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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a speech 
delivered to the House of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church by the Honorable 
James F. Byrnes, our distinguished for- 
mer Secretary of State. I think it is 
very appropriate at this time, when we 
are discussing the European recovery 
plan, to have this able, statesmanlike, 
and brilliant address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wherever thoughtful men and women 
gather tonight, it is certain there will be 
some discussion of our foreign relations. It 
is certain, too, that they will give expression 
to the fears and uncertainties that today dis- 
turb the peace-loving people of the world. 

Our fears and uncertainties may be exag- 
gerated as a result of the heated debates in 
the Assembly of the United Nations, where 
the Soviet representatives have indulged in 
much needless name-calling and have pro- 
voked bitter replies. But even though we 
may consider the bitter speeches unfortu- 
nate, I think it well that the people should 
know what is the attitude of the great powers 
on controversial questions rather than have 
those discussions cloaked in secrecy. 

There can be no bipartisan foreign policy 
in this country unless members of both politi- 
cal parties are fully informed as to what are 
our policies and as to our relations with other 
governments. It is essential, too, that repre- 
sentatives of the political party out of power 
be informed before policies are determined 
and not after policies have been announced, 
when they must either support the policies or 
be charged with giving aid to a foreign 
government. 

There can be no truly American policy un- 
less the American people are kept informed. 
It is fine to applaud Decatur’s patriotic dec- 
laration, “My country, right or wrong,” but 
the men who must fight the wars of America 
would like to see their country right rather 
than wrong. 

If the American people are given facts—not 
propaganda—they will reach an intelligent 
conclusion, make their views known, and our 
Government will be responsibe to the will of 
the people. 
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I make no apology for the contribution I 
have made toward the policy of making 
known our foreign policies to those who fight 
the wars and pay the bills. At the same time 
I realize that publicity as to our peace-mak- 
ing efforts places upon us, as private citizens, 
&@ great responsibility. It is our duty to de- 
mand of men in public office as well as the 
representatives of the press and the radio, 
that in speaking of events affecting our for- 
eign relations, they should strive for accuracy 
and should appeal to reason instead of to 
emotions. The history of the two World 
Wars shows it is difficult to educate the Amer- 
ican people as to the necessity for war, but 
it is more difficult to uneducate them. 

This presents a real problem. The first 
Tuesday of November next year we will have 
a Presidential election. In the months ahead 
of us there will be many political speeches. I 
can think of nothing more unfortunate than 
our foreign policies being made a partisan 
issue and the two great political parties com- 
peting for the very doubtful honor of having 
urged the most belligerent policy toward a 
foreign government. The situation requires 
that those in position of leadership urge that 
our foreign policy should not be made a 
political issue, and urge that Americans show 
we can discuss our relations with other gov- 
ernments without trying to arouse the preju- 
dices and passions of the people. 

We must be tolerant; we must avoid abu- 
sive name-calling, but we must keep our peo- 
ple informed. In that spirit I wish to talk 
of a few of our problems. 

After approximately 2 years of constant 
struggle treaties were ratified with the five 
lesser states of the Axis. The Soviets. have 
prevented any progress toward a settlement 
with Austria,. At Potsdam some of the Ger- 
man problems were decided. Since then 
some of those agreements have been violated 
by the Soviets. The meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers held in April 1947, for 
the purpose of considering the German 
treaty resulted in no agreements. 

Another meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers will be held this month. It is en- 
tirely possible that the Soviets may cenclude 
that world opinion is such that they cannot 
justify a repetition of what occurred at Mos- 
cow last April. If they reach that conclu- 
sion they will make the best possible settle- 
ment with Austria and they may even make 
a gesture toward the German treaty. But it 
will be only a gesture. It will probably take 
the form of a directive to the deputies to 
report back to the Ministers a draft of a 
treaty containing such agreements as can be 
reached and a list of the questions in dis- 
agreement, which list will include all the 
important questions. 

For 2 years we have vainly pleaded for 
an Austrian settlement because it would 
make possible the withdrawal of the Soviet 
armies of occupation not only from Austria 
but from the satellite states where they are 
kept on the theory that it is necessary to 
protect the lines of communication to Aus- 
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tria. An occupation army is an idle army, 
and an idle army is often a bad army. But 
the very reason that prompted us to urge 
a settlement with Austria is the reason the 
Soviets opposed the settlement. 

Should there be an Austrian settlement, 
many people will be so happy that they may 
be misled into thinking that a German treaty 
is in sight. It will not be in sight unless 
we are prepared to grant the Soviet demand 
to permit them to participate with the other 
three members of the Council in the n 
agement of all industrics in the R 
cluding particularly coal and steel, and ur 
we are willing to grant their demand 
$10,000,000,000 reparations 

We cannot agree to jointly participate with 
the Soviets in the management of the Ruhr 
industries. There are many 
it is enough to say we have 
to administer jointly with them any project 
in Germany, Austria, the Balkans, or Kores 
Certainly we could not successfully 
ter German industries when such 
istration would demand daily decisi 
to the allocation of products of su 
tries and relations with employe 
would be constant disagreement 
stant irritation that would end 
peace. 

At Potsdam, the Soviets aba 
demand for $10,000,000,C00 in 
and made a settle They 
violate their agreement and ret 
former demand. 

It has been 214 
ulated. It is essential for th: 
Germany and for the recovery « 
the German people know their fat¢ 
allowed to start work rebuildi1 
try instead of relying upon rel 
United States. 

There can be no 
Germany unless we abal 
we followed in the Cou 
isters in the negotiation: 
now ratified. I prope 
Foreign Ministers in order 
not delay the return to j 
in Europe. In June 1945 
ticipate that the Soviets w 
tinuance of chaotic c liti 
order to accomplish 

We wanted to get 
and at that time ther 
cooperative proposal, 
experience with the five 
last 2'4 years, there is 
following the 
treaty. I repeat the stat 
Indian chief: “Fool me once 
fool me twice, shame on 1 

The disagreements be 
tion with G 
those involved in the five 
ratified. Under the prt l 
cil of foreign ministers, the Sov 
sist that there shall be no pe: ¢ 
until unanimous agreement is reach 
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been unable 
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ment. 


years since German’ 


Same course \ 


rmany are 
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all those questions regarded by them as 
basic questions. The United States, favor- 
ing a peace conference in order that the 
smaller nations may participate, will be un- 
der constant pressure to make concessions 
in order to hold a peace conference. The 
Soviets, being opposed to a peace conference 
and being in favor of delay, will simply 
veto the calling of a conference. 

Even should France, Britain, and the 
United States, in the interest of peace, make 
concessions that finally met the demands of 
the Soviets, we miust remember that the 
Soviets take the position that they are not 
bound by recommendations of a peace con- 
ference. That means that any modification 
or addition recommended by the peace con- 
ference would have to secure the unanimcus 
agreement of the four members of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. 

It requires but a statement of the facts to 
show that our disagreements in the Council 
may be for years and may be forever. But 
conditions in Europe do not permit the con- 
tinuance of the chaotic situation in Ger- 
many for years or forever. Therefore, I have 
proposed that we should now insist that 
a peace conference be called for early in 
1948. 

We would urge all allied governments to 
attend the conference. We would ask that 
each of the four members of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers prepare tentative drafts 
of a treaty and submit them to the peace 
conference. 

The peace conference then would pro- 
ceed through committees created by it to 
draft a treaty. Decisions should be by a 
two-thirds vote, including two-thirds of the 
nations that made substantial contributions 
to the prosecution of the war. We must not 
seek to dictate to the conference. We must 
be willing, as I stated at the Paris Peace 
Conference, to be bound by any recom- 
mendation adopted by a two-thirds vote of 
the members of the conference. 

Because there is no way of forcing any 
government to sign a peace treaty, we should 
not adopt a take-it-or-leave-it attitude, but 
should honestly try to reach a unanimous 
agreement. However, if it ‘is impossible to 
reach unanimity, we should do everything 
in our power to induce the Soviet Govern- 
ment to go along with two-thirds of their 
allies. If they refuse to do so, then the 
other allied nations should go ahead with- 
out them. This would not be making a 
separate peace. It would simply be saying 
that no one nation can veto peace on earth. 

If we follow this procedure now, we will 
be hastening the peace and certainly will be 
giving to the smaller nations that fought 
in the war, the opportunity they have de- 
manded, to participate in the peace. 

If we do not follow this procecure now, 
the probabilities are that at the end of a 
year or so, we will be forced to resort to it, 
or we will permit the Soviets to veto in the 
Council recommendations adopted by two- 
thirds or more of the Allied Nations. 

I have not the time to discuss all the pos- 
sible consequences should the Soviets refuse 
to agree to an immediate peace conference. 
I have previously discussed many of them. 
It is my conviction that when the Soviets see 
that the rest of the Allied Nations intend 
to proceed with a settlement with Germany, 
after making many protests, they will attend 
the peace conference and make the best 
settlement possible from their viewpoint. 
They do not now want to be isolated from the 
rest of the Allied Nations. 

However, objection is made that if the 
Allied Nations, other than the Soviet Union, 
should ratify a treaty with Germany, it would 
mean that while the Soviets would perma- 
nently retain a large army in eastern Ger- 
many, all Allied troops would be withdrawn 
from western Germany. That withdrawal 
does not necessarily follow. Two years agol 


proposed what is called the 40-year treaty to 
be entered into by us with the Soviet Union, 
Britain, and France, under which Allied 
troops would remain in Germany in order to 
make sure that there would be no repetition 
of the rearmament of Germany that occurred 
after the last war. I wanted to give assur- 
ance to Europe against a rearmed Germany. 
I wanted, particularly, to give assurance to 
the Soviet Union, whose representatives at 
that time were expressing fear of Germany 
as the reason for their actions in the Balkan 
states. 

When I made that proposal tu Generalis- 
simo Stalin on December 24, 1945, he told me, 
“If you make that fight, you can rely on my 
support.” I am confident that at the mo- 
ment he was sincere. Later he changed his 
mind. Why, I do not know. 

If the Soviets fail to agree to a German 
settlement and fail to agree to our 40-year 
treaty, then the other three nations should 
enter into such a treaty to prevent the re- 
armament of Germany. The Soviets would 
then know that there would be fulfillment 
of the pledge I made at Stuttgart: That so 
long as other occupation troops are in Ger- 
many, the troops of the United States will be 
there. 

A treaty with Germany, however, is not 
necessary to insure the return to Germany 
of prisoners of war. We must not permit the 
prisoners taken by Allied forces to become the 
forgotten men. It is clear that under the 
language of the Geneva Convention govern- 
ments should return prisoners of war as soon 
as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

t is now 214 years since the end of hostilities 
in Europe, and the ugly truth is that prison- 
ers of war are being held in Allied countries 
in order to force them to work. 

Early in 1946 I insisted on returning to 
Germany and Italy those prisoners held in 
the United States. Some of the persons in 
this country for whom they were working 
resorted to political pressure to keep them, 
but by the fall of 1946, the last of the prison- 
ers who had been held in the United States 
were returned to their homes. However, hu- 
man selfishness is the same the world over 
and our experience enables us to appreciate 
the pressures that are being placed upon 
other governments to hold this slave labor. 

During the last days of the war so many 
German soldiers surrendered to our forces 
that we could not take care of them and 
turned over to France more than half a mil- 
lion prisoners. In the summer of 1946 I 
presented to French officials, in an informal 
way, our request that these prisoners taken 
by us be returned to Germany. Upon re- 
quest, I delayed formal action until De- 
cember 2, when our Government called upon 
France, Belgium, and Luxemburg to return 
prisoners held on our account, asking that 
the program be concluded by October 1 of 
this year. Belgium and Luxemburg indi- 
cated their willingness to return them even 
before that date. France did not do so. In 
April of this year, at Moscow, the foreign 
ministers reached an agreement that all pris- 
oners should be returned by the end of 1948. 
That is 3144 years after the end of hostil- 
ities and certainly is not in compliance with 
the Geneva Convention provision. I assume, 
however, that our representatives could not 
secure a better agreement. Now the im- 
portant thing is at least to see that this 
agreement is complied with. 

France has made headway. However, it 
is estimated that 380,000 Germdn prisoners 
will remain in France as of November 30, 
1947. That means during the following 13 
months they will have to return approxi- 
mately 30,000 per month. They are not 
doing that now. 

Belgium has 11,000 left and will have re- 
patriated them by January 1. 

Britain’s program calls for the return of 
all prisoners by October 1948. Today they 
have approximately 280,000 in the United 
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Kingdom and Middle East and are repatri- 
ating them at the rate of about 18,000 per 
will keep their 


month. 
schedule. 

At Moscow, in April 1947, Mr. Molotov 
stated the Soviets had returned 1,003,973 
and had remaining in Soviet territory 890,532 
German prisoners. Soviet authorities in 
Berlin claim that since April 1947, 62,000 have 
been returned. However, some of our au- 
thorities in Berlin estimate that the number 
has been nearer 30,000. Taking the Soviet 
figure of 10,000 a month, it means that if that 
rate is continued, it will take the Soviets 
more than 7 years to return to Germany their 
German prisoners of war. Therefore, I want 
the people to watch the fulfillment of the 
program. 

The situation as to Japanese prisoners pre- 
sents an entirely different question. The 
United States took the initiative in issuing 
the Potsdam declaration, which pledged that 
“Japanese military forces, after being com- 
pletely disarmed, shall be permitted to re- 
turn to their homes with the oyportunity 
of leading peaceful and productive lives.” 
Obviously that was intended to encourage 
the Japanese to surrender. 

At that time the Soviets had not declared 
war against Japan, but when they did enter 
the war they announced that they adhered 
to the Potsdam declaration. Therefore, 
they are bound by the pledge I have quoted. 
Instead of permitting the Japanese pris- 
oners of war to return to their homes, they 
took hundreds of thousands of them to Rus- 
sia. No one knows exactly how many Jap- 
anese prisoners of war are being held in 
Russia. But Mr. Sebald, of General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff, anncunced before the Allied 
Council on October 29 that in October the 
number still remaining in Soviet-controlled 
Russia was 761,000 and in Manchuria 67,000 
making a total of 828,000. Estimates of the 
Japanese Foreign Office do not differ mate- 
rially from our figures. Every day the So- 
viets hold them as prisoners, it is an inex- 
cusable violation of a solemn pledge 

General MacArthur has made frequent de- 
mands for the return of the Japanese but 
his demands have not been complied with. 
Because the Potsdam declaration was issued 
upon the initiative of the United States, our 
good fait@is involved. It is the solemn duty 
of cur Government to formally call upon 
Generalissimo Stalin to immediately return 
these Japanese prisoners. We must let the 
world know that this violation by the Soviet 
Union of a solemn pledge is not condoned by 
the United States. 

In view of what I have said, you may ask 
if I still cling to my policy of patience as 
well as firmness and whether I think it possi- 
ble for us to get along with the Soviets. To 
both questions I answer “Yes.” Certainly 
we must try to do so, and we must be cer- 
tain that if all efforts to cooperate fail, the 
world will realize that the responsibility for 
the consequences does not rest upon the 
American people. 

As we try to get along with them, we must 
do it with full understanding of what they 
have done and what they probably will do. 
At best I think of them as most people think 
of a neighbor who deliberately makes him- 
self unpleasant. He allows his chickens to 
enter your wife’s garden and scratch up her 
flowers. He allows his boy to bat a baseball 
through your window. He pays no attention 
to your protests and, in general, makes him- 
self disagreeable. 

But the neighbor owns his house and you 
own yours. You are a peaceful citizen; you 
do not get a gun and declare war upon him. 
You finally take him to court and you con- 
tinue to pray that he will mend his ways. 
We must follow the same course with the 
Soviets. You may have lost some confidence 
in the effectiveness of the United Nations, 
but I am confident the members of the 
House of Bishops still believe in the efficacy 
of prayer. 


It appears they 
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I have warned that most of the difficulties 
and dangers confronting us are due to the 
expansion policies of the Soviets. Neverthe- 
less, I do want to live in peace and I want to 
be just to the Soviets and therefore I want 
to plead for tolerance. 

I am deeply concerned with the state of 
mind, at times bordering on hysteria, that 
ascribes to our former ally, the Soviet Re- 
public, all the ills and errors which two world 
wars have brought. No country has suffered 
more from the wars of our generation than 
have the Russian people. And suffering peo- 
ple are not always reasonable people. The 
Soviets are not the first or the only people 
who have thought that suffering gives the 
right to make others suffer. 

The Soviet leaders pursue policies which 
we believe inimical to the peace of the world 
and the principles of the United Nations. We 
must firmly resist those policies and do what 
we can to maintain the rule of law in the 
world. But we should not forget what their 
people have been through and not lightly as- 
sume that the Soviet leaders, despite their 
blustering, bad manners, and abuse, want 
war. If we were cravenly to yield to their 
blustering I have no doubt that they would 
continue their blustering and bulldozing tac- 
tics until we, with other nations, did make 
firm resistance. 

Vhile we must firmly and unequivocally 
resist Soviet aggression, we must act so that 
it is clear to all that we are defenders of the 
rule of law and not competitors with the So- 
viets for world domination. And what is even 
more important, we must not assume that 
our only responsibility to the world is to save 
it from the Soviets. 


The world—our world—the world from 


which we cannot isolate ourselves, is suffer- 
ing from economic want and despair. If we 
do our part to restore the world to economic 
health the danger of Soviet aggression will be 
greatly reduced. If we fail to do our part to 
restore economic health in the world there 
will be ever-increasing danger of aggression 
and totalitarianism. 

We are rightly concerned about the sur- 
vival of our way of life in the world. But we 
have learned that our way of life cannot sur- 
vive in isolation. We are a part of western 
civilization. Our ancestors brought with 
them the precious heritage of European civi- 
lization, and to this day European thought 
and science have contributed greatly to 
American progress. 

Even the discovery of atomic energy is due 
in large part to the pioneering work of Euro- 
pean scientists, and our moral and religious 
ideals are not indigenous with us. Were it 
not for our great European heritage the 
House of Bishops would not be meeting here 
today. We have fought two wars in Europe 
to preserve the common civilization. In help- 
ing to restore the shattered economic life of 
Europe we are helping to restore what is vital 
to our own way of life. 

We should, without delay, provide relief 
for the countries of western Europe. Later, 
when the Congress has had an opportunity 
to consider the report of its various commit- 
tees, it can determine the extent of aid we 
can afford for reconstruction purposes. 

What aid we can provide should be 
furnished with full realization of the facts. 
When a man tells us that we can ship to 
Europe the needed supplies of food and such 
commodities as steel and coal without effect- 
ing prices at home, he may be eloquent, but 
he is not convincing. 

If we grant adequate aid, our domestic sup- 
ply of some materials will be short and prices 
correspondingly higher. If we now permit 
prices to go higher, then when labor con- 
tracts expire in the spring, we must expect 
wage increases. That will mean still higher 
prices. Because this is true, we must restore 
some controls. We submitted to price con- 


trols and rationing to win the war; we 
should be willing to submit to some modi- 


fied controls in order to preserve the peace. 
To effectively aid others, we must put our 
own house in order and keep it in order. 

The aid we furnish for reconstruction must 
be on a different basis from relief. We must 
make only such loans and grants as will 
translate themselves into increased produc- 
tion. When the immediate needs of the 
people of western Europe are relieved, I am 
confident they will work to increase produc- 
tion so that it will be unnecessary for us to 
make further appropriations for relief. 

The reconstruction program will call for 
the most careful consideration of the Con- 
gress. We must aid not only Europe, but 
China and Korea. We must help generously, 
but we must remember there is a limit be- 
yond which we cannot go without weakening 
our own economy. 

America must remain strong if Americans 
are to remain free. 

If a choice ever has to be made between 
providing long-term economic aid to Europe 
and providing funds for the national defense, 
there must be no question that our first duty 
is to provide for our armed services. Free- 
dom-loving people throughout the world are 
just as much interested as are the American 
people in our maintaining our military 
strength. If we reduce our armed forces our 
reconstruction program may not be of much 
help to Europe. 

It has been necessary to disclose to the 
American people that the hope of free and 
effective cooperation between the American 
people and the Soviet people to which we 
looked forward at the close of the war has 
not been realized and probably cannot be 
realized for some time. Our leaders and their 
leaders differ widely and deeply. Only time 
and tolerance and the return of the world to 
economic health can restore or reconcile the 
fundamental differences between the Soviets 
and ourselves. But we must always leave 
open the gates of understanding. 

We should make it clear that we are rais- 
ing no iron curtain on our side. We are draw- 
ing no final or permanent lines between our 
world and the Soviet world, for whether we 
like it or not, we do live in one world. 

In this world there have always been dif- 
ferences between peoples, and differences to 
the degree to which people have been able to 
cooperate with one another. But some coop- 
eration is better than no cooperation. 

Our task is to be effective wherever we 
can and to the extent we can, at home and 
abroad. By the grace of God we are the 
strongest power on earth. That strength we 
must use to restore health in the world. 

In the end the survival of this Republic 
depends upon its strength, not upon its ma- 
terial strength alone, but upon its moral 
strength and its moral unity. And the sur- 
vival of our way of life depends upon our 
ability, with God’s help, to unite people in 
the cause of common freedom and common 
well-being. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by Hon. 
J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGrRaTH] on 
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February 29, at Indianapolis, Ind., at a 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is good to be here in Indianapolis tonight 
to honor with you two great Democratic Pres- 
idents of the United States, Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson. 

In this year of political crisis we must go 
forward, for our cause. We are under con- 
stant and bitter attack both from the right 
and the left—attacks designed both to destroy 
and confuse. But we can take heart that we 
have as our leader still another great Ameri- 
can President, Harry S. Truman. 

The problems we face in 1948 are possibly 
the most serious in the history of our Nation. 
Certainly no President ever had to face crises 
of greater magnitude and in greater number. 

But as we go forth in the campaign of 1948 
we can be sure of two basic factors of greatest 
importance to the Democratic Party: 

We have the man—Harry S. Truman. 

We have the issues. 

In addition you here in Indiana have some- 
thing else of almost equal importance: 

You have the organization. 

You have demonstrated your ability to get 
out the vote. 

A year ago, under active Democratic lead- 
ership the party was flexing its muscles in In- 
diana, gathering its strength for the victori- 
ous fight in the November elections—a sweep . 
that placed the Democratic Party in a stronger 
position within the State than ever before. 

I had an analysis made of the vote in In- 
diana and that survey showed that you are 
now stronger than you were after the Roose- 
velt landslide in 1932. Out of 102 towns and 
cities you have taken control of a majority 
of them—something unprecedented in a State 
the Republicans claim as normally theirs. 

The secret was organization. 

The secret was good, strong liberal candi- 
dates, men who stood for the plain people. 

The secret was hard work in county, ward, 
and precinct. 

Now, in this national campaign year, you 
stand on the threshold of still another sweep- 
ing victory—a victory for which the campaign 
of last fall prepared you. Within your or- 
ganization you have pushed the cause of 
youth; and the young blood in your organi- 
zation has made you vigorous and strong. 

You have good leaders. Above all you 
have faith in the Democratic Party as the 
party of the plain people, the party that 
stands for a program of progressive liberal- 
ism, not only in the past, not only in the days 
of Jefferson and Jackson, Wilson and Roose- 
velt, but today, and in the future. 

I have said we have the issues. I want to 
talk to you a little tonight about these issues - 
in this year’s Presidential campaign. 

The Republican Party will have to run on 
its record this year, no matter how much it~ 
prefers to run on promises. 

The record is the record of the Republican- 
controlled Eightieth Congress. It has been 
a peculiar Congress. It has had a lot of 
tricky screen formations and hidden ball 
plays, but it hasn’t gained much ground. 

Basically it has been a destructive Con- 
gress. The Republicans have sat on the side- 
lines so long and thrown rocks that they have 
forgotten that the majority party is also sup- 
posed to get.something done. 

Mostly the Eightieth Congress has sounded 
like one long Lincoln Day speech and the 
speeches must have caused the great emanci- 
pator to wince in shame. For he liked and 
trusted the plain people and distrusted 
monopolies and privilege. Abraham Lincoln 
would have thought he had dropped in at 
the wrong dinner if he could have heard Sen- 
ator TaFT and Congressman MarTIN orating 
on February 12, 1948. 

I can think of no better way to evaluate 
the Republican Congress and to measure the 
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integrity of the Republican Party than to 
contrast their 1944 platform with the bitter 
diatribes they hurled at President Truman 
after his State of the Union message this year. 

The Republicans criticized every step in 
that program of the President. They said 
the world would probably end immediately if 
any of them were put into practice. 

Therein lies the basic weakness of the Re- 
publican Party. It pays lip service to good 
ideas in its platform, but it gets the trembles 
and a big lump in its throat when it comes 
time to do something about them. 

In the State of the Union Message the Pres- 
ident asked for the expansion of social se- 
curity. The Republicans said they wanted 
the same thing in their 1944 platform. But 
only recently the GOP Congress actually 
brought out a bill to maintain the status quo 
in social security. 

The President wanted to improve the Na- 
tion’s health. That’s in the 1944 GOP plat- 
form, too. But the Republican-controlled 
Congress merely argues which of several 
health bills not to pass. 

The President wants adequate and decent 
housing. Believe it or not, the Republicans 
said the same thing in 1944. But they never 
seem to want housing enough to do anything 
about it. 

Protection and developmert of natural 
resources, aid to the farmer, soil conservation, 
rural electrification, curbing of monopoly, a 
strong national defense, relief and rehabili- 
tation of foreign nations, all these things 
were in that 1944 platform and in the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message. 

Not only did the Republicans fail to do 

anything about the promises they made in 
1944 when they took control of Congress, but 
in adcition they assailed the President for 
asking them to keep their promises. 
* Another example of the negative approach 
of the Republican Congress was its promise 
when it convened that they would open with 
a prayer and close with a probe. 





Well, they have probed and probed, and’ 


sought not so long ago to prove that it was 
Pearl Harbor which bombed the Japs, not 
the Japs who attacked Pearl Harbor. Their 
probers could have accomplished more by 
praying. 

Now these Republicans seek to say that in- 
flation is ended because of a few pennies 
relief in commodities. 

These excited prophets would have us he- 
lieve that inflation has ended. 

Actually the facts belie the statement. 

The price of butter in retail stores in Wash- 
ington today is 86 cents per pound. Steak 
is 73 to 76 cents per pound. Butter has 
come down slightly. So has meat. Flour is 
down a few pennies too. 

Let me recall the prices in June 1946, just 
before price controls were killed under the 
leadership of Senators Tarr and WHERRY. 

Steak was 45 cents per pound. Butter was 
51 cents per pound. Eggs now selling for 
31 cents a dozen were then 45 cents per dozen. 
Frying chickens were then selling for 49 
cents per pound. 

There has been some relief. Welcome re- 
lief. But prices are still sky high, still far 
above a sound level. 

Yet this is heralded as the end of inflation. 
Nothing is said of the fact that all the con- 


ditions of inflation are still present. 
Nothing. is said by these prophets of the 
sudden and unexplained boost In the price 


of semifinished steel which will increase the 
f thousands of items from automobiles 

pins. Thus the already dangerously 
high cost of living will be still further in- 
creased, and any addition to the present 
high prices, will hurt our citizens who al- 
ready find prices going up faster than their 








More seriously, the price rise in steel is 
likely to be cited as an argument for wage 
adjustments which will continue the infla- 
tionary spiral. 


Thus, the break in the commodity market, 
as dramatic as it was, did not mark the end 
of inflation, it merely gave some slight tem- 
porary relief. 

Inflation cannot be ended by high-sound- 
ing phrases. It cannot be ended by the fu- 
tile wording of a weak and weaseling anti- 
inflation law which has the effect of slap- 
ping a tiger’s paw and telling him, “Don't 
eat the nice little lamb.” 

With the fact of the rise in prices insti- 
tuted without warning by the steel barons 
firmly in mind, let us consider what infla- 
tion has cost the Nation since mid 1946. 

By the end of 1947, higher prices cost the 
American consumer about 25 percent more 
for goods and services than it did in the 
spring of 1946. Thus American consumers 
spending at an annual rate of $172,000,000,- 
000 in the fourth quarter of 1947 received 
goods and services approximately equal to 
those he received in the second quarter of 
1946 for only $138,000,000,000. 

In other words, the American consumer in 
the fourth quarter of 1947 paid about $9,000,- 
000,000 more than he paid in the spring of 
1946 for the same things. 

The cost of inflation to the American pub- 
lic on an annual basis is $35,000,000,000. This 
would have paid the estimated cost of the 
European recovery program twice over in a 
year. 

And now added to the already staggering 
cost is the further increase in the basic 
product—steel. And steel is a bellwether to 
practically all other industry. We have not 
yet seen the end of inflation. The Fresident 
realizes this and has already taken action 
to get all the facts concerning this price 
increase. But the Republican “road block” 
Congress will do little or nothing to correct 
the situation. 

The eventual solution lies in our hands— 
elect a liberal, progressive Congress to imple- 
ment President Truman’s program. That’s 
the way we’ll get things done. 

Recently the whip of the Senate, Senator 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, the Nebraska mortician, 
who claims the credit for embalming price 
controls, made a speech in which he ex- 
plained high prices and inflation. 

I want you to listen carefully to what 
Senator WHERRyY said, so that everything will 
be clear to you. 

He said: “I am more convinced today than 
ever that high prices themselves are the 
surest cure for high prices.” 

These are the sound words of a sound 
Republican. The way to put out a fire is to 
pour gasoline on it. 

Aiter regaling the country with samples 
of this type of thinking, the Republicans 
are now solemnly telling the country that 
we are in danger of a governmental coup, 
that mysterious and evil groups are trying 
to ridicule and discredit Congress. 

Perhaps every Republican who tells that 
story should look in the mirror and repeat 
to himself 10 times the immortal words of 
Senator Wuerry, “* * * high prices 
themselves are the best cure for high 
prises * * ©” 

Senators Tarr and WHERRY have been con- 
conducting a running debate as to which 
should get credit for killing price controls 
and starting inflation. 

I say let them share it, although in all 
fairness to Senator Tarr and his Presiden- 
tial candidacy he should be given credit for 
all of the activities of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, since he has been its boss. 

It’s record is Tart’s record, and the record 
of the Republican Party. 

Senator Tart’s inflation and Senator Tarr’s 
do-nothingism will hang like an ualbatross 
around the neck of any Republican candi- 
date. 

This year’s political picture has been 
changed from that of recent years by the en- 
trance into the Presidential race of a third 
party devoted to the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace. 
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America has grown strong under a two- 
party system while other nations have suf- 
fered from governments run by weak coali- 
tions of splinter parties. 

A third party has as much place in Ameri- 
can politics as does a third party on a 
honeymoon, 

If Henry Wallace and his supporters go 
through with their campaign, I feel that 
they will either waste their votes, or pos- 
sibly do what true liberals would not wish 
to do, give aid and comfort to reactionary 
candidates. And I might add that I do not 
consider true liberals those who hold that 
abject appeasement to Communist expan- 
sion is a part of liberalism. The Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy is liberal, and I be- 
lieve it offers the only hope we now have 
for a lasting peace. 

I hope that in the end all true liberals 
will unite where they belong, behind the 
candidacy of Harry S. Truman. For a Dem- 
ocratic vote this year will not be wasted. 
A Democratic vote will be a vote for a 
strong and workable program of real liber- 
alism at home and abroad—a program that 
will go into full effect not in some remote 
future day, but on January 1, 1949. 

These are too critical times to postpone 
settlement of the issue of liberalism versus 
reaction to some remote time; for it can be 
resolved for liberalism this year by a vote 
for Harry S. Truman. 

There is only one complete, workable do- 
mestic program before the Nation. 

That is the program of President Truman. 

He has outlined in plain and simple words 
the steps we must take to halt our dangerous 
march toward an economic crash, to put our 
economy on a sound long-range basis, and 
to work out in the world a lasting and decent 
peace. 

President Truman is our leader for prac- 
tical, progressive liberalism. 

But a bitter campaign lies ahead. 

The Republicans kave already resorted to 
personal invective to try to cover up their 
own miserable failure in tie Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

Our job is to keep hammering away on the 
issues. For, as you can see, we do have the 
issues. 

We have the man—Harry S. Truman. He 
has shown himself unswerving in the service 
of the people. He has shown courage when 
courage was needed. He has proved himself 
not only a man to carry out the great liberal 
programs of Franklin D. Roosevelt but he 
has added a great program of his own. 

I repeat you have the organization with 
which you can win inIndiana. You have the 
strength, the power, and the youth and 
energy. It remains for you to exercise that 
power. 

If each of you sees to it that the facts are 
taken to the people in every county, ward, 
and precinct we will win. If all the voters 
are registered now and vote when November 
rolls around, we will win. 

There are now, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Bureau of the Census, more than 
94,000,000 persons in this country eligible to 
vote. In 1946 only 34,009,000 persons voted. 
About 18,000,600 votes took control of the 
Congress. 

Less than two-thirds of the voting popula- 
tion tock control of the American Congress 
in the most crucial period of our history. 
It must not happen again. 

It will not happen if you work in 1948 as 
you worked in 1947. If you do we can all 
face the future with confidence. 

The November election will bring an end 
to Republican reaction and inaction. 

It will send a Democratic Congress to 
Capitol Hill. 

It will return Harry S. Truman to the 
White House. 

It will return the whole Government of the 
United States to the people. 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by the 
Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Hon. John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the Jefferson-Jackson 
dinner in Newark, N. J., on February 19, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tonight the National Democratic Party is 
redeclaring its firm purpose to protect and 
preserve for every citizen of this country the 
great social and economic gains made during 
15 years of Democratic leadership. 

In gatherings, such as this throughout 
the Nation, we are reasserting the funda- 
mental principles of our party, and we are 
rededicating those principles to the contin- 
ued progress and prosperity of. this Nation. 

I believe it particularly appropriate that 
at this same time we pay joint honor to 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, as 
well as to those other statesmen who molded 
our party doctrines and purpose, and who 
contributed so immeasurably to the spiritual 
and material growth of the United States. 

Thomas Jefferson’s sane philosophies and 
truths are deeply imbedded in our system of 
Government. He endeavored continually to 
convince Americans how vital it was, even 
as it is today, to defend stanchly their basic 
liberties and standards of free endeavor. 

Jackson, too, was an outstanding advocate 
of human rights, and his ideals and work 
ably complemented the achievements of Jef- 
ferson. He brought to the leadership of the 
Nation and party vigor and resoluteness of 
purpose, 

It is well to remember that in the annals 
of our party history, the accomplishments 
of these men, and their notable contribu- 
tions to our system of Government, were the 
results of unceasing and steadfast devotion to 
country. 

Thomas Jefferson said that “the whole art 
of government consists in the art of being 
honest,” and upon this truth, the Democratic 
Party has consistently and conscientiously 
based its pattern of service and its policy 
measures, 

The history of Democratic leadership amply 
supports our assertion of accomplishment. 

We are entitled to particular satisfaction 
with the social and economic progress of this 
country during the past 15 years of Demo- 
cratic administration, 

The 15 years that have passed since our 
party assumed the responsibilities of Gov- 
ernment cannot dim the recollection of the 
economic disorder that prevailed at that 
time. Nor do they allow us to forget that 
our present social and economic achievements 
have, in a large part, been accomplished only 
through hard and continuous fighting by the 
Democratic administration against bitter 
opposition, 

Fifteen years ago we were in the depths 
of a depression for which the then incum- 
bent administration had not the slightest 
remedy. Twelve million workers were vainly 
seeking jobs, while factories were closing 
their doors. Businesses were failing at the 
rate of over 30,000 a year. Most great indus- 
tries were operating at fractional capacity. 

In this extremity, the speedy and coura- 
geous action of a Democratic administra- 


tion brought to a halt the worst depression 
of modern times. It took dynamic leader- 
ship, with great vision, to appraise properly 
the weaknesses of the old system and to com- 
pel their elimination. 

In 1933 we had two huge tasks to accom- 
plish: First, to halt the deflationary trend 
which had been under way since 1929; and 
second, to develop a balanced and expand- 
ing economy, based upon the maintenance of 
® high volume of production and of purchas- 
ing power. To gain these ends, the entire 
level of employment and incomes had to be 
greatly increased, along with the over-all 
business activity, and at the same time a 
repetition of the speculative unbalance which 
had developed in 1929 had to be prevented. 

Shortly after the new Democratic adminis- 
tration took office and began a constructive 
expansion program, the national income 
started rising. By the end of the year, in- 
come payments were 20 percent higher than 
in March 1933. With the rise in purchasing 
power, retail trade immediately began to in- 
crease and a general business improvement 
spread over the country. The industrial 
production rate started to climb, employ- 
ment began to increase, people began to spend 
more money, and the improvement became 
cumulative. 

Inspired Democratic leadership gave a dis- 
couraged people a new hope and a new sense 
of responsibility for the social and economic 
welfare of their fellowmen. Through ag- 
gressive action, the administration achieved 
lasting benefits for unemployment and old- 
age security, for the protection of individuals 
against unjust practices, for the safeguarding 
of our banking system, for the expansion of 
credit facilities which were not available to 
banks, railroads, and other private industries, 
for the improvement of our agricultural re- 
sources, and for the healthy and strong de- 
velopment of our entire national economy. 

The wage earner’s position had been 
strengthened by national recognition of the 
rights of workmen to bargain collectively 
with their employers. 

Laws enacted for the regulation of secu- 
rity offerings, requiring sellers to reveal the 
facts about new security issues, have done 
much to protect people against misrepre- 
sentation in this field. 

Agriculture has been placed in a stronger 
position by legislation for the conservation 
of the soil and for the encouragement of 
better farming practices. The strengthening 
of our agricultural industry brought welcome 
dividends during the war, when our farms 
yielded one-third more food than before the 
war despite shortages of equipment and 
manpower. . 

The insurance of bank deposits under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
provided protection against a repetition of 
the bank failure tragedy of 1933. 

These and other measures inaugurated 
during the Democratic administration have 
given a new sense of economic security to 
our people and have enormously contrib- 
uted to our record peacetime level of busi- 
ness activity and to our present high stand- 
ard of living. 

We must not forget, either, the farsighted 
steps taken to provide for the military pre- 
paredness of our Nation—steps taken against 
stubborn opposition—which nevertheless 
proved our salvation. 

During World War II we came nearer than 
ever before to learning our true strength 
and our national capabilities. These fac- 
tors of strength supplied the men and ma- 
terials for the greatest all-out war effort in 
history. When called upon to give vital 
assistance in protecting the very core of 
modern civilization, the United States not 
only out-produced the rest of the world but 
at the same time maintained its own na- 
tional standards of living. 

Our wartime strength could not have de- 
veloped without an essentially strong foun- 
dation, Under the recovery measures taken 
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by the Democratic administration, the 
health of our economic structure has been 
steadily improving since early 1933. The 
steel industry, as an important example, 
turned out only 1,000,000 tons ot ingots in 
March 1933, but it raised its output to over 
4,000,000 tons per month at the outbreak 
of war in August 1939, and to 7,000,000 tons 
per month when we entered the war in De- 
cember 1941. And now, in time of peace, it 
has reached the total of 7,460,000 tons per 
month. 

The victory over our enemies precipitated 
the tremendous peacetime problems of cde- 
mobilization and _  reconversion—problems 
which were no less vital to our national ce- 
curity than those faced—and solved—in 
wartime. 

The problems of peace and postwar tran- 
sition fell on the shoulders of President Tru- 
man. He has borne his heavy responsibil- 
ities, the heaviest in the world, with out- 
standing courage and skiil. 

Of foremost concern, certainly foremost 
in the minds of their families, was the re- 
turn to civilian life of more than 12,000,000 
members of our armed services. The swift 
and orderly discharge of our servicemen and 
women, their return to peaceful pursuits, 
and their absorption into our economy, are 
accomplishments of which we can be proud. 

The industrial changeover from war to 
peacetime production was completed more 
rapidly than anyone dared predict. War 
contracts were quickly sextled and war plants 
were speedily cleared for a volume of civil- 
ian output never before equaled. 

At present, with our economy again soundly 
established on a peacetime basis, we find that 
the total personal incomes are now running 
at an annual rate of over $200,000,000,000, as 
compared with $49,000,000,000 in 1932. 

Workers in manufacturing industries now 
average $1.27 an hour, or $51 in weekly earn- 
ings. In March 1933 their average earnings 
were $15 a week and 41 cents an hour. And 
they felt lucky to even get that. 

Corporate earnings have likewise shown an 
enormous improvement since the dark days 
of 15 years ago. In 1932 corporations showed 
a deficit of over $3,000,000,000, but by 193 
they had moved into the black, and profits 
rose sharply in succeeding years, until in 1947 
they are estimated at $17,000,000,000, after 
taxes. 

These comparisons in dollar terms are in 
part due to the present high price levels. But 
comparisons on a purely physical basis tell 
the same story. Perhaps the best measure 
of economic welfare is the number of people 
employed. This figure in recent months 
reached the unprecedented total of 60 mil- 
lion. In 1933 the average number of em- 
ployed was only 39,000,000 persons. 

The output of our manufacturing and min- 
ing industries has been at the highest levels 
in our peacetime history, and far above the 
prewar level. The index of industrial produc- 
tion reached 191 in December 1947, as cor 
pared with the depression low of 54 reached 
in March 1933. 

This present business activity is a tribute 
to the vitality of the American system of free 
enterprise. But it is also the product of wise 
policy and prudent management on the part 
of this administration under the leadership 
of President Harry S. Truman. 

Our fiscal policies have been closely related 
to those in the economic field. Our purpose 
is to practice economy in Government and to 
maintain the revenues at a level sufficient to 
secure a balanced budget and provide for 
debt reduction, 

As Secretary of the Treasury, I feel that the 
financial integrity of our Government must 
always be a first consideration. Particularly 





s0 with a Government debt, largely war-cre- 
ated, of $255,000,000,000. Under such circume- 
stances it is not only the financial integrity 
of the Government which is at stake, but the 
soundness of the whole economy. 
policies are irre 


This Gov- 


ernment’s fiscal 
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wrapped up in the entire financial structure 
of our country. 

It has been estimated that in the current 
fiscal year, which ends on next June 30, the 
surplus of Federal receipts over expenditures 
will amount to $7,500,000,000. However, the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee has recom- 
mended that $3,000,000,000 of this amount 
should be ear.narked for application on the 
European recovery program. If this is done 
the amount of surplus remaining to be ap- 
plied on the debt would be reduced to 
$4,.500,000,000. 

We have been using this surplus, as it ac- 
cumulates, for debt retirement in the manner 
in which it would be most effective, and we 
shall continue to do so. 

The President’s budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1949 show receipts of $44,500,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $4,800,000,000 in that 
fiscal year to apply toward further reductions 
in the debt. 

On the expenditures’ side, the President 
has pared the budget to the minimum which 
he considers consistent with the country’s 
domestic and international responsibilities. 

Expenditures are estimated at $39,700,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1949. Seventy-nine 
percent of the estimated expenditures for fis- 
cal 1949 are war related—they either reflect 
the direct costs of war, the aftermath of war, 
or our efforts to prevent a future war. 

In this category, we have expenditures for 
national defense which amount to $11,000,- 
000,000, or 28 percent of the total budget. It 
would be possibie, of course, to cut this 
amount, but I do not believe that the Con- 
gress will want to take this step at the ex- 
pense of our national security. 

Expenditures for international-aid pro- 
grams also come in this category, and total 
$7,000,000,000, or 18 percent of the total 
budget. This is the amount which has been 
determined as the necessary requirement for 
the period ending with the fiscal year on 
June 30, 1949. Any adjustments made in 
timing by the Congress would not materially 
change the end result for the fiscal year. 

Veterans’ benefits amount to $6,000,000,- 
000, or 15 percent of the budget. They rep- 
resent an obligation which we owe to those 
persons who made great personal sacrifices 
for “he Nation during the war. It is an cb- 
ligation for which a Demecratic Congress 
has already provided by legislation, and cer- 
tainly none of us want to propose that any 
of this legislation be repealed. 

The other two items which enter into the 
war-cost category are $%5,000,000,000 for in- 
terest on the public debt, and $2,000,000,000 
for sax refunds. These are financial obliga- 
tions of the Government which it must meet. 

In analyzing the Government’s peacetime 
operations, we find that 16 percent, or $6,- 
200,000,000, of the budget covers expendi- 
tures to finance the Government’s programs 
in many broad areas, such as social welfare, 
agriculture, natural resources, and transpor- 
tation and communication. These programs 
include expenditures for public assistance, 
for flood control, for soil conservation, for 
reclamation, for State-aid to highways, for 
development of rivers and harbors, and for 
atomic energy. 

These programs include activities which 
the Government must perform in order to 
conserve our natural resources. More im- 
portantly, however, they finance functions 
which the Government is obligated to per- 
form in conserving our human resources—for 
programs which contribute to the health and 
weil-being of the American people and which 
have long been a part of the Democratic 
platform. 

Any reduction in these programs would be 
false economy. 

The remainder of the budget, that which 
is left for the operational costs of the Govern- 
ment, is not relatively large, amounting as it 
does to only 5 percent, or $2,100,000,000. This 
amount covers the Congress and the Execu- 


tive Office. It includes Treasury activities in 
collecting taxes, administering the public 
debt, and keeping the Government’s books, 
and the expenditures of various other agen- 
cies. To cut large sums out of this group 
would be a difficult undertaking. 

As a matter of fact, any cuts in this budget 
will be difficult if we are not to jeopardize our 
national defense, ignore our national welfare, 
or threaten our efforts to attain world peace. 

Finally let me call your attention to the 
policies of President Truman and your ad- 
ministration in the field of foreign affairs. 
As Democrats and as citizens of these United 
States we can be thankful for the leadership 
that has brought about an unprecedented 
unanimity of opinion in this country in our 
dealings with other nations. 

Our international policy is essentially an 
American policy and it represents the views 
and the wishes of the Nation. 

Looking toward the future the task of Dem- 
ocratic leadership is clear. Under the con- 
tinued guidance of President Harry S. Tru- 
man, we will direct our policies toward devel- 
oping a balanced and expanding economy. 
We must maintain a high volume of purchas- 
ing power to provide a broad market for the 
products of industry and agriculture. We 
must insure that business profits remain at 
adequate levels to provide a steadily expand- 
ing industrial capacity, and that the capital 
markets function smoothly in financing our 
business expansion. 

We must provide for the development of 
our human and material resources, to the end 
that we may continue as a Nation of high 
living standards and high productivity. 

The aims and purposes of the Democratic 
Party can be eloquently summed up in the 
words of President Truman: “We seek a 
peaceful world, a prosperous world, a free 
world, a world of good neighbors, living on 
terms of equality and mutual respect.” 





The Need for Compulsory Arbitration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I issued recently in relation to com- 
pulsory arbitration being necessary to 
protect the public interest. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THE NEED FOR COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Since I came to the Senate in 1939 I have 
submitted numerous recommendations on 
ways and means of protecting the national 
welfare, particularly in times of national 
emergency. The coming of the atomic age 
has impressed upon all of us the need for 
such machinery to handle any challenge that 
may confront us. 

What we need now is to anticipate every 
challenge which may confront America, to 
foresee every emergency that we can predict 
with vision. This means that we must have 
a Government under law that will be equal 
to any emergency that may develop in the 
atomic age. By Government under law I 
mean we must have legal machinery duly 
authorized, carefully planned, which will be 
ready to go into motion instantaneously in 
order to effectively mobilize the brains, the 
courage, the vision, the facilities, the assets, 
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the manpower, and the industrial power of 
America. 

One such item of our legal machinery 
should be, as I have suggested many times, 
compulsory-arbitration machinery. Under 
such provision there would be no strikes in 
government or in any industrial activities 
which government certifies as vital for the 
protection of 145,000,000 American people. 
Industrial activities that are vital include 
public utilities, like railroads, telephone, 
telegraph, electricity, gas, plus atomic energy 
plants, key Nation-wide industry, and other 
plants. In every one of these interests, the 
public interest is the paramount thing. 


CRISIS IN ATOMIC PLANTS 


What brings this immediately to mind is 
the threatened work stoppage of some 900 
atomic plant workers at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
I have followed with deep concern develop- 
ments there. I note that the union has 
indicated that it will comply with the Pres- 
ident’s request to stay on the job until 
March 19th. I believe, however, that it is 
absolutely intolerable and inexcusable that 
we should rely on luck or hope that union 
officers will somehow have enough respect 
for their Nation’s needs, to continue unin- 
terrupted work on atomic energy plants. 
Director Cyrus Ching of the United States 
Conciliation Service has indicated that an 
Oak Ridge stoppage will have grave na- 
tional implications. 

Even though such a stoppage would be 
disastrous, we apparently continue to place 
all our faith in pious hopes that union 
leaders will respect their patriotic obliga- 
tions. We cannot long continue on such 
a basis, because we have noted time and 
again in the past when union leaders, par- 
ticularly racketeering leaders, have irre- 
sponsibly ignored the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people and have ordered work stoppages 
in important defense plants. 


PAST AMENDMENT FOR ARBITRATION 


Now that the European crisis is deepening 
and that continued American defense pro- 
duction is absolutely necessary, we should, 
I believe, take action to establish compul- 
sory arbitration in all atomic energy plants. 
I had previously sponsored a compulsory 
arbitration amendment to what was then 
known as the Case labor bill, but the Senate 
unfortunately turned this amendment down, 


SUBMITTAL OF THIS STATEMENT TO COMMITTEE 


I am now submitting this statement urg- 
ing compulsory arbitration to Senator BaLL 
as Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations, asking his 
group’s earnest consideration of my sugges- 
tion and study of this problem. 


LACK OF REAL ALTERNATIVE 


Opponents of compulsory arbitration have 
never offered any reasonable alternative to 
it as insurance against reckless stoppages. 
All they have apparently relied upon is their 
own wishful thinking that somehow, in some 
way, voluntary conciliation and arbitration 
would be enough. The national defense 
needs of the American people cannot rely on 
such wishful thinking. We cannot allow 
Uncle Sam to be made Uncle Sucker. 

No one is more reluctant than I to ask 
for Government intervention through the 
medium of compulsory arbitration, but 
there is no possible sure alternative, if we 
are to have any guarantee whatsoever that 
our defense production will not be sabo- 
taged. 

The present situation is an open invita- 
tion to every Communist agent, fellow trav- 
eler, and provocator in the United States to 
concentrate agitation activities on atomic 
workers in order to cause work stoppages, 
knowing that they can easily wreck all vol- 
untary conciliation and voluntary arbitration 
efforts, 

Even if the potential Oak Ridge stoppage 
is successfully averted, we have no guaran- 








tee whatsoever that similar stoppages will 
not occur in the future. On the contrary, 
Communist agents and racketeers may sim- 
ply want to hold their fire, that is, to post- 
pone actual mass shut-downs until America 
gets into a defense crisis, at which time, we 
will be caught helpless without any compul- 
sory arbitration machinery. 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION ONLY A LAST RESORT 


I personally have felt that government, in- 
sofar as possible, should stay out of business 
affairs and labor affairs, but when it comes 
to the security of 145,000,000 people in the 
atomic age, I believe that it is necessary 
that government establish machinery for 
compulsory arbitration. Such machinery 
would be used to prevent work stoppage in 
a national defense plant, particularly plants 
working in connection with atomic energy 
and which could be so certified by the Presi- 
dent. 

The present situation in which the Ameri- 
can people are helpless to prevent strikes in 
key plants, enheartens all the enemies of de- 
mocracy at home and throughout the world, 
and shows that at least in this instance, 
we lack the foresight and the hindsight to 
protect ourselves and all that we hold dear, 





Comments by Philip W. Porter on Rent 
Control and on the Speech of Hon. 
Harry P. Cain, of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article by Philip Porter of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, bearing on the subject of 
rent control, and dealing especially with 
the diligent efforts of Senator CAIN in 
that field. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PorTER ON SENATOR CAIN—SPONSOR OF RENT 
CONTROL EXTENSION BILL PRESENTS FINE 
Locic—For ABOLITION OF WARTIME HANG- 
OVER 

(By Philip W. Porter) 


One day last week I let fly with a lot of 
words denouncing that socialistic abomina- 
tion. rent control, and explaining why it was 
perpetuating the housing shortage, rather 
than curing it. Since that time I have 
studied the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of Febru- 
ary 20 and read the 8-hour speech of Sen- 
ator Harry P. Carn (Republican of Washing- 
ton), who managed the Senate bill which 
seeks to extend this last wartime control 
through April 1949. It is one of the darndest 
things I ever read. 

Throughout a most able presentation Sen- 
ator Cain made the complete argument 
’ against rent control, It was so able that 
two other Senators E. H. Moore (Republican, 
of Oklahoma) and Spgssarp L. HOLLAND 
(Democrat, of Florida), said he had con- 
vinced them the controls were evil. It re- 
vealed Carn, the subcommittee chairman, 
to be completely out of sympathy with this 
control. The most he could say of it was 
that the administration and the leaders of 
Congress had decided there should be an 

tension, and he was hoping the Federal 

ousing Expediter’s Office would administer 
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the bill’s intent toward gradual decontrol 
better in 1948 than it had in 1947. 

In fact, Senator Carin did on the Housing 
Expediter’s Office one of the neatest jobs 
of hide peeling a Federal Bureau I have ever 
read. He said it had been proved beyond 
doubt that this agency had flagrantly vio- 
lated the intent of Congress, had set up its 
own interpretations of the law, had acted as 
@ propagandist for the idea of permanent 
rent control, had resisted local boards’ rec- 
ommendations for decontrol and had even 
permitted publication of a nonsensical pam- 
phlet by its administrator in region 8, Ward 
Cox, which indicated that rent control dated 
back to Adam and Eve. 

CaIn said the Housing Expediter promised 
to be a good boy now, however, after the 
committee indicated it would not confirm 
his temporary appointment unless he be- 
haved. 

This merely proves further what has long 
been known that in many sections of the 
country, including this area, this particular 
bureau has devoted a good share of its effort 
to trying to persuade all tenants that they 
had a God-given right to live at half fare 
in a landlord’s premises, and in every respect 
trying to continue its own enforcement job 
indefinitely, instead of gradually tapering 
off a wartime need which long ago ceased 
to exist. 

I don’t intend to argue the matter further 
today. Let Senator Carn do it in his own 
language: 

“One of the cruelest iniquities of rent con- 
trol has been the freezing in of the stay-at- 
home families who moved in while veterans 
were in service. It has frozen out the re- 
turning servicemen. Truly, the returning 
veteran and his family have been the greatest 
victims of rentcontrol. * * * We believe 
the best way in which a veteran can be helped 
to find a home for rent is to provide a reason- 
able selection of rental vacancies—in all rent 
ranges and in all communities. Those va- 
cancies can only be provided by the redistri- 
bution of existing housing space not effi- 
ciently used or by new rental construction. 
Rent control has acted as a barrier to either 
comme, * * 


VETERANS SUFFER 


“Any rent-control act we pass will violate 
the rights of certain groups of people in our 
economy. History tells us that such controls 
have been detrimental to every nation in the 
world which has ever tried them. * * * 
If we pass a law for 1948, when we gather 
again there will be fewer rental vacancies in 
America than there are now, and there are 
approximately 30 percent less today than 
there were in 1940. “Whoever thought up the 
idea that a veteran, somehow, at the average 
age of 21 or less, was possessed of sufficient 
money to buy himself a new house, however 
well intentioned he was, did to veterans 
everywhere the greatest injustice I have ever 
yet encountered. On the average the veteran 
is not yet qualified to buy a home, and 
* * * tens of thousands of those who have 
bought homes as a result of the national pol- 
icy of a new house for everybody are going to 
have their mortgages foreclosed * * * 
and have to start all overagain. * * * 

“Between 1940 and 1946 almost 3,000,000 
living units became occupied by one or two 
persons instead of by larger families. * * * 
The housing is still there. * * * Our 
present widely accepted shortage of housing 
space * * * are shortages of units avail- 
able forrent. * * * There is no member 
of the committee who does not wish that we 
could rid the Nation of rent controls today.” 

Thus the manager of the Senate bill de- 
molished the reason for rent control and de- 
nounced his own bill as a grave injustice, 
No one took the floor to dispute him. Yet 
the Senate passed the bill and kicked it along 
to the House. Why? Politics. Lack of guts. 
This is a Presidential election year, and the 
matter is a hot potato. A Pontius Pilate at- 
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titude—“this is wrong, but we better not try 
to right it this year.” So the shortage will 
continue for another year. 

There is still an infinitesimal chance that 
the House may let the controls die at the end 
of 30 days. The Members would do so if they 
heard from enough folks at home—the vet- 
erans, the small houseowner wuo has been 
renting half his double house. There are 
millions of them. They are the ones who are 


getting “gypped.” 





Tidelands Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “More Tidelands Suits,” from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
March 4 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MORE TIDELANDS SUITS 


Attorney General Clark told a joint con- 
gressional committee Wednesday that the 
Federal Government plans additional suits 
against other States to establish Federal own- 
ership of their tidelands. Such actions were 
contemplated specifically, he added, against 
Texas and Louisiana, but two or three other 
Gulf States might possibly be made defend- 
ants. That includes all the Gulf States. 
The present administration’s attack on the 
tidal-lands front thus is shifted to the deep 
South. 

Meanwhile, there have been reports that 
some of the other States now joined in de- 
fense may be given assurances against Fed- 
eral molestation in this field. Doubtless 
their attorneys general and other authorities 
will bear in mind that one administration's 
promises under this head are not binding 
upon future administrations bent on expand- 
ing the Federal jurisdiction and power. 

The practically solid front of the States 
against the attack upon constitutional rights 
and powers they have enjoyed from the Re- 
public’s beginning apparently is causing un- 
easiness in some high Washington places. 
That was indicated first by assurances that 
the Supreme Court’s ruling in the California 
case did not affect the sister commonwealths, 
Attempts to split the States’ defense front 
make it plainer. 

The testimony of the Federal Attorney 
General that other suits now are being 
planned should have the effect of tightening 
and strengthening the unity of the States 
on this vitally important front. Unless they 
hold together and fight unitedly to defeat the 
Federal drive to nullify constitutional rights 
recognized for more than a century, they face 
the open threat of attack one by one, by am- 
bitious Federal administrations which cannot 
be bound by promises or compromise agree- 
ments of their predecessors. 

All this emphasizes the necessity of their 
fighting shoulder to shoulder on the con- 
gressional battlefield where the issue already 
is joined. Previous legislation confirming 
their long-established rights in this matter 
was vetoed by Mr. Truman. Its reenactment 
not only should be pressed with all possible 
vigor and unity at this session, but it shculd 
be fortified against another possible veto, by 
muster and solid organization of two-thirds 
majorities in each House, 
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That should not be too difficult if the con- 
gressional representatives of the States in 
Senate and House that the success of this 
attack upon the rights of States, as consti- 
tutionally defined and so long maintained, 
must invite and encourage other invasions in 
other flelds. The ultimate objective is a 
practically complete centralization of govern- 
mental powers in Washington, opening the 
way to eventual totalitarian rule whose re- 
sults have been demonstrated in central and 
eastern Europe within our own time. 





Salary Legislation Affecting Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
valued constituents is Mr. Jesse V. Hor- 
ton, who is first vice president of the 
National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors. On March 5 Mr. Horton appeared 
before the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and made a state- 
ment with reference to pending salary 
legislation affecting postal employees. 
Mr. Horton’s statement was so objective 
and fair, and contained so much factual 
data of interest and importance, that I 
desire to include it in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp as a part of these remarks. 
Mr. Horton’s statement is as follows: 


As spokesman for the National Association 
of Postal Supervisors, I desire to join with 
the other postal organizations in urging the 
early passage cf salary legislation which will 
enable postal employees to meet adequately 
the greatly increased living costs and we 
believe that such a cost-of-living increase 
should be at least $800 per annum. 

During the past week you gentlemen have 
heard the problems of the clerk and carrier 
groups which comprise more than 200,000 
postal employees whose present salaries have 
a range of $2,100 to $3,100 per annum. Our 
group, the postal supervisors, supervise and 
direct the work performed by the clerks and 
carriers and numbers only approximately 
15,000 employees, but our problems are much 
more complex. Postal supervisory salaries in 
the field service range from $3,200 to $3,300 
per annum at second-class offices and from 
3,500 to $7,100 at first-class offices. Through 
increases granted by the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, postal supervisors received salary in- 
creases of 17 to 45.8 percent over salaries in 
effect prior to July 1, 1945, as compared to 
47.7 for clerks and carriers, and as much as 
57.7 to 69.4 percent for supervisors in the 
inspection and railway-mail services for 
whom it is obvious that a more equitable 
basis was used in fixing percentage increases 
in past legislation. Postal supervisors in 
the lower percentage groups received not only 
less than other postal employees, but in many 
cases far less also than those with a compara- 
ble salary range in other Government serv- 
ices. These salary inconsistencies have been 
simple to prove, time and again, to anyone’s 
complete satisfaction, but corrective action 
has been extremely difficult to secure during 
the 3 years since the enactment of Public 
Laws 134 and 386. 

For quick, easy reference, I have extended 
and brought down to date a simple analysis 
which was originally presented by representa- 
tives of the Post Office Department at the 
Senate hearings on June 8 to 13, 1945, 
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Marimum pay schedules for comparable supervisory positions, 1925-48 
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Railway mail service 
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Summarizing the above tables, you will 
see that in 1925 the inspector in charge re- 
ceived $200 less than the assistant post- 
master cited, yet by 1946 his salary had risen 
$1,600 more than that of the assistant post- 
master; the division superintendent rail- 
way mail service received the same salary 
as the superintendent of a division in the 
post office in 1925, yet in 1946 he was re- 
ceiving $1,600 more than the post-office super- 
visor; the assistant superintendent railway 
mail service in 1925 received $100 less than 
the assistant in the post office, but in 1946 
he was receiving $1,600 more; in 1925 the 
chief clerk railway mail service received 
$200 more than the general foreman (then 
junior assistant superintendent) in the post 
Office, but by 1946 he was receiving $1,600 
more; the assistant chief clerk railway mail 
service received $100 more in 1925 than the 
foreman in the post office, yet by 1946 he was 
receiving* $1,000 more; and in 1925 the clerk 
in charge railway mail service received $100 
more than the clerk in charge (then junior 
foreman) in the post office, but by 1946 he 
was receiving $400 more. This is most cer- 
tainly a very unfair rate of progression for 
the postal supervisor, for whom no uniform 
plan of relative salary increases with the 
duties and responsibilities of their positions 
has been followed. 

In making these comparisons, we wish to 
emphasize that the salaries of the supervisors 
in the inspection and railway mail services 
are fully justified. In fact, they now merit 
another upward revision, in view of present 
conditions. However, the point we desire 
to make clear is that postal supervisors’ 
salaries have lagged behind and have not 
kept pace with those other supervisors with 
comparable responsibilities. 

Here are four specific examples: 

The general superintendent of finance in 
one of the largest post offices with receipts 














of more than $130,000,000 is accountable for 
the handling of more than $1,000,000,000 
in postal and money-order funds, postal 
savings, and bond sales each year, pays an 
annual premium of $65 out of his own pocket 
on a surety bond of $50,000, has more than 
1,000 employees under his supervision, yet 
receives a salary of only $6,100. In other 
Federal bureaus, an executive with com- 
parable responsibility would receive $9,000 or 
more. 

The superintendent of outgoing mails at 
another large office with receipts of more 
than $85,000,000 has more than 9,500 em- 
ployees, including 270 supervisors, under 
his supervision and is responsible for all of 
the operations involving the prompt han- 
dling for dispatch or delivery of more than 
8,000,000 pieces of mail daily, yet his salary 
is only $5,100, whereas a comparable execu- 
tive in other Federal services would also rate 
$9,000 or more. 

A superintendent of mails in an office with 
receipts of $500,000 in a city of 75,000 popu- 
lation has more than 75 employees under his 
supervision and is responsible for all opera- 
tions involving the distribution, dispatch, 
and delivery of more than 50,000 pieces of 
mail each day, receives a salary of $4,100, 
while a comparable executive in other Fed- 
eral services would receive $5,000 or more, 

In fact, in the entire fleld post office serv- 
ice, consisting of more than 300,000 postal 
employees, there are only 2 supervisors who 
receive the maximum salary of $7,100 per 
annum, and only 13 whose annual salaries 
are more than $6,000. This is in marked 
contrast with 379 high-bracket employees in 
the State Department and 545 in the Com- 
merce Department as shown in a report by 
the House Appropriations Committee just a 
week ago today. This same proportion of 
top-grade positions exists in other govern- 








mental departments, such as Treasury, Civil 
Service Commission, Social Security, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, etc. Please bear in 
mind that these are the top supervisory po- 
sitions. The initial supervisory grade at all 
first-class offices is only $3,500, the next $3,- 
600, and the third position at offices with re- 
ceipts up to $5,000,000 is only $3,700, thus 
requiring two promotions after the initial 
one to advance only $200 in annual salary. 
At many first-class offices with receipts up 
to $500,000, three promotions would not or- 
dinarily occur in the lifetime of a supervisor. 
These are strong arguments in support of 
our often asserted contention for a wider 
salary gap between the highest paid clerk or 
carrier and the lowest paid supervisor. 

In previous salary increases by Congress, 
there has been a pronounced tendency to 
apply flat salary increases based on provid- 
ing adequate salaries for the two principal 
groups, the clerks and carriers, and while 
this policy has been beneficial to the mail 
handlers and other lower salary groups, it 
has been detrimental to the supervisors by 
decreasing their proportionate salaries. For 
example, the salary of a foreman in 1920 was 
$2,300 and in 1948 it is $3,600, an increase of 
$1,300 or 56.5 percent; the salary of a super- 
intendent of registry in 1920 was $4,000 and 
in 1948 it is $5,100, an increase of $1,100 or 
27.5 percent; while the $1,800 top salary of a 
clerk or carrier in 1920 has increased to $3,100 
in 1948, an increase of $1,300 or 72.2 percent. 

You have heard testimony that many em- 
ployees are compelled to augment their 
earnings through outside part-time employ- 
ment and the additional pay for overtime 
performed has brought extra pay to prac- 
tically all employees except supervisors, who 
are not permitted to accept part-time out- 
side employment or to ‘ngage in business, 
nor are they paid for overtime. 

An assistant postmaster at a second-class 
office with receipts of $18,000 in a city of 3,000 
persons has more than 12 employees under 
his supervision and is responsible for the 
prompt and efficient operation of all financial 
and mail-handling activities. His salary is 
only $3,200 per annum, which is only $100 
higher than clerks and carriers whom he 
supervises and whose overtime earnings dur- 
ing the year cause their total pay to exceed 
that of the assistant postmaster. 

Supervisors in the custodial service are re- 
sponsible for the maintenance and servic- 
ing of Federal buildings used by the postal 
service and their salaries are materially less 
than those of other supervisors with com- 
parable responsibilities in other postal work, 
as well as those in public and office buildings 
outside the Federal service. For example, a 
foreman of laborers with 30 or more em- 
ployees under his supervision is paid $3,000, 
as compared with a foreman in mail-hand- 
ling operations supervising the same sized 
group at $3,600. Similar inequities exist 
— the custodial supervisory sched- 
ules. 

I would call attention to the motor-vehicle 
service and, for Just an example, point out 
one case among others in the motor-vehicle 
service whereby a supervisor is indeed under- 
paid, when consideration is given to his du- 
ties and responsibilities as well as the knowl- 
edge and experience he must have in his 
line to render efficient service. I refer to the 
chief mechanic in the motor-vehicle service. 
I have in mind a chief mechanic and not in 
the largest office either. This particular chief 
mechanic supervises approximately 50 me- 
chanics and is required to direct the over- 
hauling and reconditioning of 770 trucks, 
most of them not of recent manufacture. 
Not only must the chief mechanic have a 
thorough knowledge of motortruck repair- 
ing, he has to supervise work performed by 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tire vulcanizers, 


painters, tinsmiths, and others whose skill is 
required to keep a large fleet of trucks in 
good operating condition. 
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His salary is $3,800—only $200 more than 
the mechanics in charge who work under 
his supervision. The latter are not con- 
sidered supervisors, and consequently are en- 
titled to overtime pay, which results in some 
cases where the take-home pay of the chief 
mechanic is less than the mechanics in 
charge. The chief mechanic's case should be 
corrected and a $5,000 salary is the least he 
should be receiving. 

We feel that Congress is interested in 
making the postal service attractive as a 
career as it cannot be maintained on a highly 
efficient base with an ever-changing per- 
sonnel. We have been encouraged in this 
belief as never before by the intense in- 
terest which you and members of your com- 
mittee have manifested in your visits to 
many post offices during the past year, to 
familiarize yourselves at first hand with ac- 
tual prevailing conditions. You can there- 
fore readily realize that it is not only es- 
sential that entrance salaries be adequate 
to attract desirable employees, but that there- 
after there must be sufficient incentive to 
remain and develop in the service, as well 
as prepare for and willingly assume super- 
visory responsibilities. 

Prime factors in providing and maintain- 
ing this incentive are, (1) security in ten- 
ure, which we have, (2) reasonable retire- 
ment benefits, which have just been provided, 
for which we thank you gentlemen most sin- 
cerely, and (3) salaries commensurate with 
the duties and responsibilities of supervisory 
positions, which only the Congress can pro- 
vide. So that postal supervisors may be re- 
stored to their former status as compared 
with other postal and governmental workers, 
it is urgently recommended, first, that the 
pertinent sections of Public Law 134 be 
amended as we have been suggesting for 
more than 3 years, and secondly, that future 
permanent salary adjustments be made on a 
percentage basis, proportionate to the highest 
clerk or carrier salary, thereby preserving the 
proper differential between salaries which 
are deemed justified for supervisory positions. 

I am submitting with this testimony a 
proposed bill which would effect adequate 
corrective measures, together with a brief 
showing justification for the specific salaries 
which we believe to be just and proper for 
each position and grade of post office. Surely, 
postal supervisors have received the short 
end of salary legislation during the past 3 
yeats and this loyal group of employees 
throughout the entire country earnestly re- 
quest your favorable consideration of this 
proposal. 





Civil Service Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I extend the final install- 
ment of the article written by Jerry 
Kluttz with reference to the new Civil 
Service Retirement Act: 


If he does not leave a widow or children, 
his beneficiary will receive, in the form of a 
lump-sum payment, everything in the fund 
to the employee's credit, with interest, re- 
gardiess of how long the worker was em- 
ployed. 

If the deceased person leaves a survivor en- 
titled to an immediate annuity, or a future 
annuity at age 50, the question of a lump- 
sum payment of an unexpended balance can- 
not arise until we see, after all survivorship 
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payments are made, whether anything re- 
mains in the fund. 

If the employee Mies, leaving a widow or 
other survivor, or both, entitled to any bene- 
fit, there will not be a lump-sum payment 
due anyone if the annuities which are paid 
wipe out the total credited to the deceased 
worker. If, however, there is any balance 
left because the survivors’ payments cease— 
on account of remarriage or death, for in- 
stance—that unexpended balance will go to 
the beneficiary or the estate. 

It could happen that a survivorship bene- 
fit set aside for future payment may never 
be paid simply because the right to the ben- 
efit ceases before the due date (by death, or 
marriage, perhaps). In such case, the 
amount remaining in the fund will become 
payable in a lump sum. 

Lump sums may be payable to the bene- 
ficiaries of people who die after retirement, 
too. The conditions of eligibility and pay- 
ment will be similar to those just described. 
In any event, it can be expected that if all 
the annuities paid out on the basis of any 
one employee’s service do not equal the 
amount to the employee’s credit in the fund 
at his death, an unexpended balance will 
exist and it will be payable to his beneficiary 
or his estate. 


CLAIMS MUST BE FILED 


It should be remembered, however, in re- 
gard to all annuities, balances and benefits 
under both the old and the new laws, that 
no payments are awarded automatically; 
claims must be filed with the Civil Service 
Commission to start the ball rolling. 

It is very important that every employee 
make out a designation of beneficiary form. 
They are available from agency personnel of- 
fices. Anyone may be named the beneficiary 
to get the money remaining in a deceased 
employee’s or annuitant’s retirement ac- 
count—parent, wife, brother, dauzhter, a 
business acquaintance, a friend, or a reli- 
gious, social, or educational group. It 
should be realized that if no one is named 
beneficiary, any lump sum which may be 
payable will go to the administrator or ex- 
ecutor of the estate or to the next of kin, in 
that order. 

The lLanger-Chavez-Stevenson Act has 
simplified the refund and redeposit proposi- 
tion, too. Here are a few of the key things 
we need to remember about this now: 

If a person leaves or is separated from 
the Government with less than 20 years of 
civilian service to his credit, and before be- 
coming eligible for optional retirement, he 
can get a refund of the money to his credit 
in the fund. If he served more than 1 year, 
he will also get the interest on his deductions; 
if he served 1 year or less, no interest will be 
paid. 

We do not count military service in com- 
puting this 20-year period for refund pur- 
poses. . 

If a person has served 20 years or more 
in Federal civilian work, he is not entitled to 
a refund of his account money; he is entitled 
to an annuity at age 62. 

If a separated person has over 5 years’ but 
less than 20 years’ civilian service to his 
credit, he has a choice of either taking a 
refund or leaving the money in the system 
for annuity purposes. 

If a person leaves the service and takes 
his refund, and then returns to the Gov- 
ernment, he is not required to repay the 
money he withdrew, but it is definitely to 
his advantage to do so. 

If such a person wishes to repay his re- 
funded money, there will be an interest 
charge. 


NO MORE TONTINE CHARGE 


The old tontine bugaboo is gone at last. 
That dollar-a-month assessment which used 
to be set aside from the employee's account 
exists no more. The tontine provisions will 
apply in the cases of persons separated be- 
fore this law becomes effective, but after that 
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date everything that goes into the employee's 
account stays there to his personal credit. 

The Langer-Chavez-Stevenson Act says 
that the only reason for returning a retired 
employee over age 60 to Government work is 
because of the acute need of his special quali- 
fications. If it is arranged to reemploy such 
a person, his annuity will continue to be paid 
to him, and an amount equal to the annuity 
he is getting will be deducted from his salary. 
No service credit will be given for the period 
of reemployment, and no retirement deduc- 
tions will be made. 

Annuitants under 60 years of age may be 
reemployed in the Government under the 
usual civil-service conditions governing ap- 
pointment and reinstatement. 

So far as voluntary contributions to the 
fund are concerned, the 1948 act simplified 
the method of computing just how much 
more annuity is being purchased when we 
put in our extra money. As an example of 
how this works out now, in the case of a 
person retiring at 60, every $100 he has 
credited to the voluntary-contribution ac- 
count (including the interest which his con- 
tributions earn) will increase his annuity by 
$8. The amount of additional annuity grows 
at the rate of 20 cents a year. The figure for 
the person retiring at 63, therefore, is $8.60. 
The following table shows the increases in 
5-year stages: 

Age 
Growth of annuity for each $100 of retiring 


in the contributicn account: employee 
DR iaiarte acgns nclia ks 0a amelie apa 55 
PR etwas tee 60 
 etadkai eis deeb intedecintnd cabs 65 
etek ok eee ee 70 


Voluntary contributions purchase addi- 
tional life annuities which are payable only 
to the employee who makes the contribu- 
tions. 

Annuities used to accrue on a day-to-day 
basis; this has been changed to a monthly 
basis. The effect of this is that if an annuity 
stops before the end of any month (because 
of the death of the annuitant, for example) 
there will not be any accrued unpaid annuity 
due the beneficiary for that part of the 
month which passed before the annuity 
terminated. Any unpaid annuity due (full 
months) upon the death of an annuitant 
goes to his beneficiary. Any unpaid annuity 
due upon the termination of an annuity to 
a survivor (because of remarriage, attain- 
ment of age 18, etc.) will go to the survivor, 
or to the survivor's estate if he has passed on. 

The new act increased the annuity of those 
already on the retirement rolls by 25 percent, 
or $300, whichever is less. The retired per- 
son has the choice, however, of taking the 
increase or of keeping his old rate and naming 
his wife to receive upon his death an annuity 
equal to one-half of what he is getting under 
the old law. The amount the wife gets, 
though, cannot exceed $600. A married fe- 
male annuitant has the same right to name 
her husband as survivor-annuitant. 























563) 1,125. 1,688) 2, 250) 2,813] 3,375) 3, 938 
750) 1,500) 2, 250, 3,000) 3, 750) 4, 500) 5, 250 
| | 


The following table illustrates annuities 
computed under the basic formula when 
all payments have been made: 

Hig! Years of creditable service 

aver ¢ 
salar 5 10 15 | 20 | 25 30 | 35 

ee eal peak te | | | 

$200 «$400, $600, $800 $1,000,$1, 200/$1, 200 

225, 450) 675) 900) 1, 125) 1,350) 1, 575 

2) 500 7) 1,000 1,250) 1, 500) 1,750 

300 600 900 1, 200) 1, 500) 1, 800) 2, 100 

325 650 975) 1,300) 1,625) 1,950} 2, 275 

375 750 1,125 1, 500) 1,875) 2, 250) 2,625 
? 








The annual annuity is paid in 12 equal 
monthiy installments computed to the near- 


est whole dollar; some of the above figures, 
therefore, are exact, while some are round 
figures close to the exact amount, 





The Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial relating to the 
so-called force bill, from the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune of March 1. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


DAMAGES OVERLOOKED 


In its leading editorial of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 22, the New York Times discussed the 
Truman-proposed FEPC force bill. Said that 
influential northern contemporary in part: 

“We do not believe ae Federal law could 
force the FEPC ideal on communities in 
which majority opinion ran otherwise. * * * 
A Federal FEPC with power to investigate, 
recommend, and conciliate but no power to 
enforce might get further than one with a 
policeman’s club. The problem is not insol- 
uble. Evolution works toward its solu- 
tion. * * * lt is a pity that in this po- 
litical year the issue should be degenerating 
into a question of who is going to get what 
bloc of votes.” 

It is that degeneration, of course, which 
has generated the pressure for enactment of 
the FEPC iniquity. In actual practical fact 
this force bill constitutes a political bid for 
minority-group votes and all Americans who 
have studied the circumstances surrounding 
the drive—save perhaps the sentimentalists— 
recognize and frankly acknowledge that fact. 

But there are fundamental issues raised 
by the proposed FEPC witch hunt, thought 
police, and the other force bills against the 
South which seemingly escape northern no- 
tice. One is their undertaking to break 
down constitutionally guaranteed rights and 
powers of the States. Every such encroach- 
ment weakens the framework of our Federal 
Constitution and invites new invasions. The 
very concentration of all powers in the Fed- 
eral Government against which the founding 
fathers tried to set up permanent safeguards 
by specific division of powers is being at- 
tempted by bills like these. They contain 
the seeds of a completely centralized police 
state of the totalitarian order. That is a 
Ganger which concerns Americans of all 
states and sanctions. 

The FEPC bill goes further and contem- 
plates flagrant invasion of individual rights. 
The right of an individual American engaged 
in legitimate private business to select em- 
ployees best suited for its successful conduct 
has been undoubted and unchallenged for 
more than a century of our national life. Its 
preservation, as millions in the South now 
directly threatened with its deprivation are 
convinced, is a must if there is to be preser- 
vation of any individual rights in this coun- 
try. For history shows that destruction cf 
one such right opens the way for destruction 
of others. Federally dictated employment in 
legitimate private businesses not only would 
violate an individual—and constitutional— 
right which most Americans hold funda- 
mental. Its inevitable abuse would weaken 
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respect for law and probably destroy friendly 
interracial relations in communities where 
majority opinion ran otherwise and where, 
as the New York Times points out, no such 
coercive Federal law could be enforced. 





Practical Proposals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an editorial entitled “Prac- 
tical Proposals,” published in the La- 
fayette (Ind.) Courier-Journal of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PRACTICAL PROPOSALS 


The proposal of Indiana’s Senator Capr- 
HART for a sort of international RFC to ad- 
minister European aid, as a substitute for 
the Marshall plan, is attracting much favor- 
able attention. 

Above all, the Senator is insisting upon a 
business-like method of assistance, instead of 
socialistic government spending. This in- 
sistence recommends itself. There are no 
two ways about it. There must be business 
in European aid if we are to stabilize our own 
economy and also the economic standards of 
the nations we seek to help. 

Whether or not Senator CaPrgenart’s plan 
will be accepted, it is certain to exert a whole- 
some influence, He has pointed out that the 
Marshall plan nations, whom we are being 
asked to help to the tune of $17,000,000,000, 
in money and materials, now possess gold, 
dollars, and dollar investments in this coun- 
try totaling $13,600,090,000 in known hold- 
ings, while there is strong evidence that other 
billions are held secretly in other countries. 
Under CaApeHart’s plan of extending credit 
loans, the participating countries could uti- 
lize the credit of these investments in order 
to assist in their own recovery. 

The countries in question are asked to in- 
vest in themselves just as we are asked to in- 
vest in them. That is entirely logical. This 
and other phases of the Capehart program 
should be considered. He offers the business 
approach of a practical businessman. These 
elements are too often lacking in such mat- 
ters, but are sorely needed. 


— 





Some Claims Filed With Alien Property 
Custodian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
some of the larger debt and title claims 


which have been filed with the Alien 
Property Custodian: 
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ScHEDULE B.—Debdt claims 
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Claiman. Debtor | to be owed 
: G G t 
aon .C NN tiie aie can ice pieeieceadannnsbaessquckeuneccwneweah , $01, 900000; 00 
it ow nemaanrer mate ane oon see. 1 eeeer ee ere Ree a er cen Sega bee ee ae ee lh a a ae 
Seat ako ee ne te MET ENE Austrian or German Government .......-.-.-----.-------------.-.........| 20, 000, 000. 09 
Rudolf Steiaer. Conversion Office for German Foreign Debts__---------_ pasonans 344, 800. 00 
Sta anco, Ine. - Dresdner Bank... ......--.--..----------------------- PSS ewha we 255, 489, 30 
Bank of America N. T. & § Vereinigte Stahiwerke, A. G........................----- 992, 251. 37 
Guaranty Trust of New York Mannesmanrochren- Werke, Dusseldorf. - 17 8) 
Lee Higginson & Co Royal Hungarian Government, “Futura” : oS nate \ 113 71 
Or ee ee ee Hungarian Cooperative Society Trading Co., Ltd_.___- niieaotaa peateael ‘ 
Slava Aa asa a eke cea AI oat inn nnn cadanbasacnwdneyeniith German Government..._.........-...---. eee ee ei se heed ce 8, 000, 000, 00 
John Henry and Dora Kahn........-.----------------------------+--------------+-- Deutsche Bank . s-Fteteteteteteieieteieteteteteteieieieteiieieteieieieiaiataieieieieeeieieieiatateeiaae | 172, 549. 03 
eset Bs DER cn ccnaninactenckcnewsiasnapancaginasavesesenesensananesenssenrs | Edgar William Ne uicanins Suan 1, 390 0) 
(at cell eth RRND, CONDI i aa: anata afeniinain Map oe cage esi oanei tata awelatiae nigh cgnelins Acts ae<utindmindni eee ate 4139, 843. 7 
ee So ae a tS neo ee Deutse REI oa ninpasnwanes sdvdnenenasesteneeeaenses see pina : 663, 421, 23 
Sierfr ied TINE onde cbt codccaccksnddUéheewneseseendnnnedusdasscasecanesqonsses Berliner Handels Ges mesa incshiehak depsib a yo ea created Uiaghh soheeres nh Ade taioeney at ein “a emiracathninbedl | 286, OO 
Broadway Exchange Corp. Hamburg American Line-North German Lloyd.- cuiekiambiiac dened 353, 819. 83 
Ges ral Pet pole COPD nso ckanciccawcsecadiccctcccnsewesnsecosencscocsscsescosance M Ps nnn cknenhddendien aeaineedwannnaheeonnt -- -- "3, 159 V2). 74 
anty Trust Co. of N Nidal nae ati ta cnancececaee once siete 4, 587, 925.00 
F i ch emt aes auntie iw arian ae 1, 315, 274. 38 
Franz B. Lehmann ct al. Deutsche Bank, H. Albert de Bary iGo... 2.112, 181. 57 
Dresdner Bank and for Handels Trust West, iy 3S aa Pt a 1, O68, 160, 47 
German Government... ioe 2, 283, 979, 24 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke: Dusseldorf; Amsterdansche L iquidat ticka , 51.37 
Deutsche Reiche Bank ae 2, 000, 009. 00 
Fried Krupp, A. G......-...-. ee eeieuh inate thdostintine se 928 495. 89 
MINN OMG ies uno cc ancacescsaaco-oscocscccs.., 845, 72. 70 
Deutsche Bank. _._.- Dianna Gaiden stele =a rae ae anaeweeie 2, 379, 557. 79 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft.:-..--....--.---........................ OS4, 19 
Dresdner Bank—Deutsche S. A. Bank_..-.-.------..-................... , 119, 433. 09 
Commerz Bank A. G 9 














Warde C. Hiberly Yoshitomoehima et al_..........................- icadianliiade Riedicldiacs Saineaa clam 41) 1 
Honkong & Shanghai NE NE at ee dna enbnotcnkeannene taneeaneniee Lloyd Trietino Societa A. di. ak PMI RO ne Se 900. 00). 00 

Fe a ae ke cs ence aE E aa wees Parr ON yon’ Qn aR 
aire ented WRU 8 oe a, oc. ccinmmepnwnnahenetlinae I. G. Farbenindustrie __- REECE Ee td ang” ne OF} 000. 00 
International Gili Gulld, 106. ... .ccccccsdccnsscccsesnenesenccnecnccese-ceonensenes= Shingei Corp.; Mitsubishi Shoji, Kaisha; Mitsui & Co. , Ltd: Hara & C ‘0. 578, 425. 60 


Katakura & Co,; Japan Cotton & Silk Trading Co.: Gunze Silk C orp.t 
Asachi Silk Co... Ltd.; Bank of Taiwan; Bank of Japan; Mitsui Bank, 
Ltd.; Sumito Bank, Ltd.; Yokohoma Specie Bank; Bank of Chosen, 
Ltd.; Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd.; Yokohoma Specie Bank, Ltd.; Sumitonic 
Bank, Ltd. 





Jame Gatien 6) SE ies itn thn enti tatwnceccnersttentninntuannapa Yokohoma RS 

Shirley JONG... is <cncscquineadccmstecsiasnsccanaseensecseceteesasdeetinaesoceens Ce ake le 

National City Bank of New York ‘ I a Be 16, 69 
DO Fk. occkthen cacaphpbegiiawh tedcaathacdtndeeGeuntecteiemiéuéntenvenennersens Yokohoma Specie Bank, Ltd., New York........................__..___.. 5, 230. 4 
G5 2 5 tape badndeddiaiiateed tebkdatintiaentesnnadhetdtn kamu adem ie ERS ER Sia aie : 7 6. 31 


Do. a sl, deta enn alae aM ahnd esiaaai ele aniinne eine aabnbeienannad Ce es 2, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, A. G. (Aktik- Pats) «seeeeeee-neneeeeneeonn eno 
Reichs—Kredit-Ges., A. ( 











Dresdner Bank Fillae, acess nan ciseme lassi Stinson nahi eine aetna 1 
7 3 
} 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
7 > 
jiardy a Co, es, Kiedk. Gee_.........-.................... ddendesae 1, 09 
Fried, Krupp, AvG. alte aia ele Bites Sela ccs guctace chsh ieaeistaen 1 
Deutsche Bank, Kaiserlaytory Filiale Stuttgart ----o-2 22a 1 
Darmstadter und National Bank, K. G. a. A_-...----................... 1 
a 0 cecal ladder nleniaarimtnntaandbawuinaetanmeaionsa 1 
aakiaatsacaiateeiiiciiac ie ae a wh oc aed 1 7 
SPE SIs cok Stedcciccuancectnnen laiadidean eickeiceh sta tesieb hatitice aia cant ] 7. 
ae eacaaedioes | 1 I 
Fried, Krupp, Grusonwerke, A. G_ oe 1. O98, 587. 0 
New York Trust Co Cementia Holding, A. G.; U njarische | Allger neine Kredit Bank... iridmeas 1, 237, 7 
Wilhelm Roth I. G, Farbenindustrie, A. 1. aN ea Slt eee $42, 000.00 
Silesian-American Cort | Bergwerke Gessel-Schaft, Georg von Geischels E Meee cre ae , 216, 1 Is 
61 Broadway Corp “ | Hamburg American German Lines...............................--- -----| 595, 972. 16 
Erie M. Warburg ; DIU TTIRINIUE UTR ce cwewcamumon 1, 955, 49 


! Including interest. 





SCHEDULE C.—List of larger title claims based ScHEDULE C.—List of larger title claims based ScuHEeDULE C.—List of larger title claims based 
on claimants’ valuation 





























on claimants’ valuation—Continued on claimants’ valuation—Continued 
| 
To Description of ae | 
Name sc | ennrintins 
: Amount property Name Amount Description of Name Amount Deseription of 
= al — property | propert 
Aktiebolaget Vargos..| $120, 375.00) Bank account. : , : 
Ater Forsakinga Ak- | 201,230.00) Stock in Pilot Re- Societe de Prospection.| $411,000.00! Royalties under Brandjorsokrimeak- | $215, 781.00] Stock in Pilot Re 
tiebolget. insurance Co. of patent iicense tiebolaget Veritas insurance Cc 
New York. - ‘ contract. Svenska New Y 
Ernest E. Bing........ 60, 960.00} Apartment build SA des Ateliers Brullie} 90,000.00) Royalties under W. Sobernheim. ----| 137,624. 12) Securities 
ing, bank de Freres. patent license Shanghai Power Go...| 211/318.51| Cash 
posit. ae se contract. James F., Egan........ 187,179. 74) 5,000 
Grete Blas._..........| 50,000.00] Bank account, ‘Societe des Usines | 333, 255.00) Do. | 
bonds, mortgage Chimiques Khone | il 
: certificates. Poulenc, ea 
Charles Bruening Co., 85, 146.16} Overpayment on Hope & Co. Conti- | 349,771.02) Stock in American Jean Jobert......-.... 150, 000. 00 rey 
Inc patent royalties, nental Handels Potash Chemical opy 
Forsakringsaktiebo- | 176,250.00] Stock in Pilot Re- Bank. a ee ts 
laget insurance Co. of Hermann H. Kind....| 89,074.11} Stock certificates. 
New York. Car] Schreiner.......-. 107, 187. 76, Proceeds ao Societe Rodiaceta__-.--|2, 500, 000. 00 
General | Aniline  & |12,193,190.98} Loss on General tion stock of Pilot 
Film Corp. Aniline Film’s Reinsurance Co | 
holdings in I. G. j | of New York. Compagnies Reunies | 190, 000. dv 
Chemie. Shanghai Power Co_..| 920, 456. 39) Cash. des Glaces. | | 
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ScHeDuLe C.—List of larger title claims based 
on claimants’ valuation—Continued 











Deseription of 


Amount property 


Name 








| 

Hans Biederbach....- $68, 405.48, Cash in bank ac- 

| count, 

Everett Arion........- 62, 000.00, Capital stock of 
H. Molsen «& 
Co.; accounts 
payable and re- 
ceivable bank 
accounts, and 
cash. 

Fanny Palmer-......- 100, 000.00 Fruit and vegeta- 

ble land with 
| improvements 
and cash, 

Two United States 
patents and in- 
terest in agree- 
ment with Stand- 
ard Chemical 
Products, Ine. 

Bruno Carl Reinicke_.| 250,000.00) Life and remainder 
interest in trust 

fund, 

Bank Waedenswil_...| 100,000.00) Stock in Kalio, Inc. 

Leo Zittman_.___......| 148,000.00) Credits, Chase Na- 

tional Bank and 
Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York; 
National City 
Bank of New 

York. 

_...| 66,892.65) Bank aeposit 

Invest- | 187,500.00, 125,000 shares 
| American Wine 

Corp. 
62, 000.00) Funds liquidation 
| | L.Heumann Co., 

| Ine. 
Frank A. Chambers..| 184,111.42) Interest under will 
of Anna von Zed- 
litz. 

Nagamo Kaku__.....- 75, 000.00 Stoek in Fuji Trad- 

| ing Co. 

Garibaldi...... 170, 453. 23) $2,400 annuity plus 

life interest in 
testamentary 
trust. 

Kart Warta.....:...... 77, 484.03) Cash and “all other 
vested assets.” 

Hongkong &Shanghai | 70,000.00 Lien on steel tub- 

Banking Corp, | | ing. 

Louis Pieroni.........} 192,009.00) Proceeds liquida 
tion of property, 
shares in build- 
ing trust; part- 
nership interest, 
securities. 

Homer L. Loomis..---| 152,000.00) Attorney’s lien. 

Annette Schlubach....} 105, 000. 00) Stock in Central 
American Plan- 

; tation Corp. 

Shinzaburo Sumida... 70, 000. 00; Stock in T. Sumida 

& Co. 

Daizo Sumida___.....- 50, 000. 00} Do. 

Ina Luisa Gurau_.__.. 165, 000. 00; Cash legacy. 

Eiler Moltke Huit- 50, 000. 00} Interest in 3 trust 

feldt funds. 

Industrielle Maats- 136, 000.00! Royalties under 

chappij Activit patent license 

a contract. 

Ruth Francke........- | 200, 000. 00) 800 shares of stock, 

Butlalo Electro 
Chemical Corp. 
200, 000. 00) Interest in an es 


Establissments & 51, 033. 94 
Laboratories Georges. 


Sterling Carr 
Combined 
ment Corp 





Alexander C. Dencks». 


H.M 





Ottilie Francke Muller 








tate, 
Title Guaranty & 86, 000. 00) Do. 
Trust Co., tempor- 
ary administrator, 
estate of Emma A, 
C. H. Schraeder | 
Elektro Kemisk A/S__!1, 500,000.00) Patents and ac 
crued royalties. 
Hermine K,. Hassen- 58, 000. 00} Cash 
camp. | 
Ellen Biddle von 166, 000. 00) Securities. 
Stackelberg. 
L. Z. von Vietinghoff__| 175, 000.00) Securities and cash. 
Banco de Sicilia_......| 173,000.00} Securities, cash, 
| and realty. 
Max P sohn....- 67, 000.00} Cash, 
Yuri Ya De ay 100, 000. 00! Securities. 
Otto Haas......<<<<o<. 560, 000. 00! Stock in Resinous 
Products & 
Chemical Corp. 
David Kamerman_... 70, 000.00) Attorney’s lien. 
Dr. L »Cerini..| 50,000.00, Stockin R. A.C.E. 
Inc. 
J OTe sss execs 493, 000.00, Stock in Resinous 
& Chemical Corp 
s rein New- 82,400.00! Royalties under 
es. A. |} patent license 
agreement. 
Sup 0 ap chan 97, 337.71) Royalties for use o! 
| _ invention, 
Ford Motor Co....... 63,345.57) Right of offset 
| against a vested 
claim. 
Heiunut Legerlotz..... 500, 000. 00' Patent royalties. 


ScHEDULE C.—List of larger title claims based 
on claimants’ valuation—Continued 








Description of 





Name Amount property 
Nordisk Insulin Lab- | $600,000.00} Royalties under 
oratorium. patent license 
agreement. 
Societe des Usines 170, 606.00' Royalties under 
Chimique Rhone patent license 
Poulenc. contract. 
Maria J. von Ton- 54, 618.15 Do. 
geren Boers, 
Societe Anonyme de 190, 000. 00) Do. 
Manufacture et 
Produits Chimiques 
de St. Gobain. 
Latvian Cargo & Pas- |1, 184, 187.01) Proceeds derived 


senger Steamship from Latvian 
Line. ships by way of 
earnings and 

money in bank. 
Nils Erik Lenander._. 75, 000.00; Royalties under 


agreement for 
saie of patents. 








Note.—In the previous list, two claims appeared in 
the name of Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. In 
fact, only one claim has been filed, but an amendment 
to the original claimr resulted in two claims being re- 
ported; whereas, there is only one claim and the amend- 
ment merely relates to the value of the property claimed. 
Accordingly, only one claim appears on the above list 
in the name of Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 





Laughing With Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD the text of an edi- 
torial printed in the February 26 issue 
of the Bessemer Herald, of Bessemer, 
Mich., on the subject of the humor book 
written by our colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECorD, 
as follows: 

LAUGHING WITH CONGRESS 


One of the busiest and ablest men in Con- 
gress is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wiscon- 
sin. Like every servant of the people of a 
sovereign State in the Upper Chamber, he 
became depressed because there was nothing 
much but gloom overshadowing all the affairs 
of the legislative branch of the Government. 
He decided to see what he could do about 
it—and so he worked nights on the job at 
his home writing a book to which he gave 
the title Laughing With Congress. It made 
a hit in Washington because it helped to 
raise the morale of statesmen on Capitol 
Hill and the public. 

One of the opening laughs in this book 
of nearly 250 pages was a remark by Mark 
Twain: “Suppose you were an idiot, and sup- 
pose you were a Member of Congress; but I 
repeat myself.” 

Then he tells how Americans became 
amusement mad years ago—which prompted 
the Milwaukee Journal to remark, “and we 
suppose that’s the only reason we don’t lynch 
the present Congress.” 

Senator BarRKLEy, of Kentucky, was asked 
by one of his constituents while he was home 
about the salaries of Congressmen. His 
neighbor said to BaRKLEy, “I see you fellows 
in Congress increased your salary.” The 
Senator replied, “Yes, Uncle Jack, they did; 
but I voted against it.” BARKLEY said that 
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his old friend looked him straight in the eye 
for about 5 minutes, and said, “You are just 
a darn fool.” 

One day your correspondent came upon 
Will Rogers talking to Speaker Longworth 
in a corridor in the Capitol and he stopped 
to listen while Will was convincing the 
Speaker that the Indian race was superior 
to the white. And another time he listened 
to public addresses by Will Rogers, and even 
though he was only a humorist he was al- 
ways regarded as one of the smartest men 
that lived in his time. What Will said years 
ago is a very serious fact today, i. e., “I tell 
you folks, all politics is applesauce.” 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., tells of 
an experience: “After finishing a speech that 
lasted about 45 minutes, I came down into 
the audience where I met an oldster who 
said: ‘Well, young feller, I guess you'll do. 
But,’ he continued, ‘You ain’t half as good 
as your pa, and you never will be.’” To 
which young Bob replied, “I know that prob- 
ably better than anybody else in the world, 
but why?” And the citizen said, “One trouble 
with you is that you don’t talk long enough.” 

Senator Tosry interrupted Senator Tart to 
ask permission to speak “for a moment, if 
the Senator would permit me to do so.” 

Tart asked, ‘How long will it take the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire to make his state- 
ment?’ Mr. Tosey replied: “About 5 min- 
utes, and I assure the Senator it’s worth the 
price.” 

Senator Wheeler once interrupted Senator 
VANDENBERG and remarked: “The Senator is 
a great lawyer and he knows.” Mr. VANDEN- 
BerG retorted: “The Senator from Montana 
must not be sarcastic, one of my virtues is 
that I am not a lawyer.” 

The people in Washington have shown a 
lot of enthusiasm over Senator WILEyY’s dis- 
covery that there has been plenty of “Laugh- 
ing With Congress” through the years. As 
a matter of fact he has brought a lot of 
Members of the two branches of Congress 
out of the doldrums, with his book. 





Two Points for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ‘“‘Two 
Points for Congress,” published in the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of February 23, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TWO POINTS FOR CONGRESS 


Debate on the European recovery program 
is about to start now that the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee has produced its bill. 
Nearly every important personage or organi- 
zation has had its say for or against helping 
Europeans help themselves. One of the latest 
reports, called An American Program of Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, was published by 
the Committee for Economic Development. 

“Loans should be truly loans,” it said. Gifts 
should be gifts and currency transactions just 
that. If this is to be so, why not have all the 
loans under the plan handled by our Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation instead of just 
the initial appropriation? This is Senator 
CaPEHART’S proposal, and it makes sense. No 











other Government agency is better equipped 
to handle this phase of the program. Also if 
the 16 nations set up RFC’s of their own, they 
would have more control over the financing 
of private industrial expansion as well as a 
direct financial stake in every loan that was 
made. For Mr. CaPeHART proposes that their 
American investments be used as matching 
capital for each RFC’s revolving fund. 

The CED's report also briefly mentions that 
“the program must be consistent with the 
objectives of the United Nations and contrib- 
ute to its success.” Everybody is being brief 
about the UN these days. Mr. Truman seems 
to have completely forgotten about it. But 
if our national administration were now mak- 
ing vigorous moves to strengthen the UN by 
eliminating the veto and creating a military 
force to carry out its decisions, there would 
be hope that the recovery program could 
eventually become a truly United Nations 
project, instead of solely an American show. 
We should make every effort now to create a 
UN, with or without Russia, that can become 
the real organizer of international coopera- 
tion not only economic but military, social, 
and political. 

These two points should be carefully con- 
sidered by Congress in its deliberations over 
the European recovery program. One prom- 
ises greatest success with less money in pro- 
moting European recovery. The other prom- 
ises a strong, workable, and democratic UN 
capable of keeping pace with justice and pre- 
venting aggression anywhere in the world. 





Pensions at Sixty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer, of Wheeling, W. Va., for March 3, 
1948. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PENSIONS AT 60 


United States Senator CHAPMAN REVER- 
cCoMB, Republican, of West Virginia, has come 
out in favor of optional old-age pensions at 
the age of 60 years. He would change the 
present United States social-security system 
to make such retirements possible. No one 
would be compelled to quit work at the age of 
60, but those who were worn out or ill at 
that age would have the privilege of doing so. 

As it is now, so-called social security at 
the age of 65 years is hardly any security at 
all, as actuarial statistics will reveal. Many 
thousands of those who work a lifetime and 
expect to retire at the age of 65 never reach 
that age, or at best survive but a year or two. 

If there is any value at all in social security 
it is not altogether in removing elderly per- 
sons from the care of the State or their chil- 
dren and grandchildren, but in crowning a 
human life with the glory of unworried lei- 
sure in the sunset years when the voyage into 
the Great Beyond becomes nearer and nearer. 
Vouchsafing to all human beings this priv- 
ilege of recounting the vicissitudes and joys 
of a life worthily spent and in contemplating 
what lies beyond the grave is a priceless boon. 

There !s no doubt that Senator REVERCOMB’S 
proposal will have a tremendous national 
appeal. It is just such consideration of the 
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elderly and needy that is worthy of the high- 
est idealism of the America that we love. Not 
all persons are equally endowed with physical 
resources to carry them much beyond the 
age of 65. Quite the reverse is the case. Nor 
are all persons buffeted and worn in the same 
degree by the ups and downs of life. Some 
find it easy to make a living and save up 
funds for a rainy day. Others, equally will- 
ing, equally industrious, find it dificult. In 
some cases, a single false step, a single acci- 
dent, will destroy the savings of a lifetime. 

If all young persons realized how swiftly 
the years roll by from 20 to 60 or even 50, 
they would start life out by pvrchasing an 
annuity and keeping it up through the 
years. But at 20, life seems limitless and, 
to many youngsters, the age of 59 or 60 or 
even 40 seems a dim and distant event to 
be met when it remotely arrives. Yet the 
pageant of the years actually is as swift as 
the unrolling of a motion picture as each 
fleeting instant of time is here and gone 
to return no more. 

Who knows how much the Nation would 
gain by setting the pension retirement age 
at 60 rather than 65? Give these elderly 
people the time and unworried leisure to 
study the state of the world in the light of 
their experiences, and the whole Nation 
might be the gainer from their ideas. On 
the other hand there are many who like 
to work and find it a joy and pleasure be- 
cause at 65, 70, 75, and even 80 years they 
are not so physically or mentally worn as 
to prevent their daily, habitual toil. But 
these are the exceptions, and while they 
set a noble pattern, they are not the rule. 

There is nothing which so sadly reflects 
on civilization as to see any elderly person, 
man or woman, in shameful and sorrowful 
want in the declining years. The physical 
penalties of advancing age are enough to 
bear without adding to it the terrors of 
poverty. 

We, here on earth are not the final judges 
of any human career. We cannot possibly 
arrive at all the facts and impulses that 
actuate a human heart. The world cannot 
rightly go blithely by and place the aged 
upon a shelf or shove them aside to shift 
for themselves. An elderly man or woman, 
passing the few last remaining years in 
comfort and free from want ought to be 
the crowning glory of our civilization, how- 
ever it may be attained, whether by Govern- 
ment pensions to which the beneficiary has 
long contributed, or by similar provisions 
through the cooperation of the employer, or 
by foresight to privately purchase an an- 
nuity through the years. 

Therefore many in West Virginia will 
think that Senator Revercoms deserves their 
gratitude for advancing this proposal and 
giving to it all the prestige of his high office. 
Others in other States, too, will be grateful 
to him. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated March 5, 1948, from John Breck- 
inridge, addressed to me, dealing with 


‘ the proposed extension of the Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act, together with a 
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portion of a statement made by Hugh 
W. Taylor with respect to trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with Mexico on burley 
and dark-leaf tobacco. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Pope BALuarD & Loos, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1948. 
Hon. HucH EvuTLeErR, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, i 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator EvutTiter: With reference 
to my recent letters to you concerning the 
lack of appropriate safeguards in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and the seri- 
ous danger of injury to domestic producers 
inherent in any extension of that act with- 
out appropriate safeguarding amendments, 
I want to call your attention to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hugh W. Taylor, speaking for 
the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, February 25, 1948, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 

This tobacco association is an export asso- 
ciation and in the past has been one of tha 
stanch supporters of the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program. They have finally dis- 
covered that there is nothing reciprocal 
about trade agreements negotiated by the 
State Department and have concluded that 
the reciprocal trade agreements program as 
administered by the State Department is a 
farce on the American public and should not 
be continued. He specifically states that his 
association believes that all existing recipro- 
cal trade agreements should be terminated. 

I am enclosing a part of Mr. Taylor's testi- 
mony which I think you and your commit- 
tee should study very carefully. It provides 
an excellent example of how even exporters 


and those who have in the past whcle- 
heartedly supported the reciprocal trade 
agreements program are beginning to sce 
through the State Department deception 


and to realize the fact that the State De- 
partment tariff cutting has never been in- 
tended to be reciprocal and never will be re- 
ciprocal. Certainly under such circum- 
stances the authority for such a deceptive 
pregram of unilateral tariff cutting should 
not be extended. I would like to quote just 
briefly from what Mr. Taylor says on behali 
of tobacco growers in answer to a question 
from Chairman Edminster: 

“Yes, sir, I think we would be better off 
without them (reciprocal trade agreements) 
because when we get a situation like that, 
the rates of duty would then be back in the 
hands of Congress, and I think Congres 
much more sympathetic to the attitude of 
the people than the people who negotiate 
trade agreements.” 

Mr. Taylor’s full testimony is available a 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
and I believe it will be of interest to you. 


I believe it would be very enlightening and 
very thought producing to all of the pcoy 

in the United States who have-any interest 
in the reciprocal trade agreements program. 


JOHN ERECKINRI 
HEARING ON TRADE AGREEMENT Nit 
WITH MEXxICco 
TESTIMONY OF HUGH W. TAYLOR, BURLEY AND 
DARK-LEAF TOBACCO EXPORT ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. (IN PART) 
Those who export tobacco from this « 
try to Mexico feel, and I believe have stated 
that belief, that they expect that the present 
rate will cause a decrease of about 50 percent 
in the amount of tobacco, particularly burley, 
which we will export from the United States 
to Mexico. Now, in total quantity in rela- 
tion to total supply, that is not in itself a 
matter of serious consequence, but we h 
trade agreements with a large number ol 


GOTIATION 
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countries in South America and Europe scat- 
tered out what we think is due reason and 
just cause places an additional duty on to- 
bacco, which, in effect, more than doubles 
the original duty, then every other country 
in the world With which you have a trade 
agreement could, under similar conditions 
and with the same argument, possibly do the 
same thing; and in that case we feel that 
trade agreements are entirely unstable, and 
if they are unstable, they have very little 
value. 

We have discussed the matter with our 
producers and with our exporters, and we 
feel—and we came to this conclusion very 
reluctantly because of the producers of burley 
tcbacco, flue-cured tobacco, fire-cured, and 
CGark air-cured, as well as the exporters of 
those types and warehousemen who sell those 
types have, as you gentlemen know, in the 
past supported the principle of reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

I would like to stress the word “recipro- 
cal.” However, we feel that if under the 
provisions of the trade agreements we have 
slight protection, which the present situa- 
tion in Mexico indicates that we have under 
trade agreements, then we feel, and we have 
been reluctantly forced to the conclusion, 
that it would be better for us as a practical 
course if we had no trade agreements. 

- ~ oo aa * 


Mr. Grecc. Would you advocate that rather 
than accept increased rates so far as your 
business is concerned, the agreement be de- 
nounced and the Mexican Government left 
perfectly free to fix any rate it wished on to- 
bacco, we in turn withdrawing concessions 
to them in the current agreement? That 
wou!d be one of the alternatives that might 
result. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Grecc. Would that be the type of thing 
that would appeal to your industry? 

Mr. TayLor. Yes. I am speaking from the 
tobacco point of view, that we are going to 
lose our trade, and if that is the case, why 
have an agreement with them? You see, it 
isn't only Mexico that has the tobacco trade. 
That isn’t the only thing. 

While this I am going to say now has noth- 
ing to do with Mexico itself, you remember 
when they went to Geneva last year just 
about the time the people got to Geneva and 
maybe a little bit before or maybe later, I 
don’t know the exact date, but at least soon 
after that we had a situation whereby the 
greatest market in the world for American 
tobacco suddenly upped its duty rate by 
about 50 percent for the express purpose of 
refusing imports of tobacco from this coun- 
try. That was stated as the reason. 

It was stated as the reason to save dollars. 
Well, there wasn’t anything very much said 
about that. 

* cs * * . 

Then you follow that up a short time later 
with Mexico with a 40 percent ad valorem 
rate of duty. That makes the tobacco grow- 
ers of this country wonder whether or not 
their Government really has very much in- 
terest in them other than a couple of billion 
dollars they get out of excise and other reve- 
nue or whether they have any great interest 
in protecting markets for tobacco which have 
been built up over about 300 years, in fact, 
tobacco was first produced in this country 
for purposes of export, and throughout the 
whole period from 1620 on down to the pres- 
ent time the export trade in tobacco has been 
of tremendous importance, not only to the 
producers, but to the general economy of the 
United States as a whole. 

Now, between the two wars we lost very 
heavily in our export business, largely 
through erection of trade barriers and cur- 
rency manipulations and barter and one 
thing and another. After the war every- 
thing was going to be different, but now we 
have a series of happenings which lead us 


to believe that we could wind up in a worse 
position so far as our export trade is con- 
cerned than we were before World War II. 

So we just wonder where we go from here 
without us getting in these agreements some 
protection for the industry. You remember 
that at Geneva we cut the rate on tobacco 
coming into this country to all the countries 
of the world. We feel that that is a good 
thing to do provided other people do the 
same. In other words, provided it is re- 
ciprecal. 

However, when we cut our duties and other 
people raised their duties, we can't see where 
there is anything reciprocal in it. 

Mr. Grecc. Would you prefer if the Mexi- 
cans had invoked a clause in their agreement 
which permits them to place a quota on your 
product rather than take this unilateral 
action? 

Mr. TaYLor. It would depend on what the 
quota was. That I couldn’t say, of course. 
We don’t know until they would impose a 
quota what the effect would be, you see. 

Mr. Grecc. I was thinking of it as a 
method. They have a right to do that under 
the terms of the agreement, and that is the 
normal device. 

Mr. TayLor. That, from a tobacco grower’s 
point of view is, we think, one of the weak- 
nesses in trade agreements that we make a 
trade agreement, and then we make some 
provisions in it; in fact, we make so many 
provisions in it that anybody can do nearly 
anything he wants, provided he wants to do 
it bad enough. In other words, it doesn’t 
lend any great stability to the trade which 
you build up. 

Mr. Grecc. Thank you. 

Mr. Gay. Mr. Taylor, referring again to 
your reluctant conclusion, do you feel that 
none of the trade agreements which this 
country has entered into for the past 12 or 14 
years have been of value to the tobacco in- 
dustry? 

Mr. TAYLoR. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. GAy. You don’t? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir; I don’t think they 
have. Now, you mean, has our trade expand- 
ed under those agreements or have we held 
our own under them? 

Mr. GAy. Or have you possibly gone back at 
a less rapid pace than you would have oth- 
erwise? 

Mr. TAyYLor. We went back. 

Chairman EpMINSTER. At a less rapid pace? 
I am not sure you understand what he said. 

Mr. GAy. If you lost, did you lose at possi- 
bly a less rapid rate of loss than vou other- 
wise would have? 

Mr. TAYLor. Well, you can only judge that 
by what happened previously. Then there 
was a gain, as I see it. That is something 
you can’t calculate, because you have no 
equation for it. 

Chairman EDMINSTER. Mr. Taylor, you keep 
alluding to a preference for no agreement at 
all with Mexico or with any other country, 
rather than to have any agreement in which 
they raised their rates. 

Now, do you really think that the tobacco 
growers of this country would be better off 
if all such agreements were canceled, all 
concessions we now have in trade agree- 
ments, therefore, were canceled? 

Mr. Tay.Lor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman EDMINSTER. You think the grow- 
ers would be better off than if the agree- 
ments contained in effect, including an 
agreement in which there was some increase 
in the rates? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir, I think we would be 
better off without them because when we 
get a situation like that, the rates of duty 
would then be back in the hands of Congress, 
and I think Congress is much more sympa- 
thetic to the attitude of the people than 
the people who negotiate trade agreements. 
That is speaking very frankly. So that ina 
situation like this with Mexico if they said, 
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“Certainly, we are going to do so and s0,” 
Congress would turn around and say, “We 
are going to do so and so, too.” 

So that you have a situation there where 
you have people elected by the people who 
would be taking care of the situation rather 
than people who are more indirectly the serv- 
ants of the people. 

Chairman EpDMINSTER. What your answer 
comes to in effect, if my powers of reasoning 
are any good this morning, simply this: 

That you think that with the agreements 
all canceled, there wou'd be more pressure 
put upon these ccuntries to enter into new 
arrangements or make new concessions that 
wou!d be better for the tobacco export trade. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Chairman EpMINsTrR. Than the treatment 
they would be currently getting under these 
agreements. 

Mr. TAYLor. Yes. 

Chairman EpMINSTER. That is what you 
are saying. 

Mr. TayLor. We can’t see where we have 
got very much under trade agreements. 





Civil Government for Pacific Trust Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
published in the Manila Evening News, 
one on February 10 and one on February 
11, 1948, both dealing with the necessity 
for establishing some type of civil gov- 
ernment in the trust islands in the 
Pacific. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Manila Evening News of February 
10, 1948] 
UNITED STATES SENATE BODY PLANS ON-THE-SPOT 
STUDY OF MICRONESIA CONDITIONS 


(By Hamilton Faron) 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—The islands of 
Micronesia, scene of some of the hottest 
fighting in the Pacific war, may be visited 
by a Senate committee to determine what 
form of government they should have. 

The committee, in addition to deciding 
upon a form of government complying with 
“local customs,” plans also to study economic 
and social needs of the people scattered 
throughout the area. 

Senate authority to make the trip has been 
asked by Senator Corpon, Republican, Ore- 
gon, a member of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

He suggested in a resolution submitted to 
the Senate for approval that the committee 
study— 

1. The peoples, customs, laws, economies, 
resources, and governments. 

2. The interrelation and the natural or 
appropriate integration of such areas, 

3. Measures designed to advance the secu- 
rity and well-being of the peoples and econ- 
omies. 

4. Such other matters relating to such 
areas as the committee may deem appro- 
priate. 
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Included in the area proposed for study 
are the islands formerly under Japanese con- 
trol under a League of Nations mandate after 
the First World War. They are the Mar- 
shalls, Carolines, Marianas, and Palaus. 

The islands now are under trusteeship of 
the United States. The Navy is responsible 
for their administration. 

Legislation to establish basic laws for the 
islands under civil administration has been 
under consideration by the Navy and In- 
terior Departments and is expected to be 
submitted to Congress soon, 

But spokesmen for the Senate committee 
said its members feel that Congress should 
defer action until the committee has gath- 
ered first-hand information. 

Tentatively, the committee plans, if the 
Cordon resolution is approved, to send its 
members out into the Pacific for personal 
visits to all of the major islands. As now 
drawn, the plan calls for experts in agricul- 
tural, mineral, ethnic, civil government, and 
social matters to accompany the Senators. 

Working from a base somewNere in the 
vast area—a water expanse larger than the 
United States—the committee members and 
experts would spread out over the territory. 
Thus, as subcommittees, they would be able 
to conduct studies of problems of each island 
group. 

Development of the fishing industry is ex- 
pected to be given major consideration. One 
matter to be considered would be lowering 
of tariffs on fishery products sent from the 
islands to the United States. A Micronesian 
recovery plan might come within the scope 
of the studies. Under the Japanese mandate 
before World War II, the islands operated 
under an oriental economy—low wages and 
low costs. Now, under United States con- 
trol, wages remained low, but costs have in- 
creased. Most of the islands’ towns and vil- 
lages were destroyed during the war. Their 
industries suffered, but have made some 
moves toward recovery. 

In addition to the first-hand study of 
Micronesian problems, some members of the 
committee say it might be advisable for 
Senators to go on to Japan. There, they 
suggest, the committee could discuss Micro- 
nesian problems with Japanese officials who 
served as administrators of the island’ groups 
prior to the war. 


[From the Manila Evening News of February 
11, 1948] 


WASHINGTON TODAY 
(By Paul B. McGee) 


WASHINGTON, February 10 (Special) —The 
suggestion that a United States Senate com- 
mittee be constituted to investigate the 
islands of Micronesia opens some interesting 
possibilities as far as the Philippines are con- 
cerned. 

Whatever happens to the Marshalls, Mari- 
anas, Carolines, and Palaus is going to affect 
the Philippines, and the new republic will 
probably ask friendly consultation in any 
eventual disposition of the islands. 

The islands were under Japanese mandate 
between the two world wars. Behind a pre- 
Russian iron curtain, Japan made the islands 
a series of stationary aircraft carriers and 
staging areas from which the lightning 
thrusts against the Philippines and southeast 
Asia were mounted early in the last war. 

As these islands represent a very direct 
threat to the southern Philippines, in a stra- 
tegic sense, the Philippines will likely be 
sensitive to plans for their future disposition. 
Too many people remember too well how Jap 
planes appeared from those islands for the 
Philippines to be complacent about their 
future use. 

The islands are now under United States 
trusteeship, and are being administered by 
the United States Navy. However, their dis- 
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position, as far as the UN is concerned, may 
mot be final, as some of the other major pow- 
ers seem less than fully satisfied over their 
present status. It is unlikely that the United 
States would ever agree to any other disposi- 
tion of bases which cost so much United 
States blood and treasure to capture in the 
long haul back to the Philippines, and it is 
certain the Philippines would raise a con- 
siderable voice if any other disposition were 
contemplated. 

However, it is the economic possibilities 
of the islands which intrigue thoughtful 
members of the Filipino community in 
Washington. If their development is un- 
dertaken as a UN project, what better base 
than the Philippines to expedite that devel- 
opment? There is no other country with 
modern facilities So close. 

And with the United States and the Phil- 
ippines in complete accord on joint defense 
plans, it is prcbable that the United States 
would look with a kindlier eye on Philip- 
pine assistance’ in developing Micronesia 
than the proffered assistance of any other 
nation. 

It is known that the Japanese developed 
the fishing industry of these necklace-like 
atolls to a very considerable degree. The 
growth of a Filipino offshore fishing industry 
would be fostered considerably by these 
Micronesian fishing grounds, if they were 
available. There are other industries possi- 
ble in Micronesia also, including fertilizer 
and some other developments which could 
interest Filipino entrepreneurs if they were 
available for exploitation. 

It must be emphasized that these possi- 
bilities have hardly entered the realm of 
speculation yet. Nonetheless, the islands of 
Micronesia represent some interesting possi- 
bilities, as far as the Philippines are con- 
cerned, and you can bet your last peseta that 
the Philippine foreign office will be keeping 
an eye peeled on developments throughout 
the area. 





Unified Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “Uni- 
fied Regulation,” published in the New 
York Times of February 28, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNIFIED REGULATION 


A special committee of the country’s rail 
executives, appointed by the Association of 
American Railroads to study the problem, has 
filed a report urging the establishment of a 
single agency to regulate all types of inter- 
state commerce. 

Tke proposal itself is not anew one. This 
is the first time, however, that the railroads 
have officially expressed their approval of the 
idea. The report of the special committee, 
which was headed by J. M. Symes, a vice pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad, declares: 
“The divided authority and responsibility un- 
der our present national transportation pol- 
icy * * * are not helpful to coordination 
of the various forms of transportation now 
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serving the public. If maximum progress is 
to be made in the coordination of transpor- 
tation and a healthy, well-balanced system 
developed, all forms of interstate for-hire 
transportation should be under one regula- 
tory body.” 

Actually, the adoption of a single agency or 
department of this kind would not represent 
a change of policy, but rather a method of 
implementing the policy laid down in the 
last major piece of legislation in this fleld, 
the Transportation Act of 1940. The first 
amendment to the then existing law con- 
tained in that measure was a new declaration 
of national transportation policy. That dec- 
laration reads in part: “It is hereby declared 
to be the national transportation policy of 
the Congress to provide for fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transportation 
subject to the provisions of this act, so ad- 
ministered as to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of each * * * all 
to the end of developing, coordinating, and 
preserving a transportation system by water, 
highway, and rail, as well as other means, 
adequate to meet the needs of the commerce 
of the United States. * * *” 

If the basic objective of national trans- 
portation policy is coordination, as this dec- 
laration clearly indicates, then the idea of 
a coordinating agency would seem to be a 
wholly natural and logical corollary. 





Reduction of Force of Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received from the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1948. 
Hon. EpitH Nourse RocGeErs, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans, 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 3, 1948, transmitting a resolu- 
tion relating to the present reduction in 
force program of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, which resolution was adopted on the 
mentioned date by the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in executive cossion. 

I regret that I am unable to comply with 
the request in the resolution to hold the 
program in abeyance pending a detailed 
study of the matter by the committee. 
Prompt action is required because sufficient 
funds in the appropriation for salaries and 
expenses are not available to the Veterans’ 
Administration for the balance of fiscal year 
1948 to continue current operations with the 
present number of employees. Moreover, 
prompt reduction is indicated in order that 
we may enter fiscal year 1949 with the num- 
ber of employees for which funds will be 
available if there is appropriated for salaries 
and expenses the amount requested hy the 
Veterans’ Administration in the budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1949 which have been 
submitted to the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart H. Gray, Jr., Administrator. 
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Some Help for the Poor Postman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Paul Gallico from the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph of March 5, 1948: 

THINKING ALOUD 
(By Paul Gallico) 
SOME HELP FOR THE POOR POSTMAN 


Whom do I write to in Congress, please, 
to see about getting some help for the poor 
postman? The postman is wretchedly under- 
paid. 

I uncerstand there is a bill pending in 
Congress, lost somewhere in committee, to 
give postal employees a cost-of-living in- 
crease, but nobody does anything about it. 
Why not? And whom do I see about get- 
ting some action on this? It’s my money. 
I’m willing to spend some of it to see that 
the mail carrier and other employees get a 
decent living wage. How do I get anybody 
to listen to me? 

Why do I care? Because I think it’s a 
dirty trick that the last citizens to be con- 
sidered for relief and wage increases when 
prices go up are those civil servants who work 
for the postal service. We take them too 
much for granted. The mail is always in 
front of the door in the morning, so why 
worry about the folks who get it there? This 
is my own private crusade I am waging 
because I feel like it. 

The mailman, you know, Can't strike. He 
signs a piece of paper when he takes his job 
giving up that right. That’s civil service. 
He gets certain other benefits in exchange, 
but he has no way of calling it forcibly to 
your attention that he needs more money to 
live on and needs it badly. 

Can you imagine the chaos if the Nation 
had to go a month, or a week, or even a 
couple of days, without mail service? What 
a holler there would be. How you would kick 
and scream and_yell and look into the mat- 
ter of the wages of postal employees; and 
when you saw how little they were getting, 
you would shout clear down to Washington 
for Congress to vote them a fair wage and 
end the strike. 

Do you have to have a strike to do that? 
Is that the only way anybody can get a 
square shake? Because if it is, the postman 
is sunk. 

Why couldn't one donate 15 minutes, or a 
half hour out of an entire year to the guys 
and gals who handle such a vital adjunct 
to your daily life? That and a 3-cent stamp. 
That’s all it would take. No dough. Just 
the time it takes to sit down and write a 
letter to your Congressman saying in effect, 
“Hey, brother Congressman: This is John 
W. Taxpayer and Voter speaking. How about 
cutting out the politics and the stalling and 
the phony economizing and getting busy on 
paying your postal employees enough to live 
on like human beings instead of poor re- 
lations?” 

There are at least four bills proposing to 
give the letter carriers and their associates, 
the clerks and handlers, a cost-of-living in- 
crease. Those bills are still kicking around 

n committee, neglected, or being passed over 
by men who don’t have to worry about paying 
the rent or the grocer-or sending kids to 
school or dvessing them decently. Talk, talk, 
yattatta-yattatta, talk. 


And in the meantime the wives of the post- 
office folk grow gray-headed trying to make 
both ends meet, something which has statis- 
tically been shown to be impossible. With 
current prices they cannot live on what they 
earn. Fear and worry are their constant 
house guests. 

There must be more people outside of the 
postal service who give a hoot about this be- 
sides myself. Come on. Speak up for these 
forgotten people. Or if you are not a letter 
writer, why not clip this column, write “Me, 
too” on the bottom, sign your name, and mail 
it to your Congressman or Senator. The 
work of 2 or 3 minutes. 

When the mai:sman came in the morning 
you'd be able to say, “Hey, I wrote to Congress 
today to hurry up and give you more dough.” 
He would give you a big smile, and a hand- 
shake, and “Thank you.” You'd feel wonder- 
ful all day. So would he. 





Overcoming Group Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
published in the newspaper I] Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano on June 29, 
which was awarded the first prize in a 
contest, conducted by the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity for the besf edi- 
torial in a foreign language newspaper 
in the United States on the subject of 
overcoming group prejudice: 

REMOVE THE BLIGHT ON AMERICA 


There are three main requirements of our 
country’s fulfilling its great responsibilities 
in promoting world reconstruction and 
preserving peace. These three vital require- 
ments are: The maintenance of a healthy 
national economy, continually invigorating 
our democratic way of life, and the’ solidifi- 
cation of our national unity. Upon exam- 
ination, it will be found that these three dis- 
tinct factors are intertwined beyond separa- 
tion in the life of the people. 

However, there is one element around 
which these three prerequisites revolve. That 
element is the question of racialism—race 
prejudice and hatred. We know of no other 
social question which involves as much, and 
which cuts so completely across, our coun- 
try’s welfare and the world’s future. Every 
single manifestation of discrimination on 
account of race, national origin, or religion 
hurts America’s economic life, saps the vi- 
tality of our democratic foundations and in- 
stitutions, and dangerously disrupts our na- 
tional unity. Every action in any part of 
the country rooted in racial prejudice and 
conceived in bigotry and intolerance is a blow 
against the entire America: people and the 
fundamental interests of all other nations 
dedicated to economic reconstruction and 
peace. 

OUR TRUE GREATNESS 

The basic source of America’s national 
strength lies in the unity, not only of its 
geographical sections and 48 States, but 
above all of its component human elements 
of diverse national, racial, and religious 
origins. Here is a rich variety of cultures, 
ideals, ideas, talents, capacities, and aspira- 
tions mingled and merged into one new and 
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distinct national and social pattern. This 
is America. Here is the why and wherefore 
of our Nation's unity, vitality, accomplish- 
ments, and bright prospects of progress. And 
by the same token, here is the most danger- 
ously vulnerable spot in the body-politic of 
the American people. Those who would di- 
vide our country along the lines of color, 
creed, or national origin would ruin its pres- 
ent and future. What we have done in 
America in welding under one banner and 
common ideals, men and women from all 
climes, of all creeds and colors, is a model 
for older continents—for a world in despair 
and misery. To spread bigotry in our midst, 
to peddle anti-Semitism, to discriminate 
against human beings because of the color 
of their skin, or to put up economic or social 
handicaps against someone because he speaks 
with an accent, or happened to be born in 
another land is the surest way of undermin- 
ing America and tearing her asunder beyond 
repair. 

Whether they realize it or not, that is pre- 
cisely the fatal blow some inhabitants of 
our country are striking against America 
when they resort to race hatred, to hostility 
toward their countrymen of a different faith, 
and to petty persecution and disgusting dis- 
crimination against those who may have 
been born in Italy or the Ukraine, or whose 
accent may not be Yankee-pure or of the 
crystal-clear below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line variety. When such bigots engage in 
their thoroughly un-American propaganda 
and practices, they not only hurt some par- 
ticular individuals at home but injure be- 
yond measure the good name and moral 
prestige of the whole American people 
abroad. 

ARMING OUR ENEMIES 


In Italy, in France, in England, in China, 
and in Latin America the main weapon, the 
most effective argument of the demagogues 
against the United States is the manifesta- 
tion of race prejudice in our country. Of 
course, individuals of this ilk engage in ter- 
rible slanders and exaggerations. Yet, even 
the slightest manifestation of race hatred in 
our country is an opening for dangerous in- 
fection, since it provides just the fuel de- 
manded by those who want to inflame world 
opinion against our Nation. It must be 
frankly stated that throughout Europe and 
the Old World, the most sinister and telling 
method of discrediting America’s motives 
and policies is the pointing of a finger of 
guilt at our Nation for abominable crimes 
like lynching or reprehensive economic and 
social practices based on national prejudices 
and antagonisms in the United States. 

With even the best democratic foreign 
policy, America will never be able to win the 
peoples of other lands for world reconstruc- 
tion and peace as long as we do not sericusly 
set about to uproot every vestige and dis- 
card every practice of race hatred, religious 
prejudice, and national discrimination at 
home. It is painfully significant that the 
one section of our country where racialism 
is rampant, where lynching now and then 
rears its ugly head, has the highest rate of 
illiteracy and illness and the lowest level of 
poverty. Nothing makes more difficult good 
government and broad participation of the 
people in political life than does race 
prejudice. 

Laws against race prejudices? Fine. A 
Fair Employment Practice Commission? 
Sure. But valuable as these are, preventive 
rather than punitive measures will be deci- 
sive. Our schools, churches, labor unions, 
cultural bodies, press, and radio must be 
aroused and mobilized for an unceasing drive 
against this ghastly blight on the good name 
of our Nation—against this serious, but not 
insuperable, obstacle to America’s fulfilling 
its historic destiny. 
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“not been on hand with its plans—I truly 


Let’s Watch Our Step on How We Use 
Advertising 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I would like at this time to pre- 
sent an address made in New York Fri- 
day, March 5, 1948, by Mr. Gardner 
(Mike) Cowles, editor and publisher of 
Look magazine, and publisher of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. Mr. 
Cowles is also associated with his brother 
John Cowles, in ownership of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, and is presi- 
dent of the Cowles Broadcasting Co., 
which owns and operate: radio stations 
KRNT, in Des Moines, Iowa; WNAX, in 
Yankton, S. Dak.; WCOP, in Boston, 
Mass.; and WOL in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Cowles was the principal speaker 
at the 1948 advertising awards dinner at 
which a gold medal for outstanding 
service to advertising during 1947 was 
presented to Theodore S. (Ted) Rep- 
plier, president of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

The subject of the ac:'ress was, Let’s 
Watch Our Step on How We Use Adver- 
tising. The text follows: 


I am proud and pleased to be on this pro- 
gram because it gives me a chance to help 
honor Ted Repplier—and in honoring him to 
pay a richly deserved tribute to the Adver- 
tising Council, to comment on the superb 
job advertising did during the war, and to 
make an observation or .two in the discus- 
sion now going on in business circles as to 
just what part national advertising can and 
should play in helping the American people 
understand and appreciate our freedoms. 

Ted and I have one special bond—we both 
spent the war fighting our way through red 
tape in Washington. Ted started with Ray 
Rubicam in the War Manpower Agency un- 
der Paul McNutt, until Ted became head of 
the Washington office of the War Advertising 
Council in the spring of 1943. 

I was the first head of the domestic branch 
of the Office of War Information—an agency 
then made up mainly of a conglomeration 
of sincere but starry-eyed writers and other 
ideological zealots who regarded an advertis- 
ing man with about the same respect you 
mighv give a medicine man or a barker at a 
sideshow. 

Those of you who were not in Washington 
during the first few months following Pearl 
Harbor will never realize how near adver- 
tising came to being banned entirely during 
the war. At the first intergovernment meet- 
ing I attended after Roosevelt persuaded me 
to take the OWI job, two very top New Deal 
Officials argued that the Treasury should im- 
mediately disallow all advertising as a legiti- 
mate business expense, since advertising, they 
said, is just a waste and a luxury which had 
no excuse for existing, particularly in war- 
time. 

I honestly believe that if the War Adver- 
tising Council had not come into being to 
show Washington officials how advertising 
could help convert the country to war—help 
inform the people on the vital war themes— 
help the Government quickly activate public 
opinion—if the War Advertising Council had 





believe advertising would have been sub- 
stantially blacked out during the war. 

This would have destroyed our advertising 
agencies. This would have ruined our radio 
stations, our magazines, our newspapers. 
But it almost happened. 

Whoever thought up and worked out the 
network time-allocation plan under which 
commercial sponsors gave up a minute or 
two of their time out of each program for 
vital war themes—deserves the blessing of all 
of us interested in advertising. That plan 
sold Washington on the job advertising could 
do. And soon afterward Washington learned 
the extreme value of the sponsored public- 
service advertising in the magazines and 
newspapers. 

If advertising had not been allowed to help 
during the war, the Government would have 
been obliged to force the public by legisla- 
tion to do the necessary things. Compulsion 
wasn't needed because advertising did the 
job through persuasion. In other words, ad- 
vertising in a vital degree helped us win the 
war and still hold on to most of our tradi- 
tional, voluntary, democratic ways. 

Hundreds of the country’s top advertising 
men have devoted weeks and months to the 
Advertising Council—but certainly the four 
men who have been chairmen—first Chet 
LaRoche, then Harold Thomas, tien Jim 
Young, and now Charlie Mortimer, deserve 
our special thanks. They made the Council 
succeed. Before the end of+the war, they 
had convinced even most of the rabid New 
Dealers of the value of advertising—those 
same New Dealers who had wanted to outlaw 
advertising after Pearl Harbor. 

These New Dealers who looked down their 
noses at advertising with such confident rec- 
titude, remind me sadly of the story of the 
young Oxford don who did not seem to be 
participating in the war. At a party in Lon- 
don an ardently patriotic officer turned to 
him and said: “What are you contributing 
to victory?” 

The don replied: “Sir, I am the civilization 
which you are fighting to save.” 

Some businessmen are critical of the fact 
that the Advertising Council didn’t disband 
with the end of the war or at least after the 
reconversion period. Advertising in peace- 
time, they argue, has only one function—to 
sell goods. The Council, they say, is giving it 
jobs which should be done in other ways—not 
through sponsored advertising of individual 
companies. 

These businessmen are right when they 
say advertising’s primary function is to sell 
goods—and it is well for all of us to keep that 
in mind—but we need also to think about the 
importance of advertising in our whole Amer- 
ican scheme, 

We don’t want to lose either our economic 
freedoms or our political freedoms. Free 
speech and the concept of a free press have 
developed so strongly in America, in my opin- 
ion, because our information media—our 
newspapers, Our magazines, our radio sta- 
tions—have remained in private hands. We 
need to remember that advertising, coming 
from thousands of different private compa- 
nies from coast to coast, supports these infor- 
mation media. They, in turn, by keeping the 
public informed, make democracy possible. 

This important relationship of the adver- 
tising of private business to our privately 
owned newspapars, magazines and radio sta- 
tions seemed to me so vital to the function- 
ing of our democracy, that even in wartime, 
I opposed the creation of a giant Federal 
Government advertising fund, which so0 
many agency men favored. 

I did not want then, nor do I want now, to 
see the Government directing, or curbing, or 
dominating the advertising of this country. 
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I favored the continuation of the Adver- 
tising Council after the end of the war be- 
cause I felt its program, if properly limited 
and handled with care, could be a reai public 
service which would build the reputation of 
advertising in the general public’s mind. 
But I think the council will always have to 
be on guard for fear more and more Govern- 
ment officials will come to believe that they 
have the right to expect, or even demand, 
space and time sponsored by individual pri- 
vate companies for the promotion of every 
kind of Governmen‘ proposal. 

Wisely, the advertising council has put to- 
gether a carefully balanced advisory board 
of businessmen, labor executives, educators, 
housewives, and editors to decide what 
themes deserve support. The plan is work- 
ing well, but I hope the council proceeds 
with extreme caution. Even though in the 
final analysis it is the large advertisers who 
are footing the bill, the council's decisions 
must be strictly in the interest of the gen- 
eral public and not in the interest of any 
group. 

I realize American business needs to do 
a much better public relations job. I realize 
advertising can very well help do this job 
at the plant level or the local community 
level. But the multitudinous proposals in 
recent years from the NAM and the cham- 
ber of commerce that big business as one 
group launch a giant national advertising 
campaign to sell the American people on the 
free enterprise system, have always worried 
me. I have always feared such campaigns 
would so smack of special pleading by big 
business that they would fail of their objec- 
tive and might bring in their wake some 
crackdown on advertising. 

I hope the forthcoming campaign of the 
ANA, the four A’s, and the council on the 
merits of our free American system will not 
appear to the man in the street as an attempt 
to retard any improvements in the system. 
I don’t want to see advertising get identified 
in the public’s mind as a tool of big busi- 
hess used to maintain the status quo and 
prevent even desirable change. 

Just this week a union official testified 
before the FCC that the radio networks are 
so dependent upon the advertising of big 
business that the networks should not be 
trusted to express their own editorial opin- 
ions over the air. That union official was 
actually smearing advertising. 

I want advertising to be known by the 
man in the street as a friend—a useful 
friend who gets him lower prices by helping 
achieve mass distribution and selling. I do 
not want advertising to become identified 
as a special club or device of big business 
used selfishly to protect or promote the ideas 
of just one element or group in our economy. 

Some of you may think I am seeing ghosts 
under the bed. But the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in the past 5 years has questioned 
the deductibility of institutional advertising 
expense for tax purposes. To be sure the 
latest ruling says any advertising, no mat- 
ter its content, is deductible so long as the 
amount expended is reasonable. But the 
Bureau has before made a different decision 
and could reverse itself again. 

As taxpayers and citizens, holding as we 
do diverse and conflicting views on many 
political issues, personalities, and candidates, 
we would be the first to protest if giants in 
advertising could be so foolish as to use 
their financial power in the political field 
through advertising expenditures. And we 
could depend on it that others would move 
immediately for legislative curbs that would 
hurt the innocent as well as the guilty. 

The pattern for such curbs would require 
no research. The British Labor Government 
has proposed an arbitrary limit of 50 percent 
of advertising expenditures as a deductible 
item for tax purposes. 
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I believe distortion in the use of advertis- 
ing in the United States could easily become 
a great danger. The responsibility is ours if 
we believe intelligent units of our business 
structure are capable of self-regulation and 
do not need control from Washington. 

I do not rule out the availability of adver- 
tising for political purposes of whatever 
nature. But I want to see it purchased as a 
commodity or service by an established 
political organization, just as campaign com- 
mittees purchase railroad tickets and rent 
auditoriums for speakers and candidates. 

We expect the small minority, primarily in- 
terested in tearing down America by crippling 
our mass-production technique, to be savage 
in its attacks on advertising. 

But when advertising is performing its 
proper function in our economy, we need 
have no fear of restrictive or punitive legis- 
lation on either State or National level. 

If we make the public constantly aware 
that advertising is as vital as electricity, ma- 
chines, telephones, and boxcars in giving the 
United States its tremendous industrial and 
economic strength—if we keep advertising in 
its proper role as the master salesman of 
goods and services benefiting the whole pub- 
lic—then we become immune to attacks, re- 
gardless the source. 

This is all so very fundamental. But may I 
remind you, in this era of overwhelming prob- 
lems for nations and individuals, there is a 
haven of safety in fundamentals. 





Thirtieth Anniversary of Independence 
of Lithuania 


CXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a statement I made to the Lithu- 
anian-American Information Center, of 
233 Broadway, New York City, commemo- 
rating the thirtieth anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania: 


February 16, 1948, is the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the declaration of 
independence of Lithuania. 

During the few short years that followed 
the signing, Lithuanians not only in their 
own homeland but all over the world cele- 
brated with unrestrained joy this great day. 
Lithuania was a proud nation, her people of 
great culture, and imbued with a spirit of 
independence that boded well for the infant 
Republic. 

From 1918 until 1940, Lithuanians were 
happy in the knowledge that they were free 
and independent. Then, in violation of a 
solemn agreement, Russia took over Lithu- 
ania—to the despair of a great people. Then 
Germany liberated Lithuania from the Rus- 


sians—and later Russia again liberated 
Lithuania from the Germans. I speak ad- 
visedly when I use the word “liberated,” 
because liberation in this instance meant 


the destruction of all that the people of 
Lithuania held dear. Deportation, murder, 
rape, imprisonment, slavery—that is what 
liberation by the Russians and Germans 


meant to the people of Lithuania. 
Liberty-loving Americans, millions of them 
foreign-born—those who believe in liberty 
without the playing of power politics—Amer- 
icans who for years have fought to hold their 


own liberty and independence and who today 
are fighting the evils of communism, fascism, 
and all forms of “isms” except Americanism, 
both at home and abroad—hope and pray 
with the liberty-loving Lithuanians that the 
day is not far away when once again out of 
the ashes of oppression will arise a new, free, 
and independent Lithuania—once more tak- 
ing its place beside the democratic nations 
of the world. 





Electioneering in Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 8, 1948: 


ELECTIONEERING IN ITALY 


It is ti tactics of counteraction to Soviet 
aggression that will count in the great West- 
Russian grapple. And tactics involve priori- 
ties—priorities which should be determined 
by the limitations of American resources, the 
significance of menaced situations, and the 
timetable. Use of influence in the right 
place at the right time is axiomatic. Look- 
ing over the world today, this newspaper feels 
that Italy, key to the Mediterranean, is the 
live front in the cold war. Italy is locked 
in an electoral struggle, and international 
communism is concentrating upon it. All 
reports that come to this office conclude on 
the grim note that the communized popular 
front, after having been on the defensive till 
a couple of months ago, may triumph when 
the Italians go to the polls on April 18. The 
De Gasperi government has not been able to 
match the aggressiveness that Communist 
leader Togliatti, backed by Moscow, has im- 
parted into his campaign. 

Time must be taken out of the present pre- 
occupation with our own election to cope with 
the threat to the free world in Italy. April 
comes before November, and what happens in 
Italy in April is of the highest consequence 


to all fighters for liberty, particularly Ameri-' 


cans. Without a doubt the consequences of 
a Togliatti victory in Italy would be reflected 
in our nominations and in our own election. 
How could it be otherwise? A Togliatti vic- 
tory would mean that the Italians by their 
own volition had dragged the iron curtain to 
the west and opened their country to Mos- 
cow's rule. The implications of any such 
revolution should be well pondered. Not 
only would the Mediterranean be severed; the 
map of Europe would be changed. And in 
present circumstances this would mean a 
dagger into the heart of Marshall Europe 
while it is aborning. 

This country simply cannot afford to lose 
Italy. Nor can Italy afford to lose America. 
But it will be too late to do anything about 
a Communist victory after the event. To 
be sure, such a victory in present circum- 
stances would be a demonstration of what 
Professor Namier calls “Caesarian democ- 
racy.” But that explanation would not jus- 
tify action in the eyes of the American 
people. There would be no disposition to 
come to the aid of a people who had simply 
exchanged black for red slavery. This, it 
seems to us, should be made known to the 
Italian people. It should be a contribution 
to the electioneering that this country 
should embark upon in Italy—to let them 
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know exactly where we stand, so that no 
illusions are entertained by the voting 
population. 

Of course, there is need also to show Italy 
that our policy is still sympathetic with 
Italy’s desire to return to the family of 
nations with self-respect. This newspaper 
opposed the ratification of the peace treaty 
with Italy both because of the changed 
world situation and because certain clauses 
were, in our opinion, unjust. The Adminis- 
tration chose the path of ratification. At 
the same time enough evidence of good will 
has been shown in the amelioration of the 
treaty provisions. Italy’s case for admis- 
sion to the United Nations has been pressed 
over Soviet opposition. Italy’s colonial 
aspirations have had sympathetic attention. 
These matters, along with the unsettled 
question of Trieste, should be reviewed for 
the Italian people, and reopened in the 
Security Council. Congress and the Latin- 
American nations could help by some action 
to relieve the pressure of population caused 
by the piling up of unused quotas. But, 
over and above all, there must be left with 
the Italian people the plain reminder that 
a Soviet-dictated vote against the Marshall 
plan—which would be what a vote for 
Togliatti would amount to—would mean a 
sacrifice of the benefits of the Marshall plan. 
For Togliatti’s apparent headway seems to 
be due not only to his new patriotic pose 
but also to his assurances that the Italian 
people would get the same aid from America 
no matter how they voted. 





Information Concerning Steel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter concerning steel: 


Wark ASSETS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1948. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BecKworTH: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948, to Administrator Larson, has 
been referred to this office for reply. We 
note you are interested in learning if there 
are any idle iron- and steel-producing facili- 
ties anywhere that could be used in provid- 
ing the oil industry with additional steel. 

The Government blast furnaces at Houston 
and Daingerfield, Tex., are both in active 
production to help serve the needs in Texas 
and surrounding areas with pig iron. We 
have also recently disposed of the Govern- 
ment blast furnace at Rusk, Tex., to Mc- 
Crossin & Co., of New York. This company 
is actively engaged in completing this fur- 
nace and making every effort to get it into 
early production of additional pig iron. 
While we do not know to whom this pig iron 
is being shipped or to what purpose it is being 
used, it is our assumption that considerable 
of this tonnage finds its way indirectly into 
the oil industry. 

You also ask in your letter who, besides 
Kaiser, has bought steel plants. Disposals 
of iron and steel plants and facilities have 
been made to subsidiaries of United States 
Steel Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
subsidiaries of American Rolling Mill Co., 
Inland Steel Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., Re- 
public Steel Corp., Alan Wood Steel Co., Ccl- 
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orado Fuel & Iron Corp., Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co., Timken Roller Bearing Co., Brown 
Fence & Wire Co., Pacific Tube Co, Plymouth 
Steel Co., Wallington Tube Co., Superior 
Drawn Steel Co., Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 
Corp., International Detrola Corp., Granite 
City Steel Co., Jessop Steel Co., Koppers Co., 
Inc., Tennessee Products Corp., Associated 
Iron & Metals Co., and California Scrap Iron 
Co. The above list of companies includes 
large and small companies. 

Disposal has been made of steel, gray-iron, 
and malleable-iron foundries to a large num- 
ber of foundry companies. We still have 
available for disposal a steel foundry at St. 
Louis, Mo., adjoining the foundry of Key Co., 
the wartime operator, which company sup- 
plies the oil industry with heavy tonnages 
of special machined castings. Disposal has 
also been made of several steel-forging plants 
to various companies engaged in that line of 
manufacture. As of February 16, 1948, dis- 
posals had been made of 113 projects out of 
a total of 150 projects covering iron and steel 
plants and facilities owned by the Govern- 
ment. The major part of the 37 projects re- 
maining for disposal, included under iron 
and steel plants and facilities, are currently 
under active negotiation. 

Referring to your question as to what are 
the plans of the steel industry to make 
enough steel for not only the oil industry but 
also other industries, we are not furnished 
such information by the steel industry. 
However, according to press reports the steel 
industry is expending i excess of $1,000 000,- 
000 to improve steel supply and distribution 
through an expansion and modernization 
program including coke, pig iron, ingot, sem1- 
finished, and finished steel products. 

We are pleased to furnish the above infor- 
mation and will be glad to furnish any fur- 
ther available information you may request. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. GODMAN, 
Deputy Administrator, 
Office of Real Property Disposal. 





Who Gets Our National Income? 


EXTENSION QF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Keller, C. S. C.: 


Wuo Gets Our NATIONAL INCOME?—SOME 
Harp Facts Asout Sort THEORIES 


Father Keller is director of the bureau of 
economic research of the University of Notre 
Dame, consulting economist for the Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation of New York City, 
and one of the Nation’s leading exponents of 
Simplified presentation of economics for the 
layman. 

This article summarizes his new study en- 
titled “The National Income and Its Dis- 
tribution,” a recent publication of the bureau 
of economic research. It is a follow-up study 
to Father Keller’s well-known Study of the 
Physical Assets, Sometimes Called Wealth, of 
the United States. The foreword to that 
study states the purpose of the bureau's re- 
search: “This research has been one object— 
to find the truth about our material exist- 
ence (using official governmental data) and 
to translate this truth into words so simple 
that anyone could understand it.”) 


(By Rev. Edward A. Keller, C. S. C.) 


“The rich get richer * * * and the 
poor get children.” 

Not too many years ago that was a Jest 
mouthed by every vaudevillian from New 
York’s Palace to Punxatawney’s Bijou Thea- 
ter. Americans listened and laughed; and be- 
lieved. 

The fact is that it’s not true. At least not 
wholly. Our birth rate continues to develop 
in a manner consistent with the needs of a 
healthy, vigorous Nation. But as for the rich 
getting richer, well, as Al Smith used to say, 
“Let’s look at the record.” 

In 1917 “the rich,” that is Americans with 
a personal annual income of $25,000 or more, 
were getting 7 percent of the Nation’s entire 
income (after Federal taxes). By 1928 their 
share had risen to 11 percent. But in the 
latest available year, 1944, it is down to 1 
percent. 

Lest this be considered a statistical illusion, 
done with percentages, consider the actual 
amounts: In 1928, close to $9,000,000,000. 
In 1944, less than 2,000,000,000. 

On the other hand, Americans making un- 
der $5,000 a year have been unmistakably 
increasing their share of the Nation’s income. 
In 1917, this group (to which most of us 
belong), was getting 87 percent of the total 
United States personal income. By the year 
1929, this had dropped to 77 percent. But 
in 1944, it reached the peak figure of 90 
percent. This increase of 3 percent in 27 
years doesn’t tell the whole story. Look at 
the volume: In 1917, $47,000,000,000; in 1944, 
$140,000,000,000, a gain in one generation of 
almost another hundred billion dollars for 
the poor. 

Meanwhile, an interesting thing has been 
happening to the middle group, the people 
whose annual income is over $5,000 but under 
$25,000. They have progressed from a low 
of 6 percent of the Nation’s income in 1917 
to a high of 12 percent just before the de- 
pression set in, to 9 percent in 1944. And 
their volume is up from $3,000,000,000 in 
1917 to thirteen billions in 1944. 

These facts completely discredit the com- 
mon belief that a few wealthy individuals 
receive most of the national income, while 
the majority of the people receive the minor 
share. This, the legend continues, leaves 
insufficient purchasing power in the hands 
of the majority of consumers, with the result 
that they are unable to buy the goods and 
services they have produced. And this in 
turn, is supposed to be the main cause of 
depressions. 

But if, as stated before, the spendable 
income of the wealthy class in 1944 was 
$2,000,000,000, and consumer expenditures in 
that year amounted to $90,000,000,000, it is 
obvious that the two billions of the well- 
heeled could hardly account for the pur- 
chase of ninety billions of goods and services. 

A little common-sense observation would 
quickly disclose that the vast amounts of 
goods and services cannot be consumed by 
a few wealthy people. 

The figures reveal some other interesting 
facts about this wealthy class. For instance, 
those with incomes above $25,000 are largely 
a workers’ class, since 67.5 percent of their 
total income was in payment for personal 
labor. And what huge proportion of the 
total United States income from interest, 
dividends, and rent would you guess this 
wealthy class to have received? Three and 
one-half percent. 

If we are to believe those who tell us that 
60 families own most of America, we are 
then also forced to believe that these 60 
are being cheated out of their proper earn- 
ings, for they are obviously sharing (with 
thousands of other wealthy people) only 3% 
percent of all the interest, dividends, and 
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rent collected in this country, and 1 percent 
of the national income. 

Since 1929, labor has received an increas- 
ing share of the national income, while the 
owners (mostly other workers) of the “tools” 
(machinery, plants, etc.) have received a de- 
clining share of total national income. 

While national income increased 93 per- 
cent from 1929 to 1946, labor payments rose 
110 percent, and wages and salaries rose 
107 percent. But corporate dividends dur- 
ing the same period not only made no gain, 
they actually fell by 14 percent. This de- 
crease was speeded up during the war by 
increased taxes, rent ceilings, and declining 
interest rates. 

From 1929 to 1945 practically all of the 
increase in national income went to workers 
in increased labor payments. ._ Furthermore, 
in 1929 labor payments accounted for 82 per- 
cent of income paid out; in 1945 they ac- 
counted for 90 percent. 

This is important because, taking our econ- 
omy as a whole, it shows that the main item 
of cost of production of all goods and serv- 
ices is labor cost (90 percent), while cost 
for the use of tools is a relatively minor 
cost (6 percent). 


AND NOW, A FEW FACTS ABOUT PROFITS 

Unfortunately profits have come to mean 
something bad since Karl Marx said they 
were taken away from labor by the capital- 
ists. Actually, just as wages are that part 
of the selling price collected from the cos- 
tumer for the use of the workers’ human 
energy, profit is that part of the selling price 
collected for the use of the tools. 

Even under communism and socialism, 
these tool payments exist. Russia borrows 
money from its people to buy tools and pays 
them about 7 percent a year for the use of 
the money, which is the same as saying for 
the use of the tools. 

There is greater ignorance about the 
amount of payment for the use of tools 
(profits). According to a Nation-wide sur- 
vey of white-collar and manual workers 
made in May 1946, by Opinion Research Corp. 
of Princeton, N. J— 

Sixty percent of the employees thought 
the average manufacturer in peacetime made 
25 percent or more profit; 

Eleven percent of the employees thought 
profits exceeded 50 percent. 

Only 11 percent guessed the actual profit— 
10 percent or less. 

The same 60 percent who thought profits 
exceeded 25 percent thought that 10 percent 
would be a fair rate of profit. 

Actually, during the past 20 years, corporate 
profits paid out to individuals have averaged 
a little more than 2 cents out of every sales 
dollar. Even in 1946, the year of highest 
corporate profits on record, profits of all 
manufacturing corporations averaged 5 cents 
out of the sales dollar, which was less than 
1940-41; trade corporations averaged 3.3 cents 
which was less than some years of the de- 
pression. The average for all corporations 
was 4.7 cents. 

Compare this actuality of 4.7 percent profit 
with the fact that most of the above-men- 
tioned workers believed profits to run 10 per- 
cent or more, and most of these pecple 
thought profits were higher than 25 percert. 

If the workers of the Nation are furnished 
with an abundance of good tools, they can 
turn out an abundance of goods and services 
at low prices. 

It is no accident that the American worker 
has the highest standard of living of any 
worker in the world and in the history of 
the world. He has this high standard of liv- 
ing mainly because he works with labor-aid- 
ing tools. 

The American worker gets the tools he uses 
from individuals who dg not spend all of 
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their income for consumer goods and serv- 
ices, but save part of their income and invest 
it in tools. 

In this country, most of the tools were ac- 
cumulated in the 20 years prior to 1929. Dur- 
ing the pericd 1920-1930—the period of 
greatest expansion in new and better tools— 
new capita] issues averaged $6,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Most of the savings which made possible 
these new and better tools came from those 
in the income bracket of $5,000 and over. 
This was possible because the Government 
did not take their cavings in taxes, but per- 
mitted these savings to be invested in busi- 
ness. 

In 1933, however, a new tax policy was 
adopted in this country. It was based on the 
mature economy and planned scarcity theory, 
which maintained that our national economy 
had too many tools due to a maldistribution 
of national income by which too much in- 
come went to the upper classes, and there- 
fore into savings and not enough into pur- 
chasing power. 

In line with this theory, the Government 
adopted the policy of taking in taxes a large 
part of the savings of those in the income 
bracket $5,000 and over, and especially those 


in the ‘ncome kracket, $25,000 and over. 

Funds, therefore, were simply siphoned 
from the private capital market to the Gov- 
ernment. Private investment practically 
ceased. From 1933 to 1945, new capital is- 
sues averaged less than half a billion dollars 
a year. 


For the first time in our history—during 
the period 1930-40—our economy went back- 
ward instead of forward. 

The national tool account (capital) fell 
19.4 percent from 1930 to 1940. Those who 
suffered most were the workers, because the 
result of such tax policy could have been 
nothing but continued economic stagnation. 

This actually was the case. Evidence is the 
fact that in 1940, after Government expen- 
diture of these savings taken in taxation, the 
country was still in depression. And there 
still were 7,000,000 workers unemployed. 

It would have been much better if these 
savings had been permitted to remain in 
the hands of individuals, to be used to create 
more and better labor-aiding tools—the vital 
ingredient of our unmatchable standard of 
living. 

Today the former exponents of the planned 
scarcity. economy have shifted ground com- 
pletely; they now advocate an expanding 
economy, for example—labor’s demand for 
increased steel capacity. Unfortunately, they 
don’t say where the funds will come from 
for this “expansion for full employment.” 
They advocate continuance of the extremely 
high income taxes on those incomes which 
in the past have accounted for new tools 
And they also demand an increasing share 
of profits which today are the important pri- 
vate source for new tools. Therefore, they 
logically must advocate that business expan- 
sion be made from Government funds. 

This is socialism. One needs look no far- 
ther than Great Britain and France to see 
what that kind of socialism has done for 
the working people. 





Civil Service Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I extend the third in- 
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stallment of the article written by Jerry 
Kluttz with reference to the new Civil 
Service Retirement Act: 


So, on to Option 2 of these new sur- 
vivorship benefits. Thic plan is open only 
to unmarried employees (men and women) 
who retire under the age and optional pro- 
visions of the law and those who are entitled 
to a 25-year-service annuity after involuntary 
separation. 

Under Option 2, the retired worker gets 
a reduced annuity (scaled down according to 
the following table), anc the individual he 
designates as his survivor gets payments 
amounting to 50 percent of the reduced an- 
nuity which the former employee was get- 
ting. Payments to the named survivor will 
continue from the time the former employee 
dies until the survivor dies. 


Option 2—Joint and survivorship 


| Percent of 
full rate 


payable Rate payable to 


furvivor-annuitant 





to retir- | survivor-annuitant 
Ing em- 
ployee 
aad Percent 
Older, or within §& $0 | 44 of 80 percent rate. 


years ofretiree’s age. 
, but less than 10 
years younger. 


85 | 14 of £5 percent rate 


10, but less than 18 £0 | % of 80 percent rate. 
years younger. 

15, but less than < 75 | 44 of 75 percent rate. 
years younger. 

.0, but less than <& 70 | 4% of 70 percent rate. 
years younger. 

.5 or more years €0 | 14 of €0 percent rate 





younger 


| 





If it so happens that the named survivor 
under this Option 2 is also qualified to receive 
an annuity through the benefits accorded him 
as a child of the deceased annuitant, that 
survivor will be paid the amount coming to 
him under the Option 2 arrangement, and the 
other payments will be discontinued, or vice 
versa. Both annuities cannot be paid. 


CONDITIONS OF OPTION 2 


There are two requirements to be met un- 
der this plan: (a) The retiree must be in good 
health—as evidenced by a physical examina- 
tion taken when he retires—and (b) the 
named survivor must have an “insurable in- 
terest” in the retired person. Anyone who 
would suffer a financial loss in the event of 
the retired employee’s death could be con- 
sidered as having an “insurable interest” in 
the former employee. Dependent relatives 
would qualify, of course. 

There are about 1,128,000 men among our 
members of the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem. It has been estimated that around 
850,000 of these men are married. From this 
hasty figuring we may deduce that we have a 
great many people in our midst who are—or 
soon will be—deeply interested in the new 
widows’ and children’s benefits that have been 
established under the new retirement law. 

Under the old law, the widow of a deceased 
retired employee could receive an annuity 
only if her husband had named her as his 
survivor-annuitant when he retired. She had 
no annuity protection at all if her husband 
died while he was still employed. The same 
was true of a surviving child of an employee. 
The benefits under the Langer-Chavez-Ste- 
venson Act protects the widows and the chil- 
dren of both active employees and annui- 
tants. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


Before going into these new benefits specif- 
ically, it should be explained that for these 
purposes the widow must have been married 
to the worker or annuitant for at least 2 
years before his death, or be the mother of 
his child born during the marriage. A child, 
to be eligible for the new benefits, must be 
unmarried and under the age of 18 or, if over 
18, incapable of self-support because of phys- 








ical or mental disability. No benefits are 
payable unless the employee has completed 
at least 5 years of civilian service at the 
time of his death. 

First, let us take the case of the man 
who dies while in active service. The man, in 
our example, leaves his widow, but no chil- 
dren who could qualify for annuity benefits. 
His widow will receive an annuity when she 
reaches the age of 50, or, if she is already 
past 50 at the time of the employee’s death, 
she gets the annuity immediately. It will 
be paid to her until she dies or remarries. 

In the case of a deceased employee who 
leaves a widow and a child, if the child is 
entitled to an annuity, so also is the widow 
entitled to an immediate annuity. The one 
benefit brings the other, so to speak, and the 
widow’s age is immaterial. The widow will 
get monthly checks (based on the existence 
of the child) until she dies, remarries, or 
reaches age 50. This isn’t the end, however, 
for if the widow hasn’t remarried, she will 
be entitled to get the regular widow's annuity 
commencing at age 50, as outlined above. 
In this way, the payments will be continuous 
in some cases. 

In both instances, the amount paid to the 
widow will be 50 percent of the annuity the 
husband had earned by the time he died. If 
the husband had made voluntary contribu- 
tions to the fund to purchase additional an- 
nuity for himself, the exact amount of his 
contributions (with interest) will go to his 
beneficiary or to his estate. 


EMPLOYEE’S SURVIVING CHILDREN 


Now for the children’s annuities. If the 
father dies while in active service and leaves 
both a widow and children, each child will re- 
ceive an immediate annuity. This annuity 
will be one of the following, whichever is 
the least: (1) 25 percent of the amount 
which would have been due the father; (2) 
$360; or (3) the amount obtained by dividing 
$900 by the number of surviving children. 

If, however, the father dies as a widower, 
or the mother dies as a widow, then each 
surviving child will receive an immediate an- 
nuity amounting to one of the following, 
whichever is the least: (1) 50 percent of 
the amount which would have been due the 
parent; (2) $480; or (3) the amount obtained 
by dividing $1,200 by the number of chilcren 
entitled to annuities. 

We have discussed the special annuity ben- 
efits to the widows and children of persons 
who die while in active service; now let us 
take up the benefits to the survivors of the 
employees retiring after this law becomes 
effective. The following comments apply to 
all such annuitants (including those invol- 
untarily separated after 25 years) except 
those receiving discontinued service annuity 
payments after 5 or more years of employ- 
ment. 

Suppose we consider a retired employee 
who dies and leaves a widow but no chil- 
dren who qualify for annuity benefits. His 
widow will get an annuity beginning at her 
age 50 if he provided one for her when he 
retired by naming her as his survivor- 
annuitant. That will be the only way this 
widow can get an annuity based on the Gov- 
ernment service performed by her husband. 

If the deceased annuitant leaves a widow 
and one or more children who are entitled 
to benefits, the widow will be in line (like 
the widow of the man who died in active 
service) for a monthly check based on the 
existence of the offspring; she gets this ben- 
efit until she dies, remarries, or reaches age 
50. This widow’s annuity will be equal to 
50 percent of her husband's basic annuity 
(excluding any portion thereof purchased 
by voluntary contributions). 

ANNUITANT’S SURVIVING CHILDREN 

We've been talking about the annuity 
checks which are drawn in the widow's favor; 


now we shail discuss the benefits payable to 
the surviving children of annuitants, 


ef 





When the annuitant is survived by both 
his widow and a child (or children), the child 
who qualifies for such benefit with respect to 
age and dependency will receive an imme- 
diate annuity consisting of one of the fol- 
lowing, whichever is the least: (1) 50 percent 
of the annuity payable to the widow; (2) 
$360; or (3) the amount obtained by dividing 
$900 by the number of children involved. 

When an annuitant dies as a widow or 
widower (the other spouse being deceased), 
each surviving child gets payments imme- 
diately. Each child will be entitled to one 
of the following, whichever is the least: (1) 
50 percent of the basic annuity the deceased 
person was entitled to; (2) $480, or (3) the 
amount obtained by dividing $1,200 by the 
number of children involved. 

All payments to children are made to their 
legal guardians (if any have been appointed), 
or to the widows or other persons having the 
care and custody of the children. 


TERMINATION AND RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


Children’s benefits terminate when the 
children reach age 18 (unless physically or 
mentally incapable of self-support), marry, 
or die. In cases in which several individuals 
(children, or widow-and-child combinations) 
are receiving survivor benefits, when the 
benefit to any one of the children ceases or 
the widow dies, the payments to the remain- 
ing children are recomputed on the basis of 
the new number of survivors involved. 

When an employee member of the retire- 
ment system dies there will be money in the 
fund to his credit. Whether it can be paid 
right away to the beneficiary he has named 
(or to his estate) depends on whether he 
leaves a surviving widow or children entitled 
to immediate or future annuity payments. 








Milwaukee Journal Gives Sentiments of 
All Loyal Americans on Dr. Condon 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent controversy between the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon are of grave concern to 
every loyal American. This controversy 
is a double-edged sword, so to speak. 
That Dr. Condon has been flippant about 
his association is commonly known. 
That the Committee on Un-American 
Activities leaped before it had needed 
evidence is also known. 

About the most worthy articles I have 
read on this subject appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal, the leading newspaper 
in Wiscensin. These two articles ex- 
press the sentiments of all good loyal 
Americans, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I include them in the Rrecorp. 

WHAT DR. CONDON FORGOT 

In connection with our effort to analyze 
the Thomas Un-American Activities Subcom- 
mittee report on Dr. Condon as thoroughly 
as we could, we tried to check up on whether 
the American-Soviet Science Society is a 
Communist-front organization. The sub- 
committee report says that it is. Dr. Con- 


don was on the executive committee of that 
society end the subcommittee says he used 
his influence to get subordinates in the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Standards to join the organi- 
zation. 

The evidence that we were able to get on 
the American-Soviet Science Society certainly 
is not conclusive. The society got funds 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in 1946 and 
has received other tributes to its respecta- 
bility. On the other hand, one reliable source 
accused the society of perpetrating various 
scientific hoaxes and of trying to give Rus- 
sian scientists credit to which they were not 
entitled. 

The society has had the names of many 
distinguished American scientists, of whose 
loyalty there can be no doubt, on its roster. 
One observer commented, however, that if a 
Communist-front organization is going to be 
of any real use to Communists here or abroad, 
it must keep up the appearance of respect- 
ability. It is an old Communist trick to lure 
sincere and innocent persons into an organi- 
zation with a deceptive title and an osten- 
sibly proper purpose—to flatter these inno- 
cents with honor and attention so that their 
prestige will help cover up the true nature of 
the outfit. 

The American-Soviet Science Society may 
be innocent of subversive activity or intent. 
But Dr. Condon’s case shows how easily a 
man of apparently high reputation and abil- 
ity may injure his reputation and impair 
his own effectiveness by carelessness in his 
affiliations and associations. When a man 
has brought honor to his name, his very 
prestige brings with it great responsibility 
to those who respect him. His words and 
his example bear weight. When he lends 
his name to a cause or gives his friendship 
to an individual he influences many others 
to approve the cause or the individual with- 
out investigation. 

There’s an important warning here, then, 
for all persons who assume position of influ- 
ence and leadership, even in highly restricted 
and specialized fields. There is a warning 
here also for Americans who are prone to 
follow the leader blindly, without finding 
out where he is trying to lead them and 
whether he knows the way. 


CONDON CASE, AN ATOM BOMB 


It is pretty hard to tell yet who was hurt 
most and how severely when the House Un- 
American Activities Subcommittee touched 
off its bomb under Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Standards. 
The smoke hasn’t all cleared and the casual- 
ties haven’t been counted. 


In substance, the subcommittee condemned 
Dr. Condon as either a knave or a fool. It 
branded him the “weakest link in our atomic 
security.” And, by very pointed innuendo 
at least, it implied that he has been “play- 
ing Stalin’s game” and having possible con- 
nections with an “espionage ring.” 

Having thus convicted Dr. Condon, the 
subconimittee suggested that it is now up to 
him, the Commerce Department, and Presi- 
dent Truman to prove that the charges are 
false. That is a rather unusual order of 
procedure. 

Within a matter of hours it developed that 
the committee had not obtained all available 
information concerning the investigation 
conducted by a Department of Commerce loy- 
alty board, which unanimously cleared Dr. 
Condon of disloyalty. Subsequent dis- 
patches indicate that the subcommittee, al- 
though quoting many paragraphs from a 
secret FBI report to show that Dr. Condon 
consorted with persons who might be sus- 
pected of Russian sympathies, failed to in- 
clude a statement from the same FBI report 
to the effect that no evidence of disloyalty 
or subversive activities had been discovered. 

Now Chairman THomas comments that 
“the committee has no evidence that Dr. 
Condon is disloyal” but has ample evidence 
that the scientist has been inexcusably in- 
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discreet. That is bad enough and may be 
grounds for removal. But it is certainly a 
long way short of treasonable activities im- 
plied in the report publicized by the sub- 
committee. 

It is vital to the security of this nation, in 
the present state of world affairs, that every 
untrustworthy person be removed from any 
government post where he could imperil 
American interests. Regardless of suspicion, 
doubt, or sympathy, the case of Dr. Condon 
should be thoroughly sifted. If the com- 
mittee, in spite of its blunders and apparent 
bias, has here exposed a case where a gov- 
ernment official has carelessly disregarded 
discretion or responsibility, the committee 
deserves commendation. 

On the other hand, if it is finally shown 
that the committee acted prematurely and 
irresponsibly, without due search and re- 
gard for available facts, or if it is shown that 
facts known to the subcommittee were sup- 
pressed or distorted to bolster the case 
against Dr. Condon, infinite harm has been 
done. That would only aid those who con- 
sistently cry “witch hunt” to every effort at 
exposing Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers. Sloppy work on the part of the 
committee would play directly into the hands 
of the very people the committee is trying to 
combat. 

Dr. Condon, by the associations he has not 
denied, certainly set himself up as a very 
foolish man. We believe that this foolish- 
ness, plus the publicity given the whole 
affair, has destroyed his usefulness as a pub- 
lic employee. He ought to resign and go into 
private work. This is true on the basis of 
his own actions, regardless of errors the com- 
mittee may have made. 

On the other hand, the way the subcom- 
mittee handled the matter has placed it un- ~ 
der a cloud too. The un-American activities 
committee is now asking for greater sums 
for continued inquiries. If it is to do the 
important work of combating Communist 
infiltration, then it must do the job in ways 
that are above question and are always de- 
fensible in fact. 





Poor Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Gazette and Bulletin, Williamsport, Pa., 
of March 5, 1948: 

POOR INVESTMENT 

Only very foolish persons would continue 
to invest their money in a business year after 
year if it cost them money instead of earned 
money for them. The American people are 
not regarded as foolish, yet for the past 14 
years they, through the Federal Government, 
have been doing that very thing in TVA. 
What's more, President Truman now wants 
$4,000,000 more to start a project that will 
cost 54,000,000 before being completed. 

Government propaganda would have us be- 
lieve that TVA is a wonderful thing and 
should be expanded. It is supposed to be 
s0 much better than the business managed 
power companies. In painting such glowing 
pictures of the TVA the propagandists are 
careful to avoid reference to the financial 
background. They tell about TVA rates be- 
ing lower than those of the electric industry, 
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but they do not mention that interest de- 
fault alone for the past 14 years totals not 
less than $120,000,000, which the taxpayers of 
the Nation have had to make up. 

They boast that 1947 was the most suc- 
cessful year in TVA history, but ignore the 
fact that up to June 15, 1947, the Federal 
Government had turned over to it more than 
$814,000,000. The interest on that sum at 
214 percent, which is the rate for long-term 
Government borrowing, was $20,350,000 for 
1947. TVA in its most successful year of 
1947 had only $6,900,000 available from its 
operations to meet this interest obligation. 
What's worse it didn’t even pay that sum, 
instead it paid $565,000. The remainder had 
to come from the pockets of the investors, 
the taxpayers of America. 

Keep in mind, too, that in addition to all 
the subsidies TVA receives, it does not pay 
cny taxes. It makes payments in lieu of 
taxes, but the sum is nowhere near what 
private enterprise would pay on the same 
size operation. TVA reports that it added 
some $30,000,000 of new property in 1947, but 
its hand-outs in lieu of taxes was some $300,- 
000 less than in 1946. 

Now the President wants $4,000,000 to start 
construction of a steam plant that will cost 
$54,000,000 before finished. To think that all 
this started as a project for navigation and 
flood control. 

It is no wonder that so many Americans 
today are counting the weeks until they can 
vote out of office this wasteful Federal bu- 
reaucracy. They are unlikely to turn to 
Wallace and his socialistic views if they see 
the failure of the TVA. 





Antilynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, along 
with the extension of my own remarks, 
I am including an editorial which first 
appeared some days ago in the Washing- 
ton Post. This splendid editorial was 
copied by the Atlanta Journal. It is this 
editorial copied and commented upon in 
the Atlanta Journal that I am having 
made a part of the REcorp, 

These statements of the Post are so 
true and their conclusions so inescapable 
that I hope the Republican Members of 
this Congress will read them and profit 
thereby. 


THE ANTILYNCHING BILL IS A FRAUD AND A 
MENACE 


No newspaper of the American press is more 
highy respected than the Washington Post. 
That is because the Post is honest and 
valiant, and speaks its well-informed mind. 
Independent of the partisanship of politics, 
it is staunchly liberal in its economic and 
social thinking and has taken an important 
part in the governmental reforms and ad- 
vancements of the past 15 years. But the 
Post is no docile dupe of the tricksters of 
politics in their schemes to win votes by ap- 
peals to ignorance and prejudice and racial 
or religious sentiments and emotions. Pub- 
lished in the Capitai, amid the tides and 
cross-currents of the stream of Government, 
it is in position to discern the phonies of 
legislation and does not fail to take ad- 
vantage of its especial opportunities. 


The Post brands the Case antilynching bill 
a fraud and a menace in an editorial pub- 
lished March 2. We reprint the article here- 
with and commend it to our readers as the 
best analysis yet made of the sorry sop dished 
out to the Negro voters of the so-called 
doubtful States: 

“Fifty years ago lynching was a grave prob- 
lem in the United States. All during the 
1890’s mob murders were about as common 
as gang slayings became in the 1930's. In 
the single year of 1892 a total of 225 persons 
met death at the hands of murderers con- 
spiring among themselves to take the law 
into their cwn hands. One hundred of the 
victims were white men. Lynching has been 
by no means confined to the colored race. 
Indeed, it was the customary method of in- 
flicting punishment on horse thieves and 
cattle rustlers in the early days of the West. 
Since the 1920's, however, the number of 
white men lynched has been negligible, and 
last year the Tuskegee institute recorded only 
one lynching of a Negro. 

“It is a sorry anachronism that just as the 
Southern States have almost completed the 
job of wiping out this disgusting crime Con- 
gress should be considering a bill to make 
the preventing of lynching a Federal respon- 
sibility. Half a century ago the use of Fed- 
eral power against lynchers might have been 
justified by the tragic failure of the States 
to protect their citizens. Now most of the 
States have completely mastered the prob- 
lem without any help from Washington, and 
we doubt that the Case antilynching bill 
would add in any way to the safety of citizens, 

“This measure, which is about to be pushed 
through the House of Representatives, would 
transfer to the Federal courts the prosecu- 
tion of lynchers and of local officials failing 
to protect prisoners or to move against mobs 
after a lynching has occurred. But trials 
would still be held before local juries, and 
it is probable that resentment against Fed- 
eral intervention would complicate instead 
of easing the problem of securing convictions 
of accused mobsters. To be sure, there is 
another provision in the Case bill making 
every county, town, and other governmental 
subdivision responsible for any lynching in 
its jurisdiction. But this resort to the 
despicable doctrine of mass guilt because of 
the area in which one happens to live is so 
repugnant to democratic principles as to 
make the bill unpalatable to thousands who 
are devoted to civil rights in the North as well 
as the South. 

“We cannot help thinking that this vote- 
catching venture has no place in the present 
session of Congress. Its effect is to arouse 
animosities at a time when there is urgent 
need for national unity. The lynching men- 
ace has already been put down, and we trust 
that the last vestige of it will soon disappear, 
Our problem today is the rise of a tyranny 
that seeks to destroy all civil rights, whether 
protected by State or Federal law. In the 
face of that menace we need to be mobilizing 
our strength—not to be opening old sores or 
frittering away energies on problems that 
have already been solved.” 





Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


_ HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
stated publicly many times that I had 
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never known or worked with finer peo- 
ple as a whole than the postal employees. 
I have also publicly stated that in my 
opinion no group of people were render- 
ing more effective and efficient service 
with less remuneration than those em- 
ployed in the postal service. The at- 
tached editorial from the issue of the 
Zanesville (Ohio) Times-Recorder of 
March 3, 1948, expresses most logically 
the position which I take regarding a pay 
increase for these employees and I de- 
sire herewith to submit it as part of the 
record in favor of pay-increase legisla- 
tion: 
FAIR PLAY FOR THE MAILMAN 

The efficiency of the United States postal 
service is a matter of concern to virtually 
every person in this country. That efficiency 
is now seriously threatened because of the 
shamefully low pay of the postal employees. 
They deserve better treatment not only on 
this ground but as a matter of plain justice. 

These employees make up a group of faith- 
ful workers who have patiently borne the un- 
fairness in pay. They are not threatening 
to strike and could not consider that alterna- 
tive. But there is a limit to human en- 
durance and the clear fact is they cannot 
meet their living costs under the present con- 
ditions, The morale of the service is being 
undermined and there is increasing diffi- 
culty in the enlistment of efficient workers 
into the service. 

Since 193£ or since the start of the rise in 
living costs the postal employees have re- 
ceived total pay increases of only about 35 
percent. In that time the pay of industrial 
workers has been just about doubled, while 
national income, industrial profits, farm in- 
come, and the iike have increased still more. 
The last pay advance for the postal workers 
Was more than 2 years ago. At that time the 
Associated Press wholesale price index of 35 
basic commodities stood at less than 113 with 
100 as the 1926 average. On the latest re- 
port adjusted to the recent price declines, 
this index stood at approximately 186. 

In this period of rapid living cost advances 
the postal employees have gained nothing. 
The situation has produced bills in both the 
Senate and the House which are designed to 
remove the injustice to a fair extent. Under 
these measures the numerous classifications 
of the employees and their pay would be 
given consideration. If no other workable 
method can be found there ought to be some 
adjustment in postal rates to provide the 
funds for this urgently needed compensa- 
tion. 

The responsibility for this action falls upon 
Congress. It can maintain the efficiency of 
this service to the public and will be held 
accountable if nothing is done. It should get 
busy and deal justly with a neglected group 
of public servants. 





Civil Service Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I extend the second in- 
stallment of the article written by Jerry 
Kluttz with reference to the new Civil 
Service Retirement Act. It follows: 

When we have a case in which some part of 
the employee's Federal career was in work for 








which no deductions were made for. retire- 
ment purposes, that person’s annuity will 
naturally be somewhat lower than that of 
the person who has made all required 
deposits. 

The individual who is short on paid-up 
service, however, can correct that situation 
by making a deposit in the fund. The pay- 
ment required will consist of the proper 
amount of deductions with interest. 

It used to be very difficult to compute the 
annuity earned by a person who had a mixed 
service consisting of periods when he did not 
contribute to the retirement fund, and when 
he did contribute to the fund. Now, that 
computation, too, is much easier. We com- 
pute the annuity which the person would 
have been entitled to if all his service since 
August 1, 1920, had been covered by deduc- 
» tions, and then reduce that figure by one- 
tenth of the amount of the required payment. 

That isn’t as complicated as it sounds. 
Here is an example of how it works: 

Example: Average salary for best 5 years 
is $3,000, 30 years’ service, but no deductions 
taken during six of those years; assuming 
that a $400 deposit in the fund is required to 
get full service credit. 











Take 1 percent of the salary...-.----- $30 
ee 25 
55 

Multiply by years of service....--.-. X30 
PUll Qanvity ..ccccecucoasence 1, 650 

Lees vy OF 9000... nccesdetsaveccacise —40 
RGN an Sbsecdancuctotdbecones 1,610 


The deposit needed to cover past service 
for which no deductions were made will be 
the original percentage deduction of salary 
(214, 344, 5 or 6 percent, depending on when 
the service occurred), plus the interest 
thereon. 

The new law requires that any person re- 
tiring in the future who has taken a refund at 
any time in his career and has not redeposited 
the money in the fund since his return to a 
job under the Retirement Act, must make 
this p?yment, with interest, before he can 
be given credit for that earlier service. The 
following illustrates the effect of not re- 
depositing a refund: 

Example: Average salary for best 5 years 
is $3,000; 30 years’ service, but person took 
a refund for nine of these years, and did not 
repay the money to the fund: 








Take 1 percent of the salary___..._-. $30 
SUD Dw aaa eigen cite lee 25 
55 

MUIR CF Bl FORM Be cccccncuss cacao x21 
ARTs nhs scent ncdcadeseusan 1, 155 


Veterans should keep in mind when figur- 
ing their retirement income that they need 
not make any payment to the fund to receive 
full credit for their milftary service. All 
military time is computed according to the 
basic formula just as though salary deduc- 
tions had been made for that period of their 
Federal service. In figuring the best 5-year 
annual salary, the military pay rate can be 
used if desired. Persons carried on leave or 
furlough from Federal civilian jobs during 
military duty can apply either the military 
rate or the civilian rate. 

There is one qualification, covering all 
annuities: In any case, the annuity may not 
exceed 80 percent of the average salary for 
the highest five consecutive years of service. 
In this rule, of course, we are considering the 
regular annuity earned by pay-roll deductions 
(and deposits), and not the extra annuity 
which can be purchased by voluntary contri- 
butions to the fund. 


ANNUITY IN 55-30 CASES 
Let's consider for a minute those people 
who leave the service prior to the usual re- 
tirement age and take a reduced annuity. 
This refers to the 30-year workers who de- 
cide to retire under the age 55 option. These 
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folks get a break under the new conditions; 
the amount of reduction from a full annuity 
will not be as great in the future as in the 
past. 

What we do in these cases is figure the 
regular annuity, using the basic formula, and 
then cut it down. For the 30-year man who 
retires any time from age 55 to age 60, we fig- 
ure his normal annuity and then reduce it 
at the rate of one-fourth of 1 percent for each 
full month (3 percent for each full year) he 
is under age 60. 

Formula for getting the reduced annuity 
in 55-30 cases. 

Example: Age 55; the full annuity, com- 
puted from the basic formula, is $2,000. 


Prom the full annuity.............. $2, 000 
Deduct 15 percent (3 percent per year 


for 5 years under age 60) ---------. 300 


Reduced annuity............. 1, 7¢0 


The foregoing formula is used also in com- 
puting the reduced annuity payable to an 
employee with 25 or more years of service Who 
is involuntarily separated from the rolls af- 
ter April 1, 1948, not for cause or on charges 
of misconduct or delinquency. The arnuity 
in such case starts immediately upon sepa- 
ration, regardless of the age of the employee. 
The rate of reduction from a full annuity is 
the same as in a 55-30 case (3 percent per 
year under age 60). 

The annuities of persons with 25 or more 
years of service who left the rolls, as described 
above, between June 30, 1947, and April 1 
this year will be computed as under all the 
old retirement provisions except fo, this one 
point: Their basic annuities will be com- 
puted as in the past, and then the new plan 
of 3 percent per year reduction for age under 
60 will be applied to get the reduced annuity 
payable. 


PERSONS SEPARATED AFTER APRIL 1, 1948 


Employees with five or more years of civil- 
ian service who are separated after the effec- 
tive date of the new law and before they at- 
tain the full or optional retirement age, will 
be entitled to an annuity at age 62 computed 
on the basis of the new formula. If such an 
employee takes a refund, this discontinued 
service annuity is forfeited, as stated earlier 
in this pamphlet. 

The Langer-Chavez-Stevenson Act does not 
allow us to compute annuities under the 
new, more liberal plan for those employees 
with five or more years of service who are 
separated from the rolls between January 
24, 1942 (the act of that date added the dis- 
continued service annuity provision to the 
retirement program) and the effective date 
of this act. Persons in this category retain 
the rights and benefits offered under the old 
law. 

Among the interesting features of the 
Langer-Chavez-Stevenson Act are the new 
survivorship benefits. The old “forfeiture” 
and “joint and survivorship” retirement 
plans are out; we have in their stead two 
survivorship principles under the new law 
which we call the “joint-and-survivorship 
options”. The first is limited to husbands, 
and the second is open to any unmarried 
employee. An employee is not allowed to 
decide which option he wants to use until 
he retires, so for most members of our sys- 
tem there is plenty of time to think this over. 


HUSBAND’S OPTION 


Let’s take up the husband's special benefit 
first; we can call this “Option 1”. We have 
a married man—a retiring employee—and 
he wants to provide security for his wife 
after he dies. By taking this Option 1 he 
will receive 90 percent of the regular full 
annuity to which he is entitled, less three- 
fourths of 1 percent for each full year (if 
any) his wife is under age 60 at the time the 
husband retires. 

In the case of a wife who is 47, but not 
yet 48, when her husband retires, for ex- 
ample, this difference-in-age reduction will 
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result in the retired man’s getting an in- 
come amounting to 81 percent of a full an- 
nuity (which is the initial 90-percent rate 
reduced by three-fourths of 1 percent an- 
nually for 12 full years), and the wife's get- 
ting a survivorship annuity equal to 50 per- 
cent of the full annuity beginning at her 
age 50. Her payments start immediately 
upon the husband's death if she has already 
reached 50 when he passes on. This an- 
nuity to the widow will be paid until her 
death or remarriage. 

In connection with this proposition of re- 
ducing the retired man’s annuity according 
to the wife’s age, there is a section in the 
new law that says the man’s reduced an- 
nuity will in no case be under 75 percent 
of a full annuity. 

The Option 1 arrangement is available to 
married males retiring under any plan (in- 
cluding those involuntarily separated after 
25 years) except the annuity plan based on 
discontinued service after five or more years 
of employment. 





Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by George E. Reedy: 


When the Taft-Hartley Act finally became 
law, many people hoped it would solve at 
least the worst union problems. But a series 
of hearings by a House Labor Subcommittee 
reveals that practically nothing has been 
done on a major issue. 

It is the complicated question of the juris- 
dictional strike. It is doubtful whether any 
other labor practice has done more to annoy 
the general public. The jurisdictional strike 
has always seemed indefensible to the man 
in the street. 

This kind of dispute is not between a union 
and an employer over wages and working 
conditions. It is simply a fight between two 
unions over which will have control of the 
workers. The employer usually has nothing 
to do with it. 

The particular jurisdictional strike that the 
subcommittee is investigating has been go- 
ing on for 17 months. It involves an argu- 
ment in Hollywood over who will make the 
stage props for movie productions. 

The strike involves well over 40 unions, 
most of them affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
The majority are united against one organi- 
zation with the lengthy title “The Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees.” 

The argument began in September 1946. 
Within a few weeks, most of the unions 
found themselves on the outside looking in 
at the stage hands, The result was a pro- 
longed strike that resulted in losses for 
everybody. 

The subcommittee hearing hasn't shed any 
particularly new light on the situation. The 
stage hands claim that their rivals—banded 
together in an outfit called the Conference 
of Studio Unions—are dominated by Com- 
munists. 

The Conference unions claims that the 
stage hands have remained in the studios 
only by an undercover deal with the pro- 
ducers. Solomon himself, in all his glory, 
would be unable to make a confident de- 
cision on either charge. 

But one thing is certain: For 17 months, 
thousands of skilled workers have been walk- 
ing the streets of Los Angeles without a job. 
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And they are unemployed only because union 
heads cannot get together and decide which 
will control. 

It is even more depressing to realize that 
all of the unions belong to the same organi- 
zation. They are all affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. This is a quarrel 
between brothers, not a fight between rivals. 

The federation made one half-hearted at- 
tempt to settle the strike before it started. 
Three A. F. of L vice presidents tried to arbi- 
trate the dispute. But their efforts broke 
down, and the strike burst out anyway. 

There is an important lesson in this for 
all labor leaders. They have been unable to 
get together on this question. If they can- 
not make some kind of a settlement soon, 
Congress will do it for them. 

The congressional solution will be unpleas- 
ant. It will be disliked by everyone involved, 
including the legislators who vote for it. 
But if the labor leaders cannot solve the 
problem themselves, Congress will have to 
act. 

The public can understand and sympathize 
with a strike for higher wages and hetter 
working conditions. We all want to get along 
in this world. But the public cannot un- 
derstand and sympathize with a strike just 
to decide which labor leaders will have power 
over a group of workers. 





‘esterday, Today, and Tomorrow ia 
Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the agitation 
and pressure that is being brought to 
bear upon Congress for the enactment of 
a law to provide Federal funds for aid 
to education, I think there are two or 
three considerations that should chal- 
lenge our attention. 

In the first place, pressure groups have 
been organized and propaganda has been 
inspired and broadcast among the Mem- 
bers of Congress in an attempt to force 
us to vote for Federal aid to education. 
Some have even written letters threat- 
ening to vote and work against the re- 
election of the present Members of Con- 
gress, unless we support the pending 
measures. Of course, such letters are 
beneath the dignity of what we have 
a right to expect of the teaching pro- 
fession. As one who comes from a 
family of school teachers in the humblest 
positions in the grade schools to col- 
lege professors, I am interested in the 
welfare of the teachers and the best in- 
terests of our public school system. Iam 
sure that it is difficult in these times of 
emergencies for those in the teaching 
profession to consider the problem ob- 
jectively. Human nature is prone to sug- 
est the “me” in all relief and appro- 
priation measures. But the high stand- 
ing of the teaching profession demands 
that other considerations transcend per- 
sonal interests and that the decision be 
based upon most worthy and lofty 
grounds. 

Little do I think that those among 
the teachers who cherish an enviable 
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reputation for leadership will inspire 
propaganda or be instrumental, directly 
or indirectly, in causing organizations 
and others to attempt to pressure Con- 
gress to pass a bill that will mean com- 
paratively little in dollars and cents in 
the way of an increase in salaries to the 
average individual teacher. 

Of course, there are implications in- 
volved, and these must be recognized. 
If the program is in keeping with our 
American traditions and ideologies, that 
is one thing. If, on the other hand, it 
is not consistent with our American 
ideals, of local self-government of our 
public schools, or at most with their man- 
agement and control by the _ several 
States, that is something else. 

The best thinkers in the teaching pro- 
fession with whom I have discussed this 
proposal, have insisted that they cannot 
conscientiously favor any program that 
will vest in the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States, or in a central 
authority at Washington, any control of 
our public school system. They have 
stated further that, so far as they are 
concerned, they have used every effort 
to avoid such a possibility. They have 
referred me, in almost every instance, 
to our program of providing Federal 
funds in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. They have used that as an exam- 
ple and’ apparently it is to them suffi- 
cient proof of the use of Federal funds 
to aid our public schools without the 
possibility of losing local control. 

The argument has been persuasive, but 
not altogether conclusive, and I have wit- 
nessed the fact that in practically every 
instance where Federal funds are dis- 
tributed, the local units of government 
or individuals or groups of individuals, 
have been required to submit to some 
restrictions, regulations, and dictation. 
Agreement to the exercise of authority 
has been demanded as a condition prece- 
cent. In other words, in order to obtain 
the Federal funds, almost universally it 
has become necessary that the recipient 
do or abstain from doing certain things. 
This is tantamount to saying that our 
plan of action, our operations, our indi- 
vidual programs are to that extent dic- 
tated from Washington. It is another 
way of getting the people to submit to 
orders, regulations, and dictations of 
men, rather than to laws made by the 
representatives of the people. It is ever 
a lurking danger and should be a suffi- 
cient warning to all of us in the consid- 
eration of any new program, which in- 
volves a wide distribution of Federal 
funds, the taxpayers’ money, that has 
been collected into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The shining example referred to by the 
educators in the field of vocational train- 
ing should be explored. In this connec- 
tion, I have recently read an article 
which appears in the February 1948 edi- 
tion of the American Vocational Journal 
entitled “Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row in Vocational Education.” This arti- 
cle was written by Mr. C. M. Miller, the 
Girector of the Kansas State Board for 
Vocational Education, who has served as 
such director for more than 25 years con- 
secutively, which bespeaks his knowledge 
and authority on the subject to which he 
1as addressed himself, 
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There are a number of very pungent 
statements in Mr. Miller’s article. In 
connection with the audits made by rep- 
resentatives of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in order to estab- 
lish entitlement of the States and schools 
of any particular State for participation 
in vocational-education funds, Mr. Mil- 
ler says: 

Audits by unsympathetic auditors can re- 
sult in Federal control and domination of the 
most damaging kind. 


In another instance, Mr. Miller ob- 
serves: 

t is no secret that the Commissioner has 
lost no opportunity to foment chief State 
school officers and other school administra- 
tors against the plan of having vocational 
education administered and supervised by 
specialists. It is no secret that in certain 
States where the Commissioner has greatest 
influence the pattern for State supervision 
follows very closely the plan his office has 
developed. 

I quote further from Mr. Miller’s 
article: 

It is a matter of common knowlelge that 
more money was appropriated by the Eight- 
ieth Congress for the administration of voca- 
tional education than was ever appropriated 
before. It is no secret that part of that ap- 
propriation is being used for purposes that 
yield no dividends to the administration of 
vocational education. 


In speaking of the new plan inaugu- 
rated in the Office of the Commissioner 
of Education in his article, Mr. Miller 
says: 

The new plan provides for almost complete 
Federal control and a minimum of profes- 
sional service. 


It is my considered judgment, and that 
of many Members of Congress with whom 
I have discussed this subject that Mr. 
Miller’s article is timely and should be 
quoted in full for the benefit of all inter- 
ested in vocational education. It shows 
what can happen and what he says has 
happened in this field, simply because, 
under the law, it provides for appropria- 
tions of Federal funds to be spent in the 
States, and those given the power to dis- 
tribute the same, exercise authority in 
directing the programs in which the 
money shall be used. Hence, I quote the 
entire article, as follows: 

YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW IN 
; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(By C. M. Miller, director, Kansas State Board 
for Vocational Education) 

Your committee conferred on me a great 
honor when it invited me to speak to you this 
evening. It is an honor no man would de- 
spise, for I realize with you that the American 
Vocational Association is the most effective 
organization of its kind in the world. It 
is effective and strong because it has a pro- 
gram which has attracted the attention and 
support of millions of friends, many of whom 
are themselves members of great organiza- 
tions and see the value of a sound program 
of vocational education. 

When a surveyer goes forth to survey a 
field he locates a marker of a previous sur- 
vey and then surveys back just far enough 
to get his direction for going forward. 

I ask, therefore, that you suffer me to pause 
briefly to assemble and present my creden- 
tials, for no one man can speak meaning- 
fully concerning these matters except that 
he erect for himself a sort of sounding board 
of experience from which he may evaluate 
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the past, appreciate the present, and antici- 
pate the future. 

It happened that when the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed, I was principal of one of our 
county high schools and responsible for the 
intellectual and vocational development of 
about 300 Kansas farm boys and girls for the 
complicated business of living. They were 
somewhat more mature than average high 
school students, and I had a sort of vague and 
ill-defined idea that the traditional school 
did not afford what they needed. It cer- 
tainly did not afford all they needed. 

It was natural, therefore, that I should be 
in the first meeting of high school princi- 
pals called together at the State capitol to 
make plans for implementing the new voca- 
tional act, and my school was one of the 
very first approved. It is still the biggest 
little high school in our State. 

A few years later the State board for voca- 
tional education was looking for someone to 
serve as State director of the sickly and ema- 
ciated little program of vocational education. 
They gave me the job until they could find 
someone, and many of my friends went into 
mourning, They thought I had let down my 
net on the wrong side of the boat. That was 
25 years, 6 months, and 15 days ago, and they 
haven’t found anyone yet, unless it has hap- 
pened since I left home. I relate this bit of 
personal history to bring to your attention 
the fact that I have seen vocational education 
grow from middle or late infancy through 
adolescence and come into adulthood. 

We are assembled here to the end that in 
adulthood vocational education may grow 
more robust, more vigorous, and more useful. 

When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed 
there were, and are, three great teacher- 
training institutions in this country. One is 
on the west coast, one on the east coast, and 
one in about the middle. All of them were, 
and are, doing a good job of training teach- 
ers for the schools of this country. All of 
them had dreamed of a day when there would 
be Federal money available for the training 
of teachers, for they recognized, as many of 
us did, and still do, that inadequately trained 
teachers is a weak link in our educational 
system. 

Accordingly they looked upon the Smith- 
Hughes Act as a partial answer to their pray- 
ers. Here was Federal money for the train- 
ing of teachers, and, of course, they expected 
a large share of it, for weren’t they recog- 
nized as the outstanding teacher-training in- 
stitutions in this country? 

But when the law was interpreted they 
found that it was available only to schools 
“under public supervision and control.” 
They did not qualify, and here was a dis- 
heartening blow. And as if to add insult to 
injury, they had to see a great part of the 
money apportioned to land-grant colleges, 
and land-grant colleges in that day were not 
considered educationally respectable in the 
area of teacher training. To these great and 
justly proud institutions that was heresy of 
the highest order. That was academic worm- 
wood and gall. 

Small wonder, then, that no help or en- 
couragement for vocational education has 
come out of those great institutions. Small 
wonder that school administrators who 
come under the influence of these institu- 
tions are exposed to a negative attitude 
toward vocational education. 

There may be some who will feel that 
my reference to these institutions is petty 
complaining. To any who may feel so I 
can only say you have not followed ac- 
curately and understandingly the develop- 
ment of vocational education in this coun- 
try. What I relate concerning them is a 
very practical situation that has persisted 
through the years, and our most severe and 
persistent critics have come out of these 
instituvions, 

We in vocational education do not resent 
the attitude of these institutions. Indeed, 
we believe they may have served the total 


cause of education more effectively than if 
they had welcomed the arrival of vocational 
education with wide open arms, They have 
caused vocational education to justify its 
every step. And any new idea or program 
that affects so intimately the lives of as 
many people as are affected by vocational 
education should be required to justify itself. 
Furthermore, our critics served us well, for 
they have cemented us together in a com- 
mon cause 

We in vocational education hasten to say 
that in spite of this negative influence, a 
great majority of school administrators have 
thrown the weight of their positions and 
influence and resources without reservation 
into the development of vocational educa- 
tion to serve the needs of their communi- 
ties and of the country. To these we find 
it dificult to adequately express Our ap- 
preciation. Vocational education could not 
have developed without their help. Even 
as well established as it is, it cannot survive 
or develop further without their support, 
and we covet that support. 

But, as was the case of Antonio Stradi- 


, varius, who said, “God could not have made 


Stradivari violins without Antonio,” these 
same fine school administrators could not 
have developed a sound program of voca- 
tional education without men and women 
especially trained in the many areas of vo- 
cational education. It consists of several 
rather highly specialized fields and cannot 
function except under the administration 
and supervision of specialists. 

School administrators are called upon to 
deal with a great variety of problems. Their 
training. and their experience are of neces- 
sity too general to deal with the special prob- 
lems in any area of education, including vo- 
cational education. 

A chool administrator finds it uneasy go- 
ing, for iustance, when called upon to make 
the necessary arrangements with labor and 
employers in setting up a program for train- 
ing plumbers and machinists. Likewise, he 
finds himself out of his element when he at- 
temps to develop the teaching content for a 
class of boys in vocational agriculture. Still 
greater would be his embarrassment If he at- 
tempted to arrange a class for adult farmers 
in feeding a dairy herd. He doesn’t know 
the techniques, he doesn’t speak the lan- 
guage. He would be ill at ease in their pres- 
ence. These are jobs for specialists. 

We are thoroughly convinced that voca- 
tional education in the areas in which it 
functions is a great national, as well as com- 
munity, asset. If for no other reason we want 
to see it prosper as a. instrument of na- 
tional security. 

In thumbing the pages of the history of 
vocational education, we come again to the 
enactment of the Smith-Hughes law, and you 
will recall that it provided for a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education consisting of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Commissioner of Education, and three citi- 
zens appointed by the President and repre- 
senting labor, agriculture, and industry. 

The machinery set up for the administra- 
tion of vocational education under the Board 
consisted of a director who was assisted by a 
chief of each of the services of agriculture, 
homemaking, and trade and industrial edu- 
cation. They, in turn, were assisted by four 
regional agents in each of the services. 

Under this administrative arrangement, 
but without chart or compass, a program of 
vocational education was developed around 
the regional agent and in cooperation with 
the States that served this country exceed- 
ingly well, within the limits of funds, in both 
war and peace; in depression and prosperity. 

Cooperation with the States is the keynote 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. It seeks to avoid 


Federal domination and the Board used every 
means and device within its power to make it 
truly a cooperative effort. 

The regional agent was the contact person 
between the State program and the Federal 
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Government. He knew the strength and 
weakness of the program in every State in his 
region. He knew the State director and 
supervisors in each State in his region, and 
they knew him. By reason of this intimate, 
first-hand knowledge of the program and this 
professional friendship, he was able to render 
the professional assistance necessary to 
strengthen the weak spots in the program of 
any State. 

There were times, of course, when we in the 
States did not see eye to eye with the regional 
agent on every problem, but the result of our 
discussions was a composite judgment which 
was better because of original lack of agree- 
ment. His information, experience, and 
counsel always resulted in better perform- 
ance in the total program. Quite naturally, 
there were occasional instances of mildly un- 
pleasant relations between regional agents 
and State people, but occasional irritations 
of personalities cannot be entirely eliminated 
in any system. By and large, the regional 
agent system worked and got the job done 
with a negligible lack of harmony. Not only 
were Federal and State relations pleasant, 
but State and local relations were highly 
satisfactory under the regional-agent pian. 

The work of the region revolved around 
this regional agent, and State relationship, 
and a national development was the regional 
conference. These regional conferences 
served a highly useful purpose, for by means 
of the discussions which were the natural re- 
sult of a dozen States meeting in conference, 
the development of the best in standards and 
practices and the elimination of the less use- 
ful were accelerated. The regional confer- 
ence gave substance and meaning and di- 
rection to the entire program. 

But a regional conference, the agenda for 
which do not stem from the problems of 
the region as recognized by the regional agent 
and the States within the region, is only half 
a conference, or even less. It works from 
the outside in, which is the wrong direction. 

Furthermore, the regional agent audited 
the accounts of the State board and having 
intimate knowledge of every program within 
the State made it possible for him to audit 
not loosely, but strictly and constructively 
within the spirit of the law. A law so flex- 
ible as a vocational education law must be 
interpreted understandingly and flexibly if 
it is to cover the great variety of situations 
intended. If it is to be useful and effective, 
it must be audited by someone who under- 
stands the spirit and purpose, as well as 
the letter of the law. Audits by unsym- 
pathetic auditors can result in Federal con- 
trol and domination of the most damaging 
kind. Under the proposed auditing division 
it will cost 35 to 50 thousand dollars an- 
nually to do much less well what has been 
accomplished every year for 30 years by re- 
gional agents. They did it as an incidental 
to their professional visits 

But there came a new day, and the func- 
tions of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education were transferred to the Office of 
Education in 1933, and the Commissioner of 
Education became, in effect, the Federal 
Board. From that time forward vocational 
education has had a new and increasingly 
difficult fight for its existence. Efforts have 
constantly been made to integrate voca- 
tional education into the total program so 
completely that it would lose both its iden- 
tity and its usefulness. 

Everyone in vocational education who has 
found his stride knows that no one is at his 
best in any area or on any level of education 
until he has developed for himself a phi- 
losophy of education which includes every- 
thing that happens to boys and girls from 
kindergarten through college. We in voca- 
tional education want no less of effort spent 
in other areas of education. We recognize 
the urgent need for better educational op- 
portunity in all areas and on all levels. We 
do not pretend to serve all educational needs. 
We do not understand, however, why edu- 
cators in other areas should oppose or seck 
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to hinder the further development of the 
admittedly important area of vocational 
education. 

What we want—and, indeed, must have— 
is that vocational education be treated as one 
of the special areas and that it be kept voca- 
tional. What we want—and, indeed, must 
have—is that standards be maintained which 
will bear the close scrutiny of workers in the 
vocations for which we are called upon to 
train. To attempt to train for the skilled 
trades in a set-up that does not meet the ap- 
proval of the best tradesmen in a given trade 
is folly and suicide. To attempt to train boys 
in agriculture in a situation that does not 
have the respect of the best farmers in the 
community is the surest way I know to de- 
feat the purpose of vocational agriculture. 
To attempt to train for any vocation in a 
set-up that does not command the respect 
of the best workers in that vocation is the 
very worst of educational administration and 
practice. 

Standards in vocational education which 
have been developed through the years, 
largely by the trial-and-error method, must 
and shall be maintained. We cannot com- 
promise in that particular, for to do so is to 
betray those whom we would serve. Since 
the transfer of the functions of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to the Com- 
missioner of Education, there have been con- 
stant attempts from every angle to change 
practices, policies, and standards,. thereby 
frustrating and breaking down the entire 
program. 

Vocations change, and we are often called 
upon to train for new vocations. Specific 
training within a vocation may change. 
Methods of instruction may be improved. 
But there are certain fundamental philoso- 
phies that we dare not vacate. There are 
certain standards from which we must not 
recede. There are certain principles we can- 
not compromise. Among them is the well- 
established principle of requiring that voca- 
tional teachers be occupationally competent 
and that they be supervised by occupation- 
ally competent people. Another is that the 
training situation approximate as accurately 
as possible actual wage-earning job condi- 
tions. Still another is that learners be segre- 
gated with respect to the vocation for which 
training is to be accomplished. 

It is no secret that the commissioner has 
lost no opportunity to foment chief State 
school officers and other school administra- 
tors against the plan of having vocational 
education administered and supervised by 
specialists. It is no secret that in certain 
States where the commissioner has greatest 
influence the pattern for State supervision 
follows very closely the plan his office has 
developed. 

If the plan for administration, direction, 
and supervision by others than specialists 
prevails, we may as well admit that vocational 
education has reached the zenith, and the 
road from here on is down hill. 

It is no secret that no increase in appro- 
priations under the George-Barden Act 
would have been made except for the fine 
work you State people did in cooperation 
with the American Vocational Association in 
bringing to the attention of the Congress the 
very urgent need for additional funds. And 
as a direct result of that effort there is rea- 
son to hope we may even get the full amount 
authorized in the George-Barden Act in our 
next appropriation, 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
more money was appropriated by the 
Eightieth Congress for the administration of 
vocational education than was ever appro- 
priated before. It is no secret that part of 
that appropriation is being used for purposes 
that yield no dividends to the administration 
of vocational education. 

Through the years an impressive Company 
of stars has ascended into the vocational 
education firmament. Some have descended 
behind yonder west horizon; some are still 


luminous but descending; some are ascend- 
ing, but have not reached their zenith. A 
few “shooting stars” have ascended and 
shone with great light for a time and have 
then gravitated into other orbits. A few 
stars, alas, have lost their lustre ere they set. 

We name only a few of those who have 
played the leads. Time will not erase from 
the pages of vocational-education history 
such names as Prosser, Allen, Wright, Cooley, 
Hambrecht, O’Leary, Dennis, Quigley, Mob- 
ley, Fife, Greiber, Baylor, Amidon, Fallgatter, 
Small, Getman, Brown, Hobdy, Woods. This 
list could be extended, and I realize the haz- 
ard of naming them at all for some deserving 
person will be missed. 

But among those named, a large share of 
the credit goes to Dr. J.C. Wright for holding 
the ship on its course after the administra- 
tive functions of vocational education were 
transferred to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Because of his rich experience, his 
alertness, his patience, his unshakable faith, 
his educational statesmanship, and because 
he was enlisted in a cause and not merely 
employed on a job, he was able to hold fast 
without giving ground. And because he 
recognized it to be the function of his office 
to cooperate with the States rather than dic- 
tate to them, he was able to maintain high 
standards and a high morale in his staff. 

In spite of constant attempts to dilute by 
integration, in spite of constant fomentation 
of the numerically small but vocal minority 
of school administrators against the admin- 
istrative arrangement, we in the States were 
not too painfully conscious of an interrup- 
tion in the whole program, so long as Dr, 
Wright continued as assistant commissioner 
in charge. 

But as time marched on, retirement age 
caught upon Dr. Wright and he was called 
upon to pass the torch to other hands. As 
the time for Dr. Wright’s retirement ap- 
proached, speculation was rife among State 
people as to whom his successor would be. 

We had just come through a great war in 
which vocational education had been called 
upon to train millions of workers in both 
civilian and military personnel. We had seen 
how important vocational education is to our 
country in war as well as in peace. We knew 
that by training the workers necessary to pro- 
duce war materials and food, vocational edu- 
cation had saved the lives of thousands of 
American boys and had materially hastened 
the end of the war. Heaven help us if we 
were called upon in the present state of 
administrative chaos to duplicate the Na- 
tional Defense and War Production training 
program which was done so well beginning 
in 1940 and continuing through the war. We 
knew how much vocational education was 
needed to retain for peacetime vocations. We 
were anxious that it go on uninterrupted. 

When the appointment of Dr. Gregory to 
succeed Dr. Wright was announced at our 
Buffalo convention in February 1946 it met 
with rather general approval. One of the 
first things I did when I returned to my 
office was to write Dr. Studebaker a letter 
complimenting him on the appointment. I 
also wrote to Dr. Gregory congratulating him 
and pledging to support him in the further 
development of a sound program of voca- 
tional education. 

But what we did not know was that a plan 
was already in the making which would 
almost completely demoralize the adminis- 
tration of vocational education and impair 
the fine relationships between the Office of 
Education and the States in the adminis- 
tration of vocational education. 

We recognize the fact that the Office of 
Education has a great responsibility in ad- 
ministering so important a program as that 
of vocational education. We recognize the 
legal right of Dr. Studebaker and his staff 
to hand to the States any plan they choose, 
within the law, for the administration of 
vocational education. But, inasmuch as the 
program functions in the States, and through 
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the cooperation of the States, we believe it 
would have resulted in much better rela- 
tions if the States had been at least in- 
formed that a change was in the making. 
We do not understand why, if the plan were 
considered legitimate, it could not have been 
discussed with the States before it was put 
into effect. 

For the sake of emphasis, I repeat that co- 
operation with the States was a central 
theme of the Smith-Hughes Act, and that 
cooperation was a motivating force in the 
minds of the men who implemented the act 
and administered it through its first 29 years 
of existence. All acts supplemental to the 
Smith-Hughes Act have referred to it for 
basic cooperative administration. 

We do not resent change simply because 
it is change, nor do we resist change if we 
can be convinced that change makes for im- 
provement. We do not even resent not being 
consulted in the development of the new 
plan. What we do resent is that we were 
called together in group conferences and 
handed an entirely new plan, effective as of 
that date, August 1, 1946, which we did not 
like at the time and which has resulted in 
less than a year and a half, in almost com- 
pletely demoralizing the staff of the Office of 
Education, and destroying the fine relations 
that had existed for so long between the 
States and the Office of Education. 

Never in my experience have I seen the 
morale of the Vocational Division of the 
Office of Education so low. Never in my 
experience has it been so difficult to get pro- 
fessional service from the Office of Educa- 
tion. We in the North Central States get 
an occasional visit from a man designated 
as field representative. He is a fine man, 
He had been our regional agent in agricul- 
ture for many years. He knows agriculture 
and has rendered valuable professional serv- 
ice in that area. He does now, and we like 
to have him come. But he has been forced 
to pretend to give the same service in the 
other areas of trade and industrial educa- 
tion, homemaking education, business edu- 
cation, and guidance, as well as teacher train- 
ing in all services. Just as any other man 
would he, he is helpless and useless to us 
except in his special field of agricultural edu- 
cation. Never in my experience has this 
country paid so much for so little in the 
administration of vocational education. 

It is a matter of record that the new ar- 
rangement costs from three to four times as 
much for administration as the old lan, 
Under the old plan we got results. Under 
the new plan we get only confusion and 
chaos. Never in my experience have the 
members of the staff of the United States 
Office been so silenced as now. They are not 
free to express their views on any matter of 
administration policy. Even the chiefs of the 
services are not allowed to communicate di- 
rectly with State directors or supervisors con- 
cerning any administrative matter. They 
prepare such official correspondence for the 
signature of the assistant commissioner—a 
policy uselessly slow and cumbersome and 
inadequate. 

Among other objectionable features, the 
new plan sets up an elaborate program plan- 
ning committee. We in the States believe 
the program should be planned in the States, 
and by the States, and for the States, as has 
been done so effectively for 29 years previous 
to August 1, 1946, with such professional 
assistance as they need from the Office of 
Education. 

Vocational education functions in Wichita 
and Kansas City and Tonganoxie and Buffalo 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles and Mii- 
waukee and Boston and Atlanta; not in 
Washington. It functions in the cities and 
towns and rural areas; not in Washington. 
It functions where the boys and girls and 
men and women are, and not in Washington. 

The new plan eliminates the regional agert. 
To us the regional agent has been the key 
person. He has been the person who gave 








the professional help we needed. It elimi- 
nates the regional conference as it has been 
developed through the years, and a pitifully 
inadequate substitute has been forced on the 
States. 

The new plan provides for almost com- 
plete Federal contro! and a minimum of 
professional services. What we need is a 
minimum of Federal control and a maximum 
of professional assistance, 

It is not easy for me to say what I’m about 
to say, for the other day down at Wichita 
the folks for whom I work—my staff and the 
Kansas Vocational Association—presented 
me with a bound volume of testimonial 
letters which are in recognition of my 25 
years of effort in vocational education in 
Kansas. Even your president and your ex- 
ecutive secretary extended themselves, as did 
many of you, to say something nice. Of 
course, I appreciated it more than I can 
tell. 

But there was a letter in that volume 
from a man with whom I find myself at 
great odds in the matter of administration 
and supervision of vocational education. 
That man has been my friend through the 
years and I’ve been his friend. I cherish 
his friendship, for someone has said: “He 
who has a thousand friends has not a friend 
to spare, but he who has an enemy will meet 
him everywhere.” But I find myself in such 
violent disagreement with him that con- 
science goads me into bringing to you as 
nearly the true situation as I am able to 
do, regardless of friendship. 

For more than a year, as chairman of your 
Joint Committee of the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education 
and the American Vocational Association, 
I've gone all out in my efforts to discover 
what motivated this revolutionary change in 
administrative set-up. With your support, 
I’ve been trying to get it modified. I’ve been 
trying to find out why the whole policy has 
been changed from one of Federal-State co- 
operation to one of Federal domination and 
control. It disturbed me no end, for I'd gone 
about telling our people that in vocational 
education there was a minimum of Federal 
controi and that such control as the Federal 
Government exercised was necessary to a 
healthy, useful program. The new plan gives 
the lie to all I’ve believed and preached. If 
it was so good for vocational education, why 
the great secrecy? 

After we had sort of regained conscious- 
ness after the atomic pronouncement of 
August 1, 1946, we began to protest against 
the new order which was so unsatisfactory 
to the States. 

We had several conferences with Dr. Greg- 
ory. We wanted a modification of the new 
plan. We wanted one that would work. We 
wanted one in which we could work. 

Dr. Gregory was not unfriendly but un- 
compromising. He had sought no counsel. 
He wanted none. He would counterance no 
interference. It was his plan and he would 
see it through, regardless of what the States 
wanted. We do not believe him when he 
tells us it is entirely his plan. We believe 
it is the brain child of another man but 
since he insists that it is his, and since it is 
so notoriously bad, we give him the credit. 
He was sure he could get the increased funds 
necessary to put the plan into effect. He 
appears to feel that he knows more about 
what vocational education needs than all 
the vocational educational people of all the 
States combined. We got exactly nowhere. 

It isn’t difficult to believe that Dr. Greg- 
ory had accepted the appointment as as- 
sistant commissioner—a finé promotion for 
him—on the condition that he accept full 
responsibility for the new plan, for it fits per- 
fectly into the pattern the commissioner had 
sought to establish from the beginning of his 
administration. It cuts the pattern for in- 
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tegrating vocational education into the whole 
program of education to the extent of com- 
pletely losing its identity and putting it un- 
der the administration and supervision of 
men and women untrained in the areas in 
which they would supervise. That would be 
fatal to vocational education and would be- 
tray the boys and girls and men and women 
who should be benefited. 

When we realized complete failure to get 
any consideration from Dr, Gregory, we 
sought conference, through our executive 
secretary, Dr. Dennis, with Dr. Studebaker, 
but were brushed off. 

We were so deeply concerned about the 
future of vocational education that, failing 
in our attempt to get a conference with Dr. 
Studebaker, we sought a conference with the 
Honorable Mr. Ewing, Director of the Federal 
Security Agency. We were granted a con- 
ference on September 11, 1947. Mr. Ewing 
received us graciously and listened intently. 
He asked many constructive questions obvi- 
ously for the purpose of getting the infor- 
mation he needed. As a result of our con- 
ference, we have a high regard for Mr. Ewing's 
intelligence and integrity, but we were dis- 
appointed when our executive secretary, Dr. 
Dennis, received a letter from him recently 
in which he asked that we give the new plan 
further trial. We are unwilling to give it 
further trial because of what we have seen 
happen to vocational education in th 17 
months it has been in effect. 

We do not believe Mr. Ewing will resent our 
continued efforts to correct what is to us a 
very great wrong. 

It is my opinion t:‘ the Commissioner 
and his assistant, the Director of the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, have entirely 
lost the confidence of th2 vocational people 
of this country. We cannot go forward con- 
structively unless they can recapture that 
confidence and bring order out of the chaos 
that exists. They are entirely out of sym- 
pathy with what we in the States think is 
good administration in vocational education. 

I do not know whether there is a man or 
woman among you who will go along with 
me, but beceuse this situation is so intoler- 
able, I’m calling on you to join with your 
American Vocational Association in seeking 
congressional approval of some administra- 
tive arrangements for vocational education 
which will function in the States, as well as 
in Washington, and which will make it pos- 
sible for us to serve the boys and girls and 
men and women for whom the vocational 
acts were intended. , 

I do not believe Congress will appropriate 
funds for the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation and then fail to provide an administra- 
tive set-up that will assure their expenditure 
for the purposes for which they are ap- 
propriated. 

Earlier in this discussion, I said the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association is the most effec- 
tive organization of its kind in the world. I 
repeat it, for I believe it. Its effectiveness 
lies in the fact that it is a team. It is not 
merely 25,000 individuals, but a team 25,000 
strong. It is effective because every member 
of the team has a host of friends, many of 
whom are themselves members of great na- 
tional organizations, eager to support a 
sound program of vocational education. 
They look to the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation for leadership and seek opportunities 
to lend a hand. The membership cf the 
American Vocational Association believes 
that the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
and the s‘rength of the wolf is the pack. 

To the end that we may continue to func- 
tion effectively in the interest of a bigger 
and more useful and hetter administered 
program of vocational education for both 
youth and adults in this country, I appeal to 
you to continue as a team. 

I do not know an organization in which 
there has been less evidence of selfishness. 
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Seldom have I seen any evidence of any in- 
dividual seeking selfish ends. Seidom have 
I known anyone in it to be a candidate for 
office. The office has always sought the in- 
dividual best suited to do the work at hand. 
It should always be so. In my opinion, no 
person who is an avowed candidate for office 
in it should be elected. I consider it unethi- 
cal and unprofessional, and not in the in- 
terest of the pack for any person to seek an 
office in an organization of this kind. Let 
the organization decide its direction and 
determine the work to be done, and then let 
it choose from its membership the most lcgi- 
cal person. 

We are of necessity made up of members 
representing a considerable variety of serv- 
ices, but that fact does not need to lead us 
into the development of pressure groups 
which could detract our attention from the 
real issue. In my opinion, it is a deplorable 
situation when two or more of these groups 
band together to trade voting power in elect- 
ing officers or deciding issues. 

In every big-league game, one man at the 
time carries the ball and all the others of 
the team run interference for him. You are 
in the big league. You are playing for big 
stakes. You are playing with the destiny of 
a big program. You are playing with the 
destiny of thousands of youth and adults, 
and maybe with the destiny of civilization, 
itself, for it was education in this country 
that won the war for the democracies. If the 
peace is secured, it will be education in this 
country that makes it secure. 

Vocational education is a vital part of 
the total program of education. For the 
sake of national security let us keep it 
strong. 

How will you play your part in this big- 
league game? Are you willing to run in- 
terference for the fellow who is carrying the 
ball, or must you carry the ball? 

Vocational education stands at the cross- 
roads. If it turns to the right, it crosses the 
threshold of the greatest peacetime oppor- 
tunity it has ever had to serve both youth 
and adults of this country. If it turns left, 
we may as well pause with uncovered heads 
and saddened hearts and erect a marker for 
posterity. On it we should inscribe, “Here 
lies the remains of what was a great and 
useful program of vocational education. It 
died at the hands of men who injected into 
its veins an overdose of a harmless appear- 
ing substance called integration.” 





Fort Worth International Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article of Walter 
R. Humphrey: 

TAKING SIDES 

Well, Congress has decided to take sides. 

By deleting an item for Federal aid to the 
Fort Worth International Airport, it has over- 
ruled the CAA, which ad put the field in 
its program, 

It took the action as the result of a plea 
by a municipal competitor. 

Economy is all right, but partisanship isn’t. 

Dallas wouldn’t oppose using the same 
funds at the Everman site, but it carried its 
campaign against Fort Worth to the extent 
of sacrificing the field Fort Worth preferred 
and found to be best for all purposes. 
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It doesn’t make sense for the House to 
penalize one city to the benefit of another. 

Dallas’ dog-in-the-manger tactics on this 
project were admittedly selfish. That’s Dal- 
las’ privilege. 

But for the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives to take sides and damage Fort 
Worth while giving Dallas every break, all 
against the 1ecommendations of the Federal 
Government's own airport development 
agency, is, at best, not on the side of states- 
manship. 

It is, on the other hand, partisan and dis- 
criminatory. 





More Money for the Committee on 
Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we are asked to vote on new and larger 
appropriations for the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

I have been informed that the stagger- 
ing sum of $200,000 is being asked to 
maintain this committee in the power to 
which it has become accustomed. This is 
just double the amount grar.ted last year 
to the same committee and is larger than 
any sum ever granted to a single com- 
mittee by this House, so far as I can 
learn, in one lump. 

This Republican Congress has talked 
about economy. Yet the authorizations 
for special investigations in the first ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress almost 
equaled the authorizations for the same 
purpose in the entire Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. 

OVER $1,000,000 AUTHORIZED 


In the biennium of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, with many highly important 
investigations under way, the total of au- 
thorizations for special and select com- 
mittees totaled $1,270,219.19, of which 
the economical Democratic chairman ac- 
tually spent only $836,455.71. 

In the first half of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, under the Reorganization Act 
which was supposed to do away with spe- 
cial and select committees, the same Re- 
publican Congress which wiped out many 
essential services of the executive agen- 
cies provided a total of $1,043,704.03 for 
special investigations in the period be- 
tween January 3 and July 25, 1947. 

I have no doubt but that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. LeCompte], the 
chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration, can inform us up to the 
minute how much of this vast sum re- 
mains to the credit of the various com- 
mittees. 

10 PERCENT FOR UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee received approximately 10 percent of 
this million-dollar jackpot, and I pre- 
sume that the members of that com- 
mittee have been able to persuade the 
Committee on House Administration, the 
watchdogs of our own budget, that some- 
how their achievements justify doubling 
the amount far 1948. 


However, Mr. Speaker, I think that on 
this side we are justified in asking some 
searching questions. 

One of the questions in my mind is this: 
If this House actually turns over the tre- 
mendous sum of $200,000 to the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, should 
not the Republican National Committee 
be forced to report that amount as a con- 
tribution and expenditure? 

Is there any conceivable reason why 
this committee, which has repeatedly 
lent its prestige, its staff, and its files to 
the Republican campaign managers, 
should ask for $200,000 in a campaign 
year except to expand its facilities for 
helping the Republican campaign? 

House Resolution 484 was introduced 
on February 26, less than 2 weeks ago. 
So far as I can learn, no hearings were 
held on the proposal; yet the Commit- 
tee on House Administration followed 
the recommendations of its subcommit- 
tee and, without any idea of what justi- 
fication can be brought forward for the 
allocation of such a huge sum, Mem- 
bers will be asked to vote on this priv- 
ileged resolution under a rule which does 
not even require that time be given to 
the opponents. 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that no Mem- 
ber of this House can properly discharge 
his duties under such circumstances, 
even though my confidence in the fair- 
ness of the committee chairman makes 
me confident that he will give the op- 
ponents a chance to be heard. 


NOT JUSTIFIED BY PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, nothing in the 
past history of the committee justifies 
the appropriation of such a huge sum. 

By the adoption of the rule which 
made this committee a standing legisla- 
tive committee unique in history, the 
Congress created a Frankenstein which 
could destroy its creator. 

Mr. Speaker, how many of the Mem- 
bers of this House—and, as far as that 
is concerned, of the other House—know 
that this committee presumes to inves- 
tigate the Members of Congress and to 
maintain individual folders on Members? 

Mr. Speaker, it could easily be that you 
yourself have a folder ir. the committee 
files filled with clippings from news- 
papers, old letterheads, speeches, and 
what not. 

I am not saying that such a folder 
exists. 

What I am saying is that such folders 
have been set up on Members of this 
House, without their knowledge, and 
that the contents have been made known 
to their opponents, to newspapers, and 
to campaign committees. 

Furthermore, there are very good 
grounds for believing that when the 
special committee actually had prepared 
a report on Fascist sympathizers, and 
after the copy was in type. the report was 
scrapped and the type destroyed. 


ANTICLIMAX 


A sure sign of preparations for making 
a new request for funds is the release 
of sensational charges against some pub- 
lic figure. 

Last week such charges, lurid and sen- 
sational but lacking substance or credi- 
bility, were made against Dr. Edward U. 
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Condon, one of the most distinguished 
scientists America has ever produced. 

There was an effect of anticlimax when 
the public discovered that the letter from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation on 
which the charges relied for effect had 
been deliberately misquoted by omitting 
the sentence which absolved Dr. Condon 
of any unbecoming conduct. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Condon will 
not suffer any harm from this attack, 
except that some mud sticks in some 
minds. 

It is unlikely that intelligent men 
should have any confidence in a com- 
mittee capable of such a publicity stunt. 

IT CAN HAPPEN TO ANY ONE OF US 


The terrifying thing is that this could 
happen to any one of us, or to any other 
citizen of the United States, at the whim 
of a few paid employees of this Con- 
gress—for when those wild charges were 
made concerning Dr. Condon the chair- 
man of the committee was ill at Army 
Medical Center. 

The Members of this House know 
nothing about the employees of this com- 
mittee except the little told in newspaper 
stories. 

We demand that the executive agen- 
cies set high standards for their em- 
ployees. There are elaborate examina- 
tions, followed by personal and loyalty 
investigations. 

The more specialized the job the 
tighter the restrictions. It would be dif- 
ficult to find anywhere a body of more 
highly skilled investigators than the 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. They are required to have the 
highest personal attributes, and to he 
well grounded in law, accounting, crim- 
inology, and, as their specialization in- 
creases, added skills to suit special as- 
signments. They continue to attend 
classes all the time they are e .ployed 
by the FBI. 

Does this committee have any such 
standards? 

WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot answer my own 
question, and I doubt that any Member 
of the House can answer it. We simply 
do not know. 

There are many things we do not know. 

It has been charged repeatedly that 
the committee is establishing a vast 
blacklist; that it has more than a mil- 
lion names now on such a blacklist, which 
it will supply on request to potential em- 
ployers. 

Is it true? I don’t know. 

We know that the committee has a flair 
for showmanship; most observers agree 
that the Hollywood hearings last fall, 
during the congressional recess, consti- 
tuted the best show ever staged in Con- 
gress. 

But are the American people putting 
up tax money to stage shows? It was a 
show, yes; but it was not a dignified show, 
and it reflected little credit on the demo- 
cratic processes on which our Govern- 
ment is founded. 

Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps too much to 
hope that this appropriation can be com- 
pletely defeated; but it is not too much to 
hope that it can be sent back to commit- 
tee for revision—for revision downward, 
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far downward, and for open hearings to 
justify the granting of any further funds. 

So far as I can discern, there is noth- 
ing in the committee’s past record to jus- 
tify any appropriation whatever. I do 
not believe that such a committee can be 
justified as an adjunct of this Congress. 
It is contrary to all tradition to maintain 
a permanent investigating committee. 
As one example, in spite of the incon- 
venience caused to the succeeding com- 
mittee, and in spite of the fact that the 
problem is always the same, neither 
House of Congress has ever contemplated 
the maintenance of a standing commit- 
tee to investigate campaign expenditures. 
It was recognized that such a committee 
could become a dangerous pol‘tical 
weapon. 

The same principles should apply here. 

A committee is the creature of this 
House. It should always be responsible 
and responsive to its creator. In theory, 
perhaps, this Committee on Un-American 
Activities remains dependent on the 
House which created it. In practice, by 
its peremptory attitudes, by its aura of 
fear and arbitrary procedures, by its irre- 
sponsible approach to the fearsome prob- 
lems of democratic freedoms, and by its 
secrecy, it has already achieved a fright- 
ening, a terrifying, independence of ac- 
tion. It is a law to itself. 

Let us give pause, now, and take stock 
of what we have done, before it is too 
late, and we find ourselves helpless before 
the power of this committee. 

I am inserting here, to illustrate the 
kind of loose charges tossed about by the 
committee and how they reflect on the 
dignity of the House, a newspaper article 
from the conservative and respectable 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
March 5, 1948: 


Tue Issue, DR. Connon Says, Is COMPETENCE 
OF OuR CENSORS—SECURITY SHOULD BE EN- 
FORCED BY SCIENTISTS, NoT THE UNINFORMED, 
BureEAU HEAD ASSERTS 


(Dr, Edward U. Condon, under fire of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
freely gave his views on science and security 
to Star science writer Henry in the following 
interview.) 


(By Thomas R. Henry) 


It is high time that smearing of American 
scientists with insinuations of disloyalty by 
persons with no capacity at all to form any 
judgments on the value of scientific informa- 
tion be stopped, Dr. Edward U. Condon, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards, who is 
now under fire of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, said in an interview 
today. 

The logical end of such a situation, he said, 
will be the refusal of competent men to work 
on Government projects and a serious crip- 
pling of scientific progress along many lines 
in this country. 

Scientists, he said, should be the judges of 
what information on nuclear research should 
be kept secret, using their own best discre- 
tion and perhaps laying down the law to their 
colleagues, Otherwise, he asserted, security 
is in the hands of the uninformed. 

Nr. Condon cited incidents of acquaint- 
ances who appear to have been treated by 
Government investigators in a fashion which 
would have done credit to Hitler’s SS in 
Germany. 

This placing of science at the over-all con- 

rol of ignoramuses, he explained, is precisely 
what Germany did just before and in the 
early days of the last war. The result—some 
of her foremost young scientists got out of 
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the country and played a big part in Ameri- 
can production of the atomic bomb. 

That, he says again, is what Japan did. 
Japanese scientists made fundamental con- 
tributions during the war in fields which 
had no military application, simply because 
the atmosphere created around them was 
such that they could not work on war proj- 
ects. The world gained, but the loss to the 
country was incalculable. 

Here, Dr. Condon says, is the issue, tran- 
scending in importance the remote possi- 
bility that some disloyal or stupid scientist 
might let slip some bit of information im- 
portant to a potential enemy. 

“The time has come,” he said, “to raise 
hell about it—because of the national weak- 
ness that is bound to result from such a 
Government policy. The issue I would like 
to make is the question of the strength of 
the United States.” 


LET SCIENTISTS DECIDE SECRECY 


It is perfectly obvious, Dr. Condon said, 
that some scientific developments, particu- 
larly in the line of atomic fission, should be 
kept secret. 

“But this business of secrecy,” he said, 
“should be handled with great caution by 
people who know what they are doing. I 
do not think that in the field of atomic fission 
it should be governed by people who don’t 
even know what an atom is.” 

It is absurd, he explained, to try to keep 
secret from anybody what is published freely 
in a French technical journal. 

But from 1939 on, he explained, the small 
group of nuclear physicists in the United 
States voluntarily kept secret a great deal 
about atomic fission while they carried on 
an apparently hopeless fight to interest mili- 
tary authorities. That the secret was well 
kept without any compulsion of any kind 
was evident from the final outcome—the 
manufacture of an atomic bomb. He does 
not advocate, he said, that the matter of 
restricted information be left entirely to 
the judgment of the individual, but it 
should be decided by men capable of deciding 
whether a revelation could possibly be of 
any material aid to the enemy. And, Dr. 
Condon feels, the restrictions should be as 
few as are consistent with national interests. 

Even with essentially complete exchange 
of fundamental scientific research, he feels, 
America probably would benefit. 

The fact is, he told me, that ‘America is 
not particularly strong in fundamental sci- 
ence and never has been. It is, however, 
strong in technology and industrial produc- 
tion. If a policy of excessive secrecy grows 
up everybody will play the same game and 
this country will be decidedly the loser. As 
it is at present we can be reasonably sure of 
making the practical application of a basic 
science idea first, regardless of where it 
originates. We are the ones who can rush in- 
to production.” 

Nobody knows how much secrecy is being 
kept over the basic research in other coun- 
tries. Dr. Condon noted, however, that on a 
recent visit to the Oak Ridge, Tenn., estab- 
lishment of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
he saw issues of fairly recent Russian phys- 
ical journals in the library. It is not to be 
supposed that the Russians revealed all they 
knew but the fact remains that they did give 
out full details of the synchrotron, poten- 
tially the most powerful of all atom smash- 
ers, some time before the same. idea evolved 
in the United States. 


BASIC SCIENCE INTERNATIONAL 


“Just now,” he said, “if an American scien- 
tist has acquaintances outside the United 
States that very fact seems to be sufficient to 
smear him with the charge of disloyalty. It 
so happens that I have acquaintances in 
many countries, including some in Russia. 
I would not reveal to any of them anything I 
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happened to know which could possibly be 
detrimental to the security of the United 
States. But, by and large, basic science is an 
international business. It cannot be any- 
thing else.” 

The first announcement of the atomic 
bomb, Dr. Condon pointed out, focused 
American attention on a subject that few 
comprehended. As a result the very word 
“atom” has come to have a magical signifi- 
cance quite without justification. Some 
feel that anything published about it is a 
revelation to a potential enemy. Actually 
very little of the work in nuclear physics has 
any bearing on national security, he said. 

A good example, Dr. Condon went on, is 
the Atomic Physics Division of the Bureau of 
Standards. Some researches in progress may. 
or may not, be secret. The greatest part of 
the work, however, lies in fields where there 
is not the slightest excuse for secrecy and 
which was in progress long before the war. 
It deals with fundamental electronics and 
radiation. 

DR. KETTERING QUOTED 


Dr. Condon quotes Dr. Charles L. Kettering, 
of the General Motors Co.: “When you lock 
the doors of the laboratory you are likely to 
lock out more than you lock in.” 

He showed a letter just received from a 
friend discharged from a certain Govern- 
ment establishment without warning and 
without any charges against him because 
somebody had raised a question of his loyalty. 
This particular man had worked on some of 
the most secret of war projects. He wrote 
Dr. Condon that just now “American methods 
are being followed with Nazis and Nazi meth- 
eds with Americans.” 

The whole field, Dr. Condon said, is not an 
issue of rightist or leftist, but of common 
sense—leaving judgment as to what should 
be kept secret in the hands of men who know 
what is significant in a technical field. 


JUDGMENT BY UNINFORMED 


“One of our great national weaknesses,” 
he said, “is that we don’t rely on our pro- 
fessional people. Folks who know nothing 
about a subject demand a right to judge.” 

The present American policy with regard 
to publication in the field of nuclear physics, 
Dr. Condon said, is very good. Physical jour- 
nals contain a vast amount of technical in- 
formation which cannot possibly be of ad- 
vantage to anybody devising offensive weap- 
ons but which is of enormous value to work- 
ers everywhere for development of peacetime 
applications. 

Experts of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
he said, use very good judgment in releasing 
these reports and scientific editors use gocd 
judgment in printing them. They constitute 
bread on the waters. 


STAR CONDEMNS ACTION EDITORIALLY 


I am including also an editorial from 
the Star for Saturday, March 6, carrying 
Mr. Henry’s comments a step farther: 

THE CONDON CASE 


At this stage of the controversy over the 
criticism which has been made of Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, one should be wary of leaping to con- 
clusions. There are at least three conclu- 
sions, however, which seem clearly indicated 
and which can safely be drawn. 

One is that there should be a full public 
investigation of the accusations against Dr. 
Condon, 

This is essential because of the importance 
of the position held by Dr. Condon and be- 
cause the published evidence against him, 
while one-sided and highly inconclusive, is 
still enough, standing alone, to raise doubt 
as to the wisdom of retaining him in a key 
position affecting our national security. 

The second conclusion is that this public 
investigation should be conducted by the 
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Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and not by the House Com:nittee on 
Un-American Activities or any subcommittee 
of the latter group. 

The House group should step out of the 
picture because its subcommittee has han- 
dled the Condon case in such a way as to 
destroy confidence in any findings it might 
make, even after a public hearing. The es- 
sential facts supporting this contention are 
that the subcommittee on March 1 published 
its blast against Dr. Condon without giving 
him an opportunity to be heard in self-de- 
fense, that the subcommittee’s report did not 
disclose that the Department of Commerce 
loyalty board had exonerated Dr. Condon of 
disloyalty, and that, by omitting a signifi- 
cant sentence, the subcommittee statement 
gave an inaccurate picture of an FBI report 
on Dr. Condon. A further reason is that the 
Atomic Energy Committee is the congres- 
sional agency most directly concerned with 
atomic security, and should therefore take 
jurisdiction of this important matter. 

The third conclusion is that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has acted properly in re- 
fusing to make its confidential file on the 
Condon loyalty investigation available to the 
House committee. 

This refusal is justified on the same ground 
as the refusal to turn this information over 
to persons accused of disloyalty—namely, 
that the life of the loyalty program depends 
upon keeping secret the identity of individ- 
uals and other sources of information drawn 
on by the loyalty boards. When one con- 
siders some of the irresponsible performances 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities it would be unwise, not to say 
downright foolish, to suppose that confiden- 
tial loyalty information, once in its posses- 
sion, would long remain secret. 

As for other conclusions, especially any 
conclusion as to the loyalty or discretion of 
Dr. Condon, judgment should be suspended 
until after the public hearing has been held. 


POST CARRIES THROUGH TO LOGICAL CONCLUSION 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post on Fri- 
day, March 5, which carries through to 
its logical conclusion the position as- 
sumed part way by the Star. It will be 
borne in mind that it was the Post which 
first made public the fact that a vital 
part of the FBI letter on which the com- 
mittee made its case against Dr. Condon 
was deliberately omitted. 

DEFAMING CHARACTER 

The irresponsibility of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is illus- 
trated anew in the extravagant charges made 
against Dr. Edward U. Condon, Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards. It is 
worth examining these charges in some de- 
tail and with dispassionate detachment for 
the sake of the insight they afford into 
the committee’s morals and tactics. The 
Condon case offers abundant proof, we think, 
that the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has become an embarrassing liability to 
Congress, a threat to the rights of citizens 
who are its victims and actually a handicap 
to the maintenance of effective security in 
the sensitive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let us look first at the way—the typical 
way—in which the charges against Dr. Con- 
don were made. They emanated from a con- 
trivedly theatrical subcommittee meeting 
held by the side of the chairman’s hospital 
sickbed and were released without even tak- 
ing time to refer them to the committee 
as a whole. The justification offered for 
this haste was urgency—although there was 
nothing in these charges that the chairman 
did not divulge at least by innuendo last 


summer. They were made in such haste, 
indeed, that the committee never found time 
even to question Dr. Condon himself, al- 
though he had long ago requested a chance 
to appear before it. 

Now let us turn to the nature of the 
charges. They were sensational in the ex- 
treme—sensational and so vague as to. be 
virtually meaningless. They implied, with- 
out directly asserting, that Dr. Condon was 
engaged in espionage activities, that he con- 
stituted a menace to the security of the Na- 
tion’s atomic secrets. Then, after having 
stated the case with such extravagance and 
having done irreparable injury to Dr. Con- 
don’s reputation, the subcommittee retreated 
from its original position and declared it was 
accusing the scientist of nothing more than 
indiscretion in some of his personal associa- 
tions. 

And what of the basis for these charges? 
Well, they were based principally upon a 
letter from J. Edgar Hoover to W. Averell 
Harriman which declares that Dr. Condon 
was in contact with “an individual alleged, 
by a self-confessed Soviet espionage agent, to 
have engaged in espionage activities with the 
Russians in Washington, D. C., from 1941 to 
1944.” Rather, it is based on part of this 
letter. For Representative Thomas, the sub- 
committee chairman, has now acknowledged 
that his report neglected—inadvertently, he 
Says—to include a sentence from the Hoover 
letter asserting Dr. Condon’s contact with the 
alleged spy constituted no evidence of dis- 
loyalty whatever. 

So far as Dr. Condon’s discretion as dis- 
tinct from his loyalty is concerned, this is 
clearly not within the jurisdiction of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
It is in the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Secretary Harriman appears to 
be satisfied with the Director of his Bureau of 
Standards, and the American public can have 
confidence, we think, that the former Ambas- 
sador to Russia is quite as aleri to the dangers 
of indiscretion as Mr. THOMAs. 

Secretary Harriman has satisfied himself, 
too, as to Dr. Condon’s loyalty. For Dr. Con- 
don himself asked the Secretary to have an 
exhaustive investigation made of his char- 
acter and conduct. The result of that in- 
vestigation was a unanimous report by the 
Commerce Department loyalty board that 
“no reasonable grounds exist for believing 
that Dr. Condon is disloyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” This report, it 
seems to us, is the definitive answer to the 
Thomas committee’s demand for Dr. Con- 
don’s immediate dismissal or an explanation 
of why he is being retained. The explanation 
is altogether clear. What is still to be ex- 
plained—what Congress owes it to the Ameri- 
can people to explain without delay—is why 
it permits a committee acting in its name so 
meanly and groundlessly to defame an Ameri- 
can citizen. 





The Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Taft-Hartley bill was passed, certain in- 
dividuals who, for many years, had been 
exploiting the workingman in order to 
advance their own selfish motives began 
to yell that this was a slave-labor bill and 
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that it would put the working men and 
women in chains, 

At first some few lakoring men who 
had been taught to follow their leaders 
without really thinking for themselves 
also started yelling slave-labor bill. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, almost a year has now 
elapsed since this legislation became law 
and the mail which I am receiving from 
the working men and women themselves 
proves to me that the dire calamities and 
forebodings which were supposed to hap- 
pen to them has not happened at all. 
For instance, I have had several letters 
from miners and they say that .so far 
they cannot see where any slave labor 
is attached to this legislation. They 
state that for the first time in their lives 
they can get up in a meeting and have 
their say without fear of being fired by 
either their union boss or the operator. 
They say that also for the first time in 
their lives they will see a financial state- 
ment and know what their leaders do 
with the money which they pay in the 
way of dues and assessments. That is 
a full accounting of the funds. These 
miners realize that they can strike any 
time they choose. No one can make 


them go to work if they do not want to. 


go and no one can compel them to stay 
on the job if they want to go home. 
Their wages have not been cut, in fact, 
they have been increased and all in all 
those who were supposed to be chained 
to their jobs find that conditions are the 
same or better than they were before the 
bill was passed. They realize that they 
cannot be discriminated against by the 
operator or their union leaders and that 
the only. reason for which they may be 
fired from the union is for nonpayment 
of dues. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that 
these men have found out the truth re- 
garding this piece of legislation. At the 
time it was passed I sent out an analysis 
of the bill wherein I stated that the legis- 
lation was not antilabor but only anti- 
certain labor leaders and certain Oper- 
ators who were in the movement for 
their own selfish reasons. This law pro- 
tects the miner from both these indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been definitely 
proved that Communists who had infil- 
trated into certain labor unions are grad- 
ually but surely being driven out. If the 
Taft-Hartley law accomplishes no other 
purpose than that of protecting honest 
loyal patriotic workers, who rightfully 
belong in trade unions, from the Com- 
munists who would only destroy the 
gains made by the working men and 
women of America, then the legislation 
has justified its existence. 

It seems to me that the real test as 
to whether or not the Taft-Hartley law 
is a slave-labor law is for each one of 
us to ask ourselves this question: What 
do I want to do as an American citizen 
and a laboring man which this legisla- 
tion prevents me from doing? If any- 
one can show me wherein this legislation 
interferes with his owr personal desires 
or forces him to do anything against his 
own free will and accord, then I will take 
back everything which I have said. If 
the Taft-Hartley law was against labor 
I would be one of the first to oppose it. 


Pe 
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Religion and Rent Control 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, that 
noble American Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
died with “his boots on” fighting for the 
little people in this country. He knew 
what effects there would be from a sub- 
stantial increase in rents. Many reli- 
gious leaders joined him in his efforts to 
keep a strong rent-control law during 
the housing shortage. Here is what 
they said: 


Rev. Cameron P. Hall, cosecretary, in- 
dustries relations division, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America: 

I am keenly concerned over what is at stake 
in the extension of rent control. 


Rev. Nicholas Pidhorecky, chancelor, 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America: 

Fully endorse your efforts to influence 
Congress to extend rent control. 


Rev. D. Lambert Dunne, OSB, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J.: 
Success to the project. 


Rev. E. Harold Smith, Corpus Christi 
Parish, New York City: 

Am in complete agreement on necessity of 
retaining rent control. 


Rev. Dr. D. de Sola Pool, Spanish and 
Portuguese Synagogue New York City: 

I aitogether share the concern of the Na- 
tional Fair Rent Committee about the main- 
tenance of rent controls. 


Rabbi Israel M. Goldman, president, 
Rabbinical Assembly of America: 


In behalf Rabbinical Assembly of America 
comprising 400 rabbis serving in every part 
United States wish to express fullest support 
for your work and endorse efforts of a Na- 
tional Fair Rent Committee to get Congress 
to pass extension of effective rent control, 
Immediately authorize you speak in our 
name, Call on us for any service we can 
render. 


Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president 
Northern Baptist Convention: 
Heartily in accord with your purpose, 


Rabbi Julius March, chairman com- 
mission on justice and peace, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis: 

Please be assured of profound interest and 
hearty cooperation of organization I repre- 
sent in work of your committee. Would ap- 
preciate being kept advised of developments 
and of how we can serve. 


Rev. Mark A. Dawber, executive secre- 
tary, Home Missions Council of North 
America: 

We are thoroughly behind you in this at- 
tempt to control rents at this time. 


_Bishop John S. Stamm, board of 
bishops, Evangelical United Brethren 
Church: 


I agree with you that there ought to be 
some continued regulation of rent control 


until a more adequate supply of houses can 
be provided. 
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Rev. William J. Gordon, OSA, lecturer, 
school of social science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America: 

I would like to go on record as being deeply 
in sympathy with the sentiments you ex- 
pressed on rent control. 


Dr. Elizabeth Morrissy, professor of 
economics, College of Notre Dame. 

Rev. Albert W. Palmer, moderator, 
General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 





John M. Robsion: “Mountain Congress- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


_to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 


lowing with respect to the late JoHN M. 
Rossion, of Kentucky. 

Someone has defined immortality as 
the quality of being remembered affec- 
tionately long after one’s life has ended. 

Limited as this interpretation of a 
great word may be, it nevertheless 
touches a responsive chord in all hearts. 
We want to be remembered, knowing 
that we must live our lives worthily so 
as to be deserving of remembrance. 

Such a man was our late colleague 
JouHN M. Rossion, of Kentucky. 

Tall and broad shouldered, “he walked 
with kings without losing the common 
touch.” I shall never forget his impres- 
sive figure and his swinging stride as he 
moved through the corridors and the 
aisles of this House with an earthly grace 
as genuine as the rolling hills of his 
native State. 

Like another great American, he was 
born in a log cabin. His was not the 
restlessness of those who are bred in the 
artificial environment of huge cities. He 
was rooted in the soil, deriving from it 
the strength and tranquillity and ele- 
mental wisdom of Nature itself. Never 
did he lose himself in the fears and con- 
fusions which torment those who have 
lost contact with the source of their 
being. Through good times and bad, in 
fair weather and dark tempest, he made 
his way with the dignity of a man. 

His father was a Union soldier in the 
War Between the States. His mother 
was Mary Hyland Robsion. As both of 
his parents died when he was a boy, John 
Robsion had to depend upon his own 
sturdy initiative, developing that sense 
of responsibility which later on paid such 
well-earned dividends in the service he 
rendered to his State and Nation. 

He worked his way through school, 
graduating from National Normal Uni- 
versity, Lebanon, Ohio, and Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio. He also studied 
at Centre College and at Holbrook Col- 
lege, Knoxville, 
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As a young man he taught a Sunday- 
school class and was a teacher in public 
schools in the Kentucky mountains and 
at Union College, Barbourville. He began 
the practice of law at Barbourville. In 
1911 he was elected president of the First 
National Bank, Barbourville. In 1916, 
1928, 1936, and 1940, he was a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention: In 
1928, he managed the Hoover campaign 
in his State. 

“Long John” was a Republican from a 
normally Democratic State. In view of 
this fact, the measure of his ability may 
be gaged from his almost continuous 
service in the Congress of the United 
States from 1918 until the night of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1948, when he passed on in his 
sleep. 

The “Tall Sycamore of Barbourville” 
was a shrewd politician, ruthless with 
opponents, but thoughtful of friends. He 
had the sharp talent for cutting through 
to a point, but with a twinkle in his eye 
as he did it. 

Once he met the editor of a newspaper 
in his territory which opposed him. 
JOHN RoBsIONn shook hands with his foe 
and then said: “You come out once a 
week, and my voice, which, without a 
megaphone, covers a wider space than 
your circulation territory, can be raised 
as often as the occasion demands it.” 

Prophetic were the words he uttered 
early this year. “The primary this sum- 
mer and the election this fall will be my 
last race. I considered not running 
again, but a lot of young upstarts have 
been saying I was slipping. I am going 
back to Barbourville and show them. I 
feel good, but sometimes I get awfully 
tired.” 

ROBSION campaigned as an isolationist, 
a prohibitionist, and as a labor supporter. 
He was one of the few Republicans able 
to hold his congressional post during the 
high tide of Democratic popularity. 

Chairman of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, he was also the ranking Re- 
publican on the following House Com- 
mittees: Roads, Education, Revision of 
Laws, Pensions, and Judiciary. 

It was on the latter assignment that I 
worked with the veteran lawmaker and 
came to appreciate the value of his expe- 
rience, his integrity, and the homespun 
humanness that made him so likable. 

In the words of Representative JoHNn 
McCorMAackK, Democratic Party whip in 
the House, “He was a hard fighter for 
the things he believed in.” 

As Senator Cooper commented, “He 
was never defeated in 13 races for the 
House, because he held, more. than any 
other person I’ve known, the complete 
loyalty, respect, and affection of his 
people.” 

And so JOHN RossIon joins the honor 
roll of those who have finished their work 
in this House of Representatives, to go 
on, as I believe, to that higher tribunal 
where his record of service in behalf of 
his fellow men and for his God will merit 
eternal happiness. 

Cherished by the living, who will re- 
member him, and welcomed by the Cre- 
ator who gave him to us for awhile, his 
immortality is now complete. 


e 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement made by me over Station 
WOR, Friday, March 5, 1948: 


The one definite impression that did 
emerge from Warren Austin’s statements be- 
fore the Security Ccuncil is that the United 
States has retreated from the healthy lead- 
ership it had first provided in the General 
Assembly debates which led to the recom- 
mendation of partition for Palestine. Even 
the UN delegates skilled in the fine art of 
innuendo so dear to the diplomatic heart 
were themselves confused and uncertain as 
to what the United States position was now. 

At least this is clear. The American state- 
ment leaves all the lead questions unan- 
swered. Its nrany generalities, qualifications, 
and obscurities leave the United States plenty 
of room to go in many directions. It can go 
forward or backward, up or down, and still 
say, “That is what we meant in the first 
place.” It is hardly what one would expect 
from a nation which took the lead in the 
advocacy of partition last fall. The state- 
ment is a far cry from the forthright decla- 
rations made by Herschel Johnson concern- 
ing the partition plan. Then, there was no 
mistaking our position. We openly recog- 
nized all the pertinent facts that favored the 
partition plan; we openly recognized the 


accepted the fact that force may be necessary 
to implement the recommendation of the 
General Assembly. 

Unlike the United States approach last 
fall, the statements made by Ambassador 
Austin last week have absolutely no ring of 
leadership. It appears that the United 
States’ reception of the UN Commission’s re- 
quest for an international police force was 
a spineless, blurred attempt to confuse the 
issue. On the one hand, the United States 
says that force can be used only to enforce 
peace in the Ho.y Land, but that force can- 
not be used to enforce partition. Does that 
mean that if partition cannot be effectuated 
peaceably then partition is to be discarded? 
It was patently clear that partition could not 
be put into effect with Arab consent. The 
United States itself recognized that condition 
last fall. In not only voting for partition, 
but in openly lobbying for its acceptance, 
there was an explicit consent to support 
partition by all and every means. What did 
the United States mean last fall and what 
does it mean now? 

Any child can tell you there is no peace in 
Palestine, and that the absence of peace is 
a threat to international peace and that the 
sorry conditions in Palestine are the result 
of the Arab refusal to accept partition. 

What brought Palestine to its present dis- 
turbance? The Jews of Palestine had con- 
sented to the compromise which was actu- 
ally a compromise of a compromise. Jewish 
Palestine was to have been all of Palestine 
which included Transjordan. Then Trans- 
jordan was taken away in 1922, and the Jews 
were asked to accept partition, which they 
did. Again they have been asked to accept a 
further partition, and again, in reasonable- 
ness, they accepted. The Arabs of Palestine, 
led by the pro-Nazi ex-grand mufti cf Jeru- 
salem and the Arab sovereignties, have 
brought death into the Holy Land, making a 
great cry of nationalism. Transjordan, Sau- 
di Arabia, Syria, Iraq, Iran, ebanon, Egypt 


have their sovereignty. They are independ- 
ent nations now only because an Allied vic- 
tory in 1917 freed them from the Turkish 
Empire. Palestine at that time was specifi- 
cally exempt and set aside for Jewish settle- 
ment. The Arabs of Palestine, by the parti- 
tion plan, are being offered independence 
and sovereignty, qualities of statehood they 
never had before. 

But now the Arabs fight, with British 
contrivance and United States nonresistance. 
Despite Britain’s promise to keep law and 
order in Palestine, despite the 100,000 troops 
she has in that area, in her calculated way 
she permitted acts of aggression by the Arabs 
directed against the Jews. She openly disre- 
garded the United Nations injunction to open 
a port for Jewish immigration by February 1. 
She refused to permit the commission of five, 
selected by member nations, to set up shop 
in Palestine in time to make certain that 
Palestine would be a going concern before 
the British left. 

It was known that the British would not 
retreat gracefully, but it was not generally 
known that she would proceed by “intrigue 
and councils of war with Arab leaders to so 
confuse the issue, to let blood so freely, that 
she could go back to the UN, pleading the 
unworkability of partition, even before par- 
tition had been tried. Brushing aside all her 
own open evidence of guilt, Britain has the 
temerity to place the responsibility for ter- 
ror on the Jewish agency for Palestine. 

It had been hoped that with British and 
United States firmness squarely and without 
compromise placed before the Arabs, the 
Arab spokesmen like the ex-grand mufti 
of Jerusalem would understand fully the 
futility of opposition. 

But the real joker in the deck was the 
United States. After the leadership, the 
earnest and affirmative and direct state- 
ments, plus Presidential pressure, which the 
United States gave in the partition debates, 
it is almost impossibie to believe the evi- 
dence now spread before us that the State 
Department favors the wrecking of the par- 
tition plan. We kept ominously silent when 
troops from Syria and Lebanon and Trans- 
jordan crossed the borders into Palestine. 
I quote directly from the text of the UN 
Palestine Commission’s first report to the 
Security Council, submitted on February 
16: “Arab morale is considered to have 
risen steadily as a result of these reinforce- 
ments.” 

We did nothing to recall to the British her 
own responsibilities in maintaining law and 
order. We saw no reason to bring acts of 
Arab aggression to the attention of the UN, 
though we did not hesitate to carry the issues 
of Greece, Iran, and Korea to the UN and 
to take leadership in the ensuing discussions. 
While President Truman did plead with some 
of the, Arab leaders to use restraint, it was 
purely a private conversation and in no way 
helped to allay the deliberately inflamed 
passions of the Arab populations. 

These are some of the things we did not do. 
What we did instead was to place an embargo 
on arms to the Middle East. That is not only 
adding injury to injury but irony as well. 
As the report to the Security Council affirms, 
the Arabs are receiving arms and armed men 
from surrounding territories. The British 
admit sending arms to Arab countries and 
defend it on the ground of contractual obli- 
gations. Arms from the United States can 
go to Pakistan and Iran, countries openly 
favoring the Arabs. We know these arms 
are being routed to Palestine. But the State 
Department sees fit to bar the Jews from such 
purchases from the United States while mak- 
ing it possible for the Arabs to arm at will. 
It almost appears as if our State Department 
had grown two heads, one nodding ineffectu- 
ally to the idea of partition and the other 
voicing a great big welcome to the invading 
Arabs. In short, we behaved as if the only 
way to work out the puzzle was to cut pieces 
that do not fit. 
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Now comes Austin’s statement, pale, in- 
conclusive, evasive and shy. How will the 
Arabs react now with this further evidence 
of retreat from center? Can they not right- 
fully conclude that their threats and their 
raids and their shedding of blood have borne 
for them the desired fruit? Had we taken 
positive action the question would not have 
been thrown back to the UN. 

As is, exactly what was planned by parti- 
tion opponents has come to pass. Colombia 
formally proposed that the Security Council 
convene a special session of the General As- 
sembly to reconsider last fall’s decision on 
partition. Naturally. Step by step, by Brit- 
ish refusal to cooperate and keep law and 
order, by United States pussyfooting and im- 
position of the arms embargo, by the refusal 
of Britain to permit a militia to be set up, 
by deliberately allowing Arab passions and 
hopes to soar, it seems as if it were secretly 
hoped that an impasse would be reached and 
reconsideration asked. Can we spell out one 
affirmative act on the part of the United 
States or any other member nation, for that 
matter, that pointed to a determination that 
partition was conclusive? Did anybody 
really try? 

But now Ambassador Austin talks about 
enforcing the peace but not enforcing parti- 
tion. He hid behind the commas and the 
pericds of the protccol. Ambassador Austin 
was silent on every remedy that could be ap- 
plied, sanctions, expulsions, force with ref- 
erence to the Palestine situation. He re- 
cited instead the niceties of the protocol, as 
if death waits for protocol. Austin stated, 
“The Security Council is authorized to take 
forceful measures with respect to Palestine to 
remove a threat to international peace.” 
What is happening in Palestine but just such 
a threat to international peace? He states 
further: “The Charter of the UN does not 
empower the Security Council to enforce a 
political settlement whether it is pursuant 
to a recommendation of the General As- 
sembly or of the Council itself.” What is 
any settlement emanating from the UN but 
a political settlement? 

Ambassador Austin proposes further that 
the Big Five nations on the Council consti- 
tute a special committee to consider whether 
such a threat exists. Another committee. 
We have had committee piled upon commit- 
tee until the very issue is being smothered 
for lack of air. Another proposal Ambassador 
Austin makes is that this thousandth and 
one committee negotiate with Arabs, Jews, 
and Britain to gain acquiescence to partition. 
This delaying maneuver is as obvious as a 
hanging petticoat. All through the debates 
prior to the recommendation, negotiations, 
the very same plea for acquiescence was made 
over and over and over again. If the nego- 
tiations failed then, how much more certain 
are their failure now, with the pulpy atti- 
tude of the United States in full parade. The 
Arabs recognize that their bluster is on the 
way to success. It’s more than just silly even 
to talk about their yielding to verbal persua- 
sion. 

Mr. Gromyko, in his discussion of the Com- 
mission report put his finger on the heart 
of the mischief. “No great power,” he said, 
“should hide behind a committee.” He urged 
instead “direct negotiations” between the 
Big Five and that a determination of the 
issue could be reached within 10 to 15 days. 

But what we can make of Mr. Austin’s 
statements is that our way must be the devi- 
ous and delayed route. 

It all amounts to this: The strong voice 
of the United States has departed from the 
issue, leaving only the dry, unaccented tones 
of the international lawyer. The mighty, 
the moral, the superior United States refuses 
to stand up and be counted. The steady 
hand with which it pursued the General As- 
sembly debates is palsied. Moral conviction 
has departed; in its place we find the mutter- 
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ing apologetic retreat of one who fears that 
perhaps a little while ago he revealed he had 
too much heart, 

Finally, despite United States back-track- 
ing, regardless of British perfidy and Arab 
infamy the Jewish state will be. The Jewish 
Agency, with unflinching determination and 
courage, will set up the new state of Judeau 
on schedule. It will only be the degree of 
sacrifice of blood and death. 





Mr. Average Citizen Reports on Conditions 
in Germany and the Opportunities 
Available to the Voice of America Pro- 
gram There 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I call 
attention herewith to a letter recently 
received from a friend of mine out in 
Hecla, S. Dak. 

Mr. Beck has recently returned from 
a visit in Germany. His observations 
in Germany indicate that the Russians 
are doing their best to recruit Com- 
munists in Germany and he points out 
the opportunity existing there for our 
United States Information Service to 
refute the slanderous falsehoods of Com- 
munist propaganda. 


Mr. Speaker, it is also interesting to 


observe that this South Dakota traveler 
feels that the Marshall plan, if properly 
augmented by collateral action, merits 
the approval of America. 

Mr. Beck’s brief but informative let- 
ler follows: 


Hecta, 8S. Dak., March 2, 1948. 
Mr. Kart E. MUNpT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Munpr: I have just returned 
from my visit to Germany about three weeks 
ago. I had a very enjoyable trip but found 
conditions much worse than I had expected 
they would be. However, my folks live in 
the small country villages and the conditions 
there are somewhat better than in the larger 
cities, but the food and clothing situation 
is hard as is also the housing problem, but 
we hope things will get better soon. 

I talked to all kinds of people over there 
and I found that the people are not for 
communism but they hear so much rotten 
broadcasting being done by the Russians. 
The Russians, through their broadcasts try 
to lead the German people to believe that 
they are doing everything for them and that 
the United States is doing nothing for them. 

I think it would be well if the Voice of 
America could be heard more over there to let 
the people know where their help is really 
coming from. I think money spent for this 
purpose would be well spent. I favor the 
Marshall plan for the people over there to 
help them get back on their feet and get 
self supporting again. 

Many thanks for your trouble in helping 
me get my papers all lined up and making 
it possible for me to make the trip. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cart E. Becx, 


Address of Hon. Glenn Davis, of Wiscon- 
sin, at the Oklahoma State Young Re- 


publican Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the outstanding younger 
Members of the House of Representatives 
addressed the Oklahoma State Young 
Republican Convention in my home city 
of Tulsa, March 6, 1948. The address it- 
self was a worthy effort and was an in- 
spiration to all who heard it, and should 
be appreciated by the other Members of 
Congress, as being a forthright and in- 
tellectual discourse. 

Our colleague, the one who delivered 
this address, Representative GLENN DavIs, 
of the Second District of Wisconsin, a 
veteran of World War II, was recently 
selected by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States as one of the 
10 outstanding young men of the Nation. 
I therefore, by unanimous consent of the 
House of Representatives, am pleased to 
have Representative Davis’ address re- 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
which is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Young Republicans, 
Republican friends, it is with pleasure and 
gratification that I come here to the Young 
Republican Convention of the State of Okla- 
homa, Anyone standing here, as I am, look- 
ing out over this fine audience of young 
Oklahoma Republicans can understand the 
source of that pleasure. 

We Wisconsin Republicans have further 
reason for gratification and pleasure when we 
think of Oklahoma. Two years ago, Okla- 
homa sent the principal speaker to Wiscon- 
sin’s State Democratic Convention. He was a 
big man; he promised big things for Wis- 
consin Democrats; in a speech that dripped 
with big gobs of sorghum molasses. 

Why should Wisconsin Republicans be 
gratified about that? Just this—that as a 
result of the election which followed the visit 
of Oklahoma’s Kerr, Wisconsin, for the first 
time in 40 years, now have a solidly Republi- 
can delegation in both Houses of Congress. 
Our 10 Wisconsin Republican Congressmen 
constitute the largest solid Republican dele- 
gation in the House. In that same election 
Wisconsin voters elected every Republican 
candidate for State office; 91 percent of all 
Republican candidates for county office, and 
overwhelming Republican majorities in both 
Houses of the State legislature. Among the 
Democrats who went down in defeat was the 
Congressman from Milwaukee who presided 
on the day that Governor Kerr spoke in Wis- 
consin. 

I don’t think that the Governor intended 
to help us Wisconsin Republicans get elected, 
any more than I came down here to help any 
Oklahoma Democrats get elected, and I want 
to assure you, I didn't come down here for 
that. I like your Oklahoma Republicans too 
well. I like the three outstanding Republi- 
cans who represent Oklahoma in Congress 
and I like the kind of Republicans I have 
met here today. 

I hope that Senator Moore can be prevailed 
upon to return to the Senate seat which he 
has filled with such distinction for the past 
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6 years. Senator Moore exemplifies the kind 
of man who, sincerely believing in the Jef- 
fersonian liberalism about which the New 
Dealers like to boast, has found a home in 
the party of practical, working, everyday 
liberalism, the Republican Party. If Senator 
Moore cannot be persuaded to run again, I 
hope you young Republicans will get behind 
some good young Oklahoma Republican who 
believes in the great principles of this es- 
teemed man and our Grand Old Party to carry 
on the fight against the excesses of new 
dealism. 

I hope, too, that you will send GrorcE 
ScHwaseE, of the first district and Ross Riz- 
LEY, of the eighth district, back to the House 
of Representatives. Grorce is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding sopho- 
more Republicans in the House. He is skilled 
in legislative procedure, a skill gained in the 
school of local, State, and national lawmak- 
ing experience. He is hard working, reliable, 
and a sound Republican. In his work on 
the powerful Appropriations Committee his 
is a voice of authority on such matters as 
Indian affairs, mining, reclamation, patents, 
labor policy, and social security. 

I need not tell you that only trusted lead- 
ers of their party obtain positions on the 
House’s most powerful committee, the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I needn’t tell you more 
about Ross Riziey than to say that he is an 
influential member of that committee and 
that he serves also on the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

The only criticism I can make about Okla- 
homa Republican Representatives in Con- 
gress is this—there just aren't enough of 
them. Oklahoma needs more Congressmen 
of their caliber and the Nation needs more 
such men in Congress. 

Let me say this, I am looking to you—you 
Young Republicans—to see to it that your 
present Republican Congressmen are re- 
turned and that you send more Republicans, 
preferably some of you Young Republicans 
here tonight, to Washington with them. 1948 
is the year you should do it—1948 is the year 
you can do it. 

Deprived of the leadership of the master 
politician of this generation, the heterog- 
enous elements which have supported the 
New Deal are now sloughing off into separate, 
quarreling factions. As I said, the head is 
gone; the southern rump is in open revolt; 
the left wing tail which has been wagging 
the donkey, has been partially severed. But 
we cannot and ought not depend upon Demo- 
cratic disorganization in planning our cam- 
paign for victory. Nor need we do so. We 
Republicans can point to solid achievements 
in the short time we have controlled the 
National Legislature. 

First, we have ended deficit financing. 
Once again the Federal Government is in the 
black. In 1947 the Republican Congress 
pared the President’s budget $2,750,000,000. 
This was done without the slightest bit of 
cooperation from, and indeed in spite of the 
Democratic heads of the executive agencies. 
And let me tell you here and now it is a tough 
and well-nigh impossible task to do a com- 
petent and intelligent job in cutting appro- 
priations in the face of opposition on the part 
of the executive departments. 

Again this year GreorGE SCHWABE’s Appro- 
priation Committee is meeting the same kind 
of opposition. Last year the Republican Con- 
gress established a committee on reorganiza- 
tion of the executive departments. This 
group of 12 outstanding men, with former 
President Hoover as chairman, has been given 
the job of submitting to Congress in January 
1949, a plan for reorganization and reduction 
of the existing and duplicating Federal agen- 
cies. This plan, based upon the investiga- 
tions now in progress, will offer us a real 
chance of returning to something like normal 
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Federal spending and normal efficiency In the 
Federal service once more. It will accomplish 
that purpose only if it has the support of a 
President and a Congress sympathetically and 
courageously inclined to put it into effect 
against the kind of opposition which bu- 
reaucracy has shown in the past 2 years it can 
give to any sincere attempt at economy in 
Federal Government. 

I don’t believe I need to tell you folks here 
that in describing that kind of a President 
and that kind of a Congress, I am referring 
to the Republican President and the Re- 
publican Congress that I expect to see in- 
stalled in 1949. 

We Republicans can point to two deter- 
mined efforts to alleviate the Federal tax 
burden during 1947, efforts which were foiled 
by high-handed Presidential vetoes. A new 
attempt is being made in 1948. This time 
we are going to have the votes to do it, 
veto or no veto, and if Harry Truman wants 
to add a third tax veto to his record, and 
keep that record consistent, as the taxing- 
est, spending-est President in our history, 
that is all right with us. 

We Republicans can point with pride to 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947—the Taft-Hartley law—which called a 
halt to the drift toward boss government 
by the leaders of big labor. This was over- 
whelmingly enacted over a grossly political 
Presidential veto, and if the New Dealers want 
to make an issue of that in 1948, that, too, 
will be all right with us. 

For 14 years a willful minority was able 
to block every attempt to remedy the ap- 
parent and obvious iniquities of the original 
Wagner Act. 

The leaders of big labor had a hammer- 
lock on the individual workingmen and on 
the American public, and they grimly held 
onto their grip. 

The manner in which they have smeared 
and blackened the Taft-Hartley law is typical 
of their tactics. It is significant that when 
the Institute for Opinion Research conducted 
a poll among laboring men, union and non- 
union, on the question “Do you favor the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law,” nearly 75 
percent answered in the affirmative. But 
when the same type of working people were 
asked to express their opinion of the 10 most 
important provisions of the law, without 
being designated as such, the majority of 
those working people expressed an opinion 
favorable to every one of the 10 most im- 
portant provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In other words, they were in favor of the 
Taft-Hartley law but because of the smoke 
screen which has been thrown up by their 
irresponsible leadership they didn’t know 
they were in favor of it. 

The Republican Congress passed a resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution to limit the 
tenure of the President to two terms. This 
proposed amendment is now in the process 
of ratification by the States. It was an 
“indispensable” New Deal President who saw 
fit to break this unwritten provision. 

The Republican Congress enacted a law 
for unification of the armed forces. This is 
something the New Dealers talked about for 
15 years, but only talked about for fear 
some brassed or braided toes might be 
stepped on. 

We are now in the process of producing 
a workable European recovery program. The 
nebulous Marshall idea, under Republican 
craftsmanship, is gradually assuming form, 
substance, and practicability. Oh, yes, you 
hear the old bureaucratic left-wing cry of 
“do nothing” and “too slow,” but let it be 
said with pride that the Republican Con- 
gress is meeting in Washington to legislate— 
it has resumed the function conceived by 
our founding fathers. The New Deal bureau- 
cratic philosophy of legislation, that legis- 
lative enactments should simply state broad, 


high-sounding objectives, that money should 
be appropriated, and that some bureau should 
be set up to attempt to fulfill those objec- 
tives by dictatorial decrees—thank Heaven, 
and thank the Republicans—no longer pre- 
vails. This Congress is dedicated to the 
purpose of government by law and not by 
decree, government by representatives of the 
people, and not by appointed bureaucrats, 

Thorough legislative deliberations by the 
elected representatives of the people—this is 
the essence of practical liberalism. Its con- 
trast with bureaucratic decree based on the 
dreamy deliberations of appointed and self- 
perpetuating brain-trusters spells the differ- 
ence between practical liberalism and bu- 
reaucratic despotism. This latter method of 
governing—the New Deal Method—certainly 
is neither Jeffersonian nor liberal. The chief 
claim of liberalism of these exponents is their 
liberality with the taxpayers’ money. 

Yes, the Republican Party has been the 
party of real, practical liberalism. It was 
conceived and born on a great fundamental 
humanitarian issue. It has given us civil 
service, basic antitrust legislation, pure-food 
laws, the homestead laws which provided land 
for those who would develop it, gave the right 
to vote to all citizens, established the first 
Federal Department of Agriculture, gave us 
the Morrill Act, donating land for agricultural 
and mechanical arts colleges, it sponsored the 
development of the first transcontinental 
railroads, created the first Bureau of Labor 
which now is the Department of Labor, passed 
the first labor-dispute conciliation law, gave 
to the world the open-door policy in China, 
passed the uniform bankruptcy law, spon- 
sored the building of the Panama Canal, 
passed the Reclamation Act of 1902 which was 
our first Federal effort to conserve and de- 
velop natural resources, set up the Forestry 
Service, created the first Children’s Bureau 
for the protection of the health and welfare 
of young America, created the Federal Farm 
Board, Federal Land banks, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation that later 
played leading parts in bringing this Nation 
out of agricultural and industrial depression. 
It also was a Republican Congress that ap- 
proved woman suffrage, and the only States 
that voted against that constitutional amend- 
ment were States in which the Democratic 
Party had solid control of the legislatures. 
There have been many other Republican 
monuments of progress over the years, and it 
is significant that when we as a party have 
failed in national elections, it is because we 
have failed to be the party of aggressive, prac- 
tical, liberal action. Our party lost to Cleve- 
land because it turned its back on the liberal 
reform movement led by Wisconsin’s Carl 
Schurz. It lost to Wilson in 1912 because it 
turned its back on the program of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Republican voters elected the 
second Roosevelt by their votes in 1932 be- 
cause conservative Republican leaders mis- 
understood Republican victories of 1924 and 
1928. It was when the realization of the 
danger of a great bureaucracy to our liberal 
principles dawned on liberal-minded Repub- 
licans that they began to come back home 
into the Republican party. This movement 
really began in 1938 but was delayed in its 
culmination from 1940 to 1946 by a period of 
grave international crisis. The tide turned 
in 1946, and nothing can stop the tide from 
coming in, in 1948. 

It is not enough that we shall elect a 
Republican President and a Republican Con- 
gress this year. In accordance with prin- 
ciples of sound administration—Republican 
administration—many of the functions now 
performed by the Federal Government will 
be returned to the States and local govern- 
ments where they belong and where they 
can be much more efficiently administered. 
It is therefore important that Republican 
governors and Republican legislatures shall 
sit in the State houses and that Republican 
officeholders shall occupy the county court- 
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houses throughout the Nation. This job 
of restoring the functions of Government to 
the elected representatives of the people 
must be done by agents who are in sympathy 
with that objective—by Republican office- 
holders. 

We young Republicans have a great oppor- 
tunity and a great responsibility in this year 
of 1948. 

First, we must make ourselves heard in 
party councils. Our success as young Re- 
publicans is not measured alone by the size 
of our membership rolls or the fact that we 
have live working organizations in a great 
many of the States. It must be measured 
also by the number of young Republicans who 
are members of county Republican commit- 
tees, State Republican committees, and are 
in attendance and take active parts in county, 
district, State, and National Republican con- 
ventions. We are an integral part of the 
Republican organization. Our identity as 
young Republicans is significant as a meeting 
ground and as a training school for our work 
in the senior councils of the party. 

Secondly, we can and ought to seek public 
office and work for the election of competent 
young Republican candidates to public serv- 
ice. Political campaigning and _ political 
office-holding is a hard lot, discouraging at 
times and often unappreciated, but it is a 
job that young people are admirably fitted 
by youth, energy, and spirit to perform, The 
enthusiasm that can be generated for a young 
competent Republican candidate will get 
more votes than big campaign funds, and 
will bring a firmer foundation for the long- 
term success of our party. 

Thirdly, Young Republicans can have last- 
ing effect on our party and its program by 
taking leadership in a year-round program 
of political education and discussion. The 
old timers just sort of peter out after the 
election is over, and they can’t be induced to 
any party activity until the election is hard 
upon them again. A youthful group of Re- 
publican workers with the initiative and the 
public spiritedness to make theirs a year- 
round program will soon find that they are 
the leaders of their party and that their 
party has become the leading party in their 
community. 

Fourthly, the Young Republicans must 
leaven our party with practical liberalism. 
By illustration, I ‘have attempted to show 
that when our party lost its liberalism, it 
lost elections. Young people don’t lend 
themselves to regimentation by bureaucratic 
government, to corruptness, to lethargy, to 
protracted incompetence’ A political party 
must either keep up with the times by listen- 
ing to the voices of its youthful members 
or it must expect the fate of the Republican 
Party in 1932 and of the Democratic Party 
in 1948. The Republican Party will win this 
year. It is the responsibility of the Young 
Republicans to keep it fit to continue to 
govern in the years that lie ahead. 





Why We Need a Two-Year Extension of 
Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary to continue rent control for 
two more years, rather than one, because 
that is the earliest date by which we 
can reasonably expect some easing from 
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the present acute housing shortage. 
During the past year the housing in- 
dustry did an excellent job of building 
about 835,000 new houses or apart- 
ments. But this has far from relieved 
the critical housing shortage which is 
directly responsible for the upward 
pressure on the rental price of housing. 
This shortage can best be illustrated by 
citing the fact that about 2,500,000 
married couples live with other families. 
This is about a 50-percent increase over 
the number of families living doubled up 
in 1940. This shortage is emphasized 
by the lack of normal construction dur- 
ing the war years, by the increase in the 
number of marriages, and by the great 
shifts in population from rural areas 
to cities. Shortage is most acute and 
has its greatest impact on low-income 
families and new families started by 
veterans. Large numbers of families do 
not have enough space to give their chil- 
dren decent accommodations. 

Because 2 years is the earliest, we can 
expect the construction of homes to 
even start to ease the current extreme 
shortage of houses, it is highly impor- 
tant that the protection of rent controls 
be continued for 2 years. A short-term 
extension for only 1 year defeats itself 
in a number of ways. The gravest weak- 
ness resulting from a l-year extension 
comes from a lack of compliance with 
the law. The closer the expiration date 
of the law, the greater is the hesitancy of 
a tenant to call to the attention of the 
authorities violations of the law because 
of fear of blacklistings, evictions, or 
other retaliations by landlords. It is 
hard to conceive a greater fear than 
that of having no place to live. It is 
therefore highly important. that these 
safeguards be retained during the pe- 
riod when there is virtually no chance of 
removing the threat of soaring rents 
caused by the acute housing shortage. 





Knifing the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Lawrence waterway has been of major 
concern to the people of Minnesota for 
Over two decades, and it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that the economic future of 
Minnesota and other Midwest States de- 
pends upon its construction. Now our 
hopes have been blasted again by the re- 
cent action of the Senate to shelve the 
seaway for another session. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the March 1 edition of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal. This editorial, entitled 
“Knifing the Seaway,” reflects the senti- 
ments of the greater majority of Minne- 
sota people and their disappointment in 
the Senate’s decision: 


KNIFING THE SEAWAY 


The Senate has scuttled the St. Lawrence 
seaway plan by sending it back to committee, 


Thus the national welfare again has been 
subordinated to a number of sectional and 
industrial interests. 

America grows short of fuel. Petroleum 
and coal are limited in quantity. But water 
is an inexhaustible resource. It is near 
criminal to allow it to go to waste down the 
St. Lawrence River when it could be harnessed 
for use in power plants. 

The port of New York is overcrowded. It 
is foolish to concentrate so much shipping in 
one vulnerable harbor. Opening the St. 
Lawrence seaway would give the United 
States and Canada dozens of new ocean ports. 

Lobbies opposed to the seaway must know 
they are fighting only a delaying battle. The 
logic of this new transportation avenue is so 
strong that eventual construction appears 
inevitable. One of the arguments used 
against it in the Senate was that this is not 
the time, with labor and materials scarce, to 
undertake the project. 

That is true. But the bill was merely an 
authorization. The seaway should be au- 
thorized now so that preliminary engineering 
may be undertaken. Construction could 
wait until the next period of low employ- 
ment. 

Interior America has supported projects 
which benefited other sections. Some of 
them, as the Panama Canal, directly put this 
inland area at a disadvantage. Now the ports 
of New York and New Orleans, aided by other 
selfish groups, have pulled enough strings to 
upset the seaway bill. 

But it will be back. 





Salmon Trap Site Bills Should Not Pass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
call to the attention of the House an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune for February 26 
noting some—but by no means all—of the 
arguments against Alaska salmon trap 
site bills now pending in the Congress. 
I am sure that most Alaskans will agree 
with the position of the Herald Tribune: 

THE ALASKAN SALMON TRAP BILL 


Advocates of statehood for Alaska, we be- 
lieve, are rather certain to find additional 
arguments for their cause in the provisions 
of the Alaska salmon trap bill, introduced 
in Congress in June 1947. Joint hearings 
on the bill (S. 1446 and H. R. 3859) were 
completed before Senate and House sub- 
committees on January 30 last. At the hear- 
ings the bill was opposed by Mr. E. L. Barrt- 
LETT, Delegate from Alaska, by attorneys for 
Alaskan natives, and by representatives of 
fishermen’s unions and municipalities com- 
prising native as well as white members. 
The Association on American Indian Affairs 
has strongly fought the bill, claiming that 
its enactment would strip thousands of 
Alaskan Indians of their resources and would 
reduce them—as well as many nonnatives— 
to poverty by establishing for the benefit of 
absentee interests a form of exclusive fish- 
ing rights. 

The salmon fisheries of Alaska are a great 
industry. In 1 year they place in hands of 
fishermen more than 20,000,000 and bring 
@ much larger sum to commercial can- 
neries, It is rightly argued, we think, that 
the present bill is injurious to the Territory 
from several important angles. From a 
long-range standpoint it threatens the con- 
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tinuation of Alaska’s huge salmon supply 
by legalizing and encouraging a method of 
fishing which conservationists oppose. From 
Indians of a staple occupation, without their 
consent, without proper compensation, and 
without the provisions of any economic 
a short-range standpoint, it would deprive 
alternative. 

That so vital an interest of Alaska as its 
great salmon fisheries should be in the power 
of legislators thousands of miles away from 
a@ salmon or a salmon trap is, we believe, a 
most valid reason why the future of Alaska 
should properly be in the lawmaking hands 
of those who live there. If the Alaska sal- 
mon trap bill comes up for passage in Con- 
gress, we shall hope to see it defeated. 





Oleo Forces on the March 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I should like to include an ar- 
ticle published in the February 25 issue 
of Hoard’s Dairyman, published at Fort 
Atkinson, Wis.: 


Once again the oleo manufacturers are on 
the march. It is the same well beaten trail 
they have taken to every congressional ses- 
sion. They have one purpose and one pur- 
pose only in mind: to sell oleo as butter. 

So that we may properly appreciate the 
tremendous amount of money they are 
spending and how dangerous the situation 
has become, we quote from a pamphlet, 
Modern Margarine, published by the National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers: 

“Margarine’s advertising in Life, Parents’, 
and American Weekly, with their combined 
40,698,000 readers—plus advertising to 31,141 
teachers, 111,406 doctors, and other thought 
leaders, plus the millions of messages car- 
ried for margarine by newspapers, magazines, 
trade and professional journals, and radio as 
a result of industry public releases, plus the 
tremendous amount of margarine advertis- 
ing by individual manufacturers, will reach, 
inform, and shape the opinions of con- 
sumers in every community.” 

Oleo interests have poured millions into 
this fight over the years and there is no 
doubt that they intend to get back every 
cent that they have invested. And they can 
do it. All that is necessary is to abolish the 
tax on oleo colored to imitate butter and 
they wiil be on easy street, with fantastic 
markets and profits. Who will foot the bill? 
You and every other dairy farmer in the 
country. 

When restaurants, hotels, and consumers 
can take the wrapper off a pound of oleo and 
set it on the table as butter, sales of butter 
will drop and the price of milk will go down 
with the butter market. Frankly, it will hit 
us right square in the pocketbook and con- 
tinue to hit us until the day we die. 

New readers of Hoard’s Dairyman will ask, 
“What's the fuss all about?” It’s simply this. 
Oleo is reported to have been developed in 
France about 1870. It was then composed 
largely of beef fat churned with milk. Later, 
as its use spread to the United States, vegeta- 
ble oils such as coconut oil, palm oil, cot- 
tonseed oil, and, finally, soybean oil gradually 
replaced the animal fats. During the his- 
tory of oleo manufacture and sale in this 
country, however, the manufacturers have 
never been satisfied to sell their product on 
its own merits, From the very early days 
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down through to present times, they have 
constantly striven by one means or another 
to sell their product as butter. 

To help prevent this deliberate fraud, years 
ago a law was passed by Congress to tax yel- 
low oleo at the rate of 10 cents a pound. 
Oleo that stood on its own feet and sold on 
its own merits was taxed only at one-quarter 
cent a pound. Certainly there is nothing 
prohibitive or restrictive in the one-quarter 
cent tax. There is a tax on fraud, however, 
and that is what the oleo interests want 
lifted. 

They are clever, and they have millions of 
dollars at their disposal to sell their plan. 
The campaign outlined above is obviously a 
very costly one. Here are some of their ar- 
guments: 

“The tax is discriminatory.” The one- 
quarter-cent tax on the legitimate product 
selling on its own merits and in its own 
clothes is not discriminatory. The 10-cent 
tax on yellow oleo does discriminate against 
fraud. Police discriminate against dishon- 
esty, too. The tax is imposed to promote just 
competition. Ford and Chevrolet do not put 
a Packard or Cadillac front on their cars. 
Ford and Chevrolet sell cars on their out- 
standing merit, not on the reputation and 
standing of Packard and Cadillac. Yellow is 
the trade-mark of butter and as such has & 
right to preserve its identity. Oleo should 
identify itself, too. 

“Oleo is naturally yellow.. We must take 
the color out to keep from paying a tax.” 
This is an old dodge that has been dragged 
out as a pry to get the legislation changed. 
When it was profitable to make oleo out of 
coconut oil, the yellow color was not a fac- 
tor, and yet the oleo boys still cried to high 
heaven to be allowed to color their product 
butter yellow. It is worth their money to 
include a yellow fat just to use it as a wedge 
in Congress. When it becomes more profit- 
able to use coconut oil again, they will use it. 
Their claim to the public is that they have a 
low-price, edible spread. 

“Oleo is a product of the farm. The tax 
pits farm against farm.” To a minor degree 
this is true at the present time when oleo 
makers are using home-produced oils. The 
oleo interests have trapped the cottonseed 
and soybean people into going along with 
them until the full story is told. Years ago 
cottonseed interests were very much in the 
saddle with oleo. They found, however, in 
1940, for example, oleo used $3,830,000 in cot- 
tonseed oil while farmers used $29,301,000 in 
cottonseed cake and meal. Now the soybean 
interests are following in cotton’s footsteps. 
If they will check up on their markets, they 
will find that in 1942 their income from oleo 
amounted to about $8,000,000. In contrast, 
the value of soybean meal fed to dairy cows 
amounted to $34,000,000. 

Regardless of the foregoing comparisons, 
however, there is still no moral justification 
for allowing oleo to defraud the public and 
profit on the good name of butter. Let oleo 
make its own reputation under its own color 
and identity. 

“Oleo is a wholesome food.” So what? 
Ford and Chevrolet are excellent cars, too. 
They still sell on their own merits and in 
their own clothes. 

“The tax is ‘horse and buggy’ legislation.” 
So is the Constitution of the United States. 

“Butter is colored yellow and isn’t even re- 
quired to state that fact on the carton.” If 
it is desirable to state that butter is arti- 
ficially colored, why not? We have nothing 
to hide. Yellow is added at certain seasons 
to give the product a uniform color. Butter 
has always been yellow and always will be. 
Yellow is the natural color of butter and has 
been so, long before the Frenchman who 
made oleo was born. Every person in Amer- 
ica recognizes that fact and a yellow spread 
for bread is automatically presumed to be 
butter. ven today, people are being fed a 
yellow spread in restaurants and hotels and 


they assume they are getting butter when it 
is, in reality, yellow-colored oleo. That is 
the lowest form of out-and-out fraud. Tax 
repeal will throw open the gates to extend 
that fraud. 

Oleo interests have done a fine job of con- 
fusing State and Federal legislation. Most 
of the high taxes on oleo arise within the 
various States. State laws must not be con- 
fused with the straight one-quarter cent tax 
on legitimate oleo and the 10-cent tax on 
butter-yellow oleo. The present battle is 
solely on the national level. 

We hope that we have briefly outlined our 
stand for the retention of the present 10- 
cent tax on oleo colored to resemble butter. 
If there are any further questions, we will be 
happy to receive them and help to clarify 
an issue purposely muddled by the oleo in- 
terests. 

What must be done immediately, however, 
is to offset the results of the oleo propaganda. 
Many Congressmen are wavering to the side 
of oleo. They are not fully informed and 
have not had an expression from you back 
home. We have many new and inexperienced 
Congressmen who do not have all the facts. 
They are extremely price conscious, and but- 
ter has received undue attention as a barom- 
eter of prices. They forget or don’t know 
that it takes about 1 hour of labor to produce 
a pound of butter. 

There is real danger today as never be- 
fore. Sevcral bills are in the hopper in 
Washington. They are following the oleo 
line and will allow oleo to perpetrate its 
fraud complete.y unfettered from any source 
in Washington. 

It is extremely unfortunate that we must 
take time out to »attle off an attack such as 
this. Heaven only knows we have enough 
to do without going through this scrap. Any- 
thing worth while is worth fighting for, how- 
ever, and everyone of us must voice our opin- 
ions now before it is too late and we can do 
nothing but sit back and watch the milk 
check shrink. 





Our Cockeyed Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under the above title, there ap- 
pears an editorial in the Daily Oklaho- 
man, of Oklahoma City, Okla., one of the 
leading Democratic newspapers of the 
Southwest. I think the attitude and po- 
sition of this largest newspaper in Okla- 
homa is deserving of our serious con- 
sideration, and is illustrative of the 
thinking of a vast number of our people 
on the subject of rent control. Hence I 
quote the entire editorial and commend 
it to your reading: 

OUR COCKEYED RENT CONTROL 

With Congress poised to do something this 
week about extension of rent controls, it is 
opportune to call attention of lawmakers to 
the cockeyed two-level rent system that regu- 
lations have developed. 

Take the case of many a duplex in Okla- 
homa City. One side may rent for $50 be- 
cause it is controlled while the other side 
may bring $100 or up for the simple reason 
it is uncontrolled. There is little or no mys- 
tery why this crazy situation has developed. 
The side that had been owner-occupied prior 
to being rented out had no controls on it, 
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So to make up for low rent on the controlled 
side, the owner leased the uncontrolled side 
for all the traffic would bear. Hence, the 
anomaly of identical and adjoining housing 
with a 100-percent rent differential. 

Even controlled properties are constantly 
being decontrolled as owners take advantage 
of every loophole to bring up their substand- 
ard rental income. Large apartments and 
duplexes as well as older houses under rent 
controls are divided into smaller apartments 
which automatically removes them from any 
regulation. 

Why are property owners doing this? The 
Federal Government’s own statistics give the 
obvious answer. The food index is up 116 
percent from prewar; rents as a whole are up 
10 percent. The property o-yner is sick and 
tired of being the cost of living whipping boy. 
And he is doing what he has every moral and 
legal right to do when he attempts to bring 
his income somewhat more into line with 
other inflationary costs and prices. 

But this still fails to make John Jones feel 
any better about his $100 per month duplex 
quarters while Sam Smith on the other side 
of the wall, gets away for $50 per month. 
Jones is paying the penalty for the continued 
governmental folly of trying to ration hous- 
ing scarcity. 





Compulsory Peacetime Universal Military 
Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to discuss today the subject of 
compulsory peacetime universal military 
conscription now before Congress. While 
every effort has been made to get around 
using the words “compulsory” and 
“peacetime military conscription,” when 
we take off the apple polish the fact re- 
mains that what the armed services want 
and what the country will get if this bill 
becomes a law is compulsory peacetime 
universal military conscription. They 
propose “peacetime conscription” and 
“compulsory military training” of from 
6 to 12 months for every physically fit 
American boy 18 years old. They pro- 
pose to take 850,000 of these boys each 
year out of their homes, off the farm, 
out of schools and colleges, out of fac- 
tories and trade schools, or wherever 
they may be for that purpose. Let us 
have no misunderstanding about that. 

While there are many other grounds 
of opposition to this bill, I shall discuss 
the proposed law only from a hard- 
boiled national defense strictly military 
preparedness point of view. At some 
future date I shall discuss the cost of 
such a training program. 

I have been a member of the War De- 
partment Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee since January 1937. 
This is my twelfth year as a member of 
that subcommittee and my second year 
as its chairman. I have a letter in my 
files written by Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, dated November 5, 
1943, asking me to come to his office and 
discuss the Manhattan project. The 
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Manhattan project was the code name 
for the Oak Ridge plant where the urani- 
um was produced for the first atom 
bombs. I gathered more or less informa- 
tion from that time on until April 1945 
when together with a few others I spent 
2 days going through the plant at Oak 
Ridge. I was appointed by the Speaker 
as a congressional observer on the two 
tests at Bikini and ‘saw the first test at 
about 20 miles and the second one from 
914 miles away. I boarded 16 ships after 
the first test and made a detailed study 
of the damage both to ships and equip- 
ment so that I have some knowledge of 
the power and destruction of the atomic 
bomb, what it means, and its relation to 
national defense. 

I shall begin by stating that I am em- 
phatically opposed to compulsory peace- 
time universal military conscription. I 
base that opposition upon my study of 
our needs of national defense and my ex- 
perience as above stated. While there 
are many other reasons for opposition, 
I am basing my opposition today solely 
upon national defense grounds. I take 
the position that compulsory peacetime 
universal military conscription will not 
only fail t. give us adequate national de- 
fense but will be a detriment rather than 
a help to national defense. 

WE MUST HAVE A REGULAR ARMED FORCE TO MEET 
THE FIRST IMPACT OF A POSSIBLE ATTACK 


Regardless of whether we have com- 
pulsory peacetime universal military 
conscription, everyone agrees we must 
have a regular full-time armed force to 
meet the first impact of a possible attack. 
In my judgment, the armed services’ 
plans are sound along this line. Sucha 
force should consist of the following: 

A. A primary armed force such as we 
have now—Air, Navy, and Army—to meet 
the first impact of an attack, such force 
to consist of, first, a modern, well- 
equipped Air Force; second, a modern, 
well-equipped two-ocean Navy, including 
a Marine Corps; and, third, a land or 
ground Army—well-equipped with the 
latest weapons, 

B. In addition to the above full-time 
force we should have a Reserve compo- 
nent. This component, presently being 
resurveyed in all aspects by the Office of 
National Defense, is now made up as 
follows: 

1. A National Guard. 

2. An Organized Reserve of both offi- 
cers and men. This force must be well- 
equipped with the latest weapons to the 
extent that we can do so from a peace- 
time financial point of view. 

C. I am firmly convinced that the Air 
Force, the Navy, and Marines can obtain 
their required manpower by voluntary 
enlistments. There is no reason why the 
ground forces should not do the same if 
they will eliminate autocratic Army brass 
methods. However, if voluntary enlist- 
ments do fail, then I would suggest a 
selective-service system to get the men 
to make up the difference between the 
manpower requirements and the volun- 
tary enlistments. 

After the above Regular full-time 
armed forces and Reserve components, 
our national defense depends primarily 
upon: 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND A 
PLANNED MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM 

If there is anything that the past 
World War demonstrated it is that our 
real emergency or wartime national de- 
fense depends primarily— 

A. Upon the productive capacity of our 
industries. 

B. Upon our ability to convert that 
productive capacity from a peacetime to 
a wartime production in the shortest 
possible time; and 

C. Upon a civilian manpower-training 
program that will— 

1. Train men to produce modern 
weapons with which to fight. 

2. Provide an emergency or wartime 
military manpower-training program 
which will furnish a trained man in an 
emergency for every weapon from a rifle 
to a tank, plane, or ship as fast as that 
weapon rolls off the production line with 
a margin of safety. 

I want to discuss items A and B to- 
gether. Everyone agrees that production 
of modern weapons was and is the most 
important item of national defense. In 
World War II the war-production record 
and particularly the speed with which 
industry converted from a peacetime to a 
wartime production was the miracle of 
the century. It amazed everyone. I 
spent many months studying production 
of ordnance, powder, explosives, and ar- 
morplate, including weeks going through 
factories of the Nation. I appreciate the 
handicaps we labored under and just 
what was done. The job could not have 
been done without the cooperation of 
both labor and management. They 
wrote a most brilliant record of war pro- 
duction, a record which will be difficult 
to surpass or equal in the future when we 
take into consideration the handicaps we 
had to begin with. 

SPEED UP CONVERSION FROM PEACETIME TO 

WARTIME PRODUCTION 


However, we can do much to speed up 
production by making preparations now 
for that production. Let me give you 
one example of what I mean, of one in- 
stance where production was speeded up 
by something that was done to help it 
along. Hon. Louis Johnson was Under 
Secretary of War and in charge of pro- 
duction at the time. He asked our com- 
mittee for $16,000,000 for educational 
orders on the production of several na- 
tional defense items. After some diffi- 
culties he got that $16,000,000. We were 
told that the Garand rifle had two and 
one-half times the fire power of the old 
Springfield or Enfield at least for a short 
time. We were manufacturing a few 
of these Garand rifles a month by hand. 
A part of this $16,000,000 was used to 
tool up Springfield Armory and to tool 
up and put educational orders into Win- 
chester Arms factory. As a result, in- 
stead of making a few rifles a month 
by hand at Springfield, we were able 
to make 200 rifles a day with one shift 
and 500 a day with three shifts. We 
had men educated to make rifles at Win- 
chester Arms. The factory was tooled 


up ready to go into a speed-up produc- 
tion program. As a result the Garand 
rifle ceased to be short of supply. While 
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we were not able to hand each man a 
Garand rifle when he came into the 
Army, every man, I am told, was given 
a Garand rifle as he got aboard a ship 
if he was supposed to have one. In my 
judgment, credit goes to the Honorable 
Louis Johnson, Under Secretary of War, 
for his foresightedness in recommending 
and obtaining that comparatively small 
sum of $16,000,000 for educational orders. 
Much can be done along that line in 
speeding up the conversion of industry 
from a peacetime to a wartime status. 
MANPOWER TRAINING 


I have already discussed the impor- 
tance of training men in times of peace 
to make the weapons of war by the way 
of educational orders. This civilian 
manpower-training program or part of 
that program is just as important if not 
more so than the training of men to 
handle or fight with those weapons after 
they are manufactured. I would place 
under this program all civilian research 
work, the training of young scientists in 
both fundamental and applied research 
and other similar items. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, the noted research specialist, has 
repeatedly said that Germany lost the 
war because she did not keep up on fun- 
damental research. We must have the 
best coordinated program .we can get. 
I do not want to go into the question of 
organization or under whose control this 
work is to be done, except to say that 
naturally it would have to be done in 
close cooperation with the national de- 
fense authorities. 

I now want to discuss the last item of 
national defense and tha‘ is ‘“‘Compulsory 
peacetime universal military conscrip- 
tion.” After an adequate weapon produc- 
tion program, the next important step 
in our national defense is to have an— 

EFFECTIVE, ADEQUATE, EMERGENCY MILITARY 

MANPOWER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Perhaps the most technical of all tech- 
nical training isin the Air Corps. Train- 
ing a high-school or college graduate as 
a pilot or a navigator who can set a 
plane down on a spit of an island in any 
part of the Pacific; training a bombardier 
who can drop a bomb from 6 miles in the 
air and hit an airplane carrier or other 
target; to train meteorologists and 
weather men who can accurately forecast 
flying weather; to train mechanics to 
keep the planes, engines, radar, and cther 
equipment in repair, these and hundreds 
ef other required skills make the Air 
Corps personnel the most technical] of all 
technical services. 

I have heard Gen, H. H. Arnold, war- 
time Chief of the Air Forces, and other 
air Officials say repeatedly that despite 
our deficiencies during the pas. world 
war, there never was a time when the Air 
Corps training program was not ahead of 
the production program. It will be re- 
called that some 50,000 young men who 
were supposed to be trained as pilots were 
transferred to the infantry and other 
services. 

On June 6, 1945, General Arnold in 
testifying before the War Department 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee as to their postwar personnel 
training program—see page 187 of the 
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committee hearings on 1946 appropria- 
tion bill—made the following statement: 


General ArNorpD. You can, however, train 
personnel faster than you can build equip- 
ment. If you have the development and re- 
search and production planned, then you 
need only turn the article into production. 
It -akes time, but, if you have the factories, 
you can get the articles. As far as training 
1s concerned, if you have the basic personnel 
t is simpler to train personnel than to get 
equipment. But back of everything must 
be production; the personnel is normally 
ahead of the equipment. 


Again, on the same page, he testified: 


In the postwar military policy we must 
have the proper kind of schools with suitable 
equipment so you have the essential and 
substantial nucleus, Then you can expand 
in“personnel like we expanded from about 
24,500 Air Force in December 1941 to nearly 
390,000 in April of this year. 






INFANTRY TRAINING 


The same holds for infantry training. 
It will be recalled that during the war 
considerable criticism was heard because 
the War Department was taking 18-year- 
old boys from the farms, cities, schools, 
colleges, and other walks of life. After 
a few weeks of training they were sent 
into combat. Many of these boys be- 
came casualties and the Army was se- 
verely criticized because it was felt that 
they had not had adequate training. On 
May 28, 1945, Maj. Gen. James G. Chris- 
tiansen, Chief of Ground Force Staff, 
United States Army, testified before our 
committee. It will be recalled that Lt. 
Gen. Leslie J. McNair, formerly in charge 
of ground force training, had been killed 
in Europe by gunfire of his own men. I 
questioned General Christiansen regard- 
ing this training program. It will also 
be recalled that at first these young men 
had been given only 13 weeks’ training 
before being sent overseas and into com- 
bat. Later this was changed to 17 weeks. 
Many of us felt that was not adequate 
training. Yet here is the actual testi- 
mony of General Christiansen giving the 
War Department policy on the matter— 
see pages 133, 134, and 135 of same 
hearing: 

Mr. ENGEL. Now, how long does it take to 
train an infantry soldier? I am talking of 
taking a boy right off the farm or out of the 
gas station or store, and making a soldier out 
of him so that he can go into combat. 

Genera] CHRISTIANSEN. Let me put our ex- 
perience with that in two ways. To train an 
individual] to be an infantry soldier, we found 
17 weeks in the RTC developed the man so 
that as an individual he could go into a com- 
bat organization and fight as a part of that 
combat organization effectively. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does that mean 17 weeks of 
actual training, or 17 weeks from the time 
he is inducted? 

General CHRISTIANSEN. Seventeen weeks of 
actual training from the day he started. 

Mr. ENGEL. After he is sent around here, 
there, and yonder, and is finally assigned to 
the actual training course, 17 weeks from that 
time on? 

General CHRISTIANSEN. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL. And he will do what—fit into 
what? 

General CHRISTIANSEN. He will fit into a 
fighting organization. Let us say we have a 
company in a regiment here [indicating] 
and that company is complete all except 10 
men who have been casualties; we can put 10 
individuals into that organization and fit 
them in and have an organization ready to 
fight. 


Mr. ENGEL. What chance has that boy with 
an experienced man in the enemy forces in 
hand-to-hand combat with bayonets, rifle 
butts, and so forth? 

General CHRISTIANSEN. He probably would 
have just as much chance as the other man, 
and possibly a little bit more, because he has 
not been tired out. The soldier gets tired 
after fighting for a while. 

Mr. ENGEL. Do you mean to tell me that a 
boy who has had only 17 weeks’ training can 
learn how to fight with the bayonet in hand- 
to-hand combat and know all the tricks to 
go with it as well as an enemy who has been 
at it for a couple of years? 

General CHRISTIANSEN. Yes; I think he can. 
Normally, after they have been out—a soldier 
may have been fighting for a long while and 
never have fought with the bayonet. 

Mr. ENGEL. No; but he keeps on practicing; 
they keep on giving him the training? 

General CHRISTIANSEN. Not when he is in 
combat—very little when he is in combat. 
He has a particular job to do and he will do 
that when he isin combat. He may never—if 
he has been 2 years in the Army—he may 
never have used the bayonet at all. 

Mr. ENGEL. You mean if he has been in the 
service for 2 years in combat, that they do not 
keep up with bayonet training at all? 

General CHRISTIANSEN. They keep up with 
training when they can. 

* * * ~ . 

General CHRISTIANSEN. Our plan, what we 
were last working on was 17 weeks of train- 
ing when they would be ready to go. Then 
they were given a furlough, went into a re- 
placement depot, were shipped overseas, 
placed in a replacement depot over there, and 
quite possibly might have gone into a unit 
with no additional training except a few days 
they may have gotten in the replacement 
depot. We set up our replacement depots so 
that, if we kept a man any length of time 
at all, he went on with his training; but it 
would be entirely possible for men who had 
had just 17 weeks to have been put into a 
unit that was close to the enemy. 

Mr. ENGEL. Well, there were some put in 
there who were not in service for 17 weeks, 
were there not—originally? 

GENERAL CHRISTIANSEN. Yes. To go back a 
little further, when we first started in—this 
was several years ago—we had 13 weeks of 
training in RTC. We found this was not 
enough so we boosted that some 2 years ago, 
to 17 weeks of training. Our experience, from 
all the reports we have had, from people who 
used these replacements in action, was that 
the 17-weeks replacement was fully capable 
as an individual replacement. 


GENERAL~PURPOSE TRAINING 


Billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money was wasted and is being wasted 
in training Army manpower. Some of 
this waste was not justified even in war- 
time. Ask any veterans at a veterans’ 
meeting just how much time he spent in 
training that he did not use. Why do 
we have to train a man for 6 months or 
a year to become a truck driver when we 
have thousands of experienced truck 
drivers in civilian life and when a few 
weeks’ training will actually train him 
even in the Army? I was at the Signal 
Corps training center at Monmouth, 
N. J., recently. Walkie-talkie men were 
trained in a few weeks. Radar, tele- 
phone, radio, and other skills were taught 
in a comparatively short time. Cooks, 
mechanics, and others were similarly 
trained in a short time at other places. 
Such training added to what they already 
had in civilian life enabled them to work 
under the supervision of the trained men 
we already had. 

There is an old saying that the proof 
of the pudding lies in the eating. Let us 
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assume for the sake of argument that we 
had passed the compulsory peacetime 
universal military conscription bill in 
1920 and from 1920 to 1940 we had trained 
each year 850,000 young men. Let us 
assume that we had trained during that 
period a total of 17,000,000 young men. 
Here is the $64 question: “Just what 
would we have done with them’when the 
emergency came, how many would we 
have called out, what would we have given 
them to fight with and how many would 
we have had to retrain? 

This conscription plan is just as falla- 
cious as was the oratorical cry of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan during the Wilson 
administration that “a million young 
men would spring to arms overnight.” 
We found when the time came and we 
would find now there were no arms to 
spring to. We would not have dared to 
call them from the civilian production 
of focd and weapons into the armed 
services until we had produced weapons 
with which toarmthem. We would have 
had to retrain £0 percent of them and 
would have to do so again. 

Now, as then, we would have to use 
that manpower to produce the food, am- 
munition, arms, planes, weapons, tanks, 
and thousands of other weapons of 
warfare. We would have to call them 
out gradually and train them in mod- 
ern weapons so we could have a trained 
man for every weapon as it roiled 
off the assembly line. This is all the 
more true as weapons become more com- 
plicated and more efficient. No nation 
can keep an army of 17,000,000, 10,000,- 
000, 8,009,000, 5,000,000, or even 3,000,000 
men equipped with modern weapons 
without going broke and using up its 
supply of strategic materials and with- 
out imposing a ruinous tax levy on the 
great number of people in all income 
groups and especially in the low-income 
group which needs tax relief so badly. 
No nation can do all this and still take 
care of the veterans of past wars as they 
should be taken care of. 

Before voting for compulsory peace- 
time universal military conscription, ask 
yourself that $64 question: Just what 
would you do with these millions of 
trained men when the emergency came 
and what would you give them to fight 
with? How many would you have to re- 
train? I asked this question of two lieu- 
tenant generals who testified before our 
committee on compulsory universal mili- 
tary conscription in 1947, and there was 
no answer. I asked the same question of 
members of the national defense com- 
mittee of the American Legion several 
years ago, who were brought with Army 
planes at taxpayers’ expense all the way 
from the State of Wyoming and Okla- 
homa to Orlando and Eglund Field, Fla., 
where a few of us saw testing of experi- 
mental weapons. They did not answer 
the question. 

FRANCE AND BELGIUM HAD COMPULSORY PEACE- 
TIME UNIVERSAL MILITARY CONSCRIPTION BE- 
FORE WORLD WAR II; ENGLAND DID NOT HAVE 
COMPULSORY TRAINING 


France and Belgium had compulsory 
peacetime universal military conscrip- 
tion before World War II. The German 


tanks went through France and Belgium 
like lightning despite the tremendous 
trained manpower they had, because that 
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manpower,had no modern weapons. If 
Franee and Belgium had used the money 
she spent on the Maginot line, plus 80 
percent of the money she wasted on com- 
pulsory military training on modern 
equipment including tanks, planes, re- 
search and development they would not 
have been wiped out in a few weeks by 
the German Army. England did not 
have compulsory peacetime universal 
military training and was fighting and 
defending her island empire long after 
France and Belgium were compelled to 
surrender, because England did spend 
some money on modern planes and had 
a modern air force instead of wasting her 
resources as France and Belgium did on 
compulsory peacetime universal military 
conscription. That fact together with 
the fact that she was an island nation 
enabled her to goon. There is no doubt 


but what the German Army would have - 


crossed the English channel and landed 
had England not had a modern air fight- 
ing force. As Churchill said, “Never did 
so many owe so much to so few.” Those 
few would have been impotent without 
modern weapons. 

CONSCRIPTION AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 


The proponents of compulsory peace- 
time universal military conscription have 
used the atomic bomb as a propaganda 
weapon with considerable effect. They 
would have us believe that in case of an- 
other war, millions of our people would 
be destroyed by this weapon; that every 
city and village would become a Nagasaki 
or a Hiroshima. They would have us 
believe that compulsory peacetime uni- 
versal military conscription, or as they 
call it, universal military training, would 
save us from ali this destruction of life 
and property. 

If there is any one thing that makes 
compulsory peacetime universal military 
conscription obsolete, it is the atomic 
bomb. It did not and could not have 
saved Nagasaki or Hiroshima and it 
would not save us in case of war. I have 
already given some of my experiences 
with regard to the development of the 
atomic bomb. I boarded 16 ships after 
the first above-water test at Bikini. I 
examined every piece of equipment on 
those ships from bow to stern taking 
notes on the damage done. The captain 
of each ship took me through his ship 
pointing out the damage that was done 
to the ship. I boarded the targetship 
Nevada, then boarded a ship at approxi- 
mately 1,200 yards, 2,400 yards, and 3,600 
yards from the Nevada trying to circum- 
scribe the circle or area of serious dam- 
age. Istood on the searchlight platform 
of the steamship Panamint, a communi- 
cations ship. This ship had aboard all 
the scientific observers with the excep- 
tion of a few who were on the President’s 
Evaluation Committee. It also had 
aboard practically all the foreign ob- 
servers. I was aboard the ship with these 
men for some 40 days. When the second 
or underwater test was made, we were, 
according to the captain of the Panamint, 
between the 9- and 10-mile circle. I 
had a pair of 16-power German naval 
field glasses I had brought back with me 
from Germany after World War I. 

After the test each scientist and ob- 
server on my ship made a short state- 
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ment as to what they saw. That state- 
ment was transcribed, corrected, and 
then mimeographed. I have copies of 
these statements. During the trip be- 
tween the two tests the scientists and 
observers gave lectures. I heard and 
have copies of these lectures. I consider 
this information the most important I 
have ever gathered. I mention this se 
you can determine whether or not I have 
had an opportunity of obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the force of this weapon. 
Scientists measure the power of this 
weapon by comparing it to TNT. I shall 
not comment on that phase. The bomb 
was set between the 29,000-ton battle- 
ship Arkansas and the 33,000-ton carrier 
Saratoga. I saw the Arkansas and Sara- 
toga when the bomb went off. When the 
cloud lifted this 29,000-ton battleship 
had disappeared and was gone. Accord- 
ing to my notes at 4:10 in the afternoon, 
the 33,000-ton carrier Saratoga, which 
had been listing badly, sank. Several 
days later I was aboard a smaller ship 
alongside the 45,000-ton battleship Na- 
gato, which had been the pride of the 
Jap Navy. The water was then washing 
over her decks and she sank that night. 
The German cruiser Prince Eugen, which 
I had boarded, sank 6 months after, to 
the surprise of everyone. Army trans- 
ports, destroyers, and subs went down. 
The column of water was 2,136 feet in 
diameter, 5,000 feet high, and mush- 
roomed out to a much greater distance 
above the column. Thousands of tons of 
water came down and filled every ship 
in the large area with radioactive water. 
Nothing could have lived aboard these 
ships. All this was done, I am told, with 
an amount of explosive that a man could 
carry in one hand. I repeat that if there 
is anything that makes compulsory, 
peacetime, universal, military conscrip- 
tion of large masses of men obsolete, it 
is the atomic bomb. 

The day of great concentration of 
manpower such as we had in the past 
World War is gone. A group of planes 
loaded with atoinic bombs could destroy 
Camp Meade, Md.; Camp Dix, N. J.; 
Fort Davis and Camp Edwards, Mass., 
and Indiantown Gap with one bomb 
each: No compulsory peacetime univer- 
sal military conscription could save any 
nation from the atomic bomb in case 
of war. Compulsory peacetime univer- 
sal military conscription is as obsolete 
as a Civil-war cannon. This is a scien- 
tific age. The next war will be scientific 
warfare. I have always supported and 
shall continue to support a sound na- 
tional-defense program. I am opposed 
to compulsory peacetime universal mili- 
tary conscription because it is furnda- 
mentally unsound and will only result 
in a waste of manpower which may 
lose the next war. It will destroy the 
productive capacity of our industries 
without giving us the highly technical 
trained men which a modern national 
defense requires. What we need is not 
millions of half-trained men but a smaller 
group of highly-trained men, equipped 
with the most modern weapons. What 
we need is to keep up in front with both 
fundamental and applied scientific re- 
search. What we need is a getting to- 
gether, call it an alliance of whatever 
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you want to call it, but a joining to- 
gether of all those nations who believe, 
as we do, in free movement, to form a 
joint defense against any outlaw nation 
who threatens war and the use of the 
atomic bomb. What we need is a joint 
defense with a joint balance of military 
power so great that no one outlaw na- 
tion will dare to attack any one of the 
joint free nations. Within a short time 
I shall address the House again on our 
foreign-aid program and its relation to 
our national defense. 





Fuel Shortages Increase Columbia’s Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by W. D. B. Dodson from the Oregonian 
for February 29, 1948: 


FuEL SHORTAGES INCREASE COLUMBIA'S VALUE— 
As CoaL AND Ot RESERVES DIMINISH, 
PROSPECTS FOR THE GREATER UTILIZATION 
OF RIVER’s POWER POTENTIAL IMPROVE 

(By W. D. B. Dodson, consultant, Portland 

Chamber of Commerce) 

Midwestern oil shortages are chilling homes 
and bringing serious demands for gasoline 
rationing. Northern California is in the 
throes of an acute power shortage. Power 
problems are increasing in many other sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Industry's capacity to expand is nearing its 
limits, if it has not reached them, in scme 
localities where ordinary, present power- 
generating capabilities have been thorough!iy 
exploited. 

What. then, are the situation and outlook 
in the Columbia Basin? Briefly, the present 


situation could be improved. The outlook 
is unexcelled. But before conclusions can 
be reached, some basic facts are necessary 
to understand the potentialitiés of the 


Columbia basin, as compared with the rest 
of the United States. 

Foremost is the fact that the Columbia 
River at The Dalles—selected because no 
power project can be constructed in the 
main stem below Bonneville dam, and passing 
the Army Corps of Engineers’ plans for mul- 
tiple-purpose dams in the Villamette 


basin—has a measurable flow of somewhat 
under 150,000,000 acre-feet, a reduction from 
the 150,000,000 acre-feet of thirty-odd years 


ago. The reduction, of more interest to hy- 
drologists than to laymen because any drying 
up of the river is a remote possibility, may 
be due to climatic changes in the Inland 
Empire or, in part, because of extensive irri- 
gation in southern Idaho. 


Coal production in the United States was 
approximately 603,000,000 tons of bituminous 
and lignite and 57,000,000 tons of anthracite 


in 1947, according to bureau of mines esti- 
mates. Experts figure the average consump- 
tion of coal in electric power plants is 4.5 
tons per kilowatt-year, based on assumed 80- 
percent load factor for the generating plant. 

Using these figures for computation and 
accepting the total hydroelectric generating 
capacity of the Columbia Basin, the Colum- 
bia’s power potential is the equivalent of 
135,000,000 tons of coal per year. In other 
words, right now we are allowing something 
like 100,000,000 tons of coal per year to burn 
up when we let the present unharnessed flow 
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of water from the Columbia Basin enter the 
Pacific without using it. 

In 1947 the Bureau of Mines estimated pe- 
troleum production at 1,845,000,000 barreis, 
possibly 2,000,000,000 barrels. Various sources 
say the proven oil reserves do not exceed 
20,000,000,000 barrels, or 10 years’ supply if 
annual consumption holds to 2,000,000,000 
barrels a year, which it undoubtedly will. 

Average consumption of oil in electric-gen- 
erating plants is about 18 barrels per kilo- 
watt-year, which would make energy in the 
Columbia River equivalent to some 540,000,000 
barrels of oil per year. 

Oregon’s average residential consumption 
of electrical energy last year was 2,895 kilo- 
watt-hours from the five largest privately 
owned plants. In Washington consumption 
averaged 3,060 kilowatt-hours from the three 
largest privately owned plants. By way of 
comparison, the national residential average 
was 1,298 kilowatt-hours. 

Some farm homes, where pumps and minor 
mechanical devices are driven by electricity, 
use as much as 12,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year. 

JOPS SEEN POSSIBLE FOR 4,500,000 WORKERS 


If the Columbia Basin had 5,000,000 homes 
and the average electric consumption was set 
at 12,000 kilowatt-hours per year—a not un- 
likely figure considering high farm require- 
ments and increased home power use of the 
last few years—the total needed would be ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 kilowatts per year com- 
puted without regard to off hours and peak 
loading. 

With all of the Columbia basin hydro- 
energy harnessed, this would leave approxi- 
mately 23,000,000 kilowatts per year available 
for industry. Average consumption of en- 
ergy by industry in the United States runs 
slightly above 5 kilowatts per industrial 
worker and may reach 6 kilowatts in the near 
future. On the basis of 5 kilowatt-hours, 
there would be enough industrial energy to 
employ 4,500,000 people. 

There is a potential of approximately 10,- 
000,000 kilowatts in the trunk of the Colum- 
bia below the Canadian border and in the 
Snake River below Lewiston. All develop- 
ments in this section could be reached by 
barges from the sea through proper con- 
struction of dams. As dams are constructed, 
pooled water will be available for barge trans- 
portation of bulk raw materials at rates as 
low as 3 mills per ton-mile, and possibly 
lower. 

When Col. T. M. Robins, ex-division engi- 
neer of the Army engineers, made an ex- 
haustive survey of the Columbia Basin, he 
found the ton-mile rail rate between Port- 
land and Lewiston was about 27 mills for 
all commodities and all distances. The aver- 
age rail rate for the Nation at that time was 
11 mills a ton-mile. 

The cost of hauling ore from Duluth to 
Ohio, with return cargoes of coal, was then 
1 mill a ton-mile. On the Mississippi, where 
adequate channels have been provided and 
modern, economical terminal facilities are 
used, costs have gone as low as 3 mills per 
ton-mile. 

This illustrates the tremendous value, from 
an industrial viewpoint, of getting factories 
located on the trunk of the Columbia and 
lower Snake, where they could be served by 
modern, efficient barges in transporting bulk 
raw materials. 

There is no other known place in the world 
where cheap transportation of this type can 
be made available to large low-cost power 
plants for use of industry at such sites. 
Thus, from the aspect of low-cost energy 
and potential low-cost transportation to in- 
dustrial sites, the Columbia stands supreme. 

The upward trend in consumption of 
cheap electric energy for industrial produc- 
tion is very marked. 

In the electrochemical, electrometallurgi- 
cal, abrasive and kindred lines of industry, 
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volume of cheap energy is essential. Each 
year, these operations are expanding. Some 
experts forecast that cheap hydroelectrical 
energy will become an enormous industrial 
factor in the near future. 

Coal is rising in cost through increased 
wages; oil is becoming scarcer in the United 
States, resulting in constantly higher prices 
and longer hauls. A nation holding and 
wishing to keep the lead position now oc- 
cupied by the United States in power-con- 
suming industries perforce must give pro- 
found attention to the quantities and costs 
of hydroelectric energy. 

The diversified mineral and metal sub- 
stances used in this rapidly expanding in- 
dustry are widely scattered. Atlantic sea- 
board and Gulf coast industries are bring- 
ing raw materials from Cuba, the Caribbean 
islands, South America, Mexico, Central 
America, and elsewhere. Chromite, for ex- 
ample, is brcught from South Africa and 
Turkey. 

The Columbia’ River’s ports, in addition 
to our own ores, have access to everything 
on the rim of the Pacific basin practically 
on a water-haul basis. 

Alaska has an area of 586,000 square miles 
and, while only limited exploratory work has 
been done there, many raw materials valu- 
able for industrial reduction have been 
found. There is little doubt that, as the 
area is explored more completely, Alaska 
will offer the same variety and volume of 
raw materials found by the Russians in 
eastern Siberia. 

In the past, mining operations for every- 
thing except precious metals have been con- 
fined to areas close to the coast because of 
high transportation costs in Alaska. As the 
transportation problem is solved, this area 
will become exceedingly: important as a 
source of supply for industries on the 
Columbia. 

The Russians probably will continue to 
export certain raw materials found in east- 
ern Siberia until they have developed their 
own industries te consume them. No one 
knows—the Kremlin excepted—the exact 
quantity of various minerals and metals 
revealed in intensive exploratory and de- 
velopment work the Soviet is carrying on 
in Siberia, but all experts agree a tremendous 
quantity undoubtedly is being brought to 
light. 

China, including Sinkiang and Manchuria, 
has a greater area than the United States, 
containing deposits of practically all metals 
and minerals needed in electric reduction 
processes. 

Some He in Manchuria, near seaports. 
A large amount is in the Yangtze Kiang 
Basin, where cheap transportation is avail- 
able, and in southern China, where it may 
be barged to the coast. Hainan Island has 
been proved to contain considerable iron 
ore. Japan shipped huge quantities of coal 
from Manchuria and some lower grades of 
iron. 

Korea has a diversity of metals and min- 
erals in its northern half and will gladly 
export them after the Soviet turns thet 
section loose. 


RIM OF PACIFIC SOURCE OF NEEDED MATERIALS 


The Philippines have many materials of 
the type under consideration. Chromite has 
been shipped for several years from central 
Luzon. Manganese has been found in Lu- 
zon’s northern section. One of the central 
islands has been producing from a rich de- 
posit of iron ore for several years and, as 
exploration and development progress, it is 
inevitable that the Philippines will have 
many metals and minerals, some in appreci- 
able volume. 

Java and Sumatra have proved themselves 
capable of producing great varieties. On 
Billitin Island, between Java and Sumatra, 
25,000,000 tons of high-grade bauxite have 
been found. After peace is established be- 


tween the Dutch and Indonesians and capital 
is permitted to explore and produce, there is 
no doubt in the world that volumes of ore 
will be made available. 

In the Federated Malay States tin is the 
outstanding product, but other metals and 
minerals have been discovered. As explora- 
tory work continues in Borneo, unquestion- 
ably metals will be found in the rough areas. 

Indochina and Siam are proven producers 
for certain lines of materials needed. Burma 
and India also will offer quantities of such 
raw materials. . 

To sum up, around the rim of the Pacific 
we have countries offering quantities of every 
metal and mineral that ever will be needed 
for large-scale industrial operations on the 
Columbia. 

If we make our power available at gen- 
erating cost along the Columbia and lower 
Snake, served by cheap barge, rail, and high- 
way transportation, we have the most re- 
markable combination of conditions for this 
type of production that may be found in 


-America. 


Our steamship lines operating from the 
Columbia as a rule go forth heavily loaded 
with lumber, wheat, flour, and other prod- 
ucts, and return light. Shipment of raw ma- 
terlals for processing as return cargo would 
constitute a wonderfully balanced steamship 
service. 

Alaska is planning to develop five large 
pulp mills with a capacity of 1,200,000 tons 
annually on a perpetual basis. If we are 
awake, we will establish Alaskan steamship 
connections which ultimately must operate 
on the same cost level as other American- 
flag coastwise lines. 

Economic progress of the United States 
has been due largely to immense and unprec- 
edented development of those natural re- 
sources found in the Nation’s area. Our 
average industrial worker produces mate- 
rially more than could 50 human beings 
working with their bare hands. 

As the prices of fuels advance or natural 
Tesources become scarce, the attraction of 
hydroelectrical power increases. The heavi- 
est cost factor in a hydro plant is almost 
perpetual in endurance, giving it an added 
value compared with fuel plants. So far as 
man can foresee, the flow of the average 
stream, while it may fluctuate or even di- 
minish to a limited degree, is perpetual. 


HYDRO POWER VALUE RISING THROUGHOUT WORLD 


Throughout the world hydro power is be- 
coming a vastly important industrial asset. 
Norway led with some splendid examples. 
Germany was harnessing this energy rapidly 
before the World Wars. The Soviet has sur- 
veyed and is planning the most extensive 
hydroelectric development program for in- 
dustry that is known today. American ex- 
perts have found a potential of 10,000,000 
kilowatts in the Yangtze gorges below Chung- 
king and plans are under way to develop it for 
Chinese industry. India has been making 
progress in utilizing waters flowing from the 
Himalayas for industrial use. 

On the whole North American Continent, 
and perhaps in the Western Hemisphere, 
there is no hydro powerhouse comparable to 
the Columbia Basin, a stream second to the 
Mississippi, draining an area only one-fifth 
as great. It rises in the highest mountains 
of the continent, dashes through deep, nar- 
row gorges and canyons, and is favored by 
a most remarkable annual precipitation. 

If we—and the American people as a 
whole—are awake, this must become one of 
the greatest industrial centers of the Nation. 
When our country faces others using cheap 
hydroelectric power in a growing line of in- 
dustries, and has to compete on a hard-cost 
basis, it is appalling to think that the Colum- 
bia Basin will not be put upon an honest-cost 
basis for its power use to help protect Ameri- 
can industry. National defense, as well as 
proper employment, is involved. 
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It is my profound conviction that we should 
work feverishly toward harnessing this vast 
flow of wasting energy. 


If we of the Columbia Basin feel that we 


are a real part of the United States, if we 
regard progress as a true American practice, 
if we want Oregon to take its proper place 
with California and Washington in building 
a powerful Pacific seaboard, this issue must 
be met seriously. Trivial and diversionary 
issues must be by-passed. Sound data must 
be assembled and a program of real American 
action adopted. 





Setting Out False Harbor Lights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention of 
the Congress a most interesting editorial 
by Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, of the Tulsa 
Tribune, appearing in the edition of that 
newspaper February 28, 1948: 

SETTING OUT FALSE HARBOR LIGHTS 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


The boys who made our Continental Army 
began to drill on the village greens as appre- 
hension rose because the people were taxed 
beyond endurance. The Americans of that 
time didn’t like to be pushed about. Liberty 
or death was their rally cry. 

The Governors who represented His Maj- 
esty, the English crown, were dull fellows. 
They had never acquired the ingenious tech- 
nique used today by phony intellectuals to 
lure gullible liberals to wreck our freedoms. 

Pirates used to put out false harbor lights 
to lure ships to shoals where cargoes could 
be plundered. It was not a pretty trick. But 
it is played today by rascals who lure teach- 
ers, preachers, and uplifters to fall for the 
fake. 

Paul Revere rode through “every Middleséx 
village and farm” shouting “The Red Coats 
are coming.” The Red Coats. Our enemies 
were dressed for exactly what they were. 
They were not Trojan horses. 

Wearing such names as “Liberty,” “Free- 
dom,” “American,” “Defenders of Democ- 
racy,” “Sons of the Republic,” our enemies 
appear to be innocent of sinister attack upon 
our national life. They not only appear to be 
innocent of evil but by their names they are 
alluring. They seem to define the very cause 
every true citizen could wish to champion, 
the very rights and freedoms that our colo- 
nial forefathers fought for, the individual 
and the collective rights that are guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 





Well-meaning citizens, none too en-- 


lightened and none too alert, always eager 
to join some noble crusade, fall over each 
other to lend their names to these agencies 
that are designed and directed to end the 
American way of life. 

Here is a perfect example of how the trick 
is played. How fool professors and preach- 
ers, knowing no better, lend themselves to 
the destruction of everything that Wash- 
ington made and bequeathed us. They lend 
themselves to disunion, to destroy the very 
thing that Abraham Lincoln lived to con- 
serve. 

A Statement of American Educators. 
Sounds perfectly simple and good, doesn’t 
it? America is the best-educated country 
on earth. We have great educators. Some 
of the most useful and purposeful 
men we have had to help us enlighten our 


people and to enlarge our lives have been 
our educators. 

So when we hear that the American edu- 
cators have a statement to make, people, 
particularly the purposeful-minded uplifters 
are eager to know what the statement is 
and how to join the crusade of American 
educators. 

A new Nation-vide Communist front is 
being hatched. It will be called a State- 
ment of American Educators. 

President Truman and Attorney General 
Tom Clark within a few weeks will receive an 
appeal to remove from the Government's 
list of subversive organizations the 11 so- 
called Marxist schools which the Depart- 
ment of Justice found to be adjuncts of the 
Communist Party. 

The plea will be in the form of an open 
letter with a statement bearing the names 
of professors and administrators from uni- 
versities throughout the country. 

The statement will speak in lofty terms of 
“academic freedom” and “our national ideal 
of freedom of thought.” 

But the catch is this: The whole deal has 
been cooked up by the Communist schools 
themselves. 

As bait, the names of 12 professors are af- 
fixed to letters now making the academic 
rounds collecting signatures to the State- 
ment of American Educators. Replies are 
to be addressed to Prof. Lyman R. Bradley, 
575 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, 
ee 

Omitted from the letter is the fact that 
No. 575 is the headquarters of the Jefferson 
School, chief of the Communist Party’s 
training schools listed in the Clark report, 
Omitted also is the fact that Professor Brad- 
ley (New York University), is chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Jefferson School, 
Communist school headquarters. 

Nor is this mentioned: Three more of the 
12 are trustees of the Jefferson School—Prof. 
Dorothy Brewster, Columbia; Prof. Margaret 
Schlauch, New York University; and Prof. 
Dirk J. Struik, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. One is a former trustee—Prof. 
Walter Rautenstrauch, Columbia—and one 
is an instructor there—Philip S. Foner, who 
was dismissed from City College in 1941 as 
a secret member of the Communist Party. 

A seventh professor of the 12—F. O. Mat- 
thiessen, Harvard, is trustee of the Samuel 
Adams School in Boston, another of those 
cited as Communist. 

The letter signed by the 12 professors is 
addressed “Dear Colleague.” 

“As educators,” it begins, “we are perhaps 
more sensitive than some of our fellow Amer- 
icans to the social and political implications 
of events and actions taking place today. 
We could not call ourselves responsible mem- 
bers of the teaching profession were this 
not so.” 

Then it asks for their signatures to the pre- 
pared statement. 

Citing the Jefferson School as an example, 
the statement holds that the 11 schools are 
victimized by thought control, and thought 
police simply because they are teaching the 
philosophy of Marxism. 

™he Jefferson School was set up by the 
Communist Party to teach, not theoretical 
Marxism, but  révolutionary  Stalinist- 
Marxism. 

According to the prepared statement, “the 
right to study Marxism” is being “‘denied by 
arbitrary government fiat.” The fact is that 
no one has even suggested closing down these 
schools. They were included in the Clark 
subversive list as a guide for helping Govern- 
ment agencies to determine whether any of 
their employees are Communists. 

One of the signers of the come-on letter is 
Prof. Colston E. Warne (Amherst), who last 


.November resigned a Federal job in protest 


against President Truman's loyalty check. 
A fine outfit, these educators. 
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We knew whom we were fighting when our 
enemies wore red coats. But it is difficult 
to fight the enemy among us who hides the 
red beneath his coat. Our educators are 
supposed to be smart. Smart enough to 
find the bacteria foe under the microscope. 
Smart enough to find the chemical elements 
that can be employed for our benefit and 
to warn us of the elements that may Ge- 
stroy us. Well, if they are smart enough 
for that they should be smart encugh to 
find the intrigue, the hypocrisies, and the 
falsehoods in those who masquerade behind 
false fronts. They should be smart enough 
to reveal and not conceal the subtle attacks 
upon our freedoms. They should be smart 
enough to warn the poor goons who haven't 
enough perception to detect false harbor 
lights. 

He is a pretty pathetic preacher or teacher 
who can be so misied by the false use of 
noble names and terms that he lends him- 
self to strengthen forces that are opposed 
to the only humanitarian constitutional 
forms that ever wove the spirit of the Golden 
Rule into the fabric of a people's flag. 

The art of outrage that gave this Nation 
birth is beginning to return to the awaken- 
ing conscience of the people. We are not 
going to endure these deceptions much 
longer. We are going to put in Washington 
a National Government which will prosecute 
the Reds beneath the coats as in the begin- 
ning we fought, fair and open, the red that 
was on the coat. Then again, as in the be- 
ginning of our national life, we will trust 
our schools, our colleges, and our churches 
to be the fortresses of our freedoms. 


SE 


Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, if one 
wishes to know the Arabs’ side of the 
tremendously important Palestine con- 
troversy; if one wishes to read perhaps 
the most notable speech delivered in 
this country within the last several 
months, then let me respectfully sub- 
mit that one must read the magnificent 
and factual address of Mr. El-Khouri, 
Syrian statesman, before the Security 
Council on Tuesday, February 24, 1948. 

Ninety-five percent of the Congress 
and of the American people who know 
the facts and the issues of this contro- 
versy are ready to admit that we have 
made a terrible mistake. Honest na- 
tions, like honest men, admit their mis- 
takes and seek to correct them and to 
mitigate injuries resulting from their 
errors. Our position in the United Na- 
tions Assembly on the Palestine matter 
is wholly untenable. We are seeking to 
meddle with the sovereignty and with 
vested rights of an ancient and honor- 
able race without any moral or legal 
justification whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
have not been told the facts. They have 
not heard the Arabs’ side of the case. It 
is high time that we opened our eyes. 
For the sake of history, in order that this 
Congress and the American people may 
know something of the issues involved, 
I have obtained permission to insert in 
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the Recorp the address of Mr. El- 
Khouri. Let me recommend it to the 
careful reading of every American pa- 
triot. The address follows: 


Mr. E.-Kuour! (Syria). As has already been 
stated by the representative of the United 
States, the documents under discussion today 
are three. The first is the resolution of the 
General Assembly on the partition plan, and 
the second and third are the first report and 
the special report, respectively, of the Pales- 
tine Commission. I shall begin my state- 
ment by making a short analysis of the Gen- 
era] Assembly’s resolution and of the condi- 
tions in which it was adopted. 

Having disposed of all the items on its 
agenda for its second session, the General 
Assembly was detained for a few days for the 
discussion of the only really complex item on 
that agenda, Palestine. Under the pressure 
of time, the General Assembly advanced and 
adopted in a rush its resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, giving no attention to the proposals 
which were submitted for more adequate and 
more pacific solutions. 

It did not care even to discuss and vote 
upon the legal contentions frequently and 
repeatediy submitted by various delegations 
with a view to obtaining, under article 96 of 
the Charter, an advisory opinion from the 
International Court of Justice, although this 
demand for an advisory opinion was discussed 
and defeated in the ad hoc committee by a 
close vote of 21 to 20, and would, therefore, 
in the circumstances, have been an appro- 
priate matter to be discussed and voted upon 
by the General Assembly. 

Three meetings were scheduled for No- 
vember 26 in order to terminate discussion 
of this item and to vote upon it. But when, 
during the morning meeting, the sponsors 
of the partition plan realized that certain 
representatives had declared in their speeches 
that they would vote against the resolution 
and that others had declared their intention 
of abstaining, they maneuvered to adjourn 
the afternoon meeting and to cancel the eve- 
ning meeting. They realized, it seems, that 
their scheme would be definitely rejected if 
put to the vote on that day. Through a sug- 
gestion by the president and a vote of 24 to 
20 they canceled the evening meeting also. 
In this way they secured a 2-day recess, fixing 
the next meeting for Friday, November 28. 

In the meantime influence was being vig- 
orously brought to bear on the governments 
of certain member states in an attempt to 
change their attitude and to have them give 
affirmative votes instead of negative votes or 
abstentions. The maneuvers were completed 
on November 29, and certain states were 
brought into line. Other delegations which 
had declared their intention of abstaining 
were also won over. There is no doubt what- 
soever that had the delegations been left to 
vote according to their declarations at the 
meeting of November 26 the partition scheme 
would have been condemned to failure. 

After the resolution was passed by that 
artificial majority it was subjected to severe 
and caustic criticism by the world press and 
many impartial jurists. Twenty-four dele- 
gations, representing two-thirds of the total 
population of the member states of the 
United Nations amounting to about 1,000,- 
000,000 inhabitants, refused to support the 
resolution by flatly rejecting it or by re- 
fusing the vote for it. Many representatives, 
even of those who supported the scheme, 
discredited and condemned it severely. 

Aware of its incapacity to enforce such an 
aggressive measure, the General Assembly 
shifted the burden of its implementation on- 
to the Security Council. The Security Coun- 
cil, therefore, is seized by a request from the 
General Assembly— 

(a) to take the necessary measures as pro- 
vided for in the plan for the future govern- 
ment of Palestine and its implementation— 
and here, instead of leaving the Security 


Council to exercise its functions as contained 
in the Charter, the General Assembly leaves 
the Security Council to exercise such func- 
tions as exist in the plan of partition; 

(b) to consider, if circumstances during 
the transitional period require such consid- 
eration, whether the situation in Palestine 
constitutes a threat to peace. If it decides 
that such a threat does exist, and, in order 
to maintain international peace and security, 
it should, under articles 39 and 41 of the 
Charter, supplement the authorization of the 
General Assembly by taking certain meas- 
ures to empower the United Nations Com- 
mission, as provided for in the resolution, 
to exercise in Palestine the functions which 
are designated and assigned to it by the 
resolution; and 

(c) to determine what constitutes breach 
of the peace or act of aggression, in accord- 
ance with article 39, or any attempt to alter 
by force the settlement envisaged by this 
resolution. 

The recommendations in paragraphs (b) 
and (c) in the resolution are put in the 
phraseology of instructions as to the defini- 
tion or interpretation of the threat to the 
peace and as to what the Security Council 
should do in backing the functions assigned 
to the Commission. 

Such instructions, as outlined in the two 
paragraphs of the resolution referred to 
above, cannot be of any effect on the Secu- 
rity Council in the exercise of its duties, 
since the functions of the Security Council 
are limitatively defined in the Charter. The 
resolutions of the General Assembly may not 
in any way add to, delete from, or modify 
those functions. What concerns us here is 
the first paragraph, which contains a request 
to take measures for the implementation of 
the resolution as a whole. 

The Security Council is an independent 
organ of the United Nations, endowed with 
complete liberty to act within the provisions 
of the Charter, irrespective of any recommen- 
dations or instructions given to it by any 
other body. The recommendations of the 
General Assembly, therefore, are legitimately 
subject to reconsideration by the Security 
Council, to be scrutinized as to their cor- 
rectness and their compliance with the pow- 
ers assigned to the General Assembly and to 
the Security Council by the Charter. 

The General Assembly is not infallible. 
Like any other body seized with public affairs, 
it is liable to commit blunders. Especially is 
this true in such a case as the Palestine prob- 
lem, one party to which are the Zionists, who 
are backed by a most gigantic and powerful 
organization with ramifications in every 
country, possessing the means to exert their 
influence in all the capitals of the member 
states. The more sinister is this influence 
when we remember that their ambitions are 
backed by two of the biggest powers repre- 
sented in the United Nations. 

For these and other reasons many mem- 
bers were overtaken by an erroneous political 
conception of the matter, thus bypassing all 
legal and juridical aspects of the case. They 
gave no weight whatsoever to the sacred 
pledges in the United Nations Charter, nor 
to the historical background of the situation, 
nor even to the fundamental principles of 
international law and human rights. 

In their support of the resolution, they re- 
lied on the report of seven members of the 
Special Committee on Palestine who so- 
journed in Palestine for a few weeks, during 
which they came in contact with the Jewish 
agency and obtaincd from it all the infor- 
mation which that agency wished to give 
them—and withal the special desires of 
that agency in reference to their aspirations 
for Palestine. 

The result was the issuance of that par- 
tition scheme, which comprised all the ab- 
surdities and violations of rights that could 
be imagined. Those seven persons surpassed 
in their generosity toward the Jews the terms 
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of the Balfour Declaration and the limits of 
the act of the mandate. 

With all its injustices and illegalities, the 
mandate defined the Jewish grant in Pales- 
tine only as a national home in Palestine. 
The General Assembly by its resolution and 
the other recommendations of the majority 
of the committee actually gave the Jews a 
sovereign state. Furthermore, the mandate 
reserved certain rights to the Arabs as the 
majority inhabitants of the country, stating 
that the Jewish immigration to Palestine 
should not prejudice the rights and position 
of the Arabs (art. 6 of the mandate). The 
resolution of the General Assembly and 
the partition plan overrode this reservation. 
It prejudiced both the rights and the posi- 
tion of the Arabs by depriving them of sover- 
eign rights in two-thirds of the area of their 
country. 

The mandate envisaged the integrity of 
Palestine. It referred, in its last article, to 
one government in Palestine which would 
assume authority at the termination of the 
mandate. The General Assembly resolution 
violated this basic principle by envisaging the 
creation of two separate governments. 

The partition scheme put half a million 
Arabs in the Jewish state, along with half a 
million Jews, at the same time allowing un- 
limited Jewish immigration to that state 
so as to allow the Jews to become an over- 
whelming majority there and to compel the 
Arabs to be driven out of their own homes. 

The city of Jaffa was taken out of the 
Jewish state and annexed to the Arab state, 
but it was placed in the enclave surrounded 
by the Jewish state, without any land con- 
nection with the Arab state. Even the land 
properties surrounding it were kept in the 
Jewish state. Such conditions condemn that 
city to sure fatality. 

If the Jewish minority, which represents 
one-third of the population in Palestine, 
were unjustly to be given the right of self- 
determination, separately from the Arab 
majority, the same distorted and arbitrary 
process should apply to the Arab minority 
within the Jewish state; and, consequently, 
the Jewish state itself should now be par- 
titioned between Jews and Arabs. 

Since the early part of the seventh cen- 
tury—or for 1,300 years—the Arabs of Pales- 
tine have been continuously enjoying inde- 
pendence, being an integral part of the Arab 
and Ottoman Empires successively. They 
were never treated as subjugated people. 
During the last four centuries they have 
shared in all the rights and duties of free 
nationals on an equal footing with the Turks 
and other Arabs of the Ottoman Empire. 
It cannot be expected of these Arabs now, 
having rebelled against their own govern- 
ment in the past to secure their national 
entity and independence, to capitulate 
meekly and humbly to Jewish domination. 
They cannot be accused of aggression if 
they defend their natural rights by opposing 
the superimposition of a foreign sovereignty 
on their own fatherland, forcing them to 
bow submissively before the Jewish masters. 

The General Assembly is not intended to 
be a central government of’ the world em- 
powered with unlimited authority to create 
states and to violate the integrity of coun- 
tries. Nor is it allowed to impose govern- 
ment regimes under specified constitutional 
forms, nor to dictate economic unions be- 
tween states nor to detach territories and 
cities and put them under permanent trus- 
teeships. It is not legally entitled to ap- 
point commissions, delegating to them 
powers and prerogatives which the General 
Assembly itself does not possess. 

Finally, it has no right to ask the Security 
Council to take charge of the implementa- 
tion of an illegal resolution. 

The General Assembly is bound to act 
within the limits of the Charter provisions; 
it is not free to act arbitrarily or capriciously. 
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The Charter is an international treaty which 
must be respected by all its signatories. 

Palestine is a mandated territory, and its 
question cannot be treated beyond the stip- 
ulations governing mandated territories. 
Such territories can only be declared inde- 
pendent and left free to determine their 
regime of government through a constituent 
assembly representing all the population. In 
the case of the population of such terri- 
tories attaining maturity for independence, 
they will be helped by applying the trustee- 
ship system, by virtue of a trusteeship agree- 
ment concluded in accordance with article 
79 of the Charter. The newly invented 
measures adopted by that artificial majority 
of the General Assembly not only violate the 
letter and spirit of the Charter, but neither 
can they find even a fictitious justification, 
resting on any historical precedent, any ex- 
isting practice, or any elementary rule of 
common sense. 

The partition of India was cited as an ex- 
ample. That partition, however, was ac- 
complished by mutual consent of both par- 
ties—majority and minority—who are both 
original inhabitants of the country and 


neither of them foreign and intruding new- - 


comers, as in the case of Palestine. 

Democracy is defined as the government of 
the people, where the wishes of the majority 
should prevail and the political and social 
rights of the minority should be guaranteed 
and lawfully protected. Under this rule the 
right of self-determination is to be exercised 
by the freely expressed and openly exhibited 
wishes of the majority. This is the principle 
universally respected by all countries and ap- 
plying actually or potentially to all. Why 
must the Palestinians alone make an excep- 
tion to this fundamental rule of human so- 
ciety? Is it because foreign groups of Jews 
do not wish to live peacefully with the Arabs? 
With what right does a foreign religious mi- 
nority dictate its wishes upon the majority of 
the lawful owners of the country in determin- 
ing the political and social organism of that 
country? 

I say religious minority—and stress that 
word “religious,” to emphasize the fact that 
Judaism is only a religion. Nobody can 
deny that the Jews of today are composed 
of numerous races and nationalities, con- 
verted to the Jewish faith during the past 
centuries over all the world. The adherents 
of this faith comprise all colors, from the 
dark Negro to the blond Scandinavian. By 
no means can they claim to be a race, being 
components of all races of the world, just 
like the Christians or Moslems. I need not 
repeat here what I and other speakers have 
stressed in the General Assembly and in all 
committees relating to the history of the 
Jews of eastern Europe and their racial ori- 
gin. Anyone who desires to know the facts 
may easily read them in the Jewish Ency- 


clopedia in the library of the United Nations - 


here at Lake Success. 

Furthermore, the Jews of today are na- 
tionals of various States. None of them is 
without a nationality or stateless. This 
applies even to those who emigrated to Pal- 
estine during the last 25 years. Many of 
them still hold their former certificates of 
nationality and refuse to be naturalized as 
Palestinian citizens. We learned that out 
of the 700,000 Jews in Palestine, only about 
250,000 Jews hold citizenship of that country. 

Jews who are in the displaced-persons 
camps in Europe may easily return to their 
homes where, as it is claimed, sound democ- 
racy prevails and will be welcome there, as 
the representatives of these States declared 
here in their speeches, If they are not war 
criminals, there could be no imaginable ob- 
jection to their repatriation. Their desire 
to go to Palestine, incited and kept aflame 
by Zionist agents, is not justified on the 
basis of humanitarian considerations. 


Rather, it rests on political objectives which 
cucht to be sharply condemned by the 
United Nations as a scheme for disturbing 


the peace and creating feuds in the friendly 
relationships of the member states. 

The General Assembly in its resolution 
tacitly recognized Judaism as a special na- 
tionality for the Jews of the world. It per- 
mitted United States of America citizens to 
appear before its organs to represent the 
Jews of Palestine and advocate their case. 
In this connection, it is interesting to re- 
flect here on the statement made by Mr. 
Shertok before the ad hoc committee. 
While referring to the hypothetical Arab re- 
turn to Spain, Mr. Shertok stated that the 
Jewish women anywhere tell their children 
about the ancient Jewish glories of Palestine 
and that they kindle in their hearts the hope 
of returning there. He spoke of circles of 
Jewish youth who study the language and 
sing the songs of Palestine and learn the 
crafts useful for immigration to that coun- 
try. This is a very significant confession to 
come from a Zionist leader. 

This desire of the Jews to go to Palestine 
and revive their remote history, however, 
does not give them any right to that country 
with which they had no connection for 20 
centuries. Coveting does not create right. 
Even in the Ten Commandments they are 
prohibited to covet. They had better be ad- 
vised to give up this fantastic dream and 
assimilate with their compatriots, wherever 
they are. One cannot be properly loyal to 
two nationalities, any more than he can serve 
two masters or worship two gods. 

This Jewish nationality, recognized for 
world Jewry by the General Assembly, tacitly 
recognized, may lead to very serious reper- 
cussions to the Jews themselves. The estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine in- 
tensifies the misunderstandings already exist- 
ing between the Jews and their compatriots 
in other places, and may lead to sad conse- 
quences which are likely to create intricate 
problems and lay new and heavy burdens on 
the shoulders of the United Nations. 

I spoke before on the limitations of the 
General Assembly in relation to the Security 
Council. The General Assembly is also lim- 
ited in authority and capacity in relation 
to the mandatory. The United Kingdom, as 
mandatory of Palestine, requested the Gen- 
eral Assembly merely to make recommenda- 
tions as to the future government of that 
country. 

It is obvious that the United Kingdom 
did not act under its obligations to help the 
inhabitants of Palestine to attain independ- 
ence by creating, during the long period of 
its mandate, the necessary governmental or- 
gans able to assume power; nor had it sub- 
mitted an agreement under article 79 of the 
Charter for a further delay to complete its 
obligations. Its behavior in this respect was 
not in conformity with the provisions of its 
mandate nor with the stipulations of the 
Charter. 

The General Assembly in that case was 
expected to make the requested recommen- 
dations to the United “ingdom under the 
limitations of its authority as specified in the 
Charter. I called the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to these points, first by a letter 
to the Secretary-General on April 10, 1947, 
and later in a detailed speech in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in which I denied the com- 
petence of the General Assembly to do more 
than that. But instead of adhering to the 
precepts of the Charter, the General Assembly 
exceeded the limits of its authority and is- 
sued a resolution undermining all the sacred 
principles of justice and equity. 

Being aware that the lawful owners of 
Palestine will not accept this violation of 
their vital rights and are lik>ly to oppose it by 
force, and ecknowledging that it has no au- 
thority to enforce it upon them, the General 
Assembly threw off the burden onto the 
shoulders of the Security Council, requesting 
it to take the responsibility of its implemen- 
tation. 

The proper procedure for the Security 
Council is to studv this resolution and de- 
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termine whether it is jus‘ified in taking this 
charge upon itself. 

In the first place, the recommendations of 
the General Assembly are not imperative on 
those to whom they are addressed. We have 
numerous precedents during the short past 
life of the General Assembly: The Indo- 
South African dispute, the Balkan situation, 
the Interim Committee, the Korean ques- 
tion, the admission of new members. The 
most recent instance is the veto practice, in 
which the representative of the Soviet Union 
on December 19, 1947, refused even to in- 
clude the recommendations of the General 
Assembly in the agenda of the Security 
Council, and declared that he would oppose 
any discussion or decision on the subject. 

Although I represent a nonpermanent 
member in the Security Council and cannot 
obstruct decision by the privilege of the veto, 
I am entitled to discuss and remind. 

The Security Councii is requested by the 
General Assembly to endorse a commission 
of five members nominated by the President, 
who by so doing bypassed rule 82 of the rules 
of procedure concerning elections by secret 
ballot. This Commission will be exercising 
an illegal and usurped authority. Its mem- 
bers are called to replace the mandatory 
power during the transitory period by pro- 
mulgating regulations, establishing councils 
of governments, appointing high commands 
of militia forces, supervising the military ac- 
tivities, convoying forces from the Security 
Council, exercising sovereign authority in 
Palestine and so oh, without being trustees 
holding a trusteeship agreement, which is the 
only way by which the General Assembly may 
create any authority on non-self-governing 
territories. 

In such circumstances the Security Coun- 
cil cannot back the application of this il- 
legally constituted Commission. 

The sponsors of the partition scheme cited 
article 22 of the Charter as justifying the 
creation of this Commission. This article 
reads: 

“The General Assembly may establish such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions.” 

It is to be asked here: Is the administra- 
tion of any country, one of the functions of 
the General Assembly, to be delegated to a 
subsidiary organ? These functions are de- 
fined in the Charter, and none of them refers 
even tacitly to such authority, except the 
trusteeship system in chapter XII, which was 
not applied in this case. 

They also quoted articles 10 and 14 of the 
Charter which read respectively: 

Article 10: “The General Assembly may 
discuss any questions or any matters within 
the scope of the present Charter or relating 
to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided for in the present Charter, and 
* * © may make recommendations to the 
members of the United Nations or to the 
Security Council, or to both, on any such 
questions or matters.” 

It is obvious from article 10 that the com- 
petence of the General Assembly is limited 
to discussing and making recommendations 
within the scope of the Charter, but not out- 
side of that scope. 

Article 14: “* * * the General As- 
sembly may recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly rela- 
tions among nations, including situations 
resulting from a violation of the provisions 
of the present Charter setting forth the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations.” 

Article 14 authorizes the General Assembly 
to recommend peaceful adjustments and 
peaceful settlements within the limits of the 
purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions, not to recommend measures of a war- 
like nature, challenging the Arabs in particu- 
lar and the Moslem world in general to re- 
sort to arms in self-defense. Further, th 
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General Assembly is authorized to make rec- 
ommendations with respect to the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes, as outlined in chapter 
VI of the Charter. However, the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly stated 
that articles 39 and 41 of the Charter should 
be applied, these articles appearing in chap- 
ter VII. This means that the General As- 
sembly is making recommendations not for a 
peaceful settlement, but for enforcement, 
which the General Assembly is not entitled 
to do. 

The purposes of the United Nations are to 
develop friendly relations among the na- 
tions and remove threats to peace (article 1), 
not create threats to peace and hostile rela- 
tions among nations. 

Again let us examine another phase of the 
partition scheme relating to the arbitrary 
act of the General Assembly in the matter 
of the economic union, enforced on the two 
states which are to be given birth by the 
recommendations of the General Assembly if 
they are to be adopted by the member 
nations. 

We would like to know whether the Gen- 
eral Assembly in this instance is or is not 
acting in conformity with the Charter when 
it recommends the creating of a perpetual 
body to administer and implement an eco- 
nomic union between two supposedly inde- 
pendent and sovereign states, thus jeopardiz- 
ing and negating the real independence and 
sovereignty of both states. 

It is also conditioned that the recognition 
of independence to each} of the two states 
and the appropriation of a share of the com- 
mon revenues depend on acceptance of the 
economic union as framed by the resolution. 
The state which does not acquiesce in this 
economic union will be deprived of its part 
of the incomes from the principal sources of 
taxation, and denied the right of independ- 
ence. Three members are to be appointed 
by the Economic and Social Council, vested 
with the decisive vote in the Board of the 
Economic Union. I wonder if there is any 
provision in the Charter to make such a 
momentous recommendation binding on any 
people or state to which it is dictated. No 
nation is presumed to accept such recom- 
mendation and to capitulate to such meas- 
ures violating the primary basis of sov- 
ereignty and investing in a group of for- 
eigners such wide authority over the reve- 
nues of the country against the will of the 
majority of the people. 

Would the Security Council be justified 
in recognizing the commission of five and the 
so-called Board of Economic Union, or in 
backing and enforcing their plans? I do not 
believe that the Security Council can do so 
as long as it remains loyal and faithful to 
the pledges in the Charter. 

Moreover, the city of Jerusalem is subjected 
to a permanent, false trusteeship regime 
without a trustee and without a trusteeship 
agreement. The fact that this city contains 
holy places does not justify the deprivation 
of its inhabitants from the political freedom 
enjoyed by other human beings of the demo- 
cratic world. In fact, not only Jerusalem but 
many other places in Palestine are considered 
as holy, especially by the Christian world. 
It would have been enough to safeguard the 
holy shrines wherever they are found and 
leave the capital of Palestine free from po- 
litical and social discriminations. 

Further, the status proposed by the recom- 
mendation of the general assembly for the 
city of Jerusalem has no justification in the 
charter. Neither the general assembly in 
nominating the governor nor the trusteeship 
council in taking any action in that respect 
would be in the right path of loyalty to their 
functions as defined in the charter. 

The general assembiy recognized the eco- 
nomic union of the two states as inevitable 
and indispensable, while it considered the 
political union in a unitary state under fed- 
eration or cantonization as not possible in 


view of the strained relations between the 
two peoples. Yet, if the political union is not 
possible in practice, the economic union is 
necessarily destined to the same fate. 

The United Kingdom, after an experience 
of 30 years in Palestine, found that the 
mandate, in its prescribed conditions, was 
unworkable because of that provision which 
gives the Jews a national home in Palestine. 
It is to be noted that the new scheme of giv- 
ing them a sovereign independent state in 
Palestine will be more unworkable and more 
impossible of implementation, leading to the 
same impasse which forced the United King- 
dom to refuse participation in the enforce- 
ment of this scheme. The United King- 
dom, profiting by the experience of the past, 
and cautioned by the certain knowledge of 
the tragic results which are sure to accrue 
from imposing the partition plan, took the 
only logical decision under the circumstances. 

The same attitude based on a sound appre- 
hension of the situation, led all the states 
of the Orient represented in the United Na- 
tions to oppose the scheme or refrain from 
supporting it. All those representative states 
of Asia, the largest continent of the globe, 
were unanimous in refusing to support the 
partition plan. Those states include the 
neighboring Arab states of the Near East, of 
which Palestine is the main gate. 

The delegations of the states which ab- 
stained from or rejected the partition plan 
were explicitly on the opposing side. It is 
factually very significant that the votes which 
favored this unhappy resolution, favor not 
only a third of the aggregate population of 
the member states, numbering about 500,- 
000,000, but also a third, numbering about 
1,000,000,000, which is least affected directly 
or vitally in the vicissitudes of the future of 
Palestine or in the implications of the par- 
tition scheme. Moreover, no member state 
has yet adopted the recommendations ad- 
dressed to it in this resolution. 

To the eastern nations Palestine is a symbol 
of the struggle between power politics and 
international democracy, between the old 
order in which Asiatic and African peoples 
were considered legitimate objects of exploi- 
tation by the western powers, and a new 
order which seeks equality of sovereignty 


-among all nations and all peoples within 


their own areas. In view of all these facts, it 
follows that the representatives who voted 
against partition or who refrained from giv- 
ing it their support cannot be held respon- 
sible for the implementation of a scheme 
which they consider invalid, illegal, immoral, 
unjust, and violating the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

In advocating the partition plan it was said 
that it was the only way out and that any 
other plan would need force for its execution. 
But we have submitted another plan for a 
unitary state of Palestine in which all citi- 
zens would participate in the assumption of 
rights and duties on a democratic basis of 
equality. We were told that the Jews do not 
wish to be a minority. We said that they 
should not count themselves a religious party 
and so remain a minority. In the democratic 
way of life there should be no discrimination 
as to religion. Political and social parties 
would be formed regardless of faith or race. 
In this case Arabs and Jews would intermin- 
gle and work together in the interest of the 
country. The political parties would be open 
to Moslems, Christians, and Jews. The party 
with the majority of votes would form the 
government, it being understood that all mi- 
norities, whether political, religious, or other- 
wise, would be guaranteed their constitu- 
tional rights. The unitary state is the only 
right and just solution, while partition is 
wrong and unjust. If the use of force is nec- 
essary for either one of them, it would have 
been normal to apply force to uphold justice 
rather than to enforce injustice. The use of 
force for a just cause may be justified, but its 
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use to support an unlawful cause and flagrant 
aggression is a criminal action. 

It was alleged by the representatives of 
some big powers in the General Assembly 
that, in dealing with such political questions 
as that of Palestine, no weight should be 
given to legal or historical aspects. This pre- 
sumption was also echoed by some represent- 
atives of small states, endeavoring to justify 
the distortion of the concepts of justice and 
the right path of international law. 

In connection with this dangerous practice, 
I quote here am appeal issued recently, on 
October 4, 1947, by the American Society of 
International Law, as follows: 

“Society is experiencing a profound shock 
today in observing the tendency of states to 
put policy before law and to shape their con- 
duct in ways which are contemptuous of 
standards established by international law. 
The welfare of civilization depends upon the 
determination of the peoples of every land to 
oppose such tendencies at whatever cost.” 

Had the General Assembly accepted our 
repeatedly submitted demands to obtain an 
advisory opinion on the legal aspects of the 
problem of Palestine, it would have received 
advice substantiating this indisputable doc- 
trine expressed by the American Society of 
International Law. But justice cannot be 
expected from authors of injustice, and legal- 
ity in an illegal act cannot be sought from 
the same persons who have committed that 
illegal act. 

The General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion on November 20, 1947, on the proposal 
of the Australian delegation, urging the need 
for greater use by the United Nations and its 
organs of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, recommending that important points of 
law, which have arisen in the course of the 
activities of the United Nations organs and 
involving questions of principle which it is 
desirable to have settled, including in par- 
ticular, points of law relating to the inter- 
pretation of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, should be referred to the Interna- 
tiona. Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion. 

This is a case where the legality of the 
terms of the mandate and the competence 
of the General Assembly are sharply con- 
tested. Many delegations expressed their 
doubts as to the legality of the proposal for 
partition and denounced it as contrary to 
the provisions of the Charter. In spite of 
the formal proposal to request an advisory 
legal opinion from the court on this im- 
portant issue, the General Assembly by- 
passed the demand without even discussing 
it and putting it to vote. 

The Moslems of the world, numbering 
about 400,000,000 in Asia, Africa, and eastern 
Europe, being good believers in the three 
great founders of monotheistic religions— 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed—consider Pal- 
estine a Holy Land and look to Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and Moslem shrines as sacred places 
to be preserved and honored. They have 
reverently guarded them throughout the last 
13 centuries of Islamic sway in Palestine. 
They cannot suffer a Jewish domination of 
these holy places for the simple reason that 
the Jews do not believe in the holiness of 
Christian and Moslem shrines, being unbe- 
lievers in Mohammed and Jesus Christ and 
their faiths. This is an aspect of very great 
importance to oriental Christians and Mos- 
lems and should be so to all believers 
throughout the world. The reaction on puri- 
tan Moslems and Christians of forcibly erect- 
ing a sole Jewish authority over those holy 
places should be seriously borne in mind, 
considering the sad results which this reac- 
tion is likely to entail. 

The people of the seven states of the Arab 
League are especially affected by inserting 
into their midst an alien state composed of 
a people whose wide ambitions of aggrandize- 
ment are well known to all the world. Pal- 
estine is surrounded by Arab countries and 






























































































is intimately related to them by racial, lin- 
guistic, religious, political, cultural, eco- 
nomic, social, and sentimental unity, and 
has been for the last 13 centuries sharing 
With them the same destiny within the Arab 
and Ottoman Empires. 

It is natural that these Arabs should con- 
sider the driving of such a foreign wedge into 
the heart of their land a flagrant aggression 
against the vital basis of their existence. 
They feel obliged to plunge headlong into 
opposing this scheme in a struggle of life 
and death. They are quite convinced that 
world Jewry, backed by some imperialistic 
powers, is resolved to lay this bridgehead on 
their coast, to step over it and dominate the 
economics of the east. The Arabs will be 
the first victims of this horrible plot. The 
Zionist leaders gre telling their followers 
that this solution is only the first step to- 
ward their much wider program. The ter- 
rorists are even fighting against those of 
their coreligionists who accepted this solu- 
tion. 

The Palestine Arabs, their confidence in 
the justice of the United Nations having 
received this shock by having that spear- 
head thrust into their heart, feel now that 
they have no other choice but to resort to 
self-defense in repelling this frightful danger. 
Nobody with any sense cf justice can 
blame the Arabs for being frightened by this 
situation threatening their existence, or for 
struggling desperately for their lives against 
this abominable aggression. The Security 
Council, constituted to preserve peace which 
is based on right and justice, is expected to 
act on these principles and redress the un- 
fortunate ec:ror hastily committed by the 
General Assembly under the pressure of time 
combined with the tremendous pressure ex- 
ercised by the Zionists, who, in the words of 
one of their prominent leaders, Dr. Silver, 
boasted: “This generation of Jews drove an 
empire behind barbed wires and forced a de- 
cision from the United Nations.” 

If this boast reflects what was going on 
in the General Assembly and elsewhere, it 
would be superfluous for me to comment on 
the implications. 

I am hopeful that the members of the Se- 
curity Council will treat this momentous 
question in a manner which will confirm the 
confidence of the world in our integrity and 
loyalty to the principles of justice and law 
upon which our Charter is founded. 

The nations whose representatives met in 
San Francisco constituted by this Charter 
a universal society of mankind uniting the 
civilized, democratic, peace-loving nations. 
We understand by “civilized nations” those 
which have adopted the doctrine that there 
are universal standards of law, of right, and 
of justice, which all rational men are bound 
to acknowledge and respect. If we disrespect 
this doctrine we are violating the pledges 
which we have taken under that sacred inter- 
national treaty. 

Under these principles which are binding 
on each member of the United Nations, the 
actions of the Security Council in the Pales- 
tine question must be governed by the con- 
viction that the partition plan embodied in 
the recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly is illegal, unjust, and in conflict with in- 
ternational law and with the vital rights of 
the original inhabitants of Palestine. 

This is not an Arab-Jewish issue, nor one 
of East and West. It is much more funda- 
mental and serious. It is an issue between 
blind emotions and reason, between natural 
rights and false rights acquired under false 
pretenses and in an unlawful manner, be- 
tween the orderly processes of international 
law and the jungle rules of power politics, 
between principles and expediency. The 
Arabs represented in the United Nations are 
challenging the mighty powers of the world 
to show them wherein the demands of their 
brethren in Palestine are inconsistent with 
the principles of the United Nations Char- 
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ter. Conversely, they demand to know how 
the Zionist aspirations for a state in Pales- 
tine can possibly be reconciled or be con- 
sistent with the historic facts, with the 
fundamental principles of law, with de- 
mocracy and, finally, with the very Charter 
which we have adopted as our constitution. 
If we make an exception of Palestine, fully 
realizing that the Zionist demand for parti- 
tion of that country is unconstitutional and 
contrary to the Charter, then we have com- 
mitted a serious mistake and a _ serious 
wrong, and we have established an evil prece- 
dent. It is a precedent that can easily turn 
egainst us and devour us. No one will or 
can respect an unjust decision by judges who 
are fully convinced of its injustice and who 
have on more than one occasion admitted 
this, pleading special circumstances and 
political expediency. Let us not play with 
fire. The precedent of the Palestine parti- 
tion is more serious than any political situa- 
tion that can conceivably arise from an- 
nulling it. 

I have received letters from different promi- 
nent people in the United States assuring 
me that this precedent would lead other 
elements, even in the United States, to de- 
mand partition and the right to exercise 
self-determination. There are elements in 
the United States, such as the Negroes, who 
would be ready to do this. Not alone in 
the United States, but in every state in the 
world, there are certain elements who would 
be ready to profit by this precedent and use 
it for their own purposes. 

In spite of the invalidity of the partition 
scheme, of its being so far removed from 
the precepts of right and justice, and of 
the impracticability of its implementation, 
we find the Zionists and their backers, in 
these days, frequently claiming that the 
honor and prestige of the United Nations 
depend upon the implementation of this 
scheme. They say that, unless it is carried 
out by force, this international Organiza- 
tion will collapse. They fervently urged the 
dispatch of an international force to Pales- 
tine. 

This is a wholly false claim. The General 
Assembly merely gave an opinion. It offered 
a solution the right or wrong of which could 
not be determined without its first being 
submitted to the interested parties. Its ex- 
ecution must depend on whether or not they 
accept it. The General Assembly of the 
United Nations is not infallible; its recom- 
mendations are not mandatory. Further- 
more, it was led astray by the false reports 
which the Zionists were feeding it. The 
General Assembly did not make a decision on 
this subject; it only recommended that the 
United Kingdom and other member nations 
adopt the proposed solution. Not one of 
them has done so as yet. 

The honor and prestige of the United Na- 
tions do not depend on the execution of its 
recommendations. They depend rather on 
its sense of justice, its uprightness, and its 
respect for the rights of the peoples. It will 
surely collapse if it deviates from law and 
justice, if its recommendations are in viola- 
tion of right and justice, and, if it endeavors 
to force an unjust decision. 

The wise men of old said: “The state is a 
garden; its fence is justice.” Certainly the 
fence of the United Nations should be justice, 
which would keep it from being run down; 
not persistence in wrong and injustice. 

The wise men of old also said: “To return 
to the right is better than to persist in the 
wrong.” If we therefore wish truly to serve 
the United Nations and to save its prestige, 
it is our duty to turn it off the wrong path, 
and not to collude with it in its persistence 
in injustice and gross blunders. 

The Zionists demanded of the members of 
the United Nations that they pass the par- 
tition scheme. They assured the members 
that the Arabs would accept it; that the 
Arabs -would not be able to resist; that the 
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Arabs were bluffing; and that, even if they 
did resist and refused to comply with it, the 
Zionists by themselves would be able to stop 
them. The Zionists, in other words, chal- 
lenged the Arabs, and the Arabs appear to 
have accepted the Zionist challenge. It now 
appears that those assurances given by the 
Zionists are worthless. The Arabs have 
flatly rejected the partition scheme and are 
determined to oppose it. It is only right and 
proper that those who gave the assurances 
should alone bear the consequences. It is 
only right and proper that the United Na- 
tions reconsider its decision, which was based 
on those false promises. 

The Zionists today are urging the powers 
to organize a world invasion against Pales- 
tine, not unlike the old religious invasion 
which took place nine centuries ago to de- 
liver the Holy Land from Moslem rule and to 
establish in its place a Christian rule. The 
only difference between the two invasions is 
that the former was in favor of Christianity, 
while the latter is in favor of the Jews. In 
the former, the Christian world rose to de- 
fend its holy places, and to deliver them 
from the Moslems, who revered those holy 
places and held them just as sacred as Chris- 
tians did. Is it possible that today the 
Christian world is seeking to deliver these 
same holy places from their rightful guard. 
ians and to give them to those who are not 
their rightful guardians? Is it logical for our 
present civilization, which has denounced the 
old crusades, to approve, and back the Jew- 
ish crusade in the twentieth century? The 
old crusade was in response to an appeal by 
the Pope, and the Zionists today are trying 
to revive this notion to satisfy their own 
irrational aspirations. 

In the Security Council there are at pres- 
ent five states represented—two permanent 
members and three nonpermanent mem- 
bers—which did not approve the partition 
scheme, and it is not likely that they will 
now accept the responsibility of carrying out 
this partition by force. Others voted for it 
only on the understanding that it was merely 
a recommendation to the member nations to 
adopt it. No steps can be taken before this 
adoption is constitutionally effected by the 
nations to which the recommendations of 
the General Assembly were addressed. 

In the face of this recommendation, the 
Arabs, on their part, can do no less than any 
nation faced by a similar situation would 
do for the integrity of their country and their 
national identity. They now put their trust 
in the General Assembly and the Security 
Council to reconsider this resolution : 

I now come to the reports under discus- 
sion. However, before speaking on the con- 
tents of the two reports submitted by the 
Palestine Commission, I feel that it is neces- 
sary again to call attention to the two con- 
tentions which I raised at a previous meet- 
ing against the method of setting up this 
Commission, and to the invalidity of the 
partition plan at this advanced stage 


The first contention is that the formation 
of the Palestine Commission was inconsist- 
ent with the rules of procedure of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which state in rule 82 that 


all elections in the General Assembly shall be 
taken by secret ballot and that there shall 
be no nominations. The resolution of the 
General Assembly recommended that “the 
members represented on this Commission 
shall be elected by the General Assembly” 
(pt. 1, sec. B (1)). 

Realizing that the members of the Pales- 
tine Commission were not elected by secret 
ballot in the plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 29, in accordance 
with the rule quoted above, but that they 
were only nominated by the President of the 
General Assembly in flagrant violation of 
that rule, which definitely prohibits nomina- 
tions in all elections of the General Assembly, 
it is obvious that the setting up of this 
Commission was out of order, and conse- 
quently its members are not competent to 
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take up the functions assigned to it. It can- 
not be argued that no objections were made 
at the time to the nominations, since silence 
in the face of an illegal act does not make 
that act legal. The rules of procedure were 
designed to obviate the abuse of complete 
freedom of vote by eiiminating nominations. 

The second contention is based on the 
text of the General Assembly resolution, 
which reads: 

“The General Asse_ably recommends to the 
United Kingdom, as the mandatory power for 
Palestine, and to all other member states of 
the United Nations, the adoption and im- 
plementation, with regard to the future gov- 
ernment of Palestine, of the plan of partition 
with economic union.” 

According to my understanding of this text, 
I consider that the General Assembly did not 
finally decide on the partition plan, which it 
knows it has no right to do, but only recom- 
mended to the United Kingdom and to all 
the other member states of the United Na- 
tions to adopt and implement the partition 
plan with economic union. The General As- 
sembly prepared this plan and made recom- 
mendations to the member nations to adopt 
it if they agreed thereto. It would follow that 
this plan was to be presented to all the mem- 
ber nations, where it would undergo the usual 
formalities of adoption. Nothing of this sort 
has been done by any of the nations as yet. 
It cannot be pretended that the vote of the 
delegations inthe meeting of November 29 
stands for the formal adoption of the plan 
by the member nations. The General As- 
sembly voted unanimously on resolutions re- 
garding narcotics and traffic in women and 
children, and on other resolutions which 
were based on similar recommendations, but 
their adoption was subject to formal accept- 
ance by the respective governments of the 
men.ber states. ° 

I solicited the opinion of some illustrious 
jurists in this country on this contention, 
and they affirmed my understanding of this 
issue as just stated. One of them added that 
the implementation of this plan assuredly 
requires the use of military force by the 
member states, and that the acceptance of 
such a responsibility renders acquiescence 
by the governments of at least two-thirds of 
the member nations necessary. 

It is to be noted also that the voters for 
the resolution voted only to recommend to 
the member nations to adopt the plan, as is 
clearly stated in the resolution itself, and 
nothing more. It was left to the various 
governments to exercise their liberty to ac- 
cept or turn down the responsibility accruing 
from the enforcement of this plan. Under 
these circumstances it seems to be clear that 
nothing can be done before the adoption of 
the plan by the required majority of the 
member nations through their formal proc- 
esses. 

In view of these considerations there is 
nothing to justify the stand taken by some 
that the prestige of the United Nations will 
collapse if the General Assembly’s resolution 
is rejected. Such a claim is, indeed, the crea- 
tion of false propaganda intended merely to 
bolster the position of those who are trying 
by aggression to materialize their fantastic 
and capricious dream. 

I ask the Security Council therefore to 
take a clear stand on these two contentions 
before we proceed to examine the substance 
of the two reports submitted by the com- 
mission to the Security Council. 

I ask this because it is the only just and 
forthright way to stop the serious trouble 
which has broken out in the Holy Land and 
which might conceivably lead to the threat- 
ening of world peace. Nor can I see how any 
blame can be laid on the Arabs in this 
bloody controversy. 

For the Arabs of Palestine, by tue partition 
plan itself, are driven into a state of absolute 
despair. They believe that their fate, by 


virtue of this plan itself, is to be condemned 
to extermination. Under such fright there is 
little wonder if they resolve to die in the 
struggle for the defense of their very exist- 
ence. They consider that it would be better 
to perish bravely in the field of honor than 
to wait like cowards for their gradual annihi- 
lation. I am quite positive this is their firm 
conviction. 

In Palestine, about half the number of the 
Arabs are left within the borders of the 
Jewish state, dependent on the mercy of their 
enemies, who intend to brush them aside and 
settle their new immigrants in their homes. 
With this disastrous fate awaiting them, they 
cannot be blamed for becoming agitated and 
driven to struggle for their lives. 

The Arabs are not opposing any legitimate 
authority; they are combatting their exe- 
cutioners, upon whom they look as foreign 
invaders coming to rob them of their patri- 
mony and life. 

The Jews have been violently rebelling 
against the lawful authority of their benevo- 
lent patrons and benefactors, the mandatory 
power—the United Kingdom. They have 
committed most horrible crimes in their 
atrocious rebellion, and have put the whole 
country under a reign of terror for the last 
3 years. The Zionists of the United States 
have not only refused to condemn the horrors 
committed in Palestine but have tacitly ap- 
proved them, using them as a club over the 
head of Britain, declaring that the Jews of 
America make a little holiday in their hearts 
every time British arsenals, jails, railroads, or 
banks are blown up sky high. 

Prior to November 29 the Arabs were not 
fighting the British or Zionists in Palestine. 
On the other hand, all the disturbances, dis- 
orders, and atrocities which took place were 
committed by the Zionists. In the eyes of 
the Arabs and in the eyes of international 
law and equity, the Zionists are the aggres- 
sors, and have been for the last 30 years. 
The resolution of the General Assembly it- 
self, therefore, may be truly said to be re- 
sponsible for the present disturbances in 
which the Arabs and Jews are involved. 

The demand addressed by the commission 
to the Security Council to provide and dis- 
patch to Palestine a considerable or adequate 
international force to suppress any opposi- 
tion to the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly has no 
justification in the Charter of the United 
Nations. I fail to find in this Charter any 
text which implies, directly or indirectly, that 
the General Assembly has the authority to 
enforce its own recommendations by mili- 
tary force. If this were to be the case, then 
the recommendations would cease to be rec- 
ommendations and would become orders or 
governmental laws. 

The General Assembly is not a world gov- 
ernment. It is not vested with executive 
power over the peoples of the world. Had it 
been a central government of the world, it 
would have been required to execute its 
orders and make its laws respected. But it 
is obvious that the General Assembly is not 
a government. It only gives advice, and the 
parties to whom advice is addressed accept 
it when it is rightful and just, and when it 
does not impair their fundamental rights. 

If the recommendations are not accepted, 
it will have no effect on the prestige of the 
United Nations, for a government which fails 
to observe its own laws may collapse, but not 
an international organization composed of 
individual sovereign nations, as the General 
Assembly is, which is not-in any sense a 
government. 

The use of international force by the Se- 
curity Council is clearly defined in the 
chapter devoted to this topic, where it is laid 
down when and how such a force is used and 
what steps should be taken by the Security 
Council to accomplish its purpose. 

Chapter VII is the part of the Charter deal- 
ing with this question. We do not find in it, 
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or anywhere else in the Charter, the least 
reference to the use of force by the Security 
Council or by the General Assembly for the 
preserving of public order in any country. 
The use of force is allowed to the Security 
Council only for the maintenance or restora- 
tion of international peace and security by 
suppressing aggression by one state against 
another. I say international, and not local, 
peace and order in any country. Public order 
has been disturbed and continues to be so 
in Greece, north China, India, Pakistan, and 
elsewhere on a Very large scale. Nobody 
thought of applying to the Security Council 
for military help to keep law and order in 
any of those territories. The Security Council 
is requested by the General Assembly to act 
in the case of Palestine within its capacity as 
defined in this chapter. Any request by the 
General Assembly or by any other organ be- 
yond that capacity is inacceptable. 

Consequently, the application of the Com- 
mission for international force under the 
present conditions has no justification in the 
functions of the Security Council and 
should be rejected. Furthermore, it can- 
not be claimed that any situation or dispute 
is hereby brought to the attention of the 
Security Council against any state, in ac- 
cordance with article 35 of the Charter re- 
ferred to above. No application of this nature 
exists, allowing the Security Council to take 
steps in the matter. 

It is equally obvious that no measures of 
sanction or otherwise could be taken agailest 
any state under chapter VII by the Security 
Council before being seized of a formal ac- 
cusation made by a competent party, and be- 
fore an examination of the complaint is made 
in the presence of both sides, with a view 
to substantiating the accusation. 





The Skim-Milk Cow 
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HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. ‘Mr. Speaker, did 
you ever see a skim-milk cow? What, 
you did not? Well, do not be alarmed be- 
cause I never heard of any person who 
did, but when I hear some of these Broad- 
way farmers say that changing the law 
on colored oleo would cut the cost of 
living it makes me wonder if they believe 
that farmers have such critters in their 
barns. That is actually what the farmers 
would have to have in order to make the 
oleo claims come true. 

Here is why. A cow produces milk and 
its byproduct butterfat in one operation. 
The milk is sold in liquid form and the 
butterfat is sold to make butter. The 
farmer by selling both products at a fair 
price makes both ends meet and it is im- 
possible to produce the one without the 
other. Nature fixes that fact and no law 
will change it. 

Now suppose the oleo law is repealed 
and colored oleo is sold all over the Na- 
tion as imitation butter. Then a lot of 
people would be fooled because they 
might not know the difference. Some 
individuals would eat oleo thinking it 
was butter—particularly in restaurants 
where the patrons never see the original 
package. That would interfere seriously 
and in an unfair way with the market for 
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butter. If the oleo manufacturers were 
as successful as they hope to be, the 
market for butter would be greatly re- 
duced. This would cause the price of 
butterfat to go down—but the cow being 
a dumb creature would not realize her 
butterfat labors were surplus and would 
go right on producing it—that is, all the 
cows except those skim milk cows with 
the new look whose whereabouts are 
known only to the boys on the Great 
White Way—and it would continue to 
cost the farmer the same amount of 
money to produce milk and the butterfat. 
Since the farmers’ cost would not be 
changed—and since he would lose the 
market for his butterfat—he would be 
forced, in order to make both ends meet, 
to add the loss on his butterfat to the 
price of his milk. 

This would cause the price of milk to 
be increased to such heights that each 
consumer of milk would pay as much 
for milk alone as he formerly paid for 
both the milk and the butterfat. The 
price to the consumer for oleo would also 
be higher because more people would be 
buying it—the increased demand would 
raise the price. The consumer would not 
like that—paying more for oleo when 
they thought they were going to get it 
cheaper—and paying more for milk. 
The truth is the consumers would con- 
tinue to pay for the butterfat without 
getting it. 

Of course, the dairy farmers could stop 
the country from getting into this hole 
by switching to some of those new- 
fangled'_ efficiency-minded  skim-milk 
cows Who would save the farmer the ex- 
pense of producing butterfat—but did 
you ever see one? This is about the way 
it looks to me: 

UDDER NONSENSE 

The skim-milk cow and the oleo cat 
Got along fine without butterfat. 
The reason they did was plain to be seen— 
The skim-milk cow didn't give cream. 
She didn't give cream—so there was no 

butter. 
The oleo cat really liked that udder. 
The trouble is—you should know by now— 
There ain’t no such thing as a skim-milk 
cow. 


Since skim-milk cows do not exist a 
change in the law would not cut the 
consumers total cost for dairy products. 
If the public were told the truth, they 
would learn that the tax complained of 
does not apply to uncolored oleo. Be- 
cause of this 90 percent of all oleo sold 
last year did not pay the tax. It would 
thus be impossible for any change in the 
law to bring about any substantial cut 
in the over-all price. Actually the re- 
peal of the law would cause uncolored 
oleo to be taken off the market. Then 
the only oleo which would be offered 
would be oleo artificially colored to imi- 
tate butter. The oleo manufacturers 
would demand a higher price for this 
article even though the cost of coloring is 
negligible—and coloring adds nothing to 
the quality. 
and the public would be forced to pay a 
higher price for being fooled. 

If the present law works any injustice, 
it is in permitting the coloring of Oleo 
to imitate butter on payment of a tax. 
In those circumstances it is not a tax 
but a license fee for selling an imita- 
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It just fools a lot of people,- 
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tion product. If there is going to be any 
change in this law, it should be aimed in 
the direction of protecting the public 
against deception and the farmer from 
unfair competition by preventing oleo 
manufacturers from infringing on but- 
ter’s trade-mark—its yellow color. 

Since so much butter is consumed in 
restaurants and elsewhere by consumers 
who never see the original carton, a 
labeling requirement is not adequate to 
the situation. The public and the pro- 
ducer would be best protected by laws 
preventing manufacturers from artifi- 
cially coloring oleo to imitate butter. 
However, this law need only be tempo- 
rary—temporary until the New Deal hy- 
brid mechanics can put their skim-milk 
cows on the market. But until that time 
comes the public should realize that 
dairy cows produce butterfat and that 
if it is not sold as butterfat the price of 
milk would be increased to make up the 
difference. 





Palestine: A Reasonable Solution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the problem of Palestine is causing 
great concern. On February 26, Mr. 
Jacob Panken, justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court of the city of New York 
wrote a letter to the New York Times on 
this subject. The Times carried it in its 
issue of March 6. Under leave to extend 
I include it as part of my remarks as a 
valuable contribution to the current dis- 
cussion in this important matter: 


FOR A BINATIONAL PALESTINE—EFFORTS BY UN 
URGED FOR SETTING UP A UNITED GOVERN- 
MENT 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 
The recommendation by the General As- 

sembly to the Security Council of the United 

Nations for the partition of Palestine was a 

mistake. First, because, though it was only 

a recommendation, Arabs and Jews alike as- 

sumed that recommendation to be a binding 

decision of the United Nations. 

The United Nations, as well as our own 
Government, should have made it crystal 
clear that the resolution of the General As- 
sembly was nothing more than a recommen- 
dation, which might or might not be ac- 
cepted by the Security Council. As to 
whether or not the proposed partition is 
workable, that is a different story. 

It would seem, from Senator Austin’s ad- 
dress to the United Nations on February 24, 
that our Government is doubtful as to the 
workability of the partition plan, at least 
without military forces to enforce the parti- 
tion. That doubt is shared by the repre- 
sentatives of other governments and by many 
people throughout the world, and by many 
Jews, too. 

The United Nations Charter does not em- 
power that body to set up new states. It 
certainly is not politic for the United Nations 
to set up new states when such a move 
threatens the peace of extended areas of the 
world. If the United Nations is to redeem 
the hope which inspired its formation, and 
which man has long longed for—that is, a 
one-world relationship—certainly the split- 
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ting up of entities into smaller entities is not 
the way to go about it. 

Palestine presents a problem which must 
be solved. The sane solution, it would seem, 
was to work for understanding between Jews 
and Arabs; to unite them, rather than to 
divide them; to build as an entity, rather 
than to attempt to build it by division. That 
was not done. 

Jews who wish to establish a cultural cen- 
ter in Palestine should be given the right to 
do so. 

On September 28, 1947, the New York Times 
published a letter by Dr. Judah L. Magnes. 
He cautioned and warned against partition 
or the creation of a separate Jewish state in 
Palestine. What he proposed was a united 
government, in which both Jews and Arabs 
participate as citizens. Many agreed with 
him. Now many more see eye to eye with 
him. 

It would seem that our Government and 
the United Nations now at long last have 
doubts as to the practicability of a forced 
partition in Palestine. Hotheads among the 
Jews will insist upon a separate entity. Hot- 
heads in the Arab area will oppose it as 
strongly as it is contended for by the Jews. 

The United Nations has sufficient influence 
on public opinion to compel an agreement 
for a conference of Jews and Arabs. At such 
conference the possibility of establishing 
peace in the troubled land, and to lay the 
groundwork for a prosperous Palestine and 
peace in the Middle East, is possible. 

It seems certain now that the only pos- 
sible way to carry out partition of Palestine 
is to use military force. The United Nations 
has no such military forces. And time is of 
the essence. 

It does not sit right in my mind to see 
soldiers, American or those of other coun- 
tries, sent into Asia to compel by force the 
establishment of states. It runs counter to 
all we Americans stand for. We certainly do 
not want to impose upon people forms of 
government which are not acceptable to 
them. If the inhabitants of Palestine de- 
sire partition, let them say so by a plebiscite. 

Immediate action by the United Nations 
is imperative to prevent further bloodshed. 

JACOB PANKEN, 
Justice, Domestic Relations Court 
of the City of New York. 
NEw York, February 26, 1948. 





Displaced Persons Problem Must Be 
Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to set forth within my re- 
marks a resolution of the Americaniza- 
tion League of America, Milwaukee, Wis., 
pertaining to displaced persons. 

As set forth in this resolution, the dire 
straits to which these unfortunate peo- 
ple have been subjected must be ended 
swiftly in the interests of humanity, not 
to say the release from the expenditure 
which has been made in their behalf 
since the end of the war. 

Following is the resolution: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICANIZATION LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA ON THE SUBJECT OF DISPLACED 
PERSONS LEGISLATION PENDING IN CONGRESS 
Whereas nearly 3 years after VE-d:y 850,- 

000 persons of the approximately 12,009,CCO 
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found in the various Nazi concentration 
camps throughout Europe are still in the 
various detention camps of Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. Six hundred thousand of 
them in the American zones; and 

Whereas $400,000 per day or more than 
$400,000,000 Las been paid by the American 
taxpayers since VE-day to maintain displaced 
persons in European detention camps; and 

Whereas these men, women, and children, 
victims of Nazi barbarism and terror, do not 
wish to and cannot return to their homes of 
origin now in the Soviet sphere of influence, 
because they fear oppression for political or 
religious reasons; and 

Whereas the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the United 
Nations as a whole have Officially declared 
that no people would be forced to return to 
their homelands against their will; and 

Whereas the policy of maintaining dis- 
placed persons in concentration-like camps is 
a crime against the unfortunate displaced 
nationals of our allies; a heavy financial 
drain on the United States Treasury; a threat 
to the position of the United States as a 
world power; and a danger to world peace; 
and 

Whereas during the 1940-46 war period 
only 15 percent of the total world immigra- 
tion quota was used; in other words the 
United States lost 914,762 prospective citi- 
zens in that period; and 

Whereas there are now two bills in Con- 
gress which if passed would solve this acute 
international emergency caused by the dis- 
placed-persons problems, to wit: 

H. R. 2910 introduced by Representative 
WILLIAM G. Stratton, of Illinois, and its com- 
panion bill S. 1563 sponsored by several out- 
standing Members of the United States Sen- 
ate; these bills would permit 400,000 of the 
displaced persons to enter the United States 
in a period of 4 years at the rate of 100,000 
per year; and 

Whereas the total of 400,000 would equal 
less than half the number of quota immi- 
grants who could have legally come here dur- 
ing the war years, but did not do so because 
of the war; H. R. 2910 would be temporary 
emergency legislation; it would cease to op- 
erate after the 4-year period; it would in no 
way violate the protective restrictions of the 
general immigration law which screens im- 
migrants on the basis of health, morals, eco- 
nomic status, and specified political beliefs; 
and 

Whereas extensive hearings were held on 
H. R. 2910 in the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration and on its companion bill in 
the respective committee of the Senate dur- 
ing the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress and was supported before these «om- 
mittees by outstanding leaders in and out 
of the Government, including representa- 
tives of the AFL and CIO and said resolu- 
tions have been favorably reported by the 
respective subcommittees of both Houses of 
Congress; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the people 
supporting this measure that it should be 
passed on the grounds of “economy, human- 
ity, and the furtherance of world peace” and 
that it “will not have any adverse bearing on 
the American workman”; and 

Whereas the displaced persons will not take 
homes away from veterans and other Ameri- 
cans, since they would be housed by relatives 
or friends who would not sublet rooms to 
strangers; and 

Whereas Congress today is searching for 
ways and means of reducing Government ex- 
penditures in order to give the overburdened 
taxpayers relief from heavy taxation and the 
removal of the displaced persons from the 
relief rolls affords an opportunity to reduce 
Government spending by more than §$130,- 
000,000 per year; and 

Whereas among the displaced persons are 
found many highly skilled persons of whom 


there is a dire shortage in the United States, 
e. g., agricultural workers, teachers, physi- 
cians and dentists, nurses, domestics, con- 
struction workers, etc., and all the skills of 
the displaced persons is now being wasted 
since these persons are not permitted to be 
gainfully employed in their present status 
but would be self-supporting if given the 
opportunity; and 

Whereas France, Belgium, Denmark, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and England have taken over 
large numbers of displaced persons for per- 
manent settlement in their countries, and 
other countries are watching and waiting to 
see what the United States will do in this 
matter: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Americanization 
League of America urges the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States to pass H. R. 2910 and S. 1563 before 
the conclusion of the Eightieth Congress. 

AMERICANIZATION LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 

JOHN E. Ka.upa, Secretary. 





Address by Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, of 
Colorado, on Placing a Wreath on the 
John Ericcson Statue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent to _ 


have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD an address delivered by me on the 
occasion of placing a wreath on the John 
Ericsson statue. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Today it is my great privilege and high 
honor on behalf of another generation of 
grateful Americans to place a wreath at the 
foot of the Washington monument to John 
Ericsson. 

Eighty-six years ago today, March 9, 1948, 
occurred an important event in history. On 
that date the “Mistress of the Seas,” the Con- 
federate ironclad ram, the Merrimac, which 
had raised havoc with the Union Fleet, was 
engaged in decisive battle and stopped in 
its campaign of annihilation by “the cheese 
box on a raft,” the turret equipped Monitor, 
the brain child of the Swedish inventor and 
builder, John Ericsson. 

That day naval warfare was revolution- 
ized and an ending to wood-constructed 
fighting craft. Had John Ericsson achieved 
nothing more in his long useful life, he still 
would have been a famous man, for the tech- 
nical victory of the Monitor over the Mer- 
rimac in a crucial moment in history 
scrapped the wooden navies of the world and 
made him immortal. He built the first pro- 
peller-driven cruiser for the United States 
Navy, mounting a heavy gun of his own de- 
sign and with a range finder of his own 
invention. His was the first propeller boat 
which crossed the Atlantic. 

His wife complained, with understanding 
and good natured jealousy, that his first 
love was the steam engine and well for hu- 
manity and transportation progress that it 
was. For doubtless his greatest contribution 
to society was the perfection of the early 
steam engine. His steam locomotive, the 
“Novelty,” developed almost side by side 
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with Stephenson's “Rocket,” revolutionized 
commerce. The fast destroyer with its sub- 
marine gun was his invention, 

John Ericsson was born in Sweden but 
became a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, where he died at the ripe old age of 86. 

He was a child prodigy. At nine he con- 
structed a saw mill; at 14 he had command of 
600 men working on the scenic Géta Canal 
which connects the North Sea and the Baltic, 
Before he was of age he was an expert me- 
chanical draftsman and chart designer. 

This beautiful monument where we are 
privileged to pay honor to one of the really 
great souls of history was erected in his honor 
and unveiled May 29, 1926, in the presence 
of the President of the United States and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

There is no more beautiful spot in all the 
world than the location of this monument. 
Close by is the world famous Lincoln Memo- 
rial standing there in a)l of its silent glory. 
On the other side is the Potomac with its 
cargoes of freight and traffic utilizing the 
devices which he created and paying hourly 
tribute to the inventive genius of Ericsson. 

Joseph A. Haniphy, late principal of the 
John Ericsson Junior High School in Green- 
point, Brooklyn, where the Monitor was built 
in 100 days, sums up his qualities in a song 
his pupils often sang: 

“Rugged, sincere, exact, a restless mind 
A hater of all shams and things untrue 
Stern, unbending. man of seething brain 
Great engineer, his life an epic struggle 
And to its honored end, genius and worker.” 





Greater Fort Worth International Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram of March 7, 
1948: 


DALLAS’ DOG IN THE MANGER ROLE 


Fort Worth has been rather amused for 
several weeks by the frantic, almost fanatical 
efforts of Dallas to prevent the building of 
a new airport which we need, want, and have 
voted bonds for, and which definitely is go- 
ing to be built. 

The Greater Fort Worth International Air- 
port is strictly a Fort Worth project. At first 
it was to be located south of Fort Worth, 
and. considerable land was bought for the 
purpose. Dallas raised no objection to that. 

Then it was found that considerable money 
could be saved by locating the new airport 
east of the city, by further developing an 
existing airport on which more than $1,500,- 
000 already has been spent. 

When the switch in sites was announced, 
Dallas became frightened—scared stiff that 
Fort Worth had hatched a sinister plot to 
steal its aviation business. Nothing of the 
sort was contemplated, of course, but Dallas 
had the jitters, anyway. 

Fort Worth’s airport development plans 
quite naturally contemplated some Federal 
aid. Oblivious to the fact that its own Love 
Field already had received some $5,000,000 in 
Federal aid, and was seeking more, Dallas 
folks set out to block any similar assistance 
being given Fort Worth. 

Fort Worth was not too surprised at this. 
We long ago became used to having Dallas 
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claim everything in sight, but this was one 
of the few times the folks over there had 
taken a dog-in-the-manger attitude and 
tried to block a purely Fort Worth project. 

Dallas newspapers took up the cudgels for 
dear old big D. They literally frothed at the 
mouth over the prospect of Fort Worth get- 
ting a nice, new airport. They took the 
matter right up to Congress. 

Crying their hearts out for national econ- 
omy, they begged Congress to rip out of the 
pending airport authorization bill the 
amount which had been earmarked for Fort 
Worth’s project. 

Representative WiLson, of Dallas, presented 
the plea, much to the delight of Republican 
Members of the House. Here was a Demo- 
crat from Texas pleading for a reduction in 
President Truman’s budget. It was just 
what the Republicans wanted. Of course, 
they would vote to delete the Fort Worth 
item—and they did, to the tune of 66 Repub- 
licans and 5 Democrats. 

So over in big D now there is great rejoic- 
ing. They are singing from the roof tops 
and dancing in the streets. And why not? 
Haven’t Fort Worth’s ears been pinned back? 
Hasn't Forth Worth been thwarted? 

The folks over there should know by now 
that Fort Worth is not easily thwarted. The 
Greater Fort Worth International Airport is 
going to be built. Make no mistake about 
that. What happened in Washington Fri- 
day will not balk or appreciably delay its 
construction. 

Fort Worth will continue the effort to 
obtain Federal aid on the project, as a matter 
of simple right and justice. Congress is in 
the process of appropriating $37,000,000 for 
airport development throughout the country. 
Fort Worth taxpayers will pay their share of 
the taxes to provide for this expense, just as 
they already are paying their share of the 
$5,000,000 which was spent on Love Field dur- 
ing the war in contrast to the $64,000 spent 
on Meacham Field. 

Fort Worth does not begrudge any Federal 
aid the Dallas airport has received. We're 
glad they got it. We're for aviation develop- 
ment everywhere. 

Nor does Fort Worth begrudge Dallas the 
fun she is having today. Dallas has won a 
skirmish, and a little celebration is to be 
expected. Fort Worth’s celebration will 
come when the major battle has been won 
and the building of its super airport has 
been completed, as logically and inevitably 
it will be. 





Fight Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesaay, March 9, 1948 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolutions 
passed by the Private Mackall Post, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Berlin, Ger- 
many: 

Our Ficut AGAInst COMMUNISM 

We, the members and officers of the Private 
Mackall Post, Disabled American Veterans, 
Berlin, Germany, recalling that while the 
Nazi domination of Europe crept on, the 
United States followed a policy of isolation- 
ism until it was too late to halt this aggres- 
sion without total war, a war in which we 
sacrificed hundreds of thousands of lives of 
our own American youth and created a debt 
which in our age will never be paid. 


When war was declared by the United 
States we became allied with a political sys- 
tem, communism, that was formerly allied 
with the political system we fought and de- 
feated. Communism today is as great a 
menace to the United States and the rest 
of the world as any system yet known. 

The Cominform took the advantage of this 
alliance with the democracies of the world 
to infiltrate her trained communistic agents 
from Moscow into every country of the world 
and their governments, including our own. 
As the Red armies moved westward across 
Europe they cleared the way for their Com- 
munist agents to step in and force upon those 
countries, formerly occupied by the Nazi 
armies, the communistic form of government. 

If communism dominates European econ- 
omy it will in turn bring a halt to world free 
trade. It will bring chaos and ruin to our 
Western Hemisphere’s economy, which will 
have supply but not the demand. It will 
bring on one of the worst economical col- 
lapses in the history of the world. 

Ninety percent of the members of the Pri- 
vate Mackall Post, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, were wounded by enemies of democ- 
racy. They fought their way into Berlin 
from the beaches of Sicily and Normandy, 
and are not in sympathy with any of the 
Nazi or communistic doctrines. If the Amer- 
ican people could visualize. the devastation 
of war and form a picture of our great Nation 
falling prey to the domination or occupation 
of either a Nazi or communistic form of 
government the psychological effect would be 
amazing. 

If we may speak for the 15,000,000 veterans 
of World War II, as we speak our own 
thoughts, we would rather have funds ap- 
propriated now to defeat communism and 
establish a stable world economy. This can 
be accomplished at a far less cost to the 
American people now than at a later date 
when another sacrifice of lives might be 
necessary. 

In our opinion we do not believe the people 
of Europe will ever bow down to communism. 
Those who do will be food Communists and 
will never follow communistic doctrines if 
they are able to obtain a sufficient standard 
of living by other means. The only reason 
some countries of Europe are now Commu- 
nist followers is that they are encircled and 
occupied by Russia. 


RESOLUTION 


“We, the members and Officers of the Pri- 
vate MacKall Post, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Berlin, Germany, taking into consid- 
eration the facts in the afore-mentioned ar- 
ticle, do hereby accept these articles and 
resolve to request action before the national 
headquarters of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Cincinnati, Ohio, and before the House 
and Senate of the United States of America, 
for passage and implementation of legisla- 
tion pertaining to the precepts set forth in 
this resolution: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That when a system, totalita- 
rian and dictatorial in policy, threatens the 
freedom of men, we feel that it is not uncon- 
stitutional to outlaw such a system in a 
democracy. 

“Under the present and past world military 
conditions, it has been proven that our armed 
forces have been inadequately prepared and 
equipped to instantly defend the United 
States in time of war. If adequate precau- 
tionary measures are not taken at this time, 
we predict that in the event another conflict 
starts, our forces will be equally inadequate. 
Therefore, we are in favor of universal mili- 
tary training. 

“We are in complete accordance with the 
European recovery program. We feel that 
we are in a better position to see the needs 
of Europe than the American people in the 
States. If communism acquires complete 
control of the European economy, it will in 
turn control world economy, disrupting 
The Euro- 


United States economy as well. 
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pean recovery program would definitely re- 
vive Europe as well as ccunteract commu- 
nism.” 

The signatures and names of the officers 
and members of the Private Mackall Post 
Disabled American Veterans, Berlin, Ger- 
many, appearing herein have read and voted 
on the aforementioned article and resolu- 
tion: 

Marcus G. Cameron, Deputy Chief of 
Staff to National Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Kenneth E. Hopkins, 
Post Commander, Belwood, Pa.; 
Richard F. Bryant, Senior Vice 
Commander, Tucson, Ariz.; John J. 
Kaletka, Junior Vice Commander, 
Kearny, N. J.; W. J. Collier, Post 
Adjutant, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles 
K. Rose, Sergeant at Arms, Rags- 
dale, Ind.; Hermann F. Moller, 
Chairman, German Youth Activi- 
ties, Springfield Gardens, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Eugene Grasso, Post 
Chaplain, Hollis, N. Y¥.; George 
Stringer, Chairman, Publicity 
Committee, Peace Dale, R. I.; Otis 
R. Grady, Hvgo, Okla.; Anthony 
De Milio, Ossining, N. Y.; John E 
Shaffer, Altoona, Pa.; Wayne D. 
Upchurch, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Hilmer V. Haag, Chicago, Ill. 





Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY ~ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I include a speech 
by Hon. Lothair Teetor, State Represent- 
ative from Wayne County, Ind., and a 
former colleague of mine in the Indiana 
House of Representatives. ‘It was de- 
livered at the Annual Economic Con- 
ference, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fia.: 


Before it is possible to discuss Federal tax- 
ation, either in kind or amount, it is necessary 
for us to decide what kind of a Federal Gov- 
ernment we want. If we want a highly cen- 
tralized government that assumes the re- 
sponsibility that has heretofore been re- 
served for State and local governments—if we 
want a government that regulates and con- 
trols the complex economy of the Nation— 
if we want a government that assures every- 
one a good living regardless of individual 
preparation, initiative, or desire to work—if 
we want the planned economy that leads to 
socialism and government ownership of busi- 
ness, then we have a very good tax law now 
and we had better not change it. 

If, however, we want strong State and local 
government—if we want to encourage indi- 
vidual initiative by recognizing and reward- 
ing abiilty—if we want Americans to con- 
tinue to stand on their own two feet and 
assume individual responsibility—if we want 
a minimum of Federal control and regula- 
tion—if we sincerely believe in the principle 
of free competitive enterprise—if we want 
government to be the servant of the people, 
not their master, then we can and should 
change our Federal tax laws, and the sooner 
the better. 

I am going to assume that most Americans 
want the kind of Federal Government I de- 
scribed last. 
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If I am right in my appraisal of the basic 
thinking of Americans, then it is essential 
that we have a Federal budget that reduces 
to a minimum, or eliminates entirely, every 
expenditure that encourages centralized and 
bureaucratic government, or assumes finan- 
cial responsibility for functions that can be 
better administered by State and local gov- 
ernments. And further, that Federal tax law 
shall provide the opportunity to save and the 
incentive to work, to invest, and to risk. 
Neither our Federal budget nor our Federal 
tax law come within punshot of meeting these 
conditions. 

The miracles of American production and 
the American standard of living were not 
built on the kind of tax structure and tax 
philosophy now in force. They were not 
built on it, and they cannot continue to live 
on it. 

The tax program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers consists of three closely 
related parts: 

First, adequate capital formation to pro- 
vide for greater production, better jobs, more 
pay, and higher living standards for all the 
people. 

Second, tax reduction itself, of a kind and 
in an amount that will provide tax relief 
where it is most needed, release income for 
capital formation and reinvigorate the eco- 
nomic incentives to work, to save, to invest, 
and to venture. 

And third, budget reduction of a size to 
make possible the necessary tax reduction 
within the framework of a balanced budget 
and a minimum of $2,500,000,000 annual 
debt retirement. 

The exact provisions for tax reduction that 
wesecommend for priority enactment are: 

1. Revision of the individual income-tax 
rate scale by establishing a new rate sched- 
ule, normal tax and surtax combined, start- 
ing at 12 percent (in lieu of the present 19 
percent combined rate) and progressing to 
a top rate of 50 percent on taxable income 
in excess of $100,000. This is the 12-50 plan. 
We should know it by that name. The pro- 
gram also recommends two additional provi- 
sions, to be adopted along with the 12-50 rate 
scale. These would: 

2. Allow deductions from taxable income 
not to exceed $500 for life-insurance premi- 
ums paid by the taxpayer each year on his 
own life, and 

3. Remove the present 5-percent limitation 
on deductions now permitted for medical ex- 
penses, while retaining the present total 
limitations for such expenses of $1,250 for 
single persons and $2,500 for married per- 
sons. The ultimate result of these provi- 
sions, where taxpayers take reasonable ad- 
vantage of both the life-insurance and medi- 
cal features, would be a reduction of as 
much as 60 percent in the lowest income 
bracket and a minimum of 40 percent 
throughout all income brackets. 

That is our recommendation for quick en- 
actment. It represents a reduction in Fed- 
eral income of $7,000,000,000. 

This boom we're in is not going to bust 
because of any buyers’ strike or shortage of 
purchasing power—if it does crack up, it will 
be because of the shortage of venture capital 
which is rapidly becoming the most serious 
economic problem of the Nation. Half a loaf 
of tax reduction is not going to remedy this 
malnutrition of the Nation’s economy. 

Why do we know that we are confronted 
with the capital formation crisis? Well, first 
we know it because it is evident that a sound 
and enduring solution of the present eco- 
nomic ills of the Nation—shortages, high 
and rising prices, fear of further inflation 
and of restoration of contrels—can be had 
only through more production. And, pro- 
duction just doesn’t happen, except as a 
result of capital formation. 

Let’s look at the record. Authoritative 
data covering the period 1869 through 1930 
show that over those 60 years about one- 


fifth of the Nation's total production was de- 
voted, decade after decade, to investment. 
At the end of that period, the net contribu- 
tion of capital formation was eight times as 
much production as at the beginning—the 
result of an average rate of increase of pro- 
duction of 3.8 percent a year, compounded 
annually. 

The record of those six decades has not 
been approached by any other nation operat- 
ing under any system of enterprise. But the 
record of the next decade, 1928-1938, is 
equally significant—the other way around 
In not one of those years did capital forma- 
tion reach one-fifth of the national output. 
Even more significantly, this was the first 
decade since the Civil War when the level of 
the Nation’s production did not advance. 
Without an adequate supply of capital, the 
American people did not prosper, and jobs 
were in distressingly short supply. 

Department of Commerce figures show us 
that the deficiency in capital formation since 
1930 is $125,000,000,000. We do not have to 
make all of it up. Machines that would have 
been bought 10 years ago had capital been 
available would already }iave been worn out 
and obsolete by now. Moreover, it will take 
time to accumulate capital—time during 
which more machines will wear out or be- 
come superannuated. When we make every 
reasonable allowance for these factors, we 
find that the very minimum deficit to be 
made up stands at about $30,000,000,000. 

Obviously, however, we cannot replace all 
of this deficiency at one stroke. We can do 
it within a reasonable time—say, 5 years. In 
addition, we should aim to resume the “plow- 
back” into capital formation, as an average of 
about one-fifth of our gross national product, 
which would be $36,000,000,000 a year at the 
present rate. Our total capital requirement 
thus becomes $42,000,000,000 this year— 
$6,000,000,000 for prior-year replacement and 
$36,000,000,000 as new capital. Allowing for 
the growth of total product which adequate 
capital brings, a growth which, historically, 
has been about 3.8 percent per year, the total 
capital need would rise to nearly $48,000,000,- 
000 in 1951 and to more than $50,000,000,000 
in 1956 

Against this need there is now a substan- 
tial amount of saving and capital formation. 
Despite the present tax laws, our economy 
generates huge quantities of capital under 
prosperous conditions. Business reserves, 
the savings of individuals and institutions 
in the form of insurance premiums, payments 
on debt, and so on, amount to large totais. 
On the other hand, because of the tax laws, 
we are faced with the certainty that there 
will be a serious deficiency in that area of 
saving and capital formation which is most 
necessary to continued growth. This is the 
area of venture capital. 

In order that there may be the kind of 
expansion we all want, there must be a 
continuous extension of our economic and 
business activities into new fields. We must 
keep pushing at the frontiers and boundaries 
of our technology, our resources, and our 
skills. Otherwise we shall stop growing. The 
instrument with which we shall widen our 
economic horizon is venture capital, created 
out of savings which someone is willing to 
risk. This kind of development cannot be 
financed out of first-mortgage bonds, or de- 
bentures, or bank credits. It cannot be 
financed, except in very small part, out of 
the savings of the low-income groups. There 
are, in fact, only two sources from which we 
may expect the bulk of the necessary venture 
capital. These are retained corporate earn- 
ings and savings from the middle and upper 
incomes. 

There must be more tax revision eventu- 
ally than we are now asking for. There must 
be further reduction of the individual in- 
come tax, a substantial lowering of the corpo- 
ration tax, a correction of excise tax in- 
equalities, and less severe taxation of gifts 
and estates. There should be something done 
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about the situation of married taxpayers in 
community property and in noncommunity 
property States and about double taxation 
of dividends, but not now, not before or at 
the expense of prior enactment of the 12-50 
plan. 

Now we come to the third and final point 
of our program, the budgetary framework for 
effecting the tax reductions we recommend. 
A study of the fiscal year 1949 budget pros- 
pects by the NAM Government Spending 
Committee demonstrates the feasibility of a 
$31,000,000,000 budget in fiscal year 1949, 
and discloses that the margin between ex- 
penditures and revenues should be no less 
than $10,000,000,000, and maybe several bil- 
lion dollars more. A $10,000,000,000 margin 
is enough to permit enactment of the 12-50 
rate scale, plus the life insurance and medical 
features, and still leave a minimum of $2,500,- 
000,000 for debt retirement. 

Now, let me summarize. We started with, 
“What kind of a government do we want?” 
If we want a centralized, socialistic, police 
state, then we should continue the tax 
philosophy and the tax rates we now have. 
England is giving us a perfect example of 
where that philosophy will lead us and what 
it will do to our industries, 

If on the other hand we believe that Amer- 
icans are still willing to assume the indi- 
vidual responsibility that is the price of free- 
dom and want this country to continue the 
growth tat has been the miracle of this age, 
then taxes, particularly individual income 
taxes, must be drastically reduced immedi- 
ately, so there may be an accumulation of 
savings so necessary for capital formation in 
our free competitive enterprise nation. New 
products, new industries, new jobs, higher 
standards of living, are the products of 


venture capital. The supply of such capital 


is drying up. 

The subject of taxes is the most important 
subject before the American people today, 
although it is not so recognized by far too 
many people. 

The kind of superficial, economic thinking 
that has characterized the American scene 
in recent years will solve nothing. Only the 
use of sound economic common sense and 
courageous action in Washington will assure 
the future progress of America. 





Address by Mrs. Pearl S. Buck at Gandhi 


Memorial a. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
because of its high literary worth, its 
great historical significance, and its 
heartfelt meaning, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the address delivered by 
Pear! S. Buck at the Gandhi memorial 
held in Washington on February 11, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gandhi is dead. His ashes are scattered 
in the waters and over the earth of India. 
The indomitable frame, the fearless spirit, 
the long years, the high purposes, all were 
ended so easily. It was over in one instant. 
The shot of a gun and only silence is left, 
silence and a handful of ashes. It is no 
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wonder that the ignorant, the stupid, the 


inventors of atom bombs, the generals, the 


captains, the sergeants, the little soldiers, 
are the lovers of violence. All that they 
fear, all that they hate, all who rebel against 
them, can be so easily ended. The move- 
ment of a finger upon a trigger, upon a but- 
ton, a flash, a blast, and all that remains 
are silence and ashes. Today a million can 
be killed as easily as a thousand, a thousand 
as easily as one, 

Gandhi was only one. His voice was 
single, always gentle, always reasoning. It 
was the voice of conscience in our turbulent 
life. He was right, he knew he was right, 
we all knew he was right. The man who 
killed him knew he was right. However 
long the follies of the violent continue 
they but prove that Gandhi was right. Non- 
violence is the only common sense for human 
beings. We die so easily. Our bodies are 
soft and unprotected. The brain, the heart, 
the soul, are perilously lodged. We cannot 
wait for peace to be made, for arguments to 
be settled, for the quarrelsomeness of selfish 
men to subside. Before that settlement 
comes, life is over. At all costs, Gandhi 
said, we must refuse to use violence. Resist 
to the very end, he said, but without violence. 

To a world confusing violence with power, 
these words seem too simple to be true. Yet 
truth is always simple. Men wind con- 
fusions and entanglements because they are 


afraid of simple truth. But truth is not: 


changed. It is still simple. It is more 
fundamental than the atom itself. 

The world longs for goodness. The people 
search for righteousness, There is no 
weapon, no bomb so powerful, as the force of 
a great good spirit. India will live and be- 
come great in our world, only as her people 
use this priceless force, the force of nonvio- 
lence, which the life of Gandhi exemplified 
for them. In that personal example was 
Gandhi's secret. He did what he told others 
to do. When people saw that this was true, 
they believed in him. The measure of a 
man’s greatness is the extent to which he 
justifies by his own life the faith of the 
people in him. Gandhi has done his part. 
It now remains for the people of India to 
take upon themselves his world leadership 
for nonviolence. 

Indeed, it is the only way in which they 
can fulfill the promise of their greatnéss. 
Of violence the world is sick. By hatreds 
and quarrels we are surfeited and poisoned. 
The hearts of the people turn away from the 
noise of militarists and warmongers. We 
long for the peacemakers. No war brings 
peace, for violence only brings more violence. 
We need a new revolution, the revolution 
which Gandhi carried on, in the midst of a 
world rent by violence. Oh, India, dare to 
be worthy of your Gandhi! 
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Conditions in Spain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Spain?” 
by Frank C. Waldrop, from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of this morning. It 
pertains to the question now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

SPaIn? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


In his opening oratory for the Marshall 
plan the other day, Senator ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG covered a lot of territory. But he for- 
got something. 

His speech as a whole was a rip-snorting 
call for cash which, he declared, we must 
spend in Europe right away to save it from 
communism. Such a weeping and wailing 
you never heard, as he unfolded his tale of 
what maybe will happen unless we cough 
up seventeen thousand million dollars for 
the Marshall plan, or ERP. 

But read that speech (CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, March 1, 1948, pages 1915-1920, inclu- 
sive) upside down, sideways, backwards, or 
even forwards and you find still the same old 
gap. 

HOW ABOUT SPAIN? 

When he is weeping and wailing for Brit- 
ain, the distinguished orator makes the very 
Senate walls to tremble. 

When he delivers an apostrophe to France, 
his hair comes down across his noble fore- 
head to make the ladies in the gallery shud- 
der with excitement. 

When he calls on his able colleagues to 
ponder the fate of Luxemburg, his visage is 
stern as an Old Testament prophet’s. 


BUT HOW ABOUT SPAIN? 


The Senator, who used to be an isolation- 
ist himself back when the going was easy, 
can put scorn and fury into his observations 
upon detractors who cannot accept his 
projects. 

His very kindest touch toward them, is to 
call their faith in the admonitions of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Monroe, “folly.” 

No longer can the U. S. A. mind its own 
business, so he says, but must rush out and 
mind the world’s. 


BUT WHAT ABOUT SPAIN? 


Ah, there the great man falls silent and 
stays silent. He can name you in a flash the 
16 nations that are qualified to ride the 
ERP gravy train, and they are: 

Austria, Greece, Norway, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Iceland, Portugal, Turkey, Denmark, 
Ireland, Sweden, United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, in his order 
of identification. 

These are the sweet 16 he would shower 
with blessings at the expense of the United 
States taxpayers. 

Why? How did these qualify? What 
makes them deserve our bounty? You will 
find it hard to explain the rule. The rule 
is surely not mere friendship. For Italy 
fought us in the recent war and Germany, 
which is also on this free-loading sucker list 
is also supposed to have just been our enemy. 
So was Austria. 

Ireland was a neutral; Portugal the same; 
so was Switzerland; so were Turkey and Ice- 
land; England an ally; so were the remainder, 
in varying degree. 

Enemies, neutrals, allies—all in the mixed 
bag. 

SO HOW ABOUT SPAIN? 

This writer has just had a long, puzzled 
look at a full-page study of United States 
financial aid to countries the whole world 
‘round, as published in, of all things, last 
Sunday’s Brooklyn Eagle. 

The survey was put together by Lewis E 
Davids, B. S., M. B. A.—all from official and 
authoritative sources which are listed along 
with the figures so they can be checked and 
verified. 

They show that, since 1914, the United 
States has let the nations of the world run 
up with it a bill totaling $85,454,481,931. The 
Marshall ERP plan is yet to be added to that. 

Eighty-five thousand million dollars plus 
in debts now outstanding to us from 61 na- 
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tions—some of which still survive, some of 
which have vanished. 

Missing from the list of debtors is Spain. 
We had a little war with Spain right around 
the turn of the century, and in the mid- 
1930’s we let the Communists sucker us into 
a deal that almost kicked Spain to pieces. 

It’s time we made that up, for if United 
States troops ever have to go back to Europe, 
we'll need Spain, and badly. Stalin wants 
Spain. He almost got Spain in 1936. He 
will get Spain yet, if we continue making 
fools of ourselves about the Spaniards. 

Now is the time for the great United States 
of America to apologize to Spain and start 
over. How about Senator VANDENBERG, with 
his justly famous oratory, to make the 
apology? 

He’s the great voice on foreign policy. 
Here’s a chance to use his talents on a job 
vital to the national welfare. 

Senator VANDENBERG, how about Spain? 
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The United States Looks Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
taken from the Greensboro Daily News, 
Greensboro, N. C., for March 6, 1948: 


THE UNITED STATES LOOKS AHEAD 


We have tried to make the point that the 
United States needs more armed might, and 
especially air power, than she has available 
to meet the foreseeable contingencies arising 
from continuing Soviet expansion. 

But force alone will not be enough. Wis- 
dom also is necessary, for our civilization is 
confronted by a triple challenge, of which 
Russia is only a parcel and symptom—the 
challenge of world war, class struggle and 
despotism. If they could be answered by 
words the answers would be peace, plenty, and 
freedom. 

1. The most urgent and terrible of the trio 
is recurrent world war. It is obviously a 
problem which western civilization must 
solve if it wants to keep going. The nation 
which knows the answer can lead the world. 
Let us not overlook the fact that the Soviet 
Union has a solution. It is the only one 
which has ever worked—for a time. It is 
the ancient solution of peace by world con- 
quest, as practiced or attempted by Alex- 
ander, Augustus Caesar, Napoleon, and Hitler. 

If Europe is faced with the alternative of 
fighting Russia or being subjugated by her, 
there is no certainty that she will choose war. 
But America would, and Europe might be a 
battlefield in the end if not in the begin- 
ning, as happened in the last war. 

The world, and especially Europe, is in- 
terested in what plan, if any, the United 
States has to prevent world wars. The 
League of Nations was our plan after the First 
World War, ‘he United Nations after the 
Second. The League of Nations was a failure 
and the United Nations has not been a suc- 
cess. The United States suggested a plan for 
world-wide control of atomic energy which 
had some of the attributes of an organization 
calculated to keep world peace, but it died 
a-borning. 

Former Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
has said that peace cannot be achieved “until 
the world finds a way toward the necessary 
government of the whole.” The challenge 
still faces the world—will peace come 
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through world government or world con- 
quest? Russia has her answer ready. Where 
is Ours? 

2. The second phase of the triple threat to 
our age arises from the spectacle of poverty 
in the midst of plenty and has its outcome 
in the class struggle. Again, Russia has her 
answer ready. It is the old Marxian solution 
of achieving classlessness by doing away 
with all classes except the lowest. It has not 
worked out too convincingly, since Russia 
now has a new upper class of bureaucrats. 
But it is an answer which appeals to the poor 
and dispossessed of Greece and China, for 
example, particularly in its land-division 
aspect. 

We contend that capitalism can beat com- 
munism at both production and distribution. 
We can prove it by contrast of our living 
standard with that of Russia. The world, 
however, will make allowance for the fact 
that Russia moved from an age of oriental 
ignorance and serfdom into an age of world 
wars, and it. will not overlook the fact that 
America, which has enjoyed comparative 
peace and enlightenment, possesses extremes 
of wealth and poverty, together with class 
and race antagonisms. 

This means that we cannot take capitalism 
for granted, but must prove its superiority 
daily. It means less monopoly and more 
competition, lower prices and a higher stand- 
ard of living for most of us, fewer incomes 
in the highest and lowest brackets and more 
in the middle ones. If any nation can solve 
the problem of poverty in the midst of plenty, 
we can. But capit@lism for domestic con- 
sumption must be kept in good working 
order, and capitalism for export may take 
some adapting to compete with communism 
in other lands and among other people. 

3. The third challenge is despotism, whose 
weapon is totalitarianism. Here we are on 
firmest ground. The answer is the kind of 
freedom which our Constitution and laws 
keep alive. Communism cannot hope to 
compete with us in this. The Soviet sys- 
tem is an anachronism as much out of place 
in our age as a tyrannosaurus would be on 
Main Street. 

The Goddess of Liberty came to us from 
Athens and Jerusalem, through the deserts 
of northern Africa and the forests of north- 
ern Europe, by way of Rome, Paris, and 
London; but she is at home here. There 
are many in the world who, pressed by hun- 
ger or fear, will disown her. But there will 
always be those who, having looked in her 
eyes, would rather die with her than live 
without her. She is sweeter than plenty and 
dearer than peace. Communism can offer no 
substitute for her. 

The United States should concentrate upon 
the main challenges of our time. History 
calls on her to exhibit a combination of 
force and wisdom which is unique but not 
impossible. 





President Truman and 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio broadcast by 
George E. Reedy: 

President Truman is the stand-out con- 
tender today for the title “Champion Opti- 
mist of 1948.” Possibly he can’t claim the 
world championship, but at least he is on 
top in the United States and Canada. There 
just isn’t any opposition. 


He eased himself into that slot late yes- 
terday, when the formal announcement was 
made that he is a candidate for reelection. 
It came through the office of J. Howarp Mc- 
GrRaTH, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Of course it was to be expected. So far 
the northern Democrats have failed to pro- 
duce any alternative. Furthermore, it 1s 
usual for a party in power to grant the Presi- 
dent a crack at a second term in the White 
House. 

But the timing of the announcement can 
hardly be called masterly. At the very least 
it served to irritate members of his party now 
regarding Mr. Truman with a jaundiced eye. 
This is no time to rub salt in an open wound. 

The President, of course, may have felt 
that his announcement had to be made. 
He may have considered it necessary to 
“scotch” rumors started by Dixie Democrats. 
They were to the effect that he was ready 
to announce his retirement from public life. 

Naturally this kind of talk could be killed 
only by a public announcement. But some 
of his advisers feel that the announcement 
should have been withheld temporarily. 
They are afraid that it may touch off a bad 
reaction. 

At the moment the Southerners are close 
to an open revolt on the civil-rights program. 
They have made it very clear that they will 
not go along. But so far, only a few have 
taken an irrevocable stand against Mr. 
Truman. 

His announced candidacy for renomination 
and reelection may, and probably will, force 
that irrevocable stand. The same drastic 
effect might have been avoided had he 
waited until the civil-rights controversy 
was settled. 

McGrath, in making the announcement, 
was forced to add fuel to the flames. He 
said that the President is still standing on 
the civil-rights program. This, of course, 
will not make the southerners feel any 
better 

Their first reactions were sharp and bit- 
ter. Representative Rivers, of South Caro- 
lina, called the civil-rights program a be- 
trayal of his people. He said they want 
nothing more to do with Mr. Truman. 

Representative RANKIN, of Mississippi, said 
the South will put up its own candidate in 
the forthcoming elections. A three-cornered 
race might well throw the contest into the 
House of Representatives, where anything 
could happen. 

In other words, the Democratic Party is 
now so openly divided that only a miracle 
could save President Truman. Miracles, of 
course, are always possible. But for some 
reason they rarely occur in an election year. 

President Truman must feel like a man 
standing in a red-hot skillet. No matter 
which way he jumps, either his fingers or 
his feet get burned. He can neither aban- 
don nor push his civil-rights program with- 
out meeting disaster. 

It is in strange contrast to his situation a 
few weeks ago, when party leaders thought 
his prospects were better than fair. It is 
doubtful whether the political stock of any 
other President ever took such a rapid nose 
dive. 





European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a recent 


editorial from the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle emphasizes the vital role 
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which the House must play in the con- 
sideration of legislation to authorize a 
European recovery program. It quite 
correctly points out that we must con- 
sider not only the needs of the peoples 
to be aided and their capacity and will- 
ingness to assist in the rehabilitation of 
their own economies, but equally the 
needs of our own people and the ca- 
pacity of this Nation to respond without 
jeopardy to its own solvency and prog- 
ress. 

We have recently witnessed a tragic 
illustration of callous disregard for the 
welfare of our own citizens when the Of- 
fice of International Trade authorized 
shipment of 600,000 barrels of fuel oil 
to foreign countries beyond their stated 
requirements at a time when our own 
people in many communities were shiv- 
ering in their homes or thrown out of 
work from their factories because of the 
serious domestic shortage. Insofar as 
we are able to do so by legislation we 
must devise ways and means of prevent- 
ing such administration of a law for suc- 
cor and recovery as will produce similar 
inexcusable results. 

That is another reason why the ma- 
chinery set up to implement any legis- 
lative decision is of such vital importance. 
Then, of course, after our work is com- 
plete, the method of selection of those 
who are to administer the program must 
leave no doubt that the very best talent 
available, regardless of political affilia- 
tion, has been tapped for this assign- 
ment of such gigantic significance to the 
welfare of our own Nation and the peace 
of the entire world. 

The editorial follows: 


HOUSE ROLE VITAL 


Walter Lippmann this morning suggested 
that the House in considering the European 
recovery plan should defer to the Senate as 
the body chiefly responsible for foreign affairs, 
and do little tinkering with the plan the 
Senate favors. 

We disagree with Mr. Lippmann on this 
question. We think his logic and concep- 
tion of the roles of each house in the situa- 
tion are poor. 

The Senate does have some special re- 
sponsibilities in foreign affairs, and its judg- 
ment of what is needed abroad and the gen- 
eral principles on which we should give aid 
may be entitled to the special deference Mr. 
Lippmann suggests. 

But a vital aspect of the whole undertak- 
ing is the capacity of the United States to 
furnish what seems to be necessary and the 
extent to which our own economy can 
shoulder the burden it will impose. 

The House as the body in which appropria- 
tions of money originate therefore should 
have from the Senate a similar deference on 
what the country can stand. 

It should know more about the capacity 
of the country, about the tax burden it can 
stand, than the Senate. And the Senate’s 
proposals should be modified to the extent 
that the House, recognizing our inescapable 
duty to help European recovery, judges it 
wise. 

The burden will have to be borne by the 
American people as a whole. The whole 
Congress therefore must decide, taking all the 
implications into consideration, how far we 
can go: The Senate judging foreign need, the 
House judging our capacity; and the two 
together reaching a compromise that balances 
our obligation and our capacity at a proper 
point. ; 

The House has a vital and major responsi- 
bility which it cannot avoid. 
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Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES K. FLETCHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor: 


PERPETUATING A WRONG 


The principal price control which 1s left 
from the war period is rent control. It is to 
be extended. 

Rent control, when other prices remain un- 
controlled, is wrong from every point of view 
except that of selfish tenants and greedy office 
seekers or office holders. 

Rent control, without other prices con- 
trolled, is discriminatory. It takes from one 
group—landlords—the rights which all other 
groups enjoy. 

Everything a landlord buys has increased 
in price, yet the landlord cannot raise his 
rents, except for partial relief provided in the 
controls—relief which is granted by bureau- 
crats more sympathetic to controls than to 
landlords, and relief which is all bound up 
in red tape. The landlord must humble him- 
self by begging for such relief, and even then 
it is limited by the controls. 

The landlord’s taxes are up. His repair 
bills are up. The cost of replacements or im- 
provements are up. If he provides furniture 
and fixtures, their cost is up. The value of 
his property is up, but not its return. The 
cost of fuel is up. Yet, the landlord is sup- 
posed to charge the same old rent he charged 
before the war. If he asks for even the tem- 
porary and limited relief the controls provide, 
he is suspected of ulterior motives. 

The most disturbing factor in all this is the 
supineness with which Americans accept and 
approve such discrimination. Landlords can- 
not be accused of a combination in restric- 
tion of trade; in other words, monopoly. 
There are millions of them and they are not 
organized. They cannot be condemned as 
speculators, dealing in other people’s woe to 
their own profit. Even the potential sale of 
their properties is harmed by the rent 
controls. 

Landlords have been pictured always as 
hard-headed individuals who have no con- 
cern for the rights of tenants. Actually, a lot 
more landlords always have taken a beating 
than is true of tenants. Many, many tenants 
are far from angels. Because they are not 
organized landlords have simply done a poor 
job of telling the world about their troubles, 
whereas tenants are always complaining in 
public. 

Rent controls have impeded new home 
construction, particularly rental properties. 
Somebody wants to build tenements in Con- 
cord. They go into plans and costs very 
carefully, and then figure what rents must 
be to yield only a fair return upon the pro- 
posed investment. Then they compare this 
rental figure with prevailing rents, which 
are frozen. The latter are too low to make 
it practical to build the tenements. The 
competition from low rents thus impedes 
new construction. 

Quite a lot of families are living in Gov- 
ernment subsidized rents built to provide 
homes for low-income families. But these 
families no longer are low-income families. 
Yet they are not compelled to move from 
their subsidized rents to make way for the 
people of fixed incomes, who, like landlords, 


oo in the worst plight when there is infla- 
ion. 
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A lot of people are living in rents they 
would not occupy if there were not rent con- 
trols, In short, they are getting more than 
they could afford except that Uncle Sam 
freezes rents and thus gives them something 
for nothing at the expense of landlords. If 
rents were not controlled, people would seek 
rents comparable with their incomes, 

A lot of people continue to rent who should 
have been building or buying their own 
homes. While rent controls last they are 
getting something for nothing, and inci- 
dentally contributing nothing to expansion 
in the number of housing units in this coun- 
try, though they have the means to do so. 

Another governmental policy than rent 
control has upset the rental scene. That is 
the comparatively low tax on long-term 
(anything owned more than 6 months) capi- 
tal gains. People can pay lower taxes by 
buying and selling things like homes and 
multifamily houses than in any other way. 
So there has been a terrific sale and resale 
of real property, with an accompanying ter- 


' rific dislocation of families as they have had 


to move. 

Democrats and Republicans alike are 
vying for the vote of American tenants. 
The landlord is in a tough spot. He is left 
no choice, for Wallace is even worse. That 
is the way it gets for everyone, sooner or 
later, when state sccialism takes over. Even 
the vote a man has comes to count for noth- 
ing, not even a protest. 





Sentiments of New Jersey Polish 
American Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, at a very 
recent date the New Jersey Polish Amer- 
ican Congress assembled at their annual 
convention at the Polish National Home, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Among the most im- 
portant topics under discussion during 
the convention was the barbarous treat- 
ment and gross injustice to which their 
brave motherland, Poland, has been and 
is being subjected. 

There are no finer American citizens, 
no braver, and no more honorable people 
than those who make up membership in 
the Polish American Congress. Their 
sentiments are entitled to our respect. 

At the conclusion of the convention 
the congress issued a statement over the 
signature of its president, Mr. Edward 
Kozmor of Jersey City, which I include 
herewith in my extension of remarks: 

We respectfully advise that the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by 
Americans assembled at an annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Polish American Con- 
gress on Sunday, February 8, 1948, at the 
Polish National Home, Elizabeth, N. J.: 

“We wish to remind the world that on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, when the German barbarians 
invaded Poland, there was only one bound- 
ary question. Poland’s boundaries were 
violated by the Germans. The whole world 
stood up in arms because the boundaries of 
one nation were violated by force and bru- 
tality of another nation. 

“England and France declared war because 
this violation of a principle challenged inter- 
national morality, the principle that the 
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boundaries of every country are a sacred re- 
sponsibility of the whole world. 

“Already two-thirds of Europe with a pop- 
ulation exceeding that of the United States 
is encoiled by the Red octopus, while in 
the remaining fringe of free Europe a gigan- 
tic ideclogical struggle is going on between 
the forces of democracy and the forces of 
totalitarianism. 

“The sins of Yalta are haunting the peace- 
makers. Impotent under the veto to pre- 
vent aggression or redress wrongs, UN is 
bound sooner or later to go on the rocks. 

“Poland sold into Russian bondage at 
Yalta by her own allies, is barred from pre- 
senting her case before UN. Although it is 
well known that Poland's pseudo delegates 
at UN are quislings, headed by the arch 
quisling Oscar Lange, nothing is being done 
about it. It is clear that without the rejec- 
tion of Yalta from which flows an unending 
stream of evil, no peace can emerge from UN. 

“Every problem is being placed on the 
agenda of UN except the most pressing one— 
the complete and speedy removal of Russian 
troops, secret police, and puppet govern- 
ments from territories not held by Russia be- 
fore the war. 

“The international situation has reached 
a most crucial moment. It is bad. Little 
hope if any is seen for peace. Nurtured by 
Moscow the cancerous growth of communism 
is spreading. It is painfully evident that 
Russia is playing an evil role in the postwar 
world. 

“What astonishes democratic elements in 
Europe is not Russian aggression but the fail- 
ure of our American statesmen to summon 
enough courage to call off the Soviet bluff 
about American imperialism by turning the 
tables to point an accusing finger at the only 
instigator of a new war—Soviet Russia. 

“The Polish-American Congress of New 
Jersey maintains that the grave crisis in in- 
ternational relations is due not only to the 
reactionary and imperialistic policies of the 
Soviet Government, but also to the past grave 
mistakes, illusions, and laxity on the part of 
the democracies. The roots of the ominous 
crisis are to be traced directly to Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. These three corner- 
stones of a self-deceiving policy of appease- 
ment mark the growth of a rabid Soviet impe- 
rialism: The convention welcomes the awak- 
ening of the forces of democracy which took 
place at this late hour. The convention asks 
that the Administration and the Congress of 
the United States keep a vigilant and alert 
eye upon the disruptive machinations of the 
Kremlin clique. Specially, since the Soviet 
Government never kept a single agreement, 
pact, or treaty in good faith, and never will, 
the convention cautions that only a firm 
American policy based on real guaranties 
bears a promise of security for the whole 
world. 

“The New Jersey Polish-American Congress 
in convention today warns that the irrespon- 
sible armaments of Russia and her satellites 
will leave the United States wholly disarmed 
in the face of a determined aggressor. We 
declare, therefore, that we support any steps 
taken by our administration toward America's 
military preparedness. 


“We, the Polish-American Congress, will 
continue championing the rights of Poland 
and her pecple among our fellow citizens and 


those who influence public opinion. 

“We shall, above all, stand guard over our 
heritage of democracy, and will with all our 
power endeavor to instill in that portion of 
our nation which we represent, a militant op- 
position to communistic infiltration. 

More than 6,000,000 people of Polish an- 
cestry, true and loyal American citizens, are 
deeply grieved over the tragic plight of their 


compatriots and the scandalous and unjust 
treatment of Poland and her people. 
“The commitments and agreements made 


by this Government’s representatives at 
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Yalta were made without the knowledge or 
consent of Congress and in direct contra- 
diction to the Constitution of the United 
States. These decisions were made also 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
Polish Government or the Polish people and 
therefore cannot be binding, they should not 
be allowed to stand. 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt in a sublime mo- 
ment during the dark days of the war pro- 
claimed that ‘Poland is the inspiration of 
nations.’ 

“We declare, that the pledge of the na- 
tions to Poland, their ally, has been broken. 
As a political compromise Poland was de- 
livered to Communistie Russia to have her 
people decimated by starvation, torture and 
exile, her religion desecrated, her institutions 
debased and her freedom extinguished. 

“We further declare, that the issue of 
Justice for Poland is no longer a mere po- 
litical problem but a moral test of the faith 
and efficacy of the United Nations. 

“Thus it cannot be belittled, decried nor 
beguiled, for it stands upright and sacred 
like the cross of Calvary to challenge the 
good faith of the entire world. 

“We solemnly appeal to our fellow Ameri- 
cans and to the citizens of all civilized 
countries to stand by and adhere to collec- 
tive responsibility for Poland. This is a test 
of international morality. 

“We heartily declare that no structure of 
world peace can be founded on the quagmire 
of any subjugated nation, especially when 
that nation as Poland will fight for freedom 
unto death.” 

Epwarp Kozmor, 
President. 
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Wallace, Browder, and Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following press release by 
Edgar A. Mowrer: 


WALLACE, BROWDER, AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


No American politician has ever more skill- 
fully doubletalked than Henry A. Wallace. 
You just cannot pin him down. He wants all 
Europe united in a single rehabilitation plan 
to cost $50,000,000,000. But he also wants 
the United States and Russia to come to an 
understanding dividing the world into sphere 
of influence, and so forth. 

Wallace wants the United States to return 
to the Roosevelt policy. We should be friend- 
ly to the progressive governments of east- 
ern Europe. We should encourage economic 
democracy. 

It sounds wonderful, so long as you don’t 
exactly say what you mean. Mr. Wallace 
never does. 

To get definitions the American voter has 
to go elsewhere. Where has he heard talk 
like this before? 

I suggest that he open and read the latest 
pamphlet by Communist Earl Browder, for- 
mer head of the American Communist Party. 
It is called World Communism and United 
States Foreign Policy. 

Strangely enough, the pamphlet is one long 
appeal for the United States to return to the 
Roosevelt wartime policy of friendly coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. 

You see, it was like this: 


Although Roosevelt’s America represented 
imperialism and Stalin represented social- 
ism, the wartime partnership between the 
two was progressive. It was progressive be- 
cause it permitted the peaceful transition to 
socialism. America, Browder admits, is not 
yet ready for progress into socialism. But by 
supporting Stalin rather than Churchill, 
Roosevelt played a progressive role. 

Thanks to him, the countries liberated by 
the Soviet Union were able to continue their 
wartime unity against Hitler in “national 
governments of a new democracy.” The Com- 
munists played such a leading role in the 
resistance movements that, according to 
Browder (p. 13) “Roosevelt, as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States of America, early 
in 1944 publicly expressed his opinion that 
it was desirable for Communists to be in- 
cluded in all governments that were being 
provisionally established for the liberated 
countries.” 

The pattern established at Tehran and 
Yalta of coalition governments supporting 
programs transitional to socialism with na- 
tionalization of key industries as a central 
feature was one of the foundation stones 
of a long-term peace. In accepting it, 
Roosevelt, according to Browder, was not 
deliberately working for socialism. He knew 
he could not prevent socialism or stop Rus- 
sia. He was just an enlightened imperialist. 
For—according to Browder—he chose survival 
of America as the ally of a powerful socialist 
system, rather than assimilation into tri- 
umphant Hitlerite imperialism. Whereas 
Churchill wanted only a limited alliance with 
the Soviet Union, Roosevelt realized that 
American capitalism could not survive an- 
other war. 

The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall! plan, 
these constitute a reversal of the Roosevelt 
policy. Naturally, they are going to fail. 
Browder solemnly appeals to Walter Lipp- 
mann for an irrefutable demonstration of 
this fact. 

“The sooner this is recognized and America 
returns to the Roosevelt plan, the less painful 
and costly it will be for America.” And so 
for Browder. 

What the Roosevelt plan entails has just 
been once more demonstrated in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The last lights of freedom in eastern 
Europe have gone out. What Earl Browder 
calls a “progressive regime,” a “coalition 
government,” a “new democracy” turns out 
in practice to mean Communist oppression 
enforced by terror. 

Which brings me back to Henry Wallace. 

Earl Browder does not mind terror. He 
believes in the enforced dictatorship of a 
small group in the name of the masses. He 
wants complete socialism. He thinks that if 
he can dupe the Americans into helping 
Stalin promote it faster, so much the worse 
for the American  upes. 

The point is that Henry Wallace talks just 
like Earl Browder. He, too, believes that the 
Soviet Union is an “economic democracy.” 
He, too, speaks of the “liberation” of the 
eastern European countries like Czechoslo- 
vakia. I have heard him. 

Above all, Wallace wants a return to the 
Roosevelt policy of cooperation with the So- 
viet Union. 

In his testimony before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, our former Vice President stated: 

“I am not familiar with the Communist 
approach. I don’t follow the Communist 
literature.” 

Really, Mr. Wallace? 

Then it would be interesting if the Presi- 
dential candidate, Wallace, would explain to 
the American people, how it comes that he 
advocates approximately the same foreign 
policy as Earl Browder in approximately the 
same words—and whether these words mean 
the same to him as they do to the American 
Communist Party. 
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Political Magic Can’t Alter Simple Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, -March 9, 1948 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been a stanch believer in the 
principle of allowing the natural forces 
of economics to adjust themselves rather 
than having Federal authority attempt 
the impossible, and now my friend the 
gentleman from Oregon, Hon. Ralph T. 
Moore, in an article in the Oregon Voter 
of January 31, 1948, has written so well 
on this subject that I commend his ar- 
ticle to the Congress and ask permission 
to quote it here, as follows: 

POLITICAL MAGIC CAN’T ALTER SIMPLE FACT 

(By Ralph T. Moore) 

A columnist of national repute cites the 
plight of a certain ex-GI Federal worker and 
his family in the Nation’s Capital to insinu- 
ate that Congress is to blame for high prices. 
A strange mixture of sentiment and eco- 
nomics is used to depict Congressional 
alliance with trivials while the people suffer. 
The implication is that Congress must de- 
liver the goods in 1948 or else. 

Here again is the manifestation of subtle 
Marxist philosophy so cleverly inculcated 
during the past decade. It is that govern- 
ment can arbitrarily endow the citizen with 
guaranteed enjoyment of living essentials 
heretofore thought obtainable only through 
diligent individual endeavor; that govern- 
ment should use taxing power to confiscate 
the fruits of the industrious in order to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the indolent; that 
legislation can be enacted to cure every eco- 
nomic ill; that monopoly, though a work of 
the devil in private hands, becomes righteous 
when administered by government; that an 
individual, incompetent in private enterprise, 
miraculously becomes endowed with divine 
wisdom when he enters the Federal service. 
Would that the latter theorem were true. 
How simple our problems would then become, 

The truth is that the Congress can do 
little to regulate inflation under our Con- 
stitution. The war experience and western 
Europe's current situation bear out the fact 
that legislation aimed at intimate economic 
controls is disappointingly ineffective. One 
might as well pass a law prohibiting winter 
snow storms as to attempt control of public 
buying habits by statute. It is beyond the 
power of Congress or any other governing 
body short of absolute dictatorship to 
furnish the rheostatic controls over the flow 
of commerce that would insure balance be- 
tween buying power and goods supply. 
Drastic use of Federal authority to force arti- 
ficial adjustment always results in severe 
economic disruption with accompanying un- 
employment and general misery for the peo- 
ple. The Congress was wise in facing reali- 
ties by adopting voluntary controls to insure 
the unimpaired functioning of the natural 
law of supply and demand. 

The whole Marxist philosophy with its 
centralized controls and industrial socializa- 
tion trips over one basic fallacy. It presumes 
a static economy with known, constant values 
whereas modern economy is extremely dy- 
namic with widely fluctuating values and 
unpredictable developments, In order to ef- 
fectuate Marxist policies it is first necessary 
to ruthlessly suppress the factors causing dy- 
namics in economy. This inevitably leads 
to development stagnation and dissipation 
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of industrial power and explains the inability 
of Marxism to successfully compete with de- 
mocracy. And yet there are many who would 
have us adopt Marxist doctrines as sub- 
stitute for our system of free enterprise. 

It will be exquisite cruelty to mislead the 
public into believing that the Congress holds 
the key to inflation. Only those intent on 
destruction of American institutions and the 
exotic enslavement of the people or whose 
motive is personal political aggrandizement 
would deliberately advocate such a deceit. 
The salvation of the great middle class of 
white-collar workers and those with modest 
incomes, the backbone of the Nation, lies 
solely in greater production of goods, greater 
efficiency in industrial techniques, and lower 
Governmegt costs No amount of political 
incantation or medicine-man hocus-pocus 
can alter this simple fact in the slightest 
degree. 





Resolution of United Jewish Appeal of 
Greater Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit the let- 
ter that I have received from Benjamin 
Olanoff, chairman, resolutions commit- 
tee, United Jewish Appeal of Greater 
Lynn, Mass., enclosing the resolution 
adopted by the citizens of Greater Lynn, 
Mass., on Sunday evening, February 29, 
1948, at the Jewish Community Center, 
Lynn, Mass.: 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 
or GREATER LYNN, 
Lynn, Mass., March 8, 1948. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: Enclosed you 
will find a copy of a resolution adopted by 
more than 1,000 citizens of our community, 
at a public meeting held Sunday evening, 
February 29, 1948. 

We respectfully urge your earnest consid- 
eration of this publicly expressed desire of 
our group, and hope you will do all in your 
power to bring to a full realization the cen- 
turies-old prayer of the people of Israel. 

Respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN OLANOFF, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


RESOLUTION 


We, the citizens of Greater Lynn, Mass., 
assembled at a public meeting on Sunday 
evening, February 29, 1948, at the Jewish 
Community Center, Lynn, to deliberate upon 
the present critical situation in Palestine, 
view with deep emotion, profound shock, and 
disappointment the events which have trans- 
pired since the United Nations decision on 
November 29, 1947, to establish a Jewish na- 
tional state in Palestine. 

Whereas the United Nations Commission 
for Palestine is now dealing with the knotty 
problem of implementation of the Assembly’s 
decision in the face of British sabotage and 
British obstruction; and 

Whereas the continuance of Mufti-engi- 
neered outbreaks in Palestine, as well as the 
open defiance of Arab states, which are mem- 
bers of tne United Nations, constitute a 
Serious menace to world peace; and 
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Whereas the United States Government, 
whose leadership and initiative were so vital 
in bringing about the United Nations, deci- 
sion, has become vacillating and indecisive; 
and 

Whereas the United Nations Commission 
on Implementation is pressing for the organi- 
zation of an international force: 

Now, therefore, we, the citizens of Greater 
Lynn, do ask the United States Government, 
President Harry S. Truman, and the State 
Department in Washington to support and 
initiate the following measures with urgent 
speed: 

(1) To reaffirm and reassert the leadership 
held in the United Nations by boldly up- 
holding the United Nations resolution on 
Palestine. 

(2) To modify the embargo on arms, so as 
to make available implements of defense 
for the Haganah, the Jewish defense force. 

(3) To take the initiative in urging upon 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
the formation of an international armed 
force to implement the partition plan for 
a Jewish state in Palestine, and to main- 
tain law and order in the Holy Land 

(4) To give stern warning to the Arab 
states, members of the United Nations, call- 
ing upon them to put an end to the sabo- 
tage of the United Nations’ decision. 

(5) To declare to the British Government 
that as long as Great Britain remains in 
Palestine she must act in defense of public 
law and of the United Nations’ decision. 

(6) To protest Great Britain’s failure to 
abide by the decision of the United Nations 
to open a port in Tel Aviv for immediate 
Jewish immigration. 

(7) To speak out with moral authority 
and decisiveness, and to do all things nec- 
essary to bring about a wholesome respect 
for the decisions of the United Nations, to 
the end that order may be brought out of 
chaos in Palestine, and peace and security 
to a troubled world, bearing in mind that 
unchecked defiance of any decision of the 
United Nations will be the beginning of a 
process of disintegration for the United Na- 
tions, the great hope of the world for peace 
and justice for all, 





Prominent Attorney Testifies for Ameri- 


can Bar Association on Tidelands and 
Submerged Land Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of John D. McCall, of Dallas, Tex., in 
behalf of the American Bar Association 
before joint meeting of Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees on February 27, 
1948, considering S. 1988, the tidelands 
and submerged land bill: 


My name is John D. McCall. Iam a lawyer, 
and I reside in Dallas, Tex. I am appearing 
as the representative of the American Bar 
Association, having been so designated by its 
president, Mr. Tappen Gregory, as authorized 
by its house of delegates. With the permis- 
sion of your committee, I will first read the 
resolution adopted by the Association and 
will then proceed with this statement. 

The house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association at its midwinter meeting 
in Chicago on February 23, 1948, by unani- 
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mous vote, adopted a composite resolution, 
in three severable parts as follows: 


RESOLUTION REGARDING TIDELANDS CASE 
I 


“Be it resolved, That the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association ap- 
proves and urges the adoption of S. 1988 of- 
fered in the Senate of the United States on 
January 16, 1948, at the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress entitled ‘A bill to con- 
firm and establish the titles of the States to 
lands and resources in and beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to pro- 
vide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources’; and that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the appropriate committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
to other Members of Congress, and to the 
President of the United States.” 


I 


“Be it resolved, That the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association in ap- 
proving and urging the adoption of S. 1988 
is Opposed to any compromise or amended 
measure which may be offered which would 
have the effect of quitclaiming or relinquish- 
ing everything within the 3-mile offshore 
beit, except the minerals therein; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Senaté and House 
of Representatives, to other Members of Con- 
gress, and to the President of the United 
States.” 

III 


Be it resolved by the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association, That the 
President of the Association, or someone des- 
ignated by him, is hereby authorized to ap- 
pear before, or to submit a statement to, the 
appropriate committees of Congress in sup- 
port of S. 1988, and in opposition to amend- 
ments thereto or to other bills which may 
be introduced in Congress to accomplish the 
compromise referred to in the second resolu- 
tion. 

This action by the association was taken 
after mature consideration. A_ resolution 
favoring such action was introduced at its 
Cleveland meeting in September 1947. The 
resolution as introduced was referred to the 
association’s committee on resolutions. After 
a series of hearings and deliberation by the 
committee, the resolution was reported back 
to the assembly with recommendation that 
a special committee be appointed by the pres- 
ident to consider the subject matter, with 
instructions to make a report to the mid- 
winter meeting of the house of delegates. 
Under authority by the house of delegates, 
the president appointed a special committee 
comprised of the following: James L. Shep- 
herd, Jr., chairman; William A. Daugherty; 
James T. Finlen, Jr.; Gurney E. Newlin; and 
Alvin Richards. 

The special committee filed its report with 
the house of delegates this week, urging the 
adoption of the three resolutions (which for 
convenience will be considered as the reso- 
lution), and you may consider it as the for- 
mal and definitive action of the American 
Bar Association. 

You are entitled to know from any lawyer- 
witness whether either he or his clients have 
a substantial interest in the subject matter 
of proposed legislation. Although such in- 
terest would by no means disqualify the wit- 
ness, the disclosure is proper. To dispose of 
the question immediately, I do not own and 
have never owned or represented owners of 
petroleum rights under submerged lands. It 
is true that I have been supporting the efforts 
of the Governor of my State, the Honorable 
Beauford Jester, and our attorney general, 
the Honorable Price Daniel, the Texas State 
Bar, and other groups to obtain the passage 
of this legislation. My interest was chal- 
lenged, not primarily because California and 
other coast States would be deprived of their 
oil rights, distressing though that be, but 
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because under the new doctrine announced 
by the Supreme Court in the California case 
all rights of States and their grantees in 
lands under navigable waters, littoral and 
anland, were imperiled, and because for the 
first time the right had been proclaimed in 
the Federal Government to take property 
needed for defense without paying for it. 
To a lawyer interested in the conservation 
of our water resources, the integrity of water 
rights, and in municipal and corporate 
finance, the logical application and probable 
expansion of the doctrine is deplorable. 

The constitution of the American Bar As- 
sociation prohibits its activity in matters 
of general governmental policy, nonlegal 
in character. It would not be competent for 
the association to adopt a resolution favor- 
ing legislation essentially political, but as 
pointed out by the special committee: (a) 
the association had in 1945 urged Congress 
to pass legislation relinquishing title or claim 
to submerged offshore lands in the several 
States (which legislation was vetoed by the 
President); (b) a number of local and State 
bar associations had adopted resolutions urg- 
ing remedial action by Congress; (c) the 
members of the special committee felt that 
the association is entitled “to comment on 
the character of reasoning under which the 
Supreme Court reached the result that the 
Federal Government has ‘paramount rights, 
and full dominion and power over’ these off- 
shore areas ‘an incident to which is full do- 
minion over the resources of the soil under 
that water area, including oil,’ and that we 
as lawyers should comment on this new and 
novel Federal theory of paramount power to 
take mineral resources regardless of ‘bare 
legal title’ or ‘mere property ownership’ ”; 
and (d) “on questions involving our basic 
theory of government, particularly in con- 
nection with the relation between the States 
and the Federal Government, it seems to us 
that the lawyers have a special duty to com- 
ment on anything which appears to be a 
radical departure from the situation as it has 
maintained and been recognized in one way 
or another since this Nation was founded.” 

The doors of congressional. committees 
have ever been open to representatives of 
the bar of this country in such circum- 
stances. 

Many able arguments have been submitted 
to your committee in support of Senate bill 
1988. I hesitate to detain you with repeti- 
tion, but it seems imperative that I state, 
briefiy as possible, why the opinion in the 
California Tidelands case has precipitated 
this rather unusual interest in our associa- 
tion and certain important considerations 
which we think would justify your approval 
of legislation designed to restore what the 
lawyers of this country are wont to feel has 
been the status quo for a century and a half. 

Since the effect of the Pollard case (Pol- 
lard’s Lessee v. Hagan, 3 Howard 212) has 
been so ably presented to your committee by 
other witnesses, I shall pretermit a discus- 
sion of it, except to say that it has been 
cited with approval by 52 subsequent Su- 
preme Court decisions, 244 Federal and 
State Court decisions, and has been consist- 
ently followed for 100 years without a dissent. 

Generally, the Pollard case and subse- 
quent cases have been considered as ample 
authority for the conclusion that all lands 
under navigable waters and all rights therein 
are the property of the State in which such 
waters are situated (Manchester v. Massa- 
chusetts (139 U. S. 240), Louisiana v. Missis- 
sippi (202 U. S.1), and The Abby Dodge (233 
U. S. 166).) 

The limitation of the reasoning of the 
Pollard case to inland waters is contrary to 
the interpretation of the breadth of that 
rule as applied in subsequent cases by the 
Supreme Court. As stated by that Court in 
Louisiana vy. Mississippi (292 U. S. 1 (52)): 


“The maritime belt is that part of the sea 
which in contradistinction to the open sea is 
under the sway of the riparian States, which 
can exclusively reserve the fishery * * * 
for their own citizens, whether fish or pearls 
or amber or other products of the sea.” 

The history of this rule as shown in the 
cases and text writers indicates that at com- 
mon law it began with the sovereign’s owner- 
ship of the adjoining sea and was extended 
to inland waters as “arms of the sea,” thus 
forming one rule of ownership applicable to 
all navigable waters without any distinction 
as to whether inland or seaward (see Gould 
on Waters (3d ed. 1900); Martin v. Waddell 
(16 Peters, 367); Weber v. Board of Harbor 
Commissioners (18 Wall 57), and Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. vy. Illinois (146 U. 8S. 387), 
the Great Lakes case). 

In view of the discussions by many early 
writers, the references in many early cases 
and documents, it is dificult to see how the 
Court reached the conclusion that the origi- 
nal colonies did not own some area seaward 
from their shores. 

For example, the 1584 Raleigh Grant con- 
veyed the “royalties * * * as well ma- 
rine as other within the saide landes * * * 
or the seas thereunto adjoining.” 

The 1611 Virginia Charter granted the soil, 
minerals, etc., “both * * * upon the 
main, and also within said islands and seas 
adjoining.” 

Similar expressions appear in the other 
colonial charters and patents. 

Immediately following the formation of the 
original States, many of them commenced 
and continued to enact legislation exercising 
rights of ownership and jurisdiction in the 
marginal sea, one example being the 1798 
act of the Rhode Island General Assembly 
prohibiting any person from keeping more 
than two lobster pots “upon or within 3 
miles of any of the shores of the State.” 
(See other charters and other examples as 
set forth in appendix “E” to brief of the State 
of California filed in the Supreme Court.) 

We feel that there is ample authority for 
the proposition that the respective States 
did have ownership to some extent in the 
adjoining marginal seas, and that even 
though the precise breadth of the seaward 
area of the States may not have been called 
into question in the early days, the 3-mile 
limit was more the nature of an establish- 
ment as a minimum and what had been un- 
settle’ was only the extent or the breadth of 
ownership and not the fact of ownership. As 
stated by Mr. Justice Reed in the dissenting 
opinion: 

“There were, of course * * * varia- 
tions in the claims of the sovereignty, juris- 
diction, or ownership among the nations of 
the world. As early as 1793, Jefferson, as 
Secretary of State, in a communication to 
the British Minister, said that the terri- 
torial protection of the United States would 
be extended three geographical miles and 
added: 

“This distance can admit of no opposition, 
as it is recognized by treaties between some 
of the powers with whom we are connected 
in commerce and navigation, and is as little, 
or less, than is claimed by any of them on 
their own coasts,” 

In concluding its opinion, the Supreme 
Court in the California case said: 

“We cannot and do not assume that Con- 
gress, which has constitutional control over 
Government property, will execute its powers 
in such way as to bring about injustices to 
States, their subdivisions, or persons acting 
pursuant to their permission.” 

At the Cleveland meeting of the American 
Bar Association in supporting the resolution 
on this subject, I remarked that rather than 
upset the entire field of jurisprudence to ac- 
complish its rather limited primary objec- 
tive, perhaps it would have been better for 
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the Government to proceed directly against 
California’s oil under another precedent 
which was not cited by the Government. I 
refer to the case of Ahab against Naboth— 
First Kings, chapter 21—wherein it is shown 
that Naboth had a very fine vineyard hard 
by the palace of King Ahab, and that Ahab 
desired and coveted Naboth’s vineyard. The 
case is not on all fours with the California 
case. A point of difference is that before 
Ahab had Naboth killed so as to create an 
escheat of title to the King, he first offered 
to buy the property from Naboth. 

The American Bar Association believes that 
Congress should enact such legislation for 
many reasons, among which the following 
are included: 

(1) The Supreme Court in this case holds 
that California does not own the seaward 
areas within its boundaries, contrary to prin- 
ciples established in a long line of prior 
decisions by the Court. This ruling will no 
doubt be applied to other States. An act 
of Congress removing the effect of the deci- 
sion is necessary to confirm and establish 
State ownership, which has been thought to 
exist since the days of the Colonies. Under 
the authority of the case itself, Congress has 
the power to take such action. 

(2) The case holds that the United States 
has paramount rights and authority in such 
seaward areas, including dominion over its 
resources. This is a new concept, a Federal 
power superior to title; it gives without own- 
ership, the right to appropriate resources 
without compensation. 

(3) While the Government in this case 
did not assert rights in inland waters cuch 
as bays, lakes, and inlets, neither the cpin- 
ion nor the decree entered in the case de- 
fines inland waters with the result that in 
many cases it would be impossible to deter- 
mine where a State ownership ends and Fed- 
eral paramount rights begin. 

(4) While the Government made no claim 
in the California case to inland waters, the 
opinion of the Court refers to State owner- 
ship thereof as a qualified ownership, thus 
casting doubt upon the title of the States 
to such waterways and the soil and resources 
thereunder. Federal legislation is needed to 
quiet State ownership of inland waters es 
against Federal claims. 

(5) By reason of the theory of the opinion 
that the Federal Government has the “para- 
mount right” to the resources in the open 
sea within the limits of the littoral States 
because it may neec these resources for na- 
tional defense or to conduct foreign rela- 
tions, State ownership of inland waters and 
public lands and private ownership of up- 
land areas and their resources may be ques- 
tioned later. If need can determine para- 
mount rights in the first case, it is an easy 
second step for the courts to hold that need 
can determine ownership in the latter cases. 

(6) The new concept that the Federal 
Government has the paramount right to 
take property without compensation because 
it may need that property in discharging 
its duty to defend the country and conduct 
its foreign relations, can have no logical 
end except that the Federal Government 
may take over all property, public and pri- 
vate, in the United States when some public 
official such as the Secretary of National De- 
fense, for example, may say that the Gov- 
ernment needs this property in carrying out 
these duties. Under this theory, the Federal 
Government could nationalize all of the coal 
mines, the coal deposits, all of the iron 
mines, and mine ore deposits, all oil and gas 
fields and all other prospective oil and gas 
producing areas, and indeed all of the natural 
resources of the country, without paying 
the owners therefor, wholly in disregard of 
the fifth amendment. 

(7) The basic philosophy underlying the 
majority opinion in the California case is 











the inherent sovereignty doctrine, hereto- 
fore applied to external affairs, that the Fed- 
eral Government has inherent sovereign pow- 
ers as a nation, not dependent upon an ex- 
press or implied grant in the Constitution, 
This is the first case in which such doc- 
trine has been applied to purely internal 
affairs and to relative rights and powers of 
the Nation and of the States over lands with- 
in their borders. So applied, the rule is at 
variance with the historic background and 
the political philosophy upon which the 
Federal Government was founded and with 
the express provisions of the tenth amend- 
ment. The inherent sovereignty doctrine 
lays the foundation for converting the Fed- 
eral Government into a super-state, not de- 
pendent for its powers upon the Constitu- 
tion, and therefore not subject to the checks 
and balances contained in that document. 

The Constitution, article I, section 7, para- 
graph 17, specifies the land within the several 
States over which the Federal Government 
may exercise authority: “such district (not 
exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States and the acceptance by 
Congress, become the seat of Government of 
the United States, and * * * over all 
places purchased by the consent of the legis- 
lature of the State in which the same shall 
be, for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dock-yards and other needful build- 
ings.” 

The exercise of exclusive Federal authority 
in these seaward areas, historically and le- 
gally theretofore recognized as within the 
boundaries of the several States, runs counter 
to the whole theory of the union of the 
sovereign States. Ownership by the States 
of these seaward areas, heretofore recog- 
nized, has never interfered with the para- 
mount rights of the Federal Government; 
and such ownership if now confirmed and 
established in the States, would not inter- 
fere with such paramount rights of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(8) In its opinion, the Supreme Court said: 

“That the political agencies of this Nation 
both claim and exercise broad dominion and 
control over our 3-mile marginal belt is now 
asettledfact * * * and this assertion of 
National dominion over the 3-mile belt is 
binding upon this court.” 


This presents a new concept of constitu- 
tional powers, or rather the lack of power of 
the Supreme Court. The Court, by taking 
jurisdiction in this case, assumed that it 
had the power to settle a dispute between the 
Federal Government and a State as to the 
ownership of property within a State. It 
then denies that power by its statement 
that the assertion of national dominion by 
the Executive Department of the Federal 
Government is binding on the Supreme 
Court. If this be true, there is no forum to 
which a State or individual can resort for pro- 
tection against the assertion of titles or 
rights in property by the executive depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. While this 
statement was applied to the 3-mile belt, ud- 
mittedly that area was within the boundaries 
of the State of California and the doctrine 
would have equal application anywhere with- 
in the boundaries of California and hence 
within the boundaries of any State. 

Fortunately, if the Congress should feel in 
good conscience that this legislation should 
be passed, it may proceed with the unusual 
assurance that the constitutionality of its act 
has already been forecast by the Supreme 
Court in the California Tidelands case. 

The American Bar Association, its presi- 
dent, and its representative are grateful to 
you for the privilege you have made available 
to us and for your patient attention. We feel 
that in the forum of the Congress of the 
United States our case is in good hands. 
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America Needs MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning I had the privilege of 
taking part in a national hook-up broad- 
cast concerning General MacArthur’s 
announcement, from Tokyo, that he 
would accept the nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States if called by 
the American people. His complete 
statement follows: 

I have been informed that petitions have 
been filed at Madison and signed by many of 
my fellow citizens of Wisconsin, presenting 
my name to the electorate for consideration 
at the primary, April 6. 

I am deeply grateful for this spontaneous 
display of friendly confidence. No man could 
fail to be profoundly stirred by such a public 
movement in this hour of momentous im- 
port—national, international, temporal, and 
spiritual. 

While it seems unnecessary for me to repeat 
I do not actively seek or covet any office and 
have no plans for leaving my post in Japan, 
I can say, and with due humility, that I 
would be recreant to all my concepts of good 
citizenship were I to shrink, because of 
hazards and responsibilities involved, from 
accepting any public duty to which I might 
be called by the American people. 


I was asked on this broadcast, first the 
question, “How do I know that General 
MacArthur is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat?” I replied that he is definitely a 
Republican and cited the letter he wrote 
to the Young Republicans on December 
22, 1947, and which they released in their 
recent drive to enlist the university 
students in the Republican Party. A part 
of General MacArthur’s letter reads as 
follows: 

The Republican Party is peculiarly well 
fitted vigorously to espouse this laudable pur- 
pose to further arouse in the youthful mind 
the all-important concept of public respon- 
sibility, for the Republican Party has never 
deviated from the proposition that all 
political power resides in the people. It has 
never failed in its staunch advocacy for the 
maximum of personal freedom and individual 
responsibility, and has tenaciously held as a 
principle inviolate—equality of opportunity. 


This statement to the Young Repub- 
licans and his statement from Tokyo 
indicating he would accept “any public 
duty to which he might be called by the 
American people,” should dispel all doubt 
as to his party affiliations. 

A second question was asked, “What 
prompted General MacArthur to make 
his announcement at this time?” I re- 
plied in substance that he has been urged 
by his many friends in this country to 
make a definite statement as to his avail- 
ability. The Wisconsin and the Ne- 
braska primaries on April 6 and 13, re- 
spectively, were also a further reason for 
making his announcement. I am also 
convinced that the danger of impending 
war and the difficulties with Russia had 
much to do with his statement. Gen- 





eral MacArthur has been the only man 
who knows how to deal with Russia. He 
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did not permit them to dominate the 
Situation in Japan. 

There may be many people who do not 
like a military man for President, but 
with the darkening clouds of war upon 
our horizon, they well know that Gen- 
eral MacArthur would not deviate from 
his principles that communism has no 
place in our Government. 

I was further asked, “Would the people 
accept a military man as President of the 
United States?” I replied, that of the 
32 Presidents, 13 had military careers; 
9 attained the rank of general. They 
were as follows: George Washington, 
James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, William 
Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, Frank- 
lin Pierce, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, and Benja- 
min Harrison. William McKinley was a 
major, Theodore Roosevelt a colonel, and 
the present occupant of the White House 
is a major in the Reserve Corps. I fur- 
ther stated that I thought it was unsound 
to support a man for President just be- 
cause he is a military figure, but that it 
would be more unsound to oppose some- 
one, who is in every way qualified, be- 
cause he shows great military leadership. 

General MacArthur served in two 
world wars. In the First World War, he 
received 13 decorations for gallantry un- 
der fire. There were seven citations for 
valor. He was the youngest Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. He 
commanded the famous Rainbow Divi- 
sion and received the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary heroism 
against a determined enemy. He served 
two terms as Chief of Staff, under two 
different Presidents. His past experi- 
ence in Washington has given him 
knowledge and insight into all types of 
foreign diplomatic affairs. 

The moderator further asked me, 
“Why do you think General MacArthur 
would be a good President of this coun- 
try?” I quoted Senator ‘VANDENBERG, 
who wrote an article in Collier’s maga- 
zine on February 12, 1944, entitled “Why 
I Am for MacArthur for President,” 
when he said: 

I know that MacArthur is the embodiment 
of loyalty to our American destinies at any 
cost. The proof stands on the records. I 
know that he is as devoid of political entan- 
glements as he was of reinforcements at 
Bataan. I know that he would come to the 


White House with no thought or purpose 
except to serve America at home and abroad 
in the climax of his devoted career.. Any 


racketeers of any sort would last about 
1 minute in his presence. I know that he 
has never shirked a tough job in nis life or 
compromised with it. He is granite in the 
face of duty. I know that his training and 


experience produce an integrity of character 
which will persist in any assignment he ac- 
cepts. I would like to vote for inregrity of 
character. It means more to me than a 
thousand campaign promises. Isn't tat 


what America needs? He has the know-how 
because he has dealt with government all his 
life. More than any other Presidential pos- 
sibility he would be elected as a great uni‘y- 
ing American, who would win his country's 
unified support by deserving it. Although 
MacArthur has been a soldier all his life, I 
never knew a man in whom spiritual values 
are more predominant. He is definitely 
more than a soldier. This is important be- 
cause the family hearthstone means more 
to us in our ideology than battlefields, and 
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it means infinitely more to him. He once 
said, at a reunion of his Rainbow Division, 
“No one deserves peace as much as a sol- 
Gier, for he must pay the greatest penalty 
in war.” Further quoting Senator VANDEN- 
BERG: “I repeat that spiritual values rule 
his mind. This blossoms in every speech he 
has ever made and in every statement he 
ever uttered. I recall his thrilling, sanctified 
radio message from the hard-pressed Phillip- 
pines, to the little church in Arkansas where 
he was confirmed asa boy. The message sent 
on a beleaguered Easter morning—a mes- 
sage eloquently suggesting that we need God 
on our side in this titanic struggle, and 
humbly asking for His aid. I have lasting 
consolation and assurance in this simple 
Christian's reliance upon divine grace. That 
is the kind of a President I want, Mr. Editor. 
I believe General MacArthur has what it 
takes in full measure. He has maturity and 
- vast experience. If nominated he will be 
elected. If elected he will bring a great mind, 
a great heart, a great capacity, and a great 
devotion to the proud leadership of a great 
Nation.” 


He is a magnetic personality—a born 
leader of men. He has vision, courage, 
and understands human nature. He is 
by tradition, ability, character, and ex- 
perience, qualified: to be President. He 
is an outstanding figure in public life. 
He is a statesman and a diplomat. He 
has the courage of his convictions. 

The General states he wants to be a 
candidate of the people. I am receiving 
hundreds of letters indicating that the 
General would be just such a candidate. 
His support will come from the grass 
roots and not from political leaders. 
It is my opinion that his announcement 
of availability will give the green light, 
which will be a signal for the formation 
of thousands of MacArthur-for-President 
Clubs. 

We cannot overlook the fact that all 
indications point to a deadlock between 
Taft and Dewey at the convention. 
The people will turn to this great Amer- 
ican, General MacArthur. He is the 
one man that the democratic South can 
support and not lose force. They want 
to shelve the politicians, while it is yet 
within their power to do so. They want 
a man who has the moral courage of 
nonpartisan leadership; a man of ster- 
ling diplomatic qualities, firm in his 
belief in democracy, strong in Christian 
stability, with a mind that grasps and 
holds firmly the solutions of our economic 
problems; who shows the strength and 
ability of unselfish leadership in domestic 
problems and world affairs, and whose 
words of wisdom will give hope and 
security to every American. This man 
is Douglas MacArthur—not a politician. 
He has respopded to the call of the people. 
The people will respond to General 
MacArthur. 





Clarence Hancock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1948 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, when I first 


came to Congress Clarence Hancock was 
an urbane veteran of many a campaign; 


but even so he always had time for a 
word and a quip. 

Clarence Hancock had a rare capacity 
of self-integration, an acceptance of the 
world as he found it without undue pas- 
sion; yet he was a just and kind man, 
not blind or resigned to the injustices 
plain to be seen, but persuaded rather 
of the ultimate improvement of man 
without scolding from him. 

Clarence Hancock’s capacity for self- 
abnegation was proved by his withdrawal 
from public life at the height of his 
popularity and seniority without bitter- 
ness or qualms. His memory will be 
treasured by all who knew him, and his 
influence will endure even after the 
memory of his personal appearance has 
dimmed and faded. 





Korean Election 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington News: 


KEEPING THE KOREAN RECORD CLEAR 


The calling of Korean elections for May 9 
is a victory for American policy and an 
assertion of United Nations authority. But, 
because of Soviet imperialism, self-govern- 
ment is not in sight for all of that unhappy 
land. 

Because Russia refuses to permit a 
UN-supervised election in her occupation 
zone of north Korea, a minority of the 
Little Assembly questions the wisdom of 
going ahead with the polling plan. The vote 
was 31 to 2, with 11 abstaining—and the 
Soviet 6 boycotting. In our judgment, the 
UN could not have revoked its election order 
without branding itself a puppet of Red 
dictation and setting a precedent for future 
impotence. 

Of course, minority fears that the election 
will prolong the present division of Korea 
are justified. But there is no way to prevent 
that, short of war to oust the Russians from 
north Korea or withdrawal of American and 
UN authority from south Korea to permit 
unification of the entire country under a 
Red police state. 

The practical question is whether 20,000,- 
000 people in the south should be denied 
self-government because 10,000,000 fellow 
countrymen in the north are unfortunate 
enough to be enslaved by a foreign power. 
The answer is too obvious for serious debate. 

If the United States had any imperialistic 
itch or desire for indefinite military occupa- 
tion there, as charged by the Red propa- 
gandists, it would not have turned over to 
the UN the responsibility for Korean free- 
dom. If it wanted to exercise improper in- 
fluence, it would not have insisted on free 
secret-ballot full-suffrage elections under UN 
supervision. Finally, if it wished to prolong 
division of the country or to penalize resi- 
dents of the Soviet zone, it would not have 
insisted that one-third of the National As- 
sembly seats be reserved for north Koreans 
until they are free to elect representatives. 

Washington has much to answer for in 
Korea, particularly for the blunder of in- 
viting Red dictatorship to share temporary 
occupation responsibiilty in the first place. 
But Americans may be proud of the continu. 
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ing efforts of their Government to win inde- 
pendence and self-government for Korea 
through the UN. 

The greater the threat of a Soviet-provoked 
war in the Far East, the more important it 
is for the United States to keep the record 
clear on the Red source of aggression in 
strategic Korea. 





Should United States Support. Partition 
of Palestine? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
insert in the RecorpD my remarks on the 
question of should the United States 
support partition? This question was 
discussed by Representative LAWRENCE 
*SmitH and myself over Columbia net- 
work on Monday, March 8. The nega- 
tive view was taken by Representative 
SmitH and the affirmative by myself. 


I have listened with a good deal of in- 
credulity to my dear colleague, Representa- 
tive Smiru, in his recitation of fables about 
the Palestine issue. 

Thirty-three nations at the General As- 
sembly last fall weighed all the facts, cut 
through the passions and prejudices, and, 
yes, fables, and decided that the only prac- 
tical, workable solution for Palestine and its 
conflicting interests was partition. 

It would be interesting to review briefly the 
stories that have gone the rounds about 
United States security in relation to the 
Middle East. For many years, it was said 
we must not disturb the Arab temper because 
if we do, the Arabs will fall into the arms of 
Russia. It was not considered cricket to 
point out that the feudal society of the Arab 
world was such that it meant the erasure 
of the Arab pashas, emirs, and chieftans were 
the Arab world to turn to Russia. That myth 
was exploded when Russia joined the United 
States in voting for partition. There were 
no Russian arms for the Arabs to fall into. 

Following partition, another myth went the 
rounds. This time, the version was that a 
Jewish state would turn to Russia. Nobody 
said why that must be. It was recited as a 
fact, not as the baseless assumption. You 
could not wither that assumption by point- 
ing out that the Jewish economy, based on 
intensive cultivation of the soil, by develop- 
ment of industry, peopled in large percentage 
by those who had suffered from the totali- 
tarianism of their native lands, had no room 
for Communist ideology. The percentage 
of Communists in Palestine in proportion to 
its population is certainly no greater than 
Communists in the United States. Palestine 
is the scene of a growing, expanding economy 
where the seeds of communism can hardly 
find nourishing soil. It should not be difficult 
to keep in mind tnat the largest percentage of 
DP’s now seeking entry into Palestine are 
those who refuse to return to Russian domi- 
nated countries like Poland, Rumania, and 
Hungary. 

That story subsided, but another has arisen 
to take its place, as my colleague points out. 
If, the story goes, an international police 
force is sent to Palestine to implement par- 
tition, then Russia will have her forces in 
the Middle East, and nothing and nobody 
thereafter will be able to dislodge them. 
This too is recited as a fact. The composi- 
tion of such an international police force 
has not as yet even taken form. It may 
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be manned by small nations. Or, its com- 
plexion may be such, if formed, as to have 
arms from ,some countries and personnel 
from others, so as not to upset any military 
balance. In any event it will be a multi- 
controlled force and certainly not dominated 
by any one power. If permitted, thousands 
of young Jews, the world over, would go to 
Palestine to fight. On the other hand, let us 
consider the posibility of the complete retreat 
from enforcement of the Palestine partition 
plan. The Arab insurrections will continue, 
encouraged by the negative UN approach. 


The Jews of Palestine, already forced into, 


two compromises, will most definitely not 
accept a third. The bloodshed and chaos will 
continue. We must face the possibility of 
Russia, in that event, sending in troops on 
the pretext of keeping the peace since UN 
would not act, the United States would not 
act, and Britain has withdrawn. That would 
be a pretty kettle of fish with Russian troops 
under her own authority and without inter- 
national control to supervise movements and 
maneuvers right in the heart of the whole 
strategic area of the Middle East. Does my 
colleague prefer that alternative? 

Please let me assure my listeners that my 
colleague and other opponents of partition 
do not have a monopoly on concern for 
United States security. Are we really con- 
cerned about oil? Nonsense. The State De- 
partment well knows that King Ibn Saud is 
not revoking his oil concessions. He stated 
so, In all the disturbances, not one threat 
or suggestion of a threat has come from 
Ibn Saud to cancel these concessions (which, 
incidentally have brought undreamed of 
profits to the Arabian-American Oil Co.). 
He knows, as we do, the potency of the 
American dollar. And only the American 
dollar can satisfy him. Not British pounds 
and not Russian rubles. Ibn Saud is not 
going to give up the airports and the rail- 
lines that United States has built for him 
in his kingdom nor the revenue which these 
concessions bring him. 

Actually, in time of war, the oil would 
serve little purpose, since safeguarding its 
transportation from that distant point would 
prove a wasteful, futile maneuver, devouring 
manpower, money, and military equipment 
which could be put to better use. In fact, 
my colleague, Representative SmiTH, in dis- 
cussing this very issue on the floor of the 
House on January 22 of this year quoted 
from an editorial in the Washington Star 
which stated: “There is still a lot of oil 
underground in this country, but military 
authorities are loath to lean completely on 
this natural supply. Therefore there is in- 
creasing interest in the development of a 
synthetic oil industry that will guarantee 
enough oil for military purposes in any emer- 
gency. Mr. Forrestal stressed the importance 
of building up such an auxiliary source, so 
that this country would be wholly inde- 
pendent of any foreign supply for the fuel.” 

In their concern for national security, the 
opponents of partition overlook one basic 
fact and that is that the one stabilizing and 
dependable factor that can exist in the 
Middle East is a Jewish state which with its 
science and agriculture and industrialization 
can serve the United States best in that 
area if the need ever arises. In World War II, 
this is actually what did happen. The Jews 
of Palestine fought with the Allies, supplied 
the Levant command with matériel vitally 
needed and helped turn the tide against the 
Axis in this crucial area. The record of the 
Arabs, on the other hand, is one of revolt, 
apathy, pro-Axis sympathy and propaganda, 
not to mention the ugly word of blackmail, 
and the machinations of the ex-Grand Mufti 
who organized the Arab brigade to fight 
American troops. 

My good friend, Representative SmirH from 
Wisconsit. says there should be reconsidera- 
tion of the whole subject with reference to 
the International Court at the Hague. Of 
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course, there have been considerations and 
reconsiderations and negotiations and rene- 
gotiations ad nauseum. At best, he would 
further muddy the waters or have the UN in- 
dulge in further dodging and stalling the 
issue. He says there is war in the Holy Land. 
I agree. I ask that he tell that to Warren 
Austin. Certainly war is such a denial of 
peace as to recommend implementation of 
the partition decision by force by the UN. 
But my colleague is worried about protocol 
and the break-down of the UN. Too much 
insistance upon formalities may result in the 
failure to act decisively and thus scuttle the 
UN. The failure of partition would mean 
that we are to have no faith in the plighted 
word. 

The fault does not lie with the partition 
plan. Had the United Nations, collectively 
and the United States and Great Britain, 
individually, and as member nations, given 
concrete evidence of their sincere determina- 
tion to support partition, the bloodshed and 
chaos in Palestine would have been avoided. 
That sincerity and determination have yet 
to make themselves evident. When and if 
they do, stability and peace can and will re- 
turn to the Middle East. 





Economic Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Post, Boston, Mass., on March 5, 
1948, by Mr. Thomas Dorgan, clerk, su- 
perior court, civil business, Suffolk Coun- 
ty, Boston, Mass.: 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


To the Eprror OF THE Post: 

Sm: I am sending a copy of your splendid 
editorial Economic Sanctions to Washington 
so that it will get into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

It is no wonder the rank and file of the 
American people are confused, and getting 
“fed up.” “The United States armed Japan 
for the eventual attack on Pearl Harbor” was 
well said. 

You cannot get friendly with a system that 
is out to conquer the world. We all know 
now that there is a tournament of insincerity 
by the agents of the Kremlin. The great St. 
Augustine, one of the most influential phil- 
osophers who ever lived, explains in his little 
masterpiece The Confessions that the turn- 
ing point in his intellectual career was when 
he first began to disengage the reality of 
things from the trickery of words. How the 
rank and file of the American people got 
fooled by the trickery of words! Remem- 
ber the way the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms were glamorized to the world, 
that another garden of Eden was in the mak- 
ing? What has happened to the two docu- 
ments—they were just simply words. 

I was severely criticized by some of the 
great intellectuals when in 1935 I introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legis‘ature the Hitler 
resolution, condemning him for his brutal 
acts against mankind. 

I was also criticized when I filed the teach- 
ers oath law of 1935, to stop the flow of com- 
munism into our schools and colleges. Now, 
it is catching up with us. Hitler was a piker 
in comparison to Stalin. Hitler notified 
when he was going to take over, but Stalin 
just creeps upon them, with his famous Rus- 
sian “T” formation, 
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You cannot get friendly with a criminal or 
with a totalitarian system that is out to 
conquer the world by force and violence. 

I have stated time and time again—com- 
munism is the greatest ‘‘con game”’ the world 
has ever known. As you well stated in your 
constructive editorial, economic sanctions 
is the weapon, 

THOMAS DORGAN. - 
Clerk, Suffolk Superior Civil Court. 





Poem by Horace C. Carlisle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, here at 
the Nation’s Capitol we have a lovable 
Alabamian who is a well-known pcet. 
His poems speak for themselves. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the REcorD a poem written by our Hor- 
ace C. Carlisle and a letter written by 
Mr. A. C. Phelps to this gentleman. 


THE QUACK POLITICIAN’S SUPREME OPPORTUNITY 


The quack politician’s supreme opportunity 
Comes when the whole country’s perplexed 
With chaos, bewilderment, strife, and dis- 
unity— 
When every man’s asking, “What's next?” 
He feels less concern for his Nation's futurity, 
Endangered by Nation-wide crime, 
Than for his own covetous present security, 
In this base, atomic-bomb time. 
The quack politician sees no impropriety 
In charging the statesman, whose place 
He’s seeking, with all the ills cursing society, 
And causing disastrous disgrace— 
He boastfully claims to possess the sagacity 
To end “youth delinquency,” and 
He pictures himself as the man with capacity 
To drive greed and graft from the land. 
The quack politician blames those in 
authority 
In Congress for all our distress— 
He claims that he can, with his superiority, 
Make Congress a world-wide success— 
His promises, tho, are puffed up with 
futility— 
In Congress the country now needs 
Experienced statesmen, of proven ability, 
Who can back their pledges with deeds. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


—_—— 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., March 3, 1948. 
Mr. Horace C. CARLISLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CARLISLE: Have been a little slow 
in acknowledging your grand gift of copy of 
a Poetic Version of the Gettysburg Address 
and To the Congress of the Country. These 
are tops. 

I vote you poet laureate of the Congress. 
And you can have the job as long as you like. 

I have had the feeling for quite some time, 
without knowing too much about poetry, 
that we must have more evidence of it in 
every walk of life. It’s an infallible barome- 
ter as to how goes the welfare of the Nation. 
Certainly the proceedings of the Congress, if 
they had a poem of yours up front, would be 
given a buoyancy and understanding which 
they all too often haven’t a trace of, to me, 
who sees the CONGRESSIONAL REcCorD almost 


daily. 

Again a sincere and grateful thanks to you, 
Mr. Carlisle. You can count me a regular 
reader of the works of Horace C. Carlisle, 
poet laureate. 

Appreciatingly, 


A. C. PHELPS. 
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Palestine a Potential Source of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address I delivered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on 
March 8, of the series “In My Opinion.” 
The subject, Should the United Nations 
Enforce the Partition of Palestine? 


Should the United Nations enforce parti- 
tion of Palestine? My answer is “No.” En- 
forcement of partition means war and the de- 
struction of the United Nations. It was es- 
tablished to promote peace not war. Nailed 
to the masthead of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter is a pro- 
vision “To maintain international peace end 
security * * * in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law.” 
Here is proof that the maintenance of justice 
and peace are prime objectives of the UN 
Organization. 

The Assembly action was only a recom- 
mendation and not a final decision. It must 
be implemented by the Security Council. As 
a direct result of the recommendation there 
is increased conflict between Arab and Jew— 
in fact, they are actually at war. 

Unfortunately the Truman administration, 
under pressure, assumed, and was assured 
that adoption of the resolution would settle 
the problem—that both Jew and Arab would 
accept it without equivocation. This as- 
sumption has proved completely false in 
view of subsequent events. During the de- 
bate it was said: “Pass this resolution and 
the use of force will not be necessary.” The 
facts have proved that statement false. 

It is clear that enforcement of partition 
would require a considerable military force 
recruited from the United States and Soviet 
Russia. Is this what we want? Is this pre- 
venting war? Can we say that the imple- 
mentation of partition by force of arms is a 
peaceful means and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law? 
Obviously not. The delegates to the United 
Nations have been fooled. So have the great 
majority of the people of the United States. 
There is no surer way to scuttle the United 
Nations than to insist upon partition. 

High, also, on the masthead of United Na- 
tions Purposes and Principles, section 2 of 
article 1, is the provision for the development 
of friendly relations among nations “based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples.” The peo- 
ple in Palestine have been denied this basic 
right of self-determination, and we fought 
two wars for that principle. 

Further, enforcement should not be at- 
tempted because the United Nations has no 
legal right to do so. It lacks jurisdiction to 
decree partition because it does not hold 
the subject matter. This is a simple, but 
basic, legal principle. 

From the standpoint of our own national 
security, it would be most unwise to enforce 
partition. We are spending billions of dol- 
lars to stop communism all over the world. 
Is it not the height of folly to invite Russia 
to join us in a venture which puts them on 
the Mediterranean and adjacent to our in- 
valuable rights to Middle East oil? Presi- 
dent Truman, who is presently cautious 
about partition, has undoubtedly recognized 
this fact. 

Proponents of partition charge that if the 
Security Council fails to authorize imple- 





mentation it will mean the end of the United 
Nations because it will show that it is im- 
potent to enforce its own decisions. It 
should be recognized, however, that the UN 
has failed to enforce other decrees. For ex- 
ample, the Balkan Committee did not suc- 
ceed in its effort to stop aggression in Greece. 

The Korean Commission, recently, re- 
ported its failure to complete its work be- 
cause Russia refused to cooperate. The UN 
failed to iron out differences between Egypt 
and Britain. These are only a few instances 
of failure to enforce decisions. So the Pales- 
tine partition matter is in no different cate- 
gory. There has been no recommendation 
that the Security Council organize an armed 
force to implement the decisions I have men- 
tioned, so why risk a war in the Middle 
East: why risk a loss of our needed oil sup- 
ply in that area; why imperil economic re- 
covery in Europe, Greece, Turkey, and China; 
and why, above all things, precipitate the 
destruction of the United Nations, which will 
happen if force is used to impose partition 
in Palestine. 

There is a way out: 

1. Reconsideration by the Assembly of its 
recommendation to partition. 

2. Seek a solution by negotiation, inquiry, 
mediation, and conciliation as provided by 
the UN Charter. 

3. If negotiation and conciliation fail, then 
refer the matter to the International Court 
of Justice, under article 36. Our personal 
disputes are settled in this manner so why 
not disputes between people? 





Russian Expansion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter: 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, 
Kansas STaTE COUNCIL, 
Hays, Kans., February 29, 1948. 
Hon. Wint SMIrTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SmirH: I do not presume to 
be an expert on foreign affairs, but believe 
the time has come when we must call a halt 
to Russian expansion. It is about 5 minutes 
to 12 now for all of western Europe. 

We made the greatest mistake in the world 
right after the war was over when we per- 
mitted Russia to set up a puppet government 
in Poland. We should not have demobilized 
our armies and scrapped our air bases until a 
stable democratic government was established 
in all of eastern Europe. But we sat idly by 
and let Russia have her way without serious 
protest until they were about to gobble up 
Greece and Turkey. 

If we allow them to take Finland, Italy 
and France will be next. Then what will we 
do? Turn over western Germany and let 
them complete the conquest of all Europe? 
Spain and Portugal would be helpless. With 
all of Europe under the heel of Russia, in the 
course of a few years they would be ready to 
defy the world and get away with it. Are we 
going to sit idly by and let communism rule 
and ruin the whole world? 

The time has come for us to say tc Russia, 
“Not one foot further. If you make one more 
move to enslave the rest of Europe, we will 
loose a shower of atomic bombs on Moscow.” 
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Force is the only language Joe Stalin under- 
stands. 

We do not need to invade a foot,of Russian 
soil, Just give them one iaste of atomic 
bombing and then tell them to stop their 
campaign to enslave the world or we will give 
them another shower of bombs. We can do 
this now and get results. If we wait 5 years, 
they will be strong enough to answer our 
challenge, probably with equal force and 
make world war III more horrible and more 
costly than World War II. 

They may have a few atom bombs now, 
but we have superior planes and a supply of 
bombs they cannot match at this time, and 
they know it. They are playing for time, 
and will not defy us today, if we prove to 
them that we mean business. In a few years 
it will be too late. 

I know that Secretary Marshall’s hands 
were tied in the conferences he participated 
in, by a lot of secret agreements made at 
Tehran, Yalta, and silly concessions which 
should never have been made at Potsdam. 
In fact, there should never have been a Pots- 
dam meeting. We should have driven on to 
Berlin and into eastern Germany without 
halting west of Berlin and waiting for Russia 
to move in. 

We should have finished the Pacific war, 
without Russia coming in 15 days before 
it was over and now claiming all the territory 
she wants, which, incidentally means all of 
China eventually, unless we call a halt, by 
bombing Moscow now, and then demanding 
that Russia pull out of Korea and Manchuria 
and give those peoples the choice of the kind 
of government they want. 

A few dozen bombs today will save what 
is left of Europe and the Orient, but in a few 
more years, we may not be able to save even 
the Western Hemisphere, with all the re- 
sources at our command. We must take the 
long-range view of the situation and stave 
off future disaster by acting now. 

In 5 or 10 years Stalin will likely be out 
of the picture. . It is not probable that he 
will have a successor, immediate or future, 
who will be as unprincipled or impossible 
to get along with as he is. Russian diplo- 
macy has reached the bottom of the scale 
of decency, honesty is nonexistent, as you 
well know. Future dictators will never 
match the diabolical cunning of the greatest 
arch-enemy of decent society the world has 
ever seen, not excepting Hitler or Genghis 
Kahn. 

Very truly yours, 
HerMan J. THOLEN, 
Chairman, Historical Committee, 





The Responsibilities of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to attend, along with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
Hon. CitypE R. Hory and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, Hon. Ar- 
THUR CAPPER, and many leading citizens 
of Washington, the thirty-eighth annual 
anniversary dinner of the Federation of 
Citizens Associations at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 

On this occasion our colleague in the 
House, Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOss of 
New Jersey, was the principal speaker. 
I ask that his address, Mr. Speaker, on 











the Responsibilities of Citizenship be 
extended in the REcorp. 

The address follows: 

When I received your gracious invitation 


to address you on this occasion I was over- 
come by the compliment which went with 


it, and I felt that I could hardly qualify as 


worthy to address such an illustrious and 
representative group of citizens. But in 
spite of my recognition of my shortcomings 
I had the temerity to accept and when asked 
to name my topic, I selected The Respon- 
sibilities of Citizenship. I certainly had 
courage when I selected this title and 1 
am efraid I failed to consider my serious 
limitations in attempting to handle such a 
tremendous subject. 

The responsibilities of citizenship have 
always been something real and very im- 
portant to me during my whole life, but I 
have been more impressed than ever by these 
responsibilities since beginning the study, 
about a year ago, of the problem of home 
rule and reorganization of the District of 
Columbia. I have frequently thought, dur- 
ing the course of these studies, of this in- 
teresting and highly important question, 
what the people of the District of Columbia 
would do with home rule if all of a sudden 
they had placed on their shoulders the grave 
responsibilities of active and responsible 
citizenship. 

A citizen enjoys a certain reciprocity of 
rights against, and duties toward, the com- 
munity in which he lives. On the one hand, 
he has the right to cooperate in public 
decisions as a member of a political unit. 
In modern democracies the individual has 
the right to participate—primarily as voter, 
elector, and representative—in democratic 
forms of government. The American citizen 
also has certain civil rights, apart altogether 
from his social status, which are set forth 
in the first ten and the fourteenth amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. On the 
other hand, he has the duty of sharing in 
public burdens, chiefly military service and 
taxation. 

At a time when the democratic way of 
life, with its emphasis on the individual 
rather than the state, is being seriously chal- 
lenged by totalitarian concepts, it is the duty 
of the American citizen to translate the 
democratic ideal into practical reality. 

These two elements of the modern con- 
cept of citizenship—rights and duties—are 
mutually interdependent. The citizen will 
continue to enjoy his civil rights and lib- 
erties to the extent that he continues to 
perform his civic duties. Insofar as he fails 
to exercise or is denied his right to vote or 
disregards the conduct of public affairs or 
is delinquent in bearing his fair share of 
public burdens or ignores the denial of civil 
rights and political liberties to any of his 
fellow citizens, thus far will these privileges 
tend to atrophy and the full potential of 
American citizenship fall short of attain- 
ment. 

Elihu Root once said in a lecture at Yale 
in 1907, on the subject, The Citizen's Part 
in Government: 

“The art of self-government does not come 
to men by nature. It has to be learned; 
facility in it has to be acquired by practice. 
* * * Men must be willing to sacrifice 
something of their own apparent individual 
interests for the larger interests of city, State, 
country; and without that willingness, suc- 
cessful popular government is impossible.” 

I was an undergraduate at Yale Univer- 
sity at the time Mr. Root made that address 
and I attended the three lectures which that 
great American statesman gave on the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. I heard what 
he had to say and I cannot emphasize too 
Strongly the truth of the quotation which 
I have just made. Let me repeat: “The art 


of self-government does not come to men 
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by nature. It has to be learned”; and, my 
friends, the process of education is a long 
one and is not easy. 

Self-government by people is an easy thing 
to talk about; it is an easy thing to think 
about; it is an easy thing to approve of, 
but it is a mighty hard thing to put into 
operation. We all believe, from the bottom 
of our hearts, in the precious freedom and 
liberty which people of our great Republic 
enjoy in the selection of those who shall 
administer their government, and the right 
to change them if they do not suit them. 
But, like every other good thing which we 
may acquire in life, our system of demo- 
cratic government may be abused and the 
abuse of self-government is something to 
be looked upon with horror because it is 
the antithesis of liberty. Woodrow Wilson 
once said that George Washington believed 
implicitly that “liberty is the privilege of 
maturity of self-control, of self-mastery, and 
a thoughtful care for righteous dealings.” 
People who wish to govern themselves and 
so enjoy the liberties of a free democracy 
must approach the problem in an unselfish 
and self-sacrificing manner. There is no 
place in our form of government for men 
of arrogance who wish to rule; they must be 
humble and approach their responsibilities 
as servants and not as rulers of the people. 
The essence of self-government is self-sacri- 
fice and a willingness, as good and true citi- 
zens, to serve one’s community for the bene- 
fit of all the other citizens. 

It is when we find in our American sys- 
tem of government the boss and the intense 
partisan control that our liberties are put in 
jeopardy and we become the subjects of a 
benevolent despotism. I have heard it said 
by thinking men that a benevolent boss is 
probably the best form of government, but 
such a philosophy is as false as the philosophy 
that might makes right. A benevolent boss 
has no place in our democratic way of life 
and the history of our governmental in- 
stitutions proves that the people do not 
tolerate such a state of affairs for long. 

I do not want anyone to think that I do 
not heartily approve of our two-party sys- 
tem of government. To my mind it is the 
only method by which true liberty can be 
secured and our Constitution preserved; but 
the majority who may be in control of Gov- 
ernment should never under any circum- 
stances stifle the voice and the opinions, the 
demands and the pleas, and the constitu- 
tional rights of the minority. No nation can 
become great and strong by stifling and 
ignoring the rights of minorities; it would 
become a house divided against itself and 
be doomed to fall. 

In the long run citizens under our system 
of government secure the type of govern- 
ment they desire and as a result, if their 
Government is lax, extravagant, venal, or 
inadequate, the citizens alone are to blame. 
Of course, that cannot be said of the people 
in the District of Columbia because under 
the form of government which is presently 
in force here, the people themselves have no 
choice or selection of those who shall man- 
age their affairs, nor can they by the action 
of the ballot dismiss from their government 
anyone who does not measure up to their 
standards. And soI believe that people who 
have the right to select their government of- 
ficials have no right to complain about them, 
especially if the citizens neglected their du- 
ties on election day. 

In our American system, political cam- 
paigns are a most interesting phenomena. 
There are many earnest men and women who 
seek public office who speak plainly and to 
the point on the great questions of the day 
in an effort to explain their position and im- 
press the people of the soundness of their 
views, but there are too many candidates for 
public office today who resort to appeals to 
passion and to the statement of half-truths 
or the distortion of facts and who try to im- 
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press and fool the people into supporting 
them. 

As one of our great statesmen and jurists, 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes once 
said: 

“Demagoguery will always have a certain 
influence, and the remedy is to be found not 
in repression or impatient denunciation, but 
in the multiplication of men of intelligence 
who love justice and cannot be stampeded.” 

There the Chief Justice has pointed out one 
of the greatest responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The citizen of today must think; he 
must make up his own mind, and study what 
the answers are and the best solutions are to 
be adopted in wrestling with the momentous 
international as well as domestic problems 
facing our Nation. It is the responsibility of 
citizens to separate the chaff from the wheat 
in an intelligent and open manner, and in 
that way discourage the faker and make it 
unhealthy for the notoriety-seeker and the 
troublemaker to carry on. It is a great en- 
couragement to me to find an increasing in- 
terest being shown by the people in these 
problems and they assume a most intelligent 
approach to them. They recognize more 
than ever before that their representatives 
must have something ‘‘on the ball,” to employ 
the vernacular, and be able to lend sound 
judgment and progressive thought. I think 
the people today are becoming more and more 
aware that they will secure a higher stand- 
ard in government by letting their represent- 
atives know that they themselves are actively 
engaged in forming opinions on the questions 
of the hour. 

Responsibilities of citizenship involve ac- 
tive participation in the deliberations of the 
politicians. Citizens should attend meetings 
where national and local affairs are discussed, 
and, in addition, enter into the discussions. A 
citizen who has a real sense of the value of his 
citizenship should express himself in definite 
terms about the various questions of the 
day. Of course, this means a certain amount 
of work; it does take up some time, but after 
all is said and done, the welfare of the citi- 
zen himself is involved and the very future 
of the Nation is affected. Having had some 
very definite experience in the operations of 
government in a small community I can 
testify with authority as to the effect that 
the opinions of citizens have in bringing 
about honest, free, and high-principled gov- 
ernment. 

If our efforts are not in vain and the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia should have 
the opportunity to vote and select their own 
city council to nranage their affairs as pro- 
vided in the so-called home-rule bill, I cannot 
help but wonder what kind of citizens will 
present themselves as candidates for office. 
If the people of this community will be con- 
tent with mediocre candidates and elect 
them to public office, they will have a medi- 
ocre government, but if men and women of 
character, who have a sincere desire to serve 
the community, come forward and stand for 
Office there will be a first-class form of gov- 
ernment which might well be a model for 
the whole country. That is the great respon- 
sibility of citizenship which would fall on 
the shoulders of the people of this city and 
it is a greater responsibility than any other 
group of Americans has had before. The 
spotlight of publicity will be focused on 
this Capital City of the Nation and the 
whole country, if not the world, will be look- 
ing to see what you would do with the liber- 
ties conferred on you American citizens in 
the management of your own affairs. 

Let me quote once again from Elihu Rooi 
when he spoke to the New York Chamber of 


Commerce in 1912. He said: 
“Self-governing people must have the 
spirit which makes them self-controlled, 


which makes man competent and willing to 
govern his impulses by the rule of declared 
principle. And more than that, men in a 
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self-governed democracy must have a love of 
liberty that means not merely one’s own 
liberty but others’ liberty.” 

Once more this great statesman in ringing 
words said something which we should have 
engraved on our hearts. No truer thing has 
ever been said than that people who wish 
to govern themselves must have a spirit that 
makes them self-controlled and in addition, 
must have “a love of liberty that means not 
merely one’s own liberty but others’ liberty.” 
That is the cornerstone for the building of 
good government which is only another way 
of saying the building of good citizenship. 
The people of this community, as well as 
every community, who expect to have their 
own form of government and to elect their 
own people to manage it, must have that 
great respect for other people’s points of view, 
must recognize the high principles of free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and free- 
dcn. of worship, and must be honest in their 
ambitions to achieve a high goal of compe- 
tent citizenship. 

I quote to you once again from Chief 
J-tice Hughes: 

“The desire to know the truth and to deal 
fairly -vith mer, and measures is of the es- 
sence of good citizenship. The most danger- 
ous foes of democratic government are those 
who seek through special privilege to pervert 
it to selfish uses, and those who, by reckless, 
untruthful, and inflammatory utterances, 
corrvpt the public sentiment.” 

It is the responsibility of citizens to be ever 
alert to corrupting influences from within 
and without their government, and such 
alertness can be brought about only by an 
active and intelligent interest in knowing 
how the affairs of the community are being 
administered; it is only in this way that the 
sacred heritage of freedom can be safe- 
guarded and continued as a live thing. 

Someone has said: “Democracy never dies; 
it perishes through neglect,” and that per- 
haps is the most serious indictment which 
could be brought against any group of citi- 
zens in the United States of America. If we 
neglect to exercise our privileges of citizen- 
ship, if we neglect our responsibilities of 
citizenship, if we neglect the glory of being 
an American citizen, our nation may easily 
lose its position in the world, and with it will 
go our chance to bring peace to a stricken 
humanity. We must all resolve to guide and 
guard our heritage and prove to the world 
that democracy is a real live and progressive 
thing because all those participating in its 
joys and privileges are fully aware of the 
responsibilities that go with it. 





The Communist March in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., of Monday, March 8, 
1948: 


ON BEING TOO LATE 


Nearly 10 years ago General MacArthur 
wrote a letter to the late William Allen White 
which will bear repeating today. 

At the time the MacArthur letter was writ- 
ten we were groping for a measure of national 
unity and awareness to cope with the Axis 
menace. There was the distressingly familiar 
division of counsel, the unwillingness to face 


up to the imminence of war, the attempt to 
kid ourselves into believing that we could 
have guns and butter, too. Then, as now, 
the paralyzing weight of wishful thinking 
was a major obstacle to preparing this Na- 
tion for the war which threatened us, and 
it was in that setting that General MacArthur 
wrote: 

“The history of failure in war can almost 
be summed up in two words: Too late. Too 
late in comprehending the deadly purpose of 
a potential enemy; too late in realizing the 
mortal danger; too late in preparedness; too 
late in uniting all possible forces for resist- 
ance; too late in standing with one’s friends. 
Victory in war results from no mysterious 
alchemy or wizardry but depends entirely 
upon the concentration of superior force at 
the critical points of combat. To face an 
adversary in detail has been the prayer of 
every conqueror in history. It is the secret 
of the past successes of the Axis Powers in 
this war. It is their main hope for continued 
and ultimate victory. The greatest strategic 
mistake in all history will be made if America 
fails to recognize the vital moment, if she 
permits again the writing of that fatal 
epitaph: Too late.” 

Surely these words have a significant ap- 
plication to the world scene today. One by 
one the nations of Europe are being toppled 
by the new aggression. Those of our friends 
that remain on their feet are in serious danger 
of being overrun. 

And what are we doing? As time slips away 
from us, we argue and wrangle over what 
to do. A former Vice President would keep 
us from doing anything to resist effectively 
the Communist march across Europe. In the 
Senate the pointless debate drags on, and 
one Senator goes so far as to attac’ the Mar- 
shall plan on the fantastic ground that it is 
a “brazen and preposterous scheme for the 
world-wide redistribution of wealth.” Others 
point to the elements of uncertainty in the 
plan, and would take the supreme risk of 
doing nothing rather than the calculated 
risk which General Marshall advocates. 

It is hard to say how much longer we can 
go on like this. But there can be no doubt 
that we are in serious danger of being too 
late, of kicking our opportunity around until 
the day arrives when all hope of stopping the 
Communists will be gone. 





The Late Honorable Clarence E. Hancock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, our late 
and distinguished colleague Clarence E. 
Hancock was possessed of many qualities 
about which those who knew him longer 
and more intimately have spoken, but I 
shall long remember him as a gentle- 
man to whom one could always turn for 
the warmth of friendship, the sage ad- 
vice, and the kindly guidance that 
springs from a heart and mind long 
dedicated to the service of his fellow- 
man, He aided me on many an occasion 
and manifested deep and intelligent in- 
terest in the necessary work of the re- 
vision of the laws, in which activity I had 
more opportunities to meet with, come 
to know and to appraise him. He was 
a great man and contributed much to 
the strength of our legislative process 
and our Government. We all shall miss 
him. I will—very much. 
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Eduard Benes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid editorial appearing in 
the current issue of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, entitled “Acquainted With 
Grief”: 





ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF 


In all the world today there is no states- 
man more deserving of the respect and pray- 
erful sympathy of Christian people than 
Eduard Benes, president of Czechoslovakia. 

These lines are being written at the very 
moment that the iron curtain is being rung 
down on the honored Czech. Exactly what 
has happened inside the ancient palace at 
Prague is not known, and may never be, but 
of one thing we are perfectly sure: the soul 
of Eduard Benes is unsullied. 

It was as a young university student in 
Prague, almost half a century ago, that the 
youthful Benes came under the magic spell 
and kindling personality of Thomas G. 
Masaryk. That great scholar and patriot 
found in Eduard a lad whose spirit was like 
unto his own, and within the space of a 
few months an affection had developed be- 
tween them that continued to the day the 
older man laid his burden down in death. 

The Hapsburgs of Austria wefe, in that 
day, the masters of ancient Bohemia, and 
their heel was heavy upon the liberty-loving 
people. Inside the University of Prague the 
fires of freedom blazed brightly, even though 
they had to be hidden, and the aging pro- 
fessor and the flowering young philosopher 
spent long evenings planning and dreaming 
of Czechoslovakian independence. 

Every tyranny depends upon ruthlessness 
and espionage, and the student-patriot was 
a daring youth who took great risks. As a 
consequence he was compelled to flee for his 
life and, like many another refugee, he went 
to Prance and enrolled in the universities, 
first at Paris and then at Dijon. Soon 
articles bearing his name started to appear 
in the Czech press. Then other expatriates 
began hunting him out, and within the space 
of a few years he came to be known as one 
of the independence leaders. All the time 
he kept in touch with his old mentor and 
was guided by Dr. Masaryk in both his aca- 
demic work and his struggle for Czechoslo- 
vakian independence. 

In the meantime the young man became 
a master in the fields of philosophy, govern- 
ment, economics, and history. A _ skilled 
linguist, and endowed with a robust body, he 
seemed driven by an insatiable thirst for 
work, 

World War I broke out when Eduard Benes 
was 30 years of age. By this time he was 
giving promise of an unusual career as a 
scholar, and he might have settled down in 
a teaching post in any one of a score of 
universities, for his writings and other ac- 
tivities had brought him to the attention of 
thoughtful men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Czechoslovakian independence was the 
passion of his life, however, and though he 
had settled his scores with the Hapsburgs 
sufficiently to permit him to teach in the 
University of Prague, he laid his career upon 
his country’s altar, allied himself once more 
with Thomas Masaryk, and threw himself 
into an underground movement which aimed 
at the little nation’s deliverance. 

The story of Czech devotion to the Allied 
cause in World War I is one of the epics of 
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that struggle. The thousands of young men 
who fought or contrived their way through 
the German lines and into Allied uniforms 
wrote a chapter of European history that 
will never lose its luster. The Czech army 
that fought its way across three continents 
and emerged among the victors at the last 
had one of the most brilliant achievements 
in the military history of the continent. 

The friendship that existed between Wood- 
row Wilson and Thomas Masaryk proved to 
be one of the determining factors in the 
fashioning of the new republic, once the war 
was over. It is an open secret that the 
American President had a large part in draft- 
ing the general outlines of the Czecho- 
slovakian constitution. Both Masaryk and 
Benes had been compelled to flee for their 
lives in 1915, and the United States nad of- 
fered asylum. 

Almost in a father-and-son relationship 
the two patriots labored through those early 
years of the infant Nation, the older man 
serving as President, and the younger as 
Foreign Minister. Benes, though only 34 
years of age, won world-wide popularity 
almost immediately, and has never lost his 
hold upon the confidence of the great world 
governments. In 80 years of public life he 
nevcr betrayed an ally, he never failed a 
friend, he never deserted a righteous cause, 
and he never lost his hold upon the affections 
of the Czechoslovakian people. When the 
news came out a few days ago that tragedy 
had overtaken his government, men and 
women wept openly on the streets because 
of their beloved President. 

It was in 1934 that he succeeded Professor 
Masaryk as President of the Republic, and 
without altering the traditions of the young 
nation or in any way departing from the 
trust committed to him by his old teacher, 
Eduard Benes began gradually to strengthen 
the internal structure of the Government, 
and to lay strategic plans for its economic 
and educational development. 

In 1938 Czechoslovakia felt the first savage 
blows of the Hitler machine. Sudetenland, 
one of the rich agricultural provinces of the 
nation, was inhabited by considerable num- 
bers of Germans. They had occupied their 
acres for many generations, were undisturbed 
ii their customs, their religion, and their 
economic interests. Their representatives 
in the Nutional Government were shown every 
courtesy and accorded every right. But they 
provided Hitler with his occasion, and the 
German war machine was poised for the 
blow when Czechoslovakia, deserted by her 
western allies, was compelled to submit. A 
year later all the nation fell, and Benes was 
again compelled to go into exile. 

Again he began to operate through an 
underground organization, and again he cap- 
tivated the imagination and affection of his 
beloved people. They knew there was good 
reason for hope as long as Benes was alive. 

In 1945 the dauntless leader was back in 
Prague again, and at the task of rebuilding 
the Government out of the ruins left behind 
in the wake of the war. And ruins they were. 
For political reasons which seem indefensible, 
tae Americans under Gen. George Patton 
were required to stand still just outside the 
Czech border, in order to give Russian troops 
sufficient time to battle their way into the 
city of Prague. In the meantime, the rem- 
nants of the German Army left behind in 
Czechoslovakia, and refusing to accept the 
-erman order to lay down their arms, went 
on an orgy of killing. There was fighting in 
John Hus Square, and the city hall was badly 
damaged. 

The confusion of the postwar days, the 
skillful propaganda of the Communists, the 
vacillating and uncertain policies of the 
Allies, had the effect of splitting Czecho- 
slovakia up into sharply antagonistic fac- 
tions. But one figure loomed large above all 
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contenders. The popularity of President 
Benes grew while the political life of the na- 
tion disintegrated. As late as 6 months ago 
every political party in the land was vowing 
its unalterable loyalty to the beloved leader, 

“My beloved nation will never perish and 
will survive, in glory, all the terrors of hell,” 
Eduard Benes said in his farewell message 
when he fied for London in 1938, and without 
a@ doubt those same words would be upon his 
lips again in 1948 if it were possible for him 
to speak. : 

A loyal Roman Catholic, he believes in re- 
ligious liberty and has been an undeviating 
friend of that cause throughout his entire 
public career. A thoroughly trained mind, 
and an enlightened conscience, he would 
have led ‘his people to a series of monumental 
achievements if he had been given an op- 
portunity. 

We stand in tribute to a great patriot in 
this dark hour. 





Oleomargarine Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
gratifying to know that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is now having hear- 
ings on the question of the removal of the 
tax on oleomargarine. 

Under date of February 26, 1948, I 
spoke at length in the House on this sub- 
ject. My speech appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on page 1793. 

I now present for inclusion in the Rrc- 
ORD a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of South Carolina under date of 
March 4: 


Resolution memoralizing Congress to repeal 
the 10 cents per pound Federal tax on oleo- 
margarine and to enact a tax of one-quar- 
ter of 1 cent per pound on oleomargarine 


Whereas the sale of oleomargarine is now 
taxed by Federal statute at the rate of one- 
quarter of a cent per pound for white, or 
colorless margarine, and at the rate of 10 
cents per pound for colored margarine, which 
legislation was enacted and is maintained by 
dairy-pressure groups from the North and 
Midwest sections of the United States; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States a bill proposing to repeal 
the present law and to enact a flat tax of 
one-quarter of 1 cent per pound on all oleo- 
margarine; and 

Whereas some 5,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine per year are consumed and used 
yearly in this State, purchased primarily by 
low-salaried groups and individuals unable 
to pay high prices for butter; and 

Whereas the adoption by Congress of the 
above-cited legislation would result in a 
saving to South Carolina taxpayers of taxes 
conservatively estimated at in excess of $200,- 
000 per year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the South Carolina delegation in Con- 
gress be urged to lend their influence and ef- 
forts toward the enactment by Congress of 
the above legislation known as H. R. 5292; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each member of the South Carolina 
delegation in the United States House of 
Representatives and Senate. 
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I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the house of representatives. 

JAMES E. HUNTER, Jr., 
Clerk of the House. 


I also include an editorial from Life 
magazine of March 8, 1948: 


MARGARINE VERSUS BUTTER—aA GOOD FIGHT TC 
GET IN ON 


There’s a good fight shaping up in Con- 
gress in which all American housewives have 
a stake. If their side wins they can save at 
least $6,000,000 a year on grocery bills and 
an estimated 88,000,000 woman-hours a year 
in the kitchen. The country would also save 
52,000,000 bushels of grain, which could be 
exported to a hungry world instead of being 
fed to cows and churned into butter. At 
least that is what the makers of oleomargarine 
figure. Even if they exaggerate, there is no 
doubt that their side in this fight is the side 
of the housewife, of justice and of common 
sense. 

For the first time in over 60 years the 
margarine makers have a fighting chance to 
reduce or repeal the discriminatory taxes on 
margarine which have been imposed on con- 
sumers by the butter lobby. Margarine ts the 
only modern case of a perfectly respectable 
commodity being taxed directl, by the United 
States Government just to keep down its 
sales for the benefit of a rival product. In 
addition to this direct tax a licensing law 
keeps half of all grocers from handling mar- 
garine; the sale of colored margarine is pro- 
hibited entirely in 23 States; and the United 
States Army and Navy are forbidden by law 
to use any kind of margarine, as are the 
public hospitals, jails, etc., of 17 States. 

In spite of this the per capita consumption 
of margarine has gradually gone up, espe- 
clally since 1940. Such is the achievement 
of the patient margarine makers, whose prod- 
uct, made from vegetable oils instead of milk, 
is no less nutritious than butter, and whose 
prices, uespite the tax handicap, are a whole 
lot lower. Most housewives who can get 
margarine for 80 cents or 40 cents aren't 
going to pay 90 cents for butter, even if they 
have to waste time mixing In the color. So 
the tax is just a senseless penalty and an 
empty monument to the power of the butter 
lobby. 

Whether you like margarine or not, you 
must agree that this is a fairly outrageous 
situation. When the first antimargarine tax 
was passed in 1886, there were enough fraud- 
ulent margarine makers to lend a slight pro 
bono publico flavor to the legislation. That 
hasn’t been true for years. The butter 
lobby’s main argument for the tax nowadays 
is that dairy farming is a great national asset. 
Representative Murray 2f Wisconsin brings 
a toy Holstein into the House, describes the 
miraculous food-producing powers of her 
species, and calls her “the foster mother of 
the human race.” No doubt she is all of 
that, but the soybean and the cottonseed are 
productive little assets too. Indeed, the soy- 
bean has recently been winning more new 
congressional friends than the cow. And 
this year the soybean and cotton seed Con- 
gressmen, sparked by a Republican freshman 
from Indiana named MITCHELL, who used to 
peddle margarine from a truck, have organ- 
ized a lobby which is as loud and enthusi- 
astic as the butter lobby is quiet and smooth 
They have been promised hearings on some 
of the many justice-to-margarine bills now 
in the House Agriculture Committee. This 
committee is dairy-dominated and has 
smothered many such bills before. It may 
smother them again but, as we say, there is 
a fighting chance. So if you are tired of hav- 
ing margarine discriminated against, write 
to your own Congressman or to Representa- 
tive Epwarp MITCHELL. Incidentally, did you 
know that in the wintertime butter is artifi- 
cially colored too? 
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And I include a recent editorial from 
the Charlotte Observer: 


MARGARINE AND HEALTH 


The question of which is the more nourish- 
ing and healthful, especially for children, has 
been brought into the butter versus marga- 
rine battle, which is a fight for and against 
the elimination of special Federal taxes de- 
signed to discourage the use of oleomargarine 
as a substitute for butter. 

Some of those interested in having the un- 
fair and unjustifiable restrictions on marga- 
rine continued have advanced the argument 
that butter contains some exclusive growth- 
promoting element. The margarine inter- 
ests have pointed out that the claim is based 
upon experiments with rats in the Nether- 
lands years ago and that the conclusions 
“have never been confirmed in this country 
nor abroad.” ; 

On the other hand, the February 7 issue 
of the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation contains an articie by two Chicago 
physicians and a noted scientist who col- 
laborated in a special study in fat nutrition, 
which assures the housewife that margarine 
is as good for growing children as butter. 

These authorities assure the mothers that, 
so far as the two fats are concerned, children 
eating margarine will grow just as fast, be 
just as healthy, and have just as good red 
blood counts and hemoglobin determinations 
as those who eat butter. 

These findings resulted from a special 
study conducted at two Chicago institutions 
by Harry Leichenger, M. D., George Eisenberg, 
M. D., and Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., M. &., 
the last an eminent University of Chicago 
physiologist. 

But it is not because Congress believes but- 
ter is more healthful than margarine that 
heavy special taxes are imposed on the latter 
and not applied to butter. The only reason 
the special tax was ever imposed years ago 
and has been continued ever since was the 
pressure of northern dairy interests who de- 
manded Federal protection against the com- 
petition of the southern product, made prin- 
cipally from cottonseed oil but now made 
also from soybeans. 

The special tax on margarine for the bene- 
fit of the dairy interests, as this newspaper 
has contended, is no more justifiable or de- 
fensible than a special Federal tax on cotton 
goods designed to discourage their use in 
competition with wool and rayon. 





Reciprocal Trade Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
_eave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 

he Christian Science Monitor, of March 
8, 1948, on the importance of reenact- 
ment of the reciprocal trade program 
developed under the guidance of Hon. 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee: 

RENEW THE HULL ACT 

President Truman last week urged re- 
newal of the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for another 3 years. The meas- 
ure will expire in June unless Congress votes 
its extension. Congressional leaders were 
reported as cool to the President’s proposal. 
The public should help them change their 
minds. 


The reciprocal trade program, under which 
the Government grants reductions in tariffs 
to nations willing to accord matching op- 
portunities to American products in their 
markets, is in line with the effort for post- 
war reconstruction. Its usefulness will not 
have been outlived in 3 years. 

Indeed, it is only realistic for a nation 
which, like the United States, is lending 
heavily abroad to help keep international 
trade channels open so that present bor- 
rowers may become future payers of debts. 
There is only one way America can collect 
for the goods it is now sending abroad. That 
is to take goods when others have them to 
offer on advantageous terms. 

The reciprocal-trade program is anathema 
to some Members of Congress because it de- 
prives them of the exercise of that old politi- 
cal custom of logrolling as this applied to 
tariff making. One result of logrolling was 
that it caused many tariffs to mount, not 
because of public interest but because legis- 
lators offered their support for others’ de- 
mands for high tariffs in exchange for sup- 
port for their own. 

Now the United States has put itself on 
record before the whole world as seeking 
means to increase the flow of world trade. 
Its leadership led to the Geneva Conference 


- last summer, which, in turn, led to the 


Havana meeting now working to draft a 
Charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation. Failure to renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Act not only would be a severe blow 
to the ITO program but would damage Amer- 
ican prestige as a world leader. 





Reservists Retirement Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my great interest in H. R. 
2744, the Reservists’ retirement bill. 
Passage of this excellent program is ab- 
solutely necessary, in my judgment, if we 
are to avoid severe attrition in the Re- 
serves and an expensive turn-over of of- 
ficers in the peacetime years. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation 
would pay untold dividends in the future 
and would also, in a sense, partially can- 
cel a debt which we owe to the Reserve 
Corps. It would be a fitting recognition 
of the services rendered by this group of 
citizens who do so much in both peace 
and war. 

These men are the citizen soldiers and 
sailors who take themselves away from 
their busy economic, social, and family 
life to prepare themselves in time of peace 
to defend this country in time of emer- 
gency. Very few people realize the time 
and energy devoted by the Reservists to 
their peacetime training. While others 
are enjoying their leisure time these men 
are training and keeping themselves 
physically fit for military duty. 

A small percentage of these reservists 
receive toker. pay in the way of drill pay, 
which hardly covers the cost of transpor- 
tation to and from the armory for such 
drills. A vast majority receive no finan- 
cial compensation whatever, except when 
on active duty. This bill would in a 
small way partially compensate Reserv- 
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ists after long years of service in the 
Reserve for their expenses and the eco- 
nomic losses they have suffered as a re- 
sult of their Reserve activities. 

The measure would materially assist 
this country in being able to maintain 
and operate an adequate National Guard 
and Organized Reserve Corps. Continu- 
ity of service for a reasonably long period 
of time is necessary in the Organized Re- 
serve Corps if we are to have properly 
organized and properly trained units 
ready for mobilization in time of a na- 
tional emergency. Time is going to be 
the greatest factor in the opening phases 
of any future conflict. It is essential 
that we do not allow the civilian com- 
ponents of our armed forces to become so 
weak that they become ineffective. 

Through passage of this bill we would 
also obtain a better qualified component 
of enlisted men and officers. It would 
provide an incentive to stay in the Re- 
Serve components of the armed forces for 
a long period of time. The Reservist 
would also have the incentive to ade- 
quately and properly perform the re- 
quired training in addition to attending 
active duty camps and active duty 
schools. We would thereby be provided 
with the assurance that the Reservists of 
the future would be much better pre- 
pared to meet the requirements of a na- 
tional emergency than ever before. 

The Regular Army, the Regular Navy, 
the Regular Air Force and the Regu- 
lar Marine Corps are but one element in 
our defense structure. Upon the Army 
Reservists and other civilian components 
hinge the efficiency of the regular sery- 
ices in repelling aggression. We in Con- 
gress must provide the necessary incen- 
tives for peacetime training. Let us not 
hesitate in the speedy enactment of 
H. R. 2744. 


a 


Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the letter I have just received 
from my good friend Mr. Max Slepin, of 
Philadelphia, who has recently completed 
a survey in Palestine of the conditions 
which confront the Jewish people who 
are so valiantly fighting for a homeland. 
Mr. Slepin is a veteran of both World 
Wars with an outstanding combat record 
in the one just ended, and I value his 
opinions as those of a great patriot and 
a great American. His letter follows: 

Tet Aviv, PALESTINE, 
February 25, 1948. 

Dear Pau: Greetings from Palestine. I 
have been all over thisland. Am writing this 
from Kjer Deram in the Negev (that part of 
the Negev which the United Nations decreed 
to be Arab). Have been along the Syrian and 
Transjordan borders in Upper Gallilee— 
sailed on the Jordan River and the Sea of 
Galilee—been to Haifa, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
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and Jaffa. Have been shot at several times: 
at Tiberius, at Rishamiya, and below Beerook 
Itzhak. Have talked to government officials, 
Jewish Agency officials, Arabs, and the boys 
and girls (those wonderful boys and girls) of 
the Palmach and the Haganah. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of ever 50 
many places well known in the lore of biblical 
history; my feet have trod on sacred and hal- 
lowed soil; I have sailed on the Jordan and 
the Sea of Galilee; I have flown over this 
land. Paul, the Jews and the Palestinian 
Arabs can get along in peace and each eke 
out here the kind of a life they both and 
each want. It’s the outsiders—the Arab 
gangsters in the pay (they are all merce- 
naries) of the Mufti and the Hussein family, 
from Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Transjordan, and 
Egypt who are stirring up all this trouble, 
aided and abetted by the British. It pleases 
British policy to have this land without an 
established law and order of justice rather 
than of force. She can only profit by con- 
fusion and strife. Hence she is backing the 
Arab—openly and behind the scenes—with 
arms, with restrictions, with propaganda, and 
by murder. 

I predict, Paul, that this land will be either 
the start of a strong and successful United 
Nations that will assure the peace and better 
world for which we fought to establish—or 
it wil! prove the spark that will ignite the 
world into World War III and destruction. 

I don’t feel that England wants peace. 

Where do we stand? 

Sholom, 

Max SLEPIN. 





Service to the Veterans Should Not Be 
Jeopardized 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 . 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
duction in the number of employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration by eighty- 
five hundred, effective March 26, 1948, 
should not be permitted. 

Evidence has been presented before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to prove 
that, statements of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the contrary, medical 
services to disabled veterans would be 
curtailed under the plan. This must 
not happen. 

Veterans throughout the country are 
dist. rbed over this new proposal and so 
are many nonveterans who feel that for 
the sake of saving > few dollars the 
welfare of those who saved us from 
the enemy a few years back will be 
jeopardized. 

As a sample of a large number of reso- 
lutions I have received on the subject, 
I include, as part of my remarks, a reso- 
lution adopted on February 16, 1948, by 
the United Veterans Council of Provi- 
dence, R. 1: 

Resolution expressing dissatisfaction of the 
members with issues affecting the fulfill- 
ment of the provisions of the GI bill of 
rights 
Whereas the local as well as national press 

has recently released information to the 

effect that 6,810 employees will be released 

from the 13 branch offices of the VA and a 

total of 8,500 from the entire VA, which in- 





cludes about 1,650 in the central-office force. 
This all done to keep within the provisions 
made in the 1949 budget of $6,100,000,000; 
and 

Whereas the foregoing cut affects the 
Providence regional office to the extent of 56 
employees, mostly in adjudication, rehabili- 
tation, and contact and will of course result 
in deferred training programs as well as back- 
logs in compensation payments on disabili- 
ties allowed by adjudication and subsistence 
payments contingent upon registration rec- 
ords, all of which immediately affect the 
veterans of this area; and 

Whereas the allocation of employees for 
the branch areas was determined by the 
veteran population of the respective States, 
and the branch offices in turn delegated to 
allocate and assign employees to the States, 
has resulted in local injustice; and 

Whereas the original allocation for the 
Providence office was based upon the veteran 
population of Rhode Island, and did not pro- 
vide for the men coming under this juris- 
diction from the four lower counties of the 
State of Massachusetts, would justify an in- 
vestigation of the situation with a view to 
establishing an equity for the Providence 
area; and 

Whereas the program of rehabilitation has 
progressed to a point that permits conserva- 
tive estimate of time and expenditure to 
complete its provisions and reductions in 
said division will seriously affect all veterans 
in training; disabled and able-bodied; and 

Whereas a plan of redistribution of em- 
ployees in divisions whose work is waning 
among divisions where needs exist and con- 
serving all employees available in divisions 
where backlogs exist due to curtailment and 
release of employees is necessary. This is to 
include in every instance veterans whose 
experience qualifies them to continue in 
the service even in a lower-paid bracket, to 
continue in service; and 
- Whereas provisions made for the classifica- 
tion of employees on indefinite qualifications 
worked out by employees themselves and 
never standardized do not insure the highest 
standards and should be supplemented by 
direction and specific review of Central Office 
Personnel Office whose evaluation of the hu- 
man issues would reveal the seasonal rise and 
fall of the respective elements of the work; 
and 

Whereas the loan guarantee program has 
been acknowledged in astounding default the 
complex program should be revised and di- 
rected as well as controlled by Central Office 
or an agency specifically charged with the re- 
sponsibility and not left to local application 
of various State laws governing ownership. 
To remove the confusion that prevails to the 
point that veterans question the safety of the 
present plan and default at will; and 

Whereas the care of disabled veterans is 
now being jeopardized because of an over- 
organized administrative unit handling the 
administration of legislation passed by Con- 
gress in the interest of veterans, also because 
of a far-sighted Congress refusing to appro- 
priate unlimited funds to maintain said un- 
necessary administrative force: Be it 

Resolved, That the United Veterans’ Coun- 
cil protest against the announced cut in per- 
sonnel until such study is made of the sit- 
uation in Rhode Island as mentioned in this 
resolution; and 

Further, That a study be made by a dis- 
intgested committee named by Gen. Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., or his representative in Washington 
of all points mentioned in this resolution 
with a view to aiding all the States in prob- 
lems of a similar nature; and 

Further, That reduction in personnel in- 
clude first superficial activities which might 
be idealistic in the perfection of old-line, 
long-established agencies of Government but 
not justified in the intensive program of the 
Veterans’ Administration, now at the peak of 
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work parallel with any war activity staffed 
generously to meet any emergency; and 

Further, That divisions of the Veterans’ 
Administration serving the veteran in a direct 
way be adequately manned to do the job and 
not permitted to have delay through uncon- 
trolled backlogs which withhold from him 
his rights; and 

Further, That consideration be given the 
plan to have the post office receive insurance 
premiums, since many of them are already 
paid by money order, thereby causing extra 
expense to the veteran and again to the col- 
lecting office receipting for same; and 

Further; That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the congres- 
sional delegation of this State and to Hon. 
EpiTH N. Rocers, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, as well as to na- 
tional commanders of the respective units of 
this United Council, that they may have the 
data herein as basic requirements for the 
perfection of the program now confronting 
General Gray as Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, to whom the original of the resolution 
bearing the signature of the officers of each 


. Organization will be sent; and 


Further, That United States civil service be 
recentralized to area control and relieve em- 
ployees of personnel section in regional 
agency offices of this duty to allow full time 
for loca] matters of personnel. 

Adopted as read and signed by the officers 
present. 

Squire GREENHALGH, 
American Legion. 
THADDEUS M. KRAUs, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
CHARLES R. LOMBARDI, 
Disabled American Veterans. 
EpwWIn L. CLArK 
Spanish War Veterans. 
RALPH M. Lrwis, 
American Veterans of World War II. 
EVERETT LEVINSON, 
Jewish War Veterans. 
JAMEs C. Scott, 
Marine Corps League. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., February 16, 1948. 








Pay Increases for Postal and Other 
Federal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, March 3, I ap- 
peared before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in support of 
legislation which I have introduced, 
namely, H. R. 4727 and H. R. 4773, which 
would give our worthy postal and Fed- 
eral employees a much-needed increase 
in salary of $800 per year. Since mak- 
ing my statement before the committee, 
I have received a letter which I wish had 
been in my hands earlier for presenta- 
tion to the committee. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived from Mrs. Wilma E. Wilson, of 
Seattle, Wash., who writes feelingly on 
a condition confronting thousands of 
loyal, dependable, and diligent Federal 
Government workers and their families 
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who are locking to this Congress for as- 
sistance and relief in meeting the emer- 
gency problem of inadequate pay and 
high costs of living: 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 1, 1948. 
Hon. Homer R. JONEs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please, sir, consider favorably 
the post-office bill giving postal workers the 
additional $800 take-home pay. 

We, the families of postal employees, have 
been waiting a long time for our men to 
bring home a pay check that will permit us 
to pay our monthly bills and leave us just a 
little to save for emergencies. 

The other raise didn’t even cover the in- 
creased cost of living at the time it was 
given, and in spite of statistics to the con- 
trary, we have had no drop in the over-all 
cost of living in Washington State. Com- 
modities went down in price in a very few 
instances but have risen even higher than 
they were before the market drop. Increases 
in freight rates, fuel oil, coal, gas, food, 
clothing, even doctor and hospital costs 
have put us with our backs to the wall and 
have made it impossible to live in any sort 
of even modest comfort. Local real-estate 
taxes and assessments are increasing, too. 

Our savings are gone. No prospect of new 
equipment to replace worn-out things in 
our homes. No new car to replace the worn- 
out junk heaps that cost 4 to 5 times as much 
to repair as they did in 1940. No vacation 
away from home; we spend ours in the back 
yard surrounded by other back yards. No 
neighborhood movies at 50 cents each—$2 
for a family of four. No new clothing. Only 
the cheapest food to keep us going, not what 
we like but what we can pay for. 

I don’t like to cry about it too much as 
I know that you get it on every side, but my 
husband went to work for the Post Office 
Department at the age of 19 and has been 
there for 28 years. He brings home $55 a 
week and he is better paid than most. How, 
in heaven’s name, can a family live on that 
amount these days? 

Thank you for what you have done and 
for what you can do to help us now. 

Sincerely, 
WILMA E. WILSON. 





What Dees H. R. 2873 Do to the Columbia 


River Power Rate? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many charges and countercharges 
regarding the effects of the House-en- 
acted version of H. R. 2873 upon existing 
and contemplated multiple-purpose 
Federal projects. Because the main ef- 
fort in my fight of many years for the 
sound financing and repayment of these 
projects has been in the direction of 
presenting the facts regarding them, I 
have caused to be made a rather ex- 
tensive study of this problem. I am 
happy to present the result of this study 
at this time, for the information of all 
who have a genuine interest in sound 
development of o-1 reimbursable Federal 
projects. 

I hope those who have had an active 
part in pushing amendments to the rec- 
ljlamation acts will study these remarks 


carefully. If their conclusions are the 

Same as mine, they will agree with me 

that this ill-advised, ill-timed piece of 

legislation should be buried deep under- 
ground until such time as we can achieve 

@ more reasonable and practical ap- 

proach to the entire subject. 

COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT—EFFECT OF HOUSE 
ENACTED H. R. 2873 ON ANNUAL FINANCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS 
The Rockwell bill as enacted by the 

House of Representatives on January 23, 
1948, contains so many ambiguities that 
a definitive statement as to its effect on 
the pay-out of the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect cannot be made. In attempting to 
appraise the effect of the bill it is neces- 
sary to make assumptions on major 
points and to ignore smaller ones, al- 
though the latter may ultimately affect 
the results. 

An understanding of the effect of the 
enacted bill requires, first, an examina- 
tion of certain points of the existing law 
and the existing payout plan for the 
project. The present reclamation law 
requires that the landowners make their 
payments within a maximum period of 
40 years beginning after a developmental 
period of not to exceed 10 years. The 
landowners thus have a maximum period 
of 50 years after water is made available. 
The present law does not fix any specific 
period for the repayment of the power 
investment or for the repayment of the 
irrigation subsidy—that is the amount 
of costs allocated to irrigation, but in 
excess of the ability of the landowners 
to repay and thus assigned to be repaid 
from power revenues. 

The plan of pay-out for the project un- 
der present laws has been fixed in a 
memorandum of understanding entered 
into by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
Under this agreement, the pay-out period 
ends with fiscal year 2017, which is 50 
years after water is made available to the 
last block of land in 1967. In other 
words, the over-all pay-out period is con- 
trolled by the 50-year water users’ re- 
payment period in the existing law. 
However, this period ending with 2017 
applies to the repayment of the power 
investment, and the subsidy determined 
on the basis of the 1940 cost estimates of 
the irrigation works. Any additional 
subsidy resulting from costs in excess 
of those 1940 estimates for the irrigation 
works is to be repaid by an extension of 
the pay-out period beyond fiscal year 
2017. Current cost estimates indicate 
an increase in the cost of irrigation of 
about $96,000,000 over 1940 estimates and 
this would require a 15-year extension of 
the pay-out period for the irrigation 
works beyond 2017. 

In the Rockwell bill as recommended 
by the Public Lands Committee—but not 
as enacted by the House—there was a so- 
called “extension” of the repayment ‘be- 
riod from 50 years to 78 years. Inasmuch 
as existing law fixes no specific period 
for power or subsidy repayment, it is in- 
correct to think of the recommended bill 
as extending the period. However, 78 
years would represent an extension in 
comparison with past practice of the 
Bureau of Reclamation which has been 
to follow a 50-year period. In the case 
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of the Columbia Basin project, under 
present pay-out procedures, the basic 
period is 50 years even though the over- 
all period is 75 years. This results from 
the fact that the period of construction 
covers 25 years. The one exception to 
the basic 50-year concept is the afore- 
said extension beyond 2017 for additional 
irrigation subsidy. 

Under the. present pay-out plan the 
payments are applied first to repaying 
the power investment, inasmuch as it is 
by agreement interest bearing. The pow- 
er investment is paid off in 1974, which 
is 33 years, beginning with 1942, the first 
year in which the main generators start- 
ed producing power. After 1974 the an- 
nual payments are applied toward repay- 
ment of the irrigation subsidy. At the 
same time, of course, the land owners are 
making payments toward their agreed 
share of the repayment obligation which 
has been fixed at an average of $85 per 
acre. 

As stated above, the bill as reported 
fixed 78 years as the repayment period 
for power. In the bill as enacted in the 
House, the period has been cut to 50 
years from the date each power feature 
becomes revenue producing, or the use- 
ful life of the feature, whichever is the 
shorter. In the bill as reported, the sub- 
sidy would have to be repaid within 50 
years “insofar as practicable.” 

The changes in the repayment period 
in the bill as enacted as compared with 
the existing law result in materially col- 
lapsing or shortening the permissible re- 
payment period. The relative timing of 
power and irrigation features can also 
operate quite adversely under the provi- 
sions of the bill as enacted by the House. 
It is theoretically possible, if for some 
reason a block of land was delayed for a 
number of years, to require that the sub- 
sidy alotted to that block of land be com- 
pletely repaid from power before water 
was even delivered to it. Conversely it 
i: theoretically possible if the power de- 
velopment were delayed sufficiently long 
after the irrigation development that the 
subsidy would have to be repaid before 
the power development became revenue 
producing. These situations arise out of 
the fact that under the bill as enacted 
in the House the subsidy must be repaid 
within 50 years from the time water was 
brought on each block of land, or 50 years 
from the time each power feature be- 
comes revenue producing, whichever is 
shorter. This is the most serious feature 
of the enacted bill as regards the burden 
imposed upon power revenues. It re- 
quires repayment of: 

(a) Power and subsidy in the same 50- 
year period if both start together; 

(b) Power and subsidy in the same 50- 
year period if power starts first; or 

(c) Subsidy in less than 59 years of 
power operations if irrigation starts first, 
and power in 50 years after power starts. 

In other words, the bill as enacted 
does not permit the over-all 75-year pe- 
riod presently agreed upon, nor would 
it permit extension beyond those 75 years 
for additional subsidy due to costs in ex- 
cess of the 1940 estimates for specific 
irrigation works. 

Under the present pay-out agreement, 
the annual financial requirements for 
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the project as shown by column 4 of 
schedule C-2 are $9,332,570 for 1952 and 
subsequent years, with annual payments 
of $6,200,000 to $9,000,000 for the in- 
terim years, 1948 to 1951, inclusive. The 
requirements under the terms of the 
House enacted Rockwell bill have been 
estimated to be $12,310,000 per year, an 
increase of $2,977,430, or 32 percent, be- 
ginning in 1952 if the scheduled pay- 
ments for the interim years 1948 to 1951, 
inclusive, are also increased about one- 
third. This is on the basis of a pay-out 
period ending with fiscal year 2001, 
which is 50 years after 1951, when the 
last generator is scheduled to go into 
service. This assumes that the bill as 
enacted permits a pay-out pesiod of 50 
years after the last generator becomes 
revenue producing. 

If, on the other hand, the bill as en- 
acted means that the entire pay-out 
must be made in 50 years beginning with 
1942, when the first main generator be- 
came revenue producing, the pay-out 
period would end with 1991 and the an- 
nual requirement beginning with 1952 
would be $14,650,000, an increase of 
$5,317,430, or 57 percent, if in addition 
the payments were increased about 55 
percent in the interim years 1948 to 1951, 
inclusive. This latter interpretation 
would be on the assumption that the 
project has only one power feature and 
it became revenue producing in 1942. 
This appears to be an extreme view. It 
may be possible to construe the act as 
considering each generator a power fea- 
ture and on that basis the pay-out pe- 
riod could end with fiscal year 2001. 





Appropriations for Maintenance, Bureau 
of Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therein a statement made by 
me on March 8, 1948, before the House 


Subcommittee on Appropriations for the . 


Bureau of Ships budget, Department of 
the Navy: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am concerned over the ability of the Bu- 
reau of Ships to discharge its heavy obliga- 
tions to the citizens of this Nation in these 
critical days of world unrest if the recom- 
mendations as appearing on pages 748 to 750 
inclusive, of the budget of the United States 
Government transmitted to the Congress by 
the President are approved by this commit- 
tee and later enacted into law. It is that 
great concern which causes me to appear here 
today to discuss with you the recommended 
appropriations for “Maintenance, Bureau of 
Ships,” and particularly those parts of that 
appropriation dealing with “Maintenance of 
active fleet,” “Maintenance of Reserve Fleet,” 
and “Maintenance and operation of Shore 
Establishment,” as appearing in the budget 
estimates of the Department of the Navy. 

r come before you in an extremely pe- 
culiar role. I am an ardent believer in a 


policy of Government which will result in 
reduction of costs of operation of the various 
departments, bureaus, and agencies which 
go to make up our Government. I do not 


believe that we should permit extravagance 


in the expenditure of our tax dollars, no 
matter how important may be the program 
which those tax dollars support. Extrava- 
gance is waste, and I believe in the principle 
which dominates this Congress that waste 
must be eliminated and that substantial re- 
ductions in the cost of Government must be 
achieved. I am well aware that this belief 
and desire prevails in this important com- 
mittee, and I want to assure the members, 
and you Mr. Chairman, that I recognize and 
espouse this program promulgated by the 
majority of the Congress which will re- 
establish reasonable bounds on Federal 
spending. 

1 am willing, however, Mr. Chairman, to 
court the possibility of misunderstanding as 
to my true position and concern with regard 
to proper Government thrift by bringing to 
your attention certain facts which may not 
clearly be established in the record of your 
hearings. They are facts I believe you, in 
your position, would like to know, for these 
facts have an important bearing on our na- 
tional defense establishment. 

All of us are well aware of the great un- 
rest in the world. None of us can foresee 
what the future may bring, but it is my con- 
viction, a belief which I am sure is shared 
fully by this committee, that prudence and 
wisdom dictate that the Congress not dis- 
sipate the tremendous fighting strength 
which we built up during the war by failure 
at this critical juncture to provide sufficient 
funds properly to safeguard our national 
investment. 

Every legislator knows the tendency by 
governmental agencies to pad budget esti- 
mates in anticipation of congressional cuts. 
It has been done for years and we have seen 
considerable evidence that it has been done 
again in advancing appropriation proposals 
for the 1949 fiscal year. 

It is noteworthy, therefore that in dealing 
with the agency in which I am particularly 
concerned at this time, the Bureau of Ships 
of the Navy Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget was restrained in this practice and 
submitted estimates on the Bureau of Ships’ 
needs which while attempting to be accurate 
and fair were severely cautious, and frugal to 
the point of being detrimental to the good 
of the service and the welfare of the Nation. 

It is the duty of the Bureau of Ships of 
the Navy Department to maintain, repair, 
and overhaul our vast Navy fleet, both active 
and inactive. To carry out its material re- 
sponsibilities the Navy Department requested 
$710,727,000 which subsequently was reduced 
by the Bureau of the Budget to $323,843,000. 
The latter amount covers some $8,000,000 for 
communications expenses which previously 
were paid from other appropriations. Thus, 
the effective amount for the Bureau is 
$315,843,000. You will note that this amount 
represents a decrease below 1948 appropria- 
tions of about $70,000,000. Expressed per- 
centagewise, this will mean approximately 
an 18 percent reduction in funds provided 
to maintain and improve the same fleet, both 
active and inactive, provided for in 1948. 
Costs of maintenance have not decreased, 
but have in fact increased on a scale com- 
parable to the price and cost inflation re- 
fiected everywhere throughout our national 
economy. There is a further obligation 
against any Bureau of Ships appropriation 
made for fiscal 1949 of about $15,000,000 due 
to the recent wage increases. 

I should like to point out that this reduc- 
tion for the Bureau of Ships estimates over 
1948 appropriations is approximately 18 per- 
cent, whereas the comparable figures for the 
Navy Department as a whole show no essen- 
tial decrease. You will observe, too, Mr. 
Chairman, that this particular Bureau 
sustains the largest reduction in estimates, 
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percentagewise, of any of the major naval 
functions. 

It is important to note that we have in- 
vested in our active fleet nearly $7,000,000,- 
000. These are the ships in commission upon 
which we must depend for’defensive pur- 
poses and these ships should be maintained 
in full fighting condition. 

In addition to these ships, we have another 
fleet, commonly classified cs the inactive, or 
“moth ball” fieet, in which we have invested 
another $9,000,000,000. These are the ships 
which have been placed in a reserve status, 
but which would bring us up to our full war- 
time strength in the event of an emergency. 

Please note that this total investment of 
$16,000,000,000 is protected by only a $129,- 
050,000 maintenance fund. I believe you will 
agree, Mr. Chairman, for any businessman 
will agree, that this is a small sum indeed to 
spend to keep in adequate repair and opera- 
tion a fleet representing so large an invest- 
ment. 

I remember that in the course of last year’s 
hearing on this subject it was argued that the 
Bureau of Ships of the Navy Department had, 
in addition to the then new appropriations 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, a 
carry-over appropriation from former ap- 
propriations. The amount was approxi- 
mately $264,000,000. If the same argument is 
advanced again this year, the estimated 
carry-over appropriations from 1947 and 1948 
into 1949 amounts to only $209,000,000. 

Attesting, Mr. Chairman and members, to 
the sincerity and accuracy of the Bureau of 
Ship’s operations is the fact that today its 
civilian field complement has been reduced 
73 percent from the wartime peak, whereas 
the total reduction for the Navy is only 56 
percent. The civilian force in the Bureau it- 
self has been reduced 48 percent, as compared 
to a total reduction of but 35 percent for the 
entire Navy Department. 

All of us recognize, Mr. Chairman, that na- 
tional security demands that we not relax 
our material maintenance and improvement. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the budget estimates for 
fiscal 1949 for the Bureau of Ships are some 
$119,000,000 less than appropriated in 1947, 
and about $70,000,000 less than appropriated 
in 1948. Among the reductions there is a 
decrease of 5 percent for the Naval Re- 
serve, but more startling, Mr. Chairman, in 
the face of our national need for maintain- 
ing sufficient scientific research and develop- 
ment the present budget estimates suggest a 
34-percent decrease in funds for this ac- 
tivity. There are only minor funds provided 
specifically for alternations or improvements 
to the fleet. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we must look at 
the immediate future and maintain the 
strength represented in our vast active and 
inactive fleet. I believe we must keep in 
readiness those weapons now available to us 
and be prepared to use them in the vent 
an emergency should arise. 

There is no need for me to advise you, 
gentlemen, that a Navy fleet is expensive to 
maintain. You are well aware that unless 
its guns, its engines, and its other facilities 
are in first-class condition at all times, it 
is not a potent instrument for defense 
Minimum standards of maintenance are not 
adequate provision for even a minimum pro- 
gram of national defense, for deterioration 
in material condition dissipates our defen- 
sive abilities and invites dissolution of our 
entire naval program. 

As I have already pointed out, the Bureau 
of Ships has imposed sharp personnel re- 
ductions in preparing fer and operating un- 
det the limitations of the 1948 appropria- 
tion. I believe the Bureau is to be com- 
mended for its spirit in carrying out the de- 
sire of the Congress in effecting past econo- 
mies and for its apparent willingness to at- 
tempt further savings. However, it is a re- 


sponsibility of this Congress to pass judg- 
ment upon the wisdom of any reductions. In 
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my opinion, there is no wisdom in a pro- 
gram of appropriations which will neces- 
sitate further sharp reductions in civilian 
personnel for this agency as a result of the 
reductions made in salary allowance estimates 
for the Bureau. 

On January 1, 1948, the Bureau of Ships 
had in Washington only 2,022 employed as 
compared with 2,150 civilians in October of 
1941, about 2 months before Pearl Harbor. 
Comparisons made on the same dates cov- 
ering civilian employees engaged in actual 
maintenance and repair work, including all 
categories of skilled technicians, in the navy 
yards throughout the country, indicate the 
seriousness of the reduction even more sharp- 
ly. On October 1, 1941, Portsmouth Yard 
had 10,250; January 1, 1948, Portsmouth had 
only 5,369. Boston had in 1941, 20,458; in 
1948, 9.411. New York, 22,690 against 10,828; 
Philadelphia 22,308 against 9,264; Norfolk 
25,924 against 10,064; Charleston 10,688 
against 6,531; Long Beach was not in exist- 
ence in 1941 and in January of this year 
had 7,630; San Francisco was not in exist- 
ence in 1941 and in 1948 had 7,315; Mare Is- 
land in 1941 had 22,839 and on January 1, 
1948 had 10,765; Puget Sound, 15,857 in 1941 
against 8,804 in 1948; and Pearl Harbor, 8,- 
371 on October 1, 1941 against 6,000 even on 
January 1, 1948. Mr. Chairman, on October 
1, 1941, a few months before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the total civilian per- 
sonnel employed by the Bureau of Ships was 
159,385. The responsibilities of this Bureau 
have increased tremendously in that inter- 
vening period and the present force allow- 
ances will not permit the Bureau to carry 
out properly the development and mainte- 
nance responsibilities which are the Bureau’s 
if further cuts are permitted and confirmed. 

Mr. Chairman and members, consider that 
this agency today has under its control the 
maintenance of almost 3,100 naval ships of 
all types with a tonnage of nearly 8,500,000 
and that it is meeting its responsibilities 
with a civilian complement almost identical 
to that of October 1941 when it had only 800 
ships with a total tonnage of 2,400,000. 

In the period of World War II all of us 
learned to appreciate the value and neces- 
sity of logistics. Our Navy fleet today is 
based on logistic findings with the types of 
vessels dictated by the requirements of effi- 
cient operation. 

Certainly, this maintenance appropriation 
which last year was little more than 2 per- 
cent in comparison to our naval investinent 
in ships, to carry on the vital and essential 
task of maintaining and operating our Navy 
fleet, merits reconsideration of its need. 

To my personal and certain knowledge. 
based on intimate relationship with one of 
our great navy yards located in the city of 
Bremerton in the State of Washington, there 
is a backlog of unfinished work on our naval 
vessels accumulating steadily and rapidly. 
We must soon reach a time when deteriora- 
tion will set in, both in our active fleet and 
in the inactive fieet. We can avoid this 
only by making proper provisions both in 
funds and personnel, to protect the invest- 
ment the American taxpayer has in our naval 
fleet and in the defense and security pro- 
gram of the Nation. 

Reductions effected in the Bureau of Ships 
budget, Mr. Chairman, affect more than the 
naval shipyards. Rescissions in that budget 
affect employment in private shipyards as 
weli. They affect civilian component manu- 
facturers who fabricate equipment for the 
Navy. This is a serious matter, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I mentioned before that approximately 
$15,000,000 must be absorbed in this year’s 
budget allowances for wage increases created 
since the last appropriations. Unless this 
amount is added to the present estimates, 
severe cuts must be made in civilian person- 


nel which will result in the loss of skilled 
technical personnel who are essential to our 
national defense. Necessity will cause them 
to seek other employment, and the effect of 
Navy reductions having already worked detri- 
mentally to the private shipyards, that em- 
ployment cannot be shifted to the private 
yards. The essential trained, skilled tech- 
nical personnel are lost irretrievably to the 
industry and to the navy yards. You cannot 
train efficient shipyard workers overnight. 
There is an obvious minimum of personnel 
which must be maintained at a navy yard to 
insure efficient operation. As in a manufac- 
turing plant, if the number is too small, 
overhead increases unit costs inordinately. 
The Congress must take these and related 
facts, Mr. Chairman, into account in con- 
sidering the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Ships if we are to avoid dissipation of those 
trained workers who, in the event of any 
emergency, will constitute the indispensable 
nucleus around which an expanded program 
must be built. 

Mr. Chairman, it may appear presumptuous 
for me to attempt to suggest to this com- 
mittee than an increase of not less than 
$50,000,000 should be applied to the budget 
items appearing in categories 1, 2, and 6 of 
the designation “Obligations by activities” 
appearing on page 748 of the Budget. How- 
ever, in reply to a formal inquiry directed to 
the Bureau of Ships, the following table was 
furnished which indicates $400,000,000 to be 
the proper total for a desirable standard of 
maintenance and a reasonable program of 
continuing improvements. 


Appropriation, “Maintenance, Bureau of 
Ships, 1949” 





Present 


budget Proposed 
Maintenance of active 
ch tN i al $110, 300, CCC | $136, 000, 000 
Maintenance of reserve 
Se eae 18, 750, COC <6, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous operating 
IE ee a ek 4, 984, 0CO 5, 000, 000 
OIE occa nen ctm san 47, 150, 000 £6, 000, 000 
Research and develop- 
Ea a - 20, 350, CC 45, 000, 00° 
Maintenance and opera- 
tion of shore establish- 
I a a ta ae 103, 309, 600 120, 000, 000 
Naval Reserve...........- 9, 000, 000 12, 600, 000 
Ns cubic: 323, 843, COO 400, 000, 000 





The increase of approximately $26,000,000 
in maintenance of the Active Fleet would be 
devoted to bettering the standards of repair 
and undertaking a few of the most urgent 
alterations to improve ships. A _ small 
amount would be used for improving the 
stock position of necessary materials which 
now are depleted. 

The increase of some $7,000,000 in main- 
tenance of the Reserve Fleet would permit 
undertaking overhauls of those ships which 
require the correction of defects existing at 
the time they were laid up. 

Approximately $9,000,000 would be added 
to the procurement of electronics gear in or- 
der to provide modern equipment so that 
the Navy may hold its own in this field. 

The additional $15,000,000 for research and 
development would permit an expansion of 
activity in the most important fields. It 
would not cover all the requirements which 
are considered of major importance. 

The addition of about $17,000,000 in main- 
tenance and operation of the shore estab- 
lishment is a necessary sum to match the 
additions made for the Active and Reserve 
Fleets. 

The additional $3,000,000 for the Naval Re- 
serve would permit a partial equipment of 
armories for improved training and would 
allow an increase in the standard of main- 
tenance in ships assigned for training the 
Naval Reserve. 
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Mr. Chairman, in submitting this table in 
reply to my question, I am aware that Ad- 
miral Mills may appear to be acting beyond 
the customary limitation imposed in such 
appropriation matters. His action, however, 
is entirely proper and appropriate, Mr. 
Chairman, inasmuch as Admiral Mills cannot 
bring this testimony to you in more elab- 
orate form unless formal inquiry is initiated 
by this committee. I want respectfully and 
seriously to urge that you recall Admiral Mills 
and request his comments on the total im- 
port and burden of my statement, particu- 
larly for the purpose of bringing more ade- 
quately to your attention the significance 
of this suggested increase in the light of cur- 
rent prevailing conditions of maintenance 
and operation in the respective Navy ship- 
yards and shore establishments and in 
the interest of our national defense. I am 
confident, Mr. Chairman, that you and your 
committee will weigh all the facts in this 
situation and that in the process of your 
further consideration you will come to the 
conclusion that the Bureau of Ships, both 
as to maintenance and salaries and shore 
establishments, has presented estimates in- 
adequate to our national welfare and incon- 
sistent with any program of true economy. 





Texas Veterans’ Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there came to my attention an outline 
of Texas’ laws affecting veterans, their 
dependents, and their organizations, 
compiled by my friend, DeWitt T. Kirby, 
national service officer and department 
adjutant of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, post-office box 85, Waco, Tex. 

Most of the potential beneficiaries un- 
der these State laws are not aware of 
the valuable rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions, and benefits available to them, un- 
der certain circumstances, and, there- 
fore, I am hopeful that this résumé of 
Texas veterans’ laws will come to their 
attention, 

BURIAL ALLOWANCE AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A State allowance is provided for the 
burial of Civil War pensioners. A war- 
rant for $100 may be paid to heirs or 
legal representatives of the deceased vet- 
eran. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is mado of legal in- 
struments executed ty members of the 
armed forces. 

Disability of minority is removed for 
qualified veterans under the GI bill of 
rights. 

Members of the armed forces, regard- 
less of the statutory requirement that 
they must be at least 21 years of age, if 
unmarried, in order to make a will, may 
make such wills and provision is made for 
proof of such wills. 

Oaths, and so forth, made by mem- 
bers of the armed forces outside the 
United States are acknowledged. 

The commission to take a deposition 
may be addressed to, executed and re- 
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turned by any commissiored officer in 
the armed forces. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Avsentee registration and voting is 
provided. 

Members of the armed forces are 
eligible to vote without the requirement 
of paying poll tax. f 
CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 

SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 

A Veterans’ Affairs Commission has 
been created to administer oaths in con- 
nection with claims for benefits, aid vet- 
erans, their relatives, beneficiaries, and 
dependents with claims ani render all 
types of service to veterans and depend- 
ents. Field assistants are stationed at 
the regional offices or facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration throughout the 
State. 

Certified copies of public records are 
furnished free to veterans or their heirs 
to support claims against the United 
States. 

The State registry shall issue, free of 
cost to ary veteran, his widow, orphan, 
or other descendants, a photostatic copy 
of any record filed in the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, and not otherwise prohibited 
by law, when such record is to be used in 
the settlement of a claim against the 
Government. . 

Official discharge papers are recorded 
by county clerks without charge. The 
fee for recording discharge papers is 
made a charge on the county. 

County service officers assist veterans 
in presenting claims, securing hospitali- 
zation, and so ‘orth. 

EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

County school trustees are authorized 
to contract with the State board for vo- 
cational education to maintain special 
schools for veterans of World War II. 

Graduates of certain law schools are 
admitted to the bar without examination 
if application is made within 1 year after 
discharge from the arme@ forces. 

Tuition benefits are available to vet- 
erans., 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Veterans, their widows, or dependents 
shall be employed, wherever practical, in 
the operation of the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
home. 

Leaves of absence are granted public 
employees with reemployment upon 
compietion of service in the armed forces. 

Leaves of absence are granted State 
and district officers during service in the 


armed forces, with waiver of emolu- 
ments. 


Preference is given in all State depart- 
ments to veterans who have been resi- 
dent in the State for 10 years. 

Preference of employment is given in 
all State agencies and upon public works 
to veterans of any war. 

Benefit rights are préserved under the 
municipal pension system and under the 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 

Reinstatement in labor unions is pro- 
vided without payment of back dues. 

Justices of the court of civil appeals 
are reinstated upon termination of serv- 
ice in the armed forces. 


Veterans must be given priority in the 
construction of State buildings. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


Notice of filing of accounts and certain 
other proceedings affecting the estate of 
a beneficiary of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration must be given to the Administra- 
tion. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a guardian of a minor, a person of un- 
sound mind, a habitual drunkard, or 
other person, where it is necessary that 
a guardian be appointed to receive funds 
or money due such person from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

HOMES 


Confederate veterans and their wives 
may be admitted to the Confederate 
home. 

Spanish-American and World War vet- 
erans and their wives may be admitted to 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ home. 

Wives or widows of Confederate sol- 
diers may be admitted to the Confederate 
Woman’s Home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Priority and preferential rights are 
extended to World War I veterans in 
admission to the American Legion 
Memorial Sanatorium (tuberculosis 
hospital). 

Provision is made for temporary com- 
mitment of those believed to be mentally 
ill to United States facilities without jury 
trial. 

Patients may be transferred from State 
hospitals to Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

INSURANCE-POLICY PROTECTION 


The board of insurance commissioners 
shall value insurance policies of a sub- 
standard or extrahazardous contract and 
where warranted charge extra reserves 
thereon. Extra premiums must be 
charged, where warranted, because of 
extra risk. 

MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 


Provision has been made for the adop- 
tion of service medals and service rib- 
bons for Texans serving in World War II. 

PENSIONS 


A pension of $150 a month is payable 
to Civil War veterans married and liv- 
ing with wife; $100 to unmarried veterans 
or widowers; $50 to the widow of such 
veteran. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Building and loan associations, State 
banks, life-insurance companies, savings 
and loan associations, banks, insurance 
companies, and other corporations or 
organizations may make loans to quali- 
fied veterans under the GI bill of rights. 

A commission has been established to 
administer certain funds for the benefit 
of aged and indigent Spanish-American 
war veterans. 

A postwar economic planning commis- 
sion has been created with certain 
duties. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 

FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Cigarettes may be sold in military 
posts, camps, or unit exchanges free 
from State tax. 

Veterans are exempt from payment of 
poll tax before voting during calendar 
year of discharge. 
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Disabled veterans of foreign wars are 
exempt from payment of poll tax. 

Dentists are exempt from payment of 
annual registration fee during active 
military service. 

Registered architects are exempt from 
payment of annual license fees during 
active service in the armed forces. 

Hairdressers or cosmetologists are en- 
titled to a renewal of license without 
examination within 1 years after dis- 
charge from the armed forces. 

Pharmacists are entitled to renewal of 
registration after service in the armed 
forces. 

Veterans’ organizations are not re- 
quired to obtain a license or post bond 
when engaging in the operation of em- 
ployment or labor agencies. 

Payment of interest and penalties ac- 
cruing on State and county ad valorem 
taxes is exempted during service in the 
armed forces. 

TRANSPORTATION PRIVILEGES 


Common carriers may grant free 
transportation to veterans of the Civil, 
Spanish-American, and Indian Wars, 
their wives and widows. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


An appropriation of $4,968.15 has been 
made to the Department of Texas of the 
United Spanish War Veterans covering 
the balance of the fund now in the State 
treasury deposited by the United States 
in 1898. 

The Secretary of State is prohibited 
from issuing to any corporation any 
charter using the words “veteran,” “le- 
gion,” “foreign,” “Spanish,” “disabled,” 
“war,” “World War,” or the abbreviations 
of such words without the written ap- 
proval of some congressionally recog- 
nized veterans’ organization in whose 
name the prohibited word appears. Any 
charter formerly issued must be canceled 
unless such organization amends its 
name in the manner provided. 

Veterans’ organizations are not re- 
quired to obtain a license or post bond 
when engaging in operation of employ- 
ment or labor agencies. 

Most of the above-mentioned laws 
have been enacted by the Texas Legis- 
lature through the sponsorship and co- 
operation of the DAV and other veteran 
organi.ations. 

Many of the 65 DAV chapters in the 
State maintain volunteer or part-time 
service and employment officers. 

In addition to such State-wide service, 
the DAV maintains full-time national 
service officers at the various Veterans’ 
Administration regional offices in the 
State, as follows: Five, under the direc- 
tion of Lewis J. Murphy, at Dallas; four, 
under the direction of Walter D. Hardin, 
at San Antonio; three, under the direc- 
tion of Robert O. Pugh, at Houston; 
three, under the direction of Pat Smith, 
at Lubbock; and three, under the direc- 
tion of DeWitt T. Kirby, at the VA center, 
Waco. 

These DAV experts extend all types of 
assistance to veterans and their depend- 
ents, more particularly in the technical 
preparation, presentation, and prosecu- 
tion of their justifiable claims for various 
types of governmental benefits to which 
they may be lawfully and factually eli- 
gible. 
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DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the 
Congress in 1932 to render service to, for, 
and by America’s disabled war veterans, 
the DAV has been generally recognized 
as the official voice of America’s disabled 
defenders. 

According to its congressional charter 
of incorporation, Public Law 186, ap- 
proved June 17, 1932, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 668, approved July 15, 1942, ac- 
tive membership in the DAV is open only 
to those Americans whose bodies bear 
the scars of wounds or injuries, or the 
blight of ailments or disabilities incurred 
during, or by reason of, active service 
during time of war in the armed forces 
of the United States or of some country 
allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled 
veterans of World War II are becoming 
active members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of 
the DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 
($50 if born before January 1, 1802) in 
cash, or by a down payment of $5 or 
more, plus such installments as will com- 
plete payment of the full fee by the end 
of the second succeeding fiscal year 
(ending on June 30), after which, if not 
fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per 
year would accrue. A growing percent- 
age are becoming DAV life members. 
Annual membership is available at $5. 

DAV SERVICE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending as- 
sistance to all veterans and their de- 
pendents after the close of World War II, 
the DAV entered into an agreement with 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
American University in Washington, 
D.C., back in 1944, to train some 400 
World War II handicapped veterans to 
become National Service Officers. An 
intensive 6-month special course was set 
up, followed by eighteen more months of 
on-the-job training in three different re- 
gional offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, under the supervision of old- 
time, long-experienced DAV service of- 
ficers. 

This is the most intensive and am- 
bitious program yet attempted by any 
veterans’ organization to provide, with- 
out cost to the applicants, expert aid and 
assistance in the solution of the many 
problems confronting veterans and their 
dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more 
extensive and effective Nation-wide serv- 
ice staff to take care of the problems of 
a'l veterans and their dependents, and 
particularly those who have service-con- 
nected disabilities, than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its 
service activities, the DAV has sponsored 
and supported much liberalizing legisla- 
tion on behalf of disabled veterans and 
their dependents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, 
too numerous and too technical here to 
set forth, has, each year, been brought 
about by numerous conferences with of- 
ficials of the Veterans’ Administration 
and other governmental agencies. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

Loceted at 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, the national head- 
quarters of the DAV takes care of all 


administrative matters and records, and 
publishes the Disabled American Veter- 
ans semimonthly newspaper, containing 
accurate, up-to-date information as to 
all existing and pending legislation, as 
well as much other information of inter- 
est and of value to disabled veterans and 
their dependents. 

The present national commander of 
the DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, 
Minn., a badly wounded World War I 
veteran, who has had a broad back- 
ground of 28 years of experience in vari- 
ous local, State, and National DAV activi- 
ties which qualify him to lead an organiz- 
ation composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. 
Corbly, has been secretary-treasurer— 
business manager— of the organization, 
and editor of its newspaper, since 1925. 
Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is his able 
assistant. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of 
the DAV is now located in a beautiful 
building at 1701 18th St. NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C., which was acquired by 
the organization in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located 
the department of claims, headed by 
William E. Tate; the department of legis- 
lation, headed by Francis Sullivan; and 
the department of public relations and 
employment, headed by my friend, Mil- 
lard W. Rice. In addition to these serv- 
ice departments, the DAV service head- 
quarters has as its office manager John 
E. Feighner, as assistant national adju- 
tant. All of these various departments 
are staffed by trained experts, all of 
whom are themselves war wounded or 
disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all 
about the technical complications that 
disabled veterans must overcome factu- 
ally to prove the service connections of 
their disabilities to the satisfaction of 
rating agencies of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, under the limitatons and re- 
strictions of existing law, as legalistically 
interpreted and as_ administratively 
applied. 

Understanding such vexatious prob- 
lems by personal experience, DAV na- 
tional service officers are naturally more 
sympathetic than are nondisabled veter- 
ans or civilians and are therefore gen- 
erally more effective in helping disabled 
claimants to comply with technical re- 
quirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully 
and equitably entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation- 
wide basis, a man-job-matching method 
program to provide suitable, useful, gain- 
ful employment for all disabled veterans. 
Less than 7 percent of the Nation’s 
2,100,000 compensated war-disabled vet- 
erans are totally unemployable. The re- 
maining 93 percent are less than totally 
disabled and must, therefore, supple- 
ment their inadequate compensation 
payments with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some 
worth-while results thus far. The 
handicapped veteran’s abilities have 
been matched with the requirements of 
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the job, rather than stressing his dis- 
abilities. It has been demonstrated by 
the employment record of such disabled 
veterans that they have a low absentee 
record, a low turn-over record, a low ac- 
cident record, and a higher efficiency 
and production record. It has thus 
been demonstrated that to hire disabled 
veterans is just plain, good business, 
bringing benefits directly to them, their 
dependents, their communities, their 
employers, and taxpayers generally. 
AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all 
Americans that the fight for justice must 
be made for those who have sacrificed 
their youth and a part of their bodies or 
their health in our country’s most 
hazardous occupation—its military and 
naval services during time of war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, 
as well as with those who are, or have 
been, dependent upon these heroes, so 
that other young men who, in the future, 
may be called upon to make similar sac- 
rifices, will have the assurance, on the 
basis of past performance, that if they, 
too, should also be so unfortunate they 
will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see 
to it that America’s disabled veterans are 
adequately provided for should be gen- 
erously supported, as a public investment 
in the future patriotism of our youth, 
and as practical patriotism which brings 
huge humanitarian and financial divi- 
dends to every community, to every State, 
and to our country. 

The service program and outstanding 
accomplishments of the DAV make me 
very proud to be an active member of 
that organization. I am sure its aims 
and purposes merit the consideration 
and support of the entire country. 





Housing Research at Columbia University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NE'V YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great deficiencies in our approach to 
housing has been the limited availability 
of research. This is essential to seek to 
reduce costs, to inform us as to the size 
of the housing problem and as the foun- 
dation of a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
which provides such a program has as an 
important component the item or re- 
search. It is encouraging that Columbia 
University, which is in my district, has 
engaged in a major effort to supply this 
need. Following is an editorial on the 
subject explaining the work to be under- 


taken: 
A NEW STEP AT COLUMBIA 


Announcement by Dr. Fackenthal of the 
formation of an Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity coincides with increased public in- 
terest everywhere in the planning function 
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in our-cities, and with continued irritation 
over the tardiness with which we are com- 
ing to grips with the housing shortage. The 
$100,000 grant made to the institute by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the contribution 
that Columbia University itself will make to 
the studies will be well spent if the research 
can be translated into practical action. 

Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, who will be director 
of the institute, is a consultant to the Library 
of Congress on housing, and is on the Census 
Bureau's advisory committee on a census of 
housing for 1950. He is professor of urban 
land economics at Columbia, The institute 
will cross the lines of several branches of 
study at the university, including economics, 
architecture, sociology, law, public admin- 
istration, business, planning, and housing. 

As Dr. Fackenthal says, “The years bring 
sweeping changes in the character of different 
areas of a great city,” and in most cases 
these changes “are merely permitted to hap- 
pen without understanding of the forces 
which bring them to pass.” Research will 
aim at a more systematic and effective use of 
real estate in cities and villages. The insti- 
tute will at the same time be a source of ob- 
jective facts on problems which have usu- 
ally been dealt with only by governmental 
agencies or by privately financed groups that 
often had an ax of their own to grind. We 
look forward with interest to the results of 
what can be a most useful and productive 
study 





Reduction in Rent for Reduction in 
Services 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, every 
effort has been made in the discussions on 
rent control to protect landlords against 
any loss of income, to insure them against 
loss because of increased operation costs. 
But, in general, landlords have been most 
arduous in reducing their own costs of 
operation. In fact, landlords in every 
section of the Nation have developed 
practices which automatically reduce 
their costs. They have virtually elimi- 
nated the formerly accepted practice of 
decorating apartments and houses every 
year. They have reduced janitor services, 
eliminated refuse disposal and forced 
tenants to pay the cost of water, lights, 
gas, and heat. 

Let me give you one specific example 
which has become common in every com- 
munity: A family was paying $50 a 
month rent for an apartment. The 
landlord obtained an increase of $5 per 
month on the basis of increased costs of 
operation. At the same time, the land- 
lord reduced the services he formerly 
provided. He eliminated not only deco- 
ration, but repairs. The cost is not much, 
but it amounts to a minimum of $2 per 
month which the tenant has to pay. 
Then the landlord refused to pay for the 
electricity. The cost was passed on to 
the tenant. It is only a few dollars a 
month, but added to the cost of repairs, 
decoration and other items of mainte- 
nance, it amounts to nearly $10 a month. 
In other words, the tenant must now pay 


$65 per month, instead of the $50 he 
paid before. 

The present act—Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947—protects tenants against 
such reductions of services, and it also 
provides 15 different grounds on which 
a landlord could apply for an increase in 
rent. But if provisions are made to pro- 
tect the landlord from reductions in in- 
come, at the same time, the law must 
protect tenants against reductions in 
services which amount to an increase in 
rent. In other words, when landlords 
reduce services, rents must be reduced to 
meet the increased cost. 





Oleo and Soybeans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
following editorial from Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, leading agricultural newspaper 
published in my district: 


OLEO AND SOYBEANS 


In the interest of honesty and commercial 
morality, the present tax of 10 cents a pound 
on yellow oleomargarine must be maintained. 
Indeed, properly, it should be increased to 
make it impossible for this product to mas- 
querade as butter. 

Dairymen are willing to accept the results 
of honest competition, but they protest that 
yellow oleomargarine is a substitute so cun- 
ningly devised and colored that it cannot be 
detected except by scientific experts, and for 
this reason cannot be considered honest com- 
petition. 

This question of deceit is the major reason 
why consumers as well as producers should 
support the present Federal law. As has 
been true through the years, the two dozen 
manufacturers of oleomargarine have sought 
to confuse the issue. They seek to set farmer 
against farmer on the basis of self-interest 
and have induced some representatives of the 
soybean industry to front for them and argue 
for the repeal of the Federal law taxing yel- 
low oleomargarine. 

What are the facts as to self-interest of the 
grower of soybeans? As Al Smith used to 
say, “Let’s look at the record.” Here is what 
we find, based on records from the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

The farm price of soybeans in 1946 was 
$2.57, and 80 percent of the production was 
crushed for oil and meal. The grower re- 
ceived not quite two-thirds of the wholesale 
value of the resulting oil and meal. On the 
bushel basis he received slightly under 18 
cents for the soybean oil used in oleomar- 
garine; $1.11 for the soybean oil used in 
paints, shortening compounds, etc.; and $1.28 
for soybean meal. 

What is the grower’s major interest and 
most important market? Is it the 18 cents a 
bushel from soybean oil used in oleomar- 
garine or the $1.28 he receives from the soy- 
bean meal purchased by the dairyman? 

The self-interest of the soybean farmer, if 


nothing else, should lead him to support 


protection against dishonest competition in 
dairy markets. Good dairy prices are a vital 
factor in conserving the future price of soy- 
beans. 
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New York Young Republicans Favor Rent 
Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution concerning residentia) 
rent control indicates the concern of Re- 
publicans with this pressing problem in 
the New York area. I have always be- 
lieved that the basic principles of Lin- 
coln, the founding father of the Repub- 
lican Party, require flexibility in our de- 
mocracy. Such flexibility recognizes 
that rent contro] does not mean the end 
of the free-enterprise system. Public 
emergencies must be met if the need re- 
quires it; and this will rather preserve 
our democracy. 


Resolution concerning residential rent 
control 


The following resolutions pertaining to 
residential rent control were duly adopted by 
the New York Young Republican Club at a 
meeting held on February 19, 1948: 

“Whereas the present Federal Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 expires by its terms on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948, and the shortage of residential 
housing which caused the emergency leading 
to the enactment of that statute continues 
without substantial abatement; and 

“Whereas said Federal Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 was inadequate as a protection to 
tenants in many respects; and 

“Whereas the proposed Ives-Baldwin bill 
(S. 2015) appears to provide for more ade- 
quate tenant protection than thet afforded 
by the Federal Housing and Rent Act of 
1947 and if adopted will extend adequate 
rent control over most residential rents to 
July 1, 1949; and 

“Whereas the Ives-Baldwin bill at present 
fails to give adequate protection to tenants 
in noncooperative apartment houses insofar 
as it does not prohibit the landlord from sell- 
ing apartments therein and thereby subject- 
ing the tenants therein to eviction without 
their consent: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New York Young Re- 
publican Club favors the adoption of the said 
Ives-Baldwin bill (S. 2015) without further 
delay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the New York Young Re- 
publican Club favors the amendment of said 
bill to provide adequate protection to ten- 
ants in apartment houses which are not bona 
fide cooperatives.” 





Cleveland Company Praises Unions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1948 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the March 1948 issue of the 
International Teamster: 


CLEVELAND COMPANY PRAISES UNIONS — ARE 
SOURCE OF SKILLS NATION NEEDS, SAYS CON- 
TRACTOR 


Not many companies in these days go out 
of their way to praise organized labor. When 
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one does it is news. Making such news is 
the H. K. Ferguson Co., of Cleveland, indus- 
trial engineers and builders. 

In a greeting to its employees, Executive 
Vice President O. F. Sieder said: 

“You are a union man and we are a union 
contractor. You are happy to hold a card. 
For our part‘ we are happy with our union 
relationships—which go back many years and 
extend to all parts of the country. 

“In these days when it seems to be fashion- 
able to attack unions for all kinds of things— 
for everything from communism to infla- 
tion—we want to go on record with a few 
facts: 

“1, The unions are a source of the skills 
the country needs to continue the building 
of our national industrial plants. 

“2. They have helped to establish high 
standards of skill in the construction in- 
dustry. 

“3. They have helped to promote America’s 
high standard of living—one of the modern 
wonders of the world. 

“4, They are a partner with management 

‘in keeping America industrially strong and, 
therefore, safe and free in a troubled world. 

“These things are important because they 
affect our industrial life as a nation. Our 
own best interests—as well as the needs of 
the whole world—require that we produce 
more and work harder than we did in 1947. 

“For our part, we, as management, hope to 
improve our job supervision, to see that the 
complicated tasks of designing plants, buying 
material, and scheduling work is done better, 
cheaper, and more efficiently than before. In 
short, our goal is to make the Ferguson Co. 
a better organization for its employees and 
its customers. 

“We know you will do your part. We ex- 
pect that you will provide a fair day’s work 
and give us—in return for fair wages and 
working conditions—the full measure of the 
skill and labor of which you are justly proud. 

“After all—we’re all on the same team and 
have the same goal. That goal is to provide 
our customers with factories and plants and 
buildings of high quality at fair and reason- 
able costs. That is our job—yours and 
ours—and the better it is done, the greater 
the satisfaction in terms of full employment 
and steady income for all of us. 

“And so, to you as an individual building- 
trades mechanic and collectively as a union, 
we are glad you are working with us.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
thoughts expressed by the executive vice 
president of one of the outstanding in- 
dustrial engineering and building firms, 
as set forth in this article, will be an in- 
centive to others who seek more amicable 
labor-management relations and in- 
creased production. Such relationship 
between management and labor is ex- 
tremely significant because it shows 
clearly that high production can be at- 
tained when each recognizes the just 
rights of the other. 





Missouri River Basin Project—Report of 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp an address 


entitled “Report of Progress—Missouri 
River Basin Project,” delivered by Hon. 
William E. Warne, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, before the Farm and 
Home Week Conference, at Minot, N. 
Dak., on February 9, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF PROGRESS—-MISSOURI BIVER BASIN 
PROJECT 


Once each year for 4 years I have come to 
North Dakota to discuss the development of 
the Missouri River Basin. 

The first time I came out here, the Missouri 
River Basin plan was but a dream; the 
second time, it had begun to take form and 
substance; the third, we were preparing to 
begin the job authorized by the Congress, 
and the fourth time, this time, I am happy 
to report great activity and substantial 
progress. , 

This substantial progress actually includes 
construction work on 7 dams, 2 power plants, 
and 588 miles of transmission lines by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the building of 
5 dams and 3 local flood-control projects by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. 

It takes large sums of money to harness 
the Missouri and put it to work. But the 
benefits that,will accrue will make this in- 
vestment one of the soundest that Uncle 
Sam has ever made. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944, authorizing 
the Missouri River Basin project—a co- 
ordinated plan of the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Corps 
of Engineers—was signed by the President 
on December 22, 1944. The first funds made 
available for the Missouri Basin program 
were appropriated less than 214 years ago. 
The regular Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1946 car- 
ried a total of $3,200,000 to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and other agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior for beginning ac- 
tion on the program. Interior Department 
appropriations to date for the Missouri River 
basin project total $54,880,300. Initial ap- 
propriations for the Corps of Engineers por- 
tion of work in the basin in the same period 
of time amounted to $1,452,000. To date, 
appropriations for the Army Corps of En- 
gineers part of the plan have totaled $83,197,- 
125. We see, therefore, that a grand total of 
$138,977,425 has been made available for work 
on the Pick-Sloan plan, enough for a most 
substantial start. 

Actually, only 2 years have elapsed since 
the Congress appropriated construction 
funds and, in that period, contracts have 
been awarded by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for seven structures, including Kortes Dam 
and power plant on the North Platte River in 
Wyoming; Angostura Dam on the Cheyenne 
River in South Dakota; Enders Dam on the 
Republican River in Nebraska, also the Cam- 
bridge Diversion Dam of the same unit, in 
Nebraska; Boysen Dam and power plant on 
the Big Horn River, in Wyoming; Heart 
Butte Dam on the Heart River, in North 
Dakota; and Medicine Creek Dam in 
Nebraska. 

Similar progress has been made by the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 
Construction is under way on Garrison Dam 
in North Dakota and Fort Randall Dam in 
South Dakota, both on the main stem of the 
Missouri River; Harlan County Dam on the 
Republican River in Nebraska; Cherry Creek 
Dam in Colorado; and Kanopolis Dam on the 
Smoky Hill River in Kansas. Work is going 
forward by the Army Corps of Engineers on 
local flood-protection projects for Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Omaha, Nebr.; and the Missouri 
River agricultural levee. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
the Missouri River Basin the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation also is engaged in the many activi- 
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ties required to bring other units of the de- 
velopmental plan to the construction stage, 

North Dakota is one of the fortunate States 
which will have a major share in the Mis- 
souri River Basin development. 

Preliminary work is in progress as well in 
your State on Cannonball Dam of the Can- 
nonball River unit and Dickinson Dam of the 
Heart River unit. Dickinson Dam, near the 
town bearing the same name, will provide 
storage for municipal use as well as irriga- 
tion. Negotiations with the city of Dickin- 
son have been nearly completed. All that re- 
mains is the execution of a repayment con- 
tract. The Bureau of Reclamation antici- 
pates that both the Cannonball Dam and 
Dickinson Dam will reach the construction 
stage during 1948. 

You, through your Governor, who repre- 
sents you on the important Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee, have the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of keeping this 
project geared to State and local needs. 

I have considerable direct interest in the 
success of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee. This year I am chairman of the 
parent committee, the Federal Inter-Agency 
River Basin Committee, which meets in 
Washington once each month. 

As the work load builds up in a particular 
basin, we establish a committee to operate 
directly in the basin and to deal directly 
with problems regarding the work of the 
Federal agencies. Only relatively major 
problems or policies are brought before the 
Federal committee. In this way, the basin 
program can be maintained on a grass-roots 
basis. 

The Missouri Basin plan approved by the 
passage of the Flood Control Act of 1944 did 
not profess to be the beginning and end of 
all plans. It did establish a basic pattern 
for the Missouri River Basin which can be 
supplemented and modified to fit changing 
needs. The Department of the Interior, 
through the Missouri Basin Field Committee, 
plans periodically to reevaluate the Missouri 
Basin plan so that the program will, through 
succeeding years, produce maximum benefits 
for all the people of the region, not only in 
providing irrigation water, low-cost hydro- 
electric power, and controlling floods, but in 
furnishing the many other benefits that can 
come to the basin residents directly and in- 
directly from the program. 

Translation of coordinated planning into 
effective execution of the Missouri Basin pro- 
gram requires continuing collaboration of a 
far more extensive scale than has heretofore 
been attempted in a natural-resources man- 
agement operation. Since 1945 the Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee has effectively 
coordinated the activities of five major Fed- 
eral executive agencies interested in the de- 
velopmental program, including the Depart- 
ments of Interior, War, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Five governors, representing the 10 
Missouri Basin States, have taken an active 
part in the monthly meetings of the Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee, permitting 
effective representation of the interests and 
rights of the States in the development of 
their watersheds. Governor Aandahl, of 
North Dakota, is a member of that commit- 
tee, and his counsel and advice have contrib- 
uted much to the progress made by the com- 
mittee in the definite formulation of a 
unified program, participated in by Federal, 
State, and local agencies. 

Successful coordination of the Depart- 
ment’s program in the Basin is achieved 
through the Interior Missouri Basin Field 
Committee, established by the Secretary in 
May 1946. W. G. Sloan, well known to you 
as the coauthor of the Pick-Sloan plan, the 
popularly accepted designation for the Recla- 
mation-Army engincers’ developmental pro- 
gram, is chairman of the field committee. 
Meetings are held each month to achieve full 
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coordination of the activities of the partici- 
pating Interior agencies. 

The Geological Survey presents emphatic 
evidence of the underlying importance of co- 
ordinated planning and activity on the part 
of Interior agencies. The Geologic Branch of 
the Geological Survey is making further in- 
vestigations of the mineral resources in the 
Basin. The long-range objective of the Na- 
tional Park Service is to develop a recreational 
land-use plan so as to obtain the best use 
from scenic, archeological, historical, and 
recreational resources of the Basin. The 
effects of the development program on exist- 
ing and future fish and wildlife resources are 
being determined by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. A comprehensive analysis of the 
extent and nature of the Indian’s involve- 
ment in the Missouri Basin project is being 
made by the Office of Indian Affairs. The 
Bureau of Land Management is determining 
how the economy of lands to be irrigated 
through the development program can best 
be integrated with adjoining public range 
lands. The Cadastral Branch of this agency 
is offering a practical immediate service 
through the relocation and retracing of all 
section lines on Missouri Basin units. 

Residents of this section of North Dakota 
naturally have a greater special interest in 
the Missouri-Souris unit, destined to be one 
of the largest reclamation projects in the 
United States. Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion Michael W. Straus, speaking before a 
group of Minot businessmen less than 6 
months ago, emphasized that a tremendous 
but not impossible task faces the Bureau of 
Reclamation in bringing the Missouri-Souris 
unit to the point where actual construction 
can begin. ’ 

When the Missouri-Souris unit was made a 
part of the Missouri River Basin project, the 
Bureau of Reclamation was fully aware that 
it would take months of intensive effort to 
complete the myriad preliminary studies and 
intensive investigations required. The Mis- 
souri-Souris unit offers the greatest chal- 
lenge of any development contained in the 
Missouri Basin project and at the same time 
it offers the greatest potential reward. 

Due to the immensity of the acreage in- 
volved, it is impractical to study the Mis- 
souri-Souris unit in its entirety. Therefore 
a sample process has been instituted, or in 
other words, block areas representative of 
larger subdivisions have been selected. These 
blocks contain no more than 10 to-15 percent 
of the total area. Detailed studies on each 
selected block, conducted as if each area were 
a project in itself, will be made. 

The first phase of this program, the collec- 
tion of basic data, has been in progress for 
the past 2 years. From the first funds made 
available by Congress in i945 for the Mis- 
souri River Basin project, $100,000 was allo- 
cated to the Missouri-Souris unit. The na- 
ture, scope, and importance of this unit, and 
the wide diversity of problems were thus early 
recognized. 

Substantial progress has been made in se- 
curing basic data and in assembling and ana- 
lyzing the material so that it can be used to 
the best advantage. A report summarizing 
the detailed findings is needed before the 
first major construction can be initiated. 
The foundation on which the Missouri-Souris 
unit is to be built must be firm, for here lies 
much of the future wealth of your State. 

North Dakota has, indeed, a vital stake in 
the basin-wide program. Of the approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 acres to come under irri- 
gation in the seven States of the basin, it is 
estimated that about 27 percent, or one and 
one-quarter million acres are in North Da- 
kota. North Dakota has an equally sig- 
nificant interest in the production of low- 
cost power, a major phase of the Missouri 
River Basin project. In 1947 a decision was 
reached, in which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion participated, as to the number and size 
of generators to be installed by the Corps of 
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Engineers in the Garrison and Fort Randall 
power plants. The two plants together will 
have a capacity that is about six times the 
total present generating capacity in the State 
of North Dakota. Power from two generating 
units in the Garrison plant, totaling 128,000 
kilowatts, is expected to be available in 1953. 

The production of low-cost hydroelectric 
power will probably mean more to the people 
of North Dakota than to any other State in 
the basin. Recently the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration reported that South and 
North Dakota rank 47th and 48th on the 
roll of States in the percentage of their farms 
electrified through central service. As of 
June 30, 1947, 18.2 percent of South Dakota 
farms were receiving electricity through 
either REA-financed or private lines. The 
figure for North Dakota was 15.6 percent. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is directly 
concerned with the production, transmission, 
and sale of electric power in the Missouri 
River Basin. The Bureau was designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior as the agency 
in the Department of the Interior respon- 
sible for marketing electric power produced 
by Federal generating plants located in the 
Missouri Basin. The designation by the Sec- 
retary followed the delegation to the De- 
partment of the Interior, under the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, of the responsibility for 
marketing electric power from projects of 
the Army engineers, including those to be 
built in the basin. 

Lines have been constructed by the Bureau 
extending to the east from Fort Peck as far 
as Glendive, Mont., and south to Miles City, 
Mont. A second line is now being con- 
structed from Fort Peck to Williston, N. Dak., 
thence to Beulah and to the Garrison dam 
site which is now under construction by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Power from Fort Peck power plant, mar- 
keted by the Bureau of Reclamation, is be- 
coming increasingly important as a source 
of supply for REA cooperatives. Five co- 
operatives, four in Montana and one in North 
Dakota, the Williams Electric Cooperative, 
near Williston, are now receiving service 
from this source. Fourteen other coopera- 
tives can obtain service as soon as their 
facilities permit. Eleven of these 14 co- 
operatives are expected to begin taking Fort 
Peck power by July; of these, 1 is a Mon- 
tana cooperative and the remaining 10 are 
in North and South Dakota. These coopera- 
tives are: 

McKenzie Electric Cooperative, North 
Dakota. 

Mountrail Electric Cooperative, North 
Dakota. 

West Plains Electric Cooperative, North 
Dakota. 

Oliver Mercer Electric Cooperative, North 
Dakota. 

Mor-Gran-Sou Electric Cooperative, North 
Dakota. 

Burke-Divide Electric Cooperative, North 
Dakota. 

Slope Electric Cooperative, North Dakota. 

Capital Electric Cooperative, North Dakota. 

Kem Electric Cooperative, North Dakota. 

Moreau-Grand Electric Inc., South Dakota. 

The Bureau of Reclamation awarded a con- 
tract late in 1946 for the construction of a 
power transmission line from the Fort Peck 
power plant through Williston and Beulah to 
Garrison Dam site. Fort Peck power delivered 
to Garrison will be used by the Corps of En- 
gineers during the construction of Garrison 
Dam. Service to REA and private utility 
loads will be made through Beulah and Willis- 
ton substations. After completion of Garri- 
s0n Dam and power plant the high-voltage 
line will be a part of the backbone transmis- 
sion grid connecting the Missouri River Basin 
power plants as well as continuing to serve 
the urban and rural areas in western North 
Dakota. 

Power is essential to the success of the 
Missouri River Basin development. Produc- 
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tion of low-cost hydroelectric power will help 
return to the Government a major part of 
the construction costs. The availability of 
low-cost power is the turning point in the 
feasibility of many of the irrigation units of 
the Missouri River Basin project. But there 
is still another important reason for develop- 
ing an abundance of low-cost power in the 
basin. Power benefits the economy of the 
entire region. The availability and use of 
low-cost power, distributed to the ultimate 
consumer through the facilities of coopera- 
tives, municipalities, or private utilities, 
brings to the farmer, the city dweller, and 
the merchant the benefits, the conveniences, 
and the many advantages that can only be 
achieved through the more universal and 
widespread use of electricity. 

The development of the Nation’s power re- 
sources in our Pacific Northwest is an ex- 
ample of how the availability of low-cost 
power can completely revolutionize the eco- 
nomic phases of a region. That area had 
little development of electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical industries until the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee plants were con- 
structed. Every region has its bank of na- 
tional resources, some of which cannot be 
developed without an adequate supply of 
power. As you know, the development of na- 
tional resources and the establishment of in- 
dustries have a tremendous effect on all fac- 
tors of your economic life. Low-cost power 
has encouraged the establishment of many 
new industries in the Northwest. Materials 
from the primary industries, such as alu- 
minum and chemicals, have encouraged the 
expansion of others using these materials. 
Greater employment has resulted and new 
large pay rolls have expanded markets all 
over the Northwest. New population in Ore- 
gon and Washington has been attracted to the 
region by this industrial advancement. 

According to the Census Bureau's report 
of October 30, 1947, gains in the Northwest 
region since 1940 amount to 34 percent as 
compared with the national average growth 
of 9 percent. 

Low-cost power is the magnet that attracts 
and holds industry in the Northwest. What 
has happened there in the way of popula- 
tion growth and greater spread of employ- 
ment can happen right here in your part of 
the Missouri River Basin. 

I have reported briefly to you on the 
progress of the development of the Missouri 
River basin. As I have said before, we have 
started a big job, one which will not be com- 
pleted in a few years. We cannot complete 
the job without your help. One hundred 
and forty million people in the United 
States are not going to make an investment 
o their money to develop the resources of 
an area in which the local people do not 
recognize the values of that development. 
You have already shown your interest by 
the help you have given in the 3 years since 
the enactment of the Flood Control Act of 
1944. The extent of that help is measured 
in terms of major works now under con- 
struction—Heart River Dam, Angostura Dam, 
Enders, Boysen, Kortes, and Medicine Creek. 
During 1948, construction is scheduled to 
begin on other units of the Missouri basin 
project in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. 

The Missouri River Basin project is your 
agricultural insurance policy. Its dams 
placed on strategic tributaries will control 
the river and save its waters rolling by you 
for your use, so that the years of abundance 
will multiply and the years of disaster will 
diminish. 


By looking the question squarely in the 
face, as Major Powell advised North Dakota 
statesmen some 60 years ago, you have helped 
make secure the welfare of not just your- 
self, or your region, but of the whole Nation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. .President, the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] delivered 
a very able address last night at the 
Philadelphia Bulletin Forum in Phila- 
delphia, on the subject of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objections, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The Taft-Hartley Act was written for only 
one purpose—to establish justice and equal- 
ity in labor-management relations. Such 
justice and equality is absolutely essential 
if we are to find the way to capital-labor 
peace, as justice in international relations is 
the key to world peace. It was not a new law, 
but a revision of elaborate existing laws, such 
as the Wagner Act and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, which were so one-sided that they con- 
ferred on labor union leaders arbitrary power 
over all but the largest employers, and, even 
more important, over their own members. 
These former laws were written on sound 
principles to correct excessive power formerly 
exercised by employers, but they were so 
sweeping and so broadly construed that they 
gave no one, employer, public, or workman 
any remedy whatever agairst the acts of labor 
union leaders, no matter how arbitrary and 
unjust those acts might be. 

I sat through the hearings in 1939 and 
heard the Wagner Act denounced by William 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor, 
more violently than by any employer because 
there was no justice, even between unions. 
I think that no such perversions of justice 
have ever occurred in the United States as 
were perpetrated by the first Labor Relations 
Board under that act. 

Furthermore, the arbitrary power given to 
labor union leaders led to the making of 
such unreasonable demands by a few unrea- 
sonable leaders that strikes were inevitable, 
and in 1946 seriously interfered with the re- 
covery and rehabilitation of our peacetime 
economy. 

It was for these reasons that the people 
demanded reform and that Congress passed 
the bill over the President’s veto by a vote of 
331 to 83 in the House and 68 to 25 in the 
Senate, nearly all the Republicans and more 
than half the Democrats in Congress voting to 
override. There could have been no such 
vote, except that the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators knew that their constituents demanded 
a return to justice in labor relations. 

The revision of the law was not inspired 
by any idea of vengeance or any prejudice 
against labor unions. The committee which 
reported the bill was largely pro-labor, and 
the pro-labor members took the position that 
labor itself would be benefited by a correc- 
tion of the abuses which had arisen. We 
held long hearings and our attorneys drafted 
the new law with instructions to correct only 
those matters where abuses were shown to 
exist. 

The new act is based on the same two basic 
principles as the former laws, principles 
which I believe are the essential basic rights 
of labor—essential also to liberty and equality 
for all. First, the employer must recognize 
the union and deal solely with the repre- 
sentative chosen by a majority of his em- 
ployees. This was the principle of the Wag- 


ner Act and is retained unimpaired. I be- 
lieve there can only be equality if employees 
can deal as one unit, and if the employer is 
deprived of any power to deal with thousands 
of his men one at a time. 

The second principle is the right to call a 
strike whenever it proves impossible, after 
a contract has expired, to reach an agree- 
ment with the employer regarding wages, 
hours, or working conditions. If this prin- 
ciple is violated, there must be at least com- 
pulsory arbitration, and that will soon 
amount to Government-wage fixing. That 
would require price-fixing and all the other 
controls of a totalitarian state which de- 
stroy a free economy and freedom itself. 

Only in one case in this law do we limit 
the basic right to strike after notice is given. 
That is where the national safety or health 
is endangered, and even then only for a 
brief period while the Government attempts 
to work out a settlement. It does not seem 
unreasonable to ask employer and men to 
maintain the status quo for 80 days, rather 
than to subject the whole people to danger 
or disease. 

The new act attempts to restore equal bar- 
gaining power so that when the employer 
meets the union representative across the 
table, neither will feel that he can make an 
unreasonable demand and obtain any Gov- 
ernment support to back him up. The Wag- 
ner Act was completely one-sided, and the 
Board was necessarily forced into an anti- 
employer position. 

We left unchanged the right of the union 
to complain against unfair labor practices 
by the employer as defined in the Wagner 
Act. We have, however, created also unfair 
labor practices on the part of the unions, and 
made the National Labor Relations Board a 
judicial body to hold the scales equal be- 
tween the parties. We separated the prose- 
cuting and judicial functions of the Board 
so that the concept of justice might return 
to Government action in this field. 

We corrected many administrative pro- 
cedures for the same purpose of securing jus- 
tice and equality. We restored freedom of 
speech, both to employer and to employee. 

Since the whole basis of the law is free 
collective bargaining leading to contracts be- 
tween employers and unions, if there is to 
be equality, we had to make unions responsi- 
ble on their contracts and also responsible 
for their acts under the same general rules 
of agency as apply to all other organiza- 
tions. 

The act makes jurisdictional strikes and 
secondary boycotts unfair labor practices, 
and makes the union responsible for damage 
resulting from these practices. No witness 
appeared before our committee to defend 
these types of racketeering strikes. Even in 
this case we did not restore the old power 
of employers to go into court and obtain in- 
junctions. Injunctions against this type of 
strike can only be obtained by the Govern- 
ment. The law has had a very beneficial ef- 
fect in this field and apparently has reduced 
the number of these kinds of strikes. The 
number of strikes during the last half of 1947 
was only half the number in the correspond- 
ing months of 1946. 

Because our law was drawn to meet specific 
abuses testified to before the committee, we 
found when we had completed the law that 
it contained more provisions intended to give 
protection to the individual employee, both 
union and nonunion, against arbitrary ac- 
tion by labor-union officers, than there were 
to give justice to the employer. A list of 
such provisions makes a bill of rights for 
employees. I list them. 

1. A union shop cannot be imposed on any 
employee unless a majority of the employees 
vote for it. 

2. Even then, a man, who is willing to pay 
his dues, cannot be excluded from a job be- 
cause the union arbitrarily refuses to admit 
him, or fires him after he is admitted. Un- 
less we had changed the law, men could not 
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work at their chosen occupations except by 
favor of labor-union leaders, no matter how 
excellent their work might be. 

8. The closed shop is entirely forbidden. 
That is, a man does not have to be a member 
of the union when first employed, but only 
after 30 days where a union shop has. been 
established by vote. 

4. The Board is given power to prohibit 
excessive or discriminatory dues. 

5. Unions are required to file financial re- 
ports with their members and an account of 
their methods of election and procedure. 
Eighty-five percent of union members favor 
the provision. 

6. Employees cannot be coerced by a labor 
union to join or not to join the union. 

7. Dues may not be checked off from an 
employee’s wages unless he has filed a writ- 
ten consent. 

8. If a welfare fund is established, of course 
out of funds which otherwise could have been 
paid in wages, the employee is entitled to 
have these funds treated as trust funds, prop- 
erly supervised and audited, and adminis- 
tered equally for his benefit. 

9. Union members are entitled to prevent 
the use of their dues, contributed for union 
purposes, to defeat candidates whom they 
may favor in any national election. 

It is fair to say that for the first time Con- 
gress has interested itself in protecting the 
liberties of the individual workman, subject, 
of course, always to his being bound by a 
majority vote in choosing the representative 
who makes the contract for wages, hours, or 
working conditions. 


WHAT THE ACT DOES NOT DO 


The act does not in any way limit the 
legitimate rights of labor unions or any of 
the rights upon which they have laid stress 
in the past. 

1. The talk about a slave labor bill is 
ridiculous when you read the express provi- 
sion of the act which says that “nothing 
shall be construed to require an individual 
employee to render labor service without his 
consent, nor shall anything in this act be 
construed to make the quitting of his labor 
by an individual employee an illegal act, nor 
shall any court issue any process to compel 
the performance by an individual employee 
of such labor or service without his consent.” 
The right to quit is absolutely unimpaired. 
The restraints of the act are directed entirely 
at the acts of unions acting through their 
Officers. What has really upset some of the 
more vociferous of the union leaders is not 
the enslavement of their men but the very 
reasonable restraints on their hitherto unre- 
strained and arbitrary power over both men 
and the pvblic. 

There is certainly a marked distinction 
between this law and that demanded by Pres- 
ident Truman in 1946. He asked for au- 
thority to seize the railroads and the mines, 
and draft all the workmen—and the labor 
leaders—into the Army, on such terms as 
he might see fit to impose. He could have 
marched men to camp or make them work 
without compensation under Army officers. 
He tried to rush the bill through in a single 
night, and I take some credit for interposing 
the objection which killed the bill. 

2. The act does not require any man to 
work for a wage fixed by the Government or 
by compulsory arbitration. 

3. The act does not deprive the unions 
of any right of collective bargaining con- 
ferred by the Wagner Act. The five em- 
ployer unfair labor practices contained in 
section 8 of the original Wagner Act are 
repeated in the same language in the new 
act. Therefore, the rights of the unions to 
collectively bargain and to insist upon recog- 
nition are unimpaired. 

4. There is nothing in the act which re- 
stores in any way the right of individual 
employers to go to Federal courts and secure 
injunctions against strikes. The employer, 
like the union, can appeal to the National 
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Labor Relations Board to prevent unfair labor 
practices, but injunctions can be granted 
only upon upplication by the Government. 

5. No restraint is imposed upon Nation- 
wide bargaining even thought it be in the 
nature of a monopoly. 

Unions today are contesting the provision 
which says that “no corporation or labor 
union shall make any contribution or ex- 
penditure in connection with a political cam- 
paign.” This has long been the law in the 
case of corporations, and it seems just as 
applicable to labor unions as to corporations. 
No corporation ought to be able to take its 
stockholder’s money contributed for business 
purposes and use it to oppose a candidate 
whom the stockholder may favor. No union 
ought to take dues contributed for labor- 
union purposes and use it to defeat a candi- 
date whom the individual union member 
may favor. Money to be used for political 
purposes ought to be frankly solicited from 
those willing to contribute for that purpose. 

Of course, there is no attempt to limit the 
freedom of speech of labor-union leaders any 
more than of corporation executives. They 
can take all the part they wish to in political 
campaigns as far as the laws of libel will per- 
mit. The law confers extensive privileges on 
labor unions to represent the economic inter- 
ests of all employees. Minority members of 
unions are compelled to go along with their 
unions as representing their economic in- 
terests. They should not be, compelled to 
meke the unions their political agents and 
forced to contribute money for that purpose 

As the actual provisions of the new Labor 
Act have come to be known, opposition has 
steadily decreased. Countless labor-union 
members have found that it is a good thing 
for them. Labor-union leaders sincerely in- 
terested only in improving the economic con- 
dition of their men testify that they are in 
no way handicapped by the provisions of 
this act. The rights of unions are carefully 
preserved. The propaganda against the law 
has lost its pep. The only vigorous protes- 
tants are those few who find their own arbi- 
trary power curbed over small*employers and 
over their own members. 





Senator Hatch’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Nashville Tennessean of Saturday, 
March 6, 1948, entitled “Senator Hatcn’s 
Message.” The editorial was inspired 


by an address on the United Nations de- . 


livered by the Senator from New Mexico 
at Nashville. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator. He made a fine impression in my 
State, and his message was well received, 
as is shown by the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HATCH’S MESSAGE 

Senator Hatcn’s United Nations speech 
here went courageously to the heart of the 
problem of international peace. It expressed 
& point of view that must be commonly ac- 
cepted if we are to succeed. 

Pious hopes and vague longings for peace 
are not enough. We cannot survive if we 


content ourselves with an international de- 
bating society and try to salve our feelings 
by shouting dirty names and accusations at 
other nations. 

The United Nations has had considerable 
success in handling some international dis- 
putes, just as the old League of Nations did. 
Yet the new organizations seems as inevitably 
doomed to failure as the former if it fails to 
develop the strength and authority neces- 
sary to enforce peace. 

It is not enough, according to Senator 
Hatcu, that there is a world court to which 
international disputes may be submitted for 
arbitration ‘when a majority of the member 
nations decide it is necessary. Under our 
present system two nations involved in a 
dispute over boundaries or interests cannot 
go before the court without the permission 
of the other nations, That must be changed 
so that every dispute becomes the court’s 
business. 

If we are to have this type of international 
law enforcement, Senator HATCH reasons, we 
must have the police power to make it effec- 
tive. Thus far we have not been able to agree 
on the composition and disposition of this 
international police force. The chief bar to 
agreement has been the reluctance of all 
member nations—ourselves included—to sur- 
render one whit of national sovereignty. 

Yet we cannot, he believes, have the as- 
surance of peace without that surrender. 
It is a bitter pill for us to swallow. In the 
wake of wars there is always an aggravation 
of nationalism. Eager as are individual citi- 
zens to doff their uniforms and return to the 
pursuits of peace, they all retain a strong 
loyalty to their national sovereignty and a 
firm conviction that it must be upheld by 
force against all threats. Some of us get into 
the habit of viewing with alarm and seeing 
dangers that do not exist. 

It is in this uncongenial atmosphere that 
We must surrender a part of our sovereignty. 
One thing working in favor of the step is 
the terrible hatred and horror of war which 
comes from first-hand experience. 

We do not have to consult fiction thrillers 
to know how terrible the next war would be. 
The guarded and sober language of scientists 
and doctors and military leaders states the 
facts for us. It is doubtful whether either 
side in a future conflict can avoid almost 
equal destruction. Decisive victory will be 
impossible. Complete loss of all nationa) 
sovereignty is an almost certain result. 

Voluntary and partial surrender of sov- 
ereignty seems a much more convenient price 
to pay by contrast. In the face of such a 
choice, we can even look forward without too 
much fear to the day when no nation will 
have an armed force of its own, when we shall 
instead only supply our quota of troops to 
the international police force. 

That is the way Senator Hatcu thinks. 
That is the way a great many of the people of 
the world must think before we can have 
peace. 

The group to which the Senator delivered 
his address here is to be commended for its 
efforts in that direction. The Nashville 
United Nations Association has been growing 
steadily since the war. It has done much to 
make the community aware of international 
affairs and the organization which is trying 
to arrange them for peace. It works through 
and with many otheregroups. The speakers 
it has brought here during the year have been 
effective. Its program has reached adult 
discussion groups as well as all the school 
children of the community. 

Nashville’s significance in the world picture 
was dramatized at the association’s annual 
meeting when foreign students were intro- 
duced by countries. More than half the na- 
tions of the United Nations were represented, 
as well as several not yet members of the 
world organization. The Cistinctive native 
costumes added a true international flavor to 
the occasion. 
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Much as the association is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of its work dur‘ng the 
year, the message which Senator Hatcn 
brought offered a challenge to redoubled ac- 
tivity during the coming year. 


Justice for Postmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2). 1948 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Justice for Postmen,” 
from the Nashville Banner of Friday, 
March 5, 1948. The editorial] points out 
that our postmen have been overlooked 
long enough. I am for them, and I hope 
we can give them relief. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE FOR POSTMEN 


Ask yourself what unit of the Federal es- 
tablishment you contact daily; the unit serv- 
ing you day in and day out, as it serves every 
citizen and family in the Nation. The an- 
swer is the postal service. 

Ask yourself what servant, a career man 
in Federal employ, renders regular, faithful, 
uncomplaining service of a type you see and 
of a type benefiting you directly. The an- 
swer is the postman. 

Ask yourself what branch of service in the 
Federal establishment has been most over- 
looked in the matter of fair compensation 
for service rendered. The answer is the postal 
service. 

Oh, yes; they got a raise in 1946—a hori- 
zontal increase of $400—the first such ad- 
justment in 25 years. That wiped out a bit 
of the personal deficit that had been accru- 
ing during the years when mounting costs 
of living squeezed them on one side while 
frozen salaries squeezed them from the other. 
But it still left the rate of compensation de- 
plorably lower than other branches of public 
service comparable in importance, and vastly 
under the rate of pay current for faithful 
daily work in other fields. 

Postal employees, letter carriers, et cetera, 
are not overpaid. They are underpaid. 

Adjustment of their salary schedules to a 
living wage level commensurate to need and 
service rendered can be made by act of Con- 
gress. It entails no curtailment of the nec- 
essary and justified drive for economy in gov- 
ernment. There are enough agencies of Gov- 
ernment operating in excess of need and 
spending billions in excess of need, to cut 
where necessary and raise where justified, 
and still trim billions from the Truman 
budget. 

The Postal Department, where these em- 
ployees are concerned, is not featherbedding 
or otherwise wasting money. It is false econ- 
omy to hold these employees to an untenable 
minimum and maintain dead weight, excess 
units of the Federal establishment at a gran- 
diloquent level out of all keeping with their 
usefulness. 

Now in congressional committee are bills— 
too long bottled up—providing relief for 
these postal employees. Those bills should 
be voted. They should be passed. Justice 
demands it, and a good way to assure it 
would be to write your Congressman now. 
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The South and the President’s Civil-Rights 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment issued yesterday by the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as fellows: 


Senator OvERTON 
ing statement: 

“Harry Truman has cast the die. He has 
crossed the Rubicon. He is marching on the 
Scuthland with the battle cry of social, po- 
litical, and economic equality of the Negro 
and the white man. 

“The fight is on. War has been openly 
declared by the chieftain of the National 
Democratic Party against the traditions and 
Caucasianism of the South. 

“It may be said that the Republican Party 
advocates the same treatment of the South. 
It is one thing, however, to be fired upon 
openly .by an avowed enemy and another 
thing for a friend and benefactor to lie in 
ambush to assail you. 

“The South is the bulwark of national de- 
mocracy. Without its support, the National 
Democratic Party will meet certain defeat. 
It will be a salutary lesson for the National 
Democratic Party to have the South assert 
its manhood. We shall not be called upon 
to fight with bayonets as did our fathers. 
We can wage a successful campaign with the 
ballots. 

“The time to begin to act is now. I hope 
that all the papers of Louisiana, dailies and 
weeklies, will begin and continue the con- 
flict to preserve cur Caucasianism, our tra- 
ditions, our hopes, and our pride. They are 
largely the molders of public opinion. They 
should find a fertile field in which to work 
because the Louisianian, both of English and 
French descent, regardless of religion or po- 
litical faction, abhors the apotheosis of the 
Negro. The agitation by the press should be 
followed by meetings in every parish and 
community and by resolutions of political 
and civic organizations. We should see to it 
that the legislature that convenes in May 
will enact such legislation as will admit of 
the popular vote declaring its opposition to 
the attempted spoliation of the South by 
northern negrophiles by selecting a candi- 
date for the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency of their own choosing.” 


oday issued the follow- 








Western Europe Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a very timely editorial in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of March 8, 
1948, concerning the rapidly increasing 
threat of Communist domination em- 


Ce 


phasized by the most recent seizure of 
Czechoslovakia by the Soviets. The edi- 
torial follows: 


WESTERN EUROPE UNION 


The Soviet seizure of Czechoslovakia un- 
doubtedly did achieve one useful purpose in 
behalf of the democratic cause. It solidified 
quickly differing elements and clashing opin- 
ions to form at last an agreement on a union 
of the western European countries. With the 
hot breath of communism almost literally on 
their necks, delegates at the western powers 
conference resolved their differences. 

It was this rapidly increasing threat of 
Communist domination of all Europe that 
finally brought about a general agreement. 
As the American Ambassador Lewis Doug- 
las said in London: “Within the past 10 days 
there has been made more progress than in 
the preceding 3 years.” The western group, 
including Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg, agreed on the 
principles of a 50-year pact. This includes 
mutual armed defense. Agreement was also 
reached upon the internationalization of the 
Ruhr, and upon a plan of cooperation to use 
western Germany’s assets in the Marshall 
plan. 

Even as the agreement was reached, the 
danger of a spreading Red tide over all of 
Europe increased. Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, 
former Polish Minister, writing in the Tele- 
gram yesterday, said Czechoslovakia was 
seized by the Reds as an arsenal. He pre- 
dicted the Russians would make an all-out 
attack on France and Italy this spring. Fin- 
land, he said, “will fall to Russia sooner or 
later,” and will be used by the Russians &s 
the basis of their Scandinavian operations. 
“Russia is now an aggressor as terrifying as 
Hitler ever was,” he said. 

It is to be regretted, of course, that it 
took so long for the western European na- 
tions, especially France, to wake up to the 
fact that it is Russia, not Germany, that is 
now the world’s foe. When Winston Church- 
ill spoke at Fulton, Mo., 2 years ago, he 
envisioned, with remarkable clarity, the 
events which have taken place. In some 
quarters, he was roundly denounced for even 
suggesting the existence of an iron curtain, 
and an aggressive part by Russia. France, 
having been devastated twice by Germany in 
a quarter century, was understandably re- 
luctant to see a revived Germany, or a Ruhr 
which might produce coal to help her old foe. 
Despite Churchill’s warning, France opposed 
various plans which included the strengthen- 
ing of Germany in any way. Even the Amer- 
ican offer of a 40-year antiaggression pact 
to restrain German militarism did not calm 
French fears. 

Now, at last, events have moved so rap- 
idly in Europe that it has become obvious 
to all that Russia is as terrifying as was 
Hitler. That seizure of Czechoslovakia may 
go down in history as the day when the 
world really woke up to the Soviet danger. 
At least it brought about a quick agreement 
on a western Europe union. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Spea’zer, on De- 
cember 29, 1947, the Commitee on Uni- 
versal Military Training of Students for 


Democratic Action, student division of 
Americans for Democratic Action, sub- 
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mitted a comprehensive report to its na- 
tional board. I have been requested to 
insert an abstract of this report in the 
ReEcorpD, and, therefore, under unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the same. 

The report follows: 


Students for Democratic Action is fully 
aware of the danger that Soviet expansion 
in Europe presents to the world, and we 
have given our support to numerous meas- 
sures aimed at checking the advance of 
Russian imperialism. We do not favor uni- 
lateral disarmament by the United States. 
We have given complete support to the Eu- 
ropean recovery program without political 
strings, not only as a humanitarian measure 
but in the belief that economic aid can help 
establish a political climate in which the 
peoples of Europe will choose democratic 
processes rather than the police state to 
meet their economic and social problems. 

Universal military training would weaken 
rather than strengthen America; it would 
produce a false sense of security in this 
country, and detract attention from the need 
to produce the kind of meaningful answers 
to the problems of preserving world peace 
which the Marshall plan envisages. “There 
is no military defense against atomic bombs 
and =one is to be expected,” states Dr. Al- 
bert Einstein and eight other atomic scien- 
tists. Almost every important military leader 
has emphasized the terrible swiftness of the 
next war; Admiral Halsey asserted “the next 
war probably will not last 6 months.” Yet 
the War Department would have us rely on 
an army of half-trained boys, who the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission admits could 
not be prepared for combat and fully mo- 
bilized in less than a year after the start 
of a new war. As Maj. Gen. John S. Wood, 
wartime commander of the famous Fourth 
Armored Division, pointed out, UMT “will 
not produce a single unit ready to fight or 
a single fighting man for immediate use.” 
The enormous cost of UMT (between two 
and four billion dollars every year) would 
lead to cuts in appropriations for the vital 
branches cf our armed forces and thus 
weaken our military power, at the same time 
that the military training program would 
produce a Maginot line psychology in this 
country. 

We are told that universal military train- 
ing will teach democracy to American youth. 
But the Army, by its very nature, is the 
type example of an undemocratic institu- 
tion. Orders are handed down from above, 
and the trainee is taught obedience, not 
questioning; his entire life becomes a regi- 
mented routine. “The Army forces every 
man in it to go backward,” states Maj. 
William Baker, Chief of the Neuropsychiatric 
Service at Fort Wright. “He's given an al- 
lowance, is told when to eat, when to sleep, 
when to get up. He has to throw away all 
the rules he’s learned in growing up and 
adopt a whole new set.” An even more 
flagrant example of the “democracy” the 
Army teaches than its officer caste system 
is the Army’s policy of segregating Negro 
troops from whites. The Towe bill on UMT 
makes no provision against segregation, and 
Representative Tower refused to permit any 
antisegregation amendments to his bill; 
there are no Negroes in the Fort Knox experi- 
mental UMT unit. 

Instead of placing our main emphasis on 
working constructively to maintain peace, 
we would add to war hysteria by conscript- 
ing our youth and would tend to assume 
that American military might alone would 
be sufficient to guarantee world peace. 
Col. John Thomas Taylor, national legisla- 
tive representative of the strongly pro-UMT 
American Legion, states flatly, “No one has 
ever made the statement that UMT would 
be an effective preventative of war. It would 
help us prepare for war.” 


' 
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We are told the placing American boys in 
the Army will result in a great improvement 
in the Nation’s health. But the important 
years for forming strong bodies are your 
childhood years; if we were to spend a small 
fraction of the annual cost of UMT on hos- 
pital facilities and health insurance, we 
would get an immensely greater return on 
our investment. Moreover, the Army takes 
a terrible toll in venereal disease and psy- 
choneurosis. In the peacetime year of 1939, 
the incidence of venereal disease for civilians 
was 5.1 cases per thousand, for the Army 29.6 
cases per thousand. Nor is psychoneurosis 
merely the result of combat fatigue; less 
than half of the psychoneurotic dischargees 
during World War II never saw combat. In 
the peacetime year of 1939, 299.1 civilians 
per hundred thousand were admitted to 
mental hospitals, while 950 soldiers per hun- 
dred thousand entered mental institutions. 

We have witnessed the greatly enhanced 
power of the military in this country in re- 
cent years. Expanded ROTC programs, the 
fight for military control of atomic energy, 
and the large number of military figures in 
important public positions are all evidences 
of this growth. The Navy Industrial Asso- 
ciation and the Army Ordnance Association 
link big industry to the military. A con- 
gressional investigation into the Army’s 
lobby on UMT found that they had gone 
“beyond the limits of their proper duty of 
providing factual information to the people 
and the Congress, and have engaged in 
propaganda supported by taxpayers’ money 
to influence legislation now pending before 
the Congress.” If the Towe bill is passed, 
the power of the military will extend to 
control of the education of every young per- 
son in the country. : 

The National Education Association, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches in America, the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the American Federation of Labor 
are among the organizations opposed to UMT. 

In place of the Towe bill, we of Students 
for Democratic Action advocate the following 
program: 

1, Adequate armed forces should be main- 
tained through voluntary enlistment. 

2. The armed forces should be democra- 
tized by the abolition of the caste system and 
segregation. 

3. The full amount requested for the Euro- 
pean recovery program should be authorized 
by this session of Congress, and the measure 


should be passed without damaging political - 


restrictions. 
4. Continued attempts at multilateral 


world disarmament should be made through 


the United Nations. 

5. The funds now proposed for UMT should 
be allocated to improving the educational, 
housing, and health facilities of this country. 





Public Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include an article en- 
titled “For a Nation-Wide Exposé of 
Public Housing!” by Clarke Daniel, ad- 
visory director member, public-housing 


committee, Home Builders Association of 
Metropolitan Washington. This should 
be of special interest to all who are con- 
cerned about the housing shortage: 

FOR A NATION-WIDE EXPOSE OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


(By Clarke Daniel, advisory director mem- 
ber, public housing committee, Home 
Builders Association of Metropolitan 
Washington ) 


Using our study and comparison here in 
Washington as a springboard, let’s inaugu- 
rate an exposition of the waste, extrava- 
gances, excessive costs, maladministration, 
and unsound building practices of publie 
housing in cities throughout the United 
States. Let’s educate the people to the fact 
that public housing spends more money 
than private enterprise to develop projects 
and that public housing deteriorates in most 
cases far more rapidly than do private proj- 
ects. Let’s point out to the home owner 
that his local taxes are higher because pub- 
lic housing does not pay full taxes, yet all 
municipal services must be supplied, and 
that every time a new project is added his 
local tax goes up just that much. Let's 
reveal that appropriations of millions in 
annual Federal subsidies to make up the 
deficits of local housing authorities add that 
much to Federal taxes; that the economic 
rents of public housing are generally higher 
than private rents for comparable accommo- 
dations in spite of subsidies. Few citizens 
realize what public housing is doing to the 
country. Unfortunately, many builders and 
real estate men don’t fully appreciate the 
consequences. 

The Stoddert Dwellings public housing 
project (located on Ridge Koad near Minne- 
sota Avenue in southeast Washington, D. C.) 
would be correctly classified as substandard, 
poorly constructed, improperly ventilated, 
cold and damp housing. No the project is 
not 30 or 40 years old. The first units were 
not completed until January 1942 but all 
were finished by March 1942. Yet last Sep- 
tember a complete overhauling job was nec- 
essary on practically every unit. Typical of 
the repairs required were replacement of the 
sills, centergirder, joists and subflooring. 
The principal reason for the rapid deterior- 
ation is that Stoddert Dwellings were con- 
structed without regard to sound building 
practice or District of Columbia building 
codes. The erection of the units too close to 
ths ground prevented proper ventilation and 
resulted in decay of the substructure. In 
addition the grade was such as to impound 
water under the units. 

Builders throughout the country are work- 
ing feverishly to produce the housing for 
which there is a demand and yet it is neces- 
sary to use valuable materials to repair proj- 
ects improperly constructed under the direc- 
tion of the public housers. Tenants inter- 
viewed on the site described their homes as 
“cold and damp,” stated it was possible “to 
hear every time the neighbors in the next 
apartment sneezed” due to the cardboard- 
style walls and further said, in reply to ques- 
tioning as to the possibility of sale of the 
units: “We wouldn't buy these houses even 
if we had a chance to do so, and don’t want 
any of our friends to get stuck with them. 
We are going to tell any prospective buyer 
just how we feel.” Drainage around some 
of the houses was obtained by means of 
ditches in the backyards. The resulting 
stagnation caused a highly disagreeable odor. 
This condition has now to a certain extent 
been remedied. 

One of our association committee members 
conducted the staff of the Senate Expendi- 
tures Committee on a tour of public housing 
in the District of Columbia and compared 
private housing developments built at ap- 
proximately the same time with the public. 
During the tour of Stoddert Dwellings many 
workmen were repairing the buildings. One 
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was asked, “Do you think that after the re- 
pairs are made they will last for 35 years?” 
He replied, “How can they—I ask you how 
can they. Naturally you will have the same 
trouble again in a few years because the 
defects have not been remedied.” A spokes- 
man for the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority on the site answered the same ques- 
tion differently by stating “I believe so” 
(meaning in his opinion they would hold 
up for 35 yéars). The NCHA representative 
pointed with pride to the aluminum used 
to reface the lower part of the structures 
and said it didn’t cost anything because it 
was obtained from the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority through War Assets Adminis- 
tration. It was significant that a member 
of the Senate Expenditures Committee staff 
then remarked that whether it came from 
war assets or not it still had been paid for 
by the taxpayer. 

Stoddert Dwellings was constructed under 
authority of the Lanham Act. The total cost 
for 200 of these units was $908,000. Financ- 
ing is over a period of 35 years. The rents 
were set up on the basis that the project 
would last 35 years. Yet after only 6 years 
of existence, the first major overhaul! job has 
already been completed and anyone inspect- 
ing Stoddert Dwellings will be immediately 
convinced that it will not last anything like 
35 years. The shorter the life, the greater the 
loss to the taxpayer and the Federal Treas- 
ury. Typical of the extravagance surround- 
ing Stoddert Dwellings was an expense item 
of $9,493.59 for field inspection. 

If there were no inspection it would be 
difficult to believe these houses would be in 
worse condition today. However, a most sat- 
isfactory inspection could have been obtained 
for only a fraction of the amount spent. 

Permanent public housing was the classi- 
fication assigned to Stoddert Dwellings in 
December 1943 by John Jhider, executive of- 
ficer of the National Capital Housing Author- 
ity, in his official Government Directory of 
Public Housing in the District of Columbia. 
Now that they have deteriorated to substand- 
ard housing he contends they were only a 
temporary war measure. He maintains this 
position even though the contract for their 
construction was awarded months before 
Pearl Harbor; notwithstanding their excessive 
cost; and even though the rents were set up 
on the basis that the project would last 35 
years. He further excused himself of blame 
by stating that the general shortage of build- 
ing materials at the time of construction 
caused present-day conditions. This can- 
not be considered a legitimate excuse be- 
cause inspection of the project clearly proves 
it was the method of construction and not 
the materials which caused the deterioration. 

In addition, the Greenway Apartments lo- 
cated just across the street were also con- 
structed in 1941 by private enterprise at a 
substantially less cost per room than Stod- 
dert Dwellings. Greenway units are mod- 
ern, brick, first rate, fireproof, centrally 
heated structures with many architectural 
refinements and appointments and are in ex- 
cellent condition today. Stoddert Dwellings 
are little better than frame shacks although 
the construction cost was $1,107 per room, 
whereas Greenway was built for $849 per 
room. Why should the NCHA be permitted 
to justify the excessive cost and improper 
construction of Stoddert Dwellings as a na- 
tional defense measure when a private build- 
er erected substantially superior accommo- 
dations across the street in the same year at 
a much lower cost? Greenway Apartments 
have distinctive architectural design and 
many refinements such as parquet floors, tile 
baths, casement windows, and attractively 
landscaped grounds. Stoddert Dwellings has 
been the scene of many fires and is con- 
structed with inferior materials throughout. 

Comparisons such as Stoddert Dwellings 
and Greenway are possible in every city where 
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public housing is located. We have made 
numerous similar comparisons here in Wash- 
ington. With Congress now seriously consid- 
ering authorizing the appropriation of $7,- 
000,000,000 more to be spent on public hous- 
ing we should attempt to wake the people up 
before it is too late. A service will be ren- 
dered to the Nation if we can prevent passage 
of this gigantic measure to plung: the coun- 
try into state socialism. Probably the best 
way to stop the WET bill woult be to show 
how the previous sums appropriated for pub- 
lic housing have been squandered. This can 
be done by builders and real-estate men in 
all communities of 100,000 and over by con- 
trasting public and private housing. It will 
be of little value, however, unless wide pub- 
licity can be given to your findings in your 
local papers. Then let the Washington home 
builders have a copy of your report. Here 
are a number of suggestions to be used in 
contrasting public and private housing and 
in exposing the deficiencies of the former: 

1. In “aking selections of projects to com- 
pare, be sure that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the public and private project are 
similar; construction should be in the same 
year; if possible they should be located ad- 
jacent to each other but if this is not pos- 
sible they should not be more than a few 
blocks apart. 

2. Contrast the construction ccsts. In 
each case we studied the public-housing 
costs were much higher and if allowances 
were made for the difference in the type of 
accommodations furnished, public housing 
costs were noticeably higher. You will, of 
course, have no difficulty in obtaining cost 
break-downs of private developments. If 
you run into trouble with the public housers 
when you request the came information from 
them, we will be glad to cooperate. The 
cost of public housing is an open public rec- 
ord and you should have no trouble. 

3. Compare the rents of the private project 
with that of the public. In the latter be 
sure to add the proper amount necessary 
to cover tax-exemption, subsidy, and 60-year 
amortization (35 years in the case of Lan- 
ham Act Housing and on which there is no 
subsidy). In many instances, public hous- 
ing is heated by individual space heaters 
and, therefore, the price of the coal should 
be added to the rent. Also, make allowance 
for the type of accomodations received. Our 
surveys show public and private housing 
rents to be about the same if allowance is 
made for tax-exemption, subsidy, and 60-year 
financing, yet the public-housing units are 
far inferior. 

4. Invite attention to excessive architect 
and inspection fees as well as to other ques- 
tionable expenditures. For example, the 
architect's fee for the 796 units in the Green- 
way private-housing project was $10,000 
whereas the architect’s fee for the 313 unit 
Frederick Douglass public-housing project 
was $61,000. 

5. Publicize the disregard of minimum 
building, health, and sanitary codes in the 
construction of public housing. This can 
be done most effectively by comparing the 
condition today of the respective public and 
private projects built at the same time. The 
indifference toward building codes has in 
most instances resulted in the walls sep- 
arating from the floor, leaking walls, rotting 
floor joists, and many other examples of de- 
terioration. 

6. After your findings are complete, plan 
to conduct a party of leading citizens on 
a tour of inspection of the projects so that 
your effort will bear fruit and the investi- 
gation will receive public attention. Here 
in Washington we took the Senate Expendi- 
tures Committee staff on the tour and made 
our findings public in a letter to Senator 
AIKEN, Chairman of the committee. 

To further illustrate the type of compari- 
son suggested, let’s contrast two other proj- 
ects here in Washington which were part 


of our survey. They are the Skyland Terrace 
private-housing development, and the Fred- 
erick Douglass public-housing project. 
Skyland Terrace was constructed in 1939 
(in Washington 1939 building costs were 
about the same as in 1941; 1940 costs were 
higher than 1939 or 1941), is of good grade 
brick, has a central heating plant, and is in 
excellent condition today. The cost of con- 
struction per rental room was $1,035.74, 
which includes the land, the shopping cen- 
ter, the tenants’ recreation room, and land- 
scaping. The project is amortized on a 25- 
year basis. In addition to being built to 
District of Columbia code requirements and 


in accordance with sound engineering and 


construction principles, there are many re- 
finements and fixtures of quality such as 
parquet floors, tile baths, fully equipped 
kitchens, large airy rooms, distinctive styling 
and architecture, and most attractive land- 
scaping. Our inspection group was unable 
to detect the need of any repair work what- 
soever at this time. There was no evidence 
of leaking walls inside or brick separating 
from the cement on the outside. An excel- 
lent job of maintenance was apparent. The 
unit visited, which was selected at random, 
had been most satisfactory, according to the 
tenants and they had no complaints. It was 
a two-bedroom apartmeni renting for $64 
per month. This figure included heat and 
water but not electricity. Although financed 
over 25 /ears, it is obvious that this develop- 
ment will continue as well above standard 
housing for much longer than 25 years. 

Only a few blocks from Skyland Terrace 
is the public housing project known as Fred- 
erick Douglass. Constructed in 1941, the 
apartments are chiefly of frame with some 
half masonry buildings. There are 313 units 
in all and the cost was $1,120 per rental 
room, including land. Amortization is for a 
period of 60 years. On approaching these 
apartments it was immediately apparent 
that the grounds were not properly main- 
tained and all units were in need of paint. 
Most of them were very badly in need of 
paint. 

Tenants said that the rooms were quite 
drafty. This was undoubtedly due to no 
weather stripping and dislocated windows. 
In the unit inspected (again chosen at ran- 
dom) the floor beams on the first floor were 
apparently sagging at the outside walls, caus- 
ing floors to separate from walls. The plaster 
was in lamentable condition. There was 
need of complete interior overhauling. These 
findings make it impossible for the mainte- 
nance fund to care for the project. The 
fund is only adequate to rebuild one-third 
in 60 years whereas the present down-grade 
trend would indicate that in all likelihood 
it would have to be more than rebuilt com- 
pletely in 60 years. Typical of the extrav- 
agances in the construction of Frederick 
Douglass was an architect’s and engineering 
fee of $61,000 paid for plans and specifica- 
tions. This fee is over and above the cost 
of a fully staffed architectural and engineer- 
ing group maintained by the public housing 
authority. No central heating is provided 
and space heaters are used in the living room. 
All utilities are furnished but not heat. This 
necessitates each tenant purchasing his own 
coal. A two-bedroom unit rents for $40.50. 
Conversation with the tenant of the unit 
which was inspected indicated that the cost 
of coal per month on a year-around basis 
would be approximately $5 per month. This 
would bring the rent to $45.50. To this must 
be added other amounts for tax exemption, 
Federal subsidy, and 60-year amortization 
and thus the rent would be the $64 or above 
received by Skyland Terrace for the same 
amount of space for a unit built over a 
year earlier by private enterprise. Although 
the rent is greater, the accommodations are 
nothing like comparable. Most tragic of 
all is that even these subsidized-tax-exempt 
rents were set up on a 60-year basis and the 
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units can’t possibly maintain these rents 
for anything like 60 years. After being in 
existence only 6 years (54 to go), Frederick 
Douglass is rapidly becoming a slum area 
and no doubt within a few more years it 
will be just as bad as the slums which the 
public housers have claimed they would 
eliminate It was on the basis that slums 
would be cleared and not created that they 
were given large sums of public money. 

Summarizing, you have Skyland Terrace, a 
private development in excellent condition 
today, having been built in 1939 at substan- 
tially less cost per room than the Frederick 
Douglass public-housing project of vastly 
inferior construction, built over a year later, 
which needs a complete overhauling job. 

In addition to being economically unsound, 
public housing has drained off materials 
critically needed for private-enterprise hous- 
ing. We've started the ball rolling here in 
Washington to expose public housing. How 
abou. keeping it going? 





Help From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of March 8, 
1948, which contains very sensible com- 
ments upon the Federal program of ex- 
tending aid to American air transporta- 
tion. 

I am pleased very much to note this 
recognition of my efforts and those of 
other Massachusetts Members of Con- 
gress in helping to secure this valuable 
assistance for the Worcester Airport. 

The editorial follows: 


HELP FROM WASHINGTON 


Passage by Congress of an appropriations 
bill containing $252,000 for the Worcester 
Airport is a good reminder of how Federal, 
State, and city governments can work to- 
gether. Air transportation is important to 
Worcester primarily because it can mean bet- 
ter communication with the outside world. 
It is important to the State as one step in 
a State-wide system of improved air trans- 
portation. 

But as much as anything, it is important 
to the Federal Government. Of all forms of 
transportation, that by air is most charac- 
terized by the phrase “interstate.” It is a 
rare air line that does not schedule routes 
crossing State lines, The interest of the 
Federal Government is in air safety (the more 
airports the better), defense (again airports 
needed in ajl sections of the country) and 
expansion of civil aviation to improve our 
commerce. 

Without Federal and State aid cities 
would find it difficult in a period of rising 
costs to build their own airports. All three 
would suffer. The programs of welfare, high- 
ways, school lunches, and hospitals also come 
to mind as example of city-State-Federal co- 
operation, 

Much verbiage has been tossed about con- 
cerning States’ rights. Of course it is still an 
issue, as is evidenced by the difference of 
opinion over education and antilynching. It 
is true also that the Constitution reserved 
to the States all powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Government. How- 
ever, history moves on and most people now 











realize that conditions have changed and 
that Federal intrusion on local affairs is not 
necessarily evil in every case. 

Together with the evidence this program 
offers that “States’ rights” can have different 
meanings in different cases, it also shows 
once again the value of careful planning. 
Worcester earned its Federal aid, with a 
minimum of delay, because it was prepared 
with a master plan, It is pleasant to find 
something like this which can be commended 
right down the line—from the distant offices 
in Washington to the airport commission at 


home. 





Reduction in Force of Veterans’ 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Stars and Stripes of March 1, 1948: 

A MEANINGLESS QUARREL 


Another example of the drastic effects of 
executive interference with congressional 
functions was furnished last week when offi- 
cial Washington broke out in a new rash over 
reductions in force in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. On the heels of an announcement 
by Administrator Carl Gray that 8,500 VA 
employees would be fired or demoted because 
he does not have enough money to operate, 
Chairman EpITH Nourse Rocers, of the House 
Veterans’ Committee, called a series of meet- 
ings to discuss the situation. Gray was re- 
quested to withhold action. He replied in 
effect that it was too late, that the train had 
left. Arguments over appropriations devel- 
oped on the House floor where the pot called 
the kettle black, and, in general, the lid blew 
off as the new boss of the veterans’ agency 
reached the end of his honeymoon of 3 
months and is going to have to tangle with 
the committees of the Congress whose job it 
is to see that veterans and their dependents 
are properly protected. 

It is the view of organized veterans that 
there are a lot of elements involved in the 
fracas, and that they go back a long way. 
While it is proper to discuss some of them, 
we are more interested in cures than in 
causes. If there is maladministration at the 
seat of the trouble, a house cleaning is in 
order. If the laws are at fault, they should 
be modified. If it is a question only of money 
shortages, as we suspect, a deficiency appro- 
priatior should be voted, and nobody should 
be permitted to refuse arbitrarily to seek 
added funds. A proper administration of 
the statutes and adequate service to vet- 
erans and their dependents is of paramount 
importance, regardless of cost. 

Back over the years there is no doubt 
whatever that there has been considerable 
overstaffing in the Veterans’ Administration. 
We can remember the day when many a clerk 
or stenographer was running all over the 
place looking for something to do or was 
finding a place to kill time, and even higher- 
ups were taxed to keep busy. That was dur- 
ing days of planned bureaucracy when jobs 
meant votes and the VA had to go along with 
other departments in furnishing placements, 
but with the coming of a new war and mil- 
lions of additional claimants, all of that be- 
came water over the dam, and, not only were 
thousands of temporary war service em- 
ployees brought in, but space was at a pre- 
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mium and decentralization was the order of 
the day. Doubtless there was too much of a 
spread, too many new offices set up through- 
out the country, yet the purpose was to con- 
tact beneficiaries with the least inconven- 
ience to them. A costly process, mistakes 
made were those of the heart and were not 
deliberate, so they can be forgiven, but they 
led to additional supervisory jobs and a lot 
of hiring about which complaint is offered. 

Now,, attempts are made to cut costs by 
recentralizing, and losses of personnel give 
rise to objections because cuts appear neces- 
sary to fit the pattern of appropriations. In 
an agency as large as the VA there are con- 
stant turnovers in employment. The job is 
not a simple one because this is one of the 
biggest departments of the Government, and 
going through all of those maneuvers that 
are aimed at higher efficiency is as unpopular 
as it is consequential. 

In the Congress the Appropriations Com- 
mittee chairman says that there is plenty of 
money, that his group madé no reduc- 
tions. * * * We seem to recall that the 
VA was reduced last year by $39,000,000 at 
his insistence and that, even though the Sen- 
ate restored $20,000,000, it was directed that 
this amount go to the medical section with 
the result that $40,000,000 was lost to the ad- 
ministrative branch. Pacts have a way of 
speaking for themselves and cannot be dis- 
puted. 

Unfortunately, it is the result of parsimony 
that is disastrous. Although the Veterans’ 


Administration had nearly seven and a half . 


billion dollars for the fiscal year ending in 
June, all but $900,000,.000 went to direct 
benefits. The $900,000,000 had to do for hos- 
pitals and personnel and for every other such 
function and did not leave enough to pay 
administrative costs, so attempts are now 
being made to reduce the work force on a 
basis of work loads. Unless something is 
done about it, and quickly, branch offices 
must be closed, personnel cut back with a 
consequent break-down in morale and an 
impairment of efficiency in all facilities. 
Veterans’ preference will be placed in jeop- 
ardy because it will mean that employees 
with 25 to 30 years of experience will be let 
out or reduced in grade and salary while less 
experienced veterans with equal ability but 
less knowledge will be held and there will 
come a serious loss of service to beneficiaries. 
Already personnel on rating boards is being 
cut down, vocational guidance is suffering, 
delays in adjudication are manifesting them- 
selves with greater frequency and criticism is 
piling upon criticism. That old backlog of 
work about which so much was heard only 
a few months ago will build up fast again, 
and utter chaos will result with the veteran 
claimants again caught right in the middle. 
There are two cures to the whole mess, 
and only two. It is senseless for the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator to continue to insist 
upon cut-backs without going to the Con- 
gress and asking for more money. He is 
only doing his job by ordering his hatchet 
men to stop spending money he is not going 
to get. He is consistent and businesslike in 
planning personnel reductions to fit the ap- 
propriations he knows he will get for 1948-49 
but the bill carrying future allowances has 
not yet had Senate action, and the care of 
veterans is his first concern. He should go 
to Capitol Hill, frankly state his needs, ex- 
plain his work load, and demand more 
money. The people he must serve did not 
elect to go to war or to die. The protection 
of veterans and their dependents is just as 
much a part of the cost of war as the guns 
that won it, and General Gray must make 
that indelibly clear to the legislators. 
Another cure is up to the Congress. The 
VA tells the Budget Bureau what it needs. 
That executive department looks over the 
requests and regularly does its knife work 
before the VA budget gets to Congress. It 
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works on over-all demands, not on what the 
Veterans’ Administration says it needs, and 
the VA thereafter must keep its mouth shut. 
Insofar as agencies like the VA and defense 
departments are concerned, the Congress 
should have the full facts and know their 
every requirement with all of the reasons. 
Only then can it act intelligently and pre- 
vent the sort of thing now going on. We 
believe that the legislators, who are directly 
responsible to the people, would use their 
intelligence; if they do not, the voters could 
do something about it and Appropriations 
chairmen could not hide behind bushes. 
This budget business is a complicated mat- 
ter. Hirings and firings are a necessary evil. 
Curtailments are often a nasty necessity, but 
the barbs can be taken out of the current 
mess if the full facts are made known. It 
looks as if both the Congress and Adminis- 
trator Gray are on the pan. Both owe it to 
their war veteran charges to get off of it 
with the least possible delay. There is no 
need here for a meaningless quarrel over a 
condition that prompt action can avoid. 





The GI Housing Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Kiplinger magazine for March 1948: 


THE GI HOUSING DREAM 


To get a roof overhead, 1,000,000 veterans 
have hocked their future for more than $5,- 
000,000,000 in GI home loans. In the next 10 
years some 7,000,000 more ex-GI's are expect- 
ed to follow suit to the tune of $45,000,000,000 
more. This tremendous credit load, if over- 
turned or rudely shaken, could spell disaster 
for the United States economy. 

Critics of the Government’s GI lending 
program glumly prophesy: “Today’s GI 
dreamhouse is tomorrow's debt-ridden dog- 
house. When the inevitable depression 
strikes the veteran won’t be able to meet 
his monthly payments. He'll have to move 
out or stay in and dare eviction. Either way 
the Veterans’ Administration will become a 
super-HOLC—the greatest landlord of them 
all—and Uncle Sam will have to foot the 
bal.” 

Boosters of the program dissent. Because 
of the expected demand for housing for years 
to come, they foresee little or no drop in the 
value of GI homes. They point out that 
more than half of the average monthly 
amortization payments represent the GI's 
equity in his new home, that each year pro- 
gressively increases his determination to ful- 
fill the mortgage. 

Critics say that at today’s high prices the 
GI home buyer has been more or less rooKed, 
and that the loan program is therefore a 
“gyp.” Many boosters of the program admit 
the rooking, but say the program is no more 
than a gamble. Either the veteran continues 
to double up with relatives or he chances 
saddling the future with a price-watered 
house. Neither faction denies the explosive 
aspects of the situation. 

As to who's to blame, Washington accuses 
greedy builders and negligent private lend- 
ers. Builders and lenders retort that it’s the 
red tape and meddling restrictions of Federal 
agencies. Labor accuses profiteering mate- 
rials makers, and in turn is blamed because 
of high labor costs and sloppy workmanship. 
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All the charges have some degree of truth. 
The veteran, desperate for decent shelter—at 
$50 or less a month—is a pawn on the chess- 
board of supply and demand. All the ele- 
ments that go into the building of a house 
are making the most of a seller’s market at 
his expense. 

Back in the summer of 1944, Congress, as 
an incentive to the boys in uniform, approved 
a series of readjustment benefits for when 
they returned. These benefits were pro- 
claimed as the GI bill of rights. That title 
in itself was a bit of filmflam, because mil- 
lions of veterans got the idea that these 
rights were due them free, no strings at- 
tached. 

Disillusionment set in when discharged 
GI's rushed to banks for the money with 
which to build homes. Banks tried to explain 
that the GI loan wasn’t a cash hand-out at 
all, but only the Government’s way of saying 
it would guarantee the ex-GI’s credit for a 
limited amount, provided the bank consid- 
ered him a good risk for an equal amount. 

Even veterans who understood this felt 
they were being double-talked out of their 
war-earned rights because of red tape. At 
first, relatively few GI’s were able to hurdle 
the cumbersome loan procedure. And many 
of those able to get loans were hooked by 
builders demanding under-the-table bonuses. 

The original GI bill of rights set the Gov- 
ernment’s credit risk at 50 percent of the 
loan up to a total risk of $2,000 on a home 
sold at reasonable normal value. Four 


months after VJ-day, Congress yielded to. 


pressure from veterans and builders and 
raised its guaranty to $4,000, also permitting 
ex-GI’s to buy housing for reasonable value 
on the ground that normal prewar housing 
was no longer available. 

This liberalizing in effect lifted the lid on 
housing prices despite price controls. There 
were too many ways to get around price ceil- 
ings and around the minimum building 
standards supposedly enforced by Govern- 
ment agents. VA’s panel of independent ap- 
praisers too often played ball with builders. 

When controls went off, the price of hous- 
ing zoomed again. As a result, the Govern- 
ment’s $4,000 guaranty was added to the nor- 
mal prewar house price. House-hungry vet- 
erans frantically bid each other up. Some 
veteran leaders believe Congress made its 
basic error in not limiting purchases of at 
least new houses to veterans who could prove 
need, not just credit worthiness. They be- 
lieve that by enormously increasing housing 
demand without increasing the supply, 
Uncle Sam gave the veterans a hollow bene- 
fit. 

Today the average cost to the veteran is 
more than $9,900 for a house in Washington, 
D. C., more than $8,000 in New York, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco, almost $7,000 in 
Chicago and St. Louis. Across the Nation 
the average, urban and rural, is $6,747. 

And the ex-GI is not getting his money's 
worth in terms of physical property. Build- 
ers have skimped on materials, labor on 
workmanship. Government pressure to 
speed building despite materials shortages 
gave rise to a large number of new houses 
built with green lumber, other inferior ma- 
terials, and substitutes. The VA found build- 
ers ignoring plans and specifications on 
which the sale price was appraised. They 
were getting away with it, said the VA, be- 
cause lending agencies were negligent in in- 
specting the premises during home construc- 
tion. Complaints are still pouring in to the 
VA. 

In buying a house at today’s high prices, 
the veteran signs a pledge to make his in- 
flation-based payments over the next 25 
years, come what may. Government and 
veteran leaders have openly worried about 
the future. The American Legion wants 
Congress to set up a Veterans’ Home Loan 
Corporation to prepare for any unforeseen 
financial calamity. 





Even the banks and other private lenders 
have grown disturbed about what the vet- 
eran is (not) getting for his money. More 
lenders are demanding down payments be- 
fore granting a GI loan—a violation of the 
spirit of the loan program and a clear-cut 
indication that the bankers feel the houses 
are overpriced. 

In some areas, particularly in rural and 
small communities, GI loans have bogged 
down for lack of lender activity. This ic due 
partly to the overpriced housing, partly to 
the strange action of Congress last year in 
forbidding RFC to buy GlI-loan mortgages 
while permitting an RFC affiliate to con- 
tinue buying FHA mortgages. Freezing of 
the main secondary market for GI loans 
paralyzed the GI-loan activity of small banks 
with limited funds. 

Veterans’ organizations are demanding ac- 
tion from Congress to increase the flow 
of GI loans, directly from the Government 
if necessary. At the same time the veteran's 
lobby is pressuring for safeguards against 
the potential debacle being built up by 
these loans. The veterans are bitter. First, 
over their difficulty in getting the GI loans; 
then, in finding that they are not getting 
their money’s worth in housing even when 
they get loans. 

A high Washington housing official sums 
up the GI-loan program this way: “Sure, 
it’s a gyp. Both veteran and Uncle Sam 
will have to stand financial loss some day. 
But it’s also a gamble, a chance for the 
veteran to keep his family together, to pro- 
vide space for his children. If the veteran 
has to buy housing now, the gyp is worth 
the gamble.” 

But if they can avoid it, ex-GI’s are urged 
not to take the gamble. VA, FHA, and vet- 
erans’ leaders alike say: “Wait. You have 
10 years to make use of the GI loan. Sweat 
it out for better-priced, better-built homes 
later on.” 





A Reflection of Our Foreign Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. LOVE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me before the West Virginia Petro- 
leum Association at Wheeling, W. Va., on 
March 9, 1948: 


A REFLECTION OF OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 


It is an extreme pleasure for me to be af- 
forded the opportunity of addressing the 
West Virginia Petroleum Association. When 
“Skeet” Farley extended your kind invita- 
tion I was particularly delighted to accept. 
I shall always remember “Skeet” as one of 
the State’s greatest football players. I am 
happy to see him, together with many other 
school friends, advancing with prosperous 
industries of West Virginia. We are living in 
a great State. Our natural resources are 
abundant and our industries are increasing 
and expanding. May we all move forward 
with free and individual enterprise to great- 
er achievement for our Mountain State and 
to the increased prosperity and happiness of 
all our people. 

Petroleum is a very strategic mineral in 
world affairs. It is indispensable to our 
present civilization and is a compelling fac- 
tor in our foreign relations. Continental 


United States possesses about 30 percent of 
the known world reserves in oil, yet our pro- 
duction is now over 60 percent of the world’s 
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yearly consumption. Should this trend con- 
tinue, we would be a “have not” Nation and 
forced to import our oil supplies. This 
might be a dangerous problem for our na- 
tional defense as well as a serious industrial 
handicap. Competition for control of the 
rich oil lands in the Middle East is an im- 
portant element today in the tension between 
the United States and Soviet Russia. 

We are living in an era when the foreign 
policies of our Government not only directly 
affect our daily lives but substantially de- 
termine the future security of our Nation. 

Almost within the period of. one genera- 
tion our great Nation has been able to quick- 
ly mobilize tremendous armed forces and 
unlimited food supplies to insure victory in 
two world wars. History has recorded noth- 
ing comparable to our courageous and un- 
conquerable legions. 

On both occasions military aggression was 
definitely stopped. But how far have we 
been powerful? Is our contribution to civili- 
zation only measured by force? The answer 
is a sorrowful one. We Americans have been 
tremendously strong in mobilization and 
combat and just as weak in diplomacy. We 
have quit at the last shot and tragically neg- 
lected to follow through with firm diplomatic 
agreements. The result is world chaos. 

All of us are well aware that in the last 
year we have exported some §$2,000,000,000 
worth of our food products for European 
relief. We know that this is largely the rea- 
son for our high cost of living. We also 
know that Russia is rapidly extending her 
western boundary in Europe and infiltrating 
her doctrine of communism deeper into the 
countries of western Europe and—yes—even 
into our own country. However, few of us 
know why. We have known but little of our 
foreign policies. 

The President of the United States has the 
right to initiate all negotiations with foreign 
nations and to declare foreign policy. Al- 
though foreign treaties must be confirmed by 
the Senate, it is a fact almost all foreign 
policies are formulated by Executive agree- 
ments. 

Our Constitution gives Congress little 
power in foreign affairs. Almost the only 
check by Congress in foreign policies is to 
refuse to appropriate the funds required, and, 
in my opinion, this power should be carefuily 
exercised. 

Since the adoption of the United Nations 
Charter, the President’s power over foreign 
policies has been increased. He has complete 
power to direct the American representatives 
in the Security Council and the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

The President has been extended additional 
power by the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
and now has authority to reduce tariff rates 
without the consent of the Congress. In 
October 1947 the President executed trade 
agreements that reduced tariff rates on hand- 
made glassware from 45 percent to 30 percent, 
which may be enough to destroy this great 
industry. 

Yes; the President of the United States can 
make commitments on foreign policy with- 
out consulting the representatives of the peo- 
ple and far too many commitments have been 
made in the past few years that actually en- 
danger the security of our Nation and hamper 
our domestic economy. I have before me a 
copy of the Atlantic Charter, dated August 
14,1941. Incidentally, the source of the copy 


‘is the British Library of Information: 


“The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- 
ing His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom have met at sea. 

“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina- 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
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and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. ° 

“They have agreed on the following dec- 
laration: 

“The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Church- 
ill, representing His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain com+ 
mon principles in the national policies of 
their respective countries on which they base 
their hopes for a better future for the world. 

“ ‘First. Their countries seek no aggran- 
dizement, territorial or other; 

“ ‘Second. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned; 

“*Third. They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.’” 

The war against Germany was won militar- 
ily but the declarations of the Atlantic Char- 
ter have become almost worthless. Its poli- 
cies have failed. We have not delivered free- 
dom to the conquered European countries. 
We defeated the enemy but we have not re- 
stored self-government to these small coun- 
tries which have been deprived of their sov- 
ereign rights. 

The freedom-loving people of Poland sent 
thousands of their trained soldiers to aid 
France. Six months after Poland fell, 12,000 
trained Polish fliers went to the aid of Eng- 
land. Yet Poland has been deprived of the 
right of self-government and is dominated 
by Russia. 

Russia has also been permitted to deprive 
the little Republic of Lithuania of her free- 
dom and to deport many of her liberty-loving 
people into Siberia and to destroy the in- 
dustries of these self-governing people. 

At Yalta in 1945, dangerous concessions 
were granted to Russia in parts of Man- 
churia and Korea and the strategic Kurile 
Islands. We must be ever mindful that our 
potential dangers from the Pacific area are 
just as great as those from Europe. 

Russia's recent move into Czechoslovakia 
was timely but not unexpected and makes 
the eighth eastern European country to be 
reduced to a Russian satellite. This is an- 
other striking example of our appeasement 
with Russia. Even in military strategy, 
General Patton’s army was ordered not to 
go farther edstward into Czechoslovakia be- 
cause this little country was a part of Rus- 
Sla’s plan. 

Czechoslovakia is a small country of 12,- 
000,000 people who had prospered under the 
principles of freedom until seized by Hitler. 
The nation had progressed industrially and 
had many small and prosperous industries. 

Russia did not send armies to capture 
Czechoslovakia. She sent her agents among 
the people and compromised with her, so 
to speak, nationalized her industries, and 
created a police state subject to orders from 
the Kremlin. 

In addition to the lesson of appeasement 
in foreign policy we may learn another truth 
from this seizure of Czechoslovakia and that 
is a nation cannot compromise with com- 
munism without ultimately becoming en- 
slaved. 

In August 1945, the Potsdam agreement 
was executed as a result of the conference 
of the President, the Prime Minister, and 
Generalissimo Stalin. By the terms of the 
agreement, all of Germany has been largely 
trausformed from the industrial center of 
Europe to an agricultural state. Russia has 
removed most of Germany's industrial plants 
and equipment from eastern Germany. 
You will recall that the American Army 
was ordered not to enter Berlin but to stand- 
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by for the Russians, thereby giving Russia 
additional influence in Europe's fate. 

Most certainly Germany should have been 
deprived of her war powers but it is difficult 
to help with the reconstruction of Europe 
and at the same time force Germany into an 
agricultural nation. Russia’s plan is to keep 
Germany strictly agricultural and by the 
Potsdam agreement we have, in effect, ac- 
quiesced to such a plan. It is now costing us 
$800,C00,000 a year to aid the German people. 
It would seem that we have won the Euro- 
pean war, permitted Russia to have most of 
the reparations and are now asking our peo- 
ple to replace what Russia has taken. 

Apparently our State Department is will- 
ing to agree to any terms to appease Russia 
and at the same time has little regard for 
the American taxpayers in asking for $17,- 
000,000,000 to rebuild Europe. 

In sponsoring foreign relief we hear much 
about the starving people of Europe. It is 
true that conditions are serious with these 
war-stricken people. However, our own peo- 
ple chould have the true picture. As a mat- 
ter of fact our foreign-aid program is not a 
relief program as advertised. The poor peo- 
ple of Europe get little from the millions we 
send. The money and the food we ship to 
Europe goes directly to the European govern- 
ments to strengthen them politically and 
militarily. Most of our relief food is sold in 
black markets and public markets and is 
never given to the war-stricken people as we 
have been led to believe. 

It is vital that the governments of western 
Europe should be strengthened and that 
western Europe should be _ rehabilitated. 
However, I am absolutely opposed to any for- 
eign aid unless it be administered by top 
businessmen of the United States. Certainly 
the same department that joined in the for- 
eign policies that I have outlined should not 
be allowed to spend more billions for uncer- 
tain aid and at the same time ruin our do- 
mestic economy. Any further European aid 
must be wisely and efficiently administered. 

Europeans will not attempt to build fac- 
téries and buy machinery as long as they 
believe there is danger that Russia will pos- 
sess them. Neither will they start in busi- 
ness as long as they believe the United States 
will construct their factories for them. 

The time has come for our Government to 
be firm with Russia and to be definite and 
economical with our European aid. Our do- 
mestic economy cannot bear the burden of 
the yearly purchase of $2,000,000,0C0 worth of 
food prceducts by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. This practice must be drastically 
curtailed. We must not send any more blank 
checks to Europe. Let us send top American 
businessmen to help these European coun- 
tries. After these men have made business- 
like requisitions our foreign-aid funds 
should be small in comparison to the 
amounts presently requested. 

Under such a plan, our domestic food mar- 
kets would not be depleted and our prices 
would approach normality. The people of 
Europe would realize that it was time to do 
more for themselves and the continuous re- 
lief program could be transformed into ac- 
tual reconstruction. 
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Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Clifford B. Ward: 
GOOD EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, wife of the publisher 
of the Washington Post, has an article in the 
current issue of Reader’s Digest entitled, 
“Should the Churches Invade the School?” 
I would like her to write instead on the ques- 
tion, “Should God Be Allowed To Invade The 
Schools?” 

All, or certainly a majority of Americans 
are agreed that the public schools of this 
country should not be controlled by any de- 
nominational or sectarian church, but it is 
difficult to support the growing contention 
that God should be barred from American 
education. 

Yet God is being barred, except as He can 
sometimes sneak in the side door. Refer- 
ences to Him are very casual, almost in the 
manner that someone would pay lipservice in 
Africa to local folklore. 

It is considered a crime nowadays to let 
children grow up without knowing about the 
romantic impulses of birds and bees. We 
must know how the birds and bees got here, 
but we must not investigate as part of edu- 
cation how man got here, how the earth 
got here or how the Universe got here. 

But although it is offensive to teach af- 
firmatively in a public school that God is 
the primary cause of all matter, it is not 
considered offensive for someone to teach 
that God is not the primary ccuse of all 
matter. If you lack faith in God and preach 
negatively that there is no God, you can 
be protected under the spurious application 
of the principle of academic freedom, but if 
you have faith in God and teach affirmative- 
ly the reverse of the proposition you are like- 
ly to be accused of aiding the church to in- 
vade the schools. 

We are in a very incongruous position in 
this country with respect to public-school 
education. We don’t know exactly where we 
start and stop. The State bows to the church 
when it exempts from taxation all religious 
property. It bows to the church when it 
runs sewers, water mains, and electric lights 
to religious institutions. It bows to the 
church when it allows.church services to be 
held on battleships and on Army reserva- 
tions. It bows to the church when the Army 


and Navy use tax money to keep chaplains on 
the Army and Navy pay rolls. It bows to the 
church when it employs a chaplain, at State 


expense, to say a daily prayer at the sessions 
of the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives. It bows to 
the church when it respects the great re- 
ligious feasts of Christianity, such as Christ- 
mas and Easter. But it does not know 
whether it should stand for the singing of 
Christmas carols in the public schools and 
it does not know whether children should be 
allowed released time in schools for religious 
instruction. 

What the constitutional fathers may have 
meant in full, we are not certain, but we do 
know that the founding fathers wanted to 
assure religious liberty in this country so that 
every man might worship as he pleases. We 
also are certain that they wanted as a means 
of protecting this civil freedom to allow no 
establishment in this country of a state 
church as there ‘is in England, where An- 
glicanism is the state religion; in some coun- 
tries where Lutheranism was the state re- 
ligion; and in some Latin countries where 
Catholicism is the state religion. But the 
mere fact that the founding fathers took 
great pains to protect the rights of indi- 
viduals to worship God as they please indi- 
cates that the fathers placed a great value 
on both God and religion. 

Because of the extensions of this phi- 
losophy we now have a situation where manv 
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graduates from public schools, at least in cer- 
tain parts of the country, graduate knowing 
something about Napoleon, Julius Caesar, 
Seneca, and all the other great human figures 
of the past but nothing about Jesus Christ, 
either as a historical figure or as a divine 
figure. They have a right to say to them- 
selves upon graduation, “Christ must have 
been a myth or an unimportant figure, else 
my schooling would have included some 
knowledge about Him.” 

We ought to keep churches from improp- 
erly invading public schools, but it is blas- 
phemous to attempt keeping God out of 
them. 





Courthouse in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following report: 


REPORT TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONCERNING COURTHOUSE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BY THE STATUTORY COMMITTEE 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 80, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 

Marcu 8, 1948. 

The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Th‘s report is made to Congress pursu- 
ant to provisions of Public Law 80, Eightieth 
Congress, approved May 29, 1947, as amended 
in Public Law 271, Eightieth Congress, chap- 
ter 361, approved July 30, 1947, by the com- 
mittee designated therein. Plans have been 
prepared under the direction of the com- 
mittee for the construction of a courthouse 
in the District of Columbia for the use of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Columbia. These plans are in sufficient de- 
tail to fully portray the size, character, and 
scope of the project and have been approved 
by the committee. 

The project has been presented to the 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission and has been approved by it as to 
the exact location of the building on the 
site. The project also has been presented to 
the Commission of Fine Arts and it has 
approved the design of the building. 

The estimated cost of the building, in- 
cluding all elements and specifically in- 
cluding the amount of $2,420,000 established 
in section 4 of the applicable law as the 
value of the site, is $18,665,000. Of this sum, 
£370,000 previously has been appropriated by 
Congress. This limit is based upon levels 
of construction costs prevailing as of March 
1, 1948. 

In submitting this report to Congress, the 
committee again calls to the attention of 
the Congress the serious urgency of provid- 
ing a new courthouse at the earliest practica- 
ble date. For more than 10 years the need 
hes been serious but within the past few 
years the business of the courts has grown 
to such an extent that the work is being 
seriously impaired by lack of proper facilities. 
This need has been called to the attention 
of Congress on a number of occasions and is 
believed it will be recognized. However, the 
committee begs leave to be granted hearings 
as to the extent and seriousness of the need 


if any question should arise with regard to 
the immediate authorization and appropria- 
tion for the construction of the building. 

Sincerely yours, 

HaroLp M. STEPHENS, 

Acting Chief Justice, United States 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 

Bo.itHa J. Laws, 

Chief Justice, District Court of the 
United States for the District of 
Columbia. 

JAMES M. PROCTOR, 

Associate Justice, District Court of 
the United States for the District 
of Columbia. 

C. R. YounG, 

Commissioner, District of Columbia. 

W. E. REYNOLDS, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. 
Davin LYNN, 
Architect of the Capitol. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently the editor of the Los Angeles Daily 
News asked the Members of Congress 
from the districts included in Los An- 
geles County to write a short editorial 
giving their individual views of the Mar- 
shall plan. 

I am pleased to present herewith the 
editorial which I wrote and which was 
published in the Los Angeles Daily News 
of March 1, 1948: 7 


MANCHESTER BODDY 


Perhaps no issue before the American pub- 
lic has been so widely investigated, explained 
and debated as the Marshall plan. Prac- 
tically every Member of Congress had an 
opportunity to study the implications and 
problems involved in it at first hand, both 
in Europe and behind closed doors in official 
Washington. There has been ample time for 
deliberation and mature consideration. Soon 
the hour will strike when our Representatives 
in Congress must stand where all can see 
them and vote in support of or for the 
defeat of the Marshall plan. 

Today we hear from the Honorable WILLIS 
W. Braptey, Member of Congress from Los 
Angeles County’s Eighteenth District. Rep- 
resentative BraDLEY, a Republican, is serving 
his first term in Congress, to which he was 
elected in November 1946. A graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy, and a retired 
Naval officer, Representative BrapLey holds 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, served 
with distinction in both world wars. 

If you agree or disagree with Congressman 
BRADLEY write to him, not to the editor. This 
is your opportunity to help democracy 
work.—M. B. 

“Probably the most difficult legislation to 
confront Congress is the so-called Marshall 
plan—officially the European recovery plan. 

“It is difficult, because it is not founded 
on easily ascertainable facts. Rather, it rests 
largely on sympathy, fear of communism, 
propaganda, need of outlets for American 
goods of many categories, and the desire of 
our current national administration to bolster 
European governments with which it is on 
good terms. 
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“It is difficult, because its very terms may 
create an international sponge to absorb our 
revenues for a generation or more to. come. 

“It is difficult, because, once established for 
Europe, the idea will spread to other parts 
of the world and the ‘White Man’s Burden’ 
of British Empire days may be transformed 
into an ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ sitting 
on the shoulders of American taxpayers and 
strangling their every move toward a better 
life in the United States. 

“I would not-have you think that I am 
against all aid to war-torn nations. Quite 
the contrary, I favor such aid—but I cannot 
escape the thought that my first duty is to 
the people of my own country rather than 
toward the leveling of living standards of the 
world—a feat which I fear will be all too 
successful in pulling our level down close to 
that of the average European rather than in 
raising his standard to approximate our own. 

“Our plans, as indicated in the temporary 
aid program voted last December, really con- 
template very little direct relief to the cold 
or to the hungry. Basically, they aim at 
getting material to governments—material 
which these governments may use or sell to 
bolster their own economy. 

“When one questions whether we can afford 
the vast relief program, he is met with the 
standard reply that ‘We can’t afford not to 
have it.’ Then he is confronted with all 
sorts of statements of the terrible things 
which will happen to us if we refuse to go 
along with our global planners. In the mean- 
time, the propaganda mills grind out their 
fantastic statements which lead foreign na- 
tions to believe that we have committed our- 
selves to their aid for at leest another 4 
years, and that any reduction in State De- 
partment plans for relief would be bad faith 
on the part of the United States. 

“I am convinced that we have built up 
an ecenomy which requires a certain export 
trade to keep our factories in large-scale op- 
eration and our people fully employed. 

“I am convinced that foreign peoples do 
not have means to buy these exports and 
that we should give or lend enough to tide 
them over while they have an opportunity 
to recover their economic fortunes. I know 
there is no certainty that they will so recover 
and I appreciate that we cannot buy our 
own goods indefinitely merely to keep up 
foreign trade. That would seem like trying 
to lift one’s self by his bootstraps. How- 
ever, I think the reward is worth the risk we 
take and I am willing to take a few chances 
in our struggle for a prosperous America. 

“I do not favor a long-term commitment. 
One Congress cannot legally commit an- 
other—even contractual obligations can- 
not bind a Congress to make appropriations. 
Congfessional approval of any plan exceeding 
1 year will be only a breeder of trouble—an 
excuse for the vilification of Congress and 
of the American people for bad faith in the 
event we should cut down on either the time 
or the money expected over an extended 
program, 

“I favor only what we can afford without 
wrecking the financial structure of the 
United States or saddling vast new debts on 
our children. They are going to have 
enough troubles of their own without hav- 
ing more of our global dogooders’ debts to 
pay throvgh sweat and privation. 

“Let’s help where we can, but let’s never 
forget that the United States is the world's 
last bulwark of government based on the 
initiative, the dignity, and the equality of 
opportunity of the common man. 

“If we fall, either in peace or war, the ac- 
ceptance of the individual as the unit in 
national life is almost certain to be replaced 
by the theory of the state as the base of 
government, with the individual dropping 
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back into those days of subservience when 
he was nothing, and the King of France 
could say, in truth, ‘The state? I am the 
state.’ 





A Former Republican Michigan Governor 


Speaks His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a he- 
roic, eloquent, and picturesque former 
citizen of Michigan—and a former Gov- 
ernor—now living in Georgia, agrees 
with the suggestion that Republicans 
seize the opportunity to break into the 
democratically solid South, and writes 
the editor of the Detroit Free Press, as 
follows: 

Povutan, Ga., March 5, 1948. 

Dear Ep1ToR, DETROIT FREE PRESS: In a re- 
cent editorial you took issue lightly with 
Congressman CLare HorrMan for his sugges- 
tion that the Republicans nominate some- 
body for President who would be acceptable 
to Southerners and ease up on civil rights. 

To my mind that proposal of his is one of 
the most hopeful ideas to come out of Wash- 
ington in some time. 

The civil-rights cleavage is critical. We 
are pouring out millions to stop communism 
in China. We are pouring out billions to 
stop communism in Europe. In this coun- 
try, to stop communism eating at our vitals, 
can we not show one grain of common sense? 

Remember the massacre at Fort Mackinac? 
Democrats and Republicans have used the 
civil-rights issue through a string of decades 
for a political football. In 1948 the Commu- 
nists have picked it up and are playing it as 
their game of lacrosse. We know what they 
are up to. And we can block them if we will. 

The Republican Party has the chance of its 
lifetime if it follows the advice of Con- 
gressman HorrMAN and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking. before the National Education 
Association in Madison, Wis., the great Negro 
leader said: 

“Brains, property, and character for the 
Negro will settle the question of civil rights. 
The best course to pursue in regard to thg 
civil rights bill in the South is to let it alone. 
Let it alone and it will settle itself. 

“Good school teachers and plenty of money 
to pay them will be more potent in settling 
the race question than many civil rights and 
investigating committees.” 

The Atlanta Constitution comments the 
other day: “Had the National Government 
taken Bocker T. Washington’s advice then 
and spent more money educating and less 
time, in election years, exploiting the Negro, 
the latter would be immeasurably better off 
today.” 

That adds up to something for the Repub- 
licans and the Nation to ponder. 

I hope that Mr. Horrman will keep right 
on pounding away with his idea. It is the 
way. Postpone coercion and offer a candi- 
date acceptable to the South—preferably 
VANDENBERG, With a strong program of Fed- 
eral aid for basic education. Intolerance 
breeds unendingly in the swamps of igno- 
rance. Coercive Federal laws are impotent, 
except to make the mire deeper. Educa- 
tion—an all-out program of basic education 
for both whites and Negroes—will ditch and 
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drain off the source of injustice and danger. 

We are spending billions to speed recovery 
for the world’s sake and our own in 16 for- 
eign nations—all this against the flaming 
background of what we ourselves are suffer- 
ing today from failure to extend such help 
to our own South 80 years ago. 

A Congressman from South Carolina 
shouted at his Republican colleagues the 
other day: “You are losing your first real 
chance since the War Between the States to 
make friends with the South.” He, too, is 
right so far. We have a chance at least, after 
80 painful years, to retrieve a tragic error. 
It is a marvelous opportunity that we ought 
to seize upon with earnest gratitude to God 
and make the occasion of a national special 
thanksgiving. 

CuaAse S. Ossorn, 
Former Governor of Michigan. 


Interruption of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is com- 
mon knowledge that I have been the 
most regular attendant at the hearings 
on the Marshall plan before my commit- 
tee. Considering this by far the most 
important issue confronting us today it 
has afforded me pleasure to devote prac- 
tically my entire time to it during this 
session with the sincere hope of thereby 
contributing toward the preservation of 
peace, the saving of our civilization, and 
the prevention of the slaughter of our 
little sons and unborn grandsons on the 
battlefields of a future war. Since it so 
directly concerns the welfare, the future 
well-being and way of life of every single 
man, woman, and child in this Nation, I 
was delighted to so perform what I con- 
sidered my first and most immediate 
duty to my constituents even though it 
necessitated my falling woefully behind 
with nonurgent routine. 

It was my sincere hope to continue this 
active interest and be thoroughly quali- 
fied to contribute my bit toward the han- 
dling of this legislation when it reaches 
the floor and its passage by the House. 
However, I regret that I am now con- 
fronted with unexpected, last-minute 
opposition. While I hope and bclieve it is 
not serious, as you know candidates 
against incumbent Congressmen who 
vote their convictions are now frequently 
backed and well financed by stranze and 
powerfifl forces operating from outside 
our districts. Some of their leaders are 
not always interested in the best interests 
of this country and entertain no desire 
for representation of the entire cross 
section of its people but wish to dominate 
and control the Congress for their own 
selfish purposes. 

Furthermore, the value of my 12 years’ 
seniority means so much to all concerned 
that I consider it my duty to my coun- 
try and my constituents to preserve it for 
them when opposition occurs, regardless 
of the importance of the duties which 
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must be temporarily laid aside. How- 
ever, before proceeding to the perform- 
ance of this duty it is, of course, manda- 
tory that I clear up this accumulation of 
routine. Consequently, my colleagues on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee have been 
good enough to permit me to leave my 
proxy with either of the three Democrats 
senior to me, and I have recuested a pair 
on votes in this body with a Republican 
friend whose regular attendance is sim- 
ilarly prevented and who generally votes 
opposite to me. Therefore, nothing will 
be lost except my voice. Iam very grate- 
ful for the statement of one of my col- 
leagues on the committee, “Prete, I am 
mighty glad you secured that proxy, but 
I hate terribly to lose your voice.” 

To illustrate my seniority, there are 
only 80 of the 435 Members of the House 
with longer service. It is even now 
known that 10 of these will not serve in 
the next Congress and this number will 
undoubtedly prove to be considerably 
larger. 

I appreciate deeply the many expres- 
sions of regret by good friends on both 
sides of the aisle who are so well aware 
of my interest in our foreign policy, 
which will so greetly influence the 
maintenance of our standard of living, 
our way of life in the future, and the 
preservation of peace. Tears of appreci- 
ation almost came to my eyes when a 
senior colleague whom I regard as one 
of the ablest Members of the House said, 
“Pete, I am just as sorry as I can be of 
your opposition, which I simply do not 
understand, because I think among all 
the Members of the House you are the 
one man whose record entitles you to 
never have opposition.” 

It is unfortunate for one who works as 
diligently as I and most of you take 
pleasure in doing to be so called from our 
labors at such a critical moment in the 
history of the world. To illustrate, I 
quote headlines from the front page of 
Tuesday’s Washington Post: 

“VANDENBERG calis on Senate for swift 
approval of ERP to head off war”; “Condon 
associating with alleged spies, anti-Red unit 
charges”; Congressional board sees war 
threatening—urges twelve billion for air su- 
premacy”; “GOP warned of danger in tax 
slash”; Czech voting delay hinted by min- 
ister”; “Fate of UMT in balance today on 
Capitol Hill.” 

The following day the first page of the 
same paper recorded these headlines: 

“Economic aid not enough Batt declares”; 
“VANDENBERG Still keeping foot in door”; 
“Antilynch bill clears House group”; “All 
Finnish parties agree to negotiate with Rus- 
sians.” 


Few, other than we from the South, are 
disturbed by the President’s civil-rights 
program, the passage of which simply 
must not occur since it would not be for 
the best interest of either race. However, 
we are all greatly disturbed by the Com- 
munist threat in Europe and Asia and 
most of us realize the necessity of doing 
everything possible to curb it. I warn 
you, however, my colleagues, that it is 
not only in Europe that this threat exists. 
Instead there are entirely too many thor- 
oughly intelligent people in our own 
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country who are deliberately contributing 
thereto. Frankly, I gave former Vice 
President Wallace credit for being sin- 
cere until his recent testimony before 
our committee. It was so completely 
down the party line, however, that I now 
labor under no such delusion. I am very 
much afraid that he constitutes a menace 
much more serious than we have realized 
which it behooves us to combat in every 
possible way. One way in which this can 
be done is by the defeat of candidates 
backed by any organization in which 
pinks and fellow travelers enjoy in- 
fluence. 

I cordially invite my opponents, one 
of whom I am confident is so backed, to 
fully explain to the excellent people of 
my district, than whom there are no bet- 
ter people in the world, why they believe 
it would be beneficial to them and to our 
country to substitute their natural inex- 
perience for my 12 years’ experience here 
where seniority is more valuable than 
anywhere else in the world. 

While I regret that I must be denied 
the privilege of seeing much of you ladies 
and gentlemen in the immediate future, 
I look forward with keen interest and 
pleasure to a continuation of our work 
together after the election. 





Violence Was Inevitable in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Jorge Garcit Granados, 
formerly Guatemalan Ambassador to the 
United States and a member of the 
United Nations Special Commission on 
Palestine, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1948 issue of United Nations World: 


VIOLENCE WAS INEVITABLE IN PALESTINE 


(By Jorge Garcia Granados, Guatemalan Am- 
bassador to the United States) 


Those who know my work on the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine, and 
who have followed my efforts to put the com- 
mittee’s majority recommendation into effect 
now frequently ask me: 

“In view of the bloodshed in the Holy Land 
do you still think that you were right in 
advocating the partition of Palestine into 
Arab and Jewish states?” 

To such and similar questions I have an 
unequivocal answer. Nothing can alter my 
belief that partition provides the best pos- 
sible solution for the Palestine problem. Re- 
cent events in the Holy Land, howeve- regret- 
table, cannot shake this conviction. 

I hope it will not sound callous when I 
say that we on the UN Palestine Committee 
always expected a violent reaction to par- 
tition. In our closed meetings we discussed 
the probability of bloodshed as, indeed, we 
realized that such a major operation cannot 
be accomplished without spilling some blood 
in the process. 

Great political decisions involving the 
birth of nations are usually accompanied 
by violence. There was bitterness and am- 





buscade in the wake of Ireland’s partition. 
A veritable blood bath and indescribable mis- 
ery followed the partition of India. 

We had to accept this same price in Pales- 
tine, too, always hoping that the fighting 
would be sporadic and confined to the area 
immediately affected by the UN’s decision. 
We had faith in the statesmanship of the 
neighboring Arab countries, themselves mem- 
bers of the United Nations. We could never 
for a moment believe that they would violate 
the Charter or rebel against the decision of 
the General Assembly. 

During my mission to Palestine as Gaute- 
mala’s delegate to UNSCOP I had exceptional 
opportunity to acquaint myself with the real 
sentiment of the people of Palestine and I 
made the most of it. I talked with Arab and 
Jew in all walks of life. I held clandestine 
conferences with leading members of the 
Jewish underground as well as with leaders 
of the Arab Higher Committee. I stopped to 
talk with Fellahin (Arab peasants) leading 
their donkeys to Jerusalem on the road Jesus 
once traveled. I have joined in endless dis- 
cussions with young Jewish colonists in their 
settlements. I know first hand that the vast 
majority of the Palestinian people want peace 
and tranquillity. 

It is usually taken for granted that the 
Jewish community accepts the UN decision 
without opposition. It is similarly believed 
that ali the Anabs of Palestine will oppose it 
to the end. Neither contention is completely 
true. A majority within the Jewish Agency 
now accepts the decision of the General As- 
sembly and stands ready to implement it on 
the deadline. But there are important ele- 
ments even within the Jewish community 
which may as yet complicate the execution 
of the plan. This possibility was revealed to 
me when I visited Menahim Beigen, com- 
mander in chief of the underground organi- 
gation, Irgun Zwai Leumi, and in various 
conferences with members of the Stern group. 

My meeting with Beigen had all the ear- 
marks of a detective thriller. I was clan- 
destinely approached by one of his lieu- 
tenants who invited me in his chief’s name 
to conference “somewhere in Tel Aviv.” I 
agreed eagerly and was taken in a round- 
about way to an apartment in the all-Jewish 
city where Beigen was waiting for me. 

I had seen his picture before, but the man 
who now confronted me looked different. I 
was told that Beigen submits to plastic sur- 
gery to change his face from time to time, 
thus preventing recognition by agents of the 
government's criminal investigation division. 
There is a huge price on his head. Beigen 
told me his organization exists only to fight 
the British on the issue of Jewish immigra- 
tion into the Holy Land. He made me under- 
stand that once the bars to immigration are 
lifted, Irgun will have outlived its usefulness. 

There is no political cohesion within Irgun 
itself. Its members represent all shades of 
political opinion, ranging from left-wing 
socialism to middle-of-the-road democracy 
and to views far right of center. Beigen 
himself is a military leader and not a poli- 
titician. But even if he knew how to do it, 
he could not polarize his hetemogeneous 
forces into one solid political party. I am 
convinced that partition will see the dissolu- 
tion of Irgun, its members joining the vari- 
ous political parties in the new Jewish 
assembly. 

The Stern group represents a different 
problem. Although small in number and 
composed of young hotheads (most of them 
in their teens), the organization has a hazy 
but definite political philosophy, which is 
in opposition to partition. The Sternists 


dream of a Jewish state extending far beyond 
the present borders of Palestine, incorporat- 
ing Trans-Jordan as well. They might, there- 
fore, continue their underground struggle, 
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posing a delicate police problem for the new 
Jewish state. 

The Arabs form a similarly divided com- 
munity. I would like to state with all the 
emphasis at my command that not all Arabs 
are committed to a bitter-end opposition 
to partition. There are many moderate, 
level-headed men among the Arab lead- 
ers unaffected by the rantings and threats 
of the Grand Mufti and ready to co- 
operate in carrying out the UN’s decision. 
I know these men personally, virtually all 
of them, and I have their solemn words 
to this effect. Nothing would be gained 
by enumerating here their names or 
their affiliations. I would merely be expos- 
ing them to the venom and the assassins of 
the Mufti who never hesitates to eliminate 
his opponents by whatever means, fair or 
foul. One of the leaders of this.moderate 
group, Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, recently paid 
with his life for his opposition to the Mufti’s 
grandiloquent plot. His murder has made 
his surviving friends doubly cautious. 

Far beyond this group of Arab politicians, 
one can find moderation on all levels. Over- 
shadowed by the alarming news of blood- 
shed are the innumerable friendship and 
nonaggression pacts concluded between indi- 
vidual Arab and Jewish communities. They 
are sacred covenants in the best tradition 
of the Near East. In most instances the in- 
itiative for these covenants originated with 
the Arabs, in defiance of orders they received 
from the professional trouble makers, I do 
not doubt that in the end this peaceful ma- 
jority will prevail and impose peace on the 
recalcitrant minority. 

Of course, far more is needed than indi- 
vidual covenants and occasional friendship 
pacts, concluded in an improvised manner 
and affecting but small local regions of the 
Holy Land. As I see it, each community has 
its own responsibilities in the present situ- 
ation. Only when all of them become con- 
scious of their particular responsibilities and 
act on them accordingly will peace be truly 
restored to the Holy Land. 

The first and, for the time being, major 
responsibility rests with the British. I do 
not go along with those who level blanket 
accusations against the British administra- 
tion and indiscriminately raise charges of 
sabotage against it. I realize that Britain 
needs the friendship of all Arabs, both with- 
in and without Palestine, and has to main- 
tain a position of neutrality in the present 
situation when protection of the Jews might 
appear to be partisan intervention on their 
behalf. I am also told that His Majesty's 
Government, for urgent domestic reasons, 
tries to keep British casualties at a minimum 
and ts reluctant to expose its forces to large- 
scale attacks. 

But the presence of Britain in Palestine is 
a political reality the consequences of which 
no one can ignore. The present disturbances 
occur in an area which is entrusted to the 
care of the United Kingdom. When I raised 
this point in conversations with Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan he assured me that Britain 
is both able and willing to maintain law and 
order in the Holy Land. There are at pres- 
ent at least 80,000 British troops in Palestine 
excellently equipped, battle trained, familiar 
with the terrain and the specific nature of 
their duties. In addition, there are various 
police forces under British command long 
used to joint operations with the military. 

In these circumstances I am amazed to 
hear that the roads of Palestine are no longer 
safe even for convoys carrying essential sup- 
plies to distant colonies. I know those roads. 
I have traveled them myself. They can be 
patrolled both on the ground and from the 
air and kept open against the scattered guer- 
rillas who now make them impassable. 

The British responsibility is clear-cut: it 
is the maintenance of law and order until 
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the date when this responsibility will be 
assumed by the United Nations. 


The responsibility of the UN is inherent — 


in the decision of the General Assembly and 
in the obligation which its execution imposes 
upon the international organization. In 
order to be able to carry out the Assembly’s 
instructions I think the United Nations must 
pursue the following course: 

First of all, it must immediately begin 
the formation of the Jewish and Arab mili- 
tias provided for in the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion, to be ready in time to take over police 
functions from Britain. 

Second, it must immediately begin nego- 
tiations with representatives of the moderate 
Arab groups to prevent ensuing chaos in the 
Arab vacuum that will be created by Britain’s 
withdrawal. 

Third, it must in all its dealings with the 
Palestine problem show absolute and res- 
olute firmness and energy, to convince all 
hotheads both in Palestine and abroad that 
it means business and that nothing can 
be gained by trying to terrorize the United 
Nations. 

I purposely placed the formation of the 
Jewish and Arab militias at the top of the 
list. Law and order must have an unbroken 
continuity in the Holy Land if partition is 
to become an accomplished fact on October 
1, 1948. If no large-scale invasion from 
abroad develops, these militias will be suf- 
ficient to maintain order, and also to cope 
with guerrilla forces which might try to cross 
into Palestine. 

The organization of these militias must be 
the first task of the UN’s five-man Palestine 
Commission. Their arming should present 
no difficulty. The embargo which the United 
States placed on the shipment of arms to 
Jews and Arabs cannot extend to shipments 
to an agency of the United Nations, and in- 
deed, I have reason to believe that the nec- 
essary weapons and ammunition will be 
promptly forthcoming from the United 
States once they are applied for by the UN 
Commission. 

No doubt the Jews will receive these arms 
eagerly. If common sense prevails, the Arabs, 
too, wiil accept them. However, should the 
Arabs refuse to cooperate with the UN in 
the establishment of their militia, the United 
Nations Commission must at once ask the 
Security Council to create one of its own 
for immediate duty in the new Arab state. 
No hiatus can be tolerated when it comes 
to the maintenance of order anywhere in 
the Holy Land. 

The UN Commission knows as well as I 
do the identity of those Arab leaders who 
stand ready to form a government of their 
own in the new Arab state—provided they 
are offered the unconditional and effective 
protection of the United Nations, not merely 
against abuses, but also against attempts on 
their lives. 

No precautionary measures must be over- 
looked to protect the safety of these Arab 
leaders. I am convinced that the present 
power of the Mufti is largely due to the fact 
that the killings of the past, including the 
cowardly murder of Nashashibi, went un- 
punished, Even after Nashashibi’s murder, 
his friends failed to receive adequate pré- 
tection from the authorities. The UN can- 
not continue this practice. It must con- 
vince all extremists, both those who fight 
with the Mufti on sincere religious grounds, 
and those who serve him in fear of their 
own lives, that the United Nations means 
business. 

In all these activities the United Nations 
must show meticulous impartiality. It can 
tolerate no excesses whether they be per- 
petrated by Arabs or by Jews. 

Although I dislike contemplating the pos- 
sibility, what will happen in case of an ors 


ganized invasion by member states of the 
Arab League? 

In such an event the Security Council will 
be obliged to act at once under the provi- 
sions of the Charter which contains ex- 
plicit instructions for dealing with ag- 
gressors. The United Nations will then in- 
voke economic sanctions against the vio- 
lators of the Charter and, if such steps prove 
insufficient, call on its members to place 
at its disposal the necessary forces needed 
for military sanctions on land, from the air, 
and at sea. 

The risk involved in such an irresponsible 
step was fully appreciated at the conference 
of the Arab states held in Cairo in early 
December 1947. It was then decided to re- 
frain from participation in an invasion of 
Palestine, but to aid the Palestine Arabs 
with arms and volunteers in their fight 
against partition. It will be left to the UN 
Commission to deai with this contingency. 
I, for one, firmly believe that the respective 
militias of the new states will be sufficient 
to cope with this eventuality. 

Whatever the future has in store for 
Palestine, renascent under the wings of the 
United Nations, it is now up to the UN to 
prevent it from becoming a fatal impedi- 
ment to the execution of its own resolution. 
Palestine is no longer an Arab or a Jewish 
problem. It is the problem of the United 
Nations whose prestige and, indeed, whole 
future is at stake. There can be no retreat 
from the decision of November 30, 1947. No 
compromise is possible. From now on the 
United Nations must go forward with un- 
faltering steps if it is to prove to the world 
that it can make up its mind and make its 
decisions stick. 





Foreign Policy Stumbles Toward War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial by John S. Knight: 


UniITrp STATES FOREIGN Poticy STUMBLES 
TOWARD WAR 


Just what is our foreign policy? 

If anyone, including President Truman, 
can give a clear and convincing explanation, 
we should like to hear it. 

The truth is that we are day-to-day im- 
provisers laboring under the delusion that 
a few more billions scattered here and there 
will meet any emergency that arises. 

When men of good faith met at San Fran- 
cisco to draft the charter for the United Na- 
tions, there was genuine optimism that na- 
tions of the world could work together for 
world peace and economic security. 

It was more than a mere hope. The 
idealistic pledges and public statements made 
by world leaders, feeble as they sound in 
retrospect, provided a workable basis from 
which to launch a new era of mutual trust 
and confidence. 

The folly and tragic price of war was fully 
exposed, Civilization was doomed if na- 
tions continued to claw at each other's 
throats instead of learning how to live to- 
gether as neighbors in peaceful trade and 
commerce, 


RUSSIA SPOILED DREAM OF PEACE 


- The San Francisco conference was a com- 
mendable beginning. Its deliberations and 
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conclusions were heralded in every land 
stricken by the ravages of war. The charter 
Was as warming to the souls of peace-loving 
peoples everywhere as the first spring days 
to the heart of a small boy at the end of a 
dreary winter. 

Then Russia spoiled our dream. By ob- 
structionist tactics and a seemingly endless 
series of vetoes, the Russian delegates to 
the UN deliberately sabotaged the most con- 
structive appeal to reason in modern civili- 
zation. 

Her motives? There are varying explana- 
tions, but the one most widely accepted is 
the conviction held by Marshal Stalin and 
members of the Politburo that the capitalist 
and totalitarian systems cannot both endure 
in the same world. 

Russia's plans are said to be based upon 
world conquest, either by ideological infiltra- 
tion, military action, or both. It is a revolt- 
ing and feudalistic concept, but it is a plan, 

How was Russia, long a third-rate power, 
emboldened to pursue such a terroristic 
policy? 

The record will show that her rise as one 
of the two dominant powers in the world 
today came through the military, economic, 
and political assistance furnished by the 
United States. 

On the basis of Russia’s stubborn resist- 
ance to Hitler’s armies, the military aid was 
fully justified. There was, however, no justi- 
fication for the political concessions made by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to Marshal Stalin at 
Tehran and Yalta. 

The seeds of world war III were planted 
when Roosevelt, a tired and ill man, yielded 
to Stalin’s demands for most of the Balkans 
and the strategic Kurile Islands. 


AMERICA SHIVERS AT SOVIET THREAT 


Where do we stand today? 

I am afraid we have been thrown into a 
paroxysm of fear by Russia’s bullying threats. 
In fact, in an effort to check her expansion, 
we hasten the building of more plants for the 
production of atomic weapons, increase our 
air power, and agitate for universal military 
training. 

On the political side, we have beamed the 
Voice of America into middle and eastern 
Europe. 

Congress voted $400,000,000 to Greece and 
Turkey under the questionable Truman doc- 
trine. It is currently considering spending 
$17,000,000,000 more to implement the Mar- 
shall plan, and on Wednesday last the Presi- 
dent recommended an additional appropria- 
tion of $570,000,000 for China. 

As the result of this fear-inspired spend- 
ing orgy, how far have we progressed? 

With the exception of reconstituting our 
air force and the progress that has been made 
in atomic research, the answer is that we 
have made exactly no progress at all. 

The scattergun political barrage fired by 
our State Department finds few targets and 
the thick Russian hide seems impervious to 
the occasional stray pellets that may find 
their mark. 

Where do we go from here? 

In the absence of a shrewdly calculated 
and well-coordinated foreign-policy program, 
it is likely that we shall continue to muddle 
along and stumble, when least expected, into 
another world war. 

Thus far, nothing better has been devised 
than a continuance and expansion of the 
policies that have failed so dismally in the 
past. 

By way of explanation: 

1. The Truman doctrine has been com- 
pletely ineffective in Greece. It was sold 
to Congress as a means of “containing” Rus- 
sia. We have “contained” the Russians so 
well that guerrilla forces in the hills have 
increased from 13,000 to 20,000. The Greek 
army virtually refuses to fight and the Greek 
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Government is yowling for American troops 
and more money. 

So Mr. Truman is prepared to recommend 
that the Greeks be sent $200,000,000 more 
for military aid plus $150,000,000 for addi- 
tional economic aid under the Marshall plan. 

2. Billions have been wasted in China sup- 
porting the corrupt and feudalistic regime 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Millions 
of dollars of UNRRA supplies found their 
way into China’s black markets. 

So, Mr. Truman now proposes that we give 
the Chinese another $570,000,000 to help 
Chiang ward off the Communists. The best 
informed experts on China say it is impos- 
sible to calculate the astronomical sums that 
would be needed to stabilize China. 

But at the urging of the help-China bloc 
in Congress, the President is willing to waste 
$570,000,000 of American money in what he 
privately admits is a “half-measure.” His 
object is to win votes for the Marshall plan 
by taking care of the help-China boys. 

3. When Great Britain thought it had 
found a way to compose the Palestine situa- 
tion, our President wrecked that settlement 
by demanding the immediate entry of 100,- 
000 Jews into that strife-torn land. 

His appeal was admittedly political in 
order to help elect Jim Mead and Herbert 
Lehman as Governor and Senator in New 
York State. 

As Britain realized that the Palestine ques- 
tion was to be made a political football in 
the United States, she announced her in- 
tention to withdraw and a United Nations 
decision to partition Palestine was taken at 
our urging. 

As the hour for British withdrawal ap- 
proaches, there is no United Nations force to 
preserve the peace in Palestine and the prob- 
lem is being thrown squarely into our lap. 

The President is now thoroughly frightened 
at the prospect of a bloody war between the 
Arabs and the Jews. His cabinet advisers, 
including Defense Secretary Forrestal, see the 
possible loss of huge oil reserves. The State 
Department knows that any United Na- 
tions protective force would necessarily in- 
clude Russian troops and has cold chills at 
the very thought. 

Vill American troops be sent to Palestine? 
The possibility is very real. That is the 
price we may have to pay because President 
Truman, Governor Dewey, Senator Taft, and 
a host of lesser lights from both political 
parties placed Zionist votes ahead of their 
country’s interest. 

4. The $3,750,000,000 that we loaned to 
England in 1946 will be exhausted by May. 
The Daily News favored that loan as an out- 
right gift because we believed it was not 
too much to pay for economic rehabilita- 
tion of our closest friend and ally. 

But, as Winston Churchill said last week, 
“the socialistic planners have miscalculated 
and mismanaged everything. They keep the 
Eritish bulldog running around after his own 
tail till he is dizzy, and then wonder that 
he cannot keep the wolf from the door.” 

Now we are to help Great Britain again. 
This time she is scheduled to get the lion’s 
share of Marshall plan funds. 

What sound reason have we to believe that 
the billions to come will not be frittered 
away on the same socialistic schemes as the 
billions they have already received? 


MARSHALL PLAN OBJECTIVES VAGUE 


By this time, it should be fairly obvious 
that our “Uncle Sugar” policy cannot go on 
forever. 

The Marshall plan has been presented to 
the American people as a calculated risk. 

A calculated risk for what? Rebuilding 
Europe’s economy or winning the cold war 
with Russia? 

Our Government is delightfully vague on 
that particular point. The plan is being sold 
as a two-way cure for Europe's ills but it is 


winning us no friends in the rest of the world 
who naturally wonder why Uncle is neglect- 
ing them. 

During the testimony on the Marshall plan, 
one of our Representatives objected to placing 
any conditions on the loan that would offend 
these proud and sensitive people. 

Proud and sensitive my eye. They are 
about as proud and sensitive as a poor credit 
risk trying to make a loan at the bank. 

The art of diplomacy as practiced by many 
great Presidents and Secretaries of State has 
now deteriorated to the point where we hesi- 
tate to incur anyone's ill will and can’t say 
“No,” even when we are right. 

When will the American people wake up? 

JouHN 8S. KNIGHT. 





The Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief summary 
of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which is being distributed by the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows : 


A FEW SIMPLE FACTS ABOUT THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 


(By Mrs. Margaret K. Taylor’) 


What interest, it may be asked, have the 
dairy farmers, represented by the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, in 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Their interest is identical with the in- 
terest of countless other individuals and 
groups in America who urged Congress to 
enact labor reforms. They believe that the 
Taft-Hartley Act will produce better em- 
ployer-employee relations and benefit the 
Nation. They ask that it remain on the 
statutes, unamended, to be given the test of 
time. 

The Wagner Act (the National Labor Re- 
lations Act) was enacted by Congress in 
1935 after only 2 days debate. It remained 
on the statutes for 12 years without change. 
In the early days businessmen opposed it as 
bitterly as labor leaders now oppose the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which is an amendment 
to the earlier law. Yet the basic points of 
the earlier law still endure. 

The important new provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act have been in 
effect only since August 23, 1947. Employers 
in general have thus far had little occasion 
to utilize these provisions, because organized 
labor has not made it necessary. 

The law should not be tampered with until 
it has been well tried out. 

The National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation urged that the Congress enact the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Labor leaders opposed it 
and the great labor unions are now commit- 
ted by their convention resolutions to defeat 
each Member of Congress who voted for the 


1Mrs. Taylor is educational director of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion. This leaflet summarizes a statement at 
the federation’s thirty-first annual conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., November 5, 1947. 
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bill. In other words there will be a continu- 
ing effort on the part of labor leaders to 
scuttle the law before it has a chance to 
function. We who supported it are bound 
to defend it. The only way that the prop- 
aganda of the labor, leaders can be counter- 
acted is by informing ourselves, the member- 
ship of labor unions, and the public in general 
on the issues involved. We have this obliga- 
tion to perform on the side of fair play, and 
for our own welfare and that of the Nation, 

To start with, there are two simple ques- 
tions to which we should know the answers: 

1. Why do union members oppose the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

The membership of labor unions oppose the 
act because they do not know the facts and 
because their leadership has misled them. 
This has been proved by public opinion polls 
which showed that overwhelming majorities 
of working people approved the important 
clauses of the act when put to them one by 
one. But when these same working people 
are asked about the Taft-Hartley Act as such, 
they vote just as decisively against it. In 
other words they do not know what is in the 
act. 

2. Why do union leaders oppose the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

The leadership of labor unions oppose the 
act because they know that it weakens their 
control over the individual union members. 
Labor leaders know that the Wagner Act 
freed the workingman from the domination 
of the employer; and that the Taft-Hartley 
law has freed him from the domination of 
union bosses. The last part the bosses do 
not like. 

The facts are that not a single word has 
been omitted from the “rights-of-employees” 


section of the Wagner Act. Every unfair 


employer labor practice in the Wagner Act 
is still in effect. In addition, the Taft-Hartley 
law presents to the workingman many new 
rights and privileges. 

Some of these new benefits in the Taft- 
Hartley Act are: 

1. Protection from union threats and vio- 
lence: It is made unlawful for a union to 
threaten or coerce employees to join a union 
just as it was made unlawful for an employer 
to threaten or coerce employees to keep them 
out of unions. 

2. Right to work: Employers and union 
leaders cannot get together and make con- 
tracts under which employees have to join 
a union and pay dues to it. Such contracts 
are unlawful unless a majority of the em- 
ployees, by secret ballot, approve them. 

3. Relief from high initiation fees: Unions 
cannot charge initiation fees in excess of 
amounts which the National Labor Relations 
Board decides are reasonable (if the union 
is to enjoy the privileges of a union shop). 

4. Ban on compulsory check-off: No union 
member’s due can be deducted by employers 
without written permission by the individual 
employee. 

5. Right of employee to present griev- 
ances: The individual employee can present 
to the employer his own grievances, thus 
eliminating the chance of union boss in- 
spired discharge for arbitrary or unfair rea- 
sons. 

6. Union’s bargaining must be in good 
faith: It ts made an unfair labor practice 
to strike instead of following the grievance 
procedure. One of the duties of the new 
Federal Conciliation and Mediation Service 
set up under the law is to persuade unions, 
before calling strikes, to permit employees to 
vote, by secret ballot, on whether to strike 
or to accept the employer’s last offer. 

7. Jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts outlawed: These troubles must be sub- 
mitted to the National Labor Relations Board 
to be settled by peaceful means. 

8. Unions suable for breach of contract: 
In theory contracts were binding upon both 
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unions and employers, but under laws in 
some States the individual members of the 
union had to be named. Now the employee 
benefits because he is freed from personal 
liability in Federal courts for breach of con- 
tract or other unlawful union acts. The 
union is suable. 

9. Featherbedding prohibited: This prac- 
tice—under which employees receive pay 
which is not earned because the employer is 
forced to hire more men than are needed to 
do the job—is prohibited. It gives the em- 
ployee the right to do a fair day's work. 

10. Protection from abuses of health and 
welfare funds: Money paid by employees for 
pensions and annuities must be kept in a 
separate trust fund with a representative of 
the employer as well as the union on the 
board of trustees. (Except for funds set up 
before Jan. 1, 1947.) 

11. Supervisors and foremen not employ- 
ees: The National Labor Relations Board 
cannot recognize foremen and supervisors 
as eraployees. They are a part of manage- 
ment and cannot become members of a 
union with employees. 

12. Ban on political contributions: Union 
leaders are forbidden to make political use of 
members’ funds. This places unions in the 
same category as corporations and coopera- 
tive associations under Federal law. 

13. Financial reports required: Union 
leaders must supply members annually with 
financial reports showing receipts and dis- 
bursements. They must also report names 
of labor-union officials and representatives 
who receive $5,000 or more salary. 

14. Communist affidavits required: Unions 
must file affidavits that their officers are 
not Communists if they are to be treated as 
labor organizations under the new law. 





To Sustain the United Nations General 
Assembly Is To Do Justice in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the em- 
phasis upon “inexorable facts,” of the 
following editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 9, 1948, is an 
accurate picture of the situation. The 
fact is that world peace will be seriously 
undermined if the resolution of the UN 
General Assembly is not sustained and 
implemented in Palestine. It must be 
remembered that this resolution was the 
decision of 33 nations voting affirma- 
tively that partition was the only just 
solution in Palestine and that the res- 
olution was taken at the request of Great 
Britain, the mandatory power. It is jus- 
tice itself that is on trial in Palestine: 

THE INEXORABLE FACTS 

There is some slight reason to believe that 
the inexorable facts of the Palestine tragedy 
are at last coming home to the statesmen, of 
the small powers as well as of the great, who 
have so long and so assiduously sought to 
evade them. The easy expedients have all 
in turn collapsed. It is no longer possible 
to stand off and advise the British how to do 
what nobody else was willing to do them- 
selves. The General Assembly recommenda- 
tion of last fall, insofar as it rested only upon 
its own moral force, is a failure. The Ameri- 
can straddle, attempted through Mr. Aus- 


tin’s statement last month, fell flat. The 
mandate regime, fast crumbling to pieces, 
will be at an end in a little more than 2 
months, and a thousand concrete questions 
of administration—who will pay the police 
or the postmen, who will provide food ship- 
ments, who will run the water supply or the 
communications lines—are all unanswered. 

In a long session last Friday the Security 
Council referred the problem to the informal 
conversations of the great powers. The 
Council neither rejected the idea of another 
effort at conciliation between Jews and Arabs 
nor categorically committed itself to the en- 
forcement of partition; the resolution itself 
was weak and the corridors at Lake Success 
were still full of the haunting notion that 
something, miraculously, might still turn up 
to save everybody from doing anything effec- 
tive. But, weak as it was, the resolution it- 
self did carry a dawning sense of the fact 
that in case no miracles happen, something 
will have to be done. Mr. Arthur Creech- 
Jones is discovered to have departed suddenly 
for London, conceivably carrying this thought 
with him. The State Department is at least 
aware by now that something more than fine- 
spun legalism is required. Yesterday's first 
meeting for informal consultation was brief; 
but at any Tate the great powers are meet- 
ing, free from the immediate pressure of vio- 
lent publicity, aware that something is ex- 
pected of them and equally aware that they 
cannot escape either the moral responsibility 
or the practical consequences of mere in- 
action. 

A good many of the facts in Palestine are 
today beyond control by Lake Success, by 
the Arab League, by the Jewish Agency, or 
by any capital. The British cannot be made 
to carry the burden any longer. Only by 
extermination (which the world would not 
permit) can a self-governing Jewish com- 
munity be prevented from appearing in Pal- 
estine; equally, only a war of extermination 
could now eject the Arabs from the large 
share of Palestine which they retain. The 
only question now is the extent to which the 
United Nations can retain general control 
over the situation, or how far paralysis at 
Lake Success will allow these developments 
to advance in chaos and bloodshed in Pales- 
tine. Had the United States recognized the 
facts 2 weeks ago and spoken strongly for a 
clear-cut decision on partition and the force 
to back it up, the problem would now be 
simpler. As it is, we have put ourselves 
largely in the hands of the Russians and are 
dependent on whatever initiatives Mr. Gro- 
myko may produce in the informal conversa- 
tions. But even Mr. Gromyko cannot alter 
facts by which all are bound and which are 
forcing action upon all. 





Air Force Is America’s Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a speech 
I made on March 5, over radio stations 
WBAB, in Atlantic City, and WSNJ, in 
Bridgeton, N. J.: 

“On August 6, 1945, an airplane bearing the 
insignia of the United States Army Air Forces 
dropped an atom bomb on Hiroshima. Mili- 
tarily speaking, at that same hour, the secu- 
rity frontiers of all nations disappeared from 
the map. National defense, in the tradi- 
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tional sense, is no longer possible. More 
devastating weapons, and more competent 
weapon carriers than those which struck 
Hiroshima are in existence. The cycle of 
history has turned upon itself and once again 
civilization stands vulnerable to annihila- 
tion. 

“Joint action for peace by all major nations 
alone can meet our modern dilemma. De- 
termined and continuous effort in the United 
Nations must not be abandoned while the 
slightest ray of hope remains. In the mean- 
time, an alternative plan to maintain a bal- 
ance of peace must be contrived in the name 
of the free world. 

“World War III, if it comes, will be a sud- 
den and indiscriminate attack on our cities, 
our factories, our transportation lines, our 
communication centers, and water supply, 
and, more important than all else, upon our 
lives. It will be more extensive than the 
attack on Hiroshima. There will be no time, 
as in World War I and World War II, for mo- 
bilization. The only defense will be swift 
and more devastating retaliatory attfick. 

“To defend ourselves in the age of atomic 
bombs, of radioactive dust, of bacterial war- 
fare, and guided missiles—to mention some 
of the new and terrible weapons—we must 
have air power that is supreme. We cannot 
have less if we are to discourage attack or, if 
attacked, to defend ourselves.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is not my lan- 
guage. I wish it were. It is a dramatic—yes, 
even an explosive—statement, but it is not 
an exaggerated one. It is saying in better 
phrasing than I have used what I have been 
trying to say both in and out of Congress 
since the end of the war, and no language 
of my own tonight would be as significant 
and as clear as the statement I have just 
spoken, which is the preface to the report of 
the Congressional Aviation Board to the Con- 
gress, released on the night of March 1. 

Some weeks ago I had the privile;;e to speak 
in Vineland on the policies involved in uni- 
versal military training. I said then that it 
was perfectly apparent that we were living in 
a new age, and that the national security of 
the United States was completely related to 
our air policy. 

It is the tragedy of this generation that 
instead of enjoying the peace, instead of en- 
joying the bright new world of tomorrow 
which was promised us during the war, we 
live, all of us, under a sense of impending 
doom. It is difficult, indeed, not to be dis- 
couraged—to say that our cfforts toward 
world peace have failed—to give up the glo- 
rious hope that we had in the United Na- 
tions. But we must overcome this dis- 
couragement. We must continue to exer- 
cise every bit of our ingenuity and power to 
support and implement the decisions of the 
United Nations. We must be patient, even 
though the temptation to be impatient is 
almost overwhelming. But at the very same 
time that we are exerting every effort in the 
cause of peace, it is folly to pretend that we 
live in security, and we must be prepared. 

That preparation, as I have said so many 
times before, must put major emphasis on the 
air power of the Nation. Large masses of 
men trained to march and countermarch; 
reliance upon the fire pover of the battle- 
ship, is as unrealistic in the days since Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki as to go back to the bow 
and arrow. 

It is just as obvious that there will always 
be a need for the Army and Navy, but it 
would be a fatal mistake not to realize that 
the future defense of the United States ts not 
technically a defense at all, but the power to 
deliver attack with swift and devastating 
force. 

“Air power is the total ability of a nation 
to capitalize on the medium of fight.” 

It is encouraging that the committee hus 
conceived our policy on this broad base. 
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There should be much less talk of war, 
much less threatening or blustering from our 
so-called diplomats, and the immediate 
strengthening of our air power. In short, 
let us follow the injunction of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “Speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” 





Vandenberg Presses GOP To Vote Aid 
by April 18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave t® extend my remarks, I include the 
following article which I was delighted 
to observe as the lead article in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of my remarks in 
this body Monday. 


VANDENBERG PRESSES GOP TO VOTE AID BY APRIL 
18—-CAN AFFECT ITALIAN ELECTIONS, HE SAYS; 
EATON, WHERRY AIM AT SPEEDY PASSAGE 


(By Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr.) 


Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG enlisted the 
help of Republican leaders of the House and 
Senate yesterday to speed passage of the 
European recovery bill. 

By nightfall there were signs that their 
combined pressure was beginning to work, 
although the Senate spent another day of 
listening to speeches without voting on a 
single amendment. 

Here is what happened: 

1. In the morning VANDENBERG met with 
Speaker Martin, Majority Leader HALLEcK, 
and Chairman Eaton of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, to impress the need of 
quick action upon them. From what others 
said later, it was apparent ‘that he had 
warned them of the disastrous consequences 
if the bill should not be passed before the 
Italian elections on April 18. 

2. Later, after a 24-hour meeting with 
the Speaker and with Republican members 
of this committee, Eaton said his objective 
was to get the bill passed by April 10, in 
time “to have a psychological effect on the 
Italian election.” Eaton said his committee 
may reconsider its earlier decision, which he 
called a tentative one, to wrap up military 
aid to China, Greece, and Turkey into a 
single-package bill with ERP. He an- 
nounced that his committee would start 
writing a bill on Thursday. 

3. Speaker Martin told reporters: ‘““‘We are 
going to do everything we can to expedite 
the bill, and we are going to work overtime 
to get it ready.” 

4. On the Senate Floor the Republican 
whip, Senator WHERRY of Nebraska, said the 
Senate would hold night sessions, Thursday 
and Friday and would meet all day Saturday 
if necessary to pass the bill. 

Two other appeals for speed were heard on 
the Senate side of the Capitol. Secretary of 
Commerce Harriman, testifying before the 
Senate Finance Committee, said the delay 
in passing ERP might make American aid 
too late to keep communism from overrun- 
ning western Europe. 

“Time is running against us,” Harriman 
said. “Delay is causing serious repercus- 
sions.” 

Senator RALPH E. FLANDERS, Republican of 
Vermont, told the Senate that “the alterna- 
tive of the extinction of civilization in Europe 
is as sure as anything can be” if American 
help fails to come. 

“My plea is for speed in this matter,” he 
said, “There is a deadline set. That dead- 





line is April 18, when the Italian nation holds 
its elections. That country has made a 
brave endeavor to meet in letter and spirit 
the fundamental requirements on which this 
bill is based. 

“The slow progress of this bill is a mutual 
and international calamity. Hour by hour, 
day by day, April 18 is hurrying toward us. 
We cannot delay its implacable advance. 
We must not fail to do our part long before 
it reaches us.” 





Failure To Find a Home for DP’s 
Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the appall- 
ing lack of action with respect to accept- 
ance by the United States of a fair share 
of the displaced persons is a cause for 
great dismay to those who see the great 
moral issue involved. This issue is no less 
than our willingness to give sanctuary to 
those who refuse to return to places of 
origin, where they justly fear for their 
very bodies and souls. The following 
article from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of March 9, 1948, makes an eloquent 
plea for clear sight on this problem, upon 
which action is long overdue: 


CAN'T CONGRESS SEE? 


The unanimity among those who have 
worked with displaced persons or have seen 
and talked to them is in striking contrast 
to the inertia, indifference and outright hos- 
tility which holds back congressional action. 
Committees from the Congress return from 
Europe crying for action. Individuals, even 
some who went full of prejudice, return from 
the camps echoing the cry in reports to 
America. 

Audiences at last week’s Herald Tribune 
High School forum held two displaced per- 
sons’ reports. Lt. Col. Jerry M. Sage, speak- 
ing from first-hand Army _ experience, 
sketched the background, present status, and 
tragically uncertain future of the refugees. 
William H. Sudduth, chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Aid Heidelberg Students, presented 
some of the displaced youths he has helped 
to bring here on student visas. The marks 
of tragic experience overlaid with a bright, 
new glow of hope in the faces of these stu- 
dents caught the imagination, stirred anger 
at the thought that hope might yet be ex- 
tinguished for them, wholly denied to others 
like them, 

The impact of first-hand reports on pub- 
lic opinion has been great. Public desire for 
significant action has, if we may gage it by 
Nation-wide movements to prepare a place 
here for the refugees, far outdistanced con- 
gressional willingness to take even half- 
hearted action. Our lawmakers need to exer- 
cise their imaginations, to see the problem as 
one actually determining the lives of fine 
and proud individuals. One wishes that the 
dramatic response of the forum audience to 
the youngest of Mr. Sudduth’s students 
could be repeated in Congress. The lad, 
Peter Sudduth Forshee, his origins lost, his 
age probably 4, merely sang “America” so 
clearly that the farthest radios heard. But 
he spoke most eloquently of all for these 
people we do not know, who have suffered 
in ways we do not comprehend, and who, 
given the chance, could sing “My country 
‘tis of thee” from new depths of loyalty. 
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If the undertones of this incident require 
too much of lawmakers’ imaginations, 
there are still Colonel Sage’s report and 
dozens more, Never, he says, were men so 
completely indoctrinated against totalitari- 
anism as those of the displaced who, having 
lived through the war as slave laborers or 
prisoners of the Nazis, could not return to 
their homes when liberated. Their homes 
had been incorporated into the Russian 
hegemony. There is no possible future for 
these refugees except resettlement abroad. 
It is time that something—be it human 
sympathy or statesmen’s responsibility— 
waked Congress to the need to offer a real 
solution of their problem. 





Let’s Have Show-Down With Commu- 
nists Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article written by Robert M. 
Grannis, which appeared in the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Eagle on Sunday, March 7, 1948: 


LeT’s HAvE SHOW-DOWN WITH COMMUNISTS 
Now—SHOULD BE IN NAME OF PEACE AND 
Not MERELY To ComsBaT Soviet DOCTRINE 


(By Robert M. Grannis) 


When a man has been a champ for a long 
time it is only human for him to coast. He 
takes it for granted he is immune to a sucker 
punch. Then while he’s busy admiring the 
muscles of yesteryear, someone comes along 
and knocks him flat on his back and the 
champ wakes up with a big foot on his chest. 

Uncle Sam is like that now, as I see it, and 
too many of the wrong people are aware of 
it, both home and abroad. Take Joe Stalin, 
for example. He is so scared of us and our 
atom bomb and Marshall plan that -his 
hatchet men are flooding Europe like water 
through a broken dam. . 

And here at home his Red brethren are 
swarming through holes in Uncle Sam's do- 
mestic armor and making normally sane- 
minded folks appear as confused schoolboys. 
The local followers of the Moscow line are 
dumb like foxes and have developed an an- 
noying habit of calling us to find we’re bluff- 
ing a lot of the time. Every time they catch 
us empty-handed they get new recruits or 
drive more and more hair-trigger thinkers 
into the Wallace camp. 


WALLACE GAINS GROUND 


Which reminds me the surest way to wake 
up some morning without a roof over your 
head is to pitch your tent in the Wallace 
camp. Nevertheless, he’s gaining ground like 
a scared rabbit. To prove this statement all 
you have to do—as I did—is to talk to people 
along the Atlantic seaboard between New 
York and Florida. 

What’s happening in America is painfully 
evident but not to the right people. The 
Communists and the followers of Henry Wal- 
lace are trying to upset our national apple- 
cart by trying to peddle the idea that there 
are only two paths where an American citi- 
zen can walk—the extreme right or the ex- 
treme left. Eventually this line of reason- 
ing would force a show-down and one side 
or the other would win. 

There isn’t much choice between the ex- 
treme left and the extreme right for my 
money. They are both poison. I've always 








felt that moderation is the thing, a blending 
of all the ingredients that make up Ameri- 
can thinking—acknowledging that one can 
be on the right and be partly right or on 
the left and be partly right. 

I'd like to see the middig ground the meet- 
tng place, whereas the Red boys want to use 
it for the battleground. Divide and con- 
quer is their motto all the way, and it 
always will be. 

The United States is overloaded with all 
or nothing people who are making it tougher 
and tougher for a decent man to make a 
living and prosper according to his lights. 
People everywhere are dashing over cliffs be- 
cause some demagogue tells them it is a 
good idea. 

Is there any answer to this year of crisis? 
I think there is. But we’ll never find it until 
we lose our Narcissus complex. We are not 
what we used to be and never will be again. 
Times, customs, and people have changed. 
We have to take the change in stride and 
absorb it without losing our identity. 

I’m in favor of an all-out show-down with 
Russia now—in the name of peace and not 
on the principle there is no room in the 
world for communism. Matter of fact, a lot 
of darned fools think it is swell. We have 
got to be big enough to take the initiative 
and close the gap between the East and the 
West, or fight. 

We must make it clear we’re willing to 
fight to stop aggression. It isn’t clear now. 
Being free with dollars and words isn’t 
enough. Party politics will have to go by 
the board. 

And at home? Remember this is a de- 
mocracy made up of all shades of thinking 
which to work must blend together. Tho 
burden of proof is on us to show there is no 
need for or room for the Red shade. But 
before we can prove that we must first plug 
up the holes in our armor anc practice de- 
mocracy in all things, instead of covering 
some phases with mere talk. 

We must make the Commies here look more 
and more ridiculous as time goes on, and 
they will die a natural death. But where 
we catch them in the act—a disloyal act— 
we must be ruthless instead of letting the 
word “democracy” serve as their club over 
us. Now is a good time to walk together in 
the middle and live long and prosper. And 
believe me, once we achieve a balance you 
won't find a Red in the middle—you just 
won't find him at all. 





Racial Riders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
of March 6, 1948: 


RACIAL RIDERS 


The House Appropriations Committee has 
acted wisely in striking down an attempt 
by one of its subcommittees to use the device 
of appropriation bill riders as a weapon 
against segregation in the South. 

Under the subcommittee’s rider, some 
$173,000,000 to be provided for such things 
as hospital construction, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and education would be withheld from 
States which permit segregation in employ- 
ment and in schools. In other words, if the 
Scuthern States wanted to share in these 
Federal funds, to which they would have con- 
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tributed by payment of taxes, they would 
have to do away with the segregation prac- 
tices at which the rider is aimed. 

The full committee, by a vote of 25 to 6, 
struck out the rider, and wisely so. For it 
is idle to suppose that the problems raised 
by racial discrimination can or should be 
dealt with in any such manner as this. 

In the first place, it is a mistake to think 
that the Southern States can be coerced into 
abandoning segregation through the device 
of withholding funds. If the rider were to 
be adopted its only result would be fewer 
schools, hospitals, and so forth, in the States 
where these facilities are needed most, by 
white and colored alike. Secondly, if the 
question of segregation in some States is a 
proper subject of Federal regulation, which 
is exceedingly doubtful, then the matter 
should be approached directly and openly, 
not through any such devious method as that 
set out in the subcommittee rider. 

Some House leaders are reported to have 
said privately that it would be good politics 
to push the rider through when the bill comes 
to a vote on the floor. And it may be that 
it would enable the Republicans to pick up 
some Negro votes in States like New York 
and Illinois. Assuming this to be true, how- 
ever, there is ample reason to believe that 
the partisan advantage gained by the Re- 
publicans would be more than offset by the 
damage done to the long-range effort to 
secure a better deal for the Negro in the 
South. 





Our People Know What Is Going On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I receive many letters from the 
people of my congressional district which 
indicate conclusively that our peopie 
know what is going on. They now un- 
derstand fully that the New Deal philos- 
ophy of planned economy means the ul- 
timate and certain destruction of our 
American form of government. They 
can see where the camel has gotten his 
nose under the tent in several places, and 
they want every precaution taken to see 
that he gets no further. They know that 
all this paternalism that has been 
preached to the American people, and 
administered to them in the form of 
sugar-coated pills and bribery during the 
past 15 years, is leading straight to stat- 
ism of some vile sort. It looks innocent 
at the beginning. Then a little authority 
is given to the bureaucrats, and they 
exercise control through Executive or- 
ders, directives, and virtual manifestoes. 

The people now understand that the 
New Deal crowd apparently believes in 
government by men instead of by law, 
which is exactly what our forefathers 
would no longer tolerate when they came 
to this New World, and with which they 
were so familiar in the European coun- 
tries from whence they came. 

First, the do-gooders try to make the 
people believe that they want to benefit 
the less fortunate among our people. 
They inspire class hatred. Then they 
apply palliatives, socialistic indoctrina- 
tions, and, finally, under false leadership, 
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communism might take over our Govern- 
ment. 

For example, one of our clear-thinking 
and outstanding citizens of my district, 
who lives in a small town, has voluntarily 
written me his views. I am pleased to 
quote his letter in full: 

Manrcu 5, 1948. 
Hon. Georce B. SCHWABE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHWagzE: I think that the anti- 
lynching bill is another step in the Congress 
taking away the rights of States to look after 
their own business. 

It would be just as logical for Congress to 
pass an anti-horse-thief law or an antipick- 
pocket law. Congress spends too much time. 
messing with the business of the States. 

This applies also with the educational bill. 
Just as sure as the National Government 
starts a school program some fellow like 
Wallace or Roosevelt will control and dictate 
the textbooks and the teachers, and we are 
then well on the road to communism. 

Look at the communism that has been 
and is being taught in all of the colleges. 
Teachers College in University has 
turned out thousands of teachers who are 
red or pink. 

Why collect the taxes in the States and 
return it to an educational department of 
the State from which it came? Every State 
has the means to take care of their own 
schools. 

A large majority of the big men of our 
country come from the rural schools. Let's 
keep those schools as they are, so that we 
may have more of that kind of men. 








Vandenberg Plea Exposes Marshail Plan 
Weakness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Chicago Daily 
News of Saturday, March 6, 1948: 

VANDENBERG PLEA EXPOSES MARSHALL PLAN 
WEAKNESS 

I have long admired Senator VANDENBERG 
of Michigan as one of the two or three ablest 
men gracing the upper House of Congress. 

He enjoys such unusual popularity #itn his 
colleagues of both parties that he is Known as 
the “Senator’s Senator.” 

VANDENBERG is virtually the only Member 
of the Senate who can pack the galleries 
whenever he delivers a major speech. He is 
a warmly precise orator and his deeply in- 
toned phrases ring with a conviction remi- 
niscent of the late Senator Borah at his best. 

I think, however, that when VANDENBERG 
speaks 1n support of the Marshall plan his 
oratorical powers are more persuading than 
the meat of his text. 

Here are a few statements taken from his 
speech of this week opening the debate on 
European recovery which do not seem to be 
supported by the facts: 

“This country,” said VANDENBERG, “‘must 
light the beacon of freedom in a world men- 
aced by aggressive communism.” 

No one can deny that “aggressive commu- 
nism” is on the march, but the implication 
that we have been tardy in “lighting the bea- 
con of freedom” is preposterous. Senator 
VANDENBERG helped “light the beacon” at the 
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United Nations conference in San Francisco. 
No other country or combination of nations 
has done as much, either morally or finan- 
cially, to support the cause of freedom every- 
where as has the United States. 

The Senator tells us that “Czechoslovakia 
already has been gutted by subversive con- 
quest and the kindred fate of brave little 
Finland hangs in the balance.” 

The inference here is that we might have 
saved Czechoslovakia from the Russians and 
that prompt passage of the Marshall plan can 
still protect Finland from “aggressive com- 
‘munism.” 

The facts are that nothing we might have 
done, excepting only a declaration of war 
against Russia, could have stopped the Com- 
munists from taking over the Benes govern- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. 

The facts are that nothing we can do now 
short of war will guarantee the freedom of 
Finland if the Russians decide the time is 
ripe for further conquest. 


TRUMAN DOCTRINE CHARTS DEFECTS 

Senator VANDENBERG’s phrase making re- 
minds us of the arguments made in behalf 
of the Truman doctrine just one short year 
ago. We were told then that $400,000,000 
was a small price to pay for “containing” 
Russia in Greece and Turkey. 

At that time I endeavored to point out 
the fallacy of stopping communism with dol- 
lars and predicted that the $400,000,000 voted 
for the Truman doctrine was but the initial 
ante in the international poker game. 

I said also that neither the money nor the 
presence of an American mission in Greece 
would prevent Russia from moving into both 
Greece and Turkey whenever she felt such 
a coup would be in her interest. 

The correctness of the first prediction was 
borne out this week when the administration 
proposals for giving $275,000,000 more to 
Greece and Turkey were favored by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and won support 
from Senator Tart, the Republican leader. 

When the additional $275,000,000 has been 
exhausted, a cry will be heard for more and, 
as usual, Congress will vote it. 

Nor is the drain upon our resources to stop 
there. Senator Tarr has now joined the 
“help China” bloc and states that he can 
see no reason why China should not get as 
much as Greece and Turkey. 

So the tidy little sum of $570,000,000 is 
being earmarked for nonmilitary aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek. From our experience in 
the past, this gesture of good will toward 
China will be about as effective as giving 
every Chinaman a dollar bill for Christmas. 

As Senator SryLes Bripces, of New Hamp- 
sire says, “The $570,000,000 economic-aid 
program to China will go down the drain 
unless Chiang Kai-shek gets the combat sup- 
plies he needs.” 

POLICY WOBBLES IN ALL DIRECTIONS 

Our main difficulty is that we have no con- 
certed program of action but ride ridiculously 
in all directions at the same time. 

The 570,000,000 for China is labeled as 
nonmilitary aid. The additional §275,- 
000,000 for Greece and Turkey is requested 
for military aid. 

One hundred American Army tanks are 
being loaded at Brooklyn for shipment to 
Turkey. Yet Senator BripcEs complains that 
not a single combat plane or bomber has 
been delivered to the Chinese since August 
1946. 

The poverty of our diplomacy is such that 
we have abandoned all efforts to reach an 
accord with Russia. Our previous failures 
in that direction are discouraging, to be 
sure, but the hope of finding a basis of 
understanding must never be permitted to 
die. 

If our State Department and military ex- 
perts are convinced that war with Russia is 
inevitable, the course we are following is 
eyen more preposterous. 


Is anyone so utterly naive as to believe 
that bales of American money and a tiny 
force of technical advisers in Greece could 
stop a Russian military thrust? 

If we intend to fight, why didn’t we de- 
mand suitable air bases in Greece and Tur- 
key as a condition of the loan? 

Are we such innocents as to be convinced 
that $570,000,000 more for China in non- 
military aid will mean the success of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s efforts to hold off the Com- 
munists? 

Why are we so chary of demanding that 
the Marshall plan money be subject to con- 
ditions that will prove beneficial to the 
recipients as well as to ourselves? Is it be- 
cause, as one State Department official stated, 
“We must do nothing to offend these proud 
and sensitive people?” 

Air bases located strategically in the area 
covered by the 16 Marshall plan nations 
might ruffle the feelings of a few diplomats 
and politicians, but American air power could 
also save their necks. 

The only way to stop Russian expansion 
in Europe is to draw a boundary line and 
warn Stalin to stay on the other side. 


GOP SUPPORT INSURES PASSAGE 


Now that most of the Republicans in 
Congress, including those with Presidential 
ambitions, have swung over to the Marshall 
plan, it is certain to pass substantially as 
proposed. 

I predict that it will prove no more than a 
temporary palliative, that the money will go 
down the drain as fast or faster than did 
the British loan of $3,250,000,000. 

The plan will fail because, as Senator 
VANDENBERG unwittingly stated in romanc- 
ing with the dictionary, it is an “adventure” 
which in our judgment lacks the practical 
considerations that might make it a passable 
success. 

Bernard Baruch was right wien he told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the European recovery program would be 
futile unless the participating nations 
showed a “readiness to stand up and fight 
for their independence and freedom.” 

To date, that “readiness” is not apparent. 

Our country is suffering from lack of di- 
rection and firmness of purpose. Henry Wal- 
lace touched the inherent weakness in Harry 
Truman when he said in connection with the 
Palestine problem, “Truman talks like a Jew 
and acts like an Arab.” 

The President has, on rare occasions, shown 
symptoms of statesmanship but, given a lit- 
tle time, he invariably reverts to the level 
of a Missouri politician. 

It is tragic indeed that in one of the most 
difficult pericds of our national history, we 
should have e President of cuch mediocre 
quality. 

There are times such as this when we have 
our doubts about Congress, too. 

JOHN S. ENIGHT. 





Rent Controls Benefit in Reverse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam thoroughly convinced that, 
in the long run, rent controls benefit in 
reverse. 

The New Deal crowd, those who are 
determined against alf odds to exercise 
paternalistic domination over our citi- 
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zens and their economy, are actually 
doing a great disservice to the very peo- 
ple they profess to aid. That was the 
strategy employed by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and has heen the technique used 
by dictators and tyrants. It is the de- 
vice of the Communists themselves. 
They always try to appeal to the misfor- 
tunes and sympathies of the less-privi- 
leged groups. They tell them how they 
are going to help them, and then the 
benefit is always in reverse. 

With reference to rent control, I think 
anyone who knows the program and the 
manner of its administration, will under- 
stand that it has, in some instances, given 
the property owners and real-estate men 
the opportunity to oppress the very 
people whom the rent-control authori- 
ties profess to help. 

I have heard of many situations sim- 
ilar to the one described in a letter which 
I have just received from one of my con- 
stituents. I quote from this letter, in 
order that it may be clearly seen that the 
rent-control program is operating in re- 
verse, and is positively detrimental to 
many whom it.is supposed to benefit, and 
results in actually benefiting the prop- 
erty owners, enabling them to take un- 
fair advantage of the people who must 
have houses: 


Tusa, OKLA., March 6, 1948. 

Dear Mr. ScHwaskeE: I have told you before, 
but I would like to repeat, that from a per- 
sonal mercenary standpoint, I do not care 
whether rent controls are continued or not. 
In fact, I am sure I can make more money 
with rent controls in effect, and at the ex- 
pense of the unfortunate victims of the 
act. 

Here is the point I am referring to, and 
I do hope that you or someone will be able 
to show the Congress why every country that 
has kept rent controls has wound up with 
nothing to rent. 

Let us assume that you and I own some 
five-room houses that were bought originally 
as a rental-property investment. The OPA 
now has an area rent level (here in Tulsa) 
of $25 to $45 per month on five-room houses, 
the exact ceiling depending on how much 
furniture and utilities we furnish. 

Real estate has been my main life work 
since 1929 here in Tulsa, and I will guarantee 
you that it is possible to sell a five-room house 
at this time for $7,500 without even showing 
it to the prospective buyer if you can furnish 
him suffic ent guarantee that it is an average 
livable place. Many 5-room houses are sell- 
ing as high as $15,000 to $18,000. 

A person paying one-half the purchase 
price as a down payment will usually demand 
not over 4% to 5 percent interest on the loan 
carried back. If you will let a person have 
the same house, who can only pay 5 percent 
or 10 percent down, he will pay from 6 per- 
cent to 10 percent interest on the loan carried 
back, 

You can see that we would be absolute 
idiots to rent our houses for even the $45 
rate. The least we would have to take 
would be 5 percent down payment and 7 per- 
cent interest on the balance for a period of 
from 1 to 30 years before we demanded the 
principal or foreclosure; and at a sale price 
of $7,500 we would have $40 to $45 and the 
other bird would be paying the taxes, insur- 
ance, -aaintenance, and assuming the re- 
sponsibility. * * * Thousands of prop- 
erty owners will never again have faith in a 
promise from Congress, especially a promise 
to decontrol their properties, as was promised 
in the 1947 act. 
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The Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial by Frank C. Waldrop, comment- 
ing on my extension of remarks in the 
Recorp of March 2, which appeared in 
the Times-Herald on March 4, 1948: 

THE RECORD 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Believe it or not, there are still some people 
around here who quibble about the facts 
which show that nobody can be a Communist 
and a good citizen of the United States of 
America or any other country except Soviet 
Russia. 

Of those who quibble, the few who attempt 
to explain their stall generally base it on 
the claim that they have no proof of Com- 
munist aims and aspirations in the world. 

That, obviously, is boloney, for the proof 
has been piling up in plain sight for any- 
body to see, these 30 years past. But still, 
just to cover the point again, anybody who 
wants a few facts to look in the face should 
get the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Tuesday, 
March 2, 1948. 

There, on page A1286, he will find some 
material submitted by Representative W. 
KINGSLAND Macy (Republican), of New York, 
which ought to penetrate even Henry Wal- 
lace’s concrete skull, if Wallace had the 
honesty to let facts meet him face to face. 

The material mentioned is a series of dec- 
larations by high Soviet officials, through 
their new version of the old Ccmmunist In- 
ternational, the central party organization 
which laid down rules of guidance for the 
Communist Parties in different countries, to 
direct these parties along courses most effec- 
tive for Russia. 

This new version is culled the Communist 
information bureau, and in the Communist 
jargon, this has been shortened to Cominform 
as the old title was cut down to Comintern. 

The gent who laid down the law for the 
Cominform in this case was A. Zhdanov, the 
bright young man of the politburo, the ruling 
cabinet of all communism, under Stalin. 
This Zhdanov is supposed to be Stalin’s suc- 
cessor to the supreme post of power when old 
(68) Joe kicks the bucket. 

Following Zhdanov, a series of other party 
big shots issued their own variants upon the 
main theme, but all came back to a central 
point, that: 

The struggle for the world today is between 
the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Only one can 
Win. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is out to win and every Communist every- 
where has a flat duty to do what he is told, 
to be sure of the Red victory. 

In making his point, Zhdanov describes 
the United States, its people and its Gov- 
ernment, in language more insulting than 
cven Hitler used. No thanks for our saving 
Russia's neck. No gratitude for all those 
billions in lend-lease. No flicker of appre- 
ciation for Roosevelt’s abject surrenders to 
Stalin at Yalta and Truman's further sur- 
renders to Stalin at Potsdam. 

Just cold, ruthless, one-way declaration of 
a naked struggle for power, today, and to 
hell with yesterday. That’s the Communist 
program, set forth in 16 columns of fine print 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and all filled 
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with abuse and vilification of the United 
States. 

Said Mr. Macy in explaining why he put 
this amazingly clear and candid blueprint 
for world war into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

“The articles leave no doubt that the in- 
ternational Communist movement considers 
the United States to be the chief stumbling 
block to world-wide Communist control and 
as such is to be made the chief target of at- 
tack by Communists throughout the world, 
including the United States Communists. 
” * * 

“I would like to call particular attention 
to the admission by Soviet Leader Malenkov 
that the Soviet Union maintains social and 
political contacts with organizations in other 
countries through which it strengthens the 
international influence of the Soviet Union.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, as Mr. Macy 
further pointed out, is widely circulated in 
school and college libraries all over the United 
States. This material here mentioned, is 
therefore now available for national study 
and analysis. 

It will be interesting to see how many col- 
lege professors draw on it as an unquestion- 
able source of material from which to build 
a judgment on communism, its aims and as- 
pirations in the world. 

For years the professors have been duck- 
ing that problem. 

When cornered, they usually fall back on 
the story that “all the literature on the 
Comintern and Communist world aims is 
old, prewar, and out of date.” 

That alibi no longer will work. This is 
all material dating from November 10, 1947. 
And damning. 





Gerald L. K. Smith Goes Berserk Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I found 
on my desk yesterday, as many other 
Members of the House no doubt did, a 
communication dated March 4, 1948, over 
the signature of the scurrilously hate- 
mongering Gerald L. K. Smith. The 
statement is maliciously vicious. It is 
invidiously libelous. Like the filthy out- 
pourings of a psychoneurotic, it pretends 
that the author loves everybody, while 
stirring up hatred against all. 

For the benefit of those who may read 
that statement and not know the facts, 
I answer his charges in the order in 
which he makes them: 

First. No self-respecting American, 
Christian or Jew, is in favor of appease- 
ment of Stalin. American Jews, like all 
other good Americans, were opposed to 
appeasement at Munich. They are more 
vigorously opposed to appeasement at 
the Kremlin. Negotiations for peace 
with honor, but with firm opposition to 
aggrandizement, is not appeasement. 

Second. No American, Christian or 
Jew, has urged the sending of munitions 
and arms to the Jewish underground in 
Palestine. We forthrightly demand that 
munitions and arms be sent to the Jew- 
ish militia in Palestine, so that peaceful 
Arabs and Jews alike may be defended 
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against the unprovoked piratical attacks 
of Arab brigands. 

Third. No Jew, American, or Pales- 
tinian, asks that a single American boy 
be sent to Palestine by this country. All 
that the civilized world asks is that the 
men, women, and childrer in Palestine 
be given the opportunity and the where- 
withal to defend themselves. 

A new state should be proclaimed at 
Once in Palestine. It should be recog- 
nized by our Government, and it should 
be encouraged in every possible way to 
establish a democracy that will be a bul- 
wark against aggression and against 
communism. 





To Save the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I addressed the House on the Palestine 
question and urged the immediate lifting 
of the arms embargo which our Govern- 
ment announced on December 5 last. I 
pointed out the problem that would on 
May 15 next confront the Zionists in 
Palestine when Great Britain surrenders 
its mandate. I am pleased to include in 
my remarks herein a forthright editorial 
which appeared on this subject in the 
New York Times on March 8, 1948, and 
which reads as follows: 

TO SAVE THE PEACE 

On May 15 Britain will give up her Palestine 
mandate and withdraw her troops from the 
Holy Land. Unless the United Nations acts 
decisively before that date this withdrawal 
will certainly be followed by disaster. The 
United Nations is now in the position of hav- 
ing issued the partition decree and having 
taken no steps to enforce it. The tragedy of 
Palestine will therefore be a shattering blow 
to the UN as well as to world peace. Yet in 
the face of this grim fact the Security Council 
on Friday voted a delay of at least 10 days 
by referring the matter to the permanent 
members of the Council. No postponement 
of the evacuation date of May 15 was in- 
cluded. 

We do not believe 10 days should be needed 
or ought to be wasted while blood flows in 
Palestine and the situation there steadily 
degenerates. We believe two steps can be 
and should be taken, immediately, by the 
Security Council and member governments 
which may avert the impending calamity: 
(1) The United Nations should forthwith 
urge the British mandatory power to grant 
Haganah, the Jewish militia in Palestine, a 
de jure status in place of the de facto status 
already reluctantly accorded. After all, the 
Zionists, whose lives are now in danger, 
are in Palestine because of British coopera- 
tion. The barest good faith demands that 
they be allowed to protect themselves. We 
believe Britain could ill afford to ignore this 
recommendation of UN, and that she will rise 
in the world’s good opinion if she follows 
the wise and humane course. (2) We believe 
that the United Nations should urge the 
United States and other UN member coun- 
tries to lift any embargo they may have placed 
on the supply of arms to the legal Zionist 
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militia, and that they, too, under the pres- 
sure of this world recommendation, will act 
accordingly. 

These steps will not relieve the United 
Nations of the ultimate responsibility for 
policing Palestine and for protecting it 
against invasion from without. Haganah, 
however, Officially recognized and supplied, 
may be able to hold the line until further 
help can be organized or until the Arab dis- 
senters realize that they cannot defy the 
power and public opinion of the rest of the 
world. But action must be swift. The lives 
of many people, the prestige of the United 
Nations and peace itself depend on this 
decision. 





Our Lend-Lease Built Up Russian Fishing 
Industry To Compete With Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the folly of our lend-lease pro- 
gram seems to be demonstrated in many 
ways. The New Deal program of giving 
our substance to foreigners, and espe- 
cially to foreign governments whose ide- 
ologies are diametrically opposed to ours, 
is now operating adversely to the best 
interests of our own citizens. It served to 
build up governments and foreign com- 
petitors, much to our present dismay and 
embarrassment. For example, the fol- 
lowing newspaper article, with a Port- 
land, Oreg., date line, published in the 
Wall Street Journal of February 27, 1948, 
shows what lend-lease to Russia has done 
and is doing to our American fishing in- 
dustry. I quote the newspaper item: 
BIGGEST UNITED STATES FISHING SHIP TO SAIL 

FOR BERING SEA; FACES RUSSIAN RIVALRY 

PORTLAND, OrEG.—The Pacific Explorer, the 
Nation’s largest deep-sea fishing vessel, is 
preparing to sail from Seattle for the Bering 
Sea to catch king crab, bottom fish, and other 
species, canners report. 

Northwest sources expect the ship may run 
into Russian competition as that nation was 
given 10 cannery ships and 7 refrigerated 
fisheries ships through lend-lease. The pos- 
sibility that Russia may have obtained Japa- 
nese ships and gear and built ships of her 
own is also mentioned. Japanese fishermen 
were very active in those waters before the 
war. 

Previous American efforts in the area were 
limited. For the past 2 years nearly all king 
crab reaching Pacific ports has been sold 
fresh. A successful expedition would make 
canned king crab available. - The ship is able 
to can and store more than 3,500 tons of 
seafood. Nick Nez, of Seattle, is owner of 
the Pacific Explorer. 


An intelligent constituent of mine, a 
lifelong Democrat and a good American, 
sent me this newspaper clipping to which 
he attached his own words in the follow- 
ing language: “O Lord, how long. Only 
by the grace of Republican western iso- 
lation Congressmen who have delayed 
the Marshall plan have we escaped hav- 
ing billions of ‘aid’ to Czechoslovakia 
from falling in the hands of that great 
and good ‘democracy’ (Russia). Let’s 
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send them some more lend-lease; they 
are our ‘good allies.’ Mr. R. is the au- 
thority for that.” 

The longer the give-away Marshall 
plan is postponed and action thereon de- 
layed, the more truth we are able to as- 
certain, and perhaps the more money we 
will save, and eventually the greater good 
that will result to the European coun- 
tries, from their being forced to rely upon 
their own resources. 

It is deplorable to contemplate that our 
lend-lease built up the Russian fishing 
industry to compete with Americans. It 
is even more deplorable to contemplate 
what a large percentage of all financial 
aid furnished by the United States to the 
European nations, since the shooting war 
was over, has found its way into Russia 
and Russian satellite countries. Our 
program has been likened by many to 
pouring sandinarat hole. It is building 
up foreign governments in competition 
with our own. Most deplorable of all, 
by advocating and following this course, 
the New Dealers have weakened our own 
resourcefulness and apparently will im- 
poverish our people and Government 
until we would be no stronger than the 
foreign governments. The whole pro- 
gram seriously endangers our economy, 
and, at the same time, tends to build up 
Russian competition with the American 
industries. 





Raise in Ceiling and Raise in 
Subsistence Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to completely understand the implica- 
tions of the passage of the so-called raise 
in subsistence and raise in ceiling legis- 
lation, which are amendments to the 
original so-called GI bill of rights, we 
must review the pertinent provisions of 
the original legislation—Public Law 346. 

Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as amended, makes provision for 
the payment of subsistence allowances in 
the amount of $65 per month if without 
dependents, and $90 per month if with 
dependents, to veterans who are enrolled 
in a course of either institutional or on- 
the-job training. This allowance has 
been referred to as a _ cost-of-living 
allowance. , 

From the effective date of Public Law 
346 until the effective date of Public Law 
679 there was no limit placed on the 
amount a trainee could earn and still 
draw his subsistence allowance. As a 
result of certain abuses which obtained 
without a ceiling, Public Law 679 was en- 
acted, which placed ceilings of $175 per 
month if without dependents, and $200 
per month if with dependents, which 
meant that if the combined amount of 
salary or other income plus the sub- 
sistence allowance amounted to more 
than the ceiling figure, the subsistence 


would be reduced by the amount which 
the total exceeded the ceiling. An ex- 
ample of the way the ceiling works is to 
be found in the case of a veteran trainee 
who is without dependents and whose 
ceiling is $175 per month; when the 
total income of this trainee exceeds $175 
per month by $25 then his subsistence 
would be cut to $40 per month instead of 
$65. When this veteran’s income reaches 
$240 per month—175 plus 65—then he 
would lose all subsistence payments. 

As a result of the higher cost of living 
which now obtains as compared with the 
cost of living at the time Public Law 346 
was passed and with due regard to the 
fact that a trainee engaged in a full- 
time institutional course has little if any 
time to earn money in addition to his 
Subsistence allowance, the Eightieth 
Congress enacted into law Public Law 
411, which grants increases in subsistence 
allowances to those who are engaged in 
full-time institutional training. Under 
Public Law 411 the subsistence payments 
are raised from $65 per month to $75 for 
a trainee without dependents; from $90 
to $105 if with one dependent; and from 
$90 to $120 if with more than one de- 
pendent. Public Law 411 does not pro- 
vide any increase in subsistence to those 
engaged in part-time institutional work. 

Since Public Law 377, first session, 
Eightieth Congress, defines institutional- 
on-the-farm training as full-time educa- 
tional work for the purpose of subsist- 
ence and tuition payments, it was felt 
that trainees engaged in this program 
should have been granted the increase in 
subsistence that was granted to other in- 
stitutional trainees under Public Law 
411. When 411 was passed in the House, 
it was with the full understanding on the 
part of members of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs that the institutional- 
on-the-farm trainees would be included 
in the raise in subsistence. Because of a 
contradictory understanding in the Sen- 
ate, the Veterans’ Administration So- 
licitor ruled that trainees in this category 
did not qualify for the increase. 

8. 1393, which provides for raising the 
ceiling on the amount a trainee can earn 
and still be entitled to his subsistence 
allowance, was in conference between 
the House and Senate at the time the 
Solicitor’s ruling was effected. Since 
S. 1393 proposed to amend the same sec- 
tion of the basic law, Public Law 346, an 
amendment to this bill to correct 411 so 
as to include the farm trainees in the 
raise in subsistence was held to be ger- 
mane and was finally agreed to in con- 
ference. 

The conference amendment to S. 1393 
does not grant the same amount of in- 
crease to the farm trainees as is granted 
to full-time institutional trainees, since 
the farm trainees only spend approxi- 
mately one-fourth of a normal full-class 
time-load in class. They do, however, 
receive one-fourth of the increase that 
is granted under Public Law 411. This 
amendment also includes all part-time 
institutional trainees on a proportional 
basis, which means that trainees who 
spend part of their time in classroom 
work and part of their time on other 
work will be paid a partial increase in 
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subsistence allowance in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of time spent in class- 
room work. ' 

As a result of the work done in con- 
ference on S. 1393, all veterans taking 
training under the GI bill of rights will 
be entitled to all benefits accruing as a 
result of the raised ceilings, regardless 
of the type training they are taking. 





Displaced Persons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Paul E. 
Fitzpatrick, chairman of the Democratic 
State committee, today called on the 
New York congressional delegation and 
the public to back a bipartisan and hu- 
manitarian revolt against biased Repub- 
lican legislation blocking the rescue of 
displaced persons from a living death 
in Europe by admission to the United 
States. 

Denouncing the Revercomb bill, ap- 
proved by the Republican-dominated 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick termed it totally inadequate, 
biased in its screening provisions, and 
a reversal of this Nation’s foreign pol- 
icy, amounting to recognition of Soviet 
conquests of the Baitic states. 

In his statement, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
stressed that the “revolt” in Congress 
has enlisted Republicans as well as Dem- 
ocrats,.and that admittance of 400,000, 
four times the number proposed by the 
Revercomb bill, was first called for by 
President Truman. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s statement follows: 


Today in European camps there are 1,300,- 
000 displaced persons, homeless and un- 
wanted, half of them women and children, 
four-fifths of them Christians, and all 
victims of religious, political, or nationalis- 
tic persecution. 

The Revercomb bill, approved by the Re- 
publican-dominated Senate Jydiciary Com- 
mittee, will accomplish nothing. Its screen- 
ing provisions mix occupational and hous- 
ing restrictions with deliberate racism. 
There can be no other motive behind the 
Revercomb bill limiting immigrants to those 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy in Decem- 
ber 1945 than to bar Jewish refugees from 
Poland in 1946. Also, by specifying that 
half of those admitted must be from the 
Baltic states, the Revercomb bill reverses 
our foreign policy by recognizing Soviet 
conquests. 

No wonder Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats have refused to support this measure. 
I urge strongly upon the New York congres- 
sional delegation, Democratic and Repub- 
lican, and on all citizens, to back this bi- 
partisan and humanitarian move to defeat 
the Revercomb bill. 

The needed legislation must be in line 
with proposals first advanced by President 
Truman, with liberal screening provisions, 
providing for the admission of 400,000 dis- 
placed persons in the next 4 years. This 
total would be less than half the number of 
quota immigrants who could have legally 
entered this country between 1939 and 1945, 
but were prevented because of the war. Bi- 
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partisan and humanitarian drives in both 
Houses of Congress deserve the wholehearted 
support of all of us. 

Selfishly, it is to our own interest, for 
among the victims are skilled and unskilled, 
farm and domestic workers, nurses and 
doctors who would help fill our needs as use- 
ful citizens. It is also a sacred duty. We 
saved them from Nazi domination. We can- 
not abandon them to a continued living 
death or Soviet domination. 


Mr. Speaker, it is high time that most 
of the Members of Congress recognized 
the fact that none of us would be here 
today if there had been restrictions 
against immigration when our ancestors 
left their foreign homes for these shores. 





Mikolajczyk Describes the Bloody Mecha- 
nism of the Soviet Polish Police State 
and the Soviet Way for Free Elections 
in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
two additional articles as set forth in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel of the tragic loss 
of liberty in Poland as described by 
the former Prime Minister, Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk. 

The articles follow: 

PoLAND SWINDLED ON COAL BY RUSSIA 


(By Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, former Prime 
Minister of Poland and president of the 
Polish Peasant Party) 


(Installment XXII) 


Russia’s economic enslavement of Poland 
began at the command appearance of the 
Polish provisional government in Moscow in 
August 1945, only a month after the Ameri- 
cans and British had left the Potsdam Con- 
ference more or less content that they had 
insured the future freedom of our country. 

On the second night of our Moscow talks, 
three Polish Communists, who had been 
placed high in the provisional government by 
Stalin, agreed to give the USSR a 51 percent 
share in the ownership and mangemaent of 
the properties we had acquired in the area 
which Potsdam had ruled must be adminis- 
tered only by the Polish Government. 

The Poles who bowed to this demand were 
President Bierut, Hilary Minc, Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, and Foreign Minis- 
ter Zygmunt Modzelewski. 


OBJECTS TO DEAL 


“T’ll never agree to this,” I told them, and 
then I received support from a wholly unex- 
pected source. Prime Minister Osobka-Mor- 
awski had not been invited to attend the 
session of the night before. The snub hurt 
his vanity. He strongly objected to the deal 
and, for once, Russia offered a counterpro- 
posal. 

It demanded 12,000,000 tons of Polish coal 
per year during the Red Army’s occupation 
of Germany. That meant most of our coal. 
At first Molotov insisted that no charge be 
made for the coal, but after much argument 
it was agreed that Russia would pay the bare 
cost of mining it, which was between $5 and 
$6.a ton, 
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However, after Osobka-Morawski officially 
signed the agreement we discovered that 
Minc had permitted the Russians to insert a 
clause whereby they had to pay only $2.25 a 
ton. We had been offered $12 a ton—later 
$16—by Denmark and Sweden. 

I stormed at this robbery but was accused 
of trying to break Soviet-Polish relations. I 
reminded them that the Swedish were willing 
to give us 100,000,000 kroner of credit in ad- 
vance, and that from this we could obtain 
the transport, food, tools and electrical sup- 
plies our country so desperately needed in its 
rehabilitation program. 


DISMISSED LIKE VASSALS 


I told them that we had now agreed to pay 
the U. S. S. R.—which should be paying us— 
the equivalent of $100,000,000 a year. 

But it was useless. The thing had been 
done. We were dismissed like vassals and 
told to go back to Warsaw. 

The political enslavement of Poland had 
progressed since we left. The Communists 
had set up Communist parties with the same 
names as the established independent parties 
of Poland, or had seized control of the top 
positions of those parties. 

My own Peasant Party had a rival of the 
same name, but Communist. And it was in 
this atmosphere of tremendous political dis- 
order and bewilderment that I left Poland to 
attend the formation meeting of UN’s food 
and agricultural organization in Quebec. 

The chairman of my party, Wincenty Witos, 
died while I was abroad. Upon my return 
to Poland in November 1945 I completed the 
task of reorganizing the Peasant Party so as 
to separate it from the Communist group of 
the same name. 

The day after that meeting, Wladislaw 
Kojder, a member of our executive commit- 
tee, was dragged from his home by security 
police. His body was found in a nearby 
woods with 30 bullets in it. 

Upon my return to Warsaw after that 
Krakow meeting, I learned also that 500 
members of the Polish Peasant Party—as we 
now called ourselves—had been arrested at 
Tarnobrzeg. 

The security policy killed our general secre- 
tary, Boleslaw Scibiorek. A year later and on 
the eve of the fixed election, they started a 
“trial” in which they attempted to prove that 
we ourselves had ordered the illegal Polish 
underground to murder Scibiorek. They 
treacherously involved Madam Dmochowska, 
an employee of the United States Embassy. 

At least seven complete Polish villages were 
burned because their people refused to be- 
come Communists. 


THOUSANDS MURDERED 


Security police stations became torture 
houses for hundreds of thousands of Poles 
arrested for believing in the lofty precepts 
laid down by the Americans and British and 
agreed to by Stalin. Untold thousands were 
murdered. 

A bare summary of these arrests, killings, 
and other examples of political terror, which 
I turned over to Ambassadors of the Big Three 
as early as January 1947 filled more than 400 
pages. 

Since its “liberation” by the Red Army, Po- 
land has had two experiences with balloting. 
From the time of the Atlantic Charter to Pots- 
dam, the leaders of the Allies spoke of “free 
elections.” But in Poland's case its only two 
attempts to vote freely have been frustrated 
by Communists. 

The referendum of June 30, 1946, was pri- 
marily a pretext to avert that part of the 
Yalta agreement which called for a free and 
unfettered election in Poland. The Com- 
munist-dominated Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment picked three questions on which the 
people could express their sentiments. The 
Government planned to take the results of 
the balloting and say to the United States 
and Britain: “You see, why should we be 
forced to hold an election? Everybody in 
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the country agrees on these fundamental 
issues,” 

Here are the questions which were asked 
in the three-question referendum: 

1. Are you in favor of the abolishment of 
the Senate? 

2. Are you for making permament through 
the future Constitution the economic system 
instituted by the land-reform and nationali- 
zation of the basic industries with main- 
tenance of the rights of private enterprise? 

3. Are you for the Polish western frontiers 
as fixed on the Baltic and on the Oder and 
Neisse? 

The Communists felt that the Polish 
Peasant Party as well as all other independ- 
ents would vote “Yes” because we did not 
wish to sound reactionary 

I decided to vote “No” on the No. 1 ques- 
tion, and urged this course upon my party 
as a “protest egainst political terror, against 

issolving local units of the Polish Peasant 
Party, against false arrests and censorship.” 
Our slogan was, “If you vote ‘Yes’ on the first 
question you are giving a vote of confidence 
to the provisional government.” 

On the day of the referendum the people 
of Poland went to the polls. They voted 
“Yes” overwhelmingly in response to ques- 
tions No. 2 and No. 3. 

But question No. 1 was now the big issue. 


COUNTED BY INDEPENDENTS 


In Krakow, a group of fellow travelers 
assigned to count the ballots became s0 
frightened at what the ballots showed that 
they simply ran from the central counting 
ofice—and independents took over, counted 
the votes, and sent the results to Warsaw 
before the fellow travelers returned. 

These results reached print in official an- 
nouncements, which is the reason the Com- 
munist propaganda mills proclaimed Krakow 
a “reactionary town which must be pun- 
ished.” 

Brave commissions were able to save their 
ballot boxes in parts of 14 of the 16 provinces 
of Poland. These boxes represented 2,805 
districts. On the matter of question No. 1 
they showed: No, 83.54 percent; yes, 16.46 
percent. 

The provisional government announced 
the official result after 10 days. Their count 
on question No. 1, they said, showed: No, 
32 percent; yes, 68 percent. 

Under threat of immediate suspension, we 
were forced to print the official announce- 
ment in Gazeta Ludowa. 

In the meantime I had been able to show 
foreign correspondents thousands of ballots, 
partly burned, which the security police had 
seized and thrown away—because they con- 
tained the word “No” in response to the first 
question. 

In the end, the Communists—operating on 
direct orders from the Kremlin—had to steal 
the election. 


Statin DictaTeD PoLisH VOTE RESULTS 
(By Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, former Prime 
Minister of Poland and president of the 
Polish Peasant Party) 
(Installment XXIII) 


The exact mathematical outcome of Po- 
land’s free and unfettered election of Janu- 
ary 1947 was arranged by Josef Stalin at the 
Kremlin on August 28, 1946. 

Stalin fixed the date of the election. He 
fixed the exact number of votes which he 
would permit each of the Polish political 
parties to receive. And he fixed the explana- 
tion which the Polish Government must put 
forward in event of protests. 


SOCIALIST PREMIER 


His orders were given to Jacob Berman, 
chief of the Polish Politburo; Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, first vice premier of Poland and gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party in Po- 
land; President Boleslaw Bierut, communistic 
head of the National Council; Edward 


Osobka-Morawski, the Communist-sponsored 
Socialist who then was Prime Minister of the 
Polish provisional government; Stanislaw 
Szwalbe, Vice President of Poland; and Josef 
Cyrankiewicz, general secretary of the cor- 
rupted Polish Socialist Party. 

Cyrankiewicz, it was decided, would be 
made Prime Minister of the new govern- 
ment and a member of the Politburo—the 
shadow government which is really ruling 
Poland today. His appointment would ap- 
pease elements of the Socialist government 
in Britain and France, for Cyrankiewicz was 
professedly a Socialist. 

Stalin ruled at this meeting that no mat- 
ter how many votes were cast in favor of 
Polish Peasant Party candidates it must be 
announced that we attracted only 10 per- 
cent of the total cast. 


PAPER PROTEST 


One of the Socialists spoke up and asked, 
“But what about the American and British? 
What will they do?” 

“Don’t worry about the Americans and 
British,” Stalin said. ‘There will be no war 
about elections. They will make a protest, 
but this will only be a paper protest. 

“You will reject this protest and issue con- 
tinuous propaganda to the effect that Mi- 
kolajcezyk’s party lost because he associated 
himself with the criminal underground, 
turned pro-German by opposing the new 
western boundaries of Poland, is a conserva- 
tive who wishes to back the capitalists and 
land owners, and is a foreign agent for in- 
telligence and capitalism. 

“If you repeat these charges enough, some 
of the people in the United States and Brit- 
ain will believe you, and they won't join in 
the protest their government will make.” 


GETS REAL FIGURES 


Stalin then dismissed them, after order- 
ing them to send him—secretly—the real 
figures on the election. 

On September 18, over my protests and 
those of the United States and British Gov- 
ernments, the Communist-nominated provi- 
sional Parliament servilely passed an elec- 
tion law which provided: 

1. The western areas would have greater 
proportionate representation in the forth- 
coming elected parliament; 

2. Any Pole suspected of previous collabo- 
ration with the Germans, or current collabo- 
ration with the criminal underground, would 
be deprived of the vote. 

That sounded reasonable enough to the 
outer world, but we knew there was a secret 
side to each clause. We knew that a member 
of Parliament would be chosen from every 
20,000 inhabitants of the western areas (as 
opposed to one MP for every 12,000 in the 
more populous sections of Poland). 

The people of western Poland in all classes 
had: become completely dependent on the 
Communist administration and therefore 
would be more malleable than the franchised 
voters in that part of Poland where a meas- 
ure of private enterprise still existed. 

We agreed with point No, 2, on its face 
value. But we demanded that the “sus- 
pected” be given a fair hearing in advance 
and by competent judges. 

But this law gave the right of election 
commissioners to be the sole judge in this 
matter. 

We later produced incontrovertible evi- 
dence that in some villages as much as 70 
percent of the eligible population was de- 
prived of the vote, and, in countless cases, 
Polish Peasant Party candidates were 
scratched off the ballot by these commis- 
sioners. 

I cast my vote in a polling place on 
Marszalkowska Street in Warsaw. I stood 
in a queue for 2 hours, while Communists 
marched past and spat on me. Then one 
of my friends called several members of the 
foreign press. When they appeared with 
their cameramen the Communists faded 
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‘away, the door of the polling place opened, 


and the line began to move. 


BARRED IN 11 AREAS 


An area of Poland inhabited by 5,342,000 
people (22 percent) was not given alternate 
candidates because the only opposition— 
our list of candidates—had been ruled in- 
valid. We were barred in 11 of the 52 con- 
stituencies in the country. Thus 76 of the 
444 members of Parliament gained office in 
uncontested balloting 

But they still had to steal the election. 

At the closing of the polls, the commission- 
ers—acting on orders enforced by the pres- 
ence of the security police—systematically 
burned all those Polish Peasant Party bal- 
lots in excess of 10 percent. 

The official announcement, abiding by 
Stalin’s ruling, stated that the “Government- 
bloc” candidates had attracted 90 percent of 
the people’s votes. We had attracted 10 per- 
cent, the statement said. 

And then, to their hot embarrassment, the 
Polish Communists were obliged to report 
secretly to Stalin that their efforts—which 
constituted the vilest fraud in recent his- 
tory—had failed. They had to tell this mas- 
ter architect of the crime that the Polish 
Peasant Party candidates had polled 74 per- 
cent of all the votes cast. 

Thus did a wholly terrorized people glori- 
ously prove their political maturity and 
their unquenchable determination to be 
free. 

THE AFTERMATH 

Here is what happened to Poland after the 
election. 

As Stalin predicted, the Americans and 
British protested. And, as he demanded, 
those protests were ignored. Molotov blunt- 
ly told Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, United 
States Ambassador, that Russia would not 
enter into any Big Three arrangement to in- 
vestigate conditions in Poland “because that 
would constitute a violation of Polish 
sovereignty.” 

Britain, after a formal protest which was 
similarly ignored, then did a remarkable 
thing. It invited what BBC hailed as the 
“cream of the Polish judiciary” to tour Eng- 
land: 

POLES JOKE AT BID 


The embittered people of Poland made a 
joke of this invitation. 

“England must need advice on how to 
falsify an election,” they said. 

At first the Polish Peasant Party, which 
had been given 27 of the new Parliament’s 
444 seats, agreed to boycott the first session. 
But then I realized that Parliament afforded 
us our only opportunity to speak our minds, 
and that perhaps some of our protests and 
sentiments might reach the outside world. 

So we went to the opening of Parliament. 


LOSES FIRST MOVE 


My first set-back in the new Parliament was 
the defeat of my motion that the election of 
the speaker be secret. Then I rose to protest 
the wording of the oath which the new 
President would take. It made no mention 
of God. 

The meeting was recessed for a short time 
for a star-chamber session, in which we were 
not invited. When it reopened, it was an- 
nounced that the words “so help me God” had 
been added to the oath. God’s aid was now 
being invoked not for free Poland but for 
Communist rule of Poland. 


SPEECH CENSORED 


And the next day the controlled press 
stated that Catholic and Communist mem- 
bers of Parliament had insisted that God's 
name be mentioned in the oath. My own 
speech was censored completely. 

The fight between the church and the 
Communists is the last open struggle left in 
Poland today. 








The body of Poland has been cruelly 
crushed. Its heart and soul remain un- 
trampled. What has happened to Poland has 
not killed the will of its people to gain the 
freedom that was not only promised them by 
solemn pacts but is abundantly due them as 
human beings. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a statement by 
Samuel B. Pettengill. Mr. Pettengill is 
a Democrat and a former Member of the 
House of Representatives from Indiana. 

The statement follows: 

PEACE-LOVING MENACE 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


Senator VANDENBERG opened the debate on 
the Marshall plan with almost the same 
language that was used for the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Bretton Woods plan, the 
loan to England, etc., saying, “This will deter- 
mine our fate for generations.” It will, he 
says, take Europe “completely off the dole at 
the end of the adventure.” We have heard 
that before. 

It is time to cut out the flowery promises 
and get down io brass tacks. The American 
people want to know that some hard-boiled 
Americans are going to run the Marshall pro- 
gram, and not have more billions dissipated 
in a world-wide WPA, run either by bleeding 
hearts or left-wing Quislings who need 
UNRRA money to build up Stalin. 

They want a foreign policy that they can 
understand. The Marshall plan is advocated 
as a weapon in the “cold war” against Russia, 
yet the author of the plan, Secretary Mar- 
shall, said it is “not directed against any 
country or doctrine.” Russia was, in fact, 
invited to come in, and President Truman 
sent Secretary Marshall to China to induce 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Commu- 
nists to get together. 


TIME TO GET SENSIBLE 


Yes; it is time to get down to earth about 
America’s billions. Since the war in Europe 
ended, we have aiready given to the 16 coun- 
tries in the Marshall plan $11,724,000,000. 
Now another $17,000,000,000. That’s $38,- 
000,000,000 since the war. Last March $400,- 
000,000 for Greece and Turkey. Now, Mar- 
shall says we must add $275,000,000 to that, 
and $570,000,000 to China, and a sweating 
Congressman shouts, “We have failed Indo- 
nesia!” And the Latin Americans, who live 
on an average of $2.50 a week, will be next in 
line. Where will it stop? How much longer 
can we go on in this drunken profligate 
fashion? 

Secretary of Commerce Harriman has just 
now informed us that “Russia is a greater 
menace than Hitler was.” He was a long 
time waking up. He went there as our Am- 
bassador in October in 1943. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
Just issued a report that the “Communists 
have one goal—world revolution.” Rip Van 
Winkle has had a good snooze. The Dies 
committee told us the same thing 10 years 
ago, but the administration laughed at that. 

The warning flags have been flying since 
1919, at least, when Lenin said: “The ex- 
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istence of the Soviet Republic side by 
side with imperialist states is unthink- 
able. * * * A series of frightful colli- 
sions between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 

Despite the red flag of danger, we gave 


‘Russia $11,260,343,603 in lend-lease. Even 


since the war ended we gave her $168,000,000. 
And since the war, $301,000,000 to Yugoslavia, 
$174,000,000 to Czechoslovakia, $349,000,000 
to Poland, and lesser sums to Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Albania. Billions thrown away— 
swallowed up by the great peace-loving 
greater menace than Hitler. 


ASLEEP AT SWITCH 


Was everybody in Washington asleep at 
the switch? Billions to build up Russia and 
her satellites; more billions to stop Stalin’s 
forward march; UNRRA, Export-Import 
loans, and gifts of war-surplus materials were 
made to the same peace-loving menace. 
And Poland, Finland, the Baltic countries, 
Manchuria, etc., were sacrificed to this peace- 
loving menace. Our leaders drove through 
all traffic lights. 

Don’t say this is beating old straw. It 
isn’t. It is in this year’s campaign. If the 
Truman-Marshall-Vandenberg stand against 
Russia is right, Roosevelt was wrong. Wal- 
lace says Roosevelt was right. 

Not counting our own war costs, we have 
poured $73,000,000,000 into Europe and Asia, 
and may pour in $17,000,000,000 more on two 
foreign policies, diametrically opposed. Our 
statesmen’s education comes high. 





Are High Taxes Deflationary? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
received from a constituent of mine, Mr. 
a Hugh Jenkins, of Jenkintown, 

a. 


Deak Mr. MCCONNELL: Could not some- 
thing be done to explode the absurd delusion 
that high taxes are deflationary because they 
soak up purchasing power? 

In fact, the real effect is exactly the oppo- 
site of this. 

It is true that each taxpayer’s purchasing 
power is reduced for a few weeks or months 
when he pays an excessive tax. But at the 
same time it puts on him the strongest pos- 
sible pressure to increase his earnings for 
the future. 

He pushes up the selling price of whatever 
he has for sale—goods or services—just as 
far and as fast as he can. 

What applies to one taxpayer applies to 
the whole body of taxpayers. With most of 
the population pushing in the one direc- 
tion—upward—salaries, prices, and wages 
must and do go up. 

That is inflation; and high taxes, or the 
high cost of government, is the real cause 
of it. 

The very first step to limit inflation (it 
can’t be stopped as yet) is to reduce taxes; 
high taxes are violently inflationary. 

The high cost of today’s living is the direct 
and inevitable result of the high cost of 
government since 1933, and we are simply 
deluding ourselves if we suppose that any- 
thing can be done about the first until the 
second is fixed. 


A1531 
A Bill To Amend Old-Age and Survivors’ 


Insurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OJ" REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a factual summary, 
prepared by myself, of the provisions of 
H. R. 5751, which I introduced this week 
to amend the present old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

Time and experience have revealed in- 
justices and shortcomings in the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance law. Some of 
the defects in this law are exceedingly 
bad—even absurd—and should be cor- 
rected immediately. 

These will be corrected in time, be- 
cause, judging from my mail, Une people 
are demanding their correction. I am 
hopeful that the present Congress will 
wipe out some of the absurd injustices 
and shortcomings of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance law. 

My bill, H. R. 5751, provides that cov- 
erage by old-age and survivors’ insurance 
shall be extended to all self-employed 
persons other than those in agriculture; 
that employees of nonprofit and mem- 
bership organizations shall be permitted 
to enjoy the benefits of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance; and that employees of 
States, counties and cities, and their sub- 
divisions, shall be covered and protected 
by old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

My bill, H. R. 5751, provides, in com- 
pliance with constitutional limitations, 
that workers of States and their subdivi- 
sions may be brought under the benefits 
of this old-age insurance by means of 
voluntary compacts entered into between 
the States and the Federal Government. 
In the cases of certain State, county, and 
city groups which have pension systems 
of their own, such as teachers, police- 
men, and firemen, the question of wheth- 
er these groups are to be included or ex- 
cluded under old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance is left to the decision of the in- 
dividual States. Thus groups of em- 
ployees with their own pension system in 
effect will have the say as to whether they 
wish to be included under old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. 

I have excluded agricultural classes 
from my bill, H. R. 5751, only for the rea- 
son that administration of this insur- 
ance system for farm groups is compiex, 
and I feel the details of their inclusion 
under old-age and survivors’ insurance 
should be worked out by Congressmen 
with a background of farm experience, 
which I lack. I am hopeful farm Con- 
gressmen will endeavor to do this in the 
not distant future. 

Extension of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance coverage is highly desirable for 
two reasons: 

Firstly, it will eliminate the injustice 
now done to thousands who by shifting 








A1532 


from “covered” to “uncovered” employ- 
ment lose all benefits. 

Today the store or factory worker who 
has paid into the pension fund for up to 
9 years and 9 months ay lose all rights 
to benefits and also all the money he has 
paid for this insurance, whenever he 
shifts from his “covered” employment to 
the “uncovered” status of being a self- 
employed person, to engage in farming 
or to accept a State, county, or city job. 

Also, it is fundamentally sound that 
eventually everyone should be brought 
under old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
Under this insurance everyone will pay 
in his young earning years for the 
monthly insurance pension benefits he 
receives in old age. Eventually this sys- 
tem, if broadened to include everyone, 
will free taxpayers from the heavy bur- 
den of State-administered old-age as- 
sistance, which in the last fiscal year cost 
$910,000,000, and the cost of which is 
increasing annually by leaps and bounds. 

My bill, H. R. 5751, increases the 
monthly pensions payable under old-age 
and survivors’ insurance by about 40 
percent. 

H. R. 5751 increases the formula for 
figuring basic pension rates from the 
present 40 percent of the first $50 and 
10 percent of the next $200 to 40 percent 
of the first $100 and 10 percent of the 
next $150. 

The formula means that the monthly 
pensions of persons coming under old- 
age and survivors insurance will be in- 
creased $15 to $21 a month for single 
persons and $22 to $31.50 a month for 
married couples. 

The question will be asked: Can this 
be done without endangering the finan- 
cial soundness of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance reserves? I believe it can be. 

The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
reserve fund on February 29 of this year 
contained a balance of $9,641,000,000. 
This balance during the past year has 
been increasing at a rate of more than 
$100,000,000 a month, or about a billion 
and a quarter dollars a year. 

In the last fiscal year the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance fund had receipts 
of $1,623,000,000 and disbursements of 
only $466,400,000. Had the higher pen- 
sion rates I propose in my bill, H. R. 5751, 
been in effect throughout last year, re- 
ceipts of the fund, I figure, still would 
have been almost $900,000,000 greater 
than its disbursements. 

In 1939, when the present rates of 
pension payments were adopted, esti- 
mates were made by both the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee as to the effect 
of these present rates on the reserve fund. 

At that time, the House Ways and 
Means Committee estimated that by 1955 
the fund, under the present rates, would 
have a balance on hand of $7,752,000,000 
and the Senate Finance Committee esti- 
mated this balance by 1955 would be $6,- 
871,000,000. Asa matter of fact, in 1948, 
that balance is $9,641,000,000 and will be, 
at its present rate of growth, about $15,- 
000,000,000 by 1955 or about double the 
most optimistic estimate made at the 
time the present pension schedule was 
adopted. 


On the basis of these figures, it would 
seem that substantially higher monthly 
pensions can be paid by old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance without injury to the 
long-range soundness of old-age pension 
reserves. 

My bill, H. R. 5751, increases the 
amount a person can earn as wages while 
receiving benefits from the present $15.99 
to $50. 

The present $14.99 limit on monthly 
earnings of beneficiaries is, in my opinion, 
entirely inadequate, and, therefore, I pro- 
pose that it be raised to $50. The $50 
figure was chosen because it will permit 
persons over 65 to work approximately 1 
day a week without loss of pension bene- 
fits. This will implement their pensions, 
which are low even under my proposed 
increase, and at the same time be a great 
help to many businesses which experi- 
ence one busy or peak day a week. The 
printing and publishing industry is an 
excellent example, as are retail stores of 
businesses which have job openings for 
1 day a week workers. 

My bill, H. R. 5751, lowers the eligibility 
age for women from 65 to 60 years. Low- 
ering the qualifying age of women from 
65 to 60 while maintaining the present 
age limit of 65 for men, recognizes new 
principles in social insurance, namely, 
that wives normally, are approximately 
5 years younger than their husbands and 
that women’s earning powers and op- 
portunities for employment are not as 
great in later life as those of men. 


PROTECTS VETERANS 


My bill, H. R. 5751, provides that those 
who served in the active military and 
naval service of the United States during 
the period from September 15, 1940, to 
July 25, 1947, will be credited with quar- 
ters of Coverage equal to their period of 
actual service, and for the purpose of 
determining benefits will be considered 
to have earned $160 during each calendar 
month or portion thereof of such service. 
No greater injustice was done members 
of the armed forces than the depriving 
them of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
credits for the years they were in the 
service of their country. The ones who 
stayed home received these credits while 
those who went into the armed service 
lost them. This clause in H. R. 5751 pro- 
poses to restore these credits. The serv- 
ice rendered by the veteran, while in the 
armed forces, was a service to the whole 
people, not just that portion of the popu- 
lation that happens to be under social 
security. Therefore, my bill, H»R. 5751, 
proposes that when these veterans be- 
come eligible for benefits at the age of 
65, the Federal Government shall reim- 
burse the old-age and survivors’ fund the 
proportionate amount of such benefits 
that result from this provision of the 
bill. A preliminary estimate of the cost 
of this to the Federal Government indi- 
cates that it will bé approximately $1,- 
500,000,000. However, payment of this 
sum will be spread over a long period of 
years, probably 40 to 60 years. I do not 
believe that the cost will be more than 
$40,000,000 in the peak years, and cer- 
tainly far less during most years. I have 
asked the Social Security department to 
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prepare.a detailed estimate of the cost of 
this proposal. 

I submit this summary of H. R. 5751 
in the hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee will give this bill serious study 
and that something will be done this ses- 
sion of Congress to correct injustices and 
inadequacies in the present old-age and 
survivors’ insurance law. 





Remove Federal Taxes on Oleomargarine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the statement which I made be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture 
on Tuesday, March 9, 1948: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as the author of H. R. 5243, one of 
the bills pending before your committee to 
remove all Federal taxes on oleomargarine, I 
am glad to appear before you in support of 
this and other bills for the same purpose. 
This is a punitive tax and, if there was ever 
any justification for it, it no longer exists. 
You have had ample testimony going into 
various phases of the matter and I shall be 
brief in my remarks. I want you to know 
that Illinois ranks first among the 48 States 
in the production of margarine. In 1895 
there were 17 factories making margarine in 
the United States, 5 of which were in Illi- 
nois; as of May 1, 1947, 9 of the Nation’s 45 
margarine factories were in Illinois. The 
use of ‘margarine was greatly increased 
during and following World War II because 
it required few ration points and was low 
in price. Total United States production 
in 1946 was more than 550,000,000 pounds; 
Illinois produced over 175,000,000, or 32 
percent of that amount. The year 1947 
may be a record one for margarine; by the 
end of last June approximately 331,000,000 
pounds—of which 322,000,000 were for do- 
mestic consumption—-had been produced, an 
amount greater than the 319,000,000 pounds 
produced in all of 1940, and 26.6 percent 
above the 261,000,000 pounds produced for 
domestic consumption during the first half 
of 1946. 

In accordance with Federal regulation all 
margarine, which has for a long time ful- 
filled the requirements of the United States 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, is now 
fortified with a minimum of 9,000 United 
States pharmaceutical units of vitamin A. 
Many brands contain 15,000 units; the 
amount is always printed on the package 
and is subject to Federal assay at all times. 
Margarine is endorsed both by the National 
Research Council’s food and nutrition 
board and by the American Medical Associa- 
tion as a good product from a nutritional 
standpoint, and today it supplies from 25 to 
33 percent of the table spread consumed in 
this country. 

Margarine provides a market for two im- 
portant Illinois farm products; one-sixth of 
each pound is pasteurized and cultured skim 
milk, used for improving flavor, and four- 
fifths is fat, about 99 percent of which is 
vegetable oil. The prefix “oleo,” which ap- 
plied to the animal fats originally used, is 
therefore misleading when used in reference 
to the modern product. A vegetable oil of 
great importance in margarine manufacture 








comes from another product in which Illinois 
leads the Nation, soybeans. In 1946 mar- 
garine consumed 201,000,000 pounds or the 
equivalent of 23,928,571 bushels, which was 
about 36 percent of Illinois soybean produc- 
tion. In that year 43 percent of all fats 
and oils in margarine was soybean Oil. 

Thus the margarine industry provides em- 
ployment for Illinois workers and a market 
for Nlinois farm products, and gives the 
State first place in another field, the produc- 
tion of a low-cost, nutritious fat which helps 
to maintain national energy and well-being. 
America’s actual need for the visible fats, 
included among the “basic seven” foods 
recommended for daily use by the Govern- 
ment, is large enough to support a far greater 
production of both margarine and butter 
than we have ever known in the past. 

The foregoing information is all factual. 
It is taken from the October 1947 issue of 
the Illinois Business Review, which is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research College of Commerce of the 
University of Illinois. 

I can see no reason why the people of 
Ulinois should be compelled to pay a tax 
to the Federal Government on food produced 
in their State, when that tax is purely a 
punitive tax. The State of Illinois does not 
penalize the user of oleomargarine. If other 
States want to deprive their citizens of the 
use of this wholesome product that is their 
business, and yet States like Wisconsin are 
not able to completely enforce the punitive 
tax of 15 percent, because I know from per- 
sonal experience that people from Wisconsin 
go over the Illinois line and buy oleomar- 
garine and take it back for consumption in 
Wisconsin, I am informed that some of the 
producers of butter sell their butter and 
then buy oleomargarine for their own per- 
sonal consumption because of the difference 
in price. 

Someone has referred to the leadership 
that is supposed to represent the dairy in- 
dustry. I believe that leadership would do 
well to increase the use of dairy products 
through research, advertising, and salesman- 
ship. If they were to do that, it would not 
be necessary for them to seek punitive taxa- 
tion to prevent another product from being 
sold as cheaply as possible in crder to bene- 
fit a large number of people. One of the 
members of the committee yesterday re- 
ferred to the fact that the removal of this 
tax would mean only $10 a year per family. 
I am here to say that $10 a year means quite 
a bit to a number of families in the United 
States. I have people in my congressional 
district to whom $10 means a lot. 

This is not a matter that should be decided 
on a sectional basis or on a prejudiced basis. 
This is a matter which should be decided 
upon its merits. There is a rapid increase in 
the production of soybeans and other vege- 
table oil producing plants which provide a 
very substantial return to farmers. It can- 
not be said that the removal of the Federal 
tax on oleomargarine will be injurious to 
farmers. I do not believe that it will even 
injure dairy farmers. It may not even affect 
the amount of butter used. But even so, 
there are other outlets for milk. I do not 
believe at the present time that the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota can keep up with 
the cheese production. Cheeses which for- 
merly came from abroad are now being made 
in great quantities in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and if I may say so at this time, I 
believe that both of those States produce 
cheeses equal or superior to those which we 
formerly obtained from abroad. It is high 
time that the dairy industry of those States 
take care of the new markets which they have 
developed for milk and milk products. 

Gentlemen, I hope that this committee 
will report out favorably one of the bills 
which will eliminate Federal interference and 


punitive taxation of the oleomargarine in- 
dustry, 
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Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1948 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to submit a letter dated 
March 8, 1948, signed by Omar B. 
Ketchum, director, national legislative 
service, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, addressed to the members 
of the Eightieth Congress, reaffirming 
the position of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars with respect to H. R. 4278, the uni- 
versal military training bill, for the 
United States. 

The letter is as follows: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1948. 
To All Members of the Eightieth Congress: 

This is to advise that the position of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
with respect to universal military training 
remains unchanged. Over a long period of 
years the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
championed and demanded the adoption of 
a system of universal military training for 
the United States. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars in its 1947 
national encampment, held last September 
in Cleveland, Ohio, reaffirmed its traditional 
stand in favor of universal military training 
and unanimously endorsed a bill identified 
as H. R. 4278, now pending on the Union 
Calendar of the House of Representatives. 
It is urgently requested in view of the pres- 
ent world situation that immediate action 
be taken by the Congress to expedite the 
prompt passage of H. R. 4278. 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 





The Late Clarence Hancock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, while not a 
colleague in the Congress, it has been my 
privilege to know Clarence Hancock for 
perhaps 20 years. From his friends in 
Syracuse, many of whom I know inti- 
mately, from his friends all over New 
York State and over the country gen- 
erally, never have I heard any but held 
him in high regard and warm affection. 
If he had any enemies, I have never 
heard any ever say anything ill of him. 

Most of my colleagues from New York 
served with the Congressman from the 
Thirty-Sixth District in the House a 
number of terms and, therefore, what 
they have to say will count ever so much 
more than I, as a neophyte, who never 
had the good fortune to be here with 
him. I deem it an honor, as a friend, 
an admirer, and a coparty worker, to 
add a word to what I know will so much 
more eloquently be said by others. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, March 4, was the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Then, for the first time in our Nation’s 
history, a great man and a great Presi- 
dent caused the establishment of a port- 
folio for labor within his Cabinet. 

President Woodrow Wilson was the 
first of a long line of Presidents to give 
full, complete, and perfect expression to 
and in recognition of the dignity of labor. 

The first Secretary to hold that high 
office was himsel. a trade-union man 
and a Member of this House before he 
was appointed to that high office. 

The ability with which the Honorable 
William B. Wilson organized that De- 
partment of Government and the man- 
ner in which he discharged the duties 
of that high office will forever be a 
shining light in the history of the labor 
movement in our country. 

Mr. Speaker, we now have another 
great Secretary of Labor. 

Ke, too, was a Member of this Con- 
gress before his elevation to high Cabi- 
net position. He was serving the State 
of Washington in the Senate of the 
United States when he became the Sec- 
retary of Labor July 1, 1945. 

In celebration of the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of his Depart- 
ment, Secretary Schwellenbach made an 
address. 

It was a great address. It was one 
that has met the approval and acclaim 
of every Member of this House. 

The speech was unique in one particu- 
lar. There was nothing of the bureau- 
crat in what Lewis Schwellenbach had 
to say—no grasp for more and more gov- 
ernmental powers and control over or- 
ganized labor, State employment, nor 
other services. 

There was no suggestions made for 
abrogating the rights of States—nor for 
greater and more centralization of power 
in the Federal] Government in any man- 
ner. 

It was and is a clear, concise outline 
of the true purposes, objectives, and 
functions of a great governmental de- 
partment, expressed in simple language 
by a great administrator and statesman. 

There is not a Member of this House— 
on either side of the aisle—that can find 
fault with the aims of the United States 
Department of Labor in dealings with 
any organized labor movements as out- 
lined by Lewis Schwellenbach in the next 
to the closing paragraph of that memo- 
rable address. 

Nor is there any who will disagree 
with his closing paragraph in which he 
said: 

We know that we of the people and that 
we of the Department of Labor must go 
forward steadily. 

We are on the right road. Let us go ahead. 
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Mr. Speaker, in order that all who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD can ab- 
sorb the beauty of the American way of 
life expressed in that labor speech on 
that great labor anniversary, I am offer- 
ing it for inclusion in the Recorp today 
and as part of my remarks: 


ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


We of the Department of Labor are meet- 
ing here tonight with some of our friends 
from labor and management on account of a 
birthday—the thirty-fifth birthday of the 
Department. I do not propose, however, to 
use this occasion as an excuse for the recita- 
tion of history. History can be glorious or 
dull or important, according to whose history 
you are talking about. 

The history of the Department of Labor 
has considerable significance, not in the 
fact that the Department has survived this 
long as an institution, but because it has 
stuck to its original purpose to protect wage- 
earners, as stated in the act of Congress of 
1913 creating it, and because it has had a lot 
of good effect on a lot of people. 

In the executive branch of the Federal 
Government I and my Department represent 
60,000,000 people. This includes all the wage 
earners of the country, the 45,000,000 who 
don’t belong to labor unions as well as the 
15,000,000 who do so. 

Further than that, the Department works 
for the benefit of all interests and areas of 
the country, the same as any other part of 
the Government. There is considerable mis- 
understanding about this point, and I would 
like to repeat and underline the best state- 
ment on this subject that I have heard. It 
was made by the first Secretary of Labor, Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, a trade- 
union officer and a Congressman before he 
went into Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet. In his 
first annual report, Secretary Wilson said of 
the Department: 

“It was created in the interest of the wel- 
fare of all the wage earners of the United 
States, whether organized or unorganized. In 
the execution of that purpose the element 
of fairness to every interest is of equal im- 
portance, and the Department has in fact 
made fairness between wage earner and wage 
earner, between wage earner and employer, 
between employer and employer, and between 
each and the public as a whole the supreme 
motive and purpose of its activities.” 

To me there is no paradox in being in a 
Department which is wholly impartial, which 
in fact must be impartial if its functions 
are to be properly carried out, and in having 
the same department charged with speaking 
for the interests of a specific group of people. 
I can illustrate this best by talking about 
some of our major functions. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is one of the chief fact-finding 
and fact-reporting agencies of the Govern- 
ment. It is engaged in administration of 
most of the important Federal labor laws. It 
is also an agency of consultation open to 
citizens of any business or any occupation. 
Duties such as these must be fulfilled at all 
time in the light of the broadest national 
interest—free from any possible bias. 

When the 1913 law created the Depart- 
ment, another major function was added. 
The Department was created to “foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” 
Under this mandate, it is the duty of the 
Department to exercise constant vigilance to 
see that labor advances along with the rest 
of the country, toward peace and prosperity. 
It is the Department’s duty to formulate and 
suggest legislation, and to analyze and con- 
sider the national trends and developments. 

The philosophy of the Department is that 
the national weil-being as well as the well- 
being of wage earners must always be taken 


into account. The points of view of labor, 
of management, and of the public all are 
utilized in planning and carrying out the 
labor programs of the Nation. We realize 
the simple fact that perhaps some of our 
critics do not, that labor conditions and 
labor relations affect everybody in the 
country. 

The Department of Labor realizes that 
it is operating in a dynamic and growing 
Nation. The Department cannot be static 
if it is to meet the duties and obligations 
set up in its charter. 


The Department has not been static. Its . 


responsibilities and duties have grown tre- 
mendously in its 35 years. Whereas in 1913, 
we were concerned largely with programs 
designed to relieve distressed conditions 
among wage earners, our activities go much 
further today in dealing with labor as an 
economic force which vitally affects our na- 
tional well-being. 

During this period, Congress has enacted 
legislation and established agencies to han- 
dle many new responsibilities which were 
unheard of in 1913. The Federal Govern- 
ment has created a Federal-State system of 
public-employment offices on a Nation-wide 
basis; it has provided for State unemploy- 
ment compensation; it has established ma- 
chinery for dealing ,.with problems growing 
out of labor relations, and it has developed 
standards involving wages and hours of work. 

The Employment Act of 1946 clearly rec- 
ognizes as a matter of national policy and 
economic health, that it is the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use all practicable means 
* * * to foster and promote free, com- 
petitive enterprise and * * * conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful 
employment opportunities, including self- 
employment for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

The labor functions developed in the De- 
partment of Labor, and in other agencies 
as well, involve management, labor, and pub- 
lic interests. In carrying out its responsi- 
bilities, the Department employs experts in 
all of the fields with which it deals. These 
experts are drawn from all walks of life 
and include individuals who have had ex- 
perience in the labor field. We do this just 
as the Justice Department employs numer- 
ous eminent lawyers and the Department 
of Commerce competent business executives. 
This does not mean that we act as special 
pleaders. The Department, like the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Commerce, is an instru- 
ment of Government created and governed 
by the laws of the land and it is operated 
in the public interest. 

Incidentally, I was requested by a congres- 

sional committee recently to report how many 
of the policy officials of the Department came 
from the ranks of organized labor. I was a 
bit disappointed when I had to report that 
of 21 officials concerned with policy only 3 
had had active working experience within 
the trade-union movement. I wish we had 
more. 
“I have chosen to make my part in this 
commemoration one of looking into our pres- 
ent and future usefulness rather than toward 
the achievements of the past. We have a 
major problem in maintaining and building 
our small Department, which now employs 
only about 4,000 persons, to the point where 
it can service the expanding needs and prob- 
lems of the country. e 

Experience of the past demonstrates con- 
Clusively to me that modern labor laws, such 
as the Walsh-Healey Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the Davis-Bacon Act 
harmed no honest and productive citizen 
and in fact benefited all groups—employers, 
workers, and consumers. Modern labor leg- 
islation is a hallmark of civilization, and the 
loss of it or the lack of it could only mean 
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lower living standards and a step back toward 
the industrial jungles of 100 years ago. 

We must bring up to date and perfect our 
laws—Federal, State, and local—to improve 
our living standards and our working stand- 
ards to help our way of life through better 
production and better utilization of energy. 

We have another big goal ahead in the im- 
provement of our fact-finding and informa- 
tional facilities, in the Department of Labor 
and out, which aid our organized and un- 
organized workers and employers in their 
jobs in the industry of the Nation; in help- 
ing men to connect with jobs, and to cush- 
ion the economic shock that comes to every- 
one when one job ends and another must be 
sought. 

In the Department’s 35 years of life, this 
country has made giant strides industrially, 
and perhaps it is necessary, if we are to gage 
the possibilities of the future, that we note 
some of the long-range progress with which 
we, in this lifetime, have been associated. 
For instance, the productivity rate of the 
country has increased by an average of 3 per- 
cent a year, measured in output per man- 
hour of labor. That means we have more 
than doubled our productivity in the last 35 
years. In the same period, earnings of fac- 
tory workers, measured in purchasing power, 
have likewise increased by slightly more than 
100 percent. In actual dollars, the increase 
in earnings has been much more—from an 
average of $11 in 1913 to more than $50 in 
1948, but more than half of this 35-year 
gain has been lost through price increases 
which have consistently out-run wage gains. 

Even so, this is a good record but there 
are other parts of the picture, other groups 
of workers who have not fared nearly as well. 
It is in these areas that all of our indus- 
trial elements must cooperate if we are to 
maintain and improve a balanced standard of 
living in this country. 

It should be noted that the net gains in 
real earnings of workers, 1948 as compared 
with 1913, include a much shorter workweek. 
In 1913 hours averaged around 50 per week. 
Currently the actual workweek is around 40 
hours. This is important to all of us for the 
studies in productivity show that in most 
occupations the shorter workweek is more ef- 
ficient and economical. In addition, it makes 
for a better life for the workers and their 
families. At the present time, full employ- 
ment has also helped by reducing the amount 
of part-time work, maintaining large-volume 
production, lowering overhead costs of em- 
ployers by full utilization of plants, and gen- 
erally strengthening the economic basis of 
high wage levels. 

In these 35 years, also, real progress has 
been made in the development of a national 
labor policy and in the understanding of all 
the people of the country of the need for a 
system of free collective bargaining to insure 
a national balance and a proper distribution 
of the fruits of the labor and management 
genius of this country. 

The Nation-wide recognition of collec- 
tive bargaining, in law and public opinion, 
has mostly occurred in my lifetime and 
yours. It has developed out of the conditions 
of industry and the changes in the structure 
of our Nation’s economy. I think the De- 
partment properly can claim some credit for 
assisting in this evolutionary development 
which will continue far beyond the horizons 
we now see, 

In these 35 years we have successfully 
waged two great wars, and American labor, 
with guidance and help from the Depart- 
ment, has produced the weapons and muni- 
tions which enabled our armed forces to pre- 
vail over powerful enemies. And since the 
shooting stopped in August of 1945, the De- 
partment has taken vigorous steps to help 
preserve international peace and understand- 
ing. We have begun a definite effort aimed 
to provide American labor a voice in inter- 
national cooperation, and participation in 
the United Nations and its related organi- 
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gations. Through the Department’s Office 
of International Affairs, cooperating with 
the Department of State, and a special ad- 
visory committee of trade-union leaders, the 
Department is bringing labor closer to our 
foreign policy. This chafinel of communica- 
tion and information works both ways and 
is another instance of our constant effort to 
serve the general welfare. 

Our economy and our development in the 
future will be as dynamic as it has been in 
the past. There is simple reason for this. 
We cannot develop, we cannot even live ade- 
quately, if our economy and our Govern- 
ment and our standards of living lapse into 
a static phase of any considerable duration. 

Many of our goals for the future are well 
defined. The changes I have been describing 
do not insure everyone the opportunity to 
earn a good life. We have made great prog- 
ress in industrial safety, with the coopera- 
tion of the States and many groups outside 
the Federal Government. But we know we 
have only scratched the surface as long as 
2,000,000 persons are injured every year in 
industrial accidents. We have made great 
progress through the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in eliminating sweatshop wages, but we 
know that economic events have outrun that 
law’s standards. The Federal wage floor of 
40 cents an hour must be raised to 75 cents, 
We know that there is a great field in the de- 
velopment and use of better technique of 
human and industrial relations, and a pro- 
gram to develop and spread knowledge of 
such techniques is before Congress, Gov- 
ernment facilities in the field of labor-man- 
agement relationships can and should be im- 
proved greatly, and at the same time we must 
develop support for more free collective bar- 
gaining. Security against the hazards of old 
age, sickness, and unemployment must be 
extended and strengthened. We need more 
knowjedge of the nature and the operations 
of the economy of our country, knowledge 
that can be gained by research, which is es- 
sential both to the improvement of business 
operation and the welfare of wage earners. 

We know that we of the people and we of 
the Department of Labor must go forward 
steadily. We are on the right road. Let us 
go ahead. 





The Crisis in Czechoslovakia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day evening with a small group of people 
I attended a meeting where a very inter- 
esting discussion took place. Present at 
that meeting was the former Ambassador 
from Czechoslovakia, Mr. Juraj Slavik, 
who made a most interesting statement 
concerning conditions in his unfortunate 
country. I asked his permission to in- 
sert his written statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and I now ask unan- 
imous consent that the address be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Before telling you, ladies and gentlemen, 
what hes happened in Czechoslovakia, allow 
me to pay a tribute to a great Czechoslovak 
patriot who sacrificed his life for his coun- 
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try and democracy, Jan Masaryk. When I 
made my statement to the press last Wednes- 
day, I told the American public and the 
world that President Benes acted under ter- 
rific pressure and duress. I did not mention 
Jan Masaryk, but I could not believe that 
he, whose popularity was—for his human be- 
havior and approach to people—nearly as 
great as his father’s and whose heroic stand 
in the Munich crisis and during the war was 
a source of inspiration and strength to the 
entire nation, could serve a totalitarian re- 
gime and be in agreement with terror, vio- 
lence, and dictatorship of a minority. I 
must say that I could not explain his be- 
havior, and his American friends were be- 
wildered by some of his statements—but I 
was sure Jan Masaryk could not freely serve 
a totalitarian, dictatorial regime. I was sure 
that he was planning something to help his 
nation and democracy. I was confident that 
he had a great aim. I thought perhaps that 
President Benes asked him to stay on for 
a while because he wanted to have inside 
information, so as to know what was hap- 
pening in the so-called government. Those 
who know Jan Masaryk know that he was a 
witty man and that he spoke sometimes in 
a satirical way. But now he has spoken 
freely and very plainly. He proved to be a 
great Czechoslovak patriot and a true son of 
a great father. He has helped his nation 
to realize what really has happened in 
Czechoslovakia and to prove to all Czecho- 
slovaks that men cannot live as slaves. His 
death is a reminder to all free men and 
women, a reminder which shall prove to be as 
significant as was Munich before the last cru- 
cifixion of my nation. A reminder that 
the life and freedom of all nations must be 
preserved. Masaryk made his sacrifice 2 days 
after the ninety-eighth anniversary of his 
great father’s birthday. He certainly con- 
sulted his great father spiritually as to what 
was his duty to democracy and freedom. As 
he had told a foreign diplomat that he con- 
sidered himself a prisoner and that he was 
not responsible for what he was doing or 
saying. Czechoslovak patriots throughout 
the world are standing before a great and 
fateful decision. They will consult the mem- 
ory of Thomas Masaryk and his son Jan 
Masaryk, and I have no doubts they will 
be able to find the only possible answer. 

And now let me tell you something about 
Czechoslovakia. 

It is rather a widely known fact that 
Czechoslovakia has had a very old and well- 
founded democratic tradition. Even before 
we—after centuries of oppression and foreign 
dcmination—became a free country, we were 
a genuinely democratic Nation. The Hussite 
revolution in the fifteenth century was not 
only a religious movement, it was also a 
democratic and social revolution. T. G. 
Masaryk gave the newborn Czechoslovak 
state after the First World War a strong 
democratic basis, the constitution was pat- 
terned after that of the United States, the 
“four freedoms” were genuinely observed, 
and the minorities—not only racial, but 
social and political—enjoyed all the rights 
possible—Czechoslovakia was culturally and 
socially far advanced, the population intelli- 
gent and well educated in politics, self-con- 
scious, greatly devoted to independence and 
freedom. All these are rather well-known 
facts and I do not want to reiterate them. 

The Czechs and Slovaks, in the Second 
World War, went through a terrible and 
devastating ordeal, Although they resisted 
courageousy the Nazi oppression and espe- 
cially the Nazi ideology, the moral and 
spiritual destruction affected the nation and 
brought profound changes in the minds of 
my countrymen. They remembered Munich 
well and the sacrifice of democratic Czecho- 
slovakia. In prisons and concentration 
camps, in the underground, in the liberation 
movement abroad—there was a‘spirit of co- 
operation and unity of all national forces. 
We had before the war a strong Communist 
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movement in Czechoslovakia. The Slavic 
sympathies of the Czechs and Slovaks, who 
have a strong slavonic tradition, idealistic 
and messianistic, the fact that the Com- 
munists were very active in the resistance 
movement against naziism, and the partisans 
opposing the German invader were mostly 
under Russian command, that Czechoslo- 
vakia was virtually liberated by the Red 
Army—even increased the force of com- 


. munism in my country. 


It is a well-Known phenomenon, that in 
all countries affected by a war—even if they 
are victorious, the political tendency goes to 
the left. So it was in Czechoslovakia as weil! 
as in other European countries. The Com- 
munists emerged from the first—really fre« 
elections—as the strongest party—with 38 
percent of the votes. But the remaining 62 
percent voted for democratic parties—-even 
when—especially in the social democratic 
party—there were Communist sympathisers 
or men who were for a close collaboration 
with the Communists. 

The Communists pretended that they are a 
genuinely democratic movement. They 
were—together with the other parties—in the 
national front, we had no opposition in the 
government and parliament and behaved 
rather as if they would democratically agree 
on all their problems in parliamentary man- 
ner. 

All the visitors who came to this country 
in the last few months agreed that the Com- 
munists would lose in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. Even those, very close to the Com- 
munists, were definite on this question. No- 
body suspected that the elections could not 
be freely held. Many of the visitors— 
especially members of non-Communist par- 
ties even expressed their concern that the 
Communists could, in such situation try to 
make a bid for power (tour de force) to main- 
tain their positions in the government and 
their influence in the national.front. 

But not one of the visitors considered as 
possible a putsch or a revolutionary move be- 
fore the elections. They told me that it is 
impossible in a country where the national 
forces are so disciplined and organized. 
President Benes told the Catholic bishops 2 
months ago when they visited him in Prague, 
that the situation in Czechoslovakia is quite 
different from that of our neighbors. He 
alluded to Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, etc 
In those countries there were dictatorships 
before the war. or during the war, and a 
totalitarian regime of the right—as Benes 
said—can easily turn to a dictatorship of the 
left—les extremes se touchent. But it is very 
unlikely that a traditionally democratic na- 
tion could turn totalitarian without defend- 
ing successfuly its democratic beiefs. 

But as it is very often in such situations— 
the democrats, followers and disciples of 
Thomas Masaryk and Eduard Benes—thought 
in democratic terms, believed in the efficiency 
of democratic methods and did not suspect 
the opponents and enemies of democracy to 
be able and willing to use police force and 
methods of revolutionary character, totali- 
tarian and Hitlerite methods, so well known 
to the Czechs and Slovaks. In the democratic 
parties, there were thousands and thousands 
of men and women who were vety able organ- 
izers of resistance against the Germans, both 
in the underground, at home, and in the lib- 
eration movement abroad. They had con- 
fidence that they would be able to organize 
a defensive action in any situation. The 
Communists themselves pretended very 
definitely that they are for the national front 
set up in Kosice after the liberation, and 
would loyally cooperate even after the elec- 
tions with the other political parties, organ- 
ized in postwar Czechoslovakia with their 
consent. 

Nevertheless, the Czechoslovak democrats 
were frightened that the Communists had in 
their hands some of the Government posts 
which could be dangerous to democracy. 
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They were especially in control of the Min- 
istry of the Interior, and they tried from the 
beginning to get control of the labor move- 
ment. Those were the forces which they 
really used to overthrow democracy and to 
establish a one-party dictatorial regime. 
When the Democrats decided to stop the 
Communists from taking over the last re- 
maining non-Communists posts in the police 
force, it was too late to act. The Commu- 
nists succeeded by well-known methods of 
violence, disruption of the non-Communist 
forces and by destroying all liberties so as 
to take over the entire government of the 
state. Why did the Communists decide to 
act now, before the elections? The reasons 
have an internal and an external back- 
ground. As I told you already, they could 
not allow their Democratic opponents to win 
the elections. Secondly, they were pushed 
by their Soviet masters to assure for Soviet 
Russia a reliable territory, purged of all 
“unreliable” elements—to have, in event of 
war, a prepared defensive wall It is clear to 
me that if the Democrats had not reacted and 
tried to resist the Communist putsch would 
have been perhaps delayed for some days, but 
not prevented. The Communist coup suc- 
ceeded against the will of a great majority 
of the Czechs and Slovaks. The Czecho- 
slovak “man in the street” did not react be- 
cause he was not even aware of what actual 
importance the happenings were. The Demo- 
crats considered some of the top Communist 
leaders as rather nice men. We always be- 
lieved that our Communists were different 
from Communists in other countries. But 
there is no doubt that the “nice” Commu- 
nists, the cooperative and moderate ones, 
must act in situations like this rather more 
violently than the reliable or violent Com- 
munists. It is in the nature of a totalitarian 
movement that the entire machine acts on 
orders of fuhrers and commanders. The 
methods are frighteningly the same as the 
methods of Ilitler in Germany and in the 
occupied countries. After the seizure of 
power follows a purge, destruction, and dis- 
ruption of all democratic forces—a “Gleichs- 
chaltung” of body and soul. There will be 
perhaps elections in Czechoslovakia, but only 
one-party elections—even those weaklings or 
ambitious men who are cooperating with the 
Communists now will be purged in due time 
if they should prove not to be reliable to 
the Communists. 

The nation at home is not able for the 
time being to resist the totalitarian forces— 
armed with submachine guns and rifles. 
But the heroic behavior of the students, of 
the persecuted patriots, and now the tragic 
fate of Masaryk proves that the love of 
democracy and freedom is alive in the 
nation. 

Now—to end my speech—I would like to 
repeat what I said in my statement a week 
ago. President Benes—it must be now clear 
to the world—acted under terrible duress and 
terror. The inside story of his resistance to 
the terror is not yet fully disclosed. But it 
is clear to me that he was faced by Soviet 
might as well as by the rifles of militiamen 
and the police. It is obvious that Gottwald 
acted more violently and brutally than Hitler 
to Hacha. I believe the correspondent who 
told us that the Soviet armies were ready to 
march into Czechoslovakia from Austria and 
Germany. I don't doubt that vice commissar 
Zorin put in force all the Soviet might to 
crush little democratic Czechoslovakia. I 
am sure that Benes was betrayed by the lead- 
ers of the until then reliable Czechoslovak 
Army. You can imagine what a tragedy it 
was when President Benes saw his best friends 
and followers being expelled from all posts, 
when his disciples and spokesmen were ar- 
rested and deprived of their personal free- 
dom and became a prey for the executioners. 
I am terrible sorry for Dr. Benes now—when 
he lost his best friend Jan Masaryk and when 
his truest disciple and spokesman, Dr, Drtina 
was nearly killed. 


President Dr. Benes was betrayed and 
threatened by terrible violence. He is a vir- 
tual prisoner. He was not allowed to speak 
to the nation and does not fulfill his presi- 
dential prerogatives and duties. We will cer- 
tainly know in some days more about the 
terrible tragedy which occurred in the Prague 
castle. 

You can realize, ladies and gentlemen, why 
I resigned and why we—living,in the free 
countries, must act according to our own 
consciences. I believe in my nation. I 
firmly believe in the saying that “after the 
tempest of wrath has passed, the rule of thy 
country will return to thee, Czech people.” 
I have a sacred faith that the immortal slo- 
gan of President Masaryk, “Truth will pre- 
vail,” will again prove victorious. And I 
know that there will be again “a free Czecho- 
slovakia in a free Europe.” 





European Recovery Program and Uni- 
versal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
American Legion is one of the great 
forces in our Nation for security and 
unity. When its national commander 
voices officially the objectives of the 
Legion, he not only represents the view- 
point of the thousands of veterans of 
both world wars enrolled in its ranks but 
he commands the attention and consid- 
eration of all loyal Americans. 

Because it typified to me the patri- 
otic American position on two outstand- 
ing questions of the day, namely, the 
European recovery program and uni- 
versal military training, I have secured 
a copy of the address delivered by Na- 
tional Commander James F. O’Neil at 
the War Memorial in Baltimore City, on 
the occasion of his annual visit March 
3, and ask permission that a portion of 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record so that as many as possible of 
our citizens may have an opportunity to 
read and consider the views on these 
two momentous questions of the com- 
mander of this great national organ- 
ization. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

My appearance here today is on serious 
business. It is concerned with the deter- 
mined quest of the American Legion for en- 
during peace. 

We have a program this year whose pri- 
mary objective is to keep America always 
American. That means keeping this great 
country of ours always free and always se- 
cure. We need every ounce of strength we 
can muster in fighting for this program. 

We of the American Legion recognize 1948 
for what it is—a year of momentous decision. 
We know that if a national catastrophe is in 
store for America in the next few years it 
will be directly due to the failure in 1948 of 
our national leadership to follow a course of 
wisdom and ordinary prudence. I say this 
because time is America’s most precious 
commodity today. We can buy a lot of 
things with our dollars. But we can never 
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buy time and we are working under the im- 
mutable timetable of fate. 

Through their services in two great wars, 
members of the American Legion have ac- 
quired a sense of realism to guide their 
thinking. Factual r>praisal of realities— 
not wishful thinking—is behind our pro- 
grams. 

This is especially true of our thinking on 
the future safety of our Nation. We have 
marshaled our best realism, our most 
searching analysis and our deepest devotion 
to the problem of our national security. 
We have come up after long and honest 
study with a carefully worked out program 
for a modern defense establishment for our 
country, built around the framework of 
universal military training. We believe it 
is the most practical, most democratic, most 
effective and least expensive plan for na- 
tional security in this perilous period that 
has yet been advanced. 

We need UMT first because it must supply 
the trained manpower that our modern 
security needs demand. The atomic bomb 
has not made mass armies obsolete. It has 
only made raw recruits obsolete. It has 
made necessary trained armies and trained 
reserves in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore in all history. Future wars will be 
fought by highly trained men who must not 
only know how to use the complex, scientific 
weapons of the atomic age but also how to 
defend against them. The greatest asset of 
any nation in the future will lie in its ad- 
vance accumulation of scientists, technicians, 
engineers, specialists, and other kinds of 
military experts. And remember’ too, that 
for every one of these trained aces there must 
be as least 15 less-trained men to support 
them. It now takes, for instance, a crew of 
18 men to keep 1 jet plane in operation. 

The main function of UMT will be of 
course to locate and to develop the young 
men who are qualified for specialized *train- 
ing. Talented young men will get the op- 
portunity for higher education with Gov- 
ernment assistance under UMT which they 
might not get otherwise. UMT will be under 
civilian control. Trainees will not be mem- 
bers of armed forces or even subject to court 
martial. They will be students in schools 
of applied military sciences. It will be one 
of the greatest boosts for raising the general 
standard of education and of physical and 
moral welfare in all our history. 

On this framework of UMT, providing a 
continually replenished reservoir of trained 
reservists for our armed forces, the Amer- 
ican Legion would build a modern stream- 
lined defense establishment. One phase of 
that program already has been achieved. 
That is unification at the top, of the armed 
forces. Our program further calls for the 
best air force in the world. We know that 
air power is peace power today as never 
before. A second place air force will not 
win, any more than the second best hand 
in poker. 

We've got to have a continually modern- 
ized Navy with an adequate regular force, 
component parts, civilian components and 
citizen reserve, equal at all times to the task 
of defeating any other navy or combination 
of navies. This must be supported by a 
strong and healthy American merchant ma- 
rine. 

We must have a highly trained adequate 
Regular Army, capable of rapid expansion 
in any emergency through its UMT-fed re- 
serve components. 

We must encourage and expand scientific 
research and development in all fields of 
technology so that our weapons and our 
techniques shall at all times keep in step 
with progress. 

We've got to have stock piling of strategic 
materials, industrial mobilization planning 
and an American department of world intelli- 
gence that can keep us informed in advance 
of major developments. 
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Many other factors must be considered in 
our security planning. Our national security 
commission has done a splendid job in draft- 
ing a practical blueprint for this must Job. 

Now let us look reality squarely in the face. 

Ahead of us today lies either peace—on 
honorable terms—or war which may wreck 
civilization as we know it. The American 
Legion is supporting heartily every peace 
effort of our Government. It is solidly be- 
hind the ideal of the United Nations Organi- 
gation, But it realizes that the United Na- 
tions now in its cradle stage needs above all 
else the umbrella of invincible American 
strength under which to grow into its adult 
role capable of banishing war forever, for 
which it has been designed. 

We are backing energetically the Marshall 
plan for the rehabilitation of western Eu- 
rope in order to arrest further encroachments 
of expanding communism led by an aggressive 
Soviet Russia which has shown nothing but 
enmity toward this country and our peace 
efforts. 

A weak America cannot lead the world to 
enduring peace. The American Legion is 
fighting for UMT because it would make this 
country strong and we've got to lead from 
strength to get anywhere in this business of 
building a lasting peace. 

Unless and until war is banished by a 
total federation of all nations, America re- 
mains inevitably the object of the first large- 
scale attack of any future war. We are the 


last stronghold of freedom and as such the 


subject of the hate of every element of 
tyranny in the world. Let us not become a 
lost stronghold of freedom through lack of 
ordinary foresight and common sense. 

The handwriting on the wall of fate is 
plain. The next war will bring the horrors 
of the battlefields right to our own doorsteps. 
If we invite world war III through our 
weakness and folly, then assuredly the war 
will be fought right here in these United 
States. That means an atomic war here at 
home. 

I do not believe our people have as yet 
appreciated the horrifying potentialities of 
this new atomic age. My words may sound 
fantastic. I assure you they are not figments 
of imagination. They deal with unvarnished 
realities—brute facts with which we are con- 
fronted today. 

Have you ever given thought to the fact 
that today we are no longer dealing with 
man-killing weapons in warfare? 


Today we are dealing with nation-killing: 


weapons, 

Get the grim import of that phrase—na- 
tion-killing weapons. There is a_ tragic 
urgency in that statement. 

It means we must scrap all of our defense 
concepts based on man-killing weapons. 
We're up against something brand new— 
something so big, so ghastly, and so potent, 
that the individual no longer is a target as 
such. Nations are now the targets. War 
has evolved into a mass stage. It now calls 
for mass action and carries the penalty of 
mass deaths for errors in judgment. 

With the appearance of all these new 
weapons, the picture of national defense has 
undergone a radical change. Defense now 
means more than the warding off of an at- 
tack. Today defense means also holding a 
nation together under the new and terrify- 
ing first blows that may not be wholly 
averted. Our populace has never in modern 
times felt the murderous, physical shock 
of war in the midst of its women and 
children. Our only hope of holding the Na- 
tion together under such conditions, while 
at the same time carrying out retaliation 
against the enemy, lies in a militarily-trained 
citizenry. This is one of the functions for 
which UMT has been designed. 

All this may sound to you like a pipe dream 
out of a dime novel. But I beg of you to 
take it seriously. The United States could 
today unleash such a horror on any other 
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nation. But mark this—a Presidential com- 
mission of outstanding civilian leaders has 
set January 1, 1952 as the deadline for our 
immunity against an atomic attack. That 
was the President’s Air Policy Advisory Com- 
mission. Its report, released only last month, 
solemnly warned, and I quote: “It would be 
an unreasonable risk for our present planning 
purposes to assume that other nations will 
not have atomic weapons in quantity by 
1952.” 

This Commission also said that it would 
be unwise in planning our national defense 
establishment to assume that other nations 
will not have planes and missiles capable of 
delivering a sustained attack on the main- 
land of the United States by 1952. 

So here we have the fact established that 
the new weapons of warfare have a most de- 
cisive potential and that our time margin 
for preparation is running short. We are 
a doomed Nation if we blithely make our own 
atomic bomb a Maginot line behind which 
to loll in assumed safety. We must bear in 
mind that the new weapons are decisive in 
nature only insofar as the operators of them 
can get the most out of them. We do not 
even have the operators in depth today to 
operate those weapons. It is going to be 
the nation with the greatest mass know- 
how which will win the next war. 





The South Reacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2) , 1948 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able and 
most enlightening editorial entitled “The 
South Reacts,” published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of February 12, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SOUTH REACTS 


If the proverbial man from Mars were to 
read the fulminations of certain southern 
Congressmen and Governors against the 
President's message on civil rights, they might 
be justified in thinking that the people who 
live below Mason and Dixon’s line were a 
pretty violent and unneighborly lot. 

But it would be as unfair to type the South 
in terms of its “wool hats” as it would be to 
judge the North by those who whip up race 
riots. Contrariwise, it would be ingenuous 
indeed to assume that the courageous white 
Southerners who sit on boards of Negro bet- 
terment societies are anything more than 
pioneers. 

In between stands a solid core of kindly, 
deeply religious, decent people who live face 
to face with one of the world’s most difficult 
racial problems in these times of turmoil. It 
is they who hold the future of the South. 
Many of them are troubled by the President's 
message. Why? 

First, they feel themselves (and the ma- 
jority cf Negroes) culturally and emotionally 
unready for an erasure of segregation lines. 
Many believe deeply that solution lies in both 
races keeping to themselves. 

Second, they are a proud people. Although 
made sick at heart by a lynching, they resent 
any assumption that they can’t put their own 
house in order. 
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Third, in areas where uneducated and 
politically inexperienced Negroes equal or 
outnumber the whites, they frankly fear a 
shift in power. 

Fourth, while respecting Mr. Truman's 
humanitarianism, they suspect that in tim- 
ing and uncompromising scope his message 
was designed to win Negro and ultraliberal 
northern votes at what they consider the 
South's expense. They are unwilling that he 
realize on such a bargain—certainly not tco 
cheaply. 

We don’t know what the South will do 
politically about all this—probably less than 
is threatened now. But nine southern gov- 
ernors have just signed an agreement to set 
up regional progressional schools for Negroes 
as well as for whites. It would be well to 
put that into focus along with some of the 
rantings. The picture needs both for proper 
perspective. 





Colorado Couple Opposes So-Called Civil- 
Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, ‘under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
letter from a man and his wife in Den- 
ver, Colo., which I hope every Member of 
Congress will read. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DENVER, CoLo., March 3, 1940. 
Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: We are happy 
to note that you are numbered among those 
opposing the civil-rights program. 

Here in Denver we have already had a sam- 
ple of what will take place throughout Amer- 
ica if the Communists are successful in push- 
ing their legislation through Congress. 

This is a crucial hour in American history, 
and we only hope you will continue to refuse 
to compromise on this issue. 

We want you to know that we are praying 
for your success. 

Very truly yours. 





Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
made by me on March 5, 1948: 


Ladies and gentlemen, as your Congress- 
man, I have always tried to keep you in- 
formed of my views on the vital issues con- 
fronting us asa nation. And for this reason 
I want to talk to you this evening on the 
subject of communism and its threat to the 
people of our country. 

The Communist movement in the United 
States began to manifest itself in 1919. 
Since then it has changed its name and its 
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party line whenever expedient and tactical. 
But always it comes back to fundamentals 
and bills itself as the party of marxism. 
And as such it stands for the destruction 
of our American form of government; it 
stands for the destruction of free enterprise; 
the destruction of free labor; and it stands 
for the creation of a “Soviet of the United 
States” and ultimate world revolution. 

In establishing the party’s illegal charac- 
ter in 1942 the then Attorney General Biddle, 
based his findings on the contents of the 
same Communist publications which today 
are being sold and circulated in party cir- 
cles throughout the United States. The 
American Communist, like the leopard, can- 
not change his spots. The records of the 
American Communists conclusively proves 
their true feelings. In the prewar days 
when they were allied with Hitler they 
marched cn Washington protesting selective 
service and lend lease, shouting “The Yanks 
are not coming.” The American Peace 
Mobilization picketed the White House until 
the day before the Nazis marched into 
Russia and then within less than a month 
reconverted it into the American People’s 
Mobilization; demanded all out production 
and started the chant for the Second Front. 
We are all witnessing the same tactics today, 
since Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach ad- 
vocated outlawing the Communist Party. 
The Communists have been mobilizing, pro- 
moting mass meetings, sending telegrams 
and letters to exert pressure on Congress. 
Members of Congress are well aware of Com- 
munists starting their pressure campaigns 
by an avalanche of mail, which follows the 
party line. 

The size of the Communist Party is rela- 
tively unimportant because of the enthusiasm 
and iron-clad discipline under which Com- 
munists operate. In this connection it 
might be of interest to observe that in 1917 
when the Communists overthrew the Rus- 
sian Government there was 1 Communist 
for every 2,277 persons in Russia. In the 
United States today there is 1 Communist 
for every 1,814 persons in this country. 
These are figures from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. These figures should be 
given serious consideration by every thought- 
ful American. 

It is an established fact that the Com- 
munists have developed one of the greatest 
propaganda machines the world has ever 
known. They have been able to penetrate 
and infiltrate many respectable and repu- 
table organizations. They capitalize upon 
ill-founded charges associating known, hon- 
est, progressive liberals with left-wing causes. 
The honest liberal and progressive should be 
alert to this for it is the consensus that the 
Communists’ most effective foes can be the 
real liberals and progressives who understand 
their devious and insidious methods. 

Particularly, I wish to speak to you about 
Communists in the labor movement. I am 
firmly convinced that the great masses of 
union men and women are patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens, interested chiefly in the wel- 
fare of their country and in security for 
their families and themselves. They have 
nothing but disgust and contempt for a Com- 
munist. In those instances where Com- 
munists have taken control of unions, it 
has been because too many union men and 
women have been outwitted, outmaneu- 
vered, and outwaited by Communists. The 
Communists are notorious for prolonging 
meetings so that the membership will not 
attend, thereby permitting their minority 
to vote funds, pass resolutions, and adopt 
action programs which the rank and file must 
follow. As stated before they have never 
relied on numerical strength to dominate 
any organization. And this is true of labor 
groups. ‘Through infiltration tactics they 
have in too many instances captured posi- 
tions of authority. It is a Communist boast 
that with 5 percent of the membership, 
Communists, with their organizational ability 
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and discipline, can control the union. That 
the Communists feel themselves ordained for 
a special mission in penetrating labor is re- 
vealed by the statement made by Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, “No trade 
union or people’s organization,” he said, 
“Not even the great CIO could long remain 
progressive if it were to exclude or to attack 
Communists.” Controlled unions contrib- 
ute heavily to the various party fronts and 
causes. They, in turn serve as fronts for 
various propaganda schemes. They can 
picket consulates and Government offices 
with practiced skill. When conditions war- 
rant, strikes can be provoked so as to create 
the atmosphere of unrest, in which, as we all 
have come to know, communism thrives. 
And, finally, if party policy so dictates, they 
actually sabotage essential production, 
which, in turn endangers the public welfare. 

Until recently, the average American was 
inclined to dismiss such maneuverings as 
something foreign to his life, but the tre- 
mendous power of Communists who have en- 
trenched themselves in certain unions per- 
mits no such complacency. Many a business- 
man, as Well as the union workers employed 
by him, have learned from experience, that 
these moves do affect their lives vitally. 
Many an industrialist has come to realize 
that his difficulties may not arise from his 
own employees, who usually cooperate with 
him. but rather from outside Communist in- 
fluence controlling his local union, That 
Communists have attained top positions in 
labor is painfully evident from a number of 
irresponsible strikes which swept the Na- 
tion not so long ago. I am sure you will 
agree with me that there are ample evidences 
of the abuse of power by certain left-wing 
labor leaders. 

Since the war the Nation has experienced 
many discords spiralling into a war of nerves 
with many foreseeing the threat of economic 
revolution. These and other eruptions of 
the period have jangled the pecple into a 
sense of insecurity and filled them with 
forebodings for their future. To be sure 
there are many underlying economic causes 
but the monopoly of labor which forces men 
out of their jobs at the whim of an industry- 
wide union czar in my opinion is one of the 
major factors. Although only a small propor- 
tion of union leaders are Communists; never- 
theless, those who have infiltrated into the 
labor movement exercise a power out of all 
proportion to their numbers. It is the steel 
band of an organized minority forged in the 
furnace of greed for power and tempered in 
the laws written primarily in the same spirit. 
The freeing of labor from Communist control 
and the holding of its despoilers within and 
without to strict accountability is one of the 
fundamental economic adjustments required 
to -relieve the Nation of its present dan- 
gerous unrest. 

Since October 1946 a number of alien Com- 
munist labor leaders have been arrested. 
This fact together with the Justice Depart- 
ment’s arrest on March 1 of Irving Potash, 
one of the most prominent Communist labor 
leaders in the United States and recently re- 
leased from Ellis Island on $5,000 bail, indi- 
cating the matter is pending once more raises 
two sharp and persistent questions concern- 
ing the American labor movement. How 
strong is Communist influence today in 
United States labor? Is its strength and in- 
fluence rising or falling? This is best 
answered by the recent overwhelming victory 
of the Wallace leftists in a recent election. 
Many observers regard this victory as of 
primary importance and believe as a result 
of it that the leftist tide is rising in the 
United States. There is no doubt but that 
this victory has stimulated the Communists’ 
efforts throughout the country. Even while 
I am speaking to you the Communists are 
picketing the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in Washington protesting the arrest of 
noncitizen Communists that are now being 
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held at Ellis Island. In my own district in 
Baltimore they are concentrating and work- 
ing for my defeat in the coming election. 

Iam an American. I stand for all of the 
things that made America the leading Na- 
tion of the world: free enterprise, personal 
rights, and the welfare of labor. But when 
the activities of labor are misdirected by 
leaders who are loyal to a foreign govern- 
ment and whose very actions and affiliations 
indicate their intention to destroy our de- 
mocracy I feel it is necessary for me to place 
the struggle before you in order that you 
may take your stand for or against American 
ideals. Under our democratic form of gov- 
ernment these very groups that are picketing 
a branch of our great Government claim 
and expect protection under the very Con- 
stitution which they would destroy. I assure 
you ladies and gentlemen I consider their 
opposition a challenge between the demo- 
cratic way of life and that of the Com- 
munist. I do not wish nor seek the support 
of persons following the Communist line. 

To meet the menace of communism the 
first need is to get the facts before the 
American public. Now that their aims and 
objectives are being exposed the Communists 
are working feverishly to build up what they 
term a quarter-million-dollar defense fund 
to place ads in papers, to publish pamphlets, 
to buy radio time. They know that today 
it is a fight to the finish. 

I believe in the common sense and good 
judgment of the American people. I be- 
lieve all they need is the truth on this issue 
and any other issue for that matter and they 
will reach a decision that will contribute to 
the welfare of the Nation. Once her people 
get the facts America is too shrewd, too 
sensible, to come up with the wrong answer. 
We have no need for Communists here. Our 
system of government is one that has taken 
us on the fastest run of accomplishments in 
the world’s history. We may need slight 
“overhaulings” from time to time, but it is 
still the best Government ever conceived by 
man and with God's help I for one intend 
to do everything within my power to uphold 
and preserve it. 





Extension of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the House 
a letter I received from the Honorable 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., a former Mem- 
ber of this body, and now mayor of Balti- 
more and chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on legislation of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, in regard to the 
necessity for action by Congress to ex- 
tend the rent control law, and suggest- 
ing that several additions be made to the 
Senate bill, S. 2182. I have referred these 
suggestions to the Committee on Banking 


. and Currency, which now has the bill 


under consideration, and hope they will 
receive favorable consideration. 
The letter referred to follows: 


Ciry oF BaLttrmoreE, March 9, 1948. 
Hon. Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN GARMATZ: It has been 
called to my attention that Chairman JEssE 
WotcotTt, of the House Banking and Cur- 











rency Committee, has indicated his intention 
of postponing consideration of rent-control 
legislation until the latter part of this 
month. 

I view with alarm the complacency of this 
distinguished Member of Congress. Unless 
quick and forceful action is taken by the 
House, I fear the country will be without 
adequate rent control on April 1. To extend 
the present law temporarily for another 
month instead of passing proper legislation 
would in my opinion be inexcusable. Such 
dilatory action would demoralize tenants, 
landlords, and the Rent Administrator's staff, 
alike. As mayor of Baltimore, and as chair- 
man of the standing Committee of Legisla- 
tion of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, I urge Congress to pass, without fur- 
ther delay, the Senate bill extending rent 
control. 

The United States Conference of Mayors in 
its annual meeting on February 18, passed a 
resolution in favor of continuance of effec- 
tive rent controls. Disturbed by the delay in 
the House yesterday, I notified all of the 
mayors throughout the country, reminding 
them of the resolution in favor of rent con- 
trol adopted at the conference, pointing out 
the necessity for speedy and resolute action, 
and requesting that they inform their Con- 
gressmen of their concern over the rent- 
control crisis. 

The Baltimore City Council has just passed 
a hastily prepared ordinance to provide 
stop-gap local:rent contro] in case the Con- 
gress fails to legislate. Without discussing 
the grave constitutional questions raised by 
this bill, I wish to say that I am hesitant to 
sign the local bill if it should indicate that 
the city of Baltimore desires to take on a 
function heretofore so adequately handled by 
the Federal Government. 

Rent control in the present circumstances 
is clearly a function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am certain that all city officials 
throughout the country join me in urging 
Congress to meet its obligations in a forth- 
right and statesmanlike manner. 

The cities have neither the finances nor 
the experienced staff to take on this burden. 

With the addition of the few points dis- 
cussed below, I think the Senate bill (S. 
2182) will provide adequate rent control. 

The mayors of America are daily faced 
with the housing shortage. They know from 
acute personal experience how bad the situa- 
tion is. The demand for rental housing, 
which was not caused by rent control as 
claimed by many, will not be met by new 
construction for several years. In the mean- 
time rent controls must be continued. 
Adequate enforcement sanctions: No law 


‘can really be effective without adequate sanc- 


tions to enforce it. Under the Senate bill 
the only means of enforcing the law avail- 
able to the rent administrator is to seek a 
court injunction to restrain any landlord 
who has already violated the law from doing 
it again. While injunctive relief is useful 
in properly administering a regulatory law, 
to leave the rent administrator with no other 
sanction is reprehensible. A court injunc- 
tion is no deterrent to a landlord who de- 
Sires to illegally evict his tenant. To ask 
a court to enjoin a landlord from unlaw- 
fully evicting other tenants in the future 
is no help to a tenant who is already in the 
street. The lack of good faith on the part 
of the landlord in evictions cannot be shown 
in many cases until after the tenant is 
evicted. 

If Congress wants to provide an adequate 
rent control law it must authorize the rent 
administrator to refer cases of willful and 
flagrant violations to the Department of 
Justice for possible criminal prosecution. 
This was the unanimous recommendation 
of the full Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. This provision was stricken out 
by the Senate on a voice vote. 1 do not be- 
lieve the Senate considered the matter in all 
of its implications. 
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The rent administrator should also be pro- 
vided with the authority to bring treble dam- 
age actions for rent overcharges in cases 
where the tenant fails to bring such a suit 
on his own after a reasonable period. The 
Senate bill leaves this remedy entirely in 
the hands of the tenants. Very few tenants’ 
suits were brought during the life of the 
present law. The national rent adminis- 
trator testified that this remedy was in- 
effective to prevent wide-scale violation of 
the present act. I strongly urge the in- 
clusion of this provision. 

Selection of local advisory boards: A ma- 
jority of the local advisory boards were 
stacked with landlords. I think these boards 
should be representative of the diverse in- 
terests of the community as the law pro- 
vided. While I think these boards should 
act in an advisory capacity only, I say in an- 
swer to those who demand local autonomy 
that these boards should be appointed on the 
recommendation of the individual mayors 
of the Nation. We know our local conditions 
much better than the governors and we are 
much more personally concerned that the 
boards be properly constituted. I do not ask 
for unlimited local autonomy—earlier in 
this letter, I indicated that I thought rent 
control was a Federal responsibility. But 
insofar as a Federal program can properly 
reflect local participation I think it should. 
The law would go a lot further in providing 
for local autonomy if the mayors were al- 
lowed to recommend appointments to these 
boards. I am sure my views on this point 
are shared by the great majority of mayors 
throughout the country. 

In conclusion, as mayor of Baltimore, as 
chairman of the standing committee on 
legislation of the United States Conference 
of Mayors, and as a former Member of Con- 
gress, I urge the Congress to preserve our 
last safeguard against a terrible inflation. 
Speedy enactment of the Senate bill with 
the added features I have suggested, is of the 
utmost importance. I trust the Congress will 
not fail us. 

With assurances of respect and esteem, I 
remain 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Mayor. 





Sometimes I Wonder If Congress Is 
Sufficiently Diligent in Caring for the 
Economic Well-Being of Our Own 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the fact that it has been a long time since 
I last addressed myself to a question not 
before this House, I am deeply appreci- 
ative of the courtesy: extended by each 
and every one of my colleagues for per- 
mitting me to do so today. 

I am going to ask that you indulge me 
and let me speak on the so-called 
Marshall plan as comprehended in S§S. 
2202. 

While it is a fact that that bill is not 
before us, there is one infamous provi- 
sion of that plan that is patently and with 
certainty before the good people of the 
First District of Alabama. 
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That provision has to do with charter- 
ing, transferring, or in any manner mak- 
ing disposal to foreign countries of some 
300 vessels of the United States merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of the 
Marshall plan, I would have you Fnow 
that there is not a single man, woman, o1 
child in the First District of Alabama 
who is not favorable to succoring the in- 
tolerably hungry, cold, and ill-clad peo- 
ple in foreign lands. 

They are of one mind with me in feel- 
ing that we should provide these people 
with necessitous food, fuel, raiment, and 
shelter—and until better days come to 
their lands. 

Moreover, they are willing that we in 
Congress should provide at no cost what- 
ever things which are indispensable to 
human life. 

Moreover, they are agreed that the 
Government of the United States should 
pay the cost of freighting our donations 
of these necessities to the friendly peo- 
ple of other lands, but they are tired of 
being made suckers by the internation- 
alists in our State Department who are 
seemingly willing to give anything or 
everything in America away to foreign 
people and foreign governments. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes I wonder if 
this Congress is sufficiently diligent in 
protecting the national interests and the 
economic well being of our own Ameri- 
can people. 

Certainly it is high time that we in 
Congress make up our minds whether to 
return to the policy of securing our own 
national economy and domestic interests 
or to follow the policy of international 
altruism laid down by the “do-gooders” 
in various executive departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, under the so-called Mar- 
shall plan S. 2202—and among other 
cockeyed provisions of that bill—is one 
provision with respect to merchant ships. 

That provision contemplates the trans- 
fer or bestowal by charter or otherwise 
300 of our merchant fleet to foreign 
countries. 

When turned over to foreigners these 
ships will be used not alone to haul our 
gifts of food and other goods to the for- 
eign people, but to compete with our own 
ships in all cceanic trade. 

Thus, it is proposed that in addition to 
the billions of dollars worth of goods that 
we are to give the foreigners, that we 
should pay them cash money to haul our 
gifts in the American ships which we 
give them. 

Mr. Speaker, that just does not make 
sense to me in any man’s language. 

That is a policy of far too much devo- 
tion to the interests of foreign and one 
of too little regard for our own. 

I do not have to remind you, Mr. Speak- 
er, of the many years I personally spent 
on the merchant marine and fisheries 
committee of this House, leboring to re- 
establish an American merchant marine. 

Mr. Speaker, you know of the action 
programs which I instituted to get ever- 
increasing appropriations—better labor 
laws and better working conditions, and 
better living quarters built into these 
hulls for the men who would man those 
ships. 
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Well, at long last I thought we had 
gotten to a point where American sea- 
men, shipping in American bottoms, op- 
erated by American ship owners and 
operators, at American rates of pay, 
could haul American cargoes to the four 
points of the compass, all under the 
American flag. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, after years of strug- 
gle in the Congress, we built the ships. 
They were designed so that our Ameri- 
can seamen would enjoy higher stand- 
ards of living and comfort in their long, 
hazardous voyages through the seven 
seas. 

Yes; we paid for these United States 
Government-owned ships with American 
taxpayers’ moneys, collected from the 
wages of all our people. 

While that was going On my people 
in Mobile, working on their own, built 
greater docks. They improved harbor 
facilities, shipyards, ship-repair plants, 
wharves, cranes, drydocks, and what not, 
with their own money and savings. 

Yes, and my people down in Mobile 
built private cargo vessels, with their 
own hard-earned savings, and they 
manned them every one with an Ameri- 
can crew and paid standard American 
rates of wages to all their seamen. 

Now comes the “world planners,” the 
“international altruists,”’’ and “do good- 
ers” in the State Department, telling 
us in Congress how to implement the 
Marshall plan. 

Without regard to American interests, 
they want to give these ships which con- 
stitute a part of our own merchant fleet 
away or charter them to foreigners—and 
why? 

Because the American wages which our 
own Waterman Steamship Corp., and 
other Mobile shipping companies pay, the 
good food they serve and other general 
conditions which under laws enacted by 
this Congress they afford to their sea- 
men—have tended to increase operating 
and rate charges above those which 
would prevail if the “furriners’ manned 
and operated the ships. 

Now, if the foreigners themselves had 
built the ships and paid for them—and 
manned them with their own crews and 
even paid substandard if not un-Amer- 
ican rates of starvation wages to their 
crews and our ships could not compete— 
that would be one thing. 

But it is unthinkable that our Gov- 
ernment should give or charter away 300 
governmentally owned vessels of our 
merchant marine fleet—and throw 20,000 
of our own seamen out of work—and 
cause them and their families to suffer in 
order to send, without cost, wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, coal, clothing, and what not, 
to the impoverished in Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, under date of March 6, I 
wrote the Honorable William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Honorable Phil Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, each a letter wherein I 
expressed my viewpoint with respect to 
the Marshall plan’s proposal to transfer 
these ships. 

I know that they are both of one mind 
with me in their desires to protect our 
own seamen and that both the CIO mari- 
time committee, as well as the A. F. of L. 
support my stand. 


I have today received Mr. Green’s 
answer to my letter. His response— 
characteristic of his every word and act 
through these long years—is replete with 
factual expressions based solely on honor, 
decency, and justice to our own, as well 
as foreign interests. 

It is the thoughtful, studied expression 
of a great American, spoken like an 
American and in an American way. 

Mr. Green says he is against that pro- 
posal and so is FRANK BOYKIN. 

I hope every Member of this House will 
join me in that opposition. 

In order that every Member of the 
House can read that letter, I am sub- 
mitting it herewith for publication in 
the REcorp: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1948. 
Hon. Frank W. BoyKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am in thorough 
accord with the point of view expressed in 
your letter dated March 6th and in the 
recommendations you made. There seems 
to be no justifiable or good reason for the 
transfer of vessels to foreign countries to be 
manned by seamen in these foreign countries 
for the purpose of transferring goods and 
material abrcad in order to help these na- 
tions under the-Marshall plan. Such action 
would result in curtailing employment for our 
own seamen. Surely it is not the purpose 
of Congress to create unemployment among 
our own American workers when we are try- 
ing to help distressed, starving people in 
Europe. 

Our legislative representatives have been 
requested to call upon Members in the Sen- 
ate, acquaint them with our views on this 
matter and to ask them to support the 
amendment which will be offered by Senator 
Brewster to S. 2202, as referred to in your 
letter. 

As additional information, may I advise 
you that when I appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in support of 
the Marshall plan, I specifically reeommended 
that the provision in the bill which provided 
for the transfer of American ships to foreign 
countries, be stricken from the bill. It was 
my impression that the members of the com- 
mittee favored such action but notwithstand- 
ing this, I noticed there is included in S. 2202 
a section which provides for the transfer of 
300 ships to foreign countries to be manned 
by seamen in foreign countries as a part of 
the Marshall plan. We are against it and will 
do everything in our power to have this pro- 
vision stricken from the bill. 

. I am glad to note your point of view in 
this matter which you make clear in your 
communication as being in accord with our 
point of view. 
Very truly yours, 
W. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





Italian Immigration Quota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill which will pro- 
vide for an increase in the annual immi- 
gration quota for Italy for the fiscal 
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years 1949 and 1950, by simply utilizing 
the unused Italian quotas for the past 
10 years. 

Representing a district in which there 
are many Italians, I naturally have 
learned to know them and I hold thém 
in the highest respect. During the 
recent war I found them to be Americans 
first, and their loyalty was unquestioned. 
I dare say that in no part of my district 
is there a greater percentage of home 
owners than is represented by the peo- 
ple of Italian descent. So I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend the legislation which I 
am sponsoring. 

The Italian quota is 5,802 immigrants 
a year. During the war years, naturally, 
this quota was suspended, with the re- 
sult that approximately 34,000 Italians 
were blocked from entry into the United 
States. This bill provides for their entry 
in 1949 and 1950, and would fall in a cate- 
gory similar to the legislation now under 
consideration with regard to permitting 
large numbers of displaced persons to 
enter the United States. It is based pri- 
marily upon our desire to help solve the 
problems with which Italy is faced today, 
to help alleviate the suffering due to 
the tragic conditions there as well as in 
other parts of Europe. 

I believe this legislation will be an 
encouragement to Italy as a demonstra- 
tion that we are sincere in our protesta- 
tions of sympathy and eagerness to help 
her retain her democracy, which is at 
stake today due to the inroads of com- 
munism. It will also help our country 
because the Italians are industrious, ex- 
cellent workers; many of them skilled in 
various trades and professions. They 
will not be a drag on our economy, but, 
rather, an incentive to our progress. 
Most of them will be relatives of Italian- 
a citizens, with whom they can 
ive. 

The bill does not ask that immigration 
regulations and requirements be relaxed. 
Let us take no chances on letting any 
more Communists into the United States. 
Every application should be carefully 
scrutinized and every applicant, in order 
to be admitted, should meet the require- 
ments that will make him an acceptable 
citizen of our country. 

I believe this to be a fair and equitable 
proposal, and I urge Congress to give it 
favorable consideration. 





A Change in Our Foreign Policy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by George E. Reedy: 

A growing rumor spreading through Wash- 
ington points to an abrupt change in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. It is based on the belief 
that there is no further possibility of con- 
Ciliating Russia on a live and let live basis. 
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The rumor—and so far it is only a rumor— 
asserts that President Truman is going to 
take a strong hand in foreign relations. His 
advisers, it is said, pre due for a severe shake- 
up. The President is dissatisfied. 

Events of the past few weeks have aggra- 
vated the situation. One after another the 
Soviet Union has taken over the nations of 
eastern Europe. Its victories can be counted 
in the 10’s; ours can hardly be found. 

The death, by suicide or otherwise, of Jan 
Masaryk may be the match that touches off 
the new policy. For, however he died, there 
can be no doubt that it was tied directly to 
the creeping force that has just taken over 
Czechoslovakia. 

At any rate, there can be little doubt that 
drastic action is needed. The world is tot- 
tering so perilously on the brink of catas- 
trophe that half-way measures are almost 
criminal. Aggression must be stopped now 
or it will be too late. 

Those who claim that a new policy is in 
the offing believe it will begin with direct 
warnings to Russia. In other words, the So- 
viets will be told off in no uncertain lan- 
gauge. It will be a put-up or shut-up propo- 
sition. 

Those around the President who are urg- 
ing such a course admit that it runs the risk 
of ending in war. But they claim that the 
risk is already so close there is little real 
difference in the odds. They think there is 
nothing to lose. 

On the other hand, they believe there is 
much to gain. They say there is the possi- 
bility that the Sovie+ Union will back down 
when confronted with a stern, blunt warn- 
ing. Only this way can the danger of war be 
turned from our shores. 

At present, the line between peace and war 
is dangerously thin. The Soviet Union has 
gobbled up so many small countries, that the 
iron curtain is now placed on the edge of 
territory we consider vital to our interests. 

The key points at the moment are France 
and Italy. If the Soviet Union moves into 
either nation we would have liitle choice. 
We would have to resist or get out of Europe 
altogether. We could no longer make a pre- 
tense of influence. 

In this situation, it is claimed, the Presi- 
dent is ready to abandon all other issues 
and concentrate on world peace. This is 
something that cannot be obtained by sitting 
supinely back while the Soviet Union walks 
away with the prize. 

Since the end of the war our attitude to- 
ward Russia has undergone a considerable 
change. At the beginning we tried every 
possible compromise and means of concilia- 
tion. We found that it didn’t work out ina 
single case. 

Gradually we stiffened, but we always 
yielded just enough to insure a Soviet vic- 
tory. Now the watchword may be: “No more 
yielding. Russia must be stopped.” Possi- 
bly it will work. Only the future can tell. 

Should the President embark on such a 
program—and should it work—it may well 
be the stroke that recovers his lost political 
fortunes. He would certainly earn the 
gratitude of his fellow citizens, if not most 
of the people of the world. 





Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 
Mrs. ST.GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the -Recorp, 


I include a statement made by me on 
the equal rights amendment before the 
Subcommittee on the Judiciary: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I come before you to support Senate 
Joint Resolution 76, known as the equal 
rights amendment. 

This amendment has been before every 
Congress since 1923. During that time there 
have been 25 hearings before congressional 
committees and subcommittes and in 1944 
both major parties favored the amendment 
in their platforms. 

The Republican platform read, and I quote: 

“We favor submission by Congress to the 
States of an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for equal rights for men and 
women. 

“We favor job opportunities in the postwar 
world open to men and women alike with- 
out discrimination in rate of pay because 
of sex.” 

The Democrat platform read as follows: 

“We favor legislation assuring equal pay 
for equal work regardless of sex. 

“We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women.” 

It would seem as though action on this 
amendment were long overdue in view of 
these facts. 

The women of my home State are over- 
whelmingly in favor of this amendment and 
the Republican women of the State federa- 
tion, numbering 55,000 members, in a meet- 
ing held at Albany on March 10, 1947, passed 
a resolution in which they said: 

“We earnestly urge that Senate Joint Res- 
olution 76 (equal rights amendment) be re- 
ported out and that our Republican Repre- 
sentatives vote favorably upon it.” 

As a woman, I feel that we are well able 
today to take our place beside our men on an 
equal footing. I have no illusions that it 
will all be plain sailing, I realize full well 
that we will have to take the rough with the 
smooth and I think we are willing and able 
to do just that. 

A great deal has been made of the so-called 
physical and biological handicaps of women 
and of the necessity that these create for 
certain protective legislation. I cannot agree 
with this view. I believe that women are, 
on the whole, stronger physically than men. 
The life expectancy of women in the United 
States is about 5 years greater than that of 
men. 

Much is made of the hazard and handicap 
of maternity. This, again, is exaggerated. 
Maternity is not a disease; it is a natural 
and a perfectly normal function. Women 
in industry and labor should be allowed 
maternity bonuses and benefits for the nec- 
essary time that they have to absent them- 
selves. 

There is just as good and better reason 
for maternity bonuses as for soldier bonuses, 
and this in no way conflicts with the idea 
of equality. 

The great and crying need for the amend- 
ment is to insure equal pay for equal work 
This has not been fully established and 
never will be until this amendment is passed. 

The present laws prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women in certain industries and 
night work mitigates strongly against them. 
What a farce it is not to allow women to 
run elevators at night, at higher pay; or to 
wait on tables at night when trays are lighter 
and tips higher, and then to allow them to 
do the heavy cleaning in offices at low pay 
all through the night. 

No; women neither need nor want protec- 
tive legislation. They want to be free to 
work as equals, asking for no special privi- 
leges but insisting on equality of opportu- 
nity and pay. We no longer expect or want 
men to give up their seats to us in crowded 
streetcars at the end of a hard day’s work. 
The women of today are prepared to stand 
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on their own feet and earn their own way 
without fear or favor. 

We are ready to face the challenge of the 
New World, and on the whole we believe 
that the bright side of freedom and equality 
far outweigh the special privileges and cour- 
tesies which, at best, were only accorded to 
the few. 

This amendment may do away with some 
clinging vines and may spoil the fun of 
those who have been exploiting women and 
to whose interest it is to keep them on a 
lower wage scale, but it is another step for- 
ward on the road of freedom. For that rea- 
son, and also to keep faith with the people 
of the whole country who were promised 
this amendment by both major parties in 
their platforms in 1944, I urge your commit- 
tee to do everything possible to see that this 
amendment be written into the Constitu- 
tion: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

“Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

“This amendment shall take effect 3 years 
after the date of ratification.” 





Price Criteria in Licensing Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER R. JONES, OF WASH- 
INGTON, TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, RE PRICE CRITERIA IN 
LICENSING EXPORTS, MARCH 10, 1948 


Mr. Chairman, for a period of some 4 years, 
during the recent war, the people of this 
Nation submitted to economic restrictions 
foreign to the fundamental concepts of our 
system and extremely irksome to a country 
endowed with a highly developed sense of 
personal liberty and rights. 

They did it willingly in the national inter- 
est. They realized, as we all did, that indi- 
viduality had to be submerged in order to 
concentrate our energies and production 
might for common security. 

By mutual agreement, our people put aside 
normal ambitions and the privileges guaran- 
teed them to accept regimentation deemed 
necessary for the achievement of victory over 
their common enemy. 

They were told what to eat, what they 
could wear, how far they could drive their 
cars, how much money they could make, 
and at what jobs they could work. 

This they did with a minimum of agita- 
tion and ill-feeling. In fact, one of the 
remarkable things was the cooperation they 
displayed and the cheerful and patriotic 
manner in which they accepted a mode of 
living so opposed to our hereditary beliefs 
and principles. 

In a few more months it will be 3 years 
since the last shot of the war was fired. 
They have been painful months in many 
respects, for a sick world has not made our 
problems easy. 

As they did during the war, the people 
of this Nation recognize certain contribu- 
tions they must make toward world recovery. 
They have indicated and displayed their 
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willingness and desire to share with others 
the fruits of their labor and production. 
They have spent billions—and contemplate 
the expenditure of additional similar sums— 
to help put the world back on its feet. 

They are not hollering about this, either. 
They know certain restrictions must remain 
in effect until world recovery is more than 
just a symbol and a goal. 

have never seen this truth more clearly 
demonstrated than in the past few weeks be- 
fore Congress. It has been proven here and 
before committees of the House which, like 
yourselves, are concerned with the policies 
and regulations governing our important 
foreign trade. 

In these committees I have heard the peo- 
ple most concerned—those who are engaged 
in the export trade and whose source of live- 
lihood is its continuation, accept, almost 
without dissent, the necessity for restricting 
exportation of certain commodities in short 
supply. 

Bear in mind that these people are saying 
to us: 

“We admit the necessity and desirability of 
limiting exports in certain items. We think 
it is in the interests of the domestic economy 
to do this. We know it means a lower busi- 
ness volume for us, with less profit, but we 
subscribe to the principles involved.” 

Then, why are we all here to bring to the 
attention’ of Congress this important mat- 
ter? 

It is simply because Government, through 
clumsy, cumbersome and poorly conceived 
policy, not only imposes these restrictions, 
but administers them in such a manner that 
business just cannot operate. 

All these gentlemen ask from their govern- 
ment is a clearly defined administrative policy 
in the matter of export controls. What they 
want is simplification and competent admin- 
istrators within the Office of International 
Trade who, by the application of common 
sense and with sympathy toward the prob- 
lems controls necessarily create, can do this 
job as painlessly as possible with a minimum 
of delay and confusion. 

What they want, too, is the opportunity 
to stay in business and protect the invest- 
ment, experience and effort involved in their 
individual enterprises. 

They are here because Government regula- 
tions and policies are so confusing and so 
unreasonable that business is placed in se- 
rious jeopardy. 

You have heard adequate testimony about 
the affects of the new regulations, which are 
so particularly unpalatable to the business- 
men engaged in foreign trade. 

I’m sure you have satisfied yourselves that 
the use of price criteria, at least as applied 
under Bulletin 431, places the small mer- 
chant. exporter in an unfair competitive 
position. 

And I believe you will agree that to turn 
our $16,000,000,000 annual export trade over 
to foreign governments, as the Office of Inter- 
national Trade proposes and is doing, is little 
short of criminal. 

It is up to this committee and the Con- 
gress to correct these evils. If it cannot be 
done by reasonable persuasion with those 
responsible for formulation of export policies 
and administering them, then it must be 
done by legislation. It must be done for the 
protection of $16,000,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican business, the national economy, and for 
the veteran and small-business man who has 
no champion but Congress. 

In my office files are hundreds of letters 
from exporters in my own district. Some of 
them are absolutely against the wall. They 
can get orders for merchandise, they can se- 
cure supplies to ship, but they can’t get Gov- 
ernment permission, in the form of an export 
license, to complete the transaction. 

I know of cases where some of these men 
have merchandise in warehouses, on which 
they pay rent and against which some of them 
have bank loans. The Government has made 


frozen assets of this merchandise, if, indeed, 
you can call the nrerchandise assets. 

It is my personal conviction that Bulletin 
431 with its unreasonable and officious de- 
mands on business, should be repealed im- 
mediately by whatever method is necessary. 

It is my further conviction that industry, 
itself, should be invited to help write the 
regulations under which it will operate. We 
have done this before and it has worked fairly 
and efficiently. 

It is my further belief that what the Office 
of International Trade needs is a few good 
administrators, backed by experience and 
common sense and not motivated alone by 
untried, unsound, and impractical theories. 

Under the law, the Department of Com- 
merce is delegated the authority and respon- 
sibility, among other things, to “promote for- 
eign and domestic commerce.” It fails to say 
anything about ruining businessmen engaged 
in foreign trade, or to impose regulations so 
arbitrary and restrictive that business hasn’t 
a gambler’s chance of survival. 

If the administrators of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade desire to do things “by the 
book,” then let them follow the book that 
directs them to promote trade. : 

I’m sure the interests of this country will 
be served better by protecting, encouraging, 
and fostering the thousands of small busi- 
nesses dependent on exports. 

If the administrative branch of our Gov- 
ernment finds it impossible to operate under 
this principle, then let’s draw them a pic- 
ture and lay down the proper procedure to 
attain this objective. 





Palestine—Committee for Justice and 
Peace in the Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 2 a committee was organ- 
ized for justice and peace in the Holy 
Land. Distinguished American citizens 
have joined in an effort to prevent parti- 
tion on the ground that it may ultimately 
lead to war and thereby jeopardize the 
very existence of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. It is an issue that should be 
removed from American domestic poli- 
tics, which was, perhaps, responsible for 
the action by Government leaders in this 
country to force the partition resolution 
through the United Nations Assembly. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the fact 
that wide coverage and publicity was 
given to the formation of this committee, 
except in one or two instances it was ap- 
parently censored by the press. In order 
that the people of this country might be 
fully informed, I include as part of my 
remarks a news article which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
March 3. I subscribe wholeheartedly, 
Mr. Speaker, to the statement of pur- 
poses upon which this organization came 
into being. 

The article follows: 

NEw COMMITTEE OPPOSES UN's PALESTINE 
PLAN—VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE HEADS GROUP 
UrcInG ASSEMBLY To RECONSIDER PARTITION 

(By Jack Werkley) 

WASHINGTON, March 2.—A new element was 
introduced into the Palestine controversy 
with the formation here today of the Com- 
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mittee for Justice and Peace in the Holy 
Land. 

The committee opposes enforcement of the 
proposed United Nations partition of Pales- 
tine into Arab and Jewish states for a re- 
consideration by the UN General Assembly 
of its partition plan. 

An immediate appeal by the UN Security 
Council to both Arabs and Jews to Cease 
fire in the Palestine fighting is suggested by 
the committee. The cease-fire agreement 
would prevail pending reconsideration of the 
case by the General Assembly and reference 
of the controversy to the International Court 
of Justice. 

Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean-emeri- 
tus of Barnard College was elected chairman 
at the organization meeting here today. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, president-emeritus of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
was named vice chairman. Kermit Roose- 
velt, of Washington, a grandson of Theodore 
Roosevelt, was named executive director. 


UNITED STATES POSITION BACKED 


The nucleus of the organization is a Na- 
tional Council of :00 members, including 
a number of well-known American church- 
men and educators, many of whom have 
lived and worked in the countries of the 
Middle East. 

Miss Gildersleeve said at a press conference 
today that the committee has had insufficient 
time to adopt specific stands on a number 
of questions involved in the Palestine prob- 
lem. 

She made clear, however, that the com- 
mittee shares the view of the American Gov- 
ernment, as stated before the Security Coun- 
cil last Tuesday, that the UN has no legal 
authority to use force to guarantee partition 
of Palestine since the partition plan was 
simply a recommendation of the General 
Assembly. 

Miss Gildersleeve, Mr. Roosevelt, and other 
committee members asserted the commit- 
tee’s belief that the Palestine problem must 
be solved through conciliation or some sort 
of compromise agreeable to both the Arabs 
and the Jews. 

The committee members held that efforts 
to reach an amicable settlement of the 
Palestine problem had not been exhausted 
through the long years of negotiation and 
conflict in the Holy Land. 


MEET WITH MARSHALL 


Miss Gildersleeve said she was unable to 
say what solution of the Palestine problem 
the committee had in mind. A number of 
solutions had been suggested, she said, but 
since there still was no stand on this by the 
committee, only personal views could be ex- 
pressed. The chairman and other members 
present withheld their views on this phase 
at the press conference. 

Earlier, Miss Gildersleeve, Mr. Roosevelt, 
and three other members of the organization 
called on Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall at the State Department. Miss Gilder- 
sleeve said the Secretary “listened with in- 
terest” to the committee’s plan and to per- 
sonal expressions of views, “but, naturally, we 
did not expect him to make any statement.” 

The other committee members who met 
with Mr. Marshall were the Reverend Daniel 
Bliss, minister of the Second Congregational 
Church, of Greenwich, Conn., and president 
of the board of trustees of the International 
Colllege of Beirut, Lebanon; the Reverend 
James K. Quay, vice president of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Princeton; and 
Dr. Carleton Coon, professor of anthropology 
at Harvard University. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


The committee presented to Mr. Marshall 
the following statement of its purposes, which 
was handed to the press: 

“The aims of the committee are: 

“1. To bring peace with justice to the Haly 
Land; 

“2. To further the best interests of all Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems in the Near and 
Middle East; 
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“3. To foster friendly relations among the 
peoples of the three faiths throughout the 
world; 

“4. To strengthen the United Nations. 

“These aims can be accomplished only 
by solutions which conform to the United 
Nations Charter, to international law, and to 
democratic principles. We believe the fol- 
lowing steps should be taken immediately: 

“1, The Security Council should appeal to 
both sides ‘to cease fire’ pending reconsid- 
eration by the General Assembly of its recom- 
mendations concerning Palestine and ref- 
erence of the case to the International Court 
of Justice as provided in the United Nations 
Charter. 

“2. The Palestine question should be re- 
moved as an issue in American domestic poli- 
tics by adoption of a bipartisan policy. 

“3. The United Nations should act rapidly 
to find homes for displaced persons, and the 
United States should adopt legislation to 
admit its full share.” 

Temporary offices of the committee are at 
1107 I Street NW., Washington. 

COUNCIL MEMBERS LISTED 

The secretary of the organization is the 
Reverend Garland Evans Hopkins, associate 
foreign secretary of the Methodist Church. 

Members of the national council also in- 
cluded Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
minister emeritus, Riverside Church, New 
York; Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, of Baltimore; 
Rev. Dr. Henry Pitney Van Reusen, president, 
Union Theological Seminary; Earl Bunting, 
chairman of the board, National Association 
of Manufacturers; Dr. Paul Hutchinson, 
editor, The Christian Century; William Er- 
nest Hocking, professor emeritus, Harvard 
University. 

Also Harold Lamb, author; Representative 
Lawrence’ H. Smith, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin; Rev. Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, general sec- 
retary, Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America; Rev. Dr. Albert E. Day, pastor, 
Mount Vernon Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore; Dr. George W. Sadler, foreign sec- 
retary, Southern Baptist Convention; Nel- 
son V. Russell, president, Carroll College; 
Walter A. Groves, president, Center College; 
Rev. Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, executive vice 
president, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; Dr. Herrick B. Young, 
secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, Presby- 
terian Church, United States of America. 

Also, Dr. Bayard S. Dodge, president emer- 
itus, American University of Beirut; Dr. 
John A. Wilson, director of the Oriental In- 
stitute, University of Chicago; Dr. Walter L. 
Wright, Jr., professor of Oriental languages, 
Princeton University; Rev. Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, dean emeritus, Drew Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Allen O. Whipple, clinical di- 
rector, Memorial Hospital, New York; Dr. 
Ralph Cooper Hutchinson, president, Lafay- 
ette College. 

Also, Rev. Dr. Charles T. Bridgeman, Trin- 
ity Church, New York; Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
professor of geology, Harvard University; 
Carrol! Binder, editorial-page editor, the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal; Harold H. Fisher, 
chairman, Hoover Institute; and Gloria M. 
Wysner, secretary, Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America. 





A Loophole in Our Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that shortly a tax-revision bill 


will be offered in the House. The tax 
staff is already working out the details 
of the bill. Although we were promised 
by the majority a complete overhauling 
of the tax law, I imagine that it will be 
more or less patchwork in view of the 
fact that an early adjournment of Con- 
gress is contemplated. Certainly with 
a Presidential election in the offing 
there will be no attempt to tax farm 
cooperatives. 

However, there is a loophole—or should 
I say a breach as big as a barn door—in 
the tax law that should be closed. It 
has to do with nonresident aliens who 
trade on our stock and commodity mar- 
kets but who escape taxation on profits 
derived from speculation on_ stocks, 
securities, and commodities on American 
exchanges and which would be considered 
taxable income for an American citizen. 
Nor do these nonresident aliens pay 
any tax on capital gains. Legislation 
eliminating this situation should have 
a great appeal to the Republican major- 
ity for the reason that it would produce 
substantial revenue for the Government 
without the loss of a single vote. 

An article in America, a Catholic re- 
view of the week, under date of March 
6, 1948, focuses attention on this unfair 
and discriminatory feature of the tax 
law. The article follows: . 


A LOOPHOLE IN THE TAX LAWS 


Peopie close to financial and market cir- 
cles have long been aware of an unfair, and 
perhaps dangerous, loophole in our tax laws. 
It concerns those known as nonresident 
aliens. In the section of the United States 
Code that covers the taxing of such people 
(title 26, No. 211), we find that those “en- 
gaged in trade or business within the United 
States” are fully taxed. But the joker is the 
following sentence: “Such phrase does not 
include the effecting of transactions in the 
United States in stocks, securities, or com- 
modities through a resident broker, commis- 
sion agent, or custodian” (26:211; a, 3, b). 

So a nonresident alien who is playing the 
stock market falls under the paragraph cov- 
ering the taxation of those “not engaged in 
trade or business.” And here you find an- 
other joker: they are taxable on a long list 
of things (dividends, rents, etc.), but no 
mention is made of capital gains. And there 
you have the complete loophole—an en- 
graved invitation to a wealthy foreigner to 
engage in pure speculation on the American 
market. As a matter of fact, it is known that 
a“small wealthy group has made, and still is 
making, large profits in this fashion—all tax- 
free. Vitally necessary, therefore, is the pro- 
posal of Senator Lopes, of Massachusetts, that 
we plug this gap in our laws. He is quoted 
in an AP dispatch from Washington (dated 
February 20) as saying: “This discrimination 
seems to me of particular importance today 
as we are about to commence consideration 
of the European recovery program.” We 
fail, however, to see why Senator Loncr 
would have his proposal apply only to aliens 
who “stay in this country more than 90 
days.” A good portion, maybe a majority, of 
these people do their operating from a base 
in Europe, and only their money or their 
agent touches our shores. Why not apply 
the principle of reciprocity? No American 
could get away with this in a European mar- 
ket. Finally, to suggest a fruitful line of 
inquiry, we ask: Is there possibly any con- 
nection between this matter and the sudden, 
mysterious “breaks” in the markets that puz- 
zle us at times? 
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Peace in the Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include a 
letter from Dr. James G. McDonald to the 
New York Herald Tribune, dated March 
3, 1948: , 


PEACE IN THE HOLY LAND—MR. M’DONALD 

DISSENTS FROM THE GILDERSLEEVE REPORT 
To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

My reading in the New York Herald Tritb- 
une today of the statement of the Committee 
for Justice and Peace in the Holy Land and 
the explanation of the chairman, Miss Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, has left me with a feel- 
ing of amazement and consternation; amaze- 
ment that the group of American educators 
and religious leaders who have endorsed the 
new committee should ignore the realities of 
the Palestine problem and basic Christian 
interests in the Middle East; and consterna- 
tion that these leaders should in the name 
of “peace and justice” invite the United Na- 
tions to commit suicide by yielding to Arab 
aggression and to Arab threats of war. 

The sponsors of the committee are quoted 
as contending that “the Palestine problem 
must be solved through conciliation or some 
sort of compromise agreeable to both the 
Arabs and the Jews.” This is tantamount 
to asking the Jews to surrender their hopes 
and their rights in Palestine. The Arab 
leaders when they appeared to give testi- 
mony before the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry (Of which I was one of the Amer- 
ican members) were unanimous and unyield- 
ing in their demand that the Jews should 
relinquish all special rights or claims to such 
rights in Palestine. Unashamedly, these 
Arab leaders demanded the scrapping of the 
Balfour Declaration with its clear and sol- 
emn pledge to facilitate the establishment of 
the Jewish homeland in Palestine. They de- 
manded, too, the scrapping of the League of 
Nations mandate which incorporated the 
Balfour pledge and which had made that 
pledge the international law of the civilized 
world for three decades. In short, the Arab 
spokesmen would agree to nothing less than 
that the Jews become a helpless and defense- 
less minority in their historic, their prom- 
ised homeland. In the 2 years since the 
Anglo-American Committee concluded its 
hearings, Arab intransigence has not dimin- 


ished. Instead, if that were possible, it has 
increased 

In view of this Arab defiance, the call of 
the committee for compromise agreeable to 


both the Arabs and the Jews must have the 
effect of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Jews to yield to Arab intransigence. How 
such pressure can contribute toward peace 
and justice in the Holy Land is a mystery 
which neither the committee’s statement nor 
the explanation of its chairman does any- 
thing to clear up. The amazing fact is that 
the committee and its sponsors could have 
so completely disregarded the obvious pro- 
Arab effect of their call for compromise. 
Similarly, the committee ignores the 
miracle of re-creation which the Jews have 
worked in Palestine under the mandate and 
the beneficent effect of that re-creation upon 
the welfare and the feelings of the masses 
of the Arabs in the country. That the Arab 
worker and peasant are not unaware of the 
benefits of Jewish enterprise, modern tech- 
niques, and devotion to the land is evidenced 
by the fact that in the recent outbreaks of 
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violence the masses of the Palestinian Arabs 
have had little or no part. On the contrary, 
the Arab attacks have been spearheaded by 
guerrillas or members “on leave” of the 
armed forces from across the frontiers. 
Surely if the rank and file of Palestine Arabs 
were as violently anti-Jewish as their self- 
appointed leader, there would be no need— 
since the Arabs outnumber the Jews two to 
one—for assistance from Syria, Iraq, and 
other neighboring Arab states. 

Among the sponsors of the new committee 
is such a large proportion, if not a majority, 
of Protestant religious leaders that the reader 
naturally concludes that Christian interests 
in Palestine and the Middle East would be 
advanced by the proposed surrender to the 
Arabs. Precisely, the opposite would be the 
more likely result of such un-Christian 
sacrifice of the Jews to Arab fanatical 
nationalism. 

During the investigation of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry in Palestine 
and the neighboring Arab states, we were 
given many opportunities to hear either in 
open session or private interviews, the opin- 
ions of Christian leaders. Of all these lead- 
ers none impressed me as deeply as did the 
patriarch of the Maronites. This venerable 
head of one of the most important Christian 
sects in the Middle East was unqualified in 
his support of the Zionist aspirations in 
Palestine and in his denunciation of those 
Moslem leaders whom he charged were, in 
the name of Arab nationalism, preparing the 
way for a frontal attack upon Christianity 
in that area. 

The patriarch’s statement made to me in 
the presence of his advisers was in substance 
as follows: “In Palestine the Zionists are 
synonymous with rebirth and fertility; the 
Arabs have been synonymous with aridity 
and decay. The only menace to Christianity 
in this part of the world is from the success 
of inflamed Moslem nationalists. Tell your 
American Christian friends this truth about 
the danger which threatens Christianity 
here.” Very respectfully I suggest to the 
Christian leaders sponsoring the new com- 
mittee that they take account of the patri- 
arch’s warning. 

Recently one of the official organs of the 
Church of England, “The Record,” put the 
case incontrovertibly: “There can be no im- 
partiality between right and wrong, between 
justice and injustice. * * * The only 
consistent course would be for the UN to 
declare the Jews as allies and defenders of 
the world conscience. The Haganah might 
logically be appointed as the international 
force in Palestine.” 

In all fairness is not this approach at once 
more realistic and Christian than that of the 
new committee, which by urging appease- 
ment of Arab aggression, invites the United 
Nations to commit suicide? 

James G. MCDONALD. 

New York, March 3, 1948. 





Termed “Red Spy Associate” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
should be no question about our Govern- 
ment employing those who do not believe 
in our form of government. I am in- 
cluding a very timely editorial by Spencer 


Canary, editor of the Daily Sentinel 
Tribune of Bowling Green, Ohio: 


TERMED “RED SPY ASSOCIATE” 


That “a man is known by the company he 
keeps” has a basis of fact in human nature; 
and, in view of the actions of Soviet Russia 
since victory was won in World War II, and 
the attitude of our Government against com- 
munism, a scientist who cares to hold a Gov- 
ernment job and is acute enough to perform 
his duties should have enough common sense 
and such a recognition of propriety as to 
avoid personal relations with representatives 
of communism. He should keep himself free 
of any suspicion of wittingly or unknowingly 
“giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 

That is the,way we feel about Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, who is under suspicion of the 
House Un-American Activities subcommittee. 
It charges this “top atomic scientist” with 
associating with alleged Soviet spies and 
labels him as “one of the weakest links in 
our economic security.” He is head of the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

It may well be that Dr. Condon is entirely 
blameless in his loyalty to America and is 
not himself infected with communism, as 
are some people of high reputation. It is 
easy to understand that he might enjoy him- 
self especially in the company of other scien- 
tists, even Russian. His own statements in- 
dicate surprise that his possible loyalty is 
questioned. 

But he should have kept himself above 
suspicion at a time when Soviet Russia is 
causing the downfall of free governments and 
is engaged in a “cold war” with ours. “Birds 
of a feather flock together” applies not only 
to those of common interest in knowledge 
but may also apply to those of kindred 
ideologies of government. 

One who behaves suspiciously in war is 
likely to be court-martialed. A spy certainly 
never has any hesitancy to lie. His ability 
to make others believe his pretensions is 
what makes him valuable. One who behaves 
suspiciously in Government work should be 
given full opportunity to defend himself; but 
it should not be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to convict him. If the suspicion still 
exists, he should not be kept on the job 
where he may do harm. 

We have no patience with those who would 
outlaw the Communist Party, because such 
power, if exercised and upheld by the courts, 
would be highly dangerous to all our liber- 
ties; but we would permit no Communist to 
become or remain a Government employee; 
and we would fire anyone who has a tincture 
of “red.” The State Department is shown 
by Fulton Lewis, the CKLW radio commen- 
tator, to have had some of its secrets dis- 
closed by “red” or “pink” employees. Let us 
not take chances of losing our liberties by 
Red fifth columnists. 





John Marshall Robsion: “Here Was a Man 
to Hold Against the World, a Man To 
Match the Mountains and the Sea” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, February 17, JoHN MARSHALL 
RossIon, in Barbourville, Ky., at the home 
of a friend, passed away. 
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Told by his physician that his heart 
was in a weakened condition and that he 
should not see visitors, he would not deny 
the people who loved him and they came 
to him to the very last. 

JOHN M. RosBsION was a great Ken- 
tuckian, an illustrious American. 

In him death chose a shining mark. 
His hold upon the affections and con- 
fidence of his people was unequaled by 
any man who preceded him in the Con- 
gress from eastern Kentucky. By years 
of unselfish service he earned and held 
the boundless trust, the devoted friend- 
ship, and abiding love of his people. 

I first knew him as a lawyer in 1908, 
while he and I were attorneys in the 
neighboring towns of Jellico, Tenn., and 
Barbourville, Ky. He was an able law- 
yer. Learned in the law, he had what 
lawyers term a “legal mind.” Instinc- 
tively, he went to the heart of a lawsuit. 
Before a jury he was irresistible. He 
knew human nature, was a master of the 
logic of the human heart, and spoke the 
language of his people. 

Before his journey ended he walked 
with the great of this earth, but he never 
lost the common touch. With pride he 
referred to the fact that his father was 
a tenant farmer and that as a boy and 
as a young man he knew what it was to 
eat his bread in the sweat of his face. 
What was the source of his strength? 
He is' the answer to that question. 

He sprang from the plain whence have 
come the world’s immortals, from the 
ranks of the red-blooded, rugged, middle 
class. As a boy he attended the com- 
mon schools; as a young man he taught 
school and with his earnings completed 
his literary and legal education. 

He was diligent in his business and did 
with his might whatever his hand found 
to do. He knew that in every con- 
troversy, political or legal, the determi- 
native, controlling factors are living men 
and women. 

I knew him for more than 40 years. 
He was eminently successful as a lawyer. 
There was no better trial lawyer in Ken- 
tucky. He was a forceful and effective 
speaker. Whether in the courtroom, on 
the stump, or in the Congress, he was a 
foeman worthy of any man’s steel. He 
had few equals and no superior. He 
made a living for himself and loved ones. 
He did more. He made a life that was a 
benediction to all who came within its 
radiance. The world is better for his 
having lived in it. He lived a full life. 
Devoted to his family, loyal to his friends, 
a great, fearless public servant, no abler 
nor more popular man ever represented 
his people in Congress. 

He was a stateman. He loved his con- 
gressional duties, and brought to their 
performance a wide knowledge of public 
affairs. 

He was never defeated in his races for 
the House. Elected in November 1918 to 
the Sixty-sixth Congress he was five 
times reelected to the Sixty-seventh, 
Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, 
and Seventy-first Congress. He was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate on 
January 9, 1930 to fill a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Senator Frederick 
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M. Sockett. He was elected to the 
Seventy-fourth, Seventy-fifth, Seventy- 
sixth, Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, 
Seventy-ninth, and Eightieth Congresses, 
serving in the Congress more than a 
quarter of a century, during which time 
this country fought two world wars. 

A member of the committee on com- 
mittees, the national Republican con- 
gressional committee, the steering com- 
mittee of his party in the House, and the 
Committee on the Judiciary, he played 
a large part in formulating and guiding 
the policies of his party and in writing 
the laws of the land. 

A devout and consistent member of 
the Christian Church, for years a Sun- 
day-school teacher, he was a constant 
student of the Bible. On more than one 
occasion, on going to his office here in 
Washington I found him deeply en- 
grossed in the study of the Bible. His 
knowledge of it was profound. He was 
especially fond of reciting the twenty- 
third Psalm and delighted in dwelling 
on its beauty and majesty, its faith and 
promise. 

He gave himself without stint to the 
performance of his duties as a Congress- 
man. No service to his people was too 
small to enlist his best efforts. No task 
was too great for him to tackle. He put 
his heart and mind into his work. He 
mastered every subject. In his discus- 
sion of legislation he was able always 
to give reasons for his stand on any 
measure. He carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with his people, answer- 
ing every letter he received. 

He had many visitors from his State. 
I never saw a man more considerate or 
kindly in taking care of a constituent. 
They were under his watchcare and de- 
votion from the time they entered his 
office until they departed. He loved and 
served them with all his mind, heart, 
strength, and soul. 

For 25 years he wove into the warp and 
woof of national legislation the very fiber 
of his mind and soul. At his death he 
was engaged as the chairman of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws in 
the revision of the United States Code. 
So far as he finished this work, it will be 
his monument. 

He was ever alert to the interests of 
the veterans and to the welfare of the 
working people. All the people had in 
him an advocate and champion ever 
zealous in their service. 

His sympathetic understanding gave 
him the key that unlocked human hearts. 
Kentuckians welcomed him into their 
heart of hearts and into their homes. 

He had a great fund of human interest 
stories with which he illustrated his dis- 
course and arguments. He was apt in 
illustration, keen in perception. His in- 
dustry was tireless. His whole life was 
characterized by his eagerness to learn 
and his ability to grow. He was wise in 
the ways of the world. No dreamer was 
he. His wisdom increased with the years. 
His was the homely, homey philosophy 
of the common man. 

With him the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom. From his boyhood 





till the last summons came “he increased 
in stature and wisdom.” 

The truth, the wisdom, the imagery of 
the Bible ran through his discourse and 
through his speeches like threads of gold 
through cloth of silver. 

In 1940, I attended the opening of the 
Republican campaign in Somerset, Ky. 
While waiting for my train, Judge R. C. 
Tartar, a devoted friend of Representa- 
tive Rossion, stated to me that RoBsIon 
never lost a friend and was always mak- 
ing new friends. He then related the 
following incident. He said, “I was 
driving down a country road during one 
of RoBsION’s campaigns and noticed 
someone had written with a red pencil 
on one of RossIon’s pictures posted on 
a tree near the roadside. I was curious 
to see what the writing was so I got out 
of my car and walked over to the picture: 
These are the words that had been writ- 
ten on the picture—JoHN M. Rossion, 
the same today, yesterday and forever, ” 
Judge Tartar then said, “Those words 
so aptly characterized the man and the 
deathless love his people cherished for 
him, I took it down, framed it and hung 
it on the wall in my office.” 

As he lay in state in Barbourville on 
the day of the funeral thousands of 
friends from all parts of Kentucky and 
from the farthest reaches of his district 
passed in an endless procession and 
gazed for the last time on his face. And 
as they looked on the tender peace that 
dwelt on the face of their dead friend, 
strong men wept as if they had stood by 
the lifeless form of their father or 
mother. 

He left surviving him, his devoted 
widow, his son, Maj. John M. Robsion, 
an attorney of Louisville, Ky., and his 
daughter, Mrs. Henry Gordon Edmunds, 
of Washington, D. C. 

JOHN M. Rossion is not dead. He 
lives in the hearts of his loved ones, in 
the memory and affections of his friends 
who are legion, and in his good works 
that live after him. 

At the height of his fame, his mind 
unimpaired, he glided gently out at ebb 
of tide. 

He went as he would have chosen to 
go, not after a lingering illness of weak- 
ness and pain, but at the close of a day’s 
work, in the faith and the courage of 
Tennyson’s deathless words: 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 


_ When that which drew from out the bound- 


less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark, 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time and 
place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
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HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
within a few days, I hope we will have 
the opportunity to vote in the House 
upon legislation to remove the Federal 
tax which is now levied upon margarine. 

On August 2, 1886,’ President Grover 
Cleveland signed the bill placing a tax 
upon oleomargarine, and since that time, 
for 62 years, the people of the United 
States have paid a discriminatory tax 
upon a product which has come to be one 
of the staple articles of food in the Amer- 
ican home. I do not know if there was 
a justification for this discriminatory tax 
when it was imposed in 1886. No justi- 
fication exists now for continuing to 
impose this discriminatory tax on mar- 
garine. In 1886 the butter manufac- 
turers may have found it difficult to sell 
all the butter they made at a profit. 
Such is not the case today. Butter is so 
searce today that it brings close to $1 
per pound. The price is so high that a 
large percentage of the American people 
actually cannot afford to buy it. Marga- 
rine sells at approximately half the price 
of butter after the tax is added. If the 
butter manufacturers wanted this Fed- 
eral tax originally to destroy the com- 
petition of margarine, the tax has long 
since ceased to perform that function. 
There is so much difference in the prices 
of the two articles now that the marga- 
rine tax does not even tend to eliminate 
competition resulting from the sale of 
margarine. The Federal tax raises the 
cost of margarine to the consumer, but 
does not prevent its sale. What house- 
wife who would refuse to pay 42 cents 
per pound for margarine is going to pay 
80 cents to $1 per pound for butter? The 
fact is, there is so much difference in the 
price range of the two articles, that this 
Federal tax no longer affects the com- 
petition. It simply adds to the cost of 
the margarine which the customer is 
going to buy anyway. 

The butter people say it should be 
taxed because it is artificially colored. If 
that is the case, then creamery butter 
should be taxed too, because it also is 
artificially colored. 

Margarine has its origin on the farm. 
Cottonseed oil, peanut oil, and scybean 
oil, are among its ingredients. It is as 
much a farm product as butter is, and it 
is unjust to tax one farm product for the 
benefit of another which is untaxed. 

I have heard it said that margarine is 
a synthetic or artificial product, and that 
it is a vegetable imitation of an animal 
product. It is true, of course, that mar- 
garine is made from vegetable oils, and 
that it resembles butter. It can just as 
truthfully be said however, that Crisco 
and other vegetable shortenings are 
made from vegetable oils, and that they 
resemble an animal product, namely hog 
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lard. Yet I have never heard anyone 
advocate a tax on these vegetable short- 
enings for that reason. It would be as 
fair, I think, for those who produce 
strained honey to assert that the sirup 
makers ought to pay a tax on sirup, be- 
cause they have manufactured an ar- 
ticle which competes with the natural 
product. 

Boiled down, it amounts to this, that 
butter and margarine are two agricul- 
tural products, competing with each 
other in different price ranges, and a 
tax on either will not affect its sale, but 
simply adds to the price which the con- 
sumer must pay. 

Margarine is clean. It is wholesome. 
It affords a market to the farmer for his 
products. It is a moderately priced 
spread, and is liked and enjoyed by mil- 
lions of people. This tax upon it is an 
unjust imposition upon those who use it. 
It adds to the high cost of living. It isa 
discriminatory tax upon food, and it is 
the only such tax I know of. I cannot 
understand why we have borne it so 
patiently for 62 years. I have signed a 
petition to bring this legislation to the 
floor of the House, and I urge that every 
other Member do likewise so that this 
discriminatory tax may be removed. 





What Does It Mean To Be an American? 
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HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Knoxville Journal, published at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

This article is written by Mr. E. E. 
Patton, a very prominent Knoxville citi- 
zen and ex-mayor of that city, and is 
entitled “Ancient Greeks Had Effective 
Method of Ridding Nation of Trouble- 
makers.” 

I recommend the article for reading 
by those who are interested in American- 
ism as it presents itself to us in this day. 

Mr. Patton quotes from a poem which 
was read before the Manhattan Chapter 
of the D. A. R. on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding. This poem rings 
clear of the spirit of Americanism, and 
it is fitting that it should have been read 
before so fine a patriotic group of ladies 
as comprise cur D. A. R. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

ANCIENT GREEKS HAD EFFECTIVE METHOD OF 
RIDDING NATION OF TROUBLEMAKERS 
(By E. E. Patton) 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land?” 

The ancient Greeks had a method by which 
they could get rid of troublemakers and ob- 
jectionable characters. They could hold an 
election of the qualified voters, and if a ma- 
jority could be obtained, they could banish 


or ostracize a man—that is, they could send 
him out of the country. They voted by writ- 
ing the name of the objectionable one on an 
oyster shell, which in the Greek was ostrakon. 
There might have been some injustices done, 
but I sometimes wish that we might have 
such a system here. We could ship some of 
our local Communists back to the land of 
Joey Stleensik. It would be perfectly satis- 
factory for them to be Communists over 
there, but not over here. - 

During World War I several applicants were 
examined in Federal court in Knoxville on 
their applications to become American citi- 
zens. Because of the war the Attorney Gen- 
eral was just a little more careful than on 
ordinary occasions. One question that was 
asked of all applicants was this: “In the 
event of war between the United States and 
the country from which you came, would you 
fight for the United States?” This question 
was put to a young Armenian and he an- 
swered it with two words, “Most gladly.” No 
one could doubt his sincerity or suspect that 
he would ever betray this country. 

But what does it mean to be an American? 
This can perhaps be better answered by a for- 
eigner than by a native American who has 
never Known what injustice and oppression 
are. 

Our Government has been forced to go 
through its various departments in Washing- 
ton with a fine-tooth comb and rid our gov- 
ernmental service of those who are disloyal 
to our form of government, There is no crit- 
icism of this except from a few crack-brains 
who are more loyal to some dictatorial for- 
eign government than they are to our own. 
The only criticism that loyal Americans could 
possibly make is that it has been too long 
delayed. 

Strictly speaking, all of us are foreigners, 
and our loyalty is not to be measured by the 
length of time that our ancestors have been 
here but by how loyal and patriotic they have 
been and how loyal and patriotic we are to- 
day. That is the standard by which we are 
to be measured. 

But it is all too true that countless thou- 
sands have come to our shores within recent 
years and after being here about 6 months 
would get a bath, change their names and 
begin an agitation and form a conspiracy to 
destroy our present form of government. The 
lamentable thing about it all is that in far 
too many instances our courts have con- 
doned this very thing by permitting these 
governmental saboteurs to remain in this 
country. 

But what does it mean to be an American? 
The friends and enemies of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution will admit that 
they are patriotic and want to see this gov- 
ernment preserved in its present form. In 
1923 a poem was read before the Manhattan 
Chapter of the D. A. R., on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding; and this poem 
will give a compelling idea of what it means 
to be an American: 


“What does it mean to be an American? 
Around a foreign group the question ran— 
I strive to answer it the best I can. 

What does it mean? I look across the years. 

I see them come—but through a mist of 
tears, 

Our gallant forbears, full of hopes and fears. 

I see them leave behind, for conscience’s 
sake, 

The homes they loved, the ties so hard to 
break, 

Their questing, wandering, westward way to 
take. 

I see them face and fight the wilderness, 

And from its wildness wrest and win success, 

I see them take their living from the soil, 

The man and woman joined in homely 
toil— 

Where then they planted, now our heart 
roots coil. 

{ see them build their homes, their house of 
prayer, 

And when its bell rings out upon the air 
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I see them kneel in simple worship there. 
I hear the drums of War's alarum beat. 
I see them seize their arms, rise to their 
feet 
Their enemies’—and Liberty’s—to meet. 
I see great cities rise, a nation grow, 
To whose breast Earth’s eager pilgrims go! 
To be an American—is to be one 
In whom these brave inheritances run— 
A worthy daughter or a noble son, 
And ye, who seek America today, 
To succor you, to wipe your tears away, 
Must come as they came, in that older day! 
Their questing made a noble pilgrimage, 
Their daring wrote a bright, illuminated 
page— 
Their dreaming is our country’s heritage! 
New pilgrims from the land beyond the sea, 
If true Americans you wish to be, 
Take them to be your pattern, reverently. 
Forget the Old World wrongs and tyranny, 
Reject the new, base use of Liberty— 
Read well the page they wrote in history. 
Each tablet and each monument mark well 
That we, remembering, have raised to tell 
How they were victors—how here they fell! 
Bow your uncovered heads in reverence deep 
Beside the honored places where they 
sleep— 
The memory of their deeds forever keep! 
Learn to respect, all ye who cannot share 
The brave inheritance we proudly wear 
As heirs of those who lie so silent there! 
They dreamed and dared—and died, when 
need arose; 
In true American their red blood flows! 
Who fail to honor it, we call our country’s 
foes. 
Around a foreign group the question ran: 
What does it mean to be an American? 
And I have answered it the best I can.” 
—Roselle M. Montgomery. 
If doubts come to you about the honor, 
honesty, integrity, and fair dealing of your 
country, read the last three pages of A Man 
Without a Country; that will heal you and 
cure you of any doubts. 





Czechoslovakia 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following poem: 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Oh, little people of the ravished plain, 
No longer free of purpose, but the prey 
Of new aggression, bending to the rain 
Of man-made tumult in your storm-dark 
day. *  ** 
The world can hold no sunrise while the sun 
Goes down behind your hills, which once 
you trod 
In cheerful self-reliance, everyone 
Pledged to his daily labor, and to God— 
The world can know no honor, while the 
thrust 
Has reached your breast. 
sword 
Of cunning perfidy, which does to death 
The broken bcdy of the plighted word. 
We bow in shame before the fact—and yet 
You are not conquered * * * still the 
vital spark 
Burns on to future freedom, while you set 
Its focus and its flame within the dark. 
You are not conquered while your lips intone 
The ancient Credo of your living faith— 
Your hearts have set to music, like my own, 
One challenge * * * “Give us liberty 
or death.” 


Dishonorable 


Alice Garland Steele, 
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Standards for Congressional 
Investigations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am inserting an 
article which appeared in the March 1948 
edition of the Record of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, writ- 
ten by Hon. Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
United States district judge, district of 
Massachusetts. 

At every attempt to revise the proce- 
dure applicable to congressional investi- 
gations, one or more Members charge the 
supporters of such legislation with com- 
munism. I am certain that no one will 
have the temerity to accuse the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
or any of its officers or members, of being 
Communists or Communist sympathizers, 
nor can anyone charge Judge Wyzanski 
with being a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer. Judge Wyzanski is a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Law School, has 
served as solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, as Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, and as special counsel for 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. He 
has lectured on Government at Harvard 
and has been an overseer of Harvard 
University since 1943. He is a member 
of the Council of the American Law In- 
stitute and a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Continuing Legal Education. 
His article follows: 

STANDARDS FOR CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Ever since the first congressional investiga- 
tion—begun in 1792 and involving St. Clair, 
the Governor of the Northwest Territory— 
there has been vigorous public debate on the 
scope, methods, and effectiveness of con- 
gressional inquiries. As far back as 1832, 
John Quincy Adams raised a question which 
is still nndetermined: Can Congress rightly 
inquire into a private person’s political be- 
lief? And as comparatively recently as April 
6, 1924, Mr. Justice Holmes, in a private letter 
to Sir Frederick Pollock, was expressing 
doubts as to whether the chief effect of con- 
gressional investigations was not to foster “a 
belief too readily accepted that public men 
generally are corrupt.” 

So far Congress has never seriously enter- 
tained a measure for the reform or limita- 
tion of congressional committees, although 
there have been many procedural bills intro- 
duced, of which the latest is H. R. 4564, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, introduced 
by Mrs. HELEN GAHAGAN DovuGLas, November 
24, 1947. The aversion to these reform meas- 
ures is due in part to a justified belief that 
most investigations are satisfactory and those 
that are unsatisfactory could be cured not by 
differences in rules but only by differences 
in men and in the time they spend in pre- 
pacing for hearings. However, objection may 
also be due in part to the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which the present system gives to 
individual members of Congress. These ad- 
vantages find illustration in the persons of 
the present President of the United States 
and the senior Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The failure of Congress to reform itself is 
not however a weakness peculiar to the 
legislature. Few institutions—be they 
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courts, bar associations, administrative 
agencies, labor unions or stock exchanges— 
are quite so sensitive to their shortcomings 
and their need of reform as are outsiders. 
As Acton reminded us, “All power corrupts 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

In the absence of congressional initiative 
the disinterested public may properly review 
the situation—taking into account first the 
legal foundation of congressional inquiries 
and the present procedure and then consid- 
ering what are asserted to be the abuses of 
the present system and what if any reforms 
are worth attempting. 

Since McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. S. 135 
(1927) ) there has been no doubt that either 
House of Congress has power, through its 
own process, to compel a private individual 
to appear before it or one of its committees 
and give testimony needed to enable it to 
exercise a legislative function given to it 
under the Constitution. Prior to 1927 the 
drift was the other way. While the leading 
case, Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168 
(1880) could be explained, as Van Devanter, 
J., subsequently showed, as resting on the 
narrow ground that there Congress was in- 
quiring of a matter which was pending in 
the courts and concerning which no valid 
legislation could be had, Miller, J.’s opinion 
breathed an air of hostility to congressional 
investigations. Indeed, from Prof. Fairman’s 
researches, we now know that Miller simul- 
taneously wrote a private correspondent that 
in 1880 “the majority of the court was pre- 
pared to decide that no power” existed “to 
compel by punishment witnesses to appear 
and answer questions which may throw light 
on the legislative duties of those bodies.” 
Miller himself thought “the public has been 
much abused, the time of legislative bodies 
uselessly consumed and rights of the citizen 
ruthlessly invaded under the now familiar 
pretext of legislative investigation and that 


_it is time that it was understood that courts 


and grand juries are the only inquisitions 
into crime in this country. I do not recog- 
nize that Congress is the grand inquest of 
the Nation.” 

Despite the breadth of Van Devanter, J.’s 
opinion in Daugherty’s case and Butler, J.’s 
opinion in Sinclair v. United States (279 
U. S. 263), it has, however, been suggested, 
as, for example, in the dissenting opinion in 
United States v. Josephson (C. C. A. 2, Dec. 
9, 1947, and in a note in 47 Columbia Law 
Review 416) that there are legal limitations 
which a court would impose upon congres- 
sional inquiries. What are these possible 
limitations? 

Of the limitations which do exist, one that 
is obvious in theory, though perhaps not in 
practice, is that the investigator is limited 
to compelling testimony, which is, as Second 
United States Code, section 192, puts it, “per- 
tinent to the question under inquiry.” That 
is, a witness cannot be criminally punished 
in a court, and cannot be held by a House 
of Congress for contempt (see Sinclair v. 
U. S., 279 U. S. 263, 296-297), if he refuses 
to answer a question which is not pertinent 
to the inquiry being conducted by the House 
or one of its committees and the issue of 
pertinency is ultimately a question of law 
which a court, not Congress or a jury, may 
be required to resolve (Sinclair’s case, 
pp. 296-299). Moreover, the burden of prov- 
ing relevancy is on the prosecution (Sinclair 
case), One difficulty with applying this doc- 
trine in practice is that in every examination, 
whether by lawyers in court or by Congress- 
men in committee, so many questicns are 
preliminary and intended merely as a foun- 
dation for an ultimate direct hit at the 
target that it is customary to leave to the 
tribunal of inquiry wide discretion in de- 
termining relevancy. Almost never is its 
discretion on such determinations disturbed. 
Moreover, in congressional inquiries the 
standard by which relevancy is to be ascer- 
tained must necessarily be the relatively 
vague text of a resolution rather than the 
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allegations of a court complaint. Although 
it has been suggested that a resolution may 
be so vague that no standard of pertinency 
is supplied, and hence no compulsion to 
testify can be brought to bear on a witness, 
this suggestion has never been embodied in 
a majority opinion of any court. 

Is it beyond its power for Congress to 
compel testimony on a subject as to which 
in the absence of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution only the States can legislate? That 
there is such a limitation upon the Au- 
stralian dominion legislative body was held 
by the Privy Council per Lord Haldane in 
Attorney General for the Commonwealth of 
Australia v. Colonial Sugar Refining Co. 
(1914, A. C. 237, P. C. 1913). But I doubt 
whether such a limitation exists in the 
United States because, as now interpreted, 
our Constitution does not divide all sub- 
jects into two categories, one for the Na- 
tion and another for the States, but instead 
allows Congress to use a granted power to 
reach many matters which may be primarily 
of local concern. Examples are the Harrison 
Narcotic Act, the Social Security Act, and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. If we suppose, 
for instance, that Congress began an in- 
quiry into divorce laws, could any court be 
confident that the information gathered 
would not serve a usefu. purpose in connec- 
tion with a statute uncer the full faith and 
credit clause or in connection with tax law 
problems, such as joint returns, deductions 
or treatment of alimony? 

Is it beyond its power for Congress to com- 
pel testimony on a subject as to which Con- 
gress is inhibited by the first amendment and 
similar provisions of the Bill of Rights? As 
a matter of fact, we know that Congress has 
compelled testimony about changes cf opin- 
ion expressed by the press (see, for example, 
United States lobby investigation hearings, 
p. 3729) and organized activity leading to 
petitions to the legislature (see, for example, 
Francis E. Townsend y. United States (95 F. 
(2d) 352 (App. D. C. 1938), cert. den. 303, 
U.S. 664 (1938)). And if Congress were not 
permitted to compel testimony about the ex- 
ercise of the various liberties such as speech, 
press, assembly, and worship, Congress would 
be handicapped in framing constitutional 
legislation. Moreover, the courts would be 
handicapped in discovering the factual basis 
which was alleged to warrant legislative lim- 
its on liberties. Is not a broad factual in- 
quiry a suitable way of determining whether 
danger is “clear and present’’? 

Is it beyond its power for Congress to com- 
pel testimony when Congress has not spe- 
cifically indicated that it proposes to use the 
testimony in connection with legislation? 
To this question the answer is categorically 
“No”; Congress has power even though it 
does not expressly avow the type of legisla- 
tion, if any, it is considering enacting. Mc- 
Crain v. Daugherty (273 U. S. 135, 177-178). 

We now come to the more difficult question 
whether Congress has the power to compel 
testimony in a ventilating investigation 
where its purpose is not to enact legislation 
but solely to expose facts and opinions to a 
public view. It is important to state at the 
outset that it is almost incredible that such 
a question can arise in practice. Almost 
every imaginable investigation will include 
as one of its declared primary purposes an 
inquiry as to how existing laws are working, 
or what laws might be passed, or how appro- 
priations have been spent, or what appropri- 
ations might be made, or what other legis- 
lative action should be pursued. And it is 
unlikely that a congressional committee 
would ever avow that it had only a ven- 
tilating objective. However, if a committee 
did avow this was its sole purpose or if (as 
Clark C. J. seems to have done in Josephson’s 
case on the basis of the committee's history), 
a court found that was its sole objective, then 
the issue of congressional ventilating power 
woulc be squarely raised. On that issue 
there are clear statements by the Supreme 
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Court unfavorable to Congress. Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (103 U. S. 168, 190; McGrain v. 
Daugherty (273 U. S. 135, 173-174, 176). 
Moreover a general right of inquiry into pri- 
vate affairs has never been favored even by 
those scholars who regarded the informing 
function of a legislature as even more worthy 
of protection than the legislating function. 

A limitation which does exist is that under 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution the 
witness cannot be required to testify as to 
any matter which will incriminate him unless 
he is relieved from Federal prosecution for 
the matter concerning which he testifies. 
(Emery’s case (107 Mass. 72), (applying to a 
State legislative Mquiry); Counselman v. 
Hitchcock (142 U. S. 547), (applying to an 
ICC investigation.)) The relieving statute 
which is tow on the books (act of Jan. 24, 
1862, c. 11, 12 Stat. 333; R. S. sec. 859; 28 
U. S. C. sec. 634) unlike its predecessor (sec. 
2 of act of Jan. 24, 1857, c. 19, 11 Stat. 155, 
156), does not give that relief but only pre- 
vents the use of the witness’ own testimony 
in prosecuting him. It has been vigorously 
contended that, as the statutes now stand, a 
witness in a congressional inquiry cannot be 
required to give testimony that will incrimi- 
nate him (compare 3 Hinds Precedents 907, 
item No. 2447). But, of course, if he answers 


without claiming his privilege, his testimony. 


may be used against him. (United States v. 
DeLorenzo, 151 F. (2d) 122, 125 (C. C. A. 2).) 

Another limitation which now exists is 
that under the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution the witness cannot be com- 
pelled to respond to a subpena duces tecum 
which is unreasonably broad. (See Hale v. 
Henkel (201 U. S. 43, 76). However, the 
standard for determining reasonable breadth 
has been so liberalized in recent cases involv- 
ing subpenas from administrative agencies 
(compare Oklahoma Press v. Walling (327) 
U. S. 186)) that it is unlikely that a sub- 
pena from a congressional committee will be 
condemned as unreasonably broad. (Com- 
pare Senator Norris, 74th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
Recorp 4094, March 20, 1936). 

While it is not clearly established, it would 
appear that there is no limitation upon re- 
quiring a witness to testify as to hearsay. 
The hearsay rule was created for tribunals 
where cross-examination was a recognized 
right and where there was a substantial risk 
that inexperienced laymen would be misled. 
Even in courts the hearsay rule is no longer 
rigidly insisted upon. It is commonly dis- 
pensed with in statutes creating administra- 
tive agencies which, as Judge Learned Hand 
said, act upon the kind of evidence on which 
responsible persons are accustomed to rely 
in serious affairs. (N. L. R. B. v. Remington 
Raznd Inc., 94 F. (2d) 862, 873 (C. C. A. 2).) 
And it has no place in congressional inquiries, 
for, as Professor Frankfurter wrote in Con- 
gressional Investigations, Hands Off, 38 New 
Republic 324, 331, “Rules of evidence are but 
tools. These tools vary with the nature of 
the issues and the nature of the tribunal 
seeking facts.” 

There may exist some limitations of the 
type called privileged communications. 
Thus Mr. Samuel Seabury proposed a modi- 
fied form of attorney-client privilege (33 Col. 
L. Rev. 1, 3), and Senator Norris recognized 
a husband-wife privilege (74th Cong., 2d 
sess., Recorp 4094), and Mrs. Douglas’ bill 
H. R. 4564 even proposes that newspapermen 
should have a limited privilege of nondisclo- 
sure. (Cf. 8 Wigmore, Evidence, § 2286, note 
7 and supplement.) More interesting, how- 
ever, is whether there is anything like a State 
secret or Official information beyond con- 
gressional reach, 

Where the secret is known only to the 
President and his Cabinet or (as in the case 
of Mr. Grew’s diary) to one of his Ambassa- 
dors, it is arguable that the privilege belongs 
to the Executive and can be released only 
by the President, or with his consent. That 


_ is relevant. 


was President Grant’s view. (See, Nevins, 
Hamilton Fish, pp. 812-825.) And Professor 
Corwin says that Congress has in fact never 
subpenaed a member of the Cabinet and has 
never addressed except by way of courteous 
request an inquiry to the Secretary of State, 
(Cf. Corwin, President: Office and Powers, 
444-445. See 11 U. of Chi. L. Rev. 142.) 
Where the secret is known to a lesser official 
the privilege probably belongs to the Nation 
as a whole. It can certainly be released by 
a statute of Congress. Probably it can be 
released by one House acting alone or by 
a committee, since secrets of that lower 
dignity are often released by action of a 
subordinate executive officer and hence ought 
to be releasable by a Member of Congress, 
Where the secret is a judicial secret such 
as the proceedings of a judicial conference 
preparatory to writing an opinion, it may 
be that there is a privilege belonging to the 
judiciary, but that has not been decided, 
and might turn on whether the investiga- 
tion were with a view to legislation or to 
impeachment. 

It has been sometimes suggested that there 
is a privilege of or right to privacy so that 
private affairs need not be disclosed except 
when private conduct has made, encouraged 
or shielded official malfeasance. But if the 
investigation is for a legislative purpose and 
the question relates to a matter pertinent 
to the investigation the point that the 
answer will elicit information about private 
affairs is not a valid objection. (Sinclair v. 
United States, supra, 292-294:) Even if the 
right to be let alone is “the most compre- 
hensive of rights and the right most valued 
by civilized men” (see Brandeis J., dissent- 
ing in Olmstead v. United States (277 U. S. 
438, 478-489)) that right does not stand 
athwart a relevant question in an authorized 
investigation. 

A related, but as yet undecided point, is 
whether a witness can be compelled to state 
not the facts of his private business but his 
personal belief. Several types of questions 
of belief might be asked. A witness, particu- 
larly an expert, might be pressed for his 
opinion on a certain assumed set of facts— 
for example, on whether in the light of 
statistical data he is of opinion that an 
economic depression is likely to occur within 
the year. Such a question would plainly 
seem to require an answer. 

A closer type of question is whether the 
witness is a member of a certain political 
party or believes in a certain political creed, 
As to this type of question the immediate 
doubt is whether a man’s political adher- 
ence or personal belief is relevant to the 
particular congressional resolution of in- 
quiry under which the committee is acting. 
But suppose the political adherence or belief 
Can the question be resisted 
on a Claim of privilege? In a letter to the 
Herald Tribune the editor of the New Yorker 
has eloquently contended that “the essence 
of our political theory in this country is 
that a man’s conscience shall be a private, 
and not a public, affair and that only his 
deeds and words shall be open to survey, 
to censure, and to punishment.” Is that 
contention fully sustainable? What if the 
witness has been nominated to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Congress 
investigating his qualifications for that bi- 
partisan tribunal asks him to what political 
party he belongs? Perhaps the example is 
not entirely fair—it is a question put to a 
witness who may have elected to abandon 
his privilege by accepting a nomination; 
moreover, it is a question less about inward 
belief than outward behavior in joining a 
group. Take then the case of an alien 
appearing before the Immigration Committee 
of the House who is asked if he believes in 
the assassination of public officers or the 
overthrow of government by force and vio- 
lence, or polygamy. Cannot Congress enact 
legislation making naturalization or immi- 
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gration turn upon a person’s belief? (Sce 
8 U. S. C. secs. 705 and 136 (f). But com- 
pare Schneiderman v. United States, 320 U.S, 
118, 132 note 8, 171, 181.) And, if so, can- 
not a committee considering naturalization 
or immigration legislation ask questions 
about a witness’ belief? In short, may we 
not expect a majority of the courts to hold 
that Congress has a right to ask a witness 
his political belief or even his theOlogical 
belief (but see 8 Wigmore, Evidence, sec. 
2213), where it is pertinent to a resolution 
and where the inquiry relates to a field in 
which Congress can validly make legislative 
distinctions upon the basis of an individual's 
political or religious adherence or belief? 
Let me turn now from the narrow ques- 
tions of privilege to the broad problem of 
abuses which are asserted to characterize 
congressional inquiries. Some of those 
abuses—such as browbeating of witnesses 
and resort by the investigator to unfair 
newspaper publicity—are the kind of evil 
which may exist, unfortunately, in any tri- 
bunal, no matter what its rules, when un- 
worthy men hold office. We must not for- 
get that even courts have been presided over 
by undignified, intemperate, hectoring, even 
corrupt judges. After all, Jeffreys was a 
judge. But it is sometimes claimed that 
no court has a record which is so consistently 
below the standard of fairness as has Con- 
gress. Reference is made to the excesss of 
the lobby investigation described by John 
T. Flynn in Harper’s magazine for August 
1930 and Walter Lippmann in the Forum for 
September 1930 and to current practices of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the War Investigating Committee. Un- 
doubtedly there are people who in view of 
these abuses want Congress to abandon or 
sharply curtail the practice of compelling 
private persons to testify in legislative in- 
vestigations. 
“ Some of these persons temperamentally 
have a strong sense of privacy or have a 
feeling that dignity and decorum are among 
the highest values. But to them the fun- 
damental answer is that the democratic 
process is an open process in which we have 
deliberately chosen to sacrifice a large meéas- 
ure of the privacy, dignity, and decorum 
which characterizes other types of society in 
order to have in Pericles’ words, “discussion 
and the knowledge that is gained from dis- 
cussion” (Thuc. II, 40). Congressional in- 
vestigations are only one, if an extreme ex- 
ample of our belief that exposure is the sur- 
est guard not only against official corruption 
and bureaucratic waste, inefficiency, and 
rigidity but against private malpractices, 
divisive movements, and antisocial tenden- 
cies in the body politic. That this confi- 
dence in legislative investigations as a 
prophylactic is not absurd is demonstrated 
to some extent by the difference in the 
strength and survival quality of democracy 
in English-speaking countries where such 
investigations are encouraged and continen- 
tal countries where they have been held 
within close bounds (Cf. Ehrman, 11 U. of 
Chi. L. R. 1, 117). Perhaps France would 
have been better off if the Stavisky scandal 
had been investigated rather than hushed up. 
Others who want Congress to curtail 
these legislative investigations regard them 
as chiefly platforms for aspiring politicians, 
not ground work for understanding difficult 
problems. The viewpoint of these critics has 
perhaps been most effectively put by Sena- 
tor G. W. Pepper, Family Quarrels, page 173. 
His experience led him to believe that Sena- 
tors learned almost nothing from compelling 
private persons to testify on topics as to 
which legislation was being considered, and 
that the best way for a Senator to make up 
his mind was for him like a lawyer preparing 
a brief to dig in a library for the real facts. 
However, I am inclined to believe that his 
views reflect the habits of an unusually 
bookish type of Senator and Congressman. 
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ost politicians play by ear. When they 
ae A their eyes they tend to act at sight 
of a newspaper not sight of a scholarly book 
or a statistical abstract. As James Scott 
Reston of the New York Times remarked, 
“Senators, as is well known, are great ques- 
tioners, and like to say, with Mr. Kipling: 


“I keep six honest serving men, 
(They taught me all I knew.) 
Their names are What, and Why and When, 
And How and Where and Who.’” 


. Moreover, even if all Members of Congress 
were prepared to gain their personal knowl- 
edge of a subject from studies in the Library 
of Congress it does not follow that the in- 
tellectual development which they would 
thereby acquire would by itself warrant legis- 
lation. Every type of government, and espe- 
cially a democracy, relies upon the creation 
of a favorable public opinion for the accept- 
ance and thus the enforcement of new legis- 
lation. And there is no more legitimate 
way of making the public sympathetic with 
new legislation than to let them participate 
vicariously in their representatives’ experi- 
ences in hearing the alleged evils and the 
alleged panaceas, Even as unfriendly a wit- 
ness as Mr. Wiggin of the Chase National 
Bank confessed to the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee that investigations educate the pub- 
lic. (Pecora, Wall Street Under Oath, pp. 
186-187 (1939) .) 

A third group who want Congress to cur- 
tail legislative investigations propose not 
that investigations should be abandoned but 
that they should be handled by disinterested 
qualified commissions—either existing ad- 
ministrative agencies, like the ICC, SEC, and 
FTC, or special ad hoc commissions, like the 
industrial commission set up by President 
Wilson, the Wickersham Commission on Law 
Enforcement and on Prohibition created by 
President Hoover, or the TNEC established by 
the action of both Houses of Congress during 
President F. D. Roosevelt’s administration. 
This suggestion of ad hoc commissions is 
pressed particularly by those who admire the 
accomplishments of royal commissions func- 
tioning in the United Kingdom (cf. Frank- 
furter, the Public and Its Government). No 
doubt there is much to be said for the greater 
expertness, efficiency, sense of relevancy, and 
dignity of a commission. And it would fre- 
quently be fortunate if a commission investi- 
gation were preferred to a congressional pro- 
cedure. But it is too much to expect that 
such a preference will always be exercised. 
There are certain topics which are essentially 
more suitable for a legislative than for a lay 
committee—for example, alleged corruption, 
favoritism or inefficiency affecting public 
business, Here visitatorial power should be 
exercised by the body which levies the taxes 
and appropriates the money to keep the ex- 
ecutive departments running (Pepper, Fam- 
ily Quarrels, p. 177). And there are other 
topics on which it is quite justifiable to se- 
cure the public attention and newspaper, 
radio, and motion-picture publicity which 
Congress commands and which commissions 
generally cannot—and usually do not want 
to—attract. Examples, in my view, were the 
twe investigations in the 1930’s of the stock 
market and of the munitions industry. Both 
cut so deep into our fundamental policy, one 
in the realm of finance, the other in the 
realm of foreign affairs, that it was desirable 
to choose a tribunal of inquiry which would 
have the maximum continuous public atten- 
tion. It would not, in my opinion, have been 
desirable for the Nation to proceed to enact 
legislation on stock exchanges or on neutral- 
ity if the country as a whole had been kept 
abreast of testimony only to the extent shail 
I say that it was kept abreast of the hear- 
ings before the Wickersham Commission, an 
able, dignified but colorless body. 

If it be conceded that it is desirable that 
there should be a continuance of the practice 
of compelling private persons to testify be- 
fore congressional committees on matters 


upon which legislation may be adopted, the 
question remains as to what reforms should 
be instituted. 

Should there be a wider ambit of judicial 
review? No sensible person supposes that 
an injunction now lies against a congres- 
sional committee (Cf. Hearst v. Black, 87 F. 
(2d) 68 (Ct. of App. D. C.)) any more than 
it does against an administrat've agency 
(Cf. Myers v. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
303 U. 8S. 41) to prevent it from continuing 
an inquiry or using testimony. But it has 
been suggested that a witness who believes 
he is being subjected to an improper question 
or search or other abuse should have a review 
instanter before a court. This and, indeed, 
any other broadening of judicial review 
seem to me ill-advised remedies. A witness 
in a trial court is not allowed thus to in- 
terrupt the progress of a case by appealing 
a ruling on evidence or procedure; if he feels 
strongly the justice of his position, he can 
defy the trial court and challenge its ruling 
in a contempt proceeding; but if his objec- 
tion is minor or of doubtful validity his in- 
terest in an immediate determination has 
never been thought to outweigh the court's 
interest in prompt disposal of its business. 
And this familiar rule of court practice 
seems equally fair for legislative investiga- 
tions. Moreover, the suggestion of a broad- 
ened judicial review of legislative investiga- 
tions is founded upon a not universally 
shared view that the power of judges should 
be extended because they are ultimately the 
surest guardians of our liberty. After all it 
was a judge who told us “it must be remem- 
bered that legislatures are ultimate guard- 
ians of the liberties and welfare of the peo- 
ple in quite as great a degree as the courts” 
(Holmes, J., in Mo. K. & T. R. Co. v. May, 194 
U. S. 267, 270). Furthermore, judges can- 
not be unmindful of Senator Pepper's caveat 
that if courts should interfere too often 
there would be constant tension and quar- 
reling between two great divisions of our 
Government. As Senator Pepper reminds 
the courts “Joseph’s brethren plotted to get 
rid of him for having a dream of supervisory 
authority” (Pepper, Family Quarrels, p. 
173.) 

Should Congress enact curative legislation 
addressed to the alleged abuses of congres- 
sional investigations? A serious objection 
to the suggestion of statutory reform is that 
probably no practical statute can be devised 
which will reach some of the most serious 
abuses. As Walter Lippmann observed, these 
abuses are not to be “solved by an ingenious 
idea” for to some extent they are a reflection 
of the “mores of the Nation” (84 Forum 129, 
132). They are also a reflection of the short- 
comings of individual legislators who per- 
vert for publicity’s sake, or some like ulterior 
objective, a procedural device which is not 
inherently unfair. And yet even if all abuses 
cannot be reached by a statute, if Congress 
enacted legislation which sought to cure only 
a few glaring evils, its action might not only 
accomplish those specific cures but might 
by demonstrating its awareness of the neces- 
sity of congressional self-restraint have a sal- 
utary effect on practices not specifically out- 
lawed. Congressmen, better than most peo- 
ple, know that a statute is more than a sov- 
ereign’s command enforced by a sanction; 
it is also an educational force going beyond 
the letter of the statute book; it sets in 
motion new trends which form new social 
patterns, 

Looked at in that educational light, a 
statute might well stipulate as minimum 
standards for a legislative inquiry that a wit- 
ness called before a congressional committee 
of inquiry would have the rights (a) to have 
counsel present, (b) to file a written state- 
ment before the hearing concluded and (c) 
to have an accurate record kept of his own 
testimony. 

The right of a witness to have counsel 
present to assist him is almost universal in 
our system. The only important exception 
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is in grand jury proceedings to which, it 
should be remembered, only witnesses and 
not prospective defendants are usually sum- 
moned. Secrecy and refusal to admit coun- 
sel there have an understandable purpose 
(Cf. In re Kittle (180 d. 946, 967, S. D. 
N. Y.)). But in congressional inquiries a 
witness should have a lawyer at his elbow 
not only so that he may whisper to his client 
claims of privilege but so that he may by 
his mere presence serve to remind the com- 
mittee of investigation of the high stand- 
ards which the legal profession seeks to main- 
tain in all tribunals. All of us who sit in 
seats of authority know that not the !east of 
the restraints upon us is the unspoken judg- 
ment of our peers. 

The right of a person to file a brief writ- 
ten statement at the conclusion of his testi- 
mony or at the conclusion of testimony of 
a witness who had commented on him ad- 
versely ought also to be recognized. C. K. 
Allen, the warden of Rhodes House, Oxford, 
in his little volume on Democracy and the 
Individual has put the point well: “audi 
alteram partem is a fundamental law of 
democracy” (p. 67). The filing of a writ- 
ten statement is by now such a customary 
device in congressional hearings that its 
use is not only recognized but encouraged 
by section 133 (e) of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 812, 831). Nor 
is there any danger that a statement filed 
at the conclusion of the witness’ or of 
another’s testimony will in some way hinder 
a disclosure of evidence—as congressional 
investigators might fear—give Congress or 
the public an initially erroneous slant on 
the topics being inquired into. Indeed, the 
right to file a statement before a congres- 
sional committee at the times I have sug- 
gested finds a compelling analogy in the 
right to make a statement accorded to a 
defendant in a criminal case even in the 
eighteenth century when he could not be 
a witness on his own behalf (9 Holdsworth 
History of Law, 195-196, 229). 

A statute or a congressional rule should 
recognize that the record of a_ witness’ 
testimony including both questions and 
answers should not be edited. The only 
justification of a written record of a wit- 
ness’ examination is the preservation of a 
truthful report. The habit of editing testi- 
mony in a congressional investigation has 
been carried over from two situations where 
editing may perhaps be justified: The edit- 
ing by a Congressman of his speeches on the 
floor, and the editing by the head of a de- 
partment of his offhand remarks before an 
appropriations or like committee. But such 
editing should not be permitted where the 
report covers testimony of witnesses who 
are compelled under oath to tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
And reporters ought not to be asked to break 
their obligation of fidelity by Congressmen 
who seek to alter the record to put them- 
selves in a better light than they deserve. 

If a statute gave a witness these rights to 
have counsel present, to file a written state- 
ment before the hearing concluded, and to 
have an accurate record of his testimony, it 
would go as far as seems to me practical at 
the present time. There are other possible 
reforms, however, which seem to me worth 
mentioning, not because I believe they should 
be codified now, but because I propose that 
they should be studied by committees estab- 
lished by this and other bar associations. 


One possible reform is that a private person 
should not be compelled to testify in camera 
unless the majority of the committee ex- 
plicitly rules that the public interest requires 
that the testimony shall be kept secret. Of 
course, this would not preclude a witness 
from voluntarily submitting to a secret ex- 
amination. And in view of the proviso that I 
have stated it would not preclude a majority 
of a committee from requiring that the ex- 
amination be kept secret in cases where on 
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mature reflection it seemed to them war- 
ranted. 

Another more important reform would be 
that a witness should not be compelled to 
testify unless there is present at least one 
member of the committee who is not doing 
the principal interrogating. The most serious 
browbeating of witnesses has generally oc- 
curred when there has been no one except the 
interrogator to whom the witness could ap- 
peal. We all are aware of the extent to which 
an enthusiastic and hostile examiner may go 
unless he is occasionally reminded by a pre- 
siding officer that the witness also has rights. 
If the examiner before the congressional com- 
mittee is a lawyer who is not a Member of 
Congress, it would be sufficient for the wit- 
ness to have one Member of Congress present 
to whom he can appeal directly for a restrain- 
ing ruling. If the principal examiner is him- 
self a Member of Congress, the presence of 
another Member of Congress would afford 
some protection to the witness. 

In any serious claim of privilege the wit- 
ness ought to have the right by motion to 
urge his points before the committee as a 
whole and get their considered ruling, after 
listening to argument by the witness’ 
counsel. 

A fourth possible reform would be that a 
person who has been adversely criticized by 
a witness before the committee should have 
the right to file with the committee a lim- 
ited number of written interrogatories 
which, unless the committee by majority 
vote otherwise directed, should be answered 
in writing by the hostile witness. This type 
of written interrogatory would not delay 
and confuse, as cross-examination might 
delay and confuse, the investigation. It 
would not impose a more onerous burden on 
the critical witness than he would have to 
undergo in civil litigation in the courts. 
And it would give the offended person a rea- 
sonable chance to procure relevant evidence 
to meet the criticism. As a matter of fact, 
this proposal falls short of what some other 
commentators have thought desirable. In 
his article in the New Republic in 1924 Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter wrote that “of course, 
the essential decencies must be observed, 
namely, opportunity for cross-examination 
must be afforded to those who are inves- 
tigated or to those representing issues un- 
der investigation.” (38 New Republic, 324, 
331.) And Senator Hatcn has recently 
(Christian Science Monitor, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19, 1947, p. 24) proposed that “persons 
whose reputations are brought into ques- 
tion in any way should be permitted to pre- 
pare written questions to develop whatever 
points may be desired.” 

A fifth possible reform is that no private 
person should be compelled to testify un- 
less a majority of the committee approves 
of the issuance of a subpena to him. The 
expenditure of time and money incurred in 
attending a hearing is always a burden. It 
is a burden which in appropriate cases must 
be borne if government is to function at its 
highest level. But the burden of going to 
Washington and of having one’s affairs ex- 
posed to a pitiless blaze of publicity ougnt 
not to be imposed on the unwilling unless 
there is substantial ground for believing 
that there will be a corresponding benefi«. 
It is difficult for any investigator to judge 
fairly this issue of relative burden and bene- 
fit in an. investigation in which he is :nter- 
ested. That is why in ordinary criminal 
cases the fourth amendment prohibits a 
search or seizure unless a disinterested offi- 
cial, not himself an investigator, finds there 
is probable cause. While the letter of that 
clause of the fourth amendment does not 
apply to a congressional committee, it would 
seem in accord with its policy, and in ac- 
cord with the policy of civil litigation that 
allows a subpena to be quashed by a judge, 
that in congressional investigations sub- 


penas to private persons should require the 
vote of a majority of a committee. 

Let me restate that in my view none of 
these five possible reforms of (a) open hear- 
ings, (b) presence of a Congressman other 
than the principal interrogator, (c) motions 
addressed to the whole committee, (d) filing 
of interrogatories, and (e) concurrence of a 
majority of the committee in issuing sub- 
penas ought to be immediately codified in 
a statute or congressional rule. In my judg- 
ment, they and other similar proposals ought 
to be considered in the light of the actual 
workings of congressional committees by com- 
mittees on congressional investigations to be 
appointed by bar associations. The mere 
creation of such bar committees would have 
a salutary effect in alerting Members of Con- 
gress to the abuses of the present system 
and in mobilizing professional opinion to 
guide Congress and the public to sensible 
solutions. In the long run, it might con- 
ceivably appear that the use of these watch- 
dogs had obviated the need of erecting 
boundary marks or fences; and even if that 
happy consequence did not follow, it is at 
least possible that it would be sufficient if 
the bar associations proposed not an iron- 
clad statutory scheme but a limited statute 
on interrogatory procedure and what might 
be called canons of behavior for legislative 
and like committees of inquiry. If such a 
pattern of conduct were widely endorsed by 
the best professional opinion, it might be 
as effective as judicial decrees and legislative 
enactments in bringing about fair play. It 
would create a standard to which a witness 
might repair. It would be a moral force 
constantly felt in the Halls of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the greatest step that this 
Congress can take in preserving Ameri- 
can liberties and American democracy is 
to give immediate and serious considera- 
tion to revising its procedure for the con- 
duct of congressional investigations. 





Public Opinion Survey With Reference to 
the Marshall Plan 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under a unanimous-consent request, I 
am inserting a very important letter in 
the Recorp written by Frank E. Gannett, 
president of the Gannett Newspapers, 
with reference not only to his views re- 
lating to the Marshall plan and other 
phases of foreign relief but also the re- 
sults of a survey made by the Committee 
for Constitutional Government. 

I have great confidence in the views 
of Mr. Frank Gannett, because I have 
known him for the past half century. 
He has had a world-wide experience as 
an observer of conditions; therefore, his 
views on foreign relations are of the 
greatest importance. 

It is evident as the sunlight of truth is 
turned into the dark and devious scheme 
known as the Marshall plan that it will 
be resisted by every patriotic person in 
the country. 
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Mr. Gannett’s letter and the survey, 
to which I have referred, follow: 


THe GANNETT NEWSPAPERS, 
Rochester, N. Y., March 5, 1948. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND Dear Sir: Seldom has there 
been before Congress an issue as important 
= the future of America as the Marshall 
plan. 

Some eminent persons have discussed the 
question. We are familiar with the argu- 
ments that have been advanced. And I hope 
you will not be misled by the propaganda 
that has been let loose upon the Nation 

These facts cannot be overlooked: 

1. No amount of money that we may pour 
into Europe can stop the spread of com- 
munism. 

2. The large sums that we have poured 
into Czechoslovakia through UNRRA did not 
save that country; the Government was taken 
over by a minority—38 percent. 

3. We have, according to the President, 
spent $15,000,000,000 in Europe. To what 
advantage? 

4, We are now asked to send more money, 
or war material, or men, to Greece. Wi!l the 
begging never end? Are we already in 
World War III in Greece? 

5. Five hundred million dollars are now 
asked for China. I was in China last sum- 
mer, and became convinced that money can- 
not save the Chinese Government. 

6. Our resources are not limitless. We can 
raise these staggering sums from only two 
sources: From additional taxes upon the 
overburdened taxpayers, or by running the 
printing press, causing inflation and reduc- 
ing the value of our dollar. 

7. Do you realize what $1,000,000,000 is? 
If we printed a dollar every minute of the day 
and night, it would take 2,000 years to print 
$1,000,000,000. To print $17,000,000,000 would 
require 33,000 years. 

8. Anyone who reads the financial pages 
today sees alarming, dangerous symptoms 
and signs of an approaching depression. It 
is no time to spend—or commit ourselves to 
spend—hillions in Europe, when we face a 
serious financial problem here at home. 

9. With the Russian situation very tense, 
it is time to put our own house in order, to 
make America prosperous and strong enough 
to save itself. Only then can it hope to 
help the world. We must not weaken our- 
selves with costly and futile efforts in any 
direction. 

10. Of course, we want to do all we can to 
relieve hunger and suffering anywhere, but 
we cannot feed all the world or give all people 
freedom and liberty. History proves one 
can’t buy democracy or peace. 

11. Stalin and Poland ostensibly oppose the 
Marshall plan; probably because in their 
devious thinking they know that their oppo- 
sition will further its adoption, which, in 
reality, they may favor. Moscow knows that 
the most dangerous thing for America is to 
overspend itself into inflation. We will not 
be very smart if we allow Moscow, by reverse 
English, to jockey us into a losing position 
which she would like us to take. 

12. Propagandists claim that a majority of 
Americans favor the Marshall plan. That is 
not true, when a cross section of the people 
are given an opportunity to say exactly what 
kind of aid and how much they have in mind 
for Europe. 

The Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment circulated a questionnaire to 50,000 
lawyers, 50,000 physicians, and to thousands 
of the committee’s supporters in all of the 48 
States. The first 3,017 returns were tabu- 


lated and analyzed, and furnish a clue as to 
the widespread attitude of informed and 
thoughtful people. 
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I hope you can take time to read the en- 
closed enlightening analysis of these opinion 
returns made by Dr. Wiliford I. King, eco- 
nomics professor emeritus of New York Uni- 
versity and onetime president of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK E. GANNETT. 


—_— 


HicH LIGHTS OF OPINION ON THE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM AS REFLECTED IN THE 
ANALYSIS OF NATION-WIDE POLL OF EDUCATED 
AMERICANS 
Nine to 1 against $17,000,000,000 4-year 

commitment. 

Three to 1 against $6,800,000,000 in 15 
months. 

Four to 1 against advances to governments, 
favor advances mainly or solely to private 
enterprises. 

Ten to 1 in favor of requiring foreign gov- 
ernments to pledge their assets to secure 
loans. 

Twenty to 1 would restrict use of loans and 
require governments to guarantee loans to 
their citizens. 

Twenty-one to 1 against subsidizing Eu- 
ropean socialism, 

Only 26 to 33 percent believe loans will 
retard Soviet’s westward push. 

Seventy-two percent would confine loans 
to private enterprises. 

Seventy-two percent would require repay- 
ment in American dollars. 

Five out of 8 would confine aid to relieving 
hunger and distress. 

Nine out of 10 would require reduction of 
Federal spending equivalent to appropria- 
tions for foreign aid. 


WHAT EDUCATED AMERICANS THINK ABOUT THE 
MARSHALL PLAN 


In January 1948 the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government sent out to many 
thousands of physicians and lawyers, and to 
other thousands of its own friends and sup- 
porters a questionnaire designed to ascertain 
their views concerning the Marshall plan for 
European relief. To date, more than 3,000 
people have taken the trouble to fill in an- 
swers to some or all of the 19 questions asked. 
In numerous cases, the answers were so qual- 
ified that it was impossible to include them 
in the tabulation. In many instances, some 
of the queries were left unanswered. The 
numerical analysis of the returns which is 
presented below necessarily deals solely with 
those who gave definite, unequivocal answers 
to the questions as propounded. What is 
shown by the votes of those people who had 
clear-cut ideas on vhe particular queries 
which they answered? Here are the results: 

1. Do you favor giving or lending to or in 
western European nations, over a 4-year pe- 
riod, some sum such as the $17,000,000,000 
proposed under the Marshall plan? Yes, 263; 
no, 2,491. 

The vote is more than 9 to 1 against any 
such loug-term commitment. 

2. Do you favor giving or lending a smaller 
sum? Yes, 1,323; no, 934. 

Fifty-nine percent of those returning defi- 
nite votes favored giving some relief to 
Europe, but, as one would naturally expect, 
the 1,323 persons favoring such a policy had 
various ideas as to the amounts to be dis- 
bursed. The votes of those 480 mentioning 
specific sum were distributed as follows: 


Votes 

Under $5,000,000,000__.._....__.....--.. 205 
$5,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000_._-._.___ 199 
$10,000,000,000 or over.....----_---..._- 76 
Pa ansias rtance tascam tea Sing ea 480 


The sentiment of the voters is decidedly in 
favor of keeping the 4-year-aid total below 
$10,000,000,000. 

8a. Do you think that the commitment 
should be made for 15 months only and for 
$6,800,000,000? ‘Yes, 528; no, 1,664. 


The proposal to send to Europe $6,800,000,- 
000 in 15 months is rejected by more than 
three-fourths of those having definite views 
on the subject. 

3b. Do you think that the 15 months’ com- 
mitment should be for— 


Votes 

Less than $2,000,000,000?___........_.-- 88 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,900,000,000?__..-.-. 230 
pe ey Se a en 377 
alae calcd cs easel cnet hate aalenaie 695 


Of the 1987 voters who expressed definite 
opinions on the 15 months’ commitment, 
only 695, or 35 percent, favored giving any 
considerable aid. Of this 35 percent, some- 
what more than half favored sending 
$4,000,000,000 or more. 

4a. If you favor making gifts or loans, do 
you believe that the money should be ad- 
vanced to governments? Yes, 431; no, 1,751. 

4b. If loans are extended, ought the ad- 
vances to be made mainly or solely to pri- 
vate enterprise? Yes, 1,578; no, 365. 

Those having definite opinions voted 4 
to 1 against advancing money to govern- 
ments, and in favor of confining mainly or 
solely to private enterprise any loans which 
may be made. 

5. If governments receiving aid have as- 
sets such as oil reserves or American securi- 
ties, should they be required to pledge these 
for moneys advanced Yes, 2,387; no, 222. 

The vote is more than 10 to 1 for 
compelling foreign governments possessing 
valuable governmental assets to secure their 
loans by pledging these assets. Note that 
this vote does not necessarily endorse any 
confiscation of assets owned by private 
citizens. 

6a. Should the money be loaned without 
strings Yes, 121; no, 2,441. 

6b. Should we as lenders impose restric- 
tions on the use of any money advanced? 
Yes, 2,493; no, 114. 

By a vote of more than 20 to 1, those 
having definite opinions hold that we 
should regulate the use of any money lent 
to Europe. The “no strings” idea receives 
scanty support indeed. 

7. Should money be lent to socialistic gov- 
ernments which by rationing, regimentation, 
and restrictive measures are producing in- 
dustrial stagnation and stifling food pro- 
duction? Yes, 121; no, 2,602. 

The vote to bar lending money to social- 
istic governments engaged in regimenting 
their citizens is more than 21 to 1, a very 
close approach to unanimity, European gov- 
ernments qualifying for aid under this lim- 
itation would be few in number. 

8. Should we make loans mainly on the 
hypothesis that the use of the money will 
retard or block Russia's advance into western 
Europe? Yes, 685; no, 1,910. 

9. Do you feel that a loan, if made, will 
actually tend to block the advance of com- 
munism? Yes, 805; no, 1,660. 

Only 26 percent of those expressing definite 
views believe that the Marshall plan is likely 
to retard or stop the advance of the Russian 
“bear” into western Europe; only 33 percent 
think that it will tend to block the onward 
march of communism. 

10. Should money be advanced solely to 
private concerns the legitimate business ac- 
tivities of which are not seriously hampered 
by government controls? Yes, 1,633; no, 645. 

Of those having clear-cut views, 72 percent 
favor confining monetary advances to private 
concerns not seriously hampered by govern- 
mental controls. This ruling would, of 
course, bar loans to industries controlled by 
government. 

11. Should we lend only to private con- 
cerns which it seems probable will repay the 
loans when they fall due? Yes, 1,593; no, 
656. 
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12. Should we require each government to 
participate in or guarantee part of every loan 
to one of its citizens? Yes, 1,441; no, 705 

Seventy-one percent of those expressing 
definite views believe that we ought to have 
at least a reasonable chance of getting our 
money back. They are not ready to “kiss it 
good-bye.” Two out of three voters believe 
that we should reinforce this possibility by 
requiring each foreign government to under- 
write at least partially, the loans made to its 
citizens. 

13a. Should we require that all loans be 
repaid in American dollars? Yes, 1,572; no, 
602. 

13b. Would payment in the currency of the 
recipient country be acceptable? Yes, 277; 
no, 1,203. 

Seventy-two percent of the clear-cut votes 
were cast in favor of requiring that money 
lent be repaid in American dollars. How- 
ever, 159 voters out of 2,420, or approximately 
1 in 15,believes that payments in goods would 
constitute a satisfactory settlement. Only 
one voter in five feels that payment in the 
currency of the borrowing country should be 
permissible. 

14, Should we supply food and other mate- 
rials, as emergency gifts, to overcome hunger 
and distress, and limit our aid to this? 
Should so limit aid, 1,559. Should not so 
limit aid, 956. 

Five out of eight of those stating definite 
opinions believe that any aid sent should be 
confined to relieving hunger and distress. 

15. Should it be required that for every 
dollar appropriated for European aid a dollar 
reduction in the Federal Government's do- 
mestic expenditures be made to forestall in- 
flation and higher taxes? Yes, 2,335. No, 
245. 

More than nine-tenths of those voters 
taking definite stands insist that every doi- 
lar appropriated for European aid be offset 
by a dollar reduction in domestic Federal ex- 
penditures. Clearly, increased governmental 
spending is not favored by this group. 

On the other hand, they do favor the ex- 
tension of emergency aid to those people in 
western Europe who are hungry and cold. 

As noted above, of those voting definitely 
more than 80 percent believed that loans 
should be made solely to private concerns. 
Typical comments of those holding this point 
of view are as follows: 

“I think it is essential that all business 
recovery be handled by private loans to pro- 
ducing concerns or individuals in the vari- 
ous countries on a business basis. Of course, 
meantime, we should observe question No. 14, 
supplying emergency gifts.” (J. S. T.) 

“I believe the loans are essential in our 
own interests, provided they are managed on 
strictly business principles, controlled by 
men of proved business experience and in- 
tegrity. The ideal way would be for the 
loans to be made by private firms to private 
firms as far as possible. Governments should 
be kept out of the picture as much as is 
practical.” (G. H. F.) 

Many of those voting feel that any lending 
done should be by private concerns and not 
by our Government. Typical expressions of 
this point of view run as follows: 

“Capital financing of European countries, 
or citizens, should be done by private United 
States capital and not by the Government.” 
(D. E. C.) 

“I would like to have governments encour- 
age loans from private concerns to private 
concerns without interference. I am also in 
favor of decreased Federal expenditures.” 
(A. H.) 

“The American Government has no right 
or qguthority to tax the American people to 
raise funds to throw away, give away, or to 
lend to anyone. If foreign governments or 
foreign corporations wish to borrow, they 
should borrow from private corporations who 
can name the terms upon which the loan is 
made.” (C. R. H.) 
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“I am opposed to Government loans, for 
they have a tendency to become political and 
are seldom successful. When England loaned 
money to our country in its early beginnings, 
it was to private enterprise and these loans 
helped build up the country and were fully 
repaid. I have observed that the English 
loans are usually by individuals or companies 
organized for the purpose, and that they 
continue to be to private enterprise.” (C. A. 
Ww.) 

Many of those making comments believe 
that we should not give charity, but should 
only help the Europeans to help themselves. 
For example: 

“No money should be given or loaned ex- 
cept to make their nations self-supporting.” 
(W. F. G.) 

“I believe we should have a recovery pro- 
gram and not just a relief program. How- 
ever, I think its administration should be by a 
separate agency and every dollar ought to be 
made to do full duty.” (R.E.0O.) 

“A policy which aims at helping them help 
themselves should be tried, for perhaps a year, 
to give them a chance to show their good 
faith.” (A. E. B.) 

Other commentators emphasize the im- 
portance of careful administration of any 
funds sent abroad. Thus: 

““My idea is to give, since they will probably 
not pay back anyway, a reasonable amount 
for the following purposes: * 

“1. Food and supplies to alleviate suffering 
to some extent, carefully regulated, so that 
it will get to the people, instead of the poli- 
ticans. 

“2. Money, material, and machinery direct 
to associations and business firms, where it is 
believed that it will help them build up their 
own economy, and help them help them- 
selves.” (D. W. W.) 

“Peace cannot be obtained, or communism 
stopped solely by the use of money or through 
the activities of governmental bureaus; more 
depends on the administration of a loan or 
gift than on the amount in dollars and 
cents.” (B.S. B.) 

“The aid should be administered along 
business lines, not through the executive 
branch nor the State Department.” (A M. 
H.) 

A widespread opinion is that aid to Eu- 
rope should be extended strictly on a chari- 
table basis. Examples of this point of view 
are: 

“If the people of any country are, for some 
reason other than the fact that they do not 
want to or will not work, in dire need of 
help to keep from starving or freezing, 
then there is every reason why the people 
of the rest of the world (not only the people 
of the United States) should aid them by 
and through private charities, existing or cre- 
ated for that purpose. This charity should 
not, however, be a continuing thing, support- 
ing the people in idleness, but only on an 
emergency basis in the same manner as after 
a major disaster, such as earthquake, fire, or 
fiood, and until such time as they are able 
to help themselves.” (E. L. F.) 

“I favor making gifts of food and other 
materials to foreign governments for the pur- 
pose of overcoming hunger and distress. I 
favor making loans to private enterprises for 
the purpose of restoring the productive facill- 
ties of the country involved and making it 
self-supporting.” (G. M. J.) 

“My sympathy goes out to the poor peoples 
of Europe and Asia. However, short of strict- 
ly emergency gifts to alleviate hunger and 
actual distress, I’m in favor of making all 
such donations through agencies entirely fa- 
miliar with needs, and in position to control 
distribution of the actual gifts.” (H. 8S. G.) 

Others believe that, in general, charity 
breeds mainly future trouble, and that Uncle 
Sam has neither the right nor the duty to 
play Santa Claus. Here are some samples of 
this point of view: 
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“I am definitely in favor of aiding the des- 
titute and needy, even at risk to ourselves; 
but 1 am opposed to the role of Santa Claus 
to the entire world, with little expectation of 
surviving ourselves, or at least escaping a 
greatly reduced standard of living in America. 
Industrial rehabilitation should be left to the 
people of Europe.” (J. E. M.) 

“My previous experience as to giving has 
been that it does not help recipients, and 
that it creates an envious, jealous attitude.” 


@(E. W. H.) 


“I do not believe the United States has any 
authority under the Constitution to tax 
Americans to give or lend money to foreign 
countries, even for charitable purposes. If 
the United States is to help Europe it should 
be through the Red Cross and voluntary con- 
tributions. Supporting foreign countries is 
not a function of the United States Govern- 
ment.” (M. A. R.) 

“I favor democratic government at home 
first, and, after and when we have satisfac- 
tory samples here, then let’s try and spread 
it.” (J. W. K.) 

The general conclusion must be that the 
type of European relief plan advocated by 
those replying to the questionnaire is some- 
thing radically different from General Mar- 
shall’s idea of the correct procedure for re- 
habilitating western Europe and preventing 
the spread of communism. 

WIL.Forp I. KING, 
Chairman of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government. 
FEBRUARY 28, 1948. 
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HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Crown Hill Citizen, dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1848, together with excerpts of 
letters received by me from my constitu- 
ents. They follow: 

RENT CONTROL 

The vast majority of the residents of Crown 
Hill (over 90 percent) are renters. 

On February 19 the National Apartment 


Owners Association placed a full page adver- 


tisement in one of our daily papers trying to 
sell us the idea of writing our representatives 
in Congress requesting them to terminate 
rent control. This advertisement fs a gross 
insult to our intelligence and as such is and 
should be deeply resented. As to the con- 
tents of the advertisement, it has no prece- 
dent for misstatements, misrepresentation 
of purported facts or juggling of statistics. 
The unmitigated nerve of those who would 
publish such tripe is only matched by their 
greed. 

As there are two sides to everything, let us 
examine rent control from both sides. The 
landlord group are agitating for an end to 
controls and claiming that they will volun- 
tarily police their own industry and. keep 
rents within reason. That is very, very silly. 
In the first place, if they are content to have 
rents kept within reason, they have no quar- 
rel with a law that compels them to do Just 
that. In the second place, who is to deter- 
mine what is reasonable; and in the third 

lace, without a law they, the landlord group, 
ave no means to restrain any owner who is 
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not satisfied with a reasonable rental from 
kicking out his GI tenants today and renting 
to profiteers and black marketeers at an ad- 
vance of two, three, or more hundred percent. 
That is not a guess. It is the record of just 
what happened in the few hours we were 
without controls. 

The landlord group claim that they are not 
making a return on their investments. Well, 
gentlemen, just what return are the ex-GI’s 
making on the investment of 4 years of the 
best part of their lives devoted to protecting 
your property? And what about the debt you 
owe to the widows and children of those who 
gave their lives to protect your property? 
Would you kick them out in the street to- 
morrow because they could not stand to have 
their rents doubled or trebled? If it were not 
for these same GI’s, you would have no head- 
ache over rent control; you would have noth- 
ing to rent, as your properties would be oc- 
cupied by those that they fought and you 
would be working for them. 

Make no mistake about public sentiment 
and do not, such of you as to whom this ap- 
plies, let your ruthless greed delude you into 
thinking you will be permitted to make an 
unrestrained killing due to the housing short- 
age while there are any ex-GI’s living in con- 
verted garages, chicken coops, and dog houses, 
or that you will be permitted to kick out in 
the streets such as are lucky enough to have 
an apartment in order to make way for war 
profiteers who can afford to pay a 200-percent 
advance in rent, 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS ON RENT CONTROL 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 27, 1947. 
Dear Mrs. DovcGias: I am an old woman 
734 years with only $55-a-month pension. 
I am a very good manager and can live very 
comfortably if rents do not go over 15 per- 
cent higher. * * * It would be impos- 
sible for me to find a new place if I should 
be evicted, so please do what you can to save 
all of us old pensioners from being put on 

the street. 
Mrs. Katie D. Cox. 


Los ANGELES, CaLIr., July 3, 1947. 
Dear Mrs. Doucias: I'am writing you in 
regard to our rents. Since July 1 my rent 
has been increased from $18 a month to $3 
aday. * * * Now I beg of you in tears, 
what can I do? I have lived in this small 
hotel for 10 years. * * * Now he comes 
along and hands us a notice to pay $3 a day 
or get out. Where can I go? I am 67 years 
old and alone. What can I do, and all I 
have is a pension. Please, oh please, help 
me. J have walked the streets days and 
night, and I can’t find any other shelter. 
What can I do? I must also eat something. 
I do feel like jumping out of my window, 

and there are so many like me. 
Mrs. GRACE HOwsoNn, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 20, 1948. 
DeEAR Mrs. DouGitas: A woman I knew—80 
years of age—was picked up on the street and 
taken to the hospital, where she passed away 
a few days later with a heart attack. She 
had been tramping the streets 3 weeks look- 
ing for a room and would have been evicted 
in another week. Cannot something be done 

so that tenants can be protected? 
Mrs. GRACE M. LINNEY. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., February 25, 1948. 

Dear Mrs..Douctas: I am living in an apart- 
ment house where there are eight other pen- 
sioners. One almost blind, but it is won- 
derful how she does all her own work. 
* * * Now, Mrs. Douctas, why don’t some 
of those men that don’t seem to care to do 
anything about rent control, this thing that 
don’t seem to bother them, * * * just 
stop and think these questions over. If I 
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am without family and money, where would 
I go? How would I live? We receive $60 a 
month, and I am very grateful, but one 
cannot buy anything outside of bare neces- 


sities. 
Mrs. Mase. E, HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Apri 24, 1947. 
Dear Mrs. Dovetas: I am pleading with 
you not to raise the rent control this and 
next year. I am a disabled veteran and can’t 


fford a raise in rent. 
HARLAND A. MCCLINE. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., February 27, 1947. 

Dear Mrs. Dovctas: Here at the University 
of Southern California we are engaged in a 
huge petition campaign to have rent controls 
left at their present level. We feel that it is 
extremely important to student veterans that 
rentals do not rise beyond what it is reason- 
able to pay. If rent controls are lifted or re- 
moved it may mean that thousands of veter- 
ans will be forced to quit school and seek em- 
ployment in order to keep a roof over their 
heads. 

JESSE UNRICH, 


Student Housing Chairman and 
Veterans’ Representative, TRO- 
VETS, U.S.C. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., February 16, 1948. 
DEAR Mrs. Douc.as: I am asking you to do 
something about the rents. * * * My 
husband is old and we can just about make 
ends meet the high price of foods. There is 
nothing left for clothes and shoes. * * * 
Please help us old folks. 
Mrs. ARTHUR HITE. 


—_— 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., January 18, 1947. 
Dear Mrs. Dovucias: I am a disabled vet- 
eran of World War II. I am receiving re- 
habilitation under Public Law 16. * * * 
I am married and have a baby boy. Even a 
general increase in rents is Jeopardy in the 
cost of living to both myself and many other 
small people. When rent control went off 
my rent rose 100 percent. Even if I paid it, 
I would still be filled with fear that we would 
be evicted. Abolition of fear is included in 
the Atlantic Charter. We fought a war 
against it, but still it exists and in our own 
United States. And the irony of this whole 
thing, Representative Dovuc as, is that the 
guy who saved these houses, buildings, and 

stores is the veteran who is homeless. 
BERNARD F. COTTER. 


—_—— 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., February 10, 1948. 

Dear Mrs. Doucias: I am writing to you 
because I am frightened that the new rent- 
control bill will leave us 15 percenters un- 
protected * * * something I just cannot 
understand. Why are we to be penalized for 
something Congress forces us into? I am 
sure no one signed voluntarily. It was pre- 
sented to us and we signed. There was no 
choice in the matter. To many of us the 
increase was a great burden and, particularly 
in our case, we had just painted our apart- 
ment at our own expense which made our 
rent $10 a month higher, right there. Fur- 
thermore, Congress allowed the increases 
to go into effect 8 months before the old 
rent-control bill actually expired. 

This hardly seemed fair but we were will- 
ing to accept it in order to safeguard the 
security of a roof over cur heads. My hus- 
band is a veteran and we are trying to get 
back into a normal life again but how is this 
possible when we are faced with the fear of 
who knows what if we are not covered also 
in the new bill? 

Mrs. LILLIAN W. FREEDMAN. 
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Los ANGELES, CauiF., January 24, 1945. 

Dear Mrs. Dovatas: I hope you will consider 
the helplessness of tenants in the approach- 
ing expiration of rent control, and do some- 
thing in our behalf that will allow us to go 
on living. 

To appease the landlady I met her over- 
ceiling demands more than half way, but 
this has proved not enough to insure undis- 
turbed tenancy if Government control is 
lifted. 

Would that something could be enacted 
easing the landlords’ claims of hardship and 
still protect well behaved tenants from evic- 
tion. It is hard enough to pay the rent (I 
am paying over the 15 percent increase al- 
lowed), but eviction with no place to go is 
appalling and disastrous to one’s mental and 
physical condition and has a destructive 
effect on the United States when this condi- 
tion is prevalent throughout the country. 

Mrs. E. G. WooDBRIDGE. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 22, 1947. 
Dear Mrs. DouGLas: We permanent guests 
in hotels in Los Angeles are facing a prob- 
lem. The hotel where I have lived for 10 years 
has given all permanent guests a verbal notice 
that we will be taken off permanent rates 
and put on daily, transient rates * * * 
I am a middle-aged woman. I work for the 
telephone company and I am a Spanish- 
American War widow with a small pension. 
I get a very modest wage at the telephone 
company, and I cannot afford such a raise 
and there is no place to go in Los Angeles. 
Mrs. ROSALIE WOLFSBERG. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Dear Mrs. Dovuctas: As you know, shop 
girls, waitresses, pensioners, and clerks are the 
one most affected and who can least afford 
these raises. * * * It would be a simple 
matter if they could go elsewhere but such 
is not the case as space is not available. 
Ear. W. FRASE. 


Deaaz Mrs. Dovctas: Since 1930 I have lived 
at the Hotel and for the last several 
years I have been paying $18.50 per month 
but today I received a formal notice that my 
rent will be $2 a day and that I will be on a 
transient basis. This will be an advance of 
Over 2,000 percent. * * * There are over 
100 people living in the Hotel and they 
have all received similar notices. 

ALBERT G. LATHER. 








Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 29, 1947. 
Dear Mrs. Douc.Las: I, myself, am elderly as 
are a great many others in this locality and 
have a very limited amount to spend monthly 
for total expense. To us in the limited-in- 
come group a rent increase would be almost 
tragic. Arent increase is not needed to give 
owners of apartment houses at least adequate 
income return. Occupancy of all apartment 
houses has been 100 percent and yet the own- 
ers claim hardship. If a greater net income 
than ever before is a hardship then count me 

a Republican. 
JOSEPH HELLER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Dear Mrs. Dovctas: I plead to you please to 
use your influence to continue rent control, 
for if this protection is removed, it wiil cause 
many of us earning small salaries, also single 
people living in one room, to be evicted. 
Miss MARIAN JENNESS. 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., December 7, 1947. 
DEAR Mrs. DouGLas: We older ones can’t 
pay big rents. * * * It’s horrible to 
think about. 


Mrs. JuLIA NasH. 
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Max Friedman, Philanthropist and 
Esteemed Leader, Wins High Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr: Speaker, Max 
Friedman, of Knoxville, Tenn., is a noble 
character, a great and generous citizen 
leader. On March 3, 1948, more than 309 
leading citizens of Knoxville paid high 
tribute to this fine citizen and to his out- 
standing work at a testimonial dinner 
at the Heska Amuna Synagogue. The 
occasion was the dedication of a grove of 
1,000 trees to Mr. Friedman which will be 
planted in Palestine. I had the honor of 
saying a few words on this memorable 
occasion. My address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, we are 
gathered here tonight to do honor to an out- 
standing citizen of the city of Knoxville and 
of the State of Tennessee. We have come to 
offer him our thanks for being what he is. 
We want him to know what he means to us. 
When we think of Max Friedman we think 
of kindness, of integrity, of tolerance, of a 
widespread love for all mankind. This gath- 
ering is a tribute to those qualities which he 
has demonstrated year after year in count- 
less services to his community. It is not only 
his deeds of helpfulness which we value, but 
the spirit in which they have been rendered. 

But it is not alone to express our apprecia- 
tion that we have met here tonight. We have 
come to renew our faith and courage. Ata 
time when the peace we hoped for seems far 
off; when the air is filled with bitter con- 
demnations; when greed, self-seeking, and 
the desire for power too often seem to prevail 
over consideration for the general welfare; it 
is good to know that there are men in the 
world like Max Friedman. So long as there 
is even one such man whom we can know, 
can speak with day by day, and see before us, 
we can dare to hope. For if there is one man 
of that sort, of course there must be others. 
We can dare to believe that the spirit of such 
men and women will eventually triumph be- 
Cause their way of life is right and good. 


APPRECIATED BY ALL CLASSES 


Max Friedman came to this community 
from South Carolina 29 years ago. He has 
built himself into our life through his great 
love for people—for all people, rich and poor, 
Jew and non-Jew. He has done this so well 
that it is said that his Scotch friends call 
him McFriedman, his Irish friends know him 
as Mick Friedman, and to the Negro he is 
Max Freedom. Faith in his fellow man has 
been the keynote of his life, a faith which 
refuses to falter in the face of disappoint- 
ment or occasional betrayal. His attitude 
toward mankind is well expressed by these 
verses, written many years ago by Lydia 
Child: 

“And though I’ve learned some souls are base, 
I would not, therefore, hate the race; 
I still would bless my fellow men, 
And trust them, though deceived again. 
God help me still to kindly view 
The world that I am passing through.” 


It has been said that “good will is the 
mightiest practical force in the universe.” 
Max Friedman has put this force to work in 


countless community activities. He has 
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served on the boards of the Shrine Crippled 
Children’s Hospital, of the Salvation Army, 
and as chairman of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. He has worked as a member of the 
Brandeis Foundation to establish the Bran- 
deis camp at Hendersonville, N.C. The needs 
of the helpless, the sick, and the sorrowing 
have never been presented to him in vain. 
He has given of his time, his energy, and 
his funds with an open hand and, what is 
more important, an understanding heart. 

Max Friedman has shown a keen interest 
in the cultural affairs of this city. For ex- 
ample, as a member of the board of the 
Knoxville Symphony Orchestra Association, 
he has helped to bring the rich heritage of 
music to this community. 

The respect and honor in which he is held 
by his own people are evidenced by the 
fact that he has served as a trustee of Beth-El 
Temple and as past president of his syna- 
gogue and of the Jewish community center. 

All through his life he has cared for his 
own with a deep and tender love. His beau- 
tiful devotion to his wife, whom he some- 
times fondly calls his black-eyed Suzie, and 
to his daughters, and their devotion to him, 
are well known in Knoxville. I will tell you 
a little story that some of you may already 
know. When his last granddaughter was 
born, he went around the hospital bragging 
so much that people asked to see the “Max 
Friedman” baby instead of the Epstein baby. 
When his grandson was born, he called up 
his friends in great excitement and said that 
at last he had a son. 


ZIONIST WORK OUTSTANDING 


This devotion to his family is part and 
parcel of his love for the whole Jewish race 
and his deep desire that they shall find a 
homeland in Palestine. This has led to his 
activity in several Zionist organizations, to 
which he has given his wholehearted support. 

The 1,000 trees to be planted and dedicated 
to Max Friedman are symbolic of the faith 
of Jews all over the world of their ability to 
make a success of the Jewish homeland. I 
feel that this country must back up the 
decision of the UN Assembly in establishing 
the independent Jewish state. Pending the 
time when the UN can have a military police, 
the embargo should be lifted so Jews in 
Palestine will have an even chance of defend- 
ing themseives. 

Nor has the broadening range of his sym- 
pathies been limited to the needs of his own 
race. The same feeling of love and brother- 
hood has led him into participation in groups 
which stress the concept of the world-wide 
brotherhood of man. This wider view was 
expressed by George Moore when he said, 
“After all, there is but one race—humanity.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that we find 
that Max Friedman is a thirty-second degree 
Mason, Scottish Rite; that he is a past mon- 
arch of Amra Grotto; and that he is co- 
chairman for Tennessee of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

I have mentioned these various activities 
in which Max Friedman has played a part, not 
for the sake of cataloging his good works. 
You who hear me could doubtless add dozens 
of other undertakings to this list, and tell a 
hundred anecdotes of his Kindness and 
thoughtfulness. I have tried to show you a 
process of growth—a continual widening of 
outlook, which is much needed in the world 
today. The core of world stability lies in the 
selfless devotion of a happy home. But de- 
votion that goes no further than the family 
circle, or a small group of friends and associ- 
ates, is self-limiting and in the end tends to 
become self-centered. The circle must be- 
come wider and wider until finally it em- 
braces the needs and aspirations, the hopes 
and fears of all the peoples of the earth. 

These qualities of good will, of integrity, 
and breadth of vision are nowhere more 
greatly needed than in the field of politics, 


Henry Adams once cynically wrote: “Politics 
is the systematic mobilization of hate.” To 
some men and in some places that may be 
true. It was true of the Nazis. It is true in 
the vitriolic outpourings of current Soviet 
propaganda, in which the United States is 
daily vilified. But such an attitude is the 
complete negation of democracy and the 
democratic process. 

To function successfully, democracy must 
seek to bring about the systematic mobiliza- 
tion of good will. Political activity should 
be carried on constructively and dynamically. 
Name calling and back biting should not be 
a part of political campaigns. Those who 
offer themselves as candidates should not ke 
compelled to toughen their hides against an 
onslaught of calumny and abuse. 

The American people do not really like that 
sort of thing. Occasionally they may be 
swept off their feet by a demagog, but by 
and large our people stand for fair play and 
good sportsmanship. The response which is 
spontaneously given to good faith and friend- 
liness is very evident when we consider the 
recent election of Max Friedman to the Knox- 
ville City Council. Without making a cam- 
paign, he was swept into office because the 
people loved him and knew that he loved 
them. They knew he would be upright and 
just in public office. They liked his ways. 

The life of Max Friedman is a symbol—a 
symbol of the worth of individual personality, 
and also of the tradition we cherish about 
America—that it is the land of opportunity, 
where individual abilities meet a warm re- 
sponse. His life illustrates the words of the 
Psalmist: “The righteous shall flourish like 
the palm tree; he shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon.” 


MR. FRIEDMAN'S WHOLESOME INFLUENCE IN 
POLITICS 


Max Friedman is a good influence in poli- 
tics. He has stood for good things. He has 
encouraged men of caliber to take part in 
public affairs. We need many more like him. 
We need and must have a general awareness 
on the part of our citizens of the importance 
of their participation in political activity. It 
should be recognized as the hallmark of good 
citizenship. 

You see, politics is a two-way street. Those 
in office have the duty of informing and 
leading the people. In turn, the people must 
constantly make their desires known. Good 
legislation will be enacted if citizens gen- 
erally are interested and alert. Special inter- 
est legislation will be passed if the people are 
indifferent, or if they do not understand the 
issues, or if they adopt the attitude that pol- 
itics are dirty and they will have nothing to 
do with them. We cannot afford any of these 
things today. The problems before us—both 
domestic and international—are of too criti- 
cal a nature. 

Each day the horizon darkens. World trade 
as a whole increased in 1947 over 1946, but 
the last half of the year saw a general tight- 
ening of trade restrictions following the sus- 
pension of free sterling convertibility by 
Great Britain only a month after it had been 
put into effect.. We awoke to the fact that 
recovery was proceeding, more slowly than we 
had hoped, and with greater difficulty. 

A grave deterioration in international po- 
litical relations has taken place. Obstructive 
tactics on the part of Russia have been suc- 
ceeded by a renewed expansionism. As ten- 
sion has mounted the future of the United 
Nations has become more doubtful. Tragedy 
prevails in Palestine. China is in chaos. 
Civil war rages in Greece. Only a few rela- 
tively bright spots can be found, such as the 
rapid recovery taking place in the Philippines 
and economic conditions in some Latin- 
American countries, in Switzerland, Sweden, 
and a few others. 
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MORAL FORCE FOR PEACE NEEDED 


Underlying these economic and political 
maladjustments lies a deeper difficulty. It is 
moral. The world is in the mess in which it 
finds itself today because understanding and 
spiritual growth has not kept pace with the 
new challenges thrust upon us. The nations 
have thrust aside the moral qualities I have 
been talking about. Efforts toward syste- 
matic mobilization of good will have broken 
down. ; 

No enduring peace will come into being 
that is not built on respect for the rights 
of others, on freedom not force, on co- 
operation not coercion, on mutual confidence 
and a scrupulous regard for promises given. 
A whole series of international bodies have 
been created since the end of the war. 
There is the International Monetary Fund. 
There is the Export-Import Bank. There 
is the United Nations itself, with all its 
specialized agencies—th> Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, to name only a few. We have inter- 
national organization in the field of avia- 
tion, in control of narcotics, in the compila- 
tion of statistics, and a host of other matters. 
These bodies are of the greatest importance. 
Many of them are doing work of outstand- 
ing value. So it is not organizations that 
are needed. It is the moral force to make 
them work. 

The United States has gone to greater 
lengths than any nation has ever done in 
the course of history in attempting to bring 
about a better state of affairs. We have 
offered to place the atomic bomb under 
international control, provided other nations 
would agree to measures necessary to secure 
adequate inspection and supervision. Out 
of our abundance we have given generous 
support to the various international bodies 
which have been set up. We have sent pub- 
lic and private aid in large amounts to war- 
devastated nations. We signed agreements 
at Geneva in October 1947 providing for 
tariff reductions of a most sweeping nature. 

But let us not be self-righteous. It was 
incumbent upon us to do these things be- 
cause we are the one Nation which has 
emerged from the war wealthy, with produc- 
tion facilities enormously expanded, and 
with our land unscarred by the destruction 
of war. Self-interest has mingled with 
altruism in motivating our actions. Spe- 
cial interests have, in some cases, used their 
monopoly positions to profit at the expense 
of the poor and helpless. We have made 
some mistakes which have caused other na- 
tions to question our motives. 

Nevertheless, we have wished and we do 
wish, to act in friendship. We want to help 
in the task of world rehabilitation and re- 
construction but we do not want to be im- 
posed upon. Nor are we willing to play the 
role of appeaser to any totalitarianism nor to 
condone the use of force by large powers 
against smaller powers. 


THE SPIRIT OF EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


There are some who say we should cease 
sending help to Europe. They insist that we 
should stop playing Santa Claus to the 
world and they call our efforts to help the 
countries of western Europe back to a self- 
supporting basis “operation rat hole.” Yet 
it is evident that the United States is the 
one Nation in the whole world which is to- 
day able to exert’ a decisive influence toward 
the achievement of economic stability. It is 
evident that without our help the whole 
continent of Europe and perhaps a good 
part of Asia also will fall under Communist 
domination. 

It is evident that only we can provide food 
for the hungry and succor for the home- 
less. Without appropriate action on our 
part, the shackles of international trade cane 











not be unbound, international exchange be- 
come stabilized, or productive capacity be 
restored on the continent of Europe with 
reasonable dispatch. We cannot fail to do 
our part. But other nations, too, must act 
in a spirit of friendliness and must carry 
their share of the burden on our efforts will 
not avail. 

In the early pioneer days of our own coun- 
try, great hardships were endured. But al- 
ways people were ready to help one another, 
Whether it was the building of a log house, 
the birth of a child, or the construction cf 
a church or school, everyone turned his hand 
to the task. Neighbor assisted neighbor. The 
plan for European aid was devised in this 
spirit, taking into account the more conmpli- 
cated economic problems involved. The door 
was open to all nations wishing to participate. 
The plan was based on the idea of assisting 
the war-torn nations to help themselves. 

Those who view the recovery plan solely 
as a bulwark againt communism or as a 
means to rebuilding our foreign market, have 
failed to understand the motives of the 
American people, the same motives which 
have led to the sending of friendship trains, 
to the shipment of countless CARE packages, 
to the aid sent to the children of Europe, to 
the funds in aid of displaced persons and 
many another voluntary outpouring. A real 
desire to help and to do our part is latent in 
the hearts of our people, just as a desire to 
do their part and to build for world peace is 
latent in the hearts of people of other lands. 
We must find ways of building on these de- 
sires, of “1tilizing unused spiritual capacities 
as well as unused economic capacities. 


THE SPIRIT OF HELPING 


It is not enough for us to send food and 
machinery, fertilizer and seeds to prostrate 
Europe. The spirit in which it is done is 
also important—perhaps all important. That 
is one of the lessons we can learn from the 
life of Max Friedman. The good work which 
he has done has been done in such a way 
as to bring a response from others. It has 
produced more brotherhood in the world, not 
less. It has stimulated others to action and 
has caused knotty problems to melt away. 

We should not haggle over our aid to Eu- 
rope, nor pare it down to a minimal amount, 
nor throw harsh words at those whom we 
wish to help. We should not leave them in 
fear that we may later change our minds and 
our policy. We should take vigorous steps to 
stabilize our own domestic economy, which 
is a matter of such grave concern to the 
whole world. On the other hand, we should 
not give the impression that we can end- 
lessly or without limit support the economies 
of other countries, nor that we can, or intend, 
to solve their problems for them. With mu- 
tual self-respect we must build together for 
the future. We must preserve that faith in 
our fellowman which Max Friedman has so 
successfully put into practice. We must help 
our fellowmen to justify that faith. 

It is good to be able to say these things 
in Max Friedman’s presence. Perhaps he has 
not realized all that he has stood for in our 
minds. But after all it is not words that 
count most, The record of a man’s activities 
and achievements speaks louder than any 
words of praise can do. The record of Max 
Friedman is well known to all of you. It is 
well that we should pause in our busy lives 
to pay tribute to such a record. I am happy 
and proud to have a part in such an occasion. 

In closing I would like to read you a few 
lines by Henry Van Dyke which I think ex- 
press better than I have been able to do the 
things which we feel Max Friedman has ac- 
complished throughout his iife. The poem 
is called Four Things. 


“Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would keep his record true 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellcwmen sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and Heaven securely.” 
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Let us each go out from here when we 
leave tonight, resolved that we too will prac- 
tice these four things in our homes, in our 
community, and that we will apply them in 
our national and international dealings. 
Thus we will build together a better world. 





Raw Water Can Kill You! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I here- 
with insert an article, “Raw Water Can 
Kill You!” by J. D. Ratcliff, from the 
Coronet magazine. 

RAW WATER CAN KILL YOU! 
(By J. D. Ratcliff) 


Ordinary faucet water comes in several 
forms—hot and cold, hard and soft, and 
deadly poisonous. Today a good portion of 
the American people are living on the very 
brink of disaster, for this poisonous kind of 
water is stealing silently into their homes. 

In other lands Egypt’s dreadful visitation 
of cholera, China’s human sacrifice to ty- 
phoid, may seem remote to us. But during 
the war America’s urban populations shot 
upward while vital improvements to water- 
supply systems were greatly reduced. As a 
result, a single slip today might let loose 
epidemic death upon communities every- 
where. 

Right now 79,000,000 Americans are drink- 
ing water from antiquated supply systems. 
But municipal authorities are reluctant to 
act, since citizens are supposed to dislike 
the bond issues generally required to pay for 
a safe water supply. Obviously these au- 
thorities reason that a man would rather 
risk illness and death than have his tax rate 
hoisted a few pennies. 

In many instances the country’s water 
plants are little better than old-oaken- 
bucket systems. Many rivers, creeks, ponds, 
and lakes which supply drinking water are 
simply open sewers. Unpleasant as the 
thought may be, one town drinks sewage 
from the next up-river town; it, in turn, 
dumps its own wastes in the stream to slake 
the thirst of people downstream. 

Coastal towns, which pour sewage into the 
ocean, have one slight advantage: They don’t 
drink the water they help to contaminate— 
at worst, they merely soil the shore areas 
which might offer healthful recreation. Los 
Angeles has done this on a grand scale. As 
a result, 10 miles of her beaches have been 
closed to swimmers as unsafe. 

New York is an even worse Offender. The 
city empties 500,000,000 gallons of raw or 
inadequately treated sewage into the har- 
bor each day. Result? The water is so con- 
taminated that scores of profitable oyster 
beds in nearby waters have been abandoned. 
Plant and animal life has been destroyed to 
a point where New York Harbor today is vir- 
tually a biological desert. Even the hardy 
teredo—the “shipworm,” which withstands 
almost anything—can’t live here. 

Waters at nearby beaches are so contami- 
nated that swimming is risky. Bacterial 
counts at Coney Island, for example, show 
24,000 sewage germs per quart. For com- 


parison, note that the State health depart- 
ment considers 51 sewage bacteria per quart 
the maximum allowable in public swimming 
pools. 

An alarming situation? It is indeed—par- 
ticularly when we remember that safe drink- 
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ing water and safe sewage disposal are mini- 
mum sanitary requirements for every family. 
Yet when unpleasant facts are presented, 
everyone has a tendency to assume that they 
don’t concern him. The next town may have 
bad water, but not his. 

The United States Public Health Service 
takes a healthy swipe at such self-delusion. 
In a Nation-wide survey made last year, it 
noted that thousands of water and sewage 
plants were in bad shape before the war. 
With labor and materials critically short for 
4 years, many of them fell into ramshackle 
condition. 

The survey disclosed that 100,000,000 peo- 
ple—70 percent of the Nation—require bet- 
ter water and sewerage service immediately. 
The job is a big one. It will cost $7,800,000,- 
000—or the approximate value of common 
stocks in all United States railroads. Of this 
staggering sum, $2,200,000,000 must be spent 
for safer water supplies; $3,700,000,000 for 
Sewerage facilities; the balance for waste dis- 
posal and disposal plants. 

Perhaps we think this expenditure can 
wait. But many communities have waited— 
too long. Kaysville, Utah, is a case in point. 
The water supply was inadequately guarded, 
and there were too few checks on bacterial 
contaminations. Eventually, sewage got into 
the system and was piped into homes. One 
hundred and seventeen people fell ill with 
typhoid. 

The same thing happened at Washington 
Crossing, N. J., when someone dug a cesspool 
too near the wells from which the town drew 
its water. There were 17 cases of typhoid, 
and 2 deaths. 

Mitchell, Ind., had an explosive outbreak 
of dysentery—310 cases—when the water 
supply was inadequately purified; and a slip 
in plant operation gave Gadsden, Ala., some 
10,000 cases of gastroenteritis. 

Do such things happen only in small 
towns? Look at a typhoid outbreak in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Eight people contracted the 
disease after drinking water from a well. A 
blindfolded public-health man could have 
found the cause: a box privy 25 feet away. 

Perhaps you associate such primitive sani- 
tary arrangements with the Ozarks or the 
Kentucky hills. But open outhouses are 
still used by one out of every nine people in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

These incidents are random examples of 
70-odd outbreaks of water-borne diseases 
that have occurred since 1940. They aren't 
cited to indicate that you risk disease or 
death every time you draw water from the 
kitchen tap. But they do shout one mes- 
sage: hundreds of towns have decrepit water- 
supply systems, with inadequate safeguards 
for health. 

Not one person in a thousand knows what 
goes on at his local water plant. The citizen 


‘may boast about his parks, municipal build- 
‘ings, industries—but knows nothing about 


the purity of the water drunk by himself, 
his wife, and children. If clear water issues 
from taps in his home he is satisfied. 

If faucets deliver an occasional tadpole or 
bit of organic matter—as they frequently do 
in some cities—he is alarmed. But the truth 
is this: clear water can be just as grossly 
contaminated as obviously dirty water. 

Some cities do nothing to the water in 
their supply systems. They drink creek, well 
or pond water. The ways in which creek 
and pond might become contaminated are 


apparent. But everyone thinks of well 
water as safe. Yet Harrodsburg, Ky., didn’t 
find it so. Wells became contaminated and 


106 people came down with typhoid. 
of them died. 

One of the safest rules for a community 
to follow is this: chlorine should be added to 
water, no matter what the source of supply. 
This biting erosive gas has the magical power 
to murder microbes, even though it is added 
to water in the most minute amounts. Peo- 
ple sometimes complain about the unpleasant 
taste—but that taste denotes safety. 
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Most epidemics occur where people think 
they have safe, pure water. When the source 
is such a highly contaminated stream as the 
Ohio—a little better than an open sewer for 
a thousand of its 1,283 miles—water sup- 
pliers are on a night-and-day alert. Water 
treatment becomes an elaborate procedure. 

Water is held on an average of 4 hours in 
settling tanks to allow silt tosink. Then it is 
filtered either by fast mechanical filters or 
slow sand filters. This step removes up to 
98 percent of the bacteria present. A chlorine 
solution added to the filtered water takes care 
of the rest. 

Despite such precautions, microbes will slip 
past, as happened in the Ohio Valley in 1930. 
A disease marked by diarrhea and abdominal 
cramps struck tens of thousands of people. 
It was diagnosed as intestinal influenza—a 
good way of saying that physicians did not 
know what it was. 

Accidental and mechanical troubles some- 
times occur in pumping plants, sending con- 
taminated water into municipal systems. 
When this occurs, officials rush to the radio 
to drone the message “Boil water”; and to the 
long-distance telephone to order typhoid 
vaccine. Such a slip occurred in Rochester, 
N. Y.; 35,000 people became ill. 

If the picture seems too black, note that 
some cities have done fine jobs in providing 
pure water, such as Wheeling, W. Va., which 
draws supplies from the upper Ohio, a dump- 
ing ground for the Pittsburgh area. 

Wheeling wisely recognized a point for- 
gotten in many communities; each year it 
would face increasing contamination. So the 
city laid long-range plans, kept its plant in 
a state of flux. Today Wheeling uses almost 
all the purification steps that are known— 
and provides top-grade water to its citizens. 

The wisdom of such procedure can be ap- 
preciated by looking at the type of havoc 
that water spreads. In the Orient, cholera is 
the chief danger; in this country, it is typhoid 
and paratyphoid—the disease which ac- 
counted for 86 percent of all deaths in the 
Spanish-American War; and which invalided 
home 31,000 British troops during the Boer 
War. At the turn of the century, typhoid 
killed more than 30,000 Americans a year. 

Drinking water also spreads amoebic dys- 
entery (which made a deadly pass at Chicago 
during the Century of Progress Exposition 
there), bacillary dysentery, and a less-serious 
disease, gastroenteritis. Swimming in pol- 
luted water causes eye, ear, nose, and throat 
infections. 

New evidence indicates that polluted water 
may be a prime source of infantile paralysis. 
Years ago researchers noted the tendency of 
this disease to follow “river valley patterns.” 
More lately they have collected evidence indi- 
cating the virus is contained in intestinal 
discharges. 

One group of workers, checking a branch 
sewer in Charleston, S. C., discovered enough 
virus passed through each minute to give 
polio to 18,000 monkeys. A trunk sewer in 
New York was checked—one which serviced 
600,000 people. In this vast group, there were 
but four known cases of polio—yet virus was 
easily recovered from the sewer. If this virus 
remained safely confined to sewers there 
would be no cause for alarm. But it doesn’t. 
Sewers have to empty somewhere. 

So far, evidence that sewage spreads polio 
is circumstantial. But last summer in Wil- 
mington, Del., six children got the disease. 
Three had been wading near a sewer mouth, 
In Perrysburg, Ohio, children swam in a con- 
taminated creek—and came down wiih polio. 

At times our water supply is contaminated 
by criminally careless individuals. One 
Washington suburb which mushroomed dur- 
ing the war built a sewerage system, emptied 
it into a creek from which a town of 25,000 
only a dozen miles away drew drinking water. 

Any community would rise in wrath against 
the well-poisoner who caused sickness and 


death. Yet we tolerate the grand-scale 
water-poisoning practiced by our cities. 

A coldly practical person might argue 
against an increase in a city’s bonded in- 
debtedness when the chief beneficiaries 
would be strangers in down-river towns. 
Many States have circumvented this atti- 
tude by demanding that all towns treat sew- 
age to render it harmless. In other instances, 
States have banded in regional groups to 
insure pure water for their people. Yet at 
the same time, six States have no agencies 
to enforce their laws governing waste dis- 
posal. 

The ultimate solution, of course, would be 
to turn Nation-wide control over to the 
Federal Government. Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, of the United States Public 
Health Service, sums up the case: “The 
American people should not continue to 
tolerate the present gross pollution of public 
waters.” 

Industry also shares responsibility for 
stream contamination, which has killed off 
wildlife, blighted recreation areas, and en- 
dangered water supplies. Acid wastes from 
industry corrode dams, hasten rusting of 
boats, damage bridge piers. Yet in dozens 
of instances where an industry, wishing to 
be a good neighbor, has built its own sewage- 
disposal plant, the city has taxed the plant 
as a capital improvement. 

A number of cities which have built large 
disposal plants have found ways of making 
them pay part of their cost. Gas which bub- 
bles off collector tanks is used to provide 
heat and power for the plant. Other alert 
cities collect organic wastes from tanks, 
sterilize the wastes, bag them and Sell them 
as fertilizers. 

The job facing the Nation in supplying 
people with two basic essentials of decent 
life—good water and safe sewage disposal— 
is enormous. We boast of gleaming bath- 
rooms, yet 1,000,000 American homes are still 
served by privies. Another 800,000 homes 
lack even this primitive convenience. Even 
so, the danger in rural areas is dwarfed by 
problems facing large cities and industrial- 
ized areas. 

New York may proudly talk of its vast 
aqueduct system which brings water from 
the Catskills, 100 miles away, but it still 
needs a billion dollars’ worth of disposal 
plants. Detroit must spend $150,000,000, 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County $80,000,000, 
and Philadelphia a whopping $450,000,000. 

To delay these jobs is to court disaster. 
The price for a limping home-building pro- 
gram is discomfort; for a delayed road-con- 
struction program, inconvenience. But for 
failure to provide pure water and safe sew- 
age disposal, the penalty is disease and 
death. 





A Letter on Anti-Semitism 
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OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid, a powerful, and a 
timely article entitled “A Letter on Anti- 
Semitism,” by Jacques Maritain, appear- 
ing in the February 27, 1948, issue of the 
Commonweal. It is an affirmative con- 


demnation of anti-Semitism but is 
equally applicable to any other form of 
bigotry. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


A LETTER ON ANTI-SEMITISM 
(By Jacques Maritain) 


(The following is the text sent from Rome 
to Dr. Pierre Visseur, of the International 
Council of Christians and Jews, to be com- 
municated to the Congress which took place 
at Seelisberg—The Editors.) 

With great regret at not being able to be 
present at the Seelisberg Congress, I beg you 
to transmit to its members my most fervent 
wishes for the success of their work. Whole- 
heartedly I associate myself with the aims 
of the Congress. The struggle against anti- 
Semitism is a fundamental duty for con- 
sciences and it is a primordial necessity for 
the moral health of what we have left of 
civilization. I hope fervently that the Con- 
gress will furnish a new impulse in this strug- 
gle and that it will propose practical meas- 
ures to make it effective in Europe and in 
America. It is not enough that a certain 
number of Christians save our honor through 
heroic testimony, as we have seen them do in 
the abominable years from which only now 
we are partly issuing, and which have left 
humanity with wounds long years will not 
cure. To save our honor is a sad, bitter con- 
solation, a consolation which would end by 
becoming entirely worthless should we not 
succeed, finally, and really, in overcoming the 
shameful evil against which we protest. 

So long as a world which adheres to Chris- 
tian civilization is not cured of anti- 
Semitism, it will drag with it a sin which will 
stand between it and recovery. For the Jews 
ever remain beloved for the sake of their 
forefathers, and it is the mystery itself of 
the economy of Redemption—before which 
Saint Paul fell to his knees—that racist 
hatred and prejudices attack. Nazism bared 
to our sight the true face of anti-Semitism. 
Anti-Semitism hides behind an infinite va- 
riety of masks and pretexts—but in truth 
it is Jesus Christ whom it seeks to strike, 
striking at His race. : 

Six million Jews have been liquidated in 
Europe. Other human masses have been de- 
liberately exterminated, and by the millions 
also, in the name of Lebensraum, or by po- 
litical cruelty. They put the Jews to death 
through hatred of them as a people and be- 
cause they wanted to wipe their race from the 
face of the earth. And this bestial hatred 
had eyes that could see beyond natural 
things. For truly it was the chosen quality 
of the Jews, truly it was Moses and the 
Prophets in the Jews, that the persecutors 
were persecuting. It was the Savior who 
came from the Jewish people Whom the per- 
secutors hated. It was Israel’s dignity, into 
which the Catholic Church prays God to 
permit all nations to enter, that the perse- 
cutors -insulted in the bodies of those de- 
spised Jews whom they treated as the vermin 
of the world. It is our God they buffeted and 
flagellated in His human lineage, before, 
openly, they persecuted Him in His church. 

Strangely wise and informed hatred, more 
perspicacious than the uncertain love in our 
hearts. Until that day foretold by St. Paul 
when the synagogue and the church shall 
be reconciled, and which will be for the world 
as a resurrection from the dead, the two have 
been united as the object of this demonic 
hatred. Just as Christianity was hated for 
its Jewish origins, Israel was hated for its 
belief in original sin and in redemption, and 
for the Christian pity which sprang from it. 
According to the profound observation made 
by the Jewish writer, Maurice Samuel, it is 
not because they killed Christ, it is because 
they gave Christ to the world, that Hitler’s 
antisemitic rege dragged the Jews over 
all the roads of Europe, through excrement 
and blood, and tore children from their 
mothers, from that moment deprived even of 
their names and undertook to drive an entire 
race into despair. 

And so without even knowing that it was 
so, Israel has been pursued by that same 
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hatred which pursued also and previously 
Jesus Christ. Its Messiah made it, in the 
image of Himself, sorrowful and abject— 
before He shall make it in the image of Him- 
self, one day, in light. Sanguinary first 
fruits of that plenitude of Israel of which 
Christians, if they look into their heart, can 
decipher, the visible portents in the sequence 
of abominable events of which the memory 
will burn us ever, and which already are tak- 
ing their place in the oubliettes of the sur- 
vivors’ indifference. Strange companions, 
Jews and Christians have walked together 
along the way of Calvary. The great and 
mysterious fact is that Israel’s tribulations 
more and more distinctly have taken the 
form of the Cross. 

Will the Christians understand? That is 
the question which now arises. How long 
still will they sleep? For how long still will 
many of them repudiate, in fact, St. Paul’s 
teaching which instructs us that we have 
been grafted on the olive tree of Israel, and 
that we have become, with Israel, partici- 
pants of the roots and the sap. of that olive 
tree? “Spiritually we are all Semites,” said 
Pope Pius XI. Before being a problem of 
blood, of physical life and death for the 
Jews, antisemitism is a problem of the 
spirit, of the spiritual life and death for 
Christians. Israel has a long habit of suf- 
fering and of persecution, it has borne them 
through the centuries; it expects them the 
while it fears them; it is well aware that its 
God, Who compels it to walk through the 
abyss, will lift it high above the abyss, and 
then plunge it into the abyss once again and 
lift it high above it once again. It is a thing 
strangely moving, and highly conducive to 
our looking back upon our own past in a 
spirit of humiliation—Christians of the 
Gentile race—to contemplate the sort of 
tragic sereneness with which a Jew, who has 
meditated upon the history of his people, 
speaks to us his certainty that Israel will 
never find either rest or pity. 

But there is something that the anti- 
Semitic fury wounds and irremediably cor- 
rupts, and that is the Christian conscience. 
The despair of those who killed themselves 
because injustice triumphed itself is an 
image of a thing still more terrible: the cor- 
ruption of the human soul within those who 
persecuted, and the gulf of perversion into 
which they risk hurling the human race. 
If Plato and St. Thomas Aquinas are right 
when they say that it is better to suffer 
unjustly than criminally to make others suf- 
fer, and that the evil in the executioners is 
worse than the evil suffered by the victims, 
then we are obliged to conclude that the rav- 
ages caused by racism in the heart of the 
racists and the anti-Semites have been even 
more abominable than the tortures they in- 
flicted upon a multitude of innocents. 

Insofar as a man yields to the prejudices 
of race and to that sort of modified anti- 
Semitism which, the while it deplores the 
masacres yet finds for them some excuse, and 
approves—with.a transcendent political res- 
ignation to the doom of others—the laws, 
the customs, the habits of discrimination, 
and is all the more abject in that it wakes 
shelter in good conscience, that man renders 
himself spiritually the accomplice of the de- 
mons whom the executioners obey. It is not 
only in order that the iniquity which weighs 
upon the innocents shall cease, it is also for 
its own salvation, and for the recovery of 
the world, that the Christian conscience must 
free itself of racist and anti-Semitic leprosy. 

Through a shameful phenomenon, which 
our miserable human state amply suffices to 
explain, it is a fact that the extermination of 
millions of Jews, the gas chambers and the 
tortures of the death camps, have not been 
enough to awaken the conscience of the na- 
tions, and fire them with final horror for 
the racist principle. Far from it. On the 
contrary the virus has spread, under a more 

y Jess attenuated form, and the memory 
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of that immense outbreak of murder and rape 
kindles in an appreciable number of hon- 
orable personages—with a wise distrust of, 
and a prudent disgust for the victims— 
mental excitement and rationalized passions 
which find expression and relief in a cold 
hostility, and in economic and political re- 
criminations, doubtless not in pogroms and 
in assassinations, which the smell of blood 
has hiddenly and treacherously stimulated. 

In many countries of the Old and New 
World anti-Semitism is growing; Hitler's les- 
son has made its way in men’s minds. The 
old excuses are still available; we find a truly 
noble jealousy toward returned competitors 
(since not all the Jews are dead, those who 
remain, obviously, must live, and to live they 
must exert their professions, consequently 
Gentiles have nothing left to eat). We find 
such and such Jews taking part in political 
activities to which we object (as if they alone 
were responsible for such activities, and as 
if they alone made up the totality of Jews). 
People watch the Jews; and this oriented 
attention is in itself a psychological victory 
for racist propaganda and for the racist 
crimes. 

As I brought out in another study, “once 
you route in a certain determined direction 
peoples’ attention, they will notice imme- 
diately, once their attention has thus been 
focused, all sorts of accidental data which 
serve as excuse for spontaneous sysematiza- 
tion, no matter how absurd it may be. Re- 
peat, using all the methods of intensive prop- 
aganda, that the inhabitants of Fifth Avenue 
are thieves, and other New Yorkers will end 
by noticing—how extraordinary—that such 
and such a citizen, of whom they have reason 
to complain, lives precisely on Fifth Avenue. 
And such and such another citizen, equally 
disliked, as a fact, does also. Meanwhile 
objectionable personages who annoy us in 
other regions of the city escape all notice, of 
course, since they are out of the visual range 
which has been fixed for us. At the end 
of a few months you will have been able to 
create an anti-Fifth-Avenueism as reason- 
able and as clearly confirmed as anti-Semi- 
tism.”! 

Now, once again in the course of world 
history, the fundamental elements in the 
question of Israel’s position among the na- 
tions have been profoundly alvered. In our 
day the question has entered a new phase. 
For who among the Jews were more assimi- 
lated than the German Jews? And yet it 
was in Germany that the anti-Semitic fury 
burst out with unequaled ferocity. Faced 
with the bankruptcy of assimilation, the 
Jewish conscience turned in despair to the 
promised land. The movement which is urg- 
ing the survivors of the Jewish masses of 
central Europe, horrified by the abominations 
that they have suffered and haunted by the 
clamor of their dead, toward Palestine is an 
historical phenomenon—and it is irresistible. 
In one form or another, and implying agree- 
ment (which in itself does not seem to be 
impossible) with the Arab inhabitants of the 
land, it appears that the solution of a He- 
brew state in Palestine, inevitably, will be 
the next solution attempted by the angel of 
an ever-sorrowful and frustrated history. 

However necessary and justified this solu- 
tion may be, we must not hide from our- 
selves the fact that it risks being exploited 
by anti-Semitism to the harm of the Jew- 
ish citizens of other nations. We shall have 
to make people understand that the exist- 
ence of a Jewish state no more separates from 
their respective nationalities Jews who are 
members of other states, than the existence 
of an Irish state separates the Irish people 
in America from their American nationality. 
To cover anti-Semitic prejudices there will 


1Le Droit Raciste et la vraie signification 
du Racisme, New York, 25 Janvier 1943 (Pour 
le Justice, New York, la Maison Francaise, 
1945, ch. XXV). 
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be a new crop of invalid pretexts to add to the 
invalid pretexts which drag about every- 
where, and we shall have to refute these new 
ones as we have the old. But the clearest ra- 
tional arguments will never be effective 
since they face a collective and irrational 
psychosis drawing its strength from its very 
irrationality. That which is better and high- 
er than reason, alone is capable of descending 
into the underground world of unreason, and 
of mastering it. 

And here there stands before us the pe- 
culiar responsibility of the Christian con- 
science: it alone can free the soul from the 
poison of anti-Semitism, if aware truly of its 
own spirit, and if it truly carries into the 
substance of man’s history the understand- 
ing and the testimony of its faith in Israel's 
mystery. 

In this brief note I do not take up the 
political and social implications of Israel's 
problem. However real they may be, they 
remain secondary in relation to their spir- 
itual implications. It is of these latter that 
I should like to say a few words in con- 
clusion. I am convinced in this connection 
that a great labor of meditation and of inner 
purification is required now of Christians. 
If they draw their nourishment from Saint 
Paul’s doctrine, they will understand the 
spiritual significance of anti-Semitism, and 
at the same time they will understand the 
mysterious solidarity which links them to 
the elder race. It is in communion with this 
race, in spite of everything, that they invoke 
the patriarchs and prophets, and each day 
pray with the words of David on their lips, 
professing Him as come whom the synagogue 
has. not recognized and still awaits, and pro- 
fessing Him who, born of a virgin of Israel, 
and a Jew Himself “through inborn excel- 
lence,” “par excellence de nature,” Whose 
Apostles and first martyrs were Jews, nour- 
ishing the church of the Jews and of the 
Gentiles with their Jewish blood poured forth 
for Christ. They will understand that they 
must not only sweep out like refuse, where- 
ever unhappily there are still people who be- 
lieve in them, slanderous legends such as the 
stories of ritual murder and such forgeries 
as the Protocols of Zion, but also that they 
will have most attentively to revise and 
purify their own language into which a rou- 
tine, not always innocent, and in any case 
singularly careless of rigor and exactness, 
has allowed to creep absurd expressions such 
as that of the “Deicide Race,” or a fashion, 
more racist than Christian, of narrating the 
story of the Passion so that it arouses hatred 
among Christian children for their Jewish 
school fellows, or translations of the phrase 
“perfidia Judaica,” in the Good Friday liturgy, 
which are not more than vulgar misread- 
ings, for in the language of the church this 
word signifies “unbelief” and not “perfidious- 
ness.” ? 

They will understand that their very man- 
ner of approaching the problems created by 
the Diaspora must be fraternal, and lead 
them to comprehend in depth, thanks to a 
sufficiently complete and scrupulous infor- 
mation—and to understand from within, 
thanks to the experience of conature that 
love carries with it—the anguish and the de- 
bate of the Jewish conscience, torn between 
the obligation of keeping its identity and the 
will to obtain for Jews the justice and equal- 
ity due all men. 

Then, Christians of the gentile race will 
be able to enter a little into the mystery, 
and not only in theory, but in a real and prac- 
tical manner—were it only to suffer in their 
turn because they do so, as several have re- 
cently suffered under the Nazi persecutions— 
into the mystery of that people which stum- 
bled that they be saved and through whose 
disobedience they obtained mercy, and whom 
God continues to reserve for Himself. And 


2Cf. John M. Oesterreicher, Pro Perfidis 
Judaeis. Theological Studies, March 1947. 
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then not only will they have barred anti- 
Semitism from seeking in the lower, perma- 
nent barbarian depths of the human soul any 
false religious pretext, but they will have 
done their part to prepare that coming rein- 
tegration, which St. Paul announced, and 
which, for Israel, according to the word of 
Corneliusé Lapide, will not be a conversion 
but a fulfillment, and will recall to life a 
lukewarm world. 





The Condon Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
telegram received from a number of fac- 
ulty members and students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. I have been in- 
formed by members of the committee 
referred to that a public hearing will be 
held on this matter within approxi- 
mately 2 weeks. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10, 1948. 
The Honorable GrorcEe MacKINNON, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

The undersigned citizens of the State of 
Minnesota respectfully request that you, as 
our Representative, ask the Congress to in- 
vestigate the circumstances surrounding the 
recent Condon case. We desire specifically 
that Congress ascertain whether the Un- 
American Activities Committee had at the 
time of issuance of its report any valid evi- 
dence indicating that Dr. E. U. Condon is 
unfit to serve this country in his present 
office. If it appears that the committee 
lacked such evidence, we urge that Congress 
pass a resolution clearing Dr. Condon’s name 
and that Congress censure the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. We further 
strongly urge that in keeping with Ameri- 
can traditions, Congress subject the proceed- 
ings of this committee to the safeguards of 
justice which are provided for individuals in 
courts of law. 

This letter was circulated among the staff 
and others associated with the University 
of Minnesota. Original with additional sig- 
natures follows by mail. Please release to 
press. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, William P. Jensen, 
Gaylord W. Anderson, John H. Wil- 
liams, Everett Fraser, Charles T. Dun- 
can, W. D. Armstrong, Edwin Emery, 
Cc. J. Watson, D. D. Janson, William 
T. Peyton, E. J. Lofgren, Horace Die, 
L. William Sleator, Jr.. Ray Amberg, 
Edward P. Ney, F. G. Wallace, Frank 
Oppenheimer, E. M. Slider, John T. 
Tate, Allan H. Brown, R. B. Thorness, 
William S. Cooper, J. S. Dumner, Har- 
lan P. Banks, A. Orville, Dal Starke, 
R. Hathaway, Charles Bird, Saul L. 
Cohen, John J. Bittner, Stefan A. 
Reisenfeld, G. B. Heisig, Arthur Borak, 
_Leo G. Rigler, Wilhelm Stenstrom, Gra- 
ham B. Hovey, Mary Jean Hovey, War- 
ren C. Engstrom, John R. McLeod, 
Howard Sandvik, Lois S. Rolke, A. W. 
Frick, William Rolke, Mary Johnson, 
Ray Pearson, William J. Balamut, 
Jerome C. Johnson, D. Milton Kvan- 
beck, Gaylor Peterson, Francis Mack- 
nikowski, E. J. Johnson, E. A. Glar- 
borg, W. T. Leland, John H. Erickson, 
Don H. Dooley, Robert C. Jensen, Dean 
Donaldson, Gloria J. Olson, Tom Flinn, 
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Max M. Kampelman, Stanley R. Cohn, 
Ralph D. Casey, Marjorie Kreidberg, 
Walter A. Sanborn, Jr., Stanley C. 
Sorensen, James R. O’Ryan, Elwin 
Shaughnessy, Robert J. Hohman, Ed- 
mond G. Franklin, Benjamin M. Gur- 
ley, J. Edward Gerald, E. H. Ford, 
George S. Hage, Mitchell V. Charnley, 
Elizabeth Quast, Dorthy Stromswold, 
Mary Otto, Bryant Kearl, Gordon A. 
Babine, Jonathan Eyler, Otto W. Quale, 
Fred C. Kildow, Lewis S. Patterson, 
Gareth D. Hiebert, Charles Swening- 
sen, Bob Eddy, William C. Crowley, 
Donald N. Ferguson, Mary Malcolm, 
Thelma Hunter, Blanche Kendall, 
James Aliferis, Paul S. Ivory, Paul M. 
Oberg, Clyde Stephens, William Lind- 
say, Roy Schuessler, Gertrude Hull, 
Earl V. Rymer, Charles Norman Kelber, 
William R. Stratton, Raymond O. 
Grumbo, Wallace D. Ward, George E. 
Schafer, C. N. Wall, Jerome Joseph, 
Fred Edeskuty, Charles E. Porter, Jr., 
Andrew J. Galambos, John M. Roberts, 
Joseph H. Greenberg, Harold P. Win- 
chester, Berry Campbell, Edward Ber- 
ryman, Clayton Huggett, Franz H. 
Rathmann, Donald R. Blumer, Lois G. 
Nordhausen, David Rotenberg, Robert 
M. L. Lindquist, K. E. Neumier, Jr., 
E. E. Melby, Harriet J. Schmitt, Arlene 
Garry, Miles S. <ersten, O. M. Bjel- 
danes, James J. Fisette, William J. 
Lipscomb, Jr., Bryce L. Crawford, 
Hervey H. Barber, Richard T. Arnold, 
Alfred R. Pray, G. D. O’Brien, M. C. 
Sneed, O. H. Johnson, W. A. Lindeke, 
E. J. Meehan, R. M. Dodson, C. F. 
Koelsch, P. R. O’Connor, Robert Loom- 
ingston, Charles L. Critchfield, E. B. 
Pierce, E. L. Gasteiger, Joseph Valasek, 
B. B. McInteer, Jr., Phyllis S. Freier, 
Carl E. Bleil, F. E. Christensen, Rich- 
ard E. Halsted, Raphael B. Levine, 
Olga M. Schuster, James L. Wanvig, 
Peter C. Andrews, Herbert C. Davis, 
James E. Gottlieb, Sam B. Davis, Rob- 
ert A. Dworsky, Donald M. Fraser, 
Robert C. McClure, Wm. B. Lockhart, 
W. E. Mussman, Forace E. Read, Henry 
L. McClintock, Edward S. Bade, Milli- 
cent Purdy, William J. Kraker, Stanley 
V. Kinyon, Maynard E. Pirsig, Jean L. 
Critchfield, Haym Druglak, Erik Hak- 
anson, Cyrus P. Barnum, Jr., Joel Bit- 
man, Rex Neihof, Mrs. Pichard Hollis- 
ter, Julaine Doran, Robert E. Schofield, 
Max Robinson, John Linsley. 





Rent-Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, in 
studying the Senate hearings on rent 
control, I found the statement of Senator 
Wacner the most penetrating and un- 
derstanding analysis of rent-control leg- 
islation which has yet been presented on 
this subject. 

The following is a summary of this 
statement: 

Family life in America will face a Crisis if 
Congress does not pass an effective rent- 
control law. Under the present weak law 
which ends on February 29, 1948, tenants, 
confronted with the imminent termination 
of rent control, have no alternative but to 
yield to pressure from landlords for exorbi- 
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tant and illegal rent increases. Family life 
cannot long remain stable under the anxiety 
and strain created by this situation. Evic- 
tions in the present acute housing shortage 
mean homeless people. Exorbitant rent in- 
creases mean a denial of the necessities of 
life—milk and medical care for children. 

Rent control is the last line of defense 
against a disastrous inflation. The grave 
question now before the Congress is whether 
this last remaining safeguard against chaos 
shall be strengthened or destroyed. On this 
decision, which must be made this month, 
hinges not only the security of American 
family life but also the effectiveness of the 
Marshall plan and through it world peace, 
Tenants must be given security of tenure. 
For this reason the extension of an effective 
rent-control law for 2 years is most essential). 

The Housing Expediter should again be 
given authority to issue regulations requir- 
ing adequate notice to both tenants and local 
area rent offices. His regulations should pro- 
vide for adequate stays of eviction in those 
cases beyond the control of the tenant. 

Provisions in the present law are so inade- 
quate as to discredit law enforcement gen- 
erally as well as the administration of this 
particular act. The Congress should restore 
in full the criminal and civil enforcement 
sanctions which were provided in the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act. Under the new law 
willful violation of the act should be punish- 
able as a crime by the usual fines and im- 
prisonment provided by Federal law. The 
passage of S. 2014 will again provide protec- 
tion to the several million persons whose 
accommodations were decontrolled by the 
terms of the present law. 

One of the major defects of the 1947 act 
is its failure to specify definite administrative 
standards for the Housing Expediter to fol- 
low in his administration of the act. This 
defect has caused confusion both to the 
Housing Expediter and the local advisory 
boards. It also raises serious questions as 
to the constitutionality of the act. 

I submit such expressions as: “inequities” 
and “hardships because of the inadequacies 
of the maximum rent,” the standards con- 
tained in the present act, are too vague to 
serve as useful guides for local boards and 
the Housing Expediter. These terms cannot 
be objectively defined and can mean one 
thing to an association of real-estate men, 
another to a group of tenants, yet another 
to the Housing Expediter. Such vague terms 
serve as a constant threat to the validity of 
the law on constitutional grounds. The leg- 
islative history of the present law gave no 
clarification to these expressions. 

In contrast to these meaningless stand- 
ards the Emergency Price Control Act, which 
would be reenacted by 8. 2014, contains 
definite standards to guide the national Rent 
Administrator. Furthermore, these stand- 
ards have been tested fully and upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

I wish to place myself squarely on record 
in opposition to giving the local boards au- 
thority to decide such important questions 
as decontrol and general rent increase for a 
rent-control area. In the first place I think 
such a delegation of authority would cast 
grave doubt on the constitutionality of the 
legislation. Such a risk should be avoided; 
especially since other sound reasons exist for 
not taking this step. In the second place 
experience under the present act has shown 
that local advisory boards are not equipped 
to determine questions of broad basic policy. 
They neither have the time nor facilities 
adequate to do so. 2 

The proponents of local board autonomy 
have referred to local draft boards under 
the Selective Service System and War Price 
and Rationing Boards as examples of suc- 
cessful delegation of authority to the local 
level. These advocates ask, “Why can’t local 


rent advisory boards be given the equivalent 
authority regarding rent control?” 


The an- 








swer is that they can and should be given 
equivalent authority, but as I shall explain 
below this does not mean that the local 
poards ¢an be given unlimited authority con- 
cerning such matters as decontrol and a gen- 
eral rent increase in a rent-control area— 
the most basic questions in the Federal rent- 
control program. 

Local draft boards and war price and ra- 
tioning boards were given no authority to 
determine questions of broad policy con- 
cerning the operation of the selective-service 
system or the wartime rationing and price- 
control program, These boards administered 
the details of these Federal programs in their 
respective communities under careful super- 
vision and in accordance with detailed in- 
structions and regulation. Such boards 
might be more aptly compared with the local 
area rent directors under the present Fed- 
eral rent-control program, who in a similar 
way administer the details of the Federal 
rent-control program under detailed instruc- 
tions and specific regulations. 

As a substitute for the present confused 
status of these local advisory boards, I sug- 
gest that they be authorized to make recom- 
mendations which are to be fully considered 
by the Rent Administrator. The new law 
should provide that the Housing Expediter 
is to pass on the recommendations submit- 
ted to him within a reasonable time after 
full investigation of the economic and other 
facts involved and to state fully his reasons 
for either accepting or rejecting them. The 
Administrator should not be bound by them. 
In other words the Housing Expediter should 
not be made a “rubber stamp,” and the local 
boards should not be made to assume an un- 
reasonable burden. To require the Iocal 
boards to determine broad policy questions 
on rent control would be in my opinion an 
evasion by the Congress of its legislative 
responsibility. 

In the new legislation adequate provision 
should be made to insure that the local ad- 
visory boards are fully representative of the 
conflicting interests in the community they 
are expected to serve. It now appears that 
the great majority of local advisory boards 
are heavily weighed by landlord, real estate, 
and financial interests. The new law should 
specify that landlords, tenants, and the gen- 
eral public should be fully represented. 

I urge the committee to correct the bad 
mistake which Congress made last year in 
passing the present weak law. I also urge 
the committee to report a bill, such as S. 
2014, giving the Housing Expediter adequate 
authority to enforce rent ceilings, to protect 
tenants from insidious extortion and from 
eviction and to permit veterans to obtain 
housing for their families without paying 
exhorbitant rent increases. I ask that the 
new law have adequate administrative stand- 
ards such as those provided by S. 2014 and 
that local advisory boards be permitted to 
perform a proper advisory function. If Con- 
gress acts wisely we can avoid the disaster of 
a frightful inflation. 





Effigy Mounds National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 
Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, Iowa is 


world-famed as the agricultural center 
of our Nation. It is less widely known 


for its great natural beauty, although it 
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is richly endowed with historical land- 
marks and picturesque scenery. The 
most picturesque scenery in the State is 
found in the northeastern counties and 
especially along the bluffs of the upper 
Mississippi River. Among the outstand- 
ing points of interest in this locality are 
the so-called Effigy Mounds—the ancient 
burial places of prehistoric Indians. The 
State of Iowa has purchased this area 
and has graciously offered it as a gift to 
the Federal Government for the estab- 
lishment of a national monument. 

In this connection, I include with my 
remarks a letter of date March 9, 1948, 
addressed to me by Mr. G. L. Ziemer, the 
director of the State Conservation Com- 
mission of Iowa, setting out the present 
status of the project: 


STATE CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 9, 1948. 
The Honorable HENry O. TALLE, 
Representative in Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TALLE: The State of 
Iowa is offering to the Federal Government 
a gift of 1,000 acres in northeast Iowa for the 
establishment of the Effigy Mounds National 
Monument. 

Northeast Iowa, Clayton and Allamakee 
Counties, have groups of prehistoric Indian 
mounds known as the animal-shaped or ef- 
figy mounds. Horace M. Albright, former 
Director of the National Park Service, in his 
report dated February 16, 1932, stated, “The 
preservation of such mounds, while there is 
still time to save them, will be of infinite 
value to posterity * * * within this area 
can be found Indian mounds of national in- 
terest * * * mounds of this type would 
add to the completeness of the prehistoric 
remains that are being protected in our ex- 
isting national monument system.” 

The State conservation commission re- 
quested the National Park Service to inspect 
the area and outline proposed boundaries. 
In 1934, in accordance with their recommen- 
dations, acquisition was begun. By Septem- 
ber of 1947 a total of 1,204.39 acres had been 
purchased. 

By action of the forty-ninth general assem- 
bly only 1,000 acres may be offered to the 
Federal Government for the establishment of 
the Effigy Mounds National Monument, at 
this time—the remainder being held until 
such time as State legislative approval may 
be secured authorizing the gift of the re- 
maining 204.39 acres. 

The executive council on February 2, 1948, 
approved the action of the commission 
recommending the gift of the land for this 
purpose, and formal patent is being issued. 

The commission has been advised by the 
National Park Service that the gift will be 
accepted and the monument established as 
soon as legalities can be completed. 

Examination of patent and abstracts by 
the Solicitor’s office in Washington, D. C., 
may require some time, thereby delaying 
early Presidential proclamation. 

At this time there appears to be no other 
obstacles in the way of acceptance of this 
gift by the Federal Government, and this 
letter is written to apprise you of the present 
status of this transaction. 

Yours very truly, 
G. L. ZIEMER, 
State Conservation Director. 


Mr. Speaker, in contributing this 
unique area as a national park, Iowa cor- 
dially invites the Nation to enjoy the 

eauty and hospitality of the Hawkeye 
State. 


Valedictory by the Public Printer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a farewell 
address delivered by Mr. Augustus E. 
Giegengack, the Public Printer, to the 
Officials of the Government Printing 
Office on March 9 last. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that Mr. Giegengack’s ad- 
dress will make about three pages of the 
ReEcorp, at a cost of $213. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed ia the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FAREWELL TALK BY THE PUBLIC PRINTER TO 
THE OFFICIALS OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE, MArRcH 9, 1948 


It has been said, I think by Bill Shake- 
speare, that the past is the prologue to the 
future. This means, I suppose, that history 
repeats itself. We should, therefore, study 
what has happened in the past if we are to 
predict with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
what will happen in the future. With these 
thoughts in mind, I can think of no better 
time than the present to review some of the 
things we have accomplished by working to- 
gether as a team during the past 13 years 
and 8 months. 

I believe the records will show that during 
this period we have exercised an effective, 
positive leadership in the printing field and 
that we have striven to develop and maintain 
high standards of efficiency as well as frank 
and friendly relationships with Congress, 
with the several Federal establishments, with 
the printing industry, with the general pub- 
lic, and with our own personnel. The 
changes in policy that we have inaugurated 
have been calculated to transform an anti- 
quated Government printing establishment 
which we found in 1934 into the great, 
modern, well-integrated service organization 
we have today. 

Let us mention some of the steps we have 
taken to arrive at our present position. 


NEW BUILDING AND WAREHOUSE 


The first was a vigorous and tough cam- 
paign for authorization and for the necessary 
funds to construct our modern printing plant 
and warehouse system that enabled us to 
handle expeditiously and efficiently, with the 
aid of the printing industry, the great volume 
of Government printing and binding that 
was demanded during the war. 


COST-FINDING SURVEY 


We then made a cost-finding survey and 
installed a complete system of cost account- 
ing, thus making it possible for the first 
time to charge Congress and the Federal 
departments and agencies the exact costs 
entering into the production of each printing 
and binding job they ordered. I am certain 
that there isn’t one among us who isn’t 
familiar with the pleas that have been made 
for accuracy in reporting the facts we need 
to keep our cost accounts and our cost con- 
trols in proper shape for intelligent use. 
But few of us realize the tremendous sav- 
ings that we have been able to accomplish 
by knowing our costs and thereby being in 
a position to determine the most economical 
manner in which each job can be produced, 
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MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Next was the modernization and stream- 
lining of our physical equipment by replac- 
ing obsolete machinery and equipment and 
by completely overhauling and rearranging 
other machinery and equipment. 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL CREATED 


It was in January 1939, by Administrative 
Order No. 1, that we created a Division of 
Personnel and definitely fixed the respon- 
sibility for carrying cut of civil-service laws, 
rules, and regulations and for otherwise 
proper handling of our personnel. Speak- 
ing of personnel, let’s not overlook the fact 
that it was we, through a campaign waged 
in 1936, who were successful in obtaining 
for the employees of the Government Print- 
ing Office for the first time the benefits of 
the Federal sick-leave laws. It would be 
hard to estimate the number of employees 
who are happier and healthier, in a better 
financial position, and—yes—maybe alive as 
a result of our training in safety procedures. 

In thinking of training programs, it would 
be difficult to overestimate the value that 
has accrued to the Office from our job- 
methods training program, our foreman Con- 
ferences, in which we discussed management 
methods, and similar programs and confer- 
ences too numerous to mention here. 

We must look to the Personnel Division 
for guidance and heed their advice in the 
handling of our employees. One of the 
things that I have seen most often in the 
transcripts covering our personnel confer- 
ences has been the admonition to all super- 
visors to treat the employees for whom they 
are responsible as they, the supervisors, 
would like to be treated. If we bear this 
thought in mind, our relations with our em- 
ployees will cause us little, if any, trouble. 

Let me also remind you that the Director 
of Personnel, Mr. Hipsley, and his assistants 
have certain very definite limitations under 
the law as to what they can and cannot do. 
So you must bear in mind that if a new em- 
ployee you get doesn’t meet your expeCcta- 
tions, or your recommendation to demote or 
to dismiss a particular employee isn’t acted 
upon as quickly as you would like, it is due 
to these laws, rules, and regulations designed 
for the greater good of the greater number 
and not to any desire on the part of Mr, 
Hipsley or his assistants to disregard your 
recommendation, 


DIRECTOR OF TYPOGRAPHY AND DESIGN 


One of the first new positions we created 
was that of Director of Typography and De- 
sign. It was set up especially to aid in the 
production of printing of better design and 
with better art work, as well as to advise Con- 
gress and other Federal establishments upon 
economies to be obtained through better 
pjanning of projected publications and to 
place specifically the responsibility for han- 
dling the production of special art in printing 
and binding. 

Our annual report for 1947, beginning on 
page 143, is well worth reading, if we ever 
have any doubts as to the wisdom of the ac- 
tion we took in setting up that new position. 


NEW PLANNING SET-UP 


On Aprii 16, 1943, by Administrative Order 
No. 14, which was issued to effect control over 
planning, production, procurement, and de- 
livery of printing and to fix responsibility 
for the completion of work within the time 
specified by the Government Printing Office in 
line with the requirements of the agency req- 
uisitioning printing, four planning divisions 
were created. 

They were created with the knowledge that 
they were to be the heart of our organiza- 
tion. It has been said that a dollar well 
spent in planning will save 10 in production, 
and I am confident that our records will 
prove that to be true in the Government 
Printing Office. You can’t have a beautiful 
house or building without an architect. You 
tan’t have a satisfactory printing job eco- 


nomically produced without proper plans 
and specifications. These were the thoughts 
underlying the promulgation of the order 
creating the planning divisions. I hope they 
will never be forgotten or their importance 
overlooked. I suggest that all of us reread 
and become thoroughly familiar with that 
part of our annual report for 1947 which 
covers well the activities of our planning 
divisions. 

Speaking of our annual report for 1947, I 
think each and every one of us can be justi- 
fiably proud of it, as it shows what can be 
accomplished by a group working together as 
a team during the most difficult years in 
our history. 


RELATIONS WITH DEPARTMENTS 


At the time the responsibility for produc- 
ing the printing for the Government was en- 
trusted to us, our relationships with the de- 
partments and with the printing industry 
were at a low ebb. The best and clearest 
illustration of the seriousness of problems 
that arise as a result of poor relations be- 
tween the Government Printing Office and 
the departments or agencies is the case of 
the Patent Office’s attempt to transfer all 
patent work from the Government Printing 
Office to a commercial printer. The first 
indication that we had of the seriousness of 
the situation was the appearance of the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a report of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on a Com- 
merce Department appropriation bill: 

“At the request of the committee made 
during the course of the hearings on the 
appropriations for the Patent Office last year, 
the Commissioner of Patents submitted to 
the committee the results of a study made 
on the matter of cost of printing patent 
specifications and the Official Gazette. It 
appears that by the use of certain offset 
methods of printing, savings could be made 
in excess of $100,000 in the annual printing 
bill of this Bureau. A responsible private 
firm in business in Washington for over 20 
years has made an offer to do this work by 
use of offset printing methods at the savings 
indicated. * * * It is sincerely hoped 
by the committee that this whole problem of 
use of new printing methods will be given 
an early consideration by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing in order that economies 
running into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually can be accomplished. A re- 
duction of $100,000 in the budget estimate 
is recommended in the expectation that a 
saving of not less than this sum may eventu- 
ate from such action as may be taken.” 

I am sure the employees of the Patents 
Section, whose jobs were at stake, will recall 
the hearings held by the Joint Committee on 
Printing on this subject, and I know Mr. Le- 
craw, Mr. Broderick, Mr. Ritter, and those of 
us in the Public Printer’s office will recall the 
many gallons of midnight oil we burned in 
preparing for the hearings that resulted in 
the retention of the work in the Government 
Printing Office, where the Patent Office has 
received better service than it could possibly 
have gotten anywhere else and where thou- 
sands of dollars have been saved for the tax- 
payers. 

As the newsboy would say, you can read all 
about it in the printed hearings or even in 
greater detail in the Public Printer’s Annual 
Report for 1938. 

That our contacts with the departments 
and agencies are now on a high plane and a 
friendly basis is indicated by the many let- 
ters we receive thanking us for the service 
we render and by the further fact that on 
June 24, 1947, the Medal of Merit Board rec- 
ognized the outstanding service of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to the Nation by 
awarding the Certificate of Merit to your 
Public Printer. 


RELATIONS WITH INDUSTRY 


So much for the relationships existing be- 
tween us and our customer departments. 
Let’s now take a look at how the industry 
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regarded us. The following, taken from a 
letter addressed to a Member of Congress, is 
a@ typical illustration of the attacks that 
were being made upon us by individuals 
and organizations representing commercial 
printers: 

“At the meeting of the members of the 
Printers’ Board of Trade held yesterday, I 
was asked to call your attention to the vol- 
ume of printing which is being produced for 
use in this area by the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. 

“When the Government Printing Office was 
established, it was generally accepted and 
for many years it was the policy for it to 
print only material such as the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, money orders, and other Gov- 
ernment documents and pyblications. Now, 
however, all sorts of forms and miscellane- 
ous printed matter which is used in local 
areas are being produced by the printing de- 
partment. We feel that this is a discrimina- 
tion against the wage earners in this territory 
and against the employers who have heavy 
investments and who are paying large sums 
of taxes for the support of Federal depart- 
ments and services. Moreover, other indus- 
tries do not lose as a result of Government 
competition, and purchases of supplies in 
local areas are made through local merchants 
and manufacturers. 

“We therefore hope that you will support 
the effort that is being made to correct this 
situation so that the printing industry in 
my city may not be discriminated against.” 

Needless to say, attacks of this kind im- 
posed burdens upon the front office and took 
real cooperation—in the form of jobs pro- 
duced efficiently, economically, and expedi- 
tiously—from every unit in the Office, thus 
making available the facts that would bat 
them down. That the burdens were over- 
come and the facts were made available is 
amply illustrated by the many complimen- 
tary statements about the Government Print- 
ing Office made since by representatives of 
industry, the following resolution being 
typical: 

“Whereas the Honorable A. E. Giegengack, 
Public Printer of the United States, for many 
years has symbolized the importance of the 
graphic arts industry in a position of emi- 
nence in the National Capital at Washington; 
and 

“Whereas the demand for printing neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war requires 
the use of the facilities of the Government 
Printing Office and those of the commercial 
printing industry, all of which have been 
most efficiently coordinated under the di- 
rection of the Public Printer; and 

“Whereas, in his solution of the problem 
of employing the equipment and services of 
the commercial printing industry in con- 
junction with those of the Government 
Printing Office, thus synchronizing the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation, he has estab- 
lished a system of impartial treatment to all; 
and 

“Whereas, while he is not unmindful of the 
dignity of his high office and its major re- 
sponsibilities, he has retained with cordial 
friendliness ‘the common touch’ and a per- 
sonal pride in having been a competent and 
respected member of the rank and file of 
craftsmen: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Graphic Arts Indus- 
try of Greater New York and vicinity, as 
represented by more than 1,000 persons 
assembled February 16, 1943, in the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, extends cordial greet- 
ings to the Honorable A. E. Giegengack, Pub- 
lic Printer of the United States, and records 
its gratitude for his distinguished service to 
the industry and for the substantial contri- 
bution he is making to the national war effort 
through the efficient use of the skilled per- 
sonnel and the modern equipment of the 
graphic arts, both in the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington and in the com- 
mercial plants of the Nation; and be it fur- 
ther 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the chairman and members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House, and to the 
Honorable A. E. Giegengack at Washington.” 

The relationships existing between the 
Office and the printing industry are now on 
a more friendly and mutually helpful basis 
than they have been at any other time in the 
history of the Office. I am depending upon 
our research program, as outlined in our 1947 
annual report, to maintain those relation- 
ships. You will note in rereading the pro- 
gram that we have stressed the importance 
of studying with industry their management 
methods with the object of eliminating out- 
moded procedures and techniques and bring- 
ing into use modern methods of selection, 
training, placement, and compensation of 
personnel. We are definitely committed to 
undertake in the immediate future, with the 
aid and assistance of trained engineers, em- 
ployed by the industry, a research testing 
program that will, we hope, enable the print- 
ing industry to select initial trainees who 
are most likely to succeed in their chosen 
field. I consider this program of paramount 
importance if we are to move forward in the 
printing industry. 

Of the three M’s, manpower has been much 
more neglected than either machinery or 
money. I believe that the greatest advances 
in the next decade will come in the field of 
human engineering, and I trust that in this 
pioneer testing program every one of us 
called upon will do his utmost to make the 
undertaking a success. As I have said, the 
Office is committed to this program. Let us 
not disappoint our partners in the industry. 


PRAISE BY OTHERS 


The departments and the industry are not 
alone in saying complimentary things about 
the work of the Government Printing Office. 
Many quotations could be given, but I have 
selected two to illustrate the point. On page 
13 of the report of the House Committee on 
Appropriations dealing with the legislative 
branch appropriation bill for 1943, the fol- 
lowing appears: 

“The committee desires to commend the 
‘board of directors of the Government Print- 
ing Office’ (the Joint Committee on Printing), 
the Public Printer, and their respective staffs 
and organizations for the expedition and 
efficiency attending the management of the 
Government Printing Office and the procure- 
ment of Government printing in commercial 
channels. The printing re~uirements for the 
war agencies and the agencies supplementing 
them are extensive and urgent. It is fortu- 
nate, indeed, that the Public Printer in this 
critical period is a man of long and success- 
ful experience in commercial printing, forti- 
fied with sound judgment, vision, and a patri- 
otic zeal for protecting the interest of the 
United States. He has the loyal support and 
confidence of his personnel, and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is an outstanding ex- 
ample of an agency clicking in carrying on 
its war-assignment load.” 

As a further illustration of the attitude of 
Congress toward the Public Printer and the 
Government Printing Office, we find the 
statement made by Congressman CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Ohio, during the hearings held by 
the Boren subcommittee in 1943 on brand 
names and newsprint (see p. 1082): 

“I might say, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Wol- 
verton, and for the record, as perhaps the one 
practical printer on the committee, Mr. 
Giegengack and his assistant, Mr. Deviny, 
have the reputation in the commercial print- 
ing world of being two of the greatest author- 
ities in America on matters pertaining to 
printing; and it seems to me peculiar that, 
with men of their ability and their capacity 
available, we do not take advantage of plac- 
ing them in supreme authority to pass upon 
these printing problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am satisfied in my own mind 
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that. the suggestions made by the chairman 
as to centralization of authority and legis- 
lation, with teeth in it, that would give these 
gentlemen an opportunity to pass on the 
need for public printing and control the 
volume and the amount of it would result in 
saving of millions of dollars a year to the 
taxpayers of this country.” 

And then, too, we are particularly proud of 
the quotation you will find on page 2678 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 16, 1944, 
in the remarks of the Honorable Emmett 
O'Neal, of the Appropriations Committee: 

“The Government Printing Office is a truly 
remarkable institution and one that every 
citizen in this country can be proud of.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PRODUCTION DIVISIONS 


Up to this point we have been talking about 
the improvements we have ‘nade in our 
buildings, in our equipment, in our organi- 
zational set-up, and of the changes in our 
policies that have resultec in better relations 
between us and the other Fed:-ral depart- 
ments and agencies and between us and the 
printing industry. We have not said any- 
thing so far about the improvements that 
we have made in our production divisions, 
improvements far beyond the mere addition 
of new and more modern equipment and its 
rearrangement. 

A comparison of the Composing Division 
and how it operates today, under Mr. Reaves, 
with what it was in July 1934 is amazing, 
even to us who have watched its progress. 
Our Platemaking Division, under Mr. Mc- 
Lean, is, I am certain, the most modern 
and efficient in the country. 

Our Presswork Division, under Mr. Adams, 
is one of the finest I have ever seen, and 
it will, I believe, do a job as quickly, as 
efficiently, and as economically as any press- 
room in the country having the same or 
similar equipment. 

When we come to the bindery we also see 
real improvement. You would hardly rec- 
ognize the streamlined, efficiently organized 
unit it is today, under Tom Maloney, as 
the disorganized, scattered-around, miscel- 
lanecus, unconnected units that made up 
our bindery in 1934. And you may know 
of the enthusiastic current drive that is now 
being made in the bindery, spearheaded by 
the bindery officials and our consultant on 
methods and procedures, Mr. Lecraw, to 
equal or better commercial prices and pro- 
duction time on those operations which up 
to now have caused criticism of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


DOCUMENTS DIVISION 


In talking about improvements in divi- 
sions, I must not overlook our Documents 
Division, under Mr. Cromwell and Roy Eastin. 
Last month was the greatest in volume in 
the 53-year history of the sale of Govern- 
ment publications by the Superintendent of 
Documents, and he handled this record- 
breaking business with 37 fewer employees 
than he had a year ago. Since 1945, all the 
employees of this office, along wit’ all other 
Government employees, received two salary 
increases, yet the unit cost of slling Gov- 
ernment publications is lower toc'ay than it 
was in 1945, and service is faster than ever 
before. I think this is a record equaled 
by few organizations, public or private. 


BUSINESS SIDE OF OPERATIONS 


One of the first impressions that I re- 
ceived of the Government Printing Office 
from the inside was the lack of attention 
given at that time to the business side of 
its operations. It struck me that the en- 
tire emphasis was upon getting out a job 
for the customer who was making the most 
noise, without reference to costs, proper 
methods of production, and the schedules 
of other jobs badly needed by our customers 
who were not making a noise. I knew that 
operating on this basis was extremely costly 
and generally unsatisfactory to the agen- 
cies who had a right to expect better service 
from a service organization. 
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I make these statements without any re- 
fiection whatscever upon the officials and 
employees I found here on the job. They 
were doing the best they could with their 
training and experience and under condi- 
tions then existing. 


EMPHASIS ON STAFF FUNCTIONS 

Up to now we have enumerated many of 
the changes that we have made since 1934. 
But we have not named specifically one of 
the important things we did—the strength- 
ening of the business side of staff functions. 
We referred to many of these functions in- 
dividually when we recalled the creation of 
our Personnel Division, our planning divi- 
sions, cost surveys, cost controls, etc. But I 
want to emphasize the importance of the 
step we took when we definitely determined 
to pay more attention to our business oper- 
ations or to place equal emphasis on the 
staff and line functions. One of our first 
steps in doing this, you will recall, was 
the dividing of the Office into two parts 
for management purposes, each headed by 
an Official who reported directly to the Pub- 
lic Printer. It was at that time that we 
created the office of Administrative Assistant 
to the Public Printer (a title later changed to 
Executive Officer) for the reasons we very 
Clearly outlined in the Public Printer’s An- 
nual Report for 1938. I should add here 
that, as head of the Government Printing 
Office, I was very fortunate in having the 
advice and wholehearted cooperation of Russ 
Herrell, our Executive Officer, whose knowl- 
edge of the Government Printing Office, its 
needs and problems, and whose steady loy- 
alty to me and to the highest principles of 
public service were of invaluable assistance 
to me as Public Printer, both in the years 
of peace and the years of war. 


BETTER PAY FOR SUPERVISORS 


One of the things which increased the in- 
terest in the business management of the 
Office and made us realize more keenly the 
responsibilities of a supervisor was the ac- 
tion we took in increasing the established 
rates of pay for all supervisory positions. I 
have never regretted this action, although on 
occasion it looked as though it would get me 
impeached, and I am still occasionally called 
on to defend it. The explanations I made 
when I took this action are good today. I 
will quote them: 

“When I became Public Printer and began 
to look into the affairs of the Office, I was 
shocked to find that supervisors with heavy 
responsibilities were paid little more than the 
employees at the case, the bench, and the 
machine. The wages of the supervisors were 
in no way comparable to those paid outside, 
and in most cases were below those in other 
Government offices for work of equal impor- 
tance. Indeed, some foremen and assistant 
foremen drew pay which was regularly less 
than that of workers under them when over- 
time was considered. 

“There was small incentive for men with 
supervisory ability to burden themselves with 
responsibility. We were fortunate to get and 
to keep men who were willing to assume the 
burden of operating so large a plant as ours 
for so small a margin of pay over what they 
might have earned by working at their trades. 
I repeat, these were pay equalizations 
long overdue. They resulted from extensive 
studies of a special committee appointed to 
analyze and to compare the pay, duties, and 
responsibilities of these jobs with similar po- 
sitions both in the Federal service and in 
commercial plants.” 

You will recall that at that time a foreman 
was drawing $3,600, and a superintendent 
only $4,600. 

CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 

The coordination of our four fine produc- 
tion divisions, under the Production Man- 
ager, Mr. Smith, and his assistants, Mr. Brod- 
erick, Mr. Underwood, and Mr. Baumann, and 
their close cooperation with the planning 
divisions, gave us the results that amply 
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justify the praise we have received. It was 
the work of the planning and production 
divisions, backed and supported by our serv- 
ice divisions, including Personnel, under Mr, 
Hipsley and Mr. Havener; Tests and Techni- 
cal Control, under Mr. Kantrowitz and Mr. 
Spencer; Purchase, under our old pal, Bill 
Cassiday, and Danny Campbell; Maintenance, 
under Mr. Anderson and Mr. Van Allen; Ac- 
counts, under Mr. Cristofane, Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Vanarsdell, and our paymaster, Mr. 
Perkins; Delivery, under Mr. Starr and Mr. 
Brown; and Housekeeping, under Mr. Wright; 
and more recently the Field Service Division, 
under Mr. McWhorter, that produced the 
work which justified the President in giving 
us the Certificate of Merit I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. The certificate reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“The President of the United States of 
Americe awards this Certificate of Merit to 
Augustus Edward Giegengack for outstand- 
ing fidelity and meritorious conduct in aid 
of the war effort against the common ene- 
mies of the United States and its Allies in 
World War II.” 

In accepting this Certificate of Merit, I 
said: 

“Although this certificate carries my name 
as the recipient of the award, I feel that I 
merely hold it in custody for the 7,000 em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office, 
and I am proud to accept it in their behalf. 
Their efforts made the award possible. It 
was they who made up the task force which 
accomplished the objective. Their share in 
the honor is greater than mine, and my chief 
satisfaction today is that I have received 
this recognition as their representative.” 

I want to thank you sincerely for your sup- 
port, for your loyalty, and for your untiring 
efforts in making our team the success that 
it has been and is. I want to thank you 
with all the sincerity at my command, and I 
say it with the conviction that you know it 
comes from the very depths of my heart. 


PLANNING DIVISIONS 


We started out today b™ saying we would 
look to the past in an effort to determine 
some of the things we should keep in mind 
for the future. First and foremost, we must 
always remember that it is our duty to see 
that Congress and the departments and 
agencies receive the services they need at 
the lowest possible cost. That is the firm 
foundation on which we must build. If we 
have that and make certain that our con- 
tacts with all who come to us for service are 
handled intelligently and courteously, we 
need never fear that our relationships with 
Congress and the departments will fall to 
the level of 1934. 

If we are to remain on a sound foundation, 
we must not relax our efforts to keep our 
plant and equipment modern and adequate 
and our operations integrated to the nth 
degree. In these matters we must look to, 
and I think we can depend upon, our con- 
sultant on methods and procedures, Mr. 
Anderson, our Mechanical Superintendent, 
and our Production Manager. We must see 
that no unnecessary operations are per- 
formed, that the force is held to the mini- 
mum necessary to accomplish the work in 
hand, that established standards of produc- 
tion are met, and that costs are kept within 
bounds. In these matters, the heads of the 
divisions involved, the foremen or section 
heads, and the comptroller must work as a 
team. 

All our efforts go for naught, however, if, 
as I have said, our contacts with our cus- 
tomers aren't intelligently and efficiently 
handled. In other words, we must see that 
our customers get what they want, when 
they want it, and at a price that is right, or 
we must intelligently explain to them why 
we are not in a position to give them the 
service they want. We have placed this im- 
portant responsibility upon the broad 


rhoulders of Phil Cole, who has Mr. Mors- 
berger, Mr. Merold, Mr. Tribble, Mr. Mortimer, 
and Mr. Hill, and many other-able and quali- 
fied assistants to help him. We must also 
look to Mr. Cole and his group to see that 
the jobs we do are properly planned and 
scheduled. We must ask and expect, and I 
know we will get, the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the production divisions in meeting 
specifications and schedules that have been 
set up. We must never for a moment even 
toy with the idea of permitting our sched- 
uling and planning to degenerate into the in- 
adequate thing it was in 1934—that is, if we 
want to hold up our heads as being mem- 
bers of an efficient, progressive organization. 


REASONS FOR LEAVING 


There are many, many important things 
we should keep in mind if our team is to 
improve or even hold our present position. 
I have mentioned only a few of them—some 
of the thoughts that I have considered to be 
the most important. There are other sug- 
gestions made in the volume covering the 
part we played in the war effort, entitled 
“Public Printing in Peace and War” and in 
our annual report for 1947. If we will devote 
our efforts to the tasks that lie ahead as 
closely, as loyally, and as untiringly as we 
have in the past, I have no fears for the 
future of the Government Printing Office 
and feel that I can leave it in your hands, 
confident of the fact that it will do even a 
better job in the future than it has in the 
past. 

With this conviction, I addressed, under 
date of March 9, the following letter to the 
President of the United States: 


Marcu 9, 1948. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is with sin- 
cere regret that I have reached the decision 
to ask you to accept my resignation as Pub- 
lic Printer of the United States, effective 
March 15, 1948. I take this action because 
my duty to my family demands that I in- 
crease my income substantially above the 
salary fixed by Congress for the position un- 
der a law passed 20 years ago. 

It has been a privilege to serve our Govern- 
ment during the last 1844 years under Mr. 
Roosevelt and yourself, and I shall always 
recall with pleasure many happy associations 
and. experiences. These were climaxed by 
your award to me of the Certificate of Merit 
for outstanding fidelity and meritorious con- 
duct in aid of the war effort. This recogni- 
tion and the many compliments the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received from con- 
gressional leaders, heads of Federal agencies, 
and leaders in the printing industry cause 
me to feel that the financial sacrifices that 
have been involved and the occasional dis- 
couraging handicaps encountered in trying 
to do an efficient job have not been without 
their compensations. 

The Government Printing Office is a great 
organization and is doing a real job for the 
taxpayer. I leave it with reluctance and 
with sincere thanks to you for the opportu- 
nity you have given me to be of service and 
for your cooperation and support. You have 
my best wishes for a continuance of your 
personal happiness and success. If at any 
time I may be of service to you in any way, 
please call upon me. 

Most respectfully yours, 
A. E. GIEGENGACK. 

His reply is as follows: 

Marcu 9, 1948. 

Dear Gus: In view of the reasons outlined 
in your letter of March 9, I reluctantly accept 
your resignation as Public Printer, effective 
March 15, 1948. 

You have held the position longer than 
any other Public Printer. I know that in the 
future you will be able to view with a great 
deal of personal satisfaction your career in 
the public service. From my own experience 
in the Senate, as a member of the Committee 
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on Printing and as chairman of the Special 
Committee To Investigate the National De- 
fense Program, I am well aware of the con- 
fidence the members had in you as a loyal, 
efficient public servant, who had the respect 
and support of th. committees and of the 
entire printing industry. 

It is with deep regret that I see you leave 
the Government service. “You take with you 
my very best wishes for the future. 

Very sincerely yours, 
. Harry S. TRuMAN. 


This, therefore, is my last official meeting 
with you, my executives. We have worked 
hard together to do a job. I think we have 
done a job that we can all he proud of. I 
want to thank you again for the support you 
have given me. I hope that you will always 
be my friends, and I wish you health and 
happiness in the future. 





Time for Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very strong and 
impartially written editorial by Dr. Ray- 
mond Moley, under his column Perspec- 
tive. The editorial is entitled “Time for 
Statesmanship,” and appeared in the 
March 15 issue of Newsweek. 

It is critical of the President’s civil 
rights message to the Congress. Mr. 
Moley says some very pointed and 
thought-provoking things, and since his 
viewpoint is that of one who does not 
live in the South, it is perhaps even more 
valuable at this time as an editorial 
which coldly and without feeling or bias 
analyzes the message in the light of pres- 
ent conditions. 

I wish everybody in the United States 
of America could read this editorial. It 
also criticizes the report of the so-called 
Civil Rights Committee, appointed by the 
President in 1946, and which filed a re- 
port in 1947 entitled “To Secure These 
Rights.” 

It is effectively pointed out by Mr. 
Moley that the report within itself is but 
a cheap criticism of the South. He em- 
phasizes the fact that the committee was 
ex parte and the report was ex parte, 
that the committee was composed of peo- 
ple who know nothing about the south- 
ern problems, and that the finding was 
preconceived. 

The effect of Mr. Moley’s criticism of 
the report but emphasizes the hate and 
malice that permeated the committee in 
its entirety, and forces the conclusions 
that it was made for no purpose on earth 
except to abuse the South and its great 
patriotic citizenship. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PERSPECTIVE 
TIME FOR STATESMANSHIP 
(By Raymond Moley) 
The crisis in the South created by the 
President’s civil-rights message calls for more 














than mutual recrimination and retaliation, 
The President could hardly have been more 
inept in the manner and timing of raising 
this issue. But there is a constructive way 
out, if cool heads on both sides can prevail. 

The acute phase of the trouble started with 
the appointment in late 1946 of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. The crisis 
appeared with the publication of the com- 
mittee’s report in late 1947. The President’s 
message last month substantially adopted 
the committee’s recommendations. 

No one can quarrel with the humane ob- 
jectives involved. No decent person, North 
or South, condones lynching or favors in- 
justice, brutality, or bigotry. Almost every- 
one wants more qualified people to vote. And 
few will deny the desirability of fair em- 
ployment, better housing, and sound medical 
care for all. 

The committee and the President seem to 
have forgotten that the South’s problem is 
not a pure question of logic and law. It in- 
volves a sense of bitter history and of per- 
sonal and sectional pride. A good illustra- 
tion of the ineptitude of the committee is its 
apparent approval of the civil-rights legisla- 
tion passed between 1866 and 1875. This pro- 
gram, as every reader of history knows, was 
the creation of a radical Republican Congress 
inflamed by post-bellum passion. It was de- 
signed to humiliate and degrade a defeated 
enemy. It was a measure of Carthaginian 
peace. No broad-minded northerners should 
want to recall that program or the sordid 
atmosphere of those dreadful years. 

The timing of the report and message could 
hardly have been worse. The President is left 
open to the suspicion that he has yielded to 
those who advise him that at all costs he 
must win the political support of northern 
cities and that the South has no option except 
to vote for him. Thus, a blinding political 
fog is thrown over a grave issue of broad 
national welfare. The whole affair cannot 
but handicap the enlightened leaders in the 
South and add power to demagogs and clowns. 

The committee was ex parte and the report 
was ex parte. The committee was largely 
composed of northerners who will be regard- 
ed in the South as unfamiliar with southern 
problems. The preconceptions of its mem- 
bers are apparent on every one of the 178 
pages of the report. 

The report shoots the works. Practically 
every controversial racial issue which has 
rocked Congress in 20 years is included. In 
tone it is an unmitigated indictment of the 
South. In arrangement it is an affront, be- 
cause the very first of its recommendations is 
for the imposition of a Federal police system 
penetrating into every corner of the South. 
It speaks again and again of our sister States 
in insufferably condescending terms: “It is 
a sound policy to use the idealism and pres- 
tige of our whole people to check the way- 
ward tendencies of a part of them.” The 
report recommends the withholding of Fed- 
eral grants in cid to force sovereign and tax- 
paying States to obey. 

It only grudgingly admits gains, although 
gains have been significant. Lynching has, 
in fact, almost disappeared. The figures are 
64 in 1921, 3 in 1939, and less than 6 annually 
since then. The poll tax and the white pri- 
mary have been disappearing rapidly. 

The constructive approach to this problem 
is to invoke the principle of regionalism. 
The President should have used this principle 
a year ago but it is still not too late. He 
should call a conference of all southern gov- 
ernors, Senators, Congressmen, and possibly 
college presidents and other leaders. He 
should then say that in the interest of na- 
tional unity and of the demand of interna- 
tional efforts for equal rights, the progress 
toward legal, political, and economic equality 
should be accelerated by joint action. He 
should say, further, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will help, not force, this effort. In 
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short, the President would be well advised to 
lay this problem in the hands of the enlight- 
ened leaders of the South. 

The most persistent of traditions can be 
unmade. But traditions cannot be changed 
by threats or outside pressure. 





Post Offices and Federal Buildings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on post offices and Federal build- 
ings which I have transcribed to some 30 
radio stations in the State of Washing- 
ton. My reason for making this request 
is that I conceive the subject to be im- 
portant, and of interest to every Senator. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


This is Harry CaIn, Washington State’s 
junior Senator, speaking from his office in 
your Nation’s Capital, Washington, D. C. 

As suggested last week, I want tonight tc 
talk about post offices. Admittedly, many of 
you will consider this to be a strange and un- 
interesting subject, but many communities 
in general throughout the State, and 25 cities 
in particular, have a current and continuing 
interest in and with the subject. 

Like most people, I would rather say yes 
than no to the wishes of friends whom I like 
and communities which I respect. I should 
like to say to the 25 cities which have been led 
to believe that they are soon to benefit from 
newly constructed post offices and Federal 
buildings that their hopes will come true, but 
I must inform them tonight that they won’t 
secure the post offices and Federal buildings 
in the immediate future, and I want to tell 
them why. 

In the Senate of the United States every 
Senator is practically a king. Regardless of 
any national policy, an individual Senator 
can say and do what he wants to do and say. 
Sometimes a Senator is publicized through- 
out America for talking about or working for 
something which he knows from the begin- 
ning he either won’t get or isn’t entitled to. 

In the latter part of last December, the 
senior Senator from Washington State intro- 
duced 25 bills which would have resulted in 
the authorization of funds for the construc- 
tion of 25 post offices and Federal buildings 
if the legislation had been approved by the 
committee to which it was referred and by 
the Congress. I have no intention of being 
critical of the motives which led your senior 
Senatcr to introduce the legislation. He is 
and always will be completely responsible for 
whatever course of action he sees fit to pur- 
sue. I only mention him by title because he 
introduced the legislation and because the 
legislation came to me for consideration and 
action. 

Most of you probably know that the Sen- 
ate has a Public Works Committee. In this 
committee there are several subcommittees. 
One of these is the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings, and your junior Senator has been 
its chairman since he came to the Senate in 
January of 1947. My associates on that com- 
mittee are Senator SHERIDAN Downey, Demo- 
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crat, of California, and Senator JoHN Wr- 
Lams, Republican, of Delaware. This sub- 
committee on Public Buildings concerns it- 
self with passing on the merits of legislation 
which is intended to construct public build- 
ings anywhere throughout the United States. 

When the bills in question were introduced 
in December they were referred to my sub- 
committee, and immediately forwarded to 
the Federal agencies having an interest in 
the legislation. The bills were examined by 
the Bureau of the Budget, by the Federal 
Works Agency, and by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. In due time the departments reported 
to my committee in writing that there was no 
present justification for approving the legis- 
lation. After the reports had been reteived 
a public hearing was held and testimony was 
taken not only from the Federal bureaus in 
question but from others who had an inter- 
est in the legislation. For the reason that 
the senior Senator from Washington State 
was ill, it was not possible for him to appear 
in support of his 25 bills. A member of his 
staff submitted for the Rrcorp several hun- 
dred telegrams and letters which had been 
received by the senior Senator from public 
officials and from interested lay bodies in the 
communities to be affected by the legislation. 
After listening to and studying the testi- 
mony and evidence, the subcommittee voted 
to deny every one of the 25 bills. Each of 
these bills was designed to achieve the same 
purpose. Each bill recommended that a par- 
ticular sum of money for each of the 25 
Washington State communities be author- 
ized to select a site, prepare plans, and con- 
struct a post office or Federal building. The 
total of the sums required to construct the 
buildings in 25 Washington State commu- 
nities amounted to $11,695,000. 

There must obviously be a sound reason 
for turning down any proposal which is 
submitted to a committee of the United 
States Senate. Because of the importance 
of the problem of post office buildings con- 
struction, not only to the State of Washing- 
ton but to the Nation, I hope to convince 
everyone who listens tonight and everyone 
who reads this broadcast of the validity of 
the reasons which required that I and my two 
subcommittee associates should deny the 
post office and Federal building bills which 
were before us. After I am through, I will 
deeply appreciate any observations you may 
care to make if you find the slightest fault 
with our position. 

Before going further, I had better enumer- 
ate the cities and towns in Washington State 
which would have benefited from post offices 
and Federal buildings if the legislation in 
question had passed the Public Works Com- 
mittee, the Congress of the United States, 
and been signed by the President. It makes 
me sort of homesick even to list the names 
of communities which I visit and live in all 
too seldom. There are Chelan, Cashmere, 
Aberdeen, Elma, and Olympia; others are 
Vashon, Gig Harbor, Port Orchard, Silver- 
dale, and Poulsbo; then we have Kirkland, 
Seattle, West Seattle, and Tacoma; follow- 
ing these are Vancouver, Ephrata, Belling- 
ham, Sequim, and Moses Lake; then, last but 
certainly not least, we have Kennewick, 
Grandview, South Bend, Burlington, and 
Enumclaw. These communities are situ- 
ated throughout your 39 counties. They 
cover Washington State like a blanket. Re- 
gardless of their size, all of the 25 cities 
are important American communities. If 
they are not going to get what they want, 
they are deserving of a full answer to cover 
the reasons why their dreams and hopes will 
not be realized just now. 

Until I was forced to study the post office 
and Federal building construction prob- 
lem, I had not the slightest idea as to how 
such buildings were authorized. I take for 
granted that you have had almost no infor- 
mation on the subject. All of us probably 
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assumed that some Senator or Congressman 
exerted his influence and a post office re- 
sulted from his energetic action. Once upon 
a time this was actually the way post offices 
and Federal buildings were built, but that 
was a long time ago. 

Prior to 1926, more than 20 years ago, indi- 
vidual Congressmen and Senators introduced 
bills to construct post offices and Federal 
buildings in their communities and States 
and the buildings became possible if the 
sponsors had sufficient influence to get 
enough votes to approve their measure. All 
kinds of logical trouble and confusion re- 
sulted from this practice. Buildings were 
constructed in places where they should not 
be and they were not constructed in cities 
where they were the most sorely needed. 
The Congress spent a lot of time in trying 
to design and adopt a Federal building and 
post-office policy which was reasonable and 
fair. In 1926 an act was passed which bore 
the title “The Public Buildings Construction 
Act of 1926.” In substance this legislation 
declared that a determination of where post 
offices should be situated and constructed 
would become the responsibility of the Post- 
master General and the Public Buildings 
Administrator. It was thought then and 
surely remains a fact today that a public- 
buildings program is meaningless and sense- 
less unless those in charge of construction 
and activities are charged with rendering 
decisions on where construction should be 
undertaken. In no other way can a balanced 
program be either designed or achieved. 

Under the Public Buildings Construction 
Act of 1926, it was provided that within the 
limits of lump-sum appropriations made by 
the Congress, sites were to be selected, plans 
were to be made, and buildings constructed. 
Under this act it was required that once a 
project was selected and commenced it must 
be completed. It was not possible to either 
select and purchase a site or to simply draw 
plans to accommodate a building to be con- 
structed in the future on any particular site. 

This act of 1926 has worked extremely well. 
Since its passage, no post Offices or Federal 
buildings have resulted from private bills 
introduced by individual Senators or Con- 
gressmen. The Congress concerned itself 
with providing appropriations from which 
the Postmaster General.and Public Buildings 
Administrator could select projects and carry 
out a public-building program. 

For obvious reasons, no post Offices or Fed- 
eral buildings were constructed during most 
of the war period. No single such structure 
has been erected in America since 1942. 

Now that the war has been out of the way 
for several years, one would think that Amer- 
ica ought to undertake a large-scale program 
for post offices und Federal buildings. There 
are several sound reasons why this construc- 
tion should not be undertaken at this time. 
Construction costs are at an all-time high 
and America enjoys full employment. If we 
undertake a large-scale building program, 
prices would be driven higher because public 
construction would compete with private 
building for money, materials, and men. No 
lump-sum appropriation has been included 
within the Federal budget, which your Con- 
gress is now considering, for the simple rea- 
son that the President and the Congress 
think that this is not the time to undertake 
large-scale publie-works programs. Both 
Democrats and Republicans agree on this 
subject. 

All of us recognize that hundreds of post 
offices and Federal buildings are imperatively 
needed throughout the country. You prob- 
ably haven’t known that there are more than 
4,000 post offices with annual receipts of 
more than $10,000 which are situated in 
rented facilities. Every one of these situa- 
tions is deserving of its own building. In 
addition to this problem, We are faced with 
many communities which have long since 
outlived the usefulness of accommodations 
which are being used. In your large cities of 


Seattle and Tacoma, the need for new Federal 
buildings and post offices is extremely press- 
ing. The Postmaster General has told me 
that there are more than a hundred such 
pressing needs throughout the Nation. It is 
estimated that it would take approximately 
$300,000,000 to satisfy the emergency cases 
with which the Postmaster General is con- 
fronted. The Congress, through its Public 
Works Committees of both House and Senate, 
is trying to find a solution for the question, 
How can America satisfy its Federal building 
and post office need? ‘There is pending be- 
fore my subcommittee a bill which provides 
part of an answer. This bill would authorize 
$32,000,000 with which sites are to be selected 
and plans made by the Postmaster General 
and the Public Buildings Administrator 
against the time when construction can be 
undertaken. It takes from 18 months to 2 
years to acquire a site and design a plan for 
a given post office or Federal building. We 
shall endeavor to do first things first. If 
this bill passes the Congress, as there is good 
reason to believe that it will, some of the 
communities in Washington State will have 
sites purchased and plans made. I am only 
one of many who will urge the adoption of 
the legislation because that legislation intel- 
ligently takes into consideration the post 
office and Federal building requirements of 
our day. 

Sorry but my time is up. 

There is more to say about post offices than 
time will permit me to conclude tonight. 
I will finish the story next week, at the same 
time, and on the same station. Until then, 
good luck. 


Church and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Church and 
State” appearing in the Washington Star 
of yesterday. 

Thére being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CHURCH AND STATE 


“Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

These quoted words are from the first 
amendment to the Constitution, and they 
are made applicable to State governing 
bodies in the fourteenth amendment. What 
do the words mean? 

On the face of the Supreme Court’s latest 
interpretation, the doors of the public 
schools have been closed to any form of re- 
ligious instruction. It would appear that 
the ban extends even to such a thing as the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. If this is 
true, if the court has gone to such an ex- 
treme in the enforced separation of church 
and state, then it is a matter which ought 
to be of the utmost concern in an age in 
which the old spiritual guides are crumbling 
under the impact of materialistic philosophy. 

The particular case before the court in- 
volved a course of religious instruction given 
in the schools of Champaign, Ill. Its valid- 
ity under the Constitution had been affirmed 
by the Illinois Supreme Court. But the 
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highest court, dividing 8 to 1, has struck it 
down. 

These are the facts: Under the Cham- 
paign program pupils are supplied by their 
teachers with cards on which parents may 
indicate whether or not they desire religious 
instruction to be given their children. It 
is entirely voluntary. There is no compul- 
sion whatsoever. The program is interde- 
nominational in character and is not sup- 
ported by taxation, the salaries of the par- 
ticipating Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
instructors being -paid by Champaign’s 
Council on Religious Education. The pro- 
gram is informative in character and is not 
of a proselytical nature. 

An atheist mother, complaining that her 
son was embarrassed because, at her di- 
rection, he did not attend the religious Class, 
appealed to the courts. And the Supreme 
Court, on the basis of these facts, has de- 
cided that the program transgresses the 
constitutional ban on the “establishment 
of religion.” 

Justice Reed’s dissent was strong and 
persuasive. “From the * * * language 
of the opinions,” he said, “I can only de- 
duce that religious instruction of public- 
school children during school hours is pro- 
hibited. The history of American educa- 
tion is against such an interpretation of 
the first amendment.” Justice Jackson 
joined the majority, but he had misgiv- 
ings. Expressing regret that the Court had 
not been more careful in circumscribing 
its decision, he pointed out that the effect 
of the ruling is not only to ban the par- 
ticular program in Champaign, but also “to 
ban every form of teaching which suggests 
or recognizes that there is a God.” Other 
disturbing questions arise. Is it now un- 
constitutional for children to sing Christ- 
mas carols at school plays? What about the 
chaplains in the Military Establishment, 
or the compulsory religious services at An- 
napolis and West Point? Must these things 
go, too? 

It is not the layman’s function to chal- 
lenge the correctness, as a matter of law, 
of what the court has done. But it is proper 
for the layman to appraise as best he can 
the practical effect of the decision on the 
world in which he lives. 

The first amendment was adopted in the 
light of conditions which do not exist in 
this country today. It was written by men 
whose ancestors were familiar with religious 
persecution. Many of them had come to 
this country to escape it. If the founding 
fathers erected a wall between church and 
state in fear of dominance of the latter by 
the former, it cannot be said that, in their 
time, the fear was without basis. 

But that was more than a century and a 
half ago. Today’s world is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. The influence of religion is much 
weaker now than it was then. And we are 
the worse because of it. In our day religious 
instruction is disappearing from too many 
American homes. The position of the church 
is weakening. And one may well believe 
that these things, in part at least, are re- 
sponsible for such disturbing trends as the 
turn away from the old concept of family 
life, the deplorable picture of one in three 
marriages ending in divorce, the futile, fe- 
vered quest for happiness in materia! things, 
the groping by hundreds of thousands of 
people for some higher standards, some bet- 
ter guides to live by. It is not by sheer 
accident that Joshua Loth Liebman’s Peace 
of Mind still leads the nonfictional best- 
seller list nearly 2 years after its publication. 

In dealing with economic and political 
questions the members of this Supreme Court 
have never viewed the Constitution as being 
rigid and inflexible. On the contrary, and 
rightly so, they have treated this great char- 
ter as being a flexible thing, intended by its 
authors to be susceptible of appropriate 
adaptation to meet changing conditions and 
changed times. Why, then, in a matter af- 











fecting the separation of church and state, 
should it be applied so narrowly and so 
rigidly? What has become of that flexibility 
without which no constitution can serve the 
continuing needs of a people? 

The great challenge to the freedoms which 
we know and which the Constitution would 
safeguard does not come from religion or 
any teaching of religion. It comes from the 
advance of a Communist philosophy which, 
as practiced, is the antithesis of religious, 
doctrine—an advance which is facilitated by 
our own embracement of materialism at the 
expense of the things of the spirit. In this 
setting it is neither necessary nor reason- 
able to erect an insuperable barrier to the 
kind of religious instruction that was prac- 
ticed in Champaign. Would it not be much 
better for us if, instead of forbidding appro- 
priate religious instruction in the schools, we 
were to encourage it in every reasonable way? 
If one’s answer to this question is in the af- 
firmative, then it must be most earnestly 
hoped that the Supreme Court will not let 
this decision stand as the law of the land. 





Wallace’s Theories Challenged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““Wallace’s Theories Chal- 
lenged,” written by Jefferson Jones, edi- 
tor of the Bozeman Daily Chronicle, of 
Bozeman, Mont. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WALLACE’S THEORIES CHALLENGED 


If the only reason for Premier Stalin’s 
postwar policy is fear of American imperial- 
ism, it is unlikely that he would have O. K.’d 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. If 
he had any regard for the American third 
party that would guarantee peace by giving 
him free rein, he probably would not have 
embarrassed that third party by this aggres- 
sive act. 

The third party has every reason to be 
embarrassed, for President Benes gave the 
Communists as free a rein as was possible 
and still preserve a semblance of parliamen- 
tary democracy, and the Russian-directed 
Communists showed their appreciation by 
seizing complete control of the Czech Gov- 
ernment. 

There was a bit of window-dressing to 
justify the Communists’ action. But even 
they didn’t seem to take it very seriously. 
The Communist-led police searched the Na- 
tional Socialist Party headquarters for sev- 
eral hours on the first day of the uprising 
and discovered documents supposedly reveal- 
ing a conspiracy of armed revolt against the 
state. 

The Communists’ subsequent actions were 
not what would be used to quell a revolt 
against the status quo. In the first place, 
they destroyed the status quo. They did 
such things as turn the legal owners out of 
factories and other business places and re- 
placed them with “national managers.” 
This scarcely comes under the head of de- 
fense measures 

There seems to have been no bitter opposi- 
tion to the Communists in Czechoslovakia 
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so long as they operated within the frame- 
work of the Republic and permitted some 
democratic freedoms. As president Benes 
said, “It is clear to me that socialism is a 
way of life desired by an overwhelming part 
of our nation.” But he added, “I believe that 
with socialism a certain measure of freedom 
and unity is possible, and that these are 
vital principles to all in our national life.” 

But that did not square with Commu- 
nist policy. It was not enough to have the 
bigger popular vote and majority control of 
the Cabinet and Parliament. The pattern 
of terror and tyranny had to be repeated, 
for communism seems to know no other way. 
So free Czechoslovakia is no more. 

Czechoslovakia did not oppose Russia. 
She was a neighbor and an ally. She was 
not militaristic or imperialistic or capital- 
istic. She did not threaten or demand. 
Her only sins were independence and free- 
dom. In short, she was about what Henry 
Wallace and the third party would have this 
country become as a means of insuring peace. 

It seems to us that Czechoslovakia’s fate 
is a challenge to Mr. Wallace and his theo- 
ries. Thus far he has parried the challenge 
by saying, “It is impossible to know what 
the truth is from the American press.” The 
American press can endure the insult. But 
the insult is no answer to give the voters 
whose support Mr. Wallace is seeking. 

A policy of softness and subservience cust 
Czechoslovakia her freedom. Would the 
same policy satisfy Russia and preserve free- 
dom in the rest of Europe if the United 
States should adopt it? That is a question 
which Mr. Wallace must answer honestly if 
he is to justify the claim that his political 
gospel holds the key to world peace. 





Address of Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief 
of Engineers, Before Pine Bluff Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
March 5, 1948 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr.NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp a copy of 
a speech made by Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, 
Chief of Army Engineers, at a flood- 
control meeting held in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
on Friday, March 5. 

But first I should like to say that I 
believe this was the greatest gathering 
of its kind ever held in any State. It 
was jointly sponsored by the Pine Bluff 
Chamber of Commerce and the Pine 
Bluff unit of the Arkansas Basin Associa- 
tion, under the able leadership of Henry 
Trotter and T. R. Green, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the chamber 
of commerce; and George Makris, presi- 
dent of the Pine Bluff flood-control 
group. It was attended by more than 
500 representatives of flood-control 
groups throughout the State of Arkansas, 
as well as representatives of the Army 
engineers from Dallas, Vicksburg, Tulsa, 
and Little Rock. 

The Honorable C. Hamilton Moses 
served as master of ceremonies on all 
occasions. 

At the conclusion of General Wheeler’s 
speech, Gov. Ben Laney presented him 
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with an honorary membership as an 
Arkansas Traveler. 

Others participating in the meeting 
were County Judge Wiley C. Rountree, 
who welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
Jefferson County; Mayor George Steed, 
speaking for the city of Pine Bluff; and 
Emmett Sanders, former mayor of Pine 
Bluff and a director of the Arkansas 
Basin Association. 

Among those attending the meeting 
from Washington were my very able col- 
league, EARL WILSON, of Indiana, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Fiood Con- 
trol of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee; H. K. Thatcher, representative 
of the Arkansas Resources and Develop- 
ment Commission; and myself. 

Representatives of the Army engineers 
included Col. Henry Hutchins, Jr., divi- 
sion engineer of Dallas; Col. R. G. Lovett, 
district engineer of Vicksburg; Lt. Col. 
William T. Cassidy, Vicksburg; O. W. 
Baxter, member of the Mississippi River 
Commission; Col. G. E. Galloway, district 
engineer at Little Rock; with his assist- 
ant, James P. Miller; and M. W. DeGeer, 
representing the Tulsa district engincer. 

Other outstanding leaders of the flood- 
control program in Arkansas inc'uded 
Stinckney Meeks, of Dardanelle, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Basin Association; 
Reece Caudle, former president of the 
organization; Clarence Byrns, of Fort 
Smith, editor of the Southwest Ameri- 
can; former Congressman David D. 
Terry and Hendrix Lackey, of Little 
Rock; and one who is known as the 
“grandfather” of the program, W. N. 
Trulock, of Pine Bluff. 

On Saturday, March 6, 44 men vitally 
interested in development of the lower 
Arkansas from Pine Bluff to the Missis- 
sippi toured the 73 miles to the river’s 
mouth by barge as guests of Col. R. G. 
Lovett, district engineer of Vicksburg, 
Miss., under whose responsibility falls 
that portion of the Arkansas River which 
flows from Pine Bluff to the Mississippi. 

General Wheeler’s speech, which was 
received with heartiest enthusiasm, is as 
follows: 

It is a pleasure to be here in Pine Bluff, to 
meet with friends from the cities, the agri- 
cultural areas along the Arkansas and Mis- 
Sissippi Rivers, and the Grand Prairie—all 
representing a region closely allied with the 
water problems which engage the active at- 
tention of the Corps of Engineers. 

I am especially pleased to visit the city. 
As a trade center for a large area of alluvial 
valley, near the head of Mississippi River 
backwater, and on a historic navigation 
route, Pine Bluff is recognized as an impor- 
tant city long connected with river-control 
work. We in the Corps of Engineers are 
keenly aware of your past difficulties with 
your rivers and streams. We know your 
problems and assure you that our organiza- 
tion will assist you to the limits of our au- 
thority and of funds made available. 

Over a period of years, the scope of civil 
work assigned to the Corps of Engineers has 
been broadened by Congress through a gen- 
eral realization that problems of navigation, 
fiood control, drainage, hydroelectric power, 
water supply from surface waters, and bank 
stabilization are often inextricably related. 
Originally, Congress appropriated river-work 
funds for navigation improvement only. It 
was not until 1917 that such funds were spe- 
cifically authorized for flood-control work. 
This authorization was for work on the lower 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers. The 
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present concept of Federal responsibility for 
flood control on a national scale was estab- 
lished in the Flood Control Act of June 22, 
1936. In December 1944, it was officially es- 
tablished by Congress that major drainage is 
an integral part of flood control. 

Under the Flood Control Act of 1928, flood- 
control work on the lower Mississippi River 
Was made a major project under the juris- 
diction of the Mississippi River Commission, 
whose president is an engineer officer serving 
simultaneously as president of the com- 
mission and as division engineer of the lower 
Mississippi Valley division. To achieve its 
purpose, such a project necessarily entails 
work on a part of the Mississippi River’s trib- 
utary waters—the Yazoo, the Red, the Ar- 
kansas, and others. On the Arkansas River, 
for example, the over-all alluvial Mississippi 
Valley project provides for protection from 
flocds by means of levees, floodwalls, bank 
stabilization, and channel improvements in 
and along the river insofar as it is affected by 
backwater from the Mississippi River. The 
over-all project provides also for bank pro- 
tection, channel improvement, contraction 
works, and dredging necessary to securing a 
navigable channel 12 feet deep and 300 feet 
wide along the Mississippi River. 

One phase of the lower Mississippi River 
project has resulted in a 12- to 15-foot re- 
duction of maximum stages on the main 
stream in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Arkansas. I refer to the 16 cut-offs made in 
the Mississippi’s channel between Memphis, 
Tenn., and Angola, La. In addition, these 
cut-offs have shortened the river distance 
151.8 miles and eliminated the necessity for 
several floodways previously considered for 
the Tensas Basin in southeastern Arkansas 
and Louisiana. In lieu of such floodways, 
the main Mississippi River levees, and those 
on the Arkansas, are being raised and 
strengthened to the extent necessary to con- 
fine the project flood. 

The main features of the Mississippi River 
project, including the Morganza and Atcha- 
falaya floodways have been—and are being— 
pushed to completion as rapidly as funds are 
available. As a consequence of work already 
completed, the alluvial valley of the Missis- 
sippi River has enjoyed 21 years—its longest 
respite—from general direct overflow. I 
need not emphasize to you how the alluvial 
lands in Arkansas and the other alluvial 
States have prospered because of this pro- 
tection. It has been estimated that during 
this 2l-year period of no general overflow, 
the benefits, as measured by the elimination 
of flood damages, have apprceached $5,000,- 
000,000. 

In the areas of the Arkansas River Basin 
which lie generally upstream from Pine Bluff, 
problems also have been met and are being 
solved. Many of you here today have been 
active in this work for many years. You 
know the uphill fight that has been waged, 
and the job remaining to be done before 
the goal of adequate flood protection, de- 
pendable navigation, adequate drainage, sup- 
plemental water supplies, increased produc- 
tion of hydroelectric power, and bank stabill- 
zation is achieved. 

Yes, progress has been made. At your re- 


quest, the Congress has, over a long period, 
directed the Chief of Engineers to study the 
problems of the area, and to report to Con- 


gress on the advisability of constructing im- 
provement works. Many of these reports 
have been made, and at this time we are pre- 
paring additional ones. Acting on the 
studi recommendations of the Corps of 
Engineers, Congress has approved work for 
the Arkansas River Basin that comprises a 
comprehensive plan of development. The 
plan involves te construction of levees, 
reservoirs, locks and dams, bank revetment, 
and channel improvement. The plan is the 
result of many years of careful study, and 
has been approved by Congress in several 
acts dating from 1936. There are 28 reser- 
voirs in this comprehensive plan. Of these 





28 planned reservoirs, 22 have about 8,500,000 
cre-feet of total storage allocated specifically 
or flood control. The other six reservoirs 

are designed primarily for navigation, hydro- 

electric power, and sediment control and have 

a little over 1,000,000 acre-feet of storage. 

Two of the reservoirs in this group of 28 are 
located in Colorado and New Mexico; the re- 
maining 26 are in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. 

Each of the reservoirs planned for con- 
struction on the tributary streams of the 
Arkansas which contain flood-control storage 
will give an exceedingly high degree of flood 
protection to areas in which they are located. 
In all, approximately 1,500,000 acres of land 
will receive protection from these projects. 
In addition, these reservoirs, like those in 
other major watersheds, will have a valuable 
effect in increasing the factor of safety of the 
levee system along the lower Mississippi 
River. : 

The comprehensive plan authorized for the 
Arkansas Basin provides also for additional 
flood-control work in the form of levees and 
other types of local protection projects. A 
total of 32 such projects have been approved 
for construction. These works will give com- 
plete protection to the leveed areas—areas 
comprised largely of agricultural lands but 
including such important cities as Hutchin- 
son and Witchita, Kans.; Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; and Fort Smith, Van Buren, 
and Little Rock, Ark. 

Regarding navigation, the provision for a 
dependable navigation route on the Ar- 
kansas River and its tributaries is an integral 
part of the plan approved for the basin’s full 
development. Of the total of 28 reservoirs I 
have mentioned, the storage in 8 reservoirs 
would be reserved in whole or in part for 
navigation. A number of them would pro- 
vide storage for sediment control; one would 
provide water for lockage uses along the Ver- 
digris River in Oklahoma; and four on the 
main stem would provide navigation pools 
in conjunction with the generation of hydro- 
electric power. In addition to these reser- 
voirs, the plan provides for canals, channel 
cut-offs and enlargements, and 23 locks and 
dams. Together, these works would provide 
a 9-foot channel extending from a point on 
the Verdigris River near Tulsa, Okla., along 
the general route of the Arkansas River 
through Arkansas to the Mississippi River. 

An essential part of the navigation plan 
is the stabilization of the river banks. There 
is little need for me to tell a group as ex- 
perienced in such matters as you that bank 
stabilization forgnavigation will also curtail 
in large measure the scourge of losing valu- 
able lands through rapidly caving river banks. 
Also, local protection projects will be given 
added security against destruction by reces- 
sion of banks. 

The navigation part of the comprehensive 
plan is designed to remedy those conditions 
which render the stream unsuited for navi- 
gation at this time. The dependable naviga- 
tion route contemplated would have an over- 
all tributary area that includes all or parts 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri, and Arkansas. Through in- 
terconnecting waterways, this large area— 
with a population of approximately 4,000,- 
000—would be linked with the extensive Mis- 
sissippi River system, with the Great Lakes, 
and with the Gulf of Mexico. 

The area that would thus be provided with 
dependable out-bound river traffic under the 
approved plan is rich in natural resources— 
in petroleum, minerals, fertile soils, and tim- 
ber. And Arkansas occupies an important 
place in providing these essential resources. 
Anthracite coal in the western part of the 
State; bauxite in the center of the State; 
cotton and other crops in the alluvial areas 
in the southwest; rice and other irrigated 
crops in the Grand Prairie; and livestock, 
truck crops, and miscellaneous produce 
across the entire State form major contri- 
butions to the national economy. 
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Though only a part of the State’s over-all 
production would utilize the proposed water- 
way, improved navigation on the Arkansas 
River would be of immense aid to its exten- 
sive range of industry. On commodities that 
would move by water—and I name only a 
few—studies made in 1941 show a potential 
savings of over $2 a ton on oil and oil prod- 
ucts; $3.32 a ton on canned goods; $1.10 a 
ton on bauxite; $2.32 a ton on cotton; and 
$1.34 a ton on rice. On all tonnage consid- 
ered prospective to the stream, if navigable, 
an average saving of $2.17 a ton would be 
realized, according to the 1941 study. 

Then, too, the comprehensive plan pro- 
vides benefits other than flood control, navi- 
gation, and bank stabilization. In the west- 
ern areas, irrigation is provided where prac- 
ticable. For the reservoirs, provision is made 
for the development of hydroelectric power 
where feasible and economically justifiable. 
Such reservoirs included in the plan at this 
time would provide an ultimate installation 
of 1,192,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power. 

This comprehensive plan we are discuss- 
ing is a plan approved by the Congress. 
Progress already has been made in bringing 
the designed projects into being. Of the 22 
reservoir projects containing flood control, 
7 are essentially completed, 6 are under con- 
struction, and detailed planning is under 
way on others. 


Of the approved local protection projects, 
17 have been completed or are under con- 
struction, and additional ones are expected 
to be undertaken during the coming fiscal 
year. 

The development of the Arkansas River 
for navigation, and a large portion of its 
development for hydroelectric power genera- 
tion, were approved by Congress in the River 
and Harbor Act of 1946. However, the same 
bill that approved this development also 
limited congressional appropriations of proj- 
ect funds to $55,000,000. Consequently, at 
the present time, the development of the 
Arkansas for navigation beyond that amount 
is dependent upon further authorization and 
appropriations by Congress, 

As most of you know, flood fighting is pri- 
marily the responsibility of local interests. 
The engineer districts furnish personnel and 
equipment during high river stages to co- 
ordinate and supervise the protection of life 
and property and to assist in rescue work. 
Repairs to damaged levees have been made 
in this area since passage of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of May 15, 1928. More than $2,000,- 
000 have been expended for such repairs 
and for high-water maintenance of streams 
in Arkansas under the emergency repair au- 
thority for tributaries of the Mississippi 
River. Of this amount, more than $1,000,000 
Were spent as a result of the devastating 
floods of 1943. In addition, substantial 
amounts have been expended in Arkansas 
from special emergency repair appropriations 
made by Congress—following the 1945 flood 
over $800,000 were made available for such 
work in the White River Basin alone. Fol- 
lowing those floods, the Corps of Engineers 
also supervised the troops assigned to re- 
pair the roads that had been damaged. 

So far, I have discussed only the approved 
comprehensive plan for the Arkansas River 
Basin so far as the Corps of Engineers is di- 
rectly responsible. I would he negligent if I 
failed to mention the work of other estab- 
lished agencies of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. As an example, the program of the 
Corps of Engineers is closely allied with the 
program of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Soil Conservation Service is now con- 
templating a study of the lower Arkansas 
River, and I am certain it will develop the 
best possible program for preservation of 
soil, production of crops, and aid to flood 
control in the smaller areas where it is not 
feasible to construct projects such as those 
included in our comprehensive plan. 

I have purposely mentioned only plans 
that have been approved by Congress. This 
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is not to be construed as meaning the over- 
all, comprehensive plan for the Arkansas 
River Basin is completed. It isn’t. Rather, 
it is considered a plan flexible to an extent 
which allows modifications and additions to 
meet new conditions. 

For example, in the important rice-pro- 
ducing Grand Prairie region there is need 
for a supplemental water supply. The Corps 
of Engineers is making a study of this re- 
gion—which, as you know, comprises the 
area between the White River, Bayou Meto, 
and Wattensaw Bayou. The study is de- 
signed particularly to determine three major 
issues: (1) The feasibility of flood control 
on Bayou Meto, with special emphasis re- 
garding the elimination of pooling behind 
the Arkansas River levee when it is neces- 
sary that the floodgates at the mouth of the 
bayou be closed; (2) the need for, and the 
possible resource of, irrigation water; (3) 
methods and costs of solving the local drain- 
age problem in its current state, and, if and 
when, an adequate supply of additional water 
is created for rice cultivation. 

The surveys required for this study are 
well under way. In these studies is included 
the necessary work preliminary to reaching 
a reliable decision regarding the feasibility 
of obtaining additional water from the White 
River, Bayou Meto, and Wattensaw Bayou, 
and by diversion from the Arkansas River. 
Arrangements are being made with the 
United States Geological Survey for conduct- 
ing a survey of deep and shallow wells dur- 
ing the spring of this year and for a survey 
of surface reservoirs necessary to determine 
the acreage currently supplied from this 
source and the possibility of expansion. 
This report is expected to be submitted to 
the Washington office in July of this year. 

Some among you are particularly inter- 
ested in the developments in the White River 
Basin. At the present time there are eight 
reservoirs approved for construction in this 
basin. The Norfork Reservoir is completed 
with one hydroelectric-power unit in opera- 
tion. The second unit is now being in- 
stalled. The Clearwater Reservoir should be 
in operation before another flood season ar- 
rives. The Bull Shoals Reservoir—one of the 
largest of the multiple-purpose projects—is 
under construction. Twelve local protection 
projects have been authorized—of which 
four have been completed and construction 
is in progress on one other. Upon comple- 
tion of the authorized projects a high de- 
gree of protection will be afforded the valley, 
a large amount of hydroelectric power will 
be generated, recreational facilities will be 
provided, and the stream flow increased to 
aid navigation in the lower reaches. 

In areas of the United States where farm- 
ing has been the long established occupa- 
tion and the facilities for handling farm pro- 
duction are available, there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fertile soil that can be 
brought into production by economically 
sound major drainage improvements. This 
phase of flood control is not new, and we have 
long recognized that improved drainage in 
this and other areas is a natural comple- 
ment of flood control. The Congress has rec- 
ognized this situation, and in section 2 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 specifically placed 
channel and major drainage improvements 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of En- 
gineers. Accordingly, major drainage im- 
provements are eligible for authorization as 
Federal projects if the benefits to be derived 
are in excess of the estimated costs. In ex- 
aminations and surveys assigned to our dis- 
trict and division engineers, careful consid- 
eration is given to this important phase of 
flood-control work. 

Our studies in this field, as in all other 
flood-control work, are fully coordinated with 
the activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the field of drainage and land con- 
servation. The two departments have estab- 
lished procedures to insure that the work of 


each complements the other without conflict 
or duplication. 

In conclusion, I again congratulate you 
upon your efforts to advance the develop- 
ment of a vast and valuable area of our 
country. And I again pay tribute to the wise 
actions of Congress in providing for projects 
so sorely needed. And yet I would leave with 
you the reality of the fact that though we 
have progressed, much work—hard work—lies 
ahead. Together we can and will reach our 
ultimate goals. 





A Stir in the Southland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a well and posi- 
tively expressed editorial from a very 
prominent weekly paper published in 
Tiptonville, Tenn., the Lake County 
Banner. 

The editorial is entitled “A Stir in the 
Southland,” and forcefully points out 
that the President’s 10-point civil-rights 
program has been received poorly in the 
South. It proceeds to criticize the pro- 
gram as being poorly timed, and as a 
thing which would sow dissension in 
America at a time when we should be 
paying more attention to the activities 
of Russia. 

I commend it as good reading to those 
who are interested in another. southern 
viewpoint. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A STIR IN THE SOUTHLAND 

The South has tabbed President Truman’s 
10-point program of civil rights for what it 
is—a tawdry, reprehensible form of political 
chicanery. It is a lover’s bouquet tossed to 
the fluid minority groups of the North—with 
their coats of many colors—bidding their 
support in the forthcoming national election, 
Its timing was of the very worst, sowing dis- 
sension in America at a time when President 
Truman and the Nation at large had best 
have its eyes leveled full upon the activities 
of Joe Stalin and his communistic ogres in 
their suspicious and altogether alarming 
machinations in engulfing Europe under the 
yoke in colossal mouthfuls. 

The only good which could come of the 
Truman dogma is an outcome which we still 
cannot believe will happen. It would be the 
best thing for the South that could ever hap- 
pen if—providing Truman is the Democratic 
nominee with his 10 points mortised into the 
platform (those parts of it which are not 
passed in this Congress)—the Southland 
were to assert some independence and indi- 
viduality, and positively refrain from giving 
the Democratic Party nominee one solitary 
electoral vote. And, we reiterate, this we 
will have to see before we believe. 

In blind adherence to the name and ban- 
ner of the Democratic Party, the South has 
been enticed and dragged all over the gamut 
of political creed and dogma. If we have at 
times appeared ludicrous and subservient, 
we are now charged with a part of the cost of 
our singleness of loyalty, and we will be only 
asking for more of the same if we continue 
passively to heel. 
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If principles for the sake of principles are 
not going to be abandoned in this Nation 
entirely, sacrificed at the feet of brash oppor- 
tunism, then this is one time for the South- 
land to cast itself for a principle and rally to 
a new standard. Truman has cast his lot as 
a trade-out opportunist. 

A moment’s speculation as to what would 
come about in the South if the whole 10 
points—antilynch, abolition of all segrega- 
tion, discard of the poll tax, and setting up 
a Department of Justice corps to ride. over 
us With a harsh whip—were to be enacted at 
one time and en masse, the first and imme- 
diate result would be anarchy and tragic 
bloodshed within the South. There would 
be the greatest rift in national unity since 
1860—and would Joe Stalin chortle. 

Time and time alone can accomplish social 
revolution and adjustment. The Southland 
feels the more wronged because it is trying 
to solve its problems, and in fact has taken 
some long steps quite recently. 

President Roosevelt presided at the in- 
terment of States’ rights as a policy and 
principle of the Democratic Party. And he 
took some pctshots at individual rights, too, 
But he did not flout any particular section. 
He had a sympathy and a faith in the South. 
Even so, he swung the pendulum of govern- 
mental practice farther than it should prob- 
ably have been swung in the direction of cen- 
tralized power and edict over States and 
citizens. 

Now this Nation is racing headlong. and 
the direction of the progress is nothing but 
alarming. What this country needs is less 
tempo in Washington—to let the turbid social 
and economic waters of the Nation’s mass 
settle themselves into some sort of inde- 
pendent order. 

For every action, it is a physical law that 
there should be a reaction, and, while a 
diet of liberalism was no doubt in order in 
the thirties, by all odds of sanity, let’s leaven 
it now with a little reaction in the direction 
of conservatism. 





New York Times Compliments Soil 
Conservation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest public servants of our generation 
is Mr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service. His annual report 
is receiving notice throughout the coun- 
try as evidenced by the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 7: 


The annual report of Hugh H. Bennett, 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, is an 
encouraging one. It shows not only that the 
tide has turned in the vital matter of pre- 
serving the Nation's most valuable resources. 
It also shows that business, educational, and 
religious leaders have joined the campaign. 
The battle is far from a complete victory, but 
no longer is there a struggle to convince a 
majority of citizens that soil conservation is 
essential and economically profitable. Since 
1935 more than 1,900 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts covering a billion acres have been or- 
ganized and administered by farmers. 

An idea of the magnitude of the work can 
be seen in the fact that soil-conservation of- 
ficials and experiment-station fieldmen sur- 
veyed 31,747,421 acres of farm land in 1946. 
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Member farmers of a district ask for the sur- 
veys, which include kinds of soil, slope, de- 
gree of erosion, and recommendations for the 
wisest use of land resources. The report says, 
“The conservation of our remaining produc- 
tive land is still our most urgent farm prob- 
lem. The proper use and treatment of land 
is the base on which other phases of our 
agricultural program must rest. Improved 
breeds and varieties; hybrid seed, insect and 
disease control; better machinery and more 
efficient cultural methods; scientific feeding, 
grazing and manezement of livestock; and 
improved marketing practices are of but tem- 
porary value to the farmer who is losing his 
soil and wasting his water. The land—pro- 
ductive land—is basic.” 

Soil conservation is a world problem. 
There are about 4,000,000,000 acres of imme- 
diately arable land. Its productivity in many 
large areas is only fair to medium. The 
world’s population is increasing at the rate 
of 20,000,C09 annually. The present report 
is an important document in recounting 
progress to date in soil conservation and out- 
lining the needs of the future. Furthermore, 
it represents a milestone in the career of a 
man who has devoted a lifetime to a long up- 
hill fight. 
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Case for the Democratic Party in 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 ‘legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGratH], entitled “Case 
for the Democratic Party in 1948.” de- 
livered on March 9, 1948, before the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin Forum. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You have asked me here to Philadelphia 
to speak on the general subject of the case 
for the Democratic Party in 1948. 

It is a broad subject—and the way it is 
phrased, a defensive one. 

The Democratic Party is not on the de- 
fensive. 

There is no reason for it to be so. The rec- 
ord made by the Democratic Party over 16 
years of its leadership speaks for itself. 

Only yesterday, when I left the White 
House, I issued a statement that Harry Tru- 
man would accept the Democratic nomina- 
tion. 

The Republicans on the right, and Com- 
munists and other third-party elements on 
the left, would have us believe that the Dem- 
ocratic Party is confused and cannot unite 
on either issues or a candidate. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The President's declaration of yesterday 
gives the lie to all such self-serving propa- 
ganda. 

President Truman has shown himself un- 
swerving in the service of the people. 

He has shown courage. 

He has not allowed political considerations 
to affect his decisions for the good of all the 
people. 

He has proved himself not only a man to 
carry out the great liberal programs of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt but he has added a great 
program of his own. 


President Truman has placed country be- 
fore self, duty above politics, humanity be- 
fore the materialistic, and he will bring us 
to the goal of a lasting peace abroad and do- 
mestic security at home. 

He will be the Democratic nominee in 1948 
and will be returned to the White House in 
November by a vast upsurge of voters who 
are interested in a government of progressive 
liberalism. 

As I review the record, the Republicans 
hope to present their case for consideration 
by American voters based on a slogan rather 
than on a program or record of performance. 

Their case is best summed up in their 
adopted slogan “Save what’s left”—a slcgan 
printed on balloons so it can be blown up 
with hot air. Let us see what they want to 
save. Let us see who saved what. 

The last year the Republicans had a Presi- 
dent was in 1932. 

Gross national production in that year was 
$58,000,000,000. In 1946, under Democratic 
administration, gross national production 
rose to $230,000,000,000. 

This is an increase in production since 
1932 of 130 percent. 

Shall we cut back to $58,000,000,000 to save 
what’s left? 

And what about profits during these years— 
since profits are the major yardstick of the 
GOP? 

In 1932 corporate profits after taxes were 
in the red. The loss after taxes was $3,500,- 
000,000. In 1936 corporate profits after taxes 
were $12,500,000,000. 

In 1947 profits rolled in at an annual rate 
of $17,000,000,C00, after taxes. 

Shall we go back to 1932 from the record- 
breaking profits of 1947? Shall we go back to 
a $3,500,000,000 annual loss just to “save 
what's left''? 

This slogan shows the lack of responsibility 
that marks the political scene in this year 
of 1948 by the party bidding for power. 

Responsibility is a big word, and it takes 
big men to live up to its meaning. 

There can be no fumbling with words; no 
straddling: of fences when all of us face up 
to today’s grave national issues—both for- 
eign and domestic. 

The Democratic Party has demonstrated 
conclusively that it is the party of the work- 
ingman. And the workingman knows the 
Republican Party is not sincere in telling 
him he is better off with many of his rights 
taken away from him. 

We know the Democratic administration’s 
stand on civil rights. We know its stand 
on housing. We know where it stands on 
minimum wages, on social security, and 
agricuiture. 

We know where it stands on aid to small 
business, on soil reclamation, and health 
insurance. 

We know, because it has the responsibility 
of carrying out programs already in exist- 
ence. It has the responsibility of assessing 
shortcomings in these programs and asking 
for new legislation to expand in the areas 
where the present laws fall short of the goal. 

In the foreign field it is the Democratic 
Party that must face up to the manifold 
crises that day by day get more and more 
serious. 

A Republican candidate can say in a 
prepared speech: 

“Throw out all the policies of the present 
administration—lock, stock, and barrel.” 

Does he mean throw out the Marshall plan 
too? Does he mean abandon Europe? 

He can say “Set up a United States of 
Europe,” ignoring the facts in the case; 
ignoring the fact that there are customs 
barriers between these states’ and ignoring 
the fact that his own party—the Republican 
Party, if there should happen to be any 
doubt—is historically opposed to lowering 
tariff barriers? He says set up a “United 
States of Europe.” He doesn’t have the 
responsibility to see that job through, 
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Let us check the irresponsible statements 
of other GOP candidates. 

One, for instance, in a Lincoln Day speech 
at St. Paul, said: “The term bipartisan foreign 
policy is incorrect.” 

This candidate disagrees with the present 
foreign policy. He would cripple the Mar- 
shall plan and rewrite the entire United 
Nations charter. Is this responsibility? He 
can advocate these things because what he 
says is not applicable to day-by-day events. 
He does not need to keep silent on any phase 
of the world crisis for he has no administra- 
tive responsibility. 

We have had, and still have, a bipartisan 
foreign policy and I pray that it continues. 
We must realize that the world cannot long 
continue half free and half slave—half 
starving and half well fed. Either we help 
Europe to her feet or she will inevitably drag 
us down to her own economic level. Our 
bipartisan foreign policy recognizes these 
economic facts. 

Much of the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress has been steadily showing that its 
political course is governed largely by the 
dead hand of isolationism. 

But there are more votes on the side of 
assuming world leadership—the world leader- 
ship that has been thrust upon us. So some 
Republicans reluctantly pay lip service to the 
principle of the European Recovery Program, 
but at the same moment move to cripple it 
by withholding the funds necessary to make 
it work. 

The purpose, of course, is political. 

But politics cannot, and must not, be the 
reason for a major change in foreign policy. 

And a party that rationalizes all of its 
actions on the simple premise of vote get- 
ting cannot measure up to the responsibil- 
ity of government. 

Which brings me to the subject of the 
third party. 

This year’s political picture has been 
changed from that of recent years by the 
entrance into the Presidential race of a 
third party. 

America has grown strong under the two- 
party system, while other nations have suf- 
fered from governments formed by weak 
coalitions of splinter parties. 

This is particularly true in this year of 
1948, when the mantle of world leadership 
which has fallen on our shoulders makes 
this one of the most crucial periods in 
history. 

Here again we see irresponsibility raising 
its head. A Henry Wallace can preach im- 
practical liberalism, knowing that his action 
is not in the true interest of liberalism 
but merely an aid to reactionaries. 

A Henry Wallace can condemn the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy and offer nothing more 
than abject appeasement to the forces of 
Godless communism, 

A Henry Wallace can condone the enslave- 
ment of a Hungary and a Czechoslovakia, 
rationalizing the loss of a nation’s liberty 
by a series of words that mean nothing. 

No party bearing the real responsibility of 
government can flout the national con- 
science so glibly, can excuse a foreign power 
so meekly, can abase it so completely before 
an alien ideology. 

Responsibility in government calls for the 
preservation of liberty and assurance to all 
freedom-loving peoples of the right to gov- 
ern themselves, free from outside inter- 
ference, 

A Henry Wallace can deny the facts of his- 
tory. He can deny responsibility on the one 
hand and lay it upon the Democratic Party 
with the other. 

Basically this is the position of the oppo- 
sition from the right and the opposition from 
the left. 

They do not need to be responsible. They 
need only say what is politically expedient at 
the moment, ignoring the situation, the facts, 
and history. 
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A Democratic vote this year will be a vote 
for a strong, workable program of real lib- 
eralism at home and abroad, a program to go 
into effect when the Eighty-first Congress 
comes into being. 

A third party vote will give aid and comfort 
to the reactionaries. 

I have dealt briefly with the problem of re- 
sponsibility in foreign affairs. I would like 
to return to the domestic situation. 

The Democratic administration has defi- 
nite responsibility to carry out existing laws. 

But the Republican Congress also has re- 
sponsibility. 

It has the responsibility, for instance, to 
carry out promises made in its party platform 
of 1944, when the Repubiican Party solemnly 
went on record in favor of expansion of social 
security. Let us see how the Republicans 
carried out the responsibilities laid upon 
themselves by their own promises: 

The Republican majority of the House of 
Representatives voted to take away unem- 
ployment compensation and old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits from about three- 
quarters of a million citizens. 

A decision of the Supf*me Court held that 
these persons were entitled to such benefits. 
In an effort to void this decision the Re- 
publican majority had to pass a special law. 
It called this measure a bill to maintain the 
status quo with regard to social security. 

Naturally any bill labeled as preserving 
the status quo, and blocking progress, was 
a cinch to be passed by the Republican ma- 
jority. But actually the bill does not pre- 
serve the status quo. It was a step back- 
ward for three quarters of a million Amer- 
icans who long for some form of security 
for their old age. 

The Republicans had the responsibility for 
broadening the base of social security be- 
cause they had accepted it in their 1944 
platform. But once again Republican per- 
formance gives the lie to promise. 

In November when President Truman 
called the Congress into special session, the 
Republican majority had the responsibility 
of carrying out the solid 10-point program 
he outlined in his message to curb inflation 
or of enacting a workable program of their 
own. 

What did they do to live up to that re- 
sponsibility? 

Instead of facing up to the facts the Con- 
gress proceeded to speculate in the political 
futures market. They sent to the President 
a completely inadequate bill. 

The President pointed out that the bill 
was weak and unworkable and included 
only 3 of the 10 points he had asked to be 
covered. And these were 3 points of com- 
paratively minor importance. 

The Republicans sought to duck respon- 
sibility. 

The President did not. 

Then came the commodity price break. 

Republicans claimed they had solved in- 
flation by doing nothing. The market, they 
said, had adjusted itself. One Senator 
chortled gleefully: 

“High prices themselves are the surest 
cure for high prices.” 

The Republican National Committee re- 
leased statements hailing the end of high 
prices, 

What has happened? 

There has been a few pennies relief in 
some commodities. But clothing is as high 
as ever. So is furniture. Durable goods 
have shown no reduction. 

Then came the real blow to the Republican 
claims for responsibility for the end of in- 
flation. The price of semifinished steel rose 
by $5 a ton. They claimed it wouldn’t mean 
anything to the consumer, They claimed it 
wouldn’t mean that wage earners might 
claim a new wage adjustment that would 
tend to send the price spiral still higher. 


They refused to admit, until pressed, that 
it would increase profits in steel by an esti- 
mated $28,000,000 annually. 

This was the result of the so-called énd of 
inflation for which the Republicans claimed 
credit. 

But inflation is not yet ended. 

Thus the case for the Democratic Party 
becomes increasingly clear. 

It has the only workable anti-inflation 
program. 

It is the only liberal party. 

It is the only party that promises leader- 
ship for the progressive, human programs 
necessary for the happiness and welfare of 
the Nation. 

It is the only party that has shown world 
leadership. 

It is the only party that has accepted re- 
sponsibility in good times and in bad. 

It has accepted the mantle of leadership 
and has lived up to the demands. 

Its leaders have been honest and hard 
working. 

And the head of the party is a man who 
has shown the stature for world leadership. 

He is the President of the United States. 

Harry S. Truman, Democrat. 





State Versus Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “State Versus Federal Taxes,” from 
the Nashville Banner of March 10. This 
is a thought-provoking article, and in 
this day is especially apropos. It re- 
minds us that the “least taxed are the 
happiest,” just as those are best governed 
who are “least governed.” It also re- 
minds us that the present burden of 
taxation cannot continue. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

STATE VERSUS FEDERAL TAXES 

Samuel B. Pettengill discussed on this page 
the other day the matter of Federal grants- 
in-aid, and how the States are bled for the 
cash which—taken to Washington in the 
form of taxes—thereupon is given to the 
States as grants-in-aid for this and that. 

Further enlightenment on the same sub- 
ject is published by Manufacturers Record, 
in the March issue, showing that for every 
dollar the average American taxpayer pays 
to his State government, he pays about $7 
to support the Federal operation. 

The ratio varies with each State, but in 
every case (in the so-called poor States, 
as in the wealthier ones) the taxpayer’s pro- 
rata share of the Federal burden exceeds 
greatly the cost of the State’s own govern- 
ment. In the South, for example, the 
average tax outlay to the Federal Govern- 
ment is 4.13 times the outlay for the State 
government. 

For example, the cost of State government 
in Tennessee is put at $79,000,000. Ten- 
nessee sends in taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment 389,000,000. Both bills are met by 
Tennessee taxpayers, 
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Others of the 16 Southern States compare 
as follows: 





Cost of Fed- 
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Government | ®°¥¢rnment 

|—----- . 

I i ct cnnintaais $282, OOO, COL $85, 000, OOK 
CT cee nwieticciaie 127, 000, 000 | 66, 000, 000 
i 460, 000, 000 122, 000, 000 
7S ae 444, 000, 000 | $9, OOO, OOK 
en 329, 000, C00 | 83, 000, 000 
WMI fe oe ccc ne 329, 000, 000 | — 128, 000, 000 
RE soitditencuensawe 543, 000, C00 | 66, 000, 000 
as 115, 000, COO 65, 000, 00 


Missouri. .....- 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma..._._- 
South Carolina. 


.}1, 119, 000, COO 
520, 000, 000 177, 000, 00 
200, 000, 000 119, 000, G00 
218, 000, C00 | 73, 000, 000 


121, 000, 000 


a 11, 214, 600,000 | 228, 000, 000 

Virginia_- on 488, 000, 000 | 96, 000, 000 

West Virginia_...........- 226, 600, C00 73, 000, 00K 
| 











Yet there still are those who contend that 
the Federal Government can do for the 
States—by subsidy, etc.—better than the 
States can do for themselves. 





President’s Civil Rights Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an address de- 
livered on Thursday, March 11, 1948, by 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitz], on the subject of 
the President’s civil rights message. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
es follows: 


My fellow Alabamians, Alabama today faces 
a momentous decision: Will we leave the 
Democratic Party? 

This is a decision of such importance to all 
of us that I cannot—as your Senator for 
10 years in the National Government—sit 
silent here in Washington while this ques- 
tion is being determined. 

It is my responsibility to you, the people 
I serve, to speak out—and to translate my 
words and my feelings into action. The ac- 
tion open to me is to ask you to send me 
as one of your delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention that I may do all in 
my power to insure that the South receives 
full recognition and fair treatment. 

You know my opposition to the measures 
proposed in the President’s civil-rights mes- 
sage. I have always opposed these measures. 
I support the principle of States’ rights. I 
will continue to fight these measures with 
all the power at my command. The first 
speech I made as your Senator in the United 
States Senate was against the antilynching 
bill. And the longest speech I have made 
in the Senate was against the FEPC bill. 

The President does not speak for the Demo- 
cratic Party in the message. Most of the 
questions raised and measures proposed in 
the message were before the Democratic con- 
vention which met last in Chicago. That 
convention, with due regard for the feelings 
of the South and in fairness to all, adopted 
a plank in the Democratic platform on the 
questions raised acceptable to the South. 

The Democratic Party in the past has rec- 
ognized that the South has its own peculiar, 
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local problems which lie in the very depths of 
our southern civilization. The Democratic 
Party has recognized that the South must 
be permitted to solve these problems in its 
own way. The Democratic Party has not in 
the past tried to cram down our throats 
measures which the South will never will- 
ingly accept. 

The Democratic Party in the past has re- 
solved its differences in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. I believe that we can do 
so again. Surely the consideration accorded 
us in the past dictates that the South take 
its cause to our long-time friends and fel- 
low Democrats in the Democratic National 
Convention—the only authoritative voice 
and organ of the Democratic Party. 

The measures embodied in the President’s 
message can be put into effect only if they 
be passed by both Houses of Congress. In 
the House and the Senate southern Rep- 
resentatives and southern Senators, through 
the years, have prevented the passage of these 
measures. If the South should leave the 
Democratic Party we would but weaken the 
very arm with which we battle these measures 
in the House and Senate. As the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators of a third party, 
representing only a section of our country, 
only 11 out of the 48 States of the Union, 
we could not hope to exercise the power 
and the influence that we do today as the 
members of the great national Democratic 
Party, with membership and support and 
strength in every one of the 48 States. We 
could not speak with the authority that we 
do today. 

What chance would there be for Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from the South to 
be once more the chairmen of the great and 
powerful committees of the two Houses of 
Congress? When, if ever again, could we 
hope to see a Will Bankhead, from Ala- 
bama, as the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or an Oscar W. Underwood as 
the leader of the United States Senate? 
When, if ever again, could the South hope 
to exercise that power, that influence, that 
authority in the direction of our Govern- 
ment that has permitted her to play such a 
commanding role in our country’s affairs? 
For the South to leave the Democratic Party 
is to yield the substance for the shadow, to 
surrender the strength and usefulness of the 
chain for the weakness of the link. 

But we are told that if the South will leave 
the Democratic Party we can throw the elec- 
tion of the Presidency into the House of 
Representatives. Even if such a thing were 
possible, we know a Republican House such 
as we have today would elect a Republican 
President. But if the Republicans did not 
have control of the House, what assurance 
have we that we could persuade or inveigle 
the House to select a man of our choosing? 
Would not our very sectionalism be used 
against us to our own undoing? Would not 
we find the North, the East, and the West 
locked in common purpose that we, a rela- 
tively small minority, should not dictate or 
determine the selection? As experienced and 
practical men and women, we know that 
there would be no election by the House of 
Representatives. What better guarantee that 
the election would not get to the House of 
Representatives than the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party, one of the two great political 
parties, was split asunder? 

We know what happened to the Republican 
Party in 1912, split between the forces of 
Teddy Roosevelt and those of William Howard 
Taft. The Democratic Party won readily. 

To split the Democratic Party would so 
discourage and impair the forces of the party, 
so weaken and render ineffective the opposi- 
tion to the Republican Party, as to insure 
certain victory by the Republican Party. 

And what has the South to expect from 
the Republican Party. I entered the Con- 
gress when Calvin Coolidge was President and 
served throvgh the administration of Herbert 
Hoover. I bear witness tonight that the 


South received no consideration at the hands 
of the Republican Party. Tariff impositions, 
freight rate discriminations, unjust taxation, 
financial policies made heavier the South’s 
burdens and riveted even tighter the chains 
that bound us in economic dependence to the 
North and to the East, increasing the tribute 
that the South was forced to pay to the 
wealth and enrichment of those sections. 

In 1928 Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
Tennessee, and Texas left the Democratic 
Party and voted the Republican ticket for 
Herbert Hoover. And yet not a single south- 
ern man or woman sat in the Cabinet during 
the entire Hoover administration. The Cab- 
inet today presents quite a contrast—the As- 
sistant to the President, John R. Steelman, 
native son of Arkansas and recently college 
professor at Montevallo, Ala.; Secretary of 
State, that great soldier-statesman, George 
C. Marshall, a graduate of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute and by choice today a Vir- 
ginian; Attorney General of the United 
States, Tom Clark, from Texas; Secretary of 
the Interior, Julius Krug, for the past 15 
years a citizen of our neighboring State of 
Tennessee—4 of the 10 Cabinet places. 

Just a few days ago the spokesman for the 
Republican Party, the chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, the Honorable 
Carroll Reece, declared— 

“Its (the Republican Party’s) Members in 
Congress have given almost unanimous sup- 
port to antipoll tax and antilynching bills, 
and to proposals for the establishment of a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
Though they have been prevented from en- 
acting such laws nationally—because of 
Democratic opposition—Republicans have 
given concrete evidence of their sincerity by 
definite action in the field of State legisla- 
tion.” 

Mr. Reece then boasted that the FEPC laws 
in the four States which now have them were 
passed by Republican legislatures. 

Surely neither you nor I, nor any Alabama 
Democrat, has any place in the Republican 
Party, and there is no reason why we should 
act to insure victory for the Republican 
Party. 

Our place must be in the Democratic 
Party—the party that has meant so much to 
Alabama, 

We know all that the Democratic Party 
program has done for the Alabama farmer, 
with soil conservation, support prices, ade- 
quate credits, rural electricity, and reduced 
tenancy; for the industrial worker, with de- 
cent hours of work, minimum wages, and 
jobs; for the businessman, with insured bank 
deposits, protection from monopoly, and re- 
moval of discriminations in freight rates; for 
all our people, with social security, with TVA, 
with funds for hospitals and health centers, 
vocational education, school lunches, school- 
houses, roads, airports, city halls, and great 
public works; with the development now in 
progress of Alabama’s waterways, the Chatta- 
hoochee, the Coosa-Alabama, the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee. 

During 1 year, 1946, 10,000 new buildings 
were constructed in the South to house man- 
ufacturing enterprises. Under the program 
of the Democratic Party, the cash income of 
the farmers of Alabama increases from some 
$60,000,000 a year to nearly $400,000,000 the 
past year. In Alabama the per capita in- 
come increases nearly five times, while the 
national per capita income increased only 
three times. Under the program of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, Alabama has, indeed, entered 
into that fairer and better day, of which we 
long dreamed. We cannot forget that many 
of the benefits and blessings of this better 
day can be lost to us under a Republican 
administration. 

Some who urge us to leave the Democratic 
Party are not real or sincere Democrats. 
They have not believed in the principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson, of Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt. They have not ap- 
proved the Democratic Party’s program for 
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the advancement of our people. The Demo- 
cratic Party could not give the people TVA, 
REA, social security, farm prices, insured 
bank deposits, and the other great measures 
without stepping on some toes. Some who 
have not believed in the party or its pro- 
gram have not had the forthrightness or the 
courage to openly oppose the party. They 
now seize upon the disagreements and dis- 
satisfactions of the hour and seek to en- 
compass the defeat, if not the destruction, 
of the party by dividing it. 

There are those: who cannot see or who 
refuse to see the true picture in the world 
today, the threat to peace and the threat to 
America. 

We kuild the peace or war will come— 
war that will consume our people with fire 
and death, sear the earth, leave behind the 
shattered buildings and blackened ruins of 
our cities, engulfing all that is beautiful and 
free, and destroying God’s rich blessings. 

Those who cannot see or who will not see 
the true picture are like those who could 
not see or who refused to see the awful men- 
ace of Adolf Hitler and the Japanese war 
lords. e 

There are some who even play with the 
fellow travelers, bed with them and make 
common cause with them in attacking the 
bipartisan foreign policy of our country. 
They give comfort to Russia. They abet 
communism while Russia’s aggression and 
Russia’s stubborn refusal to cooperate un- 
der the*United Nations Charter impedes the 
building of the peace of the world at every 
turn, and moves the world toward war. 

The hope for the peace of the world lies in 
the strength of the United States, the unity 
of our people, and the leadership of our 


country. Only if America remains strong— 


strong in our domestic economy, strong in 
our armed might, strong in the unity, the 
determination, and the will of our people— 
can we hope that Russia will change her 
course and be willing to come to agreement 
for the peace of the world. 

The Communists and their fellow travelers, 
and those who play their game, would sow 
confusion, promote discord and confound dis- 
agreement. They would separate us, they 
would divide us, they would turn us one 
against the other. They would split us into, 
many parties and factions, just as they did 
in those European nations that have fallen 
their prey. They would destroy our strength. 
They would make us weak—weak at home 
and weak abroad—so weak that the other 
peace-loving nations would be afraid to rely 
upon us or our commitments, would be 
afraid to associate themselves with us or 
work with us or follow our leadership for the 
building of the peace. 

If you and I—as Democrats, as Americans— 
are to play our full part to prevent another 
and far more horrible war, if we are to play 
our full part for the building of the peace, 
if we are to keep faith with our American 
youth who died in the hope of a better 
world, if we are to be true to our children 
and those to follow after them, we can- 
not separate, we cannot divide, we cannot 
turn the one against the other. We must 
close ranks and march all one way, united in 
our party, united in our efforts, united in our 
will for the building of the peace of the 
world, 





Civil Rights and State Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1948 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have inserted in the Recorp the 
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following letter, which I have received 
from Harriet G. Lewis, 129 Hickory 
Street, Hot Springs, Ark., and the ac- 
companying text.of a broadcast by Sam- 
uel B. Pettengill over American Broad- 
casting Co. network, Sunday, February 
29, 1948. 

The Honorable W. F. NorRELL, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. NorrELL: In case that you did 
not hear this broadcast or have not yet seen 
it in print, I am enclosing a copy of the 
script. 

I think it is very pertinent, especially the 
section on the wretched conditions in Wash- 
ington, D. C. I hope that this fine speech 
will reach the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

And speaking of the Concressionat Rec- 
orp reminds me to thank you again for the 
pleasure and profit its regular receipt is giv- 
ing me. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Harriet G. Lewis, 


CrviL R1GHTs AND STATE RIGHTS 


(Text of broadcast by Samuel B. Pettengill 
over ABC network, Sunday, Feb. 29, 1948) 


You have been hearing a lot about Mr. 
Truman’s civil-rights message to Congress 
and the reaction to it, especially in the 
Southern States. 

I don’t suppose many of you have had the 
chance to read the President's message clear 
through, or the report of his Civil Rights 
Committee of 15 upon which his message was 
based. 

You may be glad to have some facts and 
light on the subject. I said “light”—not 
heat. I will not be a party to stirring up any 
feelings on this matter. All my life I have 
practiced racial and religious tolerance. As 
a Member of Congress, I nominated Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jew to such places as 
West Point and Annapolis. But, back of to- 
day's heated discussion are principles of 
sound government as well as the rights of 
individuals. 

There are two parts to this question: Civil 
rights and State rights. 

Both are important. A man loyal to the 
Constitution might vote for many things 
as a member of a State legislature which 
he would not vote for as a Member of Con- 
gress. 

This very human question of civil rights 
has become a_ political football—kicked 
around by both Republican and administra- 
tion party leaders. 

What I object to—and I think a league of 
honest men objects to—is the almost com- 
plete lack of sincerity with which the mat- 
ter is being tossed into the mad scramble 
for the votes of minority groups. 

SHORN OF POLITICAL QUACKERY 

If the Man of Galilee were advising us, 
would He toss this question into the arena 
of party politics? He said: “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another.” I know of no case where He asked 
a political boss to take over in the delicate 
field of human relationships. One man, 
Ghandhi, in India, did more for racial tol- 
erance and the civil rights of the down- 
trodden thai all the law books of India put 
together, 

A British viceroy wrote Ghandhi: “In one 
Province I have 650,000 troops and riots. 
Where you are, I have one man—and peace.” 

The great Negro scientist, George Wash- 
ington Carver, the great educator, Booker T. 
Washington, the sportsmanship of Joe Louis, 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers putting Jackie 
Robinson in a big league baseball uniform 


Nave done more to ease social tension than. 


any law that Congress can pass. 
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Now let us see how much sincerity there 
is in the partisan, political approach to this 
question. 


DEPLORABLE WASTE OF TIME 


Let us take the brutal crime of murder 
called lynching. The President, and Re- 
publican leaders, are going to, at least, go 
through the motions of stopping lynching 
by Federal law. 

With the country facing questions of stag- 
gering importance, with Europe and Asia 
falling apart, Congress is going to take time 
out, for perhaps weeks on end, in going 
through the motion of forcing the passage of 
a Federal antilynching law. 

Is this to stop lynching? 

When you hear the figures I shall give 
you, I believe you will say that the real pur- 
pose is not to stop lynching, but to stop an- 
other party from getting votes. Meantime, 
sectional feeling will run high and the unity 
of the Nation will be torn in two. This will 
be welcome news to cunning men in foreign 
capitals. 

ONE LYNCHING IN 1947 


Let us look at the record of lynchings in 
this country during the past 50 years. You 
will find them in the World Almanac for 
1948, page 451: 

In 1900 there were 115 lynchings; in 1910 
there were 76; in 1920, 61; in 1930, 21; in 
1940, 5; in 1944, 2; in 1945, only 1 lynching; 
in 1946, 6; in 1947, again, only 1 lynching. 

These figures show the growth of public 
opinion, north and south, east and west (and 
let me say that only 6 States in the 48 have 
been wholly free of this crime). The figures 
show that lynching has practically disap- 
peared in America without any Federal anti- 
lynching law 

Yet’ there are other crimes—staggering in 
number. But are the political crusaders for 
a Federal antilynching law, to be forced 
down the throats of the Southern States, are 
they hot and bothered about Federal laws to 
punish other crimes all around them? No. 
Why? Because they don’t see any votes in 
beating the political tom-toms about these 
other crimes. 

Compare these other crimes, Nation-wide, 
in 1946, with lynchings: 

Murder and manslaughter, 8,444; lynch- 
ings, 6. 

Rape, 12,117; lynchings, 6. 

Robbery, 62,782; lynchings, 6. 

Automobile theft, 229,920; lynchings, 6. 

Burglary, 357,991; lynchings, 6. 

Larceny, 941,738; lynchings, 6. 

In New York City, where most of the agita- 
tion for a Federal antilynching law comes 
from, there were in 1946 325 murders, 14,525 
felonies, and a total of 697,734 crimes reported 
to the police. That is for one city in one 
year. In the entire United States, with 140,- 
000,000 people, there were 6 lynchings. 

Did not these robbed and murdered men 
and raped women have some civil rights? 

Do not the men beaten up by goon-squads 
in labor riots in northern cities also have 
some civil rights—the right to work? 

But who weeps political crocodile tears for 
them? 

Yet Congress is going to try to pass a Fed- 
eral antilynching law to cure six lynchipgs 
when New York City had 697,734 crimes. 

In the light of the facts I have given you, 
this Federal antilynching bill must strike 
you like using the 18-inch guns of a battle- 
ship to kill a wolf. 


WILL THE VOTERS BE FOOLED? 


I do not Know how many voters will be 
fooled by all this noise, but I believe the 
number will be small when they know the 
facts. 

One of the great objectives of our National 
Union—so stated in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution—is to “insure domestic tranquil- 
lity.” With the Nation, and the world, in 
their present critical condition, would great 
and sincere statesmen inflame sectional feel- 
ing by a public auction for votes on an essen- 
tially local matter? 
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It is important to all of us that the Fed- 
eral Government retain the respect and af- 
fection of the American people. It can do so 
only by limiting its activities to essentially 
national affairs. When it attempts to invade 
the field traditionally assigned to State and 
local governments, which they know best 
how to handle, and sends its detectives and 
snoopers to prosecute citizens in every police 
court, the Federal Government loses prestige. 
Federal prohibition should have taught us 
that. State and local officials dumped the 
whole problem on to Washington, D. C., until 
every Federal courtroom was loaded down 
and cheapened by a crowd of bootleggers, and 
law enforcement became a joke. 

It is sound and humane public opinion 
that we need—not more law, The only law 
that counts is what the public will back up. 
You solve nothing in this matter by turning 
it over to the Federal Government. Condi- 
tions in Washington, D. C., where the Federal 
Government is supreme, prove that conclu- 
sively. The government of the city of Wash- 
ington is the sole responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


WASHINGTON’S SORRY RECORD 


From the standpoint of crime, slums, dis- 
ease, crowded schocls, and racial discrim~- 
ination, Washington, D. C., has a record 
scarcely exceeded by any city of its size in 
the Union. I pointed this out 10 years ago 
in my book, Jefferson, the Forgotten Man. 

President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights says of We hington, D. C.: “It is 
a@ graphic illustration of a failure of de- 
mocracy. * * * The situation that exists 
in the District of Columbia * * * is in- 
tolerable.” 

Yet, ex officio, President Truman is the 
mayor of Washington, and, ex officio, Con- 
gress is its board of aldermen. Do you think 
a government with this dismal record in its 
own Capital is going to improve civil rights 
in every county and State of the Americar 
Union? 

Read Matthew 7, verse 5: “Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of th, brother's eye.” 


BRANDEIS WARNED THE NATION 


That great judge, and my personal friend, 
Louis D. Brandeis, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, said the Federal Government 
already does too many things too poorly to 
take on the doing of more things. He said: 
“The United States * * * has bitten off 
more than it can chew. It should go back to 
the Federation idea, letting each State 
evolve a policy and develop itself.” This 
great judge and humanitarian saw this clear- 
ly, years ago, when the burdens on the Fed- 
eral Government we-e a tiny fraction of what 
they are today. 

So you see, my friends, how much political 
bunk there is in this appeal to Federal force 
to solve local and individual problems. Why 
should we always appeal to the force of gov- 
ernment and never to the souls and spirits of 

nen? 

President Coolidge had something to say 
on this subject that is worth repeating. He 
said: 

“There is no way by which we can substi- 
tute the authority of law for the virtue of 
man. The real reforms which society is 
seeking ‘will come as a result of our reli- 
gious convictions, or they will not come at 
all.” 

This crusade against lynching and for 
civil rights is a job for the home, the school, 
and the church, and not for the mailed fist 
of big government in a wild stampede across 
the barriers and limits of the American Con- 
stitution 

WELL STATED IN POTSDAM 

Now listen to this: The Potsdam agree- 
ment for the government of Germany, 
signed by President Truman in the summer 
of 1945, set forth “at least one sound prin- 
ciple. That was that the local governments 
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and states of what was once the German 
Republic should be restored to their former 
powers over their own affairs. Here is the 
exact language: “The administration in Ger- 
many should be directed toward the decen- 
tralization of the political structure and the 
development of local responsibility. To this 
end, local self-government shall be restored 
throughout Germany on democratic prin- 
cua. * * ™ 

The men who wrote that must have read 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
was sound doctrine. Hitler rose to his evil 
power over 70,000,000 people largely through 
destroying the German states and concen- 
trating all power, political and economic, in 
Berlin. The time then came when no one 
dared oppose him for fear of losing some 
government contract, or export or import 
license, or some subsidy, or tax exemption. 
But pay day came. The bill was paid, in 
part, by 300,000 young Americans who will 
never see the blue sky over their homes 
again. And the liberty-loving people of 
Czechoslovakia are paying again for that 
same mistake. 


THE IRONY OF POLITICS 


Yet, it is the irony of politics that the 
same Administration in Washington that in- 
‘sisted on restoring “State rights” that a 
dictator had destroyed in Germany, is bent 
on further destroying State rights in Amer- 
ica. What right of self-government do Sax- 
ony and Bavaria have that Virginia and Texas 
do not have? 

Some of the same methods that Hitler used 
are proposed here. In international power 
politics they are what we now Call economic 
sanctions, legal penalties, such as the with- 
drawal of Federal subsidies, or the use of 
the Federal taxing power on States that don’t 
go along. 

The President’s Civil Rights Committee 
recommends that such weapons be placed in 
the hands of the Federal Government. I 
can think of nothing better designed to pro- 
mote bitterness and disunity in this Nation. 

This threat has moved s0 calm and moder- 
ate a man as Senator Byrrp of Virginia to say: 
“If such coercion becomes a reality. * * * 
I pray God that Virginia will lead the South- 
ern States in renouncing for all time every 
dollar of Feaeral aid.” 


NEED NOT RESORT TO FORCE 


Why this resort to force, the coercion of 
centralized power? A league of honest men 
would resist every attempt to rob us of our 
heritage—one unique in all history—a coun- 
try where political power is divided among 
the Nation, the States, counties, cities, and 
towns—and because power is so divided and 
limited, a land where men have been free. 

There is a way to foster and promote civil 
rights in this country. It is not the political 
way. It is by education and public opinion 
formed in church and school and home. We 
have the Bill of Rights in the Constitution, 
yet a poll shows that one-third of our people 
never heard of the Bill of Rights; another 
third could not identify it; and only one in 
five has a reasonably accurate understanding 
of this bulwark of human liberty. 

Now, here is something constructive to do: 
Let our schools cut out some of their frills 
and do-dads and teach the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Let the spirit of every high-school boy and 
girl be warmed and ennobled by‘a study of 
Judge Norton’s book, or some similar book, 
on the American Constitution and the Rights 
of Man. Let the Golden Rule be taught to 
children in every church and practiced every- 
where. When that job is done, and done well, 


we shall have a league of honest men and 
there will be little crime or cruelty left. 
As Woodrow Wilson said: “Our civilization 


cannot survive materially unless it is re- 
deemed spiritually. * * * Only thus can 
discontent be driven out and all the shadows 
lifted from the road ahead.” 
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Program and Policies of the National 
Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD a summary of the action 
taken at the eighty-first annual session 
of the National Grange at -Columbus, 
Ohio, together with some extracts from 
the annual message of National Master 
Albert S. Goss on the subject The 
Grange Plans for the Future. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and extracts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ACTION BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE TAKEN AT 
THE EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION AT Co- 
LUMBUS, OHIO, NOVEMBER 12-21, 1947 


Reconstruction in war-torn lands and the 
laying of a sound foundation for a strong 
and prosperous American agriculture were 
emphasized at the eighty-first annual session 
of the National Grange in Columbus, Ohio. 
The delegates from 37 States pledged the 
united efforts of more than 800,000 members 
to aiding European recovery, but emphasized 
that Europe must rely chiefly on a vigorous 
program of self-help. 

The principle that agriculture must follow 
a program of abundant production was re- 
affirmed and emphasized as the only sound 
method for combating the threat of in- 
flation. Artificial government price controls 
were opposed as not providing a sound solu- 
tion to the threat of inflation. 

Resolutions adopted placed especial em- 
phasis on the need for increased cooperation, 
and elimination of duplication, among Fed- 
eral, State, and county agencies serving farm- 
ers, The Grange urged increased emphasis 
on making agricultural agencies more di- 
rectly responsive to the needs and wishes 
of farmers. 

The more than 18,000 candidates receiv- 
ing the seventh degree established a new rec- 
ord, exceeding the previous record by approx- 
imately 5,500. Seven classes received the 
highest degree in Grange ritualism. 


* GRANGE AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


A ctable, prosperous, and expanding Ameri- 
can agriculture is essential to a sound and 
prosperous national economy. So dependent 
and interdependent is each upon the other 
that without either, both must suffer. That 
is the keynote of a comprehensive statement 
of policy adopted by the National Grange 
annual session in Columbus. 

The Grange insists that it is the responsi- 
bility of business and labor to adopt such 
policies as will provide sustained abundant 
production in industry and full employment. 
The Grange supports measures which will 
help stabilize production in industry without 
impairment to our private-enterprise system 
and democracy. 

Since farmers provide consumers with an 
abundant supply of food and other agricul- 
tural commodities, an honest equity for agri- 
culture would assure farmers a fair price for 
what they produce. If this is done, it will 
be a potent factor in maintaining a high 
level of employment and prosperity in the 
Nation. 

The objectives which the Grange seeks for 
agriculture are: 


1, The abundant production of farm com- 
modities at prices which are fair to both 
producers and consumers. 

2. The preservation of the family-owned 
and operated farm unit. 

3. The conservation and most efficient use 
of our basic soil, water, forestry and mineral 
resources. 

4. A constantly rising standard of living 
for all farm families. 

5. The opportunity for youth to climb the 
ladder to farm ownership and security, 

6. A marketing and price structure that 
will maintain agriculture on a satisfactory 
self-sustaining and stable basis. 

7. Farm control of all programs designed 
to aid agriculture. 


THE GRANGE FAVORS 


Modernization of the parity formula. 

Cooperative farmer marketing and pur- 
chasing associations. 

A multiple price system for commodities 
that can use it. 

Marketing agreements and quotas where 
necessary and practical. 

Pyice supports at levels protecting farmers 
against disaster prices. 

Maximum farmer control of farm programs 
and administration. 

Preservation and strengthening of the 
family-operated farm. 

The farm credit system under an inde- 
pendent bipartisan board. 

State and local control of all educational 
funds. 

Better pay for teachers. 

Development of self-liquidating hydroelec- 
tric projects. 

Continued development of a comprehen- 
sive farm-to-market road system. 

Continuation of the farm labor placement 
program. 

Personal income taxes on a broad base. 

Legislation to make the Extension Service 
financially and politically independent of 
any farm organization. 

Extension of old-age and retirement bene- 
fits to farmers and farm workers. 

Improved hospital facilities, especially for 
rural areas. 

Cooperative efforts to promote rural health 
programs. 

Releveling of farm land after strip mining 
and gold dredging. 

Amendment of the rural-electrification law 
to include rural telephone service. 

An educational program on the evils of 
alcohol; local option for communities that 
want it. 

Greater control of speculative trading in 
farm commodities. 

Improved leasing arrangements between 
tenants and landowners. 

Land-use regulations to protect natural 
resources. 

International commodity agreements. 

Improvement of international trade rela- 
tions to facilitate an expanding exchange of 
goods. 

International cooperation to stabilize farm 
prices in world markets. 

The Marshall plan, with adequate self-help 
stipulations. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE OPPOSES 

Any effort or program designed to put an 
unjust tax upon cooperatives. 

Federal control of education. 

Importation of any food products which 
fail to meet the pure-food standards of this 
country. 

Tax reductions before debt reduction, and 
then only as greater economies in govern- 

ent make it possible. 

Use of Federal funds for toll roads. 

Admission to statehood of any area outside 
continental North America. 

Repeal of the acreage limitation in the rec- 
lamation law. 

Peacetime military conscription. 
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Distribution of obscene and objectionable 
movies. 

Socialized medicine. 

Return of price control and rationing ex- 
cept as a last resort. 

Daylight-saving time. 

Consolidation of the Extension Service and 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

THE GRANGE GUIDEPOSTS 


The three Grange guideposts adopted sev- 
eral years ago have been widely accepted as 
fundamentally sound. They have become the 
yardstick by which the Grange measures the 
soundness of legislative and economic pro- 

osals. 
, Reaffirmed at Columbus, the Grange guide- 
posts are: 

1. All prosperity springs from the produc- 
tion of wealth; or anything which retards 
the production of wealth is unsound. 

2. The compensation of each should be 
based on what he contributes to the general 
welfare. 

3. The prime purpose of government is to 
protect its citizens from aggression, both 
physical and economic. 

Applied to everyday problems, this means 
the Nation must continue to produce a bal- 
anced abundance; must prevent monopolies 
in agriculture, industry, or labor, which re- 
strict production in order to enhance prices; 
must see that reasonable compensation is 
made possible for those who earn it; and 
must do this under the private-enterprise 
system, which provides an opportunity for 
everyone to develop his own talents and earn 
compensation in accordance with his ability, 
energy, and contribution to the general 
welfare. 


THE GRANGE PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


(Extracts from annual address of National 
Master Albert S. Goss, Columbus, Ohio) 


The hope of the world is now dependent 
upon our willingness and ability to aid Europe 
in getting back on its feet so that it can 
again become self-supporting and produce 
the wealth upon which all prosperity rests. 
* * * However, we have & definite right 
and obligation to demand certain standards 
of performance as the price of extending aid. 

One of our most serious domestic problems 
is the continual drain on our soils largely 
through erosion. While we have made won- 
derful progress in soil conservation as com- 
pared with the past, we must recognize that 
a system which pays cash bonuses to farmers 
for doing what good farmers ought to do, 
anyway, and which does not reach the land- 
owners who persist in allowing their soils to 
wash away, can hardly be considered the basis 
for a sound, permanent program. 

Profit sharing among industry, labor, and 
the consuming public presents the possibility 
of finding a stopping point in a steadily rising 
price structure, and turning the upward trend 
in the opposite direction. 

The Grange has always recognized the need 
for consideration of the problems of our 
young people. We are continually impressed 
with the ability of young people to develop 
and carry out their own programs if they are 
given the chance, 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address on the Marshall plan broad- 
cast by me over Station KSL, of Salt Lake 
City, on February 17, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This talk is not to be one dealing with 
arguments for or against what is called the 
Marshall plan but merely a chat of back- 
ground and in relation to the development 
of the ideas behind the plan. 

General Marshall’s address at Harvard 
which became responsible for the naming 
of the plan the Marshall plan was not a 
bolt from the great blue sky. In fact, it ap- 
peared so commonplace to the reporter that 


‘the American press was slow in discovering 


that General Marshall had made a great pro- 
nouncement. The European press, and 
especially England, responded to his speech 
before our press did. I was in Europe at the 
time General Marshall made his speech. 
There was another speech containing most 
of the ideas in the General’s speech delivered 
in May, a month before General Marshall 
spoke at Harvard, in Cleveland, Miss., by 
Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State. 
It contained the principles of recovery 
through united effort. But long before either 
of these talks, the theory of attempting to 
keep chaos out of the conquered nations and 
those countries that had suffered as a result 
of the war, was a theme of many persons. 
UNRRA had as its objective not only the idea 
of relief but the notion of united effort so 
that one nation might not take advantage of 
another and buy competitively in the mar- 
kets of the world in such a way as to bring 
about a rise in prices which might be dis- 
astrous to the whole world. The need for 
several types of unity have always been 
expressed. 

During the war we talked about winning 
the war and winning the peace. During the 
war we attained one unity on paper—that 
of bringing about the Charter of the United 
Nations. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion functioned throughout the war. The 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Con- 
stitution was adopted—the idea behind it 
being the theory of the inter-dependence of 
nations and the overcoming of starvation 
and food scarcities throughout the world. 
We may go back even before this time to the 
meetings of the International Labor Organ- 
ization in Philadelphia in 1944 while the war 
was at its worst. The representatives of 
fifty-odd nations adopted a peace plan based 
upon the fundamental theory that starvation 
anywhere affected the lives of people every- 
where. Then we may go back further than 
that to the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization after the First 
World War at which time its constitution 
was based upon the theory that peace can 
only prevail when the world has a standard 
of living sufficient to maintain the needs 
of man. And then we can go back even 
further—back so far indeed that we discover 
that the theory of unity, interdependence 
of nations, and the notion of mutual heip- 
fulness as a benefit to all has been with us 
for centuries. - 

After World War I, came the great revolu- 
tions in India and China and Russia. There 
was a unity in these revolutions even, be- 
cause basically all of them were revolutions 
against starvation. 

Let me give you two simple inidents re- 
lating to these great revolutions. In India, 
China, and Russia, before the First World 
War, there were great populations, 85 per- 
cent of whom were all small farmers pro- 
viding food for themselves and their fami- 
lies and as many of their neighbors as they 
could reach. Starvation was an accepted 
condition. All three peoples had become fa- 
talists in assuming that someone must 
starve every year. I know something of this 
terrible faialism which holds a people when 
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they assume that nature is so much against 
them, that it is inevitable when suffering 
continues, because I got to Japan to wit- 
ness the last great starvation period there 
and I went through China during such a 
period there. The people took everything 
for granted. They didn’t protest against 
what was taking place. They accepted it 
and they uttered, “There is no help for it. 
Now the great revolutions of India, China, 
and Russia are marked first of all by the de- 
sire to free all of the people from this fatal- 
istic approach to their condition and all of 
the leaders of these revolutions took the 
stand that conditions can .be made better 
In other words, the dawning of the theory 
of progress had at last reached them and the 
notion brought out by so many of our found- 
ing fathers when our Constitution was set 
up that man has a right to pursue happiness 
to the extent that he can live free from 
want. Thus, the whole world now has ac- 
cepted a theory of mutual helpfulness so 
that the Marshall plan merely echoes that 
theory. 

The other incident I want to tell about 
these three great revolutions is what took 
place in Russia. At the beginning of the 
First World War, 85 percent of the Russian 
people used all their time and their energy 
to produce food for the entire population 
and great numbers died each year of star- 
vation. Russia is still not free from want, 
but by the time of the Second World War, 
she had made improvements in cultivation 
and in transportation to the extent that it 
took only 68 percent of her people to feed 
the entire population. Thus, in Russia 25,- 
000,000 people were released from this agri- 
cultural work. I think that, without doubt, 
those 25,000,000 people became the straw that 
broke Hitler’s back in the war between Rus- 
sia and Germany in the Second World War 

The Marshall plan, therefore, is an answer 
to what has been the striving of the nations 
since the First World War—the realization 
that nations must help one another, that 
prosperity makes more prosperity and that 
chaos and want produce more want. You 
see everyone is talking today about the two 
worlds instead of one world. But economi- 
cally, there will be only one world no matter 
what takes place politically, and if only half 
of the world trades with itself instead of the 
whole, we can only be half as well off as we 
will when the whole is producing for the 
benefit of all. 

The studies which have been produced to 
give us the right ideas of what should be 
done under the Marshall plan constitute 
probably one of the greatest studies ever car- 
ried on by any nation. In general, what do 
we hope to produce? From now on this is 
what I hope to see produced. Others may 
sum up in different ways. I hope that west- 
ern Europe will realize that she must unite, 
at least economically, in order to benefit her- 
self. 

That brings us to what took place when the 
possibilities of the Marshall plan dawned on 
the people of Europe. The 16 nations came 
together. Some of them were not belliger- 
ents. Some were countries like Ireland and 
Sweden, but they were all hit by the war, and 
they can all be benefited. The second thing 
we want to accomplish is the realization that 
prosperity anywhere helps prosperity every- 
where. Then we will destroy the national- 
istic feelings engendered by the nations try- 
ing to take advantage by embargoes, by high 
tariffs, and by restrictions on trade. Such 
actions always lead to the type of competi- 
tion that stresses the belief that our neigh- 
bors are living better than we are and that we 
want to destroy their well-being by fostering 
the spirit of envy. The thing that we want to 
do is to have a Christlike spirit and rejoice 
in our neighbors’ success and know that we 
too, will go forward if they do. 

Third, I want to see a period of real peace 
wherein men plan for peace instead of. for 
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war. I would like to see disproved the old 
prophecy uttered by one of the characters in 
Sophocles’ Greek drama of ancient times 
wherein he said “men always unite for war 
but never for peace.” I would like to see 
men unite for peace so that children can 
grow up without fear and give their lives to 
productive enrichment of their own and their 
country’s welfare instead of putting so much 
of their energies into the processes of de- 
struction. 

Now, of course, the practical-minded 
among us will say that that is pure idealism 
and, therefore, bunk. Well, if the practical- 
minded want to condemn idealism, that is 
all right with me, but I would like them to 
give the idealist a chance just to try his the- 
ories once or twice. Christianity may have 
made a mess of things, but the life of Christ 
and the teachings of Jesus are still the most 
idealistic things in the world and by all odds 
the most successful. Let us take the good 
for once and build on it. You have all tried 
it in your lives and found it pays. Do you 
think it is time for nations to try it? I 
think that it is worth while. 





European Recovery Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, how can 
this country support a program of for- 
eign aid and at the same time protect 
our American interests? The answer to 
this question, in part, is to accelerate de- 
velopment of western resources. 

By speeding up irrigation of western 
land and providing additional water sup- 
plies to areas now suffering shortages, we 
can provide food to help carry forward 
the Marshall plan at the same time that 
we strengthen our own economic founda- 
tions. For even when the world emer- 
gency has ceased, we will need these addi- 
tional croplands to maintain a good liv- 
ing for our own people. 

At the rate that the topsoil of Ameri- 
can farm lands is vanishing—at some 
half million acres a year—and our popu- 
lation is increasing—at one to two mil- 
lion a year—we are going to need full 
conservation and development of poten- 
tial agricultural lands. 

There are 43,000,000 acres of land in 
the West which are considered irrigable. 
Only about half of that acreage is now 
served with water. These are lands that 
can grow greater quantities of food to 
feed us and hungry people in other coun- 
tries. 

You may well ask how many of these 
acres can be irrigated in time to aid the 
Marshall plan? 

It is estimated that the span of the 
European recovery program is approxi- 
mately 5 years—that is, it will run 
through 1952. 

A preliminary analysis of reclama- 
tion, irrigation, and multiple-purpose 
projects now under construction, or that 
can be placed under construction, was 
submitted to the western subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report by Commissioner Michael W. 


Straus of the Bureau of Reclamation on 
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December 1, 1947. This was an acceler- 
ated program based on the assumption 
of removing all restrictions on construc- 
tion of project works and settlement of 
new reclamation areas. 

After critically reviewing this prelim- 
inary analysis, the western subcommit- 
tee has arrived at a program based on 
present operating conditions and prac- 
tices. Acreages to be made available 
under this revised program would be 
somewhat less than 4,000,000 acres. The 
total cost of the accelerated program is 
estimated at $847,000,000. This revised 
program, although smaller than the pre- 
liminary estimate, is one which the sub- 
committee feels can be accomplished 
within established Reclamation proce- 
dure and on the basis of an attainable 
speed-up in the usual construction and 
settlement schedules. 

Translated into tonnage, this program 
would. increase production on reclama- 
tion-served lands by an estimated total 
of 13,000,000 tons in the years 1948-52. 
This yield would be in addition to the 
annual volume of crops now raised on 
existing projects. In 1946 reclamation- 
served lands, totaling 4,396,581 acres, 
produced over 15,000,000 tons of crops 
valued at a half billion dollars. If we 
accelerate the development of irriga- 
tion projects according to the suggested 
program, we can expect the production 
on reclamation lands to rise to nearly 
21,000,000 tons in 1952, or a total for the 
5-year period of 91,000,000 tons. 

Food and forage are, of course, not 
the only gain from an accelerated pro- 
gram of western development. Water 
stored in reclamation reserviors is a 
source of hydroelectric power. Indus- 
trial production in the areas will be ac- 
celerated by existing and additional 
power capacity that can be brought in 
during this period. The present in- 
stalled capacity of 2,200,000 kilowatts on 
reclamation projects cculd be raised to 
a total of 5,500,000 kilowatts by June 30. 
1953. 

Some of the additional power capacity 
is essential to the operation of the irriga- 
tion projects and to the processing and 
manufacturing plants that handle the 
agricultural products of reclamation 
areas. The remaining low-cost power 
will contribute to the European recovery 
program by facilitating the manufacture 
of other products, increasing the process- 
ing of minerals and serving commer- 
cial and domestic needs. In addition 
to irrigation and power, such an ac- 
celerated western development program 
will offer greater supply of industrial 
and domestic water supplies. This is a 
most important factor in States like 
California where increasing population 
and industrial development is a constant 
drain on municipal water systems. 

You may be questioning the advisabil- 
ity of building these projects under the 
present shortage of materials. As I 
pointed out, this revised program has 
been drafted on the basis of current con- 
dition. Construction equipment needed 
for this program would be primarily 
large earth-moving equipment not read- 
ily adapted to other uses. Requirements 
for lumber and reinforcing steel would be 
small in comparison with total produc- 
tion of these commodities. 





Money spent for reclamation develop- 
ments is a sound investment in Ameri- 
can agricultural and industrial enter- 
prise, which repays huge dividends in 
new productive wealth. Furthermore, 
these dollars, or the major part of them, 
are reimbursable to the United States 
Treasury. And, in addition, to the re- 
payments for irrigation construction 
made by water and power users, the 
Federal Treasury also receives other 
revenues in the form of ‘taxes made pos- 
sible by increased production of goods 
and services in once arid and semiarid 
sections of the country. This increased 
production is permanent. 

Thus, by accelerating work on recla- 
mation projects to produce more food, 
now we will be storing up multiple ben- 
efits for ourselves and for future gen- 
erations of Americans. 

Storage of water in reclamation proj- 
ects will protect our farmers from the 
ravages of both floods and droughts. I 
have been greatly concerned by predic- 
tions of coming droughts. We turn to 
the river discharge records to find that 
droughts as severe as those of the early 
1930’s may reasOnably be expected. Ex- 
treme droughts in Africa, Asia, Europe, 
Australia, not to mention our own 
Southwest, indicate that we may be en- 
tering such a period. 

Already we have had ample warnings 
of the effect of limited water supplies on 
our established agricultural regions. 
Even now, many of our western communi- 
ties are stunted in their growth because 
they do not have enough water. Hun- 
Greds of thousands of acres of produc- 
tive western lands will revert to desert 
if they fail to receive life-saving and life- 
maintaining waters. At the present time, 
great western cities, dependent on water 
storage for their supplies of low-cost hy- 
droelectric power, are acutely short of 
electrical energy for industrial and do- 
mestic needs. 

Down in our beautiful Central Valley 
of California, farmers are looking hope- 
fully to the time when there will be water 
to protect their lands and to assure them 
of continued abundant crops. It will be 
small comfort to us, or to you who also 
depend on California for many foods, to 
celebrate the completion of the Central 
Valley project in the far distant future 
when our rich agricultural lands have 
long since reverted to desert. 

I mentioned the great need for in- 
creased preduction to care for our greater 
population. Western communities are 
bulging at the seams, because a great 
many young men have followed the ad- 
vice of Horace Greeley and migrated west 
to build their homes. To give these young 
Americans their chance to make a living, 
whether it is on an irrigated farm or in 
a town dependent on reclamation proj- 
ects for its water and power, we must 
speed western development through con- 
struction of reclamation multiple-pur- 
pose projects. 

In addition to irrigation of lands and 
development of hydroelectric power, these 
projects offer the multiple benefits of 
flood control, domestic and industrial 
water supplies, silt control, preservation 
of wildlife, and creation of recreational 
areas. 
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Reclamation benefits are not confined 
to the region in which a project is built. 
Have you ever stopped to think how an 
irrigation project in California, Utah, 
North Dakota, or some other far-distant 
State affects national economy? Many 
people in other States have jobs supply- 
ine materials to build these projects; 
many others are kept busy manufactur- 
ing articles for the permanent new 
western markets which are opened in the 
settlement and development of lands 
that once were considered useless and 
not worthy of habitation. 

And most important of all to us now, 
these irrigated lands put meat on our 
table, serve us with winter fruits and 
vegetables, and supply us with sugar from 
western sugar beets. 

There is concrete evidence that the 
European recovery program can be fur- 
thered through the increase of irriga- 
tion developments in the West. 

n conclusion, I remind you that money 
used now to expedite the building of 
reclamation irrigation and multiple-pur- 
pose projects to aid the European re- 
covery program will make a permanent 
contribution to the economy of this great 
country. 

As a Christian Nation, we are com- 
mitted to the humanitarian principles of 
helping those less fortunate than our- 
selves. As a wise and provident Nation, 
we cannot wantonly neglect to speed con- 
servation and natural resource develop- 
ment measures which will serve this and 
future generations of Americans. 





For Peace, Not War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, interna- 
tional, as well as national, preparedness 
is the soundest guaranty of achieving 
peace and freedom from the nervous ten- 
sion and paralyzing fear which now grips 
the free nations of the world. 

For that reason it is encouraging to 
note the comparative ease with which the 
western European democracies have been 
able to reach an accord on many matters 
of mutual concern. Each knows that no 
one alone is powerful enough to with- 
stand the march of an aggressor. Each 
knows, too, if there were ever doubt, that 
this march is under way. Only a firm, 
resolute stand will stem the tide. 

In this day of shrunken oceans and 
contracted plains our country, much as 
we might wish otherwise, has the same 
concern in halting Russian expansion be- 
fore the lights of freedom flicker out. 
That is why we can take heart from this 
demonstration of unity in the cause of 
self-preservation and peace exhibited by 
these sister nations. 

The importance of this development js 
emphasized in the accompanying edito- 
rials from the Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 


crat and Chronicle, and the Washington 
Sunday Star: 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle] 


FOR PEACE, NOT WAR 


Steps toward practical union of the free 
Western powers of Europe, as indicated by 
the six-power conference in London and the 
five-power conference in Brussels, have been 
denounced by Russia as moves toward war, 
but as the New York Herald Tribune points 
out, “it is precisely because it is not a prepa- 
ration for war that the Kremlin fears it.” 

From all indications, Russia is bracing her- 
self for war; what will inevitably throw her 
off balance is a united recovery policy of her 
opponents in pursuit of a sound peace. As 
has been pointed out frequently, Russia 
thrives on poverty, chaos, anarchy, despair. 
She is helpless against prosperity, content- 
ment, political stability. 

Her system cannot compete with free en- 
terprise at its best. ‘nd as the nations of 
Europe move toward workin; agreements that 
will utilize their common resources and bring 
about a common rise of prosperity, Russia sees 
a kind of competition that cannot be over- 
come by denunciations, propaganda, or 
threats of war. 

It was remarkable, too, how rapidly these 
conferences reached agreements when free 
from the obstructive tactics of the Russians. 
Internationalization of the Pvhr, economic 
merger of the American, British, and French 
zones, defensive and trade union of the 
western Europe Low Countries and integra- 
tion of all into a large-scale democratic en- 
tity, including the United States—all this is 
much nearer today than it was a week ago. 

Moscow may see it as a line-up for possible 

war; we on this side will prefer to see it as 
a foundation for long-term peace. 
* One other fact that must be faced is that 
the developments of these various confer- 
ences virtually end all hope of practical co- 
operation with Russia in the reorganization 
of Europe for peace. We and our allies must 
go ahead with our own formula for the res- 
toration of our parts of Germany and for the 
revival of trade. 

Russia is free to join, of course, if she 
wishes to do so. We will continue to oper- 
ate within the United Nations. But we can 
no longer be deterred by the iron curtain nor 
by fears of Russian opposition from achiev- 
ing the goals to which we were pledged in the 
war. 





[From the Washington Sunday Star] 
WEST EUROPE GETS TOGETHER 


The speed with which the Brussels Con- 
ference attained its objective of working out 
a regional pact is an apt illustration of the 
old saying: “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” 

At this diplomatic gathering representa- 
tives of five contiguous nations of western 
Europe have drafted a regional pact binding 
the signatories to cooperative action on a 
scale hitherto deemed impracticable by all 
save a few idealists. Since the delegates 
spoke for their respective governments and 
appear to be backed solidly by prevalent pub- 
lic opinion in their homelands, there is every 
prospect that, within a week, the draft will 
be ratified in treaty form. 

Thenceforth, Britain, France, and the Ben- 
elux combination of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg will be associated in 
a manner hitherto thought possible only 
through federation. Indeed, the new asso- 
ciation will be termed the Western European 
Union; because it is frankly envisioned as 
the nucleus to which the other nations of 
that part of Europe eventually will adhere. 

The outstanding feature of the instru- 
ment will be a mutual defense treaty pro- 
viding for well-coordinated military action 
in the event of. an emergency affecting any 
of its members. But, from a long-range 
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viewpoint, the economic and cultural phases 
are of great potential significance. They de- 
note a determined effort to harmonize di- 
vergent national economies, reconcile cur- 
rency difficulties, and develop colonial areas 
on a cooperative basis. Culturally, bilateral 
agreements will be worked out to foster the 
free exchange of ideas and the promotion of 
mutual understanding between the respec- 
tive peoples. 

The motivation behind all this is, of course, 
the overshadowing menace of aggressive com- 
munism spearheaded by Moscow. Facec by 
a common peril, the surviving free societies 
of western Europe are following the counsel 
of Benjamin Franklin to the members of the 
Continental Congress when he told them, 
under similar perilous circumstances, that 
“we had best hang together or we shall as- 
suredly hang separately.” 

Another thing to be remembered is that 
this novel experiment in international asso- 
ciation has behind it the earnest backing of 
the United States. Witkout American sup- 
port, ever the united strength of the five 
signatories and their aggregate 100,000,000 
of citizens would be unable to stand up to 
Communist aggression. But a West Euro- 
pean Union so obviously favors our vital in- 
terests that American support should and 
probably will be forthcoming. 


As for international communism, its fierce 
hostility to the project bas already been 
trumpeted from every Red rostrum, with 
Moscow leading in denunciation. What the 


Communist reaction may be in deeds remains 
to be seen. 


Problem of Paraplegics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS . 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of March 14, 1948: 


PROBLEM OF PARAPLEGICS SOLVED BY PROJECT 
HERE— YOUNG PARALYZED VETERANS, TRAINED 
AS WATCHMAKERS, WILL FIND Goop Jogs 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 


In one of the most unusual sporting events 
ever held in Madison Square Garden, two 
teams of paralyzed veterans met last Wednes- 
day on the basketball court. Playing in 
wheel chairs, they not only amazed the large 
crowd with their dexterity, but impressed 
upon the audience that although paralysis 
may mean the loss of the power of sensa- 
tion and motion in the lower extremities, it 
does not mean a loss of spirit. 

Paralyzed as a result of spinal-cord in- 
juries, this group of men and the other 
2,600 paraplegic veterans of World War II 
present one of the most difficult of all re- 
habilitation problems. Such cases in World 
War I usually died within a year from kid- 
ney infections, but those infections now can 
be controlled largely by streptomycin, peni- 
cillin, sulfa drugs, and new surgical tech- 
niques, 

Through intensive rehabilitation programs 
in military and veterans’ hospitals, more 
than half of the paraplegics disabled in serv- 
ice have been taught to walk with the aid 
of crutches and braces, and have left VA 
hospitals ready for jobs or further vocational 
training. 

Typical of such cases is Wilbur Woodman, 
& 27-year-old paraplegic from Bellingham, 
Mass., who is attending the Joseph Bulova 
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School of Watchmaking in Woodside, Queens. 
When hospitalized at the big Cushing VA 
Hospital at Framingham, Mass., Woodman 
was one of the busiest men in the ward. 
He received physical therapy to prevent his 
muscles from wasting away, exercise to 
strengthen his upper extremities, shoulder 
girdle and upper torso in preparation for 
crutch walking, and aptitude tests to de- 
termine the sort of work he could do with 
his disability. Later he was fitted for braces 
and taught to walk on his lifeless legs with 
the aid of crutches. 


ABILITIES WERE TESTED 


When his testing was completed, Mr. Wood- 
man began to spend several hours daily in 
the hospital’s watch-repair shop. The in- 
structors did not plan to make him a fin- 
ished watch repairman. They were inter- 
ested in finding out if he had the necessary 
finger dexterity, mechanical aptitude, and pa- 
tience, arid, most of all, if he liked watch 
repairing. When they were convinced that 
he did, arrangements were made for him to 
enroll in the Bulova School with 46 other 
veteran paraplegics. 

When Mr. Woodman and his group have 
completed their course as skilled watch re- 
pairmen next winter, they will encounter 
no difficulty in finding highly paid employ- 
ment, for more than 1,500 requests from all 
parts of the United States have come in for 
these splendidly trained craftsmen. The 
total cost of their training at the Bulova 
School is their subsistence allowances, which 
will amount to $35,000 a year for the entire 
group, but had they remained in hospitals 
for the next year alone, the cost of their 
care would have been well over $200,000. 

The courage to leave the security and com- 
fort of a hospital after several years is not 
dependent upon the ability to walk or physi- 
cal skills alone. Many of the problems of 
everyday living, which seem simple to the 
nondisabled person, present complex obsta- 
cles that challenge the ingenuity and cour- 
age of the severely physically disabled. As a 
result, hundreds of disabled veterans, al- 
though they have reached maximum rehabil- 
itation in the hospital, lack the necessary 
confidence to try hfe on their own. 

That they can live independently, even in 
this, the world’s largest and most highly 
geared community, however, has been dem- 
onstrated by the 31 paraplegic veterans now 
living at Rego Park, Queens, while attend- 
ing the Bulova School. 

When these men were accepted as students 
at the Bulova School, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration presented their problems to such 
agencies as the Queens County Council of 
Community Agencies, Community Service 
Society, Jewish Family Services, Catholic 
Charities, Central Chapter of the Queens 
American Red Cross and the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

It was not charity that the VA sought for 
them, but the same information and advice 
any newcomer to a community needs. They 
needed to feel a part of the community and 
have the security that comes with belonging 
to a group, for this was their first postwar 
experience outside hospitals. Most of the 
group, 19 of whom were accompanied by their 
wives, had never been in New York before. 

Before their arrival, 21 three-room apart- 
ments, then under construction by the New 
York City Housing Authority, were adapted 
to their specific use. Steps at the side of 
the one-story dwellings were replaced by 
ramps, doors were widened to accommodate 
a wheel chair, and space was provided along- 
side the ramps for parking the hand-operat- 
ed cars many of the paraplegics drive. 

he Queens Red Cross helped to find and 
install furniture that was simple and rela- 
tively inexpensive. Both rent and furniture 
are well within most family budgets, which 
must also cover food, clothes, upkeep of a 
car, and recreation. Each man receives @ 
maximum of $269 a month disability com- 


pensation, plus subsistence pay of $105 to 
$120 a month for married men and $75 a 
month for single men without dependents. 
Single men live three to an apartment, and 
housekeepers found by the community 
agencies come in daily to prepare meals and 
care for their bachelor apartments. 

Going to school in New York means much 
more than just attending classes, and the 
paraplegic veterans are no exception. They 
and their families want to see the sights. 
The Queens Red Cross Home Service has fur- 
nished information services checking up on 
parking, accommodations, prices and sched- 
ules for theaters, films, sporting events, and 
tourist attractions. At first the agency 
transported the men to swimming pools, but 
once having learned their way around, they 
preferred to go on their own. 

Soon after their arrival the wife of one 
veteran had an unusual problem. She was a 
Protestant, her husband Jewish, and her 
husband's friend, a paraplegic who lived with 
them, a Catholic. On their first Sunday in 
the new home the friend said he “felt un- 
comfortable about missing mass.” As a re- 
sult, a community canvass was made of the 
most easily negotiated entrances of churches 
in the neighborhood, and arrangements were 
made to have ushers or church attendants 
wheel the chairs up and down steps that do 
not have ramps. The three of them, as well 
as most of the other members of the group, 
are now regular attendants at religious 
services. 

APARTMENTS SCATTERED 


To avoid any thought of segregation, the 
21 paraplegic apartments are scattered among 
the 360 dwellings in the Rego Park develop- 
ment. Through their mutual interests, how- 
ever, the group is bound together. Each 
Friday night they meet informally in the 
project’s nursery school building for dinner, 
recreation, comparison of school progress and 
discussion of mutual problems and interests 
and future plans. 

The group at Rego Park has resulted from 
the far-sighted policies of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, an industrial organization, and 
a public-spirited community. Together they 
have shown that social and personal as well 
as medical and vocational rehabilitation is 
possible for even the most severely handi- 
capped. 

The problems that they have shown can 
be solved are faced not only by the 2,600 para- 
plegics disabled in service, but by hundreds 
of others, both veterans and civilians, who 
have suffered similar disabilities as the re- 
sult of accidents and disease. Although half 
of the war-service paraplegics have been dis- 
charged from VA hospitals, the case load in 
the VA's six paraplegic centers has not de- 
creased by a single case, as those rehabili- 
tated have been replaced by new cases re- 
sulting from peacetime accidents. 

To many present at last Wednesday’s bas- 
ketball game in Madison Square Garden, the 
stars were the paralyzed men who played in 
the game. However, the small group of en- 
thusiastic rooters from Rego Park and from 
neighboring VA hospitals, who sat on the 
sidelines as spectators, also were winning in 
their own battle to lead independent lives. 





Palestine, a New Spain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am inserting in the Recorp the follow- 
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ing article from the Nation of March 13, 
1948, which sounds a grave warning to 
all of us: 


PALESTINE, A NEW SPAIN? 

Whether or not Palestine, like Spain before 
it, is to be the victim of the immorality of the 
big powers, and in the end touch off a new 
conflagration, will be evident on Tuesday 
when the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council report whether they have agreed 
to a formula for implementing the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly. One thing is 
certain: After they have reported, the United 
States will not be able to hide its real atti- 
tude toward partition behind the screen of 
double-talk which has until now surrounded 
its statements to the Security Council. This 
is the meaning of the resolution adopted by 
the Security Council on March 5. 

Much depends on the President. The big- 
power consultations will prove fruitful only 
if Mr. Truman finds the courage to overrule 
the State Department’s policy and issue a 
new directive placing this country squarely 
behind action to insure implementation. If 
he fails to do so, we shall be courting what 
we say we want to avoid—Russian penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. As long as the pres- 
ent directive stands, no agreement for imple- 
mentation will be reached, and the Soviet 
Union may emerge as the only big power 
favoring the General Assembly's resolution. 
The State Department’s Russian experts may 
attribute this to Moscow's expansionist in- 
terests; but to large sections of world opinion 
the Soviet Union, on this question, will ap- 
pear as the moral victor. 

Nor will a retreat from partition bring 
peace to Palestine. Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 
told the Security Council that the Jews 
would establish the Jewish state in accord- 
ance with the Assembly’s resolution without 
the aid of the UN if need be. When they 
do, they will invoke the sympathy and help 
of peoples throughout the world, and even 
of governments. The ensuing struggle could 
well become the first battle of a new war. 

As the situation stood a week ago, the 
United States, France, and China openly 
advocated an attempt at conciliation, which 
means revision. Even the defeat of the 
paragraph in the American resolution Call- 
ing for conciliation was nof*accepted as final 
by the United States delegation. A state- 
ment issued after the vote insisted that 
the language of the resolution as adopted 
“is broad enough to comprehend points B 
and C of the second paragraph of the orig- 
inal resolution”—point C being the deleted 
reference to conciliation and point B the 
request to consider whether or not the sit- 
uation in Palestine constitutes a threat to 
international peace and securiy. 

The British, despite their abstention from 
the vote, continue their campaign against 
partition, and have refused to join the con- 
sultations. A further avenue of retreat 
from the partition resolution was offered by 
Mr. Creech Jones, Britain's Colonial Secre- 
tary, who told the Security Council that the 
threat to peace and security was inherent in 
the partition resolution and would continue 
as long as the resolution stood. China and 
France joined the chorus. Dr. Tsiang said 
that neither peace nor partition could be 
imposed by force. France charged the Jew- 
ish population of Palestine with coresponsi- 
bility for violence and accused the Jewish 
Agency of making no serious attempt to 
stop acts amounting “practically to organ- 
ized assassination.” 

In spite of all these ominous words, there 
is nothing in the present Palestine situation 
which did not exist last fall when the Presi- 
dent directed the United States to support 
partition. As far back as October 31, when 
the first American plan for implementation 
was presented, Herschel Johnson told a press 
conference that if the Arabs resisted partition, 
there was no reason why the Jewish state 
could not be set up and the Arab area turned 
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over to the Trusteeship Council, On Novem- 
ber 22 he told the Ad Hoc Committee on Pal- 
estine, “We do not say we anticipate no 
trouble.” And on November 25 he voted for 
the Danish amendment which specified that 
“the Security Council should determine as a 
threat to peace, breach of the peace or act 
of aggression in accordance with article 39 
of the Charter, any attempt to alter by force 
the settlement envisaged by this resolution.” 

Since November 29, when partition was 
adopted, the press has headlined daily reports 
of armed Arab defiance of the UN resolution. 
The Commission on Palestine made these 
charges specific in its two reports to the 
Security Council. But so far the United 
States has ignored the charges. Nor has it 
paid any direct attention to the commission's 
request for a non-Palestinian force to main- 
tain internal order. Instead of taking a po- 
sition consistent with its own commitments 
and the expressed opinions of its delegates 
when partition was voted, it has invented 
equivocal formulas to cover its retreat. This 
straddling must be stopped—and the Presi- 
dent can stop it. If the present big-power 
talks are not to end in a new stalemate, Mr. 
Truman should demand that the British end 
their sabotage and that the arms embargo 
be extended to the Arab states within the 
Arab league; he should promise United States 
participation in the arming of the Jewish 
militia and United States approval of a small- 
power international force made up of existing 
contingents, with big-power support guaran- 
teed in the event of external aggression. 
These steps are the necessary prerequisite to 
any action in support of partition. They 
must be taken quickly or they will be too late 
and the hope of peace will be lost. 


I am also inserting a very pointed edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of Fri- 
day, March 12: 

PALESTINE MUDDLE 


While the clock ticks away to the May 15 
deadline, the United Nations stalemate on 
Palestine continues. This week it has been 
marked by a slight tiff between the American 
and Soviet delegates. Mr. Gromyko actually 
sought to give the impression that the United 
States had turned its back on partition. Mr. 
Austin, with some asperity, corrected him, 
though the only mistake that Mr. Gromyko 
made was anatomical. The United States 
has turned its side on partition, not its back, 
And Micawber-like, it hopes that something 
will turn up [now that the Soviet has put its 
foot down on formal conciliation] to make 
partition acceptable to Arab and Jew without 
strife. 

Nothing is in sight that looks like provid- 
ing this hoped-for result. The Jews are going 
ahead with their plans for setting up a state 
in conformity with the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation, And the Arabs are preparing to 
stop them. It is said that at Lake Success 
the Lebanese have suggested a federal Arab- 
Jew state, a solution that conforms with the 
minority report of the Palestine Commission, 
Till a matter of minutes before the Assembly 
vote on partition was taken, the Arabs would 
have nothing to do with either the majority 
(i. e., partition) or minority report, and then 
gave a word of support for federation in 
principle, It was then too late to consider it. 
It is even later now. The Jews won't listen to 
federation, and we doubt whether the Arabs 
in Palestine will. For Arab moderates have 
either fled or been killed by the Nazi-minded 
mufti gang and any independence of the Arab 
League that might have been expected of 
Emir Abdullah in adjacent Trans-Jordan ap- 
pears to be ruled out by the lack of outside 
leadership and encouragement. 

Nor is there any sign that the British will 
remain in Palestine in case nothing has 
turned up to solve the Palestine dilemma, If 
the United States is acting the part of Mi- 
cawber, Britain is an inverted Micawber, 
waiting to turn something down, Imple- 
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mentation of partition with economic union 
has been denied by British obstruction, as, 
for instance, in the opening of a port, as 
recommended, so that the Jews can get sup- 
plies and weapons. Even the London Times, 
in commenting on the British order that the 
partition commission will not be allowed to 
land until 14 days before the dropping of the 
mandate, viz, May 1, is constrained to say, 
“The ban seems to be unnecessarily restric- 
tive.” More of this criticism is bound to be 
heard during the Commons debate on Pales- 
tine which started yesterday. 

During this debate memories may go back 
to the debate of 1937, when the British Gov- 
ernment at first espoused the partition of the 
Peel commission. The plan was then 
dropped. Mr. Churchill wrote, “Even this 
scheme, had it been put into force vigor- 
ously and promptly, would have been better 
than the hopeless indecision which followed, 
His Majesty’s Government showed themselves 
unable to make up their minds.” And Mr. 
Amery indicted the British Government for 
allowing partition “to peter out in the shoals 
and sands of hesitation.” The same shoals 
have engulfed action in implementing parti- 
tion with economic union (which, inciden- 
tally, was a feasible route to federation), with 
the United States Government in the same 
state of vacillation as the British were in 
1937, and the British refusing to cooperate in 
carrying out the Assembly recommendation. 
Some action must come soon. At least it 
should take the form of a resolution at Lake 
Success that arms must be made available to 
Jews as well as Arabs, so that when the show- 
down came, the nations will not be accused 
of actually helping the Arabs to defy an As- 
sembly recommendation. 





Rent Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES K. FLETCHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLETCHER: I have just 
read an article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
entitled “Religion and rent control.” 

If religion is to brought to bear on this 
legislation, I believe the Bible and not some 
men’s opinions should be sought as authority. 

The Bible record shows that God placed 
certain safeguards about private property 
such as, “Thou shalt not steal,” a law to 
protect the little man not the king who had 
armies at his command, but the little man 
who looks to God for his protection. Also, 
in the Decalogue we find, “Thou shalt not 
covet they neighbor’s house”, specifically a 
guard against anyone holding another man’s 
property against his will. 

Consider the story of Naboth’s vineyard 
and the condemnation of Ahab by God’s 
prophet Elijah. 

Rent control does not affect the big apart- 
ment holder who through legal loopholes is 
able to make his property show a profit, but 
it destroys the small property owner who 
has saved and built something that would 
help to care for him in the days when he 
would no longer be able to work. Rent con- 
trol has destroyed his investment and his 
property has been stolen by unjust laws. 
Rent control has made it impossible for him 
to live in peace and rent to someone that 
would be compatible. Rent control has 


brought fear to the thrifty Americans who 
supply the rental housing for 80 percent 
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of the tenants of this country. Rent con- 
trol has placed the honest man or woman in 
jeopardy of legal adventurers who with the 
backing of the Federal Government can sue 
for and collect triple damage from the man 
who through ignorance of an unintelligi- 
ble directive from some incompetent rent 
director becomes a violator of some regula- 
tion he knew nothing about. 

I believe that if religion is to be brought 
into this matter, we should consider justice 
as the ground work for any legislation and 
that it should be justice to all. 

Every rent control law written has been 
written with penalties for violations by the 
landlord, but no penalties for violations by 
the tenants or the administrators. 

The Federal Government in confiscating 
private property by rent control should be 
warned by what happened to Ahab as King 


of Israel. Remember that God’s judgment 
did not come until Ahab took Naboth’s 
vineyard. 

Sincerely, 


Rev. WALLACE J. MurRPHY. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: | still think the 
position of Congress on rent control is the 
most cowardly thing I ever saw. Seriously, 
I really hate to think that my Government 
would treat its own people in such a cowardly 
fashion. I think it is so cowardly because 
relatively the number of landlords is small 
compared to the number of tenants. Know- 
ing that, I think Congress is deliberately sac- 
rificing the minority group for votes from the 
majority faction. Everyone knows that taxes 
have gone up, that repairs are needed, butstill 
the landlord or owner is required to charge 
the same rental as in 1941. Just how he is 
supposed to live, I know not. That is not my 
idea of democracy. That is not what we so 
blandly call the American way of life. I 
know that rentals are scarce, but so is food, 
steel, lumber, and many other things. I 
know, too, that tenants have received three 
or four increases in wages in order to meet 
the high cost of living since 1941. If it's so 
important to keep down the cost of rentals 
(and at the same time make no effort to con- 
trol other prices) then why can’t we subsidize 
the landlords just like re have done for years 
for the farmers and many other minority 
classes. 

I have no rentals under OPA. I have never 
had any. I hope I never shall have any. I 
will never have any if I can avoid it. So it is 
not a cent to me personally, but it is obvi- 
ously unfair to some old people I know. 
Everything they have saved during their en- 
tire lives, everything they have on earth is 
tied up in little rentals (one of which they 
occupy), and then get the large sum of $37.50 
per month for the other three rentals. That 
makes the grand total of $112.50 per month, 
from which must come taxes, repairs, water 
rent, garbage collection, etc., and from the 
pittance that is left they must live. That was 
the same condition that existed in 1941, yet 
their living expenses, by Government fig- 
ures, are now 185 percent as compared to 
1941. At the same time new apartments, no 
larger than theirs, not so well located, and 
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unfurnished, are renting now with no OPA 
for $75 per month. Where is there justice in 
that? The only reason is votes for those 
rascals who place their personal aggrandize- 
ment and political fortunes above the decent 
welfare of the very people they are supposed 
to represent and protect. 

Well, I know you can’t do it alone. I know 
you see the injustice. I know that’s all that 
will be done, but I had to get it off my chest; 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and I am still mad. 
Counting to 10 does no good when I think of 
the deception that has been practiced upon 
the owners of rental property, for the sole 
and only reason that they don’t have enough 
votes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A CONSTITUENT. 





Government Can Be Best Employer as Well 
as Biggest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the ReEcorp a tran- 
script of my testimony before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice in behalf of a pay raise for Federal 
employees: 


Excerpt FROM HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS OF COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND CiviIL SERVICE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE To CONSIDER PAYING INCREASES FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES (H. R. 4752), MARCH 
4, 1948 


Mr. ReEEs. Mr. LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas. 
We will be glad to hear with respect to this 
matter from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, TENTH DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Mr. JoHNSON, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, we who serve with Chair- 
man Rees know he is one of the most gra- 
cious, just, and tolerant men in the Con- 
gress. 

Before making my statement I think you 
will allow me, as a Texan, to brag a little 
bit. We Texans usually do. We are very 
proud of the fact that this committee has 
two of our ablest men from Texas on it, 
Congressman LYLE and Congressman CoMBs, 
and we know that out of the work of this 
committee will come a just and fair decision. 

I am not here for the purpose of pressuring 
or insisting on any particular type of legis- 
lation. I came here in a democratic way to 
talk to you about the situation I find in my 
own little district. I represent the Tenth 
Congressional District of Texas. 


GOVERNMENT IS ONE OF BIGGEST EMPLOYERS 


In that district the Federal Government 
is one of the biggest single employers. We 
have one of the two central accounting post 
offices for the entire State located in the capi- 
tal, Austin, and we have one of the two Inter- 
nal Revenue offices for the State located 
there. We have a large civil employment in 
some military establishments in that area, 
as well as many other Federal agencies. 

When I was at home Christmas I asked the 
employees and their organizations to prepare 
for me some actual budgets and to give to me 
exact data on the increased cost of living, and 
how it was working out for them. 

I would like to ask the chairman and the 
committee for permission to include in my 
remarks two or three brief excerpts of budg- 


ets sent to me by these employees as a result 
of my request. 

Mr. Rees. Without objection, they will be 
included. 


EMPLOYEES OPERATE AS A TEAM 


Mr. JOHNSON. Fifteen years ago our post 
office in Austin, having approximately 500 
employees, received a rating of 56. Ten years 
later that reting was improved to 79. Four 
months ago we had a postmaster resign to 
take a job with the War Department Foreign 
Service, and he left the office with a rating 
of 99. The latest rating, under our new post- 
master is 98. That group of 500 employees 
operates as ateam. They have determined to 
bring to the Federal service the loyalty and 
efficiency that private business demands and 
gets. 

The average budget presented to me by the 
representative groups of employees shows 
that the average governmental employee has 
$3.48 left out of his pay after the barest 
necessities have been paid for. 


YEAR AGO, $1,200; NOW, $32 IN THE RED 


One of my rural carriers presented the 
situation pretty graphically to me. He said: 
“A year and a half ago I had $1,200 in the 
bank. The enclosed statement from the 
bank, received today, will tell the story of 
how badly this increase is needed by the 
employees, of which I am average.” And he 
attached a note from his banker, saying, 
“Our books show your account overdrawn 
$32.36.” 

Day by day the sincere voices of a loyal 
group of Federal employees are being raised 
in growing desperation for a cause so close 
to their own well-being; a cause that, if not 
won in the near future, can mean only 
extreme financial insecurity in the days 
ahead. 

We can go even further. We can be selfish 
in granting these pay raises to the extent 
that .we want to encourage high-caliber per- 
sonnel to stay in the Federal service. Ata 
time when civilian employers are in a posi- 
tion to offer more attractive wage scales to 
trained men and women, it is fitting that we 
become jealous of our employees whom we 
have trained through the years to be sound 
and skilled workers. 

We have hundreds of such skilled workers 
in my district. All of them—the rural car- 
riers, the weatherman, the Agriculture De- 
partment people, the postal clerks, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue personnel, the post- 
masters, the Army’s civilian personnel, and 
all the others—are doing a fine job. They 
deserve a decent standard of living. 

I believe while the Federal Government 
is one of the biggest employers in my district 
that it can be the best employer in the dis- 
trict, and I have no doubt but what the repu- 
tation which you have made in the years 
gone by will be continued by this committee. 
It is the reputation of a just and reasonable 
employer. 

I felt that this committee could act very 
wisely by bringing out legislation providing 
for substantial salary increases. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you, Mr. JOHNSON. 

Let me ask one question. As you know, 
we are expected to submit these proposals 
to the Bureau of the Budget, and we have a 
report from the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to this very bill which has been sub- 
mitted, and the report is practically the same 
and the reply which I have before me is 
dated February 10, and it says: 

“Reference is made to your letter of Janu- 
ary 27, 1948, with respect to the bill”—it 
happened to be the one I submitted but it is 
the same because we are considering all 
proposals before this committee. ‘You are 
advised in view of the position taken by the 
President on this subject as set forth in his 
budget message of January 12, 1948, to the 
Congress, that the enactment of this measure 
would not at this time be in accordance 
with the program of the President.” 
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I take it from that that you do not go along 
with the views of the Bureau of the Budget 
in-connection with this proposed legislation? 
POLICY-MAKING POWER RESERVED TO CONGRESS 

Mr. JoHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I have fre- 
quently found that my views are not in ac- 
cord with the views of the administration or 
of the President. Congress is a legislative 
body, and we must remain so. In connection 
with our legislative deliberations, I want to 
get the advice of those in the Executive De- 
partment as well as the advice of the ac- 
countants and the others they have down 
there in the Budget, but I reserve to the 
legislative branch of the Government, of 
which I am a Member, the right to policy- 
making power. 

I think it is a very short-sighted view to 
say that hundreds of thousands of little peo- 
ple who have been the victims of inflation, 
from which we are all suffering at the mo- 
ment, cannot have their salaries increased 
because it happens not to be in accord with 
the views of the Budget Director. 

Mr. REEs. Thank you, Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. LYLE. May I ask a question, Mr. Chair- 
man? : 

Mr. Rees. Yes, sir. Let me say that Mr. 
LYLE, also of Texas, is one of the distin- 
guished members of the committee. 

Mr. LYLE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I1 
never flinch at such a compliment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, do you not think that the 
Bureau of the Budget was influenced some- 
what by the threat of the Knutson bill to 
cut taxes possibly $6,500,000,000, and a ceil- 
ing being set on the legislative budget? Do 
you not think that they thought that this 
bill, which might run into a $2,000,000,000 
increase, might run’ headlong into that sort 
of thing, and it might not jibe when put on 
an adding machine? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I should think that it is un- 
likely that any of the conversations of the 
last few months in the Congress are un- 
known to the Budget, and I am sure that its 
officials have given consideration to the poli- 
cies of the party in power. 

Mr. LYLE. I might say to you, Mr. JOHNSON, 
it is quite refreshing to have so many Mem- 
bers of Congress come before us and ask that 
these salaries be increased, many of them 
$1,000 across the board, which would run 
around $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I always get inspiration and 
stimulation from association with my col- 
leagues, and this is no exception. I hope 
that all the Federal employees, scattered 
throughout the country, will also get bene- 
fits as a result of our deliberations. 

Mr. TwYMAN. May I ask the witness a 
question, Mr, Chairman? 

Mr. REES. Certainly. 

Mr. TwYMAN. Mr. JOHNSON, the postal em- 
ployees would benefit by tax reduction, and 
you subscribe to the viewpoint, do you not, 
that a lot of other people do, namely, that 
they would like to have a reduction in their 
personal income tax? 


NOT CONSIDERING TAX BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON. I don’t understand we are 
considering a tax bill here, but I shouldn’t 
want to give everybody a tax reduction and 
not extend it to the postal employees, if that 
is the question. 

Mr. TwyMan. Our distinguished colleague 
from Texas brought up the matter of an 
income-tax reduction which we hope to put 
through, and, of course, that benefits 
postal workers because it would increase 
their take-home pay, which has been dis- 
cussed here so frequently. 

Mr. JouHnson. So I am informed. 

Mr. REEs. I take it you are not opposed to 
a reduction in taxes, are you? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I would favor a reduc- 
tion of a kind and of a type. I am not here 
to speak on any specific tax bill. I might 
say that I don’t favor the Knutson bill, how- 
ever. 
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Mr. Rees. Is the gentleman opposed to a 
30-percent reduction in taxes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman is opposed 
to a material reduction in taxes that would 
go to a small number of people in the main. 
Most of us are for the little folks, and I think, 
if you will confine your deliberations to the 
necessity of increasing the salaries of Federal 
employees, you can rely on the Ways and 
Means Committee to go as far in tax reduc- 
tion as would suit the pleasure of some of 
you. I have not found any reluctance on 
the part of the Ways and Means Committee 
to give prompt and adequate, and I should 
say far-reaching, consideration to tax re- 
duction. 

Mr. Rees. What I had in mind was not at 
all the bill as comes out of the Ways and 
Means Committee; that was not what influ- 
enced us. 

Mr. JoHNSON. I want to state to the com- 
mittee that I feel that the average Federal 
employee is entitled to a salary increase, but 
in order to get that increase I do not advocate 
the passage of the Knutson bill. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you, Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Lyte. Of course, Mr. Chairman, $6,500,- 
000,000 would have to come from some other 
nlace. 

; Mr. Rees. I wouldn’t subscribe to that 
statement. 

Mr. Lyte. You can only add up, if two and 
two equals four, but when it comes out that 
two and two equals six, it always excites me. 
What I am getting at, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
Unquestionably the need for increased sal- 
aries is not determined by the amount of 
money available, but ultimately the amount 
of money available will determine what is 
allowed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The ability to pay those in- 
creased salaries will be determined by the 
amount of money available. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. REEs. We appreciate your statement, 
Mr. JOHNSON. 





National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tions of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation and 
to provide adequate appropriations for the 
preservation of the security of the nation, 
by the creation of the world’s strongest Air 
Force and Air National Guard and for the 
creation of a national science foundation 
for scientific research, to make available 
Scientific discoveries and knowledge for the 
information and guidance of officials re- 
sponsible for our national security. 


Whereas in World War II the value and im- 
portance of the Regular Air Force and Air 
National Guard as component parts of our 
national defense, and security program were 
demonstrated, and in the development of said 
Air Force, the need for scientific study in the 
field of science related to national defense 
and security was demonstrated and contin- 
ues to exist: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memortalizes the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
provide for the world’s strongest Regular Air 
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Force and Air National Guard and to pro- 
vide for an adequate appropriation of funds 
to permit this to be done; and be it further 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion providing for the establishment of a 
National Science Foundation, with the ap- 
propriation of sufficient funds to encourage 
scientific research to be conducted which 
shall be made available to the directors of the 
armed forces and insure national security 
in the future; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officers of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 
In house of representatives, adopted, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1948. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
In ‘senate, adopted, in concurrence, Februe 
ary 19, 1948. 
IrnvinG N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, so called, facilitat- 
ing the construction of housing for vet- 
erans of World War II and others 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, so called, facilitating 
the construction of housing for veterans of 
World War II and others, as provided therein, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1948. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Resolutions memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the amount of benefits now author- 
ized by Federal law on account of the 
aid to dependent children program 


Resolved, That the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation increasing 
the amount of benefits to recipients of aid 
now authorized under the laws of the United 
States on account of the aid to dependent 
children program, so called; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the state sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

In Senate, adopted, February 10, 1948. 

IRVING N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, February 16, 1948. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

F. W. Coox, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Resolutions memorializing Congress to 
double the amount of benefits now author- 
ized by Federal law on account of old-age 
assistance rendered by the several States 
to their eligible inhabitants 


Resolved, That the general court of Massa- 
chusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation resulting 
in doubling the amount of benefits now 
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authorized by Federal law on account of old- 
age assistance rendered by the several States 
to their eligible inhabitants; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officers of each branch of Con- 
gress and to Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth, 

In senate, adopted, February 10, 1948. 

IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
In house of representatives, adopted in 


concurrence, February 16, 1948. 
LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
. F. W. Cook, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Displaced-Persons Legislation Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last ses- 
sion, hearings were held on the Stratton 
bill, which called for the admission of 
four hundred thousand displaced per- 
sons to the United States. 

This legislation is still pending in com- 
mittee and I believe that it is the hope 
of a great majority of the Members of 
Congress that if an opportunity is given 
them, they will vote favorably on the 
so-called Stratton bill, H. R. 2910. 

Millions of acres of land in America 
could be placed in productive cultivation 
by families who today are living in want 
and poverty in war-devastated countries. 

I am hereby submitting an editorial by 
H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, on this legislation: 

DISPLACED PERSONS LEGISLATION NOW 


A step has finally been taken in the Sen- 
ate—though a rather little step—toward ad- 
mitting to the United States some of the 
millions in Europe dispossessed and home- 
less as a result of the war’s upheaval. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, by a vote 
of 10 to 1, has reported favorably a bill to 
permit entry of 50,000 displaced persons a 
year for the next 2 years. They would be 
outside regular immigration quotas. 

The bill is far from what Congress has been 
urged to approve. The Stratton proposal, 
which has been widely supported, would let 
100,000 persons a year for 4 years come into 
the United States. And even that number— 
a total of 400,000—would take care of only 
a small part of Europe’s displaced persons. 

But the bill favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate committee is at least a step toward ac- 
ceptance of our obligation toward these peo- 
ple, victims either of Nazi or Communist ag- 
gression. Many of them, in fact, are victims 
of both. Torn away from their homes first 
by the Nazis, they now fear to return be- 
cause red forces have gained control in their 
native lands. 

The Senate committee, while approving the 
bill, included ample safeguards in it. Half 
of those admitted must be persons whose 
native land has ‘been annexed by a foreign 
power (i. e., Russia). Half of them must 
be farmers and must be employed on farms 
here. All of them must have assurance of 
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housing and jobs in this country, without 
displacing American citizens. 

There is an international responsibility to 
see that new homes are found for these dis- 
placed persons, and the United States should 
share that responsibility. Even the 400,000 
urged under the Stratton bill would be fewer 
than the immigration quotas unused dur- 
ing the war period. There is no serious 
question about our ability to assimilate them. 

We recall again President Truman’s pointed 
appeal in his message to Congress last July, 
urging that action be taken. He said: 

“These are people who oppose totalitarian 
rule, and who because of their burning faith 
in the principles of freedom and democracy 
have suffered untold privation and hard- 
ship. Because they are opposed to commu- 
nism, they have staunchly resisted all efforts 
to return them to Communist controlled 
areas. * “ * We should admit a sub- 
stantial number as immigrants and join in 
giving them a chance at decent and self- 
supporting lives.” 





The Dead Can Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrcorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
of March 14, 1948: 


THE DEAD CAN SPEAK 


As the Senate neared the end of its ERP 
debate there were many arguments for 
passage, some old, some new. One of the 
new ones was a dead man in Prague, who, 
by the savage irony of these days, was being 
accorded a public funeral yesterday. Jan 
Masaryk was dead. It is altogether im- 
material whether he killed himself or 
whether another hand did the deed. In 
either case he was murdered, as the liberties 
of his country were murdered. In either 
case the power to take his life and the power 
to take his country’s liberties came from 
outside Czechoslovakia. 

Jan Masaryk was a modest man who bore 
a great name. The name was one that even 
the conquerors of Czechoslovakia, and their 
collaborators, dared not attempt to disgrace. 
Therefore they were compelled to put the 
burden of the suicide—if suicide it was—on 
persons other than themselves. They were 
compelled to tell the Czech public that 
Jan Masaryk died because his actions had 
been criticized in foreign newspapers. How 
far this explanation was accepted we cannot 
at this distance tell. But we may well believe 
that the Czech people, who remembered 
the light of liberty because they so recently 
walked in it, will understand what happened 
and why it happened. A dead man, out of 
the agony that brought him to his death, can 
sometimes speak more eloquently than one 
yet alive. 

The United States Senators who refused 
yesterday to permit a reduction of funds to 
finance the European recovery plan would 
naturally have Czechoslovakia, and this dead 
man, in their thoughts. They would recall 
that the government in which this dead 
man had been Foreign Minister had wished 
to accept what was then caéled the Marshall 
plan and to face toward the western horizon. 
They would recall that this acceptance was 
withdrawn after the Communist Premier and 
the non-Communist Foreign Minister had 
been summoned to Moscow and told what 


they could and could not do. They would 
realize that if Moscow could lay down similar 
terms to a French Government or to an 
Italian Government it would do so, and that 
only the lack of power prevents it from do- 
ing so. 

Jan Masaryk, who had many friends in this 
country, who was known and loved here, 
could not appear before a Senate committee, 
could not hold himself ready .to testify in 
behalf of ERP. He could not show his 
bruised and broken body as a bit of evidence 
in the case of freedom versus tyranny. And 
yet, in his death, he spoke. He spoke for 
democracy. He spoke for freedom. He 
spoke for an ancient people who have known 
both freedom and tyranny. He spoke for 
justice. He spoke for the dignity of man. 
He spoke for things seen and unseen. There 
was the march of armies in his unheard voice. 
There was a Declaration of Independence— 
the independence of death. There was a 
Gettysburg Address—death could say what 
life could not, that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people should 
not perish from the earth. 

This message from the dead was not war- 
like. Jan Masaryk knew that his country 
could not oppose the military might of Rus- 
sia. The message was: Build up democracy; 
believe in democracy; know that when de- 
mocracy seems to fall it does not perish. 
The message was that when one man dies 
democracy does not die, when one nation goes 
under a cloud the cloud will someday pass. 

Jan Masaryk, in death, spoke for the Mar- 
shall plan, for the ERP. What is this mes- 
sage that-he left us? Simply this, that de- 
mocracy is an instinct born in modern man. 
Nowhere has modern man willingly voted to 
drop democracy. Nowhere when democracy 
has been dropped has the pretense of it been 
abandoned. In Hitler’s Germany, in Fran- 
co’s Spain, in Stalin’s Russia, the pretense 
has been that the dictator does the will of 
the people. No dictator has dared say that 
the people should have no will. No one has 
dared say that the people’s will and the 
people’s good should be disregarded. The 
dictatorial hypocrisy in every case has been 
compelled to pay lip service to the truths 
that Lincoln uttered at Gettysburg and that 
Jefferson put into the Declaration. 

The Marshall plan came before the Senate 
with this inspiration of faith behind it. It 
is this faith that the men in the Kremlin 
fear, for if the faith prevails they will not 
prevail and their system will not prevail. 
It was in this faith that Jan Masaryk laid 
down his life. In this act of his the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate could again 
read that democracy is not something his- 
torical, that it lives in men’s hearts, that 
men still care enough about it to suffer for 
it the torments of the damned and to die 
for it. There are arguments of facts, there 
are arguments of figures, but the final argu- 
ment is that of the pure and sacrificial emo- 
tion. This is the argument that Jan Masa- 
ryk presented. What we hope to do with 
our dollars he did, in his final splendid mo- 
ment, with his heart’s blood. 





A Blessed Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 17 Hibernians everywhere 
will do homage to their patron St. Pat- 
rick, and as fitting tributes to a great 
race, Iam including in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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REcorpD an editorial from the March issue 
of the National Hibernian entitled “St. 
Patrick’s Day 1948” and a poem titled 
“Valor of the Celt,” written in the midst 
of World War II, by James Patrick 
McGovern, a distinguished member of 
the District of Columbia bar and a for- 
mer Army captain in the First World 
War, who is also a special Washington 
correspondent of the Arizona Daily Sun: 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1848 


The Apostle of Ireland was a man of peace. 
To the highly civilized but extremely warlike 
pagan Gaels he brought faith in the Prince 
of Peace. He conquered warriors without 
shedding blood, The secret of his successful 
mission is needed today as much as it was 
ever needed in the history of the human race, 

Just as the foundation of World War II 
was laid at Versailles in 1919, so the founda- 
tion of future war is being laid today. 
* * * §t. Patrick was no appeaser. He 
knew exactiy what he believed, and what he 
believed he clearly preached. We should 
formulate our aims with similar precision, 
in order that men of good will in all parts of 
the world may know them and accept them 
and work for their fulfillment. St. Patrick 
prayed. So should we. Even as we pray, we 
shall be guided toward the wise, the un- 
selfish, the successful way of peace. 


VALOR OF THE CELT 


What mean the neutral mandates of today 

As long as Irish hearts, not laws, hold sway? 

Two thousand years ago the Celts were bold 

To prove their valor, never since grown cold; 

For centuries their sons have heard drums 
roll 

Abroad and home, and won the hero’s scroll, 


Who can recount each deed, recall each name, 
Enrolling Irish warriors in halls of fame? 
Their spirit on every front has never ceased 
To be among the Allies a buoyant yeast. 

The race itself stands now with vision clear 
An international and stalwart peer. 


No mortal power can cloud fair Ireland’s 
brow; 

As her men always fought, so they fight now; 

They fill the foremost ranks where danger 
lies, 

Spurred by the valorous will which death 
defies; 

Impelled by native love for soil that’s free, 

Dauntless wherever they meet with tyranny. 


For many flags, by land, in sky, on sea, 

The Celtic race fulfills its destiny; 

A hundred ships of war slip down the ways, 

Each christened in an Irish martyr’s praise; 

And untold shrines in foreign, distant parts 

Will keep Old Erin warm within true hearts. 
—James Patrick McGovern. 





George Grant Has Always Served, and 
Served Well (His Record in Review) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial, which 
appeared in the Troy (Ala.) Herald of 
February 22, 1948: 

EDITORIAL FROM TROY (ALA.) HERALD 

A quarter of a century ago a ycung man, 
who was born about 30 miles from Troy, 
selected this city in which to begin the prac- 
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tice of law. From that very day he has been 
a constructive influence in the activities and 
development of this section. 

He immediately aligned himself with 
Troy's civic organizations, working for the 
betterment and upbuilding of Troy and Pike 
County. He served for many years as secre- 
tary of the Troy Kiwanis Club and was also 
its vice president and president. 

Realizing the need of a chamber of com- 
merce he became instrumental in the or- 
ganization of the junior chamber of com- 
merce and served without remuneration as 
its secretary. He was chosen commander of 
the local Legion post, then vice State com- 
mander and later served as State commander 
of the Legion. Over a period of many years 
he has given freely of his time and talents 
to many worthwhile undertakings in our 
city and county. 

As State commander of the American 
Legion, he sponsored and set in operation a 
State department of aviation, which resulted 
in many of the Legion posts working with 
the Government in building up our great 
air force. Always an exponent of clean 
sports, he was the first president of the 
Dixie Amateur Baseball League and later was 
named president of the Alabama-Florida 
Baseball League. 

For several years he was employed by the 
national organization of the Legion and 
Legion auxiliary to develop the child welfare 
program in the State of Alabama. In the 
early days of the State department of public 
welfare, he worked with the director and per- 
sonnel of the department in appearing be- 
fore civic clubs and county boards of com- 
missioners urging the establishment of wel- 
fare units in their various counties. Upon 
the completion of this work, he had made 
such an outstanding record that His services 
were sought by the national organization 
of the Legion and Legion auxiliary to do the 
same work in the State of Oregon. Feeling, 
however, that he should return to his law 
practice after having served his own State for 
months, he was compelled to decline this 
offer to do this work in another State. 

This man served several terms as national 
secretary of a college organization; he served 
as solicitor for Pike County by appointment 
of three’ different circuit solicitors; and for 
almost 10 years was chairman of the Pike 
County Democratic Executive Committee and 
for one term was a member of the State Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee. 

The man who was thus grounded, through 
applied service and a keen interest in public 
affairs, was soon called by the people to a 
larger service as their Representative in Con- 
gress. As you have probably surmised—he is 
GEORGE GRANT. 

When GEorRGE was elected to Congress he 
immediately sought a place on the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the House because he 
realized that a great majority of the people 
of his district, either directly or indirectly, 
derive their livelihood from farming. He, 
being a new Member of Congress, and this 
being a major committee, it was impossible 
to secure such a committee assignment at 
that time. He saw service on the Roads 
Committee, where he aided in developing 
legislation which has contributed substan- 
tially in the development of good roads in 
Alabama. Recognizing the national impor- 
tance of adequate highways, he worked dili- 
gently for Federal aid for their construction 
and maintenance. Knowing full well that 
agriculture was the backbone of the Nation’s 
economy—and particularly of the economy of 
the Second District of Alabama, he continued 
his efforts to obtain a place on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and later was named 
to this important committee by a majority 
vote of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. To accept this place he cheerfully sur- 
rendered his pending appointment to the 
chairmanship of another committee of the 
House, 


Having the natural curiosity of a country 
boy, GrEorcE always wants to know what 
makes the watch tick. To find out, he has 
gone out into the field and studied agricul- 
ture right on the plowed ground. He has 
visited with and made many trips of inves- 
tigation with county agricultutural agents 
and other leaders of agriculture. When there 
was criticism of the old Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Grorcre visited many of their 
projects and learned first-hand what they 
were actually doing. In similar fashion he 
has gone into the field to observe the fine 
work of the soil-conservation program and 
two years ago he passed up an opportunity for 
vacation in order to make a complete study 
of the cotton situation throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt. 

Congressman GRANT served on the sub- 
committee of the House that wrote the 
amendments to the rural electrification laws 
which make it possible for rural users of 
electricity to obtain funds for the construc- 
tion of transmission lines at low interest 
rates. The work of this committee contrib- 
uted immensely to the rapid expansion of 
the REA system and brought the boon of 
cheap electricity into thousands of farm 
homes, thus relieving the men and women of 
the farms of much killing drudgery. Being 
intensely interested in making electricity 
available to every farm home, Grorce GRANT'S 
work in support of this splendid program is 
a continuing one. 

The greatest problem now facing American 
agriculture is the adoption of a comprehen- 
sive long-range agricultural program. Last 
fall the House Committee on Agriculture of 
the Congress, after holding extensive hear- 
ings in Washington, visited other sections of 
the country to study the farmers’ problems. 
Congressman GRANT was successful in having 
this committee meet in Montgomery, which 
was the only place that committee hearings 
were held in the Southeast. 

Grorce GRANT has supported legislation 
sponsored by labor organizations when he 
believed such legislation was right. He has 
opposed legislation sponsored by opponents 
of labor when he believed such legislation 
was wrong. His voting record will disclose 
that he has always held the interests of the 
whole people to be above the interests of 
any group. He has not slavishly followed any 
selfish leadership insofar as partisan legisla- 
tion is concerned but has always considered 
primarily and sincerely the best interests of 
all the people of the Second District—labor, 
agriculture, industry, the professions, and 
the so-called white-collar worker. 

Congressman GrRanT firmly believes that 
agriculture is the basis of our economy and 
that if we have a prosperous agriculture we 
will in turn have a prosperous labor, a pros- 
perous industry, a more generous measure of 
prosperity for all. 

He has long been an advocate of prepared- 
ness and feels that if this country had been 
adequately prepared it probably would not 
have had to become engaged in World War I 
and World War II and when the terrible 
emergency which preceded and followed the 
United States entry into World War II arose, 
GEORGE GRANT stood steadfast behind the 
sterling leadership of the lamented Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and supported his program, 
which steered this Nation successfully 
through that dreadful conflict. 

After we became engaged in the last World 
War, many anxious parents appealed to their 
Congressmen for aid of many and varied 
kinds. Intead of taking the position that 
such requests were entirely a matter for the 
War and Navy Departments to handle, 
GEORGE GRANT'’s attitude was that it was not 
for him to say whether any certain service 
person should be transferred or discharged, 
but such a request deserved official con- 
sideration and all such requests were sym- 
pathetically and courteously handled regard- 
less of who made them. His position was 
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that while it was the responsibility of the 
branch of the service involved to decide what 
should be done in such cases, it was his 
duty to call these matters, when directed to 
him, to the particular department’s attention 
and see that they were given proper con- 
sideration. 

While work upon the Montgomery Veter- 
ans Hospital had been started when GEQnRGE 
GRANT was elected, he has vigorously worked 
to secure enlargement of quarters and expan- 
sion cf facilities so that the veterans of this 
section might always receive proper care. 

He has long been an advocate of air 
power and his interest in Maxwell and 
Gunter Fields has been a continuous one. He 
assisted in securing airfields for the Navy at 
Foley and Brewton and an Army airfield at 
Troy. 

Working with Army and Navy officials, he 
assisted in formulating plans for the estab- 
lishment of other fields and other defense 
installations in the South, several of which 
were scheduled to be located in the second 
district. The end of the war stopped the 
development of this program. 

When it was decided to establish a hold- 
ing and reconsignment depot in the South- 
east, Congressman GRANT was active in help- 
ing to secure this asset for Alabama and 
when the choice of a site narrowed down to 
three locations within the State, he was 
very helpful in having it placed at Mont- 
gomery. 

When the regional offices of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration throughout the coun- 
try were abolished, he was instrumental in 
securing the removal of the State office to 
Montgomery. 

To help the deserving and to recognize 
merit, GEORGE GRANT has given many orphan 
boys, and other deserving young men, ap- 
pointments to West Point and Annapolis. 

While we are proud of GEORGE’s love and 
loyalty to Troy, he has been a real district 
Congressman. Realizing that Montgomery 
was not only the capital of the State but by 
far the largest city in his district, he, after 
each congressional adjournment, opened an 
Office in Montgomery staffed by an efficient 
force, to better serve the people of the whole 
district. 

While he and his family have resided in 
Troy following each congressional adjourn- 
ment, he has visited among the people of 
each county. Any chamber of commerce in 
his district can attest to his genuine willing- 
ness to help with their problems. Any 
group—municipal or county officials, or rep- 
resentatives of organizations—or individuals 
asking GEORGE GRANT'S assistance have al- 
ways received it unstintedly and promptly. 
He has never spared himself in the service of - 
the people he represents. Thousands of per- 
sons throughout the district who have con- 
tacted him concerning matters of importance 
to them in Washington will attest to his 
energetic service in their behalf. No one 
ever calls on him in vain and his efforts 
to be helpful are always wholehearted and 
generally resultful. The entrance to his 
Office is an open door, both in theory and in 
practice. Every individual or organization in 
his district is always welcome. Fact is 
GEORGE has no private office, as the door to 
his office has never been closed. 

After the end of the recent war, many serv- 
icemen were critical of the slow pace of de- 
mobilization and with the permission of 
General Marshall, who was Chief of Staff, 
GEORCE GRANT, With other Congressmen, vis- 
ited separation centers in this country in 
order to see just what was happening. A 
few bottlenecks were found and reported and 
the Army corrected them just as soon as 
possible. 

We would not say that each vote cast by 
Congressman GRANT throughout the years of 
his service would be the one that we would 
have cast; however, it would be unfair to 
single out for criticism one, or a few of his 
votes, out of the thousands he has cast. 


> 
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He has thoroughly studied the question of 
old-age pensions and has long taken the 
position that the Federal Government should 
not discriminate against Alabama, or any 
other State because such State is unable to 
match Federal funds, but that the aged per- 
sons of all the States should stand equal 
before their Federal Government. Because 
the State of Alabama is unable to match 
Federal funds, is no reason why Alabama’s 
aged citizens should be discriminated against. 
While he, and Representatives of like belief, 
have not thus far been able to change this 
law basically, they were successful at the last 
session of Congress in obtaining an addi- 
tional $5 per month for citizens of all the 
States. 

Gerorce Grant firmly believes that the 
school children of Alabama should have an 
equal opportunity with all the children of 
the Nation for an education and has been 
active in bipartisan support of Federal aid 
to education—along the same basis as high- 
way aid—with allocation and distribution of 
funds left up to the individual States, coun- 
ties, and communities. 

Grorce Grant has been active in efforts to 
improve housing conditions for veterans and 
others needing homes. He supported legisla- 
tion to provide better hospital facilities, es- 
pecially in the small towns and rural com- 
munities. He is working energetically with 
others in Washington to substantially reduce 
the high cost of living. 

Grorce GRANT has consistently supported 
all constructive legislation prepared for the 
benefit of our former soldiers and sailors. 
Being a veteran himself, he understands their 
problems, shares their hopes, and has la- 
bored long and diligently in their behalf. 

Gronce GRaNT enjoys the confidence and 
respect of his colleagues. Only last year 
he was selected by the Democratic leader- 
ship as zone whip, representing the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Grorce GRANT is not a grandstand play- 
er—not one to introduce a bill in Congress, 
for instance, just to get his name in the 
papers. He shares the popular viewpoint 
that too many bills are introduced in Con- 
gress as it is. Nine thousand seven hundred 
and forty-five bills were introduced in both 
Houses of the Seventy-ninth Congress, of 
which only 733 became public law. 

Grorce GRANT assures the Second District 
of his vast experience, a wide knowledge of 
the job and, what is more important, a thor- 
ough knowledge of the war background 
against which so much of today’s legislation 
is drawn. He guarantees a proven, sympa- 
thetic, intelligent understanding of the po- 
litical thinking of our people. 

GrorGE GRANT is unassuming and modest. 
He believes in hard work and is still plain 
“GrorcE GRANT” to thousands of friends and 
acquaintances throughout the district and 
the State. 

A Congressman’s term of office is for 2 
years only. His worth and usefulness to 
his district, State, and Nation can be gained 
only by seniority. Congressman GRANT now 
holds high rank on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. His prestige is increasing and on 
the basis of his record and .hard work he 
thoroughly deserves reelection. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorpD, I include the following letter 
and petitions: 


Roy L. Vincers Post, No. 52, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
La Crosse, Wis., March 11, 1948. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

REPRESENTATIVE STEVENSON: On behalf of 
the membership of the Roy L. Vingers Post, 
No. 52, the American Legion, La Crosse, Wis., 
the enclosed petition’s endorsement of uni- 
versal military training is forwarded for your 
consideration. Additional petitions have 
been circulated and will bring additional 
support for this measure. 

Accordingly, we respectfully recommend 
your endorsement of the universal military 
training bill when placed on record. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. HETHERINGTON, 
Commander. 


PETITION 


Hon. WILLIAM STEVENSON: 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, urge 
you, our Representative in the Eightieth Con- 
gress of the United States, to support and 
vote for legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training for American 
young men, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. 

Ralph V. Steele, Selma Dettinger, Clarence 
B. Sexauer, Stella Burt, Kenneth J. Kuebler, 
Arthur W. Lange, John Blenka, William 
Merinzie, Robert Sexauer, Charles Jolivette, 
Frank L. Olson, George Strittmatter, Helmer 
E. Hanson, J. L. Grangaard, W. W. Morrison, 
Myron D. Savage, Angus A. Berg, La Crosse, 
Wis.; George W. Reed, Onalaska, Wis.; James 
E. Knothe, Donice Knothe, Genevieve Dunn, 
William R. Finn, Mary Finn, Catherine Finn, 
Jean Horschak, Bette Lewinski, Rita Knothe, 
Barbara Bracken, Mathew C. Burgmaier, Mrs. 
M. Burgmaier, Mrs. John D. Albrecht, La 
Crosse, Wis.; Mrs. Robert Albrecht, Viraqua, 
Wis.; Richard Albrecht, Mrs. Albert Leisgang, 
Albert Leisgang, John D. Albrecht, Jr., E. R. 
Schwanbeck, Sr., Mrs. E. R. Schwanbeck, Sr., 
Gerald D. Shanley, Mrs. Gerald D. Shanley, 
E. R. Schwanbeck, Jr., Zita M. Schwanbeck, 
Mrs. E. R. Schwanbeck, Jr., Mrs. Ralph N. 
Schwanbeck, Ralph Schwanbeck, Joe Baka- 
lais, Roger Knutson, Gail West, L. L. Zimmer- 
man, La Crosse, Wis.; E. McKinney, West La 
Crosse, Wis.; J. Spears, W. Crivits, A. Loomis, 
M. Evenson, E. Blashaski, George Kerr, 
Arthur Schaller, Roy Schultz, W. Bentzen, 
W. J. Ford, William Spah, Jack Lyngdal, J. G. 
Fossum, Earl Kohner, Albert Gerth, G. Gil- 
bert, Emil Bjerstedt, A. J. Krismir, J. O. Aker- 
vold, Mrs. T. J. Keenan, T. J. Keenan, George 
W. Burmester, Mrs. Lucille Knothe, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


PETITION 


Hon. WiLt1aAm H. STEVENSON: 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore, we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, urge 
you, our Representative in the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States, to support 
and vote for legislation establishing a system 
of universal military training for American 
young men as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. 

Harvey B. Mann, Oscar L. Ready, Ralph 
Halverson, La Crosse, Wis.; Herbert Erdmann, 
Hokab, Minn.; George Herber, Archie Downey, 
Henry Kessel, W. P. O'Connor, Sherman J. 
Lennon, Clifford L. Gates, D. M. G. Darus, 
Daniel C. Brown, Wm. Krause, Fred J. Valen- 
tine, James C. Haggerty, G. J. Froegel, Ross 
G. Copper, Karl Dembleben, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Kenneth Botches, Robert Holverson, Hous- 
ton, Minn.; Raymond Olson, R. Kroner, W. J. 
Hoffman, Mrs. Gus Rose, C. H. Greeley, 
George G. Voight, 8. B. Lillis, Gust Kanellakis, 
Herb Selbo, C. McDonald, M. G. Olson, R. J. 
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ee W.N. Hotchkiss, Gene Roon, John 
L. Hofweber, L. J. Seaton, J. E. Heraty, M. D., 

Loretta B. Streicher, W. H. Shay, Frances 

Orton, Paul J. Gavin, La Crosse, Wis. 





Report “Hidden” by United States Reveals 


Waste in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOUR) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Walter Trohan from the Washington 
Times-Herald of today: 


RErort * ‘HIDDEN” By UNITED STATES REVEALS 
WASTE IN GREECE 


(By Walter Trohan) 


A confidential report to the State-Depart- 
ment and the White House tells how the 
Greeks are getting along on the $300,000,000 
received from the United States last year. 

The report has been suppressed by the 
administration for fear it might have an ad- 
verse influence on the administration’s drive 
for the Marshall plan and on the admin- 
istration proposal to increase Greek aid by 
$200,000,000. 

GREEK WASTE REVEALED 


The inside story of American aid to 
Greece reveals trebling of the government 
pay roll, tax dodging by the rich, bribery and 
corruption, and Greek waste and extrav- 
agance. 

The report was prepared by a member of 
the American mission to Greece, which is in 
charge of the spending of the 300,000,000 
voted in response to administration insist- 
ence that the spread of communism be halt- 
ed in the eastern Mediterranean. . 

The tenor of the report is that the Greeks 
now have two words for all situations— 
“Yankee dollars.” The report emphasizes 
the vast cost of running the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

“One item is the luxury of a king who re- 
ceives $40,000 a month in salary and ex- 
penses, almost $500,000 a year,” the report 
said. “Almost his sole duty is to appoint a 
prime minister when the Government fails.” 

The report advised that there were 50,000 
Government employees in 1939 and there are 
now 90,000 in Government service and 60,000 
in quasi Government posts. “Most of them 
work only 3 or 4 hours a day,” according to 
the report. “Some show up only to get their 
pay.” 

The report said it is estimated that one- 
half the entire population is on the Govern- 
ment pay roll, receiving pensions or Govern- 
ment aid. Almost one-third of the Govern- 
ment budget of about $320,000,000 goes to 
pensions and welfare, it was said. 

Another heavy item of expense, according 
to the report, is the maintenance of 32 em- 
bassies and 47 consulates, 

“One wonders why it is necessary for a 
nation with a population equal to New York 
City, with almost no export trade and little 
possibility of increasing it to spend millions 
of dollars for embassies and consulates all 
over the world,” the report said. 


SHIPPING EVADES TAXES 


The report said Greek shipping interests 
evade taxes by sailing their vessels under 
the flag of Panama and by buying ships un- 
der the name of a Canadian corporation. It 
was estimated, according to the report, that 
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Greek shipowners made a net profit last year 
of more than $100,000,000, or a third of the 
amount given the country by the United 
States. 

Unpopularity of the American missions 
after it urged taxation was detailed in the 
report. 

The report concluded that the mission is 
doing a good job despite the criticism and 
the expenditure of the $300,000,000 will be 
justified if communism is kept out of Greece. 





Citizens’ Food Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
with the aid of a soap salesman, the 
President conducted a noisy and highly 
unsuccessful campaign to tell the people 
of this country what they should eat. As 
I recall, it was proposed that we eat no 
meat on Tuesday and no poultry on 
Thursday and one slice of bread less on 
each other day. After awhile the mana- 
gers of this campaign learned that 
Thanksgiving was on Thursday, so they 
gave a special dispensation which per- 
mitted us to have our traditional turkey. 
Then they discovered that we had too 
many chickens and turkeys anyhow, and 
they abandoned that part of the program 
altogether. Later the soap man folded 
his tents and silently departed, and the 
program left the front pages. 

But nothing is harder to squelch than 
a growing Government bureau. I have 
with me today evidence that the program 
is still spending the taxpayers’ money to 
tell taxpayers how to eat, and doing it 
in a manner which almost guarantees 
that the poor taxpayer will not even get 
the message. 

Mr. Bill Vennard is a friend of mine 
who runs the Carbon County News, a 
weekly newspaper in Red Lodge, Mont. 
He has sent to me the seven newspaper 
mats and proofs which I have in my hand, 
He received these in the mail from the 
Citizens’ Food Committee, the address 
of which is Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. Each of these mats describe a 
“peace plate,” one to be served each day 
of the week. I will not read them to you. 
I will keep them in my office, however, 
and if anyone is interested in recipes— 
such as the Tuesday peace plate called 
“blushing bunny”—I will be glad to help 
him out. 

I am not a newspaperman, but I do 
know a little about the conditions under 
which the seventy-odd newspapers in 
my district operate. They are short Of 
paper, short of help, and long on adver- 
tising. Some of them have to refuse 
advertising in order to maintain a proper 
balance between ads and editorial ma- 
terial. Anyone connected with the 
newspaper business—even in the remote 
category of a Government agency pub- 
licist—should be aware of this fact. 
These double-column mats—seven for 
each week—have almost no chance of 
being printed, even if they were a great 


deal more interesting than they are. 
The American people have already ig- 
nored this program out of existence. If 
we must continue to spend money on 
food conservation, I think the adminis- 
tration could figure out a more useful 
way to spend it. 

But, so long as the current administra- 
tion is in power, and so long as it con- 
tinues to toss billions of dollars to Eu- 
rope with which foreigners may invade 
our home markets to compete with our 
own consumers, so long as the Democrats 
follow the tax and tax, spend and spend 
program, until that is changed the 
American housewife doesn’t need to be 
told to save food. She has a hard time 
buying the food she wants under the 
inflationary conditions which have been 
the result of 16 years of New Deal easy- 
money rule. 

I include for the Recorp the very ably 
stated opinion of Editor Vennar, who is 
one newspaperman the Citizens Food 
Committee can take off its mailing lists 
right now. ‘ 

THe CaRBON CouNTYy News, 
Red Lodge, Mont., February 28, 1948. 
Representative WESLEY A. D’Ewarr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Maybe I'm a little out of line on 
this, and, again, I might not be, but the 
enclosed publicity from the Citizens Food 
Committee burns me up. This isn’t the only 
one that I’ve received. I’ve been getting 
them a couple of times a month if I remem- 
ber rightly, and my recollection is that this 
outfit went out of business several months 
ago when Luckman resigned. 

Is it true that once a Government bureau 
gets started it never stops? It seems that 
way to me on this bunch of junk, and as long 
as I’m a taxpayer I would mych prefer to 
give the money outright in food or wheat 
than have some Government bureau keep 
sending me this stuff when it should have 
folded its tent and gone home months ago. 

The amount of publicity this bureau sent 
out at the beginning was terrific. I never 
saw anything as big for the war-bond drives— 
and most of it was purely a waste of money. 

Won't you try to shut off this committee? 

It’s wasting my good money and I hate like 
hell to be paying for a bunch of damn fool- 
ishness like this. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. VENNARD, 
Publisher, the News. 


—— 





District of Columbia Law Connection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the observations which I 
made last week on the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill, I alluded to the 
necessity for greater attention to the 
whole question of air-mail subsidies, and 
the fact that the Solicitor for the Post 
Office Department found it necessary in 
the public interest to file an intervening 
petition in a case pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in which an 
order had already been entered which 
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appeared to be at variance with the pub- 
lic interest. 

I was, therefore, interested in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Friday, March 12, 
1948, which has some bearing on the 
pending matter: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LAW CONNECTION 


When hard-hitting Senator Frercuson, of 
Michigan, begins his probe of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board he is expected, among other 
things, to take more than passing notice of 
a certain Washington law firm. 

That firm is Gambrell & White, attorneys 
for Eastern Airlines. A member of that 
firm from 1941 up until a few weeks ago was 
John E. Branch, son of charming Commis- 
sioner Harllee Branch of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

Senator FERGUSON’s committee is also ex- 
pected to delve into any interesting reasons 
which may lie behind the fact that the same 
Harllee Branch voted against giving Colonial 
Airlines the right to fly between New York 
and Washington—which, of course, would 
be in direct competition with Eastern Air- 
lines, which his son represents. 

Colonial has an air-safety record of no 
fatalities in 18 years, was recommended by 
the CAB examiner to operate the New York- 
Washington route. But Harllee Branch’s 
vote swung the decision against Colonial to 
National Airlines—even though its pilots are 
out on strike. 

NoTe.—Young Branch was retained by East- 
ern Airlines’ law firm in 1941 shortly after 
he graduated from law school. Then, as the 
fight between Eastern and Colonial reached 
a climax, he was made a partner in 1945. 
With his father’s resignation from the CAB 
a few weeks ago, young Branch’s connection 
with the law firm ended. 





Oleomargarine Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter: 

REGISTER OF DEEDS, JUNEAU COUNTY, 

Mauston, Wis., March 11, 1948. 
Hon. WILLIAM STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BIL: I am writing you at this time, 
asking that you use your good offices to your 
utmost in opposing the present attempt to 
abolish the tax on oleomargine. 

Realizing that the administration has ad- 
vocated that the tax be repealed, it may be 
somewhat difficult to oppose the measure, 
however the facts are all on the side of re- 
tention of the present tax, or even an in- 
crease in the present tax. 

How the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States can advocate the repeal of this 
tax is beyond my comprehension. This same 
Department has spent billions in the past 
decade, encouraging farmers to get acreage 
into grass crops, in order to conserve the 
soil. The Soil Conservation Service right now 
is active in every county in Wisconsin, and I 
presume in every county in the United States, 
advocating more grass farming, more land 
under grass, strip farming, and other meas- 
ures directed toward saving the top soil in 
the United States. 
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Just what they intend doing with all this 
alfalfa, bromegrass, lodino clover, sweet- 
clover, and the other crops which they have 
been advocating, after they have wrecked the 
dairy industry, I don’t know. A cow is the 
only animal which can live and produce on 
a diet of about 80-percent grasses; and by na- 
ture a cow gives milk, from which all dairy 
products come. How they can reconcile their 
present stand with their preachings of the 
past years is a mystery, and one of those 
things which can only be understood by 
swivel-chair farmers. 

Now along comes the same Department, 
favoring an industry, which claims to use 
products of farms, the raising of which is 
the worst enemy of soil conservation that 
is possible, asking for the repeal of the tax 
on margarines, “to help the little fellow.” 
I wonder who they think they are talking 
about. How about the “little fellow” who 
has his life’s earnings tied up in a dairy 
plant, barns, etc., in order to produce the 
product which they are trying to force off the 
market. Could the “little fellow” they talk 
about be Swift & Co., Armour & Co., General 
Foods, Kraft Cheese Co., and some other little 
fellows? Or could it be some of the “little 
fellows” who gather the coconuts? 

Can it be that a department can be sincere 
in its objectives in two such clearly opposite 
stands as they have taken in view of soils? 
Is it possible that this Department of Agri- 
culture has reversed its stand and is now ad- 
vocating soil-eroding crops, after its program 
of soil conservation? 

If this so-called butter substitute is so far 
superior to the natural product, why are its 
manufacturers trying by every means, fair 
or foul, to imitate butter, the product which 
has become a staple on American dinner 
tables? I am sure that very few dairy farm- 
ers would object to a pink margarine, or a 
blue margarine, so they could go about sell- 
ing their product on its own merits, rather 
than attempting to muscle in on a market 
established by diligent hard work by dairy 
farmers in this Nation for years and years. 

Please, with all the facilities at your com- 
mand, get on this bill, or bills, and see that 

‘such a thing as repeal of the tax on marga- 
rines is never passed. Might it not be good 
strategy to introduce a bill to increase the 
tax at this time? 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE LARSON. 
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Palestine Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the purported attempt on the part of 
the State Department to retract from 
previous participation in the move to 
partition Palestine, an article in the 
Sunday Star, March 14, by Stephen B. L. 
Penrose, Jr., entitled “Four Steps Sug- 
gested as Policy on Palestine,” is par- 
ticularly timely and appears to me to be 
good advice. The introduction to the 
article states that Dr. Penrose was a 
. teacher at American University at Beirut 
for several years before the recent war. 
During the war he served with the Office 
of Strategic Services in the Middle East. 
He is assuming his new duties as head of 
the university in the coming fall. Under 


leave to extend my remarks, I beg leave 
to quote the article: 


Four Sreps SUGGESTED aS POLICY ON PALES- 
TINE—UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP PROPOSED 
In ESTABLISHING DEMOCRATIC SOLUTION 
Basep ON JUSTICE, WISDOM, AND HUMANITY 


(Dr. Penrose was a teacher at American 
University at Beirut for several years before 
the recent war. During the war he served 
with the Office of Strategic Services in the 
Middle East. He is assuming his new duties 
as head of the university in the coming fall.) 
(By Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr., president-elect 

of American University at Beirut, Leb- 

anon) 

Partition of Palestine into Zionist and Arab 
States, as recommended by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations last November 
29, is a proposal founded in neither justice, 
humanity, nor wisdom. Its implementation 
would constitute a negation of the principles 
of democracy and self-determination—prin- 
ciples which were given highest endorsement 
in the Atlantic Charter formula by which 
many of these same United Nations fought 
the last war. 

Bloodshed and embarrassment have thus 


* far been the results of the Assembly recom- 


mendation. At this writing the Security 
Council of the UN is awaiting suggestions 
from the Big Five as to how or whether an 
effort is to be made to impose the partition 
plan or to seek a more reasonable solution 
for what has become known as the Palestine 
problem. 
FOUR-PART SOLUTION 


But is there a solution which can be cham- 
pioned with dignity and be supported as a 
revised American policy before the United 
Nations with assurance that it embodies wis- 
dom, justice, and humanity? There is such 
a@ solution but it will require real courage 
and no delay to effect it. It will require a 
candid admission of the errors of poorly in- 
formed policy and a resolute recognition of 
the fact that halfway measures and com- 
promises proposed in haste and voted under 
pressure are no way to a decision which can 
be either successful or permanent. The s0- 
lution involves four steps. 

The partition recommendation was obvi- 
ously based upon a conviction by the United 
Nations and the United States that both 
Arabs and Zionists would more or less peace- 
ably accept such a conclusion to the dis- 
cussion. Any other assumption must neces- 
sarily imply that the United Nations was 
seeking bloodshed rather than the peace 
which it was designed toinsure. But it has 
become painfully evident that the assump- 
tion was mistaken, the conviction in error. 
General Assembly reconsideration of the par- 
tition recommendation on these grounds is 
step No. 1. ; 

STEPS 2 AND 3 


Step No. 2 involves reference to the World 
Court of the disputed question concerning 
the legal right of the United Nations to parti- 
tion any country in direct opposition to the 
obvious wishes of the majority of the in- 
habitants. Such reference failed earlier by 
one vote to pass in committee, and that fail- 
ure was directly attributable to a parlia- 
mentary error on the part of its secretary. He 
called for what proved to be the deciding vote 
of the presiding nation, Australia, in its al- 
phabetical order rather than in last place, as 
was proper under the circumstances. Aus- 
tralia’s early “no” would, under committee 
procedure, almost certainly have been an ab- 
stention had Delegate Evatt known that his 
vote would make the final score 21-20. The 
question would then have been referred to 
the plenary session of the Assembly, where 
reference to the Court would most probably 
have been voted. 

Pending decision by the Court on this vital 
question and others allied to it, the third step 
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should be to establish Palestine as a United 
Nations trusteeship, freezing the status quo 
under United Nations control in place of the 
British mandate. This would permit time for 
the United Nations controlling organization 
to study deeply and at leisure all the factors 
which must be considered in any just and 
lasting determination of the national status 
of Palestine. Such a trusteeship would, 
moreover, afford opportunity for an appro- 
priate organ of the United Nations to en- 
deavor to exercise that fundamental function 
for which the UN Organization was created, 
namely, to achieve a pacific settlement 
through conciliation of the disputing parties. 


HUMANE FACTOR LACKING 


An essential fourth step, which should be 
taken simultaneously with these other ac- 
tions, would be to open immediately the doors 
of members of the United Nations to immi- 
gration of displaced Jews, in whatever pro- 
portions the member nations can accept. So 
far as the United States is concerned, the 
Stratton bill should be passed without fur- 
ther delay. Within the limits of agreed 
quotas a technique of establishing and per- 
mitting preferences of destination among the 
immigrants should be worked out. Thus, the 
problem of the displaced European Jews 
would be placed in its proper context as a 
world problem rather than as simply a con- 
stituent factor adding complexity to the puz- 
zle of Palestine. 

In the light of humane principle three 
considerations pertinent to partition im- 
mediately present themselves. First, the 
living space in Palestine in which refuge 
was supposedly to be found for at least half 
a million additional Jews was cut to an 
area with about half the size and nearly three 
times the population of the State of Ver- 
mont. Second, the acceptable living space 
for 1,200,000 Arabs now living in Palestine 
was also approximately halved, with the least 
fertile, mountainous areas being reserved for 
them—a curious reversal of the Biblical situ- 
ation. Third, as Dr. Judah Magnes, presi- 
dent of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
pointed out last September, neither Arabs 
nor Jews have any intention of accepting 
partition as a final solution. 

“Partition,” wrote Dr. Magnes, “will not 
stop the terrorist activities of Jewish groups. 
To the tension and warfare which now exist 
partition will add the Arab front, which 
hitherto has been quiescent. Partition will 
arouse the resentment of large numbers of 
Jews, of almost all the Arabs of Palestine, 
and of the Arab world.” Events are prov- 
ing this great Jew a prophet, who, as usual, 
is not without honor save in his own country. 

But let us look even further at the cur- 
rent situation. Three separated segments of 
Palestine are assigned to the Jews, with all 
connecting roads, water mains, and power 
lines passing through Arab territory. A more 
perfect means of rendering the Jewish state 
defenseless could hardly be devised, and it 
may be taken for granted that the Arabs 
will capitalize upon it in an attempt to solve 
the Zionist problem once and for all. The 
argument that the same sort of division will 
separate the Arabs is superficial. Palestine 
is itself a very small segment cf a very large 
Arab world and all Arab segments except the 
island of Jaffa abut upon Arab states. 

The Arabs of Palestine can expect with 
confidence the assistance, moral and physical, 
of some 300,000,000 Moslems from Pakistan 
to Morocco, Even if 500,000 additional Jews 
could be taken into Palestine at once the 
total Jewish population would only approxi- 
mate that of the Arabs now there. It may 
be taken for granted that without major 
military protection by the United Nations 
the Jewish groups will eventually be elimi- 
nated in the course of what might well 
become a bloody jihad, or holy war. Of 
course, the large Jewish groups living else- 
where in the Arab world could not be pro- 
tected at all. 
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UN FORCE UNREALISTIC 

No favor would be done the stricken Jews 
of Europe by sending them to Palestine for 
elimination, At best they would be con- 
demned to a constant, bitter, bloody struggle 
for existence, in the face of which the re- 
quirement for refuge would be intensified 
rather than eliminated. It is unrealistic in 
the extreme to suppose that a military force 
from the United Nations would long serve 
adequately to protect them. Let Americans 
ask themselves, as the British have obviously 
done, if they would care to sacrifice their 
own soldiers in such a futile cause. 

There is another humane consideration 
which ought to have alert attention in 
America, though it is rarely mentioned. The 
establishment of the Jewish state in Pales- 
tine may be found to wreak serious harm 
to American Jewry, which has never itself 
shown any marked desire to move to Palestine 
though it has generously supported the efforts 
of others so to do. 

If the Zionist state is successfully estab- 
lished, where will rest the allegiance of Jews 
who are American citizens? The question 
has been pointed up by the case of Rabbi 
Korff, an American arrested in Paris for 
planning to place revisionist bombs in 
London. It is again to the fore in the 
Zionist efforts to recruit American Jews for 
service against the Arabs. Most American 
Jews would undoubtedly prefer to remain 
Americans, but the problem of divided loyalty 
becomes real when religious belief is 
metamorphosed into nationality. The Amer- 
ican Government does not recognize dual 
citizenship. 

OMINOUS PRECEDENT SET 


But more sinister than the official dilem- 
ma would be the occasion which it could 
automatically provide for the overt manifes- 
tation of an anti-Semitism which is only too 
strong even now in a relatively latent state. 
In this regard it may well be said that Zion- 
ism is the most serious enemy to American 
Jewry which exists today. 

And here let there be an end, once and for 
all, to the absurd charge so often and s0 
easily made by Zionists that all opponents 
of Zionism are anti-Jewish in sentiment. 
Millions of Jews themselves are opponents 
of Zionism and deeply disturbed at what may 
be eventual world reaction to the Zionist 
course. 

From a standpoint of much more than the 
Palestine problem alone, an ominous conclu- 
sion implicit in the partition recommenda- 
tion must be openly recognized. Briefly, it is 
that racial, national, or religious minorities 
who can be found, by almost any method of 
gerrymandering, to possess a majority of the 
population in a segregated area, have a right 
here established by the United Nations to 
seek recognition as an independent state. A 
look at certain areas of the United States in 
the light of this principle could give one 
pause, but let us keep our eyes still on the 
Middie East which is peculiarly sensitive in 
this regard. It contains four areas which 
stand out in sharp relief: Macedonia, Azer- 
baijan, Kurdistan, and Armenia. 

Since the days of the Near East relief most 
Americans have forgotten the Armenians 
who, at the end of World War I, sought with 
near success to obtain American support for 
the reestablishment of their ancient kingdom 
at the expense of Turkey. The Turks have 
not forgotten, nor have the Armenians, nor, it 
may be assumed, have the Russians. 

Locate on the map the area which prior 
to World War I was most heavily populated 
by Armenians. Aside from what is today the 
Armenian Soviet Republic which borders 
both Turkey and Iran, it spreads over the 
better part of eastern Turkey. An Armenian 
state, built under the Russian aegis to in- 
clude the Turkish provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan, might well be the beginning of a 
middle-eastern ring of puppet states simi- 


lar to those behind the iron curtain in east- 
ern Europe. Its neighbors would be, very 
naturally, Azerbaijan and Kurdistan. 

Lest there be an idea that this problem 
is merely academic, it should be known that 
there is throughout the Middle East a strong 
Armenian nationalist movement. It is spear- 
headed by an extremist group whose spiritual 
home is Erivan in the Armenian Soviet Re- 
public. 

RUSSO-GERMAN DEAL 


It is to be noted with interest that both 
Russia and the United States supported 
the Palestine partition proposal. At least 
one, if not both nations, could conceivably 
feel morally bound on the basis of the 
Palestine precedent to support the claims of 
an Armenian, a Kurdish and an Azerbai- 
janian group seeking recognition of their 
nationhood before the United Nations. 

If there should be any doubt concerning 
Russian intentions in the Middle East, it 
should be effectively dispelled by the recent 
publication of the proposed terms of agree- 
ment between Soviet Russia and the Axis 
powers at the end of November, 1940. The 
original German draft, outlining future 
spheres of influence for the four powers, 
described Russian “territorial aspirations” as 
centering “south of the national territory of 
the Soviet Union in the direction of the In- 
dian Ocean.” The Russians wished this to 
be amended to include specific recognition 
“that the area south of Batum and Baku 
in the general direction of the Persian Gulf 
is recognized as the center of the aspirations 
of the Soviet Union.” 

In view of what has been said above, it 
does not seem the part of wisdom for the 
United States to establish in the world’s 
eyes its support of that very policy which 
could most easily be followed by Russia 
in order properly to set the stage for thus 
fulfilling these “aspirations.” 

Nor does it seem wise, by the same token, 
for the United States to antagonize the 
Moslem world, which alone would remain as 
a barrier between such a drive and the sea, 
be it Mediterranean or Persian. Yet this is 
what the United States has done in support- 
ing the partition of Palestine. 


RUSSIA EYES ARABIAN OIL 


It may be argued that Russia is courting 
similar unpopularity by its support of parti- 
tion. If the possibilities regarding Russian 
policy which have just been mentioned are 
valid, it would be obvious at once that such 
unpopularity had been discounted in ad- 
vance as a minor element in a more far- 
reaching Soviet policy. But even more to the 
point is the fact that a sufficient undermin- 
ing of the American position in the Arab 
world would attain a Russian goal to be 
prized far more by Russia than the dubious 
blessing of a slight increase in Soviet popu- 
larity, never likely to be excessive in the 
strongly religious Arab world. This goal 
would be the denial of Arabian oil as a posi- 
tive factor in the implementation of the 
Marshall plan. The Cominform has not been 
reticent in expressing its intent to combat 
that program by every means available. The 
fact that Arabia is counted upon to supply 
almost all the oil requirements of the Mar- 
shall plan has not been overlooked in Russia. 
Neither has the fact been overlooked by Rus- 
sia that this oil supply depends upon Ameri- 
can maintenance not only of production in 
Saudi Arabia but of an extremely vulnerable 
network of pipe lines, storage facilities, and 
refineries in other parts of the Arab world. 

Small wonder is it that other nations are 
beginning to doubt the sanity of American 
foreign policy. They cannot understand how 
a nation can possibly support simultaneously 
two opposing courses of action, tearing down 
with the left hand what it is striving might- 
ily to accomplish with the right. Yet this is 
what the United States is doing by its sup- 
port of partition and of the Marshall plan, 
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oF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, on March 8 
at page 2357 of the Recorp, I spoke about 
the Communist-front connections of 
Roger Nash Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, in con- 
nection with his opposition to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
House. I have received a letter of pro- 
test from Mr. Baldwin and he requests 
me in fairness to him to insert his letter 
in the REcorp. 

I am glad to do this. However, I can- 
not understand Mr. Baldwin's statement 
that as to his personal connections with 
Communist fronts, he ceased cooperation 
with the nonpolitical Communist fronts 
in 1939—but he fails to say anything 
about the political fronts of the Com- 
munist Party when all such fronts, in 
order to be effective at all, had to be 
political in nature. I assume he wants 
us to believe that he continued his mem- 
bership and connections with the politi- 
cal fronts of the Communist Party. 

Aside from his stated views, I cannot 
take him seriously in his denouncement 
of the Communist Party and its political 
fronts, because as late as August 21, 1941, 
he, at the request of Carl Reeve, city sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of Phila- 
delphia, provided an attorney from the 
ACLU to defend Communists charge 
with fraud violations of the election laws 
of Pennsylvania and sent telegrams to 
the police and the attorney general of 
Pennsylvania, protesting their arrests of 
the Communists. He also was among the 
signers of the petition for the release of 
Earl Browder from Atlanta Penitentiary 
in 1942. 

I would like for Mr. Baldwin, who 
wrote in the Harvard Yearbook of 1935 
that Communism Is the Goal to cite one 
instance where the ACLU has defended 
a single person of the so-called “right.”’ 

AMERICAN CiIviL LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York City, March 11, 1948. 
Mr. E. E. Cox, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cox: In the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for March 8 (page 2357) you inserted a 
purported list of my associations with Com- 
munists in an effort to discredit an official 
communication from the ACLU opposing an 
unprecedented appropriation for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The list is old, running back to the 1930's, 
and the selected connections, many false, 
have no relation whatever to the American 
Civil Liberties Union. That organization 
was cleared years ago by Chairman Dies of 
the Un-American Activities Committee of 
any Communist control. He said (extracts 
from Transcript of Proceedings of Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, House of 
Representatives, October 23, 1939): “This 
committee found last year, in its reports, 
there was not any evidence that the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union was a Communist. 
organization.” 

Further, the union by formal resolution 
in 1940 excluded Communists and fellow 
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travelers from its staff and directing com- 
mittees, and expelled the one Communist 
member, who had joined the party after be- 
coming a member. 

As to my personal connections with Com- 
munist fronts, I ceased any cooperation 
whatever in what were nonpolitical agencies 
immediately upon the Nazi-Soviet pact of 
1939. That demonstrated the total insin- 
cerity of Communist professions of loyalty 
to democracy. 

I am anti-Communist in the light of all 
the events since 1939. To dig up an old and 
distorted record totally misrepresents my 
present views and connections, and conveys 
an entirely false impression of the charac- 
ter of the Civil Liberties Union, in whose 
behalf I, with other officers, addressed you. 

I trust that in fairness you will insert 
this letter in the Rrecorp. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer N. BALDWIN. 





Tax Cuts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of March 15, 
1948: 

TAX CUTS 

By scaling down the income-tax reductions 
voted by the House, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hopes to win enough votes to insure 
passage of a tax-reduction program over a 
possible veto. However, objections to tax re- 
duction at this time are not removed by the 
simple expedient of reducing the amount of 
the proposed cut by about $1,700,000,000. The 
major argument is the matter of timing. The 
Senate bill as well as the bill passed by the 
House is open to objection on this score. The 
timing is bad for two reasons, which we em- 
phasized when commenting on the House 
bill: (1) we are still in the midst of a fight 
against inflation, and (2) we do not yet know 
the cost of ERP and other foreign-aid pro- 
grams. 

Since passage of the House bill nothing has 
occurred to weaken the cogency of these 
arguments. On the contrary, the events of 
recent weeks have underlined the importance 
of pursuing a cautious policy of wait-and-see. 
In our opinion, the recent drop in food prices 
provides no new arguments in favor of slash- 
ing taxes. For there is as yet no evidence 
that it will be followed by a general and per- 
manent lowering of prices and living costs. 
Moreover, even if prices in general were to 
drop substantially, Government revenues 
would likewise fall and the surpluses avail- 
able for tax reduction purposes would accord- 
ingly shrink. 

But the most cogent argument for deferring 
any sweeping tax cut is the fact that we do 
not know how much the Government may be 
called upon to spend to implement our for- 
eign policy. Every day comes word of new 
crises, political and economic, that force us to 
revise estimates of the scope and probable 
cost of efforts to assist world recovery and 
arrest the spread of communism. 

In the recent state of world affairs, it would 
be shortsighted to try to adjust our foreign- 
aid program to allow for tax cuts of the pro- 
portions contemplated. Instead, it is essen- 
tial in the national interest to make liberal 
allowance for unforeseen emergency demands 
that might absorb overnight the budgetary 
surpluses that tax-reduction advocates 50 


confidently anticipate. The least that could 
be done would be to postpone further con- 
sideration of the bill until the latter part of 
the present session, when the demands upon 
the Treasury should be somewhat clearer 
than they are today. 





Meals for Millions Foundation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the west- 
ern subcommittee of the Joint Committee 





on the Economic Report has just issued . 


its final report. This was made as a 
result of hearings last summer in the 
principal cities of the West. As a mem- 
ber of that committee I can truthfully 
state that we spent many hours in hear- 
ings and in deliberations on the various 
subjects under consideration. Among 
our committee’s recommendations is this 
one, which should not be overlooked and 
which, to me, is very important: 

To mitigate the effect of high prices, the 
committee feels consumer action and assist- 
ance are absolutely necessary, including: 

(a) More intelligent consumer shopping, 
use of substitutes, cooperation in food saving 
drives; 

(b) Greater funds for Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics to make more 
consumer information and ass.stance avail- 
able and to promote education on nutrition, 
meal planning, food substitution, etc.; 

(c) Encouragement of farmers’ markets and 
other marketing methods which reduce the 
cost of distribution, especially of perishable 
food products. 


In all of the cities and areas which we 
covered we found one condition preva- 
lent. It was the appalling waste of es- 
sential vegetables, fruits, and other farm 
crops due to lack of proper conservation 
methods and means of utilizing bypred- 
ucts. It would take volumes to cover all 
the reports we received on this subject. 
We were told by a representative of one of 
the largest vegetable canners in the 
United States that every year there were 
tremendous losses due to lack of suitable 
methods for conserving the vegetables. 

I bring to your attention a specific 
example of what one person has done to 
utilize waste products to good advan- 
tage. Mr. Clifford E. Clinton, one of the 
leading and most successful restaura- 
teurs in Los Angeles, has been instru- 
mental in organizing a nonprofit foun- 
dation called the Meals for Millions Foun- 
dation, which has as its sole purpose the 
manufacture and distribution to the 
needy of a multipurpose food which is a 
byproduct of soybeans. It utilizes the 
residue of soybeans left after the extrac- 
tion of the oil for industrial purposes. It 
is available in great quantities for human 
consumption through a new process 
which makes it palatable. As a protein 
food, it provides in cheap form those nu- 
tritive essentials commonly consumed in 
expensive and scarce meat, milk, and 
eggs. Fortified with essential minerals 
and vitamins in cheap, abundant, and 
synthetic form, it supplies precisely 
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those nutritive essentials usually lack- 
ing in the diets of the world’s hungry 
people. 

No other single food, regardless of cost, 
contains all these essentials. It is the 
lack of proteins, vitamins, and minerals, 
that prevents many relief diets, based on 
cereals and vegetables, from rehabilitat- 
ing hungry people to the point where they 
are self-sustaining and have a sense of 
well-being and incentive to do a good 
day’s work. : 

Members of the western subcommittee 
sampled this multi-purpose food when we 
were in Los Angeles, and to our surprise 
we found it quite palatable. We tried 
it in our own home and it was very 
satisfactory. 

Inasmuch as there are millions starving 
throughout the world, it is un-Christian 
as well as impractical that we allow the 
source of such a product as this to go to 
waste when it can be utilized to save 
lives. Here is a method already estab- 
lished, by which we can go a long way 
toward solving the problem of feeding the 
world without wrecking our own economy 
through exporting the foodstuffs of which 
we are short, particularly wheat, corn, 
and meat, and thus maintaining the high 
cost of living here at home. 

Our committee has given much thought 
to this important subject. The Meals 
for Millions Foundation multi-purpose 
food has great possibilities. Surely the 
same plan can be applied to many other 
types of foods and their byproducts 
which are now going to waste. 

Let us be sensible as well as humani- 
tarian. We know we cannot feed the 
world beefsteaks and hot biscuits. But 
we can, at amazingly low cost, give them 
this nutritious food, and at the same 
time, relieve the pressure on food at 
home, thereby reducing the cost of living. 





FEPC Is Not Communistic 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


‘Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] said that FEPC was 
Communist doctrine, and that wherever 
the people have voted on it they have 
turned it down. 

In addition to New York State, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Indiana have 
adopted similar legislation. Careful re- 
search indicates that there is no record 
of a single State wherein such legisla- 
tion was submitted to the people of the 
State for action by referendum or other- 
wise. Those other States which have 
considered and are still considering this 
legislation are doing so through the me- 
dium of their duly elected legislators. 

In New York State the law was passed 
unanimously by its assembly, and by a 
vote of 49 to 6 by its Senate. Every com- 
plexion of political thought, as well as 
every type of community, both rural and 
urban, was represented in that State 
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legislature. If that is the kind of com- 
munism the gentleman is afraid of, I say 
let us have more of it. 

We would soon find ourselves in a fine 
mess, if every time the Communist party 
adopted the doctrine of the progressive 
and liberal thinkers of this country, we 
retreated into the shell of reaction. The 
Bill of Rights must be maintained in full 
force, even if it also protects Commu- 
nists. Let us always remember that 
name-calling makes nothing bad, ex- 
cept perhaps the name-caller. As rea- 
sonable-minded men and women we 
should be able to weigh the merits or de- 
merits of legislation, regardless of the 
fact that a small minority of its support- 
ers may very properly be in disfavor. 


———— 


Any Commie Can Cheer for the Wallace 
Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by John 
Cummings: 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of 
March 9, 1948] 


ANY COMMIE CAN CHEER FOR THE WALLACE 
PLATFORM 


(By John M. Cummings) 


York, Pa., March 8.—They revived the old 
party name in this town yesterday—the Pro- 
gressive Party—and they gave it a new mis- 
sion—Mission to Moscow. 

This is the new party, the third party, and 
in Pennsylvania Henry A. Wallace is its can- 
didate for President. Delegates came here 
from all over the State to witness the rebirth 
or revival of a name that lingered on from 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt and the elder 
La Follette until it was scuttled by the 
younger La Follettes in Wisconsin, its last 
stronghold, a year or so ago. 

A thousand or more delegates, eager for 
action, many of them verging on the fanatical 
in their devotion to a foreign ideology, filled 
the auditorium and the gymnasium of a 
high school. They had cheers for Wallace, 
their prophet, and they had boos for Presi- 
dent Truman and for any and all, Democrat 
or Republican, who believe the interests of 
this country should come before the interests 
of Russia. 

They adopted a platform at this conven- 
tion. It was prepared by a resolutions com- 
mittee headed by Thomas Fitzpatrick, who 
hails from Pittsburgh and who is interna- 
tional representative of the United Electrical 
Workers, CIO. Mr. Fitzpatrick performed an- 
other important office. He sounded the key- 
note, and as he sounded off he tossed a few 
barbs in the direction of the gentlemen of the 
press. 

It seems the press has been unfair to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. The few times he was given a 
square deal caused him to lie awake at night 
pondering the nature of the offense he com- 
mitted to warrant such treatment. 

We want to be fair to Mr. Fitzpatrick. We 
want to be kind and considerate. So we 
Say, in all seriousness, the platform prepared 
under his guidance, and the keynote speech 
he delivered could not have adhered closer 
to the Moscow line had they been written 





either in the Kremlin or the editorial sanctum 
of the Daily Worker in New York. 

Through the platform the convention ex- 
pressed its opposition to the Marshall plan 
and to any action of the American Govern- 
ment intended to halt the spread of com- 
munism. Naturally it denounced the Taft- 
Hartley Act as slave-labor legislation and 
in their hatred of President Truman, the 
Wallaceites could find in his veto of the 
measure Only token opposition. 

The big play in the direction of the Soviet 
was reserved for a special resolution, at- 
tached, shirt-tail fashion, to the platform. 
It urged that this country destroy its pres- 
ent stock pile of atomic bombs. 

Atomic weapons left “in the control of the 
military and of industrialist monopolies,” the 
resolution related, threaten the destruction 
of the whole of humanity. 

This is the Mcscow line from start to finish. 
It is the old line to weaken this country and 
make it easy prey for Russian aggression. 

You'll find in the platform and in the 
speeches of Mr. Wallace the usual pious 
pleas for peace. And in addition, says the 
platform, there must be rehabilitation of the 
countries made victims of Axis aggression. 

Not a word of Russian aggression, of the 
Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia, of the 
threat to the Fnnish Government. 

This then, in the realm of international af- 
fairs, is the piatform on which Henry Wal- 
lace stands, the platform of the Progressive 
Party of Pennsylvania. It ought to be enough 
to cause such Progressives as Theodore Roose- 
velt and the elder La Follette to twist and 
squirm in their graves. 

Grinning Henry Wallace is a_ professed 
apostle of peace. If the lad from the tall 
corn of Iowa is willing to stand on the kind 
of platform adopted here yesterday he cculd 
hardly be described as being for peace at 
any price. He is for peace at Soviet Russia's 
price. That’s a little too costly for most 
Americans, 





Timely Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 


TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


There is an uneasiness all over the United 
States. It is reflected in the radio comment. 
It is reflected in the sharp statements from 
men in high place in Washington. Red com- 
munism is on the loose. We snoozed through 
the earlier conquests of Soviet Russia. Not 
until Czechoslovakia was swept behind the 
iron curtain did we bestir ourselves. Now we 
are asking questions. Will Italy fall to the 
Red terror next month? Can the Pope pos- 
sibly be so helpless in that country, seat of 
Roman Catholicism, where officially the pop- 
ulation is 95.8 percent Catholic? Can the 
France of St. Louis and St. Joan of Arc, 
of Our Lady of Lourdes tumble before the 
Soviet monster? Cannot General DeGaulle 
prevent a red coup? 

Time will answer these questions. But 
time is running fast. It may be later than 
we think. The question that affects the 
lives of so many Americans is this: If France 
and Italy fall how long before Red com- 
munism makes an attempt in the New 
World? There are still some in this country 


who see through the rose-colored glasses of 
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Henry Wallace. “Joseph Stalin has no de- 
signs on this country.” Hogwash! 

Communism is 100 years old this very year 
The founder of present-day communism is 
Nicolay Lenin. Lenin’s views on world con- 
quest are incorporated in the “Thesis on the 
Fundamental Tasks of the Second Congress 
of the Communist International.” This pro- 
vision is familiar to every American Com- 
munist. And we quote from the ablest fue 
communism has in America, J. Edgar Hoover, 
the much maligned chief of the famous FBI, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice. 

Let us quote this thesis from the Com- 
munist International: 

“In all countries, even the freest, ‘lezal 
and peaceful’ in the sense that the class 
struggle is less acute in them, the time has 
fully matured when it is absolutely neces- 
sary for every Communist Party member, 
systematically to combine legal with illegal 
work, legal with illegal organization * * * 
It is necessary for all Communist parties to 
form illegal organization. * * * Illegal 
work is particularly necessary in the Army, 
the Navy, and the police.” 

Last night we were reading a communica- 
tion from Mr. Hoover in which he repeats a 
statement he made before a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives a year 
ago. We suggested that persons who read 
this newspaper who feel a friendly feeling to 
communism (and the number may be greater 
than you think) peruse these lines from Mr 
Hoover, of the FBI: 

“My feelings concerning the Communist 
Party in the United States are well known. 
I have not hesitated over the years to ex- 
press my concern and apprehension. As a 
consequence its professional smear brigades 
have conducted a relentless assault against 
the FBI. I do not mind such attacks. What 
has been disillusioning is the manner in 
which they have been able to enlist support 
from apparently well-meaning but thor- 
oughly duped persons.” 

That is J. Edgar Hoover, who is in the best 
position in the United States to know 
whether communism is a threat to America. 
It is not just a far-away ideology that we can 
ignore by repeating to ourselves with pious 
ejacuations and sweet thoughts the over and 
over refrain. “It cannot happen here.” It 
can happen here. The strangest thing in the 
world is that after Czechoslovakia fell to 
Hitler a decade ago now it has fallen to 
Stalin. And for his desire for world power 
Stalin is more dangerous. Because he has 
duped some very great personages of this 
world by his suave manner and oily tongue 
in the last 8 years since we made that pact 
with Red Russia. 

Make no mistake. The Communist move- 
ment began in the United States in 1919. 
Since then it has changed its name and its 
party line whenever expedient and tactical. 
But always it has come back to the funda- 
mentals and bills itself as the party of 
Marxism-Leninism. As such it stands for the 
destruction of our American form of govern- 
ment. 

And Henry Wallace, gullible, visionary 
Henry Wallace is its mouthpiece, whether he 
knows it or not. It is the most contradictory 
happening in this world. Henry, son of a 
Harding Cabinet member, is a plain, rather 
homely Iowa boy. He got to be of the inner 
circle in the Franklin Roosevelt administra- 
tion. He was Secretary of Agriculture, then 
Vice President. The spirit of Franklin Roose- 
velt in the world beyond the veil—if spirits 
can weep—should be drowned in tears at 
the tragic state of world affairs since Tehran 
and Yalta. We cannot recall the dead 
Roosevelt to tell us what to do. We can 
listen to men such as Edgar Hoover before 
it is too late and the cancer that is commu- 
nism breaks out even in this inland city of 
St. Joseph with its peaceful labor circles and 
its intellectual staffs of our schools to whom 
has been given the guidance of our youth. 
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The Marshall-ERP Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to ask the chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee— 
or some member of that committee—if 
they have any information from London 
as to when the House is expected to pass 
the Marshall-ERP plan. 

I make this request, because it is evi- 
dent London does have advance informa- 
tion as the exact deadlines for passing 
this legislation in the United States 
Congress. 

For example, the March 6, 1948 issue 
of the London Economist, internation- 
ally known financial publication stated 
in its lead article that the Marshall-ERP 
plan would be passed by the United 
States Senate by the end of last week. 
That is, Mr. Speaker, this London, Eng- 
land, publication announced last Monday 
that the United States Senate would have 
completed its action—and favorably—on 
the MERP plan by last Saturday. That 
is more definite information than I find 
any Member of either the Senate or the 
House had at that time. 

So, again I ask the chairman or any 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee: What is the deadline for 
passage of MERP in the House as set by 
London? 








Labor-Management Relations and the 
Encyclicals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress entitled “Labor-Management Re- 
lations and the Encyclicals,” delivered 
by the Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S. J., 
associate editor of America and execu- 
tive editor of the Catholic Mind, before 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems, Boston, Mass., March 2, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This is a good time to stand back and 
take a long look at industrial relations in 
this country. Compared with 1946, the year 
just passed has been one of relative peace 
between labor and management, and that 
peace still endures. The question is, is this 
peace really peace, or is it only a lull be- 
tween storms? 

Those who sponsored the Lea Act, the 
Hobbs Act, the amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the Taft-Hartley Act, as 
well as the authors of the fifty-odd labor laws 
passed by the States during recent years, 


would like the public to believe that the calm 
which preseuztly prevails is the result of 
these legislative endeavors an’ may be ex- 
pected to continue. But Mr. William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., warned not long 
ago that the coming of spring might coincide 
with the outbreak of industrial warfare on 
a vast and alarming scale. On a matter of 
this kind, Mr. Green’s opinion is not one 
to be lightly dismissed. 

Certainly, one can argue that all this new 
labor legislation has been only a minor 
factor in the comparative quiet reigning at 
the moment in the market place. There are 
more likely explanations. In the first place, 
labor and management have been living 
under contracts signed before the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act took effect, and these contracts are 
only now beginning to expire. In the sec- 
ond place, neither of the parties had much 
stomach for a fight the past year. Many 
labor unions had not yet recovered from 
the long-drawn-out battles of 1946; and the 
corporations, with a lot of easy money to 
be made, were determined to avoid stoppages 
which would cut into profits. Both sides 
were willing to settle second-round wage ne- 
gotiations without a fight, but it is doubtful 
whether either labor or management regard- 
ed these adjustments as harbingers of peace. 
They merely maintained the undeclared 
truce which followed the postwar strikes; 
and truces are often as not followed by war, 
not peace. 

There is nothing, then, in the present sit- 
uation which warrants complacency. To 
grasp at simple solutions for complex prob- 
lems is a well-known weakness of human 
nature. Despite last disillusionment, we 
still call for a law whenever trouble threat- 
ens, and, once the law has been passed, set- 
tle back comfortably as if the devil in the 
body social or economic had been exorcized. 
Then, when the explosion comes, we are 
caught unprepared and society suffers. 

You cannot make a people moral by law, 
although laws can help. The way of sal- 
vation still lives through the hearts and 
minds of individuals and groups. Until 
these are changed, until there is reforma- 
tion from within, all the laws in the world 
will not stop the evils which plague us, 

This is especially true of industrial rela- 
tions. As Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board, General Foods Corp., told the Con- 
gress of American Industry last December 
in New York: 

“I do not mean to discount the impor- 
tance of labor leBislation; but, conceding its 
importance, we must grant that it is but one 
of a number of trees in a very large forest. 

“In other words, you can legislate the con- 
ditions under which management and labor 
can quarrel. 

“You can legislate the conditions under 
which management and labor can maintain 
an armed truce. 

“You can even legislate the conditions 
under which management and labor can en- 
joy a negative sort of peace without fight- 
ing at all. 

“But you cannot legislate harmony into 
the hearts of men.” 

The great thinkers and moral leaders who 
wrote Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno would agree with that. Indeed, they 
anticipated the chairman of the board of 
General Foods by a good many years. Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI were not averse 
to some laws in the fleld of industrial rela- 
tions; they even recommended that certain 
ones be passed and praised governments 
which had tried sincerely to cope with the 
problem. But they pointed out that there 
could be no lasting reform, no enduring 
peace, until employers and workers had un- 
dergone a change of heart and had begun to 
practice in the market place the moral prin- 
ciples they learned in church. “All that we 
have taught about reconstructing and per- 
fecting the social order,” wrote Pope Pius 
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XI, “can in nowise be brought to pass with- 
out a reform of manners.” 

This, then, is the church’s first word to 
labor and management. To labor and man- 
agement alike, she says in effect: “Put aside 
the hatreds and suspicions of the past. Curb 
the greed that is in all of us, and the lust 
for power and riches. Let there be between 
you no unseemly rivalry; for the survival 
of the fittest is the law of the jungle, not the 
law of human life. In working together 
with brotherly affection, in the practice of 
charity and respect for the rights and dig- 
nity of one another, in concern for the gen- 
eral welfare as well as for your own legiti- 
mate interests, you will find at once a fitting 
material reward for your joint endeavors 
and the blessing of Almighty God. The busi- 
ness of making a living is not separate from 
the business of saving one’s soul.” 

Nor does the church stop there. She must 
not be content with exhorting workers and 
employers to live Christian lives; she must 
explain the moral principles which have 
reference to economic life and show how they 
are to be applied. 

It is here probably that the encyclicals 
have made their greatest contribution to 
good relations between labor and manage- 
ment. Most workers and most businessmen 
are men of good will; they want to do the 
right thing, the socially-approved thing, the 
thing that squares with their consciences, 
But what the right thing is often remains 
obscure; they need the same sort of moral 
guidance for economics that they already 
enjoy for education, marriage and other 
human activities. This is what Leo XIII, 
Pius XI and the present Holy Father have 
attempted to provide. Fundamental to their 
teaching are the following six principles: 

1. God made the material world for the 
use of all men. It is a means which men 
must employ in order to achieve their goal 
in this life, which is the service and love of 
God, and thereby attain their final purpose, 
which is union with God for all eternity. 
To human beings, therefore, God gave a 
mind and a pair of hands, whereby they can 
change raw materials into clothes and food 
and shelter and everything else needed to 
sustain life on earth. 

2. Fundamental to the best use of ma- 
terial things and in harmony with man’s 
dignity, need for development and natural 
propensities is the institution of private 
property. The church is not opposed to all 
public ownership~—-wherever under private 
ownership property does not serve its natural 
purpose, or does so only with great dangers 
to the general welfare, she justifies it—but 
she teaches that society best conforms to 
the divine order and to material progress in 
which private ownerskip is widely diffused. 
History confirms this. 

3. Although the church defends the right 
to private property, she insists that its use 
must be social. In other words, men are 
not free to use their property as they see 
fit, to do with it what they please. They 
must have regard for the needs and rights 
of others and for the general welfare. It is 
the duty of the state, according to circum- 
stances, to determine more specifically the 
general obligation binding owners to the 
social use of their property. The more com- 
plex and organized a society becomes, the 
more pressing is this duty. In contempo- 
rary terms, the traditional Christian con- 
cept of property lies midway between the 
extremes of laissez-faire capitalism, which 
minimizes social responsibility, and collec- 
tivism, which exaggerates it. 

4. Workingmen are entitled to a living 
family wage. This is a minimum postulate 
of the natural law, an application of the 
general principle that the material riches 
of the world are meant by God to sustain 
the whole human race. The doctrine of 
the minimum wage supposes on the part 
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of the worker the performance of his job 
with reasonable efficiency, and on the part 
of the employer ability to pay. Where, how- 
ever, inability to pay is a direct result of 
managerial inefficiency, the employer is not 
excused from his obligation to pay a living 
wage. If he cannot do so because of un- 
fair competitive or other evil conditions in 
tne industry, he is obliged to join with other 
decent employers to effectuate needed re- 
forms. The living wage, it should be noted, 
is a minimum. Workers have a right also 
to share in the benefits of technological 
progress. Their standard of living ought to 
keep pace with the advancing material 
wealth of society. 

The laws of the various States regarding 
corporations are “scarcely consistent with 
this moral approach to wages. Legally, cor- 
porate management has as its prime re- 
sponsibility the welfare of the corporation’s 
stockholders. This means that before all 
else it is bound to make a profit and pay 
dividends on stock. To this rule there ere, 
as far as workers are concerned, only two 
exceptions: Corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce have a prior obligation to 
pay a minimum wage under the terms of the 
Foir Labor Standards Act, and corporations 
which have contracts with labor unions are 
obliged to meet the terms of the contract 
before there can be any question of profits 
and return on capital. From a moral point 
of view, however, the first charge on cap- 
ital is a living wage (which is considerably 
in excess of the legal minimum established 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act) and only 
after this obligation has been discharged 
are the stockholders entitled to a return on 
investment. Until terms of incorporation 
are revised to express this doctrine, manage- 
ments will continue to be torn between legal 
duty and moral obligation. 

5. Just as there is a natural tendency 
among employers to form trade associations 
for their mutual benefit, so there is a natural 
tendency among workers to form trade- 
unions and engage in collective bargaining. 
For this reason, among others, the church 
teaches that the right of free association 
comes from God. Where the need arises, 
this right may be regulated in its use, but 
not abridged, by the state. This is another 
illustration of how the church, insisting on 
the traditional Christian approach to eco- 
nomic affairs, finds herself caught in a cross- 
fire between totalitarian zealots on the one 
side, who insist, as in Soviet Russia, that 
private societies are the creation of the state 
and totally subordinate to it, and the rugged 
disciples of ultraindividualistic laissez faire 
capitalism on the other. In passing, it is 
interesting and important to remark that 
the right of free association is logically in- 
cluded among those “unalienable rights” 
mentioned in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, one of the many indications that our 
country was built on a Christian foundation. 

6. Since employers and workers are mutu- 
ally dependent on each other, the relation- 
ship between them ought to be characterized 
by a spirit of teamwork. Admittedly, there 
is a conflict of interests over distribution of 
the income from production, the bigger the 
part going to workers in the form of wages 
the smaller the part going to capital in the 
form of dividends, and vice versa. But there 
is such a thing as a fair division of the re- 
turns, which can be determined by applying 
moral and economic criteria. Once this has 
been arrived at, the clash of interests disap- 
pears. Furthermore, the question of sharing 
corporate income affects only the short-term 
interests of labor and management. In the 
long run, what is to the advantage of the 
one is also to the advantage of the other. 
Excessively high profits and excessively high 
Wages are both bad for business. The one 
dries up effective economic demand; the 


other hinders necessary capital expenditures. 
If this were more clearly understocd by both 
labor and management, the distribution of 
the proceeds of production would be less a 
source of rivalry than it is now. 

To emphasize the cooperative nature of the 
relationship between workers and employers. 
Pope Pius XI recommended that the wage 
contract be broadened in the direction of a 
partnership contract. This could be done by 
enlarging the area of collective bargaining, 
by granting to workers some share in the 
management, or profits or ownership, of the 
business. Indeed, with a view to bringing 
employers and workers closer together, he 
suggested the formation of self-govern- 
ing bodies—industry councils, vocational 
groups—on which they would be equaily 
represented. Without in any way destroy- 
ing the identity of participating labor 
unions and trade associations, these councils 
would concern themselves with the healthy 
functioning of the industry and, on the na- 
tional level, with the well-being of the 
whole economy. 

The importance of this last’ suggestion 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Everywhere to- 
day the pendulum is swinging from the ex- 
aggerated individualism of the last century 
to an equally exaggerated collectivism. The 
state is assuming dangerously expanded 
economic functions because private groups, 
lacking organization and purpose, are un- 
able to perform them. We must raise buffers 
between the individual and the state to pre- 
vent tae state from absorbing the individual. 
The answer to contemporary collectivism is 
not a return to the atomized individualism 
of the pre-Civil War era; it is the creation 
of an organic economic society in which pri- 
vate groups are given, under the supervision 
of the state, public responsibilities. This is 
the only type of democratic decentralization 
of industry which is practical today. If such 
groups are instituted, we can confidently 
expect (1) an end to class warfare and (2) 
a stop to the steady trend toward some kind 
of state capitalism, or state socialism. 

In broad outline, such is the middle way 
which the Popes have charted for our times. 
It is a way consistent both with Christian 
sentiment and principle and with our demo- 
cratic ideals. It promises industrial peace 
because it removes the chief causes of class 
strife. It safeguards democracy because it 
provides a method of planning without en- 
larging the sphere of government. And it 
strengthens private property, without which 
freedom cannot long endure, by subjecting 
ownership to social discipline. Surely a sys- 
tem which claims such advantages merits the 
attention and study of all of us. 





The Antilynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Antilynching Bill,” from the 
March 2, 1948, issue of the Washington 
Post, and the reply to this editorial made 
by Leslie S. Perry, legislative representa- 
tive, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which letter appeared in the 
Washington Post of March 11, 1948, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and the reply were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 2, 1948] 
ANTILYNCHING BILL 


Fifty years ago lynching was a grave prob- 
lem in the United States. All during the 
1890’s mob murders were about as Common 
as gang slayings became in the 1930's. In 
the single year of 1892 a total of 255 persors 
met death af the hands of murderers conspir- 
ing among themselves to take the law into 
their own hands. One hundred of the vic- 
tims were white men. Lynching has been by 
no means confined to the colored race. In- 
deed, it was the customary method of inflict- 
ing punishment on horse thieves and cattle 
rustlers in the early days cf the West. Since 
the 1920's, however, the number of white men 
lynched has been negligible, and last year the 
Tuskegee Institute recorded only one lynch- 
ing of a Negro. 

It is a sorry anachronism that just as the 
Southern States have almost completed the 
job of wiping out this disgusting crime Con- 
gress should be considering a bill to make 
the prevention of lynching a Federal re- 
sponsibility. Half a century ago the use of 
Federal power against lynchers might have 
been justified by the tragic failure of the 
States to protect their citizens. Now most of 
the States have completely mastered the 
problem without any he!p from Washington, 
and we doubt that the Case antilynching bill 
would add in any way to the safety of cit- 
izens. 

This measure, which is about to be pushed 
through the House of Representatives, would 
transfer to the Federal courts the prosecus 
tion of lynchers and of local officials failing 
to protect prisoners or to move against mobs 
after a lynching has occurred. But trials 
would still be held before local juries, and 
it is probavle that resentment against Fed- 
eral intervention would complicate instead 
of easing the problem of securing convictions 
of accused mobsters. To be sure, there is 
another provision in the Case bill making 
every county, town, and other governmental 
subdivision responsible for any lynching in 
its jurisdiction. But this resort to the des- 
picable doctrine of mass guilt because of the 
area in which one happens to live is so re- 
pugnant to democratic principles as to make 
the bill unpalatable to thousands who are 
devoted to civil rights in the North as well 
as the South. 

We cannot help thinking that this vote- 
catching venture has no place in the present 
session of Congress. Its effect is to arouse 
animosities at a time when there is urgent 
need for national unity. The lynching men- 
ace has already been put down, and we trust 
that the last vestige of it will soon disappear. 
Our problem today is the rise of a tyranny 
that seeks to destroy all civil rights, whether 
protected by State or Federal law. In the 
face of that menace we need to be mobilizing 
our strength—not to be opening old sores or 
frittering away energies on problems that 
have already been solved. 


[From the Washington Post of March 11, 
1948] 
ANTILYNCHING BILL 


Generally we find ourselves in substantial 
agreement with the Washington Post edi- 
torials and questions of civil and human 
rights. However, we take sharp exception 
to your editorial of March 2 on lynching in 
which you describe the Case antilynching bill 
as a sorry anachronism because the lynching 
menace has already been put down. 

From beginning to end the editorial shows 
a truly remarkable lack of understanding of 
(1) the prevalence of lynchings or threats 
of lynchings, and (2) the deadly strictures 
they produce in the economic, political, and 
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social life of not only the majority of Negroes 
in the South, but also of an increasingly large 
number of well-intentioned whites. 

Public lynchings by large crowds with great 
publicity have been the exception rather than 
the rule in recent years. The technique has 
changed. Today these terrorists operate in 
small bands with secrecy and dispatch. Every 
year many Negroes in the South simply dis- 
appear. The Federal Government has no 
authority to investigate these cases; local 
Officials won't. 

Local law-enforcement officers have de- 
veloped a sort of personalized style of lynch- 
ing. Drew Pearson, in his column of March 
1, gave three typical cases arising in a Mis- 
sissippi town in February. We have similar 
recent cases from other Southern States in 
which the officer tries to justify cold-blooded 
killings on the all too usual ground that the 
Negro prisoner tried to overpower him. 

The Washington Post makes capital of the 
fact that there was only one known lynch- 
ing during 1947. It does not seem to under- 
stand, however, that the reason there were 
probably not many more is because Negroes, 
knowing that they are without Federal pro- 
tection, refrain from exercising basic civil 
rights which will incur the wrath of the anti- 
Negro forces in the South. 

The public press has given wide publicity 
to the fact that not 1 of the 400 Negro 
registered voters in Wrightsville, Ga., dared 
cast a ballot in the county primary election 
cn March 3 after the Ku Klux Klan had pa- 
raded the night before and Grand Dragon 
Green had declared that “blood will flow.” 
Not so widely known, however, are instances 
such as that which occurred in Smithville, 
Ga., on January 28, where a representative of 
the State legisiature stood guard at the polls 
with a shotgun and threatened, “If a ‘nigger’ 
votes in this election he'll be a dead ‘nigger’.” 
Our informant, who does not want his name 
disclosed for fear of his own safety, wrote, “I 
am a white man myself, but I see in this kind 
of thing a threat to my own rights, for as long 
as a man at the polls with a gun can keep one 
man from voting he can keep any man from 
voting.” 

The scar that a previous lynching leaves on 
the economic life of the Negro is usually deep 
and lasting. Let me cite an example. In the 
1940 Presidential election a few Negro citi- 
zens of Brownsville, Tenn., attempted to vote. 
The body of one of them was found a few 
days later in the river. Several others “dis- 
appeared.” No one was prosecuted. Four 
years later the National Labor Relations 
Board scheduled an election in a certain plant 
in Brownsville to determine whether the em- 
ployees desired a labor union to represent 
them. All of the nonsupervisory employees 
were Negroes. The night before the election 
the chief of police, along with other prom- 
inent local citizens, visited the Negro em- 
ployees most active in organizing the union, 
told them that a CIO union was not wanted 
in town, and warned them that there might 
be a repetition of the 1940 lynching. The 
next morning not a single employee showed 
up to cast a ballot. 

The Washington Post was unstinting in its 
praise of the report of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. Yet, oddly enough, 
the heart of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions dealt with strengthening the right to 
safety and security of the person. It summed 
up the present situation in the following 
words: “The threat of lynching always hangs 
over the head of the southern Negro; the 
knowledge that a misinterpreted word or ac- 
tion can lead to death is a dreadful burden.” 

The Washington Post is either for civil 
rights or against civil rights. And if it’s for, 
then it must perforce favor the Case anti- 
lynching bill. 

LEsLiE S. PERRY, 
Legislative Representative, National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Washington. 


Viers Mill Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under Jeave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
RecorpD an editorial from the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase Tribune of Friday, March 
12, 1948, on the Viers Mill Village project: 

VIERS MILL PROJECT 


The congressional probe of the Viers Mill 
Village may well serve a useful purpose, re- 
gardless of what the outcome, by focusing 
the public's attention on the veterans’ hous- 
ing plight and the Government’s woefully 
inadequate measures to give the veterans a 
break. 

Thousands of veterans who got out of the 
service 2 and 3 years ago were young men 
who got married during the war and others 
who wanted to get married. They all fated 
the one great problem—finding a home, 
These servicemen were fed up with foxholes 
and hard bunks in tiers of four deep in the 
below-decks compartment of some destroyer 
or amphibious craft. They wanted their own 
homes. 

They wanted a vested interest in Amer- 
ica; and for their own and the Nation’s 
sake, it would have been the best thing 
that ever happened if veterans had been 
given an opportunity to buy small homes 
at reasonable cost. The Nation met the 
problem with the GI loans. These loans 
permit veterans to buy who otherwise 
couldn’t. But it’s a dubious privilege. 

As Commissioner Brooke Johns pointed 
out on the Viers Mill houses, the GI loan 
is $8,700, payable in 25 years; and over that 
period the veterans’ actual payments will 
amount to $16,600. The sum of $16,600 is 
a lot of money to pay for a house valued at 
$8,700. The situation becomes much worse 
if it is true, as Commissioner Johns con- 
tends, that the houses actually are over- 
valued and should be appraised at no more 
than $5,600. 

A few years from now, when the real-es- 
tate market is deflated back to normal, the 
value of the Viers Mill houses, along with 
other values everywhere, will drop substan- 
tially. It’s entirely conceivable that the 
value may drop to $3,500, leaving many home 
owners with mortgages more than twice the 
value of their homes, 

For these reasons the GI loans are not the 
veterans’ bonanza that might be supposed. 

Furthermore, this GI loan business is gen- 
erally resented’ by builders and financing in- 
stitutions, and they have combined to push 
the Veterans’ Administration around. After 
all, the VA is pretty helpless. It can pester 
the builder but it can’t do much more. The 
average veteran seeking VA help gets bogged 
down in red tape and finally gives up in des- 
peration. 

In one particular case called to our atten- 
tion, a veteran complained to the VA of the 
workmanship in a nearby Virginia house he 
had contracted to buy. The builder got on 
his high horse and demanded an apology, 
then tried to renege on the promise to sell. 
A VA appraiser went to the house at the re- 
quest of the veteran, and submitted a report 
that criticized the workmanship and recom- 
mended the withholding of $1,000 pending 
proper performance of the work. The vet- 
eran felt he had been vindicated. But later, 
although no improvements had been made, 
the same appraiser visited the house in com- 
pany with the builder, and found the work- 
manship acceptable. An amended recom- 
mendation to this effect was sent to the VA 
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The veteran did not get his complaints satis- 
fied, and he felt bitterly that the VA had let 
him down. 

No one can say at this time whether the 
veterans are being overcharged or not at 
the Viers Mill Village. But it’s time that 
Congress did something to show the veterans 
that this GI loan plan is something that is 
intended to help the veteran, and not a 
scheme to help builders and loan institutions 
get rich quickly. 





Vets Find a Way To Buy Homes at Naylor 
Gardens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the inspiring stories 
of the day is that whereby a group of 
veterans went together and took over 
the large housing project in southeast 
Washington known as Naylor Gardens. 
Because the story may help veterans else- 
where to get more adequate housing, I 
have asked permission to place it in the 
REcorD, and do so at this time: 


NAYLOR GARDENS HOUSING CO-OP SET UP BY 
VETERANS OF TWO WARS 


(By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr., in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, February 28, 1948) 


Youthful enthusiasm and the wisdom that 
comes with age have teamed up in the coun- 
try’s first large veterans’ housing coopera- 
tive—Naylor Gardens residences in Southeast 
Washington. 

It’s a combination that promises to stand 
as a monument to a new experiment in 
veteran owned and operated housing. 

The 748-unit project became the property 
of the Veterans’ Cooperative Housing Asso- 
ciation this month when 34-year-old Graves 
H. Wilson, co-op president, presented a $512,- 
500 check to the Government. This was a 
10-percent down payment on the develop- 
ment, built by the Government in 1943 for 
$6,587,000 and declared surplus late in 1945. 

The brief ceremony in the office of the 
Public Housing Administration marked the 
culmination of a program started more than 
2 years ago by a group of Washington area 
veterans, most of them members of the 
American Veterans of World War II. 

Early in their negotiations the young vet- 
erans called on older men, veterans of World 
War I, for advice and assistance, and the 
combination has been paying dividends ever 
since. The development is now run by a 
nine-man board whose ages range from 25 
to over 50 years. They serve without pay, 

Today 428 of the 748 units are owned by 
co-op members, Titles to the remainder are 
held by the association. Nonmember ten- 
ants have been given assurance they can 
remain in apartments so long as there is rent 
control. These tenants now pay rent to the 
association, which, in turn, makes monthly 
payments on the purchase price to the Gov- 
ernment. Co-op officials estimate it will 
take about 30 years to pay off Uncle Sam. 

Of the 428 units sold to veterans, about 
200 are still to be occupied by co-op mem- 
bers. It is worthy of note that veterans 
were ready to pay the $50 membership fee 
in the co-op and make a down payment of 
20 percent on apartments—even though they 
were not sure when they could move in. 
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FIFTEEN VACANCIES A MONTH 


Walter W. Kreimann, administrative assist- 
ant to the board and a former Army flier in 
the Pacific, reports, however, that vacancies 
average about 15 a month and, accordingly, 
families are moving in regularly. 

What are the attractions at Naylor Gar- 
dens? Association officials cite the following: 

Interest rates of only 3 percent, monthly 
payments from $59.50 to $80, depending on 
the size of apartments (this includes interest 
and principal payments, fuel, light, and 
janitor service); an opportunity for a home 
at about half the price of a detached dwelling 
(prices range from $6,750 for one bedroom 
units to $8,450 for a three-bedroom apart- 
ment); recreation facilities, nearby shop- 
ping centers and good public transportation. 


CALLED LONG-TIME PROJECT 


John A. Densford, veteran of two wars and 
chairman of the membership committee, 
commented recently: “We are trying to build 
a long-time project at Naylor Gardens.” He 
said he was sold on the idea of a cooperative 
community only last year when several 
young men approached him on lending them 
a hand. Mr. Densford is regional educational 
director for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Densford heads the committee which 
has the important job of screening all ap- 
plications to buy into the development. 
The co-op insists veterans be financially able 
to make a 20 percent down payment with- 
out borrowing the money; that their total 
indebtedness not exceed twice their annual 
income and that they have annual income 
of $2,400 at least. 

Mr. Wilson says the co-op’s “basic phil- 
osophy” is to provide World War II veterans 
“first rate living accommodations at a rea- 
sonable cost, along with the benefits of co- 
operative ownership—all on a long-range 
basis.” 


Confirmation of State Titles to Submerged 
Lands and Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following excerpts 
from the testimony of M. Vashti Burr, 
deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
in the course of the joint hearings before 
subcommittees of the Senate and House 
judiciary committees on S. 1988, H. R. 
5273, and similar proposals, to confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to 
lands and resources in and beneath navi- 

able waters within their boundaries: 

As the representative of Hon. James H. 
Duff, Governor, and of Hon. T. McKeen Chid- 
sey, attorney general, of Pennsylvania, I de- 
Sire to make this statement on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in support 
of Senate bill 1988, H. R. 5273 (GRAHAM, 
Pennsylvania), and other Senate and House 
proposals which, if enacted, would confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to lands 
and resources in and beneath navigable wa- 
ters within State boundaries, and would pro- 
vide for the use and control of such lands 
and resources. 

It is especially important that we bear in 
lind that the proposed legislation is not 
designed to take away from the Federal Gov- 
ernment any right, title, or interest which, 
according to long-established principles, it 


has always possessed or now possesses. On 
the contrary, the sole object of the legislation 
is to confirm the basic law of the land re- 
specting the ownership of real property and 
to resolve, once and for all, a question of 
policy which has arisen involving Federal- 
State relationships. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in its recent decision in the case of United 
States v. California (332 U. S. 19), decided 
June 23, 1947, has ventured, in effect, to 
charge California and all other coastal States 
with being little more than squatters in 
having exercised, since July 4, 1776, or since 
their respective admissions to the Union, 
rights of ownership as to the submerged 
lands within their boundaries. The Court 
did not hold expressly that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the owner of, or has fee simple 
title to, the submerged coastal lands. What 
the Court did say, in effect, was that it could 
not find that the Original Thirteen States or 
California own the submerged coastal lands 
within their boundaries. The decision, 
therefore, did not purport to be made on 
the basis of title or ownership in the United 
States. The Court waved aside the question 
of ownership, saying: 

“The crucial question on the merits is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
lands under the marginal sea. The United 
States here asserts rights in two capacities 
transcending those of mere property.” 

The decision was based on the entirely 
novel legal theory, unsupported by any con- 
stitutional provision, statute, or judicial 
precedent, that the Federal Government, hav- 
ing a paramount constitutional right, re- 
sponsibility and power in relation to national 
defense and international relations, thereby 
has the right to take and control property 
and resources in submerged coastal lands 
without lease or any clear title as owner, 
and without compensation. 

Never before was it asserted and held that 
exercise by the Federal Government of re- 
sponsibility to defend and protect the Nation 
can ripen into rights heretofore identified 
with ownership of the lands defended and 
protected. Are we to believe that Chief 
Justice Marshall was wrong and that all other 
Justices of the Supreme Court since his time, 
up to the present Court, were wrong? It was 
clear to them, at least, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not acquire any rights in or 
under navigable waters within State boun- 
daries except the paramount rights and re- 
sponsibilities regarding the regulation of 
commerce and navigation and the defense 
of the territorial waters and the Nation, and 
that these Federal powers and responsi- 
bilities did not carry with them any cession, 
either express or implied, of territory or of 
public or private property. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania per- 
ceives that, unless the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives take prompt 
measures to counteract the national-do- 
minion doctrine pronounced in United States 
against California, that doctrine can very well 
constitute one of the most serious threats to 
the rights and property of the States ever 
conceived. As pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Reed in his dissenting opinion, that doctrine 
could extend to “every river, farm, mine, 
and factory of the Nation.” 

If, in the exercise of the power of national 
defense, the United States can take oil in the 
marginal sea, by a claim tantamount to own- 
ership though called by the nebulous term 
“dominion,” that same power may extend 
to minerals under the waters of lakes and 
rivers. We should not be misguided by the 
apparent caution of the Court in admitting 
that State dominion over lands under inland 
navigable waters “finds some argument for 
its support.” The decision is calculated, in 
the natural course of events, to throw a cloud 
over the ownership status of submerged 
lands in the Great Lakes and even in the 
inland lakes and rivers. 
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Carried to its logical conclusion, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine in United States 
against California, the exercise of the power 
of national defense can be extended to the 
appropriation or control not only of the 
gas, Oil, and coal in Pennsylvania's more 
than 758,000 acres of submerged lands but 
also of all or any part of the vast coal re- 
serve, estimated in 1945 to be nearly 69,000,- 
000,000 tons. For example, the Federal au- 
thorities might consider it essential, for the 
national defense, to order the conservation 
or taking of the 15,782,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite coal (almost exclusively found in 
Pennsylvania), without compensation there- 
for. 

Pennsylvania, its political subdivisions, 
and persons who have expended enormous 
sums of money in full reliance upon the rec- 
ognized rule of State ownership of its sub- 
merged lands are threatened with a grave 
injustice by any decision from which it may 
be inferred that Pennsylvania does not own 
its submerged lands and the resources there- 
in. A similar injustice, differing only in de- 
gree, is threatened to all the other coastal 
States, if not to every State which has any 
navigable waters. 

The Federal Government cannot right- 
fully deny the proprietary interests of Penn- 
sylvania in the submerged lands within its 
boundaries. The tenth amendment to the 
Constitution has always been construed as 
confirming the understanding of the people, 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, 
that powers and rights not granted to the 
United States were reserved to the States or 
to the people, and that the sovereign powers 
vested in the State governments by their 
respective constitutions remained unaltered 
and unimpaired. 

Furthermore, the Thirteen Original 
States, in forming the Union, attached im- 
portance to the vesting of power in the Con- 
gress to protect them as well as the Union 
from prejudicial claims. The Congress has 
the power, not only “to dispose and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States” (art. IV, sec. 3, clause 2), 
but also to take such action as may be nec- 
essary to guarantee that the claims of any 
State shall not be prejudiced by any con- 
struction of the Constitution. The second 
half of clause 2 in section 3 of article IV pro- 
vides that “nothing in this Constitution 
shall be construed to prejudice claims of the 
United States or any particular State.” 

If, therefore, the Constitution did not con- 
vey any property to the Federal Government, 
that is, delegate, any proprietary interest in 
the submerged lands within State bounda- 
ries, and it did not, and if the Constitution 
did not prohibit such proprietary interest in 
the States, and it did not, then such proprie- 
tary interest is necessarily reserved to the 
States or to the people. 

Moreover, if the courts of the United States, 
including the Supreme Court, do not have 
the power to legislate or establish new laws 
granting to the Federal Government rights 
not clearly delegated by the Constitution, 
and they do not have such power, and if the 
Congress has the constitutional power to es- 
tablish the laws respecting property within 
the United States, and if need be to confirm 
the rights of the States and the people re- 
specting such property so that their rightful 
claims shall not be prejudiced, and the Con- 
gress does have such power, then the Con- 
gress has every competence to enact S. 1988 
or similar legislation to confirm and forever 
establish the proprietary rights which the 
States do now and always did possess as to 
lands and resources in or beneath navigable 
and other waters within their boundaries. 

The position of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in the present matter is ably 
stated by Mr. Justice Reed in his dissenting 
opinion in the California case: 
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“The original States were sovereignties in 
their own right, possessed of so much of the 
land underneath the adjacent seas as was 
generally recognized to be under their juris- 
diction. The scope of their jurisdiction and 
the boundaries of their lands were coter- 
minus. Any part of that territory which 
had not passed from their ownership by 
existing valid grants were and remained pub- 
lic lands of the respective States.” 

Certain comments have been made in these 
hearings which would imply that, now that 
the Supreme Court has spoken, California— 
and, by the same token, other States—can 
no longer contend that they have any pro- 
prietary right in their submerged lands be- 
neath coastal waters. Pennsylvania, for its 
part, cannot accept any such implication. 
By all the laws of logic and of the principles 
underlying judicial decisions, we say that it 
is open to question whether the Supreme 
Court has decided any question of ownership. 

The Court in the California case did not 
decide that the Federal Government had any 
proprietary right in the property in question 
(that is, the submerged lands and the re- 
sources therein), but very clearly refused to 
decide such a thing even though the Gov- 
ernment had expressly contended for such a 
decision. Consequently, since the Court 
made no final decision on the point at 
issue—the justiciable controversy on the 
basis of which it took jurisdiction—the Con- 
gress may well consider that the Court’s dec- 
larations on the question of ownership do 
not constitute a decision on that question 

Therefore, since the Court’s statement re- 
garding ownership of the lands was not an 
integral part of the real decision in the case 
and, according to the Court itself, the ques- 
tion of ownership was immaterial in the face 
of what it called capacities transcending 
those of a mere property owner—then the 
pronouncement (or rather, half-pronounce- 
ment) by the Court regarding ownership was 
merely dictum and not decision—even 
though cited in decisive terms. 

In one way or another, several times during 
these hearings, the question has been asked 
whether the decision in United States v. 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation has not 
settled the issue regarding the transfer of 
sovereignty direct from the English Crown to 
the United States. The Treaty of Peace of 
1783 was made with the Thirteen Original 
States, and not with the Continental Con- 
gress or a United States. In the light of the 
Articles of Confederation then existing, ar- 
ticle I of the treaty constituted an acknowl- 
edgment by the Crown that each of the States 
specifically named was a free, sovereign, and 
independent State. The treaty was not made 
with the collective body which we now have 
under the Constitution and under the formal 
title “United States” for the simple reason 
that it did not exist. Moreover, any use of 
the expression “United States” in the treaty 
of 1783 could have reference only to the so- 
called United States as defined in the Articles 
of Confederation. 





Assistance to Elementary Schools, 
H. R. 5502 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


. Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 23, H. R. 5502 was introduced 
to meet numerous objections that have 
been advanced to the various bills pro- 


posing financial assistance to our ele- 
mentary schools. Since the introduc- 
tion of H. R. 5502 I have received many 
favorable comments on its provisions 
and have noted some comment in the 
press throughout the Nation. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include one 
of the most comprehensive analyses that 
has come to my attcntion. This ap- 
peared on March 11, 1948, as a letter to 
the editor of the Minnetonka Herald, 
Wayzata, Minn., and the Deephaven 
Argus from Mrs. Helen Rusten, one of 
the outstancing leaders in my district. 
Her observations on public questions 
uniformly reflect thorough study and 
sound judgment. She states in her let- 
ter that her observations are based on 
the newspaper report of the bill. As to 
this, I wish to say that she has accurately 
judged every provision of the bill she 
commented on and the historical back- 
ground she cites in support of the pro- 
posal is also accurate and includes many 
of the factors that motivated my pro- 
posing this measure to assist all the ele- 
mentary schools of our Nation. 


To the Evprror: 

Your editorial of February 28, regarding 
Mr. MacKINNOoN’s Federal-aid-to-education 
bill, ignores certain pertinent facts about 
the needs of education and the role of the 
Federal Government in regard to it. 

Federal aid to education is not new. Be- 
fore the Constitution was drawn up, the Or- 
dinance of 1785 gave support to elementary 
and secondary schools. The Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which stated schools and the 
means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged, provided for aid to education 
through land grants. George Washington, in 
his first message to Congress, stressed the 
importance of education, and indicated that 
the Congress should be concerned with 
its promotion. He later recommended the 
establishment of a National University. 
Thomas Jefferson renewed this recommenda- 
tion when he became President. Since no 
mention of it was made in the Constitution, 
control of education is vested in the States, 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The Federal Government, however, has con- 
tinued through the years its support of edu- 
cation in various ways. Since 1917 we have 
had Federal aid for agricultural and voca- 
tional training. These programs have been 
highly effective in the high schools of our 
State, and could not have been carried on 
without Federal aid. The Permanent School 
Fund in Minnesota which was derived from 
Federal land grants, now contains about 
$120,000,000. Last year the income from this 
fund provided $11 for each pupil in the State. 

During the depression years the National 
Government set up the NYA program. This 
was strongly opposed by educators since it 
completely bypassed the States and had direct 
Federal control. 

There are many reasons why Federal sup- 
port of education, properly channeled 
through the States, is necessary. 

1. We have a national economy, not a State 
economy. Many large corporations that pay 
their Federal taxes in one State have made 
their profits in another. Consequently the 
Federal Government would not necessarily 
be taking from the efficient State and giving 
to the inefficient ones. 

2. The Federal Government has preempted 
most of the taxing power. About 80 percent 
of the country’s tax dollar now goes to Wash- 
ington. If schools are to meet even mini- 
mum standards some of this money will have 
to be returned to the States. 

Few realize the seriousness of our educa- 
tional problems today. Unfortunately, it is 
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not Mr. MacKINNON’s Minneapolis constitu- 
ents that are “educationally ill,” as your arti- 
cle stated, but the entire country. 

In our secondary schools 1 teacher in 10 
is teaching on a substandard certificate. The 
ratio is 1 to 7 in the elementary schools. 

It is estimated that in the next 5 years 
approximately 600,000 more teachers than the 
normal supply will be needed, when the nor- 
mal retirement rate, the increased enroll- 
ment rate, and the replacement of those 
teaching on emergency certificates is taken 
into consideration, However, in 1947 only 
2,908 students were graduated from 4-year 
elementary courses in 19 States, which rep- 
resents about 36 percent of the colleges of 
the country. This shows the great discrep- 
ancy between the supply and the demand. 

All indications point to the fact that the 
situation will become worse, especially in ele- 
mentary schools, under existing conditions. 
Real incomes of teachers today are less than 
in 1939, building programs are at least 10 
years behind schedule, to mention a few of 
the problems. 

I am unable to definitely comment on Mr. 
MacKINNON’s proposals since copies of the bill 
are not yet obtainable. However, from the 
brief report in the Minneapolis Tribune, I 
believe it may have real merit and obviously 
it is a fresh approach to an old problem. 
Mr. MACKINNON appears to recognize the need 
of financial aid in this crisis, as well as the 
dangers of Federal control and the necessity 
of safeguarding against it. He therefore has 
worked out a plan \vhereby there would be 
necessary only a very minimum of accounting 
to the Federal Government. 

HELEN RUSTEN. 





Study Comparisons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recokp, I have included an editorial 
which appeared in the Commercial Ap- 
peal, Memphis, Tenn., on Thursday 
morning, December 4, 1947, in which trib- 
ute was paid to the work of J. Frederick 
Richardson, coordinator of information 
of the House of Representatives. 

The reputation of this great newspaper 
is known throughout the Nation. Its 
editor was so impressed with the com- 
parisons made by Mr. Richardson of the 
benefits accrued to individuals under our 
American system of government with 
those obtainable in communistic and 
Fascist states that he not only carried his 
analysis in the news section of the paper, 
but referred to the value of that work 
prominently on the editorial page. Like- 
wise, a reporter asked two dozen and 
more people from very walk of life their 
reaction to these studies. He gave a gen- 
erous amount of space in recording the 
thoughts of the people interviewed. 

The wide circulation of this newspaper 
in the Midsouth brought this splendid 
comparison to hundreds of thousands of 
people. Later, one of the associate edi- 
tors of the Commercial Appeal used this 
material at Columbia University in dis- 
cussing Americanism before selected edi- 
tors throughout the United States. 








This is truly Americanism in action. 
I am glad that a representative of the 
House of Representatives should have 
been able to so wisely and so well serve 
a great newspaper in giving this infor- 
mation to so many in such a splendid 
withe editorial is herewith reproduced: 
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Elsewhere in this edition of the Commer- 
cial Appeal there is published a second com- 
parison of benefits accruing to individuals 
under the American system of government 
with the few obtainable in Communist and 
Fascist states. The first appeared yesterday. 
Publication has been made in conformity 
with the Commercial Appeal’s belief that only 
an enlightened and awakened America can 
equip itself adequately to meet the threat 
of Communist aggression. 

The comparisons were prepared by J. Fred- 
erick Richardson, Coordinator of Informa- 
tion of the House of Representatives. It is 
his duty to provide House Members with 
such factual information as will better en- 
able them to meet legislative responsibili- 
ties. The country used by Mr. Richardson 
as an example of that in which conditions 
under communism prevail is Russia. The 
comparisons were published in a recent edi- 
tion of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and are 
so informative that it is the Commercial 
Appeal’s hope that every reader will not only 
study them but save them for future refer- 
ence. 

In a note accompanying his comparisons, 
Mr. Richardson pointed out: 

“The national conscience, under free gov- 
ernment of laws, is the composite conscience 
of all its individual citizens. It operates 
through the process of proposal, disagree- 
ment, discussion, and compromise. 

“Under a centralized government by men 
there is no national conscience—only the 
will of those in control of the state. 

“A philosopher of the seventeenth century 
defined the function of government per- 
fectly when he wrote: 

“*The last end of the state is not to domi- 
nate men, nor to restrain them by fear; 
rather it is so to free each man from fear 
that he may live and act with full security 
and without injury to himself or his neigh- 
bor. 

“*The end of the state, I repeat, is not to 
make rational beings into brute beasts and 
machines. It is to enable their bodies and 
their minds to function safely. It is to lead 
men to live by, and to exercise a free reason 
that they may not waste their strength in 
hatred, anger and guile, nor act unfairly to- 
ward one another. Thus the end of the 
state is really liberty.’” 

The end of the state—liberty—is attained 
under the American form of government to 
a degree infinitely greater than under any 
other form of government enjoyed by or 
attained by man. 

It is utterly inconceivable that any Ameri- 
can would want to exchange his form of gov- 
ernment for the brutal and repressive gov- 
ernments of either communism or fascism. 
Tragically enough, too many are working in 
behalf of such a change, and they are the 
most dangerous of all our enemies. 

The Commercial Appeal, does not believe 
that the House of Representatives could 
make a greater immediate contribution to 
American security than by making possible 
the widespread circulation of the Richardson 
comparisons, It should authorize the Public 


Printer to reproduce them in such quantities 
as will enable every House Member to dis- 
tribute them to the schools and civic organi- 
zations of his or her constituency. 

An understanding and knowing America 
cannot go wrong, nor can it ever be defeated. 
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Camp Haan, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
partment executive committee of the 
American Legion, department of Cali- 
fornia, has just adopted a resolution in 
which it is urged that Camp Haan, 
Calif., be converted to a national ceme- 
tery for the purpose of furnishing addi- 
tional grave space for our honored dead. 

I am pleased to present the resolution 
herewith for the information of all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 


NEW NATIONAL CEMETERY 


Whereas space for the burial of veterans 
in national cemeteries in California is almost 
filled; and 

Whereas Camp Haan, near March Field, 
has been declared surplus and is being dis- 
mantled; and 

Whereas Camp Haan has many miles of 
paved highways, a good, dependable water 
supply, piped to all parts of the camp, com- 
plete and suitable fences already installed. 
and many other improvements, all of which 
are Government property: Now, therefore, 
be it . 

Resolved, That the United States Congress 
be memorialized to devote the facilities and 
a suitable area of Camp Haan to the pur- 
poses of a national cemetery for our honored 
dead; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the California Members of Con- 
gress and to the press. 

Adopted by the American Legion, depart- 
ment of California, in executive committee 
meeting assembled, February 21-22, 1948, San 
Diego, Calif. 





You and Your Congressman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. WILEY. MY. President, the March 
15, 1948, issue of Forbes, the magazine 
of business, contains an article which 1 
prepared on the subject of the relations 
between the businessman and the Con- 
gressman, particularly in this election 
year. 

I ask unanimous. consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You anp Your CONGRESSMAN 


(By ALEXANDER WILEY, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin) 


This year will be a memorable one for 
every American businessman—and for every 
Congressman. Four hundred and thirty-five 
Representatives and 32 Senators—men and 
women whose actions vitally affect busi- 
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ness—will be up for election in November, 
as will the next occupant of the White 
House. 

The congressional agenda is jammed full 
of legislation impacting business: Tax legis- 
lation, labor, social security, etc. It is vital, 
therefore, now more than ever, that you as 
a businessman take a good look at your 
Congress and your Congressmen, and that 
you keep looking at them as often and con- 
tinuously as opportunity permits. 

Businessmen generally tend to be too 
lethargic about their representatives. But 
never forget that it’s up to you, as a busi- 
nessman, to fight to keep in Congress men 
who are not inimical to business. 

Too many businessmen are not sufficiently 
concerned, actively concerned, about their 
Congress. And yet, unless they wake up 
and stir themselves, they run the risk of 
seeing our cherished free-enterprise system 
go by the board. 

There’s an old saying that “if you don't 
make Congress your own business, soon you 
may not have a business of your own.” 

You can be sure that antibusiness forces 
are watching your Congressmen and pepper- 
ing them with all sorts of propaganda and 
pressure. You can be sure that the men 
who do not believe in the free system of 
private enterprise and initiative are seeking 
to influence, not only the outcome of legis- 
lation which will be up before this session, 
but to influence the polls in November in 
the choice of Representatives, Senators, and 
President. 

For one thing, much of the Nation’s labor 
leadership is out to repeal the so-called 
Slave-labor law, which is actually a law de- 
signed to set aright the balance in the indus- 
trial picture, to place labor, management, 
and the public on an equal plane, and assure 
a fair break for all. This law is the No. 1 
target of these labor leaders. 

It will take the united strength of enlight- 
ened businessmen, of agriculture, of the 
honest rank-and-file of labor, and of the 
public to antidote the poison spread by the 
anti-free-enterprise forces if we are to pre- 
serve this labor law, refine it and perfect it, 
as well as to pass other legislation vital to 
our American system. 

Here, then, are the fronts on which you, 
as a businessman, can be in contact with yeur 
Representative and Senators: 

1. When you read your newspapers; your 
magazines, and listen to your radio, it’s up 
to you to be alert to news of Congress and, 
in particular, of your two United States Sen- 
ators and your Representative. There’s no 
more excuse for a businessman not knowing 
the names, characters, and activities of his 
legislators than for his not knowing the 
names of his own subordinates or associates, 
no one of whom has more effect on his wel- 
fare than his legislators in Washington. 

2. In your local chamber of commerce, 
board of trade, fraternal organization, Amer- 
ican Legion post, or other group, it’s up to 
you to see that the resolutions which are 
passed, by which you convey the organiza- 
tion’s views to Washington, are sound, sensi- 
ble, well-timed, and logical, in the American 
spirit and for the benefit of the American 
way. Often these organizations may ask to 
have your Congressman deliver an address. 
On these occasions particularly it is your 
duty and your right to size up your Congress- 
man, to feel out how able a servant he is 
for free enterprise, and to impact him with 
your personal views, based on your experi- 
ence and considered judgment. 

8. Another front on which you are in con- 
tact with your Congressman is when you 
contact him directly to present your judg- 
ments on specific legislation. Here you 
should have standards of businesslike brev- 
ity, logic, courtesy, accuracy in specifying 
the name and number of legislation, and 
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willingness to understand your Congress- 
man’s point of view as well as merely to 
express your own. 

CONGRESSMAN LAST RESORT 


4. Before writing your Congressman for as- 
sistance in matters dealing with Govern- 
ment agencies, you should, wherever possi- 
ble, exhaust all channels by which you can 
secure satisfaction from the agency by your- 
self. Many times a businessman only prej- 
udices his case by needlessly calling on his 
Congressman first, attempting to use influ- 
ence to secure some decision even before 
the agency has had any preliminary deal- 
ing with the businessman. Your Congress- 
man will be glad to help you where you feel 
you have been done an injustice, or when 

“you have not been given satisfaction by the 
agency, but his powers are limited basically 
by the fact that he serves in one branch of 
Government while the executive branch is 
entirely separate and distinct. 

5. You are in contact with your Congress- 
man most often through your own thinking 
processes. This is the universal front. It 
consists of your day-to-day judgments as 
you read your papers, as you read your Con- 
gressman’s speeches, as you write letters to 
him on legislation or on your business af- 
fairs. ° 

Now, how can you appraise whether your 
Congressman deserves reelection? Also, how 
can you size up potential candidates who 
have never served in Congress before? Here 
are some suggested guides: Some are more 
important than others. But when you find 
the answers to these questions, when you 
weigh the different standurds according to 
their importance, you will have a far more 
complete picture of your Congressman than 
the average voter has. And you'll be better 
able to ensure the prosperity of your business 
and of all American business. 

1. Is your Congressman, or the potential 
candidate, honest, sincere, of unimpeachable 
integrity, untainted with any past scandal, 
with an unmarred record of serving his com- 
munity, his State or Nation? 

2. Is he a sincere advocate of free enter- 
prise, or does he, for example, give tell-tale 
clues as to his real feelings in opposition to 
our way of life? Does he talk continuously 
about big business, monopoly capital, busi- 
ness profiteers, etc., attempting to smear men 
of enterprise? 

3. Does he handle his correspondence with 
the public speedily, efficiently, satisfactorily? 

4. Does he consult with you, with other 
businessmen and with the public, either by 
letters, phone calls or, preferably, by visits 
back home as often as possible, seeking sin- 
cerely to get the benefit of the public’s point 
of view? 

5. Is he a real leader and molder of both 
public and congressional opinion, or is he 
content to be a mere follower? 

6. Is he concerned with the needs of the 
America of tomorrow, of future generations 
yet unborn, rather than being preoccupied 
with merely satisfying the needs and de- 
mands of today? 

7. Does he display inaependence in judg- 
ment and action, or merely follow like a 
Charlie McCarthy, the dictates of this or that 
pressure group back home? In this inde- 
pendence, does he show himself most con- 
cerned with the welfare of all the people, 
rather than the benefit of this or that special 
interest group? 

8. Does he have the necessary parliamen- 
tary skills, the tact, the charm, the poise, 
wi_h which to achieve his and your objectives 
and the objectives of the American people? 

9. Does he introduce constructive legisla- 
tion and follow through on it with all his 
ability and resources? 

10. Is he diligent in attending committee 
meetings, in working on committee reports, 
in helping to write party or committee policy 
statements that are based on extensive and 
detailed study? 


These are some of the questions which you 
as businessmen might well ask about your 
Representative and two Senators. 

Understanding of your Congressman re- 
quires knowledge of your Congressman, 
which in turn requires patient study. It 
may be a long and tedious process, but if 
you pursue it diligently it will pay dividends. 





Restore Federal Meat-Inspection 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last year I opposed the provision in the 
agriculture appropriation bill which, in 
my opinion, destroys the independence 
of the Federal meat-inspection program. 

In addition to placing a financial 
burden on the meat packers which they 
must pass on to the consumer, the fee 
system imposed by Congress will bring 
about conditions which are well described 
in an editorial which was recently pub- 
lished in the Butcher Workman, official 
organ of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butchers Workmen of North 
America. 


Under leave to do so, I include the 
editorial with my remarks: 


A GERM-LADEN KNIFE 


A few days before the adjournment of the 
most reactionary Congress this Nation had 
ever assembled in its legislative halls, a germ- 
laden knife was plunged into the back of 
every consumer of meat products in the 
United States. The appropriation for United 
States Government meat inspection, which 
has safeguarded the health of the American 
people for the past 41 years, was slashed ap- 
proximately $11,000,000. 

Shortly after the turn of the present cen- 
tury, the then young novelist, Upton Sinclair, 
overnight sprang into national prominence 
when his first successful book, The Jungle, 
was published. Sinclair informed an un- 
suspecting world of the filthy conditions 
under which livestock was slaughtered and 
processed by American meat packers. Tu- 
bercular hogs and cattle as well as livestock 
affected with many other human communi- 
cable diseases were slaughtered and sent 
through avenues of distribution for human 
consumption. 

Even hundreds of soldiers who fought in 
the Spanish-American War were poisoned 
and died of the ptomaine and filth these 
packers stuffed into tin cans and sold to 
the Government as food for men who were 
fighting and dying in the Philippines. 

Out of it all came the Federal Meat In- 
spection law, and with it came the most 
sanitary and modern meat packing plants 
in the world. 

The cost of administering Federal Meat 
Inspection has always been and always should 
be borne by the United States Government. 
The gentlemen who graced the July-ad- 
journed national Congress can be compared 
in many respects with cheaters and chiselers. 
Many of them had pet bills which were lag- 
ging in the committees to which they were 
assigned. They wanted money for soil con- 
servation, school lunches, etc. 

When it seemed impossible for them to se- 
cure these eppropriations, they manipulate 
through a purrid horse-trading policy to di- 
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vert some of the appropriations for Federal 
meat inspection to their own pet legislative 
schemes; and in this we repeat again, a germ- 
laden knife was driven into the hack of 
every consumer of meat products in the 
United States. 

The millions of dollars which were slashed 
from the Federal meat inspection appropria- 
tions went for soil conservation and school 
lunches. At the same time, this additional 
cost of Federal meat inspection was sad- 
dled upon the backs of the meat packers 
themselves which is an abominable be- 
trayal of everything making for cleanliness 
in an‘industry that must have, above all 
other things, white sanitation. 

While representatives of the American 
Meat Institute appeared before the congres- 
sional committee in opposition to the con- 
templated slash in Federal meat inspection 
funds, nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that Congressman DIRKSEN, who is sup- 
posed to be close to the meat-packing indus- 
try, was particularly concerned in accom- 
plishing the diversion of these white funds. 

If the Federal Government will not con- 
tinue to pay the full freight of Federal meat 
inspection, then the law might just as well 
be repealed because filth and slime and dis- 
ease will again creep into the products of the 
great meat-packing industry. 

The Federal meat inspector must always 
be an independent Federal cfficer. He must 
never be compelled to depend upon the owner 
of the plant to which he has been assigned 
to pay his salary. He must never be com- 
pelled to court the good will of packing- 
plant owners to keep his job. He must always 
remain comparable to an FBI agent in Fed- 
eral meat inspection. 

If meat packers must or are even per- 
mitted to pay for their own inspection, then 
the independence of these Federal men of 
honor is lost. The inspector, under the 
disease-laden congressional arrangement, 
will become nothing more than an employee 
of the packers. Such an arrangement is 
unthinkable and has the possibility of lead- 
ing again to filth and slime and possible 
death to hundreds of innocent people because 
of insanitation. 

To compel meat packers to pay for their 
own inspection, forgetting all else, will put 
out of business many small packers. The 
owner of one concern advised us that under 
the new arrangement, his inspection cost for 
the next year will exceed $12,500. 

It is paradoxical that a good portion of the 
slashed Federal Inspection appropriations 
will go toward lunch funds: and it is within 
the realm of reasonable thinking that with 
the school lunches will also go the germs 
of tuberculosis and many other microbic 
murders 

Every meat packer throughout the Nation, 
large and small, and every decent-thinking 
citizen in the United States should protest 
that the most modern and sanitary meat 
packing plants throughout the world must be 
preserved. They cannot be preserved with 
private or semiprivate inspection. 

The germ-laden knife that was driven into 
the back of the meat-consuming public, if 
not remedied immediately when Congress 
is again called into session, may prove in 
reality to be the first step back to the jungle. 





Southern Governors’ Civil Rights Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, cn 
Saturday the Southern Governors’ Con- 
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ference assembled in Washington and 
adopted a most momentous resolution 
which is calculated to make history, not 
only in the Democratic Party, but in the 
Nation. It has far-reaching implications. 

For the past several decades the South 
and the Democratic Party have been 
synonymous in the political affairs of 
the Nation. Because the South was al- 
ways regarded as solidly Democratic 
there has been an ever-growing tendency 
for the party leaders to take it for grant- 
ed. Its will, its wishes, its rights, have 
therefore not been considered, notwith- 
standing the fact that that beautiful sec- 
tion of our Nation known as the South- 
land, for many years furnished the lead- 
ership, not only of the Democratic Party, 
but of the Nation, and has possibly con- 
tributed more than any other section of 
the country to the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of the Democratic principles of 
Government in these United States. Be- 
cause of the fact that she could be taken 
for granted during these past years, she 
has received practically no recognition in 
the national party affairs. In fact, it 
might well be said, as I have said before, 
that about the only representation the 
South got in national affairs and in the 
Democratic Party, was that which was 
guaranteed to it by the Constitution of 
the United States, namely, representa- 
tion in the Congress itself. 

And while it is true that in Democratic 
administrations the South has furnished 
some leadership in national affairs, that 
was by reason of that constitutional 
guaranty of representation which it had 
in the Congress. In other words, that 
leadership came from the fact that the 
South has kept its representatives in the 
Congress long enough for them to have 
sufficient seniority to occupy positions of 
leadership as committee chairmen. 

Now the South has again awakened. 
President Truman and his advisers in 
the party, following the line of taking the 
South for granted, have attempted to 
ram the so-called civil-rights program 
down our collective throats. Neither a 
Democratic, nor for that matter a Re- 
publican President, has ever heretofore 
made such vicious recommendations to 
the Congress, ignoring the sovereignty of 
not only the South, but all other States 
of the Union. 

It must be apparent to all concerned 
from this resolution that the South is 
determined in its efforts that this situa- 
tion shall not continue. This resolution 
following as it does a resolution with 
somewhat similar implications adopted 
by 76 Members of the House branch of 
the Congress from the South several 
weeks ago, and the more recent organi- 
zation of 21 Members of the Senate side 
of the Congress, is indicative of the fact 
that the South has taken its stand firmly 
on this matter of States’ rights. 

The text of the resolution adopted by 
the conference of southern governors 
Saturday follows: 

Resolved by the Conference of Southern 
Governors in meeting assembled in Wash- 
ington this 13th day of March 1948: 

1, That we go on record as repudiating the 
present national leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party in sponsoring the so-called 
civil-rights program; 
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2. That we recommend to the people of 
the Southern States that they fight to the 
last ditch to prevent the nomination of any 
candidate for President or Vice President 
who advocates such invasions of State sov- 
ereignty as those proposed in the said pro- 
gram; and we pledge our influence in our 
respective States to the objectives that the 
delegates to the national convention will 
support and fight for a positive declaration 
for States’ rights in the party platform and 
will support only candidates for President 
and Vice President who entertain similar 
views; 

8. That we recommend to the people of 
the Southern States that if the National 
Democratic Party should nominate any can- 
didate who advocates such invasions of State 
sovereignty as those proposed in the said 
program, they shall see to it that the Elec- 
toral College votes of their States are not 
cast for such nominees; and we pledge our 
influence in our respective States to this 
end. 

POLITICAL ACTION ADVISED 


Resolved further, That in order to carry 
out the foregoing recommendations, we 
urge that the people of the respective 
Southern States, with due regard to the time 
available and the local circumstances, take 
all effective political action possible, which 
may include some or all of the following: 

(a) The adoption and transmission to the 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee of a resolution by the State conven- 
tions or the authorized body of the State 
Democratic Party expressing the opposition 
of the party in the State to the usurpation 
and infringement of the sovereignty of the 
States of the Union required by the enact- 
ment of any portion of the so-called civil- 
rights program; an outright declaration 
that the party within the State will not sup- 
port the candidacy of any candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President or Vice 
President who is in sympathy with the same; 
a clear statement of their belief that the 
principles involved are above and beyond 
personalities and parties and cannot be sur- 
rendered under any circumstances; and their 
determination to do everything possible to 
see that the electoral vote of the State shall 
not be cast for candidates who do. not have 
the same belief. 

(b) The instruction by the respective 
State conventions of their delegates to the 
national convention to propose and work for 
the adoption of a plank in the national party 
platform unholding the sovereignty of the 
several States of the Union, and opposing 
the enactment of such invasions of that 
sovereignty as the proposed FECP law, the 
proposed antilynching law, the proposed 
antipoll tax law, and Federal laws interfering 
with State and local laws relating to the 
separation of the races, and any other laws 
violating State sovereignty. 


WANT TWO-THIRDS RULE RESTORED 


(c) The instruction by the _ respective 
State conventions of their delegates to the 
national convention to propose and work for 
the restoration of the two-thirds rule. 

(d) That the Democratic State organiza- 
tions which send delegates to the National 
Democratic Convention do so with advance 
notice in writing to the national conven- 
tion, given before the delegates take any 
part therein, containing the terms and res- 
ervations prescribed by the State conven- 
tion upon which the said delegates shall 
participate in the national convention. 

(e) The deferring by State conventions of 
the nomination of their electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President until after the hold- 
ing of the national convention. 

(f) The adoption of a resolution by the 
respective State conventions pledging their 
electors to vote only for candidates in the 
electoral college not in sympathy with such 
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violations of in the sovereignty of the States 
of the Union as those required by the so- 
called civil-rights program. 

(g) The adoption by the respective State 
conventions of a resolution providing that 
the electors for President and Vice President 
shall be pledged to cast their electoral bal- 
lots in the electoral college as requested to 
do by the party’s State convention of State 
executive committee. 


CAUCUS OF ELECTORS URGED 


(h) A caucus of the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential electors of the Southern States 
so that they can take concerted action in 
the electoral college if necessary. 

(i) The holding of the party leaders in 
the Southern States of conferences for the 
purpose of developing and carrying out di- 
rect, positive, effective, and aggressive joint 
action, in order that the political strength 
of the South will be exerted to the fullest 
in national party councils and in the national 
convention. 

Resolved further, That the State conven- 
tions take action to provide that the Demo- 
cratic Party in the respective States shall 
continue to function as such on all other 
levels, including the election of local, county, 
and State officials, and United States Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, without regard to the 
action which may be taken in the State in 
reference to the election of Presidential and 
Vice Presidential electors. 

Resolved further, That we recognize and 
commend the efforts of our Senators and 
Representatives in the National Congress who 
have fought, and are engaged in fighting, 
the so-called civil-rights program, and we 
urge them to carry on their fight to the end, 
with the assurance that our people are 
standing firmly and irrevocably behind then: 








Election Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I should like to include a letter I have 
recently received outlining the reasons 
why the electoral college system should 
be changed. 

Some weeks ago, as the author of two 
of the pending resolutions for changing 
our obsolete electoral college system, I 
wrote to a select group of political scien- 
tists asking each one to give me his best 
ideas on this important and timely sub- 
ject. One of the most interesting replies 
I have received is from Dr. Gritz Mor- 
stein-Marx, author of the President and 
His Staff Services, the most authoritative 
study yet made of the operation of the 
Presidential office. 

I should like to call particular atten- 
tion to the following quotation from his 
very able letter: 

One of the principal effects of the elec- 
toral college is to concentrate the campaign 
efforts of our great political parties on par- 
ticular geographic areas of pivotal signifi- 
cance and to deflect their attention from 
other much larger areas. In some of these 
other areas, the domination of one party ts 
thus virtually unchallenged and unchal- 
lengeable. Such party monopoly breeds in- 
ertia and irresponsibility. The virtues of 
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free competition and the distrust of monop- 
oly are deeply ingrained in our economic 
thinking. There is neither merit nor con- 
sistency in the reversal of our attitudes with 
respect to the political consequences of the 
electoral college. 

I do not mean to imply that the institu- 
tion of the electoral college is the sole foun- 
dation of party monopoly. Other factors en- 
ter the picture, too. But within the range of 
corrective action, everything should be done 
to secure for our Nation conditions con- 
ducive to vigorous political competition so 
that our representative system will continue 
to gain in health and vigor. 


The letter on the electoral college sys- 
tem from Dr. Fritz Morstein-Marx fol- 
lows: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1948. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
House of Representctives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. KeEFAuveR: In response to your 
request of January 26, I shall attempt briefly 
to state my views on the particular points 
which you have put before various political 
scientists. For your convenience I shall 
group my comments in the form of answers 
to the questions you have formulated, taking 
up each question in the crder in which it is 
listed in your letter. I probably need not 
say that my remarks, in harmony with your 
request, reflect only my own opinions and 
therefore in no way indicate an official posi- 
tion on the part of the agency I have the 
privilege of serving at this time. 

1. Has the present electoral college system 
served to carry out the purposes envisioned 
by the framers of our Constitution? 

The small assembly of wise and audacious 
men who framed our Constitution was not in 
complete agreement on all of the features of 
the political system they bestowed upon pos- 
terity. It is hence difficult to speak with as- 
surance of their motives as a body. No definti- 
tive study has been made to show exactly 
how they expected the electoral college to 
operate, and how far they were united in their 
expectations. Such a study would have to 
seek its basis in a great variety of materials— 
records of proceedings, diary entries, personal 
notes, and private correspondence. There is 
a gocd deal of justification, however, for as- 
suming that a majority of the founding fa- 
thers, in endorsing the idea of the electoral 
college, disclosed certain misgivings they 
entertained about demagogic excesses of un- 
trammeled popular choice. The drift of po- 
litical developments in the United States, in 
subsequent generations, has moved consist- 
ently away from this premise. In short, the 
assumptions about the wisdom of indirect 
election as a safegard of prudence and a check 
cn passion have neither been borne out as 
valid nor played a practical role in the evolu- 
tion of our political life. 

2. Would you regard the continuation of 
the present electoral college system as de- 
sirable or undesirable? In either case, please 
specity the reasons. 

The institution of the electoral college, 
as a recent student of the subject put it, “has 
been under criticism almost ever since it 
was first put into operation.”? A growing 
body of informed opinion supports the view 
that “the abolition of the useless electoral 
college is a constitutional reform long over- 
due,” * to quote another student. Indeed, 
the electoral college has not only been de- 
clared superfluous but also been assailed as 
a source of potentially dangerous conse- 
quences. In the words of one writer on 
the electoral college, “this capacity for evil 


‘Frank P. Huddle, the Electoral College, 
Editorial Research Reports, vol. II, No. 6 
(Aug. 18, 1944), p. 99. 

? Joseph E. Kallenbach, Recent Proposals 
To Reform the Electoral College System, 
American Political Science Review, vol. 30 
October 1936), p. 928. 


is inherent in its make-up.”* Similar judg- 
ments have been expressed by thoughtful 
participants in the political process. Re- 
cently, for instance, Representative CELLER, 
of New York spoke of the electoral college 
as “unnecessary, awkard, mischief-breed- 
ing.’’* Legislative discussion of constitu- 
tional remedies goes back far into the past. 
Nevertheless, though criticism of the present 
system has been continuously mounting, 
proposals for remedial action by Congress 
have always come to naught in the face of 
lingering objections, mostly addressed to 
specific features of these sometimes unduly 
ambitious projects.* 

As the illuminating testimony recently of- 
fered before Subcommittee No, 1 of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary demonstrates, 
many reasons may be cited to substantiate 
the conclusion that the electoral college in 
its present form is undesirable. I am in 
agreement with this conclusion. Without 
intending to distract from the persuasive- 
ness of other reasons, I here prefer to base 
my own position solely on one reason which 
I regard as primary and paramount. This 
reason may be stated as the disservice ren- 
dered our system of government by the en- 
couragement the electoral college gives to 
unhealthful restraint of free political com- 
petition. One of the principal effects of 
the electoral college is to concentrate the 
campaign efforts of our great political par- 
ties on particular geographic areas of pivo- 
tal significance and to deflect their atten- 
tion from other much larger areas. In some 
of these other areas, the domination of one 
party is thus virtually unchallenged and un- 
challengeable. Such party monopoly breeds 
inertia and irresponsibilty. The virtues of 
free competition and the distrust of mo- 
nopoly are deeply ingrained in our economic 
thinking. There is neither merit nor con- 
sistency in the reversal of our attitudes with 
respect to the political consequences of the 
electoral college. 

I do not mean to imply that the institu- 
tion of the electoral college is the sole foun- 
dation of party monopoly. Other factors en- 
ter the picture, too. But within the range 
of corrective action, everything should be 
done to secure for our Nation conditions 
conducive to vigorous political competition 
so that our representative system will con- 
tinue to gain in health and vigor. 


® Charles Sumner Lobingier, Obsolete Fea- 
tures of Our Federal Constitution, 5S. Doc. 
No. 100, 78d Cong., 2d sess., presented by 
Senator Grorce W. Norris, of Nebraska, Jan- 
uary 4, 1934, p. 19. 

*Extension of Remarks of Hon. EMANUEL 
CELLER, Of New York, June 15, 1944, Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, Appendix, vol. 90, p. 
A3036. 

‘For an indication of the difference of 
opinion on an-earlier resolution pressed in 
the Senate by the late Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, see the Senate debate 
of May 16, 1934, CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
78, pp. 8935 ff. For a later statement of 
the pros and cons, see Congressional Digest, 
vol. 20, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 67 ff., and 
vol. 23, Nos. 6-7 (June-July 1944), pp. 188 ff. 
A recent review of the subject is to be found 
in Joseph Jackson, Survey of the Electoral 
College in the Political System of the United 
States, S. Doc. No. 97, 79th Cong., lst sess., 
presented by Senator Cart A. Hatcnu, of New 
Mexico, November 6, 1945. 

*It may be pointed out in passing that 
State legislation, on the whole, has left un- 
defined the responsibility of electors to cast 
their ballot for the candidates of their own 
political party. A recent study shows that 
only two States, California and Oregon, have 
enacted legislation imposing a duty upon 
electors to vote for the candidates of the po- 
titical party which they represent. Only 
Oregon exacts from an elector a pledge that 
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3. What would be the effects of a new sys- 
tem which more adequately reflected the 
popular vote? 

Again, to review all the prospective effects 
of a revised system would be a large under- 
taking. To my way of thinking, the over- 
whelming factor would be a positive one— 
the gain in political invigoration of American 
party government. 

4. Of the various alternatives for chang- 
ing the system (you will find the text of five 
alternative proposals on pages 1 to 6 of the 
enclosed Judiciary Subcommittee hearings), 
which would you préfer, and why? 

The various alternatives currently under 
consideration are not too far apart, except 
for the one embodied in proposed House 
Joint Resolution No. 106. This last alterna- 
tive, which in effect appears to treat each 
State as one undivided plural vote, I would 
not be able to endorse, on the grounds out- 
lined earlier. The difference between the re- 
quirement of a majority and the requirement 
of a plurality for election many reduce itself 
to the tactical consideration of greater 
chances for legislative backing. Generally 
speaking, and aside from such tactical con- 
siderations, I would place a premium on a 
systenr what is self-enforceable as far as pos- 
sible, and correspondingly reduces the need 
for ultimate electoral determinations on the 
part of Congress. 

5. What interests or institutions might be 
injured, or might regard themselves as being 
injured, by a change in the system? 

As the testimony offered before Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary makes plain, all proponents of re- 
form are fully alive to the array of possible 
sources of antagonism. I see no need for 
amplifying the scope of their conjecture. 
There is only one point I should like to stress 
specifically. It has sometimes been con- 
tended that a change in the method of Presi- 
dential election so as to express more ac- 
curately the popular vote nright prove a 
burden on our two-party system by causing 
a proliferation of minor parties. This con- 
tention, while seemingly plausible, has never 
been proved, nor has it been scrutinized 
closely enough to warrant its acceptance. 
The cohesive strength of our two major 
parties is not essentially dependent on the 
present mechanics of the electoral college. 
It is largely dependent on the vitality aris- 
ing within each major party. Conversely, 
the growth of minor parties is not principally 
affected by purely electoral arrangements. 


he vote for his party’s nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. United States Li- 
brary of Congress, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, State Law Index, Nomination and Elec- 
tion of Presidential Electors Together with 
such Instructions as are Imposed upon them 
by State Laws (Aug. 15, 1944), page 22. 
What is more important, the electoral col- 
lege at certain times apparently tends to 
raise the odds against which one or the other 
major party has to work in order to capture 
the presidency. A careful student has re- 
ported that, “with the political line-up as it 
had developed up to 1936, and not allowing 
for any shifts since then in the relation of 
the national to State votes, the two-party 
popular vote would have had to be between 
52 and 53 percent Democratic to bring enough 
States into the Democratic electoral column 
for the Demccratic candidate to win. This 
is essentially the relation between the popu- 
lar and the electoral vote that prevailed when 
Woodrow Wilson was elected for a second 
term in 1916 by a two-party popular vote of 
52 percent and an electoral vote of 277. 
Louis H. Bean, Ballot Behavior: A Study of 
Presidential Elections, Public Affairs Press 
(Washington, 1946), page 41. The disad- 


vantage of one major party here reported 
for a particular period could turn into a cor- 
responding disadvantage for the other major 
party in a different period. 
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In brief, I consider it extremely unlikely that 
a revision of the present electoral college 
along the lines here envisaged will bring 
forth, to any politically hazardous degree, a 
sprouting of minor parties sapping the 
strength from our two-party system. 

You are free to use these notes as you see 
fit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fritz MORSTEIN Marx. 





Forest Republican Endorses Marshall 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Forest 
Republican of Tionesta, Pa., ably edited 
by Rear Adm. James Kepler Davis, re- 
tired, endorses the European recovery 
program in an editorial in the issue of 
March 11. The editorial follows: 


There are honest differences of opinion as 
to the workability of the Marshall plan 
often referred to in Congress as the European 
recovery program. 

Henry Hazlett’s challenging book, Will 
Dollars Save the World, briefed in the Jan- 
uary Reader's Digest, leans heavily on the 
thesis that Europe’s ills will not be cured by 
dollars and by a large-scale capital modern- 
ization program supported by the United 
States. Rather, contends Hazlett, the Eu- 
ropean nations should abandon the artificial 
economic controls that have grown up since 
1914, lower tariffs, push currency reforms and 
go to work. 

These views are reflected in varying de- 
grees in Congress, particularly in the House 
and among those standing close to Senator 
Tart. We are also impressed that our good 
neighbor the Oil City Derrick stands vigor- 
ously for a go slowly policy for European aid. 

Others advocate carrying out at least as 
much of the Marshail pian as the $5,300,000,- 
000 proposed by Senator VANDENBERG for the 
first year. Among supporters for this course 
are many Senators close to Senator VANDEN- 
BERG, Governor Dewey, Harold Stassen, the 
conservative Saturday Evening Post, and our 
own tough-minded and hard-hitting Gov- 
ernor Duff. 

The problem is so vastly complex and de- 
pends upon so much information that could 
never be available to the individual, that it 
is believed to be a hopeless task for one not 
especially trained in geopolitics to soundly 
evaluate the merits of the plan. It is not 
surprising that there appears to exist honest 
differences of opinion among distinguished 
individuals and publications. 

However, we believe that there is one piece 
of information which is firmly established, 
and perhaps from this one bit of interna- 
tional intelligence can be deduced a sound 
course of action for the individual to take 
regardless of the unfathomable intricacies of 
the main problem. 

Joe Stalin and his “politico bureau” pals 
clearly do not want the Marshall plan to 
succeed, They are now engaged in an all-out 
offensive to check and stifle the plan and to 
nullify any other course which holds forth 
promise for European recovery. 

If the Soviet hierarchy believed that the 
Marshall plan would ultimately bring dis- 
aster to the United States surely they would 
not so oppose it. 

Therefore, the Forest Repubican urges full 
support for the Marshall plan free from de- 





featist amendments and clear of any crip- 
ing reduction of funds appropriated to 
it on. 





Letter to President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent of the House I submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter sent to President Truman in re- 
spect to his attitude in civil rights. 


[Constantine Consistory No. 25, A. A. 8. 
R. PF. M., N. M. J., U. S. A., Inc. (Prince Hall 
affiliation), Valley of Indianapolis, Orient 
of Indiana] 

MarcH 2, 1948, 

His Excellency the Honorable 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States of America, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Constantine Consistory No. 25, 
A. A. 8. R. F. M., N. M. J., U.S. A., Inc. (Prince 
Hall affiliation) deeply appreciate your offi- 
cial actions in favor of full civil rights to 
all citizens of the United States of America. 
“he execution of your program will be the 
greatest advancement of democracy in this 
country since the emancipation of slaves and 
bestowing the right to vote upon women. 
Such an expansion of the application of the 
principles of equality will make it impossible 
for communism or any other un-Anterican 
ideals of government to get a foothold in our 
great country. 

We are proud of the firm, courageous, and 
intelligent way you face and combat the foes 
of this righteous movement. The time will 
come when the significance of your actions 
will be understood more completely and ap- 
preciated more greatly than it is today. 

You are right. The foes of your program 
are wrong. You demonstrate greatness. 
They demonstrate smaliness. You are not 
afraid for all men to be free. Theyare. You 
have faith in all humanity. They don’t. 
You know that if democracy continues to 
hesitate, to doubt the righteousness and wis- 
dom of applying itself to all people right 
now, it not only stultifies itself before the 
whole world but the security of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people is greatly threatened at the most 
inopportune time in all history. 

God bless you in your good work. We 
believe that He will keep you steadfast and 
crown your civil-rights program with victory. 

As an additional token of our appreciation 
enclosed herewith is an invitation extended 
to you to attend our annual grande affaire on 
March 6, 1948. Also a program. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ILL. CLARENCE C. SMITH, 
Commander in Chief. 





Poland, Outpest of Western Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 
Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, at a time 


when the European recovery program is 
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receiving close consideration both in the 
Senate and the House, it is well for our 
Members to be informed about countries 
which have already been subjugated by 
the Government at Moscow. I wish to 
call to your attention an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. William Henry Chamberlin, 
a noted author and foreign correspond- 
ent, which he delivered over radio sta- 
tion WSPR, Springfield, Mass., as the 
guest of the Polish American Congress, 
Inc., western Massachusetts ranch. 
The subject of his remarks is Poland, 
Outpost of Western Culture. 
POLAND, OUTPOST OF WESTERN CULTURE 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Poland is located in eastern Europe. But 
it belongs to the west by virtue of religion, 
culture, and tradition. Its place is not behind 
any Soviet iron curtain. For it has nothing 
in common with Russian absolutism, whether 
that absolutism is expressed in the despotism 
of the czars or in Stalin’s tyranny. Its ideals 
are those of the American Revolution, for 
which two of its greatest sons, Kosciusko 
and Pulaski fought, for which the latter laid 
down his life. 

It is Poland’s tragedy today that it is 
represented in international affairs by men 
who have no right to speak for the Polish 
people, who are mere passive agents of the 
Kremlin. The voice of Oscar Lange and other 
representatives of the Communist-dominated 
Polish regime in the United Nations is not 
the voice of Poland, but a gramophone record 
of the voice of Stalin. 

The formal revival of the Comintern, that 
international association of Communist par- 
ties, with its program of stirring up civil and 
class war and its implacable hatred of Amer- 
ica, took place recently on Polish soil. But 
the majority of the Polish people, deeply 
patriotic and attached to their religious faith, 
abhor the very word “communism” so in- 
tensely that the Communist Party in Poland 
does not dare to sail under its true colors, but 
calls itself the Workers’ Party. A tragic se- 
quence of events delivered Poland bound 
hand and foot to the totalitarian east. But 
the hearts of the Polish people are with the 
freedom-loving west. 

Poland’s adherence to the Catholic faith 
tended to make it a cultural as well as a 
political outpost of western and Latin Europe 
against Greek Orthodox Russia and Moham- 
medan Turkey. It is interesting that as far 
back as the sixteenth century a leading Polish 
thinker and publicist, Piotr Skarga, pro- 
nounced a reasoned judgment against the ab- 
solutism which was characteristic of the 
Russian czars and Turkish sultans of the 
time. What Skarga said on this subject was 
good liberal doctrine for much later times: 

“Human reason provides the monarch and 
the kind with counsel and laws limiting and 
defining his power, and helping his judg- 
ment, that he may not err, and become a 
wicked tyrant. We praise not such a mon- 
archy as is found among the Turks, the Tar- 
tars, and the Muscovites, which has a lawless 
domination, but such a monarchy as is sup- 
ported by just laws and wise counsel and has 
its power reduced and defined by righteous 
codes.” 

In this same sixteenth century, one of the 
most brilliant periods of Polish history, the 
knowledge of Latin was almost universal 
among the Polish educated classes. State 
documents, histories, even private letters, 
were composed in Latin. Poland was conse- 
quently familiar with the great prose writers 
and poets of Rome, and this strengthened its 
sense of association with Latin and western 
civilization. 

Polish architecture, as well as Polish 
thought, reflects strong western influence 
One can find in Polish cathedrals and pal- 
aces fine example of the Gothic style in the 
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churches of Cracow and Torun, of baroque 
architecture in Lvov and Wilno. 

Poland more than once acted as a shield 
for western Europe against the threat of 
invasion from the east. The most conspicu- 
ous Polish feat of arms was the rescue of 
Vienna from the Turks by the timely action 
of the Polish warrior king, Jan Sobieski, in 
1683. A spirited painting of this battle by a 
Polish artist hangs in the Vatican museum. 

The Poles sometimes saved others. They 
could not save their national independence 
and the country, after the desperate resist- 
ance of Kosciusko and other patriots, was 
partitioned between Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. But the Poles never stopped fight- 
ing for their liberty. And their fight was 
always animated by those ideals of human 
liberty which are the peculiar characteristic 
of west European and North American civili- 
zation. 

Kosciusko, a friend and correspondent of 
Jefferson and Lafayette, shared and practiced 
the humanitarian ideals of the American 
and French Revolutions. It was his belief 
that Poland’s national resurrection could 
only be accomplished on a basis of full lib- 
erty and equality before the law. He eman- 
cipated the serfs on his estate long before 
serfdom was generally abolished in eastern 
Europe. 

The limited autonomy which Poland had 
enjoyed under Alexander I was swept away 
by the stern autocrat, Nicholas I, after the 
great national revolt of 1830-31, when the 
Polish insurgent armies held the field for 
a long time against the greatly superior 
Russian forces. But Poland’s cultural and 
spiritual ties with the west were strength- 
ened after this defeat. 

For many thousands of Poles emigrated, 
not only men who had taken part in the 
revolt but great poets like Mickiewicz, Kra- 
sinski and Slowacki and Poland’s immortal 
musical genius, Frederic Chopin. He per- 
haps ranks with the astronomer Copernicus 
as one of Poland’s two greatest contributions 
to world culture. When Chopin died his 
fellow-musician, the famous composer Rob- 
ert Schumann said: ‘‘The soul of music has 
passed away from the world.” And on an- 
other occasion Schumann spoke of Chopin’s 
music, suffused with nationalist passion, as 
“cannon hidden beneath flowers” and sug- 
gested that if the Russian Tsar knew what an 
enemy threatened him, even in the simple 
melodies of the mazurkas, he would ban this 
music. 

Chopin spoke in the universal language 
of music. Especially in his stately and bril- 
liant polonaises and in his crashing revolu- 
tionary etude even foreigners who knew little 
of Polish history could feel the tragedy of 
Poland's national suppression and the stormy 
demand for resurgence and resurrection. 

Poles in foreign lands, while remaining 
true to their national cause, often took part 
in the struggles for liberation of other peo- 
ples and based their faith in Poland’s cause 
on universal ideals of liberty and justice. 
Pulaski gave his life in the American Revo- 
lution. One cannot feel that America’s sig- 
nature of the infamous Yalta agreement, 
which bartered away Poland’s independence 
and territorial integrity was a worthy return 
to Pulaski’s memory. 

The great poet Adam-Mickiewicz once de- 
clared that a man’s fatherland is where 
evil is to be resisted. He put his own prin- 
ciple into practice by taking part in the early 
Italian struggle for liberty and unity. He 
died as romantically as his feilow-poet Byron, 
trying to raise Polish recruits for the struggle 
against Russia at the time of the Crimean 
War. The Danish author Georg Brandes 
speaks of meeting Polish soldiers of fortune 
who had fought wherever there was a blow 
to be struck for freedom or against Russia. 


Poland’s ties with France became especially 
strong during this time when the national 
culture flourished in exile. America and 
Britain also became acquainted with the 
Polish struggle for liberty through Poles who 
emigrated to those countries. The western 
orientation of Poland’s culture became more 
and more pronounced. 

Liberation and the fulfillment of the ideal 
of a free and independent Polish Republic 
came at the end of the First World War. 
Disaster, subjugation, and a more brutal 
partition between Russia and Germany 
marked the beginning of the second great 
world conflict of our time. 

Britain and France entered the Second 
World War ostensibly to defend Poland’s 
freedom and territorial integrity. Both were 
supinely and callously sacrificed on the altar 
of appeasement and power politics at Yalta. 
For Poland the late war has been a defeat 
in victory. Its historic boundaries have been 
shifted in the crudest and most arbitrary 
fashion. Power is in the hands of men whose 
loyalty is to the Kremlin, not to the people 
of Poland. 

Just as after 1830, but on a much larger 
scale, there is an uprooting and migration 
of Poles who will not live in their country 
until it becomes truly free. If there were 
tens of thousands of such refugees a hun- 
dred years ago, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands now. 

There have been times in the past when 
the partition and subjugation of Poland 
seemed a permanent accomplished fact, 
backed as it was by the military might of 
the Russian, German, and Austrian Empires. 
But what must have seemed to many devout 
Poles a miracle occurred in 1918. A free 
Poland was reborn. This memory should 
afford hope and confidencé in the dark days 
of the present, when Stalin’s agents are able 
to rule Poland temporarily by the familiar 
Communist technique of mingled terrorism 
and propaganda. It is not easy to pierce 
behind the iron curtain to the true thoughts 
ani feelings of the Polish people. But I 
believe there is eternal truth and validity in 
the words of the famous Polish patriot 
Mochnacki: 

“When the foreigner’s government is gen- 
tle, the Poles rise up because they can; when 
it is severe they rise up because they must, 
Nothing will accommodate them to the ruin 
of their fatherland, and moderation no more 
than cruelty.” 

Poland's sufferings and struggles have Of- 
ten brought expressions of eloquent sympa- 
thy from foreigners. One of the truest and 

ost eloquent of these statements was voiced 
during the war by the British publicist F. A. 
Voight, who, with a foresight rare at that 
time, fought against the handing of Poland 
and Yugoslavia to Stalin on a silver platter: 

“The questions are not, Shall Poland’s 
eastern border:be shifted westward? Shall 
she lose her eastern territories or, losing 
them, acquire western territories at the ex- 
pense of Germany? The question is, Shall 
Poland exist? 

“Beyond this there is another question. 
Shall Europe exist, the Europe we have 
known and hope to know again, the Europe 
for which the war is being fought, the Europe 


which alone gives the war any meaning, the ' 


Europe that is neither anarchy nor servitude, 
the Europe that is a balanced and integrated 
whole, the Europe that is so much more 
than a geographical expression, Europe the 
stronghold of the Greco-Roman and Chris- 
tian heritage? That is the question.” 

That is the kind of Europe America is ded- 
icated to help create under the Truman doc- 
trine and the Marshall plan. In that kind 
of Europe there will be an honored place for 
a free Poland, always the outpost of western 
culture and civilization in eastern Europe. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
oRD, I include a newspaper article, an 
editorial, and certain letters: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune]. 


CONGRESSMAN SEES ERRORS IN REPORT ON 
CosTs—KENNEDY CALLS STATEMENT BY MEL- 
vin H. BAKER WHOLLY UNRELIABLE 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—Representative 
JOHN F, KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, today attacked as wholly unreliable 
last week’s statement by Melvin H. Baker, 
chairman of the Construction Industry In- 
formation Committee, that private builders 
in 1947 provided new homes in proper pro- 
portion for families in every income group 
ae the lowest tenth and the highest 

fth. 

Mr. KENNEpDyY said the major errors in the 
committee’s statement arose from the use of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data on construc- 
tion costs. 

“These costs, as I understand them, are 
simply based on the builder’s running guess 
as to his cash outlay for construction alone, 
They include neither the cost of land, instal- 
lation of utilities, nor such overhead costs as 
advertising and sales expense, nor profit. 
These items probably add $2,000 or $3,000 to 
the BLS figures in most cases on today’s 
market.” 

The Massachusetts representative also as- 
serted that a reasonable basis of the amount 
a family could afford to pay for a house was 
only twice their average income, not two and 
one-half times, as Mr. Baker lad assumed. 

He also attacked the use of national aver- 
ages to reach conclusions on over-all housing 
needs, pointing out that in some parts of the 
country both building costs and incomes 
are relatively high and in others relatively 
low. 

“A valid analysis of the housing market, 
broken down by price and income groups, 
can only be made on a local basis,” Repre- 
sentative KENNEDY said. He cited facts from 
a recent study in Boston which concluded 
“with the least expensive of the average new 
small homes being built in the area for 
sale from $8,000 up, 23 percent of the families 
can afford new housing. This to say,” he 
continued, “the cheapest homes now being 
produced by local builders hardly reach the 
richest quarter of the families in the Boston 
area. All the evidence I have seen from other 
localities would seem to indicate the Boston 
picture is typical. 

“Only a relatively small number of new 
houses are priced at $8,000. There is also the 
question of homes for rent—today’s most 
urgent need. Only 10 percent of the new 
houses in Boston are for rent. 

“Mr, Baker’s figures are so patently ridicu- 
lous they hardly need refutation. But the 
public and Congress should know that this 
indefensible document is a fair sample of the 
research currently employed by the real- 
estate and builders’ lobby in a campaign that 
has only one purpose—sabotage of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill or anything like it. 

“Instead of hysterical tirades calling every- 
one who supports public housing a Commu- 
nist, including Senator Tarr, they are now 
trying to prove what a wonderful job they 
are doing providing homes for everybody who 
needs one. 
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“If Mr, Baker’s statistics are a fair indica- 
tion of the integrity and intelligence of the 
newly formed Construction Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, then I frankly put more 
reliance on the emotional outbursts of Arthur 
Binns and Herbert U. Nelson, however, mis- 
guided. 
er“Such figures must have come as quite a 
shock to some of the veterans I know per- 
sonally, who can’t afford anything recently 
constructed in their own towns, even though 
their own incomes may be $4,000 or $5,000. 
I should think they might have wired Mr. 
Baker to put them on the application list, 
but I fear they had better not derive too 
much hope and comfort from these widely 
publicized figures for the committee's statis- 
ties are outrageously unscientific and so 
glaringly and shamelessly inaccurate.” 
|From the Boston Globe of February 24, 

1948 | 


HOUSING ONCE MORE 


The approach of the Congress to the prob- 
lem of national housing needs, particularly 
veterans’ housing needs, has resembled, to 
date, the proceedings in Chancery of the case 
of Jarndyce and Jarndyce, in Bleak House. 
There have been inexhaustible inquiries, 
mountains of reports, tons of statistical data, 
rivers of testimony, hearings whose total 
consumed time would run easily into thou- 
sands of days, and millions of speeches at 
the national level, at the State level, at the 
local level, at grand assemblies, at small ban- 
quets, and only a wise Providence knows 
how many at informal gatherings. 

Meantime, the housing problem remains, 
if not where it was when a President now 
dead launched his first appeal to Congress 
for action back in 1944, at least pretty close 
to that earlier status, if population in- 
creases be taken into account. 

President Truman has now forwarded to 
Congress the latest proposals for dealing 
with this ageing problem. He wants bet- 
ter enforced rent controls, expansion of in- 
surance authority to speed rental property 
building, a 5-year program for the Housing 
Authority, a better allocation of building 
materials, further extension of credit aids, 
and a number of ot’ er moves proved useful 
thus far. Whether Congress will respond to 
clamant public need and put through a 
real housing program, or again lend ear to 
those Chancery pleaders for delay and eva- 
slon—the lobby—remains to be seen. If 
Congressman JOHN KENNEDY has his say, 
there will be action. He has fought a good 
fight to end this national scandal. Every 
New England Member of Congress would do 
weil to support his struggle to extricate the 
problem from verbal glue and selfish po- 
litical hobbles. 

OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., February 24, 1948. 
The CocHAIRMEN, 
National Veterans Housing Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The present housing crisis is 
a problem of great importance to the citizens 
‘In general and to the veterans in particular, 

I believe that the passage of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill will be an important 
step in helping to solve this problem. 

I want to congratulate you for organizing 
the conference of representatives of your 
veterans’ organizations on February 29 and 
March 1, 1948. I want to assure you that you 
have my full support. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY W. CHURCH, 
Mayor. 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
New York, N. Y., February 10, 1948. 
Mr. Joun F, KENNEDY, 
National Veterans’ Housing 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KENNEDY: In reply to your letter 

of February 2, 1948, with regard to the neces- 


sity for immediate congressional action on 
low-rent housing, allow me to quote from my 
statement to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Housing at its hearing in New York 
City on November 12, 1947. 

“The housing emergency in New York City 
is still undeniably acute. The city still needs 
the full amount of anticipated Federal public 
housing money required to finance the 20,000 
units expected to be built under the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. 


7” + * * * 


“The city is here asking Congress for the 
absolute minimum to cope with a postwar 
legacy far beyond the resources and capacity 
of local governments. We have already 
strained cur credit to the limit and reduced 
other requirements to demonstrate our sin- 
cerity. The State has gone a long way to 
help. Congress should not-let us down when 
we ask for so little.” 

I am transmitting a copy of this statement 
for your information. 

Whatever efforts the National Veterans’ 
Housing Conference may realize in this same 
regard certainly will be a step in the right 
direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM O’Dwyer, Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Gary, Ind., February 25, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Congressman, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KENNEDY; I regret that 
Gary will be unable to send any veteran dele- 
gates to the housing conference. However, 
we are highly sympathetic to any program to 
help supply the housing needs of this country. 

In addition to having a housing shortage, 
Gary, like many other cities, has a problem of 
slum clearance. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill seems to us to offer a large meas- 
ure of aid in both these directions. 

As mayor of the city of Gary, Iam very glad 
to lend my endorsement to this bill and will 
be very happy to help aid its passage. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE H. Swartz, 
Mayor, City of Gary, Ind. 





PERTH AMBOY, N. J., 
February 20, 1948. 
NATIONAL VETERANS HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Attention Mr. Timothy J. Reardon, Jr., 
executive secretary.) 

Dear Mr. REARDON: The Board of Commis- 
sioners of the city of Perth Amboy, N. J., wish 
to inform you that they are wholeheartedly 
in support of the aims and purposes of the 
National Veterans’ Housing Conference to 
be held February 29 and March 1 in Wash- 
ington, D. C 

As municipal officials, the board of com- 
missioners is well aware that housing is our 
most serious domestic problem. Millions of 
veterans and nonveterans alike are in need 
of low-cost homes, and the purpose of the 
conference is to secure legislation which will 
provide homes for both. In the more than 2 
years that have passed since the end of the 
war, there has been much talk but little ac- 
tion to meet the appalling housing situation. 
The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill is the only 
comprehensive measure now pending before 
Congress. It is designed to bring decent 
homes to millions of Americans, but it will 
not pass without united action by the citi- 
zenry of the country. 

We congratulate the veterans for taking 
the initiative in obtaining the united action 
needed to secure the passage of this housing 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. DELANEY, Mayor, 
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OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
South Bend, Ind., February 20, 1948. 
Mr. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
National Veterans Housing Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. KENNEDY: I have just returned 
from the United States conference of mayors 
in New York City and want you to know that 
this Administration wishes to endorse the 
TEW housing bill. 

It will be almost impossible for us to send 
veteran-delegates to represent this city at 
the housing conference on February 29, 1948, 
but you can be assured of our cooperation. 

I remain 

Yours very truly, 
GeEorGE A. SCHOCK, Mayor. 








Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 

OLEO NEEDS RELIEF 


After suffering from special taxes for 
decades, oleomargarine seems to be on the 
verge of receiving relief from unfair penaliz- 
ing of a wholesome food. Hope seems to be 
seen from the avalanche of protests pouring 
into Government quarters, including con- 
gressional circles, with demand that the un- 
just taxes be removed. With 18 bills before 
the national lawmakers providing for the 
repeal, the agricultural committee of the 
House of Representatives will have cause to 
recognize a cross-country wave of opposi- 
tion to the oleo levies. The committee began 
hearings on the proposed legislation this 
week. It will receive an abundance of evi- 
dence as to why the special taxes should be 
eliminated. 

Sentiment in many areas is strong for re- 
pealing this taxation, judging by a state- 
ment by Congressman PoacE of Texas, author 
of one of the bills providing for repeal. He 
voiced the view of the repeal advocates by 
asserting that “it is utterly unsound to tax 
any wholesome food to the benefit of another. 
It is the only Federal special tax on the 
statute books levied against a wholesome 
food.” The Texas Congressman accompanied 
his blast against the tax penalty with pre- 
diction that all of the 11 Democratic mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committee will vote 
to repeal it. With only three of the Re- 
publican members voting with them, the re- 
lief which is long past due will be assured 
if Mr. PoacE’'s prediction is correct. 

The old contention that oleo was colored 
and sold as butter, causing consumers to be 
cheated, was long ago cracked. Even should 
there be such practice nowadays regarding 
oleo, butter or other products, the food regu- 
lations would take care of it satisfactorily. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers are unjustly punished by oleo 
taxes, which are astoundingly heavy and 
numerous. 

If the food on which this unnecessary tax 
is imposed were unwholesome and unworthy, 
there would be reason for punishing those 
making and handling it, but the situation is 
just the opposite. Oleomargarine carries the 
labels of vitamin contents and other ingredi- 
ents that warrant its recommendation as a 
good food item, whose production in larger 
volume would benefit the country’s food sup- 
ply and help the farmers as well as con- 
sumers. 
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A lobby of northern dairy interests reput- 
edly was responsible for the first special tax 
against margarine. Doubtless those and 
other interests, for reasons of their own, 
want it continued and increased. Farmers 
and many other citizens, including numer- 
ous housewives, want the use of oleo given 
further spread. So do multitudes who like 
its taste as weal as its color. 

Winning the fight against the oleo tax bur- 
den won't be accomplished easily, for as the 
Associated Press reported from Washington 
when what is rather facetiously termed “the 
battle of the bread” had spread: 

“In one corner is the old slugger—butter; 
in the other the challenger, oleo. The ref- 
eree is Congress. On the sidelines are the 
millions who like a spread on their bread.” 

May the referee in this contest detect all 
the blows and render decision according to 
the majority of good points scored. Oleo 
will be declared the winner if majority opin- 
ion is given the credit it seems to deserve. 
This would right an old wrong. 





Poland and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are from Massachusetts are par- 
ticularly interested in a broadcast over 
Station WSPR, in Springfield, Mass., by 
Prof. Frank Nowak, of Boston University. 

I am sure, however, that persons inter- 
ested in the future of Poland throughout 
the United States will be glad to have the 
opportunity to read the views of this dis- 
tinguished scholar on the subject of 
Poland and Peace, which was present- 
ed on one of the programs of the western 
Massachusetts branch of the Polish- 
American Congress, Inc. 

POLAND AND PEACE 
(By Prof. Frank Nowak, University of Boston 
and Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy) 

American moral and political leadership in 
world affairs reached unprecedented heights 
in World War I when Woodrow Wilson with 
great sincerity and high purpose formulated 
the objectives of the war in his famous pro- 
gram of Fourteen Points and clearly enun- 
ciated the prerequisites of a lasting peace. 

This program and these elementary prin- 
ciples rallied the nations of the world, great 
and small, to the cause of “making the world 
safe for democracy.” The victory was won 
but lasting peace was not achieved because 
the Great Powers betrayed these principles 
and refused to use the League of Nations 
for the purposes intended. 

In the Second World War amid chaos, de- 
struction, and despair, President Roosevelt 
again rallied world opinion by appealing to 
the Wilsonian program. With Winston 
Churchill in 1941 he proclaimed the ideals 
of the Atlantic Charter, renouncing aggres- 
sion, confirming the principles of self-de- 
termination of nations, and recognizing the 
right of peoples to choose their own form of 
government in pursuit .. the so-called “four 
freedoms.” 

On January 1, 1942, 26 nations, including 
the Soviet Union, subscribed to the “Com- 
mon program of purposes and principles em- 
bodied in the joint declaration known as the 
Atiantic Charter” and gave their pledge “To 
defend life, liberty, independence, and re- 


ligious freedom and to preserve human rights 
and justice in their own lands and in other 
lands.” 

The first great test of the Atlantic Charter 
involved the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Poland. Stalin, who desperately 
needed allies and lend-lease supplies, gave 
solemn assurance to Britain and America on 
November 6, 1942, that he wanted a “strong, 
and independent Poland.” Said he, “We have 
not nor can we have such war aims as the 
imposition of our will and our regime on the 
Slavic and other enslaved peoples of Europe 
who are waiting for our help. Our aim is to 
help these peoples in their struggles for 
liberation from Hitler’s tyranny and then 
to accord them the possibility of arranging 
their lives on their own land as they think 
fit, with absolute freedom. No interference 
of any kind with their domestic affairs is 
possible.” . 

Taking Stalin at his word, the United 
States and Great Britain sent lend-lease 
materials to Russia without stint. We all 
rightly admired the valiant resistance of the 
Russian people to foreign invasion and were 
wont to believe in and justify every word and 
act of Stalin himself despite his famous 
dictum of 1913 that “Words must have no 
relation to actions—otherwise what kind of 
diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, 
actions another. Good words are a mask for 
concealment of bad deeds. Sincere diplo- 
macy is no more possible than dry water or 
wooden iron.” 

Winston Churchill, too, was a willing be- 
liever in the honor and integrity of Stalin 
although a short 4 years earlier the same 
Winston Churchill had correctly analyzed 
the Communist sense of honor in these very 
words: “Communism is not only a creed, it 
is a plan of campaign. A Communist is not 
only the holder of certain opinions, he is 
the pledged adept of a well-thought-out 
means of enforcing them. The anatomy of 
discontent and revolution has been studied 
in every phase and aspect, and a veritable 
drill book prepared in a scientific spirit for 
subverting all existing institutions. No 
faith need be, indeed, may be kept with non- 
Communists. Every act of good will, of 
tolerance, of conciliation, of mercy, of mag- 
nanimity on the part of statesmen is to be 
used for their ruin. Then, when the time 
is ripe and the moment opportune, every 
form of lethal violence, from revolt to private 
assassination, must be used without stint or 
compunction. The citadel will be stormed 
under the banners of liberty and democracy, 
and once the apparatus of power is in their 
hands all opposition must be extinguished 
by death. Democracy is but a tool to be used 
and afterwards broken.” 

It seems that both Roosevelt and Churchill 
had great confidence in their ability to con- 
vert Stalin to their point of view by a policy 
of patience and appeasement. 

By 1944, as the powers became more con- 
fident of victory over Hitler, their enthusi- 
asm for the Atlantic Charter waned and at 
Dumbarton Oaks the three big powers seemed 
ready to preserve the peace primarily by 
agreement among themselves. 

At Yalta in 1945 Stalin achieved his great- 
est triumph for he convinced the ailing Pres- 
ident of the United States and Winston 
Churchill that they should renounce their 
moral leadership and recognize the immoral 
aggression of totalitarian communism. Once 
again Poland was the touchstone of the sin- 
cerity and good faith of the Big Three. They 
chose to betray the Atlantic Charter by ap- 
peasing Stalin. The appeasement was as 
shameful as it was unnecessary. It resulted 
not only in the partition of the territory of 
a friendly ally but in a total loss of Polish 
independence. The Polish people were in no 
way represented at the bargaining table. Po- 
land was sold down the river and it is today 
a slave state crushed and exploited by a 
foreign dictatorship no whit less brutal and 
dangerous than was Nazi Germany. 
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The tragedy of it is that at Yalta the de- 
mocracies of the world lost the peace and 
prepared the way for enslavement of half 
Europe and a large part of Asia by Commu- 
nist forces. 

Speaking in May 1945, Winston Churchill 
practically acknowledged the mistake made 
at Yalta when he said, “There would be little 
use in punishing the Hitlerites for their 
crimes if law and. justice did not rule and 
if totalitarian and police governments were 
to take the place of the German invaders. 
We seek nothing for ourselves. But we must 
make sure that those causes which we fought 
for find recognition at the peace table in fact 
as well as word, and above all me must labor 
that the world organization which the 
United Nations are creating at San Fran- 
cisco does not become an idle name, does not 
become a shield for the strong and a mockery 
for the.weak.” But again at San Francisco 
the Polish people had:no voice; instead Stalin 
spoke for Poland through his puppets. 

The compromise of elementary principles 
of justice in world affairs is fatal to world 
peace. It is no longer possible to play fast 
and loose with fundamental truth, good faith, 
and international law. It is our sacred obli- 
gation, if we seex to regain moral leader- 
ship, to do all in our power to bring about 
not only the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
occupied territories but also the puppet 
regimes by insisting upon the fulfillment of 
the pledge of unfettered elections under 
United Nations supervision. 

If Russia believes, in the words of Goebbels, 
that “What matters is not who is right but 
who wins,’ then no amount of appeasement, 
compromise, or argument can be of any avail. 
Stalin professes to recognize no moral or 
legal responsibility and believes, apparently, 
that power rests not on responsibility, but 
on authority. If this analysis is correct, he 
can be stopped only by superior show of 
force. Such a display of superior power by 
the United Nations or a group of nations 
acting for the United Nations will prove more 
efficacious in avoiding war and insuring peace 
than can all the sentimental policies of weak 
appeasement. 

The ultimate fate of Poland, too, will de- 
pend not so much on Russia or Germany but 
upon the collective conscience of the United 
Nations under the moral leadership of na- 
tions who recognize that in the modern world 
peace and slavery are incompatible and who 
are willing to take the calculated risk of’ en- 
forcing peace on the basis of justice and 
respect for law. 





European Recovery Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received an interesting letter comment- 
ing on the Marshall, or European recovery 
plan, from a brilliant student of Chicago 
University, James C. Fenstermaker, son 
of J. Ralph Fenstermaker, an old friend 
of mine and president of Hugh J. Baker 
and Co., of Indianapolis. The letter is so 
logical and its arguments are so impres- 
sive that I think it is worthy of space in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I hope that 
all Members of Congress will read it and 
give their thought to his fine presentation 
of the subject. The letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 12, 1948. 
Dear Mr. LupLow: I am a citizen residing 
Officially in Indianapolis and had the privi- 
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lece of voting for you during your last elec- 
tion, My reason for writing is simple. I am 
tired of watching our Nation lose more “face 
vear after year in the eyes of other nations. 
For the past 30 years our country has pur- 
sued a policy of a mouse. Internal bicker- 
ings between groups in this country caused 
us to refrain from entering the League of 
Nations in 1920. We condoned the Hoare- 
Laval agreements in 1934 and 1935 and 1936. 
We sent scrap iron and steel to Japan as 
late as 1940; at the same-time we appro- 
priated one hundred millions for Chinese 
relief and aid, Now we again sent four hun- 
dred millions to France which was to be used 
for reconstruction but which simply went 
down the drain because it was immediately 
nullified by strikes. Now we sent three hun- 
dred million to help Greece. We told her 
Government that she was the bulwark against 
the spread of communism in the Balkan Na- 
tions. Greece told us, “You just keep send- 
ing in money, no questions asked, and we 
will run our own affairs, otherwise. we may 
have to let the Russians in.” If that isn’t 
blackmail on a world scale, what is it? Inci- 
dentally, the three hundred millions are gone 
and Greece has not succeeded in one offen- 
sive yet that means anything. We also 
shipped to her 50 long-range artillery. Of 
these, some 20 are in use, the rest are re- 
siding in Greek warehouses, still to be un- 
crated, I hear. 

Now comes the Marshall plan. Senator 
VANDENBERG states that we must send all 
sixteen billions into Europe and we must 
allow them “free controls” over it. We must 
not intercede and interfere with the internal 
affairs of those nations. Now I agree with 
the fine Senator from the State of Michigan. 
Let's let them have the first year’s allotment 
of the sixteen billions, but let’s make it very 
clear to them that some real progress must 
be shown at the end of that time. If rea- 
sonable progress is not shown, then let’s 
step in and see what good reasons have pre- 
vented them from achieving the goal, set up 
for the first year’s allocation. If there are 
no good reasonable grounds for failure, then 
scale that next year’s appropriation down 
accordingly. In other words, let’s be reason- 
able, but let’s use some common sense, too, 
and get tough, if absolutely necessary. 

Let’s regain the faith in ourselves which 
made us great and at the same time restore 
the faith of the world in our now confused 
economic and political policies. War is pretty 
terrible, but a policy of cowardice, which re- 
sults in our own loss of freedom and faith, 
is far more costly, in the final analysis. And 
if we show real courage now and be fair with 
the other nations of our war-devastated and 
hungry world, success of a United Nations 
is not improbable at all. Indeed, it has a 
wonderful chance for success. 

Sir, I would greatly appreciate a reply if 
you have the time. Is my position tenable 
and reasonable, or isn’t it? 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES C. FPENSTERMAKER. 





American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one recognizes that Sumner Welles is one 
of the outstanding statesmen of America. 
All of us ought to pay a great deal more 
attention to his wisdom and vision in 
connection with our foreign policy and 
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the course of action which this Nation 
ought to take in the future. 

For this reason I am inserting in the 
ReEcorp an article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune, with the hope 
that we shall soon begin to re-form our 
wavering and disintegrating policy with 
reference to Palestine and our present 
conduct in the United Nations: 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY HELD GRAVELY IN 
NEED OF CONSISTENCY—WELLES SAYS OUR 
VACILLATING COURSE ON PALESTINE Is UN- 
DERMINING WORLD’s CONFIDENCE IN UNITED 
StraTes, WHICH BIPARTISAN EFFORTS Hap 
Burnt Up 


(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State) 


Two years ago I wrote in this column on 
the virtues of dependability in foreign policy. 
Consistency in American policy can, how- 
ever, no longer be regarded merely as a valu- 
able asset. It has become an imperative 
necessity. It is futile for us to think that 
we can reach our objectives unless other na- 
tions are convinced that American policy is 
dependable. 

Dependability in foreign policy is tanta- 
mount to good credit in the dealings between 
individuals, It means that others know with 
certainty that you are able and determined to 
live up to your announced commitments. 

From the time when the United States 
emerged as a great power it has never, except 
for brief periods, pursued a foreign policy 
that was consistent. It is for that reason, 
notwithstanding the transformation of the 
United States into the greatest power of the 
world, that this Nation’s influence in world 
affairs has only rarely been commensurate 
with its resources and strength. 

At te end of the First World War the 
United States, under Woodrow Wilson, en- 
forced upon a reluctant Eurcpe the most ad- 
vanced form of international organization 
that had yet been conceived, and peace trea- 
ties which, with all of their defects, were 
more enlightened than they would otherwise 
have been. 

Within 12 months the United States en- 
tirely changed its policy. It withdrew into 
isolation. By its withdrawal it destroyed the 
foundation that was indispensable if the 
European countries were to succeed with the 
new order they had been persuaded to adopt. 


EUROPE WAS SKEPTICAL 


It is hardly surprising that skepticism 
was paramount in Europe when the United 
States once more undertook to assume world 
leadership at tle end of the Second World 
War. It was only because leaders of both 
political parties in this country, outstanding 
among them Franklin Roosevelt and 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG, forged a national, 
rather than a partisan, foreign policy, that 
the foreign disbelief in the reliability of 
the United States, that had prevailed for a 
generation, was gradually dispelled. 

But these doubts, unfortunately, have once 
more been raised by the vacillations that 
have marked our course during the last 
2 years. 

There is little to be gained by insisting 
that we have no responsibility for the in- 
ternational crisis we now confront. It is 
enough to recognize that the United States 
faces the gravest threat that it has known 
during its existence as an independent 
Nation. 

We are proposing to offer the nations of 
western and southern Europe the only means 
by which they can reconstruct their econo- 
mies and gain renewed political, social, and 
material strength. The assistance contem- 
plated under the European recovery program 
is indispensable if the Soviet Union is to be 
prevented from extending its control to the 
thores cf the Atlantic. 
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But no thinking observer believes that 
economic assistance alone is going to be 
enough. What is equally essential is that the 
peoples of Great Britain, France, and Italy, of 
the smaller European countries, and also 
of the republics of the Western Hemisphere, 
are sure that the announced policy of the 
United States will be carried out in every one 
of its implications, and that they will be sup- 
ported by the United States in any effort they 
may make to resist Communist aggression 


EUROPE IN FRONT LINES 


The European countries are in the front 
lines. We cannot expect resistance from 
them unless they are confident that they 
can count upon the United States, and un- 
less they know that the United States means 
what it says. 

This is a time when an unequivocal decla- 
ration of intent upon our part, the armed 
force to back it up, and a foreign policy 
which is subject to no charge of vacillation, 
will be the surest way to keep the peace. 

Yet at this very moment the United 
States, by its feeble and inconsistent course 
in the United Nations, has again shaken 
world confidence in the dependability of its 
policy. After having exerted all of its in- 
fluence to get the United Nations Assembly 
to decide upon the partition of Palestine, 
the United States subsequently reversed 
itself and by its timid indecision has halted 
all action. 

How can it be expected that such nations 
as the Scandinavian countries, directly ex- 
posed to Soviet pressure; Greece and Tur- 
key, with Soviet armies at their gates; or 
Italy, about to pass through the most critical 
period of the postwar years, can have un- 
questioning confidence in the value of Amer- 
ican assurances after such an example of 
disastrous inconsistency? 

We fortunately have at this moment an 
exceptionally able and far-sighted Foreign 
Relations Committee in the Senate. The 
Senate, however, under constitutional sys- 
tem, cannot direct policy. That is the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive. Until the 
present Executive learns that, no matter 
how desirable the objectives of our foreign 
policy may be, the achievement of those cb- 
jections will be gravely impeded unless there 
is faith in the reliability of the United 
States, the conduct of this country’s for- 
eign policy will suffer from handicaps that 
may well prove to be fatal. 





Open the Door, America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Open the Door, America,” by 
David Lawrence, appearing in the March 
7 issue of the United States News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OPEN THE DOOR, AMERICA 
(By David Lawrence) 

There’s a closed door to which the Ameri- 
can people have the key. 

It’s a door that shuts out human beings— 
suffering men, women, and children without 
homes. 

It’s a door behind which selfishness lurks 
and materialism hides. 
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It’s a door which needs to be opened be- 
cause, by doing so, the humane soul of 
America will be liberated. 

Has the awfulness of war left us repentant? 
The millions whose sons have been spared are 
grateful. But do they ask what they can do 
now to acknowledge the good fortune which 
divine providence bestowed upon them? 

The essence of this life is service. The 
whole philosophy under which Christianity 
is professed is that man is brother to man. 
The life and teachings of Jesus spell one 
thought above all others—that all of us owe 
a solemn duty to each other to help, to be- 
friend, to share our worldly goods to the end 
that suffering may be alleviated. 

It is the whole basis of charity, of philan- 
thrcpy, of civic welfare. In fact, we have 
prided ourselves in America for generations 
that we sympathize with oppressed peoples 
everywhere and that we give a haven of 
refuge to those who have been the victims of 
political persecution. 

If individually we answer, “Yes” to the cry. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” then collec- 
tively we do likewise. 

There are homeless people abroad. Their 
miserable plight is indescribable. Are we 
closing the door of our hearts to them? And 
why? 

Is it possible that we think our material 
possessions might be diminished slightly? 
Are we afraid of competition from a small 
number who might enter the ranks of our 
gainfully employed? Or are we merely 
allergic to all who may be foreign—as if 
God drew boundary lines and delegated 
selfish power to us to keep His children from 
moving to places where crops are abundant 
and natural resources are more than ade- 
quate for those who already abide in green 
pastures? 

Do we have the right of absolute owner- 
ship to these lands and resources or do we 
serve as trustees who some day must an- 
swer to cur Maker and give an accounting 
of what we have done during our brief ex- 
istence? 

It isa matter of simple humanity or simple 
selfishness. 

He:e is a chance to help. Hundreds of 
housands of persons in Europe have been 
displaced by war. We should read the facts, 
and then ask ourselves whether we are ready 
to recognize our duty as responsible indi- 
viduals—as human beings responsible for 
what we do with our power and our posses- 
sions. 

There’s an organization known as the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons. In one of its leaflets is given the es- 
sential facts which every American should 
know. It says: 

“1. Two years after the war there are still 
some 850,000 people in Europe who live in 
detention camps. 

“2. These men, women, and children are 
the displaced persons—the survivors of Nazi 
concentration camps. They are victims of all 
forms of religious and political persecution, 
of barbarism, and Nazi terror. 

“3. They represent almost all religions. 
Some 890 percent are Christians of various 
denominations; 20 percent are Jews. 

“4. Most of the displaced persons are na- 
tives of Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. Others come from Finland, Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece, France, and various other 
European countries. 

“5. More than 50 percent of the displaced 
persons are women and children. There are 
150,000 children below the age of 17. Of 
these 70,000 are estimated to be under 6 years 
of age. 

“6. The displaced persons’ most cherished 
desire is to start a new life in a country where 
there is freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of movement. 

“7. Since VE-day, 11,000,000 displaced per- 
sons have been repatriated. But the remain- 
ing 850,000 cannot be returned to their orig- 
inal places of residence. 


“8. These people do not wish to and can- 
not return to their homes of origin because 
they fear oppression for religious, racial, or 
political reasons. 

“9. The Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France officially declared 
that no people would be forced to return to 
their homelands against their will. The 
United Nations has endorsed the same prin- 
ciple. 

“10. Unless reasonably quick action is 
taken for the permanent resettlement of dis- 
placed persons, these people may form the 
nucleus of an international relief problem of 
long duration. 

“11. By remaining in central Europe, they 
may become a source of international dis- 
cord. All thinking mén and women are aware 
that the plight of disp!aced persons consti- 
tutes one of the gravest cancers gnawing at 
the peace so dearly won. 

“12. The United Nations established the 
International Refugee Organization to deal 
with the displaced persons’ problem. Its 
charter is signed by the United States. But 
the IRO cannot solve the problem unless im- 
migrant-reveiving countries make _ special 
provisions to receive a fair share of dis- 
placed persons. 

“13. The United States, as a leader in in- 
ternational affairs, must take the first step 
in this direction. The rest of the world would 
follow suit. 

“14. In the 1920’s the United States Con- 
gress passed immigration laws which permit 
154,000 quota immigrants to enter this coun- 
try annually. 

“15. During the 1840-46 war period only 
15 percent of the total world quota was used. 
In other words, the United States lost 914,762 
people who could have entered this country 
legally and whom we were ready and prepared 
to received. 

“16. The United States is one of the few 
countries that has not been ravaged by war. 
It has been estimated that a fair share of 
displaced persons to enter the United States 
would be about 400,009. This number would 
equal less than half of the number of quotas 
that were not used during the war years. 

“17. Having lived under the brutal tyranny 
of dictatorship and totalitarianism, the dis- 
placed persons can truly value the ideals of 
demccracy and the principles on which this 
country was founded. 

“18. The displaced persons, like any other 
groups of immigrants, would be screened by 
Federal authorities before permission to 
enter this country is granted. No person ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the Government 
by violence, no anarchist or criminal could 
enter the United States. 

“19. No displaced person entering the 
United States could become a public charge. 
Every individual, corporation, or agency 
sponsoring a displaced person must furnish 
an affidavit to that effect. 

“20. The bulk of the displaced persons are 
workers. There are some 177,000 farm-hands 
among them; some 20,000 are housemaids. 
Many are skilled workers; some are profes- 
sionals; others still are business people. 

“21. There is a great shortage of farm labor 
and domestic service in the United States. 
New immigrants who are not workers tend to 
open noncompetitive-business shops. A re- 
cent study in a metropolitan city showed that 
each refugee enterpreneur in business cre- 
ated a job for seven Americans, 

“2. The displaced persons will not take 
homes away from veterans and other Ameri- 
cans. They would be housed by relatives or 
friends who would not sublet rooms to 
strangers. 

“23. Some of the organizations which have 
gone on record as favoring the admittance of 
a fair share of displaced persons to this 
country are: The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; the American 
Jewish Committee; The American Jewish 
Conference; The Congress of Individual 
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Organizations; The American Federation of 
Labor; The National Conference of Union 
Labor Legionnaires; The United Council of 
American Veteran Organizations; and many 
other civic, educational, and religious groups. 

“24. In his state of the Union message, 
delivered before Congress on January 6, 1947, 
President Harry S. Truman said: ‘* * * 
I do not think that the United States has 
done its part. Only about 5,000 of them 
have entered this country since May 
1946 * * * definite assistance in the form 
of new legislation is needed. I urge the Con- 
gress to turn its attention to this world prob- 
lem in an effort to find ways whereby we can 
fulfill our responsibilities to these thousands 
of homeless and suffering refugees of all 
faiths.’” 

How many Americans know these facts? 

How many will take the little time and 
make the effort to tell their Representatives 
in Congress that America should open its 
door to some of these homeless peopie? It's 
not a difficult chore to do. 

For in opeiuing the door to these displaced 
persons, America will be opening her heart, 

Maybe then, as we pray for peace, for 
contentment, for a better world, God will 
listen. For we cannot expect to receive the 
blessings of life if we do not give of ourselves 
in service to others. 





Mikolajezyk and the Failure of a Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present for the consideration 
of the Members of Congress the following 
address delivered by William Henry 
Chamberlin on the radio program of the 
Western Massachusetts Branch of the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc. Mr. 
Chamberlin is a noted news analyst, lec- 
turer, and magazine writer. The topic 
of his address is timely in view of the 
recent developments in Czechoslovakia 
and the approaching troubles in Finland. 
All Americans are interested in the por- 
trayal of Polish political conditions 
which, under a free Poland, would be 
largely in the hands of former Prime 
Minister Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s address is entitled 
“Mikolajezyk and the Failure of a 
Policy.” 

MIKOLAJCZYK AND THE FAILURE OF A POLICY 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The picture of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, Po- 
lish peasant leader, kissing the hand of his 
wife after he had successfully escaped to 
London appeared on the front pages of many 
American newspapers. Even newspaper 
readers who knew little of Polish politics 
could appreciate the human appeal of this 
scene. A courageous patriot had fought for 
liberty in his native country as long as there 
was any possibility of open struggle and 
then had eluded the political gangsters who 
were eager to bump him off. Every decent 
person in the Western World felt better when 
it became known, after a period of suspense, 
that Mikolajezyk had escaped. 

This feeling was reflected in the loud 
cheers that greeted the news of his im- 
pending arrival in England in the House of 
Commons. There may well have been a 


feeling of shame, as well as of relief, in these 
For Mikolajezyk is a symbol, and 


cheers. 
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very nearly was a victim of a bankrupt 
Anglo-American policy of appeasing Stalin 
at any price. 

Both Great Britain and the United States 
bear a share of responsibility for the sorry 
plight of Poland today, @ country with un- 
natural and unhistorical frontiers, ruled by a 
made-in-Moscow, Communist-dominated re- 
cime. Poland's decision to fight rather than 
compromise on such issues as the so-called 
corridor and Danzig was certainly influenced 
by the British assurance on March 31, 1939, 
of “all support in its power” against aggres- 
sion. This assurance was broadened and 
made more specific in the Anglo-Soviet 
Agreement of Mutual Assistance, signed on 
the eve of the outbreak of the war, on 
August 25, 1939. 

The war aims which America professed, 
notably the assurances of self-determination 
for all peoples in the Atlantic Charter, should 
certainly have held good for Poland, the first 
nation to take up arms against Hitler. But 
under the pressure of supposed wartime ex- 
pediency the American and British Govern- 
ments first surrendered the principle of Po- 
lish territorial integrity, then accepted what 
have now proved to be worthless Soviet 
promises about “free and unfettered elec- 
tions” in Poland and respect for Polish in- 
dependence within changed frontiers. 

It was through Mikolajczyk that Soviet 
good faith was put to the test. The experi- 
ment very nearly cost him his life. It was 
agreed at the Yalta Conference of the Big 
Three in February 1945, that almost half 
of Poland should be ceded to the Soviet 
Union. Poland was to receive so-called com- 
sensation in the shape of German territory 
in the west for its loss in the east. 

At the same time the existing provisional 
government in Poland, a purely Soviet cre- 
ation of Red Quislings, was, in the words of 
the Yalta pact, “to be reorganized on a 
broader democratic basis, with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
from Poles abroad.” The question of par- 
ticipation of democratic leaders inside Po- 
land was summarily disposed of when the 
Soviet authorities, violating a safe conduct, 
arrested all the surviving prominent mem- 
bers of the Polish nationalist underground 
movement. 

The question of participation on the part 
of Poles living abroad posed an agonizing 
dilemma for Mikolajezyk, who had been 
Prime Minister of the Polish Government-in- 
exile in London until the latter part of 1944, 
and for other Polish patriots abroad. 
Against participation it could be argued that 
the Yalta agreement was an illegal and un- 
just settlement of vital issues affecting Po- 
land without consulting anyone qualified to 
speak for Poland, that the territorial muti- 
lation of the country should not be accepted, 
that Soviet promises of free and unfettered 
elections were not to be trusted. These 
considerations were decisive for the majority 
of the members of the Polish Government-in- 
exile, 

On the other hand, and this consideration 
doubtless influenced Mikolajczyk’s decision 
to return to Poland, Poles who remained in 
exile could not hope to take a direct part in 
their country’s reconstruction, at least in 
the immediate future. Perhaps there was a 
faint chance that American and British dip- 
lomatie influence could help to prevent the 
transformation of Poland into a Communist 
police state. Himself the son of a farm 
worker, the lifelong leader of the democratic 
Peasant Party, Mikolajezyk could not very 
plavsibly be represented as a fascist or an 

tocrat, 

This question whether to reject Yalta lock 
stock and barrel or to return to Poland and 
try to make the best of a very bad situa- 
tion was one on which honorable men could 
honorably differ. The issue now is only of 
historical importance. For Mikolajczyk’s ex- 
perlence proved beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that there is no possibility of free, inde- 


pendent, peaceful political opposition activ- 
ity under the dictatorship which has been 
imposed on Poland by its present Communist 
masters. 

Mikolajezyk went to Poland as Second Vice- 
Premier and Minister of Agriculture. From 
the beginning he must have realized that he 
faced an almost hopeless struggle. The po- 
litical police, which possessed arbitrary pow- 
ers of arresting and banishing people to con- 
centration camps, was completely under Com- 
munist control. The Peasant Party was 
persecuted in every possible way. Its meet- 
ings were broken up; its active members were 
arrested and often tortured; its newspapers 
were suppressed. 

The election that was held in January 1947 
was described as a fraudulent farce by prac- 
tically every independent correspondent who 
watched the proceedings. A wave of terror- 
ism preceded the voting and there was no 
pretense of safeguarding either the secrecy 
of the ballot or the honest counting of the 
votes. 

With all means of legal political struggle 
blocked, with a new wave of terrorist repres- 
sion going on in other Communist-domi- 
nated states, such as Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary, with mounting evi- 
dence that his own arrest and execution 
or assassination were probable Mikolajczyk 
decided that his life outside Poland would 
be more useful than his death in Poland. 
His retreat was an honorable retreat, only 
undertaken after he had done everything 
in his power for freedom and democracy in 
Poland. It marks the end of the illusion 
that the Communist lion and the democratic 
lamb could or would lie down peacefully 
together. 

Mikolajezyk has now reached this coun- 
try. It is to be hoped that he will find time 
to write his memoirs. His story of what 
actually happened in Poland since its so- 
called liberation will be informative and 
authoritative. He should have interesting 
things to tell about how the leaders of the 
American and British Governments, behind 
closed doors, double-crossed the Polish peo- 
ple and betrayed their professed war aims 
in pursuing the utopian mirage of appeasing 
Stalin. 

After Mikolajezyk’s experience there can 
be no hope that the Communist grip on 
Poland can be broken by peaceful means, 
by free expression of the people’s will at the 
ballot box. What is in store for that un- 
fortunate country is an intensification of 
totalitarian terror, aimed at destroying the 
last remains of independent political and 
intellectual life, at converting Poland into 
an eighteenth Soviet Republic. 

This attempt will fail in the face of the 
determination the Polish people have shown 
to be free, in the face of the unshaken and 
unshakable devotion of the Polish people to 
their patriotic and religious ideals. Mean- 
while there are several things America should 
do as a kind of atonement for the wrong 
which was inflicted on the Polish national 
cause with the acquiescence of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

First, the Yalta Agreement, which was 
never submitted for the approval of Con- 
gress, should be formally repudiated and an- 
nulled by the American Government. It is 
a recognized principle in law and equity that 
a contract which has been systematically vio- 
lated by one of the partners is not binding 
on the other. Yalta was widely interpreted 
in this country as a kind of bargain, a sur- 
render of large historic Polish territories in 
the east in return for German territory in the 
west and an assurance that the Polish people, 
within new boundaries, should be free to 
chocse their own form of government. But 
the Soviet side of the bargain has conspicu- 
ously not been kept. Soviet military con- 
trol of Poland has been unscrupulously used 
to ferret out and destroy Polish patriotic 


organizations and to clamp down on the 


country a dictatorship headed by trained 
Moscow agents. If America would formally 
repudiate the Yalta agreement, already ren- 
dered null and void by Soviet bad faith, if 
it would affirm Poland's right to Lvov and 
Wilno and other territory of which that coun- 
try was robbed there would be a wave of 
heartening encouragement for those under- 
ground forces which, we may be sure, still 
exist in Poland, and are working for the coun- 
try’s ultimate freedom from Russian and 
Communist domination. 

We should also open our hearts and con- 
sciences in the matter of the European DP’s. 
There are at least a million human being, 
Poles, Balts, Jews, Ukrainians, Russians, 
Yugoslavs, who are men and women with- 
out a country because they will not return 
to lands which are under totalitarian tyr- 
anny. During the war immigration to this 
country was largely suspended. Without in 
the least endangering our own economic sta- 
bility, we could certainly admit a large and 
fair share of these unfortunate stranded vic- 
tims of a war which unfortunately has left 
Europe half slave and half free. 

I think there should be a definite priority 
for DP’s who fought for the United Nations’ 
cause during the war. The great majority of 
these are Poles, formerly members of the 
army of General Anders and of other Polish 
military units. Men who fought against one 
type of totalitarianism and who are political 
refugees from another type could be counted 
on, in the great majority, to be good Amer- 
ican citizens, to appreciate and cherish the 
liberty under law which they would find in 
this country. 

The Communist wave which has tempo- 
rarily submerged Poland and other east Euro- 
pean countries and which is beating at the 
United States itself raises important moral 
issues. Communist propagandists and apol- 
ogists are hard at work all the time, trying 
to defame and discredit democracy. 

To this propaganda offensive there is an 
easy and overwhelming answer. In the 
Soviet Union, so grotesquely misrepresented 
as the paradise of the so-called common man, 
there are more slaves than there were in 
the United States when Abraham Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
mst probable figure for the unfortunate 
human beings who are slaves of the Soviet 
political police, the most mercilessly ex- 
ploited class in the world, working unlim- 
ited hours for a bare subsistence pittance, 
watched by armed guards and ferocious dogs, 
is cight or ten million. A recent book by 
two Russian experts on the subject, David 
Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky, gives the loca- 
tion of no less than 125 slave reservations 
in Russia, areas which are being developed 
solely or largely with slave labor. We should 
miss no opportunity to hammer home offi- 
cially and privately in the Social and Eco- 
nomic Commission of the United Nations 
and elsewhere, that the Soviet Union is the 
greatest slave state in history. That is the 
decisive reply, final and unanswerable, to 
Communist propaganda against American 
institutions and the American way of life. 





leomargarine Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
subjects which is of widespread d'scus- 
sion in the newspapers and over the radio 
concerns existing taxes on margarine. 
Congressmen are receiving many letters 
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daily, setting forth the requests of house- 
wives that this unfair tax be eliminated. 
I believe Members of Congress will be in- 
terested in a recent radio address by a 
highly regarded and well-known com- 
mentator, Hubert W. Kregeloh, of Sta- 
tion WSPR, at Springfield, Mass. His 
statement follows and is entitled “Dis- 
crimination Against Margarine”: 


The cost of living is sometimes unneces- 
sarily high because powerful special interests 
are in a position to influence Government to 
legislate in their favor rather than in the 
interest of the people. The latter often must 
pay a high price in money, inconvenience, 
and inefficiency. The culprits are found in 
every group. We have industrial, labor, 
agricultural, and real-estate lobbies—all out 
to corner the biggest possible hunk of the 
national economic pie for themselves with 
complete indifference to the interests of ev- 
erybody else, all threatening the politicians 
with dire reprisals if they do not get their 
way, all seeking to confuse the public as to 
their motives. 

One battle involving unfair special inter- 
est pressure, which has just broken out with 
renewed fury, is the struggle of the marga- 
rine producers against governmental dis- 
crimination prompted by the successful ma- 
nipulations of the powerful dairy lobby. 
Largely unknown to the general public, this 
struggle has been going on for about half a 
century in the United States. It is a fan- 
tastic story of greed and intrigue—one 
which, most people would probably think, 
could not occur in our free enterprise de- 
mocracy. Yet the dry fact remains that for 
several decades State and Federal authori- 
ties have combined to keep margarine off the 
American market, to deal the manufactur- 
ers, sellers, and consumers of margarine so 
many chicaneries and obstacles that it is 
surprising they didn’t throw in the sponge 
long ago. 

But now, the high cost of living and the 
exorbitant price of butter have provided 
the margarine industry with perhaps their 
best chance to enlist public and congres- 
sional support in their fight against the un- 
yielding dairy lobby. Very shortly Congress 
will be called upon to alleviate the mali- 
ciously created and entirely unnecessary 
plight of the margarine industry. Now is 
therefore the time for interested consumers, 
particularly housewives, to make their 
wishes known to their Representatives in 
Congress. The dairy lobby is going to fight 
its usual vigorous and cleverly prepared bat- 
tle behind the scene. Their efforts may 
prevail again unless public pressure is un- 
mistakably strong. 

On the margarine side, the offensive has 
been launched. by the American Margarine 
Manufacturers, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, and the American Soybean Association— 
the vegetable fats in margarine being chiefly 
derived from soybean and cottonseed oil. 

These three parties are acting in their own 
interest, of course. In order to make money 
they want to sell more margarine, just as— 
for the same reason—the dairy farmers want 
us to eat butter, and butter only. Only it so 
happens that the interest of the margarine 
industry is also the interest of the American 
consumer. 

The very word “margarine” releases in the 
dairy farmer reactions comparable to what 
goes on in Mr. Molotov when you say 
“bourgeois monopoly—capitalist.” Here is 
the problem in a nutshell: 


medical scientists say it will do everything 
for you, from the standpoint of nutrition, 
that butter can do. Moreover, it could be 
sold, were it not for artificial restrictions, 
at about half the cost of butter and still yield 


a reasonable profit to manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. To eliminate this com- 
petition, the dairy farmers have done three 
things, and have done them successfully for 
decades. First, they have engaged in a mis- 





chievous campaign designed to discredit 
margarine and to make the public ground- 
lessly suspicious of the product. Second, 
they have used their political influence to 
have a heavy tax placed on margarine, so 
that the price in the store would be needlessly 
high. Third, they have caused the authori- 
ties to hamstring the industry with so many 
restrictions and regulations that production 
has been limited and sales obstructed. In 
four States out of the 48. reports the Indus- 
trial Surveys Co., of New York, “regulations 
are so deliberately complicated that practi- 
cally no margarine at all is sold.” 

The campaign to discredit the product is 
now finally folding up. More and more peo- 
ple understand that margarine is tasty, 
nutritious and is produced under strictly 
sanitary conditions. Industrial Surveys Co. 
reports that more than four out of five 
of all American families now use at least 
some margarine in their homes. The sur- 
vey, published on January 28, revealed that 
almost 32,000,000 families, or more than 80 
percent of the Nation’s total, now include 
margarine among their purchases. This 
compares with approximately 65 percent of 
American families 2 years ago. Indeed, the 
figures are even more impressive if one bears 
in mind that in four States taxes and red tape 
keep the sale of the product to practically 
nil. Eliminating these four States and using 
only the families of the other 44, Industrial 
Surveys found that in fact 88 percent of the 
households are consumers of margarine. 

For years, scientists have conducted labo- 
ratory tests with butter and margarine on 
rats and mice—with the result that no differ- 
ence in food value was found. In its cur- 
rent issue, Time magazine reports on the 
findings of an experiment conducted by 
three eminent medical scientists of Chi- 
cago on human beings. The magazine states 
that the doctors picked two orphan asylums 
where diets could be strictly controlled. In 
one institution, 160 children were given only 
margarine—for bread, on vegetables, and in 
pastry and frying. In another institution, of 
107 children, only butter was used. The 
three scientists have just reported the re- 
sults of the 2-year test in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. They 
found there was no real difference between 
the two groups of children—in height, weight, 
or hemoglobin and red cell count. General 
health seemed to favor the margarine boys 
and girls, but the doctors warned that other 
variables probably were responsible for the 
slight difference. Their conclusion was this: 
“Whether the greater part of the fat of the 
diet is derived from vegetable or animal 
sources has no effect on growth and health 
* * © Margarine is a good source of table 
fat in growing children.” 

At a recent Congressional hearing, a repre- 
sentative of the radio industry said the 
trouble with Petrillo, boss of the American 
Federation of Musicians, was that he is de- 
termined to uninvent the phonograph. Many 
a dairy lobbyist agrees wholeheartedly with 
this statement, where Petrillo is concerned. 
Yet his furious efforts to uninvent margarine, 
as far as the United States is affected, are 
just as harmful and absurd. We run here 
once again into the old, old story of the 
double standard. 

In their fight to keep margarine from 
American tables, the dairy lobby resorted to 
another handy trick, based on the popularity 
of the yellow color for butter. They got the 
authorities to slap an astronomically high 
tax on colored, or yellow, margarine. This 
helps to restrict the sale of the product in 
two ways. First, the price difference be- 
tween yellow margarine and butter had be- 
come too insignificant before the rapid rise 
of the latter, to tempt the consumer to buy 
a product regarding which there still existed 
some prejudice. Second, the sale of the 
much cheaper white margarine suffered be- 
cause the housewife neither liked the pale 
color herself nor cared to listen to complaints 
from other members of the family. Of course, 
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there is an alternative. The housewife can 
mix the coloring into the white margarine 
herself, but the extra chore involved is fre- 
quently a deterrent. The reason housewives 
want their margarine colored yellow is that 
yellow is an appetizing and traditional color 
for a spread for bread. Butter itself is arti- 
ficially colored yellow (with the same harm- 
less coloring material used in margarine) 
during several months of the year and is nat- 
urally yellow only when cattle are pasture 
fed. Further, butter is the only food product 
employing artificial coloring which is not 
required to so state on the package. 

In an editorial today, praising Governor 
Dewey and the New York Legislature for 
suspending the prohibition against use of 
margarine in public institutions in that 
State, the New York Times writes that the 
battle to free margarine from unfair and dis- 
criminatory restrictions that have existed 
since 1886 is, however, still far from won. 
Only Congress can rectify that injustice 
which burdens most of all those who can 
least afford to buy butter at present prices 
and which adds to the labor of busy house- 
wives who now have to color their marga- 
rine in their own kitchens. Congress has all 
the facts it needs on this question, but has it 
also the courage and the common sense to 
act? asks the Times. 

The price problem mentioned in the edi- 
torial is today the crux of the dispute. 
Whether or not one wishes to believe the pro- 
testations of the dairy lobby that present 
butter prices and profits are entirely rea- 
sonable is beside the point. The point is 
that millions of Americans, squeezed by the 
high cost of living generally, just cannot 
afford to purchase butter at present prices. 
These people should be given the opportu- 
nity of buying margarine under the condi- 
tions and at the low prices the industry is 
willing to offer once it is freed from taxes 
and chicanery. Otherwise there is danger 
that many families in the lower income 
brackets cannot include in their diet the 
amount of fats necessary for the mainte- 
nance of good health. And it might be 
brought out in this connection that neither 
butter nor any other focd is taxed by the 
Federal Government. 

Recently in Washington W. Averell Har- 
riman, Secretary of Commerce, former Am- 
bassador to Moscow, and one of our million- 
aires, said: “I’ve been eating margarine 
since the war, and I can’t tell the difference 
from butter. I’m surprised that people pay 
a dollar a pound for butter.” 

Summing it up, it is high time that the 
stranglehold of the selfish dairy lobby on our 
pocketbooks is broken. If the dairy farmers 
don’t like the prospect that margarine is 
bought in larger quantities, that is just too 
bad. Free competition and the availability 
of more and more value for one’s money 
should be the essence of our free-enterprise 
system. The dairy farmers should defend 
themselves—not through political pressure 
to ban the competition, but by seeking 
means to bring down the price of butter. 
In the meantime, the American housewife 
will do well to tell Congress she wants to 
have the discriminatory taxes and restric- 
tions on margarine removed in 1948. 





Trafic Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my pleasure to speak to the third 
annual meeting of the National Commit- 
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This National Committee for Traffic Safety 
was formed as a committee of the National 
Council at the 1943 Congress to consider post- 


tee for Traffic Safety, which met in the 
city of Washington on Friday last. 

This committee was formed 3 years 
ago upon the request of the President of 
the United States. 

There is no more pressing problem in 
our country than the need to control ac- 
cidents on the streets and highways. 
This committee includes in its member- 
ship, representatives from every walk of 
life. The committee has developed a 
unity of action and is making real 


progress. 

At the request of some of my colleagues, 
I am inserting my remarks in the Recorp 
that some of the history and the objec- 
tives of this strong committee may be 
more generally known. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary for me 
to remind you that these are serious days. 
Our country is faced with problems much 
greater than actual war imposed. The eyes 
of the entire world are looking toward this 
great country, this powerful Government, 
and to the people you and I represent. 
There is hunger, anxiety, panic, hardships, 
desperation, privation, war, and threat of 
war throughout most of the world. 

On Capitol Hill at this very hour the ques- 
tion is being debated as to how far this 
country shall go in sharing its wealth to turn 
back the selfishness, the aggressiveness, and 
the forward march of a social and political 
pl oby so out of Keeping with our own. 
Perhaps some of you may have the feel- 
ing that traffic safety is an unusual subject 
for a Representative in Congress to be dis- 
cussing—especially in these days when such 
vital and important problems must be con- 
sidered if America is to go forward. 

To me it is a perfectly n-tural thing to 
be discussing safety here. Sincerely, I be- 
lieve that there are few, if any, problems fac- 
ing our Nation more vital or more impor- 
tant than to stop the needless annual 
slaughter of 100,000 Americans, the injury 
of 10,000,000 more, involving as well an eco- 
nomic loss of more than $6,000,000,000 a 
year, 

Expressed in dollars and cents, this $6,000,- 
000,000 is, in round figures, the amount of 
money suggested for use by this country in 
the first year of the European Recovery 
Program, 

Does the country want to continue to see 
100,000 lives lost each year by accidents that 
could be prevented? Is this what we are 
willing to endure merely because it takes a 
little time and effort to prevent it? I do not 
believe so. 

I do not believe—I refuse to believe—that 
a country known around the world for its 
humanitarian instincts is willing to see one- 
tenth of a million of its citizens struck down 
neeglessly each year, and another 10,000,000 
injured, shrugged off as something that can- 
not be helped. 

It can be helped! 

If 100,000 men, women, and children died 
in 1 year of some dreaded disease, that 
medical science knew how to prevent, you 
can be sure that we would soon see to it 
that steps were taken to prevent it. 

We know how to prevent accidents. We 

now it after more than 30 years of research 
and experiment by the National Safety Coun- 
cil and other safety organizations. But we 
cannot wipe out this national scourge of 
accidental death and injury until the Ameri- 
can people use and apply the remedies we 
have available. 

So, today every public official of whatever 
level, every citizen no matter where he lives 
or what he does, must join in a great united 
effort to cut this accident toll. We must 
make America a land of the safe as well as a 
land of the free. 


war traffic and safety planning. In a year 
the committee decided that it could do more 
effective work as an independent group, and 
such became its status in October 1944, un- 
der the name of the National Committee for 
Postwar Traffic Safety. Forty national or- 
ganizations then constituted the committee. 

In April 1945 the word “postwar” was 
dropped. Until the end of 1946, the National 
Safety Council provided the staff, facilities, 
and principal financing of the committee. 
Last year your group began functioning un- 
der independent financing based upon volun- 
tary contributions of the member organiza- 
tions. 

In the recommendations of the Highway 
Safety Conference there was a proposal for 
three national committees, of equal and in- 
dependent status, to develop the President's 
national program, One of these was to be 
represented by Federal departments. One 
was to include the associations of State offi- 
cials, and the other civic, professional, and 
commercial groups constituting the body of 
organized public support for traffic safety. 
It was then suggested in the President’s ac- 
tion program that an expanding national 
committee for traffic safety might constitute 
this third organization. 

Your committee took immediate steps to 
this end and you have expanded from 40 
national organizations to 85 national organ- 
izations, and so, then, this gre’ ter number is 
recognized as the National Group Coordi- 
nating National Support for the President's 
Recommendations. 

I dare say that few of you realize that the 
national organizations, represented by you, 
sitting in this luncheon room this noon, have 
in these 85 groups a total of 145,376 State 
and local clubs or units. Without elimi- 
nating duplications, the aggregate group 
membership of those organizations repre- 
sented by you number 115,984,287 people. 

Your 85 organizations publish 99 monthly 
magazines or bulletins with a reader circula- 
tion of over 20,000,000. You have repre- 
sented in this National Committee for Traffic 
Safety the greatest potential force ever ral- 
lied to the support of one cause. 

But I challenge you today that, as great 
as this potential power is, none of you and 
none of us realized the power of this com- 
bined safety organization. If the proponents 
of universal military training had this much 
power behind that piece of legislation, it 
would pass both Houses of the Congress and 
be signed by the President in a single day. 

If those who seek funds for the recovery 
of Europe had this support, the money would 
have been available a half year ago. If those 
who feel that this country should have the 
strongest and hardest-hitting Air Force 
known to science and to the brains of man, 
the planes and all that go with them would 
be already in the air. Even still greater ex- 
periments and studies would be on the draw- 
ing board. 

Never have I seen such power behind an 
unselfish, humanitarian, and universal ap- 
peal, 

Indeed, progress has been made in the last 
quarter of a century in controlling accidents. 
The traffic fatality rate per mile has dropped 
steadily since the President’s conference. 
Those States which are really active in public 
support have a much better record in 1947 
than those in which there is no organized, 
coordinated public-support function. 

The 27 active public-support States have a 
fatality rate of 7.6 per mile. The national 
average is 8.6. The 21 States without or- 
ganized public support show a rate of 8.9. 

While public support cannot claim all the 
credit, I do feel that official and organized 
support goes a long way in the development 
of the favorable trend. What I am trying 
to say is that this national committee with 
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its tremendous membership, its outstanding 
leadership, with its technical engineers, its 
representatives from every walk of life— 
which include labor, law, medicine, the par- 
ent-teacher organizations, automobile asso- 
ciations, the National Safety Council, the 
Boy and Girl Scout movements, the women's 
clubs, the veterans’ organizations, municipal 
and public works associations, insurance 
companies, railroads, coal, iron, steel, the 
Red Cross, civil engineers, newspapers, the 
chiefs of police, the letter carriers, to mention 
but a few—are only scratching the surface 
when it comes to a forceful, driving, intelli- 
gent movement to reduce to a minimum the 
accidents on the streets and highways of this 
great, free country. 

Would that I had the power to inspire you 
to go back to your own organizations and to 
your own respective sections of the country to 
take up a real evangelistic campaign to save 
our country from this needless waste of 
precious human life. 

And, now, may I, in utter simplicity, draw 
from my own experience two illustrations to 
show first how each of you can wield tre- 
mendous power in your communities, and, 
second, the importance of planning your 
safety program and thoroughly working the 
plan. 

I had served 4 years as a traffic judge when 
my constituents urged that I announce my 
candidacy for the place of fire and police 
commissioner. They elected me to that office 
by a vote which gave me confidence to do 
the job ahead. Cliff Penland, a pioneer in 
publit safety, a Tennessean by birth, but 
educated in the safety field at Rochester, 
N. Y., was brought to Memphis by a group 
who had voluntarily taken upon themselves 
the task of promoting public safety. 

They had come a long way with their lim- 
ited means and with few supporting person- 
nel. His work had been taken over by the 
chamber of commerce and was rapidly ex- 
panding. A fortnight after I took the oath 
of office, he came to my office to get my views 
as a newly elected police commissioner. 
But in a quiet, methodical way, and with a 
clear-cut demonstration of full and complete 
knowledge and adequate preparation, he did 
more, he sold me on the importance of public 
safety. After an hour, he ha positively in- 
spired me to undertake a complete remodel- 
ing of our enforcement facilities. As well 
he gave me vision for the future. I shall 
never grow tired in expressing my appreci- 
ation for this interview. We made the nec- 
essary physical changes. We appropriated 
more money for more manpower. We im- 
proved the physical facilities. We were the 
first city south of the Ohio River to put in 
a police radio system, accepted in due time 
the two-way radio system, established an 
accident-prevention bureau in the police de- 
partment. sent our men to Northwestern and 
to Yale and to the FBI Academy, attended 
regularly the National Safety Council con- 
gresses, sought the counsel of able traffic 
engineers, made several city-wide traffic sur- 
veys, established a violations bureau in con- 
nection with the municipal court. Without 
recounting further so much that is old to you, 
in developing a well-rounded safety program, 
we went on to win the first prize in the Na- 
tional Safety Council's safety contest in 1937, 
in competition with cities not only in our 
own population class but with cities regard- 
less of population. 

What one man did to inform and to chal- 
lenge a responsible municipal officer can be 
done by each of you if you will but make 
the effort. 

While I was commissioner of public safety, 
the city of Memphis established the first 
automobile compulsory inspection stations 
in the world. We required an examination 
of the safety devices of all automobiles three 
times each year. That was done during the 
very depth of the depression when every 
citizen counted pennies, much less dolicrs. 
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I recognized the value of such a program 
to the saving of human life. At the same 
time I felt that there would accrue a very 
definite economic value. It was necessary 
to reconcile needed ordinances and to pass 
others. A fee of $1 was fixed to cover the 
three inspections. When the matter was 
mentioned to the automobile dealers and re- 
pair people, there was immediate objection. 
Even the automobile clubs and some of 
the safety organizations were not enthusi- 
astic. Some private citizens thought it was 
but another move to tax the owner of an 
automobile. 

_ So, then, began the slow process of molding 
public opinion. We met with small groups 
of all of these organizations to which I have 
made reference. We had conferences with 
the public press and the radio. We trained 
the attendants with great thoroughness; we 
equipped them with distinctive white uni- 
forms and drilled them by day and by night 
in the fundamentals of courtesy. For a week 
or 10 days we planned and publicized a gala 
opening. On the morning the station 
opened, representatives from the Chamber 
of Commerce, from labor unions, schools, 
luncheon clubs, service clubs, and every or- 
ganization of any consequence, were invited 
vo sit on the platform and participate in a 
brief ceremony presided over by the mayor 
of the city. When the band struck up a 
lively tune, the ribbon was cut, and a long 
line of municipal automobiles began to pass 
through the inspection lanes. 

The troubles were over. The public had 
accepted an innovation. The public*would 
dare any administration to abolish the prac- 
tice now. 

I have always maintained that the public 
will go along with you if your safety pro- 
gram is sound and you take the people into 
your confidence. 

The newspapers of the country will give 
unlimited space to any safety program in 
any local community and in any State sub- 
division if it is intelligently, practically, and 
constantly presented. The radio will extend 
itself if those offering safety programs will 
use good, common, horse sense in develop- 
ing an attractive program to which people 
will listen. Public officials will support your 
program if you are constantly alert, coopera- 
tive, helpful, and intelligent in your presenta- 
tion. 

Local officials sometimes change frequently. 
Your selling campaign must be a continuing 
one. It should be one not of antagonism, 
unless your public officials are without reason 
or responsibility. Then, should it be neces- 
sary, you have the popular cause and the 
votes to take care of them. 


We have the power unlimited. Will we 
use it? 
Surely, there is much to be done. I feel, 


as you do, that our country has the char- 
acter, the intelligence, the resources, and the 
genius to ever remain great. But, in closing, 
we must be reminded that our country has 
been strong because we have been a Christian 
Nation. 

Some years ago on an Easter morning I 
took my younger son and one of his pals, 
an English boy temporarily residing in this 
country, to a sunrise meeting at Arlington 
National Cemetery. As we sat there in that 
beautiful amphitheater among some 35,000 
people, we watched the sun break over the 
horizon in the East. 

The services were about to begin. In the 
distance the Knights Templar were march- 
ing to their places behind a military band 
which was playing softly Onward Christian 
Soldiers. 

Almost instantly there appeared at the box 
immediately to the right of the speaker's 
stand an old man in uniform, on the arm of 
a handsome young military aide. The old 
gentleman's overcoat, so seldom used, was 
much too large to protect the frail body on 


which it hung. Without a spoken word 
every man, woman, and child in that vast 
audience rose quietly. 

This great old soldier stood erect and cast 
his eyes from left to right, and, almost in 
painful silence, minutes seemed to pass as he 
stood looking over that throng of people. He 
sat down. I could not help but think that 
he was acknowledging humbly the quiet rec- 
ognition of his fellow countrymen for his 
marvelous leadership in the last war. 

I said to these two boys: “You have been 
privileged to participate in a most dramatic 
scene. That was Gen. John J. Pershing, the 
General of the Armies. We just stood in 
recognition of our admiration, respect, and 
love for a great soldier. In a moment we 
shall stand again, but this time in recogni- 
tion of the great Prince of Peace.” 

My friends, in deep humility and with 
earnest sincerity, we must—as individuals— 
and as a Nation—stand up for the great 
teachings brought by the Saviour of the 
world. 

We must have the heart and the vision and 
the will to build our country greater upon 
the fundamental teachings of the one who 
gave us the two great commandments: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” 

There is a reverence about a campaign to 
save lives. Let us stand up and use the 
power unlimited from on high. 





Poland: Victim of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best writers and speakers on the sub- 
ject of Poland is William Henry Cham- 
berlin, a well-known American com- 
mentator, author, and lecturer. In re- 
marks recently given by him on the win- 
ter program of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc., Western Massachusetts 
Branch, over the facilities of Station 
WSPR, at Springfield, Mass., he set 
forth vividly the failures of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Great 
Britain at their meeting with Stalin at 
Yalta. The European recovery pro- 
gram is part of the price we are paying 
on account of the Yalta agreement. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s remarks are entitled “Po- 
land: Victim cf Appeasement.” They are 
as follows: 

POLAND: VICTIM OF APPEASEMENT 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The Polish people are the flesh-and-blood 
victims of a policy of appeasing Stalin at any 
cost, followed during the war by the Ameri- 
can and British Governments, to the grave 
detriment of American and British national 
interests. Poland entered the unequal 
struggle against Hitler, all the more unequal 
because Stalin acted as Hitler’s ally and 
stabbed the Polish armies in the back while 
they were engaged with the Germans on the 
front, with specific assurance of British sup- 

ort. 
“4 The British Government, as early as March 
31, 1939, assured the Polish Government “all 
support in its power” against aggression. 
This assurance was broadentd and made more 
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specific in the Anglo-Polish agreement of 
mutual assistance, signed on August 25, 1939, 
There were no specific United States treaty 
commitments to Poland. But the four free. 
doms and the Atlantic charter, America’s pro- 
fessed war aims, and the principle, often 
announced by our State, of not recognizing 
territorial changes brought about by force 
were certainly compromised by the tragic se- 
quence of events in Poland. These events 
began with a brutal new partition of Poland 
between Nazi Germany and Communist Rus- 
sia and ended with the incorporation of 
Poland, under an unrepresentative govern- 
ment and most unwillingly, into the ranks of 
the Russian satellite states. To free Poland 
and to undo the evil heritage of appeasement, 
as expressed in the Yalta agreement, should 
be a main objective of American policy in 
Europe. 

After the tide of war on the eastern front 
turned decisively in Russia’s favor in 1943 
and 1944 the Soviet Government drove for- 
ward relentlessly toward the achievement of 
two objectives in Poland. The first was the 
imposition on the Polish people of a made- 
in-Moscow administration, witk veteran 
Comintern agents like Bierut, Radkiewicz, 
Gomulka, and Berman holding key positions. 
The second was to seal Poland’s dependence 
on Russia by deforming the country’s boun- 
daries, taking away the eastern half of the 
country and giving Poland for the time being 
German territory in the West. The possi- 
bility that this territory may be returned to 
Germany in a new partition of Poland is a 
useful carrot for cunning and devious Soviet 
diplomacy to dangle before the noses of Ger- 
man nationalists. 

The realization of Stalin’s ambitions at the 
expense of Poland was greatly aided by the 
weak sppeasement policies of the western 
democracies. As early as the spring of 1942 
the British Government which had urged Po- 
land to enter the war, was apparently willing 
to give away Poland’s eastern provinces as 
part of the price of Soviet alliance. The 
United States Government at that time stood 
firmly by the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and successfully opposed this suggestion. 

But somehow American political force and 
influence on the international scene illogi- 
cally declined as American military power 
increased. Harry Hopkins and other ama- 
teur negotiators who were sent to Moscow 
seemed to be obsessed with the curious idea 
that the United States was accepting, not 
conferring, a favor in pouring $11,000,000,- 
000 worth of lend-lease munitions, food, and 
supplies into Russia. There was never any 
attempt to link up these shipments with the 
observance by the Soviet Government of its 
moral and legal obligation to respect the po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity 
of Poland. 

The first definite acquiescence in the ter- 
ritorial mutilation of Poland was given at 
the Tehran Conference, in the latter part 
of 1943. After this conference, WMston 
Churchill openly spoke in Parliament in 
favor of the so-called Curzon line as the 
eastern frontier of Poland and, put strong 
pressure on the Polish Government to accept 
this proposal. 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt maintained 
a sphinx-like silence on the subject of Po- 
land. He gave an _ ostentatiously warm 
greeting to the Prime Minister of the Pol- 
ish Government, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
when the latter visited Washington in June 
1944. Roosevelt suggested that by personal 
intervention with Stalin he could obtain for 
Poland Lwow and perhaps Wilno. When 
Mikolajezyk, who took Roosevelt’s good 
faith seriously, raised this question in Mos- 
cow in October, Molotov bluntly told him 
that Roosevelt at Tehran, months before the 
suggestion about Lwow and Wilno in Wash- 
ington in June, had accepted the Curzon line 
as the Polish frontier. A desperate appeal 
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from Mikolajezyk to Roosevelt remained 
without reply until the election in Novem- 
ber 1944 was over. When the reply came 
it was completely noncommittal as to the 
questions which Mikolajezyk had asked. 

Mikolajezyk twice went to Moscow in an 
effort to reach an honorable agreement with 
the Soviet leaders. But no such agreement 
was to be had. On one occasion he asked 
Churchill what guaranty there would be that 
the remainder of Poland would remain free 
if the territory east of the Curzon line should 
be ceded to Russia. Churchill assured him 
of the support of Britain and the United 
States. But this support, as later events 
would show, was an extremely weak reed on 
which to lean. 

While pressure on the harassed Polish Gov- 
ernment was intensified and backstairs ne- 
gotiations were preparing the way for the 
final betrayal of Polish independence at Yalta, 
the people of Poland gave one last heroic 
testimonial of their will to be free. This was 
the Warsaw uprising of August and Septem- 
ber 1944. On the eve of the uprising the 
Soviet armies were sweeping across the plains 
of Poland. As they approached the Polish 
capital and the Vistula River, appeals in 
Polish from the Moscow radio station poured 
out. No less than 11 such appeals were moni- 
tored in Great Britain and all called for im- 
mediate uprising. 

Mikolajezyk was in Moscow at that time 
and Stalin assured him the Red army would 
be in Warsaw by August 6. It is against this 
background that one must Judge the decision 
of the commander of the underground army, 
General Komorowski (also known under his 
pseudonym of Bor) to give the signal for an 
all-out uprising. 

At first the revolt was remarkably success- 
ful. The old-city area and many public 
buildings were taken. It was a genuine peo- 
ple’s war. A large part of the Warsaw civilian 
population, men, women, even children 
joined in. 

Every people that took part in the later war 
has its record of deeds of exceptional heroism. 
But there was probably no collectively braver 
action in the course of the whole war than 
this 2-month struggle of an imperfectly 
armed guerilla army and a largely unarmed 
civilian population against a powerful Ger- 
man garrison, equipped with airplanes, tanks, 
and artillery. It was the most glorious and 
most terrible of all Warsaw’s uneven fights for 
freedom. In the end the city was almost 
completely destroyed, block by block. Tens 
of thousands of people lost their lives. The 
remnants of Komorowski’s forces surrendered 
after they had exhausted their last reserves 
of ammunition, foodstuffs and medical 
supplies, 

The sudden stopping of the Russian ad- 
vance after the outbreak of the uprising and 
the Soviet refusal for weeks to permit Amer- 
ican and British airplanes to use nearby 
Soviet air bases in order to support the in- 
surgents raises the suspicion that the Soviet 
rulers deliberately provoked the revolt with 
promises of support which was never forth- 
coming in order to destroy a large part of 
Poland's patriotic underground fighters. 

The climax of appeasement was reached 
at the Yalta Conference of the Big Three 
in February 1945. The Chinese observe the 
anniversary of a date when their government 
accepted oppressive demands by Japan as 
national humiliation day, The anniversary 
of the signature of the Yalta agreement, 
February 11, should be observed as a na- 
tional humiliation day in America and 
Britain. 

The war was professedly being fought for 
the self-determination of all peoples. The 
Polish people had been fighting on the anti- 
Nazi side from the first day of the war. Yet 
none who spoke for the Polish people was 
even admitted to a conference which made 
vitally important decisions about Poland’s 
boundaries and form of government. The 


representative Polish Government in Lon- 
don which had acted as a loyal ally through- 
out the war, which enjoyed the support of 
almost all Poles and people of Polish origin 
who could express a free opinion, was 
brushed aside as nonexistent. The large part 
of Poland which lay to the east of the so- 
called Curzon line was assigned to Russia 
without any consultation of the wishes of 
the inhabitants. The Red quisling regime 
in Poland which existed only by virtue of 
Soviet bayonets was provisionally recog- 
nized, with the face-saving declaration that 
it should be reorganized, with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
from Poles abroad. This new government 
was to be pledged “to the holding of free 
and unfettered elections as soon as pos- 
sible on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot.” 

The Yalta agreement is completely inde- 
fensible on any moral grounds. It was a 
crude violation of the ideals and principles 
of American foreign policy. The argument 
that the Yalta terms had to be signed because 
otherwise Stalin might have quit the war in 
a huff will not stand a moment’s serious ex- 
amination, Stalin needed our aid much more 
than we needed his. Had the western de- 
mocracies stood firm on the Atlantic Charter 
and made it clear that they would recognize 
no government except the legitimate one in 
London until free elections could be held in 
Poland the Soviet dictator would, in all prob- 
ability, have come to a reasonable agree- 
ment. 

It was the weakness of the democracies 
that encouraged the Soviet rulers to violate, 
almost from the moment it was signed, the 


promises in the Yalta agreement about free 


and unfettered elections. Patriotic leaders 
of the Polish underground were treacherously 
arrested after they emerged from hiding un- 
der safe conduct. The election, when it was 
finally held in January 1947, was a fraudulent 
farce. 

Blatant Soviet disregard for the Yalta 
agreement has destroyed any moral validity 
it might have had for the American people. 
Twice Americans had shed their blood for 
wars which started in eastern Europe, one in 
Serbia, one in Poland, We cannot, in na- 
tional self-interest, be indifferent to what 
happens in that part of the world. We must 
strive for a free Poland as an integral part of 
a free Europe, 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Economic Council Review of Books 
on the subject of universal military 
training: 

My allusion, last month, to the proposed 
permanent system of conscripting young 
Americans has brought me some letters that 
are frightening in their ignorant trustful- 
ness. A typical one expresses resignation 
to the sad necessity since President Conant, 
of Harvard, “has examined the test at Fort 
Knox and approves it in every detail” and 
therefore supports the bill now pending in 
Congress. (I know nothing about President 
Conant’s statement, myself. It is hard to 
see how an honest person could make such 
a statement and it is incredible that one in 
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President Conant’s position, knowing the 
trust that many Americans so lamentably 
place in publicized names, could make it 
publicly.) 

Permanent conscription of Americans must 
destroy fundamental American law and 
change the future of mankind. It is mon- 
strous frivolity to decide such a question on 
anyone’s say-so, On guesses about unknow- 
able future events, on Gallup polls and jour- 
nalists’ slants, and a public-relations expert's 
show-window test put on (with human 
beings) as a propaganda stunt apparently 
to influence the persons compelled to pay 
for it. 

This question demands ordinary good 
judgment. It requires the use of reason, 
which God gives to men—not to sheep. 
Ordinary good judgment, used by every nor- 
mal person during his every waking hour, 
is a rational deduction from past experience. 

Past experience with universal military 
training is ample, verified, unquestionable, 
and very recent history. Every grade school 
child would know it if American children 
were not conscripted; obviously compulsory 
State schooling cannot teach its little con- 
script the unbiased truth about conscription. 
Free schools could do that—and did, within 
my memory. In this country, however, any- 
one can still learn the facts about universal 
military training in a few hours with a good 
encyclopedia. In simple honesty, nobody 
can express any opinion about universal 
military training until he knows these facts, 

I have space only to indicate their out- 
line. The details that I can’t give you are 
important—important to you, and - your 
learning them is your job. Here is a quick 
sketch: 

Universal military training began in France 
in 1793, when George Washington was Presi- 
dent for the second time and French Social- 
ists defeated efferson’s premature attempt 
to take the American Revolution to Europe. 
The reactionary French Socialists imitated 
pagan antiquity. (See Bastiat’s The Law.) 
The ancient Greeks, notably the communist 
Spartans, had UMT for the ruling classes. 
The Roman Republic conquered the known 
world, including Greece, with the Roman 
legions composed of volunteers, but later the 
Roman Emperors reverted to conscription in 
their then-reactionary tyranny that de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire. (This is admir- 
ably sketched in Haskell’s The New Deal in 
Old Rome, and I wish the Foundation for 
Economic Education or the Committee for 
Constitutional Government would reprint 
that book.) 

While Europe revived through the Dark 
and Middle Ages, military service was vol- 
untary; in feudalism, it was a class privilege 
Volunteers created the modern nations and 
made them great (i. e., military) powers. 
France was a great power, and the United 
States no power at all, when Jefferson and, 
Lafayette attempted a French revolution 
When French Socialists defeated it (some- 
what as the Bolsheviks overthrew Kerensky 
and defeated the Russian revolution), the So- 
cialists reverted to Roman imperial con- 
scription; and they made in universal, the 


levee en masse. By distorting the revolu- 
tionary American assertion of human equal- 
ity and combining the distortion with so- 


cialism, they invented modern totalitarian- 
ism. Essential to totalitarianism is UMT 
That is the military system now proposed for 
the United States. 

It has existed in Europe only since 1793. 
Experience with it is therefore recent, fully 
documented, unquestionable, and easily ac- 
cessible to Americans. (Though it is un- 
known in American schools.) 


What are the results of UMT? In France, 


the enthusiasm for liberty aroused in French- 
men by the American example carried the 
conscripts through 20 years of glorious vic- 
Cheering for freedom and for 


tory. their 
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merciless tyrant, Napoleon, they conquered 
all Europe, and collapsed. France has never 
recovered; as a great power, France ended 
in 1814. The French have had UMT ever 
since, and have never won another war. 
England and the United States saved France 
in the First World War but not in the Second. 

The Prussians copied UMT from Napoleon. 
The thoroughly drilled, goose-stepping Prus- 
sians, armed with quick-firing rifles invented 
in England and improved and mass produced 
in the United States, had such unheard-of 
and terrifying fire power against troops not 
so well armed that they won two whirlwind 
wars, of a few months each (1866 and 1870). 
They defeated France. The Germans have 
had UMT ever since and have never won an- 
other war. 

England and the United States have never 
had UMT. England never had conscription 
in wartime until this century; volunteers 
made the British Empire. 

Japan has had UMT since the eighth cen- 
tury. In 1804 the Japanese made a surprise 
raid on Russia, seized Port Arthur, and won 
the battle of Tsushima. The Czar’s govern- 
ment, hampered by logistics and seriously 
endangered internally by the attempted rev- 
olution of 1904-5, accepted President The- 
odore Roosevelt’s offer of mediation and ceded 
some territory to Japan by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (New Hampshire). Japan con- 
tinued the 1,100-year-old system of UMT, 
equipped the conscripts thoroughly and lav- 
ishly with every weapon of modern mechan- 
ized warfare, and has never won a modern 
war. 

(Just one detail: Late in the recent war, 
the Japanese High Command tried to un- 
train its troops, sending them through spe- 
cial camps for quick courses under orders to 
act without orders. This paradox was a 
pathetically bewildered effort to compel men 
to act voluntarily, to force them to be self- 
reliant soldiers who would think and act on 
their own initiative in battle, as the Ameri- 
cans were doing.) 

I think that the obvious world situation 
imperatively requires these United States to 
continue to be the world’s strongest military 
power, not for a decade but for an indefinite 
time tocome. I believe that Americans must 
fight more than one future war against the 
world’s reactionary States; and I know that 
if this country loses a war or destroys Ameri- 
can constitutional law, humane civilization 
ceases to exist. My own judgment, derived 
from the known facts, is that modern mili- 
tary power cannot possibly be maintained by 
a military method as old in principle as an- 
cient Sparta, which in its modern totali- 
varian (universal) form has failed every 
country that has used it. 

And I think that every American's patri- 
otic duty and self-interest demand that he 
learn the facts, form his own judgment, and 
express it vigorously, now. 

You will find the best short history of 
military conscription in this country, and of 
its logical (but as yet brief) extension to 
labor conscription, which is slavery, on pages 
86-90 of a most important book, Total War 
and the Constitution, by Edward S. Corwin, 
McCormick professor of jurisprudence, emer- 
itus, Princeton University. 

With millions of other Americans, you and 
I know that the Constitution of these States 
and their Federation is the legal protection 
of American life, of our property, our homes, 
our liberty, and our actual lives. We know 
that, without this Constitution, the United 
States of America could not have existed, 
and that, without it now, each of us would 
be at the mercy of merciless force and 
cruelty, as German subjects were under 
Hitler’s lawless regime and as Russian sub- 
jects are under Stalin's. 

Nothing is as precious to Americans as 
the Constitution, for every value in our lives, 
and our lives themselves, depend upon it. 
The Constitution has been the safety in 
which Americans lived, a safety which Ameri- 


cans who were born in it took for granted 
as if it were the air they breathed, the solid 
ground underfoot. 

An uneasiness began 12 years ago when 
Americans felt, as they had not since 1860, 
a threat to the Constitution. Then an un- 
precedented thing occurred; for the first 
time, Congress heard a spontaneous roar 
from the whole country, from the people who 
never had spoken before, shouting “No!” to 
the court packing plan. The uneasiness 
continues. Who has not said that this act 
of Congress, that Executive edict, is uncon- 
stitutional? Who hasn’t heard the farmer, 
the taxi driver, the “man in the street” mut- 
tering that he can’t figure out how they 
think it’s constitutional? Countless thou- 
sands are reading the Federal Constitution 
for the first time in their lives. But in the 
present jungle of legalities, how can any 
layman—indeed, any average lawyer—know 
what has been done to it? 

Is the American Constitution still sound? 
Is constitutional law still firmly the citi- 
zen’s protection? If it is not, how has it 
been weakened? What damage has been 
done to it? What must Americans do to re- 
store 1t? What actions taken in ignorance 
or by treacherous design will wreck it com- 
pletely and leave you and me defenseless? 

Total war and the Constitution answers 
these questions. Great learning, intelligence, 
wisdom are packed into this small book; it 
is one to read and reread, not with effort to 
grasp its meaning but for the expansion of 
its meaning in your own thought. This book 
shows you the changes made in the struc- 
ture and powers of American government 
since 1860, especially since 1914, and the ef- 
fect of these changes on the civil law that 
once protected an American citizen’s human 
rights. 

This is not a book for the fabulous ostrich, 
who, when in danger, prefers self-deception 
to self-defense. It is not for the good fellow 
who'll tell you he always looks on the bright 
side, fatuously imagining that “Don’t worry; 
things will work out all right,” is optimism. 
This book is for the genuine optimist who 
wants to know the truth and, when in dan- 
ger, thinks and acts, knowing that right ac- 
tion always defeats wrong action. 

You need not know law to understand 
Total War and the Constitution. ‘The writer's 
intelligence is so easily the master of the 
abstruse subject and of the emotions which 
the facts arouse, that he makes them clear 
to any literate persons and even lightens his 
tone of just moderation with illuminating 
flashes of wit. For example, this is his com- 
ment on a certain precedent destructive of 
civil rights: “I am reminded of the Vermont 
farmer who was asked if he believed in 
baptism by immersion. ‘Sure,’ he said. ‘I've 
seen it done.’” 

The book comprises five lectures which Dr. 
Corwin gave at the University of Michigan. 
The fourth, Total Peace and the Constitution, 
deals with the Charter of the United Nations 
as its provisions demolish American law. 
The final one, the Postwar Constitution, de- 
scribes the tottering wreck of the Constitu- 
tion that remains and shows how little is 
left of due process of law, how nearly you 
and I are now exposed to lawless rule by 
personal whim. 

Dr. Corwin concludes: “I dislike to end on 
so portentous a note. Yet surely the first 
requisite to a solution of difficulties is recog- 
nition of their seriousness. In the present 
case, as in all others in which conditions 
challenge men’s courage and intellectual 
candor, Bishop Butler's famous words, spoken 
two centuries ago, remain applicable: ‘Things 
and actions are what they are and the con- 
sequences will be what they will be; why, 
then, should we desire to be deceived?’” 

If you desire to be deceived, I can name 
offhand a hundred books that will deceive 
you pleasantly. If you desire to protect your 
family, yourself, ycur country, read Total 
War and the Constitution and recognize the 
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seriousness of the difficulties. These are 
times when the only safety is in facing danger 
and taking risks. 

Perhaps I should point out that this book’s 
description of the demolition of American law 
under the impact of war does not imply that 
war causes it. Of course, war is human 
action; it is the actions of numbers of persons 
in groups, as a baseball game is the action of 
18 persons in two groups. The cause of 
human actions, whether in war, baseball, law, 
or politics, is the view of reality which the 
persons acting believe to be the true view. 

I regret that in a few instances Dr. Corwin 
uses the word “democracy” when another 
word would be more strictly accurate, and he 
writes one phrase with which I disagree. 
You will be amused by the very idea of my 
disagreeing with Dr. Corwin about law; that’s 
all right. The phrase is, “sovereignty [of 
Government] which is the source of law.” 

This is like saying, “Thomas Edison, who 
is the source of electric light.” Government, 
the political state, is nothing but an organ- 
ized group of persons, as the Edison Co. is; 
nothing is in the state that isn’t in the per- 
sons; and no person, or group of persons, is 
a source of law. A person is a generator of 
energy, energy generated and controlled by 
his will; but he does not make even the laws 
of mechanical physics according to which his 
own physical energy operates. If Congress- 
men, or the voters who elect them, were the 
source of law, they could make it unlawful 
for the earth to revolve or for men to imagine 
what they cannot see. 

Human beings can discover laws, principles 
existing in the universe; they can make 
forms conforming to these principles and 
use these forms as means of satisfying human 
needs and desires. As Edison discovered a 
principle existing in the nature of things 
and made the means which operate (accord- 
ing to that principle) to light a room when 
I press a button, so men can discover princi- 
ples existing in the nature of man—princi- 
ples called “moral” but nevertheless natural 
principles—and legislators can make legal 
forms which persons can use to protect nat- 
ural human rights (life, individual self- 
control, ownership) and to maintain justice 
in human relationships. 

Also, legislators can—and in the present 
state of human ignorance, usually they do— 
make legal forms that do not conform to 
natural moral principles: statutes that are 
legal but not lawful, so-called laws that men 
cannot use because, like defective wiring, 
they are means by which the principles oper- 
ate to burn down the house instead of to 
light it. Legislators make this error in the 
mistaken belief that “sovereignty [is] the 
source of law.” And by this error they de- 
stroy their states, the people living in these 
states, and themselves—as Hitler did, as all 
tyrants do. 

Human beings are not the source of law, 
as they are not the source of electricity or 
gravitation. The only name for the source 
of law is God, the Creator of all things and 
all life. 

It seems to me so essential that you read 
Total War and the Constitution that I would 
not suggest a rival for your attention even 
had I found a book to rival it. I haven't. 
Not that I haven't tried; the shrillness that 
you hear in my references to universities 
come from my reading so many of their books. 


You may recall that in The Road to Serf- 
dom Dr. Hayek devoted six pages of the chap- 
ter, The Totalitarians in Our Midst, to Dr. 
Edward Hallett Carr, Wilson professor of in- 
ternational politics at College University of 
Wales. Citing Professor Carr’s book, Twenty 
Years Crisis, Dr. Hayek wrote that Professor 
Carr “confessed himself an adherent of ‘the 
historical school of realism [which] had its 
home in Germany and [whose] developments 
can be traced through the great names of 
Hegel and Marx.’ A realist, he explains, is 
‘one who makes morality a function of poli- 
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Always judicial, objective, Professor Carr 


tics’ and who ‘cannot logically accept any 
standard of value save that of fact.’ This 
realism is contrasted, in truly German fash- 
ion, with the utopian thought dating from 
the eighteenth century ‘which was essen- 
tially individualistic. * * * But the old 
morals with their abstract general principles 
must disappear. * * * That without ab- 
stract general principles merit becomes solely 
a matter of arbitrary opinion and that inter- 
national treaties, if they are not morally 
binding, have no meaning whatever, does not 
seem to bother Professor Carr.” 

Professor Carr’s current book is The Soviet 
Impact on the Western World, a title engag- 
ing anyone’s interest today. The Macmillan 
Co. says, truthfully, that Professor Carr “has 
been an important influence on international 
thinking.” I met recently a man who years 
ago was a reader for a German publisher; he 
reported that a certain manuscript was false 
in its facts and implications, and the pub- 
lisher refused it. Another publisher ac- 
cepted it and made a killing in the market— 
and in other ways. The book was Mein 
Kampf. What would be the result, I wonder, 
if all publishers recognized that they are 
morally responsible persons? 

The Soviet Impact on the Western World 
is a typical instance of the influence that 
is coming from many sources in American 
universities now. Its tone is judicial, de- 
tached, impartial. Professor Carr introduces 
it as “an attempt to investigate, not the 
merits or demerits of the Soviet achieve- 
ment, but the extent of its significance for 
western civilization.” (Did you notice that 
word “achievement’’?) 

The contents of this book are worthless, 
but its method should interest you. “After 
1918 the high tide of democracy ebbed with 
bewildering rapidity. It became common- 
place to say that democracy had failed to 
solve social and economic problems and that 
political democracy was not enough.” Presi- 
dent Wilson had “thrown the word ‘democ- 
racy’ into the international arena” and his 
influence established democracies through- 
out Europe. “The sequel provided little in- 
centive * * * to invoke the slogan of 
democracy.” Yet “Marshal Stalin, con- 
sciously or unconsciously usurping Woodrow 
Wilson's role, once more placed democracy 
in the forefront of allied war aims. The 
missionary role which had been filled in the 
First World War by American democracy 
and Woodrow Wilson had passed in the Sec- 
ond World War to Soviet democracy and 
Marshal Stalin. In 1919 democratic institu- 
lions on the model of western democracy 
were installed in many countries; in 1945 
the new political institutions which arose 
(my italics) in eastern Europe [and] had 
arisen earlier in parts of China conformed, 
though rather less slavishly, to the Soviet 
pattern, 

“The challenge thus boldly thrown into 
the international area * * * had been 
announced * * * by Lenin himself.” 
Professor Carr quotes Lenin himself: 

“Proletarian democracy is a million times 
more democratic than any bourgeois democ- 
racy; the Soviet power is a million times 
more democratic than the most democratic 
bourgeois Republic.” “The Soviet democ- 
racy is the maximum of democracy for the 
workers and peasants; at the same time it 
means a break with bourgeois democracy 
and the rise of a new universal-historical 
type of democracy, namely, proletarian de- 
rete or the dictatorship of the prole- 

ariat.” 

Well, there you have the method. Try to 
get a grip on its slipperiness, You can’t say 
that democracy isn’t the rule of the ma- 
jority; it is. You can’t say that “rule” isn’t 
dictatorship; it is. You can’t say that work- 
ers and peasants (farmers, in the United 
States only) aren’t the majority; they are. 


Then what is the most democratic democ- 
racy? 


clarifies the idea. “Confusion of thought is 
often caused by the habit common among 
{ western] politicians and writers of defining 
democracy * * * as ‘self-government’ 
or ‘government by consent.’ What these 
terms define is not democracy, but anarchy. 
Government of some kind is necessary in 
the common interest precisely because men 
will not govern themsleves. ‘Government 
by consent’ is a contradiction in terms; for 
the purpose of government is to compel peo- 
p'e to do what they would not do of their 
own volition.” Frufessor Carr has never 
heard of American constitutional law? 

In sum, this typical—repeat, typical— 
“intellectual” book says goodbye to human 
rights. “The age of individualism now 
drawing to its close stands in history as an 
oasis between the totalitarianism of the 
medieval church and empire and the new 
totalitarianism of the modern world.” “All 
but the blind and the incurable” see that 
“the forces of disintegration latent in indi- 
vidualism” can’t stand against the Soviet 
impact. Perhaps the new totalitarian de- 
mocracy may be a synthesis of individualism 
and Soviet democracy. “The danger for 
the English speaking world lies perhaps most 
of all in its lack of flexibility.” “Much will 
depend on the support which the Soviet 
Union indirectly derives from those men and 
women in the Western World who, diagnosing 
the evils of western society, believe that some 
of the ideas latent in the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion * * * can be invoked to cure them. 
That [this belief] has some validity hardly 
anyone will any longer care to deny.” 

The Professor Carrs are legion. If anything 
is more inexplicable than the fact that rich 
American capitalists support and subsidize 
them and even respect them, it is that these 
intellectuals prepare their own countries, 
open the doors, pave the way, spread down 
the red carpet and welcome with joy the ar- 
rival of the Soviet democracy, whose an- 
nounced intention and first act—invariably, 
without a single exception in 20 countries— 
is to kill these welcoming intellectuals. This 
extermination is ordained: Lenin himseif 
said, “The intellectuals will always betray 
a revolution” and in Soviet “law” it is a crime 
punished by death “to be suspected of lack 
of sympathy for the revolution.” 

Why do they do it when there are so many 
means of suicide that are cleaner and far less 
painful? But, I must admit, not murderous. 

Total War and the Constitution, by Edward 
S. Corwin. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 182 pp. index. $2.50. 

The Soviet Impact on the Western World, 
by Edward Hallett Carr. The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 113 
pp. $2. 

In April Rose Wilder Lane will review a 
book favorable to U. M. T. (Note: N. E. C. 
has as yet taken no position on the U. M. T.) 





Russian Aggression : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Speaker, the ruth- 
less hand of barbaric totalitarianism in 
aggressive advancement of its hideous 
ideology has lowered the iron curtain 
again. Devoid of hope and shut off from 
the light of truth, Czechoslovakia gropes 
in the blackness of despair. Gallant Fin- 
land is being innoculated with Dr. Stalin’s 
needle of contamination. Inevitably she 
will succumb to the virus. 
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The juggernaut rolls on unimpeded and 
almost unchallenged. The democracies 
of western Europe have been reached on 
the Kremlin’s agenda while America 
marks time. We must lend a helping 
hand to those who struggle in desperation 
to stand by the side of the great democ- 
racy of the west or we shall stand or fall 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a letter written by 
Mrs. Charlotte von Beuningen, a citizen 
of Holland and former head of the Dutch 
Red Cross. This letter was addressed 
to Mr. E. H. Lane, of Altavista, Va. The 
fine and constructive spirit of this letter 
commends it to every Member of 
Congress: 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., February 23, 1948. 

DresR Mr. LANE: We have been traveling 
about so much that it is only now that I 
can answer your letter of January 29. 

I am writing about Holland because it 
is my own country and having lived there 
right through the war, the German occupa- 
tion and the years after, I know what is going 
on there. I know also that what is going on 
there is going on all over Europe and that 
this means great danger for the European 
democracies and for the United States. 

Much of Europe’s reconstruction depends 
on the Marshall plan and on the material 
help of America. But even the Marshall 
plan will fail if, together with material aid, 
America does not export to Europe a dynamic 
self-sustaining new spirit, the ideology of 
a God-inspired democracy that will be an 
answer to war in the future. Old Europe is 
so worn out by war, enemy occupation, and 
the groove of traditions that it needs above 
everything an ideology which will give a 
high enough incentive for living, that will 
unite husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, management and labor, nation and 
nation, and make every one of us listen to 
God again and obey Him. William Penn 
said: “Men must be governed by God or they 
will be ruled by tyrants.” If freedom is to 
last we need a pattern of inspired democ- 
racy that makes it more dynamic and effec- 
tive than any form of organized materialism. 

In Holland immediately after the )ibera- 
tion people began very energetically to work 
on the reconstruction of our country. Many 
bridges over our big rivers that were blown 
up by the Germans have been rebuilt, brok- 
en roads reconstructed, dikes mended, all 
the flooded land made dry again; plans to 
rebuild the bombed areas and the stricken 
towns are ready. Three or four families live 
cheerfully in one-family houses because 
they know our Government is going to make 
every possible effort to rebuild the stricken 
areas. 

But now a sort of apathy and hopelessness 
has got in because of lack of material. We 
cannot rebuild houses without brick or wood 
or steel or cement or other building mate- 
rials. We have remade our dikes and the 
land is ready to cultivate again but there is 
no fertilizer, no good seed to plant. Our 
workmen and our farmers are ready to work 
but it is difficult to do a maximum day’s 
work on indigestible bread made of a mix- 
ture of potatoes and second-rate substitutes 
for wheat, hardly any butter or margarine or 
fat, very little meat and sugar, etc. Wages 
are very high but we have so little food and 
textiles that people are unable to buy food, 
clothes, or household linen for their fami- 
lies. After their work they come back to 
crowded houses that are badly heated be- 
cause there is no coal. 

All this is breeding discontent, lack cf en- 
ergy, and hopelessness which holds back the 
speedy reconstruction of our nation and is a 
fertile ground for ideologies creeping in 
which are dangerous to democracy. 
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I believe that America, land of pioneers and 
warm-hearted people whose truly great men 
all listened to God and depended on Him, 
can give Europe a spiritual lead that will 
make their direly needed material help so 
effective that it will unite the European 
democracies into a stronghold for its demo- 
cratic free way of life. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lotty VoN BEUNINCEN. 





Dr. Hugh H. Bennett Speaks of Soil Con- 
servation and Its Relationship to the 
American Economy Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
. leave to-extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a radio interview between 
myself and Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief 
of the United States Soil Conservation 
Service. Dr. Bennett is generally 
known as “the father of soi] conserva- 
tion,” and his reputation is world wide. 
Only recently he was awarded the Col- 
lum gold medal by the American Geo- 
graphical Society for outstanding origi- 
nal contributions to knowledge of the 
earth, its land and water and inhabi- 
tants. The interview, carried by a num- 
ber of Texas stations, follows: 


Mr. FIsHER. I have asked you to take part 
of this program, Dr. Bennett, because I be- 
liev> soil conservation is one of the most im- 
portant matters before us today—in my part 
of Texas as well as all over the country. 

Dr. Berenrett. I am_ glad, Congressman 
FISHER, to have this opportunity to discuss 
soi: conservation. We have done a lot of 
conservation work, but I think I should point 
out that the big job is still ahead of us. 

Mr. FISHER. Well, I know you can give us 
much helpful information and _ advice. 
Everybody knows you are the leading author- 
ity in the field of soil conservation. And, as 
I recall, you have made some first-hand 
studies of our land conditions in west Texas. 

Dr. BENNETT. Yes, I have. My first work 
in Texas began back in 1906, in connection 
with a soil survey of Robertson County. 
Since then I have worked in many other 
counties in the State, and at one time or an- 
other I have either worked in or been in every 
county in the State. This has covered a pe- 
riod of some 40 years. My first experience 
in your part of Texas was in connection with 
soil survey work some 25 years ago—in the 
Edwards Plateau section. 

We have found that erosion is quite general 
in many parts of Texas, even on some of the 
grazing land where ranching has not always 
been managed as well as it might have been. 

Mr. FIsHeER. Yes, sir—I can see that you 
have done some looking around in my coun- 
try, all right, Dr. Bennett. I know for a 
fact that what you say about erosion and the 
need for better range management is quite 
true. That’s why I’m anxious for every 
landowner in my country to hear more about 
soil and water conservation. and to continue 
their interest in helping that good work 
along—for their own gain as well as for the 
public good. 

I have traveled across the country a great 
deal, and have observed some of the damage 
that has been taking place on our farm and 
ranch lands elsewhere, It has been disturb- 


ing to a good many people who have come 
to realize how important sustained agricul- 
tural production is to our national welfare. 
It is disturbing to see anything cutting into 
our production of food and fiber at this time, 
when the demands on us are so great from 
all over the world. 

So I wish you would tell us briefly just 
where we stand now, as far as our good, pro- 
ductive land is concerned. * * * 

Dr. BENNETT. Well, in the first place, Con- 
gressman, we don’t have any too much really 
good land left. Unfortunately, we have al- 
lowed around half of our cropland here in the 
United States to be damaged in some degree 
by erosion. Millions of acres have been 
ruined for any further practical crop produc- 
tion, and other millions of acres have been 
seriously damaged. Moreover, millions of 
acres of grazing land have been damaged by 
this same wasteful process. 

So we find ourselves today all too close to 
the danger line with respect to our supply 
of agricultural land. And about 85 percent 
of that part of our crop and grazing land 
which is still subject to impoverishing ero- 
sion is still lacking the protection of effective 
soil-conservation treatment. 

Mr. FIsHER. Some of that damaged land is 
to be found in Texas, isn’t it, Dr. Bennett? 

Dr. BENNETT. Oh, yes; I am sorry to say. 
Too much of it. No part of the country has 
escaped. Erosion surveys by the Soil Con- 
servation Service show that something like 
half of both the cropland and grazing land 
of Texas has been seriously affected by ero- 
sion. 

All of this damage and waste is unneces- 
sary; 1t can be stopped in a very practical 
way with sound soil conservation and proper 
land use. And it would certainly pay us to 
get this conservation work done as quickly 
as possible, because the cost of uncontrolled 
erosion throughout the Nation amounts to 
more than a billion dollars a year—that is, 
in such measurable items as direct cost to 
farmers and ranchers, contributions to flood 
damage, silting of reservoirs and ditches, and 
so on, not to mention such other costs as 
reduced income and purchasing power of 
farmers and ranchers, and a narrowed tax 
base. We are still losing at least 500,000 
acres of cropland every year, with a still 
larger number damaged in some degree. 

Mr. FisHerR. I am sure this is something 
that any thinking man or woman will agree 
we should do something about without delay. 
I know what you are going to say, Dr, Ben- 
nett—that we are doing something about it. 
But I imagine you'll agree that we still are 
not doing nearly enough. 

Just how is the soil-conservation program 
coming along, anyway? 

Dr. BENNETT. Wonderfully well, Congress- 
man FIsHER—better than I ever expected to 
see as recently as 15 years ago. And you 
are absolutely right—I think we are still not 
moving nearly fast enough. But we do now 
have a great and successful program actively 
under way throughout the United States. 

“Our work is being done through and in 
cooperation with soil-conservation districts, 
organized by the landowners under State 
laws, and supervised by farmers elected by 
their neighbors. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice is helping the districts get the job done 
mainly by supplying technical help. All 
this is being done at the request of the 
district supervisors. 

Mr. FisHeR. These soil-conservation dis- 
tricts are a mighty fine thing, Dr. Bennett: 
We have a lot of them down in. my country. 
I checked up on them the other day and 
was gratified to find that there are 13 soil- 
conservation districts in my congressional 
district alone. These 13 districts take in 
nearly 9,000,000 acres, I believe it is, in 22 
of our 27 counties. Maybe they'll all be in 
districts before very long. 

Dr. BENNETT. I hope so, Congressman, be- 
cause farmers and ranchers everywhere are 
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finding their soil-conservation districts to >e 
the best means ever devised for getting this 
important job done. There are nearly 2,000 
districts in the 48 States, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. They cover more than 
a billion acres and more than three-fourths 
of all the farms in the country. Texas alone 
had 143 districts, including about 127,000,000 
acres, or 75 percent of the State, on the first 
of January. 

The important point, of course, is that 
much good soil- and water-conservation work 
is being done. Up to the first of this year, 
in soil-conservation districts alone, the Soil 
Conservation Service had helped the districts 
prepare more than 500,000 complete farm- 
and ranch-conservation plans, covering near- 
ly 150,000,000 acres. And considerably more 
than 75,000,000 acres already have had the 
planned work applied. Those figures do not 
include many additional millions of acres 
planned and treated under other programs 
in which our Service has taken part. 

Mr. FisHER. That’s a real showing by the 
country’s progressive farmers and ranchers, 
all right. And it indicates to me that any 
money we've appropriated for this soil con- 
servation assistance has been spent to good 
advantage. * * * Do you have any 
figures for my country on that sheet of 
paper there, Dr. Bennett? 

Dr. BENNETT. I do, Clark. I see that in the 
10 of your districts where we have cooperated 
so far, there have been 2,800 conservation 
farm and ranch plans prepared, covering 244 
million acres, with more than a million acres 
already completely treated on January 1 this 
year. 

The conservation treatment has included 
such measures as range seeding, water de- 
velopment, contour planting, construction of 
terraces, strip cropping, and planting cover 
crops. 

Mr. FisHER. I know you've also been doing 
some important flood-control work in my 
country * * * You know that is some- 
thing I’m especially interested in, too, be- 
cause I had something to do with this as a 
member of the old flood-control committee. 

Mr. Bennett. And it’s a highly important 
part of the whole soil conservation under- 
taking, Congressman FisHer. The middle 
Colorado River watershed is one of 11 proj- 
ects in which the Soil Conservation Service 
is engag d in special flood control operations. 
The area authorized for work in this water- 
shed totals some 4,500,000 acres, as I recall; 
and work is now under way in Brown, Cole- 
man, Concho, McCulloch, Mason, Menard, 
Mills, San Saba, and Schleicher Counties— 
on 446,000 acres. Kendall, Runnels, and Sut- 
ton Counties also are in this authorized flood 
control project area. . 

The work here includes terracing, estab- 
lishing grassed waterways, diversions, farm 
ponds, seeding badly eroded acres that con- 
tribute to runoff and heavy silt loads, build- 
ing major gully-control structures and reten- 
tion dikes, and roadside erosion control work 
as it affects flood flows. 

Flood control surveys also have been re- 
sumed in the Concho River Watershed, look- 
ing to congressional authorization for similar 
work. This survey includes Coke, Irion, 
Runnels, Sterling, Tom Green, and part of 
Concho and Schleicher counties. 

Mr. FISHER. We're mighty glad to see this 
good work going ahead that way, Dr. Bennett. 
It’s something that is bound to benefit every- 
body. Of course, we can say the same thing 
for all this soil conservation work, can’t we? 

Dr. BENNETT. That’s right. Practical, 
scientific soil conservation—which deals with 
each important tract of land according to 
its needs and capabilities—benefits the people 
on the land, business and professional people 
in town, our schools and churches, and the 
State and Nation. I could cite numerous 
examples, Many of them have come to my 
attention from your west Texas country. 
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We could talk with the O’Harrows, for ex- 
ample, near Eldorado in the Eldorado-Divide 
Soil Conservation District. They would tell 
us how, by stocking at a rate which allowed 
the range grasses to improve, they were able 
in just a few years to bring back a blanket 
of native forage grasses and overcome bitter- 
weed infestation which had been taking a 
heavy toll of their sheep. Or I could cite 
Tommy Humble at Sterling City, in the 
North Concho Soil Conservation District. He 
would tell how proper stocking had produced 
a larger total yield and is making him more 
money from his sheep than by heavy stock- 
ing. And Joe Vanderstucken of Sonora, in 
the Edwards Plateau Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, who would say that soil depletion is 
just as bad as pests like bitterweed in caus- 
ing small calf, kid, and lamb crops, high 
death losses, large feed bills, and so on. 

I wish there was time to mention some 
of the many other outstanding returns from 
soil conservation work which have been re- 
ported from your west Texas country. 

Mr. FisHer. I don’t think there is any 
question any more about the effectiveness 
and the value of the kind of soil conserva- 
tion work you have been telling us about, 
Dr. Bennett. And I hope there are not 
many—if any—people in my country who 
don't appreciate the importance of soil con- 
servation and want to see it put into effect 
100 percent on our farm and ranch lands. 
The big job now is for us all to pull together 
in working for that goal. 





Plain People in Our Embassies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. DORAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
South Carolina Weekly, Joe Mulieri, edi- 
tor: 

WE NEED PLAIN FOLKS IN OUR EMBASSIES ABROAD 

The reign of terror seems to be raging once 
again in Europe. Russia is on the march, 
and we are afraid that perhaps the Great 
War didn’t accomplish much, We sent a 
lot of guys from South Carolina and every 
State in the Union to be killed only to swap 
six for a half dozen. We got rid of Hitler 
and took on Joe Stalin. 

Our alliance with Russia during the war 
was a matter of expediency. It should have 
been regarded as such allof the time. Stalin 
didn’t fight on our side to save the world 
for democracy. Me fought to save the world 
for communism, 

The fact that the situation is “bad” and 
“serious” in Europe is not an opinion ex- 
pressed by the South Carolina Weekly. It 
is the opinion of Secretary of State Marshall. 

Marshall went further than just saying 
that. He appealed to the American people 
to remain caim and cool headed. 

How much of this is political propaganda 
and how much of it is the honest-to-good- 
ness truth, we are not in a position to say 
because we don’t know. We don’t know how 
close we are to another destructive war. 

But we do know this: 

We should quit pussyfooting in Washing- 
ton. We should quit playing politics. It’s 
a sad commentary on the boys that went 
over there and never returned home. 

It’s time that we took positive action. 
And this does not necessarily mean to drop 
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an atom bomb on Moscow. It means that 
we have got to make up our mind as to 
whether we are going to effectively render 
help to the people of Europe who believe in 
democracy now or forget about it and suffer 
the consequences. 

The South Carolina Weekly is bold enough 
to suggest at the same time that we do a 
little house cleaning in Washington and get 
rid of some of our diplomats in the State 
Department. 

Instead of sending millionaires to repre- 
sent the United States in the capitals of Eu- 
rope, send some plain folks, folks who do not 
have to make the rounds of all the cocktail 
parties from 5 o’clock on in the evening. 
Send folks who would get around and see 
just how effective our aid is administered to 
the people. 

Those of us who were overseas know for a 
fact that often American goods were dis- 
tributed to the people not in the name of 
American generosity but in the name of the 
local Communist Party. We have been tol- 
erating that kind of bunk for a long time. 

Who would these plain, down-to-earth 
folks that the South Carolina Weekly would 
send to our embassies over the world be? 

They would be the former GI's who served 
months in Rome, Athens, Vienna, Prague, 
Berlin, and thousands and thousands of other 
cities and towns of Europe. They didn’t 
fraternize with the local nobility. 

They went around and got acquainted with 
plain folks and local conditions. 

Some of these former GI's perhaps would 
not look as elegant in tails as some of our 
trained diplomats do, but they would do a 
job in executing the Marshall plan if we 
ever decide to put it in effect. 





TVA a World Model After 15 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is now un- 
der investigation by a Senate committee. 
Escar Thompson, a most capable and fair 
news observer who is the Associated 
Press writer at Knoxville, Tenn., gives 
his impression of the TVA in an article 
for the Washington Post for March 15. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article: 

“ABUSED” TVA A WORLD MODEL AFTER 15 YEARS 
(By Escar Thompson) 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 13.—The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, nearing its fifteenth 
anniversary, is serving as a blueprint for 
similar power and flood-control developments 
in other lands. 

Since VJ-day more than 300 foreigners, 
among them government leaders, engineers, 
scientists, and writers, have visited the proj- 
ect. Most of them were studying the pro- 
gram with an eye to adapting some phase 
of it to their own countries. , 

At least three other countries have begun 
work or made plans for projects similar to 
TVA. In each instance a former employee 
of the authority is in charge. 

India has begun work on a power agency 
on the Damodar River, with W. L. Voorduin, 
a former TVA engineer, in charge. Peru 
has a dam-building program under direction 
of Barton Jones. Plans have been drawn 
for a vast development on the Jordan River 
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in Palestine, with James Hays, another former 
TVA engineer, as chief engineer. 

A junior TVA is nearing completion in the 
hills of Puerto Rico. It will furnish one- 
seventh of the island's power,*replacing im- 
ported oil. 

RELENTLESS FOE 


TVA will be 15 years old in May.: The 
years have been stormy ones, with prospects 
of no immediate change in that respect. 

For one thing, TVA now goes to a Repub- 
lican Congress for operating funds. For 
another, Tennessee’s Senator KENNETH D. 
MCcKELLag, long a bitter foe of the TVA direc- 
torate, has made clear his determination to 
continue to oppose TVA on policy matters, 
particularly fiscal ones. 

McKELLar for years has unsuccessfully 
sponsored legislation to require TVA to re- 
turn its power revenues to the Treasury. 
TVA Officials argue that this would deprive 
the agency of financial flexibility, which they 
contend is vital to successful operation of the 
power program. 

A Senate Public Works Subcommittee is 
scheduled to open hearings Monday on 
MCKELLar’s latest bill, This not only em- 
braces the financial provision, but also would 
give the TVA administration a thorough 
overhauling. 

One accusation leveled at the Authority ts 
that it is a socialistic experiment bent on en- 
croaching upon private enterprise. The Au- 
thority’s official answer is summed up by 
Director James P. Pope this way: 

“All of TVA’s functions are devoted to the 
Service of the people in their private and 
community undertakings. They are to assist 
the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and all others engaged in private enterprise. 
The dams, the power plants, navigation locks, 
floodgates, and all other facilities are only 
a means to that end.” 


NO, 1 POWER PLANT 


Before he stepped down as TVA chairman 
to become head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, David E. Lilienthal said the Author- 
ity had passed from the ‘first phase’—the 
dramatic dam-building program—to its “'sec- 
ond phase.” 

His successor, Gordon R. Clapp, amplifying 
this, says: “We now have the tools with 
which to make full utilization of the Valley's 
natural resources—and this is the payoff from 
dam-building.” 

TVA was created by a 1933 congressional 
act which charged it with harnessing the 
Tennessee River for flood control, power, and 
navigational purposes. The Authority was 
given broad powers to coordinate and de- 
velop resources—the soil, minerals, forests, 
and industries—of the Tennessee Valley. 
This is an area of more than 40,000 square 
miles, with 4,000,000 persons. 

Its power program has developed so rap- 
idly that today the Authority is the largest 
single producer of electric current in the 
United States. It provided more than 15,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power last year 
for 800,000 consumers. 

TVA has a variety of contractual relations 
with 22 privately owned power companies, 
providing for interconnection of facilities, for 
interchange, and purchase of the power and 
for mutual emergency stand-by services. 

During the 1947 fiscal year, the Authority 
delivered 1,126,600,000 kilowatt-hours of 
power by interchange to private utilities and 
sold 1,042,400,000 kilowatt-hours to them. 
It received 449,500,000 kilowatt-hours by in- 
terchange and bought 13,100,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Among major utility systems with which 
TVA is interconnected are Alabama Power 
Co., Georgia Power Co., Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Mississippi Power & Light Co., Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Co., Carolina Power 
& Light Co., Louisville Gas & Electric Co., and 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 
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CURB ON OHIO 


TVA estimates the city of Chattanooga has 
been spared $23,000,000 in fiood damages in 
the last 4 years through regulation of the 
Tennessee River during the winter rainy 
season. 

It also maintains that in event of a major 
flocd on the lower Ohio River, its system of 
dams would reduce fiood heights by at least 
2 feet between Cairo, Ill., and the mouth of 
the Arkansas River. It says this 2-foot re- 
duction is worth €200,000,000 in protection 
along the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

The nine major dams on the Tennessee 
River form a €30-mile channel from Knox- 
ville to the Ohio River which will accommo- 
Gate vessels of 9-foot draft. Last year more 
than 340,000,000 ton-miles of freight were 
handled on this channel. 

The Tennessee, transformed from a swift, 
uncontrolled stream into a series of lakes, 
now connects with a 10,000-mile inland 
waterway system. This provides cheap 
transportation over which grain from the 
Midwest, automobiles and other manufac- 
tured products from the North and East and 
oil and petroleum products from Louisiana 
move into the valley. 

Th net cost of TVA to the Federal Govern- 
ment as of June 30, 1947, totals $791,325,000. 
Of this amount, 348,239,240 is charged to the 
power system, on which the Authority re- 
ports gross revenues of $259,887,000. 

TVA claims its power operations have pro- 
duced a net profit of $92,566,000 after deduct- 
ing operating expenses of $157,233,000, net 
interest of $4,088,000, and special amortiza- 
tion of electric-plant acquisition adjust- 
ments of $6,000,000. 

Cheap electricity, plus an intense rural 
electrification program, have combined to in- 
crease TVA's power revenues from an esti- 
mated $15,000,000 in 1940 to $44,000,000 last 
fiscal year. 

The Authority reported a net power in- 
come of $21,200,000 last year. The private- 
power interests disputed this figure, con- 
tending TVA’s power costs were hidden and 
that the agency actually operated at an over- 
all deficit. 





The Menace Grows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
fonday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from Catholic Action of the South: 


THE MENACE GROWS 


If the latest Communist coup that made 
a tragic victim of Czechoslovakia is causing 
wide concern in international political and 
economic circles, it is just as much a mat- 
ter of grave anxiety for any Christian who 
realizes the effect on religion of the kiss of 
death from communism in any country. 

Red ideologies don’t permit any others to 
coexist or to be held by anybody wherever 
communism holds sway, least of all the 
teachings of Christ. In the light of that 
realization today, we can recall with bitter 
irony the fulsome writings in the American 
press of not many years ago, when Russia 
and her tyrants 1d their ideologies were 
being vociferously wuted as “democratic.” 

Not since the days of Munich has the whole 
outlook been so depressing and foreboding, 
and not since the days of the invasions of 
the barbarians have Christianity and Chris- 
tian civilization faced such a menace as they 


do now with the relentless advance of Red 
tyranny like the spectral figure of death, 
swinging with deadly effects on religion and 
liberty, the sickle and the hammer. Yes- 
terday it was Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Austria, today the land of the Czechs 
and the fearful Finns. Tomorrow? Who 
knows—lItaly, China, France, Spain? 

Many of us, evidently, are much concerned 
about the political implications of Russia’s 
move, and justly so, but let us not for a 
moment forget the inevitable death that ac- 
companies the lengthening shadow of the 
Kremlin—death for all Christian concepts, 
ideals, and principles. The latter, we should 
recall, are inextricably bound up with our 
own ideas of democracy, respect for the 
human individual and his rights, and true 
freedom. Uproot these and man is left 
tragically at the mercy of the tyrant, the 
despoiler of liberty, and the exploiter of 
human beings. 

During these momentous times we should 
root ourselves and our fellow men in these 
great basic Christian principles that are the 
foundation of Christian civilization and all 
that is worth while for man in this world. 
A greater appreciation of these things will 
make us more determined to hold onto them 
against all subverters. 





Appropriation for Bonneville Power 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement I made before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations in regard 
to Bonneville Power Administration’s 
requests: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before this committee in support of 
items included in the supplemental estimates 
submitted to the Congress on January 22, 
1948, for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. There are eight items in these requests 
totaling $725,000 of direct appropriations and 
$1,475,000 for contract authorizations, Of 
these eight items, three are of prime impor- 
tance to my district in the State of Wash- 
ington, namely, “Grand Coulee—Snohomish, 
No. 2,” “Grand Coulee—Columbia, No. 3,” 
and an item of $200,000 in direct appropria- 
tions for “Operation and maintenance.” It 
is obvious, however, that all eight items are 
important as a group and that no individuai 
item can be advanced or removed without 
affecting the intent and the purpose of the 
whole, 

Mr. Chairman, Congress, as you are well 
aware, has provided four additional geriera- 
tors at Grand Coulee through the regular 
1948 supply bill and the third supplemental 
bill. The capacity of Grand Coulee plant as 
of December 1947, according to information 
I have received from the consulting engineer 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
amounted to 1,410,000 kilowatts. Under the 
generator schedule approved in these recent 
supply bills to which I have referred, the ca- 
pacity at Grand Coulee will be 1,650,000 kilo- 
watts by December of 1948 and 2,010,000 kilo- 
watts by the peak period of 1949. To avoid 
wasting this provided additional capacity at 
Grand Coulee, the transmission capability 
must match the generator capability. If this 
is accomplished, the power revenues will be 
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increased from $23,700,000 in the fiscal year 
1948 to $26,000,000 in the fiscal year 1949, 
according to estimates supplied me by the 
consulting engineer of the Power Adminis- 
tration. The purpose of this current supple- 
mental estimate is, of course, to accelerate 
line construction in order to carry this pro- 
vided generation to power shortage areas. 

This is of supreme importance, Mr. Chair- 
man and members, to the city of Seattle and 
the immediately surrounding area of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, including the city of Tacoma. 
This area is one of the areas of greater short- 
age as indicated in a report of the Pacific 
Northwest Utilities Conference Committee. 
I should like, Mr. Chairman, at this point to 
include in my remarks a statement issued 
recently by that committee, together with a 
table showing the estimates of new generat- 
ing capacity need in the Northwest by 1956. 
I shall not read this statement and schedule, 
but I desire permission to include it with my 
own statement at this point. 


“PACIFIC NORTHWEST UTILITIES CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE STATEMENT 


“The electric power requirements of the 
Pacific Northwest today exceed the safe op- 
erating capacity of the existing plant and 
are increasing at a rate beyond any con- 
struction schedule of Federal generating 
facilities. Even though the approved Fed- 
eral power projects are completed as rapidly 
as physically possible, the installed capacity 
will not catch up with the estimated power 
requirements of the area until 1954. 

“The people of the Northwest are facing a 
disastrous shortage of an essential element 
of regional growth. A shortage of electric 
power cannot be prevented. It has already 
begun. If the Northwest is to enjoy an or- 
derly development, adequate electric power 
generating and transmission facilities must 
be created in a consistent program. 

“It is obvious that we are now in a posi- 
tion such that new large power-using cus- 
tomers coming to the territory would not 
only jeopardize their own opportunities to 
continue to operate but would also deprive 
present customers of power supply. There- 
fore, failure to provide additional Federal 
generating capacity will retard the develop- 
ment of the area. 

“The urgency of the need demands that 
available money and effort be concentrated 
on bringing into production, at the earliest 
possible moment, those Federal generating 
projects which are most susceptible of 
prompt completion—together with the re- 
lated transmission lines and substations. 
Loss of a year in the completion of any of 
these projects due to the inadequacy of con- 
struction funds would be costly to the econ- 
omy of both the Nation and the people of 
the region. 

“Each and every electric distribution sys- 
tem in the region is carrying unprecedented 
responsibilities in connection with the ma- 
jor expansion of its facilities, and the imme- 
diate foreseeable power needs of the Pacific 
Northwest can be met only if the Federai 
Government likewise recognizes its public 
utility status and responsibilities as a major 
supplier of electricity at wholesale in the 
region. 

“This is particularly important because the 
Federal Government through its program of 
multiple-purpose dams has preempted the 
development of the Pacific Northwest’s great- 
est power-producing stream, the Columbia 
River. Thus the Federal Government has 
a direct responsibility to the people of the 
Northwest to carry forward its power supply 
projects. In view of these immediate prob- 
lems we urge: 

“1. That the Administrator and the Con- 
gress approve a level of expenditures sufficient 
to bring to completion presently authorized 
projects for the production of power as rap- 
idly as physically possible. 

“2. That a distinction in budget making 
be recognized between ordinary public works 
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and the Pacific Northwest Federal power de- 
velopment program of the United States Army 
Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 

“3. That the national administration plan 
its expenditures for Columbia River power 
development in such a way as to coordinate 
to the fullest the necessary construction of 
generating projects with each other and with 
the construction of transmission and sub- 
station facilities to the end that each of these 
authorized projects supplements and makes 
for use of the other. 

“An estimate of need prepared by this 
group early this year has been given wide 
publicity. New load studies just completed 
and attached hereto confirm these earlier 
estimates. 

“Adopted at conference in Tacoma, Wash., 
January 6, 1948. 

“Pacific Power & Light Co., Paul B. 
McKee, President; Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co., James H. Polhe- 
mus, President; Mountain States 
Power Co., Z. E. Merrill, President, 
Allan A. Smith, General Counsel; 
City of Seattle, Department of 
Lighting, W. C. Snow, Assistant 
Superintendent; Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., H. C. Webb, 
Vice President; Washington Water 
Power Co., K. M. Robinson, Pres- 
ident; Northwest Public Power 
Association, C. T. Hurd, President; 
City of Tacoma, Department of 
Public Utilities, C. A. Erdahl, Com- 
missioner, J. Frank Ward, Super- 
intendent Light Division.” 


New generating capacity needed in the 
Northwest to 1956 
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300, 000) .......- 300, 000) 2, 482, 000) 1, 967, 000 


‘Includes estimated deficiency of 94,000 kilowatts for 
western group plus 1 additional Coulee unit of 120,000 
atts for reserve. 
hth and ninth units at Grand Coulee, 120,000 
ts each, 
, h, eleventh, and twelfth units at Grand Coulee, 
120,000 k 







«'), ilowatts each. 

‘While additional Coulee units would partially take 
care of necessary peaking, they would not supply the 
energy required to carry the load without additional up- 
stream storage, The following additional capacity is 
contemplated for installation: 

Kilowatts 

Pacific Power & Light Co., Arie] Dam (1950). 45, 000 
City of Seattle: 

eae ee 60, 000 

Se IR ith ciriets Gudea te ce bees 180, 000 

GRD TE ebiiciacdttiadkdvedesndnbacitaiias 180, 000 

i A dea a Ss - Oe 465, 000 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to deal 
more specifically with the three items I 
have referred to which have a direct bearing 
on power capacities in my own district, the 
First District of the State of Washington, 
embodying the city of Seattle and Kitsap 
County. 

The first of these items ts Grand Coulee- 
Snohomish No. 2. You are aware, no doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, that Grand Coulee-Snohom- 
ish Line No. 1 has been under construction 
for the past 2 years, having been approved 
in the 1947 and 1948 supply bills. No. 1 
line is scheduled. I believe, for completion 
in October 1949. The supplemental item, 
including cash and contract authorization 





allowances, is to cover engineering and the 
advance purchase of conductors for No. 2 
line to assure deliveries in a time that will 
not interfere with the completion of Line 
No. 1. 

In order to save some $6,000,000, these 
two lines through the mountains and 
through the heavily timbered sections of the 
Northwest have been placed on a single 
steel-support structure. By such construc- 
tion double width right-of-way is saved and 
double cost of clearing is avoided. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous to attempt to erect the 
second set of conductors on the same towers. 

The purpose of the item in the President's 
supplemental totaling $400,000, $350,000 of 
which is for contract authorization, is to pur- 
chase and erect 93 miles of conductors on 
the double-circuit system. 

The condition of the load in the Puget 
Sound area is such that No. 2 circuit must 
be completed by the peak-load period of 
1950. Placing the Coulee-Snohomish item in 
the supplemental will save 3 to 5 months’ 
time in ordering material which will amount 
to a year’s difference in the date of ener- 
gization. If the erection of the two sets of 
circuits is not timed together it will be 
necessary in 1950 to remove No. 1 circuit 
from service, thereby resulting in loss of 
revenue of $3,150,000. This item from any 
angle is fully justified for inclusion in the 
supplemental. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference now to 
Gr.nd Coulee-Columbia No. 3, this facility 
is primarily intended to meet the expanding 
needs of the Hanford atomic plant. How- 
ever, this circuit will be tied into the two 
existing Coulee-Covington circuits. The ca- 
pability into the Covington-Renton-Seattle 
area will be materially increased. Grand 
Coulee-Columbia No. 3 is a vital necessity to 
improving the capability into the Seattle 
area. This line has been fully endorsed by 
both the private and public agencies supply- 
ing the Seattle area. 

In order to accelerate construction of the 
needed power facilities included in this esti- 
mate, personnel has to be provided to handle 
this amount of advanced construction. 
From inquiry, I understand that this opera- 
tion item is the minimum consistent with 
safe operation. There is no controversy, I 
am sure, involving this item, Mr. Chairman. 

Grand Coulee, Mr. Chairman, being a mul- 
tiple-purpose dam, power and reclamation 
are inseparable in your’ considerations. 
Fundamentally, my district is concerned 
mainly with power. 

It goes without saying, Mr. Chairman, that 
building dams is not enough as far as power 
is concerned unless also there is built the 
necessary transmission lines, main sub- 
stations, and feeder lines. 

I should like to quote, Mr. Chairman, from 
the present Bonneville Act: ‘“* * * itis to 
encourage the most widespread use of electric 
energy, consistent with sound business prin- 
ciples, at the lowest possible rates to consum- 
ers, With preference to public bodies and co- 
operatives. * * *” To carry out this law 
to the letter, Mr. Chairman, it is funda- 
mentally necessary to provide full appropria- 
tions for completion of facilities as requested 
in the supplemental budget before you. I 
earnestly urge upon you and the honorable 
members of this committee favorable action 
on these eight items. 





| ’ 
Contract 


Item Cash authorized 
(a) Grand Coulee-Snohomish, No, 2. |. $50, 00 $250, 000 
(5) Grand Coulee-Columbia, No. 3_| 50, 606 600, 000 
(c) Holeomb-Naselle Junction_..... 145, 000 0 
(d) Troutdale transformer, No, 3...| 80, 600 | 0) 
(e) Forest Grove-Salem...........- £0, 000 250, 000 
(f) Midway-Benton..-............. 50,000 | 275, 000 
(9) Midway substation_........-.- | 100, 000 | 0 
(h) Operation and maintenance...-/ 200, 000 | 0 





etter tncinwiwadcule | 725, 000 | 1, 475, 000 
| 
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Development of the Arkansas River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 5754, which will per- 
mit the Corps of Engineers to plan for 
the development of the Arkansas River 
Basin under the River and Harbor Act 
of July 24, 1946. I hope this bill is 
adopted and made a part of the omnibus 
River and Harbor Act of this year. 

In connection with this, I include as 
part of my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Arkansas Gazette published at Little 
Rock, Ark., in the issue dated Tuesday, 
March 9, 1948: 


RESTLESS RIVER 


The Arkansas was high but not raging 
when the Corps of Engineers took a barge- 
load of guests on an inspection tour of the 
flood protection works from Pine Blu*® to 
Yancopin. But there was plenty of evidence 
to support the statement of Col. R. G. Lovett, 
the Vicksburg district engineer, who told 
the party that the river is probably more 
difficult to control than any other stream on 
earth. 

By present drainage rights, the Arkansas 
“owns” about 188,000 square miles, embrac- 
ing part of the Rockies, a vast stretch of 
western plain, and a big chunk of the Guif 
Coastal plain. It also holds claim, through 
original ownership, to a large acreage in 
southeast Arkansas and eastern Louisiana 
which it is no longer allowed to cross. 

Twice in its history the Arkansas has 
broken away from the Mississippi, and flowed 
independently into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Atchafalaya today follows a channel that 
the Arkansas made. The lower Ouachita, 
the Black, the lower Red, Bayou Barthol- 
omew, Bayou Macon, and other large streams 
use courses that the Arkansas chose to 
abandon. The Arkansas has shifted its 
mouth up and down the Mississippi from 
lower Louisiana to its present confluence. 
Most of the bayous and lakes from Little 
Rock southeastward to the White and Mis- 
Sissippi once formed parts of the various 
courses of the Arkansas. 

The greatest part of the alluvial soil that 
covers the plain from Little Rock south- 
eastward came from Arkansas River waters. 
The stream now annually carries some 112,- 
000,000 tons of sediment past Little Rock, 
contributing a high percentage of the total 
load of the Mississippi. The Arkansas, like 
the larger stream, has reached grade, no 
longer cutting its bed deeper but thrusting 
its force against the land at the sides. There 
is no naturally implanted big rock to re- 
sist the Arkansas throughout the alluvial 
plain from Little Rock to the Gulf. 

The harried river, imprisoned in its buried 
valley, flowing three times faster than the 
Mississippi, coils, loops, and gnashes through 
the soft earth of the plain. It is trying to 
assert its original ownership. 

The Arkansas figures prominently in con- 
trol of the lower Mississippi. Eastern 
Louisiana as well as southeast Arkansas de- 
pends on engineer works that have been 
constructed along the lower Arkansas. The 
comprehensive program for regulating the 
stream system has an importance that ex- 
tends far beyond the valley itself. It de- 
serves a top priority on any list of regional 
projects to be carried out in the foreseeable 
future. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to answer the remarks 
of my friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from the Sixth District of Wisconsin, 
who, on the floor of Congress and in a 
statement to the press, on last Tuesday 
made charges against “certain b’g in- 
terests” in forcing up cotton prices and 
further said that cotton prices “continue 
to mount” despite indications of oOver- 
supply. 

I should like to make it clear to the 
Members that I do not represent any 
interests except that of the people, but 
that I am from Louisiana, a cotton-pro- 
ducing State, and represent the Second 
Congressional District, which contains 
the Port of New Orleans, one of the lead- 
ing cotton ports of the world; and that 
the cotton industry is an important part 
of our life. There are people in my 
district who. produce cotton. There are 
others who gin it, warehouse it, mer- 
chandise it, transport it and who manu- 
facture it into consumer goods. Likewise 
New Orleans is the home of one of the 
Nation’s great commodity exchanges. 
The business of cotton is, therefore, a 
principal business of my district involv- 
ing the livelihood and welfare of many 
thousands of people. 

Representative KEEFE stated: 

It is clear that the present high price of 
raw cotton is being maintained by huge 
speculators who see in the proposed Gov- 


ernment purchases of cotton an opportunity 
for another colossal clean-up. 


He criticized the Government for 
“projecting itself into the commodity 
picture and making huge commitments. 
The boys on the inside get wind in time 
to clean up on the market.” 

Representative Krere further said: 

As a member of the House Subcommittee 
on deficiency that will no doubt conduct 
the hearings on the estimates for appro- 
priations, I want it distinctly understood 
now that this cotton export program is go- 
ing to be thoroughly checked into. I, for 
one, do not intend to be a party to promot- 
ing Government buying on domestically pro- 
duced commodities at inflated prices made 
possible by the controls exercised by specu- 
lators in commodity futures, 


It appears quite evident that the gen- 
telman from Wisconsin is lacking in in- 
formation as to the true cotton situa- 
tion. I might be inclined to agree with 
him in the opinion that it is unfortunate 
for the Government to project itself into 
the commodity picture and make huge 
commitments, whether this be true or 
otherwise. 

However, in the present world situa- 
tion, it appears necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to make these purchases if the 
European recovery program is to be 
carried out. 

Mr. KeEere’s comments that “certain 
big interests” are forcing up cotton prices 
seems entirely at variance with the facts 


of the situation. It so happens that 
there is a world-wide shortage of cotton 
supplies and consumption during the 
past few years has not only used up the 
production of those years, but has eaten 
into the world’s reserved supply. Cotton 
prices presently prevailing are little, if 
any, in excess of the parity price set by 
the United States Government as in its 
opinion reflecting a proper price for the 
producers of cotton. -Prices for future 
delivery months average well below 
parity. Under such conditions it is very 
difficult to understand how any well in- 
formed person could make the state- 
ments that cotton prices are inflated by 
controls exercised by huge speculators 
in commodity futures. 

Inasmuch as Representative KEEFE 
comes from Wisconsin, which is a dairy- 
ing State, I believe that his comments 
on the proposed removal of the most un- 
just tax on oleomargarine which heavily 
penalizes the producers of cotton seed in 
favor of the producers of butter would 
perhaps be more interesting and based 
on a sounder grasp of facts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, Iintroduced H. R. 5711, 
a bill to amend the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for consideration. The purpose 
of this bill is to put the unemployment 
insurance tax paid by railroad com- 
panies on a merit rating or sliding scale 
basis, conditioned on the size of the re- 
serve fund balance each year, without 
in any respect changing the benefits now 
provided. This would extend to the rail- 
road industry substantially the same 
treatment accorded every other employer 
in the country with respect to unemploy- 
ment under the various State and Federal 
social security systems. 

The considerations upon which this bill 
is based may be outlined as follows: 

First. The railroad industry has its 
own unemployment insurance system ad- 
ministered under a Federal fund by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. All other 
employers who are covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance come under State or 
Territorial systems. 

Second. The bill makes no changes 
whatsoever in the unemployment ‘bene- 
fits now provided by law for railroad em- 
ployees, nor does it affect the Railroad 
Retirement Act. The amendments 
adopted by the Congress in 1946; which 
greatly increased the unemployment 
benefits and provided an entirely new 
system of sickness, accident, and mater- 
nity benefits, are not changed by this bill 
in any respect. While these increased 
unemployment benefits increased the 
cost of unemployment insurance for the 
railroad industry, the provisions of the 
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bill insure adequate funds to meet the 
cost thereof at all times. No rights of 
any railroad employee are changed by 
this bill. 

Third. Railroad employees contribute 
nothing to the railroad unemployment- 
insurance fund. Railroad companies are 
presently taxed a flat 3 percent of pay 
roll on wages up to $300 per month. 
While the maximum tax rate for unem- 
ployment insurance outside the railroad 
industry is 3 percent on wages up to 
$3,000 per year, because of merit or ex- 
perience rating now in effect in 50 of the 
51 State and territorial funds, the actual 
minimum rate that applies varies from 
complete forgiveness to 142 percent. In 
9 of the jurisdictions when an adequate 
balance is maintained in the fund the 
employer is granted complete forgiveness 
of taxes; in 15 States he is required to 
pay one-half of 1 percent or less; in 10 
States he must pay 1 percent; and in 10 
other States the rate varies from 1 to 
¥Y% of 1 percent. Thus, in 44 jurisdic- 
tions the minimum rate varies downward 
from 1 percent to complete forgiveness. 
Where Congress itself has established 
unemployment insurance systems—Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska— 
the minimum rates provided are 140 of 1 
percent for the District of Columbia and 
complete forgiveness for the other 2. It 
will be noted that even if the maximum 
rate of 3 percent applied in all of these 
jurisdictions the 3 percent flat rate ap- 
plied to railroads is still 20 percent higher 
in total amount because it is applied to 
$300 per month ($3,600) of salary, while 
the State rates apply to only $3,000 per 
year of salary. ~ 

Fourth. The merit or sliding scale of 
tax provided in the bill, H. R. 5711, ranges 
from a minimum of 14 of 1 percent when 
the balance in the fund, as determined by 
the Board, is $350,000,000 or more, to a 
maximum of 3 percent when the balance 
is less than $150,000,000. The complete 
table is as follows: 


li the balance to the credit o{the The rate with respect 
railroad unemployment insur- to compensation 
ance account as of the close of paid during the next 
business on September 30 of succeeding calendar 
any year, as determined by the year shall be— 
Board, is— 

$350,000,000 or more_..-....-...-. 44 percent 

$300,000,000 or more but less than 
I, icincitemtmsiesininmeaitee 1] percent, 

$250,000,000 or more but less than 
I ido wicnenicetidineanie 114 percent. 

$200,000,000 or more but Jess than 
SE ncndinccesantasnanes 2 percent. 

$150,000,000 or more but Jess than 
cra ee ici 2146 percent. 

Less than $150,000,000............ 3 percent. 


Fifth. There is no question but that 
this sliding scale of rates will be adequate 
to insure the solvency of the railroad 
unemployment-insurance system at all 
times. The adjustment of the tax would 
be automatic, and would reach the full 
3 percent if the balance in the reserve 
account should fail as low as $150,000,- 
000. The railroads have been paying the 
3-percent rate since the act became 
effective in 1939, which has resulted in 
a huge and unnecessary surplus. The 
graduated scale of rates would gradu- 
ally reduce this swollen surplus without 
in any way endangering the solindness 
of the unemployment-insurance system. 
There is absolutely no reason for main- 
taining such a high reserve and depriv- 
ing railroad companies of such huge 
sums of money. 


























Sixth. The excessiveness of the 3-pcr- 
cent rate can be best shown by contrast- 
ing it with the expenditures under the 
act from the time of its enactment up to 
the present. From the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1940, to and including the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, the total 
benefit disbursements amounted to $114,- 
194,456, or an average of $14,278,307 per 
year. As of January 1 this year, the 
balance in the reserve fund amounted to 
$913,636,041, and if the flat 3-percent 
rate is continued, this reserve will ap- 
proximate $1,000,000,000 by the end of 
this year, or more than eight times the 
total amount of all benefits paid out since 
the passage of the act. 

For the first 6 months of the present 
fiscal year—July 1, 1947, to December 
31, 1947—when the new and increased 
benefits adopted last year were in effect, 
the total benefit disbursements amount- 
ed to $27,352,804. If this rate of dis- 
bursements were extended for a full year, 
it would result in an approximate cost 
of $55,000,000. The interest on the sur- 
plus in the reserve fund brings in an in- 
come to the account of something over 
$15,000,000 a year at the present time— 
$15,374,911 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947—and a rate of ‘2 of 1 percent 
of pay rolls would produce at least an- 
other $20,000,000 a year, or a total of at 
least $35,000,000 a year. On this basis, 
only $20,000,000 would be required from 
the surplus to pay the new benefits for 
a full year. At this rate the surplus in 
the fund would carry the benefits for 
many years to come, and even if the 
cost of the benefits ran as much as $100,- 
090,000 a year, which is quite unlikely, it 
would still carry the benefits along for a 
number of years before it would become 
necessary to apply the increased tax rate 
under the graduated scale. 

It will be noted that railroads cannot 
shut down completely like steel and auto- 
mobile plants, but are required by law 
and public convenience and necessity to 
continue in operation, and, therefore, 
their unemployment could not conceiv- 
ably be so great in any period of time 
as to endanger the fund as provided in 
the bill. 

Seventh. In the fiscal year 1946-47, the 
total income to the railroad unemploy- 
ment fund from taxes, interest and ad- 
justments, amounted to $141,770,000, 
more than in any previous year, and 
twice as much as was collected in 194@- 
41. In fact, this was $103,395,000 more 
than the benefit disbursements for the 
fiscal year 1946-47. 

Eighth. Experience has shown that the 
rate of 3 percent grossly excessive and 
an unnecessary burden upon the rail- 
roads. It has produced, in less than 10 
years’ time, a surplus of approximately 
$1,000,000,000, which, in effect, has de- 
prived the railroads of money which 
might rightfully have been spent for im- 
proved service, reduction of debt, in- 
creased employment, and other operating 
expenses. 

Ninth. It must be borne in mind that 
any system of unemployment insurance 
provided exclusively for railroad em- 
ployees must, in the final analysis, be sup- 
ported and paid for by the public, as the 
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costs to the carriers are inevitably re- 
flected in the level of railroad rates. Any 
tax which builds up such a huge and un- 
called for surplus as exists at present is 
certainly an unjustified addition to the 
total cost of transportation. . 

Tenth. The bill, H. R. 5711, will in- 
sure sufficient funds to meet the costs of 
the railroad unemployment system at all 
times in the future, and, in effect, give to 
railroad industry the same consideration 
given all other employers in the country. 
It provides no refunds of the excessive tax 
heretofore collected, but simpiy proposes 
to adjust the tax rate on a fair and equi- 
table basis in relation to the demands 
upon the fund, with sufficient safeguards 
to maintain its solvency in the future. 

Eleventh. In changing to a sliding scale 
of taxation, it would be necessary to 
change the formula by which the amount 
necessary for administration of the un- 
employment fund is fixed. The bill pro- 
vides for this by allocating to the admin- 
istration fund from the taxes collected, 
an amount equal to *4o of 1 percent of the 
total compensation upon which collec- 
tions are based. From past experience 
this is more than adequate for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Twelfth. The bill would also direct the 
Railroad Retirement Board to keep its 
records in the future in such manner as 
might afford a basis for the determina- 
tion by the Congress of the advisability 
of prescribing a system of individual merit 
rating for railroad companies as against 
an industry-wide system. 





Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from the New York Times of March 13, 
1948: 

TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


This is a fateful week for Palestine—and 
for the peace of the world. By March 15 
we should know whether the United Nations 
shall henceforth be regarded merely as an 
international debating society, whose deci- 
sions and considered judgments may be 
lightly shunted aside, or whether it is to be 
an effective instrument for the settlement 
of disputes—and the hope of mankind. By 
March 15 the Great Powers are scheduled to 
report to the Security Council on the results 
of their consultations regarding Palestine 
and to make recommendations “regarding 
the guidance and instructions which the 
Council might usefully give to the Palestine 
Commission with a view of implementing the 
(partition) resolution of the General Assem- 
bly.” It is our firm conviction that upon 
those recommendations, and upon the subse- 
quent action to be taken by the Security 
Council, rests the future of international 
organization to preserve and maintain peace. 

The issue is clear. On November 29, 1947— 
after many months of earnest investigation, 
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deliberation, and debate, and despite re- 
peated Arab threats of war—the General 
Assembly of the United Nations voted to 
partition Palestine into separate Arab and 
Jewish states with an economic union, and 
with an international regime for Jerusalem. 
Since that time, Arab states, encouraged by 
the Mandatory Government's failure to 
maintain law and order in Palestine, have 
committed acts of armed aggression against 
the Jewish community in the hope of in- 
timidating the United Nations into reversing 
its judgment. Now the United Nations must 
choose one of two paths: It can carry out its 
own decision vigorously and forthrightly by 
using the enforcement machinery provided 
by the United Nations Charter—and thereby 
preserve its own prestige and effectiveness 
for the future; or it can permit the aggres- 
sive acts of a few Arab rulers to upset the 
results of combined world statesmanship— 
and thereby commit suicide. 

These are the two paths and there is no 
other. All talks of renewing attempts to 
“reconcile’’ the Arabs and the Jews, after 
innumerable and fruitless efforts at recon- 
ciliation over a period of 30 years, is wholly 
unrealistic. The chief spokesman of our own 
Government underscored this fact at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations last 
November. 

What do those who are again talking about 
“reconciliation” really mean? Certainly not 
an understanding between Jews and Arabs 
based upon historic rights and international 
guarantees. The Arabs have time and again 
refused even to discuss such a settlement. 
If the Arab spokesmen have convinced us 
of anything, it is that they are absolutely 
intransigent with regard to any Palestine 
solution which in some way meets Jewish 
needs and rights. Obviously, those who now 
speak of “reconciliation” mean something 
quite different. What they have in mind is 
the whittling down of the United Nations 
partition decision—to the further detriment 
of the Jews. This unworthy objective is 
being advertised as “an attempt to compro- 
mise.” ; 

In this connection it shduld be pointed 
out that the Jews do not base their claim to 
Palestine upon the UN’s partition decision, 
but upon a long series of international com- 
mitments originating with the Balfour Decla- 
ration and the Palestine mandate, and upon 
thousands of years of history. The decision 
of November 29, 1947, fell far short of meet- 
ing what the Jews regard as their historic 
rights. They acceded to the UN’s compro- 
mise solution, which involved great sacrifices 
on the part of the Jewish people, but which 
they were prepared to accept as a way out 
of a dangerous international impasse. 

To represent the UN’s decision as the Jew- 
ish solution, on the theory that the Jews 
should be expected to consent to a further 
curtailment of their rights, is not only un- 
fair to a long-suffering people but completely 
destructive of confidence in the United Na- 
tions. 

It is with a sense of deep disappointment 
that we have observed the role that our own 
Government has played with respect to Pal- 
estine during the past weeks. We had hoped 
for the same clear-cut and energetic presen- 
tation of the traditional United States policy 
as was put forward in the final crucial meet- 
ings of the General Assembly. Instead, we 
have found indecision where decisiveness was 
called for, evasiveness where forthrightness 
was demanded, acquiescence in procedures 
which can only produce delay where speed 
was essential. Surely it cannot be the in- 
tention of our Government to destroy, by a 
series of diplomatic maneuvers, the very UN 
decision of which it was the chief architect. 

We now look to our Government once again 
to assume leadership on this question and to 
insure a just outcome, We respectfully urge 
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that the following action be taken imme- 
diately: 

1. That the United States Representative 
in the discussions of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council take an un- 
equivocal stand for the earliest implementa- 
tion of the United Nations decisions of No- 
vember 29, 1947, and favor the dispatching 
of an international force to Palestine to help 
maintain the peace and to enable the UN 
commission to carry on the work of imple- 
mentation which was assigned to it; 

2. That our Government urge the imme- 
diate organization and equipment of the 
Jewish militia, which is provided for in the 
United Nations decision; and 

3. That our Government immediately re- 
vise its present embargo on arms, so that the 
defenders of the Jewish community—and of 
the United Nations decision—may be enabled 
to resist acts of aggression threatening their 
lives and their homes. 

Time is running out. 

American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee, New York, N. Y.: Prof. 
James Luther Adams, Dean Al- 
fange, Maxwell Anderson, Rev. 
Waldemar Argow, Dr. Henry A. At- 
kinson, Roger N. Baldwin, George 
Biddle, Dr. L. M. Birkhead, . -an- 
chester Boddy, Dr. John W. Brad- 
bury, Dr. Dwight J. Bradley, Rt. 
Rev. Patrick C. Brennan, United 
States Senator Owen Brewster, 
VanWyck Brooks, Rev. Emory S. 
Bucke, Prof. Henry M. Busch, Frank 
W. Buxton, Walter Chandler, Prof. 
Emmanuel Chapman, Mayor Stan- 
ley Church, Rev. Karl M. Chworow- 
sky, Bartley C. Crum, Dr. Clark 
Walker Cummings, Jonathan Dan- 
iels, Rev. John W. Darr, Jr., Dean 
Raimundo De Ovles, United States 
Representative Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, Prof. Albert Einstein, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Don Frank 
Fenn, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Father George B. Ford, Prof. Carl 
J. Friedrich, Rev. Stephen H, 
Fritehman, Frank Gervasi, Wil- 
liam Green, John Gunther, Hon. 
John Gutknecht, Prof. Paul L. 
Hanna, Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, Rev. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Very Rev. 
Robert Hatch, Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, 
Rev. David R. Hunter, Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman, Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, 
United States Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
Dean Frederick D. Kershner, Dr 
Elisha A. King, Freda Kirchwey, 
John A. Lapp, Hon. Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Dean Howard M. LeSourd, 
Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Dr. 
Thomas Mann, Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh, Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, Hon. 
James M. Mead, Rt. Rev. Arthur 
W. Moulton, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
Lewis Mumford, Mayor Vincent J. 
Murphy, Alan Burr Overstreet, 
Prof, Harry A. Overstreet, Rt. Rev. 
Edward L. Parsons, Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, Hon. Ferdinand 
Pecora, Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Rev. Wendell Phillips, Hon. Frank 
A. Picard, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
"Prof. Harris Franklin Rall, Quen- 
tin Reynolds, Rev. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins, Dr. Harold W. Ruopp, Dr. 
Frederick L. Schuman, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, Dr. H. Shelton 
Smith, Robert E. Smith, Dean 
Claude W. Sprouse, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Prof. William L. Stidger, 
Rex Stout, Prof. Paul Tillich, Rev. 
Earl Hollier Tomlin, Prof. Mark 
Van Doren, Dr. Carl Hermann Voss, 
J. Raymond Walsh, Dr. Howard B. 
Warren, Dr. George Ross Wells, 
Rear Adm. R. D. Workman, United 
States Navy (retired). 


Oleomargarine Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 | 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
ORD, I include the following letter em- 
bodying a resolution: 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 
OF COOPERATIVES, 
Madison, Wis., March 12, 1948. 
Representative WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEVENSON: At the regu- 
lar board meeting held yesterday, March 11, 
1948, the board of directors passed the follow- 
ing resolution which is part of this letter: 

“Whereas removing taxes on oleomargarine 
and allowing this substitute product to be 
colored like genuine butter will lead to the 
ruin of the butter industry and undermine 
the economic position of the entire dairy 
industry of which butter production is an 
important branch; and 

“Whereas coloring oleomargarine and pro- 
viding color free of charge to make it possible 
and easy to appear as butter is misrepre- 
sentation and consequently a fraud on the 
consumer; and 

“Whereas it is the duty of the Congress 
and the Government to safeguard the inter- 
ests of a legitimate product against the 
surreptiticus and underhanded competition 
of a substitute product: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives, 
mindful of the interests both of the dairy 
farmer and the consumer, go on record as 
vigorously opposing any change whatever in 
the laws, rules, and regulations which pres- 
ently govern the sale, the taxing, and the 
coloring of oleomargarine.” 

The oleomararine question is of great im- 
portance to the Wisconsin dairy farmer, es- 
pecially when overproduction will again ap- 
pear on the market because ~nilk will have to 
be converted into other products than but- 
ter. We are just wondering why oleomar- 
garine cannot be sold on its own merits with- 
out appearing as butter. There are many 
bread spreads on the market, but none are 
colored yellow. 

Cooperatively yours, 
EricH LENZ, 
Executive Secretary. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include the following let- 
ter from a constituent in Hannibal, Mo., 
relative to rent control, which is typical 
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of numerous letters from other parts of 
my district: 


HANNIBAL, Mo., January 21, 1948, 
Hon. S. W. (WaT) ARNOLD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HONORABLE Sir: I have just read your 
statement of views on the continuation of 
rent controls as published in last evening’s 
Hannibal Courier-Post. In my opinion you 
are correct in your position and I am with 
you 100 percent. u 

More than once, I have heard tenants say, 
“It is cheaper to rent than to own property, 
Why should I build, or buy?” These ten- 
ants have further stated, “Let the landlord 
do the worrying, and pay the bills.” And 
these statements made in rent-control areas. 
The housing program will never go forward 
to meet the needs, as long as these conditions 
maintain. 

However, in my opinion, this is not the 
worst aspect of the rent-control program. 
To me it is the most discriminatory piece of 
legislation Congress has on the books. A 
fer areas here and there with control. Else- 
where the sky is the limit. Even in rent- 
control areas, there are notable discrimina- 
tions. A party said to me just last week, 
“After my husband passed away a few months 
ago, I decided to rent my home. I was sur- 
prised to find there was no rent ceiling on my 
home. I am getting good rent.” Landlords 
who complied with rent controls all through 
the war, still strapped down to controls even 
though maintenance costs have soared tre- 
mendously. 

If a certain class of our citizens must pro- 
vide houses for other classes to live in, they 
should have adequate returns on their in- 
vestments. Then the Government should be 
fair and treat all sections of the Nation alike. 
I would say with you, “Take off rent controls.” 
If Congress refuses, then clamp it on all the 
Nation alike. However it is my cpinion, that 
such control would result in the greatest ban 
ever on the housing problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Rev. F. M. Baker (Retired). 





National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include a most thoughtful editorial 
from the March 10 issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

I feel that whoever wrote this editorial 
certainly pointed up the question which 
surrounds our national defense problem. 

The editorial follows: 

OUR MILITARY WEAKNESS 

It is a good thing that the public hearings 
planned by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee apparently will deal with more than 
the single question of the need for universal 
military training. For in the present state 
of the world we ought to be thinking very 
seriously about a great deal more than this 
one controversial matter. 

To say that the subject of UMT is contro- 
versial is not to imply a belief that there is 
any merit to most of the objections raised 
against it. On the contrary, most of the 
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objections, in the light of the world as it 1s 
today, are downright silly. 

There is some substance to the objection— 
or perhaps one might better say the fear— 
that the cost of UMT would be taken out of 
the funds needed by other military arms. 
Senator Tarr is one of those who has said 
that UMT, if adopted, will be financed on 
this basis. And if that is true—if it is neces- 
sary that the Army, Navy, or Air Force, al- 
ready short of funds, be cut back still fur- 
ther to pay for UMT—then it is probable 
that, from the standpoint of our over-all 
defensive strength, adoption of UMT would 
do more harm than good. But this, of course, 
is neither necessary nor true. If Senator 
Tarr cannot see the threat to our security 
that is building up in the world, if he wants 
to treat the budget as our greatest problem, 
that is his privilege. But the Congress does 
not have to follow him down that disastrous 
blind alley. And if Congress adopts a UMT 
program it can and should insist that it be 
paid for without any further weakening of 
the other branches of our military establish- 
ment. 

Of even greater weight, however, is the 
strong probability that UMT, whatever hope 
it may once have offered, would fall far short 
today of meeting our minimum requirements 
for national security. 

In the light of political considerations, it 
may be that it is futile to ask for more than 
a UMT program. It ought to be made per- 
fectly clear, however, that in the immediate 
future, at least, there is no security for the 
United States in UMT. There is danger that 
adoption of UMT would lull the people into 
believing that the country is safe. That is 
not true, and we should guard against any 
such false psychology. 

The danger today is the danger of war with 
Russia. And if war should come soon it 
would find us tragically weak. We are short 
of men in the armed services. For the Army, 
Congress authorized 669,000 men, the budget 
provided funds for 560,000, and the actual 
strength is 552,000. The comparable figures 
for the Air Force are 382,000 authorized, 362,- 
000 budgeted, and 346,000 actually enrolled. 
For the Navy it is 664,000 authorized, 526,000 
budgeted, and 476,000 enrolled. 

All of this means that the volunteer sys- 
tem has fallen down, and this deficiency in 
manpower cannot be made good through 
UMT since it does not extend to active serv- 
ice. In a word, our available men are spread 
around the world. We are strong nowhere 
and weak everywhere. That is a dangerous, 
a very dangerous situation for a country fac- 
ing the risk of war with a nation possessing 
the actual, as distinguished from potential, 
military power of the Soviet Union. 

When Senator GurNEY’s committee begins 
its hearings these are aspects of our problem 
Which ought to be explored as fully as pos- 
sible. If this Government—and that in- 
cludes the Congress, the military establish- 
ment and the administration—really wants 
the people of this country to support ade- 
quate military preparedness it ought tg put 
the facts before them. 








Taft-Hartley Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1948 
Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following remarks of 
Robert N. Denham, general counsel of 
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the National Labor Relations Board, be- 
fore the Minnesota Employers’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn., January 30, 
1948: 


When I was invited several months ago to 
address this meeting concerning the Taft- 
Hartley law, it became a “must” on my cal- 
endar, for this State has long been recog- 
nized as one of those where the people be- 
lieve in the principle that industrial rela- 
tions are human relations. The rest of the 
Nation is indebted to you for that—and for 
projecting that realization into the Halls of 
Congress through those of your representa- 
tives who have had so large a part in trans- 
lating it into this new, and, I believe, epochal 
legislation. 

Because they are human relations that 
must have always in mind the unlimited 
problems that arise from human reactions, 
any law that attempts to deal with them 
must either do a full and complete job on 
the complex subject, that will define and 
control the rights and responsibilities of all 
concerned within the area it attempts to 
cover, or it must merely point to the gen- 
eral principles and leave their application 
to the wisdom, judgment, and good faith 
of those into whose hands the administra- 
tion of the law may be placed. 

In the Taft-Hartley law, the Congress has 
adopted the first of these approaches, and 
under the leadership and guidance of those 
who undertook to sponsor the legislation, has 
given us a rule book that bids fair to accom- 
plish, in large measure, its objective of pre- 
venting interference with the free flow of 
commerce because of labor disputes, by pro- 
moting the resolution of such disputes 
through the highly desirable process of col- 
lective bargaining. 

To do this was not easy, and the law is not 
a simple one in its context. Its meaning and 
application cannot be gleaned in a single 
reading, for here is reflected the knowledge 
and experience gained in 12 years of ap- 
plication of the Wagner Act, and the expert 
correction of the principles and practices 
that developed under it to the detriment of 
the public welfare, and at the same time, 
those that had proved their worthiness. 

When the Wagner Act was passed, the con- 
ditions then existing generally in industry 
demanded it as a corrective. The man who 
worked for wages was just as human as the 
man who signed his pay check. He occupied 
a@ well-defined place in the economic scheme 
of things, but he was helpless to protect 
himself against the employer whose main 
objective was to produce for little and sell 
for much, and who had little patience with 
the employee who sought an increasing re- 
turn for his own effort, in order to keep up 
with the standards that were being con- 
stantly elevated. He was faced with the 
proposition that he must either take what 
the boss offered, or look for more money in a 
different job, if he could find one. It was as 
much as his job was worth if he objected to 
anything. 

With this situation before it in a depres- 
sion time, when jobs were scarce and unem- 
ployment on the increase, and with employ- 
ers tending to exploit those who were work- 
ing with the club of possible unemployment, 
Congress brought the Wagner Act into ex- 
istence. It was aimed at the correction of 
the evils on the employer side. It did not 
envisage the swing of the pendulum to the 
other extreme, and the exploiting of the 
employers, and the public, to say nothing of 
the individual employee, by the labor organ- 
izations that had gained controlling power 
under the beneficent protection of the act. 
But such a swing dic come. Many labor or- 
ganizations found themselves in positions of 
such economic power that employers were 
forced to bow to their demands, regardless of 
the justness of them, or sufier boycotts, 
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strikes, and other economic penalties that 
were as unconscionable as many of the pre- 
Wagner Act employer practices. 

In that climate, the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, commonly known as 
the Taft-Hartley Act and generally attrib- 
uted to Mr. Hart.ey, of New Jersey; to‘Sena- 
tor Tarr, of Ohio; and to your own good Sen- 
ator, Jo— BALL; was made law over the veto 
of the President, and by it there was laid in 
the lap of the American public, a piece of ad- 
ministrative machinery which, I believe, will 
prove to be the foundation of an era of con- 
structive and intelligent labor-management 
relationship of which many of us have 
dreamed and hoped for, but which we be- 
lieved never could be accomplished. It is 
not a piece of machinery which is of the 
Simon Legree type and it does not confer 
benefits exclusively upon one class of public 
and impose burdens on another, It distrib- 
utes both the benefits and the responsibilities 
so that none of those affected by it is without 
his fair share of both. 

It has been interesting to note that the 
hue and cry that the Taft-Hartley Act is a 
union-busting, slave-labor act seems to have 
completely disappeared and it is gratifying 
to see that the dire predictions that em- 
ployers would insist upon utilizing it as a 
medium for the elimination of unions from 
their plants have completely failed to mate- 
rialize. 

This act definitely imposes heavy respon- 
sibilities upon both management and labor, 
to see that it functions in accordance with 
its stated purpose which well can be re- 
duced to the simple statement: “The pro- 
tection of commerce through the elimina- 
tion of destructive labor disputes by the 
process of collective bargaining.” 

It recognizes that labor is a pillar of our 
economic structure and that labor must be 
allowed a full voice in the administration 
of our economic welfare. It recognizes that 
labor, like capital, can only effectively par- 
ticipate in this through its freely chosen 
spokesmen or _ representatives—and that 
labor must be given the fullest protection in 
selecting its spokesmen, without fear of of- 
fending its employer, and thereby visiting 
reprisals on itself—and without being veered 
away from action by promises of reward if 
it guides itself by the wishes of the em- 
ployer—and so, because the prohibitions of 
the Wagner Act had been found to be sound 
and effective as a means of insuring this un- 
hampered freedom of choice, those prohibi- 
tions—termed “unfair labor  practices”— 
still apply to the employer in his relations 
with his employees. The charges—except as 
to the closed shop—are interpretative only 
and, in the main, cover those things that 
could have been found to be inherent in the 
old Wagner Act, had the old Board seen fit 
to apply them. For instance, the freedom 
to choose a labor organization would be ex- 
pected to carry with it the converse of free- 
dom to refrain from choosing; but in an 
abundance of caution, Congress has written 
that freedom in today’s law. The provision 
concerning the right of the employer to talk 
to his employees about unions—to criticize 
them or to praise them, is inherent also, so 
long as there is absent any coercion, threat, 
or promise of reward. The only departure 
here from the Board's established rule, is 
the isolation of such free speech, and the pro- 
hibition against using it as part of a pattern 
of unfair labor practices. 

The employer still may not create or dom- 
inate a labor organization among his peo- 
ple. He still may not discriminate against 
an employee because of his affiliation or lack 
of affiliation with a labor organization—ex- 


cept under a valid union-shop agreement 
and he may not refuse to bargain with the 
union that is the choice of a majority of 
those of his employees in an appropriate 
unit. 
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But, because the pendulum had swung to 
the other extreme and the scheme of things 
had been thrown out of balance by the re- 
cently acquired power of the unions and by 
the too frequent abuse of that power, the 
Congress, having effectively restrained the 
employers from misusing their economic 
force, extended its survey to techniques and 
practices of labor organizations that have, 
in the past, given rise to complaints of both 
individual employees and employers, and that 
have provided the bases of labor disputes that 
interfere with the free flow of commerce; 
and after selecting those which seemed most 
flagrant and unjustifiable, Congress has 
turned to the labor organizations and said 
to them: “Thou shalt not do these things, 
for they, too, are unfair labor practices.” 

Not only has Congress said that these acts 
on the part of labor organizations are beyond 
the pale, but as to certain of them, which 
are predicated on strikes, inciting to strike, 
or refusals to perform certain required duties, 
it has decreed that such conduct must be 
stopped as soon as it becomes the subject of a 
complaint. It has mandated the Board, 
through the general counsel, to go into the 
United States district court and petition for 
an injunction restraining the continuance 
of such conduct whenever a charge is filed 
alleging the commission of such prescribed 
acts. The general counsel has no discretion 
if, on investigating the charge, he has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that the facts are 
true, and that a complaint should issue. He 
must go forward with the injunction proceed- 
ings forthwith, if the case is one that is 
within the jurisdiction of the Board. 

But perhaps the most far-reaching feature 
of the act is the broad power given the gen- 
eral counsel to seek an injunction within his 
discretion, and the United States district 
court to grant it, in any case where an unfair 
labor practice has been charged against 
either an employer or a labor organization 
and a complaint has issued. The act does 
not attempt to define an area within which 
this discretion may be used but the very 
nature of the provision seems to fix its 
limitation. 

Few persons will argue that labor relations 
can be regulated by injunction, any more 
than that labor contracts can be written by 
legislation. I cannot believe this provision 
was ever intended to be utilized as a means 
to preliminary cease-and-desist orders when- 
ever an employer and a labor organization 
became involved in a dispute, and one or 
the other of them is being discarded. It is 
too powerful and sharp a weapon to be 
weakened and dulled by indiscriminate 
usage. It must be reserved for those occa- 
sions when a substantial segment of the 
public welfare is at stake, or where palpable 
unlawful acts, resulting in physical injury 
or loss of property or life are being threat- 
ened or actually taking place and for those 
rare cases that are “sui generis.” 

We have had many requests to invoke 
this process, but few occasions to do so. 
In two cases, the discretionary petition was 
combined with those falling within the man- 
datory provision and in one, filed only yes- 
terday, for the first time the petition was 
bottomed wholly on an unfair-labor-prac- 
tice charge outside the mandatory group. 
This last petition emphasizes another feature 
that may have been overlooked. All the in- 
junctions that have been sought up to now 
have been directed to labor organizations to 
restrain them from secondary boycotts, feath- 
erbedding, striking to force the closed-shop 
issue and such, but this one, sought at the 
instance of a union acting for a quarter of a 
million employees, is directed to the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. on a refusal-to-bargain 
charge, to restrain unilateral action being 
taken on a matter to which that corporation 
had committed itself to bargain. The rule 
truly cuts both ways—and any person 
against whom a charge is filed, may, if the 
circumstances justify it, find himself the 


subject of an injunction proceeding. All of 
which is a further reason why the greatest 
degree of care must be used under this au- 
thority, lest we find ourselves trying our 
cases, at least in part, through the medium 
of injunction proceedings in the United 
States district courts instead of the board 
that has been created for that purpose. No 
one wants to see that happen, and I, least of 
all. 

It is impossible, in one session, to cover 
all the things on which title I of the act 
touches, but Washington being so far away 
from so many of you and, at best, something 
of a mystery to most people as to what hap- 
pens there, and why, I think some explana- 
tion of what the new National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is and how it works is probably 
justified. Under the Wagner Act, the three- 
man Board was the National Labor Relations 
Board. It controlled all phases of the work, 
and the pay, assignments, promotions and 
discharges of every person on the rolls. It 
Selected the cases it desired to prosecute 
before itself. It heard its agents present the 
prosecution and it finally decided the case 
on the merits. In every sense, it was “prose- 
cutor, jury, and judge,” although it must be 
noted that from the beginning much effort 
was made to segregate these functions among 
noncoordinated groups. However, this con- 
dition existed and it was not a healthy one. 
To correct this. the Congress has now drawn 
a sharp line between the judicial functions, 
and the investigative and prosecuting func- 
tions. It has rested the judicial functions 
exclusively within the Board, made up of 
five members, and a staff of trial examiners, 
who sit as trial judges, with the Board as 
a sort of court of last resort. The Board 
has no other function to perform. 

On the other hand, it has created an in- 
dependent office, filled by Presidential 
appointment, known as the general counsel, 
in which the incumbent acts with finality 
in the determination of whether a charge 
of an unfair labor practice is to be prosecuted, 
and on what theory it is to be prosecuted. 
The general counsel has sole and exclusive 
supervision and direction of the personnel in 
the field where these charges are made, inves- 
tigated, and prosecuted, and he has sole and 
exclusive direction and supervision of the ac- 
tivities of all the attorneys, both in and out of 
Washington—except those who are attached 
to the staffs of the individual Board mem- 
bers as their advisers. These are conferred 
on him by the statute, and in these areas, his 
decisions are final. It is a new experiment 
in administrative agencies. I know of no 
other in which there is anything even re- 
motely resembling it, for the general coun- 
sel and the Board are truly independent of 
each other, although in the same agency. 

As soon as the act had been passed and 
the general counsel had been selected, 
the members of the Board, recognizing the 
congressional intent that their functions 
henceforth must be confined to the judicial 
area of activities, voluntarily conveyed to 
the general counsel by formal delegation, 
practically all the authority theretofore ex- 
ercised by the Board and not vested in the 
general counsel by specific language of the 
act, which was outside the jurisdictional 
functions. It was a complete cleavage of 
jurisdiction and an absolute separation of 
the judicial from the prosecution side. 
They delegated to the general counsel the 
business of conducting all investigations, 
hearings, and elections, and the making of 
original decisions in matters pertaining to 
representation, reserving to themselves only 
the right to hear and decide appeals in rep- 
resentation matters on which the Office of 
the general counsel had acted; and they del- 
egated to the general counsel full and final 
supervision and direction of all the adminis- 
trative functions of the agency, so that now 
perhaps 80 percent of the personnel and 
activities of the agency, as well as the final 
disposition of all unfair labor practice mat- 
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ters, up to the point of litigating them be- 
fore a trial examiner, rests in the genera] 
counsel exclusively. In this way the criti- 
cism that the Board is a combination of 
prosecutor, jury, and judge has been ex- 
tinguished, and the Board takes its posi- 
tion as a purely quasi judicial tribunal hav- 
ing no other functions or duties than to 
decide the cases that come to it through 
the independent office of the general 
counsel, 

The general counsel is considerably more 
than a law officer and, unlike most general 
counsels, he not only does not act as a legal 
adviser to the Board; he is barred from so 
doing. For legal counsel, the Board must 
look to its own Solicitor. 

As I have stated, it is the duty of the 
general counsel to determine whether a 
charge has merit and when he has deter- 
mined that an unfair labor practice has 
been cormmitted, to issue a complaint and, 
if it is indicated, to proceed in the district 
court to obtain the injunctions that are 
authorized by the law. His decision in 
these regards is final, except, of course, 
that sometimes the courts do not agree with 
him as to whether an injunction is indi- 
cated, and then the court’s decision be- 
comes final. 

The field organizational structure has 
been changed only internally and, because 
this act has thrown a burden on us involv- 
ing an estimated 60,000-case program, each 
Office is in the middle of an expansion pro- 
gram to make possible the. prompt process- 
ing of the matters that come before us. 

Not only do we have the broad additional 
field of unfair labor practices by labor or- 
ganizations, the injunction proceedings that 
must be given priority, and the determina- 
tion of jurisdictional disputes that have re- 
sulted in work stoppages, but our basic juris- 
diction has been greatly broadened. As a 
single example, the building and construc- 
tion industry, over which in the past, the 
old Board refused to exercise jurisdiction, is 
now fully within the area of our operations— 
and, because of radical differences between 
the various State labor laws and ours, we 
are barred from ceding to State agencies, 
jurisdiction over cases they formerly han- 
dled, in every instance where the State law 
is inconsistent with ours, or its application 
is inconsistent. These alone will serve to 
almost double the over-all load the agency 
will have to carry. 

Then, too, whereas we formerly had only 
two types of elections, one of those being 
the rare employer petition that was per- 
mitted only when two competing unions 
were claiming to represent the employees, 
now we have five. 

The old representation petition by a labor 
organization seeking, for the first time, to 
represent employees, remains unchanged; 
but now the employer is privileged, when- 
ever any labor organization makes a de- 
mand for recognition, to petition the Board 
to hold an election to determine the validity 
of that organization’s claim. He no longer 
is required to wait until two labor organiza- 
tions are making simultaneous demands on 
him. The effect of this should be to re- 
strain ambitious unions engaged in organi- 
zational campaigns from making premature 
or nuisance demands, because, when an elec- 
tion is held at the request of the employer, 
if the union should lose, there cannot be 
another election for 12 months. If a union 
really expects to represent those employees, 
it probably wouldn’t take a chance on such 
an election under those circumstances until 
reasonably ready for the test. A year of 
waiting could completely ruin its chances. 

Then there is the case where a union has 
been in a plant for a long time and no other 
union has attempted to invade it, but the 
employees have become dissatisfied with 
their representation, Up until the Taft- 


Hartley Act was enacted, there was no way 





























tn which the employees could raise the is- 
sue or take steps to rid themselves of an 
unwelcome union. Now, however, if 30 per- 
cent of them petition the Board for an elec- 
tion to determine whether the employees 
want to continue to be represented by the 
incumbent union, the law provides that such 
an election shall be held unless there is some 
legitimate bar to it; and if it is held, and a 
majority vote to oust the union, its authority 
to represent the employees is automatically 
terminated. If the vote fails, however, that 
result is tantamount to a recertification for a 
vear, for here, again, there may not be an- 
other election for 12 months. 

There is also the matter of the union shop. 
I take it it is unnecessary for me to com- 
ment on the fact that the closed shop which 
provides that none but union men may be 
employed is no longer permitted; and the 
union shop, which permits an employer to 
hire anyone he pleases, provided he becomes 
a member of the union after 30 days’ em- 
ployment, may be incorporated in a contract 
only when that has been agreed to by the 
affirmative vote, in a secret election, of a 
majority of all the employees who would be 
affected by such a provision. 

I have been asked many times why it would 
not be proper, where there has always been 
a closed shop or a union shop in the plant 
and the men are all accustomed to it, to 
just go on and renew the old arrangements 
which, in the past, have never been objec- 
tionable. The answer to that is that the 
law forbids it. It may seem to be a short cut, 
but, in this case, it is a short cut which in- 
evitably will lead to trouble. 

The execution of a closed-shop contract 
and the enforcement of any of its require- 
ments, is an unfair labor practice with which 
both the employer and the union can be 
charged if they indulge in it; and the union 
might be jeopardizing its very existence if 
the Board should find that such conduct 
constituted a violation of section 8 (a) (2) 
of the act, which prohibits the employer to 
dominate or interfere with the formation 
or administration of any labor organization, 
or to contribute financial or other support 
to it. 

Obviously, if an employee should be dis- 
charged under the provisions of such an il- 
legal contract at the request of the union, 
not only would the employer be required to 
reinstate him, but both the employer and the 
union could be made subject to the require- 
ment that they make the discharged employee 
whole for whatever pay he had lost. It 
makes no difference upon what ground the 
union may demand such a discharge. The 
same holds true with reference to a union 
shop contract that has been entered into 
without the formality of the election that I 
have referred to. From all of which, I think 
I am justified in repeating that this short 
cut can lead only to headaches, 

The affirmative vote of the employees in 
favor of a union shop contract does not auto- 
matically incorporate such a provision in 
whatever contract you may negotiate with 
the unions. It simply legitimatizes negotia- 
tions between the employer, and the union, 
for the inclusion of a union shop provision 
in the’ contract and, I would say, tends to 
bring it into the area of subjects on which 
one may not refuse to bargain. A/ter it has 
been included, the only basis upon which 
you may discharge a man at the insistence 
of the union is when he has failed to pay his 
periodic dues and initiation fees. The ques- 
tion has not been decided, but I doubt seri- 
ously that even failure to pay fines and 
assessments levied against him would justify 
such a discharge. The union may expel an 
employee from membership for any reason 
it sees fit within the allowable limits of its 
constitution and by-laws, but it cannot cause 
his discuarge except for the one reason I have 
mentioned. 


As to the application of this law, there has 


not yet been time to carry many of its points 
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through to decision. It has, however, been 
clearly determined that the union which has 
not filed its financial data with the Secretary 
of Labor and distributed its financial state- 
ment to its members and filed the non- 
Communist affidavits with the National Labor 
Relations Board, has no standing. It may 
not file a petition for representation and 
have it processed, but, by the same token, 
if it has a valid contract executed prior to 
the Taft-Hartley Act, it may not be ousted 
from its position as bargaining representative 
until its contract has expired. It may not 
file charges of unfair labor practices and have 
complaints issued on them, and it may not 
even file petitions for union shop elections. 

If an employer should be confronted by a 
claim of representation from a noncomplying 
union, he cannot obtain an election through 
Board processes, for the Board will not con- 
duct an election with a noncomplying union 
on the ballot except in the case of the decer- 
tification election, and there, if the union 
should win, it gains nothing beyond its sta- 
tus quo. 

In short, for all practical purposes, the 
noncomplying union does not exist before 
this board, except when it becomes the sub- 
ject of an unfair labor-practice charge. 

As to the principles that have grown out of 
such application of the law as we have been 
able to make up to this time, we have few 
decisions of the Board, and none of them 
bearing directly on complaints brought un- 
der this act, and none by ‘he courts except 
scattered decisions of the district courts 
either granting or denying petitions for in- 
junctions brought about by the mandatory 
provisions of the act. In those Cases where 
these injunctions have been denied, the 
courts uniformly have recognized their right 
to issue injunctions if the factual circum- 
stances are such as to justify them and to 
bring them within the court’s concept of the 
meaning of the specific provision of the act 
under which the complaint is drawn. Thus, 
in one case, where an injunction has been 
denied, it was because the court conceived 
that the act complained of took place prior 
to the effective date of the act and that there 
was no continuing conduct which stretched 
over and beyond that date. On this premise 
no one can quarrel with the decision of the 
court, although it was the contention—and, 
incidentally, a contention supported by the 
trial examiner who ultimately heard the case 
on the merits—that the conduct complained 
of did extend beyond the effective date of the 
act. In still another case very recently de- 
cided in New York, the court again differed 
with the general counsel as to the meaning of 
the facts and denied the injunctive relief 
prayed for in a secondary boycott case, be- 
cause, he said, the facts disclosed that the 
principal company with whom the union had 
a quarrel and the one that was subjected to 
the boycott were not wholly independent of 
each other but were allies and that, there- 
fore, the element of neutrality was not 
present. But on the other hand, where 
there was no question concerning the facts, 
the courts have recognized that the power 
of injunction does rest with them and, in 
several instances, have granted it in broad 
terms and have restrained the union com- 
plained about from further illegal conduct. 

The fact that the injunctive power exists 
has, I believe, gone far as a deterrent to strike 
action and boycotts that otherwise well might 
have presented extremely serious problems 
in various parts of the country. It has acted 
as an urge to both the unions and the em- 
ployers to find a peaceful basis for the settle- 
ment of their differences rather than to resort 
to the destructive and wasteful strike or lock- 
out techniques. The statistics of the day 
are significant. To be sure, some economists 
will attribute the marked decline during the 
last 6 months of 1947 in man-days lost 
through strike action to economic factors 
rather than to the deterring force of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, They may be correct but 
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we cannot help but feel that the Taft-Hartley 
Act has had at least a little to do with it. 
Jurisdictional disputes that normally would 
have resulted in long and protracted strikes 
and loss of production have been marked by 
a highly cooperative attitude on the part of 
the unions involved to settle them without 
permitting them to get to the Board under 
the procedures that are provided for in the 
act. Although a fair number of such dis- 
putes have been brought to our attention, 
none has reached the point where the Board 
has had to take action, and in only one of 
them has there been a substantial work stop- 
page, if we leave out of consideration the 
well-known dispute of long standing in 
Hollywood. 

We have heard much about boycotting the 
Board, but it is of considerable interest that 
hardly a week goes by that several of those 
who have been loud in their protestation 
do not begin their efforts to comply with the 
requirements of the act pertaining to the 
filing of their financial data and their non- 
Communist affidavits. Union after union 
has cleaned house of Communist officers in 
order to take advantage of the act, the most 
recent being the ILGWU, the United Furni- 
ture Workers, which has been a notorious 
left-wing organization in the CIO, and the 
United Shoe Workers of the CIO. Of course, 
there are some three or four of the large 
organizations which have declared them- 
selves as unalterably in opposition to the 
act, and have taken the boycott stand with 
reference to it, either out of principle or be- 
cause of their inability to comply. Those are 
matters which only time will adjust or settle. 
But in the main, labor seems to be reaching 
a realization that this act was, in fact, built 
for that huge and important part of our 
economic structure which is recognized as 
free American labor. 

Thus far, I have tried to confine myself 
to the hard and factual conditions that are 
brought to the surface by this act. They 
may not be particularly interesting from a 
forensic point of view, but they are terribly 
important when an employer or a union offi- 
cial is contemplating his rights, and his re- 
sponsibilities, and his liabilities, under this 
act. The responsibility placed on all these 
parties is responsibility for maintaining the 
free and uninterrupted production of goods 
and flow of commerce in the United States. 
That is the purpose of this act. While the 
medium for sustaining this responsibility is 
generally referred to as the process of col- 
lective bargaining, actually it goes deeper 
and is bottomed on your over-all industrial 
relations. Collective bargaining, as the ulti- 
mate in industrial relations, goes far beyond 
merely sitting at a table, jockeying for posi- 
tion, squeezing out the last drop of conces- 
sion, and finally arriving at an agreement 
because you are convinced there is nothing 
more to be wrung from the other side. Col- 
lective bargaining really begins the minute 
a& man goes on your pay roll and is assigned 
to a job. Collective bargaining is only a part 
of the human relations which must be suc- 
cessfully conducted if technical collective 
bargaining is to produce anything of a satis- 
factory nature to either side. 

Not so long ago, I sat in a meeting where 
the subject of industrial relations was the 
topic under discussion. One of the gentle- 
men present is the head of a large industrial 
organization whose employer relations are 
the envy of most of those who know him or 
his concern. He dwelt, not on the subject 
of achieving industrial peace by the process 
of constantly raising wages, important as a 
satisfactory wage is in every plant, but on 
the proposition that, far and above the ques- 
tion of wages in importance is the matter 
of creating and maintaining in the employee 
a sincere sense of his human dignity, and a 
realization in that employee that topside rec- 
ognizes his importance in the over-all pic- 
ture. The fact that a man can run a ma- 
chine and produce something on it skillfully 
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and well gives him an important place in the 
structure of the human and mechanical ma- 
chine that turns out the product the com- 
pany has to sell. When that has been ac- 
complished, from the sweeper to the master 
mechanic, you have created an atmosphere 
of human dignity that makes collective bar- 
gaining more pleasant, more satisfactory, and 
more profitable to all concerned, for then 
both sides of the table have a common ground 
on which to stand. 

There is great wisdom in what this man 
said. Those of us who have been close to 
many cases have seen the difference it makes. 
It is wisdom which, if carried into the job 
from day to day, and definitely if carried 
to the bargaining table, will almost inevi- 
tably produce substantial dividends in more 
ways than are reflected in the balance sheet. 

This may sound like preaching—and I 
don’t like to preach—for we all know that at 
times collective bargaining as we have ex- 
perienced it, can be annoying and irksome. 
At’times the fellow on the other side of the 
table has seemed to be impossible; but col- 
lective bargaining has become an institu- 
tion in American industry, where the sub- 
jects are within the appropriate realm for 
negotiation. It must be expected that em- 
ployers will have their own ideas of what 
they want and what they are entitled to. If 
the employees can be taken into your con- 
fidence so that they can feel that they know 
something about your problems, too—it will 
make a real difference in what they think. 

This doesn't mean that by this type of rela- 
tionship the employees will be soft and com- 
placent to all the employer's wishes. They 
don't want to be dominated—and the law 
goes far to discourage domination. But they 
do respond to being “in the know” about 
what the business is doing. When they are, 
the can much more readily understand why 
a bargaining-conference proposal can or can- 
not be entertained. Too, if you know your 
subject, it is so easy to discuss it intelli- 
gently and fairly. Try applying that to the 
whole area of labor relations and collective 
bargaining and watch it work. 

I wish I had the time to do more than just 
touch the highlights of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
But it is much too broad for more than that. 
I do commend it to you and to the labor 
organizations with whom you work. It is 
fair, it is balanced, and so long as all con- 
cerned will observe the principles for which 
that act stands, I can see nothing in our eco- 
nomic picture but better times ahead. 





Argonne National Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit herewith for the attention of 
every Member of this House a resolution 
adopted by the Hinsdale Women’s Re- 
publican Club, of Hinsdale, ll. The tak- 
ing by condemnation of private property 
for public purposes should never be per- 
mitted without thorough consideration 
and the opportunity of persons affected 
thereby to voice their objections. 

The request for a hearing by a sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is reasonable and should 
be complied with as promptly as pos- 
sible. 


The resolution follows: 


We, members of the Hinsdale Women's 
Republican Club, urge the continued devel- 
opment of atomic research. We believe this 
is best accomplished by using the present 
Argonne National Laboratory. 

We believe there is documentary evidence 
to prove that it is not necesary to establish 
a new site. The present site, according to a 
letter written by Secretary of War Patterson, 
“has unique advantages which have not been 
duplicated elsewhere.” 

Whereas for the past year citizens of our 
DuPage County have appealed to Congress 
to protect home owners from being evicted 
or threatened with condemnation proceedings 
to make way for a new Argonne National 
Laboratory site; and 

Whereas we disapprove the methods used 
by our elected officials and bureaucrats to 
deprive our citizens of their constitutional 
rights and object to the wasteful spending 
of millions of dollars to purchase and equip 
a new Argonne National Laboratory site by 
these same bureaucrats and officials merely 
to appease Cook County politicians: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, we, members of the Hins- 
dale Women’s Republican Club, request Con- 
gress to insist that their duly appointed 
subcommittee shall hold a hearing on the 
above issue at once. 

Mrs. JoHn B. LAMSON. 





Hungarian Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following address delivered by my 
colleague the Honorable JOHN Davis 
Lonce, of the Fourth District of Con- 
necticut, before the American Hungarian 
Federation at Hunter College Auditorium 
in New York City, Sunday evening, 
March 14, 1948: 


Today we commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Hungarian war of 
liberation. This gallant country, which for 
1,000 years defended western civilization 
against the unceasing attacks of eastern 
hordes, has once again been enslaved by 
barbaric forces from the east. 

It is, therefore, particularly appropriate 
that we should gather here today to refresh 
our recollection and to gain inspiration for 
the hard struggle ahead. For there is no 
question that, as we assemble here to cele- 
brate freedom, the forces of tyranny which 
we fought World War II to destroy are charg- 
ing down upon the free peoples of the earth 
with ominous rapidity. We are faced with 
mighty problems—problems which change 
and grow with each passing hour. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, I can assure you that we in the 
Congress are mindful of our solemn responsi- 
bilities. I know that, as in the past, the 
people of America will rise to this portentous 
challenge. 

It is indeed a formidable challenge, since 
the forces of tyranny operate on every front 
and in every aspect of our lives. The theory 
of dialectical materialism, which is the basis 
for the Marxian philosophy, is the very an- 
tithesis of the Christian concept of individual 
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freedom and the dignity of man. Russian 
communism, stretching its evil tentacles 
throughout the world, is attempting to pro- 
mote a lack of faith in our own fundamental 
doctrine of freedom. They do this by all 
manner of insidious methods, in our schools 
and in our colleges in an effort to undermine 
the very foundations of American iife and 
in order to compromise American destiny by 
demoralizing the men and women of the fu- 
ture. The Communists operate by peaceful 
means when they find it useful and with vio- 
lence when necessary.. They are conducting 
a continuous assault in the United States and 
all over the world on Christianity, on western 
culture, on individual liberty, on private 
property, and on all that felicitous aggrega- 
tion of spiritual amenities without which life 
would have little meaning. They believe 
that man lives by bread alone; but they give 
him no bread. We know that he does not, 
but under our system bread and a great deal 
more than that are abundantly available. 

And so this solemn occasion should serve 
not only as a tribute to a great and historical 
event but also as a touchstone for future 
action. 

The ideals symbolized by the Hungarian 
war of liberation found eloquent expression 
in the speeches of the great Hungarian leader, 
Louis Kossuth. Sometime after the defeat 
of the forces of liberation by the Austrians 
and Russians, Kossuth came to America. 
Arriving in December 1851, he was received 
in New York with triumphal honors. There 
were meetings and demonstrations, and Kos- 
suth rode through the streets on horseback 
with American military escort. He was 
awarded the signal honor of addressing the 
Congress in Washington. At a congressional 
banquet in Kossuth’s honor in which Daniel 
Webster took an important part and which 
was held under the chairmanship of William 
Rufus King, then Vice President of the 
United States, Mr. King introduced Kossuth 
and said that “Hungary had proved herself 
worthy to be free.” In answering this intro- 
duction, Kossuth replied with all his char- 
acteristic power and pathos. His words were 
so prophetic, they are so timely almost a hun- 
dred years later, that I am going to take the 
liberty of quoting them to you: 

“I most fervently thank you for the ac- 
knowledgment that my country has proved 
worthy to be free. * * * I feel proud of 
my Nation’s character, heroism, love of free- 
dom and vitality, and I bow with reverential 
awe before the decree of Providence which 
has placed my country in a position such that 
without its restoration to independence, there 
is no possibility for freedom and independ- 
ence of nations on the European Continent. 
We will live free or die like men; but should 
my people be doomed to die, it will be the 
first whose death will not be recorded a sui- 
cide but as a martyrdom for the worid. 
* * * But I look to the future with con- 
fidence. * * * Now matters stand thus: 
That either the Continent of Europe has no 
future at all, or its future is American re- 
publicanism. * * * Iam aware that this 
future is vehemently resisted by the bayonets 
of absolutism, but I know that though bay- 
onets may give a defense, they guarantee no 
seat for a prince. I trust in the future of my 
native land, because I know that it is worthy 
tohaveone. * * * and whatever may be 
my personal fate, so much I know, that my 
country will preserve to you and your glorious 
land an everlasting gratitude.” 

To make the parallel more complete, let 
me remind you that Hungary's hastily re- 
cruited forces had defeated the Austrian 
Army and would have suceeded in its noble 
mission had it not been for the Russian 
steamroller. 

Kossuth stressed the community of inter- 
ests which linked America to Hungary. He 
understood that even then the destruction of 
freedom in Hungary was something to which 
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the American people could not be indifferent. 
Today, almost 100 years after Kossuth spoke 
these words, we know with a shattering cer- 
tainty that the fate of the United States is 
inextricably tied in with the fate of Hun- 
gary and with the fate of the other nations 
languishing behind the iron curtain. We 
know that although we do not live in one 
world politically we do live in one world eco- 
nomically and strategically. We know that 
a world contracted by science must be united 
by freedom if peace is to prevail. We know 
that the Russian political juggernaut is in- 
satiable. We know that it is determined to 
extend its predatory power over the whole 
world. We know that the fate of America 
hangs in the balance. We know that the 
final capture of the Hungarian government 
last year was one more step in the Kremlin’s 
effort to capture the government of the 
United States. 

We shall do well to heed the words of 
Louis Kossuth. We shall do well to recog- 
nize the natural community of interests 
which he emphasized and then it is impera- 
tive that we pass from the realm of recogni- 
tion into the sphere of action. Time is short. 
Time is running against us. 

It is not my intention to lament over the 
dead past. Our preoccupation is the urgent 
present. The future is now. It may be use- 
ful, however, to point out that the action 
by which Soviet Russia has been able to 
subjugate eastern Europe was made possible 
largely because of our confusion and hesita- 
tion at a time when we had in our hands all 
the weapons With which to forge a viable 
pattern for peace. Although the peace is 
not yet 3 years old, a generation of historical 
events, based largely on our own ineptitude, 
has passed since the cessation of hostilities. 
The seeds of future struggle were sown while 
the war was still in progress. The victory 
itself Was pregnant with mortal conflict. We 
must come to our senses before it is too late. 
We must deal with the challenge as it is 
presented to us in all its manifestations 
and on all fronts. We must recognize that 
although the American military establish- 
ment must be substantially strengthened, 
although economic aid must quickly be given 
to the countries which have not yet been 
submerged by Soviet aggression, although 
the information and cultural program of the 
State Department must be improved and 
accentuated and enlarged, these are not the 
only weapons available to us in our fight for 
freedom. We must learn to operate in that 
twilight zone of action in which the Com- 
munists excel. We must devise means to 
meet the onslaughts of internal aggression. 
We must concoct methods to neutralize the 
Communist use of extralegal means in their 
efforts to capture legally constituted gov- 
ernments. We must recognize the grim 
realities of the Communist tactics instead 
of seeking refuge in the foggy notion that 
we should not intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries. We must intervene 
to protect these countries against interven- 
tion—against Soviet domination. Here too 
we can borrow from Louis Kossuth. He 
wanted the United States to declare that 
when an absolutist power endangers another 
state’s independence America would inter- 
vene. This principle was labeled the policy 
of “intervention for nonintervention.” He 
was Way ahead of his day. He was, alas, 
ahead even of ours. 

One of the tragic ironies of our time is 
that we have appeased Soviet Russia largely 
because of the fear of the atom bomb which 
we possess while she, having as far as we 
know no atom bomb, continues her depreda- 
tions apparently unafraid. It is a rather 
humiliating paradox that while we, with our 
vast industrial power, shrink from effective 
action, the Russians, with their millions of 
war casualties and their countless acres of 
devastation, have coaquered millions of peo- 


ple and acquired large and valuable terri- 
tories. They have learned how to use free- 
dom in order to destroy it. They pervert our 
laws, our forms, and our conventions in order 
to do away with them. 

In Hungary, of course, the Soviet conquest 
was made possible largely because of the 
presence of the Soviet Army. Here it was 
external aggression in the first stages and 
internal aggression in the end. In 1945, the 
Hungarians voted overwhelmingly against 
communism. Who can wonder that this re- 
pository of western culture, these descend- 
ants of Louis Kossuth should be steadfast 
in their love of freedom? Who can wonder 
that they should have struggled to complete 
the liberation started by Louis Kossuth 100 
years ago? 

Even if these vital precepts of freedom had 
not been so deeply ingrained in the hearts 
of these civilized people, the Russian occupa- 
tion would have impelled them to cast their 
ballots against their Soviet oppressors. The 
brutality of the Russian Army in Hungary 
was almost beyond belief. In the appendix 
to a book entitled “Hungary, the Unwilling 
Satellite,” by John Flournoy Montgomery, 
former United States Minister to Hungary, 
there is an official Swiss report of the Russian 
invasion of Hungary in the spring of 1945. 
Among other items of unspeakable cruelty 
and horror which are reliably reported, there 
is this passage: 

“Rape is causing the greatest suffering to 
the Hungarian population. Violations are 
so general—from the age of 10 up to 70 
years—that few women in Hungary escape 
this fate. Acts of incredible brutality have 
been registered. Many women prefer to com- 
mit suicide in order to escape monstrosities. 
Even now, when order is more or less re- 
established, Russian soldiers will watch 
houses where women live and raid them at 
night, knocking down anybody who opposes 
them. The women generally are not killed, 
but kept for several hours, if not for 
days, before being liberated. Misery is in- 
creased by the sad fact that many of the 
Russian soldiers are ill and medicines in Hun- 
gary are completely missing. Cases have 
been reported where Russian women serving 
in the Red Army or in the Russian police 
force have been guilty of rape. Men have 
been beaten up by-such women for not hav- 
ing submitted themselves to their wishes.” 

Who can doubt that the same thing would 
happen in America if the Russians were to 
extend their power across the Atlantic? 

It seems almost superfluous to point out 
that the peace treaty imposed on Hungary 
by Soviet Russia was one more step leading 
to the enslavement of that country. MI 
vehemently opposed this treaty although I 
realized that since the Russian Army was 
in Hungary as an occupying force there was 
little that we could do to achieve a just 
peace. Nevertheless, it represented an almost 
complete abandonment of the principles laid 
down in the Atlantic Charter, and it may be 
said that it contributed substantially to the 
elimination of the four freedoms so loudly 
proclaimed at the time. The reparations 
payments to Russia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia saddied on Hungary are, because 
of the runaway inflation, four or five times 
the published figure of $300,000,000. Because 
of Russian opposition international control 
over the mouth of the Danube was not pro- 
vided for in the treaty. Thus, although it is 
stated that navigation on the Danube is to be 
free, Russia, now a riparian state, has full 
control. Hungary is, therefore, compelled to 
rely almost exclusively on Soviet Russia for 
her economic life. Although under Article 
21 of the treaty “Hungarian prisoners of war 
are to be repatriated as soon as possible in 
accordance with arrangements agreed upon 
by the individual powers detaining them and 
Hungary,” no formal agreements have been 
effected and thousands of Hungarian pris- 
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oners are still detained in Russia under the 
most deplorable living conditions. No pro- 
vision was made in the treaty for the release 
and return of Hungarian deportees and in- 
ternees still being used as slave labor in 
the Soviet Union. Thus Hungary became the 
unwilling satellite of Stalin’s Russia just as 
a scant few years ago she became the un- 
willing satellite of Hitler’s Germany. 

In addition to our acquiescence in this 
pernicious treaty dictated by the Kremlin 
we have in most of our other dealings with 
the Soviet Union allowed ourselves to ve 
jostled from one Munich to another until 
now we have reached the point when we must 
either make a stand or run the risk of extinc- 
tion. There is very little time left. There 
is almost no margin for error. There is no 
room for timidity or excessive caution. 

While we cling to the diplomatic forms and 
amenities of the nineteenth century, Soviet 
Russia weaves her relentless web of intrigue 
and violence in every part of the world where 
she can obtain a foothold. While we debate 
and ponder, while we argue and thrash about, 
Soviet Russia, sure of her objective, pushes 
ruthlessly on. The fate of Hungary will be 
the fate of America unless we wake up and 
wake up now. Had we only known it, our 
own survival as a Nation was threatened 
when our leaders allowed Poland to be sold 
down the river at Yalta; our own national 
security was jeopardized at Teheran and Pots- 
dam; our own safety was compromised in the 
Hungarian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Italian 
peace treaties. 

Though it is almost impossible accurately 
to assess the complex currents of history, I 
believe that it is safe to say that the present 
world crisis is due in large part to the politi- 
cal immaturity with which our leaders have 
handled world affairs during recent years. 
We must grow up first in order to survive. 
We must mature in time to avoid destruction 
by our own handiwork. Although we still 
have the greatest industrial potential which 
the world has ever seen, it will be of very 
limited value to us unless we know where 
we are going and what we want to achieve. 
Although we have displayed unprecedented 
inventive genius in the creation and develop- 
ment of modern weapons and of many clever 
and useful devices which add to the comfort 
and the joy of living, they will be of no 
value to us unless we quickly perceive the 
challenge and step into the breach. 

Even the atom bomb will move to the 
measure of men’s thoughts. We must think 
strongly and clearly and calmly and quickly. 
And then we must act. We must put our 
faith rather in the concepts on which 
America grew to greatness than on the ma- 
terial wealth which we have acquired in the 
process. We must demonstrate, as we did in 
the recent war, that our constitutional re- 
public is not a self-indulgent, pleasure-loy- 
ing rich man living on the capital accumu- 
lated by his forefathers but rather that it is 
a dynamic, surging, onward-thrusting force 
containing within its present actions the 
seeds of its future growth. 

The genius of America in a sense is that 
we are in a perpetual state of revolution. 
The flexibilities, ambiguities, and confusions 
of our system of government sometimes seem 
slow and inadequate to deal with emergen- 
cies. We are apt to grow impatient in times 
of crisis. And yet it is out of these very 
uncertainties that we have been able to dis- 
till the spark which has propelled us on the 
victorious adventures which we have un- 
dertaken. I feel sure that that spark is 
still alive. It is simmering under the sur- 
face along with the apprehension and doubt 
which haunt the American people at this 
time. We must ignite that spark in order 
that western civilization shall survive. 

We must roll back the iron curtain. In 
that task we will be assisted by the people 
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of Hungary with whom we have so many 
indissoluble ties. We are tied to them be- 
cause many Hungarians came to this coun- 
try and have contributed their industry, 
their talents, and their love of freedom to 
the great fabric of America. We are tied to 
the people of Hungary because for so many 
centuries they have stood for the freedom 
of which we are now the principal defend- 
ers. We are tied to the people of Hungary 
because to a considerable extent their des- 
tiny is a part of our destiny. If we do not 
take action, their fate will be our fate. 

These are, indeed, times which try men’s 
souls. It is sad that so soon after a terrible 
war we should be faced with such grave 
events. It is sad but it is also a good time 
to be alive. It is also a glorious opportunity 
for progress and enlightment and the achieve- 
ment of some of the goals for which men 
have yearned during long centuries of des- 
potism. It is a challenge worthy of our 
mettle. It is a challenge not just to be brave 
in battle but to be steadfast in our prin- 
ciples. It is not merely a challenge to physi- 
cal courage—it is also a challenge to moral 
fortitude. It is not just a challenge to our 
military strategists—it is a challenge to 
our intellectual capacities, to our culture, to 
our education, and to our church. 

One of the greatest forces for freedom in 
Hungary is the church with which, as in 
Poland, the Communists have rather avoided 
open conflict. The Communists are aware 
that this is a spiritual challenge. We must 
realize it, too. We must realize that the 
iconoclasm, the nihilism and the moral de- 
gradation which communism symbolizes are 
the very negation of Christianity. We must 
realize that everything which we value is at 
stake. 

Let us heed the words of Louis Kossuth, 
Let us remember the heroism of the Ameri- 
cans who fought in our strugete for inde- 
pendence, of the Hungarians who for mahyj 
generations have been fighting for freedom 
and of those who died for freedom in World 
War II. 

Let us not forget the people who having 
recently experienced the brutality of Nazi 
oppression are now suffering the cruelty and 
horror of the Soviet nightmare. 

Let us say to ourselves: “There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.” 

Let us sound the clarion call to freedom. 

And then, mighty in our faith, sure of our 
sacred objectives, we shall lead the freedom- 
loving people of this prostrate planet out of 
the wilderness of doubt, defeatism, and des- 
pair, and onto the broad sunlit plain of lib- 
erty and peace. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio speech which I delivered 
over the stations in my district concern- 
ing the Marshall plan: 


I should like to discuss with you the 
European recovery program—or the Marshall 
plan—the name by which this program is 
most generally referred. I doubt if there has 
ever been a subject before Congress of such 
magnitude. Certainly in time of peace this 
Nation has never confronted a bigger issue. 
Seldom, if ever, have the people been faced 
with peacetime foreign policy so intimately 


connected with their individual security and 
well-being. 

World conditions are more unsettled today 
than in 1939. Twice as many people are 
being crushed under the iron heel of the 
Soviet dictator than were subjugated by 
Hitler when France and England declared 
war on Germany in 1939. Half of Europe 
and a large part of Asia have had their peo- 
ple enslaved and their governments destroyed 
by the relentless aggression of the rulers from 
Moscow. History has moved swiftly since the 
end of World War II—almost too swiftly to 
fully comprehend the significance of it all, 
Only one thing is certain—Russian aggres- 
sion has supplanted Nazi aggression. But it 
is much bigger, it is much broader, and it is 
more insidious and dangerous to the liberties 
of people everywhere on earth. Thus, we 
are faced with the cold stark fact that Stalin 
is as great, if not a greater, menace to the 
peace and stability of the world than Hitler 
was 10 years ago. What can we do about 
this menace? What should we do about it? 
These are the problems that confront the 
Congress of the United States at this mo- 
ment, and certainly they directly concern 
every citizen of the United States as well. 

If we could satisfactorily solve the problem 
of expanding communism with an expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000,000 spread over the next 
few years, very few of our citizens would 
object. If we knew that by spending Amer- 
ican dollars in foreign countries we could 
stop any further march by the rulers of 
Russia, it would undoubtedly be money well 
spent. But whether there is any assurance 
that we may be successful in such a program 
presents one of the most difficult and yet 
one of the most crucial issues this country 
has ever been called upon to decide. The 
deeper it is explored the more complicated 
it becomes. 

First of all, let us see exactly what the 
Maizhell plan is intended to accomplish and 
the mannef 4m which it is to operate. It pro- 
vides for an expenditure on the part of this 
country of approximately $17,000,000,000 with 
$6,800,000,000 for the first 15-month period 
which commences April 1, 148. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee ‘as recom- 
mended the expenditure of $5,300,030,000 for 
the first 12 months. These funds are to be 
made available to the governments of 16 i2- 
tions in western Europe, as follows: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, and the United Kingdom. The intent 


of legislation is that by these expenditures - 


the 16 countries involved will be able to re- 
gain their normal levels of production and 
thus become self-supporting. It is con- 
tended, although no one sponsoring the leg- 
islation wishes to say so directly, that when 
the seventeen billions of our money has been 
expended for thése purposes, no further 
money from us will be required. It should 
be noted at this point that the aid to which 
I have been referring for western Europe 
does not include a proposal of $570,000,000 
for China and $275,000,000 additional for 
Greece and Turkey during the current year. 

It is also contended that when these 16 
nations of Western Europe have regained 
their economic strength it will discourage 
Russian aggression and thus prevent the 
taking over of these countries by the Commu- 
nists within their own borders. This brief 
summary pretty well covers the over-all ob- 
jectives of the plan. 

It should be emphasized that the Marshall 
plan does not contemplate any military aid 
or assistance to the 16 countries of western 
Europe. None of them will be any stronger 
from a military standpoint so far as this 
program is concerned. We are not giving 
these nations guns or airplanes or imple- 
ments of war with which to prevent further 
inroads by Russia, Not a dollar of the money 
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will be spent for military preparedness in 
western Europe. It can be asserted, there- 
fore, that so far as military strength is con- 
cerned, western Europe will be as weak a 
year or 3 years from now as it is today. Now, 
what about central or middle Europe—I 
mean those countries that are already under 
Russsian domination or practically so. Such 
countries as Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and the latest victims—Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland. Does the Marshall 
plan provide any economic assistance for the 
forces that are fighting communism in these 
subjugated countries? Not onecent. In each 
of these dominated countries Russia has 
the opposition of millions of patriotic peo- 
ple. But these people are powerless because 
the forces of communism control the police 
and the military and thus subjugate the 
majority. 

We have given Greece and Turkey money 
to fight communism within their borders 
but not 1 cent for Finland or Poland, or 
any of the other countries behind the iron 
curtain. Where is our consistency in deal- 
ing with this problem of opposing Russian 
communism? If we can justify spending 
money in Greece for economic and military 
assistance how can we fairly and consistently 
refuse to extend the same type of assistance 
to the anti-Communist forces of Finland and 
Poland who are doing their utmost to stop 
this tyranny. 

The American people are being led to be- 
lieve that if the Marshall plan is a success 
we will have solved the problem of expand- 
ing communism in Europe. But this is not 
the truth. It is hardly half the truth. Be- 
cause if the $17,000,000,000 which we propose 
to spend in western Europe in the next few 
years keeps those countries from going com- 
munistic—we still have remaining for our 
solution a still bigger problem—what to do 
about the countries that already have been 
engulfed by the Red scourge. To free these 
subjugated countries can reasonably be ex- 
pected to cost as much if not more than the 
Marshall plan itself. 

We are dealing with only half of the prob- 
lem. It can never be solved nor can the 
peace and security of that hemisphere ever 
be established with middle and western Eu- 
rope half slave and half free. 

Thus the American citizen may well pon- 
der the wisdom of the decisions being made 
by those in édntrol of our foreign policy. 
Since the end of the war we have let the 
Russians go their own way. We have hap- 
hazatdly spent $20,000,000,000 since VJ-day 
for relief and rehabilitation around the 
world—vhile the Russians were pursuing— 
without apposition—their program of sub- 
jugating other governments, 

‘About a year ago it was decided to change 
our policy wiih respect to Russia—to oppose 
instead of appease. By that time Stalin had 
made considerable inroad in central Europe 
and was moving rapidly toward western Eu- 
rope. But these moves by Stalin caused 
no alarm on the part of our statesmen. In- 
stead we directed our efforts toward oppos- 
ing Russian aggression with a $350,000,000 
program in Greece and Turkey. Nothing 
was done about middle Europe. Nothing 
was done about China or the Far East. We 
were going to lick consmunism and stop its 
forward march by attacking it in the one 
isolated area of Greece and Turkey. That 
Was a year ago. Today, we propose to at- 
tack communism in west€rn Europe—avoid- 
ing for the time being at least any consid- 
eration of central Europe. Today, we are 
again directing our attent}on to China with 
a $570,000,000 program, without military as- 
sistance. Less than 2 years ago, General 
Marshall, now our Secretary af State, re- 
turned from China and said the situation 
was hopeless there. But we had already 
spent $1,500,000,000 in a futite effort to help 
China. Now we are going back with a half 
a billion for the next year, General Mac- 




















Arthur and General Wedemeyer say the Chi- 
nese need military assistance in addition 
to economic aid. General Marshall says they 
need no military help. 

Thus we are becoming involved in three 
separate areas of the world in our attack on 
communism, by four separate and distinct 
methods—in Turkey we extend military as- 
sistance only; in Greece we extend both eco- 
nomic and military assistance; in Europe we 
extend economic assistance only to 16 west- 
ern countries but give no assistance, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, to central Europe; in 
China we grant economic assistance only. 

How can any intelligent American citizen 
make any sense from such a program? How 
can he have any confidence in it? It is a 
jig-saw pattern without head or tail. It is 
based entirely upon speculation, guessing 
and wishful thinking. It is a program that 
is half military and half economic. It is 
sticking our chin out at a time when our 
own military power is weaker than at any 
time since the end of World War II. 

If we are going around the world to solve 
the economic and military problems of other 
nations and other hemispheres, we ought at 
least be prepared to defend ourselves from 
any military attack. Today we are not pre- 
pared. We are woefully weak in air power 
and it has been conservatively estimated by 
experts that it will cost this country at least 
$5,000,000,000 per year to rebuild and main- 
tain the kind of an air force we ought to 
have in the world of today. 

I have discussed the efiect and intent of 
our foreign aid program, in other countries. 
I now want to refer to the impact upon our 
own economy and the stability of our own 
Government. 

Bear in mind that every dollar sent over- 
seas is sent at the direct sacrifice of some 
American citizen. The money can only come 
from one source—public taxation and hence 
from the wage earner and the rank and file 
citizen of the United States. To what ex- 
tent and for what period we can absorb the 
giving away of billions of our own resources 
depends in direct proportion upon the ex- 
tent that our own citizens can or will make 
this sacrifice. From 1929 until the begin- 
ning of World War II we had annually from 
five to twelve million American citizens un- 
employed. Then the war came and everyone 
went to work. Since the war there has been 
little unemployment because we are engaged 
in such a tremendous production program to 
satisfy the demands of foreign countries. 
Chances are we will have unemployment 
again in the not distant future and when we 
do, our Government ought to be in a posi- 
tion to meet it. We might very well have 
need for the resources we are so lavishly 
spreading around the world today. 

In addition to possible future unemploy- 
ment problems which we may have in this 
country, there are many unsolved social and 
economic problems which should have our 
immediate attention. There is the problem 
of social security and old-age pensions. 
Millions of people in the United States today 
who have reached retirement age are com- 
pelled to live on allotments which are lower 
than the standards of some of the foreign 
countries to which we are extending aid. No 
American couple can live decently or ade- 
quately on $40 a month, Yet millions of 
Americans today are struggling on what is 
hardly a bare existence. In spite of this de- 
plorable situation, Congress has done nothing 
to solve it. 

Then there is the problem of an adequate 
housing program. Thousands of our re- 
turned war veterans are still living in trail- 
ers or in other forms of temporary housing 
or are crowded in with relatives. Those who 
are fortunate enough to have finances 
necessary to build a home are prevented from 
doing so by shortages of building materials 
and supplies caused by shipment of these 
resources to foreign countries. 
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There are many other vital domestic pro- 
grams too numerous to mention which have 
been held back or entirely discarded in favor 
of aid to foreign countries. 

Last. but not least, there is the increas- 
ing cost of living. When we give a billion 
dollars to a foreign country it is shipped 
abroad in the form of natural or manufac- 
tured resources. It is sent in the form of 
wheat, steel, oil, cotton, machinery, and vari- 
ous manufactured products. The shipment 
of large quantities of these resources natu- 
rally creates shortages in supply in this 
country. Whenever there is a shortage or 
scarcity in a given commodity, prices tend 
to rise. Thus our generosity abroad is re- 
flected in the day-to-day living costs of 
every American citizen. Your grocery bill 
and the cost of other things you buy next 
month is directly affected by the amount 
we have shipped to foreign countries this 
month. During the next 12 months it is 
estimated that our total cost of foreign aid, 
including the cost of maintaining the occu- 
pied areas of Germany and Japan, will 
amount to over $9,000,000,000. 

Ten years ago we could have run the en- 
tire Federal Government for 2 years on that 
amount of money. For the next fiscal year 
our total national budget for foreign and 
domestic purposes will approximate $45,- 
000,000,000. What does it mean to you? It 
means that you are giving at least 25 cents 
out of every dollar you earn to support the 
Federal Government. Add this to your other 
expenses and the increasing difficulty of 
making both ends meet can be easily un- 
derstood. Day by day it is becoming more 
apparent that we will be called upon to 
finance and support the social, economic, 
and military problems of the rest of the 
world. Each grant we make brings forth 
a new request from some new source. No 
nation in world history has been able 
to withstand such an impact. Where, 
when, and how this policy will end 
is indeed a question that merits your deep- 
est consideration. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. M.«. Speaker, since 
the subcommittee report on Dr. Condon 
has not been printed, I include a copy, 
under leave to extend my remarks, so I 
may send it to a number of my constitu- 
ents who are concerned with this matter. 

The report follows: 


REPORT TO THE FULL COMMITTEE OF THE 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


(Hon. J. PARNELL THomas, chairman; Hon. 
RICHARD B. VAIL, Hon. JoHN S. Woop, mem- 
bers of subcommittee) 


When the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities was reorganized in January 1947, it 
adopted an eight-point program of investiga- 
tion. The fourth point of that program 
stated: “Those groups and movements who 
are trying to dissipate our atomic-bomb 
know-how for the benefit of a foreign power 
will have the undivided attention of our com- 
mittee agents, as well as those who are seek- 
in’ to weaken other aspects of our national 
security.” While your subcommittee is fully 
aware that it is not our responsibility to de- 
tect and counter the espionage activities of 
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foreign countries in the United States, never- 
theless in our continuing investigation of 
the extent and character of communism here, 
we necessarily have to check on the activities 
of Soviet agents, because of the integration 
and tie-up between so-called domestic Com- 
munist activities and that of the official So- 
viet Government. 

That the Soviet Union and her satellite 
nations have been desperately attempting to 
not only secure our complete atomic know- 
how, but also to weaken or destroy our hold 
of this important knowledge, is plainly evi- 
dent to this subcommittee. As the full com- 
mittee is aware, for over a year now, agents 
of the committee have been assigned to spe- 
cial investigations in this field and while 
their investigation is not yet completed, the 
subcommittee feels that it chould submit a 
preliminary report, particularly on one aspect 
of this matter which is of such importance 
that it demands immediate attention. It has 
to do with Dr. Edward U. Condon, Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. From 
the evidence at hand, it appears that Dr. 
Condon is one of the weakest links in our 
atomic security. In substantiation of this 
statement, the subcommittee respectfully 
submits the following information: 


PERSONAL HISTORY AND EDUCATION OF DR. 
EDWARD U. CONDON 


Dr. Edward U. Condon, Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, was born at 
Alamogordo, N. Mex., on March 2, 1902. On 
November 9, 1922, he married Emilie Honzek, 
an American-born woman of Czechoslovakian 
descent. Dr. Condon is a graduate of the 
University of California, having received an 
A. B. degree from that institution in 1924, 
and a Ph, D. in 1926. During the years 1926 
and 1927, Condon studied at the Universities 
of Munich and Gottingen in Germany. In 
1928, Dr. Condon was a lecturer on physics at 
Columbia University in New York City. In 
1929, Condon was a professor of physics at 
Princeton University, and during the years 
1930 and 1937, he was associate director of 
the physics department at the institution. 
From September 1937, through November 4, 
1945, Dr. Condon was ~-mployed by the West- 
inghouse Laboratories at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
While with the Westinghouse Laboratories 
where he was employed as director, Condon 
was a consultant on war-research projects, 
being performed at the radiation labora- 
tories of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., and the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, Calif. Con- 
don is principally regarded as a theoretical 
physicist which involves radar, nuclear 
physics, radio-active tracers, mass spectro- 
scopy and the elastic properties of metals. 
On November 5, 1945, Dr. Edward U. Condon 
was appointed Director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Dr. Condon was recom- 
mended by Henry A. Wallace, who was then 
Secretary of Commerce. The Bureau of 
Standards is a bureau in the Department of 
Commerce. 

In addition to the employment mentioned 
above, it should be noted that during the 
year 1940, Condon was a member of the 
National Defense Research Committee and 
that during the year 1941, he was a member 
of the Roosevelt Committee on Uranium Re- 
search. During the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
Dr. Condon was scientific adviser to the Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy. In July 
1946 Dr. Condon was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Evaluation Committee which was 
formed for the purpose of observing the ef- 
fects of the atom-bomb test made at Bikini 
Atoll. Condon has also served as an adviser 
to the Nationai Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

INFORMATION REGARDING THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS 


The National Bureau of Standards is the 
principal agency of the Federal Government 
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for research in physics, mathematics, chem- 
icals, and engineering. It acts as custodian 
of the Nation's basic scientific standards and 
serves Government and industry in an ad- 
visory capacity on any scientific and tech- 
nical matters in the physical sciences. The 
Bureau's direct appropriations for the fiscal 
year totaled approximately $6,800,000, which 
was supplemented by approximately $10,800,- 
000 in funds transferred by the Army, Navy, 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of the Census, and other 
Federal agencies. 

The bulk of the Bureau’s work is conducted 
at its laboratories in Washington, D.C. How- 
ever, it has several field testing stations lo- 
cated at various points within the United 
States and its Territorial possessions. In- 
cluded in the research work presently being 
conducted by the Bureau of Standards is the 
field of radio propagation, which relates to 
guided missiles. In conducting its radio 
propagation activities, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards maintains field stations at Sterling, Va.; 
Adak, Alaska; Punnene, Maui, T. H.; Pal- 
myra Island; Guam Island; Trinidad, British 
West Indies; and Las Cruces, White Sands 
proving ground, N. Mex. Research projects 
engaged in by the Bureau of Standards at the 
present time concern atomic energy, radar 
proximity fuses, instrument-landing systems, 
and radiosonde. During the year 1947, the 
Bureau of Standards conducted research 
work on classified projects for the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

With reference to the work performed un- 
der the auspices of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, it should be noted that the back- 
ground for this activity extends to the early 
years of the twentieth century, for in the 
atomic energy field, the National Bureau 
of Standards has had the responsibility for 
conducting basic research associated with 
the scientific standards, the physical con- 
stances and properties of substances and 
methods of measurement and instrumenta- 
tion. The atomic-bomb project itself orig- 
inated in the Bureau in 1939. 

Other national defense work carried on by 
the Bureau of Standards during the year 
1947, particularly for the Army and Navy, 
consisted of basic studies of the properties 
of electro-magnetic radiation in connection 
with communication and radar activities, 
the development of related instrumentation, 
and radio-propagation research. The Bu- 
reau also conducted special research regard- 
ing jet fuels, the design and construction of 
new types of optical-range finders and meth- 
ods of retarding gun erosion. 

The Bureau of Standards is one of the 
most important national defense research 
organizations in the United States. Be- 
cause of this, it has become the target of 
espionage agents of numerous foreign 
powers. 

The subcommittee has in its possession 
a list of employees of the National Bureau of 
Standards who have been cleared by the 
Atomic Energy Commisison to perform work 
on atomic projects. Because of the fact that 
this list contains restricted data, it is not 
being included in this report. However, it 
is to be noted that when this list was 
issued at the end of November 1947, the 
name of Dr. Edward U. Condon was carried 
in a pending status. This list contains the 
names of all of those persons who are quali- 
fied to work on atomic energy projects from 
a loyalty standpoint. The fact that the 
name of the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards was carried in a pending status by the 
Atomic Energy Commission as late as No- 
vember 1947, becomes a matter of serious 
concern to us when it is recalled that he 
had, as early as 1941, held several important 
positions in the United States Government 
which related to the development of atomic 
energy. For instance, in 1941, he was a mem- 
ber of the Roosevelt Committee on Uranium 
Research, and in July 1946 he was a member 


of the President’s Evaluation Committee 
which, as stated previously in this report, 
was formed for the purpose of observing the 
effects of the atom-bomb test made at 
Bikini Atoll. 

It is of interest to note that in May 
1947 Dr. Condon reorganized the Bureau of 
Standards and set up 14 separate divisions. 
Despite the fact that he had not been cleared 
to perform work on atomic energy projects 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, he ap- 
pointed himself head of the Atomic Physics 
Division, one of the divisions involved in 
the reorganization. 

That the Atomic Energy Commission had 
reason to doubt the loyalty of Dr. Condon, is 
evidenced by a letter, the original of which 
the subcommittee has in its possession, 
which letter was dated July 11, 1946, and is 
addressed to a Member of Congress, who at 
that time was a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the Congress. 
This letter was written by a person who held 
a high post in the security division of the 
Manhattan project, and who is now a rank- 
ing official of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The first paragraph of this letter is quoted in 
part as follows: : 

“Attached is a very hurried attempt which 
may be of some help. Unfortunately, the 
group has loaded me down in prepara- 
tion for Friday’s meeting. May I suggest 
that you demand Dr. Condon’s record of the 
FBI. It would be enlightening.”’ 

The associations of Dr. Condon and his 
wife have been cause for great concern to the 
agencies charged with the security of the 
United States. Dr. Condon, knowingly or 
unknowingly, entertained and associated 
with persons who are alleged Soviet espio- 
nage agents, and persons now reported to be 
under investigation by a Federal grand jury. 
So serious have Dr. Condon’s associations 
been, that on May 15, 1947, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, sent a confidential letter to W. Averill 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce. The let- 
ter is quoted in part as follows: 

“The files of the Bureau reflect that Dr. 
Edward U. Condon has been in contact as 
late as 1947 with an individual alleged, by a 
self-confessed Soviet espionage agent, to 
have engaged in espionage activities with the 
Russians in Washington, D. C., from 1941 to 
1944. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Condon associated with sev- 
eral individuals connected with the Polish 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. Among those 
are Mrs. Joseph Winiewize, wife of the Polish 
Ambassador; Virginia Woerk, a clerk em- 
ployee of the Polish Embassy; Helen M. 
Harris, secretary of the Polish Embassy; and 
Ignace Zlotowski, former counselor of the 
Polish Embassy and presently a Polish dele- 
gate to the United Nations. 

“Helen Harris is identified as a former sec- 
retary to the American Soviet Science Society 
during the time it was known as Science 
Committee of the National American Soviet 
Friendship Society. She went to work for 
the Polish Embassy in the fall of 1946. 

“Zlotowski is identified as a nuclear sci- 
entist who studied under Joliet Curie, known 
member of the Communist Party. He was 
ex-secretary of the American Svoiet Society. 
It is known that in February 1947, Zlotowski 
purchased 270 books on atomic energy which 
had been published by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“It 1s also known that Mr. and Mrs. Condon 
were in contact with several other persons 
closely associated with this alleged Soviet 
espionage agent. It is also reliably reported 
that in March 1947 Zlotowski offered the use 
of the Polish diplomatic pouch to scientific 
groups as a means of transmitting scientific 
material outside the United States, dissem- 
ination of which had to be restricted because 
of security reasons by military authorities. 

“Zlotowski was in contact with Anatole 
Cromov, First Secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, who has since returned to Russia, 
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Mrs. Emily Condon applied for passports for 
European travel in 1926, and passport for 
travel to Russia in 1945. Passports were 
withdrawn, Condon issued passport 276319 
on October 11, 1946, to travel and study in 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Great Britain, Denmark, and Switzer. 
land. He applied for passport June 4, 1946, 
to Russia, which was issued but was later 
canceled by the Army.” 

There are other instances in which Dr. 
Condon and his wife have been guests at the 
home of persons who are attached to the 
embassies of Soviet satellite nations. Also 
present were the representatives of official 
Soviet agencies. 

We have previously stated herein that the 
Bureau of Standards, because of its im- 
portance to the national defense, has become 
a focal point for espionage agents attached 
to foreign governments. For a great many 
years, the Bureau of Standards has been 
visited by representatives of many foreign 
governments. 

In order to accommodate foreign visitors, 
shortly after his own appointment as Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. Condon ap- 
pointed Demetry I. Vinogradoff, a Russian- 
born scientist, as the liaison representative of 
the Bureau. Vinogradoff, prior to his affilia- 
tion with the Bureau of Standards, was em- 
ployed by the Westinghouse Laboratories at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. During the wartime years, 
he was in charge of liaison between the West- 
inghouse Electric Co. and the representatives 
of the Soviet Purchasing Commission. 

During the period July 1946 through 
March $1, 1947, a total of 238 visitors and 64 
delegates from foreign nations, including 
Russia and Poland, visited the National 
Bureau of Standards. During this period, a 
total of 39 Russians and three Polish na- 
tionals visited the Bureau. Among these 
visitors, were the Naval Attaché and the 
Assistant Naval Attaché of the Russian Em- 
bassy, and three representatives of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Since March 1947, a total 
of 666 persons representing foreign govern- 
ments have visited the Bureau. Very few 
Russians or Russian satellite nations, repre- 
sentatives are included in this number. The 
reason for the decline in the number of 
Russian visitors to the Bureau of Standards 
is unknown to this subcommittee. However, 
it should be noted that during the month of 
December 1946, Demetry I. Vinogradoff, 
liaison Office of the Bureau of Standards, made 
arrangements with F. T. Orekhov, the first 
Secretary of the Russian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to discuss the problem of 
exchanging books, pamphlets, and other 
written material. The arrangements for the 
discussion were made by Vinogradoff at the 
request of Dr. Condon, and it was agreed 
that the discussion between Orekhov and 
Vinogradoff would be informal because, 
otherwise, it would be necessary to obtain a 
clearance from the State Department. 

It is also known that Vinogradoff has been 
in close touch with Capt. A. F. Belikov, As- 
sistant Naval Attaché of the Russian ['m- 
bassy. 

Your subcommittee would like to point out 
to the full committee that the exchange of 
scientific material with the Soviet Union is 
a one-way street, and that our Government 
is pursuing a dangerous and foolish policy of 
making scientific data available to the Soviet 
Union, since they will not permit us to in- 
spect any of their bureaus, nor will they ex- 
change any information with us. Early last 


year, the chairman of the committee, Mr. 


THomMas, disclosed that the Soviet Union, 
acting through its fronts, had secured hun- 
dreds of thousands of patents from our pat- 
ent office and our present investigation along 
these lines reveals that even today they are 
continuing to order thousands of patents. 
We are convinced from the information we 
have that what the Soviet Union is actually 
doing is setting up her own patent bureau 




































py obtaining all of ours, at the rate of 10 and 
25 cents each. We should like to point out 
that the Russian Government has refused 
to give the United States a single patent 
since 1928. . 

Your subcommittee, by a very diligent in- 
vestigation, has determined that Dr. Con- 
don has in the past 5 years been in personal 
contact and communication with a number 
of individuals who are American citizens, 
but who are members of the Communist 
Party. There is no evidence in our posses- 
sion that Dr. Condon is a member of the 
Communist Party, however, but as a member 
of the executive committee of the American- 
Soviet Science Society, which is affiliated with 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., and which was recently 
cited as a subversive organization by Attor- 
ney General Clark, he has lent his name and 
influence to one of the principal Communist 
endeavors in the United States. 

The extent to which he has aided and 
abetted this Communist front is illustrated 
by the following letter, dated March 7, 1946, 
addressed to certain employees of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, by Samuel Gel- 
fan, for the membership committee of the 
American-Soviet Science Society: 


AMERICAN-SOVIET SCIENCE SOCIETY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN- 
SovIET FRIENDSHIP, INC., 
New York 16, N. Y., March 7, 1946. 





National Bureau of Standards, 
United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR : It has been suggested by Dr. 
Condon, who is a member of our executive 
committee, that you might be interested in 
the activities of our society and membership 
in same. 

We are, therefore, enclosing a brief state- 
ment concerning the objectives and activity 
of our organization, and under separate Cover 
are also mailing you a copy of our last 
bulletin. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL GELFAN, 
For the Membership Committee. 


In response to this letter, 10 scientists of 
the Bureau of Standards joined this sub- 
versive organization. The subcommittee is 
cognizant, however, of the implied pressure 
which Dr. Condon, as Director of the Bureau, 
applied to his subordinates, and therefore it 
should not necessarily reflect upon these 10 
employees. It does, however, indicate the 
dangerous extremes to which "Dr. Condon has 
gone in an effort to cooperate with Com- 
munist forces in the United States. 

Speaking before the Fifth Annual Scientific 
Institute March 5, 1946, Dr. Condon stated, 
in speaking of Russia: 

“We must welcome their scientists to our 
laboratories, as they have welcomed ours to 
theirs, and extend the base of scientific co- 
operation with this great people. Of course, 
we must behave this way toward the scien- 
tists of all nations. I only mention Russia 
because she is right now the target of at- 
tack by those irresponsibles who think she 
would be a suitable adversary in the next 
world war.” 

This subcommittee is in possession of no 
evidence or information which indicates that 
the Soviet Government has in the past, or 
will in the future permit the scientists of the 
United States in their laboratories or to make 
available to them any information of any 
scientific importance. Any Government of- 
ficial who is not aware that the Soviet Union 
is bent upon the Stalinization of the world, 
is not qualified to hold a strategic position 


which affects the security of the United 
States 





CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In considering the case of Dr. Condon, we 
wish to emphasize that what is involved is 
not a question of freedom of speech or re- 
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search. The ruthless-rush of Stalin through 
Europe, in the opinion of this subcommit- 
tee necessitates a revision of the policy and 
thinking of this Government and the people 
of the United States, regarding communism. 
We should bear in mind, that the Govern- 
ment is charged not only with the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, but it is also charged 
with the security of the people and the in- 
stitutions of the United States. Whether we 
like it or not, we'are engaged in a great 
epochal struggie; not a struggle with guns, 
because the Communists don’t fight that way. 
They didn't take over Czechoslovakia with 
guns, they merely employed the strategy of 
getting a few men in the government and 
then a few more, and then they took over 
the entire government without firing a single 
shot or calling out a single regiment of sol- 
diers. 

They are conducting exactly the same tind 
of campaign in other countries. In this 
country they haven't gotten as far as they 
have in Czechoslovakia, but they got pretty 
far, because they got a man as Vice President 
of the United States, and he is now their can- 
didate for President, and he is the same man 
who recommended Dr. Condon as Director of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

It is the unanimous opinion of this sub- 
committee that Dr. Condon should either be 
removed or a statement should be forth- 
coming from the Secretary of Commerce, Set- 
ting forth the reasons why he has retained 
Dr. Condon, in view of the derogatory infor- 
mation which he has had before him. 

We further recommend that the full com- 
mittee address a communication to the Pres- 
ident of the United States calling to his at- 
tention the fact that the situation as regards 
Dr. Condon is not an isolated one, but that 
there are other Government officials in stra- 
tegic positions who are playing Stalin’s game 
to the detriment of the United States. It 
should also be pointed out to the President 
that the evidence before our subcommittee 
and the evidence which we are sure should 
be available to him, indicates very strongly 
that there is in operation at the present time 
in the United States an extensive Soviet es- 
pionage ring, and to permit this ring to con- 
tinue, in view of the high atomic prizes 
which they are seeking, is folly, and can only 
lead to ultimate disaster. 

We recommend that all of the evidence in 
the committee’s possession be forwarded to 
the President for his consideration. 





Unwarranted Attack on Rivers and 
Harbors Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPPESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there came across my desk a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin put out by the National 
Association of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, which violently criticized the ac- 
tion of this House in attempting to pro- 
vide for the Nation’s welfare by the judi- 
cious use of Federal funds for the pre- 
vention of devastating floods, the im- 
provement of our channels of water- 
borne commerce and the development 
of our river resources. 

This document, designated Bulletin 
No. 11, entitled “Federal Spending Facts,” 
and dated March 10, 1948, severly criti- 
cized the House and its Committee on 
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Appropriations for the amounts of money 
included in the civil functions bill 
passed in this body last week and now 
pending before the Senate. In contrast 
to the action of the committee members 
and the people’s Representatives in this 
bedy, the writers of this bulletin have 
taken the attitude that anything which 
costs money is an apparent waste, re- 
gardless of need. 

They seemed to take the attitude that 
we should command the flood waters of 
the Ohio, the Willamette and the Re- 
publican Rivers to stand still until Con- 
gress is ready to appropriate money to 
halt them. We are to order the silt not 
to fill the harbors of New York, New 
Orleans, and Galveston until we think 
it is the proper time to clear them out. 
We should not provide for new electric 
power generation until some distant fu- 
ture date, even though entire States like 
California are being browned out for 
lack of water and the power it could 
provide. 

For the edification of our membership, 
the writers of this bulletin have under- 
taken to scold us for trying to meet the 
barest minimum needs of the Nation— 
which we did by paring $131,042,889 from 
the budget estimates of the President. 
They have criticized the fact the civil 
functions bill was still $104,000,000 great- 
er than the 1948 appropriations, ignoring 
the fact that, since costs have risen the 
past 12 months, this appropriation actu- 
ally will purchase less in river and harbor 
construction than last year’s. 

But the National Association of State 
Chambers of Commerce have singled out 
the one feature of river and harbor con- 
struction which actually repays its cost 
to the Federal Treasury, with interest, 
for its main attack. That, of course, is 
the incidental power features which help 
finance many of our most important 
river-control projects. In so doing, the 
bulletin makes statements for which I 
seriously doubt there is any proof and 
which should be resented by the members 
of the committee which heard and wrote 
that bill, as well as by all Members of 
this House. 

Here is an example: 

Also not taken into account are interest 
charged during construction and expendi- 
tures which will be made by the Interior 
Department for transmission facilities for 
those projects where power development is 
involved. 


The association here has refused to 
take into account that both the power- 
generation facilities and the transmis- 
sion facilities will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment at full interest-bearing rates. 
There is no loss to the Treasury for these 
amounts. 

Another example: 

The McNary Dam (which, by the way, is 
listed as a Rivers and Harbors navigation 
project although primarily a power project) 
was estimated in 1945 to involve a cost of 
$49,470,000. (N. B.—Parentheses theirs.) 


The association overlooks the fact that 
McNary Dam, on the lower Columbia 
River, is primarily a navigation and 
fiood-control dam and secondarily a 
power dam. But that secondary power 
just happens to be the feature which will 
return the major cost to the Treasury, at 
interest. Would the association prefer 
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not to have this income and have the 
entire cost of the dam be not reim- 
bursable? 

The association blandly ignores the 
fact that each year McNary Dam re- 
mains uncompleted costs the Govern- 
ment something like $16,000,000 in power 
revenues and interest which will accrue 
to the Treasury the first 12 months the 
generators hum, 

The association complains that origi- 
nal estimates of the cost of public-works 
projects are almost always low. Natu- 
rally, costs have risen since the war above 
the prewar estimates. That has hap- 
pened to private construction: but if the 
steel industry were to abandon its cur- 
rent expansion program merely because 
costs have risen, the price of scarce steel 
would rise still higher. How would that 
benefit anyone? 


Again, the bulletin makes the baldly 


unsupported charge that ‘the plain truth 
is that scores of those projects—espe- 
cially in the field of public power—have 
been repeatedly criticized by independent 
engineers of recognized competence as 
economically unsound with costs out- 
weighing anticipated benefits.” 

If the association has any evidence at 
all to support this charge with regard to 
any project listed in the civil-functions 
bill, which I very seriously doubt, they 
have an obligation to present that evi- 
cence to the congressional committees 
immediately. I find no such evidence 
submitted to the House committee in its 
recent hearings. I think the members of 
the House committee on both sides of 
the aisle have reason to resent any in- 
sinuation that they are blindly pouring 
out money for projects which have not 
been properly justified. 

Next the bulletin brings in the inevi- 
table snide remark about nontaxpaying 
public-power enterprises. Of course, the 
writers knew full well that every Federal 
power plant brings in revenue which re- 
pays its full investment to the Govern- 
ment at normal rates of interest. In ad- 
dition each of these plants supplies en- 
ergy to private industries which pay 
taxes to the Government. 

In the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon alone, for instance, the new private 
industries served by two great dams— 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee—have al- 
ready paid more money in taxes into the 
Federal Treasury than the cost of appro- 
priations for those projects since they 
were started. Without that power, those 
industries would not exist. 

The bulletin concludes with six ques- 
tions which it presumes to ask the Sena- 
tors who now are considering this same 
bill in committee in the other House. 
Since the association has asked the ques- 
tions, I am going to answer them right 
here and then the Members of Congress 
can take their choice. 

Question: Was the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers right in advising a 
curbing of public-works construction un- 
der present inflationary conditions? 

Answer: The Council was right if you 
insert the word “nonessential” or “‘non- 
wealth producing.” The Council stated 
also ‘‘businessmen should defer expan- 
sion that does not immediately augment 
production.” That is the criterion, not 


whether something costs money but 


whether it is essential to the interest and 
economy of the Nation at this time. 
Many public works are not, such as new 
Federal buildings, post offices, monu- 
ments, and memorials. But every proj- 
ect included in the civil-functions bill for 
1949 is essential in the light of today’s 
immediate needs otherwise, I am sure 
our committee would not have approved 
them. 

Question: If so, then is Congress justi- 
fied in undertaking a public-works pro- 
gram in 1949 which far exceeds that of 
any prewar year? 

Answer: Congress is responsible for 
undertaking any public works which are 
needed at the time when they are needed. 
Congress never should undertake super- 
fluous public works; it never should re- 
fuse essential ones. 

Question: If we are going to disregard 
the advice of the Council of Economic 
Advisers in such important matters, is it 
not a needless expense to continue the 
Council? 

Answer: You may have something 
there, since this is one of the few times 
this association has been known to heed 
its advice. 

Question: Even assuming H. R. 5524 
public-works projects to be economically 
sound—which is seriously questioned— 
should they be carried on in this period 
of full employment and national pros- 
perity? 

Answer: This has been answered by 
the first two replies. I agree, leaf raking 
and such projects—which I. never con- 
sider to be sound—can await a depres- 
sion which I hope we never again have. 

Question: If we proceed with record- 
breaking public construction programs 
now, what are we headed for if a depres- 
sion comes? Even costlier programs? 
If so, how shall we get the tax funds in 
depression times to pay for them? 

Answer: Again begging its own ques- 
tion, the association presumes a depres- 
sion will come; presumes business should 
wait until people cannot afford develop- 
ment of their resources before they de- 
velop them; presumes the only object of 
a public works project can be to spend 
money. I deny all three assumptions. 

Question: Is it not in the public in- 
terest for Congress to reevaluate the eco- 
nomic soundness of all currently author- 
ized public works projects, and to de- 
authorize those which fail to measure up 
to sound engineering standards? 

Answer: Congress does this regularly, 
in its annual hearings on appropriations 
for these projects. A resolution intro- 
duced by me last fall, House Concurrent 
Resolution 123, was made virtually un- 
necessary by action of House Appropria- 
tions Committee Chairman Taper in 
ordering an audit of the books of every 
major Federal public works agency. 
There are also bills pending in the Public 
Works Committee to deauthorize certain 
projects, which will be heard and deci- 
sion made in the light of the best availa- 
ble evidence. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate subcommittee 
handling the civil functions bill is doing 
a thorough and careful job of reviewing 
the work of the House. Between the 
two bodies we have two or three dozen 
men experienced in reviewing these 
projects and these budgets. I do not 
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know of a wastrel or a spendthrift among 
them. I had the privilege of appearing 
before the Senate committee last week. 
The Senators on that committee know 
their business and they know what is best 
for the country. The greatest engineers 
in the world—the United States Army 
engineers—have been requir ~ to justify 
every dollar in their budgets. 

I do not think these Representatives 
and these Senators and these Army engi- 
neers have to take this kind of abuse 
from any amateur budget experts. ” ~ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include a great speech by Ira 
C. Eaker, lieutenant general, United 
States Army, retired, on national secu- 
rity. I wish every American could read 
and heed the warnings sounded by this 
wise man who contributed so much to 
our victory in World War II. 

We have felt deeply General Eaker’s 
loss to the Air Corps. However, in re- 
tirement he is more able to champion 
the all-important cause of making our 
Nation aware of the danger we face in 
allowing ourselves to become weak in the 
air than he ever possibly could have been 
while on active duty. 

General Eaker was the first one to 
tell us that having the second best Air 
Force was just like having the second 
best poker hand. 

No fighting son of Texas has contrib- 
uted more tangibly to victory than Gen- 
eral Eaker. He was transferred from the 
Infantry to the Air Corps in November 
1917 and found a small, untrained, 
poorly-equipped organization, looked 
upon by the General Staff as the Army’s 
stepchild. At that time many felt avia- 
tion was a passing fancy destined to fail- 
ure and impractical for use in war, 
Among the men who championed air 
warfare through its unpopular days dur- 
ing and after World War I, no one was 
more ardent or active than he. He has 
seen the United States Army Air Forces 
develop the mightiest fleet of bombers, 
fighters, and carriers in the history of 
the world, and he has held positions of 
responsibility through the years of that 
development which make him truly a 
pioneer of the air. Now he views our Na- 
tion allowing itself to become weak in 
the air, and he protests vigorously. 

Among General Eaker’s achievements 
are the good-will flight around South 
America in 1926, the world endurance 
flight record as chief pilot of the Question 
Mark in 1929, the first transcontinental 
blind flight with instruments in 1936, 
leading the first Allied heavy bombing 
raid on Europe in August 1942, and lead- 
ing the first shuttle bombing mission to 
Russia in 1944. He served as air officer 
of the Philippine Islands in 1921, was ad- 
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iytant of Mitchell Field from 1922 to 
1924, commanded the Twentieth Pursuit 
Group in 1941, the Eighth Bomber Com- 
mand in 1942, the Eighth Air Forces in 
England in 1943, and the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces in 1944. 

In addition to holding the Distin- 
cuished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and Silver 
Star, he has been decorated by the 
United Kingdom, Russia, Brazil, Yugo- 
slavia, Peru, Venezuela, Bolivia, and 
Chile. 

General Eaker’s speech follows: 


When a military man talks about national 

urity, there is always danger some will 
say he is a warmonger. Last year I was 

ddressing a group in a great western city, 

discussing a topic which had been assigned 
me, A Brief Look at Two Wars, the Last One 
and the Next One. 

When I announced the subject, a paid 
heckler got up and said, “There you go, you 
military men talking about war; that’s what 
causes war.” 

I said to him that it had never occurred 
to me when the minister preaches about 
sin that he is encouraging sin; or when the 
doctor talks about disease, that he is pro- 
moting disease, but of this I was certain: 
Of all the men in the world, the man who 
hates war most is the man who has to 
fight it. 

One of the prime reasons for my retire- 
ment from the military service after 30 years 
was so that I could call a spade a spade, a 
Communist a Communist, and a traitor a 
traitor without fear of embarrassment to 
the War Department or the administration. 
I wanted the freedom of a private, patriotic 
citizen in a free country. 

I believe this land of ours never stood in 
greater peril than it stands today. 

I believe Russia plans to attack our coun- 
try. When? When her dictator thinks he 
can win. 

I believe we have the greatest fifth col- 
umn in this country any nation ever har- 
bored, and I know a fifth column is one 
of the most powerful weapons in warfare. 

Filled with these dark forebodings, there- 
fore, I intend at every opportunity to \arn 

reat people of their danger. I have given 
much thought and study to the theme of 
national security. Here for what it is worth 
are some of my ideas on this subject. I do 
not ask you to agree. If it starts you think- 
ing on the subject, I shall be satisfied. 

National security is the prime concern of 
every citizen, and this is true not entirely 
from patriotic motives. If this fair land of 
ours is overrun by the minions of a Red 
dictator, our savings, our money, our religion, 
our freedom—all is gone. We shall finish our 
days in slavery. 

It was Rudyard Kipling, I believe, who 
said: 


“I keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all I knew); 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.” 


Let us ask ourselves some pertinent ques- 
tions about our safety, about world events to- 
day, about our strength and our defenses and 
our plans, and see if we can work out reason- 
able answers. 

Is our security jeopardized? Are we in 
danger? 

In our lifetime, in one generation, we have 
fought two world wars to destroy tyrannies 
and bring peace to the world. Yet, the most 
powerful tyranny which ever cursed mankind 
rides today unchecked, growing more threat- 
a and more powerful hour by hour, day 

y Gay. 

Stalin said last year that communism and 
free enterprise, their economic system and 
ours, could not exist together in the world. 


His stooges have called our President and } 
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General Marshall warmongers. His hirelings 
have overrun the Balkan states, eastern Ger- 
many, and lately Czechoslovakia, and now 
threaten Finland and China. The Red men- 
ace is on the march westward. Russian rep- 
resentatives have been at great pains to make 
certain that the United Nations fail in all 
efforts for world peace. Russia maintains 
now, 2 years after the war and with no ene- 
mies which threaten her, the largest land 
army and the largest air force in the world. 
She does not maintain this mighty military 
machine for defense, for no one threatens her 
security. She maintains these forces for con- 
quest and aggression. Today more than a 
million Russians are on foreign soil, holding 
a hundred million foreign people in abject 
slavery. 

Although he helped to destroy Hitler, 
Stalin is following Hitler’s military dogma 
as set forth in Mein Kampf, chapter by chap- 
ter, and verse by verse. We are now in the 
political warfare stage—the war of nerves— 
the so-called cold war. By the German cal- 
endar in 1936, it may be 3 to 5 years before 
the shooting starts in the third world war. 
But, as General Eisenhower said, ‘Wars, be- 
ing stupid, start stupidly.” Many things 
could happen to start the shooting sooner. 

This much is certain, the United States is 
the only power which has the might to stop 
the Red conquest of the western world. 
Hence, the Russians will attack us when they 
think they can get a cheap victory, when they 
think they can win. They will never attack 
us if we stay powerful and strong and show 
the determination for swift counterattack. 
As long as we maintain the ability to destroy 
Russian industrial capacity immediately after 
she attacks us we are safe from attack. So 
it is wrong to say that the initiative lies with 
Russia. Really, the initiative lies with us. 

Can the United Nations protect us? 

Did it protect Czechoslovakia? Will it save 
Finland? Obviously the United Nations can- 
not enforce world peace until it has a mil- 
itary component with the power to carry out 
its decisions. 

I believe we should not abandon hope for 
the United Nations; that may be the even- 
tual solution to world peace. Let us remem- 
ber that our own governmental organization 
has been over 150 years on trial, and we 
are still changing it. Our Congress passes 
new laws amending it almost daily. It 
would be sheerest folly now, however, to rely 
alone on the United Nations for our security. 
What can give us reasonable safety? 

Our safety lies in our strength. Strong 
men do not fear attacks from bullies and 
braggarts. Nobody goes around punching 
Joe Louis on the nose. 

Defensive strength is a compound of many 
things. First, there must be a national con- 
sciousness of our danger, of the kind of 
world we live in; there must be a national 
determination to maintain our freedom—to 
foot the bill, pay the price, whatever it is. 

Next, there must be sound planning and 
whole-hearted cooperation by all the branches 
of government involved. The importance of 
planning wisely and in time can be illus- 
trated by the fate of France in 1940. 

When the mad Nazis started on the march, 
France realized her peril. Her senile leaders 
decided to build a Maginot line for their 
protection. She spent half a billion dollars 
on this fortification along her northern fron- 
tier which proved worthless when put to test. 
The Germans ruptured or by-passed it in a 
few hours and France fell to 300,000 Ger- 
mans when she had 3,000,000 men under 
arms—antiquated arms. 

If the French leaders had built a few hun- 
dred fighter bombers, at a fraction of the 
cost of the Maginot Line, she could have 
cut to ribbons those German mechanized 
columns which destroyed her in 1940. How 
do I know this? When we invaded southern 
France in 1944, we destroyed in a few days 
in the Rhone Valley, with less than 100 
fighter bombers, more German armor, tanks, 
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and mechanized artillery than Germany 
used in the conquest of France. 

War of a size to affect us adversely is‘a 
compound of two prime ingredients—a vast 
manpower which may become hostile and a 
tremendous industrial capacity for build- 
ing modern weapons. Aside from our own 
country, there are only three areas on earth 
where these two conditions coexist. One 
such area is in western Europe whence so 
many wars have sprung; another is in east- 
ern Asia and the adjoining islands, the home 
of the yellow races. The third such area is 
in the land mass of central Asia—the home 
of the Russians. 

From each of these areas draw great circle 
courses on any globe, representing the 
earth's surface, to the industrial centers of 
the United States (for our greatest danger 
flows from weapons which will travel 
through the air), and you will see that all 
those flight paths, the war paths of the fu- 
ture, will pass over or near the Arctic areas. 
That is what we mean by the concept of the 
Arctic frontier. That is why we now know 
where our warning services, our radar nets 
and defenses must be concentreted in the 
future. 

We must provide the right weapons and 

avoid such errors as the French made in 
1940. We can easily bankrupt ourselves on 
obsolete methods and weapons which will 
give us little security in the future. 
e A sound, balanced, national defensive 
force will be a compound of three elements 
under single direction. A naval force to 
block the long-range submarine threat; a 
highly mobile paratroop land Army with the 
power and speed to destroy the airborne in- 
vader; and a long-range Air Force with the 
speed and power and range to deliver enough 
atomic bombs to destroy the enemies’ indus- 
trial centers, his war-making potential. 

The first wise step to a sound security 
our Congress took last year when it unified 
the three principal armed services—iand, sea, 
and air. National defense is not three prob- 
lems, it is one problem. Unification has 
now been legally provided for. The job of 
actual unification and harmonious relations 
now must be carried out. 

We shall never, however, provide ample, 
effective security unless our Congress pro- 
vides sufficient funds. Last year and this 
current year Congress has provided about 
one-half of the minimum requirement. 

Under public pressure, both the President 
and the Congress appointed able committees 
to work out a national aviation policy and 
program. Both committees have now ren- 
dered their reports. Both reports stress the 
same conclusions. These two reports should 
be studied by every citizen, but above all, 
these reports should be approved and carried 
out by the Congress. 

One prime element of national security is 
now being neglected by our law makers. 
That concerns universal training, commonly 
called UMT. In 30 years of military service 


I never saw a man who was not benefited 





by military service except those wo led or 
lost in battle. It is the only sure and 
democratic method I know about which will 
provide the necessary manpower in time to 
meet the requirements for national security. 
What will the next war be like? 
There are some predictions about the next 


conflict which can be made now with cer- 


tainty. 

First, it will come with little warning and 
with a destructive power never approached 
in any previous conflict. It will be Hiroshima 


magnified a thousand times. Every large 
industrial center in the United States will 
look and feel like the people of Hiroshima 
felt that August morning in 1945. 

The United States will be the first target 
in the next full-scale war. The working 
people, the factories, and rail centers will be 
hit first. It will not be soldier against sol- 
dier or airman against airman. All that is 
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past. It will be atom bomb against indus- 
trial center—explosive against masses of 
people. 

Every war has introduced new weapons and 
new techniques. In the First World War it 
was the submarine, the tank, poison gas, and 
the stalemate of trench warfare. In the 
Second World War it was mechanization— 
the mechanized column support by the Stuka 
bomber, plus mass destruction of industry 
by long-range bombers. 

In the third world war the new technique 
will be a short,: sharp bombardment by 
atomic weapons—long-range bombers drop- 
ping atomic bombs or long-range guided mis- 
siles with atomic war heads—followed closely 
by air-borne invasion. 

The time element we now know has largely 
gone from warfare. In 1944 the Germans 
lifted the curtain on the war of the future. 
Their V-2 could travel for 280 miles, 70,000 
feet above the earth at a speed of 3,000 miles 
per hour, and deliver a ton of explosive with 
considerable accuracy on British targets. 

By 1950 it is probable and by 1955 it is 
certain that any of the great industrial na- 
tions can produce the weapon of the future, 
the long-range guided missile which can 
travel six to seven thousand miles. perhaps 
in less than an hour and deliver 20 tons of 
explosive or an atom war head with exact 
accuracy. 

When that time comes, as you can see, 
the time element will have gone from war- 
fare. Never again will we have 2 years in 
which to gear our great potential of man- 
power and industrial resources from pursuits 
of peace to requirements of war. 

It is now fairly apparent that we shall 
have no allies with the power and in the 
right place to hold or delay the enemy while 
we get ready. There is every indication that 
we shall have to carry all or most of the 
load next time. 

Under these sober estimates and frighten- 
ing responsibilities, what must we do? 

We must realize cur danger and marshal 
all our resources to meet it. We must have 
a sound plan and carry it out swiftly and 
with diligence and resclution. 

We must make certain our manpower and 
industrial resources are ready to turn at a 
moment’s notice from peaceful pursuits to 
all-out war. That requires universal training 
and plans for industrial mobilization. 

We must have a stock pile of atom bombs 
and the bombers to carry them instantly 
to the industrial centers of the enemy the 
moment he shows his hand. 

We must have a Navy competent to keep 
the sea lanes open and destroy the subma- 
rine menace. We must have our own land 
Army ready to move by air to hold our own 
bases and destroy the enemy air-borne in- 
vaders. 

We must have a civil populace trained to 
the new requirements of the new war. A 
disciplined, ably led people with plans for 
civil defense well worked out and thoroughly 
tried out. Such a people will not panic. 
An untrained, undisciplined people will not 
have the courage and stamina to withstand 
the first shock of world war III. 

We must make certain we have the best 
weapon first. At the moment we are falling 
behind. We are not putting enough effort 
nor enough dollars into experimentation and 
research. The side which has the new weap- 
on first and in ample quantities will win the 
next war. 

We must never underestimate our oppo- 
nent. There are more Russians than Amer- 
icans. The Russians beat the Germans be- 
cause they were bigger and tougher, worked 
harder and fought harder. They are ruth- 
less; they have little or no regard for human 
life; their standards of living are much lower, 
which means they can do more with less. 
Germany underestimated Russia and the 
Russians and lost. We must never make 
that fatal error, 


We must fight the new war, if unhappily 
it is forced upon us, our way, not their way. 
Russia is strongest on the ground. She has 
the largest and most powerful land army in 
the world. No nation can invade Russia on 
the ground. Napoleon couldn’t; Hitler 
couldn't; it can’t be done. If she could in- 
duce us to fight a land campaign in Europe 
or Asia, the conclusion is certain. We should 
lose. That is inevitable. If she strikes, we 
must retaliate with mass_ destruction, 
through the air, of her war-making capacity. 
That will pull the fangs of the snake. 

We must now and constantly watch for 
fifth-column activity. Russia is spending 
vast sums inside our country today un- 
doubtedly to promote hatred, disunity, la- 
bor trouble, and civil strife. That is one 
of her prime and preliminary weapons. It 
worked for Germany in Austria and France; 
it worked recently for Russia in Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, and it is 
being used effectively in Greece and China. 
Let us watch for it here and make certain it 
never helps in the conquest of our land. ° It 
represents our greatest present danger. 

Finally, we need to teach a brand of pa- 
triotism to our children which will cause 
them to put love of country first; which will 
lead all our people to put national interest 
above selfish, personal interest. There have 
been many evidences since the war that such 
a program has been too long delayed. 

This briefly outlines the emergency and 
the principal things we must do or we shall 
all spend our final days in slavery. I am 
afraid you will have occasion to remember 
this prediction. I hope not. Our fate, the 
fate of our freedom, lies with you, with all 
our people. Only a united effort and eternal 
vigilance can save us. Failing this effort 
and the vigilance, history will one day record 
of this last stronghold of human rights that 
America was once the land of the free. In 
that event, this will be our epitaph: “They 
did not deserve their freedom; they had not 
the good sense nor stout hearts to defend it.” 
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Not Settled Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed privileged to include the two edi- 
torials below. Freedom requires that 
there be a separation of church and 
state. But freedom, itself, derives power 
and meaning from objective religion. 
Certainly no atheist is free since he is 
enslaved by materialism. This question 
will return. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of March 11, 1948] 


CHURCH AND STATE 


“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

These quoted words are from the first 
amendment to the Constitution, and they are 
made applicable to State governing bodies in 
the fourteenth amendment. What do the 
words mean? 

On the face of the Supreme Court’s latest 
interpretation, the doors of the public schools 
have been closed to any form of religious in- 
struction. It would appear that the ban ex- 
tends even to such a thing as the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer. If this is true, if the 
Court has gone to such an extreme in the 
enforced separation of church and state, then 
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it is a matter which ought to be of the ut- 
most concern in an age in which the old 
spiritual guides are crumbling under the im- 
pact of materialistic philosophy. 

The particular case before the Court in- 
volved a course of religious instruction given 
in the schools of Champaign, Ill. Its valid- 
ity under the Constitution had been affirmed 
by the Illinois Supreme Court. But the 
highest Court, dividing 8 to 1, has struck it 
down. 

These are the facts: Under the Champaign 
program pupils are supplied by their teach- 
ers with cards on which parents may indi- 
cate whether or not they desire religious 
instruction to be given their children. It is 
entirely voluntary. There is no compulsion 
whatsoever. The program is interdenomina- 
tional in character and is not supported by 
taxation, the salaries of the participating 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish instructors 
being paid by Champaign’s Council on Re- 
ligious Education. The program is informa- 
tive in character, and is not of a proselytical 
nature. 

An atheist mother, complaining that her 
son was embarrassed because, at her direc- 
tion, he did not attend the religious class, 
appealed to the courts. And the Supreme 
Court, on the basis of these facts, has de- 
cided that the program transgresses the 
constitutional ban on the “establishment 
of religion.” 

Justice Reed’s dissent was strong and per- 
suasive. “From the * * * language of 
the opinions,” he said, “I can only deduce 
that religious instruction of public-school 
children during school hours is prohibited. 
The history of American education is 
against such an interpretation of the first 
amendment.” Justice Jackson joined the 
majority, but he had misgivings. Express- 
ing regret that the court had not been more 
careful in circumscribing its decision, he 
pointed out that the effect of the ruling is 
not only to ban the particular program in 
Champaign, but also “to ban every form of 
teaching which suggests or recognizes that 
there is a God.” Other disturbing questions 
arise. Is it now unconstitutional for chil- 
dren to sing Christmas carols at school 
plays? What about the chaplains in the 
Military Establishment, or the compulsory 
religious services at Annapolis and West 
Point? Must these things go, too? 

It is not the layman’s function to Chal- 
lenge the correctness, as a matter of law, 
of what the court has done. But it is proper 
for the layman to appraise as best he can 
the practical effect of the decision on the 
world in which he lives. 

The first amendment was adopted in the 
light of conditions which do not exist in 
this country today. It was written by men 
whose ancestors were familiar with religious 
persecution. Many of them had come to this 
country to escape it. If the founding 
fathers erected a wall between church and 
state in fear of dominance of the latter by 
the former, it cannot be said that in their 
time the fear was without basis. 

But that was more than a century and 
a half ago. Today's world is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. The influence of religion is much 
weaker nov. than it was then. And we are 
the worse because of it. In our day religious 
instruction is disappearing from too many 
American homes. The position of the church 
is weakening. And one may well believe that 
these things, in part at least, are responsible 
for such disturbing trends as the turn away 
from the old concept of family life, the de- 
plorable picture of one in three marriages 
ending in divorce, the futile, fevered quest 
for happiness in material things, the groping 
by hundreds of thousands of people for some 
higher standards, some better guides, to live 
by. It is not by sheer accident that Joshua 
Loth Liebman’s Peace of Mind still leads 
the nunfictional best seller list nearly 2 years 
after its publication. 
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In dealing with economic and political 
uestions, the members of this Supreme 
urt have never viewed the Constitution as 
being rigid and inflexible. On the contrary, 
and rightly so, they have treated this great 
sarter as being a flexible thing, intended by 
authors to be susceptible of appropriate 
‘aptation to meet changing conditions and 
anged times. Why then, in a matter af- 
recting the separation of church and state 
ould it be applied so narrowly and so rig- 
ly? What has become of that flexibility 
ithout which no constitution can serve the 
continuing needs of a people? 

The great challenge to the freedoms which 
we know and which the Constitution would 
safeguard does not come from religion or any 
teaching of religion. It comes from the ad- 
vance of a Communist philosophy which, as 
practiced, is the antithesis of religious doc- 
trine--an advance which is facilitated by our 
own embracement of materialism at the ex- 
nense of the things of the spirit. In this set- 
ting. it is neither necessary nor reasonable 
to erect an insuperable barrier to the kind 
of religious instruction that was practiced in 
Champaign. Would it not be much better 
for us if, instead of forbidding appropriate 
religious instruction in the schools, we were 
to encourage it in every reasonable way? 
If one’s answer to this question is in the af- 
firmative, then it must be most earnestly 
hoped that the Supreme Court will not let 
this decision stand as the law of the land. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald, 
of Monday, March 15, 1948} 


CHURCH AND STATE 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Now by 8 to 1, the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled that religious education in 
the public schools of the American Republic 
is unconstitutional. The decision is flat, 
sweeping, and nobody knows where it will 
lead. 
Mr. Justice Jackson, in support of the ver- 
dict, said that the decision could be used as 
the basis of ordering from tax-supported 
classrooms not only religious songs, texts, and 
direct instruction, but also to forbid discus- 
sion of art, literature, or architecture that 
touch on religion. 
Thus the Supreme Court can be called on 
to deny that an American child shall, in a 
tax-supported school, look on a picture of 
Raphael’s Madonna or study a drawing of 
he Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul that 
dominates the ridge along Wisconsin Avenue, 
here in Washington, D. C., and which is 
commonly known to all of us as the National 
Cathedral. 
All this, because the first amendment to 
he Constitution reads that: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
é lishment of religion or prohibiting the 
iree exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or of the peo- 
pie peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

Let's see how the Supreme Court has dealt 

th other parts of that amendment. It has 


decided that the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances is not as 


t and sweeping a declaration as it seems. 
Go down in the streets and start a mass 
meeting and you'll find out that a license 
tom the city government is required. No 
matter how peaceable your intention, you 
Have to get a license and if you don’t get it, 
you can be arrested. 

Go within 500 feet of any embassy here in 

vn carrying a placard and the cops will 
grand you, 

Congress, says the Constitution, can make 
no law abridging the freedom of the press. 
Yet, Congress has passed many such laws. 
The press is not free tu fix its own terms as to 


working conditions, wages, or hours. It is 
n 


it publishes, 


t free of liabilities for any false statements . 
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The freedom of the press is hedged in hun- 
dreds of ways, by Supreme Court interpreta- 
tions of all kinds of laws. 

The same, as to freedom of speech. Your 
freedom to say what you please, where you 
please, how you please, is definitely clipped 
by laws that any attorney will warn you 
about if you ask. 

The second amendment to the Constitu- 
tion says: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

But you just try wearing a pistol without 
police authority right here in Washington, 
D. C., and find out how fast your constitu- 
tional rights carry you off to the jug. 

The United States Constitution has been 
in force since 1789. The two amendments 
above quoted have been in force since 1791. 
Their language has not changed in all those 
years. 

It is queer indeed that not until 1948 did 
the Supreme Court find occasion to say that 
the prohibition against laws respecting an 
establishment of religion must go so far that 
children in tax-supported schools may be 
forbid to look at a painting or hear a song 
that has religious significance. 

The court has found the language of the 
Constitution flexible enough to support laws 
regulating the right of people to carry 
weapons, to speak, to assemble peaceably, 
and to publish their thoughts. 

Surely the very rule that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion can be read from the other direction 
to say that no law shall forbid the teachers 
telling the children about religious things if 
they wish, or if the community in which they 
live so wants. 

Queer, indeed, Mr. Justice Reed, the lone 
member of the court who dissented from the 
majority opinion, said from the bench it was 
so sweeping a judgment it could even forbid 
schools to excuse children from classes to 
attend religious meetings entirely off the 
school premises. 

Does common sense hold with any such 
judgment? 

If it does, the court would be morally and 
logically bound to follow on until every 
criminal can defy the law and carry a pistol 
when and where he pleases, until speech and 
press openly inflame treason and overthrow 
of the Government, and until mobs run riot 
up and down the highways. 

Is that the line our Supreme Court is now 
going to follow? Under the logic of this 8-1 
decision, it is bound to do so. 

Queer, queer thinking. Something is surely 
loose in the world that was not here before. 
The Constitution surely was never meant to 
be read in any such way. The rule forbidding 
legislation on religious matters, surely was 
meant to protect people against enforced re- 
ligious attitudes. 

Yet here the Supreme Court enforces a re- 
ligious attitude. The attitude it enforces is 
the attitude of atheism and antireligion. 

It not only denies teachers the power to 
force religious information on children. It 
forbids them to give that information. We 
are into something here that every thinking 
man and woman had better examine closely, 
again and again. 


Sas. 


Pay Increases for Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under- 
standing very well what rising prices re- 
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sulting from the removal! of price control 
have meant for all civil servants, I intro- 
duced a bill last year, H. R. 3285, to pro- 
vide additional compensation, straight 
across the board, for all employees of the 
Federal Government and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service is considering, at this time, pay 
increases for postal employees. 

I pray that the committee will speedily 
report out this legislation with a recom- 
mendation that a cost-of-living salary 
increase of not less than $800 a year be 
granted, retroactive to January 1, 1948. 

We must not trade upon the fact that 
the post-office employees are as conscien- 
tious and loyal as any citizen and worker 
in America. They must have money now, 
literally, to buy the food and the shoe 
leather they need to do their work and 
to buy food and shoes and clothes and 
housing for their families. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot let this eco- 
nomic injustice to the postal workers 
continue and expect that their efficiency 
will continue to be standard for all regu- 
larity and reliability, as it has always 
been since the days of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the founder of the United States 
postal service. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include my testimony 
before the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, as follows: ‘ 
REMARKS OF HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS ON H. R. 

4775 BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON POST 

OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE MARCH 5, 1948 

The House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has before it for consideration 
some 20 bills providing for much-needed pay 
increases to a group of Federal employees 
whose salary level has never been a true 
measure of their importance in the smooth 
functioning of a normal, everyday life of our 
country. 

I speak of the postal workers whom 
“Neither hail nor rain nor snow nor gloom 
of night” stays from their appointed rounds. 

According to the latest fiscal figures avail- 
able as of June 30, 1947, the average basic 
salary of post-cflice clerks and supervisors 
was $2,816 and that of city letter carriers 
$2,729. For substitute postal workers the 
annual wage considerably lower—$2,257 for 
substitute post-office clerks, and $2,190 for 
substitute carriers. 

Salaries paid to postal clerks and city letter 
carriers—who comprise the bulk of employees 
in the fleld service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment start at $2,100 per annum, and advance 
in 11 stages, of $100 per year, to ¢3,100 as a 
maximum. There is provision for three ad- 
ditional meritorious service grades carrying 
with them $100 increases per annum, and 
granted at intervals of 3, 5, and 7 years. To 






date no field service employee has been ad- 
vanced to the meritorious grade so that pos- 
sible wage increase may be eliminated from 


consideration. 











According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
City Worker’s Family Budget, the estimated 
total average cost of a budget for a family of 
four in Los Angeles, Calif., in June 1947 was 
$3,251, and in San Francisco, $3,317. Come 
pare these figures with the averaze basic sal- 
aries for postal workers for the same period 
which varied from $2,190 to $2,816. Almost 
50 percent of all postal employees receive less 
than $3,000 per annum. 

Even the top grade of $3,100 for post-office 
Clerks which is achieved after 11 years of 
service is below the BLS estimated budget 


for a city worker’s family in two California 
cities in June 1947. 

Remember that the budget figures I quoted 
refer to June 1947. Since that time \ 


ve 
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all know, prices have increased to such alarm- 
ing proportions, and with it the cost of living, 
that mid-1947 figures are practically anti- 
quated. 

Postal employees have testified before this 
committee that in terms of the purchasing 
power of the 1939 dollars, the present en- 
trance salary of $2,100 (before withholding 
taxes and retirement deductions) is grossly 
inadequate. In terms of 1948 purchasing 
power it is even more so. 

Increases of $480, $500, $600, $800, and 
$1,000 have been proposed. I hold with my 
colleague from California who has introduced 
H. R. 4775, that $800 is the minimum increase 
that should be granted the postal employees 
and that it should be retroactive to January 
1, 1948. Even if the $1,000 increase is granted 
and a total weekly dollar salary of $73.38 
results, the total salary in terms of 1939 dol- 
lars will be only $42.80, or about 58 percent 
of the 1939 purchasing power. 

Not only are the actual salaries, even the 
proposed salaries, too low to maintain a de- 
cent American standard of living, but two 
further points are startling and significant 
from the public interest point of view: 

1. The tremendous increase in indebted- 
ness of postal employees as based on reports 
from 11 of their own credit unions. By the 
close of the calendar year 1947, the number 
of borrowers had increased 46 percent over 
1945, and the actual loans had increased more 
than 120 percent. 

2. The tremendous turn-over in post office 
personnel who find it increasingly difficult to 
maintain proper standards and continue to 
work for the post office. 

This represents not only a distinct finan- 
cial loss to the Federal Government which 
has invested money to train each postal work- 
er, but it results in a lowered morale in a 
useful and essential public service—one that 
has been in continuous operation, through 
changing administrations, through depres- 
sions (which we may see again soon) since 
our country was founded. 





Indiana Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my observation that most 
veterans are not fully informed as to 
the various rights, privileges, exemptions, 
and benefits that have been granted to 
them by the great State of Indiana. It 
is, therefore, a pleasure for me to pre- 
sent the following outline of such laws 
now in effect, as compiled by Mr. Howard 
W. Watts, 436-438 K. of P. Building, In- 
dianapolis, 4, Ind., the department ad- 
jutant of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans: 

ADOPTION 

Children may be adopted out of the 
Knightstown Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
Home. 

AMERICANISM 

Any party which advocates the destruction 
of our Government by force shall not be per- 
mitted to have its name on the Indiana elec- 
tion ballots. 

ARMISTICE DAY 

Armistice Day, November 11, is a State 
holiday; the Governor shall issue a proclama- 
tion anmually, setting apart and designating 
the 11th day of November as Armistice Day 


and suitable exercises shall be held in public 
schools of the State. Appropriate exercises 
shall also be held throughout the State in 
commemoration of the historical event asso- 
ciated with Armistice Day. 


BONUS 


The eighty-fifth general assembly enacted 
legislation to provide for submission of the 
bonus question for World War II veterans to 
the voters in the 1948 general election. This 
plebiscite will be for the information and 
guidance of the eighty-sixth general assem- 
bly in January 1949. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A sum not exceeding $75 will be allowed by 
the board of commissioners of any county 
for burial of any veteran, or the wife or 
widow of such veteran, other than the in- 
mates of the Indiana State Soldiers’ Home 
and, if from actual necessity a burial place 
was purchased for such veteran, or his wife 
or widow, an additional allowance of $25 will 
be made. 

Burial ground plot is provided in fourth- 
class cities. 

A division of grave registration provides 
for permanent registry of war veterans’ graves. 
War-service information is required on burial 
permits. It is the duty of the township trus- 
tee to care for the burial plots of veterans. 

Cemetery authorities may not prohibit the 
setting up of markers for graves of veterans, 
provided such markers conform to standard 
markers furnished by the United States. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

A conservator may be appointed for per- 
sons serving in the armed forces. 

Evidence may be admitted of presumed 
death or absence of members of the armed 
forces. 

Protection is afforded persons acting un- 
der power of attorney granted by members 
of the armed forces or merchant marine. 

Disability of minority for qualified vet- 
erans under the GI bill of rights has been 
removed. 

Affidavits of residence in divorce actions 
executed by persons in the armed forces and 
filed more than 5 days following their execu- 
tion are valid. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting are pro- 
vided. 

Seeing-eye dogs shall be admitted with 
their masters to all public conveyances, 
hotels, lodging places, all places of accommo- 
dation, amusement and resort. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Annual appropriations are made to the 
State Departments of the Disabled American 
Veterans and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for the maintenance of service set-ups. 

Clerks of circuit court, county auditors and 
recorders are required to execute papers in 
connection with the claims for pension, 
bounty, back pay or prize money for veterans, 
their widows or orphans, free of charge. 

The fee to anyone authorized to admin- 
ister oaths for administering an oath or 
giving any official certificate to a veteran, 
his widow, orphan child, or legal representa- 
tive, for use in connection with a claim for 
pension, bounty, prize money, back pay, com- 
pensation or gratuity, is limited to 25 cents. 

Free copies of public records for wards of 
the Veterans’ Administration, under the 
Uniform Guardianship Act, are available. 

Discharge papers are recorded free of 
charge. 

A Department of Veterans’ Affairs has been 
created to aid and assist veterans. It per- 
mits establishment of service officers in dis- 
tricts, counties, cities, supervised by the Di- 
rector of Veterans’ Affairs and the Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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WORLD WAR HISTORY 


The board of commissioners in every county 
in the State is authorized to provide for pay- 
ment of not to exceed $1,000 for the purpose 
of printing and binding any history of the 
activities of such county in and during the 
World War. 

An Indiana War History Commission has 
been created. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


The soldiers’ and sailors’ section of the 
State Free Employment Service is to codper- 
ate with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Division for Rehabilitation of 
Crippled Soldiers and Sailors. 

Veterans’ welfare associations are author- 
ized to maintain schools for the education of 
needy veterans, their widows and orphans, 

World War veterans who have taken Fed- 
eral vocational training courses are entitled 
to a special examination for a high-school 
diploma. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Aid is granted to resident children of vet- 
erans who died or were disabled while serv- 
ing in the armed forces between April 6, 1917, 
and July 2, 1921, or as a result thereof, and 
to resident children of veterans of World 
War II. Free tuition is provided in Indiana 
University, Purdue University, Indiana State 
Teachers College, and Ball State Teachers 
College. 

At Indiana and Purdue Universities, the 
amount of fees exempted is $30 per semester. 
Fees exempted for summer session at Indi- 
ana University is $15. No fees are exempted 
for summer session at Purdue University. 
At Indiana State Teachers College and Ball 
State Teachers College the amount of fees 
exempted for the regular school year is $66. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

Leave of absence are granted for men in 
fire and police departments of cities and 
towns inducted into military service with 
a of benefits under the pension 
aws. 

Leaves of absence are granted for public 
school teachers with preservation of status 
and contract rights during military service. 

Preference is given to veterans, their wives, 
and widows, for employment in State service 
under the State personnel act. 

Preference is given to disabled veterans in 
appointments to civil offices. 

Preference is given to veterans, their wives, 
widows, sons, and daughters, and to former 
pupils, in appointment to or employment in 
any office or place in the State soldiers’ and 
sailors’ children’s home. 

Preference is given to veterans in employ- 
ment by fire departments in the various 
cities. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the em- 
ployment security act. 

Retirement benefits of board of health em- 
ployees serving in the armed forces are pro- 
tected. 

Firemen and policemen must be reinstated 
in cities of the State following military 
service. 

A soldiers’ and sailors’ section has been es- 
tablished in the State free employment 
service to secure suitable employment and 
fair treatment of the veterans of the World 
War. 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 


All power now granted to political subdi- 
visions or municipal corporations to erect 
memorials to the memory of armed forces 
of World War I is extended to include memo- 
rials to memory of armed forces of World 
War II. 

All rights and privileges now held and en- 
joyed by Civil War veterans, their widows, 
and orphans, are extended to veterans of the 
World War, the Spanish-American War, the 
war in the Philippines, and the Mexican 
border service, their widows and orphans, 
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All rights and privileges now held and en- 
joyed by veterans of World War I, their wives, 
widows, and children, are extended to vet- 
erans of World War II, their wives, widows, 
and children. : 

GUARDIANSHIP 


Special provision hes been made for guard- 
ians of miners to protect rights under con- 
tracts of deceased parent, 

The Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act 
provides for the appointment of a guardian 
of an incompetent or the minor child of a 
veteran to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 

HOMES 

Orphans and children of veterans and de- 
ceased soldiers are admissible to the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ children’s home. 

Veterans, their wives or widows may be ad- 
mitted to the State soldiers’ home, 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be com- 
mitted to a Federal hospital. 

Congress has been memorialized to estab- 
lish three Veterans’ Administration facility 
hospital centers and to increase to 1,000 beds 
the capacity of the Indianapolis facility. 


HOSPITALS 


Authority is provided for the State to con- 
vey State lands to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or other Federal agencies to be used for 
hospitals for disabled veterans, 


MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING 
PRIVILEGES, EITC. 


Accommodations for war veterans may be 
provided for in any memorial building erected 
by a county containing a city of the second 
Ciass. 

All power now granted to political subdi- 
visions or municipal corporations to erect 
memorials to memory of armed forces of 
World War I is extended to include memo- 
rials to memory of armed forces of World 
War II, 

Indiana World War Memorial and city, 
county, and town structures have been pro- 
vided. Two million five hundred thousand 
dollars was appropriated in 1945 upon es- 
tablishment of American Legion national 
headquarters in Indianapolis, 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


Counties, townships, cities, and towns are 
authorized to make annual appropriations 
to veterans’ organizations for the proper 
observance of Memorial Day. 


PROHIBITING DISPLAY OF BANNERS 


It is unlawful to display or exhibit at any 
mecting, gathering or parade, either public 
or private, any flag, banner, or emblem in- 
tended to symbolize a purpose to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


Annual listing of veterans and persons now 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States is authorized with maintenance and 
custody of records. 

County commissioners are authorized to 
expend not more than $1,000 in the publica- 
tion of county World War histories. 

Battle flags commission has been estab- 
lished to assume general charge and custody 
of all Indiana battle and organizational flags. 
Additional buildings are planned on the 
memorial plaza to provide meeting places and 
headquarters for membership of the armed 
forces for the keeping of their records, relics, 
etc. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks, trust companies and building and 
loan associations may make loans guaranteed 
under the GI bill of rights. 

All benefits now conferred by law on other 
veterans are now conferred upon veterans 
of World War II. 

Veterans’ welfare associations aré author- 
ized to provide care, protection, and general 
welfare for indigent and helpless soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines. 
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TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Free hunting, trapping, and fishing permits 
are extended to veterans. 

Military compensation is deductible under 
personal income-tax act; extension of time 
is granted for filing returns. 

Refund is authorized on liquor permits 
surrendered by persons entering the armed 
forces. 

Operation of motor vehicles upon expired 
licenses during World War II by members of 
the armed forces is authorized. 

Transfer of title and extension of authority 
is granted to a resident to make application 
for certificate of registration upon written 
authority of the owner serving in the armed 
forces. 

Certain veterans are exempt from fee for 
license to vend, hawk, and peddle goods, 
wares, fruits, and merchandise. 

Members of the armed forces up until 2 
years following the end of World War II 
are exempt from poll tax. 

Pharmacy license may be renewed within 
6 months after discharge from service in the 
armed forces. 

Professional] and occupational licenses may 
be renewed without examination and with 
reduction in fee following service in the 
armed forces. 

Mortgage indebtedness may be deducted 
from the assessed value of real estate by 
residents as of the lst day of March of either 
or all of the years 1912, 1943, and 1944 and 
who failed to file a claim for such deduc- 
ticn because of service in the armed forces, 

Exemption is granted from all penalties, 
demand fees, and interest on taxes; property 
is not to be sold for taxes during military 
service. 

Certain World War memorial buildings are 
exempt from property tax. 

The National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Saldiers is exempt from tax so long as same 
shall remain the property of the United 
States. (Jurisdiction over the home was 
subsequently ceded by Congress to the State 
of Indiana.) 

Property of the American Legion and other 
veteran organizations is exempt from tax. 

Stock and property of certain soldiers’ and 
sailors’ memorial associations are exempt 
from tax. 

Disabled veterans who are receiving serv- 
ice-connected disability compensation are 
exempt from poll tax. 

A $2,000 personal or real-estate tax exemp- 
tion is authorized to disabled veterans Or 
their widows who have service-connected 
disability of 10 percent or more as evidenced 
by the Veterans’ Administration records. 

Totally disabled veterans who have served 
90 days or more in the armed forces and are 
worth $5,000 or less, as shown by the tax du- 
plicate are entitled to $1,000 personal or 
real-estate property tax exemption. Age 62 
constitutes the basis of total disability un- 
der this law. 

Interpretations of the last three tax-ex- 
emption laws are as follows: 

1. If a disabled veteran appears before the 
county auditor with a check marked “Com- 
pensation” it is prima facie evidence that he 
has a service-connected disability of 10 per- 
cent or more and is entitled to file form No. 
12-A prescribed by State board of tax com- 
missioners, and receive $2,000 real estate or 
personal property tax exemption and poll- 
tax exemption. 

2. If the service-connected disabled veter- 
an is totally disabled he shows the auditor 
his last letter from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, indicating 100 percent disability 
which, together with his compensation check, 
entitles him to file Form No. 12, granting 
him an additional $1,000 personal or real- 
estate property tax exemption, provided he 
is worth $5,000 or less as shown by the tax 
receipt. Sch veteran is thus entitled to a 
total of $3,000 tax exemption, 
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3. If the disabled veteran presents to the 
auditor his check marked “Pension,” to- 
gether with his last letter from the Veterans’ 
Administration indicating the amount of 
pension and the percentage of disability and 
the two correspond, he then may file form 
No. 12 and receive $1,000 personal or real 
estate property tax exemption provided he 
is worth $5,000 or less as shown on the tax 
receipt. Thus a veteran drawing nonservice 
connected pension for total disability is en- 
titled to $1,000 exemption. Should he, in 
addition, have a service-connected disability 
of 10 percent or more, as proven by a letter 
so stating from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, he would then be entitled to a $3,000 
tax exemption. 

4. Service-connected disabled veterans 
taking vocational training under Public Law 
16 draw checks marked “Compensation and 
Subsistence.” 

Widows whose husbands died while in serv- 
ice or have since died from service-connected 
disabilities draw checks marked “Comp:n- 
sation,” which is sufficient evidence to allow 
tax exemption under both laws. 

Widows whose husbands had service-con- 
nected disabilities of 10 percent or more but 
died of nonservice disabilities, draw checks 
marked “Pension.” Such widows should se- 
cure a letter from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion showing that their veteran husbands 
had a service-connected disability of 10 per- 
cent or more at time of death, thereby qual- 
ifying for the $2,000 tax exemption. 

5. The only three checks that are accept- 
able to the auditor for veterans’ tax exem- 
tions are marked under the seal, “Compen- 
sation,” “Compensation and Subsistence,” 
and “Pension.” 

6. Checks not acceptable to the auditor are 
those marked “Subsistence” and “Insurance” 
or no marking at all. 

7. Persons who wish to avail themselves 
of these tax exemptions should, if they own 
rea] estate, exhibit their tax receipt to the 
auditor. They also should request the audi- 
tcr to write on the application “poil, per- 
sonal and real estate” if they desire the ex- 
emptions to apply in all three cases 

8. Any person wishing these exemptions 
shall file between the dates of March 1 and 
the first Monday in May, inclusive. 

9. The act provides “Any person making 
a false affidavit or statement in an attempt 
to cbtain the benefits of this act, not being 
entitled thereto, shall upon conviction there- 
of, be fined in any sum not less than $25 
nor more than $100, to which may be added 
imprisonment for a term of not more than 
6 months.” 

INSURANCE 

Misleading statements regarding benefits 
afforded veterans under war-risk insurance, 
United States life insurance, or national 
service life insurance on the part of any 
person, organization, insurance company, or 
corporation, are prohibited with penalty of 
fine from $25 to $109. 


VETERAN ORGANIZATIONS 


The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
insignia of certain veteran organizations is 
Ceclared a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
of not less than $10 and not more than #50 

Annual appropriations are made to the 
USWV, VFW, and DAV to assist in payment 
of expenses of annual conventions 

Veterans’ organizations are granted the 
use of State, county, and city World War 
memorial buildings. 

Local units are authorized to make annual 
appropriations to veterans’ organizations for 
the observance of Memorial Day. 

Copies of the county World War I his- 
tories may be furnished the post of the Amer- 
ican Legion in each county 

Records as to veterans and members of 
the armed forces maintained by county audi- 
tors are available to certain veteran organizc- 
tions, 
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Veterans may organize welfare associations 
to maintain homes, schools, and so forth, for 
the care, protection, education, and general 
welfare of needy veterans, their widows, and 
orphans. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the Indiana Legislature as a 
result of the combined efforts of the DAV 
and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, through its 74 chapters through- 
out the State, maintains volunteer or part- 
time service and employment officers, at an 
annual average membership fee of about $5. 

In addition to this service program on a 
local level, the DAV has four national service 
officers, under the direction of John H. Weiss, 
at the Veterans’ Administration regional ofe 
fice, Indianapolis. 

These DAV specially trained experts ren- 
der all types of assistance to veterans and 
their dependents, particularly in the tech- 
nical preparation, presentation, and prosecu- 
tion of their justifiable claims for various 
types of governmental benefits to which they 
may be lawfully and factually eligible. 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and by 
America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV has 
been generally recognized ¢s the Official 
spokesman for America’s disabled defenders. 
Its active membership is made up exclusively 
of those who have given a part of their bodies 
or their health in defense of our country in 
time of war. 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program, 
under the supervision of my long-time friend, 
Millard W. Rice, to provide suitable, useful, 
gainful employment for all disabled veterans. 

I can highly commend the high service 
standards of the DAV, which make me very 
proud to be one of its members. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the Joint Committee on the 
Judiciary now holding hearings on the 
State ownership bill, S. 1988, on a subject 
of vital importance to my district, to the 
State of Alabama, and all other States 
in this great Union. 

I today supplemented my oral state- 
ment with a written argument in brief 
pointing out the necessity for immediate 
congressional action with respect to that 
bill. Desirous of acquainting my every 
colleague with the importance of that 
bill, which I hope will shortly be pre- 
sented to this House for action, Iam sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of my written 
brief: 

ARGUMENT IN Brier SUPPLEMENTING ORAL 
STATEMENT MADE BY THE HONORABLE FRANK 
W. BoyKIN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FIRST 
District, ALABAMA 
Mr. BoyK1n. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of 

the Joint Judiciary Committee cf the Sen- 

ate and the House of Representatives, my 
name is FranK W. Boykin, Representative 
from the First District of Alabama. 


I want to thank each and everyone of you 
for this opportunity of addressing myself to 
a bill: S. 1988. 

I come before your committee seeking no 
privilege for any vested, corporate, or other 
interests. 

I speak as a Representative to this Con- 
gress in behalf of the good people of my 
First District of the State of Alabama and 
on this a matter of vital concern to them. 

I share with each and every one of them 
a deep and abiding interest in the question 
upon which you are holding your hearings 
today. 

That question has to do with “quieting of 
titles to certain lands” both off shore and 
within the boundaries of a vast number of 
States. Among them are the off shore and 
other lands in my district in the State of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject question—one 
of States rights—is one which transcends all 
others before the people of my State today. 

It would be most unseemly for me, a lay- 
man, not schooled in the legal profession— 
to address myself to a question of law—be- 
fore a body as highly distinguished in juris- 
prudence as is each and every one of you all. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter 
of law—it is a matter of national policy—a 
matter of States rights and I hold myself 
to be a representative of a sovereign State 
to this our Nation’s Congress. 

I have the deep-seated conviction that 
I should talk intimately to you about this 
strange new bureaucratically fostered idea 
that looks to the nationalization and even 
further centralization of powers in Federal 
departments and bureaus of Government set 
up here in Washington. 

Furthermore, I regard it as my sworn and 
bounden duty to lay before you the concern 
of the citizens of my district with respect 
to the tideland legislation before your com- 
mittee. 

The bill, S. 1988, now under consideration 
by you gentlemen is a counterpart of House 
Joint Resolution 123 introduced by myself in 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject matter before 
you relevant to the control of the tidewater 
lands as well as the lands beneath the navi- 
gable streams of our State is one of great 
moment to the people of Alabama—and par- 
ticularly to my district which comprehends 
the great Gulf port of Mobile. 

It is, however, of but secondary importance 
when contrasted with a politic and economic 
program looking to the ever-continuing ex- 
pansion of centralized and federalized powers 
which comprehend temporal control over the 
sacred traditions, customs, and lives as well 
as the destinies and properties of our people. 

This subject although of import to all 
States in the Union is particularly important 
to all southern States. 

There is distinctly a question of States 
versus Federal rights bound up in S. 1988, 
now under hearing. 

The political question of the continuing 
sovereignty of States and Commonwealths of 
these United States is an issue which tran- 
scends all financial and legal considerations 
involved in the bill under consideration by 
your committee. 

I shall therefore address myself more to 
the principle of the right of States involved 
with respect to S. 1988, as I see it, rather than 
to the provisos of the bill itself. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the historically 
established right of each State to regulate 
its own domestic affairs. 

This principle has recently and sharply 
been called int» question when a member of 
the President’s Cabinet by an unwarranted 
and precipitous action cast a cloud upon 
all titles to tidewater lands and lands under 
navigable streams in the United States. 

It is solely because of the theory advanced 
by that official and in response to the peti- 
tion of the people of a majority of all States, 
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that resolution (S. 1988) is now before your 
committee with their prayer that you re- 
move that cloud from the title of the true 
owners of these lands, to wit: the State of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman, were it not for that un- 
seemly and undue exercise of administrative 
power and the still more unseemly bureau- 
cratic desire for ever-increasing centralized 
and federalistic power, this bill would never 
have been found necessary. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, were it not for 
the undue exercise of the Presidential power 
of veto, the question now before you would 
have been fully settled by appropriate legis- 
lative action taken by the Congress 20 
months ago. 

For did not the second session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress and after compre- 
hensive hearings were held fully debate all 
phases of this issue? 

Did not both Houses of the Congress by 
record vote overwhelmingly pass Joint Reso- 
lution 225 which would have quieted and 
cured these titles, and for all times? 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United 
States is the true voice of its people. 

When the Congress with clarity and with 
finality, spoke on the issue of the nullifica- 
tion of the rights of States to control their 
seaboard lands—the people themselves spoke. 

Did not the vote of their representatives in 
the Congress speak the wishes of the citizen- 
ship? If that be not true then we are no 
longer a land in which the common needs 
and the expressions of the, majority of peo- 
ple—speaking through Congress—develop all 
policy and all law. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the veto by 
the President of Joint Resolution 225 to my 
mind was an arbitrary, dictatorial exercise 
of Executive power. Moreover, it was in- 
voked to nullify the enactment by the Con- 
gress of a legislative matter executed in di- 
rect response to a petition of the people. 

Must we reach the conclusion that we, the 
citizens of the United States, now live under 
a form of dictatorship—one where the will of 
the Chief Executive or the Administrative 
rulings of a central government is to be- 
come the only law of the land? 

Has the day already dawned when we live 
under a government by men—and not under 
a government by law? 

In returning Joint Resolution 225 to the 
Congress of the United States and “without 
signature,” President Truman wrote, in part: 

“The Attorney General advises me that 
the issue now before the Supreme Court has 
not been heretofore determined * * * 
the Congress is not an eppropriate forum 
to determine the legal issues before the 
Court.” 

“The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
should not be interfered with while arriv- 
ing at its decision in the pending case.” 

Mr. Chairman, hear me now well on this: 
Here is an instance of legislative action in- 
volving the right of the various States to con- 
trol their own coastal lands and submerged 
river bottoms. Is this not purely a ques- 
tion of local community interests, and, more- 
over, purely a question of national policy 
as refiected in the control of those purely 
local State interests? 

Furthermore, is it not the constitutional 
and sworn duty of the Congress to legislate 
on all matters of policy? 

Mr. Chairman, it is equally true that it 
is not the duty of the Supreme Court or 
any other court in this land to determine 
matters of policy. 

I am authoritatively advised that on more 
than 50 different occasions the Supreme Court 
of the United States in its ruling and deci- 
sions has * * * upheld the rights of in- 
dividual States to exercise controls without 
limitations upon all lands beneath tidewater 
and navigable waters within the boundaries 
of such States. 
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Moreover, the Honorable Gessner T. Mc- 
Corvey, acting for the attorney general of 
the State of Alabama, in filing with your 
committee a comprehensive legal brief, set- 
ting forth arguments and citing innumerable 
instances of legal decisions in justification 
of the passage of that resolution by the 
Congress of the United States, was joined 
by the attorney generals representing 46 
other States of the Union. 

In addition to the prayer for relief from 
the cloud upon the titles to our State lands 
made to your committee and to the Congress 
by the attorney generals of 46 States were 
scores of governors, mayors, city attorneys, 
States’ attorneys, officials of publicly owned 
ports, such as Our own Port of Mobile Au- 
hority, and State docks authorities. These 
made either written or oral arguments, or 
both, before your committee. 

These duly elected or appointed public 
oficials of the several States gave to Joint 
Resolution 225, then pending before your 
committee, not alone their legal endorsement 
but their moral as well as economic support 
and approval to the enactment of that reso- 
lution by your committee and by the Con- 


Additionally thereto, favorable action by 
both Houses of Congress with respect to this 
matter met with practically the unanimous 
backing of a large number of nonprofit legal 
and other private and public organizations. 

Notable among these were the American 
Bar Association, the Conference of Governors 
of the 48 States, the American Association 
of Port Authorities, which organization alone 
represented more than 50 of the Nation’s 
most important harbors. 

Additionally thereto were the representa- 
ives of 417 American cities, speaking through 
the National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers. 

Despite the veritable arsenal of legal argu- 
ment advanced by this reputable cross-sec- 
tion of nationally known and recognized 
authorities—despite the wealth and knowl- 
edve and jurisprudence inherent in the great 
Judiciary Committees of both Houses of Con- 
eress (which recommended the adoption of 
Joint Resolution 225) despite the overwhelm- 
ing vote by which that resolution passed 
both Houses of Congress, President Truman 
vetoed and rendered ineffective the action 
of the Congress, and hence of the people 
themselves, because his personal appointee, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
had advised him about a certain case then 
pending in court. 

Mr. Chairman, the chips are down and 
moreover, Mr, Chairman, they are moving. 
There are some bugs under them. Let us 
kick them up and see what is making them 
move, 

What case was it that was before the Court 
to which the President referred and who in- 
stituted it? 

It was the “inspired suit” known as the 
California Tide Water Lands case and the 
Attorney General himself had instituted the 
action, 

At the instigation of whom, you ask; well, 
Mr. Chairman, at the instigation of none 
ther than Mr. Harold Ickes, the erstwhile 
Secietary of the Interior. 

What the President did not tell the Con- 
gress, when he vetoed that joint resolution— 
was that the case then before the Court was 
a “strike suit,” that it was instituted by the 
Attorney General at the instance of that old 
trouble rouser and rabble rouser, the now 
totally discredited ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Harold Ickes. He was the very 
first of a long line of Secretaries of the In- 
terior ever to question the rights of the 
several States of this great Union, to the 
exercise of exclusive control over enormously 
valuable underwate~ properties located in 
practically every State in the Union.. 

In Mr. Harold Ickes’ claim as to prior Fed- 
eral rights first advocated by him he at- 
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tempted to abrogate the long-recognized 
control by the States not alone of offshore 
lands but inland lands, below navigable 
waters. 

Mr. Chairman, this would adversely affect 
and cloud the title to hundreds of miles of 
inland submerged river-bottom land in Ala- 
bama, inasmuch as they are held on the same 
legal basis as is tide and other submerged 
lands. 

May I submit observation that the bill, 
S.. 1988, now under consideration, does not 
convey one single foot of land or anything 
of any value whatever to any State or any 
individual or corporation, to which the Fed- 
eral Government now or ever had any legal 
or prior claim? 

It simply serves to clear and in behalf of 
all States the title to States properties— 
from an unwarranted cloud which only re- 
cently has been cast upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well to remember that 
the lands in question, even though they be 
under water, are real estate and that in deal- 
ing with these lands, we are’ dealing with 
titles to real estate. 

Every last man knows that any claim which 
might be put forth by a Federal official and 
especially by a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, even though wholly unfounded, will 
do more than encumber a title—it would 
render any legal transaction with respect 
to that land impossible. 

The purpose of this legislation is to re- 
establish clear title by removing the cloud 
and by removing it in the simplest, most 
feasible economic and rapid manner, to wit: 
By release and quitclaim 

Time and time again the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly declared—as a matter of law— 
that all the submerged land in question be- 
longed to the States. 

Thi: prayer made to the committee and to 
this Congress is that Congress reaffirm these 
declarations of the Supreme Court and to set 
the minds of all men at rest with regard to 
the unwarranted, intemperate, and unjudi- 
cious statement made by the ex-Secretary of 
the Interior, 

Tt is indeed passing strange that I should 
be here making prayer to the Congress of 
these United States in behalf of the people 
of Alabama on a question that was settled 
when the American Colonies, under the 
leadership of George Washington, achieved 
their independence from the British rule. 

When Gen. George Washington, as 
commander-in-chief, led the small Conti- 
nental Army to memorable victory, each of 
the Original Thirteen States became, at 
the conclusion of the Revolution, the abso- 
lute owner of all lands beneath tidal waters 
and the navigable waters within their re- 
spective boundaries—except such portions 
thereof—if any—as had been previousiy 
granted out by the former sovereign. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an undisputable fact 
that the original States did not surrender 
their lands beneath tidal waters and navi- 
gable waters to the Federal Government 
either by the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States or otherwise. 

I cite as proof complete recognition of that 
ownership the many instances wherein the 
Congress of these United States had, at vari- 
ous times, called upon certain States to vol- 
untarily cede or to convey small portions of 
such lands to the United States for the pur- 
pose of National Defense or the improvement 
of navigation. 

Still, there are countless other instances 
when the United States acquired certain por- 
tions thereof by condemnation proceedings. 

Moreover, individual States, among them 
Alabama, have, in many instances, granted 
or leased portions of their lands beneath 
tidal and navigable waters to private citi- 
zens, but, except for the portion of such lands 
acquired from them by the United States and 
by private citizens, the original States today 
retain absolute title to and the ownership of 
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all such lands within their respective boun- 
daries. 

There is of record many instances wherein 
it is disclosed that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that all States subse- 
quently admitted to the Union became the 
owners of the land beneath the tide and 
navigable waters equally with the Original 
Thirteen States. (Pollard vy. Hagan (1845°‘ 
(3 How. (44 U.S.) 212, 228).) 

Hence, it follows that all States of the 
Union subject to the exception mentioned 
above are absolute owners of the land be- 
neath both tidal and navigable waters within 
their respective boundaries. 

That historic recognition by the Federal 
Government of “State ownership” of land 
beneath tidal and navigable waters by indi- 
vidual States has long existed as a settled 
fact. 

It is a question of established national 
policy which can in no manner be changed 
by some transitory Secretary of the Interior 
or any other public official or department 
head. 

It is and has long existed as a settled rule 
of constitutional law. 

The United States Supreme Court and all 
other courts which have ever been called 
upon have uniformly held in a multitude 
of decisions extending over a period of 100 
years that lands of that character belong 
solely and absolutely to the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am authoritatively ad- 
vised that there is no single decision to the 
contrary on record. 

Following are excerpts from two of the 
leading decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, which set forth concisely the 
rule as to tidelands. 

Knight v. U. S. Land Ass’n ((1891) 142°U 
S. 161, 183): 

“It is the settled rule of law in this court, 
that absolute property in, and dominion and 
sovereignty over the soils under the tide- 
waters of the original States were reserved 
to the several States, and that the new States 
since admitted have the same rights, sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction.” 

Hardin v. Jordan ((1891) 140 U. S. 371 
381): 

“With regard to grants of the government 
for lands bordering on tidewaters it has been 
distinctly settled that they only extend to 
highwater mark, and that the title to the 
shore and lands under water in front of 
lands so granted enures to the State within 
which they are situated, if a State has been 
organized and established there. Such title 
to the shore and lands under water is re- 
garded as incidental to the sovereignty of 
the State—a portion of the royalties be- 
longing thereto and held in trust for the 
public purposes of navigation and fishery 
and cannot be retained or granted out to 
individuals by the United States (Pollard v 
Hagan (3 How. 212); Goodtitle v. Kibbs (9 
How. (50 U.S.) 471); Weber v. Harbor Com- 
missioners (18 Wall. (85 U.S.) 57).)” 

That the ownership of States to the soils 

nder the tidewater is not limited to the nar- 
row strip along the coast over which the tide 
daily ebbs and flows, but includes all lands 
covered by the waters of the sea within the 
State boundaries which, in every case, ex- 
tends to a distance of at least 3 miles from 
the coast line. 

Illinois Central R. R. Co. v. Illinois 
146 U. S. 387, 435): 

“It is the settled law of this country tha 
the ownership of and dominion and sover- 
eignty over lands covered by tidewaters with- 
in the limits of the several States, belong to 
the respective States within which they ar 
found.” 


Martin v. Waddel ((1842) 41 U.S. 366, 410); 


“For when the Revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign; and in that character holds the abso- 
lute right to all their navigable waters, and 
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the scils under them, for their own common 
use, subject only to the rights since sur- 
rendered by the Constitution to the General 
Government.” (Namely, the rights of regu- 
lations incident to the regulations of com- 
merce and navigation.) 

“In the Massachusetts case the Court also 
dealt with the ownership of the submerged 
land lying between the coast line and the 
boundary of the State which, in that case, as 
above stated, was a marine league from the 
coast. On this point, in referring to the 
earlier case of [!cCready v. Virginia (94 U. S. 
281), the Court side (p. 259): 

“* * * Tn that case it was said, that the 
principle had long been settled in this Court, 
that each State owns the beds of all tide- 
waters within its jurisdiction, unless they 
have been granted away.” 

It was upon the basis of the above principle 
of constitutional law that the existing rule 
Was established 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Alabama, its 
various legal districts and political subdivi- 
sions, the citizens of my district and of Ala- 
bama have placed their reliance upon that 
rule. 

Under that rule they have expended enor- 
mous sums of money in the development of 
lands beneath tidal and navigable waters, 
both along the coast and inland. 

Great harbors, ports, docks, and other ac- 
couterments of shipping have been con- 
structed in conjunction with a multitude of 
other public and private improvements, 

In Alabama particularly, where geology 
gave evidence of oil in the submerged lands 
covered by tidal or navigable waters, leases 
have been made by the State of Alabama to 
private citizens for development purposes. 

Great sums of money have already been 
expended over a long period of years in de- 
velopment work by the lessors. 

Not only has the State of Alabama, acting 
in behalf of its citizenship expended vast 
sums of public money, but the citizens of that 
State, acting individually as well :~ in co- 
operation with the citizens of that and other 
States, have already effected many improve- 
ments and expended great sums of money in 
good faith and in full reliance upon that 
rule of property set forth by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The United States Government itself has 
long recognized that title to these lands 
rested in the States. It has acquiesced in 
literally hundreds of ways to the ownership 
of these lands by the State of Alabama. 

In the last few years one has heard Said 
that the oil produced from under the coastal 
States’ tidal and submerged river lands 
should belong to all the people of all States 
rather than those who happen to have oil 
within their boundaries. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the language of 
statists and of fellow-travelers. It is not the 
American doctrine of State rights. 

The fallacy of such argument becomes ap- 
parent when we consider the great diversity 
and value of the products other than oil, 
which are even now or might in the future 
be taken from out of the submerged lands 
in Mobile Bay or beneath our navigable 
rivers. 

If the Federal Government should at this 
later day in the Nation’s history—in the spirit 
of socializing the community interests, or 
in accordance with the theory of com- 
munism—sequester the deposit of oyster 
shells, sand, gravel (now under lease) which 
lie on the bottom of Mobile Bay, why not 
then sequester the oysters from the beds of 

hesapeake Bay in the free State of Mary- 
land or those from the oyster beds of the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia? 

Why, then, cannot the Federal Government 
confiscate the coal from beneath the Sus- 
quehanna River in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, or the iron ore from deposits 
lying in Lake Superior under the offshore of 


Minnesota, the natural gas from beneath 
Lake Erie, and divide those and divers other 
products between the States that have 
neither oysters, oyster shells, coal, iron ore, 
oil, or gas? 

Mr. Chairman, since when has the mere 
filing of a suit in a court of competent juris- 
diction, or the fact that there is a suit pend- 
ing with respect to certain questions of na- 
tional policy, constituted good and sufficient 
grounds for the Congress of the United States 
to suspend all congressional action on an all- 
important subject to the people until the de- 
cision has been handed down by a court. 

Could not such a device be invoked to block 
any pending legislation? 

The President vetoed Joint Resolution 225 
passed by an overwhelming majority of both 
Houses of Congress, because he advised the 
Congress “a suit is pending.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the State of 
Alabama were io cause a suit to be filed with 
respect to certain aspects of President Tru- 
man’s civil-rights message, the antisegrega- 
tion, poll tax, lynching, and the FEPC bills, 
that we in the Scuth could depend on Presi- 
dent Truman to veto such a bill if it man- 
aged to get through this Eightieth Congress, 
until the suit we instituted was settled by 
the court. 

Gentlemen of the Joint Judiciary Com- 
mittees, you can be assured that if I thought 
we had a Chinaman’s chance of obtaining the 
President's veto to any or all of these meas- 
ures, and for the same reason he vetoed Joint 
Resolution 225, that it wouldn’t take much 
persuasion to induce a vast majority of south- 
ern governors to file suits with respect to the 
civil-rights bill before the sun goes down this 
evening. 

It is a matter of record that the first time 
the title of the States to the before-men- 
tioned submerged land was ever questioned 
by anyone on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment was in April 1937, when the first so- 
called Nye resolution was introduced (S. 
2164). 

That bill was later withdrawn. 

Then Senate Joint Resolution 208 was in- 
troduced on August 9, 1937, and subsequent 
thereto, Senate Joint Resolution 92 was in- 
troduced by Senator Nye, and Senate Joint 
Resolution 83 by Senator Walsh. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding that fact, 
none of the proponents who claimed prior 
Federal rights to these lands over the State’s 
title are any longer in Congress of the United 
States. They have all since been repudiated 
at the ballot by their people. 

Notwithstanding the fact that none of 
these above-mentioned resolutions was ever 
finally adopted, the false, erroneous claims 
set forth by them and those made by other 
bureaucrats seeking to extend Federal con- 
trols over individual States have suceeded 
in casting a cloud upon the historically rec- 
ognized State titles to lands below tidal and 
navigable waters. 

The publicity given to the intemperate ex- 
pressions and wholly unwarranted claims by 
seemingly responsible officials, and the sub- 
sequent fostering and refueling of the issue 
by pay-roll patriots has resulted in the filing 
with the United States Secretary of the In- 
terior of a large number of applications for 
leases upon lands covered by tidal and navi- 
gable waters, belonging to the States them- 
selves. 

The more particularly damning state- 
ment, a statement officially spoken by Har- 
old Ickes, has cast an overburden of doubt 
upon the validity of the right of the true 
owner—in this instance—the State of Ala- 
bama—to control these lands. 

Thus an unwarranted cloud now exists 
upon the title to real property within that 
State, and, moreover, within the congres- 
sional district which I represent. 

I am making prayer that you legally re- 
move such cloud by quit claim or release 
as provided for in S. 1988, 
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I am not asking that you release to the 
State of Alabama any land to which the 
United States has any claim whatever. I am 
making respectful prayer to this Congress 
that they enact resolution (S. 1988) quieting 
titles of the State of Alabama and all other 
States of the Union to lands beneath nayi- 
gable waters within the boundaries of such 
States, : 

The granting by the Concress of the United 
States of this petition will be a boon to the 
people of Alabama. It will serve to clear 
the titles of immensely important and val- 
uable State, city, and municipal properties 
from the wholly unwarranted cloud—and in 
behalf of their true owner. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that I regard it 
as the bounden duty of this Congress to for- 
ever and definitely establish the true owner- 
ship of the submerged off-coast lands and 
those within the territorial boundary of the 
State of Alabama. 

We in Alabama, as citizens of this great 
Union of States, demand that our histori- 
cally recognized jurisdiction over and the 
control of the subsoil, and the sea bed and 
the river bottoms of our State be now sus- 
tained by an act of Congress. 

We, in the State of Alabama, contend that 
the use of that property is a question of 
sovereign State rights. That it is a local 
affair which so directly affects our coastal 
communities’ life and welfare that it cannot 
in any conscience be separated from them, 

Moreover, we contend that this new doc- 
trine advanced by certain federalistic, bu- 
reaucratic officials is violative of both the 
Federal and State Constitutions. 

Our every Alabama seaport town and com- 
munity, not unlike those of all other States, 
have State laws and local ordinances con- 
trolling the use of our waterfront. 

Our State, our counties, our cities, and 
our citizenship have spent millions of dol- 
lars in the development of beaches, recrea- 
tion centers, parks, highways, and divers 
other facilities on the ocean shores, for the 
enjoyment and the convenience of our 
citizens. 

You must not fail to cure the existing 
defect in their titles. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, may I say 
that it is inconceivable that under some 
strange new legal principle of policy making 
by departmental heads—never heretofore 
enunciated to our people—that responsible 
administrative officials should foster the nul- 
lification of the vital and local rights and 
interests of the State of Alabama and its 
southern Gulf port communities—which 
purely personal and extra legal ventures— 
were never submitted for approval or rati- 
fication to the Congress of the United States. 

If this bill, S. 1988, fails of passage, the 
true title to every port, dock, beach, and 
highway fronting the wharves and all im- 
provements made upon filled lands in the 
150 years that have passed will all be jeopar- 
dized. 

Millions of dollars of improvements 
throughout the Nation—upon which hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of millions of dol- 
lars of bonds were issued and outstanding— 
stand in jeopardy. f 

These bonds are held by banks, private 
industries, educational institutions, insur- 
ance and other companies. They will be of 
questionable value until the titles to these 
lands are once again quieted and made 
secure to their true owners. 

The power of the Congress to resolve this 
question for all time is crystal clear. 

It is the duty of the Congress to act—and 
to act at once. 

It is for the above reasons that the people 
in my district specifically, the State of Ala- 
bama in general, join with all other coastal 
cities and States with navigable rivers in urg- 
ing the Congress to pass this legislation, 
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Let’s Have Some Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Communists have taken over Czecho- 
slovakia and converted it into a Russian 
puppet state, it is becoming more and 
more apparent that most of the troubles 
of Europe—at least as far as communism 
is concerned—are directly traceable to 
the secret deals made between Roosevelt 
and Stalin at Teheran and Yalta, and 
between Truman and Stalin at Potsdam. 
Just recently Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, who attended the Teheran and 
Yalta Conferences as the chief military 
official of the United States during the 
var, testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that he knew nothing of the 
agreements that were made there be- 
tween Roosevelt and Stalin. It was 
these agreements which permitted the 
Russian armies to move into strategic 
positions in the Balkans and eastern 
Europe, and made the occupied coun- 
tyies easy prey for Communist domina- 
tion. It was also at Yalta and Teheran 
that Russia gained control of Man- 
chukuo, the Kuriles, and a part of 
Korea, thus threatening the Orient with 
Communist control. Historians will un- 
doubtedly describe the American partici- 
pation in the Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam Conferences as the greatest diplo- 
matic tragedy of all time. Incidentally, 
it was UNRRA, for which the United 
States furnished most of the money, that 
refinanced and rehabilitated Czecho- 
slovakia in readiness for Communist 
Russia to take over. 

COMMUNISM AT HOME 


Mr. Speaker, soon after President Tru- 
man advised Congress that he would want 
$570,000,000 additional funds to aid 
China, and $275,000,000 additional to aid 
Greece, in the fight against communism, 
a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
revealed testimony showing that our own 
State Department was still heavily in- 
fillrated by Reds, Communists, and fel- 
iow travelers, despite all congressional 
efforts to get such radicals off the Federal 
pay rolls. Just why the administration 

uld ask for hundreds of millions of 
dollars to fight communism abroad and 
then nurture it at home, within the Fed- 
eral Government itself, is hard to under- 
stand. Areal house cleaning from top to 
bottom in the executive branch of the 
Government seems to be indicated. 

WHAT FOREIGN AID COSTS YOU 

Mr. Speaker, since World War II we 
have paid out in foreign aid something 
over $24,000,000,000. On the basis of the 
1940 census, that means $180 for every 
man, woman, child, and baby in America, 
or $720 for the average American family 
of four people. It means the 300,000 


people in each congressional district of 
the United States owe $54,000,000 as their 
Snare of the peacetime foreign aid already 
given out. 
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Since the Marshall plan will mean at 
least $25,000,000,000 more to be handed 
out in foreign aid before it is completed, 
our total foreign-aid program will amount 
to $360 for every man, woman, child, and 
baby in America, or $108,000,000 for each 
congressional district in America. To 
find the cost for any city or county mul- 
tiply $360 by the population of the city 
or county. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I wish to include the following editorial, 
Let’s Have Some Truth, that appeared in 
the Illinois State Journal for Wednesday, 
March 10, 1948: 


LET’S HAVE SOME TRUTHS 


When Senator ArkTHUR VANDENBERG, pseudo- 
Republican of Michigan and New Deal leader 
in the United States Senate in foreign plead- 
ings, prayed ardently a few days ago for im- 
mediate passage of the so-called Marshall 
plan, he premised his reasoning on assump- 
tions that American taxpayers had better 
heed and analyze closely. 

What he implied, in effect, is that every 
time anyone in Europe or Asia gets in trou- 
ble, the United States ought to make the 
imbroglio an American fight, then pay what- 
ever costs May ensue. 

VANDENBERG should have told the Senate 
and the people of this country that the 
stratospheric program he wants imposed on 
American taxpayers did not originate in the 
mind of Secretary Marshall at all; that 
instead, it came from Europe, that Marshall 
was merely a collaborator, that the Marshall 
speech at Harvard last June whence the plan 
bloomed was but a way-station stop for a 
train that had been already made up and 
was on its way. The Michigander, of course, 
neglected this bit of information. Also he 
glossed over the highly debatable point of 
constitutionality of the whole scheme. 

VANDENBERG paid rapt tribute to his diplo- 
matic god, Marshall, and he endeavored to 
immortalize the Harvard utterance. He con- 
ceded that “the responsive effect in Europe 
was electric.” Naturally. Any time plotting 
socialistic governments see 17 to 20 billion 
good American dollars coming their way— 
dollars they can use further to entrench 
themselves in control—the effect is bound 
to be electric. 

If taxpayers of the United States are going 
to bear the cost, hereafter, of every foreign 
turbulence that springs; then, between wars, 
tax themselves for tribute to blackmailers 
and call it “peace’’—if this is to be the role 
of this country, then future generations face 
a bleakness that will menace, if not com- 
pletely destroy, the civilization of which 
pygmies of this current decadent generation 
boast. 

VANDENBERG grew mellow as he pleaded 
for the New Deal scheme. He implored the 
Truman administration to “search for the 
best and be satisfied with nothing less” when 
looking for someone to administer the aid 
program. If he knows anything, he knows 
the Truman administration is incapable of 
putting such a tempting mountain of easy 
money into other than incompetent, rack- 
eteering hands. He chanted that the plan 
has “amazingly unified support” from the 
“official voices’ of practically every segment 
of American life. What he didn’t confess is 
that scarcely an American knows what the 
so-called Marshall plan is, what it will aid, 
what it will stop, how it will be executed. 
Certainly few have any notion that it wasn’t 
Secretary Marshall at all who conceived this 
enormous enterprise, but beggars from 
abroad. 

Americans have been so staggered by catas- 
trophic demands, since the New Deal com- 
menced its Roman holiday, that the people 
are dizzy. Propaganda from Washington has 
deliberately falsified the purposes of plans 
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until few people know what to believe. Even 
though he may be for this huge American 
gift to people who wouldn't lift a hand lor 
us, VANDENBERG might at least have been 
honest enough to have related the plan's 
true history. 

Taxpayers of this country are generous 
They want to collaborate with everybody 
on earth who will reciprocate friendship 
If the people themselves of neighboring na- 
tions are in need, the American impulse is 
to help; but they are getting vehemently fed 
up on schemes that contemplate only one- 
way traffic. 

It is to be hoped the Congress will reveal 
the truth, the whole truth, about this Eu- 
ropean-New Deal scheme to enrich foreign 
socialism at American taxpayers’ expense. 
Impartial polls, the professional polls to the 
contrary notwithstanding, indicate an enor- 
mous demand for light. They reveal, also, 
a deep distrust of the program now in de- 
bate. Nor will admissions that the whole 
enterprise is a gamble help taxpayers’ morale. 
They've been international guinea pigs long 
enough. Whatever may be done, let strict 
business rules apply. It is a dull joke to 
open and close a poker game with prayer. 








Admit Polish Soldiers Exiled at Ya!ta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish-American Congress has written 
to the Congress in support of H. R. 3620, 
which I introduced on May 26, 1947. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the letter and the enclosure from 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the 
Polish-American Congress. He accu- 
rately sets forth the justification for 
H. R. 3620. Let us take this action now 
to admit these soldiers who fought our 
fight and who have since been caused to 
suffer by the betrayal of Yalta. 

POLISH-AMERICAN ( 
Chicago, Iil., 
Hon. Grorce MacKINNoN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


ONGRESS, INC 
March 12, 1948 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In view of impending 
legislative action in the House to admit dis- 
placed persons to the United States, we ask 


for your help in support of H. R. 29 with 
an amendment, however, to section 5, so as 
to include also the members of the 
Army in exile—our gallant allies, as proposed 
in H. R. 3620 by Representative MacKinnon, 
I have visited displaced-person ; in 
the American and British zone: Germany 
and I have been deeply moved |} 
and tragic picture of hundreds of t 
of homeless men, women, and child: whose 
hopes of returning to the land of their birth 
were crushed by the Yalta pact, wh t 
them off from liberty, a legal 
and a free homeland 
On October 11, 1946, I present Mr 
Byrnes, who was then our Secret f 
in conformance with hi i 
report on conditioi in d 
camps as witnessed by a Polish- 
Congress delegation, of which I was I 
ber. In January 1947 I sent all our § 
and Congressmen a factual report « e 
plight of displaced persons in German) - 
cluding with the statement that h 
been for the Yalta pact, to which Americ iS 
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@ partner, there would be no displaced-per- 
sons problem today. On June 14, 1947, I tes- 
tified before the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization in favor of a revised 
Stratton bill, which would also embrace 
homeless pro-allied Polish soldiers, our com- 
panions in battle, who fought valiantly for 
a freedom that failed to materialize. 

The Polish-American Congress, with its 
6,000,000 members, pleads not only for the 
cause of Polish displaced civilians and sol- 
diers, but for all displaced persons, of every 
nationality, race, and creed, who fear return- 
ing to their ancestral homelands now ruled 
by Communist usurpers. 

America’s moral duty to these homeless 
and despairing people is clear. Aside from 
the fact that its chief war aims were justice 
and humanitarianism, it must accept its 
share of responsibility for their desperate 
predicament, the inevitable sequence of the 
Yalta agreement. Furthermore, to open the 
gates of America to a fair share of displaced 
civilians and soldiers is a Christian and an 
American obligation. 

The admission of 400,000 displaced persons 
of good character at the rate of 100,000 a 
year would still be less than half of the 
number that would have entered under the 
normal immigration quota had there been 
no war. 

Apart from being a life-saving measure 
to innocent victims of Nazi and Soviet ag- 
gression, it would also relieve the burden 
placed upon the American taxpayer in con- 
nection with the maintenance of displaced- 
persons camps. 

Your Kind acknowledgment of this letter 
together with expressions of favorable opin- 
ion in a matter so close to the hearts of 
Americans of Polish descent would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
For the Polish-American Congress: - 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, Fresident. 


Excerpts From STATEMENT OF CHARLES Roz- 
MAREK, PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS, INC., APPEARING BEFORE THE SuB- 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
WAITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON H. R. 2910 on JUNE 13, 1947 


The Polish-American Congress, Inc., organ- 
ized in 1944 and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Illinois, is an organization 
of national scope, representing 6,000,000 
Americans of Polish descent. It is a union 
of all Polish-American fraternal, civic, re- 
ligious, cultural, and educational associa- 
tions, clubs, and groups. Over 1,000 Polish 
Catholic parishes and all but 2 of the 97 
Polish-language daily, weekly, and monthly 
publications in this country support and 
closely cooperate with our organization. 

We Americans of Polish descent stand 
united in our opposition to all un-American 
and undemocratic ideologies. Being fully 
aware that Communist agents in diplomatic 
disguise are endeavoring to destroy our 
American democracy, we erected a moral wall 
between curselves and the numerous agents 
sent to this country from Soviet-dominated 
Poland. We don’t want communism any 
more than we want nazism or fascism. I am 
proud to state that among Americans of Po- 
lish descent there is only a negligible small 
number of Communists. Less than 1 percent 
have become victims of the Communist poi- 
son injected through foreign diplomatic 
channels into our American community. 

EYEWITNESS REPORT 

Deeply concerned by the fate of displaced 
persons, I traveled to Europe last fall as the 
head of a special delegation of the Polish- 
American Congress which made an on-the- 
spot investigation of Polish displaced-persons 
camps in Germany. 

On September 11, 1946, we conferred in 
Paris with our then Secretary of State, the 


Honorable James F. Byrnes, after which, very 
courteously assisted by our American mili- 
tary authorities, we undertook an extensive 
tour of the American and British zones of 
Germany. 

We left Germany shocked by the unspeak- 
able degradation to which displaced Poles are 
subjected. They live on a plane slightly 
above that of animals. Their diet consists 
of 1,250 calories a day in contrast to 1,550 for 
the Germans and 4,000 for American soldiers. 

On October 11, 1946, upon our return to 
Paris, we submitted to Mr. Byrnes, in com- 
pliance with his request, an eye-witness re- 
port on the plight of Polish displaced persons 
in Germany. This first-hand report on the 
plight of displaced persons was followed in 
January 1947 by another factual report sent 
to the Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 


DISPLACED POLES: WHO ARE THEY? 


Of the total number of displaced persons 
in the American, British, and French zones 
of Germany, the Poles constitute the largest 
segment. 

At the time of my visit to Germany in 
October 1946, there were about 400,000 dis- 
placed Poles, of whom 195,000 were in the 
American zone alone. These figures include 
Poles shipped by the Nazis to Germany as 
slave laborers, former inmates of concentra- 
tion camps, and almost 30,000 Polish 
prisoners of war captured by the Germans 
in 1939. 

The eastern European displaced persons, to 
which H. R. 2910 refers, fought nazism and 
they suffered from the Germans. They dread 
communism as much as nazism. It is not 
propaganda but the cruel persecution of their 
countrymen and the first-hand experiences 
of thousands of Poles who escaped from 
Poland that keeps them from going home. 
Poland, as you gentlemen are aware, is not 
free. It is enslaved and occupied by a foreign 
power. 

Their stanch opposition to all forms of 
totalitarianism aiming at the destruction of 
democracy would make them the kind of 
citizens America needs right now when world 
communism directed from Moscow has set 
out to destroy us from within before an 
attempt will be made to destroy us from 
without. 

While we think in terms of the use of dis- 
placed persons in our national economy, let 
us not forget that their present plight is by 
no means of their own making. 

They were forcibly uprooted trom their 
country by the Nazis, but they dreamed of the 
day when they would be permitted to return 
to be united with their loved ones. It is be- 
cause the United States unwittingly agreed 
at Yalta to the Soviet domination of eastern 
and central Europe; it is because we did not 
keep our pledges incorporated in the Atlantic 
Charter, that they are now people without a 
country. 

We are spending millions, or rather hun- 
dreds of millions, of dollars to keep them in 
idleness and in poverty instead of using their 
talents and their skills for the good of our 
own economy and their enthusiasm for de- 
mocracy, for the strengthening of our demo- 
cratic forces. 

This is why, gentlemen, I most sincerely 
appeal to you to give your consideration to 
Representative STratrowm’s bill, H. R. 2910. 
This salutary measure would alleviate the 
misery of these unfortunates and at the 
same time tend to fulfill the obligation of 
our American Government under the Atlan- 
tic Charter and the Four Freedoms. 

DISPLACED POLISH SOLDIERS 

While we back Representative STRATTON’s 
bill, we do not endorse it entirely in its pres- 
ent form. We ask that section 5 be amended 
so that it would also embrace the members 
of the Polish Army in exile—our gallant fight- 
ing allies. 

When Britain’s fate hung in the balance, 
they performed daring deeds of bravery over 
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the skies of England. They fought at Nar. 
vik, at the Maginot line, and in Tobruk. On 
the slopes of Monte Cassino alone, 3,600 ot 
them laid down their lives, thus saving the 
lives of our American boys in Gen. Mark W. 
Clark’s Fifth Army and British lives in the 
Eighth Army of General Alexander, 

These heroes of the biggest battles of the 
last war, many of whom were decorated with 
America’s highest honors for bravery, are 
now disarmed and deprived of their military 
status, placed in camps of the so-called 
Polish Resettlement Corps. 

Is this the reward for the Polish soldiers, 
who, with our American boys, fought for the 
cause of freedom and who were the first to 
fight Germany and the last to cease fire? Is 
this the reward for men who put their faith 
in the spoken and written pledges of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of 
America? Marked by the Soviet police, slated 
for labor camps in Siberia, prisons, or gal- 
lows if they return—170,000 young, healthy, 
heroic, and determined human beings are to 
languish in humid quonset huts of British 
camps? 

These Polish soldiers in Great Britain, Ger- 
many or in the Middle East are entitled to 
come to the United States if only as a re- 
ward for the invaluable services they ren- 
dered America as our allies. It would in some 
measure repay them for their fighting and 
for their services. Their hearts bleed at the 
thought that they can’t return to the kind of 
Poland for which they had fought. A great 
many of them come from eastern Poland, 
which at Yalta, without the consent of the 
Polish people, was turned over to Soviet 
Russia as an outright reward for aggression. 
And in what is left of Poland, there is a 
Communist government, which owes its al- 
legiance to Moscow. Try to visualize, if you 
can, our own American boys in the same 
plight—unable to return home—because a 
ruthless foreign power, in the guise of a lib- 
erator, had occupied their country. 

These gallant Polish heroes represent the 
highest human material from the point of 
view of any sensible immigration policy. 
They, like their countrymen in concentra- 
tion camps, love liberty. Most of them come 
from sturdy Polish peasant stock, psycholog- 
ically akin to the American pioneer stock. 
Our vast areas of the West, the Southwest, 
Northwest or Alaska should be opened to 
them for the benefit of our country and our 
economy. Many of them are highly skilled 
and seasoned soldiers and it is safe to assume 
that they would enlist voluntarily into our 
Army, thus swelling its depleted ranks. 

I would urgently suggest that this sub- 
committee avail itself of the presence of 
Gen. Mark W. Clark in this country and re- 
quest his testimony on behalf of the Polish 
soldiers who fought under his command. 
Most of them are young people and single. 
They would certainly find wives in this coun- 
try, build up families, raise new generations 
of Americans. 

The displaced Polish soldiers and civilians 
are of the same blood and stock as the 6,000,- 
000 loyal Americans of Polish descent. We 
cherish the fact that prior to the enactment 
of the draft law in 1940, over 17 percent of 
the entire United States Marine Corps—all 
volunteers—were composed of boys of Polish 
descent. Our casualty lists are replete with 
Polish names. We are proud of our record of 
achievement on the battle and home fronts. 
Unlike our native Communists who owe their 
allegiance to a foreign power, we Americans 
of Polish descent owe our allegiance to only 
one flag—the glorious Stars and Stripes of 
the United States of America. 

AN INVESTMENT IN JUSTICE 

The displaced civilians and soldiers are 
an American responsibility. Their plight is 
attributed directly to the Yalta agreement, 
to which America was a party. In depriv- 
ing them of the protection of a legal gov- 
ernment, of an independent country, of 
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freedom, of their homes, and of their be- 
loved ones, we are coresponsible for their 
wretched fate. Theirs is a heart-breaking 
story. No one can measure the depth of 
their grief and despair. 

The Polish-American Congress, the voice 
of 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent, 

leads not only for the cause of Polish dis- 
nlaced civilians and soldiers, but also for 
“il displaced persons of every nationality, 
race, and creed, who fear returning to home- 
lands now transformed into Soviet lands of 
slavery. 

To ‘meee justice and fair play to «ll 
croups, we ask that the admission of home- 
less DP’s and soldiers should be on a pro- 
rata basis in direct proportion to the num- 
bers of nationalistic groups. 

Aside from purely humanitarian consider- 
ations, there are economic reasons that 
should prompt Congress to allow displaced 
persons of good character to enter our 
country. 

While doing our share in lightening the 
burden of their sorrow and in calming their 
fears, we will at the same time be alleviat- 
ing the heavy financial burden now borne 
by the American taxpayer in maintaining 
them in their present state of idleness and 
misery. 

The United States cannot carry on for- 
ever the burden of feeding DP’s. A speedy 
solution to this grave problem is imperative. 
To permit those who typify the highest 
moral standards to enter the United States 
would be the quickest and cheapest solu- 
tion. Their love of freedom would be the 
best investment in. the future security of 
America. Because they would be sponsored 
by responsible individuals and organizations, 
there need be no fear that they would be- 
come public charges. 

Our moral duty is to save these people. 
Let America set a shining example to other 
countries by throwing wide open its doors 
to a fair share of these unfortunates. The 
number who would come in unaer a revised 
H. R. 2910, which would also include dis- 
placed Polish soldiers, would still be far be- 
low the number of immigrants who would 
have entered the United States had there 
been no war. P 

In providing a haven to these homeless 
civilians and soldiers, God would bless Amer- 

. and the Congress of the United States 
would receive the gratitude and the approval 
of the judgment of time. 





Remarks of Harry Leeward Katz, Member 
of the Baltimore Bar and’ Former Deputy 
Commissioner of Loans of the State of 
Maryland, on the Occasion of the Pres- 
entation on March 15, 1948, to the Page 
School, Uniied States Capitol, of a Por- 
trait of the Honorable David J. Laup- 
heimer, Founder of Said Page School 





-XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to have my remarks in- 
serted in .he Recorp I include the address 
of Mr. Harry L. Katz, member of the 
Baltimore bar and former deputy com- 
missioner of loans cf the State of Mary- 
land, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion on March 15, 1948, to the page 
school, United States Capitol, of the por- 
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trait of the Honorable David J. Laup- 
heimer, founder of the said page school. 


I feel highly honored to have been re- 
quested to act as spokesman for a group 
of distinguished men and women of the 
State of Maryland who have come here today 
to pay their respects to one of Maryland's 
sons, the Honorable David J. Laupheimer, 
on this occasion of the presentation of his 
portrait to the page school—the school which 
he founded November 1927. The reputation 
of Mr. Laupheimer in the field of educa- 
tion has been highly noted and widely rec- 
ognized. In many other fields of human 
endeavor he has also given generously of 
his time without remuneration in the serv- 
ice of his fellowman. Since another speaker, 
I am informed, is to give a brief sketch of 
the life of Mr. Laupheimer, I shall, there- 
fore, confine my remarks to the giving of a 
brief history of the founding of the page 
school. 

The history of the school of pages in the 
United States Capitol, I am advised, has 
never been clearly set out and there are 
many conflicting stories on how the school 
was founded. It, therefore, seems fitting 
and proper on this occasion to briefly de- 
scribe the founding of the school. 

Previous to November 1927 the problem 
of the average page boy at the United States 
Capitol, insofar as obtaining education was 
concerned, was a most difficult one. His 
duties required him to be at the United 
States Capitol at a time of the day when 
the public schools were in session. He was, 
therefore, compelled to seek his education 
outside of the public schools either by en- 
gaging a private tutor, an expensive process, 
or by attending night school, both of which 
methods unduly prolonged the time required 
for the completion of the page boy’s educa- 
tion. 

Some time in 1927, Mr. Laupheimer had 
come to Washington to see Congressman 
Thomas Butler, who was then a prominent 
figure in Congress, and who had served, I 
am informed, approximately 30 years in the 
House. He was the father of the late well- 
known Gen. Smedley Butler, of the United 
States Marines. Mr. Laupheimer had come 
to see Congressman Butler seeking aid for 
the needy family of a veteran of World War I. 
While in the office of Congressman Butler, a 
woman entered with her son about 14 years 
of age. She was seeking an appointment 
for the boy asa page. After conversing with 
this woman for a while, Congressman Butler 
indicated his concern about the boy’s edu- 
cation, knowing then that the boy would 
have to leave public school to accept the ap- 
pointment as a page. The boy would have 
to engage a private tutor or attend night 
school if he were to complete his education. 
All this took place in the presence of Mr. 
Laupheimer, who, after the woman and boy 
departed, began to discuss with Congressman 
Butler the question as to why there was not 
provided in the United States Capitol a 
school for the pages. He pointed out that 
since the page boys were performing impor- 
tant tasks for both Houses of the Congress 
of the United States, they were certainly en- 
titled to greater consideration for their edu- 
cational needs than had heretofore been 
given them. Congressman Butler was in 
agreement with this view, and knowing of 
Mr. Laupheimer’s experience as an educator, 
began to query Mr. Laupheimer as to the 
feasibility of setting up a school for pages in 
the United States Capitol. After an ex- 
change of views, Congressman Butler en- 
listed the aid of Mr. Laupheimer, who was 
requested to confer with Mr. Bert Ken- 
nedy, who was then the Chief Doorkeeper 
of the House. After Mr. Laupheimer con- 
ferred with Mr. Kennedy, the latter became 
deeply interested and offered his cooperation. 
Mr. Kennedy thought that the cooperation of 
the Senate would be most desirable and he 


. Was anxious to get the reaction of the Senate 


side to the plan. Accordingly, Mr. Lauphei- 
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mer conferred with Major Barry, who was 
then Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. Major 
Barry recognized the need for and the great 
merit in the proposed, educational program 
for the page boys. Major Barry was won over 
to the plan, but he felt that for its success- 
ful adoption the program contemplated 
ought to have the endorsement of some out- 
standing United States Senator. Mr. Laup- 
heimer agreed not only to this but went 
further by suggesting that the Superintenda- 
ent of Public Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia should also endorse the plan. 

Mr. Laupheimer accordingly conferred with 
the then Senator David Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Ballou, then Superintendent 
of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
Both of these men gave their warm enthusias- 
tic endorsement to the program. Its success 
was now assured. 

Mr. Laupheimer was persuaded to become 
the first teacher of the page schoo! in the 
United States Capitol. 

Back in those days, the page boys for the 
House were appointed by the Chief Door- 
keeper of the House while the Senatcrs, them- 
selves, appointed the page boys who served 
in the Senate. 

When the school first got under way, its 
sessions were held at the close of each day’s 
session of Congress. That meant that some- 
times school would not begin until an hour 
late in the evening because of prolonged 
sessions of the Congress. For that reason 
very little time for any leisure for the page 
boys was left. Mr. Laupheimer gave the mat- 
ter considerable thought. Recreation, he 
felt, was an important matter in the life of 
normal boys. One day he assembled all the 
page boys and put the proposition up to 
them as to whether they would be willing 
to attend school before Congress opened its 
session each day. The hours for attendance 
of the page school would have to be from 
7:30 to 10:15 a. m. The boys heartily en- 
dorsed the new hours for the school and gave 
their hearty approval for their adoption, 
which was accordingly done. 

I need not dwell on that which is well 
known to you—the expansion of the page 
school since 1927. Today, it extends its edu- 
cational facilities not only to a large number 
of page boys but also to other employees 
serving the Government in the United States 
Capitol. Many of the former page boys have 
taken their places in high and important 
posts in all fields of endeavor, many of them 
serving right here in the United States 
Capitol. 

This, in brief, is a short history of the 
founding of the page school in the United 
States Capitol. It has been an honor for me 
to have had the opportunity of narrating it 
to this school. 





Friendship Train Commended by Hawaii 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday March 15, 1948 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorbD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolution adopted by the Department of 
Hawaii, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, at a regular meeting of the 
council of administration held in Hono- 
lulu, T. H., January 21, 1948 
Whereas poverty, hunger, and suffering has 

befallen the peoples of many 1 18 

throughout the world as a result of the 
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devastation brought upon their countries 
through the operations of war; and 

Whereas the efforts of statesmen and world 
organizations working to bring about uni- 
versal peace and prosperity have yet to bear 
fruition; and 

Whereas a humble citizen of our great 
Nation has originated and successfully fos- 
tered a plan to provide immediate relief to 
the destitute and hunger stricken peoples of 
Europe, which project has become known 
throughout the world as the Friendship 
Train; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of 
the members of the Department of Hawaii, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, that the successful accomplishment 
of this plan has already and will continue to 
have tremendous and far-reaching effects in 
creating and fostering friendship, good will, 
and understanding in the hearts of millions: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Department of Hawaii, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, hereby records in unanimity its rec- 
ommendation for the award of the Nobel 
peace prize to Mr. Drew Pearson in recogni- 
tion of his contribution to peace and human 
welfare; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded, requesting support of this en- 
dorsement, to Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States; president, William and 
Mary College; Ray Brannaman, commander 
in chicf, Veterans of Foreign Wars; presi- 
dent, Swarthmore College; president, Johns 
Hopkins University; dean of department of 
humanities, University of Copenhagen; 
chairman, Nobel Peace Foundation; L. A. 
Sorbonne, rector, college of science and let- 
ters, University of Paris; President, Republic 
of France; Hon. Claude Pepper, United States 
Senator; Hon. William Langer, United States 
Senator; Mr. Jonathan Daniels, executive ed- 
itor, the News and Observer; Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancelor, University of Chicago; 
dean of education, social science institute, 
Stockholm University; Dr. Gilbert Bowles; 
Drew Pearson; Gregg M. Sinclaire, president, 
University of Hawaii; Dr. Lenora Bilger, 
Ph. D., D. Sc., dean of chemistry, University 
of Hawaii. 





A Break for the Housewife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement which I made 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture on Tuesday, March 9, 1948: 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure my district never 
produced either a soybean nor a boll of 
cotton. The last Staten Island cow of which 
I had knowledge went to her reward some 
10 years ago. But the district I represent 
does contain some 300,000 people, and as 
nearly as I can determine, 299,900 of them are 
users of margarine. It was on their behalf 
that I introduced my bill to eliminate mar- 
garine taxes, and it is on their behalf— 
not on behalf of any interests—that I am 
estifying before your committee today. 

Piease permit me at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, to pay you my respects for having 
ordered this hearing. By your action you 
have demonstrated that you do not regard 
this committee as solely a committee for 
the protection of the dairy industry, but 


rather as a committee on agriculture. I 
cannot qualify as an expert on agriculture 
despite the fact that I’ve been part owner 
of a Wisconsin farm property for 29 years. 
I have it on good authority, however, that 
the term “agriculture’’ embraces the pro- 
duction of soybeans and cotton as well as 
the production of cows’ milk. More on that 
anon. 

Reverting to this 10 cents per pound Fed- 
eral tax on colored margarine, let us briefly 
explore, Mr. Chairman, whom the tax bene- 
fits, if there is benefit in it at all. 

Does it benefit the public revenue? No. 
The yield is picayunish. The Treasury De- 
partment itself came before this committee 
yesterday and advocated the tax’s elimina- 
tion. 

Does the tax benefit the dairy farmer? No. 
Despite the tax, margarine sales have in- 
creased more than eightfold in the 61 years 
of the tax’s existence, the while butter prices 
have recently reached the highest points in 
history. 

Does the tax benefit the cotton planter? 
Obviously no. 

Does the tax benefit the soy farmer? 
viously no. 

Does the tax benefit the housewife marga- 
rine user? Obviously no. 

Whom then does the tax benefit? It bene- 
fits no one. Therefore, it is a bad tax. 
Therefore, it should be eliminated. There- 
fore, this committee should favorably report 
my bill. 

Let us now proceed further, Mr. Chairman, 
and explore whom the tax harms, if anyone. 
Mr. Chairman, it does not harm the rich. 
Dollar-a-pound butter is too small an item 
in the rich man’s budget. 

It does not harm the well-to-do who em- 
ploy a servant. On the latter is unloaded 
the messy, time-consuming job of coloring 
the margarine. 

Whom then does the tax harm? Mr. 
Chairman, it harms the great preponderance 
of American housewives who do their own 
work—who must take time they can ill- 
afford from their 14- to 16-hour days to add 
the color which they and their families want 
but which has been denied them by stupid 
Class legislation. 

Think of next fall, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. Think of housewives in every con- 
gressional district of the Nation. Will they 
be thanking their own Congressman for the 
boon of added leisure? Or will they be 
damning their Congressman with every 
stroke of their margarine spoon? Think 
hard, gentlemen. 

This tax, Mr. Chairman, is the only tax 
which could come before this committee. 
It is here because the butter lobby, half a 
century ago, tricked the Congress into safe- 
guarding a special interest at the expense of 
the national interest. 

If this is a committee serving all of agri- 
culture, not a committee serving part of agri- 
culture, if this is a committee to further the 
interest of scores of millions of medium- 
and low-income families rather than a com- 
mittee to further a privileged interest—then 
it will promptly give the House of Repre- 
sentatives opportunity to express itself on 
this tax. 


Ob- 





Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Missour!I GRAIN, FEED & 
MILLERS ASSOCIATION, 
Higginsville, Mo., February 14, 1948, 
Hon. Max SCHWABE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ScHwase: It is my under- 
standing that the charter for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is now in abey- 
ance and that hearings will be held on the 
matter of granting-a permanent charter to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It is this association’s wish and they shall 
expect you to combat and to lend all efforts 
in stopping any effort to grant the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation a temporary or 
permanent charter. 

The sooner you get the Government out 
of business and get some business in the 
Government, the quicker will our Nation 
come back to a sound economic condition. 

How anyone opposed to communism or 
socialism could favor or justify the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s existence is be- 
yond my feeble comprehension as there is 
no reason or justification whatever for the 
existence of any such corporation, unless, 
of ccurse, you want to make America com- 
munistic or at least socialistic. 

We know that grain and grain products 
handled by Commodity Credit Corporation 
are handled at a much larger cost per unit 
than would be the case if the same com- 
modities were handled by the grain and grain 
products industry. 

I know you will give this matter your 
attention. 

Yours very truly, 
D. A. MEINERSHAGEN, Secretary. 





The Rape of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Boston Her- 
ald of February 27, 1948: 


THE RAPE OF FREEDOM 


All the world*stands by doing little or 
nothing as it watches the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia by Soviet Fascists. To call it rape 
is to use a mild world for such an atrocity, 
but the language is deficient in expressions 
suitable to describe this act of gangsterism. 
Has the world gone mad to stand by while 
such outrages occur? Of course, three of 
the former allies have condemned the 
Soviet act, but it is still a bit like sitting 
with one’s chin in hand and mouthing pious 
words while witnessing a big brute beating 
up a helpless child with a club. Human 
beings used to go to war to stop things like 
that. In fact, we did so ourselves in 1914, 
and again, after we had been attacked our- 
selves, in 1941. Has the world lost all sense 
of morality? Is it another manifestation 
of the psychopathic state of mass mind? 

Yet, it is a state of mind and, unfortu- 
nately, one that can be explained. It is un- 
fortunate that it can be explained only be- 
cause the explanation is so shocking. It is 
that people everywhere are dead tired of war, 
so tired of war that eternal moral values, 
even plain decency, are unimportant next to 
resting up and getting comfortable after the 
long ordeal of struggle through which the 
world has so recently passed. All thought 
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seems gone as to why that war was fought, 
for now, with an almost identical repetition 
of the preliminaries to war in 1938 and 1939, 
the so-called freedom-loving peoples of the 
world simply sit back and say “Too bad.” 

There seems to be a certain smug satis- 
faction in Washington that the Red atrocity 
in Czechoslovakia will help the Marshall plan. 
Of course it will help the Marshall plan, but 
no intelligent citizen ever had any doubts 
that the Marshall plan was the very least 
that we had to do to balance the power equa- 
tion in Europe and defend the cause of free- 
dom. It seems a bit vulgar, however, to 
derive satisfaction, even of this kind, from 
the rape of a fine country—a country created, 
incidentally, by the very western powers 
which now seem so passive in the face of 

41 
We must do much more than the Marshall 
plan. If we are not mad and outraged 
already, we had better get our backs up 
pretty fast. This thing has got to be stopped. 
We have got to be tough and get tougher. 
We should be glad our B-29's have been flying 
into an airdrome in Saudi Arabia, only 4 
hours’ flying time from the center of Russia's 
oil resources. We should be glad we have 
naval strength in the Mediterranean. We 
should flex our muscles and make our muscles 
stronger. We must have universal military 
training if only as a token of our readiness 
to fight for our principles. 

If it wasn't clear a year or more ago, there 
should be no question by now that the only 
thing the Soviet bandits respect is power, 
They have no respect for diplomacy. They 
are masters of double-talk, borrowing our 
own most respected words like “liberty” and 
“freedom” to describe their own tyranny. 
They use “democracy” only so long as it serves 
their imperialistic ends when, as in Czecho- 
slovakia, they become their natural selves 
and resort to brute force. 

Any veteran police officer will tell you that 
you cannot reason with a hardboiled thug. 
You have to slug him before he slugs you. 
We are not asking for a declaration of war 
against Russia, but we are saying that we 
ought to act like we'd fight over the public 
abuse of a fine lady like Czechoslovakia. 
Indeed, many of us would fight for the lady’s 
honor if only given a chance. This foul 
act casts a shadow upon the flag of every 
nation which cherishes freedom and decency 
ind honor. | 


eV 





Arkansas Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, most vet- 
erans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, 
preferences, and exemptions, as extended 
to them by the laws of the State of 
Arkansas. I am, therefore, pleased to 
present, for their information, an out- 
line of such laws as compiled by William 
S. Hoshal, national service officer and 
department adjutant of the Disabled 
American Veterans, who has his office in 
the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Hoshal is a Navy veteran of the 
North Sea Mine Force in World War I 
and served 27 months in the South 
Pacific with the Navy in World War II, 
along with his four sons. 
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The outline is as follows: 
BURIAL ALLOWANCES 


County funds are provided to defray burial 
expenses of Confederate soldiers, sailors, and 
their widows. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Administration of estates of missing per- 
sons, including prisoners of war, has been 
provided. 

Rights established by holders of donation 
certificates to State lands are protected. 

Disability of minority for veterans quali- 
fied under the GI bill of rights has been 
removed. 

Statutes of limitation are suspended inso- 
far as they affect persons in the armed forces 
during World War II and for 6 months there- 
after. 


ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS 


Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

County records shall record certificates of 
discharge free of charge. 

Officers or soldiers may deposit discharge 
papers, descriptive lists, and so forth, in the 
Bureau of War Records for safekeeping. 

$4,500 of liquor tax receipts has been allo- 
cated to the Arkansas Service Bureau Fund. 

Appointment of a service officer with quar- 
ters has been authorized. State veterans’ 
service officers and county service officers are 
to assist veterans and dependents in secur- 
ing rights and benefits. The director main- 
tains an office in the War Memorial Building 
and other offices throughout the State, with 
appropriations provided. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


Funds have been appropriated for addi- 
tional subsidy for veterans of World War II 
who have completed. their preprofessional 
education and who can find no institution 
in which to pursue their professional train- 
ing in the State. 

Preference rating of 10 percent has been 
awarded to veterans in examinations for pro- 
fessional and trade licenses, 

The following colleges are declared eligible 
for Federal training programs for veterans: 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; Arkansas 
State Teachers College; Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Monticello; Arkan- 
sas Polytechnic College, Russellville; Hender- 
son State Teachers Colege; Third District 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Mag- 
nolia. Tuition benefits have been awarded 
to World War veterans. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES 


Any honorably discharged war veteran or 
the widow of such, who competes in any 
examination given for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an employment list and who attains 
a minimum passing grade thereon, shall have 
five points added to his or her final earned 
rating; a compensated disabled veteran or 
one who is over 55 years old and is disabled 
and is entitled to pension or compensation, 
or the wife of such disabled veteran who is 
thereby disqualified for appointment, shall 
receive 10 points added to his or her final 
earned rating. The names of the 10-point 
preference eligibles are placed at the head 
of the register and are certified before those 
five-point preference eligibles and eligibles 
with no preference. 

Leaves of absence have been granted for 
public officers and employees during service 
in the armed forces. 

Preference is granted to veterans of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in examina- 
tions for licenses or permits of any profes- 
sion, trade, or employment in the State. 

Benefit rights have been preserved under 
the teacher retirement system and the Em- 
ployment Security Act. 
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Prohibition has been waived against em- 
ployment of members of his own family 
during service in the armed forces. 

Circuit judges must be reinstated upon ter- 
nination of military service; also school di- 
rectors, 

Licenses to practice medicine may be re- 
newed following service in the armed forces. 
GUARDIANSHIP 

Probate courts shall appoint guardians for 
veterans declared insane when they are in a 
State or Federal facility or hospital operated 
solely for treatment of mental diseases. 

A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act 
provides for the appointment of a guardian 
of an incompetent veteran or minor child of 
a veteran to receive certain benefits on be- 
half of such ward. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


The State hospital superintendent is au- 
thorized to contract with the Federal Gcv- 
ernment for the hospitalization of veterans. 

Under the Uniform Guardianship Act in- 
competent veterans may be committed to a 
Federal hospital. 

LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 

Veterans have preference in the sale of 
State-owned lands. Protection of rights 
has been established by holders of donation 
certificates to State lands. 


MEDALS 


War Decoration Commission has adopted 
a medallion or medal and service ribbons. 


NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 


Credit has been granted for time spent in 
the active service of the United States. 


RECORDS 


A Bureau of War Records has been pro- 
vided in the office of the Adjutant General 
for the deposit of records, relics, etc. for safe- 
keeping. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS 

Military compensation is exempt from 
personal income tax. 

Reciprocal provision has been made for 
the operation of motor vehicles owned and 
operated by servicemen and registered in 
other States. 

Certain veterans are exempt from fees for 
license to give illustrated lectures, magic- 
lantern exhibitions, etc. to engage in bro- 
kerage or real estate or any other busines 
not prohibited in the State. 

Veterans are exempt from fee for peddler's 
license tax. 

Payment of poll taxes is authorized on or- 
der of the quorum courts of the various coun- 
ties for all persons of the county engaged in 
military or naval service of the United States. 

Per capita road taxes have been cancelled 
against members of the armed forces. 

Poll tax assessment and penalty for vot- 
ing purposes has been waived when a service- 
man or discharged veteran returns to his 
precinct after the expiration of the assess- 
ment period. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

The improper wearing of any badge, pin or 
insignia, or using the name of any society, 
order or organization of the State or in- 
corporated by an act of Congress, or the 
wearing of official discharged emblems of 
World Wars I or II, is a misdemeanor with 
penalty. 

Sale of artificial poppies elsewhere than in 
an established place of business by other 
than patriotic organizations chartered by act 
of Congress is unlawful. Profits are to be 


expended on World War veterans and their 
dependents. 

The State War Memorial (the old State 
capitol building and grounds) has beep de- 
dicated to the use of the American Legion 
and certain other organizations, with ap- 
propriaticns, 
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The DAV, which has 17 chapters in the 
State, maintains part-time service and em- 
ployment officers to assist veterans. In addi- 
tion to this State-wide service, the DAV 
maintains three full-time service officers at 
the Veterans’ Administration regional office 
in Little Rock. 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 the DAV has been generally 
recognized as the official voice of America’s 
disabled defenders. Its congressional char- 
ter of limited active membership in the DAV 
to those Americans whose bodies bear the 
scars of wounds or injuries, or the blight of 
ailments or disabilities incurred during, or 
by reason of, active service during time of 
war. 

Realizing the need for extending assistance 
to all veterans and their dependents after 
the close of World War II, the DAV entered 
into an agreement with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1944 to train 400 World War 
II handicapped veterans to become national 
service officers. An intensive 6-month spe- 
Cial course was set up, followed by 18 more 
mouths of on-the-job training in three differ- 
ent regional offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

National commander of the DAV is John L. 
Golob of Hibbing, Minn., a badly wounded 
World War I veteran, who has had 28 years’ 
experience in DAV activities. The national 
adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has been secre- 
tary-treasurer (business manager) of the or- 
ganization, and editor of its newspaper, since 
1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is his assistant. 

The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located at 1701 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. In this Washington 
office are located the department of claims, 
headed by William E. Tate; the department 
on legislation, headed by Francis Sullivan; 
and the department of public relations and 
employment, headed by Millard W. Rice. In 
addition to these service departments, the 
DAV service headquarters has as its office 
manager John E. Feighner, as assistant na- 
tional adjutant. 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 7 
percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus'far. The handicapped veteran's 
abilities have been matched with the re- 
quirements of the job, rather than stressing 
his disabilities. It has been demonstrated 
by the employment record of such disabled 
veterans that they have a low absentee rec- 
ord, a low turn-over record, a low accident 
record, and a higher efficiency and production 
record. It has thus been proven that to hire 
disabled veterans is just plain, good business, 
bringing benefits directly to them, their de- 
pendents, their communities, their employ- 
ers, and taxpayers generally. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran myself, it is a pleasure for me 
to commend the service program of the DAV 
and I am sure it merits the consideration and 
Support of the entire country. 


Gold and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have received a copy of a letter 
written to the gentleman from Michigan, 
Congressman Wo.LcoTT, and Senator 
Tosey, as chairman, respectively, of the 
Banking and Currency Committees of 
the House and Senate, by Francis H. 
Brownell, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., one of the biggest mining 
companies in America, in regard to the 
beneficial effects on our economy of per- 
mitting a free market for gold. I have 
had a bill pending for the last two ses- 
sions to accomplish the very purposes 
mentioned by Mr. Brownell in this let- 
ter, dated January 19, 1948. I am glad 
to note support of this substantial char- 
acter for this proposal which has received 
so little attention, and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include at this point: 

AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 

New York, N. Y., January 19, 1948. 
Hon. CHARLES W. ToBEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 


Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
and 


Hon. JEssE P. WoLcorTT, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


GOLD AND INFLATION 


GENTLEMEN: A little known but highly im- 
portant event of 1947 was the increase in gold 
stocks of the United States of over 
$2,000,000,000. 

Although the United States stood ready to 
buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce, United 
States gold holdings for some years had re- 
mained fairly stationary, as is shown by the 
Daily Statement of the United States 
Treasury”: 






































As of— | Ounces Dollars 
Pe; 0s Se coms 626, 785, 964.7 | 21, 937, 508, 765,15 
Jan: 4, 1006 ....ccccece 589, 106, 766.0 | 20, 618, 736, 810. 04 
ptt. |S OR csctes 573, 281, 235. 4 20, 064, 843, 237. 30 
SOT, di WIN sn ntnententasainse "586, 538, 4 499, 1 ~ 20, 528, 847, 466.97 
Dec. 31, 1947....----| 650, 107, 101. 4 22, 753, 748, 547. 47 

Increase in 
i ckiiaben 63, 568, 602, 3 2, 224, $01, O80. 50 
CAUSE 


The cause of the increase in 1947 was the 
greater demand for dollars plus the new and 
potent factor of compliance with the request 
early in 1947 of the International Monetary 
Fund that member nations should prevent as 
far as possible the sale of gold at above the 
$35 level. This automatically diverted to 
the United States Treasury gold which other- 
wise would have been sold elsewhere. 

Previously, the demand for gold outside 
the United States was so great as to absorb, 
at prices well above $35, all gold offered and 
very little came to the United States Treas- 
ury, except United States production, which 
by law must be sold to the mint. The out- 
side demand still remains. 
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INFLATIONARY EFFECT 


All purchases of gold are ultimately 
cleared through the Federal Reserve bank, 
which receives payment from the Treasury 
in the form of a gold certificate. This gold 
certificate is not placed in circulation. It 
is more of the nature of a warehouse receipt 
than money. But it is counted as money 
in the sense that the Federal Reserve bank 
credits the Treasury with the amount as if 
it were a deposit. The physical gold is stored 
by the Treasury, but its value is turned into 
bank-credit money. 

The seller of gold deposits the check he 
receives in payment in his own commercial 
bank, which, in turn, forwards it to the 
Federal Reserve. In payment of that check, 
the Federal Reserve simply gives the forward- 
ing commercial bank a deposit credit on its 
books of the appropriate amount, which in- 
creases accordingly the reserve of the com- 
mercial bank. In central Reserve cities a 
$2,000,000,000 increase in reserves permits an 
increase of bank credit through loans or 
discounts to the extent of five times such 
reserve, or $10,000,000,000. Some of this 
amount has been used. The potential in- 
crease Of money due to the purchase of 
$2,000,000,000 of gold in 1947 may thus be 
said to be a total of $12,000,000,000. 

In his statement to Congress of November 
25, 1947, Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, said: 

“Over the next year the gold inflow is esti- 
mated at from two to three billion dollars. 
Multiplied by six, this would permit an ex- 
pansion of bank credit of from twelve to 
eighteen billions.” 


UNITED STATES GOLD HOLDINGS 


The United States now owns about 60 per- 
cent, or three-fifths, of the world’s monetary 
gold. 

The world mine production, excluding 
Russia’s (which is unknown) of gold in 
1946 was about 21,500,000 ounces, worth at 
$35 per ounce over $750,000,000. The $2,000,- 
000,000 gold bought in 1947 was roughly 
equivalent to over 244 years world mine pro- 
duction of gold, excluding that of Russ&. 
Total world monetary stocks (excluding Rus- 
sian) are about $35,000,000,000, of which the 
rest of the world owns about $13,000,090,000, 
and the United States over $22,000,000,000. 

In 1947, the United States purchased (in 
addition to the equivalent of all current mine 
production) approximately 10 percent of the 
$13,000,000,000 of previously mined gold in 
the outside world. If it should continue to 
buy at the rate of $2,000,000,000 per year 
and new mine production remains as in 1946, 
the United States would purchase all the 
monetary gold in the world outside Russia 
in approximately 10 years. 

Even present holdings of 60 percent of 
the world’s monetary gold would make it 
difficult for other nations tu return to some 
form of a gold standard'unless the United 
States is prepared to redistribute its holdings 
to some extent. Certainly it is important 
that further accumulation by the United 
States be lessened as much as possible, both 
for this reason and because of its inflationary 
effect. 

ONE REMEDY 


Amend the United States laws so as to— 

(1) Rescind the prohibition of ownership 
of gold by United States citizens. 

(2) Permit a free market, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, for all gold, 
inclucing United States mine production; 
and 

(3‘ Leave the present gold policy other- 
wise unchanged, continuing the obligation 
of th> Treasury to buy gold offered at $35 
per ounce. 

The demand for gold is such that much, 
if not all, newly mined or other gold offered 
for sale would be absorbed by others than 








the United States Treasury, just as it was 
between 1944 and 1947. This automatically 
cures the inflationary effects of purchasing 
and Will result in more gold being placed in 
other countries and among the citizens of the 
United States. 

Tho International Monetary Fund may op- 
pose such a program, but after the experi- 
ence of 1947 it may reasonably be expected 
not to do so. However that may be, lessen- 
ing further accumulation of gold by the 
United States and stopping present inflation- 
arv effects of purchases is much more im- 
portant ultimately than following the fund's 
proposal, which, in effect, is rapidly throw- 
ine into the United States Treasury not 
only the equivalent of all newly mined gold 
but also even greater quantities of gold 
previously mined. 

Respectiully yours, 
FraNcis H. BROWNELL. 





Increase of Salaries of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID M. POTTS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning I made the following radio address 
on behalf of post-office employees’ sal- 
- ary increases over radio station WJZ in 
New York: 

I wish to thank the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. for the opportunity to address this 
audience on legislation that is extremely im- 
portant to the community and is now pend- 
ing before the Congress. The question posed 
by the legislation is: “Do post-office em- 
ployees need an increase in salary?” My 
answer is most emphatically “Yes.” Some 
of us, perhaps, give this question very little 
thought since we are prone to regard the 
celivery of mai! as a constant and ever- 
fiowing service without asking why or who 
makes the postal service what it is. I am 
sure you will agree on reflection that the 
postal service is one of the most outstanding 
of Federal agencies; its employees are courte- 
ous, industrious, and loyal. We should re- 
member that the postal system is basically, 
fundamentally, and historically a service to 
the public. In early colonial days several 
attempts were made to Operate a postal sys- 
tem for the purpose of personal profit. All 
such attempts failed and the young Ameri- 
can Nation determined because of them that 
a postal system to be successful must be op- 
erated by the Government, with service as 
the one and paramount objective. 

The Post Office Department is operated to 
give good mail service to the American peo- 
ple. Mail service and facilities are provided 
in every nook and corner of the United States. 
Such operations are established regardless 
of any consideration of profit. In fact, there 
are approximately 42,000 post offices in the 
Nation and half of that number of neces- 
sity conduct their operations at a loss. Do 
competitive business organizations, such as 
express and telegraph companies, maintain 
comparable service? Of course not. They 
maintain offices and provide service only 
where such operations produce a profit. The 
only universal service in America today is 
the postal service. Millions of people do not 
have electricity; millions live without run- 
ning water, without telephone or telegraph, 
or other similar facilities; millions do not 
have ready access to public transportation. 
But every American citizen is provided with 
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mail service. It is the one and only universal 
service in the United States. One hundred 
and seventy years of operation have definitely 
demonstrated two vital factors in the suc- 
cessful conduct of the postal service. First, 
greater volume promotes lower unit cost and 
thus more economical operation. Second, 
the reduction of the number of times a piece 
of mail is handled reduces the cost of op- 
eration. The best and most inexpensive way 
to handle mail is to deliver it immediately. 
Delayed appropriations, and therefore cur- 
tailed service, are more costly in the final 
analysis. Adequate appropriations permit- 
ting gocd service consequently promote and 
produce efficiency in operation. It is the 
function of the Congress to establish postal 
rates and provide the appropriations to main- 
tain this public service to the Nation. This 
same Congress must legislate for the pay and 
welfare of its employees. Government em- 
ployees cannot strike for improvements in 
their working conditions or for salary adjust- 
ments. They have no collective-bargaining 
privileges as have workers in civilian em- 
ployment. Their only avenue for relief is to 
appeal to the Congress and to you, the public. 

More than 20 bills have been introduced 
in the House of Representatives proposing 
salary increases. Some 10 days ago, I ap- 
peared before a House Post Office and Civil 
Service subcommittee in support of a salary 
increase of $1,000 to afford our postal workers 
the means of an American standard of liv- 
ing today. I know you will »gree with me 
that we must have an efficient mail service. 
To brihg this about you will agree that we 
must have contented employees, and that 
means we must pay them adequately for their 
labors if we are to expect them to devote a 
lifetime to postal service. 

In speaking with Mr. Shapiro, president of 
Empire Branch, No. 36, National Association 
of Letter Carriers, New York City, I am re- 
liably informed that hundreds of veterans 
of World War II have entered the postal 
service. Upon the premise of a life job in 
the office, many have married and started 
to raise a family. Today, many of 
them have become disillusioned and stricken 
with disappointment because they just can’t 
live on $2,100 per year post-office salary. The 
semimonthly take-home pay for such an 
employee who is married and has one child 
is $80.12. That is less than $40 a week. 
Can we expect him to support a wife and 
child on that pittance, pay for his letter car- 
rier’s uniforms, and shoes, medical and cloth- 
ing expenses? And, of course, he ought to 
have the opportunity to save something for 
a rainy day. Unless an ample pay increase 
is voted by Congress, more and more former 
veterans will leave the postal service for more 
lucrative fields. This labor turnover is 
costly to the Department and to you citizens 
and taxpayers because another substitute 
must be trained to do the work until he be- 
comes adept and experienced, and then the 
same thing will reoccur. Throughout the 
recent war, letter carriers and all other postal 
workers remained loyal to their trust, the 
postal service. They did not leave their 
“public” for other jobs that offered the high 
pay of war years. The letter carriers stood 
by their routes to assure the proper and 
speedy delivery of mail from your loved ones 
in military service. The proper dispatch 
and delivery of mail is like a religion to these 
postal employees. Despite the hardships or 
uncer’ainties of weather or mechanical 
break-down of equipment, the mail always 
goes through because of the zeal and skill of 
our postal workers. 

Do you remember the great snowfall of 
December 26, 1947? Throughout that event- 
ful day, our gray-clad workers plodded over 
mounting drifts of snow to bring you that 
awaited letter or paper—your regular mail. 
The next morning, with all transportation 
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and services at a standstill and a state of 
limited emergency declared by the mayor, 
we found our hard-working regular and sub- 
stitute letter carriers “breaking the trail” 
through the 26-inch snowfall * * * to 
deliver your daily mail. Such valiant serv- 
ice and devotion to duty must not be for- 
gotten. We must not allow them to exist 
on substandard wages today. The cther em- 
ployees, from the postmaster on down to the 
maflhandler end custodial employee, like- 
wise service with the same degree of loyalty 
and diligence. Their job is to handle that 
letter picked up by the collector at the cor- 
ner box until it reaches the hands of the 
delivery carrier on the street of address. 
Such constant and trustworthy service should 
not be permitted to go unrewarded. 

For if we are to enjoy the benefits of an 
efficient mail service, then we must establish 
a salary scale that will attract and hold that 
type of employee who is worthy of the trust 
to handle and deliver the United States mail. 





Conference of Mayors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert excerpts from statements pre- 
sented at the 1948 annual conference of 
the United States conference of mayors, 
held in New York City, February 16-18, 
1948: 


STATE REPRESENTATION OF OuR CITIES 


STATEMENT BY MAYOR A. P. KAUFMAN, OF 
ST. LOUIS 


Fair representation 


Cities must be given fair representation 
in the law and policy-making bodies of their 
respective States. According to the Survey 
Graphic, issue of October 1944, every one 
of America’s ten largest cities lacks proper 
representation in their State legislatures. 
Some of them have only half the number 
of representatives that their populations war- 
rant.; This is the primary reason that cities 
have received such shabby treatment and 
have been able to do so little about it. 

The organic law of most States provides 
for periodic redistricting to correct popula- 
tion shifts and to assure all political sub- 
divisions of fair representation. This is a 
provision far too often honored in the breach 
than in the observance. Action is generally 
left up to the legislatures and the incum- 
bents are not freely disposed to make any 
move that might result in their return 
to private life. As a result, archaic dis- 
tricting is frozen and rural areas get a dis- 
proportionately large representation in our 
State law-making bodies. Urban dwellers 
are thus subjected to a modern form of “‘tax- 
ation without representation.” 

The fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution forbids the States to “abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” I submit that the privi- 
leges of the citizens of our cities are being 
abridged by the States that deny those per- 
sons fair representation in their legislatures. 
Under-representation may in effect be just 
as dangerous as no representation at all. 
Indeed, it may be even more dangerous, be- 
cause it is apt to lull the average 
dweller into a false sense of representation, 
and thus into complacency; whereas he 
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would fight to the bitter end any outright 
denial of representation. 


Correcting evils 


Perhaps we need the intervention of the 
Federal Government in those cases, where, 
year after year, the State refuses to enforce 
its own provisions to give every citizen fair 
and equal representation in the legislature. 
If the Federal Government lacks the power 
under the fourteenth amendment or other 
existing Constitutional provisions, then we 
might well consider amending that great 
decument to give the Federal Government 
the necessary authority. 

Until such time as the States, voluntarily 
or otherwise, give the urban areas proper 
representation in their legislative halls, the 
cities will continue in their strange dual 
role of being the rich uncle on the paying 
end and the hat-in-hand beggar on the other. 

Our greatest hope for correcting these 
evils and for restoring the cities of Amer- 
ica to their rightful place in the sun lies 
in the consistent, concerted action of our 
municipal leaders, acting through such 
bodies as this United States Conference of 
Mayors. We are all grateful for the op- 
portunity it affords us to work in unison 
toward the solution of the problems which 
bedevil us. And I have every confidence 
that, despite temporary setbacks and dis- 
couragements, in the end our efforts will be 
crowned with success 


HoME RULE For Our CITIES 


STATEMENT BY MAYOR OSCAR F. HOLCOMBE, OF 
HOUSTON 


Home rule 


Home Rule for American Cities is my sub- 
ject—a subject as old as our Nation. I be- 
lieve it is one on which more has been 
written and spoken than most any other 
subject except the weather. It has been a 
cry and a hope of municipal officials since 
the inception of our first township. 

In general, the term “home rule” is used 
to refer to local autonomy as distinguished 
from centralized State control. More com- 
prehensively, home rule embcdies and in- 
cludes three things: 

First. The choice of the character of its 
municipal organization and the right to 
adopt and amend its form by a free selec- 
tion of its charter; 

Second. The nature and the scope of the 
municipal service; and 

Third. Control of all local activity, whether 
in carrying out or enforcing State law or 
municipal regulation with the power vested 
in the hands of Officials elected by a free 
vote of the community. 

In other words, home rule means a free 
decision as to what the city government 
shall do and the right to select the organi- 
zation and its officials who shall perform the 
service. 

Real democracy 


We will find very little disagreement with 
this or any other sound definition of home 
rule. From speakers’ platforms all over the 
country we will hear sonorous phraseology 
to the effect that “the city is the cradle of 
democracy,” or that “municipal institutions 
constitute the strength of free nations.” 
Everyone will agree that city government, in 
close touch with the daily lives of its people 
and sensitive to their voice, is about the only 
real exampleof the democratic process left in 
the complex maze of alphabetical bureauc- 
racy which has become government. Very 
few people will have the courage to come out 
publicly against home rule. Nearly everyone 
will accord lip service to that principle, but 
the fact is, it is being whittled down more 
and more. Only about one-third of our 
States even have the so-called protection of 
a constitutional home-rule provision, and 
even in these better-situated States the 
whole theory is made into a farce by the 
continued passage of State laws, sponsored 


by minority pressure groups, which—and 
please pardon the crude but descriptive ex- 
pression—rip the very guts out of local self- 
government. 

“The legislature giveth and the legislature 
taketh away; blessed be the name of the 
legislature.” 

roadly and nakedly stated, the vital 
question, as phrased by Justice Cooley, is 
this: “Whether local self-government is or 
is not a mere privilege conceded by the 
legislature in its discretion and which may 
be withdrawn any time at its pleasure.” If 
cities are to survive the answer to that ques- 
tion must be “No.” 

Cities cannot claim constitutional rigits 
since the only mention of them in the Con- 
stitution of the United States is the declara- 
tion of their subservience to the States. 
Each of the 48 State constitutions sets out 
the terms under which cities may be created 
and may live. There is nothing else in his- 
tory which compares with this complete and 
absolute dominance of one governmental 
unit by another. I do not believe that those 
great and far-seeing men who wrote the 
Constitution meant to deny the rights of 
self-determination of peoples, or that they 
meant to contradict those very principles of 
democracy for which they had fought and 
bled. I believe that, at the time the Con- 
stitution was written the rights of cities 
was simply not an issue. Cities as we know 
them today just did not exist. Ninety-five 
percent of the people lived on the land 
and only 5 percent chose to live like rab- 
bits in a warren in those urban centers 
which served as trading posts for a com- 
pletely agricultural population. 

New picture 

Today the picture is quite different. To- 
day more than 56 percent of the Nation's 
peoples live in cities which have become the 
production and financial as well as the cul- 
tural and educational centers of American 
life. Seventy-three percent of the Nation’s 
wealth and income now originates in the 
cities. Yet, these great cities are still the 
“children” or rather the “step-children” of 
the State legislatures whose membership is 
not acquainted with nor responsible to the 
desires or opinions of the community group. 
In recent years the relationship has become 
even more strained, as the complexity of 
managing modern, fast-growing cities has 
increased. Now it is the relationship of an 
unmarried parent to his unloved and un- 
claimed child, born out of wedlock. 

I do not know how it would work in your 
State, but we have a plan which we are 
going to try in Texas this year. Our State 
elections at which our legislators are elected 
take place this coming summer. We in- 
tend to have drafted by a committee from 
cur home-rule cities an additional home- 
rule amendment which would give to our 
cities full and complete home rule—not just 
home rule in name only. This bill will be 
so drafted that there cannot be any question 
but what the citizenship of our municipali- 
ties can, by their vote, in a democratic way, 
run their municipal affairs through and by 
their elective officials. After this bill has 
been prepared, copies of it will go to all of 
our home-rule cities, and the city officials 
in different sections of the State will discuss 
this bill with the candidates for the legis- 
lature from their respective districts and 
areas. They will endeavor to get a commit- 
ment from such candidates as to whether 
they will support the submission of such 
constitutional amendment to the voters, and 
many of the city officials have pledged them- 
selves to give their support only to candi- 
dates for the legislature who will support 
such amerdment. 


FROM EUROPE 
STATEMENT BY GEORGES BIDAULT, MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF FRANCE 


It is a great privilege for me to speak at the 
opening of the United States mayors’ confer- 
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ence. First of all, I want to emphasize the 
fact that municipal institutions hold a very 
important place in France, just as they do in 
your own country. They have been from the 
dawn of our history the center of the defense 
of individual liberty. Take Paris, for in- 
stance. She has always been in the vanguard 
of such a struggle. Not so long ago the Na- 
tional Council of the Resistance, of which I 
had the honor of being the director, was es- 
tablished in the capital of France, and it is 
from Paris that the internal struggle for the 
liberties of its citizens, the independence of 
the country and the community of civilized 
peoples was directed against the enemy. 

But today other problems face the mu- 
nicipalities. Devastated France has the all- 
important task of reconstruction. This re- 
construction can only be achieved if each 
city, town, and village goes to work whole- 
heartedly. The municipal council which 
have been freely elected have a difficult task 
to accomplish. They have an entire country 
to rebuild. You have all understood this 
tremendous work, and I should like to take 
this happy occasion to thank all the cities of 
the United States of America, which in un- 
paralleled spirit of generosity have adopted 
the ruined cities of France. For us it is a 
double source of comfort. In the first place 
a material one, for you facilitated the task 
facing my unfortunate countrymen. In the 
second place, and a more important one, we 
realize that thousands of miles away there 
are men and women who know that other 
men and women have lost their homes, have 
lost everything that they held most dear. 
They know tht these men and women long to 
re-create what they loved. In this cruel pe- 
riod is it a great comfort for those who are | 
working for the unity of the world to see that 
those who have not had to suffer their fate 
and who have contributed so that the con- 
tinuation of their misfortunes might come 
to an end, do not forget those who have been 
the first to suffer. , 


STA' EMENT BY ALCIDE DE GASPERI, PREMIER OF 
ITALY 


I cherish the memory of your warm wel- 
come to me. It represented clearly the feel- 
ings that exist between our two democratic 
Republics—the feeling of friends who are 
friends, feeling beyond the range of politics, 
but which in democratic nations determine 
politics. After all politics are the expression 
of the will and sentiments of the people and 
these are the factors that explain Italo- 
American policy today. 

The other day in Rome, Ambassador Dunn 
signed with us the treaty between the United 
States and Italy. I believe the best evidence 
of the worth of this political agreement can 
be found in the expression of our people’s 
feelings over the Friendship Train which you 
recently sent over to us, and I take this op- 
portunity to ask Mayor O'Dwyer, as a distin- 
guished gentleman, in his presence to renew 
the heartiest thanks of the Italian people to 
all of his fellow citizens who have tendered 
such generous aid to Italy in this hour of 
need and difficulty. 

Your aid has been indispensable in bring- 
ing us this far. We look now to the Mar- 
shall plan as shipwrecked sailors. 

I also ask you gentlemen to assure your 
fellow citizens that in helping us to estab- 
lish firmly our free democracy, their assist- 
ance is not in vain. They set up a buttress 
which helps to support the structure of world 
democracy in which the United States is the 
deciding factor. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


STATEMENT BY MAJ, GEN. ORVILLE A, ANDERSON, 
COMMANDANT OF THE AIR WAR COLLEGE 


I have one other closing remark to make. 
In his retirement, General Eisenhower has 
stated that the outcome of the next war 
might be determined in a matter of 60 days. 
I don’t know where he picked the 60 davs. 
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I couldn’t pick it, unless I could see the two 
forces deployed. But let me make one basic 
assumption. If the enemy prepares for de- 
cisive action in this atomic age, and if he 
has the war heads and if he understands the 
principles of war, and if at the time he has 
developed, this favorable situation to him- 
self. and we are in a more or less similar state, 
as we are today, then I say, I can’t see why 
he should take 60 days. 

I can see why Goering might take 60 days. 
He likes to piecemeal. But the man who 
understands the decisive nature of concentra- 
tion in time and space, with the limitations 
that are imposed on him in the matter of 
atomic war heads, won’t, in my opinion, take 
60 days. The period, I think, will be one 
night, because that would be the proper ap- 
plication of material forces against a nation 
not prepared to counter, That is the impact 
that these mass destroying weapons have 
brought on us. This is the singularly peculiar 
situation that it has created in America, an 
insecurity which, by the way, she has never 
experienced. It is here today. It is the rea- 
son why at this particular time America has 
to recognize that this evolutionary advance in 
terms of weapons, in terms of range, speed 
and power to penetrate, has upset the very 
nature of war to a much higher degree than 
did World War II. 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH CLARK GREW, FORMER 
MBASSADOR TO JAPAN AND UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE 
Let us remember 

Let us remember that bullies do not attack 
the strong; they attack the weak. Let us 
remember the boasts of Hitler and Goering 
and Ribbentrop that Germany would bring 
England to her knees in short order, because 
Engiand had allowed her military strength 
to disintegrate. They simply miscalculated 
the bulldog tenacity and moral staying power 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, but it was touch 
and go all the same. The Japanese boasted 
that the United States, being militarily weak, 
could never survive the knock-out blow that 
was to be given at Pearl Harbor, Again, 
Japan miscalculated our tremendous poten- 
tial strengih. If another war comes, poten- 
tial strength and bulldog tenacity and moral 
staying power may not mean very much. 
Unless we are militarily prepared to act im- 
mediately, the play may be over before the 
curtain is half up. 

It is my considered view that universal 
military training, in conjunction with other 
elements in a comprehensive security pro- 
gram, may even in the lifetime of many of us 
here today, mean the difference between the 
conquest and totalitarian enslavement of the 
United States, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, continued peace and a continuance 
of our democratic way of life. 


STATEMENT BY MAJ. GEN. HAROLD R. BULL, 
GENERAL STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 


With no idea of stimulating an hysterical 
consideration of your problem or of hasty, ill- 
conceived action, let us assume the dropping 
of just one atomic bomb on your city to de- 
termine what damage results, what can be 
done to mitigate the damage, and who does 
the work. You may imagine the center point 
of the attack as at any point in your own 
city. Without striving for too precise evalu- 
ation of the effect, the following is a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of damage which will 
serve the purpose of this discussion. 


“A” bomb potency 


We'll say that one atomic bomb of 40,000 
tons high explosive potency explodes at ap- 
proximately one-half mile above your selected 
point, which we will call ground zero. 

Within a three-quarter-mile radius of your 
selected ground zero you may consider the 
area doomed or totally destroyed. The only 
conventional structures to survive even in 
part would he heavy-steel and reinforced- 
concrete types. Most other buildings in this 
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restricted area would be crumbled to piles 
ofrubble. The general effect throughout the 
area would be one of general destruction 
with rubble so scattered as to create one huge 
pile of debris. 

Frame buildings would, of course, be 
smashed and the entire area would be sub- 
jected to immediate conflagration induced 
mainly by secondary causes. 

Within this area the waterpipes through- 
out the structures would be torn apart so 
that regardless of the damage to underground 
mains, water pressure would be lost. Dam- 
age to personnel in this three-quarter mile 
radius will be as devastating as the physical 
damage—almost total destruction. Survival 
would be miraculous. Persons exposed to 
the direct rays will meet instant death from 
the intense heat. Those shielded from di- 
rect heat rays but exposed to gamma rays 
will receive lethal doses of radiation. Those 
sheltered from the effects of heat or radio- 
activity will be subjected to a terrific rain 
of flying and falling material. Those shel- 
tered from all of these hazards will be sub- 
jected to the danger of secondary fires that 
will follow immediately. Finally, exit from 
the area will be almost impossible because of 
the debris and exposure to radio-activity 
through which any survivor must [fass. 
Within this restricted central zone it ap- 
pears that we must be reconciled to abandon- 
ment with some minor exceptions. 

From the irregular fringe of this central 
zone to a line approximately 2 miles from the 
ground zero will be an area of heavy damage 
but an area worthy of immediate post- 
exrlosion activity for the purpose of saving 
life, salvaging property, and containing fires. 
Within this area almost all frame buildings 
will be completely destroyed by the blast. 
Heavy steel reinforced-concrete buildings, 
such as modern warehouses and heavy in- 
dustrial buildings, will receive but moderate 
structural damage. Practically all glass will 
be broken; top floors would receive heavy 
damage, but the lower floors would remain 
structually intact. Industrial machinery 
would be subject to damage from flying 
debris, falling buildings, and fires. It is be- 
lieved that the reserviors of average con- 
struction backed up by heavy concrete dams 
would receive no appreciable injury from 
the type burst under consideration. How- 
ever, the falling of radio-active particles 
might contaminate the water to a harmful 
extent. Tests would be required in any 
event. 

DAMAGES UNPARALLELED 


In this zone underground water mains 
would in general remain intact; however, 
above ground, water supply pipes would be 
twisted and broken in innumerable places, 
immediately reducing pressure to an in- 
effective degree for fire-fighting. Damage 
to steam or hydroelectric plants would de- 
pend largely upon the type of construction. 
Underground power lines would be virtually 
immune but overhead lines and wiring of 
all buildings would be ruptured beyond re- 
pair and largely destroyed in conflagrations. 
Telephone and telegraph communications 
would be subject to general destruction sim- 
ilar to power lines. It is believed that radio- 
transmitting stations, not destroyed by any 
explosion, could continue operation, depend- 
ent upon supply of power. Portable and 
emergency radio communication would be 
feasible to, within, or from this zone. Typ- 
ical terminal railway stations would be heav- 
ily damaged but not destroyed. Operations 
within a railroad yard would be disrupted 
mainly because of debris and fire. Sub- 
ways would probsbly suffer very little struc- 
tural damage although operation would be 
broken through disruption of power, debris 
at entrances, flooding, etc. Structural dam- 
age to streets in this area would be negligible 
and damage to bridges and tunnels would be 
slight. Heavy blockage of streets could be 
expected. Motor vehicles if protected from 
falling debris, would generally remain me- 
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chanically operative. Heavy fire damage 
throughout this area would be inevitable. 
Whereas in the inner-central zone post- 
explosion efforts to combat fire would not be 
feasible, such efforts would be of the great- 
est importance in this one to 2-mile zone. 
The great problem here will be quick mo- 
bilization of outside help to confine the 
general conflagration to that area. There 
would be considerable screening of person- 
nel from the direct rays due to shadows 
cast by intervening structures. However, 
of those in this area exposed to direct rays 
the injuries from thermal effects will range 
from severe to moderate burns and many 
exposed to the rays will have received serious 
doses of radiation that in some instances 
will be fatal but in most instances will cause 
only a severe iliness. Throughout this area 
the blast effect is so severe as to create 
a high degree of hazard from flying debris. 


BLAST DAMAGE 


In the zone from 2 to 3 miles out from 
ground zero, damage will be moderate. 
Heavy blast damage will be confined to wood- 
frame buildings and others of very light 
construction. Brick buildings will sustain 
moderate damage and heavy type buildings 
little or no structural damage from the blast. 
Glass ‘breakage will be considerable. Within 
this area the greatest danger again is fire. 
Utilities, particularly water surply, will be 
vulnerable in proportion to the number of 
vulnerable type buildings. Underground 
utilities will be immune to damage, but 
above ground facilities of power and com- 
munication will be disrupted largely by fire. 
Persons expcsed to direct rays will be slightly 
burned and the primary radiological danger 
will be negligible. In this zone the greatest 
danger to personnel will be from flying de- 
bris, fire, and injuries incident to disorder 
or lack of control. It is in this zone that 
proper organization and training of the gen- 
eral populace in plans of self-help and 
prompt and effective operation of a well- 
planned organization for public safety can 
be most effective in mitigating the effects 
of the initial blast. If immediate post- 
explosion emergency services are properly 
organized and the population trained, the 
damage within the 3-mile zone can be sub- 
stantially confined to that area. 

From a radius of 3 miles outward it can be 
anticipated that all of the damage would be 
comparatively slight. Scattered damage in a 
radius from 7 to 8 miles from the ground zero, 
but beyond the 3-mile zone, will be suffi- 
ciently light to leave that area in a condition 
capable of operating normally and contribut- 
ing materially to the relief of the inner zones, 
if a well-organized and disciplined populace 
have been thoroughly prepared in advance 
to meet the Known contingencies of atomic 
attack. 

From this sketchy outline it appears cer- 
tain that much can be done by a resolute and 
public-spirited community to lessen the scope 
of disaster. 

On the other hand such an attack might 
be a multiple one, or one at ground level; it 
might be combined with the use of other 
mass-destruction weapons; it might be in the 
nature of a saturation air raid with conven- 
tional bombs; or it might develop as sabotage 
by fifth column agents bent on destruction 
of our industrial strength and our will to 
carry on. In any case, the problems which 
will present themselves and our organization 
to solve those problems would be quite simi- 
lar. It is an overwhelming task and it must 
be met in peacetime. 


Our NATIONAL ECONOMY 
STATEMENT BY BERNARD M. BARUCH 
Here is one point I want to make on that, 
that we are talking all the time about what 
ought to be done, as if we were at peace, but 
you know that we are not at peace. You 
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know that today we have no peace with Ger- 
many or Austria. It is only recently we made 
a peace with Italy. We still have Korea and 
Japan and the Turkish problem and Greece 
and many others, and, above all, the over- 
shadowing problem of our relations with a 
former ally, Russia. 

Until we do have peace, the ordinary ac- 
tions which govern prices will not function. 
So, in dealing with the problems of the high 
cost of living and the economic problems that 
face you, you have to keep in mind that we 
are not at peace yet, and until we do have 
peace the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand and the great individualism and the 
personal initiative that have made us great, 
cannot function. They cannot function ex- 
cept in peace. 

You have, I know, your greatest difficulty 
in making your expenditures agree with 
your budgets. I do not see how you really 
can make them agree because the ink is 
hardly dry on the receipts that you get from 
your taxpayers before the cost of your serv- 
ices and the materials you buy have 
gone up, so that your budget is immediately 
out of balance, and that, as I say, cannot be 
cured at your level. It can only be cured 
in Washington, and only there if we have 
peace. 

So, I hope everybody will join in what I 
call “waging peace.” I see no reason why 
we should not have it when the people of the 
world learn exactly where this country 
stands. I have great and high hopes of the 
Marshall plan, but I only have high hopes 
of it if Europe will help itself. The best 
thing that Europe can do to help itself is 
to have some joint union of defense against 
aggression, in which we should join to help 
them. Ido not see how the people of Europe, 
who are really digging themselves out quite 
well, can get back to work or dare to ex- 
pend their energies, when there is always the 
threat of war. 

I have nothing more to say except to ex- 
press my appreciation for the opportunity to 
come here and see what really makes Amer- 
ica tick, what has made us the envy of the 
world and so proud of ourselves. I think 
the mayors of the country are really the ones 
who are the bottom base of the whole thing. 
I thank you and congratulate you. 





Racial Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received a copy of a speech delivered by 
the Honorable Horace C. Wilkinson, 
member of the bar of Birmingham, Ala., 
and a member of one of that city’s great 
law firms. 

It was a profound address delivered by 
a true southerner. He addressed him- 
self, in general, to the all-important 
question of the segregation of the races. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope you and every 
Member of this House realize that the 
only remaining bulwark in our country 
against the assimilation of the white 
race is found in the traditions, customs, 
and segregation laws of our Southern 
States. 

I am fearful that we in this Congress 
will shortly be faced with legislating with 
respect to the question of racial segre- 
gation and other aspects of President 
Truman’s civil-rights legislation. 


Because of that, among other reasons, I 
am including the address of this learned 
southern barrister in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD. I hope every Member of this 
House will read this splendid address of 
the Honorable Horace C. Wilkinson. 


Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the Gadsden Kiwanis Club, and friends, I 
count it a distinct honor to be invited to 
speak to you today. Some of my adult life 
has been devoted to a study of faces. I be- 
lieve that I am able to fairly appraise a man 
by a study of his face. If my eyes do not 
deceive me I am among men of initiative, 
men of character, men who are resolute and 
determined, men of purpose. I am most 
happy to be in your midst. 

When your invitation was extended to me 
I was requested to speak on racial relations. 
I will endeavor to comply with your request. 
The South is stirred today as it has not been 
stirred since the sixties. From the Potomac 
to Key West, from Charleston to El Paso, 
self-respecting men and women are incensed 
over Mr. Truman’s latest proposal to sell this 
section for a few Negro votes. 

In 1888 the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared that a civil-rights program 
similar to the one now sponsored by Mr. 
Truman was unconstitutional. This deci- 
sion was rendered by a Republican court in 
an era when feeling was strong against the 
South. When the United States Supreme 
Court declared that this so-called civil rights 
legislation violated the Tenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States it 
rendered a judicial—not a political decision. 

Mr. Truman’s attempt to have enacted leg- 
islation he knew was unconstitutional was 
an effort on his part to have Congress violate 
the very Constitution that Mr. Truman swore 
on the Bible he would uphold and defend. 

Why is the South so incensed over this 
effort to put the heel of the black on the 
neck of the white? Let’s get down to funda- 
mentals. Our forefathers recognized that 
the strength of the Nation depends more 
upon the race than upon the Government. 
There are those who would abandon that 
basic and fundamental proposition. There 
are those who say social and political equal- 
ity for the Negro is all right. But they say 
we must work around to it gradually. That 
it should come by local action. I do not 
agree with them. There are others who say 
that they are for Mr. Truman, but they are 
opposed to his program. I am about them 
like the tramp was the bull dog that was 
wagging his tail and growling at him all the 
while. I don’t know which end to believe. 
There are those who say the States are too 
slow, that social and political equality must 
be conferred on the Negro now by Federal 
law enforced by Federal authority. I say 
they are paving the way for the destruction 
of America. There are those, with whom I 
agree, who oppose Negro voting and all other 
forms of social and political equality; who 
maintain that segregation is indispensable. 
I shall undertake to state their case. 

The State of Massachusetts was the earli- 
est to enact a law against intermarriage be- 
tween the Indian and the white man. It was 
entitled “An Act for the Better Preventing of 
a Spurious or Mixed Issue.” Our forefathers, 
understanding the inferior character of the 
colored races, refused to permit amalgama- 
tion and visited it with the severest penalties 
of the law. Not all the logic nor the rhapso- 
dies of the new generations of humanitarians 
who craved equal political and civil rights 
between the white men and the Indian could 
convince the bold Saxons who won their in- 
dependence from Great Britain that it was 
their duty to adulterate their white blood. 

This is no time to adulterate white blood 
physically, socially, politically, or otherwise. 
This is no time to base our security on any- 
thing save our faith in God and the integrity 
of the white race. 

Human experience teaches that social and 
political association lead to and will bring 
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about intermarriage between the people of 
different races. One follows the other as 
night follows the day. That intermarriage is 
the Negro’s goal is made clear by the writings 
and speeches of leading equalitarians. 

G. A. Borgess writing in the Negro Digest, 
which is to the Negro as the Reader’s Digest 
is to the white man, scorns any program for 
the Negro that stops short of intermarriage. 
He makes that clear in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Any step forward in the field of political 
and social equality, however desirable and 
imperative, is merely a palliative as com- 
pared with the final remedy. 

“Nothing will be conclusively done until 
all is done, All will be done only when the 
bedrooms open and the two bloods mix freely 
in many marriages, free from blame and bane. 

“If science is trying hard, and hopefully to 
contrive an artificial heart, I would be at a 
loss to understand why it should be over- 
bearing or nonsensical to exact from science 
the lesser miracle of an artificial skin. There 
should be some means, by innoculation or 
rays, or other nondescript process to dis- 
color the Negro. * * * A proposition of 
this kind should be the leading thought of 
humanitarianism and science in their next 
phase of growth. * * * Mixed marriages 
would be insured against racial nemesis by 
the knowledge that the treatment that was 
inexpensive and successful for the parent 
will be no less so for the progeny, with other 
and less definite differential characteristics of 
the races merging by-and-by much more 
easily in the multiple miscegenation of the 
border zones. This would nfake a substan- 
tial and positive bequest by us to children 
and grandchildren. The color line should 
blur almost past recognition in the course of 
the very next generation.” 

This statement of the Negro’s goal is 
echoed and approved by every leading anti- 
segregationist, equalitarian, and Negrophile 
in America. The President has decided to 
help the Negro reach his goal. He would 
aid the Negro by a so-called civil-rights 
program. 

What does it mean? 

It simply means that the Negro is seeking 
to establish the right to intermarry with 
whites by Federal law. If the Negro can 
establish that right by Federal law, then he 
establishes the right to destroy the white 
race by Federal law. You know, the Negroes 
know, and Truman knows that if the Federal 
Government can tell us where we shall eat 
and with whom to associate, then there is no 
limit to its power. 

If some Federal bureaucrat, under a fair 
employment practice act, can come into my 
office and tell me to discharge one of the 
four ladies who work for me and to employ 
a Negress in her place, then we have a police 
state instead of a republic. If the Federal 
Government can say that a Negro can vote 
in a party primary over the protest of all of 
the white members of the party, then we 
have lost the right to regulate our own af- 
fairs. If the Federal Government can make 
unequals equal, then it is more despotic than 
Hitler, Stalin, Hirohito, and company. If 
the Federal Government can say that we 
shall not keep Negroes out of white hotels, it 
can say we shall not prevent marriage be- 
tween Negroes and whites. It is close to that 
now. 

The Federal Government recognizes mar- 
riages between whites and blacks as legal in 
the District of Columbia. The next step is 
for the Government to say that no State shall 
prohibit marriage between individuals on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. A provision of that kind has a 
logical place in a civil-rights program, and 
a civil-rights program is not complete with- 
out a provision of that kind. And that will 
be the next step when we surrender our 
birthright. When that happens, good-bye, 
America. 

Segregation is simply the observance of the 
law of racial purity. Purity of race is a gift 
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of God. Once destroyed, it can never be re- 
deemed. In the first chapter and_twenty- 
fourth verse of Genesis we read: 

“And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after 
his kind; and it was so.” 

Thus was the law of racial purity estab- 
lished in the beginning by divine command 
that every living thing reproduce after his 
kind. So long as that law is obeyed, the 
color line cannot lawfully be crossed. God 
saw fit to segregate and separate the differ- 
ent races by placing each in different lands. 
He divided them by color lines as well as by 
territorial lines so that each race could main- 
tain its racial integrity. All nature obeys the 
law of everything after its kind. From the 
giant elephant to the smallest insect, from 
the majestic condor to the little peewit, all 
produce efter their kind. Even the fruit and 
vegetable kingdoms obey this law. 

The Prophet Jeremiah propounded this in- 
terrogatory: 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?” (Jeremiah 13: 25). 

I am told that if you will watch the han- 
dling of hogs in transit, you will see carloads 
of Duroc Reds, Chester Whites, Black Hamp- 
shires, with White Saddlers and Poland China 
spotted animals unloaded in a large pen for 
overnight rest. When this is done, the hogs 
are restless and confused. They squeal and 
mill around until nightfall. Return the next 
morning and you will find a peaceful array 
of sleeping hogs, but the pen now consists 
of islands of reds, whites, blacks, and spotted 
hogs, each segregated and sleeping peace- 
fully with their own kind. If an adventure- 
some hog starts to wander about, he is soon 
put in his place by the squeak and rancor of 
the community. It looks like men would 
have as much sense as a bunch of hogs. 

The South's battle for segregation is a bat- 
tle for the preservation of her white blood; 
her racial purity; her racial integrity. By 
the absolute denial of social and political 
equality to the Negro the South has erected 
a barrier between the races that can be main- 
tained, which is firm, strong, and which 
makes the preservation of racial integrity 
certain and sure. But once we tolerate any 
form of political or social equality—no mat- 
ter what the accomplishment of an indi- 
vidual Negro may be—a crack will have been 
made in the wali of segregation and the wall 
itself will eventually be breached. Once the 
social barriers of the South are broken down 
miscegenation will be prevalent, and in a few 
years the white man will be lost in the inter- 
mingling process of bleaching the Negro. 

Some antisegregationists deny that they 
advocate intermingling and intermarriage of 
whites and blacks; but the trouble with their 
denial is that they advocate the very things 
that bring about that result. Any degree of 
social or political equality between the races 
is fatal to the preservation of racial purity. 
You find a race of mongrels wherever you 
find social and political equality between dif- 
ferent races tolerated. It is only where 
segregation is observed that racial purity pre- 
vails and a mongrel race avoided. 

There are a few Negroes who attempt to 
disguise their secret ambition by saying that 
they are not seeking intermarriage with 
whites; that all they want is their “God- 
given rights as American citizens.” In the 
first place they are not American citizens in 
fact, regardless of what their legal status may 
be. They are Afro-American citizens with 
all of the 1imitations imposed upon them by 
the racial constitution of the Negro race. In 
the next place, their “God-given rights” do 
not include social or political equality with 
whites. God never gave the Negro the right 
to become the social and political equal of 
the white man. Had he done so He would 
have given the Negro the right to intermarry 
with whites, because God recognizes the right 
of equals to intermarry. Had God given the 
Negro the right to intermarry with whites 
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He would have given the Negro the right to 
destroy the white race, because racial purity, 
once lost, can never be redeemed. 

The Constitution of the United States does 
not give the Negro the‘right to become the 
social and political equal of the white man. 
Had it attempted to do so, it would never 
have been adopted. All the Constitution 
does is to protect certain rights the Negro 
has. It does not purport to confer the right 
of social and political equality upon him. 
The trouble with this God-given right claim 
is that the Negro is attempting by Federal 
law to get some rights, the right to social 
and political equality, that both God and the 
Constitution have denied him. I deny that 
a Federal politician is more humane than 
Deity or wiser than the founding fathers of 
this Republic. 

Concretely expressed, we must segregate to 
survive as a race. If we do not survive as a 
race then civilization ceases to survive. No 
Negro has ever shown the capacity to develop 
a civilization. The Negro has had just as 
long as the white man to develop a civ- 
ilization of his own, but not once, since God 
cursed Canaan, has he built a ship, flown a 
flag, produced a literature, or suggested a 
creed. Each race has certain basic traits 
and characteristics which constitute a racial 
constitution. Capacity for self-government, 
capacity to govern others, is no part of the 
Negro’s racial constitution. It is no part of 
his make-up. Neither can it be. On the 
basis of the social value of voluntary coopera- 
tion we have developed the highest civiliza- 
tion known to man. The Negro is a native of 
the tropical climate where fruit and nuts are 
plentiful and where clothing is not required 
for protection against the winter’s cold. The 
Negro has never been under the necessity of 
producing anything through voluntary co- 
operation. The essentials of society in the 
jungle are few and do not include produc- 
tion, transportation, and marketing of goods. 
The Negro has never done and will never do 
anything because of any sense of responsi- 
bility to society. He has none. His racial 
constitution has been fashioned in such a 
way as to exclude any idea of voluntary 
cooperation on his part. 

Senator Robert Toombs once said: 

“This Republic was born of the soul of a 
race of pioneer white freemen who settled 
on our continent and built an altar within 
its forest cathedral to liberty and progress. 
In the record of man has the Negro ever 
dreamed this dream?” 

The answer is “No.” The Negroes’ racial 
constitution will never allow the Negro to 
become a dreamer of dreams. For this rea- 
son it is folly to argue that the white man 
should share his blood with, or intrust the 
ideal of his race, to a Negro. It is nothing 
short of race suicide for him to do so. It is 
not undemocratic, unchristian, or unkind to 
preserve the Government as our forefathers 
made it. 

What I have just said must not be under- 
stood as indicating that I have no sympathy 
for a large number of loyal, faithful, southern 
Negroes who do not share the cravings of the 
mongrels for social and political equality. 
These Negrces cannot help being Negroes. 
They cannot help the limitations imposed on 
them by God Almighty. They have indicated 
a willingness to work out their destiny within 
the framework of their racial constitution 
and to live in peace and harmony with the 
white race. But they have no spokesman. 
They have no entree to the American press. 
It is the mixed breeds among them who crave 
social and political equality, who pose as 
Negro leaders, who have the ear of our poli- 
ticians and our press, 

I have much respect for the Negro woman 
down my way who said she didn’t want her 
Nesro children ruined by sending them to 
a white folk’s school. 

We of the South have the greatest affec- 
tion for thousands of Negroes like that, and 
they also have a great affection for us. 
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I like to think of humanity as a great sup- 
ply train, composed of many sized wagons 
designed to haul civilization’s load. I rec. 
ognize that it is right that the white race, 
the big horses, pull the biggest wagon and 
the heaviest part of the load in the wagon 
train. We also recognize that some little 
wagons must be pulled by little mules going 
along with the big vehicles. The big white 
horse and the little black mule each has his 
part. Each has his load to pull. As long as 
we keep the big white horses hitched to the 
big wagons and the little black mules to 
the little wagons they can pull together in 
their separate places in the column and the 
wagon train will move forward. If we hitch 
a big white horse with a little black mule to 
a heavy wagon, or a little black mule with a 
big white horse to a light wagon both will 
work to a disadvantage and the wagon will 
likely wind up in the ditch. We will protect 
the little mule’s right to pull his little wagon 
and we will insist that the big horse pull the 
biggest wagon and the heaviest part of the 
load. 

There is an ancient maxim of law to the 
effect that one must use his own property 
so as not to injure another. I think the 
principle applicable when we come to dis- 
cussing the rights and privileges a race may 
exercise and enjoy. No other race has de- 
veloped a civilization comparable to the 
white man’s civilization. If the white man's 
onward march will be retarded by social and 
political equality, it is better for civilization 
to advance toward the more abundant life 
than it is for the Negro to have social and 
political equality. It is much better for all 
Negroes to remain in a class for retarded 
scholars than it is for the entire school of 
humanity to fail to graduate. If the Negro 
cannot give the world better laws than the 
the white man has given, no reason appears 
for Negro participation in lawmaking. If 
the Negro is not a better administrator than 
the white man, nothing will be gained by 
Negro administration. If Negro judges can- 
not decide more intelligently and more wisely 
and more fairly than white judges, then we 
ao not need Negro judicial officials. Differ- 
ent races have their respective fields of use- 
fulness and this is also true of individuals. 
If we make a scientist perform the work otf 
a laborer and the laborer perform the work 
of a scientist, we ruin both. If we mix milk 
and ink, the mixture is not fit for food or 
writing. One fatal mistake the equalitarians 
make is that they do not count the cost to 
civilization as a whole of slowing down the 
march of progress to the Negro’s pace because 
God did not make him brilliant. It is a mis- 
take to believe that hewers of wood and 
drawers of water can be made the equal of 
people who carved a continent out of a 
wilderness. 

Some equalitarians claim that Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the “all men are created 
equal” provision in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and Negrophiles cite that docu- 
ment in support of their plea for social and 
political equality of whites and blacks in the 
United States. 

Handled with knowledge and skill our con- 
stitutional concept of “equality” can civilize 
the world. Handled ignorantly or mali- 
ciously it can blow human living out of ex- 
istence and blow man to a level lower than 
that of the savage. 

All or practically all of the founding 
fathers of this Republic were slave owners. 
They certainly did not meet and indite a 
document to say to. the world that their 
slaves were their equals. Equality in the 
minds of the founding fathers meant that 
they were just as gcod white men as their 
British brothers across the sea. It is a falsi- 
fication of facts and a prostitution of reason 
to contend otherwise. This is borne out by 
the writings of Mr. Jefferson, where he said: 

“Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate than that these people (Negroes) 
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are to be free; nor is it less certain that the 
two races equally free, cannot live in the same 
government.” 

Mr. Jefferson abhored slavery, but he be- 
lieved the Negro should be deported to 
Africa. Lincoln agreed with Jefferson that 
as a general rule there are but three solu- 
tions of two races living with each other— 
annihilation, emigration, or amalgamation. 
Jefferson and Lincoln favored emigration and 
colonization. Jefferson devoted much of his 
time and persona] fortune to the promotion 
of a scheme to return the Negro to Africa. 
He organized and sponsored the Colonization 
Society of Virginia and was instrumental in 
returning some 10,000 Negroes to Liberia. 
This was the Thomas Jefferson-Abraham 
Lincoln brand of segregation. A _ fixed, 
permanent separation, ocean wide. 

If I am correct in my contention that 
racial purity is a gift of God and that segre- 
gation is essential to its preservation then 
we must necessarily address ourselves to the 
question of how segregation may be made 
permanent, 

In looking for a remedy let us not over- 
look the Constitution of our country. Most 
of our problems can be worked out within 
its framework. That document vouchsafes 
to us protection against the encroachment 
of Federal executive power on the rights of 
the State. The remedy is incorporated in 
the Constitution and cannot be taken from 
us except by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which cannot be adopted over 
united southern opposition. That remedy is 
the electoral college. In the November elec- 
tion we do not vote for President and Vice 
President. We vote for electors who meet 
and vote for President and Vice President. 
These electors are the key to the situation. 
Our southern electors can make the South 
heard i rcspected in the councils of the 
Nation. All in the world we have to do is 
to use the bargaining power that is ours 
by virtue of the Constitution. There are 
531 votes in the electoral college. A mini- 
mum of 127 of those votes are in the solid 
South. It is probable that we could increase 
that number to 170 by capturing some border 
States. However that may be, we have 127 
certain. Take that number from 531 and it 
leaves 404. It takes 266 votes to elect a 
President. If the electors from the solid 
South will stand firm and vote for a com- 
petent southerner for President, both Tru- 
man and the Republican nominee will have 
a hard time getting 266 votes out of the 404 
remaining. The northern Republicans will 
be faced with accepting a southern Demo- 
crat in the electoral college (for which we 
might exchange a few jobs), or taking Tru- 
man and no jobs, or forcing the election into 
the House of Representatives. 

If the South votes solidly in the House of 
Representatives we start with 25 percent of 
the votes. It is a maxim in politics that if 
you can control 10 percent of the votes you 
can usually control the results of the elec- 
tion. Northern Republicans will take a 
southern Democrat any time in preference to 
Truman. Western Democrats and western 
Republicans will do the same thing. This 
simply means that we have the most glorious 
opportunity we have had since the Civil War 
to elect a southern man President of the 
United States. Any way you look at it we 
have a chance to become the balance of 
power, and vote under the rooster all the 
while. ; 

Why shouldn't we use the bargaining power 
that our forefathers placed in our hands by 
incorporating it in the Constitution? If we 
will withhold our electoral vote from both 
the eastern Democrat and the northern Re- 
publicans and let them know that they can- 
not elect a President without consulting us, 
and above all that no man can be elected 
President who is inclined to stick his Federal 
nose into cur State affairs, all will be well 
in the solid South from a national stand- 
point, 





If I am accused of race prejudice because 
of my position I want to save my accusers 
the trouble of proving their case. I admit 
it. Race prejudice ig a form of race pride. 
I am proud that I am a white man and a 
member of the white race. I am proud that 
the white race received the Ten Command- 
ments upon tablets of stone fresh from the 
hands of God on Sinia’s burning summit. I 
am proud that the white race gave to the 
world Jesus of Nazareth and his Golden Rule. 
I am proud that the white race faced King 
John at Runnymeade and wrung from him 
Magna Charta and the right of trial by jury. 
I am proud that the white race sailed the 
angry Atlantic in a wooden tub and landed 
at Plymouth Rock and carved a continent 
out of a wilderness. I am proud that the 
white race wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and signed the Constitution of 
the United States. Iam proud that the white 
race carried our flag to the Halls of Monte- 
zuma and the Shores of Tripoli. I am 
proud that the white race harnessed steam, 
developed electricity and made its power 
subject to the will of man. I am proud that 
the white race made a spark jump out into 
the night and leap leagues of snarling seas 
and cry to the shore for help. I am proud 
that the white race has added the highways 
of eagles to the paths of men. I am proud 
that the white race has dotted this universe 
with houses of worship whose spires stab 
the skies and whose golden crosses kiss the 
sun, I am proud that the white race has 
sent the missionary to the four corners of 
the earth and is now supporting and main- 
taining the great missionary movement. I 
am proud that the white race split the atom 
and knocked the yellow fF 2ast down to where 
he will not be able to perpetrate his brutali- 
ties and cruelties on civilization for a thou- 
sand years. I am proud, I am grateful, I 
am humble, but I am glad that I am a white 
man, made in the image of God and the 
object of His love. I am proud that I recog- 
nize my responsibility as a trustee of this 
great heritage and my duty as a trustee to 
keep inviolate the racial purity and the racial 
integrity of the white man. This Nation, 
under God, is entitled to a white party of 
white people, for white people, by white peo- 
ple. It is entitled to white leadership that 
will not put the heel of the black on the 
neck of the white The South, thank God, 
can furnish both. We can furnish the party. 
We can furnish the leader. We can preserve 
racial integrity now and forever. 





The Farmers and So-Called Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


CF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, the consuming public has been 
flooded with false propaganda—much of 
it originating in the Department of Ag- 
riculture—leading the consumers to be- 
lieve that the farmer was rolling in 
wealth, that he was receiving subsidies 
at the hands of the consuming taxpayers. 
The truth is that the farmer has not, 
within the memory of man, received cost 
of production. He has fed the consumer 
for less than it cost him—fed the con- 
sumer while he was losing his farm. 

The country is flooded with false prop- 
aganda of subsidies that the farmer has 
received. Again the facts are that he 
has received payments for conserving the 
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soil for future generations of consumers, 
and the few pennies he has received is 
not a drop in the bucket, as far as 
paying the additional expense for conser- 
vation is concerned. 

A complete answer to some of this false 
propaganda is given by Rolla M. Myers, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Market- 
ing Quota Protest Association, Attica, 
Ohio, in a letter to Clinton P. Anderson, 
Here is the letter: . 


FEBRUARY 17, 1948. 
Mr. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ANDERSON: It is interesting to 
note from a news item of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer as-of January 13, 1948, that when 
you addressed a group of 75,000 farmers at 
the State farm show held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on the night of January 12, you asked the 
public to support President Truman’s rec- 
ommendation to Congress to continue soil 
conservation subsidies to the American farm- 
er at a wartime level, in order to have a 
strong productive agriculture after, as well 
as Guring the period of world food shortages. 

Now there are several phases of the farm 
policy of our Federal Government that is not 
quite clear to me, or to my fellow farmers; 
to say nothing about the general public, and 
you might clarify some of these issues by 
answering some of the questions which are 
uppermost in the minds of the individual 
farmer. 

How can you expect the public to support 
the subsidizing of farmers at a time when 
our economist, the press, and the radio are 
spreading the propaganda that the farmers 
are wading in wealth and are responsible for 
the high cost of living. 

Mr. Truman and yourself are recommend- 
ing that Congress should continue the ap- 
propriation of $300,000,000 annually for the 
benefit of agriculture and the farmer, which 
is an enormous amount of money in the eyes 
of the consumer, to be paid direct to the 
farmer at the expense of Mr. Taxpayer. 

Do you think. that the decrease of farm 
labor and farm units of 30 percent over the 
period from 1910 to 1940 was due to the soil 
becoming depleted, or was it due to the fact 
that farm income was out of line with the 
income of other business and enterprise? 

Do you think that the distribution of $300,- 
000,000 a year among the farmers would do 
the trick and bring back our soil to the point 
of virgin land? 

Is it not a fact that the larger the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gets from year to year, 
the more fussy they get about the welfare of 
the farmer. 

Now, I am going to take issue with you 
and say that the $300,000,000 does not aid 
agriculture to the extent that you would 
have the public believe, but it does keep a 
large aggregate of bureaucrats on the pay 
roll at the expense of the general taxpayer. 

Let us take a few basic facts and figures 
into consideration and make an analysis of 
these facts, so that the general public can 
get a true picture as to the intent and aver- 
age benefit, as it applies to the individual 
farmer, or if I have the wrong slant, I would 
appreciate your correction of my views, and I 
would gladly pass it on to my farmer friends. 

First. We have approximately 6,000,000 
farm units in these United States and a few 
over 6,000 counties in the 48 States. 

Second. Since agriculture has experienced 
the greatest degree of prosperity in the past 
few years, as stated by your Department and 
other Government bureaus, and the farmers’ 
income has been an all-time high, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that every farmer has been 
compelled to file an income-tax report and 
did pay income tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment, even though he might be in the lowest 
bracket. . 
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Third. You will note on page 1 of form 
1040F, schedule of farm income and expenses, 
column 3, the farmer is required to report all 
agricultural program payments as money re- 
ceived, which is subject to taxation as well 
as all other incomes. 

Now, we have a right to assume that the 
farmer, as a whole, pays back to the Federal 
Government as income tax at least $60,000,- 
000, or 20 percent of the $300,000,000, before 
he can derive any benefit from these pay- 
ments. 

Fourth. Now, let us break down the bene- 
fits as they apply to the smaller units of ag- 
riculture. Of the $300,000,000 appropriated 
for agriculture in the war years and as rec- 
ommended by President Truman to be con- 
tinued annually, the farmer would only actu- 
ally receive $240,000,000 after the Federal in- 
come tax is taken out. 

If the $240,000,C00 were divided equally 
among the 6,000,000 farm units, each unit 
would receive $40, or if we would allocate the 
benefit equally among the 6,000 counties, 
each county would receive $40,000. 

Now, let us take into account the benefits 
derived from the Government payment out of 
the $300,000,000 that Congress appropriated 
for 1947 as it applies to my home county, 
Seneca County, Ohio. 

I would say that we are an average county; 
our agriculture practices are diversified, as 
we raise grain, legumes, have many fruit or- 
chards, and produce livestock, dairy, and 
poultry products. 

In 1947, out of the $300,000,000, Ohio’s al- 
location was $7,391,000, of which Seneca 
County received $135,618. 

I obtained from the county AAA office the 
following statistics, as of Seneca County for 
1947. 

We have 3,247 farm units in our county and 
of these units 258,880 acres are under culti- 
vation. 

Now if we divide $135,618 among the farm 
units, each unit would receive $41.77, but if 
the money was divided pro rata to the culti- 
vated acres each acre would have been bene- 
fited 52.4 cents per acre. But since the 
farmer was placed in the income bracket by 
prosperity he was compelled to pay back 20 
percent of the Government benefit, which 
reduced the unit allotment to $33.42 or the 
acreage allotment to 42 cents per acre. 

Now, Mr. Anderson, isn’t it reasonable to 
look at an issue from various angles? 

Let us cec how much more of the consum- 
er’s dollar the farmer will have to have to 
derive the same benefit and to practice soil 
conservation as set up by your Department 
from the proposed appropriation. 

To get approximately 42 cents an acre 
across the board on our basic commodities 
the farmer would kave to receive 2 cents a 
bushel more on wheat, based on an average 
yield of 20 bushels per acre; 1 cent a 
bushel more on oats based on an average 
yield of 40 bushels per acre; 1 cent more on 
corn based on an average yield of 80 baskets 
per acre, which is equivalent to 40 bushels 
of shelled corn; 3 cents per bushel on soy 
beans based on an average yield of 15 bushels 
per acre and 40 cents a ton on all legumes 
based on an average yield of 1 ton per acre. 

Iim not acquainted with the yield of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice, but I dare say that the 
average yield as stated above is low and the 
increase in price of these basic commodities 
to be equivalent to the Government benefit 
payments would never put the price of bread, 
cereals, meat, dairy, and poultry products 
out of reach of the consuming public. Now 
let us look at the benefit from another angle. 

The State AAA chairman of Ohio made a 
Statement to the Associated Press as of De- 
cember 28, 1946, that the $7,391,000 allocated 
to Ohio for 1947 was to be used for soil con- 
servation, reforestation, conservation of water 
by digging ponds, and improvement of soil 
fertility by lime and fertilizer. 

Now lime in this locality, cost delivered 
and spread on the land, is $2.38 per ton and 


the average application is 2 toms per acre 
or a cost of $4.76 against 42 cents of Govern- 
ment benefit. 

To dig a pond on your farm it would cost 
from $300 to $600 against an average benefit 
per farm unit of $33.42. 

The Government allowance for tile drains 
was 40 cents per rod in 1947 against a cost 
of $45 per thousand for 4-inch tile or $7.42 
per rod, plus the cost of digging and laying 
the tile. 

If we took our benefit payments for the 
purchase of fertilizer, we were paying for 2- 
12-6 which is the most popular analysis for 
this community, $35 per ton or a cost of 
$1.75 per hundredweight and as the majority 
of farmers put on not less than 200 pounds 
per acre, we had a cost of $3.50 per acre, 
against 42 cents as Government benefit. 

If we were to practice reforestation and 
had the trees donated to us I doubt whether 
the farmer could prepare the ground and 
plant the tree for less than 10 cents apiece, 
which would be equivalent to 4 trees per acre. 

All in all I would say that the benefit 
derived from the AAA appropriations would 
be in proportion to a pound of butter spread 
over a slice of bread the size of the State 
of Texas and the fact would still remain 
that the agency that was furnishing the 
butter would consider the price too high and 
the owner of the bread would realize the 
fact that the spread was too thin to be of 
any consequence. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
publicity the farmer is receiving through the 
acceptance of subsidies and Government 
benefit payments has created in the minds 
of labor hate, mistrust, and misunderstand- 
ing, as it appears to them that the farmer is 
responsible for his high cost of living, and 
on the other hand the farmer is at swords 
point with labor, as he feels that labor is 
responsible for the high cost of the prod- 
ucts he has to buy, due to his demand for 
higher wages and curtailment of production 
by strikes, and both sides of these issues 
have been kept alive through Government 
reports, the radio, and the press and so long 
as this condition exists it will create a per- 
fect spawning ground for communism. 

May I speak for every farmer in this coun- 
try, we do not want Government dole, and 
we want to see labor receive a living wage, 
and as long as our international gamblers 
can gamble with our grain from the farm, 
and the State Department lay down the bars 
of protective tariff our international horse 
traders will thrive, at the expense of agri- 
culture and labor, and as I see it, your De- 
partment can be very instrumental in bring- 
ing this about, as you will recall that your 
Department in preceding months has asked 
the farmer to curtail production of meat, 
dairy, and poultry products, so that more 
grain could be sent to foreign countries, 
which was bought and paid for with our 
tax dollars that we lent the foreigners never 
to be repaid; now when our tax dollars cease 
to flow into foreign countries as loans, the 
foreigners will have to ship into this country 
their agriculture products to pay for the 
manufactured products we ship to them, 
then, Mr. Anderson, the Department of Agri- 
culture will establish marketing quotas and 
penalty tax as they did in 1941 for the Amer- 
ican farmer, in order to forestall any sur- 
pluses. 

I contend that the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
are designed for the internationalist. 


AM I RIGHT OR AM I WRONG? 


Labor and agriculture must have a floor 
and a protective tariff, or America will have 
barons, peons, and peasants. 

In closing, may I ask you, as a member of 
the Cabinet and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to conduct your Department in such a 
way that your constituents will be put on 
an even keel with all the other segments of 
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our economy, and use the Constitution of 
the United States as your guide. 
A reply from you would be greatly appre- 
ciated. 
Very respectfully, 
ROLLA M. Myers. 





Separation of Church and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following text of the 
Protestant statement calling on the Na- 
tion to guard separation of church and 
state: 


THE MANIFESTO ISSUED BY THE PROTESTANTS 
AND OTHER AMERICANS UNITED FOR S£PARA- 
TION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


A MANIFESTO 


The officers and the widely representative 
national board of advisers of this organiza- 
tion desire to speak frankly and clearly to 
the American people concerning the purpose 
for which this undertaking has_ been 
launched. Its single and only purpose is to 
assure the maintenance of the American 
principle of separation of church and state 
upon which the Federal Constitution guar- 
antees religious liberty to all the people and 
all churches of this Republic. 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
has been called into existence because this 
principle has been and is being violated, 
and threatened with further violation, in 
certain areas and by certain acts of both 
Government and church. The plain mean- 
ing of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which forbids Congress to make any “1w 
respecting an establishment of religion has 
been obscured by specious propaganda tend- 
ing to confuse the public mind as to the 
clear-cut line of separation which this 
amendment draws between church and state 

We shall endeavor (1) to revive in the 
public mind a clear understanding of the 
constitutional basis upon which religious 
liberty has been guaranteed, (2) to redress 
the specific violations which have recently 
come into force, and (3) to resist further 
encroachments upon this constitutional 
principle. 


DENIES ANY CHURCH IS TARGET 


Protestants and Other Americans United 
does not concern itself with the religious 
teaching, the forms of worship, or the eccle- 
Siastical organization of the many churches 
in our country. It is no part of our pur- 
pose to propagandize the Protestant faith 
or any other, nor to criticize or oppose the 
teaching or internal practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church or any other. We have no 
connection or sympathy with any movement 
that is tinged with religious fanaticism. Our 
motivation arises solely from our patriotic 
and religious concern for the maintenance 
of the separation of church and state under 
the American form of government. 

Nevertheless, the existing situation can- 
not be dealt with save by frankly taking 
account of the specific sources from which 
violations of the first amendment originate. 
But our undertaking is not primarily di- 
rected toward these sources, but toward 
those agencies of government—local, State, 
and Federal—which weakly yield to their de- 
mands. 
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Congress and all State legislatures, and all 
executive and judiciary agencies of govern- 
ment, must be warned that they are playing 
with fire when they play into the hands of 
any church which seeks, at any point how- 
ever marginal, to breach the wall that sharply 
separates church and state in this country. 

The principle of their separation is so 
firmly established in a long tradition as well 
as in the Constitution that any tampering 
with it will tend to light the fires of in- 
tolerance and fanaticism which our system 
of government is designed to prevent. 


OPEN FORUM IS REQUESTED 


Our operations, therefore, are not inspired 
by any religious differences but by a common 
conviction concerning the religious liberty of 
all faiths. The internal differences which 
distinguish one church from another have 
no place on the political level. Their con- 
sideration belongs in the open forum which 
the Constitution has provided for freedom 
of conscience and the free exchange of opin- 
ion. Here all the churches have liberty to 
worship as they desire, to propagate their 
own faith, and to maintain such organiza- 
tions for this purpose as they deem expe- 
dient. In the open forum of religious liberty 
they may meet one another in cooperation 
or in controversy. 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
has come into existence to defend this open 
forum of religious liberty against its vitia- 
tion by law or the administration of law. 
The state is forbidden to invade this area. 
It may not by law or the administration 
of law accord to any church a status which 
gives it a special advantage in the wide do- 
main of religious freedom. This is the plain 
meaning of the first amendment, which for- 
bids Congress to make any law “respecting 
an establishment of religion”’—that is, per- 
taining to, or leading toward, such an estab- 
lishment. 

The churches on whose behalf we speak 
ask nothing for themselves in the exercise of 
their constitutional freedom which they do 
not willingly grant to and demand for all 
other churches. They are content to take 
their place in the open forum of our free 
society and to flourish or perish by the in- 
herent strength or weakness of their faith 
This is cultural and spiritual democracy. 


FEARS STATE-CHURCH CONNIVING 


For the state to connive with a church 
which seeks a position of advantage in the 
forum of religious liberty by creating any 
interlocking relation between that church 
and itself is to deny or to curtail the religious 
liberty of all other churches and to vitiate 
democracy. 

A powerful church, unaccustomed in its 
own history and tradition to the American 
ideal of separation of church and state, but 
flourishing under the religious liberty pro- 
vided by our form of government, and em- 
boldened by the wide diffusion of a false 
conception of tolerance, has committed it- 
self in authoritative declarations and by pos- 
itive acts to a policy plainly subversive of 
religious liberty as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

This church holds and maintains a theory 
of the relation of chu.ch and state which 
is incompatible with the American ideal. 
It makes no secret of its intention to secure 
for itself, if possible, a privileged position in 
the body politic. In pursuit of this policy, 
it has already made such gains that the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state is in 
peril of nullification by legislatures and 
courts, and by Federal, State, and local ad- 
ministrations. 

One of the long-range purposes of this 
church is to secure total support for its ex- 
tensive system of parochial schools from the 
Public Treasury. Its strategy in further- 
ance of this purpose is to fracture the con- 
stitutional principle at one point after an- 
other where the action can be minimized as 
trivial or disguised as falling within some 


other category than that of its ultimate 
intent. 

It has begun by demanding that certain 
marginal services such as bus transportation, 
free lunches, free textbooks, etc., for its 
parochial-school pupils be financed by public 
funds raised by taxation for the public 
schools. 


LEGISLATIVE “BREACHES IN WALL” 


Already the legislatures of certain States, 
yielcing to the political pressure of this 
church, have enacted legislation empowering 
local school boards to grant these special 
privileges. The Federal Supreme Court in 
two decisions has confirmed State legisla- 
tion which sanctions the use of public-school 
funds to provide free textbooks for parochial 
schools (1930), and to transport pupils to 
such schools (1947): 

The four dissenting Justices in the bus 
transportation case solemnly warned the Na- 
tion that these two breaches in the wall sep- 
arating church and state are only the be- 
ginning. “That a third and a fourth breach, 
and still others, will be attempted, we may be 
sure,” say the dissenting Justices. 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
is determined to assert its full strength to 
the end that there shall be no more breaches 
in this wall, that the breaches already made 
shall be repaired, and that the complete sep- 
aration of church and state in an, undivided 
State-supported educational system shall be 
maintained. 

On a bolder and more ambitious scale, this 
same church now demands aid for its schools 
from the Federal Government. A proposed 
Federal grant of several hundred million dol- 
lars annually in aid of public education, espe- 
cially in those States whose economic re- 
sources are insufficient to provide adequate 
education for their children, has been before 
Congress for many years. 

Action on this proposal has been held up 
by the pressure of this church which de- 
mands that its parochial schools shall share 
with the public schools in any such Federal 
appropriation in an amount proportional to 
the number of pupils in each school system. 


DANGER SEEN IN TWO NEW BILLS 


Thus far, Congress has withstood this de- 
mand. But two bills have been introduced 
in that body, one of which completely yields 
to the church’s maximum demand, while the 
other provides that the funds may be dis- 
tributed by each State in accordance with its 
own statutes. 

The latter. the so-Called Taft bill (S. 472), 
is a disguised evasion of the issue. It plays 
directly into the policy of the church which 
has already secured legislation in 18 States 
permitting financial aid to parochial schools 
in one form or another, and in effect invites 
the States to violate the mandate of the first 
amendment. The effect of its passage by 
Congress would encourage and facilitate the 
church’s campaign in these States to widen 
the initial legislation already enacted in its 
favor, and to secure similar and even more 
advanced legislation in a!l other States. 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
respectfully demands that Congress shall not 
by such an evasion abdicate its responsibility 
to defend the Constitution, regardless of po- 
litical pressure on the part of any seCtarian 
interests which would thus subvert it. 

The effect of State-supported church 
schools would spell the end of our public- 
school system as it has been established, 
fostered, and protected for more than a cen- 
tury. To divide State-supported education 
into sectarian school systems would divide 
American society itself into hostile sectarian 
camps, intensify sectarian intolerance, and 
thrust a religious issue permanently into the 
political arena from which our Constitution 
was designed to exclude it. 

Next to the Constitution itself, our public- 
school system has been our strongest bulwark 
against the development of religious intol- 
erance in our political life. 
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TAYLOR MISSION CRITICIZED 


In the area of diplomacy, also, this same 
church has made ominous progress in its 
strategy of winning for itself a position of 
special privilege in relation to the state. An 
ambassadorship to the papal head of the 
church, represented at the time it was set up 
as a temporary measure, has been in existence 
for 7 years. 

President Truman, in 1946, assured a Prot- 
estant delegation that it would be discon- 
tinued at an early date. But the powerful 
political pressure which the heirarchy is able 
to bring to bear against the fulfillment of 
this promise plainly makes it necessary that 
a strong and determined public opinion shall 
express itself in support of its fulfillment. 

We are not deceived by the disguise under 
which the appointee to this ambassadorship 
was labeled as the President’s personal am- 
bassador. The Pope himself made it per- 
fectly clear in the extraordinary ceremonial 
by which he received the incumbent that his 
presence at the Vatican marked a distinct de- 
parture from our Government's long estab- 
lished policy. We hold that this ambassa- 
dorship constitutes an interlocking of the 
functions of church and state which is con- 
trary to the principle of their complete sepa- 
ration. 

Protestants and Other Americans United, 
speaking on behalf of an aroused body of 
American citizens, demands that this un- 
American ambassadorship to the head of a 
church be abolished. We resent, on behalf 
of all non-Roman churches, the privileged 
access to the ear of the state which this rela- 
tionship creates. 

As patriotic Americans, we call upon all our 
fellow citizens who cherish the principle of 
religious liberty which is implemented by 
the separation of church and state, to join us 
in condemning this unconstitutional en- 
tanglement of a particular church with the 
American state and in demanding its prompt 
abrogation. 


FOR PUBLIC OPINION CAMPAIGN 


Protestants and Other Americans United 
proposes to carry on a campaign of enlighten- 
ment and mobilization of public opinion 
throughout the Nation until the vital issue 
which has been raised by these violations and 
the threat of further violations has been de- 
cided by the voice of the people. 

The Americanism of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the various branches of Govern- 
ment must be stiffened against the prompt- 
ings of sentimentalism or the low dictates of 
political advantage to resist the aggressive 
activities of those who would subvert the 
Constitution to their own sectarian interest. 

The issue has now become tense in many 
States and many local communities. In some 
communities a church-dominated school 
board has taken parochial schools into the 
public-school system, with the result that 
bitter conflict and disorder have ensued, 
causing shame and disrepute to the whole 
community. 

Such spectacles afford a preview of the sit- 
uation in which the entire Nation will find 
itself if these encroachments upon the public 
school system spread. This is the kind of 
situation which the founders of the Republic 
sought to preclude by clear constitutional 
provision for the separation of church and 
state. 

The free churches of America have been 
slow in recognizing the gravity of the situa- 
tion that was developing before their eyes. 
But they can no longer ignore the fact that 
their own religious liberty is in peril. Their 
disposition is such that they desire to have 
the most friendly and cooperative relations 
in the areas of social service and personal 
fellowship with all. They deplore every 
breach of the democratic amenities that 
should obtain among churches whose com- 
mon right to be here is guaranteed by our 
Constitution. 

The enlightened leadership of protestant- 
ism has repudiated, and mobilized public 
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opinion to suppress, one after another of the 
w ‘eird manifestations of religious hatred that 
have emerged during the past two genera- 
tions. 

SAYS ITS AIM IS TO BAN HATRED 


Protestant churches and all free churches 
are, therefore, reluctant to engage in any 
overt movement which can be interpreted by 
hostile critics as a revival of religious intol- 
erance. To impute any such animus to the 
organization for which we speak is to fortify 
its spirit and purposes. Its aim is absolutely 
the opposite. Its purpose is to preclude the 
resurgence of this evil spirit of intolerance in 
our body politic. 

It sees clearly that unless the actual viola- 
tions of the principle of separation of church 
and state are redressed and the threat of 
further violations removed, the peaceful and 
friendly relations between the ecclesiastical 
beneficiary of these violations and the other 
churches of the land will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain. 

Our controversy is not with any church, 
Roman Catholic or any other. Our contro- 
versy is with those law makers and law ad- 
ministrators who would yield to the demand 
of any church for a relation to the state 
which the Constitution forbids. 

The effect of the first amendment is to in- 
vest the makers and administrators of our 
laws with the ultimate guardianship of re- 
ligious liberty and religious tolerance. If 
they maintain unimpaired the principle of 
separation of church and state, the churches 
can continue, as they have done since the 
founding of this Republic, to live together 
and face their differences with mutual respect 
and comity in the open forum of freedom 
where the rules are tolerance, persuasion, 

gument, and example. 

But if the makers and administrators of 
our laws allow this principle to be nullified 
or undermined, upon them will rest the re- 
ponsibility for lighting the fires of shame- 
ful religious resentment and conflict that 
will inevitably ensue. 

WOULD UNITE OPPOSITION 


Protestants and Other Americans United 
has emerged in recognition of the fact that 

1 non-Roman churches, of all faiths, are 
- rofoundly concerned over the present threat 

) religious liberty. Most, if not all of the 
oa churches, have spoken out in official 
resolutions in condemnation of the current 
violations of the principle of separation of 
church and state. But this common concern 
has need of implementation through a com- 
mon agency. Though this agency has not 
been officially created by the churches, we be- 
lieve it will receive their moral support from 
its beginning and that their official support 
will be forthcoming when their conventions 
or judicatories are in position to take action. 

The representative character of those who 
have been prompted to form this organiza- 
tion will, we believe, commend it to all 
churches and synagogues as their own in- 
strument for this purpose. Through it, the 
patriotic and religious citizens throughout 
per Nation, including those not commonly 

led Protestant, will be able to bring to 
ba ar their prompt and concerted resistance 
to the encroachments which they condemn 
with strong words in their resolutions. 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
by no means limits collaboration in this un- 
lertaking to Protestants, nor even to religious 
bodies. Quite the contrary. It bears the 
name “Protestant” only because the churches 
of that faith represent by far the largest 
body of citizens whose religious liberty is 
Jeo /pardized by such aggressions as those cited 
apnove, 

SPEARHEAD FOR MOVEMENT 


Protestantism realistically accepts the re- 
sponsibility of leadership inherent in its 
numerical preponderance, and offers itself as 
only the Spearhead of a movement which 
embraces all Americans, whatever their faith 
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may be It desires and believes that it will 
receive the cooperation of churches and citi- 
zens of all faiths who cherish the religious 
liberty of others no less than their own. 

We therefore call upon all patriotic citizens 
who profess the faith of Judaism and who 
sense the peril to the religious liberty they 
have uniquely enjoyed under the American 
Constitution, to join in the announced pur- 
poses and activities of this organization, 
and to accept representation in it. 

Similarly, all groups known as fraternal 
orders, and all citizens who, though profes- 
sing no church allegiance, believe in the 
American system of separation of church and 
state, are invited to join with a united 
Protestanism which is sinking its own dif- 
ferences in a common effort to make sure 
that legislatures and executives and courts 
shall defend the constitutional guaranty of 
religious liberty against all attempts to sub- 
vert it. 

We have no doubt that there are many 
Roman Catholic citizens whose patriotic 
loyalty to American ideals is sound, intelli- 
gent and sincere. These also are invited to 
join with their fellow Americans in main- 
taining this vital principle of American 
democracy. 

In this endeavor, we count especially upon 
the participation of the great body of edu- 
cators throughout the Nation, regardless of 
their religious affiliations, whose noble pro- 
fession will be stultified by further encroach- 
ments upon the public school system or by 
the complacent acceptance of those already 
in force. 

The teaching profession perceives, perhaps 
more clearly than others, the evil social con- 
sequences in the permanent fissioning of 
American culture which will result from 
state support of church-controlled education. 


FAR-FLUNG DRIVE IS PLANNED 


Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State pro- 
poses to acquaint the representatives of 
government, all the way up from the 
local community through the States to 
Congress, the Supreme Court and the 
White House, with the fact that an over- 
whelming body of public opinion, led 
by the whole of protestantism, is united in 
a common purpose to achieve the above ob- 
jectives, and thus to assure the preservation 
of the cultural and religious democracy be- 
queathed by the fathers against any act of 
Government “respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
plans to cover the Nation by extending its 
organization into every State, and to bring 
to the support of each State organization the 
full strength of the national body in any sit- 
uation that may arise or in any campaign 
that may be waged in behalf of our common 
objectives. 

Money in generous amounts will be needed 
= carry on this Nation-wide undertaking. At 

east $100,000 should be made available at 
on 

The treasurer, E. H. De Groot, Jr., 924 Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C., is now 
prepared to receive contributions which will 
provide a headquarters and enable far-flung 
activities to begin. Checks may be made 
payable to Protestants and Other Americans 
United. 

On behalf of the officers and national board 
of advisers of Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church and 
State. Signed by the committee: 

John A. Mackay, president, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Edwin McNeill Poteat, president, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity ©chool. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church, New York area, New York City. 

Louie D. Newton, president, Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, 
the Christian Century. 
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Same Old Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial writer for the Abilene Reporter- 
News, Abilene, Tex., is one of the best. 

In the editorial which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
ReEcorD, is found the trigger key to the 
general welfare of this Nation. In my 
humble opinion it is a masterful presen- 
tation and I believe it will be of real in- 
terest to the people of this country. 

Incidentally, this is the first written 
material which I have ever placed in the 
Recorp and it is indicative of my deep 
appreciation of this article. 

The editorial follows: 


SAME OLD STORY 


There is a term in psychology, the name of 
which escapes us for the moment, to de- 
scribe a feeling that everyone has at some 
time or other—the feeling that you are living 
again in a moment you have previously ex- 
perienced. “I have been here before,” you 
feel. “This is where I came in.” 

Millions of Americans must be having that 
feeling today, reliving moments they expe- 
rienced in 1938. Hitler and Mussolini were 
on the loose, and in the Congress of the 
United States little men argued and bickered 
over taking necessary steps to protect this 
Nation in case war overspread the world. The 
War Department asked for 5,000 planes and 
got 500. The Navy asked for improvements 
to the harbor of Guam and was rebuked f 
its implied insult to Japan. 

We are reliving those moments now. All 
the responsible agencies of Government, 
warning of things to come, have united in 
asking for funds to keep Europe on its feet, 
so that we won't be without friends when 

the storm breaks. 

The Senate is arguing the bill now. It may 
be able to pass some sort of measure by 
April 1, and it may not. The request of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, headed by an 
able Republican statesman, ARTHUR H. VAN- 
DENBERG, was considerably toned down before 
the bill ever reached the Senate. It will be 
reduced still more by the time the revision- 
ists—called isolationists 10 years ago—get 
through with it. 

Once the Senate’s work is done the House 
must take it up. There will be further de- 
lays, further reductions, in that branch. 
Then the two bills must be brought into 
harmony and passed finally by both Houses. 

All this is being done with a leisureliness 
that is astounding and frightening, as if the 
need for haste did not exist, as if we were 
living back in the good old days when we 
had no foreign relations to speak of. It is 
being done while Russia makes haste to see 
that its evil purposes are achieved before a 
molasses-slow United States Congress finally 
makes up its mind to do something. 

Yes; we have been this way before. It is 
familiar territory. The 40,000,000 dead of 
World War II, if they could speak, might well 
say, “Let us move over and make room for 
100,000,000 more. They will be along pres- 


ently.” 

Talk, talk, talk; argue, bargain, and back- 
scratch; swap, barter, and double-cross; dis- 
agree, recriminate, and logroll. There’s an 


election coming up and a wrong guess might 
cost votes, so let’s do nothing as long as we 
can. 
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Stall, proscrastinate, and turn aside; beef, 
bellyache, and roar—for dollars are at stake 
and profits are threatened. 

Let’s have ourselves a high old time, while 
three-quarters of the earth’s inhabitants live 
on half or quarter rations. Me and my wife, 
our son John and his wife, us four and no 
more. 

Go ’way, Mr. Noah; we don’t think it’s 
going to rain much anyhow. 

“There was a sound of revelry by night 
* * * the lights shone o’er fair women 
and brave men * * * music arose with 
its voluptuous swell * * * but hush; 
hark; a deep sound strikes like a rising knell 
* * * did ye not hear it? No; ’twas but 
the wind * * * on with the dance; let 
joy be unconfined.” 





Alabama Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, most 
veterans are not fully aware of their 
legal rights to various benefits, privileges, 
preferences, and exemptions, as ex- 
tended to them by the laws of the great 
State of Alabama. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present, 
for their information, an outline of such 
laws as compiled by Robert L. Deal, de- 
partment commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, 3318 Seventeenth 
Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala., who 
will be happy to furnish more specific 
information as to the application of any 
such Siate law: 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Protection is granted to persons acting 
under power of attorney for members of the 
armed forces, as well as removal of fiduciaries 
from office during military service. 

Wills of persons, executed while in the 
armed forces, may be admitted to probate. 

Disability of minority is removed for all 
qualified veterans (and their spouses) under 
the GI bill of rights. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Registration and voting privileges are ex- 
tended to persons in the armed forces or 
those discharged therefrom. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


It is the duty of the State service commis- 
sioner and his assistants to aid veterans, 
their relatives, beneficiaries, and dependents 
with claims against the United States for 
benefits. The State board of veterans’ affairs 
in the State department of veterans’ affairs 
is authorized to appoint county and district 
service commissioners. 

The adjutant general is authorized to 
assist all persons residing in Alabama, or 
other States, having claims against Alabama 
or the United States for compensation, pen- 
sion, bounty, back pay, medals, etc., where 
such claims have arisen out of, or by reason 
of, service in any of the wars or insurrections 
concerning the United States or the State of 
Alabama. 

The State service commissioner is author- 
ized to administer oaths in connection with 
claims for benefits, 


Free copies of public records for wards of 
the Veterans’ Administration, under the 
Uniform Guardianship Act, may be obtained. 
The State service commissioner is author- 
ized to certify to the correctness of docu- 
ments in connection with claims for benefits. 

Honorable discharges are recorded free of 
charge by probate judges. 

Persons remarried subsequent to divorce 
are declared valid, notwithstanding divorce 
decree did not specifically confer on such 
person the right to remarry. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS, QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Credits may be allowed toward degrees in 
certain State institutions for subjects taken 
at accredited out-of-State colleges while 
serving in the armed forces. 

Rehabilitation courses are acceptable as 
educational requirement of disabled veter- 
ans making application for a certificate to 
practice architecture. 

Appropriation has been made for estab- 
lishment and operation of five additional 
trade schools. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Aid has been extended for children of 
soldiers, sailors, or marines who died while 
serving in the armed forces or as a result 
thereof from April 6, 1917 to July 2, 1921, 
in the amount of $150 maximum for a child 
per year. An appropriation of $2,400 was 
made for the fiscal year ending October 1, 
1931, and annually through 1942 free tuition 
was granted in State institutions of second- 
ary or college grade. 

Provision has been made for accepting and 
administering any scholarship fund of $1,250 
donated by the American Legion or American 
Legion Auxiliary, such scholarships to be 
established in certain State institutions. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Leaves of absence are granted State em- 
ployees in the classified service who enter 
the armed forces, with preservation of status 
and reinstatement after termination of such 
service. 

Leaves of absence are granted to teachers 
who enter the armed forces. 

No vacancies may be filled in State, county, 
and municipal offices which occurred by 
reason of the absence of incumbents in ac- 
tive service in the armed forces in time of 
war, with preservation of rights and priv- 
ileges as to reemployment. 

Preference is granted in State civil-service 
examinations to veterans, their wives, or 
widows. In case of reduction in force they 
are the last to be dismissed. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the 
Teachers’ Retirement System and the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Provision has been made for the payment 
of $500 to the widow, minor child, or mother 
upon death of a member of the police or 
fire departments who are serving actively in 
the armed forces. 

A second injury trust fund has been es- 
tablished for the benefit of physically handi- 
capped persons who suffer second injuries 
in the nature of permanent total disability. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian for an 
incompetent veteran or minor child of a 
veteran to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 

HOMES 

A home is provided for the care of Con- 

federate veterans, their wives and widows. 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
An incompetent veteran may be committed 


to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 
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PENSIONS 


Old-age assistance is extended to Confed- 
ate pensioners. 

Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans 
and their widows. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, FTC. 


Resident World War II veterans are en- 
titled to an exemption of $35 on business or 
occupational license taxes for a period of 
6 years after October 13, 1947, or 6 years after 
date of discharge.. 

Tobacco products for use of members of 
the armed services are exempt from tax. 

War-risk insurance, compensation, or pen- 
sion received by disabled veterans is exempt 
from income tax. 

Veterans who are 25 percent or more dis- 
abled are exempt from business or occupa- 
tional license fees in the amount of $25. 

All persons in the armed forces and hon- 
orably discharged veterans of World Wars I 
and II are exempt from payment of all poll 
taxes accrued or which may accrue. 

Professional engineers and land surveyors 
serving actively in the armed forces are 
exempt from the required annual renewal of 
certificates of registration. 

No corporate franchise shall be forfeited 
for nonuse if any of the managing officers 
of such corporation are serving in the armed 
forces and provided the corporation has paid 
all its franchise and other State taxes. 

Certificates of registration for architects 
may be renewed following discharge from 
the armed forces. 

A $2,000 property tax exemption is granted 
to certain incompetent veterans. 

Property of the American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars is exempt from 
taxation. 

Any disabled World War Il veteran to 
whom a motor vehicle has been issued by 
the United States is entitled to all license 
fees and ad valorem taxes on such vehicle for 
private use. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc., of veteran organizations has 
been declared a misdemeanor. 

Armory privileges are extended to various 
veteran organizations. 

The sum of $1,000 per year is provided for 
the annual encampment of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans, Department of Alabama. 

Most of the above-mentioned laws have 
been enacted by the Alabama Legislature 
through the sponsorship and cooperation of 
the DAV and other veteran organizations. 

Most of the 18 DAV chapters in the State 
maintain volunteer or part-time service and 
employment officers 

In addition to such State-wide service, the 
DAV maintains four full-time national serv- 
ice officers, under the direction of Wallace I, 
Reid, at the Veterans’ Administration re- 
gional office, 400 Lee Street, Montgomery 4, 
Ala. These DAV experts extend all types of 
assistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and factually eligible. 

DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s war-disabled veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation, Public Law 186, approved June 
17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, ap- 
proved July 15, 1942, active membership in 
the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whcse bodies bear the scars of wounds or in- 
juries, or the blight of ailments or disabil- 
ities incurred during, or by reason of, active 
service during time of war in the armed 
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forces of the United States or of some coun- 
try allied with it. 

‘More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 (#50 if 
porn before Jan. 1, 1902), in cash, or by a 
down payment of $5 or more, plus such in- 
stallments as will complete payment of the 
full fee by the end of the second succeeding 
fiscal year (ending on June 80), after which, 
if not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 
per year would accrue. A growing percent- 
age are becoming DAV life members. Annual 
membership is available at $5. 


DAV SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending assist- 
ance to all veterans and their dependents 
after the close of World War II, the DAV 
entered into an agreement with the Veterans’ 
Ldaministration and the American University 
in Washington, D. C., back in 1944, to train 
some 400 World War II handicapped véterans 
to become national service officers. An inten- 
sive 6-month special course was set up, fol- 
lowed by 18 more months of on-the-job train- 
ing in three different regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the sunper- 
vision of old-time, long-experienced DAV 
service officers. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization to provide, without cost to the 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in the 
solution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more 
extensive and effective Nation-wide service 
staff to take care of the problems of all vet- 
erans and their dependents, and particularly 
those who have service-connected disabilities, 
the DAV. 
ing the more than 28 years of its service 
activities, the DAV has sponsored and sup- 
ported much liberalizing legislation on be- 
half of disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
nur ous and too technical here to set 
forth, has, each year, been brought about by 
numerous conferences with officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration and other govern- 


mental agencies. 















DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the national headquarters of 
the DAV takes care of all administrative mat- 
ters and records, and publishes the Disabled 
American Veterans semimonthly newspaper, 
containing accurate, up-to-date information 
as to all existing and pending legislation, 
Presidential Executive orders, court decisions, 
opinions of the Attorney General, Comp- 
troller General, and VA Administrator, VA 
regulations, service letters, circulars, and 
other instructions, as well as much other in- 
formation of interest and of value to disabled 
veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
badly wounded World War I veteran, who has 
had a broad background of experience in vari- 
ous local, State, and national DAV activities 
Which qualify him to lead an organization 
composed exclusively of America’s disabled 
war veterans. 

The national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Ho- 
gan is his able assistant. 

_The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co—has, for 28 years, 
be n the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials han- 
Ging funds have always been adequately 
ee ” he Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
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NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 

The Naticnal Service Headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organi- 
zation in 1945. 

In this Washington office are Iccated the 
Department of Claims, heaced by William E. 
Tate; the Department on Legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the Department of 
Public Relations and Employment, headed 
by my old friend, Millard W. Rice. In eddi- 
tion to these service departments the DAV 
Service Headquarters has as its ofiice man- 
ager John E. Feighner, as assistant national 
adjutant. All of these various departments 
are staffed by trained experts, all of whom 
are themselves war wounded or disabled 
veterans. 

These DAV national officers know ali about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating egencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems 
by personal experience, DAV National Service 
Officers are natura'ily more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more efiective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a National-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran's abilities are matched with the re- 
quirements of the job, rather than stress- 
ing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low 
absentee record, a low turnover record, a 
low accident record, and a higher efficiency 
and production record. It has thus been 
proven that to hire disabled veterans is just 
plain, good business, bringing benefits di- 
rectly to them, their dependents, their com- 
munities, their employers and taxpayers 
generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and 
a part of their bodies or their health in 
our country’s most hazardous occupation— 
its military and naval services during time 
of war 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past per- 
formance, that if they, too, should also be 
so unfortunate they will not be permitted 
to become mere forgotten heroes. 


The determination of the DAV to see to 


it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 
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I am personally proud to be a life member 
of the DAV and I urge all other war wounded 
and disabled veterans to become active mem- 
bers of this service-giving outfit. I am sure 
the program of the DAV merits the consid- 
eration and support of the entire country. 
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The Race Problem in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


2 7 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remerks in the Recorp, ] 
include the following speech by Henry W. 
Grady: 

Mr. President, bidden by your invitation to 
a discussion of the race problem, forbidden 
by occasion to make a political speech, I ap- 
preciate in trying to reconcile orders with 
propriety the predicament of the little maid 
who, bidden to learn to swim, was yet ad- 
jured, “Now, go, my darling; hang yout 
clothes on a hickory limb, and don't go near 
the water.” 

The stoutest apostle of the church, they 
say, is the missionary, and the missionary, 
wherever he unfurls his flag, will never find 
himself in deeper need of unction and ad- 
dress than I, bidden tonight to plant the 
standard of a Southern Demccrat in Boston's 
banquet hall and discuss the problem of the 
races in the home of Phillips and of Sumner. 
But, Mr. President, if a purpose to speak in 
perfect frankness and sincerity, if earnest 
understanding of the vast interests involved, 
if a consecrating sense of what disaster may 
follow further misunderstanding and es- 
trangement, if these may be counted tos 2ady 
undisciplined speech and to strengthen an 
untried arm, then, sir, I find the courage to 
proceed. 

Happy am I that this mission has brought 
my feet at last to press New England's his- 
toric soil and my eyes to the knowledge of 
her beauty and her thrift. tere, within 
touch of Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill, 
where Webster thundered and Longfellow 
sang, Emerson thought and Channing 
preached, here in the cradle of American 
letters, and almost of American liberty, I 
hasten to make the obeisance that every 
American owes New England when first he 
stands uncovered in her mighty presence 
Strange apparition! This stern and unique 
figure, carved from the ocean and the wilder- 
ness, its majesty kindling and growing amid 
the storms of winters and of wars, until at 
last the gloom was broken, its beauty dis- 
closed in the sunshine, and the heroic work- 
ers rested at its base, while startled kings 
and emperors gazed and marveled that from 
the rude touch of this handful, cast on a 
bleak and unknown shore, should have come 
the embodied genius of human government 
and the perfected model of human liberty 
God bless the memory of those immertal 
workers and prosper the fortunes of their liv- 
ing sons and perpetuate the inspirations of 
their handiwork. 

Two years ago, sir, I spoke some words in 
New York that caught the attention of the 
North. As I stand here to reiterate, as I] 
have done everywhere, every word I then ut- 
tered—to declare that thr sentiments I then 
avowed were universally approved in the 
South—I realize that the confidence begotten 





by that speech is largely responsible for my 
presence here tonight. I should dishonor 
myself if I betrayed that confidence by ut- 


tering one insincere word or by withholding 
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one essential element of the truth. Apro- 
por of this last, let me confess, Mr. Presi- 
dent—hbefore the praise of New England has 
died on my lips—that I believe the best 
product of her present life is the procession 
of 17,000 Vermont Democrats that for 22 
years, undiminished by death, unrecruited 
by birth or conversion, have marched over 
their rugged hills, cast their Demecratic 
ballots, and gone back home to play for their 
unregenerate neighbors, and awake to read 
the record of 25,000 Republican majority. 
May the God of the helpless and the heroic 
help them—and may their sturdy tribe 
increase! 

Far te the south, Mr. President, separated 
from this section by a line, once defined in 
irrepressible difference, once traced in frat- 
ricidal blood, and now, thank God, but a 
vanishing shadow, lies the fairest and richest 
domain of this earth. It is the home of a 
brave and hospitable people. There is cen- 
tered all that can please or prosper human- 
kind. A perfect climate above a fertile soil 
yields to the husbandman every product of 
the temperate zone. There, by night the cot- 
ton whitens beneath the stars, and by day the 
wheat locks the sunshine in its bearded sheaf. 
In the same field the clover steals the fra- 
grance of the wind, and the tobacco catches 
the quick aroma of the rains. There, are 
mountains stored with exhaustless treasures; 
forests vast and primeval; and rivers that, 
tumbling or loitering, run wanton to the sea. 
Of the three essential items of all industries— 
cotton, iron, and wood—that region has easy 
control. In cotton, a fixed monopoly; in 
iron, proven supremacy; in timber, the re- 
-serve supply of the Republic. From this 
assured and permanent a‘ivantage, against 
which artificial conditions cannot much 
longer prevail, has grown an amazing system 
of industries. Not maintained by human 
contrivance of tariff or capital, afar off from 
the fullest and cheapest source of supply, but 
resting in Divine assur; nce, within touch of 
field and mine and forest; not set amid 
costly farms from which competition has 
driven the farmer in despair, but amid cheap 
and sunny lands, rich with agriculture, to 
which neither season nor soil has set a 
limit—this system of industries is mounting 
to a splendor that shall dazzle and illumine 
the world. 

That, sir, is the picture and the promise of 
my home—a land better and fairer than I 
have told you, and yet but fit setting, in its 
material excellence, for the loyal and gentle 
quality of its citizenship. Against that, sir, 
we have New England, recruiting the Repub- 
lic from its sturdy loins, shaking from its 
overcrowded hives new swarms of workers 
and touching this land all over with its 
energy and its courage. And yet, while in the 
El Dorado of which I have told you, but 15 
percent of lands are cultivated, its mines 
scarcely touched and its population so scant 
that, were it set equidistant, the sound of 
the human voice could not be heard from 
Virginia to Texas; while on the threshold of 
nearly every house in New England stands a 
son, seeking with troubled eyes some new 
land to which to carry his modest patrimony, 
the strange fact remains that in 1880 the 
South had fewer northern-born citizens 
than she had in 1870—fewer in 1870 than in 
1860. Why is this? Why is it, sir, though 
the sectional line be now but a mist that 
the breath may dispel, fewer men of the 
North have crossed it over to the South than 
when it was crimson with the best blood 
of the Republic, or even when the slave- 
holder stood guard every inch of its way? 

There can be but one answer. It is the 
very problem we are now to consider. The 
key that opens that problem will unlock to 
the world the fairer half of this Republic, 
and free the halted feet of thousands whose 
eyes are already kindled with its beauty. 
Better than this, it will open the hearts of 
brothers for 30 ysars estranged, and clasp 
in lasting comradeship a million hands now 


withheld in doubt. Nothing, sir, but this 
problem, and the suspicions it breeds, hind- 
ers a clear understanding and a perfect union. 
Nothing else stands between us and such 
love as bound Georgia and Massachusetts at 
Valley Forge and Yorktown, chastened by the 
sacrifices of Manassas and Gettysburg, and 
illumined with the coming of better work 
and a nobler destiny than was ever wrcught 
with the sword or sought at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

If this does not invite your patient hearing 
tonight, hear one thing more. My people, 
your brothers in the South—brothers in 
blood, in destiny, in all that is best in our 
past and future—are so beset with this prob- 
lem that their very existence depends upon 
its right solution. Nor are they wholly to 
blame for its presence. The slave ships of 
the Republic sailed from ycur ports, the 
slaves worked tn our fields. You will not 
defend the traffic, nor I the institution. But 
I do hereby declare that in its wise and hu- 
mane administration, in lifting the slave to 
heights of which he had not dreamed in his 
savage home, and giving him a happiness he 
has not yet found in freedom, our fathers 
left their sons a saving and excellent heritage. 
In the storm of war this institution was lost. 
I thank God as heartily as you do that human 
slavery is gone forever from the American 
soil. 

But the freed man remains—with him a 
problem without precedent or parallel. Note 
its appalling conditions. Two utterly dis- 
similar races on the same soil, with equal 
political and civil rights, almost equal in 
numbers, but terribly unequal in intelligence 
and responsibility, each pledged against fu- 
sion, one for a century in servitude to the 
other, and freed at last by a desolating war, 
the experiment sought by neither, but ap- 
proached by both with doubt—these are the 
conditions. Under these, adverse at every 
point, we are required to carry these two races 
in peace and honor to the end. Never, sir, 
has such a task been given to mortal steward- 
ship. Never before in this Republic has the 
white race divided on the right of an alien 
race. The red man was cut down as a weed, 
because he hindered the way of the American 
citizen. The yellow man was shut out of this 
Republic because he is an alien and inferior. 
The red man was owner of the land, the yel- 
low man highly civilized and assimilable, but 
they hindered both sections—and are gone. 

But the black man, affecting but one sec- 
tion, is clothed with every privilege of gov- 
ernment and pinned to the soil, and my 
people commanded to make good at any haz- 
ard and at any cost, his full and equal heir- 
ship of American privilege and prosperity. It 
matters not that wherever the whites and 
blacks have touched, in any era or any clime, 
there has been irreconcilable violence. It 
matters not that no two races however simi- 
lar, have lived anywhere at any time on the 
same soil with equal rights in peace. In spite 
of these things we are commanded to make 
good this change of American policy which 
has not perhaps changed American preju- 
dice—to make certain here what has else- 
where been impossible between whites and 
blacks—and to reverse, under the very worst 
conditions, the universal verdict of racial 
history. And driven, sir, to this superhuman 
task with an impatience that brooks no delay, 
a rigor that accepts no excuse, and a sus- 
picion that discourages frankness and sin- 
cerity. We do not shrink from this trial. It 
is so interwoven with our industrial fabric 
that we cannot disentangle it if we would— 
so bound up in our !.onorable obligation to 
the world that we would not if we-could. Can 
we solve it? The God who gave it into our 
hands, He alone can know. But this the 
weakest and wisest of us do know: We cannot 
solve it with less than your tolerant and 
patient sympathy—with less than the knowl- 
edge that the blood that runs in your veins 
is our bicod, and that when we have done 
our best, whether the issue be lest or won, 
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we shall feel your strong arms about us and 
hear the beating of your approving hearts, 

The resolute, clear-headed, broad-mincdeq 
men of the South, the men whose genius 
made glorious every page of the first 70 
years of American history, whose courage and 
fortitude you tested in 5 years of the fiercest 
war, whose energy has made bricks without 
straw and spread splendor amid the ashes 
of their war-wasted homes—these men wear 
this problem in their hearts and their 
brains, by day and by night. They realize, 
&S you cannot, what this problem means— 
what they owe to this kindly and dependent 
race—the measure of their debt to the world 
in whose despite they defended and main- 
ained slavery. And though their feet are 
hindered in its undergrowth and their march 
encumbered with its burdens, they have lost 
neither the patience from which comes Clear- 
ness nor the faith from which comes cour- 
age. Nor, Sir, when in passionate moments 
is disclosed to them that vague and awful 
shadow, with its lurid abysses and its crim- 
son stains, into which I pray God they may 
never go, are they struck with more cf ap- 
prehension than is needed to complete their 
consecration. 

Such is the temper of my pecple. But 
what of the probiem itself? Mr. President, 
we necd not go one step further unless you 
concede right here the people I speak for 
are as honest, as sensible, and as just as your 
people, seeking as earnestly as you would 
in their place, rightly to solve the problem 
that touches them at every vital point. If 
you insist that they are ruffians, blirdly striv- 
ing with bludgeon and shotgun to plund:cr 
and oppress a race, then I shall sacrifice my 
self-respect and tax your patience in vain. 
But admit that they are men of common 
sense and common honesty, wisely modifying 
an environment they cannot wholly disre- 
gard, guiding and controlling as best they 
can the vicious and irresponsible of either 
race, compensating error with frankness and 
retrieving in patience what they lose in pzs- 
sion, and conscious all the time that wrong 
means ruin—cdmit this, and we may reach 
an understanding tonight. 

The President of the United States in his 
late message to Congress, discussing the plea 
that the South should be left to solve this 
problem, asks: “Are they at work upon it? 
What solution do they offer? When will the 
black man cast a free ballot? When will he 
have the Civil rights that are his?” I shall 
not here protest against the partisanry that, 
for the first time in our history in time of 
peace, has stamped with the great seal of 
our Government a stigma upon the people 
of a great and loyal section, though I grate- 
fully remember that the great dead soldier, 
who held the helm of state for the 8 stormy 
years of reconstruction, never found need for 
such a step, and though there is no personal 
sacrifice I would not make to remove this 
cruel and unjust imputation on my people 
from the archives of my country. 

But, sir, backed by a record on every page 
of which is progress, I venture to make earn- 
est and respectful answer to the questions 
that are asked. I bespeak your patience, 
while with vigorous plainness of speech, 
seeking your judgment rather than your 
applause, I proceed step by step. We give 
to the world this year a crop of 7,500,000 bales 
of cotton, worth $450,000,000, and its cash 
equivalent in grain, grasses, and fruit. This 
enormous crop would not have come from the 
hands of sullen and discontented labor. It 
comes from peaceful fields, in which laughter 
and gossip rise above the hum of industry, 
and contentment runs with the singing plow. 

It is claimed that this ignorant labor is 
defrauded of its just hire. I present the tax 
books of Georgia, which show that the 
Negro, 25 years ago a slave, has in Georgia 
alone $10,000,000 of assessed property, worth 
twice that much. Does not that record 
honor him and vindicate his neighbors? 
What people, penniless, illiterate, has done 
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so well? For every Afro-American agitator, 
stirring the strife in which alone he pros- 
pers, I can show you a thousand Negroes, 
happy in their cabin homes, tilling their own 
land by day, and at night taking from the 
lips of their children the helpful message 
their State sends them from the schoolhouse 
door. And the schoolhouse itself bears tes- 
timony. In Georgia we added last year 
$250,000 to the school fund, making a total 
of more than $1,000,000—and this in the face 
of prejudice not yet conquered and of the 
fact that the whites are assessed for $368,- 
000,000, the blacks for $10,000,000, and yet 
49 percent of the beneficiaries are black chil- 
dren—and in the doubt of many wise men if 
education helps, or can help, our problem. 
Charleston, with her taxable values cut half 
in two since 1860, pays more in proportion 
for public schools than Boston. Although it 
is easier to give much out of much than little 
out of little, the South with one-seventh of 
the taxable property of the country, with rel- 
atively larger debt, having received only one- 
twelfth as much public land, and having back 
of its tax books none of the half billion of 
bonds that enrich the North, and though it 
pays annually $26,000,000 to your section as 
pensions, yet gives nearly one-sixth of the 
public-school fund. The South since 1865 
has spent $122,000,000 in education, and this 
year is pledged to $37,000,000 for State and 
city schools, although the blacks, paying one- 
thirtieth of the taxes, get nearly one-half of 
the fund. 

Go into our fields and see whites and blacks 
working side by side, on our buildings in the 
same squad, in our shops at the same forge. 
Often the blacks crowd the whites from work, 
or lower wages because of greater need or 
simpler habits, and yet are permitted because 
we want to bar them from no avenue in 
which their feet are fitted to tread. They 
could not there be elected orators of the 
white universities, as they have been here, 
but they do enter there a hundred useful 
trades that are closed against them here. 
We hold it better and wiser to tend the weeds 
in the garden than to water the exotic in the 
window. In the South, there are Negro law- 
yers, teachers, editors, dentists, doctors, 
preachers, multiplying with the increasing 
ability of their race to support them. In vil- 
lages and towns they have their military 
companies equipped from the armories of the 
State, their churches and societies built and 
supported largely by their neighbors. What 
is the testimony of the courts? In penal 
legislation we have steadily reduced felonies 
to misdemeanors, and have led the world in 
mitigating punishment for crime, that we 
might save, as far as possible, this depend- 
ent race from its own weakness. In our 
penitentiary record, 60 percent of the prose- 
cutors are Negroes, and in every court the 
Negro criminal strikes the colored juror, that 
white men may judge his case. In the North 
one Negro in every 466 is in jail; in the South 
only 1 in 1,865. In the North the percentage 
of Negro prisoners is six times as great as 
native whites; in the South only four times 
as great. If prejudice wrongs him in south- 
ern courts, the record shows it to be deeper in 
northern courts. 

I assert here, and a bar as intelligent and 
upright as the bar of Massachusetts will sol- 
emnly indorse my assertion, that in the 
southern courts, from highest to lowest, 
pleading for life, liberty, or property, the 
Negro has distinct advantage because he is a 
Negro, apt to be overreached, oppressed; and 
hat this advantage reaches from the juror 
in making his verdict to the judge in measur- 
ing his sentence. Now, Mr. President, can 
it be seriously maintained that we are ter- 
rorizing the people from whose willing hands 
come every year $1,000,000,000 of farm crops? 
or have robbed a people, who 25 years from 
unrewarded slavery have amassed in one 
State ¢20,000,000 of property? or that we in- 
tend to oppress the people who are arming 





every day? or deceive them when we are edu- 
cating them to the utmbdst limit of our abil- 
ity? or outlaw them when we work side by 
side with them? or reenslave them under 
legal forms when for their benefit we have 
even imprudently narrowed the limit of felo- 
nies and mitigated the severity of law? My 
fellow countrymen, as you yourself may 
sometimes have to appeal to the bar of hu- 
man judgment for justice and for right, give 
to my people tonight the fair and unanswer- 
able conclusion of these incontestable facts. 

But it is claimed that under this fair seem- 
ing there is disorder and violence. This I 
admit. And there will be until there is one 
ideal community on earth after which we 
may pattern. But how widely it is mis- 
judged. It is hard to measure with exact- 
ness whatever touches the Negro. His help- 
lessness, his isolation, his century of servi- 
tude, these dispose us to emphasize and mag- 
nify his wrongs. This disposition, inflamed 
by prejudice and partisanry, has led to in- 
justice and delusion. Lawless men may rav- 
age a county in Iowa and it is accepted as an 
incident—in the South a drunken row is de- 
clared to be the fixed habit of the community. 
Regulators may whip vagabonds in Indiana 
by platoons, and it scarcely arrests atten- 
tion—a chance collision in the South among 
relatively the same classes is gravely accepted 
as evidence that one race is destroying the 
other. We might as well claim that the 
Union was ungrateful to the colored soldiers 
who followed its flag, because a Grand Army 
post in Connecticut closed its doors to a 
Negro veteran, as for you to give racial sig- 
nificance to every incident in the South or to 
accept exceptional grounds as the rule of 
our society. I am not one of those who be- 
cloud American honor with the parade of the 
outrages of either section, and belie Ameri- 
can character by declaring them to be sig- 
nificant and representative. I prefer to 
maintain that they are neither, and stand for 
nothing but the passion and the sin of our 
poor fallen humanity. If society, like a ma- 
chine, were no stronger than its weakest part, 
I should despair of both sections. But, 
knowing that society, sentient and respon- 
sible in every fiber, can mend and repair un- 
til the whole has the strength of the best, I 
despair of neither. 

These gentlemen who come with me here, 
knit into Georgia’s busy life as they are, 
never saw, I dare assert, an outrage com- 
mitted on a Negro. And if they did, not one 
of you would be swifter to prevent or punish. 
It is through them, and the men who think 
with them—making nine-tenths of every 
southern community—that these two races 
have been carried thus far with less of vio- 
lence than would have been possible any- 
where else on earth. And in their fairness 
and courage and steadfastness, more than in 
all the laws that can be passed or all the 
bayonets that can be mustered, is the hope of 
our future. 

When will the black cast a free ballot? 
When ignorance anywhere is not dominated 
by the will of the intelligent; when the 
laborer anywhere casts a vote unhindered by 
his boss; when the vote of the poor anywhere 
is not influenced by the power of the rich, 
when the strong and the steadfast do not 
everywhere control the suffrage of the weak 
and shiftless—then and not till then will the 
ballot of the Negro be free. The white people 
of the South are banded, Mr. President, not 
in prejudic> against the blacks, not in sec- 
tional estrangement, not in the hope of po- 
litical dominion, but in a deep and abid- 
ing necessity. Here is this vast ignorant and 
purchasable vote—clannish, credulous, 1m- 
pulsive, and passionate—tempting every art 
of the demagog, but insensible to the ap- 
peal of the statesman. Wrongly started, in 
that it was led into alienation from its 
neighbor and taught to rely on the protec- 
tion of an outside force, it cannot be merged 
and lost in the two great parties througn 
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logical currents, for it lacks political convic- 
tion and even that information on which 
conviction must be based. It must remain 
a faction—strong enough in every conmmu- 
nity to control on the slightest division of the 
whites. Under that division it becomes the 
prey of the cunning and unscrupulous of both 
parties. Its credulity is imposed on, its 
patience inflamed, its cupidity tempted, its 
impulses misdirected, and even its supersti- 
tion made to play its part in a campaign in 
which every interest of society is jeopardized 
and every approach to the ballot box de- 
bauched. It is against such campaigns ts 
this, the folly and the bitterness and the 
danger of which every southern community 
has drunk deeply, that “he white people cf 
the South are banded together. Just as you 
in Massachusetts would be banded if 300,000 
black men, not one in a hundred able to read 
his ballot, banded in a race instinct, holding 
against you the memory of a century of 
slavery, taught by your late conquerors to 
distrust and oppose you, had already trav- 
estied legislation from your Statehouse, and 
in eve~y species of folly or villainy had wasted 
your substance and exhausted your credit. 
But admitting the right of the whites to 
unite against this tremendous menace, we 
are challenged with the smallness of our vote. 
This has long been flippantly charged to be 
evidence, and has now been solemnly and offi- 
cially declared to be proof of political turpi- 
tude and baseness on our part. Let us see. 
Virginia, a State now under fierce assault for 
this alleged crime, in 1888 cast 75 percent of 
her vote. Massachusetts, the State in which 
I speak, 60 percent of her vote. Was it sup- 
pression in Virginia and natural causes in 
Massachusett? Last month Virginia cast 69 
percent of her vote, and Massachusetts, fight- 
ing in every district, cast only 49 percent of 
hers. If Virginia is condemned because 31 
percent of her vote was silent, how shall this 
State escape in which 51 percent was dumb? 
Let us enlarge this comparison. The 16 
Southern States in 1888 cast 67 percent of 
their total vote, the 6 New England States 
but 63 percent of theirs. By what fair rule 
shall the stigma be put upon one section, 
while the other escapes? A congressional 
election in New York last week, with the pdll- 
ing place within touch of every voter, brought 
out only 6,000 votes of 28,000—and the lack of 
opposition is assigned as the natural cause. 
In a district in my State, in which an oppo- 
sition speech has not been heard in 10 years, 
and the polling places are miles apart—under 
the unfair reasoning of which my section has 
been a constant victim—the small vote is 
charged to be proof of forcible suppression. 
In Virginia an average majority of 10,C00, 
under hopeless division of the minority, was 
raised to 40,000; in Iowa, in the same election, 
a majority of 32,000 was wiped out and an 
opposition majority of 8,000 was established. 
The change of 40,000 votes in Iowa is accepted 
as political revolution; in Virginia an increase 
of 30,000 on a safe majority is declared to be 
proof of political fraud. I charge these facts 
and figures home, Sir, to the heart and con- 
science of the American people, who will not 
assuredly see one section condemned for what 
another section is excused. If I can drive 
them through the prejudice of the partisan, 
and have them read and pondered at the fire- 
side of the citizen, I will rest on the judgment 
there formed and the verdict there rendered. 
It is deplorable, Sir, that in both sections 
a large percentage of the vote is not reg- 
ularly cast, but more inexplicable that this 
should be so in New England than in the 
South. What invites the Negro to the bal- 
lot box? He knows that, of all men, it has 
promised him most and yielded him least. 
His first appeal to suffrage was the promise 
of “40 acres and a mule.” His second, the 
threat that Democratic success meant his 
reenslavement. Both have proved false in 
his experience. He looked for a home, and 
he got the freedman’s bank. He fought 
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under the promise of the loaf, and in victory 
was denied the crumbs. Discouraged and 
deceived, he has realized at last that his 
best friends are his neighbors, with whom 
his lot is cast, and whose prosperity is bound 
up in his, and that he has gained nothing 
in politics to compensate the loss of their 
confidence and sympathy that is at last his 
best and his enduring hope. And so, with- 
out leaders or organization—and lacking the 
resolute heroism of my party friends in Ver- 
mont that makes their hopeless march over 
the hills a high and inspiring pilgrimage— 
he shrewdly measures the occasional agita- 
tor, balances his little account with politics, 
touches up his mule and jogs down the fur- 
row, letting the mad world jog as it will. 

The Negro vote can never control in the 
South, and it would be well if partisans in 
the North would understand this. I have 
seen the white pecple of a State set about 
by black hosts until their fate seemed sealed. 
But, sir, some brave man, banding them to- 
gether, would rise, as Elisha rose in belea- 
guered Samaria, and touching their eyes 
with faith, bid them look abroad to see 
the very air “filled with the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof.” If there 
is any human force that cannot be with- 
stood, it is the power of the banded intel- 
ligence and responsibility of a free com- 
munity. Against it, numbers and corrup- 
tion cannot prevail. It cannot be forbidden 
in the law or divorced in force. It is the 
inalienable right of every free community 
and the just and righteous safeguard against 
an ignorant or corrupt suffrage. It is on 
this, sir, that we rely in the Scuth. Not 
the cowardly menace of mask or shotgun; 
but the peaceful majesty of intelligence and 
responsibility, massed and unified for the 
protection of its homes and the preservation 
of its liberty. That, sir, is our reliance and 
our hope, and against it all the powers of 
the earth shall not prevail. You may pass 
force bills, but they will not avail. You may 
surrender your own liberties to Federal elec- 
tion law; you may submit, in fear of a neces- 
sity that does not exist, that the very form 
of this Government may be changed; this 
old State that holds in its charter the boast 
that “it is a free and independent common- 
wealth”—it may deliver its election machin- 
ery into the hands of the Government it 
helped to create; but never, sir, will a single 
State of this Union, North or South, be de- 
livered again to the control of an ignorant 
and inferior race. We wrested our State 
government from Negro supremacy when the 
Federal drumbeat rolled closer to the ballot 
box and Federal bayonets hedged it deeper 
about than will ever again be permitted in 
this free Government. But, sir, though the 
cannon of this Republic thundered in every 
voting district of the South, we still should 
find in the mercy of God the means and 
the courage to prevent its reestablishment. 

I regret, sir, that my section, hindered with 
this problem, stands in seeming estrange- 
ment to the North. If, sir, any man will 
point out to me a path down which the 
white people of the South divided may walk 
in peace and honor, I will take that path 
though I take it alone—for at the end, and 
nowhere else, I fear, is to be found the full 
prosperity of my section and the full restora- 
tion of this Union. But, sir, if the Negro 
had not been enfranchised, the South would 
have been divided and the Republic united. 
What solution, then, can we offer for this 
problem? Time alone can disclose it to us. 
We simply report progress and ask your pa- 
tience. If the problem be solved at all— 
and I firmly believe it will, though nowhere 
else has it been—it will be solved by the 
people most deeply bound in interest, most 
deeply pledged in honor to its solution. I 
had rather see my people render back this 
question rightly solved than to see them 
gather all the spoils over which faction has 
contended since Catiline conspired and 
Caesar fought. 


Meantime we treat the Negro fairly, meas- 
uring to him justice in the fullness the 
strong should give to the weak, and leading 
him in the steadfast ways ef citizenship that 
he may no longer be the prey of the un- 
scrupulous and the sport of the thoughtless. 
We open to him every pursuit in which he 
can prosper, and seek to broaden his train- 
ing and capacity. We seek to hold his con- 
fidence and friendship, and to pin him to the 
soil with ownership, that he may catch in 
the fire of his own hearthstone that sense 
of responsibility the shiftless can never know. 
And we gather him into that alliance of 
intelligence and responsibility that, though 
it now runs close to racial lines, welcomes 
the responsible and intelligent of any race. 
By this course, confirmed in our judgment 
and justified in the progress already made, 
we hope to progress slowly but surely to the 
end, 

The love we feel for that race you cannot 
measure nor comprehend. As I attest it here, 
the spirit of my old black mammy from her 
home up there looks down to bless, and 
through the tumult of this night steals the 
sweet music of her croonings as 30 years 
ago she held me in her black arms and led 
me smiling into sleep. This scene vanishes 
as I speak, and I catch a vision of an old 
southern home, with its lofty pillars, and its 
white pigeons fluttering down through the 
golden air. I see women with strained and 
anxious faces and children alert yet help- 
less. I see night come down with its dan- 
gers and its apprehensions, and in a big 
homely room I ieel on my tired head the 
touch of loving hands—now worn and 
wrinkled, but fairer to me yet than the hands 
of mortal woman, and stronger yet to lead 
me than the hands of mortal man—as they 
lay a mother’s blessing there while at her 
knees, the truest altar I yet have found, I 
thank God that she is safe in her sanctuary, 
because her slaves, sentinel in the silent cabin 
or guard at her chamber door, put a black 
man’s loyalty between her and danger. 

I catch another vision. The crisis of 
battle—a soldier struck, staggering, fallen. 
I see a slave, scuffling through the smoke, 
winding his black arms about the fallen form, 
reckless of the hurtling death, bending his 
trusty face to catch the words that tremble 
on the stricken lips, so wrestling meantime 
with agony that he would lay down his life 
in his master’s stead. I see him by the weary 
bedside, ministering with uncomplaining pa- 
tience, praying with all his humble heart that 
God will lift his master up, until death comes 
in mercy and in honor to still the soldier's 
agony and seal the soldier’s life. I see him 
by the open grave, mute, motionless, un- 
covered, suffering for the death of him who 
in life fought against his freedom. I see him 
when the mound is heaped and the great 
drama of that life is closed, turn away and 
with downcast eyes and uncertain step start 
out into new and strange fields, faltering, 
struggling, but moving on, until his sham- 
bling figure is lost in the light of this bet- 
ter and brighter day. And from the grave 
comes a voice saying: “Follow him! Put your 
arms about him in his need, even as he put 
his about me. Be his friend as he was mine.” 
And out into this new world—strange to me 
as to him, dazzling, bewildering both—I fol- 
low! And may God forget my people’ when 
they forget him. 

Whatever the future may hold for them, 
whether they plod along in the servitude 
from which they have never been lifted since 
the Cyrenian was laid hold upon by the 
Roman soldiers and made to bear the cross 
of the fainting Christ; whether they find 
homes again in Africa, and thus hasten the 
prophecy of the psalmist who said, “And sud- 
denly Ethiopia shall hold out her hands unto 
God”; whether, forever dislocated and sepa- 
rated, they remain a weak people beset by 
stronger, and exist as the Turk, who lives in 
the jealousy rather than in the conscience 
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of Europe; or whether in this miraculous re. 
public they break through the caste of twen- 
ty centuries and, belying universal history, 
reach the full stature of citizenship, and in 
peace maintain it, we shall give them utter- 
most justice and abiding friendship. And 
whatever we do, into whatever seeming 
estrangement we may be driven, nothing 
shall disturb the love we bear this Republic, 
or mitigate our consecration to its service. 

I stand here, Mr. President, to profess no 
new loyalty. When General Lee, whose heart 
was the temple of our hopes and whose arm 
was clothed with our strength, renewed his 
allegiance to the Government at Appomattox, 
he spoke from a heart too great to be false, 
and he spoke for every honest man from 
Maryland to Texas. From that day to this, 
Hamilcar has nowhere in the South sworn 
young Hannibal to hatred and vengeance, but 
everywhere to loyalty and to love. Witness 
the soldier standing at the base of a Confed- 
erate monument above the graves of his 
comrades, his empty sleeve tossing in the 
April wind, adjuring the young men about 
him to serve as honest and loyal citizens the 
Government against which their fathers 
fought. This message, delivered from that 
sacred presence, has gone home to the hearts 
of my fellows. And, sir, I declare here, if 
physical courage be always equal to human 
aspiration, that they would die, sir, if need 
be, to restore this Republic their fathers 
fought to dissolve. 

Such, Mr. President, is this problem as we 
see it; such is the temper in which we ap- 
proach it; such the progress made. What 
do we ask of-you? First, patience; out of 
this alone can come perfect work. Second, 
confidence; in this alone can you judge fairly. 
Third, sympathy; in this you can help us 
best. Fourth, give us your sons as hostages. 
When you plant your capital in millions, 
send your sons that they may help know how 
true are our hearts and may help swell the 
Anglo-Saxon current until it can carry with- 
out danger this black infusion. Fifth, 
loyalty to the Republic—for there is sec- 
tionalism in loyalty as in estrangement. 
This hour little needs the loyalty that is loyal 
to one section and yet holds the other in 
enduring suspicion and estrangement. Give 
us the broad and perfect loyalty that loves 
and trusts Georgia alike with Massachu- 
setts—that knows no South, no North, no 
East, no West; but endears with equal and 
patriotic love every foot of our soil, every 
State of our Union. 

A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspi- 
ation impels every one of us tonight to 
lose in patriotic consecration whatever es- 
stranges, whatever divides. We, sir, are 
Americans, and we fight for human liberty. 
The uplifting force of the American idea 
is under every throne on earth. France, 
Brazil—these are our victories. To redeem 
the earth from kingcraft and oppression— 
this is our mission. And we shall not fail. 
God has sown in our soil the seed of his 
millennia] harvest, and he will not lay the 
sickle to the ripening crop until his full 
and perfect day has come. Our history, sir, 
has been a constant and expanding miracic 
from Plymouth Rock and Jamestown all the 
way—aye, even from the hour when, from 
the voiceless and trackless ocean, a new world 
rose to the sight of the inspired sailor. As 
we approach the fourth centennial of that 
stupendous day, when the old world will come 
to marvel and to learn, amid our gathered 
treasures, let us resolve to crown the miracles 
of our past with the spectacle of a Repub- 
lic compact, united, indissoluble in the bonds 
of love, loving from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
the wounds of war healed in every heart 
as on every hill, serene, and resplendent at 
the summit of human achievement and 
earthly glory, blazing out the path, and mak- 
ing clear the way up which all the nations 
of the earth must come in God’s appointed 
time. 
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Government Is a_Billion-Dollar-a-Year 
Industry in the State of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we sometimes lose sight of the 
tremendous impact of Federal spending 
upon the economic life of our States. 
That impact was recently brought forci- 
bly home by two Wisconsin organizations 
who are concerned about the future of 
local and State governments in this era 
of high governmental spending on the 
Federal level. 

The first article I insert as part of 
my remarks is an excerpt from a recent 
redio broadcast sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Taxpayers Alliance. It asks 
some pertinent questions concerning the 
impact of spending, and tax collection, 
by the Federal Government. The sec- 
ond article, with its accompanying table, 
shows the cost of the President’s pro- 
posed budget to the people in the sev- 
‘ral counties of Wisconsin as compared 
with the State income-tax levy, and was 
issued by the Wisconsin State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


TOTAL TAXES IN WISCONSIN 


low many people know that Wisconsin has 
a billion-dollar industry? Yes, it has. That 
industry is government. Total taxes levied 
and collected in Wisconsin by all units of 
government in the 1947 fiscal year amounted 
to more than $1,000,000,000. Included in this 
billion-dollar figure are the collections in 
Wisconsin by the Federal, the State, and 
the local units of government. The 1947 
fiscal year was the fourth year in a row that 
all governments in this State collected taxes 
amounting to more than a billion dollars. 

In order to get some idea of what a billion 
dollars means to Wisconsin, let us make a 
comparison. 

We usually think of the farms of Wis- 

onsin as making up a very important part 

of our State activity. When we have the 
privilege of traveling about this great State, 
we see miles and miles of farm land. Dot- 
ting the landscape, we see the homes of 
these thousands of Wisconsin farmers and 
their families. We see the farm buildings, 
the great dairy barns, the silos, the tobacco 
sheds, the world-famous dairy herds. 

According to the Wisconsin Crop and 
Livestock Reporter Wisconsin’s gross farm 
income in 1946—the last year for which fig- 
ures are available—amounted to just a little 
over $1,000,000,000. In other words, total 
Federal, State, and local taxes collected in 
Visconsin amounted to about the same as 
the total gross farm income of this State. 
It would have taken approximately all the 
income of all the farmers in Wisconsin to 
pay Wisconsin’s Federal, State, and local tax 
bill. Of course, other people besides farmers 
pay taxes. We have drawn this comparison 
only to give some idea of how important 
$1,000,000,000 in taxes is to Wisconsin. 

Actually, cotal taxes in this State in 1947 
were down a bit from the previous year. Al- 
though State and local taxes increased $29,- 
000,000 in 1947, Federal taxes were $112,- 
000,000 less. 

Prior to the war years, State and local 
governments were the major tax collectors in 
Wisconsin. Now the Federal Government is 
two and one-third times as important a tax 
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collector in Wisconsin as all the State and 
local units of government combined. If you 
want to be exact, Federal-tax collections in 
Wisconsin last year amounted to over $7C0,- 
000,000, State and local collections fell just 
a little short of $300,000,000. With this 
shift in emphasis from State and local to 
Federal taxes, the income tax has risen in 
importance in the total tax picture. The 
income tax in 1947 took almost two out of 
every three dollars in Federal, State, and 
local taxes collected in this State. Here 
again, the Federal Government, with its high 
rates on individuals and corporations col- 
lected nearly 90 percent of all income taxes 
in the State. 

The State of Wisconsin, with much lower 
rates on both individuals and corporations 
than the Federal Government, collected 
about 10 percent of all income taxes in Wis- 
consin. These figures were just recently 
compiled by the Wisconsin Taxpayers Al- 
liance. 

They raise some very important questions 
for taxpayers, State legislators, county 
boards, city councils, and school boards 
throughout this State. 

First of all, it should be obvious that a 
billion-dollar tax, taken in itself, presents 
a serious problem for Wisconsin agriculture, 
labor, industry, and commerce. 

Second, high Federal taxes create serious 
revenue problems for State and local units 
of government. It is difficult for the State 
government, the counties, the municipali- 
ties, and schools to make tax adjustments 
against the tremendous pressure of high 
Federal taxes. 

Third, both State and Federal Government 
expenditures are relying to a large degree 
upon income-tax yields. The figures indi- 
cate that expenditures are geared to high 
tax yields, which in turn depend upon ex- 
tremely prosperous times, and to some degree 
on inflation. They indicate the need for 
careful study of the questions which will 
arise when these tax yields fall off. 





WHAT PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S BUDGET WOULD 
COST WISCONSIN TAXPAYERS 


The budget submitted to Congress by 
President Truman January 12 calls for the 
expenditure by the Federal Government of 
$39,669,000,000 during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1948, and ending June 30, 1949. 
If enacted as recommended by the President, 
Wisconsin's share of the $39,669,000,000 pro- 
posed expenditures will approximate $892,- 
552,500 on the basis of “income payments to 
the individuals” in 1946, they equaling 2.25 
percent of the national total. To bring the 
Federal budget closer home to Wisconsin tax- 
payers, the approximate share to be borne 
by each county is shown below, the amount 
being arrived at by using figures showing the 
amount of normal income tax collected in 
each county in the year ending June 30, 1947, 
that being the best available basis. 























State income tax County 

SR | share of 

| | proposed 

County Total 1947 | Percent oe 
collection |of State —— xg . 

in county | total | ‘ures in 

7 | ™ | 1948-49 

| 

MEER eninvssiciincasy ‘90a, Tl 0.02 | $179, 000 
Ashland. -| 141, 126 .27 | 2,410, 000 
Ig eattiininaeigios seers | 177,013 | .34 | 3,035, 000 
ONE ateeenesese nce | 42, 852 . 08 | 714, 000 
BEOW Ric nccndctsascase-| 1, 06.02 3. 04 | 27, 134, 000 
Nk caiicinienninn ane | 57, 094 shat 982, 000 
BUInett...ncencacc--2--| 24,529 .05 | 446, 000 
Calumet..........-...: | 187, 241 36 | 3, 213, 000 
CRIDDG WAscccnesccccces 340, 942 .65 | 5, 802, 000 
en A 189, 304 36 | 3, 213, 000 
eee 356, 104 . 68 6, 069, 000 
Cre wWihtrd.c.cecencssccs- 86, 512 .16 1, 428, 00 
een eS 2, 510, 052 4.77 | 42, 574, 000 
Saale kos occ 678, 052 1.29 | 11, 514, 000 
Re a oe 218, 223 .41 | 3,659, 000 
po ee ae 448, 111 85 | 7, 587,000 
Sea ceicdlcccacn. 168, 681 .32 | 2,856, 000 
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State income tax County 

a a 

| proposed 

County Total 1947 | Percent Federal 

collection |of State —- 

in county | total | 1048. ‘0 

| 

eae ClaOis ccc iccncues $1, 066, 926 2. 02 |$18, 030, 000 
BI os in cetinnniaiansinnsia | 12, 614 02 | 179, 000 
Fond du Lac......--...- C88, 298 1,88 | 16, 780, 000 
Forest._..._- Race ke = 49, 102 | 08 | 803, 000 
Ee tk 280, 340 .53 | 4,731,000 
cl ga 308, 000 . 59 5, 266, 000 
Green Lake..........- 150, 631 .29 | 2, 588, 000 
I ee ee oe , S68 22 | 1,964, 000 
cr 2, 692 -14] 1,250, 000 
ee , 379 | ant 982, 000 
Jefferson. . 24,665} 1,19 | 10, 621,000 
pO IS 70, 198 | 13 | 1, 160, 000 
| | aa 2,101 » 11 | 18, 833, 000 
Kewaunee 26, 473 24} 2, 142, 000 
La Crosse 2.21 | 19, 725, 000 
Lafayette. POD, (27 2, 410, 000 
anges. ............. 55 | 26 | 2, 321, 000 
eS eer | 253, 452 | .48 | 4, 284, 000 
Manitowoc............. | 1,322,636] 2.51 | 22 403, 000 
Marathon.............. 02] 2.26] 20, 172, 000 
Deets 35, 254 | . 56 4, 998, 000 
Marquette.........._--| 18, 349 | 03 | 268, 000 
Milwaukee...........-- 21,011,155 | 39.91 |356, 218, 000 
NN ai a sie 144, 223 27 | 2, 410, 000 
Rescind | 126,418] .24] 2,142,000 
i TT 248, 632 | 47 4, 195, 000 
Outagamie. ...........-. |} 1,351,771 | 2.37 | 22, 939, 000 
I sii ceidccicctnectents 481, 5&8 al &, 122, 000 
| ee 27, 386 05 | 446, 000 
DN icra dt aiestninthininascits 90, 112 .17 | 1,517,000 
I eae 119, 555 .23 | 2,053, 000 
ne 314, 732 oO 5, 355, 000 
ne 104, 008 | . 20 1, 785, 000 
OO rae 2, 392, 065 | 4.54 | 40, 522, 000 
On | 92, 276 | 18 1, 607, 800 
RR es | 1, 628, 8&5 3.09 | 27, 580, 000 
Ni ge 6, O81 .18 | 1,607, 000 
8 ee 165, 850 «aa | 2, 856, 000 
Sauk ___. 388, 424 | -74 | 6, 605, 000 
Sawyer_. 24.212} .05!] 446,000 
Shawanc 157, 626 30 | 2, 678, 000 
Sheboyg: a 2, 2.74 | 24, 456, 000 
aes U8, 334 .19 | 1,696, 000 
Trempealeau........-.- 88, 389 ~17 | +1, 517, 000 
, oes 109, 063 .21 | 1,874, 000 
GEE ee oe to 48, F11 09 | 803, 600 
Walworth._............- 475, 299 .90 | 8,033, 000 
WashDurit.. ccscocecace 41, 854 08 | 714, 000 
Washington..........-- 438, 213 83 | 7, 408, 000 
We ceccncceces 1, 261, 849 2.40 | 21, 421, 000 
oe 260, 441 .49 | 4,374, 000 
Wee ce wtimenee 40, 742 OR 714, 000 
We i itintcccenese 1, 665, 396 3.17 | 28, 204, 000 
| | eal nae aaa 909, OFT 1.73 | 15, 441, 000 








Housing and Rent Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
amination of the bill (S. 2182) now un- 
der consideration—this so-called Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1948—indicates that 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency is neither interested in con- 
trolling rents nor checking inflation. If 
the committee really favored genuine 
rent control, it would have reported a 
sound bill instead of this weakened and 
anemic proposal. For it is obvious that 
this measure is not designed to control 
rents—its purpose is to relax and further 
weaken the few remaining controls over 
rental housing. The effect of its un- 
workable and watered-down provisions 
is to make a mockery and farce of rent 
control, and it is hypocritical to deceive 
the millions of tenant families into be- 
lieving that it will protect them from 
further rent hikes. 

The enactment of this law represents 
the last chapter of the tragedy whereby 
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the interesis of consumers have been 
sacrificed on the altar of corporate and 
landlord profits. During the summer of 
1946, a bipartisan coalition in Congress, 
acting upon the advice of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and other 
selfish lobpy groups, scuttled the price 
control program. The result has been 
ever-increasing consumer prices—the 
cost of living has increased by over 30 
percent during the last 18 months, and 
the price index for food has gone up by 
55 points. Then Congress wrecked the 
rent control program last session when 
they adopted the emasculated Wolcott 
bill, and rents have increased by nearly 
10 percent in the last year. 

But the real-estate lobby is still not 
satisfied, and now the Congress finds it- 
self considering this bill which is even 
weaker and more unworkable than last 
year’s phony rent-control bill. I must 
admit that the committee has accom- 
plished a miracle in devising a bill which 
is more objectionable than last year’s 
emasculated rent law. However, the 
committee has succeeded in achieving 
the impossible. It has written a bill 
which makes a pretense of controlling 
rents while destroying every semblance 
of this type of control. 

Regardless of the claims of the Re- 
publican leadership, the over-all effect 
of this measure is to increase rents on 
virtually all types of dwelling units. Its 
fraudulent nature becomes most obvious 
when one examines its major provisions, 
and considers their effect. After the 
enactment of last year’s rent law, the 
only remaining control over scarce build- 
ing materials in the Government’s allo- 
cation and priority was the Housing Ex- 
pediter’s authority to limit amusement 
and recreational construction. This bill 
completes the wrecking-job performed 
on the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program by repealing this one control. 
This will mean that an ever-greater vol- 
ume of building materials can be diverted 
to the construction of race tracks and 
night clubs rather than needed dwelling 
units to care for the 3,000,000 homeless 
families of Americans who are now liv- 
ing doubled up with friends and relatives. 

The second cbjectionable feature of 
this bill is the so-called local-option 
amendment which permits local advisory 
boards to decontrol all housing units un- 
der their separate jurisdictions, or to 
grant blanket rent increases. The 1947 
Jaw required that such recommendations 
be approved by the Federal Rent Ad- 
ministrator, thus maintaining some uni- 
formity of Federal rent policy. 

Even with this safeguard, however, 
some 41 rental areas were decontrolled 
last year, and blanket rent increases were 
granted in a number of other areas. But 
S. 2182 strips the Federal Rent Admin- 
istrator of all authority to prove or dis- 
prove the recommendations of local 
boards, and places final authority in the 
local advisory boards themselves. This 
local option amendment means, there- 
fore, that the fate of the tenant is in the 
hands of local ex officio committees which 
are, in many communities, completely 
dominated by the real estate interests 
of the area. This grant of authority to 


local boards is accompanied by no stand- 
ards relating to housing condivions or 


prevailing rent levels, which means gen- 
eral rent increases and relaxation of con- 
trols in many communities where real 
estate interests are in a position to dictate 
policy. 

This bill also enlarges and extends the 
voluntary contract clause of last year’s 
law to permit landlords to blackjack 
tenants, under duress or threat of evic- 
tion, into signing leases granting rent 
increases of 15 percent above the exist- 
ing ceiling. In addition, all hotels, room- 
ing houses, motor courts, tourist homes, 
trailers, trailer camps, and all new hous- 
ing, are decontrolled under the provi- 
sions of this so-called rent control bill. 

Finally, the enforcement provisions of 
this measure are completely unworkable. 
Although rental charges above the ceil- 
ings established in control areas are il- 
legal under the law, no means of forcing 
compliance with the maximum rent ceil- 
ings is provided with the exception of 
court injunctions. No fines or other 
penalties are provided for violators of 
the law, and local boards have no power 
to file suits for recovery of overcharges. 
The only action permitted, even for re- 
covery of overcharges, must be brought 
by the tenant himself. . 

In other words, landlords are free to 
violate the law with impunity, knowing 
that the only possible result in case of 
discovery will be a court order to repay 
all overcharges in rent. This lack of en- 
forcement authority is an open invitation 
for violations and abuses of every de- 
scription, and is enough to nullify any 
other merits that the bill may have. 

To sum up, this measure now under 
consideration is wholly unsatisfactory, 
and is worthless as a means of holding 
the line on rents. It éecontrols outright 
many types of housing now subject to 
rent ceilings, and opens the door to the 
decontrol of many areas by local boards. 
It will allow blanket rent increases by 
local action, and through leases contain- 
ing 15 percent rent-increase clauses. 
Furthermore, all remaining rent regula- 
tions after enactment of this bill will be 
completely unenforceable due to lack of 
enforcement authority. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure will mean 
higher rents to the 16,000,000 tenant 
families in America. It will mean sharp 
cuts in the living standards of 50,000,000 
people, and it will encourage further in- 
flation—the rent increases allowed by 
this bill are a shot in the arm for infla- 
tion. Inflation has already made great 
inroads in the purchasing power and the 
living standards of the common people. 
But the only answer offered by the Re- 
publican majority to the people’s plight 
is this rent-control bill which will not 
control rents. 

I condemn this betrayal of the con- 
sumer in favor of landlord profits. I 
urge the House to reject this bill, and 
instruct the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to prepare and report 
a genuine rent-control bill to hold the 
line on rents. Otherwise, I must vote 
against this unsound and worthless pro- 
posal. I refuse to lend my support to 
this gigantic hoax which will legalize 
blanket rent increases for nearly one- 
hali cf the total population in the United 

tates. 
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Palestine Partition—Quinn Resolution 
Adopted by New York State Legislature 
in Support of Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16,.1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we do not know from day to day 
what the policies of the great powers 
are in Palestine, it is a solid comfort to 
know that the Legislature of the State 
of New York has rallied to the support 
of the Jewish National Home by adop- 
tion of the resolution introduced by the 
Honorable Elmer F. Quinn of New York 
City, the minority leader in the State 
senate. 

Under consent, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the text of the Quinn resolution, 
which was adopted on February 10: 

Senate Resolution 70 


Whereas the United Nations has decreed 
that Palestine shall be partitioned into sepa- 
rate Arab and Jewish states; and 

Whereas the Arab nations, in defiance of 
the decree of the United Nations, have re- 
fused to participate in negotiations prepara- 
tory or subsequent to the vote on the parti- 
tion plan; and 

Whereas the Arab nations have persistently 
followed a course of terror and violence de- 
signed to nullify and prevent the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations Palestine 
decision; and 

Whereas the Jews of the world, in a spirit 
of amity and compromise born of the suffer- 
ing and persecution which they have en- 
dured through the ages, have gratefully ac- 
cepted and agreed to be bound by the deci- 
sion of the United Nations on Palestine, al- 
though it does not carry out promises made 
to them in the Balfour declaration; and 

Whereas the public press carries daily ac- 
counts of unprovoked mass Arab raids and 
terroristic attacks against the Jewish people 
in Palestine and the toll of wounded and 
dead Jewish people continues to mount with 
unabating intensity; and 

Whereas the Arab attacks on the Jews 
threaten to disturb the peace of the world 
and the Jewish people should be permitted, 
assisted, and encouraged to arm and defend 
themselves against such attacks; and 

Whereas this Nation, through its embargo 
on arms and munitions destined for ship- 
ment to the Middle East, has prevented the 
Jews of Palestine from cbtaining the weap- 
ons of defense sorely needed by them to 
resist and defend themselves against the 
attacks of the Arabs, while the Arabs con- 
tinue to secure arms and munitions from 
neighboring Arab and other states; and 

Whereas the Honorable William O’Dwyer 
has openly announced his opposition to the 
arms embargo and has urged the Govern- 
ment of the United States to cancel the same 
and to permit the immediate shipment of 
weapons and munitions to the embattled 
Jews of Palestine; and 

Whereas the people of the State of New 
York are justifiably disturbed and alarmed 
over the plight of these defenseless Jews in 
Palestine and urgently implore the President 
and the State Department to cancel the 
arms embargo without further delay: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the President, the State Department, and 
the Congress of the United States be and 
they are hereby respectfully memorialized 
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to take such steps as may be necessary to 
cancel the present embargo on the shipment 
of arms and munitions to the Jewish people 
of Palestine who are defending the decision 
of the Uaited Nations and make possible the 
immediate shipment of arms and munitions 
for the defense of the Jewish people of 
Palestine against the unprovoked acts of ag- 
eression and warfare of the Arabs; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of Congress duly elected from the 
State of New York. 

By order of the senate. 

: Wrtram S. Kino, Clerk. 

In assembly, February 10, 1948. Concurred 

in without amendment. 
ANSLEY B. BorKowskI, Clerk. 





Postal Employees Need a Raise—Radio 
Address Over Station WJZ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 
Mr.KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 


I am inserting in the Recorp the text of 
a radio address I gave last night over 
station WJZ in New York—key 
station of the American Broadcasting Co. 
network—in support of a salary increase 
for postal workers. I want to add that 
I think all Federal employees need and 
deserve an increase to maintain Ameri- 
can standards in the face of the present 
high cost of living. 

I wish to join with my colleague, Con- 
gressman Potts, in supporting legislation to 
crease the salaries of our diligent post- 
office employees. In discussing their prob- 
lems with them in my district on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan, I frequently won- 
der how they stretch their dollars to cover 
the high cost of living today. Postal work- 
ers were always underpaid. How could they, 
then, rear a family in any semblance to 
American standards on their earnings? 

t was my happy privilege in 1945 to vote 
for Public Law No. 134, which granted postal 
employees their first $400 permanent salary 
increase in twenty long years. Again, in 
1946, to cope with the rising living costs, I 
voted for Public Law No. 386 for another 
$400 pay increase. Congress at that time felt 
those increases in salary would keep our 
postal people abreast of the times. But 
have those increases been sufficient? I say 
most emphatically, No. 

With the abolition of price controls and 
despite the abundance of supply, the cost of 
living soars steadily month by month. The 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics—often referred to as the 
BLS—reported on January 1, 1946, the effec- 
tive date of the last pay raise, that the cost- 
of-living index for the Nation stood at 129.9, 

PRICES UP 58 PERCENT 
As of January 15, 1948, just 2 years later, 
the BLS reports an increase in the over-all 
cost of living of 29.9 percent. Food prices for 
the same 2-year period skyrocketed by 48.3 
percent, 

I, therefore, maintain that our postal and 
Federal employees are entitled to a salary in- 


radio 


crease to keep abreast of today’s living costs. 
Economies in Government expenditures must 
not be extracted from our postal workers in 
order to balance a budget. Their sacrifices 
are too numerous and personal to relate here 
on the difficulty of supporting a family on 
stationary salaries against runaway food and 
commodity prices. 

To illustrate the hardship that exists, I 
submit the case of the average top-grade let- 
ter carrier with a maximum salary of $3,100 
per year, a wife, and two children. His net 
take-home pay—after deducting for retire- 
ment and taxes—is $116.30. That has to last 
his family for 15 days. Can we then say we 
are proud of the high salaries paid to our 
public servants of whom we expect so much? 


FORCED TO BORROW 


Should it be necessary for a letter car- 
rier, after carrying a heavy mail bag all day 
in every kind of weather, to have to seek a 
part-time job somewhere else, so that he 
can earn enough to augment his post office 
salary? Should it be necessary for the let- 
ter carrier’s wife to leave her home daily to 
earn money with which to help support the 
family, in the event the husband is not phys- 
ically able to perform after-hours work? 
Such conditions are most deplorable, to say 
the least. 

Among the thousands of letters reaching 
my desk in asking for a salary increase are 
those relating the sacrifices being made in 
an effort to live on post office pay. All too 
often they are faced with no money in the 
family budget and pay day 5 days off. It 
means they have to borrow. Having to bor- 
row before each pay day brings unhappiness 
to the homes of our faithful employees who 
took this life job on the security that it im- 
plied in working for the Government. 

It is disgraceful that our employees should 
have to constantly borrow money and be in 
debt. Handling, as they do, such vitally im- 
portant matters as our regular daily mail, 
we are obligated to assure their welfare; that 
those working for the Government are not 
to be considered as paupers, or objects of 
charity. 

YEWSPAFERS SUPPORT SALARY RISE 

I cannot refrain from quoting a para- 
graph from Paul Gallico’s column in the 
New York Journal and American: 

“Mailman, you know, cannot strike. He 
signs a piece of paper when he takes his job 
giving up that right. That’s civil service. 
He gets certain other benefits in exchange, 
but he has no way of calling it forcibly to 
your attention that he needs more money 
to live on and needs it badly. 

“Can you imagine the chaos if the Nation 
had to go a month, or a week, or even a 
couple of days without mail service? What 
a holler there would be. How you would 
kick and scream and yell and look into the 
matter of the wages of postal employees, and 
when you saw how little they were getting 
you would shout clear down to Washington 
for Congress to vote them a fair wage and 
end the strike.” 

Mr. Gallico hits the nail on the head. Is 
it not more than enough that our mailman 
carries heavy loads of mail without, in addi- 
tion, carrying the never-ending burden of 
worry—to make ends meet? He should have 
a clear mind to devote to the proper execu- 
tion of his duties as is necessary for efficient 
mail service. 

Do you, as employers of the postal work- 
ers, consider it fair or good business to neg- 
lect to offer good wages to those who handle 
the world’s greatest communications system? 

TWENTY-FOUR MILLION LETTERS DAILY 

To give you a picture of the magnitude 
of the postal service, do you know that the 
largest post office in the world, the New York 
post office, under the able management of 
Postmaster Albert Goldman, receives, deliv- 
ers, and dispatches more than 24,000,000 
letters daily; that 5,000 regular and substi- 
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tute letter carriers bring your mail to your 
door or office every day with never-ending 
regularity; that letter carriers apply their 
skill to effecting delivery of some 66,000 
letters received daily without street address; 
that 32,000 pieces of mail are given directory 
service to effect delivery to you, the public? 
Such efficiency must be compensated. We 
cannot hold good people in important Gov- 
ernment jobs on niggardly wages. 

President Truman said, when signing the 
Stevenson retirement bill on February 28: 
“This bill is one more forward step in 
strengthening of our Federal service, a step 
which brings an increased measure of pro- 
tection and security to those who have chosen 
to devote their lives to the public service.” 

The Congress should take heed of the high 
standard set by the President by raising the 
salary levels of our hurd-working postal em- 
ployees. They must not be classed as the 
underprivileged. 

Since the accredited BLS reports a 30 per- 
cent increase in the cost of living since 
January 1, 1946—the date of the last postal 
pay increase—Congress should vote a corre- 
sponding salary raise for our deserving post- 
office personnel. 

I was privileged to record my vote with 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in support of a $1,000 pay raise for 
our postal workers. They are too valuable 
to our daily lives to neglect them, or virtually 
compel them to resign in quest of a living 
wage. The House Post Office Committee is 
still holding hearings. A letter from you, 
the public, asking for a fair and just salary 
for postal workers, addressed to the House 
Post Office Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., will have a tremendous 
effect. It is your right and privilege to let 
your wishes be known, by indicating your 
support for the bill to increase the salaries 
$1,000 per year. 





Observance of Thirtieth Anniversary of 
the Proclamation of the Independence 
of Lithuania on February 15, 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me, I am inserting in the Recorp 
the resolution adopted by the Lithuani- 
an-American Council of Societies in New 
York on February 15, when the thirtieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of Lithuania was commemo- 
rated in special cbservances throughout 
the world. 

RESOLUTION 

Citizens of New York assembled February 
15, 1948, at the Webster Hall in Manhattan 
to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of 
Lithuania unanimously voted the following 
resolution: 

“We petition the Government of the 
United States to reconsider its policies and 
obligations under the Atlantic Charter and 
other wartime policy declarations. 

“It is our firm belief that, in view of the 
universal violation by Russia of all its inter- 
national obligations undertaken jointly with 
the United States, this country should de- 
mand that Russia conform its } to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and with- 
draw all Soviet forces from Lithuania, Latvia, 
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Estonia, Poland, and other occupied non- 
enemy countries. 

“We are in full accord with the European 
recovery program. However, the program 
will never achieve intended effect as long as 
Russia holds in subjection European peoples 
east of the iron curtain, and this consider- 
ation demands an end to the secret deals of 
Yalta. 

“We appeal to Members of Congress to en- 
act legislation for effecting the European re- 
covery program and to lift immigration bars 
in order to admit to this country our fair 
share of displaced persons from Europe on 
an equitable pro rata basis among the na- 
tionality groups in and out of camps. 

“Finally, we express thanks to Governor 
Dewey and numerous United States Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and leaders of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties for their state- 
ments dedicated to fulfillment of the aspira- 
tions of freedom by the people of Lithuania 
and other similarly situated peoples.” 

JOSEPH GLAVECKAS, 
Chairman, President of the Lith- 
wanian-American Council of So- 
cieties. 
DANIEL AVERKA, 
Secretary. 





America Needs an Offensive Program 
Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are concerned and alarmed about the 
expansion of Soviet influence in Europe 
and Asia. Americans and other free 
people want to do something about it but 
we lack a long-range program. The Eu- 
ropean recovery program and the Tru- 
man doctrine of aid to Greece and Tur- 
key are in my opinion necessary meas- 
ures which will help greatly but a policy 
for the future and a program looking to 
the years after the expiration of the Eu- 
ropean recovery program must be adopt- 
ed. To those who are looking for a pro- 
gressive and definite program to stop the 
encroachment of communism and to 
preserve peace, I recommend the reading 
of a feature article by Edward J. Mee- 
man, editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar of March 9, 1948, which is as 
follows: 

TAKE THE OFFENSIVE AGAINST SovieTs—(NotT 
WitH Boms) 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

The men of Moscow and their Communist 
agents in our part of the world have a pur- 
pose, a program, a goal. The purpose is world 
revolution. The method is to cause doubt, 
fear and confusion in free countries, to break 
down our political and economic system by 


sabotage, and after any country has been so 
weakened, to walk in with diplomatic or mil- 
itary conquest. The goal is a world govern- 


ment, directed from Moscow. 

With what are we meeting this campaign? 
Do we have an equally definite purpose, pro- 
gram, and goal? 

No, we remain on the defensive, though we 
learned in school that no war is won by 4a 
defensive. We allow the Red men to ter- 
rorize us with their cries. We do what they 


want us to do; we succumb to morbid fear, 
not the healthy fear that galvanizes man 
into bold action. We allow ourselves to be 
divided by heated controversies over ques- 
tions among ourselves which are peanuts 
when compared with this big questicn 
whether the world is to be organized by 
freemen or by the masters of slaves. We 
have a program which does not look beyond 
tomorrow. We have no goal; we just hope 
that things will somehow turn out right. 

Yet our way of life is better than theirs 
as light is better than darkness, as friendship 
is better than enmity, as bread is better 
than a stone. It is worthy of the enthu- 
siasm, the devotion, the planning which the 
Communists give to their system of dark- 
ness, hatred, and hunger. 

We cannot win with a moral defensive. 
We must take the moral offensive. 


CHURCHILL’S OFFER 


Just before France fell in World War II. 
Winston Churchill offered her complete union 
with the British Commonwealth with a com- 
mon citizenship. It was too late, if it was 
not too little. But it is the key to the kind 
of thing we have to do if we are to win. 

We need a great idea, a great purpose, 
a great program, a great goal. 

We can find that in the great union-—a 
federation of the countries of the British 
Commonwealth, western Europe, and the 
United States—a federation inside the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations is a good thing, but 
it won’t prevent war, or keep our freedom 
It was founded when people were under the 
illusion that Russia would cooperate with 
the United States and Britain. Since she 
has shown that she will not, we must face 
the fact that while we should keep the United 
Nations, we must find another equally big 
idea to meet the great need the UN cannct 
meet. The idea is the great union of the 
democracies—the nations of western Europe, 
Britain, the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and the other nations of the British Common- 
wealth. 

A military alliance between these nations, 
now proposed, is good as far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. For any nation 
can walk out on a military alliance. But a 
permanent union will secure the safety of 
every member through a common foreign 
policy and joint defense forces. 


POWER AT ITS BIRTH 


The instant it is formed, such a union 
will have such overwhelming military 
strength that no aggressor would dare at- 
tack it. It will have all that it needs or 
wants, so that no other country need fear 
attack from it. It would have such vast 
resources as to make possible a wide area 
of a prosperity such as the world has never 
seen. That prosperity would be assured by 
mutual free'trade between the parts—as there 
is free trade between the States of the 
United States—by a common citizenship; by 
a single currency; and by the vast industrial 
development that protection of law over 
a wide area would induce. 

The United Nations, seeing aggression 
stopped by the impregnability of this great 
union, could go about its work of world- 
wide amelioration. 

The inhibitions of our enlightened democ- 
racy, of our Christian conscience, will not 
permit us to drop the atom bomb on Moscow 
in a preventive war. 

But our democractic enlightenment and 
Christian enthusiasm should impel us to do 
what we must do if we are to survive—un- 
leash a great counter moral offensive to roll 
back the tide of communism. 

We need an idea that will capture the 
imagination of the men of the Western World 
and light a torch that will give hope and 
inspiration to humanity in every land. 
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The great union is that idea. It is not 
too little—it is the most we can do even 
as it is the least that will guarantee our 
survival. Let it not come too late. 

And any time but now will be too late. 








Atheism Wins Over Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to an editorial appearing in the Pueblo 
Star-Journal, of Pueblo, Colo., entitled 
“Atheism Wins Over Religion.” This 
editorial comments on the recent Su- 
preme Court decision holding that the 
Bible could not be read in our public 
schools. I am sure this editorial ex- 
presses the sentiments of most American 
citizens. It follows: 


ATHEISM WINS OVER RELIGION 


The United States Supreme Court’s ruling 
that any religious reading in the public 
schools is unconstitutional is certainly put- 
ting the Holy Bible in a glass cage, so far as 
education is concerned. Everyone in school 
can hereafter look at the Bible, but no one 
dare read it in school because it would al- 
legedly mix up state and church. 

We say “In God we trust,” but for anyone 
to say anything about God in school and to 
read any passage out of the Bible is likely 
to offend an atheist or someone else, and 
therefore should not be done at all, according 
to the Supreme Court. 

So far as atheism is concerned, it is our 
opinion that a disbeliever in religion is 
also a disbeliever in our form of government 
because the two were brought to this country 
together and the Government guaranteed re- 
ligious freedom. 

But atheism is not a religion and therefore 
one who is an atheist has nothing to gripe 
about or to protest when it comes to religious 
freedom. 

The Supreme Court has already handed 
down rulings permitting the use of public 
funds for the subsidization of religious 
schools which are supported by private and 
church funds. It seems to us that there is 
great inconsistency in the two decisions. It 
seems right to use one person’s money by tax- 
ation to assist in the teaching of another 
person’s religious beliefs, but it is not all 
right to conduct a religious class in a public 
school because an atheist objects. Religion 
is what this country needs more of and if it 
is to be ignored in public schools, the vast 
majority of children may grow up without 
very much religion or faith. 

There has never been any disposition that 
we know of to compel a Catholic student to 
attend a reading of the Protestant Bible, nor 
compel a Jewish person to attend any func- 
tion where a Protestant Bible is read. As 
we understand it, Catholic students could 
read and hear Catholic Bibles, Jewish stu- 
dents could do the same, and so can Protes- 
tant students. So where is the harm, so long 
as each student is permitted to read and hear 
the Bible of his choice? 

There is a vast difference between teach- 
ing that one’s own concept of religious 
belief should exclude all other beliefs or 
variations of beliefs, and teaching that all 
religious beliefs are bona fide so far as each 
individual is concerned; and that each should 
be left to choose. But to arbitrarily claim 
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that all reference to any bible, the reading of 
any of its passages, or that the telling of any 
of its stories is contaminating to an atheist 
and therefore unconstitutional is certainly a 
far cry from the original conception of the 
separation of church and state, especially in 
a country which says “In God we trust.” 

Until such time as some people can learn 
that tolerance for religious views and customs 
is something which must work both ways we 
may expect there will be strife between cer- 
tain religious elements. 

So far as atheists are concerned, they are 
free to remain atheists; they are completely 
devoid of any religious beliefs and therefore 
have no grounds upon which to object to any 
use of the Bible in any public school. What 
America needs is more Bible reading and less 
atheism and less communism which disowns 
all religion. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer herewith for inclusion in the 
RecorpD a reprint of a broadcast by vet- 
eran news commentator George E. 
Reedy, over Station WOL on Monday, 
March 15, 1948, which shows the think- 
ing of some of our news commentators 
today on the subject of UMT and pre- 
paredness: 

Events of the past few days have tossed out 
the window what was once a major issue be- 
fore Congress. It is the highly controversial 
universal military training bill which Presi- 
dent Truman had near the top of his legis- 
lative program. 

Passage of the measure now would be 
merely a pious expression of hope that war is 
at least 5 or 10 years away. That is what the 
military experts were estimating a few 
months ago when they were pressing Congress 
for action. 

Now they feel the Nation is confronted 
with a grave situation that might easily be- 
come a crisis. In the face of this the univer- 
sal military training bill would be useless, It 
could not contribute to the country’s defense. 

Consequently a new concept is arising to 
take its place. It is the draft, which has been 
used in three of the wars fought by the United 
States. Only in this way, the military men 
argue, can an Army be raised in time for the 
possible crisis. 

So far only one man has mentioned the 
word out loud and even he used the milder 
term, “selective service.” He is former Sec- 
retary of State, James F. Byrnes, who called 
for reenactment of conscription in a speech 
last Saturday. 

Byrnes stressed that he was not basing his 
appeal on official information. But it is hard 
to forget that he is a close personal friend of 
President Truman. At the very least he 
would be sensitive to the President’s 





an administration desire for reenactment of 
selective service. Nevertheless the rumors 
are floating through Congress that it will 
come. Some of these rumors appear to have 
a foundation. 

From a realistic standpoint some action 
will have to be taken to strengthen our Army 
in the near future The United States is 
committed to resist Soviet aggression. That 
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commitment is apparently meaningless un- 
less we can back it up with force. 

So far, we can argue that Russia hasn’t 
tramped directly on any of our vital interests. 
We can say the countries she has swallowed 
have—by and large—been countries that 
historically were dominated by Russia any- 
way. 

But basically we know those are only argu- 
ments to explain our conduct. For each 
Communist victory brought the Soviet Union 
within closer striking distance of the democ- 
racies of western Europe. 

The fall of Czechoslovakia was the blow 
that made us realize our danger. The 
Czechs for centuries have been a freedom- 
loving people. They have had the sympathy 
of all Americans, in their gallant struggle 
for liberty. 

Now the Communists are in a position to 
strike at Italy. Should they succeed the 
Mediterranean will become a closed lake. 
We will be barred from southern Europe 
and the Middle East—lands vital to our 
existence. 

Italy is the point at which we must resist. 
We have little or no choice in the matter. 
If we are pushed out of that country it will 
be the same as being pushed out of Europe. 
The continent will then rapidly become a 
vast totalitarian state. 

To make the necessary resistance, we must 
have an army. We cannot rely on what we 
will have a few years from now. We must 
bank on what can be put in the field at once. 
It is for that reason that selective service 
has once more become an issue. 





As It Is in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Jackson 
Daily News, Jackson, Miss., of date of 
March 14, 1948: 


AS IT IS IN NEW YORK 


The attention of Senator IrvING Ives, Re- 
publican, New York, author of President Tru- 
man's South-hating legislation now pending 
in the Senate, is directed to the following 
article in the March 9 issue of the New York 
Journal and American, published in his home 
city: 

“Violence and crime in a number of Har- 
lem and Bronx schools reached a degree to- 
day that troubled police and worried officials 
of the board of education. 

“Interracial fights, beatings of children and 
teachers, hold-ups, shake-downs, and arson 
were among the offenses reported. 

“At one Harlem school, a small fire that 
was declared by the fire marshal to have 
been the work of teen-age pupils. 

“Police of the Simpson Street station are 
still seeking the six Negro girls, aged 12 to 
14, who last February 11 severely beat their 
gym teacher, Miss Kate Silverman, setting on 
her with rulers. 

“The attack, in the fourth-floor gym of 
Public School 60, Stebbins Avenue and East 
One Hundred and Sixty-third Street, Bronx, 
was so sudden that Miss Silverman, after 
several days of convalescence, could not rec- 
ognize the girls, or even be certain they were 
pupils of that school.” 

And that’s just one of many incidents daily 
reported by the New York press showing the 
result of practicing social equality and break- 
ing down the segregation barriers, 
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It goes to show that the New York Senator 
should do some cleaning in his own back yard 
before attempting to regulate social and po- 
litical matters in Southern States. 

Our Saviour said something about hypo- 
crites who should first cast the beam from 
their own eyes before attempting to take a 
mote from a brother's eye. 





Polish-American Congress Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der to insure the wider publicity it de- 
serves, I am pleased to include in the 
REcorD a radio address explaining the 
history and objectives of the Polish- 
American Congress, recently delivered 
by John A. Stanek, secretary, over Sta- 
tion WSPR, Springfield, Mass., on the 
Justice-for-Poland program: 


Fellow Americans, as secretary of the 
Polish-American Congress, representing and 
unifying 6,000,000 Americans of Polish de- 
scent, I am pleased at this opportunity to 
address you. I want to tell you briefly about 
the history and objectives of the Polish- 
American Congress. More especially, I want 
to report to you on some of the important 
activities which are being carried on to 
further our objectives. 

The main purpose of the congress, which 
was organized in 1944, was to help unify the 
American war effort and to work for a just, 
durable peace based on the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the concept of the four 
freedoms. Closest to our hearts, after our 
own American victory, was the restoration of 
a free, independent, and integral Poland— 
the land of our forefathers and the first to 
resist both Nazi and Soviet aggression. We 
were even then, in 1944, disturbed at the 
trends in Allied diplomacy which threatened 
the future of Poland and of all freedom-lov- 
ing peoples. We saw the dangers in the 
policy of appeasing Soviet Russia. 

Such a realistic attitude was unpopular 
and unfashionable at a time when we all 
were filled with the spirit of wartime co- 
operation. Nevertheless, the Polish-American 
Congress took the position that continued 
compromise with Soviet demands would only 
defeat the idealistic war aims of the truly 
democratic nations. We maintained that 
the principles which had given hope to the 
suffering peoples of the world should not be 
sacrificed on the altar of wartime expediency. 
Our warnings were unheeded, but our fears 
have been justified. 

In all of its activities and statements since 
1944, the Congress has repeatedly called for 
adherence to the Atlantic Charter and re- 
spect for the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
will live. As many of you know, we have 


been especially vigorous in our criticism of 
the Yalta agreement, which gave almost half 
of Poland’s territory to Soviet Russia and 
set the stage for complete Communist domi- 
nation of the anti-Communist Polish people 

The once face-saving provision for ‘he 
Allies in the Yalta agreement was that guar- 
anteeing free and unfettered elections in Po- 
land. But this provision which gave one 
ray of hope for the preservation of Pclish 
independence was doomed by Allied recog- 
nition of a Communist-dominated provision- 
al government. It was finally and ruth 


lessly violated in January 1947 by means of 
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political terror, threats, violence, and falsi- 
fied election results which completely dis- 
torted the true wishes of the Polish people. 
Since then the last remnants of political op- 
position have been crushed in Poland, and 
the Communist grip has tightened on all 
aspects of Polish life. 

Vhat has happened in Poland has also 
occurred in the other countries of central 
and eastern Europe. Like Poland, they had 
hoped and expected to regain their freedom 
after the dark, horrible years of the Second 
World War. Instead, all of them now find 
themselves betrayed and lost behind the 
iron curtain. They are lands of despair 
and disappointment, where government dic- 
tatorship and the dreaded secret police ride 
roughshod over human rights and all demo- 
cratic values and concepts. They are coun- 
tries whose foreign policies are dictated from 
the Kremlin and whose economic systems are 
being hammered into the Marxist pattern to 
serve as obedient links in the Soviet scheme 
of things. 

The tragic loss of liberty in Poland and the 
other Communist-dominated countries is 
the result of planned, postwar aggression 
on the part of Soviet Russia. In concessions 
and agreements made at Teheran, Yalta, 
San Francisco, Moscow, Potsdam, and else- 
where, we unwittingly opened the gates and 
smoothed the way for the Red push. The 
Communist aggressors took quick advan- 
age of these opportunities and then pro- 
ceeded to violate all pledges which we had 
hoped would safeguard the independence 
and integrity of those nations. 

This, briefly, is the background of events 
against which the Polish-American Congress 
has functioned since 1944. We have worked 
continually for the protection of American 
security and the restoration of freedom else- 
where in the world. We have repeatedly dis- 
closed to the American public the trve facts 
about conditions in Poland and the other 
enslaved nations. We have maintained con- 
stant vigilance, pointing out to the American 
public and Government the dangers that 
lurked along our diplomatic path. Finally, 
we have taken the stand that violations of 
wartime agreements by Soviet Russia and 
her satellites have completely destroyed the 
validity of those agreements as a basis of 
international relations. 

In recent months the congress has in- 
tensified and expanded its efforts to inform 
the American people abcut the tragedy of 
Polend and what it means to the United 
States and the rest of the world. This pro- 
gram will continue to increase in scope and 
momentum, using all possible media of in- 
formation to acquaint our fellow Americans 
with the true state of world affairs. 

Main emphasis in the past work of the 
Polish-American Congress has been on the 
restoration of a ‘free, independent, and in- 
tegral Poland. This, of course, is still the 
ultimate, long-range objective. The force of 
world events, however, has linked the fate of 
Poland with the fate of all other enslaved 
nations. 

The congress now guides itself by the 
principle that the best way to help Poland 
and all other dominated countries is to take 
the firm stand against the over-all, subversive 
forces that threaten freedom everywhere. 
Convinced that communism has replaced 
fascism as the active, sinister menace to 
world security, the congress is now mobiliz- 
ing its efforts and _ resources to help 
strengthen American democracy and check 
the spread of Communist influence here and 
abroad. 

To’accomplsh these objectives, the Polish- 
American Congress has sponsored formation 
of the Committee to Stop World Communism, 
which hopes to gain the full support of the 
American public. This committee is headed 
by Arthur Bliss Lane, of Washington, D. C., 
former United States Ambassador to Poland, 
and Judge Blair F. Gunther, prominent civic 
leader in Pittsburgh. Composed of repre- 


Sentative American leaders in all parts of 
the country, the committee is launching a 
Nation-wide program to enlist the suppert 
of all groups and individuals who are opposed 
to tyranny in any form. 

Principal aims of the Committee to Stop 
World Communism are: To arouse the Amer- 
ican people to the treachery of communism 
in Poland and other countries of Europe; to 
build public opinion in support of policies 
that will check communism; to unify Amer- 
icans whose ancestors came from the coun- 
tries now under the heel of Soviet influence 
in this fight against the spread of commu- 
hism here and abroad; to give hope to the 
democratic forces in Poland and elsewhere 
through welfare services, information, and 
moral support; to seek the restoration of in- 
dependence to Poland—the keystone of 
Communist domination in Europe—and to 
all other enslaved nations; to expose and 
prevent Communist fifth-column infiltration 
in the United States, especially among va- 
rious national and labor groups, and, finally, 
to prevent another war by taking the firm, 
positive stand that will completely dis- 
courage any potential aggressors. 

Another important and interesting devel- 
opment in recent activities of the Polish- 
American Congress was the historic agree- 
ment with Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk, former 
Polish Premier who was marked for death 
by the Warsaw regime but who escaped to 
continue the fight for Polish liberty. Officials 
of the congress last December held a 2-day 
conference in Chicago with Mr. Mikolajczyk 
and two of his colleagues in the Presidium 
of the Polish Peasant Party. This resulted 
in the now-famous “Chicago Agreement.” 

Our accord included, among other points, 
these definite declarations: The bloody Com- 
munist dictatorship forced upon Poland calls 
for unity of all forces to act toward restora- 
tion of Polish freedom and for action to 
combat communism as the greatest menace 
to the world in general and to the security 
of the United States. 

The Warsaw regime is not the true rep- 
resentative of the Polish nations, but is a 
foreign agency foisted upon Poland through 
false elections. 

The Yalta pact, in which Poland had no 
voice, was an evil to begin with, and failure 
to carry out the provision for free and un- 
fettered elections dealt the final blow and 
deprived all Poland of independence. 

The defense of Poland’s western bound- 
aries is the paramount duty, regardless of 
political convictions. Any rebirth of Ger- 
man imperialism, which would be a danger 
to Poland, the United States, and the whole 
world, must be prevented. 

In addition, Mr. Mikolajczyk and his col- 
leagues commended the Polish-American 
Congress for its past work on behalf of Po- 
land, and they expressed the conviction that 
cooperation between the congress and the 
true leaders of the Polish Peasant Party will 
help the cause of Poland in large measure. 

As a result of this significant meeting Mr. 
Mikolajezyk is now cooperating with the 
Polish-American Congress and the Commit- 
tee to Stop World Communism. His first 
major address in this country, sponsored by 
the committee, was given on January 25, 
before the capacity audience in the Chicago 
Civic Opera House, where hundreds were 
turned away. Since then he has spoken 
under auspices of a number of the congress’ 
State divisions. In these and other activities 
Mr. Mikolajczyk is assisting us in our efforts 
to make the American people realize what has 
actually happened behind the iron curtain— 
and what could happen in the rest of Europe, 
in this country, and throughout the world. 

The Polish-American Congress will con- 
tinue, expand, and intensify these efforts. 
We shall never relax in our campaign to 
strengthen American security and oppose 
those who would undermine it. We shall 
never relent in our crusade to revive the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the 
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concept of the four freedoms. With God's 
help, the conscience of mankind will one day 
restore peace and freedom to Poland and the 
other manacled nations of the world. 





Republican Committee Opposes Civil 
Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith a resolution of the Republican 
State Executive Committee of Texas, 
which speaks for itself. It at least shows 
that somebody else is opposed to this pro- 
posed civil-rights program other than 
southern Democrats. But this is indic- 
ative of something more than party 
alinement. An investigation would show 
that a good percentage of the Repub- 
licans in Texas were once northern Re- 
publicans. They have come South and 
learned first hand what southerners al- 
ready knew. More than that, Mr. 
Speaker, I dare say that the people of 
the so-called North are not in anywise 
as enthusiastic for this program as the 
politicians. Most thinking Americans, 
whether in the North, South, East, or 
West, realize the impossibility of achiev- 
ing the goal of improving the lot of 
minority groups, such as the Negro, by 
a legislative miracle. The resolution 
follows: 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the 62 
members of the Republican State Execu- 
tive Committee of the State of Texas at 
meeting held in Houston, February 16, 1948 


The President of the United States has 
asked of the Congress Federal legislation for 
a so-called Fair Employment Practices Act, 
for a Federal antilynching bill, for an anti- 
poll-tax law, and for Federal legislation for- 
bidding segregation or so-called Jim Crow 
practices. 

The Republicans of Texas, speaking 
through their State Executive Committee, 
condemn each and all of the proposed laws 
because such legislation would constitute 
serious and flagrant violation of our funda- 
mental principles of local self-government 
and States’ rights, and would dangerously in- 
crease the powers of autocratic and central- 
ized Federal Government. 

No such legislation could be possibly so 
drawn as to equitably and fairly apply to 
States with as divergent social and economic 
conditions as, for instance, those of the deep 
South and those of New England. 

Such legislation, if enacted, would tend to 
increase and enhance racial feelings and 
prejudices in the South, without the slight- 
est corresponding and corrective benefits or 
advantages. 

The results would inevitably be obstruction 
and delay in the social and economic adjust- 
ment being, under the most difficult condi- 
tions, gradually but surely worked out in the 
South, 

We appeal to the President to cease using 
such appeals to racial prejudice for hoped-for 
political advantage when he full well knows 
that the proposed legislation, if enacted, 
could only result in further complications 
and rendering more difficult of solution the 
problems involved, 
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A Crisis in Foreign Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN McDOWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by George E. Reedy: 


The No. 1 question in Washington today 
is: What will President Truman tell Con- 
eress tomorrow? For the moment, it is a 
question without an answer. At least only 
a few people know the answer—and they 
aren't telling. 

President Truman’s announcement that 
he will address both Houses on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, caught everyone by surprise. 
Even his legislative leaders and his intimate 
congressional friends were given no advance 
notice. 

At the moment there is plenty of specula- 
tion. Almost anything can be—and is heard 
in the Halls of Congress. It runs from pre- 
dictions that he will urge passage of uni- 
versal military training to predictions that 
he will call for a draft. 

But it should be stressed that it is all 
speculation. Even those who are doing it 
will admit that. They are just trying to 
figure out the possibilities. There are only 
so many, and they have very different 
boundaries. 

The chief limitation is that in the field 
of foreign affairs America is skating on thin 
ice. Mistakes at the moment would be fatal. 
At this time in our history every decision 
must be carefully thought out in advance. 

Consequently, it is fairly certain the Presi- 
dent will not ask Congress for anything he 
cannot get. It would be disastrous for him 
to do so. A congressional rebuff of Mr. Tru- 
man would be interpreted abroad as a sign 
that this country is divided. 

It is difficult to make even the usual 
guesses as to what Congress will do at the 
moment. The present situation has sprung 
forth full blown within the past few days. 
There has not been enough time for clear 
sentiments to jell. 

It is highly problematical that Congress 
would agree to reenact the draft. It would 
do so only if it were firmly convinced that 
the Nation is in danger of war. Perhaps Mr. 
Truman can convince the legislators that 
danger is present. 

The same thing would be true of any pro- 
posals to supply military aid to any nation 
threatened by the Communist advance. Con- 
gress would have to be shown that this is a 
matter of vital military necessity, before tak- 
ing any such steps. 

Just incidentally, the President will have 
to move very carefully, if he wants to keep 
the Marshall plan alive. Should what is de- 
cribed as a “grave situation,” become a 
crisis, European relief will become a thing 
f the past. 

Several legislators are already posing a 
question—and the question is a very proper 
ne. “Why should Congress enact the Mar- 
shall plan if the Nation is on the brink of 
war” they are asking. It will be hard to 
answer. 

The Marshall plan is supposed to be our 
substitute for a real, down-to-earth shoot- 
ing war. It was advanced as a method for 
bringing peace back to the world, by re- 
building shattered Europe. A majority of 
the Senate has been convinced it is wise. 

But it certainly would not be wise to re- 
build Europe when we are so close to a war. 
A war that will shatter it some more. We 


can do one or the other, but we can’t do 
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both. There is no sense in trying to kid our- 
selves on that score. 

It will be a grave moment when the Pres- 
ident appears before Congress tomorrow. He 
will be confronted with some harrowing 
choices. In the interests of the whole Na- 
tion may he call upon all his reserves of 
wisdom and knowledge when he speaks. 





Federal-Aid Highway Program Must Be 
Continued—H. R. 5863 Filed by Con- 
gressman Estes Kefauver Will Make 


Federal-Aid Program for Federal High- 


ways, Secondary, Rural, and Urban 
Roads Permanent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, March 15, I filed a bill, H. R. 
5863, to make permanent the Federal 
Aid to Roads Act. The present act, 
which was passed in 1944, authorized a 
Federal-aid program for 3 years. This 
program will expire on June 30, 1948, 
unless renewed. 

The bill which I have filed establishes 
a permanent Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. It includes provisions for sec- 
ondary, rural, farm-to-market, and ur- 
ban roads, in addition to federally des- 
ignated highways. Several other provi- 
sions are included in the bill which are 
improvements in the old law. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, the bill H. R. 
5863 is as follows: 


A bill to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for the construction of 
highways and rural roads, to provide for 
the immediate preparation of plans, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That, when used in this 
act, unless the context indicates otherwise— 

The term “construction” means the super- 
vising, inspecting, actual building, and all 
expenses incidental to the construction or 
reconstruction of a highway, including lo- 
cating, surveying, and mapping, costs of 
rights-of-way, and elimination of hazards of 
railway-grade crossings. 

The term “urban area” means an area in- 
cluding and adjacent to a municipality or 
other urban place, of 5,000 or more, the popu- 
lation of such included municipality or other 
urban place to be determined by the latest 
available Federal census. The boundaries of 
urban areas, as defined herein, will be fixed 
by the State highway department of each 
State subject to the approval of the Public 
Roads Administration. 

The term “rural areas” means all areas of 
the State not included in “urban areas.” 

The term “secondary and feeder roads” 
means roads in rural areas, including farm- 
to-market roads, rural-mail routes, and 
school-bus routes, and not on the Federal- 
aid system. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Federal Highway Act, ap- 
proved November 9, 1921, as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $550,000,000 a 
year: Provided, That of the sums authorized 
to be appropriated for the first of such fiscal 
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years $100,000,000 may be appropriated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act to 
become available immediately upon appor- 
tionment of the authorization for said fiscal 
year for the making of surveys and plans and 
for construction. 

Sec. 3. The sum authorized in section 2 
for each year shall be available for expendi- 
tures as follows: 

(a) $225,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system. 

(b) $200,000,000 for projects on the prin- 
cipal secondary and feeder roads, including 
farm-to-market roads, rural free delivery 
mail and public-school bus routes, either 
outside of municipalities or inside of munic- 
ipalities of less than 5,000 population: Pro- 
vided, That these funds shall be expended 
on a system of such roads selected by the 
county supervisors, county commis 
or other appropriate county road officials in 
cooperation with the State highway depart- 
ments and the Commissioner of Public 
Roads: Provided further, That in any State 
having a population density of more than 
200 per square mile, as shown by the latest 
available Federal census, the said system 
may be selected by the State highway de- 
partment with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads without regard to in- 
cluded municipal boundaries: Provided fur- 
ther, That any of such funds for secondary 
and feeder roads which are apportioned to 
a State in which all public roads and high- 
ways are under the control and supervision 
of the State highway department may, if the 
State highway department and the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads jointly agree that 
such funds are not needed for secondary and 
feeder roads, be expended for projects in 
such State on the Federal-aid highway 
system. 

(c) $125,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system in urban areas. 

Sec. 4. After making the deductions for 
administration, research, and investigations 
as provided in section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921, the sums authorized shall 
be apportioned as follows: 

(a) The $225,000,000 per year available for 
projects on the Federal-aid highway system 
shall be apportioned among the States as 
provided in section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act. 

(b) The $200,000,000 per year available for 
projects on the secondary and feeder roads 
shall be apportioned among the States in 
the following manner: One-third in the 
ratio which the area of each State bears to 
the total area of all the States; one-third 
in the ratio which the rural population of 
each State bears to the total rural population 
of all the States, as shown by the Federal 
census of 1940; and one-third in the ratio 
which the mileage of rural delivery and star 
routes in each State bears to the total mile- 
age of rural delivery and star routes in all 
the States: Provided, That no State shall 
receive less than one-half of 1 percent of 
each year’s allotment under subsection (a) 
and this subsection. The amount iilable 
to each State under section 3 (b) shall, upon 
the counties of said State complying with 
law and other requirements, be apportioned 
to the said counties or to the use of said 
counties in their road program as herein de- 
fined in the following manner: One-third in 
the ratio which the area of each county 
bears to the total area of the State; one- 
third in the ratio which the rural population 
of each county bears to the total rural popu- 
lation of all the counties of the State, as 
shown by the latest Federal census; and 
one-third in the ratio which the mileage of 
rural delivery and star routes in each county 
bears to the total mileage of rural delivery 
and star routes in all the counties of the 
State. 

(c) The $125,000,000 per year available for 

rojects on highways in urban areas shall 

e apportioned among the States in the ratio 
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which the population in municipalities and 
other urban places, of five thousand or more, 
in each State bears to the total population 
in municipalities and other urban places, of 
five thousand or more, in all the States as 
shown by the latest available Federal census: 
Provided, That Connecticut and Vermont 
towns shall be considered municipalities re- 
gardless of their incorporated status. 

(d) Any sums apportioned to any State 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
available for expenditure in that State for 
one year after the close of the fiscal year for 
which such sums are authorized, and any 
amount so apportioned remaining unexpend- 
ed at the end of such period shall lapse: 
Provided, That such funds shall be deemed 
to have been expended if covered by formal 
agreement with the Commissioner of Public 
Roads for the improvement of a specific 
project as provided by this act. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Federal share payable on 
account of any project provided for by the 
funds made available under the foregoing 
provisions of this act shall not exceed 50 
percent of the construction cost thereof other 
than costs of rights-of-way, and as to costs 
of rights-of-way shall not exceed one-third of 
such costs: Provided, That in the case of any 
State containing unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands and nontaxable Indian 
lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 5 per- 
cent of the total area of all lands therein, 
the Federal share shall be increased in each 
of the three postwar years by a percentage of 
the remaining cost equal to the percentage 
that the area of all such lands in such State 
is of its total area: Provided further, That 
the entire construction cost of projects for 
the elimination of hazards of railway-high- 
way crossings, including the separation or 
protection of grades at crossings, the recon- 
struction of existing railroad grade crossing 
structures, and the relocation of highways to 
eliminate grade crossings, may be paid from 
Federal funds, except that not more than 
50 percent of the right-of-way and property 
damage costs, paid from public funds, on 
any such project, may be paid from Federal 
funds: Provided jurther, That not more than 
10 percent of the sums apportioned to any 
State under the terms of this act for each 
of such postwar fiscal years shall be used for 
such railway-highway projects, to be ex- 
pended in accordance with the Federal High- 
way Act, as amended and supplemented, and 
the provisions of this section. 

(b) Any railway involved in any project for 
the elimination of hazards of railway-high- 
way crossings paid for in whole or in part 
from funds made available under this act, 
shall be liable to the United States for a 
sum bearing the same ratio to the net bene- 
fit received by such railway from such proj- 
-ect that the Federal funds expended on such 
project bear to the total cost of such project. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the net 
benefit received by a railway from any such 
project shall be deemed to be the amount by 
which the reasonable value of the total bene- 
fits received by it from such project exceeds 
the amount paid by it (including the rea- 
sonable value of any property rights con- 
tributed by it) toward the cost of such 
project; and in no case shall the total bene- 
fits to any railway or railways be deemed to 
have a reasonable value in excess of 10 per- 
cent of the cost of any such project. The 
liability of any railway to the United States 
with respect to any such project may be dis- 
charged by paying to the United States, 
within 6 months after the completion of such 
project, such amount as the Commissioner 
of Public Roads determines to be the amount 
of such liability. Any such determination 
of the Commissioner shall be made on the 
basis of recommendations made to him by 
the State highway department and on the 
basis of such other information and investi- 
gation, if any, as the Commissioner deems 


necessary or proper. If any such railway 
has failed so to discharge its liability to the 
United States with respect to any project 
within 6 months after the completion there- 
of, the Commissioner of Public Roads shall 
request the Attorney General to institute 
proceedings against such railroad for the 
recovery of the amount for which it is liable 
under this subsection. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to bring such proceedings 
on behalf of the United States in the appro- 
priate district court of the United States, 
and the United States shall be entitled in 
such proceedings to recover such sums as it 
is considered and adjudged by the court that 
such railway is liable for in the premises. 
Any amounts paid to or recovered by the 
United States under this subsection shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec. 6. If the Commissioner of Public 
Roads shall determine that it is necessary 
for the expeditious completion of projects 
undertaken pursuant to this act, he may 
advance to any State from funds heretofore 
or hereafter made available the Federal share 
of the cost thereof to enable the State high- 
way department to make prompt payments 
for work as it progresses: Provided, That such 
State, after June 30, 1948, does not divert 
to other than highway uses road user reve- 
nues in violation of section 12 of the High- 
way Act of June 18, 1934. The funds so ad- 
vanced shall be deposited in a special trust 
account by the State treasurer, or other State 
official authorized under the laws of the 
State to receive Federal-aid highways funds, 
to be disbursed solely upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the State highway department for 
work actually performed in accordance with 
plans, specifications, and estimates approved 
by the Public Roads Administration under 
the provisions of this act. Any unexpended 
balances of funds so advanced shall be re- 
turned to the credit of the appropriation 
from which the funds have been advanced: 
Provided further, That any advance made 
to any State under the provisions of this sec- 
tion and not repaid shall be deducted from 
any apportionment allocated to such State 
under the provisions of this act for the year 
next succeeding the year in which such ad- 
vance is made, and no agreement made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 2 
of this act shall be valid for any pro rata 
share of the cost of construction in excess of 
such apportionment less such advance. 

Sec. 7. There shall be designated within 
the continental United States a National 
System of Interstate Highways not exceed- 
ing 40,000 miles in total extent so located 
as to connect by routes, as direct as prac- 
ticable, the principal metropolitan areas, 
cities, and industrial centers, to serve the 
national defense, and to connect at suit- 
able border points with routes of continental 
importance in the Dominion of Canada and 
the Republic of Mexico. The routes of the 
National System of Interstate Highways shall 
be selected by joint action of the State high- 
way departments of each State and the ad- 
joining States, as provided by the Federal 
Highway Act of November 9, 1921, for the 
selection of the Federal-aid system. All 
highways or routes included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways as finally ap- 
proved, if not already included in the Federal- 
aid highway system, shall be added to said 
system without regard to any mileage limi- 
tation. 

Sec. 8. With the approval of the Federal 
Works Administrator, not to exceed 114 per- 
cent of the amount apportioned for any year 
to any State under the Federal Highway Act, 
as amended and supplemented, except sec- 
tions 2 and 23 thereof, shall hereafter be 
used with or without State funds for sur- 
veys, plans, engineering, aud economic in- 
vestigations of projects for future construc- 
tion in such State, on the Federal-aid high- 
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way system and extensions thereof within 
municipalities, on secondary or feeder roads, 
urban highways or grade-crossing elimina- 
tions, and for highway research necessary in 
connection therewith. 

Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 23 of the Federal High- 
way Act (42 Stat. 218), as amended and sup- 
plemented, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of $25,000,000 for the first postwar fiscal 
year and a like amount for each of the second 
and third postwar fiscal years; and (2) for 
forest development roads and trails the sum 
of $12,500,000 for the first postwar fiscal 
year and a like amount for each of the sec- 
ond and third postwar fiscal years: Provided, 
That the apportionment for forest highways 
in Alaska shall be for each year $1,500,000 
and that such additional amount as other- 
wise would have been apportioned to Alaska 
for each of said years shall be apportioned 
among those States, including Puerto Rico, 
whose forest highway apportionment for 
such year otherwise would be less than 1 
percent of the entire apportionment for 
forest highways for that year. 

Sec. 10. (a) For the construction, recon- 
struction, improvement, and maintenance of 
roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in national parks, monuments, and 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service, including areas authorized to 
be established as national parks and monu- 
ments, and national park and monument 
approach roads authorized by the act of 
January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 1053), as amended, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $12,750,000, to become avail- 
able at the rate of $4,250,000 a year for each 
of the three successive postwar fiscal years. 

(b) For the construction and maintenance 
of parkways, to give access to national parks 
and national monuments, or to become con- 
necting sections of a national parkway plan, 
over lands to which title has been trans- 
ferred to the United States by the States 
or by private individuals, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$30,000,090, to become available at the rate 
of $10,000,000 a year for each of the three 
successive postwar fiscal years. 

(c) For the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of Indian reservation roads 
and bridges and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $6,000,000 for the first postwar fiscal 
year and a like amount for each of the sec- 
ond and third postwar fiscal years: Provided, 
That the location, type, and design of all 
roads and bridges constructed shall be ap- 
proved by the Public Roads Administration 
before any expenditures are made thereon, 
and all such construction shall be under the 
general supervision of the Public Roads 
Administration. 

Sec. 11. Federal highway funds shall not 
be used for the reconstruction or relocation 
of any highway giving access to an airport 
(if such airport has been constructed or 
extended after the date of enactment of 
this act), or for the reconstruction or reloca- 
tion of any highway which has been or may 
be closed or the usefulness of which has been 
or may be impaired by the location or con- 
struction of any airport (if such airport has 
been constructed or extended after the date 
of enactment of this act), unless, prior to 
such extension or construction, as the case 
may be, the State highway department and 
the Public Roads Administration have con- 
curred with the officials in charge of the air- 
port that the location of such airport or ex- 
tension thereof and the consequent recon- 
struction or relocation of the highway are in 
the public interest. 

Sec. 12. On any highway or street here- 
after constructed with Federal aid in any 
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cies which will plunge the whole world into 


State, the location, form, and character of 
informational, regulatory, and warning signs, 
curb and pavement or other markings, and 
traffic signals installed or placed by any 
public authority, or other agency, shall be 
subject to the approval of the State highway 
department with the concurrence of the 
Public Roads Administration; and the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads is hereby directed 
to concur only in such installations as will 
promote the safe and efficient utilization of 
the highways. 

Src. 13. If any section, subsection, or other 
provision of this act or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this act and the appli- 
cation of such section, subsection, or other 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 14. This act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1948.” 

FIVE-HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR ANNUAL 
INCREASE FOR RURAL ROADS 


The present law provides for Federal 
participation to the extent of $500,000,- 
000 annually. The bill which I have 
filed would increase this amount to 
$550,000,000. This increase would be 
added to the appropriation of $150,000,- 
000 which is authorized for projects on 
principal secondary and feeder roads, in- 
cluding farm-to-market roads, rural- 
free-delivery-mail and public-school-bus 
routes either outside municipalities or 
inside municipalities of less than 5,000 
population. 

The bill thus would make $225,000,000 
available for the Federal-aid highway 
system, $200,000,000 annually for sec- 
ondary roads, and $125,000,000 for roads 
in urban areas. The amounts provided 
by Federal aid would be matched by State 
and county contributions. 

The bill also undertakes to put in force 
amendments which I offered when the 
Federal Aid to Roads Act was up for 
consideration in 1944, 

COUNTY OFFICIALS WILL HAVE MORE AUTHORITY 
IN PROGRAM 

It would change the present law by 
giving the county road officials the pri- 
Mary say as to how the funds are to be 
expended on rural roads in their coun- 
ties. Their program would have to be 
approved, however, by the State highway 
department and the Federal Highway 
Administrator. As matters now stand 
the plans are prepared by the State high- 
way commission and the county officials 
have little choice in the final decisions. 

RURAL-ROAD FUNDS TO BE DIVIDED EQUALLY 

BET'VEEN COUNTIES 

Another provision contained in the bill 
which I have filed sets up a definite for- 
nula for the distribution of rural- and 
Se condary-road funds among the counties 
oi the various States. The formula is 
based upon area road mileage and popu- 
lation. In this way each county would 
be assured a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion and would be assured of receiving 
its fair and equitable share of the sec- 
ondary-road fund. The formula for the 
distribution by the counties is the same 
as the one used for distribution among 
the States. The Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1944 has met with great success. 
The States and counties have cooperated 
fully but only a beginning in road build- 
ing and improvement has been made. 
Increased traffic conditions and the ne- 
cessity of a secondary- and rural-road 


program and the improvement of roads 
and streets in municipalities make it 
imperative that the program be con- 
tinued and made permanent. This in- 
vestment in the road system of our coun- 
try is a necessary undertaking that will 
pay great dividends. 

Today the people are demanding bet- 
ter roads. I wish to congratulate Mr. 
Thomas McDonald and his associates in 
the Public Roads Administration and the 
Roads Committees in Congress on their 
foresight in advocating a continuing 
road program. Great highways through- 
out the country are necessary to handle 
the increased volume of traffic. Second- 
ary, State, and rural roads are a neces- 
sary part of this system. The Federal 
Government has wisely established the 
principle of aiding in the construction 
of these secondary roads. Farmers must 
have good roads to get their products to 
market. The people who live in rural 
sections are entitled to roads that can be 
traveled at all seasons of the year. They 
should not be subjected to mud in the 
winter and dust in the summer. Many 
small cities and municipalities are suffer- 
ing because of inadequate streets and 
highways. Most of the traffic through 
these cities originates elsewhere, so a 
Federal problem is involved, 

I think the Federal aid to roads pro- 
gram is one of the most worthwhile pro- 
grams that has been adopted during re- 
cent years. The amount tobe done is so 
great that the program must be made 
permanent. 





World Conditions and Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a summary of 
my recent remarks before the Congre- 
gation Shaarei Zedeck at Clinton, Mass., 
Sunday, March 14, 1948: 


WORLD CONDITIONS AND PALESTINE 


(Remarks in part cof Congressman Puiuip J. 
Puitemn before Congregation Shaarei Ze- 
deck Sunday, March 14, 1948) 


Speaking before a largely attended meeting 
of the Men’s Club of the Congregation Shaarei 
Zedeck, Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN de- 
plored the wave of war hysteria which is 
sweeping the Nation. 

“While we cannot possibly minimize the 
gravity of the international situation, par- 
ticularly our relations with Russia, it is 
most unfortunate that those who are seeking 
to militarize the country—war or no war— 
and those who are eager to enact the Mar- 
shall plan before it has been carefully con- 
sidered by the Congress, should move at 
this time to incite the American people into 
a@ crisis psychology for war. 

The situation is bad enough without mak- 
ing it worse. It might be well to utilize eco- 
nomic measures to check aggression through 
collective action of the demccracies; it might 
be well to institute a real cffensive for peace 
through cooperation and genuine collective 
security before adopting rash, hysterical poli- 
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another war. Let us keep our feet on the 
ground, whatever we do at this juncture. Let 
us use sOund considered judgment in deal- 
ing with this disturbing impassé in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet. 

The local Congressman analyzed world con- 
ditions at length and traced the steady en- 
croachment by communism and totalitarian- 
ism and other un-American forms of col- 
lectivism which he declared, “have wrecked 
the economies and destroyed the hope, in- 
centive and initiative of practically every 
European nation.” “If we yield to this pres- 
sure and this trend away from democracy 
and free enterprise, we will merely invi 
to the United States the same privation, 
hardship, want, and low standards which Eu- 
ropean nations are suffering,” he said. 

“In country after country,” he declared, 
“freedom is being extinguished. One nation 
after another is losing its cherished freedom. 
Most unfortunate and pitiable of all. are 
those nations which are losing their free- 
dom at their own hands. Whether com- 
munism has proceeded too far in these na- 
tions to permit the United States to re- 
habilitate them through present aid pro- 
posals is certainly debatable, but assistance 
we render must be based upon two con- 
siderations—first, self-help and their own 
willingness to throw off the curse of radical 
social doctrines, and secondly, the capacity 
of our own Nation to assist without in- 
flicting damage, harm, and detriment to our 
own productive economy and the health and 
welfare of our own people.” 

“Freedom and self-determination do not 
exist for all people except the Jewish people. 
Freedom is a great universal natural prin- 
ciple, God-given in character, and an in- 
alienable right of every people and every 
living human being. That is why in determ- 
ining and resolving these great world ques- 
tions we must cling tenaciously to the doc- 
trines and guaranties of the American Con- 
stitution as well as our professed war aims. 
If we really meant what we said when we 
gave effect to the Atlantic Charter, then 
we must support the aspirations of every 
people for freedom and self-determination 
and that means the Jewish people as well a 
every other. Our Nation and the Unit 
Nations, if it is to be more than mere la 
ing stock, if it is to be an effective instru 
ment for maintaining the peace, must se¢ 
and strive to carry out the basic guaranti 
of a free world expressed in its charter 
implicit in the sacrifices made in the grea 
war. 

“The question of a free Jewish Common- 
wealth in Palestine is not a new idea It 
had. the sanction and approval of the Ameri- 
can Government and pecple as long ¢ 
the Balfour declaration which was agreed to 
solemnly by Great Britain and approved by 
virtually every nation. 

“Let it be said that our own Nation shall 
never renounce the cause of freedom, that 
we are ready to send a message of hope, in- 
spiration and assistance to all those strug- 
gling to be delivered from oppression, the 
Jewish people as weil as every other. 

“These problems are difficult but by no 
means impossible of solution. Wise, expe- 
rienced, just statesmen adhering to funda- 
mentals and seeking peace instead of war 
can work them out and bring the disordered 
world back to sanity. But there must be a 
strong vigorous foreign policy which: will 
enunciate clearly and unmistakably to Rus- 
sia and her puppets that tyranny over others 
and illegal unconscionable aggression can 
never and will never be substituted for the 
rule of law-arbitration, argument, persua- 
sion, justice and the instrumentalities of 
freedom and civilization.” 

Congressman PHILBIN also discussed the 
plight of the displaced persons and European 
relief measures and present effort f if 
Congress to deal with these 
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Forty-one Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives Join in 
Sending Letter to Secretary of State 
Marshall on Palestine Situation — 
Protest Lack of Vigor and Firmness by 
the United States in Support of Partition 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, 41 Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House have joined 
in sending a letter to Secretary of State 
Marshall protesting against activities on 
the part of the Department of State with 
reference to the sup vort cf the Palestine 
partition recommendation of the United 
Nations, and further seek a clarification 
of the present attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward the Palestine situation. 
The text of the letter of transmittal and 
the letter signed by forty-one Members 
of the Senate and House, as well as the 
list of signatories, follow: 

MARCH 10, 1948. 
Hon. Georce C. MARSHALL 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Forty-one Senators 
and Representatives, members of the Demo- 
cratic Party, have joined in sending the at- 
tached letter to you. They seek a clarifica- 
tion of present United States activities with 
reference to the Palestine situation. 

These Members of Congress have author- 
ized us to transmit the attached letter to you 
over their names. 

With assurances of esteem, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E, Murray, 
United States Senate. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
United States House of Representatives. 








CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1948. 
Hon. Greorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: While we are cog- 
nizant of your reply to the questions posed 
by other Members of Congress, we, the un- 
dersigned Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, feel the need for further 
clarification of the present attitude of your 
Department toward the situation presently 
existing in Palestine. While your statement 
is predicated on action of the United Nations, 
we realize, as you undoubtedly do, that the 
United Nations is no stronger than the sum 
of its members, and that it is incumbent 
upon the leading member nations to initiate 
action by that body wherever such action is 
indicated. Our Government has shown its 
full appreciation of this fact, as witness the 
initiative taken by it on several occasions 
where gross abuses called for United Nations 
action. 

From the theoretical viewpoint, your an- 
swers might allay the rising fears that the 
United Nations decision on Palestine is being 
sabotaged, but the confusion has not been 
cleared away by the approach which does 
not attack the heart of the actual conditions 
existing in Palestine. 


The events which have taken place since 
the United Nations decision have caused us 
considerable concern. Naturally, the violent 
opposition of the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem and 
his adherents is most deplorable, but this 
was only to be expected. More serious is the 
attitude of the Arab states, most of them 
members of the United Nations, who openly 
engage in acts of aggression against the 
neighboring country of Palestine. This is 
seriously emphasized by the Palestine Com- 
mission in its report to the Security Council. 
Similarly, it is most regrettable that the 
British Government, while refusing to facili- 
tate the execution of the United Nations 
resolution, and while insisting on its sole 
and exclusive control of Palestine, is using 
its power of control in a manner hardly cal- 
culated to decrease Arab violence in that 
country. Again, this has been emphasized 
by the report to the Security Counc. 

In addition to the attitude which the 
United States Government displayed toward 
Palestine within the framework of the United 
Nations, we are perplexed by the steps which 
have or have not been taken by our Govern- 
ment unilaterally. We understand that, 
without being requested to do so by the 
United Nations, our Government has pro- 
hibited the export of arms to the Middle East, 
irrespective of whether such arms are to be 
used to defy the United Nations decision, or 
on the contrary, to uphold it. We are unable 
to accept the explanation that this action 
was taken in the belief that it would dis- 
courage armed conflict in Palestine. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that Arab 
bands, supported by neighboring Arab states, 
are supplied out of stocks made available to 
those states by our own Government in the 
past, and by the British Government at pres- 
ent. To refuse export licenses to the Jewish 
defense forces in Palestine could obviously 
have no other result than to increase the 
cdds against the Jewish defenders of the 
United Nations decision. We are surprised 
that such a policy could have been inaugu- 
rated by the American Government on its 
own initiative, and that it is still being main- 
tained. 

Reports have reached us of other activities 
by the United States Government which can 
hardly be taken as an indication of either a 
sympathetic or even a neutral attitude to- 
ward the problem of implementing the 
United Nations resolution. We hear that, 
while refraining from any representation to 
the British Government in favor of the im- 
mediate admission into Palestine of a large 
number of Jewish immigrants or in favor of 
opening a Palestine port to Jewish immigra- 
tion on February 1st, as recommended in the 
United Nations decision, informal representa- 
tions by the United States Government have 
been made to certain foreign governments 
and to the Jewish agency for Palestine with a 
view to slowing dowii such immigration. An- 
other example of what we have in mind are 
the series of announcements by the Depart- 
ment of State and by the American Consul 
General in Jerusalem, indicating that the 
American Government disapproves of indi- 
vidual American citizens joining the Jewish 
defense force Haganah to defend the Jewish 
population of Palestine against attack. We 
do not recall that similar action was taken 
either in 1914 or in 1940 when thousands of 
American citizens volunteered to defend 
what they believed to be the righteous cause 
of maintaining the freedom of Great Britain, 
France, Finland, and other countries. 

We do not see how steps of this kind, taken 
by the United States on its own initiative, 
can be interpreted by either the British or 
Arab Governments as anything but an in- 
dication that American support for the 
United Nations plan is far from genuine, thus 
encouraging them to undertake further at- 
tempts to overthrow the United Nations 
decision. 
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We have noticed with pleasure the recent 
statements emanating from President Tru- 
man and from you to the effect that the 
United States Government stands by the de. 
cision of the United Nations. We would be 
less than frank, however, if we did not ex- 
press to you our profound misgivings lest the 
attitude taken by our Government in the 
specific cases noted above, rather than facil- 
itate the implementation of that decision, 
would render this implementation more dif- 
ficult, thus reflecting on the integrity and 
the good name ef our country. 

We wish to point out, as well, that Ambas- 
sador Warren Austin’s statements before the 
Security Council did not in any way obviate 
the necessity for a clarification of the view 
of the United States on partition. It ap- 
peared to make distinctions so fine as to 
leave unanswered the question of our will- 
ingness to participate in the implementation 
of the partition decision. In tone and ap- 
proach it seemed to contradict Herschel 
Johnson's statement last fall before the Gen- 
eral Assembly which clearly indicated our 
recognition of the possibility of using force 
and indicated as clearly our willingness to 
do so. Can you clarify for us this seeming 
contradiction between the two approaches. 

We have deemed it our duty to acquaint 
you with our doubts and misgivings on this 
score, and we would be very grateful if you 
could reassure us regarding this matter. 

Respectfully yours. , 


LIST OF SIGNATORIES OF LETTER TO SECRETARY 
MARSHALL OF MARCH 10, 1948, ON PALESTINE 
SITUATION 


United States Senate: Carin HAYDEN, Ari- 
zona; EDWIN C, JOHNSON, Colorado; JAMES 
E. Murray, Montana, FrANcIs J. Myers, Penn- 
sylvania; GLEN H. Taytor, Idaho. 

House of Representatives: Joz E. BArTEs, 
Kentucky; JoHN A. BLATNIK, Minnesota; 
Sot BLoom, New York; WILLIAM T. BYRNE, 
New York; JoszEPpH R. Bryson, South Caro- 
lina; FRANK BUCHANAN, Pennsylvania; 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, New York; EMANUEL 
CELLER, New York; JOHN J. DELANEY, New 
York; JoHN D. DINGELL, Michigan; ANTONIO 
M. FERNANDEZ, New Mexico; AIME J. FORAND, 
Rhode Island; Martin GorskI, Illinois; 
THomas S. GorpDon, Illinois; Epwarp J. Hart, 
New Jersey, FRANCK R. HAVENNER, California; 
JAMES J. HEFFERNAN, New York; CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, California; WALTER B. HuBErR, Ohio; 
AUGUSTINE B, KELLEY, Pennsylvania; EuGENE 
J. KEoGH, New York; ArtTHurR G, KLEIN, New 
York; THomas J. LANE, Massachusetts; WaAL- 
TER A. LYNCH, New York; JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK, Massachusetts; Ray J. Mappen, Indi- 
ana; HucH A. MEADE, Maryland; THomas E. 
MorGANn, Pennsylvania; ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
New York; Dona.tp L. O’Tooitre, New York; 
JOSEPH L, PFEIFER, New York; PHIip J. PHIL- 
BIN, Massachusetts; JOHN J. ROONEY, New 
York; ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, New York; 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, Illinois, GEorcE G. Sapow- 
SKI, Michigan. 





Anti-Red Group Formed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include an article, 
concerning the organization of an Amer- 
ican Jewish League Against Commu- 
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nism, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on March 15, 1948: 


ANTI-RED GROUP FORMED—JEWISH LEAGUE HERE 
PLANS ON NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The organization of an American Jewish 
League Against Communism, Inc., with offices 
at 220 West Forty-second Street, was an- 
nounced yesterday by Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz, formerly of Temple Emanu-El, 
Yonkers, N. Y., who is its executive director. 

Rabbi Schultz said that opposition to 
communism had been traditional with “the 
overwhelming majority of American Jewry.” 
He pointed out that thousands of Zionists 
were in Soviet concentration camps and that 
Hebrew religious schools were banned in 
Russia. He said that a Nation-wide campaign 
would be carried on by the new organization 
to instruct American Jews on Communist 
infiltration tactics. 





Atomic Bomb for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered by Denis M. Hurley, senior 
partner of the law firm of Hurley, Gray 
& Kearney, Esqs., attorneys for the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Brooklyn, 
New York, at the eleventh annual com- 
munion breakfast of the Pasteur Guild, 
department of hospitals, city of New 
York, on Sunday, March 7, 1948. The 
address was broadcast over the munici- 
pal broadcasting station, WNYC. 

John J. O'Connor, president of the 
Pasteur Guild acted as toastmaster. 
Miles McPartiand was the chairman. 
3esides Mr. Hurley, the speakers were: 
His Excellency, Archbishop J. Francis A. 
McIntyre, archbishop of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Rev. Raymond E. Blust, arch- 
diocesan guild director; Commissioner 
Edward M. Bernecker, M. D., department 
of hospitals; and Rev. Joseph Sheehan, 
director of religious studies, Cardinal 
Hayes High School. 

The text of Mr. Hurley’s address 
follnurc 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, reverend 
clergy, distinguished guests, friends of the 
asteur Guild, over in another hotel in this 
city, just 11 days ago, Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, the outstanding ace among the fliers 
of World War I, made a speech in connec- 
ion with a drive of the Protestant Church 
for funds. On that occasion, Captain Rick- 
enbacker declared that what this country 
needs most of all is U. S. T., that is, universal 
piritual training. There is much sense in 
that statement and weighty reasons behind 
it. For, today, every thoughtful man and 
woman in the United States wonders what 
is wrong with the world. All of us are con- 
cerned with how long the terrible march of 
the justice of God through human history 
must continue. We have lived through two 
world wars. Still there is no peace. Instead 
there are constant rumors of war. All of 
us know that we have reached a point in 
history where there must be peace or there 
will be chacs. Men and women who are 
capable of reasoning a problem through, have 
been trying to find the answer to one big 
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question. What is it, fundamentally, they 
ask, that has been keeping the nations of the 
world from achieving a just and lasting 
peace? 


THE ANSWER OF SCIENCE 


We know the answer to that big question. 
There is nothing new or original about our 
answer, The true answer has just been neg- 
lected and forgotten. But, first, let us see 
how men of learning, of science, and of edu- 
cation approach the problem. 

In a new book called The Reach of the 
Mind, a very matter-of-fact scientist de- 
scribes some recent laboratory experiments 
into the unknown powers of the human 
mind—powers above and beyond the merely 
physical. This hard-headed man of science 
arrives at this startling conclusion: “It is 
shocking but true that we know the atom 
today better than we know the mind that 
knows the atom.” In other words, our men 
of science now know more about the se- 
crets of nature than they know about the 
workings of the human mind that conceived 
the atomic bomb. 

Yet, in an address in New York City just 
a month ago, David E. Lilienthal, the head 
of the United States Commission on Atomic 
Energy, said: “What goes on in people’s 
minds—and in their hearts—is even more 
important in determining the fateful future 
than what goes on in atomic energy labora- 
tories.” 

The prime importance of the mind in 
fashioning the shape of things to come was 
emphasized by a late, renowned Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
when he wrote: “To know is not less than 
to feel. A valid idea is worth a regiment 
any day.” To put it another way, great 
thoughts can be as powerful as great armies. 

So here we have a man of science telling 
us that today we know more about the in- 
gredients that go to make up the atomic 
bomb than we know about the operation of 
the human mind that made the atomic 
bomb. At the same time we have the Chair- 
man of the United States Commission on 
Atomic Energy telling us that what goes on 
in people’s minds and in their hearts is 
more important in shaping the future than 
all the marvels of atomic research. But 
how can we ever hope to know what goes 
on in people’s minds and in their hearts un- 
less we have an understanding of the won- 
ders of the human mind at least equal to our 
understanding of the wonders of atomic 
energy? 

What is the answer of our great educators 
to that question? What do they tell us? 
Let the foremost exponent of public educa- 
tion in the United States speak for the edu- 
cators of the country. 

For over a generation, Dr. John Dewey, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia University, 
has had more influence on our teachers and 
on the teaching in our public institutions 
than any living Americay. What does he 
say? Professor Dewey recently declared: 
“We are uncertain as to where we are going, 
and where we want t» go, and why we are do- 
ing what wedo.” There is an amazing answer 
for you! It is neither helpful nor hopeful. 
It is full of uncertainty. No wonder there is 
confusion in the thinking of our people when 
there is confusion worse confounded among 
the leaders of popular education. 

Since the attitude of the human mind, its 
thoughts and ideas, are admittedly of the 
utmost importance in molding our future, 
it is imperative for us to know exactly where 
we are going, where we want to go, and why 
we are doing what we do. What then is our 
answer to the big question that is troubling 
the minds and hearts of people everywhere? 
Why has that answer been neglected and for- 
gotten? 


THE DISEASE AND THE CURE 


Less than 4 months ago, the bishops of the 
United States in a public statement defined 
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the fundamental fallacy of modern thought 
as the trend toward secularism. Simply 
stated, secularism is any view of life, or any 
policy, program, or philosophy which is based 
upon the premise that God and religion and 
morality should be ignored or excluded from 
consideration. 

If this diagnosis by the bishops of the 
United States as to what ails humanity is 
sound, then the fundamental cause of the 
uncertainty, confusion, and distress in the 
world today stems from secularism, from the 
simple but perfectly cbvious fact that men 
and nations have been ignoring God and ex- 
cluding religion from their thinking and 
their planning. According to this diagnosis, 
the present world unrest is directly attribut- 
able to a vital deficiency, to a degeneration 
of the spirit, to a decay in morals. The dis- 
ease is lack of spirituality. The medicine is 
the vitamin known as U. S. T., standing for 
universal spiritual training. There is only 
one sure cure that will bring mankind back 
to sanity, to stability and to peace, and that 
is a moral remedy, a resurgence of the things 
of the spirit, a return to God, to religion, and 
to morality. 

That statement will be challenged by some 
as an easy statement to make and as too 
impractical and too idealistic. None the 
less, it is true. Sometimes, the truth is hard 
to find and when found it is hard to swaliow 
The remedy prescribed is an ideal difficult 
of achievement but there can be no alterna- 
tive. Everything else has been tried. Every- 
thing else has failed. As Abraham Lincoln 
once said “I have been driven many times 
to my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go.” 

The argument for the need of universal 
spiritual training is not based upon fine-spun 
theory or wishful thinking but upon hard- 
headed realism. Every other training pro- 
gram ignores God as the Ultimate Reality 
Spiritual leaders have always appealed to 
men precisely as human beings—and that 
means as being with a sense of spiritual 
values. Why, even in our own day, we need 
only consider the tremendous influence upon 
his millions of followers exerted by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the recently assassinated martyr of 
India. What other appeal did Gandhi have 
than his appeel to the spiritual yearnings of 
his people? That is why, from the beginning 
of time, it has been the religious leaders who 
have challenged the best in the hearts and 
minds of men and have thereby changed the 
face of the earth. That is why, also, in the 
long history of humanity, the great men, in 
the true sense of the word great, have always 
been the spiritual leaders of makind. There 
can be no doubt of that in our minds 

WHAT IS GREATNESS? 

For, looked at coldly, objectively, dis- 
passionately, realistically, if you will, what 
is the true test of greatness? Have you ever 
thought that question through to a logical 
conclusion? When is a man truly great? 
What have we gleaned from literature, from 
the biographies of the great? What does 
history teach us? What have we learned 
from our own experience of life? 

Is money, or education, or military might, 
or political power the true test of the great- 
ness of a man? 

Is money the test? If great wealth or 
financial power were the test, then a Mo! 

a Rockefeller, or a Ford would all be pg : 
men than the poorest of God’s poor, St 
Francis of Assissi. But we know that 
is not so. 

Is education or vast learning or gré 
erudition the test? If education were the 
test, then a Dr. Charles Eliot of Harvard, the 
man who compiled the famous Five-Foot 
Shelf of books known as the Harvard Classic 
or a Dr. Nicholas Murray B«tler of Columt 
or a Prof. Albert Einstein, of relativity fame 
would all be greater men than that illiterate 
unlearned fisherman, Simon called Peter 
But we know that that is not so. 


ce 
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Is military might the test? If military 
might were the test, then Hannibal, Caesar, 
or Napoleon—or coming down to our own 
Gay, Marshall, Eisenhower, or MacArthur— 
would be greater men than the convert, Paul 
of Tarsus, than the former Spanish soldier, 
Ignatius Loyola, than the greatest of philos- 
ophers and theologians, Thomas Aquinas, 
But we know that that is not so. 

Is political power the test? If political 
power were the test, then Hitler, Hirohito, 
Mussolini, and Stalin will go down in his- 
tory as greater men than the four evangelists, 
the inspired writers of the Gospels, greater 
than Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. But 
we know that that is not sc. 

Of these great men who are dead, who will 
long be remembered? Of these great men 
who are living, who will not soon be forgot- 
ten? Sirange as it must seem to those who 
have no understanding of spiritual values, 
who have, therefore, never learned to take 
the true measure of a man, only those have 
come down to us in the world’s history as 
truly grest men who in their own day and 
among their own people were regarded as 
colossal fcols and whose lives were magnifi- 
cent failures. And the greatest of all these 
colossal fools and magnificent failures was 
none other than Our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 








SPIRITUAL BOMB FOR PEACE 


The greatest force in the world, therefore, 
is m force and the greatest power in 
the world is spiritual power. There is the 
only great untapped source of energy that 
can save the world 
Yet, it is precisely that tremendous force and 
that saving power which have been so long 
neglected and abandoned and forgotten by 
the advocates of secularism, by those who try 
so hard to ignore God and to exclude religion 
from every sphere of human thought and 
from every range of human activity. Those 
are the unseen, spiritual atoms, hidden away 
deep down in the hearts of all men, which 
are never mentioned, but always shunned by 
those who preach the doctrine of secularism. 

No matter how humble you think you are, 
no matter how lowly your position in life 
may be, no matter how inconspicuous you 
may believe yourself to be in God's great 
scheme of things, you have within your 
minds and within your hearts the same ele- 
ments of force as those which elevated the 
saints to greatness. You have within your 
souls the only elements of power that can 
actually fashion an international brother- 
hood of men of good will under the subiime 
standard of the Prince of Peace. Your work, 
your prayer, your penance, your denial, your 
your sacrifice, your living ex- 
ure the tiny but miraculous ingredi- 





sacrament, 


ample 


ents out of which there must be forged 
the mighty instrument of the world’s salva- 
tion. In your hearts and in the hearts of 
140 million others like you, there beats and 


thre?s America’s spiritual atomic bomb for 
peace 
In thet day, when all of that pent-up 
atomic force of the spirit finally bursts forth 
upon a war-weary world, with a stupendous 


e s.ve blast, infinitely more effective than 
the scientific bomb dropped upon Hiro- 
sl —in that day, with God's help, we shall 
a a just and a lasting peace. 

Two weeks ago, in the city of Boston, Arch- 
bichop Cushing, in an eloquent and dramatic 
plea, showed how we might use this greatest 
of ail weapons for peace when he said: 


ust beg God to give us statesmen 
saints, and rulers who are governed 
by G Such statesmen will have the 
moral virtues which all religious leaders 
agree are needed before peace can be made 
or can endure. 

“In a Gemocracy, you and I are the rulers. 
Every man is, more truly than we sometimes 
think, a king. We may be relatively insig- 


who are 


nificant but we must be magnanimous; we 
must be big. 


If we are, then we shall have 


from self-destruction.. 


the moral fiber most needed in these evil 
days. We shall have minds big enough to 
plan peace, and hearts big enough to sacri- 
fice for peace. With God's help we shall have 
peace itself.” 





Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the House 
the following compelling argument for 
Alaska statehood from the standpoint of 
national defense made by Gill Robb Wil- 
son in an article written for the New 
York Herald Tribune and _ entitled, 
“Alaska Statehood Urged as Siberian 
Counter”: 


Shortly Air Force fighter and bomber units 
will begin northward movement to Alaska 
for winter training. This is of long-range 
as well as immediate significance since it 
brings extensively together the fateful Arctic 
and the implement of modern destiny—the 
airplane. 

Almost every crucial era of history has 
turned upon some special implement. Some- 
times these implements were implements of 
war and sometimes of peace. Sometimes 
they decided issues between existing nations 
and sometimes they cleared the way for the 
founding of new nations. 

This column is not the place for a world 
history in terms of critical implements, but 
We can mention as examples the Roman ax 
which swept away the forests of northern 
Europe, the compass which opened up the 
sea lanes of the globe, the cannon which 
sounded the death knell of the medieval 
state, the generator which fathered the in- 
dustrial era. 


PLANE’S EFFECT IS RIDDLE 


We cannot ignore the fact that the air- 
plane’s ultimate effect will probably be 
greater than that of any implement in his- 
tory. How this effect will regain civiliza- 
tion geographically, politically, economti- 
cally, or socially is the foremost riddle of our 
times. 5 

I write of this because prior to World 
War II no single nation on earth had sought 
the peace or safety of the world in terms of 
the airplane. That it would make isola- 
tionism an untenable political theory was 
scorned. That it would become the decisive 
implement of foreign policy was not recog- 
nized by the diplomatic world. That it 
would give fresh significance to unpromis- 
ing areas of the earth, such as the Arctic, 
was ridiculed in the highest places. 

Recently Alaska has been much in the 
news as the strategic rampart of American 
air power. From American skepticism con- 
cerning the significance of this area, progress 
in thinking has been made until presently 
the majority of opinion admits the northland 
to be a new interstice between the two great 
ideologies 6f western democracy and Asiatic 
totalitarianism. 

This American attitude concerning Alaska 
is encouraging but insufficient. The totali- 
tarian viewpoint that its contrasting north- 
land on the Siberian side of the Arctic can 
be made the seat of an expanding civiliza- 
tion represents a greater initiative than our 
own. The writer believes that the free 
western world might lose its life if the 
Soviet challenge in the northland is not met 
in kind. 
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Truly Alaska has had, until recently, an 
unconquerable remoteness. Now, however, 
we have a new implement—the airplane, 
This implement can not only tie Alaska into 
the rest of the continent but it can bypass 
the surface barriers which have hitherto 
made the vast northwestern peninsula un- 
attractive, uncohesive and impenetrable. 

If it is pointed out that Alaska, which is 
seeking statehood, was never more than a 
frontier because of the cold, the mountains 
and the swamps. I should like to cite historic 
examples to challenge that idea. 

I hold to the premise that if the implement 
and the incentive are present any area of 
the earth can be salvaged to desired human 
utility. 

Holland, for example, is a nation built on 
land almost totally salvaged from the sea 
and the marsh. If Alaska be deemed cursed 
with mountains and cold what of Switzer- 
land and of Norway and Finland? If Alaska 
be thought of as barren, what of Iceland, 
where Scandinavian civilization reached its 
highest political and literary level? 

If the great canal could be cut through 
Panama to connect two oceans, an adequate 
system of airports can tie together the sev- 
eral distinctive geographic areas of Alaska. 
If tunnels could be built through the Alps 
to join the Mediterranean and European 
plains, are we justified in faltering on the 
development of the land once called Seward’s 
Folly? 

It seems to the writer that there is a pos- 
sibility that Soviet initiative in Siberia may 
furnish the challenging incentive needed to 
keep western civilization on the march and 
that the airplane will prove to be the im- 
plement of that march. 


CALLS STATEHOOV NEEDED 


If this be true, where is the prophet with 
enough vision to foresee the reshuffling of 
world populations, the revitalization of 
human character, which grows traditionally 
decadent with ease but strong and purpose- 
ful under a new incentive, with its activating 
implement? 

Alaska, under the influence of the airplane, 
will probably become more a Ponte Vecchio 
bridging America and Asia than a sullen 
sentry box on the top of the world. If it 
should so become, would any State in the 
Union be more important? If it has a pos- 
sibility of so becoming, should statesmanship 
delay the integration of the Territory into the 
Union? 

As the ax to the forests of the Gauls, as 
the compass to the New World as the cannon 
to the end of feudalism, as electric power to 
industrial program, so is the airplane to 
freedom’s north-winging destiny. 





F. D. R. and Immortality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an editorial 
written by the Honorable Robert L. Kern, 
editor and publisher of the Belleville 
(Ill.) News-Democrat, Friday, March 12, 
1948: 

F. D. R. AND IMMORTALITY 

It was bound to happen! The move to 
debunk Franklin Delano Roosevelt is on, with 
impetus received from many sources. 
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Men and women who knew him, and who 
liked, disliked, or cordially hated him are 
beginning to speak. 

Through their words runs like a defensive 
argument the theme, “He was mortal, after 
|. He made mistakes like any other man.” 

They state, and have facts to prove, that 
his actions were, on occasion, ill-advised; 
that he was sometimes outguessed, as at 
Yalta; that he was arbitrary at times; that 
he made rash decisions; that he was some- 
times unfair and imperious. 

Most of what these people say is probably 
true. But the unalterable fact remains that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a great leader and 
a great man. He ranks with the most fa- 
mous statesmen of history—men who also 
had their faults, and their critics. With them 
he shares immortality. 

When all is said that can be said there re- 
mains no effective way to whittle him down 
in size. His friends and critics admit his 
statute by trying to minimize it. Their in- 

istence on his mistakes is a self-confessed 
iission of his greatness. 

However one may criticize a mountain, it 
is impossible to reduce it to a hill. Belit- 
tlers, each with his list of flaws, may point 
its faults and disadvantages, but they can- 
not lower by so much as an inch’s length 
the height of its snow-capped peak. 

To friend and foe, try as they may to dis- 
prove it, Roosevelt remains a great man. He 
was born to leadership and for a long time 
held his place in the sun. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt 
ire names which history will record in the 
enduring hall of fame. 

The foolish debunkers would do well to 
cease their futile struggle against the in- 
evitability of his renown, and allow the Pres- 
ident who knew so much of trouble, anxiety, 

nd hate to rest in peace—an ancient and 
fitting prerogative of the dead. 












Worcester Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an article by Mr. Fletcher 
Booraem, staff correspondent of the Wall 
Street Journal, which appeared in the 
Journal on March 6, 1948. Mr. Booraem 
submits a detailed report and analysis 
of an original cooperative venture in in- 
dustrial engineering, that is being carried 
on by more than 500 Worcester busi- 
nesses, which is worthy of wider study 
and adoption. 

This plan, that is characterized as the 
industrial development program of Wor- 
cester, Mass., developed out of surveys 
conducted by the Worcester Committee 
for Economic Development. This com- 
ittee, initiated by the chamber of com- 
rce in 1943, made an economic study 

> city and its smaller industries, as 

ll as the larger ones. The conclusion 

cned was that an aggressive program 

f industrial development must be pro- 
vided to insure a prosperous postwar 

ure for Worcester. 

The outstanding feature of Worces- 
ter’s economy, which the Committee for 
xconomic Development concentrated on 
1s the best source of future development, 


th 


Was the presence in the city of over 400 © 


manufacturing companies employing less 
than 50 persons. 

The major industries of Worcester all 
started from similar modest beginnings. 
The industrial-development program, 
created for the chamber of commerce by 
its economic-development committee, 
therefore stressed a plan of faciliating 
the growth and promotion of small in- 
dustries by providing them with skilled 
engineering counsel in the fields of pro- 
duction, sales, transportation, and for- 
eign trade. 

Under the plan, which was made pos- 
sible by almost tripling the dues income 
of the chamber of commerce, the indus- 
trial bureau was expanded by the addi- 
tion of four engineers and requisite sten- 
ographic personnel. Mr. Wallace T. 
Montague, one of this country’s ablest 
business executives, vice president of 
Norton Co., Worcester’s largest industry, 
generously consented to be chairman of 
the economic-development committee. 
Mr. John A. Toomey, dynamic manager 
of the chamber of commerce industrial 
bureau, was appointed secretary of the 
committee, and put in charge of its over- 
all direction. 

Mr. Toomey is the possessor of envi- 
able personality, industry, and ability, 
truly representative of the ideal, in the 
modern sense, of the progressive cham- 
ber of commerce executive and he proved 
to be the spark plug of this program by 
his unselfish expenditure of time and 
effort. 

Solidly backed by a group of active 
committeemen of the commerce chamber 
membership, Mr. Montague and Mr. 
Toomey have established the program on 
solid footing; they are to be congratu- 
lated in formulating a community serv- 
ice that will, undoubtedly, extend its 
beneficial influence throughout the in- 


dustrial development of the United 
States. 

Mr. Booraem’s article follows: 
INFORMATION CoO-OP—BUSINESSMEN SHARE 


Cost OF INDUSTRIAL ADVICE; REAP BROAD 
BENEFITS—WORCESTER, MASS., PLAN CUTS 
FREIGHT Costs, FINDS MARKETS, SPEEDS 
SHIPPING—IDEA SPREADS TO OTHER CITIES 


(By Fletcher Booraem) 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Businessmen in other 
cities might do well to watch Worcester. A 
cooperative venture here in industrial engi- 
neering is paying dividends. 

The more than 500 Worcester companies 
which employ fewer than 50 workers each, 
along with their bigger brethren, are get- 
ting free technical advice that would ordi- 
narily be far out of their financial reach. 
They're getting up-to-date Know-how on 
such phases of operation as sales, traffic, pro- 
duction and foreign trade. This “informa- 
tion, please” service comes through the local 
chamber of commerce. 

Normally, such technical aid is an expen- 
sive proposition. Some industrial engineer- 
ing firms charge as much as $75 a day for 
the services of one consultant like the four 
now maintained by the chamber of commerce 
for the benefit of Worcester’s 659 manufac- 
turers. Industrial tailoring Jobs performed 
by this city’s quartet of experts could well 
cost as high as $5,000 each on the basis of 
usual industrial engineering fees. 


COST SHARED BY EUSINESSMEN 


Worcester businessmen share the cost 
through the fees member industries pay to 
their chamber of commerce. That body is 
laying out about $70,000 annually to provide 
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the consulting service available to all. Back 
in 1945, when laying the groundwork for 
the new project, the chamber increased 
membership from 700 to around 1,509 and 
revenue in dues from $49,000 to $140,000. 

The activity of Worcester’s four consultants 
is impressive. 

Last year, the four men made 2,153 calls 
on the 659 industries. They didn’t wait to 
be asked. They just dropped in on a manu- 
facturer and usually before he knew it he 
was telling them his troubles. 

To prove they know a good thing when 
they see it, Worcester industrialists made 
1,016 return visits to the consulting service's 
Offices. In addition, they got the consultants’ 
attention 2,409 times via phone. 

Result of all this visiting back and foith 
was 2.831 services rendered, ranging from 
digging up a minor statistic to the major 
overhau! of a factory production line. 


EXPERT JUGGLING ACT 


All four experts are engaged in something 
of a juggling act. John P. Cleaver, produc- 
tion consultant, may be rescheduling a 
plant’s production line to get a steadier flow 
of materials, thereby releasing men for part- 
time duty elsewhere. But at the same time 
he'll be working out a materials handling 
system for another company and also looking 
for new products for a furniture manufac- 
turer who has a 3-month slack season. 

Sales consultant Alfred B. DePasse may 
be persuading the local art museum to re- 
design one company’s product while he lines 
up manufacturer’s agents in New York fora 
couple of other firms. Or he'll be advising a 
client on how to fix minimum retail prices 
for his products under State fair trade laws 
and still another about his California sales 
tax liability. 

Traffic expert John T. Floyd, Jr., has per- 
hans the most hectic job in tackling indus- 
tries’ daily transportation problems. While 
expediting a shipment to West Virginia, he'll 
be advising a manufacturer on the best route 
to Altoona. He'll ke finding out when the 
next heated boxcar leaves for Seattle and 
whether the next ship for the Philippines 
sails from Boston or New York 

Foreign trade consultant William Beltz 
supplies the most dramatic results. Cur- 
rently he’s touring Mexico and South Amer- 
ica to look into possible new markets for 
Worcester industry. Almost 50 companies 
gave him odd jobs to carry out south of the 
border, which ranged from finding a new 
representative to locating an outlet for ma- 
chine tools. 

GOOD NEWS FROM MEXICO 

Mr. Beltz is turning in cheering reports 
for home town business. One Mexican firm 
is ready to place a $25,000 order with a 
Worcester sporting gun manufacturer, if it 
can have exclusive representation in that 
country. Another company, allied with in- 
terests building a new Mexican automobil 
plant, would like to represent a Worcester 
roll thread die maker. A third wants to bi 
60,000 corsets 

The Mexican trip also revealed what 
dustries would find a } 


r market 


country. Worcester textile machinery, f 
instance, might go begging there he 
French manufacturers sell at lower pric 


Swedish saw makers can also quote lower 
prices than Yankee competitors. 

Dollar and cents figures showing result 
the consulting service are scarce. Incre: 
sales and profits, witl leir a idant in 
crease in production and employment, are 
still in the developing stage. 

For instance, the sales expert can only 
estimate that his efforts to put four Worcester 
manufacturers in the New York market will 

¢ 





add $200,000 to $300,000 to a present $1,000 


000 volume. And the production consulta 
has still to see whether his system for stor- 
ing paper in a print shop will save an esti- 


mated $4 to $8 per order. 
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SOME IMMEDIATE GAINS 


But the consultants can point to some 
immediate monetary gains. There’s the sav- 
ing of 7 cents per 100 units in the packaging 
of a paper product. And the labor cost of a 
plastic product has been cut from 1.59 cents 
per unit to 1.32 cents through rescheduling 
an assembly line. 

The traffic consultant cities some striking 
gains. A company shipped hand cream to 
Canada as a protective coating for factory 
workers’ hands. By changing the description 
on the invoice and bill of lading from “cos- 
metics” to “industrial compound,” the ship- 
per was saved 10 percent on duty charges 
and 15 to 20 percent on freight charges. 

An electrical manufacturer saved on freight 
charges—as much as $200 a car—by listing 
items separately. Some pieces of equipment 
tcok a lower rate than cthers. Packing items 
in a shipment more closely also cuts freight 
fees—for instance, nesting metal furniture 
reduced shipping costs to South Africa by 
two-thirds. And freight costs on stores fix- 
tures were halved by sending the fixtures 
knocked down instead of fully assembled. 

Speeding shipments through the work of 
the traffic expert has helped Worcester com- 
panies. Delivery in 4 days of a shipment to 
West Virginia that often took 2 weeks 
brought repeat orders. 

Another plant was kept in operation be- 
cause the consulting service ferreted out a 
carload of parts sidetracked under a bridge 
in Ohio. 

Industrial service schemes are spreading. 
The State of Vermont locked into the Wor- 
cester program and now has a consulting 
staff advising on production, traffic, account- 
ing, and wood fabrication. Lawrence, Mass., 
has adopted the plan with its chamber of 
commerce adding industrial relations and 
retail trade to the other services. 

Outside New England, two Ohio cities— 
Columbus and Dayton—have expressed in- 
terest. 

PROBLEM OF RETURNING GI’'S 


Worcester’s attention-attracting consulting 
program was originally inaugurated because 
officials were worried about absorbing 12,000 
returning veterans into their employment 
set-up. A drop in population from 195,311 
in 1930 to 193,694 in 1940 was evidence the 
city was not an expanding industrial center. 

Faced with the possibility of a whopping 
relief bill if they didn’t find jobs for their 
returning GI's, Worcester businessmen de- 
cided the only alternative was to expand 
their small industry and attract new con- 
cerns. 

Result of the decision: Recruiting the four 
consultants to put new life into the old com- 
panies and a campaign to get new industries 
which has netted 82 new firms adding an 
estimated $5,600,000 to the city’s annual pay 
roll. 





Need for New Coinage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to offer a statement by Edward Walsh 
Mehren, president of the Squirt Co., of 
Beverly Hills., Calif., which is in my con- 
gressional district. 

Mr. Mehren‘is a young businessman 
who, in my opinion, typifies the kind of 
business thinking that has made our 


country great. He has become the spark 
plug of a Nation-wide campaign—I 
might say a crusade, Mr. Speaker—to 
fight inflation by instituting a more 
modern, convenient, flexible, and eco- 
nomical small-coinage system. He has 
talked with the leaders of Government 
here in Washington, legislative and ex- 
ecutive, and has received a most hearten- 
ing response. Legislation to bring this 
program into being is now in prepara- 
tion and I commend Mr. Melhren’s state- 
ment to my colleagues for their consid- 
eration. His statement follows: 


Seventy years have passed since we have 
changed the variety of small coins in our 
United States currency. Yet in that period 
we have progressed from a simple to a highly 
industrialized and complex society. A greater 
variety and quantity of limited price prod- 
ucts and services are now available to our 
people than ever before in history. It is 
time we reexamined our small coinage to 
determine if it has adequate flexibility, con- 
venience, and economy for our modern 
society. 

There is evidence on every hand that 
pricing of limited price commodities is based 
more on convenience than on value. The 
proof is the great variety of products grouped 
at prices of 5 cents, 10 cents, 15 cents, 20 
cents, 25 cents, and other multiple nickel 
points. It is obvious that nickel, dime, 
quarter, and similar pricing is done for the 
convenience of both buyer and _ seller. 
People on both sides of the store counter do 
not like to bother with pennies. 

Were we to eliminate the nickel, dime, and 
quarter, and use pennies only, for all sales 
under a half dollar, prices would be reduced 
to lower and more reasonable profit levels. 
There would not be groups of prices then at 
5 cents, 10 cents, 15 cents, and other multiple 
nickel points. Rather, such a penny-coinage 
systemr would force prices closer to product 
values. We would then find most prices at 
odd-penny amounts. It would then become 
convenient to price lower in order to save 
penny-counting trouble and time. But the 
American people would not tolerate a penny 
standard. We want convenience and conven- 
ience coins to such an extent that we pay 
more for what we buy. We want to save our 
time and trouble. So we overpay for conven- 
ience and each of us throws many pennies 
away daily. 

For 70 years our small coinage has been 
limited to the penny, nickel, dime, and 
quarter. During periods of relative economic 
stability and fairly constant money values, 
this coinage system tends to be adequate and 
economical. If during such a period, a gross 
overpricing of any product exists—due to 
pricing at a nickel, dime, etc., for conven- 
ience—competition normally forces more 
quantity, and/or quality for the price, or 
else the product through lack of sales volume 
disappears from the market place. Due to 
habit in packaging, customary price, and 
other marketing reasons, this may not always 
take place, and gross overpricing based on 
convenience coins may last for decades. 
Hence, the addition of several more conven- 
ience coins to the currency would tend to 
bring pricing in periods of relative stability 
closer to actual values. The resulting sav- 
ings to consumers would be significant. 

In inflationary periods, our present lim- 
ited small-coinage system costs the Ameri- 
can public billions of dollars annually. 
When a nickel product can no longer sell 
for a reasonable profit at a nickel, the price 
all too frequently jumps to the next con- 
venience coin—a dime. That is a 100-percent 
price increase—just as bad as an increase 
from one hundred to two hundred dollars. 
Ten-cent products jump to fifteen and the 
parade goes on similarly at any price level. 
If we had intermediary convenient coins of 
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7¥-cent and 1214-cent value, nickel prices 
would go to 74, cents and dime prices would 
go to 12% cents instead of 15 cents. Anq 
these coins would provide convenient mid. 
points between 15 and 20 cents, 20 and 25 
cents, and elsewhere in our pricing. The 
effect of the coins would be to slow down 
an inflationary spiral, and save billions of 
dollars on the consumer level. 

In deflationary periods, our present coins 
are too limited to permit a gradual retro- 
gression in price levels in the limited-price 
field. For example, 15-cent items stay at 
that convenient price until they can profit- 
ably be sold at a dime. And they are grossly 
over-priced for the greatest part of the wait- 
ing period. If we had convenient in-between 
coins, the price would recede from 15 to 12% 
cents earlier with consequent healthful im- 
pact on the national economy. In-between 
coins would help accelerate a healthy de- 
flation at all limited and other price levels. 

We people should have our Government 
provide us with three new small coins. These 
coins should be of 214 cents, 74% cents, and 
124%. cents denominations. Given these 
coins, we would, in effect, have the usefulness 
of a one-half-cent coin without having such 
a piece; for example, we could pay a one-half- 
cent sales tax with a 7'4-cent coin by getting 
7 cents in change. All three coins are re- 
quired to give us a truly flexible, convenient, 
economical, small-coinage system. 

Given these coins, the American public 
will save from four to six billion dollars a 
year through the elimination of gross over- 
pricing of most limited price commodities. 
The public spends the four to six billions now 
at a penny or more too much per sale as the 
price of convenience. The retailer, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer gets the money— 
but they do not spend it for more goods as 
rapidly as would the public. When the pub- 
lic makes the saving, we people will imme- 
diately put it back in the flow of money again 
for more goods. This will enable producer 
and distributor to make and sell more 
goods at lower unit costs. The greater vol- 
ume of goods will require more employment 
and result in greater pay rolls, more profits 
and a sounder undertone for our entire 
economy. 

Among the products and services which 
would be affected in price are newspapers, soft 
drinks, candy, ice cream cones and bars, milk, 
coffee, tea, sandwiches, streetcar, bus and 
subway fares, magazines, the telephone, coin 
vending machines, sales taxes, beer, packaged 
nuts, cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, shoe shines, 
parking meters, postage stamps, and the 
myriad of limited price products sold in the 
variety, drug, grocery, and other fields. With 
more flexible, convenient coins, these prod- 
ucts and services will sell at prices closer to 
value, and in greater volume, with conse- 
quent savings to the consumer. 

The immediate effect of the addition of 
these new coins will be deflationary. Prices 
are at or near the top of the spiral. If 
these coins were made available tomorrow, 
hundreds of products could be cut from too 
high a price based on convenience, down- 
ward to a new convenient coin price closer 
to value. On the basis of my estimate of a 
$5,000,000,000 annual consumer saving, $11,- 
000,000 per day will be saved the American 
people when we get the coins. We need 
that money now to buy more of the necessi- 
ties of life. The effect of these coins may 
be to turn our economy toward stability and 
help avert depression. What this country 
needs is some 2\%4-, 744-, and 1214-cent 
coins. They would be the device for and 
symbol of thrift. We need them soon, 

Since November 1947, I’ve been crusading 
for this new small coinage. I have corre- 
sponded with and spoken to thousands and 
thousands of Americans representing all 


walks of life—the public, labor, consumers, 
government, 


women, industry, education, 
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and soon. Only one person so far has failed 
to agree that the proposal is sound or is 
worthy of serious study, and that man 
wouldn't take the time to hear me out. 
During the past 10 days I have presented 
+ idea to Senators, Congressmen, Senate 
and House of Representative committee ex- 
itive clerks, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and other Treasury Department of- 
is. the vice chairman of the Council of 
nomic Advisors to the President, to the 
blic in this area by television, and to the 


ress. 


E 





Power and Water Shortage in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article published in 
the Berkeley Daily Gazette of March 8, 
1948, which shows the effect of the water 
and power shortage in California in cur- 
tailing production and employment over 
a widespread area. 

The people of California, including 
leaders in industry and labor, are doing 
what they can to meet their situation, 
The situation is such, however, as to show 
the great need for the rapid completion 
of power and water projects which have 
been undertaken or proposed in Cali- 
fornia. The article follows: 

Ricip Power Curss TAKE HOLD IN NorkTH 

(By Hal Johnson) 
Rigid new power restrictions, aimed at cur- 
ing the use of electricity at least 20 per- 
became effective in 46 central and 
northern California counties today. 
Instructions to !ndustries, farms, and busi- 
s that they must go on a 4-day power 
k, paved the way for extensive curtail- 

ment of employment in manufacturing plants 

rth of the Tehachapi. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. today k:gan notify its customers 

which day of the week their power would 
be shut off. 

President Joseph Moore of the California 
Metal Trade Association called a special ses- 

1 of that organization to discuss the en- 

ed power shortage. The meeting was 
still in progress late this afternoon. Presi- 
lent Thomas S. Neilson of the Berkeley Steel 
Construction Co. and President George Raitt 
he Steel Pipe & Tank Co. of California, 
both local plants were attending the meeting. 

Raitt said today, just before starting to 

sociation meeting that his company had 

done everything possible already to conserve 

power short of laying off employees. “If 

re is no improvement in the power sit- 

n, I am afraid it will mean a 4-day 

Working week in many plants. Already it 
curtailed our production.” 


MANUFACTURERS TO ACT 


The Berkeley Manufacturers Association 
holds its March meeting tomorrow evening. 
President Eugene Jurs said today that the 
power situation would be discussed. “Our 
members realize the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. All of us want to cooperate. The 
4-day power week will work extreme hard- 
ship on many local plants, It will call for 


ntelligent discussion and for rationing of 
power available.” 


Effect of the power cut was reflected im- 
mediately in industrial employment in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Bethlehem ship- 
yard told 2,250 employees to take the day 
off. They were instructed to return to work 
tomorrow. Company Officials said it appar- 
ently would be necessary to order a similar 
lay-off Wednesday and Friday unless emer- 
gency power-generation equipment could be 
installed. 

Approximately 150 machinists at American 
Can Co.’s tool shop were sent home this 
morning, but told to report as usual tomor- 
row. Permanente Metals, near San Jose, was 
reported to have shut down its phosphate 
fertilizer operations indefinitely, throwing 
out of work some 50 persons. 

There was no laying off of employees in 
local plants which have curtailed power and 
cut production. However, the American 
Trailer Co. is considering a 4-day week 
throughout the plant. California Ink Co. 
was in a huddle this afternoon with P. G. 
& E. officials. 

Labor leaders in San Francisco said today 
that many dismissals due to power shortage 
were expected, with employees losing 1 day’s 
pay a week. “It’s an emergency,” said Al 
Wynn, head of the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council. “There isn’t much we're going to 
do about it.” 

He added that a protest would be made to 
the California Public Utilities Commission 
and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. on behalf 
of the employees. 

Rain in the valleys and light snow pre- 
dicted for the mountains late today and to- 
night were expected to do little more than 
settle the dust of a vast area in central and 
northern California, experiencing its worst 
winter drought in history. The rich San 
Joaquin Valley, probably the hardest hit of 
all areas, feared for its beef cattle and fruit 
industries. 


BUY POWER PLANTS 


Many valley farmers, rather than take a 
multimillion-dollar loss in crops for the 
next two seasons, were investing thousands 
of dollars in motor generators to keep their 
pumping machinery going. The heavy pur- 
chasing of gas- and Diesel-driven units was 
reported following the announcement in San 
Francisco by N. R. Sutherland, vice president 
of the P. G. & E., of a new system-wide 
slow-down of power distribution. 

To keep their irrigation machinery going 
during the intervals they are cut off by the 
power company, farmers, principally raising 
tree fruit and table grapes were buying motor 
units costing from §600 to $1,800 each. 
Some cotton growers, who will be preirrigat- 
ing later in March and irrigating heavily in 
June, also were buying heavy-duty engines 
to drive their pumps. 


TRIAL PLAN 


Meanwhile a trial plan for the weekly cur- 
tailment of power from Bakersfield to Mer- 
ced was announced by the P. G. & E. The 
plan calls for banning power usage for 12 
hours in specified regions once in a week. 

Under the plan, agricultural pumping and 
industrial use in excess of 500 kilowatts was 
to be banned from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. today in 
Kern County south of the Kern River and 
during the same hours tomorrow north of 
the river. 

The emergency measure was outlined to 
400 farmers and industrialists in Bakersfield 
Saturday. According to V. C. Redman, 
Fresno, assistant district manager of the P. 
G. & E., a meeting with major power users is 
scheduled in each area of the valley 2 days 
before the curtailment goes into effect. 

However, Redman says the curtailment 
program is only on a trial basis. 

“We'll try it this week and see how it works 
out,” he said. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a statement concerning the Su- 
preme Court decision regarding the 
Champaign, IIl., school case by Dr. Oscar 
F. Blackwelder to the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C., 
on Sunday evening, March 14, 1948: 


It is an American citizen's duty to cbey 
constituted authority; it is an American 
citizen’s privilege, especially in matters of 
religion and conscience, to offer his testi- 
mony to the public when he differs with that 
authority. Without for one moment ques- 
tioning the correctness of what the Court 
has done from the viewpoint of law, I plead 
a layman’s right to offer his interpretation 
of the application of that decision from a 
social, educational, and religious point of 
view. 

I wish to make a statement tonight con- 
cerning the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on the Champaign, 
Ill., school case dealing with the use of public 
school buildings for the holding of religious 
education classes during school hours. The 
Court decided by a vote of 8 to 1 that this 
practice is a violation of the principle of 
separation of church and state and re- 
versed the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

One of my newspaper friends in telling 
the story of the case closes with these words, 
“This is final.” Whether this decision in 
practical application will be the enforced 
policy of the land, and thereby final, may 
be determined, it seems to me, by watching 
how, the broad application of the principle 
involved works out in the total field of 
American life. 

Let us first see clearly what is before us. 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum has a son who is a 
student in the Champaign public schools. 
She is an avowed atheist, which is her Amer- 
ican privilege, and she desires that her son 
have no religious instruction and also not 
be embarrassed by his refusal to do so. Hav- 
ing followed the case quite closely, I am at 
present of the opinion that the lady is far 
more concerned with the spread of atheism 
than with the constitutional rights of her 
son. 

Mr. Justice Black in presenting the major- 
ity opinion of the Court rests his judgment 
on the principle of the separation of church 
and state. Holding for the majority, he rules 
that this separation is violated by using 


public-school buildings during schoo! hours 
for religious classes. Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant teachers were provided in Cham- 
paign and no child could be enrolled with- 
out the written permission of parents or 
guardians. Everybody, it seems, was satis- 


fied except Mrs. McCollum. 

Those of us who oppose her point of view 
are fundamentally concerned with constitu- 
tional government and also with the religious 
illiteracy of America and the accompanying 
weakness of our Nation. We have felt that 
the release-time program, geared to the pub- 
lic opinion of the various communities across 
the Nation, is one constructive approach to 
many children whom the churches have diffi- 
culty in reaching with any religious training. 
Some of the country’s best-informed educa- 
tors slowly and gradually evolved this pro- 
gram, now reaching perhaps 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in 2,000 communities. For many 
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therefore, the real meaning of the Court’s 
decision is the effect it will have on this 
Over-all religious educational effort. Accord- 
ing to the press, Justice Jackson and Justice 
Reed believe it will stop the release-time 
plan, 

Mr. Justice Reed in his minority opinion 
expresses my point of view and I take my 
clue for the interpretation of this decision 
from him. To test the permanent meaning 
of this decision, let us see some changes that 
will have to happen if the kind of separation 
of church and state proposed in this decision 
obtains in the United States at large. 

The most obvious commingling of church 
and state occurred in this city last Thurs- 
day evening when a remarkable, inspiring, 
and altogether appropriate service of worship 
was held by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and the Washington 
Federation of Churches in the Washington 
Cathedral upon the theme of the Churches 
and the European’ Recovery Program. 
Mark you: the European recovery program is 
a governmental proposition now being de- 
bated in the Congress. But it was taken into 
the Episcopal cathedral. And who presented 
the matter? The Secretary of State, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. He called upon the 
fundamental Christian principles under- 
girding this Nation for support of the Mar- 


shall plan. And who sat on the front row 
in this Government-worship service? 
President Harry S. Truman himself. Unless 


the same principle of the sharp separation 
of church and state applies to those in high- 
est positions equally with local school boards, 
I believe this decision is not final. Thurs- 
day evening witnessed a commingling of 
church and state which no small town school 
building could provide. 

What shall we say of the Congress itself? 
Let us see. If the Court decision becomes 
the enforced policy of the land, Peter Mar- 
shall and James Shera Montgomery should 
be fired from their positions as chaplains 
of the Senate and House. Their posts should 
be abolished and never again should the 
Congress be opened with prayer. The pres- 
ent practice of daily prayer for God’s guid- 
ance by ordained ministers of the church is 
the commingling of church and state far 
more intimately and on a larger scale than 
any small town school could provide. 

Come with me to the Government Printing 
Office. In face of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state—and Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter says it means separation and not 
something less—the Government Printing 
Office prints for the Congress the prayers of 
church ministers, acting as chaplains, as 
official documents. 

Come with me to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Every informed person knows that 
along with doctors, competent chaplains do 
more for the recovery and rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans than anyone else on the 
staff—but chaplains must go if this sharp 
interpretation of church-state relationship 
stands as the enforced policy of the land. 

The remarkable chapel at the Naval Acad- 
emy in Annapolis should be converted into 
another type of building, all chaplaincy serv- 
ice discontinued and some of us will have 
preached our last sermon there, if this deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court becomes the en- 
forced policy of the Nation. The Naval 
Academy stands for the commingling of 
church and state as no small city public 
school in Illinois possibly could do. And 


what is true at Annapolis is also true at 
West Point. 

And, once more, look with me at the Army 
and Navy. If this decision is the enforced 


law of the land, every chaplain should be 
removed from the armed services. They 
are ordained ministers of the churches they 
represent. They are not ordained by the 
Government and their chaplaincy service is a 






commingling of church and state on a world 
scale and more intimately than a small or 
large city public school ever could be. 


Let us pick up a few closing illustrations 
of the violation of this decision of the Court 
which should be stopped if this decision 
becomes the enforced policy of the land. 
The Government Mint should be forbidden 
to use “In God We Trust” on our coins. It 
might offend some atheist. Never again can 
a minister of the church pray at the inaugu- 
ration of a President of the United States. 
That is a commingling of church and state 
on a national scale such as a little obscure 
school building holding some religious exer- 
cises never could be. Ministers of religion 
serving as chaplains in jails, penitentiaries, 
reform schools, Federal and State hospitals 
should be removed for they violate the prin- 
ciple of this decision. If it only applies to 
school building's it’s trivial and unfair. 

Come what will from the side of the state 
toward the enforcement of this decision and 
speaking for this one church alone, as long 
as I am pastor I will do my utmost to keep 
the United States flag inside this building 
and in this nave in which we worship, for 
nothing that concerns the welfare of America 
is foreign to our religion. 

I now repeat the proposition with which 
I began. Whether this decision in practical 
application will be the policy of the land, 
and thereby final, may be determined by 
watching how the broad application of the 
principle involved works out in the total 
field of American life. Why must the cul- 
tural pattern of America be changed at this 
late date when it has been religious at its 
core since Benjamin Franklin proposed prayer 
for God’s guidance at the Constitutional 
Convention? It is my sober and studied 
conviction that this decision, seen in this 
larger perspective, does not mean the separa- 
tion of church and state but the separa- 
tion of religion and state which Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter says is what we should have. 
All this in a day when our democracy needs 
its full historic resources, as General Marshall 
so earnestly pleaded last Thursday evening. 

Every student of this problem knows that 
the sacred relationship of church and state 
is capable of flagrant abuse. When abuse 
comes, the Court should protect all con- 
cerned. That’s what a court is for. And 
any church that tries to secure special Gov- 
ernment favor should be handled in American 
fashion. As far as humanly possible, let us 
separate as institutions of society both 
church and state but not to the point of 
separating religion and government. Keep- 
ing religion out of government, society, and 
state is tragedy for democracy. 

Let us hope this Court decision will have 
a minimum of educational disturbance. Let 
us hope it means at most the removal of 
religious classes from public-school buildings, 
though we who agree with Justice Reed are 
unable to see whose rights are violated in 
the Champaign plan and we urge the Govern- 
ment to go after the big fish instead of the 
minnows., Let us pursue a more thorough 
use of the release-time program. Let the 
homes and churches of America freshly 
resolve to teach our children, youth, and 
adults the Christian way of life more vigor- 
ously than ever. Unless these alternatives 
prevail, the public-school system in this 
Nation is the real victim of this decision. 

I bow to the Court. I appeal to the future. 





British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Mankato Free Press, Mankato, Minn., 
of March 8, 1948: 


LESSONS OF THE BRITISH LOAN 


Congress, Geep in debate over the amount 
of money and the initial length of time for 
such grants to be set under the Marshall 
plan, will unquestionably view with interest 
the announcement that last Monday Eng. 
land drew the last one hundred million un- 
der the so-called British loan made to her in 
1946. 

Thus the proceeds of that loan of three 
billions, seven hundred and fifty millions, 
which vas to have carried Britain over a 314. 
year period and to have “put her on her feet 
economically,” have been exhausted in less 
than 20 months and the economic condition 
of the British people is really only slightly 
better than it was when the loan was made. 

Some critics might argue superficially, that 
England’s failure to achieve recovery with 
this initial grant is an evidence of weakness 
of the entire Marshall plan. That overlooks 
entirely the possibility of what might have 
happened to England and to all of Europe, 
if we had not made this British loan. Com- 
munism would unquestionably have a much 
stronger grip on the Continent than it has 
and few if any nations would look to us for 
aid in their extremities. England's continu- 
ing difficulties are a cause for disappoint- 
ment but not for abandonment of peaceful 
recovery in Europe. 

This early exhaustion of Britain's loan does 
emphasize two points: 

The first is that it is fruitless to argue too 
much over the exact amounts set for aid un- 
der the Marshall plan. Changing conditions 
may make these totals too small, or pos- 
sibly too large, long before they are ex- 
hausted. The best that Congress can do 
now is to set an estimate, with the prac- 
tically positive assurance that this estimate 
will have to be revised later. 

A second point is that this estimate can- 
not be too low or it will discourage and 
dishearten the nations who are to cooperate 
with us in promoting recovery under a dem- 
ocratic regime. This is a program of “self- 
help” for European nations—if they are dis- 
couraged by the threat of inadequate financ- 
ing at the very start of the program, then 
assuredly it is doomed to failure and the 
entire investment is unwarranted. 

These advances should be surrounded with 
maximum safeguards which insist and de- 
mand full participation and effort by the 
nations benefited, to work out their own 
salvation. If they fail to do this then ad- 
vances should be cut off. On the other hand 
if they do cooperate their efforts should not 
be hamstrung for lack of essential finances 
to bring about the restoration of a healthy 
and normal economy, 
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Amendment of Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, in July 
1946, the Seventy-ninth Congress enacted 
H. R. 1362, generally known as the Cros- 
ser bill, amending the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts. Since that time 
the cost of living has increased almost 
exactly 25 percent. In other words, it 
would now take 25 percent more than the 
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insurance payments provided in the Rail- 
road Retirement and Unemployment In- 
urance Acts to buy the quantity of goods 
and services that we thought we were 
enabling unemployed, sick, and retired 
railroad employees to buy with their in- 
surance payments provided by the laws 
as in 1946. 

Railroad employees in active service 
have been able, in a measure at least, to 
cftset the increasing cost of living by ob- 
taining increases in wage rates. No such 
relief has been available to those who 
become unemployed or sick or who have 
retired. Increased wages have merely 
enhanced the loss that they suffer when 
wages stop. 

Increased wage rates have, however, 
operated to increase railroad pay rolls 
above the Jevels anticipated in 1946, and 
since the revenues supporting the rail- 
road retirement and unemployment in- 
surance systems are measured by pay 
rolls there have become available funds 
which ought to be applied without delay 
to relieving the serious distress that the 
rising living costs have inflicted on rail- 
road employees who become unemployed 
or sick or who are retired. 

I have introduced a bill to increase 
the benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act by 25 percent. 
This bill is intended merely to restore 
the purchasing power of railroad unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to the levels 
we meant to provide when the Seventy- 
ninth Congress enacted H. R. 1362. At 
that time it was believed that the bene- 
fits provided by H. R. 1362 were all that 
the available funds could support. The 
adequacy of the benefits was never con- 
sidered from any other’ standpoint. 
Study is now being given to the question 
whether the available funds would sup- 
port more nearly adequate benefits in 
terms of 1946 purchasing power as well 

merely to restore 1946 purchasing 
power. Should it appear that available 
funds are adequate for that purpose I 
shall introduce a bill to accomplish that 
result, 

The distress among retired employees 

no less severe than among the sick 
and the unemployed. Study is likewise 
being given to the practicability of se- 
curing for retired employees some meas- 
ure of relief. With that purpose in mind 
I expect to introduce a bill at an early 
Cc ite, 

I am authorized to state that this pro- 
gram, which I heve outlined, meets with 
the approval and has the vigorous sup- 
port of the standard railway labor or- 
sanizations represented in the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. 





Senator David I. Walsh—A Great 


American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HO''ISE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘Cave to extend and revise my remarks. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


in the Recorp, I include therein some 
brief remarks I recently made before the 
Committee on State Administration of 
the General Court of Massachusetts in 
support of pending measures providing 
for the erection of suitable memorials to 
commemorate the service of my dear, 
greatly lamented friend of a lifetime, the 
late Senator David I. Walsh. 

Massachusets will ever keep green in 
her memory the name and noble achieve- 
ments of this great native son and Ameri- 
can patriot who truly gave his life to his 
country. 

It is satisfying to note that the com- 
mittee broke all precedents for hasty 
action on this legislation by favorably re- 
porting it immediately after the hearings 
were closed. 

Many distinguished citizens appeared 
in behalf of the measures. Five former 
governors and many public officials, 
judges, representatives of labor, business, 
women’s and other groups comprised a 
most impressive sponsorship which in 
fact evidenced the unanimous opinion 
of the citizens of my historic State. 

I must publicly acknowledge the valued 
and devoted labors of my cherished 
friend, Judge Thomas H. Connelly, who 
organized and so very ably led the pro- 
ponents of this splendid legislation. 

The statement above referred to 
follows: 

SENATOR DAVID I, WALSH—-GREAT AMERICAN 


Mr. Chairman, and members, I am highly 
privileged for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you this morning in support of those two 
measures to commemorate the service of our 
former distinguished Senator, David I. 
Walsh. Iam conscious of the fact that many 
persons desire to appear before you this 
morning in behalf of these most salutary 
measures and I do not desire to trespass long 
upon the time of the committee on this 
occasion, I will therefore be as brief as 
possible in my statement. 

As you probably know, Senator Walsh was 
a close friend and neighbor of mine in Clin- 
ton during my entire life. I was closely as- 
sociated with him not only as a dear friend 
but also in public affairs and probably have 
been in a position to evaluate his great serv- 
ice to our State and Nation as well as any- 
one. I have the honor to represent the con- 
gressional district where Senator Walsh was 
born, lived, and worked. 

There is no question concerning Senator 
Walsh’s monumental stature as a public fig- 
ure, a great statesman and patriot, a mag- 
netic personality, and one of the great ora- 
tors of our time. He represented our Com- 
monwealth in various capacities for the 
greater part of his lifetime, with rare distinc- 
tion, outstanding ability, sense of propor- 
tion, and a compelling public spirit scarcely 
equaled, never exceeded, in the annals of 
our Government. I could not begin to 
enumerate his many accomplishments and 
achievements in this brief statement but am 
sure that you and the other members of your 
distinguished committee are fully cognizant 
of his magnificent contributions to the cause 
of sound, progressive government and the 
well-being of our citizens, particularly those 
of humble rank and station whom he served 
so nobly and unselfishly. 

Recognizing your knowledge of Senator 
Walsh’s remarkable career, his valued service, 
the inspiration and help he has given to the 
poor and lowly, the strong leadership he has 
furnished to our aspiring citizens in s0 many 
vital courses, his humane and forward-look- 
ing philosophy, his unremitting labors for 
our people, his stalwart Americanism, I con- 
fidently bespeak your early and favorable 
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consideration of these resolves. I know that 
you will all want to lead our fellow citizens 
throughout the State in providing for ap- 
propriate memorials to serve as a permanent 
reminder of the devotion, loyalty, and con- 
structive service of one of Massachusetts’ 
most illustrious sons and one of the truly 
great Americans of our time—Senator Waish. 

It is therefore most appropriate that suit- 
able memorials should be erected by the 
State Government fittingly to commemorate 
the service, devotion, and loyalty of this 
great American, I feel sure that everyone 
of you feel as I do that proper recognition 
should be given to the distinguished career 
and many public contributions of Senator 
Walsh and I am very sure you wil! give the 
matter careful consideration, 

I hope and urge you may favorably report 
on these measures at a very early date so 
plans may be made in accordance with the 
provisions of this legislation to go forward 
with memorials provided herein to perpetu- 
ate the memory and acknowledge the valued 
services of our great and lamented former 
Senator, David I. Walsh, who added so bril- 
liantly to the luster of our beloved Common- 
wealth. 
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Japanese-American Awarded Medal of 
Honor Posthumously 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Army transport Wilson Victory was 
renamed the Pvt. Sadao S. Munemori 
in honor of this American who lost his 
life in action during the recent war. In 
connection with my remarks on this sub- 
ject, as shown in the Recorp of today’s 
proceedings, I insert here the Army’s re- 
lease of March 17, 1946, covering the 
exploit, the death, and the award of the 
Medal of Honor in the case of Private 
Munemori: 

JAPANESE-AMERICAN AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR 
POSTHUMOUSLY 

Pfc. Sadao S. Munemori, of Los Angeles 
Calif.. an American-born combat infantry- 
man of Japanese descent, has been awarded 
the Medal of Honor posthumously. 

A squad leader in the Four Hundred and 
Forty-second Combat Team, the Japanese- 
American unit which distinguished itself 
throughout the Italian campaign and later 
in Germany, Private Munemori single-hand- 
edly destroyed two German machine guns 
killed three and wounded two of the gunners 
and then gave his life by hurling himself 
upon an exploding grenade to save the lives 
of two comrades last April in Italy. 

The Nation’s highest military award will be 
presented to his mother, Mrs. Nawa Mune- 
mori, of Manzanar, Calif. 

On April 5, 1945, the One Hundredth In- 
fantry Battalion launched an offensive along 
the western slopes of the Appennino Moun- 
tains in Italy in an attempt to break a stale- 
mate which had lasted 6 months. The at- 
tack on “Hill Georgia,” in the vicinity of 
Seravezza was spearheaded by Company A 
Private Munemori’s unit. Following a 10- 
minute artillery barrage on the German po- 
sitions, the troops of Company A ran toward 
their objective in an effort to reach advan- 
tageous positions before the defenders could 
recover from the shelling. 

As they advanced to within 50 yards of 
the summit, German machine guns, rifl 
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and machine pistols began firing from a 
series of trenches so constructed as to cover 
all avenues of approach with heavy fire. 
Although the early morning darkness made 
the enemy fire inaccurate, the enemy hurled 
numerous hand grenades forcing the attack- 
ers to seek cover. 

Grenade fragments wounded the leader of 
the foremost squad and Private Munemori, 
assistant leader, took command. Leading 
his men carefully through a mine field, pri- 
vate Munemori advanced to within 30 yards 
of the trenches. One enemy machine gun 
directly ahead forced the advancing squad to 
take cover in shallow shell craters. 

Private Munemori took six hand grenades 
and crawled to within 15 yards of the ma- 
chine gun. He threw the grenades one at a 
time and wrecked the machine gun, wound- 
ing two crew members. 

Pfc. Akiri Shishido, of Kohoka, Paia, 
Maui County, Territory of Hawaii, was 
a Browning automatic rifleman in the lead 
squad at the time and Pvt. Jimi Oda, 2523 
Orchard Avenue, Ogden, Utah, was assistant 
automatic rifleman. These two eyewitnesses 
told the story of their leaders’ subsequent 
actions. 

“We advanced nearer the objective until 
another machine gun opened up right 
ahead,” Private Shishido reported. Private 
Oda and I scrambled into a shell crater and 
Private Munemori crawled back and joined 
us. The Germans began hurling grenades 
again. Ten or twelve landed near our crater, 
but we were unhurt by the explosions. 

“Private Munemori exclaimed, ‘I’m going 
to get those Germans.’ Taking four more 
grenades, he wormed to within 6 yards of 
the gun, destroyed the weapon, and killed the 
three crewmen.” 

As Private Munemori crawled back toward 
the crater, more grenades were hurled. One 
grenade bounced off his helmet and rolled 
into the shell hole occupied by Privates 
Shishido and Oda. Private Munemori leaped 
upon the grenade, covering it with the up- 
per part of his body and hunched his shoul- 
ders and bent his head down so the burst 
would not leak out. The explosion killed 
him almost instantly. Private Oda escaped 
with a fragment in his eye, and Private Shi- 
shido suffered concussion and partial deaf- 
ness but their lives were saved. Later the 
platoon, with the help of a reinforcing pla- 
toon, forced the Germans to withdraw from 
their strategic positions. 

Born August 17, 1922, Private Munemori 
graduated from high school, after which he 
held a position as a sales clerk. He was in- 
ducted into the Army November 2, 1942, from 
his native city of Los Angeles. His mother 

nd a brother then moved their home to 
Manzanar, Calif. After basic training at 
Camp Robinson, Ark., further training quali- 
fied him as a cook, supply clerk, ammuni- 
tion carrier, and finally, as a Browning auto- 
matic rifleman. Promotion to private first 
class came on September 7, 1943. Ordered 
overseas, Private Munemori arrived in Italy 
May 8, 1944. Six weeks later, for exemplary 
conduct in action against the enemy during 
fighting on the Anzio Beachhead, he was 
awarded the Combat Infantryman Badge. 
Pricr to his heroic death he had fought in 
the Rome-Arno, French, and German cam- 
paigns. 

Following is the official citation: 

“Pfc Sadao S. Munemori, an assistant squad 
leader of Company A, One Hundredth In- 
fantry Battalion, Four Hundred and Forty- 
Second Regimental Combat Team, fought 
with great gallantry and intrepidity on April 
5, 1945, near Seravezza, Italy. 

“When his unit was pinned down by graz- 
ing fire from the enemy’s strong mountain 
defense and command of the squad devolved 
on him with the wounding of its regular 
leader, he made frontal, one-man attacks 


through direct fire and knocked out two 
machine guns with grenades. 

“Withdrawing under murderous fire and 
showers of grenades from other enemy em- 
placements, he had nearly reached a. shell 
crater occupied by two of his men when 
an unexploded grenade bounced on his hel- 
mit and rolled toward his helpless comrades. 
He arose into the withering fire, dived for 
the missile and smothered its blast with his 
body. 

“By his swift, supremely heroic action 
Private Munemori saved two of his men at 
the cost of his own life and did much to 
clear the path for his company’s victorious 
advance.” 





Increase of Pay for Postal Emp!oyees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as evidence of the interest and 
affection with which the people hold the 
postal employees, I should iike the mem- 
bership to read an editorial appearing in 
the Contra Costa County Gazette of 
March 1, 1948, entitled “Today’s For- 
gotten Man.” 

TODAY'S “FORGOTTEN MAN” 


Sandwiched in with all the mighty and 
astute problems of state, buffeted by the 
Marshall plan, the aid to China, the Greek 
rebellion, and all the other funnels for tax 
funds, is a mild and little publicized bill 
which deserves the immediate attention of 
Congress. 

It is a measure affecting the lives of a mi- 
nority of Americans, a mighty necessary 
measure for people who could live next door 
to you. 

We refer to the individuals who in this 
case, can rightfully be called the “forgotten 
men of today.” They're people you see all 
the time; people you take for granted. 
They are the employees of the United States 
postal service. You know, the mailman who 
delivers your mail. 

Somewhere along the rush for higher wages, 
for better living conditions, the mailman has 
been lost in the shuffie. Union members 
have demanded—and received—more money. 
The so-called white-collar workers, although 
they were not represented en masse by hard- 
hitting unions, exerted sufficient motive for 
a few more dollars each month. 

But the mailman, encased by stringent 
civil-service regulations which dictated his 
income and which were based on conditions 
of 20 years ago, still plods faithfully along, 
hoping that Congress will pay attention to 
his request for at least an equal wage, equal 
to the ljving costs of today. 

Thus far, Congress has seen fit to overlook 
his requirements. That the cost of living 
has spiraled, no one will deny. That addi- 
tional take-home pay has been granted in 
numerous other fields of employment, is a 
fact. That the mailman has been overlooked, 
is a shame! 

Congress should not hesitate in granting 
postal employees an in: ease in pay. Not all 
Government employees can be classified as 
“feeding at the public trough.” Congress 
should act now, on this one measure of urgent 
necessity, before the Postal Department sud- 
denly finds itself with a number of vacancies 
to be filled—and no applicants on the waiting 
list. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Note that the closing paragraph of this 
editorial calls for immediate action to al- 
leviate the plight of postal workers, 





The Italian Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letters: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1948. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mp. PRESIDENT: On December 13, 1947, 
you stated: 

“Although the United States is withdraw- 
ing its troops from Italy in fulfilment of its 
obligations under the treaty of peace, this 
country continues its interest in the preser- 
vation of a free and independent Italy. If, 
in the course of events, it becomes apparent 
that the freedom and independence of Italy 
upon which the peace settlement is based 
are being threatened directly or indirectly, 
the United States, as a signatory of the peace 
treaty and as a member of the United Na- 
tions, will be obliged to consider what meas- 
ures would be appropriate for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security.” 

Since that time the tempo of Soviet ag- 
gression has been accelerated, Czechoslovakia 
has succumbed, Finland has received an 
ultimatum, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the internal situation in Italy has 
deteriorated to an alarming extent. The 
Communist Party in Italy has been strength- 
ening its organization and is carrying out an 
active and widespread propaganda campaign. 
They are using all manner of means, includ- 
ing large sums of money and ruthless in- 
timidation in order to subject Italy to Soviet 
domination. 

I need hardly point out that if Soviet ag- 
gression by means of the Communist Party 
in Italy is successful, the opportunity which 
is presented to us to effect European recovery 
will be severely jeopardized, the national se- 
curity of the United States will be danger- 
cusly compromised, and the peace of the 
world seriously threatened. 

In my opinion, and to use your own words, 
it has become “apparent that the freedom 
and independence of Italy upon which the 
peace settlement is based are being threat- 
ened.” 

I assume, therefore, that in accordance 
with your statement, the United States is 
considering “what measures would be ap- 
propriate for the maintenance of peace and 
security.” I assume also that this consider- 
ation will in due time lead to effective 
ection. 

It is not my desire to embarrass you, sir, 
in the administration of your high office or 
in the execution of your solemn duties by 
asking you to reveal to me what steps you 
are taking and what action you contemplate 
in this connection. 

May I, however, offer some suggestions on 
certain aspects of this vast and surging prob- 
lem on which, in my opinion, it is appropri- 
ate to take immediate action. 

1, Make a public declaration that in the 
event that antidemocratic forces prevail in 
the forthcoming election, the United States 
will be compelled to review its position with 
respect to any assistance being rendered the 
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people of Italy whether as a part of the 
European recovery program or otherwise. 

9. Take appropriate steps looking toward 
a revision of the Italian peace treaty in or- 
der that the free territory of Trieste may be 
returned to Italy in accordance with the 
original position taken by this Government 
at the beginning of the Italian peace treaty 
negotiations. 

8. Pursuant to the terms of the Italian 
peace treaty clarify the position of the 
United States by stating that our Govern- 
ment favors Italian trusteeship of the pre- 
Fascist Italian colonies in order that this 
vital territory shall be available to Italy for 
settlement and development. 

4. Renew our demand to the Security 
Council of the United Nations that Italy be 
admitted as a member of that organization. 
It is obviously unjust that the U. S. S. R., 
which is responsible for the Draconian peace 
terms imposed on Italy should visit this fur- 
ther penalty on a hard-working and suffering 
people. 

5. Officially and publicly urge the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union to renounce her 
share of the Italian Navy. 

6. In order that the Italian Government 
may have the means to protect itself against 
internal and external aggression, a revision of 
the Italian peace treaty should also provide 
for a larger Italian army, navy, and con- 
stabulary than are allowed under the present 
treaty. 

Mr. President, the strategical position of 
the United States and the peace of the world 
become more precarious with each passing 
. Surely we know that we cannot 
strengthen the forces of peace and freedom by 
allowing ourselves to be pushed indefinitely 
from one Munich to another. It is not 
enough to protest after aggressive action has 
becn completed. It is not enough merely to 
give lip service to the ideals of freedom for 
which so many Americans have died. We 
must take preventive action. We must act in 
ivance of the event. We must meet the 
challenge as it is presented to us in all its 
aspects. 

There is a time for decision, I believe 
that that time has arrived. We know that 
our vital interests are involved. We know 
that freedom is at stake. We know that 
peace cannot prevail without the faith, the 
swwength, and the declared purpose of our 
great Republic. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Davis Lonce. 
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THE WHITE House, 
Vashington, March 11, 1948. 
1. JOHN Davis Lopcg, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lopce: I appreciate 
very much your letter of March 9, and I 


am more than happy to have your views on 
the Italian situation. 


Sincerely yours, 


TT 


si 


Harry TRUMAN. 





The Case for Taft 





“=X TENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following by Felix Mor- 
ley from Life magazine: 


Tue Case ror TartT—His INTELLIGENCE, IN- 
TEGRITY, AND BuLL-HEADED HONESTY WOULD 
MAKE HIM A PRESIDENT PEOPLE CAN TRUST 


(By Felix Morley) 


The thirty-fourth President of the United 
States should be, above all other things, a 
thoughtful man. RoserT ALPHONSO TarT, of 
Ohio, is thoughtful. He has a mind of real 
distinction; his whole career is based on ex- 
traordinary mental activity. 

To some voters and to some politicians 
these are forbidding virtues in a Presidential 
candidate. But the superior quality of Tart’s 
mind can be put another way, more at- 
tractively; it is the way in which the other 
95 Senators phrase their respect for him: 
“When Bos Tarr says something, he knows.” 
And all Americans, even political bosses, 
respect the man who knows. 

Throughout his active political career the 
senior Senator from Ohio has kept on learn- 
ing—growing in intellectual stature. His 
power of mental self-discipline and of in- 
tensive application must be appreciated to 
understand the man. The sense and feel of 
scholarship are in his bloodstream; he can no 
more resist the scholar’s urge to think a 
problem through than a more natural poli- 
tician like the late President Roosevelt could 
resist the inclination to act on intuition. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think 
of Bos Tart as a “bookish” person; he has no 
more in common with the traditional absent- 
minded professor than with the back-slap- 
ping, glad-handing type of politician. Nor, 
despite his flat, dry voice and precise selection 
of words, is his manner pedantic. One must 
study the man closely—observe the height 
sand breadth of forehead, the firm chin, sensi- 
tive fingers and, above all, the alert, wide-set 
and candid eyes, to recognize his distinction. 

Yet, although it may sound paradoxical, 
undoubtedly Tart’s greatest handicap as a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination is 
this unusual intelligence. The thought of 
the average man is choked by prejudices, am- 
bitions, needs, and other considerations which 
impede and sometimes overwhelm his ability 
to reason. But once Bos Tart tackles a prob- 
lem no emotion of any kind colors the work- 
ing of his mind. His intelligence is as in- 
different to flattery as it is hostile to stupid- 
ity. It is this concentration on ideas which 
gives the impression that the Senator is cold, 
aloof, and self-absorbed. Actually there is 
great warmth and friendliness in his charac- 
ter. His difficulty as a politician is simply his 
fidelity to the rule of reason. 

Fidelity of any sort requires courage. 
Fidelity to the rule of reason, in a society 
where reason is so often made the football of 
emotion, requires courage of a high order. 
Courage of that quality Bos Tarr has—his 
bitterest critics do not deny it. But it is by 
no means certain that his moral courage is 
any more of a political asset than his in- 
telligence. 

The keen political instinct of the Ameri- 
can people is well demonstrated by the accu- 
racy of the names which they have accepted 
for their two major political parties. The 
principal concern of the Republican Party 
is very definitely the preservation of our 
republican form of government, which is 
not particularly democratic and indeed lays 
great emphasis on protecting the individual 
from the ever-possible tryranny of the ma- 
jority. The major concern of the Democratic 
Party is obviously the extension of demo- 
cratic procedures, regardless of whether or 
not these conform with the somewhat un- 
democratic principles embodied in the Con- 
stitution. Republicans pay lip service to 
political democracy and Democrats pay lip 
service to the Republic. But if we are will- 
ing to call a spade by that name we must 
admit that the Republican Party is not pri- 
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marily interested in extending democracy 
and that the Democratic Party is not pri- 
marily interested in preserving the Federal 
Republic. It is the achievement of our two- 
party system that, by the very opposition of 
forces involved, it has so far served both to 
extend democracy and to preserve the repub- 
lican form of representative government 

The fundamentally different character of 
the two parties accounts for the differences 
between the party machines and the different 
character of the candidates these machines 
select. The real difference between the suc- 
cessful Republican and the successful Demo- 
cratic boss is the type of organization they 
seek to perfect. The Democrats make their 
major concentration—except for the solid | 
South—in big cities, where the sharp con- 
trast between wealth and poverty renders the 
slogans of democracy more effective. With 
equal logic the Republicans consider it funda- 
nental to hold for that party the rural areas— 
again excepting the South—and the smaller 
tcwns. Because there is already more democ- 
racy in these communities, people there are 
less likely to vote Demeccratic. Because the 
tradition of the Republic is alien to many 
who live in the big cities, it is more diffi- 
cult to line up Republican votes in these 
metropolitan ganglia. 

It follows that the ideal Democratic can- 
didate should be something of a demagog, 
skillful in arousing the sense of injustice 
and competent in leading the masse: The 
ideal Republican candidate, on the other 
hand, must never be a demagog and should 
not seek to lead beyond the well-defined lim- 
its of party discipline. Thus the Democrats 
are usually most successful when they name 
candidates who can rally the masses, while 
the Republicans are in form when they have 
nominees who are not likely to get out ot 
hand. The Democratic boss is always seek- 
ing a peerless leader; the Republican boss 
wants a competent administrator. 

To some Republican chiefs Senator Tarr is 
an uncertain quantity. Around the Union 
League there is a good deal of anguished 
doubt about him. Is he sufficiently regular? 
Will he take the good advice which Republi- 
Can bosses are always willing to extend? As 
I heard one of these king makers put it, “In 
the last 3 months he hasn’t called me up— 
not once.” 

It may still be news to some, but there are 
a number of Republican leaders who think 
that Taft flirts. with socialism; that he is not 
quite “sound’”—meaning thoroughly devoted 
to the doctrine of laissez faire—in his po- 
litical and economic theory. There are three 


counts in this indictment, these being th¢ 
Senator’s sponsorship of those bills favoring 
Federal aid in education, health, and hous- 


ing. 
A FLOOR UNDER ESSENTIAL THINGS 

The underlying pattern of these bil 
identical. In each case the Federal Govern 
ment would be authorized to subsidize State 
or local authorities anxious to attain certain 
minimum standards in public education, 
health, and housing. In each case initiative 
for improvement is left to the community, 
and there are careful safeguards against F'ed- 
eral usurpation. 

While Senator Tarr admits that some as- 
pects of this legislation qualify the princi- 
ple of free enterprise, he hotly de1 
it is necessarily socialistic for the state t 
come to the aid of individuals who fall be- 
hind in the march of life. “The philosophy 
of socialism,” he says, “is to raise all to the 
average, which necessarily will bring all 
others down to the same dead level and take 
all life and progress out of the system. 
* * * ‘The extreme philosophy the other 
way is to ‘let the devil take the hindmost’ 
* * * on the theory that in the end gen- 
eral progress will be faster.” 

Against the philosophy of extreme indi- 
vidualism Senator Tarr makes three points. 
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First, it is contrary to the humane in- 
stincts of a Christian people, which Ameri- 
cans in general are. Second, a nation 
founded on that principle that all men are 
equal cannot logically permit any of its chil- 
dren to be deprived of opportunity. Third, 
education, health, and housing are matters 
which affect the national welfare and there- 
fore justify intervention by the National 
Government. The Senator summarized his 
own attitude on this subject in a notable 
speech before the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Cr 1erce on January 7, 1946, when he said, 
“Our policy is to maintain a minimum 
standard floor under subsistence, education, 
medical care, and housing. I believe that 
our people have decided that our productive 
ability is so great that we will undertake to 
put a floor under essential things, to give to 
all a minimum standard of decent living, 
and to all children a fair opportunity to get 
a start in life.” 

Tarr’s position as here stated illustrates 
most clearly his greatest weakness—and his 
greatest strength. The weakness is a hot 
temper leading to snap judgments. When he 
irst viewed the Wagner-Ellender bill he 
called it socialism, nonsense, tommyrot, and 
varicus other unpleasant things. But his 
sense of justice led him to examine the sit- 
uation more carefully. He then discovered 
that, while the bill was as bad as he had 
thought, its intentions were honorable. At 

he was seriously interested; for weeks 
end he plowed through the stacks of 
i rade of the housing situation— 
were about all the New Dealers did 
using—and ended by becoming an 

The Taft researchers (he has the 
largest staff of research experts of any Con- 
gressman) brought him piles of charts, data, 
ficures, books, and clippings, and he dug in 

th zest. He emerged from his studies with 
a clear and sensible measure. 


ry 



























THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 

Thus Pos Tart reached his position on 
lation by careful reasoning com- 
bined with religious conviction. He is un- 
infvenced by the fact that there are votes 
to be gained through Federal spending 
His guide is conscience, directed by reason. 
And once he has determined his line of 
action, he sticks to it. 

This characteristic became apparent to all 
during the historic fight over the legislation 
now best known as the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
is now generally realized that this law in 
no way circumscribes the right to strike or 
any other reasonable union activity. In- 
deed it requires union recognition and, in 
the Senator's words, “strengthens the prin- 





ciples of collective bargaining rather than 
weakens them.” 

The great accomplishment of the Taft- 
Hartley act is its emphasis on the principle 


of cquity in labor-management relations. 
Prior to the Wagner act the advantage was 
on the side of the employer. Under the 
Wegner Act, as administered by the New Deal, 
the pendulum swung to the oppcsite ex- 


treme. Union leaders were given powers at 
least as arbitrary as those possessed by em- 
ployers in the open-shop days. The excesses 
to which such favoritism can lead have re- 


cently been demonstrated in France, where 
Communist control of unions brought the 
country to the verge of civil war. The 
achievement of Senator Tart, in the measure 
which 1 mnsored in the upper House, was 
to : uch danger in the United States. 





Bec of its logic, its vision and its em- 
phas:s on social justice, this Labor-Manage- 
me! t Relations Act of 1947 will long be cited 





as an illustration of statesmanship. 
Nevertheless it took courage to sponsor 
this measure, as well as ability of a very high 
order to have it enacted over the opposition 
and veto of a hostile administration. In 
accepting the challenge Senator Tarr seemed 
to have committed political suicide. He was 





warned that he was not only throwing away 
all hope for the Republican nomination but 
even jeopardizing his seat in the Senate. 

The Senator listened patiently—and went 
ahead on the course which he knew was in 
the national interest. First, as usual, he 
proceeded to make himself an expert on the 
facts involved. Bothered neither by the 
warnings of his friends nor by the desperate 
efforts of union czars to sell the idea that 
this was a slave-labor bill, he went on to 
draft the bill he thought the country needed. 
The public laughed off the efforts, some of 
them Communist-inspired, to discredit his 
western trip last fall by picketing. As usual 
the Communists overplayed their hand. The 
stick which was to flog Bos Tart from public 
life looks pretty weak and worm-eaten now. 
In less than a year some political prophets 
have turned to say that the Taft-Hartley Act 
may actually become a valuable vote-getting 
asset. 

THE CONCEPT OF JUSTICE 

Again from a narrow political viewpoint 
nothing could have seemed more inept than 
the speech Senator Tarr made in Ohio on 
October 5, 1946, questioning the Nuremberg 
trials. The occasion was a conference at 
Kenyon College on the Heritage of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Peoples. The Senator's thesis 
was the importance of the concept of justice, 
that ethical principle which has meant so 
much to all English-speaking communities. 
Speaking shortly after the Nazi leaders had 
been sentenced at Nuremberg, Tart pointed 
out that they had been tried under ex post 
facto law, prohibited on American soil, and 
he questioned the justice of the whole pro- 
cedure. He said, “By clothing policy in the 
forms of legal procedure, we may discredit 
the whole idea of justice in Eurcpe for years 
to come.” S 

The crimes of Goering and his associates 
were so foul that to run any risk of seeming 
to defend the perpetrators would be impossi- 
ble except for a man to whom there was vital 
meaning in the old Roman saying, “Fiat 
justitia ruat coelum” (“Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall’). Of course, Sen- 
ator Tarr did not defend the Nazi leaders. 
But he did question the legitimacy of a trial 
in which an American prosecutor argued on 
a basis forbidden in American courts and in 
which a Soviet judge sardonically assisted in 
passing sentence on former allies of the 
Soviet Union. 

That questioning was. the hallmark of a 
real liberal. Among lawyers with high pro- 
fessional standards, doubt as to the justice 
of the Nuremberg trials is now increasingly 
voiced. It was the achievement of Senator 
Tart to express that doubt at a time when it 
was politically dangerous and could do him 
no possible good. 

The fearlessness can be seen in all of Bos 
Tart’s public actions: in his uncompromis- 
ing opposition to peacetime conscription, in 
his forthright attacks on price control and 
all other aspects of governmental regimenta- 
tion, in the complete frankness and sincerity 
with which he attacked international ar- 
rangements like the Yalta agreement be- 
fore—not after—their evil character was 
generally recognized. There is not an issue 
of any magnitude which he has tried to 
dodge. 

Tarr speaks out particularly when liberty 
and justice are concerned. Those two aspira- 
tions, he has often said, are at the base of 
the American Republic and must therefore 
be the base of the Republican program. In 
1828, the year that TartT’s grandiather settled 
in Cincinnati, Abraham Lincoln observed 
that the purpose of those who built the 
United States was “to uprear upon its hills 
and its valleys a political edifice of liberty 
and equal rights.” Bos Tart likes to quote 
that passage. 

Tart’s habit of rushing in where others 
fear to tread would be dangerous if he were 
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a bull-headed man. He is saved from the 
blunders of undue self-assurance not only 
by his extensive knowledge but by his will- 
ingness to listen. In any social group where 
there is an authority present, it is Tart’s 
sensible custom to absorb rather than to 
take over the conversation and expound his 
own views. 

Eut he does not suffer fools gladly. The 
criticism which tells most against Tart is of 
his brusqueness and his occasional unneces- 
sary rudeness. 

MARTHA, SUPPLIES AIFFABILITY 


It is here that his wife has been so helpful 
to the Senator. Possessed of as keen and 
quick a mind as her husband’s, Martha Taft 
is also blessed with a personality as warm and 
radiant as his is cool and aloof. Martha has 
notably softened Bob's austerity. That she 
respects and loves her husband profoundly 
is obvious. That she fears he does not 
always do himself full justice in human rela- 
tionships is also apparent. Pride in a hus- 
band’s attainments would make any wife the 
more eager to clear away obstacles tending to 
hide his virtues. 

TarT’s quiet industry and his rather 
austere life are parts of his heritage. His 
dour grandfather, Alphonso Taft (Yale 1833), 
mcved from Vermont to Cincinnati in 1838; 
he prospered in both the law and in politics, 
becoming Secretary of War and later At- 
torney General in the Cabinet of President 
Grant. His second son by his second wife 
was a jolly giant with a superb judicial mind 
and a massive appetite for both food and 
facts: William Howard Taft, the only Ameri- 
can who served his country as both Fvesident 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Bos Tart, the eldest son, inherited the 
appetite for facts—and for a while it was 
feared he had the other appetite, too—when 
he was a baby the family had to inhibit his 
appetite for oatmeal by first replacing the 
cream with plain milk and finally by elimi- 
nating the sugar, too. ROBERT ALPHONSO, 
born September 8, 1889, in Cincinnati, grew 
up as the solemn one in a gay household; he 
was always trying to interest someone in a 
game of chess. His boyhocd was without 
particular incident except that he was stung 
by a jellyfish while swimming in the Pasig 
River, when his father was Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. He first began to 
attract notice as an almost nonpareil scholar 
at his Uncle Horace’s Taft School in Con- 
necticut; and then he was first all the way 
through Yale, first in his class all through 
Harvard Law School. When his father was 
President he was never one of the gay ones 
who slid down the White House stairs on 
the great silver serving trays, but he liked 
charades and, later, dancing the Boston with 
brown-eyed Martha Bowers. 

Then he settled down to grubbing at the 
law in Cincinnati, specializing in dry-as- 
dust technical cases. He was twice rejected 
(tco far-sighted) for the United States Army 
in 1917 and finally went abroad with Her- 
bert Hoover’s American Relief Administra- 
tion, for which he was decorated by the 
Polish, Belgian, and Finnish Governments. 
He never has worn the decorations, any more 
than he has ever worn the expensive clothes 
he could afford. For the heritage of his 
family is that it is a professional family, in- 
terested in ideas rather than things, in in- 
tellectual rather than material wealth. 

Bor Tart will never become as genial and 
jovial a personality as his father was. But 
there is no doubt that in recent months he 
has schooled himself to be more considerate 
of others’ feelings. This has been markedly 
shown during the Eightieth Congress. Tart 
became chairman of the Republican policy 
committee, a natural sequel to his chair- 
manship of the committee on resolutions at 
the 1944 convention. As chairman of the 
policy committee it would have been easy 
for a tactless man to clash with Senator 
VANDENBERG, to whom the party leadership in 
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foreign affairs had been entrusted, with Sen- 
ator WHITE, as floor leader, or with Repre- 
sentative Joz Martin, as Speaker of the 
House. Although there has been calculated 
effort both to discover and to create such di- 
vergencies, they simply have not occurred. 
Much of the remarkable Republican record 
n the Eightieth Congress, achieved despite 
the stubborn resistance of the administra- 
tion, can be ascribed to the political tact and 
organizing ability of Senator Tarr. The 
truest measure of his generalship lies in his 
numerous Victories in spite of the very nar- 

w margin of the Republican majority in 
the Senate. 

In one vital field of national policy—for- 
eign relations—Senator Tarr has exercised 
considerable restraint over the free expres- 
sion of his opinions in the recent years of 
bipartisan foreign policy. He recognizes that 
foreign policy is largely the function of the 
executive arm of government, and he has 
been scrupulous to defer in this area to Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG, as spokesman of the Re- 
publican Party in various international 
negotiations. 

This tactfulness, combined with Senator 
Tart’s opposition to Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
prior to Pearl Harbor, has given rise to an 
impression that he is not particularly inter- 
e 
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sted in foreign policy and that he is some- 
what isolationist in viewpoint. Both of 
these criticisms are wholly without substance. 

To take the last charge first, it is worth re- 
calling that after the First World War both 
Martha Taft advocated American 
ship in the League of Nations. There 
i ng surprising in this. William How- 
ard Taft was pushing for such a world asso- 
ciation long before Woodrow ilson ex- 
i any interest in the matter. Taft, Sr., 
ed, was the guiding spirit in the organ- 
ion, the League To Enforce Peace, which 
gave President Wilson his strongest support 
in the matter. In a speech at Cleveland, as 
far back as May 12, 1915, William Howard Taft 
said frankly that “we ought to depart from 
the policy of isolation that heretofore has 
served us so well.” Bos Tart has always fol- 
lowed his father’s thinking in this matter. 

Senator TArT has, however, struck out on 
numerous occasions against the sham and 
deceit in foreign policy from which the coun- 
try is now reaping so sad a harvest of utter 
disillusion. He deeply resents the scuttling 
of the Atlantic Charter by the governments 
which announced it with such righteous fan- 
fare. He criticized the now-apparent defects 
in the United Nations plan when the first 
draft of its charter was sketched at Dumbar- 
ton Jaks. He has said many times that a 
peace without justice cannot be a basis for 
hopeful international cooperation. His “iso- 
lationism,” in short, seems to boil down to a 
record of differing pointedly with the Roose- 
velt foreign policy. 

n the western trip which preceded the 
announcement of his candidacy Senator Tarr 
cevoted one major speech, given before the 
World Affairs Council of Tacoma on Septem- 
ber 25, to the subject of foreign policy. In 
this he charged bluntly that, “* * * The 
results of the foreign policy of the adminis- 












tration during the past 3 years have created 
a Situation as bad or worse than that which 
existed before the war, and have brought the 
world to a state of economic collapse.” 


WE ARE NOT IMPERIALISTS 


But it is not Tarr’s custom to confine him- 
Self to negative criticism, no matter how 
1 justified. In this Tacoma speech the 
or listed seven “general principles” 
ich in his opinion should guide the makers 

foreign policy during a crisis which is 
rgely of our own making. These principles 
are as cogent today as they were last Sep- 
tember. Lately Tarr has been enlarging on 
them. The principles and their enlarge- 
ments Can “.e summarized as follows: 

First, Tart places emphasis on the mainte- 
nance of peace “so long as conditions do not 
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threaten the freedom of the people of the 
United States.” He does not think that this 
principle was upheld by Roosevelt or that 
it is being upheld by Truman. The use of 
force as an instrument of national policy 
is abhorrent to him. 

Second. Tarr believes that “our foreign 
policy should be built around the United 
Nations, changing the whole emphasis of the 
Organization to the establishment of law and 
equal justice under law” He would favor the 
reorganization of the UN without Russia if 
no progress can be made otherwise. 

Third, “I do not believe we should yield 
to Russia in any wa- in its plan for spread- 
ing the Communist philosophy.” 

Fourth, the whole Morgenthau policy and 
Potsdam plan for Germany was vicious and 
stupid. If necesary to prevent rearmament, 
western Germany could be cccupied indefi- 
nitely. But the crazy program of restricting 
German production, at a time when every 
ounce of productive energy is needed, must 
be abandoned. 

Fifth, peace with Japan, restoring self-gov- 
ernment to that country, should ke con- 
cluded without further delay. 

Sixth, economic assistance to other nations 
should ke limited to allocations “to specific 
countries for specific purposes” of recon- 
struction. “In the long run no nation can 
live on the bounty of another nation.” The 
European recovery pregram should not lead 
us surreptitiously into political alliances. 

Seventh, “In this intermediate period we 
must maintain a strong Army and Navy"’— 
but not by conscription and not for purposes 
of imperialism. “Somehow our people don’t 
like to boss other people, just as they don’t 
like to be bossed—and so they are not good 
at the job. We can never make a success 
of imperialism because we are not imperial- 
ists.”’ 

In that homely last sentence can be found 
the essential thought in Tart’s political phi- 
losophy, applicable to domestic as well as for- 
eign problems. It is a restatement of James 
Madison's classic saying that we “rest all our 
political experiments on the capacity of man- 
kind for self-government.” The critical jcb 
for Americans is to govern themselves—indi- 
vidually and as a Nation. We are not so sure 
of maintaining that achievement that we 
can attempt to run the world. 

Nobody knows better than Mr. Truman that 
Tart is in a far better position than other 
Republican aspirants © make mincemeat of 
the Democratic record. 

If proof of this were needed, it was pro- 
vided by Senator Tart the night of November 
17. That afternoon the President delivered 
his message to the special session, asking 
not only for stop-gap aid for western Eu- 
rope, but also for a 10-point ““anti-inflation” 
program of which no Republican in Con- 
gress had any advance information. After 
only a couple of hours of preparation Sen- 
ator Tarr went on the air at 10 p. m. the 
same day and completely demolished the 
President's jerry-built proposals. There was 
uproar within and without the party, crit- 
icizing Tarr for “shooting from the hip,” 
but the fact remains that his demolition was 
so thorough that scarcely any further work 
on the subject remained for his colleagues 
in Congress. he dream—or nightmare—of 
OPA resuscitation just faded out. 

For some time a gathering wind has been 
blowing in the direction of Tart’s candidacy, 
and the party chieftains in every State are 
well aware of it. Some of them have been 
pleased by his seeming political blunders. 
But all of them have been impressed by the 
consistency with which the apparent blun- 
ders have turned out, in retrospect, to be 
good politics. Less and less one hears the 
fatuous remark that “Tarr is head and 
shoulders above the others, but of course 
he could never be elected.” The party which 
pays much lip service to Lincoln is begin- 
ning to realize that Lincoln knew what he 
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was talking about when he said that all of 
the people can't be fooled ail of the time. 

Today the American people know that 
they have been fooled, and badly fooled. 
They recognize that glib oratory, facile prom- 
ises, and deceitful leadership led them to 
their current disillusion, Now, above every- 
thing else, they want a President with in- 
tegrity. 

The Republican Party has made many 
blunders and set up many false gods since 
Lincoln’s day. The Democrats realized, un- 
der the New Deal, that their strength lay in 
Republican ineptitude, and Franklin Roose- 
velt made the most of it. The Republicans 
have been less quick to realize that their 
political opportunity lies in a defense of the 
American tradition, which is at bottom a 
liberal tradition, ill-represented by many of 
the captains of industry who have sought to 
dominate the party. 

The greatest asset of Senator Taft is his 
real—not spurious—liberalism. The true 
liberal is not one who rages for free enter- 
prise but one who deeply believes in that 
central, indivisible core of freedom of which 
free enterprise is but a single facet. The true 
liberal is one who hates monopoly, whether 
exercised by a government, a corporation, ora 
labor union. The true liberal, in America, 
believes in the constructive power of intelli- 
gence when harnessed to fundamental re- 
ligious principles. Taft is a true American 
liberal. 

He has not set his heart on the Republican 
nomination. He has not changed any of his 
opinions or compromised himself in any way 
to get it. He Knows, and Martha Taft knows, 
that the effort of candidacy and the re- 
sponsibility of office if elected are killing 
strains. And Taft is not naturally a glad- 
hander. He gets no pleasure, from being in 
the public eye. 

But there is in this man, as in every real 
liberal, a driving force which outweighs per- 
sonal inclination. It may be called a sense 
of duty, a desire to fulfill capacity to the ut- 
most, a feeling of responsibility to those who 
built for living Americans the heritage which 
is theirs to conserve—or dissipate. The name 
that is given to this impersonal urge is im- 
material. It is sufficient that Taft has it, and 
that more and more the American people 
have come to recognize that here is an 
aspirant for the Presidency whom they can 
really trust. 








Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 
OF GECRGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to introduce into the REcorp a reso- 
lution adopted by the Democratic execu- 
tive committee of Whitfield County, Ga. 

This resolution expresses clearly the 
sentiment of the great majority of our 
people not only in the Seventh District, 
but throughout Georgia. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas Harry S. Truman was elevated to 
the highest office within the gift of the 
American people through the Democratic 
Party and the loyal solid South; and 

Whereas for his own selfish political pur- 
poses he now seeks to force upon the people 
of the States, under the false guise of so- 
called civil rights, a system including the 
worst features of the secret police of Germany 
and Russia; and 
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Whereas, by said program, he is seeking to 
set up a system of secret agents, inquisitors, 
and bureaucrats, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, to roam at will over the entire United 
States, and said agents will oppress and per- 
secute the people in their business, social, 
civil, political, personal, and religious lives, 
this Truman program even vesting in Negro 
FEPC agents the power to say which people 
shall be employed in any private business; 
and 

Whereas this so-called civil-rights program 
would utterly destroy individual liberty, se- 
curity, and justice, private enterprise, local 
self-government, States’ rights, and the re- 
publican form of government guaranteed by 
the United States Constitution; and 

Whereas the interest of our country as a 
whole under the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution demands the loyalty of 
all true Americans in every State, regardless 
of party, section, or personal interest: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Democratic execu- 
tive committee of Whitfield County, Ga., 
do hereby go on record as being vigorously 
opposed to the Truman so-called civil-rights 
program and hereby strongly commend all 
southern men and women in and out of pub- 
lic office, as well as those from other sections 
of the country, who have denounced this 
iniquitous program for what it really is. We 
deplore and condemn the aid, comfort, and 
support given the said Truman program by 
a few self-seeking politicians. 

This Truman program has created the 
gravest crisis in the South since the dark 
days of reconstruction. We strongly urge 
that all true Southern Democrats stand up 
and be counted against this undemocratic 
and un-American program; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
given to the press and to the Congressmen 
and Senators of Georgia and to the Gov- 
ernors of all the Southern States. 

Isaac Adams; Charley Deck; Byron 
Smith; W. B. Strain; James Lupo, 
Jr.; Jim Bowman; W. C. Douglas; 
L. P. Moore; Frank Bird; W. C. 
Eryant; D. I. Self; W. L. Parker; 
Tom Patterson; Earl Henderson; 
Harry Baxter; Mrs. Chas. Deck, 
Secretary. 


This is to certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Democratic executive committee, Whit- 
field County, Ga., duly held on March 6, 1948, 
by an affirmative vote of each member pres- 
ent. This March 6, 1948. 

WHITFIELD County DEMOCRATIC 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
By Isaac ADAMS, Cliairman., 








Exposing Some Fallacies About DP’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
too many misconceptions regarding the 
displaced persons of Europe who sur- 
vived the horrors of war and persecution 
under the Nazi regime only to find them- 
selves the inmates of a new type of con- 
centration camp—the displaced per- 
sons camps. As a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Dis- 
placed Persons and the International 
Refugee Organization, I saw for myself 
last summer that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of surviving displaced persons are 


young, skilled, democracy-loving people, 
who wish to lead productive peaceful 
lives in a new country. Miss Gene 
Delano, whose letter to the editor of the 
Baltimore Sun follows, gives a very able 
and illuminating answer to some of the 
accusations which have been made 
against the displaced persons: 
ExPosinc SOME FALLACIES ABOUT DP’s 

To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN—Sir: Having 
recently returned from over 2 years of con- 
tinuous work in displaced-persons camps in 
the British zone of Germany, I am appalled 
by some of the unfounded arguments used to 
defeat the Stratton bill, which would allow a 
fair share of Europe's displaced persons to 
enter this country. I would like to refute 
some of the baseless anti-DP statements 
that I have heard people here make. 


I. DISPLACED PERSONS ARE UNWILLING TO WORK 


This is fallacious. I do not deny that 
there are some lazy people in DP camps, just 
as there are in any community, but they are 
not the rule. An example is the camp in 
which I worked for more than a year. It held 
between 900 and 1,000 persons of Baltic and 
Polish origin. Of these, over 400 were em- 
ployed full time in the Volkswagenwerke, a 
German automobile factory which the Brit- 
ish military government operates to pro- 
duce cars for the occupation forces in the 
four German zones. 

Another 200 DP’s from the same camp 
worked full time to staff a large transit camp 
through which over 100,000 repatriating Poles 
traveled in 1 year. Still others worked for a 
British Army unit stationed near the camp. 
During my entire stay in the camp, the 
full-time employment rate of its occupants 
(with all persons over age 16 considered em- 
ployable, excepting women with small chil- 
dren and persons certified by doctors as unfit 
for work) never dropped below 90 percent, 

Later I worked in a more isolated camp, 
where it was more difficult to find jobs for 
DP’s. The employment rate of the 3,000 
occupants was nevertheless over 70 percent, 
mainly becausé hundreds of them, finding no 
other employment, cut timber in a near-by 
forest for the British to alleviate the short- 
age of building materials in England. With 
my own eyes I have seen some of these DP’s 
working in the snow in forests with bleeding 
feet caused by lack of adequate footwear. 
This is no exaggeration. 


II. DISPLACED PERSONS MAY HAVE HARMFUL 
IDEOLOGIES 


The suspicion that DP’s may have com- 
munistic ideas is senseless. If there are any 
persons anywhere about whom one Can gen- 
eralize to the point of saying, “These are all 
anti-Communists,” they are the DP’s. The 
only reason that they are still displaced per- 
sons, nearly 3 years after VE-day, is that 
they cannot, or dare not, return to their 
Communist-dominated homelands. If you 
could witness a camp visit by a Russian of- 
ficer, with his escort of military government 
Officials and police to protect him from vio- 
lence, you would realize that all of the hatred 
in DP’s souls is directed against those whose 
political ideologies have deprived the Balts 
and the Poles of the freedom for which they 
fought. 


III, DISPLACED PERSONS HAVE REFUSED INDUCE- 
MENTS TO EMIGRATE TO FREE EUROPEAN COUN- 
TRIES 
This erroneous notion apparently stems 

from the fact that 60-day rations were offered 

in 1946 to Polish DP’s to induce them to 
return home. Many, under the pressure of 

their starvation diet in Germany, took a 

chance on repatriation. Later many of them 

realized their mistake and managed to escape 
to Germany again. 

Never was it necessary to offer any induce- 
ment to any D. P. to emigrate to a free coun- 
try. When the British offered jobs in Eng- 
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land for 20,000 DP’s in the British zone, 1 
can estimate conservatively that 120,000 DP’s 
made written applications. Many DP’s have 
gone and are clamoring to go to Brazil, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada. 


IV. THIS COUNTRY HAS NO ROOM OR JOBS FOR 
DP’s 

While others know more about this than I, 
the Census Bureau reports that eight Mid- 
western States have suffered an 800,000 loss 
in farm population since 1940. And most of 
the DP’s are farmers. They are proud to 
be farmers. In many of the DP camps they 
have organized agricultural schools to teach 
their youngsters to be farmers. They are 
even working on German farms, helping the 
people who enslaved them. Does anyone be- 
lieve that this country cannot use a stock ot 
men and women who know how to farm the 
hard way, when 800,000 Americans have left 
the soil? 

If Americans could see the DP’s cleaning 
their rooms with brooms they make from 
twigs gathered in the forests, painting their 
barracks with brushes they make from 
blocks of wood and bits of rope, cooking with 
utensils they make from bits of wrecked air- 
planes, these same Americans would know 
that the DP’s represent the type of work- 
men that made this country great. The 
DP’s have the kind of fortitude and inge- 
nuity that our ancestors had, attributes that 
we are, perhaps, losing as life becomes so easy 
in the United States of America. 

P Miss GENE DELANO. 

BALTIMoRE, March 4. 





Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, include a statement by Moshe Sher- 
tok, head of the political department of 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. Also a 
statement by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, 
chairman of the American section of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. These 
statements were made before the United 
Nations Security Council. 

The statements follow: 


STATEMENT BY MOSHE SHERTOK, HEAD OF THE 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, JEWISH AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE, BEFORE THE UNITED NATIONS 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. President and members of the Security 
Council, Jews throughout the world, and par- 
ticularly the Jews of Palestine in their grave 
ordeal, have for many weeks past eagerly 
awaited the opportunity of bringing their case 
regarding the present position in Palestine 
to the direct attention of this high inter- 
national body. The Jewish Agency is there- 
fore deeply grateful to the Security Council 
for the privilege accorded it of being seated 
at this table and enabled to express its views 
on the subject now under discussion. 

It is nearly 3 months since the momentous 
resolution on Palestine was adopted by the 
General Assembly. The resolution did not 
accept the full Jewish claim. Far from it. 
The Jews had asserted their internationally 
recognized right to immigration and settle- 
ment in all parts of Palestine west of the 
Jordan, so that upon the formation of a 
Jewish majority the whole of that territory 


‘might become a Jewish state. The Arabs 


had asked for the complete stoppage of Jewish 
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immigration and the immediate proclamation 
of Palestine as an independent Arab state. 
The Assembly adopted a compromise solu- 
tion. It did so after exhaustive deliberation 
which absorbed two of its sessions and the 
work of a special 11-power committee, alto- 

her a process of 8 months’ continuous dis- 


getne 
cussion. 

The compromise, as is well known, was to 
set up two independent states in Palestine— 
one Jewish, one Arab, to place Jerusalem un- 
der international rule; and to maintain the 
over-all unity of Palestine by linking together 
the three units in an economic union, 

This solution, Mr. President, entailed most 
far-reaching sacrifices for the Jews. Twenty- 
five years ago, the closing of Transjordan to 
Jewish settlement had reduced the area of 
the Jewish national home to about one- 
quarter of its original size. The Jews were 
now expected to part with nearly one-half of 
the remainder. Moreover, Transjordan hav- 
ing in the meantime become an Arab king- 
dom, Jewish consent was how sought for the 
establishment of a second independent Arab 
state in the country which the Jewish people 
had for thousands of years regarded as its 
national patrimony and historic heritage. 
The separation of Jerusalem from the Jewish 
state was a particularly painful wrench. 

Yet the Jewish Agency, with the support of 
the overwhelming majority of Palestinian 
Jews, decided, however, reluctantly to accept 
the compromise. It bowed to the imposed 
verdict of the international tribunal. It was 
able to do so because, though only in one- 
eighth of the area promised in the Balfour 
Declaration, the new solution satisfied the 
Jewish claim to statehood and a place in the 
family of nations; also because even that 
limited area contained possibilities of devel- 
opment which opened the way for large- 
scale settlement;.and because, though sover- 
eionty was to be curtailed by the Economic 
Union, the freedom of the Jewish state to ad- 
mit as many Jewish immigrants as it found 
necessary and possible remained unimpaired. 
It was the combination of these three ele- 
ments—statehood, the given area, and free- 
dom of immigration—that constituted the 
irreducible minimum which the Jews ac- 
cepted, but beyond which they would not go. 

What has happened in the course of the 3 
months and what is happening today is a de- 
termined attempt, in open defiance of inter- 
national authority, to deny to the Jews even 
that minimum and to reduce them to a State 
of political subjection, if not actually to con- 
front them with the menace of physical an- 
nihilation. The Arab government, members 
of the United Nations, are endeavoring to de- 
feat the Assembly’s resolution by force of 
arms. The mandatory power is thwarting 
the United Nations plan by a policy of non- 
cooperation and is openly tolerating the ac- 
tive obstruction of its implementation. | 

Mr. President, the Security Council is faced 
With an open attempt to alter by force the 
settlement decreed by the Assembly, which 
the Assembly requested the Council to deter- 
mine “as a threat to the peace, a breach of 
the peace, and an act of aggression.” The 
attempt is directly sponsored by the govern- 
ments of Arab states, members of the United 
Nations. This assertion hardly stands in 
need of evidential proof or investigation. It 
rests on the free admission of the parties con- 
cerned. Nor is any research or intelligence 
work hecessary to bring that admission to 
light. It is shouted from every public plat- 
form in the various Arab capitals and blared 
through all the trumpets of their official 
propaganda machine. The endeavor of the 
Arab governments is not limited to the de- 
leat of the United Nations plan; they aim at 
imposing their own solution, the one which 
the Assembly has rejected; and they are try- 
Ing to achieve both ends—the negative and 
the affirmative—by methods of aggression 
and violence which are the very negation of 
the letter and the spirit of the Charter. 
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The threats of force to resist the partition 
plan, which were voiced by practically every 
Arab delegate to the Assembly, are still vivid 
in memory. The governments concerned are 
now making every effort to live up to the 
words of their spokesmen. Even before the 
session of the Assembly in September 1947, 
soon after the recommendations of UNSCOP 
were published, the six Arab governments, 
members of the United Nations, met in Sofar, 
Lebanon, and adopted a resolution expressing 
their determination “to resist the implemen- 
tation of these recommendations” and un- 
dertaking to assist the Arabs of Palestine in 
“a relentless war” against them, “supplying 
them with men, funds, and ammunition.” 

Soon after the Assembly's session, the 
Prime Ministers of the Arab states held a 
consultation in Cairo, as a result of which an 
official announcement was published on De- 
cember 17, 1947, which declared that “the 
Arab governments will take decisive measures 
which will guarantee the defeat of partition,” 
and threatened that they would throw the 
full force of their armies into the battle un- 
til victory is achieved. On the same occasion 
the Lebanese Prime Minister issued a state- 
ment in which he said: “We will never sleep 
until we save Palestine as an independent 
Arab unitary state * * * we will supply 
Palestine * * * with weapons, equipment, 
and men.” he Syrian Prime Minister like- 
wise stated: “The time for speeches is past 
and the stage of action is at hand; we should 
all be determined to liberate Palestine by our 
might and money.” On January 15, 1948, the 
press offices of the Arab League—a league 
comprising seven Arab governments, of which 
six are members of the United Nations—dis- 
closed that the league “had recommended 
that the Arab nations occupy all Palestine 
with their regular armies when British troops 
leave Palestine.” 

The stage of action had, indeed, arrived. 
Time will not permit a full enumeration of 
all the activities which received publicity. 
Members of the Security Council might refer 
to the Jewish Agency’s Memorandum on Arab 
Aggression, of which they will receive copies. 
Here only some of the most salient facts will 
be mentioned. The Arab governments have 
jointly proceeded to the formation of what is 
called an Arab army of liberation, They have 
appointed its high command. In most Arab 
countries, recruiting offices for volunteers 
have been opened with official sanction of 
the governments. In Syria, recruitment and 
training are under the direct charge of the 
Ministry of Defense, which issues official 
notices to regulate it. The Ministry has an- 
nounced, inter alia, its acceptance of the 
resignation of army officers volunteering for 
service in Palestine to fight against partition. 
Similar resignations are reported from Egypt 
and Iraq, where the officers were placed in 
charge of training volunteers. When the 
first incursion of an armed force from Syria 
via Lebanon into Palestine occurred on Jan- 
uary 9, the press reported that the Ministers 
of Defense of both countries personally led 
the convoy, and that the Syrian Defense Min- 
ister’s car headed the column, the car flying 
the Syrian flag. Subsequently, on January 
14, the Lebanese Defense Minister gave to 
the Chamber of Deputies in Beirut an eye- 
witness account of the attack which the force 
had made on Jewish villages, and in which, 
incidentally, Mr. President, it suffered a 
crushing defeat. He added that “ all activi- 
ties, such as the collection of funds, regis- 
tration and training of volunteers, assembly 
of arms, etc., are being supervised by himself 
and the Syrian Defense Minister in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of the Prime Min- 
isters’ Conference in Cairo.” 

Since that date several such columns have 
crossed the frontiers into Palestine as re- 
ported by the Mandatory Power to the Com- 
mission, all provided with motor transport 
and all properly equipped and provisioned, 
The invaders from outside form the backe 
bone of the forces now attacking the Jews 
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in Palestine, attacks in which Palestine Arabs 
play only a secondary part. All these activi- 
ties are conducted in conjunction with the 
Palestine Arab higher committee of which 
the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem is still the presi- 
dent. It is noteworthy that prominent in 
the high command and among the district 
commanders are men who, like the Mufti, 
spent the war years in Germany helping Hit- 
ler. The backbone of the Iraqi contingents 
are those who fought under Rashid Ali in the 
pro-Nazi rebellion of 1941. When the leader 
of an Egyptian contingent arrived in 
Damascus, he proposed that the contingent 
be named after a notorious Egyptian Nazi 
who had died in Germany. 

The distinguished delegate of Egypt must 
be complimented on the extreme modera- 
tion and restraint of his expressions when 
he attempts to describe these aggressive acts, 
to which his government is a party, as being 
merely a matter of “noncompliance” with a 
recommendation of the Assembly. Open and 
active defiance are the words indicated. 
Moderation is, indeed, a relative notion. To 
the Egyptian delegate, the Arab solution for 
the Palestine problem, which expects the 
Jews of Palestine to put up with the fate of a 
crystallized or dwindling minority and con- 
sole themselves with a paper guaranty of 
religious toleration, is the very acme of mod- 
eration. Such imperviousness to arguments 
from the other side and refusal to under- 
stand the essence of the national movement 
of another people make the continuation of 
political discussion futile. It is high time 
for the representative of the Arab govern- 
ments to realize that the Jewish people in 
Palestine will never submit to the status of 
a minority on sufferance which is the lot of 
the oriental Jewish communities; that the 
urge for independence will never be eradi- 
cated from Jewish hearts; that the very logic 
by which one Arab country after another 
in the Middle East has achieved its national 
sovereignty makes the Jewish claim to state- 
hood in Palestine indisputable and _ its 
realization irresistible; that as long as Arab 
states continue to resist by force the attain- 
ment of the Jewish national goal there can be 
no peace or stability in the Middle East; and 
that the long-term interests of all concerned 
can only be served by mutual adjustment 
based on equality of status rather than by 
attempts at suppression and obliteration. 

The Jews repudiate, Mr. President, as fan- 
tastic and grotesque, the allegation which 
the Syrian delegate saw fit to repeat here that 
for the Jews, Palestine is a mere springboard 
for imperialistic expansion into the whole 
area of the Middle East. The assertion is 
fantastic under any circumstances, for it is 
the very essence of Zionism to concentrate 
on Palestine and not to create a new dis- 
persal. The assertion is grotesque at a time 
when all the countries around Palestine aie 
poised to sweep down on it to crush the 
budding Jewish state out of existence. 

It may be idle to try to refute many other 
outworn shibboleths in tho Syrian delegate’s 
speech, for this has been done many a time, 
apparently to no avail. Only one charge can- 
not be ignored, for it carries in it poisonous 
seed which may strike fruitful ground in 
the Middle East and bear pernicious fruit. It 
is that the creation of the Jewish state would 
place Christian and Moslem holy places un- 
der Jewish domination, with results too hor- 
rible to contemplate. The Syrian delegate’s 
speech was undoubtedly animated by the 
highest ideals of interreligious peace. The 
speech will probably be widely read in the 
Arab countries but there will be no footnote 
to inform the uninitiated that Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem are in the international zone, that 
Hebron (incidentally holy primarily to the 
Jews) and Nazareth are in the Arab state, 
and that throughout the area of the Jewish 


state there is hardly a single Moslem or 
Christian shrine, in the true sense of the 
term. As to ordinary churches and mosques, 
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the delegate of Syria gave the impression 
that there were many cases of their desecra- 
tion by Jews. Actually not a single such 
case is on record anywhere in the world, 
This is to compare with the riots in Aleppo 
in December 1947, when all the 12 Jewish 
synagogues of the city were sacked and 
burned practically to the ground, invaluable 
ancient scrolls being consumed in the fire, 
or with the riots in Cairo in November 1946, 
where synagogues and churches alike were 
the target of mob violence. While the Syrian 
delegate was making his speech, the news- 
papers of the day carried a picture showing 
Arab riflemen at the Wailing Wall, the 
greatest sanctuary of the Jewish people, to 
which the access of Jewish worshipers is 
now barred. Such incidents serve as a meas- 
ure of degeneration of the proverbial Arab 
chivalry. Other manifestations of it are, on 
one plane, the forcible extortion of contribu- 
tions from the Jews of Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Irag in support of the antipartition cam- 
paign, i. e., of the killing of their kith and 
kin in Palestine and of the liquidation of 
the national hope of their people which they 
so fervently share; and, on another plane, 
the horrible mutilation of the bodies of 
Jewish fallen in Palestine and the parading 
through Arab towns of the cut-off heads of 
Jewish victims stuck on spikes. 

The Arab spokesmen have invested much 
effort in the contention that the resolution 
of the Assembly is a mere recommendation, 
I hope, Mr. President, that though not privi- 
leged to represent a member state I may 
be permitted to make a few comments on 
this aspect of the problem which specifically 
concerns the United Kingdom. When the 
United Kingdom proposed and other powers 
agreed that the problem of Palestine should 
be referred to the Assembly, they were fully 
aware of the powers of this body. They were 
also fully aware of the fact that Palestine 
had for 25 years been an international trust. 
In the face of the announced decision of the 
mandatory power to terminate the mandate, 
the General Assembly was fully aware of its 
responsibilities in regard to this trust and 
of its power to fill the vacuum created by the 
liquidation of the mandatory regime. One 
government goes, another government—the 
United Nations Commission as agent of the 
General Assembly—replaces it. 

This recommendation of the General As- 
sembly, which was addressed in the first place 
to the Mandatory Power, was accepted by the 
Mandatory Power as a decision of that body. 
I underline the word decision. Speaking 
in the House of Commons on December 11, 
1947, the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Creech-Jones, said: 

“The decision of the Assembly is regarded 
by His Majesty’s Government as the decision 
of a court of international opinion. This is 
not a grudging acceptance * * * we wish 
our authority transferred to our successors 
in an orderly manner. We can only express 
curhope * * * that the greatest respect 
will be shown this decision of the interna- 
tional authority.” 

On December 12, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bevin, declared: 

“I am not going and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are not going to oppose the United 
Nations decision * * * There is the 
United Nations decision * * * If my col- 
leagues or Ican render any assistance * * * 
we shall do it.” 

It may be recalled that when the British 
Government first referred the question of 
Palestine to the United Nations, it made no 
stipulation as to whether and under what 
terms it would comply with the recommen- 
dation. It seemed reasonable to assume, at 
the time, that whatever the verdict, the 
United Kingdom would accept it and, as a 
loyal member of the United Nations, cooper- 
ate in its execution. Later, when conditions 


were put forward, every effort was made by 
those responsible for the drafting of the plan 
in the session of the Assembly to meet them. 
Yet the attitude of the British Government 
has developed and hardened into one of non- 
cooperation bordering on obstruction. 

The British Government deciared that it 
would take no part in the implementation of 
the plan. Actually, the plan was not based 
on its enforcement by the Mandatory Power. 
On the other hand, it insisted that, as long 
as the mandate lasts, it can suffer no rival 
authority in Palestine but must alone be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of law and 
order. It has not discharged that responsi- 
bility. 

One can understand the quandary in which 
the United Kingdom Government found 
itself placed as a result of its own attitude. 
The Arab attack was not directed purely and 
simply against Jewish lives and Jewish prop- 
erty. Its main target was the policy of the 
United Nations. To defend Jews against 
Arab attack meant by implication to defend 
the policy of the United Nations against those 
trying to subvert it. From this implication 
the mandatory administration found itself 
inhibited. It therefore could not fully main- 
tain law and order. To say the least, its will 
was paralyzed, its springs of action were 
braked. At the very inception of the trouble, 
a senior government official informed the 
Jewish Agency that police escort could not be 
provided.for interurban transport since “this 
might be interpreted as British implementa- 
tion of partition.” 

In trying to escape the dilemma, the ad- 
ministration evolved a theory cf its own 
neutrality in a conflict between the Jews and 
Arabs, and in justification of the theory it 
proceeded to conjure up a spurious equality 
of guilt as between the attackers and the at- 
tacked—between those upholding and those 
defying the authority of the United Nations. 
“The Jewish story that the Arabs are the at- 
tackers and the Jews the attacked is not 
tenable,” said Sir Alexander Cadogan in the 
statement to the Commission. “Elements 
on each side,” he went on, “are engaged in 
attacking or in making reprisals undis- 
tinguishable from attacks.” But this arti- 
ficial equality, in the further endeavor of 
rationalizing British behavior, becomes again 
an inequality, this time somewhat in favor 
of the Arab and to the discredit of the Jew. 
For, so runs the official British account, “the 
Arabs are determined to show that they will 
not submit tamely to the United Nations 
plan of partition; while the Jews are trying 
to consolidate the advantages gained at the 
General Assembly.” 

The fallacy of this analysis was, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we believe, fully exposed in the Jewish 
agency’s Memorandum on the Policy of the 
Mandatory Power in Palestine Since the 
Adoption of the General Assembly’s Resolu- 
tion, with Particular Reference to Security, 
submitted to the UN Palestine Commission 
on February 21, 1948, copies of which were 
sent to members of the Security Council. It 
was the Arabs who launched the attack. The 
Jews acted in self-defense. They expected 
a strong reaction from the Government, in 
accordance with its undertaking. This was 
not forthcoming. On the contrary, Jewish 
self-defense activities were hampered and 
disrupted. Searches of arms among the Jews, 
arrests of Jewish defenders almost under the 
fire of Arab attack, prohibition of the use 
by Jews of more effective defense equipment 
were the order of the day. It was only then 
that isolated acts of indiscriminate blood- 
shed on the part of dissident Jewish groups 
occurred. Although even these came by way 
of reaction to Arab violence, they were un- 
reservedly condemned by the organized com- 
munity, but were seized upon by the au- 
thorities in justification of their neutrality. 
Cn the other hand, the organized Jewish 
defense organization, the Haganah, found it- 
sclf constrained by Official inaction or by 
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lack of official action to assume the counter. 
offensive by trying to attack and elimi- 
nate enemy strongholds. Its counterattacks 
have been limited in number and aimed at 
selected targets. No action of the Haganah 
was ever motivated by the desire to con- 
solidate the advantages gained from the par- 
tition plan, though if there were such 
action, its purpose would have been to up- 
hold the United Nations’ decision and not to 
resist it. The only act which could by a 
long stretch of interpretation come under 
that definition was the refusal of the Jews 
to follow official advice to evacuate certain 
parts of Palestine—but this was no con- 
solidation, it was mere maintenance of pre- 
viously acquired positions, which the Gov- 
ernment wanted them to surrender, 
Throughout, the Jewish plan of campaign 
was one of defense, that of the Arabs one 
of aggression. It was only complete polit- 
ical disorientation that could so distort the 
picture in the eyes of the mandatory Gov- 
ernment. 

Were the facts to conform with Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan’s theory there would have 
had to be cases of large crowds of armed 
Jews converging from all sides to wipe out 
an isolated Arab village, or crossing into 
Syria, there to disrupt traffic or attack peace- 
ful settlements. Then, and then only, would 
the acts on both sides indeed become in- 
distinguishable. 

There are questions arising from certain 
aspects of the mandatory’s policy and prac- 
tice to which it is indeed difficult to find an 
answer. Why are arms distributed to units 
of the Arab municipal police and withheld 
from the Jewish? Is it not clear that those 
arms will be used against the Jews and the 
United Nations’ plan? Why are units of the 
Arab Legion so stubbornly maintained in or 
near Jewish areas after their murderous at- 
tacks on Jewish traffic and passers-by? Must 
the Jews be continually subjected to this 
extreme provocation? Why does the Brit- 
ish Government continue to supply arms to 
the Arab states? Representatives of the 
British Government have denied that these 
arms are being used for fighting in Palestine. 
How can they be sure? And even if this were 
true, is it not clear that the supply of arms 
to Arab states at this juncture releases other 
arms for Palestine? And I should like to 
add: Why is it that the domination of the 
entire area of the old city of Jerusalem by 
Arab bands is tolerated? 

The gravest problem of all arises in con- 
nection with the continued incursion of Arab 
armed forces from outside. The government 
which has shown such a remarkable excess of 
zeal, vigilance, and efficiency in tracking 
dewn and intercepting sea transports of 
Jewish refugees from Europe, maintains, to 
all appearances, an attitude of almost com- 
plete resignation and helplessness—or indif- 
ference—in the face of this steady piecemeal 
invasion of a territory which is still in its 
charge. According to the information of the 
Jewish Agency, so far seven contingents have 
crossed into Palestine through the northern 
and eastern frontiers, numbering between 
them some 4,000 to 4,500 men. They did not 
infiltrate in small groups; they came each 
time hundreds of men together, mostly in 
well-organized convoys of motor trucks. 
They crossed bridges and traveled along high- 
ways. With one or two exceptions their 
entry was entirely unhindered. Is it con- 
ceivable that no advance information could 
be obtained regarding the movements of 
these columns and no effective guard could 
be maintained at the main entrances or 
crossings? On one occasion the Jewish 
Agency succeeded in warning the authorities 
48 hours in advance of an impending cross- 
ing. Yet nothing was done to prevent it 
and the contingent crossed safely and 
pitched its tents near a large Arab village 
where it remained unmolested until the men 
were presumably posted to various Centers. 
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The administration now admits that certain 
parts of Palestine are under the virtual con- 
trol of the commanders of these foreign 
forces. They are increasingly active in offen- 
sive operations. How can the general public 
then resist the impression that preparations 
are openly tolerated for the proclamation of 
Arab rule, local or foreign, over large parts 
of Palestine, in complete disregard of the 
United Nations’ decision and under condi- 
tions of mortal peril to the Jewish population 
concerned? 

The situation, Mr. President, is further 
aggravated by a process of rapid disintegra- 
tion of authority which is destructive of dis- 
cipline. Latent hatreds are given free rein. 
There have been clear cases of individual 
Jews being shot in cold blood by British 
troops and police, and worse excesses are be- 
lieved to be possible. The very fact that 
such is the state of feeling creates an un- 
tenable situation and contributes an addi- 
tional reason why the British mandate must 
be terminated as soon as possible and should 
certainly not be prolonged beyond the fixed 
date of May 15. 

espite all the bitter disappointments 
born of the white paper of 1939, the Jews 
had hoped that the winding-up of the British 
mandate would produce a détente in their 
relations with the mandatory and make 
possible a friendly separation. These hopes 
have been tragically falsified by experience. 
As long as the mandatory government in- 
exorably pursues its present political course, 
even the slightest revival of mutual confi- 
dence seems unthinkable. On the crucial 
issue of immigration, policy has remained 
unchanged, and even a clear recommenda- 
tion of the Assembly for the freeing of a 
port to allow a substantial immigration has 
proved of no avail. Only 750 permits per 
month are available for immigration from 
Europe, the balance of the quota being de- 
voted to the evacuation of Cyprus. In these 
circumstances, is it surprising that groups of 
survivors of the European massacres continue 
to cross the Mediterranean on their own? 
What is surprising is that the arrival of these 
transports, all intercepted, should be set by 
the honorable spokesman of the United 
Kingdom as a disturbing factor in the se- 
curity situation, equal in its damaging effect 
to that of the incursion of armed Arab forces 
across the land frontiers—and this at a time 
when all recent refugee transports let them- 
selves be diverted or transshipped to Cyprus 
without the slightest disturbance or the least 
resistance. 

The mandatory government has also so far 
opposed steps being taken in preparation of 
the Jewish state militia. The British Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in his state- 
ment to the Security Council said that his 
Government could not agree “to the forma- 
tion of a militia under the control of the 
provisional government of the future Jew- 
ish state.” But nothing of the sort was re- 
guested at this stage by the Jewish Agency. 
The proposal which we put forward to the 
U.N. Commission on Palestine and which we 
understand was transmitted to the manda- 
tory government was not for the immediate 
establishment of a militia to operate inde- 
pendently of British control during the pe- 
riod of the mandate. It was something quite 
different, namely, that preparations should 
Start now for the setting up of the militia 
after the termination of the mandate. We 
Suggested that permission should be given 
for the proper training of a nucleus of the 
militia, which would take no part in day-to- 
day defense duties, and that facilities should 
be given for the acquisition and storing of 
the necessary equipment. It is these requests 
that, according to our information, have 
been refused by representatives of the man- 
datory government. 

This question of the militia and of the 
ic Tees required for the implementation of 
the plan in general calls for a clear definition 
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of the Jewish Agency’s attitude. We have 
throughout maintained, first, that the Jews of 
Palestine are ready to shoulder far-reaching 
responsibilities in their defense and in the 
defense of their territory under the plan; 
second, that in view of the fact that the 
United Nations authority may be threatened 
by aggression from outside, an international 
force is vitally necessary. This attitude re- 
mains unchanged. Our experience as a re- 
sult of the operation of the Haganah in the 
last 3 months has been definitely encourag- 
ing. We have held our ground throughout. 
Every single attack has been beaten off. We 
have been assisted by British forces only on 
special occasions, more often than not after 
the battle had already been decided in our 
favor by our own action. In general we have 
been hampered and impeded in our defense 
activities by the limitations imposed by the 
Government. Granted adequate equipment 
and full freedom of action, we feel hopeful 
of being able to build up an effective defense 
force for the Jewish state. To achieve that 
we require assistance—certainly in arms, pos- 
sibly in funds during the initial period, but 
not in men. 

On the other hand, there is the problem of 
the enforcement of the Charter and of the 
prevention of aggression which is essentially 
a United Nations responsibility. We have 
never set the formation of an international 
force as an indispensable condition for the 
implementation of the plan. In view of the 
fact of outside aggression an international 
force is clearly indicated. Yet.if the inter- 
national force is not established, we shall 
still be ready to discharge our responsibility, 
but in that eventuality our need for assist- 
ance will be correspondingly greater. 

Whatever happens, and even if the worst 
comes to the worst, the Jews of Palestine 
will fight for the defense of their lives and 
their political rights. Their spirit and their 
Capacity have been revealed in the last 3 
months. 

Time is of the most vital essence. Since 
we must be ready to assume responsibility 
upon the termination of the mandate, nat- 
urally under the direction of the United Na- 
tions Commission, our preparations must 
begin at once. We have asked the commis- 
sion for the immediate provision of sup- 
plementary arms for our present needs. But 
apart from the forces engaged at present 
in day-to-day defense, additional contin- 
gents of our people must be organized cnd 
commence their training, and arms must be 
provided for setting up the militia. This 
would call for the revision of indiscriminate 
embargoes and for the initiation of an arms 
policy which would be in harmony with the 
United Nations plan, namely, the supply of 
arms to those who are ready to assume de- 
fense responsibilities in the implementation 
of the plan and the denial of arms to those 
engaged in resisting it. We very respect- 
fully suggest, Mr. President, that the Secu- 
rity Council might consider issuing a call 
to all member states to adopt such a pol- 
icy in regard to the sale or supply of arms 
to Palestine and the neighboring countries, 
including all countries of the Arab League. 

The United Nations Commission, which 
has been at work since January 9, has al- 
ready made progress with many aspects of 
the program of implementation. We are 
gratified to note their decision, communi- 
cated to the Security Council, to proceed 
with their work, in which the Jewish Agency 
will be happy to continue its fullest co- 
cperation. One of the most important and 
urgent tasks of the commission is the for- 
mation of a provisional council of govern- 
ment, in regard to which negotiations are 
in progress. 

The possibility that on April 1 the Secu- 
rity Council may have to consider what steps 
should be taken in regard to the Arab state 
area if no provisional council has been 
formed there was anticipated in the resolu- 
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tion and is no reason why a provisional coun- 
cil for the Jewish state should not be estab- 
lished in time. 

These are, Mr. President, our observations 
on the subject of implementation. The dis- 
tinguished delegate of the United States has 
introduced a resolution proposing that the 
Council “accept, subject to the authority of 
the Security Council under the Charter, the 
requests addressed by the General Assembly 
to it in paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of the 
General Assembly resolution,” and that it 
establish a committee comprising the five 
permanent members of the Council whose 
functions will be, inter alia, “to consider 
whether the situation with respect to Pales- 
tine constitutes a threat to intcrnational 
peace and security, and to report its conclu- 
sions as a matter of urgency to the Council.” 
The Jewish Agency submits, Mr. President, 
that both steps are patently urgent. 

The delegate of the United States also pro- 
posed that the same committee should “con- 
sult with the Palestine Commission, the man- 
datory power and representatives of the prin- 
cipal communities of Palestine concerning 
the implementation of the General Assembly 
recommendation.” In the passage of his ad- 
dress which bears on this particular proposal 
he explained that the purpose of the Security 
Council in undertaking this consultation 
should be to “make every effort to get an 
agreement on the basis of the General As- 
sembly recommendation for the underlying 
political difficulty.” 

The purpose of the consultation, we must 
confess, is not clear, and the proposal leaves 
us greatly bewildered. We fear that it may 
lead to new delays and complications which 
may jeopardize the implementation of the 
whole plan and further exacerbate the situ- 
ation in Palestine. In the past, innumerable 
attempts were made by the Jewish Agency 
and some also by the mandatory govern- 
ment—each side, naturally, acting according 
to its own lights—to explore the possibility 
of an agreed settlement of the Palestine 
problem. All these efforts remained fruit- 
less. It was as a result and at the end of 
this long, laborious, and futile quest for an 
agreed solution that the question was even- 
tually brought before the United Nations for 
final adjudication and the partition com- 
promise was adopted by the Assembly as a 
way out of the difficulty. In recommending 
to the British Parliament the submission of 
the question to the United Nations, repre- 
sentatives of the British Government them- 
selves expressed their conviction, based on 
long experience, that a solution acceptable 
to both parties was outside the realm of 
practical politics. 

Thus, Mr. Bevin, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, declared in the House of 
Commons on February 18, 1947, that there 
was no prospect of reaching any settlement 
in Palestine ‘which would be even broadly ac- 
ceptable to the two communities in Pales- 
tine.” This view was also expressed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. 
Creech-Jones, in the House of Commons on 
August 12, 1947, and Sir Alexander Cadogan in 
the General Assembly on November 26, 1947. 

A similar view was very cogently ex- 
pressed—with remarkable cogency—by the 
delegate of the United States at the last 
session of the Assembly, and I would beg 
leave to quote the relevant passage. Speak- 
ing at one of the concluding meetings of 
the Assembly on November 26, Ambassador 
Johnson said: “Much has been said during 
the course of these debates on the desira- 
bility and necessity of presenting to the 
General Assembly a plan which would com- 
mand the agreement of both the principal 
protagonists in this situation. I think there 
is no delegation here which does not know 
that no plan has ever been presented, either 
to this Assembly or to the mandatory gov- 
ernment during its long years of tenure, or 
in any other place, which would meet with 
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the acceptance of both the Arabs and the 
Jews. No such plan has ever been presented, 
and I do not believe that any such plan will 
ever be presented. If we are to effect through 
the United Nations a solution of this prob- 
lem, it cannot be done without the use of 
the knife. Neither the Jews nor the Arabs 
will ever be completely satisfied with any- 
thing we do, and it is just as well to bear that 
in mind.” 

It is doubtful whether a change of even 
one word in this memorable statement is war- 
ranted today. Be that as it may, the Jewish 
Agency feels bound at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings to make its attitude clear beyond 
any possible doubt. The partition plan 
adopted by the Assembly is, to us, the last 
and final compromise and the irreducible 
minimum of acceptability. No reduction of 
Jewish rights under the Assembly's plan, 
either in territory or in sovereignty, can be 
accepted by the Jewish people. 

Mr. President, the United Nations, through 
its various organs, has worked hard in grap- 
pling with the Palestine problem. The reso- 
lution of the Assembly represents the collec- 
tive wisdom of the international community 
on this burning issue. Ours is a historic 
problem and its constructive solution will 
be a distinct contribution to the success and 
vitality of the new great international or- 
ganization. We appeal to the Security Coun- 
cil and to all its members to take such ac- 
tion as falls within their province to trans- 
late the Assembly's plan into a reality. 


STATEMENT BY DR. ABBA HILLEL SILVER, CHAIR- 
MAN THE AMERICAN SECTION, JEWISH AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE, BEFORE THE UNITED NATIONS 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. President and members of the Security 
Council, the Jewish Agency is grateful for 
the opportunity to make some additional 
observations on the subject which is now be- 
fore the Security Council. We should like 
to give our reactions to the resolutions which 
are before this Council bearing upon the re- 
ports which were submitted to it by the 
United Nations Palestine Commission, as well 
as to comment on certain statements which 
were made here in the course of the discus- 
sions. 

In the first place, we should like to com- 
ment on the statement which was made by 
the honorable delegate from Egypt to the 
effect that “it must be admitted that so far 
the United Nations’ efforts in the study of 
other solutions than partition have been less 
than casual. The General Assembly hardly 
gave any of those solutions a cursory look. 
The General Assembly did not, either in 
committee or in plenary session, give any 
reasonable scope for discussion of any plan 
but partition.” 

It should be recalled that the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine sub- 
mitted to the Assembly two solutions for the 
Palestine problem, a majority and a minority 
solution. The minority solution found no 
support. The Arab states put forward their 
own proposals. In order to consider all pro- 
posals, the ad hoc committee on Palestine ap- 
pointed two committees, the one to consider 
the majority report which proposed partition 
and the other to consider the proposals of 
the Arab states. Both committees worked 
for weeks and both submitted separate re- 
ports to the ad hoc committee. The dele- 
gates of the several Arab states had the 
fullest opportunity, of which they fully 
availed themselves, to advocate the proposal 
which they favored. Many days were con- 
sumed in this discussion. When the vote 
was finally taken the report of the minority 
committee was decisively rejected. 

We submit, therefore, that it is quite inac- 
curate to state that “the General Assembly 
did not either in committee or in plenary 
session give any reasonable scope for dis- 
cussion of any plan but partition.” 


The ad hoc committee on Palestine ap- 
pointed still a third committee—a concilia- 
tion subcommittee composed of three mem- 
bers comprising the chairman of the ad hoc 
committee, the rapporteur of the commit- 
tee—the representative of Iceland, and the 
vice chairman of the committee—the rep- 
resentative of Siam. This committee was 
given full powers to undertake efforts at con- 
ciliation between the Jews and the Arabs. 
Efforts were made by this committee to find 
a formula other than those of the majority 
and minority proposals which would be mu- 
tually acceptable. According to the testi- 
mony of the chairman of this committee, 
Mr. Evatt, the ground was explored from 
every possible point of view and “we reached 
the conclusion that right up to the present 
time no more could be done.” Mr. Thor 
Thors of Iceland, member of this committee, 
addressing the Assembly on November 29, just 
prior to the final vote, declared: “The con- 
ciliation subcommittee followed develop- 
ments closely, both in subcommittee one and 
in subcommittee two. Unfortunately, the 
gulf between the two parties was too great 
then to be bridged by conciliation. The 
Arabs did not seem to be willing to permit 
large-scale immigration of Jews and to grant 
independence to a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine. The Jews would not accept anything 
less than reasonably free immigration and 
the prospect of independence. Between these 
different contentions no conciliation could 
be found during the treatment of the prob- 
lem by the United Nations. The Arab higher 
committee was approached by UNSCOP on 
more than one occasion and was invited to 
assist in the work of UNSCOP but it re- 
fused * * *. Now at the eleventh hour, 
just when the vote is to take place there are 
criticisms of the work of the conciliation 
subcommittee and vague suggestions about a 
possibility of conciliation. Actually, the con- 
ciliation subcommittee tried everything pos- 
sible, but in vain. Moreover, there has been 
up to the last few minutes no concrete or 
specific offer of conciliation or compromise.” 

In a similar vein the representative of 
the United States, Ambassador Herschel 
Johnson, speaking at that same session, de- 
clared: “This Palestine problem has been 
of concern to the world now for the past 
30 years. It has been the subject of in- 
numerable inquiries and commissions and 
all conceivable types of solution have been 
proposed. As Members know, the Peel Com- 
mission in 1937 recommended the partition 
of Palestine. However, subsequent events 
prevented definitive action at that time. 
Since the conclusion of World War II two 
renewed attempts have been made to solve 
the Palestine problem. The work of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry of 
1946 was followed by conferences in London 
in which the so-called Grady-Morrison pro- 
posals were evolved. There were further con- 
ferences in London last winter. Finally, in 
May of 1947, an inquiry was undertaken 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 
During all of these studies the various solu- 
tions of the Palestine problem have been 
given careful consideration. I know from 
my study of the report of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine that 
it made every effort to arrive at a solution 
which would be acceptable to both the Jews 
and the Arabs * * *.” 

The charge, therefore, which was made 
here that “so far as the United Nations’ ef- 
forts in the study of other solutions than 
partition have been less than casual’ is not 
borne out by the facts. 

2. The failure to reach an agreed solution 
after 30 years of questing and searching for 
it, so eloquently attested by the events them- 
selves and by the testimony of the distin- 
guished representatives, both of Great Britain 
and of the United States, which were quoted 
by the spokesman of the Jewish Agency last 
week, leads us strongly to question the use- 
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fulness of that part of the proposal of the 
United States delegation which calls upon 
the Committee of the Security Council to 
be appointed “to consult with the Palestine 
Commission, the mandatory power, and repre- 
sentatives of the principal communities of 
Palestine concerning the implementation of 
the General Assembly recommendation of 
November 29, 1947.” 

This proposal, undoubtedly suggested by 
commendable motives, may, we fear, cause 
long and disastrous delays and the stulti- 
fication of the activities of the United Nations 
Commission. The honorable delegate of the 
United Kingdom correctly pointed out the 
other day that “the untractable problems 
facing the Palestine Commission are becom- 
ing rapidly insoluble as delay is further pro- 
tracted and as hope recedes that the Com- 
mission will be adequately equipped to take 
up the immense responsibilities imposed 
upon it.” The United States prcposal for 
new consultations introduces anew an ele- 
ment of uncertainty which invariably in- 
hibits conclusive action. It will be seized 
upon by the opponents of the United Nations 
decision as another opportunity to reopen 
the whole question, to force through those 
solutions which were rejected by the United 
Nations, or which failed of acceptance time 
and again on other cccasions, or failing in 
this, to attempt to entangle and prevent all 
action. 

This grave international problem cannot 
be solved by indecision or postponement. 
It was indecision and lack of forthrightness 
on the part of the mandatcry of Palestine, 
“the irresistible operation of feeble councils,” 
to use a phrase of Burke, which led to that 
grave deterioration in the country which 
finally forced the mandatory to turn to the 
United Nations for a final solution of the 
problem. The United Nations accepted that 
solemn responsibility and proceeded, earnest- 
ly and deliberately, to investigate the prob- 
lem de novo, to study its history and all of 
its present implications. It appointed a 
committee whose members were scrupulously 
selected for their impartiality and neutrality 
to make the investigation and to bring in 
recommendations. After prolonged and seri- 
cus discussion of their recommendations, the 
United Nations overwhelmingly accepted the 
plan to set up two independent states in 
Palestine, one Jewish and one Arab, within 
the framework of an economic union, and 
an international regime in Jerusalem. The 
nations who voted for this plan fully realized 
that what they were doing was not just 
endorsing some abstract idea, or making a 
reccmmendation which would then be left 
suspended in mid air. They were deciding 
upon a course of action as well as upon a 
policy. They forthwith appointed a Com- 
mission of the United Nations and authorized 
it to implement their decision, according to 
a carefully worked out plan of action, and 
they called upon the Security Council to take 
the necessary measures to assist it in carrying 
through the implementation. 

The Commission of the UN has already 
done an enormous amount of effective work 
in connection with the execution of this plan. 
The preparatory steps have nearly all been 
taken. The Commission is now on the eve of 
taking over its responsibilities in Palestine, 
as the date of the termination of the man- 
date on May 15 rapidly approaches. The 
British Colonial Secretary stated before this 
body last week that the Palestine Adminis- 
tration is taking all practical steps to ter- 
minate its control by May 15 and that the 
withdrawal forces and stores is already well 
under way. He further declared on March 2 
that “the date of termination of our respon- 
sibility is irrevocably fixed.” 

To raise at this late hour the prospect of 
new negotiations and consultations between 
Arabs and Jews on the nature and character 
of the future government of Palestine is, in 
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our judgment, to endanger the very object 
which the United Nations, by its action last 
November, sought to achieve. In that direc- 
tion lies neither hope nor promise. That 
road leads to a quagmire of indecision and 
inaction. There is but a brief time left, and 
time is fast running out to chaos and 
anarchy. 

3. We should like to comment also on the 
statement which was repeated here by the 
Egyptian delegate to the effect that the deci- 
sion taken last November was “a mere recom- 
mendation to the Egyptian Government.” 

The action taken by the Assembly was ac- 
tion taken in response to the request of the 
mandatory power, the only state member 
of the United Nations having any authority 
to act in Palestine—a country placed under 
an international trust. The request was for 
the solution of the problem of the future 
government of Palestine. Before taking any 
action the General Assembly took note of the 
declaration by the mandatory power that 
it plans to complete the evacuation of Pales- 
tine by August 1, 1948. 

The action taken by the General Assembly 
was a resolution in the form of recommenda- 
tions to the United Kingdom, as mandatory 
power for Palestine, and to all other mem- 
bers of the United Nations, for the adoption 
and implementation, with regard to the fu- 
ture government of Palestine, of the plan of 
partition with economic union, 

While the United Kingdom has refused to 
accept special responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the plan, it has not, as manda- 
tory, rejected the recommended plan. On 
the contrary, the United Kingdom has offi- 
cially stated that it accepted the decision 
of the Assembly and announced its inten- 
tion to terminate its mandate on May 15, 
and has further announced its intention and 
readiness to turn over the administration of 
Palestine to the United Nations Commis- 
sion, as envisaged in the recommended plan. 
The recommended plan is, therefore, no 
longer a mere recommendation. The man- 
datory is in process of liquidating its man- 
date. It has accepted the United Nations 
plan for Palestine in much the same man- 
ner as the states party to the Italian treaty 
accepted a United Nations plan for the Free 
Territory of Trieste. On May 15, the only 
administration in Palestine having any in- 
ternational standing will be the United Na- 
tions Commission. If its authority fails 
there will be no regime of law in Palestine, 
and anarchy will prevail. 

It is for that reason that the Jewish Agency 
strongly urges immediate action on the 
United States Government proposal that the 
Security Council accept the requests ad- 
dressed by the General Assembly to it in its 
resolution so as to avoid the unwarranted 
assumption that there is no legal basis in 
which law and order may be maintained in 
Palestine after May 15. 

It is regrettable that the necessity exists 
to remind member nations that it is con- 
trary to the Charter of the United Nations 
for any member state to use force or the 
threat of force, or to encourage the use of 
force or the threat of force to obstruct the 
carrying out of the plan recommended by 
the Assembly and accepted by the manda- 
tory power. Unless the member states ac- 
cept the overwhelming moral authority of 
a decision which derives from the collective 
Judgment of the United Nations, the great 
hope which inspired its organization is 
tragically doomed. What is involved here is 
far more than a technical legal question. It 
is a question whether the United Nations 
is to be an effective instrument for world 
peace and the salvation of mankind or 
whether it is to be but an impressive stage 
Setting for actors and supernumeraries busily 
engaged in a meaningless play of long- 
winded futility. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that those who 
would empty the concept of a United Na- 


tions resolution of all compelling moral au-. 


thority are the enemies, not alone of this 
particular decision of the United Nations, but 
unconsciously, of the United Nations organ- 
ization itself. 

4. This leads us to an observation on the 
relation of the Security Council to the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations decision. 
Technically, the position which was taken by 
the distinguished spokesman of the United 
States delegation and by others, that the Se- 
curity Council cannot use armed force for 
the implementation of any decision of the 
United Nations, but only in cases where it is 
determined that there exist threats to peace, 
breaches of the peace, or acts of aggression 
affecting international peace, may be cor- 
rect. It may be an important legal and tech- 
nical distinction to make and we assume that 
it was made in order to keep the action 
requested of the Security Council fully within 
the terms defined by the Charter. 

But this legal distinction should not ob- 
scure the realities of the situation which 
should be faced frankly. It is the deter- 
mined and organized resistance to the deci- 
sion of the United Nations which has brought 
about a condition of a breach of peace and a 
threat to peace in Palestine and has forced 
the UN Commission to call upon the Security 
Council for assistance in the discharge of 
its duty to the General Assembly. The re- 
port states that powerful Arab interests, both 
inside and outside Palestine, are defying the 
resolution of the General Assembly and are 
engaged in a deliberate effort to alter by 
force the settlement envisaged therein. The 
Commission is further of the opinion that 
“a basic issue of international order is in- 
volved. A dangerous and tragic precedent 
will have been established if force or the 
threat of the use of force is to prove an 
effective deterrent to the will of the United 
Nations.” What the Commission asked for is 
not an armed force to enforce partition, but 
“an adequate non-Palestinian force which 
will assist law-abiding elements in both the 
Arab and Jewish communities organized un- 
der the general direction of the Commission 
in maintaining order and security in Pales- 
tine, and thereby enabling the Commission 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
General Assembly.” This, we believe, is a 
fair and pragmatic statement of the issue and 
in keeping with the legal requirements of the 
situation. 

The role of the Security Council is an 
integral part of the plan adopted by the 
United Nations in November. In adopting 
it, the Assembly of the United Nations re- 
lied upon the fullest cooperation of the 
Security Council. It should not take long 
for the members of the Security Council to 
determine the fact that a breach of the 
peace exists in Palestine and that acts 
of aggression have taken place. Arab ag- 
gression is patent. It is self-confessed. The 
measure of support which the Security 
Council will give to the decision of the 
United Nations in its efforts at implemen- 
tation will be evidenced by the urgency 
with which it approaches its task, and by the 
effective measures which it will take to re- 
establish a condition of peace in Palestine in 
which the United Nations Commission can 
carry out the responsibilities which were en- 
trusted to it. Here again the action of the 
Security Council on this issue will have far- 
reaching implications for the effectiveness of 
United Nations actions on other issues and 
for the buttressing of the authority and pres- 
tige of this great world organization. Failure 
of the Security Council to comply with the 
request of the General Assembly to take the 
necessary measures to empower the Com- 
mission to exercise in Palestine the functions 
which are assigned to it if a threat to peace 
develops there during the transitional period, 
and to determine as a threat to the peace any 
attempt to alter by force the settlement en- 
visaged in the resolution, would be a serious 
matter which goes far beyond the Palestine 
controversy. It concerns the coordination 
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and the effective functioning of the activi- 
ties of the various organs of the United Na- 
tions. The basic thought underlying these 
two major organs of the United Nations is 
that they will coordinate their activities and 
actively support each other. A serious break 
in the normal workings of this mechanism 
would inflict an additional blow to the organ- 
ization of the United Nations. It is our view 
that the American Government's proposal 
that the Council accept the request ad- 
dressed by the General Assembly to it must 
be the starting point for any effective action 
by the Security Council in this matter. 

5. While the Security Council is deliberat- 
ing on the request submitted to it by the UN 
Commission we are pleased to note that the 
Commission intends to continue with such 
of the preparatory work essential to the im- 
plementation of the recommendations as can 
be undertaken without the assistance of the 
Security Council which it requested. We 
should like to draw the attention of the 
Council to the fact that the Jewish militia, 
whose organization is called for by the plan 
which was adopted and which will have the 
responsibility of maintaining law and order 
in the Jewish State after May 15, has not yet 
been organized, that its organization is not 
permitted by the mandatory government 
prior to the termination of the mandate, and 
that the request of the UN Commission to 
permit the preparatory work for the organ- 
ization of this militia has likewise been 
denied. 

In its report, the UN Commission calls the 
attention of the Security Council to the fact 
that “the refusal of the mandatory power to 
allow the formation of such militia until the 
termination of the mandate will entail delay 
in the implementation of the Assembly's 
plan and renders much more difficult the 
problem of the security of the Jewish state 
when the mandate is relinquished.” I draw 
your attention to this statement of the Com- 
mission in order that it might serve as a 
commentary to the statement made by the 
distinguished spokesman of the United 
Kingdom delegation on March 2, in which he 
rejected the accusations that his Govern- 
ment was making the transfer of authority 
in Palestine as difficult as possible, and was 
denying assistance to the United Nations. 
Unfortunately, not only in this most vital 
question of the militia, but in other essential 
matters which would have facilitated the 
coming of the new regime in Palestine the 
mandatory government has been uncooper- 
ative and obstructive. To be sure, it has 
furnished information of a kind, and it has 
discusseed with the UN Commission various 
problems. But the test is not willingness to 
discuss, but willingness to comply with the 
urgent requests which were made by the Com- 
mission and the United Nations. Thus, the 
mandatory government refused to open a 
port to Jewish immigration on February 1, 
as called for by the decision of the United 
Nations. It has refused to permit the United 
Nations Commission to come to Palestine in 
ample time properly to prepare for its im- 
mense duties. It has rejected the plan of a 
progressive transfer of areas to the Commis- 
sion’s administration. All this, according to 
the honored del-gate of the United Kingdom, 
because of “specific threats by the Arabs.” 
This would suggest that the mandatory does 
not have an adequate military force to meet 
these threats. However, when confronted 
with the suggestion that the security forces 
of the mandatory might be supplemented by 
other forces available in Palestine itself, it 
has maintained that it alone was responsible 
for law and order in the country and could 
not tolerate ‘the danger of divided responsi- 
bility.” The delegate of the United Kingdom 
asserted that “our fervent hope is that this 
Council will now find a way to secure effec- 
tive assumption of authority in Palestine by 
the United Nations when the mandate is 
terminated.” But we most regretfully note 
that almost every way which is suggested by 
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the responsible agency of the United Nations 
is effectively blocked by the mandatory 
power. 

The honorable delegate of the United 
Kingdom declared last Tuesday that they 
“cannot participate in any way in the imple- 
mentation of a scheme which involves the 
coercion of one of the communities.” One 
is forced to recall that for years Great Brit- 
ain has implemented a scheme in Palestine 
of its own making, Cisapproved of by the 
League of Nations, condemned by its own 
leading statesmen, including the distin- 
guished British Colonial Secretary himself, 
which quite definitely involved the coercion 
of one of the communities of Palestine. 
When is coercion not coercion? And under 
what conditions is con-cience to be invoked 
to approve or disapprove of a political policy? 

The Jewish agency appeals to the Security 
Council and to the members of the United 
Nations to make earnest representation to 
the present mandatory Government of Pal- 
estine to permit the immediate organization 
of an adequate Jewish state militia and the 
preparation for its equipment to protect 
the lives of the inhabitants of the new Jew- 
ish state who are being threatened by forces 
inside and outside of Palestine who have 
proclaimed their resolve to defeat by violence 
the decision of the United Nations and the 
new Jewish state which the decision envis- 
ages. This, we maintain, is an elementary 
moral obligation of the United Nations in 
view of the decision which it has taken. It 
is likewise an elementary moral obligation 
on the part of those nations who have ap- 
proved the plan to remove all embargoes on 
the shipment of arms to the Jewish people 
of Palestine who have loyally accepted the 
decision of the United Nations, and to deny 
such arms to those who are violently resist- 
ing it. Surely this is not an unreasonable 
request. The organization, recognition, and 
equipment of the Jewish militia is for us of 
greater urgency than the sending of a non- 
Palestinian armed force by the Security 
Council. The Jews of Palestine wish first 
and foremost to defend themselves but their 
hands must not be tied. The quicker and 
the stronger the Jewish militia is permitted 
to become, the less sizable need be the in- 
ternational force, which the commission has 
requested. 

We are still hoping that there may be no 
need for prolonged and serious conflict in 
Palestine. The Jews do not wish war with 
their neighbors, only peace and cooperation. 
Within the framework of the plan calling 
for two independent states joined in an eco- 
nomic union there is definitely the possibil- 
ity for such peace and cooperation. The 
national status and independence of each 
people is guaranteed and their economic co- 
operation for the good of both is provided 
for. Partition was not the Jewish solution. 
It fell far short of the just rights and aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people. It was a griev- 
ous abridgement of these rights. Neverthe- 
less, reluctantly but loyally, we accepted the 
decision which appeared fair and reasonable 
to the United Nations. We still hope that 
the Arabs of Palestine will likewise accept 
it and thereby put an end to the scourge 
of strife and bloodshed which can only do 
incalculable hurt to both peoples. But in 
the face of the mounting threats and the 
incursion of armed bands across the frontiers 
bent on war, the Jewish people of Palestine 
is compelled to make all neeSsary prepara- 
tion for self-defense. We plead with the 
United Nations to remove all obstacles in 
the way. We are carrying out the purposes 
of the United Nations. We should not be 
penalized for doing so. 

We feel under obligation to make our posti- 
tion unmistakably clear. As far as the Jew- 
ish people is concerned, it has accepted the 
decision of the United Nations. We regard 
it as binding and it is resolved to move for- 
ward in the spirit of that deision. Under 


the plan there are dates to be met. We 
must assume that these dates will be met. 

We fully respect the authority of the 
United Nations, but if it is unable to carry 
out its own decisions and, as a consequence, 
the Jewish community of Palestine is con- 
fronted with the threat of annihilation, it 
w:ll be compelled by the considerations of 
sheer survival, not to speak of the preserva- 
tion of its rights, to take all necessary meas- 
ures which the situation will call for. 

6. In conclusion we should like to comment 
on the serious strictures which the distin- 
guished delegate cf the United Kingdom 
made against the Jewish Agency in his ad- 
dress on March 2. He accused the Jewish 
Agency of “subordinating moral considera- 
tions to political expediency.” He charged it 
with “moral weakness and political inepti- 
tude.” The Jewish Agency has not had the 
experience of running a world empire and 
so may be pardoned for not having the po- 
litical aptitude which is possessed by the 
present political leaders of Great Britain, al- 
though it is rumored that there is consid- 
erable heresy abroad in the world and in 
the British Isles themselves, which, per- 
versely enough, questions their infallibility. 
But surely the eminent spokesman of the 
United Kingdom, who knows better than 
most the full story of the attitude of his 
Government and of his party towards Zion- 
ism and Palestine, should be the last man 
to charge the Jewish Agency with “an equiv- 
ocal and pusillanimous policy” and with 
“subordinating moral considerations to po- 
litical expediency.” 

Has the honorable Colonial Secretary of 
Great Britain forgotten the pledges of the 
British Labor Party on Palestine, and its bit- 
ter denunciation of the moral turpitude of 
the British Government for its failure to ful- 
fill its obligations in Palestine? May I re- 
mind him of the resolution adopted by the 
Labor Party conference in Southport in 1939 
on the subject of the white paper policy 
which this Labor Party has been enforcing 
in Palestine ever since it came into office: 

“This conference endorses the stand taken 
by the Parliamentary Labor Party against the 
Government's statement of policy on Pales- 
tine. It declares that the white paper, by im- 
posing minority status ou the Jews, by de- 
parting from the principle of economic ab- 
sorptive capacity governing Jewish immi- 
gration, by making Jewish entry dependent 
on Arab consent, and by restricting Jewish 
land settlement, violates the solemn pledges 
contained in the Balfour Declaration and the 
mandate. The policy of the white paper 
represents a further surrender to aggression, 
places a premium on violence and terror, and 
is a set-back to the progressive forces among 
both Arabs and Jews. * * * This confer- 
ence calls upon the Government to rescind 
the white paper policy and to reopen the 
gates of Palestine for Jewish immigration in 
accordance with the country’s economic ab- 
sorptive capacity.” This was in 1939. 

Later the British Labor Party reaffirmed 
its international policy of building Palestine 
as the Jewish National Home. This was in 
1943. 

In December 1944, the British Labor Party, 
on the eve of its election to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, declared: “There is 
surely neither hope nor meaning in a Jewish 
National Home unless we are prepared to 
let the Jews, if they wish, enter this tiny 
land (Palestine) in such numbers as to be- 
come a majority. There was a strong case 
for this before the war, and. there is an 
irresistible case for it now, after the un- 
speakable atrocities of the cold-blooded, cal- 
culated German-Nazi plan to kill all the 
Jews of Europe.” This resolution of the 
Labor Party went further, even beyond the 
program of the Zionist movement. I quote: 
“Here too in Palestine surely is a case on 
human grounds and to promote a stable 
settlement for transfers of population. Let 
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the Arabs be encouraged to move out as the 
Jews move in. Let them be compensated 
handsomely for their land and let their set- 
tlement elsewhere be carefully organized and 
generously financed. The Arabs have many 
wide territories of their own, they must not 
claim to exclude the Jews from this small 
area of Palestine, less than the size of Wales, 
Indeed, we should reexamine also the pos- 
sibility of extending the present Palestinian 
boundaries by agreement with Egypt, Syria, 
and Transjordan.” 

Those who’solemnly and publicly made 
these declarations are today the rulers of 
Great Britain. But since coming into office, 
they have refused to honor a single one of 
these promises. 

The words of the honorable delegate of 
the United Kingdom, Mr. Arthur Creech- 
Jones, which he uttered the other day, fell 
unpleasantly on the ears of those who heard 
him in this very city 3 years ago when he 
declared: 

“In building up their National Home they 
(the Jews) have inflicted no wrong on the 
inhabitants of Palestine. There has been no 
scheme of colonization in the whole history 
of mankind which has been carried through 
with such care, such scrupulous fairness and 
consideration for the native population as 
has been displayed by the Jews.” All this, 
of course, was achieved under the guidance 
and control of that very Jewish agency which 
is now being charged with the subordination 
of moral considerations to political expedi- 
ency. 

“It is clear to us,” Mr. Creech-Jones fur- 
ther continued, “that the white-paper policy 
must be abrogated. It is obvious to us that 
the restrictions that have been imposed with 
regard to the development of the national 
home during recent years must go; that the 
gates of Palestine must be opened.” How is 
this to be reconciled with the brutal en- 
forcement of the restrictive measures of the 
white paper which have been carried on by 
the British Colonial Office? 

He further stated: “We are encouraged by 
the fact that American opinion has made 
itself heard in regard to the Palestine prob- 
lem. That will fortify us in our advocation 
in the House of Commons.” But in the House 
of Commons American public opinion in re- 
gard to the Palestine problem is contemptu- 
ously derided by the spokesmen of his party 
as emanating from political pressure in New 
York City. He concluded by saying: “It will 
be for us in London to carry on our work in 
Parliament and elsewhere so that there is no 
misadventure, so that the white-paper policy 
is reversed, so that the Jews can be sure that 
at last their national home is being estab- 
lished firmly and securely and they can real- 
ize their own commonwealth, a free nation 
which can contribute fully and freely to the 
general life of the whole of mankind.” Was 
there a single echo of all this in the declara- 
tions of the honorable spokesman of the 
United Kingdom delegation on Tuesday last 
or in any of the recent declarations of his 
Government? Who then should be charged 
with moral weakness and with subordinating 
moral considerations to political expediency? 

7. The Jewish Agency has never condoned 
terrorism. It has deprecated it and de- 
nounced it time and again. It has carried 
on an intensive campaign of education among 
the Jews of Palestine against it. It took prac- 
tical steps to combat it, as was acknowledged 
by the Palestine government, even at the 
cost of life. The Jewish Agency, be it re- 
membered, has no governmental or police 
authority. It could not reach the source of 
the evil which was feeding terrorism in Pal- 
estine. That source was the immoral and 
iniquitous policy of the white paper, a self- 
willed and unlawful policy decreed by Great 
Britain. This policy was condemned by the 
foremost of Great Britain’s statesmen. “A 
plain breach of a solemn obligation,” Mr. 
Churchill called it. “The breaking of all the 
pledges and promises that have been given 
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to the Jews,” was the way the Right Honor- 
Leopold Stennett Amery characterized 
it. And he asked: “Does my right honorable 
friend believe that these people (the Jews) 
will be contented to be relegated to the posi- 
tion of a statutory minority, to be denied all 
hone of giving refuge and relief to their 
tortured kinsfolk in other countries; that 
t 
t 
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hey will wait passively until, in due course, 
ney and the land they created are to be 
sanded over to the Mufti?” The Right Hon- 
able Herbert Stanley Morrison, who is now 
rd President of the Council and leader of 
he House of Commons, indignantly de- 
: “I cannot accept the view that His 
sty’s Government is doing anything 
her than counterfeiting this business or 
h it is doing other than breaking its 
promises and acting dishonorably before the 
whole of the civilized world.” 
‘his lawless policy, which was imposed 
n the Jewish people in Palestine at a time 
hen their brothers and sisters were seeking 
xe from the hell of Europe where they 
r ireatened with extinction and where 
000,000 of them’ ultimately perished, 
roused the bitter resentment of the entire 
population. They came to regard a repres- 
sive government as hostile. Resistance flared 
up. The sharp injustice of seeing thousands 
heir unfortunate fellow Jews turned away 
from the shores of Palestine and sent back to 
concentration camps to resume a life of 
despair and homelessness inflamed the pas- 
sions, especially of the youth of Palestine. 
Is there any wonder then that some of the 
most intemperate of them resorted to acts 
which no one condones, which the authorita- 
tive organs of our movement have repeatedly 
condemned and denounced as harmful to the 
people, but which everyone in all fair- 
ne ust try to understand? It is amazing 
to find not a single word in the statement 
of the representative of the United Kingdom, 
not 
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t it the policy of government was in 
vy way whatsoever, directly or indirectly, a 
contributory factor to these tragic acts which 
we all deplore. 
It is amazing, too, to note that not a single 
word of condemnation was uttered against 
the acts of violence perpetrated by the Arabs 
against whom no white paper was ever en- 
forced, who faced no desperate problems of 
refuzgeeism and homelessness, and who are 
now perpetrating acts of terror in Palestine 
in an effort to defeat the United Nations de- 
cision and to persuade the world of its un- 
workability. 

We deeply regret that we have to engage 
in polemics with the spokesman of the 
United Kingdom. We have no quarrel with 
the British people. We had hoped that the 
chapter of Great Britain’s mandatory regime 
in Palestine would end on a happier note. 
We regret that this was not to be. We are 
not unmindful of the sympathetic under- 
standing which our cause has always re- 
ceived among the great masses of the Brit- 
ish peoples and among its foremost leaders. 
If the sad events of the recent dark and 
turbulent years have introduced an element 
of controversy and estrangement in our 

lations we hope that it will prove only 
temporary. We do not wish to forget the 
ious pattern of friendship and esteem 
h has been woven into the long fabric 
he years. We are here critical of a gov- 
nment and of a policy, not of a people. 
ernments and policies change. The en- 
piritual and intellectual kinship be- 
n peoples remain. 

r. President, the Palestine issue which 
efore the United Nations is a test case 
the whole world is following with 
utmost concern, for much indeed depends 
upon its final outcome. Whether justice 
Will finally be done to a sorely tried people 
Wwnose monumental spiritual achievements 
n 
I 














nade that little land of Palestine the Holy 
ind of mankind, whether solemn interna- 
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tional pledges are truly to be redeemed and 
whether this international organization 
which has been built upon the ruins of 
another such peace organization, wrecked by 
the failure of the great powers to maintain 
its authority, will share a similar fate or 
whether it will in truth become the tree 
whose fruit will be for the healing of the 
nations, all this is involved in this issue 
which is now before you and quite discerni- 
ble to all who can see beneath the surface 
of single events into the sweep of great 
historic processes. 
We confidently await your action. 





Restraint on Religious Teachings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Mrs. Vashti McCollum against 
Board of Education, has just rendered 
a far reaching and, if enforced, a revolu- 
tionary decision pertaining to religious 
instruction in our public schools, al- 
though the taking of the instruction was 
optional, voluntary, and without coercion 
or compulsion. 

The Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois had passed upon the merits of 
this case, and its validity, under the 
Constitution, had been affirmed by the 
Illinois Supreme Court but the United 
States Supreme Court, the Court of last 
resort, has disagreed with and overruled 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, thus closing the doors of the 
public schools to any form of religious 
instruction and education. 

In this day ‘‘when spiritual guides and 
concepts are crumbling under the impact 
of materialism, communism, and mate- 
rialistic philosophy,” it is deplorable that 
a ban should be placed on relgious train- 
ing and spritual teachings under the 
facts as revealed in this case. When an 
atheist, who is not interested in religious 
and spiritual values, can intercept and 
prevent the teachings thereof, then this 
Nation has forsaken the ideals of our 
forefathers who landed at Plymouth 
Rock. 

While our Nation is vigorously fighting 
communism at home as well as abroad 
its twin sister, atheism, is recognized and 
given power to strike down the teachings 
in our public schools of the greatest 
force, religion, which is the strongest 
power to kill and destroy communism. 
Religion is an antidote for communism. 

I am including herein the comments 
of Earl Godwin, the dean of Washington 
commentators and one of the most out- 
standing, sound, fearless, reliable, and 
constructive commentators of our time. 
His broadcast was over WMAL on March 
9, 1948, and he made the following com- 
ment: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
rules that public schools in Chan mm, Ill., 
cannot give religious instruction co a week 
on a voluntary basis, in answer to a public 
sentiment in favor of just such instruction, 
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No one has been forced to attend this meager 
once-a-week class. But one atheist mother 
in Champaign complained to the local court 
that her child was embarrassed because he 
thus became a loner, and an outstanding 
exception; the child was not permitted by 
the atheist mother to go and learn for him- 
self. 

Lower courts mowed her down. But the 
Supreme Court by a vote of 8 to 1 said the 
use of a taxpayers’ school building for re- 
ligious instruction is too close to the church- 
and-state evil. One Justice, Reed, dissented; 
another Justice, Jackson, said the Court was 
going too far, but he seemed to go along 
with the others when ‘t came to the final 
score. 

And the whole United States of America; 
which is largely made up of religious-minded 
families, will wonder what on earth is com- 
ing next if the Supreme Court stands in the 
way of religious instruction in a _ public 
school—when it is by no means compulsory. 
The highest Court has done truth and Amer- 
icanism a grave disservice, I truly believe. 

This ruling will, no doubt, be picked up 
by low-life atheists from Maine to California 
and turned to the disadvantages of those 
who sincerely want to learn truth, which is 
all there is to the Bible, Moses, Christ, and 
all the other teachers. 

Not being afflicted with the legal mind, it 
is not within my view to see any relation 
between the combination of church and 
state and the voluntary religious classes in 
a Champaign school. No one has to attend; 
and the church and state prohibition is based 
on the evil the colonies had been suffering, 
and that was the official status of the Church 
of England and the highly complex relation- 
ships which affected men’s freedom. That's 
gone glimmering, and any attempt to make 
a bogey out of it now is puerile. I believe 
that lay minds would have said, “Oh, shucks, 
run along and play with your marbles. The 
Constitution can’t be bothered with one 
atheist exhibitionist’s embarrassment.” 

If our early Americans had been so churlish 
about teaching the underlying truths, we 
never would have been the fine, strong, young 
Nation we turned out to be. We are losing 
that character, and one reason is just such 
wholesale retreats from God and truth as 
the Supreme Court made in this atheist 
matter. 

It may be legal, but it is not right. 

Of course, the Court does not stand in the 
way of religion taught elsewhere. Now the 
thing to do is to get out and work all the 
harder to see to it that the proper instruc- 
tion, the proper sort of home instruction, is 
given. Nobody is going to court to stop that. 








Problems Pending Before the Eightieth 
Congress 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
which I made over Station WWJ in De- 
troit, Mich., on Monday, March 15, 1948: 

Vhen concluding my previous broadcast 
over the facilities of Station WWJ on Febru- 
ary second—I promised my audience to dis- 
cuss further and to give my views on the 
problems now pcunding before the Eightieth 
Congress which will probably adjourn sine 
die during the first week of July 
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There is one important foreign issue now 
being discusséd in the Capital of our Nation. 
It is *ne European recovery program, better 
known as the Marshall plan—or, for those 
who relish alphabetic soup—the ERP. At the 
present stage the Senate ‘s working on a bill 
which would provide approximately #5,300,- 
000,000 for the financing of a plan through 
which those parts of Europe which have not 
as yet been “blacked out” by the iron cur- 
tain of Soviet Russia—would be rehabili- 
tated and revitalized both economically and 
politically by the finances and moral assist- 
ance provided by our Government. In fact— 
the Senate has scheduled night sessions on 
this subject and when the bill is finally en- 
acted into law—it will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the peace of the world and the 
American people. The administration has 
urged a “speed-up program” in order that the 
people of Italy will know what aid will be 
forthcoming before the elections which are 
to be held in that country on April 18. 

In the House of Representatives the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is just about ready 
to wind up hearings on a similar measure. 
However, I shall refrain from discussing in 
detail the European recovery program at this 
time, as I am presently busily engaged in 
compiling data and material which I shall 
present to the House when the legislation is 
under consideration. 

The fall of Czechoslovakia and the recent 
events in Finland caused the United States, 
Great Britain, and France to make a valiant 
effort to end the chaos and confusion that 
now prevails in western Europe. Lewis W. 
Douglas, our Ambassador to Great Britain 
and a former colleague of mine in Congress, 
wes our representative at this conference. 
He has just recently returned to this coun- 
try in order to give a full report to our Presi- 
dent, the State Department, as well as the 
appropriate committees of both the House 
and Senate. The pact discussed at the con- 
ference just consummated will have a far- 
reaching effect, especially with reference to 
the agreement reached as to the Ruhr Val- 
ley, which, I trust, will for once and all 
put an end to Russia’s desire to acquire this 
region which is the very backbone of eco- 
nomic stability of western Europe. 

However, “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” We must ever bear in mind that 
Stalin has already conquered and oppressed 
two and one-half times more of the earth's 
surface than did Hitler. Therefore it be- 
hooves us to be ever on our guard and pre- 
pare to meet any emergency, because, like 
all dictators, Stalin dreams of a world con- 
quest. 

Regardless of how anxious I am to aid 
the freedom-loving people of Europe, the 
Far East and Asia, it is my considered opin- 
ion that before we appropriate billions of 
dollars for any program, we should see to it 
that our domestic economy is placed on an 
even keel so as to enable us to extend this 
helping hand to deserving countries with- 
out unbalancing our price levels, and with- 
out lowering the standards of living of the 
American people, especially the skilled, un- 
skilled, and the white-collar worker, the 
small-business man, and our hard-working 
and efficient municipal, State, and Federal 
employees whose loyalty and devotion make 
possible the smooth operation of our sys- 
tems of government. 

It is indeed regrettable that despite many 
warning signals—the Eightieth Congress, 
with its Republican majority, is showing com- 
plete disregard to President Truman’s mes- 
sages consistently flashing the danger signals 
before the eyes of the Republican leaders of 
Congress. These state papers are replete with 
words of wisdom and warning. Each per- 
tinent point in these messages is as clear and 
distinguishable as the beacon light along a 
rocky shore—placed there to warn the un- 
wary and the careless of the dangers of being 
wrecked on a desolate reef. These are trying 





times, and truly—our ship of state is being 
tossed about on stormy seas because the 
Republican leadership fail to heed the words 
of warning—and so far these leaders have 
seen fit to steer a course other than that rec- 
ommended by our pilot or the ship of state. 
{ say unto you, my friends, that unless this 
top-heavy Republican-dominated Congress 
wakes up and compels its leaders to cease 
steering a course of destruction and following 
a phantom policy which believes that every- 
thing will regulate itself without any legisla- 
tive check—the dangerously rising tides of 
high prices and cost of living will soon find 
our domestic economy wrecked and broken 
apart upon an economic shoal. 

Several weeks ago great excitement Was 
caused throughout the United States by the 
news that on some stock exchanges prices of 
a few commodities had shown a downward 
trend. Newspapers widely speculated about 
the influence this would exert on the sum 
totals of the bills you pay at the grocery. It 
has been maintained by unduly or purposely 
optimistic people that the “backbone of in- 
flation” was broken and that without any 
action by the Eightieth Congress our families 
will spend less on everyday needs. 

The Republican majority in Congress 
jumped on this flimsy excuse for their in- 
activity and proclaimed that no legislation 
is needed because prices would regulate 
themselves. Of course, they were wrong, as 
they have been wrong on so many othe oc- 
casions. Big business, the backbone of which 
is the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Chamber of Commerce, has seen to it 
that the momentary downward trend did not 
last. Take for instance our steel corpora- 
tions—with what haste they raised prices. I 
venture to prophesy they will not evidence 
the same haste in meeting the demands of 
the steel unions for increased wages for the 
workers. 

Incidentally—the testimony of a public- 
relations man before a Senate committee 
investigating the black market—was front- 
page news recently. He boastfully informed 
a member of that committee that he was 
able to furnish him with all the steel he 
needed—at, of course, black-market prices. 

I submit that the workers of this country 
and the small-business man did not have any 
steel to sell. It is big business that controls 
the preduction of steel—and it therefore 
follows that it is big business that makes pos- 
sible the black market with reference to 
that industry. In other words—one of the 
by-products of big business is the black 
market in steel which is preventing the small- 
business man from securing steel and other 
necessary materials to keep their plants in 
operation. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that even 
now, after the short interlude of the decisive 
slump on our stock exchange and probably 
caused by speculation only—no action is 
scheduled by the Republican majority in the 
Eightieth Congress which would implement 
the repeated pleas of President Truman and 
our Democratic minority to enact legislation 
which would permit keeping the dollar you 
earn to be worth a dollar—and not less and 
less as days go by. Only recently our stat- 
isticians were in accord in their prediction 
of a further rise in living costs. 

It seems to me that there is no more im- 
portant problem facing us now than the 
enactment of legislation which would stop 
the already exorbitant profits of big business 
and keep the upward trend of prices under 
control. It is astonishing, indeed, how 
shortsighted are the present “powers that be” 
who represent the interests of big business 
on Capitol Hill. The example of the year 
1929 should have taught them a lesson and 
they should know better by now. As sure as 
the night follows the day—the Republicans 
are leading us back to the days of “Hoover 
and ruin”—and they are following the plan 
of that so-called “great engineer” in his 
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Cream of “placing a chicken in every pot and 
two cars in every garage.” 

As prices rise—you, the wage earners, are 
being outpriced from the market. As the 
value of the dollars you earn diminishes— 
you can buy less. The goods manufactured 
by big business cannot find consumers and 
will soon have to be stored away in the ware- 
houses. As the warehouses become full— 
production will have to be necessarily cur- 
tailed. People will be laid off in factories, 
in wholesale business, and finally in retai| 
stores. Shelves will be full but cash rezis- 
ters will be empty. Profits will fail end 
unemployment will begin. This is how ca- 
tastrophe has been brought upon us in the 
late twenties—and this is how it is now 
slowly creeping upon us today. 

Many Democrats in Congress—and I will 
frankly tell you that I am one of them—do 
not spare their efforts in order to warn the 
Republican leaders in the Eightieth Con- 
gress that their inactivity in the economic 
and social field is bound to cause a breek 
in the “boom” and bring about the inevi- 
table “bust.” However, the defenders of 
big business do not care. They probably 
are convinced that big business has enough 
money put away and that the potentates of 
our industry and farming can live many 
years on their savings and investments. 

But what about the man who is not in 
that fortunate position and lives with his 
family on the pay check? What about the 
man who has to spend all the money he 
earns? He will be the one whom the “bust” 
will hit first—who will first lose his job, and 
whose family will face the hardships or will 
have to go on a dole as soon as the family 
provider is laid off. 

President Truman’s recommendation that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act be amended 
and the 40-cent minimum wage now pro- 
vided—be increased, should be heeded at 
once. It is not possible for the American 
people to meet the rising cost of living 
when the wage structure is based on the 
false premise of a 40-cent minimum, 

Any housewife in America can tell you that 
the rise in the cost of living and the “take 
home” pay of their husbands has not been 
equalized. It is imperative, if we are to pre- 
vent infiction and save earnings that have 
been put aside for a rainy day, that wages 
should be increased in proportion to the in- 
crease of the cost of living. 

And now, my friends, let us look at the 
broader international aspect of the problem 
I have tried to outline to you. 

Europe and Asia—faced with the onward 
march of imperialistic communism, are look- 
ing to a prosperous and strong America for 
help. We are their only hope. But we need 
Europe and Asia, too, because where will we 
sell the goods which are produced in our fac- 
tories and cn our farms in ever increasing 
tempo—if Soviet Russia brings down the iron 
curtain over these vast continents where 
potential consumers of our goods live. 

We can extend a helping hand to foreign 
countries—we can implement the European 
recovery program—only if we are prosperous 
and strong. A break-down of our economy, 
unemployment, curtailed production and cur- 
tailed Federal revenue will soon empty the 
vaults of our Treasury. Can we permit this 
to happen? If we do—where will we get the 
money which we want to lend to Europe and 
Asia in order to place them in a position 
to buy our products and live a free, demo- 
cratic way of life? 

This is why I want you to understand that 
the unchecked rise in prices is closely and, 
indeed, tragically interlocked with the fate 
of the entire world—with our future security 
and with the possibility of avoiding a war 
much more terrible in its consequences and 
much more costly than the war we have just 
finished to fight. 

I am astonished how little the good people 
of Detroit—and for that matter—the rest of 
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the American people—hear about this grave 
situation from the self-styled liberals, leftists 
or defenders of the people—as they call them- 
selyves—who are now grouped around Mr. 
Henry A. Wallace. By splitting the ranks of 
the Democratic Party—they want to make 
certain the victory of the party behind which 
big business stands—the Republican Party. 

You will look in vain for any program of 
sound economic control of the dangerous 
trend so visible in the rising prices—in any 
of the speeches made by Mr. Wallace and his 
supporters. All they have to offer you are the 
worn-out slogans of appeasement of Soviet 
Russia—used by the Communist Party since 
time immemorial—except, of course, during 
the time when Stalin and Hitler were friends 
and buddies—together raping one smaller 
European country after another. 

It is for this rcason that I heartily welcome 
the declarations of our labor organizations 
that they are completely opposed to the Presi- 
dential candidacy of Henry A. Wallace—and 
in which they warn their members not to be 
misled by false liberalism, I thank you. 





Peacetime Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


tr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Labor 
for March 13, 1948: 


CONSCRIPTION HEAT ON; HERSHEY'S BREATH- 
TAKING PLAN 


In a move planned as carefully as a war 
campaign, the civilian and military heads of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force marched up 
Capitol Hill together this week and, behind 
the closed doors of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, demanded action on peacetime 
conscription. 

The ‘‘brass-hat” delegation was headed by 
James Forrestal, Secretary of National De- 
fense. It was an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion of militarist mass pressure on Congress, 
Forrestal and the generals and admirals 
pointed to events in Czechoslovakia and else- 
where in Europe and the Far East and did 
their best to scare the committee with hints 
the war may be just around the corner. 

After the doors opened, it was announced 
that the committee voted unanimously to 
hold hearings on a universal military train- 
ing bill, which has been approved by the 
House Armed Services Committee, and is 
now before the House Rules Committee, 
whose chairman is Congressman Leo E. 
ALLEN, Republican, of Illinois 

ALLEN is the target of a bitter campaign to 
force him to bring the bill out on the House 
floor, but he has the support of most Con- 
gressmen, both Republicans and Democrats. 

For nearly a month, supporters of peace- 
time conscription have been trying to get 
signatures on a petition, to take the UMT bill 
from the Rules Committee. A total of 218 
Signatures are needed—and only 26 Members 
of the House have put their names on the 
dotted line. 

A mass meeting against ALLEN and for the 
UMT bill was called by an American Legion 
county commander in ALLEN’s home district. 
ALLEN was not there, but another midwest- 
ern Congressman tells what happened. 

The men and women at the conscription- 
ists’ own meeting twice voted down a resolu- 
tion criticizing ALLEN for holding up the 
UMT bill. 








“That is one more proof of something 
which has long been evident,” said the Mid- 
west Member of Congress. “The pressure for 
peacetime conscription is terrific, but prac- 
tically all of it comes from right here in 
Washington—from the administration, the 
heads of the military forces, the Legion lobby, 
and the big-business interests which sup- 
port them. 

“Most of the people back home are still 
against UMT despite the vast propaganda 
drive and scare campaign for it.” 

Conscription of boys is only the start of 
what the militarists have in mind. That was 
made clear this week by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, who headed Selective Service during 
the war and now is director of the office which 
keeps the wartime draft records. 

As selective-service head, Hershey, like 
everyone else, was supposed to give his full 
time and effort to winning the war. He and 
his associates, however, seemed more in- 
terested in preparing to put over peacetime 
conscription after the war. 

In protest against this, Hershey’s top as- 
sistant, Col. Roscoe S. Conkling, scion of a 
famous old New York State family, resigned 
from Selective Service and published a blis- 
tering denunciation of Hershey’s militarist 
group. 

Hershey told a Senate committee this week 
that he has a breath-taking plan for con- 
scripting everybody—including workers and 
women. In other words, he is all set to pro- 
pose a work-or-fight measure. 

A blast against peacetime conscription was 
issued by Senator EpwiIn C. JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat of Colorado. 

“In two World Wars,” he said, “the United 
States demonstrated that it was the mightiest 
military power of all time. That was no acci- 
dent. 

“American churches and schools, labor 
unions, productive capacity, and devotion to 
freedom made us a military power. 

“Forgetting this, the United States today 
is making the grievous mistake of spending 
three times as much money on its armed 
forces as on all education, from kindergartens 
through colleges and universities. The dan- 
gers of military fascism are very great in the 
United States today.” 





Here’s What and Why of Ohio River Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of March 14, 
1948: 


HERE'S WHAT AND WHY OF OHIO RIVER Pact— 
MILLIONS Now USE WATER THAT WASHES 
SEWAGE OF GREATER NUMBER—SUBSTANTIAL 
CLEAN-UP HELD PossIBLE WITHIN 10 YEARS— 
LEGAL SET-UP OUTLINED 

(By James T. Golden, Jr.) 

Just what is this Ohio River compact, this 
agreement among States that promises to 
give you purer drinking water, better fishing, 
more economical boating, and perhaps river 
transportation before you're 10 years older? 

It already has been well publicized that 
Congress authorized the agreement among 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Illinois, New York, and 
Tennessee; that it became definitely effective 
with Virginia's ratification not many days 
ago; that a commission of three men from 
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each State and three representing the Fed- 
eral Government will administer it. 

Before outlining the compact it might be 
well to have a brief look at the conditions 
which made it necessary. They were well 
summarized by Hudson Biery, Cincinnati, 
chairman of the Ohio River Valley Stream 
Sanitation Compact Conference, in testi- 
mony before a congressional committee less 
than 1 year ago. 

Biery quoted three cogent paragraphs from 
the Ohio River Survey, “a monumental 
undertaking, the most comprehensive survey 
ever undertaken in any river valley anywhere 
in the world,” which had been made on 
authorization of Congress: 

“Practically all streams on the Ohio River 
Basin are polluted by domestic and industrial 
wastes, while some have severe corrosive 
characteristics imparted to them by acid 
mine drainage. The Ohio River proper is 
polluted to such an extent that 30 public 
sources of water supply serving about 1,660,- 
000 people are endangered. * * * 

“Besides furnishing water for more than 
7,000,000 persons and for industrial processes, 
the streams of the Ohio River Basin are used 
for the disposal of sewage by some 8,500,000 
people, and almost two-thirds of this sewage 
receives no treatment. Industrial wastes 
with an oxygen demand equivalent to sewage 
from almost 10,000,000 additional persons 
enter the streams. (Oxygen in the waters 
aids in reducing undesirable elements to 
harmless or less dangerous substances.) 

“Pollution problems are further compli- 
cated by the effect of waters containing 
1,800,000 tons of acid per year which flow or 
are pumped from active and abandoned coal 
mines in the extensive coal fields of the basin. 

“Many water supplies, both domestic and 
industrial, suffer from the effects of these 
polluting substances and outbreaks of in- 
testinal diseases, apparently water-borne, 
have occurred following periods of low stream 
flow. Recreation facilities have been dam- 
aged. Fish and other aquatic life have been 
detrimentally affected. Steamboats, barges, 
other river craft and structures, pumps, pipe 
lines, and condensers exposed to acid stream 
waters have been attacked.” 

The Public Health Service and the Army 
engineers, Biery noted, identified and meas- 
ured every source of pollution of the Ohio 
River and all its tributaries at the time of 
the survey and, in most cases, remedial 
measures have been suggested. The compact 
now authorizes the Sanitation Commission 
to require, not merely suggest, remedies. 

Looking beyond his own river valley to the 
Nation as a whole, Biery told the committee: 
“If the total cost of the stream-sanitation 
program for the United States is $3,000,000,- 
000 and you legislate Federal aid on a 33-per- 
cent basis at $100,000,000 a year, you are 
launching a national program at the rate of 
$300,000,000 a year. At this rate we could 
substantially clean up the whole country in 
10 years. 

Although the compact gives little direct 
benefit to Virginia (onlv one of whose 
major streams flows to Ohio River tribu- 
taries) it is important to her in establishing 
a strong precedent for a Potomac compact, 
Biery has pointed out. 

The Senate has passed S. 418, the Elston- 
Spence River clean-up bill, which now is in 
a subcommittee of the House Public Works 
Committee. It provides that the United 
States Public Health Service Act as coordi- 
nating agency to work with interstate, State, 
and local bodies in abating pollution. An- 
other provision is for loans to public bodies, 
such as cities, and to private industries, at 
2 percent a year, for the vost of pollution- 
elimination installations. 

LOANS AND VETO DEBATE 

The clause for loans to industry has been 
meeting some opposition in committee. 

Still another provision would allow the 
sufficient 


Federal Government to sue, after 
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warning and. public hearings, and with the 
consent of the State or States, to enforce 
pollution abatement in interstate waters. 
Proponents of a strong bill may oppose the 
clause by which a State veto could bar such 
suit. 

It is expected that representatives of the 
compacting States will meet about July 1 to 
formalize the agreement, start the appoin- 
tive commission in operation, and decide on 
permanent staff, headquarters, and routine. 

Following is a digest of the compact itself: 

Preamble: Points out that rapid increase 
of population and industry has resulted in 
increasingly serious pollution of waters, and 
that State cooperation is needed to abate 
the menace. 


STATES PLEDGE LAWS 


Article I: The States pledge “faithful co- 
operation” and enactment of necessary legis- 
lation for abatement and control to make 
the waters “safe and sanitary * * * avail- 
able for safe and satisfactory use as public 
and industrial water supplies after reason- 
able treatment” and adaptable to other 
legitimate uses, such as recreation. 

Article II: The Ohio River Valley water 
sanitation district is created for the Ohio 
River and all ultimate tributaries. 

Article III: The ORVWS Commission 1s 
created as a body corporate. 

Article IV: Provides for three citizen com- 
missioners from each State and three Federal 
commissioners, each State to choose or dis- 
miss its cOmmissioners under its own law, 
and the commissioners to receive actual ex- 
penses but no compensation. 


QUORUM IS DEFINED 


Article V: Empowers the commission to 
elect officers and assistants, to fix duties and 
compensation, to adopt a seal and organize 
formally, to establish one or more Offices 
within the district, and meet at any time 
or place, with one or more commissioners 
from a majority of the member States con- 
stituting a quorum. Requires presentation 
of budget to governors of the States, the keep- 
ing of full accounts, and submission of an- 
nual reports on or before each December 1. 
The commission is not to incur obligations 
before adequate appropriations are made, nor 
pledge a State's credit except by authority of 
that State’s legislature. 

(The next several articles are quoted in 
full, since they describe most completely the 
commission's functions) : 


“ARTICLE VI 


“It is recognized by the signatory States 
that no single standard for the treatment 
of sewage or industrial wastes is applicable 
in all parts of the district due to such vari- 
able factors as size, flow, location, character, 
self-purification, and usage of waters within 
the district. The guiding principle of this 
compact shall be that pollution by sewage 
or industrial wastes originating within a 
signatory State shall not injuriously affect 
the various uses of the interstate waters as 
hereinbefore defined. 

“All sewage from municipalities or other 
political subdivision, public or private insti- 
tutions, or corporations, discharged or per- 
mitted to flow into these portions of the 
Ohio River and its tributary waters which 
form boundaries between, or are contiguous 
to, two or more signatory States, or which 
flow from one signatory State into another 
signatory State, shall be so treated, within 
a time reasonable for the construction of 
the necessary works, as to provide for sub- 
stantially complete removal of settable solids 
and the removal of not less than 45 percent 
of the total suspended solids; provided that 
in order to protect the public health or to 
preserve the waters for other legitimate pur- 
poses, including those specified in article I, 
in specific instances such higher degree of 
treatment shall be used as may be deter- 


mined to be necessary by the commission 
after investigation, due notice, and hearing. 

“All industrial wastes discharged or per- 
mitted to flow into the aforesaid waters 
shall be modified or treated, within a time 
reasonable for the construction of the neces- 
sary works, in order to protect the public 
health or to preserve the waters for other 
legitimate purposes, including those speci- 
fied in article I, to such degree as may be 
determined to be necessary by the commis- 
sion after investigation, due notice and 
hearing. 

“All sewage or industrial wastes discharged 
or permitted to flow into tributaries of the 
aforesaid waters situated wholly within one 
State shall be treated to that extent, if 
any, Which may be necessary to maintain 
such waters in a sanitary and satisfactory 
condition at least equal to the condition of 
the waters of the interstate stream imme- 
diately above the confluence. 

“The commission is hereby authorized to 
adopt, prescribe, and promulgate rules, reg- 
ulations, and standards for administering 
and enforcing the provisions of this article. 

“Article VII. Nothing in this compact 
shall be construed to limit the powers of 
any signatory State, or to repeal or prevent 
the enactment of any legislation or the en- 
forcement of any requirement by any signa- 
tory State, imposing additional conditions 
and restrictions to further lessen or pre- 
vent the pollution of waters within its juris- 
diction. 

“ARTICLE VIII 


“The commission shall conduct a survey 
of the territory included within the district, 
shall study the pollution problems of the 
district, and shall make a comprehensive re- 
port for the prevention or reduction of 
stream pollution therein. In preparing such 
report, the commission shall confer with any 
national or regional planning body which 
may be established, and any department of 
the Federal Government authorized to deal 
with matters relating to the pollution prob- 
lems of the district. The commission shall 
draft and recommend to the governors of 
the various signatory States uniform legis- 
lation dealing with the pollution of rivers, 
streams, and waters and other pollution 
problems within the district. The commis- 
sion shall consult with and advise the vari- 
ous States, communities, municipalities, cor- 
porations, persons, or other entities with re- 
gard to particular problems connected with 
the pollution of waters, particularly with 
regard to the construction of plants for the 
disposal of sewage, industrial, and other 
waste. The commission shall, more than 1 
month prior to any regular meeting of the 
legislature of any State which is a party 
thereto, present to the governor of any State 
its recommendations relating to enactments 
to be made by any legislature in furthering 
the intents and purposes of this compact. 


“ARTICLE Ix 


“The commission may from time to time, 
after investigation and after a hearing, is- 
sue an order or orders upon any municipality, 
corporation, person or other entity discharg- 
ing sewage or industrial waste into the Ohio 
River or any other river, stream or water, 
any part of which constitutes any part of 
the boundary line between any two or more 
of the signatory States, or into any stream 
any part of which flows from any portion of 
one signatory State through any portion 
of another signatory State. Any such order 
or orders may prescribe the date on or be- 
fore which such discharge shall be wholly or 
partially discontinued, modified or treated or 
otherwise disposed of. The commission shall 
give reasonable notice of the time and place 
of the hearing to the municipality, corpora- 
tion or other entity against which such order 
is proposed. No such order shall go into 
effect unless and until it receives the assent 
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of at least a majority of the commissioners 
from each of not less than a majority of 
signatory States; and no such order upon 
a municipality, corporation, person or entity 
in any State shall go into effect unless and 
until it receives the assent of not less than a 
majority of the commissioners from such 
State. 

“It shall be the duty of the municipality, 
corporation, person or other entity to com- 
ply with such order issued against it or him 
by the commission, and any court of general 
jurisdiction or any United States district 
court in any of the signatory States shall have 
the jurisdiction, by mandamus, injunction, 
specific performance or other form of remedy, 
to enforce any such order against any munici- 
pality, corporation or other entity domiciled 
or located within such State or whose dis- 
charge of the waste takes place within or 
adjoining such State, or against any employee, 
department or subdivision of such munici- 
pality, corporation. person or other entity; 
provided, however, such court may review 
the order and affirm, reverse or modify the 
same upon any of the grounds customarily 
applicable in proceedings for court review 
of administrative decisions. The commission 
or, at its request, the attorney general or 
other law enforcing official, shall have power 
to institute in such court any action for the 
enforcement of such order. 


“ARTICLE X 

“The signatory States agree to appropriate 
for the salaries, office, and other administra- 
tive expenses, their proper proportion of the 
annual budget as determined by the Commis- 
sion and approved by the governors of the 
signatory States, one-half of such amount to 
be prorated among the several States in pro- 
portion of their population within the dis- 
trict at the last preceding Federal census, 
the other half to be prorated in proportion 
to their land area within the district.” 

Article XI specifies that the compact be- 
comes effective with ratification of a major- 
ity of the State legislatures in the district, 
that the United States Commissioners shall 
be appointed by the President, and that 
nothing in the act or compact shall impair 
or affect Federal sovereignty or any of its 
rights or jurisdiction, and reserves the con- 
gressional right of amendment or repeal. 


WHAT CITY HAS TO DO 


The Ohio River Compact means that Cin- 
cinnati will have to do something she’s been 
wanting to do—install, with her Hamilton 
County neighbors, a $25,000,000 sewage- 
disposal system. 

“The citizens of Cincinnati are vitally con- 
cerned in cleaning up the Ohio River, an open 
sewer, because we refine this sewage and 
drink it,” Hudson Biery, a leader in the fight 
against pollution, has testified. 

“Within the 20-mile limits of the Cincin- 
nati pool, created by the locks and dams, we 
daily dump more than 100,000,000 gallons of 
untreated sewage, human and industrial. 
It’s a vile-smelling and ugly mess * * * 
the 450 tons of solids poured into the Cin- 
cinnati pool from which we take our drinking 
water is equal to dropping a dead horse into 
the river every 3 minutes.” 





St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 


Pan See 
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I include a splendid and an educational 
article on St. Patrick written by Regina 
Madden and appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Globe of March 14, 1948: 


Sr. PaTricK Was A DIPLOMAT, SINCERE, MILD, 
AND PERSUASIVE—HE ALSO HAD THE BEST 
POSSIBLE PREPARATION FOR CONVERTING THE 
IrntsH; He Hap LIveD WITH THEM, KNEW AND 
LoveD THEM 

(By Regina Madden, former president of the 
: Boston Eire Society) 


The story of the conversion of Ireland to 
Christianity should be required reading for 
every statesman, for in the methods em- 
ployed by St. Patrick over 1,500 years ago in 
persuading the Irish people to accept the 
teachings of Christ can be found a code of 
diplomacy that has as yet been unrivaled in 
its effectiveness. 

St. Patrick had all the natural endowments 
of the diplomat—sincerity, mildness, per- 
suasiveness. ‘“O Patrick mild of the sweet 
voice” was his salutation from Oisin, the bard 
of the Fian na h-Eireann. He had, too, the 
best possible preparation for his mission 
since he had lived among these people and 
had grown to know them and to respect and 
love them. So he came to them not as the 
patronizing representative of a superior for- 
eign culture, but as a friend, bearing the most 
precious gift he could offer, a simple, humble 
man, who spoke their language, who knew 
their way of life, a man whose affection for 
them was patent. 

At every step of his work the saint made 
use of his knowledge of the people and the 
life of the country. Since he knew that in 
democratic Ireland the king or chief holding 
office was elected by the people because of 
his high qualities of leadership, he based his 
plan of procedure on the assumption that if 
he could persuade the leaders to accept the 
new religion, his chances of converting the 
people would be greatly enhanced. 

Accordingly, shortly after arriving in Ire- 
land, he set out for Tara, where Laoghaire, 
the high king, held court. He did not suc- 
ceed in converting Laoghaire, but so con- 
vincing was he in expounding the doctrines 
of Christianity that he drew mrany of the 
king's followers, even some of the court 
druids, to his religion; and so ingratiating 
was he in manner that the obdurate old king 
gave him permission to preach his doctrines 
throughout the land. The saint now began 
his missionary travels, following in every 
district the policy of first approaching the 
local king. The measure of his success lies in 
the fact that before his death almost the en- 
tire country had been converted to Christi- 
anity. 

STORY OF STUBBORN SNAKE 


The persuasive powers of the saint are re- 
flected in one of the traditional stories rela- 
tive to the banishing of the snakes from Ire- 
land. According to the story, all the snakes 
but one, responding tc the saint’s plea, left 
the land, but one little fellow was so stub- 
born that he refused to go until at last the 
gentle saint promised him that he might re- 
turn on the morrow. Having obtained the 
promise, he slipped blithely into Loch Neagh. 
And to this day, if you lived on the shores of 
the lake, you would see him stick his head 
above the water each morning to ask, “Is 
this the morrow?” But, of course, the mor- 
row lies always ahead, and so there are no 
snakes in Ireland. 

St. Patrick knew human nature and cap- 
italized on his knowledge. He knew, for ex- 
ample, that people in general resent radical 
changes being made in their way of life, 
and for that reason he adapted the doctrine 
of Christianity to the native pattern of life 
insofar as it was conformable. Instead of 
abolishing the Brehon laws, he merely purged 
them of their pagan elements and had them 
codified. This was not a difficult task because 


the highly advanced culture of pagan Ireland 
was closely akin to that of Christian civiliza- 
tion. The essentially Christian virtues, jus- 
tice, charity, and the like, were the virtues 
to which the Brehon laws exhorted the people. 

In organizing the church, the saint again 
wisely refrained from trying to force the 
people into an unfamiliar framework. In- 
stead, he built the structure of the church 
according to the tribal system, on which the 
social and political life of the country was 
based. The area occupied by a clan was made 
a diocese, each clan having its own bishop, 
the ecclesiastical equivalent of a tribal chief. 

The tact of the saint was once more evi- 
denced in his choice of Armagh as the loca- 
tion for the see, which would be the seat 
of jurisdiction of the Christian Church in 
Ireland. Armagh, situated close to the an- 
client palace of the Clanna Rury, was con- 
troversial territory because although it had 
been in the possession of the Oirghialla for 
over a century, it lay close to the frontiers of 
Ulaidh, whose people had never relinquished 
the hope of one day regaining the seat of 
their great traditions. By establishing his 
primatial see in this locality, the saint made 
of it virtually neutral territory and thus 
removed a potential threat to peace. 

Wherever it was possible, St. Patrick 
bridged the gaps between the pagan cus- 
toms of the Irish and the customs of Chris- 
tianity. When he deprived the people of 
their pagan celebrations, so that they might 
feel no loss he arranged great Christian fes- 
tivals for the same dates. And rather than 
give unnecessary offense by casting indig- 
nity on the sites of their pagan rites, he 
made these places centers of Christian wor- 
ship. Again, he-dissuaded the people from 
chanting the old pagan charms, not by dras- 
tic banning of the charms but by offering 
in their stead the more beautiful and im- 
pressive litanies and hymns of the new reli- 
gion, 

The saint gave recognition to the great 
respect the Irish had for learning in estab- 
lishing monasteries and schools, which in- 
creased in numbers until the land was honey- 
combed with institutions of learning. From 
these institutions came a great body cf writ- 
ten literature, not only Christian literature 
but the literature of the pre-Christian period 
as well, for St. Patrick ordered the old folk 
tales to be written down and preserved for 
the delight of future generations. His ap- 
preciative enjoyment of the stories and poems 
of the Fian, which held an important place 
in Irish life, was one of the endearing ties 
that bound the people to him. 

The Ireland in which St. Patrick set foot 
in 432 was a land of warlike people. The Ire- 
land in which he was laid to rest in 465 
was a peaceful country, known to the world 
as the island of saints and scholars. The 
change had been brought by the efforts of 
one man, a diplomat in the service of Christ. 





Family Security in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
issued by the Family Service Association 
of America, entitled “Family Security in 
Danger.” 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


FAMILY SECURITY IN DANGER 


(The following statement by the Family 
Service Association of America has recently 
been carried in newspapers in various parts 
of the country. This organization is a mem- 
bership federation of 242 family-service agen- 
cies in more than 200 cities. In practically 
every city these agencies are Red Feather 
services of their local community chest and 
in an average year assist approximately 750,- 
000 family members through either direct or 
indirect services. The family-service agen- 
cies once assumed a major part of the burden 
of helping families in economic distress. 
They surrendered their responsibility for 
basic maintenance relief to the Government 
when Federal and State welfare programs, 
and the Social Security Act, emerged in the 
thirties. They now specialize in expert 
counseling and guidance for persons requir- 
ing aid in personal, emotional, and family 
problems other than those of economic need.) 

Despite some price declines, the American 
ideal of at least minimum subsistence for 
every family is considerably further from 
realization than before the war and appears 
likely to fade still further in 1948. Failure 
to liberalize and extend State social security 
and public-assistance programs, plus the 
eroding effects of inflation on the present 
level of benefits and grants, has applied a 
desperate squeeze on a large portion of the 
11,000,000 family members receiving some 
form of governmental assistance. 

Many citizens who thought the country had 
made a good start in protecting its families 
from genuine want are asking why the 
country’s security measures are apparently 
indequate in a period of peak employment, 
high wages, and high profits. In an election 
year, with strong pressure to reduce taxes, 
the inclination may be strong to look asKance 
at requests for increased public aid and to 
make superficial judgment as to the efficiency 
of welfare administration. 

By and large there is good reason to believe 
that our existing security and welfare pro- 
grams are being efficiently and ably adminis- 
tered, despite the general scarcity of trained 
personnel and severe pressure from all sides 
to keep down administrative costs. Any 
failures within the system are minute com- 
pared to the failure of the public and its 
legislative representatives to anticipate the 
present period by increasing social security 
coverage and making its benefits more elastic. 
Adequate social security and public as- 
sistance should always be designed to protect 
marginal families against sharp economic 
swings—either depression or inflation. 

From a spot-check report from the most 
reliable sources, nationally and State-wide, 
the Family Service Association of America 
offers the following explanation of the seem- 
ing contradiction between national pros- 
perity and increasing economic insecurity 
among families requiring public aid: 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although there are nearly 60,000,000 Ameri- 
cans at work today, about 1,600,000 others 
are unemployed but seeking work. Of these, 
about 621,000 are currently drawing unem- 
ployment insurance while in search of jobs. 
Because of the high cost of living, many of 
them now find their benefits too scant to 
keep their families going. 

The weekly unemployment benefits are 
generally based on the highest earnings of 
a worker in the preceding year, but may not 
exceed the statutory maximum. While this 
maximum has been revised upward in many 


States during recent months, the cost of liv- 
ing has risen even more sharply. Between 
September 1945 and September 1947 average 


weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
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according to the Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Department of Labor, rose 24 
percent and the index of consumer prices 
mounted 27 percent. But the average insur- 
ance benefit for total unemployment, which 
totaled $19.11 in September 1945, amounted 
to only $17.82 in September 1947, a decrease 
of 7 percent. 
THE INSURED AGED AND SURVIVORS 


There are now 1,950,000 aged persons, wid- 
ows, and orphans receiving monthly benefits 
through the federally administered old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system. Despite the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ conservative esti- 
mate of a 65-percent increase in prices since 
1939, the benefits payable under this insur- 
ance have not been revised since that year, 
when the existing law was passed. An aged 
couple or a widow with young children may 
get as little as $10 a month from the insur- 
ance, depending largely upon how many years 
the wage earner contributed through pay-roll 
deductions and the amount of his wages dur- 
ing these yeats. The maximum that a bene- 
ficiary family can obtain is $85 a month. 
Actually, as of the end of June 1947, the aver- 
age monthly amount paid a retired worker 
and wife was $39.20, a widowed mother and 
two children $48.70, and two aged parents 
$26. If these beneficiaries lack savings or 
other resources their lot is made harder by a 
provision in the law under which benefits are 
suspended for any month in which a bene- 
ficiary earns more than $14.99 in covered 
employment. 

THE UNINSURED 

However inadequate the present programs 
of unemployment insurance and old-age and 
survivors’ insurance, they do provide some 
measure of help for those covered. Still, over 
two-fifths of all American workers are com- 
pletely excluded from either unemployment 
or old-age and survivors’ insurance—agricul- 
tural and domestic workers, public employees, 
and those of nonprofit organizations, self- 
employed persons, and others. Under old-age 
insurance, nearly two in five persons with 
wage credits from covered employment are 
neither fully nor currently insured because 
of shifts from covered to noncovered employ- 
ment. Furthermore, our social-security pro- 
gram provides no insurance against inca- 
pacity or illness, although there is an average 
of 2,000,000 disabled wage earners in the 
country each day. 

The impoverished, disabled, and helpless 
from among this mass cf uninsured citizens 
are aided, when eligible, by public assistance 
from both Federal Government and States. 
The Federal Government provides matching 
funds to States for three special grcups— 
dependent children, dependent aged, and 


the dependent blind, representing in No- 
vember nearly 4,000,000 people. In addition 
3,000,000 Americans receive Government 


benefits as aged veterans, disabled veterans, 
or the widows, orphans, and parents of de- 
ceased veterans. For 340,000 other needy 
cases, representing approximately 700,000 
persons who fall into none of these categories, 
State and local governments, unaided by 
Washington, provide general assistance, or 
relief. 

Within the last year there have been 
marked increases in the number of people 
receiving aid for dependent children, old- 
age assistance, or general relief. The Social 
Security Administration attributes the rise 
in public assistance rolls, in a time of rela- 
tively full employment and unprecedented 
prosperity, partly to the high cost of living 
and partly to the readjustment of the Na- 
tion to peace. Many families with low fixed 
incomes have found it impossible to subsist 
without some further help. The character 
of the labor force has changed, too, with 
return of veterans, and many older workers, 
useful in wartime, now find themselves either 
unneeded or too old to continue. With the 
decrease in soldiers’ allotments and veter- 
ans’ benefits, which helped many families 


keep afloat, many other marginal families 
find themselves in distress. 

Not only has the number grown, but the 
cost of assistance in terms of today’s prices 
has mounted steadily. Unfortunately, the 
least economically favored States, where the 
number and burden of the needy is greatest, 
have been least able to make their assistance 
adequate. The national average monthly 
payment for general assistance to a family 
in June 1947, was $39.18, but while New 
York State was able to make its average pay- 
ment $65.55 per family, in Mississippi the 
average grant was only $10.12. 

In view of the above, the Family Service 
Association of America is convinced that 
examination of the circumstances in which 
families dependent on public assistance are 
living today would be appalling to most 
citizens with regular employment. The pros- 
pect of increasing impoverishment of a large 
segment of our population should make it ap- 
parent that there is no other logical prospect 
than to meet squarely the need for more ade- 
quate public assistance in this inflation year 
and to move in due haste to strengthen and 
broaden our social security system as a but- 
tress against the future. To turn our backs 
now on the country’s present welfare needs 
would be simply to reap a crop of dragon’s 
teeth in more costly social and family prob- 
lems in another year. 

FAMIL— SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Brooks Potter, President. 

FRANK J. HERTEL, General Director. 





St. Patrick’s Day Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a day dear to the hearts of men and 
women of Irish descent wherever they 
may be. It is the day of St. Patrick, 
who first brought the Cross of Chris- 
tianity to Ireland, over 15 centuries ago. 

Across America and across the world, 
those with the blood of the Gael flowing 
in their veins, will gather in full force. 
The shamrock will bloom and the pipes 
will play—and eyes will be moist to the 
tune of the Wearing of the Green. 

It is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that the day 
of St. Patrick, should be celebrated in 
America. For Americans of Irish descent 
have proved their loyalty to the United 
States, in every war it has fought. 

With this thought in mind, I include 
in the ReEcorp a tribute to the Irish, by 
the distinguished radio commentator, 
George E. Reedy, delivered over Station 
WOL of the Mutual network, this morn- 
ing: 

This is Saint Patrick’s day. Throughout 
this Nation—and the world—-today, wherever 
Erin’s sons and daughters gather, many the 
heart will be cheered and thrilled, to the 
echoing feet of the marching Irish. 

From New York to San Francisco, the men 
and women from Tyrone and Cork will be 
there. There'll be some from Kerry, from 
Armach, from Sligo and Tipperary, from 
County Down and Galway, from County 
Mayo and County Clare. Yes, it’s a great 
day folks. 

Who, among us, has not been thrilled by 
the Irish lullaby? Or those glorious tunes 
of When Irish Eyes Are Smiling, My Wild 
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Irish Rose, I'll Take You Home Again Kath- 
leen, Mother Machree, and Danny Boy? 

I think of Victor Herbert and his immor- 
tal compositions, John McCormack, Peter 
Higgins, and Morton Downey with their 
magic voices, and the other great Irish men 
and women, who have enriched and en- 
nobled the life of our Nation. 

Irishmen, however, are as versatile as they 
are vocal. They are born poets, politicians, 
and tale-tellers. They’re as expert with the 
harp as with the shillelagh. They argue and 
orate, dance and sing, farm and fight, as 
their forebears did. 

And, speaking of fight; in a diary of the 
Bohemian campaign of 1620, published in 
Germany, it is recorded: “The Irish are 
everywhere considered to be as faithful as 
they are invincible.” 

When the North American colonists re- 
belled against England, according to evi- 
dence given before a Parliamentary commit- 
tee in 1779, one-half of the Revolutionary 
Army was of Irish birth. Rather more than 
half of Washington's officers, including 39 of 
his generals, were Irishmen. 

From that time onward, right down to 
our own days, it is to Irishmen winning wars 
for other lands, that tributes are paid. In 
World War II, the Germans learned to their 
cost, at Tunisia, the meaning of the phrase, 
“the fighting Irish.” 

It is of interest, to recall the first refer- 
ence to Irish soldiers on the Continent, and 
the French doubt, as to whether they were 
men or devils. The French were talking of 
the siege of Boulogne. 

In the earlier world war, Ireland's casual- 
ties, in proportion to her population, were 
second only to France. Ireland’s casualties 
in the Second World War will probably never 
be estimated. 

Nor is it likely that history books will ever 
tell of the Irishmen who died in Norway, 
while making possible the safe withdrawal 
of Dutch royalty. There will be few tributes , 
to the Irishmen who died at Dunkirk, in 
north Africa, in Italy, in France, Belgium, 
Germany, in Burma, and in the Pacific. 

Yes; Irishmen have fought through the 
centuries, on a thousand blood-bought bat- 
tlefields, and Irish blood has crimsoned the 
seven seas. 

Yet, Ireland is essentially Irish. The 
rocky road to Dublin endures in memory. 
Paddy and his pig survive in commerce. 
And the persuasive eloquence that put off 
a queen, is perpetuated in Blarney. Saint 
Patrick wrote the narrative of his life in 
the tablets of human hearts. He preached 
the Gospel of Christianity, and taught 
among the hills and dales. He made the 
highways and byways his pulpit. And Erin's 
sons and daughters in the United States 
have woven the shamrock into a garland of 
glory for the Emerald Isle. 





Federation of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 9, written by Mr. Clarence K. 
Streit, and comment on the letter by for- 
mer Senator Burton K. Wheeler. These 
two letters deal with the matter of a 
Federation of Europe. I think they are 
of great interest and should be brought 
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to the attention of the Senate and the 
sountry. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 


as follows: 

EUROPEAN OR WORLD UNION—SENATOR WHEEL- 
ER'S EARLY SUPPORT OF FEDERATION ACKNOWL- 
EDGED 

To the Eprror of THE NEw YORK TIMEs: 

The rising tide of talk in the United States 
in favor of a European federation should 
make Burton K. Wheeler, former Senator 
from Montana, very happy indeed. Several 
years before Governor Dewey, Mr. Wheeler 
was urging European union. When Congress 
was going overwhelmingly for the Fulbright 
and Connally resolutions on world organiza- 
tion, Senator Wheeler was talking European 
union. He was talking it even before that, 
when no one else in the United States of his 
stature was advocating it. 

Mr. Churchill and others now advocate 
western European union as a defense against 
Soviet Russia. In the years when they were 
paying no mean tributes to the Kremlin, Sen- 
ator Wheeler left no doubt that he deemed 
Moscow a menace to freedom against which 
western Europe should federate. Unlike 
many of his present followers, Senator 
Wheeler was not ambiguous about what he 
meant by a union of Europe. He did not 
use the term so loosely that it might mean 
anything from a bloc or alliance of nations 
to a real federal union. He made it clear 
that he had in mind a federal government, 
such as that of the United States. 

In those days Senator Wheeler was gen- 
erally rated isolationist No. 1, at least in the 
fear his debating powers inspired in the in- 
ternationalist camp. Those who were then 
promising enduring peace if only the United 
States would enter some kind of world or- 
ganization did not take so kindly as I did to 
Senator Wheeler’s talk of European union, 
They thought a shrewd politician was pre- 
paring a red herring that might well divert 
the United States from doing its duty. To 
them—then—European union seemed Mach- 
javellic isolationism. 

For what could appeal more than this to 
all three pillars of isolationist support—the 


escapist pillar, the spread-eagle pillar, and © 


the anti-British and Europe pillar? Cer- 
tainly by a policy of European union we 
would escape responsibility, while enjoying 
the satisfaction of either seeing our Federal 
principles adopted by others or, in the event 
of a failure, confirming the view that the 
British and Europeans are hopeless. 

Most of the internationalists here who are 
now urging European rather than trans- 
Atlantic union have neglected, no doubt, to 
think this policy through. But if they still 
favor it, fairness should suggest to them that 
they apologize to Mr. Wheeler for their past 
criticisms of him and recognize him as their 
first prophet. 

For my part, I shall continue to urge the 
United States, to federate with the other 
democracies. But if it should turn out that 
European union is all that Secretary Marshall 
was aiming at when he spoke of federal 
union in his Utah speech of July 14, 1947, 
and if Governor Dewey and the other Re- 
publican backers of European union get their 
resolutions through Congress, or in the Re- 
publican platform, my regrets will be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary and to the Repub- 
lican leadership. 

CLARENCE K, STREIT. 

WASHINGTON, February 26, 1948. 


Marcu 10, 1948, 
Mr. CLarRENcE K. STREIT, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Srreir: I read with a great 
deal of interest your letter to the New York 
Times, appearing in the issue of March 9, 
honor in his’ own land and it is, therefore, 
something of a satisfaction to gain recogni- 





1948. It is said that a prophet is without. 


tion from so informed a person as yourself 
wit’. respect to my attitude toward what I 
like to call a United States of Europe. 

It is true that I have been a stanch advo- 
cate of such a union; I believe, to the best of 
my knowledge, the first public official in this 
country and one of the first three or four in 
recent times in the world to urge a union of 
European states. Of course, when I first 
urged such a program, Mr. Winston Churchill 
had not joined some of his fellow English- 
men and I then said that if Britain was re- 
luctant to join (because of possible or fancied 
short-time trade disadvantages) she could 
remain out of the political union, but lend 
her friendly offices to its creation. 

I note your criticism of the idea. I do not 
quarrel with you over your feeling; in fact I 
respect your own advocacy of a world-wide 
union of States. But I believe you do me an 
injustice to infer that either I, or many who 
have more recently come around to a belief 
in a federal union of European states, are 
motivated by what you term “isolationist’’ 
thinking. I have felt, and still feel that if 
the people of Europe could not or would not 
federate there wasn’t much use of talking 
about a world federation. Any study of his- 
tory shows that timing is the essence of po- 
litical development. I am not in theory 
opposed to an eventual union of all democra- 
cies all over the world; it is simply that as 
a practical man I have long recognized that 
democracy, so called, cannot be imposed from 
above; it must grow from within the people. 
That was the basic concept of our founding 
fathers—to set up here a government to 
which all men of good will can repair. By 
practice and emulation we must show the 
people of the world that our kind of govern- 
ment offers the greatest good for the great- 
est number. From the time of our own 
Revolution to Monroe’s statement of political 
principles for the Western Hemisphere we are 
concerned with maintaining our own Fed- 
eral Union; from that time onward, with 
occasional slips and backtracks, we have 
helped the idea along in other lands. 

Since the First World War I have felt that 
the time was ripe to help promote a union 
of European states, starting first along eco- 
nomic lines and gradually and normally 
broadening the base to include even the 
concept of sovereignty. It is true that my 
concept excluded our own United States; not 
because I looked upon the other states as 
pariahs, or that we were better than they, 
but simply because the whole cause of democ- 
racy could be jeopardized by putting our kind 
of political life at the mercy of a number of 
states still in the kindergarten of what we 
call democracy. I believe our experience 
with the United Nations bears out the sound- 
ness of this premise. Eventually, if we were 
to lend our honest aid in a sound, practical 
way to such a program, not only would we 
be able to do a far more effective and cheaper 
job in estopping the sweep of absolutism and 
totalitarian concepts throughout the world, 
but we might also—not in my time, nor prob- 
ably in yours—establish on this war-torn 
earth a union of the people of the earth. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Burton K. WHEELER. 








Success of Negro Girl in Talent Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Goldsboro (N. C.) News-Argus giv- 
ing the result of a contest of amateur tal- 
ent held by the Goldsboro Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which a Negro girl 
in competition with a number of white 
girls was awarded first place by the white 
audience. Goldsboro is situated in the 
eastern section of the State, where there 
is a very large Negro population, but 
there is complete understanding between 
the races in that section, as there is 
throughout North Carolina; and it is al- 
ways a source of gratification when the 
white people can be of real service in 
rendering assistance to worthy and de- 
serving members of the Negro race. It 
may be said likewise that the Negro race 
reciprocates most heartily in cooperating 
with the white race in all worthy en- 
deavors. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHITE IN MORE THAN IN COLOR 

The Goldsboro Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored an amateur talent show at 
Goldsboro high-school auditorium the other 
evening. 

Fifty dollars was offered in three prizes. 
First prize was $25. 

There were a number of contestants. 
Among them was Mattie Hatcher, 15-year-old 
soprano of Dillard High School about whose 
singing Goldsboro has heard before. Dillard, 
you know, is Goldsboro’s Negro high school. 
Judges were not immediately able to decide 
first-place winner. 

It was decided that applause from the au- 
dience should decide who got first place. 


Volume of applause was carefully noted as . 


each contestant was presented. 

The auditorium will seat about 1,200 peo- 
ple. Best estimates are that there were more 
than 700 people in the audience. It was a 
white audience. White in more than in 
color. 

The audience of Goldsboro white people 
selected the young Negro girl for the first- 
place winner and the $25 prize. 

The crowd was moved by the power and 
sincerity of the singing by the girl. A num- 
ber in the audience asked if the world may 
not have a budding Marian Anderson in the 
Goldsboro girl. 

More conservative listeners doubted that 
the singer can become a Marian Anderson but 
they agreed she has a voice of distinction. 

Most impressive, however, was the fairness 
and freedom from race prejudice displayed 
by the audience. Other contestants were 
young white people. Some of them provided 
real entertainment. 

But the young Negro girl showed impressive 
promise and the white audience was quick to 
give her her due. 

We hope that word of this action will 
spread widely. 

Meantime, Goldsboro has a responsibility 
as to Mattie Hatcher. Goldsboro should see 
that she has the chance for training to deter- 
mine if she can become a singer of national 
distinction. 





International Boondoggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
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inserting in the Recorp the following ar- 
ticle relating to the Marshall plan, the 
author of which is Henry J. Taylor: 
VILL You Buy THE MARSHALL PLAN? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

(The price tag is $17,000,000,000, which 
means an annual load of $862 for every Amer- 
ican family by 1951. Here’s a stop-look-and- 
listen article by this noted economist and 
writer on international affairs.) 


Look in your cupboard, coal bin, or clothes 
closet. There you will see the future work- 
ings of the Marshall plan. 

Look at the prices in the grocery store. 
Ask yourself why it is hard to build a house 
or get acar. What are you paying for milk? 
For meat? Ponder tonight the connection 
between the steel famine and your own job 
security, the oil shortage and this country on 
wheels, the machinery scarcity and the prob- 
lem of new production to whip inflation. 
Now you and I are ready to think about the 
Marshall plan. 

For the Marshall plan—officially known, 
since Secretary Marshall disavowed that title, 
as the European recovery program—does not 
mean dollars. It means goods—mostly the 
same goods that America itself needs. 

Never before in the history of the world 
has a relief proposal like this subsidy-in- 
goods been assembled. 

It means the difference between the prod- 
ucts that 16 f#urcopean nations (chiefly 
Britain) believe they need and the products 
they can produce or buy in the next 4 
years—with America donating that differ- 
ence. 

We American people are already paying the 
bill for the Government's postwar relief pro- 
grams abroad at the annual rate of $376 per 
United States family. By this proposal the 
bill would be built up to $862 per American 
family by 1951. 

Accordingly, the pocketbook, the personal 
weifare, and the future of every American 
citizen are directly involved in the question, 
Will you buy the Marshall plan? 

Knowing that every farm, every home, 
every factory, every pay roll, prices, pensions, 
taxes, individual security, and the basic 
stability of the United States are all directly 
affected, it is up to each of us to be honestly 
informed and to answer. For now is the time 
the question must be decided in Congress in 
accord with the will of the people. 

What is our will? Given the facts, we can 
find our own way to this answer for both our 
own good and also the good of the hard- 
pressed world. But we need to know the 
plain, unvarnished truth. And, at the mo- 
ment, propaganda rules the roost. 

It is not enough to say we want to help 
Europe—the needy, the heartworn and weary. 
Everyone agrees about that. In the past 
years of war unnumbered men have died to 
give humanity another chance. We who re- 
main cannot say good-by to their efforts— 
10t when we remember that they said good- 
by to life itself. But to humanity, in the 
end, it is results—not pronouncements— 
which count. And in these critical times we 
cannot indefinitely postpone getting real re- 
sults from anything we do for relief and re- 
covery abroad. 

The war has been over nearly 3 years. Af- 
ter all, something must be wrong with the 
way we have aided Europe so far, or the gi- 
gantic postwar aid already given would have 
helped more than it has and possibly won us 
more friends. 

Our world-recovery donations ($22,000,000,- 
000 since the end of the war) have failed to 
achieve their promised objectives. If they 
had not failed we would not now be called 
upon to send so many new billions. 

But when earlier expenditures fail to de- 
liver promised results, attention is generally 
distracted from the failures by making new 
promises and putting the objectives on an 
even wider base. New labels are sought, new 


slogans concocted, new arguments advanced. 
Generalities about the future smother the 
facts and fiascos of the past. 

What are the chief arguments usually ad- 
vanced for our buying the latest plan now 
that it is no longer merely an idea with good 
objectives but has become a specific piece of 
proposed legislation, presented on an all-or- 
nothing basis? 

1. We must protect western Europe from 
the Communist menace. 

2. Our own economic self-interest (i. e., 
avoiding a depression) is involved. 

3. We can afford to be generous on this 
scale on a humanitarian basis. 

Before we examine the validity of these 
arguments, let’s see how and where the plan 
really began. 

It began in London. I was there when it 
started. While it was being put together 
abroad, I journeyed to most countries in- 
volved: England, France, Italy, Greece, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, and 
Germany. I went to Paris while it was final- 
ly being thrashed out there. I came home 
and saw it finished in Washington, D. C. 

Much of the European story behind the 
headlines and public speeches has not been 
told. The facts about the birth of the pian 
abroad, the inside inter-European commit- 
ments and cross-trades, the amazing contra- 
dictions in the program itself—all are vital, 
but smothered. The effect on us in our 
homes and work places is certainly not clear- 
ly understood. So come to London for the 
real beginning. 

In January 1947, British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin notified Secretary Marshall that 
new large-scale American aid for England 
was necessary, or Britain would suffer eco- 
nomic collapse by June. 

He made a request that was Kept “top 
secret.” He asked for the equivalent of 
$-,500,000,000 over the next 4 years. The 
1945 congressional grant of $3,750,000,000 
was being consumed at twice the rate antici- 
pated. It was passing through the British 
economic system without long-term effect. 

Bevin’s preliminary appeal fcr a new loan 
was not made known to either the American 
or British public. Even the forthcoming 
crisis itself, forseeable from the inside, was 
played down until it burst full-blown in 
July. Meanwhile, this is what was happen- 
ing: 

In a series of January dispatches to Lon- 
don, Secretary Marshall told Bevin that in 
his opinion Congress would not again ap- 
propriate a large, new fund for Britain ex- 
cept possibly as part of a general economic 
program for European recovery. Congress 
had objected to the original British loan 
because it did not represent a rounded Euro- 
pean solution. 

Throughout February, Bevin replied that 
the British Government understood this ob- 
jection, in principle, but—as at the time of 
the original 1945 grant—England could not 
wait for such a widespread program. 

In London you could see that a feeling of 
being bogged down permeated the British 
Foreign Office. Bevin needed action. He 
got it. He implemented his claim for sep- 
arate aid by suddenly announcing that 
Britain was so hard-pressed that she would 
have to withdraw immediately from Greece. 

Bevin ruffled tempers in the State Depart- 
ment, for he announced this in Washington 
and London at the same time, and publicly. 
But the American agreement to take Britain's 
place in Greece (with Turkey later included) 
and to vote $400,000,000 for this purpose, was 
the answer. 

Revealed March 12 as the Truman doctrine, 
this was, in fact, a stopgap substitute for 
new, large, and direct aid for England, which 
it was clear Congress would not grant. 

Prospective British withdrawal from obli- 
gations in western Germany, and the as- 
sumption of these occupation costs by Amer- 
ica, were agreed to at the same time. But 
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this part of the agreement remained “top 
secret,” and announcement was withheld un- 
til November. 

Nevertheless, British insistence on straight 
separate aid did not slacken. The pressure 
was increased throughout the spring, not 
only on President Truman and Secretary Mar- 
shall, but also on most members of the United 
States Cabinet, and especially on Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder. That pressure had 
reached a climax by June 1. 

On June 5 Secretary Marshall made his 
now famous commencement speech at Har- 
vard. He was speaking primarily to Eng- 
land—a fact fully realized by Bevin but lost 
on the British and American public alike— 
when he said, in three sentences, that fur- 
ther large-scale American aid could be ex- 
pected only as a part of a general coordinated 
European program. With that, Secretary 
Marshall dropped the subject. But when Mr. 
Bevin tagged it the Marshall plan the force 
of a great American name was lent to the 
subsequent European proposals. 

I was in London when the British Am- 
bassador in Washington confirmed the fears 
of the British Government that England had 
lost her priority on American assistance. At 
that point what has since been called the 
Marshall plan became really the Bevin plan. 
It became Secretary Bevin’s responsibility to 
construct an outline for American aid to 
other countries in such a manner that ap- 
proximately the same amount of aid would 
go to Britain as if the separate aid, asked for 
in January, had been judged agreeable to 
Congress. 

This Mr. Bevin accomplished in the Paris 
meetings of 16 nations during July, August, 
and September, which I went to Paris to 
observe. 

Mr. Bevin’s January appeal to Secretary 
Marshall for §5,500,000,000 went into the 
Paris plan from the outset, and stayed there. 

France and Italy objected strenuously to 
the British proportion. But they played 
along with England’s big long-term propor- 
tion in exchange for a “bird-in-hand” 
understanding that England would surport 
immediate United States stopgap aid for 
them amounting to $6£5,000,009. 

Mr. Bevin agreed. The British Govern- 
ment went on record with Secretary Marshall 
as urging $685,000,000 American stopgap aid 
for France and Italy, $227,000,000 to Italy, 
$458,000,000 to France. They got $540,C00,000 
in stopgap aid on December 19. 

Now the time has come to act on the long- 
range presentation—predominantly aid-to- 
Britain, plus the additional collateral reliefs. 

The overshadowing aid-to-Britain feature 
was kept carefully under wraps, a fact first 
noted by Washington newspaperman Peter 
Edson. 

Page after page of other statistics are sup- 
plied in the official presentation to Congress. 
But in al] the 131 pages, the percentage of 
American aid allocated to each country and 
the predominant share scheduled for Eng- 
land are not revealed. It required a sepa- 
rate investigation to obtain for this article 
the official figures showing where our bDil- 
lions would go country by country. 

Here are the facts: 
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Sweden and Switzerland are in for nothing. 
Actually they expect a favorable trade bal- 
ance of about $176,000,000. This means net 
requests for over $20,000,000,000 from Uncle 
sam, The difference between that figure and 
the announced seventeen billion is to be made 
up chiefly by the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund, which is also 80 percent 
United States taxpayers’ money. 

England's $5,348,000,000, which is one- 
third of the seventeen billion in the Marshall 
plan, is exactly the amount asked for by 
Bevin in January, 6 months before Marshall 
attempted to answer England at Harvard 
University. 

That, in brief, is the background of the 
plan. Now let us consider the arguments ad- 
vanced for its support. 

Is the threat of communism in western 
Europe a valid argument? If so, Britain’s 
32 percent share in the funds must be auto- 
matically excluded from this claim. No one 
has even suggested that the British people 
are on the verge of voting Communist under 
any circumstances. 

This is admittedly and equally true of 9 
more among the 15 other countries involved: 
Ireland, Iceland, Denmark, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. These represent another 
$5,000,000,000; a billion dollars to Ireland and 
Denmark alone. 

The Communist problem in two other 
countries involved, Austria and Greece, is 
commonly conceded to be military, not eco- 
nomic. This means that anticommunism 
appeal for us to buy the plan is largely 
confined to France and Italy, where com- 
munism has been consistently losing ground 
in the grass roots for over 2 years; and west- 
ern Germany where the last Communist vote 
was 7 percent; Turkey, 4 percent. 

Once revealed on a country-by-country 
rasis the anti-Communist angle in the over- 
all all or nothing $17,000,000,000 presenta- 
tion takes on a different aspect. And in any 
case, few military men would care to argue 
that dollars alone would be effective if the 
Red Army marched. 

What about the argument that America’s 
economic self-interest is involved, that we 
must export to avoid depression? 

We are in a fight against inflation. Yet 
nothing could be more inflationary than vast 
exports at public expense, not repaid, strik- 
ing us squarely in our shortages. 

Our exports in 1947 totaled $14,500,000,000, 
chiefly free. Our balancing imports were 
$5,500,000,000; an overexport gap of $9,000,- 
000,000. We know, or should know, these ex- 
ports are abnormal. 

Our real trouble today is that the home 
demand—to say nothing of foreign gifts—is 
far in excess of our ability to produce. 

We need not worry about a falling off in 
demand for things we can’t produce. We 
should not buy that idea. If there is to be a 
decrease in our exports—and that appears to 
be the thing the foreign-relief planners and 
Other prophets of our domestic doom seem 
to fear—this is the best possible time to ab- 
sorb the reduction. They should either ad- 
mit this fact or else not claim they are trying 
to fight inflation. Both contentions cannot 
be true. If there is really going to be “boom 
and bust,” all we have to do is ship enough 
goods abroad for which we won't be paid to 
assure it. We went on that ride once be- 
fore—after the last war. 

And the argument that we can afford to be 
this generous on a humanitarian basis? This 
is the major claim on which the issue must 
be decided and changes in the commitments 
made or not made in the plan. 

It is the direct cost at home and the results 
abroad which must be considered. 

Our civilization is founded on compassion 
and charity. The deep and honest desire of 
the American people is to help people abroad 
as much as we can within good and generous 


limits. No other nation in the history of the- 
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world has ever regarded uhe rest of the world 
in this light. That is another reason why we 
can be proud we are Americans. But this 
does not permit continually giving Europe a 
blank check on our resources or on our lives, 

Further, why are we not told clearly a lit- 
tle-known fact about our official charity; 
namely, that our aid does not actually reach 
people abroad as a free gift, as millions of 
Americans suppose? 

By and large, the people abroad buy from 
their governments or middlemen what our 
Government sends free. They do not receive 
our gifts as charity. Their governments, 
and others overseas, pocket the difference. 
Practically none of the official donations of 
the United States Government end up as 
charity to the wretched. That is why so 
much of our vast aid is unknown to individ- 
uals in Europe. 

In our own Government, who finally con- 
structed the Marshall plan? Who wrote the 
President's presentation? 

Clark Clifford and Charles Murphy, young 
White House advisers, did the actual writing. 
A young task force put the program together, 
directed by Under Secretary of State Lovett. 

“We started to figure this thing out on the 
back of an envelope, and it got slightly out of 
hand,” explains Charles Kindleberger, 37, a 
State Department adviser on financial policy. 

Earlier reports by the Krug, Harriman, and 
Nourse committees were purely advisory, and 
the vital administrative ‘features recom- 
mended in the Harriman report were ignored. 
The names of the actual planners hardly 
carry national prestige. These are the men 
in the Washington task force who came up 
with the final answers: Charles Bonesteel 3d 
(State), Frank Southard (Treasury), Fred- 
erick Northrup (Agriculture), James Boyd 
(Interior), Philip Kaiser (Labor), Col. Ray- 
mond M. Cheseldine (Army Civil Affairs), 
Thomas Blaisdell (Commerce), Burke Knapp 
(Federal Reserve), and a special State De- 
partment planning group consisting of Wil- 
liam Bray, Lincoln Gordon, Ernest Gross, 
Arthur Kimball, Charles Kindleberger, Paul 
Nitze, William Phillips, Harold Spiegel, and 
Walter Surrey. Nearly all are in their thir- 
ties. Theirs was the program which was 
finally taken to Congress with the request for 
a 4-year commitment and $17,000,000,000—all 
or nothing. 

Will the plan, if adopted, be ably admin- 
istered? No one can say; but we will have 
to do better than we have been doing. Look 
at the way we have handled our No. 1 prob- 
lem—Germany. 

As working people in America, our dole to 
Germany is costing us about a billion dollars 
a year. 

The Marshall plan countries surrounding 
Germany—Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, France, Italy—whose economies are 
interwoven with Germany’s productivity, 
suffer through the German paralysis. So 
most are among the 16 nations now asking 
us for aid. With Germany on a dole, they 
must ask us for a dole, too. 

Accordingly, in restoring the productivity 
of Europe, it is only common sense to begin 
with Germany—the sector most demoralized 
and over which we have large control—yet 
with all safeguards against German rearma- 
ment of any kind. 

Since we say the Marshall plan is dedi- 
cated to European recovery, and Secretary 
Marshall himself speaks of German peace- 
production recovery as the crux of the prob- 
lem, our public may suppose that at last we 
have changed our original scorched-earth 
policy in Germany. But fantastic as it may 
seem, at the same time that one set of hands 
in one of the 20 separate buildings that 
house the State Department in Washington 
was writing the Marshall plan for Congress, 
another set of hands in another building was 
writing a new and sweeping directive for 
further cismantling peace-production ma- 
chinery in Germany. 
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In our own western area, over 600 nonwar 
German industrial plants are now to be dis- 
mantled, scrapped, or removed as reparations 
under this new 1948 dismantling policy. 
Some 30,000 German workers have been with- 
drawn from production to carry out this new 
dismantling program. 

The paralysis we are maintaining in Ger- 
many hits Italy more seriously than any other 
country in western Europe. Accordingly, 
Congress was called upon to vote Italy $227,- 
000,000 stopgap aid in December, and the 
Marshall plan emphasizes with nearly #3,009,- 
000,000 more, the difficult situation there. 

With one hand we choke off German 
peacetime productivity in the center of 
Europe and deal out a dole: with the other 
hand we enlarge the dole to Germany's neigh- 
boring countries. It seems one hand doesn’t 
know what the other is doing * * * 

Europe’s recovery problem is primarily a 
production problem. Any program we enact, 
in order to succeed, must be administered 
here and abroad by hardheaded, realistic, 
production-minded Americans’ especially 
qualified for the gigantic task and operating 
as a selected agency for this complex effort. 

Instead, nine departments are directly in- 
volved in a set-up so confused, conflicting, 
intertwining and unworkable that the official 
organizational chart itself is utterly bewilder- 
ing—even to the men who drew it. Said one 
of them to me, “It looks like Gracie Field's 
‘biggest aspidistra in the world’.” 

If we haven't learned anything administra- 
tively from the twenty-two billions we've 
already spent, we had better learn something, 
and make the necessary administrative 
changes, before we spend seventeen billion 
more; an amount equal to practically the 
entire profits of all American industry here 
at home last year. 

Some form of aid to Europe is doubtless 
indicated, but is it not reasonable to suggest 
that any further congressional appropriation 
be limited to 1 year? We should not be com- 
mitted for a longer program since we cannot 
know what our friends abroad may or may 
not do for their own self-help or what may 
develop here at home. Further bills can al- 
ways be passed, when and if needed. 

The Marshall plan means $7,000,000,000 of 
taxes in 1948 from all of us beyond what we 
would otherwise pay. 

Some say that if a billion dollars of the 
new aid is handled by the International Bank 
(80 percent United States money), the taxes 
may be only six billion additional this year. 
But the plan calls for $6,800,000,000 in the 
first 15 months. This sum is nearly two- 
fifths of the total sum paid in personal in- 
come taxes by everybody in America this year. 
It almost equals the incomes taxes paid by all 
American corporations. It is about 70 per- 
cent as large as our entire national defense 
budget, already voted. Yet it excludes new 
and forthcoming little Marshall plans for 
Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, and 
Indonesia, the patterns for which it will 
establish. 

It does not seem to take into account the 
fact that there is a limit to the number of 
failures America can absorb. 

At some point our leaders failed, or wé 
would not have suffered as we did in the de- 
pression. At another point our leaders 
failed, or we should have been so strong on 
land and sea and in the air that there could 
have been no war, and certainly no Pearl 
Harbor. 

Now they fail again if they do not see that 
the future peace of the world depends on the 
internal strength of the United States. And 
they fail yet again if they squander our 
strength so we are weak when the chips:are 
down. 

FORTY-NINE THOUSAND, FOUR HUNDRED TRAINS 

The Marshall plan now in debate in Con- 
gress, means—free to Europe—13,200 train- 
loads of coal, 11,800 trainloads of grains, 
10,200 trainloads of meat, 4,900 trainloads of 
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steel in the equivalent of steel ingots, 4,100 
trainloads of fats and oils, 3,700 trainloads 
of sugar, 1,500 trainloads of cotton; 152,000 
trucks, 26,000 freight cars, 200 more mer- 
chant ships in addition to the 800 we have 
already given away. 

it means $500,000,000 in free American 
electrical equipment, everything from power- 
houses to punch drills; another $500,000,000 
in new American oil refineries and pipe lines; 
$400,000,000 worth of American steel plants; 
$2,200,000,000 in oil, gasoline, and greas® to be 
shipped free; 1,200,000,000 in iron and steel. 
Countless thousands of other items are in- 
volved. The shipments would begin at once. 

So far, only 4 years are included in the 
plan, and only a part of western Europe. The 
bill, $17,000,000,000, to be paid by every man 
and woman who works in America. Other 
bills that would be set by this pattern: (1) 
Asia, (2) Latin America, (3) the Middle East, 
and (4) Indonesia, are yet to be heard from 





Philosophy of a Medical Science Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an article entitled ‘“Philos- 
ophy of a Medical Science Plan” by Dr. 
F. L. Feierabend which appeared in the 
January 3, 1948, issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. This 
article discusses a philosophy and illus- 
trates an understanding on the part of 
a physician which all our doctors must 
have if they, together with the Congress 
and the people of the United States, are 
to solve the problem of assuring adequate 
medical care to all of our people. 

I am glad to join with Dr. Feierabend 
in insisting that we must fight with all 
in our power to protect American medi- 
cine from regimentation. I hope that 
organized medicine in studying the prob- 
lems wili take the broad view which Dr. 
Feierabend has taken. In so doing it 
will be realized, I am sure, that only 
through a national health-insurance 
plan which guarantees free choice of 
physician, and which guarantees our 
doctors their freedom can we solve the 
problem of medical costs without fear of 
regimentation. 

I urge that the American Medical As- 
sociation forsake its negative attitude 
and help in framing national health leg- 
islation; I urge that the doctors of Amer- 
ica hasten to work with us on such a 
project, lest in time of economic stress, 
they and we be confronted with an over- 
whelming public demand for a system 
of state medicine under which it would 
be difficult to escape regimentation and 
governmental control. 

Cnly two of the great nations of the 
world are without a national health in- 
surance program—one is Soviet Russia; 
the other is the United States. Soviet 
Russia has a system of state medicine. 
I hope that we in America with the co- 


operation of our doctors will develop a 
sound national health insurance system 
rather than wait for circumstances to 
force us into the other pattern. 

The article is as follows: 


PHILOSOPHY OF A MEDICAL SERVICE PLAN 


(By F. L. Feierabend, M. D., Kansas City, Mo., 
secretary, Surgical Care, Inc.) 


Even until recently many physicians re- 
fused to admit the existence of a social prob- 
lem in medical care. Today, however, most 
of them recognize and admit that the distri- 
bution of medical care is faulty. 

Physicians must recognize the moral im- 
plication always associated with any social 
problem. The responsibility for the solution 
of this social and moral problem must be 
accepted by the members of the medical pro- 
fession, and the acceptance must be made by 
physicians at the local level. Failure to pro- 
vide the solution is fraught with grave im- 
plications, the nature of which has been sug- 
gested by two ugly words—regimentation and 
socialization. Social and moral problems are 
not solved negatively. The effective solution 
must be positive. A plan must be developed 
whereby adequate medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital care is made available to the people at 
reasonable cost. Practically, the best plan 
thus far evolved seems to be one that operates 
on a budgeted prepayment, nonprofit basis. 
The technical operation is now well estab- 
lished and is actuarially sound. 

Many doctors believe that the American 
Medical Association should provide the solu- 
tion of this problem. Such an attitude of 
local physicians is in keeping with the think- 
ing now exhibited by many citizens. This 
attitude is best described by the slang ex- 
pression, “let George do it.” Regardless of 
what the problem may be, many persons say, 
“What is Congress doing about it? Why 
don’t they pass a law?” Such thinking is 
false, because in the operation of a democ- 
racy it is the responsibility of the citizens 
that all activity possible must begin at the 
grass-roots level. In recognition of this 
principle the American Medical Association 
has not been active in the development of 
actual operating plans. It has developed 
Associated Medical Care Plans. This organi- 
zation will be helpful in promoting, guid- 
ing, advising, and consulting but will never 
act in the capacity of actually developing 
and operating a plan. 

To support this thinking, I quote from 
“Quadragesimo Anno,” the great encyclical 
on the reconstruction of the social order, 
written in 1931: 

“It is indeed true, as history clearly proves, 
that owing to the change in social condi- 
tions, much that was formerly done by small 
bodies can nowadays be accomplished only 
by a large corporation. Nonetheless, just 
as it is wrong to withdraw from the individ- 
ual and to commit to the community at large 
what private enterprise and industry can 
accomplish, so too it is an injustice, a grave 
evil and a disturbance of right order for a 
large and higher organization to arrogate to 
itself functions that can be performed ef- 
ficiently by smaller and lower bodies. This 
is a fundamental principle of social philoso- 
phy, unshaken and unchangeable, and it re- 
tains its full truth today. Of its very nature 
the true aim of all social activity should be 
to help individual members of the social 
body, but never to destroy or absorb them.” 

This is the principle of subsidiarity which 
is operative in a democracy. 

In the United States the people have en- 
joyed rights and privileges for so long that 
these are accepted without thought of their 
source or the obligations incident to the exer- 
cise of them. In the American form of gov- 
ernment the true source of rights is clearly 
stated in the Declaration of Independence: 
“We believe all men to be created equal and 
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endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights.” 

This philosophy is in direct contrast with 
the philosophy of the materialist Karl Marx, 
whose manifesto is the Bible of communism. 
Marx teaches that all rights stem from the 
state. Great care must be exercised if this 
insidious social disease known as communism 
does not become epidemic in the United 
States. Physicians particularly must recog- 
nize their responsibilities if democracy is to 
survive. 

In support of the teachings of the found- 
ing fathers, which are clearly stated in the 
Declaration of Independence, and to prove 
that their primary motive was sound moral 
philosophy, let me quote from the Declara- 
tion of Independence written in 1776 and 
from the writings of Cardinal Bellarmine, 
written in 1576: 


DECLARATION OF INDE- CARDINAL BELLARMINE, 
PENDENCE, 1776 1576 


“All men are cre- “All men are equal; 
ated equal; they are not in wisdom or in 
endowed by _ their grace, but in the es- 
Creator with certain sence and nature of 
inalienable rights. mankind. Political 

right is from God, 
and necessarily in- 
herent in the nature 
of man. 

“To secure these “It is impossible 
rights, governments for men to_live to- 


are instituted among 
men. 


“Governments are 
instituted among 
men, deriving their 
just powers from the 
consent of the gov- 


gether without some- 
one to care for the 
common good. Men 
must be governed by 
someone, lest they 
be willing to perish. 

“It depends upon 
the consent of the 
multitude to consti- 
tute over itself a 
king, consul, or other 


magistrate. This 
power is, indeed, 
from God, but vested 
in a particular ruler 
by the council and 
election of men.” 


Locke, an Anglo-Saxon, 1s given credit for 
being the first to call attention to the idea 
of consent in government. However, Locke 
received his idea from Suarez, a Spaniard, 
writing in 1600, and Bellarmine, an Italian, 
writing in 1576. Both placed emphasis on 
the consent of the governed and both gave 
the same philosophic argument to support 
the idea. Locke deserves great credit for 
popularizing this thinking. 

Observation of the operation of moral law 
demonstrates that any violation of moral law 
invokes a penalty that cannot be avoided. 
These rights must be exercised with great 
care, and abuse must be avoided unless one 
is prepared to pay the price. More specifically 
these rights include the right to life, bodily 
integrity, the necessities of existence, the es- 
sentials consonant with attaining man’s ulti- 
mate destiny, the right of association, and 
the right to possess and use property. 

The use and exercise of any of these rights 
creates obligations and _ responsibilities. 
Every right and privilege has its commensu- 
rate responsibility. Neglect the responsibility 
and the right will be lost. As a physician I 
have rights and privileges. I have the right 
to expect protection from the state in the 
exercise of my rights and privileges. This 
protection, however, may not exceed the pro- 
tection that is given in the interest of the 
common good. In the exercise of my rights 
I must recognize that the implications are 
dual. In the use of rights or ownership there 
is a twofold character, individual and social. 
I must take into account not only my own 
advantage but also that of the common good. 
It follows then that the exercise of rights 
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t be done in the light as they concern 
.nd as they concern the common good. 
> J am a social being I must recognize 

t the rights of common good take prece- 
e over the rights of the individual, when 
two are in established conflict. 
Fxercise of my rights and privileges incurs 
ations and duties—duties to my fellow- 
_ As a physician I have been given spe- 
| training. This training is highly tech- 
nical and is possessed by few persons. Am I 
permitted to use this special gift to promote 
my own selfish desires? As a social being and 
, component part of a complex society I 
must recognize that I have a part in the col- 
ctive task. 
Every physician has the obligation to make 
his special talent available to all the people. 
physician by his own efforts could develop 
the information he possesses, even though 
he were a Solomon and lived a thousand years. 
Ee must realize that his knowledge was de- 
lcped by the collective efforts of the multi- 
e that preceded him and that this knowl- 
> may not be exploited. As a doctor, he 
ves in the capacity of a steward; he must 
never forget that some day he will be called 
on to give an accounting of his stewardship. 
Generally speaking, when physicians are mo- 
tivated by selfishness, it is tLe result of liv- 
in a materialistic economy and of the 
st complete lack of ethical and philo- 


; phie teaching in the schools. More and 
more doctors are now coming to realize that 
they are social beings and live in a society 


that is governed by Christian principles. 
They are beginning to understand that they 
cannot neglect their duties and retain their 
privileges. They are perilously close to reap- 
ing the just reward of their social sinfulness 
and neglect. It is their moral duty to make 
od medical care available to everybody. 
Right order dictates that any social duty 
should be performed by the lower and better 
ualified group, but it also dictates that the 
lure of the lower group to recognize and 
perform its duties makes it mandatory that 
the higher body provide the answer. By this 
prine:ple, through their social lethargy and 
lect, physicians have invited the social 
planners to invade their domain and usurp 
their rights. Are the physicians beginning 
to understand why the serpent of regimenta- 
tion has reared its ugly head? 

I abhor regimentation and communism, 
and I will oppose the communistic creed with 
all my energy. I recognize that the regi- 
mentation of the medical profession is only 
the beginning. It is an insidious promise of 
something for nothing that has its appeal, 
but the ultimate cost will be liberty, a price 

e dares not afford. Benjamin Franklin once 

id, “He who would sacrifice essential liberty 
tor temporary security deserves neither lib- 
erty nor security.” It is of much greater 
importance to prevent totalitarianism than 

prevent regimentation of the medical pro- 
fession. Organized medicine has a tremen- 
cous responsibility. If physicians permit the 

imentation of the medical profession, they 
Will have provided the lever to break the seal 
of democracy and permit entrance of totali- 
nism, They will have provided the fer- 

> soil on which the seeds of communism 

l grow, 

If this is to be accomplished, they must re- 

t the teachings of the materialist scciolo- 

S and return to the teachings of the moral 
They must reject completely the doc- 
trine of the materialist, which teaches that 
religion and morality is the opium of the 
people and that man is motivated entirely by 
instinct. Doctors must avoid this material- 
istic doctrine or by their acts they will be 
promoting regimentation. Neglect of social 
responsibility invites the state to take over 
with coercion and regimentation. 


Statement of Speaker Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that the statement of Speaker 
JOSEPH W. MarmTIN, Jr., of March 16, 1948, 
is one of the most important of our time 
and I commend it to the attention of all 
Americans. It follows: 


The constant advance of the iron curtain 
across Europe has created a grave crisis in 
our international relations. 

There is no reason for the American people 
to be other than perfectly calm as we all 
strive for peace. However, we must do all 
we can, as individuals, to make America 
strong and secure in order that we may more 
effectively promote peace. 

As to the details by which we will meet 
this situation, there may be room for some 
diversity of views and discussion. But on the 
determination that we will meet it, and meet 
it promptly, America is united. 

We must build up our military and naval 
establishments. We must build and main- 


tain a mighty air defense. We must have the _ 


strongest navy on the seas. We must make 
ourselves absolutely supreme in the air and 
under the seas. 

In this issue, where the fate of civiliza- 
tion is at stake, we must spare no effort 
to be sure of the outcome. 

Continuing developments in Europe have 
made the results of the Italian elections, to 
be held on April 18, of great concern to all 
the people of the United States, and, indeed, 
all people. 

A Communist victory would mean com- 
munism would rule in the Mediterranean and 
unquestionably dominate all of Europe. 
Communism entrenched in Italy would pre- 
vent the rehabilitation of that country and 
destroy the freedom of the people. 

As individuals, the people of Italian de- 
scent living here have a great opportunity 
to help save the land of their fathers, and 
prevent the catastrophe which would result 
from a Communist victory. They could aid 
by sending an air-mail letter to their relatives 
in Italy, pointing out the peril and urging 
defeat of the Communist party. A 15-cent 
stamp might turn the tide for peace. It’s 
worth the effort. I trust the people of 
Italian descent all over America will em- 
brace this opportunity to help stop com- 
munism. 





How War Might Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop: 

HOW WAR MIGHT COME 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


The atmosphere in Washington today is 
no longer a postwar atmosphere. It is, to 
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put it bluntly, a prewar atmosphere. That 
is not to say that war with the Soviet Union 
is necessarily either inevitable or imminent 
Yet it is now universally admitted that war 
within the next few months is certainly 
possible. For it is believed that some sort 
of show-down is on the way, that for better 
or for worse the boil will soon be lanced. 

The show-down may come anywhere 
around the vast Soviet perimeter, and at 
any time. Yet most observers believe that 
it is most likely to come in Italy, soon after 
the Italian elections April 18. What hap- 
pens in Italy next month might lead to some 
sort of breathing space, at least an armed 
truce between east and west. Or it might 
lead to war. 

The outcome of the Italian elections, the 
experts point out, can fall into any one of 
three categories. It is possible, though un- 
likely, that the vote for the Communist-con- 
trolled People’s Front will be less than gen- 
erally anticipated, perhaps below 35 percent 
of the total. It is possible, though also un- 
likely, that the Communist bloc will gain a 
clear majority. And it is possible, and ap- 
parently likely (for this is the result which 
the Pope, with the Vatican's matchless in- 
telligence service at his disposal, is known 
to expect) that the pro-Communist vote 
will be more than 40 percent of the total 
vote. 

If the Communist bloc polls less than 35 
percent of the vote, the non-Communists 
headed by the Christian Democrat Alcide de 
Gasperl will certainly form a government 
excluding the Communists and their stooges. 
The Communists could react to such a gov- 
ernment by remaining at least temporarily 
passive. This is not believed probable. They 
could resort to direct action, on the pattern 
of last autumn’s strikes and Communist- 
inspired riots. Most observers in Italy be- 
lieve that De Gasperi could deal with this 
challenge, as he dealt with it last autumn. 
Or, finally, the Communists could refuse to 
recognize the outcome of the election, and 
seize the cities in the north where they are 
strongest. This would be the signal for civil 
war. 

If the Communist bloc wins a clear ma- 
jority of the vote, the Communist leader, 
Palmiro Togliatti, using the bought-and- 
paid-for socialist leader Pietri Nenni as his 
front man, will take all power. Moscow's 
politburo will thus become the real master 
of the Italian people. The mass of Italian 
non-Communists could accept this outcome. 
Or they could resist, which would again 
mean civil war in Italy. 

_if the Communist bloc wins more than 40 
percent of the vote, as both the Vatican and 
the American Embassy in Rome anticipate, 
it will be difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
for De Gasperi to form a government ex- 
cluding the Communists. The Communists 
will certainly demand the Key ministries of 
war, justice, and interior. If De Gasperi 
agrees, that will be the beginning of the end, 
as recent history has tragically demonstrated. 
If he refuses, he will be forced into the posi- 
tion of attempting to form a government 
with the extreme Italian right. The Com- 
munists have frequently intimated that in 
this event their-reaction will be to fight— 
again, a civil war in Italy. 

It is some such reasoning as this which 
has led the experts to conclude that an 
Italian civil war this spring is, although not 
certain, by no means improbable, whatever 
the outcome of the elections. And a civil 
war in Italy will confront this country with 
its most crucial decision since the end of 
World War Il. 

A clear majority for the Communist bloc 
in the elections, followed by civil war, would 
present the United States with an almost 
impossible moral and political choice. But 
in the event of a Communist attempt to 


t a 
seize power after polling a minority of the 
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vote, the American course is already fairly 
clear 

The experts believe that since the Italian 
army and the carabinieri are both loyal and 
efficient, a non-Communist Italian Govern- 
ment could deal with the Communist parti- 
san army, provided material aid were sup- 
plied by the United States. It can be assumed 
that, unless American foreign policy is sud- 
denly totally reversed, such aid will be forth- 
coming in case of civil war in Italy. How- 
ever, the experts believe that if Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito recognizes a “free Italian Gov- 
ernment” under Togliatti, and sends in Yugo- 
slay troops, either openly or clandestinely, 
the non-Communists will need more than 
American supplies. They will need American 
troops. And all the indications are that, 
rather than see Italy fall to Moscow, Ameri- 
can troops will be sent. 

At the very least, this would mean direct 
American participation in a localized war 
between east and west. At the most—and 
it is difficult to see how this final catastrophe 
could be avoided—it would mean a general 
war between the Soviet Union and the west. 
That is why the fact must be bluntly faced 
that war is now a serious possibility. And 
the real decision (other than i. decision to 
appease, which will surely lead to war in 
the end) does not lie in Washington. It lies 
in Moscow, whose creatures, however agile 
and astute, Togliatti and Tito are. 





Fear Versus Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted me, I insert an editorial 
opinion appearing in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, of Monday, March 15, entitled 
“Fear Versus Freedom.” The editorial 
bears on a proposal of Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal for the establish- 
ment of a voluntary system of press cen- 
sorship. I have been impressed with the 
clear-thinking appraisal and unbiased in- 
terpretation of the writer of the editorial 
with respect to this proposal and I com- 
mend it to the reading of the membership 
of the House and to the country, as fol- 
lows: 

FEAR VERSUS FREEDOM 

When fear dominates men’s minds, they 
Jose their sense of perspective. Some Ameri- 
fans are in the grip of fear today. As we 
watch the moves and counter-moves of diplo- 
matic conflict, some of us tend to think that 
military security against a possible war is the 
only thing that matters. 

This thought apparently is behind a pro- 
posal of Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal for the establishment of a voluntary 
system of press censorship. 

Mr. Forrestal recently asked a committee 
of editors and radio executives to consider 
his plan. He says there have been leaks of 
secret military information about technical 
and scientific projects. He would set up in 
his department an information advisory unit 
to which newspapers and other communica- 
tions media might apply for advice on pub- 


lication cf questionable matter. 
No American wants to impair this coun- 
try’s security. No one would deny that there 
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is a certain plausibility about the Forrestal 
proposal. But these important considerations 
must be balanced against others which al- 
ways have been regarded as of paramount 
importance in these United States. 

Freedom of the press exists in our country 
not for the benefit of the press but for the 
benefit of the people. Freedom is a part of 
our heritage, because Americans realize that 
the very root of democratic self-government 
is the liberty of its citizens to think and speak 
and write and read for themselves. The 
function of a free press is to provide the un- 
restricted raw material of free political 
action. 

No matter who curtails press freedom, no 
matter how plausible the pretext, any re- 
straints upon it present a potential danger 
to democracy which can be justified only 
when the lack of restraint presents a greater 
danger. A so-called voluntary censorship 
can impose restraint just as surely as an overt 
compulsory censorship. 

In wartime we accept censorship because 
everybody realizes that winning the war 
comes first. But in peacetime it is much 
harder to show that impairing freedom will 
serve democracy better than freedom itself. 

Secretary Forrestal’s proposal, unfortu- 
nately, comes on the heels of events that 
create a legitimate mistrust that it is part 
of a growing pattern. American correspond- 
ents in Japan recently called attention to 
another kind of censorship imposed by Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters. 

Criticism of the American occupation of 
Japan, according to the correspondents, has 
been discouraged by rules applying to their 
accreditation and movements in the Far East. 
At least one correspondent was denied ac- 
creditation because of his antipathy toward 
American policy. Others have been put on 
guard by restrictions upon their movements. 

According to Hanson W. Baldwin, military 
commentator for the New York Times, this 
precedent has now been extended to Europe. 
Correspondents in Vienna have been in- 
formed that the American occupation zone 
there cannot be utilized as a base for cover- 
ing other areas not under American military 
jurisdiction. The effect is to tighten military 
control over European communications. 

Military men always can find reasons for 
censorship in the name of “security.” They 
consider that to be their job. But a democ- 
racy in peacetime cannot afford to leave the 
final decision to them. 

Each small restraint upon freedom may 
seem justified from the purely military point 
of view, but many restraints may combine 
to create an atmosphere of fear which de- 
stroys the atmosphere of freedom essential 
to the institutions of a democracy. 

Chairman David E. Lilienthal of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has pointed out that 
secrecy and military security are not always 
the same thing. In a recent address he said: 

“Secrecy, applied in a stupid and hysterical 
and demagogic way, can actually impair and 
weaken our security. * * * We need ideas 
if we are to keep our lead (in atomic energy) 
and increase it. Where will the ideas come 
from? In what kind of soil do new ideas 
grow? * * * New ideas require not only 
inspiration and perspiration, but informa- 
tion.” 

That is true not only in science, but in 
politics and all phases of public life. Free- 
dom of information is the soil in which ideas 
grow. 

We hope that the committee which is 
studying Secretary Forrestal’s proposal will 
not forget that any impairment of freedom 
can be justified only by the most urgent and 
unmistakable threat to our security. The 
fear which dominates some men's minds to- 
day cannot be dispelled by creating more fear. 


Lithuania’s Deserving Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Lithuanian Aid 
Association at their recent meeting, held 
in the Lithuanian Naturalization Club 
Hall, on Vernon Street; in Worcester, 
Mass.: 


Whereas the 16th day of February 1948 
marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuania as a free and inde- 
pendent republic, and her demonstration to 
the world of her ability of self democratic 
government and progress; and 

Whereas the unlawful by-force-of-arms 
occupation of the Republic of Lithuania by 
Russia and the commitment of atrocities 
against her people, institutions, and her 
democratic form of government are continued 
at the present day; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union consistently and 
unilateraly violated all of the pacts and 
declarations solemnly under#itten by it, viz: 
Peace and nonagression pacts with the Baltic 
States, the Atlantic Charter, Four Freedoms, 
United Nations Charter, Yalta Declaration, 
and the Potsdam Agreement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lithuanians of Wor- 
cester, Mass., do most vigorously condemn 
and protest against Russia’s unlawful by- 
force-of-arms occupation of the Republic of 
Lithuania and the commitment of atrocities 
against her people, institutions, and her 
democratic form of government; be it further 

Resolved, That the Lithuanians of Wor- 
cester, Mass., petition the Government of the 
United States of America to repudiate and 
terminate all secret pacts concluded without 
the consent or knowledge of the Congress of 
the United States at Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, already unilaterally voided by Rus- 
sia, and to reassert the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter by demanding that all Rus- 
sian military forces, government, and agents 
be forthwith evacuated from Lithuania and 
all other European countries now behind the 
iron curtain and that Lithuania and her 
people be liberated and that she be restored 
as a free and independent republic among the 
nations of the world according to the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Atlantic Charter; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President and Secretary 
of State of the United States of America, and 
to the Senators and Congressmen from 
Massachusetts. 

LITHUANIAN AID ASSOCIATION, 
MIKaAs ZEMAITAITIS, Chairman, 
Jutius P. KIiskIs, Secretary. 





Friendship Train for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I wish to include a copy of a very 
interesting letter that I received from 
Edward J. Church, executive secretary, 
Wayne County Council, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, 704 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. He 
suggests a friendship caravan for Po- 
land, as was done for other countries. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
be thinking in terms of peace and of 
bringing help to all of the nations that 
were devastated by war. I think that 
peace can only come by extending our 
trade and commerce to all nations, not 
by boycotting trade and commerce, as 
we are now doing. These nations want 
to rehabilitate and reconstruct their 
economy. Some time ago Poland had 
made an application for a steel-rolling 
mill, to cost $3,500,000. Secretary Har- 
riman and the Commerce Department 
disapproved the export license. Czecho- 
slovakia made an application for a $10,- 
000,600 rolling mill. This likewise was 
disapproved by Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman. Poland asked for assistance 
to modernize her coal-mining equip- 
ment. This loan likewise has not been 
approved. How can we say that the 
door is open to all the nations of the 
world to work for peace and recovery, 
when we close the door in their faces? 

I blame the military and the monopo- 
lists groups for this policy on the part of 
our Government. I charge that they are 
deliberately stopping peaceful trade and 
commerce, and instead are taking us 
down the road toward militarism and 
war. I do not want to see our liberties 
taken away from us and our economic 
and political life regimented by the mili- 
tary and the monopolists. 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has recently held exten- 
sive hearings on foreign trade and com- 
merce and heard the protests of our bus- 
iness people and exporters against the 
senseless export regulations that have 
been imposed upon business. 

Our present policy is putting American 
businessmen in a straitjacket and in or- 
der to do business and trade with half of 
the world, they will be compelled to use 
British, French, Italian, and German 
brokers, because they are being denied 
the right to do business directly with so 
many nations. This policy will only 
strengthen the hand of the international 
cartelists and monopolists, and will fun- 
nel all business through their firms. The 
independent businessman and exporter 
will have to pay brokerage fees or tribute 
to the international pirates in order to do 
business. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is 
high time that we send friendship cara- 
vans to all the nations that were devas- 
tated by war. I believe that we should 
permit the sending of gift packages free 
of postage from American citizens to the 
people living in all the countries devas- 
tated by war. I believe that we should 
open the channels of trade and commerce 
to all the nations devastated by war. 
Herein lies the road to peace. Our pres- 
ent policy leads to war, depression, and 
poverty for business people and factory 
workers alike. 


The letter follows: 


Marcu 12, 1948. 
Secretary of State Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have been requested by some 
of the organizations in our county to obtain 
information with reference to the possibility 
of a friendship caravan to Poland. These 
groups, whose membership is composed 
largely of veterans Of Polish descent, are will- 
ing to start on a local level a friendship cara- 
van similar to the ones conducted for relief 
to other European countries, however, ex- 
cluding Poland. 

The question in their mind is what guar- 
anty could be given them as to the proper 
distribution so as the relief supplies would 
not fall into the hands of the Communists. 
These posts are to be supported in this en- 
deavor by other Polish groups who today 
are very much disturbed by the fact that 
Poland has become the “forgotten country” 
in the eyes of the Western Hemisphere in 
regard to rendering any assistance or relief. 

We would appreciate an early reply so 
that if the answer is favorable to this group, 
they may immediately commence formulat- 
ing their plans for the caravan. 

Thanking you, 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp J. CHURCH, 
Ezecutive Secretary, Wayne County 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 





Timely Waterway Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport (La.) Journal: 

TIMELY WATERWAY DEMAND 


Among the most important major water- 
way-improvement projects launched for this 
section since the war is the Overton lateral 
canal, paralleling the Red, which will restore 
navigation for this valley and give the eco- 
nomic structure one of its most stimulating 
peacetime swings. Although the big under- 
taking has been given favor at Washington, 
with several million dollars needed for its 
building, only $50,000 has been included in 
the budget, for engineering and planning. 

With a view to obtaining an appropriation 
for commencing construction this year, a 
group of north Louisiana waterway leaders, 
especially representatives of the Red River 
Valley Improvement Association, is at the 
National Capital this week to join Congress- 
man OvERTON Brooks in appearing before the 
House Committee on Civil Works to urge the 
release of government funds for making a 
start in building the canal. 

Because of the importance of the Overton 
canal to the Red River Valley, a project that 
will affect all of the people within its range, 
no effort should be spared in getting the 
actual work under way. The group appearing 
at the hearing in Washington has the support 
of every citizen who appreciates the impor- 
tance of water transportation. 

The Red River canal, bearing the name of 
Louisiana’s senior Senator as a tribute to him 
for leadership in the waterways movement, is 
needed and is assured, but of principal con- 
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cern right now is the availability of funds 
with which to begin the construction. 

May the plea by the delegation from our 
valley result in this activity. The demand is 
timely. 





The Passage of a Bill Through the 
Connecticut General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the edification of the members of this 
Congress I desire to call to their atten- 
tion the following comprehensive analy- 
sis of procedure necessary to effect pas- 
sage of a bill in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. 

The author, Chauncey E. Hutchings, 
known to all of us from Connecticut as 
“Hutch,” is ideally qualified to present 
this information, which is based upon 
many years of intimate knowledge of leg- 
islative procedure through his long and 
honorable service to the State of Con- 
necticut as a representative from the 
town of Harwinton. 

The matter follows: 


THE PASSAGE OF A BILL THROUGH THE CONNECTI- 
CUT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(By Hon. Chauncey E. Hutchings, represent- 
ative from the town of Harwinton) 


Since the founding of the Connecticut 
Colony, the invaluable heritage of a free and 
democratic people, the privilege of the citi- 
zen to petition his Government, has been 
considered an inalienable right. Section 16 
of article 1 of the Connecticut Constitution, 
which grants the sanction of fundamental 
law to the protection of this principle, pro- 
vides as follows: “The citizens have a right, 
in a peaceable manner, to assemble for their 
common gocd, and to apply to those invested 
with the powers of government, for redress 
of grievances, or other proper purposes, by 
petition, address, or remonstrance.” As the 
machinery of lawmaking has been develcped 
down through the years, the Connecticut 
General Assembly has painstakingly honored 
and respected this right of the individual 
citizen to make his voice heard and his views 
considered in its deliberations. 

The part played by the individual citizen 
in the legislative process is not limited to the 
right of petition. Any citizen, in addition 
to petitioning the general assembly, may 
have a bill introduced through a senator or 
representative. The senator or representative 
to whom such a request is made may, if he 
himself supports and endorses the principles 
of the bill, give it the sanction of his name 
and support by introducing it as his own 
bill. If, on the other hand, he does not 
approve the bill, he will note beside his name 
the words “by request,” which signify that 
he is introducing the bill at the request of 
some citizen and that he does not necessarily 
endorse it himself. 

Moreover, the role of the individual citizen 
extends beyond the initial stages of the leg- 
islative process. Any citizen can attend pub- 
lic hearings on legislative bills held by the 
various committees of the general assembly 
and there state his opinion and reasons either 
favoring or opposing specific bills being con- 
sidered by the said committees 
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The general assembly, pursuant to the 
provisions of our constitution, meets on the 
Wednesday following the first Monday in 
January in the odd-numbered years. In the 
interest of expediency, it adopts a rule estab- 
lishing a limitation on the time for the in- 
troduction of bills and other legislative meas- 
ures. The rules of the 1947 session set the 
Gead-line as the first Friday in February. 
Proposed legislation may not be received be- 
yond said date. In order to enable itself to 
meet any exigencies or emergencies which 
may arise during the session, however, the 
general assembly has removed any strait- 
jacket effect which this rule might have by 
permitting legislative measures to be raised 
in its committees at any time during the 
session. 

To assist legislators in the drafting of bills 
in proper legal form and to insure the con- 
sistency of proposed legislation with the 
provisions of our constitution and its con- 
formity with related statutory sections, the 
general assembly has established a legisla- 
tive research department. Many legislators 
take advantage of this service which has 
been set up for their convenience and assist- 


ance, and often will leave measures which 
they are to support in this office to be per- 
fected as to statutory language and form 
or often to be completely drafted. After the 
bill has been drafted in proper legal form, 
it is given to the clerk of the house or the 


clerk of the senate by the sponsoring mem- 
ber, depending on which branch of the 
assembly the sponsor is a member. 

The bill is now Officially embarked upon 
its legislative journey. On the next suc- 
ceeding legislative day it is read by its title 
and reterred to a suitable committee by the 
President of the Senate or the Speaker of the 
House, as the case may be. This is called 
the first reading of the bill. The bill, at 
this time, is entered in the legislative jour- 
nal and is given a number. 

An outstanding feature of the Connecticut 
General Assembly is its use of joint commit- 
tees, composed of members of both the sen- 
ate and the house. Members are appointed 
by the president of the senate and the 
speaker of the house. The general assembly 
of 1947 provided for the appointment of 36 
such committees. Bills are channeled to 
these committees by the presiding officer 
of each legislative branch on the basis of 
subject matter. Other legislative bodies, in- 
cluding that of the Federal Government, 
make use of the dual committee system, 
with separate committees for both house 
and senate. Such a system brings a dupli- 
cation of work and of public hearings. 

Committee members are chosen for their 
knowledge or interest in a specialized sub- 
ject. Farmers are quite naturally qualified 
for the agriculture committee. A banker 
would be interested in finance, appropria- 
tions, or banks. Teachers, professors, and 
social workers often provide talent for the 
education or public welfare and humane 
institutions committees. Committees gen- 
erally are compcsed of 19 members each, 
representing both majority and minority 
parties. 

The major part of the work of the gen- 
eral assembly is done in committee hear- 
ings. This explains why so many bills of a 
minor or noncontroversial nature are quickly 
passed by the general assembly without de- 
bate. The average member of the legisla- 
ture cannot familiarize himself with the 
some two-thousand-three-hundred-and-odd 
bills that are presented before each session 
of the legislative body. He therefore gen- 
erally accepts the judgment of the commit- 
tee which has considered the bill. The ex- 
ceptions to this practice arise, of course, in 
connection with broadly controversial mat- 
ters which have awakened wide public 
interest. 

When a bill has been received from the 
clerk of the senate or the house by a com- 
niittee, the chairman of the committee sets a 





date for a public hearing. These hearing 
dates are widely publicized in legislative 
bulletins and in the press so that interested 
citizens may make plans to attend. 

At the public hearing on the bill, any citi- 
zen can support or oppose the proposed 
measure. Such hearings are often of lively 
interest, particularly when proponents and 
opponents for a measure feel strongly about 
their respective views. Some hearings at- 
tract as many as 300 attendants and fre- 
quently last for 4 hours. 

After the public hearing on a bill has been 
held the committee then considers it in ex- 
ecutive session. Here the “pros” and “cons” 
of the measure are studied and debated. 
Finally a vote is taken to render a favorable 
or an unfavorable report to the general 
assembly. On the basis of a majority vote 
the measure is so reported. 

A committee, when it has completed action 
on a bill, will, if it has rendered a favorable 
report, submit the bill tothe Legislative 
Research Commissioner to make whatever 
changes may be necessary and to insure its 
constitutionality, its correctness of phrase- 
ology and its consistency with other statutes. 
The bill is then transmitted, together with 
the committee’s report, to the clerk of the 
house or senate. If a bill has been unfavor- 
ably reported, the committee will submit 
such bill and report directly to the clerk 
of the house or senate. For the second time 
the title of the bill is read before the general 
assembly with the statement that it has re- 
ceived a favorable or an unfavorable com- 
mittee report. If it has received the former, 
it is tabled for the calendar and printing. 
This means that it will be placed on the daily 
calendar for action cf the general assembly as 
a whole and that 550 so-called “file” copies 
of the bili will be printed for use of members 
of that body. If the bill has received an un- 
favorable report, it is tabled for the calendar 
only. 

The day after printed copies of the bill, 
as favorably reported by the committee, are 
available, the measure is ready for the final 
action of the general assembly. On that day 
it is starred for action on the calendar 
and its title is once again read by the clerk. 
This is the third reading. A member of the 
committee which considered the bill makes 
a report on the bill and moves that the com- 
mittee’s report be accepted and the measure 
passed. If the measure be routine or non- 
controversial, the general assembly will or- 
dinarily approve it without debate. If there 
is a wide difference of opinion with respect 
to the bill, however, debate will ensue. This 
is finally resolved by a vote in which the 
majority rules. Voting procedure can take 
four different forms—a voice vote, a stand- 
ing vote, a roll call vote, or a ballot vote. 

Amendments to the bill are in order during 
the debate and a vote is taken on each 
amendment. If amendments to any bil! are 
adopted at the time of the third reading, 
such amendments are approved by the legis- 
lative commissioner for constitutionality, 
correctness of reference, etc., before final 
action on the amended bill is taken. 

After the bill has been passed in one branch 
of the assembly, it is sent to the other branch 
where it receives its second reading by the 
clerk and is placed on the calendar. When 
it is starred for action it is considered in 
the same manner as in the branch of the 
assembly in which it originated. In the event 
of disagreeing action between the two 
branches of the general assembly on a bill, 
a committee on conference is appointed for 
the purpose of making a compromise. 

After passage in either branch following 
the third reading the bill is held for 1 day 
for a motion to reconsider, Such motion can 
only be made by a member in the prevailing 
vote. 

After a bill has been passed by both 
branches it is delivered to the engrossing 
clerk who supervises its printing in final 
form. It is then signed by the engrossing 
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clerk and taken by him, or his assistant, to 
the president of the senate (lieutenant govy- 
ernor) and to the speaker of the house for 
their signatures. Engrossed bills must be 
signed by the presiding officer of each branch 
in the presence of the engrossing clerk or his 
assistant. After being properly signed the 
bill is transmitted to the secretary of the 
State for presentation to the governor. 

The governor may veto a bill while the 
general assembly is in session by returning 
it within 5 days to the secretary of the State, 
together with a statement of his objections. 
The secretary of the State then takes the 
bill and the governor’s veto message to the 
house in which the bill originated and for- 
mally hands it to the clerk of that body while 
it isin session. The veto may be overridden, 
however, by a simple majority vote of both 
the senate and the house. If, while the gen- 
eral assembly is in session, the governor does 
not sign a bill 5 days after receiving it, it 
automatically becomes a law. After adjourn. 
ment of the general assembly, a bill becomes 
law unless vetoed by the governor within 15 
days after he receives it. If he vetoes the 
measure, he must file his reasons with the 
secretary of the State. 

Public acts passed by the general assembly 
and approved by the governor become law on 
the first day of October following adjourn- 
ment unless the bill itself specifies a date 
upon which it shall become effective. Special 
acts which do not specify an effective date 
become effective from passage, however, i. e., 
the date of the governor’s approval. 

Critics of the legislative process have de- 
clared that it is cumbersome and outmoded. 
They press for more streamlining, quicker 
action. It is true that the legislative process 
is a relatively slow one, but it should be 
stated that it was deliberately designed so by 
the framers of our constitution. Experience 
has shown that our system has achieved a 
balance between individual freedom and 
governmental efficiency. The legislators are 
agents delegated by their principals, the vot- 
ers of this State, to make their laws. The 
power bestowed upon these agents is a broad 
one, but the framers of our constitution saw 
fit to impose safeguards and controls upon 
it. The individual citizen is given the op- 
portunity to say to his agent, “The course of 
action which you propose to take will affect 
me in this way.” By implication, he says, 
“Your agency is not unlimited as to time and 
duration, so consider these matters well, and 
weigh them carefully, for I shall not pass 
upon the benevolence of your intentions in 
determining whether to extend your agency; 
I shall consider merely the results which your 
actions have produced.” By establishing a 
series of checks and balances and by assuring 
careful consideration of every measure pre- 
sented before the general assembly, our con- 
stitutional forefathers have bequeathed to 
us a system which insures our individual 
liberty and at the same time permits the 
passage of laws to meet our mutual needs 
and provide for our general welfare. Any 
change in the safeguards now surrounding 
the passage of a bill will disturb the delicate 
balance created by the experience of a demo- 
cratic people between individual freedom and 
governmental efficiency. Each, as it now 
exists, is too important to be sacrificed to the 
other. 
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OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by me to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Army civil functions in reference to 
Foster Creek Dam on March 16, 1948: 


Mr. Chairman and members, I have re- 
quested permission to appear before this 
committee in support of an important proJ- 
ect which is a part of the great development 
of the Columbia Basin. 

Foster Creek Dam, as you are aware, is 
lccated approximately 50 miles below the 
Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River 
and was authorized as a project of the United 
States Army Engineers Corps by the Con- 
cress on July 24, 1946. It was a dam that 
was designed primarily for power production 
and was scheduled at the time of first au- 
thorization to progress concurrently with 
the other phases of the Columbia Basin de- 
velopment, 

Power production is obviously of extreme 
and primary importance in the development 
of the total Northwest. It is my opinion 
that a serious error was made in the House 
consideration of the supply bill, which ts 
now before your committee. The Bureau of 
the Budget gave the House committee an 
impression that no basic construction was 
to begin on Foster Creek for a year or more 
Consequently, the House eliminated all funds 
for this project, including $583,000, which 
was in the President’s budget to complete 
the advance planning. Consequently, I, 
with other Members of the Western States, 
whose people are directly affected, must rely 
upon this committee and upon the subse- 
quent action of the Senate to correct a ce- 
rious error resulting from the inadequate 
and erroneous recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
burden this committee with the statistics 
that technically portray this project. I am 
sure these technical phases can and will be 
brought to your attention more adequately 
by others who are better qualified to speak 
in terms of figures and power potentials 
than am I. It is my purpose, however, to 
bring to you those certain portions of the 
philosophy that Jie behind the request that 
your committee and the Senate reinstate ad- 
vance planning money for the Foster Creek 
project. There are phases of this project 
quite apart from all the figures that give 
validity to our request which are of primary 
importance in your consideration. 

Out in the State of Washington from a 
time now lost in antiquity there has existed 
a vast area comprising 1,500,000 acres of scab- 
land, which by the largest stretch of imagi- 
nation seemed suitable to the first men who 
entered this area only for cattle grazing and 
dry-land farming. Among the early pioneers 
there were a few, however, who with amazing 
optimism believed that if water reached this 
arid waste land a tree could be planted and 
that it would flourish and grow. Gradually, 
simple gravity irrigation was introduced in 
the lower valleys of the Columbia, and where 
once existed only sage, large orchards ap- 
pecred which were destined to become some 
of the greatest fruit producing developments 
in the entire world. This successful effort 
provided even larger visions and an ingenious 
engineer suggested that the ample waters of 
the Columbia River might be dammed and 
that the multiple benefits of power and water 
thus created would reclaim what might 
otherwise continue to be only a vast and un- 
desirable desert land. The engineer's vision 
grew in the thoughts of other men until 
finally the biggest thing ever to be built by 
man was conceived—the Grand Coulee Dam. 
The whole Nation’s economy was changed. 
Furthermore, the building of that dam is 
only one item in the tremendous Columbia 
Basin project which represents a full-scale 
attack on that vast plateau of 1,500,000 acres 
which will provide millions of gallons of 
water and bring into cultivation an area 
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of new land comparable in size to the State 
of Connecticut. 

Gentlemen, as you are aware, this project 
has only begun. But already this develop- 
ment has altered not only the face of east- 
ern Washington, but its whole thinking. The 
natives now speak in terms of a great “inland 
empire.” Tiny hamlets have been trans- 
formed from sleepy dry-land farming com- 
munities into boisterously thriving western- 
frontier towns. The citizens look out over 
that still dry land with hope set high in their 
faces, for in their eyes they see visions of 
land stretching for miles, land that is fertile 
and green and growing. Already small irri- 
gated farms have sprung up on which fam- 
ilies, many of them refugees from the dry 
areas in the north and the central tiers of 
States, are living in abundance. 

Mr. Chairman, in the planning and con- 
struction of multiple-purpose projects all 
beneficial uses of water must be considered 
including development of natural resources 
and the protection of the property against 
floods. The recent great increase in power 
consumption in the Pacific Northwest has 
accorded a correspondingly increased impor- 
tance to hydroelectric power. Fortunately, 
there is relatively little conflict in water 
uses of the Columbia River. The general 
criterion for maximum water utilization for 
all purposes, whether for power, irrigation, 
navigation, or flood control is an adequately 
regulated flow. 

Foster Creek was primarily suggested be- 
cause of the particular protection that could 
be developed by a dam at this particular site. 
Electric power is badly needed right now in 
the Northwest to meet that vast area’s great 
needs. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that if every- 
one of the concurrently proposed projects 
were built according to the first economic 
schedule, the entire schedule would not be 
finished in time to meet our already well- 
established power requirements in the area. 

Foster Creek Dam will eventually be built 
at an estimated cost of approximately $172,- 
000,000 and develop 1,024,000 kilowatts. It is 
needed in addition to McNary, Hungry 
Horse, and the additional generating ca- 
pacity that is projected in the final develop- 
ment of the total capacity of Grand Coulee 
Dam. Power loads in the Northwest are such 
that all of these dams are required to meet 
the load and to release the scarce fuel-oil 
supplies which are being burned to generate 
power for use in the Northwest as in other 
parts of the country. Mr. Chairman, 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s water-power resources 
are located in the four States which will be 
affected by the Columbia Basin development. 
All of the responsibility for the development 
of these vast resources falls upon the Fed- 
eral Government. Af*-r development, the 
responsibility of marketing and distributing 
the energy on the retail level logically falls to 
the publicly and privately owned light and 
power utilities, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the municipal power commis- 
sions, and the Government. 

Some of the gentlemen of this committee 
had an opportunity during the past year to 
see through their own eyes this really new 
country. The Northwest, those of us who 
call it our home claim proudly, is still un- 
spoiled—and still relatively undeveloped. 
You can draw your own conclusions, Mr. 
Chairman and members, as to how such a de- 
velopment as the Columbia Basin project will 
affect this entire region and the Nation, re- 
membering that the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect itself will contain more land eventually 
under intensive irrigation than is now cul- 
tivated in the entire State of Utah. 

Gentlemen, the greatest asset of the Pa- 
cific Northwest is the abundance of water, 
which is directly responsible for its irrigated 
agriculture, for its rapidly growing forests, 
and for its potential vast quantities of hy- 
droelectric energy. Although rainfall is 
plentiful, it is highly seasonal and alone 
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is not a sufficient explanation for the vast 
water resources, except in the Case of the 
coastal area, where high precipitation is re- 
sponsible for rapidly growing forests. Of 
greater importance is topography itself, for 
the lofty peaks of the Cascade Range and 
Rocky Mountains intercept the moisture- 
laden clouds that move in from the ocean 
and act as a giant refrigerator, holding water 
in storage in vast snow fields until the 
spring thaws carry it first to smaller lakes, 
as well as to man-made reservoirs, and 
eventually to the valleys below. Gentlemen, 
we out in Washington want to see that water 
pass through turbines and take advantage 
of its falling weight. We have the precipi- 
tation, plus high mountain peaks, plus the 
rapid fall in the Columbia River, which com- 
bine to give that region power unlimited. 
Out in the State of Washington is where 
this Nation can confidently expect a profit- 
able development if those of us in Congress 
who possess the power to appropriate are 
captured by the vision of what can be 
created. 

From the Palisades dam site on the Upper 
Snake to Bonneville Dam on the lower Co- 
lumbia, a thousand miles away, there is a 
drop of 5,550 feet. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate, Mr. Chairman, the importance 
to the region of this tremendous weight of 
falling water. Bonneville Dam and Grand 
Coulee Dam are the first two of a series of 
multiple-purpose projects, which Congress 
has authorized and appropriated for to the 
point of near completion, to be constructed 
on the river system which will ultimately de- 
velop between fifteen and twenty million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power, approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the potential hydro- 
electric power in the United States. Power 
from these projects wiil furnish industry 
with the lowest rates in the Nation; but soon 
it will also reclaim many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of fertile new land. \ 

Finally, we believe these dams will bring 
water-borne rates and navigation facilities 
to the very center of that vast inland em- 
pire, 500 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, the job of squeezing every 
drop of moisture and every ounce of energy 
out of a river is one of efficient timing, con- 
struction, and management. The harness- 
ing of destructive floodwaters which rush 
past dry land that needs only water to make 
it prosperous; the prevention of the erosion 
of precious topsoil; the aid to navigation: 
the protection of fish life; the supply of 
water for industrial, mining, and municipal 
uses; the abatement of pollution—these are 
all ultimate benefits which can come through 
proper advance planning and integrated 
development. 

Power on reclamation projects plays a 
dual role. It makes it possible to pump 
uphill for irrigation use a large part of the 
waters of the Columbia. Fifty thousand 
acres can be irrigated by gravity from the 
backwaters of this dam. One hundred and 
ten thousand acres are anticipated to be 
irrigated by pumping when Foster Creek is 
completed, and then will require pumping 
uphill only 200 feet. Energy from the hydro- 
electric plant provides the necessary power. 
It makes available low-cost electrical energy 
with preference to public agencies. At the 
same time it creates revenues necessary to 
repay to the Treasury the major part of the 
cost of the projects, and thereby assists in 
meeting the pay-out requirements of the 
reclamation laws. Foster Creek, Mr. Chair- 
man, has no write-off—it pays all the cost 
through the sale of its power. 

The interconnected systems in the North- 
west produced more than 17,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy during 1947. Publicly 
owned plants preduced more than eight bil- 
lions of this, or slightly more than half. 

The comprehensive studies of Columbia 
Basin development, conducted by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, indicate that full develop- 
ment of the drainage area of this river can 
increase the power fivefold. When completed 
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they will remove the yoke of power short- 
ages which today is retarding progress on 
the whole Pacific coast, and can extend the 
horizons beyond the immediate future for 
the Nation as a whole. 

The war had a tremendous influence upon 
the power program in the region. The dams, 
built in peacetime for peacetime uses, proved 
a blessing to the Nation in the time of war. 
By speeding up generator installation sched- 
ules, Congress made it possible for Columbia 
River power to contribute mightily to war 
preduction. Columbia River hydropower was 
the major factor in the region’s record pro- 
duction of aluminum—40 percent of all the 
aluminum pig produced during the war came 
out of the Northwest—planes and ships, 
magnesium, calcium carbide, ferroalloys, and 
other critical war metals and chemicals, not 
to mention the atomic bomb, which was 
importantly served by the hydroelectric 
power from the Grand Coulee and used at 
Hanford. As a result of this wartime ex- 
pansion, the Pacific Northwest, at the end 
of hostilities, found itself with an indus- 
trial plant, predicated upon power, that had 
not been anticipated otherwise for at least 
10 years 

Peace brought with it doubts in the minds 
of many that the region could retain the 
great industrial development. Events of re- 
cent months have proved otherwise and have 
posed new problems. It is true that cessation 
of hostilities brought a brief shut-down of 
most of the major war-born plants and left 
the Bonneville Power Administration with a 
surplus of some 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts 
in 1946. However, rapid reopening of the 
war plants on a peacetime basis and an al- 
most unbelievable growth in domestic and 
rural power loads reabsorbed the surplus 
until today the region, with some 2,700,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity, steam and 
hydro, publicly owned and privately owned, 
faces an actual power shortage unless new 
generation and dams go in without inter- 
ruption. Without exception, both public 
and private power executives are agreed, Mr. 
Chairman, on the need for more power. At 
a meeting in Tacoma, Wash., these execu- 
tives joined in a statement of policy which 
has been already submitted to this commit- 
tee. This statement points out that despite 
the 750,000 kilowatts of generation now on 
order for Coulee Dam an additional 1,565,000 
kilowatts would be required by November 1, 
1956, if power development was to Keep 
abreast with estimated load growth in the 
region and in advance of the market. 

Mr. Chairman, in a presentation of the en- 
tire advance program of the power-system 
development issued by the United States De- 
partment of Interior Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, it is pointed out that “a public 
utility must anticipate its future-load situa- 
tion in order that it will have service avail- 
able when loads develop. Accordingly, if 
the Bonneville Power Administration is to 
carry Out its responsibilities, it must plan 
and program its activities many years in ad- 
vance. Major multipurpose river projects re- 
quire 6 to 8 years to construct and several 
years more for planning and design and to 
obtain congressional authorization and ap- 
propriations. Important features of the 
planning work include estimating future 
power requirements, analyzing and sched- 
uling the development of potential power 
resources, and planning the transmission sys- 
tem to make the power capacity available 
to load centers.” Delay in starting any one 
phase of the program unbalances the entire 
development, 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard those of us 
from the West charged in the Congress with 
trying to get “pork” for our area of the coun- 
try. Mr. Chairman, we do not want “pork”— 
we are not asking for gifts from the taxpayers 
of this Nation. We are simply asking for 


loans from the Federal Treasury and from the 


tax dollars of the Nation’s men and women, 
every cent of which will be paid with the ex- 
ception of those items in the development 
which should properly be charged off to flood 
control and navigation, which are not re- 
imbursable under the law. The investment 
of the people of the United States will be 
repaid in full. Independent commercial 
audits of administration books show that the 
Bonneville Power Administration is already 
meeting all charges including 2% percent 
interest on the investment in power facilities 
in the Northwest already made and in oper- 
ation. As of June 30, 1947, there was a 
healthy surplus almost equal to the surplus 
anticipated 5 years hence. Pay-out studies 
show that administration power revenues of 
an estimated $1,899,000,000 over the repay- 
ment period of 50 years will provide about 94 
percent of the total funds required to repay 
the combined reimbursable construction 
costs and operating costs, including interest, 
and leave a reasonable margin of approxi- 
mately $194,000,000 for contingencies. 

So, Mr. Chairman and members, we have in 
the Pacific Northwest a development that is 
not only an asset in peace and in war to the 
entire Nation, but also a paying proposition 
that is undergirding the economy of a vast 
region. The power from the river is a foun- 
dation stone in a growing economy. The ex- 
pansion of the power resources of the region 
is demonstrating the importance of an energy 
base to regional development, for no region 
can be greater than its power potential or 
expand more rapidly than its developed- 
energy base that turns the wheels of its 
factories, lights its cities and its farms. The 
greater the development of the power base 
and the wider the distribution of that power, 
the greater will be the development of the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, the Northwest is a region in 
which there is no oil or natural gas. Other 
than a nominal amount of coal produced in 
the State of Washington and the rapidly di- 
minishing supply of byproduct wastewood, 
the Northwest imports the bulk of its fuels. 
Power produced from imported fuels is nec- 
essarily expensive. Accordingly, water power 
must be utilized to provide the motive power, 
light, and heat for the region’s homes, farms, 
stores, and factories. 

In its early years the Northwest relied for 
its energy base upon limited supplies of water 
power produced on its smaller streams, upon 


local supplies of medium and low-grade coal, 


and upon waste fuel from its numerous lum- 
ber mills. A generation ago the discovery and 
production of oil in California led to partial 
displacement of locally produced coal by im- 
ported fuel oils. Some further displacement 
of locally produced coal also occurred with 
the importation of high-energy producing 
coal from the Wyoming and Utah producing 
areas. Although the remaining deposits of 
subbituminous coal and lignite are consid- 
erable, coal production in the State of Wash- 
ington has decreased from its peak of about 
3,000,000 tons per year to about 1,000,000 tons 
with a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of operating mines. Consequently the 
development by the Government within the 
last decade of the hydro resources of the Co- 
lumbia River has made available a much- 
needed supply of low-cost energy. In the 
Pacific Northwest this new demand can be 
met only by oil or hydro. Oil is becoming 
more expensive and only hydro has assured 
future availability. Development and utili- 
zation of regional water power resources in 
the Northwest will also conserve the entire 
Nation’s fuel resources and constitute a local 
energy source in the event of national emer- 
gency. 

In addition, the Nation’s electro-process in- 
dustries are now looking to the Northwest for 
power to expand their production. Power 
in abundance at low-cost is not available 
elsewhere in the United States. 
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Far-sighted development of the Columbia 
River can provide the energy base required 
by essential national industries, and can 
support a growing population and a balanced 
and stable regional economy. A strong re- 
gional economy will benefit not only the 
Northwest but will strengthen the national 
economy and the Alaska and Pacific frontiers. 
As already indicated, failure to provide the 
necessary energy base will retard the indus- 
trial development of the region and the Na- 
tion, with consequent, loss of employment 
opportunities and delay in utilization of the 
region’s natural resources. 

Fower is primary at Foster Creek, Mr. 
Chairman, but it is a multiple-purpose proj- 
ect which, aside from its power, is of great 
importance. Someone has said, Mr. Chair- 
man, that “a well-run irrigation project is 
agriculture with the weather risk elimi- 
nated.” No more droughts, no more floods, 
Water comes to the soil at the time it is 
needed, especially in the growing season, and 
in the amount needed. It is almost too good 
to be true that high water in the Columbia 
comes precisely during the growing season 
in June and July. So when farmers need 
the water the most, the Columbia has it to 
spare; and when the pumps to the balancing 
reservoir need power most, a maximum of 
water is ready to flow down the pentstocks, 
furnishing cheap secondary power to the 
giant motors on the pumps. 

There may be questions, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the kind of crops and stock adapted to 
the project area immediately surrounding 
Foster Creek. Okanogan County, adjacent to 
the county in which this dam will be located, 
is the fourth largest county in the United 
States. Douglas and Chelan Counties, which 
will be immediately affected by this con- 
struction, together with Okanogan County, 
today do not prceduce enough gfain and al- 
falfa to support the 160,000 range cattle 
which feed during the wetter parts of the 
year. Consequently, these cattle must be 
turned to the lower valleys of the Columbia, 
where irrigation has been extensive enough 
to provide the essential grains and alfalfa 
stores to make stock raising profitable. Crops 
and stock are adapted to this area, if water 
for irrigation is provided. Types of farming 
which combine livestock and crop produc- 
tion seem to have greatest promise. On simi- 
lar dry lands where irrigation is being prac- 
ticed now in the State of Washington, at 
least half of the farm land is in alfalfa and 
other forage crops, about 25 perecent in 
cereals, and about 25 percent in seeds, fruits, 
sugar beets, potatoes, and other vegetables. 
On such projects dairy cattle are the leading 
stock, although sheep and hogs are also 
raised. A considerable number of range beef 
and range sheep are fed on the farms of such 
projects in the Yakima and Kittitas County 
valleys. 

Mr. Chairman, it lies with this committee, 
I believe, to determine if and when this proj- 
ect is completed. The attitude of the House, 
due to the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, I am sorry to admit, was that it 
did not need to begin until 1951 or later. 
Consequently, there was no appropriation for 
the very necessary advance planning and pre- 
liminary construction which will give even 
fair chance of completion by 1954. Delay is 
expensive, both in loss of potential benefits 
and detrimental to the power development 
needed for adequate industrial expansion in 
the interest of national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stressed power and 
irrigation in terms of peacetime require- 
ments. It is not necessary for me to re- 
mind this committee that our Nation is in 
the mesh of a great world-encompassing 
struggle for economic and political suprem- 
acy. We must think in terms of national 
defense if we are to successfully assure our 
national future. Foster Creek is an Army 
project. In the March issue of the American 
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magazine, Senator Harry F. Byrp discusses 
e United States development of a super- 
tic tunnel developing wind capacities of 
10 miles an hour. The Germans before 
defeat had advanced far in the development 
of a similar tunnel which developed wind 
cities of 7,000 miles an hour. Such a 
project will take unlimited electric power. 
Where, Mr. Chairman, in this entire coun- 
try, can such unlimited power be developed 
‘not in the Columbia Basin? Foster Creek 
could produce sufficient power to provide the 
Army with all the electric energy necessary 
io prosecute its research and construction 
f such a supersonic facility. The Army 
needs such power potentials as are possible 
through immediate construction on Foster 
Creek if the Army is to assume its full re- 
onsibility in the interest of our national 
defense. 
Mr. Chairman, we of the Pacific Northwest 
e proud of our great natural assets. We 
int our whole Nation to share in the bene- 
fits to be derived from their proper use. 
One hundred and forty-one years ago Thomas 
Jefferson stated with prophetic foresight: 
| vision a great, free and independent em- 
pire on the Columbia River.” In more re- 
ent years a famous geographer has added 
he word of science, stating that in no other 
ea on the face of the earth was there to 
e found the same combination of a large 
area of fertile land and natural resources, 
ll lying in a region with a stimulating cli- 
mate. This authority predicted that the 
Pacific Northwest would become the location 
of a great new culture in the electric age. 
That dream has been instrumented by the 
wisdom of previous Congresses. It is an 
pportunity, Mr. Chairman, for this Eight- 
ieth Congress, acting through the wisdom 
and foresight of this particular committee, 
continue the growth of this vision which 
| mean so immeasurably much to the 
ific Northwest and the security and de- 
se of the Nation as a whole. 
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Freedom for Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include the following resolution, re- 
questing freedom for Lithuania, which 
was unanimously adopted by the parish- 
oners of St. Casimir’s Parish in assembly 
at their parish hall, in Worcester, Mass., 
on February 15, 1948: 


Whereas Russia, by force of arms and in 
utter violation of all legal and moral laws, 
ontinues to occupy the Republic of Lithu- 
‘nia, to deport and imprison Lithuania's 
L ‘ionals, to commit atrocities against the 
Government and civil population of Lithu- 
‘nia, to systematically destroy Lithuania’s 
: eine form of government: Therefore 
€ 1T 

Resolved, That the Lithuanians of Wor- 
cester, Mass., do most vigorously condemn 
nd protest against Russia’s unlawful by- 
‘orce-of-arms occupation of the Republic 
of Lithuania, against Russia’s deportation 
and imprisonment of Lithuania’s nationals, 
zainst Russia’s commitment of atrocities 
‘sainst the Government and civilian popu- 

"on of Lithuania, against Russia's sys- 

t destruction of Lithuania's demo- 
form of government; be it further 
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Resolved, That the Lithuanians of Wor- 
cester, Mass., do hereby most fervently peti- 
tion Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, to use to the ut- 
most, the influence of the Government of 
the United States of America to the end that 
all Russian military forces, Government, and 
all the agents, be forthwith evacuated from 
Lithuania, and that Lithuania and her peo- 
ple be liberated, and Lithuania be restored 
as a free and independent republic among 
the nations of the world according to the 
principles enunciated in the Atlantic Char- 
ter; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, Secretary Of 
State George C. Marshall, the Senators and 
Congressmen of the United States from Mas- 
sachusetts, and to the press. 

CONSTANT PAULUKONIS, 
Chairman, 

JOHN BACcINSKAS, Jr., 
Secretary. 





Six Months of Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the New York Times of 
March 16, 1948: 


SIX MONTHS TRIAL 


Six months after the Taft-Hartley law 
became effective, the excited predictions that 
it would prove to be a “slave labor’ act re- 
main unfulfilled and obviously wide of the 
mark. Nowhere in the country is there a 
slave laborer. Nowhere have the great 
trade unions which were built in the interest 
of the worker suffered a diminution of power. 
Nowhere, except in tsolated cases which are 
clearly the result of special economic condi- 
tions, have wages fallen. Collective bargain- 
ing still takes place. Unions are still ro- 
bust. Mr. Green is still the powerful Mr. 
Green; Mr. Murray still speaks with authority 
for the CIO; and Mr. Lewis is still Mr. Lewis. 

One of the sections of the Taft-Hartley law 
created a special congressional “watchdog” 
committee to keep an eye on the way the act 
worked in practice. This committee has just 
filed a report on the first 6 months’ ex- 
perience. It finds that strikes, in number, 
in man-days of idleness, and in total num- 
ber of workers affected, have steadily de- 
clined in each successive month since the 
law became fully operative last August 22. 
(It would be claiming too much to attribute 
this result to the presence of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on the statute books, but at least the 
record belies the many predictions that the 
enactment of the legislation would provoke a 
tremendous display of industrial unrest.) 
Furthermore, the committee finds that many 
threatened jurisdictional strikes are now 
being settled without necessity of formal 
action and that the revision in the organiza- 
tion and procedure of the National Labor 
Relations Board has operated to promote 
public confidence. On one point in the law, 
which was vigorously debated at the time of 
its enactment, the committee “deplores the 
action of the International Typographical 
Union in insisting upon a closed shop in vio- 
lation of the law and recommends to the 
union that it follow the example of other 
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labor organizations which likewise have had 
closed shops for many years, and yet availed 
themselves of the orderly processes of the act 
to obtain union-shop contracts.” 

The committee report has nothing to say 
about that section of the law, prohibiting 
@ union newspaper from commenting on 
political candidacy, which has just been held 
unconstitutional by a Federal district court. 
In our own judgment, there is a clear need 
here for a prompt revision of the act. But 
the 6 months’ record, on the whole, deserves 
the committee’s appraisal that the law is 
working “without undue hardships upon em- 
ployer or employee” and establishing con- 
ditions of successful and more even-handed 
collective bargaining. 





Our Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes: 

OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


It is a continual and intriguing paradox 
here how the House of Representatives, which 
is supposedly closest to the people, acts so 
often less for the general public welfare and 
more for special interests than the other 
branch of Congress. 

This becomes so clear to those promoting 
legislation for the general welfare that you 
frequently hear it said, with a sigh of relief— 
and of hope: “Thank God for the Senate.” 

And that comes, too, from such House 
Members as find themselves so frequently 
in a helpless minority. 

This has been eSpecially true in this 
Eightieth Congress under Republican man- 
agement, as manifest by origination in the 
House of so many measures to break down 
laws on the books to protect the public 
interest at the behest of privileged inter- 
ests, such as utilities, railroads, real-estate 
interests, and other powerful industrial and 
financial elements. 

Now we have another glaring illustration. 

This is in the scheme put over by the 
House GOP leadership which, if finally sus- 
tained, would gut the Federal rent-control 
law. It would impose full authority on rent 
increases in the local rent advisory boards, 
so-called, without protection for the public 


interest in the veto power hitherto lodged 
in the Federal Housing Expediter here. Thus 
it would make a mockery of the law under 
the guise of extending it. 

Unless the Senate insists on its bill in 


which final authority is maintained in the 
Housing Expediter here and wins out even- 
tually in the necessary conference on the 
legislation with the House, then the public 
will wake up to a wave of rent increases all 
over the country—and with Congress out ol 
session and nothing to be done about it. 
The real-estate lobby put this one over 
And it is very much to its interest. In 
many cases, as can be demonstrated in rec- 
ords here, the local advisory boards are 


packed for the real-estate interests and 
landlords, and to the point in some cases 
where it is almost an open scandal. There 
the tenant hasn’t got a prayer. 

Why does the House react this way cun- 


tinually? 
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Stated in the simplest way, the answer 
would seem to be found back in the Con- 
gressman’s home district and in the tempta- 
tion to pay particular heed to well organ- 
ized pressure groups of various kinds which, 
though a minority, are effective because they 
hold a balance of power. The temptation is 
especially strong when these are well-en- 
trenched vested interests, strong in the con- 
stituency. Because of their contacts, tie- 
ups, and resources they can be very effective 
in elections, especially close elections. They 
are frequently generous with campaign con- 
tributions. 

Real-estate interests, like others, are highly 
organized and well-financed. Their influ- 
ence politically is shown by their domina- 
tion of many lccal rent advisory boards, 
which are appointed nominally by State 
governors. When they speak, the politicians 
jump, and that includes politicians in the 
higher echelons here in Congress. This is 
actually minority government contrary to the 
general public interest. 





Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following radio 
broadcast by Jack Beall over the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. entitled “Commu- 
nism,” the twenty-fourth in a series of 
such broadcasts, on Saturday, February 
28, 1948: 


You have all heard of Hitler's theory that 
the big lie is the one which succeeds, if 
repeated often enough. Well, there is a big 
lie I want to talk about tonight which has 
been repeated and repeated and fostered and 
built up by the Communists, until it has 
gained very wide acceptance throughout the 
world. That lie is this: That it was the 
Bolsheviks under Lenin and Trotsky who 
overthrew the Czar and ended the long and 
cruel reign of the Romanoffs. 

I know that you have heard it. I have 
run into it constantly. Even well-educated 
people seem to believe that, at any rate, the 
Bolshevixs had something to their credit— 
they had ended the Czarist regime. No mat- 
ter if they turned out to be dictators and 
tyrants, themselves, they had brought down 
the greatest autocracy the modern world had 
known in the person of Czar Nicholas the 
Second. 

Well, that simply isn’t true. 
strable untruth. There isn’t a shred of 
historical fact in it. What makes this myth 
all the more remarkable, for its being so 
widespread, is that millions of people now 
living are able to remember the events of 
1917 and 1918. It isn’t like something that 
happened 40 years ago. But it is so easy 
to forget something that happened even 
31 years ago—the details get so foggy. Par- 
ticularly when the fogging-up process is 
helped along by a busy propaganda in the 
Communist camp that they were the lib- 
erators of the Russian people from the chains 
of the Czarist system. 

There is no better time than now—the an- 
niversary week of the events 31 years ago— 
which overthrew the Czar, to recall the true 
circumstances. 

In the first place, none of the major Bol- 
sheviks, or Communists, were even in Rus- 


It is ademon- 


sia, when the thing started. Lenin and 
Zinoviev were in Switzerland. Lenin had 
written friends at this time that his genera- 
tion had no hope of seeing revolution in 
Russia * * * it would come much later. 
Trotsky was in New York. Stalin, who at 
that time was a rather minor figure in the 
Bolshevik movement—his most important 
jobs had been robbing banks to replenish the 
Bolshevik Party coffers—was spending a term 
in Siberian exile. 

If there ever was a revolution which came, 
almost automatically, through the fault of 
the criminal incompetence of the rulers, it 
was this revolution that happened in the 
last days of February and the first days of 
March of 1917. Russia was still in the war, 
then—the First World War—and getting 
soundly beaten. The Czar, goaded by his 
almost insanely dictatorial wife—the Czar- 
ina—who certainly wore the pants in that 
royal family—was at the front where he had 
taken over the supreme military command 
and made confusion worse confounded. He 
spoiled almost everything he touched. 

There was a general defeatism in the air. 
Nothing was well organized. The supplies 
for the front were lacking. Bread was lack- 
ing in the cities. The nobles and the cour- 
tiers were very uneasy. They saw little or 
no chance of things getting better, with the 
Czar so incompetent and so frequently ap- 
pointing other incompetents in high places. 
There was much talk about a palace revolu- 
tion, a revolution by the nobles and the cour- 
tiers, to depose the Czar and to install the 
Grand Duke Michael, a man of some ability 
and enterprise, as regent. But before they 
got around to it, strikes began in city fac- 
tories, with about 130,000 men out. Then 
bread riots began in St. Petersburg. Ordi- 
narily, now, wherever there are riots you can 
look beneath the surface and discover Com- 
munists. That is true for the most part 
today. But then, oddly enough, the few 
leaders of the Bolshevik Party who were still 
left in St. Petersburg discouraged the idea of 
strikes as being premature and likely to lead 
to disaster. They only supported the strikes 
and riots after they had already brol.en out. 
The strikes became more menacing, and the 
Cossacks were called out. But something 
very unusual happened. For once, the Cos- 
sacks didn’t ride through the streets almost 
joyfully hacking people down. They de- 
clared their neutrality and even showed 
friendliness to the strikers. This was really 
a turning point. The next turning point, 
which enraged the populace, was the killing 
of 140 strikers by cadets. The next day the 
effect of public opinion was seen when the 
Preobrazhenski and cther regiments of 
guards revolted and joined what now, very 
manifestly, was a revolution. 

You may well think, now was the time 
when the Bolsheviks began to come out of 
the woodwork and take over. Not at all. 
When the Government went into hiding, 
when the Czar and his family were arrested 
and when the Czar signed his abdication pa- 
pers, the question naturally came up about 
an interim government. Were the Bolsheviks 
the leaders here? They were not. One of 
the oddest things in history happened. A 
committee from the old Imperial Duma or 
Parliament was formed. It was composed of 
Socialists, Liberals, and Conservatives, They 
dreaded taking over, but there was nothing 
else for them to do. Down the street a way, 
the workers’ council was meeting. It Was 
called a soviet, because that is the Russian 
word for council. Later, when the soldiers 
joined, it became the soldiers’ and workers’ 
soviet. They began to have the real veto 


power over the Duma committee, but they 
made no move to replace the Duma, even 
though it had a lot of the elements of the 
old regime, who would naturally be thought 
of as royalist and reactionary. 


The soldiers’ 
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and workers’ soviet made no move to install 
a revolutionary government of the workers, 
They showed no sign that they expected to 
make this the vanguard of the world Socialist 
revolution which had been preached by Marx, 
They welcomed the so-called bourgeoisie 
into the government. 

As I said, the war was still going on with 
Germany, although a bit feebly. The Ger. 
mans conceived the idea of injecting all the 
moral poison they could into the Russian 
situation, with the idea that they could get 
an immediate peace. They knew just the 
man who could go back to Russia and start 
the cry of “Peace—peace at all costs.” They 
arranged for Lenin, who was in Switzerland, 
to go through Germany in a sealed car, take 
ship on the Baltic, and appear in St. Peters. 
burg. The other Bolshevik leaders got am- 
nesty and they hurried to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. All this was a month, mind you, 
after the revolution had succeeded without 
them. 

And what did Lenin say, publicly, when 
he reached St. Petersburg? He said, “Russia 
is now the freest country in Europe, where 
there is no oppression of the masses.” 

And yet that free government, the first 
that the Russian people had ever known, 
was what Lenin and others immediately 
started out to crush. By this time, the so- 
viet of workers and soldiers had been offi- 
cially brought into the government. In that 
coalition government, the man who held the 
position of minister of war was Alexander 
Kerensky. He was a very eloquent speaker, 
His words fired the troops with new enthu- 
siasm and they were able, for a time, to 
carry on a renewed offensive against the Ger- 
mans. But the lack of general organization 
in the country and its supply system halted 
the offensive and brought on more military 
defeat. 

In this atmosphere of defeat the Bolshe- 
viks were making their first real bid for power. 
In July, a revolt broke out, which was backed 
by the Bolsheviks. But they kept under cover 
themselves. It fizzled out. Lenin had to seek 
refuge in Finland. Any attempt to renew 
disturbances, for the time, were checked by 
the publication of documents which pur- 
ported to show that Lenin had been the paid 
agent of the German General Staff, which 
had him transported across Germany in that 
sealed train, to do a special job. And the 
job would not be called a very patriotic job, 
under any standards of national patriotism. 
Lenin was later to make good for the Ger- 
mans and sign the separate peace of Brest- 
Litovsk. 

In August Kerensky become Prime Minister 
and he convoked an extraordinary national 
council at Moscow, with representatives of 
all political parties present, to consider the 
state of the nation and make plans for a 
permanent government. The same day that 
this happened the Bolshevik radicals declared 
a general strike. To add to the difficulties 
General Kornilov headed a revolt and began 
a march on Petrograd. Kerensky beat him 
on September 14 and on the very next day 
Kerensky proclaimed the Russian Republic. 
The next month municipal elections were 
held throughout Russia and a majority of 
moderate Socialists were elected. This didn't 
look like reaction setting in. Lenin and 
Trotsky were Socialists, too, but they were 
of the radical fringe that was out to promote 
the world revolution. They were in no mood 
to accept the gains of the revolution in 
Russia—the introduction of a Socialist 
regime which would be satisfied to have 
socialism in one country only. No they were 
out to communize the world and the base of 
it was going to be this Russia which was still 
in ferment, still in turmoil, still offering a 
revolutionary situation, even though it had 
just gone through one revolution. 
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On October 20, 1918, a day which almost 
cided with the dissolution of the Duma, 
wl they called a “pre-Parliament” met. 
rt decided that general elections all over the 
try were to be held on November 25. 
nut before November 25 could roll around 
Lenin had made his bid for power. He seized 
‘he government on November 7. It looked 
- though he anticipated being beaten at the 
‘ls and wanted to forestall it. This same 
thing has just happened in Czechoslovakia. 
rhe apparent reason for the timing of the 
, av’état there by which the Communists 
k over was, they couldn’t hope to get 
ted legally in the elections set for next 


Kerensky, who had maintained a fairly 
liberal regime, without benefit of secret 
police and political murder and exile, had 
not been able to cope with the extremists 
who would stop at none of these things 
themselves. Kerensky tried to rally troops 
into St. Petersburg—or Petrograd—but Trot- 

y defeated him and he fled to France. 

Once in power, the Bolsheviks apparently 
didn’t much care whether there was a vote 
or not on November 25. When it was taken, 
elected a Constituent Assembly with Social- 
ists in the majority. They had 420 seats to 
only 225 seats for the Bolshevists. That in- 
dicated that the seizure of power in Russia 
by Lenin and Trotsky was against the popu- 
lar will, The great majority of the people 
had been for the more moderate socialism 
which had been represented by the Kerensky 
coalition government. 

You may wonder what happened when the 
Constituent Assembly, which had been 
elected after the Bolshevik revolution, tried 
to meet. It was a pretty cynical perform- 
ance. The Bolsheviks had armed guards 
lining the streets leading to the Tauric Pal- 
ace, where the meeting was to be held. They 
shot into crowds who supported the Con- 
stituent Assembly and who marched with 
banners and placards toward the palace. 

Only the deputies were allowed through 
the lines. They found the chamber filled 
with Bolshevik armed guards, 

In spite of the attempt to overawe them, 
the deputies elected Victor Chernov, a mod- 
erate Socialist, chairman of the assembly. 
Chernov, who is still alive and who resides 
in this country, tells the story in the New 
Leader, of January 31. 

“I delivered my inauguration address,” he 
says, “making vigorous efforts to keep self- 
control. Every sentence of my speech was 
met with outcries, some ironical, other spite- 
ful, often buttressed by the brandishing of 
guns.” When the Social Democrat, Tseritelli, 
» arose, they tried to scare him by leveling 
rifles at him from the gallery and from the 
floor. Through all this, Lenin lounged in 
the government box, putting on the air of a 
man who was bored to death. 

The Bolsheviks speakers then took the 
floor and made provocative speeches so that 
a brawl might be precipitated and the ses- 
sion closed down under the pretext, but the 
Socialists would not be provoked. Then the 
Bolsheviks demanded that their “platform” 
be passed, without any discussion whatever. 
When the Socialists refused the Bolshevik 
deputies walked out in a body and caucussed 
lor several hours, deciding what to do. 

The remaining deputies discussed and 
passed a land bill, the while the soldiers were 
toreatening to clear the hall and while there 
was booing and shouting from all quarters. 
The assembly also carried, unanimously, a 
motion for a republican form of government. 
In the dawn of a foggy morning, the Con- 
Stituent Assembly of the Russian Republic 
recessed until noon. 

But this time, not even the deputies could 

t through. At the door of the Tauric Pel- 
ace they found soldiers with machine guns 
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and even light artillery. Later that day came 
the decree of the Bolsheviks that the con- 
stituent assembly was dissolved. They had 
found they could not overawe it, frighten it 
into doing the Communists’ will. So they 
would not permit the assembly any longer to 
exist. That ended Russia’s first and last 
democratic parliament. It existed one day. 

No—if you ever hear it said that the Com- 
munists, at least, did one good thing—they 
overturned the Czars—don’t fall for it. Nail 
it right there. What they did do was to 
grind into the mire and into the dust the 
first democratic liberal government the peo- 
ple of Russia ever had. That’s what they 
overturned, and they have been busy ever 
since trying to overturn all others like it 
everywhere in the world. 





Power and Water Shortage in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a newspaper article taken from the 
Oakland Post Enquirer of Saturday, 
March 6, 1948. 

While the article sets forth the con- 
ditions which have to do with the short- 
age of water in California as it affects 
the interests of sportsmen, it also shows 
the extent of the shortage and the far- 
reaching effects it has on the daily lives 
of all Californians. 

The article follows: 


DROUGHT IMPERILS CALIFORNIA HUNTING AND 
FISHING 


SACRAMENTO, March 6.—While power agen- 
cies and farmers cOunt every drop of water, 
California’s fish and wildlife is confronted 
with the worst year in decades, the division 
of fish and game said yesterday. 

The commission reported there are plenty 
of fish in the hatcheries but a shortage of 
running streams to put themin. They found 
the greatest deer population in a decade on 
hand when the drought had robbed them of 
much of their grazing land. 

Steelhead in many cases had not been able 
to reach spawning grounds because coastal 
rivers were too shallow or dry. Many of them 
congregated at the mouths of rivers, like the 
San Lorenzo, to fall prey to larger fish and 
sea lions. 

Fish rescue work, which normally begins 
in May or June, is already under way. In 
San Diego County, rescue work was done as 
early as January. 

To help the salmon run on the San Joaquin, 
bureau of marine fisheries men are planning 
a 70-mile detour through irrigation ditches 
so the fish can migrate. 

Another effect of the drought is the result- 
ing increase of pollution. Although the 
water is less and running slower, relatively 
the same amount of waste is being poured 
into streams and rivers. 

The division has been told by the Tuo- 
lumne County Board of Supervisors that if 
the drought continues, the county will be 
closed to all fishing. Other counties may 
follow this. 

Deer in the search of food and water have 
been forced into farm and residential areas. 
Yolo, Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
Napa, Sanoma and Marin Counties have all 
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reported a sudden overpopulation of deer in 
the lower regions. 

Ducks found no place to land in their usual 
resting places in the San Joaquin grasslands 
area. Lack of rain was said to be partly to 
blame for the death of thousands of ducks 
at the Woodiands sewer farm ponds. 

In an attempt to aid quail, the division, 
with the help of sportsmen’s organizations, 
is speeding the installation of water-supply 
units known as “gallinaceous guzzilers.” This 
was being done especially in the south. 

The possibility of no deer hunting in Sep- 
tember was foreseen. The State board of 
forestry requested the game commissioners 
to consider the fact that September was the 
worst fire month and danger increased as 
the drought continued. 

Law enforcement was expected to grow 
more difficult as animals coneentrated near 
water sources and tempted illegal taking. 

Although a loss in revenue was expected 
due to the seriousness of the fishing situa- 
tion, every effort is being made to meet the 
situation, the division said. 

Fish will be planted in lakes although that 
is not as desirable as stream planting. Res- 
cued fish with nowhere else to go will be 
placed in five reservoirs which have been 
designated for that purpose as well as in 
some private farm ponds. 

But in many cases there is not much that 
can be done. Fish and game is fourth in 
line for priority to water. Domestic power 
and agricultural uses all come ahead. 





Justice for Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial published March 7, 1948, in the 
newspaper I] Progresso Italo-Americano: 


A New Dear ror ITALy 


An historic and fateful election is to be 
held on April 18 in Italy. The entire world 
is agreed that the outcome of this election 
will have enormous consequences for the 
future of mankind. What is more, since the 
rape of Czechoslovakia and the reaction of 
the big democratic powers being limited to 
a feeble protest after the crime was per- 
petrated, many have been shaken in their 
confidence as to the probable results of the 
Italian elections. 

This disturbed feeling is all the more un- 
derstandable because the Kremlin has three- 
thousand-five-hundred-odd highly financed 
agents operating in Italy. These foreign 
termites are the real rulers of Togliatti’s 
outfit and its appendage under the nominal 
leadership of that vilest of Quislings, Pietro 
Nenni. Nor should anyone overlook the 
fraud, demagogy, and corruption of the Com- 
munist wrecking crew in Italy. Under these 
circumstances, it is easy to understand the 
seriousness of Premier De Gasperi’s recent 
warning that this may be Italy's last free 
election. 

Precisely because of the acute gravity of 
this crisis does our country have a chance 
to render the decisive aid to Italian democ- 
racy (and thereby to human liberty and 
welfare) on this occasion. Several months 
ago Il Progresso suggested that America sign 
a treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce 
with the Italian Republic. We were very 
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happy to note that our proposal was heeded 
by the State Department and that subse- 
quently such an Italo-American treaty was 
agreed upon. 

Encouraged by this initial success, we now 
suggest a program for peace, democracy, and 
reconstruction directly and specifically af- 
fecting the Italian people and their honor- 
able and constructive role in world affairs. 
Il Progresso urges the American Government 
to lose no time in espousing and doing every- 
thing in its power for executing the follow- 
ing program in behalf of the Italian people 
as a great nation and in support of the demo- 
cratic elements and institutions in their Re- 
public 

FOR DEMOCRACY AND PEACE 


1. Under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and in line with the provisions of the 
so-called treaty of peace concluded by the 
big powers with Italy, the United States 
should immediately take the initiative and 
put into motion the machinery for revising 
this utterly unjust pact. MRussia’s vicious 
hostility toward all democratic countries, her 
sabotage of the United Nations, and the 
Kremlin’s unrelenting drive of aggression 
westward have created an entirely new world 
situation—a situation in which there is no 
longer even the flimsiest excuse for any self- 
respecting democratic nation to be bound by 
such a fraudulent pro-Russia pact. Whether 
Russia agrees or not, let our Government call 
upon all the signatory powers to join it in 
the move for such revision. Let the Italian 
people judge then each nation by its attitude 
toward this move by America. 

2. Let Washington forthwith declare itself 
in behalf of Italy being assigned the trustee- 
ship—within the framework of the United 
Nations—over all her pre-Mussolini overseas 
possessions. 

3. It is impermissible to allow the Kremlin 
horse traders to hold up Italy’s immediate 
admission to the United Nations. If the or- 
ganic and helpless dependencies of the Rus- 
sian Empire can hold membership in the 
United Nations, then surely the sovereign and 
independent people are entitled to it. 

4. Our Government, which has never 
sought one cent of reparations from Italy 
and which has already donated close to 
$2,000,000,000 to Italian relief and reconstruc- 
tion, should call upvon all powers—Russia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, France, and England—to 
renounce every penny of reparation they are 
now claiming from Italy. Let the Italian 
people see and learn which nation is against 
giving up its demand for blood money. 

5. The American Government should call 
upon. all signatory powers not to take any 
ships from the Italian Navy or merchant 
marine. Nor should our Government permit 
any country—whether it be ruled by Stalin 
or Tito—from grabbing any portion of Italy’s 
fleet which rendered such signal services to 
our cause during the war. 

6. Washington should demand that Tri- 
este, as an Italian city, be returned forthwith 
to Italy. If Tito and Stalin are against it, 
let Togliatti explain his master’s opposition 
to the Italian people during the elections. 

7. Let Washington immediately move to 
have Tito return to Italy the territory he has 
plucked from the defenseless Italian Repub- 
lic. France would also be well advised to act 
in the same spirit for the sake of world jus- 
tice and peace. 

8. The United States should, through the 
United Nations and the International Red 
Cross, call Russia before the tribunal of in- 
ternational justice, and compel her to give an 
account of what happened to—and hasten 
the release of—the 80,000 Italian prisoners 
of war still held by the Soviets. This inhu- 
man and illegal behavior of the Kremlin 


commiissars is an outrage against elementary 


decency. Our Government should brand it 
as such and use all its prestige to force the 
Russians to discontinue this bestial mis- 
treatment of Italians. 

9. The above proposals are supplementary 
to the Marshall plan, of which Italy is to bea 
principal beneficiary. The entire program 
outlined above should be given the widest 
publicity in Italy and throughout the world. 
Ditto for the replies, the refusal to reply, the 
acceptance or rejection of them by other 
nations. 

On the broad canvas of world history the 
Italian people have a great and constructive 
role to play. Whether they will be given the 
chance to render such superb services to 
mankind depends in large measure on two 
factors: America’s readiness to proceed with 
vigor and dispatch toward finally giving her 
a just peace and on the results of the April 
elections. We are confident that if our 
Government proceeds in line with our sug- 
gested program, the Italian people will be 
vastly encouraged and will speak and vote 
overwhelmingly for democracy and peace. 





Why Prayers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS L. OWENS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Frank C. Waldrop: 


WHY PRAYERS? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The Supreme Court just a few days ago 
affected every home in America by its 8 to 1 
decision on the constitutional clause that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or the free exercise 
thereof.” 

The constitutional language was inter- 
preted by the Court to mean that a tax- 
supported school cannot permit any form 
of religious instruction on its premises. 

The theory on which the Court built that 
verdict is that church and state must be 
kept completely separated, under the terms 
of our Constitution, and tax money, there- 
fore, cannot be used in any way to further 
the religious purposes. 

Well, the United States Military Academy 
at West Point is a tax-supported institution. 
Every cadet at the United States Military 
Academy is required to attend church serv- 
ices every Sunday at a chapel built by tax 
money, run on tax money, and in attendance, 
a tax-paid chaplain. 

The same is true at the United States Naval 
Academy. 

On every United States ship at sea and on 
every United States military and naval post 
and station ashore, tax money goes to build, 
maintain, and operate a religious institution. 
Chapels, chaplains, Bibles, altars, hymn 
books, etc., all are provided with tax money. 
And if they were not, the people of this Na- 
tion would demand that they be. 

Yet the Supreme Court said by 8 to 1 that 
the tax money of the people shall not be 
used in religious affairs, because a woman 
out in Champaign, Ill., objected to children 
in a public school there being given religious 
instruction on school grounds during school 
hours. 
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She professed to be an atheist, and that her 
son in the school is an atheist, and argued 
that under the principle of a separate church 
and a separate state, no tax money could be 
used in even the remotest way to further 
religion on premises owned by the state. 

She won, too; the Supreme Court, on Mon- 
day, March 8, agreed with her by 8 to 1, 

Do not make the mistake of thinking the 
Court's decision is a narrow one bearing 
merely on the teaching of religion to children 
in schools. ors 

The problem is that of religion practiced in 
any degree through the use of tax money, 
on tax-supported property. So let’s go on 
exploring. 

The Constitution says that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion. Since Congress is forbidden to 
give religion any authority in law, and since 
Congress is forbidden to deny religion any 
authority in law, there just can’t be any law 
one way or the other in the matter of re- 
ligion. 

Congress, under the Constitution, makes 
its own rules of procedure. The House 
makes its rules. The Senate makes its rules. 
And, under the Constitution, those rules 
have the force of law. 

It is well settled, however, that no law 
of any sort can be enacted that contradicts 
a clause in the Constitution. 

For 159 years it has been the rule in the 
House that each day’s session shall be opened 
with a prayer. A rule of the House has the 
effect of law, in fact, is law. A prayer is a 
religious establishment. 

Therefore, plainly, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in holding a prayer service at 
the opening of a day’s session, is operating 
under a law respecting an establishment of 
religion. 

The Constitution forbids that, said the 
Supreme Court last week. The House, there- 
fore, has been operating illegally for the past 
week and hereafter will be operating illegally 
until it changes its rules or the Supreme 
Court changes its views of the Constitution. 

Exactly the same logic applies to the 
Senate. 

Our Presidents all take office under law 
requiring them to swear a solemn oath that 
they will protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion. The oath itself reads thus: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

But yet every President from Washington 
down to Harry Truman has always taken that 
oath with his hand on the Bible, a religious 
book. An oath under such conditions is 
unquestionably “an establishment of reli- 
gion,” and more than that, every President 
so far as this writer can learn has also added 
the undeniably religious phrase, “So help me, 
God,” as an unofficial element of his promise. 

Can such an oath now be classed as any- 
thing except illegal? 

Members of the Supreme Court take an 
oath of office in exactly the same fashion. 
So does every kind of public official, right on 
down to witnesses in court trials. 

They all swear on the Bible and take their 
oaths in the sight of God. 

And all these things are done in tax-sup- 
ported institutions, just as much tax-sup- 
ported as public schools. How can any such 
procedure now be called legal in view of the 
court’s ruling? 

It is now illegal for a child to sing Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing, in a tax-supported 
school at Christmas time. The Supreme 
Court says so. It is illegal to say, “Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” in a tax-sup- 
ported school, on tax-supported school 
grounds, 
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It is atfgued by some that it is also illegal 
to lead a child out of classroom and out on 
t*e street beyond the school, to pray during 
school hours. 

How, then, can Congress dare open its 
proceedings with a prayer and claim to be 
legal in its day’s work thereafter? 

The United States of America had better 
cet busy reexamining the Supreme Court 

nd its own sense of responsibility. This is 
a major issue of our times, the State versus 
the rest of man, Where do you stand on it? 





The Butter Lobby Wins Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial from the New York Times of March 
16, 1948: 

THE BUTTER LOBBY WINS AGAIN 


The House Agriculture Committee has 
voted, 16 to 10, to shelve all legislation to 
relieve margarine of Federal taxes. This 
probably ends any hope of action at this ses- 
sion of Congress. Fifteen Republicans, with 
one eye on the farmer and the other on the 
November election, voted with singular show 
of harmony to keep the margarine taxes, 
while only one Democrat so voted. At least 
nine Democrats voted for margarine. The 
action was taken behind carefully closed 
doors, and reports varied on whether one 
Republican had thc effrontery to oppose the 
butter lobby. 

Eighteen bills were offered at this session 
for repeal or easing of margarine taxes. In 
1947 there were five such bills. They also 
were buried in House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees, to the consuming public’s dis- 
advantage and inconvenience. Margarine 
taxes go back to 1886. In 1897, acting on 
charges by margarine makers that Congress 
was using its tax powers to destroy the indus- 
try, the Supreme Court upheld the law as be- 
ing, for appearance at least, “an act for levy- 
ing taxes,” with its primary purpose “assumed 
to be the raising of revenue.” The Treasury 
at hearings before the House committee a few 
days ago said, however, that it did not want 
the taxes, that they were unimportant from 
a revenue standpoint ($7,000,000 a year), that 
they interfered with best use of national re- 
sources, distorted the competitive position of 
two domestic industries, and unnecessarily 
burdened consumers far in excess of the 
amount paid in taxes. It was the Treasury's 
view that the taxes should be repealed. 

The lengths to which some but not all, 
or even many—dairymen are willing to go to 
fight margarine is illustrated by threats re- 
ceived by the Red Cross that dairy farmers 
would be encouraged to stop supporting Red 
Cross drives for contributions unless it with- 
drew a pamphlet that mentioned fortified 
margarine as being a “fair” food exchange for 
butter. 

The House Agriculture Committee has not 
acted in the best interests of the American 
people. The House can rectify its mistake by 
voting to discharge the measure from com- 


mittee, but this is probably too much to hope 
for in 1948, 
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Farewell Talk by the Public Printer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a farewell talk 
by Public Printer Giegengack to the em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Of- 
fice, delivered on March 12, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I have asked you to meet with me for a 
few minutes at this time, for two reasons. 
The first is that I could not leave the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office without thanking 
every one of you for your loyalty, your co- 
operation, and your help in transforming the 
old, antiquated establishment which I found 
in 1934 into the modern, well-equipped serv- 
ice organization we have today; second, to 
review with you some of the things that we 
have done, and to leave with you a few sug- 
gestions that might be helpful to you in 
solving the problems that you are to meet 
in the future in your efforts to render Con- 
gress and the departments and agencies a 
service that they can get from no other source. 
Therein lies your sole hope of job security. 

In talking to the executives Tuesday, I 
emphasized this thought by saying that first 
and foremost we must always remember that 
it is our duty to see that Congress and the 
departments and agencies receive the serv- 
ices they need at the lowest possible cost. 
That is the firm foundation on which we 
must build. I added that if we are to remain 
on this sound foundation we must not relax 
our efforts to keep our plant and equipment 
modern and adequate. We must see that no 
unnecessary operations are performed and 
that the force is held to the minimum nec- 
essary to accomplish the work, that estab- 
lished standards of production are met, and 
that costs are kept within bounds. 

I have devoted 13 years and 8 months of 
my life to the Government Printing Office— 
in working with you—and I do want to feel 
that you are my friends. And as a friend, I 
want to warn you of the dangers I see from 
the position I hold that are possibly not ap- 
parent to others. Unless all of us keep in 
mind the basic principle I have just men- 
tioned, there can be no efficient service to the 
Government and no job security for you. 

I know I have given you many pointers 
on these things before, but I couldn’t help 
feeling then, and do now, that you took them 
with a grain of salt and with a feeling that 
I had some personal ax to grind. Now you 
must realize, every one of you, that what 
you do or do not do after Monday cannot 
affect me personally in any manner. As my 
friends, I therefore hope you will throw your 
grains of salt away and that for your own 
sake and for your job security, and last but 
not least, for your Government, you will keep 
in mind the things I have said and will say 
before I say au revoir. 

All of us know that we can’t do our best 
unless our working conditions are good, un- 
less we can feel that we are reasonably well 
compensated for what we do, and unless the 
relationship existing between us and our su- 
pervisors are pleasant. Let us see what we 
have accomplished together on these three 
points, 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 


First, let us fix in our minds a picture 
of some of the old, dilapidated, crowded, 
poorly arranged buildings, many of which 
had been condemned as fire hazards, ‘hat 
w> were forced to use in those days. I think 
it was 11 separate and badly connected 
buildings we had on the site where our pres- 
ent new main building stands. Can you 
recall the inefficiency that resulted from the 
long hauls you had to make in order to get 
a job together in those days? Now let us 
compare that picture with the picture we 
have today of our fine new buildings and 
the efficient arrangement of our work that 
they permit. True, we are still a little 
crowded in spots, but we have an additional 
building program that we hope will relieve 
those conditions. Notwithstanding a little 
overcrowding here and there, those of us 
who have seen other printing plants know 
that we have working conditions that are 
unexcelled in the industry—unexcelled not 
only from the standpoint of efficiency but 
also from the standpoints of sanitation, 
health, comfort, and safety. I brought out 
in our meeting with the executives that as 
a result of our intensive training program in 
safety techniques—I think we called it our 
safety-training program for supervisors—our 
accident rate has been greatly reduced and 
many of our employees here are healthier, 
happier, in a better financial condition 
and—yes—maybe even alive, as a result of 
our training in safety. Let all of us keep 
this important thing in mind, not only for 
our own personal protection but also for 
the protection of our families. 


WAGE RATES 


I mentioned compensation as the second 
of the three points we must keep in mind 
if we are to do a good job. A review of 
our wage rates shows that as a result of 
the increases we have been able to grant 
during the 13 years and 8 months I have 
been with you, every employee in the Office, 
with the exception of a few in the executive 
group, is as well or better paid for each 
hour he actually works than a worker per- 
forming similar duties and having similar 
responsibilities anywhere else in the United 
States, either in industry or in the other 
Pederal departments and agencies. Please 
keep in mind that in 1934 the wage rate for 
a laborer was 66 cents an hour and for a 
hand compositor $1.26 an hour. These rates 
have been increased from 66 cents to $1.07 
and from $1.26 to $2.12. Regardless of what 
may have been the rumor in the past to 
the contrary, this is a goal toward which I 
have worked, and one that I was particularly 
glad to reach. 


EMPLOYEE AND SUPERVISOR RELATIONSHIP 


The third point I have mentioned is the 
friendly relationship necessary between the 
employee’ and his supervisor. We have tried 
to pick: and to train supervisors who are effi- 
cient and fair, and I believe we have. I have 
asked them to treat the employees for whom 
they are responsible as they, the supervisors, 
would like to be treated. Of course, in an 
organization as large as ours, there will un- 
questionably be occasional friction, occa- 
sional misunderstanding and hard feeling, 
but on the whole, we must have gotten along 
all right, because our team has done a grand 
job. 


OPERATING COSTS 


We have good working conditions, our com- 
pensation is good, and our supervisors aren't 
too bad, What are some of the other things 
we must Keep tn mind if we are to make cer- 
tain that the Government gets its printing 
at the lowest possible cost—-the foundation 
on which our job security rests? Well, as you 
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may say, I have mentioned several of them to 
you before. Remember a meeting we had 
here in Harding Hall about a year ago? I 
then told you how our abuse of sick leave was 
adding to costs and warned that if we weren’t 
more conservative in its use, that it might be 
curtailed or taken away from us. Have you 
seen in the papers in the last few days the 
results of the studies that have been made 
on this subject with the prediction that that 
is what is going to happen? 

I think we mentioned at the same time 
that our records did not indicate that we 
were getting the production that we ought to 
have from the highly skilled employees we 
have and the good equipment that has been 
provided for their use; we referred to our 
order permitting smoking and suggested that 
there were reports of apparent abuse. Below- 
standard production and time lost in the 
abuse of sick leave or other privileges are, of 
course, additions to our costs that make our 
foundation less secure. 

In talking to the supervisors along this line, 
I tried to emphasize that every unnecessary 
operation must be eliminated. Again may I 
quote what I said to you on this point a year 
ago: 

“In addition to devoting our full time to 
our duties and to production, we must give 
intelligent thought to what we are doing. 
We should always be on the lookout for easier, 
simpler, more efficient ways of doing our jobs. 
We should question every operation we per- 
form to determine whether or not it is essen- 
tial. If we think it is not essential, we should 
immediately recommend to our superiors 
that the operation be eliminated or, if not 
completely eliminated, that it be modified or 
changed to accomplish the same results in 
less time, with less effort, and less expense.” 

Now that we have the authority to pay for 
suggestions that save money, won't you re- 
double your efforts to help the Office find less 
expensive ways to get our job done? 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


In talking about job security, I am keenly 
conscious of the fact that in the last few 
weeks I have been compelled to approve slight 
reductions in force in three of our major 
divisions. It is the most unpleasant duty 
that I have had to perform, but I would be 
violating the law if I did not; and I would, in 
addition, be jeopardizing the positions of 
many more by increasing our costs by the 
salaries of employees we did not need. I 
have made as certain as it is humanly pos- 
sible that these reductions were as fair as 
they could be under the law. Notwithstand- 
ing these facts there have been rumors that 
I have been unfair, that the lay-offs were 
unnecessary and for some sinister and per- 
sonal reason. 

I believe a check will show that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has dropped under 
reduction-in-force procedure fewer em- 
ployees than any other of the major old-line 
agencies. The reductions that we have made 
have been due solely to the drop in the in- 
coming volume of work. We all know that 
salaries have increased. We all know that 
salary increases necessarily increase the 
cost of printing. All of us who read the 
newspapers know that there have been dras- 
tic cuts in the appropriations made to the 
departments who order work from us. It 
naturally follows that with the departments 
having less money to spend for printing and 
binding and our charges for what we do for 
them being higher, they are able to order 
less printing and binding. This means less 
work in the Government Printing Office and, 
necessarily, fewer employees. 


COMMERCIAL PROCUREMENT 
But it has been said by some seeking per- 


sonal gain or by those making an effort, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, to 
cause a lack of confidence in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, in order to further 
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their own ends, that the reduced volume of 
printing ordered from the Government 
Printing Office is not the cause of the re- 
duction in force; that there is plenty of 
printing being ordered and that there would 
be jobs for everyone on the roll if we did 
not procure any work from commercial 
printers. I assure you that such is not the 
case. 

There are two major classes of work that 
we buy regularly from commercial printers, 
regardless of the volume Of work in the plant. 

The first is a type of work we are not 
equipped to do economically. It is work 
which can, in the better interects of the 
Government, be bought from specialty 
houses. In this class fall fan-fold forms, 
snap-outs, color work, tabulating cards, and 
so forth. 

The second class is a type of work which 
we cannot produce in the plant without dis- 
rupting already established schedules if we 
are to comply with the time allowed by the 
ordering agency for its production. 

It has been our policy to do everything we 
can to build up confidence in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The surest way we can 
destroy that confidence is to fail to keep the 
promises that we have made to the ordering 
agencies as to time of job completion. The 
departments need certain printing jobs to 
carry out their important functions. If we 
fail to keep our promises, they will unques- 
tionably seek legislation to give them author- 
ity to procure their own printing from com- 
mercial sources, and we will not be in a po- 
sition to oppose such moves successfully. 

It was for this reason that the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Printing directed 
us to release for commercial procurement 
any job that could not be produced in the 
plant in the time allowed by the ordering 
agency for its production. 


MINIMUM LAY-OFFS 


I am sure that from this you will clearly 
see that the two reasons for the reduction 
in force are increased costs and reduced 
appropriations. I was glad, and I think 
many of us should be thankful, that larger 
reductions have not been necessary. If we 
keep our costs down and do nothing to cause 
lack of confidence in our ability to render 
service, I trust that no further reductions 
will be necessary. As a matter of fact, it is 
entirely possible that many of those who 
have been placed on a year’s furlough will be 
returned to the rolls in the not too distant 
future. Only yesterday I authorized the re- 
call of two separation letters; and due to 
resignations, separations, and retirements, 
which we believe will rapidly increase as soon 
as the new retirement act becomes effective, 
it is entirely possible that the great majority 
of those who have been furloughed will be 
returned to duty. I sincerely hope so. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


As I told you when I began this little talk, 
I had asked you to meet with me for a few 
minutes for two reasons. The first was to 
thank you for the help you have given me in 
the past and the second was to give you a few 
tips that might help you in the future. I 
wonder if all of us or even if many of us 
realize the importance and the magnitude 
of the job that we have done together. I 
tried to present it in the little book entitled 
“Public Printing in Peace and War’ that we 
got out recently. It covers well the part 
we played in the war effort. I am sure that 
all of you who have had or will have the op- 
portunity to read it will feel a keen sense 
of justifiable pride in our wonderful accom- 
plishments during the most difficult years 
of our national history. That we are not 
alone in thinking that we have done a good 
job or that we did a good job together during 
the last 13 years and 8 months is indicated 
by the fact that the President awarded us a 


Certificate of Merit. I am going to read 
it to you: 

“The President of the United States of 
America awards this Certificate of Merit to 
Augustus Edward Giegengack for outstand- 
ing fidelity and meritorious conduct in aiq 
of the war effort against the common ene- 
mies of the United States and its Allies in 
World War II.” 

In accepting this Certificate of Merit, I 
said: 

“Although this cértificate carries my 
name as the recipient of the award, I fee] 
that I merely hold it in custody for the 7,009 
employees of the Government Printing Office, 
and I am proud to accept it in their behalf 
Their efforts made the award possible. It 
was they who made up the task force which 
accomplished the objective. Their share in 
the honor is greater than mine and my chief 
satisfaction today is that I have received 
this recognition as their representative.” 

I want to thank you sincerely for your sup- 
port, for your loyalty, and for your untiring 
efforts in making our team the success that 
it has been and is. I want to thank you with 
all the sincerity at my command, and I say it 
with the conviction that you know it comes 
from the very depths of my heart. 

There are many, many important things 
we should keep in mind if our team is to im- 
prove or even hold our present position, I 
have mentioned only a few of them—some of 
the thoughts that I have considered to be the 
most important. There are other suggestions 
made in the volume I just mentioned, and in 
our annual report for 1947. If we will devote 
our efforts to the tasks that lie ahead as 
closely, as loyally, and as untiringly as we 
have in the past I have no fears for the future 
of the Government Printing Office, and feel 
that I can leave it in your hands, confident 
of the fact that it will do even a better job 
in the future than it has in the past. 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT, AND REPLY 


With this conviction, I addressed, under 
date of March 9, the following letter to the 
President of the United States: 

“My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It is with sincere 
regret that I have reached the decision to ask 
you to accept my resignation as Public 
Printer of the United States, effective March 
15, 1948. I take this action because my duty 
to my family demands that I increase my 
income substantially above the salary fixed 
by Congress for the position under a law 
passed 20 years ago. 

“It has been a privilege to serve our Gov- 
ernment during the last 1314 years under Mr. 
Roosevelt and yourself, and I shall always re- 
call with pleasure many happy associations 
and experiences. These were climaxed by 
your award to me of the Certificate of Merit 
for outstanding fidelity and meritorious con- 
duct in aid of the war effort. This recogni- 
tion and the many compliments the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received from con- 
gressional leaders, heads of Federal agencies, 
and leaders in the printing industry cause me 
to feel that the financial sacrifices that have 
been involved and the occasional discourag- 
ing handicaps encountered in trying to do an 
efficient job have not been without their 
compensations. 

“The Government Printing Office is a great 
organization and is doing a real job for the 
taxpayer. I leave it with reluctance and with 
sincere thanks to you for the opportunity you 
have given me to be of service and for your 
cooperation and support. You have my best 
wishes for a continuance of your personal 
happiness and success, If at any time I may 
be of service to you in any way, please call 
upon me. 

“Most respectfully yours, 
“A. E, GIEGENGACK.” 


His reply is as follows: 
“Dear Gus: In view of the reasons outlined 
in your letter of March 9, I reluctantly accept, 
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as tendered, your resignation as Public 
Printer, effective March 15, 1948. 

“you have held the position longer than 
any other Public Printer. I know that in the 
future you will be able to view with a great 
deal of personal satisfaction your career in 
the public service. 

“From my own experience in the Senate as 
a member of the Committee on Printing and 
as chairman of the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program, I am 
well aware of the confidence the committees 
had in you as a loyal and efficient public 
servant who had the respect and support of 
the committees and of the entire printing 
industry. 

“It is with deep regret that I see you leave 
the Government service. You take with you 
my very best wishes for the future. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Hargy S. TruMAn,” 

This, therefore, is my last official meeting 
with you. We have worked hard together to 
doa job, I think we have done a job that we 
can all be proud of, 





Address by Hon. Theodore Francis Green, 
of Rhode Island, Before Rhode Island 
Branch of the American Federation of 
Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the semiannual convention 
of the Rhode Island State branch of the 
American Federation of Labor last Sun- 
day afternoon, March 14, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


President Devine, other officers of and 
delegates to the semiannual convention of 
the Rhode Island State branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, I want to thank 
you for your kind invitation to attend and 
address your convention. It is always a 
pleasure to be in a group of Rhode Island 
people. It is especially pleasant when the 
group represents the people of Rhode Island 
in a special manner like this. I know, from 
experience, through long years past, that the 
zealous and hard-working men who make 
up your convention are sincere in their word 
and work to advance and improve the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the people of 
this State. You are in a sense the heirs of 
a great number of men who have in the past 
given long lives of service to this organi- 
zation and to labor generally. I recall how 
a one-time secretary of the Woonsocket Fed- 
erated Union served the labor movement 
and served it well. He has long since passed 
away but the effect of his work has not 
ceased. His ideas and ideals of service to 
his fellowmen have been passed along, in 
part to you in the labor movement of today. 
But in greater part, to his son who today 
serves his fellow Rhode Islanders as my able 
colleague in the United States Senate, J. 
Howard McGratTH, 
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Your deliberations may well include a 
mark of remembrance and respect for James 
McGrath, Martin Cass, Thomas McMahon 
and the many other fine men whose labors 
helped to build this movement and this 
organization for you and for those who will 
come after you. 

I have been reminded that the Rhode Is- 
land State branch is nearly half a century 
old. This is its forty-eighth semiannual 
convention. I have attended many of those 
conventions and it has been, and is, indeed, 
gratifying to me to watch the steady growth 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
Rhode Island, and its active interest in not 
only labor but also community progress. 

The officers and members of this conven- 
tion, I know, are interested in the activities 
of our Federal Congress. I am sorry to re- 
port that they have been far from construc- 
tive. I regret to report that the past and 
the present session have displayed a tremen- 
dous surge of reaction, in the endeavor to 
overcome and wipe out the great social ad- 
vances made under the leadership of that 
great American and great President, the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Greedy men concen- 
trate their attention upon the removal of 
legal limits on profits so that they may soar 
heavenward, while the working people of 
America wrestle with the higher cost of liv- 
ing, and those of Europe are prostrate and 
starving. The Red plague of communism 
creeps westward over Europe to extinguish 
the torch of liberty and imperil the very ex- 
istence of our democracy. Yet the main pur- 
pose of these greedy men seems to be to an- 
tagonize and break down labor. It may be a 
backhanded compliment, a sincere recogni- 
tion of the true importance of the labor 
movement, that organized labor is the No. 1 
enemy against which reaction trains its 
heaviest guns. Disrupt and disorganize labor, 
anc a great force for progress in this coun- 
try is destroyed. To accomplish this disrup- 
tion and disorganization of labor the repre- 
sentatives of reaction have caused the en- 
actment of the so-called Taft-Hartley law. 

I voted against this law and I voted to 
support the President’s veto of it. I regret 
that the Congress overrode the veto and that 
this law is now on our statute books. I am 
glad to report that both of your Rhode Island 
Senators, Senator McGratH and myself, 
joined with Senator PEerrerR and some other 
Senators in sponsoring a bill which would 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. But, frankly, 
I cannot report encouragingly as to any ac- 
tion being taken on this bill by the present 
Senate Committee on Labor and Education 
to which it was referred. The chairman of 
this committee is Senator Tart, one of the 
sponsors of the Taft-Hartley bill itself. 

Your Rhode Island Senators also joined 
with Senator Perper in sponsoring a bill rais- 
ing the minimum-wage standards. I regret 
that this measure has been referred to the 
same Senate Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion and I am advised that the committee 
does not plan to take any action on it. 

This Congress has been lax in considering 
legislation that would improve conditions for 
the average American. On the contrary, it 
has not hestitated to act on legislation such 
as I have mentioned which would handicap 
and affect adversely thousands of our work- 
ing Americans. The Congress has not acted 
on the strengthening amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. It has not acted 
on the Taft-Wagner-Ellender housing bill. 
It has presented report after report on many 
bills, but no action has been taken at all on 
the bills themselves. 

In this Presidential year labor should and 
will, I know, take an active part in the 
coming campaign. But first every labor man 
and every member of his family eligible to 
vote should register in our State before 
June 30 so that they can participate at the 
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polls next November. I cannot too strongly 
stress the importance of registering before 
June 30 so that you may vote next November 
for candidates who have the best interests 
of all Americans at heart. 





Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Andrew V. Corry, a citizen of Mon- 
tana temporarily residing in New Delhi, 
India, which gives a vivid description of 
the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the wave of grief, horror, and rage 
which followed the perpetration of the 
tragedy which has shaken the entire 
world. , 

There being no objection, the lette 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New DELHI, INp14, February 16, 1948. 

Deak SENATOR: Mother writes of the en- 
joyment her voyage is giving her. I have 
heard from her in Honolulu, Yokohama (and 
Tokyo), Shanghai, and Hong Kong. I expect 
to be meeting her at Bombay some time 
between February 18 and 23. It will be a 
delight to welcome her. 

The picture of the assassination of Gandhi 
has assumed clearer form in the local press 
during the last few days. The assassination 
leaves the people of Delhi—and of India gen- 
erally—aghast with grief, horror, and rage 
I conceive there may be some widespread 
realization that Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali is right 
in saying that all, by persisting in their atti- 
tude of fratricidal communal hatred, have 
participated spiritually in the perpetration 
of what they all recognize as a tragedy for 
their country. 

The old man was walking up to the veranda 
in the garden of Birla House in Albuquergue 
Road, New Delhi, where, as you know, he 
had been living the last several months, to 
conduct on January 30 his customary eve- 
ning prayer meeting. A neatly but oddly 
attired stranger, taking advantage of the old 
man’s faltering progress, suddenly produced 
a tiny French pistol and shot him four times. 
Gandhi's granddaughters, who were support- 
ing his frail stooped frame, continued to 
prop him for a moment, till his enfeebled 
body sagged under the shock and the loss of 
blood; the awe-stricken crowd surged for- 
ward; he was helped to his bed; and in about 
half an hour he was dead. 

The assassin, Narayan Vinayak Godse by 
name, a Mahratta by race, was pinioned by 
the bystanders (among whom the fiscal offi- 
cer of our embassy happened to be standing, 
next to the murderer) and he was handed 
over to the police. Now, the Indian Gov- 
ernment, working on the theory that a con- 
spiracy to murder Pandit Nehru and other 
leaders of the moderate faction of Hindu 
opinion as well is somehow implicated in 
the outrage, are investigating the antece- 
dents and affiliations of the killer. He has 
been a rabid Hindu communalist (one of the 
fanatic supporters of Hindu special privi- 
lege and the sectarian state, and implacahiy 
opposed to permitting the enjoyment of full 
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political and civil rights by members of the 
minorities, particularly the Moslems, against 
whose equally communal-minded Moslem 
League they are in embittered reaction) for 
over 9 years, the press claims, and is, or 
was till just now, secretary of the Poona sec- 
tion of the Hindu Mahasabha. That organi- 
zation and another known as RSSS (Rash- 
triya Swayam Svak Sangh—the Society of the 

y Devoted to the Nation) have not 
only become more and more violently out- 
spoken in their denunciations of the mod- 
erate policy pursued by the present govern- 
ment in the handling of the minority ques- 
tion and the Pakistan problem, but as well 
have actually been training their followers 
in the use of arms and inciting them to civil 
disorders. It is suspected that they have 
been conspiring against Nehru and the mcd- 
erates. 

It seems incredible to me that Gandhi and 
Nehru have been so negligently safeguarded. 
Perhaps this has been due to their personal 
indifference to safety; or their too confident 
trust in the loyalty of every part of the popu- 
lace, which had far too ready access to them; 
or an idealist’s pride in entrusting their 
safety to the sympathy of the people; or a 
touch of the vanity that glories in contact 
with the crowd; or a fatalistic acquiescence 
in karma which wondrously sustains and 
remorselessly destroys regardless of the de- 
serts of a man; or an egotistic reliance that 
the happy stars would always twinkle be- 
nignly; or a contemptuous rejection of police 
surveillance because by it they were reminded 
of their former subjection to the arm of the 
British Raj; or because the protection of the 
police recalled too sickeningly the fact that 
the despised former rulers had also had on 
occasion to resort to it. It is anyhow ap- 
parent that they did not recognize that the 
interest of the state and of the people as a 
whole, whose government they were striving 
to create and maintain, required them to 
submit to inconvenient surveillance. 

What will come as a result of this piece 
of pitiful folly? Gandhi's fast of last month 
shamed the people of Delhi into making a 
fresh effort to heal the gaping breach be- 
tween the Hindus and Moslems, if not be- 
tween the Dominions of India and Pakistan. 
His death—if the revulsion of popular feeling 
it has evoked against fanatic communalism 
sinks deeply into the conscience of this spir- 
itually receptive, reverential, and impression- 
able people—may yet be the vehicle of com- 
mon weal. It might utterly discredit com- 
munalistic extremes; the initial reaction 
seems to be that, and the Socialists under 
Jai Prakash Narain are making use of it al- 
ready, demanding the dismissal of a Maha- 
sabhaite Minister of Government, Dr. Mooker- 
jee. If it breaks the fatal attractiveness of 
communalism as a political force, it brings 
into nearer prospect than before intercom- 
munity and possibly even international har- 
mony in this disastrously partitioned sub- 
continent. In such case his death would 
bring about the final victory which I believe 
he strove for: attainment of self-govern- 
ment, achieved through nonviolence, the 
mode of self-control. 

The theme of his life and death is one 
that I fancy would have commended itself 
to treatment by the Greek tragedians. It 
fascinates me to conjecture how each might 
have approached it. I can imagine that the 
Aeschylus of the Prometheus might have 
taken as the theme of the tragedy tre tragic 
law in Gandhi's character which consisted 
in a too-lofty aspiration in moral judgment. 
Sophocles—if I may presume to deduce from 
his Antigone—might have found the tragic 
conflict in the two adversaries: the tolerant 
Gandhi, a believer in universal benevolence, 
and the narrowly “good” fanatic Godse, aware 
of the danger to his own dear truths which 
the broader vision of his opponent forces up. 
Euripides, I make bold to imagine, might 
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have worked the theme which Shaw is quoted 
as giving when he heard of the death: “It 
shows how dangerous it is to be too good.” 

I know that many consider him a saint, 
and I am sure that his old ashram near 
Ahmedabad, and perhaps other localities 
where he spent much time, will burgeon as 
shrines and he will become the deified figure 
in a cult, one of the many in the capacious 
fold of Hinduism. But I do not consider 
him a mystic, or indeed as a saint in any 
precise or high sense of the word; his object 
was in actuality not the pursuit of goodness 
for itself, or as the mortal’s duty to the Cre- 
ator, or as the means by which the soul ma- 
tures and the higher nature of man is pre- 
pared for its eternal destiny; it was political. 
He was a good man, though often, I think, 
catastrophically wrong in his identification 
of “good” in a political sense, for he surely 
must bear with Jinnah a part of the respon- 
sibility for the partition of India, and his 
errors of political judgment in 1959-42 weak- 
ened, factionalized, and narrowed the politi- 
cal outlook of the congress group which he 
dominated, depriving of its members of es- 
sential experience with political responsibility 
and paving the way for the rise of influence 
of socialism and communism in India among 
the working people, besides creating the most 
favorable occasions for Jinnah to claim and 
secure British support for Moslem commu- 
nalism which finally eventuated in the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan, 

Please give our good wishes to your family, 
and believe me, with affectionate and loyal 
interest, 

Yours sincerely, 
ANDREW. 





Social Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Malvina Lindsay which appeared in 
the Washington Post of March 4, 1948, 
entitled “Social Milestone,” with refer- 
ence to the status of unwed mothers. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that the 
United States is the most backward 
country, apparently, of all the countries 
in the world, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, concerning the care re- 
ceived by unwed mothers and illegiti- 
mate children. Every foreign: country, 
almost without exception, allows leave 
of absence all the way from 4 weeks be- 
fore childbirth to 4 weeks after child- 
birth, except in the United States. It 
is done in England, Russia, and all the 
Scandinavian countries. They did it in 
Germany and in South American coun- 
tries. I cannot too forcefully and em- 
phatically bring the subject to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

SOCIAL MILESTONE—UNWED MOTHERS’ STATUS 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


Several events indicate society is marking 
another milestone in its slowly enlightening 
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attitude toward unwed mothers and illegiti- 
mate children. 

One is the inclusion of unmarried women 
in the maternity leave benefits that Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER’s bill would grant to Federal 
workers. Another is the movement in this 
country toward antishame legislation that 
would remove references to illegitimacy from 
birth certificates. Still another is the new 
concern of today’s social workers with the 
problems of unmarried fathers. 

It is easy to imagine the amazement of 
Hester Prynne, of the Scarlet Letter, to these 
happenings. In fact, “unfortunate” girls of 
even a few decades ago might find incredible 
the support physicians and social welfare au- 
thorities gave at the hearing on the Langer 
bill to the inclusion of unmarried mothers 
in maternity benefits. 

This provision of course has stirred up 
some dispute. Some legislators and execu- 
tives fear it would encourage illegitimate 
child-bearing by Government employees who 
come from environments of lax moral stand- 
ards. Also, the traditional feeling that so- 
ciety should be stern with the moral trans- 
gressor—especially if a woman, and especially 
if she gets caught—still has a strong grip. 

However, as social workers point out, the 
child is the chief concern of society, and the 
unmarried mother has far greater financial 
difficulty than the married one in giving a 
baby the right start in life. The unmarried 
mother must also as ¢ rule support her child 
unaided. 

A precedent for not limiting maternity 
benefits was set by the International Labor 
Organization in 1919 when it adopted as its 
third convention the advocacy of maternity 
leave with pay for all women workers in in- 
dustry and commerce, 

The increase in illegitimacy in recent 
years, both in this country and Europe, 
makes the social problem of the child born 
out of wedlock more compelling. Around 
100,000 illegitimate babies are being born 
annually in the United States. War's up- 
sets have had much to do with this. Brit- 
ain reports 1 birth in 10 illegitimate. On 
the European Continent the rate is gener- 
ally higher. In countries that lost heavily 
in manpower, as Germany, the number of 
women left with children to rear is so great 
that the line of distinction between mar- 
ried and unmarried widows often becomes 
faint. 

The International Council of Women has 
called for world agreements to safeguard 
the interests of the vast number of illegiti- 
mate children throughout the world. In 
this country there is growing realization 
that society in its zeal to punish the mother 
has denied the child a fair chance in life 

Chief progress in viewpoint has taken 
place in two fields, legislation and social 
work. Nine States now issue birth certifi- 
cates that do not stigmatize a child as ille- 
gitimate. The National Association of 
Women Lawyers is trying to get such legis- 
lation extended. The United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is urging communities to give 
more aid to unmarried mothers and has 
suggested a program of action. 

Both the Bureau and social workers gen- 
erally are urging a more understanding ap- 
proach to the unmarried father. From ig- 
noring his guilt, as in early days, the tend- 
ency developed to regard him as proper sub- 
ject for shotgun discipline. Now, however, 
instead of being made to feel like a crimi- 
nal his voluntary cooperation is sought in 
solving the problem the best way for all 
concerned. Some authorities on the prob- 
lem of illegitimacy are advocating special 
training of men social workers to serve as 
counselors for unmarried fathers. 

But human attitudes toward breakers of 
moral convention have lagged behind le3- 
islative and sociological progress. In many 

















communities the nameless child and the un- 
wed mother are still pariahs. While such 
deep-seated feeling is not likely to change 
quickly, yet the path of modern Hester 
Prynnes and their Pearls—even those of Ar- 
thur Dimmesdales—will be made easier by 
the economic opportunity and psychological 
understanding now coming their way. 





Josephus Daniels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD the 
address delivered at the funeral of the 
late Josephus Daniels by Bishop W. W. 
Peele, and editorials on the life of Mr. 
Daniels. 

The address by Bishop Peele and the 
editorials express in some degree the 
high mark achieved by the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels during his rich and full 
life as an editor, cabinet member, diplo- 
mat, churchman, author, historian, and 
defender of human rights. They also re- 
flect the position of high regard and gen- 
uine affection he held in the hearts of 
people everywhere. 

He is described as one of the greatest 
individual influences for good in North 
Carolina, « great Southerner, a forth- 
right American, a courageous elder 
statesman, and a distinguished editor 
with strong and unshakable convictions. 

North Carolina, the South, and the Na- 
tion have lost a great and noble citizen, 
whose long active career adds richly to 
the history of North Carolina and the 
Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE HONORABLE JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
(By Bishop W. W. Peele) 


While I was sitting in the lobby of the 
hotel in Rocky Mount on Thursday after- 
noon reading the afternoon paper which car- 
ried the account of the death of Mr. Daniels, 
there came by a man of middle life who had 
every mark of a hard working man. He 
paused, glanced at the paper in my hand, 
and asked, “Is Mr. Daniels dead?” I replied, 
“Yes, he is gone.” “He was one good man,” 
spoke the man as he walked slowly away, 
every step showing signs of loss and sadness. 

A few minutes later I sat in the station 
waiting to take the train to Richmond. My 
newspaper Was on the seat by my side. There 
passed a Negro who was working in and 
around the station. “Boss, may I take a look 
at your paper?” he asked. “Certainly,” I 
replied. After a moment he laid it down 
gently on the seat by me and said, “He was 
sho a good man.” And as he walked slowly 
away, I heard him say, “I just wanted to get 
one more look at Mr. Joe.” I wanted to call 
him back and ask more about his deep in- 
terest in Mr. Daniels, but I felt that he needed 
to be alone in quietness and think of what 
had taken place not only to him but to all 
North Carolinians irrespective of race, color, 
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political, or church affiliations. “He was a 
good man,” so say we all. 

Josephus Daniels was born in Washington, 
N. C., on May 18, 1862, and died at his home, 
“Wakestone,” in Raleigh, N. C., at 1:20 p. m. 
on Thursday, January 15, 1948. He was past 
the 85-year mark. That seems a rather long 
span for one life, but when we consider what 
achievements are compressed into those 85 
years the wonder is how so much was done 
in so short a time. In all my life I think 
I have never seen another man who could do 
so many things so well. Most people touch 
their generation at only one point. They 
serve in one field of service. Mr. Daniels had 
many angles to his life and touched his gen- 
eration at many places and was master in 
each area of service. His achievements were 
8s. numerous and his attainments so great 
and manifold that space and time will not 
permit a complete statement. In all these 
achievements the personal qualities of the 
man were the determining factors. The 
thoroughness with which he did each task, 
the genial spirit, the wholesome optimism, 
the winsome attitude—all radiated from his 
conduct. It is safe to say that North Caro- 
lina has never produced another man who 
served in so many important capacities and 
along sO many constructive lines. He was a 
most distinguished editor and publisher; 
exerted so great an influence as a pcpular 
lecturer and author. He was an effective 
moral reformer; a dynamic political leader; 
a trusted statesman; a successful Ambassa- 
dor; a world citizen; a devoted and loyal 
churchman; the first citizen of his beloved 
Carolina and the Southland; an honored 
father and husband. Did ever so many op- 
portunities for distinguished service come 
to any other man? Was any other man 
among us so well prepared and so willing 
to use these opportunities as was Mr. 
Daniels? He was indeed a most unusual 
man whose gifts and graces were recognized 
and utilized near and far. His life was a 
life of excellences—and whatsoever is excel- 
lent is eternal. He was calmest when under 
greatest pressure. He could bring to bear 
rpon his task the power of an “undivided 
mind,” and he could “toil terribly.” 

There is no need to enlarge upon the 
superlative contributions of this gifted man, 
particularly in Edenton Street Church where 
he was long a devoted member, or in North 
Carolina where he was known and loved by 
the multiplied thousands. I should like, 
however, to make brief reference to at least 
three marks of this distinguished friend of 
ours. 

The first observation is this: Mr. Daniels 
loved people. He never allowed any honor, 
great or small, to separate him from the 
masses of the people. His first thought 
seemed always to be for the rank and file, 
the average man, the teeming masses. AS 
Secretary of the Navy, his principal concern 
was not for the officers but for the enlisted 
men. 

He was personally always at home with 
all classes of people. Whether with the 
President of the United States—any Presi- 
dent—or the Cabinet, or ambassadors, Sen- 
ators or Congressmen, or whether in the 
rural sections of North Carolina with “Old 
Codger,” he was equally himself—poised, 
charming, always stimulating and_re- 
freshing. 

When he built his home some years ago 
next to the Methodist orphanagé he said 
that he chose this location to be in the 
high society of the children there, all of 
whom were so dear to him. 

Not only did he love people, but, needless 
to add, people loved him. Former President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt always referred to 
him as “Chief,” and it is reported that mem- 
bers of the staff of the paper he edited af- 
fectionately knew him as “The Old Man.” 
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If, as Emerson insists, the two major ele- 
ments of friendship are sincerity and ten- 
derness, Mr. Daniels met this test. He knew 
how to be a friend, and with great sincerity 
and tenderness he demonstrated this again 
and again. Rugged though his character 
was, he could be as gentle as a child. 

Early in his life it was realized that when 
Josephus Daniels took a stand on a ques- 
tion, he intended to defend his position 
against all comers, regardless of what his 
position might mean to friend or foe. Nor 
did the unpopularity of any proposed action 
deter him for one moment from the course 
his head and heart dictated. Wovld that 
we had today more men, particularly in 
public life, with such convictions and with 
the moral courage to stand by their 
convictions. 

Last but not the least of the marks I shall 
mention is that Mr. Daniels was in the 
truest sense a great churchman. His faith 
was firmly founded in the cutcome of good 
and right. He truly believed that right 
would triumph. Never narrow in his views, 
he loved his church and was loyal to it to 
his dying day. He could properly have been 
called the “lay delegate at large of North 
Carolina Methodism.” He was honored by 
his church in many ways. He was elected 
as a delegate to several general conferences 
and was looking wistfully forward to the 
next general conference in Boston to which 
he had been elected. 

Probably his valedictory as a churchman— 
certainly so far as his public appearances 
were concerned—was given at the recent 
session of the North Carolina conference at 
Elizabeth City. He had been asked by the 
presiding bishop to address the class of young 
ministers being received into the conference. 
He said that the invitation humbled him, 
but that he considered it the greatest honor 
that had ever come to him in his life. He 
was, perhaps, the only layman in the confer- 
ence ever to have been invited to speak on a 
similar cccasion. 

The timely and helpful counsel that he 
gave on that occasion will be long remem- 
bered by all who heard him speak. The 
address, which was widely carried in State 
papers, was in a sense an autobiography of 
his own life. He told the young ministers: 
“Don't be afraid * * * I bid you cast 
out all fears as you go forth as pastors of 
people needing a courage that will inspire 
faith in today and all the tomorrows.” 

Pursuing his theme, he admonished them: 
“Don’t be afraid to ring out clear and true 
for unpopular causes even if it cuts across 
the views and interests of some members of 
your church. 

“Don't be afraid to tell your board of 
stewards and your congregation that you 
have come to call sinners to repentance, to 
comfort the bereaved, to give cheer to the 
poor, to minister to the sick, to touch the 
lives of those needing the help of the 
Gospel. * * o™ 

These memorable words of his will long 
live in human hearts because they were 
spoken by one who himself incarnated their 
truth in his own life. 

I am sure that Mr. Daniels would not 
have me conclude these brief remarks with- 
out paying fitting tribute to her who went 
by his side, ministering and encouraging him 
at all times as only a faithful and devoted 
wife can do. She has preceded him to 
heaven, but there she awaited his coming 
until now they are together again. Mrs. 
Daniels was all that a good wife ought to be 
and what he achieved is due in large meas- 
ure to the qualities of her own life. 

How shall I conclude? As a friend and 
former pastor of Mr. Daniels, I might go on 
and on in speaking of his many virtues. 
But though my heart prompts me to keep 
speaking, my mind tells me I must stop. 
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Let me but add that Josephus Daniels is not 
dead. “He came to a stream which had no 
bridge and leaped across.” He still lives; 
he lives as a rich memory in the lives of all 
who knew him; he lives in the land that 
Christ has gone to prepare for the faith- 
ful; he lives—and he must continue to live— 
in your heart and mine, stimulating us to 
follow his example of heroic courage and 
unswerving faith in God, that the better 
world for which we all pray and to which we 
wistfully look forward may be hastened in 
its coming. 


“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee; 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 


oe 


[From the Atlanta Constitution] 
THE GREATEST SOUTHERNER 


One of the great lights of human rights, 
of high integrity, and tremendous courage 
went out yesterday in Raleigh, N. C., when 
Josephus Daniels died. 

It could be said of him, before his last 
breath, that he was the greatest living 
southerner. He had earned that title by ac- 
complishments which raised him high above 
the doers of average deeds. 

He was one of the sweetest persons who 
ever lived; gentle and kind, a Christian gen- 
tleman in the fullest sense of the word, 
abhoring profanity and drink. Hence it was 
that those who chose to fight him always were 
surprised to find themselves up against a 
bare-knuckle battler who never wearied in 
the fray. His last great appearance was at 
Warm Springs, Ga., where he spoke at the 
dedication of the Little White House and 
grounds as a State park. He spoke for a living 
democracy, unafraid and never apologetic. 
His was the one inspiring voice raised on that 
great day. 

He was a newspaper man most of his life, 
and he was almost 86 when the final call 
came for him. He had known Grover Cleve- 
land, having worked in Washington as a clerk 
during the Cleveland administrations. Since 
that time every Democratic President had 
called on the fighting North Carolinian for 
service. Woodrew Wilson made him Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Navy Department 
safely escorted more than 2,000,000 soldiers 
overseas and spent $4,000,000,000 without 
criticism under his guidance. His assistant 
during that period was a young man named 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Daniels loved him 
as a son. To Roosevelt, Daniels was always 
“Chief.” 

President Roosevelt appointed him Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, and he brought about a 
great improvement in relations between the 
two countries and surprised the Mexicans by 
siding with them in the oil disputes with the 
American companies, 

He returned from the Mexican post to be- 
come again the active and crusading editor of 
the always aggressive paper, the News and 
Observer. In his eighties he began writing, 
using a stubby pencil, his memoirs, and three 
voluminous and valuable contributions to 
American history appeared before his death. 
A fourth is believed ready. 

He was the conscience of North Carolina, 
and it was Daniels as much as any man who 
gave North Carolina’s schools, roads, and po- 
litical system a standard above that of the 
other Southern States. A fearless champion 
of people’s rights, he never doubted the 
destiny of the Democratic Party to be the 
people’s party, and he supported it always, 
as better able to serve the people than any- 
thing the Republican Party could produce. 

Son of a Confederate soldier, he lived a life 
rich in deed, in charity, accomplishment, and 
service, and in death a whole region sorrows 
and wonders who will take his place in the 


forefront of those who never weary and who 
are never afraid to stand forth for the right. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch ] 
A GREAT SOUTHERNER PASSES 


A notable southerner, a forthright Ameri- 
can, has passed in the death of Josephus 
Daniels. He was distinguished in several 
ways—in achievement, in intellectual vigor, 
in loyalty to his ideals, and in complete 
integrity. 

Mr. Daniels was called the greatest living 
southerner in his latter years. He had 
served as Secretary of the Navy under Wood- 
row Wilson during the First World War and 
as Ambassador to Mexico under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Furthermore, as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Raleigh News and Observer, he 
stood for the sort of independent and cou- 
rageous journalism that is admired through- 
out the profession and the Nation. 

As a man of strong and unshakable con- 
victions, Mr. Daniels believed in certain poli- 
cies and principles with which many of his 
readers may have disagreed. He was, for ex- 
ample, a prohibitionist and he regarded the 
North Carolina ABC system as a blot on the 
fair name of Tarheelia. Invariably he re- 
ferred on the editorial page of the News and 
Observer to the letters “ABC” as standing for 
“alcohol brutalizes consumers.” There was 
no more chance of Josephus Daniels’ chang- 
ing his mind on this subject than there was 
of his coming around to the notion that 
maybe somewhere, somehow, the Republican 
Party might manage to present one or two 
worth-while ideas, or just as he opposed the 
sale of alcohol at all times and under all 
circumstances, he was dead against all argu- 
ments on behalf of a two-party system in the 
South. The Democratic Party, in which he 
had been reared, was good enough for him, 
and he was not interested in efforts to weaken 
its control anywhere, any time. 

Similarly, Mr. Daniels was ruggedly unin- 
hibited in the presence of the powerful finan- 
cial interests of North Carolina. He attacked 
them with gloves off in his editorials when- 
ever the spirit moved him, and he was moved 
with considerable frequency. 

But while he made enemies of a sort 
with his slashing criticisms, even his vic- 
tims admired the utter fearlessness with 
which he invariably expressed himself. 
When, as Secretary of the Navy, he is- 
sued his famous ban against officers’ serv- 
ing liquor on board naval vessels, the coun- 
try rang with ridicule and sarcasm. The 
Navy was to be reared on grape juice.” 
“The Navy was being run by an old maid 
who would have its personnel play ring- 
around-the-rosey,” etc., etc. But time has 
shown that Secretary Daniels was right, and 
his order is in force to this day. It was a 
single example of many which might be cited 
to show that when he made up his mind, his 
mind was made up, and no sneers, jibes, or 
criticisms could make him change it. 

Those with whom Mr. Daniels disagreed 
not only were impressed with his sincerity, 
but those who knew him personally and who 
understood the warmth and generosity of his 
nature invariably loved him. They loved 
him for his utterly disarming simplicity, his 
unselfishness, his devotion to his family and 
his friends. Despite his rugged character, 
he could be as gentle as a child. 

His approachability and his homespun 
manner were strongly appealing. The peo- 
ple of Mexico knew instinctively that he 
was their friend, although he couldn’t speak 
Spanish. He was one of our most successful 
Mexican Ambassadors. 

Desipte his 85 years, he was more active 
than most men half his age. He edited the 
News and Observer, writing the editorials 
in longhand, for he never mastered the key- 
board of a typewriter. He was in demand 


for public appearances all over North Caro- 


‘ hand, And sometimes he was cruel. 
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lina, to say nothing of the rest of the coun- 
try. He was spending what was laughingly 
called his spare time writing a multi- 
volume series of memoirs, five volumes of 
which have appeared. 

On his last visit to Richmond late in De- 
cember, he appeared physically and mentally 
vigorous. He was here for the wedding of 
an attractive young relative, and he had 
expected that at least two of his sons would 
also be here. But none of the sons were able 
to come, and the father said, with that 
famous twinkle in his eye, “It looks as if I 
am the only member of the family who is 
young enough to make this trip.” 

Therein, as a matter of fact, lay the secret 
of much of Josephus Daniels’ greatness. His 
was an ever-youthful, an ever-questioning 
spirit. He never discarded an idea because 
it was new. In his life and character were 
exemplified the intellectual adventuring the 
democratic pioneering, and the spiritual in- 
tegrity that have gone into the making of 
a greater North Carolina, a greater South, and 
a greater Nation. His was a career to be 
remembered and cherished by those who 
come after. 


—— 


[From the High Point (N. C.) Enterprise] 
THE STATE HAS LOST HER GREATEST CITIZEN 


Josephus Daniels was the greatest indi- 
vidual influence for the good of North Caro- 
lina that the State has ever known, 

That statement is not made lightly. We 
make it only after the most careful consider- 
ation. As great as is our personal grief that 
Mr. Daniels is dead, this editorial is not dic- 
tated by emotion or written through tears; it 
is based on what we have seen with our eyes 
and heard with our ears during the last quar- 
ter of a century, and upon the history of Mr. 
Daniels’ activities before our time. 

Over the Nation and over the world he may 
have been best known as a statesman, a dip- 
lomat, and a partisan politician of the high- 
est order. But it was as a newspaperman, a 
fighting editor, and a youthful liberal until 
death took him at 85 that North Carolina 
knew him best. And it is his North Carolina 
newspaper career that leaves no alternative 
when one seeks to evaluate individual con- 
tributions to the welfare of the State. His 
led all the rest. 

Others may have done more for North Car- 
olina in various fields, among them religion, 
education, health, racial and industrial re- 
lations. Others may have done more in the 
promotion of clean government and in fight- 
ing the cause of the little man, though none 
now come to mind. But the total of contri- 
butions toward a better North Carolina made 
by no other individual in the history of the 
State equals his. 

Why does North Carolina have what in all 
probability is the cleanest government of any 
State in the Union, and one which ranks high 
in efficiency? Is it because we are better than 
other people, or more careful in our selection 
of public servants? Of course not. There 
may be several contributing factors to that 
condition, but the greatest of them all has 
been Josephus Daniels and the Raleigh News 
and Observer. In his zeal and the zeal of his 
paper he has upon occasion done injustice 
to individuals. But more than anything else 
that zeal has been responsible for the better 
government of our State. 

In his all-out fight for the rights of the 
little fellow, it is true that on occasion he hit 
below the belt. As he himself once said, when 
in a fight he used whatever weapon was at 
But let 
it never be forgotten for whom, and for what 
cause, he constantly fought. 

Many a time we have disagreed with 
Josephus Daniels and stated that disagree- 
ment as vigorously as we knew how. On oc- 
casion he has come around to our way of 
thinking when facts and developments bore 
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out the contentions of those of us.on the 
other side. Much more frequently have we 
been forced to come around to his side. But 
however confident we may have been at the 
time that we were right and he was wrong, 
there has never been a moment that we did 
not know he was governed by the best of 
motives and the most sincere convictions. 

And now the “Old Man”—North Carolina’s 
finest citizen and most courageous editor and 
publisher—is dead. To his four sons— 
especially the three now connected with the 
paper—falls the task of running that semi- 
public institution which the News and Ob- 
server has become. In the years ahead they 
probably will make some changes. Gradual 
changes in typography, for instance, for that 
is one of the few fields in which Mr. Daniels 
was not progressively modern. But as a 
citizen of North Carolina and a small part 
of the State’s journalism—as one of the 
thousands who feel a partial ownership in 
Mr. Daniels’ newspaper—this we beg of them: 

Hold tightly and forever to the traditions 
the Old Man left us all. 


[From the Kinston Daily Free Press] 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


The distinguished editor of the Raleigh 
News and Observer—the man who refused to 
grow old in spite of his 85 years—Josephus 
Daniels has laid down his pen for the last 
time and answered the call—‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 

It is hard to realize that this good man will 
be heard no more and that we will read no 
more from his facile pen advocacies of 
morality and upright living. 

Josephus Daniels was a statesman, a leader 
of men. He exemplified the milk of human 
kindness toward his fellowmen. As Secretary 
of the Navy he achieved much. He abolished 
the liqucr canteen on board ship. He recog- 
nized the rights of the enlisted men and gave 
them an opportunity to improve their status. 
As Ambassador to Mexico he was known as 
the good neighbor, But in his own estimate 
he was a journalist first. He honored the 
profession, not that he agreed with his fel- 
lowmen or that they agreed with him always, 
but all who knew him respected him because 
he had the courage of his convictions. They 
knew what he stocd for, and his editorial 
advocacies were genuine expressions of his 
deep convictions. 

Josephus Daniels began his newspaper 
career as an 18-year-old boy, editing a weekly 
paper in Wilson, N. C. At 19 he and his 
brother edited a weekly in Kinston which 
was the forerunner of the Free Press. He 
went to Raleigh in the early nineties of the 
last century. In 1894 he bought the News 
and Observer. It was then a struggling paper 
of 2,000 circulation. Its circulation today ap- 
proaches 100,000. 

In his personal life he practiced what he 
preached. He did not use tobacco nor alco- 
holic beverages. He was a consistent advo- 
cate of temperance. In politics his loyalty 
to the Democratic Party was never ques- 
tioncu. 

North Carolina has lost a great Christian 
citizen. State and national journalism have 
lost an honorable exponent. Indeed it is 
hard to think that no more will we have the 
privilege of seeing the congenial smile and 
grasping the firm handshake of this good 
man and fellow scribe. There is sadness in 
the newspaper offices of North Carolina and 
in the hearts of the editors and publishers. 
They share with the sons and loved ones of 
this distinguished and beloved man a sorrow 
that is genuine and sincere. 


[From the New York Times] 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Americans whose adult memories go back 
to the First World War will find it hard to 
believe that Josephus Daniels was in his 
eighty-sixth year when death came to him 
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yesterday. Their picture of him was formed 
when he was President Wilson's Secretary of 
the Navy, and this picture stuck—a shrewd, 
kindly man with smiling wrinkles about the 
eyes, wearing a wrinkled suit, a flowing bow 
tie and a slouch hat; a man out of an older 
and more rural America who was entirely at 
home in this new America. His critics poked 
fun at him and some denounced him because 
he took beer and wine out of the fighting 
ships, because he changed “port” and “star- 
board” to “left” and “right,” and because he 
was concerned about the common sailor. 
But when war came, in 1917, the Daniels Navy 
was found to be in grand fighting trim. H> 
was similarly assailed in 1933, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent him as Ambassador to 
Mexico, but he made warm friends down there 
and was a principal architect of the existing 
firm structure of good over-the-border rela- 
tions 

He called himself a sort of “managing edi- 
tor of the Navy,” and was at heart a news- 
paperman all his working life. He first 
smelled ink when he was 12, and by getting 
up early, working late and publishing the 
truth as he saw it, he made the Raleigh News 
and Observer not only a power but a property. 
Like his friend, the late William Jennings 
Bryan, he was a prohibitionist. His deep 
religious faith gave him serenity. 

His life spanned part of a civil war and 
two great world conflicts. It linked the 
present with the best qualities of the past. 
He was a distinguished statesman and a 
notable editor, but above all he was a home- 
spun, lovable, profoundly sincere American 
of a type we greatly need today and can’t 
always seem to find. 





Senator Taft’s Reply to a Washington 
Daily News Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter appearing on the edi- 
torial page of today’s Washington Daily 
News, written by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. TaFT] in reply to an editorial which 
had appeared in that newspaper on 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR TAFT REPLIES TO OUR EDITORIAL 


On Tuesday, you published an editorial, 
“Tart as a Prophet,” in which you criticized 
my statement that I had no information 
which leads me to think that the Russians 
contemplate military aggression at this time 
any more than during the past 2 years. 

In that editorial you quote some things I 
am supposed to have said. These quotations, 
as far as I can judge, are taken from a libel- 
ous pamphlet published by Mr. Marvin Har- 
rison as part of the CIO-PAC campaign 
against my reelection in Ohio in 1944. In 
particular, you say: “On February 16, 1941, 
he said: ‘It is simply fantastic to suppose 
there is any danger of an attack on the 
United States by Japan.’” 

I never made any such statement at any 
time, and the Scripps-Howard editor in 
Cleveland was present when I denied it be- 
fore the Cleveland City Club where it is 
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suggested that the statement was made. I 
never ventured to predict anything regard- 
ing the far eastern situation, because I 
had no information and the administration 
never gave any to Congress. 

In the other 1941 quotations, I was dis- 
cussing the question whether we should 
enter the war against Germany of our own 
volition. It was then alleged that the Ger- 
mans would attack the United States, and 
I pointed out that invasion of the United 
States by the German Army was almost an 
impossible undertaking with the American 
Navy in control of the Atlantic. Do, you 
question that judgment? 

In August and September 1941, after the 
entrance of Russia into the war, I pointed 
out that there was much less danger to us 
than there was in 1940 when the German 
blitz over England threatened the destruc- 
tion of that country. Do you question the 
correctness of that conclusion? As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think President Roose- 
velt himself would ever have urged our en- 
tering the European War if we had not been 
attacked by Japan. Your entire criticism 
is really based on the February 16 statement 
which is not true. I may say that some- 
one gave the New York Times the same in- 
formation, but they had the courtesy to 
inquire whether the statement was true be- 
fore making any use of it. 

As to my general statement regarding the 
threat of Russian military aggression, I do 
not see how anyone can question the fact 
that “we have to work on the theory that 
there is going to be peace.” If we conformed 
all our legislative actions today to the theory 
that the Russians are contemplating imme- 
diate military aggression at this time, the 
Marshall plan would make no sense. All 
of our domestic policies must be based on at 
least the hope that there will be peace. 

Whether we hope and expect peace or not, 
we should, of course, have a military force 
completely adequate to secure the safety 
of this country, even if the chance of war 
is only one in a thousand. Your editors are 
well aware of the fact that I have advocated 
a much stronger Air Corps, because I believe 
that the only possible defense is a complete 
domination of the air such as we had over 
Germany and Japan at the end of the war. 
What I am opposed to is the stirring up of 
people to wild excitement through deliber- 
ately simulated Government propaganda, 
which produces no real results, instead of 
going quietly about the practical business 
of making it possible for this country to 
remain a free country in a free world. 

ROBERT A. TAFT. 





The Nuremberg Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from Mr. E. C. 
Deane, a citizen of Arkansas, who for 
the past 15 months has been associated 
in the Nuremberg trials in Germany. He 
writes at some length cOmmenting on 
the manner in which the trials have 
been conducted. I believe this informa- 
tion is of particular interest to Members 
of the Senate, and I ask that the letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NUREMBERG, GERMANY, 
February 28, 1948. 
Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Thinking that 
perhaps you will be interested in the 
thoughts of an Arkansas citizen upon the 
Nuremberg trials, particularly in view of the 
conflicting and somewhat inaccurate news 
reports which have come out of Nuremberg 
and Frankfurt-on-the-Main within the ‘past 
several days, I am taking the liberty of mak- 
ing you a brief report on what I know. 

I have spent, since November 1945 a total 
of 15 months participating in the trials at 
Nuremberg, and consider that I am as quali- 
fied as any man to see these trials in their 
true light. 

Charges that the trials are being conducted 
in an unfair manner are ridiculouc. Every 
American here, so far as I have ever been 
able to determine, is intent upon giving the 
defendants a fair, completely honest trial, 
and this goes for the prosecution as well as 
the tribunals sitting in judgment. 

That an accused man must not be punished 
until proved guilty beyond all reasonable 
doubt, and that the burden of proof must at 
all times lie with the prosecution, have not 
been forgotten at Nuremberg. 

Charges of unfairness here are insulting 
to the integrity and decency and American- 
ism of a good many of us, who as soldiers of 
our Nation helped in one way or another to 
free the world of Hitler’s tyranny, and who 
since the end of the war have diligently 
worked at our occupation assignments in a 
manner to reflect credit upon our Nation 
and upon the principles of justice for which 
America stands, 

Having no better accusation to cast in 
seeking to discredit these trials and the 
Americans participating in them, some indi- 
viduals in the United States, including at 
least one Congressman, have lately dragged 
out the old red herring and cried “commu- 
nistic doings.” So far as I know, this brand 
fits none of my acquaintances here. And, I 
might add, among my acquaintances here 
are Jim McHaney and Baucom Fulkerson, 
both of Little Rock. I could run through a 
long list of Americans at the Nuremberg 
trials with similar backgrounds, traditions, 
and sense of justice. We would be com- 
pletely out of place in a project tinged with 
red. 

My chief, Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, who 
has been engaged tn war crimes prosecution 
matters since he joined Mr. Justice Jackson’s 
staff in June 1945, has also been criticized 
lately. Among the more ridiculous and slan- 
derous charges made against him have 
been those of an Iowa judge, recently de- 
parted from Nuremberg, who accused the gen- 
eral of withholding evidence. This judge, 
incidentally, participated in a judgment 
which sent eight German generals to prison, 
two of them for life terms. This judge then 
turned squarely about face, once the sen- 
tences were pronounced, and gave an inter- 
view to the Chicago Tribune saying, among 
other things, “justice has been denied.” 
This is, indeed, an amazing change of face for 
a man in high judicial position, particularly 
since he had full opportunity—and, I think, 
responsibility—to state his thoughts in a 
dissenting opinion when the judgment was 
rendered. 

There are certain unavoidable conditions 
in Germany, and no one will deny the fact, 
which work to the disadvantage of all of us 
here who are seeking to bring German war 
criminals to justice. Believe me, every effort 
is made by the United States Army and by us 
civilian employees of the Army, to afford the 
German defense every facility which will en- 


able defense counsel to protect the interest 
of their clients to the fullest. 

As Americans, we take pride in conducting 
Nuremberg affairs in a democratic manner, 
because that is the only way in which we 
know how to act, and besides, we hope by our 
example to show the Germans a way of jus- 
tice with which so few of them are familiar. 

I am sending letters on this subject to 
Senator FULBRIGHT and Congressman HakRRISs, 
thinking that perhaps they will also be in- 
terested in knowing the feelings of an 
Arkansas observer at the Nuremberg trials. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. DEANE. 

Et Dorapbo, Ark. 


Subsidies for Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who sees the danger in prolonged and in- 
creased attempts to establish a national 
housing policy, subsidized by the Federal 
Government, I wish to include an edi- 
torial taken from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of March 17: 


SUBSIDIES FOR HOUSING 


Anyone who has been hopeful of an early 
end to the innumerable Federal subsidies of 
the past two decades had better take a look 
at the report just made by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Housing. It can 
have no other meaning than that the Gov- 
ernment should commit itself to domestic 
grants-in-aid reaching far into the future. 

This committee has patently had the serv- 
ices of a master of semantics. It talks about 
establishing a firm national housing policy 
that the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be used to provide the aids needed 
to achieve decent homes for all American 
families. ‘ 

That sounds well. Who doesn’t want a 
decent house to live in? Who wouldn't like 
to see all his fellow citizens decently housed? 
But why is it more a matter of Government 
obligation to house the people according to 
predetermined standards than to provide 
them with ample food and decent clothing? 
And how about the little matter of decent 
employment for everybody? 

We submit that there is no more obliga- 
tion on the Government in the one case than 
in any of the others. None, that is, unless 
our people are to accept a coliectivist econ- 
omy as its form of social organization and to 
endow the Central Government with all the 
powers it will require to establish and main- 
tain such an order. 

This committee sets forth a program skill- 
fully designed to make as many emotional ap- 
peals as can be bundled up in it. Slum 
clearance is included at the rate of $2 from 
the Federal Treasury to every $1 from a local 
government. It proposes a special effort to 
provide houses for paralyzed war veterans, 
who should, of course, be well taken care of 
outside of any grandiose housing program. 

So long as the Government subsidizes spe- 
cial objectives it will distort the national 
economy, rendering it necessary to extend its 
subsidy practices to more and more areas of 
the country’s life. The price-inflationary ef- 
fect of Government subsidies is only one of 
their vicious aspects and not even the worst 
of these. The first and fatal objection to 
them is that they need only be carried far 
enough to make a free society impossible. 
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The Late Nikola D. Petkov, Bulgarian 
Democratic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, during 
the trip last summer to Europe of the 
joint Senate and House committee, of 
which I had the honor to be co-chair- 
man, we had occasion to see first-hand 
some of the shocking events that tran- 
spired behind the so-called iron curtain 
in the satellite countries. 

We arrived in Bulgaria within about 
a week after the Bulgarian democratic 
leader, Nikola Petkov, was executed by 
hanging in the Sofia jail. The Petkov 
hanging was one of a series of events of 
which we received knowledge first-hand, 
and naturally gave rise in our minds to 
the question of what sort of patriots 
these men were in the different “curtain 
countries,’ who were being so ruthlessly 
liquidated. F 

Upon my return, I immediately made 
inquiry, through reliable channels, as to 
Mr. Petkov’s background and the story 
of his life. 


I have just received a memorandum 
which comes to me from completely re- 
liable sources, and which is such an im- 
portant contribution to this whole dis- 
tressing situation that We are now seeing 
repeated almost daily, that I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert it in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE LATE NIKOLA D. PETKOV, BULGARIAK 
DEMOCRATIC LEADER 

Shortly after midnight on September 23, 
1947, Nikola D. Petkov, leader of the Bulgarian 
opposition Agrarian Party, was executed by 
hanging in the Sofia jail. As the leader of 
the largest and most influential political 
organization in Bulgaria, Petkov was one of 
the chief creators of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment which executed him. Unbiased obser- 
vers are agreed that there has seldom been 
a more flagrant case of judicial murder by 
Communists than that of Nikola Petkov. 
Public opinion throughout the non-Com- 
munist world was aroused and shocked by the 
verdict, many leftist fellow-travelers were 
robbed of their illusions, and even Com- 
munists were placed on the defensive by this 
complete disregard of objective justice and 
the severity of the sentence. 

Nikola Petkov, born in Sofia in 1898 of a 
family prominent in Bulgarian politics, was 
the most outstanding democratic personality 
Bulgaria has produced in recent years. A 
man of great moral and physical courage as 
well as of high principles, he was one of the 
few people in that part of Europe who could 
be regarded as a believer in true democracy 
and in the western concepts of democratic 
freedoms. Contrary to the allegations of the 
present Bulgarian regime, Mr. Petkov had a 
long history of opposition to totalitarianism, 
whether from the right or from the left. He 
was an early member of the Bulgarian 
Agrarian Union, an essentially peasant or- 
ganization, and after having graduated from 
the University of Paris, joined the Buigarian 
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Agrarian Government of Alexander Stam- 
poliisky in 1923. Following the overthrow 
of that Government by a rightest coup d'etat 
in which the present Minister of Electrifica- 
tion and ex-Foreign Minister Kimon Georgiev 
participated, and during which Mr. Petkov’'s 
brother was assassinated, Petkov became an 
increasingly more important member of the 
left wing of the Agrarian Party. This wing 
stood for close friendship with the U.S. S. R. 
and for the widest measures of democracy. 
During the German domination of Bulgaria 
Petkov was repeatedly interned, but during 
the waning period of German control he was 
prominent as one of the founders of the first 
Fatherland Front Government, which orig- 
inally consisted of Agrarians, Social Demo- 
crats, Zvenos, and Communists. A member 
of the first postwar cabinet, he was one of 
those who signed the armistice agreement 
with the Allies in Moscow on October 28, 
1944. Later, having become convinced that 
the Communists were bent on securing the 
domination of the Fatherland Front coalition, 
Mr. Petkov led his party into opposition. In 
the election of November 1946, in coalition 
with the Social Democrats, his party man- 
aged to poll a million and a quarter votes 
and won 101 seats in Parliament, in spite of 
nearly every type of intimidation, violence, 
and fraud by the Communists to influence 
the results. As editor of the largest Bul- 
garian newspaper, Petkov boldly and openly 
criticized governmental policies and the op- 
pressions carried on by the Communist- 
dominated government. It soon became ap- 
parent to the Communists that, despite all 
their repressive measures, their domination 
of the country could never be absolute in the 
totalitarian manner they desired so long as 
an active opposition continued to exist. In 
June 1947, following United States ratifica- 
tion of the Bulgarian Peace Treaty by a few 
hours, the Bulgarian Parliament withdrew 
Petkov's parliamentary immunity as a deputy 
and he was thereupon arrested upon leaving 
the assembly hall. After a farcical trial he 
was condemned to death on August 16, 1947. 

Petkov was charged under the law for the 
defense of the People’s Government with 
organizing a Fascist coup d’etat to over- 
throw the Fatherland Front Government, 
fomenting disorder and sabotage in order to 
induce foreign powers (read “United States’’) 
to intervene in Bulgaria; encouraging re- 
sistance to governmental authority; and un- 
dermining through his opposition newspaper 
the fighting efficiency of the Bulgarian army. 
Aithough the United States was not men- 
tioned by name during the trial, the veiling 
was thin and the official press was outspoken 
in charging Petkov with being an agent of 
American imperialism. It is significant 
to note parenthetically that in Bulgaria to- 
day mere contact with Americans may be 
sufficient to cause a Bulgarian to be sent to 
the gallows. The detailed accusations of 
Petkov were hinged on confessions extorted 
from his codefendants, who were charged 
with military conspiracy. The Fatherland 
Front regime placed a simple alternative be- 
fore any of the accused codefendants. He 
could be subjected to torture to a degree 
unparalleled even by the Nazis and eventu- 
ally be executed, or he could confess in a 
manner incriminating Petkov and his party. 
The trial itself ran about 8 days and was 
little short of travesty. Petkov’s two prin- 
cipal defense attorneys were arrested by the 
Bulgarian militia just before the trial. The 
presiding judge and the attorneys sup- 
posedly defending Petkov’s fellow-defendants 
actually did as much prosecuting of Petkov 
as the State prosecutor himself. The judge 
himself personally interrogated all defense 
witnesses in an unconcealed hostile manner 
and on instances embarked on lengthy and 
impassioned political tirades attacking the 
defense, witnesses or Petkov himself. All 
witnesses for the prosecution were treated by 
him in a friendly and favorable manner, 
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even when they flagrantly forgot their lines 
and stammered until they were prompted. 
Before the trial was concluded at least one 
of the defense witnesses was arrested and 
imprisoned solely because his testimony had 
indicated political beliefs at variance with 
those of the court. It may be added that 
all three Judges, as well as the prosecutor 
and the assistant prosecutor, were members 
of the Communist Party. Despite strong 
remonstrances and efforts by the United 
States and the United Kingdom in Petkov’s 
behalf, both in Sofia and in Moscow, the 
Communist regime determined to carry out 
its sentence, and in the early morning of 
September 23 he was suddenly hanged with- 
out prior notice to anyone, including his 
closest kin. 

Following the conviction and sentence of 
Petkov, the Bulgarian Parliament passed a 
bill dissolving Petkov’s Agrarian Party, the 
largest political force in the country, and 
making ita criminal offense to retain mem- 
bership in the party or be active in any way 
on its behalf. Thus finally the Communists 
obliterated all effective democratic opposi- 
tion in Bulgaria. By this time the tone of 
the controlled local press and the public 
utterances of the regime's leaders had reached 
a crescendo of truculent hostility toward the 
United States and the West. Couched in an 
attitude of righteous indignation at the 
unjustified interference in Bulgarian in- 
ternal affairs which they claimed followed 
Petkov’s condemnation, they lashed out in 
the strongest language against the United 
States as the leader of international reac- 
tion and imperialism. 

Petkov was not a reactionary conservative, 
nor was he hostile to the Soviet Union. He 
was, on the contrary, a genuine and sincere 
liberal who strove during his entire life 
against political oppression, minority dicta- 
torship and privileges for the few. He had 
always opposed an exclusive Bulgarian aline- 
ment and identification of interests with any 
great power or group of powers. In sum- 
mary, the official platform of Nikola Petkov 
and his Agrarian Party was as follows to the 
very end: (1) Close friendship with all Bal- 
kan States, the U.S.S.R., and the western de- 
mocracies; (2) the restoration of constitu- 
tional popular rights; (3) opposition to in- 
ternal defeatism and reaction; (4) the es- 
tablishment of a democratically controlled 
and responsible police force; (5) close co- 
operation with the Communist Party, but 
only on the basis of equality and reciprocity; 
(6) the democratization of education, the 
economic system and the army; and (7) 
complete freedom for each political party 
in Bulgaria to choose and submit its own 
candidates in free and unfettered elections. 








GI Flight Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
question of fiight training under the GI 
bill of rights has been considerably in 
the news in recent weeks. Many sensa- 
tional statements have been made, not 
all of them, I am sorry to say, in strict 
adherence to the truth. 

There has come to my desk an article 
prepared by Mr. Don V. Seevers, manager 
of the Texas State Aviation Association, 
which he has entitled “An Answer to 
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Statements Made by Budget Bureau Rep- 
resentatives in Regard to GI Piight 
Training.” Mr. Seevers is in a position 
to know what he is talking about, and I 
think his article will be of considerable 
interest to many Members of the Senate 
I ask, therefore, that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN ANSWER TO STATEMENTS MADE BY BUDGET 
BUREAU REPRESENTATIVES IN REGARD TO GI 
FLIGHT TRAINING 


(Prepared by Don V. Seevers, manager, Texas 
State Aviation Association 


According to recent articles in our local 
press, representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget have asked Congress to eliminate 
certain phases of the veteran's training from 
the GI bill of rights 

They are reported as questioning the value 
of ballroom dancing, photography, advertis- 
ing and—what they term—“sport” flying, as 
a means of helping the veteran to earn a 
living. 

Concerning the latter category—Gl flight 
training—the Budget Bureau representatives 
said: “The Government is spending $257,000, - 
000 a year paying for flight training of 118,- 
400 veterans,”’ and that “90 percent of this 
training serves no occupational purpcse,” 
and has “no appreciable value to national 
defense.” 

I believe that our already overtaxed public 
deserves a more detailed explanation of these 
expenditures than is contained in such a 
bald, flat statement. 

To begin with, it is quite apparent that 
the economic “experts’’ employed by our Gov- 
ernment bureaus to compile this report, as 
usual, have very little knowledge of the pro- 
gram under consideration. 

Their statement that “90 percent of this 
training serves no occupational purpose,” has 
obviously been based upon their assumption 
that a privately licensed pilot cannot make 
a profitable use of his training. 

What they have apparently overlooked is 
the thousands of privately licensed business- 
men who use their ability as pilots to further 
their business interests through the use of 
the personal airplane; the traveling sales- 
men who use their private aircraft to cover 
their farflug sales territories; the flying 
farmer; the rancher; the doctors; the oil 
men; the cattle buyers, and the many other 
professions now being benefited by the 
time-saving advantages of the personal air- 
plane. 

I have in my files reports of such widely 
divergent uses of this training as veteran 
ministers who now fly to other communities 
to preach; tractor salesmen-mechanics who 
use the personal plane to fly to farms and 
ranches on business; and plumbers who fly 
to trade centers to purchase needed supplies. 

These statistical-minded Government em- 
ployees have apparently based the occupa- 
tional opportunities of the commercially li- 
censed pilot upon the present job potential 
of air line, cargo line, and feeder line needs 

They, undoubtedly, are ignorant of the 
many opportunities presented in the crop- 


dusting field; civilian flight training; pipe- 
and toil-line survey and patrol; aerial seed- 
ing; aerial advertising and photography. 
They, quite obviously, are unaware of the 


many flying jobs now being opened up 
through the ever-increasing use of executive 
and functional aircraft by manufacturers 
and oil companies; forestry patrol and fire 
combat; nonscheduled perishable food and 
produce transport; charter services; aerial 
ambulance services; and the proposed aerial 
parcel post, to name but a few phases of the 
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ever-widening field for commercial aircraft 
use. . 

The Bureau's statement that this training 
has no appreciable value to national defense 
might indicate that they have conveniently 
forgotten the unquestionably important role 
the civilian flight schools, flight instructors, 
and private pilots played in the past war. 

Can they so easily have forgotten how our 
civilian flight schools accepted—and accom- 
plished—the gigantic job of training thou- 
sands of military pilots at a time when they 
were so urgently needed, and at a time when 
our military air forces were not adequately 
manned nor equipped for the task? 

Are we to believe that they cannot recall 
the thousands of civilian pilots who, at that 
critical moment in our history, willingly 
gave of their personal services, and of their 
flight equipment, in order that the danger- 
ous gaps in our transport and patrol forces 
might be filled? . 

Are we to accept their statement that 
never again will such a situation arise? 

Our governmental figure jugglers have 
apparently based this conclusion on the 
recent report by the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, wherein they state that “Ac- 
cording to evidence submitted to the Com- 
mission, civilian instructors are unlikely to 
be required for any emergency within the 
next 15 years because of the availability of 
World War II pilots.” 

What the Budget Bureau failed to take 
into consideration is the fact that all pilots 
are not instructors, and that the great ma- 
jority of World War II pilots who might be 
readily available for another emergency with- 
in 15 years—or 5 years, for that matter—will 
only be those who have remained active as 
civilian instructors, flight-school operators, 
or civilian pilots. 

Also, if these report-writing Government 
employees had read further into the air- 
policy report, they would have found that 
the Commission urged the maintenance of 
a strong and healthy aviation industry as 
highly important to our national security. 
They would also have found that the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of air- 
ports has been recommended by the Com- 
mission. 

In a particular reference to personal avia- 
tion, the Commission recommended that a 
healthy personal-plane industry is of value 
to the Nation, and that it should be encour- 
aged by continuation of funds for airports, 
navigation facilities and basic improvements 
in personal-plane design. 

In considering whether additional appro- 
priations should presently be made in this 
direction, the Commission said that they be- 
lieve that present appropriations to personal 
aviation, plus the financial assistance being 
provided through veterans’ flight training, is 
sufficient. 

It does not require a pedigreed college grad- 
uate to visualize the far-reaching effects the 
sudden cessation of the flight-training pro- 
gram would have on the aviation industry, as 
well as the many other allied industries. 

The sudden stoppage, or curtailment, of 
this program would not only critically injure 
the several thousand flight schools now offer- 
ing GI flight training but it would actually 
force a great majority of them out of exist- 
ence. 

Such a move would, therefore, succeed only 
in further reducing the aviation job oppor- 
tunities for those thousands of veterans who 
have already completed their flight training, 
while at the same time it would deprive many 
veterans now employed in the industry of 
their livelihood. 

A great percentage of our flight-school 
operators are veterans. Each of them have 
large investments in their business. Are we 
to say that those deserving veteran business- 
men shall arbitrarily be thrown out of busi- 
ness, and not only deprived of an honest 
living but that they shall be forced to suffer 
irreparable financial losses, merely becav'se a 
Government bureau has decided that our vet- 


erans are not qualified to choose the type of 
training best suited to their future, or that, 
in the estimation of these bureaucrats, such 
training serves no occupational purpose? 

We are at a loss to understand how any 
Government bureau can be possessed of such 
psychic powers to foresee the future occupa- 
tional opportunities or beneficial advantages 
that will be provided the GI flight trainee— 
or the trainee of any GI training program, for 
that matter. 

The elimination of GI flight schools would 
have a very definite injurious effect on the 
aviation industry as a whole. 

Many of our now active airports would be 
closed, thus sabotaging our past and present 
costly efforts to establish a comprehensive 
network of landing facilities, which is deemed 
so necessary to our national security by the 
President’s Commission and the military. 

When we take into consideration the fact 
that a very large percentage of the aircraft 
and accessories manufactured afhd sold in 
the United States during the past 2 years 
have been bought and used by either the 
operators of GI flight schools or by veterans 
who have received their training under the 
GI program, we can easily understand the 
great importance of this program to a strong, 
healthy aviation industry. 

The accessories, training equipment, the 
gasoline and oil, the radio equipment, and 
the many other services, supplies, and equip- 
ment required in the operation of this flight 
program constitutes a very large and impor- 
tant industry within itself, an industry 
which, obviously, provides business and job 
opportunities for many deserving veterans. 

Are we to permit such an important sector 
of our national economic structure to be 
summarily wiped out in order that some 
200,000 Government jobs might be prolonged? 

I base that statement on the rather pe- 
culiar fact that the GI programs under at- 
tack by the VA and abetted by a fellow Gov- 
ernment agency, the Budget Bureau, are ail 
short-term programs. The GI flight-train- 
ing course, for instance, is completed in a 
few months. 

Even now VA employees are active in their 
efforts to influence veterans, under the guise 
of “vocational guidance,” to apply for 4-year 
college courses, rather than the shorter 
training courses of their choice. It has been 
interesting to note that as the GI's interest 
in flight training has increased so has the 
efforts of the VA employees to discredit this 
program. 

It can easily be understood why the VA 
employee might be interested in enrolling 
the veteran in the longer 4-year college 
course, rather than in the shorter, eligibility- 
consuming program, such as flight training. 
If, for instance, a major portion of our vet- 
erans were to choose such short-term courses, 
the need for a great number of VA employees 
would soon expire. 

It therefore is to their advantage to pro- 
long this GI training program to its maxi- 
mum extent. 

We can, naturally, understand and sym- 
pathize with them in their problem, but we 
cannot condone the manner in which they 
are attempting to secure their position. 

They are attempting to convince us, the 
taxpaying public, that their only interest in 
this matter is the prevention of a useless 
expenditure of our money. 

That, if it were true, would indeed be 
highly commendable. 

Before we summarily condemn these pub- 
lic-spirited public servants, however, let us 
look carefully into this matter. 

According to the representatives of the 
Budget Bureau, $257,000,000 per year has 
been spent by the Government in payment 
for the flight training of 118,400 veterans— 
an average of $2,170.60 per trainee. 

This figure is rather surprising when it is 
compared with the reported total of only 
$588,000,000 allegedly spent in all other GI 
training programs. According to reports, 
this paid for the training of 1,741,125 vet- 
erans enrolled in all other programs than 
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flight training. If this figure is correct it 
would indicate that an average of only $337.71 
had been spent per trainee. 

The only conclusion we can draw, if these 
figures have been reported correctly, is that 
our VA and Budget Bureau representatives 
show very little regard for the intelligence 
of our National Representatives when they 
ask them to believe that the 1,741,125 on-the- 
job trainees, in which these veterans draw 
as much as $110 monthly pay from the Gov- 
ernment; and the vocational school and col- 
lege students, the great majority of whom 
receive a monthly subsistence of $90, are 
costing less than one-fifth the amount spent, 
per student, than is the flight program. It 
is also noticeable that they failed to men- 
tion the fact that these costs, for a great 
majority of these 1,741,125 trainees, will be 
repeated for the next 1, 2, and 3 years. 

The average training costs are doubly sur- 
prising when it is known just how much 
the various flight courses actually cost the 
Government. 

Here are a few average tuition figures: 
Private course, complete, $400; commercial- 
pilot course, complete, $1,850; instructor’s 
course, complete, $400; instrument course, 
complete, $475; twin-engine pilot’s rating 
course, complete, $475; and the air-line, or 
air-transport rating (ATR), complete, $425. 
The word “complete,” as used here, indi- 
cates that all training supplies, books, equip- 
ment, and ground-school courses, have been 
provided by the flight-school operator and 
are included in the costs shown. 

While it is true that some GI flight 
trainees receive subsistence while undergo- 
ing their training, the percentage is quite 
small as compared to other training pro- 
grams, and can, for the moment, be ignored. 
Obviously, subsistence is an expenditure 
which would be necessary regardless of the 
program indulged in by these veterans. 
Also, quite obviously, the longer the train- 
ing course, the greater the subsistence costs. 
This alone explodes part of the money-saving 
argument of our Government bureaus, who 
apparently favor the full time, 4-year college 
course. 

If we are to accept the Budget Bureau’s 
statement that “90 percent of this training 
serves no occupational purpose,” we could 
reasonably assume that that percentage of 
our veteran trainees are enrolled in private 
pilot courses. We are at a loss to understand 
how else they could have arrived at such a 
percentage-—since the holder of a commercial 
license is certainly qualified to make an 
occupational use of his training. 

If the inference here is that each flight 
trainee should be guaranteed profitable em- 
ployment upon the completion of his train- 
ing, I would like to ask, “How many of our 
colleges and vocational schools can make, 
and keep, such a promise to their students?” 

For the sake of simplicity, and basing our 
tigures on the inference that 90 percent of 
our GI flight trainees are enrolled in the 
private pilot course, let us assume that 90 
percent of the flight training costs the Gov- 
ernment an average of $425 per student, and 
that the remaining 10 percent of the veter- 
ans are in the top price commercial pilot 
bracket at an average of $1,850. 

Using the reported total of 118,400 flight 
trainees, we find that these costs represent 
an average of only $590 per student, or a 
grand total of only $69,856,000 paid to the 
flight schools. 

Assuming that these figures are closely 
correct, we find that there is a balance of 
$187,144,000 which has not been accounted 
for. 

There are, quite naturally, other expenses 
to be figured into the cost of this program— 
overhead and subsistence. ; 

The overhead is, of course, the cost of op- 
erating the many VA Offices, and the salaries 
of the thousands of public officeholders 
manning them. 

A recent report indicates that the VA now 
employs some 200,000 persons in the admin- 
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istration of the GI program—which, as we 
know, covers many other veterans matters 
than the training program. 

Assuming a high average of $3,000 yearly 
salary for each VA employee, we arrive at a 
total salary expenditure of $600,000,000 for 
the entire administration. 

Obviously, only a very small percentage of 
these VA employees are concerned solely with 
the flight training program—undoubtedly 
far less than 5 percent of the total. 

In fairness, let us use the 5 percent figure. 
We find, thus, that the salary costs, which 
could rightfully be charged against the flight 
training program, would amount to only $30,- 
000,000 yearly. 

This would leave some $157,144,000 to be 
applied against office rental, maintenance, 
equipment, travel, correspondence, and sub- 
sistence costs. 

Are we to believe that the elimination of 
the flight training program will result in 
any appreciable reduction of these overhead 
costs? 

Would it appreciably reduce the number of 
VA employees, or the office space being uti- 
lized by this bureau? 

I think that our long experience with our 
Government bureaus will convince us that 
the answer to those questions is an emphatic 
“No.” 

As far as the subsistence costs are con- 
cerned, it is foolish to believe that the elim- 
ination of this phase of the GI program would 
effect a saving. 

If, as recommended by the VA and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, we are to eliminate short- 
term courses and enroll all eligible veterans 
in long-term college courses, it is obvious 
that these subsistence costs would increase, 
rather than decrease. 

Again I say, the overhead and subsistence 
costs could not properly be considered as 
saved were the flight-training program elim- 
inated. Unless all potential veteran flight 
trainees were barred from participation in 
the GI program, this money—which we are 
asked to believe would be a saving to the 
public—would simply go into other longer, 
and more costly training programs. 

The relatively few VA employees now con- 
cerned with the flight-training program, 
would simply be transferred to other training 
branches—and the salary costs would remain 
the same. 

By forcing the veteran to enroll in long- 
term college courses the program would be 
lengthened, thus requiring the costly main- 
tenance of this Government agency for a 
longer period of time. 

Regarding the question of subsistence, we 
find that a relatively small percentage of the 
veterans enrolled in the flight-training pro- 
gram are actually drawing subsistence. 

The great majority of these students—a 
fair percentage might be 75 percent—are em- 
ployed in a trade or profession, and indulge 
in their flight training as an after-work, or 
week-end activity. 

In this manner, this training program is 
affording these veterans, who are honestly 
trying to provide for themselves and their 
families, an opportunity to receive some 
benefit from the GI program. A benefit 
which otherwise might be denied them— 
unless, of course, they are content to force 
the meager existence provided by subsistence, 
upon their families—while they spend 4 
years studying a college course which has 
the same proportionate chance of assuring 
them gainful employment as does the flight- 
training program. 

Not only does this program, in this man- 
ner, represent an advantage to the veteran, 
but it also represents a saving of tax money 
over the long-term college course, where 
practically 100 percent of the GI students 
receive subsistence. 

A common-sense examination of this mat- 
ter quickly reveals the weaknesses in the ar- 
gument put forth by our Government em- 
ployees, and designed to convince the tax- 


paying public that the elimination of this 
particular program would result in a great 
saving of public taxes. 

Such a move would, quite obviously, 
through a lengthening of the program, re- 
quire longer employment of these public 
servants who are now so frantically trying 
to discredit this program in an effort to in- 
sure a longer period of employment for them- 
selves. 

Such a move would only result in in- 
creased costs through costlier training 
courses, increased subsistence costs, and 
greater overhead occasioned by a lengthen- 
ing of the program. 

I have attempted to fairly and reasonably 
answer the silly job-assuring propaganda 
issued by our public employees—apparently 
in an attempt to deprive the veteran of the 
money originally intended for his use in 
the training of his choice, in order that it 
might be channeled into the pockets of these 
bureaucrats in the form of needless salaries. 

Most greatly concerned in this matter, 
however, is the veteran himself—the appar- 
ently forgotten man in these statistical re- 
ports issued by our Government bureaus. 

Are his rights and desires not to be con- 
sidered in this matter? 

It is a sad commentary on the memory of 
the American public, that we have such con- 
vincing evidence of its forgetfulness of its 
debt to our once “beloved” veterans, that we 
now—under the guise of economy—plan to 
deprive them of their legal and rightful re- 
ward for the time taken from their lives in the 
service of our country. 

Are we to become an “Indian giving” na- 
tion? 

Are we, in a moment of exuberant relief at 
our victorious deliverance from that conflict, 
to magnanimously promise these boys this 
meager reward for their services—only to 
snatch it from them, even before that war 
has been Officially ended, in order that a few 
public-office holders, and global-minded poli- 
ticians, might be benefited? 

Are we to sanction the efforts of these 
suddenly ecOnomy-minded public servants 
who, on the one hand, condone the gift of 
many billions of dollars to foreign nations, 
while, on the other, they recommend that 
bureaucratic strings be put on this small 
financial reward to which our veterans are 
rightfully entitled—and to which the veter- 
ans themselves are contributing through 
taxes? 

Are we now willing to admit that a group 
of men, so lacking in ability that they must 
depend upon government employment for 
their livelihood, are better qualified to de- 
cide the veteran's future than is the veteran 
himself? 

I am not blessed with an exceptional mem- 
ory, yet it is not so poor that I cannot recall 
a period—less than three short years ago— 
when the future of our great Nation depended 
upon the ability and judgement of these very 
veterans whom our bureaucrats are now at- 
tempting to discredit in the eyes of the tax- 
paying public. 





Rent Control Is Decentrolled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday 
night I voted against passage of the 
eunuch rent-control measure because I 
could not bring myself to be a party to 
imposing such a fraud on the American 
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public. I so expressed myself on the 
floor of this House. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
there is an editorial which is in the 
nature of an epilog to the action taken 
Tuesday. The Post editorial succinctly 
sums up the opinions expressed on the 
floor by the opponents of the emascu- 
lated measure as the Committee on 
Banking and Currency sent it to the 
floor. 

The only thing omitted from the edi- 
torial is reference to the futility of con- 
sumer lobbying against the activities of 
the real-estate lobby—it was just 2 weeks 
ago that nearly 2,000 veterans came to 
Washington to express the urgent desire 
of veterans to have real rent control 
and to get some action on the public 
housing bill. 

Under consent, I am inserting the Post 
editorial in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

DECONTROLLED 


No one should be fooled by what the House 
of Representatives Tuesday sought to pass 
off as an extension of rent control. In vot- 
ing to give local boards complete authority 
to raise or decontrol rents, the House wrote 
the end to any effective protection under the 
law. The action looms worse in the light of 
the serious question raised by several House 
Members as to the constitutionality of this 
extreme delegation of Federal power. NRA, 
it will be recalled, was thrown out by the 
Supreme Court on much the same grounds. 
The net effect on tenants will, of course, be 
the same whether they are mulcted with 
or without the new law, but if the exten- 
sion is declared unconstitutional, the House 
will have succeeded in shifting the onus 
for the final destruction to the courts. 

What chance there is for strengthening the 
final measure in conference will depend on 
how resolutely the Senate conferees stick 
to their guns. This is the best hope, but 
it is not a bright one because of the size 
of the House vote—251 to 132. Indeed, the 
House decisively rejected the mild Senate 
bill which, though weak on enforcement, at 
least maintains the authority of the Hous- 
ing Expediter to veto irresponsible action by 
local boards. The House apparently rea- 
soned, illogically, that because some land- 
lords have endured hardships in the past, it 
is now necessary to penalize all tenants. If 
the House bill becomes law it can scarcely 
promote anything but chaos. Many local 
boards already have been invaded by real- 
estate interests, and even the boards which 
try to retain objectivity will be subject to 
tremendous pressures and will have no uni- 
form standards. 

There have been many mistakes in the 
administration of rent control, and it is fu- 
tile to argue where they started. The point 
is that the House had it within its power to 
effect justice to both landlords and tenants 
and still maintain the protection that the 
housing shortage demands. It has failed 
miserably. 


— 





To Get More Enlistments Let’s Correct 
Injustices in Regular Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 
OF LOUISIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call to the attention of the House a bill 
which was introduced by me, H. R. 3514, 
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and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, to amend the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946 with respect to reen- 
listment leave of enlisted men: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section $ (a) of 
the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (Public 
Law No. 704, 79th Cong.) is hereby amended 
by inserting immediately thereafter a pro- 
viso as follows: “Provided, That reenlistment 
leave. taken prior to the date of enactment 
of this act shall not be considered as leave 
taken within the meaning of this act.” 


Public Law 704, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, approved August 6, 1946, known 
as the Terminal Leave Act, has created 
injustice to a large number of enlisted 
men of the’ armed forces. In effect at 
least it amounts to a breach of contract 
by the Government, for it takes from 
enlisted men _ reenlistment furloughs 
given them as inducement for reenlist- 
ment under the provisions of laws in 
effect prior to the enactment of this act. 

To correct this injustice I introduced 
H. R. 3514 on May 19, 1947, which pro- 
vides that reenlistment leave taken prior 
to the date of enactment of Public Law 
704 shall not be considered as leave taken 
within the meaning of that act. 

However, here is the situation. Under 
the provisions of War Department Cir- 
cular 310, dated October 6, 1945, which 
stemmed from Public Law 72, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, reenlistment furloughs 
were offered enlisted men who reenlisted 
within 20 days of their discharge or who 
who were discharged for the purpose of 
immediately enlisting or reenlisting in 
the service. Clearly, this was an induce- 
ment to enlisted men to enlist or reen- 
list for the purpose of maintaining the 
strength of the peacetime Regular Army. 

Under this promise a great many men 
reenlisted in the Regular Establishment 
or enlisted from the wartime forces dur- 
ing the fall of 1945. They took advan- 
tage of the financial aspects and the 
reenlistment furlough which made up 
the promises held forth. 

These men accepted the offer in good 
faith only to find that Public Law 704, 
which did not exist at the time of their 
reenlistment, operated to charge these 
furloughs against their wartime accrued 
leave and thus affected the amount of 
their terminal-leave pay. 

In this group were many men of long 
service in the Army as well as younger 
men who ‘iad only wartime service. 
With this injustice fresh in their minds, 
the younger men are doubtful of the 
value of a career in the armed forces. 
They are not sure that future promises 
will not be broken. They are coming to 
believe that those who did not reenlist 
received the greater benefit. 

These men who accepted the Army’s 
inducement only to find that it was but 
a flash in the pan with a kick-back detri- 
mental to their own interests are cer- 
tainly not sold on an Army career. 
Those men who did not reenlist came 
out of the service to enjoy the bounties 
of the GI bill of rights, while those who 
reenlisted are now charged with the fur- 
louch leave which the War Department 
said was to be given them. 

H. R. 3514, if enacted, will remove 
reenlistment furloughs taken prior to the 
date of approval of the Terminal Leave 
Act from the provision of that act as it 
now stands. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edito- 
rial entitled “On Thin Ice,” published in 
the Wall Street Journal of March 17, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

ON THIN ICE 


Said the bystander to the boy who had 
just been fished from a hole in the ice: 

“You should thank this brave policeman 
for saving your life.” 

“IT won't know if I'm thankful,” chattered 
the boy, “until after I see what Pop does 
about my playing hookey.” 

It seems to us that in relation to its for- 
eign policy our national administration is 
very much in the position of that boy whose 
deceits had caught up with him. 

It is not so much that there have been 
mistakes and errors of judgment; our diplo- 
matic corps could have been so many Solo- 
mons and still not avoided those. It is 
rather the attempt to hide the errors, to 
withhold the facts that might cause the 
country to condemn a policy before it could 
be undertaken, to pursue a course long after 
its bankruptcy was clear, to substitute propa- 
ganda for facts. 

Senator Tart is perfectly right that the 
tragedy of Czechoslovakia took place not days 
ago but months ago when this Government 
consented to an arrangement that put that 
country into Russia’s orbit. 

Finland faces domination, perhaps extinc- 
tion. We broke relations with Finland and 
few voices were raised in protest. Radio 
commentators and publicists with entree to 
Washington official circles were denouncing 
the Finns as a lot of Fascists. 

Mr. Byrnes went to the foreign ministers’ 
conference in London and stood fast against 
the demands of Molotov. Then he went to 
Moscow and gave Mr. Molotov most of the 
concessions that he had denied at London. 
Now he makes a speech telling us that we had 
better hurry and rearm. 

On one day'the State Department turns 
loose documents which will feed anti-Rus- 
sian feeling and lend support to the ERP 
program. Then the Secretary of State tells 
the people they must not get too excited. 

We contribute large sums to Great Britain 
to fight communism and sustain democratic 
institutions. Then we find that the British 
Government has belatedly learned that it 
must purge Communists from its midst. 

One could pile up instance on instance. 
One makeshift is improvised and proclaimed 
as a policy and all the agencies of propaganda 
are put behind it. Failure ensues. But fail- 
ure is not acknowledged. Instead another 
improvisation is set up on the ruins of the 
previous one. Then the propaganda begins 
again. 

Gocdness knows, this newspaper has not 
now and never has had any illusions about 
the Russians. We said they meant to domi- 
nate the world by whatever means seemed 
best to them; we said it when it was not 
popular to do so. But if at this moment 
there is danger of war, it comes less from 
the cold calculations of the Russians than 
it does from the desperation of our own 
policymakers. 
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A successful foreign policy cannot be had 
until the mistakes of the past are liquidated, 
They cannot be liquidated until they are 
acknowledged. And the men responsible wil] 
not acknowledge them. They will not come 
ashore and face the music. They will con- 
tinue to skate on thin ice even while they 
shout to us about the danger of doing so. 





United Textile Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Record the following copy of my 
remarks made this morning at the tenth 
biennial convention of the United Textile 
Workers of America at the Statler Hotel 
here in Washington: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow workers, I greet 
you in these words, with a complete under- 
standing of their meaning. The fact that 
you and I are workers, rather than employees, 
establishes a common bond between us. 

It is my privilege to represent in the Con- 
gress a highly industrialized district. Com- 
ing from Lawrence, Mass., which is one of the 
more important textile centers of our Nation, 
I have been acutely aware, ever since child- 
hood, of the problems of textile workers and 
of their dependence on the huge mills which 
dominate the economic life of such a com- 
munity. 

Up to within recent times, textile workers 
were among the lowest-paid groups in the 
manufacturing field. As in the case of my 
home city, a site was chosen, a mill was built, 
workers were recruited for it, not only from 
the surrounding countryside, but from for- 
eign countries. The community developed 
around the mill. The owners had great 
power, and in many subtle ways they pre- 
vented other, and better-paying, industries, 
from locating in the mill city. The owners 
wanted cheap labor, with a reserve pool of 
unemployed to keep the workers in line by 
holding the fear of replacement over their 
heads. It was all right with them to set 
worker against worker and call it compe- 
tition, because it held wages down. But they 
did not welcome the presence of other in- 
dustries which might pay higher wages. And 
so they kept them out. 

In those days children heard of slack times 
and layoffs as if they were incurable diseases 
of the textile industry. Few were the chil- 
dren who did not grow up to work, at some 
time or another, in the mills. Because of the 
prevailing uncertainty, no one dared to hope 
for improvement. One was lucky to have a 
job, and the best way to hold on to it, was 
not to ask any questions concerning better 
working conditions or better pay. 

By some odd coincidence, in those years 
during which a President of the United States 
was to be elected, the fear of losing one’s job 
was intensified. If the Democrats win there 
will be a depression—this was the whip of 
fear that was used to scare the people into 
voting against their own interests. Those 
who employed this technique conveniently 
overlooked the fact that under a succession 
of Republican administrations the miil-work- 
er never got a fair return for his labor. No 
wonder the owners preferred the cheap labor 
provided through immigration. They relied 
on the fact that the immigrants would be 
grateful for an opportunity which meager 
as it was, represented an improvement over 
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the fixed poverty which existed in many 
European countries. 

But the owners forgot that opportunity 
means the chance to improve one’s lot in life. 
The immigrants and their children, seeing 
the tremendous productivity of America, of 
which they were a part, soon realized that 
they were not getting a proportionate share 
of the wealth which was being created. They 
saw that those at the top, ever-greedy for 
extortionate profits, were gambling with the 
security of the Nation. 

In 1932 the people rebelled and cast off 
their economic overlords. From that day 
forward, the progress of the workers, en- 
couraged by the policies of a Democratic 
administration, has been substantial. It is 
no longer a question of the individual worker 
unfairly pitted against the wealth and power 
of a corporation. The imbalance has been 
largely corrected because workers, by join- 
ing together, have acquired a power of their 
own which management must consider on 
nearly even terms. 

This convention is a healthy example of 
labor’s new statute on the American scene. 
During the past 16 years of emancipation 
your gains have been many, and your morale 
was high. All this has come about through 
he development of collective bargaining. 

You have advanced a long way since the 
turbulent days of the 1912 strike at Lawrence 
which focussed Nation-wide attention on 
the substandard wages and working condi- 
tions in the textile industry. In those days, 
an unfortunate impression was spread about 
the country that mill-workers were possessed 
by some alien and violent ideas. As the 
passing years have -demonstrated, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

You have made collective bargaining work 
without hitch or hindrance. For this, both 
you and management are deserving of praise, 
because you have worked together as a team. 

While other industries have been plagued 
by labor-management troubles which verged 
on national crises textile workers and their 
employers have been able to compromise 
their differences across the conference table 
in a manner which proves their mutual sense 
of responsibility. This is good. It gives 
us confidence in the future. The pattern of 
conciliation which you have woven, should 
be held up as an inspiration to other in- 
dustries, so that we may have domestic peace 
with progress. 

The United Textile Workers have solved 
many of their problems but not all. With 
each passing day the structure and func- 
tioning of our national economy is becom- 
ing more complex. New problems will arise, 
requiring delicate adjustments. But as you 
and management come to know each other 
better as partners in production the chances 
of finding a suitable answer for any disagree- 
ment constantly improve. 

Fundamentally we all believe in our way 
of life. In spite of its imperfections, it is so 
clearly superior to all others, that there is 
no comparison. 

The fuel which makes the motor of Amer- 
ican society go is free enterprise, which takes 
the straight road midway between the un- 
even detours of anarchism and totalitarian- 
ism. What this free enterprise means to one 
American is not exactly what it means to 
- Na her, but, in varying degrees, we all use 
t. 

Like true freemen we are anxious not to 
discard our tools and machines, and roads, 
and motive power, but to improve them. 
There is a dynamic power in the American 
System which we must not lose. Unfortu- 
nately, that energy for creating the good 
things of life works in fits and starts. Some- 
times, as during the war, it produced as never 
before. At other times—in the 1930’s—it 
siowed down to a walk. It is this brilliant 
but uneven performance of our work as a 
Nation, that we murt smooth out for steady 
and uninterrupted progress. 
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To improve our industrial system it is 
necessary to provide a living, annual wage 
for all those who are willing to work. 

All workers, employers, and professional 
men should organize among their respective 
groups, so that the rights and responsibilities 
of all shall be recognized. The principle of 
collective bargaining is essentially demo- 
cratic. Being so, it should extend to every 
person who earns a living. 

The millions of Americans who now exist 
without adequate housing, without medical 
care, without security in times of unemploy- 
ment or during old age, constitute a twin 
challenge to our vaunted efficiency and hu- 
manity. In most cases they are the victims 
of circumstances beyond their control. They 
get the very short end of a profit system 
which does not permit necessities to trickle 
down to those at the bottom. 

The failure of those leaders who are so 
wrapped up in other matters that they do 
nothing to correct these injustices, might 
well turn this unanswered challenge into a 
threat. The displaced persons of our country 
will not always accept the have-not status 
assigned to them. Alreadv the agents and 
fellow-travelers of communism are working 
on them, pointing to our obvious neglect of 
the dispossessed, and luring them with prom- 
ises of bread, to reject our system and sup- 
plant it with another. 

These are strong words, but the time has 
come to say them. If we closed our eyes to 
these realities, we would be faithless to our 
responsibilities as Americans. 

The circulation of blood in the human 
body must reach the smallest vessels or the 
whole system will suffer. So it is with our 
economic system. It cannot be half healthy 
and half sick. We must be ever alert to 
cure the small infection before it spreads. 

I believe that organized labor knows more 
about the material needs of the people than 
any other institution. For that reason, it 
has a responsibility commensurate with its 
new power, to work in repairing the small 
holes in the dike, before the threatening 
flood waters breach our national unity. 

To build a strong America where no honest 
citizen shall be an outcast—that is the most 
effective barrier to the infiltrations of com- 
munism. 

In that effort, labor must play a leading 
part. 

Our forefathers struggled to win the politi- 
cal and religious freedoms which we now en- 
joy. But, as we of today move forward 
toward new horizons, we are meeting up 
with new problems. The colutions to them 
are not ready made. We must tackle them 
with the best of our human resources if we 
are to find the answer to them. If we fail, 
we cease to be pioneers in the democratic 
tradition, and shall become slaves living 
under the lash of dictatorship. 

One look at the despairing nations of 
Europe should convince us that there is little 
time to lose. 

They are wondering if we can help them 
without weakening our own system. 

We shall send them aid so that they will 
gain strength to resist the bait of commu- 
nism. We are doing this to protect ourselves 
against the day when otherwise we might 
stand alone against a Communist-dominated 
world. 

In the meantime, what about the home- 
front? 

As delegates of the Unite Textile Workers 
of America affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor I leave you with this chal- 
lenging thought. Our founding fathers won 
the struggle for civil liberties. Shall we fail 
in the struggle to establish a charter for 
economic liberties? 

If we are indifferent to the grim realities 
of our times, We shall fail. 

If, however, we face them honestly and 
fearlessly with a determination to remove 
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want and fear from our society, we shall 
succeed. 

Free enterprise must be developed to mean 
opportunity for all, or else. 

This is the issue and I am confident that, 
with the assistance of organized labor, the 
people of the United States will win through 
to a greater and stronger future for them- 
selves and this world of humankind. 





Amendment to Government Meat 
Inspection Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
on the United States Government Meat 
Inspection Act, distributed by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America: 


To the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

The following editorial appeared in the 
columns of the Butcher Workman, the of- 
ficial organ of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
American Federation of Labor, which is read 
by 200,000 members of our union. 

The amendment to the United States Gov- 
ernment Meat Inspection Act has reflected in 
the cost of meat products to the consumer 
and has caused additional cost of operation 
of many small independent packers, threat- 
ening their existence. 

The amendment should be repealed. 


“a GERM-LADEN KNIFE 


“A few days before the adjournment of the 
most reactionary Congress this Nation had 
ever assembled in its legislative halls, a germ- 
laden knife was plunged into the back of 
every consumer of meat products in the 
United States. The appropriation for United 
States Government meat inspection, which 
has safeguarded the health of the American 
people for the past 41 years, was slashed ap- 
proximately $11,000,000. 

“Shortly after the turn of the present cen- 
tury, the then young novelist, Upton Sinclair, 
overnight sprang into national prominence 
when his first successful book, The Jungle, 
was published. Sinclair informed an unsus- 
pecting world of the filthy conditions under 
which livestock was slaughtered and proc- 
essed by American meat packers. Tubercular 
hogs and cattle, as well as livestock affected 
with many other human communicabie dis- 
eases, were slaughtered and sent through 
avenues of distribution for human consump- 
tion. 

“Even hundreds of soldiers who fought in 
the Spanish-American War were poisoned and 
died of the ptomaine and filth these packers 
stuffed into tin cans and sold to the Gov- 
ernment as food for men who were fighting 
and dying in the Philippines. 

“Out of it all came the Federal meat-in- 
spection law, and with it came the most sani- 
tary and modern meat-packing plants in the 
world. 

“The cost of administering Federal meat 
inspection has always been and always should 
be borne by the United States Government. 
The gentlemen who graced the July-ad- 
journed National Congress can be compared 
in many respects with cheaters and chiselers. 
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Many of them hed pet bills which were lag- 
ging in the committees to which they were 
assigned. They wanted money for soil con- 
servation, school lunches, etc. 

“When it seemed impossible for them to 
secure these appropriations, they manipu- 
lated through a putrid horse-trading policy 
to divert some of the appropriations for Fed- 
eral meat inspection to their own pet legis- 
lative schemes; and in this we repeat again, a 
germ-laden knife was driven into the back of 
every consumer of meat products in the 
United States. 

“The millions of dollars which were slashed 
from the Federal meat-inspection appro- 
priations went for soil conservation and 
school lunches. At the same time, this ad- 
ditional cost of Federal meat inspection was 
saddled upon the backs of the meat pack- 
ers themselves which is an abominable be- 
trayal of everything making for cleanliness 
in an industry that must have, above all 
other things, white sanitation. 

“While representatives of the American 
Meat Institute appeared before the congres- 
sional committee in opposition to the con- 
templated slash in Federal meat-inspection 
funds, nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that Congressman DIRKSEN, who is supposed 
to be close to the meat-packing industry, was 
particularly concerned in accomplishing the 
diversion of these white funds. 

“If the Federal Government will not con- 
tinue to pay the full freight of Federal meat 
inspection, then the law might just as well 
be repealed, because filth and slime and dis- 
ease will again creep into the products of 
the great meat-packing industry. 

“The Federal meat inspector must always 
be an independent Federal officer. He must 
never be compelled to depend upon the 
owner of the plant to which he has been 
assigned to pay his salary. He must never 
be compelled to court the good will of pack- 
ing-plant owners to keep his job. He must 
always remain comparable to an FBI agent 
in Federal meat inspection. 

“If meat packers must or are even per- 
mitted to pay for their own inspection, then 
the independence of these Federal men of 
honor is lost. The inspector, under the dis- 
ease-laden congressional arrangement, will 
become nothing more than an employee of 
the packers. Such an arrangement is un- 
thinkable and has the possibility of leading 
again to filth and slime and possible death 
to hundreds of innocent people because of 
insanitation. 

“To compel meat packers to pay for their 
own inspection, forgetting all else, will put 
out of business many small packers. The 
owner of one concern advised us that under 
the new arrangement, his inspection cost 
for the next year will exceed $12,500. 

“It is paradoxical that a good portion of 
the slashed Federal inspection appropriations 
will go toward lunch funds; and it is within 
the realm of reasonable thinking that with 
the school lunches will also go the germs 
of tuberculosis and many other microbic 
murderers. 

“Every meat packer throughout the Na- 
tion, large and small, and every decent- 
thinking citizen in the United States should 
protest that the most modern and sanitary 
meat-packing plants throughout the world 
must be preserved. They cannot be pre- 
served with private or semiprivate inspec- 
tion. 

“The germ-laden knife that was driven 
into the back of the meat-consuming pub- 
lic, if not remedied immediately when Con- 
gress is again called into session, may prove 
in reality to be the first step back to the 
jungle.” 

Again we repeat: This amendment should 
be repealed. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA. 
CHIcaco, IL. 


Military Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Military Foreign Policy,” by 
Thomas L. Stokes, from the Washington 
Daily News of March 18, 1948: 

MILITARY FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The American people now know the bare 
and basic truth. That is simply that our for- 
eign policy, as now projected by the admin- 
istration, is for a “show of force” to try to 
check Russia’s advance by infiltration into 
western Europe. 

This is a military term. It was in military 
terms that President Truman proposed his 
new foreign policy to Congress. The military 
was emphasized when he bolstered another 
appeal for universal military training, which 
is not new, by urging revival of temporary 
selective service, which was new, to build up 
our strength until such time as universal 
military training is enacted and operating as 
an adequate reservoir of trained men. 

He also asked for quick approval by the 
House of the European recovery program, to 
complete congressional action on that eco- 
nomic rehabilitation measure which up to 
now has been the basis of our foreign policy 
as affects the spread of communism. 

But the emphasis was on the military. So 
now we have a military foreign policy pro- 
posed. We have reached that stage. It may 
come as a surprise—if not as a shock—to a 
great many of our people. But there it is, 
naked as a bayonet. 

Just how we got there, and less than 3 
years after the end of the most disastrous 
war in history and nominally espousing a 
policy of peace, will be something for the 
historians to quibble over. It may be found 
that an influence in our policy was the 
weight of advice from the military men who 
have had so important a part in our foreign 
policy councils since the war, contrary to 
our tradition. This tendency has been criti- 
cized because of the natural inclination of 
military men, because of their very training, 
to think of foreign policy in terms of military 
strategy. 

Our proposed new policy was influenced 
by the advice of military men that the only 
language Russia’s rulers understand is mil- 
itary strength and that Congress must do 
something quick about providing it, with- 
out dilly-dallying over details. 

It is difficult to see how anything but 
war can come ultimately out of a situation 
where two strong nations arm to the teeth 
against each other as potential foes and 
avidly seek allies all around the world, espe- 
cially such two proud nations, neither in- 
clined to give way before the other, but only 
to be slowly stirred up to fever heat by each 
successive move by the other—that is, un- 
less somebody comes to his senses. Before 
us right now, for instance, is the question 
whether we are going to make some sort of 
commitment of military aid to the western 
European nations which have banded to- 
gether for mutual protection. 

We are far along the road, a road that 
many look down with horror. It may be 


too late. But there is one alternative, the 
one which is our traditional way. That is, 
in some manner to get about the confer- 
ence table with the Russians right now and 
see if something can’t be worked out, even 
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if it means, as has been suggested, that 
President Truman take the initiative, as 
the leader of the more powerful nation, and 
ask for a meeting with Joseph Stalin. 

We, in our might, can afford to be humble 
to try to save civilization. Our people cer- 
tainly want that and, if they want it enough, 
they can raise their voices, and raise them 
loudly. The Russian people, too, certainly 
don’t want war. 





United Nations Impotent To Enforce 
Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been argued with great ve- 
hemence that unless the Security Council 
acts immediately to enforce the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly it 
will mean the defeat of the United Na- 
tions objectives and people will lose faith 
in it. So that the record may show what 
the facts are in answer to this argument 
I submit the following to show that the 
United Nations has failed in many in- 
stances to enforce its decisions. The 
following extracts from the United Na- 
tions Weekly Bulletin are directly in 
point: 


1, The Interim Committee is meeting, but 
the Russians and their satellite states are 
boycotting it. 

2. The Balkan Committee did not suc- 
ceed in any way and the events in Greece 
are the biggest proof of the failure of the 
United Nations there. 

3. Korea is at present being considered by 
the Interim Committee after the Korean 
Commission reported its failure and the ob- 
struction of its work by the Reds and Rus- 
sian troops, the whole matter is being dis- 
cussed in the Interim Committee so as to 
refer the matter for reconsideration before 
the General Assembly. 

4. The problems of India and South Africa 
show that the resolution of the General 
Assembly in 1946 was disregarded by South 
Africa, and that when the matter came again 
before the General Assembly this year the 
whole proceedings came to nothing. That 
is a good example to prove to you how the 
United Nations organization works. 

5. There is another problem, the Franco 
regime, which was brought before the United 
Nations in 1946, when the Assembly recom- 
mended that the said regime be debarred 
from membership in all United Nations agen- 
cies, and that all members of the United 
Nations should immediately recall their 
Ambassadors and Ministers from Madrid. 
The following response was made in 1947 to 
that resolution: Four states recalled their 
Ambassadors and Ministers from Madrid, 
18 said they had no Ambassadors or Minis- 
ters, 30 that they had no diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain, and 1 said that it would 
adhere to the resolution. One state, namely, 
Argentina, simply refused to comply with the 
said resolution. It still has diplomatic rela- 
tions with Franco, and as a reward Argentina 
was elected as a member of the Security 
Council in October 1947. 

6. The United Nations also failed to adjust 
the difference between Egypt and Britain. 
This dispute came before the Security Coun- 
cil in August 1947, and after several weeks 
of debate the Council was unable to reach 
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any decision, and it could not proceed any 
rther. 

ae The situation in Kashmir between India 
and Pakistan is very serious. Two thousand 
persons are being killed daily and several 
thousands injured. Thousands of houses are 
peing burnt and razed to the ground, and 
yet the Security Council debated the matter 
for many weeks and has not up to date been 
able to reach any satisfactory solution, 

8. The refugees and displaced-persons 
problem: On the 12th of February 1946 the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution recog- 
nizing that the problem of refugees and dis- 
placed persons is one of immediate urgency. 
By a resolution of the same Assembly on 
the 15th of December 1946 the General As- 
sembly approved the constitution of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization and urged 
members of the United Nations “to give the 
most favorable consideration to receiving 
each into its territory at the earliest possible 
time so far as may be practicable for per- 
manent settlement its fair share of the non- 
repatriable persons who are the concern of 
the International Refugee Organization.” 

The only available figure up to date on 
the number of refugees was given on the 
22d of May 1947, when the number of refugees 
was given as 879,950. Out of the 57 nations 
in the United Nations, not more than 20 
have responded to the Assembly's resolution, 
and very few of them really did their share 
to relieve the refugee problem in Europe, 
This shows how ineffective this organiza- 
tion Is. 

From the above it is quite evident that 
there is no more justification to precipi- 
tate a war by enforcing the Palestine rec- 
ommendation than actual decisions made 


by the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 





Truman—The Washington Post—and the 
GSI Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial captioned “Wind it up” this 
morning, the Washington Post advises 
your Government and mine to kick GSI 
out of Government buildings where it is 
now efficiently operating 40 cafeterias, 
and render insecure the jobs of more 
than 1,000 Negroes. 

Mr. Truman has encouraged and sup- 
ported local 471, whose officers first re- 
fused to sign anticommunistic affidavits; 
whose parent organization, the UPW, 
refuses to comply with the law which 
calls for the filing of affidavits denying 
that its officers are Communists or affili- 
ated with organizations whose officers 
are Communists. Mr. Truman insists 
that GSI sit down and bargain with the 
representatives of local 471 which is still 
Maintaining a picket line, although all 
40 cafeterias are operating to the satis- 
faction of the patrons. 

The strike would have been settled 
long ago had the President and the union 
availed themselves of the Taft-Hartley 
law which the President said he would 
support. 

The Washington Post has supported 
Mr. Truman in his method of handling 
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this situation, and one can but wonder as 
to why it is that the President insists 
that GSI discriminates against a thou- 
sand Negroes who have jobs—and in 
favor of UPW with the notorious Abram 
Flaxer as its president, who refuses to 
deny he is a Communist—and with its 
negotiator, Bernstein, who testified he 
had nothing to do with local 471’s bar- 
gaining. 

Sure—“Wind up the strike.” The 
cafeteria workers are on the job—the 
Federal employees who get their meals in 
the 40 cafeterias are being served. 

The only issue is whether Mr. Truman 
and the Washington Post can force Gen- 
eral Grant III and his cotrustees to ig- 
nore the Taft-Hartley law, which Con- 
gress passed over Mr. Truman’s veto, to 
sit down and bargain with representa- 
tives of a Union (UPW) whose officers 
will not deny they are Communists or 
affiliated with Communists. 

Mr. Truman yesteday expressed great 
fear of communism in Europe. Here in 
Washington he apparently is trying to 
force loyal Americans who wish to fol- 
low the Taft-Hartley law, to cuddle up 
with those who will not, under oath, deny 
they are either Communists or associates 
of communistic organizations. 

Let the President and the Washington 
Post get their noses out of the picture— 
follow the Taft-Hartley law, and the 
picket lines will be gone. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent herewith a resolution adopted by 
Local 230, UAW-CIO (Chrysler), of Lyn- 
wood, Calif., in opposition to universal 
military training. I feel that the opin- 
ions of this organization, as expressed 
in the resolution, are deserving of care- 
ful consideration by the Congress. 


RESOLUTION AGAINST COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Today America’s military brass hats, the 
Hearst press, and the king makers of the 
American Legion are attempting to force 
through Congress a bill for universal mili- 
tary conscription. The Universal Military 
Training Act would give the military abso- 
lute control over every citizen and could be 
used at will to completely militarize our peo- 
ple and place labor under direct military 
control. It is opposed by the churches of all 
faiths, educators, all labor organizations, and 
a great majority of the people. 

We are alarmed by the infiltration into all 
departments of the Federal Government by 
the military. Today the list of Government 
heads and lesser officials reads like a military 
roster. 

We are shocked by the revelation that 66 
percent of the President's proposed budget 
for 1948 is for military expenditures; that 
two-thirds of every tax dollar will be used 
for the past war and present armaments; that 
our present expense for the Army and Navy 
is $26,000,000 daily—a sum almost equal to 
the entire world’s expenditure for the United 
Nations for a whole year. 
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We denounce the United States Army's use 
of taxpayers’ money for the carrying on of 
a high pressure publicity campaign for the 
passage of legislation for universal military 
training. At the same time, an atmosphere 
of fear of attack is being stimulated in order 
to give support to the idea of a conscripted 
army. 

We agree with statements by the greatest 
military and scientific minds in America that, 
in an era of atomic energy, large armies af- 
ford no assurance of actual protection against 
attack. Our only real defense of peace is in 
our support of the principles of the United 
Nations. 

We believe that UMT would be used as a 
weapon against labor. Our fears in this re- 
gard are not without foundation. We have 
bitter memories of General MacArthur's 
brutal attack against the bonus marchers 
under Herbert Hoover. Many have been the 
accounts of Army and Reserve Army attacks 
on hungry and striking workers. And this 
use of the military against the people is not 
all ancient history. We do not forget Presi- 
dent Truman’s threat of conscription and 
the use of troops to break the railroad strike. 
Nor do we forget his threat to use the Navy 
and Coast Guard to break the strike of the 
Maritime Unions. Even in recent weeks the 
National Guard was called out in an attempt 
to break the strike of our brothers and sisters 
in the lettuce fields of Arizona: Therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That Local 230, VAW-CIO (Chrys- 
ler) joins with the Los Angeles CIO Council, 
the California CIO Council and the National 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in op- 
posing universal military training; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we call upon our Senators 
and Congressmen to actively oppose passage 
of UMT; demand that the tremendous budget 
proposed for its promotion be converted for 
a constructive program for housing, educa- 
tion and health; and work to strengthen the 
United Nations to make it a real guaranty 
against World War ITI; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Los Angeles CIO Council, District 
Auto Council No. 5, Senators Sheridan 
Downey and William Knowland, and the 
following Congressmen from Southern Cali- 
fornia: Richard M. Nixon, Norris Poulson, 
Gordon L. McDonough, Donald Jackson, 
Cecil R. King, Willis P. Bradley, Chet Holi- 
field, Carl Hinshaw, Helen Gahagan Douglas. 





Oleomargarine Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the March 17 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star which ex- 
presses my sentiment on the oleo tax 
question: 

THE OLEO GOAT 

In voting 16 to 10 to shelve legislation to 
repeal Federal taxes on oleomargarine, the 
House Agriculture Committee ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed of itself. It has voted 
to prevent Congress as a whole from debat- 
ing and deciding on the issue. It has voted 
in favor of the proposition that it is perfectly 
all right to keep on making a goat of the 
American consumer as long as the American 
consumer carries less weight than the butter 
lobby. 
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Reason, common sense, the democratic 
process and simple ordinary fair play have 
had nothing to do with the committee’s 
action. The only thing that has counted 
is the dairy industry's selfish, sectional in- 
sistence on making a kind of pickpocket 
cut of the Federal Government in order to 
yenalize any American who chooses to buy 
margarine instead of butter. Although gen- 
erally conceded to be as agreeable to the 
taste and at least as nutritious as butter, 
margarine can be produced more cheaply, and 
it is therefore such an evil thing to dairymen 
that they have been browbeating and abusing 
it in the market place for years past. 

More particularly, the American consumers 
have been browbeaten and abused. For no 
reason except to “protect” butter, they have 
had to take their margarine loaded down 
with iniquitous levies. Any one manufactur- 
ing it must pay an annual license fee of 
$600, and wholesalers and retailers are simi- 
larly taxed, with a special high rate on the 
colored variety. Then, to top everything off, 
the housewife must pay 10 cents a pound 
extra if she buys it colored, and a fourth of 
a cent if she buys it white and goes to the 
trouble of coloring it herself. Moreover, in 
addition to these outrageously unjustified 
Federal taxes, several of the States take sharp 
bites of their own cut of the oleo dollar. 

What the House Agriculture Committee 
has done is to vote for the perpetuation of 
this public-be-damned situation. It has not 
had the courage or the sense of fairness to 
let the repealer proposals get to the floor 
for a democratic decision. Unless a majority 
petition can force its hand or unless the test 
can be brought about by means of a rider to 
the Senate tax-cut bill, Congress thus will 
be able to do nothing about the issue until 
the next regular session. Accordingly, as 
things look now, the American consumer will 
continue to pay through the nose for the 
privilege of eating margarine. 








Fair-Employment-Practice Legisiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend mv remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me on Wednesday, 
March 17, over Mutual Broadcasting 
network: 

Fair-employment-practice legislation is the 
heart of any civil-rights program. There can 
be no political freedonr without freedom 
from discrimination in employment. You 
are not free as long as you can be refused 
a job or denied promotion on a job because 
of your race, color, or your religious belief. 
Under these conditions freedom becomes an 
empty word, overused by politicians and 
Gemagogues. 

The objective of fair-employment-practice 
laws, known as FEPC, is to prohibit the prac- 
tice of denying jobs and equality in employ- 
ment for reasons of the color of your skin, 
the place of your birth, or the religion you 
practice. 

Now, how can anybody quarrel with that 
proposition? ‘You can’t oppose it unless you 
believe in discrimination. That means that 
you don’t like other people, that you con- 
sider yourself superior, that you hate peo- 
ple. There was a man by the name of Hitler 
who felt that way about people. We fought 
a big war and paid a big price to rid the world 
of him and his kind. I admit that we 


haven't finished the job. There are plenty 
of his kind around; some of them are con- 
sidered very respectable today; in fact, so 
respectable that they even influence our for- 
eign policy and are busy trying to get our 
country into war. 

FEPC can be found in the very cradle of 
our democracy. FEPC is as American as the 
Declaration of Independence. When the 
men who gave birth to this Nation said in 
that great declaration that all men are cre- 
ated equal they did not say that all men are 
created equal except Negroes, that all men 
are created equal except Jews, that all men 
are created equal except Catholics, that all 
men are created equal except the foreign 
born. When they said that all men are cre- 
ated equal they meant that all men are 
created equal with no exceptions. So that 
when you refuse employment to people be- 
cause of race, color, or creed you practice 
a direct contradiction of the basic American 
creed, you negate the fundamental concepts 
of American democracy for which Americans 
have struggled throughout the life of this 
Nation 

Let us examine the history of FEPC. On 
March 13, 1941, I introduced the first FEPC 
bill, H. R. 3994. It was given a hearing be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee and not re- 
ported out. On June 25, 1941, President 
Roosevelt issued the first executive order es- 
tablishing a temporary FEPC with limited 
powers. It was a clear recognition that the 
Nation in peril needed the services of every 
man and woman regardless of race, color, 
or creed. Since then there has been a con- 
tinued struggle for the establishment of a 
permanent FEPC, because only by legislation 
could we make the right of access to jobs 
a reality for millions of Americans. The 
temporary FEPC expired soon after the end 
of the war. I am proud of the part I played 
in trying to keep it alive for 2 years prior 
to its expiration. The bipartisan coalition 
in Congress and President Truman let it 
die, apparently operating on the theory that 
we can afford the luxury of equality only in 
wartime. 

In the last Congress I used every parlia- 
mentary device at our command to bring 
about a vote on the bill providing for the 
establishment of a permanent FEPC. We 
did not succeed because of the alliance be- 
tween the Republicans and the southern 
Democrats. Only as recently as March 8 
I introduced an amendment to the Labor 
Department appropriations bill providing 
that no funds appropriated as grants shall 
be paid to any State or educational institu- 
tion which, because of race, color, or creed, 
denies equality of educational opportunity 
or employment. This embcdied recent Su- 
preme Court decision on this question. 
What happened tells you the up-to-date 
story of FEPC. Mind you, this limited 
FEPC amendment was offered after Presi- 
dent Truman had sent to Congress his civil- 
rights message in which he asked for FEPC 
legislation. I can best describe the sincerity 
of both parties on civil-rights legislation by 
quoting from the speech I made in support 
of my amendment. I now read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of March 8: 

“Never for a long time have I seen so many 
Democr-ts from below the Mason and Dixon's 
line on the floor as I see this afternoon; 
and never have I seen so few Republicans in 
any session of the Eightieth Congress as I 
see this afternoon. 

“This amendment has a history, and I 
wonder whether it is because of the history 
of the amendment that I am honored by 
this distinguished attendance or whether it 
is because I have doubled my delegation in 
this House or because the whip was on strike 
on the Republican side and the Democratic 
whip was overbusy on the Democratic side 
calling his southern Members to the floor 
of the House? 

“This amendment is not my product—I 
wish it were. I would be very proud of it; 
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this amendment is the product of the gentle. 
man from Wisconsin, the chairman of the 


subcommittee |Mr. KEEFE]. He had this 
amendment become part of the language of 
the subcommittee bill and it was proclaimed 
throughout the Halls of this Congress that 
for once something was going to be done, 
Then suddenly a full meeting of the Appro- 
priations Committee took place, and speeches 
that have been made in public and by the 
leading candidates for the Presidency on the 
Republican side were suddenly forgotten. 
This time Lee did not surrender, it was the 
followers of Grant who surrendered; and by a 
vote of 25 to 6, a combined vote of Republi- 
cans and Democrats who are here in such 
great numbers this afternoon, this language 
was stricken from the bill. Incidentally, I 
also wonder where are the Truman Democrats 
this afternoon? The President sent a mes- 
sage to Congress, a Civil-rights message. 
Those who are opposing this civil-rights pro- 
gram are here in good number. Are the 
other Democrats as mild about Mr. Truman's 
program as the Republicans have been in 
the Committee on Appropriations? Why are 
we, who have consistently fought for civil 
rights, confronted with this kind of tactics 
this afternoon? It is because nobody, 
neither Republicans nor Democrats want this 
language in this bill; it is because both are 
rendering lip service on this question of civil 
rights. Ican understand the gentleman from 
the South fighting civil rights, they have 
publicly proclaimed their opposition to this 
type of legislation. They are fighting it and 
I am fighting them; and it is not just today 
that we have been fighting over this; it has 
been throughout the 12 years I have been 
here. 

“The Republicans go out to the country, in 
the press and on the radio, and tell the people 
they want this legislation, yet we find them 
with the southern Democrats in the commit- 
tee; and the other Democrats are prominent 
by their absence.” The amendment was ce- 
feated by a combined Republican-Demo- 
cratic vote of 119-40. 

This brings up to date the history of our 
efforts to have FEPC enacted. It also tells 
you why we have been unable to win the 
fight. I can state that we of the Wallace 
Party, and those who believe with us, are the 
only ones who sincerely are carrying the fight 
for democracy in employment and fcr the 
reaffirmation of the Christian and American 
principle of equality. 

The fight for FEPC cannot be separated 
from the fight for peace. It is an integral 
part of the same struggle that is going on 
all over the world for progress and freedom 
and peace. I don’t expect those who support 
reaction both at home-and abroad—I don't 
expect the bipartisan coalition that put over 
the Taft-Hartley Act to enslave American 
labor—I don’t expect the bipartisan coalition 
that is now trying to militarize the youth of 
our free Nation—I don’t expect any of these 
to support FEPC. 

But I do expect the overwhelming majority 
of Americans who want peace and progress 
and cherish democracy both at home and 
abroad to support FEPC. And I now call 
upon them to make Congress know of their 
support of this basic American legislation. 





Elected Officials Challenged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under previous authority to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including an arti- 














cle by Mr. Chester D. Tripp, of Chicago, 
which is very interesting. I suggest that 
every Member of this House read it be- 
cause it certainly applies to all of us: 

A FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE 


History bears out the fact that in all dem- 
ocratic experiments, elected leadership must 
be considered a friend of the people. The 
people have the vote and it automatically 
follows that their political choice centers on 
those individuals they feel will represent 
their best interests. The historical record 
is obviously supported in modern times. If 
anything, there seems to be an increasing 
tendency for those striving for high position 
to seek their objectives by capitalizing on 
the idea that they are the defenders and 
friends of the people. 

The more complicated life becomes, and its 
complications have certainly increased in the 
last century, the more pressure is brought to 
bear on the candidate to say, do and promise 
what he thinks the people would like to 
hear. “he pressure is so great at times that 
many men in public life feel they are forced 
to take positions which they know full well 
are unsound for the real interests of the peo- 
ple involved. They talk platitudes and 
promise security and abundance. However, 
their suggested means to these ends, which 
we must assume they realize, would lead 
exactly in the opposite direction if followed. 
Let me illustrate by an example which we 
are experiencing today. 

We are indulging in a boom at the pres- 
ent time which to the uninitiated is rather 
stimulating and pleasing, and yet, to a wiser 
head, knowing the ultimate consequences, 
it is disturbing in the extreme. No boom 
in history has ever redounded to the advan- 
tage of the people. When the ultimate ad- 
justment is finally made, it is the people who 
suffer. 

The present boom is man made. It is the 
result of war-induced shortages, and po- 
litical and social procedures that have de- 
veloped as a result of the war. I think it 
is safe to say that it was within the scope 
of competent leadership to have dampened 
down if not to have controlled this boom. 
This is another way of saying that wise 
leadership could at least have partially 
fended us against whatever bad effects we, 
the common man are going to experience 
in the final pay-off. 

As I said, the rudiments of this boom are 
associated with the war itself, but, there is 
much more involved at the present time 
than the consequences of the war. Our 
economy has been vitally affected by so- 
called planned programs, to a degree that is 
almost unbelievable. This planning has 
proved to be wrong. Our leadership entered 
the peace period with the strongly in- 
trenched notion that deflation and unem- 
ployment were definitely in the offing. Asa 
result of this conception, the national policy 
was slanted toward raising wages in order 
to maintain the national purchasing power. 
It was this combination of circumstances 
that induced our friends of the people to 
promulgate that most interesting theory 
that wages could be raised without induc- 
ing a cycle of price advanees. Whether this 
whole concept is the result of ignorance or 
a desire to tell the people what they would 


like to hear, is an open question. The fact - 


remains, however, that the great power of 
our national leadership has preached an eco- 
nomic theory that can only be accounted for 
on the grounds of demagoguery or grave 
ignorance of all previous precedent. Our 
national monetary policy has been almost 
absurd. Of late months, our leaders have 
warned us of the boom, but have done ab- 
solutely nothing about it even though 
measures could have been taken through the 
money market. 

All in all, issue after issue has been mis- 
appraised and maltreated: We have compro- 
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mised one condition after another, always to 
the end advocating procedures acceptable 
to the common man. “Though the mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind exceedingly 
small.” If platitudes and decisions pri- 
marily meant to please the ears of the people, 
are fundamentally unsound, the people as 
usual pay the bill. 

On the facts, I think it is clearer than 
ever that the amplitude of the boom and the 
probable bust could have been kept within 
bounds and the procedure necessary to ac- 
complish this is fairly simple. Instead of 
encouraging spending by increasing the pur- 
chasing power, we should have discouraged 
spending. Instead of preaching tax reduc- 
tion, that would only increase individual 
spending, we should have preached contin- 
ued taxation, tax relief only where that relief 
would be used to supply fools for the future. 
Instead of wasting fantastic amounts on so- 
called European relief, we might have scru- 
tinized this relief and given only where war- 
ranted. Certainly this phase of the program 
should have been taken out of the realm 
of politics and ideology. 

As a matter of fact, there is hardly a thing 
that we have done in the last two years that 
has not raised prices, increased personal ex- 
penditure, discouraged long-time planning 
and curtailed the supply of goods in our own 
market. If the people are finally penalized, 
seriously for this, they can reflect on the 
fact that they have listened to arguments 
that they have enjoyed hearing, and have 
been encouraged to disregard the simple wis- 
dom and the common sense that should have 
been at their command. 

In closing I would like to quote some words 
from a keen observer of the process of Gov- 
ernment: ‘‘The most severe criticism you can 
level against personal freedom and private 
enterprise is that they demand more cau- 
tion. They call for more character, they re- 
quire more work and will power, they take 
more self-enterprise, more self-discipline, and 
more self-reliance than we may possess. One 
of the major economic challenges of our 
generation is whether we shall meet these 
tests so that this Nation may continue to 
be free economically and politically.” 

If this is a fair statement of what is 
demanded of the people, it is doubly true 
that the same measure in a greater degree 
should be demanded of our leaders. The real 
friend of the people in a democracy must be 
the man who preaches such a doctrine, but 
the so-called friend of the people in the 
political sense who tells them only what 
they would like to hear and who sponsors 
decisions intriguing in the short range but 
devastating in the long range, is, in ultimate 
effect, no friend at all. 

CHESTER D. TRIPP. 





Veterans Purchase $5,000,009 Naylor 
Gardens Housing Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 12, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
veterans of World War II have finally 
won the Naylor Gardens Housing project 
located in Washington, D. C. It has 
been a long, bitter fight. 

Many hundreds of veterans will now 
find roofs over their heads simply be- 
cause a group of enthusiastic veterans 
were determined to acquire the project 
from the Defense Housing Corporation 
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for the benefit of their comrades who 

have waited so long for housing accom- 

modations. 

The history behind this famous battle 
was published in the Stars and Stripes, 
National Tribune, on May 2, 1946, and 
later reprinted in the official AMVET 
publication of May 1946. 

It is worthy to note in passing that al- 
though J. H. Leib, then national legisla- 
tive director of AMVETS, initiated the 
movement to secure the Naylor Gardens 
and later became an incorporator of the 
association, he nevertheless, adamantly 
refused to become a director or have 
anything financially to do with the 
project—or even seek an apartment for 
himself. His has been a disinterested 
service to a worthy cause for which his 
comrades have reason to be grateful. 

The Stars and Stripes article and a 
story from the Washington Evening Siar 
of February 28, 1948 should be incorpo- 
rated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an 
example of that which can be accom- 
plished in the interest of community bet- 
terment and veteran service when the 
will to achieve constructive results is 
present. Mr. Speaker, the newspaper 
articles to which I have referred are the 
following: 

[From Stars and Stripes, National Tribune, 

of May 2, 1946] 

HOUSING BATTLE WON BY AMVETS—VETERANS’ 
COOPERATIVE ScorES DECISIVE ‘VICTORY IN 
PURCHASING APARTMENT PROJECT 
Seven hundred and forty-eight housing 

units for veterans. 

That became a fact when the sale of 
$5,000,000 Naylor Gardens to AMVETS, Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was approved by the De- 
fense Housing Corporation. 

Naylor Gardens will go to the Veterans’ Co- 
operative Housing Association, a group given 
birth by AMVETS last December and headed 
by Raymond Sawyer, district department 
commander, and Dayton Harrington, an of- 
ficer of AMVETS, Post No. 1, in the District. 

How was it done? 

Purchase of Naylor Gardens was the brain 
child of J. H. Leib, Frank Scriven, of Cali- 
fornia, and Raymond Sawyer. It was con- 
summated around a luncheon table and con- 
ceived through months of work on Capitol 
Hill and after arguments pro and con with 
the Defense Housing Corporation. 

The idea was given birth by Leib on Decem- 
ber 1, 1945. On December 3 the plan was 
presented to post No. 1, of the District, for 
approval and the legal services of Col. Wil- 
liam A. Roberts were obtained. On December 
7 the legislative director took the story to 
the Washington Daily News, which ran a 
headline article announcing AMVETS was 
endeavoring to purchase the Gardens. Then 
other papers took up the cudgels on behalf 
of AMVETS. 

Every day Scriven, Leib, and Sawyer bom- 
barded the local papers with press releases, 
but on December 29 AMVETS suffered the 
first official set back when the DHC publicly 
started giving the group the runaround. 

AMVETS countered by preparing a bill 
which Chairman Carter MAnasco of the 
Housing Expenditures Committee, intro- 
duced, asking that sales of all Government 
surplus projects be delayed pending decision 
as to veterans’ priorities. Senator LISTER 
HILL, majority whip of the Senate and a vet- 
eran of World War I, was persuaded to in- 
troduce a joint bill, which subsequently 
knocked DHC for the proverbial loop. DHC 
came back with an announcement that 
was prepared to sell, but not to AMVETS. 
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Again bogged down, AMVETS requested 
hearings before the Manasco committee. 
During a stormy session, Leib gained the 
floor, when Congressman Mawnasco inter- 
rupted Gen. Luther Gregory, of the War 
Assets Commission, to give the AMVETS leg- 
islative director an cpportunity to speak. 

Leib appealed to Congress to halt all sales 
pending clarification of veterans’ preference 
policy. The next day, Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean joined the fight. On a visit to 
Walter Reed Hospital she had seen a sol- 
dier die. Returning home, she read in the 
papers AMVETS’ testimony before Congress. 
Grieved by what she saw and read, she pre- 
pared a series of full-page ads which she 
ran in all Washington, D. C., papers. She 
urged that veterans be sold the Garden prop- 
erty. Her assistance was most effective. 

Next, Congresswoman EDITH NourRsE Roc- 
ERS, of Massachusetts, joined the campaign 
She came to AMVETS’ defense and intro- 
duced legislation to give veterans prefer- 
ence in purchasing Government surplus 
housing. 

With that, the Legion, V. F. W. and D. A. V. 
joined forces with AMVETS, forming what 
was virtually a united veteran housing front 
in the District. 

The Rogers bill was introduced March 7 
1946. Approximately 1 month later the De- 
fense Housing Corporation accepted AMVETS’ 
bid. A long, uphill campaign was won. An 
idea, born at a luncheon table, brought 
homes to 748 veterans. 





[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 28, 1948] 
Naytor GARDENS Hovustnc Co-op Ser UP By 
VETERANS OF Two WARS 


(By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr.) 


Youthful enthusiasm and the wisdom that 
comes with age have teamed up in the coun- 
try’s first large veterans’ housing coopera- 
tive—Naylor Gardens Residences in South- 
east Washington. 

It is ‘a combination that promises to stand 
as a monument to a new experiment in vet- 
eran-owned and operated housing. 

The 748-unit project became the property 
of the Veterans’ Cooperative Housing Asso- 
ciation this month when 34-year-old Graves 
H. Wilson, co-op president, presented a 
$512,500 check to the Government. This was 
a 10-percent down payment on the develop- 
ment, built by the Government in 1943 for 
$5,587,000 and declared surplus late in 1945. 

The brief ceremony in the office of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration marked the cul- 
mination of a program started more than 2 
years ago by a group of Washington area vet- 
erans, most of them members of the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II. 

Early in their negotiations the young vet- 
erans called on older men, veterans of World 
War I, for advice and assistance, and the com- 
bination has been paying dividends ever 
since. The development is now run by a 
9-man board whose ages range from 25 to 
over 50 years. They serve without pay. 

Today 428 of the 748 units are owned by 
co-op members. Titles to the remainder are 
held by the association. Nonmember tenants 
have been given assurance they can remain 
in apartments so long as there is rent con- 
trol. These tenants now pay rent to the as- 
sociation which, in turn, makes monthly 
payments on the purchase price to the Gov- 
ernment. Co-op officials estimate it will take 
about 30 years to pay off Uncle Sam. 

Of the 428 units sold to veterans, about 200 
are still to be occupied by co-op members. 
It is worthy of note that veterans were ready 
to pay the $50 membership fee in the co-op 
and make a down payment of 20 percent on 
apartments—even though they were not sure 
when they could move in. 


FIFTEEN VACANCIES A MONTH 


Walter W. Kreimann, administrative assist- 
ant to the Board and a former Army flyer in 


the Pacific, reports, however, that vacancies 
average about 15 a month and, accordingly, 
families are moving in regularly. 

What are the attractions at Naylor Gar- 
dens? Association officials cite the following: 

Interest rates of only 3 percent, monthly 
payments from $59.50 to $80, depending on 
the size of apartments (this includes interest 
and principal payments, fuel, light, and jani- 
tor service); an opportunity for a home at 
about half the price of a detached dwelling 
(prices range from $6,750 for one-bedroom 
units to $8,450 for a three-bedroom apart- 
ment); recreation facilities, nearby shopping 
centers, and good public transportation. 


CALLED LONG-TIME PROJECT 


John A, Densford, veteran of two wars and 
chairman of the membership committee, 
commented recentlf: “We are trying to build 
a long-time project at Naylor Gardens.” He 
said he was sold on the idea of a cooperative 
community only last year when several young 
men approached him on lending them a hand. 
Mr. Densford is regional educational director 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Densford heads the committee which 
has the important job of screening all appli- 
cations to buy into the development. The 
co-op insists veterans be financially able to 
make a 20-percent down payment without 
borrowing the money; that their total in- 
debtedness not exceed twice their annual in- 
come; and that they have annual income 
of ¢2,400 at least. 

Mr. Wilson says the co-op’s basic phi- 
losophy is to provide World War II veterans 
“first-rate living accommodations at a rea- 
sonable cost, along with the benefits of co- 
operative ownership—all on a long-range 
basis.” 





Outlaw the Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent herewith a resolution adopted by the 
Ancient Order of Sciots, meeting in the 
city of Santa Cruz, Calif., in which the 
outlawing of the Communist Party in the 
United States is advocated. I feel that 
the resolution is deserving of consider- 
ation by the Members of Congress: 


At the supreme session of the Ancient 
Egyptian Order of Sciots, a western organi- 
zation whose prerequisite to membership is 
membership in the Masonic fraternity, held 
November 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1947, in the city 
of Santa Cruz, State of California, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Congress and the Pres- 
ident of the United States be memorialized 


by the Ancient Egyptian Order of Sciots to - 


outlaw the Communist Party in the United 
States.” 

The undersigned, as pharaoh and supreme 
scribe, respectively, of the Ancient Egyptian 
Order of Sciots, have been instructed by the 
supreme pyramid to forward this resolution 
to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
WARREN A. SLOCK, 
Pharaoh, 

Attest: 

Wo. Van DYKE, 
Supreme Scribe. 
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Anniversary of Signing of the Constitution 
of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent herewith a resolution adopted by the 
Ancient Order of Sciots, meeting in the 
city of Santa Cruz, Calif., in which the 
Congress is urged to set aside the 17th 
of September as a national holiday, in 
honor of the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States on that day: 


At the supreme session of the Ancient 
Egyptian Order of Sciots, a western organi- 
zation whose prerequisite to membership is 
membership in the Masonic Fraternity, held 
November 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1947, in the city 
of Santa Cruz, State of California, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas September 17 is the anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States of America and, therefore, 
marks the birth of the American form of 
government: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Supreme Pyramid, An- 
cient Egyptian Order of Sciots, petition the 
Congress of the United States and the Legis- 
latures of the State of California and the 
State of Arizona to have September 17 de- 
clared a national and a State holiday.” 

The undersigned, as pharach and supreme 
scribe, respectively, of the Ancient Egyptian 
Order of Sciots, have been instructed by the 
supreme pyramid to forward this resolution 
to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
WARREN A. SLOcK, 
Pharaoh. 

Attest: 

Wm. VAN Dyke, 
Supreme Scribe, 





Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, nestled 
in a valley within 100 miles of Washing- 
ton, lies one of America’s historic spots. 

March 18 of this year will mark the 
two hundredth anniversary of George 
Washington’s first visit to the town of 
Bath, now known as Berkeley Springs, 
the county seat of Morgan County, W. 
Va. Long before Washington visited this 
spot, it had become a shrine in the tra- 
dition and lore of the Indians. To the 
Indians, it was a sanctuary known as 
“healing waters,” and the waters blessed 
by the Great Spirit restored to health 
those who were sick. 

The virtue of these waters were known 
to all the tribes from the Great Lakes to 
the Carolinas, and it is well known that 
the Indians established a standing truce 
around these springs, that all might be 
free to enjoy the beneficent provision of 
the Great Spirit in peace and security. 
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This peace and security was never dese- 
crated by the Indian. 

Two hundred years ago, George Wash- 
ington, with his surveyor friends, 
pioneered his way through the beautiful 
valley of the Patawomekes, and recorded 
in his diary, “We this day called to see 
y Fam’d Warm Springs.” 

Taken from a sketch of The Magic 
Fountain, First Saga of American Life, by 
Anita Buchanan Speer, Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., we have the following informa- 
tion: Washington’s restoration to health, 
1761, after a 4 years’ illness—rheumatic 
fever; his lifelong interest, patronage, 
prestige, and influence, eventually 
prought about the establishment of a 
town by the name of Bath, at the famed 
Warm Springs. Now, town of Bath, 
Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, W. 
Va., by the act of the first General As- 
sembly of the State of Virginia in October 
1776. Thus, for the welfare of all hu- 
manity, the first national shrine of this 
Indian land of Bimini was perpetuated 
by the founder and his compatriot Na- 
tion builders as the official health cen- 
ter of the new world. 

From the time of the early American 
Indian down to the present, people have 
traveled to this historic spot and found 
renewed health and vigor in its healing 
waters. 

The legends and traditions of the town 
of Bath—Berkeley Springs—through the 
past 200 years have become nationally 
known. Visitors from every State in the 
Union annually visit the springs for the 
purpose of utilizing the healing effects 
of its waters. 





Books and Motion Pictures Misrepresent- 
ing American Youth 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from Miss 
Naomi Cooley, representing juniors and 
seniors of the Lee Edwards High School, 
of Asheville, N. C., which I think should 
be brought to the attention of the House. 

; You will observe that she complains of 
the fact that in all books and movies sent 
to the Philippines the American youth is 
shown as a juvenile delinquent. He is 
pictured as one who disregards the wishes 
of his parents with a mind bent on dis- 
obedience and crime. 

I cannot understand how material of 
this sort could be sent out of this coun- 
try. Only enemies of America would be 
interested in publicizing these false and 
malicious statements. I wonder if there 
could be a Communist in our Govern- 
ment who is handling this propaganda. 
I think it should be investigated and 
proper action taken to see that no more 


lies are spread avroad about our young 
people. 
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The letter to which I refer is as follows: 


MarcH 16, 1948. 
Hon. MONROE REDDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a member of a committee 
representing 55 juniors and seniors of Lee 
Edwards High School in Asheville, N. C., I 
am writing you in regard to the types of 
movies, books, and magazines that are being 
shipped abroad. 

Recently, our family and community life 
class was visited by a widely-known Filipino 
woman. She is an educator of Public Rela- 
tions in the Philippines. She informed us 
on the matter that is being sent to her coun- 
try. In all books and movies, the American 
youth is shown as a juvenile delinquent. 
All that he or she cares for, is going against 
his parent’s wishes; dating, growing up be- 
yond his years, destroying other’s property, 
and numerous other items. All of the mag- 
azines are true confession stories which rep- 
resent the lower class of American youth. 

Why is material of this sort being sent 
to other countries; is there any specific rea- 
son for this to go abroad? The United 
States is a Nation that all people respect 
and look up to, and we should produce mat- 
ter that shows us at our best and striving for 
the best instead of lowering ourselves into 
unfit characters. 

Something should be done to remedy this 
situation and should be done in the very 
near future. We should send to other coun- 
tries matter that is apropos and fitting to 
the average teen-ager of today in our country. 

We would like to know what could be done 
about this. 

Yours sincerely, 
NAOMI CooLey, Chairman. 





Green-Duwamish River Flood-Control 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by me today to 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., on Green-Du- 
wamish River flood-control project and 
an editorial from the Seattle Times of 
Sunday, March 14, 1948, on the same 
subject: 

STATEMENT BY HON. HOMER R, JONES, OF WASH- 

INGTON, ON GREEN-DUWAMISH RIVER FLOCD 

CONTROL PROJECT TO THE PROJECTS COMMIT- 


TEE ON THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I consider it a privilege to be permit- 
ted opportunity to appear before an im- 
portant committee of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. This organization is 
important to me and to all the citizens of 
our country, because it represents the best of 
democracy in actual practice. Our kind of 
government is predicated upon the ability 
of the American people to express themselves 
through mediums of concerted action such 
as is inherent in the organization and pro- 
cedure of this Congress. The people of the 
many communities here find opportunity to 
express their local community needs and find 
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listening ears and helpful hands which later 
will instrument community wishes in terms 
of action which eventually come directly to 
the attention of the United States Congress 
I can conceive of no better way in which 
properly our democratic Government can 
and should function. Therefore, it is a 
privilege to me to be present not only 
because I come representing the expressed 
opinion of the citizens of my community of 
Seattle on a project which will have im- 
portant consideration in this committee’s 
deliberations, but equally because my ap- 
pearance here affords the opportunity to give 
expression to my high opinion and regard 
for the great work that has been accom- 
plished by the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

I should like, too, to voice a simple 
tribute to the cooperative effort of another 
important quasi public organization whose 
efforts in every regard are closely related to 
the work of this Congress. I make special 
reference to the various chambers of com- 
merce who in orderly fashion play an im- 
portant part in giving more official presenta- 
tion of community needs. I am aware of 
the important part that the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, from the city which I 
represent in the Congress, has played in 
connection with the project upon which I 
desire to speak briefly. 

Those of us in the city of Seattle and the 
near environments have for many years 
been interested in a program for protecting 
the Green River Valley from _ disastrous 
floods and a project which would result in 
the improvement of the Duwamish River in 
the interests of navigation. The Seattle In- 
dustrial Planning Commission has played an 
important part under the insistent leader- 
ship of Mayor William C. Devin in bringing 
this project continually to the attention of 
the valley communities which are directly 
affected, and to the many community, ag- 
ricultural, and industrial groups whose com- 
bined and coordinated efforts have resulted 
in favorable recommendation of this project 
by the district engineer insofar as the flood 
control features are involved. 

The Duwamish River is a continuation otf 
the Green River, the name changing in the 
lower reaches of the river as it flows into 
Elliott EBay, one arm of Puget Sound. While 
the majority of my presentation will deal 
with the necessity for the flood-control 
aspects of this project, since the navigation 
features are located in the immediate vicinity 
of the industrial area of the city of Seattle, 
I will discuss first what is eventually desired 
in the interest of navigation. I am quite 
aware that this portion of the whole project 
will be delayed because at this time there has 
been only inadequate evidence accumulated 
on river-channel improvement of the Du- 
wamish waterway within the limits of eco- 
nomic feasibility. The city of Seattle has 
grown rapidly in the years immediately pre- 
ceding and during the war. Many new in- 
dustries have been established within the 
city and its environs. Industrial sites have 
become expanded at such a rate that now 
large industries desiring to locate in Seattle 
find it extremely difficult to acquire space 
for their plants. The Seattle Planning Com- 
mission has been deeply concerned regarding 
this lack of space and has surveyed repeatedly 
during recent years the city areas to deter- 
mine which can be adapted for this indus- 
trial purpose. These surveys indicate that 
the best locality for future industrial ex- 
pansion is along the Duwamish River—a 
river which meanders back and forth across 
a broad valley, cutting into areas which 
would be admirably suitable for industrial 
development, reducing the land area to such 
an extent that industries presently cannot 
occupy the irregular plots advantageously 
The planning commission has tentatively in- 
dicated the course which they desire the 
river to follow and have submitted a plan 
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to the district engineer of the Department of 
the Army which would straighten the course 
of the river and provide adequate opportuni- 
ties for industrial expansion commensurate 
with the city of Seattle’s ever-increasing 
needs. As I have already stated, however, 
this is part of the long-range program for 
improvement of the Green River Valley and 
I bring it to the attention of this committee 
only because it has an important future 
bearing upon the other aspect of the develop- 
ment which I am sure will secure a more 
immediate and favorable action by the 
Congress. 

Before the Green River Valley may be fully 
utilized for either industrial or agricultural 
purposes, floods, which periodically cover the 
valley floor, must be controlled. The flood 
problem has long been recognized by Seattle 
and the nearby communities, but the magni- 
tude of solving the problem has been beyond 
the collective financial means of the local 
agencies. In 1933 and 1935 requests for a 
preliminary examination recommending a 
full survey were submitted to the Seavitle Dis- 
trict of the Corps of Engineers. The basic 
law establishing the existing Federal flood 
control policy passed on June 22, 1936, au- 
thorized a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of the Green River Valley. A preliminary 
examination report was completed in 1937 
and in June of 1938 the Chief of Engineers 
of the Department of the Army ordered a 
detailed survey. Studies of the project were 
suspended, however, during the war and were 
not resumed again until the past year. Many 
of the ideas originally advanced have now 
been reconsidered and revalued, resulting in 
a recommendation by Col. L. H. Hewitt, dis- 
trict engineer of the Corps of Engineers, for 
construction of a fiood-control storage dam 
and reservoir at Eagle Gorge in the upper 
basin of Green River. 

In estimating the flood-control benefits, 
it was assumed that the existing agricultural 
economy of that potentially rich valley would 
not change, except that with flood control 
more valuable crops could be grown. The 
principal project benefits, according to the 
engineer’s report—those resulting from flood 
control—are, therefore, not based upon any 
speculative change in land utilization from 
agricultural to industrial use. Those of us 
in Seattle certainly recognize the possibility 
of extensive industrial expansion in the lower 
areas of this valley, however, which may in 
the future yield greater returns than those 
to be derived from agriculture. The current 
study of flood-control benefits has been made 
on the assumption that the agricultural 
economy will govern and, consequently, the 
relocation of the river for improved naviga- 
tion purposes has not been recommended by 
the district engineer and will unquestion- 
ably be delayed for an indefinite time. 

In connection with the Engineer's recom- 
mendations, public hearings were held to 
determine the wishes of local interests. At 
a hearing in Seattle on the 27th of February 
1947, the Eagle Gorge Dam was presented as 
one of the possibilities for controlling floods 
in the Green River Valley. Represented at 
that hearing were all of the principal com- 
munities and many governmental agencies— 
the United States Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the United States Geological 
Survey, the State of Washington Department 
of Conservation and Development, the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, the Seattle Engineer 
Department, ana the King County engineer’s 
office. All of these community and agency 
representatives voiced approval of a storage 
dam at the Eagle Gorge site. 

I am happy to know that the project is 
well on its way toward realization. We 
should bear in mind, however, that in reality 
the project is still in an advanced planning 
stage and that it has not been reviewed by 
the Board of Engineers and Chief of Engineers 
in Washington and has not been adopted nor 


approved by the United State Congress. I 
am confident, however, that the Chief of 
Engineers will recommend it to the Con- 
gress and that the Congress will approve 
this project. After approval, a period of 
5 years will be required before completion— 
2 years will be needed for more detailed 
site investigations, model studies, design of 
special features, and preparation of the final 
contract plans and specifications—3 years 
will probably be the minimum construction 
time—and allowing for normal congressional 
procedures, if everything goes forward from 
the time of recommendation and approval, 
the Eagle Gorge Dam could not be com- 
pleted until at least 1955. 

The total estimated cost of the project is 
$16,000,000, which includes the dam and all 
of its appurtenances—the reservoir lands, re- 
location of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
which presently cuts across the anticipated 
reservoir area, and relocation of other exist- 
ing facilities. The total annual cost of the 
project including interest, amortization of 
the investment over a period of 50 years, and 
operation and maintenance expenses has been 
computed to be approximately $734,000. Of 
this amount, $80,000 is estimated for opera- 
tion and maintenance and the remainder 
is for retirement of the investment. 

The total benefits, as far as they can at 
this time be computed, will amount to ap- 
proximately $819,000 annually. It is esti- 
mated that $465,000 annually will be derived 
by prevention of tangible flood damages; 
$314,000 is anticipated from increased agri- 
cultural returns, and the commercial esti- 
mates of benefits to be derived from the 
increased flow in the lower channel, which 
will result from the building of the dam 
and creation of a large reservoir, is estimated 
to be $40,000. 

It is interesting to note that these com- 
puted benefits exceed the project costs by 
approximately $85,000 a year, without taking 
into account the benefits which may in the 
future be derived by changing the present 
land use from agricultural to industrial and 
the monetary benefit of any prospective fu- 
ture use of storage for municipal water sup- 
plies and irrigation. As I have already stated 
the primary purpose of the present project is 
flood control and the project works can be 
wholly justified by the resulting flood-con- 
trol benefits alone. In this connection, I 
should like further to say that damages of 
large proportions have been suffered in this 
valley. The floods of 1933 and December of 
1946 are the greatest that have occurred in 
recent times, although last year what was 
considered a more or less minor flood con- 
dition resulted in an estimated monetary 
loss of more than a million and a quarter 
dollars. The great flood of 1933 covered 
about 13,800 acres or more than 21 square 
miles. The flood in 1946 covered approxi- 
mately 12,200 acres or nearly 19 square miles. 
Estimating these damages on a 1947 price 
basis the property damage and agricultural 
loss has been more than $3,000,000. 

It is further interesting to recognize the 
present land use in the valley. Crops grown 
there are those largely associated with truck 
gardening—asparagus, beans, beets, cherries, 
table vegetables—although more than 6,000 
acres are devoted to pasture and an addi- 
tional 1,500 acres yearly lie in summer fallow. 


[From the Seattle Times of March 14, 1948] 


CITY'S INDUSTRIAL GROWTH FACES ONE LESS 
BARRIER 


One of Seattle’s most constructive com- 
munity efforts to advance its industrial and 
manufacturing resources has taken a signifi- 
cant step forward in the favorable report 
of the Army engineers on the Green River 
flood control dam. Here is one answer to 
those who complain that little, or not 
enough, is being done to improve this city's 
industrial picture. 

For one deterrent to industrial growth in 
this area has been the lack of sites suitable 


for establishment of large manufacturing 
plants. Land remaining adapted for such use 
lies to the south of the Green-Duwamish 
River Valley, where the danger of repeated 
floods and the winding course of the river 
hitherto have discouraged development. 

This obstacle to industrial progress he- 
came apparent many years ago, and both 
the municipal government and the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce sought to overcome 
it by advocating flood control measures in 
the Green River valley. It has taken long 
to bring this project to its present stage. 
It was necessary to convince United States 
Army engineers that the project is eco- 
nomically feasible, that its cost would be 
exceeded by the economic wealth it would 
later conserve and produce. 

Chamber committees undertook to prove 
this point. In this they were aided by agen- 
cies of municipal government, notably by 
former City Engineer C. L. Wartelle—to 
whom much credit should go for further- 
ance of these plans—and to Mayor Devin's 
industrial development commission. It may 
be added that all this spadework has been 
constantly supported editorially by the 
Times. 

As a result of this long endeavor, the Army 
engineers have now completed a favorable 
report. On the basis of the data presented to 
them from these several local sources, they 
have found the project economically feasible 
and recommended the construction of a 
$16,000,000 Green River Dam in Eagle Gorge. 

Their report is in the hands of the Chief 
of Army engineers in Washington, D. C., and 
the problem now is to expedite its submission 
to Congress, The next step must be congres- 
sional authorization of a more detailed sur- 
vey and preparation of plans. Beyond that, 
construction itself must be authorized and 
Congress must appropriate the required funds. 

All this will take time and everything must 
be done to advance the several steps still to 
be accomplished. Within 5 years or so, the 
Columbia River Basin irrigation project will 
be approaching completion and the new set- 
tlement it will invite will provide new mar- 
kets for manufactured goods. The Green 
River project must be completed by that time 
to make new room for the industry the Co- 
lumbia Basin project will invite. 

All the various agencies that have worked 
together toward this end must continue and 
redouble their efforts from this point on. 
Here is Seattle’s main chance for industrial 
advancement, 





The Palestine Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, Ill., March 11, 1948. 
Hon. RALPH E. CHURCH, 
Representative from Illinois, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear RALPH: I am writing to urge that you 
use your influence in Congress to prevent a 
blunder in the settlement of the Palestine 
question. 

The proposed partition of this nation by the 
United Nations against the will of the Arab 
population is one of the most outstanding 
attacks upon the principles of democracy 
that the postwar period has seen. 

The United States is constantly proclaim- 
ing the merits of democracy, both at home 
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and abroad. Accordingly, it ill becomes this 
Nation to promote any proposals which are 
contrary to these principles. 

Democracy means, of course, rule by the 
majority of the people, together with safe- 
guards for freedom of speech, of the press, of 
religion, and the right of opposition parties 
to exist. In Palestine today, Arabs number 
at least two-thirds of the population. Thus 
to thrust down their throats a partition of 
their country is obviously a violation of the 
principle of rule by the majority. 

By all standards of justice within the family 
of nations, the Arabs of Palestine should have 
been recognized as a state in the twenties, 
or at least as early as the recognition of Iraq 
in 1930. To hold them in pupilage while an 
unwelcome immigration policy was thrust 
upon them has been an international crime. 

‘Furthermore, it would be a grievous mis- 
take for the United States to participate in 
the sending cf American troops to Palestine 
to enforce the proposed partition. American 
boys must not be sent to Asia Minor to en- 
force a travesty upon democracy. 

I hope you use your influence to avoid these 
great mistakes. 

With high regards and esteem, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
KENNETH COLEGROVE, 
Professor of Political Science. 





European Recovery Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Carlsbad Current-Argus for March 2, 
1948: 

MARSHALL PLAN 


Events in Czechoslovakia and the current 
talk of a Finnish-Russian pact of friendship 
and mutual assistance point up more sharply 
than ever before the need for speed and posi- 
tive action on the Marshall plan to aid Eu- 
rope 

The events of the past 2 weeks have a dis- 
turbingly familiar look. They tend to show 
the developing pattern of world war III, and 
so far it is Soviet Russia that has been the 
architect of that pattern. As a result, Soviet 
aggression has encompassed an area much 
larger than that which was taken by Adolf 
Hitler at the height of his power. 

It is evident that Russian aggression must 
somehow be stopped, short of war itself. 
The Marshall plan, as Senator VANDENBERG 
pointed out to the Senate yesterday, offers a 
method by which aggressive communism may 
be halted in western Europe. Marshall plan 
funds can do much to alleviate the misery 
and economic difficulty in which the numer- 
ous western European nations find them- 
selves today. Communism thrives on despair 
and hunger, and desperate people of all na- 
tionalities will embrace it when nothing else 
offers them hope, 

Objectors point to the cost of the Marshall 
plan. They tell us the billions of dollars we 
are about to expend on Europe will place too 
great a strain upon our own economy. Henry 
J. Taylor, writing in the Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine, says the price tag on the Marshall plan 
is $17,000,000,000, which means an annual 
load of $862 for every American family by 
1951. Says he: 
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“The Marshall plan now in debate in Con- 
gress means—free to Europe—13,200 train- 
loads of coal, 11,800 trainloads of grains, 10,- 
200 trainloads of meat, 4,900 trainloads of 
steel in the equivalent of steel ingots, 4,100 
trainloads of fats and oils, 3,700 trainloads of 
sugar, 1,500 trainloads of cotton, 152,000 
trucks, 26,000 freight cars, 200 more mer- 
chant ships in addition to the 800 we have 
already given away. 

“It means $500,000,000 in free American 
electrical equipment, everything from power- 
houses to punch drills; another $500,000,000 
in new American oil refineries and pipe lines; 
$400,000,000 worth of American steel plants; 
$2,200,000 in oil, gasoline, and grease to be 
shipped free; $1,200,000,000 in iron and steel. 
Countless thousands of other items are in- 
volved. The shipments would begin at 
once © * *” 

This may be true, but it is certain that 
the cost of European aid will nowhere come 
near the cost of another war in the appalling 
destruction of human life and property. 

The Marshall plan is our only alternative 
to another war. Time is growing short. If 
Europe is to be saved from Russian aggres- 
sion, the time for action is now. We hope 
Congress will cast aside party politics and 
partisan feeling for this one issue and come 
up with prompt and statesmanlike action to 
avert the growing danger of a third world war. 





Palestine Split Called Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Ruth Colby, representing 
the International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, on March 5, in an address at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., called the partitioning of 
Palestine one of the most serious political 
mistakes in our history. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
the article which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal for March 5: 


PALESTINE SpLir CALLED ERROR—-WOMAN WARNS 
UNITED STATES 


Calling the partitioning of Palestine one of 
the most serious political mistakes in our 
history, Mrs. Ruth Gabe Colby, representing 
the International Union for Child Welfare, 
Thursday warned that the United States was 
alienating not only 50,000,000 Arabs but the 
entire Moslem world. Mrs. Colby had re- 
turned Tuesday to her home in St. Paul, 
Minn., after an 8-month tour to study the 
health of children in Europe, the Near East, 
and the Far East. She had been a consultant 
at the San Francisco Conference of the United 
Nations. 

In an interview preceding her talk before 
the Wauwatosa Woman's Club, she urged re- 
versal of the United Nations decision to par- 
tition Palestine and asked for the immediate 
passage of the Stratton bill, which would 
allow 400,000 displaced persons to enter the 
United States in the next 4 years. 


NO SOLUTION, SHE SAYS 


“Partitioning Palestine is no solution, for 
if we attempt to enforce it we will bring 
disaster not only to the Arabs and the Jews 
but upon all the western powers involved,” 
she declared. 

“There is still time to avert disaster if the 
UN will reverse its decision. If partitioning 
goes through, at least 8 or 10 nations will 
withdraw from membership, .nd the Secu- 
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rity Council will be faced with the unpopular 
if not impossible task of raising an army for 
Palestine.” 

Mrs. Colby emphasized that there was no 
mistaking the intention of Arab leaders “to 
fight to the last man.” Their hope of keep- 
ing the conflict local has little chance, as 
Russia is eagerly waiting to send in troops, 
she said. 

According to Mrs. Colby, the Jews have 
been misled to believe that only in Palestine 
lies an opportunity for freedom from perse- 
cution. The tragedy of Zionism is that it 
wrongs not only the Arab people but the 
Jews as well, she said. 


IMPROVEMENT FOR CHILDREN 


Conditions for children have improved 
greatly in Palestine, Mrs. Colby reported. 
She contended that these efforts should not 
be lost through the “outrageous demands 
of one people for absolute sovereignty in a 
land which belongs to another people.” 

Before returning to the United States, Mrs 
Colby stopped in India. 

She said that the tragedy of India was the 
direct result of the partition and was similar 
to the situation in Palestine. 

Mrs. Colby asked that club women write 
their Congressmen urging them to back the 
Stratton bill, that they write to Secretary 
Marshall asking that the State Department 
reverse its decision on Palestine and that they 
concern themselves more actively with the 
problems of suffering children abroad. 





Strike of Cafeteria Workers’ Union Should 
Be Wound Up by Forcing GSI To Yield 


to Common Sense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post has a pointed edi- 
torial on the strike of an all-Negro union 
against Government Services, Inc., which 
I want to endorse, underscore, and insert 
in the REecorpD under leave. 

The kindest thing I can find to say 
about the attitude of the quasi-Govern- 
ment corporation, GSI, is that their sur- 
render to the union-busting tactics of the 
majority party of this Congress is in- 
congruous with their position of trust. 

All the trustees of GSI are Federal 
Officials. It is their duty to make sure 
that the workers of the cafeteria have 
incomes and working conditions which 
can establish a decent American level of 
living. As I read the record, they 
have flagrantly failed to do so, and have 
lent themselves to a reprehensible union- 
breaking, wage-depressing campaign 
more than faintly tinged with race bias. 
It is time, as the Post says, to wind it 
up, and I pledge to do everything I can 
to that end. 

The editorial follows: 

WIND IT UP 

It is utterly absurd that after nearly 11 
weeks of bickering the Federal Government 
should still be unable to settle a strike in 
its own cafeterias involving a quasi-govern- 
mental corporation. Yet this is abundantly 
the case in the dispute between the CIO 
Cafeteria and Restaurant Workers and Gov- 
ernment Services, Inc. Furthermore, it is 
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not the wholly private party, in this in- 
stance the union, but the corporation run 
by Government employees, that is now hold- 
ing up settlement. GSI has turned down 
flatly a compromise proposed by Federal Con- 
ciliator George E. Strong, which was ac- 
cepted by the union and was termed “reason- 
able” by Federal Works Administrator Flem- 
ing, in whose bailiwick the cafeterias fall. 
Thus there is the ludicrous spectacle of an 
organization chartered by the Government 
to serve Government workers flouting the 
expressed desire of President Truman to end 
the strike and rendering fruitless nearly a 
month of intensive effort by a Government- 
appointed conciliator. 

General Fleming has taken the logical 
course in serving notice that he may have 
to end the GSI contract and provide for 
actual governmental operation of the 42 cafe- 
terias in question. For a recalcitrant cor- 
poration should not be permitted any more 
than a recalcitrant union to thwart the needs 
of Federal employees for adequate cafeteria 
service. There are many ways in which GSI 
could be replaced, though, undoubtedly, there 
would be some technicalities as to disposition 
of GSI property in which the Government 
has an interest. One such means would be 
a new Government corporation specifically 
established by Congress to run Federal cafe- 
terias. This, however, would take time, and 
a simpler way might be merely to accept bids 
from private companies, several of which 
have indicated their conviction that they 
could perform GSI’s cafeteria functions more 
economically and efficiently. Perhaps the 
serious possibility of competition is precisely 
what is needed to bring GSI off its high 
horse. 





Soil-Conservation Activities of the Texas 
Extension Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include a letter from Dr. 
Ide P. Trotter, director of the Texas 
Extension Service, together with other 
information about the early activities of 
both the research and extension division 
of the A. & M. College of Texas regard- 
ing soil conservation work. Dr. Trot- 
ter advises me that in the 1920’s these 
field workers of the Extension Service 
were referred to by farmers more often 
as terracing agents than they were as 
county agents. 

The matter referred to follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1948. 
Hon. OLIn E. TEaGue, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: We are happy 
to have your letter of March 15, in which 
you inquire about the early activities of both 
the research and extension divisions of the 
A. and M. College of Texas in connection 
with soil-conservation work. Three of the 
enclosures described below are copies of 
some of the reports and publicity which 
describe briefly the early pioneering in soil 
conservation work done by the A. and M. 


College of Texas. They will give you a very 
good picture of the work done prior to 1933 
in both research and extension. The main 
enclosures accompanying this letter are: 

1. A brief history of soil conservation ac- 
tivities of the Texas extension service prior to 
1933, by M. R. Bentley, former extension farm 
engineer. 

2. A copy of an article by Paul Franke 
which was carried in the Acco Press of March 
1929. 

3. A copy of an article from the September 
1937 issue of the Texas Extension Farm News. 

Since you inquired about the early work 
primarily, I am not including any data or 
material relating to similar work done in soil 
conservation during the past 15 years. How- 
ever, I may say that the care and conserva- 
tion of our soil has always been and still is a 
very vital part of our entire extension pro- 
gram. We are cooperating to the maximum 
with all farm organizations and with State 
and Federal agencies which are interested in 
such programs. 

Texas county extension agents have played 
a major role in the organization of soil con- 
servation districts and have cooperated in 
doing so with the Texas soil conservation 
board. When organization has been com- 
pleted the county extension agents continue 
to work closely with the supervisors in the 
planning and carrying out of the district 
conservation programs. 

We will be happy to give you any additional 
information you may desire. Please do not 
hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
IpE P. TROTTER, 
Director, Texas Extension Service. 


FarM TERRACING HISTORY 


(By M. R. Bentley, Extension agricultural 

engineer ) ; 

During the 30-year period preceding 1910 
numerous fields, especially in East Texas, 
were terraced by farmers who moved to 
Texas from the Southeastern States. After 
the beginning of the farmer’s cooperative 
demonstration work in 1903, up to about 1911, 
the field agents gave a few demonstrations of 
farm terracing, using the work of a few pio- 
neering farmers as a guide to the methods of 
terracing. In 1911 an act of the State legis- 
lature provided the services of an engineer, 
employed in the civil engineering department 
of the college, to spend one-half of his time 
demonstrating terracing to farmers over the 
State while the other half of his time was 
devoted to teaching terracing at the college. 
At about the same time an agent of the 
farmer’ cooperative demonstration work was 
sent to Mississippi to learn the best methods 
of terracing for the purpose of instructing 
other farm demonstration agents about ter- 
racing. 

The first Texas bulletin on farm terrac- 
ing was published in August 1912, with R. B. 
Pearce, instructor in farm terracing in the 
division of highway and rural engineering 
of the college, as the author. 

With the official joining of the farmer’s co- 
operative demonstration work with the A. 
and M. College in 1914, a terracing specialist 
was employed to assist county agents with 
terracing demonstrations over the State. 
Since 1914, a terracing specialist, now called 
extension agricultural engineer, has been 
employed by the extension service of the 
A. and M. College to assist with the terrac- 
ing program. 

Since the earliest participation of the col- 
lege in terracing work in 1912, it has been 
closely allied with all progress in terracing 
work both with reference to the amount of 
work done as well as to the methods and 
standards adopted. The first available record 
of the acreage of land terraced per year is 
for the year 1916. Since then an estimate of 
the acreage terraced per year has been made. 


Acreage terraced or contoured each year in 
Tezas from 1916 to the present 


GING in ccinisnctiectei eandcelaeueiled 56, 486 
Cis talcwwssicncpasnitcndin 130, 930 
DG did dinniidinbnbihedtinnttbniad 239, 331 
UD cnccccnnncmlacinanonaesaee 120, 966 
Wai wisciennibinininiacton silicide ia obi 91, 035 
OI iii hes cruiieseleetconde 130, 362 
WE... ckdisinpitndinecininidinl 185, 095 
iilvnntivimtcctSukdidlokobite 230, 520 
dec dicrmacd pitta enlace 318, 950 
CD nis nck niuiwtbadieredidiatin 409, 745 
i cinevieiinititlcnwithdacnatabicil 419, 375 
DT Stic icandinsee acest tabedilens 494, 093 
oe ea EEN Ot 552, 022 
RNa cinscsncncie dceubiabibicbally 609, 055 
NIU cin cittinainaReriinuibladndaletin 925, 450 
PUBS siincunialin tealadabidadided 1, 031, 888 
MODS chit icieenSteidibled 618, 428 
BON a. thnit eesticnStaehieseabineeie 604, 386 


Grand total through 1933_. 7, 168, 177 


NoTtEe.—These figures are necessarily only 
estimates and quite likely there are some 
duplications. On the other hand, each year 
terracing is done in some counties having 
no county agents to report estimates, which 
to some extent will offset probable excesses 
in estimates due to reporting the reterracing 
of some areas. 

Some terracing has been done in 221 of 
the 254 counties of Texas. Without refer- 
ring to the records of the teaching depart- 
ments of the college, I believe that since 
the special provision of the legislature in 
1911 for the teaching of terracing in the 
college, that some kind of a course in ter- 
racing has been available to students ever 
since. 

On the A. and M. college property, terraces 
were built on the animal-husbandry farm 
east of the old horse barn (the site now oc- 
cupied by the Administration Building) in 
January of 1916. This was probably the first 
terracing of any of the college farm. Other 
fields and pastures of the college land have 
since been terraced from time to time until 
now much of the original college farm has 
been terraced. 


DowN THE BRAZOS TO THE SEA 
(By Paul Franke) 


All along the Brazcs Valley the word is 
passed, “Get out of the bottoms; the river 
is over the levee.” The message electrifies 
the countryside. Everywhere there is gross 
disorder. Hurriedly things are staked down; 
an attempt is made to round up the live- 
stock; a last minute scramble for val- 
uables. * * * Then the water comes. 
Trees crash. The torrent growls. A house 
floats by * * *. And again an angry, 
swollen river has taken its toll of promising 
field crops, of hopelessly disorganized plan- 
tations, of drowned livestock, of tenants miss- 
ing in the flood. * * * 

It is summer. A prolonged drouth has 
wilted the crops in the upper watershed of 
the Brazos to a lifeless yellow. Everything 
is parched. * * * At last comes a wel- 
come rain—a hard, driving rain of over an 
inch. Everyone is jubilant because now 
the thirsty soil will be saturated. * * * 
But upon examination it is found that 
moisture has penetrated the ground only a 
few inches. “I thought that was a heavy 
rain,” everyone says. “Where did all the 
water go?” they ask. It went down the 
Brazos to the sea at the rate of 10,090 cubic 
feet per second valued (according to Cali- 
fornia and Texas irrigation estimates) at 
the astounding sum of $1,300,000,000 an- 
nualliy. * * * 

A farmer is looking over his farm in West 
Texas. He notices that even his gentlest 
slopes are creased with deep gullies. “I’m 
going to have to do something about those,” 
he observes. “They're getting deeper every 
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year, Looks like a good bit of dirt is washed 
away with each rain.” It is; a lot more, 
in fact, than he realizes. If all the top-soil 
that each year washes down all the rivers of 
Texas could be recovered, there would be 
enough to cover 120,000 acres 1 foot deep. 

All these things had long been known to 
A. B. Conner, director, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. And, what was more, the 
situation seemed to be getting worse. A 
prominent Brazos County farmer and mer- 
chant is reported recently to have told this 
story at a banquet: “I have operated the same 
Brazos Valley farm for 25 years that my 
father before me farmed for 30 years. Al- 
though I believe I am a better farmer than 
he was, I lost money where he made money. 
The reason, gentlemen, is that he suffered 
only three floods in 30 years as compared to 
15 in my 25 years.” 

Why this increase? The yearly records of 
rainfall show no trend of change in precipi- 
tation. That can leave but one answer: The 
water now comes down the river faster than 
it did in former years; and the reason it does 
is due to deforestation and cultivaticn of the 
ereat grasslands of the upper watershed— 
those obstacles designed by Nature to check 
the rush of water. 

Why not build great dams and reservoirs, 
students of the situation argued, that would 
not only hold the water in check but also 
leave it available for return to the farmer via 
the irrigation ditch? 

Why not, countered Mr. Conner, go a step 
closer home and hold the rainfall on the land 
to begin with? Why give it away and then 
buy it back? A plausible idea. 

But Mr. Conner is a practical scientist, not 
a theorist. He wants to know the how and 
why of things by actual test and not by sup- 
position. So he decided to start a series of 
soil-erosion and water-conservation experi- 
ments in order to arrive definitely at the fact 
of the matter. 

For a time he was hampered by lack of 
funds, but finally, when he found available 
for his use a scant $15,000, he set out to the 
Spur substation to work out the details of 
the experiment with R. E. Dickson, his super- 
intendent there. 

Upon investigation he and Mr. Dickson dis- 
covered that, as far as they knew, no such 
experiments had ever been attempted before. 
All the information of value they were able 
to assemble was got from certain terracing 
experiments that had been conducted in 
North Carolina and Missouri. 

With practically nothing to guide them, 
they bought the most modern and accurate 

f weather and water-measuring instruments 
and went to work. That was in 1926. 

Two types of experiments were decided 
upon: One, to determine the amount of wa- 
ter run-off and soil erosion; the other, to find 
out the effect of water conservation on grow- 
ing crops. 

The equipment for the first consisted of a 
number of small control plats of one-twen- 
tieth of an acre area, graded to varying slopes 
(level, 1, 2, and 8 percent fall), and planted 
to different crops and grass or left fallow. 
At the lower end of each plat was a covered 
concrete pit into which the water and silt 
could wash, so that after each rain the run- 
off could be measured and the silt oven-dried 
and weighed. 

The results were astonishing. They showed 
that at the end of the first year, during which 
time 25.30 inches of rain had fallen, that on 
& barren and uncultivated plat with a slope 
of 2 feet per hundred the washing of oven- 
dried soil was 41 tons per acre, Other plats 
eroded to a lesser degree, depending upon the 
crop; grass lost the least, 11 tons. 

During this same period the water run-off 
on the naked plat was computed to be 44 per- 
cent, or 11 inches, which is in itself almost 
sufficient to grow a crop of milo in west Texas. 
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During one exceptionelly hard rain of 1.6 
inches, on July 9, the run-off loss ranged on 
the different plats from 85 to 93 percent, 
leaving a moisture in the soil of less than 
one-fourth of an inch. When it is considered 
that 25 percent of the rainfall in west Texas 
comes in scattered showers and is therefore 
lost by evaporation, the significance of this 
run-off becomes more apparent. 

The second set of experiments were car- 
ried on in a 150-acre cotton patch divided 
into field plats of 10 acres each. On these 
Plats various obstacles (contour rows, ter- 
races of different fall, and dikes) were con- 
structed to determine the best way of holding 
the water and the subsequent effect on the 
yield of crops. 

The results here were as surprising as those 
of the control plats. They disclosed that the 
rainfall could be completely retained and 
that on plats that were contour terraced and 
surrounded by dikes the yield was increased 
by 283 pounds of lint cotton per acre or 40 
percent over the plats with no terraces and 
with rows running downhill. 

Innumerable details and figures have been 
purposely omitted from this article to pre- 
vent its becoming too technical and unread- 
able. Only the high points of the experi- 
ments were touched upon; only the widest 
contrasts drawn. Though the startling facts 
unearthed by Mr. Conner and his associates 
are valuable in the extreme, they are as yet 
incomplete because they have not been car- 
ried over a sufficient period of years to strike 
accurate conclusions. 

They have, however, definitely established 
that: 

1. Enormous quantities of valuable water 
runs off the lands of west Texas with each 
rain. 

2. That this water is of sufficient quantity 
to cause serious flood damage along the 
major streams . 

3. That an unwarranted amount of sheet 
washing is rapidly wasting our land. 

4. That this erosion carries with it a real 
danger of causing serious silting trouble in 
the larger rivers, 

5. That erosion and water run-off can be 
controlled to the benefit of the upper water- 
shed and lower river bottom alike. 

As the Associated Press sees it, Mr. Conner 
and his staff have taken a decided step for- 
ward in the conservation of the two very 
vital resources of agriculture—moisture and 
soil. It is distinctly a feather in the hat of 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Appreciation is also due Congressman 
James P. BucHANAN, of Brenham, whose in- 
fluence was largely responsible for the pass- 
sage of a bill in Congress creating a Federal 
appropriation of $160,000 for the carrying on 
of this noteworthy work. We understand 
from reliable sources that two more experi- 
ments (one in the Gulf coast section, the 
other in east Texas) are to be conducted in 
this State. 

With stations established in the principal 
soil regions of the country, studying and 
testing different terraces, cropping systems 
and other practices necessary to hold the 
water and the fertility on the land, the 
farmer, wherever he may be, will have avail- 
able a store of information to more intelli- 
gently and profitably guide him in his farm- 
ing operations. 

[From Extension Service Farm News, College 
Station, Tex., September 1937 


ARGUMENT STARTED CONSERVATION PROGRAM, 
Says Dickson 


On a very hot day in July 1925 there was a 
heated discussion between 18 county agri- 
cultural agents who were gathered together 
on the W. F. Shugart farm 8 miles west of 
Spur, Tex. The discussion was led by John 
T. Eagan who, at that time, was an extension- 
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district agent of a group of counties in the 
lower plains region. There was not a man 
present who would have predicted that the 
discussion would set in motion the national 
soil and water conservation program that is 
now sweeping the country. 


AGENTS DISCUSSED TYPES OF TERRACES NEEDED 


The subject for that discussion centered 
around the type of terraces needed in North- 
west Texas. No two agents had the same idea 
of terrace construction, but nearly all of them 
did agree that terraces, in order to be satis- 
factory, had to give off an orderly discharge 
of water. 

There were two individuals in the group 
who were difficult to convince be-.use they 
had their own definite ideas both in what 
they had to say and the things they were 
doing in their own counties. Ed. L. Tanner of 
Fisher county and John Carmichael of Scurry 
county were building level terraces. Tan- 
ner had built level terraces around sandy 
knolls in his county that had held all of the 
water. They were complete rings around 
the hills, and as he expressed it at the meet- 
ing, “The water goes into the ground instead 
of over the top of the terrace.” This state- 
ment brought long, loud laughter, and the 
fight was on. 


DISCUSSION BECAME OVERHEATED 


The discussion on correct terracing prac- 
tices became overheated. John T. Eagan 
turned to a representative of the Texas Ex- 
periment Station, an innocent bystander, and 
asked, “Why can’t the experiment stations get 
this information for us?” 

A conference was held at College Station 
2 weeks later at the time of the annual 
farmer’s short course with A. B. Conner, di- 
rector of the Texas Experiment Station, pre- 
siding. Plans were made to secure the infor- 
mation requested by Eagan and his 18 county 
agricultural agents. 


RESEARCH AND EXTENSION WORK ARE NOT NEW 


This was not the beginning of terracing; 
it was not the beginning of research. His- 
tory of ancient agriculture reveals that both 
research and extension work date back to pre- 
historic days. With thousands of trained 
men working on the various phases of the 
problem of soil and water conservation today, 
little is being revealed that was not recorded 
in history, although much was temporarily 
forgotten. It was the new start on the old 
problem, however, that has carried through 
until it now touches practically every Amer- 
ican farmer, and is recognized by people in 
all walks of life as one of the most vital 
problems confronting the Nation. 

The information secured by the Experi- 
ment Station during the first 2 years, 1926 
and 1927, was startling. It was evident that 
much could be done, not only in the con- 
servation of soil but in the practical use of 
rain water as well. Erosion came to a stand- 
still under certain field practices, and crop 
yields went skyward. The largest rainfall in 
the history of the station occurred in 1926. 
All the water that fell on closed level terraces 
was soaked into the ground. Increased yields 
were noted not only during 1926 but in the 
comparatively dry year of 1927. 

LARGEST COTTON YIELDS NOT MADE IN WET YEARS 

Statistics recorded at the Spur experiment 
station during the past 20 years show that 
the largest cotton yields have been made in 
years following wet years, not in the wet 
years themselves. This information, to- 
gether with data secured from the control 
plats and field areas, all points definitely to 
the benefits to be derived from the storing of 
large amounts of water in the ground many 
months before it is to be used by the grow- 
ing crops. Rains during the growing period 
of crops are too frequently accompanied or 
followed by insect depredations, excessive 
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plant growth, vigorous weed growth, exces- 
Sive costs of operation, and hail damage. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
value of preseasonal storage of water in the 
soil. 


BUCHANAN SHOWED INTEREST IN RESULTS 


The story of the experiment station find- 
ings was told throughout Texas wherever a 
group interested in farming was gathered. 
One who showed a great interest in the re- 
sults was Congressman J. P. BUCHANAN, a 
good friend of the A. and M. College, and a 
man enthusiastically interested in Texas ag- 
riculture. 

APPROPRIATIONS INCREASED AND WORK 
PROGRESSED 


In talking with Director Conner, BUCHANAN 
became convinced that the same studies that 
were proving so worthwhile for Texas would 
be of value to the whole country. He intro- 
duced a bill into the National Congress in 
1928 which carried an appropriation of $165,- 
000 to establish experiment stations at sev- 
eral places in the United States similar to 
the ones in Texas. These funds were al- 
lotted to the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the Forestry 
Service. Cooperative work was done between 
the three divisions, 





Preserve Our Railroads for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I 
should like to have inserted in the RrEc- 
orp, the following speech given by Mr. 
Robert R. Young at the first anniversary 
dinner of the Federation for Railway 
Progress, on February 24, 1948, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York: 


In celebrating this first birthday of the 
Federation for Railway Progress, let it be 
solemnly noted that in this atomic age the 
railroads may mean more to the Nation’s 
safety than either our Army or Navy. 

If we play our cards right, we need never 
have another war. But the fact remains 
that twice before we started moving toward 
distant war and both times we got there. 

In the Civil War we learned at first hand 
that war is hell. This time we will not only 
learn that war is hell but that hell is thor- 
oughly up to date. Unfortunately, our rail- 
roads are not. 

City or hamlet, we are fed and warmed by 
the daily flow of freight cars. Drop 10 
bombs on Russia and 99 percent of her far- 
flung population would go on about their 
everyday business unaffected and unaware. 
Let 10 railroad centers in America suffer the 
same fate and the hungry and panic-stricken 
will descend upon our farms and villages 
like a cloud of locusts. 

Why then have our railroads, the backbone 
of our military might, been allowed to de- 
cay? Shippers of lumber and grain even 
now are unable to get cars when needed. 
Scarcity and price rises result. 

Twenty years ago when we were a much 
smaller Nation and without far-reaching 
obligations, we had over 2,000,000 freight 
cars. Now we have only three-quarters as 
many. Some are over 40 years old. How 
good is any machine after 40 years of daily 
use? 

With passenger cars the situation is es 
bad. Twenty years ago we had nearly 50,000 


fairly new coaches and pullmans. Now we 
have little more than half as many. Some 
are over 50 years of age. They were built 
to be junked long ago—not to run on and 
on like the one hoss shay. 

Since 1932, a new generation has grown 
up to be provided for and in those 16 years 
our railroads have bought less than 200 
new passenger cars a year—not one-third 
as many as had to be junked during those 
same years. 

Only 176 passenger cars were ordered last 
year by all the 132 railroads in the United 
States—an average of less than two for each 
railroad. At this rate it will take 150 years 
to replace the fleet. Do the railroad presi- 
dents intend to run these clanking cars 
another 150 years? 

Decay thus breeds on itself, for under 
miserly buying the price of a single Pullman 
car has risen to 100 times that of an auto- 
mobile. These shiftless buyers now refuse 
to pay these prices so that it is doubtful that 
even 176 cars will be ordered during this 
current year. 

The collapse of the American rail passenger 
service therefore seems as clearly predictable 
as the mortality tables of an insurance com- 
pany. Will that dread day be a red-letter 
day for some totalitarian foe? 

The Senate and House Military Affairs Com- 
mittees, under Republican leadership, know 
the foregoing facts thoroughly. Yet, they 
devote their time to arming South American 
revolutionists, Chinese Nationalists, and to 
rockets to the moon. 

More than 3 years ago, when Government 
action under the antitrust laws forced the 
Pullman Co. up for sale, some of us who 
founded the Federation for Railway Progress 
offered to buy it and to replace every rolling 
tenement in its fleet with new private bed- 
room cars at a cost of more than $500,000,000. 
Such an order would have permitted volume 
production at low cost. The railroads would 
have had to pay no more in rental for the 
new sleeping-car equipment we offered than 
they now pay for the old. We would have 
promoted low-cost travel on a huge scale. 
Cruise trains would be making the rounds of 
our national parks. Is it not better to in- 
creese employment and spend well-earned 
vacations in the culture and education of 
travel than to encourage idleness on relief? 

Our proposal was, nevertheless, deliberately 
blocked by Pullman and the railroads in 
three-cornered collaboration with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Pullman has 
long been dominated by the J. P. Morgan 
bank. The president of the Morgan bank, 
with all his adverse interests, also sits on the 
board of the New York Central and fixes its 
policies, Just as the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania in turn fix the policies of 
the Association of American Railroads. And 
the Association of American Railroads, 
through its great lobby, exerts influence upon 
the appointments, policies, and decisions of 
the ICC. 

Despite our far better offer, which had the 
sympathy of the President of the United 
States and the friendly intervention of the 
Department of Justice, the decaying Pullman 
Co. passed over into a parallel rut deeper 
than ever—into virtually the same hands 
previously found to have been illegally in 
control, 

Yet, the ICC was created by Congress away 
back in 1887, in the days of Rockefeller and 
of secret rebates, to see that competition, as 
guaranteed by our Constitution, was pre- 
served in our railroads. That move was 
promptly countered by Morgan, the elder, 
who ordered the leading railway presidents 
into his library and placed upon their necks 
the yoke of a secret agreement to eliminate 
competition. That struggle between the 
people on the one hand and monopoly on 
the other went on through the decades— 
Morgan always winning. Not until 1938 was 
the tide turned when some of us now in 
the Federation for Railway Progress suc- 
ceeded in establishing over the heads of the 
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railway presidents the principle of competi- 
tive bidding for new issues of securities, 
That broke the Morgan banking monopoly, 
Opened the business ‘up to other bankers 
seeking to compete and will go on saving 
the public and the railroads hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The strangulation of competition, as re. 
pugnan” to honest business as it is to the 
peopie, endangers us in many directions. 
For example, a full quarter of all American 
exports and imports move through New York 
Harbor, when other great ports have been 
made to get along with less than 1 percent, 
This disproportion has continued through 
two pericds of submarine warfare as well as 
in peacetime. During World War I, New 
York’s share of all exports reached the 
astounding figure of 54 percent. Is that 
why transportation in that war broke down? 

Is it desirable to have 25 times the con- 
centration of freight and equipment at New 
York as at Boston, Charleston, or Savannah 
when a single atomic bomb might put New 
York out of business? Does this congestion 
in New York stem directly from the secret 
agreement entered into back in 1894 between 
the Pennsylvania, and the New York Central 
to protect each other in their traffic against 
all other railroads? Was it also this agree- 
ment—plus the agreement of all other rail- 
roads not to compete—which made it so 
tough for us to get trains through Chicago? 
Does this monopoly power also account for 
a mysterious lot of other things, foreign and 
domestic, about which I wish I had more 
time to tell you—a power which, no matter 
how it is attacked by a conscientious and 
vigorous Department of Justice seems to end 
up always with a few new seats in the 
Cabinet. 

The ICC has again come to the aid of the 
railroad cartel by urging upon Congress the 
railroad-inspired Bulwinkle bill. This bill 
would enable the railroads to do legally ex- 
actly what they have been doing illegally 
continuously since the meeting in Morgan's 
library back in 1889—to conspire not to do 
such things as to install air conditioning 
or to buy new equipment. Under competi- 
tion we can expect to get at least one new 
idea a year from each and every one of our 
132 railroads. With only 132 new ideas a 
year we should have rapid progress. Under 
the Bulwinkle bill the standard of service 
of all the members of the AAR can continue 
to be kept down to the level of the least 
willing—to that of some Toonerville trolley, 

Fortunately the Department of Justice, 
under Mr. Clark, who is our honored guest 
here tonight, is opposed to the Bullwinkle 
bill, and I am hopeful that if it should ever 
be passed under the powerful sponsorship 
that it has, President Truman will veto it. 

Most railroads, working together in their 
backwardness, have also dealt negatively with 
their human assets. Few people know that 
it was the railroad presidents, dictated to 
from above, who by industry-wide resistance 
to progress in working conditions, forced 
labor defensively, clause by clause, into its 
feather-bedding demands. 

The Federation for Railway Progress pro- 
poses to work with labor for such positive 
goals as— 

(a) rapid promotion on merit; 

(b) fair and prompt settlement of griev- 
ances; 

(c) a guaranteed annual wage; 

(d) better living conditions for employees 
when away from home; and 

(e) as rapidly as conditions can be made 
to permit, longer vacations and shorter hours. 

With a few noteworthy progressive excep- 
tions, 132 railroad executive staffs are saddled 
on this country’s shippers. If competitive 
independence can be restored to even a few 
more of these men it almost certainly will 
mean a resumption of consolidation. Con- 
solidation of 100 cr more weak, noncompet- 
ing roads into 15 or 20 great, aggressive, long- 
haul systems will, by making them financially 
stronger, enable them to restore hundreds of 
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discontinued passenger schedules and to run 

more and faster freight trains. Labor, ship- 

pers, travelers, and security holders all will 
enefit. 

7 President Truman, just a few weeks ago, 

in his economic report to Congress, said: 

“Railroad consolidation * * * though 
it has shown but little progress after nearly 
thirty years of study and effort, offers such 
possibilities of convenience and economy 
that it should be steadily pursued,” 

This Nation became great because, as in 
no other land, every man and his business 
was free to progress on merit—unrestrained 
by monopoly, by custom, by class or by op- 
pressive government, Only under the divine 
spark of competition will man and his works 
continue to raise themselves on up from 
the dust. The insistence upon that prin- 
ciple in our railroads will afford this Nation 
a far greater measure of protection against 
the threatening populations of the world 
than will a shrinking, non-competitive trans- 
portation system controlled by adverse 
interests. 

To sum up, if we are to meet the trans- 
portation needs of peace, much less war, 
there are four things the Federation for 
Railway Progress through public opinion 
must continually stress: 

1. The nutrition of our railroads with ade- 
quate rates. 

2. Their liberation from the chains of 
non-competitive agreements, 

3. The immediate replacement of all out- 
worn equipment, and 

4. A positive and progressive attitude to- 
ward labor. 

This four point program, nutrition, com- 
petition, new equipment, and the upbuild- 
ing of employee morale, will restore our rail- 
roads to the position they once held—that 
of the greatest and most progressive indus- 
try in the most respected Nation in the 
world, 

Then, but not until then, can we sleep 
in peace, 





Texas National Guard Armory Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress the urgent need for providing 
armories for our National Guard units 
which are such a necessary and vital part 
of our nationai defense system. The 
State of Texas has a postwar troop allot- 
ment of over 30,000 National Guard offi- 
cers and men which is three times the 
allotment it had prior to World War II. 
Texas needs only about 5,000 National 
Guard men for its own local security. 

The Honorable Beauford Jester, Gov- 
ernor of Texas, has recently advised me 
of the necessity of securing an adequate 
number of armories in which to train 
these troops. Inasmuch as a vast major- 
ity of these troops are being maintained 
for the common defense of the United 
States, the Federal Government should 
Lrovide for the construction of armories 
to properly train these men. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4253 if enacted into 
law would adequately take care of the 
needs of the National Guard in all of our 
States. I respectfully urge the leader- 
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ship of the House of Representatives to 
expedite the enactment of H. R. 4253. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
Gov. Beauford Jester’s letter to me 
regarding the National Guard armory 
situation in Texas together with some 
additional information furnished me by 
Maj. Gen. K. L. Berry, adjutant general 
of Texas: 

THE STATE oF TEXAS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Austin, Tex., March 9, 1948. 
Hon, OLIN E, TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The State of 
Texas, in order to cooperate with the Federal 
Government in providing an adequate na- 
tional defense, accepted in 1945 a National 
Guard troop allotment of some 30,000 officers 
and men. This number is far greater than 
is needed in this State for local security 
and is three times the allotment prior to 
World War II. 

The allotment of approximately 10,000 
prior to World War II was roughly twice the 
number needed for local security, and the 
excess was maintained purely for common 
defense and on a basis of equity and justice 
the Federal Government should have borne 
the cost of providing housing (armories) for 
the excess. This was never done. 

Under the Approved War Department 
Policies of October 13, 1945, affecting the 
National Guard of the United States, it was 
provided that the Federal Government would 
bear its equitable share of the cost of pro- 
viding armories. This provision of the 
policies has never been implemented by law. 
With the National Guard now far in excess 
of its strength, both in units and numerical 
strength, prior to World War II, it is impera- 
tive that the National Government keep its 
promise made in the approved policies, and 
start an adequate armory construction pro- 
gram. 

In Texas we are finding it extremely diffi- 
cult to reorganize our greatly increased Na- 
tional Guard purely because of lack of 
armories. We are forced to use cow barns, 
old and dilapidated sheds of various descrip- 
tions and badly deteriorated army installa- 
tions which are in many cases up to 15 to 20 
miles from town. In many cases we use the 
sheriff’s office or a jail cell to store our small 
arms because the armory building is not safe 
for storage of such articles. 

Neither are such buildings an aid to our 
recruitment. Members of the Guard have no 
pride in such facilities nor will prospective 
recruits join an organization where such eye 
sores are used as armories. 

You are aware that in our great State busi- 
ness is so flourishing that it is impossible 
to compete in the open market for adequate 
buildings—buildings which a unit can be 
proud of. Pride is one of the great driving 
forces of mankind and a Texan just won't 
belong to something of which he cannot be 
proud, 

There is now in the Senate a bill, Senate 
bill 1646, introduced by Senator Gurney of 
South Dakota, and in the House H. R. 4253, 
introduced by Mr. ANpDREws of New York. 
Either of these bills or a consolidation of 
them would be acceptable to the State of 
Texas. 

It seems that these bills are being held up 
pending the report of the Gray board. The 
armory situation in Texas is critical and it 
is felt that these bills should be acted upon 
now. To wait until the Gray report is re- 
ceived will in all probability delay things 
until next year and the armories are needed 
now. I feel that as far as the Gray board 
is cOncerned the armory program will be 
noncontroversial, Certainly if we are to have 
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a National Guard of the United States of 
682,000, we must have armories. 

This matter of providing armories for our 
National Guard, the largest fighting M-day 
force in our armed forces, is by far the riost 
important matter facing the National Guard 
today with the single exception of the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1949, 

On behalf of the Texas National Guard 
and our scheme of national defense, I urge 
you to give this matter of adequate Federal 
aid in an armory-construction program your 
active and immediate attention by securing 
early favorable action on either S. 1646 or 
H. R, 4253. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 

Most sincerely yours, 
BEAUFORD JESTER, 
Governor of Tezas. 





TEXAS NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY SITUATION— 
JANUARY 1948 


(By Maj. Gen. K. L. Berry, adjutant general 
of Texas) 


It has been said that Texas is 47th among 
the 48 States in State-owned National Guard 
armories. Whatever its relative national 
standing the armory situation viewed in the 
light of local organizational problems is far 
from encouraging. The problems of per- 
sonnel and supplies hamper the prompt and 
complete organization of the Texas National 
Guard when they are dependent on attractive 
and efficient armory facilities to house them. 

Texas has accepted allocation of 288 Na- 
tional Guard units. The 190 units federally 
recognized today are housed in warehouses, 
second stories, barns, and stables in county 
fair grounds, American Legion halls, obso- 
lete city and county facilities such as old city 
halls and jails, Quonset huts, and in a few 
cases some nearby Army camps and air fields. 
Generally these Federal facilities are much 
too far from town to attract new recruits, or 
full attendance when recruited. 

The State of Texas owns all or part of the 
grounds and buildings of only four National 
Guard installations. Camp Mabry, at Aus- 
tin, is the home of the USP & DO and part 
of the clerical staff of the adjutant general. 
Parts of Camp Hulen at Palacios, and Camp 
Wolters, at Mineral Wells, are used by Na- 
tional Guard units. The Light Guard 
armory in Houston, built about 25 years 
ago, is thoroughly adequate in every way ex- 
cept that it is now in a residential area and 
has no training grounds at all. That’s the 
crop. 

In 1947, the State legislature, which meets 
every 2 years, appropriated the small sum 
of $328,918 to the National Guard Armory 
Board for armory maintenance and rental! 
for the State fiscal year ending August 31, 
1948. The amount was increased to $392,972 
for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1949 
This increase is intended to provide for the 
increase in number of units expected by that 
time. This is an average of $360,945 per. year, 
or 7.2 percent of the national figure of $500,- 
000,000 estimated by Maj. Gen. Ellard A 
Walsh, president of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation, as the State’s total capital invest- 
ment in armories, hangars, etc. 

The State appropriation bill specifically 
prohibited the use of any of this money for 
construction. Actually it has been expended 
largely for security measures required by the 
Departments of the Army and Air Force to 
properly safeguard Government property. 
The Amory Board continually has representa- 
tives on the road making inspections of unit 
storage space, and trying to locate such 
space for new local guard units. At the 
present time there are 15 or 20 potential 
units, with the officers and men required for 
Federal recognition, which cannot get au- 
thorization to organize because there is no 
place to house them, 
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Perhaps the greatest success Texas has re- 
cently been having in providing armories for 
its National Guard units is the Quonset hut 
arrangement. Ifa community will construct 
a Quonset hut armory, consisting of cement 
floor and Quonset walls and roof, the Armory 
Board will pay a monthly rental for its use. 
It is hoped that these rentals may be applied 
to the building cost, and that eventually the 
property may be deeded to the State. 

Some 25 communities have been or are now 
negotiating on this proposition. When, as 
and if an adequate armory is ever erected in 
the community, this Quonset hut will be- 
come a subsidiary facility to it. At present, 
a single unit hut is 40 feet wide and 120 feet 
long. After deducting 20 feet in front for 
Offices, and 20 feet in back for supply rooms, 
the result is a room 40 feet by 80 feet, which 
can only be used for classrooms, demonstra- 
tions, etc. Ten have been built to date. 

The cost of constructing one of these 
Quonset huts is about $14,000. Multiply 
this figure by the 25 communities which ex- 
pect to adopt this method and we have a 
$350,000 possible contribution by the com- 
munities, or 7 percent of the national figure. 
Add this to the average annual State appro- 
priation and we get $710,945, or 12 percent 
of the national figure. If this were matched 
by $2 Federal money for each $1 State money, 
Texas would have nearly $2,500,000 for its 
armory facilities. 

Three obvious deductions may be made 
from these figures. First, the amount of 
community money to be expended is proble- 
matical. Second, the State appropriations 
will not build new armories until at least 
September 1949, if then. Third, Texas does 
not need for its own protection the 30,110 
troops allocated to it. They were accepted 
in the interest of national security and the 
Federal Government should in ail fairness 
match the State’s contribution for armories 
by several dollars to each State dollar. 

This is the Texas National Guard armory 
situation today and for 2 years to come— 
unless something is done. There are several 
bills now before the Congress, the gist of 
which is that the Federal Government will 
spend $500,000,000 at the rate of $50,000,000 a 
year for 10 years to build armories. The 
Texas delegation in the Congress should be 
advised forcefully to support this legisla- 
tion—to get it out ‘of committee, onto the 
floor and see that it is passed. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of March 16, 
1848: 

TOOTHLESS 

Virtually the only remaining resemblance 
between genuine rent control and what is 
provided in the extension bill brought forth 
by the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is in the name. The House commit- 
tee seems to have seized upon the weak- 
nesses in the bill passed by the Senate and 
set out to enlarge them. The most serious 
is the proviso whereby local boards would 
be given almost complete authority to raise 
or decontrol rents irrespective of recom- 
mendations of the Housing Expediter. This 
is only a subtle way of saying that the rent 
control extension is no control at all. We 
agree with the protest of Representative 


Monroney: “It is the most sweeping and 
radical change ever made in rent controls 
* © *, In effect it grants Federal powers 
to local boards without any real standards. 
It could lead to evictions for hundreds of 
thousands of tenants and raise rents of mil- 
lions.” 

In nullifying the authority of the Housing 
Expediter to approve or reject local rent in- 
creases, the bill would remove the last vestige 
of a unified approach to the housing emer- 
gency. For even the most conscientious of 
local rent control boards would be left to 
flounder in a sea of contentions without any 
guideposts for its action. Moreover, such a 
condition is almost tailor-made for domi- 
nation by property interests. Indeed, this is 
precisely what has happened already in some 
areas, and the only saving grace is the veto 
now held by the Housing Expediter. Not 
only would the House bill knock out this 
veto, but it also would make a complete 
farce of rent control enforcement. 

This is a case in which the theoretical de- 
sirability of local autonomy is outweighed 
by a host of practical objections, the prin- 
cipal of which is the field day it would pro- 
vide for the organized campaigns of the real 
estate boards. For there is no more logic 
in opening the door to discrimination against 
all tenants than there is in regarding all 
landlords as a group of money-grabbers. In 
point of fact, the purpose of rent control is 
to strike a mean and protect the essential 
interests of both sides in an emergency 
situation which Congress, in its failure to 
enact positive housing legislation, has done 
precious little to alleviate. We hope that 
Members of the House anxious to represent 
all their constituents will reject the one- 
sided effort of their committee and estab- 
lish a balance. They could do this by ac- 
cepting the Senate rent control bill as a basis 
and concentrating on broadening appeal pro- 
cedures on behalf of landlords and strength- 
ening enforcement provisions on behalf of 
tenants. 





Mr. Truman’s Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF . 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I want to include the following text 
of a broadcast made over the ABC net- 
work by Mr. Tris Coffin on March 16, 
the night before Mr. Truman’s message 
to Congress: 


Congress—on the eve of President Tru- 
man’s address to the joint session—is rest- 
less and disturbed. The Democrats are un- 
easy and angry. 

After the Democrat Senators met behind 
closed doors this morning, their leader, ALBEN 
BaRKLEY, grimly faced reporters. He was not 
in his usual jocular mood. He was asked 
of the Senators’ reaction to the President's 
message. 

BaRKLEY replied stiffly, “The President has 
not informed us of the contents of his mes- 
sage.” 

Across the Capitol friends of Representative 
Sam RAYBURN, the House Democratic leader, 
were loud with complaint. They said, “This 
is a heck of a way for the President to act. 
Why doesn’t he consult his own elected con- 
gressional leaders. We don’t know what he’s 
going to do, He may put us on the spot. 
He's aroused almost a hysteria, and we don't 
have the answers on the Hill.” 


At the Democratic National Committee, 
Chairman McGrath and his aides said lamely 
they had no information. 

Behind the closed doors of the Senate 
caucus some stormy lines were spoken, 
BarKLEY pleaded for his colleagues not to 
prejudge the President before his message, 
The Kentucky Senator said he assttmed Mr. 
Truman would ask for vastly increased mili- 
tary appropriations and this might mean 
no tax cut would be possible. 

From other sources I learned that Mr. Tru- 
man is likely to start his talk painting a 
gloomy picture of the world, and then go 
down the line for a whopping budget for 
the armed services and either universal mili- 
tary training or selective service. 

There are three explanations for the White 
House secrecy and the deliberate building of 
a crisis by the administration. 

The first, or most charitable, is that the 
United States is throwing its stiffest punch 
in the game of psychological warfare with 
Russia. It is to scare the daylights out of 
the Russians and thus prevent any funny 
business in Italy, Greece, Trieste, or Germany 
within the next 30 days. In other words, 
keep the Red army or satellite troops from 
going on the rampage. If, at the same time, 
the American public is worried stiff, that is 
an unfortunate casualty of the battle of 
words. 

There is no question that the State De- 
partment has its fingers crossed on Russian 
moves in the Mediterranean area. Our ex- 
perts do not, and I repeat, do not, believe 
that Russia is ready or equipped to fight a 
war. If the Russians are convinced any flex- 
ing of the muscles and overrunning so-called 
allied areas will bring on war, they will stop. 
That is the view of the State Department. 
This, according to one view, is the reason 
for scary build-up of crisis. 

Actually, to get down to brass tacks, there 
has not been any unforeseen crisis in the 
past 6 weeks. Czechoslovakia was a dead 
dodo—so far as any democratic opposition 
to Russia is concerned—since the end of the 
war. The cruel Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia might have been held off or tem- 
pered, but the Russians began to get itchy 
fingers when the tension between east and 
west mounted. 

The other view of Mr. Truman's actions is 
popular on the Hill. It is that the President 
has come completely under the domination 
of the military brass, and is being used to 
start their drive for appropriations and 
UMT. 

The third, and most cynical, outlook is 
that the President is manufacturing a crisis 
to cinch his reelection. I frankly don’t be- 
lieve this. 





Committee for Justice and Peace in the 
Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to know that a national council of 
100 outstanding Americans have organ- 
ized themselves into a Committee for 
Justice and Peace in the Holy Land. 

The announced purposes of this com- 
mittee are: 

First. To bring peace with justice to 
the Holy Land. 

Second. To further the best interests 
of all Jews, Christians, and Moslems in 
the Near and Middle East. 
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Third. To foster friendly relations 
among the peoples of the three faiths 
throughout the world. 

Fourth. To strengthen the United 
Nations. 

A partial list of the distinguished per- 
sonnel of this committee appears below: 

The secretary of the organization is 
the Reverend Garland Evans Hopkins, 
associate foreign secretary of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

Members of the national council in- 
cluded the Reverend Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, minister emeritus, River- 
side Church, New York; Rabbi Morris 
S. Lazaron, of Baltimore; the Reverend 
Dr. Henry Pitney Van Deusen, president, 
Union ‘Theological Seminary; Earl 
Bunting, chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; 
Dr. Paul Hutchinson, editor, The Chris- 
tian Century; William Ernest Hocking, 
professor emeritus, Harvard University. 

Also Harold Lamb, author; Represent- 
ative Lawrence H. Smith, Republican, 
of Wisconsin; the Reverend Dr. Wynn 
C. Fairfield, general secretary, Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America; 
the Reverend Dr. Albert E. Day, pastor, 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore; Dr. George W. Sad- 
ler, foreign secretary, Southern Baptist 
Convention; Nelson V. Russell, president, 
Carroll College; Walter A. Groves, presi- 
dent, Centre College; the Reverend Dr. 
Fred Field Goodsell, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; Dr. Herrick B. 
Young, secretary, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church, United 
States of America. 

Also, Dr. Bayard S. Dodge, president 
emeritus, American University of Beirut; 
Dr. John A. Wilson, director of the Ori- 
ental Institute, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Walter L. Wright, Jr., professor of 
Oriental languages, Princeton Univer- 
sity; the Reverend Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, dean emeritus, Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Dr. Allen O. Whipple, 
clinical director, Memorial Hospital, 
New York; Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchin- 
son, president, Lafayette College. 

Also, the Reverend Dr. Charles T. 
Bridgeman, Trinity Church, New York; 
Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, professor of geol- 
ogy, Harvard University; Carroll Binder, 
editorial-page editor, the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal; Harold H. Fisher, chair- 
man, Hoover Institute; and Gloria M. 
Wysner, secretary, Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 

I have just received a letter from the 
Honorable Garland Evans Hopkins, asso- 
ciate secretary to the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church and also secretary to the Com- 
mittee for Justice and Peace in the Holy 
Land. Mr. Hopkins has written me in 
Part as follows: 

Board OF MISSIONS AND CHURCH 

EXTENSION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 


New York, N. Y., March 13, 1948. 
The Honorable Ep GossETT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. Gossett: I think it is quite 
Significant that Christian groups, both in 
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Palestine and America, with the exception 
of a few unofficial committees, are opposed 
to the partition of Palestine. On February 
11 the Committee on Work Among Moslems, 
the interdenominational group carrying on 
Protestant work in the Near East, addressed 
the following letter to President Truman: 

“On January 19 the Committee on Work 
Among Moslems addressed a telegram to you, 
as follows: ‘The Committee on Work Among 
Moslems of the Foreign Missions Conference 
strongly urges the continuance of the em- 
bargo on arms to the Middle East.’ 

“Because of the special interests of this 
committee in Palestine and our deep con- 
cern for conditions there, and because, as 
American citizens, we are aware of the im- 
portant part which the United States must 
play in all decisions of the United Nations 
regarding that country, we send to you for 
your careful consideration an additional res- 
olution of the committee as follows: 

“The Committee on Work Among Mos- 
lems views with deep concern the growing 
chaos, hatred, and disillusionment in Pales- 
tine resulting from the action of the United 
Nations to partition Palestine. Since the 
United States is committed, through the 
United Nations, to the policy “to encourage 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion,” we call 
upon our Government to take steps, even at 
this late date, to see that this policy is car- 
ried out in Palestine.’ 

“Considering the fact that the Arabs con- 
stitute a majority of the population of 
Palestine, we believe that they have been 
unjustly’ treated in the arbitrary partition- 
ing of that country in spite of their pro- 
tests. We further believe that false hopes 
have been raised for Jews entering Palestine. 
Many of them have previously been victims 
of anti-Jewish atrocities elswhere, and it is 
exceedingly unwise to lead them to believe 
that a Jewish state in Palestine, with ag- 
grieved neighbors on its borders, will solve 
their problems, 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Goria M. WYSNER, Secretary, 
“Committee on Work Among Moslems.” 


That this viewpoint is shared by the 
Christians of Palestine is quite obvious from 
an Associated Press release appearing in the 
New York Post and the Home News, Wednes- 
day, March 3, 1948. I am enclosing a re- 
print of the article. 

On March 5, 1948, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, which is com- 
posed of the representatives of 126 denomi- 
national Boards of Foreign Missions and 
which represents the great majority of Amer- 
ican Protestants, passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, viewing with deep concern 
the growing strife in Palestine, yet recog- 
nizing the intricate political character of 
the question, urges that, in the interests of 
peace and justice, measures be taken by the 
United Nations to reconsider the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations regarding Palestine; and that 
the Security Council appeal to all groups 
to avoid further hostilities while the ques- 
tion is being reconsidered.” 

With best personal regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
GARLAND EvANs HOPKINS, 
Associate Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that millions of 
Christian Americans of all faiths will 
pray that this committee will be success- 
ful in its mission to promote justice and 
peace in the Holy Land. 
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Tyler Johnston’s Good Work on Earth 
Is Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, Tyler 
Johnston, Turin, Iowa, one of my most 
esteemed friends, has passed to his 
reward. 

Tyler was a patriot of the highest 
order, true to our cherished American 
principles of good government. 

He was so common in his habits, so 
honest in his dealings, and so completely 
genuine as to make him great in the 
true measure of man. I share in grief 
with his bereaved family and a multi- 
tude of good old friends. 

God rest his soul. 





Personnel Disloyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the REcorpD excerpts from a communi- 
cation I have received from a former em- 
ployee in the American occupation zone 
in Germany whose name I cannot di- 
vulge for fear of his victimization. I 
have every reason to believe in the ac- 
curacy of his observations. The com- 
munication is a sorry tribute to the type 
of personnel now representing the United 
States in Germany. Are we not laying 
the basis for treachery on a mass scale 
in that theater of operations? 

The excerpts follow: 

During a train journey (in Germany) I 
was assigned to a compartment with two 
ladies, both of whose husbands were em- 
ployed in Nurnberg, presumably with the 
prosecution council there. One lady 
throughout the trip expressed an extremely 
vindictive attitude toward the German peo- 


. ple, upbraiding various people” for passing 


fruit and candy through the train window 
to children in the station, making such re- 
marks as (upon viewing the almost total 
ruin of ): “These ruins delight me. 
I hope they died by the thousands! I can 
never forgive them for what they did to my 
people.” 

Such sentiments, of course, in themselves 
are not sufficient cause for criticism, al- 
though they seem to me to be a poor begin- 
ning for a just prosecution—and her hus- 
band must share her ideas—but, in the 
course of the trip, she became expansive and 
made the following statements, to which I 
would swear witness: “The Russian worker 
is a happier and luckier man than the Amer- 
ican worker.” (The lady had never gotten 
further into America than the Brooklyn 
Bridge.) ‘America does not hold the key to 
the solution of the problems of the world; 
Russia does.” “I don’t care if I ever see the 
United States again; people are too selfish 
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and insensitive there.” And, finally, “If 
America succeeds in dragging Russia into 
war, Russia may give her a good lesson.” 

To continue: Upon arriving in a 

nd three other War Department workers 
were assigned to a room in the Hotel, 
pending our final location of work. In the 
course of an evening’s conversation with this 
group, the following remarks were made by 
one of the men: “America is the most Fascist 
nation in the world today.” (It was this re- 
mark, drawn out of typical party-line vo- 
cabulary, that first attracted my attention.) 
“The reason trials of the thirties were not 
immoral was because the defendants were 
enemies of the state. Americans do not 
know the Russians well enough; American 
foreign policy is predicated on misinforma- 
tion and carried out through deliberate am- 
plification of falsehoods. The Communists 
aren’t as bad as we are told.” 

When I took the man up in an argument, 
he became very excited, at first defending 
his points heatedly, then retreating into 
pacifist lines:-‘“‘We should get along with 
Russia and make all the concessions to her 
she asks in order to preserve peace. The 
world cannot stand another war.” Ulti- 
mately, I lost my temper and said, “I am dis- 
appointed to find Americans with your atti- 
tude working for the War Department,” 
whereupon he flew into a violent rage and 
said, “Are you threatening me? If you are, 








I’m warning you that if you try to cause me 
any trouble, I'll get you into more Dutch 
than you ever dreamed of.” 


The above are two specific examples of 
pro-Communist influence in this command, 
Iregret that beyond them anything I might 


add would be based on suspicion or deduc- 
tion, and I would not risk anyone’s security 
on such terms. However, there are many 


agencies here which certainly could stand a 
little investigation. Judge Wennerstrum was 
entirely correct when he said that there are 
too many people here whose ideas arise from 
the prejudices and hates of their European 
background. When these ideas become chan- 
nels for pro-Russian thinking, then the mat- 
ter ceases to be a cause of mere disgust; it 
becomes an outright peril. 

May I express my admiration for your cour- 
age in supporting Judge Wennerstrum and 
for your wholesome and thoroughly Ameri- 
can attitude in all other matters. 





Agricultural Extension Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


. OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received telegrams from outstanding ag- 
ricultural leaders of Louisiana protest- 
ing against the cut in funds under the 
Stipulations of the agricultural appro- 
priations bill which is presently under 
consideration by this House. These 
telegrams refer largely to the reduction 
under budget estimates of agricultural 
extension funds and to funds expected 
by them under the terms of the Hope- 
Flannagan Act. These agricultural 
leaders are sincerely interested in our 
agrarian problems; and I ask unanimous 
concent to reproduce these telegrams in 
the Recorp. The telegrams follow: 





University, La., March 17, 1948, 
Congressman OVERTON BRooKs: 

Will appreciate your support of request for 
additional agricultural extension funds 
which are already authorized. 

J. G. LEE, Jr., 
Secretary, Louisiana Farm Council. 


University, LA., March 17, 1948. 
Hon. OvERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that you support the request for 
funds for the Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service up to the amount authorized 
in the Bankhead-Flannagan Act. 

MALCOLM DOUGHERTY, 
President, Louisiana Farm Bureau, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 17, 1948. 
Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand effort will be made on floor of 
House to increase appropriations for Research 
and Marketing Act and extension programs. 
These items are of particular importance to 
cotton because of urgent need for research 
and education and because projects covering 
important problems are already developed 
and ready for immediate initiation. Strongly 
urge your support of full $19,000,000 for RMA 
and $4,000,000 for extension as authorized. 
Harotp A. YOUNG, 
President, National Cotton Council. 


OPpELousas, LA., March 17, 1948. 
Hon. OverRTON Brooks, 
Member of Congress: 

Urge you support Congressman CANNON’S 
request for additional funds for agricultural 
extension work. 

H. F. YOUNG, 
President, Louisiana Sweetpotato 
Association. 


Homer, LA., March 17, 1948. 
Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building: 

Urge that you support resolution of Repre- 
sentative CANNon of Missouri relative funds 
for agricultural extension service from Bank- 
head-Flannagan funds. 

Geo. F. WHITE, 
President, Louisiana Jersey Cattle 
and Dairy Association, 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1948. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American Farm Bureau Federation board 
in session today unanimously adopted fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘We are deeply concerned 
over failure to include in Agriculture appro- 
priation bill $4,000,000 increment for State 
extension services previously authorized by 
law, and failure to include increased funds 
previously authorized under Hope-Flannagan 
Research Marketing Act. Especially funds 
for State experiment stations under title 1. 
Only 3 of 10 million dollars increment au- 
thorized is provided, and all is assigned to 
Secretary under title 2. All increases author- 
ized under title 1 are denied. If any cuts 
are to be made they should be proportionately 
distributed. Records prove effectiveness of 
decentralization and matching funds for ex- 
tension education and research. Government 
gets $2 worth of education and research for 
every dollar of Federal funds. We respect- 
fully urge Congress to restore these needed 
funds.” Would greatly appreciate your help 
in restering these funds in House. 

ALLAN B. KLINE, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 
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Are Army Wives Subject to the Articles 
of the Army? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, a let- 
ter this day received from a former mem- 
ber of the Army Air Force calls attention 
to a situation that exists and has existed 
in the Army for a long time. The de- 
scription is so good that I include it un- 
der leave to extend my remarks: 


Certain commanders in the Army seem to 
think your wife is also subject to the Arti- 
cles of War. At one air base, I was in the 
Air Corps during the war, my wife received 
a letter from the colonel or his wife just 
about requiring my wife’s presence at some 
meeting at the Officers’ Club. In the note or 
at the meeting it was stated or implied that 
the husband’s future in the Army would be 
affected by his wife’s presence at this meet- 
ing. Roll call was taken at the meeting. I 
wish I had the letter to my wife, but we 
threw it away. Probably the same thing is 
going on in the Army now. I wonder if the 
Army could worry less about the social life 
and more about fighting. 





Prophecy of Horror 


\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
if it be true that there is no act of man 
which is not the beginning of a chain of 
consequences so long that there is no 
human providence high enough to give 
us a prospect to the end, then the re- 
sponsibility for the deplorable condition 
in which this country finds itself can be 
traced directly to the acts of those who 
sold out this country not only at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam but to every com- 
mitment in our foreign relations which 
the present and preceding administra- 
tion has made. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article from the Wall 
Street Journal under date of March 18, 
1948: 

PROPHECY OF HORROR 

Taken one by one by themselves the specific 
recommendations which President Truman 
made yesterday were an anticlimax. Their 
importance hardly deserved the emphasis of 
a Presidential appearance before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. Certainly there was no 
occasion for an appearance so clothed in 
mystery and surprise as to make it appear 
that their own Government was waging a 
war of nerves against the American people. 

The horrible thing about that message is 
the sum total of its implications: that the 
brave new world for which America spent its 
lives and its treasure is to become an armed 
camp where force, and only force, speaks 
with a voice that can be heard. 
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This newspaper refuses to believe that 
smerica wants such a thing or that it need 
he destined for such a thing. We refuse to 
believe that a nation conceived in the Chris- 
tian faith of the great worth of the indi- 
vidual man, and which for a century and a 

alf lived in that faith and pushed it into 
he dark corners of the world, must now 
turn about and import for its own torture 
all the trappings of hell. We refuse to be- 
lieve America is so dead. We refuse to be- 
lieve that America will follow leaders who 
seem to believe that it is. We refuse to be- 
lieve that America will not find leaders who 
can express and give force to its ideals. 

We take this excerpt from the President's 
message: 

“We have tried to settle the questions aris- 
ing out of the war on a basis which would 
permit the establishment of a just peace. 
You know the obstacles we have encoun- 
tered. But the record stands as a monu- 
ment to the good faith and integrity of the 
democratic nations of the world.” 

It would. be hard to recall a more unctuous 
half truth. 

Was the agreement of Yalta which sold 
some 100,000,000 people into tyranny a sample 
of good faith and integrity? 

Was the consent of the democratic na- 
tions to turn over, in defiance of solemn 
promises, the people of Yugoslavia to Mar- 
shal Tito such a sample? And what shall 
we say of the democratic nations standing 
by to watch the rape of Poland? 

And if the imposition of Morgenthauism 
on the people of Germany was an example of 
good faith and integrity, then the definitions 
of those terms must be radically altered. 

The prodigal use of American force and 
American dollars to save the world has been 
tried twice. The world, instead of being 
saved, is in a mess. And the prescription of 
the statesmen who helped manage us into 
the mess is to make force a permanent policy. 

Mr. Truman certainly implies that such is 
the policy he advocates. 

Speaking of the recent five-nation agree- 
ment in Europe, the President says: 

“I am confident that the United States 
will, by appropriate means, extend to the free 
nations the support which the situation re- 
quires. Iam sure that the determination of 
the free countries of Europe to protect them- 
selves will be matched by an equal determi- 
nation on our part to help them protect 
themselves.” 

Taken in connection with President Tru- 
man's other recommendations that certainly 
means that this country must propose to 
furnish not only economic aid but military 
aid. And the aid will not be confined to ma- 
terials of war. 

From whatever point they start, the gentle- 
men in charge of this Government seem to 
end up with the expenditure of money and 
the threat of force. 

The Secretary of State proposes that Eu- 
rope cooperate to remedy its ills. In almost 
a twinkling that proposal becomes one for 
the outpouring of American dollars with 
Europe doing nothing to help itself. And for 
‘ period of months nothing was done until 
the Russians began to move into Czechoslo- 
vakia and Finland. Then there is a hurried 
meeting looking to some show of unity in 
western Europe, and now we find—without 
apparent consultation with Congress and 
without informing the country—we are 
pledged to military aid. 

; Certainly we must aid European recovery. 
And certainly, having done what we have done 

the world, we should now do what we can 
‘o clean up the mess. But in doing it must 
we adopt the system and ideals which have 
‘mpoverished and morally bankrupted 
Europe? To aid Europe must we embark 
“Upon @ course which is likely to end up with 


American boys bombing Europe’s cities and 
killing her people? 

It will be said there is no such intention. 

But that was exactly what was said when 
we embarked on a program of lend-lease. 

Partly because of our own actions and our 
own lack of foresight we live now in a world 
where military weakness is an invitation to 
destruction. 

That this country must remain and be 
increasingly strong in a military way no one 
questions. There is legitimate difference of 
opinion as to the forms that strength is to 
take. 

But there is a greater force than the force 
of arms; or if there is not the American dream 
is dead. 

Said Mr. Truman: 

“The United States has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to act according to the measure 
of our power for good in the world” 

That is precisely the case. 

We merely raise the question, When do we 
start? 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following resolution 
of the National Guard Association of 
Massachusetts: 


Resolution calling on the Congress to-estab- 
lish a system of universal military train- 
ing without further delay 


Whereas the National Guard Association 
of the United States, together with the Re- 
serve Officers Association, the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
War Veterans and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and the War and Navy Departments 
have consistently advocated the establish- 
ment of a system of universal military train- 
ing to the end that there would not only be 
assured the greatest possible degree of na- 
tional security but that such responsibility 
would be recognized as a common duty, to 
be shared equally by all; so that the impact 
of war may never again descend with such 
severe and unequal burden as befell so many 
who were first to meet the enemy; and 

Whereas the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Universal Military Training, after 6 
months of exhaustive study and examination 
into the broad field of our National Security, 
and the relation of universal training to such 
a problem, has brought out a report of pro- 
found significance on the subject, in which 
they urge universal military training as an 
integral part of our national security estab- 
lishment on a par with central intelligence, 
research and development, industrial mo- 
bilization, and an adequate regular establish- 
ment; and 

Whereas this exhaustive study and the 
unanimous recommendations of the com- 
mittee, in which it finds there is justified 
fully such a program in the interest and 
necessity of our national security, and em- 
phasizes the urgency of such a measure, places 
great responsibility on the people and the 
Congress for immediate passage of such an 
act as the fairest, most equitable, and most 
economical means of effecting our national 
security; and 

Whereas the mission of the National Guard 
as an effective component of the M-day force 
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in being would be vitally promoted, the 
efficiency of the National Guard raised to 
a high level of training, and its strength 
maintained so that the National Guard would 
be able to successfully meets its M-day mis- 
sions; and 
Whereas the findings of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Universal Military 
Training were fundamentally and substan- 
tially those principles long advocated by the 
organizations above mentioned; and 
Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in the Congress to effectuate these studies: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of Masssachusetts in conference as- 
sembled this 10th day of January 1948, at 
Boston, Mass., reiterates its traditiona] stand 
supporting the principle of universal mili- 
tary training, and directs its officers to con- 
tinue unabated their efforts to obtain the 
enactment of legislation designed to accom- 
plish this purpose, and that such legislation 
be given position of first importance for the 
consideration at this session of the Eightieth 
Congress; and be it further 
Resolved, That the president of this asso- 
ciation is directed to forward to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from this Commonwealth a 
copy of this resolution. 
JOHN J. CAREW, 
Colonel, C. E., Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard, Retired; President, 
National Guard AssOciation of 
Massachusetts. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreement With 


Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President can assist his program by not 
encou.'aging reciprocal trade agreements 
with Czechoslovakia, now dominated by 
the Communists, and I am including a 
telegram protesting the signing and ac- 
ceptance announced for Saturday, 
March 20. 

The telegram follows: 


MaRcu 18, 1948. 





GEORGE MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am advised that Czechoslovakia is ex- 
pected to sign the activation of the Geneva 
agreement on Saturday, March 20, at New 
York and the State Department will accept 
the signature as consistent with its program 
of reciprocal trade. In view of the Marshall 
plan now before the Congress requesting un- 
told billions to stop communism and the 
President’s message of yesterday with refer- 
ence to communism it seems ridiculous that 


the United States should now accept such 
signature with reference to trade agreements 
and give to the Communists American dollars 


to further the march of communism. The 
State Department should not accept the sig- 
nature of Czechoslovakia for further aid to 
communism and I protest any such agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia with reference to 
carrying forth the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 
Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL. 
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One Tax Our Oleo Friends Did Not Ask 
To Be Repealed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is from chapter 16, 


section 2306 of the Internal Revenue 
Code: 





CHAPTER 16 
SEC. 2306. IMPORTATION 


All oleomargarine imported from foreign 
countries shall, in addition to any import 
duty imposed on the same, pay an internal 
revenue tax of 15 cents per pound, such tax 
to be represented by coupon stamps as in the 
case of oleomargarine manufactured in the 
United States. The stamps shall be affixed 
and canceled by the owner or importer of 
the oleomargarine while it is in the custody 
of the proper customhouse officers; and the 
oleomargarine shall not pass out of the cus- 
tody of said officers until the stamps have 
been so affixed and canceled, but shall be put 
up in wooden packages, each containing not 
less than 10 pounds, as prescribed in this 
chapter for oleomargarine manufactured in 
the United States, before the stamps are af- 
fixed; and the owner or importer of such oleo- 
margarine shall be liable to all the penal pro- 
visions of this chapter prescribed for manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine manufactured in 
the United States. Whenever it is necessary 
to take any oleomargarine so imported to any 
place other than the public stores of the 
United States for the purpose of affixing and 
canceling such stamps, the collector of cus- 
toms of the pert where such oleomargarine 
is entered shall designate a bonded ware- 
house to which it shall be taken under con- 
trol of such customs officer as such collector 

nay direct. 


Import duty on butter is 7 cents per 
pound up to the first 50,000,000 pounds 
for certain months. Import duty on 
oleo is 7 cents per pound. Just which 
product would you say had had special 
privilege legislation in view of the above 
facts? 

What does this reveal? It proves that 
oleo has 15 cents per pound legislative 
protection if oleo is made from imported 
olls. The duty on butter imports is 7 
cents per pound up to the first 50,000,000 
pounds. The duty on oleo imports is 
7 cents per pound. This shows that the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine have 
a monopoly on the American market. 

The dairy industry has not the legisla- 
tive protection to give it the American 
market and duties have been reduced on 
butter, cheese, and the byproducts of 
butter production. Yet we hear about 
special privilege legislation. 





The Palestine Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 


orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by former Senator Louis B. Hel- 
ler, of Brooklyn, at the clubhouse of the 
Regular Democratic Organization, sixth 
assembly district, on March 4, 1948, in 
reference to the Palestine situation: 


Only a few short years ago a battered, 
bloody world breathed a sigh of relief. World 
War II had ended, and this time there would 
be peace forever. 

The lights went on again; a ray of hope ap- 
peared in the sky. 

Men like Governor Poletti in Italy and 
Colonel Keegan in Bavaria were trying to 
build a foundation of peace and democracy 
in Europe. 

The United Nations was set up, and this 
time we would not have a phony league of 
nations. ; 

Tonight we find the world facing «nother 
crisis; the threat of world war III hangs over 
our heads. 

I am sure the thoughts of each of you will 
instinctively turn to Palestine. 

I speak tonight not as a Jew but as an 
American. As a political leader, as a citizen, 
I have always thought as an American. I 
have always held, as Al Smith did about 
Catholics, that in the United States, Jews or 
Catholics, or Protestants are citizens of this 
country and no other, and can have no other 
political identification. 

The Jew and the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant can have no political loyalty except 
to our own America. 

As a citizen of America who hoped to be a 
citizen of a united world, I tonight protest 
the betrayal of Palestine. This dastardly, 
cowardly bit of political chicanery is a threat 
to the peace of the world, and I say this, not 
as a Jew, but as an American citizen and a 
father who is concerned with the fate of 
mankind. 

The partition of Palestine represents a 
mandate of the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. It came at the end of a bitter strug- 
gle for the Jew, a struggle which saw 6,009,000 
annihilated. Those who remained were 
placed behind barbed wires in displaced per- 
sons camps, and lived in misery and filth. 

The partition of Palestine offered a partial 
solution to the suffering Jew. 

But the Arabs insist on bloodshed and 
anarchy, and defy the power and prestige of 
the United Nations. 

And while terror and anarchy dominate 
the Palestine scene, the callous and brutal 
British imperialism masquerades as “neu- 
trality.” E 

Hitler becomes a ham actor beside the 
ruthless and satanic John Bull. 

As a citizen of this country, I demand an 
end to this farce and tonight protest the dia- 
bolical, fascistic activities of the British Em- 
pire, in stirring up the disorders in Palestine, 
and threatening the peace of the world. 

Let’s put an end to these shenanigans. The 
world cannot afford hypocrisy on this basic 
international question. 

Either the United Nations is an instru- 
mentality of world peace or sham and a 
fraud. ; 

Having resolved to partition Palestine, the 
United Nations must now prove its good 
faith by sending an army or police force to 
the Middle East to maintain law and order, 
and to discipline those who have defied the 
United Nations. 

Here, in this country, we must prove good 
faith too. 

America must play the role of leader in 
world affairs. Our delegation spoke the 
hearts and minds of millions of fellow 
Americans when it supported partition. 

Today there is only one decision, one 
policy for our country—to propose the forma- 
tion of an international army to enforce the 
mandate which we sponsored. To talk now 
about “consultation” and “study” is not only 
to beg the issue, but to expose the cheap 
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politics we are playing behind the scenes 
with Bevin and company. 

This country can’t afford to betray the 
cause of world peace, especially in these 
troublesome days, when communism is on 
the rampage. 

What countries can have faith in us, if we 
now turn our backs on Palestine? 

Not only have we failed to advocate a world 
army, but we have even placed an embargo 
upon the exportation into Palestine’ of arms 
and munitions. - 

What sort of postwar peaceful world are 
we living in that we should allow murder 
and bloodshed in Palestine, and deny these 
people the means to defend themselves, 
while we turn our backs to this challenge 
to world peace. 

Let me make one point clear. 

The United Nations Assembly did not 
merely decide a dispute between two peo- 
ple. It prescribed a course of international 
conduct, 

It decreed that partition was a measure 
that mace for the peace of the world. 

The world must support that decree—and 
we in America must have the courage to see 
this decree through to victory. 

If this mandate is crippled and destroyed, 
we might as well liquidate the United Na- 
tions. 

We here in the sixth assembly district are 
proud of the record and tradition of the 
Democrate Party of Roosevelt, Smith, and 
Lehman. 

Our party has always been the champion of 
the downtrodden, of justice and peace. 

We fought a war under the leadership of a 
great man, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
always had his mind set on world peace, as 
the final objective of out bitter sacrifices. 

We cannot stand by now, and see our 
party, in a passive, dormant role. 

We have always moved forward, aggres- 
sively and fearlessly. 

We can’t now walk on leaden legs with 
the British Empire riding on our back. 

And let us cut out all this legalistic 
baloney, that we favor partition, but the 
Security Council can’t enforce partition. 

As a political leader of the Democratic 
Party of the sixth assembly district, I say 
to President Truman: 

“Wake up and stop pussyfooting. Lift the 
embargo and direct Mr. Warren Austin to 
move the United Nations to send a police 
force—an international army to enforce par- 
tition.” 

Palestine, Mr. President, is not a Jewish 
problem. It is actually a world problem. 
It involves the life or death of civilization. 

Mr. President, as ieader of this great dem- 
ocratic country, we look to you to give ex- 
pression to the sentiments and thoughts of 
millions of Americans. This is a show-down 
that can’t be equivocated. The choice is be- 
tween world peace or world war III. Which 
will it be, Mr. President? 

You can give us the answer in this man- 
ner: 

Renounce those men who are advising you 
that “oil’’ in the Middle East is more im- 
portant than “bleod” in the human body. 





Discrimination Against National Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
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the National Guard Association of Mas- 

sachusetts: 

Resolution protesting the continued discrim- 
ination against the National Guard and the 
personnel thereof by certain departments 
“f the Federal Government 
Whereas during the current year the 

tnited States Commissioner of Internal Rev- 

enue of the Treasury Department held that 
nembers of the Organized Reserve Corps, 
the Naval Reserve, Marine Reserve, and Coast 
voard Reserve were exempt from payment of 
reome tax on an amount up to $1,500 for 
pay received for performance of military duty 
prescribed by Federal law but that the per- 
sonnel of the National Guard of the United 

States was not so exempted; and 
Whereas the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue of the Treasury Department pred- 

icated his ruling on the basis that the Na- 


and therefore not entitled to the exemptions 
from payment of income tax on pay received 
from the Federal Government for military 
service under a War Powers Act, and in so 
doing, ignores the express provisions of the 
Federal act of June 16, 1933, which created 
a new Federal component of the Army of the 
United States, namely, the National Guard 
of the United States and which is separate 
and distinct from the the National Guard of 
the several States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nati mal Guard Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, in conference as- 
sembled this 10th day of January 1948 at 
Boston, Mass., deplore such discriminations 
egainst the National Guard of the United 
States and hereby directs that the officers of 
this association contest not only the ruling 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of 
the Treasury Department in the matter of a 
denial of income-tax exemptions in the 
amount authorized by law, but further direct 
that in the future, contest all such discrim- 
inatory determinations and are empowered 
to proceed in such manner as they deem nec- 
essary and advisable. 

JOHN J, CAREW, 
Colonel, Massachusetts National Guard, 
Retired; President, National Guard As- 
sociation of Massachusetts. 
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Highway Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address entitled “High- 
way Development,” delivered by me at 
the annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Petroleum Society at Charleston, W. Va., 
on March 17, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Highway development is a subject which 
arouses in some of us the desire to vent our 
wrath upon our highway planners and build- 
ers because of some recent nerve-wracking 
experience in lattling through traffic on con- 
gested city streets or or overloaded and nar- 
row rural highways. To our farmers it brings 
vivid recollections of troublesome and costly 
delays tn transporting produce to market 
over rutted or muddy roads. To our legisla- 
tors, however, it means an almost continuous 
Struggle to provide sufficient funds to keep 


abreast of increasing traffic needs. We know: 


only too well how vital our vast network of 
highways has become to our national prog- 
ress, and we fully recognize the necessity 
for continuing our highway development be- 
cause we know that failure to do so means a 
definite economic loss of no small propor- 
tions. The principal legislative problem in 
meeting our highway needs is the balancing 
of that probable economic loss with the limi- 
tations imposed by our annual budgets and 
the physical capacities of our highway organ- 
izations to carry the construction work for- 
ward. 

Our highway system is so commonly ac- 
cecepted today as one of the fundamental 
necessities of our everyday activities that we 
sometimes lose sight of the tremendous effort 
that has gone into its development, and we 
find it difficult to understand that our Na- 
tion, which now leads the world in highway 
development, had always lagged behind many 
of the European countries in the evolution 
of road systems up until the time when the 
automobile made its place as an accepted 
means of transportation. The span of years 
since that time represents less than a quar- 
ter of our Nation's life; yet in that compara- 
tively short period we have far outstripped 
the rest of the civilized world in highway 
accomplishment. 

In the early days of American national life 
there was general recognition of the value of 
adequate transportation facilities, since the 
demands of political unity and common de- 
fense and the need for commercial routes to 
provide for the settlement and economic de- 
velopment of the West gave rise to many pro- 
posals for road construction. But the evolu- 
tion of a highway policy was retarded until 
late in the nineteenth century mainly be- 
cause of the doubts and uncertainties as to 
the responsibilities and powers of govern- 
ment to pursue a positive course of action. 

Even in the colonial days before the Revo- 
lution, the progress of a community or colony 
was largely dependent upon its success in 
solving its transportation problems. The 
Federal Government, together with the State 
governments were called upon to provide 
money for the construction of roads and 
canals, and large sums for those days were 
spent in developing those transportation 
facilities. George Washington displayed a 
greater measure of foresight in this respect 
than any others of his generation. He was 
an engineer and he applied a trained mind to 
the subject of roadbuilding. The old Indian 
trails afforded the first access to the West. 
Washington desired a great highway to bind 
the East and West together for both mili- 
tary and commercial purposes, but it was not 
until the time of Henry Clay that Congress, 
in the exercise of its control over the mail 
and post roads, undertook the building of a 
great national highway which was popularly 
known as the Old National Road. Its official 
name was the Cumberland Road and it was 
proposed to extend from Cumberland, Md., 
to St. Louis, and thence a short distance up- 
stream along the Missouri River. The first 
of our national highways was thus born in 
an act of Congress in 1802 and construction 
was started in 1806. 

The cost of this road was astounding, 
especially when we compare the purchasing 
power of money in those days with its pres- 
ent-day value. Between Cumberland, Md., 
and Uniontown, Pa., the cost was almost $10,- 
000 per mile, and between Uniontown and 
Wheeling it averaged over $13,000 per mile. 
When the road had advanced as far as Ohio, 
the West had developed sufficient political 
strength to bring pressure upon Congress for 
its completion, and so the road was continued 
westward through Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois. The Cumberland Road became the 
great mail route to Cincinnati and St. Louis 
and was a major factor in the opening of the 
West. The total cost of this great under- 
taking was almost $7,000,000. 

In the stagecoach days, steamboat trans- 
portation quite naturally superseded the 
highway wherever practicable and the intro- 
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duction of the steam railroad diverted na- 
tional attention from the building of na- 
tional highways. Furthermore, the attempts 
of the Federal Government to shoulder the 
burden of extending its initial venture into 
a Nation-wide road system soon became en- 
tangled in the intricate constitutional de- 
bates of the period and in the rising tide of 
sectionalism. Consequently, with the com- 
pletion of the Cumberland Road, the Fed- 
eral Government withdrew from active par- 
ticipation in the provision of road facilities 
and did not reenter the field to any appre- 
ciable extent until 1916. 

During the intervening period prior to 
1916, responsibility for highway communi- 
eation rested mainly with the States. In 
discharging this obligation, the States fol- 
lowed a variety of methods. Some at- 
tempted to provide general-purpose roads 
through State administrative agencies and 
State funds. Others delegated a portion of 
the responsibility to counties and townships 
and still others combined these methods 
with commercial turnpike operations. One 
of the characteristics common to road ad- 
ministration until well toward the close of 
the nineteenth century was the widespread 
dependence upon statute labor, or working 
out the road tax as the chief means of sup- 
port for the roads. As we speed down our 
smooth, modern highways today in relaxed 
comfort, it is quite a strain on our imagi- 
nations to be told that our grandfathers and 
perhaps even our fathers once worked out 
their road tax with pick and shovel attempt- 
ing to keep this very road in passable condi- 
tion for wagon traffic. 

By the time the automobile graduated 
from the experimental stage, the States had 
resumed some semblance of progress in road 
development and gradual strides were made 
in establishing effective State road-building 
organizations. The Federal Government 
also reentered the field, but only in an edu- 
cational capacity until 1916, when Congress 
authorized the first measure providing for 
Federal aid to the States on a matching 
basis. This legislation was the initial step 
in establishing the joint Federal and State 
highway-development teamwork which has 
produced the highways of today, but that 
initial step contained some weaknesses which 
had to be remedied before the Federal-aid 
program could get off to a good start. 

It was the Congress of 1921 that remedied 
these weaknesses in the Federal Highway 
Act which is recognized as the most signifi- 
cant piece of Federal highway legislation 
in the history of the United States. Under 
the guidance of that Congress, there was for- 
mulated a policy of designating the Fed- 
eral aid for a coordinated system of im- 
portant interstate and intercounty roads 
making up a continuous Nation-wide net- 
work which would give widespread benefits 
all through the United States, and thereby 
eliminating the tendency to waste Federal 
funds on widely dispersed and disconnected 
sections of roads which afforded very little 
benefit to the public in general. This leg- 
islation established the foundation for a 
truly national road system and directed the 
efforts of the States with the aid of Fed- 
eral funds into the evolution of a highway 
program which combined the important non- 
sectional interests of the States for a free 
flow of traffic within their borders together 
with the Federal interest in through roads 
to facilitate interstate commerce and to 
meet the needs of national defense. 

Following the passage of the 1921 Highway 
Act, the succeeding administrations car- 
ried forward the new Federal-aid program 
with such aggressiveness and vigor that by 
1930 we had almost met the needs of high- 
way traffic, and I might mention that the 
highway needs have never since come as 
close to being fulfilled as they were in that 
year as the result of the work accomplished 
under those administrations, 
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During the depression years of the middle 
and late thirties vast sums of Federal funds 
were spent for continuing the road program 
largely without matching by the States in 
an effort to create employment. But, in spite 
of the much larger sums spent, the extrava- 
gant administration in power during those 
years could not maintain the pace of eco- 
nomical and effective accomplishments set 
by the preceding administrations. 

At the time of our entry into the recent 
world-wide hostilities, we found that the 
impetus and momentum of the initial pro- 
gram had carried through the wasteful days 
of the thirties only in some phases of the 
entire network. The general-purpose roads 
were able to handle a large share of the war- 
time traffic, but only by resorting to the ex- 
pedient of forcing all nonessential traffic off 
the roads. But the vital roads needed for 
strategic military purposes and for access to 
war industries, source of basic materials, and 
military establishments had apparently not 
received the attention which was warranted 
by the knowledge possessed by the inner ad- 
ministration circles at that time. In spite 
of the dire need for all available manpower 
and construction equipment for direct mil- 
itary operations, it was necessary during the 
war years to spend for strategic highways 
and access roads sums of money about equiv- 
alent in size to the amounts used annually 
for Federal aid in prewar years. This had 
to be done to make up for lack of coordi- 
nation with military needs prior to the war. 
All other highway work except for the most 
essential maintenance work was laid aside 
during the war. 

The end of the recent war found our high- 
way organizations well prepared to resume 
construction work that had necessarily been 
postponed during the war. Plans were ready 
not only to replace or rehabilitate the roads 
which had deteriorated because of the heavy 
pounding of wartime traffic, but also to im- 
prove and expand the network of first-class 
roads which has become one of the major 
factors in our national progress. 

All through the years following the advent 
of the automobile, our highways have had 
a difficult time in meeting the needs of our 
rapidly increasing motor traffic. This may 
be considered in great part as a tribute to 
the technological developments of our mo- 
tor-vehicle industry. Advances in motor- 
vehicle design affecting the speed, weight, 
and volume of traffic have called for wider 
pavements, straightening of roads, reduc- 
tions in grades, bypassing of congested areas, 
and various other highway improvements. 
Our highway engineers and builders have 
been eminently qualified to meet this chal- 
lenge within the limits of the administra- 
tive direction and financial resources avail- 
able to them. They have progressively 
raised their sights in highway planning 
with the objective of reaching an economi- 
cal and safe highway design that would 
keep ahead of the advances in motor- 
vehicle design. Their task has not been 
an easy one, because of the rapidity of the 
development of highway traffic. With all 
these obstacles and handicaps, we can only 
marvel that for the Nation as a whole we 
have today the extensive network of high- 
ways that has served us so well both in 
times of peace and war. 

The enforced suspension of highway im- 
provements during the war other than on 
projects required for military purpose has, 
however, set back our normal highway de- 
velopment several years, although at the 
same time our traffic requirements have 
soared to new record levels. Foreseeing 
this possibility, Congress wisely passed leg- 
islation in 1944 designed to pave the way 
for immediate resumption of the highway 
program on an accelerated scale when war 
emergency conditions were sufficiently re- 
lieved. This legislation contained in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, made 
available to the States the amount of $500,- 
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000,000 for each of the first 3 postwar years, 
or a total of $1,500,000,000 for the 3-year 
period. With the funds furnished by the 
States on the adopted matching basis, this 
authorization would provide for a total pro- 
gram of $3,000,000,000, which is larger than 
any previous program for a similar period of 
time in roadbuilding history. This program 
was split up into three principal classes: 
primary highways, secondary highways, and 
urban highways, with allocations divided 
among those classes according to formulas 
established in the act. 

This legislation also provided for estab- 
lishing a national system of interstate high- 
ways to be designated by the States and by 
the Public Roads Administration. This sys- 
tem is designed to connect the principal 
metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial 
centers and to serve the national defense 
needs of the Nation. Selection of most of 
the routes embodied in this national system 
of interstate highways was recently com- 
pleted. The system now includes a little 
more than 37,000 miles of highways with a 
remainder of about 3,000 miles reserved for 
future selection to permit the addition of 
connections in some of the larger cities. 

Resumption of the highway-building pro- 
gram folicwing the end of the war was some- 
what slower than expected because of con- 
tinued shortages of materials, machinery, and 
labor and the general unsettled economic 
conditions caused by the excess of accumu- 
lated demands over the immediate capacity 
of production facilities. The time for obli- 
gating the funds authorized for the 3-year 
highway program has been extended to 1950 
and the program in effect has thus been mod- 
ified to a 4-year program. In the first 2 years 
of the program, highway construction pro- 
ceeded rather slowly. In recent months, 
however, the construction tempo has speeded 
up and barring any sharp reverses in present 
economic trends, it may be expected that the 
present construction level will prevail for 
some time in the future. 

Although we have found that it was not 
practicable under present conditions to carry 
forward a national program of the magni- 
tude contemplated in the 1944 Highway Act 
as speedily as provided for in that act, it 
has become apparent that we must have 
additional authorizations for Federal aid in 
the near future in order to permit orderly 
planning for the further improvements that 
are so badly needed. Large as the program 
contained in the 1944 act may seem by com- 
parison with present levels, we do not have 
to look any farther than our own immediate 
highways and city streets to find that ad- 
ditional improvements must be provided for 
a free flow of highway traffic. Under pres- 
ent economic conditions, we must recog- 
nize that too rapid expansion of high- 
cost roads might place too great a strain 
on our budget, but on the other hand, we 
know that the demands for highway im- 
provement are so great that we cannot af- 
ford to ignore the economic advantage of 
further highway development that would 
be lost if we should call a recess until our 
budget reaches a more favorable position. 

With these thoughts in mind, I introduced 
in the Senate on January 9, 1948, Senate bill 
No. 1954 which continues the authorizations 
for Federal aid in the construction of high- 
ways for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 at 
the rate of $300,000,000 per year. These 
funds are allocated among the three principal 
classes of highways in the following manner 
per year: $150,000,000 for the Federal-aid 
highway system in rural areas; $75,000,000 
for the Federal-aid system in urban areas; 
and $75,000,000 for secondary and feeder 
roads, including farm-to-market roads. This 
bill also earmarks not less than 50 percent 
of the authorizations for primary Federal- 
aid highways in both urban and rural areas 
to be applied to highways which are included 
in the national system of interstate high- 
ways, thus assuring that at least half of 


the Federal funds will be used for highways 
of greatest national importance. This wil] 
also permit up to 50 percent of those funds 
to be used on other roads in the Federal- 
aid system, both rural and urban. including 
roads leading from farming areas to market- 
ing centers. Since the secondary farm- 
to-market and rural mail roads are estab- 
lished as a feeder system supplementary to 
but separate from the primary Federal-aid 
system for the purposes of allocating au- 
thorizations, this. earmarking of funds for 
the national-interstate system does not af- 
fect the secondary roads and the full allo- 
cation of $75,000,000 will be available for 
this feeder system, including farm-to-market 
roads. 

Senate bill 1954 contemplates that the 
Federal-aid highway program will be con- 
tinued essentially on the same terms as at 
present, except that the total Federal aid is 
set at a level of $300,000,000 per year for a 
period of 2 years ending with the fiscal year 
1951. This level of Federal aid is set in the 
nature of a stopgap measure in recognition of 
actualities encountered in the present post- 
war program. If the States and the road- 
builders can show that a higher level can he 
maintained and if economic conditions 
should become favorable to such a higher 
level, I believe that the proposed legislation 
should be modified accordingly at the proper 
time. However, should those conditions fail 
to materialize, I would anticipate that prior 
to the termination of the proposed program 
in 1951, we should have ample time to deter- 
mine definitely the vollime and speed of the 
program needed in the future to meet the 
Nation’s highway traffic needs. 

I would like to mention, also, the provi- 
sion contained in section 3 of Senate bill 
1954 which requires that not less than 50 
percent of the funds authorized for Federal 
aid highways shall be used on the national 
system of interstate highways. I believe that 
this provision merits serious consideration, 
since under present conditions we find our- 
selves in the position of having established a 
system of highways considered to comprise 
the top priority highways from the stand- 
point of national interest, including our de- 
fense needs, but at the same time there is 
no requirement that any Federal funds must 
be used on the top priority highways. Al- 
though, in general, it is recognized that the 
highways which are most important from the 
national standpoint may be equally impor- 
tant from the State standpoint, there are 
some instances where this may not be so, 
and in such cases it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to assure that we make uniform prog- 
ress on all highways which have top priority 
from the national standpoint. 

This, however, is only the first step in 
the direction of carrying forward the uncom- 
pleted parts of the national interstate sys- 
tem as rapidly as we reasonably can. We 
must also review the effect of the present 
State-apportionment formulas upon the rate 
of building or improving the uncompleted 
parts of the national system. The present 
apportionment formulas are based generally 
upon the relative areas, population, and 
postal routes of the States, whereas the na- 
tional system has been selected upon the 
basis of national importance without any 
specific relation to the factors of area, popu- 
lation, and postal routes. The funds avail- 
able to one State under present apportion- 
ment formulas may be sufficient for speedier 
completion of the national system within 
that State than would be possible in other 
States. In order to provide for the same rate 
of progress on the national system in all 
States, it may, therefore, be necessary to 
modify the apportionment formulas, insofar 
as they may apply to the national system. I 
believe that the interests of the Federal 
Government in the completion of the na- 
tional system as uniformly and speedily as 
practicable are so compelling that a careful 
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study of this problem by the committee is 
warranted at this time. 

I may say, also, that it is my hope that 
we can soon set out upon the construction 
of federally built and federally maintained 
highways in this country that will be truly 
q national system of roads. 

Hearings on this bill have recently been 
in progress before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, of which 
I am chairman, The testimony at those 
hearings has included several requests for 
larger sums than are contained in the bill. 
I do not know what action the committee 
will take with regard to the amount of 
Federal funds for continuing the program 
at this time. For my part, I ask only that 
a positive showing of actual need for Federal 
funds be indisputably established and then 
I will favor the approval of the amounts so 
needed with due consideration to the Federal 
interests involved, including particularly the 
financial and budgetary aspects. I will, 
however, strongly resist the influence bred 
in the last several years of extravagance to 
provide larger sums than are essential for 
adequate public service with the resultant 
waste of the excess funds on unnecessary 
bureaucratic activities which afford little or 
no benefit to the public in general. If we 
are to maintain the national strength which 
is imperative for our survival as a free peo- 
ple, we must conduct our National Govern- 
ment on a sound, economical, and solvent 
foundation, and our national activities, such 
as Federal aid for highway development, 
must likewise be administered in the same 
manner. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, the text of a statement which I 
have prepared on the subject of my rea- 
sons for support of the European re- 
covery program. Certainly the address 
which we have heard from the President 
of the United States on the military 
crisis which our Nation faces confirms 
the need for the European recovery pro- 
gram as a means of helping prevent a 
third world war. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

We Must Try To Prevent THE THIRD WoRLD 

Wark—WHy European Arp Is NECESSARY 

I am grateful for the hundrc:'s of letters 
which I have received from the people of 
Wisconsin on the subject of the European 
recovery program. Housewives, businessmen, 
farmers, laboring men, ministers, students— 
folks of every age and group in Wisconsin— 
thoughtfully wrote on the Marshall plan. 


Some expressed their judgment for it, some 
expressed views against it. 

In reaching a final decision to vote for 
the European recovery program, as amended, 
I carefully considered the communications 
which had been received. I reviewed the 


' facts which had been brought out in the 


long hearings in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
ons Committee, evaluated the many re- 
ports which had been filed by Government 


and private groups and finally came to my 
conclusion, 


Now, this report is submitted to my con- 
stituents in accordance with my promise 
to inform them of the reasons for my de- 
cision. 

As everyone knows, the Senate voted 69 
to 17 for enactment of S. 2202, the Euro- 
Pean recovery program, as amended. It 
voted to authorize an initial sum of 5.3 bil- 
lion dollars during the first experimental 
year for this aid. It has been estimated 
that around 20 to 40 percent of the aid will 
be in the form of loans which will be repay- 
able and from 60 to 80 percent will be in the 
form of outright grants designed to speed 
European recovery. Countries like Switzer- 
land and Portugal will pay cash for commodi- 
ties received. 


NO FUTURE CONGRESSES CAN BE BOUND 


The program authorizes a 4-year plan—the 
amount after the first year to be determined 
by future Congresses. The plan is to be ad- 
ministered outside the State Department by 
an advisory board and an administrator—a 
kind of traveling supervisor—to superintend 
the work in Europe. The European adminis- 
trator and the personnel of the advisory board 
are to be appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. 

It should be noted that we are not making 
an iron-clad commitment for a 4-year pro- 
gram. Moreover, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee definitely need not appropriate the 
full five billion three hundred million, which 
is merely set as a limit and should not be 
construed as an invitation to reckless squan- 
dering cf funds up to the top amount. 


WHY DID I SUPPORT THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM? 


My reasons for support of the ERP may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Our own enlightened self-interest re- 
quires support of the plan. 

2. A rehabilitated Europe is essential if 
we are to eliminate world unrest. Restless, 
homeless, hungry, jobless millions breed war. 

3. Economic aid is vital to rehabilitation. 
The European economy cannot recover with- 
out American aid. 

4. The United States cannot survive alone 
as a free people in a world of totalitarianism. 

5. European recovery program implements 
the United Nations program to which we 
are committed. 

6. If we do not subscribe to the Marshall 
plan, we will be inviting complete conquest of 
the entire continent of Europe by one power 
which would then menace our peace and 
security. 

Through the program, we may help pre- 
vent the holocaust of a third world war 
which would cost us not only a terrible loss in 
human life, but less important, hundreds 
of billions of dollars. 

Through the program, too, we may help 
halt the march of communism throughout 
the globe, help curb the march of tyranny, 
of godless materialism, of dictatorship. 


THERE IS NO GUARANTY OF SUCCESS 


At the outset, it should be made crystal 
clear that passage of the European recovery 
program is not an ironclad guaranty of 
world peace. Our good intentions may prove 
to be fruitless. There is no assurance what- 
ever that the program will be successful. 
The program is a speculation, and we should 
not be lulled into a false sense of security 
by its passage. The economic program con- 
templated under the bill may slow up the 
march of aggression, but it of itself probably 
cannot completely halt European conquest 
from behind the iron curtain. - 

The European recovery program could con- 
ceivably turn the tide for peace in Europe. 
In any event, it should certainly slow up 
Russian aggression and it should win friends 
for us so that we will not be alone in a to- 
talitarian world. 

It is a gamble but it is a worth-while gam- 
ble. If it succeeds completely, it would be 
worth almost any price. If it succeeds par- 
tially—and it certainly should -succeed to 
some degree at least—it is well worth its cost. 
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SENTIMENTS IN OPPOSITION TO ERP 


I am well aware of many of the sentiments 
which have been presented in opposition to 
the European recovery program. “Why pour 
our money down a rat hole?” “Why com- 
plicate the staggering tax problems of the 
American people?” “Why encourage Europe 
to go on these war sprees in the expectation 
that Uncle Sam will be sucker enough to 
support her when the sprees are over?” 
“Why put our faith in governments which 
time and again have broken their pledges, 
repudiated their indebtedness to us?” “Why 
send supplies to lands which have incredibly 
wasted in many instances much of the aid we 
have previously given?” ‘Why subsidize the 
socialistic experimentation in many of these 
16 European countries receiving the aid?” 

I am aware of these sentiments and to a 
considerable extent I appreciate the under- 
lying feelings. Many of the above opinions 
are answered, however, in this report. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ADVICE AGAINST 
ENTANGLEMENTS 


I am aware, too, that we cannot buy friend- 
ship with gold. Moreover, the immortal 
words of George Washington in his Farewell 
Address of 1789, come to mind: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. * * * 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliance with any portion of the for- 
eign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it; for let me not be understood 
as capable of patronizing infidelity to exist- 
ing engagements. * * * 

“Against the insidious v.iles of foreign in- 
fluence the jealousy of a free people ought to 
be constantly awake; since history and ex- 
perience prove, that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment.” 


AMERICA’S ROLE OF LEADERSHIP 


In spite of all this, we are confronted with 
the fact that news reports every minute and 
every hour tell of the march of Communism 
and of the possible approach of war. The 
Marshall plan is a gamble but I believe it is 
worth the gamble if we can save the lives 
of our sons. We are living in the atomic age. 
America has been precipitated to leadership 
among the nations, and she must be adequate 
to the challenges she faces. Every nation 
today is in every other nations’ backyard, for 
man’s ingenuity and inventiveness has con- 
tracted space and time. 


BACKGROUND SUPPORTS NEED FOR EUROPFAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


What is the background for the ERP? 

1. After the close of the Second World War 
we cut off lend-lease aid, although not im- 
mediately. 

2. It became apparent that the world could 
not make progress toward recovery unless 
the United States gave assistance. 

3. As a consequence, we formed UNRRA, 
International Refugee Organization, Inter- 
national Bank, etc., in addition to loans and 
grants to individual nations. 

4. Secretary of State Marshall in June 1947 
proposed the European recovery program, 
which was essentially in its original form a 
suggestion that further aid from the United 
States to Europe be conditional upon the 
extent of the efforts which European nations 
would make to assist themselves. 

5. Russia refused to participate in the plan 
and apparently refused to permit the small 
European countries, whose policies she influ- 
ences, to join the program. 

6. Delegates from 16 of the European 
nations, representing 270,000,000 people, met 
in Paris early in July to carry out the Euro- 
pean part of the program 
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7. These countries agreed to attempt to 
stabilize their internal finances and they 
pledged to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
their productive capacity and manpower, to 
take steps to reduce tariffs and other trade 
barriers and to allocate scarce materials and 
modernize their equipment. 

8. The Harriman committee, headed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, was set up to de- 
termine the limitation within which the 
United States could safely extend aid to 
western Europe. This committee of 19 pri- 
vate citizens, representing business, finance, 
labor, agriculture, research and educational 
institutions, recommended the Marshall plan 
as in the best interest of the country. 

9. The so-called Krug committee, headed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, was set up 
to determine whether or not the Marshall 
plan would constitute too severe a strain on 
our natural resources. After analyzing our 
resources, the committee concluded that we 
would be able to meet the requirements of a 
program of foreign aid. 

10. The Nourse committee, composed of 
economists, was set up to study the impact 
which a program of foreign aid would have 
on our domestic economy, particularly with 
reference to our ability to supply dollars and 
goods. The committee unanimously agreed 
that we could and should support the Euro- 
pean recovery program and that such sup- 
port would not constitute an undue strain on 
our domestic economy. 

11. Numerous Nation-wide organizations 
and prominent individuals appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
support the project. Only a few organiza- 
tions testified in opposition. 

12. The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, with members from both parties, unani- 
mously recommended for the plan. 


AMERICA’S HIGH MOTIVES 


America’s motives in this program are 
worthy and sound. She seeks no self-ag- 
grandizement. She seeks only peace and 
prosperity and freedom for herself and all 
other peoples. We are told that right mo- 
tives lead to right action, and selfish mo- 
tives lead generally to defeat. 

Another motive for our acts is that of 
self-preservation. We are witnessing one of 
the great eruptive forces in history—the on- 
rush of communism under the leadership of 
the Russian hierarchy. We have seen similar 
floods, but because this seems to jeopardize 
the political and economic concepts of all 
free people, we feel that aid to those who 
think somewhat like we do, who have fought 
for the liberties of the individual—that such 
aid is really helping ourselves. 


EUROPE MUST HELP HERSELF 


Will this aid of itself do the job? The 
answer is definitely “No.” The peoples of 
Europe themselves will have to do the major 
job. This is, however, reaching out a help- 
ing hand. It is providing sustenance for the 
bodies and encouragement for the minds of 
these nations that have come through the 
hell of war. Moreover, it may provide the 
“push force’—the great stimulant to enable 
the divided nations of Europe to get to- 
gether and accomplish the dream of countless 
statesmen—a free United States of Europe. 

The bill contemplates the trial period of 
1 year, during which time we will see if our 
aid, joined with the efforts of the 16 partici- 
pating European peoples, will result in eco- 
nomic betterment—in political betterment— 
of those nations which have felt the impact 
of war. During that time we will see if the 
Communist impact has been contained— 
whether there is evidence of a spiritual and 
political rebirth in these countries; whether 
liberty and free institutions again seem to 
flourish; whether there is evidence of real 
economic and political cooperation between 
these nations and evidence of renewed finan- 
cial and economic stability; whether there is 
a spiritual awakening to the challenge—the 
real challenge—of communism, which would 


enslave and which would reverse all the 
progress that the human race has made. 


WE CAN AID ABROAD WHILE REDUCING TAXES 


Let me make these additional points: 

1. The various reports compiled by Govern- 
ment commissions and groups indicate that 
America can afford the Marshall plan. Our 
gross national product in 1947 was over 
$230,000,000,000, of which only around 8 per- 
cent was exported. Even if the House Ap- 
propriations Committee votes the full au- 
thorized sum of $5,300,000,000 for the first 
year, we can follow through on this program 
without doing irreparable damage to our 
economy. 

We can, moreover, enact the pending tax- 
reduction bill. (I might at this point note 
the fact that I voted for both previous tax- 
reduction bills which the President, unfor- 
tunately, vetoed.) It has been indicated by 
Treasury experts that under present rates 
we can expect a surplus of as much as 
$6,000,000,000 during the coming fiscal year. 
We can simultaneously reduce our heavy 
national debt. 


GERMANY WILL BE AIDED FOR PEACEFUL RECOVERY 


2. We will be enabling Germany to make 
her peaceful contribution to the recovery of 
Europe. It is contemplated that under the 
European recovery program, as well as our 
military occupation funds, around $1,200,- 
000,600 will be spent for relief and rehabilita- 
tion of Germany. 


SUPERVISING PROGRAM'S ADMINISTRATION 


3. Whether the hard-earned resources of 
the American people will be distributed effi- 
ciently or whether they will be wasted prodi- 
gally depends, of course, on the character of 
the administration of the program. I will 
work to help insure that the administration 
shall be on the highest possible plane, on a 
businesslike basis. The Senate bill provides 
that a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation shall be set 
up to help oversee the administration. 


SAFEGUARDS WRITTEN INTO BILL 


We have written into the bill numerous 
safeguards against waste, many of which I 
have previously recommended. The Euro- 
pean nations must, for example, take steps to 
stabilize their currency, to cooperate in inter- 
change of goods, to make efficient and practi- 
cal use of their own resources, to facilitate 
the sale or transfer to the United States of 
Strategic materials that we need for stock 
piling, to report on the full operation of the 
program, to promote full production in their 
own lands. Assistance to any of the partici- 
pating programs may be terminated if the 
Administrator determines that any of the 
countries are not adhering to their terms of 
agreement or are diverting assistance to pur- 
poses other than those provided in the act, 
Moreover, the Administrator is directed to 
terminate assistance to any country, when- 
ever, because of changed conditions, such as- 
sistance is no longer consistent with the 
national interests of the United States. 


AMERICA MUST BE PREPARED 


But our eyes are open even now to all the 
realities of the world situation. We know we 
must keep our own powder dry. We must 
adequately prepare against any national 
emergency. That is why I have stressed in- 
dustrial and Government decentralization 
and a score of other measures to protect our 
interests. We must, in the words of Teddy 
Roosevelt, “Speak softly but carry a big 
stick.” 

CONCLUSION 


The Senate of the United States has taken 
an historic step. We pray that it shall be 
proven to be the right step, that it shall pro- 
tect the interests of our own dear land, of 
our generations yet unborn and that it shall 
nobly advance throughout the world the very 
principles of freedom which gave life to 
America itself. 
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HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “Ameri- 
can Participation in European Recov- 
ery,” delivered by James D. Mooney, 
president and chairman of the board, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio, at 
a banquet held by the American Society 
of Tool Engineers in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 18, 1948. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 


(By James D. Mooney, president and chair- 
man of the board, Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, Ohio) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
gentlemen of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers, your officers have very kindly, 
and indulgently, and at some considerable 
risk, asked me to speak on American partici- 
pation in European recovery. 

I say, “at some considerable risk,” because 
your officers have hit upon a very novel idea 
in asking somebody like myself to speak 
on an economic problem, and particularly 
an economic problem in the international 
field. 

Economic problems, as you gentlemen very 
well know, resolve themselves very quickly 
into practical problems of production and 
distribution; however, these economic prob- 
lems may lie generally in the flelds of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, or transportation. 
Furthermore, economic problems in the in- 
ternational field resolve themselves imme- 
diately into problems of production and dis- 
tribution, the practical means for whatever 
we might consider doing about feeding 
starving people, or keeping them from freez- 
ing to death, or encouraging them to get 
up from the slough of despond and help 
themselves. 

I say, now, that your officers have taken 
considerable risk in asking an engineer like 
me, or you, to discuss these problems. We 
have spent our lives in solving such produc- 
tion and distribution problems, but during 
the past 20 years it has become fashionable 
to exclude men like you and me from taking 
a hand in providing the solutions for eco- 
nomic problems, particularly if they lie in 
the international field. The idea seems to 
be that engineers are all right for making 
war—the country needs engineers for the 
mass production of ships and planes and 
guns and ammunition. The country also 
needs engineers for the use and maintenance 
of these weapons in the field of military 
operations, where modern warfare expresses 
itself in the mass destruction of the enemy’s 
army and navy, and even his civilian popu- 
lation. 

But when peace comes, the engineer is 
shoved aside, in spite of the huge reconstruc- 
tion problems that present themselves, and 
in spite of the fact that the engineer, by 
training and temperament, is more at home 
in these construction problems, these eco- 
nomic problems, these problems of produc- 
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tion and distribution, than he is in the fleld 
of war. 

The engineer has been shoved aside by the 
politicians and their satellites, men lustful 
for power and mumblers of ideological abra- 
sadabras. 

Accordingly, I am very grateful to your 
officers who have asked me to make some 
practical observations on European recovery 
and some suggestions for American participa- 
tion in European recovery. 

I have had many years of experience in the 
production and distribution of automobiles 
in Europe, but I want to make it quite clear 
that I haven’t any quick or ready or smart 
answers to the infinite variety of complicated 
political and economic problems over there. 
On the other hand, in the light of this same 
experience, I do think it is about time for 
us Americans to agree on certain principles 
that should guide our participation in Euro- 
pean recovery. 

My purpose tonight, then, is to identify 
these principles as a guide to the difficult 
road that lies ahead. 


WE ARE READY TO HELP 


I think we can begin by agreeing that we 
are ready in America to sacrifice.deeply, to 
take a lot of skin off our own comfortable 
hides in order to contribute generously to 
European recovery. 

We are ready to feed the hungry of Europe. 

We are ready to supply Europeans with the 
machinery and equipment and technical 
know-how to reconstruct their production 
facilities, 

We are ready to help them with their rail- 
road and highway transportation equipment 
in order to put their distribution systems in 
better physical condition. 

We are ready to supply or finance the sup- 
ply of raw materials they need in Europe to 
feed their production facilities. 

So much for what we are ready to do. 


AN IDENTITICATION OF PRINCIPLES FOR HELP 


Now, I want to identify some of the prin- 
ciples and concitions under which we should 
help Europe, or any other part of the world. 

First, in anything we do, we should assume 
that we Americans have a right and an obli- 
gation to guard our own country’s long-term 
enlightened self-interest. An old-fashioned, 
homely way of putting this is, “Charity be- 
gins at home.” 

Second, it is about time for us to drop the 
use of such threadbare ideological terms as 
communism, fascism, and socialism, and 
deal with the international situation in terms 
of practical power politics. It is about time 
for us to play ball with the various countries 
and political power groups who have shown 
their readiness to play ball with us. 

Third, it is a natural corollary of my sec- 
ond point that our occupation forces over- 
seas, whether they are to be considered in 
Europe or in the Far East, should be main- 
tained only from a strategic military stand- 
point, and not at all for the purposes of 
ideology, like making the Germans or Jap- 
anese democratic. The American taxpayer 
is much too “busted” to be able to afford 
any longer the support of such foolish ideo- 
logical ventures. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 


Fourth, the road to peace during the next 
several years logically follows the course 
of our effectively encouraging the develop- 
ment of the production and military strength 
of the western powers and the political 
coherence of these western powers. In other 
words, the road to peace lies in the follow- 
ing direction: 

(a) Our maintaining our own production 
and military strength. 

(b) Our assisting our traditional ally, Eng- 
land, and the British Empire to reconstruct 
her production and military strength. 


(c) Our working with the British to re- 
establish France within the hegemony of 
western powers. 

(ad) Our working with the British and 
French to reestablish German production 
for the benefit of western Europe and the 
British Isles. 

So much for the political frame within 
which we should participate in European 
recovery. - 

The frame, as you see, is designed for 
peace. It is based on practical power pol- 
itics and on the recognition of the obvious 
fact that the only real threat to our own 
American peace and the peace of the world 
today is aggressive, belligerent Russia. 


ARREST THE TREND TOWARD STATISM 


Next, I want to make to you a recommen- 
dation in the field of economics for Euro- 
pean and world recovery. The recommen- 
dation again will be aimed at insuring 
world peace and will be based on the recog- 
nition of the value of relieving the eco- 
nomic tensions throughout the world. Wars 
and revolutions are caused principally by 
hungry bellies. 

Before pitching into this recommenda- 
tion, I want to remind you that most of 
the countries in Europe, and, as a matter of 
fact, most of the countries in the world, 
are operating their economies, their pro- 
duction and distribution schemes, their 
uses of money with a high degree of state 
control. ‘You may call it communism or 
socialism or fascism or new dealism, accord- 
ing to your mood. 

The ideological boys began beating the 
drums for statism shortly after World War 
I, and the politicians were quick to see the 
opportunities for consolidating their posi- 
tions of power in dominating the national 
life of their respective countries. The 
movement throughout the world into statism 
was encouraged by our own so-called New 
Deal. World War II gave the politicians the 
golden opportunity of further rationalizing 
state controls, with the result that the 
world finds itself today crushed by the con- 
sequences of statism, and people everywhere 
are suffering economic tyranny, ruinous 
taxes, slick and dishonest money, and 
general stagnation in production and 
distribution. 

Therefore, I say that an important prin- 
ciple that should guide American partici- 
pation in European recovery is that our 
friends in our own Government must take 
steps, when they ask us to make sacrifices 
for aid to Europe, to arrest the trend toward 
statism in our own country, and in the coun- 
tries to which we loan goods and money. 


RETURN TO HONEST MONETARY PRACTICES 


Because an extended discussion of statism 
as it is expressing itself in the strangulation 
of economic life throughout the world is a 
topic all by itself, I shall confine myself to 
one important area in this general field, the 
area of paper money and gold. 

During the past 20 years, the various gov- 
ernments throughout the world, including 
our own, have broken all the rules of the 
game for the use of paper money and gold 
as media of exchange. We find ourselves, 
therefore, here, and throughout the inter- 
national field, without these useful instru- 
ments with which to reconstruct the pro- 
duction and distribution of the world. 

There is no use talking seriously about 
European or world recovery unless we are 
ready to step up toa return of honest money. 
Honest money means that we must abandon 
the Keynesian theories, the so-called man- 
aged currencies, and pegged and dishonest 
rates for the international exchange of cur- 
rencies and gold. 

We must set up free markets for the con- 
version of any country’s paper money into 
the paper money of any other country at 
exchange rates arrived at in open auction 
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markets. Further, as the opening step in 
the process of stabilizing paper moneys in 
terms of gold and returning to the gold 
standard, we must set up free markets for 
the conversion of paper money into gold at 
prices for paper money vis-a-vis gold ar- 
rived at in open auction markets. 

To sum up my remarks on honest money, 
I want to make this statement with all the 
emphasis at my command: 

A return to honest monetary practices 
would have more effect on European and 
world recovery, on the economic life of the 
world as expressed in production and distri- 
bution, than any of the recovery plans under 
discussion at the present time. 

To put it another way: The world is eager 
and ready togoto work. The labor and tools 
are available. The management skill is avail- 
able for planning and putting into operation 
the production and distribution schemes 
needed to feed and clothe the peoples of 
Europe and of the world. But we need hon- 
est money to finance the production facili- 
ties, and we need honest money to serve 
again in the field of distribution as a means 
for facilitating the exchange of goods. 


ENLIST SKILLED MANAGEMENT 


Now I come to my last general recommen- 
dation for the guidance of American partici- 
pation in European recovery, a recommenda- 
tion for the management control of such 
funds as the Cungress may make available 
for recovery. 

I need hardly remind you gentlemen who 
have spent your lives in the fields of manage- 
ment and the creation of productive facilities 
that no plan or project ever works out any 
better than the character and capacity of the 
men you pick to carry it out. Accordingly, 
my recommendation is that when the ad- 
ministration is set up for the control and use 
of such American money as may be approved 
by the Congress, steps should be taken to 
enlist American skilled management in the 
effective use of the funds for production and 
distribution. 

Steps should be taken to go outside the 
fields of bureaucracy in recruiting manage- 
ment skills, because the Government pays its 
workers badly and does little to attract skilled 
technical help. 

Obviously there would be a practical ad- 
vantage in dealing with European recovery 
by subcategories, such as food, industries, 
distribution, and transportation. This would 
result, naturally, in the corollary that skilled 
management in these respective fields should 
be made part of the administration organiza- 
tion for the most effective and direct use of 
the money appropriated. 

This leads me to the suggestion that our 
Government consider making management 
contracts with various American corporations 
and groups so that the skilled management 
personnel of industry could function in the 
various specialized fields, in harmony with 
the general policies sanctioned by the Con- 
gress and executed by the general adminis- 
tration group for the European recovery plan. 


CONCLUSION 


Well, that’s my story, gentlemen. I should 
like to say by way of conclusion that I hope 
that our country will continue to discharge 
its responsibilities in the world situation. 
We are disturbed and miserable confronting 
the spectacle of these starving, wanting mil- 
lions among our neighbors. Among these 
neighbors in Europe we have countiess ties 
of blood. We admire and respect the tradi- 
tions of these respective countries. We want 
to continue to be generous and helpful. 

From our own standpoint of American self- 
interest, we want to be helpful in recon- 
structing the road back to peace. 

We want to participate not only fully but 
also effectively in European and world 
recovery. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a radio address 
on the subject of Federal buildings and 
post offices, which the junior Senator 
from Washington has transcribed for 
use over a score of radio stations in 
Washington State. The address covers 
a subject which is of general interest to 
all Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

This is Harry Cain speaking to you from 
my office in the Senate Office Building in 
your Nation’s Capital, Washington, D. C. 

In these days when so much of what we 
read and hear is thoroughly bad and con- 
fusing and frightening, it gives one a tre- 
mendous lift and thrill to read of a real 
peacetime achievement in Washington State. 
There seems now to be but very little doubt 
that the bridge across the Narrows between 
Tacoma and Bremerton which disintegrated 
and collapsed during a big windstorm on 
November 7, 1940, will be replaced with a 
four-lane bridge which will never fall down. 
This great job of reconstruction is expected 
to become a reality in 40 months time. You 
were aware of this good news before I was, 
but a word of commendation to all who 
have worked so long and seriously for a 
new bridge is certainly in order. I was in 
Tacoma’s city hall on the unforgettable 
day when the bridge disappeared beneath 
the waters of Puget Sound. I remember 
reaching the approach to the bridge just 
as its middle span was on its way to a watery 
grave. I remember standing beside Clark 
Eldridge, the chief construction engineer. 
He was crying like a baby because of the 
tragedy which was taking place before his 
eyes. Many another reacted in different 
ways, but nearly every citizen of Washing- 
ton State shared his feelings. With a new 
bridge the different sections of Washington 
State will be brought more closely together 
and the bridge will provide a direct line of 
defense communication between Fort Lewis 
and the naval base at Bremerton. Out of 
every tragedy there generally comes a lesson 
to guide the future. This truism applied 
with singular aptness to the Narrows Bridge 
collapse. For a very long time competent 
engineers have puzzled over the problem of 
how wide and heavy a bridge must be when 
its length exceeds a given distance. Be- 
cause the first Narrows Bridge was too long 
for its width, it is reasonable to assume that 
no bridge which is constructed anywhere 
in the future will fall down for the same 
reason. The original Narrows Bridge was 
known throughout America and most of the 
world because of those features which 
gained for the bridge the name of “Gallop- 
ing Gertie.” Everybody everywhere will be 
interested in the coming bridge. It is safe 
to predict that tourists will come from 
everywhere to travel over the new struc- 
ture. Washington citizens have cause to 
cheer and to take pride from the rebuilding 
of a loss which, at the time, seemed com- 
pletely unrecoverable. 

I want to finish tonight a discussion cOn- 
cerning post offices which was partly com- 
pleted last week. For those who didn't hear 


that broadcast, I should like to summarize 
what was related in the following fashion: 

In late December the senior Senator from 
Washington introduced in the Senate 25 Fed- 
eral buildings and post office bills. These 
bills would authorize a total sum of $11,- 
695,000 to be used in securing sites and con- 
structing post offices and Federal buildings 
in 25 communities situated throughout 
Washington State. These bills were referred 
to me in my capacity as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings of the 
Public Works Committee of the Senate. Aft- 
er taking testimony from the Federal agen- 
cies having an interest in the proposed 
legislation, the subcommittee, over my signa- 
ture, recommended to the full committee 
that each of the 25 bills be turned down. 

Last week I gave the reasons for the nega- 
tive decision. That I wasn’t happy in being 
required to say no to more than a score of 
communities within my State, goes without 
saying. That I had absolutely no other 
course to pursue was likewise true. 

There were three basic reasons for denying 
the 25 bills. The first was that the President 
and the Congress agreed some time ago that 
no large-scale public works programs should 
be pursued at this time. Everybody within 
the Congress has been completely aware of 
this necessary and logical policy. 

Reason No. 2: There is no wisdom in un- 
dertaking a large-scale public works program 
when America suffers from high prices and 
benefits from full employment. If it was 
decided at this time to construct Federal 
buildings and post offices all over the Nation, 
prices would go higher because public con- 
struction would compete with private build- 
ers for men, materials, and money. 

Reason No. 3: The issue of who should be 
responsible for determining where post offices 
and Federal buildings are to be located was 
determined by the Congress a long time ago. 
In 1926 the Congress decided that the Post- 
master General and the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministrator should be held responsible for 
determining where post offices ought to be 
located and constructed. If for example, the 
senior Senator from Washington was per- 
mitted to locate post offices where he decided, 
the same right should, of necessity, be 
granted to every other Senator and Con- 
gressman. Need I focus your attention on 
the hodgepodge which would follow? Post 
offices would obviously be built in communi- 
ties which didn’t need them and they 
wouldn't be constructed in cities and towns 
where the need was both pressing and 
obvious. 

I said last week, and say again tonight, 
that America badly needs hundreds of post 
offices and Federal buildings. Your large 
cities of Seattle and Tacoma have been in 
drastic need of additional post-office facili- 
ties for years. There are comparable emer- 
gency situations in other communities 
throughout the land. You know that such 
a need is present, the Congress agrees that 
this is so, and the Postmaster General wants 
this needed new construction just as soon as 
he can get it. 

The Postmaster General and the Public 
Buildings Administrator have a priority list 
which covers the relative need for construc- 
tion in practically every American commu- 
nity. When construction appropriations are 
recommended by the President and approved 
by the Congress, the required buildings will 
be constructed in the order of their im- 
portance and need. The State of Washing- 
ton has six cities and towns which are very 
high on the priority list. These six commu- 
nities are Dayton, Casmere, Tacoma, South 
Bend, Marysville, and Seattle. There is every 
reason to believe that when a public-works 
program is undertaken these cities will 
have their obvious requirements satisfied. It 
seems very clear to me that other commu- 
nities in Washington State need Federal 
buildings and post offices. Their degree of 
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need, however, must be balanced against the 
needs which exist in 47 other States. Our 
State is entitled to its fair share of anything, 
but no State is entitled to secure what it 
wants at the expense of other States who are 
deserving of equal treatment. 

No post offices or Federal buildings have 
been constructed in America since 1941, 
Two hundred contracts were awarded in 1940 
and 11 contracts were awarded in 1941. The 
over-all cost of these 211 projects was $21,- 
341,000. In 1940 post offices were constructed 
in Clarkston, Okanogan, and Omak, In the 
same year Oregon secured two post offices; 
Idaho, one; Montana, two; and California, 
seven. An analysis of the post offices built 
in every State indicates that our State of 
Washington kept pace with the rest. 

If today isn’t the time to construct post 
offices and Federal buildings in any of the 48 
States it is certainly the time to plan for 
and to get ready for the day when construc- 
tion is possible. To this end the Public 
Works Committee is considering a bill which 
would provide the Postmaster General and 
Public Buildings Administrator with $32,- 
000,000 with which to secure sites and make 
plans for future construction. This sum of 
money is made up of $10,000,000 for complet- 
ing site acquisitions and the preparation of 
plans for 198 projects which were previously 
included in construction programs before the 
war, but which were deferred because of the 
war, and $22,000,000 for 250 new projects. 
If this bill becomes law it will simply mean 
that a green light or go ahead signal will 
be given for some 450 importantly required 
post offices and Federal buildings. The ac- 
quisition of land and plans involved will con- 
sume a year or 18 months of time. In my 
considered opinion and in that of a good 
many other Senators and Representatives, 
this is the only sound approach which can 
be made to the problem of how and when 
can needed post offices and Federal buildings 
be constructed throughout America. If this 
approach isn’t taken I know that large 
quantities of unnecessary trouble will be 
visited upon the Congress for years to come. 

In this Eightieth Congress only three bills 
concerning post offices and Federal buildings 
have thus far been passed by both Houses of 
the Congress. Each of these bills called for 
acquiring a site and making plans. None of 
the three -provided for construction. The 
bills covered situations in Portland, Oreg.; 
Huntington, W. Va.; and Omaha, Nebr. Each 
of the three bills was fully considered and 
approved by the House before the legislation 
came to my subcommittee in the Senate. 
These were reasonable bills. They asked for 
reasonable things. By way of contrast the 
25 bills from my own State were completely 
unreasonable if considered in the face of 
the problem which exists throughout the 
country. 

If the omnibus bill to which I have re- 
ferred fails of passage I shall work with the 
entire Washington State delegation in de- 
signing and offering legislation, after con- 
sulting with the Postmaster General and the 


* Public Buildings Administrator, which is de- 


signed to get ready to construct post offices 
in those particular Washington State com- 
munities which are most deserving of con- 
sideration and action at this time. The Fed- 
eral authorities have already said that Wash- 
ington State has six emergency situations. 
These must first be accommodated before we 
can ask for post offices in towns and cities 
where they are wanted but where they are 
not so badly needed as in other areas in other 
States. 

The substance of this and last week's 
broadcasts will be sent in letter form to every 
individual who wrote to ask us tc approve 
the passage of the 25 bills submitted by the 
senior Senator from Washington. May I 
say that your inquiries were more than wel- 
come and my letter will attempt to seriously 
answer your curiosity and interest, 
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You can well imagine my distress in find- 
ing it absolutely necessary to turn down 
projects which my State wants and mostly 
needs. How simple it would have been to 
have recommended the legislation and left 
it up to others to turn it down on the floor 
of the United States Senate. I would rather 
provide you with the facts of life than to 
fool you for a minute. When you were led 
to believe that you could get a post office 
or a Federal building by merely sending 
wires and letters to the Public Works Com- 
mittee you were being sadly misled and badly 
fooled. This legislation never had a chance 
and I think it my duty to tell you so in un- 
mistakable terms. I hope the omnibus plan- 
ning bill passes because then we can work in 
the direction of securing post offices and Fed- 
eral buildings which demand construction at 
the earliest possible time. I will let you know 
what happens to this legislation. Without 
adequate legislation of the kind we have 
been discussing, we shall return to that pro- 
miscuous system which held out the pork 
barrel as its only virtue. America and its 
public buildings program is deserving of a 
better fate than that, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I made today 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations on the 1948-49 funds of Army 
engineers for flood control and naviga- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE SENATE APPROPRI- 
ATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 1948-49 FuNDS 
or ARMY ENGINEERS FOR FLOOD CONTROL AND 
NAVIGATION 


INDEX TO STATEMENT 


1. Outline of need for funds: Defense of 
budget estimates. 

2. Ficod control: 

Construction projects: Williamsport, 
Punxsutawney, East Branch Clarion, Cone- 
maugh, Sunbury, York, Youghiogheny, Loy- 
alhanna, Latrobe, Johnstown. 

Maintenance: York, Youghiogheny, Loyal- 
hanna, Johnstown, Mahoning Creek, Crooked 
Creek, Tionesta. 

Planning: Bear Creek, Turtle Creek, Ty- 
rone, Prompton Reservoir, Shenango Reser- 
voir, Johnsonburg, Dyberry Reservoir. 

Transfer of funds to geological survey. 

Susquehanna River program: Almond and 
Sidney Reservoirs, N. Y.; integrated plan for 
Pennsylvania. 

Preliminary examinations and surveys: 
Need for additional $3,000,000 over budget, 
Susquehanna, Juniata, Schuylkill, Upper Al- 
legheny projects. 

3. Rivers and harbors: 

Construction projects: Delaware, Monon- 
gahela at Braddock, Pa., and Morgantown, W. 
Va.; Ohio River at Ironton, Ohio; Schuylkill 
River and long-range culm removal. 


Maintenance: Delaware, Schuylkill, Ohio, 


Monongahela, 
Erie Harbor. 


Preliminary examinations and surveys: 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo. 
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Allegheny, Youghiogheny, 


Lock operation and care: Ohio, Mononga- 
hela, Allegheny. 

4. Conclusion: (Jobs are not WPA made- 
work projects but are necessary to protec- 
tion of lives and property and promotion of 
commerce.) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Marcu 19, 1948. 

There is hardly an area of Pennsylvania 
whose residents are not acutely aware of the 
problems arising from our waterways. We 
have several outstanding ports and harbors 
in Pennsylvania and the economy of the en- 
tire State rests upon continued efficient oper- 
ation of those ports. At the same time, 
mountainous Pennsylvania has many areas 
which are extremely vulnerable to floods, 
floods which originate up in the mountains 
and pour down into the valleys causing severe 
hardship and dislocation and a substantial 
amount of real suffering and even loss of 
life. 

Maintenance and improvement of our ports 
and harbors and navigable streams has been 
a function of government almost as long 
as we have had a United States. It is only 
in the past 10 or 12 years, however, under an 
act of 1936, that the Federal Government 
has taken on the responsibility of protecting 
our people, insofar as possible, against floods. 
Although the Federal Government had for 
some time prior to 1936 been conducting ex- 
tensive flood control work in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley area, it was not until the 
1936 act that we recognized the necessity for 
an integrated, national program to check 
these floods at the source, at the headwaters. 
We recognized that the States alone could 
not handle this problem because Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, can do nothing about a 
flood arising on the Susquehanna in New 
York State, and Ohio can do nothing by it- 
self to provent floods arising far up in the 
Allegheny or in the Monongahela. Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, Missouri— 
these and other states and their people are 
vitally affected by rain and snow in water- 
sheds far removed from them in my State, 
just as people in my State are haunted by 
the spectre of floods starting far from their 
homes. 

I think it is safe to say that as far as 
Pennsylvanians are concerned, the 1936 flood 
control act was one of the greatest legislative 
achievements of the Congress among all of 
the basic reforms enacted into our social 
and economic life in the last 16 years. 

The committee is now considering what 
is only the third large-scale waterways ap- 
propriation bill since before the war. Dur- 
ing the war there were, of course, practically 
no flood-control projects under construction. 
The war forced a halt to what, up till then, 
had been an orderly, integrated pro- 
gram of long-range flood-control program- 
ing. Projects under construction in most 
cases came to a halt and were held in abey- 
ance until after the war. In the mean- 
time, however, floods continued to occur and 
some areas experienced floods of record size, 
and so, when the war ended and we were 
able late in the fiscal 1946 year to begin 
thinking again about flood control, there 
was a rush on the part of all localities sub- 
ject to floods to get their projects into the 
going stage. As I recall, several score new 
projects were approved for construction 
funds along with most of the other projects 
which had been halted during the war. Most 
of the new projects which were started prior 
to July 1, 1946, were urgent, but that did 
not necessarily mean that others which did 
not manage to get into that first postwar 
flood-control appropriation bill were not of 
equal or greater urgency. Nevertheless, the 
first postwar bill did set something of a 
pattern and it has since been somewhat dif- 
ficult—I should say very difficult—in view 
of the tremendous cost of the going proj- 
ects, to get original construction funds for 
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new ones. This bill has a few new projects 
in it and I sincerely hope the Senate com- 
mittee will allow them to start. 

I think we must bear in mind that be- 
cause of the long period during the war 
when no flood-control work was undertaken 
except that directly connected with the war 
effort, we are required to try to make up 
year by year for some of the lost time, re- 
gardless of the fact that this means ap- 
propriations far in excess of what we might 
consider normal. These necessary extra 
appropriations are, in a sense, a cost of the 
war, just as are the tremendous sums we are 
spending abroad and to which the Senate 
gave such overwhelming endorsement just 
the other night in the vote on the Marshall 
plan. 

Of course, our appropriations for flood con- 
trol are not going to block communism, but 
they will do much toward fortifying and 
strengthening America. They will save 
American lives, and they will give to Ameri- 
cans in my State and in many other States 
the feeling of security they must have 
against the threat of these natural disasters, 
if they are to make their greatest contribu- 
tion to the development of our country and 
the protection of its way of life. 

And so I urge that you look at these appro- 
priations requests as presented by the Corps 
of Engineers from the standpoint of the need 
rather than from any standpoint of book- 
keeping economies—in many cases, false 
economies, which cost more in the long run 
than the dollars these economy gestures pre- 
tend to save. On these waterways appro- 
priations, we are going to have to do the job 
eventually anyway, and to stretch out and 
delay the work from year to year in order 
to save some dollars out of the budget of any 
particular year, may be most uneconomical 
in case these alleged savings prevent the 
completion in time of projects which could 
stop floods. 

I want to make one further observation 
before taking up some of the specific proj- 
ects in Pennsylvania and in neighboring 
States in which I am interested directly. It 
is this: practically every Member of Con- 
gress who has had any acquaintanceship at 
all with the work of the Army engineers has, 
at one time or another, sung the praises of 
that corps and expressed his complete con- 
fidence in their ability. The work of the en- 
gineers is such that this confidence is mer- 
ited. In the House hearings, not only this 
year, but in previous years, Members of the 
House Committee seldom missed an oppor- 
tunity to tell the engineer representatives 
what a fine job they are doing. In the de- 
bate on the House floor on this appropria- 
tion, the engineers again came in for ful- 
some praise, praise as to their conscientious- 
ness and efficiency, and above all, their judg- 
ment. This, as I say, occurs almost every 
year. 

And yet, what happened? After telling the 
engineers how much they respect their judg- 
ment, the House committee proceeded to 
make sizeable cuts in the funds recom- 
mended by the engineers, not only for spe- 
cific projects, but for over-all operations of 
planning, maintenance, and so on. 

As General Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, 
told this committee just the other day, the 
recommendations made by his agency were 
not capricious; they were based on the stud- 
ied judgment of this able organization. The 
funds in turn recommended by the Budget 
Bureau were not high—far from it. In many 
respects, these were the very barest mini- 
mum needs, as General Wheeler pointed out. 
I personally think the Budget Bureau has 
been overly severe in its attempts at cutting 
engineer requests before submitting them 
to Congress, and I have been making an- 
nual pilgrimages to the White House at 
budget preparation time to urge the Presi- 
dent to see to it that Budget Bureau recom- 
mendations for waterways work are realistic 
and not scaled down merely for the benefit 
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of a so-called economy-minded Congress. 
It never fails, no matter how economical the 
President tries to be on waterways expend- 
itures, that attempts are, nevertheless, 
made—and they often succeed—to cut the 
budget even when it is substantially a min- 
imum budget. That happened last year par- 
ticularly. 

I would like to suggest to the committee, 
whose members I know share my high re- 
gard for the outstanding Corps of Army En- 
gineers, that they, who are now in a posi- 
tion to do so, translate this regard for the 
engineers into a vote of confidence in the 
judgment of the engineers by restoring the 
funds cut out in the House. I am grateful 
for the fact that the committee last July 
followed the course I had urged upon you 
and undid much of the damage to the water- 
ways programs which would have occurred 
under the 1948 bill passed by the House. 
I am sure the residents of Sunbury and Wil- 
liamsport and Johnsonburg and Ridgeway 
and St, Marys all appreciate your willing- 
ness last year to revoke, to a large extent, 
the cuts made by the House in appropria- 
tions for their projects; I am sure all of 
Philadelphia, and particularly Philadelphia 
business and shipping interests which use 
our port, appreciate what you did to save 
the Delaware River improvement project 
from abandonment this year as was contem- 
plated in the House bill. I am sure every 
one who uses that vast inland waterway 
traffic artery, the Ohio River, is grateful for 
what you did last year to assure present 
funds for the continuation of open channel 
dredging after the House had refused it. I 
know everyone in Pennsylvania who looks 
forward to the day when his own area will 
be free of floods, was grateful for the sub- 
stantial increase you provided in advance 
planning funds after the House had cut them 
so drastically last year. 

This year I am going to ask that you repeat 
the excellent course you followed on the 
1948 fiscal-year appropriation when this 
committee, with the full support of the 
Senate, made clear last July that a slogan 
of economy was not going to be allowed to 
economize into disaster people who live under 
the threat of floods or have commerce which 
depends upon our rivers. I noted with much 
satisfaction that nearly all of the members 
of this subcommittee voted against the mo- 
tion made on the Senate floor last year to 
recommit the bill and to take out $100,000,- 
000 of the flood-control funds it carried. 
Had that motion prevailed, I think the Con- 
gress would have been guilty of taking a very 
grave and foolish backward step. 

Now, with your permission, I should like 
to take up some of the specific programs and 
projects and provisions of the bill under 
consideration. 

Flood control 

The House committee was not as severe 
in its attack on flood control this time as it 
was last year, but it, nevertheless, recom- 
mended some serious reductions which were 
upheld by the House. Since flood control is 
a national problem, I cannot in any con- 
science come before you and insist that all 
of the Pennsylvania projects get every cent 
they need and that other projects be cut in 
order to keep the over-all figure below the 
President's budget. I think such narrow- 
minded selfishness is most deplorable. 
Floods are no respecters of political affilia- 
tion. The only ultimate solution to our 
flood problem is an integrated national pro- 
gram. The engineers have presented one. 
It deserves support. That means that we 
play no favorites; that we do not, for in- 
stance, assuming the needs are similar, take 
money away from projects in one part of the 
country in order to give more to projects 
in another. It means we must treat them 
all fairly and objectively. 

In my discussion of Pennsylvania projects 
afiected by this bill, I do not presume to 


say or imply that these projects are the only 
urgent ones in the country or are deserving 
of special treatment. They are certainly 
urgent and I cannot too forcefully testify 
to the importance of assuring them adequate 
funds. My purpose in describing them in 
some detail is to try to give you, from my 
knowledge of these projects in my State, a 
picture I think you will find typical of most 
projects in the President’s budget. 

1. Williamsport Flood Walls 

The total cost of this project is $12,785,800. 
So far there has been expended on it $5,744,- 
700. The budget for the coming year pro- 
vided $2,244,400. The House cut this figure 
by $344,400, or 15 percent, leaving $1,900,- 
000. In its report, the House committee 
pointed to an estimated $253,000 unobligated 
balance it believes will be on hand June 30 
of this year for carry-over into the riext year 
and points out that this means $2,153,000 
available for expenditure in the 1949 fiscal 
year beginning July 1, which is only about 
$100,000 less than the proposed budget 
amount. 

Gentlemen, this is double talk. The at- 
tempt here is to give the impression that 
the cut is not important and represents a 
reduction in operations of only $100,000 or 
so. Actually, this is not the case; the en- 
tire cut of $344,400 would stand and it would 
materially affect the rate of work on this 
urgent project. Even if the engineers do, 
in fact, have an unobligated balance next 
July 30 of a quarter of a million dollars out 
of this year’s appropriation, there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that they cannot efficiently 
and economically use that amount plus the 
full budget amount next year in an expedi- 
tious advancement of this extremely urgent 
project. Quite the contrary. The engineers 
say the reduction jeopardizes work now un- 
der way on the south bank by leaving it sub- 
jest to damage these added funds could 
prevent. 

In think all I need do is show this com- 
mittee a booklet I have in my hand depict- 
ing what happened in Williamsport and 
South Williamsport and in the surrounding 
areas less than 2 years ago while these flood 
walls were in a state of partial completion 
but useless in holding off the raging waters 
of the Susquehanna. Until this project is 
substantially completed, the flood walls will 
not really be effective. As the people of 
Williamsport properly maintain, and as this 
editorial I have from one of the Williams- 
port papers makes clear, there is no economy 
at all in allowing a partially completed flood- 
protective system to stand unfinished and 
useless, particularly in view of the fact that 
we are committed to complete it eventually. 
The money requested for 1949 will allow for 
continuation of separate contracts now in 
force and for the initiation of several new 
contracts. If this money is granted in full, 
the project will be advanced from 46 percent 
of completion as of June 30, 1948, to 63 per- 
cent by the close of the June 30, 1949, fiscal 
year. It is my earnest hope not only that 
this full appropriation for this year be ap- 
proved but that a substantially similar ap- 
propriation which the engineers contemplate 
asking for next year may also go through 
a year from now to bring this project to the 
point where, by the middle of 1950 or so, the 
people of Williamsport can begin looking 
for some real protection from these dikes, 
with their completion projected at present 
to the middle of 1952. If the House cut 
stands, the scheduled start of construction 
in 1948-49 on the Hagérman’s Run pressure 
conduit and the South Williamsport Rail- 
road alterations would be postponed another 
year. 

Last year the committee restored a $400,- 
000 cut made by the House in funds for this 
project. What I said at that time about the 
urgency of this work still holds true. 
Williamsport in 10 years has had the two 
worst floods in its history, and I think it is 
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time we prevent scenes such as we are shown 
in this booklet of the devastation and the 
suffering and the hardship which came to 
that Pennsylvania community. The local 
residents have done their part; they have 
taxed themselves to pay their share of this 
project's cost. To prevent a scene such as I 
have in my hand here of an elderly woman 
being carried in terror from a rowboat after 
rescue from her flood-engulfed home is worth 
some of Uncle Sam’s dollars. I, therefore, 
ask that you restore the full budget amount. 
The annual cost of this project, amortized 
over its expected usefulness, is figured at 
$585,000, whereas the annual benefits, in 
terms of damage it is expected to prevent in 
dollars each year, is nearly twice that much, 
or $991,500. Projects like this are good busi- 
ness. 
2. Punxsutawney Dikes 


This is another project which has been cut 
by the House. The budget provided for 
$1,428,100 and the House has allowed only 
$1,100,000, or a cut, dollar-wise, of about the 
same magnitude as Williamsport, but per- 
centagewise, even higher, being nearly 23 
percent. In this cace, moreover, there will be 
virtually no carry-over of current-year funds. 
The entire cost of this project is estimated, 
as far as Federal funds are concerned, at $3,- 
020,000, which is not excessive when consid- 
ered in the light of the fact that a single flood 
in 1936 caused damage amounting to $1,047,- 
000. The budget amount would allow for 
completion of the work before July 1, 1949. 
Why the House ever decided to pare the 
amount down so that the work will drag on 
into at least another year is a mystery to me, 
for their report gives no reason for the cut. 

Last year, when this project was to have 
been left out of the flood funds, I appealed 
to both the House and the Senate committees 
to set up enough money for a continuation 
of work on it, and I am pleased that this was 
done. The project is now so close to com- 
pletion that I think it would be most cruel 
to the 4,000 residents of this community in 
the flood path and to the many industrial 
and other firms affected, not to provide for 
expeditious completion. The damage this 
project will save annually is estimated at 
$109,500 as against an annual estimated cost 
of $94,500, which is a good ratio of benefits 
to cost and more than justifies the expense. 


3. East Branch Clarion River 


I mentioned earlier the fine assistance this 
committee gave me last year when I appealed 
to you to restore this project to the engineers’ 
program for this current fiscal year. As you 
may recall, the House refused any funds and 
this committee granted my plea for $1,000,- 
000 to add to the preliminary $500,000 fund 
previously voted so that the work could get 
under way in earnest. The project will be 
20 percent completed by June 30 of this year 
and the $2,000,000 sought by the engineers 
for the coming fiscal year would bring the 
project, by June 30, 1949, to 43 percent of 
completion. However, the 15-percent House 
reduction of $300,000—and this seems to be 
a magic figure for House reductions this year 
as it does in so many of these items—would 
be a hard blow to this hope of having the 
reservoir within sight of the half-way mark 
by mid-1949, and completed by mid-1951. 
Here again, as in all the projects in Pennsyl- 
vania, and as in most of those in the coun- 
try which the engineers are undertaking, the 
damage it will prevent each year is substan- 
tially greater than the amortized annual 
cost of the project. I think that is good 
business. 

The sooner we get projects of this caliber 
completed—as long as we’re bound to spend 
the money anyway—the sooner they can be 
put to work to earn their cost. 

4. Other Pennsylvania Flood-Control Con- 
struction Projects 

The foregoing three projects are the only 
construction projects under way in the State 
in which the House cut budget recommenda- 
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tions. I want this committee to know that 
I appear here not only to urge that these cuts 
he restored, but also so that I can make clear 
that on the other Pennsylvania projects, 
where the House made no reductions, there 
is equal justification for the full budget 
amounts. I feel required to emphasize that 
here because I have noticed an occasional 
tendency on the part of the Senate commit- 
tee, when restoring cuts made in appropria- 
tions by the House, to proceed, in turn, to 
make some cuts of its own in items where 
the House did not do so. 

Please be assured that on the Pennsyl- 
vania projects which got by the House un- 
scathed this year there was an abundance 
of evidence in each case to support the full 
pudget amount. Each of these projects is of 
utmost urgency to its locality, and the fact 
that the committee may not have any wit- 
nesses scheduled to appear in behalf of some 
of those projects is no indication that in- 
terest is lagging in them. 

Unfortunately, and I say this not in criti- 
cism of anyone, but rather in criticism only 
of human nature, there is a tendency to get 
excited about these projects only when they 
are in jeopardy and to take them for granted 
once the House Committee has O, K.’d them 
for the full budget amount. Since the Sen- 
ate Committee is in no way bound by the 
House action, I hasten to say that I give my 
full and vigorous suport to each project in 
my State in the bill. 

These include the tremendous and tre- 
mendously important Conemaugh River 
Reservoir, which is the key structure in a 
network of reservoirs to protect Pittsburgh 
and the entire Ohio River area, and which 
is to receive $7,875,000; the dikes at Sunbury, 
which we saved from a severe House cut last 
year and which are now to receive $1,390,600; 
completion of the last remaining work on the 
Codorus Creek project at York, for which 
a modest $203,100 is provided; completion 
through expenditure of only $299,200, of the 
$9,680,000 Youghiogheny River Reservoir 
above McKeesport and Pittsburgh; comple- 
tion of the $5,470,000 Loyalhanna Reservoir 
about 29 miles above Pittsburgh, for which 
only $276,200 is needed; completion of 
a small but highly important channel 
improvement in Westmoreland County 
at Latrobe, for which only $146,000 is re- 
quired; and the final work, through an ap- 
propriation of only $402,000 on a $9,000,000 
project which has helped to make the city 
of Johnstown the “floodless city” where the 
much-publicized flood of a half-century ago 
can be relegated to history and legend with 
no fear of a recurrence. 

Last year .I had to come before you to 
plead for additional funds for many of these 
projects because the House had treated them 
badly. This year the House has been fair 
to these particular projects, I shall be most 
happy to provide any information the com- 
mittee may desire on any of these projects 
for which the House approved the full budget 
amount in case there is any doubt in the 
minds of any members of the Senate Com- 
mittee over the justification of the House 
approval, 

A majority of those I have just cited com- 
prise the finishing touches to very effective 
and highly appreciated projects now in oper- 
ation, Those like Youghiogheny and Loyal- 
hanna, for instance, which are part of the 
network of six reservoirs now operating to 
protect the Pittsburgh area, and the project 
at Johnstown and the Codorus Creek project 
at York, have already, I should say, more 
thag returned their cost to the Government 
in the Federal income taxes they have saved 
through the prevention of flood damage. 
Such damage, as you know, is a deductible 
item from income tax. 

The only new Pennsylvania project from a 
construction standpoint in this bill is the 
One at Latrobe. I can assure you that it is 
well-warranted and the cost of it, $181,000, 
of which $146,000 is provided in this bill, is 
relatively modest. ; 


5. Flood-Control Maintenance 


The House bill provides the full budget 
amount of $3,000,000 for maintenance of 
existing flood-control projects. Of this 
amount, $141,000 is earmarked for seven 
Pennsylvania projects. I see no way that 
this amount can be cut and I certainly hope 
that the Senate committee will not attempt 
to cut it. The Pennsylvania projects and 
their amounts are: York, $10,000; Youghiog- 
heny, $26,000; Loyalhanna, $25,000; Johns- 
town, $5,000; Mahoning Creek, $25,000; 
Crooked Creek, $26,000; Tionesta, $24,000. 


6. Flood- Control Planning 


This was one of the serious victims of the 
House bill. The total amount was cut 25 
percent, from $4,000,000 to $3,000,000. Last 
year the House committee also made a seri- 
ous cut of 50 percent in advance planning 
funds and we succeeded here in restoring 
much of the money. The Senate committee 
is to be congratulated for its realistic ap- 
proach of last year on this item and I urge 
you to follow the same course this year. The 
cut recommended by the House last year, as 
I pointed out to you at that time, would 
have doomed any significant work on some 
very important projects in my State, projects 
which are now coming along very nicely on 
the planning boards because we succeeded 
in getting money for them. Among these 
are the Bear Creek Reservoir to protect Allen- 
town and Bethlehem and the Lehigh Valley, 
which would have been reduced in this cur- 
rent year from $100,000 to $50,000; the Turtle 
Creek Reservoir in the western Pennsylvania 
network; and Tyrone, which received an 
$81,500 planning appropriation. 

In the bill this year, the reduction in plan- 
ning funds recommended by the House would 
mean a 22-percent cut in the planning funds 
available for the Prompton Reservoir on the 
Lackawaxen River; 20 percent on the She- 
nango Reservoir on the Shenango River; 
30-percent reduction in funds available for 
Turtle Creek; 3714 percent for Tyrone; and 
a reduction of 28 percent in funds available 
for local protective planning work at John- 
sonburg in Elk County, a community whose 
residents still remember with terror a @lood 
in 1942 which caused great suffering and 
loss of life. The local project there is de- 
signed to supplement the protection afforded 
by the reservoir on the east branch of the 
Clarion River which I mentioned earlier. 
Under the budget figure of $4,000,000 for 
planning and under the House figure of $3,- 
000,000, these projects would work out, in 
the coming year, as follows: 


Budget figure of $4,000,000: 
Prompton Reservoir........... $45, 000 


Shenango Reservoir__-........ 50, 000 
Turtle Creek Reservoir........ 50, 000 
TON nc cdc adnacanmnnnne 40, 000 
JORMEOU UAE o.oo ncn nenone 7, 000 
House figure of $3,000,000: 
Prompton Reservoir........... $35, 000 
Shenango Reservoir_........-. 40, 000 
Turtle Creek Reservoir......... 35, 000 
Re tice asia api ci caren enticing taxi 25, 600 
SERIO ceive ncnadieansman 5, 000 


The Bear Creek Reservoir would be given 
$200,000 for planning work under the bill as 
it now stands. I support this figure because 
it will provide for accelerated action on the 
engineering work so that this project can go 
into the construction stage at the earliest 
possible moment. I remember very distinctly 
the persuasive and convincing arguments of 
Congressman FRANCIS E. WALTER, whose dis- 
trict would benefit from this project, when 
he presented the case in behalf of the orig- 
inal authorization of Bear Creek in the omni- 
bus flocd-control bill in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Mr. WALTER outlined not merely 
the advantage of such a project, but the ab- 
solute necessity for it, and as soon as pos- 
sible, in terms of the national security. 
Bethlehem and Allentown and the Lehigh 
Valley are such prime centers of industrial 
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production that dislocation and idleness of 
facilities there, due to floods, are intolerable 
in terms of the national interest, particu- 
larly since funds such as we are providing 
here can speed up the time when those 
floods can be avoided. 

The engineers have earmarked $25,000 for 
the Dyberry Creek Reservoir, which, with the 
Prompton Reservoir, makes up much of the 
proposed program for the Lackawaxen River. 
I consider this program most important. I 
introduced a bill in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress for the authorization of this program 
on the LacKawaxen, but it became eligible 
too late for consideration in that term of 
Congress, for it was introduced just about 
the time the President was signing the 
omnibus authorization bill for that term. 
I have reintroduced the bill in the Eightieth 
Congress, however, and I am hopeful that 
the Senate Public Works Committee will act 
on it soon, preferably without waiting for 
an omnibus bill, because I would like to 
see the program on the Lackawaxen made 
ready as soon as possible for actual con- 
struction funds. 


7. Transfer of Funds to Geological Survey 


There is a relatively small item of $375,- 
000 for transfer to the Geological Survey for 
stream gaging and special water surveys on 
civil rights. The House approved it this 
year, and I don’t think I have to take up 
the time of the Senate committee in de- 
scribing it in detail because I am confident 
that you will also approve it. The House 
action this year was gratifying in view of 
the fact that last year, on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, the House com- 
mittee reflected indifference to the impor- 
tance of some of the work of Geological 
Survey and prohibited the Geological Survey 
from engaging in any underground water 
research. Although it was a different sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which considered the Interior 
Department bill last year, I think some of 
you gentlemen were present when I out- 
lined to that subcommittee the details of 
how that phase of the gaging-streams pro- 
gram operates, and its extreme importance to 
the States and the municipalities and to in- 
dustry. Subsequently, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations reversed the House 
last year and removed the prohibition against 
underground water activities of the Geo- 
logical Survey. I don’t think it was until 
the House seized upon this function as one 
it thought it could eliminate that most 
Members of Congress discovered there was 
such a thing and what it does. In that re- 
spect, the House committee performed a 
public service in bringing this function to 
the attention of the Congress, and I think 
now it is most unlikely that the Geological 
Survey need fear any congressional amputa- 
tion of this important part of its program. 

In the bill before us it is not the Geological 
Survey’s appropriation which you are decid- 
ing on, of course, but merely a small fund 
used by the engineers to pay the Geological 
Survey for special work done in connection 
with flood control. There is another item 
in the rivers and harbors section of the bill 
of $125,000 for transfer to the Geological Sur- 
vey for stream gaging work on navigation 
projects. I will not repeat testimony on this 
when I come to rivers and harbors projects, 
but I want you to know of my full support 
for that item, too. 


8. Flood-Control Projects Outside 
Pennsylvania 


As I said at the beginning of my statement, 
flood control is a national problem and can- 
not possibly be considered merely on.a strict 
State-by-State basis. I have gone into the 
Pennsylvania projects in some detail because 
I am most familiar with them and can testify 
on behalf of my constituents on the impor- 
tance of these projects to individual areas of 
Pennsylvania. I have enough confidence in 
the engineers to believe that they are doing 
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insofar as they can, the same sort of job else- 
where in the country that they are doing in 
Pennsylvania on flood control, and it is a 
remarkable job and one which warrants the 
full confidence of the Congress. 

I am not as familiar as I would like to be 
with some of the projects in this bill in lower 
New York State on the Susquehanna River 
or its headwaters, but I am convinced, from 
the information available to me, that these 
projects are not merely protection for resi- 
dents of New York State—protection these 
people are entitled to have—but they are im- 
portant, also, to everyone who lives along 
the Susquehanna down through Pennsyl- 
vania. If we can stop these floods on the 
Susquehanna from starting, that’s much bet- 
ter than building dikes along the way to keep 
them in check. Now, of course, we're going 
to need diking in spots and additional reser- 
voirs in Pennsylvania. A long-range program 
for the Susquehanna is now under study, and 
interest in it throughout the northern Penn- 
sylvania area is keen. Recommendations 
will eventually be forthcoming on the best 
methods of providing an integrated Susque- 
hanna program, but in the meantime, since 
these reservoirs in lower New York State are 
now under construction, I urge their prompt 
completion. The House cut the budget rec- 
ommendations for the East Sidney and Al- 
mond Reservoirs by $792,300 and $153,200 
respectively, a cut of more than 20 percent in 
the former case and nearly 10 percent in the 
latter, and in either case there does not ap- 
pear to be any substantial carry-over from 
this year, and so the reason for the cuts is 
far from clear. Hence, I ask that you restore 
them. 


9. Preliminary Examinations, Surveys, and 
Contingencies 


The House did not touch the budget rec- 
ommendation of $5,000,000 for this item. I 
think the budget recommendation is too low 
and I would like to urge this committee to 
come forward with a figure approaching $7,- 
917,000 originally asked by the engineers in 
their request to the Budget Bureau. Last 
year this committee substantially revised up- 
ward the House figure on preliminary exami- 
nations, surveys, and contingencies, revising 
it upward by about $2,000,000, although the 
conference bill cut this down a little. 

This item covers all of the work done by 
the district offices at the direction of Con- 
gress in surveying the need for new flood- 
control projects prior to the submission of 
legislation for authorization of any new proj- 
ects by the Congress. 

I think every Member of Congress who has 
flood problems in his district or in his State 
should be vitally concerned over this par- 
ticular appropriation item, because this fund 
enables us, through the engineers, to deter- 
mine whether any particular area is justi- 
fied in seeking Federal funds for flood con- 
trol. We all know that not every flood can 
be prevented. A cloudburst may cause a 
fiood which no amount of Federal aid could 
prevent. The problem may be one of refor- 
estation or antierosion control rather than 
fiood control. Again, by reason of geography 
or topography, the construction of adequate 
protective devices might be so prohibitive in 
cost in relation to the damage done by floods 
as to make the project economically un- 
feasible. They are among the things which 
the engineers determine under this appro- 
priation item. The engineers are able to get 
at the facts, but their promptness depends 
upon the adequacy of their funds. 

Members of Congress are always deluged 
with demands for various types of local and 
regional flood-control measures, particular- 
ly after every flood, and even after floods of 
minor significance, and unless we can have 
the engineers in a position to report prompt- 
ly on the factors involved, on the damage, 
on the needs, and on some of the engineering 
difficulties, the people back home are going 
to be very upset over their do-nothing Con- 


gress and Government. Particularly when 
we are engaged in such widespread activi- 
ties abroad on behalf of alleviating suffer- 
ing—these activities abroad are proper and 
I support them—but inasmuch as we are en- 
gaged to the extent that we are in these 
programs abroad, many of our citizens feel 
betrayed if they cannot, because of budg- 
etary problems, get reasonably prompt ac- 
tion from their Government on things which 
directly affect their own lives and safety, 
for instance, flood control. 

Even if we can’t build every flood-control 
project which residents of various localities 
think is necessary, we can at least provide 
the engineers with the funds to enable them 
to make the necessary studies—and make 
them promptly—in order to provide us with 
the facts so that we can decide whether a 
particular proposed project is justified. 
That is why I ask that you not only approve 
the full budget amount of $5,000,000 for this 
item, but that you go further and provide 
the amount which the engineers think they 
need to do the kind of job they feel is justi- 
fied. That would mean an appropriation of 
$7,917,000. 

At present, in Pennsylvania, we have sev- 
eral important project surveys under way 
which I would like to see expedited as much 
as possible, and that would mean obtaining 
the higher figure of nearly $8,000,000. I am 
sure members of this committee recall read- 
ing in the newspapers from time to time 
of the devastating floods which have been 
hitting parts of northern Pennsylvania on 
the east branch and on the west branch of 
the Susquehanna River. I mentioned earli- 
er the importance of full speed ahead on 
some of the reservoirs in New York State 
on the Susquehanna and the fact that there 
is now underway this study for an integrated 
system of flood control on the Susquehanna 
in Pennsylvania. Even under the most ad- 
vantageous conditions insofar as funds are 
concerned, it will probably be several years 
before a report comes out blueprinting such 
a program. The job is of such magnitude 
and the engineering problems so difficult and 
some of the sectional and geographic dif- 
ferences are so strong that when we do get 
a report, we want it to be a practical report 
which the entire area can support and which 
will do the job of curbing these terrible 
floods. Thus, any delay in the work, be- 
cause of a shortage of funds, would be most 
unfortunate, and it would be most unfair 
to a very large and very important area of 
Pennsylvania, an area perhaps one-fourth as 
large as the State itself. 

The engineers also have studies underway 
in their district offices on the Juniata and 
Schuylkill Rivers, both of which flow through 
important industrial areas of my State. Any 
reduction in the budget amount for pre- 
liminary examination and surveys would re- 
act unfavorably to those studies and, of 
course, any increase over the budget amount 
would help speed the work along. There is 
also a comprehensive review underway in 
the upper Allegheny area which would be 
affected in the same way. 

In this connection, I would like to cite an 
incident which demonstrates the importance 
of adequate funds for plans and surveys. I 
was the author of the resolution several 
years ago to provide for this study in the 
upper Allegheny, particularly in and around 
Eldred and Bradford. I introduced the reso- 
lution following severe floods in 1946. My 
resolution was adopted and the study got 
under way late that year. After the engi- 
neers had completed their survey work at 
Bradford, a new and very damaging flood 
hit the community. You may have seen 
pictures of it in the newspapers. The new 
flood was of such severity that the engi- 
neers decided they should incorporate in 
their report the facts dealing with that 
latest flood. That meant they would re- 
quire the money to go back and make a re- 


survey. Only a few thousand dollars was 
needed, but so close was the budget on 
which the engineers were working that 
there was, for a time, great doubt that they 
could finance the necessary additional study, 
Fortunately, they were able to scrape to. 
gether enough to complete that work, and 
now the report of the district engineer 
and division engineer, favorable to the proj- 
ect, is down here awaiting action. I hope 
the action will be prompt. My point is that 
if the engineers are working on a very tight 
budget, as this $5,000,000 figure would re- 
quire them to do, there will undoubtedly be 
instances in which communities will be 
required to wait unduly long for completion 
of studies. Even in cases where the need 
for flood control is obvious, action must be 
delayed pending these necessary compila- 
tions of facts. 

It would be much better all around if the 
engineers had the money to allow for flex- 
ibility in meeting such contingencies, and 
that is why I ask you to raise the sights 
here to $7,917,000. 


Rivers and harbors 


Navigational activities of the Corps of 
Engineers are not nearly as dramatic as 
their flood-control work and sometimes we 
are inclined to ignore their importance. It 
is pretty hard to get people excited over 
the dredging of so many tons of material 
out of a navigation channel or the repair 
or replacement of a lock and dam, whereas, 
in connection with flood control, every per- 
son in an area which has ever sustained a 
flood remains flood conscious at all times 
and is most interested in all developments 
in respect to flood control. Pittsburghers, 
for instance, can get excited about a flood 
occurring anywhere, because they instantly 
recall their own experiences in 19386 when 
the flood waters poured into the heart of 
the downtown area of Pittsburgh and threw 
that entire industrial city into a state of 
near collapse. Pittsburghers, and I use 
Pittsburgh as an example only because their 
flood experience is so well known, favor ade- 
quate appropriations for flood control not 
only for their own protection but for other 

reas of the country menaced by floods. 
This is best illustrated by a Pittsburgh Press 
editorial a year or so ago urging the Con- 
gress to provide sufficient funds for flood 
control in the mid-West and elsewhere. 
The editorial cited the fact that largely be- 
cause of Federal aid, Pittsburgh was virtu- 
ally flood proof and that what was good for 
them is equally good for other communities. 
Pittsburghers, this editorial said, were so 
grateful for their own protection provided 
by the Federal Government that they were 
more than willing to share the expense of 
building similar reservoirs for citizens in 
other parts of the country. 

There is not the same general acceptance 
of the necessity for navigation projects of 
the Federal Government (although there is, 
of course, in Pittsburgh, because that is an 
inland waterway port of tremendous impor- 
tance). But generally, in most of the coun- 
try where waterways are not navigable, these 
appropriations are represented as nothing 
more than “pork” for the benefit of vote- 
seeking Congressmen in their own districts. 
This committee of the Senate, of course, 
knows better. Its members, whether from 
port areas or not, particularly through their 
experience on this committee, know of the 
close connection between our waterways and 
ocean ports and the general level of pros- 
perity in the country. Hence, reductions in 
funds for navigation improvements and 
maintenance, such as contained in this bill, 
can have a serious effect on our industrial 
and commercial state of health. I can speak 
with some authority only on those projects 
involved here from my State or from ad- 
joining States. My knowledge of these proj- 
ects and of their importance and my knowl- 
edge of the engineers’ work on them and 
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plans for them convince me that they know 
what they are doing and that they are trying 
to be fair and are approaching this problem 
with the best interests of the country at 
heart. Therefore, although I cannot testify 
from my own knowledge to the justification 
for every item in the budget estimate for 
rivers and harbors, I have seen enough of the 
engineers’ work to be convinced that if they 
say the projects are necesary and the funds 
are necessary, then that, generally, is suffi- 
cient evidence for me. 

As General Wheeler told this committee 
several! days ago, the projects eligible for 
construction have all been authorized by 
Congress and only after a thoroughgoing 
analysis which showed that they are eco- 
nomically justified. 

Our foreign and coastwise water traffic is 
at all-time record levels. Great Lakes and 
inland-waterway traffic has spurted tre- 
mendously and, to take the Ohio River as 
one example, we have seen traffic there in- 
crease from an annual average of 3,000,000,- 
000 ton-miles during the 5 years preceding 
the war to a 1946 level of 5,000,000,000 ton- 
miles, or an increase of 6624 percent. 

This traffic cannot be accommodated if the 
harbors and the rivers are allowed to become 
clogged and the channels narrowed. This 
traffic cannot be accommodated if locks and 
dams 40 or more years old and obsolete in 
terms of modern river equipment are not 
replaced in an orderly fashion. That is why 
I am most disturbed about some of the cuts 
made by the House for rivers and harbors 
construction, maintenance, operation, and 
care. I think the reductions represent false 
economy. 

A large part of our prosperity today in 
Pennsylvania, and thus of the Nation, rests 
on waterway traffic. The most basic indus- 
tries of steel and coal are dependent upon 
this artery just as they are on the railroads. 
My own city of Philadelphia, the Nation’s 
second city, has a tremendous stake in the 
efficient operation of our port and the effi- 
cient operation of that port is jeopardized by 
this bill as it now stands. 

To be specific: 


1. Delaware River Improvement 


The House, for the second straight year, 
has eliminated any funds for the continua- 
tion of work on the long-range improvement 
of the Delaware River at Philadelphia. Last 
year the budget recommended $500,000 for 
this work and the House refused to provide 
any money. The Senate, I am happy to say, 
granted my request and restored the budget 
amount and this figure was accepted in the 
conference report and thus work could con- 
tinue on this project during the current fis- 
cal year. This work currently consists of 
dredging a portion of the Mantua Creek an- 
chorage to a depth of 35 feet. 

The over-all project, estimated to cost 
$34,900,000, of which $28,161,700 has already 
been provided, calls for extension of a 37- 
foot channel from the navy yard to Alle- 
gheny. Avenue, and enlargement of 37-foot 
anchorages at Port Richmond, Mantua Creek 
and Marcus Hook. However, the present ap- 
propriation request of $1,051,000 would take 
the Mantua Creek anchorage only to a depth 
of 35 feet over the full project width and 
depth, leaving, after the next fiscal year, the 
job of deepening the Mantua Creek and Port 
Richmond anchorages from 35 to 37 feet and 
Similarly deepening from 35 to 37 feet the 
channel above Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

The House, however, cut the figure for 
this coming year by 100 percent to zero. 
This, as I said, was the second straight time 
the House committee and the House appar- 
ently decided that Philadelphia’s port was 
not important enough to merit the continu- 
ation of work to keep the port in operating 
condition. I have no idea what prompted 
the House to this action. Nothing shows 
in the House hearings to indicate doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to the justification of the 
work; nothing shows in the House report ‘to 
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explain the cut. When the bill was before 
the House, not a single voice was raised in 
protest or in demands for an explanation, 
and it is one of those deep mysteries I cannot 
fathom. I was hoping one of more of our 
six House Members from Philadelphia might 
interest himself in the issue during the 
House debate but that does not show any- 
where in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Certainly there could be no political ex- 
planation. The entire shipping industry 
in Philadelphia, the oil industry, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the host of other organi- 
zations and commercial interests vitally con- 
cerned with port activities have all appealed 
to me to try again this year to save the proj- 
ect as was done last year with the help of 
this committee. 

Our port is one of the most important in 
the country. Philadelphia traffic on the Del- 
aware during 1946 amounted to 37,151,175 
tons. In addition, cargoes in transit over 
this portion of the Delaware amounted to 
another 262,234 tons and car-ferry and cross- 
river traffic to 2,346,602 tons. 

The Mantua Creek anchorage, which is the 
one most directly involved in this item this 
year, holds a tremendous amount of oil traf- 
fic. It is not always practical, as you know, 
to berth every tanker at the same time and 
sq they must use this anchorage basin until 
they can get a come-ahead signal. Some of 
the tankers are pretty big, pretty long, and 
they swing around there in the anchorage 
and sometimes swing out into the channel 
and the situation is most serious and can, 
in fact, be very dangerous. Nearly all the 
vessels using the anchorage are loaded with 
inflammable cargoes. We want no Texas 
City disaster in Philadelphia and I plead 
with this committee with all sincerity to help 
us prevent any such disaster. One solution, 
of course, if you can call it a solution, would 
be to reduce the use of Philadelphia as a 
port and that is no solution at all, particu- 
larly in view of the heavy concentration there 
of oil and other important industries. That, 
however, seems to be the solution offered us 
by the Fouse. 

The engineers have an orderly plan for the 
completion of this project entirely by mid- 
1953, contingent upon the approval of Con- 
gress now and in the succeeding years of 
appropriations substantially equal to that 
asked for this coming year. If the House 
were to prevail on this item, cutting out any 
funds for the Philadelphia port this coming 
year, that would mean either that appropria- 
tions in each of the four succeeding years 
would have to be subsentially greater than 
now contemplated or else the project would 
have to be dragged out for one or more addi- 
tional years. That is not economy; that is 
waste. It is particularly wasteful in terms of 
national well-being and the economic pic- 
ture, because if commerce through Philadel- 
phia is hampered by lack of funds for port 
operation, maintenance, and improvement, 
commerce throughout the Nation suffers, the 
relationship of our commerce to the Nation 
being that closely related. 

I will discuss later, under the heading of 
“Maintenance funds,” another serious blow to 
Philadelphia commerce through the House 
action in reducing the appropriation for har- 
bor maintenance. Right now, however, I 
want to continue with the rest of the con- 
struction items. 


2. Monongahela River Locks and Dam No. 2 


The present structure in the Monongahela 
River at Braddock, a few miles above Pitts- 
burgh and right in the heart of one of the 
heaviest concentrations of steel-manufactur- 
ing facilities in the world, was built 42 years 
ago. It was a fine and adequate lock at that 
time; it is very much out of date today. 
River transportation has come a long way in 
those intervening years. The present lock 
cannot handle the existing traffic and some 
of the equipment now coming out will be 
even harder to accommecdate through this 
lock, The result is extended delay and seri- 
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ous navigational difficulties on what I believe 
is the most heavily used waterway in the 
entire world and certainly the greatest coal- 
hauling waterway. The steel mills depend on 
the coal and the iron ore they get via these 
waterways, as well as that shipped in by rail. 
Steel is perhaps cur most critical material 
today, in terms of our long-range prosperity 
as well as our foreign policy and our national 
security. 

The Monongahela project call ultimately 
for expenditure of $9,860,000. So far, about 
$2,700,000 has been provided and this year 
the engineers asked for $1,400,000, so that 
they could make a big dent in the work to 
be done. The House, for no given reason, 
used an ax here and brought the figure down 
to $900,000—a cut of more than one-third. 
To finish this project by mid-1951 is going 
to take sizable appropriations in both the 
1950 and 1951 fiscal years, according to the 
present long-range schedule of the engineers, 
and if we allow this cut to stand, it means 
those already large appropriations in the two 
succeeding years are going to have to be just 
that much larger. I cannot see how we can, 
with any safety to our basic industrial 
strength and hence to our security and our 
economy, prolong this work. In 1946, 14,- 
200,000 tons of traffic moved through this 
particular set of locks. That is about 40 
percent or so of the total traffic volume on 
the main artery of our inland system—the 
Ohio—at a point near Ironton, Ohio. 

I will come to the Ohio next, including 
dredging operations at Ironton, which is also 
involved in the bill this year, but first I 
would like to say to the committee, and par- 
ticularly to the Senator from West Virginia, 
Mr. REVERCOMB, that I am familiar with a 
project which I understand he is sponsoring 
and which the House left out. This provides 
for the replacement of similar obsolete locks 
built in 1903 far up in the Monongahela near 
Morgantown which will not today accommo- 
date modern-type barges, so that each barge 
must be pulled through separately by man- 
ual operation. I understand the engineers 
could economically use $5,100,000 for this 
project this coming year, if the Congress 
were to provide it, and I would be most happy 
to endorse and support such an amount. 


3. Ohio River Open-Channel Work 


The House was on better behavior on this 
project this time than it was last year when 
it eliminated funds completely for the Ohio. 
This year it granted the full $199,500 budget 
amount for the further dredging of the John 
Paul Jones bar, 324 miles below Pittsburgh 
near Ironton. This work will help to pro- 
vide a channel of adequate depth and width 
sufficient so that heavy tows can meet and 
pass here without distress and danger and 
delay. I trust that this committee, which 
agreed to our request to save the project from 
discontinuance a year ago, will now approve 
a further extension of life for it in order to 
promote safety and efficiency on the great 
inland-waterway system of which the Ohio 
is a key artery. 


4. Schuylkill River 


The amount sought by the Engineers this 
year, $1,295,000 will virtually complete the 
work of deepening the channel in the Schuyl- 
kill frcm 30 to 33 feet between the mouth 
of the river at the Delaware River and the 
Passyunk Avenue Bridge in Philadelphia 
There will still be some rock shoals to be 
removed above the Passyunk Bridge. This 
work of deepening the channel is of vital 
importance to Philadelphia trade and indus- 
try and will permit tankers, including the 
large ones, to berth without long delays now 
necessary in waiting for favorable tides 
Traffic here has been tremendous, the volume 
for 1946 being 12,805,823 tons. The House 
was fair with us this year and provided the 
full budget amount for this work and I trust 
the Senate will do the same. I want you 
to know of my very close personal interest 
as a Philadelphian, in this particular project 
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There is another Schuylkill River project 
in the pending stage, one which is a great 
favorite cf mine since it is designed to give 
this river a complete face-lifting and remove 
the accummulations of millions of tons of 
culm—coal wastes—which now clog it up 
and make it an eyesore and literally black. 
At present pace of State cooperation in this 
multimillion-dollar joint program, the Fed- 
eral Government should be swinging into the 
work by 1951 unless we can work out some 
agreement under which work by the Federal 
Government could start earlier. The au- 
thorization bill provided that State respon- 
sibilities of great scope must be met in 
removing much of the culm in the upper 
levels and also in preventing the discharge 
of further wastes into the river before the 
Federal Government could start. The State 
is now getting into high gear on its end of 
the work, but the fact that it has definitely 
started operations, committing itself to do 
its share of the work, may provide us with 
come effective arruments in seeking to move 
up the date for the Federal Government to 
My purpose in mentioning this proj- 
ect today is so that you will be familiar with 
it when the first opportunity arises that we 
can properly seek funds for it. 


start 


5. Maintenance 


The House cut funds for maintenance 
of our waterways, that is, normal dredging, 
from $53,000,000 to $50,000,000. Considered 
in terms of total amount, this cut would 
not immediately appear to be significant. 
I cannot too strongly protest, however, that 
the effect of this cut, if it is allowed to 
stand, will be most severe at those places 
where it hurts the most. I'll explain: The 
engineers must—they cannot avoid it—do 
a certain amount of maintenance dredging 
on all of our navigable streams and in our 
various harbors. When their funds are cut, 
they cannot cut each project proportion- 
ately, because that would reduce work on 
some, on many, below an irriducible mini- 
mum for safety. Consequently, they con- 
tinue doing the minimum of work in a 
great number of places and make up for the 
cut by large-scale reductions in the work 
on certain big projects. 

Thus this $3,000,000 cut will materially 
affect the Delaware River and the Schuylkill 
River and the Ohio River. On the Delaware, 
for instance, the engineers had intended 
spending in the coming year about $2,500,000 
of their maintenance fund and on the 
Schuylkill about $1,200,000. These are 
purely maintenance expenses, not designed 
to widen or deepen channels, but rather 
to prevent existing channels from shoaling. 
In order to do minimum amounts of work 
elsewhere, they must take money, substan- 
tial amounts of it, from these two impor- 
tant traffic arteries. It seems rather silly 
for us to be spending funds to widen and 
Geepen channels and anchorages on these 
rivers at one spot or another, to improve 
navigation and to repair the damage of pre- 
vious neglect, while allowing shoals to form 
in the same rivers a short distance away. It 
is important to remember that any main- 
tenance dredging in those rivers which is 
not done this coming year, because of penny- 
pinching, will have to be done in following 
years, and it will then be a much more siz- 
able job. Removing this stuff before it gets 
out of hand is much simpler and much 
cheaper than waiting until you have a thick 
deposit and then trying to remove it all at 
once in an emergency attempt to restore 
shipping channels. 

Similarly, the engineers had earmarked 
$50,000 for maintenance dredging on the 
Monongahela, $9,000 on the Allegheny, 
$15,000 on the Youghiogheny, and $139,000 
for maintenance work at Erie. All of these 
programs will suffer from this cut in pro- 
gressive disproportion according to their 
size. The engineers cannot provide me with 
specific figures on how the cut would work 


out dollarwise on these projects, but they 
do inform me that when you get a job run- 
ning $50,000 or up and particularly over 
$100,000, as in the Erie case and the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill, the reductions will 
have to be most severe. 

Erie Harbor has had a bad time with 
storms in recent years and there is a neces- 
sity to work out means of saving its famed 
peninsula from erosion threatening to sep- 
arate it from the mainland. If maintenance 
work on the harbor itself is allowed to be 
slowed substantially, the people up there 
are going to begin to wonder what seems 
to make them unpopular with Congress. 
There is no excuse for this maintenance re- 
duction that I can find and so I urge that 
you restore the full amount in the budget 
estimate. The House figure is the same as 
last year’s appropriation, but traffic on these 
waterways is increasing. 


6. Examinations, Surveys, and Contingencies 


The House cut here amounts to 41 percent, 
from $3,400,000 to $2,000,000. The original 
amounts had included $111,000 for the Phila- 
delphia district office, $144,700 for Pittsburgh, 
and $182,750 for Buffalo. I presume the cut 
would be apportioned proportionately. This 
item covers not only the preparation of ex- 
aminations and surveys on new projects, but, 
of great significance to trade and commerce, 
it also covers the collection of valuable com- 
mercial statistics. Further, under this item, 
the engineers enforce the Oil-Pollution Act, 
which is of close interest to Philadelphia as 
it is, I am sure, to all ports of oceangoing 
shipping. Oil pollution and pollution from 
bilge waste has been a big problem in the 
Philadelphia port area, and we are making 
good strides now in enforcing the act and 
preventing violations, both by educational 
methods and by prosecution, and I hope the 
committee will not allow the House cut to 
stand and to jeopardize this program and 
the others involved in this item. 


7. Operation and Care 


The House cut here was from $21,500,000 
to $20,000,000. It will affect lock operations 
on the Monongahela, Allegheny, and Ohio 
sufficiently, I am informed, to be serious. I 
have already outlined some of the problems 
of lock operation due to obsolete equipment. 
If funds for their operation are cut, the diffi- 
culties will be further aggravated. Under the 
original budget estimate before it was cut in 
the House, the Monongahela would be allotted 
$1,078,200, the Allegheny $204,400, and the 
Ohio $5,900,000. These rivers are life lines 
of western Pennsylvania and many other 
States and of national and world trade in 
the most fundamental of commodities, and 
the locks are the means of keeping those 
lines functioning. I urge that you restore 
the full budget amount, 


* Conclusion 


A final word: The flood-control and rivers- 
and-harbors projects I have described are not 
WPA projects, not “made work” to provide 
employment. They are essential measures 
for protecting lives and property and indus- 
try and for promoting trade and commerce. 
The funds required are sought on only one 
basis—a business basis. 


The United Nations and Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19 (legislative day of ° 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the REcorp two arti- 
cles regarding the United Nations and 
Palestine, by Benjamin V. Cohen, form- 
erly counselor of the Department of 
State, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune, March 16 and 17, 1948. 
I think the articles well deserve reading 
by Senators and others. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 


[From the New York Herald-Tribune of 
March 16, 1948] 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND PALESTINE 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN STAND 
WOULD IMPAIR UN’S CHARTER 


(By Benjamin V. Cohen, formerly counselor 
of the Department of State) 


The statement made by Senator Austin in 
the Security Council on February 24 indicates 
that the State Department doubts the au- 
thority of the Security Council to maintain 
peace in Palestine on the basis of the plan 
adopted by the General Assembly. The state- 
ment seems to go further and to cast doubt 
on the authority of the Security Council to 
remove a threat to the peace in any case 
by requiring the parties to the dispute to 
accept a political settlement of their differ- 
ences. Because the issues thus raised affect 
not only Palestine but the future effective- 
ness of the United Nations, I feel impelled 
to express dissent from the apparent impli- 
cations of that statement. Those implica- 
tions would go far to make the charter 
impotent and to relieve the members of the 
United Nations of any real responsibility 
thereunder. In these critical days, it is not 
in our interest or in the interest of freedom 
and law in the world for us to read the life 
out of the charter of the United Nations. 

Before considering the legal issues, how- 
ever, I should like to point out that the 
State Department’s present position repre- 
sents a departure from the approach to the 
United Nations heretofore taken by Presi- 
dent Truman, as well as by Secretary Byrnes 
and Senator Austin himself. Heretofore the 
approach of the American Government to 
the United Nations has been not to inquire 
what we legally and technically are obli- 
gated to do, but what we legally and prac- 
tically can do, to make the United Nations 
effective. 

When Iran was threatened with aggression 
in the spring of 1946, Secretary Byrnes did 
not say we were helpless because the Soviet 
Union could and would veto anything we 
proposed, but he solemnly announced that 
Wwe would defend the purposes, principles, and 
policies of the United Nations, veto or no 
veto. 

In their addresses before the General As- 
sembly in the fall of 1946, both President 
Truman and Senator Austin averred that the 
large States as well as the small States were 
bound to live up to the obligations they had 
assumed under the Charter and that the 
veto did not give them the right to absolve 
themselves from these obligations. 

Heretofore it has been the policy of the 
United States to seek to realize the great 
potentialities of the Charter and not to exag- 
gerate and magnify its limitations. 

The statement of February 24 admits the 
authority of the Security Council to remove 
a threat to international peace and security 
whether arising from within or without 
Palestine; but the statement goes far toward 
undermining the authority of the Security 
Council to do so by asserting that the Se- 
curity Council has no authority to enforce 
partition or any other political settlement. 

Certainly the Security Council with the 
active support of our Government, took a 
different view when it accepted the responsi- 
bilities to be vested in it in relation to the 
free territory of Trieste under the Italian 
treaty. In the Trieste case the Security 
Council recognized that there were situations 











in which it could act not only under article 
39 with reference to specific threats to the 
peace but under article 24 which vests in it 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. As is 
clearly pointed out in the President’s recent 
“Report on the United Nations: 1947,” on 
page 96, the Security Council supported the 
view expressed by the Secretary-General in a 
formal legal opinion on this question accord- 
ing to which “the Security Council was not 
restricted to the specific powers set forth in 
chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII of the Charter 
but was held to have powers commensurate 
with its responsibilities in the field of the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

Leaving aside the special circumstances 
affecting the Palestine situation it is highly 
disturbing for the future of the United Na- 
tions that the State Department in the 
Austin statement should question, as it 
seems to question, the authority of the Se- 
curity Council to impose or enforce a politi- 
cal settlement under article 39 if the Se- 
curity Council deems such settlement essen- 
tial to the maintenance or restoration of 
international peace and security. In a prac- 
tical world the problem of peace and the 
problem of settlement are frequently one 
and inseparable. 

Certainly the general language of the 
charter requires no such unrealistic inter- 
pretation. And if we wish the United Na- 
tions to live and grow we should avoid ab- 
stract interpretations which may seriously 
hamper the practical efforts of the Security 
Council to keep the peace. Our own Su- 
preme Court has wisely refused to interpret 
our own Constitution save as it is necessary 
to decide concrete cases. It would be equally 
wise for our State Department to refrain 
from attempting to limit by broad generali- 
zation in advance of controversy the author- 
ity of the Security Council to maintain in- 
ternational peace or security. 

Under article 39, the authority of the 
Security Council, in event of a threat to the 
peace, is to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security; its authority is 
not limited to the mere stopping of hos- 
tilities. There is no need or justification for 
insisting at this time that the Security Coun- 
cil has authority only to stop fighting or 
threatened fighting. In the world in which 
we live, threats to peace and security can- 
not be removed without regard to the causes 
which have produced those threats. 

Certainly it cannot lightly be assumed 
that the Security Council must in all cases 
maintain peace on the basis of the status 
quo even though the Security Council is 
convinced and agreed that the status quo 
has been irreparably destroyed by events, or 
has become practically intolerable and 
morally indefensible. 

Article 37 of the Charter obligates the par- 
ties to a dispute which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security to refer the dispute to the Security 
Council if they are unable to settle it by 
peaceful means, and it authorizes the Secu- 
rity Council when it deems that a continu- 
ance of the dispute is in fact likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international 
peace and security to recommend such terms 
of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 
If the Security Council does act under this 
article and its recommendations are not ac- 
cepted and a breach of peace occurs, it is 
very unrealistic to believe that the Security 
Council was intended under article 39 to call 
upon the members of the United Nations to 
stop hostilities with no power of any kind 
or in any circumstance to maintain peace 
On the basis of its own recommendations. 

Article 40 expressly authorizes the Security 
Council before making recommendations or 
deciding upon measures under article 39 to 
call upon the parties concerned to comply 
with such provisional measures as the Coun- 
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cil deems necessary and appropriate without 
prejudice to their rights, but the Council 
is expressly empowered duly to take account 
of their failure to comply. It would seem 
strange indeed that the Council should have 
authority to call upon the parties to comply 
with provisional measures and not have au- 
thority after full deliberation to require con- 
tinued compliance with those measures or 
compliance with such other measures as the 
Council determines to be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Paragraph 7 of article I provides that noth- 
ing contained in the Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to interyene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the 
members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the Charter. But there is this 
very important proviso: That this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures under chapter VII. 


‘ This clearly indicates that when there is an 


actual threat to international peace the 
Security Council may even requi:s the set- 
tlement of matters claimed to be within the 
domestic jurisdiction of members. In truth, 
peace cannot be maintained and war averted 
without regard to the causes of the threats 
to the peace. 

If the Charter is to live, we must not exalt 
the letter which killeth and destroy the spirit 
which giveth life. To paraphrase the words 
of Chief Justice Marshall, we must remem- 
ber that the Charter was intended to endure 
for ages to come, and to be adapted to the 
various crises in human affairs. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
17, 1948] 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND PALESTINE 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION ON PARTITION 
SHOULD BE SUPPORTED AND IMPLEMENTED 
(By Benjamin V. Cohen, formerly counselor 
of the Department of State) 

In attempting to make broad generaliza- 
tion: of doubtful validity, the State Depart- 
ment has thus far neglected to consider very 
significant aspects of the Palestine case. 

The State Department refers to the par- 
tition plan as if it were a mere recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly. That is a very 
partial or fragmentary statement of the 
case. It omits consideration of vital devel- 
opments of great legal significance. 

Palestine is under mandate and to be ad- 
ministered as a sacred trust of civilization. 
The United Kingdom is the mandatory power 
for Palestine. It is the only sovereign state, 
the only member of the United Nations hav- 
ing substantive rights in Palestine. The 
Charter contemplated, if it did not require, 
that a mandatory power desiring to retain 
its mandate should accept a United Nations 
trusteeship to be worked out by agreement 
between the mandatory power and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. But the United Kingdom, 
before the United Nations became effective, 
created an independent state out of Trans- 
Jordan which was under the Palestine man- 
date, and sought, unsuccessfully, to devise 
a settlement for Palestine which would not 
involve a continuation of the mandate. 
Failing to devise a settlement, the United 
Kingdom notified the General Assembly of 
her intention to abandon the mandate and 
requested the General Assembly to recom- 
mend a solution under article 14 of the 
charter. 

Certainly there can be no question of the 
authority of the General Assembly under 
article 14 to make its recommendations for 
the peaceful adjustment of the Palestine 
situation as one which if not adjusted is 
likely to impair the general welfare or friend- 
ly relations among nations. 
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To avoid suspicion that its solution might 
be influenced by the power politics or the do- 
mestic political considerations of some of the 
great powers, the General Assembly excluded 
the great powers from the Special Commis- 
sion which it appointed to recommend a so- 
lution. The majority of the Special Commis- 
sion recommended a partition plan with 
Economic Union. The General Assembly 
adopted a resolution recommending “to the 
United Kingdom, as the manadory power for 
Palestine, and to all other members of the 
United Nations the adoption and implemen-' 
tation, with regard to the future government 
of Palestine, of the plan of partition with 
Economic Union” which is set out at length 
in the resolution and is a revised form of the 
plan recommended by the Special Commis- 
sion. 

The resolution took note of the declaration 
by the mandatory power that it intended to 
complete its evacuation of Palestine by Au- 
gust 1, 1948. The resolution provided that 
the administration of Palestine should, as 
the mandatory power withdrew, be turned 
over to a United Nations Commission com- 
posed of representatives of five member 
states to be designated by the General As- 
sembly. 

While refusing to accept any special re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the plan, the 
United Kingdom has officially announced 
that she will accept the plan, terminate the 
mandate on May 15, 1948, and turn over 
the administration to the United Nations 
Commission. The United Nations Commis- 
sion has been appointed by the General As- 
sembly and its members have agreed to 
serve. 

At the present time the Security Council 
therefore is not dealing with a mere recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly. It is 
dealing with a recommendation which has 
not only been supported by more than two- 
thirds of the member states voting, but which 
has been accepted by the mandatory power, 
the only sovereign state having substantive 
rights in Palestine. So far as the authority 
of the Security Council to assist in the im- 
plementation of the plan is concerned, the 
Palestine plan created by the resolution voted 
by the General Assembly and accepted by 
the United Kingdom is not essentially dif- 
ferent legally from the plan for the free 
territory of Trieste created by the peace treaty 
and accepted by Italy. The maintenance of 
peace in each of these countries is signifi- 
cantly related to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Article 24 of 
the Charter, conferring upon the Security 
Council primary responsibility for interna- 
tional peace and security, is as much appli- 
cable to the one plan as to the other, 

The recommended plan for Palestine which 
has been accepted by the mandatory power 
provides that only regime of law that will 
exist for Palestine after May 15, 1948. If 
that plan is not recognized there will be a 
legal vacuum in Palestine, and anarchy and 
terror—an obvious threat to international 
peace and security—will prevail. The law 
abhors a vacuum and the principles of the 
Charter cannot and do not tolerate it. Since 
the mandatory power has accepted the plan 
and agreed to transfer its administration to 
the United Nations Commission, no state 
has the right to use force or the threat of 
force, or to encourage the use of force or 
threat of force, to obstruct its execution. 
International peace and security cannot be 
maintained in Palestine except on the basis 
of a regime of law. And certainly those 
states which voted for the plan are under 
a moral obligation to recognize that regime. 

If, avoiding legal sophistry, the State De- 
partment would devote its efforts to the de- 
vising of measures which our Government, 
and other governments, individually and 
collectively, might properly take to assist 
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in the implementation of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on Palestine, we might even 
at this late date preserve the authority of 
the United Nations. The time is short for 
collective action by the Security Council, 
however Gesirable that would be. Individ- 
ual action in support of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution and in cooperation with the 
the United Nations Commission is not uni- 
lateral action. Failure of the Security 
Council to act does not relieve member states 
of their individual responsibility. 

The threat to international peace in Pal- 
estine arises in large measure from doubt 
as to the United Nations Commission’s abil- 
ity to maintain law and order in Palestine 
while the plan is being implemented. The 
United Nations Commission needs guidance 
and assistance in developing a dependable 
militia to act as its defense arm and to pro- 
tect it in taking over the administration 
of Palestine. Nothing in fact has under- 
mined the authority of the United Nations 
Commission so much as the American arms 
embargo denying arms to those willing to 
support the Commission as well as to those 
threatening to use force to obstruct its 
work: and to destroy its authority. If the 
United Nations Commission was aided to 
organize a dependable local militia from 
those elements willing to support its au- 
thority, the need for outside national con- 
tingents would be minimized, if not elimi- 
nated. 

The Jewish militia, the Haganah, is the 
strongest organized force in Palestine. It 
is committed to the support of the United 
Nations Palestine settlement. Properly 
equipped and directed, and supplemented to 
some extent by voluntary recruitment from 
abroad, it should be able to protect the 
United Nations Commission and on the Com- 
mission's behalf maintain order in Palestine. 
The most urgent need in Palestine is not 
troops, but a United Nations Commission’s 
command and United Nations’ arsenals, for 
those troops who are ready and willing to 
subject themselves to the United Nations 
Commission's command. What is required 
are practical arrangements between the 
United Nations Commission and Haganah 
to assure the supremacy of the United Na- 
tions Commission’s command and the com- 
mand's control of the Commission’s arsenals, 
Naturally the command would not wish to 
use Jewish troops in the Arab State except. 
when necessary to break up concentrations 
directed against the Jewish State or the 
Jerusalem area. Of course, the United Na- 
tions Commission should be prepared to in- 
corporate into its militia Arab forces which 
are willing to subject themselves to its com- 
mand. And it would, of course, be of great 
moral assistance to the Commission to have 
a@ small token international force if such a 
force could be promptly recruited on a vol- 
untary basis, preferably from the states 
which are members of the Commission. 

If there is to be peace on the basis of law 
in Palestine, the United Nations Commission, 
which will on May 15 become the provisional 
administration of Palestine, should have the 
support of the Security Council and of all 
members of the United Nations in carrying 
out its difficult task. °The members of the 
Council should make it clear that they will 
assist and not hamper the Commission in 
implementing the plan and in enforcing law 
and order. The first step should be to as- 
sist and encourage the United Nations Com- 
mission to organize a Palestine militia as its 
defense arm and to provide it with an ef- 
fective command with adequate arms and 
equipment. To achieve this and to pre- 
serve the authority of the United Nations, 
the United States can do much if those in 
our Government charged with the respon- 
sibility have the will and resourcefulness 
to do so. 


Detroit Housing Commission Recommends 
Legislative Program 
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HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a copy of a letter and resolution 
relative to the legislative program 
adopted by the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion and approved by Mayor Van Ant- 
werp. I am sure that many other large 
cities face the same problem that we do 
in the city of Detroit, and these construc- 
tive recommendations should be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The letter and resolution follow: 


City or DETROIT, 
OFFICE OF DETROIT 
HovsING CoMMISSION, 
March 17, 1948. 
Congressman GEorGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached is the legis- 
lative program adopted by the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission and approved by Mayor Van 
Antwerp. 

I hope this will be helpful to you as we 
have been told that Congress is now at work 
on important housing legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs H. INGLIs, 
Director-Secretary. 


City or DETROIT, 
OFFICE OF DETROIT HouSING COMMISSION, 
February 26, 1948. 
Honorable CoMMON CoUNCIL, 
City Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: We respectfully urge your 
support of ~n aggressive legislative program 
to alleviate the city’s critical housing short- 
age and submit the following facts in support 
of such a program: 

We call to your attention that Detroit's se- 
rious housing shortage has not emproved 
during the past 2 years. 

The continuing failure of private enter- 
prise and government—Federal, State, and 
local—to provide an adequate supply of ren- 
tal housing for the low and middle-bracket 
income families is an established fact. 

Expansion of public housing in Detroit is 
at a standstill and units being completed to- 
Gay by private builders are far beyond the 
economic reach of the average factory worker. 

Even the construction of high-priced 
homes by private builders is today grinding 
to a stop because of a drying-up of the home- 
mortgage money market and a shift of in- 
vestment capital to municipal bonds and 
other high yield investments. 

The last 222 units of the 1,164 units of tem- 
porary veterans re-use housing are now being 
completed and soon will be filled up. This 
marks the sum total of postwar public hous- 
ing for Detroit. 

More than 61,000 families in Detroit are 
still living doubled up with relatives in make- 
shift, unsanitary, substandard dwellings, or 
in trailers, rooming houses, or tourist cabins, 

Other cities, notably New York, have far 
outdistanced Detroit in supplying low-cost, 
postwar housing for veterans. 

A special survey of the turn-over rate in 
three temporary city housing projects— 
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Fisher Homes, Catallo Homes, and McKeever 
Homes—shows that the pressure for housing 
is getting worse rather than better. 

These three city projects consist of 1,568 
units of poorly constructed, temporary apart- 
ments heated with coal stoves and equipped 
only with coal-fired cooking stoves and hot 
water heaters. 

There is a serious fire hazard at these 
projects. They are of flimsy construction, 
drab and uninviting in appearance and stand 
on barren mud flats. It is actually slum 
housing operated by the city for people well 
able to afford something better. 

They are the least desirable city-operated 
housing projects and the first ones in which 
a vacancy factor would be noticed in the 
event that the housing shortage eased even 
slightly. 

Total move-outs from these three projects 
were as follows: 


1G oti rrmemenmnnsiqnacamemanswitinae 867 
NO seg ene ng cn rencemwenenianyeptyan 332 
IDET wai onde ntinneinignncackenpabnepecmes 240 


For January of this year the move-outs 
from these projects were even below the 
monthly average for 1947. 

No blame should be attached to any gov- 
ernmental agency in Detroit for the bad con- 
dition of these three projects. 

The Federal Government forced this hous- 
ing on us during the war; we still need it 
badiy. We are doing the best that can be 
done with limited funds tq maintain it. 

A housing survey of Detroit made last 
April shows a total vacancy of only seven- 
tenths of 1 percent. Of these only one-tenth 
of 1 percent were being offered for rent and 
the other six-tenths for sale. 

The tenant selection office of the housing 
commission receives hundreds of appeals 
every week from families that are in dire 
distress as a result of the housing shortage. 

Nine out of 10 of these distressed fam- 
ilies have to be turned down. It is not a 
question of money. Most of these families 
can afford a rent of $40 to $50 a month. It 
is simply a question of not enough housing. 

Consider a typical family that the city 
cannot provide housing for. The husband 
is sick and barely hanging onto his job. 
The wife is pregnant and has two other small 
children to care for. They are living in a 
damp, poorly-heated basement room with 
broken plumbing fixtures. 

They produce competent medical evidence 
that the health of one or more members of 
the family will be seriously endangered if 
they remain in their present quarters. 

Yet nothing can be done for them. There 
are war veterans in the same fix that must 
be taken care of first and there are others 
who are actually out in the street that must 
be cared for. 

It all adds up to a disgraceful picture of 
civic neglect and failure by Government 
to meet the basic needs of its citizens. 

What can be done at this point? 

We respectfully recommend a legislative 
housing program to provide these three im- 
mediate objectives: 

1. Maintain all 6,000 units of temporary 
housing in operation for at least 3 years and 
possibly for 5 years, or as long as there is 
need. 

2. Proceed with the construction of the 
Jeffries and Douglass housing projects, and 
any further public housing that can possibly 
be attained within the financial borrowing 
power of the Federal, State, and city gov- 
ernments. 

3. Restore our permanent low-rent feder- 
ally aided projects to their original purpose 
of serving low-income families only. 

We believe that the most effective piece of 
Federal legislation to accomplish these ends 
and also to launch a broad attack on the 
housing problem generally is the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill. 











There will be a serious effort made in Con- 
gress to pass this bill within the next 2 
months and we urge the common council to 
once again go on record in favor of it and 
to instruct the corporation counsel's legis- 
lative representatives to go to work for its 
adoption. 

The public-housing section is the kernel 
of this bill and it should be kept in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill or enacted as separate 
legislation. 

‘We also urge endorsement of the Celler 
bill which would raise the permissible per- 
room cost of public-housing projects to 
$1,750 or $2,000 if necessary and would pave 
the way for the Jeffries and Douglass proj- 
ects either in their present form or as smaller 
projects, and recommend that its provisions 
be incorporated in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. 

We have asked the city controller to pre- 
pare four financing plans for the Jeffries 
and Douglass projects, as follows: 

1. Under present laws with the existing 
$14,000,000 loan contract and with supple- 
mentary help from the city, county, or State 
governments. 

2. Under the Taft-Ellender-Wagner and 
Celler bills with the existing $14,000,000 loan 
contract and with city, county, and State 
funds, if necessary. 

3. As a 100-percent city project using either 
faith and credit, revenue, or mortgage bonds, 
or any combination of the three. 

4. As a combined City-State project, using 
the method that has been successfully em- 
ployed in New York to construct eight large 
postwar low-rent projects. 

In the event plan 4 appears feasible, we 
shall ask you to request the State legislature 
to submit a housing bond issue to the voters, 

Another possibility for obtaining State as- 
sistance would be a veterans’ housing loan to 
Detroit from the $50,000,000 veterans’ trust 
fund. 

The problem of keeping our 6,000 units of 
temporary war housing going for another 3 
to 5 years is not a simple one. 

Under existing legislation we must start 
tearing this housing down before July 25, 
1949—just 16 months from now. 

In view of the existing housing shortage 
and the fact that 3,200 families will be dis- 
possessed by the Lodge and Ford expressway 
construction during the summer of 1949, the 
elimination of this temporary war housing in 
such a short time is unthinkable. 

Except for the McKeever project, these 
temporary structures are on leased land and 
the leases expire July 25, 1950. 

At least one of the owners of this leased 
land is already exerting pressure for the dis- 
continuance of the Moseley homes—280 
dwelling units—so that the land can be 
cleared for use as a site for a factory. 

We have also received grapevine reports 
that speculators are buying up the land on 
which our scattered temporary units are lo- 
cated with the view to moving in as slum 
landlords when the Federal disposal pro- 
gram gets under way after July 25, 1949. 

The Miller bill now pending in Congress 
would postpone the disposition of all per- 
manent Lanham Act housing indefinitely. 
We urge that this bill be amended to include 
temporary Lanham Act housing as well and 
that it be enacted. 

In the event this is not done, we urge Fed- 
eral legislation which would turn this tem- 
porary housing over to cities after July 25, 
1949, under favorable financial terms which 
would permit extensive repair and main- 
tenance expenditures. 

If this is done we recommend that the 
common council condemn the land on which 
these temporary projects are located to per- 
mit their use beyond the July 25, 1950, date 
on which the leases terminate. 

We recommend that the common council 
direct the corporation counsel to start an im- 
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mediate study of the possibility of condemn- 
ing this land. 

Disposition of this temporary housing 
should be on favorable financial terms to the 
city as these structures are reaching the point 
where they need major repair and mainte- 
nance expenditures, and in the case of Fish- 
er, Catallo, McKeever and Valentine Homes— 
1,918 units—the replacement of coal stoves 
with gas. 

New siding, painting, landscaping, and ex- 
tensive fire-prevention measures are also 
needed for much of the temporary war hous- 
ing. 

Your honorable body has already acted on 
the question of rent control and it appears 
likely that this important legislation will be 
extended for another 14 months. 

We ere anxious to eliminate the high- 
income families from our permanent low- 
rent projects and are therefore hopeful that 
this extension of rent control will not also 
extend the present Federal protection to the 
over-income public-housing tenants. 

Our request that the State insurance code 
be amended to permit life-insurance com- 
panies to invest in Michigan real estate for 
more than 10 years is before the governor 
now. 

We hope that this will be acted upon fav- 
orably by the coming special session of the 
legislature. 

We also strongly recommend clarifying 
Federal legislation to guarantee the city a 
proper tax return on our permanent projects. 

Under present Federal law and an adverse 
interpretation by the comptroller general the 
city is in serious danger of losing a large 
share, or all, of the $298,600 of tax revenue 
the city is now receiving. 

We reccgnize that this will be sharply re- 
duced with the reversion of our permanent 
projects to low-rent operation, perhaps to a 
figure of approximately $72,800 per year, but 
we don’t believe this reduction should be 
nearly as drastic as presently indicated. 

Our recommendations to Congress on tax 
payments are two-fold: 

1. That appropriations providing for an- 
nual contributions be restricted, in the case 
of payments in lieu of taxes, by the terms 
of existing contracts and not by the terms 
of the original contract. 

2. That Congress consider legislating in 
the broad field of payment in lieu of tax in 
order to provide a more equitable basis for 
the subsidies to be supplied by the Federal 
and local governments which would result 
in a policy at least as favorable to the local 
government as that provided under recent 
PHA policy. 

We feel that Congress has completely lost 
sight of the original theory of subsidy which 
provides that five-sixths would be made by 
the Federal Government and one-sixth by 
local government. 

In recent years, the local government has 
been contributing a subsidy that is nearer 
five times that of the Federal Government. 

Summarizing, we recommend that the fol- 
lowing pending and proposed pieces of legis- 
lation be endorsed by the common council: 

1. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, without 
crippling amend:.ents. 

2. The Celler bill to lift the per room cost 
of new public housing, 

3. The Miller bill, with suggested amend- 
ments to postpone disposition of temporary 
housing. 

4. A rent-control bill which does not con- 
tinue the protection to over-income families 
in low-rent public housing. 

5. A State law similar to that in New 
York and Illinois providing for assistance 
to public housing. 

6. An amendment to the State insurance 
act permitting insurance companies to in- 
vest in multiple housing developments for 
an unlimited period. 

7. A Federal law to clarify the amount of 
local taxes that can be collected on housing 
projects, 
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8. A Federal law turning temporary proj- 
ects over to the city on favorable financial 
terms. 

9. Action by the common council to con- 
demn the land now being leased for tem- 
porary war housing. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FIN.Lay C. ALLAN, 
President 





Antilynching Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Times-Picayune, 
on March 12. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune 
of March 12, 1948} 


“TO MAKE IT LEGAL” 


Chairman Fercuson, of the Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee, announced yesterday 
that his group has begun a redraft of the 
antilynching bill “to mak» it legal and ef- 
fective.” He sounds an encouraging note if 
he means that there are antilynching Sena- 
tors who are still reluctant to lynch the Con- 
stitution. That Federal charter seemingly 
has fallen into disrepute in certain congres- 
sional circles because it operates as a re- 
striction upon extra-legal legislative pro- 
posals put forward primarily as bids for 
pressure-group votes. 

If the Senate subcommittee seriously takes 
the Constitution into its reckoning, it can 
only propose, in our belief, a Constitutional 
amendment vesting in the Federal Govern- 
ment the police powers now reserved to the 
States. That is the Constitutionally pre- 
scribed and time-honored way to make such 
shifts or give the Federal Government new 
powers. It was used to establish the Federal 
income tax system, and later to permit the 
noble experiment with prohibition by co- 
ercion. When the latter experiment failed, 
the enabling Constitutional amendment was 
duly repealed instead of just being laughed 
off. 

But the congressional mood seemingly has 
changed and respect for constitutional re- 
quirements has faded to the point that few 
expect Senator FERGUSON’s subcommittee to 
adopt the constitutional method for exten- 
sion of Federal police powers to cover the 
dying evil of lynching in the South. Tuske- 
gee’s statisticians could report only one such 
crime last year, and conceded that several 
were prevented by State and local authorities. 
Perhaps the subcommittee could reframe the 
pending bill to make it apply to lynchings by 
gangsters in northern cities and to such 
political incidents as Scotorigio’s liquidation 
in little old New York. But that is not 
probable either, since it might irritate politi- 
cally potent pressure-groups and gang lead- 
ers in doubtful Northern States. 

In any case the Senate subcommittee’s un- 
dertaking to make the antilynching bill 
effective and legal ought to arouse lively 
national interest. If it should serve to 
create a more active congressional interest in 
the Federal Constitution, it might do great 
good. 
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Why You Cannot Get Ahead as Your 
Father Did 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 


Wuy You CANNot GET AHEAD AS YOUR 
FATHER DID 


The United States is being forced toward 
socialism by a tax revolution of far-reaching 
consequences. 

We have not yet felt fully the deadly im- 
pact of this revolution because inflation and 
the postwar boom have delayed its effects. 

But from now on, more and more people 
will feel its bite. Already it is the dominant 
element in our economic life, Already it is 
the major factor in our chances of keeping 
our jobs and of getting ahead. 

Here are some pertinent facts on this tax 
revolution: 


1. THE TAX LOAD THAT OUR NATION CAN SAFELY 
CARRY HAS LONG SINCE PASSED THE DANGER 
POINT 


Our capitalistic system is in real danger 
when taxes take more than 20 percent of our 
national income, or 20 cents out of every in- 
come dollar. Beyond that point there are 
not sufficient dollars left in private hands 
for capitalistic America to raise the capital 
required to keep its industry going. So we 
are right now being nudged further and fur- 
ther into socialism. 

For today, taxes take 25 percent of na- 
tional income, or 25 cents out of every in- 
come dollar. 


2. THE TAX REVOLUTION HAS UNDERCUT THE 
INCENTIVES THAT HELP US TO GET AHEAD 


The group whose incomes range from $5,000 
up now turns over about one-half of its 
total income to Federal, State, and local tax 
collectors. Before the war, this group gave 
the tax collectors one-third of its collective 
income. 

In sharp contrast, the group of people with 
incomes under $5,000 pays the tax collectors 
20 percent of its income for direct and hid- 
den (mostly hidden) taxes—against 18 per- 
cent before the war. This lower-bracket 
group needs immediate tax relief but I be- 
lieve most sincerely that persons earning 
less than $5,000 have a very vital reason for 
also supporting tax relief in the much more 
heavily hit upper brackets. 

As you get ahead, you expect your taxes 
to go up. Taxes should be levied, in prin- 
ciple, according to ability to pay. But today 
tax rates rise so sharply that they virtually 
destroy all incentives to get ahead, to save, 
and to invest in new and untried enterprises 
that open up new jobs. The progressive tax 
idea now carried to punitive extremes has 
become a destructive tax revolution. 

Today the United States, envied by all the 
world for the wealth it has won under capi- 
talistic incentives, has cut its incentives be- 
low those offered by that state whose police 
methods strike terror into the hearts of all 
workers. 

Soviet Russia rewards successful managers, 
writers, and scientists better relatively than 
we do under our present tax system. 

A revolution that sweeps away incentives 
will quickly sweep away our free enterprise 
economy. The only substitute ever found 
for free incentive is the whip-and-lash com- 
pulsion of the police state. And no police 
state has ever been able to match the pro- 
duction of a free people with a free economy 


that gives adequate rewards to individual 
producers. 


3. THE TAX REVOLUTION HITS SQUARELY THE 
AVERAGE AMERICAN’S CHANCES OF KEEPING A 
JOB AND OF GETTING AHEAD 


If you make less than $5,000 a year you 
may well ask why you should worry about a 
tax revolution that seems directed at the 
comparatively small group, about 10 percent 
of American families, who make $5,000 a 
year or more. 

The answer, it seems to me, is that risk 
capital, the money that makes new jobs 
when invested in growing companies or in 
new businesses, must come largely from the 
people making more than $5,000 a year. The 
others usually cannot afford to take any risks 
with their savings. 

It was the savings of this 10-percent group 
that made possible the huge growth in Amer- 
ican industry and American jobs and our 
progress in raising American living standards 
in the years before 1930. 

Now the Government is taking so much 
from the 10-percent group in taxes that they 
cannot afford to risk any savings they man- 
age to accumulate. Most of their savings 
now go to insurance companies and savings 
banks which are barred by law from making 
risky investments or investments even in 
seasoned common stocks. 

The flow of risk capital from this 10-per- 
cent group can only be renewed by reducing 
their taxes. The result will benefit everyone 
over the difficult years to come by providing 
more and steadier employment for all. 

The cost of the presently proposed reduc- 
tion, less than 1 percent of the national in- 
come, can well come out of current revenue 
surplus. It will be repaid manyfold by the 
new enterprises it will stimulate. 


4. JOBS WILL BE LOST IF RISK CAPITAL DCES NOT 
INCREASE 


Unless the flow of risk capital into busi-. 


ness can be doubled and trebled in the next 
few years, business investment in job-mak- 
ing new plans and equipment will drop 
sharply. The McGraw-Hill survey of pros- 
pective capital expenditures, reported in the 
previous editorial in this series, made that 
quite clear. 

When such a drop in business investment 
has come in the past, it has brought with it 
a general slump in business—and unemploy- 
ment. 

As we work through the enormous de- 
mand for goods of all kinds built up during 
the war years, and as the war-accumulated 
savings of businesses and individuals are 
spent, it will be harder and harder to keep 
production and employment at today’s high 
levels. 

Then—at the very time that we shall need 
all our drive to maintain prosperity—we 
shall be hit by the full impact of the tax 
revolution. 


5. COMPOUNDING THESE TROUBLES IS A TAX 
SYSTEM AS OUT OF DATE AS AN OXCART 


Twenty years ago, when taxes took only 12 
cents out of the national-income dollar, our 
rattletrap tax system was little more than a 
nuisance. Today, when it takes twice as big 
a bite, its double taxing of the earnings of 
investors, its discriminatory excises, and the 
overlapping of Federal, State, and local levies 
are a fatal handicap. A new system, a fair 
system, a rewarding system, is a necessity if 
American initiative and enterprise are to 
have a fair chance. 

What Congress does now about Federal 
taxes will bear crucially on our ability to 
sustain prosperity. 

By demanding economy in Government 
and by redesigning the tax system to stimu- 
late initiative and risk taking, Congress can 
multiply many times our chances of main- 
taining full employment and of raising living 
standards, 
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By allowing people to save more and by 
renewing the incentive to risk capital in new 
enterprises, Congress can actually insure a 
bigger tax return in the years ahead. More 
business will result—and pay more taxes. 

That is the only way that a free people 
with a free economy can carry the tax load. 

That is the best way that our Government 
can improve our chances of keeping our jobs 
and of getting ahead. I suggest that you dis- 
cuss these vital matters with your chosen 
representatives in Congress, in your State 
government, in your local community. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. 


Development of Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article dealing with the de- 
velopment of submarines, written by 
Ansel E. Talbert, and published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 21, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Navy Is DEVELOPING SUBMARINES To TAKE WAR 
TO For’s DoorsTEP—RESEARCH ON ROCKETS 
AND GUIDED MISSILES SPEEDED ON THEORY 
THAT UNDERSEA CRAFT COULD TAKE THEM 
To EFFECTIVE RANGE IN ANY PART OF GLOBE 


(By Ansel E. Talbert) 


The United States Navy today is rapidly 
integrating new and revolutionary weapons 
into its operations. Submarines and air- 
planes have thrust sea power into the third 
dimension, Now Navy strategists are Joining 
these instruments up with the atomic bomb 
and the guided missile. Their objective is 
the creation of a global fleet that can control 
communications on the 70 percent of the 
earth’s surface covered with water, and also 
extend the Navy’s offensive power far inland 
on every continent. 

The major striking forces of the Navy at 
present consist of two surface-carrier task 
fleets, one on each coast composed of six car- 
riers backed up by other units. Navy chiefs 
envision these forces, whose range is con- 
stantly being extended by new aircraft and 
carrier designs, joined in the future by packs 
of long-range submarines. 

Almost impossible to detect by radar and 
other electronic countermeasures, these sub- 
marines will be capable of high underwater 
speeds and long periods of cruising sub- 
merged. 

AWAY FROM OUR SHORES 

Admiral of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz has 
disclosed that a prime function of the Navy 
is to carry the war to any enemy of this Na- 
tion so that it will not be fought on United 
States soil. One future method of doing this, 
he said, would be by “submarines projecting 
guided missiles and rockets.” 

In the event of war, the Navy would shift 
these highly mobile carriers and missile- 
launching submarines off an enemy coast. 
From these bases, possibly the only ones 
within striking range available without as- 
sault and conquest, the Navy would strike 
swiftly at centers of enemy power, 








Navy strategists believe that mobile sur- 
face and undersea carriers employing decep- 
tion and stealth can make intercontinental 
weapons out of very fast but relatively short- 
ranged planes or missiles. 

This present Navy concept was implied 

many years ago by America’s prime exponent 
of sea power, Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
who observed that the “unresting progress 
of mankind causes a continual change in 
the weapons.” It also bears out Gen. Billy 
Mitchell, the Nation’s outstanding air strate- 
yist. 
, During his bitter controversy about the 
merit of battleships versus airplanes, General 
Mitchell wrote that “the tremendous power 
of submarines is just beginning to be under- 
stood.” He added: 

“Their offensive power is developing. 
Undoubtedly submarines will be developed 
into undersea aircraft carriers in addition to 
their other uses.” 

A NEW CLASS OF SUBMARINES 


The view of Navy chiefs is that large sub- 
mersible aircraft carriers may have to await 
atomic propulsion, but a new class of high 
speed guided-missile launching submarines 
called SSG’s has just been created. 

The Navy is devoting a greater percentage 
of its research and development funds to 
guided missiles than to any other category 
of research, according to Rear Adm. Daniel 
V. Gallery, Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Guided Missiles. He is of the opin- 
ion that “the guided missile will give the 
Navy offensive power as never before.” 

At Chincoteague, Va., the Navy air arm, 
which holds the present world speed and 
distance records, has just organized Aircraft 
Development Squadron 2 (VX-2). It has 
given this unit the mission of testing and 
operating pilotless aircraft, guided missiles, 
and other electronic developments. 

At Point Mugu, Calif., missiles of sonic 
and supersonic speeds developed by Navy 
scientists are daily hitting targets many 
miles cut to sea. 

Some strategists believe that in event of 
a future world conflict, aircraft and guided 
missiles may be directed across the North 
Polar ice cap along air routes which are the 
shortest ones between North America and the 
Europe-Asia land mass. 

The Navy, which has been exploring the 
Arctic for almost a century, during the last 
2 years has sent both submarines and aircraft 
carriers cruising under and into the polar 
ice fieids. 

Two scientists engaging in the Navy’s vast 
program of research, Dr. John Graham and 
Dr. John Barghausen, of the applied physics 
laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, have 
been investigating Arctic disturbances such 
as the Aurora Borealis. 

These scientists, members of the group that 
developed the proximity fuse and the Navy’s 
1,500-mile-an-hour ram jet missile, made this 
study with the object of discovering what 
effect such phenomena might have on the 
performance of guided missiles. Other mem- 
bers are analyzing factors that might inter- 
fere with radar and radio in the Arctic. 


RUSH NEW ROBOT CALCULATOR 

At the Naval Proving Ground at Dahlgren, 
Va., the Navy is rushing to completion the 
assembly of a huge calculating machine de- 
signed by Prof. Howard H. Aiken of Harvard 
University. Computations involved in pre- 
dicting the characteristics of guided missiles 
will form a major part of the machine’s work. 

In addition to the SSG guided missile 
launching class, another new submarine 
class, designed to serve as mobile radar picket 
boats and defensive fighter or missile control 
centers, has beén added to Navy nomencla- 
ture. The prototype of this class, designated 
SSR's was inspected a few days ago at Key 
West, Fla., by President Truman, 
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In an emergency, a thousand-mile-long 
picket line composed of numbers of these 
radar boats could be formed hundreds of 
miles off the east and west coasts of the 
United States, 

This picket line would be able to detect 
enemy aircraft winging toward the conti- 
nental United States from any quarter and 
to direct defensive measures against them. 
Troop-carrying submarines are projected, too. 





Put Freedom to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Put Freedom to Work,” appearing 
in the Indianapolis Star of March 12. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUT FREECOM TO WORK 


Senator CAPEHART yesterday offered his 
amendments to the Marshall plan. He pro- 
poses to divide European aid into two parts— 
outright relief and long-term loans. The 
$2,000,000,C00 relief program would be han- 
dled on a government-to-government basis, 
just as Senator VANDENBERG’s bill outlined it. 
But the loan program would be handled by 
an already proved agency of the American 
Government, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The American RFC would 
make loans to 16 European RFC’s set up to 
lend money directly to foreign businesses or 
government agencies, as does our present 
RFC program. Loans would thus be on a 
business-to-business basis instead of a gov- 
ernment-to-government one. 

And business among the participating na- 
tions would be handled in a free-enterprise 
fashion instead of a wholly government- 
controlled one. It would be financed by a 
long-term revolving fund on a dollar-match- 
ing basis. The American RFC would put up 
half, the foreign nations the other half by 
using credits against foreign investments 
now safely and uselessly buried in the United 
States. 

The purpose of this provision is clear. lt 
is to make the European recovery program 
an expression of the most successful eco- 
nomic system in the world today—the free 
capitalism of America. And why not? If we 
really believe that free economies do the best 
job, why should we not insist that the help 
we offer be given under that best system? 
We know it works. If it works here, it will 
work elsewhere. 

If the emergency is so great that these 
RFC’s carinot be set up in time to stave off 
foreign financial collapse, the Congress can 
authorize an immediate advance of $1,000,- 
000,000 by the RFC as the Vandenberg bill 
recommends. Then the Capehart amend- 
ment can be put into effect shortly there- 
after, 

The European aid program must have the 
full confidence of the American people. If 
it is truly an American plan, it will have that 
confidence. As Senator CAPEHART put it: 
“I am for stopping this bully (Russia), too, 
but I would also like to see it done by hitting 
him right square in the teeth with a good 
solid punch of Americanism that would 
scatter a bit of freedom around this war- 
tattered globe.” 
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The Drama of ERP in 25 Acts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people have not 
yet been told the real drama that led to 
the Marshall plan. 

In desperation the Congress, each 
Member in his own way has been left to 
dig out the true facts of the so-called Eu- 
ropean recovery program. With inade- 
quate tools, no money or time left we 
must break through the wall of official 
Secrecy and propaganda surrounding this 
bold Socialist blueprint for all Europe 
that threatens us and demands still an- 
other $17,000,000,000 from the American 
people. 

Inasmuch as the story of our involve- 
ment in international intrigue and secret 
Government manipulation is simply in- 
credible, it cannot be presented without 
a stage. At this time I propose to give 
you 25 brief historical acts from the 
postwar records. 

As a prologue I quote from a London 
daily newspaper to show how freemen 
are crying out everywhere in Europe 
against America financing their socialist 
cabinets which oppress them and which 
would disappear from the political scene 
but for the continued American support. 

These voices of Europe are not now be- 
ing heard or heeded because socialist 
censorship has erected its own iron cur- 
tains preventing such voices of freedom 
from reaching America. 

For example, the Daily Express of 
London says editorially day after day: 

There can be no doubt at ail about the 
the Socialists’ motive. They realize that 
Marshall aid may preserve their jerry-built 
structure of bad administration and crazy 
economics until the general election comes. 

In short, Britain will be spinning out for 
a few more months the thin web of illusion 
which the Socialists, in their moral coward- 
ice and conceit, have woven for her (January 
16, 1948). 

The Marshall plan should not form part of 
Britain's policy for recovery, because it scek3 
only to alleviate a symptom of distress. It 
cannot deal with the underlying cause (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948). 

To accept Marshall wid is to return to the 
bad days and bad ways of the loan ($3,750,- 
009,000). 

Ever since the collapse of the disastrous 
American loan policy the hope has been that 
the Government would not resort to further 


foreign assistance in order to overcome 
Britain's difficulties. 
One such fatal experience should have 


sufficed to convince all the Ministers that 
Britain must stand on her own two feet (Jan- 
uary 8, 1948). 

The dollars Britain borrowed contributed 
directly to the price-rise in America. Hence 
the disastrous balance-sheet. 

The dollars of the Marshall 
have a similar result. 

The first step along the path to sanity 
and recovery will be taken in the day that 
the British Government, by declining Mar- 
shall aid for our country, refrains from 
boosting prices in the United Siates (Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948). 


plan would 
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Recovery can begin today, if courage and 
character prevail among Britain’s leaders— 
and if common sense joins them round the 
council table (January 16, 1948). 

Britain has the resources at home and in 
her Empire. Given faith, vision, endurance, 
and toil these resources can be brought into 
use to restore the old fabric of national 
prosperity (January 8, 1948). 


You have just listened to the most real- 
istic and honest appraisal of the Mar- 
shall plan, not from Washington or New 
York but from England itself. It is un- 
necessary to remind this House that the 
national circulation of the Daily Express 
is 3,789,278 daily. Above all, its readers 
have voted 4 to 1 approving these edi- 
torials and rejecting in toto the Marshall 
plan. This 4-to-1 opposition in England 
shows that the British appreciate the 
evil consequences of the Marshall plan 
to America herself. 

We now present play by play the true 
drama of the manipulations of the Amer- 
ican Government, or how the British 
Socialists run American foreign policy: 

ACT I 


End of 1946: The British Socialist 
Cabinet has nearly exhausted the $3,- 
750,000,000 American loan. England 
swings much further to the left while the 
forces of British freedom bitterly expose 
the use of American funds to advance 
socialism and defeat liberty. 

ACT II 


January 1947: Mr. Morgenthau having 
promised the British at Quebec $6,500,- 
000,000 without strings for so-called re- 
covery, if they would sign the deindustri- 
alization Morgenthau plan for Germany 
(as we now know from Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
memoirs), Mr. Bevin presses Mr. Mar- 
shall to make good this promise. The 
British are put off. 

ACT Ill 

February 1947: The British socialists 
retaliate. They suddenly announce the 
withdrawal of British troops from 
Greece, leaving the whole Near East out- 
fianked. Communist Moscow watches 
gleefully. 

ACT Iv 

March 12, 1947: Mr. Truman jumps in- 
to the frying pan proposing to stop com- 
munism from going into Greece and Tur- 
key or from advancing in any other place 
on the globe. Cost of operations in 
Greece and Turkey estimated at $2,000,- 
000.000 by 1949. The over-all unlim- 
ited. 

ACT V 

April 1947: Mr. Bevin keeps needling 
Mr. Marshall for the new American loan 
without which Socialism in England is 
doomed. ‘the United States State De- 
partment is depressed because it knows 
that the Congress, having been forced to 
pay up for the so-called Truman doctrine, 
will refuse to vote new billions to save 
the London planners from the inevitable 
failure of their planned economy. 

ACT VI 

May 30, 1947: Six days before Mr. Mar- 
shall speaks at Harvard, European news- 
papers tell their readers that once again 
America will come through with billions 
for a new European recovery program, 
It was the British Foreign Office that in- 


timated to these newspapers that the 
United States State Department had put 
out such “feelers” in London; also, that 
it would be easier to get these billions 
from the Congress if the initiative could 
come from Europe and not from the State 
Department. 
ACT VII 


June 5, 1947: Six days later Mr. Mar- 
shall bows to the ruthless pressure of the 
British Foreign Office now in the hands 
of skillful socialist manipulators. With- 
out previous consultation, Mr. Marshall 
announces at Harvard that America will 
help Europe if they would only get down 
to work and produce. 

ACT VIII 


June 6, 1947: The very next day the 
American people wake up startled to find 
what Europe had known for some time, 
that American foreign policy is made in 
Europe. 

Mr. Marshall had no plan, the Ameri- 
can people had none. 

A sales fraud of amazing proportions 
was under way. Even the name “The 
Marshall Plan” invented in Europe. 

ACT IX 


Mr. Marshall suddenly finds himself 
the hero of a wholly unexpected success. 
Again needled by Mr. Bevin, he goes on 
to tell the whole world that the United 
States will assist all of Europe, from the 
Urals to and including the British Isles. 

Europe is flabbergasted by the obvious 
inconsistency of the Marshall policy of 
helping Soviet Russia and ail her Com- 
munist satellites with American dollars 
as compared with Mr. Truman’s an- 
nounced policy of stopping communism 
by American dollars. 

ACT X 


June 29, 1947: Mr. Molotov says “No.” 


ACT XI 


July 3-September 22, 1947: After Mr. 
Molotov’s dramatic departure the Paris 
planners of 16 nations work out a tre- 
mendous expansion program of planned 
economy for western Europe, 1848-51. 

Under this European scheme, the 
American people are invited to foot the 
bill of $29,000,000,000 in gifts, loans, 
goods, and services from the American 
Continent. 

The Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Mr. William Clayton 
pleads with the Paris planners to come 
to their senses, which they do by asking 
America for $22,400,000,000 plus a hand- 
out of $3,000,000,000 of America’s gold 
from Fort Knox. 

ACT XII 


Fall of 1947: Unbiased surveys prove 
conclusively that the proposed European 
recovery program cannot work. There 
is neither manpower nor capital invest- 
ment available to meet the production 
targets. Also, the suggested time sched- 
ule is strictly impossible. And, finally, 
no world markets could possibly absorb 
these vastly expanded European exports. 

ACT XIII 


Fall of 1947: In Washington, the State 
Department, humiliated by the un- 
workability of the whole program decides 
to sell the Marshall plan to an unsuspect- 
ing American public as a “stop Russia” 
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measure. All the while the Europeans 
continue to make trade pacts with Red 
Moscow. 

ACT XIV 


Fall of 1947: In Moscow, the Kremlin 
decides that American financing of 
western Europe will enable the Mar- 
shall countries to help save Russia’s sag- 
ging economy. Under the Marshall plan 
the trade between Soviet Europe and 
western Europe is to be expanded to an 
unprecedented all-time high, indirectly 
financed by American billions. 

ACT XV 


Fall oi 1947: By skillful use of the 
Lenin technique of propaganda, osten- 
sibly opposing what they want most of 
all to see happen, the Soviet rulers begin 
a violent smear campaign against the 
Marshall plan. They say “No” because 
they mean “Yes.” The Kremlin sees 
tha. the anti-Russia feeling in America 
will indirectly pay off by furnishing the 
Soviets a $15,500,000,000 trade from 
western Europe during the next 4 years. 

Goaded by the propaganda flood of a 
naive State Department, private opinion 
in America is taken in by the Soviet de- 
ception technique. Leading Republicans 
fall into the trap. 

ACT XVI 


Fall of 1947: Feeling that Great Brit- 
ain is getting the lion’s share, France and 
Italy demand that they be given a stop- 
gap aid from America. Mr. Truman 
calls the Congress into special session. 
The interim-aid gift is pressed through 
the Congress. 

ACT XVII 


Fall of 1947: Over congressional pro- 
test, Mr. Marshall continues to dismantle 
German factories. In spite of the ob- 
vious fact that European recovery can- 
not possibly succeed without a strong 
and healthy German peace production, 
the State Department is still operating 
a double-track German policy, full of 
contradictions. 

ACT XVIII 


January 1948: The unworkable Social- 
ist European recovery program of Paris 
is forced on the Congress. Political 
manipulations cut out the $17,000,000,000 
figure. A $6,800,000,000 figure, arrived 
at by pure guess work, is foisted upon 
the Congress as an all-or-nothing de- 
mand. 

ACT XIX 

January 1948: The United States Gov- 
ernment suddenly withdraws from buy- 
ing in the American commodity mar- 
kets. Prices drop. However, with prices 
subsidized, the farmers do not ship their 
grain or cattle to markets. They know 
that the alarming Government reports 
are utterly fictitious. 

By dropping out of the commodity 
market, the administration aims at 
gaining a double political purpose; first, 
to frighten the Congressmen from agri- 
cultural districts into voting for the 
European recovery program; and second, 
to make the hard-pressed American 
families believe that prices are coming 
down, so they will not discover soon 
enough that the billions to State-con- 
trolled European recovery program must 











lead to an even more treacherous infla- 
tion than we already have. 
ACT XX 


January 1948: The Truman adminis- 
tration decides for the time being to side- 
step the insistent European clamor for 
the $3,000,000,000 gold from the United 
States Treasury for stabilization of Euro- 
pean currencies, That fight is scheduled 
for a later date. The State Department 
wants to conquer the Congress by piece- 
meal methods. ‘Today a crisis; tomor- 
row acrisis. Always more billions of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

ACT XXI 

February 1948: The Habana Confer- 
ence of the International Trade Organi- 
zation reveals that the Europeans do not 
intend to work together as promised in 
Paris. On the contrary, they hope to 
build economic blocs and protective na- 
tionalist tariffs throughout all of western 
Europe. Led by the British Socialists, 
all European governments prove to be 
more interested in their own political 
power than in a truly European recov- 

ry. 
" ACT XXII 

February 1948: The Congress grows 
restless and suspicious at the mount- 
ing, unmistakable evidence of the mul- 
tiple political fraud, at home and abroad, 
in connection with the Socialist Euro- 
pean recovery program. 

ACT XXIII 


March 2, 1948: The international food 
experts of the United Nations disprove 
and reject the grain figures advanced 
by the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Clinton Anderson. The 
world commodity markets are left in 
chaos; inflation goes on. 

ACT XXIV 


March 5, 1948: The millions of Amer- 
ican families regretfully discover that in 
spite of the so-called drop in future com- 
modity prices their grocery bills are going 
up andup. Americans realize that their 
families, in a month or two, will face eco- 
nomic catastrophe from uninterrupted 
inflation caused by the Government 
itself. 

ACT XXV 

March 1948: Both Houses of Congress 
are placed under intolerable political 
pressure to pass the foredoomed Euro- 
pean recovery program, 

At the same time the State Depart- 
ment planners are themselves growing 
restless and anxious at the increasing 
resistance in the House of Representa- 
tives against selling America down the 
river of state socialism at home and 
abroad. 

At last the American people, acting 
upon what little information they can 
get, inspired by their fundamental in- 
stincts of freedom and righteousness, 
send waves of protests on to the stage. 
The fraud is exposed; the actors are put 
to flight. 

The next act of this drama is up to 
the Congress. Let every Member of this 
Hcuse go to the people for wisdom. 

Let me tell you that in my district 
where the New York Herald Tribune and 
the New York Times are widely read, the 
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people are writing me letters, eight to one, 
against the Marshall plan. They want 
to give relief to the suffering, through 
private agencies, if possible. They want 
free commerce and trade encouraged and 
protected, but not socialized and con- 
trolled by Government. In line with this 
they approve the new plan for European 
recovery which I proposed to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Either we believe in the American con- 
cept of freedom, by which we have led 
the world for generations. And out of 
which there has come food, shelter, and 
comfort as never before seen in the world. 

Or we deny our faith. We give up our 
leadership. We fall in line with a so- 
cialist world scheme of planned economy 
and lost liberties. In the end, we our- 
selves get swallowed up by the pagan 
statism which now has blacked out huge 
areas of this world. 

I implore my colleagues to act in con- 
formity with their faith in freedom. Let 
us go out to the American people and find 
courage anew to confess our faith before 
the whole world that we Americans be- 
lieve that free men and women every- 
where can rebuild the world much better 
than the scheming bureaucrats of a pa- 
gan state socialism. 

The Marshall plan helps to imprison 
the creative genius of freedom. We must 
defeat it. Let the Congress enact a re- 
covery program that liberates the world. 
Then world recovery will not be slow in 
coming. 





The President’s Civil Rights Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD an editorial from 
the Courier-Chronicle, of Humboldt, 
Tenn., which comments sanely and 
forcefully on the President’s recent so- 
called civil-rights message. This edito- 
rial but emphasizes the southern view- 
point as to certain parts of the so-called 
civil-rights message which was based on 
the hate, malice, and ill will of the Civil 
Rights Committee whose report on civil 
rights is a mendacious monstrosity. 

The people of the South know some- 
thing about their own problems and, as 
is pointed out in this editorial, both white 
and colored know the latent evils that 
exist in such legislation as the report 
proposes. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, 
as follows: 

NEGRO EDITOR TALKS PLAINLY TO HIS PEOPLE 

President Truman and his Committee on 
Social Problems have done more recently to 
fan race hatreds than any one other thing 
in the last 50 years. 
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The white people and the Negroes have 
lived more peacefully in Tennessee in late 
years than ever before since the reconstruc- 
tion days, with the colored folks growing 
more prosperous than they have ever been 
before. New homes and rebuilt and repaired 
homes are to be seen in every Negro settle- 
ment everywhere in this part of the South, 
and the white people have noted this pros- 
perity and the efforts of the colored people 
to better living conditions and have compli- 
mented them on their efforts and on their 
savings. 

Now, the President of the United States, 
following the report of a hand-picked com- 
mittee, which has shown as little judgment 
as he has, is making demands for a speedy 
hop, skip, and jump forward for colored 
people—a speed that can mean a retardation 
instead of advancement for the people it is 
supposed to help. 

After the Civil War, the South was pros- 
trate—as poor as the war-torn parts of Eu- 
rope and other war-damaged continents; had 
millions of utterly destitute ex-slaves thrown 
into its lap to provide for and to start on the 
way to an independent life. And it was re- 
markable how well these poverty-ridden 
southerners responded and the progress they 
made. 

When the Confederate veterans got home 
from war, leaving hundreds of thousands of 
their brothers in arms buried on battle 
grounds, they found their homes, farms, fac- 
tories, railroads, schools and, many times, 
their churches in ashes or ruins; their slaves 
freed and without any compensation; their 
money voided, their savings in material 
things wasted, their livestock, horses, mules, 
cows, sheep, hogs, and even their poultry 
gone. Their only hope of rebuilding was to 
labor day and night, though nearly every 
other man was a war cripple, and many were 
in a low state of health. 

The first thing was to make livable their 
old homes, or to replace them with new ones. 
Fortunately most of the Negro homes yet 
stood, and their garden spots were ready to 
produce. 

As soon as homes were in shape for use, old 
schoolhouses were repaired as best they 
could be, without money or materials, teach- 
ers were selected—not hired—for most of 
them got only what pittance they could from 
tuition-paying pupils. Churches were cleaned 
up and the old preachers went back to 
their work regardless of money. They knew 
their folks would do the best they could for 
them, and they did. 

The first year after the surrender, scanty 
crops were planted, because of lack of seed 
and horsepower. Much work was done by 
hand, necessarily. And crops the first year 
were small, though the need was great. 

Most of the ex-slaves did the best they 
could, depending on their late masters for 
aid. Some few were enticed away by carpet- 
baggers, who were here to foment all the 
trouble they could. They were a swarm of 
vultures at best. Freedmen’s Bureaus were 
set up by the reconstruction rulers of our 
country. And they added no littie to the 
troubles of the white people, without any 
sensible efforts to aid the Negroes. The whole 
reconstruction scheme was a disgrace to the 
United States. Waving “the bloody shirt’’ was 
a full-time job in the United States Con- 
gress. 

Instead of helping the South, the Federal 
Government hurt the late Confederate States 
in many ways. Neither our National Govern- 
ment nor any European government extended 
even a friendly hand to the Southern peo- 
ple. Instead, tariff laws, which admitted 
foreign farm produce free, put a high duty on 
manufactured products, and the poverty- 
stunned South, having no manufacturing 
plants of any account, had to pay robber 
prices for such things as our people could 
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find a way to buy. Women and children 
worked in the fields from sun-up to sun- 
down to produce cotton and other products of 
field and forest, earning often less than 25 
cents per day. The writer himself, born less 
than a half-dozen years after the surrender, 
had in the early eighties to work 10 to 14 
hours, worming tobacco or hoeing cotton for 
25 cents a day. And he was glad to get the 
job, just to earn something between school 
terms. 

The best friends the Negroes ever had for 
the first quarter of a century after the close 
of the civil war, were their old masters and 
mistresses. 

I have seen my mother divide her wardrobe 
with the colored women who had belonged to 
her mother and her aunt—garments she 
nerself needed badly enough, to dress them 
up so they could go to church. 

I will never forget one cold, frosty morn- 
ing back in the late seventies, two of grand- 
mother’s ex-slaves, Allen and Mitchell, came 
to our home, grandmother being there at 
the time, and when she came out, they 
showed her their nearly bare feet and said, 
“Look, Mistress, our foots are on de ground 
and its mighty cold.” Grandmother told the 
men to go in the kitchen and had the cook 
to give them some food, and after she was 
dressed for a trip up town, she told Allen 
and Mitchell to follow her and she went to 
the general store and bought them strong 
shoes, underwear, and heavy coats, suitable 
for winter wear. Mother gave the boys some 
side meat, flour, and some coffee, and they 
went away happy. They had farm produce, 
but cash-money jobs being scarce, they 
could not get clothing and flour and coffee. 

This country never needed a Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the old ex-Confederate soldiers were 
all the bureau a worth-while Negro needed. 
Many men for years after the war would 
rather have slapped a buzz saw than to harm 
old family Negroes of the community, or 
even those of nearby places. 

You have heard, “Kick my dog and you 
kick me.” Well, men of the Old South 
would fight in a real rough way if one should 
impose on their family Negroes. No; they 
did not need alien hirelings to protect them. 
They lacked things, but the white people 
did too. 

Mr. Truman and his advisers better read 
an editorial from the Negro paper Ebony, 
which was copied in the March number of 
Readers’ Digest. It tells of the racial prob- 
lem pretty much as it is. This writer says 
Negroes who carry a chip on their shoulders 
all the time are “racists no less than Hitler 
or Bilbo. For race hatred does not know 
color lines. It infests Negroes as well as 
whites.” And then he goes on to say, “Cer- 
tainly the Negro’s lot in America is not 
always a happy one * * * But with all 
that, is it so terrible to be a Negro in the 
United States? Certainly not. American 
Negroes live a more prosperous, more en- 
joyable, more creative life than at least 90 
percent of the world’s population. In Italy, 
China, Palestine, Greece, South Africa, India, 
in innumerable impoverished nations, there 
are millions who would gladly change places 
with the American Negro. Around the globe 
there are countless persons who are fighting 
and dying to win a measure of the American 
Negroes’ living standards, his civil right, his 
every day enjoyment of life.” 

The editorial quoted is entitied, “Time To 
Count Our Blessings.” 

Politicians are merely throwing rocks un- 
der the trolley, hoping to profit by arousing 
trouble in the South and everywhere in 
America. They want to swing the electoral 
vote in some doubtful States and they care 
nothing about the harm they may do a race 
that has enough troubles without them 
stirring up the fire. 


Did You Happen To See Senator 
Alexander Wiley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Times-Herald of March 22, 
1948, an article by John White entitled 
“Did You Happen To See.” It is, among 
other things, a partial review of the re- 
cent book, Laughing With Congress, 
written by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Witey], and it inciden- 
tally says a few factual things about the 
Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 22, 1948] 


DID YOU HAPPEN TO SEE SENATOR ALEXANDER 
WILEY? 

People are always laughing at Congress. 
Will Rogers called it The Capitol Comedy 
Company of Washington, D. C. People also 
mock at, despise, ridicule, and deplore Con- 
gress. 

“If you have a feeble-minded citizen in 
your community,” a newspaper recently edi- 
torialized, “put him in the proper institu- 
tion and cheerfully pay taxes for his support. 
Don’t dodge the issue by sending him to 
Congress.” 

A teacher asked a pupil to give examples 
of uses of pro and con. “Progress and Con- 
gress,” was the reply. 

Said a Senator, John Sharpe Williams, 
Democrat, of Mississippi: “I’d rather be a 
dog and bay at the moon than remain in 
Congress.” 

Whereupon an unidentified admirer replied 
that the honorable Senator could be a dog 
and bay at the moon and also remain in 
Congress with a good chance of reelection. 

People always have laughed at, mocked, 
despised, ridiculed, and deplored Congress. 

“A more weak, bigoted, persecuted, and 
intolerant set of instruments of malice and 
every hateful passion were never assembled 
in a legislative capacity in any age of any 
land,” said a patriot in 1837. (That was 
when men like Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster were Senators.) 

Said the humorist.Artemus Ward in 1865: 
“Congress, you won’t do. Go home, ye miz- 
zerable devils, go home!” 

But Congress somehow endures. Somehow 
its passes our laws, runs our country, stum- 
bles along. 

Gashed by criticism, battered by advice, 
squashed by pressure groups, threatened, 
cajoled, reasoned with, lied to, promised, 
deafened and bored, bored, bored by friends 
and constituents, it slogs along. 

The greatest show on earth. 

Senator WiLEy, big-armed ALEC who used 
to earn 15 cents an hour in the back-breaking 
sawmills of Wisconsin, 11 hours a day, 6 days 
@ week, has written a book, Laughing With 
Congress. It is in the book stores now. It 
gives a very fair picture of this peculiar thing 
called Congress and a very good reason why 
we should—maybe—laugh with the old thing 
instead of at it all the time. 

Congressmen, too, have been known to 
laugh—in Congress—at Congress. 
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ALEc WitEy is a good man to write such a 
book. On the Hill he ig noted for his merrj- 
ment and his jovial soothing of ruffied feel- 
ing and the deep reverence for law and coun- 
try without which merriment and quick wit 
are but tinkling cymbals. 

And he works hard. As chairman of the 
important Judiciary Committee, which han- 
dies a third of all Senate legislation, he per- 
sonally reported out 205 bills last session, 
more than any other man in House or Senate. 

He is very religious, hates “synthetic think- 
ing” such as Henry Wallace’s cockeyed ideas 
and often in these days of atom bombs, cold 
war, and so on he agrees with Abe Lincoln: 
“I laugh because I must not cry. That is 
all. That is all.” 

JOHN WHITE. 





The Race Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Professor Analyzes Race Issue,” 
by Philip J. Allen, published in the Wash- 
ington Post for March 21, 1948. This 
article is one of the most intelligent and 
unanswerable presentations of the sub- 
ject that I have seen. 

There being no objection, the ar- 
ticle was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ProFessOR ANALYZES RACE ISSUE 


(By Philip J. Allen, professor, department 
of sociology, Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, 
Va.) 

There is no nation or tribe in the world 
that does not consider itself superior and 
others inferior. This characteristic is called 
ethnocentrism or tribal egotism. 

The ancient Greeks characterized many of 
the non-Greek peoples as barbarians. In 
more recent times, efforts have been made to 
divide mankind into Aryans and non-Aryans, 

Many white Americans consider the Negro 
inferior. They say he is dirty, and immoral, 
and can’t be trusted. But after all, they say, 
what can one expect; he has the mind of a 
child. 

Let us review a bit of history. 

From the time Negro slaves were first 
brought into this country in 1619, there be- 
gan to develop two distinct cultures in Amer- 
ica, a slave culture and a free one. Negroes 
were stripped of their native culture and 
forced into a vegetative life, for their ele- 
mental needs were met by their master. So 
they tended to develop a carefree disposition. 

Their intelligence was usually assessed as 
no higher than a child's. If one tried to 
meet the master on his own level, by exercis- 
ing the intelligence of an adult, he might be 
flogged for impudence. In time the Negro 
learned that to act like a child and lie like 
a child would sometimes save him a whipping. 
So he learned the fine art of lying which 
became a part of the slave culture. 

Moreover, he became curious about many 
things his master seemed to covet, such as 
fine clothing and jewelry. Like a child who 
is curious about the possessions of adults, he 
began stealing some of these things; and 
that habit became a part of the slave culture. 
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Some people claim that immortality and 
looseness of family bonds are characteristic 
of many American Negroes. Yet, the Da- 
homey tribe in Africa, which is found at the 
center of the old slave-trade region, has 
a high degree of family unity and family 


stability. Why isn’t the American Negro 


family equally stable? 

Consider that in slavery days American 
Negroes were bred like cattle. Fine young 
males were moved from plantation to plan- 
tation for breeding purposes. Then, too, on 
the plantation itself, often several adult 
males and females were crammed into a 
single shack. In addition, female Negro 
servants often served as concubines to the 
master and his sons. The few Negroes who 
came in direct contact with the white man’s 
culture, therefore, often absorbed the worst 
features of that culture. 

On those plantations where slaves were 
encouraged to marry, the man was usually 
only an occasional visitor to his wife and 
children. Since he might be sold any day, 
he did not develop strong bonds toward his 
children, let alone a sense of family respon- 
sibility. 

The chief reason for the persistence of all 
these traits, it seems, is that at emancipa- 
tion time the two major American cultures, 
the free white culture and the Negro slave 
culture, continued moving each in its own 
direction. 


CENSUS PROVES ERROR 


There seems to be a widespread miscon- 
ception that “if Negroes do not quit increas- 
ing, they'll soon overrun the whites in Amer- 
ica.” It is a fact that the proportion of 
Negroes in our population has been con- 
stantly decreasing since the Nation was 
founded. 

Every census report, from the very first 
in 1790 to 1930, except two (1810 and 1880), 
shows a lower proportion of Negroes. Thus, 
while Negroes made up 19.3 percent of our 
population in 1790, they dropped to 9.7 per- 
cent by 1930. Moreover, the Negro family is 
smaller than the white family in every class 
studied—professional, business, skilled labor, 
and unskilled labor. 

Negro infants still die at a higher rate 
than white infants, as do Negro adults com- 
pared with white adults. The expectation of 
life at birth, in the decade 1930-39, was 60.6 
years for white males and 50.1 years for non- 
white males. White females had a life ex- 
pectancy of 64.5 years, against 52.6 years for 
nonwhite females. 

There is an important phenomenon to 
consider in this connection. While for every 
100 females in the white population there 
are about 100 males, there are only 95 males 
for every 100 females in the total Negro 
population. In cities like New York, we find 
only 62.1 Negro males for every 100 Negro 
females in the 20-29-year-age group, where 
it makes the biggest difference as far as sex 
standards are concerned. This means that 
about three-eighths of the Negro girls there 
are not able to find husbands. 

How about Negro intelligence? Is it true 
that Negroes are intellectually inferior to 
whites? Well, it is true that Negroes have 
made a poorer showing on some intelligence 
tests, but the difference in scores is believed 
to be chiefly due to a difference in oppor- 
tunity to learn. 

Dr. Otto Klineberg, for example, found 
that the intelligence scores of southern 
Negro children who moved to New York City 
improved every year they attended New York 
City schools, for 4 or 5 years, when their 
test scores became as good as those of white 
children of comparable education and social 
background. 

Let it be simply said that there are no 
tests that can measure natural or inherited 
ability for the simple reason that there is 
considerable disagreement among the ex- 
perts on what is actually inherited. As far 


as we can judge from the evidence at hand, 
there is no scientific basis for belief in the 
superiority of one race over any other on 
earth. 

For a while, some individuals were delight- 
ed to learn that the average Negro tended 
to have a smaller brain than the average 
white. But when it was also learned that 
the average white male has a larger brain 
than the average white female, the whole 
subject was dropped. 


FOLKWAYS FLEXIBLE 


The evidence presented so far gives only a 
part of the picture. Without certain addi- 
tional facts, an understanding of the race 
problem is impossible, let alone its solution. 

In the realm of social reality, what people 
believe to be true often counts more than 
what is actually true. Let us digress for 
a moment into a bit of sociological jargon. 

Culture is made up of the beliefs, customs, 
and techniques of a people. The customs 
are divided into “folkways” and “mores.” 
“Folkways” are the conventional ways of 
acting, which do not carry a high emotional 
charge, such as eating peas with a fork. To 
violate any of these folkways might get one 
criticized mildly, or even ridiculed, but no- 
body would become violent when he saw an- 
other eating his peas with a knife. 

But the “mores” are different. They carry 
a high emotional charge. For example, if 
the Star-Spangled Banner is being played, 
the individual dare not remain seated. A 
man ordinarily dare not go up to his friend's 
wife in a crowd and kiss her, for he would 
be violating the family mores. A Negro 
woman and a white would not walk arm in 
arm in a southern city. The racial mores do 
not tolerate such behavior. 

Now, the folkways, since they do not carry 
a heavy emotional charge, can be changed 
quite easily. A new fad may change them 
overnight. Moreover, laws may be passed, 
eliminating some and introducing others. 
The populace will usually fall in line. But 
let an attempt be made to legislate within 
those areas involving the mores, especially if 
large numbers are compelled to change their 
mores, and there may be Lucifer to pay. 

The mores cannot always be explained 
rationally. For example, we eat beef, lamb 
and pork, but we do not eat dog, cat, and 
mouse. Why not? I do not believe anyone 
can explain, logically, why pork roast should 
be any better than dog stew. A dog is cleaner 
than a pig. 

There are some African peoples who will 
not eat chicken or eggs. Their delicacy is 
grasshoppers. You revolt at the thought of 
eating grasshoppers? They revolt at the 
thought of eating chicken and eggs. 


WORDS ARE “BUTTONS” 


The fact is that the food mores, like other 
mores, are woven into the inner fabric of our 
personality, the weaving having begun even 
before we were able to understand. They are 
heavily charged with emotion, and reason 
cannot touch them. No simple denunciation 
of them with the glib generality, “prejudice,” 
will dislodge them. 

A few years ago a scientist carried out an 
experiment in “conditioning.” He worked 
with the iris of the eye, whose relaxation and 
contraction are caused by the amount of light 
present, and ordinarily are beyond conscious 
control. 

Our friend flashed a light into a man’s eye 
and, at the same time, uttered the word, 
“Contract.” The iris contracted, not because 
of the word spoken but because of the light. 
Then he turned off the light and uttered the 
word, “Relax.” Again, the iris relaxed, not 
because he spoke the word but because he 
turned off the light. 

He repeated this process a number of times, 
and after a while he quit using the light. He 
only spoke the word, “Contract.” The iris 


contracted. 
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He went further. He asked his man to 
whisper the words to himself, and then sim- 
ply to think them. The iris contracted when 
he thought the word “Contract,” and it re- 
laxed when he thought the word, “Relax.” 

That experiment, I say, gives us a real in- 
sight into the nature of this thing we call 
prejudice. Bodily functions which ordinarily 
lie beyond conscious control get themselves 
hooked up to specific words, situations, and 
ideas, so that such words, situations, and 
ideas later act as buttons to release specific 
reactions. Consider what happens within 
the individual when such words and concepts 
as “race,” “Negro,” “white man,” “Jew,” 
“Catholic,” “Protestant,” get hooked up with 
the glands and neutral patterns which release 
the emotions of fear, anger and hatred. The 
release takes place pretty much beyond the 
direct control of the individual. 

In brief, the mores tend to be autonomous. 
They are not subject to immediate and direct 
rational control by the individual. 


4 GRADUAL PROCESS 


Now, if the mores are that independent of 
rational control, it is clearly a mistake for 
Congress to attempt to legislate in those areas 
where mores are immediately concerned. 
Suppose Congress should pass a law abolish- 
ing the prejudice against eating mice and 
grasshoppers. Such legislation in the area of 
the food mores would not make people take 
to eating mice and grasshoppers. If, more- 
over, a Federal police force tried to compel 
people to eat mice and grasshoppers, untold 
mental and physical illness might result. 
The mores, in brief, cannot be legislated out 
of existence. 

Is the situation hopeless then? Can't un- 
desirable mores be changed? Yes; they can 
be changed, but only slowly and by syste- 
matic effort in which all our major social in- 
stitutions cooperate—the family, the school, 
the church, the state, industry, radio, and 
the press. Eventually legislative action could 
be used effectively to gather up the strands 
of varying individual opinions and set them 
down in codified form. But legislation in 
areas concerning the more deeply ingrained 
mores should not be attempted until the 
populace has been adequately prepared. 

Any attempt to legislate racial mores is a 
blunder of the greatest magnitude. It is a 
sad commentary on American politics that so 
grave and delicate a human problem should 
have been turned into a political tool. 

Having said all this, I hasten to add that I 
do not desire to be classified with the “stand- 
patters,” who want everything in this coun- 
try to stay as it is. Certainly I believe there 
is something wrong in a society where little 
children are born with two strikes against 
them. And I am not singling out any par- 
ticular section of the country for special con- 
demnation, least of all the South. 

It is true that certain undesirable condi- 
tions may exist in some sections of the South. 
But it is also true that the better educated 
and more conscientious southern leaders have 
initiated action to bring about the necessary 
adjustments. 





The State of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
night, to millions of listening Americans, 
a very able and noted commentator and 
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good American citizen made a great con- 
tribution to peace in our times. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THE STATE OF THE NATION 
(Broadcast by Walter Winchell) 


Mr. and Mrs. United States, good evening: 
As an ordinary citizen, I want to report to 
you tonight on the state of our Nation. I 
am in Washington, 250 miles nearer the news, 
to get you a report on the state of mind of 
the men at the helm, and the state of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. This is what I have 
learned: 

We will be strong militarily, but we will 
not be militant. We are not looking for a 
fight; we are looking for a way to avoid one. 
We will not lose honor, but we will not lose 
patience, either. 

We Americans hate the Russians so little 
that we are amazed that they apparently 
hate us so much. We are seeking under- 
standing, but the first and most important 
step is for both us and Russia to realize that 
there has been a very grave misunderstand- 
ing. 

In two short sentences, this is American 
foreign policy: We have closed the door of 
appeasement because we found that it 
opened the road to war, but because we are 
determined to stand on our own two feet 
and off our knees, it most certainly does not 
mean that we want to stand on anyone else’s 
toes. We want to be strong so we must be 
fair. If the appeasement policies of Byrnes 
and Stettinius were unfair to the heart and 
spirit of the American people, they were also 
unfair to Stalin. Our own Secretaries of 
State underestimated the character of the 
American people just as certainly as Cham- 
berlain underestimated the heart of the 
British. 

Mr. Stalin’s agents in America are sending 
him very erroneous information. Now the 
really great danger of war is that Stalin will 
make the same mistake that Hitler made. 
Washington believes that like Hitler, Marshal 
Stalin is being misled by his intelligence de- 
partment. Russian intelligence continually 
informs Stalin that the American people will 
not support an American Government which 
will accept war in defense of democratic prin- 
ciples. The plain truth is that the American 
people will repudiate any government which 
achieves armistice at their expense. That is 
why the United States Government yester- 
day, along with Great Britain and France, 
repudiated James Byrnes at Trieste as cer- 
tainly as Churchill repudiated Chamberlain 
-at Munich. 

We have a position, and we do not want 
Stalin to mistake it, because war is far too 
terrible to happen by mistake, and because 
Mr. Stalin is a first-clas: scholar and has a 
first-class mind he knows that a nation’s 
history speaks louder than any man’s words. 
Stalin could never misunderstand the Amer- 
ican people, if he could be in our Nation’s 
Capital tonight 
Because the spirit of Jefferson, Franklin, 
sin n, and Lee are here. 

I believe that if Thomas Jefferson could 
speak over this microphone tonight to Mar- 
shal Josef St 1 in the Kremlin, he cculd 
explain the American people, because Jeffer- 
son is the father of the soul of our Republic. 

This in general is what I believe Thomas 
Jefferson would say: 

Marshal Stalin, the American people be- 
lieve in political liberty, not only for them- 
selves but for all other people. In this 
twentieth century these principles have been 
twice attacked on a world-wide basis and 
twice the American people have accepted 
war in their defense. 

The American people fought with you 
for a Russian's right to his Russian home 

t Adolf Hitler because the Americans 


L 


believed the principle was even greater than 
that titanic death struggle. 

To that principle they are committed, 
Marshal Stalin, to their own dead and to 
the living nations of the world. Neither 
legally, logically, morally nor militarily can 
the Americans retreat from that position. 
Nor do they want to. Nor do they intend to. 
We are completely committed. 

When Hitler was attacking you, all of us 
announced the “four freedoms.” That was 
a definite, binding offer to all free men to 
rally to our cause. Because we were fighting 
for their freedom too. That offer was ac- 
cepted. Relying on it, many men of other 
lands laid down their lives for the freedom 
of our country and yours. By doing that, 
if for no other reason, we feel they earned 
freedom for their own. 

We, America and Russia, both won, Marshal 
Stalin, because in the scale of bitter battle 
the conscience of the world outweighed Hit- 
ler’s heaviest armor. In good conscience we 
fought a war together and in good conscience 
we can build a peace together. But if your 
heart does not tell you what is in our hearts, 
your map must tell you what you have put 
in our minds. 

Clearly, the lines of our national safety 
and the commitments of our national honor 
have reached the point where they exactly 
coincide. The line has been reached where 
we cannot yield on principle without sur- 
rendering our national defense. 

Marshal Stalin, we believe that it would 
be just as wrong for the Red army to march 
through Scandinavia as it was wrong for 
Hitler's armies to march through your 
Ukraine. Even from the purely military po- 
sition of our very unmilitary Nation we 
could not permit it. With Denmark goes 
Greenland and we are absolutely and finally 
pledged to the defense of the Western Hem- 
isphere. We have nochoice. We would con- 
sider it invasion if there were Russian air 
bases a short 3 hours from the Canadian 
coast and only 6 hours from Greenland 
to Boston 

The American President in a speech last 
week considered telling the five-power alli- 
ance that America would come to the as- 
sistance of Great Britain, France, and the 
low countries if they were attacked. 
Whether or not the President told them they 
know and you, Mr. Stalin, should know that 
we will. They are a part of our vital de- 
fense, and Scandinavia in the north and 
Italy in the south is part of the defense 
of the great alliance. 

That means the defense of all democratic 
countries is part of our own national de- 
fense. We could no more ignore an at- 
tack on them than we could ignore an 
attack on Maine, Oregon, or Florida. We, 
too, have learned the bitter lesson of Mu- 
nich. We knew that we can avoid no war 
by turning our heads like cowards if the 
lash is laid against the backs of the Nor- 
wegians, the Danes, and the Swedes, and 
we know that we shall find no peace in the 
rattle of any chains on the English or the 
French. That, Marshall Stalin, is more than 
one man’s opinion. That is the position 
of the American Government, and it is com- 
pletely backed by the conscience of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 

We want you to understand us and this 
is only a part of the greater and greater 
efforts we will make to understand you. 

You were brutally treated at Munich, and 
the magnificent Red Army was held up to 
scorn. That mistake could never again be 
made after Stalingrad, and it isn’t being 
made now. 

Your military strength is known and re- 
spected. We know that you have not only 
the Red army of 4,000,000 Russians, but that 
your satellite troops number at least 150 full 
divisions. Our General Staff has not forgot- 
ten the history-making non-stop by two 
Russian pilots in a Russian bomber in June 
1937 from Moscow to San Diego, later landing 
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in a field 6,662 miles in 62 hours and 2 
minutes. 

We know that your jets are the most mod- 
ern in the world. And over the North Pole 
Great Circle Route your bombers are only 
3,875 miles from Washington and New York. 

We both know the horror and the tragedy 
of any war. There is no longer such a thing 
as war between nations. It is a sweeping, 
common disaster for both their peoples. The 
first blockbusters which .fell on London 
killed an average of only seven persons. The 
atomic bomb which fell on Nagasaki killed 
178,000. That left more than a hole in the 
earth, Marshal Stalin, it left a hole in the 
heart of every civilized man. 

That is why we want you to help us define 
peace as a world policy. We do not want 
war to be at the mercy of an incident. We 
believe that honest men talk straight from 
the shoulder, and that only a fool talks about 
shooting from the hip. We are throwing 
around no lighted matches in a powder mag- 
azine, Marshal Stalin. We need, and we will 
seek, your help in preventing an internationa] 
inferno which could destroy us all. 

Once again, Marshal Stalin, this is more 
than the position of a private American citi- 
zen. I have the best of reasons for believ- 
ing it to be the policy of my country; because 
we have marked the line from which we can 
never go back does not mean that there is 
any limit to the distance we can both go 
forward—together. 

From the Straits of Catalina to the wafers 
of. Sandy Hook, our people want no war. 

From the waters of the Baltic to the Bering 
Sea, your people want no war. 

Marshal Stalin, we both claim to bc democ- 
racies, representing the people. 

By the will of the people, and the will of 
God, may we never have to fight each other. 

Our national experience has taught us that 
honor and dignity and integrity are the only 
foundations for peace. We believe, and we 
hope that you believe, all nations must find 
them together, or we will not find them at all. 

Even as America arms, as arm she certainly 
must, we have no intention of taking Russia 
by the throat. 

We are urging you, Marshal Stalin, to take 
our outstretched hand. 

Good night. 


The Capehart Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Tri-County Press, of 
Polo, Il. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Polo is deeply interested in the Capehart 
plan because its author, Senator Homer 
CaAPEHART, Of Indiana, is a graduate of Polo 
High School. Aside from that, our folks here 
will be interested in his plan because it is 
sound. In Marshall’s plan our aid would 
go from our Government to each of the 16 
governments over there, a condition our 
people do not like. When the funds get into 
the hands of the European governments, its 
control has been lost; there is no way of 
knowing whether it would be used wisely or 
whether it would be squandered. Britain 
spent a great portion of our first gift-loan for 
lipstick, moving pictures, and other things 








as nonessential. Would other governments 
do any better? 

Senator CAPEHART has come up with an 
alternative plan that is getting well-deserved 
attention. He advises to send all relief ship- 
ments to the governments, but there his 
plan ceases to be similar to that of Marshall. 
CaPpEeHART wants to have the RFC loan money 
direct to the businesses that need it. There 
would be a counterpart of our RFC in each 
of the 16 nations in Europe, each with Ameri- 
cans on the board. These European RFC’s 


would lend money to industry, business, gov- | 


ernment, and even to individuals as our own 
RFC has been doing since the days of Her- 
bert Hoover. 

To date our Government has spent $11,- 
000,000,000 for European relief and it hasn’t 
worked, not if conditions are as serious as 
they are reputed to be by Marshall plan 
propagandists. Sending $17,000,000,000 more 
over there under conditions that have existed 
the last 2 years is little more than folly. It 
would be “Operation rat hole,” as stated by 
Marshall himself in describing his plan if it 
were authorized and then failed. The task 
ought to be undertaken under a plan that 
has more of a chance to succeed than those 
that have been used in the past. 

Under the Capehart plan the European 
RFC’s would get their money, one-half from 
dollar investments in the United States, and 
one-half from our own dollars. Foreign in- 
vestments now amount to $13,000,000,000 in 
the United States. That would make a $26,- 
000,000,000 fund. Interest and principal pay- 
ments made by borrowers in each country 
would serve as a revolving fund and therefore 
could be used over and over. 

The Capehart plan injects some of the red 
blood of American free enterprise into the 
pale economic systems over there. It would 
give the borrowers a chance to operate free 
of interference from their own governments. 
It is a simple application of American prin- 
ciple to the recovery problem in Europe. It 
is so simple the wonder is that someone had 
not thought of it before. Under the Mar- 
shall plan we are the only ones asked to have 
confidence in the 16 nations. Under the 
Capehart plan each of those 16 nations is 
asked to have the same confidence in their 
own destiny that we do. The Capehart plan 
provides the separation from the State De- 
partment which Congress is asking. It is 
being included in Senator VANDENBERG’s re- 
port to the Senate, even though the hearings 
were completed before Senator CAPEHART an- 
nounced his plan at Peoria last week. It is 
being given study by those in the forefront 
of ERP discussions. 





Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include a 
telegram received from Rabbi Morton M. 
Berman, of Chicago. It is not necessary 
to comment upon this message. The 
United States took a position with ref- 
erence to Palestine which was in line 
with the historic position of this country 
endorsed by both political parties. The 


repudiation of this position places in 
jeopardy the United Nations organiza- 
tion. If the United Nations is unable to 
bring about a successful peaceful solu-— 
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tion of the Palestine situation, the ques- 
tion arises as to what situation they are 
capable of solving. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., March 20, 1948. 
Hon. Ropert J. TWYMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Chicago and Illinois Zionist Emergency 
Council has authorized me, its chairman, to 
address the following petition to you: 

“The abandonment by the United Nations 
of its support of the UN resolution to par- 
tition Palestine into indepependent Jewish 
and Arab states is a tragic betrayal not only 
of the Jewish people, but of America’s honor 
and integrity. It is a death blow struck at 
the United Nations and the hope it offers 
for the world’s peace. Rejection by the 
United States of the General Assembly’s par- 
tition resolution, adoption of which it helped 
to achieve, renders President Truman's re- 
cent declaration of our country’s willingness 
to defend democracy, justice, and freedom for 
all people a disgraceful, hypocritical ges- 
ture. Congress must act to repudiate Tru- 
man, Austin, and the State Department's re- 
treat from partition, and their attempted 
substitution of a UN trusteeship of Palestine. 
Their action is in defiance of the over- 
whelming will of the American people. 
Neither Jews nor Arabs will accept trustee- 
ship, and it will require enforcement by an 
international police force against both the 
will of Arabs and Jews. Partition would have 
meant at least an active cooperation of the 
Jews in defense of the UN decision. We 
urge the immediate adoption by Congress of 
a concurrent resolution reaffirming Ameri- 
ca’s 30-year-old policy on Palestine. We 
further request that this concurrent reso- 
lution declare it to be America’s intention 
to support UN General Assembly’s resolution 
on partition, and that it affirmatively modify 
the arms embargo to Palestine in order to 
make possible Jewish defense against a now 
almost certain blood bath which must follow 
from the threatened imposition of trustee- 
ship.” 

CHICAGO ZIONIST EMERGENCY COUNCIL, 
ILLINOIS ZIONIST EMERGENCY COUNCIL, 
RaBBI MorTON M. BERMaNn, Chairman. 





Oleomargarine Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. (EDWARD) A. MITCHELL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a copy of the Gallup poll as it 
appeared in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal of March 13. This poll shows 
that 69 percent of the American pub- 
lic want the taxes on oleomargarine 
repealed: 


AMERICA SPEAKS—SIXTY-NINE PERCENT WANT 
OLEO TAXES ENDED—FARMERS SPLIT, BUT 
OTHER Groups Favor REMOVAL 


(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., March 12.—Removal of 
the special Federal taxes and license fees on 
margarine is favored by a large majority of 
American consumers. 

A number of bills designed to remove some 
or all of these levies and licenses have been 
introduced in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. This past week the House Agri- 
culture Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on the House proposals, 
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An up-to-the-minute American Institute 
of Public Opinion survey of adults through- 
out the country shows that farmers are about 
evenly divided in their opinion on margarine 
taxes. All other groups, on the other hand, 
including manual workers, are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of repealing the Federal levies. 

The national cross-section was asked: 

“There are now certain taxes and fees 
which dealers who handle margarine have 
to pay which they do not have to pay on 
butter. A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress to do away with these taxes and fees 
on margarine. Do you favor or oppose this 
bill?” 


MOST SENTIMENT IN WEST 
The national results: 








ee is 9 | 12 
W bite collar 5 
aber aan 7 24 
Manual workers...............- 7 10 15 

By education: } 
College. -.._... 
High school. -_-_._.. 72 13 15 
Grammar school... 66 16 18 

By sex: 

NS eateries ea deca 67 18 ] 
Women_-______. PSOE A AR, | 7 ll | 17 

By geographical! sections: 

New England and 


10 





nn a oe 74 11 | ] 
East and West Central_......._- | 64 20-1 16 
Ni is -| 68 10 22 
West 


oeeccece 75 18 ‘ 
58 22 20 


People using only margarine....| 84 ei] 9 
People using beth. ............- | 71 ] i 


Respondents favoring repeal gave as their 
reasons: Margarine prices would be lower, 
no food should be taxed, all discriminatory 
taxes should be repealed. Those opposing 
said: Taxes needed to protect dairy indus- 
try, for protection from inferior foods, needed 
to prevent eating places from substituting 
margarine for butter. 


SOME LAWS QUITE OLD 


The House committee has before it 18 bills 
on this controversial issue. Some of the laws 
on the statute books date back to 1899, the 
current licenses ranging from $600 a year on 
margarine manufacturers, to $48 on retailers 
of colored margarine. There also is a Fed- 
eral 10-cent-a-pound retail tax on colored 
margarine and a quarter of a cent tax on a 
pound of the uncolored variety. 





Minnesota Synthetic Rubber Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
an article which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune of March 18, 
1948, reporting the valuable contribution 
of Dr. I. M. Kolthoff, Aurom I. Medalia, 
and Wesley J. Dale in the synthetic- 
rubber field while they were attached to 
the staff of the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Kolthoff has an international repu- 
tation in the field of analytic chemistry 
and his work on this process is of the 
greatest benefit to our Nation and to our 
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national defense. This is another ex- 
ample of a great:contribution being made 
by the universities of America. 


“UO” SYNTHETIC Tops RUBBER—SCIENTIST 
Bares TESTS—“MINNESOTA RECIPE” WORK 
STARTED IN 1943 


(By Victor Cohn) 


A synthetic rubber hailed as “even bet- 
ter” than the natural product has been de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota. 

A “Minnesota recipe” and method of mak- 
ing the synthetic—called ‘“‘cumene”—were 
described Wednesday by Dr. I. M. Kolthoff, 
university analytical chemistry chief. 

The recipe has been tested and modified 
in industrial laboratories and tried in pilot 
plants. 

TIRES WEAR BETTER 

Tire tests, Dr. Kolthoff said, have proved 
that the synthetic wears better than either 
natural rubber or any previous synthetic. 

The university work was done under Fed- 
eral contract. Until now details have been 
secret. 

Kolthoff, assisted by Dr. Edward J. Meehan 
and other university chemists, began rub- 
ber research in 1943. Loss of natural rub- 
ber supplies from the Pacific made their 
work “most urgent.” 

American and Gesman synthetic rubber 
then were essentially the same. 
The American’ synthetic 
GRS—Government recipe styrene. 

man was buna-S. 

Ingredients were approximatley 175 per- 
cent butadiene—which can be made either 
from petroleum or alcohol—and 25 percent 
, a derivative of benzene. 


was Called 
The Ger- 


styrene 
IMPROVES RECIPE 

In 1944 Wesley J. Dale, then a Minnesota 
graduate student, developed an improved 
recipe, permitting production of rubber at 
freezing temperature, instead of the usual 
122° F. 

This meant better quality, because of 
quicker polymerization (chemical transfor- 
mation of the ingredients) and more uni- 
form rubber molecules (chemical building 
blocks). 

But cumene was still to come. 

Immediately after VE-day, in May 1945, 
American scientists, including Kolthoff, 
scoured Germany for facts on German syn- 
thetic-rubber progress. 

Kolthoff discovered the Germans had de- 
veloped on a laboratory scale a “redox’”’ sys- 
tem for speeding up the rubber-making proc- 
ess. (“Redox” refers to the chemical proc- 
esses Of oxidation and reduction.) 

Back in Minneapolis, Kolthoff and his col- 
leagues combined an improved recipe, the 
low-temperature production, the German re- 
dox system, and a new and more successful 
catalyst—an agent that gets a chemical proc- 
ess going—to produce the new cumene syn- 
thetic. 

The polymerization, or transformation, 
takes place when the mixture is rotated or 
stirred 

At first the chemists rotated small bottles 
* mixture in a constant-temperature 
tank made from an old bathtub. Since, said 
Kolthoff, “this kind of rotator, devised by 
Dr. Meehan, has been widely copied in in- 
dustrial plants.” 

In polymerization, the mixture becomes a 
milky latex, much like the stuff that comes 
out of natural-rubber trees. The chemist 
adds an acid, and the latex coagulates into 
a rubbery mass. 

The university work involved long months 
of tedious experiments. 

“We tried some 50 recipes,” said Kolthoff. 
“But it was not exactly trial and error. 

“It was more like using chemical horse 
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sense.” 
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uch of the credit, he said, should go to 
f his assistants, Aurom I. Medalia, grad- 
student from Boston. 
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The United Nations and Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent proposal of Warren Austin, chief 
United States delegate to the United 
Nations at the direction of President 
Truman, to scuttle the United Nations 
partition plan shocked the Nation. It 
represents a surrender to the threat of 
force. The League of Nations fell in a 
similar manner. The threat to the 
United Nations is so well discussed in an 
article which appeared in the American 
Jewish World of March 5, 1948, that Iin- 
clude it under leave to extend my re- 
marks. The author of this article, Rabbi 
Aronson, is a Keen student of interna- 
tional affairs and one of the outstanding 
intellectual and spiritual leaders in my 
community. 


A FINAL PLEA TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN: “SAVE 
UN”—OPEN LETTER URGES UNITED STATES 
Back PARTITION DECISION 


(By Rabbi David Aronson) 


Dear MR. TRUMAN: On February 6 we took 
the liberty to call your attention to the fact 
that the zero hour was approaching, the zero 
hour in Palestine, the zero hour for the 
United Nations, the zero hour for construc- 
tive leadership by the United States, the zero 
hour for the honor of our Government over 
which you, Mr. President, are the official 
guardian. 

Since that time the situation gravely 
worsened. The statement which Wairen Aus- 
tin, chief United States delegate to the UN, 
presented to the UN Security Council on Feb- 
ruary 27, not only confused the UN but raised 
a very serious question in the mind of the 
average American regarding the trustworth- 
iness and the moral integrity of the present 
administration, of which you are the official 
head. 

People say, Why waste time in writing this 
or similar letters? Politics is politics, and 
that’s that. They say that there is no honor 
among politicians, and that a man loses his 
soul and his conscience when he attains 
high position. 

A PLEDGE OF HONOR 


Frankly, Mr. President, I still cannot take 
this cynical attitude toward our Government. 
I am a citizen still.naive enough to believe 
that a man’s a man for all that, and that even 
a President of the United States, confronted 
as he may be with overwhelming problems, 
will not quite become so hardened as to ig- 
nore his responsibility for a word given, a 
pledge made, and a project advanced on the 
strength of which others invested their 
lives—the kind of responsibility which, 
among ordinary citizens, is identified with a 
sense of honor and of personal integrity. I 
belong to the old die-hards in morality who 
believe that the standards of decency and 
honesty are the same for the high and the 
humble, except that the violation of such 
standards by those in high position results 
in more tragic and more extensive conse- 
quences. 

ZERO HOUR IS HERE 


Because I believe these things, I am mak- 
ing this final appeal to you, Mr. Truman. It 
is final because the zero hour has approached. 
I appeal to Mr. Truman, the man, who has 
the power of a President of the United States. 
I appeal to your ordinary, human common 


sense and common decency. I do not ask 
you, as President of the United States, what 
are the new moral and economic factors in 
the Palestinian situation discovered since 
your political party pledged its support in the 
upbuilding of the Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine. But I do ask you, Mr. Truman, 
the man, what new moral forces were dis- 
covered in the situation since you made that 
pathetic and moving plea to the British Govy- 
ernment for the immediate admission of 
100,000 displaced Jews into Palestine? 

What new moral, economic, or even politi- 
cal factors came to light since the Anglo- 
American Commission on Palestine, which 
investigated all the problems of Palestine 
from every angle, made its unanimous recom- 
mendation supporting your humanitarian 
stand on behalf of the Jewish position in 
Palestine? 

What are the new factors? What are the 
new factors discovered since the United Na- 
tions Commission on Palestine, after a thor- 
ough and independent investigation, recom- 
mended the partition of Palestine? What 
are the new factors which would justify the 
new position taken by our representative at 
the United Nations Security Council—a posi- 
tion so radically different from the one taken 
by the United States a few months ago? 

I know that your career men in the State 
Department and the Oil Trust representatives 
give you all kinds of reports. But, frankly, 
Mr. Truman, do you believe that there is 
anything in their reports which was not 
known to and duly considered by the Anglo- 
American Commission and the United Na- 
tions Commission which recommended par- 
tition? Does the sophistry of Mr. Austin 
appeal to your common sense, aS a man, or 
to your common honesty? 


WHAT WILL UNITED STATES DO? 


Do you recall, Mr. Truman, that when you 
asked the second time for the admission of 
100,000 displaced Jews into Palestine, you 
even kindly suggested that the United States 
Government would share in the responsibil- . 
ity of transporting them there? Last week, 
Mr. Austin, your delegate to the UN, said 
that the United States Government would 
cooperate in preserving the peace in Pales- 
tine. Suppose those 100,000 for whom you 

leaded 2 years ago, and who are still dis- 
placed and homeless, try to enter Palestine 
as soon as the British leave after May 15, will 
the United States Government cooperate in 
preserving the peace by escorting the Jew- 
ish immigrants or by siding with the Arabs 
in repulsing their landing? 

How can you permit your representative to 
the UN to ignore so completely the realities 
of a situation of which you spoke so under- 
standingly and so feelingly time and time be- 
fore? Forget your career politicians for a 
moment, Mr. Truman, and your common 
sense will tell you that they are placing you 
and our Government in a morally and realis- 
tically impossible position. 

If the UN follows the logic and implied 
procrastinations of the United States’ new 
position, the Jewish community in Palestine, 
disarmed by your embargo on arms, will soon 
find itself exposed to the massacres organ- 
ized by Hitler's pal, the ex-Mufti, and to full 
military attacks by neighboring Arab states 
armed by British “special treaties.” The 
Jewish community in Palestine, with its back 
to the wall, fighting not for expansion or 
empire or exploitation but for its very ex- 
istence and for the only tiny land it pos- 
sesses in the world, will defend itself to the 
very last man if necessary. 


BEVIN MADE A MOCKERY 


Shall we conclude, therefore, that it was 
Mr. Bevin who was really the friend and pro- 
tector of the displaced Jews when he made 
a mockery of the President of the United 
States in refusing to honor your request and 
the unanimous report of the Anglo-American 
Commission? For had Mr. Bevin admitted 











those Jews—most of whom are women, old 
men, and children—they would now be in 
ortal danger in Palestine, made defenseless 

y your embargo on arms to Jews and by Mr, 
Austin’s new position taken in your name. 
Is that what you really want, Mr. Truman? 

I still cannot believe it. I cannot believe 

that the office of President has completely 
destroyed all the common sense and decency 
and fairness of Truman, the man. Hence 
this plea. Let Truman, the man, tell the 
president of the United States that neither 
the security of America nor the peace of the 
world will ever be attained by the betrayal 
of trust, the breach of promises, and the sac- 
rificing of a bleeding, broken, and helpless 
people. 
The zero hour is here, Mr. Truman. Save 
the greatest factor for security that Amer- 
ica—or the world—has today. Save the UN 
by giving force to its decisions. Remove the 
embargo on arms for all those who stand 
ready to back the decision of the UN. Let 
the United States Government cooperate 
fully with the UN in implementing its 
decisions. 

The little politicians in the State Depart- 
ment have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing in the two bloody world wars. But 
you, Mr, Truman, can rise above them. It is 
late, very late, but not too late. There is 
still a chance for you not only to keep faith 
with Israel but to keep faith with your better 
self, and to lay a strong and lasting founda- 
tion for the ultimate security of America and 
the peace of the world. 





New Life for Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. A. M. Piper, editor of the Council 
Buffs Nonpareil: 


NEW LIFE FOR OLD 


During Lent our thoughts turn toward God 
more often than at other times of the year. 
We experience a sense of peace even when 
the world around us is in turmoil. 

Our minds and hearts are cleansed. We are 
more inclined to do the things we ought to do 
and abstain from the things we ought not 
to do. 

Lent is quite different from the Christmas 
season, but in some respects it is much the 
same. 

The supreme claim of Christ and his gospel 
is new life for old. The importance of Jesus 
to us today is in his power to change and 
transform our lives and personalities through 
his grace. 

Being a Christian means more than at- 
tending church and complying with certain 
forms. It means becoming a citizen of the 
kingdom of God. It means obedience to 
God's laws. It means honesty in business, 
decency in behavior, kindness to all with 
whom we come in contact—in short, loving 
our neighbors as we love ourselves. 

God’s laws go far beyond human laws. 
They include more positives and fewer nega- 
tives. You may not realize this but it is 
true. Christians are continually inspired to 
greater and nobler deeds. 

Many of the most challenging, thrilling 
pages of history are those recording the un- 
selfish acts and heroic sacrifices of Christians. 
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The true Christian is constantly on the 
lookout for opportunities to do good. He 
often creates his own opportunities, as did 
David Livingstone in Africa and tens of 
thousands of other Christian missionaries 
have done since. 

The world is greatly disturbed right now, 
perhaps even more than it was during the 
war years. People are worried lest there be 
another war, with all its carnage and blood- 
shed and misery. 

Why is the world in so much trouble? 
Why are people so worried? Isn’t it because 
80 many people have lost their hold on God, 
forgotten that he is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever? 

Many have never been taught the great 
fundamental truths of religion. Young- 
sters have been allowed to go out into the 
world without realizing that infractions of 
God's laws bring certain punishment. They 
have become imbued with the cynical belief 
that “anything is all right if you can get 
away with it.” 

This diabolical philosophy has ruined 
countless lives and is destroying the founda- 
tions of society. Communities, cities, States, 
nations are no better than the people who 
live in them. That is why we have so much 
crime, and are threatened with so many 
disasters. 

Lent is traditionally a period of medita- 
tion and sacrifice. It can be the prelude to 
better conditions in the world if we realize 
the betterment must start with ourselves. 





A Good Labor Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Recorp the following 
editorial, which appeared recently in the 
Hartford Courant, Hartford, Conn.: 


A GOOD LABOR RECORD 


The high level to which labor-manage- 
ment relations have risen in New England 
was recently commended by John W. Gibson, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. Speaking in 
Boston, Mr. Gibson asserted that in man- 
hours lost through strikes this region was 
far ahead of the rest of the country. He 
urged this on the rest of the country as an 
example to follow: “I believe that maturity 
in dealings between employer and employees 
over the years is responsible for this fine 
record,” he said. This record of coopera- 
tion persisted during both the war and the 
postwar years. Nearly 11 percent of the 
total factory employment in the United 
States is concentrated in New England, yet 
the percentage of man-days lost during the 
past 6 years has consistently been way below 
that figure. In 1943, for example, it reached 
a low of 2.8 percent. 

The significance of this fact should not 
be overlooked by either labor or management. 
Recently two economists of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston made a study of New 
England’s future economic prospects. They 
pointed out that the greatest single asset 
possessed by this region was the stability 
of labor-management relations. ‘Probably 
more than anything else,” they said, “the 
region’s industrial future depends upon 
achieving a higher degree of labor-manaze- 
ment teamwork than can be obtained else- 
where.” 
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The facts are simple enough. Other 
regions are closer than we to raw materials. 
Some became industrialized during the war,” 
and now offer competition to New England 
industries. New England, and particularly 
Connecticut, have a heritage of industrial 
know-how. In addition it has a reservoir of 
skilled workers, although nowhere near the 
monopoly it once had. But both of these 
assets are not worth a tinker’s damn if rela- 
tions between employer and employee are 
shot through with discord. To remain pros- 
perous New England must continue to have 
industrial peace and amicable relations be- 
tween workers and employers. 

The splendid record that has been estab- 
lished speaks well for the men who head the 
labor movement in Connecticut. By and 
large they are responsible citizens who realize 
that there is a mutuality of interest between 
workers and employers in maintaining full 
employment in this area. Prospective in- 
dustrialists are as much interested in the 
labor situation, when establishing a new 
plant, as in any other single factor. One of 
New England's best selling points is the fact 
that labor and management have shown a 
pronounced desire to settle things around 
the conference table. It is a record of which 
to be proud, and one that should be main- 
tained in the interest of both labor and 
management. 





Palestine Turn-About Immoral! Abandon- 
ment of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker,’ the 
strong, the mighty, the moral United 
States has thrown its lot in with British 
betrayal and Arab aggression. The 
moral conviction has departed. In its 
place we find weakness and confusion. 

What solution does. international 
trusteeship bring with it? Neither peace 
in the Middle East nor stability. If 
President Truman’s reversal on partition 
was based on strategic reasons, what 
validity has such a base when an inter- 
national force of one kind or another 
will be essential anyway? If it is the 
Russian threat the President fears, how 
does international trusteeship meet this 
fear any more or any less than did the 
implementation of partition? 

Betrayal has never brought peace. 
Who is the winner? How can President 
Truman face the peoples of the United 
States and of the world with the knowl- 
edge that he is responsible for diminish- 
ing the authority of the United Nations 
and the abandonment of a people whose 
sufferings have not stopped since 1933? 

There can be no doubt of its interna- 
tional repercussions. Smaller nations 

en now see how readily they can be 
deserted. It strengthens a belief that 
unbridled acts of aggression spoke more 
plainly for Mr. Truman than the con- 
cepts of honor and decency and a prom- 
ise solemnly made. 

This is a shoddy and underhand turn- 
about. The United States prestige has 
suffered an immense set back. What 
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had been all this previous talk of Warren 
Austin and the President of the United 
States, stating that they were still in 
favor of partition until the surprise 
statement of last night? Now that such 
reversal has taken place, it is not so diffi- 
cult to see how the road back had been 
traveled by the United States immedi- 
ately following the partition decision of 
November 29. Never did the United 
States show an honest intent in every- 
thing it did since that day. We were 
proud of United States leadership during 
the General Assembly debate. We are 
ashamed of it now. 

The President forgot his party pledge 
in the Democratic National Convention. 
The President set aside the traditional 
policy of the United States which fa- 
vored, since 1922, the establishment of a 
Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
He took it upon himself to call the re- 
treat, to break a promise, betray a trust, 
and in its place offered nothing that can 
redeem such betrayal. It is a bitter re- 
alization to see the President act without 
vision and without understanding how 
immeasurably he has damaged the cause 
of peace throughout the whole world by 
undermining the strength of the United 
Nations. 

Such vicious power politics, British 
perfidy, and Arab destructiveness only 
increase the degree of bloodshed. The 
Jewish State will be. No more shameful 
decision in international politics has ever 
been made by the United States. 


Oleomargarine Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
all over the United States protests are 
being registered against the unfair Fed- 
eral tax on margarine. This matter has 
not been settled at all.by the action of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which refused to bring this bill to the 
floor of the House for a vote. One im- 
mediate result of that action of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was an increase 
in the price of butter. We heard the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] state 
last Thursday that the next day after 
the action of the House Committee on 
Agriculture the butter market went up 
8 cents a pound. I have been informed 
that in one section of the United States 
butter has gone to $1.02 a pound since 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
voted against this legislation. 

However, instead of killing this legis- 
lation, I believe that action of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will intensify the 
fight to remove this unfair tax. This 
fight is going to be carried on, and if 
the Committee on Agriculture will not 
pass the bill out so we can vote on it, 
then the next step to take is to sign dis- 
charge petition No. 12, which is on the 
Speaker’s desk and which already has 
nearly 100 signatures. 


Mr. Speaker, as an illustration of the 
sentiment in favor of this legislation, I 
attach hereto a letter written to me by 
the president and secretary of the Stone 
Mountain Woman’s Club in my home 
district: 

STONE MOUNTAIN, Ga., 
March 12, 1948. 
Hon. Jamss C. Davis, 
Fifth District Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: The Stone Mountain Wom- 
an’s Club wishes to express our thanks to 
you for your positive stand against the unfair 
tax on margarine. It is gratifying to know 
that you are intensely interested in this 
issue and that your support has been given 
so strongly to the bill asking removal of 
the tax. 

We, as club women, are vitally interested 
in the outcome of this bill and hope that 
a favorable settlement is near. 

Expressing our confidence in your ability 
and wishing you success in your efforts, we 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. J. C. JORDAN, 
President. 
Mrs. C. D. JOHNSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Address by Bartley C. Crum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I sub- 
mit for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an address by Bartley C. Crum, 
formerly a member of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Committee of Inquiry on Palestine 
and author of Behind the Silken Curtain, 
delivered in Cleveland on March 10 at 
the Public Auditorium Music Hall: 


I represented the American Government 
in good faith on the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, where six Britons and 
six Americans unanimously made recom- 
mendations to the British and American 
Governments for a solution of the Palestine 
problem. These recommendations were ac- 
cepted by the President of the United States. 

You know that the report and the deci- 
sions which we reached have suffered the 
fate of any other “scrap of paper.” No one 
likes to be a sucker. And I have been try- 
ing to figure out what and who in Washing- 
ton is trying to make suckers of these 12 
men and the President of the United States. 
I think I have come up with some answers. 

You may remember that I have pointed 
the finger at Loy Henderson on a number of 
occasions, for the way he and other elements 
in the State Department have consistently 
sabotaged the program of the Congress and 
the President of the United States with re- 
spect to Palestine. 

There is another gentleman in Washing- 
ton who makes Loy Henderson’s operations 
seem puny indeed. 

About 2 weeks ago—February 27—men and 
women representing 62 national organiza- 
tions of this country met in an emergency 
conference called by the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. 

These 62 organizations include every reli- 
gious faith, and practically every civic, labor, 
church, farm, veterans’, and women’s groups 
in America. Among them were the Kiwanis 
Clubs, the Lions International, the A. F. of L. 
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and C. I. O., and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the Junior League, the American 
Veterans’ Committee, the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, and many others. 

They met to demand that the Government 
of the United States take positive action to 
implement the United Nations decision to 
partition Palestine. , 

These men and women were talking for 
millions of Americans who don't like to see 
their Government weich on its own policies, 

They were talking for millions of Ameri- 
cans who had been shocked and shamed by 
Warren Austin’s speech in the Security Coun- 
cil on February 24—when as willing or un- 
willing spckesman for our foreign policy he 
took the honor and integrity of this coun- 
try, rolled it into a bill of shameless legalistic 
evasions—and threw it to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can oil interests. 

Americans don’t like a welch. They don’t 
like a sell-out. 

The American people know that if the 
Palestine decision is not supported by the 
United States, the power and the authority 
of the United Nations is gone. The Palestine 
policy is our policy—for over two decades 
both major political parties, the Presidents 
and both Houses of Congress, have gone on 
record for the establishment and completion 
of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 
We have pressured Great Britain on many 
occasions to stick by her agreement to help 
create that state. 

This was our own policy—the policy of 
the most powerful government in the world. 
The Russians supported it—they’re still sup- 
porting it. 

But it seems that we have now abandoned 
it. 

It seems that in our policy in the Middle 
East we are now following the lead of the 
British Foreign Office. 

Many millions of Americans have had grave 
doubts about our unilateral policy in Greece 
and Turkey, the avowed purpose of which 
was to contain the Soviet Union, and for 
which we have already spent, or committed 
ourselves to spend, over $625,000,000 of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money. 

While the British Labor Government, on 
the record, has seemingly admitted the bank- 
ruptcy of its imperial policies, we are 
apparently now taking over those same bank- 
rupt imperialistic policies—namely exploita- 
tion of the colonial peoples in the Middle East 
and the perpetuation of feudalism in those 
areas. 

Why? 

There are nine Cabinet officers in our Gov- 
ernment who are presumed to advise and 
consult with the President—and the theory 
of our executive arm of Government is that 
the President should receive balanced—not 
biased—advice on questions which affect this 
Nation. 

It must therefore be presumed that prior 
to November 29, 1947, the President did meet 
with his entire Cabinet and listened to 
their arguments and advice—and then de- 
cided what any man of decency would 
decide—that we would keep the promises 
we had been making for 20 years. And we 
did vote for partition. 

Unquestionably, in making this decision, 
there was in the mind of the President the 
sorry and shabby decision we had made— 
reluctantly—not to support China when 
Japan seized Manchuria. This was the first 
step which led to the subsequent conquest 
of Ethiopia, to the callous betrayal of the 
Spanish Republic, to Munich, to the destruc- 
tion of the League of Nations—and inevitably 
to World War II. 

Now we are repeating that sordid and 
shabby pattern. Why? 

Why has our Government suddenly found 
a new interpretation for the United Nations 
Charter? 

Why is our Government unwilling to take 
the simple and decisive action that could 
halt the imminence of war in the Holy 
Land—a war that will certainly spread—a 








war that everyone knows carries the seeds of 
a new world war? 

Why has our Government welched on its 
own policy in the Palestine decision? 

We fear in America the idea of commu- 
nism. We are seeking to defeat that idea 
with force throughout the world. Force has 
never yet and never can defeat an idea. An 
idea can be met only by a better idea. In 
the Middle East we should put into effect the 
political democracy of which we boast—we 
should help the Arab fellaheen to reach an 
economic standard which would make that 
area less of a focal point of political and 
nilitary conflagration. 

You have in Palestine a tiny island of de- 
mocracy in which the entire community is 
devoted to the twin concepts of political 
freedom and economic security. These are 
also the true American goals. The Jews are 
pringing these concepts to the Arabs—and 
in that sense they constitute a threat to 
feudal Arab rule in the Middle East. 

But if the western world wants to sur- 
vive—if it wants to see our doctrine of po- 
litical freedom and economic security ex- 
panded, then sheer common sense, the simple 
instinct for survival, makes us of necessity 
allies with the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine. The fact is that if the Jews of Pales- 
tine did not exist—and if we want to have 
democracy in the Middle East—we would 
have to create the Jews. 

Then why have we reversed ourselves on 
the UN partition decision? It seems there is 
one man in Washington who has the power 
to decide this question for all of us—in his 
own way-—without reference to the honor 
and integrity of our Nation, without refer- 
ence to the peace or destruction of our world. 

That man is the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
James Forrestal. 

You may well ask, “upon what meat does 
this our Caesar feed, that he has grown so 
great?” 

The answer is that Mr. Forrestal has found 
a new diet that even a Caesar might envy. It 
is oil—Arabian oil. 

What has Mr. Forrestal got to do with oil? 
Isn’t he the Secretary of Defense? Is it 
possible for the Secretary of Defense to have 
any connection with oil—or any other private 
business enterprise? 

These are good question, my friends. They 
are strictly to the point. 

Mr. Forrestal does indeed sit in the Cabinet 
of President Truman as the Secretary of 
Defense—as supreme Chief of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, And the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force use oil. 

As Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal sits 
on the highest policy-making bodies of the 
Government. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council, consisting of the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, and Defense, 
which ultimately determine our whole inter- 
national policy. 

Let’s grant that Mr. Forrestal quite sin- 
cerely believes it all important to our na- 
tional security that our oil supply in the 
Middle East should not be jeopardized. 

So do the rest of us. 

But the question remains: Is it necessary 
to sink the United Nations in order to ac- 
complish our objectives—oil for ourselves 
and the oil needed for the Marshall plan? 
In determining the validity of Mr. Forrestal’s 
judgment it is only fair to consider Mr. For- 
restal’s background and training. 

For Mr. Forrestal has not, and cannot, in 
public office, rid himself of his past. 

For years Mr. Forrestal has been associated 
with the powerful banking house of Dillon, 
Read & Co. For the last 3 years before he 
came to Washington, he was its president. 
; Dillon, Read & Co. has been up to its ears 
n oil, 

As partner and president of this great 
banking firm, Mr. Forrestal personally par- 
ticipated in floating large loans for the 


Standard Oil Co. of California and the Texas. 
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Co. Both of these companies are heavily 
involved in oil operations in the Middle 
East—particularly in Saudi Arabia and Bah- 
rein. 

Mr. Forrestal’s firm organized the American 
company which bought out the two big 
Government oil pipe lines from Texas to 
the East coast, thus tying Dillon, Read into 
all the big oil companies in this country. 

Dillon, Read also floated loans for the 
Royal Dutch Shell and its subsidiary, the 
Batavian Petroleum Co. Royal Dutch Shell 
is involved in Iranian and other Middle 
Eastern oil fields, and is also partly owned by 
the British Government in some of its op- 
erations. 

Mr. Forrestal’s successor as president of 
Dillon, Read, Mr. Charles McCain, came right 
out of the oil empire’s own bank—the Chase 
National. 

In addition, Mr. Forrestal has strong lieu- 
tenants and assistants in both the Army and 
Air Force branches—whose business interests 
have long coincided with his. It happens 
that the Assistant Secretary of the Army is 
now Maj. Gen. William H. Draper, Jr., who 
was also a member of Mr. Forrestal's banking 
firm, Dillon, Read, and who shared Mr. 
Forrestal’s intimate relationships with the 
oil industry. 

The Secretary for Air, Mr. Stuart Syming- 
ton, is also connected by business relations 
and marriage with families having large 
holdings of oil stocks. ; 

So when we look at the Defense Secretariat, 
we find that all three branches—Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, as well as their central direc- 
tor—include men who have had close private 
interests in the oil industry. 

Because of this background, the question 
naturally arises in the minds of many Ameri- 
camps, when Mr. Forrestal spearheads the 
lobby against the Palestine partition deci- 
sion: Is he acting in his capacity of Secre- 
tary of Defense, or is he serving the interests 
of the oil companies with which he is so 
closely related? 

It is an elementary principle of American 
justice that a judge shall remove himself 
from any case in which he may have, even 
remotely, a personal interest, a personal 
stake. 

Does not justice require that the Secre- 
tary of Defense instantly and unhesitatingly 
remove himself from any connection with 
the Palestine issue, in which the oil com- 
panies of this country have an unconcealed 
interest? 

But Mr. Forrestal, far from removing him- 
self, has on the contrary thrown all his enor- 
mous power and influence into the fight to 
secure a reversal of American policy in 
Palestine. 

Perhaps you think his power and influence 
are exaggerated? Let us examine it carefully, 
since Mr. Forrestal’s effectiveness in public 
matters rests upon this power and influence, 
and upon his great skill in operating behind 
the scenes. 

What I am saying is in no sense a per- 
sonal attack on Mr. Forrestal. But Mr. For- 
restal is in a position to determine whether 
my boy and your boy shall live or die. Be- 
cause of that fact, as an American citizen, 
you and I have a right to examine his back- 
ground and to try to ascertain why he has 
reached the conclusion he has reached. 

Mr. Forrestal’s power and influence in 
Washington are unmatched by any other per- 
son of Cabinet rank. Both in the executive 
branch and with Members of Congress, he 
has great standing. 

To the tremendous power anc influence 
which come from his former association with 
a great banking firm, Mr. Forrestal has added 
the power and influence of public office. 

As Secretary of Defense, he controls the 
spending of nearly one-third of the national 
budget. Mr. Forrestal can decisively affect 
the awarding of contracts amounting to over 
$6,000,000,000 a year. This is power, 
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In his years as Under Secretary of the Navy, 
then Secretary, and, finally, as chief of all 
three arms of defense, Mr. Forrestal has 
built up an impressive relationship with Con- 
gress. Unlike most civil servants, who walk 
with fear and trembling in the sight of Con- 
gress, Mr. Forrestal enjoys the unique posi- 
tion of having Congressmen bow to him. 

I mean “bow” literally—for when he was 
elevated from Under Secretary of the Navy to 
Secretary, in 1944, and went up to appear 
before the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, the members rose to do him honor. 
Usually, the committee on such occasions 
examines the nominee as to his fitness for 
the proposed office. But not Mr. Forrestal. 
The committee scarcely asked him a question. 
It acclaimed and approved him. This was 
dramatic evidence of the fact that Mr. For- 
restal was really the master of the occasion— 
that his power and influence were beyond 
question. 

As Secretary of Defense, Forrestal has an- 
other great power—he has access to the secret 
intelligence services and to what they pro- ., 
duce. He can place his own interpretation 
on what they produce. Very few, if any, men 
in Congress are in a position to know the 
full content of the facts Mr. Forrestal ob- 
tains through the intelligence services. He 
has only to utter a phrase or a sentence, in a 
confidential talk, and his words have the aura 
of all the intelligence services of the United 
States. This would be dangerous enough in 
ordinary times. In times of hysteria, in 
times such as these when men everywhere are 
troubled about international affairs, Mr. For- 
restal, in his office as Secretary of Defense, is 
so powerful that he could, if he so desired, 
raise a rumor to the status of an indubitable 
and frightening fact. 

Mr. Forrestal has one other great advan- 
tage, available to almost no other persons of 
high station in the executive branch of the 
Government. He is looked upon, in many 
quarters in Capitol Hill, not as a member of 
the Democratic Party primarily, but primar- 
ily as a great Wall Street man. In other 
words, his standing is really above that of a 
man engaged in party politics. While not a 
mere neuter politically, and while acknowl- 
edging that he is a member of the Democratic 
Party, he really deals with people on the 
Hil! as a member of the powerful financial 
and industrial class of the United States 
whose headquarters are in Wall Street. 
Thus he is able to get things done and to 
wield influence and to escape criticism, par- 
ticularly partisan or political criticism, far 
beyond what most other men in the Gov- 
ernment are able to do. 

He makes it almost a fetish not to be in- 
volved publicly in any controversial matter, 
This doesn’t mean he has never taken part 
in controversies. But he lets others do the 
fighting, the contending, in public. 

Mr. Forrestal, through his contacts with 
the press, has attempted to influence the 
very roots of public opinion in America. 
Only recently, according to newspaper re- 
ports, Mr. Forrestal invited ‘‘top Washington 
newsmen to a hush-hush dinner” to discuss 
his views and the rumor of his resignation 
from the Cabinet. Behind such an informal 
evening of food and wine—and a first-run 
movie—is the authority of Mr. Forrestal’s 
great public office, his access to secret intelli- 
gence reports—all the background which 
newsmen seek and the source of which they 
cannot avoid respecting. 

Mr, Forrestal has pleaded the case for oil 
exploitation in the Middle East against ex- 
ploitation at home. He has personally inter- 
ceded with Senators and Congressmen on the 
Palestine issue. He has talked and propa- 
gated his—and the oil companies’—point of 
view on Palestine with top-flight newsmen. 

He has even gone so far as to break down 
the time-honored distinction between pri- 
vate enterprise and Government ownership 
in this country in his ardent advocacy of the 
oil companies’ Middle East operations. 
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Speaking to a Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee last January, Mr. Forrestal went to 
the length of suggesting that the Govern- 
ment should buy into the oil companies to 
preserve the national interest. It is indeed 
a curious spectacle to find a devoted ex- 
ponent of private capitalism suggesting that 
the Government buy into one of the world’s 
great private monopolies. 

Why has Mr. Forrestal suggested this ex- 
treme departure from the customary think- 
ing of men in and out of Government today? 
Is it because he really feels there is no longer 
any line of demarcation between the pri- 
vate interests of the oil companies in the 
Middle East and the public interests of the 
Nation? Or is it to ensure the fullest Gov- 
ernment support of the every policy of the 
oil companies, even when these run counter 
to national! policy? 

I raise these questions because they re- 
inforce my belief that no public officer has 
a right to play a major role in policy deci- 
sions that may affect his private interests. 

It is no secret that major oil companies 
with interests in the Arab east are lobbying 
in Washington and in the United Nations— 
that they are pouring money into the cam- 
paign to reverse the American policy and 
make a shambles of the United Nations. 

I do not challenge the right of these great 
corporations to lobby, though I do question 
their faith and devotion to the policies of 
our country. They may feel—mistakenly, I 
believe—that the Arab threat to their oil 
interests in the Arab east is serious. A great 
American statesman, former Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles, has exposed the fal- 
lacy of their fears. “If a new war breaks 
out,” Mr. Welles said, “the Middle Eastern 
oil resources would certainly not be avail- 
able to western Europe nor to the United 
States. Should peace be preserved, since 
the Arab Governments depend upon the 
royaities from their oil concessions, they are 
hardly likely to oppose their exploitation.” 

It is obvious that an essential part of the 
rehabilitation of Europe—aside from all po- 
litical considerations—is a free flow of oil 
from the Middle East. That free flow of oil 
from the Middle East can only be assured by 
peace in the Middle East. 

There can only be peace in the Middle 
East by upholding the decision of the United 
Nations. 

I do challenge the right of a public offi- 
cial—with the enormous powers that belong 
to the Secretary of Defense—to spearhead the 
oil lobby. Justifiably or not, it raises suspi- 
cion that these companies are being served 
by and from the most important single of- 
fice in our Government outside of the 
President’s. 

This Nation has had a long and unsavory 
history of oil mixed with politics. We don’t 
like the mixture. The problems of our for- 
eign policy are too grave, too fraught with 
peril for our world, to be tainted with the 
slightest stain or smell of oil. 

It is for this reason I challenge Mr. For- 
restal's right to sit in judgment on the Pal- 
estine issue. 


United States Public Works Postwar 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to leave heretofore granted, I include as 
an extension of my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD the 
following address delivered by me on 
March 18, 1948, before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at its 
thirty-ninth annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D.-C.: 
UnrTrep STATES PuBLIC WORKS POSTWAR 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the convention, I appreciate sincerely, your 
invitation to participate in the activities of 
this convention, whose objectives are most 
worthy and laudable. Your organization has, 
during the years, cooperated with the Con- 
gress, the various States and their local sub- 
divisions, in planning, promulgating, and 
constructing useful river and harbor projects 
throughout the Nation—projects which are 
so essential to our welfare and economy. 

While I am chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Works, as a member of the full com- 
mittee I have the opportunity to sit in on 
the deliberations of that committee which 
have to do with all Federal public works and 
improvements. Your secretary has asked me 
to discuss with you not only rivers and har- 
bors projects, but other public works coming 
within the jurisdiction of our committee, 
which I am glad to do. Other public works 
are roads, flood control, and public buildings 
and grounds. However, I will not trespass 
upon the field of flood control as my colleague, 
Hon. EArt WILSON, of Indiana, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control, will 
present that program to you. 

The war not only slowed up, but practically 
stopped, all major public works which were 
not primarily essential for the prosecution 
of the war. Notwithstanding the war has 
been cver for 214 years, the urgent need for 
housing, particularly housing for veterans, 
has made it necessary to continue the ban 
against major programs for public works con- 
struction, and we are not yet able to give the 
green light to many worthy projects which 
have been held in abeyance for years. Fur- 
thermore, the excessive costs of material and 
scarcity of efficient, trained workers, has 
further complicated the program. Unfor- 
tunately, the unsettled and grave conditions 
facing us in our attempt to bring order and 
peace out of chaos in the international pic- 
ture has made uncertain any extensive pro- 
gram for much needed internal improve- 
ments. Since the war ended we have 
sent abroad over $24,000,000,000 in an en- 
deavor to provide relief and help in the 
economic rehabilitation of the devastated, 
war-torn countries cf the Old World. We are 
now embarking upon a new program which 
will entail a like amount in the next 5- 
years period. These enormous expenditures 
and commitments beyond our own domain 
present almost unsurmountable hurdles to a 
constructive, long-range program for in- 
ternal improvements within our own coun- 
try. However, I hold the belief that if we 
are to maintain the front-rank position we 
hold as the one great industrial Nation in the 
world upholding free enterprise, we must 
continue to give adequate support to the 
conservation, development, and full utiliza- 
tion of our own invaluable natural resources. 
Unless we are strong at home we must be 
weak in foreign aid. Our first consideration, 
therefore, should be to maintain our own 
sound financial structure, utilize our natural 
resources, build up adequate reserves and 
stock piles, and protect our own national in- 
terests so that we may be able to fulfill our 
part as a strong, freedom-loving Nation in 
the family of nations. 

With this brief résumé of our position in 
a war-torn, chaotic world, I will outline 
briefly the program of public works as it 
appears to those of us on the Public Works 
Committee of the House which has juris- 
diction over thes: important projects. 
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PUBLIC ROADS 


We found, during the war, that adequate 
public roads were an essential to our war 
activities. Likewise, in peacetime, they are 
one of the most important links in the econ- 
omy of the Nation. The Federal Govern. 
ment has long contributed to the States and 
their local subdivisions on a 50-50 basis for 
road construction. With the advent of the 
automobile and the demand for truck trans- 
portation, the program for construction 
and maintenance of public roads has been 
a major one. During the year 1947, 7,929 
miles of Federal-aid highways of all classes 
were constructed, as compared with only 
2,964 miles in 1946. This was a much cur- 
tailed program, however, as in 1941 we con- 
structed 12,936 miles of roads with Federal 
aid. The total cost of completed projects on 
the Federal-aid system in 1947 was $142,- 
965,296, and completed secondary roads cost 
$55,334,860. In money value, the highway 
program for the year amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, i. e., $932,362,226 for 
24,720 miles of highways. The total pay- 
ments of the States during the year for work 
done on Federal-aid highways amounted to 
$193 634,155. 

The Public Works Committee has approved 
a program for the next 3 years, projected on 
the needs of speeding up construction to 
overtake, as far as possible, the lag which 
was occasioned by the war. The Federal-Aid 
Highways Act of 1944 authorized appropria- 
tions of $500,000,000 annually to aid the 
States in highway improvement in each of 
the first 3 postwar fiscal years. This pro- 
gram will expire next year, and our commit- 
tee has recommended its extension on the 
same basis. The 1944 act required the des- 
ignation of a national system of interstate 
highways not to exceed 40,000 miles in ex- 
tent, by joint action of the State highway 
departments and the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. 

PUELIC BUILDINGS 


Another important phase of our internal 
economy is public buildings. There was no 
public building program during the war, 
and we have not yet been able to lift the ban 
so that construction may begin on the much- 
needed buildings for Federal activities 
throughout the Nation. Except for some 
minor emergency construction outside the 
District of Columbia, and the General Ac- 
counting Office, the National Institute of 
Health, buildings at Howard University, the 
building for the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and 
the Bureau of Standards here in the District, 
no construction is in progress. 

Beginning in 1934, Congress allocated an- 
nually $65,000,000 for public buildings. How- 
ever, in 1940 the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration was directed to stop all Federal build- 
ing construction not connected with the na- 
tional defense program. As a result, some 
200 authorized projects were placed in de- 
ferred status. In 1943, $500,000 was made 
available to the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration for an advanced planning program, 
and that agency, in collaboration with the 
Post Office Department, conducted a Nation- 
wide survey for the purpose of determin- 
ing future public-buiiding requirements 
throughout the country. Construction un- 
der this program, however, is still held in 
abeyance. Current studies by the Public 
Buildings Administration, covering the need 
for adequate Federal office facilities, indicate 
critical situations prevailing in practically 
every State and all of our Territories. Such 
situations must be corrected at the earliest 
date practicable. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


In the brief time remaining at my dis- 
posal, I want to outline some of the pro- 
gram under consideration by the Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittee, in which you are par- 








ticularly interested. My subcommittee re- 
cently completed hearings on a number of 
river and harbor projects throughout the 
Nation, and we propose to present an omni- 
bus bill to the House for consideration at an 
early date, This is an authorization bill and 
will cover some 18 or 20 projects involving 
an expenditure of approximately $12,000,000. 

At the present time the Corps of Engineers 
has a sizable survey program under way. 
There are, under preparation in the field or 
awaiting funds for initiation, 450 survey re- 
ports covering additional river and harbor 
improvements which have been advocated by 
local interests at various locations through- 
out the United States. Included among the 
investigations under way in the field is a 
comprehensive survey for the further devel- 
opment of the Columbia River Basin and an 
investigation of a 12-foot navigable channel 
for the Mississippi River and its major trib- 
utaries, including the Ohio River and the 
Illinois waterway. 

There are 42 studies which have been com- 
pleted in the field and recently acted upon 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, recommending improvements esti- 
mated to cost some $25,400,000. In addition, 
23 reports have been submitted to Congress 
since the last River and Harbor Act of 1946. 

The authorized river and harbor construc- 
tion program includes 200 projects on which 
work has been undertaken although not 
fully completed, and 76 authorized new 

‘ hiver and harbor projects for which no funds 
heave been appropriated by Congress. The 
latest estimated cost for completing the con- 
struction of these improvements is $1,830,- 
000,000. Included among the projects that 
have been initiated is the McNary Lock and 
Dam on the Columbia River, now in an 
early stage of construction, and the project 
for improvement of the Snake River, which 
is in the advanced-planning stage of devel- 
opment. 

At the present time there are some 1,200 
river and harbor projects now actively in 
force. The construction activity in connec- 
tion with these projects includes the main- 
tenance of channels and harbor areas, 
channel control works, breakwater work, 
snagging and the operation and care of facil- 
ities which have been provided in the inter- 
est of navigation. 

Since April 6, 1802, when an appropriation 
of $30,000 was made for piers in the Dela- 
ware River by the Corps of Engineers, the 
total funds appropriated through the fiscal 
year 1948 for river and harbor projects in 
the continental United States, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands, 
amounted to $3,370,000,000. 

As you know, the Federal Government 
has jurisdiction over the improvement and 
control of navigable waterways by reason 
of the commerce clause in the Constitution. 
Under this authority the Government has 
constructed many multiple-purpose projects, 
not only for navigation but also for flood 
control, reclamation, and _ hydroelectric 
power. Hydroelectric power is a most im- 
portant factor in the program by reason 
of the fact that it brings into the Federal 
Government revenues from such projects 
which not only reimburse the Government 
for the cost of the power facilities, but help 
to retire the indebtedness for other portions 
of the improvements, such as reclamation. 
It has been the policy of the Government, 
for many years, to retain control over gen- 
eration of hydro-electric power in such 
projects, which is a wise one and should 
be continued. I am a firm believer in pri- 
vate enterprise and hold the view that the 
Federal Government should not inject it- 
self into commercial operations where pri- 
vate enterprise may carry them forward 
adequately and successfully, However, it is 
my view that in these large river develop- 
ments which have power development as one 
of the major factors, the ownership and 
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control over the entire project, including 
power, should be retained by the Federal 
Government. 

The industrial machine of America runs 
full speed by reason of our oil, coal, and 
hydroelectric energy. Our coal and oil sup- 
ply is expendable. According to the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, the. estimated 
proven petroleum reserves existing as of last 
year, were 21,900,000,000 barrels. This Na- 
tion is now being placed between the two 
jaws of the mechanical vise which are being 
tightened by the screw of increasing domestic 
demands. No wonder Arabian oil is now re- 
ceiving international attention. The ctated 
proven reserves in the Middle East are 25 
percent higher than the total like United 
States reserves, and geophysical soundings 
indicate that the most probable Middle East 
reserves will be double the present reserves 
of the United States. Such soundings fur- 
ther indicate that the greatest existing oil 
pool lies in the area of the Caspian Sea— 
Russian territory—and extends into and 
across the Indian Ocean into the East Indies. 

Our usable refining capacity is now being 
operated at the highest obtainable rate, and 
the industry is making every effort to ex- 
pand refining facilities. Everything possible 
is being done to increase refining volume, but 
this is the easiest part of the over-all 
problem. The petroleum industry is doing 
all possible to help in the solution of this 
problem. 

As against our diminishing oil and coal 
supply, our wealth of hydroelectric energy 
has only been partially tapped and it will 
continue as long as the sun shines and water 
runs. Therefore, it is of first importance 
that the Federal Government retain its con- 
trol over this enormous resource which is 
fundamental to the success of our industrial 
system, One kilowatt year of hydroelectric 
power is equivalent to about 15 barrels of 
oil. 

The Bonneville plant during the war 
turned out 570,000 continuous kilowatts, 
which is equivalent to 8,800,000 barrels. The 
15-unit completed Grand Coulee plant is 
equivalent to 28,000,000 barrels of oil an- 
nually. When McNary Dam is completed, 
the oil saving will be about 15,500,000 barrels 
annually. The existing usable steam gen- 
eration in the Pacific Northwest is about 
275,000 kilowatts and when this capacity is 
running to meet low-water conditions, 5,000,- 
000 barrels will be consumed. From present 
indications it will be difficult to even secure 
commitments on 65,000,000 barrels, due to 
the tight situation on the Pacific coast. The 
potential power on the Columbia and its 
tributaries is around 20,000,000 kilowatts, 
and 18,500,000 kilowatts is now flowing to 
the sea unused. If this displacement energy 
were developed, the oil saving would be, in 
round numbers, 290,000,000 barrels annually, 
or about 95 percent of the total European 
consumption, or a quarter of our own pre- 
war consumption. I cite these facts to show 
the importance of undeveloped hydropower 
in our future economy. 

We have all shared the hope that now 
that the war is behind us almost 3 years, 
we could look forward to an era of peace, 
good will and economic stability throughout 
the world. Unfortunately, as evidenced by 
chaotic world conditions at this very hour, 
we are confronted with an international 
crisis of uncertainty and grave portent which 
challenges the abilities and loyal devotion of 
all Americans. The peace and stability of 
the world is hanging in the balance. Out 
of death and destruction of World War II 
we want to build a structure for enduring 
peace which will embrace all the peace- 
loving nations of the world and make un- 
necessary another catastrophe such as the 
one we have just passed through. To accom- 
plish this we cannot forget that our first 
consideration should be the security and 
protection of our own Nation, and we must 
not be lulled into a sense of false security 
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by appeasement and double talk. This is a 
time when, as Washington said in the dark 
days at Valley Forge, only Americans should 
be put on guard. Let us maintain our na- 
tional defenses, particularly our Air Force 
and Navy at fil strength, so that we may be 
in a position to meet any eventuality that 
may arise. It must be admitted that in such 
a program involving our national security, 
we must relegate to second place internal 
improvements and public works which in any 
way interfere with, or do not contribute to, a 
national defense program. 

In these days of national peril, we must 
not fail to recognize that this great, liberty- 
loving Republic was founded upon the solid 
rock of spiritual values, without which no 
structure can endure. We have kindled the 
fires of our faith in justice and liberty for 
free men down through the years. We must 
maintain unsullied the defense of our lib- 
erties and a free world against the hordes 
of aggression and tyranny. The world is 
facing a great moral crusade; the forces of 
tyranny are pitted against the forces of 
freedom. 

Let us ask divine yuidance that there may 
come out of this great world tragedy through 
which we have just passed, with its heavy 
cost of death and destruction, not only the 
quickening of our faith in patriotic fervor 
for the preservation of our own liberties and 
a free world, but a spiritual awakening of 
the great heart of America to an apprecia- 
tion of the deep values of life, not measured 
by monetary standards or sordid motives and 
desires. 





Save the DP’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
made by me on March 18, 1948: 


SAVE THE DP’S 


The following few sentences are from a 
letter I received from an inmate of a dis- 
placed persons’ camp in Austria. ‘Please, 
Mr. Celler’, he writes, “we are asking you to 
let us know what your leaders think of our 
chances to enter the United States of America, 
We here are locked up in such an enclosure 
that we do not believe any longer in the 
possibility of ever being free. We are await- 
ing your reply for which we thank you in 
advance.” 

I’m not retelling a sob story. This is the 
stuff of despair and frustration. It is we who 
are not thinking or even feeling honestly. 
For convenience sake, we have grouped these 
homeless, driven people under one phrase, 
“displaced persons” and then shortened that 
to DP's. Perhaps that is why we have fallen 
into the callous error of thinking of them 
as a massed, faceless group. We have lost 
sight of the fact that each displaced person 
is a living being, a man, woman, or child 
with eyes and ears and hands and heart, even 
as you and I. Each one is an integral part 
of human destiny. Each one of them could 
have been you, but for the grace of God, or 
a brother or father or child. If that is senti- 
mentality, then I proudly embrace that ac- 
cusation. We are dealing with human be- 
ings not with inanimate sticks of furniture 
that can be indefinitely stored away until 
they rot. Yet this fruitful, resourceful, God- 
fearing land of ours will not make room for 
them. 
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Six hundred thousand now are a United 
States responsibility. In 1947, Congress 
granted $45,000,000 of appropriated funds to 
the War Department for DP purposes. The 
total cost to the War Department is $100,- 
000,000 which is paid for by the American tax- 
payer. But do the moneys thus spent dis- 
sipate the problem. Not one whit. The dis- 
placed persons continue to live in frustration, 
without the sense of innate individual dig- 
nity, with no meaning in the future and only 
tragic memory of the past. 

There are four ways of approach to the 
probiem: 

First, forcible repatriation which means 
of course sending many back to Communist- 
dominated countries from whence they fled, 
there to await an uncertain fate. 

Second, closing the camps and turning 
these victims of the Germans back to the 
Germans and the German economy. The 
misery that would follow such a course is 
plain to see. 

Third, indefinite separate maintenance in 
Germany, Austria and Italy. That is the 
course we are presently following with its 
consequent waste of human lives and money. 

Fourth, their resettlement in other coun- 
tries, including the United States. Belgium 
is taking substantial numbers and so is 
France and England. Norway has admitted 
some. Only we among the solvent nations of 
the world have refused to take our fair share. 

The Stratton bill which is locked up in a 
vice-like grip by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and which has been disregarded by 
the Senate committee provides for the 
entrance of 400,000 displaced persons at the 
rate of 100,000 each year for 4 years. It has 
been argued in the most perverted, unfeel- 
ing, and nonfactual fashion that the admis- 
sion of 100,000 unfortunate yearly for 4 years 
would affect our housing, jobs, and would 
bring into this country undesirable Com- 
munists. Let’s look at these threats a little 
Since 1940, the total 
immigration permitted by our laws fell short 
by 914,762 persons. As of June 30, 1946, the 
war reported deaths in the armed forces from 
all causes were 396,228. Were this number 
spared the tragedy of death, would we have 
said that our economy could not absorb 
them. Is not the horrible implication clear 
to all who oppose the admission of 400,000 
that we should be glad we have that much 
more room? Follow that logic to its honest 
conclusion. 

Again, in 1 year in 1945, there were 96,000 
accidental deaths. If it’s the absorptive ca- 
pacity of the United States we are concerned 
with, then let’s begin a crusade for a static 
population which, of course, means race sui- 
cide. I cite these figures as an example of 
how ridiculous have been the arguments ad- 
vanced against the Stratton bill. If within 
the immigration laws as they exist today we 
have admitted the 914,762 persons since 1940, 
there would have been no outcry. It would 
have been accepted as the normal trend of 
events. But, now, when we ask for less than 
50 percent of that number in the name of 
humanity and suffering, we are given fan- 
tastic examples of impossible logic. 

We know, for instance that there are over 
7,000 communities in the United States with 
a population of little over 1,000. If each 
such community were to take an equal share, 
the total number of new residents would be 
15 additional persons in each community or 
five families per year. How would that com- 
plicate the job and housing problem of the 
community? Both the American Federation 
of Labor and the CIO have testified in favor 
of the bill, urging its passage without fear 
the admission of these unfortunates threaten 
the economic security of the United States. 
Both organizations have pointed out existing 
shortages in agricultural workers, construc- 
tion workers, engineers, and certain types of 
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medical personnel. An UNRRA survey of 
228,000 displaced persons revealed that 60,000 
were farmers, 18,000 construction workers, 
18,000 skilled in mechanical and industrial 
trades. There were 4,000 engineers, 3,000 
physicians and dentists, 4,000 nurses, and 
2,000 workers. 

As to the Communist threat, I quote from 
the testimony of Secretary of State Marshall 
who urged immediate passage of the Stratton 
bill. “There is a sharp divergence of view- 
point between the Soviet Government and 
our own as to what course should be pursued. 
The Soviet viewpoint has been vigorously 
presented in every possible forum—the cen- 
tral councils of Germany and Austria, the 
General Assembly of the UN, and the council 
of foreign ministers, to mention a few. The 
Soviet viewpoint is that these persons born 
in areas now subject to the Soviet govern- 
mental authority are Russian subjects and 
under obligation to return to such territory. 
They demand that we forcibly repatriate the 
DP’s. Our view is that it is against American 
tradition for us to compel these persons who 
are now under our authority to return 
against their will to those or other areas 
under governments whose political and eco- 
nomic systems they are unwilling to accept.” 

I quote, as well, from the report of Repre- 
sentative FranK L. CHELF, Democratic Mem- 
ber of the Fulton special subcommittee 
which was designated by the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, to investi- 
gate the displaced persons problem. He 
states in his written report most emphati- 
cally, “As a result of a very thorough, com- 
plete, and painstaking investigation into 
this particular angle of the problem, I am 
completely convinced that the displaced 
persons are no more communistic in their 
views than any loyal red-blooded American 
living in the United States today.” 

How could it be otherwise? As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, there were 278,868 Polish natives 
in the DP camps, 180,838 Baltic natives, 39,- 
494 Yugoslavians, and 193,332 Jews. All are 
those who fied from totalitarian rule, who 
linger on in hardship and despair, rather 
than submit to the kind of governments now 
imposed upon the Slavic and Baltic peoples. 

One would think that humanitarianism 
alone would be sufficient reason to pass the 
Stratton bill, but the United States Congress 
will not be moved, neither by the cold facts 
given by the Department of State in favor 
of the bill, nor by the irrefutable logic of 
the Labor and Justice Departments which 
likewise favored the Stratton bill, nor the 
facts or figures of the War Department or 
the approval of the A. F. of L. and the C.I. O., 
nor the moving pleas of the religious groups, 
including Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 

Instead the Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee on immigration recommended so 
emasculated a bill as to give rise to the sus- 
picion that it was only a gesture made to 
answer criticism of inaction. 

From the original proposal of the admis- 
sion of 400,000 DP’s in 4 years, 100,000 to be 
admitted yearly, the new bill proposes the 
admission of a total of 100,000—50,000 to be 
admitted each year for 2 years. It recom- 
mends that half of the DP’s admitted under 
the bill be those “whose place of origin or 
country of nationality has been annexed by 
a foreign power.” This, apparently, is an 
attempt to recognize the annexation by 
Russia of the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. It also recognizes politically 
the annexation by Russia of that portion 
of Poland east of the Curzon line. 

There never has been any treaty or any 
agreement ratified by the Senate involving 
such territorial changes. As a matter of 
fact, we still recognize these three Baltic 
states as independent and still have their 
accredited representatives in Washington. 

Thus, the natives of Germany, Austria, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, are 
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placed at an unwarranted disadvantage, 
though they constitute the bulk of the DP’s, 
In short, those who are presently stateless or 
those who do not want to return to Russian- 
dominated territory are placed in a second- 
ary position. 

The bill further provides that 50 percent 
must be farmers and be employed on farms 
in this country. In other words, 50 percent 
of the DP’s are penalized if they are not 
farmers. We need doctors, dentists, scien- 
tists, carpenters, lathers, tailors, plumbers, 
mechanics, and domestics as well as farmers. 
Why was a reservation made as against the 
other groups in favor of one. Ours is a mixed 
economy and not exclusively either agricul- 
tural or industrial. 

The bill further permits entry of persons 
only if they have assurance of housing and 
jobs in the United States without displacing 
citizens. Our existing immigration laws 
already provide that applicants must give 
guarantee that they will not become public 
charges. Protection already exists and I 
cannot see how any declaration of secured 
homes and job is susceptible of proof. What 
does displacing a citizen mean? If a job is 
available, does that provision mean that it 
must be offered first to a citizen? Does the 
same apply to available housing? If the im- 
migrant loses his job for any cause is he sub- 
ject to deportation? I point this out to show 
how unskilled a job was done in writing the 
bill. Such an obscure, general provision 
indicates as well how small was the attempt 
to secure a workable, just bill. 

Moreover, the bill provides that the immi- 
grant must report periodically to certain 
designated authorities, like some criminal 
on parole. In this provision, there appears 
to be a serious constitutional question in- 
volved. This may well conflict with the con- 
stitutional provision according equal protec- 
tion of the law to all inhabitants of the land. 
It is further provided that if the 50,000 quota 
is not filled for the year, the remaining num- 
bers lapse and are not added to the following 
year’s allotment of 50,000. 

Thus we see 50 percent of the 100,000 are 
to be alloted to the Balts, 50 percent of the 
balance to the farm workers, leaving but a 
very limited percentage to all other groups 
of peoples and occupations. Let us call a 
spade a spade—Why were the Balts preferred? 
In this limitation as well as in others there 
is a deliberate exclusion of Jews. Remember 
Jews only constitute 20 percent of all DP’s. 
By British perfidy, Arab infamy, and Ameri- 
can backtracking on Palestine partition Jews 
are denied entrance to their national home- 
land and cannot leave Devil’s Island—the DP 
camp. Where shall they go? Must they die 
in DP camps? 

‘The bill is not a solution. It is not even 
an attempt at one. It does not answer the 
question of why the American taxpayer must 
continue to pay for keeping large numbers 
of these victims in camps when the admis- 
sion of 400,000 in a 4-year period could dissi- 
pate the problem without costing the Gov- 
ernment even a fraction of the money it pays 
out today. Under this bill an unhealthy per- 
centage will still remain in our camps; the 
taxpayer will still carry the burden of their 
support; the United States will not be taking 
its fair share, and the rehabilitations of the 
DP’s into useful secure people will still re- 
main an academic problem. When the 
powerful United States so hems its humani- 
tarianism with restrictions as to render it 
meaningless, then how will the less-economi- 
cally favored countries respond? 

I believe that very shortly the Departments 
of State and Justice will testify against the 
Senate version. Well might they do so. It 
will be to our everlasting shame were we to 
lose our proud traditional heritage of asylum 
to the oppressed and dispossessed. When 
that day comes, God pity us and forgive us. 








Freyberg, Leader in B’nai B’rith, New York 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, many 
members have heard about the activities 
of Bnai B’rith. I enclose herewith an 
excellent statement on the work, aims, 
and purposes of this outstandingly fine 
organization by the president of my own 
lodge: 
| From the 1512 Reporter, Washington Heights 

Lodge, No. 1512, B'nai B’rith, special mem- 

bership issue, March 1948] 

OUR PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

B'nai B'rith is America’s largest and oldest 
Jewish service organization. Promoting the 
cause of all Jewry throughout its 104 years, 
its activities are extended not only to our 
own country, but to 24 nations outside the 
borders of the United States and Canada. 
There is not a phase of Jewish life that has 
not been a direct beneficiary of its ability 
to help and contribute much from the vast 
store of experience it has gained over the 
years. Its membership is comprised of a 
cross-section of the leaders of Jewry in every 
community. These men and women have 
given unstintingly of their time, ability and 
means, to further the cause of Judaism. 
B'nai B’rith’s success in the past acts as a 
guaranty for the future, 

The magnificent machinery which has 
been built around B’nai B'rith as a source of 
power and which enabled it to render such 
unparalleled service throughout the war, was 
rapidly converted to meet the peacetime 
needs of our people and our country. How 
necessary this was is now quite obvious for 
today’s picture is very grave indeed. Mil- 
lions of our brethren overseas have been 
killed by the ruthless forces of fascism, anti- 
Semitism in America still flourishes. The es- 
tablishment of a homeland in Palestine is 
far from becoming an actuality. 

B'nai B'rith under the inspirational guid- 
ance of its great departed leader Henry 
Monsky, urged our Government to take the 
initative in the United Nations for the adop- 
tion and implementation of the UN Special 
Committee on Palestine Majority Report. We 
will continue to fight for the enforcement 
of the decision made by the UN so vital to 
our people, 

The war on anti-Semitism is being fought 
by our Antidefamation League on all fronts. 
Through press, radio, films, magazines, and 
other media, the dissemination of all types 
of educational material are used to combat 
every undemocratic practice. Through our 
Hillel Foundations, we are helping to edu- 
cate our students in the colleges, to their 
great heritage, and to provide the leadership 
of tomorrow. Through B'nai B'rith youth 
organizations all over the country, much is 
being done to raise the culture standards of 
our children, and a broad veteran’s program 
still is doing a great job in servicing our war 
heroes in hospitals throughout the Nation. 

To meet these problems, and to perpetuate 
these services on an ever-increasing scale, the 
power of Jewry must be mobilized. It is our 
conviction that we have the moral right to 
call upon all Jews to join with us, so that 
accomplishment of our aims may become a 
reality. 

; The future belongs to those who prepare 
or it. 


Morris H. FREYBERG, 
President, B’nai B'rith, 
Washington Heights Lodge. 
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Universal Military Training and the 
Nation’s Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted me, I include in 
the RecorpD an address made by me be- 
fore the Nassau Chapter, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, Friday, 
March 19, 1948, at the Cathedral House, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., on the 
subject of universal military training and 
the Nation’s security. 

The text is as follows: 


Mr, President, members of the association, 
and friends, when first asked to speak to 
your membership tonight I accepted with 
pleasure. I realized that it was a compli- 
ment and that it would give us an oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views which should 
be mutually helpful. 

When Col. Milton Wallach subsequently 
wrote me in Washington, listing some of the 
subjects in which you are particularly inter- 
ested, I welcomed the opportunity even more, 
since Colonel Wallach's letter emphasized 
again that you are taking a serious interest 
in the national security. I do not mean to 
imply that other chapters are not equally 
concerned over our national safety. But it 
is refreshing always to find that the men who 
supplied so much of the leadership of the 
military forces during World War II are 
leading the crusade now for a strong na- 
tional-security program, including universal 
military training. 

Before going into the broader aspects of 
national security let me first clear the decks 
for some of the other subjects in which Col- 
onel Wallach tells me you are actively inter- 
ested. 

INACTIVE-DUTY PAY FOR RESERVE TRAINING 

One of these is inactive-duty pay for Re- 
serve training. This measure, I am delighted 
to report to you, is now on its way to be- 
coming law. We passed it in the House of 
Representatives on March 9. The proposal 
had previously been passed by the Senate. 
The Army favors it, you favor it, and I favor 
it. In the House we added some minor 
amendments, which do not go to the sub- 
stance of the bill at all, but these have to 
be ironed out in a conference committee. I 
therefore expect that it will soon go to the 
President for signature and certainly it is 
to be anticipated that he will append his 
signature. As you know, this measure would 
extend inactive-duty pay to our Army Re- 
serves and Air Force Reserves, on the same 
basis as that now authorized for members 
of the National Guard, the Naval Reserve, 
and the Marine Corps Reserve. Here is a 
policy declaration by the Congress that it 
regards the Reserve as vital to the Nation's 
defense. Also, it is a direction to our mili- 
tary administration that the potential 
strength of the Reserves should be trans- 
lated into something concrete—into a 
reality. 

NONDISABILITY RETIREMENT PAY 

Next, I was informed that you are inter- 
ested in nondisability retirement pay for 
Reserve officers as provided in Senate bill 
1598 and H. R. 2744. Here again, it is a 
pleasure to tell you that we passed this 
measure in the House on March 10. This 
is part of a sound, long-range program for 
rebuilding our Reserves and supplying an 
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incentive for superior men to retain their 
connection with the military services in time 
of peace. This measure will encourage 
younger men particularly to qualify for and 
accept Reserve commissions and continue 
their Reserve training through the years, 
thus increasing their value in time of war. 
I am sure that it will be enacted into law 
eventually and I certainly shall do every- 
thing that I can, with my colleagues on the 

enate side, to push for final and favorab‘e 
action over there. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS 


As for the 1949 military appropriations 
bills, I can only tell you that as yet no hear- 
ings have been held, and that normally there 
is no particular pressure for hearings until 
the decks have been cleared of the more 
urgent legislative measures. The budget for 
the fiscal year 1949 makes liberal provision 
for the military services, and I am quite sure 
that Members of Congress will approach this 
problem without partisan bias or any purpose 
to make political capital out of appropriations 
for the national security. Just as politics 
stops or should stop at the water’s edge, so it 
should stop short of any effort to play poli- 
tics with the national defense. 

Until the Appropriations Committees hold 
their hearings it is impossible to say what 
will be done about funds for Reserve train- 
ing. I do know, however, that the committees 
of Congress, as well as the military services 
themselves, are greatly concerned over this 
problem. They realize that the real power 
of any military establishment lies in its re- 
serves, and that in this atomic age trained 
reserves are more necessary than ever both 
for offense and defense. 


MILITARY SECURITY COMPLEX PROBLEM FOR 
UNITED STATES 


If our Reserve components are to be rebuilt 
on an efficient basis and remain efficient ade- 
quate provision will have to be made for 
giving them the training required to fit them 
into an M-day force. Any unnecessary delay 
in initiating a broad-scale program for train- 
ing would be extremely dangerous to our 
security. 

For a country like the United States, dedi- 
cated to the ways of peace, military prepared- 
ness is a far more complex problem than for 
a nation with aggressive ambitions. As 
pointed out by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training—the Compton 
Commission—a nation bent on conquest can 
plan in advance for a definite campaign and 
type of warfare. It chooses its own time, 
place, and mode of attack, and strikes when 
it gets ready. The peace-loving nation has no 
choice except to prepare for every type of sur- 
prise attack that might be launched against 
it. The decision between war and peace rests, 
unfortunately, with the aggressor. 

Air power and the atomic age have made it 
possible for any nation to be attacked by an 
aggressor without warning. Bombs may be 
dropped on any of our cities. I am not dis- 
closing any military secrets in saying that the 
type of atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima al- 
ready is obsolete. Instead of a city, an area 
several times larger than the average city can 
be destroyed or made unhabitable by a single 
bomb of later type. And I mean one bomb, 
not a dozen bombs. But the very existence 
of such weapons increases our own danger, 
since it is only a question of time until the 
aggressor nations pcssessing necessary raw 
materials and scientific brains are able to 
duplicate our achievements in this field. 

Civil defense thus becomes important for 
the first time. Delay in planning and 
organizing for a war emergency could be 
disastrous in a country such as ours, with 
its tremendous concentrations of population. 

FREEDOM AT STAKE 

That the danger exists is 
The Politburo makes no secret of its pur- 
poses. It is working night and day io bring 


self-evident. 
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the free world under the complete domina- 
tion of Soviet Russia. Czechoslovakia is 
the seventh country to be taken over since 
the end of World War II. The tentacles of 
the Soviet octopus are now reaching into 
Finland. We see the same pattern develop- 
ing in China, Korea, Greece, Italy, France, 
England, and even in our own country. 
Quislings already are at work attempting 
to undermine American democracy. They 
are like rats gnawing at the rope which holds 
us to our democratic moorings. Unless we 
find means of dealing with them our 
country can be destroyed from within as 
well as from without. 

It is not communism alone that threat- 
ens us. It is a Bolshevik conspiracy to cap- 
ture the world for the benefit of the medieval 
despots who already control the eastern 
half of Europe and are reaching out now 
for western Europe and Asia. There is no 
more freedom or democracy in the totali- 
tarian countries than there is in a jail. 

Anyone in America has the right to speak 
his mind, to move about freely, and to work 
out his individual destiny in his own way. 
Within the last 30 days those liberties have 
been lost to a people who, after World War 
I, adopted a constitution patterned after 
our own, and built a new republic dedicated 
to the freedom and protection of the indi- 


vidual. Now, in Czechoslovakia, all that is 
swept away. The secret police are in 
charge. The Red Terror has taken over. 


The purges have started. Fear has replaced 
freedom as the guiding principle of daily 
existence. 

If we fought for anything in World War 
I and World War II, it was for freedom and 
decency and the right to determine our own 
destinies by democratic processes, built 
around free elections and free choice by a 
free people as between candidates of free 
political parties dedicated to the same funda- 
mental principles as those whose votes they 
seek. . 

That is our heritage. The responsibility 
for guarding it rests equally on all of us. 


FORMULA FOR SECURITY 


Some of you have no doubt read the re- 
port of the Compton commission, and the 
more recent Finletter report on Air Power. 
It is significant that both documents, deal- 
ing with the basic problems of national se- 
curity, embody the conclusions of eminent 
civilians. The formula was not handed 
down by military men on a take-it-or-leave- 
it basis. It was carefully constructed on the 
basis of a thorough study of all of the fac- 
tors involved, including the impact of air 
power and the atomic age of our civilian 
economy and democratic habits. It is sig- 
nificant also that these two civilian groups 
concluded unanimously that if this country 
is to protect itself against the steady ad- 
vance of totalitarianism we must be pre- 
pared to spend more for the national ce- 
curity than we have ever spent before, and 
to work harder at the job of building our 
national-security structure. 

I personally believe that these two reports 
between them offer a sound formula for the 
national security. I believe with the Comp- 
ton commission that we must have a bal- 
anced program, to include strong Regular 
and Reserve forces, headed by a powerful 
striking force built around air power. It 
must include also a coordinated, world-wide 
intelligence service; an adequate plan for 
industrial mobilization, a coordinated pro- 
gram for scientific research, and finally a 
comprehensive program for universal mili- 
tary trai I believe with the Finletter 
board at the apex of the pyramid we must 
have the finest Air Force in the world, ready 
on a moment’s notice for action against any 
enemy who may have the temerity to at- 
tack us. 

It was the conclusion of the Compton com- 
mission that to meet the possibility of a sur- 
attack with atom bombs we should 
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have trained men everywhere. The commis- 
sion was thinking of such things as civil 
defense, fifth columns, sabotage, and possi- 
bly airborne invasion. 

It is not difficult to imagine the panic that 
would ensue everywhere if enemy paratroop- 
ers were to drop into New York tonight fol- 
lowing an atom-bomb attack. Nor is this 
merely a nightmare or wildly imaginary 
danger which we can safely disregard. Un- 
der the conditions of modern warfare every 
city, every factory, and every farm in the 
United States could become a part of the 
zone of combat. The entire population of 
any country invaded would not only be ac- 
tively engaged in the conduct of the war, 
but become subject to personal attack by 
the enemy. 


WAR WOULD COME SUDDENLY 


A sudden, devastating attack from the air 
on our transportation and industrial centers, 
assisted by fifth-column attacks on our 
cities, could also bring about a condition of 
economic paralysis and so hamper our prep- 
aration for war as to make it almost impos- 
sible for us to mobilize and equip the forces 
we should need to win it. Even our Reserves 
as now organized—or unorganized—could be 
decimated, demoralized, and defeated by a 
surprise attack of this character. Concen- 
trated as they are in our great industrial 
centers, they could be wiped out in large 
numbers overnight. 

It would be the primary purpose of any 
enemy attacking the United States to im- 
mobilize us militarily, industrially, and po- 
litically through the force of his initial as- 
sault. The fifth columns would have been 
at work beforehand. On D-day the quis- 
lings put away their civilian clothes, don 
uniforms, seize guns, and become soldiers. 
That is what happened in Norway when Hit- 
ler invaded that country. It happened again 
in Czechoslovakia when the Communists be- 
came soldiers overnight and proceeded to 
take over that helpless country. 


PROBLEM OF THE CITIES 


Take New York City alone, or the New York 
metropolitan area. Think of the millions 
who, if the city were attacked from the air, 
would have to be given first aid. There 
would be problems of evacuation, of fire con- 
trol, of bomb destruction. There would be 
traffic problems, police problems, and hun- 
dreds of others with which we have never 
yet had to contend. Suppose the water sup- 
ply of New York City were cut off by sabo- 
teurs or by a bombing attack? Or suppose 
the water itself were to be poisoned or other- 
wise contaminated? Suppose, again, that the 
city were isolated by sea and land, shutting 
off its food supply? I doubt if there is any 
man alive who, in his most extravagant 
thinking, could conceive of the terror and 
panic and suffering and death that would 
follow. 

Nor is New York alone in susceptibility to 
attack. The same thing could happen in 
Philadelphia, or Pittsburgh, or Detroit, or 
Chicago, or San Francisco, or Los Angeles. 

Our capacity for making automobiles, air- 
craft, and even atom bombs could be largely 
destroyed in 24 hours. 

It is this threat—and not an idle threat, 
not an abstraction, but the actual threat of a 
hundred Pearl Harbors directed at the cities 
of the United States—that makes it neces- 
sary to begin at once the training of reserves 
to take the place of those who already have 
fought a good fight and now deserve their 
reward in return to a peaceful country and 
the opportunity it offers for happiness and 
achievement. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING, THE SOLUTION 


I see no solution for these problems or for 
the security of the country except universal 
military training. Unless we have pre- 
trained men like yourselves in every com- 
munity ready to take their posts of duty, 
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whether in a combat unit or in a civil de. 
fense corps, we should be literally helpless 
in such a situation. 

It is true that we have a vast reservoir of 
trained men at the moment. The 12,000,000 
or more men who destroyed nazism and 
smashed the military power of Japan are 
today a force that no nation would reckon 
lightly in estimating our military power, 
But the “hot” war has been over now for 
2% years. These veterans are getting older 
day by day. Only in the most extreme emer- 
gency could any country justify the recall 
of these men to fight another war. Even if 
they were willing, as you men have shown 
your own willingness to serve, most of the 
men who fought so well in World War II 
will have passed the period of their maxi- 
mum usefulness as soldiers in the next 5 
years, Many of them have married, others 
are in college or beginning new careers, and 
many others could not pass a physical ex- 
amination for military service. 

Moreover, these men would be needed in 
their home communities in the event of an 
atomic war. If they are not available to 
handle the complex problems of the local 
community, the community could not 
function and its people would have no 
protection. 

Universal training is favored by at least 
80 percent of our people, by the press of 
the country, and by all of the larger vet- 
erans organizations. 

The most recent poll I have seen was taken 
among high-school students. The Purdue 
Opinion Poll for Young People conducted 
the survey. Some 10,000 students of high- 
school age were asked the question: 

“Should or should not some military 
training be given to all able-bodied young 
men?” 

Similar polls have been taken each year 
from 1943 through 1947. The latest poll in 
November 1947 showed 82 percent of the 
students favoring military training. This 
was an all-time high. It reflects the realism 
of youth, their intelligence in appraising the 
world situation, and a very high degree of 
patriotism in addition. 


NATURE OF OPPOSITION 


Opposition to universal military training 
comes not from the young men who would 
be inducted for training. It comes almost 
entirely from special interest minority 
groups, outright pacifist organizations—and, 
let us not forget it—poisonous subversive 
sources. The latter are out to wreck the 
universal military training proposal at any 
cost. 

Thrown in with these groups, unfortu- 
nately, are certain misguided educators who 
tell us that education is the cure for war, 
and a better protection against war than 
planes and ships and guns and trained men. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATORS 


The country has a right to expect more of 
its educators than this. The men entrusted 
with the education of our youth should be 
realists first of all. I do not ask them to tell 
our children that wars are inevitable. We 
expect them to carry the torch for the great 
ideals of peace and brotherhood which al- 
ways must light the path for civilization. 
But when crime and criminals walk the earth 
as they walk the streets of our cities, it is 
idle to ignore them or try to be nice to them, 
in the hope that they will turn out to be 
good people after all. 

Precisely as we must have police for our 
protection at home, we must be on guard 
against criminality beyond the borders of our 
own country. 

I remind those educators who oppose uni- 
versal training that prewar Germany was 
probably the most highly educated country 
in the world. 

But books cannot stop bullets; nor can 
education protect us against war unless we 
can educate our enemy as well as ourselves, 
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We cannot have too much education in the 
United States. But let us make sure it is 
education for life and not education for 
death or slavery or concentration camps. 

Now, let me tell you what universal mili- 
tary training really means and what it does 
not mean. I assume that most of you are 
cenerally familiar with the training plan. 
There are aspects of the subject, how- 
ever, which tend to be obscured by some 
of the propaganda directed against universal 
training. 

—ary all, under our republican form of 
Government, all American citizens owe an 
equal obligation to our country to defend it 
against all enemies. As part of that obliga- 
tion, subject to the approval of Congress, they 
may be required to submit to such training 
in time of peace as may be considered neces- 
sary to prepare them for possible duty in a 
military emergency. 

Universal training would give meaning to 
that obligation. It is fair and democratic 
and would apply to all young men alike. 


TRAINED OR UNTRAINED? 


The only question here is as to whether 
men who would have to enter the military 
services in time of war or in any Case are 
to be given any training in advance of a 
possible call to duty, or whether we are going 
to take into the military services in a na- 
tional crisis men who have had no training 
whatever. 

Considering the certainty that we should 
have little or no warning of an attack, it is 
almost criminal to think of putting boys in 
uniform after the attack comes when we have 
every opportunity now, in time of peace, to 
give them a start on training for the duties 
they would have to perform. 

There is a moral issue here as well as the 
very practical problem of patching the roof 
and reinforcing the walls of the house before 
it falls down around our heads. We owe it to 
the youth of the country as well as to their 
parents to see that they are not wholly un- 
prepared for the kind of warfare that could 
overtake us at any time, so long as totalitar- 
janism remains unchecked. 


UNITED STATES ONLY WORLD POWER RELYING 
ON VOLUNTEERS 


The United States is one of seven nations 
and the only great nation of the world, in- 
cluding the members of the United Nations, 
which does not now have some form of com- 
pulsory military service. Five of the six ex- 
ceptions are India, Ireland, Canada, New Zea- 
land and Australia, all dependencies of the 
British Empire, and to some extent protected 
by the United States as well. The sixth is 
the little Dominican Republic, protected not 
only by the Monroe Doctrine, but by a string 
of American defense bases stretching from 
Bermuda to Trinidad. When you hear people 
say that for the United States to adopt uni- 
versal military training would only encourage 
other nations to do likewise, you can attrib- 
ute such statements either to ignorance or 
deliberate disregard for the truth. 


TRAINING, NOT SERVICE 


The universal military training plan now 
before Congress does not contemplate com- 
pulsory military service in peacetime in the 
United States. It would provide for training 
only during a limited period during which 
trainees would not be subject to service of 
any kind with the armed services. At the 
conclusion of the training period the trainees 
would resume their normal places in the 
Civilian community. 

Universal military training under this plan 
would be expected to improve the physical 
condition of trainees, teach them the rudi- 
ments of military training and discipline, 
accustom them to working at common tasks 
with large groups of other men, and give 
them a start on training for some military 
speciality or possible duty in time of war 
with some branch of the military service. 
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The universal military training plan has no 
bearing whatever on voluntary recruiting for 
the armed services, and is not intended to 
provide men for these services except in a war 
emergency, or as their newly acquired inter- 
ests in military life might lead them to en- 
list. 

ALL ARMED SERVICES PARTICIPATE 


The plan contemplates the training of ap- 
proximately 850,000 young men each year for 
the many types of duty required in time of 
war. The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast 
Guard would all participate in the training 
program. 

The estimate of 850,000 trainees is arrived 
at in this manner: 

Approximately 1,200,000 young men reach 
the age of 18 every year. On the basis of ex- 
perience in World War II it is assumed that 
200,000 of these would be found physically 
unfit tor full military duty. Some of them 
might be used in limited military capacities 
or might go into other forms of training, but 
they would not be available for the univer- 
sal military training program so far as it con- 
templates military training for duty with the 
armed services. Another 150,000 normally 
would enlist in one of the regular services. 
Deducting these two groups totaling 350,000, 
leaves a residue of 850,000 who would be 
available for military training. 


CHOICE OF SERVICE 


Following registration with the local boards 
in their home communities, those found 
physically fit would be inducted for training 
at the approximate age of 18 or when they 
finished high school. With their parents’ 
consent those graduating at the age of 17 
might begin their training immediately. 
Others who had not graduated by the time 
they reached 18 would be permitted to finish 
high school and take their military training 
after graduation, but would not be deferred 
on this account beyond their twentieth 
birthday. 

Wherever possible, depending on the needs 
of the services and qualifications of the in- 
dividual, trainees would be permitted to 
choose the service in which they preferred 
to be trained. 


CIVILIAN CONTROL 


A National Security Training Commission, 
made up of two civilians and one military 
member, would set the policies and stand- 
ards of the training program. The members 
of the commission would be appointed by 
the President, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. Executive direction of the universal 
military training program would be in the 
hands of a civilian executive director respon- 
sible to the commission, and full-time civil- 
ian inspectors would be employed by the 
commission to report regularly on the opera- 
tion of the system and recommend improve- 
ments in the training program. 

These are the answers to the specious 
charge that universal military training would 
militarize the country and give the Army 
control ef all of our young men. 

The military services would simply be op- 
erating agencies, conducting training for 
their particular requirements in conformity 
with the policies laid down by Congress and 
by this civilian commission. Their per- 
formance at all times would be subject to 
civilian supervision, 


MORAL CONTROLS 

In addition, an advisory board of between 
10 and 25 members, most of whom would 
be civilians would advise the commission, 
particularly on all operations pertaining to 
moral, religious, recreational, educational, 
and other nonmilitary aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

H. R. 4278, known as the Towe bill, and 
reported to the House by my good friend 
Congressman Towe, of New Jersey—stipu- 
lates that all training should be carried out 
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on the highest possible moral, religious, and 
spiritual plane. Disorderly and questionable 
resorts would be banned from areas around 
training camps, and penalties would be pro- 
vided for supplying intoxicants to trainees. 

All trainees would be obligated to accept 
training for 1 year or its equivalent. This 
does not mean that they would all spend a 
year in camp. In fact, most of them would 
not do so. 


OPTIONS AFTER 6 MONTHS’ TRAINING 


As a start, the plan would require them all 
to take 6 months’ continuous training in 
camp. At the end of this 6 months’ period 
they would be permitted to choose any one 
of several alternatives for completing their 
training. 

These alternatives, called options, would 
include: 

1. Additional training in the National Se- 
curity Training Corps for a second period of 
6 months, during which qualified men might 
be sent to service schools and trained as tech- 
nical specialists or be used to instruct newer 
inductees in the National Security Training 
Corps. 

2. Voluntary enlistment in any of the reg- 
ular services, including the Coast Guard. 

8. Enlistment in the National Guard or in 
the Organized Reserves of any of the services. 

4. Appointment to the Military, Naval or 
Coast Guard Academies on the usual terms. 

5. Enrollment in Navy or Marine Corps 
officer procurement programs, or college 
ROTC or NROTC, plus enlistment in the 
Enlisted Reserve, under an agreement to 
accept a reserve commission if offered on 
completion of the course. 

6. Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve of 
any of the services for whatever term might 
be prescribed and enrollment in approved 
technical or specialist training courses in 
schools, colleges, or universities to be 
approved by the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

7. Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
for 6 years by trainees who, for any reason, 
could not choose one of the other alterna- 
tives, during which they would be subject 
to not more than 30 days’ additional training 
in any calendar year. 

Provision would also be made for a limited 
number of scholarships with Federal aid, 
subject to an agreement on the part of 
trainees approved for scholarships to serve 
in the armed forces as required following 
completion of their studies. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Pay at the rate of $25 a month, to cover 
incidental expenses in camp, was recom- 
mended by the Presider.t’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training. Pending 
legislation provides for a pay rate of $30 per 
month. Considering that trainees would 
have certain small personal expenses in camp, 
I personally favor the higher amount. 

Under the plan recommended there would 
be additional allowances in any case for 
genuine dependency. 

Trainees would be entitled to the benefits 
of the United States Employees Compensa- 
tion Act while in camp, in case of injury or 
death. 

HOW MEN WOULD BE TRAINED 

Each of the several services—Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard—would train for 
its own special needs the inductees assigned 
to it. The types of training given would 
naturally vary. Men trained for the Navy 
would be trained at shore stations, but for 
ship and shore duty. Those trained by the 
Army might be classified and trained for the 
Infantry, Artillery, Armored Force, Engineers, 
Medical Department, or for any of the Tech- 
nical or Administrative Services. 

In the Army, trainees would receive ap- 
proximately 11 weeks of so-called basic train- 
ing, after which they would be assigned to 
the service branch or specialty for which 
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they seemed best fitted, and given a start 
on specialist and unit training for the re- 
mainder of the 6 months spent in camp. 

Training by the Air Force would be limited 
to ground training, which includes aircraft 
maintenance, radio operation, armament and 
other specialties. 

The Air Force would begin the training of 
men within two weeks for duty as members 
of ground crews. 

DISCIPLINE 


As trainees would not be in the military 
services except for training, they would not 
be subject to the Articles of War and Army 
Regulations. Discipline would be enforced 
through a special code of conduct adapted 
to the youth and circumstances of the 
trainees, to be administered by National Se- 
curity Training Corps courts with broad 
powers. 

There would be specific penalties for more 
serious offenses. Minor infractions of the 
code would be dealt with under a demerit 
system and trainee courts made up of the 
trainees themselves, thus introducing the 
principle of self-discipline. Trainees violat- 
ing State and Federal laws would be turned 
over to civil authorities for trial. 


TRAINEE OVERFLOW AVAILABLE FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Under this plan it could be reasonably 
assumed that the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserve could be brought up to au- 
thorized strength in a relatively short time 
and maintained at strength thereafter. 

As the trainees entering the National 
Guard or Organized Reserve would do so only 
for a single enlistment period, the overfiow 
would supply a continuous stream of trained 
men who would be available for possible 
duty in a civil defense corps in their home 
communities. 

While there is no definite plan at the 
moment for a civil-defense corps, this sub- 
ject has received serious study in Washing- 
ton. It is the current conclusion that the 
job is not one for the military services pri- 
marily, but for the States and local com- 
munities. This reasoning seems to me to be 
sound. The logical solution would be to 
build a civil-defense organization around the 
framework of existing municipal services 
and facilities. 

There would have to be Federal assistance 
and provision in addition for moving civil- 
defense groups from a community not in 
danger to others where the need may be 
more acute. In the main, however, I think it 
can be assumed that most of the members 
of any civil-defense organization would per- 
form their duties right at home. 

Under this plan we would have a training 
plant and training organizations in con- 
tinuous operation. 

All UMT trainees would receive 1,000 hours 
of military training, or as much as they now 
get in 5 years in the National Guard, and 
far more than they ever could receive in the 
same time under any other plan. 

The military advantage of universal 
military training—and the program is being 
urged solely on the ground of military 
necessity—is that the trainees would have 
received enough training after operation of 
UMT over a 5-year period, to allow the 
mobilization within a year after M-day of 
combined forces totaling between seven 
and one-half and eight and one-half million 
men. 

The reduction in training time and 
the existence of training organizations in 
full swing at all times would speed up the 
pace of an offensive against the enemy, re- 
duce the probable total of our casualties, 
and shorten any war in which we might be- 
come involved—all this in addition to the 
value of the UMT program to civil defense. 

The only visible alternatives for univer- 
sal military training are: 


1. To maintain a larger professional mili- 
tary establishment than would be required 
with universal training. This would be un- 
desirable as well as financially impractical, 
requiring conscription for service and cost- 
ing much more than universal military 
training. 

2. To spend comparable amount on train- 
ing the National Guard and Organizea Re- 
serves in a less efficient manner and over a 
much longer period of time. This program 
will be less efficient than UMT and would 
not supply the numbers of trained men that 
could be obtained under a UMT system, nor 
would it solve the serious and continuing 
problem of civil defense. 

3. To maintain our Military Establish- 
ment at minimum level as at present and 
trust to the peaceful purposes of other na- 
tions. This is a gamble we Cannot afford 
to take. 

It is sometimes argued that a UMT pro- 
gram such as that planned would cost too 
much money. It is estimated that once un- 
der way, such a system would cost about 
$1,750,000,000 a year. It might be less. 

This amount approximates the average 
amount spent in 1 week of World War II. 
The direct cost of the war—that is, the cost 
down to VJ-day—was $330,000,000,000. This 
total represented an average expenditure of 
two hundred and forty millions per day, or 
one and seven-tenths billions per week. At 
the peak of the war, in 1944, we were spend- 
ing at the rate of $90,000,000,000 per year, or 
roughly two hundred and forty-seven mil- 
lion per day. 

If the operation of a universal training 
system for the next 10 years should serve 
to avert another war we should have spent 
in that time only 5 percent of the cost of 
World War II, to say nothing of the saving 
in lives, property destruction, loss of health, 
and terrorization of the civilian population. 

Assuming that a universal military train- 
ing system would shorten a war by at least 
6 months by cutting the time required to 
train the forces needed to win a war, this in 
itself might mean a saving of perhaps $45,- 
000,000,000 equal to the cost of operating a 
UMT system for 25 years. 

That saving would be almost equal to 
the total cost in dollars of World War I to 
date. 

We must remember also that war costs do 
not end with the end of hostilities. They 
go on and on, year after year. We are still 
paying out $11,000,000,000 or more each year 
for World War II, and statisticians tell us 
that the peak of these cumulative war costs 
will not be reached until 1988. 

Nor must we ever forget.the men who died 
or were injured, and the suffering in their 
families that also goes on year after year. 

As for those who argue that a UMT sys- 
tem would be equivalent to throwing our 
youth into a cesspool of immorality and de- 
bauchery, I think the best answer lies in 
the record of the UMT Experimental Unit at 
Fort Knox, Ky. Although the trainees in 
this unit are enlisted men in the Regular 
Army, they are all from the same age group, 
averaging 18 years of age, and are being 
trained in accordance with the UMT formula. 

The results reported from this experiment 
have been remarkable in more ways than one. 
The unit reports a higher average of church 
attendance by trainees than in civilian life, 
a greatly stimulated interest in education, 
and the lowest venereal-disease rate in any 
comparable group anywhere. The record in 
this respect compares favorably with that of 
the CCC camps and is less than one-third 
that of the Army training camps in 1943, 
shortly before the mass movement overseas 
for the Normandy invasion. It is so far 
below the civilian average as to be considered 
a rebuke to our civilian communities for not 
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dealing with the problem more effectively 
than they do. 

Secretary of the Army Royall has said that 
he knows of no single experiment in the fielq 
of military training which has been so richly 
productive of constructive results. Numerous 
visitors who have inspected the operation of 
the unit at first hand have praised it in the 
highest terms. 

A civilian advisory committee from the 
city of Louisville, Ky., appointed a subcom- 
mittee on religion, including Catholic, Prot. 
estant, and Jewish clergymen and the execu- 
tive secretary of the Louisville Council of 
Churches. The reaction of this group to the 
results obtained at this experimental unit 
were unanimously favorable. 

The trainees are not mollycoddled or treated 
like little boys. ‘They would be worked hard 
and treated as men. But they are treated de- 
cently, as young men who want to do right, 
and are given every opportunity to live whole- 
some lives and return to their home commu- 
nities better in every way than when they 
were inducted. 

A few idealistic people tell us that we 
should look to the United Nations rather 
than to our own security measures for the 
protection of the United States. The fact is, 
of course, that there is no force in existence 
which can be employed by the United Na- 
tions except as member nations like the 
United States may be called on to provide 
such a force. 

So long as the larger powers of the Security 
Council of the United Nations are able 
through the use of the veto to prevent any 
action which they nay dislike or consider 
inimical to their own interests, the United 
Nations will be impotent to deal with wars 
and threats of war. 

Wars are like forest or prairie fires. Once 
started, it is difficult to prevent them from 
spreading. The fires have already started 
and the winds are blowing them in our di- 
rection. Almost two-thirds of the world’s 
populations are at war today. There is civil 
war in China, in India, Palestine, and in 
Greece. The cold war has brought seven 
European countries under Soviet domination 
since VE-day. 

This is the reality we face. 

We are therefore forced to choose between 
adopting whatever measures may be neces- 
sary for our safety as a people, or the cer- 
tainty of ultimate conquest and enslavement 
by the predatory totalitarians in an atomic 
war of the future. 

Failure to take these necessary precautions 
is equivalent to throwing wide the gates to 
unlimited invasion by an enemy as ruthless 
as Germany or Japan. It would be an invi- 
tation to concentration camps, secret police, 
gas chambers, forced labor, mass movements 
of population, torture, and revolution. 

Unless we are to risk everything we have 
known of freedom, national existence, and 
human happiness, we must do whatever is 
necessary to our national salvation. 

It is a case of putting first things first. 

The peace of appeasement is the peace of 
enslavement. To be safe we must be strong. 

Universal military training is near the top 
of the highest and demanded priorities for 
our security as a nation. 

Men like yourselves, who have served in 
uniform and are ready to serve again, have a 
double responsibility. You have a responsi- 
bility to the country but you have a further 
responsibility to see that others less well 
informed than yourselves are awakened to 
the dangers which confront us, You also 
have a responsibility to make sure that Con- 
gress and the country support the military 
measures you know to be necessary for the 
country’s safety. 

In all of these endeavors I pledge you my 
own help. 
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Trade With Communistic Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called reciprocal-trade agreements have 
been a great detriment to American in- 
dustry and among those most vitally af- 
fected is the hand-glass industry of 
America. There are numerous plants 
throughout the country employing many 
thousands of men, yet the so-called re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements would permit 
the cheap labor of Czechoslovakia to 
force down the wages and standards of 
the American workmen. If that were 
not bad enough, now Czechoslovakia is 
in the hands of the Russians who will 
be signing for Czechoslovakia. This will 
not only further hurt the American 
worker, but will make Russia stronger 
in its march of communism. I do not 
believe the American workman should 
be hurt by unfair agreements against 
American labor and much less should 
the worker be stamped on by the heavy 
heel of communism. On Thursday last 
I requested the State Department not 
to recognize nor take the Russian signa- 
ture of Czechoslovakia in this vital mat- 
ter affecting the hundreds of American 
industries employing millions of work- 
men and I protested as follows to the 
State Department on March 18 against 
this signature: 

MarcH 18, 1948. 
GEORGE MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am advised that Czechoslovakia is ex- 
pected to sign the activation of the Geneva 
agreement on Saturday, March 20, at New 
York, and the State Department will accept 
the signature as consistent with its program 
of reciprocal trade. In view of the Marshall 
plan now before the Congress requesting un- 
told billions to stop communism and the 
President’s message of yesterday with refer- 
ence to communism, it seems ridiculous that 
the United States should now accept such 
signature with reference to trade agreements 
and give to the Communists American dollars 
to further the march of communism. The 
State Department should not accept the sig- 
nature of Czechoslovakia for further aid to 
communism, and I protest any such agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia with reference to 
carrying forth the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, 

Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL. 


The State Department advised today 
that on March 20 the Czechoslovakian 
Government said it would sign the pro- 
tocol on March 20 which would go into 
effect on April 20, 1948, and that the 
State Department now has a special com- 
mittee commencing a study of the pro- 
posed signature in the light of recent de- 
velopments in Czechoslovakia. 

_Now such an agreement would have 
little meaning with the Communists in 
control and I believe not only that this 
study should be continued but this recog- 
nition of reciprocal-trade agreements 
should not be given to the detriment of 
American labor, let alone that whereby 


the Communists of the world help to op- 
press American workers not only in the 
great hand-glass industry of America but 
in many other industries throughout the 
land. 





New York Times and New York Herald 
Tribune Condemn United States-Pales- 
tine Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


' OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few newspapers in the United States with 
the reputations for objectivity and schol- 
arship enjoyed by these two great news- 
papers. The following editorials which 
appeared in those newspapers on March 
21, 1948, on the subject of Palestine are 
worthy of the careful reading by every 
member. They emphasize that the issue 
is far greater even than Palestine, and 
that the about face of the administration 
on Palestine has struck the United Na- 
tions its heaviest blow and has materially 
impaired the prestige of the United 
States: 


[From the New York Times of March 21, 
1948 | 


THE SWITCH ON PALESTINE 


There can be little doubt that the parti- 
tion of Palestine is being blocked by the 
struggle between the Soviet Union and the 
western powers. A land once known for milk 
and honey, now flows with oil, and the home- 
land of three great religions is having its fate 
decided by expediency without a sign of the 
spiritual and ethical considerations which 
should be determining, at least in that part 
of the world. Ancient Palestine was once de- 
scribed as “not the land of philosophers, but 
the home of prophets.” It would take a 
prophet sitting on a rapidly spinning turn- 
table to have foreseen the course which our 
Government has pursued during these last 
few months. 

Three things need to be said, and to be said 
at once, concerning the present shift of 
American policy on Palestine. The first is 
that it comes as a climax to a series of moves 
which has seldom been matched, for inept- 
ness, in the handling of any international 
issue by an American administration. The 
second is that it is a plain and unmistak- 
able surrender to the threat of force. And the 
third is that it holds little promise of being 
able to avoid the very hazards which it is 
intended to circumvent. 

So far as the first point is concerned, it 
may be said that all of the critical considera- 
tions now enumerated by Mr. Austin as 
reasons for our Government’s change of 
policy—namely, the strength of Arab op- 
position to the partition plan, the necessity 
of providing a large international armed force 
to implement that plan, the reluctance of the 
small nations and all of the large powers, with 
the sole exception of Soviet Russia, which has 
its own objectives in the Mediterranean, to 
provide that force—were inherent in the sit- 
uation when the original decision in favor of 
partition was made last November 29. 
Nevertheless, it was primarily on the initia- 
tive, and under the pressure, of our Govern- 
ment that the decision for partition was 
adopted. Somewhere along the line there has 
been a shocking lack of liaison and of com- 
mon purposes between the American State 
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Department and the American delegation in 
the United Nations, with the White House 
itself apparently utterly at sea. Inept, un- 
certain, and confused, the prestige of Ameri- 
can foreign policy has suffered a severe blow 
in the handling of this issue. 

As for the second point—the surrender to 
the threat of force—it is obviously and ad- 
mittedly Arab intransigeance that has forced 
the American Government to change its 
policy and to bow to Arab threats, and to 
propose that the whole United Nations re- 
treat with us in the face of Arab scorn and 
fury. Unfortunately, if this is done, it will 
not be the first time that the United Nations 
has had to yield to the threat of force. It 
has been bludgeoned out of Northern Korea 
by Soviet Russia and out of the Balkans by 
Soviet Russias satellites, but each surrender 
of this kind is a blow to the authority of the 
United Nations. Meantime, we have played 
a shabby trick on the Jewish community in 
Palestine, which put its faith in our promises. 

Finally, where does this new decision leave 
us? It leaves us still under the inexorable 
necessity of helping to furnish that inter- 
national armed force which we have been so 
reluctant to provide. For to maintain what 
Mr. Austin describes as a temporary trustee- 
ship over the whole of Palestine will certain- 
ly require an armed force. It may well re- 
quire an even larger armed force than would 
be required for partition, for, as Secretary 
General Lie notes, the United Nations Special 
Commission on Palestine drew the conclu- 
sion that a trusteeship for Palestine would 
be fought by two parties instead of one. 
This is the prospect with which the whole 
series of moves now culminating in Mr. 
Austin’s announcement leaves us. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 21, 19487 


WHY? 


There are few Americans who will be able 
to regard the action of their Government in 
the case of Palestine without a sinking of 
the heart. Quite apart from the merits of 
the partition plan, it is painfully obvious 
that Mr. Austin’s statement to the Security 
Council on Friday represents either a rever- 
sal of the earlier policy of the United States 
or an acknowledgement that the policy ig- 
nored facts which were patent to the most 
casual observer. Neither alternative is to 
the credit of the administration. 

Mr. Austin contends that the partition 
plan, proposed by the General Assembly and 
supported there by the United States, “can- 
not now be implemented by peaceful means.” 
Certainly this possibility—or, rather, prob- 
ability—must have been foreseen by the 
American delegation and the administration 
from the outset. If so, the United States 
should have guarded against the various dif- 
ficulties which Mr. Austin since has raised 
in the Security Council—legal, political, and 
military. Failure to do so created only the 
ghost of a Jewish state under United Na- 
tions guaranty, stimulated explosive tensions 
in the Middle East, and brought death to 
hundreds, disillusionment to millions. The 
prestige of UN has received its heaviest blow, 
and that of the United States has been hard 
hit. From every standpoint the situation is 
far worse than when the UN Assembly was - 
originally summoned in special session to 
deal with the Palestine crisis. 

The United States has taken a firm stand 
in demanding that peace be restored in the 
Holy Land under a UN trusteeship. This 
by no means reduces the military responsi- 
bilities which the enforcement of partition 
might have entailed. Indeed, it rather adds 
to them. The Jews of Palestine have con- 
ceded all that was possible toward the 
achievement of a viable Jewish state; the 
Arabs have been confirmed in their intran- 
sigent opposition to such a state. A UN 
trusteeship, following immediately upon 
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Great Britain’s announcement of its inten- 
tion to renounce the mandate conceivably 
might have provided a transition period in 
which international authority could have 
been established in Palestine and sn inter- 
national solution worked out. Now, after 
an <bortive experiment in partition, the UN 
wili have to fight to make itself respected— 
end fight hard. It will merely inherit Brit- 
ain’s “squalid war” in the Holy Land, made 
more squalid by opportunities missed and 
promises unfulfilled. 

The people of the United States demand 
and deserve an explanation of the palpable 
blunders of American policy in respect to 
Palestine. There have been many unofficial 
excuses, references to a changed world pic- 
ture, to oil, to military weakness, and the 
like. But no responsible official has openly 
discussed the practical aspects of the Amer- 
ican course in the Middle East nor offered 
any reasons why that course need be altered 
so shortly after it was fixed. If such reasons 
exist they should be frankly discussed, or 
the United States must bear the obloquy of 
seeking covert ends at the expense of jus- 
tice. And this country cannot so tarnish 
its leadership. 


Time for a Stand on Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
not only Holy Week to the Christian 
people but a week of prayer and thanks- 
giving of the Jewish people in observ- 
ance of one of its happiest religious 
festivals—Purim. It commemorates the 
victory of the followers of the Jewish 
faith over Haman, the Persian dictator, 
over 2,000 years ago as recorded in the 
Bibical Book of Esther. In more recent 
years it has served as a contemporary 
celebration over the defeat of Adolph 
Hitler. There appeared an article by 
James O. Supple in the Chicago Sun- 
Times that is most timely, touching on 
the religious aspects of the Palestine 
question, and I deem it appropriate dur- 
ing this week of good will and better 
understanding of the peoples of the 
world to insert it in the Recorp: 

TIME FOR A STAND ON PALESTINE 
(By James O. Supple) 

In Holy Week, the thoughts of men turn 
to Palestine, the scene of the birth of the 
entire Judaeo-Christian heritage. Of late 
men's thoughts have been turning to Pales- 
tine for other reasons—power, politics, the 
determination of a feudalism to overrule, the 
attempt of a remnant of a people to estab- 
lish a national homeland, the very fate of 
the United Nations. 

Surely it is time for all of us to clarify our 
feelings on the Palestinian issue. Some may 
wonder why the subject finds its way into a 
religion column. Actually it is a religious 
issue just as it is political, economic, and 
sociological 

Lurking in the back of many minds is the 
belief that the Christian shrines may be 
jeopardized by partition. Both the Arabs 
and the Jews have made it clear such shrines 
will be protected. In the instance of the 
Jews, the assurance has considerably more 
weight, not only because of the reputation 
of the Jewish agency, but because the Jewish 
people, aware of the Jewish origin of Chris- 
tianity, have a pride in it. The history of 


the Jewish attitude toward Christianity 
ranks far above that of the Arabs with their 
long record of fanatical persecution of the 
Christian people. 


UN CHALLENGED 


The religious phase of the Palestinian issue 
involves the American churchgoer. The 
Gerald L. K. Smith groups have seized upon 
it as grist for their always-grinding mill. 
Congressmen, newspaper editors, and others 
are being flooded with the Smith pamphlets. 

Antisemitism can never be divorced from 
resultant anti-Christianity. Hitler’s progres- 
sive persecutions of all faiths proved this 
once and for all time. 

The American Christian faiths, too, have 
another interest in the matter. They 
through their resolutions, their world order 
campaigns and their backing of the peace 
commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches, have placed their hope for world 
peace in the United Nations. The UN is 
being challenged by the opponents of parti- 
tion both here and abroad. 


ANCTHER MUNICH QUERY 


This column is not saying that those of 
the Jewish faith should join any one Zionist 
organization, but surely in view of the crucial 
issues involved there should be an attempt 
through membership to attest to the indi- 
vidual viewpoint, whether for or against. 
The issue has become too important for 
lethargy. 

The same perhaps should be said of those 
of Christian faith who to date have largely 
ignored full implications of the flaunting of 
the UN partition decision. It can also be 
said of that section of the American popu- 
lation which is neither Christian nor Jewish. 
And it can be said of the Jews who have an 
equal stake in the ultimate decision. 


Address of Bartley C. Crum at the 1948 
Annual Mass Conference of the Coun- 
cil of Organizations of the United 
Jewish Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include the following 
exceptionally fine speech by Mr. Bartley 
C. Crum, a member of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission on Palestine: 


For too many years now, the Palestine 
problem has served as a political football 
for the nations of the world. Promises have 
been made, and promises have been broken. 
Hope has been deferred and deferred again. 
Almost 30 years ago, the League of Nations 
handed to Great Britain the Palestine man- 
date, with the specific provision that a Jew- 
ish homeland and haven be created there. 
The whole world knows what has happened 
since that time. There has been equivo- 
cation, procrastination, double-dealing of 
the most vicious and unholy kind, to thwart 
the expressed will and determination of the 
League of Nations. As part of this strategy 
of delay and further delay, commission after 
commission has been sent to Palestine to 
investigate, to recommend, to report to the 
world. By this time, enough paper and ink 
have been wasted to sink a fleet of battle- 
ships. But now we have come to the end. 
Further evasion of responsibility, further de- 
lay and hesitation, are impossible. We have 
come to the point where we must decide 
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definitely and unequivocally on the future 
of a Jewish Palestine. 

The United Nations decision on Palestine, 
the first positive humanitarian act looking 
toward a just solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem, constitutes the final casting of the die. 
And the decision, once -nade, must be car- 
ried out immediately. 

It must be carried out for humanitarian 
reasons. The 700,000 Jews in Palestine can- 
not be left to their fate. Encircled by hos- 
tility and aggression, Weakened by pious acts 
of so-called neutrality on the part of na- 
tions which are ostensibly committed to the 
United Nations decision, these people can- 
not be deprived of all that they have been 
working and praying for. Even more than 
a homeland is at stake for them—their very 
lives are at stake. 

I maintain that the nations of the world 
have an obligation to these people—an obli- 
gation which cannot be evaded, which can- 
not be delayed, and which cannot be shirked, 
and I maintain that we have an obligation to 
the Jews of Europe—the pitiful handful 
which managed to survive. These people 
cannot remain on the scene of their greatest 
tragedy. They cannot till the soil soaked 
with blood of their brothers. They cannot 
live in the houses, or work in the factories, 
still rank with the odor of death and destruc- 
tion. They have seen enough of death. It 
has been their intimate neighbor for years, 
They look to Palestine as they look to life 
itself, for the chance to build anew, for the 
chance to forget the past. These are obliga- 
tions the world owes to the Jews of Pales- 
tine and the Jews of Europe. And, even if 
we should ignore both these obligations, 
there is a further obligation which we owe 
to ourselves. 

If by chicanery, if by the machinations of 
private greed and vested interests, the over- 
whelming decision of the United Nations on 
the partition of Palestine should somehow 
be negated, then we are negating all hopes 
for world peace and security. The United 
Nations, the sole instrument for interna- 
tional cooperation, looking toward the in- 
troduction of justice and reason into the 
chaotic turmoil of national interests, is either 
capable of enforcing its decision, or it is 
doomed to utter futility. And let none of 
us have any dcubt—if the United Nations is 
doomed we are doomed with it. Palestine 
is the decisive test. Whether we pass or fail 
this test will determine the future of the 
world. 

Where does the answer lie? It lies with 
Great Britain and the United States. Great 
Britain must carry out its obligation to facil- 
itate the smoothest possible transition of her 
Palestine Mandate to United Nations trustee- 
ship and partition. Her present course can 
lead only to the conclusion that she is either 
attempting to thwart the United Nations or 
to gratuitously and maliciously make settle- 
ment of the Palestine problems as difficult as 
possible. This course can lead only to the 
dishonor of Great Britain and to the destruc- 
tion of the United Nations. 

The United States too, has attempted to 
slough off her responsibility. It is the obli- 
gation of our Government to take leadership 
and to uphold the United Nations’ decision. 
We cannot continue to play on both sides 
of the fence. We cannot continue to assume 
an attitude of neutrality where no neutrality 
is possible. It is not a decent and honorable 
policy for a government to take refuge behind 
neutrality when it has pledged itself to 
uphold the decision of the United Nations. 
The United Nations voted for partition—and 
both Great Britain and the United States are 
under the most solemn obligation to accept 
the will of the majority to decide in favor 
of the establishment of a Jewish state. Both 
Great Britain and the United States are now 
indulging in a display of legal gymnastics 
which would have the effect of evading re- 
sponsibility for implementation and enforce- 
ment of the decision of the United Nations. 
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After voting for the partition of Palestine, 
our representative, Mr. Warren Austin, has 
discovered that the Security Council has no 
legal right under the UN Charter to enforce 
partition. That this interpretation is con- 
trary to the position taken by the United 
States on the Trieste problem must be obvi- 
ous to the legal experts of our State Depart- 


’ ment. 


When the Council of Foreign Ministers 
decided to internationalize Trieste—claimed 
by both Italy and Yugoslavia—it was decided 
that the area should be ruled by a UN gov- 
ernor to be appointed by the Security Coun- 
cil. At that time the foreign ministers of 
the major powers proposed that units of 
three armies—the United States, British, and 
Yugoslav—should maintain law and order 
until the UN governor took over. It was 
agreed that the services of the three nations 
should be utilized by the UN governor as 
long as they were needed. The motion was 
argued, with Australia, at that time a Coun- 
cil member, maintaining that the Charter 
did not allow the Council to assume re- 
sponsibilities which were not directly con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

It is interesting to note that this is pre- 
cisely the position now being taken on the 

alestine issue by the United States. 

When the Trieste problem was argued in 
the Security Council, Mr. Trygve Lie, the UN 
Secretary General, pointed out that the 
Charter does not specifically bar the Secur- 
ity Council from implementing its own po- 
litical decisions. Mr. Lie also declared that 
at the San Francisco meeting of the United 
Nations the open debate on the part of the 
delegates showed that the Security Council 
had the right to assume responsibilities not 
specifically stated in the Charter. Mr. Lie 
won his argument by a vote of 10 to 0, with 
Australia abstaining. Both the United States 
and Syria, the Arab state now presenting the 
Australian position, voted in favor of Mr. 
Lie’s position. 

The quick shift in position by the United 
States with relation to the Palestine prob- 
lem is nothing short of astounding. If the 
UN could authorize a three-nation army to 
enforce its decision on the Trieste case, why 
can't that august body take a similar position 
on Palestine. 

The United States must not befuddle the 
issue with legalisms. It is argued that the 
three-power international force in Trieste is 
not a UN force but a group of armed men 


, from three sovereign countries, each army 


maintaining its own identity. 

But the Palestine Commission, which first 
raised the issue of enforcement of partition 
with the Security Council, is not requesting 
a UN force. The Commission has asked for a 
non-Palestine force to help implement the 
partition of Palestine. A force of this nature 
could consist of a foreign legion. It could 
even consist of an army from a small country. 
Or it could consist of contingents from any 
group of large or small armies. This force 
could be sponsored by the UN or it could be 
sponsored by one or more nations as was done 
in the Trieste case. 

When the desire for a just settlement was 
the motivating idea, the powers found a just 
and workable solution. Trieste is an inter- 
national area and law is being upheld by the 
three-power international force. 

Let no one assume that the Jewish people 
in Palestine will allow their case to be argued 
away by legal experts looking: for an out from 
the decisions taken by their country. The 
Jewish people ask for an international force 
solely because they believe that it would act 
as a restraining force in Palestine. The 
Arabs are impressed by strength and decision. 
The indecision now being displayed by the 
strongest power in the world has encouraged 
Arab dissidents to attack Jewish settlements 
and indulge in armed aggression against a 
peacefully inclined people. 
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The Jewish people cannot be asked to be 
patient when they see Arab armies infiltrate 
into Palestine and organize for an all-out 
armed attack on the Jewish community. The 
Haganah, the people’s democratic Jewish 
army of Palestine, is capable of handling any 
situation that may arise in Palestine, provid- 
ed the powers do not foist another noninter- 
vention formula upon them. The arms em- 
bargo, used against an aggressor, can be an 
instrument to maintain peace. But when it 
is used to keep weapons from an army de- 
fending itself against unjustified aggression, 
i* becomes another means of befuddling the 
public and prepares the way for war. While 
the Arab states are buying arms freely in 
the world market, the Haganah, which 
should be the instrument to enforce the de- 
cision of the United Nations on partition, 
is crippled by the United States arms em- 
bargo, plus the constant disarming of 
Haganah men and women by the British 
administration. 

We are indeed living in peculiar times. 
The peaceful nation is treated as an aggres- 
sor. The pro-Nazi Arab marauders become 
objects of sympathy and aid, both by the 
British mandatory power and the United 
States. It is clear that the Arabs and the 
mandatory power mean to create complete 
and utter chaos in Palestine. Thus far, in 
spite of the difficulties created by the British 
administration, and the encouragement 
given the Arabs by American inaction, the 
Haganah—still using the strategy of defen- 
sive-offense—has been able to block this at- 
tempt. 

While I will not minimize the serious sit- 
uation in Palestine at this moment, it would 
be untrue to overemphasize the effectiveness 
of Arab guerrilla operations in the Holy 
Land. Problems are never simple in Pales- 
tine and the plan which the Haganah has 
formulated to meet any possible contingency 
is of a complex nature. 

Separate plans to meet each local situa- 
tion must be devised. The main enemy in 
each of the areas is different. For example, 
in the Jerusalem area, the Haganah must 
combat the obstructionism of the British ad- 
ministration. In Galilee the main enemies 
are the Arab invaders from Syria, and Leba- 
non. The administration which, as the 
mandate authority, should prevent Arab 
guerrillas infiltrating into the country, has 
not hindered them from freely crossing the 
border into Palestine. Wherever the guer- 
rillas have been stopped, the Haganah has 
stopped them—not the British. The British 
move up to an area only after the Haganah 
has successfully resisted the aggressors and 
then they disarm the Haganah. 

Jerusalem has been designated by the UN 
as an international city. In that area, it 
was the job of the mandate power to main- 
tain law and order. Yet it is in this very 
territory that the British have for all prac- 
tical purposes handed over control to the 
Mufti’s agents. 

Both the old city of Jerusalem and the 
triangle which includes the Arab cities of 
Nablus, Tulkarm, and Jenin are at the pres- 
ent time bases of Arab power. About 2,000 
armed Arabs, all infiltrees from outside Pal- 
estine, have been permitted to organize their 
illegal forces in that area. While Creech- 
Jones, the British minister, takes pride in 
the reduction of brigandage in that territory 
since the arrival of Arab bands, he conven- 
iently overlooked the fact that the petty 
brigands will at all times defer to the more 
powerful muscle man. 

In the city of Jerusalem, we see a strange 
spectacle. About 1,500 Jews are isolated in 
the old city and the British commander on 
the spot must clear with the Arabs before 
permission is granted to convoy food to the 
Jews in the area. The British refuse to 
grant permission to the Haganah to convoy 
desperately needed food to their fellow citi- 
zens in the old city. When the Hadassah 
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Hospital requested an armed escort for their 
convoys into the old city. The British dis- 
trict commissioner informed them that this 
delicate matter would have to be studied. 
The authorities studied the problem for 3 
weeks and have as yet not notified the Jews 
regarding their solution of that difficult 
problem. The situation in Jerusalem is be- 
coming more intolerable and if the British 
authorities refuse to enforce law in the city, 
Haganah will have to perform the necessary 
police duties. 

In the settlement of Kfar Etzion near the 
Syrian border, the Arabs mounted an attack 
of over a thousand men, outnumbering the 
Haganah by a ratio of 10 to 1. The British 
as usual were aware of the attack and even 
took the trouble to inform the foreign press 
of it—but they did nothing to help Haganah 
battle the invaders from across the Syrian 
border. After the Haganah had successfully 
repelled the Arab attack, British ambulances 
moved in the battle area and helped remove 
wounded Arabs. 

The following day 35 Haganah men who. 
had previously been disarmed by the British 
and who were bringing medical supplies to 
the besieged settlement of Kfar Etzion were 
ambushed and attacked by hundreds of Arab 
guerillas and were killed to the last man. 
Again the British were strangely unaware of 
the battle. The 35 men of the Haganah 
fought to the last breath. Even the wound- 
ed continued to fight. Before they died, 
they destroyed such small equipment as had 
escaped the eyes of the British. The. last 
man died touching off a small hand grenade, 
killing himself and an entire group of at- 
tacking Arabs. 

This was hailed as a victory for the in- 
vading Arabs. One well-known Arab on 
hearing of this victory said, “If the Jews 
mean to fight this way, we shall never be able 
to stand up against them.” And that is the 
spirit motivating the men and women of 
free Palestine. 

In the light of this situation how is neu- 
trality possible? To be neutral in this case 
means to do nothing, and to do nothing in 
the face of aggression and in the face of 
expressed will of the majority of the United 
Nations, is a negative action which will ne- 
gate all the precepts of humanity and all 
that the nations of the world have hoped to 
create in the United Nations. 

Pious hopes that we can avoid force, are 
chimerical. Arab aggression can only be 
stemmed by force and the threat of force. 
Jewish rights to live and build in Palestine 
can only be abrogated by utter annihilation 
of the Jewish community there. It is the 
obligation of the civilized nations of the 
world to take positive, favorable action to up- 
hold partition and to quell aggression in 
Palestine. No less will meet the demand of 
justice. 

In the meantime, we, the men and women 
of America, have our own private obligation— 
to give support to the United Nations deci- 
sion on Palestine, to the heroic defenders of 
the Jewish community and to the hundreds 
of thousands who are still waiting in shat- 
tered Europe, longing for a life of freedom 
and security in Palestine. You, who are 
gathered here today, on behalf of the United 
Jewish Appeal, are taking that action in the 
most direct and most constructive way, for 
you are contributing to the success of a Na- 
tion-wide effort to restore Palestine as a Jew- 
ish haven and a homeland, to care for the 
Jewish survivors in Europe, and to help re- 
settle them in Palestine. You are also, with 
your work and your gifts, helping to care for 
those who come to the United States. You 
make welcome the stranger to our shores and 
help protect and defend human rights 
throughout the world. 

I applaud with all my heart your unprece- 
dented effort to raise $250,000,000 in the 
United States this year. It is an effort which 
will help strengthen the Jewish community 
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in Palestine and which will help carry out the 
United Nations decision. It is an effort that 
deserves the support of every right-thinking 
American. It is the one practical, immediate 
Way to assure peace and justice for the Jew- 
ish people throughout the world. 
Let me say that this is not a problem for 
he Jewish people alone. It is a problem for 
all of mankind. For, in the last analysis, 
more than the future of the Jews of Palestine 
is involved—more than the future of the 
Jews is involved—it is in a very fundamental 
way, the future of the world that we must 
decide. 


How Communists Take Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
spending billions of dollars overseas in 
the fight against the spread of commu- 
nism. It behooves us to watch our own 
doorstep and clean house here also. The 
following article on how Communists 
take over appeared in the United States 
News and World Report for March 12, 
1948, and is worthy of careful consider- 
ation in connection with this most im- 
portant problem: 

HOW COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER 
(Reported from Prague, Paris, and Rome) 
First step: Build up fifth column, win- 

ning members for party in labor unions, col- 
leges, left-wing groups, government depart- 
ments, the publishing field. 

Second step: Launch propaganda cam- 
paign, favoring poor people, factory workers, 
minorities, Russia, and opposing “big busi- 
ness,” “reactionaries,” “warmongers.” 

Third step: Get party members elected to 
key offices in labor unions and left-wing 
groups; when necessary, let opposing fac- 
tion spit off, label it right wing. 

Fourth step: Elect Communists to parlia- 
ment on platform of wide popular appeal, 
stressing higher wages, lower prices, social 
security, civil rights, world peace. 

Fifth step: Form “popular front” in palia- 
ment, through alliance with Socialists, Social 
Democrats, or other left-wing parties willing 
to go along. 

Sixth step: Obtain key places in govern- 
ment, seeking to control first the police, then 
public information, later army, foreign pol- 
icy, and finance. 

Seventh step: Uncover “plots against the 
people” as a means to discredit opposing 
parties; use Communist-controlled police to 
seize or threaten opposition leaders. 

Eighth step: Carry out orders of high 
Soviet officials, sent in at psychological mo- 
ment to direct strategy and drive home idea 
Communists are backed by Russian power. 

Ninth step: Push for full control of gov- 
ernment, using threats of general strike, civil 
war or “protection” by nearby Russian troops 
to paralyze opposition. 

Tenth step: Complete grip on government 
by purging anti-Communist parties and of- 
ficeholders, taking over press and radio, and 
nationalizing industries. 

Communism, now in control of Czechoslo- 
vakia and putting the squeeze on Finland, is 
using the same basic pattern to take over 
country after country in the push across 
Europe. Events indicate that Italy is next 
on the Communist time table, then France. 
The strategy that worked elsewhere is well 
advanced in both countries. 


The pictogram shows, step by step the Com- 
munist technique in Europe. It starts with 
local Communists—often a fifth column led 
by men trained in Russia. Moscow comes 
in at the end to see that the seized country 
is tied closely to the Soviet Union. 

By this method the Communists, since the 
war, have taken control of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
now Czechoslavakia. The chain of events 
is showing up in several other countries, 
reaching across Europe to the north, south, 
and west. 

In Finland the preliminary steps are over. 
Moscow’s demand for a treaty linking the 
Finns and Russians completes the pattern. 
If the cemand dcesn't succeed, the local Com- 
munists may try to upset the present gov- 
ernment and take control anyway, counting 
on help from the Soviet Union if they need it. 

In Italy the groundwork has been laid. 
The Communists are ready for their big at- 
tempt to take over. They are in the labor 
unions, the schools, the farming groups, and 
all elements of the population. The test 
will come in a national election April 18. 
Whether the Communists win or lose, Italy is 
in for trouble. It may bring civil war that 
would put the influence of the United States 
on one side and of Russia on the other. 

In France the program is well advanced. 
Communists are out of the government, but 
their influence is stronger than it was in 
some countries already taken over. French 
Communists control key unions and can tie 
up the country with strikes. Inflation and 
shaky finances strengthen their hand. The 
next Communist move to upset France may 
come within weeks. 

In Britain the Communists are weak. The 
pattern hasn’t even begun to take shape. 

In the United States they are weak, too, 
and they face a different system of govern- 
ment that makes their European pattern 
useless. To take over the United States, the 
Communists know that they must devise a 
hew technique. 


Legislative Reference Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress are constantly using the 
Legislative Reference Service, headed by 
our able Director, Ernest S. Griffith, in 
the Library of Congress. This service is 
of incalculable assistance to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, saving them count- 
less hours of research work, making it 
possible for Members to keep themselves 
informed on the many problems, includ- 
ing pending legislation, on which the 
membership has to act. 

The reason that Dr. Griffith, in my 
judgment, is able to do such a fine job, 
is because he has surrounded himself 
by an able and outstanding staff. I 
know the Members of the Congress will 
be interested in learning something 
about the men and women who are doing 
such an excellent piece of work. 

I am including with these remarks a 
short biographical sketch of the senior 
specialists and analysts, research coun- 
sels, and part-time consultants, of the 
Legislative Reference Service. It will be 
noted that in a few cases individuals are 
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temporarily on assignment to congres- 
sional committees. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF PRINCIPAL STAFF MEMBERS OF 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE (MARCH 1948) 


Bernard Brodie, national defense consult. 
ant:! Ph. D., University of Chicago; Carnegie 
Fellow, Institute for Advanced Study. In 
United States Navy, 1941-45; assistant pro- 
fessor, Yale Institute of International 
Studies; director of studies, National War 
College. Author: Sea Power in the Machine 
Age, 1941, 1943; A Layman’s Guide to Naval 
Strategy, 1942; A Guide*to Naval Strategy, 
1944; The Absolute Weapon, Atomic Power 
and World Order (editor), 1946. 

John Cobb Cooper, Jr., air transport con- 
sultant: ? A. B., Princeton University. Prac- 
ticed law, Jacksonville, Fla.; vice president, 
Pan American Airways; now associated with 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J. Member, United States National Com- 
mission of Permanent American Aeronautical 
Commission, 1941-43; vice president, Inter- 
national Air Transport Conference, Havana, 
1945; member, first executive committee, In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, 1945, 
Author: The Right to Fly, 1947. 

William Yandell Elliott, senior specialist 
in international relations: * D. Phil., Oxford 
University. Chairman, department of gov- 
ernment, Harvard University; consultant, 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management (1936), National Advisory De- 
fense Committee, and Office of Production 
Management; director of stockpile and trans- 
portation division, and later vice chairman 
for civilian requirements, War Production 
Board; member, business advisory council, 
Department of Commerce. Author: The 
New British Empire, 1932; The Need for Con- 
stitutional Reform, 1935; (with others) The 
City of Man, 1940. 

Hugh Langdon Elsbree, senior specialist 
in American Government and public admin- 
istration: Ph. D., Harvard University; 
Sheldon Traveling Fellow, Paris and Geneva, 
Research specialist, Federal Power Commis- 
sion; chairman, department of political sci- 
ence, Dartmouth College; principal business 
economist, Office of Price Administration; ad- 
ministrative analyst, Bureau of the Budget. 
Author: Interstate Transmission of Electric 
Power, 1931. 

Fedele Frederick Fauri, senior specialist in 
social legislation: LL. B., University of Michi- 
gan. Practiced law in Michigan; district su- 
pervisor and legal counsel, Michigan State 
Welfare Department; director, Michigan 
State Department of Social Welfare; member, 
Social Security Technical Staff and consult- 
ant to Ways and Means Committee of House 
of Representatives, 1945-46. Author: Adop- 
tion Laws and Related Court Procedures in 
Michigan, 1938. 

Ernest McKinley Fisher, housing consult- 
ant:' Ph. D., Northwestern University. Di- 
rector of education and research, National 
Association of Real-Estate Boards; professor 
of real-estate management, University of 
Michigan; director, division of economics 
and statistics, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion; deputy manager, American Bankers 
Association; consultant to subcommittee of 
Senate Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee, to Bureau of the Census, 
and to Defense Housing Coordinator; pro- 
fessor of urban land economics, and director, 
Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies, Columbia University. Author: Ad- 
vanced Principles of Real Estate Practice, 
1930; European Housing Policies and Prin- 
ciples (with Herbert W. Ratcliff) 1937. 

George Barnes Galloway, senior specialist 
in legislative organization:? Ph. D., Brook- 
ings Graduate School. Director, bureau of 
economics, Greater Pennsylvania Council; 
assistant deputy administrator, National Re- 
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covery Administration; field representative, 
National Planning Association; consultant 
on postwar problems, Twentieth Century 
Fund; staff director, Committee on Organi- 
zation of Congress, 1945-46. Author: In- 
dustrial Planning Under Codes, 1935; A Sur- 
vey of Institutional Research on American 
postwar Problems, 1941; (with others) Plan- 
ning for America, 1941; Congress at the 
Crossroads, 1946. 

WwW. Brooke Graves, chief of the State law 
section: Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania, 
Head of department of political science, 
Temple University; professor of political 
science, Bryn Mawr; chairman, Philadelphia 
Federal Council of Personnel Administration; 
consultant, Joint Legislative Committee on 
Finances of Pennsylvania; Joint State Gov- 
ernment Committee; consultant on State 
constitutional revision. Author: American 
State Government, 1936, 1941, 1946; Uniform 
State Action: A Possible Substitute for Cen- 
tralization, 1934; editor, Our State Legisla- 
tors, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January 1938; 
editor, Intergovernmental Relations in the 
United States, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1940. 

Frank Babbitt Horne, assistant chief, Fed- 
eral law section: LL. B., Georgetown Uni- 
versity, member District Bar and Bar for 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
Library of Congress, 1936 to present, except 
United States Army 1943-45; assistant chief, 
Federal law section, since November 1945. 
Author: Reimbursement of Relief Agencies 
on N. L. R. B. Back Pay Orders, Georgetown 
Law Journal, February 1941. 

Meyer Jacobstein, economic research coun- 
sel: Ph. D., Columbia University. Professor 
of economics, University of Rochester; labor 
manager, Stein-Bloch Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
member Sixty-eighth to Seventieth Con- 
gresses (Thirty-ninth New York district); 
organizer and president, First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; publisher, 
Rochester Evening Journal and Sunday 
American; member of research staff, Brook- 
ings Institution; director, Senate Special 
Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning. Author: Effects of the Defense 
Program on Prices, Wages and Profits, 1941; 
A National Labor Policy (with Harold W. 
Metz), 1947. 

Thorsten Valentine Kalijarvi, research 
counsel in international relations: Ph. D., 
University of Berlin; Hague Academy of 
International Law; Geneva School of Inter- 
national Studies. Head, department of 
political science, University of New Hamp- 
shire; executive director, New Hampshire 
State Planning and Development Commis- 
sion; State evacuation officer, 1943; secretary, 
Post-war Planning and Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee. Author: The Memel Statute: Its 
Origin, Legal Nature, and Observation to the 
Present Day, 1937; Modern World Politics 
(with others), 1942: chapter on Scandinavia 
in Twentieth Century Political Thought, 
Joseph S. Roucek, editor, 1946. 

Theodore John Kreps, senior specialist in 
price economics: Ph. D., Harvard. Professor 
of business economics, Leland Standford Uni- 
versity. Since 1935 has acted as economic 
adviser or consultant with several Federal 
government agencies, including Temporary 
National Economic Committee, Office of Price 
Administartion, and Board of Economic War- 
fare. Author: Business and Government 
under the National Recovery Administration, 
1936; Economics of the Sulphuric Acid In- 
dustry, 1938; Measurement of Social Perform- 
ance of Business (Monograph No. 7, Tem- 
parary National Economic Committee, In- 
vestigation of Concentration of Power), 1940. 

Raymond Edward Manning, senior special- 
ist in taxation and fiscal policy: J. D., Na- 
tional University. In Legislative Reference 
Service since 1924, in State law index section, 
bill digest section, and economics section, 
and as research counsel in economics, Sec- 
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retary, National Tax Association, 1941-46. 
Author: Postwar Tax Plans for the Federal 
Government, Senate Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, Com- 
mittee Print No. 7, 1945; Financing Social 
Security, Legislative Reference Service, Pub- 
lic Affairs Bulletin, 1946; Federal Excise 
Taxes, Legislative Reference Service, Public 
Affairs Bulletin, 1947. 

John Rolla Mahoney, senior specialist in 
conservation and public domain:? Ph. D,, 
Harvard. Professor of economics and direc- 
tor of bureau of economic and business re- 
search, University of Utah; consultant, Sur- 
plus Property Board, 1945; chairman, Uni- 
versity of Utah Research Committee. Au- 
thor: Energy Resources of the West, 1940; 
The Western Steel Industry, 1944; Economic 
Changes in Utah During World War II, 1946; 
A Program of Economic Reform Under Pri- 
vate Enterprise, 1946. 

Robert Stephen Oglebay, legal analyst: 
J. D., University of Indiana. Private prac- 
tice as an attorney at law; legal writer and 
editor, Matthew Bender & Co., Inc., Albany, 
N. Y.; attorney, Advisory Committee on Rules 
of Civil Procedure, Office of the Marshall of 
the United States Supreme Court. Author: 
Collier on Bankruptcy (with James W. 
Moore), fourteenth edition. 

Gustav Peck, senior specialist in labor: 
Ph. D., Brookings Institution. Member of 
staff of Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research, of Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 
and of President Hoover’s Committee on 
Recent Social Trends; executive director, 
labor advisory board, National Recovery Ad- 
ministration; member, board of Prison In- 
dustries Reorganization Administration; 
wage-hour division and inventory and requi- 
sitioning branch, United States Department 
of Labor; manpower expert, War Production 
Board; on faculty of Graduate School, Amer- 
ican University and of Catholic University 
of America. Author: Collective Bargaining 
and Strike Limitation Issue, 1933-46, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service Public Affairs Bulletin, 
1946; Industrial Relations Policy, Legislative 
Reference Service, Public Affairs Bulletin, 
1947. 

Howard Samuel Piquet, senior specialist in 
international trade:* Ph. D., Princeton. 
Member of faculty, Princeton University, New 
York University, and Graduate School of 
American University; Chief of Economics 
Division, United States Tariff Commission; 
director of investigation, United Nations In- 
terim Committee on Food and Agricuiture; 
special adviser, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Author: Outline of New Deal 
Legislation, 1933-34, 1934; Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, 
International Conciliation, June 1945; Func- 
tional International Organization, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July 1945. 

James Paul Radigan, Jr., chief of the Fed- 
eral law section, senior specialist in American 
law: LL. B., Georgetown School of Law. Pri- 
vate law practice; since 1928 with Legislative 
Reference Service in State law and Federal 
law sections. Responsible for monthly pub- 
lication of the Digest of Public General Bills. 

John Kerr Rose, geographer: Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; J. D., George Washington 
University. Admitted to District of Colum- 
bia bar, United States Court of Appeals, and 
Illinois bar. Senior economic analyst, Rural 
Electrification Administration; Chief, Re- 
sources Development Division, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration; head economist, Foreign Economic 
Administration; detained to State Depart- 
ment mission to Korea and Japan; Board of 
Fconomic Warfare representative on two 
committees of Inter-Allied Combined Food 
Board. Author: Industrial Location and Na- 
tional Policy—Ruralization of Industry, 1942; 
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The World Food Situation, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Public Affairs Bulletin, 1947. 

Dorothy Schaffter, research counsel in po- 
litical science and government: Ph. D., State 
University of Iowa. Professor of political 
science, Vassar College; administrative aide 
to Assistant Executive Director, National 
Youth Administration; president, Connecti- 
cut College for Women; research staff, Com- 
mittee on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs, American Council on 
Education. Author: State Housing Agencies, 
1942; What Comes of Training Women for 
War, 1948 

Francis Orlando Wilcox, senior specialist 
in international political relations:* Ph. D., 
State University of Iowa; Pol. Sci. D., Uni- 
versity of Geneva; fellow of Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, of Graduate 
Institute of International Studies in Geneva, 
and of Hague Academy of International Law. 
Chairman of division of social science, Uni- 
versity of Louisville; associate chief, Division 
of Inter-American Activities, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; ad- 
ministrative analyst, Bureau of the Budget; 
staff officer, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department. Author: The Ratification of 
International Conventions, 1935; The Midd'e 
West Looks at the War (with W. H. C. Laves), 
1940. 

Walter William Wilcox, senior specialist in 
agricuiture:* Ph. D., Harvard. Economist, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
associate professor of agricultural economics, 
Iowa State College; professor of agricultural 
economics, University of Wisconsin; assist- 
ant chief, requirements and allocations sec- 
tion, War Foods Administration; technical 
adviser to the United States delegation to 
UNRRA conference, Atlantic City, 1943. 
Author: Farm Management Research, 1940- 
41, prepared by the Committee on Social and 
Economic Research in Agriculture, 1943; The 
Farmer in the Second World War, 1947. 

Sergius Yakobson, analyst (Russian af- 
fairs) :* Ph. D., University of Berlin. Editor 
of the Minerva-Jahrbuch der Gelchten Welt, 
and the Minerva-Jahrbuch der Deutsche Ar- 
chive; chief librarian, School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies, University of London; 
attached to Royal Institute for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Oxford; Slavic Division, Library of Con- 
gress. Author: The Library of Congress, Its 
Russian Program and Activities, 1946; A Pre- 
liminary Check List of Russian Dictionaries 
Published in the U.S. S. R., 1917-42, 1946. 





Crises Unlimited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include two articles from 
the Wall Street Journal of March 19, 
with reference to continual threats of 
crises and emergencies at home and 
abroad. Since we appear to be at the 
crossroads, it behooves us to “stop, look, 
and listen”: 

CRISES UNLIMITED 

In his 3 years in the White House President 
Truman has found four occasions to consider 
drastic emergency action. 


2Temporarily acting as staff member of a 
committee of Congress. 

‘Temporarily assigned to Library of Con- 
gress. 
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On the occasion of a railroad strike he 
asked the power to draft workers into the 
armed service. 

When price controls shut off the flow of 
meat he considered going to the farms to 
seize cattle. 

Last fall be told Congress that the threat 
of inflation must be met with Government 
powers to dictate the whole economy. 

And on Wednesday he declared that the 
threat of communism demanded an immedi- 
ate draft of men as well as a permanent con- 
scription system, which he called universal 
military training. 

Events have proved that three of these so- 
called crises were only crises within the mind 
of Mr. Truman. So let’s look at the fourth 
one, 

This Russian tyranny, which calls itself 
communism, is out to dominate the world; 
no doubt about that. 

But one of the ingredients of crisis is sur- 
prise and the Russian intentions are scarcely 
that. 

The Russians and their rulers today are 
exactly the same people with the same pro- 
gram with whom Mr. Truman sat down at 
Potsdam. There he confirmed the arrange- 
ments that sent some 100,000,000 people into 
tyranny. Then as now the Russians aspired 
to dominate eastern Germany—providing 
they could not dominate all of Germany. 

The Russians today are exactly the same 
Russians whose armament program this 
country assisted under the guise of lend-lease. 
They are the same Russians whose sympa- 
thizers were among the administration ad- 
visers. The Russians today are no different 
than they were on the day that Mr. Truman 
approved Henry Wallace’s pro-Russian speech 
while Mr. Byrnes was in Paris trying to save 
what he could from the postwar settlements. 

Did Mr. Truman know about the Russians 
then and still fail to shape a policy to fit what 
he knew? 

Or has Mr. Truman just recently found out 
about the Russians? 

The answer to either question might indeed 
indicate a crisis, but it would be a crisis far 
different than Mr. Truman describes. 

When these crises are proclaimed they seem 
always to call for the speedy enactment of 
measures which the administration previ- 
ously has recommended but failed to obtain. 

This one calls for resumption of the draft 
and universal military training. 

This administration never wanted to give 
up the draft, and it has worked hard to have 
Congress approve universal training. 

We will not here discuss the merits of 
universal training standing by itself. We 
will refer to the circumstances under which 
it is now urged. 

When the fighting ended it should have 
been perfectly clear that the country would 
demand abandonment of the draft as quickly 
as possible. Very recent history showed that 
the country would be reluctant to accept uni- 
versal training. This newspaper, among oth- 
ers, called attention to that fact and sug- 
gested that in light of it the armed services 
and the administration think up some sub- 
stitute recommendations; otherwise it was 
obvious that the armed services would be 
progressively weakened in personnel, Noth- 
ing was done, and the weakening has taken 
place. 

So if there is a crisis in this respect it is 
one that was created by the very neglect of 
the men who now proclaim it. 

One might question whether the “crisis” 
needs universal training or whether universal 
training needs a crisis. 

Universal training standing by itself is one 
thing. Universal training with the current 
background is something else. 

If we are trying to protect this country we 
need things more than a large land Army— 
a Navy and an Air Force that is ready. But 


if we expect to go about the world opposing 
our force to the forces of the world’s largest 
land power, then, indeed, we need all the 
people we can draft— and probably many 
more. 

In other words, a large land Army is a first 
consideration only if you expect to attack and 
occupy territory and, as Mr. Royster shows in 
an article elsewhere on this page, this coun- 
try, whether or not it knows it, is being asked 
to endorse a program which will have that 
end, 

For what do we build this proposed force? 

Do we expect the Russians to attack us on 
this continent? Hardly, because they would 
have to swim to get here. 

Do we expect to rescue Finland or Czecho- 
slovakia to whose subjugation we already 
have been a party? 

If the Italians elect a leftist government 
with the help of the Italian socialists whom 
we have encouraged, do we expect to tell 
them they can’t have such a government? 

What is the present occasion for arming 
against a tyranny which is now just what it 
has been for 25 years with the same pur- 
poses? The only difference is that it has 
the chance to execute those purposes. It has 
that chance only because this country handed 
it out. 

It’s not a physical weakness from which 
this country and other western nations suf- 
fer. It’s a moral weakness. The infection of 
totalitarianism has hold of us just as it has 
hold of the countries of western Europe. 
Instead of fighting it we have been helping 
to spread it. Neither dollars nor force will 
cure it. 

We fight communism in Italy. But next 
door to Italy, in Yugoslavia, we helped im- 
pose it. From there it is spreading. 

We fight communism in Greece. The dan- 
ger in Greece hardly would exist without the 
pressure of armed bands from this same 
Yugoslavia. ‘ 

We chase Communists out of the labor 
unions and the movies. See how many peo- 
ple now condemning Communists were lately 
cuddling up to Communists. We could call 
attention to a very prominent lady newspa- 
per columnist. 

Let’s expose Communists. We’re for it. 
But the totalitarian ideas that the Commu- 
nists have planted with the aid of a lot of 
mushy-headed people remain. Not only do 
they remain but they are actively propagat- 
ed by people who tell us that is the way to 
fight communism. 

We see one of these totalitarian regimes 
forming in Britain. But by some curious 
reasoning we say it is democracy in its high- 
est form. Then suddenly we find that it has 
some half hundred Communists in its min- 
istry of supply, which is charged with guard- 
ing atomic secrets. 

Why is little Switzerland which could be 
bombed to smithereens in a matter of hours 
not worrying about communism? It is be- 
cause the Swiss were so strong in their own 
convictions and they never left the Commu- 
nists an opening. 

To fight communism in Europe we send 
abroad in our diplomatic corps young men 
and women who apologize for America, 

What should we expect? The people of 
Europe see the Communist who has the 
strength of his convictions and it sees Ameri- 
cans who think maybe the Communists are 
right. Then we try to buy our way with 
dollars. And when that fails we begin to 
wind up as though to punch someone in the 
nose. 

This country will not rebuild the morale of 
the world when it is itself demoralized. 

If it were not demoralized it would not 
Scare and if it refused to scare the crisis 
technique would not work. 

It is a hopeful sign that it is no longer 
working as well as it did. 
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TRUMAN DOCTRINE: THIRD PHASE—ApDMINIs- 
TRATION’s DIPLOMACY, ECONOMIC Wanrrarr 
Have Not Sroprep Russians; Now Ir Cais 
FOR MILITARY DISPLAY 


(By Vermont Royster) 


WasHINGTON.—The Truman doctrine has 
entered its third phase—the display of Amer- 
ica’s military strength as a weapon in the 
undisguised battle with Soviet Russia. 

The progression of this doctrine has been 
relentless. Its progression, indeed, was in- 
evitable once the Government accepted its 
basic principle. It could progress in no other 
way unless Russia, its target, were in a mo- 
ment to change the character of generations. 

Setting aside for the time being all ques- 
tions of the wisdom of the Truman doctrine, 
it is well to look frankly at this progression 
and to be forewarned as to what its end is 
likely to be. 


ROLE OF GLOBAL POLICEMAN 


The principle now known as the Truman 
doctrine is, in brief, simply that the United 
States must undertake the policing of the 
world against a militant resurgence of bar- 
barism which, this time, is called commu- 
nism. President Truman, when he first enun- 
ciated the doctrine, said the United States 
must be prepared to fight communism (i. e., 
Soviet Russia) whenever and wherever it 
threatened any other country anywhere in 
the world. 

At first the official view was that Russia 
could be persuaded to abandon its course 
of expansion and aggression by the use of 
words, stern protests in diplomatic pouches 
or by appeals to the force of world opinion. 
There was no suggestion initially that we 
would try to underwrite the economic wel- 
fare of Europe and Asia, and certainly none 
that we would have to turn our own country 
into an armed camp and fiex our military 
muscles. 


SECOND PHASE: ECONOMIC WARFARE 


This illusion was brief. Within a year we 
were considering the second phase: economic 
warfare. Protests, we were told, were insuf- 
ficient against a nation that operated on a 
different moral standard and was unaffected 
by world opinion. Our task was to build up 
the economic health of the threatened coun- 
tries, particularly in Europe, so that full 
stomachs would resist the lure of commu- 
nism. 

This theory rested on the premise that 
the struggle between Russia and the United 
States is solely an economic one, and that 
Russia’s ambition is only to convert other 
countries to a Marxist economic system. 

This idea was the genesis of the Marshall 
plan, or the European recovery program. 
Here again, in the beginning the cost of ERP 
was to be measured in dollars alone; the sug- 
gestion (by Senator Tarr) that ERP would 
mean belt-tightening at home was denied by 
President Truman and the State Department. 
Only gradually was it admitted that ERP 
meant less food, less steel, less oil, less of 
everything for the public at home, 


NOW ITS ERP AND ARMS 


Even then it was argued that it was cheaper 
than rearmament. Which is better, the ad- 
ministration asked, $15,000,000,000 for ERP 
or $50,000,000,000 for guns and planes? The 
intended implication was that the one was 
alternative for the other. Among Washing- 
ton officialdom the crushing answer delivered 
to anyone who questioned ERP was to ask 
whether the questioner preferred ERP or 
rearmament and war. Dollars would save 
the world. 

No one would recognize, at least publicly, 
that Russia’s expansion was militant con- 
quest of an old familiar sort, although it has 
been blueprinted as clearly in Communist 
documents as Hitler’s plans were in Mein 
Kampf. Once we undertook to be the pro- 
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tector of the whole world, to seek a sort of 
Pax Americana, there could be no choice of 
weapons. 

This week the administration recognized 
the relentlessness of the progression. It 
asked the country to take the next step. 
President Truman said that a show of mili- 
tary strength must be met with similar 
strength. ‘Measures for economic rehabili- 
tation,” he said, “are not enough.” He asked 
for a draft army. 

What is the next progression? There is 
nothing in the President’s message about 
the use of this armed force; it is, presumably, 
merely to be displayed unless we are ourselves 
attacked. Nothing is said about an arma- 
ment program. The dollar cost of the draft 
Army will be relatively small. At both the 
State and Defense Departments there is a 
prompt denial of any suggestion of military 
involvement “unless we are pushed into it.” 


SHADOWS OF THE FUTURE? 


Yet foreshadows lie across Mr. Truman’s 
words. Commenting on the new five-power 
European defense pact, he had this to say: 

“This development deserves our full sup- 
port. I am confident that the United States 
will, by appropriate means, extend to the free 
nations the support which the situation re- 
quires. I am sure that the determination 
of the free countries of Europe to protect 
themselves will be matched by an equal 
determination on our part to help them to 
do so.” 

What is “full support’? What are “ap- 
propriate means”? What support is it that 
the “situation requires”? President Truman 
also has said that neither diplomatic pro- 
tests nor economic aid are by themselves 
enough. 

We are admittedly at an unhappy cross- 
roads. Whichever way we choose will be full 
of dangers. But we should not be fooled 
about the hazards of the way, and the ad- 
ministration ought not to try to lead us 
down the way of its choosing by luring us 
with misleading signposts, as it has done so 
far. We have a right to know where we are 


going. 





Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted I wish to 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
resolution adopted by East Point Post, 
No. 51, the American Legion, of East 
Point, Ga.: 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has transmitted his recommendations for 
civil-rights program to the Eightieth Con- 
gress of the United States, second session, 
and has recommended that the Congress at 
this session enact legislation toward the 
following specific objectives outlined in part 
below: 

1. Establishing a permanent Commission 
on Civil Rights, a joint congressional Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights and a Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Department of Justice. 

2. Strengthening existing civil-rights stat- 
utes. 

8. Providing Federal protection against 
lynching. 

4. Protecting more adequately the right 
to vote. 

5. Establishing a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission to prevent unfair discrimi- 
nation in employment. 
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6. Prohibiting segregation in interstate 
transportation facilities; and 

Whereas the attempted creation of the 
fifth proposed civil right recommended is 
unconstitutional because this is beyond the 
delegated legislative power of the Federal 
Government, and is therefore in violation of 
the fifth amendment, the tenth amendment, 
the first amendment, the thirteenth amend- 
ment, and the sixth amendment of the Con- 
stitution; and 

Whereas the first, second, third, and fourth 
recommendations on human rights are un- 
constitutional because they take away States 
rights essential to the liberty of a free people 
to govern their own internal affairs by im- 
posing arbitrary restraints on freedom of 
equal protection of the law; and 

Whereas the alleged humanitarian and 
democratic purpose of this proposed rights 
legislation is a fraudulent cloak to conceal 
its communistic purpose and if enacted into 
law would destroy Constitutional liberty, 
bring about industrial chaos, mongrealiza- 
tion of the races, and advance international 
communism which would eventually destroy 
the American way of life; and 

Whereas members of this post lost limbs 
and were maimed in wars to preserve our 
democratic country. 

Whereas in a nation where unity is so vital 
now to help reconstruct a world torn by strife 
and dissention and the ever-increasing 
threat of communism that seeks to destroy 
us, we the members of the American Legion 
Post No. 51, East Point, Ga., call on our able 
Senators and Congressmen from this great 
State to give their all in physical and mental 
strength in fighting this proposed rights pro- 
gram so detrimental to the welfare of all the 
people of our State. 

East PoINtT AMERICAN LEGION 
Post, No. 51, 
E. M. LoyLess, Commander. 





Soviet Communism Today — A Graphic 
Account of What It Does to Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein an article 
from the American Bar Association 
Journal of March 1948 entitled “Soviet 
Communism Today—A Graphic Account 
of What It Does to Lawyers”: 


Sovier COMMUNISM TopAY—A GRAPHIC AC- 
COUNT OF WHaT IT DOES TO LAWYERS 


“Law in Bulgaria will henceforth be prac- 
ticed on a collective basis,” was the an- 
nouncement in Free Bulgaria. “This is the 
salient reform introduced in Bulgarian legal 
life by the new law on attorneys at law, pub- 
lished in No. 257 of the November 5, 1947, is- 
sue of the State Gazette.” The statement 
continues: 

“The new law exhaustively regulates the 
conditions under which one shall be able to 
practice the legal profession. Following, on 
the whole, the pattern of the old law, it con- 
tains stipulations regarding the way in which 
one can become a lawyer, obligatory legal 
apprenticeship, the organization of the mem- 
bers of the bar, lawyers’ collectives, work, 
duties and rights, their disciplinary and 
penal responsibility. Reforms have been in- 
troduced in all these phases of legal life, but 
the radical change is contained in articles 
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30-38 of the law, regulating lawyers’ collec- 
tives. 

“These articles stipulate that a lawyer can- 
not exercise his profession if he is not a mem- 
ber of a lawyers’ collective, except in places 
where the number of practicing lawyers is 
less than six. Lawyers’ collectives shall be 
freely formed. The number of lawyers form- 
ing a collective cannot be less than three at 
inhabited places with a total of less than 10 
practicing lawyers; less than 5, at places 
with up to 50 lawyers, and less than 10 where 
the total number of lawyers is more than 50. 
In Sofia the minimum of lawyers that will go 
to make a collective will be 15. 

“The collective shall be a juridical person, 
which must be approved by the lawyers’ 
council (bar association) and registered with 
the latter. The collective, however, shall not 
be subject to taxation; its members shall 
pay their taxes individually in accordance 
with their respective income. 

“The lawyers’ council may assign new 
members to a collective, or transfer lawyers 
from one collective to another when it finds 
important reasons therefore. The decision 
of the lawyers’ council is subject to appeal 
before a committee composed of the presi- 
dent and public prosecutor of the regional 
court and two representatives of the lawyers’ 
council elected by the latter. 

“The collective shall be represented by its 
secretary or his deputy who shall both be 
elected for one judicial year by the general 
meeting of the collective which shall notify 
their names to the lawyers’ council.” 


THE COLLECTIVE DEALS WITH CLIENTS AND 
COLLECTS ALL FEES 


The individual lawyer is left with no con- 
tact with clients; the secretary of the collec- 
tive handles all that. All fees for legal serv- 
ices are paid to the collective. The state- 
ment says: 

“Only the secretary or his deputy shall con- 
tract with the clients. They shall endeavor 
to obtain an even distribution of the work 
among the members of the collective, taking 
into account their respective qualifications. 
When a client expressly points out a lawyer 
whom he wants to entrust with his work, he 
shall pay an additional remuneration in fa- 
vor of the collective, determined under a 
separate table. The same rule applies to 
legal adviserships. 

“All remunerations shall be paid to the 
collective’s treasury. Every lawyer shall re- 
ceive the sums which shall thus have been 
paid for the work done by him, after deduct- 
ing a certain amoun® to meet the common 
needs of the collective and another 20 per- 
cent to be distributed among all members of 
the collective. By unanimous decision of all 
members, the distribution of sums from the 
collective’s treasury can be effected in a dif- 
ferent manner; such a decision can be 
amended by a vote of three-fourths of the 
total number of members. 

“The collective’s general meeting shall vote 
its internal rules and regulations, which 
will be approved by the lawyers’ council. It 
shall take decisions on all questions regard- 
ing the collective’s activity. It shall be 
called together by the secretary on the lat- 
ter’s own initiative or at the request of at 
least one-quarter of the members. The gen- 
eral meeting, by argumented decision of the 
majority, shall admit new members to the 
collective. In case of refusal, the interested 
parties shall be able to appeal the decision 
before the lawyers’ council within a period 
of 2 weeks. The council's decision is final. 
The general meeting can, by decision of 
three-quarters of all members, expel mem- 
bers from the collective when they do not 
carry out conscientiously the work with 
which they have been charged, or disturb the 
life of the collective. The decisions of the 
general meeting can be appealed against be- 
fore the lawyers’ council which has the final 
say.” 
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RICID CONTROL AS TO WHO MAY BE LAWYERS 


any classes of persons are proscribed 
from being members of the bar at all, even 
in a collective. Plenary control is kept by 
government; names may be stricken from 
the list. The statement continues: 

“Other important changes introduced by 
the new law pertain to the qualifications en- 
titling a person to exercise the lawyer's pro- 
fession. The list of reasons which disqualify 
a person from being a lawyer has been am- 
plified. Thus, in addition to those cases in 
which a person was heretofore disqualified 
from exercising the profession of a lawyer, 
the following have been added: Persons con- 
demned for murder, under the law on the 
people’s court, under the law of the defense 
of the people’s government, the law on sup- 
plies and prices, us well as persons convicted 
to strict imprisonment, though they may 
have been exempted from punishment 
through pardon, a conditional sentence, re- 
habilitation or prescription; persons who be- 
side their lawyer’s profession exercise per- 
sonally or through third persons another 
profession which is their chief occupation, 
or which is incompatible with the profes- 
sion of a lawyer; persons who have a bad 
reputation or a disgraceful name at the 
courts, in the lawyers’ college or in society, 
and persons manifesting Fascist tendencies. 

“The law further stipulates that all per- 
sons who have acquired the right to practice 
the legal profession under the laws existing 
heretofore, except those sentenced under the 
various laws enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph, shall retain their rights. 

“After the publication of the law, a com- 
mission consisting of the president and the 
public prosecutor of the regional court in the 
central city of the region, or their deputies, 
a member of the same court, two lawyers 
delegated by the lawyers’ council, a member 
of the regional FF committee and a repre- 
sentative of the respective county FF com- 
mittee shall make a pronouncement as to 
which lawyers registered with the lawyers’ 
council before the publication of the new law 
possess the required qualifications and shall 
order all those who do not possess them to 
be struck out from the list of lawyers. 

“A lawyer whose name has been deleted 
from the list of lawyers, can ask for new in- 
scription after the expiration of a period of 
3 years. 

“The stipulations regarding lawyers’ col- 
lectives shall come into force 3 months after 
the publication in the State Gazette of the 
order by which the minister of justice shall 
put them into effect. * 

“Within a period of 1 month after the 
publication of the order, those lawyers who 
have agreed to form a collective must file a 
collective petition to the lawyers’ council for 
the confirmation and registration of the col- 
lective. During the same term lawyers who 
. have failed to join a collective must file peti- 
tions to that effect. 

“Every lawyer must present to the secre- 
tary of the collective a list of all contracts 
which he has concluded with his clients, in- 
dicating what sums are still due under them. 
These contracts remain effective, but all sums 
due under them shall be paid to the treasury 
of the collective.” 


BOOKS THAT ARE INFORMATIVE AS TO COMMUNISM 
IN ACTION 


If members of our association will pursue 
further their studies as to what Communists 
and communism do in actual practice to 
universities and schools, churches, cultural 
organizations, labor unions, political parties, 
governments, and all classes of the people, 
several recent volumes are objective and 
illuminating. 

Martin Ebon’s World Communism Today 
(New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
3cok Co. January 26, 1948. $4.50. Pages 


viii, 586) is a careful and judicious chronicle, 
nation-by-nation, of what the ascendancy of 
Soviet communism has meant and done, 
France is shown to be the “key to the West”; 
the United States is “target number one” in 
brutal aggressions aimed at world domina- 
tion. Mr. Ebon is an editor and writer who 
has worked for OWI and the State Depart- 
ment; his point of view appears to be that 
of the non-Communist left. His presentation 
of crucial facts should alarm those of us 
who are still quiescent, because his conclu- 
sion from abundant evidence is that 

“All Communist practices in use anywhere 
on the globe are being applied and perfected 
inside the United States. This country is 
so large, so highly industrialized and com- 
plex, that Communist organizational ma- 
chineries in America are more widely ex- 
panded and carefully perfected than any- 
where else.” 

Another book worth reading without delay 
is I Saw Poland Betrayed, by Arthur Bliss 
Lane (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. Feb- 
ruary 9, 1948. $3.50. Pages, 344). Lane was 
the stalwart American Ambassador to Poland, 
who resigned his career post last year be- 
cause he was so disturbed by what he saw 
Communists do to Poland and the Poles that 
he would not stay in the diplomatic serv- 
ice and keep silent. Drew Middleton has 
characterized this as an excellent account 
of the development and cruel workings of a 
police state. 

For broader coverage of information, a 
third volume chock full of competent and 
objective reporting of details is Hal Lehr- 
man’s Russia’s Europe (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., December 1947, $3.75, 
pp. 341). Lehrman had been an experi- 
enced reporter for a dozen years for many 
magazines and newspapers, including the 
Associated Press, and is said to have been the 
first accredited correspondent admitted to 
the Balkan countries. He started with a 
predisposition toward Russian ascendancy 
in eastern Europe, but his views were 
changed by what he saw Communists do to 
helpless peoples. For a monumental account 
of the origins and philosophies of Soviet 
communism, and of the career of its leader, 
the best factual work, although hardly un- 
biased, is Leon Trotsky’s Stalin: An Ap- 
praisal of the Man and His Influence (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946). Going fur- 
ther back in the history of communism to 
Karl Marx, as viewed by those who knew 
him, a challenging book is the Red Prussian, 
by Leopold Schwarzschild (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947, $4, pp. 422), 
which was reviewed in our August 1947 issue 
(33 A. B. A. J. 809). The most enjoyable 
but devastating analysis of communism thus 
far written remains George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1947. $1.75. pp. 118), which exemplifies 
the brilliant manner in which British writers 
of the Labor Party have dissected the falla- 
cies of communism in down-to-earth lan- 
guage and analogy. 

For those who would read the most au- 
thoritative statement for American Com- 
munists as to what they say their program 
and objectives are as to this country, the 
New York Herald-Tribune recently published 
a 12-column statement by William Z. Foster, 
leader of the Communist Party. Foster 
stated that American Communists uphold 
the Constitution of the United States, but 
that “under present political conditions in 
this country the United States Constitution 
requires many vital democratic amendments, 
including * * * the abolition of the 
present conservative and paralyzing system 
of Government checks and balances, and 
so forth.” 

America appears to be momentarily at the 
crossroads ag to what to do to combat Com- 
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munists and communism without sacrificing 
essential American principles. Doubt and 
concern are expressed by many as to how far 
legislation should go. There seems to be 
agreement on “exposure” and “publicity” as 
weapons, and on public understanding of 
what communism means and would do to 


our country. At this stage of the discussion 


a prime duty and opportunity of lawyers 
everywhere appears to be to “think on these 
things” and so to inform themselves that 
they can do their part in redsoned and de- 
monstrative arguments against the totzcli- 
tarian menace. 

One question may be posed: If the Com- 
munists constitute an authentic and lawful 
American political party, why is it libelous, as 
some courts have held, to call a man a Com- 
munist if he is not provably one? Is it libel- 
ous to call a man a Democrat? Or a Re- 
publican? The facts reliably reported in the 
above books may supply an answer to the 
first question.—W. L. R. 


LAWYERS’ VIEWS SOUGHT AS TO LAWS TO CURB 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Under the chairmanship of Congressman 
RicHArp M. Nrxon, California lawyer, whose 
district includes a part of Los Angeles County, 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities began on February 5 
a series of hearings to obtain views and rec- 
ommendations concerning the adequacy of 
present laws for combating subversive politi- 
cal organizations, the true character of the 
activities of the Communist Party and its 
agents, the constitutional questions which 
might be involved in further legislation in 
view of the Supreme Court decisions in the 
Schneiderman Case (320 U. S. 118, 136, 139), 
and the Barnette Case (319 U. S. 624), and the 
desirable form and scope of any such legisla- 
tion. 

The subcommittee sought, among the first, 
to obtain the appearance and advice of 
lawyers who, by their work in the American 
Bar Association and their experience in the 
profession, were regarded as having special 
qualifications to speak on the subject. 
Among those invited were Robert R. Milam, 
of Florida, chairman of our association's 
committee on the bill of rights; Walter 
M. Bastian, of the District of Columbia, 
treasurer of our association; and Louis 
Waldman, of New York, attorney for numer- 
ous labor unions, chairman of our associa- 
tion’s committee on American citizenship. 
As our association had not, through the 
house of delegates, taken action on the mat- 
ters to be discussed, these Officials qualified 
their appearance and testimony by the un- 
derstanding that they gave their individual 
views and were not speaking in any sense for 
the association or for their committees. 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark preceded 
them on the stand. Officers of the Bar As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia were 
also invited by the subcommittee. 


Consensus emerging from the early hearings 


The consensus during the first 2 days of 
hearings appeared to be that further legis- 
lation is needed, that exposure of Communist 
organizations and those who are members of 
them or act with them is preferable to sup- 
pression, that it seems to be unwise at this 
time to outlaw the Communist Party and 
drive it underground, that the strengthening 
of the laws requiring that foreign agents 
and Communist organizations register and 
file full information is necessary, and that 
great care should be taken to do no violence 
to constitutional rights of persons or to legit- 
imate American political parties and public 
opinion organizations. The views voted by 
the New York State Bar Association on Janu- 
ary 24, as reported elsewhere in this issue, 
were cited. 

Attorney General Clark submitted a spe- 
cific program for strengthening legislation. 
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Donald R. Richberg, of the District of Colum- 
bia Bar, proposed to make illegal all secret 
political organizations (those which do not 
register). Louis Waldman urged Federal 
and State laws to require that any candidate 
for office who is nominated or endorsed by. a 
totalitarian organization shall file a state- 
ment rejecting this support or saying that he 
“accepts the principles and policies of such 
organization.” 

Statement by Robert R. Milam before the 

committee 


Mr. Milam and Mr. Bastian generally fa- 
vored full publi¢tity as to who are Commu- 
nists, rather than outlawry, and recom- 
mended the strengthening of registration re- 
cuirements. Lawyers from the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia advised in 
effect that circulated matter by any organi- 
zation of the suspect kind be deemed to be 
un-American if it does not support and advo- 
cate the American form of constitutional gov- 
ernment, and that any such literature should 
be required to be labeled and circulated 95 
un-American. 

“Communism aims to overthrow our form 
of government,” said Mr. Milam. He con- 
tinued, in part: 

“Communism is an agency of a foreign 
power actively scheming to weaken and then 
destroy democratic government in the United 
States and elsewhere. It is an international 
conspiracy to that end. It infiltrates its 
members into labor unions and key indus- 
tries. Its purpose is to disrupt and disable 
and finally destroy our way of life. It teaches 
loyalty to Russia and treachery to this Na- 
tion. A small group of suspicious, able, 
ruthless men completely control the party. 
In reality communism is a dictatorial rule by 
this small group of ambitious men. The true 
Communist has no loyalty to this Nation. 
He does the bidding without question of this 
group which controls Russia and is attempt- 
ing to establish eventually a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in all countries, 

“When this fact is faced, then the neces- 
sity of protecting to the fullest extent our 
form of government, upon which alone rests 
our civil liberties, overshadows any specious 
claim of an individual to a right to under- 
mine the Government or to conduct subver- 
sive activity in defiance of the laws of the 
land under some such guise as freedom of 
speech or of the press. That communism in 
operation destroys the civil rights of a whole 
people is too plain to be denied.” 

John Fester Dulles, of the New York bar, 
advised the committee that a distinction 
should be carefully drawn and observed be- 
tween (1) Communists who follow the party 
line, do the bidding of agents of Soviet 
communism, and are guilty of what is trea- 
son to America; and (2) Communists who 
are such because of discontent or sense of 
injustice as to some conditions in America, 
and are thereby driven into left-wing af- 
filiations in protest or in hope of improving 
conditions. Mr. Dulles said he was not yet 
certain what legislative measures should be 
devised. Arthur Garfield Hays jocularly sug- 
gested that all Communists should be iden- 
tified and exposed by requiring them to wear 
fur hats, high boots, and long beards. 

Many of the lawyers who appeared before 
the committee stressed the difficulties and 
dangers inherent in restrictive legislation 
aimed at communism and Communists— 
the danger of imposing undue restrictions 
upon public-opinion organizations which 
carry on their activities in full support of 
American institutions, the danger of curbing 
unduly the functioning of the American sys- 
tem of political parties without preventing 
Communists from changing deceitfully the 
names of their organizations or going under- 
ground. 
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The Wealth of 33 Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission heretofore granted, I in- 
clude in the extension of my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD the following article by Robert R. 
Doane, chairman of the World Assets 
Audit Association, Inc., which appeared 
in Dun’s Review for March 1948: 


THE WEALTH OF 33 NATIONS 


(By Robert R. Doane, chairman, World 
Assets Audit Association, Inc.) 


The whole of what we still call civilization 
is today facing one of the most crucial eco- 
nomic crises of history. Which means, of 
course, that the business interests of our own 
and of other countries are also facing a crit- 
ical situation. The magnitude and nature 
of this trouble, therefore, are of paramount 
concern to all of us. And any instrumen- 
tality or device that can be found that may 
be helpful in facilitating a better understand- 
ing of the situation becomes more than spec- 
ulative interest. 

The first thing the banker, the reorganiza- 
tion executive, or the receiver looks for when 
called in to examine the affairs of an enter- 
prise in trouble is an over-all inventory of 
the situation. This inventory, of course, in- 
cludes a balance sheet and its accompanying 
income statement. The investigator must 
know what the liabilities are, and he must 
know the resources available with which to 
meet them. Such a procedure is not only 
axiomatic but a vital part of the normal 
logistics of practical affairs. 

Although the current international situ- 
ation quite clearly calls for a most careful 
balance sheet study, none has as yet been 
produced. Unfortunately none of the lead- 
ing governments, including our own, is in a 
good position to demand such auditorial 
statements either directly or indirectly 
through .the agency of the United Nations, 
due to the simple fact that none of these 
governments maintains currently a full, bal- 
anced accounting covering its entire national 
economy. 

Our own Government, for example, while 
engaging in much accounting and render- 
ing of voluminous reports, has nowhere avail- 
able an over-ali consolidated balance sheet 
covering its own strictly governmental finan- 
cial operations, to say nothing of such an 
accounting for the national economy as a 
whole. Amazing as it may seem, and in di- 
rect violation of statutory provisions by act 
of Congress in 1850 and in 1902, calling for 
a regular decennial census of wealth, public 
debt, and taxation, we have not engaged in 
such a census of our tangible assets for over 
the past quarter of a century, the last cen- 
sus estimates being for 1922. And this curi- 
ous omission has occurred during the most 
crucial period of our economic history. The 
wealthiest country on earth, with more at 
stake economically than any other nation, 
does not provide sufficient funds through its 
Congress to undertake a complete census. 

Whenever insufficient comprehensive anal- 
ysis of a given situation is permitted to 
exist, it becomes relatively easy for widely 
differing views to be advanced, eacn view 
purporting to represent the very heart and 
true nature of the crisis, either present or 
impending. Under such conditions, any 
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school of thought may make profitable use 
of the various opposing points of view mere- 
ly by preventing the true character and mag- 
nitude of the situation from being brought 
into the full light of day. Under such con- 
ditions a great many of the most hetero- 
geneous elements are simply enumerated 
without proper effort being made to coordi- 
nate them into a systematic explanation. 
This sort of condition, as long as it can be 
maintained, is duck soup for the politician 


Postwar Europe and the United States—Per 
capita comparisons 
[In United States dollars, International Monetary Fund 
parity of exchange equivalents] 
NATIONS REPRESENTED IN PARIS CONFERENCE ON 
MARSHALL PLAN 
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Total 32 nations.| 1.956) 1,202) 295 7 16 
United States_......_- 3, 227) 3, 548) 1, 442 112 
Grand total.....| 2, 200! 1, 652 515 27 13 
No data. 


2 Data included in figure above 
3 Contained in unapportioned total figure given under 
western Germany above. 


Notes.—Compiled by World Assets Audit Associa 
tion, Inc.; population totals used for per capita figures 
are from the Statistical Office of the United Nation 

War losses and costs: United Nations Documents 
F/156 and A/147; reports of the research staff, American 
University, Washington, D. C.; and U.S. State Depart- 
ment study by C. J. Hoxter, Feb. 24, 1947, 

National wealth: Includes all private productive, 
public, institutional, and individual consumer physical 


assets, exclusive of inventories. 

Gross national products: Includes total receipts from 
operations. (For national aggregates, in dollar equiva 
lents, see national income table, p. 22, column 3.) An 
nual surplus or deficit: Difference between total receipts 
from operations and total costs of operations. (See na 
tional income table, p. 22, column 10.) 

Estimated reliéf needs: Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, vol. I, general report, and vol. II, 


technical reports. For nonparticipating nations, as 
reported in United Nations document E/576, E/2s8 Rey 
1, and interim report No. 1. 
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The effect of all this, of course, is that 
the public finds itself more or less bewildered, 
and is left to draw the conclusion that the 
world crisis is such an extremely complicated 
problem that no clear explanation can ever 
be given of it. 

To meet the need for a full functional ap- 
praisal of world resources, an organization 
was formed a year ago, as an agency inde- 
pendent of government and politics, to bring 
together methods of study and techniques in 
economic accounting and analysis as applied 
to an extensive body of data worked out over 
a period of years. While no attempt has yet 
been made to attack this entire problem on 
the scale it really demands, a limited explora- 
tion has thus far been productive of quite 
illuminating results, some of which are here 
reproduced in the accompanying tabulations. 

These reports, while reasonably authentic 
in themselves, are not in any way intended 
for use as a final blueprint for recovery and 
world rehabilitation, but they do disclose, it 
is believed, the advantages of this type of 
approach, and the proportionate magnitude 
of the actual task that today lies before the 
world community of nations, and of our rela- 
tionship to this task. 


The results of World War II are just be- 
ginning to astonish an already astonish-proof 
world. In the confusion of issues and prob- 
lems it is difficult to secure a clear con- 
ception of what has happened, to say nothing 
of what may be expected to happen. 


AMERICAN WEALTH 


The idea has long prevailed, and quite fre- 
quently in highest political quarters, that 
the fabulous wealth of the United States 
is equal to or even in excess of the entire 
combined wealth of the remainder of the 
world. And this exalted misconception has 
been manifest even more particularly of 
the popular notion as to the income of the 
American people. 

As long as we naively look upon American 
wealth as the world’s great contingent re- 
serve to be drawn upon after every world 
political debauchery, we are likely to pay a 
rather high price for our valor of ignorance. 
Yet when we actually find ourselves living 
in a world where the active civilized work- 
ing population has expended nearly $2,000,- 
009,000,000 on warfare in a single generation, 
or 30 years, in order to destroy nearly one- 
third of its productive physical wealth, it 
appears about time that we sat down and 
began taking a sober accounting of things. 
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To this end, the accompanying tabulations 
speak for themselves. The form and the 
content of the accounting attempted here 
are adopted solely for purposes of providing 
convenient geographic groupings and have 
no legal or political significance. The find- 
ings represent an assaying of basic avail- 
able authentic data, which are subject to 
later official modification. 

(In the accompanying tables, values in na- 
tional. currencies have been converted to 
United States dollars on the basis of official 
parities for 1946. Where rates were not 
established by the International Monetary 
Fund, the official Central Bank rates have 
been employed. For France, the conversion 
to dollars was based on the official rate of 
119 francs to the dollar, in effect up to Jan- 
uary 26, 1948. If instead the present fixed 
rate of 214 francs to the dollar had been 
used, the dollar quantities here given for 
France would be reduced nearly half. 

(In making comparisons between countries 
on the basis of official exchange rates, con- 
sideration must be given throughout to the 
fact that these do not necessarily reflect rela- 
tive purchasing power of the various cur- 
rencies.—Editorial note.) 


Comparative functional analysis of the national income of European nations and the United States, year 1946 


[In millions of United States dollars, IMF parity of exchange equivalents] 







































































i ipts ‘ Cost of 
Receipts Receipts Total Cost of Cost of Cost of . Cost of _| Current 
from — receipts | purchases — productive —— net rent, | Total costs! ginal 
private ee . from from other | camaan | physical including interest, | operations surplus 
sources sourens operations | countries salaries assets wages and profits or defici 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 7) (8) (9) (10) 
\ me eee CUE — 
Nations aaa nted in Paris Conference on | 
Marshall plan: 
SI NO i  cccculikcghonineh mnaminee $30, 971 $13, 589 $44, 560 $6, 697 | $18, 010 $1, 930 $12, 778 $9, 228 | $48, 643 | —$4, 083 
I cnn tiisncintninbuiiniibnmtnninnvcbiniitaslmeinaiilia 12, 646 | 3, 542 | 16, 158 461 7, 284 1, 000 2, 434 7, 902 | 19, O81 —2, 893 
ogee ee ea 1, 951 799 | 2, 750 | 1, 619 1, 100 480 355 495 | 4, 049 —1, 209 
DONG. nner tanecesel 4, 672 978 5, 650 | 301 | 2, 260 320 | 893 578 4, 352 1, 298 
ee 1, 245 500 | 1, 745 | 789 872 120 326 191 | 2, 298 —553 
ORR 2, 262 316 2, 578 | 520 1, 287 120 245 309 z 1 97 
DEE... ccnsccenobnenc 130 20 | 150 49 50 d 38 12 
a hia cecil 1, 330 2, 090 2,420 1, 739 1,013 168 1, 249 210 | 4, 379 —959 
Belgium sratidstaesaaniedenamnduaniotaieaehienennpiadanaiai 4, 699 227 | 4, 926 1, 640 1, 970 240 169 591 4, 610 316 
a a gee 105 60 | 165 5 89 20 46 5 165 0 
ae 2, 441 160 | 2, 601 286 1, 040 276 77 520 2, 199 402 
DN i ciet cicsbieiaianseeeceisn racing aaioaiions aabietael 1, 277 59 | 1, 336 119 400 140 80 267 1, 006 330 
alm ciao eel 262 9s 300 375 144 72 04 72 757 —397 
I 0, is ncsttalieatheninmmtatainawnaemaida in alia 1, 149 351 1, 500 45 450 140 320 300 1, 255 245 
ar ae ee eee eee 284 281 565 348 282 120 253 39 1, 042 —477 
Eire i cemoiisbaimdine cagiagaetidimastean ddapliimamnaiiaraa ¥40 213 1, 153 164 461 120 204 998 155 
Germany (western) Si dihaesiaeliedaiaeircobiaeapiaiiiaael 2, 928 1, 607 4, 535 545 2, 365 1, 400 or @) 4, 857 —322 
DM coco sctancubenaednidanieactae 69,202 | 24,800/ 94,182} 15,702] 39,077 6,660 | 20, Oss 20,774 | 102, 310 —8, 128 
=> ‘Eee i ~ =} Sale —_— >> |-\—x ——————=_|[|_s_ ——————S Es 
Non een nations: — wie on — i on sen aces 
A er es castes cecile ail aia he aie oO, 57, 47 , Wy ) OU, 049 , 
Byelorussian §. S. De As As he are () (’) () () (4) () ‘ 1) () 
Warsiien GO. nacho eens ounocnee (4) a () a Q) os (}) - (4) “ (4) ~ (1) ai () “1 
I al na es aia eieaieeaie i) 205 ¢ 7 
II sian iene tinct ein ents aah cadi aeieeiniepninibeleaelsahibe 330 191 521 19 195 65 470 61 
SI ccs etna ciciehinncetsties ion gir eeaneeaipnigietpitiin 330 170 500 13 208 60 451 49 
Ss cisuminaion 469 201 670 288 335 200 1, 033 —363 
Poland saraennnenereeernee ees aces 2, 267 393 2, 660 792 966 200 2, 419 241 
INO aaa neccdiicbeseieimowenmns i 2, O91 1, 284 3, 375 835 1, 128 360 3, 093 282 
BINION 1. senginintiennimilatnintsicnineathnnninntninniaan 242 | 248 490 156 245 180 642 —152 
i ain d colors peepee OIE 444 256 700 124 350 120 855 —155 
EE ES nes see een me 1,314 151 1, 465 180 737 260 1, 320 145 
Y — BVIB.. ncnwe none sccennnnonenensens coon 1, = " 1, = = = - 1, = = 
Albania. ‘ o é ‘ 26 
Spain _.... 5, 185 1, 208 6, 393 79 1, 917 360 1, 016 1, 278 4, 650 1, = 
Germany (eastern) 1, 863 | 182 | 2, 045 | 163 1, 098 480 | 104 1, 845 
SII sos tgs stain emene einai ncacnaaiaes A 19, 436 61, 968 | 81, 404 3, 706 51, 402 6, 210 6, 511 1,317 69, 146 49 258 258 
ati BO mentee 88, 728 86, 858 175, 586 19, 408 90, 479 12, 879 26, 599 22, 091 171, 456 4, 130 
ORM TEIN, <i cance medhealcpaniiaelinineammedaletion 173, 025 30, 654 203, 679 4, 968 95, 887 12, 435 50, 202 24, 441 187, 933 15, 746 
INA as assisteeaicsthieiahemaatll 261, 753 | 117, 512 379, 265 | 24, 376 | 186, 366 | 25, 314 | 76, 801 46, 532 Z 359, 389 "859,380 | 19,676 19, 876 


1 No data. 


Notes.—Compiled by World Assets Audit Association, Inc., from statistics of the United Nations, the Bank for International Settlements, and the U.S 


Commerce. 
represents the application of the ‘ 
depreciation and depletion, is employed throughout. 

(1) Difference between column 2 and column 3. 
(5) Wages and salaries in private enterprise only. 
fees, ete. 


(6) Depreciation, 
(8) Net rent, net interest, dividends, and profits withdrawn, 


The functional operations statement includes income received from direct productive operations only, and not from investments in other countries. 
‘short form’’ analysis to the various national economy accounts. 


(2) Asreported by the various governments. G) Gross national product. 
in some cases, obsolescence and amortization. 


epletion, an 
(9) Total of the 5 major elements of cost. 


. Department of 
This report 


National income at “factor cost,’’ adjusted on a gross-product basis to include 


(4) Imports as reported in Statesman’s Yearbook. 
(7) Total government revenue: taxes, license 


(10) Difference between total receipts and total costs, 
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Comparative balance sheet of European nations and the United States, year 1946 


[In millions of United States dollars, IMF parity of exchange equivalents] 








Nations represented in Paris Conference on Marshall plan: 
United RinGQethcc<cnnesensssdesccuuduenacsscatewececs 
2 ee 
Italy. .-- --- 20-22-22 0-e nee ene - nee nee nnn ene eee - eee 
BWedel... cococedascandincncoccseosasacqecencescesnsacese 
NOIWAY . «once wenn ween nnnnnn nc ccenee seen owen eeeenceeee 
DONTE... oc wnvedacctscecnanotesadecewnvecsaseccoccece 
Josten . .. i .cacccaki ecsendnuacedeeuwestionstdensncaseoces 
ORONO idan cccin tne ene ccittdabeanaemstinedodin 
BelSOM . ... ccncncduacdusscnnewscoscnceewsasssqeasecess 


Luxemburg.. 
SwitetG: ccccosesdcéecuse 
PONG ss. scgakodcenvetnneine 


Fire 


Nonpar 
U 


BONN Fos tet a chias cncisnacnbasenessdnunintee 


Ukrainian 8.8. R 


TN acti sir ke tice eel dbetbdalninatenaniniiiod 


Poland 


Spain 


NF ee ida aiea od ueemnawimeiatancabtis 
PEER Me Sci, accumacandtidecsanks <tldadaoedieresn 
inthe BO os k snark ccubaenceaghbaseevadendeudsovesncus 


CINE BON eccdrceatndhedewtnedaciubaddpansvatanuidi 





1 Data included in figure above. 
No data. 


Notes.—Compiled by World Assets Audit Association, Inc., from a more detailed functional additive statement of accounts. 
rent assets: Includes cash on hand and in banks, receivables, and inventories. 











ORO ivik cand biden chbcbatcnsssndetaains Heieasn 
iis ctbbdodhantdbtedbdaiebsaccsiedbddidawenn 
BIE. .csngususdnbuneiedegendubabehctveensdauseces 
DIED: cna itcenthnakh iiimtnd tii idwewins 
INE, a. ceclstel aniciasitenl asennad bietdhina werk noe nasal 
SEINE, cnc cadnnadunctubes docutntensashintensebideawes 


COTTE GIGI at nn tint ine ctestnsetenetnecoscs 





























Current Current Net work- Claims 
assets liabilities ing capital assets 
— | | 
$21, 384 $16, 954 $4, 430 $78, 200 
8, 892 6, 669 2, 223 32, 100 
3, 300 3, 340 —40 13, 400 
5, 112 2, 931 2, 181 28, 600 
913 674 239 3, 300 
1, 067 202 865 5, 700 
33 9 24 100 
2, 156 1, 832 324 12, 600 
2, 431 2, 025 406 14, 500 
107 87 20 572 
4, 323 1,179 3,144 25, 300 
1, 859 507 1,352 10, 900 
550 £00 50 2, 000 
1, 276 848 428 4, 600 
627 830 — 203 700 
726 198 528 2, 600 
(?) () () 59, 000 
54, 756 38, 785 15, 971 274, 172 
37, 235 25, 755 11, 480 /5, 500 
() Q) () | () 
(4) () () () 
128 115 13 170 
253 207 46 300 
284 216 68 400 
737 303 | 434 2, 700 
2,013 3, 096 —1, 083 7, 300 
1, 837 1, 131 706 6, 700 
913 1, 748 —3835 3, 300 
748 870 —122 2, 800 
1, 486 1, 685 —139 4, 600 
1, 463 665 798 5, 300 
110 240 —130 400 
8, 760 1, 801 6, 959 | 33, 600 
() () () | 22, 600 
55, 977 782 | 18, 195 | 145, 670 
110, 733 34, 166 419, 842 
355, 100 154, 600 707, 200 
465, 833 | 277, 067 | 188,766 | 1, 127,042 











| 


Current liabilities: Includes all accounts currently payable. 


























Physical Total Long-term et 
assets assets liabilities Net worth 
$100, 000 $178, 200 $99, 800 $78, 400 
42, 000 74, 100 14, 100 60, 000 
20, 000 33, 400 41, 100 —7, 700 
14, 000 42, 600 2, 800 39, 800 
5, 000 | 8, 300 1, 300 7, 009 
6, 000 11, 700 300 11, 40) 
200 300 100 200 
7, 000 19, 600 4, 800 | 14, 800 
8, 000 22, 500 5, 100 | 17, 409 
400 972 300 | 672 
14, 600 39, 300 2, 000 37, 300. 
6, 000 16, 900 | 300 16, 600 
3, 000 5, 000 300 4, 700 
7, 000 11, 600 1, 100 10, 500 
5, 000 5, 700 10, 400 —4, 700 
4, 000 6, 600 300 6, 300 
58, 600 $7, 600 150, 000 —2, 400 
300, 200 | 574, 372 334, 100 | 240, 272 
283, 000 | 338, £00 | 16, 006 322, 494 
(') (‘) | (‘) () 
() | (@) (') LU) 
1,000 1,170 1, 500 —330 
2, 000 2, 300 } 3, 000 —7T00 
2, 000 2, 400 | 3, 500 —1,100 
4,000 6, 700 | 1, 000 | 5, 700 
11, 000 | 18, 300 21, 000 —2, 700 
10, 000 16, 700 | 2, 000 14, 70) 
5, 000 8, 300 | 1%, 000 —]0, 709 
4, 000 6, 800 2, 000 4, 800 
9, 000 | 13, 600 5, 000 8, 600 
8, 000 | 13, 300 | 13, 000 | 300 
600 | 1, 000 | 2, 000 | —1,000 
42, 400 | 76, 000 7,000 | 69, 000 
34, 000 | 56, 600 10, 000 | 46, 600 
416, 000 &61, 670 106, 606 | 455, 664 
716, 200 1, 136, 042 440, 106 | 695, 936 
501, 000 1, 208, 200 866, £00 341, 700 
, 217, 200 2, 344, 242 1, 306, €06 1, 037, 636 
This is not a consolidated balance sheet. Cur- 


Claims assets: Includes all public 


and private long-term obligations. Physical assets: Includes all private productive, public, institutional, and individual consumer physical assets, exclusive of inventories. 
Long-term liabilities: Includes all private and public long-term obligations and tentative reparations claims. 


Can Laymen Practice Law in a Federal 
Court? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. OWENS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of the 23 who voted against H. R. 3214 
which was a good bill except for the 
amendment which would permit laymen 
to practice law in the Federal court. It 
is unfortunate that the bill was brought 
up on the floor of the House as it was, 
so that the Members were not given a 
complete understanding of what was 
contained in the bill. Otherwise it is my 
opinion that it would not have passed 
the House without an amendment which 
would have stricken the provision in 
question. I am incorporating in the 
REcorRD a copy of an article of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association Record of February 
1948 which discusses the matter, and I 
am hopeful that the Senate will take 
steps to remedy what otherwise might be 
a great mistake: 

CAN LAYMEN PRACTICE LAW IN A FEDERAL 

Court? 

The answer to this startling question is 

“Yes,” if H. R. 3214 with the amendments 


TT A 


adopted by the House, passes the Senate dur- 
ing the present session of Congress and be- 
comes law. 

As most lawyers know, H. R. 3214 without 
amendment represents the considered opin- 
ion of the Joint Committee on the Judiciary 
that title 28 of the United States Code en- 
titled “Judicial Code and Judiciary” requires 
revision. Among other reforms, this bill 
gives the United States Tax Court the status 
of a Federal court. 


In 1942, when the Board of Tax Appeals 
was changed in name to the Tax Court 
of the United States, it remained an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch of 
the Government. This bill changes the Tax 
Court from an administrative agency in the 
executive branch to an actual court. The 
work of the Tax Court is extremely impor- 
tant and this bill quite properly gives the 
court a standing as a Federal court, which 
is well deserved by its reputation. Its pro- 
cedure will in the main be the same as in 
the Federal district courts. It will have pow- 
er to punish by contempt and all other at- 
tributes of a court of the United States. It 
will be a part of the judicial, rather than the 
executive branch of the Government. As 
such, the new Tax Court should be freely 
empowered to prescribe rules governing the 
requirements for admission to practice be- 
fore it, as are the other courts of the United 
States. 

However, the following amendment, which 
would permit laymen to practice before this 
new Federal court, was made to the bill just 
before it passed the House on July 7, 1947: 

“No qualified person shall be denied ad- 
mission to practice before such court (the 


new Tax Court) because of his failure to be 
a member of any profession or calling.” 
(Sec. 2560, p. 157, lines 12-14 of the bill.) 

Several bar associations opposed the 
amendment, but the bill as so amended was 
submitted to vote in the House under sus- 
pension of the rules and debate was limited. 
The advocates of the amendment used the 
strategem of adding it to a bill otherwise 
commended by the legal profession. Mem- 
bers of the House were forced to vote either 
for or against the entire bill as so amended. 
Since apart from this amendment, the bill 
had the approval of the Federal bench and 
the bar generally, and since the Members 
voting were apparently unaware of the im- 
plications of this amendment, the bill passed 
the House by a vote of 342 to 23. 

This amendment raises no question as to 
what persons should be allowed to prepare 
Federal income tax returns, give tax advice, 
or conduct negotiations for taxpayers before 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The ques- 
tion raised is, Should Congress require a Fed- 
eral court to admit laymen to try cases 
before it? 

WHY SHOULDN’T LAYMEN PRACTICE IN A FEDERAL 
COURT? 

1. Fundamentally, the public at large is 
protected against unqualified practitioners 
by stringent educational and moral require- 
ments made by the bar of every State in 
licensing lawyers to practice law. The pub- 
lic would not be protected in any comparable 
way against the laymen who would be ad- 
mitted to practice before the new Federal 
Tax Court. 

2. Every lawyer who has prepared and tried 
a case in any court knows that to do a passa- 
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ble job for his client the lawyer requires a 
thorough knowledge of the rules of evidence, 
the art of pleading, and the techniques of 
trial procedure. He also knows that no lay- 
man, lacking a legal education and some 
practical trial experience, could possibly be 
qualified to represent a litigant in court in 
any case. This applied to the new Federal 
Tax Court, as to all other courts. 

3. Every State imposes strict control over 
the practice of lawyers as well as their ad- 
mission to the bar, either by statute or judi- 
cial rule. The universality of this control 
demonstrates the public need for it. 

4. All presently established Federal courts 
likewise prevent laymen from practicing be- 
fore them. There is no logical or practical 
basis for a different practice in the new Fed- 
eral Tax Court. 

5. No convincing reason can be given why 
a layman cannot try a tax case in a Federal 
district court if he is permitted to practice 
in the Tax Court after it becomes a Federal 
court with substantially identical powers 
and rules of procedure. 

6. Traditionally, the Federal courts have 
left matters of discipline to the State courts 
and have generally disbarred practitioners 
only where they have already been disbarred 
by their own State courts. This control 
would be completely lacking as to lay practi- 
tioners in the new Tax Court should H. R. 
3214, as amended, become law, and such lay 
practitioners, who are not admitted to prac- 
tice before State courts, would not be subject 
to the ethical and moral standards of the 
bar and could not easily be disciplined for 
misconduct outside of court. 


THE LAYMEN’S ARGUMENT 


The argument advanced by laymen in be- 
half of the amendment is that they have 
always been permitted to appear before the 
Board of Tax Appeals (and later the present 
Tax Court), and thus the amendment merely 
continues an important privilege which they 
have always had. This argument has three 
defects: 

1. Under H. R. 3214, the Tax Court would 
become an actual Federal Court, and as such 
should be left free (as are other courts) to 
make its own rules with reference to re- 
quirements for admission to practice before 
it. 

2. Laymen have only infrequently tried 
cases in the Tax Court since it was renamed 
in 1942; less than 5 percent of the total of 
approximately 3,000 cases decided during 
that 5-year period were tried by lay-prac- 
titioners. Not one of the nonlawyers ad- 
mitted to practice in the last 5 years has ap- 
peared in the trial of a case. This suggests 
that the privilege the laymen have enjoyed 
of appearing before this administrative body 
in the past has not been important, even to 
them. 

3. Laymen always have the right to appear 
as expert witnesses in the trial of any case 
and they have exercised this right frequently 
in Tax Court cases. No license is necessary 
to exercise this right. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


The amendment permitting laymen to 
practice in this new Federal court passed 
easily in the House under limited debate, in 
spite of formal protests by several bar asso- 
ciations. 

The Senate is now considering the bill, and 
will probably pass it as amended, unless not 
only other bar associations, but great num- 
bers of individual lawyers as well, express 
opposition to amended section 2560 at once 
to their own Senators and Representatives, 
and to the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary, which is now considering the entire bill. 
The committee consists of the following 
Senators: 

Republicans: ALEXANDER WILEY, Chairman, 
Wisconsin; WILLIAM LANGER, North Dakota; 
HOMER FERGUSON, Michigan; CHAPMAN REVER- 
comB, West Virginia; E. H. Moore, Oklahoma; 
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Forrest C. DONNELL, Missouri; JOHN SHER- 
MAN COOPER, Kentucky. 

Democrats: Pat McCarran, Nevada; Har- 
LEY M. KiicorE, West Virginia; James O. 
EASTLAND, Mississippi; WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington; J. W. Fu.sricnt, Arkansas; J. 
Howakp McGratu, Rhode Island. 

Since H. R. 3214 constitutes a complete 
revision of the Federal Judicial Code, with 
many desirable improvements, those opposed 
to the amendment made by section 2560 
which permits laymen to practice law in a 
Federal court should be careful to confine 
their objections to that portion of section 
2560 above quoted. 





The Myth of Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article by Hanson W. Baldwin 
which appeared in the January 1948 is- 
sue of Foreign Affairs: 

THE MYTH OF SECURITY 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


There is a basic paradox in coupling the 
word “defense” with modern military means 
and methods. The atomic bomb, the long- 
range plane, the giant missile have demol- 
ished so many security concepts that defense, 
measured by any military yardstick, has be- 
come chiefly a reflex of retaliation. In a 
search for defense, men have broken the 
boundaries of space and solved many of the 
mysteries of nature. But, ironically, they 
have made themselves less secure than he- 
fore. The rise of nation-states, the growth 
of populations, the industrial revolution and 
a new technological revolution have made 
war total. Defense is completely incompat- 
ible with the realities of modern warfare, 
and if it dominates the military thinking of 
a nation it is a term synonymous with de- 
feat. No theory of limited liability, of de- 
fensive strategy or tactics, can win the war 
of tomorrow. 

Man's attempts to limit the destructive- 
ness and outlaw some of the horror of war 
are not likely to succeed unless power is 
linked to reality. The great general prob- 
lem of the twentieth century, as of all past 
centuries, is to harness justice with power, 
idealism with realism. Moral factors—the 
ebb and flow of intangible forces, the surge 
of national wills, the things of the spirit, 
man’s consciousness of right and wrong—are 
realities and cannot be omitted from any 
reckoning of power which pretends to be 
trustworthy. But the fact remains that 
though moral scruples, embodied in such in- 
ternational laws as the divided peoples of 
the earth have come to accept, May serve as 
deterrents to aggressor nations, the fear of 
a swift counter punch—tretaliation in kind— 
is in the present state of affairs the weight- 
iest argument against aggression. The 
American military problem is how to land 
that counter punch. That is the problem of 
defense, and it obviously has many aspects. 

But before the strategic problem confront- 
ing the United States can even be posed, 
Americans must examine and dismiss some 
of the errors and half-truths that color our 
military thinking. There can be no under- 
standing of the military problem unless we 
rid our minds of some of the shibboleths that 
cluster around it. 


The following pages are 
















































































































an attempt to clear away certain of the fal. 
lacies which encumber discussions of mili- 
tary problems in the United States, and to 
Suggest some of the lessons which may justi- 
fiably be drawn from recent military history, 
Though so restricted an analysis will not 
provide answers to the American strategical 
problem, it may help make the nature of 
that problem clear.! 

The first fallacy: 

As a people we are prone to wishful think- 
ing, and lack the long view of history. The 
fallacy that underlies so much of our over- 
optimism, and hence our moods of disillusion, 
is the assumption that we can get peace over- 
night and cheaply—by declaring ourselves in 
favor of it. But unfortunately there is no 
evidence in history (or in the behavior of 
men today) for the belief that the millen- 
nium is just around the corner. Permanent 
peace—a world without war—has been the 
goal of generations; it is “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” But there seems no 
likelihood that war will be abolished in our 
generation, or, indeed, for many generations 
te come. Peace is a process of education, 
and man learns slowly. Each succeeding 
generation, it seems, must relearn some of 
the bitter lessons of the past. There is 
progress. The United Nations—weak though 
it may be—is stronger than was the League 
of Nations. There is no reason for absolute 
despair. The scope of modern war and the 
horrcr of its instruments of devastation are, 
in themselves, a check upon its inception. 
Yet no nation is ready to build its policy 
upon that foundation alone. 

The second fallacy: 

The assertion that “We we.e unprepared” 
has been applied, with almost monotonous 
repetition, to the state of American armed 
forces before World War I, before World War 
II, in fact before all our wars. But the 
statement is sophistry. For what were we 
unprepared? Preparedness is relative, not 
absolute; there are degrees of preparedness. 
Before the Second World War this Nation 
had a navy equal to any and the best 
long-range bomber in the world; the Na- 
tional Guard had been federalized, conscrip- 
tion had started, and the factories of the 
country already had commenced the manu- 
facture of war orders. Nevertheless, we were 
of course, “unprepared” for the war that 
developed. We shall always be similarly un- 
prepared; for there is no such thing as abso- 
lute preparedness and it is futile to strive for 
it. Germany, for instance, was prepared for 
the Polish campaign, but not for the war 
she got. Not even totalitarian states—much 
less democracies—can indulge in the luxury 
of absolute preparedness in time of peace. 
Complete preparedness is a will o’the wisp; 
it has led any country which attempted to 
achieve it to destruction, 

The third fallacy: 

The beguiling belief that “A strong army 
and navy will prevent war’ is the twin of 
the “unpreparedness” argument. The asser- 
tion that armaments mean security is denied 
by all history. There is no such thing as 
security from war. The greatest arma- 
ments—those of Sparta, Persia, Macedonia, 
Rome, Carthage, France, Germany, Japan, 
Russia—have never brought either inviola- 
bility against attack or certainty of victory. 
The greater the armaments, the greater the 
temptation to embark upon an imperialistic 
war and to strive for “absolute” prepared- 
ness—which is likely to mean casting the 
rest of the world in the role of potential 
enemies. Merely because there is no safety 
in flabby weakness does not make it neces- 
sary to fly to the opposite extreme and seek 
safety in excessive armaments. Excessive 


1This article is adapted from the intro- 
ductory chapter of the author’s book, entitled 
“The Price of Power,” scheduled for publica- 
tion in the spring by Harper & Eros. for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 
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ary weakness can invite attack; exces- 


milit 
sive military strength can precipitate war. 


Thete is a happy mean in armaments as in 


politics. 
The fourth fallacy: 
This, the fallacy that disarmament 


means insecurity? is the corollary of the 
foregoing. It stems from a distorted view 
of the history of the 1920’s, a view always 
popular to chauvinistic opinion which has 
found wide acceptance during the present 
postwar crisis. In this view, the gallant 
and idealistic United States was the dupe 
of clever international politicians, and was 
hornswoggled out of its rightful power at 
the Washington Disarmament Conference 
of 1921. The Washington Conference, in 
fact, halted a rapidly growing naval race 
between the United States and Britain, and 
formalized for the United States a position 
of naval parity with Britain—an inestimable 
gain, for it provided a foundation for the 
subsequent naval partnership between the 
two countries. The Washington conference 
did, however, give Japan virtual strategic 
hegemony over the western Pacific, though 
our error in this regard was more political 
than military. It was compounded by our 
failure to enter the League of Nations, which 
so disastrously cramped the effectiveness of 
that organization and nullified the political, 
psychological, and military results achieved 
by the armaments limitations conferences. 

The limitation of armaments does not, of 
course, mean insecurity—unless a _ great 
power indulges in disarmament unilaterally, 
which we have never done. Limitation of 
armaments will not end war, for armaments 
are not the primary cause of war, but rather 
surface evidence of a deeper infection in the 
body politic, international or national. But 
excessive armaments, particularly races in 
armaments, do add to the multiple frictions 
which bring on war, and though arms limita- 
tion will not abolish war, it does tend to 
limit its frequency and scope—which is no 
minor goal. 

The fifth fallacy: 

This is the fallacy that “The United States 
will be the first area to be attacked in any fu- 
ture war.” This glib assertion—which is an- 
other half-truth—has had popular accept- 
ance now for a quarter of a century, though 
it has not yet been proved valid. Postwar 
military prophets after World War I warned 
that the next war would bring the weight 
of enemy attack first upon American soil. 
They were wrong. Unless United States di- 
plomacy becomes utterly bankrupt they may 
well be entirely wrong again, for the basis of 
our whole past strategy has been, of course, 
to fight our wars overseas. And the object 
of our diplomacy (as applied to strategy) has 
been to ensure that there would be bases 
overseas for the United States, whence our 
military power could be applied to the enemy, 
and to gain allies so that we would not fight 
the war alone. The technological revolu- 
tion in weapons and the great range of the 
plane and the missile which will make trans- 
oceanic attack feasible enhance the possi- 
bility that a future world war will begin with 
an attack upon American cities. But though 
our cities may be among the first places to 
be attacked in any future war, no potential 
enemy could possibly afford to neglect the 
danger spots nearer his own borders from 
which we might launch attacks against him. 
So long as the United States possesses allies 





*The popular word disarmament is of 
course loosely and incorrectly applied. Real 
disarmament never has been considered 
seriously at any of the so-called disarma- 
ment conferences and never has been prac- 
ticed by any major nation, except when im- 
posed by victor upon vanquished. Disarma- 
ment belongs to the millennium; but limita- 


tion of armaments is a practical possibility 
of today. 
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and bases overseas, the objective of any ene- 
my must be neutralization or conquest of 
those positions. A concurrent attack upon 
the continental United States would be, of 
course, possible, but our own advantage 
would be considerable so long as we possessed 
positions overseas and the enemy did not. 

The sixth fallacy: 

This is the fallacy that invasion of the 
United States is now possible. Neither 
now nor in the foreseeable future is the 
large-scale physical invasion of the conti- 
nental United States by troops probable. 
Today it is virtually impossible. Invading 
forces can come to the United States only 
by sea or air, and distance and geography— 
though foreshortened in the air age—still 
have strategical and, above all, logistical 
meaning. Only at the Bering Strait, where 
Alaska abuts closely to the land-mass of 
Eurasia, are the distances separating us from 
potential enemies small enough to permit 
the large-scale transport of armies by air. 
And even in Alaska and the contiguous coast 
of Asia, communications are so difficult and 
climate so severe that large-scale airborne 
operations would be exceedingly hazardous. 
So long as we control the sea and the air 
no large-scale physical invasion, like the 
Normandy invasion or the other amphibious 
and airborne operations made famous dur- 
ing the last war, are possible. Small-scale 
airborne operations—involving the transpor- 
tation of regiments or even a division of 
men—might be accomplished, though with- 
out air superiority they would be very dif- 
ficult. 

The history of airborne operations attests 
to their complexity, and the ocean distances 
that still separate us from potential enemies 
make any large-scale invasion through the 
air impossible in the immediate future, 
whether or not the enemy enjoys air su- 
periority. In the more distant future they 
will be exceedingly difficult, though not im- 
possible. The danger of invasion of our 
shores by large bodies of armed men is not 
a major problem of this Nation, Yet such 
are the range, flexibility, and speed of mod- 
ern weapons that invasion by troops may not 
be necessary to future conquest. In the 
century of the atomic bomb, supersonic mis- 
siles, long-range jet planes, and high-speed 
submarines, the strategic problem for the 
United States is not defense against inva- 
sion, but protection against assault. 

Set in this frame and stripped of some 
trappings of myth and half-truth, the di- 
mensions of the United States strategic prob- 
lem in the atomic age come into clearer 
perspective. Yet that problem cannot be 
stated even in general terms until we have 
first considered some of the broad lessons 
taught us—with blood and mourning, tears 
and sweat and misery—in World War II. 

The war did not develop new principles. 
For the principles of war—that is, the broad 
“rules” of the art of fighting—are immutable; 
“their interpretation and application will 
vary greatly, but their substance is the 
same.”* Hannibal annihilated the legions of 
Rome in the perfect battle at Cannae in 
216 B. C. Eisenhower, using precisely the 
same tactic of the double envelopment, 
crushed the last cohesive German armies of 
the west in the Battle of the Ruhr in 1945. 
Many air enthusiasts, bred on the doctrines 
of Douhet, Mitchell, and Seversky, have 
claimed that strategic bombardment or air 
attack upon cities, civilian populations, and 
factories introduces a new principle of war 
in that it focuses military effort upon the 
civilian rather than the military populations 
of the warring nations. But pressure behind 
the military lines has been an old tactic of 
warfare since the days when Attila the Hun 
and Genghis Khan ravaged, burned, and 





8 Wallace Goforth, in an address to l|’Insti- 
tut Militaire de Quebec, June 1947. 
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looted Europe. The naval blockade is an in- 
direct form of such pressure; the siege and 
sack of walled cities in the Middle Ages, Sher- 
man’s march through Georgia, and Sheridan's 
devastation of the Shenandoah Valley are all 
examples of precisely the same tactic that 
the air age has adopted—the application of 
military power to civilian and behind-the- 
line installations. The instruments have 
changed, and the plane and the atomic bomb 
have extended the potential area of devasta- 
tion of the scourged and ravaged earth to the 
infinite; but the principle of ruthlessness is 
still the same. 

Despite the universality of military prin- 
ciples, it is well to recall that war still is and 
always has been an art, not a science. It 
includes, adumbrates, and transcends all 
sciences. Yet military operations are not 
scientific. They cannot be marshalled in the 
exact phalanx of equations, particularly in 
this era of total war, when they include not 
merely the clash of armed men but the ac- 
tivity of the entire population of the bel- 
ligerents. The inexact and the intangible are 
as much a part of modern war as the finite. 
It is necessary to emphasize this at a time of 
technological revolution in warfare, lest we 
tend to think of future war solely in im- 
personal, “push-button” terms. Science and 
the armed forces must, of course, be closely 
harnessed, but war remains an unscientific 
occupation. Like genius, it represents an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains; yet the art 
of taking pains can lead to its own confusion. 
The Germanic cult of precision and the pro- 
pensity of the Prussians for trying to give 
detailed, practical application to vast and 
cloudy generalities (viz, some of the mumbo- 
jumbo produced in the name geopolitics) 
have not been without influence in the 
United States. 

With such reservations, we may list a few 
of the major strategical lessons of World 
War II. 

First, victory in mcdern war is no longer 
won by the big battalions but by the big 
factories. This has been increasingly true 
since the industrial revolution; Forrest’s “To 
git thar fustest with the mostest” now must 
be amended “To git thar fustest with the 
mostest fire power.” The Russian front in 
the last war would seem to refute this lesson, 
and it is true that massed manpower still can 
be a factor in military strength. But the 
Russians used masses of men not through 
choice but because of necessity. Men in 
great numbers substituted for machines and 
fire power, in which the Russians were rela- 
tively weak. Even so, the masses of men 
used on the Russian front were probably less 
dense in proportion to the extent of that 
front than the numbers used in the west, 
and the Russian quantitative superiority in 
manpower could never have overcome the 
armaments without the powerful interven- 
tion—primarily with fire power—of the 
western allies. The mass army (with man- 
power as the yardstick of strength’ has de- 
clined steadily in importance, and the tech- 
nological revolution in weapons of the last 
few years has accelerated the trend. 

Our victory in World War II was primarily 
and fundamentally an industrial victory, a 
victory in which the factories of America 
supplied not only our own armies but the 
forces of our allies. The United States was, 
irrefutably, the “arsenal of democracy”; the 
statistics of our industrial effort are Gar- 
gantuan, unprecedented. It used to be said, 
for instance, that a nation must fight a war 
with the navy it possessed at the outbreak, 
so complex and so difficult is the construction 
of men-of-war. Yet we produced during 
World War II fleets that completely dwarfed 
our prewar Navy; the naval and mercantile 
ships that went down our ways easily ex- 
ceeded the combined tonnage of all the fleets 
of the world. Our factories produced by far 
the greatest air force in history and gave us 
an army more thoroughly equipped than any 
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that had ever gone forth to battle. And we 
shipped to our allies, over thousands of miles 
of sea, the equivalent in dollar value of 
enough military equipment to outfit com- 
pletely 2,000 infantry’ divisions—more di- 
visions, by far, than there were in all the 
world. In short, the big factories of America 
won the Second World War. 

Incidental to the growing importance of 
industrial strength which made massed ma- 
chines rather than massed manpower the 
aeterminant of victory, was the decline in 
importance of generalship (though not of 
leadership). Generals and admirals (though 
particularly generals) became—at least in 
the highest ranks—general managers rather 
than tacticians and strategists. Particularly 
in the early days of the war, before the in- 
dustrial output of war matériel had risen 
to such unprecedented peaks, there was still 
a premium on skill in maneuver and on a 
nice sense of terrain and timing. Rommel, 
who did much with little, exemplified this 
cying art of generalship perhaps better 
than any other individual of World War II. 
But for the most part, the higher ranking 
generals had to be a combination of politi- 
cian, personnel director, inventory clerk, and 
general manager. Once the big factories of 
America had outstripped the factories of the 
Axis, the Allies could scarcely have lost the 
war no matter what mistakes in generalship 
were made. After 1943, there was no single 
American general or admiral of whom it 
might be said—as it was said of Jellicoe at 
Jutland—that he could “lose the war in an 
afternoon.” Industrial strength is a major 
factor in military power and a major meas- 
ure of national power in the modern world. 

Second, the continental United States is 
not only arsenal and supply base, but is now 
the main operating base for our armed forces. 
This development will be speeded as the 
range of weapons increases. During the war 
our entire global strategy was directed from 
Washington; headquarters was not on horse- 
back, as in Napoleon’s or Lee's day, or in the 
field at all. Our B-29 Superfortresses were 
directed strategically and sometimes even 
tactically from Washington. The Navy's 
floating-base system, which uses supply 
ships, floating machine ships, barracks ships, 
etc., to support the combatant ships, was 
prepared and provisioned and supplied in 
the continental United States. More and 
more as the war progressed, not only supplies 
but operations tended to stem outward from 
the United States to the foci of fighting. As 
transoceanic, transpolar, and ultimately 
around-the-world ranges are achieved, the 
continental United States will become more 
and more completely the main operating 
base of our armed forces as well as their 
manufacturing and supply base. 

Third, the offense has so far outstripped 
the defense that our strategic concepts have 
been altered fundamentally. This superior- 
ity of offense over defense, which reversed 
the trend of World War I, when the machine 
gun and trench-system locked the fighting 
fronts in bloody stalemate, became apparent 
almost as soon as World War II commenced. 
The basic theory of blitzkrieg is movement. 
The Germans maintained their mobility 
(which neither Allies nor Germans had been 
able to do a quarter century before) by 
coupling fire power to the plane-tank spear- 
head. As the war developed, and the bomber 
came into its frightful heritage, the offense 
gained even greater ascendancy. By skillful 
choice of terrain, prodigious feats of fortifi- 
cation, and very careful use of maneuver and 
counterattack, a nation fighting a defensive 
war might hope—for a time—to ward off its 
enemy's ground attacks, but there was little 
hope of averting bombing assaults. At one 
time during the war the ascendancy of the 
offensive seemed to be checked by the devel- 
opment of the antitank gun, radar, and other 


equipment, but it became more and more 
pronounced in the closing years with the in- 
troduction of the robot V-1 flying bomb, the 
supersonic V-2, the submarine with schnor- 
chel and high underwater speed, and the 
atomic bomb. 

These last weapons heralded the tech- 
nological revolution through which we are 
passing, and foreshadow the nature of the 
next war. The evolution thus scarcely be- 
gun has developed with considerable rapid- 
ity. Weapons will, in the next three decades, 
approach the ultimate in range, power, and 
speed. Clearly forecast on the world’s prov- 
ing grounds and in its laboratories are super- 
sonic transoceanic missiles; high-speed sub- 
mersibles with rocket-firing facilities (the 
first true submersibles in history, able to 
cross the oceans under water); biological 
poisons; radioactive dusts; gases far more 
toxic than the German Tabun wartime series 
(which outmoded all previously known war 
gases); and more atomic bombs. These and 
other frightful agents of destruction have 
conferred upon the offense a great and grow- 
ing lead over the defense. The coming Jong- 
range missiles have in particular altered all 
American strategical concepts. 

The United States is now more vulnerable 
to assault than ever before. For the first 
time in history we have live frontiers— 
frontiers of the air through which missiles 
may move across the pole or across the seas 
at supersonic speeds, frontiers of the under- 
seas, whence modern and unseen leviathans 
may launch devastating attack upon our 
coasts. These live frontiers, and the increas- 
ing lead of the offense, seem to make the 
problem of American defense hopeless of so- 
lution, if the word defense is used in its old, 
narrow sense. The best and only defense 
against. atomic bombs, long-range, globe- 
girdling planes, intercontinental missiles 
and induced plagues would appear to be a 
strong offense—the threat of worse blows 
against the enemy homeland than any the 
enemy can deliver against us. This means 
reorientation of our traditional American 
military policy to an offensive concept and 
the maintenance of a completely equipped 
mobile force ready for instant action. 

Fourth, modern war is’ total far beyond 
the imagination of even those who coined 
the phrase. The totality of effort of the 
United States and of all other major na- 
tions that participated in the Second World 
War far exceeded national efforts in any pre- 
ceding wars. The trend has been inevitable 
since the advent of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The growing importance of the fac- 
tories put a wartime premium upon the 
men behind the lines. Then the plane made 
possible the attaque brusquée upon homes, 
factories, and civilian morale, and made the 
civilian a part of the war machine. Missiles 
and atomic bombs accelerate these trends. 
In the next war, labor as well as fighting 
power will probably be drafted; every phase 
of national effort that does not contribute 
to victory will probably be eliminated. Total 
war means total effort, and the preparations 
for it must be as far-reaching as the execu- 
tion of the blueprint. Consequently, the 
effects of total war transcend the period of 
hostilities; they wrench and distort and 
twist the body politic and the body economic 
not only after a war (as we are now seeing) 
but they necessitate peacetime measures of 
preparation which also affect the entire state. 

These “lessons,” tentative and subject to 
perennial reexamination though they may 
be, delimit and define the nature of the 
modern American strategical problem. The 
frame of experience in which the American 
strategic problem in the atomic age is set 
compels us to confront the greatest and most 
puzzling paradox in our military or political 
history. It can be best stated in the form of 
three statements and ancillary questions: 
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1. We have seen that the continenta) 
United States is now not only the manufac. 
turing arsenal and supply base of any Amer- 
ican military effort, but is also the main 
operating base of our armed forces. Because 
of this triple importance—especially because 
of the value of mass industry to war effort— 
it is more important than ever before in 
history to protect the continental Uniteq 
States against assault. Yet we have also 
seen that, because of the technological revo. 
lution and the ascendancy of the offensive, 
the United States is ndw more vulnerable 
than ever before in history. How, then, do 
we defend the continental United States? 

2. Offense today is by far the best defense, 
But how can we develop in peacetime, in a 
peace-loving, nonimperialist democracy, an 
offensive force of suitable type, ready for 
instant action? 

3. The atomic bomb and the age of total 
war make mandatory an increase in military 
efficiency. This logically means a redirection 
of all phases of national life toward military 
strength and the extension of the influence 
of the military into all phases of life. Yet, 
how can we thus increase military efficiency 
without weakening our democracy? How 
can we prepare for total war without becom- 
ing a garrison state and destroying the very 
qualities and virtues and principles we origi- 
nally aimed to save? 

This is the paradox, this is the problem 
we must now set out to solve. 





Good News for China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1942 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 21, 1948: 


GOOD NEWS ON CHINA 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee de- 
serves praise for the excellent judgment it 
has shown in drawing plans for aid to the 
Chinese. While there is no real change in 
policy involved in the proposal for $150,000,- 
Q00 in direct military aid, the proposal for 
$420,000,000 in economic aid includes a pro- 
vision that has great possibilities. This pro- 
vision would enable the Secretary of State 
to use from 5 to 10 percent of the $420,000,000 
for a rural reconstruction and rehabilitation 
program, provided that he can make an 
agreement with the Chinese Government to 
have this program directed by an independ- 
ent commission, composed of three Chinese 
and two Americans. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee rec- 
ognized that the government of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek must win popular sup- 
port in rural areas before it can have any 
hope of defeating the Reds. The members 
of the committee were able to see the heart 
of the Chinese problem despite all that has 
happened to obscure it. They acted accord- 
ingly. Their essential idea is thoroughly 
sound. The detailed suggestion they made 
can be improved if there is enough oppor- 
tunity for further study of what they sug- 
gest. One improvement would be to increase 


the amount offered to aid China’s peasants. 
Another—perhaps an essential one—would 
be to provide that the sum given could be 
used for no other purpose than rural] recon- 








struction and rehabilitation. This would 
make it difficult for reactionaries in Nanking 
to try to divert the entire $420,000,000 to 
projects that have nothing to do with the 
welfare of the Chinese people. 

The essential point, however, is that the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee has drawn 
a plan for China that includes a proposal in 
line with the European recovery program, 
instead of being contradictory to that pro- 
gram, The committee, in essence, suggests 
that efforts to kill Communists are not 
enough in China. Its members want to meet 
the Chinese problems as this newspaper has 
urged for years, by offering the Chinese a 
superior alternative to communism, one 
which will mobilize public opinion for a real 
fight against the danger. In addition—and 
this is most cheering—the committee mem- 
bers have a specific plan to carry out what 
they propose. 





Voice of America Broadcasts Are Pene- 
trating Russia’s Iron Curtain—‘“Ear- 
witness” Report Demonstrates Effec- 
tiveness of State Department’s Broad- 
casts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I desire 
to call to the attention of the country 
and the Congress a letter recently written 
by Rabbie Karl Richter, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., for the letters column of the 
Sioux Falls Daily Argus Leader. It pro- 
vides dramatic evidence of the fact that 
the so-called Voice of America broadcasts 
of the United States Information Service 
abroad are being heard behind the iron 
curtain. It indicates clearly that this 
Congress should appropriate more rather 
than less money for this important pro- 
gram if we are to win this cold war with- 
out letting it degenerate into a hot war 
of shooting and killing. It is an unsolic- 
ited pat on the back for this new Gov- 
ernment information service. It should 
be studied carefully by those who have 
let theanselves be misled into believing 
that there are no radio receiving sets in 
Europe and that it is impossible for any- 
body behind the iron curtain to know 
what is being broadcast by the Voice of 
America. 


VOICE OF AMERICA WIDELY DISCUSSED IN EUROPE 


To the Epiror oF THE ARGUS-LEADER: 

I have recently come across an article 
written by the well-known reporter, Hans 
Habe, in the Palestinian newspaper, Jedioth 
Chadaschoth. -This article contains an 
eyewitness account of the effect which the 
broadcasts of the Voice of America have upon 
the people living behind the iron curtain 
in eastern Europe. Since Hans Habe has a 
good reputation for accurate reporting, I 
thought that your readers might be inter- 
ested in some of his observations. Habe 
tells that he conducted a poll in different 
countries to find out more about the number 
of people who listen regularly to the Voice 
of America. The result exceeded all his ex- 
pectations and would, as he says, undoubt- 
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edly surprise the Members of Congress who 
are not too keen about appropriating suf- 
ficient funds for this broadcasting program. 

Although it is impossible to determine the 
exact number of listeners, insiders estimate 
it as being at least as high as the number of 
people who secretly listened to the British 
Broadcasting Co. during the war. There is 
no broadcast of the Voice of America which 
is not being discussed in the coffee houses 
and restaurants of Budapest, Bucharest, 
Sofia, and Warsaw within 24 hours. Wher- 
ever American newspapers are permitted, 
they have to be purchased on the black mar- 
ket a few hours after publication. Although 
in the countries of eastern Europe relatively 
few people know English, we find that the 
Parisian edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune has up to 1,500 subscribers in some 
cities. In a prominent coffee house in 
Prague, American newspapers had to be re- 
turned personally to the headwaiter, because 
otherwise, they would all have been stolen 
in a very short time. 

Pro-American demonstrations are not un- 
usual. When recently the ambassadors of 
the four big powers were invited to a harvest 
festival in the famous wine-growing district 
of Tokay, Hungary, the assembled populace 
brought an ovation of 10 minutes to the 
American representative, which embarrassed 
the spnosors of the affair greatly. In a movie 
house at Bucharest, Rumania, the lights had 
to be turned on when an audience did not 
stop applauding a picture of General Mar- 
shall which had appeared on the screen. At 
the University of Sofia, Bulgaria, such a large 
number of students tried to enroll in a course 
on American literature that the authorities 
tried to discover a political demonstration 
in this unusual literary enthusiasm. 

All these reports seem to indicate that the 
United States still has a great “reservoir of 
good will,” to use the famous expression of 
the late Wendell Willkie, in the countries 
beyond the iron curtain. Propaganda is a 
strong weapon which should be used wisely 
and effectively by our political leaders. 

RABBI KARL RICHTER. 

S1oux FAL..s. 





Who Advises the Advisers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorpD, I wish to include 
an editorial which appeared in the mag- 
azine Newsweek of March 1, 1948, by Mr. 
Henry Hazlitt entitled “Who Advises 
the Advisers?” Mr. Hazlitt is recognized 
as one of the foremost and one of the 
soundest economists in the United 
States. 

The editorial follows: 


WHO ADVISES THE ADVISERS? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


In this column of January 12, concerning 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, incidental attention was 
called to the striking similarity between the 
theory in that document that capital ac- 
cumulation, the use of machinery, increases 
“the burden of labor” and “forces wages down 
almost everywhere,” and this sentence from 
the second annual report of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers: “The accu- 
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mulations of capital over the years have in 
fact involved deprivations of the rank-and- 
file worker.” 

It ought not to be necessary at this late day 
to point out why this Marxist doctrine is 
nonsensical. It is not the worker, but the 
capitalist, who is deprived of that much cur- 
rent consumption when the latter puts aside 
savings to invest them. And the effect of 
this investment, as illustrated above all in 
America, has been enormously to increase 
the quantity and improve the quality of the 
tools at the disposal of the worker, enor- 
mously to increase his productivity, and 
hence enormously to increase his wages and 
the goods available for all of us as con- 
sumers. 

The real question we have to ask ourselves 
is how such an unadulterated Marxist doc- 
trine got into the report of the Economic 
Advisers. This was no accidental sentence. 
It was part of a report which reveals through- 
out an underlying distrust of precisely that 
“free competitive enterprise” system Which 
the council was specifically created by law to 
“foster and promote.” 

Neither is the slurring reference in the 
report to “the so-called free market” acci- 
dental. Neither is the doctrine—also Marx- 
ist in origin—that the “cream” of American 
industrial production has “in large measure 
gone to the relatively few”; that the rest have 
been “subsisting on skim milk”; that the 
small number of the well-to-do will not be 
able to absorb the possible output of con- 
sumers’ goods; nor can they go on indefinitely 
accumulating ownership of the surplus above 
their consumption needs and investing it in 
ever-enlarging plant for future expansion of 
goods for some restricted part of the popula- 
tion.” This is blandly written in an official 
document in the United States of 1948 which 
has achieved the greatest mass market in 
human history for food, clothing, automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators, and a thousand 
luxuries and refinements that a king could 
not have dreamed of owning a century ago. 

This annual report of the economic advis- 
ers must be read in connection with the re- 
cent Economic Report of the President, which 
under the law the advisers “assist and advise” 
him in preparing. In neither is there any 
serious grappling with the central economic 
problem that now confronts the country— 
inflation. The word, of course, appears often 
enough. But nowhere is there any frank 
admission that the dominant cause of in- 
flation has been the tripling of the Nation’s 
money supply—its currency and bank cred- 
it—since the outbreak of the war. The ref- 
erences to inflation are self-contradictory. 
“The nature of the inflation from which we 
are suffering,” says the President at one point, 
“arises in part from the total excess of buying 
power over the available supply of goods.” 
But a few pages farther on he demands 
“enough buying power to absorb the output,” 
and declares: “For balanced expansion, our 
economy requires a larger flow of income to 
consumers.” In other words, more inflation. 

Throughout both reports the blame for al- 
most everything that has gone wrong or could 
go wrong is by implication put on the Ameri- 
can businessman. “I strongly urged busi- 
nessmen,” writes Mr. Truman, “to bring prices 
into line. * * * Business should reduce 
prices wherever possible.” And so on. Yet 
he does not complain that farm prices are too 
high, though the official statistics show that 
farm prices had risen in the week his report 
was issued 208 percent above 1939, whereas 
manufactured products were up only 96 per- 
cent. 

The Council of Economic Advisers has dis- 
sipated whatever reputation for detachment 
or objectivity it may once have enjoyed. It 
now apparently regards its function as no 
better than that of providing, at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense, a “scientific” veneer for Candi- 
date Truman’s campaign arguments. 
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Honor to Private Munemori 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the week, the Army paid proper honor to 
one of America’s heroic war dead when 
the USAT Wilson Victory was renamed 
the USAT Sadao Munemori. Today, the 
New York Herald Tribune in comment- 
ing on this official action pointed out the 
travesty upon America’s sense of justice, 
that the mother of the winner of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor is unable 
to become a citizen of the United States 
under present law. 

H. R. 5004, which I introduced earlier 
in this session will correct this condition, 
within the express intent of the national 
origins quota provisions of the 1924 Im- 
migration Act. Under the provisions of 
this bill, immigration from the Far East 
will be limited to only a few hundred a 
year more than are now allowed, surely 
a small price to pay for the removal of 
a long-standing inequity and the in- 
creased good will which will result. The 
Subcommittee on Immigration of the 
Judiciary Committee expects to hold 
hearings soon on this bill. 

H. R. 5004 will bring long-overdue jus- 
tice to men and women who have long 
lived honorably among us, and can make 
a substantial contribution to the build- 
ing of suppoit for American policy in the 
Far East. It is high time we eliminated 
from our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws those elements which fatten 
Communist propaganda and weaken 
American leadership of world democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Thursday, March 19, 1948. 


HONOR TO PRIVATE MUNEMORI 


The Army has honored the memory of a 
war hero by changing the name of the trans- 
port Wilson Victory to Private Sadao S. Mun- 
emori. This honor to a soldier of enemy 
ancestry killed in action with the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat team in Italy is a logical 
sequel to the earlier posthumous award of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. A plaque 
presented Tuesday to the master of the Army 
transport which now bears his name de- 
scribes the circumstances of the award. 
Command of a squad pinned down by enemy 
fire having devolved upon him, he made sev- 
eral one-man frontal attacks, knocking out 
two machine guns with hand grenades. As 
he withdrew, a grenade bounced off his hel- 
met, rolled toward a crater sheltering his 
men. He arose into the withering fire, dived 
for the missile and smothered its blast with 
his own body. By his swift, supremely he- 
roic action, Private Munemori saved two of 
his men at the cost of his own life and did 
much to clear the path for his company's 
victorious advance. 

Reading this account, Americans applaud 
the honors tendered him. But there is still 
one matter to be cleared before the country 
will have discharged its full obligation. His 
mother is not now, nor can she become under 
current laws, an American citizen. Special 
congressional action to permit her naturali- 
zation would be the fitting final testimony 
to an American family whose loyalty has met 
the supreme test. 


The record of Private Munemori suggests 
also that it is time the United States went 
the full way to allow quota immigration 
from all countries alike. In 1946 annual 
quota admission to 100 Filipinos and 100 na- 
tives of India was granted; the year before 
similar recognition was given the Chinese, 
An invidious ban now applies to only a few 
Asiastic peoples. Congressman WaLTrer H. 
Jupp has introduced a measure to make im- 
migration quotas available to Asiatic and 
Pacific peoples and to afford the privilege 
of becoming naturalized citizens to all im- 
migrants having a right to permanent resi- 
dence. A quota of 100 should not frighten 
even west-coast patriots. The bill should be 
enacted as a measure of even justice. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Murch 11, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Taft-Hartley bill was before the 
House there were some of us who realized 
that section 304 was unconstitutional. 

The following is an editorial from the 
Washington Post of March 17, 1948: 


UNIONS AND ELECTIONS 


If section 304 of the Taft-Hartley Act means 
what Judge Ben Moore of the Federal dis- 
trict court has interpreted it to mean, we 
have no doubt that his finding that it is 
unconstitutional will stand. The judge con- 
cluded that Congress has “prohibited abso- 
lutely all activities of any person or group 
at elections.” Of course, he was referring 
to unions and their officials, but even so, his 
language was very sweeping. The chief ques- 
tion which the Supreme Court will have to 
decide, on appeal, is whether Judge Ben 
Moore has accurately interpreted the statute. 

What Congress did was to make it unlawful 
for corporations and labor unions “to make 
a contribution or expenditure” in connection 
with any national election. Since labor 
unions are composite entities, Judge Moore 
concluded, they can make no move which 
does not involve some expenditure. Conse- 
quently, they would be forbidden to do any 
act in connection with an election, and this 
he views as “an unconstitutional abridg- 
ment of freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of assembly.” 

This view is sharply at variance, however, 
with the meaning given to section 304 by 
Senator Tart, coauthor of the bill which be- 
came the Taft-Hartley law. Instead of for- 
bidding all union activity in connection with 
an election, Mr. Tarr said the measure would 
leave unions free to publish political news- 
papers if they were financed by subscriptions 
or contributions for that purpose and not by 
union dues. In other words, he thought the 
provision left the unions freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of assem- 
bly, except that they could not spend for 
electioneering dues collected for collective- 
bargaining purposes. That view of the provi- 
sion is further buttressed by the strong pre- 
sumption that Congress had no intention of 
encroaching upon the Bill of Rights. 

Apparently the Department of Justice 
was responsible in considerable measure for 
the view Judge Moore took of the law. Ac- 
cording to the judge’s opinion, the Govern- 
ment attorneys conceded that Congress had 
attempted to abridge the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the first amendment and then tried 
to justify that encroachment as a legitimate 
exercise of Congress’ power to control the 
manner of holding elections. To us this 
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seems to argue against the constitutionality 
of section 304 rather than for it. We can 
scarcely conceive of the Department of Jus- 
tice telling the court that an act of Congress 
curtails freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights and then asking the Court in all sin. 
cerity to uphold such an invasion. 

Now that the case is going to the Supreme 
Court it is especially important that the crux 
of the issue be more cogently presented. For 
if it is unconstitutional to restrict the ex- 
penditure of corporate and union funds for 
political activity, a few strategically located 
corporation and union officials will exercise 
a powerful influence upon our choice of pub- 
lic officials. 





Alaska Shipr ing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article en- 
titled ““Monopoly at Alaska’s Throat” by 
Richard L. Neuberger which appeared in 
the March 13, 1948, issue of the Nation: 


MONOPOLY AT ALASKA’S THROAT 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


SEATTLE, March 2.—Monopolies are now an 
announced target of the administration. 
One of the worst should be easy to hit in a 
fatal spot. This is the Alaskan shipping mo- 
nopoly, which drains the Territory’s pioneer 
economy by levying the highest ocean freight 
rates charged by any ships under the Ameri- 
can flag. Of all monopolies it is the most 
vulnerable to administration attack because 
it operates under the approval and protec- 
tion of the Federal Maritime Commission. 
Indeed, the Commission could end it tomor- 
row—and a majority on the Commission are 
President Truman’s appointees. If the ad- 
ministration wants to do something about 
monopoly, the tight little monopoly which 
dominates Alaskan shipping to the detriment 
of Alaska is the place to begin. 

Living costs in Alaska are from 38 to 116 
percent higher than in the United States, 
according to the distance from Seattle. 
Freight rates are behind these sky-high in- 
flationary prices. It costs $26 to ship a ton 
of fresh vegetables the 1,400 miles from Se- 
attle to the Alaskan port of Cordova; the 
rate from San Juan to New York City, an 
equal distance, is $10.80. 

The benefits from these exorbitant Alaskan 
rates are confined virtually to one Seattle 
family. In 1946 Congress authorized a lavish 
north Pacific shipping subsidy: Government 
vessels could be rented for $1 a year, with 
free hull insurance included. The Maritime 
Commission then decided that Gilbert W. 
Skinner was to be the principal beneficiary 
of this Federal largess. Three companies 
were chosen to receive the subsidy—Alaska 
Steamship Co., Northland Transportation Co., 
and Alaska Transportation Co., all based in 
Seattle. Skinner, Seattle’s leading salmon 
broker, is president of Alaska Steam, and he 
and his son control two-thirds of Northland 
Transportation. Alaska Steam and North- 
land were to operate 21 boats, Alaska Trans- 
portation 4. Only Alaska Steam was au- 
thorized to call at the main Alaskan ports of 
Seward and Whittier, where all freight for the 
vast interior is discharged. 

Many generations of Americans have 
dreamed of the development of Alaska. In 
the last speech he ever delivered standing on 
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his feet Franklin D. Roosevelt, from the 
pridge of a destroyer, prophesied the opening 
of a “new land of opportunity in the north.” 
Instead, Alaska has been garroted in a collar 
of high freight rates fitted by this one-family 
shipping monopoly—a monopoly established 
with the connivance of the United States 
Government. 

Only Alaska Steam can put in at Kodiak 
Island. Residents of Kodiak pay $27 a ton 
to get washing machines, radios, and fresh 
meat transported from Seattle, though Mr. 
Skinner's friends in the salmon industry can 
send their product to Seattle for only $12. 
“High transportation rates are responsible, 
more than any other one factor,” declares 
George Sundborg, manager of the Alaskan 
Development Board, “for the economic back- 
wardness of Alaska and for a cost-of-living 
level so high as to discourage settlement and 
make colonization impossible.” 

A 33-year-old veteran of Grenfell’s Lab- 
rador expeditions named Phil Briggs thought 
he had the answer. He would take cargo out 
of the British Columbia seaport of Prince 
Rupert, 700 miles north of Seattle. During 
the war, when Japanese troops crouched in 
the Aleutians, the American Army developed 
Prince Rupert as its chief Alaskan supply 
base. Briggs would haul an automobile from 
Prince Rupert to Petersburg for approximate- 
ly half the toll from Seattle. 

Clearly this was a threat to Skinner’s su- 
premacy in Alaskan waters, and the Maritime 
Commission sprang to his aid. Although 
Congress had made the north Pacific subsidy 
available to any American-flag line, and 
Briggs was operating under the Stars and 
Stripes, the Maritime Commission barely ac- 
knowledged his letter requesting participa- 
tion in the subsidy. This meant that Briggs 
would have to buy his own boats and carry 
his own hull insurance—and compete against 
companies getting both items out of the 
United States Treasury. 

Canadian vessels operating out of Prince 
Rupert might crack the Skinner monopoly 
except for one fact. A clause in the Mari- 
time Act denies Alaskans the right to use 
Canadian ships for freight or passenger serv- 
ice between Prince Rupert and Alaska. Since 
American ports on the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic are free to use Canadian shipping, 
this is direct discrimination against Alaska, 
and Senator Butter, of Nebraska, and Dele- 
gate BarTLeTT, of Alaska, have introduced 
legislation to end it. The Maritime Com- 
mission has advised against passage of the 
Butler-Bartlett bill. This advice was done 
up in the familiar patriotic wrappings: The 
American merchant marine must not be im- 
periled. Although Canadian boats seem to 
constitute a threat to American interests, 
the Maritime Commission says nothing 
about Gilbert W. Skinner's operation of the 
yacht Corsair ‘under the flag of Panama as 
a luxury cruise vessel. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled that if Alaska were a State, the law 
denying its people the use of Canadian ships 
would be unconstitutional. Only a Territory 
may be thus discriminated against. This 
may explain why Seattle business interests 
favor statehood for Hawaii but not for 
Alaska. 

With the collaboration of the Maritime 
Commission, Skinner and his associates 
juggle rates to fit their own convenience. 
Not long ago Alaska Steam reduced by 75 
percent the freight on insulating cork. The 
Alaska Development Board contends this was 
done primarily because Skinner and his part- 
ners are constructing a cold-storage plant 
on the Alaskan Peninsula. On the same day 
that it lowered the rate on cork, Alaska Steam 
hoisted the freight on flour to Fairbanks 
from $2.33 a hundredweight to $3.81. Fair- 
banks housewives, when they buy bread, are 
subsidizing Skinner's cold-storage plant. 

During the war Aiaskans noted that the 
many congressional committees which vis- 
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ited the Territory, if they came by sea, al- 
most invariably traveled on Canadian boats 
because they furnished better service, food, 
and accommodations than the American 
boats. Congress and the Maritime Commis- 
sion have teamed up to deny these ameni- 
ties to the people of Alaska. “Federal law 
keeps out Canadian competition,” says Gov. 
Ernest Gruening. “By restricting the sub- 
sidy, the Maritime Commission keeps out 
United States competition. Alaska is left 
to the mercy of the Seattle companies, which 
really means Gilbert W. Skinner and his 
enterprises.” 

American voters should know how an 
agency of their Government helps to keep 
Alaska a wilderness. A cannery at Kodiak 
pays $10 a ton in freight tolls on wire ‘o 
repair its salmon traps. A homesteader on 
the same island pays $17 freight on a ton 
of wire to string a fence. The average Alas- 
kan family must spend approximately $450 
a year in ocean freight on its food alone. 

A group of ex-GI’s hopefully founded a co- 
operative colony at Chilkoot Barracks, 
Alaska’s oldest military post. They were ac- 
claimed in many periodicals as twentieth- 
century pioneers. They planned to establish 
a shipping service between Juneau, the Alas- 
kan capital, and Haines, a port leading to 
the famous Alcan Highway. Today the col- 
ony is falling apart. Its 30-year-old found- 
er, Steve Larsson Homer, is night clerk in a 
dingy hotel in Portland, Oreg. “We had a 
natural transportation route to the Alaskan 
interior,” he said. “But the lumber com- 
panies wouldn’t give us a contract to trans- 
port their products. They said they were 
afraid Alaska Steam would learn of it and 
refuse to serve them. They said they were 
at the mercy of Alaska Steam.” 

Alaska Steam fares well with the generous 
Federal subsidy. During a 4-month period 
its revenue was $5,400,000 and its operating 
expenses $3,700,000. As long as the Mari- 
time Commission refuses to honor subsidy 
requests from American companies based at 
Portland or Prince Rupert, Seattle steamship 
corporations can deal with Alaska as cava- 
lierly as they wish. Rates are hiked sum- 
marily; boat schedules altered overnight. 

In 1946 a strike of A. F. of L. checkers shut 
down the port of Seattle for more than 70 
days. Alaskan hospitals ran out of drugs 
and had no fuel oil on days when it was 50 
degrees below zero. Alaskan children had no 
Christmas toys. The Maritime Commission 
was quick to hoist antilabor pennants, for- 
getting that it was responsible for the lack 
of alternative shipping routes through Port- 
land and Prince Rupert. 

Many devices are employed to keep Alaska 
in the grip of one of the tightest existing 
monopolies. Statehood would give Alaska 
two Senators acting in Alaska’s interests. 
Recently a “prominent Alaskan,” heading 
the “Alaska” delegation to a Pacific North- 
west Chamber of Commerce conference on 
Alaskan problems, said the people of the 
Territory did not really want statehood— 
in spite of a decisive referendum favoring 
statehood more than a year ago. The “prom- 
inent Alaskan” turned out to be a resident 
of a fashionable Seattle suburb. 

To break the grip of the shipping monop- 
oly on Alaska, only two steps are required: 
(1) Make Canadian ships available for the 
Alaskan trade; and (2) extend the Federal 
subsidy to companies operating out of Port- 
land and Prince Rupert. The Maritime Com- 
mission can recommend the first step to 
Congress. It can undertake the second step 
itself. It can also give permission to some 
operator besides Gilbert W. Skinner to serve 
the ports on the Gulf of Alaska. So long 
as the Commission supports the shipping 
oligarchy to which it has delivered over the 
people of Alaska, it is hard to take at face 
value the many strictures against monopoly 
contained in the President’s message on the 
state of the Union, 
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Let New Americans Write Neighbors in 
Native Lands Truth About Life Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YOPK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, con- 
stant prayer and the expenditure of 15 
cents, the cost of an airmail stamp, may 
save the world from the chaos and de- 
spair of another armed conflict. There 
are so many millions of first or second 
generation Americans in this country 
with close ties of family and friendship 
overseas that if they would each assume 
the responsibility of writing one letter 
abroad, it would represent a tide difficult 
for an aggressor to overcome. They 
know, as perhaps those who have been 
here longer do not equally appreciate, 
the incomparable blessings of our form 
of government and our economic system. 

At the moment this is, of course, most 
pressing in Italy, where the crucial char- 
acter of the April 18 elections cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Dr. John R. Williams, an eminent phy- 
sician of Rochester, N. Y., has suggested 
concerted effort along these lines. His 
plan has been printed in the Rochester, 
N. Y., Democrat and Chronicle, together 
with a timely editorial endorsing this 
idea, both of which, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, are set forth below, 
together with a table showing the popu- 
lation of eastern European countries and 
the number of immigrants from these 
countries now living in the United States. 
This last number would be greatly 
swelled, of course, by adding those who 
were born in this country of parents who 
came here from overseas. 

LET NEW AMERICANS WRITE NEIGHBORS IN 

NATIVE LANDS TRUTH ABOUT LIFE HERE 


(A suggestion by Dr. John R. Williams) 


At the present moment the people of the 
whole world are profoundly agitated by the 
alarming stories which pass across national 
boundaries from one people to another. 
Much of this purposeful propaganda is off- 
set by counter propaganda which leads only 
to doubt, confusion, and destruction. 

In those countries where there is neither 
freedom of assembly nor of the press, truth 
is not likely to prevail. The continuance 
in power of any government is dependent 
upon popular support. Dictatorships suc- 
cumb when populations revolt. Accordingly, 
the tremendous power of controlled propa- 
ganda is nowhere more fully realized than 
in those countries which invoke strict cen- 
sorship over world news. 

The radio has served to a limited degree 
as an Offset, but organized, centralized 
propaganda of any sort is so Open to suspi- 
cion that its value may well be questioned. 
It is conceivable that an individual and 
more intimate approach to the dissemina- 
tion of truthful news would be more effec- 
tive. 

The population of the 11 European coun- 
tries which have now come under Russian 
domination is in excess of 96 millions. If 
to this be added those of Greece and Italy, 
numbering more than 53 millions, it will 
be evident that Russia has achieved or is 
gaining a formidable domination over the 
lives of more than 150,000,000 people. 
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"he propriety or the wisdom of Russia’s 
action is not under discussion. Our concern 
is that they know the truth about the United 
States. 

The vital question is, Do the peoples of 
these countries understand the implications 
of what has transpired? Are they really fa- 
miliar with the objectives of the United Na- 
tions? The United States more than any 
other country in the world is a polyglot na- 
tion. Blended into American citizenship are 
large representations from these dominated 
countries. 

These people come here of their own voli- 
tion and are as free to return to their native 
lands. Upon them are placed no restraints 
of travel, assembly, speech or employment. 
Their conduct and security are regulated by 
the same laws which govern all other Ameri- 
can citizens. They soon form their own ideas 
about the worth of the American way of life. 

The great majority of them have friends 
and relatives in their homelands with whom 
they keep a personal contact. The large 
volume of mail, money orders and packages 
of food and clothing which daily leave the 
Rochester post office attests this fact. 

The vast number of people in the United 
States similarly concerned can scarcely be 
appreciated. There are now resident in this 
countr, upwards of 4,000,000 native-born from 
these 13 eastern European countries and 
probably three times that number were the 
second generation to be included. Certainly 
there are not less than 10,000,000 people 
among us gravely concerned over the fate of 
their loved ones and their homelands. 

If a substantial number of these foreign- 
born and their kin were to write letters to 
their people giving their impressions of 
America, of its social and political philos- 
ophy, its opportunities for education, self- 
help, and advancement it might prove to be 
an effective means of assuaging the fears en- 
gendered by the vicious rumors and false 
reports which, we have reason to believe, are 
now being circulated. 

Conversely, it is possible that we in Amer- 
ica are not getting a true picture of what is 
happening abroad, so divergent are the 
stories that reach us. Accordingly, our for- 
eign friends should be encouraged to write 
us in return and in the same spirit of good 
will. 

To promote peace and mutual 
standing is the duty of everyone. 
trying days it is a moral obligation. If it 
were impressed upon our foreign-born 
friends that they could be powerful emis- 
saries for peace and if they would whole- 
heartedly cooperate an overwhelming mes- 
sage of good will to the distracted nations 
of Europe would soon be launched. 

It may yet fall to the common man to save 
civilization from moral and physical de- 
struction. 


under- 
In these 


PERTINENT, PRACTICAL 


In another place in this paper today Dr. 
John R. Williams makes a pertinent and 
highly practical suggestion. 

He urges that Americans from countries 
now overrun by totalitarian force or propa- 
ganda, or threatened with such overrunning, 
increase their personal letters to their for- 
mer neighbors and relatives abroad. 

The purpose of sending more letters would 
be to counteract the distorted view of Amer- 
ican life that is being given these nations by 
totalitarian propagandists. 

These new pioneers know from experience 
what life here is, and their personal letters 
would have an effect if they were increased 
in number. 

The table with his article reveals the large 
number of these new pioneers. If each 
group made an effort to increase personal 
letters sent abroad the effect might be con- 
siderable. 

Most of these nationalities are intensely 
loyal to the land that has given them new 


opportunities; most of them too have some 
form of social organization which keeps 
alive an interest in the customs of their 
native lands. 

These organizations could help with the 
idea; or, conceivably, a national sponsoring 
committee of large membership, perhaps a 
million, could spread the word to the hun- 
dreds of thousands throughout the country. 

Sounds like a good, practical idea. It could 
be as effective if it caught on as the Friend- 
ship Train, which began with just such a 
suggestion. 


FROM MANY LANDS 
Table showing population of countries of 
eastern Europe and number of immigrants 
from each now residing in the United 
States 


[Data from 1940 census and 1947 World 





Almanac] 
Country Popula- immi- 
tion grants 
I a 2, £87, 217 117, 210 
Mo ig ete tices he Pistol 23, 622, 334 993, 479 
PUN so nc ccbapitiedineens 1, 134, C00 (?) 
le 1, 950, C00 18, 636 
5 SS ae 2, 872, 000 165, 771 
i ere ee 15, 686, 153 115, 949 
ea eas 6, 549, 664 &, R88 
I deste dessus 16, 200, 000 161, 093 
Czechoslovakia.........-.....- 14, 447, 000 319, 971 
CNET - a cainalteciaiieshiniiatiod 9, 106, 252 290, 228 
Albania aa 1, 003, 124 (?) 
ee 45, 800, 000 1, 623, 589 
EN. desi deemannvebunesebe 7, 788, 000 163, 252 





Displaced Persons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter which I have received from the 
Casimir Pulaski Mutual Aid Society, in 
my district, urging the speedy enactment 
of legislation to permit a substantial 
number of displaced persons to come to 
the United States as immigrants: 


Hon. AIME J. FoRAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The United States of America 
today is in great need of farmers and domes- 
tic help. There is also a great shortage of 
homes which indicates clearly the lack of 
carpenters and builders. The type of immi- 
grant who is able to perform these services 
was unable to come to these shores during 
the several years of the World War II. 

In western Europe today there are thou- 
sands of people who are unable to return to 
their homelands. Some of them were Ger- 
man prisoners of war, some slave workers. A 
great many of these, the so-called displaced 
persons, were members of the Allied military 
forces, fighting on the side of the United 
States and Great Britain and, because of that, 
there is no room for them anywhere in 
Europe except in the German concentration 
camps or in Stalin’s Siberia. And unless im- 
mediate assistance is given to these so-called 
displaced persons, most of them will find 
themselves in the forced labor battalions in 
Soviet Russia. 

These displaced persons have implicit faith 
and trust in these United States as the only 
country to which they can turn with confi- 
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dence, seeking aid and assistance—and the 
United States of America can give them a 
charice to earn their livelihood by increasing 
the immigration quotas for the various coun- 
tries taken over by Russia. 
These displaced persons may be placed on 
our farms, in our factories and forests where 
they could help to raise food and build homes 
needed so badly here. It is our deep con- 
viction that the displaced persons are fully 
entitled to and deserve our assistance. Let 
us give them not only a most careful ration- 
ing of Christian charity but let us do it 
speedily. The freedom-loving people of the 
United States have always prided themselves 
on their willingness to provide homes for the 
persecuted people. It is evident that now 
the displaced persons ane refugees no longer 
have any place to go. 
Wherefore, we, the undersigned, urge you 
to work for a speedy passage of a law per- 
mitting a substantial number of displaced 
persons to come to these United States as 
immigrants. 
We firmly believe that 1 year’s delay will 
be most detrimental to the displaced persons. 
Respectfully submitted. 
CasIMIR PULASKI MuUTUAL Alp SOCcIETY. 
ALBERT J. KorzENn, President. 
STEPHEN J. Nowak, Secretary. 

Marcu 1, 1948. 





Republicans and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following address 
made by my colleague from California, 
Mr. J. Leroy JOHNSON, on Lincoln’s Day 
in South Norwalk, Fairfield County, 
Conn.: 

REPUBLICANS AND WORLD PEACE 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am frankly in- 
terested in appearing before the people of 
this congressional district to discuss some 
of the public problems facing us on this 
Lincoln’s day in 1948. For 4 years I sat be- 
side Clare Luce in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. I admired her keen 
mind and her capacity for getting at the 
heart of a public problem. During the war 
we had many important questions submitted 
to our committee and I am glad to say that 
our decision of what to do practically always 
coincided. When Clare decided not to seek 
reelection, you sent us another fine Repre- 
sentative in JoHN Davis Lopce. He is one of 
the ablest in an unusually fine class of new 
Republicans who entered this Congress. The 
people of this district have good reason to 
be proud of the man they sent to us by their 
votes in the 1946 election. Mr. Lopcr has the 
intellectual equipment and the discriminat- 
ing judgment that characterizes Congress- 
men who are really statesmen. 

I am one of those who believes that Con- 
gressmen are usually a reflection of their 
constituents. Consequently, I knew you 
must be good people to have sent two such 
excellent representatives to us as Mr. LopGE 
and Mrs. Luce, and therefore was pleased to 
accept the invitation to speak to the Repub- 
licans of Norwalk, 

Consequently, you can readily understand 
that it is a pleasure for me to be with you 
tonight to celebrate the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, the father of the Republican Party, 
and, with Washington, the greatest man our 
country has produced, 














I come from the western fringe of our 
country. We have had a migration unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world. Since 
1940 we have received about 3,000,000 people 
into California and they are still pouring in 
at the rate of 25,000 per month. We have 
had the problems of the Nation in our State 
and Gov. Earl Warren has handled the situ- 
ation in a masterful manner. 

I do not profess to know the answer to 
the stupendous problems facing the Nation. 
What I have to say to you tonight will not 
be any dogmatic comments on how to solve 
these vexing and grave questions that face 
us. My ambition is to be able to stimulate 
your minds to thinking about those funda- 
mental issues that this generation must solve 
if the world is to be secure and our children 
and their children may not be destroyed. 
It may be that my experience and observa- 
tions as a Member of Congress may give me 
a slightly better insight into the crisis we 
are facing. Perhaps I can suggest some course 
of action that our party can take that will 
not only help us win the next election but 
help stabilize the world and win the peace. 

It is my theory that elections are won by 
giving the electors some great issue and our 
proposed solution of it in such manner as 
to appeal to their imagination and their in- 
herent desire to have a part in the solution 
of great public questions. I have great faith 
in the combined judgment of the American 
people, providing they are given the facts 
and have the time for contemplation and 
study. This faith is bolstered by the record 
of our people in California in voting on ini- 
tiative and referendum propositions. Not 
once have they made a bad decision in the 
initiative, although this method of legisla- 
tion has been on our books for over 30 years. 
The reason is that they are properly in- 
formed as to the issues they vote on in a 
pamphlet on the propositions. They have 
time to think about the problem and with 
the help of discussion on the platform and 
the radio and in the press they have always 
at the ballot box come out with the right 
answer for the public good. 

Lincoln in the years preceding and in 1860 
saw the big issue at stake. He realized that 
it was the preservation of the Union. He 
was not diverted to other collateral and minor 
issues but kept his eye on the basic prob- 
lem of that time—How can the Nation he 
preserved? Through his perseverance and 
because of his sense of proportion and by 
virtue of his leadership, the Nation was pre- 
served. Today we have a United States of 
America, the strongest Nation in the world; 
the most representative of its people; the 
Nation where we have the greatest personal 
freedom; the one that offers the individual 
unparalled opportunity for wealth, education, 
culture, and so forth. Without Linccln’s 
leadership, we might today have a group of 
Balkan American States. 

Pursuing for a moment my thought that 
great campaigns are won by the party or the 
candidate who appeals to the imagination 
of the people and who personifies their de- 
sire to meet and solve the great questions 
of the day, I will mention a few such cam- 
paigns. McKinley in 1896 went to the Pres- 
idency on the “Full Dinner Pail” slogan, It 
implied that he and his party would fill 
the dinner pail of the workers of America, 
which was made partially empty by the Dem- 
ocratic depression of 1893. Theodore Roose- 
velt went into the Presidency in 1904 with 
the slogan of “Conservation of Our National 
Resources,” something that would appeal to 
the imagination and public spirit and pride 
of every voter. Wilson was victorious in his 
“New Freedom” campaign in 1912. There was 
implied in that crusade the idea that the 
Americans were minus some of the freedoms 
to which they were entitled, and that Wilson 
and his party would supply them. Of course, 
in that triangular fight Wilson walked in 
because the other two were fighting a political 
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civil war. In 1928 we had the Hoover cry 
of “Two Cars in Every Garage and Two 
Chickens in Every Pot.” That implied that 
our party, if successful, would give every 
citizen plenty of the good things of life. 
In 1932 Franklin Roosevelt went in on the 
slogan a “New Deal,” which implied that the 
voters had gotten a raw deal by a depression 
caused by the Republican administration, 
and that he would give them a new deal. 
Of course, the depression was caused oy 
forces, set in motion by the World War, that 
no one could control. Despite the fact that 
the Roosevelt administration increased our 
national debt $23,500,000,000 by 1940, the fact 
is that the depression was never solved until 
World War II broke out and furnished men 
work in defense industries. It took a war, 
with all its tragedies, for the Democratic 
administration, to lick that depression, al- 
though other countries had gotten out of 
it in the middle thirties. 

Over 30 months have passed and yet we 
seem further from a peace settlement than 
we were in the months following the cessation 
of the war. 

It is my firm conviction that we are facing 
as critical a period today as did Lincoln in 
1860. Our very physical security is in dan- 
ger; our political and social system is at 
stake. 

Why do I make the statement that this 
hour is as critical as the period that faced 
Lincoln in 1860? In order to understand my 
viewpoint, it is necessary for us to take our 
bearings as of this date. From our knowl- 
edge of the recent war when compared with 
the First World War, it is obvious that a mod- 
ern war is very devastating. We can look at 
this in several ways and by various compari- 
sons see what is facing us unless we find a 
way to live in security and peace. The 
bonded debt, due to the First World War, was 
roughly $25,000,000,000. The bonded debt at 
the end of this war was $269,000,000,000. In 
a short space of 25 years war has increased 
in cost over 10 times. As we all know, it 
penetrated every crossroads and every com- 
munity in the United States. Our precarious 
economic situation today is harassed by the 
staggering bonded debt hanging over our 
heads. If we are to keep faith with the mil- 
lions who invested their savings in promises 
of the United States to repay their money 
with a low rate of interest it will be a hard 
struggle for a long time. 

More graphic is the increase in destructive 
power of modern armaments. The destruc- 
tive capacity of various types of weapons in- 
creased from 10 to 100 times in a quarter of 
a century elapsing between these two great 
wars. The fire power of one single airplane 
in this war, of which we had thousands, was 
greater than that of the whole squadron of 
which I was a member in 1918. Just as the 
curtain was about to drop ending the Pacific 
war, we had a prevue of the devastation and 
ruin that we might expect if another war 
should fall upon the earth. Through the 
ingenuity and the audacity of the Americans, 
atomic power was harnessed and controlled. 
Two small bombs devastated two entire cities 
and killed directly and as a result of radio- 
active atomic energy hundreds of thousands 
of people. It has been my interesting, as 
well as gruesome, experience to fly low over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and thereby get a 
graphic visual idea of what two small bombs 
could do. I have visited every badly devas- 
tated city in the world except Warsaw, and 
it is hard to realize the utter desolation and 
ruin caused by the pounding of the American 
and Allied air forces in the last war unless 
one has seen it. Also we should remember 
that the world is a small world and still 
shrinking. We also recognize that the world 
is round and that aircraft and missiles can 
go in any direction over all obstacles. There 
are no longer any barriers of oceans, climates, 
mountains, and even distances are being 
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shrunk and annihilated rapidly. The trou- 
ble spots of the world are roughly in the area 
from the 30° north latitude up over the top 
of the world. No one today is immune from 
attack. You are no safer here in Con- 
necticut today than we are in California, 
nor are those who live in the center of the 
country any more safe or immune from at- 
tack, should war befall us, than we who live 
on the fringes of the country. Remember, 
every weapon of today, even though secret 
now, will soon be the property of other 
nations. 

These are all matters that are well known. 
They are likewise matters that we must not 
put out of our mind as these factors must 
be considered when we are considering our 
security and how to fashion a world plan 
that will give us real and lasting security. 

The result is that there is only one way 
of making a real security system. There is 
only one way in which America and its sis- 
ter nations can live in the civilized manner 
contemplated by the Christian and every 
other religion, that is, in harmony, and as 
brothers in one great family. That is by 
finding a way to have collective security, by 
working out a means whereby the nations 
can join together and evolve and develop a 
system of law to settle their disputes, by 
legal mechanisms to carry out the plan and 
keep potential aggressors within bounds. 

What very few people seem to realize, or 
at least are willing to admit, is that to obtain 
peace which will be lasting requires as great 
ability, as much sacrifice, and as much per- 
severance as to wage a war. 

President William McKinley, on the day 
he was assassinated in Buffalo, N. Y., in Sep- 
tember 1901, made this statement, that the 
victories of peace are more important and 
far reaching than the victories of war. In 
fact, no war is a victory unless it results in a 
just and lasting peace. That is why our war 
in 1918 was a mere mockery. Those of us who 
came out of that struggle felt that we ac- 
tually had participated in a war to end war. 
Our victory was dissipated because we did 
not have the national determination or the 
will to make a workable and a lasting peace. 
Instead of bringing peace to the nations of 
the world it laid the seeds for the Second 
World War, far more devastating than the 
first one. 

I want to emphasize as hard as I can that 
while we may drift into a war, and I think 
we drifted into the Japanese war, you cannot 
drift into a stable and lasting peace. That 
requires ingenuity; it requires negotiation; 
it requires statesmanship; it requires pa- 
tience; it requires the determination and 
zeal of a fanatic to bring the harmonizing 
and conflicting opinions of the various peo- 
ples of the world into a working unit for a 
peaceful and law-abiding world. 

Why have we not accomplished more in 
the past 2 years? During the course of the 
war a basis was laid for an international 
organization. The United Nations was 
organized, largely under the leadership of 
the Americans. Unfortunately, some very 
bad mistakes were made. We had a number 
of pronouncements during and immediately 
following the war laying down certain broad 
principles. These were somewhat similar in 
their general nature and purpose to our Dec- 
laration of Independence. Every one of you 
here knows that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence only became worth something and ~ 
meant something to the generation which 
laid down those principles and to all succeed- 
ing generations because we later wrote a 
workable, practical, and effective Constitu- 
tion. 

One of the reasons we are having so much 
trouble and uncertainty today, and it was 
impressed on me particularly this summer, 
was the fact that one of the great allies 
apparently is not yet ready to enter into 
negotiations and the agreements which are 
essential if we are to implement the United 
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Nations so as to make it an effective world 
organization. It was a terrible disappoint- 
ment to my colleagues and to myself, as we 
traveled across Europe and into Asia this 
last summer, comparing the situation of 1947 
with that of 1945 when we also were in 
Europe. During that 24% years, it seemed like 
the controversies existing between the ide- 
ologies to the east of Germany and those to 
the west had intensified. Part of this was 
due to the fact that one of the belligerents 
had violated the spirit and the letter of some 
of the agreements that had been made. For 
instance, it was solemnly agreed that every 
liberated country such as Poland, Rumania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and so forth, should have the right to hold a 
free election and select the government and 
the officials of its choice. Were they accorded 
this right? We all know they were not. 
Why? Because one of the belligerents, by 
means of penetration, coercion, underhanded 
political methods, controlled and domineered 
the elections. They were not elections giving 
a free choice like we have in America. They 
were elections which were really fake elec- 
tions. They went through the forms of an 
election, but long before the votes were 
counted, the dominant power knew what 
group would be installed as the rulers of the 
country. Part of that tragic result is due 
to the fact that we did not insist upon a free 
election in Poland. I only say part of it. 
Perhaps we were outmaneuvered, but at any 
rate the very idea of freely elected, autono- 
mous governments which were contemplated 
by our agreements fell by the wayside. 

The election in Greece, where we have in- 
terposed objections as well as practically 
intervention, illustrates the point in reverse. 
It is obvious that if a country, such as those 
mentioned, held an election and it was in 
fact a free election, at which the people not 
only chose their form of government, but also 
their officials, this decision by them should 
not be undermined by any other power. The 
issue in Greece is not whether communism 
shall be permitted in Greece. Under the 
doctrine that we have agreed to that each 
country shall have the type of government 
and political structure that it chooses, we 
could not object if the Greeks chose the 
Communist form of government so long as 
this did not interfere with their neighbors. 
The election in Greece was observed and 
certified by a commission of the United Na- 
tions. The certificate stated that a free elec- 
tion was held at which about 80 percent of 
the voters participated. Greece chose a 
monarchy. That is not the type of govern- 
ment that we would choose in America. But 
so long as it was their free choice, they have 
a perfect right to have that type of govern- 
ment. We know that outside influences are 
trying to penetrate into Greece and upset 
the very election which was certified as being 
a free election in Greece. The issue is: Are 
the allies, and each of them, who laid down 
these basic principles going to stand by their 
agreements. The very basis of law is the 
sanctity of contracts. The very basis of 
friendly and cooperative dealings among 
countries is the observance, in the utmost 
good faith, of their agreements. I think we 
are going into a hysteria over communism. 
Communism is not the question. The ques- 
tion is whether good faith shall be practiced 
among the nations of the world. Naturally 
if the nations of the world are to unite into 
a family of nations with the necessary 
mechanisms to handle international prob- 
lems and to settle international disputes, 
it must be understood that they will abide 
by the decrees of this body and by the deci- 
sions of its tribunals or of its courts; other- 
wise the whole organization is a mere mock- 
ery. This applies equally to agreements 
made at the various conferences such as 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam. 

Ve cannot dwell too much on the mistakes 
that have been made. They are behind us. 


The question now is what can we, and what 
should we, do today? Also, the question is 
what part can our party, the Republican 
Party, play in bringing about the peace and 
stability that the world requires for its future 
safety and happiness? 

You must remember that in the matter of 
making agreements and treaties the Presi- 
dent of the United States proposes, but the 
Congress of the United States, and more 
particularly the Senate of the United States, 
disposes. In other words, Congress has the 
duty and the power to say what shall be done. 
This Congress is a Republican Congress and, 
therefore, has the power to shape our foreign 
policy. tn my humble judgment, some of 
the greatest principles laid down, which 
should be carried out in our efforts to bring 
peace, were laid down by Republicans. I 
doubt if any three men played a bigger part 
in bringing about the organization of the 
United Nations than Senator VANDENBERG, 
Representative CHARLES EaTon, and Harold 
Stassen. VANDENBERG first advanced the sim- 
ple idea of peace with justice. Have we had 
that? We most certainly have not. Twelve 
countries have been overrun in the ideologi- 
cal race that is proceeding from one of our 
large allies and moving toward the Atlantic 
seaboard of Europe. We know that the gov- 
ernments in most of those countries are not 
the free choice of the people therein. We 
know from our knowledge of the form 
of government they have that in a few years 
the poor people who think they are getting 
a democratic government will wake up and 
find that they are the mere puppets of a 
small group of power-hungry dictators. We 
have tremendous volumes of evidence as to 
what these poor people may expect. What 
shall we do? We must have the patience of 
a Job and the wisdom of a Solomon to bring 
order out of this chaotic world. We must 
continue to negotiate—continue to indi- 
cate—to the world that we are anxious to 
make the United Nations work and to bring 
safety and security to the world, especially 
to the small nations who cannot protect 
themselves. 

One of the ways to do this is through 
strength. A strong America in a military 
sense; a sound America in a financial sense; 
a united America in its determination that it 
shall finally evolve a plan to bring world 
peace which will lead us toward our goal. 
The Republican Party has a record almost 50 
years long in the steps that it has taken try- 
ing to bring about peace and law and order 
in the world. When we captured the Philip- 
pines, we were charged with being imperial- 
ists. President McKinley made the state- 
ment in substance that when the Filipinos 
were able to handle their liberty we would 
grant it to them. About 50 years later— 
1946—they were granted their liberty as a 
free and sovereign country. That act was 
one of the most significant things ever done 
by a great country, namely, to turn loose 
a small country and let it become an inde- 
pendent member of the family of nations 
with full and complete sovereignty. Before 
this was accomplished, we spent billions try- 
ing to help the Filipinos develop their econ- 
omy, develop their education, and train their 
people in self-government. 

In 1908 we founded the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, largely under the leadership 
of a great American, and also a Republican, 
Elihu Root. This tribunal has done a great 
deal to point the way whereby international 
disputes can be resolved through the judicial 
process. In 1922, following the World War 
which we thought was so devastating, we 
sponsored a disarmament conference. Many 
people looking backward have scoffed at this 
conference. To me it was one of the most 
significant steps, moving in the direction of 
peace, ever taken by a great nation. At that 
time many men felt that great armaments 
might provoke a war. Therefore, we pro- 
posed to scale down the armaments of the 
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world. We called this naval conference of 
the great naval powers of the world. Pre. 
siding at this conference was a great Repub. 
lican, Charles Evans Hughes, then Secretary 
of State. He laid down the principle for the 
reduction of naval armaments, worked out 
on an equitable basis by the representatives 
of the various nations involved. But most 
significant of all, he came out flatfooted and 
stated that America would scale down more 
than anyone else and at that time when he 
made the statement, he made the offer on 
behalf of the United States to scale down 
our armaments at once, giving the amount 
of tonnage we would sink. We did exactly 
this but later Japan, to her sorrow failed to 
live up to her agreements. 

Then in 1928 we passed the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. This pact provided that the partici- 
pants would use every other method to try 
to avoid a war, except waging war, in trying 
to settle international disputes. Unfortu- 
nately, there was not the machinery to im- 
plement that noble statement of principle. 
But I want to point or‘ to you that it was 
really a statement in principle by ourselves 
and eight other nations that war was out- 
lawed as a method of settling international 
disputes. The nations paid no attention to 
it when later disputes arose, but nevertheless 
it was a noble statement of principle and no 
responsible statesman in the world dared 
criticize or ridicule that pronouncement, 
That pronouncement is one of the basis on 
which the criminal war crimes cases are 
being tried. Today we face a greater neces- 
sity for the outlawing of war than ever 
before. 

One of the things that I believe we should 
do, and I feel certain that the leaders of our 
party agree with my viewpoint, is to main- 
tain our military strength. Paradoxical as it 
may seem our words at the International 
Conference table have greate: validity, more 
persuasion and more potency if those with 
whom we deal know that we are strong in a 
military sense. Almost in direct proportion 
to our strength which includes our indus- 
trial and financial strength as well and the 
determination and will of the American peo- 
ple that they will fight, if necessary, for the 
principles they espouse are our statements 
and actions convincing to those with whom 
we must deal. We have come forward wi’@ a 
plan to outlaw atomic power or rather to 
control it so that it will not be used for the 
destruction of human beings or of the prop- 
erty of individuals and nations. We Nave 
done everything possible to bring about a 
concordance or compromise of our views in 
order that the necessary peace treaties may 
be written. Still we have no peace because 
one ally does not seem to want peace now. 

The devastation in Europe is such that it 
will take generations for some of the coun- 
tries to be rebuilt. There were some in the 
Democratic Party that wished to destroy 
Germany and reduce her to an agricultural 
nation. However, we have learned by bit- 
ter experience that this is an unattainable 
and a hideous proposal. Little Poland, 
which is far poorer in resources than Ger- 
many, illustrates that it is impossible to 
crush and obliterate a race. Two or three 
times she has been exterminated as a polit- 
ical entity but each time she came back to 
claim her national existence. Today she is 
under a cloud but it may not be long before 
she will again be a vigorous member of the 
family of nations. Germany, although the 
criminal, and should be punished and had 
been and will be, is the key to the economic 
salvation of Europe. We must allow her to 
build back her economic strength so long as 
her military potential is kept obliterated 
and subdued. The other nations with whom 
we fought side b: side have at least a partial 
claim on our guidance and help. You can- 
not get up and walk away from millions of 
people who face starvation, ruin, and disap- 
pointment. Lincoln did not do that in the 
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Civil War. He had the courage to take the 
steps necessary to fight out the issue of 
whether the Nation should be united or 
seyered in twain. Thank God he had the 
foresight to see that there was only one way 
to handle the situation, that was to fight to 
victor’ and preserve the Nation. He was be- 
cet by rising prices, inflation, and by an 
abounding group of critics telling him how 
to run the war and run the Government. 

I am one of those who believes that as 
a practical matter looking into the dismal, 
chaotic, and destructive future that is be- 
fore us, that we must support some plan 
for the rehabilitation of the countries of 
Europe. It is a gamble we must take for 
our own security. Knowing all the dangers 
that might beset us, I believe our people 
would think that we were imprudent and 
unstatesmanlike not to try to develop those 
who will be our friends in the event of 
trouble. Furthermore, we have the alterna- 
tive to consider—if the Soviets have over- 
run 12 countries in the short space of 2 
years, what reason have we to believe that 
they have reached the end of their expan- 
sion? Their best ally in trying to capture 
a country by ideological penetration is chaos, 
uncertainty, hunger, and want. In such a 
field the medicine man preaching peculiar 
but plausible doctrines makes the most 
progress. 

Of course, we cannot foresee the difficulties 
that may be in our path. Naturally, the 
road to stability in the world will be rugged, 
difficult, and disappointing. Why not learn 
something from our own history? After 
obtaining our independence we wrote the 
Articles of Confederation. They proved to 
be impotent. We wrote a new Constitu- 
tion. However, at the time it was signed 
those who were the leaders in the Conven- 
tion, and especially Washington, were not 
at all certain that it would be a success. 
You remember how he looked across the 
hall where he had presided and noticed on 
the opposite wall a picture of the sun? He 
made the statement with reference to the 
Constitution that as he looked at the sun 
on the opposite wall which the artist had 
painted he was not certain whether it was 
a rising or a setting sun, but he hoped that 
it would be a rising sun. We had our diffi- 
culties with the Constitution as to its mean- 
ing, as to whether it bound the States into 
an inseparable and etcrnal Union. Finally, 
after over 70 years under the Constitution, 
we had to fight a bitter Civil War to deter- 
mine whether or not the United States of 
America consisted of a group of States which 
were inseparable and bound together into 
an eternal and perpetual Union. Is there 
any reason to think that the United Nations 
will have a smooth road? But, my friends, if 
we take the other course, each nation tries 
to live unto itself, you know what the future 
has in store. You know that bloodshed and 
suffering will follow just as sure as the Sec- 
ond World War followed the First. Our 
party can play a mighty part in bringing 
about the start toward this stable world. We 
have already done a great deal. We have a 
glorious backlog of 50 years of effort in trying 
to bring about stability in the world and 
to reduce it to a world of law and order. 
Our opponents have been in power for 16 
years. They never solved the depression 
which they were placed in power to solve. 

The war came—half of which I believe was 
avoidable. I merely mention this because 
you all know that if America had not fur- 
nished Japan with the scrap iron, the oil, 
and the cotton required to build her war 
machine she never could have waged a war 
such as she did. The Democratic Party is 
torn with dissension. The Democratic Party 
has no cohesive program to build a more 
stable future as its leaders are at loggerheads 
as to what should be cone, 

Another matter that we must consider seri- 


ously and which should furnish the back- 
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ground for our thinking is this: About 11,- 
000,000 men and women finally were called 
to the colors. Three hundred thousand of 
these perished in the awful struggle. Over a 
million were wounded, some for life. Seven 
million or 8,000,000 more lost from 2 to 5 
years out of their careers whether they were 
school boys or young men entering some 
vocation or profession. I have met and 
talked to them in all parts of the world. 
I find that without dissent the one thing 
that they want more than any other thing 
is that those in charge of our Government 
find some way to avoid a repetition of the 
terrible war in which they participated. 
That was our wish in 1918 as we heard the 
last gun fired on the western front. We 
firmly believed that that war was so devastat- 
ing that we would never have another. All 
these men want is that we find some way to 
end that organized institution of murder 
which we call war and bring about peace. 
If we approach our job in a Lincoln-like man- 
ner, if we adhere to the fundamentals and 
realize that only in one way can we fractice 
Christianity in the world and banish the 
murder we call war and that is to build the 
mechanism and the sentiment that will sup- 
port international security and international 
law—then we can build peace. Our men in 
public life have the ability. 

We are standing on the edge ol a new era 
in the world’s history. It could be the dark- 
est age in the entire history of the world. 
We now have the capacity ‘o destroy civiliza- 
tion and destroy the human race. Whether 
we will it or not we are placed in the driver's 
seat as the one great, strong, and relatively 
unharmed Nation in the world Ours is the 
job today to furnish the leadership that will 
lead the nations of the world out of the 
morass of ruin and uncertainty which many 
of them face. This age could likewise be 
the greatest in all the history of the human 
race. Since the history of man first started 
men have hoped and prayed and worked for 
a peaceful world but it still seems to elude 
them. Curiously, as man becomes more Civ- 
ilized and has more physical comforts it seems 
that he becomes more destructive and more 
warlike. We now have the chance, with the 
world in the mood that it now finds itself, 
to furnish the leadership and the statesman- 
ship to build a peaceful world. 

That is the great challenge as I see it that 
the Republican Party has before it today. 
They can be the instrument selected by the 
American people to bring that day of univer- 
sal peace that men of all ages have prayed 
for and looked for. The tragic thing is that 
those who today must make the decisions 
will never know whether or not their work 
was adequate to lay the pattern of a pro- 
longed and perhaps a permanent peace. 
Nevertheless, they should not falter in their 
determination to help build the fabric and 
the highway over which we must travel to get 
to that promised day. I believe with the 
statesmanship we have in our party, with 
the record we have behind us, that we have 
the capacity to bring the golden age of peace. 
This generation is the one that must start 
the job. This generation must lay the 
foundation for peace on earth, good will 
toward men. Was ever any generation 
blessed with a greater opportunity or a more 
interesting and pleasant job? Do you think 
that our people if they recognize what they 
could do with a slight sacrifice, and the proper 
support of capable officials, would object to 
making that sacrifice? As I understand the 
opinion of our people, if they feel that we are 
honest, that we are determined, that we have 
the intelligence to understand the implica- 
tions involved in developing stable world 
peace, we will win their support. Irrespective 
of that, we have been commissioned by you 
to handle this job. You would disown us, 
throw us to the wolves, if we did not have 
the courage to follow the light as we saw it 
and do our part to eliminate from the face 
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of the earth that terrible scourge known 
as war. 

Some minor problems face the American 
people but unless we solve this overpowering 
problem they will not amount to anything. 
We have inflation, we have high prices, we 
have the high cost of living. These seem 
to be adjusting themselves by the economic 
forces which are partially at play today. 
Only if we insure America against war will 
we have the plenty that our people want 
and the opportunity which they deserve. 
So I say to you—I believe that the Republican 
Party is the one instrument that can bring 
world peace and plenty. You and I will 
have a glorious but minor part in that 
achievement if we do our best to carry out 
those fundamental principles that we believe 
will bring us security and peace in this old 
troubled world of ours. In that way we can 
show our devotion to Lincoln. 





Dean Pound Explodes Misrepresentations 


About China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, after 4 years 
of unremitting organized and slanderous 
propaganda against the present leaders 
of China, more and more light is begin- 
ning to break through. Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of Harvard Law School, is a man 
who commands universal respect for his 
great ability, shrewdness of observation, 
and sound judgment. He is now working 
in Nanking, with the Chinese Ministry 
of Justice, helping develop modern legal 
codes and procedures. One who is on the 
inside looking out knows a good deal more 
about a situation than those on the out- 
side looking in. Dean Pound’s observa- 
tion and views cannot be refuted or 
ignored. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article from the Harvard Law 
School Record of March 2, 1948: 


PouND DECLARES CHINA MISREPRESENTED IN 
UNITED STATES—GiIves His OWN VIEWS 


(In response to a request by the Record, 
Dean Roscoe Pound, now working in Nan- 
king, China, with the Chinese Ministry of 
Justice, has submitted some first-hand obser- 
vations of the problems facing that country 
during the present reconstruction period.) 

I doubt whether people in the United 
States realize the difficulties under which 
China labored for 100 years before the Second 
World War, and the consequent inherited 
difficulties which hamper the national gov- 
ernment in its endeavors at reconstruction 
after 8 years of Japanese occupation of the 
greater and richer part of the country and 
13 years of a Japanese regime in Manchuria. 
From 1838 when British insistence on the 
opium trade with India brought on the 
opium war of 1840, the history of China is 
one of continuous aggressive pressure from 
European powers and Japan, with constant 
loss of territory, exaction of heavy indemni- 
ties, cessions of ports, and unequal treaties. 
Constant rebellions were a natural conse- 
quence. 

From 1895 to 1911 there was a chronic state 
of local rebellion culminating in the revolu- 
tion as a result of which the republic was 
set up in 1912. The central government, 
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after 15 years of struggle finally became 
strongly established in 1927. But the Japa- 
nese set up a puppet regime in 1932 in Man- 
churia, brought on a war with the republic 
in 1937, and were not dislodged from the 
occupied areas till August of 1945. The ex- 
cellent work of the decade 1927-37 was largely 
undone by the Japanese, and the Com- 
munists keep up the condition of rebellion 
and civil war which had obtained for a 
century. 
UNITED STATES PRESS DISTORTS PICTURE 


It is no wonder that conditions in China 
today are nct ideal. They are far from ideal 
in any country. But there is by no means 
the general condition of demoralization, 
corruption, and inefficiency which is por- 
trayed in American newspapers. The gravity 
of news from abroad increases with the 
square of the distance. In the clippings from 
the American press which my friends send 
me from time to time I can’t recognize the 
land in which I am living. There is no cen- 
sorship of the press. The English and Ameri- 
can papers in Shanghai and the Chinese 
papers in Nanking, which I see every day, 
are as critical of the government as they 
like and are allowed a liberty in time of civil 
war which I do not think for a moment we 
in America would tolerate under like cir- 
cumstances. The strikes here are no more 
than seems to be normal all over the world 
except that student strikes are conducted by 
university students, not confined to high 
schools and grade schools as with us. The 
authorities are very patient with them even 
when the pretexts are trivial. 

Anything that calls itself liberal is sup- 
posed to be privileged. I read in the Ameri- 
can papers of a prevailing and intense hatred 
of America here. Nothing could be more 
false. The Chinese do not forget the time 
when Russia, France, and Germany claimed 
lease or cession of ports and territory and 
mining and railway rights, when Port Arthur 
was seized by Russia, Kiaochow by Germany, 
and Kwangchow-wan by France, when British 
troops landed on Wei-hai-wei and enlarged 
the concession of Kiu-lung. All except Amer- 
ica claimed their spheres of influence. They 
remember how China was saved from parti- 
tion by John Hay, Secretary of State, in 1299, 
initiating the open door policy in order to 
maintain the integrity of China. All the 
Chinese (Communists excepted) recognize 
Americans as the one people who have never 
had aggressive designs against them; as the 
one people in whom experience has taught 
them to have confidence. 

COALITION GOVERNMENT PROBLEM 

Much is said in American newspapers about 
exclusion of liberal parties from the Govern- 
ment, the necessity of admitting minority 
parties to a share in the Government, and 
the imperative need of a coalition govern- 
ment. When one sees the actual political 
situation here, such things sound more like 
a Gilbert and Sullivan opera than like the 
pratical conduct of government in a dem- 
ocratic republic. No one complained that 
Republicans were excluded from a share in 
the Government during the long administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt. I do not suppose 
even Harry Bridges would say that Mr. Wal- 
lace ought at once to be given a place in 
President Truman's Cabinet. I note that the 


Prohibition Party has been resuscitated. 
But it won't claim that a certain number of 
seats in Congress shculd be allowed to it as 


a minority party. 

The truth is that the minority parties (of 
which there are many) are made up of leaders 
with no substantial following. This was 
brought out strikingly in the late elections. 
The majority party withdrew its candidates 
in a number of districts in order to give the 
minority parties a free hand. But the voters 
did not want the minority leader candidates 
Others were nominated by petition and were 


elected instead. Now the minority parties 
claim that those who were elected in the 
constitutional manner should be required to 
resign and the minority party candidates 
seated in their places. And yet those who 
are not willing to abide by the results of the 
election claim to be the arch promoters of 
democracy. In truth, there is no Communist 
Party in China generally as a political party 
in the American sense. There are scattered 
Communist agitators and conspirators here 
and there, and in the north there are Com- 
munist armies led by generals who recall the 
old war-lord governors whom the National 
Government, after 15 years of struggle, finally 
overthrew. 

There is much abuse of the Kuomintang 
(National People’s Party) in America, ignor- 
ing the task it has had before it and the 
difficulties of a democratic policy in China 
today. Despite all difficulties it has built up 
a strong progressive government. Democ- 
racy here has to operate under profound 
political indifference of a large mass of the 
population, brought up for generations to 
believe in revolt rather than ballot as the 
remedy for grievances. This indifference is 
not easy to overcome. Indeed, indifference 
to elections on the part of a considerable pro- 
portion of the population is not unknown in 
America. But of those who understand and 
are zealous for a modern democratic republic 
the overwhelming majority are supporters of 
the National Government. 


CHARACTER OF OFFICIALS 


Moreover, from personal observation I can 
testify to the high character of the Chinese 
officials as a class. I have met personally a 
great many and have had immediate contacts 
with not a few. I have found them well 
trained, cultivated, hard-working, and con- 
scientious. Very many have been educated 
in Europe or America or both. They have 
high ideals and are zealous for effectively 
realizing them. They have done great things 
for general popular education. 

At this point I must speak especially of 
Dr. Chen Li-fu, Minister of Organization and 
head of the Kucmintang. He is well known 
for deep love of the country and its people, 
thoroughly acquainted with its problems, 
zealous in search of satisfactory solutions, 
and possessed of the ability and determina- 
tion to do what is needful toward improving 
conditions disarranged by war and long 
hostile occupation, and to build for the 
future. Withal, he is a thoughtful, conscien- 
tious, diligent scholar. His book, Philcsophy 
of Life, which is now being published in 
translation in New York, has had wide cir- 
culation and infiuence, over 250,000 copies of 
the Chinese version having been sold. 

Especially he will long be known and 
honored for his work when Minister of Edu- 
cation. He took office in the trying time of 
war with Japan, and under every difficulty 
provided subsidies for refugee students and 
teachers, aid for the ill and indigent, and 
work for those in need of jobs. He organized 
removal of educational institutions from 
occupied regions to the interior. He intro- 
duced pensions for the workers in education. 
During his term he reduced illiteracy from 
75 percent of the population to about 59 
percent. He made the educational system 
more completely national and fixed reason- 
able standards for professorships and cur- 
ricula in higher education. 

Of those with whom I have been more im- 
mediately associated I might name Sun Fo, 
vice president of the Republic, educated at 
Columbia, a true statesman of genuinely 
liberal outlook; Tai Chi-tao, president of the 
Examining Yuan, one of the disciples of Sun 
Yat-sen, well grounded on both western and 
Chinese learning; Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, min- 
ister of national defense; Dr. Chu Cheng, 


president of the Judical Yuan, zealous to 
adapt the interpretation and application of 
the codes to the life and traditional culture 
of the Chinese people, whose brochure on the 
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reconstruction of the Chinese system of law 
is in the Harvard law school library; Dr, 
Hsieh Kwan-sheng, minister of justice, 
docteur en droit of the University of Paris, 
author of a history of Chinese law, a scholar, 
a wise administrator, with vision as to the 
future of Chinese law; Dr. Chu Chia-hua. 
minister of education, educated in Germany, 
an energetic administrator of comprehensive 
vision, thoroughly aware of the needs of 
legal education for which he is doing much: 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui, the well known trans- 
lator of the German civil code into English, 
a jurist of world-wide repute; Judge Yun- 
kuan Kuo, president of the high court at 
Shanghai, who, finding on his dockets 120 
cases a year involving the conflicts of laws, 
studix. Beale’s cases on the conflict of laws 
along with the continental treatises. All of 
these are well-trained men of experience and 
of marked general culture as well as pro- 
ficiency in their immediate tasks. They 
would stand out among officials, law officers, 
and judges in any land. Such men are a 
standing refutation of what I read in Amer- 
ican newspapers as to public men in China. 
And here let me say a word about the 
President. As I have seen him, he is a man 
of tenacious purpose, firm, industrious, of 
good sense, talking little but asking questions 
straight to the mark and going to the bottom 
of things, zealous to effect a reconstruction of 
the country after its many vicissitudes, and 
with genuine desire to establish a practical, 
not a mere paper, democratic national gov- 
ernment along realistically conceived lines. 


IMPROVEMENT REMARKABLE 


When I came to Nanking in June of 1946, 
the government was just getting back from 
8 years of temporary establishment at 
Chungking while all of eastern China was 
in hostile occupation. At that time the cap- 
ital had been stripped bare. When I re- 
turned a year later the improvement was re- 
markable. Means of transportation which 
had been destroyed have been replaced, 
buildings have been rebuilt, houses left as 
empty shells have been refurbished, new 
houses and buildings are going up on every 
side. The Chinese are an exceptionally in- 
dustrious people. On every hand they are 
at work busily restoring patiently and effec- 
tively although with grievously limited means 
and facilities. 

Restoration of educational institutions has 
been a hard task. To speak only of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, when the war 
ended 18 of 19 national universities and 19 
private universities (almost all) were in tem- 
porary locations in the mountainous west, 
and gradually came back to find themselves 
stripped of libraries, laboratory equipment, 
and furniture, and with buildings at least 
in need of repair and usually of restoration. 
To keep these institutions going during the 
war was a notable feat and to restore them 
rapidly has been no less a feat. Keeping 
the administration of justice going, making 
improvements in organization and procedure, 
and conducting an experimental court to try 
out the code of procedure were no less re- 
markable achievements. When the Ministry 
of Justice got back from Chungking, in less 
than a year from the Japanese surrender, it 
had the machinery of justice moving again 
except in Communist-held areas. 

Doing all this and much more, it has been 
necessary to provide for the host of war 
orphans and for a host of refugees liberated 
by the Communists by driving them from 
their homes, destroying their crops and strip- 
ping them of everything they had. The 
Chinese people are responding nobly to these 
added burdens. 


MODERN CONSTITUTION 


On the political side, a modern constitu- 
tion, not a mere copy of any other, but with 
much in the way of original contribution and 
tied to Chinese conditions and traditional 
culture, was adopted in 1946 and took effect 
at the end of 1947, It is based on three 
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principles laid down by Sun Yat-sen, the 
founder of the republic, namely, a unitary 
covernment, guaranteed individual rights, 
and a service rather than a police state, 
which was well developed. There is pro- 
vision for final judicial interpretation of the 
constitution and securing of the rights guar- 
anteed hy the bill of rights. 

The first elections have been held under 
the constitution, and, at any rate, the ma- 
chinery of constitutional government has 
been started. I hear complaints from 
America about the small proportion who 
voted. But voting was a new idea to the 
mass. of the people. Banners across streets 
and trucks with streamers, as well as posters 
and loud speakers could not bring out a large 
number who were perfectly satisfied with the 
government. An intelligent Chinese tells 
me that many with whom he talked seemed 
to feel that if they were satisfied there was 
no need to vote. Only if one were dissatis- 
fied did he need go to that trouble. 

But I read in American accounts of China 
that the Government is doing nothing for the 
peasants. On the contrary, it is doing the 
most practical thing for them in furthering 
improved methods of agriculture with the 
help of American advisers. Here, too, re- 
markable progress has been made. It should 
be remembered that the percentage of farm 
tenancy is less in China than in the United 
States. Before any radical change in the 
system of ownership, there is need to set 
law and order, finance, industry, and trans- 
portation on a firm basis and undo the 
damage done in the 8 years of Japanese 
occupation and subsequent Communist 
“liberation.” 

LEGAL SYSTEM | 


China has excellent codes, and many able 
and well-trained legal scholars able to in- 
terpret and apply them, but with legal edu- 
cation held up or hindered by 8 years of war 
on Chinese soil, needs many more well- 
trained judges and lawyers than the schools 
have been able to turn out. Also there is a 
real problem of adapting modern codes on 
the continental European model to Chinese 
life, modes of thought and environment. 
The question of comparative law or history 
as a basis of Chinese law of today is discussed 
in a paper I have written for the Harvard 
Law Review. Again there is need of making 
the judicial organization, which is excellent 
as a paper scheme, achieve its full possibil- 
ities in action. Accordingly, I have advised 
a program in five parts: surveys; confer- 
ences; the preparation by an organization, 
on the general model of the American Law 
Institute, of an exposition of Chinese law 
for use in law teaching, in interpretation and 
application of the codes, and as a guide for 
practitioners; a survey and appraisal of legal 
education and ascertainment of its needs; 
and study of the organization of the prac- 
ticing profession and what may be needed 
in that connection. 





Forgotten People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times of March 1, 1948, is an appeal to 
the conscience of Congress, It is to be 
hoped that the present Congress will un- 
derstand at long last the very necessity 
of passing the Stratton bill: 


FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


How much longer will it take for Congress 
to get back to the displaced persons’ problem? 

More .than 100 national organizations— 
veteran, religious, civic, government, wel- 
fare—favor em legislation to ease 
their plight, the majority backing the Strat- 
ton bill to admit 100,000 DP’s a year for 4 
years. The justice of this is self-evident. 
There are 850,000 men, women and children 
in the German, Austrian, and Italian camps, 
mostly from Poland, the Baltic States and 
eastern Europe. Under our archaic quota 
system, no reasonable numbers could ever be 
rescued by us because nearly two-thirds of 
the quotas are still set aside for Great Britain 
and Germany. Thus the honorable solution 
lies with emergency measures. As Secretary 
Marshall summed it up in the House hearings 
last July: “If we practice what we preach, if 
we admit a substantial number of these 
people asimmigrants * * * we will also 
confirm our moral leadership and demon- 
strate that we are not retreating behind the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

That many people are clearly fed up with 
the timid men of Congress whose xenophobia 
has obstructed action on any DP bill is point- 
ed up by the grass roots movement in half 
a dozen States in the North and Middle West 
in favor of action on this question. It is 
hard to believe that Congress can ignore, or 
wants to ignore, this local sentiment. More- 
over, members of the congressional subcom- 
mittee who visited the DP camps last fall 
have said that “most of these people * * * 
will be an asset, and not a liability, to the 
Western World.” The present session is 
nearly 2 months old. The House has cleared 
its decks for action on many questions, 
This is one human question which deserves 
attention. 





UMT-ERP, Draft, and Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
of the Gary Post-Tribune, Gary, Ind., 
sets out some common sense thinking 
regarding our present international and 
domestic problems. 

The Gary Post-Tribune, a strong ad- 
vocate for tax reduction, rightfully 
classifies this legislation as secondary 
matter now, considering the critcial de- 
velopment in our foreign situation. 

Each Member of the House should 
read the thoughts set out in the follow- 
ing editorial: 


President Truman made a good start yes- 
terday in his effort to meet the Russian 
threat. He called for the immediate pass- 
age of the European recovery plan legislation 
and this is being hurried and will doubtless 
become a law within a few days. He called 
for passage of the universal military training 
bill and for a revival of some form of selec- 
tive service. 

There is a great deal of opposition to UMT 
and we doubt that Congress will pass the 
bill. In taking this stand we think it has 
good ground. The purpose of the bill is to 
provide for long-term training and has no 
relationship to the present emergency. Later 
on it or some similar bill may fit into the 
picture, but for the time being UMT will not 
make us militarily more fit to meet Russian 
aggression, 
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However, a return to selective service will 
do that, and in asking for a revival of some 
form of the draft the President appears to 
have made a correct appraisal of our needs. 
Our services are short of men and are unable 
to secure them through voluntary enlist- 
ment, so if they are to be brought up to the 
strength the crisis requires the draft must be 
resorted to. 

At this time no one can foresee what 
forces will be needed to meet the Russian 
threat, but we must prepare to meet that 
threat no matter what it will be. The Presi- 
dent spoke the truth about Russia and our 
only criticism of him is that he did not speak 
sooner and probably did not ask for all 
the legislation Congress shou!d provide. 

What we must Keep constantly in mind 
now is that we must do all that is needed 
to make us strong enough to meet the Rus- 
sian threat no matter what it may be. In 
doing so we have our best chance of pre- 
venting war. A big increase in our military 
strength may not keep us out of war, but 
it offers the only chance we have to escape 
another devastating conflict. 

That being true, we cannot afford half- 
way measures. Nor can we afford delay. 
It is the business of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to make all the necessary moves now 
to put this country on a war basis. This 
does not necessarily mean, unless Russia so 
wills it, that we must rebuild our disinte- 
grated military machine to the old scale 
But it does mean that we should make all 
the preliminary moves to provide the kind 
and size of fighting force the developing 
situation calls for. 

Chiefly this means that until this emer- 
gency passes we must forget about secondary 
matters and think chiefly of our security 
and the measures necessary for its continu- 
ance. It will be too bad if we have to give 
up tax reduction but our future is vastly 
more important than this popular measure. 

Some critics say the President’s speeches 
were political and to a degree they may have 
been, but they did tell the truth about our 
danger and about Russia’s attitude. And 
that is all that matters now. 





European Recovery Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT MADE BY C. A. WEYGANDT, OF THE 
OHIO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, TO OHIO’S 
CONGRESSMEN IN THE SPEAKER'S DINING ROOM 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., ON MARCH 3, 1948, ON THE 
EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
Honorable Congressmen, farmers of the 

Midwest have become alarmed and aroused 

at the onward march of communism through- 

out the world, and the tremendous cost in- 
volved in an uncertain program designed to 
arrest the further spread of communistic 
influence over western Europe. This has 
caused the farmer to use every means possi- 
ble to learn the true facts, such as the radio, 
the press, consultation with high Govern- 
ment Officials, and particularly the testimony 
presented to the committees in Congress so 
that he can get a true appraisal of the whole 
problem. 

The farmers, after diligent search and 
study, have concluded that help must he 
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given to western Europe in a sufficient 
amount and quick enough to effectively stop 
the destructive onward march of commu- 
nism. Farmers are no longer isolationists. 
They believe we are faced with the stark 
reality of war or peace in no uncertain terms. 
We will no longer sit back, rest on our laurels, 
and expect the world to go by our door. We 
believe that communism in all its deadly 
peril, unchecked, would not hesitate to walk 
right into our door. The place to stop com- 
munism is in Europe, and the time is now. 
Communism should never be allowed to get 
a foothold in America. 

Farmers are not unwilling to pay their fair 
share in helping to feed hungry people of 
the world, to buy farm machinery and fer- 
tilizer whereby they can help themselves to 
a more abundant living. Farmers are gen- 
erally opposed to doles or relief. We believe 
that only a minimum amount should be 
spent for relief and that only to assist west- 
ern Europe until they can become self-sup- 
porting. Recovery is what we want, not relief. 

Farmers pay their taxes the hard way, that 
is, by the sweat of their brow. They are 
opposed to wastage in any form. They want 
reasonable safeguards placed around this 
huge expenditure of money so that it will 
be used wisely, yet they do not want to see 
it too restricted that it will prevent a good 
job being done. We want to see a work- 
able and effective program developed and 
carried out. We believe that conditions de- 
mand prompt action. If it is true that a 
European recovery program stands between 
war and peace, then the responsibility rests 
upon the Congress to act quick enough and 
well enough to save 145,000,000 of our citi- 
zens from the horrors of another war. We 
farmers of the Midwest have the confidence 
in -the good judgment and wisdom of our 
Congressmen that they will act before it is 
too late. 

Farmers have never failed to produce focd 
when called upon by their Government; they 
will work long hours with a shortage of ma- 
chinery again if necessary to stamp out the 
scourge of communism. We want the door 
kept open at all times between our State 
Department and all other countries for con- 
tinuing peaceful negotiations. 

To the farmers another war is unthink- 
able. Delay is inexcusable; get the Marshall 
plan working at once. Let’s face the cold, 
unpleasant facts with firmness and a con- 
viction that freedom-loving people will not 
be made slaves and trampled under foot by 
godless and cruel governments. 





These Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include therein 
Mr. George E. Sokolsky’s March 19, 1948, 
column from the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald, which, to me, is a very 
pertinent article: 


THEISE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky 
The record ought to be kept very straight 
in these days of alarms and excitements. 


A historical error can never be corrected; 
it sets up a chain of events which moves in 
the direction set by the error until it wears 
or is diverted by other events or 
is stopped by force. 


itself out, 


Among a free people, those who partici- 
pated in the errors must be held responsible 
for them. It may be pleasant for those who 
built reputations and made political profit 
by making mistakes to have us forget what 
they did and said when the going was 
smooth. 

However, now that their mistakes are be- 
ing uncovered, they shout, “Stop thief!” We 
have to assume that those who supported 
Roosevelt’s policy at Tehran and Yalta and 
Truman’s policy at Potsdam, and such trivia 
as Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Woods, are 
responsible for our present misfortunes. It 
will avail them nothing, for they face the 
facts of their own incompetence. There is 
no longer any cover-up. 

Therefore, when Jimmy Byrnes or George 
Marshall or Averell Harriman gets terribly 
excited about the evils of the Russians, I 
challenge them to deny the charge that they 
were accessories before the event, that they 
condoned in advance the rape of Eurcpean 
civilization by Stalin, that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, in ad- 
vance, consented to the despoliation of our 
allies and the countries we liberated. At 
Potsdam, President Truman joined in these 
operations. 

Now, were these men and others to confess 
their sins, were they to assume moral re- 
sponsibility for what they did, even if they 
pleaded ignorance, it would be possible to 
forgive them while pitying the country that 
fell into their hands. 

But when they deliberately reverse them- 
selves and, shouting louder than anyone 
else, demand a war to correct their errors, we 
must say to them that if it is another war 
they managed to get for us, we may have no 
alternative but to offer our sons as sacrifices, 
but we want better, more competent, and 
more truthful managers. We cannot trust 
those who lied to us. 

On February 13, 1945, it was reported that 
War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
returned to Washington from Yalta and dis- 
closed that President Roosevelt proposed the 
formula for the solution of the Polish ques- 
tion, Mr. Byrnes did not say that he, Byrnes, 
opposed that solution nor did he tell us 
then that other arrangements were made 
there, even an arrangement making Soviet 
Russia the successor to Japan’s rights and 
privileges in Manchuria in direct violation 
of our treaties with China since 1844 and 
constantly renewed. 

Mr. Byrnes said nothing about that. Nor 
did General Marshall or Averell Harriman, 
or any of the ex-New Deal commentators 
who are trying to run General Eisenhower on 
the Democratic ticket as part of a war scare. 

On June 15, 1945, General Eisenhower told 
a press conference in Paris that so far as he 
is concerned, there is nothing to indicate 
that cooperation with the Russians is im- 
possible. 

He said that “peace lies with all the 
peoples of the world, not just for the moment 
with some political leader.” I never quite 
knew how the people would produce peace 
unless they did it through their political 
leaders in control of their government. 

The fact is that they have not produced 
@ peace, nor a peace treaty, nor a formula 
for peace, and they are all again talking 
about another war as though it were sea- 
sonal, like Easter or Christmas. 

As for General Eisenhower's belief in our 
ability to cooperate with the Russians in 
June 1945, he said that after Tehran and 
Yalta, and he must have known in his posi- 
tion what was done at those conferences, or 
perhaps he was as deceived as Mr. Hull seems 
to have been. 

At any rate, those who connived at Tehran 
and Yalta and those who condoned and 
defended Tehran and Yalta ought not to 
be believed. They are not to be trusted. 
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Until we get a new and undefiled leader. 
ship, there is no need of alarms, excursions, 
and incitements. 

If Soviet Russia chooses to make war on 
us, let her not face those who helped Stalin 
to deceive the American people. 





Fort Gadsden National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a measure to create the Fort 
Gadsden National Monument, in the 
Apalachicola National Forest in Liberty 
County, Fla. Rich in history, this area 
should be preserved for posterity. Ihave 
visited old Fort Gadsden, walked along 
its earthworks, seen its long abandoned 
graves, climbed the earthen mounds 
which some say were watch mounds and 
others say are Indian burial mounds. I 
have stood in its crater where 300 de- 
fenders were blasted into eternity by the 
explosion of its powder magazine. 

W. T. Cash, State librarian and au- 
thority on Florida history, says in his 
Story of Florida: 


Col. Edward Nicholls, whom Jackson drove 
out of Pensacola, later in 1814, sailed up the 
Apalachicola and a short distance from the 
stream built a fort for the protection of the 
Indian allies of the British. Later he 
strengthened the fort and supplied it with 
munitions of war. 

Colonel Nicholls, whatever were his inten- 
tions, had done the Seminoles and their 
Creek allies a vast amount of harm. The 
fort he built them was worse than useless 
to their cause, for the Indians, not liking the 
close confinement of garrison duty, would 
not remain in it. Seeing its value for their 
protection, fugitive Negroes living in the 
Apalachcola River region were soon occupy- 
ing the fort the red men had failed to use, 
and not only making trouble for the whites, 
but for the Indians as well. It is but correct 
to say that the Negro Fort, as it was called 
after the blacks came to occupy it, was an 
indirect cause of the first Seminole War in 
Florida and the punishment the Indians re- 
ceived on account of it. : 

Indians resented the Negroes taking over 
their fort and requested its return. 

Their request went unheeded and, sup- 
plied with ammunition, as the fort was, 
James Parton is doubtless right when he 
avers that all the Indians in North America 
could not have taken it. 

Nevertheless for all the strength of the 
Negro Fort, its existence was soon to end. 

The Negro Fort became a menace to the 
American frontier, and numbers of crimes 
were committed by the Negroes, who de- 
pended upon the fort for their protection. 

The United States Government, as well as 
American citizens on the Chattahoochee and 
Flint Rivers made considerable use of the 
Apalachicola River, and when it found that 
the navigation of that river was menaced by 
the Negro Fort, the American Government 
gave orders for its destruction. Colonel 
Clinch was dispatched overland to attack the 
fort and gunboats were ordered to pro- 
ceed up the Apalachicola Rive to join in its 
siege. Soon after action was opened, a hot 


shot from an American gunboat on July 27, 
1816, struck a powder magazine within the 
fort, and not only destroyed the work, but 
killed or wounded most of its 334 occupants. 








Diplomacy, Old and New 


eel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troublous times our Nation and its peo- 
ple should be extremely alert to the ac- 
complishments and weaknesses of our 
representatives in foreign lands. One of 
the chief reasons for the present state 
of the world is the fact that in most 
parts of the world we had mediocre if 
not incompetent representatives in the 
most critical part of our Nation’s his- 
tory. 

Now more than ever we must sepa- 
rate and distinguish the good from the 
bad in our foreign service. We must 
search how our foreign representatives 
rate with not only our own people but 
with the people of nations wherein they 
are carrying on our work. In this crit- 
ical hour it is a revelation to learn from 
one nation of the high standing of our 
Ambassador and his work. That nation 
is Australia and the Ambassador is Rob- 
ert Butler. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here an article 
from an Australian newsman which ap- 
peared widespread throughout “the land 
down under.” I recommend that every 
Member of Congress read this article. 
It would be gratifying to our Nation if 
more such reports were made in other 
lands. Mr. Speaker, I insert this article 
in the Recorp for all to see: 

DIPLOMACY, OLD AND NEW 
(By Alwyn L. Powell) 

Apart from diplomatic relations between 
countries there is the ticklish business of 
diplomatic relations between diplomats. 
Fortunately countries do not have personali- 
ties, but foreign representatives too often do. 
It is a strange paradox that in some countries 
where the best relations exist they are not so 
adequately expressed by their representa- 
tives; or that when unfriendly terms do exist 
the sequence of note writing eventuates in a 
strange friendship. 

In this regard Australia and America are 
doubly fortunate. There has never been 
anything but a friendiy regard for each oth- 
er’s country. There may have been criticism, 
a little jealousy, a little condenscension, but 
no more than between big and little brothers, 
And now there is nothing but complete 
friendliness and teamwork between its rep- 
resentatives here. Ambassador Butler and 
Foreign Minister Dr. Evatt like each other. 
Mr. Butler and Dr. Evatt work well together. 

There is a new-style diplomacy aboard. 
The old-style ambassador, with his artful 
nuances of fact, his secret closetings with 
couriers bearing sealed letters, his formal and 
veiled notes, his game of hints, gestures, and 
expressions, is gone. No longer can Otto von 
Bismarck say: “Nobody, not even the most 
rabid of democrats, can imagine without ac- 
tual knowledge, all the emptiness and quack- 
ery that passes for diplomacy.” Today all 
this is out. The best diplomacy is honest, 
straightforwardness, hard thinking, and 
hard talking. Once, if you spoke the truth 
to a diplomat he would not believe you. To- 
day he generally knows whether you are 
telling the truth or not, because he has prob- 
ably heard it before, 
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Since Australia and America raised their 
foreign representation to Embassy status 
there has been a marked change in effort to 
create better understanding; to provide more 
knowledge in detail. There has been a 
stimulus on the part of every citizen, of 
course, to know more. There are more 
reasons for being interested. What Mr. But- 
ler and Dr. Evatt have been doing is pro- 
viding more momentum for that stimulus. 
They have shown that they can get along as 
well as any one would hope to. And a lot 
of people have seen this. Dr. Evatt has a 
wide group of admirers. If he seems to think 
this American is smart, intelligent, friendly, 
and cooperative—well, people will take his 
word for it and go on from there. 

Dr. Evatt publicly stated recently: “Mr. 
Butler has not only shown that he is a 
friend of the Australians but has revealed 
that he is keenly aware of the importance of 
closer relationships between our two peoples. 
The United States Government has now rati- 
fied the South Pacific Commission. During 
the Canberra conference, at which the con- 
stitution of the commission was drafted, Mr. 
Butler was most helpful and demonstrated 
his keen interest in Australia’s position and 
responsibilities in the Pacific.” 

A diplomatic statement? Yes—under the 
new style of diplomacy it was diplomatic be- 
cause it was true. Every Canberra pressman 
will remember the South Pacific Conference. 
To them the United States and Australian 
representatives were the most interesting be- 
cause in this part of the world those are the 
only two countries that seem to matter in 
Pacific affairs. It was then that Dr. Evatt 
and Mr. Butler came under the glare of the 
cynical spotlight of the political correspond- 
ents. The burning light revealed not a crack 
or a flaw. 

The friendship that some would have 
called forced, opportune, or perhaps faked 
was shown to be genuine. Later the cor- 
respondents noticed the frequency with 
which this was expressed. Dr. Evatt has 
been many times a visitor and guest at the 
American Embassy. It goes even further 
than that. Mrs. Butler and Mrs. Evatt are 
firm friends and Catherine and Dr. Evatt’s 
daughter display a natural fondness for each 
other. An American home-loving man and 
his family have moved in, to be welcomed by 
an Australian of the same type. 

Not only were the correspondents at first 
a little sceptical but other diplomats in 
Canberra’s Corps were a little bewildered. 
This international statesman, Dr. Evatt, was 
reputed to have been a little difficult to 
understand, a little hard to get to know. 
They were interested in Mr. Butler’s secret 
of success. Was it because Australia was 
seeking special friendliness from the United 
States? What was the intrigue behind these 
frequent visits and public appearances and 
statements? These members of the diplo- 
matic corps, in looking for the truth failed 
to recognize it staring them in the face. 
These foreign representatives had not recog- 
nized open appreciation was the result of 
open cooperation. They had not learned that 
in the hard school of international politics 
today a straightforward conversation brought 
more understanding than all the veiled ex- 
planation hand-delivered on white vellum 
through chancery doors. Even in the modern 
city of Canberra many of the diplomats were 
still dwelling in the old world. 

Into the first American Embassy in Austra- 
lia had come a type of diplomat that, to Can- 
berra, was something new. 

To understand more than the over-all rea- 
son why these two foreign-relations men get 
along, it is only necessary to look at their 
characters. Mr. Butler has never had any 
trouble getting along with people; he is al- 
ways genuinely interested in meeting some- 
body, discovering and discussing their inter- 
ests. He has brought to Australia with him 
that broad grin of the jovial midwesterners 
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who are so closely allied in nature to the 
average rural Australian. He is a man who 
has had such a wide diversion of interests 
and activities, and on such a large scale, that 
he is able to grasp situations speedily and 
accurately. His acumen has enabled him to 
understand Australia’s political situation, to 
summarize it, and place everything in its 
position in perspective. He has not done 
this merely by sitting in Canberra, but he 
has made visits to all corners of the conti- 
nent to assess, quietly, the value of what he 
has been told, and in a land of hospitality 
Mr. Butler has shown he appreciates it so 
much that his hospitality most certainly 
equals that he has been given. 

Dr. Evatt too has a career sculptured not 
in small dimensions. Where Mr. Butler has 
earned the respect of the world of the en- 
gineer, Dr. Evatt has earned the respect of 
the lawyer and political scientists. His early 
career as a lawyer soon developed into his 
appointment as high court judge. Desir- 
ing to go further and feeling that the po- 
litical labor group represented the medium 
through which he could express his thought 
best he eventually became Australia’s For- 
eign Minister. Maintaining his scholastic 
repute he has gone far in the United Nations 
Assembly where, as he had done before in 
the labor group, he vigorously represented 
the rights of the smaller man. 

These two men have developed in stature 
through the university of achievement. 
Both graduates are now teaching others a 
lesson of straightforward, straight thinking 
diplomacy. It is doing Australian-American 
relations a lot of good. + 





Sarajevo Incident 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial, “Sarajevo Inci- 
dent,” appearing in the Washington Post 
of March 22, 1948, relating to the trial 
and persecution by the Communist- 
controlled government of Yugoslavia, of 
another spiritual leader of his flock, 
Rt. Rev. Varava Nastich, the Orthodox 
bishop of Bosnia. 

Like the persecution of Archbishop 
Stepinats, it presents to us the vicious- 
ness of communism and that it is the 
enemy of all religions. It also conveys 
to us as the extraordinary courage of 
these great churchmen who would rather 
face death or imprisonment than to fail 
to perform their duty to God and to 
mankind. 

Those among us who oppose the 
United States taking effective affirma- 
tive action to stop the progress of 
atheistic communism might well stop, 
look, and listen, and learn the lessons 
the persecution of these two brave 
churchmen conveys to us, as well as 
the persecutions resulting in the death 
and imprisonment of millions of other 
persons, some Known to us, but most of 
them unknown. 

SARAJEVO INCIDENT 

fhrough a leak in the iron curtain comes 

the news of another propaganda trial in 
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Titoslavia. The victim in this case was the 
Rt. Rev. Varnava Nastich, the Orthodox 
bishop of Bosnia. The general pattern of the 
trial at Sarajevo followed that of the trials 
of the Croatian Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Stepinats and the Chetnik leader Mihailo- 
vitch. That is to say, Bishop Nastich was 
accussed of treason against the regime. 

What made the case different was that the 
bishop in the courtroom boldly admitted the 
specific charges against him. He acknowl- 
edged that he had preached against Com- 
munist tyranny, that he had denounced the 
Communists for having kept the UNRRA 
supplies for themselves, and that he had 
expressed the hope that an American Army 
would ccme to liberate Yugoslavia. In this, 
said the b‘shop, “I spoke what all the people 
are speaking, feeling and desiring.” He went 
on: 

“I believe with people here and everywhere 
that that war between America and the 
Soviets is inevitable. But rest assured the 
Soviets will lose that war. I know that our 
people will meet the American Army with 
cheers.” 

The bishop also refused to deny that he 
had been in communication with the rem- 
nant of the Chetniks, which is still holding 
cut in the mountains of Pracha and Rogat- 
zia, and which, according to some accounts, 
has been greatly strengthened by deserters 
from Tito’s conscript armies. When the 
bishop referred to them as brave men ready 
to lay down their lives for their people, 
there was a demonstration, and the presid- 
ing judge, the Montenegrin, Masan Rado- 
nich, angrily prdered the spectators cleared 
from the courtroom. Bishop Nastich was 
denied the right to make any further speech 
in his own defense. He was sentenced to 
11 years at hard labor, which, under the 
conditions existing in the slave camps, is 
probably equivalent to a sentence of death. 

That he was permitted to go as far as he 
did is probably to be explained by the ig- 
norance and ineptitude of his judges. Re- 
ports of the bishop's defiance are said to 
have spread rapidly from mouth to mou’. 
Thus as propaganda the trial recoiled on its 
authors. Incidentally, Bishop Nastich is an 
American by birth, a native of Gary, Ind. 
About a year ago he was elected to the epis- 
copate of the Serbian Orthodox Church, and 
afterward sent to Sarajevo as successor to 
the Metropolitan Simonich, who was slain 
by the Croatian Ustachi under the German 
occupation. It was apparently the purpose 
of the regime to represent him as an agent 
of the American imperialists, but the re- 
sult was apparently opposite to the intention. 
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Alabama and Negro Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star of March 14, 1948: 


ALABAMA AND NEGRO EDUCATION 


It is encouraging to note that so distin- 
guished a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate as ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, has 
given his endorsement to the proposed estab- 
lishment in the Southern States of a group 
of regional colleges and universities for the 
higher education of both Negro and white 
students. He himself studied at Augsburg 
College in Minneapolis, pursued his studies 


in law at the University of Michigan, and 
received his LL. B. degree at the University 
of Wisconsin. Thus he becomes entitled to 
speak with some authority on regional edu- 
cational values. 

In view cof their low per capita income, it 
has been impossible for Southern States indi- 
vidually to finance educational institutions 
that equal the better colleges and universi- 
ties in the East and West. For while it isa 
well-known ‘ict that some of the oldest uni- 
versities in the country originated in the 
South; after the war between the States 
their growth was greatly retarded. As acon- 
sequence southerners have been compelled 
to spend millions of dollars for the higher 
education of their sons and daughters in 
other American regions. 

But if we act cooperatively, as has been 
proposed by the governors of the Southern 
States, we can put an end to this dependence 
and, in time, build up as fine a system of 
higher education for our own boys and girls 
as now obtains in any other part of the world. 
We say this advisedly, because the South 
today is growing more rapidly than any other 
Anrerican region, both in population and in 
wealth, while most of the privately endowed 
institutions of the North upon which we have 
had to depend for many years are encounter- 
ing ever-increasing financial difficulties. 

It is unfortunate, however, as stated in 
Washington last Friday by Governor Cald- 
well of Florida, that this question of regional 
education in the South should have come up 
for consideration in the Congress at a time 
when the so-called civil rights program is 
being fostered by both of the great Ameri- 
can political parties. Yet there is no essen- 
tial connection whatsoever between the two 
questions. Senator WiLey and others so 
stated before a meeting of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on Friday, although it 
might help to solve a “perplexing problem,” 
as the Senator averred. 

Segregation is an issue on which the ma- 
jority race in the South will not compromise. 
Nevertheless, every year more white per- 
sons are recognizing that it is to the best 
interest of both races that the Negro be given 
equal educational opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, for several years in this State the ad- 
vantage of regionalism has been given ex- 
pression through a State appropriation to 
establish scholarships to enable Alabama Ne- 
groes to pursue graduate studies in colleges 
and universities where segregation does not 
obtain. 

During the years 1946-47 alone the State 
helped defray the expenses of some 88 Negro 
graduate students at some of the best uni- 
versities in the United States, including 
Yale, Northwestern, Harvard, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Illinois, Chicago, Ohio 
State, Columbia, Massachusetts Tech, and 
New York, not to mention such fine exclu- 
sively Negro schools as Atlanta, Howard, and 
Meharry. In addition to this, the State also 
makes an appropriation to Tuskegee, a pri- 
vately endowed Alabama school for Negroes, 
for graduate work in specialized studies. 

But Alabama is not satisfied merely to 
help educate its Negro citizens by sending 
them to other States. On the other hand, 
the State school board in recent years has 
been appropriating proportionately more for 
the colored schools than for the white schools, 
The increase in the public schools during the 
1946-47 school year amounted to 464.4 per- 
cent for the total school enrollment, or 437.6 
per number of Negro pupils in daily attend- 
ance. And as a result of the recent rati- 
fication of the education amendment to the 
State constitution, the record for this year 
will be proportionately better. 

It is in the field of higher education for 
Negroes, however, that Alabama has made 
the best record. Relatively poor as We are, 
we now are able to boast of the fact that 
at Montgomery we have the largest Negro 
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teachers college in the United States. This 
school now is an A-rating, 4-year college 
that confers the Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Science degrees in education. The 
A. and M. school at Normal, near Huntsville, 
also has been given college status with A 
rating. Both schools compare more than 
favorably with Tuskegee, a much older school, 
with respect to the number of Doctor of 
Philosophy professors. 

The following summary tells the story of 
the growth of these three schools very graph- 
ically: Enrollment for the regular year 1937- 
38 was 2,420; for 1947-48 it is 5,110, the rel- 
ative figures for the summer school being: 
1937 enrollment 2,637 and for 1947 it was 
5,937. The number of degrees granted in- 
creased from 226 in 1937-38 to 666 in 194%, 
Faculties increased from 187 in 1937 to 351 
in 1947-48. In 1937-38 the salary range was 
$666 to $3,000; today it is $1,350 to $5,000, 
The value of property and equipment has 
increased during the same period from $5,- 
470,363 to $9,503,994. The statutory appro- 
priation has enhanced from $93,009 to $752,- 
505, an increase of 709 percent; and the 
capital outlay by the State, which was noth- 
ing in 1937, was $920,278 last year. 

Yet, there are some politically minded Ne- 
groes in the United States today who are 
rebelling against the idea of segregation. But 
it is significant that about one-half of those 
here in Alabama who were given the option 
of enrolling in nonsegregation schools in 
the North under scholarships from this State, 
elected to attend the exclusively Negro 
schools in the South. These schools now 
existing here and the proposed regional 
schools will give the Negro an opportunity 
to show what he can do by himself and to 
disprove the fallacious idea that the white 
man's brain is inherently superior to his, 
Indeed, it is through education from the 
grammar school to the university for whites 
and blacks alike that the problems now be- 
setting the two peoples in their interracial 
relations must needs be settled. It cannot 
be done by force of law. 


The People’s Mandate to Congress Still 
Holds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial from the Mel- 
rose (Mass.) Free Press of March 18, 
1948. At this particular time when con- 
gressional attention is so largely focused 
upon international affairs, it is well for 
us to remember that the people are still 
very much concerned over the domestic 
situation. The editorial follows: 


THE PEOPLE’S MANDATE TO CONGRESS STILL HOLDS 


George Peck, whose column, the American 
Way, appears regularly in many papers, 
opened recently by saying that “historical 
records show that no nation can long endure 
and be prosperous and free when taxes take 
as high as 25 percent of the national income.” 
He then goes on to show that the Govern- 
ment tax take, Federal, State, and local, sums 
up to about 30 percent of our 1947 national 
income. 

Part of the political technique of our na- 
tional administration since March of 1933 








has been, and is, to keep events moving so 
fast that the people and the Congress get 
used to the confusion, the alarms, to crisis 
piled on crisis, one emergency treading on 
the heels of another, so that things of highest 
moment, events and circumstances affecting 
our very national salvation and survival, 
things which would have appalled the Nation 
a generation ago, have become commonplace, 
everyday occurrences. In this set-up Federal 
spending and extravagance find a soft bed in 
which to lie. 

Thus it has become the order of the day, 
applied not with diminishing but augmented 
force, as shown by President Truman’s bud- 
cets, that every proposal emanating from 
the bureaucracy-controlled administration, 
must be backed by colossal money grants 
from Congress. The people from whose 
pockets these billions in taxes are being ex- 
tracted, became inured during wartime to 
spendings transcending imagination in 
amount, to which they patriotically ac- 
quiesced. But with war’s end, Federal spend- 
ing did not fall back to prewar New Deal 
spendthrift standards, or lack of standards, 
but is now being maintained at an ex- 
travagant level which the Nation’s revenue 
yielding sources cannot long continue to 
withstand. 

“Disaster lies ahead,” says Mr. Peck, “if we 
let our Federal Government continue to 
spend our money in peacetime at anything 
like the present rate. * * * I have no de- 
sire to live in a slave state, and that is the 
goal to which the United States is heading if 
a halt is not made to reckless, extravagant, 
Government spending.” ‘To which we would 
add that the financial collapse of the United 
States is exactly the eventuality Moscow- 
backed communism in this land of ours—the 
same communism which the American Gov- 
ernment essays to halt in Europe with bil- 
lions of American taxpayers’ dollars—would 
like to see happen here, provided, how- 
ever, that Moscow has then extracted all Mos- 
cow can get out of America while this Na- 
tion is yet solvent and prosperous. Com- 
munism’s plan to weaken and undermine is 
admirably served and strengthened by Gov- 
ernment waste and extravagance of our re- 
sources, both financial and material. 

The issue and responsibility is squarely up 
to the present Congress, which now knows 
full well that no lessening of extravagance can 
be looked for from the bureaucratic adminis- 
tration. President Truman’s budgets, his 
tax-reduction vetoes, and his message on the 
state of the Union, with its vast program of 
socialistic ingredients, show plainly enough 
which way the White House financial weath- 
ervane points. Nothing but spendthrifting 
for emolument c! bureaucracy can be looked 
for from the administration. The people’s 
mandate of November 1946, bade Congress 
Save the state from bureaucracy. The man- 
date still holds, 





High Cost of Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the House 
today another example of the adminis- 
tration’s lack of faith with the American 
people in dealing with the high cost of 
living. 

Despite promises to the public to help 
bring price relief to consumers, the ad- 
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ministration has contributed to the price 
spiral by its purchasing policies. It can- 
not help the consumer obtain lower 
prices when it is actively working to the 
opposite effect. 

Every time there is a prospect of a sur- 
plus and a corresponding price drop in 
a certain commodity, such as sugar, a 
Federal agency intervenes, buys up the 
surplus, createst a shortage, and drives 
the price up again. The Department of 
Agriculture and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are the principal offenders. 

At the same time, administration 
spokesmen claim that unspecified big 
business is responsible for high costs. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
one of the biggest businesses in the com- 
modity market today and plays an essen- 
tial part in price fluctuations. 

In dealing with the sugar problem the 
administration has artificially created 
such a shortage, while ignoring the effect 
of this policy on the pocketbook of every 
American housewife. 

The manipulation of the sugar market 
is well described by Arthur T. Joyce in 
an article in the March 15 issue of 
Bakers Weekly, which I ask be repro- 
duced in the Recorp at this point. 

MEET MARKET MANIPULATOR NO. 1: YOUR GOV- 

ERNMENT—HOW THE WORLD'S BIGGEST SUGAR 

BUYER PROMOTES HIGHER, NOT LOWER, PRICES 


(By Arthur T. Joyce, director, Washington 
Bureau, Bakers Weekly) 


If there is any one ideal to which the 
present administration has consistently paid 
at least lip service, it is that food prices 
should be held as low as possible. 

The stage managers have given us a pretty 
picture. On the one side we have President 
Truman in the shining armor of St. George 
carrying a banner proclaiming the fight 
against inflation as the helpless housewife 
cowers in the shadows. On the other, the 
horrendous dragon labeled “Big Business’’ 
gorges its profit-swollen belly on high prices. 

Events of the past few weeks, especially 
when studied in conjunction with policies of 
the past year, suggest that Washington’s 
widely advertised theatrical performance has 
about as much relationship to facts and the 
truth as an old-fashioned medicine show. 

On January 2, 1948, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, acting under the law passed by 
Congress last summer, announced the sugar 
quota for domestic consumption for the cur- 
rent calendar year. He set this figure at 
7,800,000 tons. This figure was substantially 
lower than the 8,500,000 tons which had 
been recommended to the Secretary by the 
industrial users sugar committee, represent- 
ting bakers, confectioners, and other con- 
verters in December. There was a gradual 
decline in sugar prices during the next 
8 weeks until, on February 26, the Depart- 
ment slashed this quota by 300,000 tons to 
7,500,000. In other words, it is evident that 
the Government acted to create an artificial 
shortage for the purpose of increasing prices. 

Just prior to this action, the Department 
had announced the purchase of 1,000,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar for Army and foreign dis- 
tribution; the agreed price was 4 cents per 
pound, although a decline in world sugar 
prices had brought quotations down at that 
time to 3.75 cents. 

This manipulation of available supply to 
create an artificial shortage and bolster prices 
seems a strange course indeed for an admin- 
istration which has consistently proclaimed 
that controls should be maintained in order 
to prevent business interests from taking ad- 
vantage of a free market to limit supply and 
force prices up. 

This apparent inconsistency is blindly ig- 
nored as the Department declares that it is 
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ready to make still further revisions in its 
quotas for civilian use if necessary to pro- 
tect domestic producers against possible sur- 
pluses. 

The result is the imposition of higher costs 
on bakers and other industrial users, and, 
both directly and indirectly on the Ameri- 
can housewife. Let’s see just how it’s done. 

In writing the Sugar Act of 1948, as with 
all sugar legislation, Congress shows a ten- 
der solicitude for the domestic cane and beet 
producers. The result is the allowance of 
wide latitude to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Sugar Branch. That agency, it would 
appear, exercises its authority to the benefit 
of offshore producers in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and South America, as well as our own po- 
litically potent growers. In fact, everyone 
else benefits at the expense of the American 
consumer. The law, of course, requires due 
consideration of the interests of “the general 
public" who too often is identified as “the 
forgotten man.” 

A brief résumé of the Government’s poli- 
cies and operations in sugar during the past 
year reveals a number of wrong guesses that 
might well have cost any mere hireling of 
private industry his job. In Government, 
however, such a record no way precludes de- 
mands for still greater authority. 

Early last year, Congress held hearings to 
determine whether the wartime sugar con- 
trol program of OPA should be continued 
until October 31, 1947, or extended to March 
31, 1948. The administration fought stub- 
bornly for the later date, arguing that ex- 
tension was vitally necessary to protect the 
people against high sugar prices. Experts 
in the sugar trade argued that continued 
controls were unnecessary. The decision of 
Congress was to end all controls not later 
than October 31, 1947; but with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture allowed to relinquish 
certain’ controls earlier if possible. In June 
1947, Congress, by cutting the remaining 
appropriations for OPA, virtually forced the 
Secretary of Agriculture to eliminate house- 
hold rationing, followed later by the drop- 
ping of industrial rationing. Price controls 
continued to October 31. 

As of that date, the price of standard fine 
granulated sugar was $8.40 per hundred 
pounds. The administration's fears proved 
unfounded—when price controls expired, 
the price of sugar did not go up. On July 1, 
1947, trading was resumed on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exhange, with the avowed 
blessing of a government which (tongue in 
cheek?) indicated it was glad to be out of 
the sugar business. On the opening day, 
May 1948 futures were traded at the equiva- 
lent of $6.75 duty-paid New York. At the 
end of the month it was down to $5.95, and 
reached $5.53 on August 21. This placed the 
market for future delivery at a point actually 
79 cents per hundred pounds lower than 
the Government-fixed price on the basis of 
raw sugars. 

Reacting to various influences, there was 
a tremendous movement of sugar during 
September and October that sent May fu- 
tures up to $6.22 duty-paid on October 31. 
Persistent rumors finally proved correct, and, 
as of January 1, 1948, the duty on Cuban 
sugars was reduced from 75 cents to 50 cents 
per hundred pounds, This has resulted in 
the anomalous situation where we have spot 
trading on raw sugars (in free market) at 
$5.05 cost and freight, plus a duty of 50 cents 
for a total price of $5.55, which is 77 points 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation 
price of $6.32. In the meantime, granulated 
sugar has gone down from $8.40 less 2 per- 


cent to $7.75 less 2 percent for cane and 
$7.55 for beet sugar. 

Incidentally, the International Emergency 
Food Council on last December 16 announced 
that it would make no recommendations for 


international distribution of sugar in 1948. 
This was because it felt that there was ample 
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sugar to meet all requirements likely to ma- 
terialize in view of the difficult exchange 
position of many countries. 

On the world market, a declining trend 
has been in effect ever since iast summer. 
In fact, world raws dropped from a high of 
around 15 cents per pound during the war to 
a low of 3°, cents last December. On Janu- 
ary 15, the May position sold at $3.65 f. o. b. 
Cuba (New York Exchange). On January 
24, word leaked out that Chief James A. 
Marshall of USDA’s sugar section was plan- 
ning to go to Cuba to buy up world supplies 
for use by the Army and in occupation 
areas. The amounts rumored starting at 
2C0,000 tons, eventually rose to 1,000,000 tons 
plus supplementary reservations for use un- 
der the Marshall plan (which has of course 
not yet received congressional sanction). 
On February 11, formal announcement was 
made of the purchase of the million tons 
at a price of 4 cents per pound at Cuban 


ports. An additional 420,000 tons was set 
aside for future purchase at a price not 
under 4.965 cents. This action effectively 


stopped the downward trend that had car- 
ried world sugar to 3.75 cents. 

In the face of the facts which are difficult 
for the layman to follow, but which are 
familiar to every sugar expert, it is obvious 
that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been following a policy of doing 
everything possible to check the decline in 
the sugar market and, furthermore, to ad- 
vance it materially. On the record there is 
reason to fear that this policy will be fol- 
lowed to promote still higher prices. 

The Government, as the world’s largest 
buyer of sugar, is playing the weird role of 
manipulating the market to force itself to 
pay more. Skipping the legal question as to 
the Department’s right to buy sugar under 
the Marshall plan, which has not yet passed 
Congress, what kind of economics is it to 
force the world price of sugar up, especially 
since all such purchases will be made from 
foreign countries? Incidentally, not only 
American consumers but the poor people of 
France, Belgium, Italy, and other countries 
must pay more for the sugar they now con- 
sume as the result of these activities. 

To return again to the most recent example 
of calculated manipulation: The Govern- 
ment set the domestic quota for this year 
at 7,800,000 tons on January 2; on February 
26, for no reason except to stiffen sagging 
prices, this quota was cut to 7,500,000 tons. 
A further cut for the same purpose can be 
made at any time. The chances are it will 
be—unless the American buyer decides it’s 
time to call a halt and does something 
about it 

The arbitrary authority granted under the 
Sugar Act invites abuse; the ultimate respon- 
sibility rests with Congress which wrote the 
law to suit the whims of a small but power- 
ful farm-pressure group. However, an 
aroused public opinion can well insist that 
there be limits to the extent to which Gov- 
ernment officials use those powers to force 
substantially higher prices than the supply- 
demand situation justifies. The cost of in- 
difference comes high. 









Italy in the Shadow of Hammer and Sickle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


ORD, I include the following article by 
C. L. Sulzberger: 


[From the New York Times magazine of 
March 21, 1948] 


ITALY IN THE SHADOW OF HAMMER AND SICKLE— 
COMMUNISTS BACKED BY MOSCOW MAKE A 
BOLD BID FOR POWER IN A LAND FREED BY 
WESTERN ARMS 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


VENICE.—One of the loudest boasts of Ben- 
ito Mussolini, a renegade Marxist himself, 
was that he had eliminated communism in 
Italy. And yet, during the 3 years since the 
Italian Peninsula was liberated, the most 
powerful Communist Party in Europe cut- 
side of the Soviet Union has grown up. This 
party, openly supported by Moscow, is so 
strong that it may wreck the European bal- 
ance of power when Italy goes to the polls on 
April 18. 

How did this happen? 

Certain fundamental reasons are indis- 
putable. First, Italy was obviously due for a 
political change; one of the Allies’ war aims 
was the overthrow of Mussolini’s fascism. 
Second, the Italian people were lethargic and 
politically sterile after more than 20 years of 
dictatorship, secret police, and the absence of 
competition between parties. Third, the 
western allies, who actually liberated Italy, 
had no concrete political and social program 
to offer the Italians. Fourth, Moscow had 
such a program and, in addition, had bril- 
liant and carefully schooled men to present 
it. 

The United Nations’ victory created a 
vacuum in Italy that was not merely stra- 
tegic but also political. Such a situation 
was ideal for some sort of ideological pene- 
tration. But we were either indirferent to or 
failed to recognize Italy’s importance, and 
because we lacked a program for Italy’s re- 
construction we are at least partly responsible 
for communism’s success in Italy 

The evidence is ample. Here are some of 
the things we did and failed to do. 

As the Fifth and Eighth Armies swept 
northward over the Appenines in 1945, the 
United States and Britain acted as though 
they were politically naive; they seemed to 
assume that a people accustomed to intel- 
lectual serfdom could suddenly practice de- 
mocracy. 

The liberators never broke up the me- 
dieval share-cropping agricultural system 
which had impoverished the Italian. peasants. 
They made only meager efforts to bring 
about social equalization by the establish- 
ment of a fair-play formula and minimal 
socialization. 

The political figures supported by the 
western allies were often confused, and oc- 
casionally tainted with fascism. Thus the 
courageous but inept Ferruccio Parri was ele- 
vated from obscurity to the premiership and 
dropped back into anonymity. The Fascist 
provincial governors in towns such as Cam- 
pobasso, who had reigned in security for 
years under the Blackshirts, continued in 
hospitable and charming power. 

Although the United States and Canada 
are among the world’s greatest paper pro- 
ducers, only a modicum of newsprint and 
poster material was sent to advertise what 
the free democratic program meant. Only a 
few experts of high political caliber were en- 
couraged to foster the philosophy of the 
American Constitution. Whatever his ca- 
pabilities, the man chosen as military gov- 
ernor of Italy was stigmatized by the cynical 
Italian slogan, “Give us more spaghetti and 
less Poletti.” 

Supremely confident of the outstanding 
virtues of their own democratic system, which 
the continent of Europe had never experi- 
enced except in books, the Washington 
strategists allowed Italy to be commonly fe- 
garded as a defeated enemy country, popu- 
lated by Fascists, poor aristocrats, pic- 
turesque peasants, minor crooks, innumer- 
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able relatives of Italo-American families, and 
art experts. 

In contrast to American indifference and 
lack of planning, the Russians acted deci- 
sively from the first possible moment. Early 
in 1944 Moscow recognized the Badoglio gov- 
ernment without prior consultation with 
western capitals. This assisted the entry 
into the Italian Government of the newly 
re-created Communist Party. This, in turn, 
facilitated gradual Communist penetration, 

In this atmosphere, a handful of veteran 
Italian Communist exiles were helped to re- 
turn to Italy. This brave and ruthless 
group who had lived through the Spanish 
civil war—Palmiro Togliatti, Fausto Longo, 
Mauro Scoccimarro, Giuseppe di Vittorio, 
and Velio Spano—knew and _ understood 
Marxian ideology. They also knew and un- 
derstood Italians; they recognized that they 
were working with a disillusioned popula- 
tion, including many erstwhile Fascists 
wishing to change political shirts to cbtain 
protective coloration. 

Togliatti, the secretary-general of Italy’s 
Communist Party, returned to Italy from 
Russia with a fresh Moscow viewpoint and 
with a carefully planned Communist pro- 
gram which he unfolded, step by step. He 
skillfully maneuvered his way to power, be- 
came a cabinet minister and, with the aid 
of his fellow-Comintern veterans, spread 
doctrines basically inimical to men of the 
British and American Armies which had 
chased Mussolini and the Germans from 
Italy. 

The Soviet mission to assist Russian dis- 
placed persons arrived in Italy. It included 
NKVD officers, who intrigued and propagan- 
dized to such a degree that in the end the 
Allied Control Commission had to cancel 
their travel permits. 

The Soviet Union quietly shipped thou- 
sands of tons of paper and billions of lire to 
Italy to foster its elemental propaganda 
campaign. 

As the pattern developed, Italy’s Commu- 
nists perfected the establishment of so-called 
front organizations. They took control of 
the labor movement which the Allies sought 
to foster in the wake of Mussolini's corpora- 
tive state, making party-line groups of both 
the Federation of Labor and the agricultural 
workers combine called the Confederterra. 
They infiltrated a non-Catholic cooperative 
group, called Lega Nazionale della Coopera- 
tive” and the national Partisans organiza- 
tions, the ANPI. 

They established the Communist Youth 
Movement, the MGC, similar to the Russian 
Comsomol organization. They promoted 
the Unione Donne d'Italia, the women’s as- 
sociation headed not only by the wives of 
Togliatti and Longo but also by Giuliana 
Nenni, spouse of the left-wing Socialist 
leader. 

Eventually, the Communists hypnotized 
the Socialist Party and permitted Giuseppe 
Saragat’s independent right-wing faction to 
split off. They established a secret army 
called the Apparat, which, controlled by 
Longo and built around former wartime 
partisan nuclei, probably numbers more than 
75,000 men by now organized into military 
units. 

Italy after her liberation was ripe for such 
a positive and disciplined political move- 
ment. It was an ideal situation for the 
realization of Stalin's watchword. “There 
are no fortresses that cannot be taken by 
Bolshevik audacity.” 

If in a mechanized political movement of 
the sort that took place in Italy any indi- 
viduals can be credited for the party’s suc- 
cess, the most effective have been Togliatti 
and Longo. After the April 18 elections they 
may become two of the most important men 
in Europe. 

I remember when Togliatti (then known 
as Ercoli) first arrived in Naples. He joined 
a group fostered by the Allies and known as 
the junta, which was designed to begin 
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the process of democratizing the Italian 
people. 

; Togliattt, far better than the Allies, knew 
his future movements. Behind his affable, 
quiet exterior he concealed one of the 
toughest and ablest political brains of this 
ceneration. Born in 1893, he had been edu- 
cated as a lawyer and became a Socialist 
shortly after the First World War. He as- 
sumed leadership of the Italian Communist 
Party (already driven underground by Mus- 
solini) in 1926 and had to flee for his life. 

From then on he devoted himself fanati- 
cally to his political task, living in Moscow, 
Paris, and Madrid. He actually became a 
Soviet citizen and could still, if he wished, 
produce a Soviet passport. He was one of 
the principal leaders of the Comintern and 
a member of its executive committee, and 
its Mediterranean expert. 

Togliatti became—and still is—a close 
personal friend of Stalin. During the Span- 
ish civil war he represented supreme Krem- 
lin authority in Madrid. He was taken pris- 
oner there as the civil war ended in March 
1939. Republicans broke into the prison 
and permitted him to flee to Moscow. There 
he remained until Anglo-Americans gave him 
a visa to liberated Italy in March 1944. 

Longo, known as Galli when he fought in 
the underground against Mussolini, is To- 
gliatti’s right-hand man. Longo was in- 
spector general of all international brigades 
in Spain, while Togliatti was Stalin’s po- 
litical spokesman. Also a Soviet citizen 
(when he wishes to be) Longo is a graduate 
of Moscow’s first-class Frunze Military Acad- 
emy. It is no accident that today he com- 
mands the Communist military secret army 
in Italy, and in a Communist government 
at Rome would almost certainly be Minister 
of War. 

Today Italy’s Communist Party is the larg- 
est in the world in proportion to the total 
voting population. From nothing it ex- 
panded to 50,000 in 1944. By early 1945 it 
claimed 385,000 in liberated portions of the 
country. Two years later it had grown to 
2,168,470 members, Today it has nearly 
2,500,000 members. 

This strength is organized on the same 
traditional pyramidal lines (what used to be 
called the Puehrer prinzip in Germany) as 
that of the U. S.S. R. There are 91 regional 
Communist federations in Italy and these 
are subdivided into 8,632 sections. Each sec- 
tion is again subdivided into cells of 50 to 
100 members, of which there are now more 
than 35,000. Each cell contains its own 
agitation and propaganda group, which re- 
ceives pamphlet material and directions from 
Rome. These are similar to the directives 
passed out in Moscow in the Agitator’s Note- 
book to the Soviets’ Agitprop locals. 

The actual power of Italian communism 
is held by a 8-man secretariat and a 22-man 
directorate elected by the 57-man central 
committee. The directorate is comparable 
to the usual international Communist polit- 
buro. It is assisted by a group known as 
the organization committee and by a high 
control commission, 

The secretariat comprises Togliatti, Longo, 
and Pietro Secchia. The directorate includes, 
besides these three, Scoccimarro, financial ex- 
pert; Eduardo d’Onofrio, propaganda expert; 
Umberto Terracini, president of the con- 
stituent assembly; di Vittorio, labor boss; 
Girolamo Licausi, Sicily’s boss; Dr. Eugenio 
Reale; and Rita Montagnana, Togliatti’s wife 
and head of the Italian Women’s Union. 

Italian communism is powerfully financed. 
Not only are funds gathered by party rallies 
and dues but also by “subscriptions” black- 
mailed out of industrialists with guilty 
Fascist consciences or black-market restau- 
rateurs or manufacturers paying bribes to 
avoid costly strikes. 

Mussolini’s personal fortune, the so-called 
Dongo treasure, worth more than 10,000,- 
000,000 lire, was reputedly thrown into the 


party fund by the Communist Partisans who. 
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captured the Duce. When the Yugoslavs 
briefly occupied Trieste, they bartered cap- 
tured lire for dinars and turned over those 
lire to Togliatti. Continual assistance of a 
financial sort is rumored to come from the 
U.S. S. R. 

How solid the Communist financial posi- 
tion is can be seen by the reported fact that 
the party is planning to spend 3,000,000,000 
lire on the coming elections in three north- 
ern provinces alone. 

Are the Italian Communists armed? 
Longo’s Apparat is supposed to have direct 
liaison with the neighboring Yugoslav 
“Ozna.” But perhaps the best answer to the 
armament question is the fact that the Gov- 
ernment in one 10-day seizure of illegally 
hidden arms found machine pistols, sub- 
machine guns, machine guns, mortars, land 
mines, and thousands of rounds of ammuni- 
tion. These stores were found in compara- 
tively small but well assorted quantities. If 
this much was uncovered in 10 days, how 
much is left? 

Today, the political zero hour for liberated 
Italy, Togliatti’s tmmense Communist ma- 
chine is ubiquitous. Hammer and sickle 
signs are painted on thousands of walls from 
Venice’s mouldy Grand Canal and Siena’s 
Piazza del Duomo, to the Roman Forum and 
the bustling harbor of Naples. 

Masquerading in some townships as the 
filial offspring of Garibaldi and in others as 
the clandestine supporter of the monarchy, 
communism is advertising its wares in 
chameleonlike displays. 

To a bewildered, overpopulated, impover- 
ished, ruined, and disillusioned nation com- 
munism is being offered as a cure-all and 
palliative. The unemployed are told it 
means jobs. The religious are told it means 
tolerance. The hungry are told it means 
food. The nationalists are told it means 
resurgence. 

In every mountain village or seaboard fish- 
ing hamlet industrious organizers are preach- 
ing the new gospel. The discontented are 
told, “Vote for us. If you are dissatisfied 
give us a chance to prove our worth.” Curi- 
ously enough, thousands of Italians figure 
they might as well try communism. It can- 
not be worse than the prevailing system. If 
they don’t like it they can vote in something 
else. - 

They tried fascism. They never were able 
to vote it out of office. 





European Recovery Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a letter received 
from a constituent, James I. Sherwood. 

While I agree that the facts submitted 
are correct, I cannot agree as to his con- 
clusion on the European recovery pro- 
gram which, in his letter, he calls the 
Marshall plan. 

Mr. Sherwood is interested in gov- 
ernment and is one of our most persist- 
ent writers regarding those maiters 
which he has so strongly in mind. 


Hon. Homer RaMEy, 
Congressman of Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: It is not the duty nor is it the 
mission in life for Americans to rebuild the 
economy and prosperity of European nations 
at the expense of our taxpayers. 
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Congress has no legal right or authority 
to tax for aid beyond the jurisdiction 
boundaries of the United States. 

To prove these statements above let us re- 
fer to the great wisdom of Thomas Jefferson, 
the great intellectual, inventor, and Presi- 
dent for two terms of the United States. 

Jefierson said: “Peace, commerce, and hon- 
est friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” 

Jefferson said: “Economy in public ex- 
pense that labor be lightly burdened.” That 
knocks out the Marshall plan (so-called to 
stop Russia, instead of Hitler Germany). 

Why not have a Marshall plan at home? 

Certain officials and foreign dominated 
newspapers and citizens, who want high 
prices to continue Know how to save Europe. 
Of greater importance and need is a pro- 
gram by Americans for America, to preserve, 
protect, and promote the safety, welfare, and 
happiness of Americans, shielding them from 
un-American socialism, from luxury spend- 
ing, and from foreign influenced officials (like 
Marshall and New Deal VANDENBERG of Mich- 
igan), and New York financiers and English 
dominated citizens along the Atlantic coast 
of America. 

After World War I we loaned and gave to 
Germany $3,000,000,000 to sort of help Ger- 
many to pay reparations to Britain and 
France, and to tide Germany over some hard 
knocks in their economy. 

That money and resources from America 
did not stop Germany from soon becoming 
another armed camp and she started World 
War II with our own money. 

We may be going over the same grounds 
under the Marshall plan, only on a larger 
scale and with more at stake—it may in- 
volve us in another war also. 

Why not stay at home. ‘George Washing- 
ton and Jefferson were truly Americans, and 
papers like the Blade would call them isola- 
tionists now. If so I would consider an 
honest American of greater influence than a 
foreign dominated English-American, who 
are now advocating the Marshall plan. 

The Marshall plan shall cost the city of 
Toledo a total of $40,25%),000. 

The Marshall plan shall cost every person 
in the United States $150. 

The Marshall plan shall cost each family in 
the United States about ¢600. 

Since World War II ended we have spent 
$9,000,000,000 in Europe. Marshall now 
wants to spend $17,000,000,000 more, that, 
with interest, shall amount to $20,000,000,000. 


If England is so long in economy, why does 
she pay (Joe Lewis), $80,000 for prize boxing 
shows, and about $200,000 for the new 
Princess and husband, recently married in 
England, a year? And if Britain is so poor 
why does she add more expense by sending 
war vessels to the Falklands? 


JamMES J. SHERWOOD. 
Marcu 6, 1948. 





The Late Gov. James Lukens McConaughy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I deem it a 
privilege to include a talk made on Sun- 
day, March'14, 1948, over Station WDRC, 
Hartford, Conn., by Republican State 
Central Committee Chairman Harold E. 
Mitchell. The sentiments expressed in 
this talk and the devotion that prevails 
so patently throughout indicate also my 
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own feelings for our beloved Governor, 
James Lukens McConaughy, who passed 
unexpectedly 


away so on Sunday, 


March 7: 


As the announcer has informed you, I am 
to make a report to Connecticut. I will do 
that, but it will be a report on a man, a man 
whom I knew, a man whom I loved. 

You knew and admired him as Governor 
McConaughy. I knew him as the warm- 
hearted, laughing, happy Jim—plain, simple 
Jim. He would not want me to deliver a 
eulogy—he wanted no pomp and ceremony 
wherever he was concerned. 

Yet I am sure he would not mind if I tell 
you why I cared for him with an affection 
that went far beyond ordinary friendship. 
Ours was not the usual association of politi- 
cal leaders—no words I can use can describe 
our relationship—it was a beautiful experi- 
ence the like of which I had never known 
and never can hope to know again. My own 
life is immeasurably richer because he made 
it so. 

Great honors came his way; he walked in 
lofty places; he broke bread with the afiluent 
and powerful throughout the world. Yet 
Jim was so genuinely of the people that he 
could never think of himself except as one 
of the humblest of God's servants. Every- 
thing about him was humble simplicity. 
With all his honors, with all his accomplish- 
ments, with all his abilities, he could never 
be brought to parade his attainments at any 
time. Only a few weeks ago at the Rotary 
Club in Hartford when we attended together 
he insisted upon sitting with the member- 
ship as a visitor rather than to sit at the 
head table. 

Jim was plain as homespun, solid as the 
rocks of the Litchfield hills which he loved so 
well, ordinary as the rest of us ordinary 
people in his Connecticut. 

In the strength and beauty of his char- 
acter, in the depth and breadth of his love 
for his fellowman, in his disregard for per- 
sonal consequences in pursuing the right as 
he saw it, in his raw courage, there were the 
characteristics of the Lincoln who was Jim's 
idol. Jim’s interest in the oppressed peo- 
ple everywhere, his understanding of their 
problems, was no casual opportunism—it 
arose out of his deep personal concern for 
the welfare of all the people. 

I remember so well when Jim was lieu- 
tenant governor in 1939 and I was just a 
young member of the general assembly. I 
used to marvel at his keen power of analysis 
and perception and his great common sense. 
It was then I thought he would be a great 
governor should the opportunity ever arise. 

I remember when he did become governor 
and problems of a magnitude that had not 
existed in Connecticut for many, many years 
were laid on his desk. As he did with all 
problems, he faced them squarely with never 
a thought of evasion or avoidance. With 
judgment and foresight and quiet leader- 
ship he solved the problems even though 
he knew he was risking momentary unpopu- 
larity. 

I know how the petty, vicious personal 
attacks hurt him. Personal attacks that 
went far beyond the bounds of political de- 
cency. He took them all, and when I used 
to call him and teil him I wanted to return 
these attacks, he would tell me kindly but 
firmly, “These will be forgotten when the 
peeple understand the rightness of the 
course and I have faith in the understand- 
ing of the people of Connecticut.” 

Events have borne out his faith. The peo- 
ple were just beginning to appreciate his 
integrity, his judgment and his foresight. 
That is why his name will never die in our 
State. That is why the little children and 
the parents of children will give thanks in 
years to come that he was the Chief Execu- 
tive at the vital moment when the State had 
to plan and provide for the future. That 
is why those who need a helping hand from 


the State are indebted to him. That is why 
his name will never pass from memory. 

But you know these facts. You know of 
his academic career, you know something 
of his magnificent war record so important 
to the Nation yet largely unknown even to- 
day. May I tell some of the little things 
that showed his true greatness? 

He was sternly just even with himself. 
When some Wesleyan graduate of many years 
ago hears this he will appreciate why he had 
a $5 fine returned to him. This graduate 
doesn’t know today. This student had neg- 
lected to make an application for a special 
examination on time and the college rules 
imposed a penalty of $5 for the neglect. 

The student asked to have the fine re- 
mitted and told President McConaughy of 
the reasons for his failure to make the ap- 
plication. The student was given a lecture 
on the virtues of being prompt. The student 
paid the fine, but as the student went out 
President McConaughy realized that he, the 
president, had failed to apply for his 
motor vehicle registration in time and so 
might lose the license plate which he 
treasured. A call to the motor vehicle de- 
partment explaining the delay got the license 
plate. 

The next day the student received a letter 
enclosing a $5 check. The letter signed by 
President McConaughy said “for reasons 
which you will never know, the amount of 
your penalty is being returned to you.” 

Jim was thetghtful. Do you remember his 
radio talk from his home in Cornwall that 
memorable night im November 1946 when he 
was elected governor by an overwhelming 
majority? That talk will never be found in 
the archives of oratory, but without rehearsal 
and without notes he spoke his thanks and 
his determination to give his all to the State. 
Do you remember too that he mentioned by 
name his townspeople, his family—everyone 
who had worked with him? 

Jim was deeply appreciative. There was 
the night he came to Hartford, to Republican 
headquarters to join the men and women 
who had campaigned shoulder to shoulder 
with him and who were jubilant and rejoic- 
ing. They waited and waited for his car 
to make the trip from Cornwall. Well past 
the appointed time he had not arrived and 
they began a discreet search. Jim was found, 
and in Hartford. He was at the Bond Annex 
surrounded by maids, bellhops, elevator boys, 
and waitresses. He had lived at the Annex 
during his campaign. And at the moment of 
victory, when the great of his party awaited 
his arrival at headquarters, Jim bypassed 
them to bring an unusual honor, a real dis- 
tinction to the folks, his folks, at the hotel. 

I remember so well his first formal dinner 
after he and Mrs. McConaughy moved into the 
executive residence. The linen was spread. 
The State silver was on the table. Crystal 
was at every place. At the head of the table 
sat Jim, beaming, happy, contented because 
around him, his guests at his first formal 
dinner as Governor were the clerKs and sec- 
retaries and stenographers and messengers 
and close friends who had shared the burden 
of the campaign with him. 

Others, more distinguished perhaps, more 
fortunate in worldly goods and worldly 
places, later sat at that same table, but never 
was Jim happier than that night when he 
had his own folks around him. 

He loved to be called Jim. That was no 
affectation. He could wear the mantle of 
his office becomingly. He always upheld the 
dignity of his office. But somehow he was 
always Jim. The name fitted him as com- 
fortably—and as appropriately—as an old 
glove. Big Jim, some called him. And he 
liked that, too. He laughed so heartily when 
someone sent him boxes of book matches 
with Big Jim printed on the cover. Gifts 
like that, little gifts, like the matches, like 
the miniature Republican elephants on his 
desk, delighted him, They meant a lot, be- 
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cause Jim knew they were gifts from the 
heart. 

Jim was essentially a family man. It was 
wonderful to see his devotion, his love, his 
pride in his family. His grandchildren were 
a source of constant delight to him anq 
hardly a day went by that he did not relate 
some anecdote about them. I think too 
that Jim was more thrilled by the sight of 
Mrs. McConaughy’s published stories than 
by any of the great honors bestowed upon 
himself. : 

Jim loved children. I know the greatest 
pleasures of his working days at the capitol 
came when young children, singly or in 
groups, came in to visit him. He loved tell- 
ing them about their State and they were 
quickly at ease in the knowledge that this 
great man was their understanding friend. 
On his sixtieth birthday he received several 
cakes at a luncheon we had for him. He 
wouldn't let them be cut, but insisted that 
they be sent out to the Children’s Village 
so that the children could share in his birth- 
day. Characteristically he didn’t send the 
cakes, he delivered them personally. Then 
there was the morning that he was leaving 
the executive residence for an important 
commission meeting when he answered a 
phone call from an unknown person. It was 
a mother grief-stricken over her child who 
was missing. Instantly the affairs of state 
were set aside. All that mattered was that 
mother and child. Instead of asking some- 
one else to do it, Jim sat at the phone, got 
the search going at once and then reassured 
the mother that the forces of the State 
were at work to find the child. The child 
was found soon. Jim was very late for the 
commission meeting—few people ever knew 
why. 

Jim was a great leader. He was not the 
type of leader who deliberately attracted 
attention to himself, He believed in getting 
people together, analyzing the facts, and then 
guiding the discussion to the right con- 
clusion. His greatest characteristic was his 
insistence upon giving credit for good actions 
to others. Many, many times, he should 
have received acclaims, but he intentionally 
stood aside so that others would receive 
their due. 

At the same time he was ever willing, too 
willing, I thought at times, to take the 
blame solely upon his shoulders for actions 
which were unpopular. This willingness to 
take the sole blame obscured for a while his 
true greatness. 

Jim never ducked or postponed a problem 
or a responsibility. Many times he could 
have taken an easier course so far as he per- 
sonally was concerned. But his integrity was 
so great that he would not allow himself to 
sidestep. I can’t recall any Governor who 
was faced with more difficult problems where 
the solution inevitably had to be temporarily 
unpopular. 

It is because of men like Jim that the gov- 
ernment of our State of Connecticut is s0 
well run, so free from petty politics, so spot- 
lessly free from the taint of graft and cor- 
ruption. If more Americans believed as sin- 
cerely as Jim did in his conviction that all 
men should actively participate in govern- 
ment we would never need have a fear for 
our future. 

Jim himself said: “With all the tempta- 
tions, dangers, and degradations that besets 
it, politics is still, I think, the noblest career 
that man can choose.” 

Jim believed this and, believing it, gave of 
himself unstintingly to the people of Con- 
necticut. I know better than most that it 
was his devotion to his duty that brought 
on his untimely passing. From the depths of 
his deeply religious nature, he drew on 
strength through long days and nights until 
there was no more. 

Jim was a true pioneering American who 
sturdily faced the future unafraid, with 
vision and indomitable courage. 
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In the plain, beautiful simplicity of his 
character and in the exquisite qualities of 
his manhood and statesmanship, there was 
the real Jim McConaughy. You, the people 
‘ Connecticut, have suffered a loss not yet 
ful'y understood. 

Always, I shall be waiting to hear that 
little chuckle of his at the end of a story well 
told, Always there will be a part of my heart 
hat holds the perfect memory of one whom 
I loved, and so Jim, 


“Goodnight. Ensured release, 
Imperishable peace, 

Have these for yours. 
While sky and sea and land 
And earth's foundations stand 

And heaven endures.” 





Our Irish Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by J. Vincent Keogh, United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of New York, at the annual dinner of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of 
Brooklyn on March 17, 1948: 


Mr, Toastmaster, Right Reverend Mon- 
signor, Mr. President, fellow officers and 
members of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
of Brooklyn, their families, friends, and fel- 
low Brooklynites, cead mile failte—a 
hundred thousand welcomes to you in 
Gaelic—in honor of De Valera, a great Irish- 
man who chose to spend this St. Patrick’s 
Day in this great country of his birth. 

I have wondered whether we should indict 
J. C. and A. W. Hare, who about the Irish 
said, according to Maude Van Buren in Quo- 
tations for Special Occasions, “Every Irish- 
man has a potato in his head.” 

My instinctive reply to this vilification ts: 
“Better a potato in these days of the high 
cost of living, than feathers in his head.” 
I know that you will agree with me that if 
the Hares did say it, that they said it out 
of pure envy of the Irish. 

And there is no time like St. Patrick’s night 
to note why all others have reason to envy 
us—the sparkling, scintillating, sentimental, 
the practical, imaginative, successful, the 
blessed, at times, cussed—the pleasant, the 
perfect, the real—the royal Irish. This is 
our day. This our night. We shall enjoy our- 
selves in our Irish way. 

Let us shut out of this famous Brooklyn 
Irish castle—the Columbus Club—all the 
world, the world of will you help this worthy 
cause?; the world of you must do it—but 
better; the world in which we all live 365 days 
a year, but in leap year 366 days. 

This 17th day of March is our day. In 
this leap year it is our 366th day—our St. 
Patrick’s day. We shall live it and enjoy it— 
knowing that enjoying is as much our herit- 
age as loving Ireland is, and loving all who 
came from there, or who are related to any 
who might even a long time ago have seen 
the fair land. 


“Far are the Gaelic tribes and wide 
Scattered round earth on every side and 
assert their will 
They aim at all thiz.gs—Rise or fall 
Succeed or perish—but through all love 
Erin still.” 
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On this day we love Eire, and particularly 
St. Patrick, about whom the poet wrote: 


“You've heard, I suppose, long ago how the 
snakes, in a manner most antic 
Were marched to the County Mayo and 
Trundled there into the Atlantic. 


We Celts need have no phobia or defense 
mechanism about the sons and daughters of 
the American Revolution or the Mayflower 
descendants, when we realize that St. Pat- 
rick was born in 387 and, although sent to 
Treland as a captive slave, so well adjusted 
himself to his new surroundings that he soon 
befriended enough people to arrange his 
escape. However, once back home he pined 
for the “ould country” and to Ireland he re- 
turned—wits might say from slave to saint— 
but the Bard wrote: 


“Twas on the top of that high mount St. 
Patrick preached a sermon 
He drove the frogs into the bogs and banished 
all the vermin.” 


The Irish in America may well this day 
refresh their memories of the real McCoy 
myths and the legends, knowledge of which 
will better help them smile through the 
other 364 or 5 days. For instance, the story 
of O’Donaghue, hero of Killarney, who lives 
at the bottom of the lake in a gorgeous fash- 
ion and in the company of congenial friends. 
Every 7 years in the summer he comes to the 
surface of the lake, makes a journey from 
one end to the other on the back of a white 
stallion, in an armor of gold and a helmet 
that glitters with diamonds. Blessings are 
showered upon everyone who is fortunate 
enough to see him. If a girl should catch a 
glimpse of him she is sure to be married 
within the year. Scores of natives claim 
actually to have seen him and half the pop- 
ulation believe in his 7-year visits, you re- 
member—or perhaps you know O’Donohue. 
We Irish may be difficult to understand un- 
der all circumstances but we can put our 
hands to our ears—no matter where nor 
when—and hear the plaintive music of such 
poetry as: 

“Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken. 


“When I remember all 
The friends, so link’d together, 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fied, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 
Thus, in the stilly night. 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me. 
Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.” 


Thomas Moore thus memorialized our deli- 
cate but real, our deep and sincere sentimen- 
tality. 

We do not know the author of the legend 
that tells us that long ago there were two 
giants, the giant of Glengariff and the giant 
of Killarney. They were very jealous of each 
other and were continually boasting of their 
valor and strength. Finally the giant of 
Killarney decided to go over to Glengariff 
and see for himself. Disguised as a monk he 
crossed the divide, went down to the village 
and was directed to the house of his enemy. 
The giant of Glengariff, hearing of the ap- 
proaching visit, became very much frightened 
and hastily made himself a cradle. Lying 
down in it his wife tucked him in and when 
the giant of Killarney arrived he saw a lady 
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sitting on a three-legged stool knitting and 
lulling a baby to sleep. As he approached 
she said: “Hush, you spalpeen, lest ye wake 
the baby” and she continued to sing a slum- 
ber song in a soft sweet voice. “Let’s see 
your baby,” whispered the giant of Killarney. 
When she lifted the blanket gently and he 
saw the child, he started back over the moun- 
tain as fast as his long legs could carry him. 
“If the baby’s as big as that, how big must 
the old man be?” he said. 

Surely, we all know that when you go to 
the gap of Dunloe rou pass John Lynch's 
haunted house. He was a land agent sent up 
from Dublin to collect the rents. Since none 
of the tenants had any money, he evicted 
them all. Having no tenants, he was with- 
out a job, so he came to America, but through 
the influence of the Irish in New York, he was 
not permitted to land. When he returned 
to Ireland he was so much depressed by the 
black looks of his neighbors, that he com- 
mitted suicide. Once more, through the same 
good influence, he was shut out of both 
heaven and hell. Finally, the devil took pity 
on him and gave him some fagots and 
matches and told him to go back to Killarney 
and start his own fire. So every night at mid- 
night you can see a light in John Lynch’s 
house in Killarney. “Did you ever see the 
light?” a native was once asked. “Bless ye, 
no: I’m never up that late,” he answered. 

Ah for the days of legends instead of con- 
temporary days of wars of nerves. Hexdlines 
reflecting international bluffs and bluffers 
fade as dust—as old stuff—because we have 
long lived with the allegory of the giant’s 
causeway. The legend runs that it is the 
work pf a real giant. Fin McCoul was the 
champion warrior of all Ireland. He was 
much distressed to learn that a certain 
Scotch giant was given to boasting that he 
could swim the Channel and give Fin a 
“drubbing” only he did not want to get wet. 
So Fin built the causeway across the Channel 
so that the braggart might have no further 
excuse for not coming over to make good 
his boast. A fight ensued in which Fin, of 
course, was the victor. 

Let any bewiskered, bespectacled ogre 
today come out of the East, by way of 
Siberia or Flushing Meadows, we in this 
country will have no fear—because we 
descendants of Fin McCoul will apply the 
classic legend—and like our forebear will 
once and for all call the bluff. Tonight we 
honor St. Patrick and we toast the day. 
Having celebrated it—we can not only face 
a new morrow but, more important—we can 
help our neighbors face it. Because we bring 
with confidence that is contagious our practi- 
cal imaginative artistry of living—an Irish 
heritage which we love and to which we shall 
ere be true. 





“The savage loves his native shore, 
Though rude the soil and chill the air; 
Then well may Erin’s sons adore 
Their isle which nature formed so fair, 
What flood reflects a shore so sweet 
As Shannon great, or pastoral bann, 
Or who a friend or foe—can meet 
So generous as an Irishman.” 





Way to Peace Requires UN Amendment on 
Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 
Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein an article 
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written to the Toledo Blade by Morrison 
R. Van Cleve, one of the outstanding 
thinkers and writers of our country. 
The article is indeed pertinent to events 
of today. 


WAY TO PEACE REQUIRES UN 
SOVEREIGNTY 


To the Eprror OF THE BLADE: 

I have read with interest the review in the 
Toledo Blade of James P. Warburg’s book, Put 
Yourself in Marshall's Place. It is a good 
review of a good book. I should like to com- 
ment further on the book. 

After a keen analysis of the causes of grow- 
ing conflict between the United States and 
Russia, and thoughtful proposals for allevi- 
ating it, Mr. Warburg writes, “The important 
thing to remember to realize is that this two- 
sided policy of taking out insurance against 
war is the road to war.” 

Their insurance is a threat to us, and vice 
versa. The author reviews the difficulties 
and frustrations r2vealed in the deliberations 
of the UN Security Council and Assembly, 
and then states, “All these flow directly 
from two sources—the imperfect basic con- 
cept of the UN, and the growing tension be- 
tween its two most powerful members.” 

Then two sentences further on, “There 
can never be lasting peace in a world in 
which the highest authority rests in the 
sovereign nation state. Unless the concept 
of national sovereignty is superseded by the 
idea of world government, the two great cen- 
ters of power will always tend to come into 
conflict.” 

This goes to the root of the matter. The 
only hope of permanent peace lies im a re- 
nouncing through an amended UN Charter 
by each nation of the right to wage war; 
consent to the merging of this traditional 
sovereign right into a UN police-power sov- 
ereignty, accompanied by world disarma- 
ment; and the enactment of world laws ap- 
plicable to individuals. 

Our State Department and UN represent- 
atives should be urged to propose a new 
convention as provided in article 109 of the 
charter for the purpose of reconstructing 
the UN into a limited world government with 
powers to enact and enforce world law ade- 
quate to maintain peace. Such powers are 
not provided by the present charter, 

MORRISON R. VAN CLEVE, 
President, 
Toledo Chapter, World Federalists. 


AMENDMENT ON 


America Meets the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials: 

[From the New Orleans (La.) 

Picayune] 
HENRY IN DREAMLAND 

Judged by the published summaries there- 
of Henry Wallace’s testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee the other 
day must have grieved his judicious friends. 
To his confused thinking as illustrated by 
his own words, the postwar policies of his 
own country and its Government have been 
utterly wrong practically ever since the war's 
end and worsen with time. If another war 
should come, the guilt of its instigation as 
he sees it, would rest upon the United States. 


Times- 


Russia on the contrary is to his imagining 
a practically sinless, innocent victim of 
Washington’s evil courses. He avowed his 
belief, for example, that there is no threat 
of Russian domination of western Europe 
now. Asked whether Russia was not inter- 
vening in the affairs of European countries, 
he dodged with the statement that no one 
can determine the extent to which Russia 
was intervening in her satellite countries be- 
cause it is “impossible to get the truth from 
the American press.” 

As for the Marshall European recovery plan, 
he branded it an invasion of the political 
and economic freedom of western Europe, 
aimed at restoring the economic domination 
of Europe by Germany, and a layer of the 
foundations for war. Turning to Palestine, 
he charged that the slaughter of Jewish 
prisoners there was a direct result of the 
Truman doctrine of containing world com- 
munism. 

Reverting to Russia the sinless, he averred 
that its attitude toward the United States 
would change once it were persuaded that 
the United States was not planning an in- 
vasion. Curiously—but of course naturally 
enough, he overlooked the fact that a coun- 
try which has weakened its military and na- 
val forces to a point endangering its own 
safety could hardly invade a remote and 
heavily armed Russia even if it were in ag- 
gressive mood. 

In almost every detail, we gather, Mr. 
Wallace supported the Kremlin’s position. 
Asked to cite any difference between his 
objections to the European recovery plan 
and those offered by Soviet Russia, he pro- 
fessed to be unfamiliar with the Commu- 
nist approach and therefore unable to discuss 
it. 

The Wallace testimony reveals a curious 
mentality. A member of the American So- 
cialist Party’s national executive committee 
suggested in an interview in the Midwest, 
that Mr. Wallace uses a double standard of 
morality in judging Russia’s weaknesses. 
Our own surmise would be that he is dwell- 
ing for the time being at least in a sort of 
mental dreamland closely resembling Alice's 
fantastic Wonderland—and bearing very 
slight if any resemblance to present-day facts 
and realities. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) States] 
TRUMAN PROGRAM AIMED AT PEACE 


President Truman's request for a draft law 
to fill out our armed forces to the required 
complement to keep them in tiptop shape 
and for universal military training can 
easily be misconstrued. 

These are preparations for war. 

They are preparations for peace. 

While it is true that we could not fight a 
war today, we .could get ready for a war 
within 6 months. Russia cannot war now, 
nor would Russia be more ready in a year, 
barring acquisition of the atom bomb. 

Military analysts, economists, and other 
students of the international situation are 
agreed that Russia doesn’t want a war now, 
and that the Soviet cannot fight a war now. 
United States News and World Report esti- 
mates that even should the situation con- 
tinue to deteriorate at its present continued 
pace war is from 5 to 15 years off. 

There is one way, however, to halt Rus- 
sian aggression. And that is to be fully pre- 
pared for any eventuality. It will cost 
money, but it will not cost as much as a War 
in just money alone. And that is not taking 
into account the broken homes, the father- 
less children, the sapping of the Nation’s 
best manpower, which is the seed of our 
future greatness and growth. 

Speeches and censure will not stop Stalin. 
The only thing the Russians respect is 
strength. And strength is the only thing 
that will stop them. 
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National strength calls for an Air Force 
second to none. 

National strength calls for a Navy second 
to none. 

National strength calls for an Army second 
to none in equipment, training, and weapons, 

These things we must have if we hope to 
stop Russia. These, and mutual-defense 
pacts with the nations which are our friends, 
Such treaties would not only warn Russia, 
but would also serve as a measure of guar- 
anty that part of the $5,300,000,000 European 
recovery plan will not end up in Russian 
hands simply by seizure. 

Russia deals in power and strength. Stalin 
will not start anything he isn’t sure of finish- 
ing successfully. Full preparedness is our 
best bet for continued peace. 


[From the New Orleans (ia.) Item] 
AMERICA MEETS THE ISSUE 


“I believe that we have reached a point at 
which the position of the United States 
should be made unmistakably clear.” 

With these words, President Truman 
summed up the entire purpose and contents 
of his momentous address yesterday to the 
Congress, the American people, and the world 
at large. 

Today there can be few persons who fail 
to understand clearly what the President was 
talking about. His personal appraisal of the 
present world crisis voiced a number of con- 
clusions which many citizens of this country 
have long since reached. But in thus ree 
flecting a strong measure of public opinion, 
Mr. Truman made it official. In language 
remarkable for its clarity and bluntness, he 
invested these mutual conclusions with the 
dignity of a national policy. 

Step by step, the President reviewed the 
Cevelopments that have occurred since war's 
end 3 years past. The United States, together 
with the other democracies, has made every 
effort ‘to find a secure hasis for peace through 
negotiation and agreement. * * * The 
record stands as a monument to the good 
faith and integrity of the democratic nations 
of the world.” 

Why have these efforts failed? 
reason alone. “The situation in the world 
today * * * is chiefly due to the fact 
that one nation has not only refused to co- 
operate in the establishment of a just and 
honorable peace but—even worse—has ac- 
tively sought to prevent it.” 

Mr. Truman did not rely on implication to 
make his point. “Since the close of hostili- 
ties,” he said, “the Soviet Union and its 
agents have destroyed the independence and 
democratic character of a whole series of 
nations in eastern and central Europe. It 
is this ruthless course of action, and the clear 
design to extend it to the remaining free 
nations of Europe, that have brought about 
the critical situation in Europe today.” 

Neither the American people, thus warned 
of the dangers to this Nation inherent in the 
Soviet design, nor the Kremlin, put on notice 
that the United States recognizes this ruth- 
lessness for what it is, can ignore the gravity 
of these remaks. 

It is because of this situation, said the 
President, that “the time has come when the 
free men and women of the world must face 
the threat to their liberty squarely and 
courageously. The United States has a tre- 
mendous responsibility to act according to 
the measure of our power for good in the 
world. We have learned that we must earn 
the peace we seek just as we earned victory 
in war, not by wishful thinking but by 
realistic effort.” 

This effort, as defined by the President, now 
includes three major objectives. Not one 
appears open to serious question. 

First, the European recovery program must 
be forged as rapidly as possible. “Time is 
now of critical importance,” Mr. Truman 
said, while paying tribute to the Senate’s 
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decisive action on Sunday and asking that 
the House move with like speed. For the 
Soviets it is “a major obstacle to their de- 
signs to subjugate the free community of 
Europe. They do not want the United States 
to help Europe. They do not even want the 
16 cooperating countries to help themselves.” 

Second, a law to authorize universal train- 
ing must be enacted promptly. So long as 
communism threatens the very existence of 
democracy, the United States must remain 
strong. UMT would be unmistakable evi- 
dence to all the world of our determination 
to back the will to peace with the strength 
for peace, 

Third, a temporary revival of the draft is 
needed to maintain the armed forces at their 
authorized strength until UMT is solidly 
established. Voluntary enlistments are not 
doing the job, although our forces have been 
cut to the absolute minimum consistent 
with security abroad and at home. 

These steps, while of immediate necessity, 
cannot cover every contingency that may arise 
in the near or distant future. By limiting 
himself to these three specific proposals, the 
President may possibly have undershot the 
mark. But his determination that the 
United States shall not be caught short in 
the uncertain days that lie ahead, was amply 
shown when he declared that “we must be 
prepared to pay the price of peace, or assur- 
edly we shall pay the price of war.” 

If the tenor of Mr. Truman’s address was 
grave, there was Compensation in its under- 
lying optimism. In Europe itself the ERP 
nations are speeding deliberations on eco- 
nomic unification. As the President spoke, 
England, France, and the three Benelux coun- 
tries affixed their signatures to a 50-year 
agreement providing for a common defense 
against aggression. Here at home reports of 
the Key West meeting of the Chiefs of Staff, 
discussed below at length, indicated that an 
over-all military defense program was being 
readied for presentation to Congress some 
time next week. 

Indeed, these developments must have en- 
couraged the President to seize the issue and 
confront it boldly. His words are certain to 
provide inspiration to free peoples every- 
where, and to spur western Europe on to 
united action, and if there remains any pos- 
sibility that the masters in the Kremlin can 
be influenced by actions other than their 
own, then surely Mr. Truman’s forthright 
approach will have some salutary effect be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

The American people have no cause to give 
way to hysteria. On the contrary, President 
Truman has cleared the air of ambiguity, in- 
decision, and wishful thinking. The Nation’s 
course is clear. The individuals who go to 
make up the Nation have but to put their 
shoulders to the wheel to carry this land 
forward with firmness of purpose and abid- 
ing confidence in our ability to meet the 
issue. 

With the Chief Executive, we believe that 
“with God’s help, we shall succeed.” 





Louisiana Yams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 


FAIR DEAL FOR YAMS 
Unreasonable favoritism for California 


citrus fruits and against Louisiana sweet-. 
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potatoes seems to be strongly indicated by 
reports from Washington that plans for do- 
mestic and foreign relief by our Government 
exclude the nutritious and delectable yam. 
This policy is provoking some sharp protests 
and criticisms, which appear to be justified. 

The presumed favoritism is being noted 
in connection with the surplus commodity 
policy, smiling upon the California products, 
including raisins, prunes canned citrus no 
more desirable than the Louisiana sweet- 
potatoes. Many there are who will certify 
that yams are equal if not superior to the 
products for which Federal millions are being 
spent under the surplus-commodity policy 
of the Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment’s program is claimed to have these 
main objectives: Stabilization of prices by 
removal of surplus products; distribution of 
the surpluses to schools and other institu- 
tions classed as nonprofit institutions; fos- 
tering broader markets in the future. The 
plan calls for huge purchases of surplus 
food products but, without explanation sat- 
isfactory to the Louisiana yam fraternity. 

With a view to having the Government play 
fair with the sweetpotatces, J. F. Dezauche, 
of Opelousas, one of the Louisiana sweet- 
potato centers, expressed himself in a letter 
published in the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, reading: 

“The press recently carried the story of the 
distribution on the school-lunch program of 
some 6,400 tons of raisins. Many of them 
found their way into States that have a sur- 
plus of canned sweetpotatoes. 

“I am calling this to the attention of the 
Senators and Representatives of 22 States 
which are commercial producers of sweet- 
potatoes. Many of these States have a sur- 
plus right now of canned sweetpotatoes 
which we have been unable to sell to the 
school-lunch program, or the various relief 
agencies or the Army for overseas relief. 

“Many of these Congressmen are familiar 
with the efforts of the industry to sell these. 
We have had the support and leadership of 
such Senators as OvERTON and ELLENDER, of 
Louisiana; TypIncs and O’Conor, of Mary- 
land; MAYBANK, of South Carolina; PrEprrr, 
of Florida; SparKMAN, of Alabama; GrorGE, 
of Georgia; CAPEHART, of Indiana; Capper, 
of Kansas; McKEtiar, of Tennessee; and 
others; also of many Representatives from 
Louisiana, Maryland, Georgia, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and other 
States. 

“Won't they all now get behind this in- 
dustry and see if we can’t sell the surplus 
of canned sweetpotatoes that we have and 
also get sweetpotatoes recognized as a good 
food for feeding the world? 

“I suggest a call to Senator JoHN H. Over- 
TON, of Louisiana; Representatives Henry D. 
Larcabe, Jr., of Louisiana; Epwarp MILLER, of 
Maryland; STEPHEN Pace, of Georgia, for the 
purpose of presenting an organized front in 
behalf of sweetpotatoes. 

“I know that you egree with us that sweet- 
potatces should be included in the domestic 
and foreign relief plans.” 

Surely there can be no good reason offered 
Louisiana sweetpotato growers and sellers for 
the Government's policy excluding the yam 

rom the relief plans, those at home as well 
as those abroad. The policy should be 
changed. Protests from the sweetpotato in- 
dustry should become so powerful that the 
Government authorities having to do with 
such matters will recognize the error and 
remedy the situation so that the production 
of sweetpotatoes in Louisiana and other 
States will not be discouraged and curtailed 
on account of unfriendly Federal action. 
Yams are suitable for the relief program, and 
their exclusion from food supplies paid for 
with money furnished by the Nation’s tax- 
payers should be blocked. The delicious yam 
deserves more friendly attention. Evidently 
those spurning this choice product know little 
or nothing about the Louisiana sweetpotato. 
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Drought in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, very 
few people realize the seriousness of the 
present drought in California. Added 
to this drought we have a further threat 
in the form of legislation sponsored by 
the Department of the Interior and the 
State of Arizona to take away from Cali- 
fornia water which she claims is justly 
bers. We have asked that that ques- 
tion of water rights be settled in the 
Supreme Court, and legislation has been 
introduced to that end. 

Not only is southern California hit with 
lack of water, but the entire State of 
California is suffering, and I am insert- 
ing in the REcorD news releases from 
Los Angeles which will show how we in 
southern California are offering aid to 
the drought-stricken sections in central 
and northern California. 


The city of Los Angeles, through its de- 
partment of water and power, today came to 
the aid of electricity-short northern and cen- 
tral California. 

Almost the full output of the Seal Beach 
and Alameda steam plants, and a portion of 
the energy generated at the Harbor steam 
plant, which is surplus at this season of the 
year with the winter peak passed, is flowing 
from the municipal system for transmission 
to the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley. 

The department, it was announced by Gen- 
eral Manager and Chief Engineer Samuel B. 
Morris, is supplying 115,000 kilowatts of sur- 
plus power. This is in addition to 20,000 
kilowatts generated in the steam plant of 
Glendale’s municipal electric system, which 
the department has been delivering to the 
north since the first of the year. This is suf- 
ficient power for the needs of an average city 
of 500,000 population. 

Deliveries for the relief of the northern and 
central sections of the State, it was an- 
nounced, will amount to 2,910,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy daily, This is the approxi- 
mate limit of the quantity that can be sup- 
plied, because of limitations of interconnec- 
tion facilities. The energy is transmitted 
over the lines of the Southern California Edi- 
son Co. to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in the 
north, 

To continue deliveries to the neighboring 
areas of the State, it was stated by Charles P. 
Garman, chief electrical engineer, will re- 
quire the burning of 225,000 barrels of fuel 
oil monthly. The Department is now ne- 
gotiating with oil companies for purchases 
of this fuel, and exploring possibility of 
using gas as fuel to as large an extent as 
possible to save oil. 

In order to use the energy supplied by the 
Los Angeles municipal utility the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. had to resume its normal fre- 
quency of 60 cycles, which means that 
clocks in the north will again run on time. 

Surplus electric energy from the city’s 
municipal system was made available to the 
north following week-end conferences with 
engineers of the Public Utilities Commission, 
the Edison Co., and the P. G. & E. 

The conferees explored all possibilities to 
find methods of transmitting the energy. 

The State utility commission has made no 
request for a brown-out in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Morris stated, and there will be no need for 
curtailment of local use of electricity. 
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Los ANCELES, March 9.—Transmission of 
power from the Los Angeles municipally 
owned electric system to the central and 
northern sections of California is proceeding 
satisfactorily, General Manager Samuel B. 
Morris reported to the board of water and 
power commissioners today. 

Temporarily, transmission is being accom- 
plished by isolating one of the Department of 
Vater and Power’s huge generating units at 
Hoover Dam, and operating it in parallel with 
the system of the Southern California Edi- 
son Co., for direct transmission north over 
that firm's high-voltage transmission line to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The 135,000 
kilowatts of surplus energy being handled 
by the interconnecting lines is the practical 
limit with existing transmission facilities. 

The Hoover Dam power flowing north is 
being replaced by energy generated at the 
Department of Water and Power’s Alameda, 
Seal Beach, and harbor steam plants. En- 
gineers are planning installation of a large 
transformer bank in Los Angeles, which can 
temporarily tie together the systems of the 
city and the Southern California Edison, in 
order that the Hoover Dam unit can be re- 
turned to the city’s system and the surplus 
energy generated by steam Can be transmit- 
ted directly into the Edison system by paral- 
lel operation. 

Ability of the municipal utility to con- 
tinue supplying surplus power for relief of 
the electricity-starved North is dependent 
upon securing adequate supplies of fuel, 
Chief Electrical Engineer Charles P. Garman 
stated. The steam plant generation to pro- 
vide the surplus power uses fuel oil at the 
rate of 225,000 barrels monthly. The Depart- 
ment is attempting to purchase the oil, or to 
buy surplus natural gas as a substitute fuel 
for generation, 

General Manager Morris informed the 
Board that E. F. McNaughton, chief engineer 
of the State public-utilities commission, had 
told the Department management that need 
of power for pumping by the farmers of the 
San Joaquin Valley is particularly critical. 
He quoted McNaughton that it is no longer a 
matter of saving seasonal crops, but of sav- 
ing the vineyards and orchards that repre- 
sent a lifetime of work and care and that are 
now threatened with complete destruction. 


Steel for the Oil Industry 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter I have recently received: 


EPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Orrice OF DoMEST1IC COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1948. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your request of March 
10, relative to the production of oil casing 
and tubing. 

Separate statistics for casing and tubing 
are not available. The production of “oil 
company goods” which is comprised prin- 
cipally of casing and drill pipe was approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 tons last year and we be- 
lieve that 1948 output will be at least as 
great. Barring labor stoppages in or affect- 
ing the steel industry, some slight increase 
in the supply is to be anticipated in the 


normal course of events and further increases 
may result from the operation of the volun- 
tary industry agreements program under 
Public Law 395. Since the petroleum indus- 
try requirements under the program are not 
yet firmed, we would rather not venture a 
percentage estimate at this time. 

Under the voluntary agreements program 
we are directing our attention to a few ma- 
jor areas of greatest public importance in- 
cluding the field of petroleum industry 
equipment. The industry is currently en- 
gaged in establishing and justifying its steel 
requirements through its own advisory com- 
mittee. This statement of requirements, 
after joint review by this Department and 
the Department of the Interior, will be pre- 
sented to the Steel Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. Upon agreement as to its appropri- 
ateness the latter committee would arrange 
with the steel industry for the meeting of 
the requirements. 

The extent to which industry require- 
ments for casing and tubing are justified 
and agreed to will be the primary determi- 
nant of the increase in production of these 
items in 1948. The determination will also 
cover the extent to which any increased out- 
put is met by the allocation of new steel, 
the use of steel previously going to less crit- 
ical areas, and the diversion of steel from 
less badly needed products within the indus- 
try. A more satisfactory estimate of this 
year’s production will be possible after the 
determination of these questions. 

I hope this will be satisfactory and that 
you will continue to call on the Department 
whenever we can be of service. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. McCoy, 

Director, Office of Domestic Commerce. 


GI Boondoggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Washington Post: 


{From the Washington Post of February 
25, 1948] 


GI BOONDOGGLING 


Director of the Budget Webb says that 
more than $200,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money is being spent for so-called educa- 
tional purposes under the GI bill of rights 
on “pure hobbies” that serve no occupa- 
tional purpose, such as sport flying and ball- 
room dancing. More than 118,000 veterans 
are taking fight-training courses at Govern- 
ment expense, and according to Mr. Webb, 
90 percent of the program is unjustified. 
Ballroom-dancing courses costing more than 
$400 are also popular, one dance studio 
guaranteeing to make a veteran “the darling 
of the stag line” within “a few magic hours.” 

Granted that it is often difficult to differ- 
entiate between instruction that equips a 
man for making a living and instruction 
that merely equips him to enjoy a variety of 
social diversions, it does seem to us that 
a line has to be drawn somewhere. Con- 
gress should at least take cognizance of 
these charges of frivolous dissipation of 
public funds, not only for the sake of vet- 
erans who are wasting time that could be 
spent in acquiring more useful and profitable 
training, but also for the sake of the public 
whose tax burdens our legislators are so 
anxious to lighten, 
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[From the Washington Post of March 117, 
1948] 


FLIGHT TRAINING 


While it is perfectly proper to protest 
specific abuses of veterans’ training under 
the GI bill of rights, it is futile at this 
juncture to debate the purpose of the GI 
bill itself. Whatever Congress originally in- 
tended, the feet is that a tremendous train- 
ing operation has grown up. Although some 
of this training is not strictly related to voca- 
tional pursuits, much of it is serious and 
worth while despite the existence of so-called 
“frill studies.” 

A considerable cry has been raised against 
flight training. We were inclined ourselves 
to agree with the protest. However, on sec- 
ond examination, we believe that the fact 
that 118,000 veterans are enrolled in such 
courses is not so alarming as it at first seems, 
Obviously, only a small proportion of these 
men intend to become professional pilots, 
But, as the American Veterans of World War 
II pointed out the other day, such training 
does contribute to the national security by 
providing a reservoir of men “possessed of 
a broader and richer understanding of avia- 
tion and its problems.” Certainly it adds 
to the understanding of the necessary scope 
of air defense and promotes the interest 
which aviation must have if it is to expand, 
Moreover, the training program is the nucleus 
of several thousand small airports, and as 
a practical political matter it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to lop these off. 


A Move for Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin of March 16, 1848: 


A MOVE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS, ROY E. JAMES SPEAKS 
FOR THE “LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE PACIFIC” 


Roy E. James, retiring Monday as Chief 
of the Interior Department's Pacific branch, 
has called attention anew to the unfulfilled 
pledges of civil government for the Pacific 
islands. 

His final act as a member of the United 
States Department of the Interior adds 
another to his many services to the peoples 
of the Pacific. 

He sees in the development of the Pacific 
peoples under the American flag and the 
experience they will gain in local self-gov- 
ernment a positive factor in counteracting 
communism. 

He points out that the Russian propa- 
gandists are “working night and day to 
convince the peoples of the Pacific that our 
aim is to dominate them and hold them in 
subjugation politically and economically.” 

He points specifically to the examples of 
Guam and American Samoa. 

Guam has been in the sovereignty of the 
United States for 50 years. 

A half century ago by treaty the United 
States pledged itself to define the civil rights 
and political status of the Guamanians. 

This has never been done. For one reason 
or another, on one pretext after another, local 
self-government for Guam has been delayed 
and denied. 

Also under the American flag for a half 
century have been the people of American 











Samoa. For them local self-government has 
been denied and they have remained under 
naval administration. With no criticism of 
the Navy, the fact is that no military admin- 
istration can be other than paternalistic. It 
allows scant latitude for individual exercise 
of civil rights as outlined in the United 
States Constitution. 

Mr. James is no stranger to the Pacific, nor 
is he a stranger to naval government of these 
Pacific islands peoples. 

In fact, during World War II he served as a 
naval government officer in the Pacific area 
and is particularly familiar with the situa- 
tion in the Marianas. 

His interest and prestige in Pacific affairs 
was shown when he was designated as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to the 
South Seas Conference at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia in 1947. He served also as an adviser 
to the United States delegation of the United 
Nations during the recent discussion on 
dependent areas. 

Mr. James has resigned from the Interior 
Department to run for Congress in Pennsyl- 
vania’s Twentieth District. He is a Republi- 
can. 

His departure from the Interior Depart- 
ment is a loss to the Pacific, the loss of a 
man personally familiar with the area con- 
stant in his interest and untiring in his 
energetic efforts to promote the welfare of the 
small Pacific tribes and groups under the 
American flag and under American protec- 
tion and American responsibility. 

If the Twentieth District of Pennsylvania 
sends Roy E. James to Congress the present 
loss to the Pacific will be at least partly re- 
claimed. For as a Member of Congress he 
will be in position to exert his interest and 
energy on behalf of these Pacific peoples. 





Now Cordell Hull Laments “Unconditional 
Surrender” —14 Republican Congress- 
men Challenged Him on It When Action 
Could Have Saved Thousands of Amer- 
ican Boys and Prevented Spread of 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, in 
March 1944 a group of 14 Republican 
Congressmen wrote Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull a letter. 

The letter challenged the Secretary to 
explain Unconditional Surrender. It 
urged that the administration reveal 
the terms acceptable for German sur- 
render as an incentive to capitulation. 

The Congressmen sending that letter 
were braving the wrath of war emotion- 
alism. They were putting the lives of 
American boys ahead of politics. 

But their appeal got a polite brush-off 
and nothing more. Now, Mr. Hull, in 
his memoirs, declares that he opposed 
“Unconditional surrender.” Now he 
condemns it saying, “It became a weapon 
in the hands of Nazi propagandists.” 

Mr. Hull adds that “the principle logi- 
cally required the victor nations to be 
ready to take over every phase of the 
national and local governments of the 
conquered countries,” and Hull now 
points out that he opposed that angle. . 
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Someone might well inquire why Mr. 
Hull did not make some constructive use 
of the appeal by these 14 Republicans if 
he was so vigorously Opposed to uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

Others high up in the administration 
during the war have likewise lately pub- 
licly expressed their displeasure over the 
stupidity of unconditional surrender. 

But all these former high officials were 
silent when speaking out could have saved 
thousands of American lives. All were 
silent when action would have prevented 
the Communist triumph caused by the 
barbaric destruction of Germany and 
Japan. 

The letter written by the Congressmen 
follows; also the summary reply from 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 21, 1944. 
The Honorable CorDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 

My Dear Mr. SEcreTARY: As direct repre- 
sentatives of several million Americans in 
the Congress of the United States, we have 
a solemn responsibility to these people. 
Especially is this true during a war in which 
both the lives and the savings of many of 
them will be destroyed by the war activities 
of their Government. 

Many of these patriotic Americans are ask- 
ing us pertinent questions about this conflict 
which we can answer adequately only if the 
executive branch will cooperate and give us 
the necessary factual information. 

Specifically, among others, we are asked 
this question: “What are we fighting for?” 

It is not sufficient to inform these anxicus 
loved ones that, as they already know, we 
are fighting Japan because of the Pearl Har- 
bor attack, and Germany because the respon- 
sible authorities determined the Nazi mili- 
tary program a threat to our Nation. They 
know that our entrance into this conflict 
was not the time to determine the peace 
terms that we would eventually offer our 
defeated enemies. 

We have been at war, however, Well over 
2 years. The war effort and the program 
for the defeat of Germany seem sufficiently 
advanced to determine terms for a van- 
quished Germany. If the declaration labeled 
“unconditional surrender” is still the offi- 
cial objective, some elaboration of that phrase 
is in order. Does it mean extermination of 
the German people and utter destruction of 
their country? If not, what does it mean? 

Shouldn't the American people, who carry 
the burdens of this war, be advised of the 
conditions which the German nation must 
accept to secure a cessation of hostilities? 

It has been suggested that the German 
people, learning those terms, might possibly 
overthrow their war leaders. 

Do not the thousands of American boys 
who are scheduled to die in invasions have 
the right to know the aims of the peace for 
which their lives are to be sacrificed? 

We want no secret or vital military infor- 
mation, nor details on special problems on 
which the Government of the United States 
cannot appropriately or realistically commit 
itself at this time. But we do request now 
the answer to the question that, spoken or 
unspoken, is in the mind of every American 
today: What are we fighting for? What con- 
ditions must be brought about to secure a 
cessation of bloodshed and tragedy in 
Europe? 

Our soldiers, their fathers, mothers, wives, 
sweethearts, and children want to know now. 
They are asking us these questions. What 
answer shall we give them? 

Respectfully yours, 

W. P. E_mer, Missouri; Howarp Bur- 
FETT, Nebraska; Epwarp O. Mc- 
CowEN, Ohio; Max Scuwaset, Mis- 
souri; WILLIAM C, COLE, Missouri; 
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Wat ARNOLD, Missouri; Husert S. 


ELuis, West Virginia; Franx A. 
BaRrRETT, Wyoming; HENDERSON H. 
Carson, Ohio; C. A. JoHNson, Lli- 
nois; ERRETT SCRIVNER, Kansas; 
CHARLES B. HOEVEN, Iowa; WALTER 
E. BreuM, Ohio; Ep. Rowe, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 29, 1944. 
The Honorable Howarp BurFfetr, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Burretr: I have received 
your letter of March 22, 1944, enclosing a 
communication of March 21 signed by you 
and several other Members of the House of 
Representatives. In this communication 
you inquire “What are we fighting for?” and 
regarding unconditional surrender. 

The first question was discussed fully and 
answered fully in an address which I deliv- 
ered some time ago entitled “The War and 
Human Freedom.” I enclose a copy of that 
address, in the belief that its broad treat- 
ment will be more useful to you and your 
constituents than a brief reply. 

On the subject of unconditional surren- 
der the President in a message to Congress, 
dated August 25, 1943, said in part: 

“Except for the responsible Fascist leaders, 
the people of the Axis need not fear uncon- 
ditional surrender to the United Nations. I 
have said that we shall bring food for the 
starving and medicine for the sick in the 
areas liberated by the United Nations. We 
have done so, under lend-lease, in north 
Africa. We are doing so in Sicily. We shall 
continue to do so in other areas, as they are 
liberated, to prevent economic break-down 
and to aid the liberated peoples to produce 
and help themselves. We shall provide these 
necessary Civilian supplies in support of our 
military operations and as a matter of sim- 
ple humanity. The people of Axis-con- 
trolled areas may be assured that when they 
agree to unconditional surrender they will 
not be trading Axis despotism for ruin under 
the United Nations.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CoRDELL HULL, 





Mr. Truman and the Congressional 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an article appear- 
ing in the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 18, 1948, by Roscoe Drummond: 

STATE OF THE NATION 
MR. TRUMAN AND THE CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman must 
know by now that he stands in acute need 
of repairing his relations with the Democratic 
and Republican leaders in Congress. 

The problem is not political; it is personal. 
It has little to do with differences over policy 
between the White House and Capitol Hill. 
It has to do with the President’s long failure 
to consult with his own legislative chiefs 
and with those of the majority, his failure to 
invite cooperation when cooperation might 
be readily forthcoming, his failure to inform 
the congressional spokesmen of his purposes 
and intentions when information would be 
a minimum courtesy, 
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Obviously, the fact that the President is 
dealing with an opposition majority makes 
his problem more difficult, but because it is 
more difficult it is not less important. For a 
long time now congressional leaders have 
known less about what Mr. Truman was going 
to do next, even when it concerned Congress, 
than the White House ushers. 

The issue is not primarily one of politics; 
it is one of tact, consideration, and awareness 
that in the field of foreign policy at least the 
White House cannot expect bipartisan sup- 
port in Congress unless there are bipartisan 
relations between the White House and Con- 
gress. 

The inept circumstances through which 
Mr. Truman brought about this week’s spe- 
cial joint session of Congress climaxes months 
of such incidents which leave the Republican 
leaders baffled but unhurt, and the Demo- 
cratic leaders aggrieved and indignant, 

The late Monday afternoon flash from the 
White House that Mr. Truman would address 
Congress Wednesday found Senate President 
VANDENBERG, Senate Minority Leader BARK- 
LEY, Speaker MarTIN, and House Minority 
Leader RayBURN completely in the dark, 
When their legislative colleagues asked them 
what was up, they had to admit they knew 
no more than the elevator boy, that they 
hadn't been consulted, that they hadn’t been 
informed. 

The President tried to repair some of the 
damage the next day. Tuesday afternoon he 
announced that the legislative leaders would 
meet at the White House Wednesday at 11 
a.m. to go over the speech. Two hours later 
the meeting was called off. Senator VANDEN- 
EERG telephoned Mr. Truman that the meet- 
ing conflicted with an important session of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

But there was more to it than that. Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG told the President candidly 
that the scheduled legislative conference just 
80 minutes before delivery of the address 
would give a “wrong impression” and would 
serve no useful purpose. Senator VANDEN- 
BERG and the other leaders were aware that 
the White House session was a last-minute 
gesture, that it was not for purposes of coun- 
sel or consultation, that they would simply 
sit in front of the Fresident’s desk and listen 
to him read what he would be reading to 
them an hour later from the rostrum of the 
House. That is why they “begged off,” since 
they cid not want to be made to collaborate 
in creating the false impression that they 
had been consulted about the message or 
questions involving American policy in Eu- 
rope when, in fact, they had not been con- 
sulted. 

The result is that the President is perpetu- 
ally weakening his position with Congress. 
By consulting in advance with the congres- 
sional leaders he could pave the way for the 
best possible reception of what undoubtedly 
will be a completely nonpartisan speech. By 
failing to consult in advance, he has missed 
the opportunity to get the advice and con- 
sent of the leaders and has contributed to 
creating an impression that the legislative 
leaders are cool toward his address, when in 
point of fact they are no more than unin- 
formed. 

One is reminded of the way Minority Lead- 
er BARKLEY is reported to have phrased his 
own weary complaint of the way Mr. Truman 
has for months kept the leaders of his own 
party in the dark. He compared the Presi- 
dent to the pitcher and the legislative lead- 
ers to the catcher of a baseball team. He 
said that he gets no signals from the pitcher 
who throws what he wants without letting 
his battery mate know what’s coming. He 
says it’s like a night game with somebody 
having turned off the lights. 

The simple fact is that Mr. Truman has got 
to do better at practicing bipartisan coopera- 
tion on foreign policy from the White House 
if he expects to get the bipartisan support 
from Congress. 


Construction of an Adequate Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, March 17, 1948, Mr. John Green, 
president of the Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica, appeared before the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
to testify on the critical problems con- 
fronting this Nation in the matter of the 
construction and maintenance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine. Most people 
are prone to forget that an adequate 
merchant marine is essential to our na- 
tional security and economy. Mr. Green 
is to be commended for his able presen- 
tation of the problems and issues in this 
regard, and his recommendations to the 
Congress for appropriate action. His 
statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, first, I desire to commend you and thank 
you for calling this public hearing. 

Men of good will throughout the world are 
anxiously seeking peace. All of us in this 
Nation sincerely hope that ways can be found 
for mankind to live in harmony and security, 
and to enjoy the fruits of our productive 
toil. 

All of us recognize that a properly balanced 
world trade—the orderly flow and exchange 
of goods and service between peoples—is a 
path to peace. No nation has a greater stake 
in world trade than the United States. We 
are the greatest producing Nation in the 
world. The products of our mills and fac- 
tories are sold throughout the world. 

In turn, we are the greatest consuming 
Nation in the world. We buy from almost 
every nation—and our entire economy is de- 
pendent upon the continued import of the 
raw materials which we transform into auto- 
mobiles, radios, stoves, and refrigerators. 
For example, it requires the importation of 
300 varieties of materials to enable us to 
produce automobiles, some of which such as 
tin are virtually. unobtainable in this 
country. 

The continued existence of our way of life, 
the continued development of ever higher 
standards of living depend upon the con- 
tinuance and expansion of world trade. In 
normal peacetime years, approximately 10 
percent of our production goes into world 
markets. This export business can represent 
the difference between maximum employ- 
ment, when it exists, or the unemployment 
of millions of American workers when it 
disappears. There is a demonstrable, math- 
ematical link between American prosperity 
and world trade—the one falling or rising 
with the other. 

Our share of world trade, our access to 
world markets and our access to supplies of 
raw material can be and are affected by the 
state of our American merchant marine. We 
have learned through long experience that 
it is sound wisdom for us to develop trade 
routes operated by American ships in the 
interest of the American economy. 

In these troubled days when war is at a 
pause but peace has not begun, you are wise 
to review the entire question of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. You are wise, indeed, 
to review it in all its phases, from the build- 
ing of the ships to their ultimate operation 
in the Nation’s interest. 
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The Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, obviously, has its prime 
interest in the building of American ships. 
As craftsmen in it, we have studied the in- 
dustry. We know its history, its value, and 
its faults. 

The American shipbuilding industry today 
is in a crisis as grave as any it has ever faced. 
Men with almost a quarter of a century of 
seniority and with all the skill and know-how 
those years have brought them, are being 
laid off in the shipyards—for lack of work. 
Thousands of the younger men who were 
trained with intensive effort and at tremen- 
dous cost during the war have already left 
the industry—probably never to return. 

Here are the figures: 

In prewar 1939, the annual average em- 
ployment of shipbuilders employed in new 
construction was 45,000. 

The war emergency lifted the shipyard 
level of employment to the high of an annual 
average of 1,225,000 in 1943. 

As of last December, based on the latest 
Official figures available, it is estimated that 
less than 30,000 men were engaged in new 
ship construction in the private shipyards 
of the United States. Another 60,000 were 
employed in repair and reconversion—a 
dwindling field of employment as the con- 
version of war-used vessels is completed. 

Quite obviously, no one—and certainly not 
the Shipbuilders’ Union—believes that we 
should attempt to maintain the wartime level 
of employment in the shipyards. 

But, I do not believe there is anyone in 
this country who would advance the argu- 
ment that a shipbuilding industry should 
not be maintained. 

The level of the industry to be maintained 
and the degree of Government support in 
maintaining it, may be open to debate. 

Almost exactly a year ago—on March 11, 
1947—President Truman, declaring that the 
United States “faces critical problems in 
connection with the construction, moderni- 
zation, and maintenance of an adequate fleet 
of passenger and freight vessels,” named an 
advisory committee to study the merchant- 
marine situation. 

The President pointed out, and again I 
quote: 

“Even before the war we had few passen- 
ger vessels. When we entered the war, we 
shifted to the construction of mass-produced 
cargo ships, in order to carry America’s great 
production of war material overseas. We 
used all our prewar passenger vessels, one- 
third of which were more than 20 years old, 
as transports or fleet auxiliaries. Some of 
these were sunk or badly damaged, and many 
others were so drastically altered for war use 
that their complete reconversion to peace- 
time needs is not economically justified. 

“Although our present need is primarily 
for passenger ships, our ship-construction 
program as a whole merits careful considera- 
tion. As an important element of national 
security in connection with preparation for 
expansion in case of emergency, it is essen- 
tial that shipbuilding skills be maintained 
by shipbuilders through an orderly replace- 
ment program of all types of vessels. Latest 
technological developments must be incor- 
porated into our future cargo and combina- 
tion cargo-and-passenger vessels, as well as 
into passenger liners, if the United States 
is to maintain a well-balanced, modern mer- 
chant fleet to meet trade as well as security 
requirements.” 

The President asked for recommendations 
of the number of vessels to be constructed 
annually, as he put it, “under a stable, long- 
range program.” 

Members of that committee were K. T. 
Keller, chairman; Marion B. Folsom, vice 
chairman; Andrew W. Robertson, James B. 
Black, and E, L. Cochrane. 

The distinguished members of this ad- 
visory committee certainly are not vision- 
aries nor alarmists. On November 1 they 
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submitted a report. It was a report with 
which the shipbuilders’ union does not agree 
in every detail. We have referred to their 
recommendations as minimum recommenda- 
tions. 

It is deeply shocking to us that even these 
minimum recommendations have been 
ignored by President Truman. We wonder 
what has happened in the period between 
March a year ago and January of this year. 
We wonder why the President, as of last 
March, was concerned with the establishment 
of a balanced and modern merchant fleet in 
the interest of not only commerce and trade 
but national security while, as of this Jan- 
uary, he chooses to recommend to the Con- 
gress a budget of only $15,320,000 for new 
ship construction. 

I would like particularly to commend the 
advisory committee report to your attention. 
It gives a factual, authentic, and virtually 
complete picture of the American merchant 
marine situation. 

It delves deeply into the needs of this Na- 
tion—-both for peacetime operation and for 
the possible crisis of world emergency. 

And because of the impartiality of the 
members of the committee, it makes clear, in 
a manner beyond the ability of any inter- 
ested parties, the critical need of a ship- 
building and ship operating program in this 
country. 

With the exception of a modest tanker pro- 
gram, new shipbuilding is almost nonex- 
istent. As of January 1 there were just 
26 seagoing vessels under construction in 
American yards. Every one of these is sched- 
uled to be completed by August 1. There are 
on order 13 to 15 tankers. Except for this 
there is no shipbuilding in the United States. 
Instead of the long-range program which 
President Truman suggested and which his 
committee recommended on the basis of its 
investigation, there is no program whatso- 
ever. 

Our merchant fleet continues to disinte- 
grate rather than build toward a level in 
keeping with our position of leadership in 
world trade. 

While we allow our merchant fleet to de- 
teriorate, other nations are racing to rebuild 
theirs, not to prewar levels but to new high 
levels of efficiency and capacity. British 
merchant ship construction had been re- 
sumed even before the war ended. Despite 
recent cut-backs in steel allocations, the 
British today are building new ships in 
greater volume than prewar. Canada, which 
had virtually no new shipbuilding industry 
before the war, is now reported to be engaged 
in the construction of $115,000,000 worth of 
new ships. 

The United States is definitely in seventh 
place in new ship construction, and, if un- 
Official reports of Russian building are cor- 
rect, it is in eighth place. We trail behind 
Great Britain, France, Sweden, Holland, 
Italy, and the British dominions, Our con- 
struction represents only three and four- 
tenths percent of the total world ship 
construction. 

It is a common delusion that we need 
little, if any, shipbuilding because of the tre- 
mendous number of ships built during the 
wai. We have approximately 1,200 ships in 
our laid-up fleet. These ships were war 
expendables. They were designed and built 
to meet an emergency, They are not suit- 
able for peacetime operation in competitive 
trade. The chart we show as exhibit A makes 
the difference between a peace-designed and 
a war-designed ship readily understandable. 

Even if we thought we could afford the 
luxury of using these war expendables for 
our peacetime merchant marine, we would 
face the early prospect of an obsolete, as well 
as inefficient, fleet. 

We made almost exactly that same mis- 
take after World War I. We depended then 


‘ upon ships that had been built for war use 


or had been taken from the defeated na- 
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tions as war reparations. Our shipbuilding 
industry then, as it has today, was allowed 
to languish. By 1939 our merchant fleet 
was 79 percent obsolete as against 40 percent 
of the world fleet which was 20 years or 
more old. In 1939, because of our neglect, 
we had only 15 ships of 14 knots or more 
speed against 1,000 with speeds of less than 
12 knots. 

By 1938, this Nation was able to-handle 
less than 28 percent of its export-import 
tonnage in its own ships. Here, too, it 
ranked seventh, trailing Germany, Japan, 
Italy, Great Britain, Norway and France. 

We fell behind because we failed—just as 
we are failing today—to build modern, com- 
petitive ships for peacetime trade. 

With all due consideration for the rights 
of our neighbors in the world of nations, 
it is estimated that the United States should 
carry 50 percent of its own world trade ton- 
nage in ships of its own flag. 

This division would be equitable in view 
of our predominant position both in pro- 
duction and consumption. It would give 
the essential protection of our market routes 
and our material sources. And it would 
maintain the minimum fleet of merchant 
ships essential to our national security. 

The United States, within a single gen- 
eration, has twice suffered the costly expe- 
rience of finding its merchant fleet inade- 
quate for the minimum needs of national 
defense. 

In World War I we poured millions upon 
millions of dollars into the construction of 
what was called a bridge of ships to carry 
men and material to the battlefields. We 
threw up shipyards almost overnight, des- 
perately mobilized manpower and engaged 
in costly training programs. 

When that war was over, we forgot about 
shipbuilding. We tied up our war-built 
hulks—and I might remind you that some 
of them are still tied up to rust and rot 
where we left them. 

The shipbuilding industry fell into a de- 
cline from which it did not recover until 
the so-called pump-priming experiments of 
the New Deal when President Roosevelt 
launched a program to restore our Navy as 
well as its civilian auxiliary. 

It was not until 1936 that Congress adopted 
the statement of policy contained in Public 
Law No. 835, establishing the principle that 
this Nation should have a merchant marine. 

Unfortunately, as we emerge from World 
War II, that policy seems to have been for- 
gotten. 

Once more we poured dollars into the hasty 
construction of shipyards. The report of the 
Surplus Property Administration to Congress 
January 31, 1946, shows a Government invest- 
ment of $1,013,000,000 in construction or ex- 
pansion of shipyards. 

Our Union has been unable to find—and it 
is likely that no one knows—how many mil- 
lions of dollars were spent in the hasty train- 
ing of men to work on the construction of 
the ships so vitally needed to protect our 
Nation. 

It is impossible to estimate how much 
money was wasted—and more important— 
how much time was lost because we lacked 
an adequate fleet of auxiliary vessels and 
because we lacked the trained and skilled 
men to build ships. 

Fortunately, because of the beginnings 
made back in 1936, there existed a corps of 
trained men to give leadership to the new 
workers—there existed experienced manage- 
ment to guide the construction of the new 
yards and the production of the ships—and 
there existed a nucleus of facilities which 
could be expanded to meet the emergency. 

Congress has received, time and again, the 
statements of military men, both Army and 
Navy, that the delay in providing sea trans- 
port for men and material was costly in the 
death toll of our military forces—that it de- 
layed the ultimate victory of our Nation. 
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-Now, gentlemen, we are today precisely 
where we were in 1921, The war is over. A 
vast fleet of war-built vessels is on hand. 
Our world competitors are building up fleets 
of modern vessels to engage in world trade, 
to supplement their naval forces. 

And our shipbuilding is coming to a dead 
halt. 

Are we going to repeat the mistake of World 
War I? e 

Twice we have learned that we cannot de- 
pend upon the transport facilities of any 
possible combination of allies when we are 
thrust into a war. Perhaps we are rich 
enough to ignore the cost of that dependence, 
and I refer to the report that we paid, in 
transport charges for our troops, from five 
to seven times over the $80,000,000 cost of 
the Queen Mary when we hired it during this 
last war. 

We are not rich enough—and we can never 
be rich enough—to afford the loss of life 
which results from delay in providing trans- 
portation in time of emergency. 

It is not my intention to counsel you on 
the gravity of the world situation today. 
(And I understand the President, himself, 
will speak to you on that subject this after- 
noon.) All of us hope that the fears and 
confusions of today can be cleared away so 
that the world can live in peace. 

We should, and must, plan for peace. But 
in planning for peace, we cannot avoid the 
basic questions of national security. 

In this question of planning and prepara- 
tion we come, necessarily, to the question of 
how the planning is to be done and who is 
to do it. 

A passenger liner, a tanker, a freighter—no 
oceangoing vessel is like an automobile which 
can be built and put on display in a show- 
room until a purchaser comes along and buys 
it. Ships can only be built when they are 
needed for specific purposes. 

In the free exercise of the private-enter- 
prise system, it might be that the profitable 
shipping lies in the transportation of banana 
boats. In that case, the private ship oper- 
ators will buy and operate banana boats, 
It might be tankers or it might be bulk-cargo 
carriers. 

We cannot complain that these operators 
seek out and develop the fields of transporta- 
tion in which they can make a profit. 

But those fields are not necessarily the 
fields which will provide the United States 
with a balanced merchant marine fleet adapt- 
able to the Nation’s needs in time of emer- 
gency—or even in terms of the over-all peace- 
time economy of the Nation. 

Obviously, there must be Government 
planning and Government assistance in the 
development and operation of a merchant 
marine. There must be an over-all plan and 
program built upon the basic needs of the 
Nation. 

There must be, if necessary, the authority 
to direct materials, machinery, and steel into 
ship construction, where that construction 
is essential to the Nation’s interest. 

The shipbuilding industry is not a flexible 
industry whose production can be regulated 
by the day-to-day shift in demand. It is a 
ponderous, slow-moving industry which de- 
mands a continuous flow of business in order 
to maintain an orderly level of production.” 

In the past the industry has suffered from 
a feast-or-famine practice that has added ex- 
travagantly to its costs. It is elementary that 
the overhead costs of an idle shipyard carry 
on and must, some place, be added to the cost 
of ships when ships are built in the yard, 

I submit IUMSWA exhibit C as evidence of 
the peak and valley record of the industry 
through two wars. An orderly, planned pro- 
gram of construction would level out those 
peaks and valleys and would go far to reduce 
the cost of shipbuilding. 

Just as important as maintaining a stable 
industry is the problem of maintaining a core 
of experienced, skilled, and trained shipyard 
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workers. Those peaks and valleys of pro- 
duction also mean peaks and valleys of em- 
ployment in the industry. 

Possibly ycu can afford the luxury of laying 
up a shipyard, of greasing and rustproofing 
its machines and equipment against the day 
of future need. 

You cannot rustproof the skill and know- 
how of the workers. There is no way of 
letting them go joblgss and hungry in the 
intervals between ship construction. As 
they find jobs lacking in shipbuilding, they 
drift away to other industry, they find jobs 
that give them security and continued em- 
ployment. And they refuse to return to a 
trade where they do not know from day to 
Gay whether they will be employed. 

These skills, this know-how we have found 
to be of utmost importance in time of emer- 
gency Wesimply cannot afford to lose these 
men from the industry. 

There is a minimum core of experienced 
men that must be maintained in the ship- 
yards. Our estimate is that this number 
cannot fall below 150,000 if the industry is 
to be maintained on a basis that will meet 
peacetime needs and which will permit its 
expansion in case of emergency. 

This figure is for the private shipbuilding 
and repair yards only and does not include 
another 100,000 men who should be em- 
ployed in navy yards. (Exhibit D.) 

I want to repeat that there are, by the 
latest figures, less than 90,000 men employed 
in the private yards and that the work they 
are Going will be finished before the summer 
ends. 

In the interests of maintaining the neces- 
sary minimum of employment, of keeping in 
operation the necessary number of shipyards 
and of providing a balanced American mer- 
chant marine, there should be started—at 
once—a program of 59 vessels (exhibit D). 

In preparing our recommendation, we have 
taken into special consideration the need 
for large, fast, luxury passenger liners—a 
category in which this Nation trails almost 
every maritime nation of the world. 

We do not have, under the American flag, 
a single ship which can give peacetime com- 
petition to the Queen Mary, the Queen Eliz- 
abeth, or a dozen other foreign ships. And, 
of course, we do not have a single American 
chip which, in case of emergency, could be 
converted into a troop carrier as effective as 
the Queen Mary. 

Our minimum recommendation is for the 
construction of 26 C-3 type vessels, the 
‘round-the-world type cargo-passenger com- 
bination ship; 6 C-3 improved type; 11 pas- 
senger boats to range up to the superliner 
classification; 1 superliner; 7 passenger-cargo 
boats; 2 coastal ships; 2 Alaskan trade ships; 
2 sea trains and 2 of what we once called 
mystery ships. I think there is no great 
need of mystery any longer. These two 
would be special oceangoing ore carriers to 
transport vital ore stock piles. 

We recognize that a program of this mag- 
nitude cannot be left to the investment of 
private capital. Obviously, it will require 
Government assistance, as well as Govern- 
ment planning. 

IUMSWA does not propose to argue what an 
appropriate subsidy should be for the con- 
struction and operation of an adequate mer- 
chant marine. We estimate the subsidy cost 
for a balanced fleet to be less than $50,000,- 
000 before the recapture that would apply 
against profits made in operation of the 
ships. 

We point out that this figure is modest in 
comparison to the §$134,000,000 that was 
spent on Federal road building in 1942 and 
even to the $30,000,000 Federal subsidy for 
potatoes in 1946. (Exhibit E). 

We need these new ships and we need them 
now to balance our merchant fleet—to keep 
it abreast of the world develapment. 

And we need a planned and continuing 
program of replacement to keep our fleet 
alive, modern, competitive, and profitable, 


as well as to maintain a continuing ship- 
building industry. 

The normal replacement program for 
American ships, as shown in our exhibit F 
for typical years, would serve this purpose. 

The program we advocate would enable the 
United States to take its proper place of 
leadership in the development of world 
trade; its proper place of leadership in the 
striving of mankind for peace and abund- 
ance. It would give us security against 
world emergency—a security which, in itself, 
tends to prevent occurrence of the emer- 
gency. 





Mississippi Legislature Memorializes Con- 
gress on Development of Pat Herrison 
Waterway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
a concurrent resolution unanimously 
passed by both houses of the Mississippi 
Legislature memorializing the Congress 
on the development of the Pat Harrison 
waterway, a project which I am spon- 
soring here, and urging action thereon. 

The resolution is as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 4 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Federal Congress of the need for the devel- 
opment of the Pat Harrison waterway, and 
urging action thereon 
Whereas in 1825 the Legislature of the 

State of Mississippi memorialized Congress 

on the subject of the development of the 

Pascagoula River and its tributaries for nav- 

igation; and 
Whereas the need for this development, 

that has existed for more than a century, is 
more acute today than ever before; and 
Whereas the economic and social welfare of 
southeast Mississippi would be greatly pro- 
moted by the canalization of the Pascagoula, 

Leaf, and Chickasawhay Rivers and Tallahala 

Creek; and 
Whereas the military importance of this 

waterway is recognized by competent author- 

ities; and 

Whereas the people of the several counties 
drained by these streams seek the establish- 
ment of 9-foot barge channels serving the 
cities of Hattiesburg, Laurel, Meridian, and 
points between these communities and the 

Gulf: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring therein), That the 

importance of this public work to industry, 

agriculture, and distributive business of Mis- 
sissippi be once more called to the attention 
of the President of the United States, and 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and action urged thereon; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these concurrent 
resolutions be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 

Senate, Speaker of the House of Representa- 

tives, United States district engineer office, 

and to the Mississippi delegation in Congress 
with the request that this project be ad- 
vanced with every means at their command. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 

January 7, 1948. 

D. WILLIAM SIEVERs, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate, January 13, 1948, 
Sam E. LUMPKIN, 
President of the Senate. 
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A Program for Better Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of the House, 
the immediate, urgent need for action on 
the subject of old-age pensions. Each 
year since I first came to the House of 
Representatives, a number of us have 
been trying to get favorable considera- 
tion on this subject. Time after time 
we have argued on the floor that this 
Nation is fully able to pay a pension to 
our elder citizens sufficient to provide a 
decent American standard of living. In 
view of our recent history is there one 
among us who will as much as question 
this fact? I say again we are fully able 
to pay such a pension. 

Second. I will say that we are not pay- 
ing such a pension. I ask also if there is 
one Member of this House that will say 
that we are paying such a pension? Iam 
sure there is not. Now, if we are able to 
pay such a pension, and if we are not pay- 
ing it, why, may I ask, are we not doing 
it? Has it not been brought before the 
House time after time during every ses- 
sion, yes, almost during every month of 
every session of the House as long as I 
have been a Member? Notwithstanding 
these admitted facts, we have gone along, 
financed a war that cost in the hundreds 
of billions, paid out for relief and support 
of our neighbor countries to the tune of 
multiplied tens of billions, and today we 
find ourselves paying a far more inade- 
quate pension than we were back before 
the war started. I say this, because even 
though there have been slight token in- 
creases, the cost of living has been so 
great that the pensions of today are less 
adequate to meet the needs of our de- 
serving citizens than they were back be- 
fore the war. Mr. Speaker, we should do 
something about this question during this 
session. 

WE DO HAVE A PROGRAM IN THIS HOUSE 


More than 120 of us have signed a 
friendly declaration to the Committee 
on Ways and Means setting forth what 
we consider the plain and reasonable 
facts in this matter. Then we ask the 
committee to let us have a bill to pro- 
vide a clean Federal old-age pension of 
at least $60 per month to take the place 
of old-age assistance under the Social 
Security Act. We realize that there 
will not be opportunity to undertake a 
complete overhaul of the social-security 
program. We can, however, substitute 
a reasonable old-age pension for old- 
age assistance and let the remainder 
of the social-security program wait 
until there is an opportunity to go into 
it thoroughly. The need for the bet- 
ter old-age pension is too great, Mr. 
Speaker, for this matter to go over. It is 
a crime against our fair history to permit 
our deserving elders to famish for food, 
live in squalor, and die from diseases that 
come from malnutrition or are other- 
wise preventable, while we boast of our 
great wealth and crv our tears over the 
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unfortunates of other lands. Do not mis- 
understand me, Mr. Speaker, I am not 
decrying our interests in being a good 
neighbor to other peoples throughout the 
world. But I am decrying our inaction 
in this matter of providing a decent pen- 
sion for our own worthy American elders. 
There are two things I wish to ask specifi- 
cally: 

First. I trust that every Member who 
has not joined us in this united, friendly, 
and reasonable campaign for a better 
pension will do so now. See either Rep- 
resentative Lanpis who carries our 
friendly request for the majority or 
Representative Morris for the minority. 
We each and everyone can do at least 
this much for those who have given us, 
should I not say their all, and our all? 

Second. I trust the honorable Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will give full 
and fair consideration to this important 
matter at their earliest convenience. 





I Am a Texan! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Robert C. Ruark, in the Houston Press 
of March 8, 1948: 


I AM A TEXAN 


(By Robert C. Ruark, in the Houston Press, 
March 8, 1948) 

Today I am a Texan, podner. I’m a roper 
and a fighter and a wild-horse rider, and a 
1ight fair windmill hand. I got cattle in 
the bank and oil in the ground, and my hat 
is wider and whiter than any little old hat 
you ever did see. 

Yes, sir, amigo, we got the biggest old State 
and the prettiest little girls and the brightest 
old sun and the wettest old rain you ever 
saw; even our Lone Star Monument is taller 
than the one in Washington, if you count the 
base. It’s got to be taller than the one in 
Washington because, after all, the Union 
joined us. We didn’t need the Union—never 
did, 

The State of Texas is bounded by the 
United States—an insignificant colony we 
saved from defeat in the last war. We 
could have won it sooner if we hadn’t a-been 
all dragged down with the other 47 States. 

What with Oveta running the Wacs and 
Nimitz running the Navy and the whole Air 
Force working out of our State, it’s a won- 
der we didn’t sue for a separate peace. Why, 
we got Jesse Jones and Amon Carter and 
George Kelley and Sammy Baugh and Pappy 
O’Daniel and H. R. Cullen and Glenn Mc- 
Carthy and the big King ranch. 

We got the Gulf of Mexico and Rio Grande 
and the ship channel all the way up from 
Galveston, and Ann Sheridan. We got the 
oil and the ships and the grass and the meat 
and the grapefruits and the watermelons and 
the wheat and the cotton. Boy, what we 
ain't got we don’t need. 

We still got the Texas navy, just in case 
we ever want it handy, and we got the Texas 
Rangers. We got spurs that jingle jangle 
jingle and we weer pick-toed boots and five- 
gallon hats with our store clothes; every- 
2ody’s rich in Texas. Shoot the other three 
million. : 
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It won’t take any talent to get rich in 
Texas, podner. You just bore a little old 
hole in the ground and the oil spurts up, and 
then all you have to do is go buy a diamond 
ring and a pair of hand-tooled boots and six 
or eight Cadillacs and then wait for some 
more oil to come shooting up out of the hole. 

Or else you ketch an old cow-brute and 
throw her down and carve your initials on 
her flank, and bymeby you got a herd and 
everybody knows about the price of rump 
roast. Git along, little dogie, and come home 
to papa with a million dollars tied to your 
tail. 

We got the tenderest steaks and the big- 
gest shrimp and the hottest barbecue and 
the most fiery peppers and the most indi- 
gestible chili. We wash our feet in Bourbon 
whisky and we slick down our hair with 
vintage bear grease. 

We can holler louder than a love-struck 
coyote with a full moon working on his vocal 
chords, and we're always about half ready 
to play, for money, marbles, or nuggets. 
Shoot the next four million. 

Texas women grow taller and stand 
straighter and their lips are redder and their 
eyes are brighter than any other women’s 
in the world. Their hair piles higher and 
their legs sprout slimmer and their sweaters 
look trimmer. Also there seems to be a lot 
more of them. 

Well, the music is louder and the streets 
are wider and the sunsets are prettier and 
the moon is bigger and the race horses run 
faster. The bird dogs are smarter and the 
fish bite better. 

Our clover is knee-high to a tall steer, 
the alfalfa is collar-bone high to a tall 
giraffe, and the crap games are high as the 
sky. Even our sky is higher than other 
people’s sky. It’s just Texas. 

Yes, sir, podner. We got the finest old 
boys with the truest old hearts and the open- 
est old hands of any State in the Union, 
and I ain’t just whistlin’ Dixie. Yes, sir. 

Three days in this town and I got a 
bow in my legs, adventure in my soul and 
Texas in my blood. Slap the silver-mounted, 
hand-tooled, gold-embossed saddle on the 
pinto, Slim, and ring up the horizon. Old 
Buck is a-aimin’ to canter off into the 
sunset. I mean he's flat ready to ride. 





Oleomargarine Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


; HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
the Agriculture Committee has met in 
executive session and adopted a motion 
to appoint a subcommittee of five to study 
oleomargarine taxes and report to the full 
committee by December 31, 1948. It is 
difficult for me to understand what addi- 
tional research and investigation is re- 
quired in order to understand this mat- 
ter. The answer to this problem can be 
obtained from any housewife in the 
United States, namely, that a perfectly 
respectable commodity should not be 
taxed directly by the Federal Government. 
I trust that not 1 cent of the taxpayers’ 
money will be used by this subcommittee 
to carry on this study. If the committee 
really wishes tc perform a public service, 
it will carry on the investigation as to 
the reason why butter prices have risen 
7 and 8 cents per pound recently and why 
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for the past several years it has sold at 
such a high price that the ordinary per- 
son could not buy it—only a small part 
of said cost in my opinion having gone 
to the American farmer. 





Mississippi Legislature Opposes the 
President’s Civil Rights Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES *‘ 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a concurrent resolution unani- 
mously passed by both houses of the 
Mississippi Legislature on the question 
of President Truman’s civil-rights pro- 
gram. The resolution is as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 
A concurrent resolution endorsing and 
commending the action taken by the Mis- 
sissippi State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee on March 1, 1948, in the creation of 

a people’s committee and a campaign com- 

mittee to open headquarters, solicit con- 

tributions, disseminate information vital 
to the electorate of Mississippi, to insure 
the election of delegates to the Philadel- 
phia National Democratic Convention in 

1948, who will uphold States’ rights, as 

guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, 

with a view to the election of such Presi- 
dential electors this year as will vote in the 
electoral college only for candidates for 

President and Vice President who stand 

unalterably for States’ rights as opposed to 

the so-called civil rights recommended by 

President Truman 

Whereas it is the sense and conviction of 
this, the legislative branch of government of 
the State of Mississippi that our Federal 
Government is one of permissive powers, 
with residual powers remaining in the re- 
spective individual States of which it is 
comprised, as guaranteed by articles IX and 
X of the Federal Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Whereas these fundamental principles 
guarantee forever to the individual States, 
rights of local self-government thus retained 
until changed by amendment of this, the 
greatest constitutional instrument ever de- 
vised by the mind of man for his govern- 
ment, in accordance with orderly processes 
by the people in the manner therein pro- 
vided and not by Presidential order or manit- 
festo; and 

Whereas it is the sense and conviction of 
this, the legislative branch of government 
of the State of Mississippi that the actions 
taken on March 1, 1948, by the Mississippi 
State Democratic Executive Committee are 
praiseworthy, commendable, and worthy of 
our wholehearted support and endorsement: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Mis- 
sissippi (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That the Mississippi State 
Democratic Executive Committee be and it 
is hereby commended and wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed in its acticn taken on March 1, 1948, 
in the creation of a people’s committee and 
campaign committee, to open headquarters, 
solicit and receive contributions, disseminate 
information vital to the electorate of Missis- 
sippi, to insure the election of delegates to the 
Philadelphia National Democratic Conven- 
tion in 1948 who will uphold States’ rights, as 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, with 
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a view to the election of such Presidential 
. electors this year as will vote in the electoral 
college only for candidates for President and 
Vice President who stand unalterably for 
States’ righis as opposed to the so-called 
civil rights, recommended by President 
Truman; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this concurrent 
resolution be sent, by the secretary of the 
senate, to each member of the Mississippi 
delegation in Congress. 
Adopted by the senate, March 2, 1948. 
Sam E. LUMPKIN, 
President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house of representatives, 
March 3, 1948. 
WattTer SILLERS, 
Speaker of the House of Represenatives. 


TE se 


Public Service Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have recently had brought to our atten- 
tion the inequities that prevail relating 
to public service broadcasting programs; 
and I am bringing to the attention of 
the Congress some comments which have 
been released by the Federated Press and, 
also, some comments which were ex- 
pressed into the radio division of Variety, 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948. 

The procedure that embraces the re- 
cently adopted program Opinion-Aire, 
has all the appearance of a rigged pro- 
gram and, as such, certainly does not 
comply with the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, to wit: 
“Public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity.” It does occur to me that a pro- 
gram of this character should be operated 
as a strict public service program. If the 
allegations set forth in the releases 
attached herewith are correct, then, in 
my opinion, it is incumbent upon the 
Federa! Communications Commission to 
see that the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem corrects its program. It certainly 
is indicated that affiliated stations would 
be vitally interested in the correction or 
elimination of a rigged or pointed public 
service program. 

{From Federated Press, Washington, D. C. of 
March 3, 1948] 
SHISHKIN CRITICIZES MUTUAL PUBLIC OPINION 
PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON.—A plan of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System to put on a new sus- 
taining “opinion-aire” show run by one R. L. 
Rayhawk has brought a swift message of pro- 
test from A. F. of L. economist Boris Shish- 
kin, it has been learned here, 

Mutual has not publicly announced its 
projected opinion program, but a report to 
that effect did not sit right with union offi- 
cials here who know Rayhawk, and Shishkin 
wrote Mutual what he thought of the idea— 
that it is no good. 

In the fall of 1946 Mutual arranged to have 
this same Rayhawk take a few minutes after 
the regular American Forum of the Air 
broadcast to give the public results of a tele- 
phone poll taken during the debate. Lis- 
teners in a different city each week were 


asked to phone a certain number and give 
their opinions on the topic under discussion. 

On November 26, Rayhawk (billed as a 
public opinion analyst) gave a highly biased 
introduction to the topic, Are Closed Shop 
Agreements Desirable? He then reported 
that Pittsburgh listeners were voting 5 to 1 
against the closed shop, on his supposedly 
impartial survey of public opinion. 

The so-called opinion-aire stated with the 
assumption that telephones were fairly di- 
vided among the homes of Pittsburgh resi- 
dents, workers, middle class and uppercrust 
alike. Second, Rayhawk based his percent- 
ages on opinions expressed before the pro- 
gram was over and both sides had been heard, 

Finally, his so-called analysis did not tell 
how many people had voted, but gave per- 
centages only. Perhaps only 50 personal 
friends of the participants in the discussion 
telephoned their votes to the station. 

Not only were Rayhawk’s statistical meth- 
ods so dishonest, but his presentation of the 
subject was slanted so far in an antilabor 
direction that Theodore Granik, chairman 
of the forum program, protested to the net- 
work. Rayhawk was dropped after four pro- 
grams. 

After 15 months, Mutual apparently hoped 
that the smell had died away, but Shishkin 
has remembered it. 


[From Variety of March 17, 1948] 


SOLON-SHUNNED MB: “OPINION-AIRE,” 
SLIGHTLY BATTERED, FINALLY DEBUTS 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—After several false 
starts, Mutual’s new forum-type sustainer 
“Opinion-Aire” will make its official debut 
on the Mutual ether tomorrow (Wednesday) 
night at 10 p. m., but question among web- 
men here is whether it’s worth the migraine 
it has caused them. Show was due to preem 
March 3 to replace Ted Granik’s 20-year-old 
American Forum of the Air, but ran into 
trouble almost at once. 

Format of the show, pretested by Mutual 
over @ year ago, has drawn refusals from a 
score of Capitol Hill solons and other biggies 
approached to appear on it, and even more 
serious charges by C. I. O. and A. F. of L. offi- 
cials that the telephone listeners’ poll tacked 
to the end of the program is unscientific and 
capable of being rigged. 

First protests came in November 1946, 
when Dr. R. L. Rayhawk, public opinion 
analyst of Sullivan & Rayhawk, tagged a 
telephone poll of the end of an American 
Forum show discussing the pros and cons 
of the closed shop. He promptly put his 
foot in it with the labor men by editorial- 
izing his findings as follows: “Pittsburghers 
have just successfully overcome appalling 
difficulties that would have discouraged a 
less courageous city during a recent electrical 
power strike by an independent union which 
was seeking among other things a closed 
shop.” (Pittsburghers had just voted five- 
to-one on Rayhawk's telephone poll against 
the closed shop.) 

Boris Shishkin, A. F. of L. economist, who 
had appeared on the November 1946 Forum 
show, formally protested airing of Opinion- 
Aire with the Rayhawk poll to Mutual last 
week. Shishkin’s letter claimed Rayhawk as- 
sumed telephones were evenly divided among 
workers, residents, middle and upper classes; 
his poll did not tell how many people voted 
but gave percentages only; it was based on 
opinions expressed before the program was 
over and both sides had been heard. Twenty- 
five telephone calls from personal friends of 
an Opinion-Aire participant could throw the 
poll off, it was claimed. C. I O. assistant 
publicity chief, Henry Fleisher, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Jim Carey voiced oral protests 
on the format of the show. 


RAYHAWK ON PAN 


Tomorrow night’s program is the more 
surprising therefore since it will pit C.I.O. at- 
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torney, Prank Donner, against Ray Smeth- 
urst, general counsel of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, in a discussion of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. As a condition of appear- 
ing, however, both sides are reported to have 
asked for and apparently are due to get from 
Mutual a list of the cities Rayhawk intends 
to poll. And both protagonists probably in- 
tend to get their backers to phones in those 
towns, a fact which won’t sit well with the 
already vocal critics of the poll technique. 
These critics say the Rayhawk method is 
QO. K. in a popularity or talent contest, but 
is no Way to accurately represent cross-sec- 
tion of public opinion. 

Mutual’s headaches began in earnest when 
it fixed on a discussion of the pros and cons 
of the Third Party for the show's abortive 
March 3 preem. Some 20 personages, in- 
cluding neophyte Senator Charles Stennis, 
Democrat, Mississippi, former Minneapolis 
Mayor Hubert Humphreys, Leon Henderson, 
Paul Porter, and several other VIP's, stiff- 
armed invites to mix with Senator Glenn 
Taylor, Democrat, Idaho, Henry Wallace’s 
Vice Presid-ntial candidate. And Taylor 
only agreed to appear, it was reported, if he 
could pick the towns to be polled by Ray- 
hawk. After 2 weeks of frantic phoning, 
Mutual Producer Hollis Seavey dropped the 
third-party issue as a forum topic. 

Another obvious reason for the reluctance 
of public men to appear on Opinion-Aire 
is the courtroom technique in which speak- 
ers have their own opposing attorneys, and 
must submit to rigorous cross-examination 
with no holds barred. The poll is the final 
straw which keeps the solons off in droves. 

However, Mutual is reported considering 
slapping a suit against a New York tele outfit 
which reputedly has lifted much of the Opin- 
ion-Aire format whole cloth for video. Ap- 
parently, the net feels the show “may not be 
good but it’s my own.” 
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Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most common subjects that 
comes to my desk through the mail is the 
all-important one of communism. 

The people back home cannot under- 
stand why we spend billions of dollars 
to stop communism in Europe and ap- 
parently take no official action to stop 
it in the United States. 

These good people back home cannot 
understand why Congress should be pro- 
hibited by Executive order from getting a 
copy of all loyalty proceedings. 

Recently Mr. Phil Zimmerman of 
Topeka, Kans., a loyal patriotic citizen 
sent me the following: 

“America is invaded! Enemy agents 
blasting at the foundations of our Republic, 
feel safe and secure while the Marshall 
opinion in the Aaron Burr case is permitted 
to stand. There must be an answer! 

The United States Constitution must not 
protect its destroyers!” 

Put E. ZIMMERMAN, 

ToPEeKA, KANS. 





— 
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The Overton Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 

THE OVERTON CANAL 


In going to Washington to appear before a 
congressional group in the interest of Red 
River Valley waterway improvements, par- 
ticularly the Overton lateral canal, a party 
of representative businessmen of the Shreve- 
port area is contributing time and effort to a 
program of far-reaching importance to this 
section. 

The members of the delegation are espe- 
cially seeking funds for the canal, a mam- 
moth project already authorized by the 
National Government but so far without any 
funds for planning or initial construction. 
Some time ago $50,000 for planning activities 
was approved but congressional action mak- 
ing it effective was denied. With this con- 
dition facing the canal program, the water- 
way enthusiasts who went to the National 
Capital in response to exhortation by leaders 
in the Red River Valley program are present- 
ing facts to the congressional group conduct- 
ing a hearing and to others who might be of 
assistance in getting the project started 
without much longer delay. 

These citizens are making an excellent con- 
tribution for the benefit of the people in the 
valley, for the Overton lateral canal is a proj- 
ect which bears promise of inestimable value 
to our community and area through in- 
creased commerce, expanded industry, and 
other activities stimulated by this mammoth 
waterway development. 








The Labor-Management Relations Act: 
The First 200 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
REcorD an address on the subject The 
Labor Management Relations Act: The 
First 200 Days, by Mr. Paul M. Herzog, 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. This address was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Herzog before the Indus- 
trial Relations Conference of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States at 
Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1948. I feel that 
it is well worthy of the consideration of 
the Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT—THE 
FIRST 200 DAYS 

Almost 7 months have passed since the 
Labor Management Relations Act became the 
law of the land. At the end of the first half- 
year, the members of the National Labor 
Relations Board were asked how effectively 
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they thought title I of the new statute was 
working in practice. There was only one 
honest answer possible: It is too early to 
tell. That is the answer that the Board gave. 

This may seem strange, because we are 
supposed to be experts on the subject. But 
the paradox is more apparent than real. The 
more a man knows, or is supposed to know 
about anything, and the greater his respon- 
sibility, the less ready he should be to express 
an off-hand opinion about it. Experts, even 
if they be only alleged experts, are too well 
aware of the difficulty of the questions that 
face them to be ready to furnish definitive 
answers until they have had ample ex- 
perience. The Board members’ experience to 
date has not been ample enough to justify 
our expressing value judgments or recom- 
mending amendments. These still are 
pioneering days. 

To be sure we have pushed back the 
frontier already. But as I describe the foot- 
hills that the Board has so far traversed, re- 
member—as the Board must every day—that 
the mountains lie ahead. With your coopera- 
tion and that of labor, we wil cross them 
rapidly, and I hope successfully, in the days 
to come. For we are pledged to give the act 
the most effective administration possible. 
That pledge will be kept. 

It is my purpose today to speak, not of 
the law and of its possible merits or demerits, 
but of what the Board has been doing under 
that law since August 22, 1947. You realize, I 
am sure, that the most dramatic activities of 
the agency to date have been those of the 
general counsel, the independent officer 
created by Congress to supervise activities in 
the regional offices and to investigate and 
prosecute charges of unfair labor practice. 
He and his agents initiate action; the Board 
only acts at the end of the assembly line. So 
far, therefore, few election cases and no 
unfair labor practice cases brought solely un- 
der the new law have reached the stage 
where the Board members can grapple with 
the principal problems that it presents. 

The fact remains, however, that the Board 
members, as well as the general counsel, have 
been applying the provisions of the new act 
for the past 200 days. And although many 
questions still arise thut require no differ- 
ent answers than would have been given 
under the original Wagner Act, the issues 
that have called for our most careful con- 
sideration have been those that are colored 
by the impact of the amended statute. 

The first task was to lay the groundwork 
for its efficient administration. New pro- 
cedural rules had to be promulgated. The 
internal structure of the agency required 
complete overhauling, in order to comply 
with the congressional mandate that its in- 
vestigating and judicial functions be segre- 
gated. Plans had to be laid for the expan- 
sion and reallocation of the staff. Most of 
this was done between June and August 1947, 
so that the regional offices could be ready, 
as they were, to receive cases filed under the 
new law on the very day that it became 
effective. 

By special agreement with the general 
counsel, and in order to comply with the 
spirit of the statute as well as its letter, the 
Board members delegated to him certain 
powers over field personnel, representation 
cases, and applications for discretionary in- 
junctions which they might possibly have 
retained for themselves. This arrangement 
has worked well so far and has made for a 
common-sense allocation of responsibility. 
The delegation has been upheld in the only 
court test to date. A Federal Judge recently 
sustained the Board members’ view that the 
power to seek discretionary injunctions un- 
der section 10 (Jj), while vested by statute in 
the Board itself, is properly delegable to the 
general counsel. 

During these early months, much of the 
Board’s cnergy has been devoted to inter- 
preting and applying sections 9 (f) and (h) 
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of the new law. These sections require labor 
organizations to file financial statements and 
non-Communist affidavits as a condition of 
invoking the jurisdiction of the Board. By 
March 1, 140 international and 4,300 local 
unions—AFL, CIO, and independent—had 
filed the necessary affidavits. Although it is 
true that the constitutionality of the weapon 
selected by Congress is now at issue in the 
courts, no one who reads of the recent con- 
sequences of Communist infiltration into Eu- 
ropean trade unions can question the critti- 
cal importance of the target at which Con- 
gress aimed that weapon. In a series of deci- 
sions applying section 9 (h), the Board has 
been implementing the congression.l pur- 
pose of eradicating whatever Communist in- 
fluences may be present in a few segments 
of the American labor movement. 

We began early in October with a decision 
that the statute did not require that non- 
Communist affidavits be filed by the officers 
of the parent federations, the AFL and CIO, 
in order to permit the Board to proceed with 
cases brought by those of their international 
and local affiliates whose officers had filed. 
The practical effect of this decision was to 
encourage local and international officers to 
comply with section 9 (h) and utilize the 
facilities of the Board, and also to throw the 
spotlight of publicity on those who were un- 
willing or unable to do so. 

This ruling was quickly followed by others, 
holding that the Board would not continue 
the investigation af any representation case, 
although filed before the effective date of the 
new act, if the petitioning union had not 
complied with section 9 (f) and (h); that 
we would not place a noncomplying inter- 
venor on a ballot; and, in a case that gave 
us pause, that we would not put the name 
of a noncomplying union on the ballot even 
in a case initiated by an employer's petition. 
A month ago, however, the Board dealt 
otherwise with a petition for decertification, 
filed by employees who desired an opportu- 
nity to unseat an incumbent noncomplying 
union. We held that the name of that union 
could, indeed must, be placed on the bal- 
lot, lest their own noncompliance immunize 
labor organizations against decertification. 

In unfair labor practice cases the Board's 
policy has been somewhat different. The 
Taft-Hartley Act bars the issuance of new 
complaints pursuant to charges filed by non- 
complying unions, but it does not bar the 
Board from continuing to process their cases 
in which complaint issued before August 22, 
1947. The Board has continued to decide 
many such cases on the merits, and to issue 
appropriate remedial orders exactly as 
though the charging unions were in com- 
pliance—with one exception. As a matter 
of policy, we have declined to order em- 
ployers to bargain in the future with any 
union that continues out of compliance. 
But once union officers have filed the required 
affidavits, it is not the Board’s function to 
inquire into their truthfulness; Congress has 
assigned that duty to the Department of 
Justice and the courts. 

With basic administrative and compliance 
questions out of the way, the Board mem- 
bers were able, during the second hundred 
days, to concentrate on many substantive 
questions arising under the new statute. 
Clearly, the full meaning and practical effect 
of the most controversial sections of the 
act—those involving unfair labor practices by 
unions—will not be revealed until many 
cases brought by the general counsel under 
section 8 (b) have passed through the 
Board’s hands and those of the courts. Four 
hundred and twenty such cases have been 
filed to date. Meanwhile, however, the 
Board has had ample opportunity to apply 


or construe other provisions of the act. 
Sometimes we were able to pass upon them 
squarely in representation cases filed since 
August. In afew situations it became either 


necessary or Cesirable to apply provisions of 
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the new law to unfair labor practice cases 
that arose and were tried under the old. 

Let me mention a few examples: We have 
held that attorneys employed by an insur- 
ance company and time-study men are both 
“professional employees,” entitled to bar- 
gaining rights in a wholly separate unit. We 
have declined to proceed further with any 
representation cases or general cease-and- 
desist orders involving foremen, but have 
held that the Board may still remedy dis- 
crimination that was direct against individ- 
ual supervisors before the effective date of the 
act. We have held, by majority vote, that 
factory inspectors are neither supervisors 
nor professional employees, and may in some 
situations be placed in a rank-and-file unit. 
We have found that watchmen who lack all 
disciplinary powers are nevertheless plant 
guards within the meaning of the act, and 
therefore not eligible to be represented by 
an affiliated union. We have held certain 
news-deliverers to be independent contrac- 
tors, and hence, pursuant to section 2 (3), 
not employees within the meaning of the 
amended act. 

The Board has not yet discovered the pre- 
cise extent to which it is now precluded by 
section 8 (c)—commonly known as the free- 
speech amendment—from considering as 
evidence of unfair labor practices, whether 
charged against employers or against unions, 
statements that had probative value under 
the original Wagner Act. There is no doubt 
that the law has been modified; by applying 
the new section in several old unfair labor 
practice cases, we have recently found it nec- 
essary to reverse a number of trial examiners’ 
intermediate reports. 

The Board members have just issued two 
opinions intended to implement another new 
provision of the law. Before 1947, when the 
Board found that an employer had dom- 
inated or interfered with a labor organiza- 
tion, we directed him to cease and desist from 
those practices if the union was an AFL or 
CIO affiliate; if the organization was unaffi- 
liated, however, the Board also directed its 
disestablishment. Congress directed that 
this disparity of treatment end. From now 
on the Board will disestablish unions only 
when there is compelling proof of employer 
domination: this remedy will be applied iden- 
tically to affiliated as well as unaffiliated 
unions. If, on the other hand, the record 
only supports a finding of employer assist- 
ance, the Board will merely order that the 
employer cease such assistance in the fu- 
ture—again regardless of whether the labor 
organization is affiliated or unaffiliated. 

We hope to answer several other difficult 
questions during the next few weeks. One 
relates to an employer’s obligation to bar- 
gain collectively concerning a pension and 
retirement plan, a subject similar to that on 
which the general counsel recently issued a 
complaint and sought an injunction in the 
courts. The Board is also preparing to de- 
cide whether section 9 (b) (2) of the amend- 
ed act requires us to conduct an election in 
every case in which a craft union seeks to 
carve a group of skilled employees out of an 
existent industrial union. The issue has 
been sharply presented in the basic steel in- 
Gustry. We must also determine shortly 
whether section 14 (b) of the act was in- 
tended to prohibit the National Board from 
conducting any election to authorize a union- 
shop in States where local law prohibits 
security agreements. 

All of these questions are intensely inter- 
esting; no one of them is easy. I regret that 
the limitations imposed upon a quasi judicial 
officer bar me from discussing them further 
or even hinting at what the Board is likely 
to do. Many of our fellow citizens will dis- 
agree with the decisions made in these situa- 
tions; the Board members, conscious of their 
own fallibility, expect nothing else. We can 
only hope that, while we are unlikely to be 
entirely right in any of these cases, we will 
be found more than half right in all of 
them. 


Although the Board must often concen- 
trate on issues of this magnitude, the grow- 
ing case-load requires that our attention 
constantly be diverted to the less stimulat- 
ing, but equally important, task of turning 
out a steady flow of decisions in relatively 
routine matters. We have not yet solved 
this quantitative problem, or eliminated the 
aggravating delays that are its by-product. 
About 4,000 cases were pending when we 
closed the books on the Wagner Act in Au- 
gust; 60 percent of these are now out of the 
way. Since then, however, 12,500 new cases 
have poured into the regional offices. The 
February intake of 4,500 cases established a 
new 12-year record. Many of these will soon 
inundate the Board in Washington. 

Fortunately for the five Board members, 
although not for the 19 regional offices that 
must process them, over three-quarters of 
the incoming cases involve requests for elec- 
tion to authorize the union shop; most of 
these are conducted by consent and require 
no action in Washington.’ But a substan- 
tial number of the remaining cases, charges 
of unfair labor practice and petitions for 
elections to select or reject bargaining rep- 
resentatives, will ultimately require decisions 
by the Board itself2 We are struggling to 
evolve techniques to expedite the process of 
decision, because we know that justice de- 
layed is justice denied, especially in the 
volatile field of labor relations. 

There are some hopeful signs. Since Jan- 
uary we have been handling routine cases 
through panels composed of three Board 
members, thanks to a helpful provision in 
the statute. There is every assurance that 
Congress will appropriate sufficient funds to 
permit us to enlarge the staff. We are also 
greatly encouraged by the recent agreement 
between the AFL building trade-unions and 
the national contractors’ associations. This 
agreement, stimulated by the act and en- 
couraged by the Board and the general 
counsel, seems likely to provide voluntary 
techniques for the peaceful solution of juris- 
dictional disputes in the building-construc- 
tion industry, without requiring Board in- 
tervention except in the most unusual situa- 
tions. 

Despite these encouraging developments, 
there is still a limit to what five men can 
do, because they are precluded, by conscience 
as well as by statute, from delegating their 
judicial functions beyond a certain point. 
Short cuts are desirable; so is careful Board 
consideration of the contentions of the par- 
ties to every case. The need for both creates 
the dilemma that faces us. Unfortunately 
we must share that dilemma with American 
employers and labor organizations, for they 
are the victims of the Board’s delays. We will 
welcome any solution, whatever the source; 
candor requires me to say that we have not 
yet found a satisfactory one ourselves. 





1 About 3,500 such petitions were filed in 
February alone. The Board has estimated 
that 30,000 may be expected in the coming 
fiscal year, but that they will drop off there- 
after. In 979 of the 993 union-shop elections 
held during January, a majority voted to 
authorize a union shop. Participation has 
been uniformly high, averaging 88 percent of 
those eligible. 

* During the first 6 months, approximately 
2,800 petitions for representation elections 
were filed. Nine percent of these were em- 
ployer petitions; another 9 percent were 
petitions by employees to decertify incum- 
bent unions. ; 

Almost 2,000 charges of unfair labor prac- 
tice have been filed since August 22, 1947— 
1,550 of these, constituting 1,120 actual cases, 
were brought against employers. Of the 420 
cases filed against unions, one-third in- 
cluded charges that secondary boycotts were 
being committed. So far the general coun- 
sel has issued complaints in 42 instances, 18 
against employers, and 24 agdinst unions, 
Thirteen injunctions have been sought in the 
courts, 
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The difficulty results largely from the fact 
that industry and labor find it necessary to 
bring so many of their problems to the 
Board’s attention. The day will come, I hope, 
when that trend will be reversed, and they 
will deal so rationally and so habitually with 
one another that neither will feel impelled 
to call upon Government except in rare and 
grave situations. I have no illusions that 
this will occur tomorrow, but it is a goal 
toward which all of us, the Board included, 
should constantly turn our-eyes. Law is nec- 
essary not only to control some habits among 
men, but also to engender others. At one 
point in the history of American industrial 
relations, Congress thought it desirable to 
control or engender habits of one sort; at 
another point, it has directed its primary at- 
tention to the restriction or stimulation of 
quite different ones. 

Whatever the momentary objective, it is 
our duty—yours and mine, and that of the 
representatives of labor—to adjust our habits 
to the existing decision of the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people. That was your 
obligation under the Wagner Act; it has be- 
come labor’s duty, as well as yours, under 
the new statute. To the extent that segments 
of industry may not have fulfilled that obli- 
gation wholeheartedly from 1935 to 1947, in- 
dustry should not be too surprised if seg- 
ments of labor seek to better the instruction 
in 1948. This, too, will pass, and the sooner 
it passes the better. Labor, as a matter of 
self-interest as well as good citizenship, will 
surely want to give the new law a fair trial. 

Industry, having won many of its legisla- 
tive objectives, now has an equally great re- 
sponsibility. You are in a position to ac- 
celerate the pace of organized labor’s adjust- 
ment to the changed conditions, although 
perhaps not its acquiescence in all of them. 
You can seize that opportunity by using the 
new provisions of law with discretion and 
restraint, and by dealing freely and frankly 
with your employees and with their repre- 
sentatives. This means more than listening 
when they bring their problems to you; it 
also means telling them what your own prob- 
lems are. The more men understand other 
men's anxieties and aspirations, the greater 
the prospect of their reaching a wise and 
peaceful solution of their common prob- 
lems. Such understanding is a condition, 
and also a product, of successful collective 
bargaining. The more successful that bar- 
gaining, the less occasion there will be for 
you, or for labor, to invoke the processes of 
the National Labor Relations Board or any 
other agency of Government. That is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, not only 
by industry and labor, but also by the Board. 
Then, and probably only then, will we be 
in a position to give prompt enough answers 
to those questions that are so critical or so 
controversial that the Board must always be 
expected to intercede. 

Under the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, as under the Wagner Act, Congress has 
declared the policy of the United States to 
be the encouragement of collective bargain- 
ing. Some other policies of the original act 
were modified in 1947, because Congress be- 
lieved that certain abuses required correc- 
tion as much as collective bargaining con- 
tinued to need encouragement. It is the 
Board’s duty to implement both purposes 
with equal vigor. We must not only con- 
tinue to foster collective bargaining; we must 
also enforce the new rules under which it is 
to be sought, conducted, and secured. When 
the Board dedicated itself to this task 200 
days ago, my colleagues and I realized, to use 
the language of one of the voyagers on the 
Mayflower, that— 

“The difficulties were many, but not in- 
vincible. For though there were many of 
them likely, yet they were not certain; it 
might be sundry of the things feared might 
never befall; others, by provident care and 
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the use of good means, might in a great meas- 
ure be prevented; and all of them, by forti- 
tude and patience, might either be borne or 
overcome.” 8 





Holifield Denounces Palestine Partition 
Reversal and Introduces Resolution To 
Lift Arms Embargo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
reversal of our position on the partition 
of Palestine as announced by our delegate 
to the United Nations, Warren Austin, 
has shocked people all over the world. 
Not only Zionist and non-Zionist Jewry, 
but millions who fear the effect of the de- 
cision on the United Nations. 

This abrupt reversal of our former po- 
sition, which was in favor of partition, 
betrays our lack of leadership and con- 
sistency in foreign policy. Someone has 
blundered badly, and I believe that his- 
tory will prove that we have abandoned a 
policy toward Palestine which has been 
substantiated after 25 years of negotia- 
tion, by 21 fact-finding commissions, Re- 
publican and Democratic Party policies, 
Presidential proclamations, numerous 
congressional resolutions, and finally by 
United Nations approval through action 
of its General Assembly. 

Why has this reversal occurred? In 
my opinion this change of policy has been 
made on the grounds of international 
political expediency and not as a result 
of ethical or spiritual considerations or 
obligations. Our President, our State 
Department, and our delegate to the 
United Nations apparently acted in con- 
cert on this matter. Explanations are 
due the American people who have sup- 
ported for 25 years the policy of a na- 
tional home for the Jew in Palestine. If 
our policy makers have secret informa- 
tion which caused them to reverse their 
position, secret information which justi- 
fies their position, then this information 
must be publicly revealed or confidence 
in their leadership will not exist. 

Three factors seem evident to most of 
us: 

First. This shift in policy without con- 
sultation with the leaders of Zionism, 
congressional leaders, or the official UN 
Palestine Commission, comes as a climax 
to a series of moves on the Palestine 
problem which has never been matched 
for bungling ineptness in the handling 
of an international problem. Never has 
our foreign policy seemed so incon- 
sistent. 

Second. Our new position seems to give 
us no assurance of an advantage over 
the calculated risks of our former posi- 
tion on partition. 

Third. Our shift in position seems to 
be a plain and unmistakable yielding to 





*William Bradford. History of Plimoth 
Plantation, (Seventeenth Century Manu- 
script, first published by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in 1899.) : 
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the threat of force. Our prestige and 
more important perhaps, the prestige of 
the United Nations, has been terribly 
damaged. 

In regard to the first factor, our sudden 
shift of policy, there seems to be no ap- 
parent justification. The steps which es- 
tablished our former policy are these: 
The long record of mandate violations by 
the British, report of commission after 
commission, most of them in favor of a 
Palestine national home, Presidential 
and congressional support, financial sup- 
port from world Jewry to the struggling 
Zionists who were pioneering in the recla- 
mation of a desert land, and finally our 
action in support of partition in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

And then our slide back down the hill 
we had so laboriously climbed—the hill 
which we had struggled for 25 years to 
climb, only to lose in a 30-minute state- 
ment of reversal by Mr. Austin before 
the Council of International Representa- 
tives. 

Now, as to the second factor cited, the 
change in position gives us no advantage 
over our former position. We are still 
faced with the necessity of participating 
in an international police force to en- 
force trusteeship. In fact, we are faced 
with the opposition of both Jew and 
Arab to trusteeship. If this opposition 
is adamant as seems likely, we may have 
to furnish a larger armed force, as we 
may have to fight both Arab and Jew. 
This point was made very plain by Secre- 
tary Lie in his notes on the report of the 
United Nation’s Special Commission on 
Palestine. We are faced with the same 
urgency in regard to time due to the 
British withdrawal of May 15. We are 
faced with the same potential massacre 
of unarmed Jews by armed Arabs. It be- 
comes more imperative than ever that 
our arms embargo be lifted to give the 
Palestinian Jews the chance for survival 
through self-defense. 

In view of the blundering reversal an- 
nounced, we must be realistic and not 
expect a second reversal to our former 
position, desirable as it would be. The 
best program seems to be a Nation-wide 
demand to lift the arms embargo for im- 
mediate protection and the delegation of 
an international contingent of armed 
forces from the signatory nations to en- 
force immediate peace. I am introduc- 
ing a resolution today which provides for 
lifting the embargo on arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to the Jew- 
ish militia when formed, the Jewish 
agency for Palestine and, or the United 
Nation’s Palestine Commission or its 
designee. We must stop the slaughter 
in Palestine immediately and establish 
civil peace. Once this is accomplished 
we have the right to expect a period of 
time in which the trusteeship will be 
obligated to enforce the status quo as 
to property rights. 

During this period we must renew 
again the fight for our original objec- 
tives. I offer this course in desperation 
because I see no practical chance of a 
second reversal. I condemn with all my 
strength the vacillating and weak pro- 
cedure demonstrated in the reversal of 
our position on the partition of Pales- 
tine. It is the last and culminating 
biunder of a weak and confused leader- 
ship. I shall continue my years of devo- 
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tion and support to the cause of a na- 
tional home for the Jews in Palestine. 

We come to the third factor cited, the 
reasons behind the reversal of the parti- 
tion policy. Mr. Austin enumerated 
them as being the strength of Arab oppo- 
sition, the necessity of an international 
police force to enforce partition, and the 
reluctance of the other powers—except- 
ing Russia—to furnish the implementa- 
tion force. Without analyzing these 
three reasons at this time, we all know 
that the same conditions cited, existed 
on November 29, 1947, when the original 
decision on Palestine partition was made. 
Notwithstanding these conditions, we 
had used our prestige and influence for 
partition. Either we were right then, 
or terribly wrong. If we were right, we 
should have stood by the original posi- 
tion. If we were wrong, the fact be- 
comes self-evident—our State Depart- 
ment and UN delegate made a horrible 
blunder which proves their incompe- 
tency. A demonstration has been made 
of lack of proper liaison between the 
State Department, the UN delegate, and 
the President, which is inexcusable. The 
result has been a loss of confidence in 
our policy makers, at home, and a ter- 
rible blow to the prestige and integrity 
of our foreign policy abroad. The ef- 
fect on the prestige of the United Na- 
tions may be decisive in deciding its life 
or death. For the United Nations to be 
humiliated by backing down from its 
considered majority decision by the use 
or threat of use of force by a few thou- 
sand nomadic Arab tribesmen, is cli- 
matic in its confession of weakness. For 
the United Nations to retreat in the face 
of Arab scorn, is to acknowledge to the 
world that the United Nations is a farce 
and a sham, that its deliberations are 
without point and its decisions mean- 
ingless. This is so appalling in its sig- 
nificance when applied to the future suc- 
cess and function of the United Nations, 
that if it is allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged, we might as well forget the hope 
of collective security as envisaged in the 
Charter. If we have reached this stage 
of hopelessness in the function of an 
international organization for peaceful 
multilateral solution of world problems, 
our people should be informed at once. 
We should then turn immediately to the 
only alternative—military strength and 
power alliances with as many nations as 
possible. We should not depend on a 
functionless and emasculated United 
Nations but revert to the law of the in- 
ternational jungle, and prepare for the 
inevitable death struggle. 

If we have reached this stage of abso- 
lute repudiation of all hopes for the suc- 
cess of the United Nations and universal 
peace through world law, judgment, and 
enforcement, then we must explore the 
only alternative that I have mentioned, 
that is, military strength. 

What does this mean? It means mili- 
tary expenditures in peacetime on a scale 
of which we have never dreamed. It 
means the total regimentation of our 
people and our economy for war. It 
means the loss of personal liberty and 
the loss of the free-enterprise system in 
industry; because industry, civilian pop- 
ulation, and the military class of man- 
power must all be regimented for the 
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future type of atomic warfare. For basic 
self-protection and in the hopes of par- 
tial survival as individuals and as a Na- 
tion, we will be forced to regiment away 
all the liberties we now have and become 
totalitarian ourselves in order to fight 
an antagonistic and totalitarian enemy. 
This is the alternative to a functioning 
United Nations. This is why every move 
should be toward strengthening collec- 
tive security through international 
peaceful cooperation in the United 
Nations. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news- 
paper article and statement: 

[From the New York Times] 


CARDINAL DOUGHERTY CALLS PEACETIME UMT 
MENACE TO HEALTH AND MORALITY OF YOUTH 


PHILADELPHIA, March 18—Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, ranking prelate of the Catholic 
Church in this country, declared today he 
is unalterably opposed to peacetime univer- 
sal military training. 

The spiritual leader of a million Catholics 
in the Philadelphia Archdiocese stated the 
following reasons: 

“First, it is against the traditions of this 
country. 

“Second, where it is in existence is pre- 
cisely where most wars have taken place. 

“Third—said training would remove young 
men, at a critical age, from their home sur- 
roundings and safeguards. 

“Fourth, it would throw them with all 
their inexperience and without adequate 
safeguard, into frightful temptations cal- 
culated to undermine their morality and 
physical health. 

“Fifth, experience shows that even mili- 
tary officers are frequently corrupt and a 
bad example to those under them. 

“Sixth, venereal disease would rise in a 
frightful degree and break down the health 
of future fathers of families. 

“Seventh, the expense of universal mili- 
tary training would involve annually mil- 
lions, if not billions, of dollars to be paid by 
the taxpayers. 

“Eighth, there seems to be no need in this 
country of universal military training, which 
is boosted most by soldiers, particularly 
Army officers, who covet promotion and high- 
er salaries. 

“Finally, the chances are that hereafter 
battles will be fought in the air, rather than 
on foot; and in that case large armies will 
not be needed.” 

Cardinal Dougherty also observed that 
“certain groups are opposed in conscience 
to war and consequently to preparations to 
war; and this is not only true of Quakers but 
also of many mothers of other religious 
beliefs.” 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—STATEMENT 
ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THX FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA, NOVEMBER 18, 1947 
The executive committee of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 

ica reaffirms its opposition to the establish- 

ment by the United States at this time of a 


system of compulsory universal military 
training. 

The constituent communions of the fed- 
eral council, insofar as they have expressed 
their judgment on this issue, are opposed 
to the adoption by Congress of legislation 
providing for compulsory military training. 
Reports that have come to us indicate that 
10 national religious assemblies have taken 
action opposing such training. Certain 
other national religious assemblies have 
discussed the question without a vote being 
taken. To the best of our knowledge no one 
of our constituent communions has sup- 
ported compulsory universal military train- 
ing. The actions here referred to are not 
to be construed as necessarily reflecting a 
unanimous judgment of the communions in 
question. There are differences of opinion 
both within the churches and among our- 
selves. 

It is apparent, however, that despite these 
differences of opinion, and despite our full 
recognition of the need for adequate mili- 
tary defense, any effort to establish now 
a system of compulsory universal military 
training will meet with widespread opposi- 
tion both within our churches and among 
a majority of the members of the federal 
council's executive committee for religious 
and moval reasons and on deep-seated 
grounds of Americanism. 

We are keenly aware of the tensions cur- 
rently existing in the world today. We also 
recognize that military power is exercising 
a strong influence in the shaping of inter- 
national policy. We believe, however, that 
the fear of war can best be allayed and the 
risk of war can best be diminished by ac- 
celerating the economic and social recovery 
of Europe and Asia. 

The European recovery program now be- 
fore Congress offers the United States an un- 
excelled opportunity to strengthen the 
foundations of democracy in the West and 
to improve the economic and social well- 
being of the Western World. We believe that 
substantial and adequate aid to Asia is a 
necessary corollary to aid to Europe. We 
are convinced, therefore, that the European 
recovery program and the implementing of 
a like program for Asia constitute a pricrity 
in American foreign policy. The resources 
and energies of our Nation should not now 
be diverted from this primary task of re- 
construction. 

Moreover, such of our constituent bodies 
as have opposed compulsory universal mili- 
tary training deplore the determination of 
this issue as a gesture of military power in 
the midst of the present tensions in inter- 
national relations. It is believed that to 
depart from traditional American policy by 
inaugurating at this time a system of com- 
puisory universal military training would 
contribute to the further deterioration of 
the present situation. 

There is opposition among the churches 
to the Government assuming responsibility 
for indoctrination and discipline in the mat- 
ter of citizenship since it has been the genius 
of our democracy to rely upon the home, 
the church, and the school for such training. 
There are also grave doubts with regard to 
the moral consequences of taking immature 
youths from their normal relationships in 
family, church, and community and putting 
them into an abnormal community. 

Finally, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in biennial 
session in Seattle, in December 1946, -sup- 
ported the announced purpose of our Gov- 
ernment to work for a comprehensive sys- 
tem of disarmament. * * * Little, if 
any, progress has been achieved in imple- 
menting the provisions of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on principles governing the 
general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. We wish to foster no illusions re- 
garding the early likelihood of accomplish- 
ing the ends embodied in this resolution. 
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We believe, however, that if our Nation were 
now to reverse the military policy to which, 
in peacetime, it has adhered from the days 
of its foundation, in favor of a system of 
compulsory universal military training, the 
effect would be further to jeopardize the pos- 
sibility of regulating and reducing arma- 
ments by international agreement. 


Problems of Former Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
regarding the problems of former serv- 
icemen, by Gael Sullivan, delivered on 
March 18, 1948, and broadcast over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The other day I read two letters of a sort 
familiar to all parents. They were full of the 
rambling news which sons write their fathers 
when they are separated. My oldest son 
wrote that he had won his letter in basket- 
ball. My younger boy said he had won his 
letter in hockey. You parents who are lis- 
tening know that letters like these leave a 
warm glow that is familiar to all of us. Yet 
these letters did not leave me with a warm 
glow. They left me with a chill of fore- 
boding. For these letters arrived on the day 
when the lights of freedom were dimmed 
in Czechoslovakia and the iron curtain was 
moved one more country westward. My boys 
are 15 and 17 years old. I don’t want either 
of them to be a veteran like their father. 
I want them to visit Italy and France as 
students or tourists, not as combat soldiers, 
And I don’t want them to go through some 
other experiences their father has had. I 
don’t want them to live through an era of 
desperate struggle, through an economic de- 
pression at home, while another war festers 
in a sick world economy. 

Those are the things I thought about on 
that day when Communist aggression gob- 
bled up another nation—in this case a na- 
tion still scarred with the wounds left by 
another totalitarian conqueror. I thought 
about the surging tide of events which has 
swept about us since the guns of global war 
were silenced in 1945. I remembered the 
first wonderful days of what we called peace. 
I remembered the flowery speeches about the 
glorious victory we had won—about the 
brave, new world we had created in the fiery 
furnace of war. 

Today the fruits of victory are as ashes. 
For events show us plainly that there is no 
real victory to be won by force of arms alone. 
No one wins in a shooting war. The one 
we Call the victor is actually only the one 
who has escaped defeat. When we win a 
war we win only a chance for survival. The 
real struggle is the struggle that occurs in 
the postwar period. The crucial battle is 
the battle for peace. We have not yet won 
that battle. Nor have we lost it. But we are 
in a period of touch-and-go for the future. 

Tonight I speak to veterans—as a veteran, 
Tonight I speak to parents—as a parent. 
Tonight I speak to all American citizens— 
as an American citizen. I believe we all seek 
the same goals. Peace. Security. A decent 
piace to live. A chance to save a little money, 
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A chance to raise our children decently—not 
just your children or my children—but all 
of the chidlren in this Nation. A chance 
that these children can live lives of peace 
and security. 

Whether we achieve those goals is largely 

a political problem. You and I as voters are 
shareholders in America. The President and 
the Congress we elect are cur board of direc- 
tors. The actions they take determine 
whether or not we realize cur dreams and 
reach our goals of peace and security. The 
action they take determines whether we 
have economic strength and stability at 
home, or whether we have the same boom- 
and-bust cycle which followed the last war. 
The action they take determines whether we 
follow a positive program toward a peace of 
freedom and justice, or whether we drift in 
a sickening world toward another war. 
Let’s take a good, hard-headed look at 
where we stand today. Peace. Achieving 
a real peace is a tougher job after World War 
lI than it was after World War I. True, 
we have the experience of knowing about the 
mistakes after World War I, which paved the 
way for World War II. This time we must 
avoid those mistakes. This time cur prob- 
lems are greater. Europe is in greater chaos 
than it was after the last war. Our problems 
of reconversion to a peacetime economy at 
home are many times greater than they were 
after the last war. 

One reason is that we face the question 
of how far toward the so-called normal 
peacetime economy we dare to move. For 
ter the last war our enemies were beaten. 
Now we find an ally which fought with us 
against the Nazi totalitarianism ts itself 
ging as a totalitarian threat to demo- 
cratic freedom. This former ally does not 
hesitate to use force and terror to subjugate 
free peoples. And we have in our own coun- 

ry voices which urge us toward a foreign 
policy which would lose us the peace. Re- 
publican isolationists have emerged under 
a new title. They are revisionists. They 
would revise the European recovery program 
into something that would be too little and 
too late. They would revise our military 
preparedness program until it is a program 
of military unpreparedness. They would 
bottle up the universal training program that 
President Truman again asked only last 
Wednesday. They would lull us with maga- 
zine articles that make blueprints seem 
weapons and which give the impression that 
guided missiles can be used as occupation 
troops. They would tell us that you can 
operate bombers and mop up enemy strong- 
points on the ground without trained men, 
Any veteran knows that this is pure bun- 
combe. 

There are other voices which attack our 
foreign policy and oppose our miiltary pre- 
paredness. They believe the Russians can 
do no wrong. They say we must weaken our 
defenses while Russia builds up a powerful 
striking force. They say that if appeasement 
cannot Win us peace then we must resort to 
abasement. Recently these forces held a 
parade in York, Pa., to honor their Presiden- 
tial candidate, Henry Wallace. York news- 
papers report that there was not one Ameri- 
can flag in that parade. Not one person 
carried the flag to which you and I are proud 
to pledge allegiance, which many of us de- 
fended with cur very lives. I do not think 
we want to take their advice on foreign 
policy. 

Winning the peace will not be easy. The 
Eurcpean recovery program will require some 
sacrifices on cur part. But it will give de- 
cent, freedom-loving peoples the. tools with 
which to rebuild free nations to resist the 
westward fiow of communism. And it will 
prove to the world that Americans are not 
deserting those who fought with them in 
the battle for freedom. 

But let us face the cold facts. 
alcn2 will not buy us the peace. 
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a little less food will not buy us the peace. 
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The greatest deterrent to military attack 
upon us is keeping ourselves so strong that 
no one will dare attack us. That costs 
money—and more than money. It means 
that many people will have to sacrifice some 
of their time. It means that this Nation 
will have to adopt some form of universal 
peacetime training, and revive some form 
of selective service. And all this on a scale 
larger than the present Reserve organiza- 
tion, made up of many who fought in one 
war, and set up as preparedness against an- 
other one. The President made that clear 
in his message to Congress Wednesday 

As a parent, let me say this to parents. 
You may have to face this choice: One year 
of peacetime universal training for your son, 
as insurance for peace, or untrained, front- 
line service for your son as a combat soldier 
in an age of atomic and biological warfare. 
I'll take peacetime training for my boys. 
Won’t you? I don’t want their athletic 
letters to be replaced by those fearful letters 
M I A—missing in action. 

I am convinced that the only way we 
can avoid war is by keeping ourselves strong 
at home and by helping our friends abroad. 
That is President Truman’s program. His 
defense program has been crippled by the 
Republican Congress. The European recov- 
ery program has been the victim of a con- 
gressional slow-down at the very moment 
of a Communist expansion speed-up. And 
the strength we need at home must be more 
than merely military strength. 

We must maintain our economic good 
health. We must avoid a depression and 
continue our present high-level economy. 

Today, as the result of a Democratic ad- 
ministration, we have climbed from the Hoo- 
ver depression to record levels of production, 
employment, and national income. 

The President offers the only positive pro- 
gram to continue this high level of produc- 
tion and to expand it even further. He of- 
fers the only positive program to curb the 
Republican inflation which threatens to push 
our economy toward another crash. It is 
here that the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress does not even trouble to hide its oppo- 
sition to the President or to apologize for 
its actions. 

The goals we spoke of earlier—we are close 
to reaching them. But the present Repub- 
lican Congress stands as a road block to 
hold us off. 

Economic security: We cannot have secu- 
rity if the failure to curb high prices brings 
us an economic crash. 

A decent place to live: Millions lack de- 
cent housing. Some lack it because they 
can never afford decent housing unless the 
Government helps them. But millions more 
lack it because they were veterans. They 
came home from the Army and found that 
all the places to live had been filled up. 

President Truman proposes a housing pro- 
gram to help these veterans get a decent 
place to live—not at today’s inflationary 
Republican prices—but at decent, fair prices 
that a veteran can afford. The Republican 
Congress gives lip service to the goal of de- 
cent housing, but it does nothing to get it. 

A chance to save a little money: How many 
families—how many veterans have seen their 
life savings eaten up by high prices. 

A chance to raise our children decently 
and to let them live lives of peace and se- 
curity. The President has a program to 
raise our educational level. He has a pro- 
gram which will offer better medical care 
for all of the Nation. The Republican Con- 
gress once again acts as a road block. They 
attack the President’s proposals. They say 
that it is socialistic to give all children a 
chance for a decent education. They say it 
is socialistic for the plain people to have 
adequate medical care. 

I say it is working democracy to accom- 
plish these goals. And I say that the refusal 
of the Republican Congress to pass housing 
legislation, to pass educational legislation, 
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to pass health legislation is government for 
the privileged few. 

I say let’s stop having overprivileged and 
underprivileged. Let‘’s make every Ameri- 
can a privileged American—privileged to a 
chance to reach our common goals of peace, 
security and a decent and normal life in a 
decent and normal home in a decent and 
normal world. 

I mentioned that the goals of veterans are 
no different from the goals of the rest of us. 
That is all to the good, because we now have 
nearly 19,000,000 veterans, and virtually all 
of them are of voting age. It would be an 
unhealthy condition indeed if we veterans 
considered ourselves a special group of the 
population. 

Why did we merge with the rest of the 
Nation so fast after we took off our uniform? 
The reason is the program voted by the 
Democratic Congress to see that veterans re- 
ceived decent care and treatment instead of 
the medical scandals of the Republican 
regime after the last war. 

The Democratic Congress voted to give 
them education and training instead of the 
tear-gas barrage with which a Republican 
President and a Republican general greeted 
the bonus marchers in the hot summer of 
1922. 

Two and a half million veterans are receiv- 
ing educational or job training aid right now. 

Veterans have been given financial aid to 
start new businesses and to start buying a 
home. All in all, veterans are as well off as 
the rest of us and as bad off as the rest of 
us except in the field of housing where the 
Republican controlled Congress has stymied 
the President's program. 

The fox-hole vote is not a vote for special 
privilege for those who know how it feels to 
live in a fox-hole. Perhaps the fox-hole vote 
is a little stronger for the same goals than 
the vote of its elders. The more they have 
seen of war the more they desire peace. The 
more they have seen of war the more they 
support the President’s program for military 
preparedness. The longer the life ahead of 
them the more they long for security. And 
with the knowledge of what this country has 
done in war they have a firm confidence 
of what we can do in peace. 

They are not afraid of the future. They 
are not afraid to meet problems with action. 
They want to shape the future, not await 
it with fear and trembling. 

Our President has seen war at first-hand. 
He has seen us lose the peace after a war. 
He has seen government for privilege bring 
our great Nation to economic chaos. That 
is why our President is determined that we 
shall not repeat these mistakes. That is why 
our President is not afraid to lead the fight 
to avoid these disasters by positive action. 

People who believe in our universal goals 
of peace and security and a fair deal for all 
Americans will not be afraid to follow him, 
be they veterans, parents, or just plain, 
everyday taxpaying citizens. 

In November his victory will be their 
victory. 





Comments on the Marshall Plan by Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
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Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, retired, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Frank E. Gannett, pub- 
lisher of the Gannett newspapers, en- 
titled “Some Comments on the Marshall 
Plan.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SOME COMMENTS RE THE MARSHALL PLAN 


To the Eprror: 

My interest in the Marshall plan is my own 
country’s welfare. In expressing my uncom- 
promising opposition to the plan, herewith 
are some views which are based upon a fair 
first-hand knowledge of Europe, Asia, and 
all of the Western Hemisphere. History has 
been my avocation for half a century. For 
more than 20 years I was an officer in the 
Regular Army and had service in three wars. 
Since World War I, I have held a Reserve 
Corps commission, while also for 30 years 
managed some quite important business con- 
cerns. My experienees included the man- 
agement of a concern engaged in trading and 
finance in 28 foreign countries. Those are 
my qualifications, in addition to being com- 
pletely free from fear of any personal gain 
or losses regardless of what may come of the 
mess in which the country finds itself. 

About a year ago we heard something to 
the effect that there was a Truman doctrine. 
Some rather superficial thinkers compared it 
to the Monroe Doctrine. 

The difference between the originators of 
those two ideas is that for 125 years the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been respected and enforced. 
In 1 year Truman the doctrinaire has seen 
his bluff called in two notorious instances. 

There we have a measure of the decline 
in American leadership to a new low. Are we 
becoming a nation of mice? May our coun- 
try soon find a man who will quietly say to 
Stalin: “Stop. If you don’t, we will hit you 
with everything that we have. This is a 24- 
hour notice.” 

I believe that our people would approve, 
even in their present ignorance of what the 
State Department knows and should tell 
them. If they knew the truth, as all citizens 
of a republic are entitled to know it, I am 
confident of their approval. They would 
know that such action was in their interests; 
that the price of inaction may be disaster. 

The Marshall plan is inaction insofar as 
the needs of the hour are concerned. 

Was the promulgation of that Truman 
doctrine just another irresponsible outburst 
of a muddled or angry man who happened to 
be in a position to entangle this Nation, or 
was it a carefully considered and responsible 
statement of the spokesman of this most 
powerful Nation on earth? 

Presumably Mr. Truman had conclusive 
evidence that the behavior of Stalin and his 
bullies, past, present, and prospective, was 
inimical to the safety and welfare of the 
United States. Only the most superficial 
demagogic mind could throw such a bomb- 
shell into the world affairs irresponsibly. 

Therefore, I feel that we not only have 
the right to, but, in all decency and common 
sense, are compelled to regard Russia as a 
serious menace and act accordingly. 

The only other possible conclusion is that 
someone who posed as the spokesman for 


this country, in one or more of the still un- 
reported secret agreements made with Stalin, 
consented to Russian expansion as we are 
§ it take form. If that is the situa- 
tion, then what sense does the so-called 
Truman doctrine make? 

The Marshall plan is a weak government’s 
idea of how to stop a bully by indirect 


methods which have not a chance of suc- 
The inevitable end result is bound to 
be our participation in another European 
war after we are further and dangerously 
weakened and after we have given to Russia 
precicus time needed for her to develop 
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cess. 


Most of us who grew up in this country can 
recall that at some time in our youth there 
was a bully in the neighborhood. Largely 
through sheer bluffing that gradually took 
form as one boy after another showed fear, 
the bully got about everything he wanted. 

Then a day came when a lad showed up 
who had confidence in himself and who did 
not like to be bullied. The inevitable con- 
test followed and the bully was dethroned. 

The young hero did not rid the community 
of that bully by bribing the fearful boys, he 
knew that they had proven that they 
were ineffective and so he himself adminis- 
tered the only treatment that dethrones bul- 
lies, a good quick sock on the Jaw or wherever 
it hurts most. 

The Marshall plan is a cheap and ineffec- 
tive attempt to bribe others to do what 
America knows must be done to Russia but 
what our fearful leaders are afraid to tell 
us that we must do. 

Americans of this generation, situated to 
enjoy all of the blessings of this great Re- 
public, including the freedom for the in- 
dividual and relatively fabulous standard of 
living, all created by previous and hardier 
generations, are sinking deeper every month 
into a miserable existence. We are living on 
the fat produced by our fathers. 

We have been under a definite govern- 
mental clique for 15 years. That clique have 
exercised more authority, more continuously, 
than we have ever seen before. They have 
created one crisis after another. Whether 
those crises were manipulated or the results 
of stupidity, we have had to endure them. 

Is it not about time that someone stated 
the obvious and pointed directly to the cause 
and then cleaned house? The answer is so 
simple; of course, the governing clique sim- 
ply are responsible; they have been in charge. 

If there is a case of more and greater fum- 
bling, or deliberate sabotage of the Republic 
(only history will decide which), it is not re- 
corded in history. Now those fumblers have 
us on the verge of bankruptcy at a time when 
they have rendered a war with Russia as the 
alternative to having the communistic snake 
wrap its coils around all of the nations of 
Europe and Asia. 

What a record. Yet that clique of very 
mediocre men now call for opening the fiow 
of more of our lifeblood, on what they call a 
gamble, to try to bribe what is left in Europe 
to do what they cannot and only we can 
do—stop Russia. 

There is not a shred of evidence that the 
billions we already have poured into Europe 
has even slowed down the Russian aggres- 
sions. There is nothing in the history of the 
economic or political history of Europe to 
justify calling the Marshall plan even a cal- 
culated risk. 

The truth is that neither Europe nor Great 
Britain can hope to carry on in world trade 
in the future with anything like the advan- 
tages of past times. Too many of their mar- 
kets are gone forever because of the very nat- 
ural industrial growth of areas where they 
used to trade manufactured products for 
needed food and raw materials. 

No amount of United States dollars can re- 
verse that trend. It will continue to develop 
adversely to Europe. The only hope for a 
reasonable existence in Europe is to federate 
and “take in each other’s washing.” Our 
money may give them a few months’ respite, 
but it also may delay their own decisions 
which are vital to their future. Only Euro- 
peans can solve that problem. Nothing in 
Eurcpean history justifies optimism. 

Most Congressmen and Senators have no 
clear thought on the subject of the Marshall 
plan, and if they could talk personally with 
each of their constituents, they would learn 
that they do not Know what it is all about 
and are so confused that they will not ap- 
plaud or disapprove. 

Yet every man in Congress and the Presi- 
dent is sworn to uphold the Constitution, 
and there is no such power in that document 
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as would authorize those men to spend a 
dollar of tax-collected money for a foreign 
country. 

Furthermore they know that, if the fan- 
tastic sums asked for ERP had to be raised, 
as they should be, by sale of securities direct 
to American investors, then probably not § 
percent of the sum could be raised. 

So we will extract the funds in taxes that 
the people would not exchange for securities 
of the nations in the breadline. We have 
fallen pretty far and deep into a charm from 
which this Republic probably never will ex- 
tricate itself. 

Can any good come of it? Of course not, 
and all history stands witness to that nega- 
tive answer. 

The Marshall plan is but one more of the 
man-made emergencies that have bedeviled 
our country since the New Deal intellectuals 
began to make us over. Their abysmal ig- 
norance of history (it is more charitable to 
say it that way rather than call them trai- 
tors) led them into one experiment after 
another in utter blindness to the potential 
chain repercussions. What a price we have 
paid! y 

The fantastic ERP is but another of those 
wild schemes and it is well that some of us 
yell, “Stop!” Why? Because every experience 
cf mankind—thousands of experiments over 
thousands of years—prove beyond all doubt 
that no good can come of it and possible 
fatal damage to our own country may well be 
the end result. 

Those who suggest $17,000,000,000 as the 
cost know that it is not. They conceal about 
an equal amount for collateral purposes. 

I am opposed to ERP because I am certain 
that it means the end of freedom as we have 
enjoyed it in America. To me one great and 
vital ingredient of freedom is to keep and 
use for myself what I produce. Another is 
to save in my productive years in the confi- 
dence that a dollar saved will still be a dollar 
when I need it in old age. We have just 
about destroyed that idea already. 

They say that we ought to feed Europe; 
we cannot. They never had enough and yet 
they continue to breed like rabbits. With 
all of the dead of this latest war, there are 
14,000,000 more people now in Europe than 
in 1938. 

Some say bring the surplus population 
over here. That is silly and one superficial 
look at world population trends versus arable 
acres would convince anyone who will think. 

We are heading for a world population 
that in the year 2000 will have but 114 acres 
of arable land per person for food and 2% 
acres is considered necessary for health. 

We are the inheritors of the first experience 
of mankind in true freedom for the individ- 
ual. Why haven’t we the intelligence and 
morality to conserve it? 

First Abraham, then Moses, and then 
Christ tried to show the human race that 
to get the most out of life man must be free 
and that freemen tolerate no ruler. 

Those three great leaders had divine vi- 
sion and knew that no human being or group 
could be sufficiently endowed with wisdom 
as to regulate the lives of other humans. 

But until our ancestors laid down the 
foundations of this Republic, no society ever 
elected to be free. People everywhere pre- 
ferred to be led and fed, regardless of the 
frugality of their existence. That is the his- 
tory of all the world and very particularly of 
Europe. 

Except for our country famine has been 
a normal recurrence everywhere and yet 
there never was a time or place in which 
men, had they valued freedom sufficiently 
and paid the price, could not have moved out 
of their near animal existence into the kind 
of life we had in the United States during 
the nineteenth century. 

We became great, powerful, and built a 
fabulous standard of living because from the 
beginning we insisted upon being free. We 
adopted a republic rather than a democracy 
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because our builders knew that all of the 
demcecracies of history were tyrants in the 
hands of the majority. There was no secu- 
rity or freedom for minorities. 

The great difference, and the fundamental 
reason why we cannot help Europe by ERP is 
that over there they never have been free be- 
cause they do not have it in them to do so. 

For the only time in history, our people 
founded a nation by and for themselves. 
They would have none of the pagan idea that 
they needed someone to take care of them. 
They upset all previous notions about gov- 
ernment and made one without power over 
them, jealously conceding merely enough 
authority to keep order and represent them 
in foreign relations. 

Sitting around the table at the birth of 
the United States was the most interesting 
and competent group ever assembled on this 
earth, There were statesmen, practical pro- 
ducers, pioneers, students of history, jurists, 
and experts experienced in European govern- 
ments and with a mature understanding of 
how they worked. Those men knew that the 
more government a people had the more de- 
pressing human existence became. 

So we passed through a century of the 
greatest experiment in all history. The re- 
sults are not questioned. But today the sys- 
tem is questioned and men ignorant of his- 
tory are confused. 

We have been breaking down the system 
since the direct election of Senators and the 
imposition of the personal income tax. The 
destruction has been accelerated since 1932, 
until one can hardly recognize the original 
republic; all based upon tortured interpre- 
tations of the “general welfare” clause in 
the Constitution. If the new breed of intel- 
lectuals who have imposed these new and 
strange ideas are right, then obviously the 
Constitution needed but one sentence to de- 
fine the powers of Congress: The general wel- 
fare clause. 

I believe that all of these things have come 
about, first, because of the unmoral qualities 
of recent national leaders, who in turn never 
would have become leaders except that the 
moral qualities of a majority of the voters 
have become so diluted that they, in their 
ignorance of the fatal results, wanted leaders 
who would make life easy for them. Voters 
who do not put freedom first. 

Is there any other answer to the phe- 
nomena that the masses who pack themselves 
in huge cities vote for the new (but as old 
as time) idea, while those outside, where 
men can and do survive and prosper on their 
own efforts, oppose such changes? 

What has all of this got to do with ERP? 
Well, to me it means that we are traveling 
s0 rapidly toward a loss of freedom in our 
own country that the best service we can 
render to mankind is to repent, go to work, 
and set cur own house in order, and prove 
that we have a better system, 

Europe has fewer human beings than 
Asia, and Africa has a considerable popula- 
tion. We cannot discriminate on any moral 
grounds, and if we gave them our country, 
they would be back where they now are in 5 
years, They do not want freedom. Do we? 

One of the silly reasons advanced for 
ERP is to stop the spread of communism. 
No one despises the ruthless gangster gov- 
ernment of the Russians more than I do, and, 
with my country sound and morally healthy, 
I have no fear of that current world 
nuisance, 

I do not know how the gangsters running 
Russia feel about our aid to Europe. They 
are too devicus for me. But were I Stalin it 
would give me much satisfaction to see the 
United States open up another vein to ac- 
celerate the bleeding process. The results are 
What he probably wants. 

If the system of the Soviets is as rotten, 
impracticable, and inhuman as I believe, 
then it cannot spread and enslave any people 
who are werth saving. They will prove their 
worth or otherwise by their own acts. We 
cannot do that for them. 
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If we really do want to recover our free- 
dom and go on toward our destiny, we must 
stop this nonsense of world boondoggling and 
get down to the job of rebuilding our own 
structure and morality. 

We can understand such a job, and if we 
think at all, we know that no man or group 
of men are wise enough to diagnose Europe’s 
disease, prescribe treatment, or to administer 
the medicine, even if we could furnish 
enough. 

Let anyone who has read what is here ask 
himself how he would go about doing what 
the Marshall plan proposes. In doing so just 
keep in mind that you probably are a better 
man than any of those who will spend your 
money. They cannot even keep Communists 
out of our Government, Communists who 
daily steal records and orders for the 
Kremlin. 

Let us quit trying to harness the universe 
and recognize that these characters who now 
strut across the stage are no wiser than the 
other fellow on the street. The only dif- 
ference is that they do not know how stupid 
they are and what damage they are doing. 
Marshall demands “all or nothing.” I am 
for nothing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Brice P. DIsQueE, 
Brigadier General, Retired. 
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Religious Education in Public Schools— 
Decision of Supreme Court 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two editorials, both of which 
appeared March 9, 1948, the first en- 
titled “Strictly Separate,” from the St. 
Louis Star-Times, the second entitled “A 
Victory for Freedom,” from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Each of the editorials 
relates to the decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down on March 8, 1948, in 
the case of People of State of Illinois ex 
rel Vashti McCollum. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of March 
9, 1948] 


STRICTLY SEPARATE 


Of all the decisions to come from the Su- 
preme Court this term, probably none will 
draw more discussion and emotional upset 
than that which holds that public schools 
may not be used to assist religious educa- 
tion. This is a subject within the area of 
man’s most personal possession, his faith. 
and both convictions and prejudices are 
sharply drawn here. 

Yet in the cold light of legality the ma- 
jority of the Court—this was an 8-to-1 de- 
cision—-will have to be endorsed. Under the 
peculiar Champaign system for integrating 
religious instruction into the school curricu- 
lum, the constitutional violation was plain. 

Here religious classes were offered within 
the schools, and parents were solicited to 
permit their children to attend them. Those 
who did were relieved from their secular 
school duties for that period. Those who 
did not were required to continue at those 
duties. Some freedom of choice was given; 
the courses offered were interdenominational, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish, But 
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if freedom of religion as it is written into 
the Constitution is to mean anything, then 
it must mean freedom of no religion, too. 
It is not enough to say that a man may be 
a Buddhist or a Mohammedan or a Christian 
or a Jew without let or hindrance; it is also 
necessary to say that he may be an agnostic 
or an atheist and that the state must do 
nothing to promote someone else’s belief 
above his nonbelief. 

As Justice Black said in his decision—and 
there can be no recalling of his vague Klan 
background, for he was joined by Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew—‘Here not only 
are the State’s tax-supported public-school 
buildings used for the dissemination of re-- 
ligious doctrines. The State also affords 
sectarian groups an invaluable aid in that 
it helps to provide pupils for their religious 
classes through use of the State’s compul- 
sory public school machinery. This is not 
separation of church and state.” 

This decision could be too broadly inter- 
preted if it is forgotten that it was tailored 
specifically to the somewhat unusual Cham. 
paign conditions. Justice Reed pointed to 
some of the dangers in that direction when 
he dissented because he felt the ruling might 
be used to strike out even that religious edu- 
cation very loosely tied to the schools. Jus- 
tice Jackson pointed out some others when 
he argued that the decision should not open 
the way to objections against the teaching 
of church architecture in art classes, for 
example, or of sacred music in music classes. 
Certainly there must be no loose reading of 
the opinion to make it an antireligious 
document. 

Within its own bounds, however, it de- 
fines a necessary separation between church 
and state. Those whose immediate tendency 
is to object had better read it carefully and 
then remember all the ills that can follow 
when those two institutions are bound in 
too-tight alliance. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
9, 1948] 


A VICTORY FOR FREEDOM 


Because she is a woman with the courage 
of her convictions, Mrs. Vashti McCollum, 
of Champaign, Ill., has won a great victory 
in the United States Supreme Court. She 
has won her battle against use of the public- 
school facilities for religicus instruction and 
she has won it with the support of eight 
Justices. Only Stanley Reed did not agree. 

This all but unanimous endorsement cf 
Mrs. McCollum’s successful appeal to the 
highest court is no measure of the long, 
hard, and persistent fight she had to make 
to win in the end. 

This decision is a victory for the separa- 
tion of church and state in the United 
States. It is in the high tradition of James 
Madison, who led the fight for this consti- 
tutional principle in the Bill of Rights. 
Madison and Jefferson knew, as did others 
of their time, that “there cannot be freedom 
of religion guaranteed by the state and alsd 
intervention by the church in the state’s do- 
main or dependence on the state's largess.” 

Mrs. McCollum's victory is a victory for 
freedom of conscience, without which there 
can be no freedom of religion. She is not 
a Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jew. She 
does not belong to any one of the many 
denominational sects. She is a freethinker, 
sometimes called an atheist. It was her 
argument that the Bill of Rights’ separation 
of church and state protects her in her 
efforts to train her children in freethinking 
just as much as it protects those in denomi- 
nations with membership running into the 
millions. 

She made her case first before the school 
board of her community. She was put down 
pretty much as a nuisance, if not a crank, 
She was not deterred by the school board's 
brush-off or local criticism or raised eye- 
brows in university circles. When the State 
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her, she went right on to Washington. 
After her appeal to the Supreme Court, sev- 
eral denominational and civil-rights groups, 
including the Synagogue Council of America, 
filed supporting briefs as friends of the 
Court. Yet it was still one mother’s case, 
carried to the highest tribunal because of 
her intense devotion to freedom of thought. 

If the 8-to-1 majority tends to minimize 
Mrs. McCollum’s uphill struggle, it happily 
emphasizes how right she was all along. 

In recent years, the Supreme Court has 
split time after time on vital civil-rights 
issues and in all too many cases it has 
decided against a soundly based claim of an 
individual citizen. This time, on the highly 
controversial issue of religious instruction 
as part of education, it lacks only one Justice 
of being unanimous. 

Hugo Black, who wrote the Court’s deci- 
‘sion, went straight to the heart of the ques- 
tion. Describing the Champaign system 
(employed in varying forms in hundreds of 
cities and towns), he said that the use of 
public schools for religious classes was “he- 
yond all question a utilization of the tax- 
established and tax-supported public-school 
system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith.” 

It can only be regretted that Justice Black 
did not see the issue as clearly in the New 
Jersey school-bus case, whose majority opin- 
ion he also wrote. In that 5-to-4 decision, 
just a year ago, he found no breach of the 
wall between church and state in the use 
of tax funds to reimburse the fare of paro- 
chial-school pupils. 

Either he has changed his views or he 
thinks that a little mixing of church and 
state is all right. The latter certainly is the 
view of Justice Reed, who does not like the 
McCollum decision because it raises a bar 
against practically all forms of religious in- 
struction in connection with school systems. 

We prefer to think that the Supreme Court 
has learned a lot from the sound criticism of 
the New Jersey decision in the press, in law 
reviews, and indeed in religious circles. We 
prefer to think that the McCollum case is not 
only the latest word but also a revised judg- 
ment. We prefer to think that it will be fol- 
lowed by decisions which will reverse the New 
Jersey decision and earlier decisions permit- 
ting the use of tax funds to pay for school 
books for church schools and otherwise to 
support church schools. We prefer to think 
this, notwithstanding Justice Black’s pains to 
harmonize the McCollum and New Jersey 
decision. 

A particularly pleasing aspect of the deci- 
sion is the position of Chief Justice Vinson. 
For what appears to be the first time in his 
two terms on the bench, he has, in a non- 
unanimous case, voted to uphold the claim of 
a citizen that a civil right has been violated. 
The Vinson score is now 1 to 17 in 18 of such 
cases. 

It is Justice Rutledge who is entitled to 
more satisfaction than any other member 
over the McCollum victory. His stanch dis- 
sent in the New Jersey bus-fare case was an 
appeal to the future. Justice Black wrote 
the McCollum decision, but it was foretold 
by Wiley Rutledge. 





Unity of Scandinavian Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


ReEcorp the text of a statement which I 
prepared on the subject Scandinavian 
Collective Security. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

SCANDINAVIAN COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


I am deeply interested in following the 
reports of the talks held in Stockholm by the 
Premiers of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
regarding the threat presented by the march 
of communism across the continent of 
Europe. I have been hoping that the three 
Scandinavian countries could set an inspir- 
ing example for all the rest of Europe by 
establishing even closer ties of collective 
security than have been established by the 
Brussels pact. 

It is essential, I believe, to recognize that 
economic unity, military unity, and political 
unity are all phases of the same collective- 
security problem these days. 

The Communist threat is made not only as 
a matter of external aggression but as a mat- 
ter of internal revolution. It is essential, 
therefore, I believe, that all of the western 
European countries unite on all three bases 
that I have mentioned, economic, political, 
and military. 

I am well aware of the traditional neu- 
trality policy which is dear to the hearts of 
the Scandinavian peoples. Certainly, how- 
ever, the experience of the Second World 
War, when Norway and Denmark were in- 
vaded, and Sweden was spared only by the 
whim of a dictator, shows that when abso- 
lutism confronts democracy neutrality is a 
mere pious hope which dictators can smash 
at their will and which they certainly do not 
respect. 

I would not presume, as United States Sen- 
ator, to tell the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which are situated after all practically 
in the lion’s mouth, how they should act; 
nevertheless, it is an obvious fact that these 
three countries, which are tied so closely by 
similar tongue, similar culture, similar devo- 
tion to democracy and countless other simi- 
larities, could put into practice all of the 
dreams of mankind’s greatest statesmen for 
a federated unity of all of western Europe 
and could thus present a well-understood 
answer to the Communist threat. 

Neutrality is no longer possible in a con- 
tracted world. I believe that each demo- 
cratic nation has an obligation to work as 
closely as possible with the other democratic 
nations. In union there is strength. 

Talk is cheap; words of friendship, however 
sincere, as expressed between European na- 
tions mean virtually nothing to the planners 
in the Kremlin. Action for political unity, 
for collective security, are what the Russians 
will understand. 

I hope the Scandinavian countries will join 
with Great Britain, France, Luxemburg, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Ireland, Switzerland, to create 
an effective union. 

If this is done a great step forward will be 
taken. Without vision there is nothing 
ahead for Europe but a repetition of Europe’s 
past history. America, who has in two wars 
given of her blood and substance, hopes the 
statesmanship of Europe will prove adequate 
to this challenge. It is time for greatness. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
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I include the the following statement of 
Bishop W. A. Lawrence, of Massachu- 
Setts: 


I often see the report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training 
(headed by Dr. Carl T. Compton) quoted as 
favorable to UMT. But such persons in- 
cluding the President seem to me to com- 
pletely overlook the fact that this Commis. 
sion actually expressed many doubts both 
as to the wisdom and ‘the effectiveness of 
such a program. For instance, the Com- 
mission says quite frankly, “We do not 
advocate universal military training as a 
panacea which of itself will give us security. 
We do not give it priority over any of the 
other elements we have set forth of an in- 
tegrated national defense program.” “Our 
first requirement is a mobile striking force. 
This force would have to consist of 
highly trained professional soldiers and 
fliers.” * * * Our second line of defense 
is comprised of Regular Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines; that is, our established armed 
services, not a reservoir of partially trained 
men. 

The Commission, in calling for a broad, 
continuous and intensive program of scien- 
tific research and development, industrial 
mobilization, and stock piling of critical 
materials, actually presents an over-all pro- 
gram in which universal military training 
appears only of relatively minor importance. 
Indeed, the Commission emphasizes the fatal 
error which might accompany universal 
military training by saying: “We realize that 
there may be danger, if our country puts 
universal military training into effect, that 
it will therefore be lulled into a feeling of 
false security. * * * If the introduction 
of UMT should have such an indirect effect 
of weakening rather than strengthening the 
other elements of our national security, then 
our Commission is of the firm opinion that 
the adoption of universal military training 
would be a mistake and would diminish 
rather than increase our national security.” 

Another precaution which they urge is 
that, “In making our plans for national de- 
fense, we take realistic account of the 
financial ability of the country to support 
the measures that are considered necessary.” 
The Commission then goes on to say, “Uni- 
versal military training should not be un- 
dertaken at all unless the citizens of this 
country understand that it has value only 
as part of a program that will demand the 
expenditure of a much larger proportion of 
our national income than we have ever allo- 
cated for national defense in peacetime.” 

Popular polls are also quoted as being fa- 
vorable to universal military training, but if 
the question is phrased so as to offer the 
choice between spending $3,000,000,000 in ed- 
ucational facilities or in universal military 
training, the vote is heavily against univer- 
sal military training. 

As to the recent Czechoslovakia coup, that 
seems to me to have been given prominence 
out of all proportion to its significance. Way 
back last summer, when Czechoslovakia 
first accepted, and then, under pressure from 
the Soviet, later refused the invitation to 
have a part in the European recovery pro- 
gram, we certainly knew that they were with- 
in the sphere of Russian influence and should 
have recognized that they were under Rus- 
sian domination. The recent coup was but 
the visible demonstration of what really 
took place some time ago. 

* make special mention of these practical 
aspects because I have discovered that when 
people feel strongly on any matter, they are 
apt to argue with more heat than enlighten- 
ment. 

Before we rush into a program of military 
training for American youth, it is certainly 
well that we should consider seriously and 
thoroughly such questions as: Have we proved 
that universal military training provides na- 
tional security? (It has not proved to do 
sO, With other countries.) Are we convinced 
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that this is the best way to spend $3,000,000,- 
000 a year in defense? If so, are we ready to 
take a complete departure from a national 
philosophy which has always rejected such 
compulsory service except in periods of dire 
emergency? And finally, are we sure that 
our economy can carry the over-all cost of se- 
curity program of which universal military 
training is only a part, and, as the Compton 
commission states, only a small and lesser 
part? 

All these are questions which every citizen 
must consider, but a Christian has the addi- 
tional responsibility to decide further ques- 
tions: Is universal military training an as- 
set or detriment in the building of Christian 
character and a Christian nation? Will it, 
in the long run, help or hinder the building 
of “Peace on earth, good will among men.” 
Is it a matter of choice or of compulsion; and 
if the latter, what is the basis of our neces- 
sity? Can it be squared with the teaching 
and principles of Jesus Christ? Is this the 
most constructive and Christian step we can 
take at this time in our international rela- 
tions? 

What about strengthening the United Na- 
tions? Certainly we should not be stampeded 
into hasty action under pressure from the 
President, but should consider these very 
important matters with deliberation and bal- 
anced judgment. 

W. A. LawReENcE. 





Universal Compulsory Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on universal compulsory military train- 
ing by the First Presidency of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
BY THE FIRST PRESIDENCY OF THE CHURCH OF 
JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


Press reports have for some months indi- 
cated that a determined effort is in making 
to establish in this country a compulsory uni- 
versal military training designed to draw into 
military training and service the entire youth 
of the Nation. We had hoped that mature 
reflection might lead the proponents of such 
a policy to abandon it. We have felt and 
still feel that such a policy would carry with 
it the gravest dangers to our Republic. 

It now appears that the proponents of the 
policy have persuaded the administration to 
adopt it in what, on its face, is a modified 
form. We deeply regret this, because we dis- 
like to find ourselves under the necessity of 
Opposing any policy so sponsored. However, 
we are so persuaded of the rightfulness of 
our position, and we regard the policy so 
threatening to the true purposes for which 
this Government was set up, as set forth in 
the great preamble to the Constitution, that 
we are constrained respectfully to invite your 
attention to the following considerations: 

1. By taking our sons at the most impres- 
sionable age of their adolescence and putting 
them into Army camps under rigorous mili- 
tary discipline, we shall seriously endanger 
their initiative, thereby impairing one of the 
essential elements of American citizenship. 
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While on its face the suggested plan might 
not seem to visualize the Army-camp train- 
ing, yet there seems little doubt that our 
military leaders contemplate such a period, 
with similar recurring periods after the boys 
are placed in the Reserves. 

2. By taking our boys from their homes we 
shall deprive them of parental guidance and 
control at this important period of their 
youth, and there is no substitute for the care 
and love of a mother for a young son. 

3. We shall take them cut of school and 
suffer their minds to be directed in other 
channels so that very many of them after 
leaving the Army will never return to finish 
their schooling, thus over a few years mate- 
rially reducing the literacy of the whole 
Nation. 

4. We shall give opportunity to teach our 
sons not only the way to kill but also, in 
too many cases, the desire to kill, thereby 
increasing lawlessness and disorder, to the 
consequent upsetting of the stability of our 
national society. God said at Sinai, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

5. We shall take them from the refining, 
ennobling, character-building atmosphere of 
the home and place them under a drastic 
discipline in an environment that is hostile 
to most of the finer and nobler things of 
home and of life. 

6. We shall make our sons the victims of 
systematized allurements to gamble, to drink, 
to smoke, to swear, to associate with lewd 
women; to be selfish, idle, irresponsible, save 
under restraint of force; to be common, 
coarse, and vulgar—all contrary to and de- 
structive of the American home. 

7. We shall deprive our sons of an adequate 
religious training and activity during their 
training years, for the religious element of 
army life is both inadequate and ineffective. 

8. We shall put them where they may be 
indoctrinated with a wholly un-American 
view of the aims and purposes of their in- 
dividual lives, and of the life of the whole 
people and Nation, which are founded on the 
ways of peace, whereas they will be taught 
to believe in the ways of war. 

9. We shall take them away from all par- 
ticipation in the means and measures of pro- 
duction to the economic loss of the whole 
Nation. 

10. We shall lay them open to wholly er- 
roneous ideas of their duties to themselves, 
to their family, and to society in the matter 
of independence, self-sufficiency, individual 
initiative, and what we have come to call 
American manhood. 

11. We shall subject them to encourage- 
ment in a belief that they can always live 
off the labors of others through the Govern- 
ment or otherwise. 

12. We shall make possible their building 
into a military caste which from all human 
experience bodes ill for that equality and 
unity which must always characterize the 
citizenry of a republic. 

13. By creating an immense standing army, 
we shall create to our liberties and free in- 
stitutions a threat foreseen and condemned 
by the founders of the Republic, and by the 
people of this country from that time till 
now. Great standing armies have always 
been the tools of ambitious dictators to the 
destruction of freedom. 

14. By the creation of a great war machine, 
we shall invite and tempt the waging of war 
against foreign countries, upon little or no 
provocation; for the possession of great mil- 
itary power always breeds thirst for domina- 
tion, for empire, and for a rule by might 
not right. 

15. By building a huge armed establish- 
ment, we shall belie our protestations of peace 
and peaceful intent and force other nations 
to a like course of militarism, so placing upon 
the peoples of the earth crushing burdens 
of taxation that with their present tax load 
will hardly be bearable, and that will gravely 
threaten our social, economic, and govern- 
mental systems, 
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16. We shall make of the whole earth one 
great military.camp whose separate armies, 
headed by war-minded officers, will never rest 
till they are at one another's throats in what 
will be the most terrible contest the world 
has ever seen. 

17. All the advantages for the protection 
of the country offered by a standing army 
may be cbtained by the National Guard sys- 
tem, which has proved so effective in the past, 
and which is unattended by the evils of en- 
tire mobilization. 

Responsive to the ancient wisdom “train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” obedient 
to the divine message that heralded the birth 
of Jesus the Christ, the Savior and Redeemer 
of the world, ‘Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men,” and knowing that our Constitu- 
tion and the Government set up under it 
were inspired of God and should be preserved 
to the blessing not only of our own citizenry 
but, as an example, to the blessing of all 
the world, we have the honor respectfuily 
to urge that you do your utmost to defeat 
any plan designed to bring about the com- 
pulsory military service of our citizenry. 
Should it be urged that our complete arma- 
ment is necessary for our safety, it may be 
confidently replied that a proper foreign 
policy, implemented by an effective diplomacy 
can avert the dangers that are feared. What 
this country needs and what the world needs, 
is a will for peace, not war. God will help 
our efforts to bring this about. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEorGE ALBERT SMITH, 
J. REUBEN CLARK, Jr. 
Davin O. McKay, 

The First Presidency. 





Lynching and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article entitled “Lynching and Politics,” 
by John W. Scoville, economist, of De- 
troit, Mich. I do not know the writer 
personally. His article is one of the most 
fair and enlightening ones on the sub- 
ject that has come to my attention re- 
cently. The article calls for common 
justice and for strict adherence to the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
recognize it as a voice calling out in the 
wilderness. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LYNCHING 4ND POLITICS 
(By John W. Scoville, economist, Detroit, 
Mich.) 

With a world on fire, with great domestic 
problems, some Congressmen and the Presi- 
dent take time cff to advocate the passage 
of a Federal antilynch law. This is not a 
case of locking the barn door after the horse 
is stolen. It is locking the door after the 
horse died. What are the facts about lynch- 
ing? In 1901 there were 130 lynchings in 
this country. Ten years later there were 67. 
In 1923 there were 23. In 1946 there were 
six. In 1944 there were only two lynchings, 
and in 1945 there was only one. Lynchings 
have declined progressively for 50 vears. 
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until now there are practically no lynchings, 
. and this progress was made without any help 
from Federal laws. 

But there are about 8,000 murders each 
year. The punishment of crime is a job for 
the States and cities, except as to crimes 
against the Federal Government, such as 
robbing the mails, counterfeiting, etc. The 
States have practically eliminated lynchings. 
Why then this agitation for a Federal law? 
President Truman and many of the poli- 
ticians in the North wish to have the support 
of the northern Negro voters. They are fish- 
ing for this support by advocating a Federal 
antilynch law. The proponents of such a 
law are not reformers, actuated by civic vir- 
tue and high moral purpcse. They are cheap 
politicians of the baser sort. 

I wrote to a Senator who was spearheading 
@ movement to abolish the poll tax as a 
qualification for voting, and I pointed out 
that our Constitution reserves to the States 
the right to determine the qualifications of 
voters. In his reply he stated that he 
thought such a law would be constitutional. 
In my second letter I said: “You did not 
answer my question. My question is: What 
article in the United States Constitution gives 
Congress power to determine the qualifica- 
tions of voters?” To that letter I received no 
reply. I never will, for Congress has no 
authority in the matter. Instead of waving 
a red flag before the people in the Scuth by 
passing a Federal antilynching law, we should 
commend the southern people for having 
practically eliminated the disgraceful prac- 
tice of lynching. Dueling used to be com- 
mon practice. But it was not eliminated by 
legislation. We attempted to do away with 
the use of alcohol by law. The attempt 
failed. Social progress cannot be advanced 
much through legislation. It results from 
the gradual changes in public opinion. Con- 
gress should not pass an antilynching law, 
first because our United States Constitution 
gives Congress no authority to do this, and 
secondly because no such law is needed. 

Those who advocate such a law proclaim 
that they are more interested in being elected 
to a political office than in preserving and 
defending the Constitution of the United 
States. To destroy the Constitution is to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States. The Communists are not the only 
ones who seek to overthrow our Government. 





The Capehart Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorpD an editorial 
entitled “Senate Rejects Capehart Plan,” 
from the Palladium-Item of Richmond, 
Ind., of March 15, 1948. 

here being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
SENATE REJECTS CAPEHART PLAN 

Senator CAPEHART believes the American 
system of free enterprise works and gets re- 
sults. So does every intelligent American. 

That is one reason why we have been able 
to give billions of dollars to foreign nations 
that do not have our system. So far our for- 
eign aid is estimated to be somewhere be- 
tween fifteen and twenty billion dollars. 

Because Senator CAPEHART knows the Amer- 
ican system is a workable one, he asked the 
Senate to amend the Marshall plan, 


The Senate, however, voted down Senator 
CAPEHART’s proposal and adopted the Mar- 
shall plan by a vote of 67 to 17. 

Secretary of State Marshall proposes to give 
16 European nations billions of dollars to get 
them back on their feet economically and to 
aid their sufferers. 

His plan simply is a subsidy again to prime 
the old, worn-out European system. Al- 
though we already have given between fif- 
teen and twenty billion dollars to these coun- 
tries, there have been no results. 

Senator CaPEHART proposed to make our 
system of free enterprise available to these 
c~untries. 

First, he proposed to give them $2,000,000,- 
000 to be used for outright relief. 

Then he would loan them money to put 
their commerce and industry in operation. 

But Senator CAPEHART did not intend to 
loan this money to the foreign governments. 
Their politicians would not be able to parcel 
it cut in a socialistic manner as they have 
done in the past. 

He proposed to offer these nations a plan 
to use the free-enterprise system. He rea- 
sons that if it has done wonders for us, why 
should it not do likewise for the down-and- 
out nations. 

He proposed that these nations set up re- 
construction finance corporations in their 
countries. These corporations would deal 
with our own Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Then if a foreign businessman or an in- 
dustrialist needed money, he would apply to 
his own reconstruction finance corporation 
foraloan. He would not go to the politicians 
of his country. 

The loan would not be doled out by the 
government. 
business basis. The European businessman 
would be making his loan in a manner similar 
to the way in which it is done in our country. 

With this credit, the businessman could 
go into the markets to make purchases. He 
could make the needed extension in his plant 
or in his operatons. His actions would not 
be controlled by the Government. 

Where would the money come from for 
the European reconstruction finance corpo- 
rations? In the first place, our own Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would pur- 
chase not less than 50 percent of the stock. 

But what is more important, the European 
nations would put up the other half. That 
would make them partners in the risk. That 
would teach them to depend upon them- 
selves in the job of working out their salva- 
tion. 

Senator CAPEHART said the 16 European na- 
tions that are in the Marshall plan have 
dollar holdings in our own country in excess 
of $13,000,000,000. 

They are not as poor as they want us to 
believe they are. 

Under the Capehart plan the European 
nations would have invested in their own 
recovery. That would have given them the 
chance to use the free-enterprise system 
which has made us the richest nation in the 
world. 

The Capehart plan was the answer to the 
socialistic schemes. which thus far have 
failed to restore Europe. It would have 
made our system, which is successful, avail- 
able to the Europeans. 

The plan protected our interests, but at 
the same time it gave the Europeans a work- 
able plan. 

The Marshall plan simply keeps the old, 
faltering socialistic European system alive. 
Politicians will continue to dole out the 
money to their favorites. 

Instead of striking at socialism, the Mar- 
shall plan simply perpetuates it because the 
$17,000,000,000 will be controlled by the gov- 
ernments. 

The Capehart plan did not give the gov- 
ernments a chance to handle the loans in a 
socialistic manner, 

It put financial aid on a free, business 
basis, 


The loan would be made on a. 
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Foreign Policy of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
March 21, 1948, appears a message to 
the Congress of the United States in as 
strong, vigorous, and courageous lan- 
guage as I think has been written. I 
feel that the editorial deserves a place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, because I 
believe it speaks the heart, the mind, 
and the will of America. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TO THE CONGRESS 


The Russian threat which today confronts 
the Congress has been months in the mak- 
ing. The crisis has come suddenly and 
swiftly. With the brutal murder of Czecho- 
slovakia and the threat overhanging Fin- 
land the menace to all the free peoples of 
Europe becomes immediate and unmistak- 
able. 

The threat to this. country is that the 
United States may become an island of 
freedom in a world of communism—with- 
out trade, friends or aliies. The questions 
have all been put, The answers are clear. 
As a Nation of freedom-loving people we 
must act swiftly, with all our resources, to 
halt communism and preserve liberty where- 
ever there are peoples who would be free. 

What we would urge upon the Congress 
is the crying need of speed. The issue has 
become one of days, perhaps hours. The 
decisions of this country cannot be im- 
mediately conveyed to our friends abroad. 
To make their significance clear to a whole 
people will take weeks. The Italian election 
falls on April 18. The general strike by the 
Communists of France is threatened for the 
month of May. The resolve of the United 
States to stand by its friends should be 
made known at the first possible moment. 

The legislative program is clear: 

First stands the prompt passage of ERP, 
to enable the democracies to help themselves 
economically. The Senate has acted by over- 
whelming vote. We plead with the House 
to do its utmost in the next few days to 
prevent the delays of debate and of con- 
ference. No doubt the House could im- 
prove the bill if time permitted. But the 
measure is sound and sufficient as it stands. 
Every hour matters. Our Representatives 
could find no better way to demonstrate 
their statesmanship than by placing first 
things first, foregoing radical change and 
restricting debate in order that the voice of 
America may reach the critical areas of 
Europe at the earliest possible moment. 

Second is the revival of the draft. Noth- 
ing could so hearten our friends or better 
clarify the warning to Russia as this down- 
right assertion of military power. There are 
various approaches. The immediate resolve 
must be plain. 

We are confident that the American peo- 
ple will wholeheartedly back the Congress 
in these vital acts. The risks inherent in 
the resolve to halt communism, cost what 
it may, are obvious. But so also is the fact 
that American resolve and power, thus dis- 
played, are the one best hope of peace. 

This country has never been afraid of its 
destiny. From the days of the first colonists 
in the forests of Massachusetts and Vir- 
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ginia, through the pioneering across the 
Alleghenies, to the great trek to the Pacific, 
Americans have welcomed hazard and ad- 
venture. They surely will not now turn back 
from the greatest challenge they have yet 


faced. 





Preparedness Proposals 
——er 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Truman Again Reveals Quality of 
Boldness,” written by Mr. Arthur Krock 
and published in the New York Times of 
Sunday, March 21, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TrRUMAN AGAIN REVEALS QUALITY OF BOoLp- 
NESS—PREPAREDNESS PROPOSALS IN THE 
Face or Soviet THREAT MatcH His ACTION 
IN RAIL AND CoaL STRIKES—POLITICAL Er- 
FECTS IGNORED 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—The President is 
a politiciun by training and predeliction, but 
when certain basic beliefs of his are chal- 
lenged in quarters however powerful he dis- 
regards immediate political considerations 
and meets the challenge head-on. His pre- 
paredness proposals to Congress this week 
against the mounting threat of Soviet Rus- 
sian aggression is the third revelation since 
Mr. Truman became President of this ele- 
ment in his character. The other two were 
his request for powers to draft the striking 
railroad employees in 1946 and his determined 
and successful prosecution of John L. Lewis 
the same year. 

In many other instances the President has 
shown the usual disposition of a professional 
politician to compromise and contrive him- 
self out of difficulties. But in these three he 
has invited comparisons with Grover Cleve- 
land, although historians will hardly detect 
a general similarity between the two Presi- 
cents as administrators. 

Cleveland, in every critical moment—on 
the issue with Great Britain over Venezuela, 
on the monetary division in his own party, 
on the personal charges against him during 
his first candidacy in 1884 and in the great 
Pullman strike—at once adopted a firm po- 
sition regardless of the counsels of com- 
promisers. Mr. Truman, in an effort to get 
along with Henry A. Wallace, permitted him 
to make the Madison Square Garden speech 
meee that ran counter to his own foreign 
policy. 

ATTEMPTED CONCILIATION 

In the timing and breadth of his civil 
rights program there was more than a trace 
of attempted conciliation of Mr. Wallace. 
In his speech on the state of the Union last 
January the President included every con- 
ceivable lure to catch votes, regardless of 
the capacity of the public exchequer to re- 
deem his promises. 

EBut on the three occasions noted Mr. Tru- 
man deliberately adopted courses which 
managing politicians—the State and city 
bhosses—would never recommend, especially 
to a White House incumbent who is a can- 
didate. And two of these courses—in the 
railroad strike and the case of John L. 
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Lewis—were his own in the sense that those 
of his advisers who favored them did not 
have to argue their desirability. 

Very naturally and properly the President 
took much counsel before he went to Con- 
gress this week to call for “full support” by 
all “appropriate” means of the five-nation 
alliance in western Europe and for a tempo- 
rary revival of the draft. The plan for uni- 
versal military training has long had his 
support, grounded in his personal inclina- 
tion and experience. Also, Mr. Truman, af- 
ter he approved the concept of the European 
recovery plan, never doubted that prompt 
congressional approval was essential to its 
prospects. 

But to make an implicit request for mili- 
tary backing of the five-nation alliance by 
the United States, and to ask for a renewal 
of the draft in any form, in what is called 
peacetime and a year of general elections, 
had to be preceded by a very courageous de- 
cision. This was that such actions at any 
early date are necessary to the national se- 
curity and cannot wait on personal or party 
politics, even though the situation with 
Russia might be stalled along until after the 
general elections. 


RISKS OF ACTION 


In so deciding Mr. Truman took no pro- 
fessional political advice at all; he did not 
need any. He knew full well that Congress 
would balk unhappily at what he was to 
propose; that Mr. Wallace and his followers 
would be greatly encouraged in their effort 
to fix on the President the label of ‘‘war- 
monger” and to stimulate fear and pacificism 
in this country. He realized also the risk 
of rejection by Congress of military pro- 
posals thus openly made, and that the effects 
of this on Soviet policy and our national 
security would make the world situation 
much graver. 

But Mr. Truman’s information—from his 
intelligence agents and from his diplomatic 
and military deputies and experts—led him 
to adopt their conclusion that the risks of 
action were far less than those of inaction, 
and to decide that in any event they must be 
taken in discharge of his oath of office. He 
may have mused, as he looked at the long 
faces of the professional politicians, that 
boldness which involves partisan political 
hazards has often been approved by the 
American people despite the apparent popu- 
larity of timidity and compromise. 


SENSE OF CRISIS 


At any rate, the counsels he followed spring 
from a sense of national crisis in which the 
motives of election politics could not be per- 
mitted to intrude. And in adopting these 
counsels the President merged his stand with 
those of men who are not running for any- 
thing—Marshall, Forrestal, Bradley, Denfeld, 
Spaatz, Eisenhower as examples—and who in 
such matters acknowledge no obligation to 
think of effects on vote getting. 

When Mr. Truman made up his mind to 
take this stand before Congress, it seemed to 
many who watched and listened that he had 
attained the serenity which comes with the 
sense of a hard duty done. Once a public 
leader in high office comes to that mood he is 
inclined to expand the area of bold action. 
Clearly it was in this spirit that the President 
withdrew approval of the partition of Pales- 
tine—a plan his military advisers always 
opposed as a provocation to world war. 

This mocd may also explain why the Presi- 
dent interpolated in his speech to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in New York 
City the same night the scornful, even con- 
temptuous, passage about Mr. Wallace. On 
previous occasions he has followed the usual 
practice of professional politicians in mak- 
ing conciliatory comment about his former 
Cabinet minister and holding open the party 
door. But when, without even awaiting Mr. 
Wallace’s measured statement on his mes- 
sage to Congress, the President said he did 
not want and would not have his support 
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and that of his Communists at the price 
required, he implied he would not turn back 
in that sector. 


ON RAIL AND MINE ISSUES 


This is the way Mr. Truman reacted to 
the challenge of the railway strikers and to 
the defiance of the Federal courts by Mr. 
Lewis. When he set out for the Capitol on 
the day he broke the strike, the President 
carried two speeches—one to use if the strike 
had been called off before he spoke, the other 
if it had not. But it is significant of his 
mood in comparable circumstances that in 
both versions he asked for power to draft 
the railway strikers into the Army so they 
could be forced to run the trains. And when 
presentation of the facts of Mr. Lewis’ de- 
fiance of legal process was made to him by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Attor- 
ney General, the President unhesitatingly 
and promptly told them to fight this thing 
through to a finish. 

Whatever history’s estimate of his Presi- 
dency may be, and whatever his tenure in 
office, Mr. Truman in these instances has 
shown himself capable of making hard deci- 
sions and carrying them out firmly. 





River and Harbor Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr.SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr.Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report of 
the projects committee to the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
President, National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on March 18, 1948, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made ap- 
pearance. ‘ 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 39 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, reclamation-irriga- 
tion, water and soil conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 13 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $194,050,- 
700. Ten proposals appear to be without 
sufficiently advanced development to war- 
rant project endorsement at this time, but 
are believed to be meritorious and entitled to 
further consideration by this committee, if 
and when additional information may be 
adequate to warrant an endorsed status. We 
find that on seven proposals, surveys have 
been authorized but the reports on such sur- 
veys have not been completed and we there- 
fore recommend in these cases that Con- 
gress request the appropriate authority to 
complete reports of its investigations and 
surveys as soon as practicable in order that 
action may be taken toward classification 
by this Congress. We find eight proposals 
which on preliminary examination appear to 
be desirable and needful, and we accordingly 
recommend that engineering and economic 
investigations of survey scope be made in 
these cases with a view to developing projects 
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for subsequent authorization. Of the pro- 
posals investigated, we find one is without 
necessary data or sponsorship to enable the 
committee to reach a reasonable conclusion 
on its worth. However, we desire to give the 
application sympathetic consideration, and, 
if possible, offer to the proponents the serv- 
ices of this Congress in reaching a solution 
of their problems. We have, therefore, not 
classified this project but have suggested that 
the Secretary communicate with the appli- 
cants concerned and request additional data, 
upon receipt of which further consideration 
will be given to their proposal. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects ex- 
amined and the action taken thereon. 

Your committee has been impressed by 
the widespread public interest in and sup- 
port of a sizable Federal program of public 
improvements for navigation, flood control, 
reclamation and related water and land 
resource development. In its report last 
year the projects committee emphasized the 
justification for the appropriation of ade- 
quate sums for the orderly prosecution of a 
balanced, long-range program of public works 
for such purposes. It is heartening to know 
that the Congress of the United States 
has heeded the urgings of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and other or- 
ganizations supporting an adequate program 
for resource development. The substantial 
sums appropriated last July for civil func- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers provided 
for undertaking the largest river and harbor 


and flood control program ever directed by 
the Congress of the United States. Also, the 
recent substantial supplemental appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Reclamation is fur- 
ther evidence of the favorable consideration 
that is being given to accelerating the post- 
war programs of resource development. 

The projects committee reaffirms its view 
that those projects included in the backlog 
now authorized, which are particularly im- 
portant and of immediate and material bene- 
fit to industry, agriculture, commerce or the 
welfare of the people, should be carried for- 
ward as expeditiously as may be compatible 
with the financial ability of the Nation. It 
endorses the wishes of representative groups 
and individuals for the early completion of 
the many pending studies of additional 
projects advocated so that those works found 
to be economically justified may be author- 
ized and eligible for appropriation and con- 
struction. It is the sense of the committee 
that in general recommended projects should 
be authorized without undue delay upon 
completion of the appropriate agency’s 
reports. 

The committee is concerned by the deteri- 
oration in numerous completed Federal proj- 
ects in that maintenance and operation, due 
to lack of adequate funds, have been cur- 
tailed to a degree destructive of the original 
intent of Congress. It is the belief of this 
committee that the agency whose duty it is 
to maintain and/or operate any completed 
public work should recommend sufficient 
funds for adequate maintenance and opera- 


Class I1—Project endorsed 
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tion of the facility and that the Congress 
of the United States should appropriate such 
funds. 

In conclusion, your committee recommends 
that the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress vigorously support the prosecution of 
a substantial Federal program of resource 
development in this postwar era of peace 
and prosperity in order that our country 
may continue to be strong throughout the 
uncertain years ahgad. - 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sip Simpson, Chairman. 


Note A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV, or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time, upon 
due application and the submission of 
material supplementary information, with a 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year. 

Nore B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I— 
endorsed, such status continues and it is 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 


APPENDIX A 


(Letter “R” following the project number 
indicates revision of a previous application.) 


Endorsed: This means that the committee is convinced that the project is sound, needful and sufficiently advanced in status, 
and should be promptly constructed in the public interest. 


j 


Project No. | 


..| New Orleans tidewater channel] (following route recommended by Division Engineer Maj. 


| Ne 
| ss Gen. R. W. Crawford). 
1 PE 
ey edkin- Pee Dee River Basin 
| Boston Harbor, to provide extension of B 
Boston Harbor, extension of 40-foot inner 
FE lizabeth River, Norfolk Harbor (comple 
..| Elizabeth River, Norfolk 
.-| Norfolk and Newport News Harbors (dis} 
| Tunungwant Creek, Bradford flood prote 
| Gathright Reservoir and Falling Spring r 
| Dillon Reservoir 
Optima Reservoir 


Lucky Peak Reservoir 


| 
Name of project 
| 
| 


per Mono ngahela River, modernization of existing navigation facilities. ..................-- 


Harbor (deepening and widening channel in Southern Branch)... 


oston Harbor ¢ anchorage area (President Road 
harbor channel _--- piolecntb bite tkandie 
tion of Eastern Branch channel). 


osal area adjacent Craney Island)...............--- ae 
ae het 
eregul: iting dam on Jackson River 


Gkishome..............-. re 
Idaho 


Class 1I1—Projects classified as meritorious 


Louisiana 


West Virvinia and Pennsylvania- 
North Ce 
M assachusetts ¥: 
Es 
--+| ‘Virginia 


P ennsylv ania 
| Virginia 


| Division 


| Lower Mississipp’ Valley 


= Ohio River. 
.| South Atlantic. 
| ‘New Engtand. 
a Do. 
| North Atlantic 
| Do. 
| Do. 
Ohio River. 
| North Atlantic. 
| Ohio River. 
Southwestern. 
North Pacific 


arolina 


Meritorious: This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its 


present endorsement, it is meritorious and open for further considerati 


Project No. Na 


299-R-2_.. Red River of the North, drainage basin 
Green River, flood control. 
Passaic River, flood control 
Provincetown Harbor 
Pigeon River (issuance of power license ) 
| Flood control, Barbourville 
Flood control, Pine ville 


me of project 


Minnesota, 


by the committee. 


State 


| 
and | Upper Mississippi Valley 


Division 


North Dakota. 


South Dakota. 


| Washington 
| New Jersey... -...- 
PE ORORIOES . 5s on cebecetivescscts 
Minnesota 
| Kentucky 


North Pacific. 
| North Atlantic. 
New England. 
| Great Lakes, 
Ohio River. 
Do. 


Flood control, Cumberland _-. Do. 


Project No. 


Beardstown local flood protection. : ae | 


Flood contro! in Florida 


Florida 
| 


RES ee ee wee | Great Lakes. 


South Atlantic. 


Class I1l—Expeditious report on authorized survey requested 


Expeditious report on authorized survey requested: This means that the committee believes the Congress should request the 
engineering authority to expedite the report of its investigation and survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action 
may be had thereon in regard to classification by the Congress. 


Name ol! project 


| Kaskaskia River (dam at Shelbyville) 
aylor’s Creek improvement 
regon li let 
Masonboro Inlet 


I ie 7 abet h River, Norfolk Harbor (im provement. of Eastern Branch)... 


ison River, 35-foot channel, New York to Albany 
loam silat estate 


REDS.. .catnatiniandasemageunnayine 


Division 


Upper Mississippi Valley. 
| South Atlantic 
| Do. 
Do. 
North Atlantic. 
Do. 
Southwestern. 
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Class 1V—Projects recommended for survey 


Recommended for survey: This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been 
made to warrant further examination in the form of an adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government. 
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Project No. | Name of project State Division 
| 
eee. | a a a a a nn ce eemmnane |} South Atlantic. 
oS ee Wallace Channel maintenance (15 feet, mean low water). ....-.......---...-.-.----.---.------ E ene ee Do. 
ren a | North Little Rock flood contro! and drainage improvements. ........-..............--...-.--- NO ne | Southwestern. 
«aan | ASOIGIAIEE DEORE a Se winp ono care e wosen-<sonotends pd SERahabbtNYSiks Cuben sab inaenaneniaedas 1 PRRRRONIIE, 6 on ioc seccnn cin esces New England, 
Os ay I 5 God Coe earth db cccenehnqudedsiom cline ncesseecnhiedusesnsssuackoucare ee A RO RS eat Do 
4 connwet ON He: SERNOED GETTIN ona cisco ction apenaids waetdia= ant uiiee sekenss deed ce sald moana oa ee North Atlantic, 
WOS aca teamed Pep EEN a. aioe csia ne hg dobiaetracnsE nies Ube wacdons ak caknlncweedandennektd i Massachusette. .....--.<- ene nnene- New England 
66..<- 1 FRE a ecient cu tirencnitine ma vedeneccattijerasmecasiee i hab dbiliete sommenraalibasionae ahadiniatin teeta a Weer cn ok ca 2ok a nccaseneote North Atlantie. 


Untimely Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter written by Hyman H. 
Bookbinder, of New York, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of March 
22, 1948: 


The decision of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to approve a $4,800,000,000 income- 
tax cut is another sad reminder that a Presi- 
dential election year is hardly the appropri- 
ate time for realist:c consideration of our 
domestic and foreign needs. The same Con- 
gress which takes every pain to cut down 
appropriations for vital governmental activ- 
ities and which is so careful to weigh heavily 
any outlay for foreign relief is apparently 
prepared unblushingly to adopt a major tax- 
reduction program. It is to be hoped that 
the Senate will reject the committee recom- 
mendations and work out a substantially im- 
proved tax program. If it does not, it is to 
be hoped that the President will forget what 
year it is and give the bill a resounding veto. 

The Senate committee recommendations 
represent only a minor modification of the 
Knutson bill passed earlier this year by the 
House. Both versions, like the bills passed 
last year, still merit the appraisal of “the 
wrong kind of tax reduction at the wrong 
time.” 

This is not the time for heavy tax reduc- 
tion. The aspect of the inflationary poten- 
tial in such a reduction has received rather 
adequate attention. But there is another 
consideration—perhaps more psychological 
than economic—which demands care in our 
tax policies. I refer to our obligations under 
the Marshall plan. While Europe waits im- 
patiently we quibble over the precise 
amounts to be allotted. Will it not be quite 
clear to them, as it should be to us at home, 
that a major consideration in paring down 
ERP funds is to permit the widest possible 
margin for tax relief? 

To skimp on funds and then reduce taxes 
will be an action that freedom-loving people 
all over the world should not be expected 
to understand or appreciate. There is no 
way, of course, of determining for certain 
what good our money will do abroad. It 
may even dc harm. But there is good rea- 
son to hope that our aid may rebuild Europe 
and prevent war. A few billions now may 
well prevent the expenditure later of hun- 
dreds of billions, let along broken lives, 
homes, and nations. 

If the timing is bad, the nature of the 
proposed tax reduction is even worse. Al- 
though the proposal seems to give the great- 
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| 





est relief to the lowest-income groups, a 
more careful examination reveals that, like 
the original Knutson bill last year, it pro- 
vides a terrific bonanza for the highest brack- 
ets and very little for the lowest groups. 
This may seem strange for a bill that would 
reduce taxes by 12.6 percent for those in the 
lowest brackets and only 5 for those in the 
highest brackets. A little arithmetic, how- 
ever, yields the following results for a tax- 
payer with wife and two children. 


Spendable income (after taxes) 


Net income | 








‘ Fenate Pervent 
Present | proposa} increase 
} —s 
icictonvtecese $2, 324 $2, 400 3.3 
TR ivsnccctintes 2, $10 2, 800 3.2 
ara 4,411 4, 568 3.5 
$10,000_.......... 8, 138 8, 639 6.2 
conc cnc waens 26, 000 | 33, 423 28. 6 
$500,000........-.. 93,400 | 141, 323 | 61.3 


| | 


The Senate committee recommendations 
would increase “take-home” pay for the 
lowest income groups by 2 or 3 percent, but 
by as much as 51 percent in the highest 
brackets. No small part of this incongruous 
result is due to the income-splitting feature 
of the proposal. There may be good reason 
for giving this lopsided type of relief—I have 
yet to be convinced—but it should be made 
clear to the American people that the pres- 
ent bills in Congress do give that type of 
relief.. The common impression that the 
greatest relief is going to low income groups 
should be disspelled. 

If the time is propitious for any tax re- 
lief at this time, it must be given solely to 
those who have been hardest hit by the rapid 
rise in the cost of living. All that is needed 
is an increase in exemptions. Such a tax 
reform would be understandable to our peo- 
ple at home and to the millions abroad who 
wait desperately for our actions to help 
them. 

HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER. 

New YorK. 





Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Statehood for Hawaii,” published 
in the March 23, 1948, issue of the New 
York Times. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


During the last 18 years five congressional 
committees have visited the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and examined the qualifications of 
their 500,000 citizens for statehood. The 
majority of these committeemen have voted 
favorably for such action. Latest to report 
is Senator Guy Corpon, of Oregon. There 
seems to be little necessity for the extended 
hearings which Senator BUTLER, chairman of 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, has in view, and certainly little reason 
for delay—if hearings are to be held—in be- 
ginning them. The favorable House action 
of last summer will be nullified unless favor- 
able Senate action is also taken at this term 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

Hawaii would be a new State of which all 
Americans could be proud. In these beauti- 
ful islands east has met west in a mingling 
of races and cultures that has been gvuod for 
both. Its citizens are orderly, prosperous, 
and progressive. Fast transportation has 
made invalid one of the former principal 
arguments against admission—tre distance 
from the mainland. That 2,400 miles is only 
7 hours as the fast transport planes fly. 
Over 85 percent of its estimated 520,000 in- 
habitants are citizens of the United States. 
The noncitizens are mostly elderly or middle- 
aged Japanese who have spent most of their 
adult lives in the islands and would be citi- 
zens did our laws not bar them from taking 
the oath. They proved during the war that 
noncitizenship was not a bar to loyalty. 

In the House debate Iast summer Repre- 
sentative WELCH, of California, expressed the 
basic principle that should motivate debate 
on the Hawaiian statehood issue, and on the 
question, too, of some of our other offshore 
possessions, such as Guam, Samoa, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. He said: “The 
granting of statehood to Hawaii will be a 
notice to freemen everywhere that wher- 
ever the American flag flies democracy shall 
prevail.” 





Legislation for Gold Star Wives and Their 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that our Nation has been generous in 
providing educational and training bene- 
fits for the veterans of World War II. I 
think it was proper to assist these men 
and women who had their schooling in- 
terrupted by service in the armed forces, 
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and the Nation as a whole will be bene- 
fited due to the fact that these individu- 
als have acquired skills and professions 
which will enable them to render more 
valuable services. 

The widows and children of our de- 
ceased servicemen have not been pro- 
vided for so generously. In most in- 
stances, the war widow has one or two 
small children to support and on a pen- 
sion of $78 per month for herself and 
child, her problem appears impossible of 
solution during these periods of high 
prices. They have had to resort to using 
family savings which they had hoped to 
use for their children’s education. 

As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I have observed the fine man- 
ner in which the officers of the Gold Star 
Wives of America have represented these 
war widows. I wish to commend Mrs. 
Marie Jordan, founder and past national 
president of the Gold Star Wives and 
present executive director, for her efforts 
in successfully organizing this group and 
for presenting the group’s views on leg- 
islation to members of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Other officers of the Gold Star Wives 
have been most helpful, and I trust Mrs. 
Ruth Dutcher, national president, and 
the other officers will be successful in 
their continued efforts to provide some 

neasure of security for widows and chil- 
dren of deceased servicemen. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that all of 
us Gesire to see our children properly edu- 
cated and cared for. Those men who 
were killed in World War II cannot, of 
course, fulfill this desire, but we who did 
return from the service can provide the 
legislation which will assist these widows 
and children. I will continue to support 
the legislation I introduced during the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress 
to provide educational benefits to these 
dependents of deceased servicemen. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REecorp, I wish to include 
the results of a national survey made by 
the national headquarters of the Gold 
Star Wives of America, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., regarding the present 
financial diffieulties of our war widows 
and their children: 

RESULTS OF NATIONAL SURVEY 

Approximately 1,000 war widows filled out 
questionnaires and mailed them in to Na- 
tional headquarters of the Gold Star Wives in 
New York City to complete the first Nation- 
wide survey of the tribulations and the hopes 
of the women whose husbands fought and 
died in World War II. 

Returns were received from 45 of the 48 
States, from which 42 percent of the widows 
were living in cities of over 250,000, 24 percent 

t »f under 250,000, and 34 percent in 
1ali TOWNS. 

The average age of the widow of World War 

is 28 years. If she is working, her weekly 

arnings average $33 per week. 

Aithough most of the women without chil- 

ren are employed, only 21 percent of the 

ws with children are working outside the 
ie. Of that 21 percent, 15 percent are 
loyed full time, and 6 percent part time. 

her 79 percent are of the opinion that 


> average total monthly income (from 
ill sources, including Government compen- 
ition, national service life insurance, so- 


ial security, and salary) of the women with 


no children is $213 per month. The average 
total monthly income of a war widow with 
one child is $44 less than that amount—$169 
per month. Here it must be pointed out that 
these averages include salary or wages earned 
by the widow. A widow not working, of 
course, would receive $60 per month from 
the Government for herself; and $18 per 
month for her first child. In addition those 
war widows who were listed as beneficiaries 
receive insurance benefits ranging up to $55.10 
per month. Social-security benefits may 
range from a few dollars only up to about $40 
for widow with one child. (Many war widows 
have been denied social-security benefits be- 
cause of certain technicalities in the present 
law.) 

Applying the figures received to an ap- 
proximate total of 105,000 war widows, the 
survey revealed that 81,750 war widows 
throughout the country feel that they would 
benefit through taking the educational ad- 
vantages of the Serviceman’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944—if those benefits are extended 
to war widows in this Congress. Of this 
number, the greatest majority—a total of 
52,650—which to enroll for a quick occupa- 
tional training course. (See table I below.) 

A surprisingly large number of war 
widows—77,700 of them—were found to be 
desirous of the opportunity of obtaining 
Government guaranteed loans. Most of 
these women, a total of 57,750, are looking 
forward to the security which owning their 
own homes would provide. (See table II be- 
low.) 

Present ages of all gold-star children were 
tabulated from the survey in order to deter- 
mine the number of children who would be 
of college age during each year. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 are of college age at the present 
time. Table III (below) shows the number 
of children who will attain college age each 
year until 1965, and the estimated cost to 
the Government if up to 4 years of college 
were granted to all the children of men who 
died in service. 

Much of the information compiled has 
already been presented to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


TABLE I—Number of war widows throughout 
United States who would take advantage 
of educational benefits if made available 


Number of war 
widows 
BA lial See 
With 
children 


Without 
| children 


1, Quick occupational 
training course .__-. 

2, Full college course 
leading to degree___| 

3. Complete college be- 
gun previously 


28, 500 29, 150 52, 650 


9, 000 4, 950 13, 950 


7, 150 | 15, 150 


| 
8, 000 


Total seeking ed- 
ucational ben- | 
efits , 500 | , 250 | 81, 750 
1, Would not take any | i 
advantage of edu- 
cational benefits 
under bill 





23, 250 


Total war wid- | 


50, 000 | 55,000 | 105, 000 


TABLE II.—War widows interested in obtain- 
ing Government-guaranteed loans 
Number who desire opportunity of 
obtaining small loans to— 
A; Gh0 INC TUMINON .n cnconsiacne 
2. Purchase their own homes-. 


Total desiring loan privi- 
lege of GI bill 
8. Would not take advantage of 
loan benefits 


Total war widows 
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TasLe III.—Number of “Gold Star” children 
who will attain college age each year from 
1948 to 1965 and estimated cost to Gop. 
ernment for each year 


Estimated 
cost per 


Number 
of chil- 
dren in 
each age 
group 


Year in which 
children will year for 
attain college | granting 
age college 
training 


Present age of 
children 


18 years 
17 years 
16 years 
15 years. 
14 years 


1,000 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1,009 \ 
1, 000 9! be 3, 500, 000 
2, 000 953. 7, 000, 000 
2,000 | 195 7, 000, G00 
3, 000 955. a , 500, 000 
3, 000 856 , 600, 000 
3, 000 , £00, O00 
6, 000 95 21, , OOO 
6, 000 959. 21, , 000 
7,000 | 1960 , 500, 000 
11,000 | 1961 38, 500, 000 
20, 000 96° , 000, 800 
16,000 | 1963. 56, 000, 000 
15, 000 ) 2, 500, 000 
1, 000 Mb. 3, 500, 000 


10 years 
9 years 


6 years 

5 years 

4 years. 

BS FOC. ccnccscs 
WOOT si iis cevtinn: 


Total num- Total esti- 
ber of mated 
gold-star cost of 
children..| 100, 000 mn hm 

2106.... 





350, 000, 000 


Federal Aid for Schools Will Strengthen 
America at the Roots 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest short statements on the purpose of 
education I ever heard was that of my 
old friend in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Dr. Will W. Alexander. He put 
it about like this: “A man cannot live 
long enough to learn all he has to know 
just to live. Some things he must in- 
herit from the race.” It is this effort 
by society to provide for the survival 
needs of its youth by transmitting hu- 
man experience that produces our vast 
educational system. We must not let 
anything happen to it. It has been 
brought to our attention. over and over 
again that many localities cannot pro- 
vide adequately, on available revenues, 
for a proper educational standard. The 
Federal Government must come to their 
assistance. The importance of mass 
education in the creation and main- 
tenance of a sound society is well stated 
by Woodrow Wilson in these words: 

When I look back on the processes of 
history, when I survey the genesis of Amer- 
ica, I see this written on every page: That 
the nations are renewed from the bottom, 
not from the top; that the genius that 
springs up from the ranks of unknown men 
is the genius which renews the growth and 
energy of the people. Everything I know 
about history, every bit of experience and 
observation that has contributed to my 
thought has confirmed me in the conviction 
that the real wisdom of human life is com- 
pounded out of the experience of ordinary 
men. The utility, the vitality, the fruitage 
of life does not come from the top to the 
bottom; it cames like the natural growth 
of a great tree, from the soil, up through the 
trunk into the branches to the foilage and 








The great struggling unknown 


the fruit. 
masses of the men who are the base of 
everything, are the dynamic force that is 
-\ifting the levels of society. A nation is as 
reat and only as great, as her rank and file. 





Little Totalitarians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
u few days ago the Committee on Ways 
and Means felt it necessary to adopt the 
following resolution: 


Whereas the Department of State has 
drafted and sponsored a charter for an in- 
ternational trade organization; and 

Whereas this proposed charter has been 
presented to a large number of other nations 
and its acceptance by them has been urged 
by the officials of the State Department; and 

Whereas the effort and leadership in this 
undertaking on the part of the executive 
branch of the United States Government 
could be interpreted by other nations as an 
assurance of acceptance on the part of the 
legislative branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That any action of the President 
yr the Department of State prior to the con- 
sideration by Congress of the International 
Trade Organization shall not, insofar as the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives is concerned, be construed 
as a commitment by the United States to 
accept all or any of the provisions of the 
proposed charter. 

This charter, if submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, will receive, solely on its 
merits, the same careful attention and con- 
sideration given to any measure brought 
before it. 


Following the adoption of that reso- 
lution the Wall Street Journal carried 
the following editorial, which pointed out 
the timeliness of that action and the 
worth of the committee’s resolution: 


LITTLE TOTALITARIANS 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives did a very useful 
thing when it passed a resolution serving 
notice that any international trade or- 
ganization approved at the Habana Con- 
ference, now in its final stages, will have to 
be ratified by Congress before it becomes 
binding on this country. 

Mr. Cromley of this newspaper’s staff re- 
cently wrote from Habana that there really 
were two conferences at Habana. There 
were the official sessions which gave lip 
ervice to the cause of removing restrictions 
to the movement of goods from one country 
to another. But there were unofficial, be- 
hind-the-scenes sessions which were vir- 
tually a school teaching new methods of con- 
trolling and channeling international com- 
merce, 

The result of this is that the ITO Charter 
is likely to come out of Habana expressing 
some noble aspirations but at the same time 
so full of exceptions that the net result is 
to make respectable the very restrictive 
practices which it started out to abolish. 

So long as large trading nations—the out- 
standing example is Great Britain—insist on 
retaining a centrally managed economy there 
can be no free movement of goods. To be- 
lieve that there can be is no more sensible 
than to believe you can quarantine your 
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house and still allow people to come and 
go as they please. Internal economic con- 
trols require external controls; centrally con- 
trolled production requires centrally con- 
trolled importing and exporting. 

From these experiments in totalitarianism 
there is a more immediate danger. That 
danger is that they will be an obstacle to 
the unity of action which Western Europe 
must have if it is to save itself either with 
or without American assistance. 

It is all very well for foreign ministers to 
meet and sign solemn agreements of co- 
operation, and we do not mean to say that 
it is not a hopeful sign. But how much co- 
operation can there be among nations which 
live behind an economic iron curtain which 
is lifted only to contribute to the ideas and 
purposes of the central planners? 

The Russian idea of cooperation is for 
other nations to do as the Russians tell 
them. And from the Russians’ point of view 
they are absolutely logical; if they did any- 
thing else they would have to make con- 
cessions and the concessions would be bound 
to interfere with what the Russians had 
planned. So they brook no such nonsense. 

In its program of management Britain 
must attempt to protect its currency and to 
use that currency as an instrument of man- 
agement. So we read in the New York Times 
of Friday in a Paris dispatch from its able 
correspondent, Mr. Hoffman: 

“A growing body of opinion in the State 
Department and in the continental govern- 
ments sees the British struggle to defend 
sterling as the greatest menace, outside com- 
munism itself, to the success of the Euro- 
pean recovery program.” 

Unless these experiments in little totali- 
tarianism are abandoned, the power that is 
expert in totalitarian methods, and which 
is ruthless enough to use them, will take 
over. Not all the dollars and men in Amer- 
ica will stop or even delay the process. 





Green-Duwamish River Flood-Control 
Project 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 


STATEMENT OF HOMER R. JONES, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, FIRST DISTRICT, STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON, ON GREEN-DUWAMISH RIVER FLOOD- 
CONTROL PROJECT TO THE PROJECTS COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 18, 1948 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I consider it a privilege to be per- 
mitted opportunity to appear before an im- 
portant committee of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. This organization is 
important to me and to all the citizens of 
our country because it represents the best 
of democracy in actual practice. Our kind 
of government is predicated upon the ability 
of the American people to express themselves 
through mediums of concerted action such 
as is inherent in the organization and pro- 
cedure of this congress. The people of the 
many communities here find opportunity to 
express their local community needs and find 
listening ears and helpful hands which later 
will instrument community wishes in terms 
of action which eventually come directly to 
the attention of the United States Congress. 
I can conceive of no better way in which 
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properly our democratic government can and 
should function. Therefore, it is a privilege 
to me to be present, not only because I come 
representing the expressed opinion of the 
citizens of my community of Seattle on a 
project which will have important considera- 
tion in this committee’s deliberations, but 
equally because my appearance here affords 
the opportunity to give expression to my 
high opinion and regard for the great work 
that has been accomplished by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

I should like, too, to voice a simple tribute 
to the cooperative effort of another important 
quasi-public organization whose efforts in 
every regard are closely related to the work of 
this Congress. I make special reference to 
the various chambers of commerce who in 
orderly fashion play an important part in 
giving more official presentation of commu- 
nity needs. Iam aware of the important part 
that the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, from 
the city which I represent in the Congress, 
has played in connection with the project 
upon which I desire to speak briefly. 

Those of us in the city of Seattle and the 
near environments have for many years been 
interested in a program for protecting the 
Green River Valley from disastrous floods and 
a project which would result in the improve- 
ment of the Duwamish River in the interests 
of navigation. The Duwamish River is a con- 
tinuation of the Green River, the name 
changing in the lower reaches of the river as 
it flows into Elliott Bay, one arm of Puget 
Sound. While the majority of my presenta- 
tion will deal with the necessity for the 
flood-control aspects of this project, since the 
navigation features are located in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the industrial area of the 
city of Seattle, 1 will discuss first what is 
eventually desired in the interest of naviga- 
tion. I am quite aware that this portion of 
the whole project will be delayed because at 
this time there has been only inadequate 
evidence accumulated on river channel im- 
provement of the Duwamish waterway with- 
in the limits of economic feasibility. The 
city of Seattle has grown rapidly in the years 
immediately preceding and during the war. 
Many new industries have been established 
within the city and its environs. Industrial 
sites have become expanded at such a rate 
that now large industries desiring to locate 
in Seattle find it extremely difficult to acquire 
space for their plants. The Seattle Planning 
Commission has been deeply concerned re- 
garding this lack of space and has surveyed 
repeatedly during recent years the city areas 
to determine which can be adapted for this 
industrial purpose. The Seattle Industrial 
Planning Commission has played an impor- 
tant part under the insistent leadership of 
Mayor William C. Devin in bringing this proj- 
ect continually to the attention of the val- 
ley communities which are directly affected, 
and to the many community, agricultural, 
and industrial groups whose combined and 
coordinated efforts have resulted in favorable 
recommendation of this project by the dis- 
trict engineer insofar as the flood-control 
features are involved. 

These surveys indicate that the best lo- 
cality for future industrial expansion is along 
the Duwamish River, a river which mean- 
ders back and forth across a broad valley, 
cutting into areas which would be admirably 
suitable for industrial development, reducing 
the land area to such an extent that indus- 
tries presently cannot occupy the irregular 
plots advantageously. The Planning Com- 
mission has tentatively indicated the course 
which they desire the river to follow and have 
submitted a plan to the district engineer of 
the Department of the Army which would 
straighten the course of the river and pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for industrial 
expansion commensurate with the city of 
Seattle’s ever-increasing needs. As I have 
already stated, however, this is part of the 
long-range program for improvement of the 
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Green River Valley, and I bring it to the at- 
tention of this committee only because it has 
an important future bearing upon the other 
aspect of the development which I am sure 
will secure a more immediate and favorable 
action by the Congress. 

Before the Green River Valley may be fully 
utilized for either industrial or agricultural 
purposes, floods, which periodically cover the 
valley floor, must be controlled. The flood 
problem has long been ‘ecognized by Seattle 
and the nearby communities, but the magni- 
tude of solving the problem has been beyond 
the collective financial means of the local 
agencies. In 1933 and 1935 requests for a pre- 
liminary examination recommending a full 
survey were submitted to the Seattle district 
of the Corps of Engineers. The basic law es- 
tablishing the existing Federal flood-control 
policy passed on June 22, 1936, authorized a 
preliminary examination and survey of the 
Green River Valley. A preliminary examina- 
tion report was completed in 1937, and in 
June of 1938 the Chief of Engineers of the 
Department of the Army ordered a detailed 
survey. Studies of the project were sus- 
pended, however, during the war, and were 
not resumed again until the past year. Many 
of the ideas originally advanced have now 
been reconsidered and revalued, resulting in 
a recommendation by Col. L. H. Hewitt, dis- 
trict engineer of the Corps of Engineers, for 
construction of a flood-control storage dam 
and reservoir at Eagle Gorge in the upper 
basin of Green River. 

In cstimating the fiood-control benefits, 
it was assumed that the existing agricultural 
economy of that potentially rich valley would 
not change, except that with flood control 
more valuable crops could be grown. The 
principal project benefits, according to the 
engineer’s report—those resulting from flood 
control—are, therefore, not based upon any 
speculative change in land utilization from 
agricultural to industrial use. Those of us 


in Seattle certainly recognize the possibility 
of extensive industrial expansion in the lower 
areas of this valley, however, which may in 
the future yield greeter returns than those 


to be derived from agriculture. The current 
study of flood-control benefits has been made 
on the assumption that the agricultural econ- 
omy will govern and, consequently, the re- 
location of the river for improved navigation 
purposes has not been recommended by the 
district engineer and will unquestionably be 
delayed for an indefinite time. 

In connection with the engineer’s recom- 
mendations, public hearings were held to de- 
termine the wishes of local interests. At a 
hearing in Seattle on the 27th of February 
1947, the Eagle Gorge Dam was presented 
as one of the possibilities for controlling 
fioods in the Green River Valley. Repre- 
sented at that hearing were all of the prin- 
cipal communities and many governmental 
ag United States Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the United States 
Geological Survey, the State of Washington 

t Conservation and Develop- 

*hamber of Commerce, the 

ser Department, and the King 
er’s Office. All of these com- 
ency representatives voiced 

e dam at the Eagle Gorge 


encies—the 


snow that the project is 

its way toward realization. We should 
mind, however, that in reality the 

s still in an advanced planning stage, 

it has not been reviewed by the 
Engineers and Chief of Engineers 
ton, and has not been adopted 

ved by the United States Congress. 
confident, however, that the Chief of 
ors will recommend it to the Congress 

t the Congress will approve this proj- 
After approval, a period of 5 years will 
be required before completion—2 years will 


be needed for more detailed site investiga- 
tions, model studies, design of special fea- 
tures, and preparation of the final contract 
plans and specifications—3 years will prob- 
ably be the minimum construction time— 
and allowing for normal congressional pro- 
cedures, if everything goes forward from the 
time of recommendation and approval, the 
Eagle Gorge Dam could not be completed 
until at least 1955. 

The total estimatec cost of the project is 
$16,000,000, which includes the dam and all 
of its appurtenances—the reservoir lands, re- 
location of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which presently cuts across the anticipated 
reservoir area, and relocation of other exist- 
ing facilities. The total annual cost of the 
project, including interest, amortization of 
the investment over a period of 50 years, 
and operation and maintenance expenses has 
been computed to be approximately $734,000. 
Of this amount, $80,000 is estimated for op- 
eration and maintenance and the remainder 
is for retirement of the investment. 

The total benefits, as far as they can at 
this time be computed, will amount to ap- 
proximately $819,000 annually. It is esti- 
mated that $465,000 annually will be derived 
by prevention of tangible flood damages. 
Three hundred and fourteen thousand dol- 
lars is anticipated from increased agricul- 
tural returns, and the commercial estimates 
of benefits to be derived from the increased 
flow in the lower channel, which will result 
from the building of the dam and creation 
of a large reservoir, is estimated to be $40,000. 

It is interesting to note that these com- 
puted benefits exceed the project costs by 
approximately $85,000 a ye.r, without taking 
into account the benefits which may in the 
future be derived by changing the present 
land use from agricultural to industrial and 
the monetary benefit of any prospective fu- 
ture use of storage for municipal water sup- 
plies and irrigation. AsI have already stated, 
the primary purpose of the present project 
is flood control, and the project works can 
be wholly justified by the resulting flood- 
control benefits alone. In this connection, I 
should like further to say that damages of 
large proportions have been suffered in this 
valley. The floods of 1933 and December of 
1946 are the greatest that have occurred in 
recent times, although last year what was 
considered a more or less minor flood con- 
dition resulted in an estimated monetary 
loss of more than a million and a quarter 
dollars. The great flood in 1933 covered 
about 13,800 acres, or more than 21 square 
miles. The flood in 1946 covered approxi- 
mately 12,200 acres, or nearly 19 square 
miles. Estimating these damages on a 1947 
price basis, the property damage and agri- 
cultural loss has been more than $3,000,000. 

It is further interesting to recognize the 
present land use in the valley. Crops grown 
there are those largely associated with truck 
gardening—asparagus, beans, beets, cherries, 
table vegetables—although more than 6,000 
acres are devoted to pasture and an addition- 
al 1,500 acres yearly lie in summer fallow. 
When flood protection is afforded changes 
would most certainly occur in the use of 
the valley land. -Area of brushland would be 
reduced by half, pasture would be reduced by 
at least one-third, and acreages of other low- 
yield crops would be reduced. On the other 
hand acreages in bulbs, truck, berries, and 
other high yield would be increased. In fact, 
no one can accurately foretell just what the 
crop pattern would eventually become. But 
based on opinions of agricultural experts fa- 
miliar with the area as to its eventual and 
probable use, it has been estimated that net 
annual rates from these lands would increase 
from the present $707,000 to $1,787,000. The 
difference is $1,080,000. This is obviously a 
great monetary benefit to be derived from 
completion of this project. 

There are other benefits. The Green River 
furnishes a perfect spawning ground for both 
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commercial and sports fish. The present 
spawning areas are in the waters between 
Auburn and Newaukum Creek and in the 
Big Soos Creek where the State of Washing- 
ton now operates a 25-pond hatchery, the 
largest now operated by the State. The sal- 
mon spawned in these areas contribute sub- 
stantially to the Puget Sound commercial 
catch and the steelhead and trout hatched 
in the area make Green River one of the best 
sports-fishing streams in the region. The 
Washington State Department of Fisheries 
estimated that the wholesale value of com- 
mercial salmon originating in Green River 
amounted to more than $400,000 in 1946. 
This value would be substantially increased 
when the project is completed and a sus- 
tained flow is preserved in the lower Duwam- 
ish River. 

I should speak some few words about the 
dam and control works in this connection, 
particularly as they are designed to provide 
a desirable flow in all seasons. The dam has 
beer designed slightly curved in places. The 
length along its crest will be 640 feet—at the 
bottom, 100 feet. The ungated spillway has 
been designed to pass a flood of 145,000 
second-feet. The outlet works consists of a 
20-foot-diameter concrete-lined tunnel. At 
its downstream end are three 102-inch reg- 
ulating valves which will permit passage of 
bank-full flows during early phases of any 
storm, so that most of the reservoir capacity 
will remain for’store-crest flows. This is of 
extreme importance with reference to fish- 
eries. Under existing conditions summer 
stream flow sometimes becomes so small that 
the fish population—returning salmon and 
steelhead, growing fingerlings, and trout are 
killed in great numbers. 

Particularly in the dry summer period, 
the damage is aggravated by pollution re- 
sulting from sewage and industrial water 
in the valley downstream from the town 
of Auburn. This polluted condition is of 
extreme detriment to the sport-fish popu- 
lation of the stream. The proposed reser- 
voir has sufficient storage to supply con- 
tinuously at least 110 second-feet from March 
until September in the dryest year of rec- 
ord without interfering with its use for floo¢ 
control. 

It is a multiple-purpose dam contem- 
plated, you see, with a reservoir ideally suited 
for use in connection not only with its pri- 
mary purposes of flood control, but for mu- 
nicipal water supplies, irrigation, and con- 
servation, as well. The only benefit not an- 
ticipated, in fact, is power generation, the 
limited height of the dam and fall being in- 
adequate to supply sufficient head for gen- 
erating purposes. 

I have appreciated this opportunity to 
speak in hopeful support of the ultimate con- 
struction of this project, and express my 
deep gratitude to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress for having afforded me the 
opportunity. 


{From the Seattle Times of March 14, 1948] 


CITY’S INDUSTRIAL GROWTH FACES ONE LESS 
BARRIER 


One of Seattle’s most constructive com- 
munity efforts to advance its industrial and 
manufacturing resources has taken a signifi- 
cant step forward in the favorable report 
of the Army engineers on the Green River 
flood-control dam. Here is one answer to 
those who complain that little, or not 
enough, is being done to improve this city’s 
industrial picture. F 

For one deterrent to industrial growth in 
this area has been the lack of sites suitable 
for establishment of large manufacturing 
plants. Land remaining adapted for such 
use lies to the south of the Green-Duwamish 
River Valley, where the danger of repeated 
floods and the winding course of the river 
hitherto have discouraged development. 

This obstacle to industrial progress be- 
came apparent many years ago, and both 








the municipal government and the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce sought to overcome 
it by advocating flood-control measures in 
the Green River Valley. It has taken long 
to bring this project to its present stage. 
It was necessary to convince United States 
Army engineers that the project is eco- 
nomically feasible, that its cost would be 
exceeded by the economic wealth it would 
later conserve and produce. 

Chamber committees undertook to prove 
this point. In this they were aided by agen- 
cies of municipal government, notably by 
former City Engineer C. L. Wartelle—to 
whom much credit should go for further- 
ance of these plans—and to Mayor Devin’s 
industrial development commission. It may 
be added that all this spadework has been 
constantly supported editorially by the 
Times. 

As a result of this long endeavor, the Army 
engineers have now completed a favorable 
report. On the basis of the data presented 
to them from these several local sources, 
they have found the project economically 
feasible and recommended the construction 
of a $16,000,000 Green River Dam in Eagle 
Gorge. 

Their report is in the hands of the Chiet 
of Army Engineers in Washington, D. C., and 
the problem now is to expedite its submission 
to Congress. The next step must be congres- 
sional authorization of a more detailed sur- 
vey and preparation of plans. Beyond that, 
construction itself must be authorized and 
Congress must appropriate the required 
funds 

All this will take time and everything must 
be done to advance the several steps still to 
be accomplished. Within 5 years or so, the 
Columbia River Basin irrigation project will 
be approaching completion and the new set- 
tlement it will invite will provide new mar- 
kets for manufactured goods. The Green 
River project must be completed by that time 
to make new room for the industry the Co- 
lumbia Basin project will invite. 

All the various agencies that have worked 
together toward this end must continue and 
redouble their efforts from this point on. 
Here is Seattle’s main chance for industrial 
advancement. 





Peace Demands Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., on 
Saturday, March 20, 1948: 

PEACE DEMANDS UNITY 


Russia’s aggressive menace to freedom has 
reached a point where it can be met in only 
two ways by the United States. One is the 
Communist-isolationist way of appeasing 
and ignoring. The other way is to be tough 
and stay tough until Russia is ready to be 
reasonable. 

Most Americans, including those in Gov- 
ernment, have slowly and reluctantly come 
to realize that the second choice is necessary 
and, if peace is to be preserved, inevitable. 
For 2 years our Government tried patience 
and concession, These only provoked Soviet 


leaders to further excesses. 

Then last June, with the announcement 
of the Marshall plan, America began to aban- 
don her passive role. Since then our Gov- 


ernment’s words to the Kremlin have been 
increasingly blunt. But bluntness has not 
stopped Russian aggression either, for the 
very good reason that our tough policy was 
only a policy of words. 

So the program that President Truman 
outlined in his speech to Congress was as 
necessary and inevitable as the policy to 
which the Government is committed. It is 
not a complete program, but at least it would 
give the basic minimum of substance to sup- 
port our strong words. 

It appears that the timing of the Presi- 
dent’s speech was dictated less by Russia’s 
recent actions than by the actions of five 
friendly states, Great Britain, France, and 
the Benelux nations. As Mr. Truman pointed 
out, those five states were signing a 50-year 
agreement for economic cooperation and mu- 
tual defense at the time of his speech to 
Congress. 

The President could not at that moment 
commit the United States to military as well 
as economic aid for those countries. But it 
is clear that democratic unity abroad is 
meaningless without American support. The 
encouragement that Mr. Truman’s message 
obviously gave five governments may en- 
courage others to speed toward the hoped-for 
goal of a united non-Communist Europe. 

We are coming into perilous months dur- 
ing which political disunity on foreign policy 
could be a fatal weakness. Stalin is doubt- 
less counting on our disunity. Hitler did. 
He thought that it would immobilize Amer- 
ica while he conquered Europe and the world. 
He thought our wartime Presidential election 
would divide us and weaken our prosecution 
of the war. He was wrong. We were united 
on foreign policy then, and we can be again. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to insert the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Army and Navy Journal of March 6, 1948, 
under the heading entitled “For the 
Attention of Congress”: 


In his last report as Chief of Staff of the 
Army, General Marshall described UMT as 
one of the legs of the three-legged stool upon 
which our national security rests. As Secre- 
tary of State dealing with the ruthless Soviet 
aggressor, which knows no deterrent other 
than force, and aware of the fears of the 
western European nations that they may be 
subverted into Moscow satellites as most of 
the Balkan states, and more recently Czecho- 
slovakia, have been, and Finland is about to 
be, he has told the COngress that our bulwark 
against communistic invasion would he 
strengthened immeasurably if our youth be 
allowed to undergo military training. The 
mere passage of a law so providing, supple- 
menting as it would do the Marshall plan 
and the economic and military aid to Greece, 
Turkey, and China, would lend greater force 
to the Secretary’s representations and pro- 
tests to the Soviet Government, and would 
stiffen the resistance of nations to commu- 
nistic threats and maneuvers. In short, there 
would be general recognition that the United 
States was instructing its manpower for its 
own security and to this end to arrest the 
brutal march of communism, and the mere 
authority for such instruction of itself would 
cause Stalin to halt in the execution of his 
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designs; the more so since the countries still 
free would feel that trained reinforcements 
from the United States would be available to 
support their resistance. It is true UMT 
would be costly—Secretary Forrestal esti- 
mates the expenditure for next year at half 
a billion dollars, and two billions for each 
of the following 2 years, and after that three 
billions annually. But when such expendi- 
tures, which would contribute so largely to 
the achievement and maintenance of demo- 
cratic peace, are compared with the cost of 


war, and, worse than that, with the loss of, 


our liberty, they obviously would be negli- 
gible. In the House passage of the UMT bill, 
which was unanimously reported by the 
Armed Services Committee, has been held up 
by the failure of the Rules Committee to 
report a rule for its consideration, and the 
responsibility for the failure falls upon the 
shoulders of the obstructionist chairman, 
Representative Lro E. ALLEN, of Galena, Il. 
It would seem that Mr. ALLEN and his sup 
porters are more concerned over their ow 
fortunes in this Presidential-election ye: 
than they are for our security and our stop- 
page of communism. The views of veterans 
of our wars, keenly appreciative of the value 
of military training as a method by which 
their lives were saved, and the benefit to their 
health which is insured, as well as the reve- 
lations of public-opinion polls, establish that 
the country wants UMT. Congress should 
enact such legislation in this crucial period 
so that the hands of Secretary Marshall shail 
be strengthened in his efforts to save liberty 
abroad and to maintain securely the Ameri- 
can way of life at home. 


n 
ir 





Read the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I Saw Poland Betrayed, written by 
President Roosevelt’s representative to 
Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, is an eye-wit- 
ness account of the deception and be- 
trayal of that valiant people. In that 
deception and betrayal of Poland, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal ad- 
ministration played an ignoble part. 

The Ave Maria, published at Notre 
Dame, Ind., describes this volume as “a 
blazing indictment of the selling of 
Poland down the river.” 

The Ave Maria, in its issue a few days 
ago, recommends the reading of this 
volume and its story of the “disgraceful” 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin parley. 

The Ave Maria’s editorial follows: 

READ THE TRUTH 

Those of our readers who are Still inclined 
to look upon the treatment accorded Poland 
by the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin parley as 
anything short of disgraceful, will do them- 
selves an enlightening service by reading 
I Saw Poland Betrayed, published last week 
and authored by Arthur Bliss Lane, first 
United States Ambassador to postwar Poland. 
His volume is a blazing indictment of the 
selling of Poland down the river. It is a 
graphic and authentically documented array 
of international misdeeds. Furthermore, 
Mr. Lane is a career-diplomat, with 30 years’ 
experience in the service. He is far better 
informed than were the handpicked English 
and American groups who made the 2-week 
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jaunts through planned areas in the com- 
pany of Red officials, and returned to praise 
the Red deliverance of Poland from German 
oppression—so eloquently but untruthfully 
described by Winston Churchill in these pages 
recently (February 21, 1948). Not so Mr. 
Lane, who confessed: 

“I could see no difference between Hitler’s 
and Stalin’s aims. Both were after world 
domination. I could not see the difference, 
which so-called liberals in the United States 
often claim to see, between the methods of 
the two tyrants. They were exactly the 
same—suppression of personal liberty; ter- 
rorism by the police; sickening propaganda 
that the totalitarian state is democratic.” 





Jewish Survival in Palestine Requires 
Immediate Lifting of the Arms Embargo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of political shabbiness which has 
been displayed by the United States in 
the UN on the Palestine question, the 
people of the United States must act 
affirmatively to deny this act of deser- 
tion. It is imperative that the people 
of the United States now speak through 
their duly elected representatives in Con- 
gress as the democratic expression of 
their own sense of fair play. 

To that end I am this day offering a 
bill to lift the arms embargo imposed 
against the shipment of arms to Pales- 
tine by the Department of State which 
acted unilaterally and autocratically in 
such imposition. If the United States 
leadership has abdicated under threats 
and violence of the Arab chieftains, then 
the voice of the people of the United 
States must be made unmistakably clear. 
We have not hesitated to send arms else- 
where, notably to Greece and Turkey, but 
we appear perfectly willing to permit the 
Jews of Palestine to be defenseless 
against Arab aggression. The State De- 
partment was not willing to aid the Jews 
when they tried to defend the UN deci- 
sion. It was intent, instead, as the 
events of the past few weeks prove, upon 
doing what it could to break a solemn 
international resolution. All this was 
done in secrecy. Neither the people nor 
their Representatives in Congress were 
taken into confidence. Such dismissal 
of public opinion and wishes is intoler- 
able in a democracy. 

In all conscience, we must act now to 
stop murder. Unarmed, the Jewish 
community in Palestine cannot defend 
itself against Arab violence which has re- 
ceived so much encouragement from the 
United States desertion of its previous 
commitment. We do not bar any other 
peoples of democratic complexion fight- 
ing for their lives and for their freedom 
from buying arms and ammunition in 
the United States. Why do we visit this 
penalty on the most defenseless of all 
people, the Jews of Palestine? What I 
am asking for is exactly what we did in 
the case of the Irish patriots fighting for 
an Irish Free State. 


Reuther After Reds in CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Monday George Reedy, 
prominent radio commentator, had a 
provocative broadcast over radio sta- 
tion WOL, Washington. He pointed 
out that some labor unions are purging 
their members who have adhered to the 
Communist line. This is a wise move 
on the part of Walter Reuther who is 
leading this fight and who is deserving 
of commendation for his efforts. Mr. 
Reedy says “that under the vigorous 
leadership of Walter Reuther, left-wing- 
ers have been driven from all positions 
of power” in the United Automobile 
Workers. Hats off to Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I am including the Reedy broadcast: 


A new era was opened up over the week 
end for American workers fighting commu- 
nism in their unions. It wasn’t a sensational 
development. But it can have far-reaching 
effects that will clear up many bad labor situ- 
ations. 

The action was taken by a local union of 
the CIO United Electrical Workers. The 
members, by a solid majority, voted to get 
out of their national organization. Instead, 
they decided to affiliate with the United 
Automobile Workers. 

The importance of the move is that it may 
well set a precedent. And the precedent 
will answer one of the toughest problems 
that faces American workers. It is: Where 
can they go if their union leadership is left- 
ist, and they can’t remove it? 

In the past there has been no answer at 
all. They have either had to shut up—or 
get out of the union altogether. Neither 
course provided any effective means of fight- 
ing pinkish labor leaders. 

Left-wingers in the unions have become 
past masters at the art of staying in power. 
They have learned how to entrench them- 
selves even against the will of the majority. 
And once they are entrenched, they are al- 
most impossible to remove. 

Consequently, men who wanted to work 
under union contracts in some industries, 
have found themselves just out of luck. 
Either they have had to accept leaders of 
questionable political beliefs, or they have 
had to find a job somewhere else. 

The top leadership of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, however, is completely free of 
any Communist taint. Under the vigorous 
leadership of Walter Reuther, left-wingers 
have been driven from all positions of power. 

The automobile workers could well become 
a haven for union men who are dissatisfied 
with their present organizations. It would 
be smart unionism on Reuther’s part, and 
it would be a real contribution to driving 
Communists out of the labor movement. 

There are some indications that other 
unions are planning to follow the lead of 
the New York local. The whole thing may 
wind up in a complete realinement of forces, 
that would be healthy for the entire Nation. 

The past 2 years have given definite in- 
dications that American workers do not want 
to be led by Communists. Wherever they 
have been given the chance, they have 
cleaned out their unions. The result has 
been defeat after defeat for the leftists. 

The automobile workers’ union is a case 
in point. It wasn’t too long ago when its 
leadership was shot through with “pinkos.” 
Reuther took the issue to the membership 
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and fought it out in the open. The result 
was a complete and overwhelming victory, 

The anti-Communists in the maritime 
unions are still fighting it out. But they 
now have the edge, where just a little while 
past they were on the losing end. Again, 
it was a case of bringing the thing out in the 
open where it could be looked at. 

In some unions, however, the situation 
seems to be almost hopeless. The member- 
ship has been hog-tied and cannot get rid of 
their leaders. Their only chance is to follow 
the example of the New York electrical 
workers. 

Of course, there will be howls that some 
unions are stepping on the toes of others. 
But the howls won’t be taken too seriously 
American workers will know from where they 
originate—and just how much they should 
be considered. 





California Power Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
all must know by this time, California 
has a drought, and a very severe one. 
If something does not happen soon, and 
I do not mean only rain, we in California 
will need relief and rehabilitation. 

The situation is acute not only in 
agriculture but in industry as well. 
Workers have been forced into unpaid 
idleness because there is no power to 
run their machines. At this moment 
even table water is rationed in Los 
Angeles. 

In time of emergency the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. blames everyone but them- 
selves. Of course, the lack of rain is the 
immediate cause of the shortage of power. 
But there are more immediate far-reach- 
ing causes if we look into the past ac- 
tivities of the P. G. & E. 

The following statement, which I ask 
be placed in the Recorp, by Mr. C. J. 
Haggerty, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor, places the re- 
sponsibility for the appalling situation 
squarely where it belongs: 


STATEMENT ON POWER SHORTAGE 
(By C. J. Haggerty, secretary) 


The California State Federation of Labor 
believes in seeing this crisis in its true colors. 
Our power shortage has causes other than 
the failure of rain. And there are other 
remedies to be taken besides praying for rain. 
We object to the attempt by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. to blame labor and the Recla- 
mation Bureau and aimost anybody but 
themselves for this power shortage. 

We object to leaving the responsibility for 
seeing us through this crisis in th. hands of 
the very private utility that is more respon- 
sible than any other agency for our trouble. 
No agency outside the Government itself 
should be in charge, and we ask this public 
utilities commission to assume its responsi- 
bilities at once. 

Our view grows out of long and hard expe- 
rience. We have always stood for full, inte- 
grated development of our water resources. 
From 1920, through the 1930's, the bitter 
opposition of the P. G. & E. to this develop- 
ment is a matter of public knowledge. Some 
of its expenditures to block developments are 
filed with your commission, and its methods, 
both open and concealed, of accomplishing 








its purposes are recorded in the investiga- 
tions of the California Legislature and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The P. G. & E. tried to block the entire 
Central Valley project at the start. Failing 
that, it has tried to block about every appro- 
priation to carry it out. It blocked appro- 
priations for transmission lines for the fiscal 
vear 1947, which would be ready now if only 
it had kept its hands off. 

The P. G. & E. has opposed the construc- 
tion of the Antioch Steam Plant. James P. 
Black, president of the company, has many 
times opposed this before various congres- 
sional appropriations committees. In one of 
the hearings he stated: 

“There is no need and no justification for 
any expenditure for transmission lines or 
switeh yards beyond Shasta substation 25 
miles below Shasta Dam where project power 
is now being delivered to the company under 
a contract executed in September 1943.” 

Mr. Black complained about the Bureau’s 
refusal to extend this contract, which was 
negotiatee. between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the P, G. & E. on September 23, 1943, 
and will expire on March 31, this year, and is 
the contract under which the Bureau is now 
delivering Shasta power to the P. G. & E. 
This contract contains language to the effect 
that the Bureau and the P. G. & E, agree to 
endeavor in every way to fulfill the conditions 
of the reclamation law with regard to giv- 
ing preference to public agencies on power 
that is generated at Shasta. 

Mr. Black states today that no such stipu- 
lation is in that contract. Nevertheless, one 
article in that contract states as follows: 

“During the term of this contract, and in 
order to meet the existing war emergency, 
the parties agree (without establishing a per- 
manent policy in respect to the distribution 
of power in the United States) that they 
will endeavor to carry out the provisions of 
the reclamation law providing that prefer- 
ence be given public agencies and coopera- 
tives in the lease or sale of Government 
power, by mutual agreement supplementary 
to the contract, if, as, and when the occasion 
may require.” 

Mr. Black also states there is no provision 
of reclamation law which provides for this 
preference of treatment for public agencies. 
We wish to refer to section 9 (c) of the Rec- 
lamation Act of 1939, which states as follows: 

“Any sale of electric power. or lease of power 
privileges made by the secretary in connec- 
tion with the operation of any project shall 
be for such period, not to exceed 40 years, 
and at such rate as in his judgment will 
produce power revenues at least sufficient 
to cover an appropriate share of the annual 
operations and maintenance costs, interest 
on an appropriate share of the construction 
investment at not less than 3 percent per 
annum, and such other fixed charges as the 
Secretary deems proper: Provided further, 
That in said sale or lease, preference shall be 
given to municipalities and other public 
corporations or agencies, and also to coopera- 
tives and other nonprofit organizations 
financed in whole or in part by loans made 
pursuant to the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 and any amendments thereof.” 

The P. G. & E. raises a phony cry of “du- 
plication” to block public transmission lines. 
If we read the New York Journal of Com- 
merce rightly, as quoted Monday in the San 
Francisco News, the P. G. & E. regularly tells 
Congress not to build public lines, because 
it will come to your Commission, raise money, 
build the lines itself, then collect from the 
California rate payers. It calls that procedure 
“duplication,” and that is one reason why 
we are in trouble today. 

Next time the P. G. & E. cries “duplication” 
to Congress in order to stop the development 
of public power in our State, we predict a 
horse-laugh will go up in California that will 
be heard in Washington without the aid of 
an ear trumpet. 
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As recently as September 25, 1947, William 
G. B. Euler, vice president and general man- 
ager of the P. G. & E., was very optimistic 
about his company’s ability to handle any 
emergency which might develop. At that 
time he stated as follows: 

“Despite the combined difficulties of an 
exceptionally dry year, unprecedented de- 
mands for power, and war caused delays in 
the company’s expansion, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric is meeting the challenge of serving de- 
pendable power in northern and central 
California. All regular customers are being 
served full power needs and we expect to 
continue maintaining such service. Fur- 
thermore, we are accepting orders and de- 
livering service to all new applicants. 

“To help assure adequate electricity for 
our regular customers we temporarily have 
curtailed service to three large surplus power 
users who for 16 to 20 years have enjoyed the 
advantage of purchasing surplus power at 
rates less than half those paid by regular 
industrial customers. To obtain these low 
rates, surplus users’ contracts provide that 
service shall be curtailed or suspended when 
surplus power is not available.” 

A month later, the P. G. & E. boldly as- 
serted: 

“The P. G. & E. has Kept pace with the 
growth and development in the 89,000 square 
miles it serves throughout northern and cen- 
tral California * * * nowtheP.G.&E 
is preparing for still greater growth and de- 
velopment * * * so there will be ade- 
quate electricity and gas for the continued 
growth and prosperity of northern and cen- 
tral California.” 

The seriousness of the present situation, 
as far as labor is concerned, is evidenced by 
the unemployment that is being caused. 

The Metal Trades Council had 10,000 of its 
members laid off on March 8, and another 
5,000 the next day. If the proposed system 
of arbitrarily ordering reductions in the days 
factories may operate is enforced by the com- 
pany, then 8,000 members of the Allied 
Printing Trades in San Francisco and 2,500 
in Oakland will suffer loss of employment. 
Close to 2,000 bottlers and brewery workers 
have already experienced forced unemploy- 
ment. 

We are now in the process of making an 
extensive survey to ascertain exactly how 
many workers will be forced to quit work 
through no fault of their own. It is plain 
that such arbitrary regulation of power by 
a private company can work inequitably upon 
industry as well as upon the workers. 

But all blame aside, the California State 
Federation of Labor desires to make cer- 
tain specific proposals to meet the immediate 
situation. We ask: 

1. That you order the P. G. & E. to transmit 
power generated by the taxpayers’ money— 
which doesn’t cost the company a cent—to 
transmit that power at cost and without ex- 
tracting any profit from farmers, industry, 
and householders. The people of northern 
California are entitled to learn from personal 
experience what really cheap public power 
means. 

We believe that your Commission has the 
authority to proceed on the above basis, and 
refe> you to Deering’s Acts—6386—section 13, 
paragraphs b and c, section 28, paragraph a 
et sequitur, and sections 30, 31, 36, 60, 61, 
64, and 65. It is our opinion that a study of 
these sections will clearly establish authority 
for the Commission to act as suggested. 

We ask: 

2. That you order the P. G. & E., as a public 
utility of California, to comply with the Fed- 
eral reclamation law which requires priority 
and preference in power distribution for 
public agencies, and that you insist the com- 
pany shall end its defiance of Congress and 
of the people. 

We ask: 

3. That you terminate the arbitrary allo- 
cations of power by a private company pull- 
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ing switches when and where it pleases, and 
that, instead, you assume full and immedi- 
ate responsibility. We want a public agency 
in charge which will recognize legal priorities 
of public agencies and establish proper pref- 
erences, so that the farmers, laborers, and 
industries shalI not suffer, while favored 
consumers continue in their use of power 
that cannot be justified before the public 
in the face of the present crisis. 

In the East a group of distinguished citi- 
zens are reviving the great principles of 
public conservation of resources laid down 
by Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot 
nearly 50 years ago. They say: 

“We reaffirm the principles, upheld by the 
highest courts for generations, that the util- 
ity business is essentially a public business 
however owned, and that corporations au- 
thorized by the people to conduct this busi- 
ness for private profits must be subject to 
effective regulation as will assure adequate 
service on a legitimate cost basis.” 

The California State Federation of Labor 
demands that the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion exercise its full authority under law, 
that it remove responsibility in this crisis 
from the hands of the very company that 
helped to get us into it, and that from now 
on it give us a true conservation program 
in California. 





Truman Program Is Popular 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of March 
8, 1948, contained an article entitled 
“Truman Program Is Popular,” by Ralph 
W. Page. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TRUMAN PROGRAM IS POPULAR 
(By Ralph W. Page) 

WASHINGTON, March 8.—It has become the 
fashion in Washington to discount Presi- 
dent Truman’s chances of reelection and 
even the probability of his being renomi- 
nated. This is based upon the obvious dis- 
affection in three substantial groups: (1) 
The Communists and wild radicals, (2) the 
white-supremacy brigade in the South, and 
(3) the New Deal architects of Roosevelt's 
social betterment programs. 

More cautious observers question the abil- 
ity of the leaders of these disgruntled groups 
to maintain these revolts or control the 
popular vote. 

This is based upon the position taken by 
the President on the political issues. In 
almost every case he is in line not only with 
the interests of the country, but with popu- 
lar opinion. 

Particularly he is championing the Euro- 
pean recovery program, strong military pre- 
paredness, admission of displaced refugees 
from communism, civil liberties, reciprocal 
trade agreements, an International Trade 
Organization, energetic conservation of na- 
tional resources, a prompt and effective 
housing program, vigorous methods to halt 
inflation, increase in the minimum wage, 
and extension of social security. 

These measures undoubtedly meet the 
approval of a majority of the voters. Except 
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for the civil liberties proposals, there is no 
appreciable opposition. 

What militates against the President in 
Democratic circles is his lack of dramatic 
leadership and appeasement of the indus- 
trial dynasties and the Roosevelt haters. 

It is manifest that he suffers in compari- 
son with the personal power and political 
skill of Roosevelt. But it is doubtful that 
even Roosevelt could have forced or per- 
suaded this hostile Congress to follow the 
Democratic line. The most preposterous 
contention conceivable is that Henry Wal- 
lace could have done so. 

The complaint remains that the President 
has replaced the old Roosevelt lieutenants 
with personnel more acceptable to financial 
and industrial circles. This personnel in 
itself is capable and in nowise exerting any 
appreciable “reactionary” influences. Mar- 
shall, Royall, Forrestal, Lovett, Snyder, and 
‘he rest of them are tending strictly and 
efficiently to their business. 

But this has gained no adherents in cor- 
porate circles, and has dissipated the co- 
hesive fervor of the liberals, including the 
Americans for .Democratic Action, whose 
convention in Philadelphia was aptly called 
‘the government in exile.” 

Still, on balance, it is difficult to believe 
that the rank and file will desert the Presi- 
dent and his program. 





Salvation Army Maintenance Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1948 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp the following ad- 
dress of the Honorable James A. Farley, 
chairman of the board, the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., on a special broadcast pro- 
gram dedicated to the 1948 Maintenance 
Appeal of the Salvation Army in New 
York City, February 15: 

A few days ago in Times Square a plainly 
dressed woman stopped to drop a $5 bill into 
a Salvation Army cannister. 

“I wish it was more,” she said, when the 
Salvation Army cadet thanked her. “After 
what you people did for my brother, we'd all 
about given up—he just wasn’t any good 
until—well, I don’t know how you people did 
it but you got him straightened out. He’s 
working steady now—he’'s gone back to his 
wife—why, I guess we all feel like we owe 
a lot to the Salvation Army.” 

Other people, too, have explained why they 
are contributing to the Salvation Army 
maintenance appeal. 


“Just a small token of appreciation of 
what you did for servicemen during the war,” 
wrote an anonymous ex-GI. 

“Because of the way you helped a neighbor 
who was in trouble,” another letter said. 

A veteran of an earlier war wrote, “This is 


my twenty-eighth annual installment to help 
pay for the doughnuts I ate in France in 


1918.” 

Of course, there are thousands of con- 
tributors who have never so much as tasted 
a Salvation Army doughnut. They have 


their reasons, not quite as personal, but just 
From the practical point of view, 
Salvation Army is an extremely good invest- 
ment. Its work with children and young 
people is a strong force against juvenile de- 
linguency. Its prison bureaus help keep 
men and women on the path that leads to a 
life of responsible, useful citizens. In its 


as strong 
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men’s social centers each year hundreds otf 
homeless, unemployed drifters are given good 
food and shelter, wholesome recreation and 
the self-respect that comes from working to 
pay for what they receive. Its family serv- 
ice bureau, its foster home service for de- 
pendent children, its day nursery, its voca- 
tional guidance bureau—to put it bluntly, 
these and many other institutions and ser”- 
ices operated by the Salvation Army, save New 
York City, directly and indirectly, a lot of 
money 

These are sound reasons tor supporting the 
Salvation Army, but beyond them lies some- 
thing much deeper and less tangible—the 
grateful affection we all feel for men and 
women who all day, every day, throughout 
their lives put their beliefs not only into 
words but into deeds. 

The men and women of the Salvation Army 
are not self-righteously bent on reforming 
the world or the individual. They are 
friends, sympathetic and often very wise. 
ready to help wherever help is needed. 1 
have been told that the Salvation Army op- 
erates in almost every country of the globe. 
If the countries could themselves be ruled 
by the Salvation Army’s simplicity and good 
will which sees people not as members of 
nations or races but as human beings, ready 
to become friends, the future of the world 
would be far brighter than it is today. 

1 am sure that you who are listening to 
this broadcast will feel that you too have 
reasons for doing what many of us have 
already done. I’m sure you will want to give 
your fullest support to the Salvation Army’s 
1948 maintenance appeal. 





Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorD, 
I would like to insert the following article 
which appeared in the newspaper, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, on March 7, 1948 and 
which was written by my distinguished 
colleague in the House, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ANDREW L. SOMERS}. 
I believe this article to be of extreme im- 
portance and should be given serious con- 
sideration by all the Members because it 
has created such a sensation by putting 
the finger on the force which will finally 
decide the Palestine issue. Congressman 
Somers is more than qualified as an ex- 
pert on this problem of Palestine as he is 
one of the founders and also a co-chair- 
man of the American League for a Free 
Palestine and has given of his leadership 
and vision for many years in an attempt 
to find a solution to this confusing and in- 
ternationally important issue. Congress- 
man Somers clearly shows that it is not 
by diplomacy or legal debate that we will 
settle this sore issue, but that the resolve 
and stamina of the Hebrew people them- 
selves who are fighting for their nation 
will finally be the deciding factor. On be- 
half of all of my colleagues I want to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to our distin- 
guished Member in having cut through 
the enormous confusion and verbiage sur- 
rounding this problem and at last put the 
searchlight of truth on the true solution. 





The article, entitled “Alone and Unaid- 
ed Hebrews Will Guarantee Victory in 
Palestine,” follows: 


(By Representative ANDREW L. SoMERS, Tenth 
Congressional District) | 


May 15 is the D-day selected for Palestine 
by the Anglo-Arab plotters. This is destruc. 
tion day, devastation day, when the Nazi- 
Mufti and his bands, British-armed and, in 
some cases, British-officered, are supposed to 
sweep Palestine of its 800,000 Hebrew citizens 

Full knowledge of this plot is in every 
statesman’s possession. May 15 is the date 
for British to yield the mandate, when she 
can disclaim responsibility for the terrible 
massacre which, for some diabolical reason, 
she is fomenting. Yet the world watches and 
international machinery appears to be 
paralyzed. 

Already the little country has, in the past 
10 weeks, been subjected to warfare that has 
brought death to 1,000 and has wounded 
4,000. In proportion to the population of 
the United States, these casualties are 
equivalent to 100,000 Americans killed and 
400,000 wounded. And, in addition to the 
population of Palestine, the safety of 1,000,- 
000 Jews in the Middle Eastern Arab coun- 
tries is hanging by a thread. In Europe 
250,000 Hebrew DP’s are still behind barbed 
wire, while another 1,000,000 live in the semi- 
twilight of pogrom-ridden lands, dreaming 
only of the promised land. 

It is true that in Palestine today there is 
death, betrayal, agony, and martyrdom. But 
also there is hope. Hope and victory for the 
Hebrews move forward on two firm legs—the 
courage of the Hebrew people and the sup- 
port of American citizens. If this confidence 
concerning Palestine were based on faith in 
international morality or on the belief that 
Ernest Bevin will call off his Arab bands, then 
this would be wishful thinking indeed. But, 
on the contrary, this assurance rests on the 
most realistic appraisal of the forces in- 
volved, discounting completely the remote 
possibility that any United Nations action 
will be taken in time. 


NOT ONE WAS SAVED 


Long ago the Hebrew people stopped lis- 
tening to the drone of international cis- 
cussions in their behalf. They had the bit- 
ter experience of the Evian Conference, the 
Bermuda Conference, the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry. Not one Jew was 
saved, not one house was built in Palestine, 
not one acre was irrigated, by these and simi- 
lar diplomatic devices. Possibly these con- 
ferences were planned in good faith, but they 
were all perverted into instruments of cruel 
delay. And, thus far, the United Nations 
attempt to solve this world problem has 
turned Lake Success into a bog of legalisms, 
wrangles and suspicions. Today the Hebrews 
expect nothing from diplomats, resolutions, 
commissions of inquiry, and the like. 

They rely on themselves. Everything 
which exists in Palestine today stands as a 
monument to their efforts and initiative. 
The fact that there are almost 800,000 pio- 
neers in Palestine is proof of their indestruc- 
tible will to survive, for thousands of these 
arrived via the underground railways of the 
Haganah and Irgun, braving dangerous odds 
in running the illegal British blockade. And 
the fact that the United Nations even con- 
sidered the Palestine case was not because 
the British Colonial Office suddenly felt 
twinges of conscience, but because the Brit- 
ish military in Palestine and Englishmen at 
home were keenly aware of the power of He- 
brew resistance. 

As World War II unfolded, it became in- 
creasingly clear to me that if the Jew were 
to survive in the world of Hitler, Stalin, and 
the British Empire, he must be armed by 
something more than a spiritual heritage, 
scientific genius and artistic talent. He 
would have to stand for his rights as every 
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other modern people were preparing to do— 
he would have to resurrect the warrior He- 
brew of the Bible. 
CALLED FOR ARMY 

On November 28, 1941, 9 days before Pearl 
Harbor, I introduced a resolution in the 
House of Representatives calling for the im- 
mediate formation of a Jewish army—a unit 


where stateless and Palestinian Jews could - 


enlist to fight Hitler. I was anxious to see 
this happen, not only because of the situa- 
tion in Europe, but also because I felt that 
historically it might some day be necessary 
for these people to defend themselves against 
the Arabs or the British or both. 

After considerable pressure and argument, 
the British were persuaded to create a Pales- 
tinjian regiment which performed so bril- 
liantly in the early north African campaigns 
against Rommel that it was enlarged to a 
brigade, 30,000 strong, which ultimately 
fought the costly Italian campaign and 
finally broke through to German soil. The 
veterans of the Jewish brigade are now in 
Palestine, the backbone of the Hebrew under- 


eround. They must become the nucleus of. 


the national army of the Hebrew republic. 

The fact that it is no longer cheap to kill 
Jews will save Palestine today. In Europe, 
Hitler murdered 4,000,000—at a profit. But 
in Palestine, the British learned to respect 
the fact that to kill a Jew meant killing an 
Englishman. This new will to resist was 
made very clear to the UN Commission on 
Palestine last week when a Palestinian lead- 
er told the five-nation board: 

“We are a nation seeking to harm no one, 
but we do possess adequate force and an un- 
faltering determination to prevent any repeti- 
tion of the extermination campaigns carried 
out against us in Europe. It may be that 
Arabs and Englishmen will kill thousands of 
our people. But this means war, because 
thousands of Arabs and Englishmen will also 
die. Already there have been three Arabs to 
every two Hebrew casualties in Palestine.” 


FORMIDABLE FIGHTING FORCE 


Properly armed, the Hebrew militia of 
Palestine will constitute the most formidable 
fighting force in the Middle East. The Arab 
mercenaries, however numerous, will be puny 
and insignificant compared with a Hebrew 
force seasoned in modern technical warfare. 
Such a military force would be a most valu- 
able American ally in this area. (We must 
never forget that the Arabs collaborated with 
Mussolini and Hitler throughout the last 
war.) 

The support of American citizens—the sec- 
ond leg on which Hebrew victory must 
stand—has been mounting steadily. Over 3 
years ago I was roundly criticized for urging 
American citizens to give financial support, 
and the Government to give moral support, 
to Hebrew underground fighters. Today 
these fighters are emerging from the under- 
ground and every Congressman has received 
hundreds of letters demanding that the Gov- 
ernment permit the sending of arms to the 
Hebrew defenders of the Holy Land. 

The Government of the United States has 
indicated its readiness to make available 
armaments and equipment to Hebrew Pales- 
tine upon the UN Commission’s request. 
Undoubtedly several other governments will 
take the same position. 

There can be no doubt that the current 
State Department arms embargo is one-sided 
in effect, since it puts the penalty on the 
victim. However, merely raising the arms 
embargo today would not be enough to stop 
the Anglo-Arab aggression since actual de- 
livery of arms to the Hebrews would be pre- 
vented by the British as long as they are in 
control. This is no time to indulge in noble 
but futile gestures. 


ORGANIZING MILITIA 


In Washington today, serious considera- 
tion is being given to the immediate organi- 


zation of a Palestinian militia so that the 
Hebrews will not be unprotected after May 
15. If our Government recognizes some form 
of Hebrew provisional government at once, 
we will automatically recognize its armed 
force—the Hebrew militia. It seems patent 
that this course would be tantamount to lift- 
ing the arms embargo on Palestine without 
giving Arab aggressors the benefit of access 
to American arms. 

A United States Army mission is now in 
order. Neither Palestinians nor Americans 
want American troops in Palestine. A 
United States military mission could assist 
in planning and setting up a modern de- 
fense establishment. We have given similar 
consultative military assistance to the Phil- 
ippines, Greece, and Turkey and we should 
extend it to Palestine. 

I venture that the Mufti’s massacre of the 
Hebrew population will be stopped, and that 
we will witness the Hebrews taking the 
offensive against their would-be assassins 
with the fullest backing of American public 
sentiment and United States assistance. 

It is to the advantage of the United States 
to support the building of a beachhead for 
democracy in the Middle East. The great 
cry that a Hebrew Palestine will jeopardize 
our oil supply is vicious and false propa- 
ganda which will hurt America’s long-range 
interests. Only if progress comes to the 
Middle East and genuine political and eco- 
nomic freedom spreads from Palestine to the 
Arab states can we stop paying tribute to 
feudal and barbaric Arab kings, and start 
trading on a businesslike and decent basis. 

The fact that in actively backing the 
Hebrew nation we save the United Nations 
and sustain American honor provides two 
additional reasons which have overwhelm- 
ing weight with the American people. 

Cutting clean across and through all the 
arduous discussions and the panaceas, I 
reiterate that the thing to do now is for 
the Hebrews to organize a Hebrew provisional 
government at once. Such a government 
can be assured recognition by the United 
States and by the United Nations. 


I would also like to insert at the same 
time some excerpts from a letter received 
by Congressman Somers from a Jewish 
woman in Brooklyn about this article. 


Dear Mr. Somers: I am a Jewish woman 
55 years old. I was born in New York City. 
My parents were American citizens. I am 
not an educated woman. I did not go to 
college, but I possess intelligence. I have 
been in contact with some of the best peo- 
ple but none of these people loved the United 
States more than my parents, my family 
and I do. I read everything in the papers. 
I am most interested in the men that rep- 
resent our Government. 

What you write here in the Sunday Eagle 
about the Jews in Palestine—you not only 
speak the truth but you describe the true 
spirit of the Jewish people. 





Red Cross Campaign 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1948 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. 


Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I should like to insert an address by 
the Honorable James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board, the Coca-Cola Export 
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Corp., at a luncheon at the Waldorf- 

Astoria, New York City, February 13, 

opening the 1948 Red Cross campaign. 
The address is as follows: 


The Red Cross is the greatest mother in 
the world. And, like any good mother it 
gives to all of its children equal care, it 
treats them all with equal deference and in- 
terest and respect. 

The Red Cross never plays favorites. It 
never turns the cold shoulder of discrimina- 
tion. It never takes sides. It never asks 
questions. 

For those who need the many and varied 
services which the Red Cross extends, there 
are no forms to fill out—-no questionnaires 
to fill in. You do not have to put down the 
place of worship which you attend upon the 
Sabbath day, or the country of origin of 
your maternal grandfather, or the partic- 
ular pigment of your skin. The Red Cross 
doesn’t ask your race Or creed or color. be- 
cause the Red Cross doesn’t care 

The Red Cross has a helping hand for 
all who need it-—-whenever they need it— 
wherever they need it. If you are ill or 
wounded or the victim of an accident, the 
Red Cross is your friend If forest fire has 
gutted your house or flood carried away 
your home—the Red Cross is your friend. 
If you must have a nurse’s care, or a pint 
of plasma or a serum injection, the Red 
Cross is your friend The Red Cross asks 
your need—not your creed—and its heart 
is big enough for all humanity. 

And that, my fellow Red Crossers is the 
reason I like the Red Cross so much. That 
is the reason I am always ready to yield to 
the Red Cross whatever it may demand of 
my services and my time. That is why I 
deem it such a privilege to be a member of 
this all-American team which is gathered 
here this afternoon. 

Together at this luncheon, I see rabbis of 
the Hebrew faith breaking bread with Protes- 
tant ministers and Roman Catholic priests. 
Together, in this distinguished gathering, 
are ladies and gentlemen whose ancestors 
migrated to this country from nearly every 
corner of every continent upon this earth. 
Together here today, men with the so-called 
military viewpoint are finding common cause 
with leaders from civilian life. 

Spokesmen for labor are sitting on the 
same side of the table with men who man- 
age our great corporations. 

Rivals in business and competitors in 
commerce are seated elbow to elbow. Yes, 
and unless my ears and eyes deceive me, 
Democrats and Republicans are mobilizing 
here today without a single thought for the 
political consequences of what they do and 
what they say. Everyone is working in a 
great and common cause—together. 

Both labor and business have a stake in 
the Red Cross. As Jacob Potofsky, general 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, has said, “Working men and women 
everywhere have a particular stake in the 
success of the American Red Cross campaign 
for 1948. Of all sections of the population 
they are usually the first to suffer from mis- 
fortune. The American Red Cross has al- 
ways come to the rescue where their health 
and welfare are concerned.” 

Yes, the Red Cross rises above partisan 
disputes and differences in background and 
beliet. It towers above our petty prejudices. 
In all the lay world, there is no more sincere 
expression of man’s natural striving for 
brotherhood. In all America, there is no 
finer example of the power of getting to- 
gether and pulling together for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 

That is why I am so happy to be here with 
you all today, and so confident that this 1948 
mobilization will result in resounding 
success 

Together—we will far exceed our goals, 
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Eamon de Valera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 
Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 


er, on March 30, the citizens of our Na- 
tional Capital will be hosts at a reception 


and dinner to Eamon de Valera, former . 


Prime Minister of Ireland, who is return- 
ing to his homeland after a memorable 
visit to the western part of the United 
States. In the circumstances, I deem 
it appropriate to ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an article entitled “Sun Man 
Tells of St. Patrick and Valorous Celts,” 
which appeared in the Arizona Daily Sun 
on March 17: 


SuN MAN TELLs oF St. PATRICK AND VALOROUS 
CELTS 


The following was placed in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, Monday, March 15, by Con- 
gressman RICHARD HARLEss: 

“On March 17, Hibernians everywhere will 
do homage to their Patron St. Patrick, and, 
as fitting tribute to a great race, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the March issue of the Na- 
tional Hibernian, entitled ‘St. Patrick’s Day 
1948,’ and a poem, titled ‘Valor of the Celt,’ 
written in the midst of World War II by 
James Patrick McGovern, a distinguished 
member of the District of Columbia Bar and a 
former Army captain in the First World War, 
who is also a special Washington correspond- 
ent of the Arizona Daily Sun: 

““ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1948 


“*The Apostle of Ireland was a man of 
peace. To the highly civilized but extremely 
warlike pagan Gaels he brought faith in the 
Prince of Peace. He conquered warriors with- 
out shedding blood. The secret of his suc- 
cessful mission is needed today as much as it 
was ever needed in the history of the human 
race. 

“*Just as the foundation of World War II 
was laid at Versailles in 1919, so the founda- 
tion of future war is being laid today. * * * 
St. Patrick was no appeaser. He knew exactly 
what he believed, and what he believed he 
clearly preached. We should formulate our 
aims with similar precision, in order that 
men of good will in all parts of the world may 
know them and accept them and work for 
their fulfillment. St. Patrick prayed. So 
should we. Even as we pray we shall be 
guided toward the wise, the unselfish, the 
successful way of peace.’ 


“ “VALOR OF THE CELT 


“*What mean the neutral mandates of today 
As long as Irish hearts, not laws, hold sway? 
Two thousand years ago the Celts were bold 
To prove their valor, never since grown 
cold; 

For centuries their sons have heard drums 
roll 

Abroad and home, and won the hero’s scroll. 


‘Who can recount each deed, recall each 
name, 

Enrolling Irish warriors in halls of fame? 

Their spirit on every front has never ceased 

To be among the Allies a buoyant yeast. 

The race itself stands now with vision clear 

An international and stalwart peer. 


‘No mortal power can cloud fair Ireland’s 
brow; 

As her men always fought, so they fight 
now; 

They fill the foremost ranks where danger 
lies, 


“ 


Spurred by the valorous will which death 
defies; 

Impelled by native love for soil that’s free, 

Dauntless wherever they meet with 
tyranny. 


“*For many flags, by land, in sky, on sea, 

The Celtic race fulfills its destiny; 

A hundred ships of war slip down the ways, 
Each christened in an Irish martyr’s praise; 
And untold shrines in foreign, distant 

parts 
Will keep Old Erin warm within true hearts. 
—James Patrick McGovern,” 





Need for Federal! Pollution Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a bili introduced in 
the House by Mr. Munpt—H. R. 3990— 
which must eventually receive serious 
consideration by the Congress. Health 
and sanitation matters in our country 
must not be considered as problems which 
can be delayed. Death strikes with a sud- 
den hand when an epidemic breaks out 
in some remote quarter of our country. 
Epidemics resulting from lack of sani- 
tation and proper pollution control can 
be averted if the provisions of Mr. 
Muwnpv’s bill are enacted into Federal law. 
In this connection, I should like to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment made by Mrs. Francis Morgan, of 
Bremerton, Wash., before the Resolu- 
tions Commitee of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in connection 
with a resolution which she submitted 
endorsing this particular bill. I want to 
urge upon my colleagues their earnest 
study of the measure in the hope that 
it will early be reported to the floor and 
receive favorable action from this body. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANCIS MORGAN ON POL- 
LUTION TO THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 
BORS CONGRESS, MARCH 19, 1948 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, every traveler across this broad con- 
tinent becomes weary after a time with look- 
ing out of his train-car windows watching 
the telephone poles dart backward out of his 
straining vision, and with seeing the 
“sameness” of the countryside hour after 
hour as scores of shabby little railroad towns 
and miles of smudgy, refuse-cluttered track 
right-of-ways fly past—especially, if the trip 
is made in the drab, grey days of late winter. 
Usually, then, the traveler picks up that mod- 
ern St. Christopher of all travelers, the 
pocket-size magazine tucked in the seat, and 
out of sheer boredom begins to read. 

This was my experience across the country 
from the State of Washington on my way 
here to attend this annual meeting of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. The 
first article in my magazine which caught 
my eye was entitled “Raw Water Can Kill 
You.” It took me only 10 minutes or less 
to read the article in its entirety, but from 
then on the shabby towns, the dirty right- 
of-ways, the filthy-looking rivers, and the 
debris-soiled shores of countless lakes took 
on a new and consuming significance. 

I thought of my home, the city of Bremer- 
ton, out in the State of Washington, on what 
the chambers of commerce there cali “Beauti- 
ful Puget Sound.” I thought of the tons of 
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raw, untreated, and disinfected dumpage 
which pollutes and soils the beaches of our 
once-magnificent inland sea. I thought of 
our spoiled oyster beds, and sand-spits of 
the back bays which teemed once with clams 
and crabs and which today are becoming vir- 
tually biological deserts except for the hardy 
scavenger snails and jellyfish. I remembered 
what fun it once was to plunge into the cold, 
invigorating water of the sound, and I 
thought with regret how dangerously foolish 
it would be to swim there now when bac- 
terial counts show thousands of sewage germs 
per quart and one can see the contamination 
of inadequate sewage treatment on every 
hand. And I thought, too, this alarming 
condition is more or less everywhere in my 
country and not simply in Puget Sound and 
the little city of Bremerton. 

One hundred million people—70 percent of 
the Nation—require better water and sewer- 
age service immediately. The United States 
Public Health Service has taken a healthy 
swipe at the problem by publicizing numer- 
ous surveys and estimates of costs of correc- 
tion. Iu has estimated that it will cost 
$7,800,000,000—-or the approximate value of 
common stocks in all the United States rail- 
roads to solve our national problem of pollu- 
tion. Of this staggering sum. more than two 
billion must be spent for safer water supplies; 
more than three and a half billion are needed 
for sewage facilities; and the balance for 
waste and disposal plants. 

Too many citizens are content to believe 
that such deplorable sanitary and health 
conditions may exist in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Bremerton, Wash., or Podunk, Ga.— 
but not in “my home town.” And too many 
citizens are prone to believe that this ex- 
penditure can be delayed. Yes, we can wait, 
for we have already in many areas of our 
country waited too long. Egypt was on the 
waiting list centuries ago and history re- 
cords its dreadful visitation of cholera. 
China is on the waiting list, too, and its 
astounding human sacrifice to typhoid every 
year is so commonly known and accepted that 
our American newspapers carry the story of 
its epidemics on the back page or not at all. 

Recent agitation on the part of individuals 
and civic groups in my community—and I 
am happy that I have had a part in this 
worthy effort—is beginning to produce some 
corrective results. The State of Washing- 
ton has an established pollution-control 
commission, and it has an adequate law em- 
powering this commission to make rules and 
regulations governing the control of pollu- 
tion of all waters in the State. The law 
further prohibits the intentional pollution 
of our rivers, lakes, and salt-water beaches, 
and provides for substantial penalties for 
violations. 

Under the duress of alarm resulting from 
visible damage to our beaches in the Seat- 
tle, Bremerton, and Port Orchard areas, and 
the knowledge that swimming is no longer 
safe, and that the taking and eating of 
otherwise excellent seafoods is extremely un- 
wise, the Commission has made many ex- 
tensive studies and bacteriological counts. 
In April of 1946, the City Council of Bremer- 
ton instructed its engineer to determine the 
approximate cost of an engineering survey 
for sewage disposal and to prepare a pre- 
liminary call for bids for approval of the 
city. Inability of the city to secure co- 
operation from the Navy Department as to 
the responsibility of the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard and from the United States Gov- 
ernment in connection with the Federal 
Housing Authority both of which contribute 
greatly to our problem, resulted in the ef- 
fort for correction being limited almost en- 
tirely to repeated conferences. 

Our Congressman, Homer R. JONEs, and 
our Senators, Harry P. Carn and WarrReEN E. 
MAGNUSON, have all taken an active interest 
in securing consideration of the Federal re- 
sponsibility in the matter. The Navy De- 


partment, according to assurances given by 
the Secretary himself, is recommending a 








contract authorization to the United States 
Congress in the amount of $150,000 to cover 
the Navy’s share of any correction program. 
Because of the damage done to the fish and 
sea life of the Sound, the House Committee 
on Marine and Fisheries is willing, further, 
to give consideration to our problem. But 
even if we are successful in Bremerton and 
Seattle in alleviating our local situation, 
pollution of the waters generally will con- 
tinue from scores of infected dumpages 
emanating from the many little towns and 
industrial communities both to the north 
and to the south of our area. 

It is a Federal problem—at least, one in 
which Federal and State and local govern- 
ment funds should cooperate in solving. 
The proper and most advantageous point of 
beginning is with the Federal Government. 
Two bills have been introduced in the 
United States Congress—S. 418 in the Senate 
and H. R. 3990 introduced by Mr. Munor in 
the House. These bills should be given earn- 
est and immediate consideration, for they 
provide for water-pollution-control activi- 
ties in the Public Health Service of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the Federal Works 
Agency under the general administration of 
the Surgeon General of the United States. 

I should like to recommend that the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress go on 
record by resolution memorializing Congress 
for quick favorable action on this legislation, 
and if it is permissible at this time I should 
’ like to introduce a resolution to that effect. 
If such legislation were enacted into the law, 
the enormous job facing our Nation in sup- 
plying people with two basic essentials of 
decent life—good water and safe sewage dis- 
posal—would be greatly facilitated. To de- 
lay even the smallest positive action in this 
direction is to court ultimate disaster. Peo- 
ple across the country are demanding tangi- 
ble assistance from their Government in 
providing justifiable public works. The price 
for a limping home-building program is dis- 
comfort; for a delayed construction program, 
inconvenience; for beneficial improvement 
of our waterways and harbors and reclama- 
tion of our arid lands, simple postponement 
to another day. But for failure to provide 
pure water and safe sewage disposal, the 
penalty is certain disease and probable death. 





1947 Columbia River Salmon Pack 
Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Oregon Journal of March 17, 
1948: 

1947 COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON PACK INCREASES 

Astoria, March 17.—Canned-salmon pro- 
duction on the Columbia during 1947 was 
40 percent higher than in 1946 and was sur- 
passed in only 4 years since 1930. 

The first complete report on canned-fish 
output of the last year, made by the Pacific 
Fisherman, gave the 1947 salmon pack of all 
species as 347,306 cases. This represents a 
gain of 138,000 cases, 48 one-pound cans to 
the case, over the 1946 pack of 209,471 cases. 
* The 1947 pack is approximately half of the 
canned-salmon production of 1883, the great- 
est year on the Columbia, when almost 700,- 
000 cases were put up, besides huge quanti- 
ties of salt fish, very little of which is turned 
out any more, 
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Because of the high price of salmon, the 
1947 pack was the most valuable in history, 
bringing more than $7,000,000 at current 
prices. 

The Portland Fish Co. packed 30,208 cases. 
The Columbia River Packers’ Association, 
Inc., put up the most canned salmon, report- 
ing a pack of 140,159 cases. In second place 
is the Union Fishermen’s Cooperative Pack- 
ing Co., with 51,121 cases. 

Seufert Bros. cannery at The Dalles put 
15,728 cgses; Paragon Packing Co., Astoria, 
25,540 cases; New England Fish Co., 13,500 
cases; Keystone Packing Co., Ilwaco, Wash., 
11,142 cases; Barbey Packing Co., Astoria, 
8,114 cases; Chinook Packing Co., Chinook, 
Wash., 21,979 cases. Only these firms re- 
main of the 56 firms which once canned 
salmon on the Columbia. 

The 1947 pack was featured by heavy in- 
crease in Silverside canning. 

Fancy and choice Chinook production 
went up from 140,315 cases in 1946 to 202,- 
856 cases; standards and pale from 19,557 
to 47,462. 





European Recovery Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following petition: 


A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


We the members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Albuquerque, N. Mex., as- 
sembled to consider our Christian responsi- 
bility to the people of Europe and the peace 
of the world, being convinced that the Eu- 
ropean recovery program can be one of his- 
tory’s most momentous affirmations of faith 
in the curative power of freedom and the 
creative capacity of free men, do hereby 
affirm— 

Our confidence in the peoples of Europe 
who are making earnest efforts at self-help. 

Our willingness to undertake such limi- 
tations and sacrifices as may be necessary 
for world reconstruction. 

Our active support of the constructive 
principles of the European recovery program. 

Further, we submit the following consid- 
erations with respect to the European recov- 
ery program. These essentials we believe 
must characterize this program: 

1. It must be financially adequate to pro- 
mote the recovery of Europe. 

2. Every effort should be made to make it 
clear to all nations that no nation need suffer 
by reason of this program and that the 
United States has no desire to encroach on 
the political life or sovereignty of any nation. 

3. We believe that this program will jus- 
tify itself before the world if it can be made 
to demonstrate “That freedom and prosper- 
ity, hand in hand, can be stably sustained in 
the western democratic world.” 

4. This program should be used to en- 
courage every possible development of joint 
responsibility and cooperation among the 
nations of western Europe. 

C. WALKER HAYES, 
Chairman, Social Action Committee. 
Dated this 22d day of February 1948. 

Edyth K. Murray, Jean Marsh, C. Otto 
Lirsh, Mrs. B. C. Reed, Mrs. H. T. 
deBooz, Mrs. O. I. Langseth, Mrs, 
E. T. Kemper, Mrs. J. H. Paine, 
Jennie M. Paine, Mrs. T. E. Jones, 
Hilda J. Spies, C. Richard Murray, 
Clarence E. Parr. 
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Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter and 
petition: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Roy L. VINGERS Post, No. 52, 
La Crosse, Wis., March 19, 1948. 
Hon. WILLIAM STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

REPRESENTATIVE STEVENSON: Enclosed is an 
additional petition which was circulated in 
the city of La Crosse for the purpose of en- 
dorsement of the universal military train- 
ing measure. Your endorsement of this 
measure is highly indicative of your fore- 
sight and ability to analyze the world situ- 
ation. 

Many of the signers of this petition are 
former servicemen as well as school teachers 
and mothers of eligible trainees, but all rec- 
ognize a duty to country in this hour of ap- 
proaching crisis. We all recognize that we 
will not have the element of time for pre- 
paredness in the next conflict. 

Cordially yours, 
Epwarp F. BaRTL, 
Adjutant. 


PETITION 


To Hon. WILLIAM STEVENSON: 

Peace is worth striving for. Therefore, we, 
citizens of the United States and voters, urge 
you, our Representative in the Eightieth Con- 
gress of the United States, to support and 
vote for legislation establishing a system of 
universal military training for American 
young men, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. 

Arnold C. Wuir, William J. Heck, Clyde E. 
Fish, Richard Wolfe, Wilford Buchholtz, 
Alton G. Erichson, Albert Schroeder, Reay 
Ross, Mike Leary, La Crosse, Wis.; Andell 
Senn, Hokah, Minn.; Margarete Brauer, Emma 
Petrick, Francis W. Netwall, Richard John- 
son, Merlin Cloutier, John H. Buschmann, 
La Crosse, Wis.; Wilbur W. Spreiter, Onalaska, 
Wis.; Harvey H. Wehrenberg, James R. 
Stephans, George E. Fitzsimmons, Howard 
Hagen, Solven Johnson, Kenneth Opdahl, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Clyde V. Allen, B. O. Fredrickson, Carl 
Betz, W. B. Johnson, C. H. Knothe, Ira P. 
Gerbracht, Russell J. Sieger, Ray Highberg, 
Harry B. Man, Berne Bernstein, Mrs. H. B. 
Collette, Sig T. Bakke, W. E. Haugland, Ray 
R. Fredrickson, Charles E. Knoblauch, Rob- 
ert F. Counts, Leonard N. Adsik, Donald H. 
Starch, Alfred O. Schlicht, Stuart F. Brokaw, 
Jr., F. E. Fredrickson, La Crosse, Wis.; A. W. 
Herdrich, Onalaska, Wis.; Roger M. Larson, 
Sparta, Wis.; C. L. Dexter, Mrs. Clare S. Otto, 
L. B. Foley, Lyle Ustby, George R. Sill, R. J. 
Foster, Carlton F. Hemleben, D. P. Moran, 
Arvella A. Gautsch, Byron E. Thiel, Royal B. 
Dankellong, La Crosse, Wis.; Eleanor L. Ru- 
stad, Black River Falls, Wis.; Ruth A. Schnei- 
der, Alma, Wis.; Lydia C. Dahlen, Elizabeth 
M. Fregin, La Crosse, Wis.; John J. Zalonik, 
Alma, Wis.; Julian Johnson, Holmen, Wis.; 
Harry H. Meyer, Elmer J. Amborn, Bangor, 
Wis.; H. H. Harder, Mundoro, Wis.; A. E. 
Mueske, Charles Moers, G. F. Bilskemper, 
M. Fredrickson, C. Fortney, Stephen S. Cye- 
manick, Mrs. A. E. Mueske, William L. Mason, 
Percy T. Woolley, Wm. Lawrence, La Crosse, 
Wis.; Leonard Stolsmark, Onalaska, Wis; P. 
M. Van Tassel, Sparta, Wis.; H. E. Abeud, In- 
dependence, Wis.; James W. Wetzel, Leslie V. 
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Dix, R. G. McGuire, L. A. Waedelich, E. Wal- 
lace Evans, M. J. Mosser, E. Kwaterski, John 
L. Strike, La Crosse, Wis. . 

Nick P. Engler, Appleton, Wis.; G. D. Scott, 
R. P. McLeod, M. B. Scherich, W. L. Butter- 
wick, H. R. Wheeloch, C. H. Stokke, D. L. 
Anderegg, A. Livingston, Amy Bach, Lola 
Beitler. William Baker, “Elizabeth Brady, 
Catherine Brady. Olive L. Cook, Elva B 
Shields, Olga B. Thiel, Clara K_ Siepert, 
George McHetherington, Thomas W. Pitman, 
Anne Roche, Alvin Mikelson, E. J. Smith, 
C. H. Stald, M. Sutton, Walter Weigent, Ade!e 
Watkins, C. F. Evans, Wm H. Schertzach, 
Robert Roellig, June Kvoff, Meta M. Jonas, 
Marion Cremer, Ruth Strozinsky, F. W. Ed- 
wards, Anne Martin, Herman A. Glenz, Helen 
Braatz, Augusta De Florin, L. E. Jenkins, 
Othelia Brown, Peter L. Fransen, Jean’ Mar- 
comb, Viola E. Wallace, Ella Claire Bleakley 
Elizabeth Evans, George A. Jiracek, Laurence 
F. Hackett, C. E. Ford, S. F. Brokaw, E. M. 
Saterbak, La Crosse, Wis.; C. M. Whitney 

toddard, Wis.; T. J. McDonald, L. J. Harris, 
Henrietta Grant, Jessie E. Norris, Ed Beranek, 
Margaret A. Knutson, Doris A. Ness, Kathryn 
S. Doty, Verna M. Lueck, Marjorie L. Keegan, 
La Verne Hintgen, Mabel M Brandau, Helen 
Anderson, Jean Tommerson, Kathleen Stan- 
ley, A. D. Zimmerlakl, Irma Rideout, Raguhill 
Skaar, Ruth Runnestrand, M. Lucia Weiss, 
Arthur F. Hemmerlein, Edward Stangl, Wil- 
liam Domke, Marie Hanson, A. W. Young, 
Martha Fay Shuman, Agnes Strornstad, D. R 
Kinney, Myrtle Altman, Leora Ellsworth, 
Elizabeth Bernatz, Mrs. Nellie Soules, Arlene 
Boyle, Elsa Burgehardt, Nancy Hyde, John 
B. Coleman, E. L. Schreiber, E. C. Hasse, James 
A. Becker, Harold H. Hawkins, Clinton § 
Knutson, La Crosse, Wis. 

Melvin J. Noth, Frank J. Davy, Arnold R. 
Pinski, Grant O. Bjergum, Donald O. Larsen, 
Chester C. Hegmer, Mrs. L. Midtlien, Mrs. 
Daniel Larsen, Mrs. Elizabeth Britting, Mrs. 
Bonita Weiland, A. Gilbertson, Erwin B. 
Hauser, Iver Johnson, Julia Maier, Philip S. 
Day, Warren Webb, Jerome A. Jarstad, Clar- 
ence Hoch, Otis Pullman, Ed J. Bakalars, 
W. M. Gregor, George V. Scholler, Roy Sand- 
vigen, Pete I. Peterson, Frank Geller, Harry 
C. Welch, George A. Skogen, Martin Olson, 
C. G. Sutherland, P. W. Shult, P. V. Hielich, 
Thomas Hayes, Clifford Lee, John Hartung, 
James M. Doyle, Frank Rendler, Ray Hayes, 
Jos. A. Schnurer, Ora M. Ready, Robert Orms- 
by, A. J. Holberg, R. C. Giibertson, M. Brophy, 








P. K. Gunde, Gerald Turnipseed, R. H. Her- 
bert, Fred Miller, John J. Ablan, Earl H 
Michener, Paul Snyder, William J. Butler, 
Allen Barris, C. H. Williams, Lurrie Strong, 
Robert Marx, G. McDonald, E. Ehrsam, Philip 
Dyer, William Olsen, Gaston L. Davidson, 
Paul Wuest, John Darling, Jr., Maynard John- 
son. H. C. Holmen, Nobt. Clarkin, LeRoy 

Stode 
William R. Bartel, S. Grebner, R. W. Swan- 
beck, Joe Tikal, D. Chase, John R. Thomas, 
Edward Young, Ben J. Johnson, Geo. Rimker, 
Jam irles Weigent, Bob Bott, George 
L. Hovind, Richard Wuensch, Frank Pretasky, 
Carl Schroeder, C. W. Staddler, Joseph O. 
Skarie, Theodore W. Lapitz, Ray D. Karney, 
J. LaFrency, J. A. Weiland, A. J. Steinmetz, 
Walter Gisleson, Joseph E. Wisland, Albert 
Wistler, Paul P. Antony, A. P. Evans, E. N. 
Eve n, E. L. Scanlan, Maydell M. Stelle, 
Eli h Scanlan, Cleo Weber, J. J. Bauman, 
QO. W. Gaarder, Paul Miller, C. B. Varco, Mrs. 
C. L. Morrissey, Stella Peterson, Irene Vogel, 
Hert Walters, J. L. Robinson, Thomas 
St LaCrosse, Wis.; Lennie Nelson, Ban- 
gor, Wis.; W. G. Fischer, Felix Hale, Arthur D. 
Leighton, Frank Rigelsby, Jr., Ray R. Han- 
hard Moseley, Florence Hanhardt, 


harat, Ri 
Ton Regelsky, Jr., J. A. Templeton, Ran- 





dolph Crawford, Billy S. Armand, H. H. 
Schroeder, Ray Wuensch, George E. Smith, 


Ray Czechowicz, Marilyn Rice, Charles W. 
Hall, Audrey Bell, George Dummer, Alice 
Calleni, Bernice Whiteman, Joseph J. O’Con- 
nor, L. A. Keizer, A. J. Stortz, Harry D. John- 
son, LaCrosse, Wis.; Mrs. Harry D. Johnson, 
Bangor, Wis.; C. C. Tank, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Skouras Brothers—Outstanding 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
glories of our country is the opportunity 
it gives to merit and harc work. The 
Skouras brothers, Spyros, Charles, and 
George, are outstanding examples of the 
success of this American philosophy. 
Following is an article on Spyros Skouras, 
chairman of the New York City Commit- 
tee for the American Overseas Aid-United 
Nations Appeal for Children Drive, 
scheduled to start April 26, from the New 
York Post and Home News of March 22, 
1948: 


One CHILD IN EverRY THREE Nrzps HELP 
(By Wambly Bald) 


“It is going to be a people’s movement.” 

Spyros P. Skouras, the silver-haired presi- 
dent of Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
spread his hands emotionally before him. 
His manner was smooth, pleasant and re- 
strained; but it contained a sharp urgency 
when he discussed the need for feeding the 
world’s hungry children. 

The movie executive was making direct ref- 
erence to his participation in the American 
Overseas Aid-United Nations Appeal for 
Children drive which is scheduled to start 
April 26. 

As chairman of the New York City commit- 
tee, he is already devoting a large part of his 
busy day to mobilizing volunteers from com- 
merce and industry, labor, schools, and 
churches, and participating officialdom. 

“And I really mean it will be a people's 
movement,” continued the dynamic and 
eager-voiced Skouras, long famous as a hu- 
manitarian and once head of Greek War Re- 
lief. “The AOA-UNAC campaign will start 
with a parade of 60,000 school chilcren and 
100 bands. We will try to mobilize 50,000 
women to go directly to homes so that we 
can bring food and some clothes and medi- 
cines to starving children all over the world.” 

Seated behind his desk in one of the sump- 
tuous film company offices at 444 West Fifty- 
sixth Street, Skouras placed a new long cigar 
in his holder and continued: 

“Nearly a quarter of a billion children 
under the age of 15 are living on the border- 
line of starvation. That means one child 
in about every three children alive today. 
That is terrible, a terrible tragedy.” 

ALL WORK TOGETHER AS WORLD CITIZENS 

The AOA-UNAC drive was organized at the 
urgent request of our Government and with 
the active support of the State Department, 
he said. Twenty-five major voluntary for- 
eign-relief agencies are combining with the 
UN group to administer the assembled funcs. 
Or, as Skouras expressed it: “We are all work- 
ing together as world citizens toward a com- 
mon objective.” 

Skouras, whose name has figured promi- 
nently in drives for the Red Cross, war bonds, 
American Brotherhood Foundation, United 
Jewish Appeal, and the National Arthritis 
Research Foundation, did a herculean job 
with the Greek War Relief Association, whose 
head he became on November 8, 1940. In 6 
weeks he visited 50 cities, and in the first 
3 months raised $4,000,000. By VJ-day his 
organization had collected over $30,000,000 in 
money and in kind, and was largely responsi- 
ble for getting gifts from the Canadian and 
American Governments worth an additional 
$100,000,000. 
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THE BROTHERS SKOURAS FOLLOWED THE ALGER 
PATTERN 


The vigorous Skouras, who manages to 
combine humanitarism with his own execy- 
tive job, is nearly always at his desk at 8 
a.m. and rarely leaves before 7 p.m. Many 
evenings he’s out making speeches for differ- 
ent causes, and as his home is in Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., that leaves him little time for 
recreation or sleep. He keeps fit by playing 
golf on Sundays, taking steam baths and 
massages on weekdays and, as he puts it: “] 


~ keep busy every day. That makes me fee] 


wonderful.” 


Spyros Skouras, whose career follows the 
Horatio Alger pattern, is seldom mentioned 
without reference to his two _ brothers, 
Charles and George, also topmen in the 
movie industry 

The brothers arrived here from Greece in 
their teens and settled in St. Louis as bus 
boys. By saving their hard-earned money 
they bought a nickelodeon and called it the 
Olympia, after Mt. Olympus, near their home 
town in Greece. With their industry and 
hard business heads, they were soon owning 
and operating a spreading chain of theaters. 
They continued to expand, and today the 
Skouras chain spreads over the country. 

“I owe a great deal to the United States,’ 
said 54-year-old Spyros Skouras, who still 
speaks with a marked accent. “I came here 
as an immigrant boy, and it gave me every- 
thing.” He remembers with pride that be- 
fore he was in this country one week he had 
already mastered the words of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

He remembers his birthplace, a farm on 
the shore of the Ionian Sea, where he started 
life as one of 10 children. 

“The farm was near a little village called 
Skourahorian, and it was named after my 
grandfather who fought in the revolution of 
1821,” he said. “My parents’ home was open 
to everybody in need. Especially my mother, 
and she was a great early influence on me 
because she was always trying to help people. 
She was a real one-woman social service bu- 
reau.” 


HIS FIVE CHILDREN BEAR METRICAL CLASSICAL 
NAMES 


Before leaving Greece for the United States 
he began to study for the priesthood. But 
when he arrived in St. Louis, economic pres- 
sure quickly changed his plans. It was while 
working as a bus boy during the day that he 
studied English and business methods at a 
commercial college; and there he met Saroula 
Bruiglia, a St. Louis woman of Italian- 
American parentage who was to become his 
wife. They have five children, three daugh- 
ters euphoniously named Daphne, Diana, and 
Dionysia, and two boys, Spyros Jr. and Plato. 

Skouras’ hobby, interestingly enough, is 
the movies. 

In his Mamaroneck home the attic has 
been converted into a miniature theater. 
Here neighbors are invited, especially young- 
sters who are grateful to the man they 
fondly call “Uncle Spyros.” He himself will 
sometimes see a half dozen pictures over a 
week end. 

He is also a first-nighter at the theater; 
and being an effusive and gregarious per- 
sonality, he invariably has a group of-friends 
with him. LEnjoying the role of host, he 
also likes to call up a good restaurant und 
make reservations for 25 or 50. He is some- 
thing of a gourmet, with a special fondness 
for Greek cheeses and lamb-and-rice, but 
his drinking is moderate. 


HIS GREATEST HAPPINESS, HE FINDS, IS—PEOPLE 


“I love people,” he said, his round, smiling 
face now taking on an effulgency; “they are 
my greatest happiness.” 

He has a habit of greeting people by their 
first names. Very often, with a newcomer, 
he’ll quickly want to know: “By the way, 
what is your first name?” And this is gen- 
erally followed by an offer of a big Havana 
cigar. 
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Skouras’ reading mainly is current fiction; 
he likes the concerts and opera, and the only 
indoor card game he cares about is gin 
rummy. He is a. member of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and is on the board of the 
New York Greek Cathedral. 





Help to Western European Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter I 
received from Mr. Herman Cone, of 
Greensboro, N. C.: 


CONE MILLs Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., March 16, 1948. 
Congressman CarRL T. DuRHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CarL: About a year ago I took a trip 
to Germany at the invitation of Secretary of 
War Patterson, and spent about 3 weeks over 
there, together with a group of businessmen 
who came from all over the United States. 
We were sent over to make observations and 
make suggestions to General Clay, and report 
our findings to Secretary Patterson on our 
return. 

In the short time we spent in Germany we, 
of course, could not learn all the answers. 
Personally, I received one very definite im- 
pression, and that was that Russia was not 
interested in seeing western Europe put back 
on its feet. More than that, it seemed to me 
that Russia was doing everything it could 
to throw a monkey wrench in the wheels of 
progress. I believe my observations were 
correct, and that subsequent events have 
confirmed them. 

I am far from a war monger, and I am 
certainly no military expert, but I believe 
that there are some steps that this country 
should take immediately in order to guaran- 
tee our survival. 

It seems to me that we should encourage 
the western Europe alliance. If this alliance 
is to grow into strength and become what 
Bevin calls the Western Union, we must 
give its founders and Russia conviction that 
we will attack and defeat Russia if she at- 
tacks them, whether across their borders or 
by the now-familiar underground route, and 
we must help our friends to the conviction 
that they will not starve nor be denied as- 
sistance to regain the productivity essential 
to military strength. 

Nothing will give them and Russia these 
convictions short of all the following things. 

Prompt consummation of a treaty of mu- 
tual defense between the United States and 
the western Europe alliance. 

Prompt adoption and revelation of a mili- 
tary program which rapidly will make us 
and our friends strong enough to defeat Rus- 
sia if we have to. My presumption is that 
we must keep a highly specialized striking 
force on a war footing—air, sea, and ground; 
that we must manufacture air and other ma- 
tériel (for ourselves and our friends) in ever- 
increasing effectiveness and in great volume; 
that we must prepare air and marine bases 
at the best striking points for a war against 
Russia; that we must do many other neces- 
sary things to make our striking force great 
and quickly available; and that we must 
appropriate the funds that these things will 
require, 


I don’t presume to know how we should go 
about helping our friends to increase their 
striking force and defensive force; but I am 
convinced we must doit. Among them, I in- 
clude the Japanese and south Koreans, who 
I believe are natural allies for action against 
the Russians in the Far East, and whose 
countries would afford striking bases for such 
action. 

Declaration of policy by the United States 
and the Western Europe Alliance as follows: 
The United States and the Alliance will not 
permit the invasion of any democratic coun- 
try in Europe nor the substitution of non- 
democratic government for democratic gov- 
ernment in any country of Europe. I believe 
this policy in due course should be extended 
to (a) restoration of the right of the peoples 
of the Balkans, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Finland to choose their own 
forms of government and (b) eviction of the 
Russians from Germany, Austria, Manchu- 
ria, and Korea—to be discussed and declared 
after the strength of the United States and 
its friends becomes clearly preponderant. 
Free access of our European friends to the 
productions of these countries is essential to 
the nutrition and productivity of western 
Europe. 

Immediate economic help to western 
Europe in large volume to be continued until 
she can get on her feet economically and 
militarily. Without this, the other steps will 
be futile—Italy will fall, and then the rest 
of Europe step by step—and our enemy will 
stretch from Bering Straits to Lisbon—and 
probably to the Indian Ocean and Mid-Afri- 
ca. In that way, we will fight Russia whether 
we want to or not; for she will feel that she 
can whip us. Without prompt economic heip, 
there is the serious danger that Italy will 
fall next month—out of despair of food and 
of any salvation—and the fall of Italy will 
set up the fall of France. 

These statements are dogmatic and call 
for checking. In checking them, bear in 
mind that Europe has lived for a year in 
hopes of the Marshall plan and of American 
support against Russia. If these hopes be 
removed, it seems to me that shock anc de- 
spair will destroy the will to resist. 

The instrument for economic help is the 
Vandenberg bill. Before Czechoslovakia, 
there were many who honestly doubted the 
wisdom of the bill, or thought it went too 
far, or doubted its urgency. With the Czech 
coup d’etat behind us and the crucial Italian 
election just ahead of us, many must be re- 
viewing their erstwhile doubts. But now no 
one can doubt the urgency of the decision. 
Either we act now, or time runs out, and the 
power of decision passes from our hands, 

Still there are many who object to this or 
that feature of the bill and think they could 
improve on certain passages of it. Which is 
more important, action in time or prompt 
improvement of a section of the bill that 
some of us do not like in its present form? 
or complete and time-consuming rewriting, 
for some of us who would prefer a different 
approach, although with like ultimate effect? 
It seems to me that urgency is the more im- 
portant, particularly considering that the 
remedy of amendment will still be there, af- 
ter the enactment. 

If our objection is to the amount, I be- 
lieve the stream we cross is a Rubicon. For, 
although the bill promises nothing beyond 
12 months, it seems to me it is implicit that 
we would not commence the program, nor 
ask the 16 nations to risk Russia's ire by ac- 
cepting it, unless we intend to go through 
with the full 4 years. So, if we take the first 
step, I think we must be reconciled to put- 
ting up the full 17 billion, provided our 
friends play their part in accordance with 
the rule and spirit of the joint enterprise— 
except that it may be pared down if prices 
decline or if European production increases 
faster than the experts predicted. 
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I think some repayment is to be expected, 
for some of the operations financed will be 
exchange-producing operations (such as 
manufacture of cotton and wool into textiles 
for re-export), and some of the 16 nations 
should pull their current operating balances 
out of the red. But I try not to stress this in 
my own mind; because there are so many 
unpredictables. 

I put greater stress on the argument that 
the costs of this program will be much less 
than the increase in military expenditures 
that would result from the omission of this 
program. 

We must study out and resolutely adopt, 
with no waste of time, policies toward the 
Far East that will strengthen us there and 
strengthen our friends there : 

Unfortunately the problems theie have 
been handled so secretively that the Ameri- 
can people and Congress do not have the 
elements for a decision. 

I think our insistence must be on prompt 
and thorough study of the facts and frank 
disclosure of them and an early decision, 
But we must recognize that this regrettably 
will take some time; and so I think we must 
insist that our actions in respect of Europe, 
and particularly the Vandenberg bill, be taken 
forthwith, without awaiting the decisions in 
respect of the Far East. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN CONE. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Journal-American of March 
18, 1948: 

IS THIS A “RUBBER-STAMP”’ CONGRESS? 

President Truman has asked Congress to 
extend again for another 3 years the fraudu- 
lent and injurious Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act which was concocted by the social- 
istic New Deal in 1934 and which, unless Con- 
gress servilely interferes, will expire on June 
12 of this year. 

This being a Republican Congress, and the 
Republican Party having been since its incep- 
tion the advocate of the protective tariff sys- 
tem, the traditional guardian of American 
free enterprise, and in many respects the 
promoter of our industrial progress, it is 
hardly conceivable—especially in a Presiden- 
tial election year—that Congress will again 
abdicate its constitutional powers and duties 
and continue to serve abjectly as a mere tool 
of Executive dictatorship. 

For such has been the history and the 
practice under the New Deal's tariff proce- 
dures. 

The original trade-agreements law was 
sponsored by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
a Democratic devotee of the obsolete British 
free-trade theories which Great Britain itself 
had abandoned when the doctrinaire Mr. 
Hull imported them—duty free—into his own 
country. 

The act, as drafted by the New Deal bu- 
reaucracy, and approved by the original rub- 
ber-stamp Congress, violates the Constitu- 
tion in two respects. 

It authorizes the executive branch of the 
Government to reduce, but not to increase, 
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tariffs by 50 percent by negotiation with for- 
eign countries, so that successive reductions 
may whittle an import duty away entirely. 

A tariff schedule is a revenue measure, and 
the Constitution requires that all revenue 
measures shall originate in the House of 
Representatives. 

By accepting the act in 1934, the lower 
House of Congress lawlessly abdicated one 
of its most important duties. 

The act also provides that trade agree- 
ments negotiated by the Executive shall be- 
come effective when merely signed by the 
President, hence no review or veto can be 
exercised. 

Yet these agreements are treaties by their 
very nature, and the Constitution commands 
that all treaties be submitted to the Senate 
and be ratified by the upper House of Con- 
gress 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was 
thus a nullification of representative govern- 
ment and an unmistakable step toward 
totalitarian government by Executive order. 

On constitutional grounds, therefore, it 
is the duty of Congress to permit the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act to die a natural 
death, just as it will be political wisdom and 
political honesty for the Republican Party 
to reestablish its sound historical position 
in our domestic economy. 

Furthermore, every segment of our econ- 
omy, and every section of the country, is 
vitally affected by this question. 

The tariff system has already been arbi- 
trarily riddled by the New Deal. 

Small manufacturers in every field, and 
agriculture in every aspect, have had their 
protection bartered away without fair hear- 
ings, without any real or adequate consid- 
eration of their needs, and without any ap- 
peal to any tribunal of justice. 

They have suffered. 

The abnormal displacements and disturb- 
ances of world war have deferred the full 
consequences of the New Deal’s planned 


sume that this kind of protection is any 
substitute for national policy. 

As one of its major efforts in post-war 
reconstruction the Republican Party should 
restore the protective tariff system and give 
our farmers, our small producers and espe- 
cially our highly paid labor the rights and 
benefits of law—and lawfulness. 





How to Sovietize a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. (EDWARD) A. MITCHELL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the United States News and World Re- 
port for March 26, 1948: 

HOW A NATION IS SOVIETIZED 
(Reported from Prague) 

Communist technique for taking over is 
getting a new test. Action committees, built 
into all organizations, do the job. They’re 
tight little groups of tested Communists. 
Private employers lose out, workers take over 






when signal is given. Then comes the 
purge to nail down the change. A modern 
nation can be taken over in 15 days. 


How it feels to be taken over by the Com- 
munists is graphically illustrated by events 


in Czechoslovakia. In 15 crucial days, a na- 
tion tli offered the individual freedoms 
that go along with democracy was turned 


into a smoothly operating Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

A day-to-day account shows how it was 
done, who got hurt, who came to power. 
The account is based upon actual reports 
from Prague. It offers a vivid, if only par- 
tial, story of Communist methods, Commu- 
nist objectives. 

The story really starts in the months of 
careful Communist preparation. Action 
committees—membership secret—of trusted 
Communists have been built into all organi- 
zations from factories to orchestras. It is 
around these committees that the revolution 
turns in its initial stages. 
Eduard Benes agrees to appoint a Cabinet 
dominated by Communists, the signal for ac- 
tion is given from Communist headquarters. 

First day: Action committees move quickly 
to take over. In a shoe factory, for example, 
24 executives are locked out. Workers be- 
come bosses. It is the same in factory aiter 
factory. The head waiter in one hotel is 
the manager next day. In another hotel, 
the porter is manager. Business is topsy- 
turvy. ; 

Police already are controlled by Commu- 
nists. Courts now are taken over by Com- 
munists moving into the Ministry of Justice. 
A purge of the civil service begins imme- 
diately. Radio, already Government con- 
trolled, is devoted to Communist propaganda. 

Second day: Arrest of opposition leaders 
begins. Rejoicing is ordered by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, with flags to be flown 
and pictures of Russia’s Premier Stalin to 
be displayed in public places. here is ab- 
solute censorship of all newspapers. Oppo- 
sition newspapers are taken over by action 
committtees and turned into Communist 
publications. Private employers continue to 
be “bounced” from their positions by action 
committees made up of their employees. 
The Communists begin lining up a National 
Front in Parliament to push through any 
new laws that the Government requests. 

Third day: The new Cabinet is sworn in. 
Arrests and purges continue, especially in 
Slovakia, where anti-Communist strength is 
greatest. The Government warns that all 
persons in Slovakia who have spoken publicly 
against the state will be prosecuted. 

Sovietizing of education begins. Whole- 
sale firing of non-Communist teachers is 


ordered. Fifty professors are fired from 
Prague University. Special textbooks are 
planned. Communist indoctrination is to 


be taught in all grades. Pictures of Premier 
talin must hang in all schoolrooms. 

The Minister of Justice announces a sweep- 
ing reform of the judicial system. Many 
judges are fired. Communists are appointed 
in their place. 

Fourth day: A committee is formed to 
purge all political parties of reactionaries. 
Forced labor is decreed for those dismissed 
from their jobs for political reasons. Purge 
victims are to be assigned to labor battalions 
in mines, lumber camps and on farms and 
construction projects. 

The journalistic purge is intensified. 
Twenty-seven foreign correspondents are 
banned from Czechoslovakia. 

Fifth day: The Government reveals that 
action committees have unofficially nation- 
alized nearly 1,500 enterprises, although a 
nationalization bill hasn’t even been drafted. 

The first treason trial is announced. Dr. 
Joseph Lettrich, former chairman of the 
Slovak Democratic Party, is to be tried for 
high treason. 

Sixth day: Central control of all action 
committees by radio edict begins. Plans 
to postpone elections until late summer or 
early autumn are announced. 

Seventh day: For the first time the Gov- 
ernment defines the authority of the action 
committees. They are supreme organs on 
cultural and political matters. Their chief 
function is to cleanse all the opposition 
parties. 


As President 
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Sentences of all persons tried for wartime 
collaboration with the Germans will be re. 
viewed. Those who were acquitted will be 
tried again. : 

Eighth day: The legal purge gains mo- 
mentum. One district action committee 
suspends all lawyers who defended alleged 
collaborators and black marketeers in the 
people’s courts set up in 1945. 

Total of 82 newspapermen have been ex. 
pelled from the Journalists Union. That 
means they are banned from the profession. 

Ninth day: Communists get definite con- 
trol of parliament by lining up 220 of 399 
deputies on their side. The Socialist Party 
expels its secretary-general. y 

Thirty-one professors are dismissed from 
Charles University. All schools are ordered 
to hold Soviet-Czech friendship celebrations 

Tenth day: Nationalization plans are re- 
vealed. All wholesale and foreign trade is tu 
be taken over by the Government. Retail 
firms employing more than 50 persons also 
are to be nationalized. Only the smalle: 
companies are to be left in private hands. 

A purge of the armed forces is begun, under 
the personal direction of the Communist 
Party’s secretary-general, Rudolph Slansky. 

Ten Social Democrats are expelled from 
parliament 

Lawyers are required to pledge loyalty to 
the new regime within 1 week or be ex- 
cluded from the practice of law. 

Eleventh day: The Government seals the 
Czechoslovakian borders, warns that any at- 
tempt to leave the country without permis- 
sion will be considered a crime. 

The Czechoslovakian Medical Association 
is dissolved. All doctors will be required to 
join the Communist-controlled Confedera- 
tion of Labor. 

Twelfth day: A Communist Party member- 
ship drive begins. Party members are to 
visit all non-Communist citizens during this 
week and report daily on the members gained 

Thirteenth day: The Social Democratic 
Party says it will hold a new convention soon 
to “undo mistakes” made at the November 
convention. A new executive committee will 
be chosen, a new program drafted. 

Anti-Communist writers and poets are ex- 
pelled from the Syndicate of Authors. 

Fourteenth day: Parliament convenes for 
the first time since the coup. Only about 
half the opposition shows up. 

Fifteenth day: A cowed parliament rub- 
ber-stamps the government’s program, in- 
cluding nationalization of most industry, 
lower taxes for small shopkeepers and peas- 
ants, insurance for all, credit for farmers, and 
land reform. 

The government announces that the chair- 
man of the National Socialist Party has com- 
mitted suicide in prison, after having con- 
fesse. to espionage and implicating several 
others. 

All that remains to be done now is a mop- 
ping-up operation to wipe out the last rem- 
nants of opposition. A top Communist of- 
ficial promises full extermination of all 
enemies of the regime. 

Sequel to the story already is unfolding. 
The political phase in Czechoslovakia is al- 
most over. The economic phase now begins. 

The Communist plan is to make Czecho- 
slovakia an arsenal of heavy industry for 
Russia and her satellites. Heretofore, most 
of the country’s trade has been with the 
West. Now that is to be changed. 

Production of heavy machinery, needed by 
the Russian bloc, is scheduled to be tripled. 
But the output of textiles, ceramics, glass- 
ware—the big items in trade with the west— 
is to be deliberately cut back. The change 
over will be gradual. It will take several 
years. But, when it is completed. Czecho- 
slovakia’s valuable industries and skills, the 
best in eastern Europe, will be 100 percent 
harnessed to Russia and her satellites, 
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Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it has just been brought to my attention 
by my good friend, Millard W. Rice, Na- 
tional Director of Public Relations and 
Employment for the Disabled American 
Veterans, that his organization, through 
its some 1,450 chapters throughout the 
United States, as revealed in the columns 
of the DAV semimonthly newspaper, re- 
cently conducted a nation-wide survey, 
the results of which were of such intense 
interest to me that I want to bring them 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Congress and all of my constituents. 

The survey was made in a most impar- 
tial manner by the chapter officials, who 
were instructed. not to identify them- 
selves, and the questionnaires did not in 
any way identify the DAV. Both rela- 
tives and non-relatives were questioned, 
and this brought another important 
revelation. 

It is important to note that nonrela- 
tives feel as strongly as relatives on the 
subject of greater benefits for war-dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. 

The first question was, “Do you think 
the Government is doing too much for 
veterans generally?” Ejighty-three per- 
cent of the relatives replied that they did 
not think so, and 77 percent of the non- 
relatives did not think so, either. 

Ninety-two percent of the relatives and 
84 percent of the nonrelatives were of the 
opinion that more should be done for 
the disabled veteran. 

To the next question, “Should a dis- 
abled veteran be given special consider- 
ation in employment?” 99 percent of the 
relatives and 90 percent of the nonrela- 
tives think so. 

“What veterans’ organization is de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of the 
disabled veteran?” was the next question. 
Seventy-two percent of the relatives and 
53 percent of the nonrelatives named the 
DAV. : 

Less than 50 percent of both relatives 
and nonrelatives were aware of the bene- 
fits this Nation provides for its disabled 
veterans. Only 45 percent of all those 
questioned thought the disabled veteran 
was successfully rehabilitated and re- 
adjusted. Ten percent of the relatives 
and 22 percent of the nonrelatives 
thought disabled war veterans receive 
benefits from the Government automati- 
cally, which is of course not true. 

A large majority of those questioned 
strongly favored a program of depend- 
ency allowances for the family of the 
disabled veteran. 

All of us are concerned about the high 
cost of living, but rising food and living 
costs hurt one group of people much 
more than others—that group is our dis- 
abled veterans. The veteran's welfare, 
and the welfare of his family, is actually 
being jeopardized by runaway prices. 
The disabled veteran and his family who 


rely to a great extent on fixed Govern- 
ment income are being forced to reduce 
greaily their standard of living, which at 
best is none too good. 

Food prices, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, increased in 56 large 
cities by 3.6 percent on the average be- 
tween mid-November 1947 and mid- 
January 1948, bringing the retail food 
price index up to 209.7 percent of the 
1935-39 average, 45 percent higher than 
in June 1946. 

While it is true we increased compen- 
sation and pension rates in 1946 by 20 
percent, food costs have risen more than 


-97 percent since 1941 and the over-all 


cost of living has risen more than 64 
percent. It is estimated that an aver- 
age family of four should have an income 
of $3,458 annually to maintain a decent 
existence standard in Washington, D. C. 
The present annual income of the totally 
disabled veteran is but $1,656. 

It is ironical that the only group of 
American citizens that is not encouraged 
to get married and have children is that 
composed of those who Sacrificed parts 
of their bodies or their health in the 
armed forces of our country in time of 
war. 

I am informed that DAV National 
Service Officers on duty at the various 
Regional Offices of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration throughout the country are 
being flooded with requests from disabled 
veterans to reopen their case files, in the 
hope that they may get increased com- 
pensation from the Government. The 
100 percent disabled veteran draws $138 
per month. It is estimated that 75 per- 
cent of the disabled veterans of World 
War I and 50 percent of the disabled 
veterans of World War II have depend- 
ents. The latter group is constantly in- 
creasing because these young veterans 
are getting married at a rapid rate and, 
of course, are raising families. What 
normal American family today can live 
on that kind of income? 

Disabled veterans whose incomes are 
static can meet these increasing living 
prices only by dipping into previous sav- 
ings or by purchasing and consuming less 
good, or less expensive, food. Increasing 
food prices almost inevitably result in 
decreasing standards of living for dis- 
abled veterans whose incomes are de- 
rived exclusively or primarily from dis- 
ability compensation payments. 

Allowances were granted to the de- 
pendents of a man in uniform by the 
government. The wife and four chil- 
dren of a man in uniform drew $140, 
while the soldier—assuming he was a 
private—was drawing $28—or a net in- 
come to this family of $168 per month. 
This same veteran returns to his family 
totally disabled and now receives $138 
per month! 

Congress has recognized these increas- 
ing living costs by providing increased 
subsistence allowances for trainees, with 
extra increases for those who have de- 
pendents, under the provisions of Public 
Laws 16 and 346. 

Allowances were provided for the the 
dependents of nonveterans under the 
Social Security Act in 1935, as well as 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
very recently under the new Civil Service 
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Retirement Act amendments, for the de- 
pendents of deceased Federal employees. 

Inconsistently and inequitably, Con- 
gress has continued to fail to recognize 
the need for allowances for the depend- 
ents of compensated disabled veterans, 
certainly much more essential and justi- 
fiable. 

House bill No. 2716, now pending in the 
Eightieth Congress, would provide de- 
pendency allowances for the disabled 
veteran and his dependents, and would 
do much to ease the plight in which they 
find themselves because of present con- 
ditions. Under the provisions of this 
bill a totally disabled veteran would be 
granted an allowance of $30 per month 
if he has a wife; for a wife and one child, 
$50; for a wife and two children, $65, 
plus $15 for each additional child. 
These amounts would be prorated for the 
partially disabled in the same ratio which 
the degree of the veteran’s service-con-. 
nected disability bears to total disability. 

Because he cannot work, a totally dis- 
abled veteran must depend entirely on 
his compensation from the Government. 
Those who are partially disabled can 
count on only limited income from em- 
ployment. 

The DAV’s request for legislative help 
for disabled veterans is a modest one. 
It will take only a little time and effort 
on the part of those interested in this 
problem to make possible a better life for 
those who gave so much. 

It was sometime after the First World 
War before Congress gave much con- 
sideration to the matter of granting as- 
sistance to the dependents of veterans. 

I introduced the first bill in Congress 
that would provide a pension to a World 
War widow who had children. This was 
early in 1931. My bill provided that a 
World War widow with one child should 
be entitled to a pension of $30 per month 
and $6 for each additional child. While 
my bill was not passed, the fairness of 
its principles were recognized and ap- 
proved by veterans organizations and 
soon thereafter, a bill embodying the 
principles of my bill became a law. By 
reason of this legislation, dependent wid- 
ows of nearly all World War veterans 
and their children are today receiving 
pensions as dependents.of one who fought 
for his country. 

The bill that I am seeking to discuss in ° 
this address is set up on somewhat the 
same principle. It was Lincoln who said 
in effect that we must assist him who 
bore the brunt of the battle in the heat 
of the day and his widow and orphans. 

During the 24 years that I have been 
serving in the Congress it has been my 
earnest desire to cooperate with all of 
the congressionally chartered veteran 
organizations to secure the passage of 
equitable, beneficial legislation for vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

For many years I have chserved the 
fine work that has beea carried on by the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the Disabled American 
Veterans. More recently I note, with 
added pleasure, the splendid efforts of 
the American Veterans of World War II 
(AMVETS) in behalf of the large group 
of veterans of that conflict. 
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All of these congressionally chartered 
veteran organizations are doing a splen- 
did job to promote the welfare of all vet- 
erans and their dependents. Outstand- 
ing contributions are being made by each 
of them to promote better citizenship 
not only among our veteran population, 
but the country asa whole. Their child- 
welfare programs are well worth while— 
and the promotion of sports activities 
and a proper conception of good citizen- 
ship among our youth is surely praise- 
worthy. 

The record already made by these vet- 
eran organizations warrants the support 
of every good citizen. Surely every eli- 
gible veteran owes it to himself and to 
his family to become active in one or 
more of these outfits. 

We must not forget those who gave a 
part of their bodies or their health as a 
result of their service in our country’s 
wars. Adequate provisions and oppor- 
tunities should by all means be provided 
foi the disabled veterans and they must 
not be permitted to become mere forgot- 
ten heroes—as an assurance that Amer- 
ica’s young men will, in the future, be 
ever ready to come to the defense of our 
freedom-loving country. 


A Sr 


Crisis in Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the COoNGREs- 
STONAL Recorp the following editorial 
that appeared in the Indianapolis Star, 
issue of March 18, 1948: 


CRISIS IN LEADERSHIP 


President Truman correctly stated that 
“we have reached a point at which the posi- 
tion of the United States should be made 
unmistakably clear.” But beyond the fact 
that for the first time he publicly named 
Soviet Russia as a threat to world liberty, 
he added nothing new to tell Russia, western 
Europe, or the people of the United States 
just what our position is. 

Shali we fight to stop aggression? Where 
shall we draw the line with Russia? How 
shall we back up Mr. Truman’s tough words 
with force? The President did not say. 

Mr. Truman asks passage of the European 
recovery program. That is assured anyway. 
He asks for universal military training. That 
program is useless if the crisis is now, it is 
no good at any time anyway. And the revival 
of the draft is both untimely and unneces- 
Sary now. 

To build our military strength quickly we 
should do something Mr. Truman never even 
mentioned; create the most powerful air 
force in the world. That is the quickest, 
cheapest, and most effective way to show 
Soviet Russia that we have the will and the 
power to meet any threat on a moment's no- 
tice with paralyzing power. If we are going 
to spend $2,000,000,000 more for military 


strength it would be better to spend it all 
on the air forces than to spend a penny of it 
on universal military training. 

UMT as outlined by the Army’s own pro- 
gram is nothing but a gigantic boondoggle, 
a glorified CCC camp. Its graduates would 
still have to be drafted and retrained. And 
it would not get into operation for a long 
time anyway. As for the revival of the draft, 
that would dislocate the lives of thousands 
of Americans without adding any immediate 
power to our Army. The armed services 
can fill their ranks with volunteer profes- 
sional soldiers by providing more realistic 
training, less “chicken” and greater oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

Nor did Mr. Truman do anything but pay 
lip service to the “powerful forces for free- 
dom, justice, and peace represented by the 
United Nations.” Here was his chance to 
demand the elimination of the veto power 
and the arming of the UN with military 
force. But he apparently believes that the 
UN is through and beyond repair and wants 
the United States to go it alone in protecting 
the world. He is content to stick to old- 
fashioned power politics. 

The great crisis for America is not only 
the crisis in western Europe. It is the crisis 
of our own leadership. Mr. Truman just 
does not have the answers. He has outlined 
a dangerous situation and failed to present 
bold, imaginative and workable measures to 
combat it. Congress will have to do it for 
him. 





Preserving Nation’s Shrines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT N. McGARVEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. McGARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Enquirer: 


PRESERVING NATION’S SHRINES 


The tour of 14 Congressmen through his- 
torical landmarks in the midcity area raises 
hopes that there may be action in this ses- 
sion of Congress to establish a national 
shrine, as part of the national park system 

Philadelphians have every right to be 
proud that this section of the city main- 
tains such monuments of the Nation’s birth 
and development as Independence Hall, 
Congress Hall, the American Philosophical 
Society and Carpenter’s Hall. No other city 
has so many sites of comparable significance 
in our early history. 

Other spots have been allowed to reach a 
deplorable condition, and some of the blame 
for this must be borne by Philadelphians of 
this and preceding generations. Because of 
negligence, the house where Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and the home of Benjamin Franklin have 
been torn down. 

But the entire area where great men la- 
bored to draw up a charter for lasting politi- 
cal liberty belongs not only to Philadelphia 
but to the entire Nation. In fact, as one 
visiting Congressman indicated, it may well 
belong to the whole freedom-loving world. 

It seems fitting that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take over the job of maintain- 
ing and preserving these shrines. Phila- 
delphia, and the country, would gain by such 
a move. 
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Play-by-Play Account of American 
Failures in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


‘to extend my remarks I include the first 


detailed recital I have seen of the 
astounding story of how the United 
States has in one decade all but thrown 
away the enormous strength and good 
will accumulated during the previous 
100 years of wise and sound handling of 
American relations with Asia. 

Apparently few in our Government 
seemed even to realize what they were 
doing when they played fast and loose 
with the foundation stone of our Pacific 
policy—maintaining an independent and 
strong China, friendly to the United 
States. We long ago reached the place 
where heroic efforts, at great cost to our- 
selves, must be made to retrieve, if pos- 
sible, the ground lost. 

In the immediate future, China’s fate 
depends on what the United States does 
or fails to do. In the long run, our own 
fate in no small degree will depend upon 
what happens in China—whether the 
Chinese are to stay free and on our side, 
or will be forced in despair into the 
Soviet camp. 

The article is reprinted from Fortune 
magazine for February 1948: 


THe TyRANNOUsS DecapE—How 10 Years 
or AMERICAN-CHINESE History BECAME 
Morr PowrerFuL THAN THE MEN WHO 
MADE IT 

(By Herrymon Maurer) 

In all the noisy public debate about China, 
one fact has gone unnoticed: for a hundred 
years the United States was interested not 
just in the side-show survival of an ancient 
race but in the peaceful night’s sleep of 
generations of Americans. It was only 
simple prudence to keep this Asiatic arch- 
stone out of foreign hands, whether the 
country was run by a collection of scholars, 
an empress dowager, a bunch of war lords, 
or a party of would-be democrats. This 
policy of the Open Door—the only long- 
term foreign policy besides the Monroe 
Doctrine the United States ever had—was 
cut to pieces in just 10 years, a decade of 
tyrannous history that has molded United 
States-Chinese dealings into a now set 
pattern. 

How did it come to pass that an American 
Secretary of State, pleading for an anti- 
Communist program in Europe, could, as he 
did, balk at taking money that Congress 
actually wanted to give him to fight com- 
munism in China? The explanation is the 
10-year history itself; its grip held fast. This 
article is an attempt to condense it into 
something like a newsreel of a decade of 
United States-Chinese fiasco Let the film be 
re-run quickly, beginning with a sequence 
dated December 1937. 

DECEMBER 1937: PRELUDE 


Ten years ago, when the Japanese were in 
the first small phase of their big scheme of 
conquest, they were tormented by worry Over 
how far the United States would let them 
go. They knew the gossip of United States 
“China hands”: that the Chira war and the 
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China Government would fold by the next 
spring. But they remembered the knuckle 
drubbing, sharp although ineffective, that 
Henry L. Stimson had given them when they 
took over Manchuria in 1931. 

The Japanese took pains to find out how 
far they could go. First, they demanded of 
the American Embassy in Nanking that the 
U. S. gunboat Panay be moved to a chosen 
spot to avoid possible accidents. Next, they 
followed the course of the vessel to its new 
anchorage, identified it from a patrol boat 
after it had been moored. Then, they at- 
tacked it from the air and sank it, together 
with two Standard Vacuum ships. 

The Japanese found out what they wanted: 
the Americans did not intend to do anything 
about the war. Cordell Hull warmly advised 
the United States public to keep its shirt on— 
it had shown small disposition to take it 
off—accepted promptly Japanese regrets, and 
let 3 months pass before sending in the bill 
for damages. His concerns were the con- 
cerns of most Americans—how to keep every- 
thing American far, far out of war’s way. 
The State Department carefully instructed 
its consular and embassy personnel to run 
away from hostilities; evacuate whenever 
necessary, and don’t let Americans join up 
with either side, Claire Chennault, new air 
adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, was advised -to 
get out of China and threatened with legal 
action if he did not. Such enthusiastic neu- 
trality was highly encouraging to Japan. 

This anxious unconcern set the pattern for 
the decade that followed. China was given 
little thought. The policy carefully built 
up by John Hay, Charles Evans Hughes, and 
Henry L. Stimson was quietly pushed aside 
at the first sign of its costing the United 
States so much as an uncomfortable night's 
sleep. 


SUMMER, 1940: EMOTIONAL ALLIANCE 


Americans, of course, were warmly attached 
to China; the attachment was highly emo- 
tional. China was the brave, little Belgium 
of World War II. It had unflinching Chiang 
Kai-shek, glamorous Mme. Chiang. It was 
to be lauded in the press, aided by way of 
China relief dinners, and prayed for in 
church. There was no question that China 
was angelic (even Communist sympathizers, 
bemused by a united front, wrote rhapsod- 
ically about the Central Government); no 
question that Japan was diabolic. To be on 
the side of the angels without paying the 
costs of admission, the State Department 
fabricated a new and original policy, ex- 
pressed by the term moral aid. That this 
produced nothing more than protests over 
the bombing of United States property and 
occasional protests over bombing of open 
cities, did not yet discourage the Chinese. 
who took it as a harbinger of aid to come. 

In the summer of 1940, China hit her first 
great crisis. The high enthusiasm of the 
early years was dwindling, and the nation’s 
energies were beginning to concentrate on 
simple survival. The Japanese seized on the 
fal] of France as a chance to start wangling 
their way into northern Indochina and on 
the battle for Britain as a chance to black- 
mail Churchill into closing the Burma Road. 
China was isolated. While Americans cheered 
Chinese resistance, Chinese officials calcu- 
lated desperately the chances of their coun- 
try’s survival, and whispered to each other 
their fears that an armistice might be neces- 
Sary. But Chiang refused to waver. He 
would stake everything on the United States. 

United States diplomacy in those days still 
had some traditional content. Ambassador 
Nelson T. Johnson sat with Chiang in the 
Generalissimo’s house while bombs fell about 
them into Chungking. He brought promises 
of all aid short of war. Chiang made no de- 
mands, showed no disappointment. John- 
son, amiable, scholarly, reticent about an- 
other country’s cusiness, discussed China no 
more with Chiang than Chiang discussed the 
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United States with him. There was a sense 
of common aim and danger. 

A little aid had already begun to arrive. 
Washington reacted emotionally to the pup- 
pet government of Wang Ching-wei in March 
1940 and made Chungking a semipolitical 
loan of $20,000,000,000. When Japan occu- 
pied northern Indochina in September 
there was a remembrance of $25,000,000,000. 
In October, Churchill reopened the Burma 
Road. Early in 1941 there were enthusiastic 
special envoys: James Roosevelt, Daniel Arn- 
stein for the Burma Road, Owen Lattimore 
for advice to Chiang. Lauchlin Currie for 
advice to Roosevelt. In March there was the 
promise of lend-lease to China. 

There followed great days of promise, hope, 
and excitement. Claire Chennault had 
rushed back to the United States to get 
planes and men for his volunteer Flying 
Tigers. He talked a hundred P-40’s out of 
an old friend who was vice president at 
Curtiss-Wright, persuaded Roosevelt to direct 
the services to release reserve flyers, and en- 
listed ground personnel, picked nearly 200 
men, and worked out a deal with William 
Pawley whereby the $400,000 proceeds of his 
suit for commissions on Curtiss-Wright sales 
in the Far East were used to set up an assem- 
bly plant at Rangoon. 

During the same spring, 1941, T. V. Soong, 
with the help of Thomas G. Corcoran, set 
up a corporation, China Defense Supplies, 
Inc., to handle lend-lease. Relations with 
Lauchlin Currie, on whom Harry Hopkins 
had placed the China end of lend-lease, were 
cordial. Currie made midnight calls to get 
munitions purchased in Canada past the 
United States border, and William S. Young- 
man, Jr., and Whiting Willauer began a 
4-year search for material. China Defense 
Supplies went after spare parts for the Flying 
Tigers, a railroad to parallel the Burma Road, 
rushed 500 British trucks and a shipment 
of Canadian Bren guns out of the country 
before ships could be preempted for other 
areas. 

In Manila, Joseph Alsop, who had resigned 
from the Navy to join Chennault, talked 
three tons of spare P-40 parts out of General 
MacArthur, and PBY transportation for them 
out of Admiral Hart. In Washington an em- 
bargo was put on steel and oil for Japan 
in the summer of 1941 and Japanese assets 
were frozen. The American-British-Chi- 
nese-Dutch alliance stiffened throughout 
the entire Pacific, Japan would either have 
to fight, give in, or slowly starve. 

Thereupon the Japanese Army moved into 
southern Indochina, the first clear threat 
to countries other than China. Conversa- 
tions began with the Japanese in Washing- 
ton; Nomura and Kurusu suggested that the 
Japanese Army would move back into north- 
ern Indochina if the freeze and: the em- 
bargo were lifted. It became clear that only 
United States acquiescence mm Japan's plan 
of conquest would remove the danger of war, 
and that acquiescence would break the loose 
A-B-C-D alliance. T. V. Soong darted in 
and out of the White House, Hu Shih talked 
hard with the President and gave him a for- 
mal letter from Chiang, saying in substance 
that China could survive no more concessions 
to Japan. On November 26, Secretary Hull 
handed the Japanese envoys the United 
States decision: a general settlement only if 
Japan withdrew from China and Indochina 
and recognized the Chiang government. 
Eleven days later Japan attacked the United 
States. (It was not known until after the 
war that the Japanese would have attacked 
even if the United States had been willing 
to make concessions. Captured documents 
indicate that the Japanese wanted either 
war or complete appeasement.) 

War came in. The United States and the 
Chinese Government became allies, but the 
United States soon began to dislike the Gov- 
ernment as emotionally as it once used to 
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applaud it. What provoked this shift? How 
could a national attitude swing 180 degrees? 
Essentially, it was a headlong collision of two 
cultures, shown on the one hand by a divi- 
sion of military counsel and on the other by 
a cooling off of diplomatic relations. 


DECEMBER 1941: UNEASY ALLIANCE 


For a moment at the beginning of the 
collision, December 7, 1941, Chungking took 
heart that it was no longer alone. The mo- 
ment was brief. The immediate conse- 
quence of war was a calling in of all war 
supplies en route to China. Within a few 
months Burma fell, cutting off supplies al- 
together, save those that could be flown over 
the Burma Hump. To fly supplies in, even 
in the fractional quantities needed to keep 
China going, required more thought and 
effort than the United States was willing to 
devote in the face of the competition for 
supplies between the United States, British, 
the Russian Armies. T. V. Soong begged 
Roosevelt for 100 cargo planes, which would 
have duplicated Burma Road tonnages. He 
won his point, over the objection of Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, but he lost most of his planes 
through a last-minute diversion to Alaska, 
Navy Secretary Frank Knox put the United 
States preoccupation into a slogan: “Hitler 
first.” All the Chinese could do was wait. 

The wait was long. A part of what was 
decided at the Casablanca conference, 
January 1943, was disclosed to Chiang-— 
little aid for China—and he indicated that 6 
years was a long time and that he could not 
hold out much longer. He wanted more air 
supply, along with an amphibious assault to 
clear Burma and open the road. In May 
came the conference on strategy. Foreign 
Minister T. V. Soong said that China couldn’t 
hold out. No change in plan. In August it 
was the first Quebec conference. T. V. Soong 
spoke again. No change: the British wanted 
no diversion of matériel from the western 
Mediterranean. In November it was the 
Cairo conference, at which Chiang himself 
was present. President Roosevelt was in 
excellent warm humor. There was no dif- 
ficulty over formal United States support for 
the return of Manchuria to China. Not at 
all. Roosevelt even assured Chiang that he 
would support China’s sovereignty over 
Hong Kong. (Prime Minister Churchill took 
issue with this benevolent disposition of 
other persons’ property. The President 
jocularly suggested that he would take it up 
with the King. The Prime Minister observed 
firmly that the King cannot give away the 
King’s property.) Chiang left Cairo believ- 
ing that at long last the amphibious attack 
on Burma was at hand, No. Shortly there- 
after the landing craft assembled in India 
were shunted off to the Mediterranean 
theater. 

Meanwhile supplies were coming by air 
into China in insufficient quantity to meet 
the plans of any single commander. In 
1943 began a three-way competition that put 
further strain on the relations of Americans 
and Chinese. Early in 1942, Joseph Stilwell 
had been appointed Chief of Staff to Chiang 
Kai-shek at Chiang’s own request—a posi- 
tion in which he gave counsel, took charge 
of lend-lease, but could not order around 
the Chinese armies. Claire Chennault had 
been made Commanding General of the 
Fourteenth Air Force, successor to his Fly- 
ing Tigers. Chennault was attacking Japa- 
nese coast and river shipping, supply cen- 
ters, and troop concentrations, Stilwell, 
whom the Japanese had chased out of Burma 
in 1942, was training Chinese troops and 
hoping to drive a road back into China. He 
believed that Chennault had spent tre- 
mendous amounts of Hump tonnage reck- 
lessly stretching his forward air bases into 
east China. Chennault believed Stilwell 
was playing politics at the expense of the 
Chinese Army, which the air bases were sup- 
porting, and that he was wasting effort in 
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northern Burma. For their part the Chinese 
supported Chennault, and called out, be- 
sides, for supplies and transport for their 
own troops, rotting all along the front. 

In this situation a new factor appeared 
in the late spring of 1944: A group of B-29 
bombers, which began eating up tremendous 
weights of bombs, gasoline, and spare parts. 
Competition intensified again. Chennault 
warned that he was short of bombs and am- 
munition in the face of probable Japanese 
attack through East China. Stilwell did not 
believe such an attack would develop, and 
the two men were at bitter cdds when the 
fateful summer of 1944 arrived. The Chinese 
were unhappy, particularly with Stilwell’s 
control of lend-lease. Britain and Russia, 
they said, handle their own supplies; why 
can't we? 

The upshot of 2'5 years of alliance was a 
confusion of command and very little aid to 
the Chinese Army itself. 

While military relations were souring, so 
were diplomatic. The Chinese were dismayed 
by the collapse of the prestige of western 
arms. Westerners were edgy; they found it 
difficult to admit that their own unprepared- 
ness in Asia was the cause of Japan’s mili- 
tary success; they began to insist that the 
Japanese had not been fighting in China dur- 
ing the last 4 years but merely preparing; 
and the warm will of earlier days turned 
cold. A Chinese military mission took up 
residence in Washington; no one came to 
visit it. Brig. Gen. John Magruder, head of 
the first United States military mission in 
China, returned from Chungking to speak 
dGisparagingly of Chinese military organiza- 
tions. When Chiang offered to send extra 
divisions into Burma, London turned him 
down. The State Department proposed that 
Americans act as paymasters for the Chinese 
Army in administering a $500,000,000 loan 
granted in 1942. 

Not for the Chinese any longer the sop of 
good publicity. The strain of war had in- 
creased corruption in China and weakened 
reform, and it was less easy to sing a song of 
1940. There were no longer any great air 
raids to catch attention. Furthermore, the 
Communist Party line on China had 
changed—Russia's interest in keeping Japan 
busy with China disappeared when the 
United States came into the war—and 
changed with it were the reports of promi- 
nent journalist sympathizers. As life in 
China became grayer and as prices went 
higher, Americans began talking about graft 
and disunity, and speculating over the dark 
danger of Chinese imperialism after the war. 
They talked more feverishly about what they 
thought the Chinese thought. 

There was one great moral gesture, the 
announcement of the ending of extraterri- 
toriality, to which Chinese reaction was im- 
mediate. The news reached Chungking on 
October 10, 1942, when the city had put on 
its best clothes and decked its streets with 
lanterns and green branches in honor of 
Chinese Independence Day. A crowd of 
80,000 had gathered in the center of the city. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly Chiang Kai-shek 
appeared and, smiling, read the announce- 
ment. Great cheers came from the crowd; 
someone in the street proposed a resolution 
of thanks to the United States; it was 
greeted by another wave of cheers; and the 
motion was carried. 

Wendell Willkie, who had been in Chung- 
king that month, reported that there was in 
China a great reservoir of admiration and 
affection for the United States, but that the 
reservoir was leaking fast. He said that the 
United States had talked about production, 
but that some of the Allies had seen very few 
American arms. 

The reservo’* leaked fast. The trouble was 
too few supplies, but it was also too many 
The United States Government 
blithely decided that all 4,000-year-old China 


advisers 


needed was an army of United States experts 
to put everything right: if you didn’t know 
where to send a man, you sent him to China 
to make asurvey. President Roosevelt looked 
at China—he knew all about it from his 
grandfather—and became jaunty because it 
Was so easy to fix the country up. The Burma 
Road became a place where a modern-day 
missionary met all his friends. Sometimes 
the men were any rate but first, but they 
produced the biggest-scale intercultural con- 
tact in Chinese history. 

Such an invasion was something new to 
United States policy in China, once based on 
the idea that proper international action 
(somewhat like pioneer life in the United 
States) calls for aid if a friend’s house is 
burning, or if his larder is bare, but for no 
discussion of the deficiencies of his personal 
life. The new policy put very little aid in 
the hands of the Chinese but handed them 
a large quantity of advice. (A great mistake: 
playing with the internal affairs of foreign 
countries requires a willingness to spend 
money and, if necessary, lives, without quar- 
reling over costs.) Too polite for their own 
good, many Chinese did not object. But in- 
evitably friction increased. 

For one thing, the adivce was not well fol- 
lowed. Ideas were conceived in English; at- 
tempts to execute them were made in 
Chinese. Chinese culture, slow-moving for 
centuries, could not speed up its powers of 
adaptation. Nothing in China changed so 
much as the new advisers thought it should, 
and the advisers became critical. They found 
much in China to criticize. There were 
poverty and hardship, diseased bodies, night 
soil. Most farmers were illiterate; they were 
probably superstitious; they had no movies 
or radios and lived in flimsy houses with 
earthen floors. The American, not in anger 
but in sympathy, transferred to the Chinese 
all his own notions of good main-street life. 
Something must be wrong, the Americans 
concluded, with a government that could iet 
its people live like that. 

One look at the government disclosed still 
more to criticize: little democracy and some- 
thing not a little like dictatorship. The sole 
legal arty, the Kuomintang, had lost most 
of its enthusiasm for reform. The govern- 
ment was the same government, lauded as 
late as 1941, but it was now preoccupied with 
such basic questions as the problem of the 
survival of armies in the face of an enemy, 
and the problem of its own survival, exposed 
to the maneuvers of semiautonomous gen- 
erals and provincial groups and already so 
bankrupted by war that it could finance its 
armies only by printing money. It was wor- 
ried over the Communists in the North, who 
had split the liberal movement in 1922 and 
the Kuomintang in 1927, who had ceased 
spending their major effort against the Japa- 
nese, and who now seemed intent on splitting 
the whole of China, 

A series of conclusions began to form in 
the minds of many Americans—journalists, 
officers, and embassy men: namely, that a 
plot against the people existed on the part 
of the Chinese Government, which was 
hopelessly corrupt, not fighting the war, and 
not interested in fighting it. The Ameri- 
cans believed the government was interested 
only in keeping power, in garnering strength 
against the Communists and blockading 
them. The Americans noted that the Com- 
munists, on the other hand, talked for the 
people and against the landlords, and failed 
to note that the cry of landlordism is a 
Communist technique of action in China, 
not a serious approach to the prime prob- 
lems of Chinese reform. They noted that 
Communists were efficient in organization 
and noisy about democracy, and failed to 
look behind the efficiency of organization 
or the attractiveness of the slogans. They 
noted carefully that the Communists denied 
all ties to Russia, and failed to note that the 
agrarian reformers were continuing to tell 
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each other—in books, speeches, conversa- 
tions—that all strength came from associa- 
tion with Russia. (“The cooperation of the 
Chinese Communist party with the United 
States is a temporary strategy,” party reso- 
lution, adopted 1944). This deception was 
made easier by the widespread good will for 
Russia among all Americans. 

Out of a myriad of wnconnected or even 
contradictory facts, the Americans in Chung- 
king had to draw a point of view in order 
to make decisions and get on with their 
work, Once a point of view had been estab- 
lished, they examined only such facts of 
Chinese life, government, and war as fil- 
tered through the grid of prejudice. Truth 
was made subsidiary to the will to believe 
and to the unwillingness to believe. But 
the point of view, unfortunately, could be 
nothing other than the prejudices of initial 
American reaction to China. These, inevi- 
tably, were similar to the prejudices of Amer- 
ican businessmen and missionaries for more 
than a century. (It took several genera- 
tions of missionaries to make a smail start 
at ridding themselves of the idea that they 
always knew what was best for China.) 


SUMMER, 1944: THE CRISIS 


In the critical summer of 1944, emotion, 
still the essence of the American reaction to 
China, almost became United States policy. 
It came closer to breaking China than 7 years 
of war. 

By the time the first damp heat settled 
upon Chungking, it was generally believed 
among Americans that the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party was not a Communist Party but 
an independent popular movement that 
could be won to loyalty to the United States, 
It was an article of faith that aid to the 
Central Government strengthened the wrong 
people—the conservatives. Conservatives in 
China are men who want to take as few 
western ideas as necessary and keep as many 
Chinese ideas as possible. The ‘liberals be- 
lieve Chinia should amalgamate her ancient 
ways with western ways. Many of the liberals 
tried to tell Americans that no aid was weak- 
ening them and buttressing the conservatives, 
who were saying that China had been thrown 
into turmoil without getting anything for 
it. But Americans by this time were dis- 
crediting some of the very group that un- 
critically admired them, and creating great 
confusion in the minds of the rest. Ameri- 
can bias weakened the government in the 
eyes of many liberals, and it even pushed 
some of the more gullible toward the Com- 
munist Party, upon which was the stamp of 
United States approval, both by word of 
mouth and through the agency of the OWI, 
later to become the USIS, which reprinted 
stories from the United States and Chinese 
press that were either lukewarm toward the 
Chinese Government or cordial to the Chi- 
nese Communists. The Chinese Government, 
weak in public relations and overpolite in 
the face of western criticism, found it diffi- 
cult to counter such propaganda, 

Three groups of American actors took parts 
in the crisis. First came the military—Chen- 
nault and Stilwell agreed on nothing, to be 
sure, but Stilwell had the say on where lend- 
lease should go; he was the generalissimo’s 
chief of staff; he had the ear of Washing- 
ton. And Stilwell was convinced that the 
Chinese war effort was tied up, not because 
of war exhaustion but because of anticom- 
munism. As early as 1942 he wanted to arm 
Communists, march them across China, and 
put them into the fighting in Burma. Now 
he advocated arming the Communists and 
putting them and government forces under 
United States leadership. 

The Embassy, the second group, was head- 
ed by Clarence Gauss, who had come up in 
1941 from consul general at Shanghai to be- 
come Ambassador. He was working in accord 











with the prevalent State Department atti- 
tude—persuade Chiang that Chungking had 
to reach agreement with the Communists. 
He aimed to be very courteous and very cor- 
rect, to be respected for frankness, He did 
not seek popularity with the Government; 
indeed, he took a low view of its ability to 
survive. The Government itself paid more 
attention to the spate of such Washington- 
dispatched special envoys as Vice President 
Henry Wallace. 

The third group lived in one of the most 
bizarre journalistic institutions in the world, 
the Chungking Press Hostel, where they were 
housed by the Chinese Government and fed 
by the United States Army. This group, sin- 
gularly cohesive, had abandoned an early un- 
critical faith in Chiang’s Government in favor 
of an admiration for the Chinese Commu- 
nists, a transference abetted by the restric- 
tions and exasperations under which they 
lived and worked, remote from the war in 
Europe, even from the war in the Pacific, 
necessarily assigned for long periods. Besides, 
the hostel had the ability to do what no other 
Americans in China could do—talk out loud. 
Whatever it sent out the world would hear. 
It hatched up little journalistic plots, dis- 
liked actively any progovernment newsmen, 
and put all newcomers, who passed through 
in swarms, through intensive indoctrination. 

In the midst of this rising clamor against 
the government and in behalf of the Com- 
munists, the Japanese, reassured by a non- 
aggression pact with Russia in March 1944, 
moved 10 divisions from Manchuria to the 
China front--without encountering opposi- 
tion in Communist-held China—and 
launched an attack that cut through east 
China, overrunning Chennault’s air bases 
and threatening to cut all China in two. Con- 
fusion and despair settled upon Chungking. 
The chief undertaking of Stilwell’s staff was 
a publicly discussed plan for the evacuation 
of the city. Stilwell himself remained at the 
front in Burma, There were no general war 
plans at all. There were 13 different and un- 
coordinated United States civilian and mili- 
tary intelligence agencies. Members of the 
Embassy and members of the government 
were on no better than formal speaking terms. 
The Chinese did not know American plans, 
did not know what supplies were available. 
In the field the Chinese armies were melting 
away. 

In Washington, President Roosevelt sud- 
denly took dismay at the thought of at least 
a million Japanese soldiers released from the 
battleground in China. He called in a mili- 
tary officer and personal representative, for- 
mer Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley, and 
dispatched him to Chungking along with 
Donald Nelson. His orders: to uphold the 
government and keep its army in the field; to 
straighten out differences between querulous 
Stilwell and displeased Chiang—on the sur- 
face the question of the extent of Stilwell’s 
authority, but fundamentally that of arming 
the Communists. On September 6, when 
the Japanese offensive was far advanced, 
Hurley and Nelson arrived in Chungking, in 
company with Stilwell, whom they had picked 
up on the way. 

Hurley had been in China in 1931, and 
he had firm views on United States policy; 
he went to work with great energy. He dis- 
agreed with Ambassador Gauss, criticized 
him by eable to Roosevelt, began lecturing 
military officers, embassy officials, and news- 
men. Simultaneously he began negotiations 
with Chiang, to whom he took an immediate 
liking, about the position of Stilwell. Chiang 
reluctantly agreed to make Stilwell field 
commander of all the armed forces in China. 
He agreed to the various attributes and au- 
thorities of the command. Hurley drew up 
a command chart, which both Stilwell and 
Chiang corrected and approved. Final and 


formal agreement was yet to be reached. 
When the Stilwell storm broke one day late 
in September 1944 this document was under 
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discussion at the generalissimo’s house in the 
mountains. Present were Chiang, T. V. 
Soong, Wang Shih-chieh, and other members 
of Chiang’s Cabinet and staff. General Chu 
Shih-ming interpreted. 

An orderly came into the room and spoke 
to Chiang. 

Chiang said to Hurley that Stilwell was 
outside; that he had invited him in, but that 
Stilwell wished to see Hurley first. 

Outside on the porch, Stilwell handed 
Hurley a message for Chiang sent by Roose- 
velt from the second Quebec conference, 
through the War Department. It was in ef- 
fect an ultimatum: United States aid would 
be withdrawn unless Chiang gave Stilwell 
exactly what Stilwell wanted. 

Hurley said to Stilwell that he was on the 
point of obtaining what the President re- 
quested, and that an agreement even on de- 
tails was at hand. 

Stilwell said that the message must be 
delivered. 

Hurley suggested that he himself explain 
the message to Chiang. The agreement other- 
wise might be disrupted. 

Stilwell insisted that he was instructed to 
deliver the message in person. 

The two men went back into the meeting. 
Stilwell announced that he had a message 
from the President of the United States to 
the President of China. He handed the mes- 
sage to General Chu. 

In an effort to prevent public recital Hurley 
walked over to General Chu, about to start 
translating, and suggested that the General- 
issimo would save time for himself and the 
meeting if he read the translation. There- 
upon Hurley handed the translation to 
Chiang. 

Chiang read the message. The muscles of 
his face tightened. He reached for his tea- 
cup and put the cover on top of it. 

Stilwell asked whether that meant the 
meeting was closed. 

Chiang’s secretary said that the General- 
issix.o wished to be alone. Everyone moved 
out. 

This quiet scene was the great political 
storm of 1944. In the next few days Hurley 
attempted to reconcile Chiang to Stilwell. 
After each conversation he dispatched an 
aide-mémoire to Roosevelt, showing each to 
Stilwell before he sent it. Chiang was 
strongly resentful; the Americans, he said, 
wanted to take full command of the entire 
situation in China. He said emphatically 
that it was he who was running China, 

On October 13, Stilwell proposed written 
concessions to iron out the impasse. Too 
late. Chiang had made up his mind. He 
angrily and dramatically refused to have any- 
thing more to do with Stilwell, no matter 
what the United States did. “Anybody,” he 
said, “but not Stilwell.” 

Hurley went to his quarters to draft a 
cable to Roosevelt. In earlier cables he had 
indicated that the command was deadlocked 
at the top, with every army retreating, and 
that to break the deadlock he could not 
remove Chiang. He showed these cables to 
Stilwell, who said, “You're destroying me,” 
and suggested alterations. At 2 a. m. Hur- 
ley wrote the final cable. The men, he said, 
are personally incompatible. The war is 
being lost. If the United States is defeated 
in China, all the angels in heaven swearing 
that Stilwell was right will have no effect 
on the verdict of history. He recommended 
Stilwell’s withdrawal. At 6 a. m. he showed 
the cable to Stilwell. Stilwell was recalled. 
Hurley felt he had hit the low point of his 
career and said, “I have failed.” 

Several weeks later Ambassador Gauss re- 
signed, a victim of White House diplomacy: 
too much had been done over his head. 
Roosevelt, in fact, was given to complaining 
that the State Department wouldn't react 
and occasionally called the Department 
names. He much preferred his special en- 
voys. United States dealings with China 
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regularly bypassed the Department and 
consequently had little continuing attention. 
White House diplomacy prevented, to be 
sure, the emergence of a formal anti-Chiang 
policy from the State Department. How 
much it encouraged the formation of irre- 
sponsible State Department opinion cannot 
be judged. Most United States-Chinese re- 
lations were simply let happen. 


NOVEMBER 1944: MORE AID, LESS ADVICE 


For a while the very violence of the Stilwell 
affair eased the air. During the 10 months 
following, there appeared some of the few 
bright spots of the 10 cloudy years. The 
armies held and then began to grow in 
strength. The government proposed specitic 
measures of reform; liberals found a stronger 
voice in its councils. The official contact of 
Chinese and Americans became measurably 
more cordial. The soon-forgotten reasons 
for this improvement: more aid, less advice. 

The Stilwell Road was opened; a pipeline 
was completed. Particularly important, the 
B-29’s were withdrawn, freeing needed sup- 
plies. More matériel and more airplanes to 
transport it were sent to China. Monthly 
tonnage over the Burma Hump began to 
mount. By June, 1945, it hit 80,000 tons, in 
addition to 10,000 tons over the road and 
13,000 through the pipeline. It became pos- 
sible to plan an autumn, 1945, drive through 
South China into Canton. The United 
States was playing its cards for money. 

As supplies went up, political advice went 
down. Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s new Chief of Staff, locked 
up the file of the Stilwell affair, declined to 
be informed about it, and refused to talk 
politics. He insisted that United States op- 
posite numbers meet with Chinese opposite 
numbers, that there be no United States 
secrecy about materials and plans. The 
Chinese showed indications of willing cooper- 
ation. When Wedemeyer asked for rein- 
forcements from government troops in the 
north, the reinforcements were promptly dis- 
patched. (Yet it was these troops that the 
new China hands supposed the government 
to be using simply for encircling the Com- 
munists.) 

Ambassador Hurley, meanwhile, spent 
more effort being friendly to the Chinese 
Government than in being critical. He tried 
a one-man flyer at solving the Kuomintang- 
Communist schism, met rebuffs on both sides, 
and, although he took Stalin's word that the 
Communists lacked Moscow backing, there- 
after refused to tolerate talk that the United 
States shculd arm the government’s oppo- 
nents. In fact, he started a campaign to 
reverse the entire trend of American opin- 
ion in China. In this campaign he had the 
advantage of his own understanding of tra- 
ditional United States-China policy; he had 
the disadvantage of the entrenched body of 
prejudice of other Americans, to which he 
reacted with not a little fire. He summoned 
meetings of all United States agencies in 
China—military, economic, diplomatic, and 
intelligence—and lectured the assembled 
representatives until they became disgrun- 
tled, irate, and, in some cases, Sincerely 
aghast. Few men were convinced. Some 
relapsed into silence—in Hurley's presence; 
others refused to agree and were promptly 
recalled. 

But when the lid was clamped on in China, 
steam blew off at home. The men Hurley 
got rid of went to Department of State desks 
in Washington and insisted more strongly 
than ever on the correctness of their anti- 
Chiang notions. And when Hurley returned 
for a visit to Washington in the winter of 
1945, the late George Atcheson, Jr., then ect- 
ing head of embassy, dispatched an argument 
for arming the Communists with which every 


Official of the embassy egreed. (The same 
George Atcheson, later transferred to Tokyo, 
responded to the direction of MacArthur with 
enthusiasm and ran skillful interference for 
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the occupation against Communist maneu- 
vers in Japan before he was lost in a plane 
in the Pacific. 

Things were more serene in Chungking 
during the winter of 1944-45, but they were 
considerably more troubled in Washington. 
Vianchuria had suddenly become a great and 
secret word in the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments. The new China hands were for 
ary influence in Manchuria except that of 
the government it belonged to. Even men 
once anxious to get supplies to China now 
thought complacently of Russian influence in 
China’s Manchuria; it would be a token of 
United States-Russian cooperation; it would 
encourage the Chinese to domestic reform. 
There was strong talk, sotto voce, from the 
State Department about forcing Chungking 
to terms with the Chinese Communists. 
There was wide agreement that China needed 
a Titc in the form of Communist leader Mao 
Tse-tung, instead of a Mihailovich in the 
form of Chiang Kai-shek. There was a new 
force in the world, experts pointed out, and 
the world’s future depended on warm Rus- 
sian-American cooperation. 

Out of this atmosphere came the February 
1945 secret agreement at Yalta between 
Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt. This was 
the worst blow of all to postwar peace and 
unity in China. It pulled Russia into the 
Asia war, permanently detached Outer Mon- 
golia from China, and gave to Russia rights 
she had seized in Manchuria before the Jap- 
anese seized them from her in 1904: A pre- 
eminent interest in the port of Dairen and 
the two main Manchurian railways, and con- 
trol of the naval base of Port Arthur. The 
agreement required China, not represented 
at the conference, tc come to terms on these 


points with Russia. 

This amazing document not only upset the 
previou rcement at Cairo but cut to pieces 
whatever was left of traditional Far East 


policy, before formally disowned. It 
was a trade of territory that did not belong 
to the United States for a Russian promise 
of participation in a war in which Russia 
would, in any case, be anxious to participate. 
A note from Truman, containing its provi- 
sions, reached Chungking at the end of June 
1945, and Foreign Minister T. V. Soong and, 
a little later, Information Minister Wang 
Shih-chieh, went off to Moscow to the thank- 
less job of negotiating a treaty they were 
already compelied to sign. They wrung out 
a few extra concessions, particularly a state- 
ment that Russia would recognize and sup- 
port only the Central Government, but, back 
home could not mention the Yalta 
agreement out loud: Russia was not yet at 
war with Japan. 

This pill had just been forced down the 
Chinese throat when the anti-Chiang group 
produced still another. At the end of July, 
there was dispatched to Chungking for ur- 


they 


gent discussion with Chiang a United States 
plan proposed by General Stilwell: The land- 
ing of his Tenth Army north of Shanghai, 






the supply of arms to a million Chinese Com- 
munists, the capture of Shanghai, and the 
c! g of the Yangtze Valley—a great coup 
for the Chinese Communists. As soon as 
Chiang saw the plan, he became enraged and 


refused to see any American for days. 

Precisely at this turn General Wedemeyer 
found himself forced to consider the immi- 
nence of final victory. He took stock and 
immediately : fter VJ-day presented a set of 
proposals to Chiang. A vacuum existed; the 
question was who should fill it and how 
it should be filled. MacArthur's first general 
order had directed Wedemeyer to move cen- 
tral government troops for the reoccupation 
of Manchuria and North China and for the 
acceptance of the Japanese surrender. 
Wedemeyer added together all the elements 
in Manchuria: Russians, Chinese, Commu- 
nists, Japanese arms. He saw the impossi- 
bility of filling the vacuum with forces avail- 
abp.e. 


First he recommended that Chiang him- 
self request a five-power guardianship by 
China, Britain, France, Russia, and the 
United States over Manchuria to prevent 
unilateral action on the part of any nation 
or group, the guardianship to end whenever 
the central government requested. 

The Generalissimo did not accept the idea. 
For one thing, he had hopes that the Rus- 
sians would stick to their word in the agree- 
ment reached on the basis of the Yalta deci- 
sion: Support of the central government. 
In particular, he realized the blow to China’s 
prestige if she admitted the need for a 
guardianship. 

Wedemeyer next recommended that seven 
United States divisions be sent in to aid in 
the surrender. To this Chiang readily 
agreed. The idea was sent to the joint chiefs 
of staff, who sent it to MacArthur. Mac- 
Arthur, facing the entry into Japan, said 
“no.” 

AUGUST 1945: AFTERMATH 


The great chance for the unification of 
China had passed. Troops already in China 
were busy handling 3,000,000 repatriates. 
Soon Communists armed by the Russians 
with Japanese arms appeared on all sides. 
Soon the civil war began in hard earnest. 

The last sequence of the United States- 
China newsreel was all anticlimax. The war 
had been won, China, jubilant, her good will 
warm, welcomed Americans as partners 
ina better future. Admiral Kincaid took the 
United States fleet into Shanghai, a city that 
had just become Chinese for the first time 
in a hundred years, while Chiang Kai-shek 
refused even to talk to a British admiral in 
Chungking. “I asked America to cooper- 
ate,” he pointed out. At war’s end the United 
States still had a great opportunity in China, 

It was an opportunity to pull together a 
stricken country, not by giving advice but by 
giving aid. It was an opportunity to stop 
lecturing and start discussing, as one equal 
with another, principles of freedom of speech, 
person, and press—ideas with appeal for Chi- 
nese, who have inclined toward a maximum 
of freedom from government. The United 
States had not seized this opportunity ear- 
lier—it had used principles to damn the Chi- 
nese Government rather than save it. Now 
it threw the opportunity away. 

It threw it away silently. There were 
United States troops in China, charged by 
international agreement to aid Chinese forces 
in receiving the Japanese surrender, and 
there were cries in the United States to bring 
the boys back home. The State Department 
made no comment and forbade its Ambassa- 
dor in China to make one. There were the 
brushes and jockeyings of the coming full- 
scale civil war: no comment. T. V. Soong 
was in Washington seeking aid for China: no 
comment. The press talked about civil war, 
the venal Chiang Government, and asked 
what America was doing in China anyway: 
no comment. 

Into this silence there finally erupted Pat- 
rick Hurley, home from China for discussions 
with the State Department. In progress was 
a public statement; in progress also was a 
private disagreement between the Ambassa- 
dor, not a man to hold his tongue, and the 
functionaries of the State Department, never 
a group to change its mind rapidly. Nettled, 
Hurley suddenly lost patience, resigned his 
post, charged that he and the country’s China 
policy had been sabotaged by State Depart- 
ment career men. The resulting Senate in- 
vestigation brought angry words from Hur- 
ley; from Secretary Byrnes it brought a 
promise that the State Department would 
really say something. From Truman it 
brought the dispatch of the Marshall mis- 
sion. And it brought China into public and 
therefore political controversy. 

What was finally said openly to new emis- 
sary Gen. George Marshall was in some 
ways the same as what had been said secretly 
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by President Roosevelt to old Ambassador 
Hurley: Support the Chinese Government, 
but try to effect a coalition between it and the 
Chinese Communists. But in one vital re- 
spect it was new: Give no aid to the gov- 
ernment unless it settles its differences with 
the Communists. Secretary Byrnes tried 
lamely to insist that this had been the policy 
all along, and made to newsmen a statement 
appallingly provincial to come from a United 
States Secretary of State: “I think that some 
of our arrangements made with Soong (who 
is a very able fellow) have made for difficul- 
ties. Ican just imagine Soong dropping in on 
Chiang after one of his trips to Washington 
and saying, ‘Well, I have: just got another 
$500,000,000 * * ** And I can _ see 
Chiang saying, ‘The hell you a 2,2 8 
and then calling in the Communists and 
telling them that there was no need to talk 
any further; that they would have to come 
to terms or else. There’s a lot of human na- 
ture in the Chinese.” 

Byrnes and his men seemed to think in 
terms of fixing up China by combining a 
government of a rather corrupt political ma- 
chine with a group of high-minded agrarian 
reformers in a sort of Pendergast-Farmers 
Union deal. They were actually insisting 
that a government friendly to the United 
States be forced to terms with an armed 
rebellion friendly to Russia. The Marshall 
mission failed, therefore, before it began; the 
very statement of its purpose was the state- 
ment of the inevitability of its failure. 

It took, a long time for the failure to be 
recognized, and even when the facts of failure 
were recognized, the causes of it were not. 
Marshall set out with great dignity, integrity, 
and firmness to work for unity. He went to 
China with an open mind; he was at once 
Surrounded by Americans—officials, officers, 
journalists—whose minds were closed. One 
of his bedside books was Thunder Out of 
China, written by Stilwell admirers Theo- 
dore H. White and Annalee Jacoby. Marshall 
not only had an impossible problem to solve; 
he had to try to solve it under the burden of 
an impossible conception of the Chinese poli- 
tics. And the Chinese Government, too 
Chinese to argue or make objections, raised 
no cry of warning. Chiang said only that 
he had been dealing with the Communists 
for 20 years, but that Marshall wanted to try: 
so we'll try. 

Unity did not come. Now the Central 
Government would renege, now the Com- 
munists. The Communists would make use 
of truces for troop movements, even ask for 
truces when their military position became 
unexpectedly weak. Marshall's only possible 
pressure was pressure on the Central Govern- 
ment: The holding back of an air program, 
the holding back of ammunition to fit the 
United States guns with which the Chinese 
were equipped. Nobody in Washington 
seemed to object that pressure was one-sided. 
Clarence Gauss warned against giving China 
political loans, and, after he was resettled 
in the Export-Import Bank, insisted on 
project-by-project clearances for the $500,- 
000,000 credit proposed at the end of the 
war. The State Department’s John Carter 
Vincent, as late as January 1947, was em- 
phasizing that the United States must sup- 
port progress, not the status quo. 

Precisely at this time the United States 
was weakening men it itself considered pro- 
gressive. United States pressure had put 
Gen. Chen Cheng into his position as Min- 
ister of War in 1944. He wanted army re- 
form, and used as an argument United States 
insistence that cutting down the size of the 
Army was prerequisite to United States aid. 
He got rid of 250,000 officers and the men 
under them. Suddenly, however, on the re- 
newal of civil war after one of the periods 
of truce, General Marshall stopped all United 
States aid) Chen Cheng immediately lost 
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influence, almost lost his job. Fellow gen- 
erals criticized him sharply: “You wanted an 
eficient army, not an inefficient one. Now 
you haven’t even got an inefficient one to 
fght the Communists.” It was not until 
the summer of 1947, when soldiers in Man- 
churia were almost out of bullets, that Chen 
Cheng received aid from United States Army 
surplus. 

United States pressure on the Central Gov- 
ernment was effective in that it gave the 
Communists reason for negotiating without 
any thought of reaching agreement. Only 
Russia could apply pressure on the Com- 
munists. Instead she gave aid, particularly 
arms of Japanese manufacture. Yet con- 
fronted with evidence that the Communists 
were indeed Ccmmunists, United States pol- 
icy still refused to believe. The fact did not 
fit the point of view. 

The Communists, of course, had a great 
advantage over the central government; they 
had only to destroy cities, mines, industries, 
and railroads to weaken the government 
while the government had to stretch out its 
forces in all directions to guard what re- 
mained. Yet the myth continued that it was 
particularly important for the United States 
to win the allegiance of an independent 
revolutionary movement in China. When 
Marshall finally admitted the failure of his 
mission he still was convinced that there 
must be a liberal element in the Chinese 
Communist Party, that a group existed to 
which the United States could effectively 
appeal. This misconception may have been 
due in part to the blandishments of Com- 
munist negotiators, but in far greater part it 
arose from the political climate of America- 
in-China. The failure, however, did not 
change the climate. Marshall came home 
bitter. He was bitter not about ideas Ameri- 
cans had about China but about the ideas 
that Chinese had about China. In China he 
had suffered the first great failure in his life. 

Thereafter United States policy, when it 
found time to glance at China, saw a con- 
fusion that existed largely in its own mind. 
Some men wanted to send advisers to China 
but no money; others wanted to send money 
but could not sce how to get the advisers. 
Some said give no help to China so that 
Russia will be disliked because she does give 
it; others said, do not worry, if the United 
States doesn’t have enough to help China, 
neither does Russia. About all the State De- 
partment could decide on was keeping pri- 
vate a public report for which Lt. Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer had been sent to China. 

Little effort was made to clear this con- 
fusion away. Policy makers made no more 
effort than Hull had made in 1937 to examine 
the old policy of Hay, Hughes, and Stimson. 
For 10 years the old policy had been scuttled 
whenever it came in conflict with any other 
desire or even whim, so that it survived only 
as a waterlogged relic. The policy was up- 
held when it involved no price; it Was easy 
to promise Manchuria back to China. It was 
upheld verbally when iit involved other 
countries: It was for the sake of British, 
Dutch, and United States territory, as well 
as of Chinese, that Hull refused to bend to 
Japan in 1941. But it was pushed aside 
whenever anything else came along; whether 
Russian interests in Manchuria, or Ameri- 
can desires to redo the Chinese Government. 

Behind the last 1C years of war, diplomacy, 
and civil strife lies the centuries-old col- 
lision of an antique civilization, forever 
juvenescent yet always decadent beyond the 
understanding of younger peoples, with the 
brash efficiency of the West. The 10 years 
have climaxed the hundreds; in terms of 
its impact upon both China and the United 
States this short stretch of time, this brief 
secon’ added to an eon, has lasted longer 
than whole generations. Whether the whole 
of #sia stands or falls before the impact of 
the messianic nationalism of Russian com- 
munism, whether the United States wins or 
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loses an entire continent as ally in its battle 
for basic liberties, this heavy question hangs 
on what happened between China and the 
United States during a period of brief but 
unbearably intense contact. The failure of 
this stretch of history, made the more con- 
spicuous by the few bright spots in it, has at 
length become apparent. Yet the problem 
of China as it concerns the United States is 
today literally in the grip of the history of 
the past decade. What the United Statés 
did during those years in China is still a 
rigid determiner of actions, attitudes, de- 
cisions. The question is whether the grip 
can yet be broken. For the Chinese there is 
hope only of another miracle of empty- 
handed resistance. For the Americans there 
is hope only for a miraculous overthrow of 
a tyrannous 10 years of history in favor of 
an older policy that the 10 years themselves 
overthrew. 





The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 


NOT ENOUGH 


If we had been in the House gallery for 
President Truman’s appearance yesterday, 
we would have risen with the rest and made 
the Chamber ring. The President spoke for 
nearly all of us, regardless of race or party, 
in his indictment of Russian expansion. And 
he lost his measured Missouri speech and 
achieved a height of emotion entirely alien 
to his usual address. It is no wonder he was 
given an ovation without precedent during 
his period in office, and shared in by both 
sides of the Congress. 

The Nation stands at a decisive moment in 
history. It must decide—if it is not just 
to muddle along—upon a moral and mili- 
tary frontier. And it must implement itself 
to defend that frontier against the one ag- 
gressor, Russia. This was understood by the 
Nation prior to the President’s address, and 
the President himself further clarified the 
crisis in his stirring opening remarks. But 
he left the frontier only hazily designated, 
and his pregram for implementing America’s 
position is not sufficiently drastic to meet a 
situation already almost out of hand. 





tain nothing whatever that is new. He is al- 
ready on record for prompt action on the 
European-recovery plan and for universal 
military training. He has now merely used 
the crisis to reinforce his campaign for meas- 
ures under consideration. Only his proposal 
for revival of selective service is new and fully 
in keeping with the crisis, and even in that 
case we have no indication that the draft 
is requested for anything more than bringing 
the armed services to their already author- 
ized strength. (The Army is 119,000 short 
of the 669,000 strength authorized; the Navy 
and Air Forces are both using all their avail- 
able funds, and thus cannot campaign to 
reach their authorized strengths—-552,000 for 
the Navy, 401,000 for the Air Force. 

This page is fully in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s position in regard to the Marshall 
plan, but sees that plan as going through in 
the main anyhow and feels the President 
wasted much of his power yesterday by con- 
centrating on it. On the other hand, wny 
all this to-do about a universal-service pro- 
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gram which couldn't possibly get us into a 
position for war even over a period of years, 
since it takes teen-age boys and trains them 
inadequately? 

Why in the name of heaven couldn't Mr. 
Truman have given us, and Congress, the 
exact dimensions of an army, a navy, and an 
air force capable of carrying on an atomic- 
age war against Russia—forces to be raised 
and organized immediately? 

It seems to us that what was lacking in 
the President’s speech was frankness. The 
proposal for the draft was well enough, so 
far as it goes. Our lack of manpower for 
even the authorized services is utterly ridicu- 
lous, and the need should be met by selective 
service if it cannot be met otherwise. But 
the requirements in this critical moment of 
history go far beyond the strengths decided 
upon when conditions looked comparatively 
happy at the end of the fighting in World 
War II. Technology has moved apace and 
the dangers have moved apace. And America 
must have immediate power if it is not to 
expose world democracy, including itself, te 
extinction. 





Some Comments on the Recommendations 
of the Congressional Aviation Policy 


Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, the report of the congressional] 
Aviation Policy Board has received wide 
public attention. As it had not been 
expected that this Board would attempt 
to pass on the broad questions usually re- 
ferred to as the sea-air bill and the 
chosen-instrument bill, it is with some 
surprise that one finds a recommenda- 
tion in the Board’s report, in derogation 
of the views of the sea-air proponents. 

Since no representatives of steamship 
lines were heard, so far as is known to 
me, it would seem that in the interest 
of equal treatment of all carriers that 
the Board’s recommendation be placed 
in its proper perspective. The Board's 
recommendation does not agree with 
the conclusions of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission nor with the recom- 
mendations of its own professional staff. 

My action in including, under permis- 
sion, some comments of the sea-air com- 
miitee should not be construed as a judg- 
ment pro or con but rather a desire to 
secure the widest possible dissemination 
of the views of those interested in sea- 
air transportation since it does appear 
that their views have not been heard by 
the Aviation Policy Board. . 

I have high regard for the official of 
the American Airlines mentioned—and 
do not express any personal opinion on 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of state- 
ments hereafter attributed to any per- 
son—and I suggest that it is in the inter- 
est of all parties concerned with the ex- 
tension of air transport to permit the 
widest possible airing of conflicting 
points of view between present air car- 
riers and sea-air advocates so that the 
most desirable solution may be errived 
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at in the interest of American security 
-and of the rights of the traveling public. 


SoMze COMMENTS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION POLICY 
Boarp 


The action and finding of the temporary 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board in re- 
lation to the sea-air question were reached 
in “star chamber” proceedings from which 
American shipowners were excluded and were 
thus deprived of an opportunity to present 
their case. (The actual recommendation 
was concerning “carriers other than air car- 
” The sea-air question is a different 
and specialized issue, but it is automatically 
although incorrectly included.) Not only 
that, but the shipowners were misled into 
believing that the Board would neither con- 
sider nor report on the question. Again 
American Citizen Shipowners have been re- 
tarded in their fight for the right to operate 
aircraft over their own ocean routes—a right 
which the United States freely grants to 
foreigners. 

1. Shipowners were told that the sea-air 
question would not be considered. 

When Congress created this temporary 
Board, it was understood that the Board 
would neither consider nor report upon the 
sea-air question. 

Representative J. Percy Priest, of Tennes- 
see, one of the conferees on the bill establish- 
ing this Board, stated on the floor of the 
House (p. 9749, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, July 
22, 1947): 

“The temporary joint board authorized 
by the bill is not to consider nor report on 
the broad questions commonly referred to 
as the sea-air bill and the chosen-instrument 
bill.” 

This was later confirmed by members of the 
Board. 

2. “Star chamber” secrecy prevented the 
shipowners from finding out that they were 
being deceived. ‘ 

The Sea-Air Committee made diligent in- 
quiries concerning the desirability of present- 
ing the sea-air issue and was repeatedly told 
that the question was not going to be 
considered by the Board. 

On February 6, Senator OWEN BREWSTER, of 
Maine, chairman of the congressional board, 
told a representative of the steamship lines 
that his Board would not consider or report 
upon either the chosen-instrument or the 
sea-air questions. 

3. Under these circumstances, questions of 
fair play and ethics necessarily arise. 

Leading the list of noncongressional mem- 
bers of this transportation subcommittee was 
Ralph Damon, president of American Airlines 
and director of American Overseas Airlines. 

Mr. Damon has a direct financial interest 
in the congressional board’s findings on the 
sea-air question. 

Pan American and American have long been 
among the leaders in the fight to keep the 
steamship lines out of the air. 

When, contrary to public advices, the sea- 
air question was considered, Mr. Damon could 
with complete propriety have disqualified 
himself. Otherwise the steamship lines 
should have been afforded at least an equal 
opportunity to advance their interests before 
the board. 

4. But Mr. Damon did participate. 

The board’s professional staff made a rec- 
ommendation favorable to Sea Air. 

Mr. Damon submitted a completely self- 
serving recommendation which would have 
permanently blocked the steamship lines and 
preserved the Airline monopoly. 

No steamship representative was permitted 
to even know that these proceedings were 
going on. 

In our opinion, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a more complete abandonment of 
the normal standards of ethics and fair play. 

After reading the above background story, 
compare the recommendations of— 


srs. 


THE PRESIDENT’S AIR POLICY COMMISSION 
(P. 116, Survival in the Air Age) 


1. The President’s Air Policy Commission 
(after extensive public hearings and based 
on a voluminous record) recommended the 
following: 

“We believe, * * *, that individual 
progressive surface carriers, desirous of de- 
veloping air transport as a part of a coor- 
dinated service, should not be automatically 
prevented from such action simply on the 
grounds that they are surface carriers—as 
now appears from the record to be the case. 
We recommend that the Congress enact leg- 
islation clarifying these two points.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
- AVIATION POLICY BOARD 


2. The professional staff of the Congres- 
sional Board, after a careful study of the 
extensive factual record produced by the 
President’s Commission and by the House 
Committee hearings of last May, made the 
following recommendation: 

“That, in considering applications from 
surface carriers for participation in air 
transportation, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
base its decisions on the merits of the par- 
ticular case from the standpoint of public 
convenience and necessity.” 


MR. RALPH DAMON, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
AIRLINES AND DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN OVER- 
SEAS AIRLINES 


3. Mr. Damon, obviously basing his recom- 
mendation upon the same arguments re- 
viewed and rejected by both the President's 
Commission and the board’s own staff, and 
which have been factually refuted by the 
sea-air committee many times, recommend- 
ed the following: 

“That the present status of the Cvil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 with respect to participa- 
tion in air transport of other forms of trans- 
port be reaffirmed, and that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board (CAB) be advised that its 
policy there under is in accordance with the 
intent of the act.” 


THE CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION POLICY BOARD'S 
FINAL RECOMMENDATION 
(No. 36, p. 27) 

4. The congressional board, with but slight 
changes (perhaps without a full disclosure to 
them of the above story) adopted Mr. Dam- 
on's recommendation in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The board does not recommend any 
change be made at this time in the provi- 
sions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
with respect to participation in air transpor- 
tation by carriers other than air carriers.” 

This recommendation of the congressional 
aviation policy board, if approved by Con- 
gress, will result in material damage to our 
merchant marine and will seriously impair 
our national security. 

We hope that Congress will not only dis- 
regard this recommendation, so obviously in- 
spired by and designed to serve selfish inter- 
ests, but will take affirmative action to re- 
ject it. 


The complete text of recommendation 
made by Board's staff, and alternate recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Ralph 8S. Damon, 
president of American Airlines: 


STAFF RECOMMENDATION 


That, in considering applications from 
surface carriers for participation in air trans- 
portation, the Civil Aeronautics Board base 
its decisions on the merits of the particular 
case from the standpoint of public conveni- 
ence and necessity. 

There are numerous conflicts of interpre- 
tation regarding intent of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act with respect to surface carrier 
participation in air transport operations. 
Owing to air transportation’s importance to 
national security, the public interest requires 
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that all our resources be brought to bear 
on sound and rapid development of the in- 
dustry. To exclude any carrier or group of 
carriers from contributing to this develop- 
ment per se is not in the public interest. 
The Board believes, therefore, that surface 
carriers should not be arbitrarily excluded 
from participating in air transport develop- 
ment and that each such application be 
considered on its individual merits in meet- 
ing the tests of “fit, willing, and able,” “pub- 
lic convenience and necessity,” and of its 
effective contribution to air transport de- 
velopment. Clarification of the language of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act is desirable. 


ALTERNATE RECOMMENDATION BY MR. DAMON 


That the present status of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 with respect to partici- 
pation in air transport of other forms of 
transport be reaffirmed, and that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB) be advised that its 
policy thereunder is in accordance with the 
intent of the act. 

Traditional intent of the Congress in the 
nineteenth century, and specifically by the 
Panama Canal Act of 1905, the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, and the General Transportation Act of 
1940, indicates the desire to promote in the 
public interest the fullest freedom of com- 
petition between various modes of transport, 
s0 that each mode is free to develop its own 
markets and methods without restraint in- 
spired to protect the vested interest of any 
other form. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has recently 
declared that under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act a surface carrier applicant for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity has the 
samre status as any other applicant and that 
its decision must be made on the basis of 
the public interest. The above proposal 
would merely affirm that this was the intent 
of Congress. 

In the case of mergers and consolidations 
of air lines with rail or steamship operators, 
however, the CAB under the act must find 
that the acquisition will actually be a supple- 
ment to its surface operations before the 
merger and consolidation can be approved. 
This is comparable to provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and Motor Carrier Act. 
The above proposal would also reaffirm that 
as the intent of Congress. 

What Mr. Damon says about the Transpor- 
tation -Act of 1940 is not true. The policy 
section of the act of 1940 for example says: 
“It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation * * * 
all to the end of * * * coordinating 
*_* * a * * * transportation system 
by water; highway, rail, as well as other 
means.” 

Mr. Damon’s reference to a recent decision 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act (Docket 2411) is 
contrary to the facts. In Docket 2411 the 
CAB was considering whether compliance 
with the allegedly restrictive provisions of 
section 408 was required of a steamship line 
applying under 401. The decision read in 
part: “* * * weno longer hold that such 
compliance can be considered as a legal con- 
dition to the grant of a certificate.” But the 
CAB promptly erected the same obstacle in 
different form in the next paragraph which 
read: “This does not mean, however, that 
the policy of the proviso cannot or should 
not be considered as one of the standards 
which guides the Board.” 

This is legalistic double-talk, and it cer- 
tainly does not spell out equality of status 
for steamship lines as against air lines. 

Mr. Damon is completely out of order in 
his reference to the Interstate Commerce Act. 
In the first place, the sea-air question in- 
volves foreign trade—neither the Interstate 
Commerce Act nor the Motor Carrier Act can 
be applied to or compared with foreign trade 
conditions or foreign competition; and in the 
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second place, the word “supplemental” does 
not appear in either the Interstate Commerce 
Act or the Motor Carrier Act nor does it ap- 
pear in the Civil Aeronautics Act. 





The Palestine Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, calm re- 
flection discloses no more than first 
impression regarding a justification for 
the foreign policy or lack thereof which 
the administration has followed in deal- 
ing with the Palestine problem. 

When our representative announced a 
few weeks ago that the position of the 
United States was that the United Na- 
tions should intervene to keep the peace, 
but not to enforce partition in Palestine, 
that was the beginning of the end. It 
was obvious that this legislative distinc- 
tion constituted a difference more theo- 
reticalthan real. It was the dispute over 
sartition which occasioned the bloodshed 
and threat to world peace. This same 
threat exists today. 

Now, like a bolt out of the blue, comes 
the shocking announcement of a com- 
plete reversal of position. It is baldly 
stated that we will no longer back parti- 
tion. Our representative asks that the 
decision, unanimously arrived at after 
weeks of debate, be set at naught and 
that we go back where we started. 

Our path is difficult, he says. There- 
fore we will not pursue it. 

The very least that we and the country 
are entitled to be told is what condition 
has developed since, under our leader- 
ship, the vote was cast supporting parti- 
tion, which did not exist at that time. 
Were we wrong then? Or now? Or per- 
haps both times? Unless the President 
and Secretary of State furnish the an- 
swer to these questions, they place this 
Nation in a most unfavorable light before 
the bar of world opinion. 

One cannot escape the conviction that 
some undisclosed factor has occasioned 
this sudden about-face. The President 
should furnish facts to replace surmise 
and rumor. “No comment” will no longer 
suffice in the face of apparent valid 
charges of back-tracking, ineptness, 
weakness, and indeed bad faith. Even 
frank admission of error is preferable to 
the existing unexplained underknuckling 
to the threat of force by Hitler’s tool, the 
infamous Mufti and his Arab gangsters, 

Unauthenticated whispers that come 
to us concern oil and increased evidence 
of expanding Russian aggression. It is 
said we cannot afford to offend Syria, 
Saudi-Arabia and their neighbors for 
fear our Oil supply will be shut off. Prin- 
ciple must yield to expediency, it is ar- 
gued. We must be realistic, it is claimed. 

The answers to this specious and ut- 
terly unprincipled reasoning are obvious, 

In the, first place, the Arab nations 
need our dollars more than we need their 
oil. No other nation has anything re- 
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motely comparable in value to offer 
them. Least of all Russia, with an ex- 
portable surplus virtually limited to furs. 
Having spent some time in Bahrein and 
Basra, I can assure you furs are as ap- 
propriate to those countries as a high 
lace collar to a chorus girl. 

Secondly, this country is leaning on a 
slender reed indeed, if its chief reliance 
as a source of oil is the tenuously held 
Middle East, unprotected and unpoliced 
breeding place of sabotage and intrigue. 
Within 24 hours any one of the great 
powers, including Russia and ourselves, 
could render utterly useless for years this 
source of oil supply. 

Finally, it may possibly not be naive to 
inquire whether we have reached a state 
of national materialistic callousness 
where commercial oil is to be allowed to 
lubricate the wheels of government to 
such an extent as to blind us to consid- 
erations like national and international 
honor, the preservation of the spir- 
itual and religious heritage of a great 
people, and the prevention of bloodshed 
among innocent noncombatant women 
and children. 

As to Russia’s interest in the Middle 
East, that was well known to us when 
last November, certainly not in haste, 
we took a firm stand in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. It is in- 
credible that our diplomatic representa- 
tives interpreted Russia’s vote with us on 
Palestine partitioning as any reversal of 
her policy of obstruction and obfuscation 
of the issues. 

We have in no way obviated this situ- 
ation by the present suggestion of a 
United Nations trusteeship. At best, that 
would amount only to a substitution of 
the Jews for the Arabs as the militant 
opponents of a solution. At worst, it 
would mean that those seeking a settle- 
ment in strife-torn Palestine would be 
faced by war from both Jewish and Arab 
sectors since the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine found that “a 
trusteeship for Palestine would be 
fought by two parties instead of one.” 

Either a policy of consistency or in- 
consistency on our part will equally re- 
quire an international force for its im- 
plementation. We have in no way ex- 
cluded Russia by this device. All we have 
done is to give her the chance to argue 
with plausibility that we are the ones 
who prefer hostility to cooperation. 

In the face of this sorry spectacle, what 
are we in Congress to do to try to salvage 
a modicum of national self-respect? 

First, we can protest, probably to no 
avail. 

Second, we should urge that the strong- 
est representations be made to Great 
Britain to honor her agreement to open 
a port for the entrance of homeless Jews 
from Europe. 

Third, we should emphatically insist 
that our representative in the United Na- 
tions press for the grant of de jure as 
well as de facto status to the Haganah, 
the official military organization of the 
Jews in Palestine. 

Fourth, we should pass immediately a 
measure directing the administration to 
lift the embargo it has placed on the ship- 
ment of arms to Palestine. If We are 
going to desert our previous commitment, 
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it is inconceivable that we will compound 
the crime by longer pursuing a policy 
which we know results in permitting the 
Arab majority to arm to the teeth with 
British, French, yes, and our own United 
States military equipment, clandestinely 
furnished, while denying to the Jewish 
minority any weapons or ammunition 
with which to defend themselves or their 
homes. 

Nothing we do now can atone for the 
loss of prestige both our Nation and the 
United Nations have suffered by our in- 
excusable bungling inanity. The steps 
herein outlined represent the minimum 
of our obligations under the unfortunate 
and unfavorable circumstances which 
now confront us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials from the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
WHY? 

There are few Americans who will be able 
to regard the action of their Government 
in the case of Palestine without a sinking of 
the heart. Quite apart from the merits of 
the partition plan, it is painfully obvious 
that Mr. Austin’s statement to the Security 
Council on Friday represents either a re- 
versal of the earlier policy of the United 
States or an acknowledgment that the 
policy ignored facts which were patent to 
the most casual observer. Neither alterna- 
tive is to the credit of the administration. 

Mr. Austin contends that the partition 
plan, proposed by the General Assembly and 
supported there by the United States, “can- 
not now be implemented by peaceful means.” 
Certainly this possibility—or rather, proba- 
bility—must have been foreseen by the 
American delegation and the administration 
from the outset. If so, the United States 
should have guarded against the various 
difficulties which Mr. Austin since has raised 
in the Security Council—legal, political, and 
military. Failure to do so created only the 
ghost of a Jewish state under United Na- 
tions guaranty, stimulated explosive ten- 
sions in the Middle East and brought death 
to hundreds, disillusionment to millions. 
The prestige of UN has received its heaviest 
blow, and that of the United States has been 
hard hit. From every standpoint the situa- 
tion is far worse than when the UN Assembly 
was orginally summoned in special session 
to deal with the Palestine crisis. 

The United States has taken a firm stand 
in demanding that peace be restored in the 
Holy Land under a UN trusteeship. This 
by no means reduces the military respon- 
sibilities which the enforcement of partition 
might have entailed. Indeed, it rather adds 
to them. The Jews of Palestine have con- 
ceded all that was possible toward the 
achievement of a viable Jewish state; the 
Arabs have been confirmed in their intran- 
sigent opposition to such a state. A UN trus- 
teeship, following immediately upon Great 
Britain’s announcement of its intention to 
renounce the mandate conceivably might 
have provided a transition period in which 
international authority could have been 
established in Palestine and an international 
solution worked out. Now, after an abortive 
experiment in partition, the UN will have to 
fight to make itself respected—and fight 
hard. It will merely inherit Britain's 
“squalid war” in the Holy Land, made more 
squalid by opportunities missed and prom- 
ises unfulfilled. 

The people of the United States demand 
and deserve an explanation of the palpable 
blunders of American policy in respect to 
Palestine. There have been many unofficlaj 
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excuses, references to a changed world pic- 
ture, to oil, to military weakness, and the 
‘like. But no responsible official has openly 
discussed the practical aspects of the Ameri- 
can course in the Middle East nor offered any 
reasons why that course need be altered so 
shortly after it was fixed. If such reasons 
exist they should be frankly discussed, or the 
United States must bear the obloquy of 
secking covert ends at the expense of justice. 
And this country cannot so tarnish its lead- 
ership 


[From the Rochester Times-Union] 


UNITED STATES ABANDONS PARTITION; REFUGEE 
ISSUE REMAINS 

The United States has urged the United 
Nations to give up the Palestine partition 
project. That leaves the immigration issue 
hanging in the air, pending a doubtful agree- 
ment between Jews and Arabs. 

This country got into the dispute officially 
when President Truman urged the manda- 
tory power, Great Britain, to admit 100,000 
Jews above the meager quota she had fixed. 

Unwilling to do this, Great Britain an- 
nounced intent to abandon the Palestine 
mandate, thus throwing the matter into the 
lap of the United Nations. 

A UN Palestine Commission was appointed. 
This recommended partition. Arab opposi- 
tion in Palestine, backed by the Arab League, 
led the UN Commission to ask the Security 
Council for a force to supervise partition. 

At this point the United States began to 
back water. Mr. Austin told the Security 
Council that our Government was not will- 
ing to endorse use of force. 

The fact that Russia backed the UN com- 
mission request for a security force became 
embarrassing rather than helpful from the 
United States viewpoint. 

Oil has also figured. The European re- 
covery program calls for much oil. The 
United States has none to spare. 

The Arab states have no great military 
power. But for the United States to demand 
rights of way for pipe lines and unrestricted 
operation of oil fields in territory of those 
states would be highly embarrassing for a 
government which has so strongly empha- 
sized defense of nations’ freedom. 

So now our Government has scuttled par- 
tition and proposed a trusteeship for Pales- 
tine. whatever that means. 

If it means Jewish refugees will still be 
kept out, then the United States will have 
copied Great Britain in sidetracking a moral 
issue for “reasons of state.” 

It must not be forgotten that there are 
still hundreds of thousands of Jewish refu- 
gees. Where are they to go? Is it right for 
the nations which beat Hitler to abandon 
those who fied from his hideous persecu- 
tion? 

That’s an issue which will not down, just 
because it is a moral issue, even if politics 
figured in the administration’s original pro- 
posals. 


Grants-in-Aid Under Water Pollution 
Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 

Be it resolved by the council of the village 

Milford, Ohio, That— 


Whereas council of the village of Milford, 
Clermont and Hamilton Counties, Ohio, de- 
sires to go on record as favoring legislation 
for grants-in-aid as originally written in the 
Barkley-Taft bill, S. 418; 

Whereas the village of Milford, Ohio, is 
located on the Little Miami River, a tribu- 
tary of the Ohio River, and within the basin 
of the compact prohibiting pollution of the 
Ohio River and its tributaries, and said mu- 
nicipality is desirous of installing a com- 
plete sewage disposal system and treatment 
plant: Therefore be it 

Resolved by council of the village of Mil- 
ford, Ohio, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the proper legislative bodies. 

Adopted the 16th day of March 1948. 

A. G. AIKEN, 
President of Council. 

Attest: 

A. E. Snyper, Clerk. 


The Peace Gathering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport (La.) Journal: 


THE PEACE GATHERING 


The peace treaty figuratively signed by 
members of Louisiana’s congressional delega- 
tion should have the approval of their con- 
stituents because their unified efforts can 
bring benefits to the home folks that could 
not be expected if the delegation’s personnel 
was bitterly divided 

The principle involved in the peace gather- 
ing at Washington, which Congressman 
OveRTON Brooks of our district sponsored 
with excellent judgment, is no different than 
that which is evident in cooperative assur- 
ances and gestures following State and local 
political controversies in which opponents 
too often give way to stinging bitterness and 
animosity. 

Keynoter at the dinner at which the pro- 
verbial hatchet was replaced by a pipe of 
peace was Senator JOHN H. OVERTON, who was 
among those in the delegation who spcke 
some harsh words during the recent Louisi- 
ana primary, in which Congressmen DOMEN- 
GEAUx and HEBERT also gave expression to 
sharp and sensational views. Voicing the 
opinion that seemed to motivate all who 
participated in the get-together function, 
Senator OVERTON asserted in effect: 

“In union there is strength. Unless Loui- 
siana’s delegation works together on legisla- 
tion and other Federal matters affecting our 
State, Louisiana will suffer. Any bitter feel- 
ings that may have developed and any ani- 
mosities should be forgotten, and as substi- 
tute there should be unity of thought and 
action for the State’s best welfare.” 

The informal pledge given by all members 
of the delegation—Congressman James H. 
Morrison was the only one absent and not 
represented—was in accord with the views 
presented by Senator Overton. “Let by- 
gone be bygones” was the keynote of senti- 
ments expressed at the peace-seeking affair, 
with Mr. Brooks, who was deservedly praised 
for his leadership in arranging for the pro- 
gram, sounding a warning, well based, that 
Louisiana would suffer from lack of harmony 
in the delegation’s ranks at the National 
Capital, and wisely suggested that State 
politics be left at the State line. 

There come many matters before Congress 
with bearing on the welfare of the people of 
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Louisiana. These matters can be more sat- 
isfactorily considered when the Senators anq 
Congressmen of the State work together for 
their constituency. Flood control, agricul- 
tural progress, industrial and commercial 
advancement, and many other questions are 
presented affecting the future of Louisiana. 
To obtain the most helpful results, the solons 
from this State must present a united front, 
as far as possible. Naturally they will not 
think the same on all proposals and pro- 
grams, but even when divided in views they 
should not be warring among themselves 
and planting seed of destructive discord and 
division. Cooperative efforts should be the 
watchwords if the best results for Louisiana 
citizens are to be obtained by the State's 
Senators and Congressmen. 

Congressman Brooks had a timely thought 
when he envisioned the recent treaty of 
} gace, and the members of the Louisiana 
delegation showed sincere regard for those 
whom they represent when they decided to 
let bygones be bygones and to work together 
in Congress for the public benefit. 


Premier Mikolajczyk Speaks for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, February 22, 1948, 
former Premier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
addressed 3,000 residents of the Connect- 
icut Valley at a great mass meeting in 
the beautiful municipal auditorium at 
Springfield, Mass. Because I have been 
requested to make available to all per- 
sons interested in freedom for Poland my 
remarks on that afternoon, including my 
introduction of this famous world leader, 
I am presenting them to the Members 
of Congress for their consideration here- 
with. 

Mr. Mikolajczyk spoke both in English 
and in Polish. In his native language, 
he aroused his audience to a high pitch 
of excitement and interest. All who at- 
tended that meeting and heard him speak 
will long remember this statesman and 
ordinary citizen from a Polish farm who 
unfolded the horrors of present-day life 
in Poland and the dangers which may 
some day confront the United States. 

My remarks follow: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the clergy, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it 
is a privilege indeed for me to speak to 
this great audience for a few minutes and 
then to introduce one of the world leaders 
of our generation. I am glad that he has 
the opportunity, while a refugee from his 
native land, to visit some of the communities 
in Pioneer Valley, the great farming and in- 
dustrial section of western Masschusetts, ex- 
tending along both banks of the great Con- 
necticut River from Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire on the north to Connecticut on the 
south. Here he will find many thousands 
of Americans of his own racial background. 
Many of them came here directly from their 
homes overseas, while others are one or two 
generations removed from Europe. Today 
they are all freedom-loving Americans, occu- 
pying responsible places in every one of our 
communities, leaders in our professional, 
business, and industria] life, and active in 
the civic affairs of the cities and towns in 
which they live. 








It is sometimes difficult for a young, free- 
born American boy or girl to understand 
the everlasting conflicts of European places 
and nations. Here, in Pioneer Valley, we 
have thousands of American citizens who 
are of those peoples and those nations. The 
Russians, the Poles, the Germans, the Aus- 
trians, the Scandinavians, the French, the 
Greeks, the Italians, the Portuguese, the 
English, the Scotch, and the Irish not only 
live peacefully together—they intermarry, 
they attend the same schools, read the same 
histories, play the same games, and seek to 
improve the conditions under which all of 
their fellow Americans live. They have as 
their goal the highest possible standard of 
living for all. They have deep-seated within 
them both love and pride of country. Above 
all other things, they have faith in Divine 
guidance. 

Why is it that several thousand Russians 
can live in the heart of Springfield, in the 
midst of Poles and Greeks and French and 
English and Irish neighbors at a time when 
the nations from which these races sprung 
are fighting and squabbling among them- 
selves? To know and to understand what 
has happened in the United States in the 
last 300 years seems proof positive that there 
is a solution for international troubles. 
Nations, like groups of people, can and must 
live in peace and in friendship throughout 
the world. 

Iam sure that our guest speaker knows the 
great debt owed by the United States to the 
men and women of Poland. From the days 
of General Kosciusko, whose statue rises 
above the plains at West Point, at the great 
Military Academy, on which he started con- 
struction, American history is filled with the 
names of Poles who fought and, in many 
cases, died for our country. In many of the 
communities in Pioneer Valley our guest 
speaker would be both surprised and pleased 
to note the large number of Polish family 
names on the rojls of honor of the men and 
women who were in the service of the United 
States during World War II. He would be 
proud and sad, just as we are, aS he noted 
many gold stars opposite those names. In 
religion, and in art, they have furnished 
many outstanding leaders in American life. 
In fact, some months ago, I heard one of the 
most talented younger American pianists at 
the great National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington in a recital. She was Miss Sylvia 
Zaremhba, of Chicopee. 

It has been my good fortune to have the op- 
portunity to appoint to the great Military and 
Naval Academies at West Point and Annap- 
olis many fine young men from this con- 
gressional district. The first lad of Polish 
descent whom I appointed to Annapolis was 
Charles Slater, of Northampton. I never met 
a finer or a brighter character. He was the 
first of my appointees to lose his life in the 
service of the United States. He perished 
when his ship went down while in action 
with the Japanese in a great naval engage- 
ment in the Pacific. Every man on the ship 
perished, 

Because of my deep interest in the men in 
our own services, I have been particularly 
anxious that, in the admission of nationals of 
other countries for the purpose of becoming 
citizens of the United States, full opportun- 
ity should be given to the men and women of 
Poland and other European countries who 
fought in the armies of our allies during 
World War II. More than 100,000 Polish 
men are dispiaced persons or refugees in 
various nations of Europe, unable to return 
to their homeland safely. That is their firm 
belief. Great Britain has given them shelter 
and some pay while keeping them in military 
status, It seems to me that we, the people 
of the United States, owe them something 
more. In 1945, I flew over Mount Cassino in 
Italy and saw the ruins of the famous mon- 
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astery on the heights and the new town 
under construction with American funds 
close by. After a long bombardment, our 
soldiers attacked this monastery and were 
repulsed. Further heavy air and ground 
bombardments followed and _ ultimately 
Polish troops captured Mount Cassino and 
opened the gateway to Rome to the allied 
armies operating in Italy, Four thousand 
five hundred Polish soldiers lie in graves 
on that and other mountainsides—graves 
which might be occupied today by an equal 
number of young American soldiers except 
that these Polish troops were fighting by 
their side. Many Americans are interested 
in permitting victims of the recent war to 
enter the United States on a more liberal 
basis than our present immigration laws per- 
mit. I have introduced a bill which would 
give this opportunity first to men like the 
Polish veterans who served alongside of 
American troops and fought in the same bat- 
tles and for the same principles. 

However, it is not sufficient to furnish new 
opportunities in the United States for a fa- 
vored few who have suffered in the recent 
war. We must strive for whe far greater goal 
of a world enjoying permanent peace. While 
its immediate aims are far different, one of 
the moving factors behind the Marshall plan 
or the European recovery plan, as it is known 
in Congress, is this desire to secure peace 
among all nations. I intend to vote for the 
European recovery program. I am sure a 
majority of you favor it. World War II proved 
that the Allies failed to build on solid 
foundations after World War I. We must not 
make that mistake again. Even if we must 
delay our own full recovery from this war for 
3 or 4 years, we must spare the time and make 
the effort in order to save the lives of our 
American youth. 


INTRODUCTION OF FORMER PRIME MINISTER OF 
POLISH GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE STANISLAW 
MIKOLAJCZYK 


Our guest speaker of this afternoon is the 
most important personage among the Polish 
people today. He is the leader in their strug- 
gle for freedom, The Western Massachusetts 
Branch of the Polish-American Congress, Inc., 
has performed a distinct public service in 
securing his presence to deliver the address 
for this meeting. 

For me it is always inost interesting and 
helpful to know something of the background 
of a speaker. Our guest was born July 18, 
1901, in Germany. His father was a Polish 
national who was working in the German coal 
mines at that time. Within a few years his 
family returned to their native province of 
Poznan, which was then under German rule. 

He enlisted in the Polish Army when 18 
years old and started fighting against the Ger- 
mans in order to enforce the provisions of 
the Versailles Peace Conference that gave 
Poznan Province to Poland. In 1920 he 
fought under General Pilsudski as a private 
in a war against Russia, to secure the return 
of the Ukraine. Our guest was discharged 
from the Army on account of wounds and 
returned to his father’s farm. 

He became very active in the right wing 
of the Peasant Party. He advanced to coun- 
ty supervisor, membership in the provincial 
legislature, and from 1930 to 1935—member- 
ship in the Polish Parliament. 

In the meantime, he had been editor of a 
farmers’ weekly and the first president of the 
Association for Peasant Youth of Western 
Poland. After he was graduated from the 
university he had first operated his father’s 
small farm and later took it over and in- 
creased its size substantially. He has worked 
on a farm since he was 7 years old, and is, 
therefore, fully qualified for membership in 
the farm group. 

After General Pilsudski died in 1934, the 
Government of Poland changed in character, 
and an authoritarian constitution was 
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adopted in April 1935. In 1937, our speaker 
became the president of the Peasant Party. 
When the war started in 1939, he fought as 
a private in the defense of Warsaw against 
the Germans. He escaped to Hungary where 
he was interned. He then escaped to France, 
where General Sikorski had raised a Polish 
Army, and a Polish National Council had been 
formed for the duration of the war under 
President Paderewski. Our guest was named 
the latter’s deputy vice chairman; and, upon 
President Paderewski’s death, he became 
president of the national council, which had 
then moved to London because of the col- 
lapse of France. The Polish Army escaped 
to England after the fight in Flanders. 
General Sikorski became prime minister; 
and, in 1941, our guest speaker was ap- 
pointed deputy prime minister and minister 
of the interior in General Sikorski's cabinet. 
Perhaps, it was fortunate for him that, as 
minister of the interior, he was in charge 
of the operation of the Polish underground, 
which was most active and most helpful to 
the Allied cause. I was interested to learn 
that at this stage in his career our guest 


speaker was called the Polish J. Edgar 
Hoover. 
General Sikorski was killed in a plane 


crash in 1943, and on July 14 our guest 
speaker was named prime minister of a new 
coalition government-in-exile. At this time 
there was a serious quarrel between Russia 
and Poland over their boundaries. As prime 
minister, our guest visited Moscow and 
Washington and endeavored to reach settle- 
ment with the Russian Government to no 
avail. Then came the disastrous uprising of 
the Polish patriots of Warsaw, following in- 
structions from the Moscow radio. 

In October 1944, he took part in a confer- 
ence with Prime Minister Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Eden with Russian officials 
in Moscow. It was apparent that, regardless 
of the principles laid down in the Atlantic 
Charter, Marshal Stalin intended to keep 
about half of Poland, which in turn might 
have its borders extended into German ter- 
ritory. As a result of this inconclusive con- 
ference, our guest speaker resigned together 
with the members of his cabinet. 

In June 1945, he returned to Poland. He 
wished to help the Polish people and, there- 
fore, assumed the duties of vice premier and 
minister of agriculture in the Provisional 
Polish Government at Warsaw. In January 
1947, he resigned in protest because of the 
false returns in the Polish election. While 
his party undoubtedly cast 85 percent of the 
votes, the election was regulated in such a 
way that, in accordance with orders from 
Moscow, the Peasant Party was given repre- 
sentation on the basis of having cast about 10 
percent of the total votes. He remained 
leader of the opposition and fought courage- 
ously against the Communist-dominated 
government. By October 1947, the situation 
had become so grave that he found it neces- 
sary to escape from Poland. He did #o 
through the underground connections which 
he had built up during the war. If he had 
remained in Poland, he would undoubtedly 
have been tried by a special court and sen- 
tenced to death without a fair trial. He 
reached the British zone in Germany and was 
flown to London. It took him 12 days to 
make good his escape from Warsaw to Lon- 
don. Today he is the recognized leader of 
the Peasant Party of Poland and could, un- 
doubtedly, become either president or prime 
minister, as he wished, if a free election were 
possible. He is an authority on the subject 
of international relations, an informed diplo- 
mat, and one of the few great world leaders 
of 1948. 

It is my esteemed privilege and great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Poland's greatest 
citizen, former Prime Minister Stanislaw 


Mikolajczyk. 
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IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent herewith the reactions of two of the 
large daily newspapers of my district to 
the message of the President of the 
United States delivered on March 17, 
1948. 

I believe that the editorial expressions 
set forth represent the attitude of the 
great majority of the residents of the 
Eighteenth District of California. 


[Editorial from the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram of March 17, 1948] 


THREAT OF WAR UNIFIES AMERICANS FOR DEFENSE 


In the presence of a threat of a third world 
war, every citizen of the United States is 
under a compelling obligation to think only 
as an American. The war may not come. 
The more nearly complete is the unity of the 
American people the less is the danger of 
war. The United States faces a potential 
enemy that respects superior strength and 
nothing else. To weaken in the face of 
such a foe is to invite attack. 

The President of the United States is 
vested by the Constitution with first respon- 
sibility in conduct of the Nation’s foreign 
affairs and in national defense. In the per- 
formance of this constitutional duty of his 
high office, President Truman today laid be- 
fore Congress the record of Russia’s per- 
sistent obstruction of the work of the United 
Nations. He laid before Congress the record 
of the Soviet Union’s prevention of the es- 
tablishment of peace, which long ago should 
have ended World War II. 

The President laid before Congress the rec- 
ord of destruction, by the Soviet Union and 
its agents, of the independence and demo- 
cratic governments of a number of nations 
in eastern and central Europe. Russia, under 
Stalin, has been doing what Germany did 
under Hitler. It is later than Americans 
have been willing to recognize. An hour of 
destiny is near. 

Everybody in retrospect speaks with con- 
tempt of Chamberlain’s surrender at Mu- 
nich. That is easy and meaningless. Noth- 
ing is gained by it. What counts is that free 
peoples and their leaders see clearly in pros- 
pect and act wisely. Czechoslovakia was the 
immediate victim of Munich. It was parti- 
tioned and then overrun. The Republic of 
Czechoslovakia now has been killed—by Red 
hands. It is part of the Soviet Union's “ruth- 
less course of action,” to quote today’s Presi- 
ential message. “The clear design to extend 
it to the remaining free nations of Europe 
has brought about the critical situation in 
Europe today,” he said. 

The world is at Munich again. It does not 
have to surrender again to a plundering, 
murderous dictatorship. If it had resisted 
Hitler in time he might have been halted 
without World War II. If it resists the Krem- 
lin in time, it may save Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, and the rest of western Europe. It 
may save Britain, western Africa, one of the 
gates to the Americas, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. And, foremost in the thoughts of 
this people, timely action may save the United 
States from the terrible ordeal of another 
armed conflict. 

As Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
the President asks Congress for universal 
military training and temporary draft law 
for the emergency. He asks for swift con- 
gressional action on economic relief to 


strengthen Europe. He asks for support of 
the five western European nations which 
have entered into a pact for common de- 
fense. 

The Government of the United States is 
divided politically. The people are similarly 
divided. They will not be seriously divided 
on a program to protect America, even though 
this is an election year. Nearly 140,000,000 
of them are ready to back up their Presi- 
dent and Congress. Let those charged with 
responsibility put aside all other considera- 
tions and agree quickly on a program for the 
Nation’s protection, 


{Cditorial from the Long Beach Independent 
of March 18, 1948] 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


When the President calls a joint session 
of the House of Representatives and Senate 
it is of world-wide importance. It is his 
way of emphasizing an event of crisis. His 
speech of yesterday is being studied by lead- 
ers of ever nation on earth. He has asked 
Congress to mobilize this Nation for possible 
war. If we fail to follow his recommenda- 
tions, we tell those nations we are not 
ready to fight for the liberties in which we 
believe. 

All fathers and mothers shudder at the 
thought of war. They shudder at the 
thought of their sons spending a year or 
two in the armed forces when they should 
be in college. This has always been true in 
this country. The result has been that 
in each war we have had to send poorly 
trained men to fight because we were un- 
prepared, and lives have been unnecessarily 
sacrificed. We have in past wars had time to 
mobilize because France and England held 
off the enemy while we tried to make up for 
lost time. 

If there should be another war, no one can 
stand between us and the enemy. France 
and Britain, with all other European nations, 
would be overrun long before we could get 
help to them. Our armed forces are not 
being maintained under the voluntary en- 
listment plan. We Americans are not mili- 
tary minded. We hate war and we dislike 
a military machine. But disliking a job 
does not Keep people from working for food. 
It should not keep them from working to pre- 
serve their liberty. 

We have read some of the reports on the 
committees set up by the President to report 
on universal military training. These com- 
mittees are not unanimous in their thinking. 
The chief objection is that it might take so 
much money it would not leave enough for 
the technical development of our defense. 
No one can deny the tremendous expense 
that would be involved. But there is no ex- 
pense so great that we cannot afford to make 
ourselves safe. As the President said, it is 
“far safer to act than to hesitate.” 

This writer has questioned the need of 
universal military training. But the pattern 
of Russia is becoming so clearly that of sub- 
jugation of all free people, it is apparent we 
can no longer wait to prepare. We must 
build our Air Force and Navy to again hold 
supremacy. We must have a trained ground 
force to protect our.own shores, and, if neces- 
sary, consolidate our positions in Europe and 
elsewhere throughout the world. It is clear 
this cannot be done by a voluntary force, 
just as it was proved a failure in the last 
two wars, 

We as a people are always hopeful that dis- 
aster will never strike us. But it has struck 
us twice in our lifetime. We were fortunate 
to emerge with our freedom each time. Our 
apathy and refusal to face unpleasant facts 
has been our weakness. We act only after 
disaster strikes us. It is probable we might 
have escaped two wars had we been mobilized 
when the danger became apparent. It is 
probable we will escape another war if we 
mobilize and show we are strong. If we fail, 
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it will be an invitation to aggressors to step 
on us. This will mean eventual disaster. 

The President spoke on advice given him 
by his and our military leaders and those 
who know best what is happening. If we 
disregard their advice, we will be as unwise 
as if we ignored the advice of a surgeon who 
said an operation was necessary for a rup- 
tured appendix. We must now act to pre- 
pare ourselves as our military advisers tell 
us is necessary. Or we serve notice on Rrssia 
that she has nothing to fear from us. Rus- 
sia will then know the door is wide open for 
world conquest and the abolition of freedom 
for man everywhere.—L. A. C, 





Palestine Turn-About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to go on record as condemning the ac- 
tion of our Government in reversing its 
position on the partition of Palestine. I 
condemn that action for two reasons. 
First, it constitutes a reversal of a tradi- 
tional United States policy which since 
1922 has favored the establishment of a 
Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
The retreat from that position on the 
part of our Government constitutes a 
breach of faith to the thousands of Jew- 
ish people who have long worked and 
waited for a national homeland. It is 
a shameful and underhanded turn-about 
and causes irreparable injury and dam- 
age to American prestige. Secondly, the 
retreat from the decision for partition is 
an inexcusable surrender to the threat 
of aggression. It is obvious and admitted 
that Arab intransigeance has forced the 
American Government to change its pol- 
icy and has caused us to recommend that 
the United Nations retreat also. 

This, of course, is a further weakening 
of the authority and power of the United 
Nations. Unfortunately it will not be 
the first time that the United Nations 
has had to yield to the threats of force. 
It has been bludgeoned out of Northern 
Korea by Soviet Russia and out of the 
Balkans by Soviet Russian satellites. 
Each surrender of this kind is a blow to 
the authority of the United Nations and 
lessens the respect and good will which 
the other people of the world h'ave pre- 
viously had for us. Those of us who have 
believed in the basic fairness of the crea- 
tion of a Jewish homeland in Palestine 
and worked for its creation will not de- 
spair. This presents a tremendous ob- 
stacle but one that can be overcome. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks, I wish to place in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD an editorial from 
today’s Washington Post entitled “Pales- 
tine Turn-About”: 

PALESTINE TURN-ABOUT 

Palestine, which last October France’s dele- 
gate said was “most particularly urgent,” is 
now to go back to the General Assembly for 
reconsideration. Mr. Austin proposes that 
the UN partition plan be shelved and the 








area put under a temporary UN trusteeship, 
rather than let nonaction create a vacuum 
in Palestine when the British pull out on 
May 15, and offer a temptation to Soviet Rus- 
sia. The proposal, which will doubtless be 
accepted, is at least an honest recognition 
that nothing can be accomplished by reliance 
upon present means, 

Partition with economic union, which con- 
formed with the majority report of the UN 
Palestine Commission, was recommended 
last November by the Assembly. In view ~f 
the widening gulf between Arab and Jew and 
the clash of their cultures—there seemed 
no other solution in sight—just as there was 
no other solution in the cases of Ireland and 
India. We still feel it would have been real- 
ized if action had been swift and resolute. 
The United States voted for the plan, and, 
moreover, envisaged enforcement as well as— 
contrary to what Mr. Austin said last Fri- 
day—piecemeal implementation. But no 
enforcement was forthcoming, even diplo- 
matic. On the contrary, all effort in the 
State Department and outside it seemed to 
be dedicated to the task of junking the UN 
decision. American diplomatic officers stayed 
in Washington instead of going back to their 
posts in the Middle East in order to wage the 
campaign. Thus the Security Council, to 
which the enforcement issue was referred in 
February, found itself confronted with Amer- 
ican noncooperation. Conciliation was then 
tried, but only in a half-hearted way, and 
without the aid of the British or the Rus- 
sians, who declined to join in conciliation. 
For the time being, therefore, there was no 
option but to confess that the task was 
impossible. 

Of course, the United States knew this 
when in February it communicated to the 
Security Council its decision not to enforce 
partition. And the other nations knew it. 
All the fol de rol from February 24 on was 
an American maneuver to scuttle partition— 
and it added farce to tragedy. The effect 
was that faith in America’s leadership and in 
America’s moral position was rapidly being 
undermined in the United Nations. 

Both leadership and moral position are 
badly in need of repair, and this task must 
now engage all Americans of good will. One 
way would be to take the lead in settling 
the DP problem for good and all at the 
same time that the Assembly is shelving the 
partition plan. The other way would be to 
lay by the heels the whole Mufti gang in 
Palestine. As long as the Mufti, one of 
Hitler’s closest collaborators, is allowed to 
tyrannize over the Arabs in Palestine, no 
Arab mcderate will be able to live, let alone 
negotiate. The men who staged the anti- 
British riots in the thirties and became Nazi 
agents during the war are now running affairs 
in Arab Palestine, and they must feel con- 
firmed in their intransigeance. 

Negotiation of a settlement, presumably, 
will be the on-the-spot goal of the trustees, 
who, with Soviet Russia outside the Trus- 
teeship Council, will probably be Anglo- 
American. The two powers also have a com- 
mon interest in safeguarding their strategic, 
i. e., oil, interests in the Middle East. Both 
considerations require a friendly population 
in the Middle East, Jews as well as Arabs. 
The Palestinian Jews, who served the Allied 
cause well and most helpfully in both world 
wars, will not cooperate if they are allowed to 
believe that intransigeance is the only road 
to satisfaction. The Arabs may or may not 
cooperate. They never have; and reports 
from the Middle East say that the initial ju- 
bilation over the Austin speech has given 
place to hedging. It is evident that in han- 
dling both Jews and Arabs the trustees will 
need more troops than would have been nec- 
essary for implementing the partition plan. 

It is still our belief that one of these days 
the problem is bound to make our policy- 
makers wish they had grasped the nettle in- 
Stead of setting it aside. At any rate, the 
same “hopeless indecision,” in Mr. Church- 
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ill’s words, which was exhibited at the last 
attempt at solution in 1937 had this effect 
upon the British. In that time Palestine 
has grown from a local to a world problem 
the ominousness of which cannot yet be 
gaged. It is always later in Palestine than 
is realized in the foreign offices, and it is so 
late now that by the time the new decision is 
underwritten by the UN, there may be a whit- 
tling down of trustee willingness to do more 
than hold Jerusalem, 





Federation for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune: 

FEDERATION FOR FREEDOM 


The visibly growing movement among the 
governments and peoples of western Europe 
toward federation for freedom and economic 
cooperation is welcomed, it goes without say- 
ing, by free and freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. A timely preview of its poten- 
tial benefits to Europe and to the world is 
supplied by the United States News and 
World Report of March 19 through statistical 
graphs. 

That publication bases its calculations on 
an ultimate line-up of 15 nations in a United 
Western Europe: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
western Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
France, Luxemburg, Spain, Portugal, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Britain, Eire and western Aus- 
tria. That group would have a total popu- 
lation of 247,000,000 as compared with 310,- 
000,000 for Russia and her satellites. It 
would have a cropland area of 176,691,000 
acres compared with 785,460,000 acres for 
the communized domain. 

But industrially it would far surpass Sta- 
lin’s hastily grabbed empire, producing an- 
nually 30,300,000 metric tons of steel to 
Stalin’s 18,400,000 tons; 365,000,000 tons of 
coal to Stalin’s 222,000,000; 11,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric power to Stalin’s 
5,500,000,000. The production figures cited 
are those for 1947, with the Ruhr far below 
normal output. Western Europe’s rail trans- 
portation facilities would be vastly superior 
to those of the Communist dictator. 

Militarily, Stalin has a decided edge at the 
moment, but in respect of mineral resources, 
western Europe is well stocked with the ex- 
ception of its deficiency of oil supply. 
Western Europe’s people are better educated 
than are the bulk of Stalin’s subjects and 
are rated among the world’s most highly 
skilled. Unity would give them a _ very 
marked advantage by this comparison. 

In brief, the potentials of a United West- 
ern Europe, supported by and cooperating 
with the United States, are great enough, if 
developed, to insure the survival of freedom 
in Europe and civilization throughout the 
free world. There are, of course, great diffi- 
culties to be overcome before the proposed 
federation can be completed, and pending 
their mastery this Nation must carry a heavy 
load. The alternative, it is fairly evident 
by now, would be piecemeal Communist sub- 
jugation of western Europe by the methods 
adopted by Hitler and copied by Stalin. Its 
menace to the United States, to human free- 
dom, and world peace would be immensely 
graver than any now existing. 
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Backers of Truman on Draft Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS | 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Fort Myers News-Press, a 
newspaper published in my _ district, 
showing the reaction to President Tru- 
man’s message delivered to Congress on 
Wednesday, March 17, 1948: 

FORT MYERS PACKS TRUMAN ON DRAFT PROPOSALS, 
WOULD CALL SOVIET BLUFF 
(By John Maker) 


A representative cross section of Fort 
Myers citizens gave wholehearted approval 
yesterday to President Truman’s proposals 
for temporary revival of the draft, universal 
military training, and speedy economic aid 
to Europe. The consensus was that the 
Soviet Union’s “bluff” should be called now 
and that the United States should be pre- 
pared in case military action is necessary. 

The nearest thing to criticism came from 
Councilman L. H. Blouch, who did not hear 
all of the President's address. He said it 
was “timely but I do not believe it went far 
enough.” 

“I think we ought to adopt all three of 
Mr. Truman's suggestions,” said Guy M. 
Strayhorn, chairman of the draft board dur- 
ing World War II. “It looks as though uni- 
versal military training is necessary if we 
are going to be prepared. I am willing to 
take the word of the President and his ad- 
visers that we need to increase the size of 
the Army at this time and it seems selective 
service is the way to do it.” 

Strayhorn said he and W. B. Seabrook, 
only other member of the wartime draft 
board still in Lee County, had been askec 
recently if they would serve again. He said 
both had declined, holding it would be better 
if others served. 

Other comment: 

H. J. Faires, barber: “Stalin is worse than 
Hitler. I believe we should get prepared 
just as we did before the last war.” 

Harry Stringfellow, chairman of the county 
commission: “I think it’s high time to stiffen 
up toward Russia and it ought to have been 
done sooner. If that’s done, I think the 
Russians will go back into their hole. A 
fellow will keep on bluffing as long as he 
can get away with it.” 

Joe Ansley, American Legion commander: 
“I am 100 percent in agreement. Universal 
military training is one of the objectives of 
the national organization. The local post 
endorsed and circulated petitions here sup- 
porting the measure.” 

Mis. Jean Hill, president of the Women’s 
Community Club and mother of sons 8 and 
10: “I’m in favor of military training. We 
don’t want to fool around and have another 
Munich. I believe in doing something 
quickly. I’m sick of Congress fooling around 
with the Marshall plan while the Russians 
are doing whatever they please.” 

Jim Roan, 17, president of the senior class 
at Fort Myers High School: “It’s a good 
thing. Something should be done to stop 
Russia. All the boys to whom I have talked 
today are ready and willing to go.” 

S. E. McLaughlin, president of the Mer- 
chants Association and an ordained Baptist 


minister: “Most everybody agrees that we 
should be prepared. We should be ready this 
time. We don’t want to be caught napping 


again. I imagine that the draft is the only 
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way to build up sufficient armed strength 
and it looks as though we will need it. I 
believe we can conserve the lives of our boys 
in considerable numbers if we stand ready 
and don’t have to get ready after the war has 
started as we did the last time.” 

A. W. Harris, president of the chamber of 
commerce: “We are not armed sufficiently. 
We should have more men trained. We are 
not prepared to take care of Russia at the 


present time and we should be.” 
Ed Simpson, school board member: “I am 
thoroughly in accord with everything he ad- 


vocated. It is time we strengthened our- 
selves. The army is not up to peacetime 
standards. Selective service is necessary but 
we should have universal training as soon 
as possible.” 

Carl Heuck, county agriculture agent: “I 
am thoroughly in favor of military training. 
It looks as if the only thing the Russians un- 
derstand is force.” 

John S. Baker, Negro 
100 percent with him. 
best talks he ever made. Preparedness is 
wha t we need. I don’t like Russia’s attitude 
and we shouldn’t wait until they shoot first. 
Several other fellows heard the President's 
speech and all seemed to favor it.” 


undertaker: “I’m 
It was one of the 


Opinions of the Folks at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, in order to obtain a cross section of 
the opinion of the people of my State, 
I am asking them for an expression of 
their views on subjects of great impor- 
tance which will still come before the 
Eightieth Congress. The following is 
the letter and questionnaire I am sub- 
mitting to them: 

Dear FRIEND: Being fully aware of the 
thought of the people throughout the State 
of Arizona are giving to our vital national 
issues in these crucial moments, I am writ- 
ing this letter to you and asking you to 
answer certain questions relative to impor- 
tant issues now facing the Congress of the 
United States. The subjects treated in this 
quesiionnaire have yet to be acted upon by 
the Eightieth Congress. 

I know that you have been thinking about 
these matters, and I would sincerely appre- 
ciate your views on them. It is not neces- 
sary for you to sign your name to this ques- 
tionnaire if you do not wish to do so. If 
you so desire, you may sign, and I will hold 
your confidential. However, I sin- 
C > that you will answer these ques- 
ti 1 mail this questionnaire to me at 
your earliest convenience. 

) you think the present rate of taxa- 
tion is fair and reasonable? Yes [] No [ 

(a) Are you in favor of lowering taxes for 
] ps? Yes L No [ 


> you in favor cf lowering taxes for 





the lower income tax group only? Yes (J 
No 

2. Do you. understand the Marshall plan? 
Ye 4vO0 

(a) Assuming you understand the Mar- 
sh plan, do you think it is a guaranty for 
peace? Yes No 

(b) Are you opposed to the Marshall plan? 
Ye No [ 

(c) Do you believe we can afford the Mar- 
shail plan? Yes [] No [ 

Oo. Are 1 in favor of rengthening our 
naticnal defense? Yes No 


(a) Are you in favor of compulsory mili- 
tary training at this time? Yes] No 

(b) Do you prefer the American Legion 
plan, which provides for training in col- 
leges, National Guard, and summer camps? 
Yes O No QO 

(c) Are you in favor of an immediate draft 
in line with the recent suggestion of Presi- 
dent Truman? Yes No 

(d) Are you in favor of a larger Air Force? 


Yes O No QO 
4. Are you in favor of Federal aid to edu- 
cation? Yes No 


5. Are you in favor of a return to rationing 
and price control? Yes] No 

6. Are you in favor of a world government 
with sufficient power and military strength 
to enforce peace? Yes(] No 

sincerely, 
RicHArD F. HARLESS, 
Member of Congress, Arizona, 


Tour GCCUDRTION «access ctnctcecccens . 
CN ° 





The War Nobody Wants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing into the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD an editorial by David Lawrence en- 
titled “The War Nobody Wants,” which 
appeared in the March 26, 1948, issue of 
the United States News and World 
Report. 

This editorial should be required read- 
ing for every literate person in America: 
THE War Nosopy WANTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Russian people, suffering still from 
the effects of a terrible war, do not want to 
fight again. 

The American people do not want war. 

Yet the talk is again about a war that 
seems to be just around the corner. 

Peoples do not want war. They felt that 
way in 1914 and in 1939, too. 

What then brings on these mass move- 
ments of human beings to a war that nobody 
wants and nobody really wins? 

Governments that act as spokesmen for 
vast populations bear the basic responsibil- 
ity 

Governments can .lead unwilling peoples 
to war by telling them their safety is im- 
periled. 

Governments really believe this. They be- 
come sincerely convinced that only brute 
strength can conquer evil forces alined 
against them. 

What we have here is the fear complex that 
has goaded many a government and many 
a people into an unpopular war. 

We do not want to fight the Russians but 
we fear that, if we let them continue their 
aggression, they will attack us. 

This is a fear based on the logic of history, 
of experience with ambitious rulers from 
time immemorial. 


PACIFISM NO ANSWER 


It is hard to fly in the face of logic. That's 
why pacifism is no answer. To refuse to pre- 
pare for war, to refuse to be ready to fight if 
an aggressor nation starts coming your way, 
is to court disaster. 

But the mere possession of the means to 
fight does not justify a determination to use 
only that means to prevent a fight. 
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The philosophy which argues that build- 
ing up a big military machine scares the 
other fellow into submission is fallacious. It 
may apply to two completely unmatched 
nations, but it cannot apply to two powers 
which have certain advantages of strategic 
position geographically and of resources, so 
as to make the outcome of war itself appear 
to be doubtful. 

The Russian people can be propagandized 
into war with the United States on the 
ground that America plans to attack them. 
They can be told that it is a war of survival 
for them—and there are many Communist 
leaders who really feel that no middle ground 
exists as between communism and capitalism 
and that the battle between them for sur- 
vival is inevitable. 

There came a message from our Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, himself a military man, say- 
ing that if Congress would only pass the 
universal] military training law, this was a 
language the Russians can understand. 

That message epitomizes the entire mili- 
tary concept. 


THE ILLUSIONS OF PREPAREDNESS 


For decades and decades military men have 
argued that military preparedness prevents 
wars. This is an illusion. What it does, of 
course, is to help win wars that couldn't be 
won if there were no adequate preparedness. 

But to say that a standing military force 
ever prevented a war is to deceive oneself. 
For generations standing armies in Europe 
have been a factor in postponing wars only 
until another nation could build up a rival 
army or its equivalent in naval power. 

Military preparedness, to be sure, is abso- 
lutely imperative when there is no other 
kind of preparedness to prevent war. 

Must America build up her armed forces 
because she is bankrupt of intellectual ideas 
that could prevent war by any other means? 

For a time it was believed that the coming 
of the atomic bomb would frighten the world 
into trying to find some other way besides 
brute force to solve its disputes. 

But though we have the atomic bomb, the 
Russians may believe we will not use it. Or 
else they think they have adequate weapons 
of counterattack, such as_ bacteriological 
warfare, which could scare us into not using 
the bomb. Or maybe they, too, already have 
the atomic bomb. 

There is no end to the labyrinth of mental 
corridors we get into when we try to rational- 
ize Why another nation isn’t frightened by 
our threats of force but sets about finding 
a way to become equally strong in a military 
sense, 

When will the world discover that war is 
not a mysterious disease, that its germ of 
origin has long ago been isolated, and that 
the only cure for the epidemic of war is to 
give reason the chance it never really has had 
to compete on equal terms with military 
force as a preventive influence? 

Reason encompasses the spiritual power 
to apply conscience to all disputes. It means 
self-restraint, a curbing of national passions 
often brought to fever heat by governmental 
pronouncements. Above all, it requires a 
dispassionate self-analysis which sees stub- 
born pride as a poison that too often prevents 
an understanding between nations. 

Peace cannot come when nations do not 
talk respectfully, earnestly, honestly to each 
other. 

It is a favorite excuse in Washington that 
we have done everything possible either to 
appease the Russians or to reason with them. 

But have we? 

Negotiation based on a fear complex gets 
nowhere. We have distrusted Russia, and 
the Russians have distrusted us. Have we 
made every effort to find formula for remov- 
ing that distrust? 

If the distrust is justificd, have we used 
every vehicle of expression to argue the case? 
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Is conversion impossible among human be- 
ings who are convinced of the righteousness 
of their own cause, or have we learned noth- 
ing from the Prince of Peace? 

It seems incredible that we should assume 
that everything our Government has done is 
100 percent right and everything the Russian 
Government has done is 100 percent wrong. 

There comes a time, of course, when 
bungling diplomacy leaves a nation in a 
situation from which war seems the only 
way out. 

But it is never too late to try to stop a 
war. 

MORAL FORCE NEEDED, TOO 

It would be tragic indeed if American pol- 
icy were limited solely to the course outlined 
in President Truman’s message to Congress 
last week. The President was right in de- 
nouncing Russian aggression. But are there 
no words we can also say quietly through the 
channels of an intelligent diplomacy so that 
a formula for possible settlement may be de- 
veloped? Have we no resourceful diplomats 
any more? Has Russia none either? 

We must not allow the situation to drift 
during the next few months or years with 
each nation making hostile faces at the other 
and ultimately fighting it out because some 
incident touches national honor and pro- 
vokes bloodshed, 

If ever there was a time for the exercise of 
moral force, it is now. Moral force means 
the use of powers of reason and common- 
sense—the will to see the other fellow’s view- 
point especially if he, too, is governed by 
by a fear complex about us and the will to 
give concrete examples of sincerity, good will, 
and unselfish purpose. 


MOBILIZING THE CONSCIENCES OF MEN 


If the two nations have the will to peace 
they can avoid war. But pride and false 
notions of what really is nationalism must 
not keep us from seeking and obeying the 
guidance of God. Conscience has not van- 
ished from the globe. We and the Russians 
have among us people who know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. 

Can we not mobilize the consciences of 
men to sit in judgment in our disputes and 
find a way to resolve them? Is man so 
deficient in intelligence or ingenuity that he 
can no Jonger use his head and must resort 
to his fists to settle differences of opinion? 

What, then, to do about it? 

Let the President ask the Russian Govern- 
ment to appoint a mission of outstanding 
citizens to come to Washington. Let the 
American Government appoint a mission of 
outstanding citizens to go to Moscow. 

Let’s start from scratch. Let’s not con- 
demn reason in advance by saying it is futile. 
It will be natural for each side to continue 
military preparedness. That’s inevitable. 
But can we not hope that intelligent human 
beings will brush aside pride and try to finda 
way to make military conflict unnecessary, 
especially if both sides approach the problem 
sincerely and honestly and give evidence of 
mutual good faith? 

It’s worth a trial. 

We owe it to the people of both countries 
whose sons will have to be sacrificed if we 
fail to prevent war. 





The Indian Sign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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oRD, I include the following article from 
the Black River Falls Banner-Journal by 
Charles R. Lowe Cloud: 


THE INDIAN SIGN 


Last Sunday night we had sign from cloud. 
There will be another war near future, we 
don’t have to wait longer. We know that 
every nationality don’t like to the United 
States, we see in newspaper most every day 
since Second World War in August 1945. 
Raymond Minor is in the Army somewhere 
cross ocean with the United States Army. 
He send some money to his mother, Mrs. 
Sam Little Soldier, told her they must have 
religion worship to God and prepare that are 
going to have fight again next a few months 
from now. We don’t know when this will be 
but not very long to wait. 

The political party campaign fighting going 
on at the same time our soldier fight with the 
other nation. This was we know the Indian 
sign for another war, and I hate to see them, 
but I suppose we have to, we cannot help it. 
We know that Uncle Sam loans some money 
Billions and Billions dollars every nationality 
cross ocean, and armys outfit too, and they 
are getting ready to fight us. They use that 
outfit to give from Uncle Sam. (Charles R. 
Lowe Cloud, Black River Falls Banner- 
Journal.) 





Thin Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Journal of Commerce of March 17, 1948: 


THIN MARKETS 


Something must be done about the pres- 
ent thinness of the country’s chief commod- 
ity futures markets—and must be done 
quickly if the best interests of the consumer, 
the farmer, and the economy as a whole are 
to be served. 

Erratic price fluctuations in the futures 
markets—either up or down—as they have 
been witnessed during the past few weeks, 
and particularly since the resumption of 
Government flour buying last week, are eco- 
nomically unsound. But even more to the 
point, they are unnecessary. 

Developments and sales volumes which 
normally should cause only minor price 
fluctuations, are now frequently pushing 
these markets up or down as much as the 
exchanges permit for a single trading day. 
This tends to immobilize these markets when 
they are most urgently needed. 

And all because the administration, in its 
search for an alibi for last year’s sharp grain 
and food price advances, hit upon the specu- 
lation in these markets as a convenient 
scapegoat and launched an ill-advised cam- 
paign to drive this outside participation cut 
of them by trying to hang the stigma of un- 
patriotism on all outsider deals. 

The existence of broad and smoothly func- 
tioning futures markets was never more vital 
than at present. 

There are at least three major factors in the 
picture today which may cause a high degree 
of price uncertainty over the next few 
months. They are the internetional situa- 
tion, the uncertainty over the domestic busi- 
ness outlook, and the probability that the 
marketing of large 1948 agricultural crops 
may pose greater problems than during the 
last 2 years, 
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It is in situations like these that futures 
markets—if functioning freely—could exert 
an important stabilizing effect on day-to-day 
price fluctuations. A large volume of trading 
in the futures markets will tend to flatten 
out rather than exaggerate price movements. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but they 
apply only if the situation confronting a 
market is so clear-cut that only one inter- 
pretation is possible. That was the case last 
summer, but is not likely to prevail this year. 

It is the joint responsibility of the admin- 
istration and Congress to restore the futures 
exchanges to their normal efficiency. Both 
have committed blunders with respect to 
these exchanges: the administration by forc- 
ing grain margins higher and preventing the 
Chicago Board of Trade from lowering them 
again when the time appeared ripe for such 
a step; and Congress by authorizing publica- 
tion of the names of commodity traders 
which played directly into the hands of the 
administration in its campaign to discredit 
the exchanges. 

Any program for the restoration of the 
futures exchanges to their rightful and nec- 
essary place in the country’s marketing or- 
ganizations should include three steps: 

1. Recognition of the useful role played by 
speculation in commodity trading; 

2. Return of full authority over margins 
to the Chicago Board of Trade and the other 
grain exchanges. Legally they never lost this 
authority, of course, but de facto the admin- 
istration forced them to relinquish it; and 

3. Restoration of full secrecy over private 
transactions on the futures markets by prop- 
er congressional action. 

Government attempts to establish the De- 
partment of Agriculture as final authority 
over commodity margins should immediately 
be dropped. Agitation for such mandatory 
Government control over margins was the 
direct outgrowth of the administration's 
attack on futures markets last fall but during 
all this time the administration failed to 
make a case for such a move. 

Administration and Congress must realize 
that refusal to help in rebuilding the futures 
markets may have serious repercussions on 
agricultural prices during the 1948 marketing 
season. 

We had a taste of this during the February 
grain nose-dive when the thinness of the 
futures markets—resulting, as it did, in a 
series of daily limit declines—seriously upset 
the cash grain business. 

Another step that would go a long way 
toward restoring more normal trading condi- 
tions in the grain markets would be the 
transfer of purchases for export from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to private 
trade channels. After the blundering in con- 
nection with the resumption of CCC flour 
buying last week and the market gyrations 
caused by it, the case for keeping purchases 
for exports in Government hands has been 
further weakened. 





Private Property—The Taproot of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a simple yet basic fundamental 
truth was expressed by the editor of the 
Evansville Review, Evansville, Wis., on 
March 18, when he cailed attention to the 
fact that there is a basic d:ficrence be- 
tween our American form oi government 
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and those which profess socialism and 
communism. This theme cannot be re- 
iterated too much at a time when the 
world is threatened by the forces of 
totalitarianism. In the European re- 
covery program that will soon be con- 
sidered by this body we have failed to 
stand up and fight for this very basic and 
fundamental truth. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including an 
editorial in question: 
THE TAPROOT OF FREEDOM 

There is only one basic difference between 
the American system of government and the 
governments of those countries suffering 
from varying degrees of dictatorship. That 
difference is the right, protected by law, Of 
private ownership of property. Private prop- 
erty is the tap root of freedom. 

It is impossible to abolish private owner- 
ship of property for some without ultimately 
destroying it for ali. And once it has been 
destroyed, a central government becomes boss 
for the simple reason that it is the sole em- 
ployer and sole property owner. 

Oppression follows automatically when a 
people, stripped of property, must rely blindly 
on a government to run with a free rein by 
men who need no longer recognize antitrust 
laws, labor unions, or anything else—men 
who can abandon the constitutional trap- 
pings of a free country because they are big- 
ger than the law by right of might. 

Total control is always the dream of ruth- 
less men. The ultimate in total control is 
total government. The one thing standing 
in the path of total government in the United 
States is the private ownership of property 
vested in millions of American citizens. It 
must ever remain so, 





Historical Background of the Third 
Minnesota District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
geographical location of the Third Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota being 
situated on both sides of the Mississippi 
River gives it a unique historical back- 
ground. That portion west of the Mis- 
sissippi came from France as part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and that portion 
east of the Mississippi River and north 
from the confluence of the St. Croix 
River came from England originally as 
part of the grant to the Virginia Col- 
ony. At many times in our history the 
sections were under different govern- 
ments. I have referred to this fact pre- 
viously, but recently the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune for February 29, 1948, 
sets forth the many different govern- 
ments under which these two areas were 
governed. They are as follows: 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
France, 1671 to 1763. 
Spain, 1762 to 1800. 
France, 1800 to 1803. 
District cf Louisiana, 1804. 
Louisiana Territory, 1805 to 1812. 
Missouri Territory, 1812 to 1821. 


Unorganized, 1821 to 1834. 
Michigan Territory, 1834 to 1836. 
Wisconsin Territory, 1836 to 1838. 
Iowa Territory, 1838 to 1846. 
Unorganized, 1846 to 1849. 

EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
Claimed by Virginia, 1609 to 1784. 
England, 1763 to 1783. 

Northwest Territory, 1787 to 1800. 
Indiana Territory, 1800 to 1809. 
Illinois Territory, 1809 to 1818. 
Michigan Territory, 1818 to 1836. 
Wisconsin Territory, 1836 to 1848. 
Minnesota Territory, 1849 to 1858. 
State of Minnesota, 1858. 


From 1609 until the establishment of 
the Minnesota Territory, this region lived 
under 13 different governments and at 
no time were they definitely the same 
government except for a 4-year interval 
from 1834 to 1838 when both areas were 
included for 2-year intervals with the 
Michigan Territory and then the Wis- 
consin Territory. To date there have 
been 20 changes in the governments of 
this area. It is a unique history. 





Our Military Government in Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I include herein a 
statement regarding our military gov- 
ernment in Germany. 

For some time I have tried to find out 
what lies behind the brazen curtain 
which hides the activities of our so-called 
military government in Germany. The 
lining of this curtain is red plush, muffling 
the crass stupidity of some of our admin- 
istrative officials, and more particularly 
the far-from-stupid machinations of 
Communist sympathizers who have 
wormed their way into American agen- 
cies and bureaus. 

Very recently I talked with some expe- 
rienced observers who have just returned 
from our occupation areas and who are 
in position to advise me of the facts. 
These facts should be known to every 
American. They affect the honor and 
standing of our country, our national 
security, and the pocketbook of every 
individual citizen. 

Many of us have assumed that the 
policy for destroying industry in central 
Europe—called the Morganthau pjan— 
was abandoned some months ago. Our 
commander in Germany, Gen. Lucius 
Clay, has received several well-publicized 
directives ordering fundamental changes 
in the original blueprint for that plan, 
known as GSC Order No. 1067. These 
new directives have told General Clay 
to impress upon the German people the 
advantages of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, while leaving up to them a choice 
of economic and political systems. How- 
ever, there is a great deal of evidence to 
show that these directives are window- 
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dressing only, and that no effort is being 
made to demonstrate to the German 
people the practical workings of politica] 
or economic freedom. In fact, there js 
a story, believed by many in Washington 
to be true, that General Clay not long ago 
threatened to resign from the Army in 
order to be at liberty to tell exactly the 
kind of directives marked “top secret” 
which the Department of State expected 
him to put into effect. "This agrees with 
the report I have from those who just 
returned from Germany. 

We ought not to overlook the fact that 
policy for our occupation zones is made 
and laid down by our State Department, 
which means the White House, of course. 
The United States Army acting as occu- 
pation force, is merely an instrument of 
the executive branch of the United States 
Government. Congress, however, can 
control the acts of this instrument 
through our power over the pursestrings 
of the Treasury. We not only can, but 
must call a halt when we are given good 
reason to believe that the power of our 
Government and our country is being 
misused to the damage of our prestige 
and to the weakening of our security. 

Today, with the events in Czechoslo- 
vakia still headlined in every newspaper, 
and similar aggressive acts of the Soviet 
Union in Finland to appear in tomorrow’s 
papers, it is our first duty to find out what 
our representatives are doing on the 
front line of our defense area in Ger- 
many. 

I am told that very few Germans are 
aware that the free-enterprise system is 
still the economic basis of the United 
States. On the contrary, a number of 
Germans who have undertaken the diffi- 
cult task of holding local office under 
the occupation, have been repeatedly ad- 
vised by top American authorities there 
that the long-range planners in Wash- 
ington had fully expected the German 
people to adopt socialism after their 
liberation from Nazi rule. Apparently 
everything possible is being done to make 
this long-range prediction come true. In 
spite of the fact that German voters in 
election after election under our super- 
vision have rejected the Socialist candi- 
dates and programs, our authorities in 
many instances have arbitrarily set aside 
the democratically elected conservative 
officials, and installed Socialists and even 
Communists in their places. There is 
widespread feeling among the Germans 
that our occupation authorities are doing 
all they can to discourage German indi- 
viduals and groups which stand for the 
same ideals of self-government that the 
United States represents. In plain words 
more Communists were put in power by 
the United States authorities than have 
ever been elected by German voters. 

Newspapers and other publications in 
Germany are under the direct super- 
vision of our occupation authorities. 
That is, they are governed by the direc- 
tives issued through the Assistant Secre- 
tariat of State for Occupied Areas. There 
is no freedom of the press in Germany. 
Far from favoring a rigidly conservative 
policy, however, a check on the publica- 
tions permitted in our zone shows that 








almost nothing has been published about 
the actual facts of American life, the 
advantages of the free-enterprise system 
and the practical workings of a free 


political system. 





St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me March 17, 1948, at the 
eighty-first annual St. Patrick’s Day 
banquet of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians and Ladies’ Auxiliary, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, which was broadcast over radio 
station WGAR, Cleveland: 

We join today in this universal homage 
to that great patron saint of the Irish, our 
own St. Patrick. We are gathered here to 
refresh in our minds and hearts the mem- 
ory of him and of his labors, to catch if we 
can some spark of the love and faith which 
precduced such labors, such fidelity, such 
eal in the saint himself, and in the whole 
Irish nation which followed his footsteps. 

It is more than 1,500 years since Patrick, 
captured by pagan Irish, was brought to 
Ireland to work as a shepherd tending the 
flocks on the hillsides. There are few of 
you, if any at all, here before me today who 
do not know the story of Patrick as well 
as I—the long nights on the hillsides he 
spent in pondering on the pagan blindness 
of the splendid race of the Gael who were 
his captors and knew not Christ; the dreams 
he dreamt that he might one day bring to 
them the gift of God's grace and the sweet- 
ness of His love; his escape, and the long 
years of study in the seminaries of the con- 
tinent; his consecration and his return 
again as bishop to Ireland; the long years 
of missionary labors among princes and 
people the length and breadth of the Emerald 
Island. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them—and 
the fruits of Patrick’s labors are written 
large in the pages of Christian history. That 
little island set in the Irish Sea was fertile 
soil for the planting of Patrick. The seed 
that he planted now blooms in every land 
and clime beneath the sun. That little 
island with its less than 4,000,000 souls has 
been, through all the centuries since, the 
seed ground of holiness and learning and 
missionary zeal and devotion to the cause 
of right. 

The Island of Saints and Scholars, it came 
to be called even within a generation of 
Patrick’s death. The churches he built, the 
schools and monasteries that he founded, 
multiplied over the land until it seemed 
there was no longer room to contain them 
and they overflowed onto the continent of 
Europe. 

Like bees from the hive, the hosts of Irish 
missionaries swarming from the monasteries 
and the schools of Erin’s Isle, bore with them 
to distant shores the faith and the lore with 
which the island was filled; with knowledge 
secula> and divine they became the counsel- 
ors of kings and emperors, teachers of whole 
nations. 

There was Columbanus who founded mon- 
asteries in France and Switzerland and Italy; 
there was St. Fursa doing the same through- 
cut France; and there was Fridolin, apostle 
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of Switzerland, who built monasteries and 
schools in Upper Saxony, Alsace, Strasbourg, 
and Switzerland; and Donatus in northern 
Italy and a whole litany of others. 

Even to our own day the flood continues to 
pour forth to every land under the sun. 
Irish priests carrying the message of Christ 
and of Patrick work today in Australia and 
in South Africa, in Alaska and in the Congo, 
in Shanghai and in Baghdad. From the 
earliest of them venturing across the channel 
into continental Europe, to the latest young 
priest from Maynooth setting sail for a 
parish in the backlands of Australia, they are 
the fruit of Patrick’s planting. 

And not only priests and missionaries, but 
millions of the faithful Irish laity as well, 
have streamed out from that tiny island 
carrying with them into their new homes 
beyond the seas, the faith their fathers re- 
ceived from St. Patrick, to America, to 
Canada, to Australia, to South Africa, yes, to 
South America. They have gone, and the 
faith and the church and the school always 
went with them. What a harvest has come 
from St. Patrick’s planting! 

It will not be held amiss by other equally 
brave men that the Irish people in America 
and their descendants point with pride to 
the glorious record of their valiant sons and 
daughters, who have written a very brilliant 
page in the history of our beloved country. 

Men and women of Irish descent in the 
past war have lived up to the enviable 
traditions for bravery and heroism, for dar- 
ing, initiative and glorious sacrifice set for 
them by their forefathers, whether they 
served in the humblest or the highest posi- 
tion in the forces of our country, in the 
air, on land, on the sea, or under the sea. 

From the days of gentle St. Patrick, who 
brought the light of Christianity to a land 
even in those pagan days, a civilized nation, 
to our present time, the Irish race has played 
a@ part in world history out of all proportion 
to their comparatively small numbers. When 
Christian civilization was all but destroyed 
by the barbarian invasion of other days, 
Ireland became the sanctuary and refuge of 
learning and culture, when to know the 
Greek language was a sure indication that 
the scholar was either an Irishman or had 
had an Irish teacher. 

And it became the historic role of Irish- 
men to bring back to the continent of Europe 
the light which had almost disappeared to 
relight the lamps of civilization. Ireland, 
the land of saints and scholars may have to 
reassume her ancient role in this distracted 
times, when men have attempted to substi- 
tute might for right, to substitute material 
progress and advancement for spiritual val- 
ues, of which they are oftentimes ignorant. 
Strong forces have attempted to put out the 
lights in heaven and to replace them with 
the false gods of greed, power, and material- 
ism. 

There was a time in history when Ireland 
remained outside the path of the conqueror; 
the Roman legions overran the Continent and 
dominated even Britain. They did not cross 
the Irish Sea and Ireland was left free to 
develop its own civilization; its own native 
culture; its own illustrious schools. After 
the downfall of Rome, it was to Ireland that 
the civilized world looked for spiritual and 
intellectual succor. 

The Irish always had a genius for spiritual 
values. In their entire history they have 
opposed the false philosophies of materialism 
which have often distorted men’s sense of 
proportion. 

Driven from their native hearth, from con- 
ditions forced upon them and fostered by 
the unjust aggressor, Irishmen have spread 
throughout the world and carried with them 
the same love of liberty and justice, the same 
hatred of oppression, the same reckless pur- 
suit of an ideal, the same love of culture and 
learning, characteristic of their entire his- 
tory. 
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The Irish are not invaders, not greedy of 
other nations’ territory but they have ever 
been willing despite the cost to fight the 
battle of freedom for themselves as well 
as for others. 

Volumes have been written on the Irish 
soldier all over the world; Owen Roe O'Neill; 
Leopold O'Donnell, Prime Minister of Spain; 
Ambrose O'Higgins, and his son, Bernardo; 
Alexander O’Reilly, governor of Habana; 
founders of many South American Republics; 
Charles Gavin Duffy, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia; Maurice MacMahon, second President 
of the Third Republic of France; Zachary 
Taylor, Mead, MacCooke, Phil Kearney, Gen. 
Phil Sheridan, considered by Grant to rank 
with the great commanders in history. 

From the year 1000 down to our own times, 
Irishmen have fought in what seemed a” 
hopeless cause and against terrific odds for 
the very principles of liberty and justice 
upon which the American Nation was found- 
ed. But theirs was a lost cause at home 
except that they kept aglow their love and 
enthusiasm for their country, for liberty, 
for decency wherever they might be. 

America welcomed these exiles and was 
repaid many times for that welcome. 

The war of the Revolution might well be 
considered an Irish war. The Irish poured 
into this country from Maine to Georgia. 
From 1700 to 1789 more Irish came here than 
any European people. 

Michael O'Brien, in his book called A Hid- 
den Phase of American History, tells us that 
prior to the Revolution there were nearly 
100,000 native-born Irish living in the Colo- 
nies. The late Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, Joseph Gallaway, claimed that half 
of Washington’s army was not only Irish but 
actually native-born Irish. . 

Custis Washington, the adopted son of the 
Father of our Country, wrote that “The aid 
we received from Irish Catholics in the strug- 
gle for independence was essential to our 
ultimate success in the war of independence. 
Ireland furnished 100 men for every single 
man furnished by any other foreign nation; 
let America bear eternal gratitude to Irish- 
men.” 

And when the Federal Union was threat- 
ened by civil strife in 1861, 150,000 Irish 
gave their best in brain and brawn and blood 
to maintain the bonds that bind all our 
States into one great social, political, and 
economic entity. 

It isn’t necessary to go into more detail. 
In the words of a former President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, “In every walk of life men of Irish 
blood have stood and now stand preeminent 
as statesmen and soldiers on the bench, at 
the bar, and in business. They are doing 
their full share toward the artistic and liter- 
ary development of the country.” 

As we glory today, and justifiably so, be- 
cause of the attributes and deeds of St. Pat- 
rick, of our Irish forebears and Ireland, dur- 
ing its long history, it is shocking to reflect 
on the world situation. etween war and 
peace is our predicament today—when the 
passions aroused during the war have not 
yet been abated and when periodic flare-ups 
like the flash fires following a major con- 
flagration still occur. There is major trouble 
in China, Korea, in Indochina, in Palestine, 
in Czechoslovakia, in Italy, in France, in 
Finland—trouble it seems wherever Commu- 
nist influence can reach. 

Is it any wonder that we have been be- 
wildered, disheartened, and confused? We 
have been bewildered, disheartened, and con- 
fused because it appears that the ideals for 
which our boys fought and died have been 
compromised and are in serious danger of 
being compromised further. We are dis- 
turbed by the signs that leaders of nations 
find it expedient to yield to necessity, that 
they find it to their best interests to sacri- 
fice ideals to so-called practical necessity. A 
perfect example of this was the timid yield- 
ing of Edward Benes of Czechoslovakia, 
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That is why I welcomed the forthright 
statement of the President today. His decla- 
ration was as momentous as Roosevelt’s 
quarantine speech. I cannot agree with 
those Members of Congress who claim that 
the President is creating a crisis. It is the 
Soviets, by their ruthless robberies, who have 
created the crisis. 

I am especially happy that he has officially 
denounced the “Soviet destruction of the in- 
dependence and democratic character of a 
whole series of nations in eastern and cen- 
tral Europe.” 

For several years I have been calling atten- 
tion to the apparent complacency, amount- 
ing almost to acquiescence of our Govern- 
ment in the face of Russia’s absorption of 
Lithuania, Esthonia, and Latvia, and their 
practical domination of Poland. 

I was rather disappointed, however, not 
to hear any specific mention of our impotent 
air power. 

We have appropriated $11,000,000,000 but 
it is poorly distributed among our armed 
forces. 

We need to reallocate our defense money 
so that the Air Forces may more rapidly be 
brought to fighting strength. 

Much more money should be allotted to 
aviation research, so that we may avail our- 
selves of the latest developments in areo- 
dynamics. 

Certainly, President Truman has shown 
courage and leadership in his declaration, 
“There is some risk involved in action—there 
always is, but there is far more risk in fail- 
ure to act.” 

I am reminded, in this connection of the 
remarks of Winston Churchill that “It is 
not always given to the wisest of men or 
nations to know at every moment where their 
true interests lie, but even the humblest and 
simplest can see from day to day where their 
duty lies.” How true that is, yet how unfor- 
tunate that that able statesman and the 
leaders of the British Empire were not moti- 
vated by such high ideals when in 1920 they 
caused the morally indefensible partition of 
Ireland to be perpetrated upon those free- 
dom-loving people. And so divided Ireland 
looks forward patiently to the day when 
moral reckoning will bring to the Emerald 
Isle a free and undivided country. 

Neither this nation nor any other nation 
should contribute to retard that day. 

The great powers thought they were con- 
sulting their best interests in the thirties 
when they connived .t the open defiance of 
international law. History, which has 
recorded World War II, has mocked their 
worldly wisdom. Peace can only be secure 
under the moral law that comes from God, a 
law from which no nation, no more than any 
man, can claim exemption. 

Every attempt so far by foreign ministers 
and nations to agree upon a peace settlement 
seems to have ended in failure. We are con- 
fronted with the ideology which makes the 
state supreme over the individual, opposing 
the Christian ideology that recognizes the 
dignity of man, as a creature of God. 

Surely we must realize that the invasions 
of the Russian Bear are not moved, as Soviet 
apologists claim, by a simple desire to main- 
tain friendly neighbors against possible mili- 
tary aggression or economic strife. They 
aim to fulfill their satanic purpose of world 
domination and to substitute the atheistic 
doctrines of Lenin in place of the moral law 
of God, to which every sane person, regard- 
less of religious affiliation, adheres. 

Do not be deceived; there is no religious 
freedom as we know it, in Russia or behind 
the iron curtain. Religious freedom exists 
to the same extent that a beast of prey enjoys 
freedom after a hunter has chased it from 
the forest into a pen—freedom just until the 
hunter can move in at an opportune time 
and deprive it of its limited freedom. 

Other freedoms the Russian people have 
none. In Moscow I saw children 11 and 12 
years old working on precision instruments 


in factories—elderly women firing large 
boilers—carrying heavy buckets to and fro— 
collective farms where old women did most 
of the work. I saw their caste system, the 
peasants’ market. I can still recall the 
filthy odor—old decrepit men and women— 
one old woman in tattered clothes holding a 
long dead fish—others with a roll, a half 
loaf of bread, a trinket here and there—aH 
wanting to barter. 

In Moscow a young and talented girl, a 
member of the VOX (cultural society) was 
our guide on one occasion. As we drove 
along the street one of my colleagues asked: 
“Young lady, to what church to you belong?” 
The young lady looked at him rather scorn- 
fully and replied, “I don’t belong to any 
church. I don’t believe in God.” It is in- 
dicative of the training cf the youth. 

On another occasion, as the guest of an 
American, we saw the Kremlin, wide ave- 
nues, the modern buildings and subway. 
One of my colleagues stated: “They seem to 
have everything.. Is there anything we have 
that they don’t have?” The reply was quick. 
“Yes; freedom.” 

In nations behind the iron curtain the 
atmosphere of secrecy, of fear, and of terror 
was so great that it was almost palpable—I 
sensed it wherever I went and in conversa- 
tions with everyone with whom I spoke. 

I saw not only the plight of the Russian 
people, I saw the plight of many of the dis- 
placed persons in Europe. The Wiley bill 
presently under consideration in the Sen- 
ate, to provide haven in this country during 
the next 2 years, for 100,000 of these un- 
fortunate people, falls far short of the aims 
of the National Catholic Resettlement Coun- 
cil and Protestant and Jewish agencies which 
are working vigorously to make preparations 
to absorb these people without disrupting 
our own economy. The Wiley bill is very 
narrow and restrictive. For example, it is 
unfair to the Poles because, of the 100,000 
persons who would be admitted to this coun- 
try, 50 percent must come from countries 
which are now under the actual control of 
Russia. Poland is under the domination of 
Russia, yet it is technically an independent 
country, and therefore would be precluded 
from participating in 50 percent of the quota. 

I thank God when I turn from the vision 
of complete totalitarianism to the freedom 
of the Irish who are able to aspire to such 
lofty heights as their government recently 
expressed in their memorial to Pope Pius XII 
when their Prime Minister stated last week 
that they would be guided in their work by 
the teachings of Christ and would strive for 
the maintenance of a social order based se- 
curely on Christian principles. 

Under the severest handicaps imposed by 
tyranny and persecution Ireland has man- 
aged to build on its own soil a nation which 
today proudly holds up its head among the 
great ones of the world. If there were time, 
what proud episodes there are to tell, even 
of the present day. 

There would be the story of the recent 
war, when two of the most powerful nations 
of the world demanded from the Irish that 
they deny succor or sanctuary to any enemy 
fleeing to them for shelter. It was a request 
foreign to all the teachings and the practice 
of the Christian tradition. The right of 
asylum has ever been sacred in the Christian 
world. The courageous and Christian reply 
of the leader of St. Patrick’s nation went 
ringing into the ears of all the world. It 
was a reply given with neither an army nor 
@ navy to back him up, but only Christian 
principle and the sense of right and justice 
supported. by a people truly Christian. 
“Will we deny shelter and sanctuary to those 
who come to us for refuge? That is a deci- 
sion that the Irish people will make for them- 
selves when the time cOmes. And when it is 


made it will be decided by what justice, 
charity, 21d the honor of the Irish people 
demands.” 
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Or we could tell of the stream of relief sup. 
plies that have been flowing out of Irelang 
into the war-ravaged countries of Europe 
free gifts of a Christian nation. Although 
the Irish people have had to tighten their 
belts themselves for 7 years past, they have 
still found enough supplies to send shipload 
after shipload to Holland, Denmark, France 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Germany. 
Thanks to the steadfast refusal of Soviet Rys- 
Sia to agree to their admission, Eire is not a 
member of the United Nations; but they have 
shipped in proportion to their national in- 
come more food and supplies to distresseq 
Europeans than the quota assigned by the 
UNRRA Charter to the members of the United 
Nations. 

Such charity adds a new jewel to Irelana’s 
emerald-studded crown. Such charity re- 
minds us that the Irish have never set great 
store by the things most men consider the 
signs of worldly success. It was Patrick 
Pearce, writing just before Easter week 30 
years ago in Ireland, who put it this way, 
and I think it expresses the true Christian 
spirit of St. Patrick’s people: 


“I have squandered the splendid years 
That the Lord God gave to my youth 

In attempting impossible things— 
Deeming them alone worth the toil— 
Lord, if I had the years, 

I would squander them over again, 
Aye! fling them from me! 

For this have I heard in my heart: 
Theat a man should scatter, not hoard, 
Should do the deed of today 

Nor take heed of tomorrow's ills; 

Shali not bargain or huxter with God— 
Or was it a jest of Christ's, 

And is this my sin before men: 

To have taken Him at His word.” 


The sons and daughters of Patrick have 
taken Christ at His word. “You have not 
here a lasting city,” Patrick told them long 
ago on the word of Christ. And they have 
believed it and acted on it. They know that 
they and every other people are but on the 
road to another and better life beyond. So 
they have refused to become engrossed in 
the things of time or to set their hearts on 
mere material things. 

“By this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples: that you have love, one for an- 
other.” They have believed and taken Christ 
at His word. Because they have, the world, 
the modern world, cynical, embittered, dis- 
illusioned, looks with amazement at the spec- 
tacle of a whole nation standing on jus- 
tice and right, refusing to exchange for the 
charity of Christ the calculating hate and 
vindictiveness of material power, at a Chris- 
tian people that insists on being Christians, 
even though it be out of fashion with many 
of the wise, the sophisticated, and the power- 
ful of this world. 

“Learn of Me,” said Christ, and they have 
taken Him at His word. In a world that in- 
sists upon keeping up with the Joneses, Irish 
mothers have kept one eye on Mary, and 
Irish fathers one eye on Joseph, with the 
other eye on Christ, our Lord. Patrick 
planted well, and God has given the increase. 

We are here under the patronage of St. 
Patrick to celebrate his feast and to pay hom- 
age to his memory. But this celebration 
would be an empty thing, and we would be 
wasting our time if we did not take from 
it a renewed resolve to measure up to the 
courageous heritage he has left us. God 
knows there is need today for a resurgence 
of the true Christian and Irish spirit. Surely 
there is need today for a new generation of 
Irish missionaries to carry the spirit of 
Christ to our own pagans of America and the 
world. We need once again a host of saints 
and scholars. We need people who know 
their Christian faith and have the courage 
to act as Christians. 

In political life we need men and women 
who are informed about current issues and 
about the Christian principles involved. We 














need, in a word, men and women who know 
what is right and can rebuke what is wrong, 
men and women undeceived by sham and 
show and fakery and propaganda; who can 
stand, and will stand up for righteousness. 
We need men and women with the true and 
traditional Irish charity and generosity, who 
will give of their time and their talents to 
make the various circles in which they 
move—political, professional, economic, so- 
cial, and domestic—Christian in deed as well 
as in name. 

God grant that the Irish community in 
Cleveland, while remaining truly American 
in every best sense of the word, may be also 
another island of saints and scholars, spread- 
ing into every field of community activity 
the knowledge and faith and love and gener- 
osity which they have received as a sacred 
patrimony from St, Patrick. We may be sure 
of our courageous patron’s assistance in our 
effort to spread his spirit. As the old favorite 
song has it: 

“For thousands of years, in smiles and in 
tears, 
Our saint has been with us, our shield 
and our stay, 
Ne’er had the children more brave or true- 
hearted 
Than those he sees here on St. Patrick’s 
Day.” 





It Ought To Be Defeated 
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HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include an editorial from the West Union 
Record, West Union, W. Va., published 
and edited by Walter Stuart. 

The editorial follows: 


IT OUGHT TO BE DEFEATED 


“If the whole Congress consents to this 
preliminary consignment of American re- 
sources to Europe, and later supinely ap- 
proves of the total expenditures proposed 
under the Marshall plan, the debt and tax 
burdens of the American people will be in- 
creased by $17,000,000,000 within the next 4 
years. 

“Every American is going to be poorer if the 
Marshall plan is approved, the Government 
will be weaker and may become impotent in 
inteinational affairs, and the country will 
have a lower living standard and may ulti- 
mately become impoverished. 

“The Marshall plan, the most futile and 
wasteful ‘nstrument of governmental ex- 
penditure ever considered by any nation in 
the history of the world, ought to be defeated 
in the nterests of the American people. 

“If the American Congress does not have 
a sufficient sense of patriotic responsibility 
to perform this duty in behalf of the Ameri- 
can people, a sufficient upsurge of national 
protest against the incapacity of Congress 
becomes a matter of utmost necessity.” 
a an editorial in the Baltimore News- 
ost.) 

There should be such a protest by the 
people of this country against the Marshall 
plan that Congress would speedily reject the 
plan by an overwhelming vote. If the people 
realized just what the plan is and what it 
will likely mean to this country they would 
hold indignation meetings in every com- 
munity throughout the land and adopt reso- 
lutions demanding that Congress defeat the 
plan. 
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The Marshall plan is the most preposterous 
and outrageous thing that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the American 
Congress. If it is adopted and carried out 
according to the specifications of its authors 
and sponsors and if it does not wreck this 
Nation, there is nothing that can wreck it, 
or, at least nothing fatal to our national 
welfare that anybody can foresee as likely 
to happen within the next generation. 

Even if we were out of debt it would be 
foolish to commit ourselves to any such 
obligation as is involved in the Marshall plan. 
But inasmuch as we are in debt to the amount 
of more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
million dollars and the annual cost of gov- 
ernment is around forty thousand million 
dollars, nothing could be more senseless and 
outrageous than for us to pledge ourselves 
to spend some five thousand million dollars 
a year for the next 4 years to help the gov- 
ernments of 16 European countries to fight 
communism. The sponsors of the Marshall 
plan are not advocating its adoption for the 
purpose of feeding and clothing the hungry 
and naked people of Europe, but for the pur- 
pose of fighting communism. 

We cannot stop communism or any other 
ism by the use of money. If the people of 
Europe are for sale, we had better keep our 
money on this side of the ocean, attend 
strictly to our own business, and let the peo- 
ple of Europe alone. The Baltimore News- 
Post very truly says: 

“The Marshall plan is a futile instrument 
for the accomplishment of its purported pur- 
pose, for if the beneficiary European nations 
are only to be persuaded against communism 
by the device of purchase, then they have 
the morals of mercenaries and will always be 
purchasable by the highest bidder.” 

If the primary purpose of the Marshall 
plan is to fight communism, as its sponsors 
avow, it may be the means of involving us in 
another war. As long as the plan is used 
for the purpose of fighting communism, the 
danger of war, like a Damocles sword, will 
constantly threaten us. 

This country should help to feed and clothe 
the distressed people of Europe to the extent 
of its ability to do so without doing violence 
to its own economy. Nobody could object to 
that. But it should not give a dollar to any 
European government to fight communism or 
to fight any other ism or ideology. 

Let us give of our food and of our clothing 
what we reasonably can give, and let us give 
no more than that. But we should not pledge 
ourselves to give any definite amount each 
year through a definite period of years. 

We had better throw our money into the 
Atlantic Ocean than to give it to any of 
those rotten European governments. 

Write to your Representatives in Washing- 
ton and urge them to vote against the Mar- 
shall plan. T*’ them they need not expect 
your votes n ll if they vote for the Mar- 
shall plan. 





Exiled Polish Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a communication that was transmitted 
to me by some of the Polish-American 
leaders in the United States and which 
comes from a number of exiled Polish 
soldiers who are presently in England. 
A great many of these valiant soldiers 
desire to come to the United States. I 
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am sure that every Member of Congress 
will be deeply moved by reading this 
communication from those who have 
been exiled from their native land. 
Numerous signatures were affixed to this 
communication which have been omitted 
from the printing. 
The communication follows: 


THE VOICE OF THE FORMER MEMBERS OF THE 
POLISH FORCES, STAYING IN HODGEMOOR CAMP, 
NEAR AMERSHAM, BUCKS (ENGLAND) 


With a genuine joy we welcome heartily 
& mMagnanimous motion of Mr. Johnson 
Lodge in the matter of 143,000 of the former 
members of the Polish forces, who—as the 
above-said motion provides—should be al- 
lowed to immigrate to the United States of 
America with their families. 

The news about that and about all the 
activity connected with it has brought us 
some alleviation. 

As combatants of the Second World War, 
we were the first struggling ones against 
the barbarous Hitlerism for freedom, justice, 
and peace in Europe and all the world. 

In spite of our sacrifices, the purpose for 
which we struggled was not reached. 

The lives of millions in Poland and abroad 
were lost in vain, the majority of survivors 
found it still impossible to go back to their 
own country, ruled still by the enemy. 

After the eight long years of our soldiers’ 
exile, we cannot return to our country, to 
our people—our dearest mothers, wives, and 
children. Our country has been presented 
to our enemy. 

The deed of this transaction has been a 
most shameful document of the twentieth 
century, and is a disgraceful burden for the 
politicians of the western democracies. 

But we are highly convinced that the war 
is not over, indeed, and it is our task to 
fight for freedom, for victory. 

We take our staying in this country as a 
very provisional one, not only because of 
economic difficulties of Great Britain itself, 
that cannot be propitious to any foreigner 
living on this island, but because we find 
a commandment in the history of our 
nation—the way of a fighter for Poland's 
freedom leads through the United States. 
We want to follow our heroes, Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski. We want to be with you and 
to be able,-when the moment comes, to fight 
for freedom of ours and of yours. 

History sometimes comes back. 

When taking under consideration the pos- 
sibilities of immigration of some 143,000 of 
the Polish soldiers with their families to the 
United States let us remind especially some 
aspects of its— 

1. The first one—a political one—these 
143,000 of the Polish soldiers, they are the 
most proved anti-Communists; they prefer 
to relinquish their return home as they know 
that their country is quite overrun by the 
Communists. 

The great majority of them are the former 
Russians’ political prisoners or people once 
deported—between 1939 and 1941—-inside the 
Asiatic Russia for political reasons. 

Thus, this 143,000 of the former Polish 
soldiers with their families could bring some 

ood knowledge about Soviet Russia—its 
regime, its life, its “democracy.” 

Such a knowledge should not go in vain. 
Today they could balance the harmful infiu- 
ence of the Communist propaganda; tomor- 
row they could be very useful as the former 
soldiers who fought in different war theaters 
in the last great war. 

2. The other aspect is: The former Polish 
soldiers represent people of all professions. 
As to the population of our country, they 
in its 70 percent farmers (owners of the smal] 
agricultural property, some 70 percent ct 
those 143,000 with their families may be very 


are 





suitable for the United States, especially 
as they have in their plans to develop agri- 
culture in some vast parts of the country. 
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Others, being not farmers, would be also quite 
certainly profitable for their new country. 

That is an aspect of economics. 

3. The last one is an ideological one. The 
eyes of all so-called small nations are still 
turned to you. The magnanimous admission 
of those homeless would strengthen the at- 
titude of nations (even behind the iron cur- 
tain), in effect giving the United States the 
position of the power as well economically, 
militarily and morally, the first in the world. 

We sincerely believe that the United States 
only are able to do this—to build a new, bet- 
ter world, to free it from the diabolic power 
of the communism 

It is necessary to save the deed of Christ 
from Communist flood, that wants to build 
in place of Holy Cross—Lenin’s-Stalin’s mon- 
ument. 

We believe that the spirits of great Jef- 
ferson, Washington, and Lincoln, who shaped 
the mind of the American Nation, who gave 
the great American Constitution, will in- 
spire today your great Nation. 

We believe in American genius. 

And from far we send to you our soldier's 
appeal: “Help us and we will help you in 
the struggle that is going on, the struggle for 
the world and the men.” 

We are much obliged to: Mr. Johnson 
Lodge, Dr. Pfeifer, Mr. Gordon, and Mr. 
Gruszka, and all these Congressmen and 
Senators and all the people of America that 
fully appreciate the injury that touched our 
country. 

We are waiting and we expect that the 
help will come in time; the help worth the 
freedom-loving, great nation. 

(Numerous signatures.) 








Address of Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the REcorD, I would like to commend to 
the attention of my colleagues the ad- 
dress given by one of my constituents, 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
rector of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton 
Manor, Md., and an honorary fellow of 
the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil. Dr. Thorning is an advocate 
of liberty and democracy, who for many 
years warned the citizens of the United 
States about the deceit and bad faith of 
the Marxist totalitarians. At the same 
time, he has furnished splendid leader- 
ship in our development of friendship 
with the other American Republics, as 
well as of good understanding and coop- 
eration with the people of the Iberian 
Peninsula. It is a pleasure to note that 
this adopted son of Maryland has been 
nationally and internationally recognized 
for his uprightness, foresight, and cour- 
Since he resides in my district, I 
am particularly happy that he has again 
been invited to offer the invocation on 
Pan-American Day, April 14, 1948. 

The report of Dr. Thorning’s speech 
which I propose is taken from the Catho- 
lic Review, Baltimore, Md.: 

Addressing the Maryland State Knights of 
Columbus at their annual communion break- 
fast in the Alcazar, the Reverend Dr. Joseph 
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F. Thorning declared that “in our campaign 
of self-defense against totalitarian Marxism 
the other American Republics are our best 
friends.” Dr. Thorning, who is pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, Md., 
and associate editor of the Americas, pointed 
out that the other Americas, geographically 
and economically, represent a stronghold 
and a storehouse of vital supplies. 


OIL MEANS MUCH FOR US 


He said Venezuela constitutes “the only 
important source of unexploited oil in the 
Western Hemisphere and, consequently, if 
other petroleum fields were suddenly cut off 
from the United States, South American fuel 
would have to service a large part of our air 
and surface fleets.” 

Dr. Thorning, who is also associate editor 
of World Affairs, a Washington quarterly, said 
that “too many of our citizens fail to realize 
how much we owed to our good neighbors in 
World War II. Do we all remember that 
indispensable metals, like tungsten, tin, and 
vanadium, were shipped to us throughout 
the conflict?” . 


POINTS OUT OUR DEPENDENCE 


“Do we recall that South American drugs 
saved the lives of our soldiers and sailors? 
Do we appreciate the fact that cur communi- 
cations system depended upon the quartz 
crystal of Brazil? Can we forget that wheat, 
meat, and hides were made available to our 
allies by the other American Republics? 
These were valuable contributions to our 
success over Nazi-fascism. We need the 
same and, possibly, more generous coopera- 
tion in order to survive in a world which is 
rapidly being swallowed up by slavery. 

“The most important feature of this war- 
time collaboration was the corridor of victory 
in northeast Brazil. This section, devoted to 
huge landing fields and supply depots, was 
the funnel which poured planes, munitions 
and technicians to critical fronts in Africa 
and Asia. It is not too much to claim that 
the corridor of victory meant the difference 
between success and failure for our allies at 
Cairo and Stalingrad.” 


PRAISES TWO DIPLOMATS 


“It should be emphasized that the Brazil- 
ians were willing to provide this highway of 
triumph because of the expert diplomacy of 
the Honorable J. H. Jefferson Caffery, the 
first United States Ambassador in Brazil to 
learn Portuguese. With Mr. Caffery through- 
out this important epoch was his loyal co- 
worker, the Honorable Walter J. Donnelly, 
now United States Ambassador to Venezuela, 
the country which holds our great oil re- 
serve. 

“It is heartening to know that Ambassador 
Caffery in Paris and Ambassador Donnelly 
in Caracas are placed most strategically for 
the best interests of liberty and democracy 
in the current crisis. Men are more impor- 
tant than machines in our duel with the new 
totalitarians.” 





England and France Reduce Armies and 
Construction, Australia Decides Against 
Universal Military Training, While 
United States Considers Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Chicago 
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Tribune entitled “The American Cru- 
sade.” It will be interesting to the 
mothers and fathers of America to learn 
that many of the nations the adminis- 
tration proposes to save from commu- 
nism have decided to reduce their 
armies, stop armament construction, and 
decided against universal military train- 
ing while the United States considers 
the draft. 
The editorial follows: 


THE AMERICAN CRUSADE 


It did not require Mr. Truman’s speech 
to induce our recent allies to nominate the 
United States by acclamation to assume 
the whole job of fighting any wars which 
the future might hold. They had already 
noted that Mr. Truman, Secretary Marshall, 
the generals, and the usual calamity shout- 
ers of the press and the eastern internation- 
alist set had worked themselves up into an 
uncommonly big sweat. 

On March 2 General Marshall appeared 
before a closed session of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee urging prompt enact- 
ment of the universal military training pro- 
gram. On the following day the Australian 
Information Bureau thought the occasion 
suitable to announce that the Australian 
Government had turned down recommenda- 
tions of Army Minister Cyril Chambers and 
13 generals that at least 6 months’ military 
training be adopted. It was stated that if 
the Australian people did not want to pre- 
pare themselves for war, neither compulsory 
training nor a voluntary scheme could make 
them do so. 

Australia, of course, has the example of the 
last war to demonstrate that America can 
be counted upon to defend the antipodes, as 
well as the present evidence provided by 
Truman, Marshall, former Justice Roberts, 
and all of the others screaming for peace- 
time conscription, that the Washington ad- 
ministration intends to impose all of the 
sacrifices of money and bloodletting on the 
American people. 

Then there is Britain, much closer to the 
firing line than the United States. Britain 
has just ordered the army cut by 207,000 
within the next year, has stopped all new 
naval construction, and has cut its naval 
appropriation to $614,000,000 for the coming 
year. Why not? Truman proposes in his 
budget to spend four billion one hundred 
and sixty-six million on the American Navy 
in the same period. 

Even as staunch an advocate of British sea 
power as Winston Churchill, a former first 
lord of the admiralty, was almost willing 
to approve the naval cut, for, as he noted, 
“there never was in time of peace a British 
Navy which had so few possible naval foes and 
sO many powerful naval friends.” 

France would like to have a token army of 
about 600,000 men if we are willing to equip 
it. Premier Schuman has announced that 
the shortage of manpower would necessitate 
discontinuance of the manufacture of cer- 
tain types of military equipment. This has 
been followed by reports that the United 
States has promised France complete equip- 
ment for 20 divisions. Such an arrangement 
was indicated in Truman's statement that we 
must support European countries against 
Communist control. The recommendation 
of the congressional air policy board to build 
up an enormous air force capable of de- 
fending not only this country but “those 
free allied governments with which it is 
joined for mutual defense” amounted to the 
Same thing. 

Now Truman in his speech and Marshall in 
a new appearance before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee have reinforced these 
other nations in their determination to let 
us carry the ball on all of the plays. If 
we're suckers enough to want to play it that 
way, why should they bother? 








Faith in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
particular time when it is so easy for us 
to become jittery and apprehensive as 
we stand on the threshold of an uncer- 
tain tomorrow, I have run across an edi- 
torial from the Malden (Mass.) Evening 
News of March 18, 1948, and since it 
brings such a welcome message of faith 
and hope, I append it under leave to 
extend these remarks. The editorial 
follows: 

FAITH IN AMERICA 


Too many Americans who should be walk- 
ing erect and proud in the knowledge of their 
Nation’s great strength are disposed to be 
fearful that something terrible is about to 
happen to this country. They have an idea 
that Russia is more powerful than the United 
States and that this country is wandering in 
a maze and expecting some calamity to 
happen, ‘ 

Anyway we look at it the United States is 
the richest and most powerful Nation in 
the world and its people enjoy the greatest 
opportunities, the most liberty, and the high- 
est standard of living. Moscow with its 
breadlines hardly appears in a position to war 
against a great nation, except in a war of 
nerves where it can frighten small unpro- 
tected countries by rattling the sabers of 
great armed forces. This country does not 
have huge hordes of conscripts ready to 
goostep into a neighbor land, or swarms of 
secret police to harry and browbeat citizens. 
It does, however, have some Communists and 
fellow trevelers who should be deported to 
the breadlines of Russia. 

In every basic way America is stronger by 
far than any possible competitor. In avia- 
tion this country has more commercial 
planes than the rest of the world combined, 
and more licensed pilots. American pursuit 
planes are the fastest in the world and Amer- 
ican bombers of longer range and more pow- 
erful than those of any other country. In 
all phases of research for new weapons our 
country is far ahead and the fact that Amer- 
ica not only has the formula for the atomic 
bomb, but knows how to manufacture and 
discharge that horrible weapon would make 
any nation, no matter how powerful, think 
a long time before arousing us to a fever 
pitch of war. 

The world hasn’t reached the stage at 
which an aggressor nation can push buttons 
and destroy another nation without warn- 
ing. Probably that time will never come 
despite the outgiving of some of the wild- 
dream scientists. 

America is still America, the land of abun- 
dance and liberty, the land of hope and op- 
portunity; and it will remain such as long 
as its citizens demand honest and loyal serv- 
ice from the men they elect to public office. 
Friends of communism would have us believe 
that this country is going to pieces, and 
would persuade the people that little or 
nothing can be done about it. We should 
beware of such false friends and not be de- 
ceived by them. Wars and rumors of wars 
will only serve to bind the people of this Re- 
public together in a tie that cannot be 
broken. Let's not sell our country short, 
ae on the alert for those people who 
would, 
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JOINT EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
AND 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr, DoucHToN] 
and the gentleman from California 
{Mr. GEARHART] be permitted to jointly 
extend their respective remarks in the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and that each of them be permitted to 
include with his own remarks extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. There being no ob- 
jection, the unanimous consent of the 
membership is granted. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members constituting the majority of the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Ways and Means have learned from that 
which has appeared in the public prints 
that representatives of the State De- 
partment have been engaged for some 
time in carrying on negotiations in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and Habana, Cuba, 
with diplomatic representatives of sev- 
eral other countries with a view to the 
perfecting of certain international agree- 
ments which will affect directly and in- 
directly the revenues of the United 
States, the protection of which rests 
initially with the members of this com- 
mittee. 

Fearing that the representatives of 
these various other countries may be led 
to believe that the State Department 
in its representations to each of them is 
speaking with the authority and the as- 
sent of each of the other branches of our 
Government, these in addition to the 
Executive Department, of which it is a 
part, the committee, for the purpose of 
forestalling what some might regard a 
moral obligation on the part of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government to ac- 
cept without qualification whatever 
agreements the State Department may 
consummate, has determined to clarify 
and redeclare to the world its constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

For the purpose of protecting and de- 
fending the legislative prerogative of the 
said Ways and Means Committee and 
the Congress, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART] submitted a reso- 
lution to the membership of that com- 
mittee, the text of which is the following: 

Whereas the Department of State has 
drafted and sponsored a charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization; and 

Whereas this proposed charter has been 
presented to a large number of other nations 
and its acceptance by them has been urged 
by the officials of the State Department; and 

Whereas the effort and leadership in this 
undertaking on the part of the executive 
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branch of the United States Government 
could be interpreted by other nations as an 
assurance of acceptance on the part of the 
legislative branch of the United States 
Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That any action of the President 
or the Department of State prior to the con- 
sideration by Congress of the International 
Trade Organization shall not, insofar as the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives is concerned, be construed 
as a commitment by the United States to 
accept all or any of the provisions of the 
proposed charter. 

This charter, if submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, will receive, solely on its 
merits, the same careful attention and con- 
sideration given to any measure brought 
before it. 


By way of explanation, Mr. Speaker, 
it should be pointed out that sometime 
ago, when the House of Representatives 
had under consideration a measure which 
would have effected the tariff on wool, 
the Congress of the United States was 
greatly embarrassed in the exercise of 
its legislative prerogative as a conse- 
quence of certain utterances of the Hon- 
orable Will Clayton, then an Assistant 
Secretary of State, of which the follow- 
ing constitutes an example: 

If we at this time, when we are actually 
negotiating with other countries at Geneva 
for the lowering of trade barriers, raise new 
barriers as this bill proposes, We stand con- 
victed of insincerity. 


As the Chief Executive of our country, 
acting through his Secretary of State 
and other officials of the State Depart- 
ment, has his constitutional functions to 
perform; likewise, and under the same 
constitutional authority, the Congress 
also has certain prerogatives which it 
cannot, and must not surrender or fore- 
go under the lash of supposed moral obli- 
gations, this resolution was devised and 
adopted in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on a roll call vote of 15 to 7. In 
taking this most timely action this legis- 
lative agency of the Congress reiterates 
its determination to perform its legisla- 
tive function without the hindrance or 
embarrassment which silence at -this 
crucial moment might entail. 

By the very terms of the resolution, 
the members of the committee seek to 
put forever at rest any doubts that may 
ever have existed, during the days of 
legislative “rubber stamping,” or since, 
in respect to whether or not the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means intends to 
rise to its high constitutional responsi- 
bilities in the consideration of all legis- 
lation that may properly come before it. 
Iu this spirit, the committee will proceed 
to the consideration of the various trade 
agreements negotiated at Geneva and 
the charter of the International Trade 
Organization and arrive at decisions in 
respect to each as the Constitution con- 
templates. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee do not share the fears 
or apprehensions of those who consti- 
tute the majority, and do not desire to be 
placed in the position of acquiescing in 
the issuance of a proclamation of legisla- 
tive authority which the Constitution 
itself clearly preserves, a counter reso- 
lution was prepared by the gentleman 
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from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] and of- 
fered as a substitute for the Gearhart 
resolution. 

This substitute resolution, failing of 
passage on a roll-call vote of 15 to 7, is 
the following: 


SUBSTITUTE COMMITTEE RESOLUTION PROPOSED 
BY THE MINORITY MEMBERSHIP OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Whereas peace, freedom, and world trade 
are inseparable; and 

Whereas the foreign relations of the United 
States, political and economic, are indivis- 
ible; and 

Whereas the executive departments have 
taken the initiative in promoting the prepa- 
ration and negotiation of a charter for an 
international trade organization now about 
to be concluded at Habana; and 

Whereas the proposed ITO Charter would 
provide a code of economic conduct for the 
development of international commerce 
among the democratic nations of the world 
and for the prevention of economic warfare; 
and 

Whereas the expansion of trade and com- 
merce among free nations is an essential 
corollary to the economic recovery program 
now being considered in the Congress: Be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the President be urged to 
complete the negotiations for an interna- 
tional trade organization with the greatest 
dispatch, and that the proposed charter 
be submitted to the Congress at the earliest 
practicable date for approval in accordance 
with the Constitution. 





Diplomacy and Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, from 
letters received from my constituents 
since Mr. Truman’s speech to the Con- 
gress on March 17, I know everyone is 
grossly concerned about the world situ- 
ation. To have another draft along with 
all the disruptions involved, a return of 
Government controls, forced upon us 
again in order to be successful in carry- 
ing out our proposed program, is a future 
every American abhors. The worry and 
anxiety which faces our membership is 
terrific. The future of our youth and 
our Nation is in a very precarious posi- 
tion. Our present administration has a 
lot to feel responsible for and to account 
for. The money involved in the pro- 
visions of the European recovery pro- 
gram, plus the expansion of our armed 
forces, With the possibility of the cost 
of a third world war, added to our pres- 
ent national debt, are inconceivable. In 
the face of such a program we must de- 
cide the all important question which 
is, Are we able to do all these things 
and still remain strong enough to stop 
the spread of communism, not only 
abroad but right here at home? This is 
a must, for if we cannot keep strong 
economically and militarily here, all is 
lost. I agree with our Speaker that 
Good Friday can well be spent attending 
church services and asking God for guid- 
ance in these critical times. 


If we mean what we say, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann states in the following article, it 
is high time that Secretary Marshall and 
his advisers place our strength where it 
will be effective. A flimsy and weak 
foreign policy to date has resulted in 
confusion and chaos. Let us not bite 
off more than we can chew, but select the 
most strategic points, do it firmly and 
with a confidence thav will stop for all 
time this Russian bluff. Handled prop- 
erly and with dignity, I believe it can 
be done without firing a shot. That is 
my prayer at this Eastertide. 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
DIPLOMACY AND STRATEGY 


Even if all the military measures now pro- 
posed were taken promptly—selective service, 
universal military training, an expansion of 
the Air Force, a revival of military lend-lease 
to western Europe, and unhesitating support 
of the Italian Government—the situation 
would not be in hand without a revision and 
reorganization of our diplomatic policy. 
Strategical considerations are now para- 
mount in the test of power which the Krem- 
lin has decided upon, and in the show-down 
which is coming. That means that we can 
no longer afford the policy of general con- 
tainment by indirect pressure and incon- 
clusive subsidies and indecisive intervention 
all around the vast periphery from Germany 
through the Middle East to China. For we 
can never be strong enough everywhere to 
make such a policy successful. 

At the zenith of our military power in the 
Second World War, and when we had power- 
ful allies, it was necessary to make strategi- 
cal choices as to where our military effort 
should be concentrated. Today it is even 
more essential that we choose the positions 
which can be secured, and our power com- 
mitted and invested, with the greatest econ- 
omy of force and with the best prospect of 
exerting the greatest pressure on the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Our diplomatic strategy has to be fitted 
to the fact that we must cross the oceans 
before we can exert military pressure; to the 
fact that we can never hope to equal the 
military manpower of the Communists coali- 
tion; to the fact that our military superiority 
is in extremely complicated and cumbersome 
engines of war; to our command of the sea; 
and to the political realities—which are that 
in the whole periphery in Europe and Asia 
we are confronted almost everywhere with 
uncertainty and bad risks. 


We cannot know how much the western 
Germans can be relied upon should Russia 
offer Germany the prizes and inducements 
that Russia alone can offer Germany. We 
may know what Chiang Kai-shek would like 
to do; we cannot count securely on what he 
will be able todo. We cannot have any firm 
confidence as to whether the Arab League 
would hold together, or what the states that 
belong to it would do, if they were put to 
the test, and had to deal with Stalin and 
Molotov rather than with the British Foreign 
Office and Mr. Bevin. 

Therefore, though the positions in western 
Europe were consolidated, the great periphery 
would still be soft and dangerous. Our 
present policy in this periphery is no more 
than a haphazard series of entanglements 
and improvisations, entered into without a 
strategical plan as a result of conflicting 
pressures within the State Department and 
Congress, and upon them. It is time that 
Secretary Marshall took the view that di- 
plomacy under existing conditions is not a 
matter of international conferences and pub- 
lic relations but ultimately and essentially 
what it was when, as Chief of Staff, he played 
a leading part in the grand decisions as io 
when, where, and how the military resources 
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of the coalition would be allocated and 
deployed. 

For the conflict with the Soviet Union is 
now primarily a struggle for strategical ad- 
vantage in anticipation of a military show- 
down. Whether the struggle will end in war 
may depend on accidents, intrigue, and 
provocation which no one in Moscow or 
Washington may be able to foresee or to con- 
trol. But insfar as this strategical struggle 
is still controllable, the outcome will surely 
depend on what, when the show-down comes, 
is the balance of power: 

In reviewing our diplomatic policy our 
overriding interest is to avoid exhausting 
entanglements where no immediate decision 
can be had, and to concentrate the greatest 
force at those selected points which can he 
made secure and can be used. 

It is reasonable to ask ourselves, then, 
whether, all things considered, Japan is not 
the most economical, reliable, and advanta- 
geous point at which to concentrate in the 
Far East. It is evident that the world con- 
flict cannot be decided in China; China is 
much too remote from the vital centers of 
Russia and of the United States. Japan is 
a position from which Soviet Siberia, Man- 
churia, Korea, and north China can be domi- 
nated by a relatively moderate investment 
of strategic air power. Japan is, we Can as- 
sume, fairly and unquestionably in our 
hands. It would then appear to be wise to 
concentrate our effort there until the funda- 
mental world conflict with Russia has been 
settled. 

Germany, viewed as a problem of global 
strategy, cannot, I submit, be treated as a 
military asset. For there is no certainty 
whatsoever that a reconstructed western Ger- 
many would have any ideological qualms 
about making an alliance with Russia. The 
precedents of history and the logic of the 
present situation are a warning that this is 
precisely what might happen. The actions 
of the German Communists and of many 
German nationalists point unmistakably 
to it. 

Therefore, though western Germany would 
be integrated into the European recovery 
program, both for the sake of Germany and 
of Europe, it should be our settled policy to 
be prepared for a political turnabout in Ger- 
many. It should be made quite plain to the 
German nation that if once again they make 
a deal with Russia, or even begin to make 
the first moves toward such a deal, this will 
be an act of aggression against the West 
which will be met by summary action. For 
though our ground forces could not hold the 
Red army at the Elbe, it is quite within our 
power to make western Germany a military 
wilderness. What has been reconstructed 
with difficulty can be destroyed with ease. 
The knowledge that this is what we could and 
would do should suffice to offset the tempta- 
tions which Russia can offer and the pres- 
sure which she can exert. 

In the Middle East our main and immedi- 
ate concern must be to make secure those 
selected positions from which we could not 
be dislodged, where we are not based upon 
the shifting sands of oriental courts, chief- 
tains, and politicians. These positions will 
evidently be those which are readily accessi- 
ble by sea, the coastal regions of the Medi- 
terranean and of the Persian Gulf 

They should be firmly secured and devel- 
oped, no reliance being placed for supplies or 
military support upon the turbulent interior 
of the Middle East which is beyond the im- 
mediate reach of any military pressure we 
can exert except by long-range strategic 
bombardment. Concentration at selected 
points should enable us to hold the strategic 
approaches to southern and central Russia, 
and to deny to Russia any profitable exploita- 
tion of the oil or the politics or the geography 
of the Middle East. 

All this would be a stern policy, to be 
undertaken only if we really mean what we 
say, that the situation is in fact so serious 
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that it cannot be dabbled with safely any 
longer. The situation is unmistakably as 
serious as that. The stakes of the game are 
enormous, and it cannot be played success- 
fully at this late stage without raking 
decisions of the highest consequences and at 
great risk. 





Europe as Seen by Hon. Charles A. 
Wolverton, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to be a member of the 
House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 
known as the Herter committee, that 
visited Europe during the summer and 
early fall of 1947. The committee made 
a careful study of the needs of western 
Europe to determine what aid should be 
given under the Marshall plan. 

After a 6 weeks’ tour of western Eu- 
rope I returned to the United States with 
certain definite impressions and conclu- 
sions. These were given publicity by 
the Courier-Post newspapers of Camden, 
N. J. Under the unanimous consent 
granted by the House, I am setting forth 
these news articles as a part of these 
remarks in the hope that they may be 
of some aid in assisting those of my 
colleagues who have not had the priv- 
ilege of visiting these countries in un- 
derstanding the existing conditions. 

These articles do not touch details of 
the kind ard quantity of materials so 
necessary for recovery in these countries. 
Such matters and the more intimate de- 
tails have been left for treatment by the 
several reports of the committee which 
have been prepared after the most care- 
ful consideration of the committee and 
its distinguished staff of assistants. The 
attention of the House is directed to these 
reports. The basic material contained 
in the reports has been gathered from 
every possible source of a dependable 
character and may be relied upon to the 
fullest extent. 

The following articles while not deal- 
ing with the quantities and kind of ma- 
terial necessary for the rehabilitation of 
the distressed countries of Europe, yet, 
they do set forth basic conditions exist- 
ing in those countries that must be taken 
into consideration in formulating any 
plan of recovery for Europe: 

EUROPE AS SEEN BY WOLVERTON—POoURING OF 
Unitrep States WeattH CaNNoT SOLVE ALL 
PROBLEMS OF War-ToORN NATIONS 
(Ep1ror’s Norr.—This is the first of a series 

of interviews with Congressman WOLVERTON. 

Tomorrow he will discuss the conditions he 

found in France.) 

Merely filling Europe’s empty stomach is 
not going to solve the problems now racking 
the Old World. 

That is the reaction of Congressman 
CHARLEs A. WOLVERTON, back in Camden today 
after a 6-week tour of war-stricken Europe. 

WOLVERTON was a member of a special con- 
gressional committee on Foreign aid, ap- 
pointed to make a study of the needs of west- 
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ern Europe to determine what aid should be 
given under the Marshall plan. 

“The world, frankly, is in a mess,” said 
the Camden Congressman today. “Make no 
mistake about that.” 

“I confess dismay as I look back over the 
uncertainty and the threatening conditions 
I have witnessed. 

“People everywhere look to the United 
States for help. As someone has said, the 
whole world is holding out its palms for us 
to fill. 

“Of course we cannot feed the whole world, 
nor can we save the whole world, nor can we 
by all the effort that we might make, greatly 
change conditions throughout the world. 

“Furthermore, in every land the people 
themselves must solve many of their prob- 
lems. We can give them help in many ways. 
We can set an example for them. We can 
encourage them. 

“But we must not think that ail their prob- 
lems can be cured by simply pouring billions 
into the countries that seek our aid. Such 
widespread, extensive giving—as has been 
suggested by some—will only tend to weaken 
America without permanently benefiting 
those who need our help. 

“The whole matter requires careful thought 
and consideration.” 


STUDY IN SEPTEMBER 


“It was a rare privilege to be a member 
of the select congressional committee on for- 
eign aid. The Committee of Eighteen with its 
staff of technicians left New York August 
27 and returned October 9. 

“The committee was appointed by the 
Speaker of the House in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the House for the pur- 
pose of making a detailed study of the needs 
of England and the countries of western 
Europe, with particular reference to food and 
raw materials with which to reestablish its 
industries, and, thereby speed return to nor- 
mal conditions so that world trade might be 
revived. 

“The trip to Southampton on the Queen 
Mary was utilized to carry on conferences 
and studies of the problems with which we 
would be confronted in the several countries. 
The countries which were the basis of our 
studies consisted of England, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, Switz- 
erland, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Trieste, 
Greece, and Turkey. 

“To facilitate the work of the committee 
and make a more detailed study than would 
otherwise have been possible, the committee 
was divided into groups and each was spe- 
cially assigned to different groups of 
countries. 

“Thus, one group was assigned to England, 
another to Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia, a third to France, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and Switzerland. 

“I was chairman of this latter group which 
was composed of four members. A fourth 
group was assigned to Italy, Trieste, Greece, 
and Turkey, and, to these several committees 
was added a fifth to make a close study of 
agricultural conditions in each of the 
countries. 

“In each of the countries we met and held 
conferences with the heads of government, 
statesmen, ambassadors, ministers, and lead- 
ing men of the various countries. These in- 
cluded businessmen, bankers, manufacturers, 
labor leaders, representatives of shipping, 
transport, and agriculture. 

“And, in an effor: to obtain a complete 
picture we visited the working people, the 
farmers and the average citizen in their 
homes to observe not only living conditions, 
but, to get an understanding of their view- 
point. 

“In addition to these contacts we also 
conferred with the political leaders in all the 
several parties to learn something of their 
plans and party programs, 
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“Therefore, although the visit to these 
countries was relatively short, 6 weeks, yet, 
we think that we were able to get an over-all 
picture that will be helpful to the Congress 
when it considers the question of emergency 
foreign aid and what, if anything, should be 
done under the so-called Marshail plan. 

“During our visit to Europe the committee 
also has had a staff working in this country 
on a careful study of what our national re- 
sources are at this time, and, what, if any, 
surpluses exist, so that we may be better able 
to determine what help may be given abroad 
without injuring our own American economy. 

“For after all there is a limit to what 
America can do in relieving the conditions of 
need that exist not only in western Europe, 
but, also throughout the world.” 


EvUROPE AS SEEN BY WOLVERTON—STABILITY OF 
CONTINENT Rests Upon Economy OF a CON- 
FUSED FRANCE 


(EpiTor’s Note.—This is the second of a 
series of interviews with Congressman Wot- 
VERTON, just back from Europe. Tomorrow he 
will tell of England’s resolute battle to re- 
main solvent.) 


Upon the economy of France rests the sta- 
bility of the whole of Western Europe. 

That is the most pertinent impression of 
the confused conditions on the continent 
brought home by Congressman CrHartrs A. 
WOLVERTON from a 6-week tour of Europe 
with a special congressional committee. 

The committee was appointed by the 
Speaker of the House to study the needs of 
western Europe in order to gage what aid the 
United States shall give under the Marshall 
plan. 

“France is the pivotal state,” declared Wot- 
VERTON today. “The conditions there are re- 
flected in all of the surrounding countries, 
and how France goes, so will go the rest, 
especially Italy.” 


FRENCH THRONG CAFES 


“And France is in a state of confused 
uncertainty. 

“It looks to the United States for limitless 
help, without seeming to be too anxious to 
help herself. 

“On the surface, France seems to be fast 
returning to normal. People throng the 
places of amusement and the cafes. They 
seem well dressed and not starving. 

“But underneath there is a tense spirit of 
doubt and uncertainty. The whole economic 
set-up has been slow to start recovering. 

“Farmers Have planted 25 percent less grain 
than normal because they consider the price 
the Government has set is inadequate. 

“Economic recovery has been hampered by 
lack of fuel and raw materials. And France 
is running out of American dollars with 
which to buy them.” 

MUST BALANCE BUDGET 

“The greatest need in France is for do- 
mestic remedies, which we cannot help attain. 

“France needs to balance its budget. It 
must apply the brakes to the inflation of the 
franc. And it should cut deeply into the 
topheavy staffs of Government employees. 

“There seems to be no incentive for the 
average man to save. Always in the past, 
the Frenchman has been noted for being 
thrifty. e always put something in the 
sock, 

“Today, with the franc so unstable, the 
Frenchman spends his money as fast as he 
makes it. Farmers, however, are putting 
their money in cattle, and this has added 


to the need for more grain, with the smalier 
planting already contributing to the grain 
shortage. 


“One of the chief reasons for the uncer- 
tain conditions, in my opinion, is that t 
Government is weak because it is a coalition 
government, 
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“The tax system needs revision so that 
there will be a more fair spread of the bur- 
den. The farmers and professional people 
are given preferences which should be abol- 
ished.” 

AWARE OF TENSION 

WOLVERTON said he heard less talk of a 
third world war in Paris than he does in 
Washington. 

“But France is very aware of the growing 
differences between the United States and 
Russia. And in the event of trouble, they 
see themselves caught in the middle,”’ he 
said. 

“The average Frenchman seems to feel that 
‘anything is apt to happen’ and the dissatis- 
f ion and uncertainty which prevail in 
France are the very things on which com- 
munism feeds. 

“Communists control the labor unions and 
have the largest representation in the na- 
tional assembly, though that body is so di- 
vided among several parties, none has a clear 
command.” 

WOLVERTON declared the United States will 
have to help Europe. But just how much 
aid will be recommended by the committee 
with which he studied European needs, WoL- 
verTor declared he was not at liberty to 
say 
“The committee is now studying all the 
volumincus reports we received abroad, and 
will meet November 6 to draw up recom- 
mendations,” he explained. “We agreed 
among ourselves not to talk about aid in 
definite amounts before then.” 


ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT PARLEY 


WOLVERTON was enthusiastic about the 
work done by the 16-nation conference which 
met in Paris to determine what they could do 
to help themselves before asking the United 
States for aid under the Marshall plan. 

“I think this conference was one of the 
most important events since the war,” 
WoLVERTON declared. “For the first time these 
western European nations were attempting 
to combine and solve their economic problems 
together. It laid the foundation for solving 
all the preblems of Europe.” 

NOLVERTON said the subcommittee which 
he headed, and which was assigned to study 
conditions in France, Belgium, Holland, and 

ixembourg, was fortunate in being in Paris 
while the 16-nation conference was in ses- 
sion 

he Congressmen, he said, thus were able 
to talk with the heads of the various govern- 
ments concerned with Europe’s plight and 
with American experts who attended. 

“We brought back two trunks packed with 
findings which we will present to Congress.” 
WOLVERTON reported, “and I think our 
presence in Paris also helped give the dele- 
gates there an opportunity to get something 
of the more practical side of the problem from 
the point of view of how Congress would re- 
act to their requests.” 

Europe aS SEEN BY WOLVERTON—CAMDEN 
CONGRESSMAN LAUDS BRITAIN FOR EFFORTS 
To SoivE OWN PROBLEMS 
(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the third of a series 

of interviews with Congressman WOLVERTON, 

just returned from Europe. Tomorrow he 
will tell of conditions in Germany.) 

“Of all the countries in war-torn Europe 
which seek aid from America, England is do- 
ing the most to help itself, in the spirit of 
the Marshall plan.” 

That evaluation on hands across the 
ocean, importuning hands across the ocean, 
was made by Congressman CHARLES A. WOL- 
VERTON, freshly returned from a 6-week tour 
of Europe 

The Camden Congressman was chairman 
of a subcommittee of the special congres- 
sional committee of 18, appointed to gage 
on the scene, Europe's ability to help itself, 
before further United States aid is extended. 


“In considering what, if any, further aid 
should be extended to the countries of the 
world, to meet the present food crisis or, 
to supplement the underlying purpose of the 
Marshall plan, it is not only important, but 
extremely necessary to give serious and care- 
ful consideration to the needs of England,” 
said WOLVERTON. 


HOLDS STRATEGIC POSITION 


“England occupies a world position of such 
strategic importance that no plan can prove 
worth while in the final analysis that does 
not give consideration to the situation in 
which England is now involved. It has wide- 


spread domain, with colonies throughout 
It has a foreign trade with all 


the world, 
nations. 

“This, together with the fact that it has 
a financial status as a world power, creates a 
situation that involves so many countries, 
even beyond its own dominion, that it is im- 
possible to ignore its relationship to a re- 
vival of world trade or settlement of the 
many problems growing out of World War II. 

“There is no doubt that England tcday is 
facing a crisis. The Labor government, un- 
der Prime Minister Attlee, is struggling hard 
to meet the challenge. 

“Unfortunately, it has not recognized, or 
acted as promptly as it should, in meeting 
and handling the growing problems. The 
result is that an austere program has now 
become necessary. 

“And, let there be no doubt in the mind 
of anyone that it is really austere. The con- 
trols on food, clothing, fuel, and other neces- 
sities of life are even more strict than during 
the war. 

“The sacrifices. that result from such a 
program fall hardest upon the working class. 
There is naturally much grumbling upon 
the part of the workers, especially because 
of the fact that they elected the Labor gov- 
ernment to power and did so on the slo- 
gan, ‘Vote Labor—get what you want.’ 

“However, notwithstanding the disap- 
pointment that has come as a result of more 
severe controls instead of lesser controls, 
they are taking their medicine like soldiers. 
Their willingness to accept additional sac- 
rifices is amazing and certainly to their 
credit.” 

DISSATISFACTION GROWING 


“How long this attitude upon the part of 
the people will continue remains to be seen. 
There is evidence of a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the present government. People 
are beginning to feel that it is inefficient, 
although acknowledging its good intent. 

“Its program of nationalization of indus- 
tries was a most pretentious one. Already 
the banks, raliroads, and coal mines have 
been nationalized. The iron and steel in- 
dustry was to be next in the fulfillment of 
the party program. However, it would now 
seem that the program for further nation- 
alization of industries will be held up. This 
creates an issue between the right and left 
wings of the Labor Party. The latter is 
pressing for further nationalization. 

“It would seem that Labor Party leaders 
are cognizant of some justification of the 
charge of inefficiency that is being increas- 
ingly leveled at them, as they have made, 
during the last 2 weeks, many radical changes 
in important ministerial posts. The most 
important was to make Sir Stafford Cripps 
head of several departments, as a national 
economic administrator, to increase produc- 
tion in all lines of activity. 

“If he does not succeed then there is no 
one in the Labor government who could ac- 
complish it. He is undoubtedly the smart- 
est and best equipped minister in the pres- 
ent Cabinet.” 

The average Britisher is taking this new 
program of austerity with all the courage 
he exhibited at the time of Dunkirk, the 
Congressman reports. 
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“The Englishman is showing the marvel. 
ous bulldog tenacity for which he is fa. 
mous. Unlike other countries of Europe, 
where they seem to take limitless help from 
us for granted, the British are straining 
every fiber to keep solvent. 

“They’re a proud people. It bothers them 
to realize that once dominant in foreign 
trade, and the money center of the world, 
they are now in the role of suppliant. 

“But they are determined to muddle 
through, with or without aid from us. Their 
national slogan now is ‘work and dispel want.” 


NEED MORE PRODUCTION 


“Britain can only come through by in- 
creased production, which she can sell 
abroad. She is dependent upon this foreign 
trade for money to go into the world’s mar- 
kets to buy the very food she must have to 
exist. 

“England has never raised enough food 
to feed herself. 

“The question now facing Congress, and 
it’s the most important question since the 
war, is how far can we go in helping England 
and the rest of the world, without jeopardiz- 
ing our own economy? 

“And just how much, if any, help we must 
give to prevent the collapse of democracy 
where it still exists in Europe. 

“There is no question that our own pres- 
ent high prices have been affected by all 
the food we have been pouring into Europe. 

“What Congress must decide is how far 
we can continue to go, how much more we 
can add to the $20,000,000,000 we've al- 
ready given, before it wrecks our economic 
stability. 

“We can’t go on indefinitely financing the 
whole world without grave detriment to our 
own financial life. 

“England realizes this more clearly than 
any other foreign nation. Of them all she 
has the most realistic viewpoint on American 
aid and is not letting up for an instant 
the battle to keep her own head above water.” 


HOME CONSUMPTION CUT 


“To increase her production, and to pour 
all her goods into the export trade in an 
effort to build up her dollar exchange has 
meant cutting home consumption to the 
barest essentials. 

“As I said, rationing is stricter there now 
than during the war. People are wearing 
clothes that are years old, and this is true 
of people of every class. 

“It is most impressive how universally the 
restrictions and the rationing are obeyed. 
They may gripe and be grim about their 
frayed cuffs, and the lack of meat and butter 
on the table, but every class is adhering to 
the restrictions, with little of the black mar- 
ket evasions noticeable elsewhere. 

“Britain is putting up a brave fight. She 
deserves to win it.” 


EvurRoPE AS SEEN BY WOLVERTON—WHAT SHALL 
Be DONE WITH GERMANY Is BIGGEST PROB- 
LEM FACING EUROPE 


(EpiTor’s Note.—This is the fourth of a 
series of interviews with Congressman WotL- 
VERTON. The concluding article will appear 
Monday.) 


The most troublesome question awaiting 
decision today in Europe is “What shall be 
done with Germany?” 

So believes Congressman CHARLES A. WoL- 
VERTON, after a summer in Europe investi- 
gating conditions with a congressional com- 
mittee appointed to determine how far- 
reaching the American program of aid shall 
be. 

“Upon the proper solution of this ques- 
tion,” said WoLvEerTON, “depends the future 
welfare not only of the German people but, 
in large measure, the people of western and 
central Europe.” 
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TRADE GREATLY AFFECTED 


“The economic importance of Germany was 
never more generally recognized than today 
as the countries of Europe struggle to regain 
their former economic and financial stability. 

“In normal peacetimes the economic wel- 
fare of all of Europe is so intimately con- 
nected with the industrial production, nor- 
mally carried on in Germany, that to he 
denied its advantages at this time sorely 
cripples economic recovery in all European 
countries. The dependence of these coun- 
tries upon Germany was never more for- 
cibly recognized than at the present time 
when trade with Germany cannot be carried 
on under existing conditions. 

“It was a great mistake to ever assume that 
Germany could or should be reduced to a 
pastoral country. 

“A desire for punishment was the basis of 
this suggested policy. Of course, the desire 
to punish was natural when consideration 
is given to the ravages of war as conducted by 
the Nazis, but, justifiable though it may 
seem, already sufficient experience has been 
gained, in the effort to carry out this policy, 
to demonstrate that it cannot be done with- 
out seriously interfering with the recovery 
in all the other countries of Europe.” 


FEARFUL OF FUTURE 


“In addition to the desire to mete out 
punishment was an additional reason, name- 
ly, fear that an industrialized Germany would 
become a menace to the future peace and 
security of surrounding nations. While this 
was a particularly potent reason that actu- 
ated many in their insistence that Germany 
be reduced to a pastoral state, particularly 
France, yet, that feeling of fear is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

“It 1s now being recognized that Allied 
controls over raw materials and the types of 
industry to be carried on can create all the 
security that is necessary to prevent Germany 
ever again becoming a military menace. 

“Furthermore, there is a very practical 
situation that must be considered, namely, 
that unless Germany is permitted to manu- 
facture the products that in the past have 
formed the basis of its foreign trade, it will 
not be able to buy the food and other neces- 
sities of life it must have, and, which in the 
past have been procured in large measure 
from other countries. 

“Thus, without money to pay for its pur- 
chases it would continue to be dependent 
upon the United States and Great Britain to 
supply the necessities of life. This would 
continue to be a drain upon our taxpayers. 
The burden would be not only continuous, 
but, even greater, as Great Britain finds it 
necessary to relinquish its assistance owing 
to its financial inability to carry on. 

“Therefore, unless the American people are 
willing to accept the continuing responsi- 
bility of feeding Germany, or at least, that 
portion which comes within its zone of au- 
thority, there must be a change in the present 
policy so as to permit a larger industrializa- 
tion of Germany.” 


DIVISION OF AUTHORITY 


“Unfortunately, the division of authority 
between United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, whereby each has its own zone 
of control, has created many problems that 
have added to the difficulties of proper ad- 
ministration, 

“In this division of territory between the 
four nations the Russians have been given 
the eastern portion of Germany which has 
heretofore been the bread and food produc- 
ing section together with some industrial and 
manufacturing centers, the British received 
the northern or maritime portion together 
with the coal mines of the Ruhr Valley and 
some industrial sections, the French, the 
Saar Basin, with its coal deposits and in- 
dustries. 

“The United States, as expressed by some, 
has received the scenery.” 
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“It has proven difficult to get unity of 
action through a control centered in four 
nations,” said Congressman WOLVERTON. 
“The United States and Great Britain have 
been cooperative in their respective zones 
and these are controlled on a more or less 
bizonal basis. The French have not been as 
cooperative as they should have been. The 
Russians have been even more difficult to 
get along with. 

“It is very unfortunate that there was not 
a centralized control in Germany such as 
General MacArthur has exercised in Japan. 
If such had been the case German problems 
could have been more easily solved to the 
betterment of all concerned, and similar 
progress made, as in Japan under General 
MacArthur. 

“The German people are anxious and will- 
ing to work. The leaders in the Nazi move- 
ment have been quite generally disposed of 
either by death or long terms of imprison- 
ment. The rank and file of the Nazi party 
have been less severely dealt with. Each has 
been punished according to the importance 
of the part he played in the Nazi party. 

“Great progress has been made in the 
United States zone in establishing govern- 
ments, based on democratic principles in the 
several states coming within its territorial 
zone. In all of these states the government 
is carried on by Germans who were not 
identified with the Nazi party. Of course, the 
United States military authorities continue 
to have oversight or control to insure ful- 
fillment of military requirements.” 


FOOD SITUATION SERIOUS 


“The food situation in Germany is serious. 
Germany never did, even in normal times, 
produce all the food its people consumed. 
Today, the situation is more serious because 
of Russia having control of the food-produc- 
ing section of Germany, and being unwill- 
ing to share its responsibility in feeding the 
Germans and other displaced persons who 
have found their way into the United States 
and British zones. 

“In addition to this is the further handi- 
cap that the crops that can be utilized in 
these two zones were greatly curtailed as a 
result of the freeze last winter that destroyed 
to a large extent the winter wheat. 

“Also the droughts the past summer were 
the most extensive and severe in many years. 
In one instance it was said the conditions 
were worse than in any year since 1833. 

“The food problem so far as the United 
States is concerned is extremely difficult. It 
seems as if every displaced person from all 
parts of Europe seeks the care and protection 
of the United States. The result has been 
tremendous increase in the population with- 
in the American zone. All of this requires 
more and more food to be supplied by us to 
them. 

“The situation is so critical that some- 
thing must be done to remedy it or the con- 
tinual feeding of these people, and fulfilling 
our many other obligations in other coun- 
tries, will have a serious effect on our own 
American economy. 

“Today, America is faced with one of the 
most serious situations that it has been 
called upon to deal with since the war ended. 
It includes problems of statesmanship, and 
questions of finance and a determination of 
how far our Nation can continue to help 
without seriously affecting our own Ameri- 
can economy, and the welfare of our people.” 


Europe aS SEEN BY WOLVERTON—SCANDINAVIA 
Is Lone Ertcut Srot in SHapows or DARK 
CONTINENT 


(EpiTor’s NoTte.—This is the fifth and final 
article in a series of interviews with Con- 
gressman WOLVERTON on the European situ- 
ation as it pertains to American aid.) 


The popular picture of Europe today is a 
gaunt, bodraggled wench in a ragged cloth 
sack, begging hungrily for succor. 
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There are moments, however, when she 
appears as a plump, pleasant, normal person 
with a cheerful smile. 

In a series of four interviews, Congressman 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, just home from a con- 
gressional investigation of food needs abroad, 
has drawn a rather grim over-all picture of 
the state of agriculture and industry in 
western Europe. 

Today, reviewing conditions in Scandinavia 
and the Low Countries, his tone is more 
optimistic. 

NOT A TRUE PICTURE 


“In drawing a picture of the conditions of 
western Europe there is a tendency upon the 
part of some to make it appear as a place 
of total darkness and shadows,” said WoLvER- 
TON. 

“This is not a true picture. There are 
lights as well as shadows. In some instances 
the conditions are such as to call for the use 
of bright colors rather than dark. 

“Too often we measure all of western 
Europe by the conditions that prevail in some 
of the countries. There is no doubt that 
France, Italy, and Greece are among the dark 
spots. England likewise is not without its 
overshadowing clouds. But all of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, including Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and even Finland, are far from 
dark spots in the picture. 

“Belgium and Holland, although showing 
the results of a ravaging and cruel war, are 
far from dark spots. They have problems 
that to them are serious, but they are facing 
them with the indomitable spirit that has 
always characterized these people. They, to- 
gether with the Scandinavian countries, have 
a spirit to overcome difficulties that must be 
admired.” 

A WILLINGNESS TO WORK 


“In all of these countries there is the will- 
ingness to work and work hard. They recog- 
nize that production is an absolute necessity 
if they are to solve their difficulties, and that 
the will to work and work hard to what gives 
production. Therefore the people of these 
countries are working and working hard. 

“Belgium and Holland, which suffered 
more than any of the others, have made a 
remarkable comeback. But they have now 
gone as far as it seems possible without some 
outside aid. It is particularly noteworthy 
that these two nations as well as the Scandi- 
navian countries do not look for aid in the 
form of gifts but of loans that can and will 
be repaid. 

“They all have stable governments with 
strong men at the helm. Their fiscal : 
are on as a sound basis as could be expected. 
Their financial policy is one to ecourage con- 
fidence in their ultimate ability to weather 
the storm. And above all, they recognize the 
necessity to work and they are doing so. 

“The countries of Luxemburg and Switz- 
erland are the particularly bright spots in 
this whole picture. They have the strength 
that comes from a strong government, their 
fiscal affairs and financial policies are sound 
and businesslike, and the people believe in 
work and do work. If some of the nations 
that are not so well off as these two now are 


flairs 


would follow their example, much good would 
result, and many of the problems with which 
they are struggling would be greatly di- 


minished.” 
AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT 
“It is extremely encouraging to n¢ 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg have ten- 
tatively agreed upon a union or trade ar- 
rangement between the three countries by 
which the economy of each country is made 
to fit into the economy of each of the others. 
This enables these three countries to work 
together as an economic unit. 


tte that 


The advan- 


tages of such an agreement are so apparent 
that it is hoped that the scope of the agree- 
ment will be increased to include other coun- 
tries of western Europe. If this is the result 


it will be of outstandi: lue in promoting 
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the early rehabilitation of the countries par- 
ticipating in such an arrangement. 

“It is regrettable that in drawing this 
picture of the Western and southern por- 
tion of Europe that the conditions are such 
in Italy and Greece as to require them to be 
pictured with shadows and _ threatening 
clouds. Uncertainty hovers over both of 
them. 

“All of this arises from the instability of 
their government, with finances at a low ebb, 
fiscal policies that are not sound, and no 
definite sign that the government has the 
support of the majority of the people. 

“The men who are in the government of 
these two nations are all aware of the handi- 
caps With which they are confronted, but 
they are striving with resolute courage to 
meet and solve the problems of their respec- 
tive nations. Both of these nations are in 
need. They hope that aid will come to assist 
them in their struggle to maintain a demo- 
cratic form of government.” 


UNITED STATES HAS PROBLEMS, TOO 


“The committee, of which I am chairman, 
had the good fortune to be in Paris during 
the clesing sessions of the 16-nation confer- 
ence. This brought us directly in touch with 
the questions under consideration by that 
body. It enabled us to express at the most 
critical time of the conference, views with re- 
spect to the Marshall plan that left no doubt 
that America expects the nations of Europe to 
help themselves, as far as it is within their 
power to do so, and not depend entirely upon 
the United States to carry the load. 

“At appropriate times and places we let 
representatives of nations participating in 
the conference know that the United States 
had problems as well as they 

“The idea was too prevalent among some of 
the nations that America is a land of milk 
and honey, with no limit to its capacity to 
give aid. In this connection it was pointed 
out by members of our committee that the 
United States had the largest national debt 
$260,000.000,000 of any nation in the 
world; that we still had the high wartime 
taxes, the tremendous expense in caring for 
our service men and their dependents, the 
great need of our old folks; that the high 
cost of living in the United States was in 
large measure due to the great quantities 
of grain, food products, consumer gocds, fuel 
and other consumer goods being sent from 
the United States to foreign nations. 

“All cf this was mentioned, together with 
the fact that there was a limit to our national 
resources and our financial ability. 

“I am of the opinion that the committee 
performed a worth while service in speak- 
ing frankly of our own difficulties and prob- 





lems. Furthermore, I believe that some of 
the foreign representatives now have a bet- 
ter ul standing of how many of our Amer- 


ican citizens feel with respect to the need 


of taking into consideration the effect that 
continuous aid to foreign countries would 
have upon our own economy and the welfare 
of our own people.” 
A PROMISING STEP 
“However, the 16-nation conference was 


one of the most promising steps yet taken 
by foreign nations in dealing with the sub- 
ject of their needs, the extent of their abil- 


itv t meet their own needs, and what 
could be done by themselves without outside 
aid from the United States. 


“It put emphasis upon the thought that 
they should do something for themselves 


and for each other and not simply look to 
America for aid. 

“The work of the Select Congressional 
Committee on Foreign Aid was not com- 
pleted by the studies made by it in the 


several countries I have mentioned in these 
interviews. 

“Our work also requires a study of our 
ican resources; what, if any sur- 





pluses do exist; to what extent further aid 
should, or, could, be given without destroy- 
ing or seriously affecting our own stability, 
and upon what terms any contemplated aid 
should be extended, and how it should be 
supervised to make certain that there is no 
waste and that the objects or purpose of the 
aid are fully carried out. 

“The final report of the committee and 
its conclusions, suggestions, or recommen- 
dations is to be considered by the full com- 
mittee at a series of conferences to be held 
in Washington commencing November 6.” 

TOO MUCH AT STAKE 

“It is expected that the report will be 
completed in time for its use at the joint 
hearings of the Senate and House Foreign 
Affairs Committee to be held November 10 
in Washington. 

“The members of the committee are fully 
appreciative of the importance of the work 
assigned to them by the Congress. The final 
action of Congress will be important not only 
from the standpoint of foreign nations but 
also from our own as well. It is a subject 
that has had, and must continue to have, the 
most careful and conscientious study. It 
cannot be treated lightly nor in a small 
partisan way. Too much is at stake.” 


The above word picture of Europe is 
of things seen and heard as a result of 
travciing hundreds of miles and talking 
with people in different walks of life. It 
covered Visits to large cities, small towns, 
industrial centers, and farming com- 
munities. The conversations were with 
those high in government circles, manu- 
facturers, economists, financiers, politi- 
cal leaders, and likewise with workers, 
labor leaders, farmers, and the more ob- 
scure citizens who make up the rank and 
file of every country. It is presented un- 
prejudiced and with no desire other 
than to correctly portray the actual con- 
ditions as they came to my attention in 
the countries visited. 

It is hoped that these brief and sketchy 
remarks will give some understanding of 
the underlying conditions and be of some 
assistance in arriving at a solution of 
the perplexing problem of European re- 
covery. 





Recognizing the Great Architect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcoRp a speech en- 
titled “Recognizing the Great Architect,” 
delivered by George E. Stringfellow, 
potentate of Salaam Temple at the 
Master Mason’s night of the Paterson 
Link of the Order of the Golden Chain, 
Thursday, February 12, 1948. 

The more than 5 years I have spent in 
the United States Senate convince me 
that unless we, as a people, redeem our 
morals, rebuild our character, and 
recognize the mandates of our God dif- 
ferently than we have been and are 
doing, we will not have the fiber and 
the courage to do the things necessary 
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to accomplish the preservation of indi- 
vidual freedom in its true sense. 


Words in this life mean little unless 
they are followed through by acts that 
are in keeping with the meaning of the 
words. 

I am sure all who have an opportunity 
to read this speech will be benefited by it, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 


RECOGNIZING THE GREAT ARCHITECT 


There is a gloomy outlook in the world 
today. Defeatism, lack of hope and faith 
has made its mark upon many of our fellow- 
men. World strife has caused many to lose 
hope for future happiness and peace. 

One of our contemporary philosophers re- 
cently declared that the break up of the 
Roman Empire was an historical incident 
of minor importance compared to what is 
happening in the world today. “We are 
witnessing the liquidation of the modern 
world. The decay,” he continues, “began 
when man begot faith in his own self- 
sufiiciency, and discarded the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe. The miseries, anguish, 
hunger, and despair of the people of the 
world are the inevitable result of this fal- 
lacy.” 

We must face facts. We must face this 
glocmy outlock, but we need to keep our 
perspective and remember that there have 
been other sombre moments in the history 
of man when the portents of disaster seemed 
to indicate universal calamity. 

Listen to this statement, published in 
Harper's Weekly on October 10, 1857: 

“It is a gloomy moment in history. Not 
in many years—not in the lifetime of most 
men who will read this paper—has there 
been such a grave and deep apprehension. 
Never has the future seemed so incalculable 
as at the present time. 

“In France the political cauldron seethes 
and hub-bubs with uncertainty; Russia 
hangs, as usual, like a dark and silent cloud 
over the horizon of Europe, while all the 
resources and energies of the British Empire 
are sorely tried and are yet to be tried more 
sorely in keeping with the deadly Indian in- 
surrection and with distressed conditions 
in China.” 

This was not written in 1918; it was writ- 
ten 90 years ago. During the “gloomy” 
future foreseen by the writer in 1857, the 
world continued to progress—faith and hope 
continued to stir men’s souls and minds. 

Great economic progress has been made 
in the world during those 90 years. The 
world would, of course, be immeasurably bet- 
ter off today tham it is if our spiritual gains 
had kept step with our economic advances. 
Those dark and forebcding clouds of 90 years 
ago were dispelled by men of faith, hope, 
and courage, who demonstrated that man 
develops latent powers which overcome 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties. 

The same characteristics of faith, hope, 
and courage can and will triumph in the 
future if we keep close to realities and do not 
substitute false gods for the Great Archi- 
tect of the universe. 

It was the will and courage of one man 
that led the world from confusion, despair, 
and darkness of Dunkirk. Winston 
Churchill sparked the spirit of freedom and 
decency that electrified men of honor who 
conquered the Germans and the Japs. 

It was this spirit that helped Washington 
hold together his little band of patriots at 
Valley Forge and thus made us a free people. 

When Washington's troops retook Phila- 
delphia in the Revolutionary War, instead 
of engaging in revelry he and 300 of his 
men celebrated this great victory by attend- 
ing religious services conducted by a 
masonic lodge. 
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A great historian asserts that our civiliza- 
tion can escape suicide only by returning to 
the practice of faith in God. How truly he 
reflects the basic concept of the teachings 
of freemasonry: Faith in God and man; be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man. 

That is the essence of freemasonry. That 
is why freemasonry has stood the test of 
time. That is why freemasonry has been 
and is a humanizing world force. There 
has been a spiritual thread running for cen- 
turies through the life of our craft binding 
us together and making us a mighty and 
constructive force for good, 

It is this spiritual thread—this spirit of 
hope and faith that can lead us from the 
cloom of today’s outlook to a brighter and 
greater place in world history. But we must 
regain what we have lost. 

Our forefathers built on this continent 
a civilization which for prestige, wealth, and 
power, has no equal in the annals of history. 
Our material success has brought with it 
hazards of great magnitude. In our gains 
we have suffered important losses. 

We have lost in a large measure that 
assurance of faith in divine guidance which 
was such a powerful factor in the lives of 
those pioneers who laid the foundation of 
America. It was divine guidance that gave 
them faith and courage to push forward 
the frontiers of world commerce and thus 


increase the living standards of all peoples.’ 


Sadly lacking—but not without hope of 
reviving—are those religious convictions 
that put granite into the character of our 
forefathers. 

There were many disappointments in 1947 
as in previous years. However, the year was 
not without its achievements. Our pro- 
duction reached an all-time peak. There 
were jobs for all who wanted to work; there 
were bumper crops; and the national income 
was fabulous. 

In world affairs peace agreements were 
signed with Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. An inter-American defense agree- 
ment was ratified. India has become in- 
dependent and Burma is free. 

There were other significant changes. The 
clash between Russia and the United States 
that brought anxiety and fear to the world 
will, in my opinion, yield to our new and 
positive policy which is creating hope in 
western Europe and consternation in Russia 
and in her satellite states; and too, Russia 
hes been exposed to the world for what she 
is—an imperialistic, bloodthirsty, double- 
crossing nation grasping for world domina- 
tion—and forcing others’ decline. 

The Italian foreign minister recently 
said: 

“When a nation remains faithful to the 
ideals of freedom of the spirit, there is no 
final sunset for its peopie.” 

We have witnessed the “final sunset” of 
such godless men as Hitler, Mussolini, and 
their bloodthirsty followers. We, or our 
children, will witness, I believe, the “final 
sunset” of Stalin and his fellow tryants. 

While we must not overlook stark realities, 
world problems, however, cannot be solved by 
despair. They can only be surmounted by 
faith, hope, and charity, and a steadfast 
determination not to compromise further 
the basic principles with that godless 
ideology called communism. 

Americans know that there must be a world 
order and a world community, and that this 
Nation must, within the limits of its re- 
sources and financial means, take leadership 
in building it. That is our Nation's destiny 
and we cannot avoid the responsibility. 

Freemasonry through its members and by 
its moral insight and spiritual fellowship is 
helping to build that great and essential 
edifice. 

We must, therefore, look forward with high 
hopes and not be rendered impotent by de- 
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spair. We must not give way to fears, but 
boldly face and master them. 

Hope and faith are the motivating forces 
that have kept the human race progressing 
in spite of floods, pestilence, and wars. The 
men of faith and hope are the salt of the 
earth. Even if some of our hopes end in dis- 
illusionment, it is better to hope magnifi- 
cently than to wallow in despair. Let us dare 
to hope and work for a better future. 

We will do well to remember that this is 
both a changing and a continuing world. 
There will be countless changes for the bet- 
terment of mankind, but basic principles are 
steadfast. Basic principles are the constants 
in human affairs. The tangible changes, but 
the intangibles remain. The detailed care of 
babies changes with increasing knowledge, 
but mother love is as eternal as the Rock 
of Ages. 

The years have brought swift changes in 
the American scene, but high, honorable, and 
patriotic public service remains now as in the 
time of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, 
the keystone of the Republic’s vitality and 
power 

As Masons and as private citizens we must 
be steadfast in our demand that-all public 
servants render honorable and efficient serv- 
ice regardless of creeds or party affiliations. 

When the peoples of the world recognize 
God as the Great Architect of the Universe, 
as we Freemasons must; when they practice 
the brotherly love advocated by our frater- 
nity, then and only then will the world 
withstand the winds of adversity. Then and 
only then will the dissent and strife melt 
into one harmonious note, symbolized by the 
square and compass which we Masons so 
proudly display. 





The President’s Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
night I participated in a debate and dis- 
cussion on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, the subject being, Should the 
President’s civil-rights program be 
adopted? Appearing in the affirmative 
were the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and Mr. 
Roger Baldwin, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. The nega- 
tive was represented by Mr. Donald 
Richberg, former chairman of the NRA, 
and myself. The program originated in 
New York, and was broadcast through- 
out the country over the facilities of the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
my opening statement in connection 
with the debate and discussion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

While Mr. Baldwin glosses over the Pres- 
ident’s civil-rights program with some gen- 
eral statements we all know that in effect 
it provides for a Federal law against poll 
tax as a requirement for voting; a Federal 
law to send Federal agents into the States 
to punish citizens and communities for 
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lynchings—only one of which occurred in all 
the United States last year as against nu- 
merous gang murders; a Federal law to say 
whom a man in a supposed private enter- 
prise system may hire or whom a labor union 
of freemen shall take into membership; and 
other Federal invasions of rights clearly be- 
longing to the States. 

This program in every respect is uncon-, 
stitutional, unwise, and unworkable and cer- 
tainly should not be adopted in a free land 
of free citizens possessed of freedoms of 
choice. 

When the founding fathers wrote the great 
agreement by which the States bound them- 
selves together in a union for the good of 
all, they very wisely established a dual gov- 
ernment—two spheres of government—one 
Federal, one State. The more limited sphere 
was the Federal, for it had only the powers 
expressly granted-to it. Ail other powers 
were reserved by express terms of the Con- 
stitution to the States and to the people. 

If we still believe in the Constitution and 
in this dual system of government—and I 
do believe in both—let us see where belong 
these powers that some now seek for the 
Federal Government. 

First. The power to fix qualifications of 
voters belongs to the States. It is specifi- 
cally provided in the Constitution. 

Second. The power to maintain law and 
order within a State belongs to that State. 
It is nowhere in the Constitution granted 
to the Federal Government and therefore 
remains in the State. 

Third. The right to run one’s own busi- 
ness and to hire whom he wants belongs 
to the individual citizen. 

Everyone knows that this proposed pro- 
gram is but a political football that is put 
into play every 4 years and to a lesser degree 
every 2 years to try to influence the Negro 
vote. Despite expression of lofty ideals 
that, unfortunately, is the case and everyone 
knows it. 

fay I illustrate this point by asking why 
all the furor over poll-tax requirements for 
voting and no concern over the much worse 
property test? Why so much concern to 
send hoards of Federal agents scouring 
through the States to punish one lynching 
a year while ignoring gang murders, many 
of them resulting from lack of proper police 
protection and many going unpunished he- 
cause of apparent indifference. I hold in my 
hand a clipping from the New York Sun of 
March 19, 1948, regarding the Scottoriggio 
killing here in this city on election day 1946— 
presumably almost in sight of city policemen. 
The great city of New York and State of New 
York have let this scandalous killing go un- 
punished, but there is no indignant insistence 
upon Federal help to solve this case and to 
punish the citizens and the city of New 
York for this disgraceful crime Why no 
outcry for the many gang murders yearly? 
Why no outcry for the race riots which, by 
the way, nearly always occur elsewhere than 
in the South? Why no insistence for equal 
treatment for our Indians, the Mexicans, the 
Puerto Ricans right here in New York, and 
for the other so badly underprivileged here 
in this great metropolis as pictured so clear]: 
and so understandingly in two of your own 
books: East River, and a Tree Grows i: 
Brooklyn? 

Oh, could we but follow the teachings of 
one so much wiser than we who said: “Why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in they 
brother’s eyes, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?” 

Understand me, I do not claim that we in 
the South, where exists this great problem of 
two races living together, have solved it. But 
I do say that we have made remarkable prog- 
ress. We are moving fast. Legislation such 
as this to force us can only slow up the prog- 
ress we are making. 
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The greatest Negro leader that America has 
ever produced was Booker T. Washington. 
He said: “Brains, opportunity, and character 
for the Negro will settle the question cf civil 
rights.” The best course to pursue in regard 
to the civil-rights bill in the South is to let 
it alone. Let it alone and it will settle 
itself. 

“Good schools, teachers,” he said, “and 
plenty of money to pay them will be more 
potent in settling the race question than 
many civil rights and investigating commit- 
tees.” This was good advice when Booker 
T. Weshington gave it, and it is good advice 
today. 

If you want to help us in the South solve 
the race question, give us Federal aid for 
education so that we can give the boys and 
girls of the South, both white and black, a 
fair educational opportunity. Let us have 
our regional schools that we are trying to 
set up. Give us Federal aid for expanding 
our hospitals, medical centers, health clinics, 
and our public health services so that disease 
can be eliminated from among both the 
white and the black. Give us an adequate 
housing program so that our people, both 
colored and white, may have decent places 
to live. In short, give us the things for 
which Booker T. Washington argued and 
worked. 





Official Visit to My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, in ask- 
ing unanimous consent that I be granted 
a leave of absence for 6 days to attend 
to official business in my district, I might 
mention that I have made it a policy to 
make a quarterly tour of my district so 
as to report first-hand to my constituents 
on my actis‘ties here in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

So that there will be a record as to my 
whereabouts during the 6 days that I will 
be absent from my duties here in Wash- 
ington, I am inserting in the REcorD my 
itinerary covering the 6-day period of 
March 29 through April 3, inclusive: 

MARCH 29, 1948 


Monroe, all day; office, 
Street. 


120 Walnut 


MARCH 30, 1948 
Rayville, 9 a. m.; courthouse or rail- 
road. 
Winnsboro, 11 a. m.; courthouse. 
Harrisonburg, 12:30 p. m.; courthouse. 
Ferriday, 2 p.m.; Ferriday Drug Store. 
St. Joseph, 4 p. m.; courthouse. 
Tallulah, 7 p. m.; courthouse. 
MARCH 31, 1948 
Lake Providence, 9 a. m.; courthouse. 
Oak Grove, 11 a. m.; courthouse. 
Bastrop, 1 p. m.; courthouse. 
Farmerville, 4 p. m.; courthouse. 
APRIL 1, 1948 
Columbia, 11 a. m.; courthouse. 
APRIL 2, 
Jonesboro, 11 a. m.; courthouse. 


1948 


APRIL 3, 1948 
Bernice, 11 a. m.; mayor’s office. 
Ruston, 2 p. m.; courthouse. 
RADIO 
March 31, KTRY, 1:45 to 2:15 p. m., 
Bastrop. 

April 1, KNOE, 7 to 7:30 a. m., Monroe. 
April 1, KNOE, 7:30 to 8 p. m., Monroe. 
April 3, KRUS, 1 to 1:30 p. m., Ruston. 





Palestine Reversal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a lead edi- 
torial which appeared in the Manchester 
Evening Leader of March 22 entitled 
“Palestine Reversal.” This editorial is 
particularly interesting and challenging 
in view of recent happenings. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PALESTINE REVERSAL 


The United States, which was responsible 
in large measure for the proposal for par- 
tition of Palestine, has now reversed itself 
by the recommendation that partition be 
abandoned in favor of a trusteeship plan. 

Americans have a right to be concerned 
about the effect upon our prestige of this 
reversal. This is especially so since such 
action is taken without the approval of 
Congress, even though it has the same prac- 
tical effect as making or breaking a treaty. 
There are pertinent questions demanding 
answer. 

1. Why is the plan now cast aside which 
we championed less than 4 months ago? If 
there were godd arguments in favor of it 
then, what has happened to them since? 
If there are valid reasons for not having par- 
tition, why did we advocate it originally? 

We cannot have been right both times. 
Nothing has happened in these 4 months 
that could not have been anticipated. Brit- 
ish withdrawal, Arab violence, oil require- 
ments, all these were known last November. 
Our see-saw type of policy can serve us no 
good. 

2. What confidence do we inspire other 
nations to have in the stability of our pol- 
icies and the integrity of our word? .Won't 
they feel that if we can reverse ourselves 
in so short a time in this instance, we can 
do so again whenever we deem it expedient? 

Russia is granted a rare opportunity to 
appear very righteous at our expense. Its 
representatives can shake their heads hypo- 
critically as they say that they cannot un- 
derstand America’s lack of reliability—that 
their country, after all, was prepared to 
honor the vote it gave last November. 

Newspapers describe accurately the conse- 
quences of our act when they refer to the 
“shock and surprise” spread throughout the 
U. N. by our proposal. We have succeeded 
only in undermining confidence in ourselves. 

3. Have we strengthened our world posi- 
tion by this move? Not if it means lesser 
assurance among our allies. We have shown 
weakness, for our move will be interpreted 
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as appeasement of the Arabs and fear of 
Russia. 

4. Have we contributed to world peace? 
An emphatic “No!” The United Nations has 
been dealt a serious blow. Already we are 
charged with betrayal of the United Nations 
as well as of the Jewish people of Palestine. 

Increased bloodshed will flow from our act. 
The Arabs, having learned that a program of 
violence benefits them, will continue it. 
‘ahey dare not change, lest the idea of parti- 
tion be reinstituted with the return of calm. 

The Jews of Palestine, feeling deserted, will 
decide that they can place their trust in noth- 
ing except their own efforts. They will turn 
from defensive action to an aggressive strug- 
gl2 for the state which they hold to be theirs. 

5. Has America bettered its national de- 
fenses? No, because the oil was available to 
us regardless. The Arab leaders both cov- 
eted our dollars and feared Russian intru- 
sion. They no more desire Communist 
agents in their midst than we do, for that 
would be the end of their personal power. 

Turning back from partition will be no 
simple matter. As much will have to be 
undone as remained to be done. The road 
back will be filled with both bitter warfare 
and unforgiving recrimination. 

What then has our Nation gained to com- 
pensate for all that we have lost? Gloom is 
the general mood at the United Nations. It 
might well be. 





Selling Out the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I am inserting in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Jamestown (N. Y.) Shop- 
ping Guide of March 25, 1948: 


WHAT IT WILL COST YOU 


Since 1914, when the United States started 
out to adopt foreign countries, planners have 
squandered $85,454,481,931 abroad. Eighty- 
five thousand million dollars plus debts now 
outstanding to us from 61 nations—some of 
which still survive, some of which have van- 
ished. 

The latest Marshall plan, disowned by Gen- 
eral Marshall, now called the European re- 
covery plan—ERP—was formulated by So- 
cialist Bevin and passed by the Senate with- 
out changing an “i” or “t.” This would 
pour $21,021,000,000 more into England and 
15 smaller countries. Planners advise that it 
had only a 50-50 chance of winning, that it 
is a gamble. 

Congressman DANIEL A. Reep states this 
will cost the people of this congressional 
district $21,000,000, enough money to erect 
40 modern schoolhouses, or provide 6 hos- 
pitals costing $3,500,000 each, or 30,000 homes 
for veterans. All this enormous expense will 
be in addition to all taxes you now pay. 

The money is equal to all the profits of all 
American industry last year. 

We American peopie are already paying the 
bill for the Government's postwar relief pro- 
grams abroad at the annual rate of $376 per 
United States family. By this proposal the 
bill would be built up to $862 per American 
family by 1951. 

It means $7,000,000,000 a year added to our 
staggering taxes. 
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It is two-fifths of the total sum paid in 
personal income taxes by everybody in the 
United States this year. 

It nearly equals the ‘ncome taxes paid by 
all our corporations. 

It does not take into account the number 
of failures the United States can absorb from 
the same leadership which led to the place 
we ar?. 

This list, long suppressed, until revealed 
by probing Senators, shows where American 
taxpayer money will go for the next 4 years: 





England ..<cacsssssentecewe $5, 348, 000, 000 
Franc: cbasscatituuinn shames 3, 701, 000, 000 
Italy _...cs<cscdwnuseshenegee 2, 913, 000, 000 
United States-British Zone, 

Gera ys u sicwneteomnasune 2, 499, 000, 000 
Holland .cs-sssssuddpanewed 2, 436, 000, 000 
Belgium-Luxemburg ...--.. 1, 419, 000, 000 
AustriSS ...o<scesshenecenmeate 713, 000, 000 
Denmark... .scaussescsrennent 582, 000, 000 
Treland....ccacdéusemesundgmnt 497, 000, 000 
Greets wccacced}cdaneneses om 473, 000, 000 
NorWay «i. .ccccasnaauvensowe 234, 000, 000 
Portugal cccscsdeanedbucaell 150, 000, 000 
1celan@ aacsimernaereorias 38, 000, 000 
Turkey...asectheusesnevnennea 18, 000, C00 

Tis? cos csecmdeecns 21, 021, 000, 000 

Enemies, neutrals, allies—all in the mixed 

beg 


The above nations are known to hoard 
more than §$35,000,000,000. No move was 
made by planners to unlock and make avail- 
able these hoarded sums. 

England has a secret deal with Russia, 
and much of the material passing to Eng- 
land may, like previous aids, end up in 
Moscow. 

Let’s see; what is the address of that party 
Uncle Sam is to apply to for aid when he 
is brought down to the level of the foreign 
nations he is helping? 


SO YOU WANT LOWER TAXES? 


Typical of the fuzzy thinking of the day 
is that revealed by G. A. Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric, who is also member 
of the propaganda agency, National Council 
of the Committee for the Marshall Plan, 
written by British Socialist Bevin, as the 
atest streamlined aid-to-Britain plan. 

As head of a manufacturing company Mr. 
Price is greatly worried about the tax burden 
borne by his company and its stockholders. 
le has written a letter to them telling them 
all about it. Their company paid nearly 
$56,000,000 last year to the Federal Treasury 
in taxes, 10 times as much as was exacted in 
1939. 

“We are entering the third year of peace,’ 
according to Mr. Price, “and it seems reason- 
able to expect a substantial] reduction in Gov- 
ernment spending.” 

The Government takes 38 percent of the 
company’s profits before the stockholders get 
anything, and then taxes the dividends as 
if they had not already been taxed once. 
Where, he asks, is the country going to get 
the money for the industrial expansion that 
makes employment and prosperity when the 
Government makes saving impossible? 

Mr. Price signed up for the Marshall plan 
and thereby did what he could to make cer- 
tain that there would be no substantial 
reduction in Government spending next 
year or in any future year in which the plan 
operates. Doesn’t he know that the seven- 
teen billions will have to be collected in 
taxes? 

The knowledge that such an enormous sum 
is being sent abroad will provide an effective 
and politically unanswerable argument to 
those demanding economy in domestic spend- 
ing. Anybody smart enough to head a big 
corporation cought to have the sense to know 
that a Congress which tosses seventeen bil- 
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lions to foreigners cannot turn down re- 
quests for domestic expenditures. 

Mr. Price concludes his letter to his stock- 
holders with this question: “Why not tell 
your Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress how you feel about this joint problem 
of unnecessary Government spending and 
double taxation?” 

Any of the stockholders who accept the 

suggestion should save enough paper and ink 
to write a letter to Mr. Price in Pittsburgh, 
asking him how he thinks taxes can be re- 
duced if he gets his Marshall plan to increase 
Government spending. 
, Of the $6,800,000,000 planners hope to ship 
to 16 foreign countries, $5,300,000,000 goes to 
England, where there is no Communist 
menace, which will reduce the taxes British 
pay by that amount. 

The Marshall plan would cost each Amer- 
ican family $376 this year, and $862 in 1951. 
Mr. Price’s company slogan is, “Every house 
needs Westinghouse.” How does he expect 
to get steel to furnish our homes, and how 
does he expect Americans who carry this extra 
tax to buy anything? Or, has he, like a 


lot of other businessmen, overlooked those © 


points? 





Saving Our Industries Is Everybody’s 
Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on 
March 18, 1948: 


SAVING OUR INDUSTRIES IS EVERYBODY’S JOB 


With permission, the Evening Tribune re- 
printed from the Daily News Record of New 
York in the past 3 days an excellent article 
on wool manufacturing in the South. Its 
writer, Murray E. Wyche, chief of the At- 
lanta, Ga., bureau of Fairchilds Publications, 
stated that New England’s wool manufactur- 
ing industry not only is threatening to follow 
the cotton textile industry into the South 
but that the migration already has begun, 
The sole question now in the minds of most 
observers is how rapidly the shift of the cen- 
ter of that industry from New England to the 
South will be completed. The article 
abounded in factual information about re- 
ported advantages of that section, the many 
wool-textile plants already there, those that 
have transferred recently from the North, 
and the concerted campaign to induce others 
to follow. Nobody who read it could fail to 
be impressed. 

Because Lawrence is dependent principally 
on its great woolen and worsted industry, the 
Daily News Record article has tremendous 
interest and importance to this city and its 
people. Also, the contents form a challenge 
to the community to do everything within 
reason to avert possible adverse effects of 
this new trend, which was unknown previ- 
ously to the local public. 

This situation constitutes an excellent op- 
portunity for the new, revitalized Greater 
Lawrence Chamber of Commerce to demon- 
strate the strong leadership naturally to be 
expected from it and should become that 
organization’s top project. A thorough 
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study should be made, close contact with 
the local industrial leaders established, and 
the most helpful coordination and coopera- 
tion provided. The solid support of the city 
government in all possible ways should be 
forthcoming without question. Textile 
workers and their labor unions should under- 
stand also that their full employment may 
be at stake and, if possible, they should en- 
deavor to further improve the harmonious 
relations with employers that have existed 
for many years. Members of the legislature 
should resolve to support bills favorable to 
the textile industry and oppose harmful 
measures tending to make the South more 
attractive to it 

In addition to its local efforts, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce should seek to arouse cham- 
bers, legislatures, and municipal govern- 
ments all over New England to the impend- 
ing danger of the loss of important manu- 
facturing establishments and thereby aid 
in creating a sectional campaign along lines 
of self-preservation. This part of the United 
States allowed the cotton-textile industry to 
slip away, but should inaugurate now a vig- 
crous battle to retain the valuable woolen 
and worsted manufacturing industry in 
which New England holds national pre- 
eminence. 

As far as greater Lawrence alone is con- 
cerned, a high executive of one of the 
worsted mills here has said that this com- 
munity can retain the industry if it so de- 
sires. Greater Lawrence should so will it 
and act accordingly without delay. 

IRVING E. ROGERs, 
Publisher. 





European Shipping Has Had Its ERP— 
The United States Has Already Given 
the European Nations 800 Large Ocean 


Vessels To Assist Shipping Recovery— 
Why 200 More? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
difficult for some of us who desire to sup- 
port the European recovery program to 
understand why the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has included in its proposed 
recovery program for Europe the trans- 
fer of an additional 200 American ships 
to European nations. 

Although the committee has made a 
most laudable effort to provide a worth- 
while bill, yet, it seems to me it has made 
a most grievous error in including in its 
bill a transfer of 200 American ships to 
European nations which have already re- 
ceived from this country 800 large ocean 
vessels, in an effort upon our part to 
build up their depleted fleets. 

It seems to me that European shipping 
has already had its ERP. Our Nation has 
met its moral obligation to aid in the re- 
building of the merchant fleets of our 
wartime allies by the transfer up to 
March 1 of over 800 large ocean vessels 
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aggregating an excess of 8,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. As a result of these trans- 
fers and of expanded shipbuilding pro- 
grams, the ERP nations today have con- 
siderably more large ocean-going vessels 
than they had before the war. If other 
industries in western Europe had similar 
recoveries there would be no need for any 
European recovery program today. 

American shipping and shipbuilding in 
contrast has suffered a serious decline. 
Because of these transfers and European 
Jaunchings, the American bulk-cargo 
fleet in foreign trade has declined from 
1,500 vessels last July to less than 900 
today. This has meant large-scale un- 
employment amongst seamen, ship- 
repair workers, and has affected a host of 
industries related to shipping and ship- 
building. 

It is important to point out that the 
exceptional revival of the European mer- 
chant fleets in regard to large vessels 
has been obscured by the tendency of 
our State Department to emphasize over- 
all tonnage figures. It is true that the 
European fleets are deficient in certain 
types of vessels, largely small vessels for 
short trades and passenger vessels. We 
have no vessels of this type available for 
sale to these nations. Nor will the trans- 
fer of additional vessels of the 10,000-ton 
category compensate for the lack of these 
particular types of vessels. 

5 Further transfers of large vessels will, 
however, result in the immediate lay-up 
of at least an equal number of vessels 
operating under the American flag in- 
juring the long-range prospects of the 
American merchant marine, reducing the 
revenue to the United States Treasury 
from charter, hire, taxes, and so forth, 
and causing additional wide-scale unem- 
ployment in the maritime industry. 

I have received Secretary of State 
Marshall's letter of February 17 to the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and I am at a loss 
to understand the logic of the State De- 
partment in this matter. The State De- 
oartment says that there is 14,000,000 
dead-weight tons of vessels idle in our 
laid-up fleet and urges, since the Amer- 
ican operators have no demand for these 
vessels, that we transfer some to foreign 
flags. The precise reason that American 
operators cannot utilize these vessels is 
the numerous transfers that have al- 
ready been made. Further transfers will 
proportionally reduce the number of ves- 
sels now active that American operators 
can economically employ. The logic of 
the State Department followed to its 
conclusion will lead to the complete de- 
struction of the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

rhe Secretary of State points out that 
our present merchant marine is nearly 


at the level suggested by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on the Merchant 
Marine. Accordingly, the Department 
suggests that we do not concern our- 
selves with the additional 900 vessels that 
we are now operating in the bulk trades. 
Yet at this very moment the United 


States Maritime Commission is conduct- 
ing an investigation into the possibilities 
of a permanent American tramp ship- 
ping fleet. Naturally, if we destroy all 
possibility of the operation of such a fleet 


by the charter of additional vessels to 
foreign flags, the predictions of the State 
Department and the President’s Advisory 
Committee will come true. I know, how- 
ever, that our maritime workers, our 
shipowners, our shipbuilders, and the 
majority of the American people are not 
willing to set their sights at a goal which 
will reduce the American merchant ma- 
rine to a point where it will carry but a 
small proportion of our foreign trade. 

The Secretary of State says that the 
sale of our surplus vessels will produce 
revenue to the United States Govern- 
ment and reduce the cost of the foreign 
assistance program. Since most of the 
sales to date have been On credit and 
since the chartered terms in regard to 
the 200 vessels whose charter the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has author- 
ized is uncertain, I find that the net re- 
sult will be a loss rather than a gain in 
revenue. At the present time, American 
operators of these vessels are returning 
to the Treasury in the form of charter, 
hire and taxes millions of dollars each 
month. In regard to the increased cost 
of foreign assistance programs should 
the Congress refuse to transfer further 
vessels, I have watched the extravagant 
estimates of certain agencies which 
originally totaled as high as $600,000,- 
000 reduced as more and more facts 
were brought to light until we are told 
today that the alleged saving would be 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000. I 
seriously doubt whether there would be 
any savings to this Nation. 

The estimates in regard to savings 
flowing from the charter of 200 vessels 
fail to take into account the revenues 
now derived from the operation of a like 
number of ships under the American 
flag, the charter hire, the taxes, the 
earnings of seamen, and the general 
beneficial economic results that flow to 
a large number of industries and areas 
of our country. The estimates fail to 
take into account the increased cost of 
unemployment insurance for our mari- 
time workers and the wasteful dissipa- 
tion of a skilled maritime labor force 
built up during the war at a cost of over 
$225,000,000 which would result from 
further transfers. 

Moreover, there is substantial evidence 
to show that at least some of the Euro- 
pean nations do not think the proposed 
charters are necessary or advisable. The 
influential Norwegian Journal of Com- 
merce and Shipping published in Oslo, 
and certainly the Norwegians should 
know about shipping if anybody does, 
states that these charters are not neces- 
sary. The Norwegian newspaper claims 
that estimates prepared last year in re- 
gard to the need for additional vessels 
fail to take into account the increased 
speed and capacity of most of the Euro- 
pean merchant fleets and the large 
amount of tonnage now available under 
Latin-American, near eastern, and other 
flags. At no given time has the State 
Department presented data as to who, 
if anybody, wants these vessels, and as 
to how the 200 vessels would be distrib- 
uted amongst the various recipient na- 
tions. There is indeed cause to believe 
that the need for further transfers rests 
solely in the collective minds of our State 
Department. 
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The Senate has on two different occa- 
sions voted unanimously to bar further 
transfer of American vessels. Less than 
2 months ago this House, by a unanimous 
voie, took a like position. The action of 
the Senate and our prior action was 
based on sound reasoning. The pro- 
posals of the State Department, as em- 
bodied in the bill brought, forth by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, on the 
other hand will seriously overtonnage 
the world merchant fleet with large ves- 
sels permanently impairing the oppor- 
tunities for the development of the 
American merchant marine and the 
American shipbuilding industry. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
reaffirm their previous decision and to 
eliminate the proposal contained in the 
bill to charter 200 vessels to foreign flags. 
I further urge the Members of the House 
to join with the Senate in providing that 
a reasonable proportion—a minimum of 
50 percent—of the commodities to be ex- 
ported under the European recovery pro- 
gram from the country be carried on 
American bottoms. 





The Power of the Purse and Bleeding the 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an article entitled ‘“‘The Power of the 
Purse,” dated March 2, 1948, by Mr. Sam- 
uel B. Pettengill, and also an article en- 
titled “Bleeding the States” dated March 
4, 1948, by the same author. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE POWER OF THE PURSE 

When the Russian Government repudiated 
its cbligations to its people, it gave a 100- 
ruble Government bond to everyone who 
had a 300-ruble bond. This wiped out two- 
thirds of its debt. 

But, if a Russian owed the Government, 
was he permitted to pay his debt by paying 
only one-third? No, indeed. The Soviet 
Supreme Court has just decided that he must 
pay his debt in full—at par—at face value, 
ruble for ruble. No discount to Ivan. 

All banks in Russia are Government- 
owned. If Ivan had a deposit in a Russian 
bank—that is, if the bank owed him, Ivan 
had to take a fraction of the rubles owed 
him. But, if Ivan owed the bank, he must 
pay in full. When Stalin is the debtor, he 
pays so many cents on the dollar. When 
Ivan is the debtor, he pays dollar for dollar. 
So Ivan gets it in the neck coming and 
going. You just can’t win in Russia. 

How would you like to live in Russia? 
When Stalin decided to pay his debts at a 
huge discount, the propaganda from behind 
the iron curtain said the repudiation was 
hailed with loud cries of joy. Do you be- 
lieve it? 

Well, that’s what happens under one-man 
government. 
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I notice, with regret, that President Tru- 
man said the other day: “Conditions are 
too grave in the world at this time to put a 
Congress in control of the purse strings of 
this country.” 

That is an astonishing statement. Let us 
hope it was a slip of the tongue. But no 
one can blink the fact that the President’s 
public acts show he is thinking along that 
line. He has twice vetoed bills passed by 
Congress to reduce your taxes. Moreover, 
immense pressure is being applied to Con- 
gress by Mr, Truman's departments and bu- 
reaus to prevent it from reducing Federal 
spending. 

The cower of the purse consists of two 
things: Income by taxes; outgo by appro- 
priations. 

The Constitution puts both of these powers 

in Congress—subject only to veto. And no 
tax bill was ever vetoed in American his- 
tory until Mr. Roosevelt tried it. He failed. 
But Mr. Truman has twice made his veto 
stick. That is, he has twice overruled a 
majority in Congress on its power over the 
jurse, 
, When our British forebears finally wrested 
the power of the purse from the King, and 
lodged it in Parliament, government for the 
first time ceased to be the master of men, 
and became their servant. 

Who pays the bill? Plain-spoken Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, says that total life 


. insurance today is $191,000,000,000 but that 


it will buy less than the $117,000,000,000 in 
force in 1940. That is, the American people 
have increased their insurance by over $74,- 
000,000,000, but are less secure than they 
were 8 years ago. 

Does this interest you? 

When the thrifty can’t get ahead, who 
can? Why do you pay more insurance pre- 
miums and get less real insurance? In 
large part, because you have lost control of 
the purse, and your Uncle Sam has gone on 
a binge. 

As a fighting American out Iowa way, Mr. 
J. H. Chapman says Uncle Sam proposes to 
spend $30,000,000 in Iowa on education, when 
Iowa is in the black with a cash surplus of 
100,000,000, and Uncle Sam is in the red 
with a debt of $256,000,000,000. Does that 
make sense to you? 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 


BLEEDING THE STATES 


Senator StyLes Bripces, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, has 
prepared a valuable table. It shows how 
much money the Federal Government takes 
out of each State; how much each State gov- 
ernment spends; and the ratio between the 
two amounts. 

This table goes to the very heart of im- 
portant questions. For one thing, it shows 
the nonsense about Federal aid. From the 
money standpoint, the Federal Government 
does not “aid” a single State in the Union, 
On the contrary, the enormous cost of sup- 
porting the Federal Government is a direct 
burden on the people and business of every 
State, 

To give a few examples: 

Uncle Sam takes out of Senator BripGEs’ 
home State of New Hampshire $95,000,000. 
This is over five times the cost of running 
the New Hampshire government. 

Uncle Sam takes from the President’s home 
State of Missouri $1,119,000,000, which is over 
nine times what Missouri spends. 

He takes from Ohio $2,495,000,000, which is 
eight times what Ohio spends. 

He takes from Georgia $444,000,000, which 
is over four times what Georgia spends. 

Mississippi is the poorest State in the 
Union. Mississippi spends $65,000,000, but 
Uncle Sam takes out of Mississippi $115,000,- 
000. 75 percent more than Mississippi spends. 

For other States, see ,age 1403 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD oi February 18. 
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These figures prove two things. First, there 
is no such thing as “Federal aid.” There ain't 
no such animal. Every dollar the United 
States spends in any State as Federal aid or 
subsidies comes out of that State in Federal 
taxes, and is then sent back—less the politi- 
cal brokerage fee charged in Washington, 
which Senator Harry F. Byrp estimates to be 
not less than 20 percent. This is some fee 
for you to pay to somebody you don’t know 
for handling your money. 

The second thing these figures prove is that 
if Federal taxes were cut even 10 percent 
there would be left in the States—as a source 
of State revenue—more than enough to edu- 
cate their children, pay their school teachers, 
and do for themselves most of the things the 
power-drunk Government on the Potomac 
proposes to do locally for them. 

These figures have been broken down, with 
fair accuracy, for each county in each State. 
This brings the matter right home. The Na- 
tional Association of State Chambers of Com- 
merce has made this break-down, county by 
county. 

For example, if the President’s budget of 
$3Y,000,000,000 goes through Congress with- 
out reduction (and President Truman says all 
talk of reducing it is “just conversation”), 
my home county of St. Joseph, Ind., will pay 
into Washington, D. C., $51,482,253. But the 
total of .11 local and State property taxes in 
that county is only $7,056,550. 

In short, the Federal Government takes out 
of my county over seven times what the 
county and all its local governments collect 
in property taxes for their own use. If the 
Federal Government reduced its take by 
10 percent, or $5,000,000, my home folks 
would have $5,000,000 more to spend on 
themselves, or on their schools, roads, parks, 
etc. 

If you want the figure for your own county, 
write to your State chamber of commerce. 

Federal aid is a fake. Bring government 
back home. 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





The President’s Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
March 5, 1948, a telegram signed by 21 
Senators from 11 Southern States was 
sent to the president of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System requesting time to 
answer a series of broadcasts supporting 
the report of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. I ask unanimous 
consent that the telegram may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1948. 
Mr. Epcar KosBak, 
President, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
New York, N. Y.: \ 

This telegram has reference to the series 
of broadcasts entitled “To Secure These 
Rights” now being carried over the Mutual 
System. The undersigned Senators of the 
United States are opposed to the legislation 
recommended in the report of the President's 
Committee being dramatized in this series, 
as are millions of American people whom 
we represent. The definition of what con- 
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stitutes a civil right or where the alleged 
right of one citizen invades the right of 
another is highly controversial. In the 
presen’; circumstances this is a political issue. 
We do not have available the professional 
talent of a large broadcasting chain to dram- 
atize the presentation of our opposition to 
the report of the President’s Commission, but 
we do wish to have accorded to us time equal 
to that used by this program to present our 
views. We are familiar with the regulations 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
on programs presented as a public service, 
but decided to present our request to ycu. 
In view of the fact so many of your outlets 
are located in our States we feel you will 
gladly comply with our request. You may 
direct your reply to the first signer of this 
telegram at the Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
RicHakp B. RvuSSELL, Georgia; KrN- 
NETH MCKELLAR, Tennessee; WAL- 
TER F. GEorGE, Georgia; Tom Con- 
NALLY, Texas; Harry F. Byrp, Vir- 
ginia; JoHN H. Overton, Louisiana; 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Louisiana; 
LISTER HILL, Alabama; Tom STEw- 
ArT, Tennessee; W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Texas; BURNET R. MAYBANK, South 
Carolina; JAMrEs O. EASTLAND, Mis- 
sissippi; JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, Ar- 
kansas; J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Arkansas; CLiypeE R. Hory, North 
Carolina; OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
South Carolina; Spessarp L. HoL- 
LAND, Florida; A. WiLtis ROBERT 
SON, Virginia; JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Alabama; WrLLIAM B. UMSTEAD, 
North Carolina; JouHn C. STENNIs, 
Mississippi. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
March 6 a telegram was received from 
the vice president of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System graciously acceding to our 
request for time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that telegram printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the telegran 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEw YORK, N. Y., March 6, 1948 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building: 

In answer to your telegram to the Mutual 
network, we will be glad to make network 
facilities available to your group dor the pres- 
entation of its views on the civil-rights issue 
referred to in your telegram. We will call 
your office Monday to work out arrangements 
for the program. 

ROBERT D. SwWEZEY, 
Vice President and General Manager 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
first broadcast in opposition to the mis- 
named civil-rights program was carried 
over the Mutual network last night, 
March 23, 1948. The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK}, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. HoEyY], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
and I appeared on the program. I un- 
dertook to deal with the general subject. 
Inasmuch as only three of the many pro- 
posals contained in the report have been 
the subject of committee action in one 
House of the Congress, the Senator from 
South Carolina [{Mr. MAYBANK] ad- 
dressed himself to the anti-poll-tax bill, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HOEY] dealt with the proposed anti- 
lynch bill, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] discussed the FEPC 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent 
that all these remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the Reccrp. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


CIVIL WRONGS LABELED CIVIL RIGHTS 
(Address by Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
of Georgia) 

The slogan, “Civil rights,” is appealing. 
Tne report of President Truman’s Commis- 
sion bears an attractive label. All Americans 
believe in the protection of individual rights 
and liberties. I would advise you, however, 
to look the President’s gift horse in the 
mouth. It will be well for every citizen 
everywhere who is truly interested in indi- 
vidual rights and liberties to carefully ex- 
amine the contents of this package labeled 
“Civil rights.” Otherwise you will find after 
delivery that you have been badly cheated. 
An examination will reveal that under the 
guise of protecting the rights of various 
minority groups the enforcement of the 
Commission’s recommendations will have the 
effect of wiping out the rights of the States 
and seriously impairing some of your indi- 
vidual rights which have long been con- 
sidered sacred. 

What about this Commission and the rea- 
sons behind their unusual presentation? 
The Commission was a carefully selected 
body. The views of the individual members, 
as well as those of the professional staff who 
prepared the report, were generally known 
before their selection. No outstanding au- 
thority on the Constitution and the constitu- 
tional rights was a member. It is therefore 
no surprise that the report embraces and 
approves every suggestion and theory brought 
forward by professional agitators whose voca- 
tion it is to represent the various minority 
pressure groups here in the National Capital. 

The report frankly admits that its con- 
clusions are in the main directed at the 
southern States. It proposes by Federal fiat 
to revolutionize the political, economic, and 
social relations between the whites and the 
Nezroes in the South to make them conform 
to the views of the President and his Com- 
mission 

In the effort to intimidate the Congress 
into enacting their proposals into law they 
are bringing into full play the power of 
political pressure of well-organized minority 
groups. Though the recommendations will 
do more to disturb racial relations than any- 
thing suggested by Thad Stevens or Charles 
Sumner in the tragic era of reconstruction, 
not a single person whose views are truly 
representative of southern majority opinion 
was appointed to the Commission. Not an 
open hearing was held in any State at 
which a governor or other responsible official 
or citizen was permitted to testify. No rec- 
ord of any evidence justifying the extreme 
conclusions and the vicious sanctions de- 
manded against innocent and helpless 
southern people has been made public. We 
are told that unless we supinely submit to 

‘ing our lives and social order completely 


‘ 
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iioned to the whim and fancy of re- 
rs and zealots representing the minority 
pressure groups, that our old people are to 
be denied pensions, our sick and afflicted 
are to be refused medical care, the education 
of our children is to be crippled; we are not 
to be permitted to share in any beneficial 
activities of our Federal Government. 

In spite of this condign punishment, we 
. are to be compelled to continue to pay Fed- 
eral taxes and defend our country just as 


anyone else. This is the sweeping verdict 
of a hand-picked jury, reached in what 
amounted to star-chamber sessions. We ap- 


peal from that verdict to the sense of decency 
and fair play of the American people. 

We submit that the white people of the 
South, though widely misunderstood and 
oft maligned, have some few rights as Ameri- 
can citizens. 

To those of you who are tempted to turn 
away from this issue with a shrug and a 


‘is to be sent to Federal prison. 


“let those southerners squirm,” let me point 
out that many phases of this drastic program 
directly affect you and your rights. If it is 
enacted into law, the everyday life of all 
citizens will be in some measure regulated 
and controlled by Federal bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats in Washington. If Federal power 
strikes down the individuality of any one 
State or group of States, the rights of your 
State will be invaded. If Federal law creates 
an entirely new right for a member of a 
minority group at the expense of an in- 
alienable right of any other citizen, your 
security in the enjoyment of your right is 
endangered. The passage of these laws will 
strip the once-proud States of this Union of 
their last remaining rights and reduce them 
to a state of abject vassalage to Washington. 
Local self-government will become a mere 
fiction. Hordes of new Federal employees— 
to be supported by already-overburdened tax- 
payers—will swarm over the country as Fed- 
eral policemen to enforce these drastic laws. 
The Federal Government cannot embark 
upon such a program without concentrating 
police powers. Any such centralization will 
inevitably lead to complete regimentation 
and to that disastrous loss of personal liber- 
ties which marks the centralized police state. 

Our Federal Constitution reserves to the 
several States and to the people all powers 
not specifically given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This dual system of government has 
caused America to grow great and strong. 
The States of the Union have served as 48 
laboratories. In these laboratories we have 
tested new ideas and made the adjustments 
necessary to meet tne varying needs of the 
people of different sections of our country 
without that violence to State and individual 
rights which over-all Federal action always 
entails. 

The fundamental rights guaranteed to the 
individual citizen by our Federal Constitu- 
tion are those of life, liberty, and property. 
This guaranty protects all citizens, whether 
members of minorities or so-called majori- 
ties. Efforts to twist or distort these con- 
stitutional rights so as to penalize one citizen 
for the benefit of another is a dangerous 
procedure. Let me warn those of the 
so-called minorities that if they accomplish 
their purpose and pass these bills they are 
certain to create a Frankenstein which will 
eventually destroy them. 

Let us consider how this program will 
affect your rights if you happen to belong 
to what the President’s Commission regards 
as a majority group. In substance, they ad- 
vance the remarkable proposition that in 
this democracy members of the majority 
must be deprived of rights long considered as 
inalienable to enable minority citizens to 
enjoy newly created rights. The average 
citizen will be startled to know that in the 
view of this Commission he has no right to 
choose his associates in business or in pleas- 
ure, in the education of his children, or in 
any or all of his common everyday relations. 
The President’s Commission holds that the 
right of choosing one’s own associates should 
be denied the ordinary garden-variety Amer- 
ican citizer who cannot claim to be a member 
of a minority group. 

If their wishes are attained, the Federal 
police power is to be invoked to compel one 
American citizen either to employ or work 
with or associate with other American citi- 
zens not of his choosing. If the poor garden- 
variety fellow refuses to accept, in the most 
intimate associations of life, some person 
selected for him by a petty Federal official he 
What has 
become of the right of the garden-variety 
American if such laws are enacted? We con- 
tend that it is unfair, unjust, and violative 
of the individual rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution to create these new rights for 
minority groups. It amounts to special priv- 
ileges for minorities at the cost of rights long 
possessed by other individual Americans. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


An effort has been made to create the im- 
pression that the white people of the South 
claim civil rights greater than those con. 
ceded Negroes. This is untrue. The en- 
lightened southerner believes in equality in 
administration of the law for all citizens 
without regard to race or creed. We do, 
however, insist upon the right that we regard 
as sacred and inalienable of choosing our 
own associates. We believe that the rights 
of no person has been violated so long «s the 
members of both races, white and Negro, may 
maintain restaurants, hotels, swimming 
pools, where they may enjoy the right to 
associate only with members of their own 
race. We believe that white parents have a 
right to have their children associate in the 
schools with white children and be taught by 
white teachers. We believe that the Negro 
is entitled to his schools and to Negro 
teachers. 

The southern whites have a pride of race. 
They resent the efforts to employ the power 
of the Federal Government to force Negro 
children into the white schools. We believe 
our Negro citizens have a pride of race which 
will cause them to resent the efforts to take 
away from them the individuality of their 
schools and the opportunities of their 
teachers. 

Before you condemn our view, I ask you to 
consider the fact that the solution of a racial 
problem is one thing in a community where 
the population is 5 percent Negro and 95 
percent white, and quite a different propo- 
sition in another community where 50 per- 
cent of the people are Negroes and 50 percent 
are white. The southerner is often accused 
of bigotry and intolerance hecause of his 
views. Bear in mind that while we do in- 
sist upon the right to build our own social 
order, based on our own experiences, we do 
not constantly assail the people of other 
States for holding ° different view. 

For example, under the constitution and 
laws of the State of New Jersey no State 
funds are available to schools unless they 
compel the intermingling of the races in the 
classrooms. Failure to serve Negroes and 
whites together in the hotels, restaurants, 
and all other public places is a violation of 
the criminal statutes of that State. If a 
proprietor of a skating rink or a swimming 
pool undertakes to cater to any special group 
or race he is subject to both civil suit and 
criminal punishment. 

A recent news article carried a story to the 
effect that the white girl students of a 
school were insisting that the Negro boy 
students of that institution attend their 
school dances. There is of course’no law in 
New Jersey against the intermarriage of the 
races such as we have in all of the Southern 
States. In frankness, the New Jersey social 
pattern is offensive to the South. Any pol- 
icy of solving the grave racial problem of this 
Nation by absorbing the Negro race through 
the process of amalgamation is abhorrent to 
us. Wherever this solution has been applied, 
degeneration has followed. We consider it a 
crime against our civilization and a sin 
against nature’s God. I am sure that we 
feel as strongly about the New Jersey system 
as the people of New Jersey could feel about 
ours. But I have never heard of a southern 
Congressman . undertaking to pass Federal 
legislation to repeal these New Jersey laws. 

I would be the last to claim that every de- 
tail of our racial relations has been per- 
fectly handled. But our progress has been 
steady and great, and any effort to compel 
radical changes by Federal legislation will do 
irreparable injury. The solution of our prob- 
lem has been an immense task, undertaken 
under tremendous difficulties. 

Let those who would be critical of the 
paucity of our educational and health fa- 
cilities and economic opportunities for our 
Negro citizens bear in mind the great dis- 
parity existing as well between the oppor- 
tunities and the health and educational fa- 
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cilities of the southern white people as 
compared with those of more favored areas, 
We have long taxed ourselves more heavily 
in proportion to our means to provide 
these facilities for white and black alike 
than have the people of any other section. 
We are going ahead in spite of our handicaps, 
The greatest of these has been our economic 
situation—not social or racial problems. 
Within the lifetime of people living today 
the South suffered complete defeat in the 
most destructive war ever fought on this 
continent. No other American States have 
suffered comparably from the devastation of 
invasion, or lost anything like as much 
manpower and wealth. We did not share in 
the prosperity which followed in the wake 
of the War Between the States. We lived 
under the bayonets of victorious armies for 
12 years, and since that time have suffered 
as a people, both black and white, the most 
severe forms of economic exploitation. It 
was 1940—80 years—before the tax values 
in my own State of Georgia reached the tax- 
able values of the tragic year of 1860. We 
had no Marshall plan or other form of re- 
lief, Instead we were weighted down with 
punitive legislation. It has been a long and 
tedious process to pull ourselves up by our 
own bootstraps. 

We have shared with the Negro, only re- 
cently freed from enslavement, the meager 
blessings of our poverty. We have paid a 
fearful penalty for having held to the insti- 
tution of slavery after it was no longer 
profitable in the North. We have paid a 
fearful price for undertaking over 80 years 
ago to leave the Union. We accepted the 
verdict of that war in good faith, and ever 
since have had to grapple with a problem of 
greater complexity and magnitude than was 
ever thrust upon any other people in human 
history. We feel that we aré@ entitled to 
better treatment at the hands of our fellow 
Americans than to be kicked as a political 
football in every election year, and to have 
our good name constantly bartered by 
political auctioneers in bidding for votes. 

We have assumed our responsibilities in 
both war and peace since 1865 without com- 
plaint, believing in and cleaving to the Con- 
stitution that our forebears had so large a 
part in fashioning. We appeal to all of 
tlose in every section who still believe that 
that Constitution is the ark of the covenant 
of our liberties. Do not be deceived by plati- 
tudes, propaganda, or appeals to prejudice 
into a course which will threaten the bless- 
ings of our system and the individual liber- 
ties of all of our people. 





POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 


(Address by Hon, BuRNET R. MAYBANK, of 
. South Carolina) 


Any Federal legislation calling for the re- 
peal of any poll-tax laws in the several States 
is clearly unconstitutional. The right of 
qualifications for suffrage is a matter for 
the States and has been so since the found- 
ing of the Government. It justly should re- 
main so, 

Both political parties felt their responsi- 
bility under the Constitution of the United 
States to leave this poll-tax matter alone 
for the several States to handle under sec- 
tion 2, article I of the Constitution, which 
was written in 1787. As a matter of fact, 
in the seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
Stitution, it is reiterated. As you know, this 
amendment was ratified in 1913, and allows 
United States Senators to be elected by di- 
rect popular vote—an exceptional point in 
that it appears again in this second place in 
the Constitution. 

Should the Congress of the United States 
pass legislation concerning this tax as a 
voting qualification, it could, by this same 
precedent, determine all of the voting quali- 
fications in any or ull of the various States. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Constitution under which we now live 
has done a great work in building a nation 
and holding it together. It has been good 
enough to tide us over all kinds of troubles. 
It is satisfactory for all the problems of to- 
day. Our future prosperity and safety re- 
quire that we let it alone. . 

It is still true that the qualification for 
suffrage is, under constitutional government 
in America, a question for the individual 
States. If we are tiring of this healthy con- 
stitutional principle and wish to further 
amend the Constitution such action will, in 
my humble opinion, provide an opening 
wedge by which the Congress could drive even 
deeper into the sovereign sanctity of State 
rights. 

The problem before us is not whether the 
poll tax is right or wrong. It is clearly a 
point of constitutionality. If it is a law 
which should be abolished, it is the consti- 
tutional right of the residents of the indi- 
vidual States to so determine. I am happy 
to note that there is a spreading tendency 
for the States themselves to do away with 
this tax. It remains in effect today in only 
seven States. There is growing sentiment 
for its repeal in even these few remaining 
States. 

In my State of South Carolina, for in- 
stance, the constitution states that the tax 
is an educational one and is to be used for 
educational purposes within the State. The 
poll tax is a part of the revenue for the opera- 
tion of all the public schools in South Caro- 
lina. 

It is interesting to note, at this point, that 
the poll tax was first levied in South Carolina 
in 1702 as an act of the general assembly to 
make Charles Town defensible. It seems that 
in those days the trouble was with the In- 
dians, They resorted to revenue by a pole— 
then spelled p-o-l-e—for the defense of 
Charles Town. Now, for a dollar a year, we 
are forced to defend our constitutional rights. 

I would like to further observe that the 
poll tax is not levied today on women or any- 
one over the age of 60. It is not levied 
on anyone who takes an oath that he is not 
able to pay the tax. This leaves only about 
30 percent of the voters who pay this one 
dollar a year, nonretroactive tax. 

Under no stretch of the imagination can 
I see how the levying of a poll tax could 
in any way restrict the suffrage of voters. 

Let’s face the reality of this blown-up, ex- 
aggerated iniquity. For the privilege of 
smoking a pack of cigarettes we pay more 
than 7 cents in State and Federal taxes, 
For the privilege of providing a part of the 
educational facilities for our children—and 
in many cases it is the only tax paid—about 
30 percent of our people pay $1 per year, 
which is less than 2 cents a week in the 
form of a poll tax. 

It is not for the retention of the poll tax 
that we oppose this legislation. It is the 
serious departure from governmental prin- 
ciples involved—a clear invasion of the liber- 
ties of the American people. It is a process 
designed by and for politicians—politicians 
who would create political turmoil for their 
own benefit at the expense of an already 
overly abused South—a South which has 
been a political prisoner of war since 1865. 
It is time we repatriated our displaced sov- 
ereign rights without the ill-advised aid of 
vote-conscious meddlers, 





ANTILYNCHING BILL 


(Address by Hon. Ciype R. Hoey, of North 
Carolina) 


Every good citizen in America is opposed 
to lynching. This is especially true in the 
South, where every good citizen is not only 
passively against if, but affirmatively inter- 
ested in doing something about it, and as a 
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result of this vigorous and wholesome atti- 
tude lynching is now practically extinct. 
It has been outlawed by public opinion and 
the people and the officials cooperate fully 
in an effort to completely stamp it cut. 
Every State in the Union has a strong 
law against lynching and these laws are 


better enforced than any other criminal 
statutes. Let's examine the record. In 1892 
there were 255 lynchings in the United 


States—100 white and 155 colored. The 
crimes for which men were lynched ranged 
all the way from horse stealing and Cattle 
rustling to murder and rape. Twenty-nine 
years later, in 1921, the number of lynch- 
ings had been reduced to 64 and in 1947 
there wes just one lynching and yet they 
want a Federal law to prevent lynching. 

Think about it—out of 145,000,000 people 
in the United States, only one person was 
lynched last year. There has not been a 
lynching in my State of North Carolina for 
22 years. What other criminal statute, State 
or Federal, has been so well obeyed. While 
there was only one lynching last year there 
were over 13,000 murders, over 12,000 rapes, 
and over 1,500,000 serious crimes, denomi- 
nated as felonies, committed in the United 
States. That means that there was an aver- 
age of 36 murders and 33 rapes every day 
last year, and three felonies every minute 
throughout the year. 

Have you heard any demand from the 
Committee on Civil Rights that the Federal 
Government do anything about this—al- 
though many of these crimes were the most 
brutal and revolting ever committed in our 
land, 

The State is responsible for maintaining 
order and enforcing all laws within its bor- 
ders, except for the violation of laws deal- 
ing with Federal functions and agencies, like 
post-office offenses, counterfeiting money, 
failure to pay Federal taxes, interstate-com- 
merce violations, and other similar crimes 
Lynching does not belong in any of these 
categories. 

The Washington Post, a great liberal news- 
paper, says that it is a rather sorry spec- 
tacle for the Congress to be considering a 
bill to make the prevention of lynching a 
Federal responsibility when the Southern 
States have almost completed the job of 
wiping out this disgusting crime. 

The arguments for a Federal law are not 
impressive. The purpose of a law is to pre- 
vent the commission of an offense and 
punish the offender. A mob bent on lynch- 
ing would not be deterred by a Federal law— 
it can only be stopped by local officials. If 
it may be said that it is difficult to convict 
members of the mob under State law, that 
difficulty would likewise obtain under the 
Federal law, because the trial would be held 
in the same State and with the same people 
serving on the jury. Presently the mob ca: 
are nearly always moved to another county 
for trial. The difficulty of obtaining con- 
victions under the Federal iaw would be 
greater because of the natural resentment 
against outside Federal interference in the 
affairs of the State. This resentment would 
be enhanced by the fact that the proposed 
Federal law would penalize the innogent 
taxpayers of the county where the lynch- 
ing occurred by making them pay large sums 
to the family of the victim regardless of how 
guilty he was or how dastardly the crime 
committed. This law would reverse ll 
precedents by punishing the innocent. 

Ten years ago the late great Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, a sturdy defender of civi 
rights, in discussing a proposed antilync! 
bill, said: 

“When I read of the terrible things that 
happened in the South after the Civil War, 
I wonder now how the South has done such 
remarkable work in the way of recovery 
* * © With all the hatred, the animosity, 
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and the agony which came to the people, it 
is amazing to me that the crime of lynch- 
ing has been gradually dying out. The peo- 
ple of the South have made a record of which 
they have a right to be proud. We could 
not improve upon what has been done. Why 
should we interfere now?” 

The proposals of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee invade the rights of every sovereign 
State in the Nation. It would result in 
supplanting cooperative good will by co- 
ercive ill will, The passage of this measure 
would make the task more difficult and add 
immeasurably to the burden of every man 
in the South who is seeking to obtain equal- 
ity of opportunity for the Negro race, and 
secure fairness and justice for the Negro 
in all the relations of life. 





FEPC LEGISLATION 
(Address by Hon. Lister Hix, of Alabama) 


The FEPC bill should be called a bill to de- 
stroy civil rights. 

Under the guise of preventing discrimina- 
tion in employment the bill actually contains 
the weapons for the complete destruction of 
many civil rights. 

In the United.States freedom of contract, 
freedom for a man to choose those who work 
for him or work with him, to exercise his own 
judgment in selecting those who occupy for 
him places of trust or responsibility, and a 
man’s right to sell his services to whomever 
he will, are guaranteed us in the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution. 

Under FEPC these freedoms—the very 
foundation stones of our American political 
and economic system—would be denied. 

Under the broad powers of the bill, failure 
to comply with the regulations laid down by 
the FEPC would be punishable by fine and 
And that most precious 
of civil rights—the right of trial by jury— 
would be denied. 

Under the inquiries and investigations dl- 
rected by the bill, business would be vexed 
and harassed to the point where orderly plant 
management and efficient production would 
be impossible. 

The small businessman, already overbur- 
dened, would encounter new regulations, in- 
vestigations, hearings, and appeals far be- 
yond his time, his energy, or his finances. 

Labor organizations would be subject to 
interference and supervision of their inter- 
nal affairs. The worker could not feel secure 
in his job. Employment and promotion based 
on merit would be superseded by govern- 
mental decrees, and the worker would be 
moved to look with distrust and suspicion on 
his fellow workers. 

The bill actually takes away rights from the 
majority and gives special privilege to the 
minority 

Suppose a small plant employs 50 men. 
Ten of them can be identified with a minority 
group. If the employer has to lay off 8 men, 
would he be likely to discharge any of the 
10 men who could claim discrimination— 
whether it existed or not—take the case 
to the commission and into the courts, caus- 
ing the employer great expense and possible 
punishment? 

eyou and I know that the natural thing 
for the employer to do would be to avoid 
trouble and lay off eight of the average 
Americans who could not claim discrimina- 
tion, even if they were better workmen than 
the employees who belonged to a minority 
group. 

At a time when maximum production is 
so needed to fight inflation and keep our 
economy strong, the bill would create fear 
and suspicion, friction and division, in the 
business houses, plants, and factories of 
America. 

It would weaken and imperil our national 
security at an hour of danger—a time when 
the peace of the world dopends on America's 


strength 


The Atomic Energy Commission would be 
seriously handicapped in checking the loyalty 
of its employees. Companies manufacturing 
the most secret military equipment could 
not seek the information necessary to prevent 
disloyalty and sabotage. 

The bill is an invitation to sabotage. 

Presented with the antipoll tax bill and 
the antilynching bill, it is simply a political 
device for attracting votes. 

It would obstruct the States in the sub- 
stantial progress they are making in solving 
the question of discrimination. 

The final result of this bill would be to 
substitute the edict of remote government 
for the personal judgment of the individual 
in matters of delicate human relationships 
and social customs—to bring thought con- 
trol to the economic life of the United States. 

The American people, with their love of 
freedom and their devotion to the rights 
of the individual, surely will not permit the 
FEPC bill to become law. 





Italian National Election, April 18, 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the tele- 
gram that I have received from Mr. 
Patrick H. Pignato, president, Columbian 
Club, Inc., East Boston, Mass., with refer- 
ence to a letter sent to Mr. Matthew Con- 
nolly, executive secretary to the Presi- 
dent, by Governors Councilor Patrick J. 
McDonough, concerning the election in 
Italy on April 18, 1948: 


East BosTon, Mass, March 23, 1948. 
Hon. THomas LANE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following is a copy of a letter sent to Mat- 
thew Connolly, executive secretary to the 
President: 

“DEAR Mr. CONNOLLY: A group of promi- 
nent and influential citizens of Italian an- 
cestry in my district are planning an Italian 
edition of a local newspaper to be flown to 
Italy on or about April 8, 1948, in time to be 
distributed and digested by thousands of 
Italian citizens before the national election 
April 18, 1948. This special edition, printed 
entirely in Italian would contain statements 
from these Italian-Americans who are leaders 
in the industrial, professional, and public 
life of our community, appealing to Italian 
citizenry to vote against communism. It 
would also contain biographical sketcues of 
these prominent citizens, stating their suc- 
cesses under our democratic system of gov- 
ernment here in the United States. The 
Italian Council in Boston and local repre- 
sentatives of United States Army here in 
Boston have been contacted and are enthused 
and have assured their cooperation. Further- 
more, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing will be 
contacted to enlist his support. Your co- 
operation is sought with a view to obtaining 
not only clearance from the State Depart- 
ment for the carrying out of this’ praise- 
worthy undertaking but possibly assistance 
in defraying the cost of air freight and the 
distribution of the copies of the special edi- 
tion at the receiving point. Because of the 
importance of this matter and with apprecia- 
tion of the time element involved it is hoped 
that you will be able to give this your per- 
sonal and immediate attention so that these 
public-spirited citizens may go ahead with 
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their plans at the earliest possible moment, 
With best wishes, Governors Councilor Pat- 
rick J. McDonough. Submitted at the re- 
quest of Patrick H. Pignato, president, 
Columbian Club, Inc., care of East Boston 
Times, 2 Lexington Street, East Boston, 
Mass.” 

Your personal interest in this matter wil! 
be greatly appreciated by all peace-loving 
Americans concerned in the present Euro- 
pean problem as affected by the communistic 
trend in Italy. ‘. 

Patrick H. PIGNATo. 





Tax-Reduction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
today to favor the passage of the Senate 
version of the tax-reduction bill. It is by 
no means the measure I would have pre- 
ferred. It does, however, reflect my con- 
viction that taxes on individual incomes 
can and should be reduced. 

The bill, as amended by the Senate, 
brings the overall cut within what I be- 
lieve to be reasonable limits, and con- 
sistent action by Congress on domestic 
appropriations will not lead to deficit 
financinge Iam not persuaded that a re- 
duction in taxes on individual incomes is 
inconsistent with either the desire or ac- 
tion of this body to increase our military 
strength. 

It is not a wise policy to place the re- 
sponsibility for financing foreign aid and 
military appropriations entirely, or 
largely, on individual income taxes. In- 
crease in budget estimates resulting from 
our present foreign policy should be met 
with a revision upward of corporate 
taxes, including excess-profits taxes. 

It is not at all accurate to say that the 
American people have not suffered and 
have not carried a heavy burden as a 
result of our participation in World 
War II. The American people were for- 
tunate enough, thank God, to have not 
suffered a scorched-earth attack, but 
their contributions in an enthusiastic 
output of men and materials was largely 
responsible for our past victory at arms. 
They have accepted with faith and de- 
termination the great responsibilities of 
helping reshape and rebuild a world for 
peace. Tome it is unconscionable to fail 
to recognize this opportunity of giving a 
small measure of relief to the individual] 
who pays income taxes. 

I think it is unfortunate that this bill 
undertakes to adopt by Federal legisla- 
tion the tax benefits for all States which 
arise out of the basic principles of com- 
munity property. It is unquestionably 
an invasion of State prerogatives. I can, 
however, understand that the Repre- 
sentatives of thirty-odd non-community- 
property States will not, politically 
speaking, miss this opportunity to in- 
clude these provisions. 

The provision in this bill correcting 
the unfortunate mistake of 1942 with 
reference to estate and gift taxes is but 
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a just recognition of the basic principles 
of community property. 

I believe that the President would be 
wise in accepting this bill. If he finds it 
necessary—and he probably will—to 
propose additional taxes to finance our 
preparedness program, I hope that he 
will make recommendations which will 
place the burden of taxes upon high and 
excessive profits of corporations that will 
unquestionably receive a large share of 
the money spent in such a program. 





TVA Unit Farm Method Makes Farms Pay 
Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I include 
the following article, written by T. B. 
Hutcheson, dean of agriculture, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, and appear- 
ing in the Progressive Farmer of March 
1948: 


TVA “Unir Farm METHOD” MAKES FARMS 
Pay BETTER 


(By T. B. Hutcheson, dean of agriculture, VPI) 


In the final analysis, the chief aim of all 
agriculture is simply better farm manage- 
ment. It then follows that good farmers are 
those who say, “I will first find out the ac- 
cumulated results of research—research in 
soils, plants, animals, and economics—and 
then apply this knowledge in operating my 
own farm under its specific conditions.” So 
the TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority) and 
the several States constituting the Tennessee 
Valley area adopted the unit-farm and area 
demonstration method as the best way to de- 
velop and save the agricultural resources of 
the region. 

The first big step in the development of 
this program was this: An agreement was 
made between TVA, the land-grant colleges 
of the region, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that all the agricultural 
projects of the region would be conducted 
through and in cooperation with the State 
agricultural colleges. This agreement did 
two things: 

1. It released and made available research 
and experience for use on the project. 

2. It placed responsibility for the action 
programs in the hands of local authorities. 


“UNIT FARM DEMONSTRATORS” 


The unit farm and area test demonstra- 
tions were first inaugurated in nine south- 
west Virginia counties in the Tennessee River 
watershed in the spring of 1935, and since 
then have expanded to other parts of the 
State. Now over 3,200 Virginia farmers are 
actively participating in the program. The 
aim is to place at least one complete farm 
unit demonstration in every community of 
the region. Wherever a majority of farmers 
in a natural community or small watershed 
become unit farm demonstrators and work 
together for community improvement then 
this is called an area demonstration. 

“Unit farm demonstrators” are chosen by 
the farmers of the communities they are to 
serve. Each such demonstrator agrees to 
operate his farm, insofar as practicable, in 
a manner that will put into operation the 
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best findings of the agricultural experiment 
station and the teachings of his agricultural 
extension division. The county agent and 
his staff become the contact agent between 
the unit farm demonstrator and his agricul- 
tural college. They bring through specialists 
information and help that may seem neces- 
sary in developing his program. 


HOW DEMONSTRATORS ARE HELPED 


A long-time plan is first designed to make 
the best use of every acre. Rotations are 
worked out which serve the needs of the 
major farm enterprises. For example, if the 
farm is to be devoted to dairying, rotations 
are arranged to produce enough legume hay, 
silage, bedding, and grain for the animals to 
be kept. In working out these rotations, 
No. 1 attention is given to protection against 
erosion. One of the cardinal principles of 
the TVA cooperative program is: ‘Flooding 
of streams and silting of reservoirs is best 
prevented by keeping green roots in the soil 
as much of the time as possible.” Fertilizer 
and liming policies are worked out for the 
entire farm. Decisions are made as to types, 
breeds, and strains of livestock to be kept, 
and a feeding program is planned making 
maximum use of home-grown products. 

Varieties of all crops to be grown are chosen, 
and the farmer is encouraged to grow some 
improved seed, at least for home use. As 
time goes on, plans are made for new build- 
ings, improved machinery, and better field 
arrangement. Home improvement is also 
emphasized, and the whole family takes part 
in the program. Of course, the real purpose 
of such demonstrations is to develop local 
leadership and teach improved farm and 
home management practices, not only to the 
demonstrators, but through them to their 
neighbors. One of the requirements of a 
“unit farm demonstrator” is that he keep a 
farm record book showing receipts and ex- 
penses as well as other pertinent data for 
his farm. At the end of the year, these books 
are carefully analyzed by an expert account- 
ant and this analysis is used as a basis for 
future recommendations. 


INCREASED YIELDS AND PROFITS 


Perhaps the value of this type of program 
can be best shown by the chart below based 
on records kept on several hundred typical 
demonstration farms during the past 10 years. 

During the 10-year period row crops have 
decreased 10 percent, with a corresponding 
increase in pastures and hay. Other effects 
of the extension-TVA program in the water- 
shed counties of southwest Virginia since 
1935 are: 

1. Increase in farmeys fertilizing pastures 
from 2 percent to 75 percent. 

2. Increase of 14,000 cattle (half beef, half 
dairy). 

3. More barn-hay driers have been in- 
stalled in southwest Virginia than in all the 
rest of the State. 

4. When the Progressive Farmer and the 
VPI Extension Service picked families in this 
area for Master Farm Family awards in 1947 
all chosen were unit farm demonstrators. 

Probably the most significant development 
of this entire cooperative program has been 
the spread of improved practices from the 
farms of demonstrators to their neighbors. 
This has resulted in: 

1. Greater pride in accomplishment. 

2. More enthusiasm for farming. 

3. More community spirit. 

4. General feeling of optimism based on 
past success. 


WHAT WNIT FARMERS SAY 


It has also shown that the first step in the 
improvement of agriculture in any com- 
munity is the building of the soil to a point 
where it will support a profitable agriculture. 
Farmers are about right when they say, “It 
doesn’t make much difference what varieties 
of crops you plant or what kind of animals 
you keep so long as your land is poor.” After 
the soil has been improved, the records show 
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that successful farming depends upon a com- 
bination of well-balanced efficiency factors 
such as size of business, production effi- 
ciency of crops and animals, labor efficiency, 
and balance of proper enterprises. ‘ 

The following typical voluntary letters 
from TVA unit demonstrators give an idea 
of what the farmers themselves think of 
the work and how it has helped them: 

“Besides being a great benefit to me, I feel 
that this demonstration has helped 25 to 30 
other farmers who have visited my farm and 
seen the results of cooperating in this Ex- 
tension-TVA program.’’—L. D. B. 

“I don’t say it boastfully, but my farm 
now stands out in this community, and most 
of the credit is due to carrying out the whole 
demonstration as planned with our county 
agent, and the use of plenty of lime and 
fertilizer.”—S. C. T. 

“The farm unit demonstrations through- 
out this county are doing more to prove to 
the farmers the value and adequate use of 
phosphate and lime than anything I have 
seen in the county since I started farming.” — 
M. C. B. 

“It is January 1 and my cattle haven’t been 
fed the first time this winter. Yet they 
are fat enough for market. Fertilized pas- 
tures make this possible.”—E. B. 

“This program has meant much to me 
and my neighbors in proving the value of 
good farm practices and use of more phos- 
phate, potash, and lime. I like strip-crop- 
ping better than terraces.”—A. L. C. 





“Commie” Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Cumberland News, of Cumberland, Md., 
on March 23, 1948: 


REPRESENTATIVE BEALL MAKES HIMSELF CLEAR 
ON “COMMIE” ACTIVITIES 


If any doubt had existed as to how Rep- 
resentative J. GLENN BEALL viewed the ac- 
tivities of communistic elements in this 
country it has been removed in his an- 
nouncement to again seek the Republican 
nomination for a fourth term in Congress 
from the Sixth Maryland District. 

Representative BEALL has expressed him- 
self with such force as to make it clear that 
he considers the existence, in government, of 
employees who are considered “fences” for 
the Kremlin one of the major dangers con- 
fronting the American people. And he does 
not intend that it will continue if he can 
help it. Those who have watched the spread 
of communism in other parts of the world 
and who have looked with a feeling of un- 
easiness on the bold attempts of “pinks” to 
entrench themselves in America will take 
comfort in the fact that Congressman BEALL 
is fully cognizant of a situation that could 
very easily, if permitted to go unchecked, 
bring untold grief to Americans. 

Representative BEALL has been collaborat- 
ing with Republican groups in Congress in 
a relentless campaign to cleanse the Gov- 
ernment of communistic stooges. They have 
succeeded in having removed from the State 
Department, for instance, a number of com- 
munistic sympathizers only to find they have 


been reemployed in some other bureaus. It 
is hardly possible that this could have been 
done without the knowledge of the White 
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House. But when it is considered that fel- 
low travelers have been permitted to find 
their way into Government circles over. a 
period of 15 years, with the sanction and en- 
couragement of those in control, at Wash- 
ington, what can the American people expect 
now? 

Representative Bratt, in making his can- 
didacy announcement, placed his views on 
communism above everything else. He 
shunted to a secondary position his record 
of achievements in Congress, both for the 
Nation and for his Sixth District constitu- 
ents, although they are of such a beneficial 
nature to all classes and sections they could 
very well have taken precedence. 

But he is determined not to stand idly by 
while those in sympathy with the Kremlin 
doctrine tighten their hold in the United 
States. It is gratifying to know that he is 
bending every effort to wrench loose what- 
ever grips unworthies might have on the 
Government in order to make certain the 
freedoms we have been privileged to enjoy 
and to treasure since the birth of our coun- 
try are made more secure. 





Address at Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered at the 
communion breakfast of the Valadolid 
Council of the Knights of Columbus on 
Sunday, March 21, 1948, at Odd Fellows 
Hall, Lynn, Mass.: 

Reverend Fathers and members of Council 
No. 70, Knights of Columbus, and friends, 
they say that a Presidential election year 
is always filled with uncertainty. 

Applied to 1948, that is most certainly an 
understatement. 

A few weeks ago, the commodity market 
broke. Day after day the quotations dropped. 
Most of you, as breadwinners of families, 
followed the plunging figures with consider- 
able satisfaction for it seemed to herald the 
much-desired drop in the cost of living. 
Such did not happen, but your attention 
was diverted from this disappointment by a 
political upset which took place in the 
Twenty-fourth Congressional District of New 


York City. Here, in a well-organized Demo- 
cratic district, a member of a minor local 
party who wasn’t given a chance won de- 
cisively. The fact that this man happened 


to be a friend of Henry Wallace, who also 
has political ambitions, pushed this story 
into the top headlines. Editorial writers and 
commentators had a field day trying to ac- 
count for such a stunning victory. 

Some professed to see in it a national trend 
toward Wallace. Others claimed that Jewish 
Democrats had turned away from their party 
because it had not moved with sufficient 
speed to implement the partition of Pales- 
tine. The Negro voter, too, had changed 
horses because, though much was said about 
extending civil liberties to his race, nothing 
was done about it. And so it went, as po- 
litical «xperts tried to explain the overturn 
in terms of the shift of disaffected elements. 

But of all the reasons advanced, the most 
cbvious one was overlooked. Both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans took the outcome 
for granted, relying on past performances. 
On the other hand, the small party that was 
ignored—organized. They brought in so- 
licitors from outside the district—they went 


from house to house asking people to vote 
for their candidate. They even carried them 
to the polls. 

The moral of this story is that a minority— 
knowing what it wants—and how to get it— 
by putting in time and effort, can overcome 
the indifferent majority. 

I bring this point up because we stand 
at a critical crossroads in our history. It 
seems to me that we of this generation are 
always coming up against crises of some 
kind or another, and there is in all of us a 
desperate yearning for a real peace in which 
we can live normal lives. But we have been 
born into a peried of revolution in which 
men must catch up with the adjustments 
required by the machine age which they 
themselves have invented. In many parts of 
the world, men in their bewilderment are 
turning their backs on their Christian faith 
and are accepting the hearsay of Communist 
materialism. They are asking for slavery 
without realizing that it is slavery. And 
when they wake up, it is too late to escape. 

The few men in the Kremlin who are di- 
recting this movement are absolute dicta- 
tors. They are so serious in their purpose 
that, even though a Russian makes a harm- 
less wisecrack about the regime, or its lead- 
ers, he goes to jail for a lengthy stay. 

These dictators are intent on winning a 
complete victory over the minds and hearts 
of men. To this end, they distort every fact, 
and by every means of propaganda, blackmail, 
and terror, they are undermining the foun- 
dations of civilization. 

Who would ever think that a solidly Cath- 
olic country like Italy would ever be threat- 
ened, from within, by this modern menace, 

Yet all of us anticipate with alarm the 
results of the elections to be held in Italy 
on April 18. 

Such is the measure of their devilishly 
effective technique. 

They glibly promise wholesale land re- 
forms, even pointing out to the poor Italian 
farmer the individual piece they are going 
to give him, right there on the map for him 
to see. They forget to tell him that they 
have already promised that same piece of 
land to other farmers. 

In order to overcome the heart-warming 
appeal of American aid, they say that the 
Americans are stupid enough to keep on 
sending material help, even though the 
country goes Communist. 

They assure the people that they will not 
disturb their religion. The Vatican, how- 
ever, knows otherwise. Aware of the danger, 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has repeatedly 
urged every Catholic to vote, emphasizing 
that he who does nof vote commits a grave 
sin. The clergy from the pulpits are explain- 
ing why Catholics should not vote for Com- 
munists. The lay organization, called Cath- 
colic Action, is organizing meetings, issuing 
posters, and working for the cause of the 
Christian Democratic Party. In addition 
to the above-mentioned activities are the 
recently formed civil committees which are 
the offspring of Catholic Action, and whose 
function is to make certain that the voters 
go to the polls. Some bishops have even gone 
so far as to instruct the clergy that absolu- 
tion must be denied to avowed Commuinists. 

I mention these facts to show the serious- 
ness for all Catholics of a Communist seizure 
of the Government in Italy. 

The fall of Czechoslovakia came as a great 
shock to most Americans because it was done 
without the immediate aid of a single Soviet 
soldier. 

It revealed, in dramatic fashion, the’ suc- 
cessful Russian tactics of boring from with- 
in and using the very privileges granted by 
a democracy to destroy it. 

It is the classic example of the Trojan 
horse, Streamlined to fit modern conditions, 
It is a realistic warning to all Americans. 

Agitated by fear, there are some Americans 
who would curtail our fundamental civil lib- 
erties, thinking that this might serve as a 
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road block to protect us from communism. 
Such cannot be, for in trying to stop com- 
munism in this manner we would burden 
ourselves with the yoke of fascism. 

No, my friends, we cannot do this. But we 
can face up to communism with an alert 
and informed citizenry who will nail every 
Communist trick, no matter how camou- 
flaged, at its very inception. 

This will require a constant vigilance on 
our part. 

The tragedy of Czechoslovakia shows how 
the Communists infiltrate a large group like 
a labor union and use this as a means to 
work themselves into the government. There 
they manage to secure the cabinet position 
which supervises domestic security and has 
control over the police. Then, the other 
members of the government are charged with 
conspiracy. On this pretext, the Communist- 
dominated security forces take over, and the 
purge of freedom begins. 

In the United States they have, at times, 
wormed themselves into controlling positions 
in certaih labor unions. This they have done 
because they always show up at union meet- 
ings, whereas many members, through in- 
difference, stay home. The Communists 
know the book of parliamentary law by heart. 
They use every device to forestall majority 
action and prolong the meetings until many 
members in weariness go home, and the Com- 
munist minority becomes a majority of those 
remaining. The Communists win because 
they employ every stratagem, and because 
they never give up. 

In our country they will attempt to divide 
and conquer. Playing race against race, creed 
against creed, and workers against employers, 
they plan to take over as a result of the 
general confusion. 

As we gird ourselves to resist this infiltra- 
tion, we must know, clearly, the meaning of 
our Christian democracy and the benefits it 
has brought to our lives, so that we may ex- 
pose the Communist-inspired rumors that 
will be circulated among us. In order to 
prepare ourselves to meet this challenge, I 
suggest that you get copies of the booklets 
to be issued by the American Legion on 
April 1 “giving the actual margins of supe- 
riority of American life in terms of individ- 
ual rights, freedoms, automobiles, food, re- 
frigerators, and many other things which 
are considered American necessities but are 
luxuries elsewhere.” 

These carry the endorsements of President 
Truman and the leaders of labor, business, 
and our major church denominations. 

In the fight to protect ourselves from the 
spreading cancer of communism, we must be 
strong in our democratic beliefs. With Chris- 
tian faith and with the know-how of free- 
men, we shall search out the presence of 
communism no matter where it is hidden. 
Once we are able to definitely diagnose the 
Communist cells as such, we shall root them 
out by focusing the X-ray of public opinion 
on them. 

Detect communism early, and it can be 
cured. 

As Americans, and as Catholics, we cannot 
fail to answer the summons to democratic 
action. 





Award of Merit to Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 
Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 














an address which was delivered by Mr. 
Roy I. Levinson, president of the Deca- 
logue Society of Lawyers of Chicago, at 
the annual patriotic dinner on February 
28, on the occasion of the presentation of 
an award of merit to Bishop Bernard J, 
Sheil: 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Rabbi Ber- 
man, ladies and gentlemen, can we in any 
more fitting manner bring to a climax this 
historic Brotherhood Week than by honor- 
ing Bishop Bernard J. Sheil? 

Brotherhood Week emphasizes many hopes 
and aspirations which the Decalogue So- 
ciety of Lawyers share with Bishop Sheil. 
These can well be summarized in one sen- 
tence. We strive to bring to the tear-stained 
hope of all humanity equal justice and op- 
portunity without discrimination as to race 
or creed or color. This is brotherhood. 

There is something innate in the character 
of Bishop Sheil that constrains him to be 
of service to his fellow man; that makes him 
rise in righteous indignation with the 
strength of a giant when he sees down- 
trodden and helpless beings imposed upon. 
He has shown great compassion for and un- 
derstanding of the underprivileged in the 
industrial areas back of the yards in Chi- 
cago and everywhere. He has unceasingly 
battled to place human rights above prop- 
erty rights. He has brought to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency the inspiration 
and idealism of the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation, which opens wide its doors to gentile 
and Jew, to all the sons and daughters of 
men regardless of color or religion. ,We have 
been greatly impressed by his tremendous 
courage and dynamic force. 

As we grow older our convictions grow 
stronger that the life blood of democracy 
is an enlightened citizenry. The hope of 
liberty and freedom depends upon educating 
the masses. Ignorance, the food upon which 
tyranny feeds, is the poison from which de- 
mocracy dies. 

Bishop Sheil has made great strides in 
combating ignorance by furthering educa- 
tion in many ways. Among other advances 
on the educational front he founded the 
Sheil School of Social Studies and the Lewis 
College of Science and Technology, where 
complete training for aviation and engineer- 
ing is emphasized. He established a center 
to assist displaced Japanese with their relo- 
cation, vocational, and academic problems. 
He launched a CYO residence for young 
women, community centers, boys’ Camps, 
mercy missions, and a large number of other 
worth-while cultural, social, and athletic 
enterprises. 

Notwithstanding all that he and like- 
minded men and organizations of good will 
have done, we are profoundly concerned by 
the fact that the specter of religious and 
racial intolerance is again rearing its head 
in many parts of the world, including our 
own beloved country. 

The revival of these dangerous symptoms 
throughout the world at this time has 
brought undue suffering to large groups of 
our fellow humans. We deplore the fact 
that those common and inalienable rights 
which have long been recognized and ac- 
cepted throughout the civilized world as the 
precious heritage of mankind are being ruth- 
lessly disregarded. 

Bishop Sheil is continuously appealing for 
the elimination of these dangerous mani- 
festations, and is effectively voicing his pro- 
tests against the wrongs to which these in- 
nocent victims are being subjected. His 
idealism inspires an ever-increasing demand 
for culture, economic and religious freedom 
as is illustrated by typical quotations from 
his utterances which I planned to quote to 
you, but on second thought have inserted, 
for the record, in your program of this eve- 
ning. 
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His famous utterances are more than the 


» mere stone, brick, mortar, and cement with 


which we build our homes. His words are 
also the inspiration that has helped the com- 
munity to build in our hearts, for the world 
around us, a symbolic structure for all man- 
kind that is just and right, radiating good 
fellowship throughout the world—and in 
doing this he has added warmth and friend- 
liness to “the house I live in.” 

This house I live in is the beneficiary of 
his moral instructions for practical purposes 
so essential to the duties and responsibilities 
of useful citizens. Even in our beloved 
America, selfishness, greed, corruption, and 
materialism have brought hardship into the 
lives of countless millions. 

If we as a people had nothing to build 
upon but the passions and greed of hu- 
manity; if we could visualize nothing be- 
yond the material desires of some of the 
nations and exploiters of the world and the 
pettiness of their leaders, we should have a 
feeling of utter despair. But because we 
believe in the law of progress; because we 
believe that every fortress that society has 
erected to protect and preserve civilization 
will be maintained; because there are in this 
world institutions of intelligence, under- 
standing and good will; men like Bishop Sheil 
who maintain ideals above all mortal pas- 
sions of men; and because we believe that in 
the recesses of the world’s heart there are 
preserved the fundamental ideals of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, we cannot despair but must continue 
to fight the forces of bigotry and reaction. 

And now Bishop Sheil, with sincere wishes 
for your health, happiness, and a long life, 
it is my honor io present to you, for your 
distinguished service to citizenship through 
moral, physical, and spiritual development of 
our youth; for your forthright leadership in 
the fight against bigotry, reaction, and greed; 
for your stalwart championing of the cause 
of minorities and the underprivileged; for 
your vigorous defense of civil rights; for your 
notable contribution to education and en- 
lightenment; for your devoted labors for 
social prcegress, justice, and the brotherhood 
of man, the Decalogue Society of Lawyers 
award for the year 1947. 





Transfer of American Ships Is Unthinkable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the trans- 
fer of American ships to foreign inter- 
ests, industries, individuals, nations, or 
powers as part of the economic recovery 
program is unthinkable. It should not 
be permitted. The issue is presented to 
us in the foreign aid bill by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the House 
of Representatives. The Senate of the 
United States voted unanimously against 
this proposal and struck the proposal 
out-of the bill, but the House committee 
has restoredit. The action taken by the 
Senate was identical with the action of 
the House and Senate very recently 
when they enacted Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 173, which received the approval of 
the President on February 27, 1948. 

I have stated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD my unalterable opposition to this 
procedure and I shall try to avoid re- 
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peating here the reasons formerly ad- 
vanced by me; I refer to the Appendix 
of the Recorp, pages A540, A736, and 
A867. 

I feel that I would be untrue to my 
convictions if I failed to express my op- 
position and my reasons therefor. My 
convictions are based upon my study of 
problems affecting our American mer- 
chant marine throughout my entire 
service in Congress, extending from July 
3, 1918, to the present, and particularly 
since April 1921, when I became a mem-' 
ber of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in the House. For 
a time, I served under very able chair- 
men of the Republican Party, including 
among others the present senior Senator 
from Maine and majority leader in the 
Senate, the Honorable Watuace A. 
WHITE. 

In 1933 I became chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in the House, and was privi- 
leged to assist in preparing the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, which passed the 
House in 1935, was rewritten and amend- 
ed in the Senate in the closing hours of 
Congress in 1936, and approved by the 
President on June 29, 1936. 

That act represents the studied opin- 
ion, careful study, and best thought of 
the Members of the Congress in 1935 and 
1936. They realized that a merchant 
marine was essential to the national de- 
fense, for the promotion of trade, and for 
our general welfare. They knew an 
American merchant marine was essen- 
tial and that immediate action was nec- 
essary. 

I mention these facts to emphasize my 
unalterable opinion that, as said by Rep- 
resentative BrapLey, of California, for- 
eign transfers would be suicidal. Iam so 
positive in that view that if the recov- 
ery program bill as it reaches the House 
for a final vote contains the transfer as 
recommended in the bill reported to the 
House by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I shall be compelled to vote 
against the bill. 

I am unalterably opposed to the pro- 
posal for the reason that I long ago 
reached the conviction that if America 
had possessed an adequate merchant 
marine in 1914 and the years immedi- 
ately following that we would never have 
been drawn into World War I. I had 
previously made the statement also that 
if we had possessed an adequate mer- 
chant marine in 1938 and the years fol- 
lowing we would never have become 
involved in World War II. 

I am so unalterably convinced of the 
truth of these statements that as much 
as I would like to follow the leadership 
of President Truman and his great Sec- 
retary of State, I am compelled to say 
that if the provision inserted in the 
House is retained in the bill when it 
comes to a final vote, I must vote against 
the bill. My nearly 30 years of study, 
thought, and research enters into this 
conviction. 

I am very much gratified to find that 
my views are completely in accord with 
remarks by Representative Braptey, of 
California; Bocas, of Louisiana; Boykin, 
of Alabama; and others who have ad- 
dressed themseives on the subject. 
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In a letter dated February 11, 1948, 
from Secretary of Defense Forrestal to 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Chair- 
man, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, as quoted from 
State Department press release, No. 126, 
of February 17, 1948, beginning on page 
4, appears the following: 


It is not my aim to give you the impression 
that the charter or transfer of title of 500 
vessels, or of any lesser number, will be com- 
pletely without impact on our own military 
strength. There will undoubtedly be some 
effect but it is my opinion that we stand to 
gain more by such charter or transfer, from 
an over-all national security standpoint, than 
we stand to lose. 


The above statement was widely quoted 
in the press and in Congress as authori- 
tative testimony in support of the further 
large-scale transfer of ships to foreign 
countries including the Marshall-plan 
nations in addition to the substantial 
number of American vessels already 
transferred. 

The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, charged by law with the promotion 
and protection of the American mer- 
chant marine, expressed itself on the sub- 
ject very fully. It said: 


The Commission fears that the statement 
in question will be highly prejudicial to the 
American merchant marine and, therefore, 
to the national defense, if permitted to stand 
unchallenged and unqualified. The Commis- 
sion’s judgment is based on its considered 
opinion that the statement is to be ques- 
tioned mainly for the two following reasons: 

First, the succeeding paragraph in Mr. For- 
restal’s statement quotes the following from 
a recent memorandum of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staif: “It is entirely possible that greater 
ultimate military advantage might in fact 
be achieved by such use of some of the re- 
serve tonnage now than would result by hold- 
ing it iale for possible future use under war 
emergency conditions.” 

This quotation confirms, if any confirma- 
tion were needed, that the Secretary of De- 
fense apparently saw the issue solely as a 
choice between two alternatives, i. e., trans- 
fer foreign or immobilization in the reserve 
fleets. This is erroneous. Barring a large in- 
crease in American exports under the Mar- 
shall plan compared to the record year of 
1947, an event that nobody expects to take 
place, any American flag vessels transferred 
to foreign countries will either directly or in- 
directly come from the operating fleet. If 
they are initially transferred from the re- 
serve fleets, an even greater number of Amer- 
ican operating vessels will be returned to 
the reserve fleets for lack of cargoes and due 
to the severe break in freight rates which the 
mobilization of a large number of additional 
vessels from the reserve fleets is bound to 
cause, (This matter is discussed on pages 
27 and 28 of the brief attached to our letter 
to you of March 4, 1948.) 

We believe that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as well as the Secretary of Defense would be 
willing to reconsider their position that we 
stand to gain more by such charter or trans- 
fer from an over-all national security stand- 
point, than we stand to lose, if their atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that the ransferred 
vessels, regardless whether they are taken 
from among operating or laid-up ships will 
in all cases in the end reduce our active fleet 
rather than our idle fleet. 

Second, it seems equally obvious from Mr. 
Forrestal’s statement that he has confined 
his examination solely to the potential na- 


tional defense value of the idle vessels proper. 
In doing so, and aside from the afore- 
mentioned fact that vessel transfers would 


not be at the expense of the idle fleet but 


the operating fleet, the statement seems to 
overlook the fact that the harmful effect on 
the American merchant marine of the trans- 
fer foreign of a given number of additional 
ships is not at all confined to the loss of 
those vessels proper, i. e., the mere subtrac- 
tion of that number of vessels. 

This situation, too, is discussed in the 
Commission's brief sent to you on March 4, 
1948, where it is pointed out (p. 5) that: 

“Our concern over the proposed turning 
over of additional American ships to other 
nations is due even more to the threat to 
the ships which we would keep, than to the 
loss of those which we would give up, al- 
though the loss of employment for American 
crews and operators and the shrinking of the 
number of ships available for a future emer- 
gency, are serious enough. Even more im- 
portant, however,.is the certainty that an- 
other fleet of large American dry cargo ships 
turned over to foreign countries, joining the 
huge fleets of merchant ships already ope- 
rating and those now being constructed in 
Europe’s shipyards, within a few years at 
the most will bring about a surplus of cargo 
tonnage that in the depression of the world 
freight market which will result irrespective 
of the general world economic situation, the 
survival of the American merchant marine 
in operation will be gravely threatened.” 
(This subject is discussed in greater detail 
beginning on p. 28 of the brief.) 

This Commission cannot pit its judgment 
of vessels in our reserve fleets against the 
judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of of 
the Secretary of Defense. However, the Com- 
mission is not only wholly within its juris- 
diction but in fact duty-bound to point out 
(a) that the ships which the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff state 
are worth less to us in our reserve fleets than 
in foreign hands, would not come from our 
reserve fleets at all but in reality from our 
operating fleet, and (b) that apart from the 
defense value of the transferred ships proper 
there must be taken into account the effect 
of the transfer on the rest of our operating 
merchant marine. 

In the final analysis, our national security 
needs not only ships but trained officers and 
crews and experienced operators as well, to- 
gether with the numerous auxiliary services 
depending on a large merchant fleet in opera- 
tion. If the choice were to lie solely between 
several hundred idle ships in the reserve 
fleets and the same number in the hands of 
the European nations, the question might 
be debatable, However, since the choice is 
between operation of these several hundred 
ships under the American flag by American 
operators, manned by American officers and 
crews, or operation of the same ships by 
foreign operators with foreign crews, the di- 
rect and immediate national defense value 
of American flag operation is obvious, par- 
ticularly in an international situation such 
as the present. 


The Maritime Commission, in opposing 
transfers foreign, has said: 


As of March 1, 1948, the Maritime Com- 
mission under the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946, had approved the sale for foreign- 
flag operation of a total of 1,141 large war- 
built Government-owned ships. The Com- 
mission has also sold under other statutes 
23 large nonwar-built ships for foreign-flag 
operation. These figures do not include ves- 
sels of less than 1,500 gross tons. In addition, 
the Commission from July 1, 1945, to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948, approved under sections 9 
and 37 of the Shipping Act of 1916, the sale 
and/or transfer for foreign-flag operation of 
340 large, privately owned older merchant 
vessels over 1,000 gross tons each. 


It will thus appear to be and is a fact 
that since the end of the war in Europe, 
no fewer than 1,504 large American ships 
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have been turned over to foreign nations, 
most of them by the United States Mari- 
time Commission, others with its ap- 
proval. By far, the greatest proportion 
of these vessels consisted of large war- 
built dry-cargo ships and tankers of over 
10,000 merchant dead-weight tons each, 
sold by the Commission. 

These figures prove beyond any perad- 
venture the immense contribution made 
by the United States since the war to the 
restoration of foreign merchant fleets 
and the role which the Maritime Com- 
mission has played in this unprecedented 
act of economic cooperation. They fur- 
nish proof, if it were necessary, of the 
sincerity of the Commission’s recom- 
mendation against the enactment of 
European recovery legislation which 
would in whole or in part override the 
prohibition which has just been enacted 
into law, against any further sale or any 
charter of Government-owned vessels to 
noncitizens. The carefully considered 
recommendation of the Maritime Com- 
mission is based on the unanimous con- 
viction of the Commission that the im- 
mediate and long damage wrought on the 
American merchant marine and on the 
American shipbuilding industry by fur- 
ther transfer of Government-owned ves- 
sels to noncitizens would far exceed the 
very limited short-term advantages 
which may be gained for such. transfers. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries were controlled by the same 
conviction when they reported very re- 
cently and unanimously Senate Joint 
Resolution 173, which was approved by 
the President on February 27, 1948. 

The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion recently reported that the American 
Merchant Marine approaches a most 
critical period. The Members of the Sen- 
ate and House committees of the Con- 
gress felt the same way when they re- 
ported unanimously Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 173. The Congress evidently felt 
the same way, and there is nothing that 
has occurred since the action by the Con- 
gress on Senate Joint Resolution 173 to 
alter the opinion previously held when 
they unanimously enacted Senate Joint 
Resolution 173 into law. 

The Maritime Commission reported 
recently: 

During October 1947, the last month for 
which the statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census are available, the over-all participa- 
tion of United States flag shipping in our 
seagoing foreign trade dropped below 50 per- 
cent for the first time since before World War 
II; in the dry cargo field it dropped to 47.2 
percent. Statistics when available for later 
months, are expected to reveal further steady 
reductions in American-flag participation in 
the carrying of our foreign trade. Moreover, 
this downward trend will continue in view of 
the progressive restoration and expansion 
of foreign merchant fleets. The present huge 
foreign shipbuilding program is entirely un- 
matched in this country. It goes without 
saying that the proposed additional trans- 
fers of American ships, whether by sale or 
charter, would play havoc with American 
shipping and its participation in overseas 
trade, 


Finally, the Commission said that it 
was convinced that even if the vessel 
transfers proposed were not enacted, the 
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present and indicated further decline of 
the American Merchant Marine would 
be accelerated by preferences which will 
be accorded the merchant marines of the 
participating nations in the movement 
of economic and cargoes under the bill 
unless participation of the American 
Merchant Marine in this movement is 
protected. 
The Commission says: 


In this manner this Commission believes 
that the European recovery program can be 
implemented and administered for the 
greatest benefit of the participating nations 
as well as for the United States without 
bringing irreparable harm to a vital sector 
of the American economy and defense: The 
American merchant marine. 


I have studied the problems of the 
American merchant marine for 50 years, 
almost 30 of which were spent in the 
Congress of the United States, and al- 
most 27 as a member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. I 
say without any doubt of the truth of 
my statement that the judgments ex- 
pressed by the United States Maritime 
Commission and recited above are abso- 
lutely true, and that the continued exist- 
ence of an American merchant marine 
is imperative for our national defense, 
for the promotion of our commerce and 
trade, and essential to the retirement of 
the enormous debt which now burdens 
the Nation. 

Unrealistic promises have been made 
to the taxpayer of supposed benefits to 
accrue from the foreign transfers but 
while promising to the taxpayer various 
benefits, the proponents of transfers fail 
to tell the taxpayer about the harmful 
consequences which will follow the 
transfers. 

The shipping losses of the 16 nations 
have already been fully recovered except 
in vessel types of which we have no sur- 
plus. The facts are that despite the 
transfer of huge fleets of American ships 
and a record volume of ship construc- 
tion abroad, we find that not only do they 
not need more of our surplus ships in 
order to rehabilitate their fleets, but they 
are actually assured of a huge increase 
without the transfer of a single addi- 
tional American ship. 

The disappearance of German and 
Japanese shipping is argued as justify- 
ing the need for a large expansion of 
the fleets of the 16 nations, but the truth 
is that the disappearance of these ships 
has left no “vacuum” because German 
and Japanese trade disappeared with the 
ships, while numerous countries outside 
the 16 nations have greatly enlarged their 
merchant fleets and others have created 
entirely new merchant fleets, thus more 
than making up for whatever loss of 
carrying capacity, if any, which may have 
resulted from the disappearance of the 
German and Japanese merchant fleets. 

Alleged dollar savings on transporta- 
tion will result in no saving to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer and will not reduce the 
cost of the aid program to the American 
people, but through loss of taxes and 
charter hire will actually increase it. 
The proposal that idle ships now rusting 
in our reserve fieets and not wanted by 
the American shipping industry may be 
used to help the 16 nations save dollars 


is a fallacy, for whether the ships are 
transferred from the operating or the 
reserve fleets really mean hauling down 
the American flag on operating ships 
and substituting foreign flags and for- 
eign crews and operators. This will cause 
the idle fleets to become larger instead 
of smaller. We have done our part. Over 
1,500 American ships have been trans- 
ferred to foreign nations within less than 
than 2 years, most of them at prices sub- 
stantially below their construction cost 
to the United States and below construc- 
tion costs abroad. 

It is not the shipping of the 16 nations 
which needs help to survive. It is the 
American merchant marine \7hich needs 
protection. The American merchant 
marine has been a stepchild long enough, 
and it is high time that something was 
done for it. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies in the House is holding extensive 
hearings to work out policies of replace- 
ment and operation which will solve our 
problems, but that takes time and this 
Congress should not pursue a course in 
the meantime which will make solutions 
more difficult. It will be remembered 
that the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 set 
a goal of 50 new ships a year as replace- 
ments. It was then regarded as an am- 
bitious plan, but the program was 
dropped for the wartime emergency con- 
struction work and has not been re- 
sumed. 

I greatly regret that the officials of the 
State Department pursue the plan to 
make these transfers even after the Sec- 
retary of State has been advised by the 
Maritime Commission that the transfer 
will be contrary to the vital interests of a 
United States merchant marine which 
the Maritime Commission is charged by 
law to develop, maintain, and encourage. 

It is indeed fortunate that the Ameri- 
can Legion is made up of men who have 
borne the burden of battle and are more 
clear visioned than the men in the State 
Department. They are protesting 
against the transfer. The President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid under the 
chairmanship of Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman has found that Europe needs 
no more dry-cargo ships, that a surplus 
of such ships is already building up, and 
that we cannot afford to allow our tramp 
fleet to disappear. The Harriman com- 
mittee has proposed that any further 
transfer of ships should be contingent on 
a reduction of European shipbuilding, 
but all such construction is for vessel 
types of which we have no surplus. Nec- 
essarily any reduction in shipbuilding by 
the 16 nations would only mean a short 
postponement, and the interference in 
the national economies of the 16 nations 
would be widely resented and very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to enforce. 

We must be extremely careful that we 
shall not endanger our national defense 
in the future and weaken our economy. 
We have twice found ourselves without 
the bridge across which to carry troops 
and supplies to foreign ports and shores, 
and we must take care lest we find our- 
selves again without the bridge when the 
survival of this Nation and of our friends 
and alllies may again depend on our 
ability to move troops and cargoes across 
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the ocean. We hope that time may 
never come, but we must be ready. We . 
should think in terms of preparedness. 
We do not want war, but if anyone else 
wishes war, we must be strong. I im- 
plore Members of the House to amend 
the bill and strike out all authority pro- 
vided in the pending bill to transfer ships 
by sale or charter. To each of youl can 
only say, “Quit you like men—be strong.” 





The Eightieth Congress and Its 
Shortcomings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, some 
sessions of Congress have been called 


liberal, progressive, others conservative, 
reactionary. The Eightieth Congress 


+ will have to move mighty fast in order 


not to go down in history as the retro- 
gressive Congress. 

It is amazing how backward this Con- 
gress has been in its thinking and acting. 
We have done nothing constructive ex- 
cept to appropriate money. If there was 
ever a time that Congress could give to 
the people dynamic, sound, constructive, 
democratic leadership, it was during this 
period. Our bewildered, chaotic people 
have locked in vain to their Capitol and 
have found a leadership even more be- 
wildered, even more chaotic. 

Take, for instance, the ridiculous 
Taft-Hartley bill. It was supposed to 
stop the new deal communism of the 
National Labor Relations Act. Once 
again we stepped backwards. The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act was a product of 
and duly signed by the Hoover Adminis- 
tration on March 23, 1932. 

A low mark in statesmanship as re- 
gards the Jewish people was the infamous 
Balfour Declaration. We have gone that 
One better. Today, our double talk on 
Palestine has placed Uncle Sam in the 
unenviable position of staging a pogrom 
in the Holy Land. 

On and on I could cite retrogressions 
of such a general nature but specifically, 
let us consider the so-called Civil Rights 
Program. We are arguing today, most 
bitterly, about matters that previous 
Congresses, Administrations and Su- 
preme Court decisions have already taken 
stands on. The only progressive measure 
that has passed this House in this Eight- 
ieth Congress has been the Bender anti- 
poll tax bill. That’s nothing to boast 
about. The first poll-tax bill was passed 
October 13, 1942. . 

The Republican leadership has been 
recorded in the Negro Republican press 
as promising that the Case antilynching 
bill would be brought up March 16. 
That, not only was an untruth as events 
have shown, but we know that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful now that it will be 
brought up at all except as 2 last minute 
political maneuver just before the na- 
tional conventions and too late for the 
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Senate to act on. The Republican lead- 
ership could not play a more ghastly po- 
litical trick. Backwards we have stepped 
again. The first antilynching bill passed 
this House on January 26, 1922. 

We have diabolically taken away every 
single civil right granted to the Negro 
people during World War II. Today, 
there is no FEPC, rigid segregation in the 
armed forces, diabolically planned elim- 
ination of all Negroes in the WAC’s and 
WAVES, likewise in the Nurses Corps of 
the Army and Navy. 

I charged on the floor last year and 
was refuted. I charge today and I state 
facts from the office of the Secretary of 
the Navy. There is only one Negro nurse 
and 20,000 Negro men in the Navy. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that with- 
ir. three short years of VE-day we, for- 
merly the most liked, have become the 
most hated nationin the world? Weare 
hypocrites and the world knows it. 
There is not any Marshall plan or Tru- 
man doctrine large enough to white- 
wash our hypocrisy. True, the world is 
hungry for bread, but also for democracy. 
The stature of the common man has 
reached such heights that he is willing to 
starve and be free rather than eat and 
depend on hypocrisy. By every right of 
heritage our democracy should easily ap- 
peal to all of the peoples of the earth. 
YOU CANNOT HAVE A SUCCESSFUL BIPARTISAN 

FOREIGN POLICY EACKED UP WITH A BIPARTISAN 
JIM CROW PCLICY 

The Marshall plan is not going to stop 
communism or any otherism. I guaran- 
tee, and you know, that the American 
plan, however, will turn back any ism 
because it is the best way of life. But 
we are not living according to the Ameri- 
can plan. We talk democracy abroad 
and fail to practice it here. Former Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes demanded free 
elections in Rumania while poor whites 
and Negroes could not vote in South Car- 
olina. Weare riled about the Czech coup 
and we do nothing about the Ku Klux 
Klan terror in Johnson County,Ga. We 
question Jan Masaryk’s death while we 
allow Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram and her two 
sons to be slaughtered in Americus, Ga. 

What is the stumbling block? Is it 
the so-called solid South? Or are some 
of the northerners and southerners just 
using that out-worn phrase to rational- 
ize their individual cowardice, bigotry 
and hypocrisy? 

I know and you Know that there are 
plenty of Republicans, men from the 
South and likewise men in the capitals 
below the Mason and Dixon’s line, who 
are disgusted with the maniacal rantings 
of the cheap demagogues. Thank God, 
due to them, the solid South is disappear- 
ing and because of that, a solid America 
can be born for the first time since Fort 
Sumter was fired upon. 

Those who shout the most represent 
the least. In an election in my district 
in which I was unopposed, more votes 
were cast for me than those which elected 
the entire congressional delegations from 
two Southern States: How can anybody 
who represents 2 percent of his district 
talk about the solid South or the solid 
North? 

I would like to insert an editorial en- 
titled “Let’s Think Twice’ from the 


February 1948 issue of the Tom Tom, 
a college newspaper published in Deca- 
tur, Miss., written by a World War II 
veteran and member of one of the oldest 
and most prominent families of that 
State. 

LET’S THINK TWICE 


There are a few people in the South who 
believe that the South is being picked upon 
by all northerners; that we are about to be 
destroyed by the ever encroaching powers 
of the Federal Government; and that the 
United States Supreme Court, the greatest 
judiciary body in the world, is determined 
to barter our rights and institutions for the 
favor of a mongrel minority. These beliefs 
and others are merely the key to the door 
of destruction for ourselves through an eco- 
nomic drought and self-styled old fashioned 
culture. The fact that they are becoming 
louder and more pronounced at this time, 
probably because of its being election year, 
gives one who thinks seriously about the 
future cause for grave concern. 

Long ago, Sir Francis Bacon saw fit to 
write his famous Idols of the Cave in which 
he foresaw the danger in Certain obstacles 
threatening human progress. He referred to 
the peculiar mental or physical composition 
of each individual, his birth, childhood, edu- 
cation, social, and economic status. Bacon 
would have us beware of our individual biases. 
He ascertained that men have a tendency to 
become attached to particular theories and 
practices and to render tenacious allegiance 
long after logical basis for the continuance 
of these beliefs and practices have disap- 
peared. It was long ago, also, that the great 
China resented the ways of the other parts of 
the world and built a great wall around the 
country to prevent the people from being 
exposed to the ways of other people. It is 
well known that China stayed within that 
wall until their doom was sealed. Would 
our political leaders have us believe that we 
must also build a wall around the South to 
protect our sacred principles? Wouldn't this 
wall of ignorance and prejudices bring the 
same result to the people of the South? 

One is tempted either to doubt a speaker’s 
sincerity or to question the seriousness of 
the thinking he has done on the issue in the 
face of such utterances as, “The people of 
the South have their backs to the wall”; “We 
have been pushed as far as we can go”; “The 
South that we know is being swept to its de- 
struction, and this by its own party.” In- 
deed. one is inclined to wonder if such a 
speaker is not seeking to appease certain 
groups throughout the South. Certainly, he 
is concerning himself with only minor issues, 
which in view of what faces America today 
is unworthy of the statesmanship which the 
South produced in the days when our Nation 
was going through the process of establish- 
ment 

America can in the future look at the 
America of 1948 and say, “There was a strong 
America—an America that was fighting to 
preserve peace throughout the world and was 
being looked upon for leadership through 
perilous times by a majority of the peoples 
of the world.” What will be their conclusion 
as to America’s response to that demand for 
leadership? The year of 1948 for America is 
a year of decision. Shall we concern our- 
selves with local issues or shall we look upon 
broader fields where our judgment and re- 
sources and sympathy are in need to save the 
plight of millions of innocent people? Maybe 
the way advocated by certain southern poli- 
ticians is the right way. Maybe? However, 
there is another way, should we not stick 
to that way until we can get favorable an- 
swers to questions like: 

Didn’t 48 States give up their sovereignity 
to make the United States possible? If so, 
what sovereignty does Mississippi still hold? 

What is the southern way of life? 

Is it better than the American way of life? 
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Can you give the Negro a square deal and 
yet keep him out of politics? 

Isn't just government derived from the 
consent of the governed? 

How long can we, under God, continue our 
States-rights hypocrisy? 


I would like to insert from the Tupelo 
(Miss.) Daily Journal an editorial en- 
titled ““Whomever We Elect, Let’s Do It 
Honestly”: 

WHOMEVER WE ELECT, LET’S DO IT HONESTLY 

Four years ago while 3,000 Lee County 
youths were absent battling foreign dictators 
the people who remained at home bought 
and sold their votes—the basis of America’s 
democracy—like so many surplus potatoes 

Four years ago the people of Lee County 
conducted “politics as usual” without any 
thought of preserving at home the democracy 
for which their sons were fighting abroad. 

But today those 3,000 youths are home. 
And the soldiers and sailors who have seen 
the results of a people’s selling their freedom 
are likely to exert every effort possible to ob- 
tain honest primaries in our county this 
summer for the first time in years. 

Year after year the tradition of dishonesty 
has grown in Lee County elections until now 
many persons find no wrong in the very deeds 
that our soldiers have seen doom other peo- 
ples to slavery. 

Buying and selling of votes, dishonest 
counting of election returns, disappearance 
of ballot boxes, pressure tactics to obtain con- 
tributions from county suppliers, bribery, 
pay-offs, corruption of officials who were rea- 
sonably honest at the time of their election. 

These are the traditions which have grown 
with the years and in varying degrees of seri- 
ousness face us today. 

Four years ago an official in Lee County 
bought his way into office. Months passed 
without his showing results from the money 
he was spending. A citizen complained. 

Responded this little dictator, while 3,000 
Lee County boys were fighting to save de- 
mocracy: “I bought this office and it is mine. 
I will run it like I please. What I do is none 
of your business.” 

Such is the election tradition that has 
grown in Lee County while a careless public 
slept. 

We do not imply that all those now in 
office bought votes or participated in any 
type of irregular activity. 

We do not imply that those who won acted 
in all cases differently from those who lost. 
For the tradition of dishonest elections has 
grown so strong in our county that often 
winner and loser alike have indulged in prac- 
tices which each, at heart, must condemn. 

We do not imply that even those who con- 
sistently have bought votes or benefited from 
crooked counts approve of the system which 
has made such deeds appear as a requisite 
for election in our county. 

In fact, we do not imply that the candidates 
were even aware of some of the crookedness 
done in their behalf. Often their sup- 
porters—in some instances staunch church 
and community leaders in other respects— 
have taken the lead in Lee County political 
activities which according to every law on 
the statute books must be called dishonest. 

Our only concern in Lee County’s primaries 
this summer is that every man who wants 
to go before the ;-eople seeking election shall 
feel secure in the knowledge that he will 
not have to buy his way to win; that the 
votes will be counted as they are cast; and 
that the people, themselves, will show a new 
strength of character which will prevent their 
participating in many of the dishonest politi- 
cal tricks which have so commonly been 
practiced here in the past. 

The Journal does not intend to become 
involved in personalities during this sum- 
mer’s campaigns. The voters know the can- 
didates as well as we. 

But we do intend to urge upon voters in 
every way we can the necessity for starting a 
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new tradition of honesty in Lee County elec- 
tion by supporting in every instance the man 
each feels is best qualified for the job regard- 
less of bribes or pressure or cash offers for 
yotes. 

wwe believe that there are thousands of 
citizens who, regardless of their political 
affiliations, have a similar desire to see de- 
mocracy return to Lee County in the form 
of honest elections in which every candidate 
has a fair chance and every vote counts the 
same, 

If there be such groups, now is the time for 
them to step forward and reestablish democ- 
racy in local elections before we become so 
accustomed to the ways of crooked politics 
that we accept dishonesty in county govern- 
ment as the natural way of life. 


I would like to insert an editorial 
from the Houston (Tex.) Informer, 
which is sold throughout the State, en- 
titled “No, Thank You.” 

NO, THANK YOU, MR, CULLEN 


Roy Hugh Cullen, a Houston philantro- 
pist extraordinary, has issued a public invita- 
tion to Negroes through the press, inviting 
them to tell the Democratic national admin- 
istration and the Republican Congress that 
they do not wish Federal statutes passed out- 
lawing the poll tax, Jim Crowism, and lynch- 
ing, or the passage of a fair-employment- 
practice act. The reasons given are the 
friendship of southern whites, the loss of 
freedom under the Bill of Rights, and en- 
croachment upon States’ rights. 

Negroes decline the invitation of Mr. 
Cullen, without thanks to him who extends 
it. Mr. Cullen’s invitation is like telling a 
drowning man in the ocean to order the peo- 
ple on the rescue ship to cease throwing 
rope to help the man, either because of the 
repeated failure to reach him, or because the 
rope might hit him in the eye. Negroes are 
hopelessly fettered by the laws and practices 
of Mr. Cullen and his friends in the South, 
and have no hope of escaping except through 
Federal legislation. 

It is still true that beggars can’t be choos- 
ers, Negroes who have been begging for the 
type of legislation recommended by President 
Truman are in no position to reject it because 
it may be offered for political reasons. In- 
stead of insulting the intelligence of Negroes, 
any promise to pass legislation to break the 
present fetters is accepted avidly as a fulcrum 
to be used for achieving the deed. 

We are trying to tell Mr. Cullen that the 
President's message is in answer to the insist- 
ent petition of southern Negroes. The com- 
mon interest of Negroes in the South is to 
hasten the fruition of the President’s message 
into law, and there are no honest Negroes in 
the South who would even think of asking 
that the passage of the laws be stopped. 

We grant that there may be sufficient laws 
in the Southern States to give the protec- 
tion promised by the Federal statutes. But 
unfortunately for Mr. Cullen’s invitation, he 
and those who administer those laws of the 
South have had 80 years to make them ac- 
complish the purpose, without any beneficial 
success to Negroes. Therefore, Negroes have 
no faith in the enforcement of laws in the 
South to give them citizenship rights. 

Frankly, Negroes are not interested in 
States’ rights as understood by Mr. Cullen. 
If any rights now enjoyed under the Bill of 
Rights will be lost through the enactment 
of the suggestions in the President’s mes- 
sage, the Negroes are willing to take a chance 
on such loss. 

We hate further to upset Mr. Cullen and 
his friends at a time when they are clearly 
so beside themselves with fear and concern, 
but it is our duty to suggest to them that 
Mr. Cullen does not speak for the majority 
of the southern whites. 

We doubt seriously that Mr. Cullen speaks 
for labor in the South. We know he doesn't 
Speak for the Catholics in the South, the 
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Catholics having quietly but firmly antici- 
pated the President’s message to a great ex- 
tent already. He doesn’t speak for a vast 
army of college students and youngsters 
ranging from 18 to 30 in his own group 
in the South. 

Neither does he know that the man in 
the street has changed his point of view 
markedly in the last 5 years regarding the 
things that Mr. Cullen is striving to main- 
tain. If leaders like Mr. Cullen would stand 
aside and let the masses really express their 
current views, it might be that we would 
not need much of this Federal law. 

More significantly Mr. Cullen has over- 
looked the fact that few of the reputable 
daily papers of the South have cared, since 
the President’s message, to stultify them- 
selves by contending for the things that 
Mr. Cullen is representing in his article. 

Now, 'et’s look at the record of Mr. 
Cullen and those who have run the South 
since the emancipation of Negroes to which 
he alludes in his message. It may be ob- 
served that if the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion gave Negroes their liberty and constitu- 
tional rights, the predecessors of Mr. Cullen 


took them away in the reconstruction period. - 


It may further be noted that within the 
80 years since,Negroes have been emanci- 
pated, not a single Southern State has passed 
a civil-rights statute. This fact alone Kills 
any suggestion that Negroes should volun- 
tarily ask the Federal Government to leave 
their rights in the hands of Southern States. 

The rights of Negroes in the South have 
received lip service and nothing else. No 
Southern State has apprehended and con- 
victed a lyncher. 

But we do not here choose to plead the 
prejudiced exploitations we have suffered, 
we prefer to point out to Mr. Cullen the ter- 
rible cost of race discrimination to the South 
itself. 

It has led the South, which professes 
democratic ideals, to deny those ideals re- 
peatedly, in order to justify and continue 
their exploitation. It has made of the 
South’s religion a monstrous hyprocrisy. 

No, we aren’t going to ask that no Federal 
laws be passed to grant us the rights of the 
Constitution. 

As we have told Mr. Cullen before, we can- 
not accept donations of money as sufficient 
earnest of friendship in this cause of free- 
dom. To us the right to be men, with the 
freedom and privileges of the Constitution is 
greater than any benefits we may get from 
charity. 

If Mr. Cullen is correct in saying that the 
present situation is a challenge to us, then 
we choose to meet that challenge by doing 
everything we can to bring about the realiza- 
tion of the President’s message to Congress 
in which he asks the abolition of the poll 
tax, the abolition of Jimcrowism, and pass- 
age of an antilynch bill, and the establish- 
ment of fair-employment-practice acts. 

Finally, we are not concerned with what 
the Labor News may or may not have said 
of Mr. Cullen, but we are persuaded that he 
will find no honest Negro in the South who 
will deny that he wants most heartily to have 
the President’s message to Congress enacted 
into law at the earliest date. 

Despite the word “final” above, we cannot 
close without correcting one other error in 
Mr. Cullen’s statement. Lynchings have not 
diminished appreciably in the South. What 
has really happened is that since the agita- 
tion for a Federal antilynch bill has become 
so pointed, there has been a conspiracy in 
the South between the leaders to cover up 
and play down lynchings. 

We will cite for Mr. Cullen any time he 
wants them facts and figures to show where 
lynchings have taken place, where sheriffs 
have gone to the scene; and where a whole 
community has known of the lynching, which 
was shared in by 20 or 30 men, but still it 
was not reported in any daily papers in 
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the community or anywhere near. Also, how 
many Negroes are being lynched by use of 
judicial processes. Police officers and sheriffs 
are shooting Negroes, whom they have taken 
in their cars to carry to jail, and then claim- 
ing that the Negroes were resisting arrest, 
though they had been quelled and taken into 
custody. Let anybody examine the cases 
that used to be reported as lynching in the 
southern papers, and then compare them 
with the situations that are turned up now, 
and they will find that the incidents are the 
same but the treatment is just different by 
agreement of the South. 

Unfortunately, the Tuskegee people con- 
tinue to report only those lynchings that 
are so described in the daily papers. So if 
the daily papers do not call them lynch- 
ings, then the statistics will not refer to 
them as lynchings. 


I would like to insert an editorial from 
the national organ of the IBPOE, entitled 
“Politicians Get Busy”: 

POLITICIANS GET BUSY 
(By Charles E. Hall, grand statistician) 


This is the open season for professional 
politicians to present their customary per- 
formances on the great American stage for 
the instruction, entertainment, and often for 
the beguilement of the voting public. 
Already an unusual number of white and 
colored barnstormers are dusting off their 
antique scenery sets and trying out new 
acts with which they hope to influence the 
voters in the approaching national election. 

Many of these practicing politicians, in 
their self-seeking activities, fail to realize 
that intelligent people, white and black, 
whether in New York, Alabama, Michigan, 
Georgia, Illinois, Texas, California, Okla- 
homa, or elsewhere, will not long follow any 
cause their awakened conscience does not 
approve, or in which they do not agree in 
general. The brand of political bunkum 
dished out a few years ago by bombastic 
orators no longer appeals to an intelligent 
voter, and the old stuff should be discarded 
at once and the new acts should be care- 
fully censored. 

In every section of our country thinking 
men and women are looking for economic, 
political, and religious freedom and secu- 
rity, and the national pendulum is rapidly 
swinging in that direction, despite the threats 
of certain southern Governors to revolt from 
their party unless their national leaders go 
on record against the proposed anti-poll-tax, 
antilynching, and antidiscrimination legis- 
lation. If these disciples of hate would re- 
move the film from over their eyes and study 
the electoral vote cast in Presidential elec- 
tions for the past 20 years or longer, they 
would find that the 167 electoral votes of 
the South have not counted for much. 

In 1932, 1936, and 1940 the Democratic 
ticket would have won without any or all 
of the Southern States, and in 1944 only 
one southern electoral vote was needed. In 
1912 Wilson would have won without the 
electoral votes of Dixie. And of course the 
South has not contributed largely if at all 
to the election of the numerous Republican 
Presidents we have had since the party was 
founded or organized with the possible ex- 
ception of 1928 when a Catholic received the 
Democratic nomination. Even then Hoover 
would have won easily over Smith without 
the 104 electoral votes of the 10 revolting 
southern States. It appears that the south- 
ern governors are out on a limb in their 
demand that the civil-rights program as an- 
nounced be withdrawn or emasculated and 
that their vicious propaganda will cost their 
party the electoral votes of at least three 
southern or border States. 

Naturally, some of the colored citizens who 
live in Dixie are somewhat disturbed but 
many of them while patiently awaiting the 
dawn of a new era have concentrated upon 
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securing economic security, as in Texas, for 
instance. In this State, where Elkdom is 
forging to the front and where there are 
almost a million Negro inhabitants living in 
all but 15 of the 254 counties their progress 
is typical of that being made in most other 
Southern States. If the farm’ acreage owned 
in Texas by Negro operators were placed acre 
to acre it would make a strip 1 mile wide 
reaching from Galveston to Boston, Mass., 
or 2,012 miles, the shortest railroad route 
between the two cities. 

Between the years 1940 and 1945 their farm 
ownership increased from 38 to 48 percent 
while the value of their land and buildings 
increased by more than $10,000,000 during 
the 5 years. And in 1940 our Texas families 
occupied more owned dwelling units than 
were reported for any other State. 


No; I am afraid that as long as 98 
percent of the people, black and white, 
do not vote, that regardless of how loud 
the so-called spokesmen shout, thinking 
people will know that they do not rep- 
resent the solid South. 


THE TRUTH OF IT IS IN 46 YEARS, EXCEPT FOR 
WOODROW WILSON, EVERY PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES COULD HAVE BEEN ELECTED 
WITHOUT ONE VOTE FROM THE SO-CALLED 
SOLID SOUTH 


Very few of the real citizens of the 
solid South are represented. Ten million 
poll-tax victims have no voice to speak 
for them. Demagogs do not reflect the 
opinions of such people as Dr. Frank 
Graham, of North Carolina; Homer 
Rainey, of Texas; Lillian Smith and 
Helen Mankin, of Georgia; Supreme 
Court Justice Black, of Alabama; the late 
Dr. Redmond, of Mississippi; and others 
that I could mention. As soon as the 
poll tax is abolished, the 98 percent will 
then be represented. Right-thinking 
white and 15,000,000 Negroes are becom- 
ing increasingly critical of the Repub- 
lican leadership of this Congress. Only 
one thing will stop this as far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned: 
PASSAGE OF THE ANTILYNCHING BILL BEFORE 

APRIL 15, WHICH WILL GIVE THE SENATE AMPLE 

TIME TO WORK ON IT 


While it is true that lynching officially 
dropped to only one last year, may I say 
that unofficially the total will never be 
known. MayI read youa statement from 
an outstanding citizen of the State in- 
volved. A statement which, by the way, 
a few days ago was called untrue. 


New patterns of lynching and recent out- 
bursts of police brutalities are spreading 
terror among Mississippi Negroes. This new 
terror is unmistakably linked to the emo- 
tion arising out of the discussions of the 
President's recent civil-liberties recommen- 
dations to Congress. 

In Jackson, Miss., the capital city of the 
State, on Saturday night, February 21, J. V. 
Williams, a young Negro veteran, was ar- 
rested in a Negro cafe in the heart of down- 
town Jackson on charge of drunkenness. 
After being placed under arrest, he was 
pushed out into the street by the arresting 
officer who, on the pretense that he was at- 
tempting to escape, shot him in the hip. 
After he was shot, the arresting officer and 
several others attracted to the scene beat 
him brutally as his pleas for mercy could be 
heard by people attracted to the scene. In 
the large crowd gathered there, being the 
closing of the shopping day, included many 
Negro people. After throwing the wounded 
and brutally beaten man into an awaiting 
police car, the officers, using their pistols, 
threatened and drove all Negroes away from 


the scene and out of that section of the 
street. 

On Priday, February 13, Leroy McGowan, 
a one-armed Negro veteran, ran when he was 
called by a police officer allegedly for 
drunkenness. This one-armed veteran was 
overtaken by the officer who began brutally 
beating him and was joined by some 16 uni- 
formed policemen. After the veteran had 
been brutally beaten and was lying uncon- 
scious in a pool of blood at the corner of 
Amite and North Farish Streets, one of the 
police officers turned him over and stood on 
his good arm-while a white civilian went out 
and, using his feet, attempted to turn him 
over to see if he was dead. 

The new forms of lynching may be il- 
lustrated in these cases. At Kosciusko, Miss., 
on Monday, February 2, George Thomas, a 
young Negro, was shot to death by a Kos- 
ciusko policeman who reported that he was 
called to arrest him for attempting to force 
himself into a white home on the Kosciusko 
highway. The officer said that en route to 
the jail, the man tried to overpower him 
causing him to shoot him. He was shot 
three times, once through the arm, through 
the lower body, and one bullet pierced the 
heart causing instant death. 

The killing of this man at Kosciusko is 
directly connected with an incident re- 
ported at Kosciusko on that day. Lacey 
Futch, a young Negro veteran and employee 
of a Jackson wholesale firm, was reported 
a victim of a Kosciusko mob on Monday, 
February 2, after his employer was called 
to come to Kosciusko and get the truck 
which he was driving which had been de- 
serted there. When the report that Futch 
had been a victim of a mob at Kosciusko 
reached Jackson, his wife and his mother 
and news gathering agencies called the law 
enforcement officers at Kosciusko, Belzoni, 
and Durant, in an effort to ascertain the 
facts regarding Futch. These sources were 
informed by the law enforcing agencies that 
no incident of any kind involving Negro and 
white people had occurred at either place at 
any time recently. : 

On Friday, Futch, still being missing, his 
wife and mother went to the Hines County 
and Jackson, Miss., law-enforcement officers 
and the Jackson Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation requesting aid in locating Futch. 
On Sunday, Futch made his way to Jackson 
and to his family bearing evidence of brutal 
beating. He reported his escape from the 
small group of white men who were search- 
ing for him and stated that there was another 
Negro man involved in the incident leading 
to the mob attempt. The incident being 
a fight that Futch had with a white man. 
The Negro who was killed by the Kosciusko 
policeman is unmistakably the other Negro 
referred to by Futch who was riding on the 
truck at the time of the incident. 

At Edwards, Miss., in Hines County, 25 
miles from the capital city, on November 
15, Walter Palmer, a young Negro veteran was 
arrested at a party about midnight. En- 
route to the jail, he was killed by the arrest- 
ing officer. His clothing shows that he was 
shot in the back. The officer reported that 
he attempted to turn upon him, causing him, 
to shoot him. 

No preliminary hearings or indictments or 
Official investigations have been made in 
either of these cases. 

The greater significance as respects to 
these incidents lies in the fact of an apparent 
effort to suppress the news concerning such 
incidents. In the case of the killing of the 
man at Kosciusko and of the Futch incident, 
nothing was printed in the newspapers of 
the area. One week later, however, a brief 
mention of the shooting in Kosciusko was 
reported. 

In the case of the police brutalities in 
Jackson on Saturday, February 21, nothing 
appeared in the two daily papers although 
the large crowd attracted to the scene 
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caused extensive tie-ups throughout the 
downtown area of the city. 


Let us come back to that one human 
life. During the recent special session, 
an eminent Member of the majority said 
that even if the hundreds of millions of 
dollars to be sent to France and Italy 
saved only one human life, it would be 
worth it. Even if the passage of the anti- 
lynching bill saves only one human life 
in America, it will be-worth it. 

I speak for 15,000,000 people whose 
friends number many millions more. We 
are saying to the Republican-dominated 
Congress, “Stop kidding us! No more 
campaign promises! Deeds!” Why, the 
Congressmen from the South are much 
more honest than those from the North 
and, strangely, have done more. The 
only civil-rights laws enacted in many 
years, was done so by a Democratic 
House, a Democratic Senate and a Dem- 
ocratic President, June 4, 1946. That was 
Public Law 396 which states: 

If a State maintains separate schools for 
minority and for majority races, no funds 
made available pursuant to this act shall be 
paid or disbursed to it unless a just and 
equitable distribution is made within the 
State, for the benefit of such minority races, 
of funds paid to it under this act. 


This was the result of an amendment 
proposed by me on this. floor on February 
20, 1946. 

Now we have come to the period of 
The Great Crisis. Two billion, who can 
either be our enemies or our friends, look 
askance at the kind of democracy we 
practice in America and are saying, “If 
that’s what you want to force on us, no 
thanks.” 

Sure, we have the atom bomb but it 
cannot kill two billion people. Or maybe 
some of our leaders would like to try. 
Away with the Marshall plan, Truman 
doctrine, Mason and Dixon’s line, the 
North, the South, black and white, and 
let the American plan have a chance. 
Let us practice at home what we preach 
abroad. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following petition: 


A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


It is our belief that in this winter of 
1947-48, the United States is faced with the 
responsibility and the pressing necessity to 
prevent mass starvation and to aid in re- 
storing the normal economic life of the war- 
ravaged nations of Europe cooperating in 
the Marshall plan. We believe that this is 
“the immediate and pressing challenge to 
our belief in freedom and prosperity” and 
that “it is our simple duty as neighbors 
to take a generous part in helping these 
great people to help themselves.” There- 
fore, we urge our duly elected representa- 











tives in the Congress to cast a favorable vote 
on legislation designed, in the light of Sec- 
retary of State Marshall’s proposal, to ful- 
fill the needs of a sound European recovery 
program. 

Stella Trane Jackson, Mrs. Benno W. 
Meyer, Mrs. J. G. Elston, Mrs. R. G. 
Miner, Mrs. J. M. Cohen, Mrs. Harold 
L. Kraus, Mrs. A. W. Bartheld, Mrs, 
W. M. Roscoe, Mrs. George Nixon, 
Mrs. W. N. Sanders, Mrs. D. O. Coate, 
Mrs. E. W. Crosby, Mrs. O. J. Oyen, 
Mrs. B. A. Spangler, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Mrs. A. W. Hendrich, Onalaska, Wis.; 
Mrs. Frank H. Burgess, Mrs. J. W. 
Bibby, Mrs. Kathryn Feinberg, Mrs. 
L. A. Waidelich, M. M. Trowbridge, 
Rexford Mitchell, Mrs. E. N. Nelson, 
Mrs. W. E. Zube, Mrs. Wm. L. Stiles, 
La Crosse, Wis.; Mrs, Harry Garbers, 
Bangor, Wis.; Mrs. V. S. Keppel, Hol- 
men, Wis.; Mrs. Fred Baumgartner, 
Sr., Mrs. Herman Monte, Mrs. Lydia 
Gunn, La Crosse, Wis.; Lucinda M, 
Kenneda, Mrs. Oscar Sjolander, Mrs, 
Harold Johnson, Holmen, Wis.; Mrs, 
R. E. Hanson, Miss Mabel Larson, Mrs, 
Anna Lee, Mrs. Clara Laumann, Mrs. 
Wm. Schultz, La Crosse, Wis.; Mrs, 
Wm. Blankley, Mrs. Susie Hensel, 
Onalaska, Wis.; Jessie E. Caldwell, 
Fred W. Hyslop, La Crosse, Wis. 





Russian-United States Trade Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the current interest in the 
amount of trade carried on between Rus- 
sia and the United States, and the de- 
sirability of exact information on the 
subject, I have had gathered the latest 
available information. The charts which 
I include under leave to extend my re- 
marks were prepared in the Department 
of Commerce, Special Programs Branch, 
Areas Division, Office of International 
Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of 
Census, February 1948: 

Monthly shipments of lend-lease and relief 
supplies from the United States to 
U. S. S. R. in 1947 

{Millions and tenths of millions of dollars} 





Relief shipments 











Lend- |_ Tee aie 
Month lease 1 |~— 7 ~ 
UNRRA ?| Private} Total 
i diaasilaetec Mat acateelemneasat 
1°47: 
January..... 4.7 5.9 0.7 6.7 
February... 3.2 6.2 2 6.4 
March....... 1.4 3.6 7 ar 
ROO ese 1.8 4.1 1) 4.1 
DABS ntccocens 3.6 10.1 4 10.6 
RE a wcinniatne i 1.3 ot 1.4 
FUG. cbacanax 1.2 PP ok 8 
BUN ik oc dowckouas @) ol ol 
September...|  () 0) (’) i) 
October__.... i 9) | @ 
November... ae o3 Pe - 
Decembet..- (@) @) my 1 
cy | 16.3 | 32.1 | 23 34.2 





1 Title to these exports was transferred before Jan. 10, 
1947, under loan agreement; shipments were delayed 
awaiting Russian transportation arrangements. 

Shipments after Mar. 31, 1947, the cut-off date for 
United States contributions, include supplies delivered 
to UNRRA previous to that date but awaiting ship- 
ment, and subsequent purchases made with funds avail- 
able to UN RRA not subject to United States control. 

Less than $50,000. 
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United States exports to and imports from 
U. S. S. R., annual 1936-38 average and 
1941-47 

[Millions of dollars} 


Exports, ineluding 





reexports 
_| General 
Period imports 
Cash- (total) 
Tota! pur- 
chase ° 
1936-38 (average) ......- 49 49 25 
PN hws henabiatiandan 108 107 30 
iio ices aiiemedimetiagiaal 1, 425 64 25 
I icieih eth ahaa a edhtcorciel 2, 995 10 30 
SIs ipllesiashoaidipicletpasatniaiteatin 3, 473 4 50 
ES eee 1, 838 5 54 
Naa aia ee 258 53 101 
SO TN a ator des cae 150 $9 77 
January to March.. 48 22 ll 
April to June___---- 44 22 21 
July to Septem ber-_. 23 21 26 
October to Decem- 
Brae ete aac 35 34 18 





1Represents total exports. excluding lend-lease and 
relief shipments. 
United States trade with U.S. S. R., by com- 
modity groups and principal commodities, 
1938 and January to December 1947 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars} 


— 


Quarterly, 1947 | Annual 





: 









































° ok ro 
Group and com- ~ 5 Ss oe ed $F | | 
modity ee i-8/>8/ 28} 
Ss mS == S S | 1938 | 1947 
S ie [22168 | 
Exports, includ- | | 

ing reexports, 

COE Sn ccinticicas 47.7| 44.0) 22, 8) 35.0) 69. 7/149, 5 
Lend-leaseshipments.| 9.3) 5.5) 1.2) .2) 22. 16.3 
UNRRA shipments..| 15.7) 15.5) .7 a: 32.1 
Private relief......... RA Oh oO Elem 2.2 
Cash purchase........} 21.7) 22.0) 20.7) 34.4) ____. 98. 9 
Foodstuffs_......-.... 2.8) .9 @) tt orl &s 

Canned meats 3_._.. 27 5 @) | @) |..... a3 
Tobacco, unmanu- 
feetured’:. .......... jeden Finances ) &2 
Textiles and textile 
manufactures... 5 9 5) 4 (°) 2,2 
Cordage, except of | | 
cotton or jute.....| (@) .6 6 .3) (2) 1.4 
Nonmetallic minerals- -7] 1.8) 1.9) .9) 6&8) 5.2 
Petroleum and prod- 
ETE Se . a oe co, a | ee 
Carbon or graphite 
products. .-.-.--- es ee -l} .3)41.9] .6 
Metals and manufac- 
SS «i ccuntuwse 6.9} 6.0) 21) 2.0) 12,2) 17.0 
Iron and steel-mill | 
products..........] 6.1] 5.2) 2.0) 1.9) 6.7) 15.3 
Iron and steel ad- | 
vanced manufac- | 
Wann nadiatees~ ot} 28 1 1) 1.0) 9 
Copper insulated | | 
wire and cable___. 4 Bienen (2) | @) 4 
Machinery and ve- | 
hicles.............| 32.1} 32.1] 16.3) 28.8! 49. 4|100.3 
Electrical machin- | | 
ery and appara- | 
RS EER: 6.9) 5.1) 3.3) 5.7) 3.4) 20.0 
Generators, ac- | 
eessories and | 

UE al ddiroe om LM «3 2} @) | 2.7 

Transforming or | 
converting ap- 

paratus........ 6 5 9 1.2 of} 23 

Transmission and | 
distribution ap- | 

a Pe 7 $} 1.3 2] 3.7 

Motors, starters, | | | 
and controllers.| 1.7) 1.2) .4) 1.2 6) 4.5 
Industrial machin- | | 
OV cccccsceaccs)| 06) 2.7) AH 21.8 OF 8.3 
Power-generating, | | 
and parts 5.....|} 1.8} 2.9 an 6 9} 5.5 
Construction and | | 
conveying.....- <0; 2.1) 2.1) 4.4 1) 10.7 
Mining, well, and 
pumping......../ 5.5) 4.1) 2.0) 6.2) .9| 17.8 
Metal-working...| 7.3) 6.0) 4.2) 6.0) 35.0) 23.4 
Tractorsand parts..| .9} 1.2; .J) @) | @ | 2.2 
Motor trucks, 
busses, and | 
chassis, new... san cee ae 2 el} 1.3 
Merchant vessels__- gicaas (ccus 2} 2.3 
Freight cars, over | | 
10-ton capacity. ..}..-.- 0 ba) Mot: oe 
Laundry soap.......- ia Come banca lowexaeaanw 1.2 
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United States trade with U. S. S. R., by com- 
modity groups and principal commodities, 
1938 and January to December 1947—Con- 
tinued 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars! 





| 


Quarterly, 1947 | Annual 























° ° eo 
Group and com- -s/- |o3 
modity aes = | 
a4 \=3)| mo 9 > 
gs cs \-s 1938 | 1947 
| 
All other exports, in- | | 
cluding total reex 
ee 3.1) 2.3} 1.3] 2.8! 2.3) 96 
General imports, | 
en | 11.3} 21.3) 26.6) 18.0) 23.5) 77.1 
Foodstuffs__.......... | () ms a 64a Le -h6 
Sausage casings... |_.__- -3 2 4 4 9 
Sturgeon roe____- (2) 5} (8) oa 3 
Crab meat, sauce, | 
and peste... .c.leo... a acta hae enaeae 
Furs, undressed.__.-.} 4.8 $11.8) 17.3) 7.6) 12.1, 41.5 
Persian lamb and | 
caracul %_____ 3.2 .3| 10.6) 3.8) 67) 17.9 
Furs, dressed and | | | | 
manufactured. ___- ) @) oo 3} 1.0) .9| 1.7 
Licorice root___- @)) @ | @ | 1 3 4 
Tobacco, cigarette | | | 
leaf, unstemmed.__.}| 2.0) 1.1) 1.2/__.. 3B} 4,2 
Textile fibers and | | | 
manufactures_....}| 1.0 say ee BS Re 47 
Cotton linters......| 2 aa 8 6 il] LY 
Cotton waste_......| .1 1 -3 4 ©} 9 
Woven fabrics of | | | 
flax, hemp, and 
ramie Pe adiccs tee 1 Tre t «Ht 20 H 
Wool, unmanufac- | 
RO a eno sk Eres 4). 1.0 
Sulfite wood pulp, | | 
unbleached oa = -3} (2) aie 5 
Coal, anthracite__....}.....|.... name eee bead 
Diamonds, cut but | 
Wie GN 1 } 4) (?) 9 
Metals and manu- | | 
factures ssacel @o 69 BS 4; 3.6) 20.0 
Manganese ore..-..| 1.9} 2.3) 1.4) 22) 27| 7.7 
Chrome ore or | | 
chromite... ..._.-. 9} 1.4) 40) 2.8 9.0 
Platinum and plat- | | 
inum combina- | 
BN oor wiaicim owe avin > oa 1.0; 1.8 
All other imports... -- 2) «3 i} 6 8} 2.2) 21.6 





1 This total and commodity detail includes lend-lease, 
relief, and commercial shipments. 

2 Less than $50,000. 

3 Mainly tushonka, sausage, and pork, 

4 Mainly electrodes for furnace or electrolytic work. 

$5 Mainly steam and Diesel locomotives. 

6 Includes “private relief’? shipments shown above. 

7 Imports for consumption in 1938, 

§ Mainly squirrel, marmot, and hare, 

* Includes some goat- and kid-skin furs in 1938. 

Foregoing from Bureau of Census statistics, February 
1948. 





Farm Prices Versus Consumer Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a House 
Resolution requesting the Secretary of 
Agriculture to report to the House on the 
progress of research activities in con- 
nection with the spread of prices on farm 
commodities between the producer and 
the consumer. I had originally contem- 
plated introducing a resolution to enable 
the committee on agriculture to conduct 
an investigation of this subject but am 
now advised that some progress along the 
lines referred to above is being made un- 
der the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1087). 
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My inquiry is prompted largely by the 
fact that, according to a survey recently 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, while retail prices on staple food 
commodities dropped in February, fol- 
lowing the decline in the commodities 
market, prices on some fruits and veg- 
etables increased. As a California fruit 
producer, and as the representative of a 
district which produces large quantities 
of fruit and vegetable crops, I am deeply 
concerned. I know from personal ex- 
perience, as well as from a close contact 
with California agricultural problems, 
that the farmers in my State, particularly 
those producing highly specialized fruit 
products, are suffering from extremely 
low prices. 

The survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in January is inter- 
esting. However, it is also interesting to 
note that in February, as I indicated pre- 
viously, many fruit and vegetable prices 
increased while other food prices were 
declining. Needless to say, the farmer 
received little or no benefit from these 
increases. 

WASHINGTON RETAIL STORE SURVEY—JANUARY 
12, 13, 1948 

Although retail prices are high on most 
food items many individual commodities 
are priced relatively low. Chief ex- 
amples of the lower-priced commodities 
are apples, pears, and citrus which are 
at present bringing farmers relatively 
low returns. In conducting a spot sur- 
vey of Washirgton, D. C., wholesalers 
and retailers it was observed that, as a 
rule, the retail prices on these items are 
also relatively low. Retail margins are 
usually higher on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables than for other foods, generally be- 
cause of waste and spoilage losses and 
because most fresh produce items are 
not easily adapted to self-service, and 
labor costs for servicing store customers 
is a significant cost item. Spoilage, 
waste, and mark-down losses are not 
eliminated from the retail margins shown 
in this statement. 

Considerable variation in retail prices 
was noted. Western Delicious apples, 
for instance, varied in price from 3 
pounds for 29 cents (9.7 cents per pound) 
to 17 cents per pound. Lower apple 
prices were usually found in well man- 
aged, efficient, independent super mar- 
kets and national chain store outlets, 
while higher apple prices were found at 
small neighborhood independent outlets 
and at the specialized fruit stores. The 
average retail margin on Western De- 
licious and Western Winesap apples was 
around 25 percent of retail which cannot 
be considered abnormally high. West- 
ern Rome Beauty apples, on the other 
hand, were priced at the wholesale level 
at 5.7 cents per pound and 3 of 10 stores 
checked, which carried this variety, were 
retailing them at 2 pounds for 21 cents, 
2 pounds for 23 cents, and 2 pounds for 
25 cents. These price differentials are 
large and the retail margin calculated 
on this basis approximates 50 percent. 
Obviously, these observations do not con- 
stitute a representative sample of the 
whole city. 

Vide variation in retail prices of pears 
(Anjou and Bosc) was noted, ranging 
from 20 cents per pound to 3 pounds 
for 29 cents. The average sales margin, 
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though, was only 17.9 percent of the 
retail price which cannot be considered 
abnormally high due to the perishability 
of this fruit. 

Florida oranges of comparable size 
varied from 6.5 to 4.4 cents per pound 
and the calculated sales margin aver- 
aged 41 percent. The most common size 
of California Navel oranges varied from 
49 to 75 cents per dozen—a significant 
range although resulting in an average 
sales margin of only 29 percent. Tan- 
gerines are highly perishable. but even 
this factor may not justify the average 
retail margin of approximately 67 per- 
cent charged for this item at the time 
of this survey. This is apparently an 
illustration of an item on which the mar- 
ket price is depressed to a point where 
the wholesale price hardly covers the 
cost of packing and shipment and yet 
the retail price fails to drop to a corre- 
sponding low level. 

A similar situation was found on car- 
rots. The wholesale price had been 
around $11 a crate, a couple of weeks ear- 
lier, according to trade sources, and then 
dropped to $5 to $7 per crate. However, 
many stores dropped their retail price 
from 17 cents per bunch to only 15 cents 
per bunch. One independent retailer 
said, “I like to keep my prices fairly 
steady. When carrots were high I lost a 
cent on every bunch, and now I am mak- 
ing up for these losses by charging a rel- 
atively high price in relation to the mar- 
ket.” 

Wholesalers expressed lively interest 
in the survey. They wondered why the 
market news service for the Washington 
market had been discontinued, and they 
also thought the Government should 
publicize retail and wholesale prices as 
a service to consumers and the trade in 
order to move surplus items into con- 
sumption and add flexibility to retail 
price variations, 

Retailers lamented high prices in gen- 
eral. “Too high,” they frequently said. 
Commodities on which retailers were be- 
ing squeezed, such as butter and bacor, 
were frequently mentioned as current 
headaches. One independent District 
grocery store operator in a very low in- 
come area said he could not make any 
money now with high prices. “A few 
years ago,” he said, “I bought neck bones 
for 314 cents a pound and sold them for a 
nickel a pound, and now they cost me 34 
cents a pound, and I sell them fcr 37 
cents. You can see what happens to my 
percentage.” 

Carrots, lettuce, Idaho potatoes, and 
tomatoes all had wide price variations. 
On the other hand, green beans, grape- 
fruit, and Maine potatoes were more or 
less uniformly priced. 

Margins appeared extraordinarily high 
on tangerines, topped carrots, and larger 
California oranges. 

Prices varied less on dairy products, 
eggs, and meat. An independent was 
consistently high on these products, and 
a chain store was consistently low. Av- 
erage margins were not high on these 
items. 

Summarizing, it seems safe to say that 
the fresh fruit and vegetable department 
usually absorbs considerable price play in 
the retail stores, that is, opportunities are 
more plentiful in that department for 





taking large margins unnoticed by store 
patrons than in other departments. 
Consumers are more likely to follow mar- 
ket value in meats and dairy products, 
leaving the alert retailer more opportu- 
nity for skilled merchandising and lati- 
tude for wider price variations in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable line. 





Excise Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I am inserting the two following 
petitions, protesting against the con- 
tinuance of the excise tax on certain 
necessities: 

PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, November 4, 1947. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

We, the undersigned, being purchasers of 
such baby necessities as baby oil, baby tal- 
cum powder, etc., do protest against paying 
the 20-percent excise tax on such necessities, 
and beg that it be removed. 

Charlie Rose, Mrs. Wm. James, Luther 
Boggs, Wallace R. Bryan, Everett Ray 
Massey, Sciotoville, Chio; Jean Wray 
Henson, Portsmouth, Ohio; Garrett 
King, Mrs. David W. Swick, Sciotoville, 
Ohio; Kenneth D. Fox, Wheelersburg, 
Ohio; Mrs. Charles H. Hall, Mrs. James 
W. Falls, Sciotoville, Ohio; Estel Jarvis, 
South Webster, Ohio; Paul Church, 
Sciotoville, Ohio; Mrs. Carl Akers, 
South Webster, Ohio; Mrs. Ira M. 
Coriell, Jr., Mrs. Owen Moorehead, Ray 
Blankenship, Mrs. Paul Suter, W. G. 
Harr, Dariel Willis, Dorothy Kluie, 
Sciotoville, Ohio; Arnold Bussey, 
Wheelersburg, Ohio; Mrs. Ed. Spray, 
Ray E. Kronk, Cecil Parker, Jr. R. 
Evans, Marion Bennett, Sciotoville, 
Ohio; Mrs. N. T. Munach, Oak Hill, 
Ohio; Mrs. Allen R. Patterson, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Charles E. Jones, 
Whecelersburg, Ohio; Ralph R. Buck, 
Mrs, W. C. Gammon, Mrs. John Boggs, 
Elia Mack, Mildred Orthmeyer, Mrs. 
Robert Luster, Sciotoville, Ohio; Car- 
roll Burchett, Portsmouth, Ohio; Ralph 
Marsh, Mrs. Francis Boyer, Wheelers- 
burg, Ohio; Mrs. C. C. Thomson, 
Sciotoville, Ohio; William Goodan, 
South Webster, Ohio; Alfred H. Smith, 
Wheelersburg, Ohio; Edward Hol- 
singer, Mrs. Firman Wiehle, Sciotoville, 
Ohio; Strother Rankin, Wheelersburg, 
Ohio; Rosa Jarrell, South Webster, 
Ohio; Betty Szafran, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Paul Dever, Sciotoville, Ohio; Harry F. 
Willis, Ancel Wheeler, Wheelersburg, 
Ohio; Joseph Sloan, Lucasville, Ohio; 
Margaret Dutiel, Sciotoville, Ohio; 
Sadie Jones, Wheelersburg, Ohio; Mil- 
dred Miller, Rushtown, Ohio; Leonard 
L. Jenkins, Wheelersburg, Ohio; Ralph 
E. Short, Sciotoville, Ohio. 
PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO, January 6, 1948, 

To Whom It May Concern: 

We, the undersigned, being purchasers of 
such baby necessities as baby oil, baby tal- 
cum powder, etc., do protest against paying 
the 20-percent excise tax on such necessities, 
and beg that it be removed: 

Mrs. W. B. Hanes, Sciotoville, Ohio; Mrs. 
L. L. Jenkins, Wheelersburg, Ohio; 
David Mougey, E&cloteville, Ohio; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Bandy, Scuth Webster, 





Ohio; Mrs. W. H. Russell, Mrs. R. David 
Swick, Portsmouth, Ohio; Mrs. Paul 
Spradlin, Lucasville, Ohio, Orville 
York, Wheelersburg, Ohio; George 
Coriell, Sciotoville, Ohio; R. K. Stock- 
ner, Wheelersburg, Ohio; Paul E. Rase, 
Minford, Ohio; Mrs. Tom Colvin, Lewis 
J. Martin, David W. Swick, Sciotoville, 
Ohio; Mrs. Maxine Wood, Wheelers- 
burg, Ohio; Ralph O'Dell, Clarence 
Jenkins, Richard Allen, Sciotoville, 
Ohio; Gerald Daniels, Ray Blanken- 
ship, Portsmouth, Ohio; Mrs. John 
Bennett, Sciotoville, Ohio; R. R. Jen- 
kins, Portsmouth, Ohio; Mrs. David 
Mougey, Sciotoville, Ohio; Clarence 
Malone, South Webster, Ohio; Mrs. 
F. A. Grubb, Miss Ruth Hill, Sciotoville, 
Ohio; Charles E. Roe, Mrs. Virgil Ash- 
ley, Wheelersburg, Ohio; Albert W. 
Davisson, Sciotoville, Ohio; Ralph 
Bussler, Maxine Bussler, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Herman Reed, Doris Gahm, 
Sciotoville, Ohio; Mrs. Oscar C. Taylor, 
South Webster, Ohio; Donald McClave, 
Sciotoville, Ohio; Paul Spradlin, Lucas- 
ville, Ohio; Elmer Shope, South Web- 
ster, Ohio; Virgil H. Donley, Sciotoville, 
Ohio; Herman O. Gearheart, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; W. J. O’Connor, Bellevue, 
Ky.; W. J. Cook, Mrs. Leonard Gannon, 
Sciotoville, Ohio; Mrs. Myrtle Stock- 
ham, Minford, Ohio; Charles Raymond 
Howell, Betty Jane Fraley, Clarence 
O'Dell, Sciotoville, Ohio. 










































Sale of American Ships to Foreign Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
narks, Iam inserting in the Recorp the 
following correspondence I have received 
on the subject of transfer, charter, or 
sale of American ships to foreign na- 
tions as contemplated in the foreign-as- 
sistance bill now being considered by 
the Congress: 

SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 

THE Paciric COAST, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 8, 1948. 
Hon. HoMEr R. JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: This association is in full accord 
with the objectives of the European recov- 
ery program. However, we request your at- 
tention to and assistance with one phase of 
this program. We are certain that you do 
not favor the Marshall plan at the expense 
of economic disaster to an industry directly 
connected with the national security of the 
United States, and which will include the 
unemployment of a _ sizable segment of 
American maritime labor. 
The European recovery program, as pro- 
posed by the State Department, calls for the 
transfer by sale and charter of 500 Ameri- 
can flag vessels to the 16 participating na- 
tions. These 500 vessels represent approxi- 
‘mately 5,000,000 deadweight tons of shipping, 
an amount equal to one-half of our entire 
merchant marine before the war, twice the 
tonnage employed exclusively in our foreign 
trade prior to the war, and approximately 
one-half of our present privately owned ship- 
ping fleet. Section 11 (a) of Senate bill 
2202, to implement the Marshall plan, would 
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allow chartering of 300 vessels. If either of 
these proposals is allowed to be included in 
the final passage of the Marshall plan, it will 
be the most damaging legislation to the 
American merchant marine since Congress 
in 1858 granted mail-contract subsidies to a 
British flag line. 

Economy is the most important reason sug- 
gested in the European recovery program pro- 
posals for the turning over of these ships to 
foreign control; viz, that the cost of trans- 
porting relief and rehabilitation cargoes 
would thereby be reduced. Numerous loose 
estimates of savings have been offered, com- 
pletely unsupported by their authors. Re- 
gardless of actual figures, we are unequivo- 
cably opposed to the theory of sacrificing such 
a vital asset of the United States merely to 
accomplish a temporary expedient—which 
would result in an approximate saving of 
only 1 percent of the total estimated cost 
of the European recovery program. 

In this connection, we would like to direct 
your attention to excerpts from the Novem- 
ber 1947 report of the Committee on Foreign 
Aid under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
of Commerce (the so-called Harriman com- 
mittee) : 

“The United States needs an active mer- 
chant marine for national defense and we 
must not create conditions in which that 
merchant marine cannot survive” (p. H-6). 

“The limited financial savings are not suf- 
ficient to justify the drain on United States 
resources for national defense which such 
transfers would involve” (p. H-8). 

Furthermore, we quote the following from 
House Report No. 1417 to accompany Joint 
Resolution 332 (February 23, 1948), extend- 
ing certain authorities of the Maritime Com- 
mission: 

“In this connection, the committee is also 
of the opinion that the transfer of ships to 
foreign nations, as has been suggested in 
connection with the proposed European re- 
covery ,program, is wholly inadvisable. The 
committee feels that neither the Maritime 
Commission nor any other agency should at- 
tempt to charter, sell, or transfer title to any 
person who is not a citizen of this country, 
nor to any foreign government. To do so 
would not be in the interest of the United 
States, nor of the shipping industry, nor of 
the thousands of seamen and workers who 
are engaged in maritime employment.” 

We earnestly request your consideration of 
the fact that the shipping phases of the 
European recovery program, as proposed by 
the State Department, are diametrically op- 
posed to the policies of the Congress relative 
to the American merchant marine, as_ set 
forth in the preamble of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 (as well as in previous and 
subsequent merchant marine legislation). 
The policy of this Nation, as determined by 
the Congress, has been to develop and pro- 
mote an American merchant marine adequate 
to serve the Nation in time of peace, and in 
time of war as a military auxiliary. How- 
ever, the State Department proposals, would 
not only return the American merchant ma- 
rine to its pre-1936 status, but would create 
out of the existing American flag tonnage the 
low-cost foreign flag tonnage which would 
in the future either push the American fleg 
off the seas or necessitate increased subsi- 
dies paid to American lines to maintain a 
minimum of national defense shipping. 

It would be much more in line with exist- 
ing congressional policy for American ship- 
ping to be given every possible opportunity 
to establish its operations on a permanent 
postwar basis. There has been too little con- 
sideration given to the potentialities of Amer- 
ican shipping in light of the United States’ 
present world leadership. History has shown 
that decades of a strong British merchant 
marine coincided with, and were a part of 
British world leadership. It has also shown 


that the power and prestige of nations are 
directly dependent upon the size, scope and 
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condition of their merchant fleets. It is 
quite clear to us that this Nation, in view 
of its new international role, needs a strong 
merchant marine with all of its attendant 
benefits in peace and in war. The United 
States cannot allow American-flag shipping 
in world-trade routes to be smothered by for- 
eign competition, with that competition made 
possible by the very ships which were the 
miracle of wartime production in the United 
States. 

This Association, along with other members 
of the industry, and hand in hand with 
American labor, cannot stand idly by and 
see this splendid American flag merchant 
fleet disbanded, resulting in unemployment 
of thousands of trained personnel needed to 
man the ships, operate them, repair them 
and build them. These American citizens 
will need an economic recovery plan of their 
own if unemployment is forced upon them. 

Very truly yours, 
SHIPOWNERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PaciFic COAST, 
R. W. Myers, President. 


\ 





Hon. HOMER R. JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you 
in reference to the European recovery plan, 
namely, the Marshall plan. In sections VII 
and VIII of this plan it is contemplated to 
transfer 500 American vessels to the 16 fa- 
vored nations which are to receive relief 
under the above plan. 

I appeal to you to protest this part of the 
plan, namely, sections VII and VIII, on ac- 
count of it seriously sabotaging the United 
States merchant marine and actually placing 
at least 30,000 seagoing personnel out of posi- 
tions that they might be able to fill if the 
ships were kept under the American flag, in 
addition to the many shoreside positions con- 
nected with ships that are under the Ameri- 
can flag, namely the operation, storing, and 
repairs, etc. These shoreside positions 
amount to many millions of dollars, and the 
yearly pay roll for the seagoing personnel 
amounts to approximately $150,000,000, which 
means business and employment for many 
men. 

I am vitally interested that we keep a No. 1 
merchant marine and not let it disappear 
like it did after World War I, at the cost 
of lives of some of our best young men at 
the start of World War II, which would have 
been prevented if we had had an efficient 
merchant marine and Navy. The United 
States merchant marine should be kept up 
second to none and not have the same thing 
happen as happened before, when World War 
II started and found us with an obsolete 
merchant marine. This should have been a 
lesson, but evidently the same thing is pro- 
posed in the Marshall plan that would put 
the American merchant marine back in ex- 
actly the same category as what happened 
after World WarI. Let us keep our merchant 
marine and the men who are operating it. 
intact. 

Furthermore, there are several Maritime 
Commission schools located in the United 
States, one of which is at Alameda, Calif., 
and one at Kings Point on the East coast, 
that are training United States seamen (se2 
copy enclosed). What for? When they have 
finished training, where do they go? Back 
on the beach, or to look for a position and 
none to be found? If the United States Con- 
gress gives all the ships away, there will be 
no positions for them after they have fin- 
ished training. 

The other parts of the European recovery 
plan, with the exception of sections VII and 

*VIII, I am in agreement with, but I do not 
believe that we should put approximately 


50,000 United States citizens out of work 
and in the same category as the people over 
in Europe are now, in order to have this plam 
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go through as it now stands, for starving 
" people are the same in one country as they 
are in another. 

I respectfully request that you vote this 
part of the European recovery plan (Mar- 
shall plan) out for the good of the merchant 
marine and the American citizens that oper- 
ate the ships. 

Respectfully, 
M. D. MacRag. 





SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or NORTH AMERICA. 
Subject: Marshall plan and American ship- 
ping. 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN: According to prelim- 
inary reports released in various national 
magazines and newspapers, it is contemplated 
that practically all the proposed relief car- 
goes going to Europe under the Marshall plan 
will be carried in foreign bottoms. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is stated that American ships 
will only carry about 5 percent of all the 
relief cargo. 

We are amazed at this proposal, and our 
organization composed of 60,000 seamen, af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, on a Nation-wide scale is on record 
protesting strongly against this proposed 
plan. We feel, as American seamen, that 
American ships should be entitled to Carry 
the major portion of these cargoes to Europe 
and Asia due to the fact that these relief 
cargoes, which will be bought with United 
States taxpayers’ money, will be a gift. It 
is not a loan, as we understand it, so conse- 
quently the American taxpayers will foot 
the bills and we can see no reason why Amer- 
ican seamen should not be protected to the 
extent that these cargoes are carried in 
American bottoms. 

As you no doubt are aware, the American 
merchant marine is rapidly dwindling. Hun- 
dreds of American ships are laid up in vari- 
cus creeks and bays in the United States, 
leaving thousands of American seamen and 
shipyard workers idle. Foreign countries 
have been given American ships outright or 
have been able to buy American tonnage on 
favorable terms. These same countries which 
have been given American ships, immediately 
put the same ships in competition with 
American ships out of American ports. They 
naturaily are in the position to underbid the 
American shipowners on the freight market 
cue to the fact that, first of all, they can run 
their ships much cheaper; they can repair 
their vessels in the cheapest yards; they carry 
less crews than American ships, and pay at 
the best, less than half of what American 
seamen earn. 

As a result of this, these foreign nations 
are exploiting the merchant seamen by hir- 
ing them under coolie conditions. Besides, 
mder the critical conditions facing this 
Nation, the American merchant marine 
should not be sold or given away because 
some of the countries who are receiving 


American tonnage might use these ships 
against this country in case of a war. 

It is absolutely criminal the way the Amer- 
ican merchant marine has been depleted, and 
the ones responsible for that in Washington, 
D. C., will some day be held responsible by the 
American public. 


We are not opposed to the Marshall plan to 
help the needy people in Europe and Asia, 
but we are definitely opposed to allowing 
these relief cargoes to go in anything else but 
American bottoms and we are definitely op- 
posed to any plan which gives away the 
American merchant marine. . 

We request that you use everything in your 
power as a Representative of the American 
people to protect the American merchant 
marine 

Very truly yours, 
Harry LUNDEBERG, President, 


Ferpervary 19, 1948, 
Hon. ArTHurR H. VANDENBERG, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Shipyard and metal trades craftsmen of 
the Pacific Coast States, represented by the 
following-named metal trades councils: Bay 
Cities, San Francisco, Calif; Bellingham, 
Wash.; Bremerton, Wash.; Everett, Wash.; 
Cowlitz, Longview, Wash.; Mare Island Navy 
Yard, Vallejo, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hanford atomic, 
Pasco, Wash.; through the Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Council, are not opposed 
to the Marshall plan, in principle, but 
strenuously object to that section of the 
plan that will effectuate the transfer of 
vessels to European countries. Our crafts- 
men worked night and day, 7 days a week, 
during the critical period between 1941 and 
1946 to build the largest merchant fleet in 
the world’s history. All that production has 
been in vain if the vessels are transferred 
to foreign governments. Pacific coast ship- 
yards are now idle. The repair, conversion, 
and maintenance of the 500 vessels, if placed 
in operation under the American flag would 
create employment for at least 100,000 Amer- 
ican metal-trades craftsmen and a similar 
number of other trades that are necessary 
for supplying, loading, and sailing of said 
vessels. The importance of those vessels 
to our Navy as auxiliaries must not be over- 
looked. Our Nation is still in a state of 
emergency. Let us not be shortsighted or 
hasty. We respectfully urge your commit- 
tee to delete that part of the plan which 
will authorize the transfer of our vessels 
and place our country in jeopardy. 

Tuomas A. ROTELL, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
Pacific Coast District Metal 
Trades Council, 


_—— 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA. 


Re transfer and sale of American ships to 
foreign operators and countries. 
Mr. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The National Mari- 
time Union of America,C.I.O., represents 90,- 
000 working American seamen. This 90,000 
is some 70 percent of the total unlicensed 
personnel at present employed in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. But the problem 
posed in this letter affects all other maritime 
unions with equal force. 

At the present time American seamen face 
@ grave situation. In all ports throughout 
the United States, thousands are unemployed 
for long periods of time because of the de- 
cline in American shipping. Considering 
the fact that the average yearly work of 
all American seamen under peak conditions 
is around 8 months a year, his plight dur- 
ing unemployment periods, particularly now, 
with the soaring cost of living, can readily 
be seen. His earnings do not provide a mar- 
gin for unemployment periods. Even with 
the unemployment insurance, which is lim- 
ited, the American seaman, together with his 
family, faces critical conditions. 

For these reasons, it is with great concern 
that we note in the press and radio and 
other sources of communication, that consid- 
erable agitation has been carried on for the 
transfer and sale of American ships to for- 
eign countries, including even Germany and 
Japan, former enemies, with whom the Amer- 
ican seaman had many bitter and costly ex- 
periences. Recent figures show the asteund- 
ing fact that under the 1946 Ship Sales Act, 
1,074 American ships have been sold outright 
to foreign operators. In addition to this 
large number, hundreds of American vessels 
have been transferred to Honduran and 
Panamanian flags. In most cases, these 
transfers were made to dummy corporations, 
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Actually, the ships were controlled by Amer. 
ican interests, with the profits from this 
cheaper operation accruing to these inter. 
ests. These profits have been gained as a 
result of a serious weakening of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and the spreading of 
unemployment among American s€amen, 
and the New York Herald Tribune on No- 
vember 12 openly stated that this type of 
transfer was motivated by cheap labor costs, 

We are sure that the American merchant 
marine and the American-seamen are well 
known to you. During the entire course of 
the war, not a single ship was delayed. A 
bridge of ships to our armies was main- 
tained. Thousands of American seamen lost 
their lives, and those that survived returned 
time and time again. 

American seamen ask no special privileges 
but they believe they are entitled to equal 
consideration with all other citizens. They 
support wholeheartedly the principle of re- 
lief being given to the hungry in every coun- 
try, based on the enunciated policy of help- 
ing all countries help themselves, without 
interference in the sovereignty of the re- 
cipient nations. But American seamen can- 
not understand, nor will they support, a re- 
lief program that causes unemployment for 
themselves, with all the misery that such 
unemployment entails. 

European seamen are aware too of these 
transfers, particularly to the flags of Latin- 
American nations. Scandinavian seamen’s 
unions have recently refused to allow any 
of their members to man these vessels, and 
this position, according to our advices, will 
spread to other European maritime groups. 

The unemployment situation is serious 
enough to a point where American seamen 
are asking their unions to act to protect the 
jobs they fought for. Maritime unions are 
keenly responsive to the needs of their peo- 
ple, and if relief is not forthcoming from 
Government in the form of stopping all 
transfers to foreign flags and insuring that 
all relief supplies will be carried in Amer- 
ican bottoms, then the National Maritime 
Union, in concert with other maritime 
unions, will be forced, through picket lines 
and other direct and positive action, to block 
such transfers and to prevent the sale and 
transfer of any American vessel to foreign 
flags. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH CURRAN, President. 





Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I find 
myself constrained to vote against the 
bill for tax reduction. Six weeks ago I 
cast my vote for H. R. 4790. World 
events during this period have caused me 
to reverse my position. I take this time 
to explain my reasons for so doing. 

I have always been unalterably op- 
posed to deficit financing. I am con- 
vinced that the basic underlying cause of 
our present inflation is the long period of 
deficit financing in this country from 
1932 until 1946. Deficit financing can- 
not be helped in time of war. It cer- 
tainly can be avoided in time of peace, 
especially under present conditions with 
a large national income. 

Many who favor this bill maintain that 
we can reduce taxes by $5,000,000,000, 










































































meet all our obligations at home and 
abroad, and make a substantial payment 
on our debt. I cannot agree with this 
point of view under present world con- 
ditions. 

In the last 6 weeks, we have learned 
that several billion dollars will be re- 
quired within the near future if we are 
to regain the air supremacy of the world. 
In my thinking, air supremacy is a 
“must.” In these same 6 weeks, we have 
seen the Communist coup d’etat in 
Czechoslovakia. This took place in spite 
of the fact that we were assured by our 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia that that 
country could never fall to Communist 
domination because of its deep-rooted 
democratic traditions. In these same 6 
weeks, we have taken a position that we 
will help our freedom-loving friends who 
stand up and resist the Communist 
march. In the near future, this can 
lead to costly American aid to the pres- 
ent governments of Italy, France, Nor- 
way, or other freedom-loving nations. 

In January we were told that our ex- 
penses for national defense for the next 
fiscal year would amount to $11,000,000,- 
000 and our expenses for international 
aid would amount to $7,000,000,000. As 
of today, I feel sure that these expenses 
will be nearer fourteen and five-tenths 
and nine and five-tenths billions, an in- 
crease of practically $6,000,000,000. This 
more than offsets the proposed tax cut. 
I favor the provision of this bill which 
permits husband and wife to split the 
family income. Since in certain States 
this privilege is available to the citizens, 
it is only proper that it should be made 
available in all States. I favor the pro- 
visions of this bill which give special con- 
sideration to the aged and the blind. 
This is only fair human treatment for 
a segment of our society which can no 
longer provide for itself. If the bill went 
only this far, I would vote for it. 

One strong argument for tax reduc- 
tion is that it will bring more risk capital 
into production and thereby sustain 
over-all tax revenues. I respectfully 
point out that corporate taxes and per- 
sonal capital gains taxes are in no way 
affected by the legislation before us and 
I do not feel that the reduction in in- 
dividual income taxes will seriously 
stimulate risk capital. 

There are those who say that if tax- 
rate reduction should lead to deficit 
financing, the Congress could immedi- 
ately restore the cuts. I cannot vote for 
tax reduction today with the feeling that 
taxes will be raised right after the elec- 
tion. I am fully aware that this is an 
election year and I would like to go be- 
fore the people of my district and say, 
“T helped to cut your taxes.” I know 
that they would all welcome tax relief 
and so would I as an individual. In spite 
of this, I think that the security of my 
country and the cause of freedom are so 
seriously threatened that we must all be 
willing to continue the burden of high 
taxes. I, therefore, feel constrained to 
vote against tax reduction. The people 
of my district will soon have an op- 
portunity to approve or disapprove my 
action. In the meantime, I can live with 
my own conscience e 
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Shipping Aspects of the Marshall Pian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp a 
statement issued by the National Feder- 
ation of American Shipping on the sub- 
ject of increasing the competitive foreign 
fleets by charter, sale, or loan of Ameri- 
can vessels as contemplated in the eco- 
nomic assistance bill considered by the 
Congress: 


Because of meager information, we have 
until now refrained from making any com- 
ments concerning the shipping aspects of 
the Marshall plan. On September 5, 1947, 
Paris announced that the Marine Transport 
Committee had completed the final draft of 
a report. Not until October 22, however, did 
a copy of this draft come officially into the 
hands of the federation, notwithstanding 
daily requests. It is regrettable that basic 
industries vitally affected by any agreement 
reached, are not brought into close consul- 
tation. 

Many parts of the draft report are not 
clear. Explanations are still being sought 
from shipping experts representing these na- 
tions by State Department representatives, 
but any received have not been made avail- 
able. 

We will comment on only certain out- 
standing features of the draft report, re- 
serving further comment until more infor- 
mation is available. 

SIZE OF PRESENT FLEET DRY-CARGO SHIPS OF 
PARTICIPATING NATIONS 

The following table from the draft report 
gives the comparative distribution of dead- 
weight tonnage of dry-cargo ships by size 
groups in 1938 and in 1947: 


[Tonnage figures in millions] 
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From this it is apparent that while there is 
a deficit of 8,300,000 tons of vessels below 
5,000 gross tons, there is on the other hand 
1,400,000 tons more ships larger than 5,000 
tons. To this surplus should be added 
1,240,000 tons of the larger type dry-cargo 
ships delivered from our war-built fleet and 
under construction in shipyards of partici- 
pating nations on March 31, 1947—total ex- 
cess 2,640,000 tons. This is the type vessel 
which would be supplied if additional ships 
were made available to them from dur war- 
built fleet, and would further enhance their 
competitive position in international trade. 
It is generally understood that the deficit of 
tonnage required by the participating coun- 
tries is of shallow draft or special design par- 
ticularly adapted for European coastal and 
nearby services. This unquestionably ac- 
counts in part for the reluctance, if not the 
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refusal, of these nations to curtail their ship- 


building programs. The other reason is the 
necessity for revival of shipbuilding as an es- 
sential industry of these countries, the ship- 
building capacity of which in 1938 repre- 
sented 75 percent of the total shipbuilding 
capacity of the world. : 

Table 4 of the draft report projects the 
fleet of the participating nations at the end 
of 1951 at 7,400,000 tons greater than they 
possessed at the end of 1938. There is an in- 
teresting inference (par. 14) that the par- 
ticipating nations expect to inherit a greater 
part of the trade formerly serviced by Ger- 
man and Japanese ships. It is not clear why 
this should be, while the United States is 
asked to provide ships from its war-built 
fleet, and heavy exports of short-supply steel, 
machinery, and other shipbuilding materials. 
The draft report projects a postwar fleet of 
the participating nations at the end of 1951 
of more than a million tons in excess of the 
aggregate of their prewar fleet and the for- 
mer German fleet. The German and Japa- 
nese export trades have been destroyed and 
there is great uncertainty as to their re- 
sumption. 

We should not be misled by the following 
statement at paragraph 27: 

“The participating countries currently own 
only 40 percent of the world tonnage (com- 
pared with 60 percent before the war). For- 
ty-five percent of the world’s dry-cargo ton- 
nage is now owned by the United States.” 

The projected postwar fleet of the partici- 
pating nations (table 4) of 53,600,000 tons is 
more than 70 percent of our estimate of the 
postwar active world fleet (72,000,000 tons). 
The United States fleet in 1939 (includ- 
ing domestic services) amounted to 9,300,000 
tons with a world active fleet of 78,000,000 
tons (12 percent). While the Maritime Com- 
mission projects a United States postwar 
fleet of approximately 11,400,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping in active operation, a ma- 
jority of the industry feel this estimate to be 
optimistic and that we will not have a larger 
participation in world shipping than pre- 
war, unless some plan is carried through to 
assist in meeting severe competition in both 
the domestic and foreign trades. 

The report forecasts that certain United 
States tonnage will be made available in the 
amount of 3,000,000 deadweight tons. At 
other places in the report it is statéd that 
this tonnage is included in the various esti- 
mates and schedules. Since the computa- 
tion of the report data, there has actually 
been delivered or finally approved for sale 
to these participating nations more than 
2,000,000 deadweight tons of ships from our 
war-built fleet. 

The report (par. 9) stresses the great 
proportion of dry cargo vessels in the fleets 
of the participating nations which are more 
than 25 years of age as compared with their 
pre-war fleets and states that this old ton- 
nage “represents a problem of obsolescence 
which tends to retard the pace” of the re- 
covery of their shipping position. Twenty 
years of age is recognized as the period where 
overage begins. It necessarily varies with 
particular vessels and trades and services. 
An analysis of the fleets of these nations 
(table 2) will show the same percentage 
(39 percent) of dry cargo vessels over 20 
years of age in their 1938 fleet as in their 
present 1947 fleet, to which new vessels are 
being constantly added. In forecasting their 
fleets in future years, the report states that 
the countries have “for the most part as- 
sumed a high rate of obsolescence.” We as- 
sume this means the early retirement of 
aging ships. 

PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS 


The Marshall plan also contemplates con- 
struction of approximately 15,500,000 dead- 
weight tons of merchant shipping in ship- 
yards of participating during the 


nations 
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4-year period. No doubt a substantial part 
is for the purpose of overcoming the small- 
vessel deficit. It is interesting, however, that 
included in the 15,500,000 tons are a num- 
ber of large passenger vessels which are build- 
ing to restore North Atlantic, South African, 
Australian, and Indian services. Just to 
mention a few: 

The Caronia, of 34,000 gross tons, to cost 
the equivalent of $14,000,000, launched Oc- 
tober 30 for the Cunard Line and christened 
by Princess Elizabeth. 

Two other Cunard postwar liners, the 
Mauretania and Parthia, have recently gone 
into service. 

Undergoing trials: The new Willem Ruys 
for Rotterdam Lloyd Line of 21,500 tons— 
accommodations for 842 passengers. 

Under construction: Two new Castle liners, 
the Pretoria Castle and the Edinburgh Castle, 
each over 28,000 tons. These will give the 
Union Castle the second largest passenger 
fleet in the world—the Cunard-White Star 
being first. 

The United States fleet is sadly deficient in 
such vessels and none is building in Amer- 
ican shipyards. United States shipowners 
have so far found it impossible under exist- 
ing economic conditions to contract for pas- 
senger steamships badly needed for passenger 
services and as reserve military transports. 

In 1939 the United States passenger ship 
fleet consisted of 127 active vessels of approx- 
imately 1,000,000 gross tons. Today there 
are only 39 similar steamships of about 350,- 
000 gross tons in operation. 


COST OF PERFORMING SHIPPING SERVICES BY 
DOLLAR TONNAGE 


Table 9 gives the estimated cost to par- 
ticipating nations of securing shipping serv- 
ices by vessels to be paid in dollar currency 
for the years 1948 to 1951 as $1,220,000,000. 
It states that this includes western Germany. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why 
the United States should provide dollar cur- 
rency to the participating nations to cOver 
the transportation of commodities to western 
Germany while under control of American 
military occupation forces. The figures are 
also understood to include over $400,000,000 
ocean-freight charges, which, it is estimated, 
will be earned by the United States liner 
services operating to these 16 nations. These 
are services of regularly established American 
lines operating at all times to these areas. 
While it may be part of a monetary funding 
consideration, it has no relation to American 
shipping services under the Marshall plan, 
The draft report estimate is understood to 
include necessary dollar exchange for the 
payment (in excess of $200,000,000) to for- 
eign-flag vessels which demand dollar cur- 
rency. These vessels are substantially of 
Canadian and Panamanian fiag, and Certain 
of the latter are owned by Greek nationals. 
It does not appear fair to ask the United 
States to provide the funds for this purpose, 
nor to include them in the so-called dollar 
freight costs which the public will naturally 
assume is to cover American-flag shipping 
services incident to the Marshall plan. 

Eliminating these extraneous items, and 
even if we are willing to agree to their sug- 
gestion that our tramp fleet of dry-cargo 
vessels on the North Atlantic should be re- 
duced to elimination by 1951, the estimate 
appears excessive. The estimated gross dole 
lar freight costs of United States tramps com- 
puted in the report as of mid-1947 was based 
upon ocean freight rates in these trades dur- 
ing the first half of the current year. These 
rates have now declined about 25 percent 
from a general average of, say, $12 to a gen- 
eral average of, say, $9. 

If the tramp estimate is accordingly ree 
duced and if other inapplicable items are 
eliminated, the projected cost of dollar 
freights for bulk-carrier operations will be 
reduced to about $400,000,000. If we con- 
template the transference of all of this bulk- 
cargo business to vessels of foreign flag (or 


to vessels provided by us to be operated with 
foreign crews cf the participating nations), 
we must still take into account their re- 
quirement of dollar exchange to cover dis- 
bursements in American ports for fuel, food, 
and stores not available in these European 
countries, and for other port charges and 
minor operating-cost items. Such port dis- 
bursements will equal a minimum of 25 
percent of the aggregate, and the estimate 
for the carriage of bulk cargoes on a net 
dollar basis is reduced to $300,000,000. Con- 
trasting this with the total cost involved in 
the Marshall plan, it will be seen that a sav- 
ing of something less than 2 percent of the 
Marshall-plan expenditure would require the 
immediate retirement of all American vessels 
not normally operating in this trade, and the 
immediate beaching of thousands of Ameri- 
can officers and seamen. Even this would 
not include the expenses incident to with- 
drawing the vessels, surveying and inventory- 
ing, transporting foreign crews to United 
States ports, with perhaps unemployment 
and social-security benefits for American 
seamen. Nor does it cover the further con- 
sideration that western Germany is in- 
cluded—an area which should certainly be 
served by United States ships while under 
control of our military. 





GENERAL 


The shipping industry is deeply interested 
in the proper concepts of the Marshall plan, 
which it understands is intended to provide 
for assistance to these countries to regain 
their economic footing. It is not understocd 
as intended to lift them industrially to posi- 
tions substantially superior to their prewar 
conditions. We question whether we are 
justified at some risk to our own economy— 
present and future—in increasing the com- 
petitive foreign fleets substantially above 
their 1938 position. We realize that it may 
be contended that the increase in popula- 
tion of these countries of some 10 percent— 
approximately 24,000,000 persons—and a sub- 
stantial loss of income from overseas invest- 
ments, might justify such action. The in- 
crease in population of the United States for 
the same period was 11.1 percent. We be- 
lieve, however, that if the United States pro- 
vides aid designed to allow them to regain 
their former position, both the participating 
countries and the United States could then 
proceed free and fair competition—to which 
the report makes reference—to subsequently 
build their industries, their living standards 
and their prosperity to any height their 
energy and ingeniousness make possible. 
This would in no sense restrict the partici- 
pating countries while it might permit the 
United States to gain a position in inter- 
national trade more compatible with its 
position in world affairs and one which it has 
not in the past, nor did it in 1938 occupy, 
when we carried less than 30 percent of our 
own commerce. As a leader in the United 
Nations, the United States has a large re- 
sponsibility in international affairs which 
cannot be properly discharged if we are weak 
upon the seas and of doubtful ability to pro- 
vide logistical transport support for our mili- 
tary forces. This is the time when we should 
carefully consider our two experiences in 
1917 and 1941, 





How Does a War Widow Live? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the RecorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article by James R. Miller, as pub- 
lished in This Week magazine of March 
21, 1948: 


How Dogs a Wark WIDOW Live? 
(By James R. Miller) 


This is a report on 60,000 women—the 
widows of World War II who have not re- 
married and who have dependent children. 
As you read it, ask yourself how you would 
manage in their place. And ask yourself 
if it is a report you would want to pass on 
to the husbands who didn’t come back. 

Most of these women are in trouble. 
Losing their husbands was bad enough. 
Now, alone, they are confronted with the 
task of being homemakers, substitute fathers 
and often breadwinners as well. Their in- 
comes from pensions and GI insurance are 
not enough to support them decently. They 
face a real dilemma: If they stay home, they 
stay broke. And if they take jobs, what 
will happen to their kids? 

If you want to see how persistent and 
threatening these problems can be for a 
widow and her family, take a looK at the 
Carders, of Auburndale, Long Island. Sam 
Carder was a major in the Air Force and was 
killed in France in the summer of 1944. 
Martha, his widow, is a striking black-haired, 
blue-eyed woman of 32. She has been left 
with four daughters, aged 7, 8, 11, and 13. 

During the war Sam’s letters came regu- 
larly to Martha. Then one day they stopped. 
Martha started to worry. 

“I tried to tell myself that no news was 
good news,” she says. She called the War 
Department. They knew nothing. In des- 
peration she asked a friend, bound for 
England, to check up on Sam. Before he 
could report back, the fateful telegram 
came. Sam was dead. 

You don’t just suddenly accept the fact 
that you’re a widow. It’s more like getting 
used to a knife in your side. And it doesn't 
take much imagination to see how a shock 
like that equips a woman for the job of tak- 
ing over the management of a fatherless 
family. 

But somehow they had to live. And so 
Martha, like other war widows, had to take 
stock. The monthly Government pension 
for a widow alone is $60. With one child 
she gets $18 more, and there’s another $15.60 
for each additional child. Nine-tenths of 
the husbands who died in the war—including 
Major Carder—carried GI insurance, worth 
another $55 a month for 20 years. Thus a 
widow with two children has a total monthly 
income of $148.60. Martha Carder, with four 
children, had $179.80 a month—$2,157.60 per 
year. A little more than a dollar a day 
for herself and for each of her daughters. 

She got one break. A sympathetic colonel 
at Fort Totten, near her home, allowed her 
for some months to continue buying food 
at the commissary But when the war was 
over, @ new commandant, bound by peace- 
time regulations, put a stop to this. Martha 
Was on her own. 

At this point she couldn’t even think of 
taking a job. Her older children were still 
terribly depressed by their father’s death, 
and one of them, Joan, was down with rheu- 
matic fever. Martha’s only recourse was to 
dig deep—dangerously deep—into her sav- 
ings. A year and a half later, in October 
1946, the kids were in good enough shape 
so that Martha felt she could go to work. 
Her only experience was her years as a house- 
wife. There was no time or money to be 
spent on training. She took a job selling hats 
in the Long Island branch of a big specialty 
shop. Her total monthly income is now $320. 
That’s a lot better than $180, but it’s not 
enough to keep this family of five going. As 
@ resulf, Martha still draws on her savings 
every month. She can’t keep that up much 
longer, and she doesn’t know what to do 
about it. 





































































































LOOK AT THE BUDGET 


Cut expenses? Look at her monthly 
budget: Rent $75, meat and groceries $130 
(that’s 86 cents per person per day); milk 
¢25, light and gas $9, phone $5. These are 
fixed expenses. They add up to $244, which 
leaves $76 to pay for clothes, medical care, 
entertainment and incidentals, and run the 
1940 car which Martha has kept because her 
job is 10 miles from home. 

No matter where you look, it’s hard to see 
how she could economize further. She has 
no help. She does her own house cleaning 
on Sundays. She washes and irons at night 
or early in the morning before going to work. 
Recently she spent most of 2 days making 
over old skirts for all four children. She 
is, in short, doing absolutely everything she 
can to help herself. 

The worst of it is that in order to do so 
much work, in and out of the house, she is 
forced to neglect the children. “I suppose 
I’m with them about 3 hours a day,” she 
savs. “We have breakfast together at 7 
and then they go to school and I go to the 
store. They come home and make their 
own lunch, and at 3:30, when school is out, 
they come back and do, little chores like 
meking the beds and dusting chairs. 
“Then if it’s nice, they go out and play 
until I get home around six-thirty. I get 
supper and then we fool around until bed- 
time. Once in a while we go to a movie, 
“I've been working Saturdays, too, because 
of the overtime pay, so they’re by themselves 
all day. The older ones are getting more 
responsible all the time, but you can’t ex- 
pect them to police the others every minute, 
so they get into a lot of trouble—you know, 
falling down, or fighting.” 

Martha Carder describes most of the trib- 
ulations with resigned good humor. Some- 
times, though, there’s no use trying to. “I 
get these phone calls at the store—Mary or 
Joan sobbing and telling me something aw- 
ful has happened and won’t I please come 
home. It’s never anything really awful, but 
they think it’ is and one of these days it 
could be. 

“Once in a while I get angry. The other 
night the kids wanted to know if we couldn’t 
have a steak. Lord knows it had been 
mouths since I'd bought one. So I said, 
‘We can’t, but we're going to,’ and I went 
out to buy one. Four dollars! But I couldn't 
go back without it. And butter a dollar 
a pound and eggs a dollar a dozen. 

“It makes me mad, too, to hear some of 
the things that are said about me. I've 
been criticized for not dressing well enough 
and for dressing too well, What am I sup- 
posed to do? I don't buy many clothes, but 
I have to look decent at the store and I'd 
want to anyway. 


PARKING TICKETS 


“And now I’m beginning to get tickets 
for leaving my car out at night. There isn’t 
a garage anywhere near here that will take 
it for anything I can pay. I left a note 
on the windshield the other night, saying, 
‘Dear Policeman: I can’t put this in my 
living room.’” 

Subsiding, shaking her head a little, she 
says, “Then there’s sickness. Sometimes 
when the older kids have had colds, I've left 
them alone. The truant officer got after me 
for that. We had quite a talk. But last 
month Annie had to have her tonsils out. 
Between the doctor and the hospital it cost 
almost a hurdred dollars and I had to stay 
home for 2 weeks. If things like that happen 
often enough, I’ll be out of money and out 
of a job. 

“Of course, the most frightening thing of 
all—I don’t even dare think of this—is that 
something might happen to me. As long as 
I’m around aid keep my health, I suppose 
we'll manage somehow. But if I weren't 
here, I don’t know what would happen to 
the girls. I don’t know of a soul who could 
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take them. I just try not to believe it ever 
could happen. But I can’t forget it entirely. 
“It’s a little like it was during the war, you 
know. I never believed then—I never let 
myself believe—that Sam wouldn't come 
back.” 
ONE WAY OUT 


Some war widows have found a way out of 
their dilemma by remarrying, and often hap- 
pily. But it’s not a solution anyone else has 
a right to reeommend. Obviously, the idea 
has occurred to Martha Carder. She has no 
illusions, however, about her chances. She 
is unusually attractive, and so are her chil- 
dren, but there are few men who want to 
take on a family of five. 

Neither Martha’s family nor Sam’s is in 
any position to help her. Some of her ac- 
quaintances have urged her to ask the Red 
Cross or the State welfare agencies for aid. 
But like most self-respecting persons, she'll 
run through every cent of her savings before 
she asks for charity or relief. 

“I’m doing the best I can,” she says, “but 
when it’s a choice between saving and spend- 
ing for something the kids really need—like 
Annie’s operation—then I spend. I can’t 
help it.” 

By this time, you may be wondering what 
goes on here, whether anyone cares about 
these widows and whether anything is going 
to be done about them. 

It has now become quite clear that some- 
thing is wrong when an able-bodied vet- 
eran, married or single, who may never have 
Seen service outside the States, is entitled to 
more help than the wife and children of 
& man who was killed. 

In addition, the widows themselves are be- 
coming more vocal. Last July two of them, 
Frances Nelson and Mary De Van, appeared 
before the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to state their case. They pointed out 
that the war widow has no priority on hous- 
ing, is not entitled to a GI loan, is not 
eligible for education benefits or job train- 
ing, is no longer permitted to use service 
dispensaries or commissaries. They  re- 
minded Congressmen that the Servicemen’s 
Leave Act does not permit her to get her 
husband’s accrued leave pay, that the only 
recent law benefiting the war widow is one 
entitling her to a refund on income-tax pay- 
ments her husband made between December 
7, 1941, and January of this year. 

Evidence of this kind has inspired dozens 
of Congressmen to propose scores of bills to 
help the widows and children. Most of the 
bills fall into four categories: loan privileges, 
medical care, educational and training bene- 
fits, or higher pensions. 


TOO FEW, TOO LATE 


The loan proposals would authorize Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans to widows who 
want to buy homes or start new businesses. 
That's fine for widows with such ambitious 
plans. But how would it help a Martha 
Carder? She'd be foolish to incur the debt 
for a new home, and she has no experience 
that would warrant her starting a business. 

How about letting the widows and children 
in on VA medical care? It sounds good, but 
the Veterans’ Administration doesn’t even 
have enough hospitals, doctors and nurses 
to take care of the regular GI load. 

Some of the education bills would provide 
college tuition and subsistence for all children 
of the men who died in the war. But most 
of the kids are young. They wouldn't reap 
the benefits of such bills for another 8, 10, 
or 12 years. A college education that far 
away butters no parsnips today. 

The bills provi ting education or job train- 
ing for widows w.uld be a real help to those 
who expect to work for years. But again, 
that’s only one group, and no immediate 
help even to one. 

Plainly, the fault of all these bills is that 
they help too few or they help too late. The 
only kind of bill that faces the problem 
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squarely is the kind that provides for in- 
creased pensions. Cash. Now. ‘ 


THIS WOULD HELP 


One of the most-discussed of these bills 
is H. R. 3748, introduced last year by Repre- 
sentative FRANK MATHEWS of New Jersey. 
It provides that a widow alone shall receive 
$75 a month (instead of $60), then $40 more 
for the first child and $20 for each additional 
child. For the average family involved—a 
widow and two children—the monthly pen- 
sion total would be $135 instead of the cur- 
rent $93.60. Not a lot, but enough to make 
a difference. 

Bills of this kind are given a stiff workout 
in the hearings of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. The main objection, of course, 
is their ultimate cost. If we assume again 
that the average war widow in our total of 
60,000 has two children, we will find that the 
total pension paid annually today comes to 
$67,000,000. 

Now if H. R. 3748 becomes a law, that an- 
nual total would be increased by about $30,- 
000,000. To be sure, the cost would decrease 
each year as the children grew up, but it is 
still a whale of a lot of money to ask an 
economy-minded Congress for. There are 
plenty of men on the hill who would say, “We 
simply can't afford it. The war cost us three 
hundred and fifty billion and the VA is al- 
ready spending eight billion a year.” 


THEY GAVE THE MOST 


How about arguments in favor of the bill? 
During those hearings in July, Mrs. Frances 
Nelson showed that the money spent in one 
year for subsistence allowances for veterans 
in school and in training (almost $2,000,- 
000,000) would pay the entire cost of H. R. 
3748 for 40 years. She added, “This is just 
as surely a war debt as the payments for guns 
and tanks and ships. Large corporations 
presented their bills and were promptly paid. 
Veterans who fought and returned are being 
shown gratitude. This is all as it should be. 
But—it includes in the smallest degree those 
men who gave the most.” 

In other words, if we acknowledge our 
greatest war debt is to those who lost their 
lives, then—if we are paying any debts at all— 
we are obliged to pay theirs, on time and in 
full. There can be no doubt that the least 
they would have expected for their sacrifice 
is that we who survived take good care of 
their wives and children. 

What are the possibilities for legislation of 
the kind we have talked about? 

Lately the big veterans’ organizations have 
shown growing concern for these families. 
The main provisions of H. R. 3748 have been 
officially endorsed in hearings by representa- 
tives of the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and the AMVETS. 

WHAT ARE THE CHANCES? 


Even so, the prospects for the bill are not 
bright. H.R. 3748, like many other such bills, 
has been reported out of committee. Com- 
mittee members think that if it came to a 
vote it would pass overwhelmingly. But it’s 
one thing to report a bill out and another to 
get it onto the voting calendar. Bills get 
onto the floor at the pleasure of party leaders. 
One of these men, when asked recently what 
he thought of the chances for a bill like 
H. R. 3748, said that of course he could make 
no commitments for the January session. 

“I can assure you, though,” he added, 
“that we are not unmindful of the needs of 
war widows and we want to do all we can 
for them.” 

That could be. Martha Carder and a great 
many other widows will be waiting to see. 
And every so often while waiting, Mrs. Car- 
der will look at the small silver plaque that 
hangs over her mantelpiece. It was sent 
to her by the men in her husband's squadron, 
and it says, “In memory of Maj. Samuel 
Carder, who pave his life thet his children 
and ours might live in freedom.” 
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Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, a vigor- 
ous attack on the proposed program of 
universal military training, as a serious 
threat to the Natioh’s morals and to the 
future of America’s youth, was delivered 
by His Excellency Archbishop Cushing 
last Friday in an address before the First 
Friday Club in Detroit. His Excellency’s 
dynamic message follows in full: 

I am delighted to be with you at this 
magnificent meeting. The fame of your 
organization, of its interest in youth and its 
generosity to youth projects has been re- 
ported to me from numerous sources and I 
have looked forward to being with you. 

It would be pleasant to indulge in the 
pleasantries which are customary on occa- 
sions like this, to give an informal after- 
dinner speech. I have always envied those 
who can, regale a large audience with witty 
stories and inspire them with offhand, bril- 
liant remarks. But you are busy men and 
your time is limited—and I have come a con- 
siderable distance to bring you a message. 
Your committee graciously suggested that I 
might have something of importance to say 
to you and I do not intend to abuse your 
hospitality by wasting your time. 

You are interested in youth, first of all in 
Catholic youth but no less really in young 
people of every group. Soam I. Your inter- 
est in the welfare of youth is part the rea- 
s0n why you are banded together in this 
organization which is at once devotional, 
social, and philanthropic. My interest in 
youth has its channel for action through the 
office I hold as Episcopal chairman of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference Youth 
Section. Many of you are fathers of families; 
others are the older brothers, the uncles, the 
grandperents or otherwise the patrons of 
boys and girls. As an archbishop, I am 
charged with the responsibility for educa- 
tional, charitable, recreational, and spiritual 
programing for the young people in a dio- 
cese of well over 1,000,000 souls; as a priest 
I know that the children of the flock are 
always closest to God’s will for each place 

d generation. As Americans, you and I, 

of us, are keenly aware that the ultimate 

-being, the true prosperity and strength 

our people are bound up with the well- 
being of our young people and the provision 
we make for them and for their future. 


YOUTH, THE HOPE OF AMERICA 


I state these things by way of background 
to what I wish to say to you today. We are 
agreed that our young people are the most 
important people in the world. With due 
regard for the rights and privileges of the 


aged, the mature, and the others of older 
generations, it remains true that first place 
should be given in the. plans of the state 
and in the prayers of the church to those 
who are just starting out—to the young peo- 
ple of the flock. The reason, I repeat, is that 
our young people are the most important 
assets we have in the world. The state thinks 


so when it is looking for citizens to defend 
T 


Industry thinks so when it is looking 
for fresh blood to revitalize it. The church 
thinks so all the time. SodolI. So do you. 

Here in America youth traditionally have 
had a privile i place. The youth of Amer- 
i re the ¢ \ the v j hatever 
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young people are in a more favorable posi- 
tion than their cousins in any part of the 
Old World. They are in this favorable posi- 
tion not because of any extraordinary, spe- 
cial merits of their own, but because of 
something that America has traditionally 
done for them. America has been a blessed 
land for the young; with all our mistakes, 
with all our irregularities, with all our un- 
solved social problems—I still think it safe 
to say that no nation on earth has ever given 
its young people so prominent a place in its 
social scheme of things and such abundant 
opportunities to enjoy that place, 

And America has been richly rewarded for 
this wise and generous attitude toward the 
young. Other nations view their coming 
generations with fear and misgiving because 
of the disillusionments and the difficulties 
which woefully mistaken national policies 
have created for the young. They fear the 
forms which resentment may take among 
young people who are without patriotic faith, 
material hopes, or social charity because of 
the utter defeat of political and military 
sehemes which were concocted by an older 
generation without reference to the inter- 
ests of the young people who would come 
after them in their respective nations. 

But here in America our young people are 
the joyful hope of our future. The hope 
of America is only temporarily in diplomats 
and in generals. Its permanent plans for 
security are in the young, especially in those 
of our youth who have inherited out of the 
past all the best that the many nations of 
mankind have to offer for the building of 
a better future. The strength of America 
is derived from the national genius for unit- 
ing into a single powerful community all 
the best traditions of the varied races and 
groups which are elsewhere divided and pitted 
one against the other. 


AIM FOR UNITED COMMUNITY 


Like the Catholic Church, so America de- 
lights in differences once essential unitics 
are established. The beauty of America, like 
that of the church, is the beauty of power- 
ful unity in the midst of proud varieties. 

The eventual historians of America’s great- 
ness will find it impossible to decide which 
peoples made the greatest contribution to 
the building of America and the formation 
of her spirit. It would be impossible to dis- 
cuss the foundations of American greatness 
without reference to the early and continuing 
influence on our national spirit of Spanish 
chivalry, of French vision, of English prac- 
tical genius, of German integrity, and of 
Dutch sobriety. Other nations came here 
later than the sons and daughters of Spain, 
France, England, Germany, Holland, and the 
others, yet again it would be impossible to 
understand the epic of America without ref- 
erence to the contribution to American great- 
ness that they also have made. Surely the 
American character would be very different 
from w' at it now is were it not for the piety 
and industry of the Polish people, the 
Lithuanians, the Russians, and the other 
peoples of the Christian east. America 
needed and has been grateful for the spirit- 
ual and physical energies released into the 
life stream of our history by the Irish, the 
Scotch, the Jews, the Mediterranean peoples 
of Greece, Italy, Portugal, and the Nordic 
peoples of Scandinavia and Denmark. Our 
land has been made better because of the 
contributions of Latin Americans, African 
Negroes, and orientals. In the very diversity 
of our racial strains and in the harmony 
of their blend, lies the secret of America’s 
greatness. 

We must teach that to our young people. 
We cannot aspire in our lifetime to teach 
the whole world how to live as one. We can- 
not even hope to unite all at once the entire 
United States. But in a city like Detroit 


or in a city like Boston, where many na- 
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tionalities, races, and traditions live, wor, 
and play side by side, we have a wonderf,| 
opportunity to demonstrate to all the worilq 
the power of Catholic faith and American 
idealism to forego a single, healthy, united 
community out of groups which would 
otherwise be in constant conflict and suffer 
disastrous divisions. 


PHILOSOPHIES UNDERMINING YOUTH 


Unless religion and Americanism do the 
work of teaching our young people how to 
keep their differences without being de- 
stroyed by them, how to get along with one 
another in a humane, healthy fashion, other 
philosophies than those of Christianity and 
democracy are going to make a strong bid 
for the work of forming our future youth. 
One such philosophy is communism, the 
designs of which on the education and the 
guidance of the young are no longer any 
secret. Another, oddly enough, is currently 
offered as a defense against communism. It 
is to this latter proposal that I direct your 
attention this noon. I refer to the plans, 
widely defended and diligently propagan- 
dized, for the universal, permanent, and 
compulsory military training of our young 
people. I raise this question with great cau- 
tion. I know how many good and thought- 
ful citizens are in favor, in one degree or 
another, of proposals of this kind. I know, 
too, that others, less good Americans and 
less thoughtful, may be opposed for a va- 
riety of reasons, some of them perhaps un- 
worthy, to all such proposals. But, in any 
case, I could not speak as a friend of young 
people to a group devoted to the interest 
of the young without asking you to be vigi- 
lantly on guard against certain aspects of 
permanent compulsory peacetime military 
service. 

Legislative proposals seeking to provide 
such a military program for all our young 
have long since been drawn up. The pres- 
sure for their enactment is enormous and is 
constantly increasing. Powerful newspaper 
chains and military groups are presently en- 
gaged in an all-out effort to intimidate, stam- 
pede, bewilder, or bludgeon, if they cannot 
coax the American people into support of 
these proposals. It may be that some of you 
already sympathize with the arguments be- 
ing advanced—but, again as one devoted to 
the interest of youth and speaking to an 
audience of like devotion, I earnestly recom- 
mend that you weigh this question far, far 
more carefully than you may hitherto have 
done. 

This very week—in fact, yesterday’s mail— 
brought a profoundly disturbing report on 
the progressive militarization of America. 
Everyone knows that militarism, whether in 
Prussia, in Russia, or here, leads both to war 
and to loss of freedom. Everyone knows, too, 
that militarism has been in every epoch a 
principal cause of the break-down of civiliza- 
tions. Impelled by fears inspired by these 
two facts, a group of citizens, including 
statesmen, scientists, educators, clergy, and 
others, among them the president of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, have published this factual 
report on the growth of militarism in these 
United States. It describes and documents 
the increasing influence of military men in 
American foreign affairs, the entrance of the 
military into the realms of American diplo- 
macy, the staggering extent of military en- 
croachments on national economy, the in- 
creasing and unhealthy influence of strictly 
military considerations in the field of science, 
the expanding interference of military con- 
trol and military objectives in the whole field 
of education, the ambitions of the military 
to move into industry and labor, and the 
astounding growth of military pressure and 
power in the area of public relations, This is 
@ report which will amaze many people who 
have fallen behind in their acquaintance 
with current affairs on the extremely impor- 
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tant levels where American institutions and 
policies are made and unmade. 


MILITARY PLAN TO DOMINATE LIVES 


Our present interest is arrested by what 
this report has to say concerning expanding 
American militarism in relationship to youth. 
From this report, as from many other sources, 
it becomes clear that the military plan even 
greater control over the lives and destinies 
of the American people—and the principal 
channel of that control they hope to estab- 
lish through the universal military training 
of the young. They make no effort to con- 
ceal their entry into the field of youth train- 
ing as frank competitors with the traditional 
American agencies for the formation of the 
young: the church, the school, and the home. 
The report on the growth of militarism quotes 
authoritative Army circles as asserting that 
the Army is the only organization equipped 
to develop personality, character, and man- 
hood in our boys—and as boasting that un- 
der universal military training the Army will 
be the better able to do this because it will 
have control of the boy 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. 

Catholic men, interested in the betterment 
of our American boys, I raise two questions: 
Is that assertion true? And do we welcome, 
as the sole pattern of personality, character 
and manhood, the type of training that mili- 
tarism provides? Have the church, the 
school, and the family let American down in 
this matter of the Christian and democratic 
development of our young people? Is the 
Army the only school of citizenship, of na- 
tional security, or decent manhood? To all 
these questions I answer: positively not. 

There have been occasions in the past when 
conscription was needed here in the United 
States. On those occasions the National Gov- 
ernment stated the existence and the nature 
of the emergency and American fathers and 
mothers gladly loaned their sons—and re- 
cently even their daughters—in order to meet 
the emergency. But save for those who died, 
perhaps martyrs since they served freely, 
parents and communities did no more than 
loan their sons to the military and to the 
Government. Should any new emergency 
arise—if any emergency now exists, the Amer- 
ican people need only be told what it is and 
why their sons are needed and they will re- 
spond as they have always responded: gener- 
ously, loyally, without criticism. 

But these proposals for peacetime military 
training are something very new in America 
and very different. They quite frankly avow 
that their objectives are not merely national 
defense—but the development in accordance 
with a preconceived pattern of the physical, 
spiritual, religious, and moral fiber of our 
young men. Does anybody seriously think 
that the Army is the best place for the phys- 
ical, religioys, and moral training of Cath- 
olic or other American youth? That is a 
strange doctrine for America, It is a new 
idea for America—but it is not a new idea 
in the world. 


UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS IN EUROPE 


This idea was tried in Italy. Mussolini said 
that universal military training would give 
the youth of Italy the stamp of nobility. 
I ask you if our young people should envy the 
fate of Italian youth. Hitler said that com- 
pulsory military service for every one would 
give each man a ground for pride in his citi- 
zenship. I ask you what grounds for pride 
are left to the cheated youth of Germany. 
The war lords of Europe have been telling 
their people for generations that universal 
military training was needed for their pro- 
tection and for the development of a strong 
citizenry. The fact that every country in 
Europe, except tiny Luxemburg, has had 
years of peacetime conscription did not pre- 
vent Hitler from attacking conscript Poland, 
conscript France, the conscript armies of 
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the Low Countries or the conscript army of 
Soviet Russia. The fact is that Europe, far 
from being made strong by universal military 
training, was bled white by this paralyzing 
system—bled so white that the Cardinal Gas- 
Parri once described compulsory peacetime 
military training as the curse of Europe and 
the source of uncounted evils on that un- 
happy continent. 

I ask you gentlemen as citizens to weigh 
carefully what the effects of permanently 
entrenched militarism may be on American 
democratic institutions. Ig it be true that 
such proposals are in the interest of democ- 
racy, why did the Allied Control Council be- 
gin their work of rebuilding democracy in 
Germany by outlawing universal military 
training in that country which has suffered 
so much from militarism? Why did General 
MacArthur order the abolition of peacetime 
military training among the Japanese as a 
first step in the creation of democracy in 
Japan? 

I ask you as taxpayers to discover what 
this radical and far-reaching venture would 
cost us in terms of dollars and cents. There 
are those who assert, and they appear pre- 
pared to back up their assertions, that the 
cost of this program will be between three 
and five billion dollars per year; the Presi- 
dent’s Commission admitted that a mini- 
mum program according to their hearts’ 
desire would cost almost two billion. In 
this mad world of frenzied finance $%3,000,- 
000,000 per year for the military education 
of boys in their teens may not seem over- 
whelming, but let me suggest some of the 
social improvements that could be obtained 
for half of our youth and which, to my way 
of thinking, would be more in the interest of 
American young people than military con- 
scription. There are over 80 counties here 
in the State of Michigan; the total counties 
in all the 48 States is, of course, enormous. 
But with the annual cost of compulsory 
peacetime military service it would be 
possible: 


SUGGESTS CONSTRUCTIVE PROJECTS 


1. To construct a 10-room modern school 
building in every county in the United 
States each year; 

2. To construct a $50,000 library in every 
county in the United States each year; 

3. To construct annually a $150,000 hos- 
pital in each county; 

4. To employ 10 full-time school and pub- 
lic-health nurses and 10 full-time school 
and public-health doctors in every county 
in the country; 

5. To purchase 10 new modern school 
busses in each county in the United States 
each year; 

6. To maintain one psychiatric and be- 
havior clinic in every county in the United 
States; 

7. To provide 10 full-time recreation and 
juvenile guidance workers in every county 
in the United States; 

8. To bring all schools of the country up to 
a reasonable standard of efficiency, and by 
that I mean with an expenditure of $300 to 
raise the level of our poorer schools; 

9. To provide free education for the 3,000,- 
000 children under 18 who are now not at- 
tending school, keeping every child in the 
country in school until 18 years of age. 

10. To meet the pay roll of one junior col- 
lege with 10 instructors in every county in 
the United States; 

11. To provide all the expenses of a 3-year 
post-graduate course for 10,000 selected stu- 
dents and scientists each year; 

12. To pay the full maintenance and tui- 
tion at college or technical school for 1 year 
of the 900,000 boys who would be conscripted 
under the principal proposed bill; 

13. To erect a three-quarter-million dollar 
trade and technical school in each congres- 
sional district each year. 
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We would still have an unexpended bal- 
ance of $15,300,000 annually! 

Small wonder that the distinguished Dean 
of the American hierarchy, the venerable 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, Careinal Dough- 
erty, when asked what he thought of these 
military schemes recently answered: “Com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime in 
the United States of America, if such a 
change in our American system is brought 
about, will be a windfall for military offi- 
cials and a catastrophe to taxpayers. It will 
be the ruin of our young men!” 


MORAL, INTELLECTUAL DANGERS 


I ask you gentlemen as the fathers and 
friends of young boys to meditate that last 
sentence in the Cardinal's declaration. In 
what ways will our boys be affected physi- 
cally and morally and intellectually by the 
permanent adoption of militarism as the 
pattern of their preparation for life? 
Whether or not you eventually favor such 
a system in whole or in part, you will wish 
to think this particular point over most 
carefully. I take it that fathers generally 
want their sons to grow up strong, clean, 
tolerant, reasonably independent, unregi- 
mented as Americans tend to be, as Chris- 
tians should be. If the experience of the 
rest of the world proves anything—and only 
a fool despises the experience of others as a 
source of wisdom—under peacetime military 
conscription you'll raise your boy to be a 
soldier—or else! Your son—at the impres- 
sionable age of 18—will be a scldier or a 
convict. In any nation where this system 
under any form has been established, the 
only alternative to universal military train- 
ing has been jail. Fresh from high school 
and without regard to personal or vocational 
or parental plans, in time of peace as in time 
of war the boy goes to camp; to the atmos- 
phere and language and standards and morals 
of the barracks. He is trained to kill, to be 
proficient in the arts of war, to be a cog in 
the machinery of modern militarism—to 
obey without reasoning why. So much for 
his intellect. 

I shall not dwell on the moral point—but 
I ask you to think it over. Do not think of 
it in terms of wartime morals—bad as those 
are—but think of it in terms of morals in 
peacetime barracks where the controls which 
might come from the danger of imminent 
death are no longer present. It is a danger- 
ous thing to speak in public of the evidence 
all over the world of what militarism does to 
the morals of boys. I only raise that ques- 
tion. I ask you to think it over. Even the 
proponents of universal military training do 
not pretend that their camps will be a school 
of morals. In spite of the strenuous efforts 
of some of its members to represent universal 
military training as a glorified boys’ board- 
ing school, the President’s Conscription Com- 
mission frankly stated: “We must admit at 
once that a serious moral problem is pre- 
sented by the removal of a boy of 18 from the 
normal influences of home, church, school 
and local community and his comparative 
isolation in a camp with large numbers of 
other men under an entirely new and different 
environment.” How serious that problem 
is—the moral problem—some European na- 
tions could tell us, France could—bitterly. 
Germany could—in appalling detail. Good 
men make great armies when armies are 
needed in time of proved crisis; peacetime 
conscription does not make good men. “It 
would never occur to me after my own 2 
years in the Army,” said a great American 
last month, “to attempt to improve the 
character of my son by putting him in the 
care of a Marine sergeant.” 


MAKE AMERICANISM THE GOAL 


More and more as you weigh the evidence 
on this serious question, gentlemen, I am 
convinced that you will decide that religious, 
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educational and civic leaders have been right 
in their reluctance to back unrestricted 
universal military training—in their warning 
that the draft is legitimate in time of na- 
tional emergency and under clear guarantee 
of maximum protection of our youth—but 
that permanent systems of conscription in 
peacetime carry within them the seeds of a 
nation’s decay. Mothers and fathers have 
never believed that a year of life in the bar- 
racks is just the thing for the growing boy. 
We hope they won't begin to believe it now. 

Even in the face of emergency it may well 
be time to rethink the whole question of 
military preparedness. Victory, we are told, 
in modern war is no longer won by big 
battalions, but by big factories. Big armies 
no longer prevent war, they provoke wars and, 
having provoked them, are powerless to win 
them. The mass army, with manpower as its 
yardstick of strength, has given way to tech- 
nological revolutions in weapons as the 
means of waging war, if, which God forbid! 
war must still be waged. 

Men, my fundamental point all comes back 
to this: We in America have grown great, 
relatively prosperous and comparatively free 
from the major worries of the Old World, be- 
cause we have treated our youth as our great- 
est asset and trained them within a tradition 
that united all the best of the Old World and 
eliminated all the worst especially the worst 
ideas cf Europe. But lately some of these 
evil ideas have been gaining ground within 
this land. One of them is communism, the 
other is militarism. Sometimes we are told 
that we must make a choice between the two. 
It simply isn’t true. There is still a third 
possibility, and that possibility is American- 
ism, the kind of political philosophy, at once 
Christian and democratic, of which we used 
to speak so proudly and which kept us from 
entertaining ideas like communism and mili- 
arism. I have been quoting quite often of 
te from the magnificent American and 
erless prelate who was Cardinal Gibbons, 
merica’s famed cardinal and a man who 
spoke the language you and I understand. 
He had wise words to say on this whole ques- 
tion of American freedom from conscription 
as opposed to European militarism. This is 
what he once said: 

“The oftener I go to Europe the longer I re- 
main there, and the more I study the political 
condition of its people I return home filled 
with greater consideration for our country 
and more profoundly gratified that I am an 
American citizen. When I contemplate the 
standing armies of over a million soldiers 
in each of the principal countries of Europe; 
and when I consider what an enormous drain 
these armies are on the resources of a coun- 
try and what a frightful source of immoral- 
ity; when I consider that they are a constant 
menace to their neighbors and an incentive 
to war, and when I consider that the subject 
of war engages so much of the attention of 
he cabinets of Europe; and when, on the 
yther hand, I look at our own country with 
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hat we might travel from Maine to Cali- 
a without meeting a soldier or gen- 
>; when I consider that if need be, every 
is a soldier without being confined 
varracks, and is ready to defend or die 
is country; when I consider that we have 
nt y alliances; when I reflect upon 
rial prosperity; above all, when I 
ier the happy blending with us of au- 
ty and civil an l y; with 
litical corruption, I bless God for 
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the favors He has vouchsafed us, and I pray 
that He may continue to hold over us the 
mantle of His protection.” To that prayer 
I say: Amen! God bless this native land of 
ours! God keep us free! God make us wor- 
thy of our freedom! God give us men—men 
of f h and freedom—men like our fore- 
f rs were who made America the home of 





the brave ut the land of the free! 


Land Utilization Projects 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the depth of the depression, the United 
States Government organized the land 
utilization projects of the Department of 
Agriculture. These are now a part of 
the Soil Conservation Service. This 
agency set out to purchase submarginal 
lands from the farmers located upon 
them, and the Resettlement Service re- 
located these farmers on other and more 
fertile land. The land purchased was 
usually the poorest and it was located 
often in a very poor agricultural section 
of the country. The land was purchased 
almost for a song—some of it in north 
Louisiana costing from $2 to $4 per acre. 

With WPA labor, the Government set 
out to put these lands into other uses 
which the condition of the soil would 
support. I know of thousands of acres 
which were turned from farming to for- 
est uses. Little seedlings were planted, 
and during the years have been nursed 
along until they have become saplings 
and sizable trees. The trees are now 
ready, after years of patience, for cut- 
ting, and the Soil Conservation Service is 
now permitting the farmers to go upon 
the land and cut certain trees selective- 
ly, thereby providing by this means of 
yearly cutting trees large enough for 
industrial purposes. 

Some of this poor, submarginal land 
was placed in pasture. It was fertilized 
by WPA labor, and now the Soil Conser- 
vation Service permits farmers for a fee 
to use if for cattle grazing. Little lakes 
were built and recreation facilities were 
established. They are all run on a pay- 
ing basis, and they have taught farmers 
how to use their lands and how not to use 
them. I think they have rendered a real 
service to sections of country which are 
rural and as a rule are very poor. 

Mr. Speaker, two such projects were 
provided for my own congressional dis- 
trict, and these projects, built almost 
without cost to the United States—they 
were paid for with WPA funds—are now 
yielding modest returns to the Govern- 
ment. Each year the amount of returns 
increase, and each year Uncle Sam 
reaches out his long hand and puts the 
money in his pocket. He makes no pro- 
vision for the return to these projects of 
the money he takes fromthem. He does 
not seek to spend in these communities a 
proportionate amount of money in de- 
velopment or otherwise. 

The Bible says, “For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance; but whosoever’ hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even 
that he hath.” 

And this is certainly the situation as to 
the people of these localities wherein 
these land-utilization projects were 
placed. The land was poor; the com- 
munity was poor; the people needed help. 
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Our Government has provided the ex- 
ample by buying the land at ridiculously 
low prices during the depth of the de- 
pression upon the plea that these proj- 
ects would be helpful. They are now 
being operated on a profitable basis, and 
as the scriptures say, “from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath.” 

This Congress should provide at least 
that the money earned as profit on such 
projects should be returned to rebuild 
them. The two projects I have in mind 
are being allowed to run down. They 
are not being kept in good condition. 
They are being “bled” so to speak, and 
the little sustenance which is in those 
localities is being taken away and put 
in the general coffers of the great United 
States Treasury. This is not right. It 
should be corrected. 

Information from Soil Conservation Service 
as to receipts from Louisiana project No. 1 
(Caney Lake) and project No. 2 (Corney 
Lake) and their disposition: 

Caney Lake (located largely in Webster Parish 
with small portion in Claiborne Parish) 


SttUes TAGE, TOCUIO. ce awtw cee ccn $10, 253. 23 
Breakdown: 
Forest and forest projects 
RMI  ~ MOUND cs cctin sagt ecth ila 8, 269. 00 
Recreational facilities__..___ 1, 251. 00 
Graging permits......o.s«.<0 283. 00 
MOY DETOUR, oncneneindinane 100. 00 
Rentals from buildings oc- 
CRIT cccdatanenections - 243.00 


Of the net receipts of $10,253.23, Webster 
Parish received $2,4€8.72; Claiborne Parish 
received $94.54. 

Balance to United States Treasury, $7,- 
689.99. 


Corney Lake (located entirely in Claiborne 
Parish, La.) 


WOU TST COCO. on wadcnnuiwenncan $22, 513 
Breakdown: 
Forest and forest products___._. 21, 295 
Recreational facilities........-. 1, 161 
SPRRIS DOTMIUIT. oon cniacneonnn 16 
TO SOI piste acim pia nom acute 40 


Of the net receipts of $22,513, Claiborne 
arish received $5,628.30. 

Balance to United States Treasury, $16,- 
884.70. 





Mikolajczyk Describes Red Plans To Take 
Europe in 2 Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
the last of a series of installments and 
the first of three special articles by Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk, former Prime Minis- 
ter of Poland, as they appeared in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

On March 17 Mr. Mikolajczyk spoke at 
the Southside Armory in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and said, among other things, that 
the Russian Communist menace is a 
greater threat to western civilization 
than most of us can appreciate. Miko- 
lajczyk saw the operations of the Rus- 
sian police state first-hand. He is an 











important witness to the danger of Rus- 
sian world-wide aggression. 

Following are the articles: 

Reps PLAN To TAKE EuroPe IN 2 WEEKS 


(By Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, former Prime 
Minister of Poland and president of the 
Polish peasant party) 

Russia declared war on the democracies 
of the world last April. The formal military 
phases of that war have not as yet appeared. 
They will not have to be used, if the secret 
Russian forces, Which are in every democratic 
country can win Russia’s economic and 
political battles. 

If the Red army’s civilian fighting forces 
which have swirled through the streets of 
France, Italy, Greece, and other countries 
fail to achieve their primary objectives— 
strife, chaos and the “incident” that would 
enable the Red army to flood over Europe— 
they will try again. Recently those forces 
lost a battle, they did not lose a war. The 
immense machinery remains in motion. 

As is its traditional plight, Poland felt the 
first repercussions of the new war. 

In April 1947, the Communist head of the 
Polish Security Police, the NKVD leader 
Stanislaw Radkiewicz, called a hurried meet- 
ing of Communist leaders in Lodz and made 
formal announcement of the forthcoming 
conflict. 

PRIMED FOR WAR 


Until the day Radkiewicz spoke at Lodz it 
had been a criminal offense for a Pole to 
mention the possibility of a world war III. 
Thereafter, the 100,000,000 persons living be- 
hind the iron curtain—as well as Russia’s 
180,000,000—began to be primed mentally 
for the war and to be encouraged to speak 
of it. 

“There will be a war with the West,” Rad- 
kiewicz told the assembled Polish Red lead- 
ers. “This war will be won by the U.S. 5. R.; 
of that there must be no doubt. The impor- 
tant thing at the start is to indoctrinate the 
people.” 

The Communist press of Poland imme- 
diately opened a campaign against Ameri- 
can imperialism. On May 1 Whladislaw 
Gomulka, Vice Premier, announced the 
time is ripe for the merging of the Socialist 
and Communist Parties. 

The days of the Polish Peasant Party had, 
of course, been long since numbered. Now 
80 percent of our offices and headquarters 
through the country were taken from us by 
housing commissions. We occupied six 
fioors of a Warsaw building. The Commu- 
nists took the first three floors and ordered 
us to wind up our affairs and clear out in 
2 weeks. 

WAR SIGNS APPEAR 


There were many signs in Poland that the 
decision to make war on the free world was 
gaining pace. Travelers from Russia kept 
us informed about the tempo within that 
country, and daily we watched the moulding 
of Poland into a Soviet state which would 
be forced to aid in that conflict. 

Perhaps the most vivid of the evidence was 
supplied by a Russian colonel whom I can- 
not name by name. I can only assure the 
reader he does exist, that he did hold for 
me a certain affection, and that he never be- 
lieved I would manage to get out of Poland 
to make this report. 

“I've just returned from the U. S. S. R.,” 
he told me just before I escaped. “The 
preparation for the war is everywhere. The 
pecple are now as ready for it as they were 
ready for Hitler’s attack. 

“Molotov is the new head of the war party. 
His picture now is displayed on the same 
level with that of Stalin. Pictures of the 
victorious Czarist Generals Suvorov and Ku- 
tuzov are displayed everywhere through the 
country. 

“I don’t know whether our scientists have 
as yet been able to produce atom bombs, 
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but we have made great strides with rocket 
developments. We are training special units 
for service in each country of Europe. The 
units of instructors for France, Italy, and 
Germany are ready, and so is the one for 
Spain. We are preparing others, of course, 
for the South American countries—where 
we have made considerable gains of late. 

“Personally I am not as confident about 
the economic collapse of the United States 
as the leaders are, but I agree that Great 
Britain is already in that collapse. Our men 
prepare the way for us in France and Italy, 
and they hope to bring about changes in the 
government there so the Red army will not 
be forced to march in. But even if they 
fail, there are plans for the army to move 
into those lands. 

“The American, British and French occu- 
pation forces in Germany will offer a token 
resistance but they will naturally be liqui- 
dated. We have military plans to take Eu- 
rope in less than a fortnight. 

“Great Britain will remain neutral. It 
cannot endure another rocket war. The 
United States will declare war, but what does 
that matter? It is not prepared. It can 
have no offshore bases from which to attack 
the continent. We do not rule out the pos- 
sibility of a negotiated peace with America.” 

We made plans for a conference of our MP’s 
on October 20 to map out a plan of action 
which we would follow when parliament re- 
convened later that month. 

But on October 18, I was informed secretly, 
from a source I knew and could trust, that 
the Communists would introduce a bill at 
the opening of parliament which would de- 
prive the three leaders of the Polish Peasant 
Party—Stefan Korbonski, Wincenty Bryja, 
and myself—of our immunity to arrest. We 
were to be arrested, tried, and shot. The 
verdict was already sealed. The death sen- 
tence had already been handed down by the 
military tribunal. 

Our deaths could only have produced dem- 
onstrations against the government, which 
would have enabled the security police to do 
what they had longed to do—conduct a mass 
murder of independent-minded Poles and 
thus tighten the bonds of their control of 
the country. 

So from the moment I learned I would 
be errested—a report which I took care to 
confirm by two other secret sources—I began 
making my plans to escape. 

I did escape * * * to tell this story 
and to sound this alarm to the free peoples 
of the world who today—whether they realize 
it or not—are in grave peril from a deter- 
mined enemy of mankind who is out to 
rule the world and crush from the human 
race its God-given rights. 


MIKOLAJCZYK RevEALS How HE OUTWITTED 
His Rep BopYGUARD 


(Special article No. 1) 


I can now tell the methods by which I 
escaped from Poland late last year, and will 
delete only those names and events which 
might enable the Communists to wreak re- 
venge on persons who helped me and the 
places that offered me haven. 

Eight of us made the break for liberty, 
by five separate routes. Six of us came 
through. The two who were caught were 
Wincenty Bryja, the economist who had 
served as treasurer of the Polish Peasant 
Party, and Maria Hulewicz, a brave girl who 
had been my secretary after a career as a 
professor at the University of Krakow and 
dangerous courier work as a member of the 
Polish underground during the German oc- 
cupation. 

BLAME THE CZECHS 

These two were caught in Czechoslovakia 
and returned to Poland by the NKVD. 
Czechoslovakia, once a haven for political 
refugees and ostensibly now ruled by men 
who enjoyed refuge from the Nazis, gets the 
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blame for refusing to give sanctuary to these 
brave Polish patriots. 

Those who reached freedom, besides my- 
self, are Stefan Korbonski and his wife; 
Kazimierz Baginski and his wife; and my 
secretary, Pawel Zaleski. But it is my in- 
tention to tell only of my escape, and to 
preface my report with this one note: It is 
@ hard thing to be forced to flee when one’s 
only “crime” is the espousal of the liberty 
and independence which had been promised 
to Poland by its Allies. 

I left Warsaw the evening of October 20, 
1947, shortly after my last meeting with the 
Polish Peasant Farty members of the Parlia- 
ment. Two days earlier I had confirmed that 
the Reds would strip me of my parliamentary 
immunity against arrest when Parliament 
reconvened in a few days. My death sen- 
tence had already been delivered to the mili- 
tary tribunal, which was ready to put me 
through the mockery of a trial. 

My first job was to get away from the 10 
security policemen who constantly followed 
me. They and others eavesdropped on my 
last meeting with the MP’s and so I took 
advantage of their tactics. I made certain 
that one group of them heard me tell an 
MP that my mother was ill in Poznan and 
that I planned to go there to see her in the 
next day or two. I told another MP, as 
loudly as possible, that I wanted to run down 
to Krakow to see Cardinal Sapieha, and to 
others I mentioned other destinations. 

I knew I had to confuse the security police 
records so thoroughly that I would have at 
least 5 days of grace before I would be missed. 
and a general alarm sounded. 

When the meeting finished I went quickly 
to my car and told my able chauffeur, Tryc, 
to drive me quickly to my home. I saw my 
“bodyguard” of 10, which included a young 
girl, leap into their two cars and start after 
us. 

Tryc, instead of driving into the street as 
he usually did, circled around the block in 
such a way as to place my car—when parked— 
pointed in the opposite direction from its 
normal position. The security police came 
into the street in the usual manner, so that 
their two cars were parked on the opposite 
side of the street, and pointed in the opposite 
direction from mine. 

I told Tryc to wait for me, that I would 
be out in a few minutes. I went inside 
quickly and in the fewest possible number 
of words told Mme. Hulewicz and Zaleski 
that I was about to attempt to escape. They 
immediately began their own plans. 

I put on a hat and overcoat, then a large 
topcoat over the overcoat. Into my pockeis 
I stuffed a razor, a few blades, a small towel, 
shaving cream, brush, comb, money and my 
revolver. 

LIKE A DISGUISE 


The hat and coat were in the nature of a 
disguise. The Communist press had always 
portrayed me as a very stout, baldheaded, 
coatless figure in their political cartoons. 

While I made myself ready I gave Zaleski 
his brief instructions. He would go with me 
in the car, be dropped as soon as we were out 
of sight of the security police, walk to the 
railroad station and buy a ticket for Leszno. 
I would meet him at the station about 8 p. m. 

Then we left, very quickly. It was 6 
o’clock and very dark. We jumped into our 
car and Trye catapulted away. The security 
police cars were forced to make a U-turn, 
which gave us a few precious seconds. Tryc 
drove quickly around the block, hit a main 
highway and pushed the accelerator to the 
floorboards. 

After racing several! blocks along the high- 
way we stopped, Zaleski jumped out and 
started for the station, and I told Tryc to 
turn to the right and douse our lights. In 
a very short time I saw the two security 
police cars go screaming up the main high- 
way in search for us. 
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HOME OF FRIEND 


I did not want to tell Tryc that I was Ieav- 
ing, for I knew he would be questioned when 
it became known I was gone. So I asked 
him to drop me at Hoza No. 14, which had 
been the home of a friend. 

“Don’t bother coming back for me to- 
night,” I said. “I’m having dinner with 
some friends and they'll drive me home. 
And, tomorrow, take the car to the garage 
and have some work done on it. In fact, 
take a few days off, and when the car is ready 
just go to the party headquarters.” 

At Hoza No. 141 bade him goodnight, and 
good-by. 

For the next hour and a half I rode in a 
succession of taxicabs, taking one to one sec- 
tion of Warsaw, dismissing it, then taking 
another across the city. My last destination 
was our party's print shop. It was only 300 
yards from the station. 

I walked into the station about 8 o’clock. 
Zaleski was there. We shook hands gravely 
and I felt the ticket pressed into my palm. 
I nodded, went through the gate and boarded 
the train. 

At dawn on October 21 I got off the train 
at Ostrow and boarded the train for Lesno. 
But just before the train reached Kroto- 
schyn, I stepped off at a small station which 
I cannot identify. 

This was a familiar region, for my father 
had been born there and I had lived there 
as a boy. The chance of being recognized 
was greater, but that was outweighed by my 
knowledge of the terrain. I walked to a 
neighboring village and went directly to a 
farmer’s door, pretending to be an UNRRA 
official. He agreed to provide me with a cart 
and horse, and with a boy at the reins I rode 
to another village. 

I paid the boy and dismissed him and 
walked into the neighboring forest to the 
little cottage of a forest guard and knocked 
on the door. It was a risk, but I was re- 
lieved as soon as I heard his voice. He had 
the accent of an eastern Pole. 

I asked for a glass of milk, and stepped 
inside and closed the door. His manner was 
hostile, for the security police had treated 
these forest employees viciously on the 
ground that they collaborated with the 
bands of Poles who continued to live in the 
forests and opposed the enslavement of the 
country. 

“You were taken to Soviet Russia in 1939, 
weren’t you?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he said, still very suspicious. 

I knew then that I was with a friend. 

“T am Mikolajezyk,” I said. 

He bolted the door quickly and his whole 
manner changed. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“I'm leaving Poland,” I said. 

HATCH ESCAPE PLOT 


Together we hatched the means of getting 
across the border. He would leave imme- 
diately by bicycle to contact one of the ac- 
tive smuggling bands that trafficked in goods 
along the frontier. I must remain in his 
barn until he returned. His daughter would 
take care of my food needs. 

It took my friend nearly 3 days to pedal 
to the border, make proper arrangements, 
and return. And late on the day after he 
departed, and as I hid in the hay of his 
barn, I thought my end had come. 

I heard the scream of motorcycle sirens 





coming closer and closer to the little place, 
and then my heart stood still as I peered 
out and saw five members of the security 


police thunder up 
and dismount. 

With their hands on their guns they 
moved on the door of the cottage. I got my 
own gun ready and prayed. 


to the nearby cottage 


California-Arizona Controversy 
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OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
when have a member of the Cabinet, 
namely the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. J. A. Krug, and a high Government 
official, the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Mr. Michael W. Straus, 
assertedly been given authority to out- 
wardly and openly lobby for any particu- 
lar legislation? This is a question which 
I am officially asking both of these gen- 
tlemen to answer. In addition to this 
question, I am requesting that they an- 
swer the following questions. I shall also 
present evidence in support of these 
questions. 

The great State of California is now 
suffering the worst drought in its history. 
At the same time, it is struggling against 
the efforts of the State of Arizona to take 
from California water of the Colorado 
River that legally belongs to California. 

Legislation to have the California- 
Arizona controversy taken to the Su- 
preme Court has been introduced. Ari- 
zona is fighting it, and Mr. Krug and 
Mr. Straus have been, and still are, as- 
sertedly illegally using their high offices 
in support of Arizona. Mr. Krug and 
Mr. Straus are fighting for one State 
against another. They are endorsing a 
gigantic new Arizona irrigation project. 
The water for that project would have to 
be taken from California. This project 
would jeopardize the economic future of 
California. 

I offer as evidence in support of my 
questions to the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation the following: 

An expensive multicolored, profusely 
illustrated book of 96 large pages. 

On page 87, in large green type, is the 
following head: “Attention, Members of 
Congress!” 

Thereafter follows on the same page 
an impassioned appeal for water for 
Arizona that would have to be taken 
from California. 

At the bottom of this stirring plea are 
the following facsimile signatures: “J. A. 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior; Michael 
W. Straus, Commissioner, United States 
Reclamation Bureau.” 

Here we have a Cabinet officer and a 
high Government official openly lobby- 
ing, shamelessly propagandizing, per- 
sonally circularizing the Members of 
Congress. 

I demand to know this: Did Mr. Krug 
and Mr. Straus volunteer the use of their 
names in this manner? 

Do they know their names have been 
used in such a way? 

Did they forbid the use of their names 
in this propaganda? 

I shall include in the extension of my 
remarks the text of the Krug-Straus 
appeal on page 87 of this book, which is 
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titled: “Presenting the Central Arizona 
Project to You.” 

Now I turn to page 8 of this same book. 

In the upper left-hand corner of page 
8 is a picture of Michael W, Straus. 
Next to it in large peach-colored type 
is the following head: “Central Arizona 
irrigation is sound investment.” 

Thereafter follows, occupying the en- 
tire page, what purports to be a personal 
statement of Mr. Straus, in forceful lan- 
guage supporting the Arizona project, 
and unequivocably taking the side of 
Arizona in a bitter interstate contro- 
versy. 

It must be Mr. Straus’ own statement, 
because at the bottom is the facsimile- 
signature: “Michael W. Straus, Com- 
missioner of United States Bureau of 
Reclamation.” 

In the extension of my remarks I 
shall also include the text of Mr. Straus’ 
statement of propaganda on page 8, but 
I shall here quote a single sentence from 
that statement: 


Colorado River water must be brought to 
central Arizona. 


Knowing that legislation is pending 
on the division of Colorado River waters, 
did Mr. Straus make such a statement? 

He must have, because it bears his 
photograph and his signature. 

Therefore, I want to know if he is 
guilty of using his office in an illegal man- 
ner to influence legislation. 

Now I turn to page 1 of the same book. 

In the lower right hand corner are 
listed the names of the book’s editors, and 
the names of the officers of the corpora- 
tion that published it. I shall include 
them in the extension of these remarks. 

But here I wish to report that not one 
of the editors or officers of this corpora- 
tion, nor the corporation itself, is regis- 
tered as a lobbyist. There is a Federal 
law which requires such registration, and 
there is a severe penalty for failing to 
obey that law. 

It cannot be that these editors and 
officers do not consider themselves as 
lobbyists. A part of their book is ad- 
dressed to Members of Congress. The 
entire book is designed to influence legis- 
lation. 

I demand that the Department of Jus- 
time make an immediate investigation 
to determine why these persons are not 
registered as lobbyists. I want to know 
if they have violated a Federal law. 

Here in this book we have the Secretary 
of the Interior and Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation openly associating and acting in 
concert with lobbyists, assertedly violat- 
ing the law by lending their names, and 
in the case of Mr. Straus his picture, to 
influence legislation, and to put pressure 
illegally on the Members of Congres. 

This is the statement, under the head- 
ing ‘‘Attention: Members of Congress” 
that bears the facsimile signature of both 
Mr. Krug and Mr. Straus: 

Seven hundred twenty-five thousand 
acres of richly productive farm land in cen- 
tral Arizona are menaced by water shortage 
which threatens to force 40 percent of these 
acres into idleness. 

In the memory of one man’s life this land 
in Maricopa, Pinal, Graham, and Greenlee 
Counties has been reclaimed from the desert. 











At first the venturesome pioneers of the sev- 
enties and eighties employed picks and shov- 
els and hand labor to construct the crude be- 
ginnings of water-diversion systems. The 
toil and sweat, and the courage and the vision 
of those who came first convinced the Na- 
tion of the great future for arid lands if ire 
rigation water could be supplied. 

“After careful investigation, the Federal 
Government made funds available and de- 
veloped a gigantic program combining rec- 
lamation, water conservation, and power 
production. 

(In italics.) In the central valleys of Ari- 
zona approximately $50,000,000 was invested, 
and that investment has been self-liquidat- 
ing. It has created a civilization, popula- 
tion, Cities, towns, and a community of 
prosperity and good citizenship. 

Irrigated agriculture has become Arizona’s 
basic industry. In 1946 Arizona’s irrigated 
farms produced $160,000,000 in gross income, 
And the baby State, with its economy based 
squarely on agriculture, paid $75,000,000 in 
Federal taxes. 

The future of Arizona is now menaced by 
drought, There is insufficient run-off from 
the natural watersheds to supply water for 
above-ground storage to meet the demands of 
the irrigated acres now developed. Ground- 
water pump withdrawals have temporarily 
met the gap between need and supply, but 
ground water is being withdrawn in the vari- 
ous areas at a rate from 50 to 100 percent in 
excess of the safe limits established by engi- 
neering studies of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. 


The text continues on for page after 
page, but the signatures of Mr. Krug 


and Mr. Straus appear at the bottom’ 


of this quoted page. 

And here is the propaganda, also de- 
signed to influence legislation and Con- 
gress, that appears on page 8 under the 
picture and over the signature of Mr. 
Straus: 

CENTRAL ARIZONA IRRIGATION IS SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


Irrigation in Arizona has been a sound 
investment for the Government. Into the 
Yuma project the Bureau of Reclamation 
put less than $10,000,000. Yet in 1944, 
ercp returns totaled more than $7,750,000— 
almost 100 percent of the investment in 
1 year, while the value of the farms them- 
selves had risen from practically nothing to 
more than $70,000,000. 

Every cent spent on Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects in Arizona is being returned 
to the Government. Here is an outstanding 
example of a gilt-edge investment in the 
development of the prime resources of the 
State, and of the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, I interrupt here to ask 
what commission Mr. Straus gets for 
selling these “gilt-edge” investments, 
and if the income is properly noted on 
his income tax? 

Mr. Straus’ statement continues: 

IRRIGATION CREATES NEW WEALTH 

Out of areas of Arizona that were waste- 
land and desert a few score years ago, there 
came forth in 1946 crops and livestock of 
a total value of approximately $150,000,000! 
These were vital foods, fruits, garden truck, 
concentrates for livestock feeding, forage, 
short- and long-staple cotton. 

COLORADO RIVER WATER MUST BE BROUGHT TO 
CENTRAL ARIZONA 

We have fully completed investigations to 
determine a feasible means of diverting Colo- 
rado River water into central Arizona, where 
irrigation wells are being pumped dry. 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION FAVORS DEVELOPMENT 


The Bureau of Reclamation has embarked 
upon a program looking toward the fullest 
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possible development of the land, water, and 
other resources of the West. We shall leave 
nothing undone in helping central Arizona 
to share to the greatest extent possible in 
the fruits of this work. 

MICHAEL W. STRAUS. 


I would surmise that Mr. Straus is 
leaving nothing undone to give to 300,- 
000 people water that is vital to the eco- 
nomic future of more than 5,000,000 peo- 
ple in southern California. That would 
be the result if his lobbying and propa- 
gandizing should be successful. 

Following are the names of persons 
associated with Mr. Krug and Mr. 
Straus in this lobbying activity. I have 
found that none of them is registered as 
a lobbyist: Bryan Akers, Stephen C. 
Shadegg, Al Olchvary, Phil J. Grum- 
bach, C. A. Saylor, Mavis Akers, Jack 
Klock, Paul La Plante. 

The organization is listed as South- 
west Publications, Inc. 





Our Citizens Want a Strong and Effective 
Foreign Policy To Cope With Russian 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today I received a letter from 
one of my constituents which represents 
the opinion of a number of people in my 
district who have been seriously thinking 
of the problem of Russian aggression. I 
believe that this letter demonstrates that 
some of the soundest thinking in Amer- 
ica is done by our average citizens back 
home. In that fact lies the strength of 
America. 

Following is the letter: 


My Dear Mr. KERSTEN: My father, my hus- 
band, members of 8 bridge clubs, and at least 
40 other friends requested me to express to 
you, Senators WiLEy and McCartHy and 
Representative BropHy, our humble opinions 
of world conditions. These conclusions are 
the results of several months of discussions. 
We are all American-born and represent a 
small segment of the little people who form 
the backbone of our Nation. Some of us 
are parents with draft-eligible sons. 

We always thought Congress represented 
our most foresighted thinkers, but now we 
are horrified that a few Congressmen wish 
to appease Russia after 2 years of continuous 
failure by America and by European nations 
who now are or shortly will be drawn into 
the Communist net. We want peace and 
freedom for ourselves, for our children, and 
for the world. 

We firmly believe that Russian leadership 
has no respect for words nor agreements, 
and retracts only in face of military, indus- 
trial, scientific, and financial supremacy. 
Therefore, we want the Marshall plan, imme- 
diate compulsory military training, the 
world’s most powerful air force and scientific 
laboratories, war-equipment stock piling, im- 
mediate discontinuation of scorched-earth 
policy in Germany (the present policy is 
Communist breeding grounds), intensive 
American propaganda campaign in free Eu- 
rope, Asia, and western Germany (silence 
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spells guilt), a clear and firm foreign policy, 
intensive campaign and conviction of Com- 
munists in America, patent-law revisions to 
protect our scientific and industrial inven- 
tions, investigation and curtailment of Amer- 
ican industrial trade with Russia, immediate 
stimulation of German peacetime industries, 
normal food allotments for Germany, and in- 
creased American educational opportunties 
for worthy exchange students from free Eu- 
rope, Asia, and western Germany. 

In the past Russian leadership always has 
given to Communist minorities every kind 
of strength to bring the latest victimized 
nation under compiete Soviet domination. 
Therefore, we feel that it is imperative that 
America lend financial, industrial, scientific, 
and military strength to protect the few free 
European nations and western Germany 
from Russian domination. We firmly be- 
lieve world peace, the fate of Europe, and the 
future freedom of America depend entirely 
on immediately checking and controlling the 
Communist fire before it reaches our shores 
and destroys even America. 

We are not filled with war panic and hys- 
teria, but we firmly believe, “Put your 
shoulder to the wheel rather than your back 
to the wall.” “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish,” and we would rather pay 
now the small cost for peace and prepared- 
ness. 

Our fate is in the hands of Congress. 
Twice in the past American unpreparedness 
cost needless sacrifice of American lives. 
Please, this time, grant the privilege of 
prompt preparedness to the little people of 
America who always pay in one way or 
another for congressional inaction and lack 
of foresight. We hope and pray that Con- 
gress will not delay for weeks and months 
compulsory training. This is not the time 
for needless debate, speeches, nor party poli- 
tics. 

Our eyes are on Congress. Our future 
votes will be cast for those men who imme- 
diately protect the house of freedom before 
the thief robs the entire world and destroys 
even America. : 

We wish to thank all of you for past fore- 
sighted legislation and to wish you every 
personal success. Special thanks to you, Mr. 
KERSTEN, for your untiring efforts against 
anti-Americans. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, JENETTE WINTERHALTER, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Baltimore Sun of March 15, 1848. 

O.p-AGE PENSION RISE SOUGHT 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—Nearly 12,000 
Marylanders would immediately benefit if 120 
Representatives succeed in their efforts to 
increase old-age assistance benefits to $60 a 
month in this session of Congress. 

These Marylanders are persons who are 
now receiving monthly benefits under the 
old-age assistance program of social security. 

An undetermined but large number of 
other citizens of the State also would be 
aided if the Congressmen succeed in lowering 
the age of availability for old-age pensions 


from 65 to 69 years. 
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MANY WOULD BE ELIGIBLE 

It is roughly estimated that as of July 1, 
1947, there were 75,000 Marylanders between 
the ages of 60 and 65. Probably not all, but 
a large number of these would be eligible 
under the proposed pension system. 

It would be difficult to estimate the num- 
ber of persons who are already over 65 and 
t now eligible but who would become 
eligible under the relaxed requirements of 
the proj 

The Congressmen are opposed to the pres- 
ent old-age assistance system and are urging 
that a bill be passed which would enable the 
Nation's old folk to be fully independent. 

They have charged that present payments 

Id-age assistance are woefully inadequate 


juitable. 


are tf 


THIRTEEN LEAD DRIVE 
ling the united effort to get action are 
nembers of the House who are the au- 
of old-age pension bills. Among this 
up is Representative Lanpis (Republican, 
) who has been outspokenly critical of 
resent set-up. 

The 120 Representatives have joined in a 
friendly request for action in this session and 
have placed their suggestions before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. Action 
on their proposals is expected as soon as 
Congress completes other urgent business 
now on the floor. 

They propose that the subcommittee report 
to the floor of the House an open bill that 
will accomplish their aims to establish an 
uate pension system for aged retired 


pers’ 


Under the present system of old-age assist- 


persons in Maryland receive 

ize monthly payment of $31.88. The 

m payment in the State is $40, and 
no minimum payment. 

> the fiscal year 1946-47, 11,819 per- 

of 65 in Maryland received 

» assistance totaling $4,266,000. 


OMIT SOCIAL SECURITY CARD 


eligible 


or the age 


If the Congressmen succeed in their leg- 
islation to provide pensioners with direct 
Federal aid of $60 per month, these Maryland 
beneficiaries would receive $8,640,000, more 
than double the present total. 

This would be in addition to whatever sum 

ate would pay. 

payments, according to the proposed 

would also be made regardless of 
the pensioner has a social security 


1e Only requirements, according to pro- 
n utlined by the Congressmen, are 
t the pensioner be a retired person over 
he has been a citizen and resident 
Jnited States for 10 years and has a 
‘ome less than the minimum re- 
file a Federal income tax return. 
NO MINIMUM STANDARD 
some of the Representatives have proposed 
the maximum gross income qualifica- 
se set at $750 for an individual. 
pensioners, the Congressmen propose, 
have to prove, as they do now, 
they are without sufficient income or 
r available resources to provide reason- 
able subsistence compatible with decency 
and health. 

The Congressmen suggest that property 
owners and citizens who have money would 
be treated the same as those who do not own 
property or money. A man’s house, his lots, 
and his share of stocks and bonds would not 
disqualify him from old-age benefits. 

STATE BELOW AVERAGE 

The Representatives also request that the 
Federal appropriation be available uniformly 
in all States, irrespective of whether the 
various States find themselves in position to 

} 2 Federal grant. 
the present system, the Federal 
nt appropriates a sum up to $25 
th on a State-matching plan. 


Old-age assistance payments, including the 
State and Federal sums, average $35 in the 
Nation today. This is about $3 more than 
the average paid monthly to Marylanders. 


Questions and Answers To Demonstrate 
the Harmful Effect on Our American 
Merchant Marine That Would Result 
From the Transfer of 200 Additional 

hips Under the Proposed European 
Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
means of questions and answers, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the House the 
adverse and detrimental effect that will 
result to our American merchant marine 
from the transfer of an additional 200 
American ships to European nations, as 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in its bill setting up a European 
rec@very program. 

Question: Will the charter of 200 ves- 
sels from the laid-up fleet to foreign na- 
tions affect the American merchant 
marine? 

Answer: Charter of 200 vessels to for- 
eign nations from the laid-up fleet will 
result in the immediate lay-up of at least 
200 vessels presently flying the United 
States flag. During the last 6 months 
of 1847 over 370 vessels flying the United 
States flag were laid up in our reserve 
fleet. During January 1948, 58 vessels 
flying the United States flag were sent 
to the laid-up fleet. During the first 
few weeks of February, American ship- 
owners, informed the Maritime Commis- 
sion that they are returning an addi- 
tional 58 vessels for lay-up. Hardly a 
day passes when one or two vessels are 
not turned back to the United States 
Maritime Commission. The lay-up of 
American-flag vessels is a direct result of 
the large-scale construction of vessels 
abroad and the numerous transfers of 
American tonnage to foreign flags. 
There is at present an excess of large 
tonnage over the demand, and the Amer- 
ican fleet being the highest-cost opera- 
tor suffers all of the contraction. It is 
folly to suggest that vessels transferred 
to foreign flags from our laid-up fleet do 
not affect the active American fleet. 
Actually, if transfers are to be made, it 
would be wiser to call down the American 
flag on an active ship and turn it over to 
foreign flag since the cost of removing 
a vessel from lay-up for charter to a 
foreign government and of returning an 
American-flag vessel to lay-up-is ap- 
proximately $25,000. The cost of re- 
moving 300 vessels from lay-up for for- 
eign charter and of returning 300 Amer- 
ican vessels to lay-up would be approxi- 
mately $4,500,000. 

Question: Since an eventual decline 
in the American merchant marine is 
contemplated, would it not be wisest to 
transfer vessels to foreign flags. take the 


“drastically 
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blow now, and urge American seamen to 
secure jobs elsewhere while job oppor- 
tunities exist? 

Answer: Such a position accepts with- 
out reservation the thesis that the United 
States will have no tramp shipping fleet 
in the postwar era. American mari- 
time workers cannot accept this thesis. 
Within recent months, the United States 
Maritime Commission has established aq 
special tramp shipping committee which 
is surveying the possibilities for the oper- 
ation of an American tramp fleet. The 
transfer of 200 vessels now would force 
many American tramp operators to close 
down their businesses and would dissi- 
pate our skilled maritime labor force. 
Such action would predetermine the re- 
sults of the tramp shipping committee 
for, even if the committee should find 
that American-flag tramp operations 
are feasible, the dissipation of our man- 
agement and labor forces would prevent 
the carrying of our tramp-shipping plan 
into operation. 

Question: Would not the charter of 
200 vessels to foreign governments re- 
sult in a reduction of shipping freight 
rates causing savings to the foreign 
countries and to the American tax- 
payers? 

Answer: Present-day freight rates are 
approximately 25 percent lower than a 
year ago. In relative terms, the freight 
rate structure has declined even more 
since ship-cperating costs 
have risen rapidly. Bunker oil and 
bunker coal is approximately 50 percent 
higher in cost this year than in 1947. 
Stevedoring, towing, bagging, and other 
costs have risen rapidly in recent 
months. If it were not for the fact that 
there is such a large excess of tonnage 
available over the demand these large- 
scale increases in cost would have forced 
increases inf freight rates. The im- 
portance of maintaining the American 
charter fleet on the high seas for the 
purpose of stabilizing freight rates can- 
not be over estimated. Despite the fact 
that the French and Italian Govern- 
ments can secure all of the tramp ton- 
nage they need over and above their own 
tonnage from Panamanian operators, 
these governments have made a prac- 
tice of dividing the business between 
Panamanian and American flag in order 
to keep the American tramp operators 
in business. These governments fear 
that if they threw all of their business to 
the Panamanian or to other foreign flags, 
the American chartered fleet would be 
virtually wiped out overnight, the sup- 
ply-demand situation would be reversed, 
and freight rates would rise rapidly. 
Hence, over the long run, it is to the in- 
terest of European nations to maintain 
the American chartered fleet in order to 
stabilize rates at a reasonable level. 

Question: Will the refusal of the 
United States Government to transfer 
additional vessels to foreign countries in- 
crease the cost of the European recovery 
program? 

Answer: No. The Congress is going to 
appropriate a specified amount of money 
for the European recovery program, 
Whether the goods secured under the 
program are to be carried in American 
vessels or in foreign vessels will not alter 
the sum appropriated hv the Congress. 








Hence, the cost to the American taxpayer 
will not be increased if provisions are 
made for the transportation of a certain 
portion of the ERP commodities in Amer- 
ican vessels. It has been argued, how- 
ever, that, insofar as dollars must be used 
for the purchase of American shipping 
services, they will not be available for 
the purchase of other commodities. This 
argument is truthful, but it does not tell 
the full story. There is no doubt that 
there will be some savings in dollars if 
the 16 European nations were able to 
transport all of the ERP goods in their 
own bottoms. However, the saving has 
been greatly overestimated. Despite the 
fact that the State Department’s original 
estimates ran between five hundred and 
six hundred million dollars, the Herter 
committee, in its report entitled “Trans- 
portation as It Affects the European Re- 
covery Program,” comes to the same 
conclusion as the Nationa] Federation of 
American Shipping, namely, that the 
saving at most will run between two hun- 
dred and three hundred million dollars. 
As the national federation has pointed 
cut, the estimated saving is about 2 per- 
cent of the amount of funds to be made 
available under the ERP. These savings 
must be counterbalanced by a number of 
other factors. Our Nation spent over 
$225,000,000 training the maritime labor 
force we now have. Dissipation of this 
maritime labor force by the transfer of 
additional vessels to foreign countries 
will be a real loss to our Nation which 
must be counterbalanced against the 
alleged savings. Similarly, seamen will 
be thrown out of work and their families 
will suffer hardships. Th-re will be the 
cost of unemployment-insurance benefits 
and the loss of the taxes paid by seamen 
and the business that their earnings gen- 
erate. Hence, the question really before 
the Congress is one of balancing a small 
diversion on the part of the European 
nations from certain commodities pur- 
chases to shipping-service purchases 
against the great loss to our Nation. 
Moreover, we may well question why the 
American fleet must be driven off the 
seas while these European nations pay 
dollar freight for tonnage flying the Pan- 
amanian and Honduran flags which is 
owned by citizens of Greece, of Great 
Britain, of Sweden, and possibly of other 
European countries. If the 16 European 
nations are really interested in saving 
dollar freight, let them show their good 
intention by requiring their citizens to 
register their tonnage under their own 
flags, 

Question: Since the Americans have 
never been able to successfully engage in 
the tramp shipping business, and since 
the bulk of the ERP business is both 
tramp shipping and of a temporary na- 
ture, would it not be wisest for the United 
States to concentrate on building up its 
liner services, and allowing the Euro- 
pean nations to take over more and more 
of the bulk tramp shipping business? 

Answer: None of the proponents of 
further ship transfers to foreign coun- 
tries advocate the dissipation of the 
American liner fleet. However, what 
these proponents do not see is that the 
transfer of additional vessels must of 
necessity seriously affect the prosperity 
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of our liner fleet. While American 
tramp operators using chartered vessels 
from the United States Maritime Com- 
mission are prohibited by the Commis- 
sion from carrying tramp cargoes in a 
liner trade on the theory that the Amer- 
ican liner operators in those trades must 
be protected, European tramp operators 
can and do operate in these trades. The 
charter of 200 vessels to European oper- 
ators will mean that these vessels or 
vessels freed from other services by these 
chartered vessels will be thrown into the 
liner routes to compete against the 
American liner companies. Thus, the 
proposed charter of 200 vessels will have 
a permanent damaging effect upon that 
segment of the American merchant ma- 
rine which all persons, even the pro- 
ponents of the proposed charters, want 
to maintain. 





Palestine Reversal Requires Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days have now elapsed since the 
terse and mystifying statement was 
meade in the Councils of the United 
Nations that the United Siates had 
changed its mind about the Palestine 
question. Millions of people in this 
country and elsewhere in the world were 
shocked and bewildered by this sudden 
announcement. They were unwilling, 
and are still unwilling, to believe that the 
American Nation, which has assumed 
the role of the spiritual leader of this 
war-torn world, had abandoned its 
solemn pledge to aid in the establishment 
of a free Palestine. They are equally 
unwilling to believe that our great Nation 
has cold-bloodedly determined to aban- 
don the many thousands of Jews now in 
their homeland to an unthinkable fate 
at the hands of their traditional foes. 

But thus far there has been no ade- 
quate explanation of this amazing re- 
versal of our previous policy on the Pal- 
estine question. 

One of the most alarming reactions to 
our right-about-face on Palestine has 
been a widespread fear that the United 
States has decided to abandon all reli- 
ance on the United Nations in interna- 
tional affairs. The American people 
have expected our Government to exer- 
cise strong leadership in upholding 
United Nations decisions. Yet, in the 
case of Palestine, we have pursued ex- 
actly the opposite course. The United 
Nations went on record in favor of parti- 
tion, and the United States had a pri- 
mary obligation to accept the decision of 
the majority in favor of the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state. Can it be, as has 


been repeatedly suggested in the last few 
days, that we have decided instead to 
embark upon a course of power politics 
in order to protect private oil interests 
which ere interestcd only in foreign com- 
mercial prcfits? 
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The Members of Congress are entitled 
to an immediate and clear-cut statement 
of our future Palestine policy from the 
Department of State and our representa- 
tives in the United Nations. We have a 
right to demand such an explanation at 
once. 





City, State, and Natienal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a report unanimously 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lackawanna, N. Y., relative to tax 
reductions: 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
LACKAWANNA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF CITY, STATE, AND NATIONAL 
TAXATION 


The committee feels that this chamber 
must take its position along with other busi- 
ness organizations of the United States in 
their fight against inflationary practices and 
wastes. 

Not one man in our organization can hold 
a brief for the extravagances of our present 
Federal expenditures. A figure is contem- 
plated which is 800 percent greater than the 
costs of operating the same government in 
the booming twenties. It would seem that 
the war spending practices have developed 
habits among the various departments upon 
which peace presents no significance. Keep 
the big pay roll and to blazes with the costs 
and the people who pay. 

The State of New York is little, if any, 
better in its treatment of our people. The 
present State government has gone about 
raising salaries and mandating expenses of 
local government jurisdiction apparently 
without the slightest concern of where. the 
money will come from. The present Gover- 
nor has doubled the State budget during his 
term of office. We seem to be drifting 
toward that huge octopus of statism which 
destroys initiative and individualism and 
lays the whcle course of economic and cul- 
tural procedure in the grip of the political 
machine. 

What can we do to combat this trend? 
First we must make ourselves heard. Our 
complaints and criticisms must be loud 
enough for the politicians to hear over the 
cries and clamorings of the special interest 
groups. 

These special interest groups are financed 
and backed by a certain number of votes well 
known to our elected Representatives. You, 

fr. Citizen, become that part of the inaudible 

or quiet mass of voters who merely pay the 
bills. Your interests are of course repre- 
sented by your duly elected Congressman or 
Senator but as an individual your protests 
and requests are downed out by these special 
interest groups. 

What can we do about this? After all, 
this is a democracy and the price we must 
pay for our privilege of living in a democracy 
as everyone knows is eternal vigilance. We 
cannot be vigilant very effectively by our- 
selves so we band together and in this case 
we form a chamber of commerce. Now we 
have representation in Washington and in 
Albany. And what good is this representa- 
tion going to do us if we do not tell them 
how we feel about running our Government? 
None. So let us establish a policy for our 
chamber and forward it to Washington and 
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Albany s0 our representatives may know our 
desire. This is the proper exercise of demo- 
cratic processes. We leave the other meth- 
ods to the long-haired boys who wear horned 
rimmed spectacles, 

So let’s adopt a chamber policy for 1948. 
Your committee suggests the following: 

1. The United States Congress must reduce 
the cost of government drastically. 

2. The big Federal debt should be reduced 
annually so that a bit of blue sky will be 
seen on the horizon. 

3. Promotion of Federal plans by which 
the ownership of Government bonds by in- 
dividuals and thrift institutions is encour- 
Commercial banks’ surpluses should 
be out working in the general economy of 
the Nation. 

4. For the present, only those :*ederal and 
State public works should be prosecuted 
which are of an emergency nature. 

5. Increase the efficiency of all productive 
labor, no make-work, no feather-bedding or 
other devices for collecting pay for work not 
done 

6. Lower Federal income taxes for all busi- 
ness and people. 

7. The committee suggests that Federal 
laws be enacted which permit business to 

an adequate nart of their earnings for 
provements and expansion. 

don’t believe in the Government 

> somebody to build up a price. Such 

action is for wartime only and tends toward 

Government control of business and farming. 

9. We feel that the Marshall plan in prin- 
ciple should be adopted. As to how much 
money should be used and over how long a 
period we must leave to the decision of the 
Congress as a whole .who, through commit- 
tee hearings, are in a position to know the 
economic and social balance involved. We 
do feel, however, that the work should be 
administered by a newly created depart- 
ment, guided by the State Department as to 
policy, accountable to the President and 
subject generally to the approval of a joint 
bipartisan committee of both Houses. 

10. Federal Government should immedi- 
ately correct the inequity in collection of 
income tax caused through the community 
property provisions in various State laws. 

11. The Federal and State Governments 
should not practice double taxation. Divi- 
dends from companies who have paid the 
tax on their earnings should not be taxed 
again when they are received by a stock- 
holder. .. 

12. We believe that the day for tax ex- 
tion of businesses and corporations 
owned by cooperatives, religious institu- 
tions, and educational bodies is past. Man- 
ufacturing, buying, and selling for profit 
is the backbone of our Amcrican way of life. 
It is not fair to tax the business of one man 
while his next-door neighbor in the same 
ress is not taxed simply because that 
ighbor’s business is owned by a group, 
h of whom benefit from their ownership 
of the business. This same treatment should 
apply to businesses owned and operated by 
religious and educational institutions. 

Education and religion, while owning 
operating corporations, should pay the same 
tax as individuals in business. 

This does not mean that we think the 
church or the college should be taxed. It 
means only that businesses owned by the 
church and the college should be treated 
the same as your business is treated in re- 
spect to taxation. 

13. On the subject of the sales tax there 

First, we 


agea 


ny phases to be considered. 

1 of the opinion that more money was 
needed for educational costs. The first 
thought is that additional tax should be 
taken from income and corporate taxes, On 
this item we should not kill the “goose that 
lays the golden egg.” The Southern States 
weaned the textile mills away from New Eng- 
land by lower taxes and we don't want that 
to happen in New York State. Also a high 


income tax can chase labor and without labor, 
industry cannot flourish. The next thought 
was to get these additional funds from the 
people who were being benefited most. 
Thousands of residents of New York State 
do not pay income taxes. How could these 
contribute to the additional cost for educat- 
ing their children and how much will it cost 
them. These questions were considered be- 
fore the State passed the permissive tax legis- 
lation. 

Statisticians have found that the individ- 
ual earning as low as $2,500 will not pay more 
than $5 per year. This is, of course, because 
of the many exempt items. On the other 
hand would the people of this city like $4 
per thousand dollars of assessed valuation 
added to their tax bill? Certainly they would 
not and properly so. Real estate has been 
used as a major tax base so long that resi- 
dents shy away from home buying if they 
can. Let’s not pour it on. Your committee 
therefore felt thet with two or three addi- 
tional exemptions we should try this sales 
tax a few more years. 

Again your committee urges your action on 
a tax policy for the good of your country 
and for the good of your city. 

(This report was unanimously adopted as 
part of the Lackawanna Chamber ot Com- 
merce program for 1948.) 


The South in Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, a most 
justifiable wave of indignation and pro- 
test has swept the Southern States at 
President Truman's civil-rights message 
to Congress. In this message he recom- 
mended certain measures that would, in 
effect, set up an ogpu or gestapo in the 
South. This is to try to enforce certain 
laws which he says he wants the Con- 
gress to enact, such as a Federal antipoll 
tax bill, a Federal antilynching bill, and 
Federal employment-practices bill. He 
also recommended legislation to do away 
with segregation of the races throughout 
the country. 

Of course, Georgia has already done 
away with the poll tax, and other South- 
ern States are rapidly doing the same. 
No Federal laws are necessary to abolish 
the poll tax, as it is dying out anyhow. 

The same is true of lynching. No man 
who believes in law and order believes 
in lynching. And, as Congressman 
StTEve Pace, of Georgia, pointed out in 

great speech he made in this body a 
few days ago, there was only one lynch- 
ing in the entire country last year. Ob- 
viously, no Federal antilynch law is 
necessary. 

It is agreed by the wise leaders of both 
races that an FEP law would disrupt 
industry in the South, and its enforce- 
ment would require a horde of snoopers 
to enforce it that would be intolerable 
to people of both races. 


PRESIDENTIAL FOLITICS 
I am told by those who know that 
President Truman personally does not 
believe in the enactment of such laws, or 
in the establishment of a gestapo to 
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enforce them. But his political advisers 
have forced him to make the proposals 
to counteract the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace, and to prevent the Negro vote 
in the big cities from going to Wallace 
or to the Republican candidate. The 
Republican Party has always stood for 
these laws and will incorporate them in 
their platform. 


SOUTH WILL NOT BE PUSHED AROUND 


The people in the South have come 
just about to the end of the row. They 
do not propose to be pushed around any 
more by leaders of the Democratic Party 
from the North and East, who think that 
the South is going to vote Democratic 
in spite of the contemptuous treatment 
accorded us. 

This time the people are in earnest. 
If the proper leadership is forthcoming, 
and if a plan can be worked out that 
will force the leaders of the party to 
give some heed to the South, we can 
make our influence and power felt, and 
stop such nonsense, 


WILLINGHAM PROPOSES PLAN 


My friend, Harold Willingham, repre- 
sentative of Cobb County in the Georgia 
Legislature and prominent Marietta at- 
torney, has proposed a plan that to me 
makes sense, up to the point where he 
proposes to set up a fourth party. I am 
for the plan, but do not think that we 
should actually bolt the party. It can 
certainly do the South no good in this 
respect to elect Henry Wallace or a Re- 
publican President. It is my considered 
opinion that we ought to make our fight 
within the party. I think Willingham’s 
plan will make it possible for us to win 
out within the Democratic Party. 

Briefly stated, Willingham’s proposal 
is that all Southern States agree to hold 
their primaries for all State offices, and 
for Congressmen and Senators, well in 
advance of the Democratic National 
Convention. All disputes within the 
party would then be ended, and all could 
devote themselves to the task of win- 
ning recognition for the rights of the 
South within the Democratic Party. 
We would go to the national convention 
with a united front. 

Willingham proposes that we go with 
uninstructed delegations, but with agree- 
ment that we propose southern candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency. 

THREE DEMANDS OF SOUTHERNERS 


At the convention, we would be in po- 
sition to demand of the leaders of the 
party, three things: Re-establishment of 
the two-thirds rule in the National 
Democratic Convention for the nomina- 
tion of a President; selection of a south- 
ern man for the Vice Presidency if Tru- 
man is named as a candidate for the 
Presidency; and an abandonment by the 
party of measures that are diametrically 
opposed to the welfare of the South. 
All these would be the conditions upon 
which our votes would be cast for Mr. 
Truman. Our demands would be re- 
enforced by a definite threat to set up 
a Southern Democratic Party which 
would go to the electoral college after 
the general election, to choose a Presi- 
dent, with instructions to withhold the 
115 votes which we southerners hold, and 
thus throw the election into the House 











of Representatives, where each State 
has one vote. A majority of each State 
delegation of electors would determine to 
which candidate the State’s vote would 
go. I believe this plan will work without 
any actual revolt from the Democratic 
Party. 
EVEN TRUMAN PREFERABLE TO REPUBLICAN 


As much as I disagree with Mr. Tru- 
man on his proposals, I am convinced 
that the Republicans would be just as 
bad on this issue. And one has to be 
here for a very short time only, to un- 
derstand how opposed to the general 
welfare of the South and its people is 
the Republican Party. We can expect 
nothing from them or their leadership, 
and that is said with no criticism of 
those who believe in Republican princi- 
ples and who follow the Republican Party 
in the South. They have aright to their 
belief in, and adherence to, the Repub- 
lican Party and its philosophy. But, I 
do not believe in the principles of the 
Republican Party, and think their win- 
ning a national election would be a 
calamity to the South. 

After all, Mr. Truman can only recom- 
mend. Whether or not his proposals be- 
come law depends upon what Congress 
does. You can rest assured that every 
southerner in Congress will oppose to 
the end, such recommendations as the 
President has made. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I be- 
lieve the House would be interested in 
the results of a poll taken by the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
Inc. Questionnaires were sent to 50,000 
lawyers, 50,000 physicians and others. 
The following is the result of an analysis 
of 3,017 of the questionnaires returned: 


HIGH LIGHTS OF OPINION ON THE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


(As reflected in this analysis of Nation-wide 
poll of thoughtful Americans) 

Nine to one against $17,000,000,000 4-year 
commitment. 

Three to one against $6,800,000,000 in 15 
months. 

Four to one against advances to govern- 
ments; favor advances mainly or solely to 
private enterprisers. 

Ten to one in favor of requiring foreign 
governments to pledge their assets to secure 
loans, 

Twenty to one would restrict use of loans 
and require governments to guarantee loans 
to their citizens. 

Twenty-one to one against subsidizing 
European socialism. 

Only 26 to 33 percent believe loans will re- 
tard Soviet’s westward push; 72 percent would 
confine loans to private enterprisers. 

Seventy-two percent would require repay- 
ment in American dollars, 

Five out of eight would confine aid to re- 
lieving hunger and distress. 

Nine out of ten would require reduction 
of Federal spending equivalent to appropria- 
tions for foreign aid. 
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Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
a resolution adopted at the county con- 
vention of Madison County, Miss., Demo- 
crats on March 20, 1948: 


Be it resolved by the White Southern 
Democrats of Madison County, Miss., in con- 
vention assembled at the courthouse in the 
city of Canton, That: 

Whereas it is the hope of this assembly that 
the Democratic Party, as we have heretofore 
known it; and, until recent years, as hereto- 
fore constituted, may be maintained; and 

Whereas at this time the party to which 
we gave our unswerving allegiance in the 
darkest days of the Southland, is now in the 
ignoble clutches of, controlled and garrotted 
by, a band of political wood-colts and free- 
booters whose greed dripping and clammy 
hands are endeavoring to set at naught the 
traditions which are the very warp and woof 
of Southern ideals and culture, and which 
are sacred to all through whose veins course 
the purest blood of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
and 

Whereas the party of our fathers has been 
cruelly betrayed by the aforesaid political 
illegitimates and usurpers of authority who, 
in barter and exchange for the votes of mon- 
grels and bastard ideologists would, with one 
swift stroke, plunge the stiletto of hate into 
the very vitals of the Southern way of life; 
and 

Whereas the act of the President of these 
United States in thus recommending to Con- 
gress the enactment of the inexcusable pro- 
gramme of bitterness and hate will prove a 
hindrance and impediment to a continua- 
tion of the good feeling and mutual under- 
standing which has prevailed among the 
pecple of both races in our State in recent 
years, and as an incitation to suspicion and 
ill-will; and 

Whereas we resent, with all the outraged 
feelings contained within us, the studied 
efforts of the occupant of the White House to 
smear the hallowed traditions which have 
made the South the envy of other sections 
of this Nation; and 

Whereas we deem it not only expedient, 
but also our sacred duty, to reject as at once 
contemptible and inexcusable, and as wholly 
unworthy of one who professes to be the son 
of a Confederate soldier, those unwise and 
uncalled for recommendations of President 
Truman in his civil-rights program ad- 
dressed to the Congress of these United 
States, as an attempt to besmirch the noble 
ideals so dear to those who wore the grey 
and to their descendants; and as a thrust 
entirely unworthy of any man occupying a 
position of such great dignity and high 
honor; and 

Whereas as southerners we are pledged 
and dedicated to fight to the bitter end any 
and every movement tending to acquiesce in, 
or to aid, the contemplated candidacy of the 
man who stands as both author, sponsor, and 
god-father to this iniquitous political broth 
thus served to the Congress for its consump- 
tion; and 

Whereas we desire to record our deep feel- 
ing of resentment against this unwarranted 
intrusion, and this wilful invasion, of our 
State’s rights, and to blazon to all betrayers 
in high places, or in low, our fixed determina- 
tion to maintain those standards, traditions, 
and ideals against the onslaughts of all the 
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cohorts of evil who now s0 cruelly assail 
them. 

It is the sense of this convention that, 
in any event, we now stand and shall con- 
tinue to stand unrelentingly, unflinchingly, 
and irrevocably opposed to the nomination 
of Harry S. Truman for the Presidency of 
these United States of America; and 

That it is the sense of this assembly that 
its delegates to our State convention be, and 
they are hereby, pledged to use every hon- 
orable tmneans therein to secure the adop- 
tion and effectuate the passage of such reso- 
lutions and measures as shall tend to make 
impossible the nomination of the present oc- 
cupant of the White House, and which shall 
contribute to the restoration in the quondam 
Democratic Party of the ideals of Jefferson 
and Jackson; and of all those principles of 
good government so long its shield, sword, 
and buckler, but which, in recent years, have 
been so sorely ravished by the mental pee- 
wees and official misfits in its once proud 
ranks in exchange for the political gew-gaws 
and the suffrage of unworthy balances of 
power in sections of this country; and that 
it is further 

Resolved, That we most heartily com- 
mend our Governor, the Honorable Fielding 
L. Wright, and his adamantine courage dis- 
played in the crisis that now confronts us. 
That we are proud of his leadership. That we 
shall hold high his hands carrying the ban- 
ner of States’ rights in this important en- 
gagement. That we commend the truculent 
spirit of his official family and that of the 
State legislature, and who have been so loyal 
and steadfast in their impregnable determi- 
nation that the enemies, haters, and traduc- 
ers of this Southland shall not prevail. 

That we would not overlook our able and 
distinguished Representatives in the present 
Congress who, with such zeal, courage, and 
ability are bearing their burdens in the heat 
of the day, and whose swords have flashed 
from their scabbards to shield and protect 
the Southland and all her cherished tradi- 
tions; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to Senators EasTLAND and STENNIS; 
to Hon. JOHN BELL WiLLIAMs, of the House of 
Representatives; to the Jackson Daily News, 
the Clarion Ledger, the Madison County 
Herald, the Flora Paper, and the Commercial 
Appeal; to Gov. Fielding L. Wright; to the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the president of the Senate of the State of 
Mississippi. 

Adopted this the 20th day of March 1948, 

B. H. Jones, Chairma 
Dick C. McCoor, Secretary. 





Whither Are We Going? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAI 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
ering all the hatred and fear that now 
obsess men’s minds and hearts, and the 
harsh words and unjust acts that set 
nation against nation; and mindful of 
the tremendous strides made by man in 
developing the instruments of destruc- 
tion, it would seem that our civilization 
is headed for complete destruction. Is 
there no hope for us? Is there nothing 
that can save us? Will we continue to 
drift toward the third and final world 
war—a war so terrible that we he: 
to face the appalling details of its 
rors? 


tate 


j 
hor- 
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DID CHRIST AND GANDHI SHOW US THE WAY? 


An assaSsin’s bullet has just taken, 
in far away New Delhi, the life of prob- 
ably the greatest personality of our time. 
Gandhi, the great Hindu leader, met and 
conquered the. imperialism of the West. 
He dedicated his life to bringing inde- 
pendence and freedom to his people. 
What were his weapons? Force, guns, 
planes, machines of war? Far from it. 
Rather, his weapons were those of the 
spirit. Nonviolence, justice, righteous- 
ness, goodness, sacrifice. Just a few days 
before his death he demonstrated in a 
remarkable way his hold upon, and power 
over, the teeming millions of India. Civil 
war was growing daily in scope and de- 
structiveness. By the simple method of 
fasting, he wrung from the warring fac- 
tions a promise of a truce in the fighting 
and disorder. And remarkable to relate, 
the promise was being kept until his un- 
timely death. 

Someone writing of his death and of 
his life, said that he was the greatest man 
to appear upon this earth since Christ. 
And no doubt he was. To say as much 
does not put him upon the same plane as 
Christ, since those of us who accept the 
Christian faith believe that Christ was 
very God and very man. God’s supreme 
revelation of Himself to man. 

Gandhi, the embodiment of the mysti- 
cism of the Orient, accepted the moral 
and ethical foundation upon which Christ 
based his teaching. And made them 
work in this age of materialism for the 
freedom of his people and for peace. 

DARE WE FOLLOW? 

Can spiritual forces save us? Firmly 
I believe that eventually they must save 
us if we are to be saved from total de- 
struction. We have fought two world 
wars in the name of peace and de- 
mocracy. Yet we have neither in the 
world today. Cana third world war save 
us? On the contrary it means total 
annihilation. 

Significant it is that the very scientists 
who invented the atom bomb, the jet 
plane, and guided missiles, are now 
scared to death of their own inventions, 

d are calling upon men to come back to 

iance upon spiritual and moral forces 

* salvation. Einstein, whose equation 

le possible the atom bomb, is calling. 
cArthur, when the Japanese sur- 
-endered, uttered the same warning, that 
nly spiritual forces can save us. David 
Lawrence, Walter Lippmann, Drew Pear- 
son, and other men of letters join in the 
call for a return to brotherhood, justice, 
and rightecusness and the other fruits of 
the spirit. 

It is true that we must remain armed 
and ready to repel any attack made upon 
us by those who believe in the pagan 
philosophy of force, with its dependence 
upon military might, power, and decep- 
tion. To do less would encourage those 
who depend upon force to attack us. To 
drop our guard would be to invite destruc- 
tion by the evil forces of paganism. Yet 
our ultimate dependence must be upon 
the spiritual forces of life. Somehow we 
must be patient and prepared, while we 
do our utmost to convince Russia and 
other nations who have accepted the 
doctrine of force and powers of the Ger- 
man philosophers of the last century, 


that their weapons and their philosophy 
will eventually destroy civilization. Im- 
possible, you say? 

A few days ago I read this imaginary 
dialog between God and man, attrib- 
uted to Harry Emerson Fosdick: 

At times I think I can verily see the hand 
of God on man’s shoulder urging him on, 
and saying: “You are going through to in- 
ternational brotherhood and peace and a 
more decent economic order. Move!” 

And man says, “I will not.” Far from 
fighting an idealistic battle against the uni- 
verse, he holds back. He digs in his heels. 
He is vexed at change. 

“Nevertheless,” says God, ‘‘you will. You 
will face constantly more complicated in- 
ternational relationships until you have to. 
Every other road you take will be blocked. 
You will go forward on My road.” 

But all man’s selfishness and stupidity 
rise up against that. “I will have my way,” 
he says, “my prejudices and my hatreds. I 
will not go.” 

“Nevertheless,” says God, “you will. You 
have already come a long way since I started 
you. You have said that you would not 
overpass tribalism, or feudalism, or slavery, 
or judicial torture, but you did! Every 
time I have found a seer to see My way, you 
have said ‘No;’ but you came. I have car- 
ried you along ever since time began, and 
you are going further than you have 
dreamed.” 


PERILOUS DAYS AHEAD 


Today we are facing more complex in- 
ternational relationships than man has 
ever had to face, and more complicated 
domestic and human relationships. If 
we survive we must follow these seers 
that God has raised up to show us the 
way of life. 

THE GOOD ROAD 

We must take the good road as it is 
called by Frank Buchman, that remark- 
able man who started the mighty force 
for good known as moral rearmament. A 
musical play by that name, The Good 
Road, produced by Buchman’s followers, 
has just played for almost a week, to ca- 
pacity audiences here in Washington. 
The play was sponsored by leading min- 
isters, by Congressmen and Senators, who 
realize that we are facing the most peril- 
ous days in the history of humankind. 
It was in the nature of the old morality 
plays, but modernized and made attrac- 
tive by lovely music written especially for 
the play. It was a compelling and mov- 
ing drama, pointing men to the necessity 
for adopting as their guide on the road 
of life, the spiritual forces of love, broth- 
erhood, justice, and righteousness. 

After its showing in the mining dis- 
tricts of England and Wales, the output 
of the miners was increased tremendous- 
ly, and spiritual fires were rekindled. 
Probably nothing has been seen like it 
since the preaching of Whitfield and Wés- 
ley. 

There are hundreds of people in the 
play, all of whom depend upon free will 
offerings to finance the production and 
all the expenses incident to the travel in- 
volved. 

All these things, Gandhi’s life and 
death, the Buchmanites, the awakening 
of our scientists and military men to the 
hopelessness of depending upon war, and 
the necessity for utilizing the moral and 
spiritual forces of the world, the fact that 
the people of Washington and other great 
cities are flocking to the churches to hear 
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men urgent in their preaching like John 
Rustin, of the Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, here—a Georgian, by 
the way—and Peter Marshall at the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and Dr. Cranford, of Calvary Baptist 
Church—all these things are straws in 
the wind, signifying that God’s spirit is 
blowing upon and moving the hearts of 
men. This is the command to move, to 
go on to international brotherhood, as 
Dr. Fosdick said. Man must move along 
this good road, or he is forever lost. 


Is Stalin Promoting the Marshall Plan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Hon. 
Samuel B. Pettengill, former Representa- 
tive from Indiana: 

IS STALIN PROMOTING THE MARSHALL PLAN? 


The official line in Washington is that 
Russia is opposed to the Marshall plan. But 
is she? During the war, our wise men in 
Washington told us that Russia was a “free- 
dom loving democracy”; that Stalin was a 
fine chap and noble fellow with a heart of 
gold. They were wrong. Are they wrong 
now? 

I wish we had some good horse-traders who 
were shrewd enough to imagine that Stalin 
might want us to go forward with the Mar- 
shall plan, and figure out the angles on that 
basis. 

Why should we believe anything Stalin or 
his stooges say? Didn’t Stalin say at one 
time: “Words must have no relation to ac- 
tions—otherwise what kind of diplomacy is 
it? * * ® Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or wooden iron.” 

That Stalin, Molotov, and Vishinsky are 
plain stupid is a conclusion to be wary of. 
You’ve got to look at these politicians 
obliquely to get them in focus. They are 
past masters in treachery, faithless to the 
plighted word, and skilled in oriental cun- 
ning. Can it be supposed that when Vish- 
insky attacked us in New York that he was 
just shooting off his mouth because his ears 
loved the noise? There are two angles 
worth considering—maybe more. One is 
that he made these noises to bolster up his 
fellow tyrants back home—make the prole- 
tariat believe we were gunning for them, and 
they had better close ranks. Machiavelli 
and Sherlock Holmes would surely keep this 
thought in mind. 

The other angle is that Vishinsky knew 
his speeches would create American senti- 
ment for the Marshal! plan, and made them 
deliberately as a come-on, 

Then came the establishment of the Com- 
inform in Belgrade, and Molotov’s speech in 
Moscow with the horrid news that Russia had 
the atom bomb. That sounded phony to me. 
If Russia had it, why advertise it? The Lon- 
don Times said, “The effect of the Molotov 
speech will be, like most Soviet actions late- 
ly, to help the progress through Congress 
of the European Recovery Program.” Are we 
to believe the Kremlin brain is so simple as 
not to know that? 

If Russia wants to promote the Marshall 
plan, it’s as plain as the nose on a wall-faced 











pike that the way to do it is to antagonize 
and terrify the naive Americans. 

As Garet Garrett says in American Affairs: 
“why should Moscow, pretending otherwise, 
want the Marshall plan? Here one question 
may help to answer another. Why should it 
not want it? In the first place, American 
pillions poured into Europe cannot be con- 
trolled by political dikes; they will flow in 
all directions. Russia and her satellites are 
bound to be benefited somewhat. These 
American billions will create new assets in 
Europe. * * * If they believe, as they do, 
that a debacle of the capitalist system in the 
United States would deliver the world to so- 
cialigm, and secondly, that this prodigious 
aid to Europe will weaken the American eco- 
nomic structure and hasten that debacle, 
then, of course, they would be for the Mar- 
shall plan.” 

Lenin said he would make the capital- 
istic countries choke on their bonds and 
printed money, Load up any country with 
too much debt, too high taxes, and printing- 
press inflation and you can destroy it. Is 
Stalin practicing what Lenin preached? 

This is no time to let our natural tendency 
to be boobs get completely out of hand. 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





The Education Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from Marjorie Rea to the 
editor of the Minnetonka Herald, Way- 
zata, Minn., which appeared on March 
18, 1948: 


To the EpiTor: 

People concerned about the Nation-wide 
crisis in education today generally agree that 
the possibility of Federal control of schools 
is a dangerous solution. Another mutual 
field of agreement is that our Federal taxes 
are much too high. 

But to editorialize against high Federal 
taxes may point up, but certainly does not 
solve, the educational problem. 

I too deplore the need for Federal aid to 
education. But we have to be realistic. 
Federal taxes are not likely to be reduced in 
the immediate future (and we do have a war 
to pay for—remember). 

At any rate, there is a crisis in education 


educators have already warned that if schools 
continue to deteriorate, the Federal Govern- 
ment may take over completely. 

Those most seriously concerned about the 
problem—educational groups—do endorse 
Federal-aid-to-education bills providing (1) 
they give control of Federal funds to the 
State, (2) if they protect the educational 
welfare of minority racial groups, and (3) 
if the use of Federal funds is limited to such 
schools as the State makes eligible for State 
support. 

Your attitude, Mr. Editor, has a defeatist 
sound. ‘We believe,” you wrote last week, 
“State and local agencies more capable of 
diagnosing their own educational ailments 
and curing them.” Any quick look at schools 
the country over proves the fallacy of that 
statement. Our own State legislature, after 
years of ignoring the problem, roused itself 
to act during the 1947 session and passed the 
long-needed school-reorganization plan, and 
the even longer needed correction in State 


Glas, 
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Mr. MacKINNon, no less than you, recog- 
nizes and deplores this general apathy toward 
our educational responsibilities. But he has 
studied the problem and attempted a solu- 
tion that deserves better than the ridicule 
you heaped on it in your earlier editorial. 
Undoubtedly there are valid arguments 
against his suggestion of a Federal salary of 
$2,400 a year for every teacher in the country. 
Nevertheless, it seems one ingenious method 
of assuring Federal aid without Federal con- 
trol. And in many areas in this country that 
sum would lift the type of teacher to a far 
higher standard. To argue as you do, that 
this salary would become the top-wage Ceil- 
ing, is to ignore economics. There is, since 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was passed, a 
minimum wage in certain industries now— 
but nobody believes that minimum becomes 
the maximum. The law of supply and de- 
mand rules; the topnotch teachers could de- 
mand and get a top-notch salary. But in de- 
pression years no school board could reduce 
its teachers to below-standard salaries, Lat- 
est available figures for teacher salaries fol- 
low: National average, $1,846; Minnesota, 
$1,754; lowest average for white teachers, Ar- 
kansas, $924; average for Negro teachers, 
Mississippi, $342. 

Teachers now are further handicapped be- 
cause, if they want to move from one State 
to another, they lose their retirement rights. 
Mr. MACKINNON has suggested that such re- 
tirement funds be under Federal control, so 
that teachers, like workers under social se- 
curity, would not lose these benefits if health 
or any other consideration forced their re- 
moval to another part of the country. What’s 
wrong with that idea? 

It is logical to believe that an annual base 
salary of $2,400 would alleviate the present 
scarcity of teachers, which has resulted in 
many with substandard certificates teaching. 
And freedom to avail themselves of higher 
salaries in any part of the country would 
be a further inducement for young people 
to look more favorably on the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Such raids of alert western school author- 
ities on eastern school personnel, as hap- 
pened during the war, would have a salu- 
tary effect on pinch-penny school boards. 

I wholeheartedly agree with you on the 
need of safeguarding State and local con- 
trols, but we must take more than a passive 
interest in supporting it at these levels. In 
your capacity as editor, you will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to inform your readers 
when a sound plan for reorganization of the 
Hennepin County school districts 1s worked 
out and ready for action by members of the 
various districts. 

Sincerely, 
MARJORIE REA, 





A Glance Behind the Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, over- 
long Communists in labor organizations 
have used loyal, industrious, and thrifty 
workers and their unions as a cloak to 
conceal their real purposes and activities. 

Union members who wanted none of 
communism have, because of the shrewd- 
ness, the unscrupulousness, and the 
thoroughness of party leaders, been in- 
timidated and their union controlled by 
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those who apparently followed Moscow’s 
program. 

One gentleman, who may, or may not, 
have been a member of the Communist 
Party, found that the practice of testify- 
ing falsely before a congressional com- 
mittee was not as safe as it had seemed 
to be. One chapter in his story was writ- 
ten early this month. The concluding 
chapter may not be written until there 
is a formal decision by the United States 
Supreme Court. Whatever the decision 
in that Court may be, the decision of the 
jury here in Washington is at least a 
warning to those who have heretofore 
indicated no respect for the authority of 
the Congress. 

From Allis-Chalmers News of March 
19 comes an editorial that should be of 
interest to all union, as well as non- 
union employees. That editorial is as 
follows: 

THE END OF AN ERA 


On March 4, 1948, a Federal district court 
jury of eight men and four women handed 
down a decision in Washington, D. C., which 
brought to an end a long strife-filled era for 
Allis-Chalmers employees. 

This jury found Harold Roland Christoffel, 
former leader of Local 248 of the UAW-CIO, 
guilty of lying when he said he was not a 
Communist. In effect, the jury found that 
he was a Communist, that he endorsed and 
supported communism, and that he asso- 
ciated with known Communists. 

Let us see just who those jurors were. They 
were—housewives, a mechanic, a carpenter, 
a meat salesman, a railway express driver, a 
saleslady. Some were union members. In 
short, they were the everday Americans you 
know and meet daily on the streets. 

After listening to all of the evidence, in- 
cluding Harold Christoffel’s defense, they 
found him guilty as charged. 

The verdict had a deeper meaning for Allis- 
Chalmers employees—it marked the end of 
a strike-torn era. 

To more fully realize the significance of 
this verdict let us review both what hap- 
pened in this era and what was behind these 
happenings. 

In the beginning, about 1935, a young Com- 
munist fresh from boot training in Moscow 
and propaganda testing in China, came to 
Milwaukee to head the Communist Party 
here. He was Eugene Dennis, now national 
secretary of the Communist Party 

He had a twofold purpose in coming here: 

To establish a Communist-dominated 
union at Allis-Chalmers, a company vital to 
all of the Nation’s basic manufacturing and 


food producing, and to wreck the Socialist 
Party. 

He used the same tool—Harold Christoffel— 
to achieve both of these ends. 

Now let us see how Allis-Chalmers, its em- 


ployees, and local 248 all were undermined 

Soon Sigmund Eisenscher, a frequent Com- 
munist candidate for public office, showed 
up as head of local 248’s key educational com- 
mittee, and his successors were of similar 
stripe. From this position false propaganda 
was spewed forth, smearing anyone daring to 
oppose the Communist-dominated leadership 
of the union. With this backing Harold 
Christoffel became so firmly entrenched in 
union office that repeated attempts by sincere 
trade unionists, who objected to the purposes 
for which the union was being run, were 
unable to dislodge him. 

Under this Communist-dominated leader- 
ship there were strikes, stoppages, and slow- 
downs. 

The 1941 strike was called on a pr 
fraudulent strike vote. It has been testified 
under oath that this strike was ordered by 
the Communist Party. 

Why did the party order this strike? 
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Because of considerations of international 
politics. The Russian Government’s aim 
was to slow down growing American military 
strength, and to prevent American aid to our 
allies. Due to this Communist ordered 
strike the Navy destroyer program was held 
up and, as a direct result of this strike, 
there is no way of accounting for the num- 
ber of American lives lost during the war. 

After the war, Russia sought to retard the 
speed with which America was swinging into 
economic recovery, and also to prevent Amer- 
ican food from reaching Europe. So in 1946 

here was another strike at Allis-Chalmers, 
again called on a trumped-up excuse. 

And in all of these situations, Communist 
domination was enforced by violence. Em- 
ployees were beset by goon squads, and when 
that was not enough, employees were set 
against fellow-employees. 

Considered in the light of Communist 
teachings the long-range revolutionary pur- 
pose behind all these happenings becomes 
quite clear. 

Communist Lozovsky writes, “The final 
end of the strike struggle in the capitalist 
state is the destruction of the state ap- 
paratus.” 

In other words, the destruction of the 
American Government is the ultimate Com- 
nunist aim. 

Communist Olgin says: “The workers are 
on the march against the enemy. He who 
says there is unity of interest between em- 
ployers and employees is committing treason 
to the working class.” 

To state it simply: The Communists hope 
to assume power by creating a civil war—by 
setting American against American, brother 
against brother. 

The aim of the Communist Party is, and 
always has been, to create dissension, to 
create hatred, to divide and rule by the 
Russian method. 

(Those of us who have heard from rela- 
tives in Poland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, and Russian-occupied Germany know 
only too well how this works.) 

This, then, is the history and the hidden 
purpose behind the era which a jury of 12 
American citizens brought to an end by de- 
claring Harold Christoffel guilty as charged. 

Today we are on the verge of a new era. 

What does this mean? 

It means that once again we have the op- 
portunity of cementing our relationships at 
Allis-Chalmers on a sound, workable basis— 
a basis free from “isms” or considerations 
other than what is best for the security and 
prosperity of all of us. It means that we 
can live together in friendliness, with respect 
for the rights and dignity of each other. 

Let us all, then, turn our backs upon the 
era just closed and confidently face the 
future together. 


Aid to China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
advised by letter from Mrs. Maud Rus- 
sell, executive director of the Commit- 
tee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, 
that this organization was refused an 
opportunity to testify in opposition to 
the provisions for aid to China, which 
will be considered this week by Congress 
in conjunction with ERP or ECA. 

I am sure it has been quite a shock to 
all of us to learn that the committee re- 


ported out the aid to China, Greece, and 
Turkey, without proper consideration or 
hearings being granted to all interested 
parties. It certainly is a bad precedent 
to bring legislation on the floor of the 
House which involves the expenditure of 
billions of dollars, and to deny to those 
in opposition an opportunity to be heard. 
I can understand the natural desire of 
the proponents to hide the shameful 
waste and military expenditures that 
have taken place under the so-called aid 
for the poor Chinese and the poor Greeks. 
How anyone can vote for a further ex- 
penditure to slaughter and kill off poor 
Chinese and Greek peasants is beyond 
me. Some wonder why the Chinese and 
Greek guerrilla forces are increasing. 
The answer is easy. These guerrillas are 
not Communists. They are opposing rot- 
ten, fraudulent, and corrupt governments 
in their countries, and every time you kill 
a guerrilla all his brothers, cousins, neph- 
ews, and uncles take up arms to avenge 
the death of one of their family. I dread 
to think how many years it will take for 
us to regain the love and respect of the 
Greek and Chinese people. We are now 
hated, despised, and cursed more than 
the British ever were, and I shall have no 
part of this militaristic program, which is 
aimed at the subjugation of a people who 
are rebuilding their economy and striving 
to clean out putrid political governments. 
When the Colonists had their Revolution 
they bitterly resented and hated the hired 
and paid German Hession legions that 
came to fight on the side of the British 
Tories. Cannot we understand that a 
political purge in Greece and China is 
long overdue? We have no business 
sticking our long nose into their affairs, 
or bringing our men and arms to take 
sides with the Tories in those countries. 

The letter to Chairman EaTon and the 
statement follow: 

COMMITTEE FOR A DEMOCRATIC 
Far EASTERN POLIcy, 
New York, N. Y., March 12, 1948. 
Mr. CHARLES A, EATON, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, House Office Bulding, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. EATON: As suggested by you 
in your letter of March 5, we now enclose a 
statement from the committee for inclusion 
in the Recorp of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs’ China-aid proceedings. 

We also wish to go on record as protesting 
against the exclusion of any witnesses op- 
posed to the China-aid program, and the 
exclusive hearing of people who not only 
favored the present plan but advocate direct 
military intervention. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAvup RUSSELL, 
Executive Director. 


STATEMENT ON PROPOSED AID TO CHINA PRE- 
SENTED TO THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COM<- 
MITTEE, MARCH 12, 1948 


The Committee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Policy, with a membership composed of 
recognized Far Eastern experts, writers, cor- 
respondents, missionaries, and citizens in- 
terested in promoting better relations ‘with 
the Far East, having been denied an oppor- 
tunity to testify on aid to China before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, pre- 
sents the following statement on its position 
for your record: 

1. The program of aid to China as pro- 
posed to Congress by President Truman on 
February 18, 1948, does not really aid China 
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or the Chinese people. It aids only the 
Chiang Kai-shek dictatorial regime and con. 
stitutes direct intervention in the civil war 
in China. Any aid given, according to the 
present proposal, would only be used to fur. 
ther civil war and aggravate the suffering 
of the Chinese people, as was admitted by 
President Truman when he said that the 
$570,000,000 grant would free Chinese Goy. 
ernment dollar balances for other most 
urgent, i. e., military needs. 

2. The proposal is a violation of the pol. 
icy of our Government as formally put for- 
ward by President Truman himself in his 
statements on China of December 15, 1945, 
and December 18, 1946. These pledged’ non- 
interference in the internal affairs of China: 
that United States support would not extend 
to United States military intervention to in- 
fluence the course of any Chinese internal 
strife; and that the United States would 
prepare to assist the National Government 
only as China moves toward peace and unity, 
The proposed new violation of the high- 
minded policies as stated by the head of our 
Government will cause a further deteriora- 
tion of our country’s prestige in the eyes of 
the Chinese people. They will be confirmed 
in the already too prevalent view, in China, 
that we are hypocrites, that our mouths 
drip honey while our hands dabble in the 
blood of Chinese men, women, and children, 
victims of a civil war that could not continue 
without our interference. 

3. The war in China, contrary to the state- 
ments of our generals, is not one between 
communism and democracy. It is a conflict 
in which the Chinese people seek to free 
themselves from _ feudalistic oppression. 
Chiang Kai-shek has ruled China with an 
autocratic hand for more than 20 years, with 
no democratic elections, no democratic con- 
stitution, and no civil liberties. This rule 
has plunged the country into continuous 
chaos, corruption and civil war. Our sup- 
port to Chiang’s regime changes the United 
States, in the eyes of the Chinese people, 
from a peace-seeking, democratic country, to 
a defender and supporter of corruption and 
dictatorship obstructing their liberation 
from feudalism. 

4. According to estimates made by this 
committee from published information, our 
government has given the Chiang Kai-shek 
government, since VJ-day, well over $4,000,- 
000,000 in financial and military aid. Of the 
direct military aid, two figures have recently 
been revealed by the State Department: 

Sale of 1,071 airplanes and training of Chi- 
nese air personnel, $300,000,000. 

Other military aid from VJ-day to July 
1947, $777,638 292.55. 

These alone total over $1,000,000,000. It 
does not include the cost of training and arm- 
ing a number of Chiang’s divisions, the 
transfer of 271 ships, large quantities of sur- 
plus war materials, etc., since VJ-day. 

Despite all this aid, Chiang’s military, po- 
litical, and economic situation is more des- 
perate than ever. General Chennault, who 
considers the President's proposal insufficient 
and urges more military aid admits that 
“substantial portions of the equipment we 
have already furnished to China—tanks, 
artillery, machine guns and motors, equip- 
ment which needs a continuous supply of 
ammunition and parts to remain service- 
able—have already fallen into the hands of 
the Communists.” It is the considered 
opinion of this committee that as long as the 
Chinese government remains in the hands of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s decaying regime, Ameri- 
can help, in no matter what quantities, will 
be wasted or go to line the pockets of corrupt 
officials. 

5. The sentiment of nationalism is par- 
ticularly strong in China. Outside inter- 
ference, from our country or from any other 
country, is bitterly resented. This commit- 
tee realizes that further American interven- 
tion in China can only turn her entire popu- 
lation against us. The actions urged by our 











cenerals will only result in our reaping a 
whirlwind of wrath, the wrath of Chinese 
nationalism. 

6. This committee is interested in seeing 
prosperous trade relations develop between 
the United States and China. Under present 
circumstances, the idea of American busi- 
nessmen that a virtually inexhaustible post- 

ar market exists among 450,000,000 poten- 
tial Chinese customers is fading rapidly. We 
believe that there will be no markets in 
China, for goods or investment, until the 
civil war ends and the good will of the Chi- 
nese people is restored. American aid to 
Chiang has already resulted in a statement 
by other parties—the Communists, the 
Democratic League, and the Kuomintang op- 
nosition center at Hong Kong—that they will 
repudiate the Sino-American commercial 
treaty and all loans to Chiang for civil war, 
and claim damages for such aid to him when- 
ever they come to power. These parties con- 
stitute the already substantially victorious 
coalition that will make up China’s future 
‘overnment. A China engaged in peaceful 
reconstruction, whatever her leadership, will 
need imports of machinery, goods, and tech- 

cal skills from outside, many of which the 
United States alone is capable of providing 
in quantity. But United States aid to Chiang 
has already raised crises which must be set- 
tled before such future trade can begin. 
Making Chinese fearful of our interference 
their internal affairs will tend to make 
hem seek other trading partners wherever 
they can get them—unless we abandon the 
present policy. 

7. If our Government continues to pursue 
s present course and acts according to the 
advice of some of our generals, the sending 
f American combat troops to China will in- 
evitably follow. Even such frivolous and 
criminal sacrifice of American lives will, in 
the opinion of this committee, be ineffective 
n keeping Chiang in power. History shows 
that no external aid has ever preserved an un- 
popular, corrupt, and inefficient government 
gainst a people already in arms against it. 
We are already taking the first steps which 
may lead to American blood, as well as Ameri- 
can dollars, being poured down the Chinese 
drain for purposes alien to the national 
feelings and real needs of rank-and-file 
Americans, whether workers, farmers, or 
businessmen. 

Relieving that our Government’s China 

licy is both wasteful and harmful, we not 
nly oppose any further aid to Chiang’s re- 
ime but urge that we remain neutral as our 
wn explicit promises and morality require; 
ind subscribe to the principle that the man- 

ement of internal affairs is the responsi- 
bility of the peoples of the sovereign nations, 

publicly stated by President Truman on 
December 15, 19465. 

We urge that no loans, no arms be supplied 
to China until the civil war is ended; that 
United States military personne! training and 
advising Chiang’s forces be withdrawn, and 
that we let the Chinese people settle their 
own affairs, and act to restore once more the 


traditional friendship between them and our- 
elves, 





Bonneville Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I should like to in- 
sert a statement made by me before the 
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Interior Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Bonneville on March 19, 1948: 


STATEMENT OF HOMER R. JONES, MEMBER OF 
CoNGREsS, First District, STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON, TO THE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR BONNEVILLE, MarRcH 19, 
1948 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, I wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity you have extended to me. I appear 
again this year in support of the construc- 
tion and operating estimates of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. Further expan- 
sion of the facilities under this Administra- 
tion as provided for in the budget estimates 
before this committee are vital to the eCco- 
nomic welfare of the First District of the 
State of Washington, particularly the City 
of Seattle, for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration has become the major wholesaler 
of power in the Pacific Northwest and the 
only hope for that district to secure sufficient 
electric energy to meet our increasing indus- 
trial and domestic needs. I have examined 
the Bonneville estimates now before you and 
I have compared these estimates with the 
so-called Tacoma agreement. I believe that 
the program submitted is a sound end busi- 
nesslike listing which will produce benefits 
to the area as well as sizable revenues for 
the Treasury. 

Last December the supplemental estimate 
of the Bureau of Reclamation was before this 
committee and you wisely added three more 
generating units at the Grand Coulee Dam, 
even though the budget submissions cid not 
make this provision. It is the generation of 
power which provides the investment repay- 
ment to the Federal Government, especially 
those parts of the reclamation investment in 
the Grand Coulee project which cannot be 
returned by the sale of water for irrigation. 

The Bremerton Navy Yard is a part of the 
Seattle district, although located across 
Puget Sound. The navy yard receives part 
of its power from the transmission facilities 
of the Bonneville Administration. The width 
of the sound precludes a direct overhead 
crossing; consequently, to reach the navy 
yard, overhead-transmission facilities must 
be routed up the Olympic Peninsula. There- 
fore, as part of the supply to the first dis- 
trict, the facilities extending from Covington 
to Olympia, to Shelton and thence to Bremer- 
ton, must be handled as if they were a direct 
line from the Covington terminus to Bremer- 
ton. Accordingly in this submission I am 
calling attention to the Covington-Olympia- 
Bremerton facilities es an item of superior 
priority. A part of this facility was con- 
structed immediately after Pearl Harbor in 
order to handle the repairs needed following 
the treacherous attack of the Japanese. Last 
years’ Interior bill contained items to supple- 


“ment the supply into Bremerton, and the 


items included in the present estimate are a 
continuation of your past authorizations. 
From the record I understand that the previ- 
ous grants by this committee were made on 
the understanding that the approved items 
were really a part of a continuing program. 
The line section between the existing Coving- 
ton station and Olympia would be at 230,000 


volts; at the latter point a transformation: 


step-down will be made which will reduce the 
electrical pressure to 115,000 volts for trans- 
mission up to the Olympic Peninsula, with a 
branch to Bremerton. 


TACOMA AGREEMENT 


All the power-distributing agencies in the 
States of Oregon and Washington, public 
and private, are in complete agreement as to 
the urgency of the work included in the 1949 
Bonneville estimate. This work should be 
completed as soon as possible in order to meet 
future developed loads and to relieve over- 
loads on existing lines and substations. The 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. is facing an 
extremely serious operating condition, and, 
in my opinion, needs additional interconnet- 
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tions over and above what is included in the 
submitted budget. Due to overloads, the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton its fac- 
ing a low voltage condition which can only *‘ 
be corrected by the installations included in 
the 1949 submission. 


LOADS 


At present there are two 230,000-volt trans- 
mission lines extending from Grand Coulee 
Dam into the Puget Sound area which ter- 
minate in the Covington substation, located 
immediately south of the city limits of Seat- 
tle. During the peak season of last December 
these transmission lines handied 252,000 kilo- 
watts into the Covington substation. Out of 
this 252,000 kilowatts delivered, 215,000 kilo- 
watts served to augment the capacity of ail 
existing public and private distributors in 
the area, and 37,000 kilowatts were trans- 
mitted out of Covington for use south of 
Puget Sound. By 1950 the supplemental 
supply needed in the Puget Sound area will 
reach 435,000 kilowatts; by 1953, 599,000 kilo- 
watts; and by 1956, 835,000 kilowatts. This 
supplemental supply is over and above what 
will be constructed by the distribution agen- 
cies in the area. By 1950 the city of Scattle 
will have completed 60,000 kilowatts installa- 
tion at the Gorge plant; by 1952, 180,000 kilo- 
watts at the new Ross Dam; and by 1956 
another Ross Dam installation of 180,000 kilo- 
watts. This represents the largest non-Fed- 
eral construction project in the entire North- 
west, but, nevertheless, with this 420,000- 
kilowatt addition the area will still be 833,000 
kilowatts deficient in meeting the required 
load. Therefore, it is obvious that facilities 
must be provided to move the additional 
Grand Coulee generation into the load cen- 
ter of the area of use. This can only be 
accomplished by scheduling all the facilities 
as a part of a composite set-up. I am men- 
tioning this feature in order that the items 
applying to the Puget Sound area will have 
assembly consideration. 

PUGET SOUND CO. ITEMS 

As part of the facilities serving the city 
of Seattle, the Puget Sound Co. has a sub- 
station located at a point known as Eeverly 
Park. This local distributing point is lo- 
cated north of Seattle in close proximity to 
the Snohomish facilities included in this 
estimate. Unfortunately the submitted esti- 
mate does not include items necessary to 








make a physical connection betwen the 
Bonneville Snohomish substation and the 
Beverly Park station of the Puget Sound 


Co. Two 115,000-volt transmission lines are 
needed to connect Snohomish with Beverly 


Park. These two lines are known as Beverly 
Park lines No. 1 and No. 2. The Beverly 
Park line No. 1 would represent a cash item 
of $170,000, and the No. 2 line $54,000, divided 
between $33,000 cash and $21,000 con t 
authorization. I understand that 


Bonneville Power Administration has filed 
with the Budget Bureau an appeal for 
amendment including these two items and 
I wish to urge your full consideration whe: 
and if these items reach you. 


In like status is another interconnection 
item affecting the service of the Puget Sound 
Co., and that is known as the Covi 


substation terminal facility. The amount 


oi this item now before the Budget Bureau 
is $45,000, of which $6,000 is cash and the 
balance contract authorization. The Cov- 


ington substation facility is needed to pro- 
vide a connecting point with one of the lines 
which the Puget Sound Co. will build to 
agument services into south Seattle 

As a part of my presentation I am sub- 
mitting two exhibits, designated respect 
exhibit A and exhibit B. Exhibit A covers 
the facilities located in whole or part within 
the Seattle district, while exhibit B cc 
those facilities needed to move the Grand 
Coulee generation from the Coulee Dam site 
to the borders of my district. Exhibit B 
are located outside 


iv ely 











vers 
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of my district but which are needed to enable 
the facilities within the district to function 
adequately. Exhibits A and B are electrically 
tied together, and neither one would be 
workable without the other. I urge that, 
in the consideration of the Bonneville esti- 
nates, the items I have listed in exhibits 
A and B be considered together. 

Sawmill operators in northwest Washing- 
ton as well as paper mill operators and other 
wood-product manufacturers are all urging 
the completion of the facilities I have listed 
in exhibits A and B. These private operators 
have found it necessary to defer the installa- 
tion of larger plant units until the supple- 
mentary supply of continuous power can be 
guaranteed. The lumber, plywood, and 

e plastic byproducts of these opera- 

y an important part in our national 

of housing construction. Lack of 

‘ for such operations consequently low- 

ers the national production of requisite basic 

products and slows down the housing pro- 

gram, the effect of which is well known to 
all 

These points, as well as the Federal pay- 
out requirements, are, in my opinion, suf- 
ficient justification for continuing the proven 

ment in transmission lines necessary 

1ove the large volume of Coulee genera- 

to the point of use. Without such 

transmission, revenues will not accrue to 

make the full return on the Federal invest- 
ment. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
m an examination of 


the Bonneville 
ion I find that an item of $3,700,000 
led to cover the expense of operating 
ntaining these transmission facili- 
construction program necessary to 
‘ritical shortage areas involves a Siz- 
ngineering staff. The large cut of last 
1aterially reduced the size of the op- 

and maintenance organization. If 
nstruction schedules are to be met 
wer relief made possible, then the op- 
i ywwance of $3,700,000 should be 
ited. I know that the staffs of the sub- 
ions have been reduced to a point below 

I therefore trust that this com- 
the estimate will be given special 


cluc 


no all 
ne aii 


» limits. 
ment ot 
yxreciate the time you have given me to 
present the needs of the First Washington 
District. In order not to trespass further on 
time which is of extreme importance to you, 
I shall n attempt to read into the record 
the two schedules designated exhibit A and 
exhibit B which in summary form indicate 
he specific items which I feel personal re- 
sponsibility to bring to your attention, but 
request, Mr. Chairman, that these schedules 
be made a part of the printed record of my 
testimony 
EXHIBIT A 
FIRST WASHINGTON DISTRICT, 1949 FISCAL YEAR 
REGULAR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUDGET, 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
These cover budget items located in the 
first district: 


Total 


1 covers Olympia line, Covington 
n terminal, and Olympia substation 
ns. Needed to feed lines going into 
ton. Necessary completion date, fall 


Item 2, 10,000 kilovolt-amperes of capaci- 
tors to correct voltage. Completion date, 
October 1949. 

Item 38, metering equipment to measure 
customers’ power flow. 

Item 4, miscellaneous scattered additions 
to Puget Sound area facilities for protec- 
tion purposes. 


EXHIBIT B 
FIRST WASHINGTON DISTRICT, 1949 FISCAL YEAR 
REGULAR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUDGET, 
PONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Items listed below are located outside dis- 
trict No. 1 but are needed to bring power 
into the district. These are a part of the 
grid connections supplying the Seattle area, 


Contract 
authori- 
Zation 


Total 


Cash 





Grand Coulee-Snohom- 
ish line: 
$4, 000, 000 O00 $4, 600, 000 
150, 000 200,009 1 350, 000 
No. 3.. 750, 000 000 !1, 446, 009 
No. 4 200, 000 000 829, DOU 
Colum bia-Midway line 
No, 2 100, 000 000 
M idway Goldendale 
line No. 5 


| 
Chehalis substation, | 
| 
| 
1 


500, 000 
, 000 000 000 


additions 


8, 600) ..<.... 3, 000 


, 000 9, 9, 000 
a 
, 000 94, 000 
Che! jis capacitors and 
terminals 
Longview 
additions 
Midway 


additions 


25, 000 225, 250, 000 
substation, 
, 000 1,000, 000; 1,050, 000 
50, O00) _. é 50, 000 
Communication facili- 
ties 
Tools and equipment, 
general... 233, 000 233, 000 


, 000 50, 000 


| 
substation, | 
| 


6,055, 000 4, 589, 000 10, 644, 000 


projects included in supplemental 


These specific items will be covered in the 
testimony of the Bonneville witnesses. The 
purpose of this exhibit is to identify those 
grid items which are located east and south 
of Seattle, but nevertheless are part of the 
supply system feeding into Seattle network. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I should like to include the text of 
one of a series of most interesting broad- 
casts made over Station WSPR, Spring- 
field, Mass., by Ann Su Cardwell: 


In an address before the United States Sen- 
ate January 22, 1917, the then President of 
the United States, Woodrow Wilson, declared 
that a Poland “united, independent, and 
autonomous,” must be restored. For almost 
21 years following World War I, Poland en- 
joyed a status of independence. It does not 
enjoy that status today. Instead, and with 
an American President consenting to the ag- 
gression, Poland has undergone another par- 
titioning and occupation, this time Soviet, 
and had a Soviet-controlled puppet regime 
forced upon her. 

Betrayed and abandoned though they have 
been, neither the Poles at home nor the mul- 
titudes of Polish refugees scattered over the 
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world have been shaken in their faith that 
the time will come when Poland will again 
be free. That is a belief in which right- 
thinking people everywhere must concur. It 
is a belief that must be shared by thoughtful 
students of history. For as Demosthenes go 
truly said, “It is not possible to found a 
lasting power on injustice, perjury, and 
treachery.” 

Losing their independence, Poles did not 
wait idly for another nation to hand it back 
to them. They threw themselves and all 
they had into the struggle to regain their 
rights as long as the armed conflict lasted, 
When that ended, they firmly stated their 
stand and continued the fight by informing 
the world of the true situation, while await- 
ing the turn of events giving Poland its 
opportunity. 

Why is it that I believe the Poles are 
justified in demanding the restoration of a 
free and independent Poland with a western 
orientation? Why do I firmly believe that 
Poland will again achieve independence and 
that today’s serfdom is only an unhappy 
interlude? I base my justification of those 
beliefs on eight aspects of Polish life and his- 
tory that constitute Polish rights to na- 
tional sovereignty. I list those rights as 
follows: geographical, ethnic, historical, cul- 
tural, political, heroic, moral, and functional, 
Today I shall discuss the first two of these 
righis—geographical and ethnical. 

First then, the geographical right. 

A nation must of necessity give national 
defense a place of first importance. In times 
past, natural frontiers were of immense ad- 
vantage to countries possessing them. Po- 
land is not among such favored lands; Poles 
realize only too sadly that geography has not 
been kind to them. The Carpathian Moun- 
tains provide a frontier on the south and the 
Baltic Sea would serve a similar purpose on 
the north if East Prussia should be politi- 
cally united with Poland, of which it is geo- 
graphically, economically, and to a certain 
extent ethnically a part. On the east and 
west there are no natural frontiers for Po- 
land, excepting the partial break on the east 
by the marshes of Pinsk. However, in this 
age of aviation and mechanized warfare na- 
tional security depends not upon natural 
frontiers but upon favorable alliances and 
modern armies. 

Aside from the question of security, geog- 
raphy does in a way through the Polish 
river systems, based on the Vistula, make a 
unit of Poland, even of the Poland as it was 
before the 18th century partitions. Con- 
sidering the fact that rivers were the world’s 
first roads, determining population move- 
ments, market places, and settlements, this 
is an item to be taken into account. 

Place names bear witness to early Polish 
possession of the Polish land. The western 
area is peppered with Slavic names as far as 
Hamburg. But Poles are not laying claim 
to territory on that extreme western fringe 
of Slavdom. 

Geography, then, proves one thing very 
clearly. Poland is not a “state on wheels,” 
to be shifted whenever and wherever it 
suits the plans of the aggressive and preda- 
tory neighbors. Poland is a definite place 
on the earth’s surface. 

Leaving the geographical aspect, let us 
turn to the Polish right from the ethnic, 
or national, standpoint. On ethnic grounds 
the Poles can make good not only on claims 
to the lands within the boundaries fixed by 
treaties following World War I, but to cer- 
tain territories beyond those boundaries. 

During the years between the two World 
Wars, when the Germans were demanding 
the return of the so-called Polish Corridor, 
many Americans, misled by German or other 
unfriendly propaganda, refused to believe 
that this corridor and the German provinces 
to the south of it were the cradle of the 
Polish people, though this was a fact well 
established by historians and archaeologists. 
Here is a bit of proof supplied by archae- 
ology. he report of a teacher who had 








noticed a peculiar hewn beam sticking up 
out of the waters in Lake Biskupin, some 
45 miles from Ponzan, led to the discovery 
of one of the most perfectly preserved pre- 
historic towns in all Europe. A hundred or 
<o dwellings within a strongly fortified en- 
closure had been uncovered when the work 
was interrupted by the 1939 German in- 
yasion. Floors of the dwellings and the log- 
naved streets were just as they had been 
when the inhabitants, forced by the lake’s 
rising waters, abandoned their homes, leav- 
ing behind all sorts of household utensils, 
tools, toys, and decorative article. It was 
my good fortune to spend an afternoon in 
mid-August 1939 in company of the archae- 
ologist in charge of the excavations and hear 
him tell the story of this ancient community 
and explain the significance of the finds, 
which have made it possible for archaeolo- 
cists to fix the date and determine the 
racial character of the settlement. This 
earlier settlement—for after the first flooding 
had subsided centuries later the place was 
again inhabited—is fixed at roughly 700 B. C. 
And on each occasion the settlers were Slavs. 
Every article found was Slavic in form and 
fashion, and one architectural feature of 
these ancient dwellings occurs in many 
Polish peasant cottages today. 

In the area west of the Vistula River and 
north of Silesia, 27 prehistoric sites similar 
to that of Biskupin had been discovered by 
the autumn of 1939. Where excavations had 
been begun, the findings of Biskupin were 
confirmed, providing indisputable evidence 
of residence and possession of this area first 
by ancestors of the Poles and then by the 
Poles, since prehistoric days. 

In the tenth century A. D. central and 
eastern Europe were inhabited by a large 
number of Slavie tribes. One of these, the 
Polanie, had ceased by this time to be merely 
a tribe and had become the nucleus of the na- 
tion Poland—land of the fields. In fact all the 
tribes inhabiting what later became Poland 
were related, fundamentally one people. The 
Germans never left off their pressure toward 
the east, but so tenacious were the Poles that 
the line which became the western frontier 
of the Polish kingdom in 1320 remained, with 
subsequent fluctuations, the western Polish 
boundary throughout the life of the Polish 
commonwealth and became that of restored 
Poland in 1919. 

In the districts not purely Polish, that is 
to the east, northeast, and southeast, large 
sections have been ethnically Polish for hun- 
dreds of years. The Poles succeeded, where 
the native populations had failed, in repel- 
ling recurrent devastating invasions from the 
east, and in providing security through 
Polish settlements in those sparsely in- 
habited areas, and thus the Polish ethnic 
right was established on a footing at least 
equal with the rights of the kindred Slavic 
peoples native to the regions. However, the 
justice and propriety of including the east- 
ernmost rim of Polish territory in the Polish 
state are based even more on other grounds 
which will be discussed at a later time. 

Since Poland lies at the crossroads of Eu- 
rope, the blood of many European peoples 
flows in Polish veins. Manifestly that has 
had its effect upon customs, culture, and 
mentality. But the Polish cultural core has 
assimilated all these foreign elements, and 
the Polish life and tradition have remained 
throughout history fundamentally Polish, 
reserving a solidarity and a unity that false 
boundaries have never been able to destroy. 
The Polish Nation is in a very special way 
an ethnic unity and as such it has ethnic 
rights, 

In this brief talk I have tried to make two 
points for Poland’s right to independence— 
the geographical and the ethnic right. 
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Capital Needs for Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, part of 
this year’s program of the House Small 
Business Committee has been the study 
of capital needs for small business. 

A Subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee, consisting of Repre- 
sentative R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, chair- 
man, Representative FRANKLIN H. LiIcH- 
TENWALTER, Of Pennsylvania, and Repre- 
sentative EUGENE J. Keocu, of New York, 
are conducting the study. 


Their first hearing was in Boston, Mass. 
The Wall Street Journal wrote a very 
good account of the hearing. I am ex- 
tending it, so that every Member of the 
House may have the privilege of read- 
ing it. 

Ir NEEDS MORE CAPITAL To FINANCE GROWTH— 
Asks LIGHTENED Tax BurDEN—NeEw ENG- 
LANDERS HIT BY LACK OF LONG-TERM CRED- 
Ir—O.p Firm Faces Forcep SALE—Cross- 
COUNTRY HEARINGS BEGIN 


(By Lester Smith) 


Boston.—Small-business men have their 
own ideas about how to entice more capital 
for their expanding operations. 

They say: Ease the tax burden on little 
firms; eliminate double taxation of dividends 
(first, a tax on the business; then on the 
stockholder who gets a dividend); provide 
more liberal depreciation allowances on plant 
and equipment. 

These three suggestions stood out among 
the several recommended by more than a 
dozen small-business men who assembled to 
tell their troubles before members of a House 
Small Business Subcommittee. This group, 
concerned about an apparent scarcity of capi- 
tal for the little fellows, held the first of a 
series of hearings in Boston this week, An- 
other will be convened at Atlanta next week, 
and others—perhaps 10 in all—will be con- 
ducted in various parts of the country, as 
far west as Denver. 


NO GOVERNMENT FUNDS SOUGHT 


One thing stood out: The businessmen 
want no financial support from the Govern- 
ment; they simply want more favorable tax 
conditions. 

The need for more funds was clearly evi- 
dent from the tales told by New Englanders at 
the meeting here. For example: 

A fish-packing enterprise has boosted its 
sales 100 times in its 6-year history, but 
hasn’t been able to save needed working capi- 
tal because of high taxes. 

A maker of heaters is about to sell his busi- 
ness because he can’t obtain long-term capi- 
tal. 

A chinaware maker wants to build his own 
pottery, but he can’t raise the money to do so. 

A manufacturer of plastic contact lenses 
had to turn to nonbank sources for needed 
capital. 

Heading the subcommittee making the 
tour is GOP Representative R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN, Of New York, accompanied by two 
committee colleagues and representatives of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, De- 
partment of Commerce, and Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 
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Representative RIEHLMAN has recognized 
the financing problems confronting small 
business. Short-term credit is available to 
nearly every healthy business at rates rang- 
ing from 5 to 6 percent, he declared at the 
opening of the Boston session, but long-term 
credit is unavailable from banks because of 
regulations which require that the bulk of 
bank assets be kept in liquid condition. 


A BILL FOR $25,000 TAX CREDIT 


Some of those at the Boston hearing 
favored a bill recently introduced by Repre- 
sentative W. C. Prorser, chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee, which 
wotld exempt from corporate taxation the 
first $25,000 of earned income, provided the 
money be reinvested in the business. In 
fact, chief effect of the small-business hear- 
ings is expected to be support for some kind 
of corporate tax reduction. 

It may be, stated Representative RIEHLMAN, 
that the crux of the problem lies in a faulty 
tax structure wherein a large percentage of 
small companies’ earnings are drained off to 
meet taxes. He saw a possible repetition of 
a trend of the 1930’s when companies changed 
over to partnership and single proprietor- 
ships to sidestep double taxation as_corpo- 
rations. 

A down-east Yankee, Vice President Paul 
Jacobs, of North Atlantic Packing Co., of 
Bar Harbor, described his troubles. 

North Atlantic Packing was formed in 1942 
with an invested capital of $2,100 for can- 
ning Maine crabs. The business has since 
grown to include canned mussels and a com- 
plete canned seafood meal. The company 
was unable to borrow funds needed to finance 
incoming orders and turned to the New 
England Industrial Development Corp. for 
assistance. The latter helps small business 
concerns to obtain needed Capital from in- 
dividuals who are interested in investing in 
situations where they feel their particular 
experience will prove valuable. 

The firm’s invested capital has increased 
30 times and sales 100 times in the 6 years 
of its existence. But no dividends have been 
paid, although earnings on the common 
stock have been as high as $30 a share. So 
the company has been unable to build up 
working capital because of high taxes. 


A CASE OF TIGHT BANK CREDIT 


Bank credit is getting so tight, stated Mr 
Jacobs, that recently a Boston bank, with 
which the company has had satisfactory 
relations, refused to discount an invoice 
with a bill of lading on the United States 
Army. 

The company will need a line of credit, 
Mr. Jacobs explained, because in the period 
May 1 to September 30, $300,000 worth of 
merchandise will be turned out; all will be 
sold before being produced. 

Holyoke Heater Corp., manufacturer of gas 
heaters, could have obtained credit from 
one source, but it would have had to pay 
25-percent interest, Government men were 
told by Minot Edwards, who owns the com- 
pany. The problem of working capital has 
been serious because the concern was in re- 
ceivership when acquired at the end of the 
war. Because of the difficulty of obtaining 
long-term capital, Mr. Edwards is about to 
sell the company, which has been in busi- 
ness for 50 years. 

RFC officials at the Boston hearing were 
impressed by Mr. Edwards’ desire to continue 
as a small businessman and invited him to 
place his problem before the Government 
agency before concluding the sale. 

Sheffield China Co., of Cambridge, Mass., 
a distributor of chinaware, would like to 


construct its own pottery, but it can’t raise 
the necessary $75,000 to $100,000, President 
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S. R. Taylor told the committee. The com- 
pany operates at a small profit, but liquid 
assets are largely represented by inventory 
and can’t be used to buy machinery. 


NEITHER SUBSIDIES NOR LOBBIES 


Small business does not seek charity in 
the form of subsidies nor does it maintain 
lobbies, and unless it is given an opportunity 
to grow by its own efforts, it won’t survive, 
stated A. D. Bach, president of the New 
England Metallurgical Corp. He favored the 

25,000 earnings exemption as a tax credit 
for money plowed back into the business, 
also more liberal depreciation allowances and 
elimination of double taxations. ‘ 

Lack of venture capital nearly stifled the 
growth of Mullen Laboratories of Boston, 
which began in 1938 to produce an all-plastic 
contact lens. If the firm had failed, a lens 
which now has large acceptance might have 
been lost, according to Mrs. E. P. Mullen, a 
company Official. 

Late in 1946, Mrs. Mullen stated, the com- 
pany turned unsuccessfully to banks for ven- 
ture capital to develop a new type of lens. 
The money was finally provided by another 
source. The new lens is now in production 
and has been enthusiastically received, Mrs. 
Mullen declared. 

The New England Industrial Development 
Corp. is a private company which seeks to 
help manufacturers solve problems relating 
to new products, markets, and finance. Ac- 
cording to William L. Stoddard, its president, 
it has been successful in the past year in 
getting people with capital to buy stock in 
small companies. But they only do so, he 
pointed out, on condition that they partici- 
pate in the business in an Official capacity. 

Between 50 percent and 75 percent of the 
cases of equity capital deficiency in small in- 
dustry could be met and cured if 5- to 10- 
year loans were available, Mr. Stoddard said. 

Further hearings by the House subcom- 
mittee are scheduled for next Monday in 
Atlanta, Tuesday in Jacksonville; and in 
April hearings will be held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Denver, and 
Dallas 


Russian Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an article from the 
New York Times of Tuesday, March 23, 
written by Hanson W. Baldwin, regard- 
ing Russian air power: 

VitH Larce SuPPORT-TYPE AIR FORCE, RUSSIA 

Now Is BurtpInc BomMBER UNITS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
he Soviet Air Force is probably operating 
cut 14,400 planes, about 8,200 of them 
t typ according to best available 
ites. There are probably at least 10,000 
lanes—most of them, however, obso- 
in reserve and storage. 

he exact strength and capabilities of the 
air power are among the enigmas 
éater enigma which is Russia; but 
eliable estimates have filtered from 
> iron curtain to fix the strength 
fairly wide range 
is no doubt that 


nericaiiy strong 


Russian air power 

that major and 
ng efforts have been made since the 
improve it quantitatively and quali- 


tatively. There is also some—although as 
yet inconclusive—evidence that the wartime 
Russian concept of air power that envisaged 
the plane purely as an auxiliary for close 
support of the ground army is undergoing 
modification and that attempts are being 
made to build up a long-range strategic 
bomber force. 

In any case, there is no doubt that Russia 
is building heavy bombers. The newest ones 
are almost a copy of our Boeing B 29's, 
several of which came into Russian hands 
during the war. . 

‘ More than 50 B-29-type aircraft have been 

seen at one time in Russia, and others at 
different airfields seen almost simultaneously 
indicate that Russia had, late last year, at 
least 175 of these planes. It is possible, al- 
though improbable, that Russia has manu- 
factured as many as 1,000; 200 to 400 would 
seem to be closer to the actual number. 


DESIGN VARIED SLIGHTLY 


Some slight changes appear to have been 
made by Russian designers in the original 
American version. The contour of the Rus- 
sian “29” narrows down toward the tail, and 
it seems likely that the Russian version is 
somewhat lighter than our own and may 
have slightly greater range. 

Just how the Russians expect to use these 
planes is not yet clear. The Soviet air force 
is organized in six air armies, one to support 
each of the six ground armies. One report, 
unverified, has indicated that the sixth air 
army, formerly in the Far East, is being re- 
organized to become a long-range strategic 
striking force, something that the Russians 
have not hitherto possessed. 

In addition to their new long-range bomb- 
ers, the Russians have developed a number 
of new jet aircraft. At least six or seven dif- 
ferent types have been seen in Russia, all of 
them fighters or light bombers. 

Many German aeronautic experts are work- 
ing for Russia, and the Russians captured 
in Germany at least one model like our 
XS-1, an experimental plane that recently 
flew at supersonic speeds. The Russians also 
have flown types similar to the German jet 
Me-262, and another type with swept-back 
wings. Their jet experimentation and de- 
velopment may be, with the help of the Gere 
man experts, almost equal to our own; their 
production is believed to be greater. 

The bulk of the Soviet air force, however, 
is still composed of close-support types— 
fighters, fighter-bombers, light and medium 
bombers—many of them of obsolescent de- 
sign. The Russian version of close support 
emphasizes the word “close”; the Russians 
do not have—or, at any rate, did not have— 
a concept of “isolation of the battlefield” 
such as our Air Force implemented with 
such success in Normandy. Russian air at- 
tack was usually limited to the battlefield 
and 15 to 20 miles behind it. 

The Russians have a great number of day 
fighters, but they are particularly weak in 
night fighters, anti-aircraft control, fighter 
control, air warning systems and radar. 

However, they have been making great at- 
tempts, with the German help, since the war 
to overtake the Anglo-American lead in elec- 
tronics, and it is significant that one of the 
main targets of the Canadian spy ring was 
radar. 

One other indication of what may be a 
major trend in the Soviet Air Force is the 
considerable increase in the war and post- 
war years of Russian transport craft. The 
Russians are supposed to have a large number 
of trained airborne troops—perhaps 100,000— 
and included in their 14,400 operating air- 
craft may be some 2,000 transports, most of 
them of the short-range C-47 type 

The Russians have some planes of the 
C-54, B-29 and other types, with range 
enough—theoretically, at least—to raid 
the northwestern area of the United States 
from bases in Kamchatka and return. 
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If they were willing to undertake one-way 
suicide raids—which is unlikely because of 
the limited number of long-range bombers 
available—Soviet B-29's would be able to 
reach many parts of the United States. 

Russian aircraft production is an unknown 
figure, but the Soviet maximum output dur- 
ing the war was 40,000 to 50,000 planes. This 
figure is misleadingly large, since it cannot 
be compared in airframe weight with the 
United States wartime production. Practi- 
cally none of the Russian wartime production 
represented four-engine planes; most of it 
represented single-engine craft. 

Today a “guestimate” of the Soviet out- 
put is 6,000 to 12,000 planes a year, of which 
perhaps 500 are four-engined bomber-type 
aircraft and 1,000 to 2,000 are jets. 

There are probably 400,000 to 500,000 men 
in the Soviet Air Force. A sizable number 
are long term regulars; the rest are conscript- 
ed for 3 years. 

In general, the Soviet air arm is noteworthy, 
like the Soviet army, chiefly for its numeri- 
cal strength, particularly in day fighters, but 
there has been considerable qualitative and 
technological improvement, still continuing, 
in the postwar years. 


Don’t Give Up the Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I request the following article, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times today, 
be inserted in the REcorp. 


It is wholly inexplicable to me why 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
should insert in the ERP bill the provi- 
sion for foreign charter of our ships, 
when the Senate, after due deliberation, 
struck this provision from the bill, and 
when, by unanimous vote, the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, which knows most about this 
subject, a few weeks ago reported in 
strong language against it. The Mari- 
time Commission has now spoken out in 
unmistakable terms, as indicated by the 
following article: 


COMMISSION FIGHTS TRANSFER OF SHIPS— 
MarITIME GROUP WarRNS PLAN To SHIFT 
VESSELS TO ALIENS WOULD SCUTTLE UNITED 
STaTES MERCHANT MARINE 


The Maritime Commission has taken a 
strong position against the proposed trans- 
fer of American ships to foreign nations un- 
der the European recovery program, warn- 
ing that carrying out of the plan would 
scuttle the American merchant marine. 

A 9,000-word statement on the subject, in 
the form of a letter to Representative JOHN 
Davis LopcE, of Connecticut, was made pub- 
lic in New York last night at the Commis- 
sion’s district headquarters at 45 Broadway. 
The statement declared that “today it is 
the American merchant marine, not the 
shipping of the 16 nations, which needs help 
and protection if it is to survive.” 

Mr. LopcE had asked for a report on the 
Commissicn’s position. 

OPERATION SEEN AS VITAL 


“Instead of any further vessel transfers 
abroad, whether permanent or temporary, it 
is therefore vital that the American mer- 
chant marine be assured at least of continua- 








tion of its present participation in 
trans-Atlantic aid shipments, when the 
European recovery plan begins to operate,” 
the Commission replied. 

“The United States Maritime Commission, 
duty bound to warn against a plan under 
which, in the effort to help 16 nations, a 
vital arm of our national defense and an 
essential industry would be sacrificed, 
strongly opposes the ship transfer provisions 
of the 16-nation plan.” 

The letter pointed out that 1,504 large 
American ships have been turned over to 
foreign nations since the end of the war in 
Europe and declared that the wartime losses 
of the participating nations—those to re- 
ceive ships under the plan—have been 
replenished, with the exception of special 
type vessels of which there is no surplus 
in the American fleet. 


IMMEDIATE, LONG-RANGE DAMAGE 


The Commission declared that its opposi- 
tion to further transfers was based on “the 
unanimous conviction” of the five Commis- 
sioners that immediate and long-range 
damage would accrue to the merchant 
marine. 

‘We find that the grcwth of the fleets of 
the 16 nations has been estimated very con- 
servatively while the shipping requirements 
have been estimated very liberally,” the 
statement continued. “We find, too, that 
the 16 nations do not make the best use of 

he ships they have, and do not need the 
ships they ask for. Moreover, we find that 
any dollar savings on transportation, while 
permitting larger purchases of American 
goods, will save the taxpayer nothing at all 
and will not reduce the cost of the aid pro- 
gram to the American people, but, through 
loss of taxes and charter hire of Government 
ships to American operators, will actually 
increase it.” 

The statement, the most forthright made 
on the subject by the maritime agency, 
charged that the ERP recipient nations want 
vessels turned over to them which would fit 
into their long-range shipping plans, and 
not solely for the purpose of carrying recov- 
ery program cargoes. 

Transfer of 500 ships either by sale or 
charter was originally sought in the early 
stages of the ERP consideration by Congress. 
The proposal was then dropped, and was re- 
vived last week with an amendment that 
would afford the aided nations 200 vessels 
under charter. 

The Commission’s statement yesterday 
said the 16-nation request was for between 
100 and 170 ships averaging 10,000 dead- 
weight tons. 





A Program for China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 4948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune, March 12, 1948, 
on the subject of a program for China 
for which we appropriated money in the 
China aid biil: 

A PROGRAM FOR CHINA 

In the efforts to oppose communism in 
China almost-everything has been tried ex- 
cept doing something for the Chinese people. 
The people have had so little that is desir- 
able from their Government that they no 
longer give it their trust. To use an ancient 
Chinese expression, the Government has 
“lost the mandate of heaven.” As a result 
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the people have no enthusiasm for aiding 
the Government in fighting the Reds. Un- 
der present conditions many billions of dol- 
lars in arms and other supplies could be 
given to the armies of Nanking by the United 
States without producing a united and com- 
pletely independent China. 

The United States could aid in resisting 
communism in China with some hope of 
success only if a means could be found to 
help the Nanking Government acquire again 
the popular support it once had. The cur- 
rent proposals for large gifts to the Chinese 
would be far more attractive—no matter 
whether only economic or both military and 
economic support is considered—if they in- 
cluded sizable appropriations to help the 
Chinese people in Government territory ac- 
tually win some of the benefits in the way 
of improved living conditions, health, edu- 
cation, and local democracy that the Com- 
munists so persistently promise in their 
propaganda, This idea, on first considera- 
tion, may seem utopian. It is not. There 
is a sound and tested program, devised and 
tried out by Chinese within China, that 
could be put to use if the American Congress 
would finance it and if the Chinese Govern- 
ment would give it the wholehearted sup- 
port—to the extent of discharging any offi- 
cial who interfered with it—that the pro- 
gram would require for success. 

The program is that developed in mass 
education and rural reconstruction centers 
in China over a period of 25 years by James 
Y. C. Yen and his colleagues. It is a pro- 
gram in which mass education is used to 
reduce illiteracy as the first step in a coordi- 
nated plan. The other parts of the plan are 
designed to produce a greatly increased in- 
come from farming (through use of better 
seeds, cooperative credit organizations, etc.), 
to rid farming areas of debilitating diseases 
(through training laymen for preventive 
work), and to create democratic governments 
on the village and county level. 

Wherever the program has been given a 
fair trial, with strong Government support, 
the results have been excellent. In some 
areas it has nearly doubled the income of 
peasants—and peasants make up more than 
three-quarters of the population of China, 
Before the start of the Sino-Japanese War 
it seemed possible that the Yen program 
would remake all of China within a genera- 
tion or two. Unfortunately the work was 
halted during the war in many regions as a 
result of Japanese interference or the grow- 
ing power of Chinese reactionaries in the 
Kuomintang Party. 

If the mass education and rural reconstruc- 
tion program could be started again on a 
major scale in China, the intellectuals of the 
country, now extremely critical of the Na- 
tional Government, could be given a great 
cause for which to work. They could be en- 
listed in large numbers—for this has been 
demonstrated in the past. China would thus 
recruit for valuable employment some of the 
most able men in her population—the lib- 
erals to be found in the universities and 
other centers of intellectual activity—who 
now do little except sit around condemning 
the corruption or inefficiency of some of the 
men who rule China. 

The cost would not be great. The total 
cost of teaching a Chinese to read and write 
under the system devised by Mr. Yen is only 
an American dollar. The total cost of eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction in a Chi- 
nese county is only $5 per capita. There 
have been estimates that $180,000,000 would 
be enough to finance the program for a pe- 
riod of 3 years, during which 30,000,000 young 
people would be trained. This estimate may 
be too low—it certainly would be best to err 
on the side of generosity in financing such a 
program—but it seems apparent that the 
cost of economic and social reconstruction 
in China would be only a fraction of the 
sums currently suggested for military as- 
sistance, 
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One of the American political leaders in- 
terested in opposing communism in China 
might well introduce in Congress a bill to 
provide for mass education and economic 
and social reconstruction in that country. 
The legislation might provide that control 
of the project be given to a commission 
composed of Chinese and Americans with 
a Chinese chairman. Such a bill would add 
an affirmative proposal well worth support, 
to the negative and essentially defensive 
measures now under consideration. Why 
not do something affirmative about China 
while a little time remains? Why not attack 
communism in China by offering full bow!s 
of rice and good health and democratic gov- 
ernment instead of attacking it with guns 
alone? 





The New Deal Responsibility for the 
Present International Confusion and 


Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I am inserting an article by 
George E. Sokolsky which appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald on Wed- 
nesday, March 24, 1948: 


THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Because we have lived in crisis and fear 
for nearly two decades, we lack the stability 
to appraise historic values. 

Cowardice is not caution, 
character; it is egotism degenerated to 
egocentricity. It is cowardice rather than 
principle that controls policy in this country 
now. It is not the caution of statesmanship 
in the face of great events; it is the petty 
fear of those who dare not meet oblivion. It 
is not national; it is personal. 

Let us analyze Palestine and Trieste as ex- 
amples of the pursuit of opportunity rather 
than adherence to principle. 

The Palestine problem arises out of the 
Balfour declaration in 1917. Therefore, there 
has been ample time to formulate a policy 
which is based either upon high principle, 
self-interest, or a combination of both. Up 
to 1945, the United States ostensibly sup- 
ported the general purposes of the Balfour 
declaration, which recognized the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home. 

The British in 1939 offered, in a white 
paper, a solution to that problem which 
actually was as good, if not superior, to the 
partition plan of the United Nations. This 
1939 plan was rejected by American Zion- 
ists, who led in opposition to Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, who, as world head of the 
Zionists, was willing to accept it. 

The then President of the United States, 
who exerted an unparalleled influence over 
American Jewry, played a double game, sup- 
porting both the Jewish and British posi- 
tions with such skill as only he could display. 

Subsequently war came and went. The 
Arabs were generally pro-Nazi, but the Brit- 
ish, viewing the complicated problems of 
their waning empire, courted them. Mr. 
Roosevelt then supported both the Jews and 
the Arabs so ingeniously that he kept for 
himself the support of the American ‘ews 
on election day, while he assisted the Arabs 
to re-create a universal state, financed by 
American money and credits. 


it is lack of 
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Harry Truman inherited this situation and 
viewed it strictly in terms of an American 
election issue. He wanted to preserve the 
economic advantages of our association with 
the Arab universal state, whereas George 
Marshall wanted to maintain rigidly the 
diplomatic and military alliance with Great 
Britain which is the basis of his policy. But 
they did not wish to antagonize the Jewish 
vote in big cities. 

The partition plan was put over by the 
United States on the assumption that it 
would assist Truman to be reelected. As 
soon as Harry Truman’s calculators were as- 
sured that not only would he not carry New 
York State, but that Henry Wallace would 
probably get more votes in New York City 
than Truman, the President and his amaz- 
ing Secretary of State decided to kill parti- 
tion, which they have done—killing the last 
vestige of UN authority along with it. 

Their only excuse for killing partition is 
that they cannot put it over, largely because 
they fear an international force lest the Rus- 
sians demand representation on it equal to 
that of the United States. Were such a force 
composed of citizens of countries other than 
the United States and Russia, it would un- 
doubtedly include soldiers from behind-the- 
iron-curtain countries. Having no desire to 
face that issue, they Junk the Charter of the 
United Nations. Is this the time and the 
way to abandon it? 

Again, Trieste was an Italian city with a 
mixed population, including Yugoslavs. It 
should have remained Italian, but to placate 
Stalin and Tito, we endangered the national 
existence of Italy, threatened the peace of 
the Mediterranean, and imperiled France by 
making Trieste a “free territory’ under a 
governor general appointed by the United 
Nations. 

The “free territory” is now junked and the 
Italians, on the eve of an election, are en- 
couraged to believe that Trieste will be re- 
turned to them. This is, of course, an elec- 
tion bribe and may be wonderful policy. 

Manchuria and Ethiopia killed the League 
of Nations. Palestine and Trieste can kill 
the United Nations just as effectively. 

Is that the way the administration in 
Washington wants it? If so, why not simply 
withdraw from the UN and say that it was 
all a mistake? That would make more sense 
than the immature, opportunistic conduct of 
the past 6 months. 


Vote That Represents the Overwhelming 
Majority Sentiment of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald, Wednesday, March 24, 1948: 

VETO OR NO VETO—CUT TAXES 


“We have been taking calculated risks for 
the benefit of all the rest of the world. Let 
us today take a calculated risk for the bene- 
fit of the American people.” 

The above advice was thundered to the 
United States Senate Monday by Senator 
EuGENE D. MILLIKIN, Republican, Colorado, 
in the course of the closing detate on the 
Federal income-tax reduction bill. 

Shortly thereafter, a vote was taken, and 
the bill passed by the overwhelming score 


of 78 to 11, or 14 more votes than would be 
needed to override a Presidential veto. 

The Truman administration forces, deter- 
mined as usual to bail out and butter up 
foreign nations rather than lift a finger to 
help the American people, fought the tax- 
reduction bill to the last ditch. But when 
the last ditch was reached only a corporal’s 
guard of die-hards was found in it. 

Plenty of long-time administration sup- 
porters went over to the Republican side 
when the vote was taken, including Senators 
CLAUDE PEPPER, Democrat, Florida; ScorTr 
Lucas, Democrat, Illinois; Lister HILL, Demo- 
crat, Alabama; and James E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, Montana. The affair was described by 
some political analysts as the worst defeat 
yet suffered in Congress by the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

The seriousness of the setback was em- 
phasized in the shrieks of despair with which 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, Democrat, Texas, 
closed the debate for the minority side and 
announced that he was voting against tax 
cuts and against what is thought to be the 
sentiment of the American people. 

Well, what does this bill provide? Over- 
all, it maps a total reduction of $4,800,000,000 
in Federal income taxes to be paid for the 
year 1948. 

The measure cuts taxes by 12.6 percent in 
the lowest brackets and by 5 percent in the 
highest. It jacks up the present $500 per- 
sonal and dependency exemption to $600— 
meaning that if the bill becomes law, some 
7,400,000 wage earners can stop paying any 
Federal income taxes at all—until and unless 
taxes are raised again. 

Under this bill, too, husbands and wives 
are permitted to split incomes for tax pur- 
poses, regardless of who makes the money 
for the family, and thus avoid the higher 
brackets. This is the so-called community 
property principle, long incorporated in the 
laws of various southwestern States, and 
tracing, we believe, to oldtime Spanish stat- 
utes predating the Mexican War. If we're 
correct in that belief, then God bless the 
bones of those old Spaniards, wherever they 
may rest. 

The bill also makes an important adjust- 
ment in the estate and gift tax laws—rather 
complicated, but we think desirable. 

It is confidently predicted by backers of 
the bill that it will pass the House over- 
whelmingly; and that if high tax Harry Tru- 
man vetoes the measure his “no” will be over- 
ridden by the necessary two-thirds majori- 
ties in both Houses of Congress. 

Senator Tart, of Ohio, had predicted that 
Mr. Truman might try a fast play, by timing 
a demand for additional national defense ap- 
propriations to coincide with the tax bill 
furor. And yesterday’s development made 
Tarr look like a shrewd hombre when the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff put in a bid for two to 
ten billions. 

We hope Congress will refuse to let itself 
be intimidated or stampeded by any such 
administration play as that. The Nation is 
already spending around eleven billions a 
year on its defense set-up. If it isn’t getting 
a pretty darned big and efficient bill of gocds 
for that amount of money, then some darned 
big and searching investigations by Congress 
are in order. 

The fundamental fact in this whole tax 
debate, it seems to us, is that the existing 
Federal income tax rates are too high for the 
continued health of our economic system. 

These taxes are draining away venture cap- 
ital which would otherwise go into new busi- 
ness enterprises or expansion of existing 
ones. They are leading more and more peo- 
ple to wonder what is the use in working s0 
hard when you are actually laboring from 
one-fifth to more than one-half of the time 
for the Government. 

That kind of taxation can cripple the 
strongest and wealthiest country in time; 
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and it is beginning to get into the nerves 
and muscles of Uncle Sam. The time has 
come to start reversing this trend, and we 
hope Congress will take the first step by mak- 
ing the $4,800,000,000 tax cut bill a law, veto 
or no veto. 


Don’t Tread on Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, March 21, 1948: 


DON’T TREAD ON ME 


Before the first flag of the United States 
was raised at Cambridge on January 2, 1776, 
the Revolutionary flag which was most nearly 
national in its make-up was the so-called 
rattlesnake flag which showed a coiled rat- 
tler, ready to spring. The snake had 13 rat- 
tles, symbolic of the Colonies, and the legend 
on the flag read “Don’t tread on me.” 

Great Britain was on an imperialistic fling 
under a tyrannical King at that point in 
history. It was audacious for 13 infant 
colonies to liken themselves to the deadly 
rattler, but the faith and courage behind the 
principles which bound those colonies to- 
gether into one effective instrument were 
far more powerful than any power which 
the great monarch in London could land on 
distant shores. The hite of the rattler 
proved deadly enough to bring freedom to 
a great continent. 

Tyranny is on the march again in war- 
weary Europe. Under different names it 
marched in 1914, and again in 1939. Europe, 
worn with paths beaten by tyrants from 
ancient times, failed to unite after World 
War I to assure that it wouldn’t happen 
again. It held to its nationalistic divisions 
only to promote the weakness which invites 
tyrannical adventure. Only within weeks, 
after the new imperialists had proved be- 
yond question the insatiability of their ap- 
petites, have the western European states 
finally moved toward more practical union. 
Five of them have outlined a defense agree- 
ment, while sixteen are cooperating eco- 
nomically under the Marshall plan. 

But we must not fool ourselves. These 
countries are much less able to defend them- 
selves today than they were when we came 
to their assistance during Hitler’s march 
up the hill and down again. They can be 
of immeasurable assistance, but the bulwark 
of anti-Communist power in the world is 
right here in the United States. It would 
be the height of folly for them to defy the 
stalking Russian bear in the absence of our 
support. There could be no courageous anti- 
Communist governments in France or Italy, 
fighting the underhand methods of Soviet 
agents, if the United States was to let them 
go it alone. There could be no defying of 
the nearby and threatening Soviet power 
by the premiers of those fine Scandinavian 
countries, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, if 
they did not know real strength was on their 
side. Men who love freedom will have the 
courage to fight everywhere so long as Amer- 
ica, the citadel of liberty, makes clear its 
intentions and shows the will and means 
to back them up. The undergrouad will 
grow in the Balkans and Poland. Czechs, un- 
daunted by the Hitler legions, will vex the 
Communist tyrants until the bear vastes 
hornets in-its honey. 








Free Europe, backed by the United States, 
is saying in no uncertain terms, “Don’t tread 
on me.” It is saying it with actions as well 
as with words. And we have said it, too. 
Speaking for freedom at Berkeley, Calif., on 
Friday, Secretary Marshall paraphrased the 
Revolutionary slogan in the following words: 

“It should now be perfectly clear that rule 
based on threats and force instead of on 
reason and justice must not be allowed to 
spread further unchecked.” 

The Kremlin should realize that now the 
whole freedom-loving world is arrayed against 
it, One more step and the serpent may 
spring. It won’t be Italy, France, or Sweden 
that Russia will be stepping upon, but the 
undying principle of freedom itself. 





The Scrap-Hoarding Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
press release: 

THE SCRAP-HOARDING SCANDAL 


Speaking for the Society for the Prevention 
of World War III, Inc., Mr. C. Monteith 
Gilpin, secretary, stated: “The shocking 
revelation that German industrialists are 
hoarding more than 10,000,000 tons of scrap 
metal in the face of the crucial world 
shortage, is another glaring example of the 
efforts by the Germans to sabotage European 
recovery.” 

Mr. Gilpin added that certain high officials 
in the American military government who 
are obsessed with the idea that the re- 
building of German heavy industry take 
priority over the rehabilitation of her neigh- 
bors are partly responsible for this scandalous 
condition. 

In this connection Mr. Gilpin demanded 
the removal of all officials whose record in- 
dicates that they would not hesitate to scut- 
tle the European recovery program in favor 
of the rebuilding of a strong Germany. 
Text of the full statement follows: 

“The shocking revelation that German in- 
dustrialists are hoarding more than 10,- 
000,000 tons of scrap metal in the face of a 
crucial world shortage is another glaring ex- 
ample of the efforts by the Germans to sabo- 
tage European recovery. Undoubtedly, this 
scandalous condition would not have arisen 
if Allied authorities who are responsible for 
the economic developments in Germany were 
not obsessed with the idea that the rebuild- 
ing of German heavy industry must take 
priority over the rehabilitation of her neigh- 
bors.” 

While American plans for European re- 
covery placed great emphasis on the maxi- 
mum utilization of all resources in Europe, 
these officials continue to pursue policies 
which undermine the efforts of western 
Europe toward that end. As early as Oc- 
tober 1945 one of the top economic officials 
of the AMG, Mr. Don C. Humphrey, recom- 
mended the bypassing of allied policy re- 
garding the delivery of Ruhr coal to her 
neighbors. Mr, Humphrey acted as though 
the rebuilding of German heavy industry 
was far more important than the rehabilita- 
tion of her victims. In like manner, key 
Government officials have moved heaven and 
earth to prevent the delivery of Germany’s 
surplus capital reparations to the nations 
that were ravaged by the German war ma- 
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chine. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the eight-man commission appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce to survey the scrap 
situation in Germany should discover this 
great hoard of vital raw material necessary 
for the steel industries of the nations of 
western Europe as well as the United States. 

There is no possible justification for per- 
mitting German industrialists to hoard such 
vast quantities of scrap metal. Estimates 
reveal that German steel plants have as 
much as 6 months’ supply on hand, in con- 
trast to the 2 to 3 weeks’ supply in Ameri- 
can steel mills. 

But the scrap-metal crisis is just as acute 
in the nations of western Europe, as revealed 
by the report of the 16-nation conference on 
the Marshall plan. They asked for a yearly 
delivery of about 2,000,000 tons of scrap for 
their steel industries. This has been refused 
by the United States because of the serious 
scrap situation in this country. 

The present economic crisis in western 
Europe is largely due to the disastrous policy 
of withholding Ruhr coal, German repara- 
tions as well as scrap metal—all vital mate- 
rials for the rehabilitation of the war-torn 
economies of the liberated nations. More- 
over, it has compelled our Government to 
call upon the taxpayer to render additional 
help. We are convinced that the load of 
the American taxpayer will increase in direct 
proportion to the efforts of some of our pol- 
icy makers to reconstitute Germany's indus- 
trial war potential at the expense of her 
neighbors. This must stop now. 

What are we going to do to release the 
scrap metal hoard in Germany and to effect 
its utilization among the Marshall-plan na- 
tions? 

How can we expect the western nations 
of Europe to produce to capacity when we 
permit the Germans to withhold these vital 
raw materials? 

And why do our officials continue to toler- 
ate this situation? In western Germany 
there exists a steel capacity of 20,000,000 tons, 
9,000,000 of which are surplus in accordance 
with the new level of industry plan. 

Why is this surplus not delivered to Ger- 
many’s victims? 

Have some of our Officials given assurances 
to German industrialists that the total 20,- 
000,000 tons will be retained in Germany? 

Does this explain German defiance of Amer- 
ican policy for the rehabilitation of western 
Europe? 

It is our considered judgment that the 
European recovery program will be under- 
mined if the following measures are not 
taken at once: 

1. Delivery of the millions of tons of scrap 
metal both to western Europe and the United 
States as reparations. 

2. Immediate delivery of the 9,000,000 tons 
of German surplus steel capacity to the na- 
tions of western Europe. 

3. The removal of all officials whose record 
indicates that they would not hestitate to 
scuttle the European recovery program in 
favor of the rebuilding of a strong Germany. 





Illinois Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, recently 


there came to my attention an out- 
line of various laws which have been en- 
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acted by the legislature of the great 
State of Illinois in behalf of veterans and 
their dependents, compiled by George 
Brown, State adjutant, and Warren 
Wright, State commander, department 
of Illinois, Disabled American Veterans, 
155 North Clark Street, suite 1620, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

Most of the potential beneficiaries un- 
der these State laws are not fully aware 
of the valuable rights, preferences, privi- 
leges, and exemptions available to them, 
and I am, therefore, hopeful that this 
résumé will come to their attention. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BONUS 

Payment has been authorized to World War 
II veterans who served honorably from Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, to September 3, 1945. The 
minimum payment is $50 and shall be made 
on the basis of $10 per month for domestic 
duty and $15 per month for foreign duty. 
Veteran must have been a resident at time 
of entering such service and must have 
served at least 60 days. Any person on active 
duty on September 2, 1945, may, for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for minimum payment, 
receive credit for such service thereafter 
but only prior to November 1, 1945. 

In case of death of eligible veterans, next- 
of-kin may be paid sum to which deceased 
wouid have been entitled. If death occurred 
while serving in the military forces between 
September 16, 1940, and September 3, 1945, 
and was service connected, the law provides 
for payment of $900 to next-of-kin, regard- 
less of length of service of deceased. Re- 
married widows are not entitled to pay- 
ments, according to present ruling, which is 
being contested in the courts. Divorce, prior 
to death of eligible veteran, will bar surviv- 
ing spouse from any claim. Deadline for 
applications is July 1, 1949. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Burial expenses not to exceed $150 may be 
granted on basis of need. 

Appointment may be mace of suitable per- 
sons to have charge of the burial of indigent 
veterans of World War II, their mothers, fa- 
thers, wives, widows, or minor children. 

County allowance is available for burial of 
indigent veterans, their mothers, fathers, 
wives, widows, or minor children. Not appli- 
cabie to mothers and fathers who are re- 
cipients of old-age assistance at time of 


death. Burial may not be in potter's field. 
Relatives may be allowed to conduct the 
funeral. 


A cemetery lot, the property of certain vet- 
erans’ organizations, vests in the munici- 
pality on dissolution of the organization. 
It is the duty of the municipality to enforce 
contracts for the care of the lot. 

Counties may acquire grounds for the 
burial of indigent veterans, their mothers, 
wives, or widows. County allowance is avail- 
able for burials in such grounds. 

State registration of burial places of vet- 
erans is provided. Veterans’ organizations 
are authorized to aid in collection of data, 
and are entitled to copies of cemetery plots 
at the expense of the county. Burial per- 


mit shall contain military record of the 
decedent. 
A cemetery association may not prohibit 


the erection of a monument or headstone 
prescribed or provided by the United States 
or the State for a veteran's grave. 

Counties may provide headstones for vet- 
erans’ graves. 

Counties may purchase cemetery sites for 
indigent ex-service persons and their ce- 
pendents, known as Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Burial Fund. 
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Provision is made for State requisition to 
» Federal Government for headstones and 
the setting up of headstones. 
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ls from the Federal Government. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Honorably discharged veterans head lists of 
eligibles with 1 percent credit for each 6 
months’ service up to 18 months. For pro- 
motion, 1 percent credit is added for each 6 
months up to 30 months. 

Leaves of absence are granted for civil-serv- 
ice employees entering military service at any 
time on or after October 16, 1949; reinstate- 
ment must be within 3 months after termi- 
nation of military service. 

Leaves of absence are granted for munici- 
pal employees during active military service. 
Civil service and pension rights are preserved. 

Preference is extended to veterans in civil 
service of Cook County. 

Preference is extended to veterans in em- 
ployment on public works of State and local 
units. 

Veterans have preference in State and mu- 
nicipal service. Widows are extended pref- 
erence where veteran dies in service or be- 
cause of a service-connected disability. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the 
judges’ retirement system, the teachers’ re- 
tirement system, the municipal retirement 
fund and the Unemployment Compensation 
Act. 

Contractual continued service status of 
teachers is protected while in military serv- 
ice 

Service in the Spanish-American and 
World War I is credited in computing service 
under the teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund. 

Servicemen’s Employment Tenure Act has 
been enacted. 

The offices of coroners, county clerks, coun- 
ty treasurers, clerks of courts, county re- 
porters, superintendents of schools and 
sheriffs are not deemed vacant by reason of 
absence of incumbents in active military 
service. 

The superintendents of county veterans’ 
relief commissions shall select secretaries 
and other employees from among veterans of 
the Spanish-American and World Wars I and 
II or their widows. 

EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

Money received as pension, adjusted or ad- 
ditional compensation or bonus from the 
United States or from the State on account 
of military service is exempt from execution, 
attachment, and distress for rent, for 1 year 
after receipt thereof. 

GUARDIANSHIP, ETC. 

No fees are allowed public administrators 
for services performed in administering that 
part of the personal estate of a war veteran 
which consists of compensation, insurance, 
or other moneys due or payable from the 
United States. 

The interest of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is limited in the estate of a 
minor or incompetent to that part of the 
estate derived from payments made directly 
to the estate by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Guardians and conservators making appli- 
cation for leave to invest the ward’s funds or 
to expand such funds for the support or 
education of any person entitled thereto are 
required to give notice to the chief attorney 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
the State. 

HOMES 

Mothers, widows, wives, and daughters of 
veterans may be admitted to the soldiers’ 
widows’ home. 

Veterans and their wives may be admitted 
to the soldiers’ and sailors’ home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Inmates of soldiers’ home who are insane 
may be committed to a State hospital as 
State charges. 

Veterans’ organizations may lease grounds 
from forest preserve districts as grounds for 
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convalescing sick and disabled veterans, and 
as @ place upon which to construct rehabili- 
tation quarters. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC, 


Military record of decedent shall be en- 
tered on burial permit and copy filed for rec- 
ord in the military and naval department of 
the State. 

RECREATIONAL BENEFITS 


Admission to the State fair free of charge 
is granted. 

Authority is granted to. park districts to 
issue bonds for playgrounds, athletic fields 
and grandstands as living war memorials. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


County aid is extended to veterans and 
families of deceased veterans through vet- 
erans’ organizations, 

General appropriation of $800,000 and 
emergency appropriation of $104,000 to the 
department of public welfare has been made 
for operation of veterans’ rehabilitation cen- 
ters in Chicago and for purchase of property 
and construction of necessary buildings for 
centers in other parts of the State. ne 
hundred thousand dollars was appropriated 
in 1943 for rehabilitation, 

A legislative committee has been created 
to examine and consider plans being formu- 
lated by the various States for the benefit of 
returning veterans of World War II. 

Relief is extended to widows and children 
of deceased World War veterans through the 
State department of public welfare. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS—EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Certain veterans’ organizations are exempt 
from license tax and fees for holding boxing, 
sparring, and wrestling contests. 

Resident fishing and hunting licenses are 
issued for nonresident members of the armed 
forces. 

Operators’ licenses are continued in force 
during active military service. 

Renewal of certificates of registration of 
architects, barbers, beauty culturists, private 
detectives, horseshoers, chiropodists, optome- 
trists, public-health and registered nurses, 
funeral directors and embalmers, plumbers, 
real-estate brokers and salesmen, structural 
and professional engineers, and pharmacists, 
without payment of lapsed renewal fees or 
restoration fees, may be made within 1 year 
after termination of military service. 

Licenses of insurance agents, brokers, so- 
licitors, and company service representatives 
may be renewed within 1 year after termina- 
tion of military service. 

Memorial buildings in honor of soldiers 
and sailors of the county are tax-exempt as 
county property. 

Taxes levied for 1943, 1944, 1945, or 1946 in 
certain counties on property belonging to 
members of the armed forces shall not be- 
come delinquent, and no penalty shall be 
charged therefor. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Powers are granted to certain veterans’ or- 
ganizations to hold and dispose of property. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of in- 
signia, badges, etc., of the American Legion, 
VFW, AMVETS, and auxiliaries is declared 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
less than $15 and not more than $200. 

Nonpolitical organizations of veterans are 
authorized to use the memorial hall, when 
erected by the soldiers’ home in Chicago, 
without charge for such use. 

Quarters may be set aside in county me- 
morial buildings for the use of veterans’ or- 
ganizations without charge. 

County aid is extended to veterans and 
families of deceased veterans through vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Forest-preserve districts may lease prop- 
erty to veterans’ organizations as grounds 
for convalescing sick and disabled veterans, 











and as a place upon which to construct re- 
habilitation quarters. 

Function of representatives of certain or- 
ganizations in the administration of relief 
to widows and children of deceased veterans 
has been outlined. 

Representatives of veterans’ associations 
are to cooperate with the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
children’s school for the care, clothing, train- 
ing, and education of needy children of 
veterans. 

Certain veterans’ organizations are exempt 
from payment of tax on gross receipts from 
sale of tickets of admission to boxing, spar- 
ring, and wrestling matches. 

Much of the above legislation has been en- 
acted over the years through the sponsorship 
and cooperation of the DAV and other vet- 
eran organizations. 

Most of the 48 DAV chapters throughout 
the State, whose membership dues average 
around $4 annually, provide volunteer or 
part-time service and employment officers. 

In addition to the service rendered by the 
individual chapters, the DAV maintains eight 
full-time national service officers, under the 
direction of Elmer W. Roetter, at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Regional Office, 366 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 

These DAV specially trained experts render 
all types of assistance to veterans and their 
dependents, particularly in the technical 
preparation and prosecution of their justi- 
fiable claims for various types of govern- 
mental benefits to which they may be law- 
fully and factually eligible. 


DAVY MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Organized in 1920 and chartered by the 
Congress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
spokesman for America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation, Public Law No. 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
No. 668, approved July 15, 1942, active mem- 
bership in the DAV is open only to those 
Americans whose bodies bear the scars of 
wounds or injuries, or the blight of ailments 
or disabilities incurred during or by reason 
of active war service in the armed forces of 
the United States, or of some country allied 
with it, during time of war. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if 
born before Jan. i, 1902), in cash, or by a 
down payment of $5, or more, plus such in- 
stallments as will complete payment of the 
full fee by the end of the second succeeding 
fiscal year (ending on June 30), after which, 
if not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per 
year would accrue. A growing percentage are 
becoming D:z.V life members. 


DAV SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending assistance 
to all veterans and their dependents after the 
close of World War II, the DAV entered into 
an agreement with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the American University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., back in 1944, to train some 400 
World War II handicapped veterans to be- 
come national service officers. An intensive 
6-month special course was set up, followed 
by 18 more months of on-the-job training in 
three different regional offices of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration under the supervision of 
old-time, long-experienced DAV service offi- 
cers. 

The members of the tenth and last class of 
such trainees received their diplomas in May 
1947 and are now completing their job train- 
ing ‘in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization, to provide, without cost to the 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in the 
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solution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more 
extensive and effective Nation-wide service 
staff to take care of the problems of all vet- 
erans and their dependents, and particularly 
those who have service-connected disabili- 
ties, than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities, the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation on 
behalf of disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical here to set forth, 
has, each year, been brought about by nu- 
merous conferences with officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and other govern- 
mental agencies. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must there- 
fore supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been demon- 
strated that to hire disabled veterans is just 
plain good business, bringing benefits di- 
retly to them, their dependents, their com- 
munities, their employers and taxpayers 
generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice must be made 
for those who have sacrificed their youth 
and a part of their bodies or their health 
in our country’s more hazardous occupation, 
its military and naval services during time 
of war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have the 
assurance, on the basis of past performance, 
that if they, too, should also be so unfor- 
tunate they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

I can highly commend the high service 
standards of the DAV, which makes me proud 
to be one of its members. 





The Poll Tax 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an exceed- 
ingly able statement, with respect to 
H. R. 29, providing for repeal by the 
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Federal Government of the poll tax in 
Federal elections, by Hon. J. Linpsay AL- 
MOND, JR., who is now serving as a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Sixth 
District of Virginia, but who has been 
elected attorney general of Virginia, and 
will soon take office. . 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT MADE BY HON. J. LINDSAY ALMOND, 
JR., OF VIRGINIA, ON H. R. 29 BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION MARCH 23, 1948 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in opposi- 
tion to the pending measure in a dual capac- 
ity, as a Member of Congress and as Attorney 
General-elect of the State of Virginia, 

I am grateful for the privilege of register- 
ing my opposition to the enactment of H. R. 
29, an act making unlawful the requirement 
for the payment of a poll tax as a prerequi- 
site to voting in a primary or other election 
for national officers. : 

My approach to this subject is not circum- 
scribed by the fact that since 1902 the Con- 
stitution of Virginia has prescribed, as one 
of the qualifications as a prerequisite to the 
exercise of the franchise in all elections, the 
personal payment of a poll tax. Nor does the 
fact that the Legislature of Virginia has al- 
ready taken the legal steps to submit the is- 
sue in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people of my State have any 
bearing on the subject immediately before us 
or my views relative thereto. 

My opposition stems solely from my firm 
conviction that the Federal Government is 
devoid of constitutional authority, express 
or implied, to invade the sovereign right of a 
State to prescribe the qualifications of its cit- 
izens to participate in any election on its soil 
and conducted through its governmental 
processes. 

In the congressional hearings and debates 
on this agitated subject many and diverse ir- 
relevant arguments and preposterous the- 
ories have been advanced. Some of these are 
appeals to emotion based on the crackpot 
theory that this is a moral issue; that it will 
stimulate or stifle voting, and that the elimi- 
nation of a $1.50 tax dedicated to free public 
education will enable the poor to vote.. 

Some of the agitators go so far as to con- 
tend that the tax constitutes an onerous 
burden on many thousands who receive the 
blessings and protection of government, re- 
fuse to pay the tax and thereby escape the 
payment of any tax of any nature whatso- 
ever. Their ostensible but crocodile concern 
is for those who, with equal facility, claim 
and receive all of the blessings of government 
and pack the burdens on the shoulders of 
their fellow man. 

Considerations of political advantage and 
expediency motivating many of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation are an unmitigated 
travesty on political honesty and decency 
The amalgamated wolf-pack of confederacy 
of Communists, left-wingers and _ ultra- 
radicals who seek, with undisguised bitter- 
ness and effrontery, to ravish the honor and 
sovereign integrity of the Southern States, 
are certainly strange and unsanitary bed- 
fellows for some of my colleagues who have 
voluntarily elected to cohabit with them in 
support of this legislation. Their harvest will 
be to reap the illegitimate offspring in- 
evitably to be spawned from this unholy and 
illicit consortium. 

There are some, however, who advocate 
passage of this legislation for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect and whose motives 
I cannot and do not impugn. Their un- 
blemished records of salutary public service 
conclusively refute any assertion to the 
contrary. 
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None will deny that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in its relation to the several States, 
is the creature and not the creator. The 
States through common consent and conces- 
sions formed the central government, 
breathed into it the breath of life, pulsated 
it with sovereignty and bestowed upon it all 
of the authority, though limited, which it 
possesses. Those rights which the States re- 
garded as inalienable, and indispensable to 
State sovereignty, were expressly reserved by 
the several States inviolate from the imping- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

Whether or not there should be a poll tax 
prerequisite in any State is a debatable ques- 
tion. It is a State and not a Federal ques- 
tion. This is not the proper forum for 
such a debate except on the question of 
submitting a constitutional amendment to 
the States for ratification. The matter of 
statutory repeal belongs exclusively to the 
States. The same is true, of course, in re- 
gard to the elimination of poll tax provi- 
sions from State constitutions. 

Under our system there is no such thing 
as a Federal election. All elections are 
State elections and only those who qualify 
under State law acquire the right to vote 
therein. Every cog in the election ma- 
chinery including expense and full respon- 
sibility for every step in the process is under 
complete State supervision and control. 

The debates in the Constitutional Con- 
vention clearly demonstrate that the mat- 
ter of elector qualifications was amply 
considered and discussed. Various sugges- 
tions were made and proposals advanced. 
Certainly there was no pretermission of the 
subject of qualifications. The proposal of 
uniformity of qualifications was considered. 
Objections were raised against leaving the 
matter subject to the will of the several 
States and it was proposed that the power 
to prescribe qualifications be vested in the 
Congress. Conditions, restrictions and in- 
hibitions were considered. The composition 
of the conflicting views of the framers pro- 
duced article I, section 2 of the Constitution: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” 

he only limitation imposed by the Con- 
stitution on the subject of qualification is 
that it must conform identically to that pre- 
scribed by the State for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
This defines the limit of the power conferred 
by the States upon the Federal Government 
relative to the qualification of electors. 

The identical language found in the seven- 
teenth amendment relating to the election of 
Senators is conclusive of combined congres- 
sional and State recognition that the matter 
of elector qualification resides solely with the 
States subject to being divested only by 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

In an unbroken line of decisions the 
Supreme Court has recognized and af- 
firmed the exclusive power of the States to 
prescribe the suffrage qualifications of their 
electors subject to the provisions of the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments for- 
bidding discriminations only because of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, or 
Bex. 

In Breedlove v. Suttle (302 U. S. 277) the 
Supreme Court in a unanimous opinion said: 

“To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege of immunity protected by the four- 
teenth amendment. Privilege of voting is 
not derived from the United States but is 
conferred by the State and save as restrained 
by the fifteenth and nineteenth amendments 
and other provisions of the Federal Consti- 


tution, the State may condition suffrage as 
it deems appropriate.” (Citing cases.) 

It has been contended by some of the pro- 
ponents of the pending measure that the Su- 
preme Court has subsequently held (Classic 
case (313 U. 8. 299)) that the right to vote 
and have the vote counted is derived from ar- 
ticle I, section 2 of the Constitution. The 
Classic case does not support this contention. 
It draws a clear distinction between privilege 
and right. The State law determines the 
qualification necessary to exercise the privi- 
lege to vote. The Constitution protects the 
right once it has been acquired through the 
exercise of the privilege to qualify. This 
distinction was drawn in Ez parte Yarbrough 
((1883) 110 U. 8S. 651), wherein the Supreme 
Court clearly sustained the exclusive power 
of the States to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters. 

In the Classic case the Court defined the 
issue with this language: 

“The questions for decision are whether 
the right of qualified voters to vote in the 
Louisiana primary and to have their ballots 
counted is a right secured by the Constitu- 
tion within the meaning of sections 19 and 
20 of the Criminal Code, and whether the 
acts of the appellees charged in the indict- 
ment violate those sections.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the Classic case 
dealt with the rights of qualified voters and 
not with qualifications prerequisite to the 
exercise of those rights. 

The decision in the Breedlove case stands 
unimpaired, without qualification by subse- 
quent decision, and is the final authority 
for the proposition that the matter of voter 
qualification has always resided with the 
States. 

It seems entirely clear that under the con- 
struction placed on sections 2 and 4 of Arti- 
cle I of the Constitution, (a) by the contem- 
poraneous statements of the framers of the 
Constitution, (b) by the unanimous deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the courts of last resort of the 
States, and (c) by actions of Congress and 
the States with respect to constitutional 
amendments regulating the State’s exercise 
of its powers over suffrage, the States re- 
served unto themselves full and unlimited 
powers to prescribe qualifications for voters 
at al elections, except that such qualifica- 
tions as to Senators and Representatives 
in Congress should not be different from 
those prescribed for voters for the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

Section 1 of H. R. 29 manifests an attempt 
on the part of the legislative branch to place 
a judicial construction on Article I, sections 
2 and 4, of the Constitution. It undertakes 
to say, in the face of a contrary adjudica- 
tion by the Supreme Court, that the matter 
of qualification shall be deemed an inter- 
ference with the manner of holding elec- 
tions and a tax upon the right or privilege 
of voting. It is an effort to repeal a vital 
provision of the Constitution of the United 
States in a manner which violates that in- 
strument. Furthermore, it is a tacit admis- 
sion that if the requirement is a qualifi- 
cation, then Congress possesses no power 
to legislate with respect thereto. 

Article I, section 4 of the Constitution re- 
lating to the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives was not designed by the framers and 
has not heretofore been construed or applied 
to embrace the subject of qualifications. 
Under this section the power of Congress is 
restricted to the making or altering regula- 
tions prescribed by State legislatures only as 
to the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections. It does not invade the field of 
prerequisite qualifications. The qualifica- 
tion of a voter is something entirely sepa- 
rate, distinct, and apart from the holding 
of an election. A qualified voter may or may 
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not, as he chooses, participate in an elec- 
tion. Until he qualifies he cannot. 

Alexander Hamilton was the most out- 
standing early champion of a strong cen- 
tralized government. His construction of 
section 4 was as follows: 

“Its authority would be expressly restricted 
to the regulation of the times, the places, and 
the manner of elections. The qualifications 
of the persons who may choose Or be chosen, 
as has been remarked upon on other occa- 
sions, are defined and fixed in the Constitu- 
tion and are unalterable by the legislature.” 
(The Federalist, LIX LI.) - 

In support of this view a quotation from 
Story on the Constitution is highly perti- 
nent: 

“The history of the times indicates beyond 
reasonable doubt that if the Constitution 
makers had claimed for this section the 
broad regulation which some now contend, 
the Constitution would never have been 
ratified.” 

If we should concede, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the payment of a poll tax is not 
properly embraced by the inclusive term 
“qualification” its requirement is neverthe- 
less a proper exercise of the reserved powers 
of the States over suffrage, as well as over 
the taxing powers. In conferring powers 
upon the Federal Government through rati- 
fication of the Constitution the States 
granted only those powers defined by the 
Constitution and such implied powers as 
were necessarily incident to the reasonable 
exercise of the powers expressly granted. All 
powers not granted, nor expressly prohibited 
to the States by the Constitution were re- 
served by and to the States through the 
tenth amendment. When the Constitution 
was adopted each State possessed and re- 
tained unlimited power over suffrage. 

Recurring again to the Breedlove case 
supra: 

“Privilege of voting is not derived from 
the United States, but is conferred by the 
State and, save as restrained by the fifteenth 
and nineteenth amendments, the State may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate.” 

The fifteenth and nineteenth amendments 
do not confer the right of suffrage. They do 
nothing more than prevent discrimination 
against those who meet the test of qualifica- 
tion required of those who are permitted 
to vote. 

The requirement of the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to vote is a valid exer- 
cise of the taxing power of the State. In 
the Breedlove case the Court said: 

“Exaction of payment before registration 
undoubtedly serves to aid collection from 
electors desiring to vote, but that use of the 
State’s power is not prevented by the Federal 
Constitution.” 

I respectfully submit that this is a judicial 
and not a legislative matter. An attempt by 
this method, whatever the motive be, to re- 
peal any part of the Constitution of the 
United States is a violation of the oath to 
uphold and defend it. The only constitu- 
tional legislative approach is through the 
prescribed procedure for amendment. This 
has been the unyielding course of the past. 
Political expediency does not render the 
great charter of our liberty less sacred or 
less inviolate. God forbid that it ever will. 

If the Constitution is being violated by the 
States, as some contend, if rights of citizens 
are being abridged or denied the only remedy 
is resort to the courts for redress. If Con- 
gress has the power, through this method, 
to abrogate the poll-tax requirements of the 
several States then, by the same token, it 
possesses the power to nullify requirements 
as to registration, age, residence, and men- 
tality. It can open the ballot box to the 
moron, the idiot, and the felon. If it can 
enlarge the privilege of suffrage it can 
diminish it. If it can undermine the sov- 
ereign rights of the States in this respect it 
can destroy the last vestige of those rights. 








Bugs in the Marshall Plan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I wish to 
include a copy of an editorial from the 
Daily World of Opelousas, La., of date 
March 9, 1948, as follows: 


BUGS IN THE MARSHALL PLAN? 


Some interesting facts pertinent to the 
Marshall plan, alleged in an article this 
month by Henry J. Taylor, noted economist 
and writer, deserve reproduction and com- 
ment. 

Mr. Taylor declared that England was pri- 
marily responsible for the plan and will get 
32 percent of the total appropriation, al- 
though there is no threat to communism in 
England—one of the principal reasons set 
forth for adoption of the plan. 

He declared that Prime Minister Ernest 
Bevin, of England, asked in January 1947 
for a supplementary loan of $%5,500,090,000 
to augment the almost four-billion loan al- 
ready granted, and that this request was 
kept secret from the American people 
* * * that Secretary Marshall knew that 
Congress would not approve such a loan un- 
less it was included in an over-all European 
recovery program * * * that Bevin 
christened the program the Marshall plan 
to give it the weight of the general’s name, 
although Marshall's remarks in a graduation 
address did not encompass the eventual 
plan (Marshall has since asked removal of 
his name, and it’s now called European re- 
covery program) * * * that Bevin traded 
with France and Italy at the Paris session 
at which the request for aid was made, 
when they balked at the huge English slice 
of the Marshall plan appropriation by prom- 
ising his influence to see that they got $658,- 
C00,000 from the United States as stopgap 
aid * * * that Great Britain’s huge 
share of the plan has been hidden by lump- 
ing together the totals, and that he had to 
undertake a special investigation to find out 
how much England would receive. 

He found that the appropriation will be 
allocated as follows: England, $5,348,000,000; 
France, $3,701,000,000; Italy, $2,913,000,000; 
United States-British zone in Germany, 
$2,499,000,000; Holland, $2,436,000,000; Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg, $1,419,000,000; Austria, 
$713,000,000; Denmark, $582,000,000; Ireland, 
$497,000,000; Greece, $473,000,000; Norway, 
$234,000,000; Portugal, $150,000,000; Iceland, 
$38,000,000; Turkey, $18,000,000; total, $21,- 
021,000,000. 

This, he said, is not all, for the program, 
by its nature, will lead to similar plans for 
other nations. 

It’s time we all realized that what is now 
going on in Washington is an attempt to 
sell to us a program which will be expensive 
to each one of us, individually—-we are now 
paying for postwar relief programs abroad at 
the annual rate of $376 per United States 
family. By the Marshall plan, this will be 
raised to $862 per American family by 1951, 
according to Taylor’s figures. 

Some of us will be better off—those who 
make the things to be bought—but the aver- 
age person will pay and pay. 

Look in your pantry, your clothes closet, 
your garage—because it’s from them that 
this money will come. It's costing you, not 
the Government or the other fellow. 
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We are supposed to be buying this plan to 
protect western Europe from communism; 
to avoid a depression at home, and to be 
humanitarians. The people overseas now 
receive little of our aid as direct gifts—this 
aid is sold to them by their governments and 
others, which is one reason that we aren't 
receiving the personal credit we believe is 
coming to us. 

Certainly, paying big sums to keep out 
communism in England, Ireland, Iceland, 
Denmark, Portugal, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland is 
not logical, for there appears to be no tend- 
ency on their part to go Communist. France 
and Italy, yes; certainly Austria and Greece, 
but these last two seem to need more military 
aid at present than economic. 

The investigations Congress is making into 
the ERP are, in the light of Taylor's state- 
ments, highly welcome. 

That’s a big order now being marketed to 
us, and we shculd examine it well before we 
plank down our cash. 





Government Decentralization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecoRp an article 
which I have prepared on the subject of 
decentralization. The article appears in 
the February 1948 issue of the magazine, 
the Reserve Officer, and discusses a mat- 
ter which I regard as of crucial impor- 
tance to the Nation and on which I have 
submitted suggestions since my coming 
to the Senate 9 years ago. 

I respectfully submit that this article 
is particularly appropriate in view of Na- 
tional Security Week, February 12 
through 22. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my article be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


WE MUST DECENTRALIZE 


This is a time for straight talk, rather than 
double talk; for hard and fast steps, rather 
than pussyfooting. There is one, and only 
one, important potential menace to the 
United States in the world today, and that 
obviously is the Soviet Union. They know it 
and we know it. There is one relatively short 
channel of attack from Russia to the United 
States, and vice versa, and that is via the 
Polar Cap. There is one principal type of 
warfare calculated to insure speedy success, 
if war came (and God forbid that it does), 
rather than a long stalemate, and that is 
through a lightninglike attack on the enemy's 
principal centers. Yet the Russians are de- 
centralized to a far greater degree than is the 
United States. The Soviet Union is sprawled 
over one-sixth of the earth’s surface, al- 
though, of a necessity, )ecause she is a dicta- 
torship, she is somewht centralized. Still, it 
is evident that her military arm is being de- 
centralized just as her industry has been 
throughout Siberia. 

Let me, however, make it clear at the start 
that I do not believe that conflict with Russia 
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is inevitable or that it is imminent, and I 
certainly don't believe that it is desirable. 

Decentralization will not of itself assure 
completely adequate American offense and 
defense. Obviously, it will not be an active 
element in offense, but it wil be a vital ele- 
ment in defense. It would be folly to decen- 
tralize and at the same time lack sufficient 
air power, ground power, and sea power of 
the most modern sort with which to carry on 
the possible warfare of the future. 

In February 1941 I asked publicly in the 
Senate if our naval and air arms at Pearl 
Harbor were in the same position as the Rus- 
sian fleet was at Port Arthur in 1905; that is, 
if they were laying themselves open to a 
blitz attack. My question went unanswered. 
I asked the Secretary of State to report to the 
full Senate in executive session on the condi- 
tions of far eastern defense. My bill was 
pigeonholed, and my request went unfulfilled. 

The months from February to December 
Slipped by, and on the seventh day of the 
‘welfth month of that year we suffered the 
horrible losses at Pearl Harbor that might 
have been prevented so easily. I recom- 
mended stock piling of zinc and hemp, mass 
building of corvette boats to safeguard 
against the submarine menace, but these 
suggestions, too, went unheeded. I am not 
trying to prove any particular personal pre- 
science. Actually, many other authorities, if 
not in the Senate, had indicated the possibil- 
ity of a catastrophe similar to Pearl Harbor 
and had urged defense measures. It matters 
not one bit who made the predictions then or 
who is making the predictions now, so long as 
the individual has or had fair qualities of 
competence. What does matter, and what 
did matter, is that these predictions which 
are and were soundly based are being and 
have been given a brush-off, with the result 
that our dear land is endangered. 

1. I have written to Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal, urging him to influence his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet to make the necessary 
plans for decentralization for purposes of 
national security. Secretary Forrestal re- 
sponded by stating: “I heartily agree with 
you that decentralization of Federal activi- 
ties is advantageous from the viewpoint of 
national defense.” He added that he has 
given considerable thought to this question 
and has discussed it on numerous occasions 
with various advisers. He then went on to 
say: “For the past 15 months the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have been studying the dis- 
persion and protection of military facilities 
and other national agencies contributing to 
our national defense in the light of new de- 
velopments in weapons and operational tech- 
niques.” 

Secretary Forrestal stated further that he 
has appointed Secretary of the Air Force 
Symington as chairman of a small committee 
to work with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
with the National Security Resources Board 
on the broader aspects of the problem. The 
Secretary went on to add that he was for- 
warding copies of my letter to various inter- 
ested officials, particularly to the National 
Resources Board, which he indicated had 
final responsibility for the broader phases of 
this subject. 

2. In 1947 the Presidential succession bill, 
making the Speaker of the House next in 
line to the Presidency after the Vice Presi- 
dent, was up for consideration. At that time 
I introduced an amendment to the effect that 
if the entire specified line of succession was 
exhausted, because an atomic bomb might 
erase all of the principal civilian officers 
mentioned in the bill, the highest-ranking 
military officer in the United States would 
assume the duties of the Presidency until 
such time as a Civilian officer for this post 
could be elected by the Congress. My 
amendment was defeated on a voice vote. 
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3. Obviously, if there were an atomic at- 
tack on the United States, the people of 
Wisconsin and the people of any other State 
in the Union could not possibly assemble to 
hold an election lest they invite their mass 
extermination. Suppose, then, there were 
vacancies in Congress to fill because a bomb 
had obliterated Washington and most Mem- 
bers of Congress? The State Law Section of 
the Library of Congress has reported to me 
that Wisconsin is the only State in the Union 
which does not have at present provision in 
its laws for filling a vacancy in the Senate 
by interim appointment by the Governor 
pending the holding of a general election. 
I have accordingly written to Governor Ren- 
nebohm, respectfully asking consideration of 
initiating a change in our Wisconsin statutes. 

4. I have introduced an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that the executive 
authority of each State shall issue writs of 
election to fill vacancies in the House of 
Representatives providing—and this is the 
new proposal—that the legislature of any 
State “may empower the executive thereof 
to make temporary appointments until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the 
legislature may direct.” At present, article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution provides only 
for an election in the event of vacancies in 
the House of Representatives, and grants no 
power to the legislatures to delegate the 
power of temporary appointments or even 
mentions such a power. 

5. I have contacted business leaders 
throughout the Nation for the purpose of 
encouraging them to decentralize their in- 
dustrial operations to the maximum extent 
possible. 

I might note in this connection that I had 
previously written to Director Webb, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, along this line. His 
reply was, however, confined particularly to 
the administrative difficulties involved in the 
process of decentralizing. 

Once there was a Wisconsin man named 
“Billy” Mitchell, who broke his heart and 
gave his life trying to awaken his country- 
men to the danger they faced from the 
Pacific; the danger in the air; the danger to 
Alaska. May the warning of our present 
danger meet with speedier response than did 
his warnings of the danger of the past. 


The Armed Forces and the European 
Situation 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, March 20, 1948, I addressed 
a meeting of postal employees in Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RrEcorp that por- 
tion of my remarks with reference to 
the armed forces and the European 
situation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

On August 14, 1945, the curtain closed on 
what we hoped, at the time, was the final 
a of a tragic drama. Having achieved a 

t military victory after four bitter years 
life or death global confiict we hoped 
we were ready to bring our boys home 

the rest of their days in well-earned 


We know now that there are forces at 
work in the world which are delaying full 
realization of this dream of peace. It is 
obvious, now, that. the period following the 
dramatic curtain-closing episodes at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki has been only an inter- 
mission—an intermission filled with dis- 
cordant passages from the orchestra which 
has neither followed the score nor the con- 
ductor. The discords, as you well know, 
were mostly in the form of vetoes and 
empty seats in the Russian section of the 
United Nations symphony. 

At the President’s special joint session of 
the Congress this week, we moved into what 
might be called the second act. The plans 
and preparations we make now will deter- 
mine the outcome of the, as yet, unwritten 
third and final act. Upon our actions now 
rest the verdict of whether it shall be a 
climactic Journey’s End or the Puckish sim- 
plicity of a Midsummer Night’s Dream. If 
we are to enjoy the latter we must act, and 
act now. 

The President asked for immediate pas- 
sage of the European relief program. That 
bill was passed by the Senate after mid- 
night last Saturday night and is now re- 
ceiving swift action in the House. Just 
before the final vote on ERP I said, on the 
floor of the Senate: “I am anxious to do 
whatever is necessary to set up a bulwark 
of free people in western Europe to help 
stop this onrushing tide of communism 
which is even now engulfing more and more 
of Europe day by day. Let us be sensible 
about the Russian threat. It is real. The 
time has come when we must step into the 
picture squarely. Any further delay may be 
fatal * * *, We must stop the over- 
running of western Europe by this Red tide. 
Let’s face the facts. While we hope to al- 
leviate suffering among the war-torn people 
of Europe we are basically making an effort 
to preserve the peace. In deference to those 
who so lately gave their lives that we might 
enjoy the fruits of a peaceful existence we 
can do no less than our utmost to preserve 
the peace. We who owe so much to so many 
cannot afford to economize with aid of 
bread and milk alone. In a shrunken world 
armed to the teeth with atom smashers and 
master minds of scientific research we must 
back our aid with our own preparedness pro- 
gram at home. And that preparedness is 
not enough on paper.” 

The President asked for immediate pas- 
sage of UMT and a limited form of selective 
service. Following the President’s message, 
the Armed Services Committee, of which I 
am a member, went into immediate sessicn 
with Secretary Marshall. The following day 
we began sessions with Secretaries Forrestal, 
Royall, Sullivan, and Symington to get their 
recommendations before taking final action 
in the Senate. 

My position on the matter is in favor of 
immediate action to bring our military forces 
up to full strength. I have favored this 
action all along and will continue to do so 
until such time as the world situation re- 
verses itself and there is no longer a threat 
of war from Russia or any other zone of 
influence. 

Letters and telegrams to my office indi- 
cate to me that the people of this country, 
as we so well know, do not want war. But 
they also advise every possible precaution of 
aid and full preparedness at home against, as 
one group of marine veterans put it, “another 
all-expense tour of Europe.” 

We must prepare, and we must prepare 
without any further delay. Nothing short 
of full preparedness right now will put us 
in a position to order a full halt to the cur- 
rent Russian expansion. 

As to the final form of UMT and selective- 
service legislation I cannot say at this time. 
We will receive the recommendations of the 
Secretary of Defense in the Armed Services 
Committee on Monday. But, gentlemen, 
whatever it may be—whatever it may re- 
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uire—I want to see this country ready to 
efend itself, if necessary, at home and 
abroad—and I want to see it now. 


Comments by Henry A. Wallace on the 
President’s Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a radio ad- 
dress by Henry A. Wallace which was 
given on March 18 in answer to President 
Truman’s address to Congress on March 
17. Mr. Wallace’s address appeared in 
the New York Times of March 19, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Yesterday we heard a call for universal 
military training. 

Tonight I plead the case for universal 
peace. 

The grave issues of peace and war were 
thrown into sharp focus on St. Patrick’s 
Day. Those issues will not be settled by 
name-calling. 

Three years ago Franklin Roosevelt died. 
And in those 35 months the hopes of the 
people of the world have been undermined 
by those who talk of war and turn their 
backs upon the policies for which he worked. 

Two years ago Winston Churchill, spon- 
sored by the President, laid down the policy 
which has been followed ever since. One 
year ago the President announced the Tru- 
man doctrine to contain communism by 
using American arms to bolster corrupt and 
reactionary regimes a long way from home. 

Yesterday Americans were asked to give 
their sons to enforce that doctrine. 

Yesterday that doctrine was expanded to a 
point where it threatens the life of every 
human being in the world. 

Why have we reached this crisis in world 
affairs? 

Is there a single reason why we cannot 
make a peace to end the cold war? 

Is there any evidence that Russia has ag- 
gressive designs against our country or that 
our national security is threatened from any 
source? 

These are the questions which were left 
unanswered in the hysteria-breeding speeches 
of St. Patrick’s Day, 1948. 

The men who are stirring up hate and fear 
traffic ina word. That word is “communism,” 
They hope that it will provoke a hostile 
response from great masses of the people. 
They think that it is capable of blotting out 
reason. 

But you can’t fool most of the people any 
of the time. We know that ideas can’t be 
licked with guns. America’s mothers and 
sons know that millions of soldiers won't 
cure the social and economic conditions 
which turn many peoples of the world to 
Socialist and Communist Parties. They 
rightfully believe that a draft and compul- 
sory military training are not the way to 
preserve freedom at home or to guarantee 
democracy abroad. 

Let us answer the questions which others 
have left unanswered as they cry for militari- 
zation of America and the world. 

First, why have we reached this crisis in 
world affairs? 








We have reached this state because the 
men who are running our Government fear 
the power of the common men and women 
the world over. They have recognized that 
the world is changing; that the peoples of 
the world are on the march. They know 
that the people of France, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia—yes, and the people of China and 
Greece, want to try a new approach. They 
are afraid of this demand for change and 
they are standing againsf it. They are using 
our resources, our science, our prcductive 
facilities—and soon they hope to use the 
bodies of our young men—to stop the de- 
mands of the people everywhere. 

One year ago I said that President Truman 
was the greatest salesman communism ever 
had. I repeat that charge tonight. He has 
ignored the deep, underlying nature of the 
people’s problems. His approach to fighting 
ideas is wrong, totally wrong. Ideas are like 
nails; the harder you hit them on the head, 
the deeper they go. 

Fundamental land reform is long overdue 
in both China and Italy. The Communists 
recognize this situation and use it, but they 
did not create it. Our Government is tack- 
ing the phrase “Russian aggression” onto 
movements which are essentially the expres- 
sion of an inevitable historical trend. I 
don't want to see billions of American dol- 
lars—and what is far more important, mil- 
lions of American livcs—wasted because 
American politicians will not accept these 
simple facts. 

We have come to this world crisis because 
willful men with private interests are dic- 
tating our foreign policy. Their interest is 
profits, not people. They seek to protect and 
extend their foreign investments against the 
democratic actions of people abroad. They 
have had the assistance of other men who 
do not understand the problems of the peo- 
ple—either here at home or overseas. 

Some of these men pose as humanitarians 
as they ask for the militarization of America. 
They say we must militarize to fight for free- 
dom. But their records do not reveal that 
they have led fights for a secret ballot in 
South Carolina, or free elections in the poll- 
tax States, or for an end to the divisive prac- 
tices of segregation and discrimination. 

In accusing another nation of sole respon- 
sibility for the undermining of the United 
Nations, this administration tries to cover 
up facts which have brought us shame and 
cost us friends throughout the world. It 
was our State Department which killed the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, which circumvented the 
United Nations to give military aid to Greece 
and Turkey, which ignored the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission in planning 
what it called European Recovery, and which 
is ignoring even today the decision of the 
United Nations on Palestine. We have a 
heavy share of the responsibility for the 
weakening of the United Nations. We shall 
have to assume that responsibility. It is 
on the record. It can’t be wiped out. 

If we stand self-righteously and stubbornly 
insist that the responsibility for the world 
crisis rests entirely with others, we shall make 
peace impossible. 

It is openly proclaimed in high places that 
we shall, sooner or later, fight the Russian 
people, yet no reason for such a war is ad- 
vanced, 

Why should we fight Russia? 

Does anyone really believe that we are 
helping the growth of civil liberties in Russia 
or eastern Europe by threatening their gov- 
ernments with our armed power and eco- 
nomic boycotts? Such actions actually cur- 
tail civil liberties there and here. We can’t 
extend civil liberties by war and preparations 
for war. 

There are some who want a holy war for 
the propagation of their faith. To them we 
must say we are against baptism by atomic 
bombs, 
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Shall we fight Russia because she offers us 
competition in world markets? Obviously 
not. The Soviet Union is in no position to 
compete with us for world markets. Quite the 
contrary. She offers us a great market for 
our own goods. 

Shall we fight Russia because we are com- 
peting for the raw materials of the world? 
We shall dissipate more raw materials in 
such a war and in preparation for such a war 
than they are worth to either the United 
States or Russia. There is no competition 
for raw materials which cannot be settled by 
peaceful means. 

Is there a single reason to militarize 
America—to deprive our young men of free- 
dom and throw them under the domination 
of Army and Navy authoritarianism? There 
is not. 

The attempt to make the fight for peace 
subversive will not succeed. We shall seek 
as earnestly for the common ground for 
peace as others seek the reasons for conflict. 

The program to militarize America, if car- 
ried out, will impose a police state. Already 
men and women are paying a high price to 
speak forthrightly for peace. Speech is not 
free when it costs a man his job. Prepara- 
tions for another world war will undermine 
American freedom just as surely as if the 
enemy had conquered us in the war just 
ended. 

If we believe in democracy we have to sup- 
port the free flow of ideas here at home 
and everywhere in the world. The ideas of 
Communists and Socialists for the solution 
of basic problems can only be countered with 
other ideas—positive ideas. They can’t be 
licked with guns or standing armies. 

It is shameful when high officials of the 
United States imply that a free, democratic 
election in Italy is a threat to freedom. We 
can’t counter the propaganda of others by 
saying that we only believe in democracy 
when the election results please us. We 
can’t win friends anywhere in the world by 
telling needy people that they shall vote as 
the administration wants them to vote or 
they shall be deprived of aid. It is an ex- 
hibition of a lack of faith in the democratic 
process. 

It is not our job to attack or defend actions 
of any other nation as we insist that our 
American policies conform to American 
principles. We can’t in good conscience 
point our fingers at others when our own 
Government has perpetuated civil war in 
Greece and China, forced major parties from 
the cabinets of France and Italy, armed 
Latin-American dictators, and violated every 
fundamental American principle wile it has 
used the words freedom ane’ democracy. 

I say that our only national defense lies 
in a return to a foreign policy which is 
American in principle and practice. 

National defense cannot be founded on 
arms and weapons of terror. 

The production of those weapons is profita- 
ble business. We must take the profits out 
of defense. The young men who are asked 
to give up years of their lives make no profits 
from defense and war, nor should any 
American. 

We must take the offensive for peace. As 
we fight against the draft and compulsory 
military training, we must also fight to 
eliminate the conditions which make war 
and defense profitable for private interests. 
We must bring under control—strict public 
control—the private foreign investments of 
the monopolists. 

We must demand that our Government 
accept jts share of the responsibility for the 
world crisis. We must demand firm alle- 
giance to the United Nations. The price of 
self-righteousness is war and depression. 

Speak up now. Speak up for peace. Pay 
the price for forthright expression. Don’t let 
the fear-makers intimidate you into silence. 
Be heard—be heard now—for the voice of 
peace-loving, freedom-loving people is our 
only national defense. 
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Let us remember that military might has 
never imposed a good idea nor sustained a 
bad one. Recall with me the words of the 
prophet Isaiah: 

“Woe to those who trust in chariots, 
Because they are many; 
And in horsemen, because they are mighty.” 





Resolutions Adopted by the Kansas 
Livestock Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of the resolutions adopted 
by the Kansas Livestock Association. at 
its annual meeting in Topeka on March 
11, 1948. They are so important that I 
send to the desk excerpts which are of 
general interest, and ask that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Whereas the prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico continues to be a threat to 
our livestock industry and requires that our 
Federal and State sanitary officials be con- 
stantly on the alert to prevent its spread 
across the border, to that end we make the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the Mexican-American joint com- 
missions push the quarantine line south as 
rapidly as possible, destroying any and all 
livestock which becomes affected with the 
disease, behind the quarantine line or in the 
buffer zone. 

2. That work be started immediately to 
complete the border fence. 

3. That the Bureau of Animal Industry 
begin, at the earliest possible moment, an 
intensive program of study and research as 
to the nature, cause, prevention, and pos- 
sible cure of foot-and-mouth disease. 

4. That the embargo provision of the tariff 
act of 1930 be maintained without modifica- 


tion. Its importance as a safeguard to our 
industry is increased by the outbreak in 
Mexico. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Whereas the Reciprocal Trade Act expires 
in June 1948, and whereas the present chaotic 
condition of world trade makes it impos- 
sible to gage accurately the long-range 
needs for tariff protection: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress, if it ex- 
tends this act, to limit the time of such ex- 
tensions to 1 year and to require Congres- 
sional approval of any trade agreements en- 
tered into thereafter. 


CATTLE GRUBS 

Whereas cattle grubs cost the livestock in- 
dustry an estimated loss of at least $100,- 
000,000 annually, and whereas methods that 
have thus far been developed for cattle-grub 
control are an inadequate solution for the 
country as a whole: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation recommend that Federal appro- 
priations be made available to the United 


States Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine for research on more effective 
materials and methcds fcr the control of 


cattle grubs 
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4-H CLUBS AND VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Whereas the importance of the 4-H Club 
and the vocational agricultural programs are 
recognized as of great worth to the rural 
youth, and since the 4-H livestock and voca- 
tional agricultural projects are interwoven 
with the livestock industry of Kansas: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation go on record as approving tne State- 
wide 4-H and vocational agricultural pro- 
grams, and that every member feel his per- 
sonal responsibility in helping these two or- 
ganizations with their individual projects. 

INTERSTATE SANITARY REGULATIONS 


Whereas the interstate movement of cattle 
has been, and is being, hampered by confus- 
ing and conflicting State regulations, par- 
ticularly in regard to cattle vaccinated for 
Bang’s disease; and 

Whereas progress is being made in the 
methods for controlling this disease; and 

Whereas the Kansas livestock sanitary com- 
missioner has been cooperating with officials 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association, and 
the National Assembly of Livestock Sanitary 
Officials for promoting uniform sanitary reg- 
ulations covering movement of cattle be- 
tween the various States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend this work 
be continued and that various State officials 
cooperate in making regulations effective in 
their States and in seeking uniformity of 
all rules and regulations affecting the inter- 
state movement of livestock. 


MEAT-INSPECTION APPROPRIATION 


Whereas the Federal meat inspection has 
been conducted for many years as a public- 
health program; and 

Whereas Congress last year canceled the 
appropriation for this service, making the 
industry pay the cost of same, thus weaken- 
ing the morale of the service and the pro- 
tection afforded the public: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to restore 
this service to its original and effective basis. 


CAPITAL GAINS 


Whereas under I-T 3712, issued by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department on the sales of 
breeding cattle or sheep in any year in ex- 
cess Of the normal sales are taxable only 
under the capital-gains provision of the rev- 
enue act; and 

Whereas the National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee is seeking an amendment to the rev- 
enue act which will make this regulation a 
part of the law itself: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Representa- 
tives in Congress to give this effort their full 
support. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Whereas the limiting factor to stabilizing 
beef production in the long grass and Flint 
Hill area of Kansas is the cultivated area in 
the valleys largely available for the produc- 
tion of feed crops, and whereas the reduc- 
tion of each acre of valley cropland would 
automatically throw out of balance an addi- 
tional 12 to 15 acres of grassland, and where- 
as the entire agriculture economy of this 
area, and the dependent industries, and tax- 
ation returns would be so drastically upset 
if a substantial part of the valley cropland 
is removed from production, and whereas 
evidence gathered from members of this 
association indicates a large number of 
stockmen, farmers, and businessmen in the 
area are Opposed to the construction of large 
dams for flood control, thereby taking a 
large acreage of the best cultivated land 
out of production, and whereas recognized 
engineers are of the opinion that effective 
flood controls can be secured at a lower cost 
by the construction of a larger number of 
smaller dams which would not remove from 
production vital crop lands, and whereas a 
recognized authority on hydraulics and en- 
gineering is of the opinion that smaller 


dams near the headwaters of the tributaries 
of larger streams would raise the water level 
in all adjacent territory, thereby benefiting 
both pasture and farm land: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this association inform 
the Committee of Public Works of the United 
States Congress that it is unalterably op- 
posed to approval of the report of United 
States Army engineers for flood contro] in 
Kansas, also that a resurvey of the area be 
made in the use of soil-conservation prac- 
tices and the construction of a large num- 
ber of small dams in an effective control 
program; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each United States Senator and 
Congressman from Kansas and each mem- 
ber of the Water Resource Committee from 
Kansas, J. C. Mohler and George F. Knapp. 
R. F. Brock, chairman, Goodland; 
George Andrews, Kanopolis; Ed C. 
Robbins, Belvidere; J. Willard Olan- 
der, Kansas City; Merle Mundhenke, 
Lewis; F. H. Arnold, Ashland; Fred 
Beatty, Vermillion; C. Earl Kielhorn, 
Cambridge; E. A. Stephenson, Buck- 
lin; Edwin Brown, Eureka; John Per- 
rier, Dodge City; Herb J. Barr, Leoti; 
Willis H. Shattuck, Ashland, absent. 


Government Decentralization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain excerpts 
from a statement made by me in the 
Senate and letters dealing with Federal 
decentralization may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of August 
23, 1940] 


DECENTRALIZATION OF SHIPBUILDING 


It is conceded that it is imperative to get 
our national forces built up. That does not 
mean simply more ships of the same kind. 
No; it means, if we are to have a prepared- 
ness program, that America must use its 
head. We do not want more ships of the 
old type. We want our present ships made 
more immune to attack from torpedoes, sub- 
marines, and airplane bombs. It may mean 
the creating of a new type of ship. 

Recently I took the matter up with the 
Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Knox, of build- 
ing on the Great Lakes a great program of 
(decentralized) shipbuilding, whereby Amer- 
ica would create an independent arm of the 
Navy—a mosquito fleet—if you please. We 
could build these small torpedo boats—they 
are only 70 to 100 feet long—we could build a 
hundred or more of them for the cost of a 
battleship. In the Battle of Britain, which is 
to come, we may find new lessons. But when 
we cpeak about a two-ocean navy, we talk of 
prospects 5 and 6 years from now, 

We could build in 6 months to a year 
5,000 of these small torpedo boats by taking 
over the shipyards on the Great Lakes, and 
those boats could protect every harbor on 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Why? Be- 
cause they are speedy. We could improve 
the present design. They carry torpedoes. 
Some of them go at the rate of 70 to 90 miles 
an hour. They have antiaircraft protection. 
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The sinking of one of these small boats 
would mean the loss simply of a complement 
of a few men. These boats are built for 
attack. They could proceed 500 miles out 
to sea. They could tear out from behind 
warships. They could supplement our sub- 
marines, they could supplement the air force 
and they would give us the protection which 
America wants now. 

For a year and a half now I have pressed 
this matter (for decentralization of war and 
Navy contracts) upon the Navy Department. 
I took it up about a year-and a half ago With 
Admiral Land, as I recall, and I persisted in 
it. I hope to have talks with Mr. Knudsen 
and others in relation to that subject. We 
do not always have to look to Germany to 
have the most advanced step. Germany has 
the blitzkrieg. We have intuition here. We 
have invention here. We have brains here 
Let America use these qualities. Let Amer- 
ica awake and lead the world—not simply 
be a follower. 

In this challenging period let us arouse 
all America to contribute to the preparedness 
program. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
December 22, 1941] 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
December 22, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presinent: On Friday eve- 
ning last, you announced the transfer of 
more than 10,000 Federal workers in 12 Fed- 
eral agencies from Washington to other 
cities in this Nation. In doing that, you 
put into effect what many of us contended 
should have been done long ago; only we 
believe you have not gone far enough. 

We hope that step is but the beginning 
of decentralization of Government agencies. 
We believe there are many more agencies 
which should immediately be taken out of 
Washington; so doing will make government 
more efficient. 

What is more important, Government in 
taking this step will put into other cities 
and other communities Government pay 
rolls, which are sadly needed there in this 
war period. As you know, Mr. President, 
there are communities that have been sadly 
depleted by Government because of the cen- 
tralization of defense activities in other 
areas. 

There is a great demand in this country 
for a “pruning” of all Government activities 
and agencies which are not necessary for 
defense. The Agriculture Department, the 
Interior Department, and others have “mush- 
roomed” under your administration during 
the past years. Here in Congress we know 
that when a man heads up any department 
in Government he seems to have but one 
purpose, and that is to make his depart- 
ment bigger and more expensive to operate. 
As a result, bureaucracy has run rampant, 
efficiency is forgotten, and the obligation 
to the taxpayer is overlooked. 

Think of it. This year the “overhead” of 
the Department of Agriculture is over a bil- 
lion dollars—more than the total cost of 
Government some years back. I call to your 
attention that in 1932 there was a pledge to 
abolish useless commissions and bureaus and 
to save not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of Federal] Government. 

Just as common sense dictated your move 
in relation to these 12 agencies, so con- 
science and common sense should dictate 
further decentralization of Government and 
defense agencies, and “pruning” of personnel 
in those departments which are not espe- 
cially connected with the war effort. 

With compliments of the season, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 








[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 26, 
1946] 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. WILEY. Recently I inquired of Secre- 
tary of War Patterson whether the War De- 
partment had considered the decentralization 
of the War and Navy Departments from their 
congested sites in Washington, D. C. 

Just contemplate for one moment what 
would happen if one of the atomic bombs 
should be exploded inside the Pentagon 
Building, in Arlington. With one stroke the 
very brain of American military defense would 
be shattered. 

I am not revealing any secrets when I 
report that Secretary of War Patterson re- 
sponded as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1946. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dcar SENATOR WILEY: With further refer- 
ence to your recent letter concerning War 
Department plans for defense of the Nation 
azainst possible atomic-bomb attack, our 
representatives are collaborating with rep- 
resentatives of the Navy Department on the 
matter and have drawn up in a tentative 
form a broad defense plan for the United 
States in which defense areas are blocked out. 
These plans, when completed, will be pre- 
sented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and upon 
approval, detailed plans for each area will be 
formulated. It is anticipated that the plans 
for the Washington area will include the de- 
tailed decentralization considered necessary 
for the War and Navy Departments as well as 
for other governmental agencies. 

The plans have not yet progressed to the 
point where definite recommendations have 
been made to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Your considerate interest in this matter is 
appreciated, and I assure you that careful 
attention is being given to decentralization 
of governmental agencies in connection with 
these defense plans. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War, 





American Foreign Policy in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the ReEcorp excerpts 
from an article on American foreign 
policy in China, written by William R. 
Johnson and published in the China 
Monthly of January 1948. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

{Condensed and revised from the China 
Monthly of January 1948] 
THE UNITED STATES SELLS CHINA DOWN THE 
AMUR 
(By William R. Johnson) 

Something has gone wrong with American 
policy in China. There, as an aftermath of 
victory over Japan, both China and America 
are losing the peace as surely as we won the 
war. Russia is falling heir to Japan’s con- 
quest. Yet, instead of taking action to fore- 
stall such an event, so far America has actu- 
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ally collaborated. We did not send Generals 
Hurley and Marshall to China with directions 
to strengthen the hands of the legal govern- 
ment, recognized by all the United Nations, 
or send supplies and aid to help China regain 
her lost territories. They were sent with 
instructions to withhold aid unless the Chi- 
nese Government should take in the Com- 
munists who have been the instruments of 
Russian aggression in China as everywhere 
else. Four years of such a policy has 
brought China almost to collapse. 

In February 1945, at Yalta for a price, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Premier Churchill traded 
to Stalin extensive territories including 
Outer Mongolia, togetner with transporta- 
tion and industrial facilities which, whenever 
held by Russia or Japan, have always meant 


a developing foreign political domination in’ 


Manchuria. 

With the end of the war, the Russians and 
their Moscow trained puppets proceeded to 
organize several Soviet governments in Man- 
churia and Inner Mongolia. On the orders 
of the World Revolutionary Executive Com- 
mittee, a Moscow agency, in April 1947, these 
Soviets and the original Chinese Soviet Gov- 
ernment were united into the Communist 
Peoples’ Republic with Mao Tse-tung as 
chairman. Simultaneously, the Russians 
were retraining and indoctrinating many 
thousands of Japanese war prisoners and 
training and arming immense new levies in 
China and Korea, bringing the Soviets 
strength to 2,000,000 troops or more and 
making the U. S. S. R. the dominant land 
power in the Far East. 

These developments in direct violation of 
the Yalta agreement and the Sino-Russian 
Treaty of 1945, and the increasingly heavy 
Communist campaigns against the Chinese 
Government leave no room for doubt that 
the Soviet Union is determined on the con- 
quest of China; unless she can accomplish 
her ends by the alternate method of a coali- 
tion government, infiltration and the purges 
that have become so successful in Europe. 
Such purges do not end with the elimination 
of National and Provincial leaders. In 
Kiangsi Province, China, my home for over 
30 years, where two-thirds of the Province 
was held by the Chinese Communists for 
from 2 to 5 years, some 20 percent of the 
population were disposed of largely by rump 
courts and firing squads, to force submission. 

Because of the failure of the Communist 
coup to seize the Chinese Government at 
Hankow in 1928 the Communist Interna- 
tional that year at its World Congress at 
Moscow carefully revised its plans for world 
conquest and published them for the guid- 
ance of its agents throughout the world. One 
section of these plans entitled, “Theses of the 
Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies and 
Semicolonies” develops that theme in great 
detail for all such countries. Instructions 
for China’s conquest are developed around 
three main objectives: First, the preparation 
of the masses for and the maintenance of 
armed rebellion in order to, second, over- 
throw the Chinese Government, and third, 
establish Soviet rule. 

From its formation in 1927 in Kiangsi the 
Chinese Soviet has maintained its complete 
independence of the Chinese Government 
and sustained armed insurrection, except 
when it was too weak or was held in check 
because the U. S. S. R. chose to strengthen 
temporarily Chinese resistance to Japan, 
This loyalty to the 1928 program and the 
craftiness and subtlety which characterize 
their propaganda in China and abroad is well 
indicated by Order No. 16, issued jointly by 
the Chinese Communist Party’s Politburo and 
the Far Eastern Bureau, a Kremlin agency, in 
March 1946, during the Marshall negotiations 
in China and as a heavy spring offensive was 
being launched in Manchuria. A quotation 
from this Order well illustrates their de- 
viousness: 
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“Estrange relations between the United 
States and Chiang Kai-shek. Render the 
Kuomintang isolated in China and interna- 
tionally use delaying tactics not to solve any 
problems * * * with the Kuomin- 
tang * * * to bring about political sta- 
bility * * * while negotiating * * * 
to secure the sympathy of the American Gov- 
ernment.” 

The Chinese officials so grossly attacked in 
the Communist propaganda are the very 
leaders who have united China (except for 
the foreign-subsidized Communists), intro- 
duced many reforms, created a one-party 
government—actually a broad coalition of 
many factions and groups. That Govern- 
ment held China steady through 8 years of 
war for independence in spite of blockade, 
foreign-planned and subsidized civil war, and 
her own and the enemy’s scorched-earth pol- 
icies. Recently, in spite of every device of 
the Communists, these leaders gave China a 
democratic constitution, which was unani- 
mously adopted by a large national assembly 
representative of all China. 

Only the fact that China’s own revolution 
produced a group of leaders who so thor- 
oughly took the measure of their Soviet, 23 
well as of their Japanese enemy, that no be- 
trayal by their own nationals or offers of 
American aid for their surrender to Soviet de- 
mands could induce them to make terms with 
so implacable an enemy, has maintained 
China’s independence, so desperately won 
from Japan, to this hour. 

That General Marshall went to China with 
no adequate knowledge of Russia’s plottings 
against China and only discovered shortly 
before he left China a year later how he had 
been used to serve Soviet ends in delaying 
China’s rehabilitation while Russia built up 
her war machine, seems to be indicated by a 
paragraph of his report on China: 

“Now the Communists have broken off ne- 
gotiations by their last offer * * * which 
the Government could not be expected to 
accept. Between this * * * group in 
Government and the irreconcilable Com- 
munists, who I must state did not so appear 
last February, lies the problem * * * of 
7 * © the peace.” 

How is it to be explained that, in 15 
months, between the issuance of the Cairo 
Declaration and the Yalta agreement, Ameri- 
ca’s China policy was reversed from that of 
the restortation and defense of China's ter- 
ritorial integrity to one of surrender to Rus- 
sia, in effect, of more than was soon to be 
recovered from Japan? 

Two conclusions follow from facts dis- 
cernible at the time to students of Com- 
munist propaganda of the period. First, the 
position to which America’s China policy 
was secretly committed at Yalta was clearly 
foreshadowed in prior Red propaganda; and 
second, there was (and there still remains) 
a coterie of the Communist front stealthily 
working within the State Department who 
participate in the briefing of Presidents and 
ambassadors on Chinese affairs; while serv- 
ing against us. 

In June 1945 I filed with the State Depart- 
ment an article entitled, “Will Russia Super- 
sede Japan as Aggressor in the Orient?” 
showing that it was Russia's purpose to suc- 
ceed to Japan’s conquests as she is now 
doing. This was shown by an analysis of 
parts of two propaganda books, typical of 
many. One was by Edgar Snow, the other 
by Owen Lattimore. 

Mr. Lattimore, adviser to the State De- 
partment and occasional representative of 
Presidents to China and the Far East, has 
been active in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of this change in American policy 


toward China. His “Solution in Asia’’ was 
first published in Britain in 1944. So devi- 
ously has this pro-Soviet policy been in- 
sinuated into the text that sume readeis fail 
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to perceive that he proposes a reversal of 
American policy. A few quotations will show 
his intent. He tells us that he seeks to find 
“the changes which are bound to come in 
Asia in such a manner as to make power con- 
flicts unnecessary” (p. 163). But we shall 
see that they involve appeasement greater 
than that at Munich and that they have led 
and will lead to wars and not to peace. 

He first discredits our historic China pol- 
icy: “The open-door policy is a ‘me too’ 
policy” (p 66). Again, he calls it a selfish 
policy in the interests of American trade. 
That this policy has served China’s interests 

well as America’s is clear from any un- 
biased examination of the history. 

Mr. Lattimore continues: “In Asia, Key 
countries of the freedom block will be China, 
Outer Mongolia, Korea, the Philippines” (p. 
169). Here he anticipates the Yalta agree- 
ment and the Sino-Russian Treaty of August 
1945 in the delivery of Outer Mongolia to 
Russia under the camoufiage of its attaining 


independence 
Continuing the Lattimore quotations: “We 
io not 


want China to become dependent 


c 

upon us * * *, If we ever find the Chi- 
nese Government becoming dependent upon 
us to the point where it cannot deal with 
other governments without our backing 
( * * * with its own people unless we 
support it, it will mean that we have gone 
beyond the safe limits of a direct foreign 
policy 
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and should refer all questions to the 
(pp. 191-192). 

The kind of treatment of China’s interests 
which Lattimore here recommends was given 
when T. V. Soong was sent back to Moscow 
in the summer of 1945 te do what in June cf 

1at year he had refused to do, sign away in 
the new Sino-Russian treaty China’s rights 
that had just been traded off at Yalta in 
China’s absence. Learning at Moscow that 
the Russian demands had been increased be- 
yond those promised at Yalta, he sought the 
advice of a distant American diplomatic 
friend who received Soong’s radioed inquiry 
simultaneously with State Department in- 
structions that no advice should be given. 
Thus, China and Soong were left at Stalin's 
merc} 

We did not treat Britain or Russia (or 
Venezuela, earlier) like that when they had 
Germany to deal with. A Monroe Doctrine 
or an open-door policy is useless if we refuse 
to the nations involved when they are 
victims of aggressors determined on con- 
quest. 

Again we quote from Solution in Asia: 
“Our China policy must be brought into 
proper liaison with our Soviet and our British 
policy” (p. $2). “The general understand- 
ing between China and Russia is bad.” He 
does not suggest why. Some elucidaiion 
would have been in order. “America as 
middleman cannot successfully bring the 
Chinese and the Russians together” (p. 193). 

Both Generals Hurley and Marshall proved 
Lattimore a good prophet as to America’s 
usefulness as middleman in this case. But 
they tried for peace only on the basis Latti- 
more advocates; i. e., on the Soviets’ terms— 
a coalition Chinese Government. They might 
have brought peace by insisting on the “open 
door” and the Atlantic Charter, if America 
had demobilized more slowly and been less 
naive in her diplomacy on the advice of the 
sophisticated Red front. Even yet it might 
be done by the only alternative chance for 
peace than that to which “solution in Asia” 
is devoted, appeasement, and finally sur- 
render. That is, by immediate adoption of 
universal military training and complete 
mobilization for defense of and with both 
European and Asian economic and military 
aid. If that does not stop Russia, we will 
at least be preparing for the then inevitable 
wal 


+ 


ted Nations” 


Mr. Lattimore’s argument continues: “Most 
important of all, only emphasis on the United 
Nations as a group can provide a strong 
framework for the future of the northeastern 
provinces. * * * If China disintegrates, 
the break-up will be territorial and political. 
* * ©* If the tendency is to fall apart, 
the British in the strategic southwest and 
the Russians in the northeastern provinces 
and at Dairen and Port Arthur will feel a 
strong pressure to take steps to insure mini- 
mum local control * * * primary deci- 
sions lie with the Chinese themselves. 
* * * The responsibilities of China's allies 
is to show that their support for construc- 
tive tendencies is collective and in the world 
interest and not a race for individual advan- 
tage. Britain and America can successfully 
Support their legitimate capital interest in 
China and at the same time work in coopera- 
tion with the Russians for democratic har- 
mony in China” (pp. 195-196). 

According to Lattimore, then, with the 
“open door” and the Nine-Power Treaty out 
the window, the UN, with military force to 
maintain peace (but not against great power 
aggression) around the corner, the Chinese 
taking Russian orders with no help from us, 
our capital interest secure behind the tron 
curtain, why should America worry? Demo- 
cratic harmony, indeed. 

The author is clearly preparing us for the 
break-up of China and for its Sovietization. 
He buries his proposals under such generous 
and pious phrases that one is liable to forget 
that it is the largest, most homogeneous, 
industrious, and enduring body of humanity 
that he thus proposes to deliver to foreign 
exploiters. 

The attempt of the United States to force 
a coalition government upon China has been 
worse than folly. It is betrayal. With 
American munitions such as China desper- 
ately needs scattered over the Pacific, we 
have fiddled while China burns in a fire we 
helped with oil to kindle and are refusing 
water to extinguish. Our military mission 
sent to aid in China’s defense have piddiled 
with civilian reform instead of training 
troops; while the Russians have prepared 
vast forces for her destruction. Meanwhile, 
a second 30,000,000 Chinese refugees have 
been driven from north China—mostly 
peasant-farmer folk who have learned at 
terrible cost the difference between the rosy 
anticipatory propaganda and the stark real- 
ity of Communist tyranny. Without our 
military aid now, China will be wrecked for 
a generation and the road will be wide open 
for the sovietization of Asia. 

Of course, Russia does not want war with 
us any more than did the Nazi. But she is 
making war continuously in China and 
Greece and absorbing our potential allies, 
one by one; while her agents and her dupes 
high in our Government turn American poli- 
cies in her favor and organize American 
opinion for her immediate ends and our 
ultimate defeat, already freely predicted. 

What greater immediate reward could we 
give for Russian obfuscation and delay in 
negotiations over Europe than to leave her 
unopposed to carry out her conquest of 
China. What greater appeasement? 

The problem of dealing with Russia is a 
world problem involving the liberties of all 
peoples, more accurately at the moment, 
of those nations on her immediate borders. 
In the end it is the same problem for ail. 
The solution is dependent on American ini- 
tiative after we have faced up to the facts 
of her essentially predatory and immediately 
aggressive character. he only hope is firm- 
ness and immediate complete mobilization of 
everything required to stop the Soviet’s ad- 
vance across China and western Europe and 
to the Dardanelles whenever and wherever 
needed. 
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Partition of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


: OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article by Dr. Clinton N. Howard, editor 
of Progress magazine, and general super- 
intendent of the International Reforn 
Federation, of Washington, D. C., which 
will appear in the April 1948 issue of that 
magazine under the title Partition of 
Palestine. 

There being no objection, the articl 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

UNCLE SAM SURRENDERS TO THE ISHMAELITES 

After giving long delayed aid and comfort 
to the Jews in Palestine, the promised land 
of their fathers, and their acceptance of the 
partition by the United Nations under the 
leadership of President Truman, and as a 
part of the Truman doctrine, accepted by 
Congress and the Nation as well as the Jews, 
including American Zionism, it looks 
though the United Nations have made a com- 
plete assignment of their assets in favor of 
the Arabs. 

It began to look as though at long last after 
ages of suppression, oppression, persecution, 
and assassination, the House of Israel was to 
have a homeland of their own restricted in 
area, with the surrender of their ancient cap- 
ital, Jerusalem, to foreign administration. 

A BETRAYAL OF TRUST 

Likewise the Arabs were to have self-gov- 
ernment in the area allocated to them. This 
agreement by the United Nations, the Arabs, 
despite their five empires covering 1,000,000 
square miles of territory, as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi River, 
refused to accept, and terror has reigned in 
the interim of division. 

The conquest is unequal because weapons 
and munitions were supplied the Arabs by 
the United States and England and denied 
the Jews. The Jews are at a great disad- 
vantage because they have nothing to offer, 
while the Arabs have oil, which is required 
by the Christian nations to preserve the 
peace by force among themselves. None of 
them are afraid of the Arabs; they are afraid 
of each other. 


OIL WINS—HONOR LOSES 


This was the situation as of March 18, 1948. 
Like a bolt from the blue, the Truman doc- 
trine collapsed and the spokesman for the 
United States announced at the meeting of 
the United Nations its sudden withdrawal 
from its agreement to sustain the partition it 
proposed, which, at great humiliation and 
sacrifice, the Jewish leaders of the world ac- 
cepted. This is a complete reversal of its 
covenant with the Jews, without notice and 
without trace. It throws them upon their 
own resources, while Russia, England, and 
America conspire to sacrifice the Jews for 
Arabian oil to fight each other. Certainiy 
not to fight the Jews or Arabs. 

“He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: 
the Lord shall have them in derision.” Do 
the nations imagine that God is going to 
break His covenant and promises of restora- 
tion to the Jews because they have broken 
their word? These United Nations talk like 











King Pharaoh, who said, “Who is the Lord 
that I should obey his voice to let Israel go?” 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAHAM 


“Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto 
a land that I will show thee. And I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee and make thy name great * * * and 
they went forth into the land of Canaan; and 
into the land of Canaan they came. And 
Abraham was very rich in cattie, and in silver 
and in gold. * * * And the Lord spake unto 
Abraham and said, lift up now thine eyes, 
and look from the place where thou art, 
northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward, for all this land will I give 
unto thee and to thy seed forever.” 

Note, God said all: “I am the Lord that 
brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees to 
give thee this land to inherit it. * * * In 
the same day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham, saying, Unto thy seed have I given 
this land. All the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possession.” God gave to Abra- 
ham a clear and everlasting title. 


PASSED ON TO ISAAC AND JACOB 


This possession and title was passed on to 
Isaac (Genesis 26: 1-5). Note the promise to 
Isaac, “All the land—all these countries.” 
And this title deed was passed on to Jacob 
(Genesis 26: 13-16). “And the land which 
I gave unto Abraham and unto Isaac, I give 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee, to the 
east and to the west, to the north and to the 
south. * * * And in thee and in thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
Every appearance, and every promise closed 
with these words. 


A PERPETUAL POSSESSION 


This covenant was passed on to Joseph and 
to Moses. When God created man he gave 
him a home in the Garden of Eden. When he 
created a nation under the guidance of Moses, 
he gave them a homeland in Palestine (Ex- 
odus 3: 6-8) to which God promised to re- 
turn them after their dispersion. As God 
scattered them, he promised to gather them. 


GOD’S IMMUTABLE PROMISE 


“But fear not thou, O my servant Jacob, 
and be not dismayed, O Israel, for behold I 
will save thee from afar off, and thy seed 
from the land of their captivity: and Jacob 
shall return, and be in rest and at ease, and 
none shall make him afraid. * * * Forl 
will take you from among the nations and 
gather you out of all countries and I will 
bring you into your own land. * * * 

“Behold, I will take the stick of Joseph, 
which is in the hand of Ephraim, and make 
them with the stick of Judah, and make 
them one stick, and they shall be one in 
mine hand. I will gather them on every 
side, and they shall be no more two na- 
tions; neither shall they be divided into two 
kingdoms. And they shall dwell in the land 
that I have given unto my servant, wherein 
your fathers have dwelt; and they shall 
dwell therein, even they, and their children, 
and their children’s children, forever; and 
My servant David shall be their prince for- 
ever, Moreover I will make a covenant of 
peace with them: it shall be an everlasting 
covenant with them: and I will place them, 
and multiply them and will set My sanctuary 
in the midst of them forevermore.” Unto 
what other people or nation did the Al- 
mighty make such a promise? 


“DIVINE TITLE DEED” 


From the days of God’s covenant with 
Abraham, during the time of the dispersion, 
the carrying away into Babylon, the return 
under Nehemiah and Ezra, and under the 
dominion of the Roman Empire to the birth 
of Jesus, Palestine has been recognized as the 
homeland of the Jews. 

When God's favor was withdrawn and they 
were punished because of their idolatry and 
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sins, there was always the promise through 
the prophets of their restoration in the land 
promised to Abraham and their fathers. The 
Hebrew title deed to Palestine, the ancient 
land of Canaan, is signed by the hand of Al- 
mighty God, and their restoration is as cer- 
tain as the oath of Jehovah, “For when God 
made promise to Abraham,” says St. Paul, 
“because he could sware by no greater, he 
sware by himself, saying, ‘And I will establish 
my covenant between thee and thy seed after 
thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 


so” 


session’. 
A DEED IN PERPETUITY 


This is the title deed of the Jews to Pales- 
tine, the like of which has been given to no 
other people or nation, not to the Germans, 
the Italians, the English, or the Americans, in 
the history of the world. Other nations have 
their possessions and their homelands by 
discovery, by purchase, by treaty, by con- 
quest, by the might of their arms, but Pales- 
tine belongs to the Jews by the oath of Je- 
hovah, when He sware by Himself for an 
everlasting possession. It was a warranty 
deed signed by the Almighty, which when 
disputed by the nations, the signer must 
make good. They are a thousand times more 
entitled to Palestine than the Arabs to Arabia, 
the Turks to Turkey, the Italians to Italy, the 
French to France, the English to England, 
and the Americans to the United States, for 
to none of these peoples hath Jehovah spoken 
with an oath by Himself to give them their 
lands for an everlasting possession. 


THE HEBREW BIRTHRIGHT 


It was an inheritance from God, who said, 
“The land is mine. The land shall not be sold 
forever.” The birth certificate of a Hebrew 
child was a title deed to his estate, which 
could not be sold. It was a perpetual posses- 
sion. 

This was the land from which the Jews 
were exiled by conquest, to which they are 
now waiting to return by purchase and prom- 
ise whose right to return is being disputed by 
the Arabs, who have a million square miles 
of their 9wn, many times larger and more 
fertile than Palestine with 9,000 square miles, 
about the size of the State of New Jersey. 
Palestine is their only hope, and they are 
going back. 


JACOB SHALL RETURN UNDIVIDED 


Recently Zionism held a significant mass 
meeting in the Presidential room of the Stat- 
ler Hotel. Usually such a meeting is widely 
announced by the Washington press. Only 
by the merest accident did the editor see the 
half inch display item in his home news- 
paper. The famous Rabbi Stephen Wise, of 
New York, was the main speaker. One thou- 
sand representative Jews filled the auditori- 
um. We have never before heard such forth- 
right speeches. They seemed to have some 
information from the Jewish underground. 
Notice was given that the Jews of the world 
would resist to the death any attempt at 
Arab control. 


ZIONISM MAKING GOOD 


Notice was served by Rabbi Wise and Goldie 
Meyerson, of Jerusalem, who collected a de- 
fense fund of $8,000,000 in 4 weeks without 
asking for it, that Palestinian Jews would 
make war on none, but if attacked they 
would resist with naked hands to the last 
drop of blood. They have since been at- 
tacked, and are making good. The atmos- 
phere was apprehensive. The meeting was 
not reported by the press, who may have been 
tipped off, for within 10 days the adminis- 
tration and the UN changed front. 


MAN’S PLAN REJECTED 


Rabbi Wise and the editor are long-time 
friends. He highly commended my article, 
“Jerusalem for the Jews,” a reprint from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, and given world-wide 
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circulation. We conferred after the meeting, 
and I gave it as my opinion that partition 
was contrary to the plan and promise of 
God and would not succeed. Sarah and 
Hagar could not dwell in one tent, nor Isaac 
and Ishmael. 

I emphasized that God had promised Abra- 
ham all the land, and “no more two nations,” 
that God was against partition. He assented, 
and urged that the plan was not theirs and 
had been forced upon them by the United 
Nations. 

GOD’S PLAN ACCEPTED 


Now, that partition has been taken from 
them by force, and the United Nations have 
broken faith, there is hope for Zion, if Zion 
rejects partition and takes God at His word. 
No longer Jerusalem for the Jews, Palestine 
for the Jews, and Arabia for the Arabs, where- 
in they have dwelt since the days of Ishmael, 
who was not the son of promise, but the 
son of Hagar, an Egyptian bond woman, 
“And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran: 
and his mother took him a wife out of the 
land of Egypt.” 


FATHER OF THE FAITHFUL 


“And the angel of the Lord said unto 
Hagar, behold, thou art with child, and 
shall bear a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Ishmael. And he shall be a wild man; 
his hand shall be against every man, and 
every man’s hand shall be against him. And 
I will make him a great nation.” But to 
Abraham he said, “My covenant will I estab- 
lish with Isaac, and I will establish my 
covenant with him for an everlasting cove- 
nant, and with his seed after him.” 


CONFIRMED BY PAUL 


The Apostle Paul, writing to the Galatians 
says, “Now brethren, we as Isaac, are the 
children of promise. Nevertheless what saith 
the scripture? Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son; for the son of the bondwoman 
shall not be heir with the son of the free- 
woman. So then, we are not children of the 
bondwoman, but of the free.” 

If one or the other of these two races must 
vacate Palestine, it should be the sons of 
Ishmael, and not the sons of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David, and the 
Prophets, who are the children of promise. 





Government Decentralization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~~ 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 15), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
noted in the February 4, 1948, edition 
of the Wheeling Intelligencer, published 
in Wheeling, W. Va., an editorial en- 
titled ‘“Decentralize or Perish.” 

I believe that an editorial on so im- 
portant a subject deserves wide reading, 
andI am, accordingly, asking unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

DECENTRALIZE OR PERISH 


Writing in the Reserve Officer, United 
States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, said atomic war with Russia 
could turn this Capital (Washington) into 
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a death trap for American liberty. We are 
now living in a fool’s paradise of apathy and 
inertia. We must decentralize or risk a 
destiny of national extinction. 

Something has got to be done about the 
big cities of the United States, as Senator 
WILEY suggests, or we risk national extinc- 
tion. 

Senator Wrtry is a thousand times right. 
Our biggest cities must be decentralized and 
scattered and converted into smaller cities 
of, we would suggest, not more than 500,000 
population. 

Doubtless Senator WiLry at present is as 
a voice crying in the wilderness. But we 
trust he will not remain so. We commend 
him for his vigilance and foresight. 





H. R. 5759 Is Designed To Liberalize 
Railroad Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the urgent need for an increase 
in railroad retirement benefits, I intro- 
duced H. R. 5759, providing for a 30- 
percent increase to all recipients of pen- 
sions under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

The following statement was made by 
me on March 22 to the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
in urging early and favorable considera- 
tion of H. R. 5759. 


STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, OF 
PENNNSYLVANIA, TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 
SUPPORT OF H. R. 5759 


Mr. Chairman, in the hope of providing 
at least temporary relief and without increas- 
ing the pay roll tax on management and 
employees now working, I introduced H. R. 
5000, to increase present benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act by a flat 30 percent. 
The cost of the proposed increase is to be 
borne by the United States Treasury and not 
by the Railroad Retirement Fund. This 
committee was very gracious several weeks 
ago in permitting me to testify in behalf of 
H. R. 5000. 

Since my testimony, I have learned that 
there is opposition to paying the cost of 
H. R. 5000 out of the funds of the United 
States Treasury. For that reason, I intro- 
duced H. R. 5759, providing for a 30 percent 
increase in benefits under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and that the cost be borne by 
the Railroad Retirement Fund. 

The following letter, dated March 1, is 
from the Railroad Retirement Board and it 
explains, in detail, the estimated cost of 
H. R. 5759. The letter is as follows: 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., March 1, 1948. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. VAN ZANDT: In your letter of 
February 17, 1948 you requested me to pre- 
pare a bill providing for a flat 30-percent 
increase in annuities and pensions to all 
recipients under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and to furnish you certain data on 
costs of such an amendment. 

I am enclosing a bill to provide such an 
increase which was prepared by our Associate 
General Counsel. 


The cost of the increase in terms of tax 
rate is 444 percent. It would be 1.3 percent 
for a 10-percent increase in benefits and 2.8 
percent for a 20-percent increase in benefits. 
You will note that the estimated increase 
in costs are not in direct proportion to the 
direct increase in benefits. This is because 
moderate allowances were made for the prob- 
able increase in retirement rates as benefits 
rise. 

I cannot give you very good estimates on 
the increase in expenditures from year to 
year since we cannot project the actual 
amount of benefits each year very far. How- 
ever, as indicated in my letter of December 
17, 1947, the cost would be about $24,000,000 
in the current year for each 10-percent in- 
crease in benefits. This would increase to 
about $33,000,000 for each 10-percent increase 
in benefits in the year 1952-53 and would 
continue to increase gradually thereafter. 

I am attaching a table in accordance with 
your request, giving the receipts and expenci- 
tures and balance in the railroad retirement 
account each year for the fiscal years 1942 
through 1947. You did not request the last 
year, but I thought perhaps you would like 
to have it. 

The balance in the account at the present 
time is approximately $1,300,000,000. While 
this balance may seem large, it must be 
remembered that it is not large compared to 
the great obligations of the account. The 
reserve is built up so that when the time 
arrives, as it will in the not too distant future, 
that tax collections will be less than benefit 
payments, the interest on the reserve will 
make unnecessary an increase in taxes for 
present benefits. 

If there is any further information that 
I can give you, I should be happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER MATSCHECK, 
Director of Research. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to insert at this point, a statement by the 
Railroad Retirement Board, showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Account for the fiscal years 1942-47 
inclusive. The statement is as follows: 


Receipts and expenditures of the railroad- 
retirement account, fiscal years 1942-47 


| 


| | Cumula- 
Fiseal | Expendi- umuia 















cor | Receipts one | Balance | tive bal- 
| ance 
| Dollars Doltars Doliars Dollars 
1941-42___/143, 993, 050/126, 656, 781) 17, 346, 278) 94, 139, 717 
1942 43__ |220, 577, 849/130, 862, 977) 89, 713, 872/183, + 
1943-44... |272, 557, 049) 135, 215, 326/137, 341, 7: 21,1 
1944-45. __ 403 142, 527, 642/181, 529, 851/502, 
1945~46___|312, 024, 329/153, 815, 252/158, 209, 077/660, 934, 
1946-47 ___|322, 420, 274/173, 101, 153/149, 319, 121/810, 253, 36 





Note.—Receipts consist ofappropriations and interest. 


Before concluding my statement, I want to 
point out that by increasing the railroad re- 
tirement benefits by 30 percent it will cost 
approximately $72,000,000 a year. 

If you will study the statement of receipts 
and expenditures you will observe that each 
year the cumulative balance has increased 
in excess of $72,000,000 every year. In fact, 
during the period 1946-47 the increase was 
approximately $150,000,000. Based on pres- 
ent conditions with railroad business good, 
employment and wages at a high level, the 
cumulative balance in the fund will continue 
to increase, making it unnecessary to levy 
any additional taxes on pay rolls. In other 
words, my amendment, if it should become 
a law, will not cost the railroads or their 
employees one penny, since the income from 
the present pay-roll tax is more than ade- 
quate to meet all costs of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, including my amendment. 

I sincerely hope that this committee will 
give favorable consideration to H R. 5759. 
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What’s Wrong With the State 
Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD I wish to present some matters of im- 
portance which in my opinion will show 
what’s wrong with the State Department. 


WHAT’S WRONG IN OUR STATE DEPARTMENT? 


On February 2, 1848, I addressed the 
following letter to Hon. J. Epcar 
CHENOWETH, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate the State Depart- 
ment: 


As I have advised you from time to time, 
I have personally spent a great deal of time 
investigating various divisions of the De- 
partment of State, and I now desire to place 
before our committee in open hearings cer- 
tain facts I believe deserve our immediate 
attention. 

While it is my opinion, from facts I have 
developed, that hearings should be held on 
several departments as soon as possible, I 
believe it is imperative that we call before 
our committee at once, Mr. John Peurifoy, 
Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of 
Administration, and Mr. Hamilton Robinson, 
Director of the Office of Controls. 

I feel it is imperative to hold hearings im- 
mediately on the economy and efficiency of 
the Office of Controls and on Mr. Robinson's 
qualifications to continue in his present po- 
sition. 

At the hearings I propose to show (1) Mr. 
Robinson was not qualified and had no ex- 
perience that would qualify him for his po- 
sition; (2) that in view of certain facts 
known to his superiors he should have been 
removed from office many months ago. 

I am making this letter public because I 
believe the people have a right to know the 
facts in the case of Mr. Hamilton Robinson. 

I shall appreciate your cooperation and 
trust you can see your way clear to hold 
hearings at once. 


I respectfully invite attention to that 
part of my letter wherein I said: 

At the hearings I propose to show (1) Mr. 
Robinson was not qualified and had no ex- 
perience that would qualify him for his po- 
sition; (2) that in view of certain facts 
known to his superior he should have been 
removed from office many months ago. 


On Wednesday, March 10, 1948, the 
subcommittee met and for 2 hours heard 
Mr. John Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary 
of State in Charge of Administration, 
and Mr. Robinson. The hearing was 
continued until Friday, March 12, 1948, 
and without warning or notice of any 
kind was concluded with the following 
statement by the chairman: 

Well, I will say to you, Mr. Robinson, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, that the 


hearings are concluded as far as you are 
concerned, 


Inasmuch as I had stated a moment 
before the hearing was concluded that I 
had not even started to introduce what 
I proposed to show regarding Mr. Robin- 
son. and the fact that I was assured by 
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the chairman, Mr. CHENOWETH, I would 
have ample time to develop everything 
Thad in mind, I feel compelled to disagree 
with the manner in which the hearing 
was concluded. Therefore, I am obliged 
to use this means of bringing before the 
House of Representatives the informa- 
tion regarding the qualifications of an 
employee of the State Department who 
is the man selected to pass on the suit- 
ability of approximately 20,000 State De- 
partment and Foreign Service employees 
from a qualification, security, and loyal- 
y standpoint. 

In his statement to the subcommittee 
on March 10, 1948, Mr. Peurifoy states— 
and I quote from the transcript: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address my 
remarks to the allegations made by Mr. Bus- 
pey in a letter addressed to you which he re- 
leased to the newspapers on February 3. 
That letter stated that Mr. Bussey proposed 
to show, first, that Mr. Robinson was not 
qualified for the position which he holds as 
Director of the Office of Controls and, sec- 
ond, that his superiors should have removed 
him from office many months ago. 


Mr. Peurifoy stated that he is the im- 
mediate superior of Mr. Robinson and 
that he selected Mr. Robinson for the po- 
sition of Director of Office of Controls. 
Mr. Peurifoy also stated—and again I 
quote from the transcript: 


Before I tcok over, the officer serving as 
Director of Office of Controls had applied for 
a position in the Foreign Service and has 
passed his examination. So I looked around 
for a person who could help me with my new 
task. Mr. Robinson was at that time Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Policy in the 
Department. Assistant Secretary Norman 
Armour, who had known Mr. Robinson and 
his family for many years, had recommended 
him. Under Secretary Will Clayton and As- 
sistant Secretary John Hilldring, both spoke 
highiy of his work. Mr. Robinson had an 
outstanding record in organizational and ad- 
ministrative work for 314 years in the Army, 
where he had gone from first lieutenant to 
full colonel. That security report on Mr, 
Robinson. made by Department’s investiga- 
tors, was not only clear, it was filled with 
highly commendatory reports from those with 
whom he had worked. For instance, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, for whom Mr. Robinson had 
worked for 6 years in the firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell, characterized Mr. Robinson as 
a man who is sober in his habits and of high 
moral “laracter. He added that there was 
no question as to Mr. Robinson’s loyalty and 
that Mr. Robinson was ideally qualified for 
a position in the Department of State. In 
addition to our own report, because of the 
nature of the job, I asked the FBI to give me 
a full investigation on Mr. Robinson. That 
investigation reported, what I already knew, 
that Mr. Robinson had a second cousin who 
had been the subject of investigation for 
alleged communistic activities. Otherwise 
the report was completely favorable to Mr. 
Robinson and his qualifications. The FBI 
report contained commendations from Ma}. 
Gen. C. F. Robinson, no relation, who had 
been Mr. Robinson’s superior in the Army; 
from E. R. Stettinius, Jr., when Mr. Stetti- 
nius was Lend-Lease Administrator; from 
Maj. Gen William F. Tompkins, retired, un- 
der whom Mr. Robinson had served; and 
from a number of other prominent persons 
who had known him well. 


It was on the basis of this information 
that Mr. Peurifoy considered Mr. Robin- 
son qualified for the position of Director 
of Office of Controls and so appointed 


him. According to Mr. Peurifoy Mr. 
Robinson’s office employed around 782 
people and is comprised of six divisions; 
Passport, Visa, Special Projects, Foreign 
Activity, Investigations, and Munitions. 
Further, Mr. Peurifoy stated that the De- 
partment has over 20,000 employees. 

In selecting Mr. Robinson for the po- 
sition of Director of Office of Controls, 
Mr. Peurifoy said that the information 
he had received that Mr. Robinson had 
served in management capacity in the 
Army gave me to believe that he would 
be in position to put in better administra- 
tive procedures in the office and that he 
believed and still believes that Mr. Rob- 
inson is qualified for the job. 

Now let us look over the information 
regarding Mr. Robinson that Mr. Peurifoy 
submitted to the subcommittee as the in- 
formation upon which he based his con- 
clusion that Mr. Robinson was qualified 
for the position of Director of Controls. 

Mr. Robinson was born July 18, 1908, 
at New Haven, Conn. He attended the 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn., from 
1922 to 1926; Princeton University, 1926 
to 1930, where he received a B. A. de- 
gree; Yale University, 1931 to 1934, where 
he received an LL. B. degree. 

From October 1934 to September 1940 
Mr. Robinson was employed as an as- 
sociate attorney by Sullivan and Crom- 
well, 48 Wall Street, New York City, at 
a salary of $2,400 to $6,000 per annum. 
From September 4, 1940, to October 15, 
1941, he was employed by the British 
Ministry of Supply Mission as an at- 
torney in charge of the legal division at 
an annual salary of $6,000. From Janu- 
ary 16, 1942, until April 24, 1942, Mr. 
Robinson was employed by the United 
States Treasury liquidation office as head 
business specialist, chief liaison officer, 
$8,000 per annum. 

Having received a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the ROTC program 
while attending Princeton University, 
Mr. Robinson entered the military serv- 
ice April 16, 1942, as a first lieutenant. 
He was released under honorable condi- 
tions at Washington, D. C., January 13, 
1946, with the rank of colonel and a 
showing that the character of his service 
was superior. 

Mr. Peurifoy stated that Assistant Sec- 
retary Armour came to Washington 
about September or October 1946, and 
recommended Mr. Robinson as a very 
able man for a position in the State De- 
partment, and that Mr. Robinson was 
later (November 1946) appointed and 
held the position of director of the Office 
of Economic Security Policy. Mr. 
Peurifoy further stated “when General 
Marshall became Secretary of State in 
January 1947 he asked me to assume the 
job of Assistant Secretary in charge of 
administration. One of the four Offices 
under me dealt with the loyalty and se- 
curity of the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State. That was a matter which 
the Secretary was concerned with, and so 
was I, so I looked around for a person 
who could help’me with my new task.” 
Mr. Peurifoy placed much emphasis on 
the letter of recommendation by Mr. Ar- 
mour, but it so happens that Mr. Ar- 
mour’s letter was written about a week 
or 10 days before the hearing, which was 
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on March 12, 1948, or more than 1 year 
after Mr. Robinson had been appointed 
to his present position. A careful read- 
ing of the Armour recommendation will 
show that Mr. Armour had no personal 
knowledge of Mr. Robinson’s abilities 
and wrote only of “obvious abilities.” 

The undated Armour letter concerning 
Mr. Robinson is irrelevent. While Mr. 
Armour believes Robinson to be ‘“‘a man 
of loyalty, integrity, and intellectual hon- 
esty,” there is no statement as to Mr. 
Armour’s belief in Robinson’s qualifica- 
tions for director of the Office of Con- 
trols. There is no evidence that Mr. 
Armour has seen the questionable cases 
which Mr. Robinson has approved and 
no evidence whether Armour concurs 
in or rejects Robinson’s findings. Since 
these cases and Mr. Robinson’s compe- 
tency to pass on them is one of the most 
important elements of the hearings, Mr. 
Armour’s letter may be dismissed as a 
typical example of glittering generalities 
of no import on the present matter. 
However, the Armour letter is quoted in 
full: 


In response to your suggestion, I am sub- 
mitting herewith a statement of my im- 
pressions of Mr. Hamilton Robinson. 

I have known Mr. Hamilton Robinson's 
parents for many years, in fact, since I was 
an undergraduate at Princeton, which was 
my own home as well as Mr. Robinson's. The 
family was always held in high esteem in that 
community and I had great respect for Pro- 
fessor Robinson, who was Mr. Robinson's 
father, and head of the history department 
at Princeton University. 

Since we were of different ages I knew 
Mr. Robinson himself only casually until he 
married Miss Nancy Brereton in 1943. Mrs. 
Robinson is the daughter of Capt. W. D 
Brereton, United States Navy, retired, who 
was naval attaché in Buenos Aires when I 
was Ambassador to Argentina, and we became 
quite intimate with her and her parents. 
Mrs. Armour and I have seen a good deal of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson since their marriage 
and number them among our close friends. 
They visited us in Nassau, after my retire- 
ment from the Foreign Service, in the winter 
of 1946, we spent several days with them at 
Lake George the following summer. Our re- 
lationship continues to be close and cordial. 

I have thus come to know Mr. Robinson 
well and I consider him a man of loyalty, 
integrity, and intellectual honesty. Fur- 
thermore, he has a strong feeling that peo- 
ple who are in a position to do so should 
Because of this and 
because of his obvious abilities, I believed, 
and still believe, that he is well qualified for 
Government work. It was for this reason 
that I suggested he apply for a position in 
the State Department and I came to Wash- 
ington myself to arrange the necessary in- 
troductions for him. I was pleased to learn 
later that he had received an appointment 
and was subsequently designated to the 
position of Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Security Policy. 

I repeat, it gives me pleasure to testify to 
the high regard I have for him as a loyal 
and conscientious official. 


From the highly commendatory re- 
marks in the security report made by the 
Department’s investigators I quote the 
following: 

Maj. Gen. C. F. Robinson of the War As- 
sets Administration also supervised the sub- 
ject at the War Department and remem- 
bered him as a high-type officer who ren- 
dered excellent service during the war. In 
the opinion of General Robinson, it would 
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be greatly to the advantage of the State 
Department to secure the services of this 
applicant whom he described as independ- 
ently wealthy and hence not in need of a 
job. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, a member of the 
American delegation to the United Na- 
tions, stated that Mr. Robinson entered the 
firm of Sullivan and Cromwell from the Yale 
Law School and in his 6 years with the firm 
proved to be a very valuable and capable 
employee; that Mr. Robinson is intelligently 
alert, trustworthy, and. a gentleman at all 
times; that Mr. Robinson comes from a good 
well-to-do American family; that Mr. Rob- 
inson is married and his family life is per- 
fect; that Mr. Robinson is sober in his habits 
end a man of high moral character; that 
there is no question as to Mr. Robinson’s 
loyalty and he is ideally qualified for a posi- 
tion with the Department of State. 

Mr. C. Tyler Wood, of the State Depart- 
ment, and whose name was submitted by Mr. 
Robinson as a reference, stated he persuaded 
Mr. Robinson to consider the position of 
Director of Office of Controls and personally 
introduced him to Assistant Secretary Clay- 
ton. Mr. Wood said he was formerly asso-~- 
ciated with Mr. Robinson at the War De- 
partment and described him as “tops”; that 
he had no hesitation in endorsing Mr. Rob- 
inson from the standpoint of ability, in- 
tegrity, and loyalty to the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Battley, Army Service 
Forces, stated that Mr. Robinson had worked 
under his supervision 1% years during the 
war; that on one occasion Mr. Robinson was 
appointed to a highly confidential assign- 
ment with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 
that Mr. Robinson is a very fine operator, 
high-type, dependable, public-spirited citi- 
zen, a home-loving man, and loyal to Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Mr. Ezekiel G. Stoddard, named as a ref- 
erence by Mr. Robinson, stated he attended 
Yale law school with Mr. Robinson and was 
also associated with him at Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration; that he has a high regard for 
Mr. Robinson's ability as a lawyer, his tem- 
perance in personal conduct, and other 
qualities. 


The above is the sum and substance of 
the report of investigation made by the 
State Department on the question of Mr. 
Robinson’s suitability for the position of 
Director of Office of Controls. Mr. Rob- 
inson, as well as Mr. Peurifoy, seem to be 
laboring under the impression that this is 
an attack on the personal reputation and 
character of Mr. Robinson, and that my 
letter to Chairman CHENOWETH of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, constitutes charges against 
Mr. Robinson. Nothing is further from 
the truth. Im my letter of February 2, 
1948, I stated that— 

At the hearings I propose to show (1) Mr. 
Robinson was not qualified and had no ex- 
perience that would qualify him for his 
position; (2) that in view of certain facts 
known to his superiors he should have been 
removed from office many months ago. 


Mr. Peurifoy has stated that on the 
basis of the information he received from 
the reports of investigation, including 
the letter from Mr. Norman Armour, he 
considered Mr. Robinson qualified for the 
position of Director of Office of Controls 
and so appointed him. 

Now let us take a look at the record of 
Mr. Robinson's office and determine if 
that record sustains Mr. Peurifoy’s judg- 
ment or if the record supports my state- 
ment that “Mr. Robinson was not quali- 
fied.” 

On March 21, 1947, President Trumen 
issued Executive Order 9835 prescribing 


procedures for the administration of an 
employees’ loyalty program in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. It is 
provided in this Executive order that: 


The head of each department and agency 
in the executive branch of the Government 
shall be personally responsible for an effec- 
tive program to assure that disloyal civilian 
officers or employees are not retained in em- 
ployment in his department or agency. He 
shall be responsible for prescribing and su- 
pervising the loyalty determination proce- 
dures of his department or agency, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this order, 
which shall be considered as providing mini- 
mum requirements. 


The Executive order provides the 
standard for the refusal of employment 
or the removal from employment in an 
executive department or agency on 
grounds relating to loyalty. The stand- 
ard is, “That, on all the evidence, rea- 
sonable grounds exist for belief that the 
person involved is disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

The Executive order further provides: 


The Loyalty Review Board shall currently 
be furnished by the Department of Justice 
the name of each foreign or domestic or- 
ganization, association, movement, group, or 
combination of persons which the Attorney 
General, after appropriate investigation and 
determination, designates as totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or subversive, or as hav- 
ing adopted a policy of advocating or ap- 
proving the commission of acts of force or 
violence to deny others their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States, or as seek- 
ing to alter the form of Government of the 
United States by unconstitutional means. 


The Executive order also expressly pro- 
vides: 

The provisions of this order shall not be 
applicable to persons summarily removed un- 
Ger the provisions of section 3 of the act of 
December 17, 1942 (45 Stat. 1053), of the act 


_of July 5, 1946 (60 Stat. 453), or of any other 


statute covering the power of summary re- 
moval. 


The act of July 5, 1946, 60 Stat. 453, is 
Public Law 490 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. It is an appropriation of funds 
for the Department of State for the 
fiscal year 1947. The proviso contained 
in the act of July 5, 1946, is renewed in 
the Appropriations Act for the Depart- 
ment of State approved July 9, 1947 
(Public Law 166, 80th Cong.) and is: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), 
or the provisions of any other law, the Secre- 
tary of State may, in his absolute discretion, 
on or before June $0, 1948, terminate the 
employment of any officer or employee of the 
Department of State or of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States whenever he shall 
deem such termination necessary or advis- 
able in the interests of the United States. 


For the purpose of exercising this right 
granted by Congress the State Depart- 
ment issued an announcement regarding 
the matter of dismissing an employee 
for security reasons. Mr. Peurifoy testi- 
fied that this order was prepared by Mr. 
Robinson. The pertinent parts of. the 
order are: 

The Department of State, because of its 
responsibility for the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, is a vital target for persons engaged in 
espionage or subversion of the United States 
Government. Due to this fact and because 
of the great number of highly classified com- 
munications which pass through the De- 
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partment, the security of which is essentia) 
to the maintenance of peaceful and friendly 
international relations, it is highly important 
to the interests of the United States that no 
person should be employed in the Depart- 
ment who constitutes a security risk. 

The Secretary of State has been granted 
by Congress the right, in his absolute discre- 
tion, to terminate the employment of any 
officer or employee of the Department of 
State or of the Foreign Service of the United 
States whenever he shall deem such termin- 
ation necessary or advisable in the interests 
of the United States. Accordingly, in the 
interest of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of State will immediately terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee of 
the Department of State or of the Foreign 
Service who is deemed to constitute a se- 
curity risk. 

As used herein an officer or employee con- 
stitutes a security risk when he falls into 
one or more of the following categories: 
When he is— 

1. A person who engages in, supports, or 
advocates treason, subversion, or sedition, or 
who is a member of, affiliated with, or in 
sympathetic association with the Commu- 
nist, Nazi, or Fascist Parties, or of any for- 
eign or domestic party, organization, move- 
ment, group, or combination of persons who 
seeks to alter the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional means 
or whose policy is to advocate or approve the 
commission of acts of force or violence to 
deny other persons their right under the 
Constitution of the United States; or a per- 
son who consistently believes in or supports 
the ideologies and policies of such a party, 
organization, movement, group, or combina- 
tion of persons. 

2. A person who is engaged in espionage 
or who is acting directly or indirectly under 
the instructions of any foreign government; 
or who deliberately performs his duties, or 
otherwise acts to serve the interests of an- 
other government in preference to the in- 
terest of the United States. 

3. A person who has knowingly divulged 
classified information without authority and 
with the knowledge or with reasonable 
grounds for the knowledge or belief that it 
will be transmitted to agencies of a foreign 
government, or who is so consistently irre- 
sponsible in the handling of classified in- 
formation as to compel the conclusion of ex- 
treme lack of care or judgment. 

4. A person who has habitual or close as- 
sociation with persons believed to be in 
categories 1 or 2 above to an extent which 
would justify the conclusion that he might 
through such association voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily divulge classified information 
without authority. 

5. A person who has such basic weakness 
of character or lack of judgment as reasona- 
bly to justify the fear that he might be led 
into any course of action specified above. 

D. In the determination of the question 
whether a person is a security risk the fol- 
lowing factors among others will be taken 
into account, together with such mitigating 
circumstances as may exist. 

1. Participation in one or more of the 
parties or organizations referred to above, 
or in organizations which are “fronts’’ for, 
or are controlled by, such party or organiza- 
tion, either by membership therein, taking 
part in its executive direction or control, con- 
tribution of funds thereto, attendance at 
meetings, employment thereby, registration 
to vote as a member of such a party, or 
signature of petition to elect a member of 
such a party to public office or to accomplish 
any other purpose supported by such a party; 
or written evidences or oral expressions by 
speeches or otherwise, of political, economic 
or social views; 

2. Service in the governments or armed 
forces of enemy countries, or other volun- 
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tary activities in support of foreign govern- 
nents; 
3. Violations of security regulations; 

4, Voluntary association with persons in 
categories C (1) or C (2); 

5. Habitual drunkenness, sexual perver- 
sion, moral turpitude, financial irresponsi- 
pility or criminal record. 

gE. In weighing the evidence on any charges 
that a person constitutes a security risk the 
following considerations will obtain: 

1. A former course of conduct or holding 
of beliefs will be presumed to continue in 
the absence of positive evidence indicating a 
change, both in course of action and con- 
viction, by clear, overt, and unequivocal acts, 

2. There will be no presumption of truth in 
favor of statements of the witnesses in any 
hearing on security risk, but their statements 
will be weighed with all the other evidence 
before the hearing board, and the conclusion 
will be drawn by the board. 

3. If a reasonable doubt exists as to 
whether the person falls into one of the 
categories listed in paragraph 1C, the De- 
partment will be given the benefit of the 
doubt, and the person will be deemed a se- 
curity risk. 


Mr. Robinson testified before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
on January 28, 1940. He stated that 
the Division of Security and Investiga- 
tions, one of the six divisions under his 
supervision, is responsible for the secur- 
ity activities of the Department and the 
Foreign Service insofar as they relate to 
personal security and physical security. 
Questioned as to his investigative experi- 
ence, Mr. Robinson replied: 

I am not an investigator; I think I am an 
administrator. I have six divisions here, all 
of which are totally unrelated to each other 
and, therefore, the way I try to approach 
this is not from the point of view of being 
a specialist in any field, but of trying to 
make the thing work from an administrative 
point of view. It is true I spent some time 
on security because security has been one 
of the things in the forefront of all our 
minds during this last year. 


If the truth were known, and the em- 
ployees of the six divisions under Mr. 
Hamilton Robinson dared talk, one 
would soon realize that the morale in 
each division is at its lowest ebb. The 
only thing that will correct this condi- 
tion is to replace Mr. Robinson with a 
competent man of experience. Better 
still, inasmuch as there was no reason 
for establishing the Office of Controls 
in the first place, someone in authority 
should seriously consider abolishing it 
at this time. 

Mr. Robinson was then questioned 
about the State Department employee 
identified as case No. 5. The report of 
investigation showed the testimony of 
eight persons, including six professors at 
Harvard and University of California, a 
naval officer, and a fellow student, stat- 
ing that the subject has strong Commu- 
nist sympathies; that he frequently ex- 
pounded those sympathies and is either 
a party member or a fellow traveler. 

The subject of this investigation was 
discharged from a naval school during 
the war “because it was found that he 
was an ardent student and advocate of 
Communist doctrines.” There is in the 
file of the case a memorandum dated 
July 21, 1947, to the effect that— 
recommendation was made that subject be 
terminated from the Department; however, 
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Mr. Peurifoy did not feel that there was suffi- 
cient evidence against subject in view of the 
fact that he had not been shown to commit 
any overt acts or to affiliate himself. with 
Communist organizations. 


In response to a question regarding 
this case Mr. Robinson replied: 

That case is interesting, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause there is not one scrap or iota of evi- 
dence indicating any overt act, any associa- 
tion he has had, anything that he has done 
which would indicate that he is actually 
working against or even associating with 
people who are working against our people. 


Mr. Robinson was merely echoing the 
opinion of Mr. Peurifoy. 

The subject of this case admitted hav- 
ing subscribed to the Daily Worker as 
well as admitting membership in the 
American Veterans Committee, the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, and the 
World Citizens Movement. There is 
nothing in the record to indicate whether 
Mr. Robinson or Mr. Peurifoy made any 
attempt to determine if any of the above- 
mentioned three organizations are front 
organizations within the meaning and 
contemplation of the directive prepared 
by Mr. Robinson and approved by Mr. 
Peurifoy. It is all too apparent that no 
consideration was given to the informa- 
tion in the report of investigation re- 
garding the subject’s sympathies or the 
statements that he “is either a party 
member or a fellow traveler.” 

According to the directive prepared by 
Mr. Robinson, an officer or employee con- 
stitutes a security risk when he— 
engages in, supports, or advocates treason, 
subversion, or sedition, or who is a member 
of, affiliated with, or in sympathetic asso- 


ciation with the Communist, Nazi, or Fascist 
Parties. 


Nowhere in the directive prepared by 
Mr. Robinson is it provided that there 
must be proof of an overt act of any kind. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
there is no question of loyalty in case 
No. 5 and scan the report of investiga- 
tion for information on the subject’s 
qualifications and suitability for Govern- 
ment employment. In his application 
for the position the subject stated he 
had received a Ph. D. degree from the 
University of California, while the rec- 
ords of the university show that subject 
failed in his examination for his Ph. D. 
and no degree was awarded him. It has 
long been the policy of the Civil Service 
Commission to cancel applications 
wherein there is fraud. The subject was 
employed in the State Department in 
Research and Intelligence and it goes 
without saying that the claim to a Ph. D. 
degree had considerable bearing on the 
question of his qualifications. But fraud 
in securing a position in the State De- 
partment apparently has no bearing on 
the question of honesty insofar as Mr. 
Robinson is concerned. 

I agree with Mr. Robinson that case 
No. 5 is interesting, so let us look fur- 
ther into the report of investigation. In 
a@ report dated October 15, 1947, there 
appears a statement from a State De- 
partment official who knew the subject 
in China as well as here. This witness 
said the subject’s work was below par; 
that he is a mediocre, dull, and slow- 
thinking individual and that he is the 
only man in the Government the witness 
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knows of whom he would speak unfavor- 
ably. Another State Department official 
said he considers subject weak as to abil- 
ity, common sense, and public relations. 
Yet to Mr. Robinson this man is fully 
qualified for a position in the State De- 
partment. Does not this raise a question 
as to Mr. Robinson's qualifications for a 
position where he is required to pass on 
the qualifications of other employees? 

Neither Mr. Peurifoy nor Mr. Robinson 
stated what they considered to be an 
“overt act,” but in connection with Mr. 
Robinson’s statement that he resolves 
all doubtfuls regarding loyalty in favor of 
the Government let Mr. Robinson state 
whether or not the State Department had 
information in case No. 5 indicating that 
the employee had contributed financial 
support to the Japanese-American 
League for Democracy, a Communist- 
front organization; that the employee 
had tried to convert another State De- 
partment employee to his radical views; 
that a “white Russian” employee in the 
State Department under the supervision 
of No. 5 resigned in disgust because of 
the evident Communist sympathies ex- 
isting in the State Department, and, if 
the State Department reviewed the re- 
port of investigation in the files of the 
Civil Service Commission made when 
case No. 5 was employed in the Bureau 
of Economic Warfare, is not this ample 
proof of how Communists and their sym- 
pathizers get inside our sensitive agen- 
cies? 

For years officials of the State Depart- 
ment would alibi the presence of Com- 
munists and fellow travelers in the De- 
partment and hide behind the smoke 
screen that under existing laws they 
could not dismiss employees who were 
suspected of being disloyal. Therefore, 
in order to overcome this objection Con- 
gress passed, in the early summer of 1946, 
what is row known as the McCarran 
rider. This was part of the 1947 fiscal 
appropriation bill. Under this law, the 
War, Navy, or State Department could 
discharge’ any employee without regard 
to civil-service regulations or any pre- 


viously enacted laws, when, in the opin- 


ion of the head of the agency, the con- 
tinued employment of any such individ- 
ual constituted a security risk. Aad this 
without proof of anything or kind. Mr. 
Peurifoy testified he could, under the Mc- 
Carran rider, even fire an employee if he 
did not like the color of his necktie. An 
employee so discharged would have no 
recourse, but still the State Department 
continues to keep undesirable people on 
the pay roll. 

It is quite evident from the facts ad- 
duced at the hearings before the Sen- 
ate and House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittees that the State Department still 
has a number of employees who are sus- 
pect and who are being harbored in the 
Department due to the plain and simple 
reason that Messrs. Peurifoy and Rob- 
inson do not have the ability or qual- 
ifications to recognize facts as developed 
by an investigation or that they do not 
want to recognize such facts. 

Undoubtedly there are numerous other 
cases but I will limit the discussion of 
Mr. Robinson’s qualifications to citing 
One more case in the State Department. 
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The subject of case No. 9 was appointed 
to a very important position prior to full 
security investigation. He is also an ap- 
plicant for a position as Foreign Service 
career officer. On April 12, 1942, he was 
granted a passport to travel in South 
America representing the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the State Department. 
The then Assistant’ Secretary of State 
raised the question as to the advisability 
of granting a passport but finally ap- 
proved it saying: 

This is the conclusion. It is a flimsy case 
either way. I don’t think the man 1s polit- 
ically dangerous—merely a fool. I see no 
reason for not granting the passport. I can 
think of several for not giving him the job— 
but that is already done. I may add that 
I consider the synopsis of (No. 9’s) activ- 
ities—as belittling his association with va- 
rious radical activities of the past, probably 
because of a lack of familiarity with the set- 
up and activities of such organizations. 


The investigation revealed that case 
No. 9 was a member of the trade-unions 
delegation to Soviet Russia in 1927; that 
he was a sponsor of the New Theater 
Guild, a Communist-front organization; 
that he was a member of the Supervisory 
Committee on Progressive Education As- 
sociation; that he was a member of the 
Chicago branch of the North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy; 
that he was a member of the League of 
American Writers; and that he was a 
member of the American Society for 
Cultural Relations with Russia. 

Inasmuch as the subject of case No. 9 
is still employed by the State Department 
it is quite clear that Mr. Robinson is as 
unfamiliar with the set-up and activities 
of the organizations with which the sub- 
ject was affiliated as was the person who 
prepared the synopsis submitted to the 
Assistant Secretary. Without going into 
great detail regarding the trade-unions 
delegation to Russia, it is believed suffi- 
cient to say that this delegation was re- 
pudiated by William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L. The League of American 
Writers was created in 1935 at the Con- 
gress of American Revolutionary Writ- 
ers, which organization was cited as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General. In the 
official report of this meeting it is stated 
in the concluding paragraph that the 
meeting was dismissed by all members 
who were present standing and singing 
the Internationale. 

The American Society for Cultural Re- 
lations in Russia was a predecessor of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, also cited by the Attorney 
General as subversive. The North Amer- 
ican Committee to Aid Spanish Democ- 
racy was one of the many Communist 
Spanish-aid fronts that milked the 
American public of thousands of dollars 
to aid Spanish democracy. 

While membership in any one of these 
organizations does not mean, ipso facto, 
that a person is disloyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is sufficient 
to raise the question of his loyalty. But 
membership in alleged Communist-front 
organizations was not all the information 
in the file of case No. 9. This person 
had written and collaborated in writing 
with several individuals on books and ar- 


ticles showing Russia in a very favorable 
light. He was superintendent of schools 
in a small city and revolutionized the 
educational system there. He is reported 
to have introduced a Russian primer in 
the school after he visited Russia in 1927. 
The Daily Worker has mentioned him in 
a very favorable light on a number of oc- 
casions. He signed a petition to the Sec- 
retary of Labor in 1935 requesting right 
of asylum for John Strachey, well known 
British radical. The records in the in- 
dustrial detail of the Chicago Police De- 
partment listed him as a Communist in 
1930. 

In response to a question whether case 
No. 9 was still in the employ of the State 
Department, Mr. Robinson replied: 

Yes, sir. It is awfully easy to damn a man 


on the basis of that kind of statement when 
it has not been examined. 


What Mr. Robinson did not say was 
that his department recommended that 
the case of No. 9 be closed because— 


The available information is not sufficient 
to regard the subject as a security risk. 


Surely the information was sufficient 
to raise a doubt, but Mr. Robinson told 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations: 

You have to have evidence that is sufficient 
to make you reasonably sure in your own con- 


science that somebody is not getting a dirty 
deal. 


However, Mr. Robinson, in response to 
a question by the chairman of the sub- 
committee investigating the State De- 
partment as to any doubt being resolved 
in favor of an applicant for a position in 
the State Department, replied: 


No, sir; no sir. The doubt is always re- 
solved in favor of the Government. 


Evidently Mr. Robinson forgot this 
most positive statement, for 2 days later 
he testified: 

It is our purpose to protect the interests 
of the Government first, and so far as is con- 


sistent with that first premise, to protect the 
individual. 


In view of Mr. Robinson’s confused and 
conflicting statements to two committees 
of the House of Representatives, can it 
be said that he is fully qualified to hold a 
position where he is required to pass’ on 
questions of the security and loyalty of 
Government employees? It seems that 
according to Mr. Robinson’s testimony 
that he has an obligation to protect the 
individual employee when that em- 
ployee’s suitability is in question. Mr. 
Robinson apparently does not consider 
that Government employment is a privi- 
lege and not a right, and that it is his 
bounden duty to see that there is no ques- 
tion as to the loyalty of any State De- 
partment employee. All that is required 
of Mr. Robinson is a fair and impartial 
evaluation of the evidence developed by 
an investigation of the affected employee. 
After all is said and done, how on earth 
are we going to rid any Government 
agency of subversives and those consid- 
ered to be a security risk when we have 
people in important positions with ideas 
such as Mr. Robinson has? 

Looking further into Mr. Robinson’s 
qualifications as an administrator, he 
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stated that if an employee of the State 
Department is charged with disloyalty or 
being a security risk he would have the 
right of an appeal to Mr. Richardson’s 
loyalty board—Mr. Seth W. Richard- 
son is chairman of the Loyalty Review 
Board of the Civil Service Commission, 
created pursuant to Executive Order 
9538. 

Mr. Robinson is uninformed on pro- 
cedures of appeal or cannot distinguish 
between a loyalty case and a security 
case. An employee charged with being a 
security risk may be removed by the Sec- 
retary of State in accordance with pro- 
visions of the McCarran rider to the 
appropriations act. This provision of 
the law is the basis for State Department 
announcement No. 765 prepared by Mr. 
Robinson. There is no appeal from a 
dismissal under this law and Executive 
Order 9835 expressly provides that it is 
not applicable to persons summarily re- 
moved for security reasons. If an em- 
ployee is found to be disloyal the pro- 
cedure for his removal springs from Ex- 
ecutive Order 9835 and the directives 
issued by the Loyalty Review Board. An 
appeal to the Loyalty Review Board is 
provided. : 

Another illustration of the lack of Mr. 
Robinson’s qualifications will be found in 
his testimony before the Special Com- 
mittee Investigating the State Depart- 
ment in regard to employees discharged 
for inefficiency. Mr. Robinson stated 
that such removals are governed by Civil 
Service Commission rules and employees 
so removed have the right to appeal. 
Removals for cause are provided for in 
the new Civil Service Commission rule 6— 
old Civil Service Commission rule 12— 
which is a restatement of section 652 of 
the United States Code. There is no 
provision for appeal. 

All of these matters amply illustrate 
to me that Mr. Robinson is not qualified 
for the position of Director of Office of 
Controls of the State Department; that 
these facts were known, or by the exer- 
cise of ordinary care, should have become 
known to his superiors. 

It is to be remembered that in my 
letter of February 2, 1948, addressed to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, re- 
questing that a hearing be held and 
that Messrs. Peurifoy and Robinson be 
called before the subcommittee, I stated 
that at the hearing I proposed to show 
that Mr. Robinson was not qualified and 
had no experience that would qualify 
him for his position and that in view of 
certain facts known to his superiors he 
should have been removed from office 
many months ago. I raised no question 
as to Mr. Robinson’s loyalty and my let- 
ter was not intended to convey any idea 
that any question existed as to Mr. Rob- 
inson’s loyalty. 

In his opening statement at the hear- 
ing on March 10, 1948, Mr. Peurifoy used 
these words: 

I am as concerned with the problem of 
security in government as any of you. I 


have been shocked, deeply, by the revelations 
of the Canadian white paper. I have taken 


note of the effectiveness of the infiltration of 
But I cannot 


Czechoslovakian institutions. 
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believe that the only alternative is to be 
swept off our feet by the gossip-mongering 
and character-assassination which so often 
accompanies personal investigations, I am 
also, quite frankly, disturbed by the present 
tendency to extend the highly questionable 
theory of “guilt by association” to lengths 
that amount to a travesty of the traditional 
American justice. 


What could have been the reason for 
Mr. Peurifoy’s personal disturbances 
over what he referred to as “the present 
tendency to extend the highly question- 
able theory of guilt by association”? 

Let us look further into Mr. Peurifoy’s 
opening statement. Speaking of the in- 
vestigation conducted by Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Peurifoy said: 

In addition to our own report, because of 
the nature of the job, I asked the FBI to give 
me a full investigation on Mr. Robinson. 
That investigation reported, what I already 
knew, that Mr. Robinson had a second cousin 
who had been the subject of investigation for 
alleged communistic activities. 


However, as Mr. Peurifoy made no at- 
tempt to give any details about this sec- 
ond cousin, it necessitated cross-exam- 
ination of Mr. Robinson to shed some 
light on the alleged communistic activi- 
ties of Mr. Robinson’s second cousin, 
Mr. Robert T. Miller ITI. 

Mr. Miller was appointed Chief Infor- 
mational Liaison Officer in the State 

epartment at an annual salary of $6,- 
500 on June 7, 1944. He later held posi- 
tions of Assistant Chief in Charge of 
Publications, Division of Research and 
Publications, and Acting Assistant Chief 
of the Division of Publications. 

The Register of the State Department 
for the year 1946, an official publication 
of the State Department, lists the follow- 
ing information under the name of Rob- 
ert T. Miller ITI: 


Born Pittsburgh, Pa., April 5, 1910; Kent 
School graduate; Princeton, A. B., 1931; M. A., 
1932; writer and analyst for Public Relations 
Corp., 1933-34; free-lance newspaper cor- 
respondent in Europe, 1934; published and 
editor of weekly magazine, 1939-41. [His 
Government employment is then added. | 


The following information was avail- 
able to the investigation staff of the State 
Department and could have been se- 
cured by the exercise of a little investi- 
gative ability. Let the State Depart- 
ment say whether they learned that— 


Mr. Miller applied for a passport sometime 
in 1934 and left for a visit to Moscow where 
he arrived in September 1934. He stated he 
was going to Moscow as a correspondent for 
the Chattanooga News when as a matter of 
fact Mr. Miller was unknown to the Chatta- 
nooga News and they never employed foreign 
correspondents in any country. 

While in Moscow Mr. Miller married Jenny 
Levy, an American girl, who was or had been 
employed by both the Moscow Daily News 
and the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. Mr. 
Miller was friendly to a certain well-known 
Soviet espionage agent who introduced Miller 
to a courier in the Soviet espionage service 
in New York in May 1941. When Mr. Miller 
Was employed in the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs as an intelligence 
officer he gave to the Soviet espionage courier 
information and pamphlets which he ob- 
tained as a result of his official position. Mr. 
Miller told this Soviet espionage courier that 
because of his position in the Office of Co- 


ordinator of Inter-American Affairs he had 
access to official reports prepared by the FBI, 
the Office of Strategic Services, the Naval In- 
telligence, and the Military Intelligence and 
gave the Soviet espionage courier typewritten 
summaries of those reports. Mr. Miller, as 
late as April and May 1946, associated with, 
visited or was visited by individuals and 
groups of individuals who are presently being 
investigated for Soviet espionage activities in 
agencies of the United States Government. 


Let Mr. Peurifoy or the State Depart- 
ment say whether they were aware of 
Mr. Miller’s activities and whether the 
removal of Mr. Miller was recommended 
on the ground that his continued em- 
ployment in the State Department con- 
stituted a risk to the functions of the 
Department. Yet, without regard to Mr. 
Miller’s activities, recommendations for 
his removal, and so forth, Mr. Miller 
continued in his position in the State De- 
partment until December 1946 when he 
was permitted to resign. 

But Mr. Miller is Mr. Robinson’s cousin 
and it was evidently the thought of Mr. 
Peurifoy that Mr. Robinson’s loyalty was 
going to be questioned, so Mr. Peurifoy 
advances his fear of the tendency to ap- 
ply the questionable theory of guilt by 
association. What was the association 
of Mr. Robinson with Mr. Miller? Mr. 
Robinson testifying before the subcom- 
mittee on March 10, 1948, said that: 

And since I have been here in Washington, 
since the fall of 1940, I have seen very little 
of him. He calls up once or twice a year for 
lunch. I think I have had lunch with him 
a couple of times before I took this job. 
Since I accepted this job as Director of the 
Office of Controls I have had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with him; and before that time I 
heard nothing whatsoever at all which would 
indicate he was either a security risk or 
disloyal. 


Now let us consider Mr. Robinson’s 
testimony. Mr. Robinson was first em- 
ployed in the State Department in No- 
vember 1946. At that time his cousin, 
who incidentally was best man at Mr. 
Robinson’s wedding, was also employed 
in the State Department. Mr. Miller was 
permitted to resign, yet Mr. Robinson 
has the audacity to say he knew nothing 
about his cousin which would indicate 
he was either a security risk or disloyal. 
At the time Mr. Robinson testified I 
wonder if he recalled, or conveniently 
forgot, a conversation he had with cer- 
tain Members of Congress some time be- 
fore when he stated that he had had 
lunch with Mr. Miller occasionally since 
he was Director of the Office of Controls, 
that he had seen Mr. Miller on at least a 
dozen occasions since then, and that he 
was of the opinion that Mr. Miller is 
known to be pro-Communist, that he 
probably is a Communist, and that he 
may be a Soviet agent. 

This is no attempt to hold Mr. Robin- 
son responsible for the conduct and ac- 
tivities of a relative. However, the fact 
that Mr. Miller is Mr. Robinson’s cousin 
and was best man at his wedding raises 
a question as to whether Mr. Robinson 
has been altogether truthful about his 
association with Mr. Miller. This ques- 
tion may rightfully reflect on Mr. Robin- 
son’s qualifications for the position he oc- 
cupies in the State Department. 
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While it is within the realm of possi- 
bility that Mr. Robinson knew nothing 
about the activities of his cousin it is 
highly improbable. Here is another bit 
of information regarding Mr. Robinson 
that could indicate he was not so dis- 
interested in the welfare of his cousin 
as he would have us believe. On October 
7, 1946, Mr. Byron C. Sarvis, Chief of the 
Procurement Section, Projects Support 
Division, Central Intelligence Group, ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Hamilton Robin- 
son advising that Robert T. Miller III 
had been referred to the Central Intel- 
ligence Group as one well qualified for 
an intelligence position and requesting 
information as to where Mr. Miller could 
be located. Mr. Robinson replied by let- 
ter dated October 13, 1946, as follows: 

In response to your letter of 7 October 
Mr. Robert T. Miller III is an executive of 
the State Department and lives at 3223 
Northampton Street NW., Washington. Ac- 


cording to the telephone book his phone 
number is Ordway 1420. 


Now remember the letter of inquiry 
from the Central Intelligence Group was 
written at a time when Mr. Miller was 
associating with Soviet espionage agents, 
yet did Mr. Robinson tell the Central 
Intelligence Group that his cousin was 
suspect? 

One would think that any American 
who had the best interests of his coun- 
try at heart would have put any depart- 
ment of our Government on guard, 
especially the Central Intelligence 
Group, by advising them regarding what 
he knew of Mr. Miller’s background. 
This action of not advising the Central 
Intelligence Group regarding Mr. Miller 
takes on special significance in view of 
the fact that the Central Intelligence 
Group is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of all our secret intelligence through- 
out the world. Instead of putting this 
agency on guard against Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Robinson merely chose to inform them 
of Mr. Miller’s address and telephone 
number in a very sarcastic manner, to 
wit: 

According to the telephone book his num- 
ber is Ordway 1420. 


Maybe Mr. Peurifoy might think such 
an attitude qualifies a man for the posi- 
tion of passing on the security and loy- 
alty of approximately 20,000 employees 
in the State Department. If he does, 
I most heartily disagree. 

Yet this is the action of a man who 
presently holds a position in the State 
Department and who passes on the loy- 
alty of 20,000 State Department em- 
ployees and who now says that any doubt 
of a person’s loyalty is always resolved 
in favor of the Government. Is not this 
cumulative evidence of Mr. Hamilton 
Robinson’s lack of suitability and quali- 
fications for an important position in 
the State Department? 

Mr. Robinson’s experience in the Gov- 
ernment service prior to his military 
service was limited to 3 months, January 
16, 1942, to April 16, 1942, as a specialist 
in the Treasury Liquidation Office. In 
the early part of November 1946 he re- 
ceived an appointment in the State De- 
partment and 3 months later, or on 
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February 13, 1947, he was selected to 
head the Office of Controls. 

We turn now to the testimony of Mr. 
Robinson before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives on March 18, 
1947. Testifying in response to a ques- 
tion as to his background, Mr. Robinson 
stated: 

Originally I was a lawyer in New York. I 
practiced law in New York for 6 or 7 years. 
I was then counsel to the British Purchas- 
ing Commission in Washington for a year. 
I was then with Mr. Stettinius as an ad- 
viser on British policy for 6 months, and 
then I was in the Army until the fall of 
1945, during which time I was in the office 
of General Somervell, on matters relating 
to management, planning, and handling of 
the various duties that went with special 
assignments and special jobs on a more or 
less of an expediting basis. 


Mr. Robinson stretched his period of 
employment with the United States 
Treasury Liquidation Ofiice to double its 
length but it could well be that he was 
testifying from memory and his memory 
failed. Testifying as to the investiga- 
tion of State Department employees on 
the question of loyalty, Mr. Robinson 
said: 

The top investigation is made whenever 
evidence comes to the attention of the se- 
curity people that there is some evidence 
of disloyalty, subversive activities, or things 
of that nature * * *. My job as Direc- 
tor of Office of Controls is to present to Mr. 
Peurifoy all the facts, good and bad, and 
he makes the decision. * * * On the 
other hand, although we are going to try 
to get these people out of the Department, 
we must have evidence of a substantial na- 
ture to justify dismissal, and we want to 
be careful not to lean over too far in that 
direction, but we have to be sure. We have 
to get good evidence, and I put a great deal 
of emphasis on the quality of the evidence 
that we need rather than its quantity. That 
evidence has to be properly corroborated and 
substantiated, and the credibility of wit- 
nesses we get has to be substantiated. 


Less than 3 months later, or on June 
11, 1947, Mr. Robinson testified before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate. Questioned 
as to his background of experience in ad- 
ministration, Mr. Robinson said: 


I was originally a lawyer. I was associated 
with a New York law firm. Then I was Wash- 
ington counsel for the British Purchasing 
Commission. When I went on duty in the 
Army I went into a thing called the Control 
Commission, where I was for the whole war, 
except for a year when I was with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Control Division was an 
organization designed to improve manage- 
ment in the whole Army Service Forces. 
While I knew very little about management 
techniques and methods before I started, I 
absorbed quite a bit, I think, during that 
pericd. I am afraid, in deference to my pro- 
fession, I must also claim that a lawyer has 
perhaps more adaptability than a soap sales- 
man, and that, therefore, a lawyer may be 
able to swing into a new job with perhaps 
more facility than members of the general 
business fraternity. 


In a prepared statement read to the 
subcommittee, Mr. Robinson said, on the 
subject of loyalty investigations: 

In this connection the Department has 
adopted the policy that every departmental 
and Foreign Service employee shall be inves- 


tigated for loyalty. * * *® The personnel 
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and physical security program together con- 
stitute what is called the internal-security 
program. In our judgment it is vital to our 
national interest and to the successful con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 


Now let us come down to a more recent 
date and try to determine if Mr. Robin- 
son practices what he preaches or if he 
was just talking to the subcommittee for 
budgetary purposes. 

On his appearance before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on January 28, 1948, Mr. Robinson 
was questioned about a certain State 
Department employee. The report of 
investigation on this case is: 

This man is an applicant for a P-7 posi- 
tion. Investigation was initiated June 25, 
1947. The file reflected that he studied under 
Harold Laski at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, 1927-29. In 1933 he wrote an ar- 
ticle, Applied Marxism in Soviet Russia, 
which was an obiective review of the prin- 
ciples of Marxism as applied by Lenin and 
Stalin. He pointed out that much progress 
would continue to be made “toward the com- 
pletion of the foundation of the classless so- 
cialist state.” One of his former associates 
of UNRRA praised him and referred to his 
excellent educational background. In this 
connection, investigations at the University 
of Wisconsin revealed that he was dropped 
for poor scholarship at that school in 1921, 
readmitted in 1923, and dropped again in 
1924. Prior to coming with the Government 
in 1942, applicant’s top salary was $3,700 per 
annum. On his application he indicated that 
he would not accept less than $8,000 per 
annum. His only position in excess of that 
has been with UNRRA. A coworker at War 
Foods Administration, in a report dated Sep- 
tember 3, 1947, expressed reservations con- 
cerning his loyalty. This report reads: “He 
stated further that the applicant had ad- 
mitted his loyalty to the Government had 
been questioned on two occasions when he 
was asked about the articles on Russia and 
the Communist activities of his father. It 
was alleged by the applicant that he was 
mistaken for his father, who has the same 
name and who is known to have attended 
some Communist meetings.” The applicant 
traveled to Russia in 1936. As of October 
15, 1947, the investigation was still pending. 


Mr. Robinson testified this man was 
employed by the State Department. 
What is to be gained by the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars investigating 
prospective Government employees if 
Mr. Robinson is going to employ, in vital 
positions in the State Department, such 
people as described above. 

If it is necessary to wait for proof of 
an overt act of disloyalty on the part of 
a suspected employee before any adverse 
action can be taken it is necessary to 
make some changes in the laws. But 
laws, rules, and regulations will not cure 
such a condition. In these days of 
alarms, excitements, and rumors of war 
the record must be kept straight. Agen- 
cies have the Hatch Act, the McCarran 
rider, and other laws to rid the Govern- 
ment of subversives and persons of 
doubtful loyalty. But it takes people of 
courage to put laws, rules, and regula- 
tions to use. 

Mr. Robinson has fully demonstrated 
that he lacks either the courage to take 
action or the ability to evaluate the in- 
formation he received and understand 
its true meaning. In either event he has 
amply demonstrated that he is not quali- 
fied for the position he holds. 











































































“The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 
No man should be placed in a position to 
pass on the security of employees in an 
agency as vital as the State Department 
who demonstrates as little knowledge of 
the rights and duties of a Governmen; 
employee as has Mr. Robinson. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Robinson should know 
that employment by the Government is 
a privilege and not-a right. No person 
has a constitutional right to a Govern- 
ment position, but having once accepted 
a position in the Government the person 
has certain duties and obligations. One 
of those obligations is unquestionable 
loyalty to his Government. If it is de- 
termined that there is some question of 
his loyalty he should be dismissed from 
the Government service. Such dismis- 
sals are not punishments within the 
meaning of any penal law. The indi- 
vidual is not punished or prosecuted and, 
therefore, proof of an overt act of dis- 
loyalty is neither necessary nor required 
to support such a dismissal. This, Mr. 
Robinson, even as a Wall Street lawyer, 
should know. 

The failure of Mr. Robinson to recog- 
nize facts that indicate an employee 
should be removed from the Government 
service, either under the McCarran rider 
to the Appropriations Act or any other 
law, is but one example of how these 
questionable characters creep into the 
Federal service. Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
Peurifoy sitting idly waiting for evidence 
of an overt act could well apply to the 
Marzani case. So far as the record dis- 
closes Marzaini never committed an 
overt act, such as Robinson and Peurifoy 
look for, while employed in the State De- 
partment. Yet Marzani had 4 years of 
continuous Government employment 
while a member of the Communist Party. 
The utter incompetence of certain State 
Department employees and the United 
States Civil Service Commission to in- 
vestigate loyalty matters and place a 
common sense interpretation on evi- 
dence is illustrated by comparing the 
inside story of the Marzani case that 
appeared in the October 1947 issue of 
Plain Talk magazine by J. Anthony 
Panuch, former Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, with the records of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

’ Marzani was transferred from the OSS 
to the State Department some time in 
1946. He had been investigated for a 
position in the OSS and in January 1943 
the Civil Service Commission ordered his, 
removal from the service. The investiga- 
tion revealed that Marzani was born in 
Italy and came to the United States at 
the age of 12, later receiving derivative 
citizenship through the naturalization of 
his father. He attended Oxford Univer- 
sity and there married an American girl. 
Both Marzani and his wife were em- 
ployed on WPA, where Mrs. Marzani was 
discharged for her Communist activities, 
it being alleged, among other things, that 
she circulated 17 Communist petitions. 
The New York City Police Department 
records showed Marzani as a well-known 
Communist and known under the Com- 
munist Party name of Tony Whales—or 
Wales—and that he was formerly a sec- 





tion organizer on the East Side for the 
Communist Party. 

Now the State Department, according 
to the article by Mr, Panuch, discovered, 
in October 1946, that the New York City 
Police Department had some informa- 
tion concerning one Tony Whales—or 
Wales. What did the State Department 
do when they discovered in October 1946 
that Marzani was or had been a member 
of the Communist Party? Did they ex- 
ercise their authority under the McCar- 
ran rider and discharge him as a secu- 
rity risk? Marzani was discharged un- 
der the McCarran rider because he had 
falsified to the State Department re- 
garding his Communist affiliations. 
Even this action was not taken on the 
information in the files of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission or the New York City 
Police Department. This action was 
taken only after a detective in the New 
York City Police Department had identi- 
fied photographs of Marzani as being the 
Tony Whales—or Wales—the subject of 
the information in the files of the New 
York City Police Department. 

Of course, the State Department should 
have removed Marzani from the service 
in October 1946 when they became aware 
of the information in the files of the New 
York City Police Department. But they 
waited for proof that Marzani had com- 
mitted a crime, or as Messrs. Peurifoy 
and Robinson say, proof of an overt act. 

If persons of responsibility in sensitive 
Government agencies wait until they ob- 
tain proof of an overt act or proof that 
an employee had committed a crime be- 
fore they rid the Government service of 
persons whose employment constitutes 
a security risk, then it is time to sup- 
plant those officials with men who are 
aware of such danger. 

The transcript of the hearing on ap- 
propriations for the State Department 
before the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives is persuasive proof of 
the incompetence and lack of qualifica- 
tions of not only Mr. Hamilton Robinson, 
but also of Mr. Peurifoy. 

Much emphasis was made by Mr. 
Peurifoy and Mr. Robinson at the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee in dep- 
recation of the _ guilt-by-association 
idea. In other words, the unreasonable 
doubt should not be had of an employee’s 
loyalty merely because he Was seen in 
the company of known Soviet agents. 
Yet section 4 of the State Department 
order on dismissal grounds of suspected 
employees written by Mr. Robinson reads 
as follows: 

4. A person who has habitual or close as- 
sociation with persons believed to be in 
category 1 or 2 above to an extent which 
would justify the conclusion that he might, 
through such association, voluntarily or in- 


voluntarily divulge classified information 
without authority. 


The two categories mentioned in the 
above paragraph are: 


1. A person who engages in, supports, or 
advocates treason, subversion, or sedition, 
or who is a member of, affiliated with, or in 
sympathetic association with the Communist, 
Nazi, or Fascist parties, or of any foreign or 
domestic party, organization, movement, 


group, or combination of persons which 
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seeks to alter the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional 
means or whose policy is to advocate or ap- 
prove the commission of acts of force or 
violence to deny other persons their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States; 
or a person who consistently believes in or 
supports the ideologies and policies of such 
a party, organization, movement, group, or 
combination of persons. 

2. A person who is engaged in espionage 
or who is acting directly or indirectly under 
the instructions of any foreign government; 
or who deliberately performs his duties, or 
otherwise acts to serve the interests of an- 
other government in preference to the in- 
terest of the United States. 


I submit that using the old clichés of 
not judging a man too harshly because 
of his associates such as were used by 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Peurifoy at the 
recent hearings goes counter to their 
own views as expressed in the sections 
quoted above. 

The critical situation of the United 
States because of the continued en- 
croachments of the Soviet Union in its 
cold war to extirpate democracies does 
not permit us to make fine distinctions 
now as to a man’s loyalty, security, in- 
tegrity, and discretion. We should not 
be deterred from our duty by shibboleths 
of civil liberties, freedom of speech, or 
association or any of the cloaks which 
an incompetent, or worse, uses to pro- 
tect himself. So long as the causes for 
this critical situation exist, the State De- 
partment as an outpost in foreign policy 
should be inviolable. It should be like 
Caesar’s wife, and it is utter nonsense 
to be confronted with case after case of 
reasonable doubt as to an employee’s 
loyalty only to find Mr. Robinson clear- 
ing him or waiting for proof of an overt 
act. 

I submit that association of an em- 
ployee with suspected agents is a matter 
of extreme urgency. No bank would 
continue to employ a teller as cashier 
who was known to associate with gam- 
blers. Recognized police procedure 
places great emphasis on criminal asso- 
ciations. I maintain it is criminal mal- 
feasance in such critical times not to 
take instant, summary action on a prima 
facie case of this kind. 

With the foreign situation as delicate 
as it is now, it is a mystery to me how 
our State Department can be so careless 
as to harbor in it questionable persons 
having access to secret material. It is 
a mystery how important officials can in 
essence require almost incontrovertible 
direct evidence before taking action, yet 
our courts can convict on circumstantial 
evidence. Are we to learn nothing from 
the experience of Czechoslovakia and 
France before World War II, of the nu- 
merous other countries whose inertia, 
complacency, and stupidity permitted the 
infiltration of disloyals or incompetents 
whose acts helped undermine the fabric 
of those countries? 

THE GERMAN SCIENTIST PROGRAM 


In an article in the March 1948 issue 
of the American magazine, the Honorable 
Harry F. Byrp, United States Senator 
from Virginia, relates how the German 
Scientists are now being used by the 
United States for research in the fields 
of jet propulsion, rocket propulsion, aero- 
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dynamics, thermodynamics, supersonics, 
and other fields. After the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe, a race was on be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia to grab the German scientists. 
Senator Byrp writes that none of these 
Germans has been given a State Depart- 
ment entry visa or allowed to apply for 
American citizenship. A special contract 
was worked out which made the Germans 
civilian employees of the Army in Europe, 
assigned to temporary duty in the United 
States. Bringing these German scien- 
tists into the United States whereby this 
country could profit from their knowl- 
edge was delayed for months while the 
War and State Departments deliberated 
over the contract. 

Small numbers were brought over at 
first and kept under conditions similar to 
prisoners of war. Senator Byrp writes: 


Theoretically they were paid salaries, but 
they never saw the money. All of it went to 
their families or dependents, who weren’t al- 
lowed to leave Germany. 


On the question as to whether these 
German scientists would make good 
American citizens Senator Byrp con- 
tinues: 

General Putt thinks “that those we have 
recommended for visas would make as good 
Americans, from the standpoint of loyalty, 
as the average flow of immigrants common to 
the history of our country. Intellectually, of 
course, they have proved their special values.” 

But the State Department apparently is 
not so sure. It is represented as feeling that, 
if naturalized, the Germans would be subject 
to much less surveillance—no mail censor- 
ship or control of movement about the coun- 
try, for instance—and couldn’t be held to 
work contracts for the armed forces or their 
industrial contractors. About 60 of the Air 
Force’s Germans have been recommended for 
entry visas, with which they could file their 
first naturalization papers. So far the State 
Department has issued no visas. 


Several weeks ago a radio program fea- 
tured a story of an attempt of our mili- 
tary authorities to bring into the United 
States the scientists in Germany who had 
for years been experimenting in the de- 
velopment of new weapons of warfare. 
It was stated that— 


About the middle of 1946 the program 
planning was completed. It was approved by 
the President; it was approved by the Army 
and Navy; it was approved by the Acting Sec- 
retary for the State Department; and it was 
approved by the Justice Department, which 
includes the Immigration Service. It was the 
understanding of everybody that the Army 
and Navy would screen these scientists in 
Germany before bringing them over. Nobody 
wanted any Nazis. But with everything all 
set the program began running into trouble. 
Even though it had been approved by the 
State Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
couldn't get the project past the State De- 
partment Office of Controls, which includes 
the Visa Division. 


In a later broadcast the same commen- 
tator said that he learned— 

That the Army and Navy are not the only 
ones who’ve been given the runaround by 
this same little clique in the State Depart- 
ment Office of Controls, which is under the 
direction of Hamilton Robinson. Various big 
industrial corporations have been trying to 
get State Department permission to bring 
German scientists into this country. These 
corporations want the German technicians so 
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that they can get the advantage of their in- 
dustrial knowledge. They've found a great 
many scientists in Germany who would be 
able to improve American production meth- 
ods and efficiency. It would mean, in many 
cases, lower prices, better products, and ex- 
panded production, plus, of course, more 
American jobs. The companies have ap- 
proached the scientists and have persuaded 
them to come to this country. The only 
thing necessary is to obtain the approval of 
the State Department. And once again the 
matter rests with the Office of Controls and 
Hamilton Robinson. 


All of this causes one to wonder why 
any person with so little experience in 
highly important Government matters as 
Mr. Robinson has is enabled to wield such 
influence in important matters of state. 


Let us remember the testimony of Mr. 
Peurifoy before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments on March 10, 1948, 
when he said: 

Now, mind you, I say what I was looking 
for was an administrator, not a top investi- 


gator as such. I wanted a man with sound 
judgment. 


We look to the remarks of the com- 
mentator for further enlightenment of 
Mr. Robinson’s duties as an administra- 
tor and if he possesses the sound judg- 
ment Mr. Peurifoy was looking for. The 
radio commentator said: 

And there’s one very strange feature about 
this whole affair. The Office of Controls is a 
little agency within the State Department 
which has no readily apparent reason for ex- 
isting. It was set up in one of the State De- 
partment’s reorganizations in 1944, but was 
never staffed until 1946. At that time it be- 
came a sort of an overlord to a number of 
divisions within the State Department. 
They'd been functioning very well on their 
own before the Office of Controls was ever 
thought of. One part of the Office of Con- 
trols is the Visa Division. That is the divi- 
sion which normally would have handled this 
matter of the German scientists, and which 
actually is handling it now, but under the 
direction of the Office of Controls. The Visa 
Division has tried to cooperate in this pro- 
gram, but the Office of Controls has stepped 
in and taken the matter out of the Division’s 
hands. That’s just a part of the story. The 
program is being hamstrung and the ax work 
is being done by an Office in the State De- 
partment, the very existence of which nobody 
in the State Department can fully explain. 


So we find an article written by a re- 
spected and honored Member of Congress 
published in the American magazine and 
radio commentators broadcasting about 
the inability of our Government to utilize 
the German scientists in matters that are 
vital to the very existence of our coun- 
try. What are the facts surrounding 
this situation? If a committee of Con- 
gress calls on any agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government for facts 
we are met with the statement that such 
facts have to do with security matters 
and cannot and will not be given to the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
We have tried arguments, pleas, sub- 
penas, and we have remonstrated, but 
all to no avail. 

So now we are compelled to say let 
the State Department deny or affirm 
that the following incidents have oc- 
curred as a result of the military’s ef- 


forts to bring the German scientists to 
this country: 


That after VE-day the military began 
bringing over small numbers of these Ger- 
man and Austrian scientists under a pro- 
gram which authorized their entry with a 
view toward immigration after arrival. The 
technical know-how gleaned from _ these 
scientists astounded the military authori- 
ties and as a result of this experiment it was 
decided, for the first time in the history of 
the world, to exploit brains as a part of war. 

That from the very first instance it was 
recognized that in order to get the most out 
of these scientists it would be necessary to 
give them some definite assurance of per- 
manency by allowing them the privilege of 
immigration if they proved to be worth while 
future citizens. 

That during the fall and spring of 1945 and 
1946 several meetings were held between the 
State, War, and Navy Departments for the 
purpose of facilitating the entry of the scien- 
tists for utilization by both the military and 
civilian establishments, and that on March 4, 
1946, the Coordinating Committee of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments made 
some observations including— 

That these scientists possess knowledge of 
such great value to the United States for 
both military and civilian use that every 
effort should be made to prevent other na- 
tions from exploiting them, it being noted 
that Great Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
are already proceeding with a policy of long- 
range exploitation of the scientists in their 
zones. It was pointed out that current 
United States procedures permit short- 
term exploitation, but that the temporary 
conditions existent destroy incentives for 
them to do their best work and utilization 
of them on a long-range basis is desired. 

That to bring the scientists and their fami- 
lies to the United States under the immi- 
gration laws, the interested departments will 
certify to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
admittance of the individual scientists 
would be in the national interest. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will cause an investi- 
gation to be made of each scientist to ascer- 
tain whether he is objectionable as a Nazi 
and then obtain final clearance from the 
Department of Justice. 

That following this proposal the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff delegated the specific task 
of investigation to the Joint Intelligence 
Objectives Agency (JIOA). The JIOA was 
composed of members representing the Army, 
Navy, and State Departments. 

That in April 1946 the JIOA held its first 
meeting. Attending as the State Department 
representative was one Samuel Klaus. At 
this meeting the importance of the program 
was emphasized and the desire of the United 
States to obtain some 600 scientists out of 
a total of 1,500 in the American zone. It 
was also brought out at this meeting the 
necessity of gaining the scientists on a long- 
term basis and furnishing an incentive by 
setting up procedures for eventual naturali- 
zation if the scientist qualified under the law. 
It was also Clearly stated that the United 
States already had approximately 300 of these 
scientists working in various sections of the 
United States, some of whom were desired by 
the Government on a long-term basis. 

That on August 30, 1946, the State Depart- 
ment submitted a memorandum to the Presi- 
dent requesting approval of the project and 
to expand it to include a total of 1,000 scien- 
tists from selected individuals who would be 
granted permanent status in the United 
States under the immigration laws. The 
President approved the project on Septem- 
ber 3, 1946. 

That the following month, by letter dated 
October 1, 1946, to the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General agreed to arrange for giving 
the scientists under this program immigra- 
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tion status by the preexamination process 
and obtaining visas in Canada. In short, 
this letter offered the complete facilities of 
the Immigration Department in an effort to 
hasten this important program. 

That from the first meeting Samuel Klaus 
indicated that he did not favor the German- 
scientist program. At the April 1946 meet- 
ing he was requested to furnish the JIOA 
with the security requirements of the State 
Department with a view to immigration, 
The preliminary requirements were finally 
furnished in June 1946, and read as follows: 

That on June 19, 1946, Samuel Klaus pre- 
pared a memorandum outlining the basic 
information required by the State Depart- 
ment in connection with applications of 
German scientists for visas to enter the 
United States saying that the memorandum 
had been prepared for the guidance of JIOA 
and the sponsoring agencies of the War and 
Navy Departments and was submitted only 
for that purpose, and that in that memo- 
randum Mr. Klaus set forth the laws and 
regulations pertaining to the requirements 
for the issuance of a visa by a consular officer. 

That JIOA worked to comply with the 
regulations submitted by Klaus and when 
cases were submitted to the State Depart- 
ment for approval they were turned down 
on the basis that they still did not answer 
State Department requirements. A year after 
the German scientist program was officially 
under way, not one scientist had been brought 
to the United States under the program, and 
on April 9, 1947, almost 1 year after he had 
sent the State Department’s preliminary re- 
quirements, Klaus initiated additional re- 
quirements which he included in a memoran- 
dum that was signed by Hamilton Robinson 
as Director of the Office of Controls and 
wherein it is stated that the Department of 
State finds lacking certain information con- 
sidered essential if a decision is to be reached 
which will not jeopardize the security of the 
United States and that further Klaus listed 
in the memorandum other information de- 
sired which would require examination of 
numerous records in Germany necessitating 
months of additional work and that some of 
the additional requirements included in- 
sistence that German SS and SD records be 
checked in Berlin or wherever else they were 
in Germany, which Mr. Klaus and Mr. Robin- 
son should have known was an impossible 
request. 

That from the first instance Klaus has 
used his authority as the State Department 
representative on the JIOA to delay, obstruct, 
and confuse the program. He has even gone 
so far as to state that this may be the policy 
of the Secretary of State and the President, 
but it is not the policy of Samuel Klaus. 
Klaus is alleged to have made this statement 
before members of the board at one of the 
first meetings in the summer of 1946. The 
influence which Klaus wields in the State 
Department is unbelievable. Wherever the 
War and Navy Departments touched in an 
attempt to unravel the confusion it found 
an official who could not act or say a word 
until he contacted Klaus. 

That Assistant Secretary of State John 
Hilldring received a delegation of high mili- 
tary officials in the fall of 1946, who were 
determined to see the program underway. 
Hilldring was informed at this time that 
Klaus was undermining all the efforts of the 
Army and Navy and it is alleged that he 
promised to do something about it. Two 
weeks later when contacted Hilldring is al- 
leged to have admitted his inability to cope 
with the situation. 

That Klaus was eventually taken off the 
JIOA and no substitute was appointed. 
However, one Rebecca Wellington was named 
at the instance of Klaus, with no written 
orders, to act as liaison officer. At that time 
Rebecca Wellington was an assistant to one 


Solomon Silver, who occupied a somewhat 








nebulous position as a deputy to Hamilton 
Robinson. Wellington and Silver followed 
the Klaus line and it is alleged that they 
have stated that they look upon the War 
and Navy views askance and take their state- 
ments with a grain of salt. 

That the State Department, through Klaus, 
Wellington, and Silver, not only insisted on 
impossible requirements but also insisted 
that they be informed relative to the precise 
details of the scientific programs to be carried 
out with the Army and Navy, and that Klaus 
and his cohorts were aware of the pleas of 
the War and Navy Departments to the effect 
that time in this scientific research is of the 
essence, and it will take us 10 to 15 years to 
catch up on our own with present German 
developments which are ours for the taking 
through this scientist program. Every day 
delay turns more of these scientists into Rus- 
sian hands. Klaus is aware that these sci- 
entists are actually being bought and kid- 
naped by the Russians, even from the 
American zones. 

That it is significant in considering Klaus’ 
power that 2 weeks after offering his full 
cooperation in this program and asking what 
he could do to help the War and Navy De- 
partments, Frederick B. Lyon was no longer 
Director of the Office of Controls. Dennis 
Flinn, Lyon's deputy, was anxious to help, but 
was blocked higher up. Flinn, too, was 
quickly out of the Office of Controls. Hamil- 
ton Robinson replaced Lyon and Solomon 
Silver took over Flinn’s supervisory duties. 

That Klaus indicated to the JIOA that he 
was obsessed with the DP program, and it is 
known that he personally arranged for 500 to 
come in through Mexico and another 1,000 
direct from Germany. Yet, he could not ar- 
range for even 1 scientist to come to the 
United States to be placed in a program that 
was of the utmost interest to the United 
States. 

That to date, March 1948, the German sci- 
entist program is still not under way. Klaus 
and his cohorts in the State Department have 
succeeded in sabotaging a most important 
program, 


The Visa Division of the State Depart- 
ment is a part of the Office of Controls. 
Mr. Hamilton Robinson is the Director of 
Office of Controls. It is not necessary to 
enter into a minute discussion as to how 
the Visa and Passport Divisions operate 
and how they have operated for years. 
With the advent of Mr. Robinson into the 
position of Director of Office of Controls, 
he decided that the Visa and Passport 
Divisions needed a higher or inter- 
mediate echelon of direction and super- 
vision. On February 3, 1947, he created 
within the Office of Controls a travel- 
policy committee. On April 16, 1947, he 
created a committee on immigration and 
naturalization policy. These committees 
are composed of employees within the 
State Department who had no connec- 
tion with matters of visas or passports; 
yet, under the organization created by 
Mr. Robinson, they passed on questions 
relating to visas and passports. The 
policy governing matters of visas and 
passports is a question of law, and no 
policy committee can change those laws. 
These committees created by Mr. Robin- 
son did not add to the efficiency of his 
office, but, on the contrary, created con- 
fusion, agitation, and turmoil, as illus- 
trated in the cases of the German sci- 
entists; and I submit this is additional 
evidence of Mr. Robinson’s inability to 
cope with the problems of the State 
Department. 

The following article appeared in the 
column of a news commentator in the 
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March 23, 1948, issue of the Washington 
Post: 

Hamilton Robinson would have resigned as 
State’s secretary officer if he hadn't been 
smeared by a couple of Congressmen who 
questioned his loyalty. He has no intention 
of resigning under fire. The former law as- 
sociate of John Foster Dulles, the Republican 
foreign-policy adviser, may have some very 
interesting things to say if and when he does 
resign. 


I speak only for myself when I say that 
I have never questioned Mr. Robinson’s 
loyalty, neither have I smeared him. It 
is my honest and sincere belief that the 
Government is entitled to the best-quali- 
fied personnel, and that Mr. Robinson 
definitely lacks the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the high and important position 
to which he was appointed in the State 
Department. 


THE IRON CURTAIN 


On September 7, 1941, Hon. Martin 
Dies, chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, of the House of 
Representatives, charged that at least 
50 persons with records of affiliations 
with Communist -front organizations 
were employed in a certain Government 
agency. Since that day much has been 
said and much has been written about 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
being employed in Government agencies. 
However, little, if anything, was done to 
rid the Government service of such un- 
desirables. The results of the 1946 elec- 
tion made it apparent that the people 
of the United States had become dis- 
turbed over the existing conditions, and 
it is all too evident that the new Congress 
would do something about it. Undoubt- 
edly realizing that the new Congress 
would act immediately upon convening, 
the President, on November 25, 1946, 
issued an Executive order creating the 
President’s Temporary Commission on 
Employee Loyalty. This Commission was 
authorized— 

To inquire into (a) the standards, pro- 
cedures, and organizational provisions for 
the investigation of persons who are em- 
ployed in the United States Government, or 
who are applicants for such employment, 
(b) the removal or disqualification from em- 
ployment of any disloyal or subversive per- 
son, and to prepare a report ‘ncorporating 
any recommendations deemed appropriate in 
order to improve existing legislative and ad- 
ministrative arrangements in connection 
with loyalty investigations, administrative 
responsibility in loyalty standards, standards 
of loyalty. loyalty adjudication and related 
matters, so as to protect the Government 
against the employment or continuance in 
employment of disloyal, or subversive per- 
sons, and assure fair hearings to persons 
against whom such charges are brought. 


Officers of the Department of Justice, 
Department of State, Department of the 
Treasury, Department of War, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and the Civil Service 
Commission were designated to serve on 
the Commission as representatives of 
their respective agencies. 

Subsequently the Commission submit- 
ted its report, which concludes with the 
following sentence: 

In conclusion, the Commission recom- 
mends that this report, together with any 
Executive order which the President may 


issue, be submitted to Congress for consid- 
eration, 
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On March 21, 1947, the President is- 
sued Executive Order No. 9538, entitled 
“Prescribing Procedures for the Admin- 
istration of an Employees Loyalty Pro- 
gram in the Executive Branch of the 
Government.” 

I have it on very good authority that- 
Mr. Hamilton Robinson played rather a 
large part in the drafting of this Execu- 
tive order. In this connection it is to 
be noted that when the representatives 
of the several agencies were designated 
to serve on the President’s Temporary 
Commission, Mr. Donald S. Russell, the 
then Assistant Secretary of State, was 
named to represent the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Russell resigned on Janu- 
ary 20, 1947, and was replaced by An- 
thony J. Panuch. Mr. Panuch resigned 
on January 23, 1947, and he was re- 
placed by John E. Peurifoy and Mr. 
Peurifoy is the man who appointed Mr. 
Robinson to his present position. 

In October 1947 rumor was rife that 
Government agencies were about to 
clamp on a blanket of secrecy on the 
civilian affairs of such agencies. It was 
then learned that a super secrecy com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Hamilton Robin- 
son, had drafted rules of secrecy to be 
submitted to the President for his ap- 
proval. The authority for such rules 
was discovered to be a “sleeper” clause in 
Executive Order 9835, issued in March 
1947. That “sleeper” will be found in 
part VI of the Executive order under 
the heading of “Miscellaneous” and is 
designated as paragraph 2. It reads: 

The Security Advisory Board of the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee shall 
draft rules applicable to the handling and 
transmission of confidential documents and 
other documents and information which 
should not be publicly disclosed, and upon 
approval by the President such rules shail 
constitute the minimum standards for the 
handling and transmission of such docu- 
ments and information, and shall be applica- 
ble to all departments and agencies of the 
executive branch. 


Now, remember, this Executive order 
was issued for the express purpose of 
prescribing procedures for the adminis- 
tration of an employees’ loyalty pro- 
gram in the executive branch of the 
Government and has nothing to do with 
censorship. 

Let us take a look at this super-duper 
committee. The Directory of Commit- 
tees, Committee Secretariat of the Exec- 
utive Secretariat, dated November 1, 
1947, reflects that in December 1944 by 
an exchange of letters between the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of War the State- 
Army -Navy- Air Force Coordinating 
Committee was established. The com- 
mittee was reorganized in October. Sub- 
sequently this committee created a sub- 
committee called the Coordinating Sub- 
committee for Security Control or Secu- 
rity Advisory Board, with Mr. Hamilton 
Robinson of the State Department as 
Chairman. 

Just as soon as Executive Order 9835 
was issued Mr. Robinson and his sub- 
committee started working on a draft 
of so-called security regulations for 
civilian departments and _ continued 


working on such regulations for nearly 
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8 months. Meanwhile, the State De- 
partment put through its own regula- 
tions in anticipation of evertual issu- 
ance of Government minimum regula- 
tions. The whole preposterous situation 
came to light when it was discovered 
that the Veterans’ Administration had 
adopted rules, pursuant to a request of 
the Security Advisory Board, State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee, that im- 
posed secrecy upon the operations of 
the agency. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain 
the President has never approved any 
draft of rules submitted by Mr. Robin- 
son’s Board. 

Let us look a little further and see 
what the ideas of Mr. Robinson and his 
Board are on the subject of handling 
and transmission of confidential docu- 
ments and other documents and infor- 
mation which shall not be publicly dis- 
closed. According to Mr. Hamilton, the 
guiding principle of the censorship pro- 
gram is that Department officials shall 
be in a position to decide what the pub- 
lic shall be told about Government busi- 
ness and be in a position to enforce their 
decisions. Accordingly Mr. Robinson 
and his Board have divided “confiden- 
tial documents and other documents” 
into four categories—top secret, secret, 
confidential, and restricted. The orig- 
inal definitions were changed, because of 
strong criticism, and some objectionable 
phrases deleted. The definitions are: 

Top secret: The term “top secret” as used 
herein means information, the security 
aspect of which is paramount, and the un- 
authorized disclosure of which would cause 
exceptionally grave damage to the (prestige 
of the Nation or any governmental activity 
thereof) Nation. 

Secret: The term “secret” as used herein 
means information the unauthorized dis- 
closure of which would endanger national 
security, or would cause serious injury to 
the interests or prestige of the Nation, or 
would be of a great advantage to a foreign 
nation. 

Confidential: The term “confidential” as 
used herein means information, the un- 
authorized disclosure of which, although not 
endangering the national security, would be 
prejudicial to the interests or prestige of 
the Nation, (or any governmental activity 
thereof) or would cause unwarranted injury 
to an individual, or would be of advantage 
to a foreign nation, (or would cause serious 
administrative embarrassment). 

Restricted: The term “restricted” as used 
herein means information which requires 
security protection, other than that informa- 
tion which has been determined to be top 
secret, secret or confidential. 


On July 1, 1847, a 25-page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet on secrecy regulations 
was issued. It is stated on the cover of 
the pamphlet that it was “issued pur- 
suant to Executive Order 9835.” That 
executive order expressly provides that 
the Security Advisory Board shall draft 
rules and upon approval by the President 
shall be applicable to all departments 
and agencies of the Executive Branch. 
However, the opening paragraph of the 
document provides: 

These rules constitute minimum stand- 
ards for the handling and transmission of 
confidential documents and other docu- 
ments and information which shall not be 
publicly disclosed and are applicable to all 
departments and agencies of the executive 
branch. 


Not one word was said about approval 
by the President so it is no wonder that 
some Government departments treated 
the document as a binding order. At 
least the Veterans’ Administration did. 
When the Security Advisory Board re- 
fused to clarify the secrecy rules, upon 
request of the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Veterans’ Administration issued an 
order canceling the secrecy rules they 
had ‘issued. The Security Advisory 
Board said that it would rescind nothing 
because it had issued nothing, while the 
Veterans’ Administration says it has 
records to support its position that it 
received an order from another Govern- 
ment department. 

The action of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration made it plain that the Security 
Advisory Board was without authority to 
place into effect any of their suggested 
regulations without approval of the 
President and further that the President 
had not as of November 7, 1947, approved 
any such regulations. Let us turn to the 
records of the Security Advisory Board 
for a determination as to whether they 
have placed into effect the unapproved 
rules they drafted. 

On May 9, 1947, on the letterhead of 
the State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee, Security Advisory Board, the 
following communication was addressed 
to counsel for a committee of the House 
of Representatives: 

Pursuant to your telephonic request of 
this date, copies of the letters forwarded to 
you on May 5, 1947, are inclosed herewith. 


This letter is stamped at both bottom 
and top with the word “Restricted.” 
That could not possibly apply to the en- 
closures for they are both stamped 
“Restricted” and each communication is 
marked with a separate serial number. 

Compare the letter of Mr. Robinson’s 
board dated May 9, 1947, with Mr. Robin- 
son’s board’s definition of “Restricted” 
and the answer is that all documents that 
cannot be classified as Top Secret, Secret, 
or Confidential are, ipso facto, Restricted. 

If it took Mr. Robinson and his Board 
8 months to concoct regulations that 
even the President would not sign, is 
it any wonder that I raise the question 
of his qualifications? If it took Mr. 
Robinson and his Board 8 months to 
make up such a senseless and unaccept- 
able rigmarole is it any wonder that he 
knows so little about the loyalty and 
security risk of State Department em- 
ployees? Is it any wonder that Govern- 
ment agencies complain that the appro- 
priations of funds by Congress are in- 
sufficient when a top-salaried employee 
spends 8 months in drafting rules or 
regulations that are meaningless, worth- 
less, and of no weight or effect? Is not 
this cumulative evidence of Mr. Robin- 
son’s utter lack of qualifications for a 
top position in our State Department? 

ENTER ROWENA ROMMEL 


In order to understand the entire pic- 
ture of what is wrong with the State 
Department one must go back even be- 
fore the Office of Controls was officially 
established at the beginning of 1945. 
This reveals one of the most mysterious 
and influential figures, very seldom 
talked about, that ever went into the 
State Department. The person to whom 
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I have reference is Mrs. Rowena Barlow 
Rommel. The following account of the 
part she played in wrecking the State 
Department is a sincere and honest eya]- 
uation of her activities and does not 
seem to be altogether a secret around the 
State Department. Here, in the opinion 
of some people, is one of the cleverest, 
most sinister figures in the entire State 
Department set-up, as will appear later. 
By not obtaining the top salary grade in 
the Department and at all times operat- 
ing ostensibly as one of the subordinates 
in a given group, Mrs. Rommel has been 
able to mask her extraordinary effective- 
ness and real power. Actually she has 
been one of the Key figures in the State 
Department mystery, but until the last 
stages of the Robert T. Miller case (he 
resigned December 13, 1946) Mrs. Rom- 
mel has woven in and out of various 
peculiar situations in the Department 
without any tangible proof adduced 
against her for her responsibility in 
creating these situations. 

Her biographical record from the 
State Department register of December 
1946 shows: 

1. Birth in Rhode Island. 

2. Education at Brown University with an 
A. B. degree in 1932, an M. A. in 1933. 

3. Traveling scholar for English Speaking 
Union in summer of 1935. (The time from 
June 1933 to summer of 1935 is not accounted 


for.) 

4. Intern, National Institute of Public 
Affairs 1936-37. 

5. Clerk, Personnel Department Home 


Owners Loan Corporation 1937. 

6. Secretary and research assistant to mem- 
ber of Social Security Board 1937-1939, 

7. Administrative analyst, Division of Ad- 
ministrative Management, Bureau of the 
Budget 1939-1942. 

8. On August 4, 1943, appointed manage- 
ment and procedural analyst at $3,800 in 
State Department; on April 16, 1944 appointed 
at $4,600 an assistant to the Director of the 
Office of Departmental Administration (this 
man was John Rose now with United Nations 
and at that time a well-known leftist); on 
April 16, 1945, appointed an executive assist- 
ant at $5,600 and became an assistant execu- 
tive officer of the Steering Executive and Co- 
ordinating Committee preparing for the 
United Nations Conference which began at 
San Francisco in May 1945. On September 
16, 1945, she became an information special- 
ist with the Office of Public Liaison and re- 
mained there until 1947 when she was at- 
tached to the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation under 
William T. Stone. Her present salary is not 
available but it is either about $7,200 or $8,100. 


It will be observed that her field is that 
of personnel and management. Her 
highest salary was about $3,200 in 1943 
in the Budget Bureau before coming to 
State. 

It will be recalled that the Budget Bu- 
reau was the central spot in scrambling 
up the Government apparatus and cred- 
ited with planting leftist personnel in 
various departments to formulate gov- 
ernment policy and for blanketing into 
the State Department approximately 
7,000 employees from OWI and OSS and 
OICC. 

Schwartzwalter, William T. Stone, 
Paul Appleby—those are only a few of the 
names of men in Budget who have been 
suspected of acts bordering on conspir- 
acy. Budget Bureau by virtue of its ex- 
traordinary authority in approving or 











rejecting Government requests for appro- 
priations before they went to Congress 
was in a position where unscrupulous 
officials in Budget could intimidate weak 
budget officers in agencies or assist their 
confederates whom Budget had planted 
in various agencies, and thereby mold the 
policy of the Government. 

It appears that Rowena Rommel was 
selected by a leftist group in Budget as 
the first plant in the State Department. 
From her entrance in 1943 began most of 
the troubles now existing in that Depart- 
ment. It was known in Budget Bureau 
that Cordell Hull had instructed Stet- 
tinius to reorganize the Department for 
more effective organization. Rowena 
Rommel was assigned by Budget Bureau 
for that purpose. She had no particular 
skill, and I have been informed was igno- 
rant of State Department practices and 
policies, was arrogant, curt, and super- 
cilious to inferiors; fawning, flattering, 
and sycophantic to her superiors. This 
reorganization was praised by the Daily 
Worker before it was released. 

In no set-up has she been the top per- 
son, but in every reorganization set-up 
she has been practically the sole active 
operator and she has been the only per- 
son in the State Department who has 
been connected with all phases of the re- 
organizations. 

The first reorganization was in Janu- 
ary 1944, the second in December 1944. 
Both were major ones involving every 
phase of the Department. Thereafter 
there has been a succession of minor 
changes which have not altered substan- 
tially either of the major reorganizations. 
They merely have corrected oversights 
and the major ones according to her 
plan. 

Mrs. Rommel with the active assist- 
ance of Elwood Thompson of the Budget 
Bureau and with the passive aid of Wal- 
ter Laves of the Budget Bureau, was the 
leading spirit in these reorganizations 
which have left the State Department in 
such disorganization, lack of responsibil- 
ity, and divided authority that it is a fair 
question whether these actions were not 
a conspiracy to weaken the structure of 
the Department and permit the infiltra- 
tion of divisive forces dedicated to a for- 
eign way of life. Laves today is the 
American representative on UNESCO. 
Thompson is a high official in the Depart- 
ment or in the United Nations. 

It is necessary to go into Mrs. Rom- 
mel’s sympathies. Ample evidence 
should exist as to her association with 
suspected agents, her active part in pro- 
moting the entry into the Department of 
one Robert T. Miller, believed to be one 
of the most dangerous Soviet agents ever 
to infiltrate the Department of State. 
Furthermore, she was responsible for 
placing Robert T. Miller in a spot where 
he had access to the most sensitive and 
top-secret information in the Depart- 
ment during a crucial period of our rela- 
tions with Russia. There is no doubt 
that investigators have produced this 
and more damaging information. 

What is more important is that Mrs. 
Rommel is repuied to have been the key 
figure in scrambling up the Department 
so that it has become hopelessly over- 
lapping, dangerously inefficient, and so 
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divided in responsibility that quick, ac- 
curate decisions are difficult to make. 

Under Mrs. Rommel’s” guidance, 
spending, demands for huge appropria- 
tions, embarking on impractical ven- 
tures became the watchword. It is no 
wonder that the Department’s budget 
skyrocketed from $16,000,000 in 1939 to 
close to $200,000,000 asked for the next 
fiscal year. Commitments under inter- 
national obligations accounted for some 
of the increase, but much of it is at- 
tributable to the unsound, visionary 
schemes concocted by Mrs. Rommel and 
her budget pals. For example, one from 
the Budget Bureau who assisted was 
William T. Stone, who worked on the 
Benton project while a member of the 
Budget Bureau and then moved into the 
State Department in a key position. 

Reverting to Mrs. Rommel, she made 
her bill of goods attractive by creating 
a huge, expensive apparatus in the De- 
partment at tremendous expense with 
reclassifications in salary horizontal 
throughout the Department. The key 
word was expansion, needless hiring, 
qualifications secondary—just fill up the 

epartment with high-salaried person- 
nel and then put them to work. Sec- 
tions became divisions, divisions became 
offices, and then came a greatly expanded 
executive staff for each office to keep 
track of personnel and budgetary re- 
quirements. Mrs. Rommel volunteered 
to select the personnel of executives for 
each office which, if it had succeeded, 
would have given her a machine con- 
trolling the budget for the entire De- 
partment and, above all, would have 
given her a chance to select personnel 
when vacancies occurred. One can 
imagine the pressure of this scheme was 
terrific as Mrs. Rowena Rommel, by vir- 
tue of her influence in the State Depart- 
ment Management and Planning Divi- 
sion could make or break, or at least 
curtail, the effectiveness of a given of- 
fice—especially in connivance with her 
pals in the Budget Bureau. 

After these reorganizations she helped 
actively at the United Nations founding 
in San Francisco. She was partly re- 
sponsible for creating and staffing many 
of the new divisions in the Department 
attendant upon the creation of United 
Nations, and it is no accident that there 
have been repeated questions as to the 
loyalty of many of these persons. 

Thereafter she went to Public Liaison, 
or the Department’s public-relations of- 
fice. As part of that scheme she was 
responsible for two noted leftists, Pro- 
fessor Schuman and Owen Lattimore, 
lecturing in the Department of State. 

Presently she is in a key committee 
dealing with UNESCO. The United 
States pays $6,000,000 as its contribution 
for UNESCO. Russia is not even a mem- 
ber, yet Russia is said to be the most 
effectively represented nation in the 
world on UNESCO. There is no record 
that Mrs. Rommel has ever tried to rid 
UNESCO of subversives nor in the light 
of her record is she likely to do so. 

Mrs. Rommel, ignorant of State De- 
partment traditions and generally of the 
historic policies of the United States, 
brought with her new concepts of for- 
eign-office techniques. One might say 
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that she was more than a Russia-firster; 
she thought the Russian experiment was 
a noble one worth emulating in the 
United States. Consequently, she set up 
a system, and the thought is inevitable 
that she has at all times been carrying 
out orders, whereby the Department was 
staffed with a strange mixture of ardent, 
fervent pro-Sovieters, starry-eyed one- 
worlders, and general incompetents. 
Public organizations whose representa- 
tives were brought to the Department to 
help put over one or another Department 
plan always had a generous shaving of 
front organizations or worse. She was 
responsible for bringing around the De- 
partment a few years ago representa- 
tives of some of these organizations to 
meet division chiefs and questioning 
them on foreign policy under the pre- 
tense of selling the policy of America. 
Some division chiefs were shocked at the 
bold pro-Soviet questions put to them. 
It was only natural, because of Mrs. 
Rommel’s control of administrative ma- 
chinery that she was in a position to 
exert a great deal of pressure and in- 
timidation on these chiefs because she 
could hurt them when the budget came 
up annually if they did not go along. 

Public protest over the appearance of 
Schuman and Lattimore under her aus- 
pices caused her to go under cover tem- 
porarily. Her connection with the Miller 
case and the mention of her name by 
Congressman Donpdero in March 1946 
also caused her to be more covert, but to 
this day, to my knowledge, she has never 
altered her plans. 

The machine she set up remains and 
it is so cumbersome and complicated 
that it baffles investigators. One has the 
feeling that the administrative structure 
of the Department, particularly the Of- 
fice of Budget and Planning, is an ex- 
traordinarily large and expensive group, 
but ore does not realize this was done de- 
liberately to confuse investigators by di- 
viding authority so that no one knows all 
the answers. 

Rowena Rommel] is probably as respon- 
sible as anyone for the huge cost of ad- 
ministrative machinery but her real con- 
tribution has been the clever, subtle, in- 
sidious setting up of unnecessary groups 
and offices, inexcusable enlargement of 
already existing offices, and introduction 
into the Department of ardent Russia- 
firsters. 

All of the matters mentioned herein 
are either the product of Mr. Hamilton 
Robinson's “administrative ability” or 
his lack of capacity to recognize the 
gravity of the situation as far as security 
is concerned and to take corrective 
action. 

The evidence developed in the hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the Commii- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives brought out that there 
are fellow-travelers, if not actually Com- 
munists, still in the State Department. 
The same hearings and the hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments amply illustrate that Mr. Robin- 
son does not possess the necessary quali- 
fications to pass on such important ques- 
tions as loyalty and security. The in- 
formation relating to the efforts of the 
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Air Force to get the German scientists 
into this country further illustrates that 
Mr. Robinson lacks the qualifications to 
deal with such important matters as 
visas. Does the State Department now 
contend that Mr. Robinson was qualified 
and at the time of his appointment had 
experience to qualify him for the posi- 
tion of Director of Office of Controls? 
Does the State Department now contend 
that they did not have knowledge of the 
matters developed herein and will the 
State Department now deny that Mr. 
Robinson should have been removed 
from office several months ago. 


Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the widows and orphans, relatives and 
friends of the 111 coal miners who died 
in an explosion in the Centralia, IIl., 
Mine No. 5, March 25, 1947, will meet 
today for memorial services at the Cen- 
tralia High School. 

It would be a fine thing if it were pos- 
sible to inform that gathering that Con- 
gress had seen to it that steps had been 
taken in the past year to prevent future 
sacrifice of lives in our Nation’s coal 
mines. Instead, speakers on the me- 
morial program must point to the neglect 
of Congress to enact legislation in the 
interests of mine safety. 

In the remarks I made on the floor to- 
day I invited the membership of the 
House to sign a discharge petition which 
I have placed on the Speaker’s desk to 
force upon the floor legislation in the 
interests of mine safety. 

Under leave to do so, Iinclude with my 
remarks an editorial from the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal of March 15, 1948, 
reviewing the Centralia disaster and 
pointing to the inactivity of Congress in 
a field in which Congress should be great- 
ly concerned. The editorial follows: 
DEATH AND AGONIES CAN CONTINUE IN COAL AS 

FAR AS CONGRESS IS CONCERNED 

There will be no report of the passage of 
Federal mine-safety legislation to prevent a 
repetition of the hell-hole inferno explosion 
in Centralia No. 5 mine, where safety meas- 
ures were forgotten as a necessary adjunct 
to coal mining, when the widows and orphans 
and friends of the 111 victims whose lives 
were snuffed out March 25, 1947, meet for 
memorial services at Centralia High School 
on March 25. 

Instead of safety progress, the participants 
in the memorial services will be shocked by 
the continuing record of slaughter in Ameri- 
can coal mines covering the full year 1947, 
which shows a toll of 1,165 killed, an increase 
of 91 over 1946, and 63,000 injured, for a total 
of 64,165. The nonfatal accidents increased 
6,200 over 1946. 

The high-sounding promises of the United 
States Senate subcommittee that investigated 
the explosion on the scene, as well as Con- 
gressmen from coal-mining areas, that the 
time had come for the Federal Government 
to act and that the Congress was determined 
to enact Federal legislation with teeth in it 


that would give to the Federal mine inspec- 
tors the power to enforce their recommen- 
dations have never materialized. 

Running true to form as regards political 
promises, the Congress did a 100-percent job 
of forgetting its pledges for mine-safety leg- 
islation as soon as the disaster submerged 
as a leading public topic. 

Congress forgot its solemn promises and 
assurances to the widows and orphans and 
the public that the men who met death at 
Centralia will not have died in vain. 

In order to cover up their willful dodge 
of enacting mine-safety legislation, Congress 
passed meaningless Public Law 328 which 
only required the Secretary of the Interior 
to make a quarterly synopsis report on Fed- 
eral mine inspections. This law was drafted 
and passed solely for the purpose of deceiving 
the public into believing that the Congress 
was doing something to promote mine safety. 

In the period that has followed, Secretary 
of Interior Krug has submitted two quar- 
terly reports. The first report admitted that 
“sufficient information may not be obtained 
from the State agencies to allow the Congress 
to determine the condition of the mines.” 

Summed up, the reports have been more 
of a statement of the refusal of the State 
mine bureaus of the various coal-producing 
States to assist in the enforcement of Fed- 
eral mine inspectors’ recommendations for 
improved safety than evidence that the 
United States can hope for State cooperation. 

Simply stated, the State mine bureaus as- 
sert that they have no authority to and will 
not go beyond the provisions of their own 
State mining codes, which fall far short of 
the Federal safety-code provisions. 

After the first report was received, there 
was another flurry of individual Congress- 
men and Senators asserting that legislation 
would be passed, but as usual nothing has 
been accomplished. Some of the Senators 
and Congressmen have insisted that because 
of the acceptance of a modified Federal safety 
code by the UMWA and the coal operators as 
part of the 1947 wage agreement, no legis- 
lation is necessary. 

All of which makes the Congress more 
gullible than Illinois Governor Green's in- 
vestigating committee, who found that “a 
workman should be held accountable in some 
manner for individual carelessness and omis- 
sions tending to cause accidents,” but “it is 
impractical to obligate working coal miners 
to assume the general responsibility for safety 
measures.” 

Thus the attempt of the Congress to pass 
the buck back to the coal miners—who pos- 
sess no power to enforce safety measures and 
who lose working time by closing a mine 
down, resulting in their inability to feed their 
families during long periods of idleness—is 
just another 'political trick to dodge the issue. 

Investigation of the Centralia explosion 
by the United States Senate and the State 
of Illinois produced positive evidence of 
campaign cash and political hook-ups be- 
tween coal operators and the Illinois de- 
partment of mines as being the underlying 
reason why coal operators are permitted to 
violate safety laws at will. 

As the Journal has pointed out over and 
over again, the political skulduggery and 
campaign contributions that brought about 
coal industry control of the Illinois depart- 
ment of mines are not confined to Illinois 
alone. Coal miners have long recognized that 
the State mine inspection bureau in most 
States is an integral part of the political 
machine in power. It is an old-established 
custom for coal operators to buy control, 
through political contributions, of State 
mining departments so as to control the 
selection of the department head and the 
appointment of inspectors. 

An investigation by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch turned up endearing political let- 
ters which became known as the “dear Bob 
and Bill” letters and which revealed that 
Director Robert Medill of the Illinois de- 
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partment of mines sent a copy of a report 
of wholesale safety violations made by State 
Inspector Scanlan to William P. Young, op- 
erating vice president of the Centralia Coa] 
Co., with the request that “dear Bill” let 
him know if he.had any comment. Then 
“dear Bill” wrote “dear Bob” right back 
blaming the urgency of wartime coal produc- 
tion as the reason for not taking time out to 
make the safety improvements recommended 
by inspector Scanlan. 

This letter was dated February 28, 1945, 
2 years before the explosion actually took 
place. The mine, however, was kept going at 
top speed with little or no attention paid to 
safety improvements, which multiplied 
rather than decreased the near certainty of 
an explosion. 

Coal miners have never asked the Federal 
or State Governments for the passage of a 
safety code that they expected could guaran- 
tee the complete elimination of explosions 
and all other hazards connected with under- 
ground coal mining. All the UMWA has ever 
asked for is a practical application of the 
known safety measures that can be applied 
by the diligence of mine management and 
the cooperation of the men to promote the 
maximum degree of safety. 

Even a Federal law bestowing police power 
upon Federal mine inspectors to enforce 
their recommendations is not going to com- 
pletely wipe out all the hazards inherent 
in coal mining. What the coal miners do 
ask is honest enforcement of the safety 
provisions of State and Federal laws. 

As pointed out by President Lewis in his 
testimony dealing with the Centralia explo- 
sion before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in April 1947, it is the en- 
forcement of the provisions of safety laws 
that counts and not merely the enactment 
of a safety code into law. 

Lewis called the attention of the commit- 
tee to the Federal mine safety code provided 
in the United States-United Mine Workers 
of America agreement, which Secretary of 
Interior Krug was entrusted with enforcing. 
The agreement provided: 

“As soon as practicable and not later than 
30 days from the making of the agreement, 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, after 
consultation with representatives of the 
United Mine Workers and such other persons 
as he deems appropriate, will issue a reason- 
able code of standards and rules pertaining 
to safety conditions and practices in the 
mines. The Coal Mines Administrator will 
put this code into effect at the mines. In- 
spectors of the Federal Bureau of Mines shall 
make periodic investigations of the mines and 
report to the Coal Mines Administrator any 
violations of the Federal Safety Code. In 
cases of violation the Coal Mines Adminis- 
trator will take appropriate action which 
may include disciplining or replacing the 
operating manager so that with all reasonable 
dispatch said violation will be corrected.” 

Lewis argued that the language of this 
provision could not be qualified, yet it re- 
mained unenforced. 

Of course, everybody knows why Krug did 
not enforce it. He was too busy gallivanting 
around the country—over to China, Alaska, 
and other places, having a good time at the 
expense of the Federal Government and tak- 
ing his friends with him on these joy trips 
and meeting the forces that make for enter- 
tainment—to be seriously concerned about 
the welfare of the coal miners. 

Had the Federal Government undertaken 
to enforce the agreed safety provisions of 
the United States-UMWA agreement, the 
Centralia explosion would probably never 
have occurred. 

All of which brings up the question not 
only of the need for legislation, but the kind 
and character of the administrator who is 
charged with enforcing the law. 

The Journal has advocated for a long time 
that the Bureau of Mines be removed from 
the Department of the Interior and set up 








as an independent agency that will give its 
sole attention to coal mining, the develop- 
ment of byproducts of coal, and the conver- 
sion of coal into synthetic fuels on a cost 
basis that will make it competitive with oil- 
well production. 

We think that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to pass an over-all mine safety code, 
giving United States mine inspectors police 
power to enforce their recommendations and 
to set up the Bureau of Mines as an inde- 
pendent Government agency where the pow- 
er of administration, enforcement, and di- 
rection of the United States inspection force 
will be vested. 

As matters stand, the Interior Depart- 
ment is a loosely connected organization in 
which the problems of reclamation of lands, 
the leasing of public lands, maintenance of 
forests, national parks, oil reserves, and what 
have you are reckoned by each succeeding 
Secretary of the Interior as overshadowing 
in importance the question of coal mining. 

We do not share that viewpoint and in- 
sist that since coal is the basic industry that 
powers the Nation’s mills, factories, and 
transportation and heats the homes and by 
chemical processes is converted as a base 
for several thousand medicinal usages, the 
industry and the men who mine the coal 
should be reckoned with as more important 
to the Nation’s well-being than has been the 
case in the past. 

As an example of how the coal industry has 
been neglected by the Department of In- 
terior and considered on the basis of a sec- 
ond rate status, Secretary Krug, in pursuit 
of more beneficial political results to be 
reaped from favoring the coal operators, im- 
mediately following his post-Centralia grand- 
stand play of closing down 518 mines on 
which the Department had inspection re- 
ports at hand showing gross violations of 
safety measures, made an infamous attempt 
to convince the Congress and public that he 
was reorganizing the Department to promote 
a better administration by forcibly promot- 
ing the resignation of Dr. R. R. Sayers as 
Chief of the Bureau of Mines and having 
President Truman appoint James Boyd of 
Colorado, whom no one in the coal industry 
knew anything about, as Sayers’ successor, 

When called before the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, Boyd admitted that he 
had never been in a coal mine and that the 
only knowledge he possessed relative to coal 
mining came from textbooks. 

The UMWA protested the Boyd appoint- 
ment and during an investigation that fol- 
lowed it was discovered that the citizenship 
of Boyd was questionable. In his first sub- 
mitted biography, Boyd claimed that he was 
a United States citizen by reason of the 
naturalization of his father. But on the 
date given in his biography that his father 
was naturalized by a Federal court, Boyd had 
already reached maturity and was over 21 
years of age and consequently could not be- 
come a citizen by the mere process of the 
naturalization of his father. Boyd claimed, 
however, that there was a mistake in dates, 
but thus far the question of whether Boyd 
is a citizen has not been cleared up. 

The first session of the Eightieth Congress 
refused to confirm the nomination. Boyd 
was given an interim appointment and thus 
far the second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, which convened on January 6, has 
failed to act. Boyd has remained on the job 
unconfirmed, and, as we understand it, is 
ineligible to draw pay from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly the Boyd episode constitutes solid 
ground for the demand of the UMWA to 
transfer the Bureau of Mines from the De- 
partment of Interior and set it up as an inde- 
pendent agency. 

We regret that the widows, orphans, and 
friends of the victims of the Centralia dis- 
aster have to face such a sordid set of facts 
when they gather to pay their iespects to 
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their loved ones who met such an untimely 
death in the fatal explosion. 

It is a sad commentary upon the intelli- 
gence of the Members of the Congress of the 
United States, who are allegedly engaged in 
rescuing the peoples of the world from the 
evil forces that have beset civilization, that 
they cannot pass simple, understandable, and 
necessary legislation that would at least 
minimize the industrial murder of our own 
people in American coal mines. 

But such is the case. 





General Electric’s Mr. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, a recent issue 
of the magazine Plain Talk carries an 
open letter addressed to Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, who served as chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
that should be of interest to people want- 
ing to know what part the Communists 
played in the formulation of the report. 

Remember that of the committee of 15, 
6 are accorded mention as having had 
membership in, or affiliations with, or- 
ganizations which have been officially 
characterized as Communist fronts, in- 
cluding the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, Inc., among still 
others. One of the committeemen has 32 
such connections, one has 28, one has 24, 
and another 7. And remembering, too, 
that the Communist Party has played up 
the report, it is natural that the public 
should want to know the real purpose of 
the committee in issuing it. 

The letter is as follows: 


OPEN LETTER TO GENERAL ELECTRIC'S MR. WILSON 


Mr. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: You perhaps know by this time 
that a good deal of the Communist Party 
“line” was smuggled into the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, of 
which you were chairman. 

Plain Talk would like to ask you a number 
of questions. In so doing, we are moved by 
a concern for the principles of Americanism 
which, we are confident, you share to the 
fullest extent. 

It has been widely rumored that you were 
not given an opportunity to read the report 
before it was published. Is this true, Mr, 
Wilson? It is also reported that you enter- 
tain the most emphatic dissent from some 
of the statements in the report. Would it 
not be a distinct public service for you to 
speak up, if this rumor is true? 

Do you know who wrote the report? If s0, 
did you investigate his background before 
assenting to his appointment? Or, were you 
ever consulted about his appointment? By 
now, it is generally known that one Milton 
Stewart was the author, or main author, of 
the report. We can assure you that Mr. 
Stewart has expressed considerable pride in 
his handiwork. 

Did you know, before accepting the chair- 
manship of this committee, of the numerous 
Communist-front affiliations of some of your 
fellow committeemen? Did you have any- 
thing to do with the composition of the 
committee? 

The report, which has been widely publi- 
cized, together with the utmost exploitation 
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of your prestige, states that this country is 
in a “state of near-hysteria” over commu- 
nism, and that this condition threatens the 
freedom of “genuine democrats.” Do you 
believe this, Mr. Wilson? If you do, will you 
be good enough to name a few of the “genu- 
ine democrats”? 

Once again, the report speaks of “irre- 
sponsible opportunists who make it a prac- 
tice to attack every person or group with 
whom they disagree as Communist.” Do you 
believe this, Mr. Wilson? If so, why not 
name the irresponsible opportunists? Or, 
do you not know that this has been a Com- 
munist device for 30 years, calculated to 
shield the agents of the Kremlin? 

You, in the report which exploits your 
Mame and prestige, say: “There are two 
groups * * *, The first are the Commu- 
nists * * *, The second are the native 
Fascists.” Do you believe that this is a cor- 
rect or reasonable analysis of the menace 
which confronts America today? Do you 
not know that there are 100 agents of the 
Kremlin for every native Fascist in the 
United States today, and that your analysis 
is, thus, fraudulent? 

Are you, as your report implies, against 
any loyalty check on Federal Government 
employees? Your report states that “our 
whole civil liberties history provides us with 
a clear warning against the possible misuse 
of loyalty checks to inhibit freedom of 
opinion and expression.” Do you, Mr. Wil- 
son, believe a word of this? 

Do you know, Mr. Wilson, that the Com- 
munist Party's Daily Worker and New Masses 
immediately seized upon your report as use- 
ful ammunition against all those who are 
engaged in exposing the Communist fifth 
column in this country? Do you want the 
citations? Do you know that the papers of 
the Communist-dominated CIO unions fea- 


ture your report in their columns? Do you 
want these citations? 
Your report sells for $1 a copy. De you 


know that the Communist Party official book- 
store has a feature display of your report in 
its window on Thirteenth Street in New York 
City? Does the significance of this fact 
escape you? 

It is reported that extraordinary pressure 
from the White House led you to accept the 
chairmanship of this committee. Did you, as 
reported, decline the first invitation? Did 
you accept the second invitation only after it 
was pointed out that enormous Government 
subsidies for atomic research might be 
switched from General Electric to Westing- 
house? 

Variety, weekly paper of the theatrical 
world, announces that you will be the fea- 
ture on a series of broadcasts over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System beginning Febru- 
ary 10, 1948, and that this series will carry 
the message of your report to the country. 
Variety further states that one Mitchell 
Grayson will direct the MBS series. Do you 
know, Mr. Wilson, that Mitchell Grayson 
was, according to a public record, a member 
of the Communist Party, unit 15, section 30, 
New York City? Do you still intend to ap- 
pear on his program? 





Butte Teamsters Union, Local No. 2, the 
Oldest Teamsters Union in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speeker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am happy to 
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bring to the attention of the House a full- 
page article which appeared in the Mon- 
tana Standard, of Butte, Mont., under 
date of Wednesday, March 10, 1948. The 
article is entitled “Proudly We Present” 
and it refers to the factor that the oldest 
teamsters union in the United States is 
the Butte Teamsters Union, Local No. 2. 
This article gives full and deserved credit 
to the Butte local for the fine work that 
it has done over the years and for the 
outstanding contributions made for the 
benefit of an outstanding community like 
Butte. 

Local No. 2 is not an organization 
which must depend on publicity to make 
its good work known. What they do 
in their jobs speaks for their interest 
in the welfare and the betterment of a 
community in which they live. Local 
No. 2 is to be complimented for the fine 
spirit of cooperation and friendship 
which exists between it and the firms 
employing its members. Other unions 
would do well to copy the outstanding 
record of the Butte local and certainly 
would have a very desirable mark to 
shoot for if they want to achieve the 
record which the Butte local has made 
over the years. 


Mr. Speaker, many of the officers and 
members of this union as well as many 
of the employers in the firms listed as 
sponsoring this full-page article in the 
Montana Standard are friends of mine 
and people in whom I have the greatest 
confidence. I think that the spirit of 
cooperation shown by the local No. 2 
and the employers in Butte is a demon- 
stration of the type of solidarity which 
should wherever possible bind the Amer- 
ican worker and the American employer 
together on a sound, equitable, and dem- 
ocratic basis. 

Mr. Speaker, the article referred to 
which appeared in the Montana Stand- 
ard of March 10 is as follows: 


PROUDLY WE PRESENT 


THE OLDEST TEAMSTERS UNION IN THE UNITED 
STATES—BUTTE TEAMSTERS UNION, LOCAL 
NO. 2 


Officers and members of the Butte Team- 
sters Union, Local No. 2, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America (for 
that is their full title) are probably one of 
the most reticent unassuming groups in 
Butte. Ordinarily they shun publicity; let 
their deeds speak for themselves. However, 
their “deeds” particularly during the war 
years, speak loud and clear. Without ques- 
tion, the scrap drives, metal drives, and 
paper drives that the teamsters conducted 
during these critical times did much to aid 
the war effort. Furthermore, no worthwhile 
effort fails to receive their support. 

Local No. 2 is justifiably proud of the fact 
that they are the oldest Teamsters Union in 
the United States, and for that matter in 
the world, being orgarized in 1910 as an 
affiliate with AFL. No Local No. 1 exists. 

Current officers include Lee Vercammen, 
president; Kenneth Davis, vice president; 
Lou Bradley, recording secretary; W. J. 
McIntosh, financial secretary; Frank Birm- 
ingham, business agent, and Art Speraw, Art 
Rasor, F. J. Birmingham, trustees. 

Safest and most courteous drivers on the 
road. 


Is CIO Wholeheartedly Opposing 


Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, de- 
signed to create a doubt as to the genu- 
ineness of the present opposition of some 
CIO leaders to communism, Pegler this 
morning gives us the following: 

FAIR ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


The decision of the bosses of the CIO to 
oppose the Communist traitors in the cam- 
paign of 1948 is a political stroke unrelated 
to patriotism and principle. It will be re- 
membered that Roosevelt alternately dis- 
owned and embraced the Communists, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Another time the same union politicians, 
carrying spurious credentials as spokesmen 
for several millions of American citizens, 
might find it expedient to collaborate with 
and defend the Communists as they did in 
many cases in the past. 

Their credentials are fraudulent for many 
reasons but primarily because there is no 
guaranty and small pretense of honesty in 
union elections. 

The case of Harold Christoffel, of Milwau- 
kee, now 36 years old, formerly president of 
Local 248 of the United Auto Workers at the 
Allis-Chalmers plant in Milwaukee, will show 
that the present mood of the CIO and of the 
United Auto Workers is entirely political. 
It will also enlighten the public on the re- 
liability of union elections. 

Christoffel recently was found guilty on 
six counts of perjury in the district court 
at Washington, D. C., for having denied un- 
der oath to a committee of Congress that 
he was a Communist or ever had been one. 
He is one of the most treacherous operators 
in the entire union racket whether CIO or 
AFL. 

During the war, he was the more dangerous 
because other union politicians in the CIO 
and the Auto Workers who knew he was a 
member of this traitorous Russian band 
fought him only as a political rival within the 
racket but never as an enemy of the United 
States. 

They never denounced him to the public 
as a traitorous plotter against the country 
because that would have been Red-baiting, 
and they were always ready to make a deal 
for Communist strength in some political 
coup within the union or to terrorize a com- 
munity by organized riots. The Communists 
are expert rioters and terrorists. 

Christoffel and a small group of fellow- 
Communists at Allis-Chalmers were respon- 
sible for a strike of 78 days in 1941 which 
was the most destructive stroke of sabotage 
that any enemy struck this country in the 
war. The Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board said in writing: “The officers of local 
248, Harold Christoffel and others, caused at 
least 2,200 ballots to be marked as favoring 
the strike and caused such ballots to be 
counted.” 

The Board had authorized examination of 
the ballots by Clark Sellers, of Los Angeles, 
and John F. Tyrell, of Milwaukee, experts in 
handwriting and disputed documents. They 
acted independently and reached the same 
conclusion by the same evidence which was 
unnoticeable to the layman's eye. 
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Christoffel and his co-conspirators struck 
Allis-Chalmers in January 1941 while Hitler 
and Stalin were allies and the American Com- 
munists were doing all they could to hamper 
the war preparations of the United States. 

The attitude of the Communists then was 
similar to Henry Wallace’s attitude today. 

Christoffel’s local of the United Auto Work. 
ers contained only a-minority of the workers. 
Fewer than half of the employees voted, so 
the strike failed to carry. But 2 days later, 
on January 21, Christoffel took another vote, 
This one was pulled off in the union head- 
quarters, subject to no outside observation 
or supervision. The racketeers reported 6,759 
ballots as against a total of 4,547 persons 
clicked off on an automatic counter by a 
company Official across the street as the voters 
entered the place. 

The union would have refused to submit 
the ballots for expert inspection but had 
made the careless mistake of delivering them 
to the employment relations board in a triv- 
ial dispute over the mere wording of the 
proposition. Thus they were in hand when 
the Messrs. Sellers and Tyrell wanted to see 
them, and they found glaring proof that the 
Communists had forged more than 2,000 
“yes” votes. There were batches of a hun- 
dred fake votes tied together. They had 
been marked in series by the same hand and 
enlarged photographs brought out “ghost 
marks” on many of them, proving that they 
had been marked wholesale, one ballot atop 
another. Voters mark single ballots and thus 
do not leave vacant impressions on other 
ballots. The case was so strong that the 
union lawyers didn’t try to deny the find- 
ings. 

The Allis-Chalmers strike involved abso- 
lutely no labor dispute between the manage- 
ment and any employee. It was a Commu- 
nist frame-up which held up the manufac- 
ture of many great machines which were 
needed for the manufacture of other ma- 
chines. It held back marine engines for war- 
ships and many important special machines. 

The professions of hostility to Communists 
and communism uttered by Philip Murray, 
the president of the CIO, may be evaluated 
by the fact that, after the fraud had been 
proven, Murray opposed an urgent appeal by 
the Navy and the Office of Production Man- 
agement to Allis-Chalmers to resume work at 
once on vital production. The strike had 
been a traitorous fraud against the United 
States, and yet Murray, who now would ap- 
pear to be piously anti-Communist, chal- 
lenged the Government’s own right to re- 
quest that it be ignored. Meanwhile, inci- 
dentally, the taxpayers paid unemployment 
benefits to all who were made idle. 

Walter Reuther, the president of the 
United Auto Workers, lately has had the 
benefit of much fake publicity. This might 
be the work of a professional propaganda 
plant but might easily be the result of the 
forgetfulness of those who prepare and edit 
copy. 

Reuther was one of the high politicians of 
the UAW throughout the war when this 
union made the worst record of all in the 
matters of wildcat strikes, loafing, “feather 
bedding,” whistle jumping, and general ob- 
struction. Most of the wildcat strikes were 
so-called only so that the union could have 
its strikes but dodge responsibility. 

Christoffel was a slacker as well as a sabo- 
teur, and his status as a union faker in the 
UAW of the CIO gave him the right to stay 
a civilian long after thousands of patriotic 
young Americans had been killed in battle. 
Finally, in 1944, when he was still only 32 
years old, this privileged draft dodger was 
called up. For 5 years he had done scarcely 
a tap of work at Allis-Chalmers, having been 
occupied instead as a union official on leave 
from his job. As a union Official his works 








was to obstruct war production and this he 
did very well. 

In January 1944, when at last he was called, 
he had also become the president of the CIO 
council of Milwaukee County. Phil Murray 
made no public move against him nor did 
Mr. Reuther oppose him as a Communist. 

Like thousands of other grafters, rioters, 
slackers, or traitors of the union racket, 
Christoffel: enjoyed almost automatic exemp- 
tion from the draft because union parasites 
were assumed to be doing essential war work. 

On January 8, 1944, when many loyal 
Americans already were dead in the war, 
Christoffel got wind that his draft board had 
classified him 1-A. Instantly he tried to 
scramble to safety by giving up his union 
racket and resuming his work at the bench. 

The company Officials, the dirty dogs, re- 
fused to ask deferment for him as an essen- 
tial worker and finally he had to go, although 
not for long. 

He was a union saboteur for almost 9 years 
and only now has it been established that he 
was a Communist all the time, not that there 
ever was room for doubt, 





Radio Address to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES P. SCOBLICK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. SCOBLICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
onD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress made by me over Station WARM 
on March 21, 1948: 


Ladies and gentlemen, during the past 
week, tho men and women of this country 
have seen events happen in our Nation's 
affairs that, to say the least, were momen- 
tous, 

We witnessed the President of the United 
States, in a surprise visit to a joint session 
of Congress, calling for speedy enactment of 
a draft law, universal military training, and 
a European recovery program. 

The tenor of the President’s message was 
speed, speed, and more speed, It palpitated 
with emergency. 

And because of the highly important pro- 
posals that have been made, the decisions 
that are facing us, and the effect they will 
have on our lives and the affairs of our 
Nation, I deemed it proper to bring to the 
people of Lackawanna, a@ report from your 
Congressman, F 

At the outset, however, I want to empha- 
size, that as we hear the rumbling of drums, 
it is indeed difficult to determine immedi- 
ately whether they are the drums of war, 
or the beating of drums in a Presidential 
campaign in which the outstanding Demo- 
cratic candidate feels something slipping. 

The President’s message, in some quarters, 
was described as taking a strong hand against 
Russia. It is one thing to scare Russia, if 
she can be scared, and another thing to scare 
the people of the United States. 

The President’s appeal for foreign aid cer- 
tainly did not have the element of emergency 
which he strived to give it, with a personal 
appearance before the Congress. The foreign- 
aid bill was well on its way in Congress and 
its need is fully appreciated by a majority 
of Representatives aid Senators. 

And as for the other two proposals, that 
the President dignified with his personal 


appearance, a call for a draft, and a call for 


unlversal military training, the question 
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naturally follows that if we have one, then 
why have the other. 

President Truman for some time has been 
promoting the idea of universal military 
training. It has not been received with en- 
thusiasm. It has been well said, that uni- 
versal military training is agdinst the 
traditions of this country and that where 
it is in existence, is precisely where most 
wars have taken place; it would remove 
young men at a critical age, from their home 
surroundings, and safeguards; that it is 
boosted more by soldiers, particularly Army 
officers who covet promotion and higher sal- 
aries, and the chances are that hereafter 
battles will be fought in the air, rather than 
on foot, and in that case large armies will 
not be needed. 

And in view of any future wars being 
fought in the air, or with push buttons, many 
Members of Congress were considerably sur- 
prised that the President failed to ask for 
an expansion of our air services. 

I believe American mothers and fathers, 
and American youth, do not want universal 
military training, but they will, on the other 
hand, support a draft, as they have always 
supported their country in its crises. 

However, are we in a crisis, and if we are we 
want to know what it amounts to, and how 
did we get that way. 

In our intercourse between nations, when 
we are at war we turn the job over to the 
generals and the admirals, but when we are 
at peace, or supposed to be at peace, it is 
strictly a job for the diplomats. Today the 
diplomats are speaking in terms of a cold 
war with Russia. On the other hand, with 
the President talking of draft, and asking 
for it, it gives the people of this country 
visions of tanks, planes, and bombs. 

The amazing feature in the spread of com- 
munism in Europe, which we, in our foreign 
policy, are dedicated to stop, is the fact that 
while we give and give and give, and promise 
to give more and more and more, communism, 
which gives nothing, is flourishing and ex- 
tending itself in the countries where we were 
directing our assistance. 

We have heard reports of secret commit- 
ments having been made at the conferences 
of the Big Four. Was the spread of Russian 
influence and control of countries, up to a 
certain point, one of those commitments? 
And is the present crisis that the President 
warns us about one that has developed be- 
cause the Russians are going beyond those 
commitments? 

The Congress of the United States and the 
people are entitled to know, just how did we 
get in this international crisis? 

If the commitments were made at Yalta, 
Mr. Truman cannot confess ignorance to 
them, because his Secretary of State, General 
Marshall, was at that time the head of our 
armed forces and was sitting at the elbow of 
the late Mr. Roosevelt. 

It is true, according to our Secretary of 
State, that mistakes have been made. Gen- 
eral Marshall, himself, has said: “We made 
mistakes and we have to correct them.” 

Such being the case, and we will take the 
general’s word for it, should we find our- 
selves embroiled in war, before we have had a 
peace from the last war, then the word “mis- 
takes” is an understatement, it will truly 
be a blunder of the worst type and indeed 
pitiful, if the only means of correction are 
tanks, planes, and bombs, and the shedding 
of the blood of our American youth. 

The American people have backed up their 
diplomats, with their dollars, and all of the 
modern tools as conceived by our diplomats 
have been placed at their command. If they 
have failed their jobs, then we have an ad- 
ministration that is grossly incompetent. 

The next development to be watched on 
the international scene will be the election 
in Italy on April 18. There is grave danger, 
it is reported, that the iron curtain of Rus- 
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sian communism will be voted by the people 
of that nation, and if such is the case, our 
affairs will take on a more serious crisis. So 
serious is this situation, that last week, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
JOSEPH MARTIN, of Massachusetts, asked those 
men and women of this country who have 
ties in Italy, to write to their friends and 
kin, invoking a vote against communism 
and asking for a vote for democracy. 

Here in Lackawanna County, there are 
thousands who have ties with the people 
in Italy, and tonight, in the name of the 
Speaker of the House, I ask them to take 
their pens in hand and write to their friends 
and relatives, about democracy as we know 
it, how we have succeeded with it, and how 
it can benefit them also. 

Yes, indeed, ladies and gentlemen, the 
events of this past week were momentous, 
but the Congress will want to know much 
more about the threat Mr. Truman speaks 
of before a universal military training bill 
is passed, or before a draft law is enacted. 

The Members of Congress are not un- 
mindful of the drama that was used last 
St. Patrick’s Day when Mr. Truman ad- 
dressed in person the joint session of Con- 
gress. Mr. Truman appeared at a time when 
his political stock was hitting a new low. 
Mr. Wallace had just upset Boss Flynn's 
Democratic district in New York, by send- 
ing one of his followers to Congress. And 
Mr. Wallace is the third party candidate for 
President. Mr. Truman was concerned with 
the new rebellion in the South; a rebellion 
that is causing him no little embarrassment 
from a large part of his Democratic ma- 
chine. Mr. Truman was concerned with the 
Republican vow to slash his proposed budget. 

All of these situations have been weighed 
in the light of his surprise message, and no 
little weight given to them when Mr. Tru- 
man, immediately upon shocking the Na- 
tion, boarded a plane for New York City to 
view a parade. 

The huge block of electoral votes that goes 
to the candidate who carries New York State 
is something that all Presidential candidates 
eye with deep concern, and Mr. Truman is 
truly a candidate for a full term. 

It has been said that Mr. Truman is espe- 
cially fond of universal military training, 
because if such a proposal should become 
law, it would preclude the possibility of cut- 
ting his budget. He is especially sensitive in 
having his budget operated on. 

However, ladies and gentlemen, the Repub- 
lican Members of the Congress are deter- 
mined that the expenses of this Nation shall 
be slashed, Mr. Truman, notwithstanding. 
And in this connection, their positions, I 
submit, are well taken. 

This can be readily understood, when you 
realize that Mr. Truman’s $40,000,000,000 
budget is more than twice all the profits 
made by American industry in the year 1947. 
It is $13,000,000,000 more than the entire 
Federal public debt at the close of World 
War I. It is more than the entire national 
income in the year 1933. It is more than 
four times the Federal Budget in 1939. It is 
nearly eight billion more than the 1942 
budget, which included the first year of the 
war. 

It has been pointed out that the colossal 
sums in the President’s recommendations are 
intended to be spent in the year beginning 
July 1, 1948, and ending June 30, 1949 and 
means that 4 years after the close of World 
War II the Government of the United States 
is spending at a higher rate than at any time 
in its peacetime history. 

It has also been pointed out that econo- 
mists consider it to be hazardous when the 
Government extracts as much as 20 percent 
of the national income for taxes. Assuming 


a national income of $200,000,000,000 the 
Government will have brought us to the 
hazard, and that, to say the least, must be 
stopred. 
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And please believe me when I assure you, 
that the Republican Members of Congress 
will do something about it. 

And now in conclusion, ladies and gentle- 
men, in view of the seriousness of the situa- 
tions that are confronting us, in these days 
of history, may I ask for your advice and 
sentiments in these matters. 

Writing a letter to your Congressman has 
been the source of many jibes, but please 
believe me, it does serve well in letting your 
lawmakers know how the people feel back 
home, because it is your vote he is casting 
when a vote is taken on affairs of your 
Nation. 





Better Days for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks and 
include a newspaper article, I submit an 
article from London, England, by Wil- 
liam T. Chase entitled “Better Days for 
Europe,” as follows: 


BETTER DAYS FOR EvROPE—MorE Foop anp 
FUEL PLUS MILD WINTER HELP NATIONS 


(By William T. Chase) 


LONDON.—Battered Europe’s food, fuel, and 
health conditions looked better today than 
at any time since the end of the war. A 
mild winter reduced suffering and helped 
conserve fuel supplies. No epidemics were 
reported. 

Germans still existed at near starvation 
levels. France and Italy fought inflation as 
they awaited Marshall plan aid, and Britain 
struggled in an economic morass. 

An Associated Press survey of conditions 
across the Continent indicated Switzerland, 
Eire, Belgium, and Portugal were the best off 
generally, with Russia and her Soviet-domi- 
nated nations reporting improved living con- 
ditions. 

FARM PROSPECTS GOOD 

Spring planting prospects looked promis- 
ing. A late February cold spell was reported 
to have done little damage. Health statistics 
showed decrease in some common diseases. 
There were fewer malnutrition cases. 

This is the way things shaped up with 
spring just around the corner: 

Britain: The nation’s health improved 
greatly during an exceptionally mild winter. 
A survey showed a marked drop in influenza 
deaths. Food remained rationed but there 
was more fresh and canned fruit available. 
Coal stock piles were higher than expected 
and the Fuel Ministry said the nation hoped 
to export two or three million more tons than 
she had promised under the Marshall plan. 

Eire: This was still a land of plenty. Farm- 
ers predicted bumper crops and Washington 
reports indicated Eire probably would get 
400,000 tons of wheat from America. 

France: Wheat prospects looked good and 
coal supplies were on the upgrade. Bread 
was still rationed and one of Premier Robert 
Schuman’s main tasks was to induce farm- 
ers to sell their products at a reasonable price 
rather than hoard them. Wages were frozen, 
yet prices continued to go up. 


Germany: The mild winter was a blessing 
to fuel-short Germans. In the Anglo- 
American zones they received an average 


food ration of 1,300 calories daily, less than 
half the amount consumed by a working 


American. Nutrition authorities said there 
were no epidemics. Crop prospects were 
favorable. 


Austria: The people survived the winter 
far better than they did last year, and crop 
prospects were brighter. The food ration 
rose 300 calories, to 1,850 daily. Coal out- 
put increased and the nation began export- 
ing electricity to Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia. General health was below 
preway standards. 


UNITED STATES PULLED GREECE THROUGH 


Italy: Mild weather cut fuel costs, but 
prices continued to soar. Bread, spaghetti, 
and olive oil reached postwar peaks, but eggs 
dropped from 10 to 5 cents each. Health 
authorities cited malnutrition as the chief 
cause for an increase in tuberculosis. 

Greece: The United States pulled Greece 
throvgh the winter without privation by 
supplying nearly $400,000,000 worth of food. 
Prospects were reported excellent for nearly 
normal farm production. 

Begium: Rationing of all commodities 
neared an end after a mild winter. Only 
milk, fats, bread, and sugar remained on 
the ration. Health was fairly good and fuel 
supplies adequate. 

Holland: Food, fuel, and health conditions 
were described as fair, with the food ration 
maintained at 2,100 calories daily. 

U. 8S. S. R.: The Russians were reported 
eating better than since the beginning of 
the war. Increased agricultural planting and 
favorable weather led to hopes for an excel- 
lent crop this year. Coal production was 
above prewar standards, and health and mo- 
rale there said to have improved. 

Czechoslovakia: The food cutlook was 
brighter, although rationing continued. Im- 
ports of grain from Russia and meat from 
Poland and Hungary were expected to safe- 
guard the food supply. The mild winter 
prevented an acute coal shortage. 


MILD WINTER HELFS 


Hungary: Neither food nor fuel was a se- 
rious problem this winter. The shops had 
plenty of unrationed food and there was 
enough fuel to heat most homes. Spring 
crop prospects were described as reassuring. 

Rumania: Wheat, sugar, bread, and vege- 
table oil remained on ration but adequate 
supplies of food were available at State shops 
at six times Stabilization prices. Mild 
weather prevented a serious fuel shortage. 
Official circles said there was a definite de- 
cline in disease. 

Bulgaria: Increased planting was called for 
under the state economic plan and the min- 
istry of agriculture said crop prospects were 
good. 

Yugoslavia: A new government system of 
prices and supply went into effect March 1, 
designed to stem soaring prices of most con- 
sumer goods. 

Poland; Authorities said the 3-year eco- 
nomic program extending through 1949 had 
been assured, thanks to Soviet aid. Russia 
was scheduled to deliver 200,000 tons of grain 
to provide bread until the next harvest. 

Denmark: Food supplies continued ade- 
quate, although white bread and butter were 
still rationed. 

Finland: Food conditions were much bet- 
ter than last year, but prices were soaring. 
Rationing continued. 





A School Is Only as Good as Its Teachers 
and the Support It Receives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
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House an article from the Bozeman 
Chronicle of February 26, 1948. This 
article carried the story of a speech made 
by Mr. Dan Young, of Gallatin Gateway, 
one of Montana’s outstanding citizens. 
I urge the membership to read this 
speech by Mr. Young. There is much 
food for thought and will give you an in- 
sight not only into some of the school 
problems in Montana but I believe will 
give you an understanding of the school 
problems over the Nation as a whole. 
Mr. Young has studied this problem at 
great length and as he says, “School is 
only as good as its teachers and the sup- 
port which they receive.” Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I am includ- 
ing this article from the Bozeman 
Chronicle: 


SCHOOL ONLY AS GOOD AS TEACHERS, DAN YOUNG, 
OF GATEWAY, TELLS GALLATIN HIGH SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY IN SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION 


“A school is only as good as its teachers,” 
Dan Young, of Gallatin Gateway Inn, told an 
assembly of students at Gallatin County High 
School yesterday when he appeared before 
them as a member of, the citizens’ commit- 
tee in support of legislative bill 124. Young 
was introduced by Homer Anderson, princi- 
pal of the school. 

“This is really a beautiful building,” Young 
told the pupils, “but beautiful architectural 
designs never did nor never will make a 
good State-wide school system. For any 
State to have a good school system it must 
have good, qualified teachers and they must 
have the right tools and encouragement to 
work with, otherwise we will lose these good 
teachers we now have and we are losing too 
many of them.” 

“A school is only as good as its teachers and 
the support which they receive,” Young con- 
tinued. “Without educational designs, ar- 
chitectural designs mean nothing, which 
leads up to why I am here to ask the help 
of every boy and girl in this room, 

“A year or so ago Governor Ford, who 
wants good schools, decided to investigate 
and determine what was wrong,” Young said. 
“To do this he appointed a committee with 
Mr. Dean Chaffin as chairman. This commit- 
tee did an excellent job. They didn’t miss 
a thing. But when it came to getting their 
recommendations set up into new laws, they 
didn’t get it over. The State house legisla- 
ture approved and passed their bill, known 
as 124, but the State senate turned it down, 
not being satisfied it was the wish of the 
people. 

“A citizens’ committee has now been 
formed in eack county which is to represent 
the people, including you, and which in- 
tends, with your help, to satisfy these gen- 
tlemen that the people of our State do want 
more desirable laws governing our school sys- 
tem so that every boy and girl in every part 
of the State may benefit equally in having the 
finest teachers available and the support they 
should have from our State government along 
with each school board’s members, Their 
main objective is the money to provide those 
things that are needed for better education. 
Under the present system, when extra money 
is required for various improvements, our 
educators and school boards have to go to 
Helena and battle for it, too often without 
success and too often the penalty being added 
mills to our already heavy taxes. This 
shouldn't be,”’ Young said. 

“The biggest task before the citizen's 
committee is to convince our State govern- 
ment of one thing, that is, a certain amount 
of all revenue coming into our State fund 
be set aside or ‘earmarked’ for the schools’ 
educational programs. We are one of the 
very few States not: doing this,” Mr. Young 
pointed out. 

“Now, how can you help? You can be the 
biggest help of all simply by doing this: 
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When you get home today tell your parents 
about what I have said, ask them to attend 
any meetings that are in the interest of this 
program, ask them to look into it and to do 
something about it, don’t just sit back and 
let the other fellow do it. Tell them no 
additional tax will be necessary and that 
this will be the way of stopping those addi- 
tional mills. Then ask them if they realize 
that our schools have fallen from second to 
twelfth place in the United States school 
ratings. That alone is enough to ‘wake the 
dead.’ 

“Maybe some folks will wonder just how 
much prestige you boys and girls would carry 
in such a program as this,” Young said. 
“Maybe some of them would think you 
couldn’t carry any weight. To those people 
I'd like to say that they don’t know young 
men and women like I think I do, and as just 
one demonstration of what you could do let 
us say that we will arrange for just 100 of 
you boys and girls from this county, and 
100 from each of the other 56 counties, mak- 
ing a total of 5,600 boys and girls, to march 
around our State capitol at Helena with ban- 
ners declaring your wishes in this matter; 
5.600 boys and girls represent 11,200 votes. 
If that wouldn’t represent prestige, then I 
don’t know what would. It would attract 
not only State attention but national atten- 
tion. That’s how strong you boys and girls 
are, in case anyone doesn’t realize it,” Young 
concluded, 





Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to direct my words 
totally to flood conditions in the Greater 
Endicott, Vestal, and Johnson City area 
and to express my sincere concern for you 
thousands of friends who have been af- 
fected by the worst disaster we have 
witnessed in our valley for many years. 

First, let me emphasize my desire to 
be of every possible service I can to you 
folks, to the unfortunate sufferers in 
the flood zone, and to ask you to let me 
know, as you always do, whenever I can 
assist you. 

Due to various statements that have 
been made recently, the burden of proof 
is being placed on me at this time to 
show what action I have taken to bring 
about flood control for Endicott and 
Vestal during the past 9 years I have 
served you in Congress. 

Flood conditions already prove how 
vulnerable the Endicott-Vestal-Johnson 
City areas are to the ravages of the 
Susquehanna, They are absolutely un- 
protected, and thus far no actual con- 
struction work has been started by the 
Army engineers. 

In spite of these facts, however, I have 
not been idle and believe I have the 
right, after what has been said about 
inaction on my part, to tell you people 
that I have worked constantly and con- 
sistently through the years to gain rec- 
ognition for Endicott and Vestal in their 
immense flood-control problem. 

And it is an immense problem. It is 
bigger than any one man can tackle. It 
should have the immediate attention of 





the whole Congress, the Army Engineer 
Corps, the New York State Flood Control 
Commission, and every responsible citizen 
in our triple cities. 

I want to praise here and now the tire- 
less, determined, and sometimes thank- 
less efforts for the past decades of P. Clay 
Knickerbocker, chairman of the Endicott 
Flood Control Commission, of Arthur L. 
Coleman, chairman of the similar Vestal 
group, and supervisor Leland Jones of 
Vestal. 

Reams of painstaking correspondence, 
extending over a period of many years 
between these gentlemen and me are 
available in my files to anyone who ques- 
tions the amount of work these public- 
spirited people and their respective com- 
mittees have put in. 

In May 1944, Congress passed the Hall 
flood survey bill as a part of the Flood 
Control Act of that year. There was 
widespread rejoicing in Endicott and 
Vestal because this action hailed the first 
and only legislative step that has been 
taken to provide flood control for greater 
Endicott-Vestal and Johnson City in 50 
years. I have in my possession plenty 
of official correspondence from home to 
prove how much you approved of my 
action. 

The Hall bill, now on the Federal stat- 
utes, ordered the Army engineers to pro- 
ceed with a comprehensive survey of flood 
conditions along the Susquehanna River 
in the greater Endicott-Vestal-Johnson 
City area, and the act carried funds with 
which to do the job. General Wheeler 
informed me today the funds are still 
there and that he is using them for this 
purpose. 

Some will say, Why have we waited 
nearly 4 years for the engineers to carry 
out this survey? I am not prepared to 
answer that question. I occupy a legis- 
lative capacity in the Government, not 
an executive one. I have agitated again 
and again and inquired why the law has 
not been carried out, but I do not have 
the power to order the executive branch 
to do anything. 

I realize the Army engineers have a 
tremendous job on their hands in mak- 
ing these surveys and they cover the 
entire United States. They cannot be 
everywhere at once. A Congressman 
from Michigan whose district is likewise 
experiencing terrific floods at this mo- 
ment, told me his survey was held up 7 
years. 

Immediately upon learning that our 
Valley of Opportunity was flooded, I held 
a long conference with General Wheeler, 
Chief of the Engineers, demanding no 
further delay in their making this timely 
report. I am happy to tell you that as 
the result of my action, General Wheeler 
dispatched one of his top engineers, 
Colonel Wannamaker, with instructions 
to go full-steam ahead with the im- 
portant job at Endicott and Vestal. I 
am told the colonel is now there and 
doing as directed. 

As to what recommendations the en- 
gineers will make for our area, I cannot 
predict. I cannot imagine under these 
terrible circumstances and after seeing 
the damage, how they can do less than 
advocate early construction of flood walls 
on both sides of the Susquehanna. I 
feel the same now about these walls as 
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I did in 1944 when I told the House the 
following: 

Every year thousands of people are flooded 
out of the lowlands on each side of the Sus- 
quehanna as it courses down through John- 
son City, Willow Point, Broad Acres, Vestal, 
and through the Greater Endicott area. For 
this reason I submit to the House that this 
job has been only partly done. Nearly as 
many people are affected in these areas as 
there are in the city of Binghamton. I hope 
the House will give serious consideration to 
further and additional flood-control work 
being done in the very near future by the 
Army engineers on those few miles beyond 
the confluence of the Chenango and the 
Susquehanna Rivers. Those people living in 
and around Vestal and Endicott are just as 
much entitled to have their properties pro- 
tected against floods as the good people in 
my own home city of Binghamton. I be- 
lieve that the Army engineers owe it to the 
people of the municipalities farther down 
the river to see to it either that the river is 
dredged at Vestal and vicinity or that con- 
structive and substantial flood walls are 
erected at these points so that floods will not 
in the future ravage and damage the proper- 
ties of the people down there. 


I made that speech in 1944 and its 
truth is proved today. 

The Hall survey bill for the Greater- 
Endicott-Vestal-Johnson City area has 
been passed by Congress, it is the law of 
the land, it is up to the executive de- 
partment to see it carried out. 

I am willing to go as far as the folks 
in Endicott and Vestal want me to in 
asking Congress for funds to build the 
flood walls. I asked for $500,000 in 1944; 
I will ask for a million today if you want 
me to. 

But I can ask until doomsday and the 
answer will be “No” unless the Army en- 
gineerS approve the amount. That is in 
the law. There is no getting around 
that, and all the griping about the fail- 
ure of Congress to do more will avail 
nothing. Every Congressman is in the 
same boat on that score. 

The important thing, then, is for you 
folks in Endicott and Vestal to make it 
plain to the Army engineers you mean 
business. I will go along with whatever 
you want. That is what Iam down here 
in Washington for. 

Let us get the engineers to report the 
flood-work plans favorably, approve a 
specified amount, and I will go to bat 
and do my best to get Congress to give 
us the money. 

Then the Army engineers can build the 
flood walls, the Susquehanna will be 
tamed, and Endicott, Vestal, and John- 
son City will be safe from floods forever. 





Recovery of French Shipping 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
information contained in the news arti- 
cle of the Courier-Post newspaper of 
Camden, N. J., March 24, 1948, which I 
am herewith submitting, under the 
unanimous consent granted to me by the 
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House, is of a character that should make 
every Member of the House “stop, look, 
and listen” before agreeing to that pro- 
vision of the European recovery bill 
which transfers to European nations 200 
additional ships from our merchant ma- 
rine fleet. 

Anyone who studies the question will 
find that this country has already trans- 
ferred more than 800 large oceangoing 
vessels to these European nations. The 
transfer of these vessels has already put 
European shipping back on its feet. The 
following article reporting recovery of 
French shipping is an indication of what 
is taking place in all the other maritime 
nations of Europe. The news article to 
which I refer is as follows: 

OceaN Trapé GAINS STAGED BY FRANCE 

Paris.—At the time of the liberation in 
1944, France hardly had a ship to her name. 

The remnants of her prewar merchant fleet 
were scattered around the world, held by 
ally and enemy alike. More than half of it 
lay on ocean floors. 

Today, less than 4 years later, the French 
merchant marine already is two-thirds of its 
prewar size. French ships again are in serv- 
ice all over the world. 

In the beginning of January 1939 France 
had a total of 670 bottoms with a gross ton- 
nage of 2,733,638 tons. Today she has 490 
ships totaling 2,007,350 tons. 

Her cargo vessel tonnage is greater than 
before the war and her tankage tonnage al- 
most as large. Only in passenger vessels is 
there a great disparity—only 54 operating to 
the 146 before the war. 

RECOVERY SWIFT 

The comeback is the more remarkable in 
light of the fact that more than half of the 
merchant fleet—404 vessels totaling 1,707,- 
935 tons—was lost during the war. 

After the liberation, France took stock and 
found only 204 of her ships available. An- 
other 47 were recovered from enemy coun- 
tries at the end of the war. Desperately in 
need of shipping to feed the reconstruction 
of the nation’s economy, France boypght, 
begged, and built as many more bottoms as 
possible. 

France has completed only 18 vessels in 
her own war-damaged shipyards to date, 
but another 37 have been built abroad, 14 
of them in Great Britain and 10 in the 
United States. Additionally, France has 
bought 135 second-hand ships from other 
nations, including 87 from the United States 
alone. Four have been taken from Germany 
as reparations. 

FAMED LINE COMES BACK 


The Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique—the famed French  line—actually 
started 1948 with eight more ships than 
the 75 it had when the war started. The 
French line suffered the loss of such ships 
as the luckless Normandie, the Lafayette, 
and the Champlain. 

Nevertheless, the French line is back in 
the Atlantic luxury-travel business and 
growing all the time. The De Grasse cur- 
rently is its only big trans-Atlantic ship. 
But the Ile de France—a streamlined Ile de 
France with a new, two-stack silhouette— 
will go back into service toward the end 
of the year when her refitting is finished. 
The Liberté, the former German liner Eu- 
ropa, taken as reparations, also is being com- 
pletely refurbished at St. Nazaire and will 
go into service next year. 

French-line ships again are plying between 
France and the West Indies and North Af- 
rica, although still on a limited scale. Two 
20,000-ton vessels, the Antilles and the 
Flandre, are being built now for the West 
Indies trade. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


As American citizens we are profoundly 
shocked at the United States retreat from 
implementations of the UN partition deci- 
sion. For 30 years American policy has been 
firmly established by United States congres- 
sional resolution ratification of League of Na- 
tions mandate to Great Britain and repeated 
Presidential statements of policy. The United 
States reiterated this policy by its vigorous 
leadership at the UN Assembly in favor of 
a Jewish State. In recognition of the his- 
toric rights of the Jewish people in Palestine 
and the extreme urgency of the rehabilita- 
tion of the survivors of Nazi extermination. 

This reversal by the United States jeopard- 
izes the very existence of the UN. Interna- 
tional law and world peace depend upon the 
vigorous enforcement of UN decisions. There 
must be no surrender to threats of force. 

We, the members of the United Jewish 
Fund, assembled in public meetings this 
Sunday evening, March 21, 1948, representa- 
tive of the Jewish Community of Pittsburgh, 
therefore most earnestly urge that the United 
States return to its traditional policy and 
that full world support be given to those 
who abide by the UN decision for partition 
of Palestine. We further urge that prompt 
recognition be given to the Jewish provi- 
sional council of government in accordance 
with the UN time schedule and that sup- 
port be given to the Jewish militia in de- 
fense of the UN decision. We further urge 
that the UN demand full observance of its 
charter by the Arab States. 

Be it resolved, That the foregoing resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, to United States Delegate Warren 
R. Austin, to the United States Senators from 
Pennsylvania, and to the Representatives in 
Congress from Allegheny County, to the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and to the mayor of the city of Pittsburgh. 

UNITED JEWISH FUND OF PITTSBURGH. 


We Are Our Brothers’ Keeper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial written by the Reverend Robert W. 
Searle, D. D., which appeared in the 
January 31, 1948, issue of Protestant 
Church Life, an official publication of 
the Protestant Council of the City of 
New York: 

“Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 

Offering each the bloom or blight; 

And the choice goes by forever 

*"Twixt that darkness and that light.” 
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Such a cause confronts us—and the choice 
is now! 

Were I a porish minister, in deep conyjc. 
tion of my responsibility to my people—to 
each of whom the choice that confronts oy; 
Nation offers “the bloom or the blight”; 
should utilize my sermon period on Sunday 
morning, February 22, to read the pronounce. 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches 
on “The Churches and the European R 
ery Program.” 

I should do this in sincere Christian pe. 
lief that this statement, carefully anq 
prayerfully constructed by the united efforts 
of more than 100 of our best informed Chris- 
tian leaders, is more nearly God’s message 
to them than could be any words of my oWn 

I should do this on February 22 because 
February 22 is the day on which the Fed- 
eral Council has urged that the message be 
particularly stressed. ' 

Having read the message to my people, I 
should ask them to consider it in the light 
of Christian conscience and to make it their 
own by voting on it as a congregation. 

This action I should convey to my Con- 
gressmen. 

I should then explain to my people the im- 
portance of their acting as individuals and 
of expressing to their Congressmen their be- 
lief that the United States should respond 
promptly and generously to Europe's des- 
perate need in this urgent hour. 

These things I should do because it is a 
function of the church to be the conscience 
of the conscience of society. 


Coy. 


These remarks are doubly apropos to- 
day, as this House concludes its debate 
on ERP. We are our brothers’ keeper. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I would like to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Miami Herald of Sun- 
day, March 21, which was written by Lee 
Hills, managing editor. Mr. Hills has 
just returned from a trip abroad, and in 
view of the present international! situa- 
tion I am sure that the Members of 
Congress will find this editorial interest- 
ing and informative. 


SOME HANDS ACROSS THE SEA DON’T HAVE PALM 
OUTSTRETCHED 

A trip to South Africa is one way to get 4 
new focus on a world stunned and be- 
wildered by the threat of a new shooting 
war. 

For Africa is one continent that doesn't 
have its hand out. 

In two visits to Europe and the Middle 
East and one to the Orient since VE-day, 
I’ve found that hands across the sea often 
come with outstretched palm. The same 1s 
true in Latin America, It’s easy to get cynl- 
cal about it. 

But Africa is asking no monetary grants 
from the United States. The Union of South 
Africa, bright spot on the dark continent, 
even offers to help shore up western Europe 
against the onrushing Red tide. And it 's 
one of the last few spots on earth that prac- 
tices free enterprise. 

The fact that half the world cries for help 
does not mean we should put a padlock on 








our purse. We have too much at stake. Yet 
it does confuse and anger many Americans, 
for while we no longer cling to isolationism, 
we are strongly “antisuckerism.” 

So, perhaps, we can get a fresh look at 
ourselves and Europe when Jan C. Smuts, 
world statesman and grand old man of Africa, 
talks about the world crisis. 

I saw Smuts at Groote Schuur, the famous 
house near Capetown which Cecil Rhodes 
gave to the nation for its prime ministers. 

This old Boer warrior battled the British 
for independence, fought with the British 
against the Kaiser, and fought with the world 
against Hitler. Today, nearly 78, he hikes 
youthfully up Table Mountain. ° Few states- 
men are as active physically. None is more 
active mentally. He radiates vigor and 
energy, yet has a strange serenity. His ene- 
mies know him as a dynamic, subtle, crafty 
foe. 

For 30 years this soldier, statesman, scien- 
tist, and philosopher has been a leading 
figure on the world stage. For over half a 
century he has dominated South Africa. He 
helped father the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. 

Two weeks before I met him Field Marshal 
Smuts told a young interviewer that the 
power bloc split-up of the world does not 
mean war. “I do not think you will see 
another world war in your time.” 

Now, after Czechoslovakia, he is not so 
sure. 

It depends, he said, on whether the free 
peoples of the world act together to save 
human liberty as we know it. 

“We are in the greatest revolution in his- 
tory,” Smuts declared. “This is the most 
solemn hour the world has known in a thou- 
sand years. What is happening is going to 
shake our civilization to its very founda- 
tions. Fifty years from now the world may 
be an entirely different place from what it is 
today.” 

Germany, in two wars, broke up the west- 
ern world until only fragments of democracy 
are left in most places, Smuts declared. 

“Fortunately, in America and in the Do- 
minions something more than fragments are 
left. But now there has arisen a country 
with a new kind of mission which we must 
resist or perish. 

“They call it the new democracy. We 
used to call it slavery. This bondage of the 
human spirit now looms before us all. 

“It has come to Czechoslovakia. That 
once-fine little democracy has been swal- 
lowed—extinguished by an unparalleled vic- 
tory. The same threatens Finland. 

“Are we going to submit? Are we going 
to bow down before the storm? Or will we 
stand up to it with all our strength and meet 
its challenge on behalf of human dignity 
and freedom? 

“That is the question we in South Africa, 
you in America, and the rest of the world 
must face. 

“We are dazed by what is happening. To- 
day there is no time to think things out. If 
we are not prepared, we cannot recover our- 
selves. Thanks to the modern tempo of hu- 
man affairs, there is no time to prepare. To- 
morrow the situation may be irretrievably 
lost.” 

Smuts was emphatic in saying that dol- 
lars alone, in the form of the Marshall plan, 
will not save the situation. 

He said there must also be a union of 
western European nations. And a customs 
union, military alliance, and military pre- 
paredness. Above all, there must be a new 
spirit of human solidarity to fight this new 
creed of persecution, domination, suppres- 
sion, and enslavement of the free spirit of 
man. 

In that partnership, said Smuts, Africa 
will play her part. 

“Africa is divided into territories, nearly 
all of which belong to or are allied to the 
nations of western Europe. Africa and 
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America are affiliated with the western com- 
pany of nations. 

“Africa, like America, can supply the re- 
sources needed to rebuild Europe, and the 
Union of South Africa in particular is rich 
in the things that Europe requires. We can 
help Europe live again. 

“It is not a question of ganging up on 
Russia. In the restoration of Europe she is 
excluded only by her own choice. It is a 
fact of history that Russia has been busy 
building and extending her own bloc. It is 
now time to say ‘thus far and no farther.’ ” 

South Africans see their continent as a 
vital strategic area in case of war with Russia. 

This is true not only because of the vast 
mineral and other resources, including the 
world’s largest production of uranium, it is 
true militarily and politically. If the Soviets 
should overrun western Europe, what would 
happen to Great Britain, to the British 
Empire? 

After the royal family’s historic visit last 
year to Capetown, many think South Africa 
might become the center of the Empire in 
the event of disaster in Europe. 

One of the top British generals in World 
War II sketched this military picture for me 
in Johannesburg: 

“If war came and Russia got western Eu- 
rope, she would also have the Mediterranean. 
Our only east-west lifelines would be by air 
across Africa and by sea around the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

“If we couldn’t hold the Middle East, and 
perhaps we couldn’t at the start, Africa 
might be the only base from which we could 
strike back and recover.” 

America in the past has gone to war when 
a single hostile power threatened to seize 
western Europe. Events this week indicate 
we might do it again. Africa, then, becomes 
important to us, too. 

Africa also is a land of promise. We think 
of gold and diamonds, but it has vast riches 
in coal and chrome, manganese, wool, hides, 
and other raw materials. 

Free enterprise thrives in South Africa. 
Every white man is either a capitalist or ex- 
pects to be one. Communism has made little 
headway. 

The people think and act and talk more 
like Americans than any I’ve seen in other 
parts of the world. Johannesburg, with its 
skyscrapers, is a modern, American-type city. 
Subtropical Durban is another. 

There is no sign here of weakness, of lack 
of faith in our way of life. South Africa has 
a major role in the world problem of ad- 
justing race relationships, but it is tackling 
it with some signs of success. Already its 
political genius has worked out a smooth 
formula for harmony between Afrikanders 
(Dutch South Africans) and the British. 

Africa’s great natural resources will become 
steadily more potent in the world economy. 
They offer great material power in the event 
of war. And south Africa is inviting Amer- 
ican capital to help develop these resources. 

Those with little faith in the American 
system should go abroad and see how our 
freedom and performance have lighted up 
the hopes of man. 

They should go to Japan and see how, 
in 30 months, we have turned enemies into 
friends and have them eagerly working to 
change their military dictatorship into a de- 
mocracy. 

They should go to Manila and witness the 
example of freedom we have given to the 
Orient by voluntarily giving up the Philip- 
pines. 

They should see how Britain’s move out of 
India has inspired new faith among dark 
races in the western concept of human 
liberty. 

They should go to Venezuela and Liberia 
and Port Elizabeth in south Africa and see 
how American private enterprisers have 
raised the standards of living, provided in- 
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dividual opportunity for profit, and helped 
those countries help themselves. 

Or they should go to Europe and see how 
most of its millions hope that western civil- 
ization—what Smuts calls “that splendor of 
the human spirit’’—will prevail. 

The rest of the world turns to America 
not just because we have the dollars. It looks 
to us because the United States is the great- 
est single power on earth. 

If America is a helpless giant then the 
world is hell-bent down the road to war. If 
America acts like what it is, and acts in time, 
tortured humanity can look forward to peace. 

LEE HILLs. 


———— 


Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and resolution: 


LOWELL HEBREW COMMUNITY CENTER, INC., 
Lowell, Mass., March 22, 1948. 
Congresswoman EpITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN Rocers: At a meet- 
ing of the people of Lowell, held in the Lowell 
Hebrew Community Center on Monday eve- 
ning, March 22, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“We protest the cynical repudiation by our 
Government of its oft repeated promises to 
the Jewish people; and we view with alarm 
the reduction of the United Nations to impo- 
tency when under American influence it is 
compelled to execute a hasty retreat from 
its original position, as soon as it encountered 
some difficulty. At the same time the flag 
of America is being dishonored. How can 
we protest the destruction of national inde- 
pendence in Czechoslovakia, when our Gov- 
ernment proceeds in cynical fashion to de- 
stroy Jewish national independence in Pales- 
tine? Hereafter all our protestations of con- 
cern for the independence of small peoples 
will appear in the eyes of the world as mere 
hypocrisy. 

“That the honor of America may remain 
unsullied, that the prestige of the United 
Nations may remain unimpaired, that solemn 
international obligations to the Jewish peo- 
ple may be justly fulfilled; be it 

“Resolved, That we call upon our Govern- 
ment to proclaim immediately its undivided 
support of the United Nations decision of 
November 29, providing for the partition of 
Palestine and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Jewish state and an Arab state, and 
that our Government take all necessary 
steps for its immediate implementation, in- 
cluding the recognition of the Haganah as 
the official Jewish militia, and the lifting of 
the arms embargo so as to permit the unre- 
stricted sale and shipment of arms to those 
in Palestine who support the United Nations 
decision of November 29; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Truman, Secretary 
of State Marshall, United Nations Delegate 
Austin, Congresswoman EpDITH NouRSE ROGERS, 
and Senators Lopcr and SALTONSTALL.” 

JAMES CANTOR, 
President. 
BENJAMIN SANDLER, 
Clerk. 
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Child Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazetie of 
March 23, 1948: 

IMPROVING CHILD HEALTH 

Pennsylvania will no longer be content 
just to discover which of its public-school 
children need medical attention. It pro- 
poses now to help those at the lower end 
of the financial scale receive the medical 
and dental care recommended as a result of 
public-health examinations. 

The State examined 808,677 children in 
1947. It found that seven out of every ten 
were suffering from some ailment requiring 
medical attention. Unfortunately, the 
parents of many of these children were 
unable to provide treatment. 

Now Pennsylvania is starting an interest- 
ing experiment. With $500,000 available for 
the period ending May 31, 1949, it will pay 
the medical, surgical, and dental bills of its 
poorest children. The local doctor or dentist, 
to be chosen by the parents, will be paid 
directly by the State. No aid will be ap- 
proved except on recommendation of local 
school officials, The family need not be on 
relief for the child to receive aid, but the 
family will have to be in the lower income 
brackets: 

It seems to us not only humane but eco- 
nomically practical to treat the child at 
State expense now rather than permit the 
ailing child to become for want of early 
attention a permanent charge upon the 
community. 

The facts uncovered by the examination 
of children last year, it has been pointed 
out by Governor Duff, “should convince every 
thoughful American that the betterment of 
public health is one of our serious problems 
cemanding immediate solution.” 

The Duff administration’s experimental 
program is a commendable step in that di- 
rection. The next 14 months will establish 
the feasibility of the program. We hope 
that a great improvement in child health 
will convince the assembly that the pro- 
gram should become a permanent part of 
Pennsylvania’s public health service. That 
would be quite a feather in the administra- 
tion’s cap. 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles Is an Or- 
ganization Where the Members Ask 
“What Can I Give” and Not “What Can 
I Get” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a so-called 
“cold war” is being waged now because 
of the selfishness, greed, and avarice of 
various groups and leaders throughout 
some parts of the world. 

I want you to consider a different 
group, an organization giving service 


year in and year out, to their fellowmen 
without thought of reward. So today, it 
is indeed appropriate to mention the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, which, on 
February 6 celebrated its fiftieth year of 
existence. 

If every organization on earth was as 
unselfish as the Eagles we would have 
no cold wars or hot wars. Having been 
a member for more than 25 years I can 
certify, from personal experiences, that 
here is one organization where the mem- 
ber asks, “What can I give to make my 
fellowman’s lot a little happier or easier,” 
and not, “What can I get out of it if I 
belong.” 

Every meeting of every one of the hun- 
dreds of “aeries” or lodges in the United 
States is pointed toward service. True, 
there is a clubroom atmosphere, where 
members may meet and good-naturedly 
talk over the problems of the day and 
enjoy a fraternal atmosphere. But, 
when the meetings start everybody real- 
izes he is in a patriotic American gather- 
ing, pledged to service to his country, his 
God and his fellow man. 

Every aerie has a sick committee which 
reports on members who are ill. Eagles 
are not satisfied merely to visit this 
brother. They ask, “Is he or his family 
in want,” and if so, those wants are sup- 
plied. The aerie sees to it that good 
medical service is provided, that the 
brother is hospitalized, if necessary, that 
his loved ones do not suffer. Countless 
thousands have had fuel, rent, food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical aid pro- 
vided without show or ostentation, but 
only as part of the help thy fellow man 
philosophy of this great order. 

But the Fraternal Order of Eagles goes 
further—much further—than helping 
only its own members. It always has 
taken the position that the underprivi- 
leged, the aged, and others, shall enjoy 
as many of the comforts and necessities 
of life as possible. 

Long ago the Eagles sponsored, in Mis- 
souri, the first mothers’ pension law in 
America. Thousands of women, desti- 
tute, and with small children, have bene- 
fited in many States because of this for- 
ward-looking pioneering in mothers’ 
pensions. 

The first .workman’s compensation 
law—in Wisconsin—was drafted by an 
Eagle and Eagle-sponsored. Over the 
years, millions out of work through no 
fault of theirs, have been able to keep 
homes together because of this pioneer- 
ing. 

Many years ago, Eagle lodge officials 
and members were plugging for old-age 
pension laws. I know in my own State 
of Minnesota that back in the early 
twenties, State Senator George Nordlin, 
later to hold the highest national office 
in the order, together with other Eagles, 
sponsored successfully Minnesota’s first 
old-age-pension law. In every session of 
the Minnesota State Legislature, the 
Eagles fought to extend and strengthen 
this law. By educating many States in 
the human way of caring for those who 
were in their declining years, the way 
was paved for the national law. 

First public plea for observance of 
Mother’s Day was advanced by the Eagles. 

Our order spent 14 years advocating 
the social-security law and when Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt signed the Social Secy- 
rity Act on August 14, 1935, he presenteq 
the pen to the FOE and said in part: 

I have long observed with satisfaction the 
sponsorship by the FOE of social-justice 
legislation, both in the States and Nation, 
* * * The pen I am presenting the order 
is a symbol of my approval of the fraternity’s 
vision and courage. 


Eagles, who long have emphasized 
Americanism in their rituals, led in spon- 
soring I Am an American Day, the first 
program being at Manitowoc, Wis. 

In 1930 the order began advocating an 
annual wage, so workers would have a 
steady income and industry have steady 
labor with 52 pay checks a year. This 
idea is spreading and the industries us- 
ing it are among the most successful in 
the Nation. 

During two World Wars, the Eagles, it 
goes without saying, did everything any 
good American organization could or 
would do to help win the war, to take 
part in every drive to conserve or to raise 
funds, and especially to make it easier for 
the men and women in the armed forces 
whose lives were so severely disrupted. 

We have a memorial foundation, where 
the money raised is inviolate and in per- 
manent trust. Income from this fund 
particularly will be used to make useful 
citizens of the children of those who died 
in the service. The youngsters will be 
given the chance their dads would have 
given them to make good. 

These are but part of the activities of 
this mighty fraternal order. No enter- 
prise to make America a better place in 
which to live is neglected. Eagles always 
are in the forefront of any effort to im- 
prove conditions on a local, State, Na- 
tional or international scale. 

Truly, the Eagles deserve their mighty 
membership of more than a half a mil- 
lion. They deserve the enviable reputa- 
tion they have built for justice, humanity, 
and fellowship. I am proud to be an 
Eagle and I am happy to tell the Con- 
gress about this great order’s accom- 
plishments. I thank you all for this 
privilege in the name of my fellow mem- 
bers—1,300,000 of them from 1,500 aeries 
located in cities and towns in every sec- 
tion of the Nation. 


What Is Our Objective? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer entitled “What Is Our 
Objective’: 

WHAT IS OUR OBJECTIVE? 


Sometimes we wonder whether the head 
men in our Government know what they are 
doing or where they are heading. 

This observation is prompted by a report 
that a large majority of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was convinced that quick 
adoption of both universal military training 
and selective service is a national necessity, 
after a closed door session with Secretary 
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of State Marshall, Secretary of Defense For- 
restal, and Secretary of the Army Royall. 

Since both these recommendations were 
made last week by President Truman, it was 
unlikely that members of his Cabinet would 
oppose his views. As a matter of fact, it is 
probable that the Cabinet members them- 
selves originated the program and sold it to 
the President. But that does not alter the 
fact that the proposal to adopt both the draft 
and universal military training at this time 
is open to serious question. 

The Plain Dealer has long been an advo- 
cate of universal military training as a peace- 
time program which would give the armed 
forces an ample reservoir of trained men 
upon which to draw in time of emergency. 

But this newspaper is not convinced that 
a universal training program would be de- 
sirable or adequate in time of war or threat- 
ened war, whether of the hot or cold variety. 

If the international situation is as seri- 
ous as Government officials have described 
it—and we have no reason to doubt that it 
is—then we should start drafting men into 
the armed forces immediately, and we should 
increase the authorized strength of the 
armed forces, particularly of the Air Force, 
to the degree necessary to enable them to 
perform the functions required of them and 
to act as a restraining influence on Russian 
militarists. 

This is no time to inauguraté a program 
of sending boys to training camps for periods 
of 6, 9, or 12 months, as has been proposed, 
in the certain knowledge that more time 
would be required to organize them into 
combat, service, or supply units in the event 
of war. 

An attempt to build up the armed forces 
and at the same time to inaugurate the uni- 
versal military training program would re- 
sult in a duplication of effort and materials 
and a dissipation of our energies and re- 
sources. 

What is our objective anyhow? Is it to 
strengthen the armed forces so that Stalin 
will think twice before biting off any more 
chunks of Europe, or are our military lead- 
ers using this crisis to secure acceptance 
of the universal military training program 
which they are anxious to have adopted? 

If it is the former, we should resume 
drafting men into the armed forces at once 
and forget about universal training until 
the emergency is over.’ But if adoption of 
the training program is the real objective, 
Government officials should give more con- 
vincing evidence than so far has been pre- 
sented that such a program would deter 
Stalin and make us strong enough to defend 
ourselves in case of sudden attack, 





Tribute to Hon. Charles A. Eaton, of New 
Jersey, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, following 
is well-deserved tribute to the chairman 
of the Commiitee on Foreign Affairs, 
Hon. CuHarites A. EATON, in an editorial 
published in the Washington Post today, 
for his splendid leadership in connec- 
tion with the pending European recovery 
program legislation: 

EMPHASIS ON FREEDOM 

Chairman Eaton of the Foreign Affairs 

Committee struck a note in his address open- 





ing the debate in the House on the foreign- 
assistance bill that can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. “The measures proposed in this 
bill,” he said, “constitute a conscious recog- 
nition of the menace now confronting man- 
kind. It is not a partisan measure. It is 
the voice of the American people of high 
and low degree; of all sections, breeds, creeds, 
and conditions, announcing once more to the 
world their invincible will to be free and 
their comradeship with all other peoples of 
like character and mind.” That sentiment 
is not new, but it was so well expressed by 
Representative Eaton in a brief speech that 
it brought his colleages of both parties to 
their feet in a great demonstration of respect 
and approval. 

Mr. EaToNn’s clear perception and well- 
reasoned defense of the bill stand out with 
special force because of their contrast with 
other remarks that entered into the same 
debate. Congressman Cox had spoken ap- 
provingly of the bill as “a war measure.” 
Representative MARCANTONIO, who usually 
speaks and votes as if Moscow were a part 
of his constituency, repeated this charge 
in the same words in order to denounce the 
bill. Both, of course, are utterly wide of 
the mark. The world has, indeed, em- 
barked upon a momentous struggle. There 
is much to be said for Mr. EaTon’s thesis 
that “mankind stands today in a shattered 
no man’s land between two ages.” But the 
issue now to the fore is not a show-down of 
military strength. It is, rather, a contest 
between two ways of life. As Mr. EATon 
put it: “Is the new world civilization to 
enthrone slavery in every land with Russia 
as its instrument of control? Or is the new 
world civilization to enthrone freedom in 
every land with America as its leader and 
champion?” 

Because of the ruthless nature and ag- 
gressive tactics of Moscow's assault on free- 
dom, the danger of hostilities breaking out 
is ever present. We must be prepared, both 
militarily and psychologically, to cope with 
that menace. But this does not alter the fact 
that the impetus behind the United States 
policy comes, not from any desire for mili- 
tary conquest or domination but from our 
determination to maintain a _ civilization 
based on human freedom. The European Re- 
covery Program is especially designed to serve 
this purpose. Its emphasis is on reconstruc- 
tion—the antithesis of war. The sound 
thesis of the sponsors of ERP is that its heal- 
ing influence will give the democratic peoples 
of western Europe strength enough to resist 
the creeping paralysis of communism with- 
out war. 

The difference between these two concepts 
is immense. One points hopelessly toward 
destruction and an immeasurable increase in 
human suffering. The other points toward 
the renewal of strength in the democratic 
world for peaceful purposes—toward but- 
tressing the institutions of freedom so that 
we shall no longer need to fear encroach- 
ments from totalitarian zealots fighting with 
misery, terror and falsehood as their allies. 
It is of the utmost importance that this con- 
structive aspect of American policy shall not 
be lost to sight. 





National Whirligig 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my remarks I enclose the 
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following article from the Charleston, 
8S. C., Evening Post of March 8. 

The only exception I have to the article 
is its failure to tell of the active part 
taken by my friend the gentleman from 
Virginia, Hon. Burr P. Harrison, to pro- 
tect the apple growers from the injus- 
tices described. It is a matter of record 
that Mr. Harrison has been untiring in 
his efforts to eliminate the inequalities 
of this situation. 


I think the people of his district should 
know that he has left no stone unturned 
to protect and project the interests of 
the Virginia apple growers in their fight 
against the unjust misrepresentation of 
the American taxpayer as described in 
the enclosed article. 

Along with my distinguished friend 
John D. Neff, I know of no one who has 
been more diligent in aiding one of the 
most indispensable and essential crops of 
the Nation. 


NATIONAL WHIRLIGIG—RepD Tape SNARLS Bia 
APPLE DEAL 


WASHINGTON.—“Operation applesauce” -is 
the ironic description which Senator A. 
WILLIS ROBERTSON’s Virginia apple growers 
now apply to foreign trade in one of the Old 
Dominion’s more profitable products, Several 
old-established firms stand to lose several 
hundred thousand dollars because of frozen 
dollars and price controls in Sweden, Eng- 
land, and other countries abroad. ; 

Although hundreds of American exporters 
dealing in other commodities suffer from the 
same tragicomic difficulties, the Virginia pro- 
ducers believe that their plight provides a 
dramatic lesson in what happens to private 
concerns when the United States or any other 
government finds it necessary to interfere 
with ordinary transactions. 

The incident serves to explain why Senator 
ROBERTSON and Senator Harry F. ByrpD, two 
of the Nation’s largest apple growers, are so 
violently opposed to President Truman's de- 
mand for a return of rationing and price 
fixing. Here are the details of the story which 
they do not find at all amusing. 


CEILING 


Several months ago the Virginia planters 
were encouraged by the State and Agricul- 
ture Departments to prepare shipments of 
York apples for export to Sweden, where this 
particular brand is especially popular. The 
fruit had to be packed in barrels for the 
overseas haul, and in such a way that it put 
the exporters to unusual expense. 

After the apples were wrapped up in accord 
with detailed instructions, Sweden froze her 
supply of dollars. Our State Department 
intervened, however, and $500,000 was un- 
frozen for financing the Virginia deal. Every- 
thing seemed in “apple pie” shape until 
Stockholm applied price ceilings to this com- 
modity. 

Virginia growers were about to haul their 
product to the nearest railroad or port when 
Sweden found it necessary to install the 
price-fixing system. They placed the maxi- 
mum retail figure on the Virginia York apple 
at such a low ceiling that Swedish dealers 
could not handle them profitably. Due to the 
higher ceiling fixed for Winesaps, the $500,000 
order was given to growers on the west coast. 

Facing a total loss, the Robertson-Byrd 
constituents turned to their agents on Cap- 
itol Hill for assistance. 


LUNCH 

The Virginia representatives then moved 
to persuade agriculture to include apples in 
their school lunch program and they were 
successful in their quest. Secretary Ander- 
son’s dietitians agreed to set aside $2,400,050 
for the fruit which keeps the doctor away. 
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Again it appeared that the prospective loss 
and waste of the packed goods could be 
avoided. However, agriculture notified the 
Virginia planters that it could buy apples 
only if they were packed in boxes. Inasmuch 
as they had already been piled in barrels, 
the transaction fell through because of this 
red tapism. 

The next step was to try to have the all- 
packed-but-no-place-to-go apples included in 
the Marshall plan. But it was discovered 
that the prepared shipments will spoil if 
they are not consumed by the end of the 
current month, and ERP will not be operative 
for several months at least. 


SATISFY 


The persistent John B. Neff, well known 
apple raiser at Staunton, Va., figured out a 
plan which might offer him a market for 
his wares. But he soon discovered that red 
tape, bureaucracy, and official stubbornness 
are not an exclusive American possession. 

The conscientious Mr. Neff recalled that 
his father had incurred a $5,000 debt to the 
British firm of Simmons & Co, some 20 years 
ago, with $3,000 remaining to be paid. He 
offered to ship apples worth that sum to 
London, and thus discharge the ancient obli- 
gation. 

Since a poorer grade of apples now sell 
in England at 50 cents a pound, and inas- 
much as the deal would not require any loss 
of dollars to Britain, he thought that his 
substitute plan would satisfy everybody con- 
cerned. 

UNWILLING 


British authorities at Washington, how- 
ever, refused to approve his scheme. 

“We would rather have dollars now,” wrote 
Charles Campbell, who has charge of em- 
bassy public relations. “If we cannot get 
dollars, we will take nothing. We need 
dollars more than apples. Why not sell 
your apples here, and pay us in the dollars 
you obtain?” 

Mr. Neff felt like replying: “‘Applesauce.” 
Instead, he wrote, in effect: 

“In other words, you are unwilling to re- 
lieve your own people’s hardship, yet you 
are asking our Government for the loan of 
American dollars.” 

TRIBUTE 

Two prominent Members of the House side 
are paying Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG an 
amusing but a high tribute. They are striv- 
ing to obtain something like his stature in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

Representative CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, of 
Massachusetts, has assumed almost entire 
charge of the Marshall plan in the lower 
chamber, although the venerable CHARLES 
A. Eaton, of New Jersey, heads foreign rela- 
tions. Representative Kart Munot, of South 
Dakota, has made a race of it by success- 
ful sponsorship of an increased appropria- 
tion for the Voice of America. 

Cloakroom colleagues refer to the rivalry 
as competition for the role of becoming 
known as “the poor man’s Vandenberg,” a 
deferential acknowledgment of the fact that 
the Senate enjoys supreme charge of foreign 
affairs on Capitol Hill. 





On Writing Letters to Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article, which I wrote at the re- 


quest of the American Association of 
University Women for the winter 1948 
issue of its journal: 


CONCERNING LETTERS TO CONGRESSMEN 


(By Water H. Jupp, Member of Congress 
from Minnesota) 


It is commonly said that in a democracy 
decisions are made by a majority of the peo- 
ple. Of course, that is not true. Decisions 
are made by a majority of those who make 
themselves heard. 

Good citizenship includes persuading high- 
grade persons to run for public office, sup- 
porting them during campaigns and at the 
polls, and getting others to do likewise. For 
some it means willingness themselves to be- 
come candidates. 

But this is not enough. The good citizen 
must also make himself heard, especially on 
issues which develop after an election and 
were not debated in it. 

At a time when so many powerful groups 
are organized to put pressure on Congress to 
serve their own ends, it is all the more im- 
portant that your representatives be kept 
informed on the thinking of those who have 
no personal axes to grind but desire only 
what they believe best for the general welfare. 


THINGS YOUR CONGRESSMAN LIKES 


1. He likes to hear opinions from home and 
wants to be kept informed of conditions in 
the district. Base your letter on your own 
pertinent experiences and observations. 

2. If writing about a specific bill, describe 
it by number or its popular name. Your 
Congressman has thousands of bills before 
him in the course of a year and cannot al- 
ways take time to figure out to which one 
you are referring. 

3. He likes intelligent, well-thought-out 
letters which present a definite position, even 
if he does not agree with it. 

4. Even more important and valuable to 
him is a concise statement of the reasons 
for your position—particularly if you are 
writing about a field in which you have spe- 
cialized knowledge. He has to vote on many 
matters with which he has had little or no 
first-hand experience. Some of the most val- 
uable help he gets in making up his own mind 
comes from facts presented in letters from 
persons who really know what they are talk- 
ing about. 

5. Short letters are almost always best. 
Members of Congress receive many, many 
letters each day, and a long one may not get 
as prompt a reading as a brief statement. 

6. Letters should be timed to arrive while 
the issue is alive. If your Congressman is 
a committee member, he will appreciate hav- 
ing your views while the bill is before him 
for study and action. 

7. A Congressman likes tc know when he 
has done something of which you approve. 
He is quite as human as you. 


THINGS YOUR CONGRESSMAN DOES NOT LIKE 


1. He does not like letters that merely de- 
mand or insist that he vote for or against 
a certain bill; or that tell him what you want 
him to vote for but not why. He has no way 
of knowing whether your reasons are good or 
bad, and he is not greatly influenced. 

2. He does not like to be threatened with 
promises of defeat at the next election. 

3. He does not like to be told how influ- 
ential the writer is in his own locality. 

4. He does not like to be asked to commit 
himself on a particular bill as the best means 
of achieving a desired end, until the com- 
mittee in charge of the subject has had a 
chance to hear the evidence and dig out all 
the pros and cons. 

5. He does not like form letters or letters 
which include excerpts from other letters on 
the same subject. 

6. He does not like to hear from people 
from other districts, except when the letter 
deals with a matter which is before a com- 
mittee of which he is a member. Congres- 
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sional courtesy makes him refer letters from 
nonconstituents on other subjects to the 
proper persons. 

7. He does not like to be deluged by letters 
from the same person on the same subject, 
Quality, not quantity, is what counts, 





We Do Not Want War Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following open letter 
of Adela Rogers St. Johns, from Cos- 
mopolitan magazine: 


WE DON'T WANT WAR AGAIN 
(By Adela Rogers St. Johns) 


Hon. DonaLp Jackson, of California, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: With the shrewdness of his mas- 
ter, the devil, Hitler—remember him?—<cal- 
culated his chances. 

Night after night he studied the reports 
of his agents and his political bureau, hesi- 
tated, vacillated, while the scales hung in 
the balance. 

At last they tipped for war, and Hitler 
marched upon Poland. 

How obvious now that he took well into 
consideration the unpreparedness of the 
United States; how plain that had we pos- 
sessed a trained citizen Army, a powerful 
Air Force, and a Navy manned to match our 
envied place in the seething world of 1939, 
he would have decided otherwise. 

But no. He could afford to plunge the 
world into chaos and agony. The odds were 
in his favor. When he had conquered Europe, 
and England had fallen, his plans in South 
America and Mexico would be ripe; then he 
could move upon the United States, and his 
dream of world conquest would come true. 
Remember? 

A fantastic dream. Granted. How close 
did it come to fulfillment? Who stopped 
it? The RAF in the battle of Britain, the 
year England stood alone against this mon- 
strous threat to humanity. Being a proud 
people, we do not like to admit that then the 
British Navy was our only line of defense, but 
a truly great people can with humility admit 
a truth and learn from it. 

Who let Hitler dream that mad nightmare 
that engulfed the world? A United States 
unprepared to speak with power and with 
dignity for peace. At long last we destroyed 
him, but at what a cost you know as well as 
I do, 

Are we letting the forces of evil in the 
world dream that dream again? 

You and your fellow Members of Congress 
must answer us that question now, M 
JACKSON. 

For, looking back, one thing stands out like 
a cross, a bitter cross against the stormy skies 
of these past 8 years. If we, the United States 
of America, had been prepared there could 
have been no war. It was not our courage 
our integrity, our honor, our ideals, our gen- 
ius for production, or our character which 
Hitler discounted. It was our preparedness, 
as Kaiser Wilhelm had discounted it 25 years 
before when he ordered the rape of Belgium 

We learned nothing between those tw‘ 
wars. Have we learned nothing yet? 

Suppose, in 1939, we had been prepared to 
say to Hitler, “If you fire one gun in this 
one world where we and our neighbors desire 
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to live in peace and harmony, and hope to 
follow the bright upward path of human evo- 
lution, we shall move against you with swift 
and terrible vengeance.” Suppose we had 
said, “There are, in this advanced time of 
civilization, ways and means for settling all 
differences wisely, safely, peacefully. We 
shall use our might to preserve peace. We 
maintain our might only to preserve peace.” 

Do you doubt that those honest, simple 
words from a strong and prepared United 
States would have halted that frothing little 
paranoiac in his tracks? 

In 1942 I saw a report which had been sent 
by a Japanese agent in this country to his 
military war lords. Our desire for peace, he 
admitted, was an honest one. But it was, 
he said, a poor, weak thing, a beggar forced 
to cringe and plead, and no flaming angel of 
peace. Our words, he wrote, were the empty 
mouthings of fools who could delude them- 
selves into believing anything they wished to 
believe. Having studied our refusal to pre- 
pare for war, he told his masters it looked 
like a winning gamble to attack us. 

So you and I sat on what we thought was 
a peaceful Sunday afternoon and heard the 
radio shriek that the Japs had bombed the 
American Territory of Hawaii. How dared 
they? For so long we had said they wouldn't 
dare. They dared, all right. 

Then the sons of America went forth, and 
many were killed and maimed at Wake, at 
Midway, at Guadalcanal and Bougainville, 
in the Marshalls and the Gilberts. They 
were a screen behind which we prepared— 
behind which we trained an Army and a Navy 
and an Air Force and built ships and planes. 

Remember? 

Need they have died, those men who fell— 
as my brother fell at Rabaul—if that Japa- 
nese agent had written: “Beware the great 
and peaceful United States; she is prepared 
to prevent war’? 

Will Congress give me an honest answer 
to that question? 

We do not want war. We have never want- 
ed war. But war can be—has been—forced 
upon us. We have proved that we will, in 
the end, fight for certain ideals and prin- 
ciples and causes. We have proved that we 
can win. But if you believe, as I do, that 
foresight could have prevented the need to 
fight at all, we have won at a shameful 
cost. 

Someday there will be no more wars. 

Until we have grown spiritually into that 
peace which passeth human understanding, 
there is only one way to insure peace, and 
that is to be stronger, swifter, surer than 
those who want war. 

Anything else is saying, “Peace, peace,” 
where there is no peace; it is pretending the 
winds and waves have obeyed us while the 
tempest still roars. Throughout all history 
there have been those who wanted war. Can 
we be sure there will not be again? 

There has been talk that the women of 
this country, the mothers of this Nation, are 
against preparedness, against some form of 
universal military training. 

I do not believe this to be true. If it is 
true in some cases, I sincerely believe it is 
because the mothers’ love of peace has misled 
them. It is not the objective itself they are 
against, but the methods offered. They can- 
not see that it is better to send their sons 
to prepare for a war that will never come to 
us if they are prepared, than to have them 
dragged once more from their homes by a 
voice shrieking of treacherous attack or im- 
mediate danger. 

There is much talk, too, Mr. Congressman, 
of the dollars and cents in terms of taxes, 
which it costs to prepare, to train, a citizen 
army and navy. How cheaply do you think 
we can buy peace? 

Do you possess one cent, down to your very 
last one, which you wouldn’t pay gladly so 
that we shall never again wait and watch and 
listen in the dark night for the news from 





our sons—my son—fighting on Christmas 
Day in the Bulge with Patton, our broth- 
ers—my brother—going ashore in that yard- 
by-yard battle with death at Iwo Jima? 

We should question many of your ex- 
penditures, Mr. Congressman, but the one to 
prevent that waiting and watching I prom- 
ise you, in the name of every American 
mother, we shall not question. 

Why, only 3 years ago we were on our 
knees, saying, “Dear God, stop this war. Stop 
it—stop it. We don’t care how tough the 
going is afterward; we are not afraid of 
hard times; just stop the killing and the 
dying and the shooting. Some of our sons 
won’t come home even now. We know that. 
But stop this awful war before we are com- 
pletely bereft. Give us peace, Almighty 
God, and we promise to guard it, maintain it 
forever—no matter what the cost. Only stop 
this war now.” 

We said that on our knees with our hands 
uplifted. Didn't we? Didn’t you? 

Who dares compare the cost of peace to 
the cost of war? 

Believe me, you and the other gentlemen 
of Congress, there isn’t one woman in Amer- 
ica who would not give all she has or all she 
hopes to have to prevent war. And it is to 
prevent war, not to wage it, that we must 
prepare. 

Years ago I read in some book a letter 
written by George Washington to his troops 
right after the end of the Revolutionary 
War. The exact words I don’t have, but 
they went about like this: You will now 
desire surcease from all high endeavor. But 
I warn you that if you yield to this you 
will lose the fruits of that same high en- 
deavor. You and you alone can protect the 
freedom and peace of that victory for which 
you fought so gloriously. 

The women of this Nation will not shrink 
from further high endeavor if you of Con- 
gress will show us that it is to preserve peace. 

The American Legion has trumpeted 
warning—the fathers and brothers of those 
who will come under whatever form of uni- 
versal military training you can work out 
for us. They have said: “Prepare as we did 
not. Stand behind the United Nations, de- 
mand of them an international law, first, and 
then the means to enforce that law. But 
until the day when, with one great shout 
to heaven, we can all lay down our guns, 
carry that which will allow you to say to 
the beast of war, ‘Back. Back. Growl and 
lash your tail, bare your teeth, unsheathe 
your bloody claws. But take one step for- 
ward, and I shoot you down as I would a 
mad dog.’” 

It is the custom of the Royal Air Force 
when they go into combat to leave behind a 
letter “To be mailed in case of my death.” 
That one which came to me in September 
1943, contained these words: “I have come 
to be sure, Mom, ‘that a man’s life only 
means, what the eager spirit gleans.’ I am 
doing what I know had to be done. Make it 
count; that’s all we ask.” 

Surely we have not grown so ignoble that 
we shall stumble and falter and fear to 
stand tall and mighty against God’s blessed 
sun, so that such men need not have died 
in vain. 

Is there any sacrifice in a preparedness 
program compared to the sacrifices we were 
forced to make when war was let loose upon 
us? 

They tell you people want to forget about 
the war; they don’t want to hear any more 
about it; it’s unpopular to bring it up. If 
that is true, which I myself do not believe 
for a moment, then it is the duty of every 
man in your position to refuse to allow us to 
forget. 

So now, Mr. Jackson, I come to the prac- 
tical purpose of this letter. 

No bill for universal military training, no 
program for preparedness, is upon the agenda 
of Congress, 
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Yet it is manifestly the duty of Congress 
to give us preparedness. In your hands rests 
our destiny at this very moment. 

You are the men selected by our millions 
to frame and enact those laws under which 
we shall have the best democratic life and 
Government. You are trained and able men, 
and it is your duty and your privilege to 
inform us, lead us, act for us, that we may 
stand the guardians of peace for ourselves 
and, if possible, for what science and progress 
have made one world. 

Get on with it. 

Certainly there are differences of opinion. 
It is for you to resolve them. Some like 
the Taft bill; some like the universal mili- 
tary training bill; some want the age younger 
or older; some favor an emulation of the 
Swiss plan of citizen military training; some 
believe in raising the benefits of voluntary 
military service in a standing army; some 
believe only in conscription. 

But there is always a solution. 
way. Find it, and find it at once. 

The delay in solving this vital problem is 
a disgrace, a danger. You of Congress have 
no right to bog down, to stall, to quibble and 
duck and side-step this. In the end the 
people of America will despise you for your 
vacillating weakness. There are no statues 
to those who tried to please everybody. 

There is on record no crisis in which the 
American people have not risen strongly to 
support the right as God gave them to see 
the right. If there is a weakness in Con- 
gress, it is to underestimate the strength of 
our ideals, the intelligence and heart and 
soul of this Nation. I tell you that flatly. 
There has been too much fear of calling upon 
this country to take its stand with honor 
and integrity, too much shilly-shallying in 
talk and work as though we were a lot of 
self-indulgent weaklings. We are not. We 
never were. 

Show us the way, and we will be as strong 
and splendid in peace as we have been in war. 

Do otherwise, and you will defeat yourself 
and betray democracy. 

To evil and those who desired evil, 
Prince of Peace said, “Not peace, 
sword.” 

Forge that sword, you of Congress. Forge 
it now; let us hold it in our hands as a 
sacred trust, so that we are prepared to say, 
“No more war.” For this we, the living, and 
they, the dead, shall hold you accountable. 
We can be efficient in war. Let us now be 
efficient in peace. We can unite for war. 
Unite us now for peace. That’s your job. 

Yours sincerely, 
ADELA Rocers ST. JOHNS. 
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Politics, Not Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert an editorial from the Miami Daily 
News of March 22, 1948. 

The Miami Daily News is the oldest 
newspaper in the State of Florida. It is 
owned by James M. Cox, former gover-~ 
nor of Ohio and Democratic candidate 
for President in 1920 and is managed by 
Dan Mahoney. It has the second largest 
circulation of any paper in the State, 
and its editorial page is widely read and 
respected. I make this preliminary 





. 
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statement so that the Members of Con- 
gress will know that the following edi- 
torial is not written by irresponsible ex- 
tremists but is a sound analysis of what 
that newspaper and its capable editors 
feel on the subject of tax reduction: 


POLITICS, NOT STATESMANSHIP 


When Representative KNutTson first re- 
introduced his tax bill in the present ses- 
sion of Congress, it pretty much stampeded 
the House, but saner heads in the Senate 
spoke words of caution. Let us wait and see, 
they said, how much money we are going 
to need for national defense and foreign 
aid in the coming budget. These apostles 
of prudence included the more responsible 
Senators in both political parties.’ 

Now, we have waited and we have seen. 
We have seen that the Marshall plan, in 
substantially undiminished strength, is go- 
ing to be voted by Congress. We have seen 
that large new expenditures on the armed 
forces will have to be made, whether or not 
Congress votes, as in all consciénce it ought 
to vote, for UMT and for a resumption of 
selective service. We have seen, incidentally, 
that the February break in commodity prices 
has been repaired and that we are not head- 
ing into a recession economy. 

Everything that has happened since KNuT- 
sON reintroduced his bill has justified the 
waiting attitude. More than that, every- 
thing that has happened has justified the 
fiscal fears which were the basis for that at- 
titude. Yet now that it has been demon- 
strated that we cannot afford to cut taxes 
in this of all years, Congress continues to in- 
sist on cutting taxes. Even some of the 
apostles of the waiting policy are now declin- 
ing to folldw the logic on which they were 
then operating. True, the Senate is not go- 
ing to stand for the extravagant, across-the- 
board slashes which were made by the House. 
But the Senate is willing, with little resist- 
ance, to cut $4,800,000,000 from revenues that 
ought to be held in hand for the twin pur- 
poses of financing our remobilization and 
making a dent in the national debt, while the 
quasi-peaceful conditions still permit us to 
make a fairly decent reduction. 

To ask for the facts, get the facts, and 
then refuse to act on them, is politics, not 
statesmanship. 





Imagine the United States in China’s Fix 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of March 16, 
1948: 

IMAGINE UNITED STATES IN CHINA'S FIX 
(By William H. Newton) 


(NoTrEe.—For 2 years as Scripps-Howard cor- 
respondent in China, William H. Newton re- 
ported China’s civil war from both National- 
ist and Communist areas. He is now tempo- 
rarily on duty here in Washington, covering 
the controversy over extending military aid 
to China’s legal Government. In the fol- 
lowing—call it a satire or a fantasy—Mr. 
Newton draws an if-it-were-on-the-other- 
foot parallel, to give his impression of the 
unreality of some of the arguments made 
against helping China.) 

It is 1950. 


The Red Army occupies Alaska, Canada, 
and the east coast of the United States as 
far south as Savannah. 

The Independent People’s Republic of New 
York has just extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Independent People’s Republic of 
Pennsylvania. 

A pincer movement is developing which 
will cut off the Great Lakes area and isolate 
the Ohio Valley. 

Chinese newspapers are giving full cover- 
age to the civil war in America. 

“It is apparent,” writes Wong Fin Wu, of 
the Nanking Daily Call, “that the uprising 
in America is an agrarian reform movement, 
brought about by the Government’s mistreat- 
ment of the peasant class.” 

Ching Lee of the Chungking Times gets 
through the fighting lines and obtains an 
exclusive interview with William Z. Foster, 
the new people’s Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Lee discovers great “spiritual qualities” 
in Mr. Foster’s face. “It is evident,” he 
writes, “that this man is motivated solely by 
his deep love of the ordinary worker and 
farmer.” Foster, he adds, “is no more a 
Communist than Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Jefferson, or Calvin C. Coolidge.” 

There is some demand for military aid to 
the United States in the Legislative Yuan, 
but it is quickly smothered. China’s Foreign 
Minister, Ling Fu, says in a ringing speech 
that “we will not send 1 penny in military 
aid to America until the Government abol- 
ishes the poll tax in Georgia and gets rid of 
the political bosses in Jersey City, Memphis, 
and other cities.” 

“Even then,” Mr. Ling continues, “the re- 
actionary cliques within the present National 
Government must go. Truman must get rid 
of Forrestal, Marshall, Anderson, Snyder, 
Tom Clark, and Harriman.” 

Defense Minister Lu Ying Fu firmly re- 
jects demands to increase allocations from 
China’s surplus military stocks to America. 
“This is ridiculous,” Mr. Lu said. “We have 
already sent them 3,147 used rickshas, 1,400 
battle-axes, and some surplus cannon from 
the Russo-Japanese War, to say nothing of 
213 first-class Piper Cub fighting planes.” 

The Shanghai Express puts its even more 
strongly. “Every penny of Chinese aid to 
America must be carefully supervised to see 
that it gets into the hands of the people,” 
says a lead editorial. ‘“We have had experi- 
ence before this, with the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine, and the Pendergast machine, and the 
Hague outfit in Jersey.” 

Dr. J. Leighton Fing, the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the United States, is touring from 
city to city, making speeches. “If you ex- 
pect any help from us, America must turn 
to the middle way,” says Dr. Fing. “You 
must turn to the teachers, the educators, 
the great philosophers, and men of learn- 
ing.” 

“America has a great future,” says Dr, 
Fing. “But the Government must reform. 
Civil rights must be restored. Something 
must be done for the Navajo Indians.” 

That week, the Pacific Northwest is occu- 
pied by the Communists and the transconti- 
nental railway cut in seven places, 





What Means the Christian Attitude? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as we 


pause in our labors at this season of the 
year, so meaningful to Christians 
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throughout the world, I commend to my 
colleagues the following article entitle 
“What Means the Christian Attitude>” 
from the inspiring pen of the editor of 
the Brighton-Pittsford Post, published 
in Brighton, Monroe County, N. Y.: 


Wuat MEANS THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE? 


The Lenten season is primarily a period of 
deliberation. The withdrawal of large seg- 
ments of society into meditation and prayer 
for this brief time gives opportunity for much 
worthy introspection. 

At the city club recently, the speaker, Carl- 
ton Meyers, assistant to the president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Co., Robert Young, com- 
mented on labor and management relations 
and casually remarked that the old methods 
would have to be replaced with a Christian 
attitude. Not infrequently an audience hears 
the reference to the Christian attitude in 
local, national, or international affairs. ° 

It is always a good commentary; sort of 
displaces worry and seemingly makes an easy 
disposition of confusing situations. It is 
somewhat commonplace to many speeches 
where controversial spots occur. But it also 
seems to dispossess the speaker of any further 
need of responsibility and therefore releases 
him to the rest of his proposals. 


LET’S DEFINE “CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE” 


It may be trite to ask what is the Christian 
attitude, what is its place in the world, and 
how does the appeal to Christian attitude in 
clude the Mohammedan, Buddhist, or hun- 
dreds of other forms of religion. 

That there must sometimes be a quizzical 
feeling among some of other faiths, when 
listening to references to “the Christian atti- 
tude,” seems quite possible. These listeners 
probably experience no more than a slight 
moral uplift to such gratuitous statements 
and generally take it as an acceptance of the 
fait accompli. Living in a country where the 
Christian faith is predominant, too many 
people take it as the only religion, so much 
used to it are they. 

But in its full appreciation, the Christian 
attitude should stir people of other faiths, 
especially if it worked in full measure and 
full value, at all times and in all places. The 
lack of its full operative value by its followers 
probably damages the Christian attitude 
with strangers, more than anything else. 

When taken abroad, the Christian 
tude among those of other faiths should 
represent only the “rate of exchange” among 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, and others. Bas 
ically, whatever religion exists must have for 
its base nothing but good. Within that broad 
term everything else takes root, brotherly 
love, good neighborliness, honesty, veracity, 
the golden rule, honor to parents, and good 
will toward all men. 


PARITY OF ALL RELIGIONS NEEDED 


Just as dollars have a rate of exchange, 
and can be translated into francs, lire, drach- 
mas, and other specie, so should the Christian 
attitude have translated worth into other 
native religions. The only difference from 
dollars is that the rate of exchange should 
be on a parity for all religions. By such par 
values, the Hebrew, Christian, and Mos.em 
might possibly enter upon equal positions 
in relation to good. If all religions have 
equivalent fundamentals, and identical ob- 
jectives in the moral uplift of man there 
should be some common ground of approach 
where the world as a whole could find re- 
sponsive and mutual respect. 

Only in the case of the militant atheist 
who neither wants a comparable base for 
good, nor wishes to see it exhibited in others, 
can there be diametrically opposed view- 
points. The Christian attitude, otherwise, 
can be found in all people, of all faiths, with 
all good as a common ground of apprecia- 
tion. This attitude is not foreign to those 
of other faiths, but is only the expression 
among those of one faith as to the name of 
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its moral stability and relationship with all 
people. 

In the secular life of all nationals there 
seems to be much in common of the lesser 
values, such as avarice and greed, which has 
quite a compelling force, and which binds us 
from time to time in common agreement and 
objective. To win wars, where oil, minerals, 
and land are concerned, we exert great team- 
work, we have combined boards of strategy, 
we lend to those who have not, without hin- 
drance, even to repayment. We find, to set- 
tle differences of opinions on material things, 
that we can understand the Turk, the Greek, 
the Indian or any other nationals, but to 
making a better world where moral values 
are concerned, we have nothing to offer. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


It would not be fitting and proper in this 
short digest to consider that the world can 
turn toward such channels today or tomor- 
row, nor that this is even the time to expect 
progress in the direction submitted here. It 
is, however, patent, that when the time comes 
and we enjoy the fruits of that peace which 
passeth all understanding, it will be through 
such channels outlined, and we no longer 
should have any fear of other religions, nor 
they of ours. 

In the meantime, the Christian attitude 
should get a good practice work-out in this 
land at least, and its product should be that 
of combining at least, Christians, Catholics, 
and Protestants, and as well, those of the He- 
braic faith, in an understandable brother- 
hood of man, Perhaps with this accomplish- 
ment, we may find the necessary ways and 
means of successful approach to a rate of ex- 
change of the Christian attitude into other 
parts of the world. 





REA Expansion in the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a radio interview between 
myself and Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Rural Elec- 
trification Administration: 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD TELLS OF REA EXPANSION IN 
THE TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF TEXAS 


Mr. FIsHER. One of the greatest problems 
which Texas farmers and stockmen have 
had for many years is the one of getting 
electricity. Texas farms and ranches cover 
a tremendous amount of territory, and some 
of this area has comparatively few residents. 
This is particularly true of my district, the 
twenty-first, with its stock farms and cattle. 
sheep, and goat ranches. However, we in 
our district are very proud of what's been 
done, in the face of many difficulties, to bring 
the benefits of electric power to our people. 
But we realize there’s still much more to 
do; large numbers of Texans in this area 
are still waiting for power. In order to find 
out what the prospects are, I decided to 
ask some questions of a man who knows a 
good many of the answers. The man is 
seated across the table from me now—it’s 
Claude R. Wickard, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministrator. I am very glad to have this 
chance to talk with you, Mr. Wickard. 

Mr. Wickarp. Thank you, Congressman 
FIsHER, and I hope I have the answers to 
your questions. 


Mr. FIsHER. Well, as I told you, I’m depend- 
ing on you to bring our listeners up to date 
on the rural electrification picture, not only 
from the national and State angle, but com- 
ing right home to the Twenty-first Texas 
Congressional District. 

Mr. Wicxarp. As I recall the location of 
your district, Congressman FISHER, it’s in the 
southwest central part of the State. It might 
very well be in the section about which the 
song was written, Deep in the Heart of Texas! 

Mr. FIsHER. You're right about that, Mr. 
Wickard. We consider the Twenty-first Con- 
gressional District pretty much the heart of 
the State. My home, San Angelo, is a great 
wool and mohair shipping center. Every 
county is agricultural—raising cotton, wool, 
mohair, peanuts, pecans, and other farm 
products along with the cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Then down in the Uvalde country 
which excels in livestock, there is a large 
honey industry. Former Vice President 
Garner lives there, you know, and he is 
famous also for the John Garner pecan, a 
variety that is much sought after. 

But some of that farm and ranch country 
is the area that’s been waiting a long time 
for power lines to be built, Mr. Wickard. It 
vould mean a lot to those people to have 
electric service. 

Mr. Wickarp. Let me make it clear right at 
the start of this discussion, Mr. FisHer, that 
there are problems of rural electrification in 
Texas very similar to those in some other 
States. It isn’t the only area where new 
engineering techniques have had to be de- 
veloped, because potential consumers are far 
apart. It’s never easy to solve these prob- 
lems, but good progress is being made in 
Texas as well as in other parts of the country. 
As a matter of fact, I'd say that your State 
has made tremendous strides in rural electri- 
fication since REA came into being in 1935. 
Only about 2 percent of the farms in Texas 
had electric service then. This represented a 
little more than 11,000 farms out of a total 
of around half a million. Since that time 
the proportion has gone up to more than 55 
percent, representing well over 214,000 farms. 

Mr. FisHER. That’s a wonderful record, Mr. 
Wickard. Being a Texan, naturally that 
doesn’t surprise me. When we're given op- 
portunities we make the most of them. And 
I know that my State has received a large 
amount of money in REA loans since that 
first one, way back in 1936. That loan, I 
remember, was made to a group located in 
Bell County, not far from the eastern boun- 
dary of my district. 

Mr. Wickarpb. You're right about the 
amount of REA loans granted in Texas. The 
REA program in your State is the largest in 
the entire country. Of course that is mostly 
because the State is so big and has so many 
farms and ranches. More than $100,000,000 
of loans have been approved for Texas bor- 
rowers. These number 97, by the way, and 
96 of them are cooperatives. 

Mr. FisHer. That makes an average of well 
over a million dollars for each borrower in 
Texas, then. 

Mr. WicKkarp. That’s right, Mr. FIsHEr. 
But to complete the rural electrification 
picture so far as the State of Texas is con- 
cerned, you may be interested to know that 
this amount of money will bring electric 
service to more than 200,000 rural consumers, 
along almost 90,000 miles of lines. 

Mr. FisHEeR. That sounds like a mighty 
big operation, Mr. Wickard. But I notice 
you say, “will bring.” There are a good 
many farmers and ranchers in my State who 


are still waiting for electricity. A lot of 
them are right in my district, too. 
Mr. WickarpD. That’s true, Congressman 


FisHER. When I look at a map of your State 
showing the locations of those 97 REA- 
financed-power systems, it comes home to 
me that there are thousands of square miles 
where electricity is still just a dream and 
a hope to the people living there. 
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Mr, Fisuer. I'm glad to hear you use the 
word “hope,” Mr. Wickard. That indicates 
they have some basis for their dreams. I 
know, of course, that construction is under 
way in all parts of my district. Down in 
Kinney County there's a new REA-financed 
co-op getting started, near Bracketville; the 
Rio Grande Electric Cooperative. 

Mr. WicKarp. And I understand there’s ex- 
pansion in the other six co-ops which have 
headquarters in the Twenty-first District. 
They're building new lines to serve rural 
people as rapidly as loan funds and materials 
become available. This activity is also tak- 
ing place in the five or six other co-ops which 
have lines extending into your district. 

Mr. FisHER. That reminds me to ask you 
another question about money, Mr. Wickard. 
Do you have the complete figures on the 
money loaned to co-ops in my district? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, and I'll give them in 
round numbers, Mr. FisHEer. That will give 
our listeners the picture without too many 


figures. The total of the loans approved for 
the REA-fi ced co-ops in the Twenty-first 
Congression@l District is a little more than 


$7,000,000. About four and one-half million 
of that already has been advanced to the co- 
ops to pay for completed construction. This 
has provided around 3,600 miles of line now 
in service, taking power to more than 8,000 
consumers. When the balance of this con- 
struction has been completed, there will be 
more than 12,500 families in your district 
receiving co-op power. 

Mr. FISHER. I knew we made a lot of prog- 
ress last year and am pleased to get those 
specific figures. I wonder, Mr. Wickard, 
whether you'd care to express any opinion 
as to how long it will be before the hopes of 
those people, and of a good many other rural 
residents throughout the whole State of 
Texas—become reality? 

Mr. WicKarp. It’s hard to be definite about 
this, Congressman FIsHER. There are several 
factors to consider. First of all, I'd like to 
point out that the demand for electricity is 
greater than it’s ever been before. This un- 
doubtedly is because people in the thinly 
settled areas of the country realize now that 
it’s possible and economically feasible to 
bring the power to them. They've seen it 
happen in other localities, and now they 
know it’s just a matter of time before they 
can get it too. 

Mr. FISHER. The letters I receive from my 
constituents make me realize how true that 
is. However, it doesn’t help them a great 
deal just to know there are lots of other peo- 
ple in the same boat. 

Mr. WIcKAkrD. I know that—but I think it 
should encourage many of those people to 
know that there has been a substantial im- 
provement in the supplies of construction 
materials. Ever since the end of the war, 
this. has been a serious problem, and it still 
is, but to a somewhat lesser degree. And 
just as fast as that situation improves, the 
building program of REA borrowers will move 
a lot faster 

Mr. FIsHER. Then you feel that any in- 
crease in supplies—such things as trans- 
formers, wire, and insulators, for example— 
really will help to speed up construction. 

Mr. WicKarpD. Yes; we used to have a short- 
age of poles, but now the co-ops can get all 
the poles they need. Then it was trans- 
formers; the manufacturers say they will be 
about current on transformers next fall. Now 
it is wire that is in short supply—orders 
placed now will be delivered in 3 years. REA 
borrowers all over the country are ready to 
get new lines under way any day. Their 
loans have been approved, their lines de- 
signed—some of them have the new lines all 
staked out and the right-of-way cleared. 
Everything’s ready except the materials. 

Mr. FIsHER. Most of us can understand 
what that shortage means—we still remem- 
ber the wartime shortages of materials. But 
it seems to me it shouldn’t take too long to 
get caught up In this respect. 
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Mr. WickarD. We hope not, Congressman 
Fiswer. As a matter of fact, rural power lines 
are going up faster right now than ever before 
in history. The co-ops in your own district 
added more than 4,000 consumers to their 
lines in 1947. Of course, even this peak rate 
of progress isn’t enough to keep pace with 
the new demands from farmers for elec- 
tricity. 

Another point is that the initial lines built 
out in the country are soon outgrown as 
farmers rearrange their living and their 
farming around electricity. They keep in- 
creasing their use of power. 

Mr. FisHER. I know that’s true. I checked 
up a while ago and found out that farm 
consumption of electricity in Texas has in- 
creased in recent years. For instance, in 
December 1941, the average use was 45 kilo- 
watt-hours a month; in December 1946, it 
had gone up to 66 kilowatt-hours—almost a 
50 percent increase. 

Mr. Wickarp. Oh, yes; when a farmer or a 
rancher organizes his farm to pse electricity 
that power just has to be therdor him when 
he needs it. I can give you an example of 
that from my own personal experience. On 
my farm in Indiana, we now have a dairy en- 
terprise going, in addition to the farming 
operations we formerly carried on. Elec- 
tricity milks the cows, cools the milk, then 
pasteurizes the milk we drink on the farm. 
We have water piped to every field. If we 
couldn’t get power when we need it, we would 
suffer a substantial loss. 

Mr. FisHER. I have had letters from people 
complaining because they aren’t getting all 
the power they need from the co-op lines 
that serve them. What's being done to help 
these folks? 

Mr. Wicxarp. The co-ops are trying to in- 
crease their capacity just as fast as they can, 
Mr. FIsHER—we Call it “heavying up” the 
lines. That’s what has to be done when- 
ever the load gets too heavy for the first 
lines, you see. However, the REA-financed 
systems are designed so that this can be done 
efficiently, and with the least possible ex- 
pense. But the materials situation here is 
the same as in building new lines. 

Mr. FisHER. I can understand that main- 
taining the service, and expanding it when 
necessary, is just about as important as get- 
ting it started in the first place. But that 
isn’t much consolation to the folks who've 
been waiting so long for electric power. 

Mr. WickaArD. Perhaps those people in your 
district will be a little more patient, Mr. 
FIsHER, if they know about the applications 
for REA loans which are on file with us right 
now, or being prepared in the field. The lat- 
est figures show that these applications from 
groups in your district alone amount to 
over a million and a half dollars—for loans 
to build more than 1,300 miles of line, to 
serve about 1,500 more consumers. 

Mr. FIsHER. I know those figures will be 
of interest to a great many of our listeners, 
Mr. Wickard. And while we're dealing in 
figures, I'd appreciate it if you’d explain a 
little about the way the REA program oper- 
ates. 

Mr. WickKarD. Gladly. 
Osition, Mr. FIisHER. We make loans to lo- 
cal groups. The loan covers the full cost 
of building new power facilities to reach 
rural people who don’t have electric power. 
Farmers’ cooperatives make up more than 
90 percent of all REA borrowers, and such a 
co-op is owned by those it serves. The rate 
they pay for electricity is based on the cost, 
with allowance for repayment of the Gov- 
ernment loan. Interest and amortization are 
paid from revenue. The loan is repaid, at 
2-percent interest, over a period of 35 years. 
And I’m glad to tell you that today less 
than 1 percent of the amount due is delin- 
quent and twenty million has been repaid 
ahead of schedule—we think that’s a fine 
record. 

Mr. FisHER. How does Texas stand in re- 
spect to payment of REA loans, Mr. Wickard? 


It’s a business prop- 


Mr. Wickarp. Your State has a good rec- 
ord, Congressman FisHer. Our latest sum- 
mary, covering transactions up to January 1 
of this year, shows that Texas borrowers 
have repaid almost $11,000,000 in principal 
and interest on their loans, over a million 
dollars being credited as advance payments. 
Forty-three borrowers in your State were 
ahead on their payments. 

Mr. FisHer. That sounds mighty good to 
me. And I guess it shows pretty clearly 
that the only thing rural people needed was 
the opportunity to get electric power. Those 
who have it certainly are making good use 
of it. 

Mr. Wickarp. I know that—and I might 
point out that we in REA are greatiy con- 
cerned over the present shortage of power 
to carry over the lines. We recognize the 
fact that everything possible must be done, 
and promptly, to increase the power-gener- 
ating capacity of this country. 

We know that the people of your great 
State want and need adequate electric 
power. There’s no other force available 
which will do more to raise the standards 
of rural people, both economic and cultural. 
You may be sure, Congressman FIsHER, that 
we in REA will do everything possible to 
speed the day of complete rural electrifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Wickard. I 
certainly agree with everything you have 
said about the great benefits the rural peo- 
ple are getting from the REA service. What 
you’ve said has been of great interest to me, 
and to all our listeners. I know I speak 
for my own constituents and for the people 
of Texas as a whole when I express grati- 
tude for your kindness in answering my ques- 
tions on a subject of such vital interest to 
50 Many. ' 


Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by George E. Reedy: 

TAXES 


The House, the membership of which is 
supposed to more closely reflect the wishes 
of the people, was in a tax-cutting mood 
yesterday. As a result, it seems we can 
finally count on getting an individuai in- 
come-tax cut this year. 

They met an hour earlier and, in what 
could be called lightning-like speed for that 
body, voted 289 to 67 to accept the Senate’s 
$4,800,000,000 individual tax cut. The 
measure was rushed to the White House im- 
mediately. 

This puts the matter directly up to Presi- 
dent Truman. He has until midnight April 
5 to sign or veto it. The House vote of 289 
to 67 for the cut was 51 votes more than will 
be needed to override a veto. 

Following on the heels of the Senate’s 78 
to 11 vote for the cut, the more than 4 to 1 
approval registered in the House yesterday 
convinced most Members a veto will be over- 
ridden. President Truman, it may be re- 
called, vetoed two tax-reduction bills last 
year. 

More than half the Democrats and all but 
one Republican voted for the cut. The score 
was 205 Republicans and 84 Democrats were 
for the cut. Sixty-four Democrats, one Re~ 
publican, and New York’s two American La- 
borites voted against !t. 
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In the hour of debate preceding the vote 
it seemed that everybody wanted to get into 
the act. The general theme was “speak no 
evil of tax reduction in this general-election 
year.” The bill, when and if it becomes law, 
will be retroactive to last January 1. But 
the lowered withholding rates contained in 
the bill will not be felt in your pay envelope 
until May 1. Tax overpayments between 
January 1 and May 1 will be refunded to tax- 
payers next year. 

And so, unless something sensational hap- 
pens soon—something which would require 
additional billions of dollars in spending by 
the Federal Government—the tax-reduction 
measure should become law in about 2 weeks. 

How much depends entirely on your salary 
or wages and, of course, how many depend- 
ents you have. To give you an idea: You 
know what’s being withheld from your pay 
check now to pay your income taxes. 

Well, if you’re married, have two children, 
you should find after May 1 that, if you're 
earning $60 a week, your withholding tax 
will be a dollar and a half each week. If 
you’re earning $70 a week, your tax will be 
$2.90 a week. If you're earning $90 a week, 
your withholding tax will be $5.90 a week, and 
if you’re earning $100 a week, your with- 
holding tax will be $7.50 a week. 

Incidentally, the congressional approval of 
this tax reduction came at a time when the 
Nation’s military chiefs reportedly are ready 
to propose that the new defense budget be 
upped anywhere from eleven billion to as 
high as twenty-one billion dollars. This 
would be one major argument for the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill. 

Incidentally, the measure gives every tax- 
payer some relief. In addition to increasing 
personal exemptions from five hundred to 
six hundred dollars, with an extra $600 for 
persons over 65 and the blind, it permits all 
families to split their incomes for tax pur- 
poses. As Chairman Leo ALLen, of Illinois, 
of the House Rules Committee, put it: “The 
greatest national defense this country can 
have is a solvent government and a contented 
people.” Well said, Mr. ALLEN. If it works, 
a lot of us will be more solvent and most 
certainly more contented. 


Reduction of Postage on Overseas Relief 
Packages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one 
calling himself Two Packages Weekly 
has written a letter to the Washington 
Times-Herald, published in its column 
Voice of the People, under date of March 
13, 1948, which, under leave to extend my 
remarks, is quoted below: 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


To the Congress: 

You state that “the generosity of Amer- 
icans in sending private relief abroad has 
boosted overseas parcel-post shipments 24 
times the prewar level, the post office re- 
ported yesterday.” 

Yes, Americans still heed the gospel in- 
junction to feed the hungry and to clothe 
the naked. Thank God. God cannot but 
bless America for that. 

The Americans who practice this gospel 
charity—millions of them—do so at the cost 
of real sacrifice. They are predominantly 
the average Americans, the sub-$5,000 per 
annum people—the laborer, the corner grocer, 
the clergyman, the teacher, the office worker. 








They are the kind who cannot afford to 
order very many CARE or SAFE packages at 
$10 per order. Instead, they bargain about 
as best they can. They collect used cloth- 
ing, recondition used shoes, melt lard into 
cans, grind left-over bread and cake into 
crumbs, etc. 

There comes the shipping of these cargoes 
of mercy—usually at the rate of one or two 
packages per week. The lard costs you 25 
cents per pound to buy, but you pay an- 
other 14 cents to ship the precious calories; 
sugar sells at 8 cents per pound, but costs 
almost twice that outlay to send it. 

Your package of 22 pounds, whose contents 
represent a lot of good United States money 
and a lot of labor and love, dents your 
pocketbook and budget for the sum of $3.08. 

Of course, old Uncle Sam does not allow 
you to write off any of this private charity 
on your income-tax report. 

And the post office is proud of these Ameri- 
cans (as witness the report above). It 
should be—and grateful, too. The starva- 
tion and rags and misery of Europe and the 
Christianity of Europe’s brethren here are 
working overtime to whittle down the an- 
nual postal deficit of immemorial tradition. 

But these Americans generally are acutely 
aware of this continued grab-it-from-them- 
while-you-may policy. Most of them know, 
for example, that last November a Senate 
committee unanimously recommended a sub- 
stantial lowering of the parcel-post rates 
on packages to the starvation and tubercu- 
losis areas of Germany. 

The Christmas season has passed and s0 
have January and February, and March is 
passing, and the post office—that is, the 
Truman administration—is ‘still demanding 
its $3.08 of Shylock. They will remember this 
fall. 

Two PacKAGEsS WEEKLY. 


It was primarily to help the very peo- 
ple to whom this correspondent refers, 
those who could not afford to put up $10 
for a CARE package, that I introduced 
on last December 2 my bill, H. R. 4616, to 
reduce by one-half the postal charges on 
overseas shipments of food, clothing, 
medical supplies, soap, and other neces- 
saries. To encourage the same form of 
charity and extend the privilege of in- 
come-tax deduction to those whose gifts 
were not necessarily made to an organized 
charitable corporation, I offered on last 
December 16 a bill, H. R. 4753, to permit 
the senders of such gift packages overseas 
to deduct, within authorized limits, the 
cost of such charitable relief. 

This letter reflects the sentiments of 
hundreds of thousands throughout the 
land whose ties of kinship or national 
origin daily lead them to this type of 
generous effort which deserves our en- 
couragement and support. 





Railroad Retirement System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call to 
the attention of the membership of - the 
House the following letter which I re- 
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ceived from Mr. William J. Kennedy, 
Chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, in answer to questions propound- 
ed by a group of retired railroad em- 
ployees of Sparks, Nev.: 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BoarpD, 
Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1948. 
The Honorable CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. RusseL_t: This will acknowledge 
your recent letter which you wrote on behalf 
of the retired employees of Sparks, Nev., who 
requested information about the railroad re- 
tirement system. I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to explain some of the operations of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

I am listing, below, the questions which 
were asked by those retired employees and my 
answers to each of those questions: 

1. What is the present reserve in the United 
States Treasury? 

On January $1, 1948, the balance in the 
railroad retirement account was $1,308,- 
466, 000. 

2. What is the average number of em- 
ployees in retirement, this to include all 
beneficiaries? 

There were 212,919 retired railroad men re- 
ceiving monthly benefits from the Railroad 
Retirement Board totaling $15,555,000 on 
January 31, 1948. 

3. How many widows are now on the an- 
nuity list? 

At the end of January 1948, 56,546 widows 
were receiving monthly benefits which totaled 
$2,016,000. In addition, over $700,400 was 
paid to 23,224 children and 411 parents who 
were also receiving monthly survivor annui- 
ties. 

4. With the increase in tax on railroad 
employees and the companies, what is the 
net income over and above all beneficiaries 
and expenses per month? 

I think I can best answer this question by 
the brief financial summary which follows 
below. All figures are for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947: 


Retirement taxes (from both 
employers and employees) -_-. $380, 057, 000 
Retirement and survivor bene- 


TU RII. nnwnn conta 173, 101, 000 
Administrative expenses______. 4, 756, 000 
Balance in the retirement ac- 

count on June 30, 1947___-- 810, 253, 000 


Of the $380,057,000 collected in retirement 
taxes in the last fiscal year, 46 percent was 
used to pay retirement and death benefits; a 
little over 1 percent was used for the admin- 
istration of the program; and 53 percent was 
added to the reserve for future benefit pay- 
ments. In terms of tax collections, admin- 
istrative costs were 1'4 cents for each dollar 
collected. It has been estimated that, over 
a long period, each dollar collected in retire- 
ment taxes will be used approximately as fol- 
lows: Old-age annuities, 49 cents; disability 
annuities, 25 cents; survivor benefits, 25 
cents; and administrative expenses, 1 cent. 

The following summary is for the first 6 
months of the present fiscal year, that is, 
July 1 through December 31, 1947. 


Retirement taxes (from both 


employers and employees). $274, 336,000 
Retirement and _ survivor 

benefit payments_......-.. 110, 201, 000 
Administrative expenses__-_ 2, 554, 000 


Balance in the retirement 
account on Dec, 31, 1947__. 1, 268, 983, 000 


5. Are there “unemployment checks” is- 
sued to the retirement-fund employees? 

If the question pertains to whether a man 
receiving retirement benefits may also re- 
ceive unemployment or sickness benefits, the 
answer is, “yes,” but since the law provides 
in such cases that only the amount, if any, 
of unemployment or sickness benefits which 
is greater than the retirement benefit is pay- 
able, duplicate benefits are in effect pro- 
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hibited. In any event, very few retired em- 
ployees can qualify for either unemployment 
or sicknss benefits since the employee would 
have had to earn at least $150 in railroad em- 
ployment in the calendar year immediately 
preceding the beginning of the benefit year. 

6. How many beneficiaries are receiving 
$50 per month and less? 

fbout 13 percent of all annuitants who 
were being paid benefits on December 31, 
1947, were drawing less than $50 a month. 
and 26 percent $50,but less than $60 a month. 
This latter percentage is high because of the 
large number of annuitants receiving the 
$50 minimum. In addition, about 45 per- 
cent of the 12,590 former carrier pensioners 
who were receiving benefits on December 
31, 1947, were getting less than $50 a month 
and 12 percent were getting $50 but less than 
860. I might explain that those men who 
retired on the private railroad pension, rolls 
and whose pensions were taken over by the 
Railroad Retirement Board as of July 1, 1937, 
are referred to as “pensioners.” Annuitants 
are retired railroad employees who were 
awarded annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

Although none of the new individual sur- 
vivor annuities to widows, children, and par- 
ents is as high as $50, in more than 6,000 
cases, a family consisting of a widow and at 
least one child, or of two or more children 
was receiving $50 or more a month. 

7. What is the average cost per month to 
administer the Crosser Act, and how much 
of it is for the retired employees? 

See answer to question No. 4. 

8. How much of the reserve fund is loaned 
out and at what interest? 

All funds in the retirement account, ex- 
cept a relatively small cash balance, are 
invested in special 3-percent United States 
Treasury notes. The cast balance on hand 
at the end of any month is usually not more 
than $4,000,000. 

9. Is there any good reason why the bene- 
ficiaries should not receive their share of the 
increases—the boys on the road have. That 
5% percent is there—take out our share 
to meet the high cost of living. We can’t 
figure out why it should go to the reserve 
fund. 

The increase in the retirement tax rate 
is not exclusively for the purpose of the 
building of the reserve. I should like to 
explain the tax schedule to you. Under the 
amended Railroad Retirement Tax Act, the 
rate on employers and employees alike was 
raised to 53%4 percent in January 1947, and 
will be further increased to 6 percent in 1949 
and to a maximum of 6% percent in 1952. 
The old rate was 314 percent in 1946 and 
would have been 334 percent in 1949 and 
thereafter. However, of the increase of 214 
percent in the maximum tax rate, three- 
quarters of 1 percent is for the purpose of 
placing the retirement system on a full ac- 
tuarial reserve basis, while 1%4 percent is to 
meet the costs of the liberalization in the 
retirement and survivor-benefit provisions 
contained in the 1946 amendments. Thus, 
even without the new benefits it would have 
been necessary to increase the ‘old tax rate 
to 414 percent to keep the system actuarially 
solvent. 

In this connection, I might point out that 
while the railroad retirement reserve may 
seem large ($1,308,466,000 on January 31, 
1948), it should be pointed out that future 
obligations arising out of credits toward re- 
tirement and survivor benefits which have 
already been accumulated by railroad work- 
ers now amount to several times this figure. 
Eventually, the benefits paid out in any one 
year will exceed the taxes collected during 
that year. By that time, the reserve must be 
large enough so that the interest on it will 
be sufficient to make up the difference. If 
we were not building up a sufficiently large 
reserve against the time when benefits will 
exceed taxes, we would eventually be faced 
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with three alternatives: to reduce benefits, 
to increase taxes; or to ask for a Government 
subsidy. The present tax schedule, we be- 
lieve, enables us to finance the present re- 
tirement system indefinitely, without having 
to face any of these alternatives. 

The Board, of course, has been aware of the 
hardships imposed by the high cost of living 
on retired employees and on the survivors of 
deceased employees. During the last session 
of Congress several bills were introduced for 
the purpose of increasing benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, but no provision 
was made for increasing taxes to take care 
of the increased costs. In its report on these 
bills to the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the Board had this 
to say with reference to the proposal to in- 
crease certain annuities: 

“In view of the increased cost of living and 
the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, 
the Board believes that higher annuities are 
desirable. However, any substantial increase 
in benefits necessarily increases costs. If 
Congress can find a way to increase bene- 
fits without increasing taxes, the Board 
would not oppose such a change.” 

I feel confident that, in view of the sharp 
increases in the cost of living, the Board 
would support increases in retirement bene- 
fits, provided that these benefits were prop- 
erly financed. I believe I have covered the 
points that the retired employees had in 
mind. If I can be of future assistance, I 
shall be glad to hear from you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 


Address of Hon. R. G. Le Tourneau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very 
worthwhile and excellent address made 
by Hon. R. G. Le Tourneau of the Le 
Tourneau Industries and the Le Tour- 
neau Foundation last night. I commend 
the reading of the speech to the Member- 
ship of the House: 

ADDRESS OF R. G. LE TOURNEAU AT CEREMONY 
WHERE HE IS AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
BY GEN. R. A. WHEELER, CHIEF OF ARMY ENGI- 
NEERS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
MARCH 24, 1948 


Thank you General Wheeler. In my 
humble way as an ordinary citizen, I want to 
express my appreciation tonight for the op- 
portunity of meeting with you distinguished 
gentlemen from the high councils of govern- 
ment and the top ranks of our armed forces. 

I regard this as one of the most important 
and most solemn occasions of my life, be- 
cause right now the cold and calculating 
forces of communism that reach out with 
steely fingers to crush the last vestige of free- 
dom and democracy in Europe and Asia are 
extending their frightening shadows straight 
at the heart of America. 

You gentlemen know, perhaps better than 
I, how serious is the threat of the war clouds 
that gather on the horizon. All of us, how- 
ever, can recognize these clouds—for we have 
seen them twice in our generation, and both 
times they quickly have mushroomed into 
storms of war that have engulfed nations 
and continents. 

The signs which we see today are unmis- 
takable in their clarity. If war must come, 
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this time it will in deed and in truth be total 
war—with the full forces of peace, and right, 
and justice, arrayed against those of slavery 
and oppression, of deceit and cruelty the 
forces of anti-God. 

It is our high duty to withstand and to op- 
pose the further spread of communism with 
every means and force at our command. If, 
in this battle for peace and right, it becomes 
my painful duty to turn my factories again 
from the making of plowshares to the sword, 
I stand ready to renounce all personal profit. 
The Christ whom I worship and serve went 
about opposing evil and oppression and asked 
neither profit nor reward. Yet, from the days 
of the Caesars down to the present, the forces 
of anti-God have tried by cunning and deceit, 
by oppression and war, to stamp out reli- 
gion and the freedom of worship. If my fac- 
tories must turn again to the production of 
weapons of war, I am ready, if necessary, to 
give not only the 90 percent I have given, but 
a full 100 percent of my personal profits from 
the operation of my plants to the protection, 
growth, and spread of Christianity and the 
right of religious freedom and worship. 

Our only hope of preventing another great 
war, as I see it, is to profit by avoiding our 
mistakes of the past. After World War I we 
sank our fleet. As the clouds of World War 
II gathered, we were weak and in no position 
to oppose any foe. If the liberty loving, 
democratic people all over the world, who 
like myself love and really want peace, had 
raised up in strength and righteous indig- 
nation and given the Kaiser, Hitler, and the 
Japs to understand in unmistakable terms 
that we would fight if their aggression con- 
tinued, I believe that multiplied thousands 
of our finest young men who died in both 
wars would today be with us and enjoying 
the benefits of free America, instead of sleep- 
ing in the vermin-infested jungles, on the 
sunbaked shores of the Pacific, in the cold 
waters of the oceans, the hot sands of Africa, 
or the bloody fields of Europe. 

I thank God, whom I love and worship, that 
we had the wisdom and foresight to retain 
our naval strength after World War II. This 
“fleet in moth balls,” because of its quickly 
available power, is today one of our most 
potent forces for peace. In view of that fact, 
why should not Congress act quickly today 
to put our manpower, both civilian and mili- 
tary, in a similar state of stand-by readiness? 

This is no time for wishful thinking, for 
the forces of anti-God are on the march, The 
threat of all who love and worship Him, and 
to all who love freedom and liberty, is very 
real, Communist Russia must be stopped 
cold in this cold war. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall knows what he is talking 
about. Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG knows 
what he is talking about. The alarm has been 
sounded. It is unthinkable that at this late 
hour we should again hide behind a cry of 
“politics,” or “it can’t happen here, not again, 
not so soon.” 

Every Sunday of my life I am going into 
pulpits all over this great land, and in my 
small way, by the grace of Almighty God, 
continue to cry out against the Communist 
shadow which creeps ever closer—just as I 
started doing in England and Scotland 15 
months ago. Although the very thought of 
its grieves my heart, I feel called upon to 
make these statements of warning in the face 
of approaching Easter, the joyous season that 
marks the resurrection of the Prince of Peace, 
who gave His life that you and I might live. 

I accept this citation of honor in humble 
spirit, for I myself played only a small part 
in the great and bloody war that is still fresh 
in our minds. 

This honor given me tonight is in recogni- 
tion of what the men and women in our 
plants achieved during World War II. 

I recently read in the press where the Rus- 
sians have an airplane the speed of which has 
been estimated by our radar experts in the 
Far East at approximately 800 miles per hour 
as compared to the greatest known speed of 
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our planes which, I understand, is about 640 
miles per hour. Would it make you feel any 
better if I told you that the men in my 
Plants, who made this certificate of merit 
possible for me this evening, now have a 
rubber-tired bulldozer working which weighs 
100,000 pounds and has 700 horsepower and 
are prepared to build one big enough upon 
which to mount the biggest gun and take 
it down the road at 60 miles per hour? If 
Wwe have a world war III we won’t use the 
toy bulldozers we used in World War II, and 
the Communists may just as well find that 
out now. 

I must also observe that hardly less vital 
to the welfare of the country, in respect to 
its future security, is the record we are mak- 
ing today in helping build up a reserve of 
trained technical workers. 

We have 545 young veterans enrolled con- 
tinuously in our Technological Institute at 
Longview, Tex. 

Through the foresight of you men in Con- 
gress who set up the machinery for disposal 
of wartime installations which no longer 
were needed by the armed forces, we are 
operating this school in what formerly was 
an Army hospital. 

As each of those boys leaves us, he is car- 
rying with him a skill that will increase the 
industrial might of our land. 

These boys fought for their country in the 
last war. Let us try to make our Nation so 
strong that they will not have fought in vain. 

Caesar, Alexander, Napoleon, the Kaiser, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, and now Stalin— 
all made the same mistake. They left God 
out of their plans and failed. 

We who believe in God must now face cold 
facts and defend that belief—even if it 
means war. 


The Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR: 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave td extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial published in the Oak- 
land Tribune of March 5, 1948. 

The editorial clearly shows some of 
the implications which are involved in 
the tidelands controversy which, in 
principle, affect the rights of all States 
whether or not they have tidelands on 
their borders. 

As the editorial points out, the action 
of the Federal Government, in claiming 
the tidelands of California, shows a tend- 
ency on the part of bureaucratic forces 
to further centralize authority over pub- 
lic property. There is ample evidence 
that a State government is just as good 
a trustee of the interests of the people 
of the State and Nation in matters which 
can be handled locally as the Federal 
Government and is much more respon- 
sive to the needs of those immediately 
concerned. 

A new method of delaying corrective 
legislation is pointed out by the editorial. 

The newspaper article follows: 

The extremes to which the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States seems willing to go 
in efforts to block legislation to quitclaim 
tidelands to the States is legitimate cause for 
concern. His actions, approaching those of 
a rabid partisan closer than those of a legal 
authority presenting his case, cannot fail to 








suggest there are some forces in bureaucratic 
Washington determined to invade States’ 
rights and seize property for a central au- 
thority, even if they have to adopt desperate 
means. 

Announcement by Attorney General Clark 
that he now intends to sue Texas for its 
tidelands “within a month or two” is tip-off 
to procedure as well as another warning that 
a dispute first held to be of concern solely to 
California and Washington concerns all 
States with tidelands and possibly all States 
with marginal lands on lakes and rivers. 
Admitted before the present hearing at 
Washington, the plan to be followed by the 
Attorney General is to file suits, one by one, 
against the coastal States. 

When President Truman vetoed former 
legislation to quitclaim the tidelands, he did 
so because a suit had been filed. If he 
follows that pattern, he will veto any new 
legislation on the subject just so long as the 
Attorney General is successful in keeping a 
suit on file. As Chairman E. H. Moore, of 
the joint congressional subcommittee, asked 
of Mr, Clark, “So, if you file a suit against 
Texas now * * * you could file a suit 
against Louisiana next year and again it 
could be said that Congress could not act 
while that suit is pending?” 

Procedure of the kind, if recognized gen- 
erally as it was recognized in the President’s 
veto and appears to be in practice by the 
Attorney General, could outdo the worst of 
filibusters in blocking legislation. Under it 
all that would be necessary to stop a law 
approved by a majority in Congress would 
be the filing of a suit by the law’s opponents. 
What a club this would be in the hands of 
any administration determined to have its 
own way, despite popular will. 

There is no legal justification for such 
a course. The rights of Congress to enact 
legislation under all circumstances cannot be 
questioned. If maneuvers of the kind now 
admitted were successful, we could have one 
move toward the establishment of a prece- 
dent and be a step nearer to a lawsuit veto 
power by which needed legislation, at any 
time, could be blocked. 





Maryland Day—March 25, 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Maryland Day—314 years ago the first 
settlers of Maryland sailed up the St. 
Marys River to a point of land which 
looked so sheltered that they decided to 
go ashore. Under the branches of a large 
mulberry tree they raised a cross and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass was offered. 
This was on March 25, 1634, and the 
settlers named the place St. Mary’s City. 

Why did these settlers come to Mary- 
land? The Calverts were Catholic and 
Catholics were not happy in England be- 
cause England was a Protestant country. 
Lord Baltimore thought it wise to found a 
colony where men could worship as they 
pleased so King James allowed George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, to draw 
up a charter and granted him the powers 
of a proprietor or governor over the ter- 
ritory north of the Potomac on both sides 
of the Chesapeake Bay as far as the 
fortieth degrce of latitude. The name of 
Maryland appeared for the first time in 
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the charter although in Latin—Terra 
Mariae. 

Before the seals were put on the char- 
ter, the first Lord Baltimore died and 
Cecil Calvert became the second Lord 
Baltimore. He stayed in England and his 
brothers Leonard and George with about 
300 persons set sail in the Ark and the 
Dove for America. Under the charter 
never was there a more fair or more 
tolerant attitude toward religion than 
that which granted each settler of Mary- 
land the right to worship as his con- 
science dictated. The Maryland charter 
sowed the very first seed of American 
democracy. 

Not only was Maryland the first Colony 
to assure freedom of religion but the 
only place in the world where men could 
worship as they pleased. During the 
first years of the Colony the settlers so 
lived up to their ideal that action was 
taken against those who interfered with 
freedom of religion and not against any 
religious belief. 

Maryland’s history from the days of 
first settlement to the present day is the 
story of freedom. Founders of Mary- 
land passed the first law providing re- 
ligious freedom and with the passage of 
this law achieved, not only the reason 
for Maryland, but an ideal man has 
fought for through the years. No one 
regardless of belief can deny that Mary- 
land has lived up to this greatest 
achievement. 

The idea that everyone should be free 
to worship as he pleased was an entirely 
new one in those days. The first Cath- 
olic Church built by Englishmen in the 
United States was built at St. Marys 
City and that place became the first and 
the only place in the New World for a 
time where such toleration was en- 
couraged. 

If we were to go to Church Point at 
St. Marys City today to the Leonard 
Calvert monument on the spot where 
the first settlers landed we would read 
engraved on the stone—‘“Here the first 
colonists of Maryland assembled to es- 
tablish a government where the perse- 
cuted and oppressed of every creed and 
every clime might repose in peace and 
security, adore their common God, and 
enjoy the priceless blessings of civil and 
religious liberty.” 

We are proud to be natives of this 
great free State of Maryland. In this 
present day of prejudices, jealousies, and 
hatreds, we can well profit by the ex- 
ample set by the first settlers of Mary- 
land 314 years ago. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the time ever come when the saber- 
rattlers, brass hats, and war profiteers 
cease to stir the citizens of this country 
into a state of hysteria over the question 
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of universal military training and con- 
scription in utter disregard of the facts 
relating to these subjects? 

I am inserting, under leave to extend 
my remarks, an editorial from the Daily 
Mirror of September 14, 1945. I suggest 
that those who are worried over our na- 
tional security read these facts before 
yielding to the propaganda urging con- 
scription and universal military train- 
ing as a permanent part of our-national 
system of government. 

The editorial follows: 


FREE ECONOMY 


At the back of all the socialistic and semi- 
communistic bills that are now before Con- 
gress there is one “conviction” which has 
been repeated in one form or another for the 
last 12 years, from President Roosevelt and 
Henry A. Wallace down the New Deal line to 
the most superficial of the pro-Russian cop- 
perhead scribblers. 

It is that the United States of America has 
reached the limits of her 156-year-old eco- 
nomic system, that there are “no more fron- 
tiers,” that, in a word, the “saturation point” 
of the free-enterprise-competitive system has 
been reached and that we must go back to 
school—in Moscow. 


HERE’S THEIR ANSWER 


The complete answer to anyone who asserts 
that our American economy has passed ma- 
turity and is going to seed, or that our Amer- 
ican system of government, private enter- 
prise, and sociéty in general is outmoded or 
that we must go to some form of socialism, 
fascism, communism, or dictatorship to exist 
in the postwar world lies in these facts: 

1, For 40 years the warlords of Japan were 
driving the Japanese people hard for pro- 
duction to get ready for a war which they 
knew they would some time wage against 
America. 

2. For 20 years Mussolini drove the Italian 
people in war preparations for the conflict 
which he saw would come some time. 

3. In Russia the whole population was 
slave-driven and regimented to tremendous 
production plans in anticipation of a war 
which Stalin knew lay in the future. 

4. For 12 years Germany was driven under 
the lash and spur of Hitler and the Nazis 
to superhuman efforts to get ready for a war 
which Hitler knew he was going to wage 
against civilization. 

5. Threughout that interim America was 
vart of the time sending a lot of goods to 
Europe on credits which never were liqui- 
dated. 

6. Starting almost from scratch, then, as 
compared with the other nations, the United 
States of America—with free labor, free agri- 
culture, free industry, a free Government, 
a free society—in 3 years overcame Japan's 
40-year lead, Russia’s 20-year Jead, Germany's 
12-year lead, Italy’s 20-year lead. 

In 3 years our American system had caucht 
up with all that the war lords had done in 
those years and put us on an offensive war 
basis. 

We began to furnish tremendous aid to our 
allies—all of this virtually without impairing 
our living standards at home. 

7. Under our American system of free Gov- 
ernment, a free economy, and a free society, 
we attained the highest living levels, the 
highest wages, the best working conditions, ,. 
the greatest degree of religious and political 
liberty and tolerance, the finest educational 
system, the greatest technique of mass pro- 
duction ever achieved by any people in the 
history of the world. 


In view of these facts, one is constrained to 
ask those who tell us that our economy is 
rotting, that there are no more opportunities 
in America, that our mode of Government, 


our economy, and our society have become 
obsolete: 
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What have the dictators done that we have 
not dore better? What have the dictator 
countries got that we haven’t got better? 
What can the dictator-ridden countries do 
that we can’t do better? 


THEORIES, NOT FACTS 


Have the socialistic slave-staters, the 
“New Liberals,” the pro-Russian fanatics, 
the New Dealers, the critics, and defeatists 
of our traditional American system ever 
thought of those questions or answered those 
facts? 

No. For the would-be destroyers of the 
American way of life do not deal in facts. 

They have for 12 years been dealing wholly 
in theories—all of them reactionary in prin- 
ciple—and using the American people as a 
giant guinea pig. 

What this country needs now is a fearless, 
outspoken American statesman who has not 
his eye on the voters in 1948—an American 
who will recall to us perpetually what it was 
that in 3 years caused the United States of 
America to break the grip of the two greatest 
military powers in the world. 

The answer is: The mobility of a free 
economy. 








Jackson Hole National Monument 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following news item 
from the Jackson Hole (Wyo.) Courier 
of March 4, 1948: 


MONUMENT CONTROVERSY CAUSES RIFT IN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Officers of the Jackson Hole Chamber of 
Commerce, through the secretary’s office, is- 
sucd a statement last Friday with request for 
publication, as follows: 

“There is much misapprehension among 
residents of Jackson Hole in regard to the 
action taken by the directors of the cham- 
ber of commerce in endorsing the Barrett 
bill, H. R. 1330. This bill seeks to abolish 
the Jackson Hote National Monument in its 
present form, adding to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park all iands situated west of the 
Snake River, and returning to the Forest 
Service all public lands situated east of the 
Snake River. It is thus an attempt to set- 
tle by compromise a controversy that has 
kept the economy of this area in a turmoil 
for several years. 

“The directors of the Jackson Hole Cham- 
ber of Commerce, believing that action to- 
ward settlement was necessary in the inter- 
ests of all established and potential com- 
mercial development, and believing that set- 
tlement of the question to be the desire of all 
interested parties, endorsed what appeared 
to be the only logical and democratic solu- 
tion, a compromise. 

“This action was taken only after repeated 
discussion covering a period of more than 5 
months following receipt of a letter from 
Governor Hunt, dated July 7, 1947, inviting 
endorsement of the Barrett bill in the in- 
terests of Jackson Hole business development. 

“Widespread controversy has_ resulted. 
Motives are in question, procedure is crit- 
icized, and petitions are reported to be in 
circulation bearing the names of some of 
those who were party to the condemned res- 
olution. If the only motive behind this 
agitation was in question of procedure, of 
the authority of the board to act thus with- 
out the approval of the entire membership, 


the matter would be of relatively minor sig- 
nificance, to be adjusted within that organ- 
ization. The probability of other motives 
exists, among them an effort to wreck the 
chamber of commerce. 


“There is need of such an organization in 
Jackson Hole, and the need grows as the flood 
of letters increases from potential visitors 
anxious to see the country so much in con- 
troversy; an indirect result of the con- 
troversy itself. There’s a wide open field for 
worth-while development here, which cannot 
occur under the sponsorship of divergent and 
unrelated factions. The chamber of com- 
merce is a community enterprise, and to 
function must be supported by the com- 
munity. Financial support is not the only 
need. How can we in Jackson Hole gain any 
objective with our house divided within it- 
self? And how can we ask the support of 
neighboring communities, of the State it- 
self, if we cannot tell them or it what we, 
ourselves, want? 

“Are we to be forever hillbillies, feudin’ and 
fussin’ and fightin’?” 


ACTION REPUDIATED 


One of the petitions referred to as reported 
to be in circulation is probably a protest 
in writing, signed by some thirty-five or 
more prominent businessmen of Jackson 
Hole, as members and director of the Jackson 
Hole Chamber of Commerce, and said to have 
been used in debate rebuttal by Hon. Leslie 
A. Miller at Rock Springs last week, as fol- 
lows: 

“We, the undersigned members of the 
Jackson Chamber of Commerce, wish to pro- 
test the high-handed and totally unau- 
thorized conduct of certain of our board of 
directors who have been appearing in various 
parts of the State and before congressional 
committees both in Washington and Wyo- 
ming, giving the impression that the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce is in favor of the 
Barrett bill and the abolition of the present 
Jackson Hole Monument. This is not so. 
No proper poll of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce has ever been taken. 

“We repudiate this action. These men, 
self-appointed, have no right to appear as 
spokesmen for the Jackson Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Town of Jackson, or the valley as 
a whole.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Neither the editor nor the Jackson Hole 
Courier is a member of the Jackson Hole 
Chamber of Commerce. Solicited to join, by 
Bert Lanz, one of the prominent, original 
organizers, some two or more years ago, the 
editor refused. The reason given then to 
Mr. Lanz was that so many similar local 
organizations had foundered on park exten- 
sion issues in the past 30 years that to join 
was like asking to be “put on the spot.” That 
sooner or later, if history repeated, a few 
would appear, one way or another, to repre- 
sent all, anent that controversial question, 
and the rest would have to rise to be counted. 

History appears in the throes of repeating. 





The Way Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. Armand Eisler, of New York, has 
prepared an interesting paper on Pales- 
tine and the Charter, and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including the 
article in question, together with a letter 
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which Dr. Eisler wrote to the New York 
Times on February 16, 1948: 


PALESTINE AND THE CHARTER—-WAY TOWARD 
PEACE 


Splitting Palestine proved to be the deto- 
nator of violent chain reactions with unprec- 
edented virulence although this area was pre- 
viously torn by Arab riots and Jewish terror. 
There was a tranquillity of great expectations 
for peaceful settlement pending the session 
of the General Assembly before which Britain 
had placed the task of finding a solution that 
would be acceptable to both Arab and Jew. 
This British neutrality formula has been gen- 
erally misunderstood and the majority of 
the delegates have utterly failed to cope with 
the problem of reconciliation. The General 
Assembly was warned, not only by the Brit- 
ish delegates, but also by preeminent experts 
on Palestinian affairs, among them the for- 
mer president of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, Dr. Judah L. Magnes, that a reso- 
lution in favor of partition would inevitably 
plunge the mandated territory into civil war. 
But the delegates paid no heed to these 
warnings which resulted only in hesitation 
and the abstention of 10 members led by 
Britain as 13 delegates voted against 33 in 
favor of partition; these delegates placed 
expediency above the primary purpose of the 
United Nations to make peace. They wanted 
“to do something, and to place the hostile 
groups before hard facts.” # 

The result is the paralysis of the Holy 
Land by internecine civil war aggravated by 
hideous war crimes and crimes against hu- 
manity; explosions, banditry, raiding vil- 
lages, bombing houses, killing women and 
children, and increasing daily death toll are 
the marks of the savagery of this type of war 
unleashed by the proclamation to divide 
Palestine. The most sinister peril besetting 
the United Nations by pressure groups (the 
same which before November 29 tried to 
calm down the fear of troubles) is this: to 
be entangled in a policy of enforcement, dic- 
tated by a false sense of prestige, while the 
true concept of the prestige of the United 
Nations can only be that of a peacemaker 
who should humbly avow a mistake and 
make good instead of enforcing it. To yield 
to the mounting cries for arms and interna- 
tional troops in excess of a truly neutral po- 
lice force would probably perpetuate or ex- 
pand the situation into a serious danger to 
the international peace and security, or at 
least produce an Arabian irredenta without 
stopping the Jewish terror, dissatisfied with 
partition. Earnest efforts should rather be 
concentrated toward the primary purpose of 
the United Nations as laid down in article 1 
of its Charter, to develop friendly relations 
based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination. 

Charter obeyance can only be based on 
Charter abidingness by the United Nations 
themselves. It can be questioned as long as 
the International Court of Justice will not 
render a binding advisory opinion on the con- 
troversial issue whether or not the all-im- 
portant criteria of both legality and finality 
are to be attributed to the resolution of No- 
vember 29 on partitioning the mandated ter- 
ritory. The General Assembly has omitted 
to request the advisory opinion from the 
International Court of Justice on the legal 
question whether the General Assembly was 
authorized to divide the mandated territory 
into two independent states without a trust 
agreement between the concerned peoples 
and the mandatory government. This neg- 
lect was all the more amazing as the General 
Assembly had passed during the same ses- 
sion a resolution to take recourse, if legal 
questions arise, to the principal judiciary 
organ, the International Court of Justice be- 
ing an integral part of the United Nations 
to which, as a general rule, legal disputes 
should be referred. Nothing has infuriated 
more the Islamic world of 300,000,000 against 
the United Nations than the arbitrariness 








by which the General Assembly disregarded 
its own resolutions to refer legal questions 
to the International Court of Justice. 

As in every political dispute, at the core 
is also a legal question, in every war the 
principle of justice is involved. According 
to the resolutions of the general assembly, 
passed against the votes of the Soviet bloc, 
it is now the general understanding that the 
International Court of Justice will be au- 
thorized to render decisions and advisory 
opinions in order to interpret the Charter 
itself; the question of constitutionality is 
raised. 

It is never too late. An appeal to the 
International Court of Justice would be 
probably the best way to command a truce 
between the struggling parts of the popula- 
tion. Arbitration or decision by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice would even make 
peace. Its decision would be binding upon 
the parties and could be enforced as a Judg- 
ment given by a court of law acknowledged 
by the peoples themselves. 

Examination of the related provisions of 
the Charter justifies the doubt cast on the 
constitutional procedure followed by the 
general assembly in the partition plan. The 
case in point is governed by chapter 12 of 
the Charter by which the international trus- 
teeship system is established. According to 
article 77 (a): “The trusteeship system shall 
apply * * * to territories now held un- 
der mandate, * * *” and, according to 
article 77 (c), to “territories voluntarily 
placed under the system by states respon- 
sible for their administration.” 

Article 77 provides also that the placing 
of the international trusteeship system 
ought to be done by means of trusteeship 
agreements by which the mandated terri- 
tory is transformed into the trust territory. 

According to article 79 of the Charter: 

“The terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
tory to be placed under the trusteeship sys- 
tem, including any alteration or amendment, 
shall be agreed upon by the states directly 
concerned, including the mandatory power 
in the case of territories held under mandate 
by a member of-the United Nations, and 
suall be approved as provided for in articles 
83 and 85.” 

And article 76 provides the basic objectives 
of the trusteeship system in accordance with 
the purposes of the United Nations laid down 
in article 1, and among them— 

“Progressive development (of the inhabi- 
tants) toward self-government or independ- 
ence as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship agree- 
ment.” 

The resolution of November 29 does not 
conform with the above-cited laws of the 
Charter. It is not the subject of this dis- 
quisition to inquire into the responsibilities 
for the procedure which has been followed. 
Yet it can be hardly asserted that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has applied the international 
trusteeship system, as provided in the 
charter, to the whole territory of Palestine. 
It appears to be applied merely to the ter- 
ritory of the city of Jerusalem. But divid- 
ing the territory and establishing independ- 
ent states, and particularly an independent 
State, against the ‘wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned” imports a basic departure from the 
Charter. This constitutional defect would 
remain an open wound in the social body of 
the trust territory. It should be healed and 
not considered a fait accompli. 

Above all, every earnest endeavor to arbi- 
trate and to make peace requires to abide by 
the rules of the charter by means of a trus- 
teeship agreement. The trusteeship agree- 
ment provided for in the Charter is not yet in 
existence. ‘The resolution of the General 
Assembly can only assume the preliminary 
character of a recommendation. According 
to article 83: 
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“All functions of the United Nations relat- 
ing to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements 
and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the Security Council.” 

And— 

“The Security Council shall, subject to 
the provisions of the trusteeship agreements 
and without prejudice to security considera- 
tions, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform those func- 
tions of the United Nations under the trus- 
teeship system relating to political, economic, 
social, and educational matters in the stra- 
tegic areas.” 

Where the General Assembly has surpassed 
its powers, the Security Council is author- 
ized by the Charter to exercise its functions 
with regard to Palestine as a strategic area, 
which it doubtless is. In fact, the Security 
Council has already been siezed by the ques- 
tion and should not delay to act. The reso- 
lution of November 29th is not final. 

The Security Council being not bound by 
the resolution of the General Assembly shall 
in discharging the duties of the United Na- 
tions toward the mandated territory and 
potential trust territory act in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, and “first of all, seek a solu- 
tion by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement.” 
Expansion of the regime for Jerusalem to the 
whole territory would be the next step (art. 
33 of the Charter). 

The basic requisite of a trusteeship agree- 
ment is the consent of the mandatory state, 
Britain, which could hardly refuse to co- 
operate if a solution is sought for peace, that 
means a solution accepted by Arab and Jew. 
Any other trust agreement would be of no 
avail. If necessary, and it will be probably 
necessary, the principal judiciary organ of 
the United Nations, the court, shall con- 
tribute its share to the settlement. The 
duration of the International Trusteeship 
system should not be predetermined at a 
fixed date but last until the peoples con- 
cerned will find the way of agreement upon 
self-government. Then the idea may pre- 
vail of a binational state where neither Jew 
nor Arab shall dominate each other, but a 
more perfect union be created toward the 
establishment of a truly Holy Land. The 
International Court of Justice should re- 
main in this area the guardian of equality, 
human rights, and fundamental freedoms. 
An international board would determine the 
absorptive capacity for immigration. (Par- 
tition would diminish this capacity and 
transform immigration into invasion.) 

This is the way toward peace. Enforcing 
partition upon the majority of the indige- 
nous population is the way to destruction of 
peace and of the capability of the organiza- 
tion responsible for its maintenance, the 
United Nations. 

There are powers on earth which would 
like to fish in the troubled waters. 

Dr. ARMAND EISLER. 

New York, N. Y., January 6, 1948. 


[From the New York Times] 


PRESTIGE OF THE UN-——-REMEDIES SEEN PROVIDED 
BY CHARTER IN PALESTINE PROBLEM 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The letters to you of Milton R. Konvitz and 
Bartley C. Crum as well as your editorial, 
A Test Case for the UN, are hammering the 
widely publicized argument of prestige into 
the public mind at the time of decision. 

The question arises whether the true con- 
cept of prestige for the UN affords a policy of 
enforcement or a policy of making peace. 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve in her recent 
letter to you raised this question and called 
attention to articles 33, 36, and 37 of the 
Charter. According to these provisions the 


Security Council must first of all call upon 
the parties concerned to seek a solution by 
peaceful means, negotiations or judicial set- 
tlement. 


For this human approach on un- 
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assailable legal grounds Miss Gildersleeve has 
been assailed by Mr. Crum. 

Mr. Konvitz’s and Mr. Crum’s interpreta- 
tion insists that the partition has been 
ordered by the UN or adopted as “decision 
by more than two-thirds of the nations of 
the world.” “It is not any longer a question 
of justice to Jew or Arab.” “Riots and dis- 
orders have been expected.” To keep the rec- 
ord straight, only 33 delegates—not “more 
than two-thirds of the nations of the 
world”—voted in favor of, 13 against parti- 
tion, and the abstention of 10 members, led 
by Britain, demonstrated that world opinion 
was divided. 

There cannot be a doubt that the General 
Assembly is neither a legislative nor a judi- 
cial body, according to the Charter of the UN. 
The resolution concerning partition is a rec- 
ommendation of the General Assembly and is 
neither final law nor decision of the UN. The 
recommendation is addressed to the com- 
petent organ of the UN, the Security Council 
(art. 83), and “to the states directly con- 
cerned, including the mandatory power” 
(art. 79). The approval by the Security Coun- 
cil and by the mandatory as well as in con- 
formity “with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned” (art. 76) are the req- 
uisites to the enforcement of the recommen- 
dation of the General Assembly in accordance 
with the Charter. 

According to the Charter, the Security 
Council shall, “without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council” (provision of the 
Charter, art. 83) until the peoples concerned 
determine themselves their form of govern- 
ment. This is the meaning of the Charter. 

Departure from the rules of the Charter 
would be a constitutional defect and remain 
a wound in the social body of Palestine. The 
Charter has provided the system of interna- 
tional trusteeship for a mandated territory 
after termination of the mandate. Charter 
obeyance can only be enforced if the UN 
itself abides by the Charter. 

The suggestions of Miss Gildersleeve are the 
remedies provided by the Charter. Yielding 
to the hue and cry for military forces and 
lifting of the embargo would be “the spark 
starting a stupid war,” to cite General Eisen- 
hower. The sovereignty of international 
law—the most sacred issue of our time— 
should not be attributed to the recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly, which on No- 
vember 14, 1947, acknowledged (against the 
votes of the Soviet bloc) that the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is the ultimate au- 
thority to interpret the Charter. The ques- 
tion of constitutionality having been raised, 
it is never too late to resort to the court. 

ARMAND EISLER, 

New York, February 16, 1948. 





Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 


JOSEPH MorRDECAI BRENNER 
RELIEF Society, 
Chicago, Ill., March 22, 1948. 
Hon. THomas J. O’BRIEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Sizth Illinois Congressional District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR FRIEND, CONGRESSMAN O'BRIEN: Kindly 
have inserted in the first available issue of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the attached reso- 
lution, which is self-explanatory, under the 
terms of which it is my pleasant duty to re- 
spectfully ask that you do so due to the un- 
pleasant situation that caused said resolution 
to be adopted. 

In asking your colleagues for this unani- 
mous consent, you will not be imposing on 
them, for it is rare indeed that you have 
asked them to do so, judging by my reading 
of that publication, which you have so kindly 
sent me daily for years when Congress is in 
session. 

It is needless for me to say that I deeply 
appreciate all of your past courtesies, and I 
further wish to emphasize that all of our 
members, individually and as a group, ex- 
tend to you and your most able assistant, 
Mr. Elmer F. Neagle, our kindest regards and 
best wishes for your continued well being 
and happiness. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT HIRSCH, 
President. 


RESOLUTION 


The Joseph Mordecai Benner Relief Society, 
of Chicago, Ill., a not-for-profit organization 
of about 200 individuals, at its regular meet- 
ing held March 21, 1948, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That we register our vigorous 
protest against the abandonment by the 
United ‘States Government of the Palestine 
partition decision adoped by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on November 
29, 1947, and in which the United States 
concurred. 

“That we urge that the United States Gov- 
ernment revert to its position of supporting 
the United Nations decision of November 29, 
1947, and that it exert every effort to imple- 
ment that decision, in order to safeguard the 
establishment of an independent Jewish 
state and the continued existence of the 
United Nations. 

“That we urge that the United States Gov- 
ernment revoke its embargo on the shipment 
of arms to the defenders of the Jewish state 
in Palestine. 

“That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President and to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, to the two United States 
Senators from Illinois, and to the Honorable 
THomas J. O'BRIEN, Member of Congress from 
the 6th Congressional District of Illinois, 
with the request to the latter to have this 
entire resolution included in the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorpD, first available issue.” 

ALPERT HirscyH, President. 
J.D. BRENNARD, Vice President, 
ABRAHAM FRIEDMAN, Secretary. 





Reduction of Veterans’ Administration 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein resolutions adopted 
by the Manchester, N. H., Veterans 
Council in regard to the reduction of 
Veterans’ Administration employees: 

MANCHESTER VETERANS’ CoUNCIL, 
Manchester, N. H., March 22, 1948. 
Hon. CHESTER MERROW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The following is a copy of the resolu- 

tions adopted by the Manchester Veterans’ 


Council in regards to the reduction of Vet- 
erans’ Administration employees. 

“Whereas the Manchester Veterans’ Coun- 
cil, consisting of a constituent assembly of 
representatives from the 15 major veterans 
organizations in this city have duly recog- 
nized the present trend of false economies 
which will result in discrimination against 
the general welfare and lawful benefits of 
veterans of the armed forces of the United 
States, we, the Manchester Veterans’ Council, 
hereby declare our policy in relationship to 
all false economies: And we are therefore 

“Resolved, That the Manchester Veterans’ 
Council is unalterably opposed to any drastic 
reductions in the scope and means by which 
lawful veterans’ benefits are administered; 
and it is further 

“Resolved, That the Manchester Veterans’ 
Council shall do its utmost to oppose any 
unjustifiable curtailment of lawful veterans’ 
benefits which are attempted under the guise 
of false economy; it is further 

“Resolved, That the Manchester Veterans’ 
Council does hereby endorse the action of the 
State Department of the American Legion 
and all other properly constituted veterans 
organizations which are currently pressing 


for an adequate Veterans’ Administration 
budget.” 
Respectfully, 
RosertT H. LETENDRE, 
Chairman. 





The Chinese People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent debate on the China aid title of S. 
2202, the ERP bill, it is important to note 
that the emphasis is being placed on the 
interests of the Chinese people and that 
the nature of the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment is being evaluated in the bal- 
ance of the whole problem facing the 
people of the United States respecting 
China. 

It is significant that the statement of 
purposes of the China-aid title contained 
in section 402 of the bill, refers through- 
out to the people of the Republic of 
China. Following is an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
12, 1948 entitled “A Program for China,” 
analyzing this point of view. It was fol- 
lowed on March 24 by another editorial 
entitled “Good Sense on China,” approv- 
ing the approach to the problem as it de- 
veloped in the bill proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

As I said in the course of the debate 
on the China-aid title on March 24, 1948, 
however, the main problem which we 
face is to have a situation in China in 
which government reform and improve- 
ment in government are possible, regard- 
less of whether the people critical of 
the Government or those justifying the 
Government’s course, are right. By our 
aid to China we have a reasonable chance 
for retaining the opportunity for those 
reforms which are forecast in the work 
of Dr. James Y. C. Yen and his colleagues 
reported in the ensuing articles. The 
China-aid title makes available over 
40,000,000 United States dollars for this 
work, 
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Support for this position is found in 
the resolution of March 16, 1948, of the 
executive committee of the Federa! 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, on China aid first appended be- 
low which recognizes this as the key 
point. 

(The matters referred to are as fol- 
lows:) 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., March 23, 1948. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javits, 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mp. Javits: The executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, at its meeting on March 
16, adopted a resolution supporting the aid- 
to-China program embodied in the President's 
message to Congress on February 19. The 
resolution follows: 

“The executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica is desirous that steps be taken by our 
Government designed to alleviate human suf- 
fering in China, to afford that country an 
opportunity to initiate measures of stability 
and public order, to retard economic de- 
terioration, to promote projects of long-range 
reconstruction, and to maintain in China 
conditions that will enable the Christian 
churches to carry forward their missionary 
and educational activities. 

“Accordingly, we endorse in principle the 
aid to China embodied in President Truman's 
message to Congress under date of February 
19, 1948.” 

I might add that this statement was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER W. VAN Kirk, 
Secretary. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
12, 1948] 


A PROGRAM FQR CHINA “ 


In the efforts to oppose communism in 
China almost everything has been tried ex- 
cept doing something for the Chinese peo- 
ple. The people have had so little that is 
desirable from their Government that they 
no longer give it their trust. To use an 
ancient Chinese expression, the Government 
has “lost the mandate of heaven.” As a 
result the people have no enthusiasm for 
aiding the Government in fighting the Reds. 
Under present conditions many billions of 
dollars in arms and other supplies could be 
given to the armies of Nanking by the United 
States without producing a united and com- 
pletely independent China, 

The United States could aid in resisting 
communism in China with some hope of suc- 
cess only if a means could be found to help 
the Nanking government acquire again the 
popular support it once had. The current 
proposals for large gifts to the Chinese would 
be far more attractive—no matter whether 
only economic or both military and economic 
support is considered—if they included siza- 
ble appropriations to help the Chinese peo- 
ple in Government territory actually win some 
of the benefits in the way of improved living 
conditions, health, education, and local de- 
mocracy that the Communists so persistently 
promise in their propaganda. This idea, on 
first consideration, may seem utopian. It is 
not. There is a sound and tested program, 
devised and tried out by Chinese within 
China, that could be put to use if the Amer- 
ican Congress would finance it and if the 
Chinese Government would give it the whole- 
hearted support—to the extent of discharg- 
ing any official who interfered with it—that 
the program would require for success. 

The program is that developed in mass edu- 
cation and rural reconstruction centers in 
China over a period of 25 years by James 
Y. C. Yen and his colleagues. It is a program 





in which mass education is used to reduce 
illiteracy as the first step in a coordinated 
plan. The other parts of the plan are de- 
signed to produce a greatly increased income 
from farming (through use of better seeds, 
cooperative credit organizations, etc.), to rid 
farming areas of debilitating diseases 
(through training laymen for preventive 
work) and to create democratic governments 
on the village and county level. 

Wherever the program has been given a 
fair trial, with strong Government support, 
the results have been excellent. In some 
areas it has nearly doubled the income of 
peasants—and peasants make up more than 
three-quarters of the population of China. 
Before the start of the Sino-Japanese War 
it seemed possible that the Yen program 
would remake all of China within a genera- 
tion or two. Unfortunately, the work was 
halted during the war in many regions as a 
result of Japanese interference or the grow- 
ing power of Chinese reactionaries in the 
Kuomintang Party. 

If the mass education and rural recon- 
struction program could be started again on 
a major scale in China, the intellectuals of 
the country, now extremely critical of the 
National Government, could be given a great 
cause for which to work. They could be en- 
listed in large numbers, for this has been 
demonstrated in the past. China would 
thus recruit for valuable employment some 
of the most able men in her population— 
the liberals to be found in the universities 
and other centers of intellectual activity— 
who now do little except sit around con- 
demning the corruption or inefficiency of 
some of the men who rule China. 

The cost would not be great. The total 
cost of teaching a Chinese to read and write 
under the system devised by Mr. Yen is only 
an American dollar. The total cost of eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction in a Chi- 
nese county is only $5 per capita. There 
have been estimates that $180,000,000 would 
be enough to finance the program for a pericd 
of 3 years, during which 30,000,000 young 
people would be trained. This estimate may 
be too low—it certainly would be best to err 
on the side of generosity in financing such a 
program—but it seems apparent that the 
cost of economic and social reconstruction 
in China would be only a fraction of the 
sums currently suggested for military assist- 
ance. 

One of the American political leaders in- 
terested in opposing communism in China 
might well introduce in Congress a bill to 
provide for mass education and economic and 
social reconstruction in that country. The 
legislation might provide that control of the 
project be given to a commission composed 
of Chinese and Americans, with a Chinese 
chairman. Such a bill would add an affirma- 
tive proposal, well worth support, to the neg- 
ative and essentially defensive measures now 
under consideration. Why not do something 
affirmative about China while a little time 
remains? Why not attack communism in 
China by offering full bowls of rice and good 
health and democratic government instead 
of attacking it with guns alone? 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 24, 1948] 


GOOD SENSE ON CHINA 


The danger that the United States might 
become directly involved in the civil war in 
China has been reduced as a result of sound 
judgment shown by members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committees in the Senate and House. 
Despite a barrage of propaganda in favor of 
forthright military assistance for Chiang 
Kai-shek, the House committee approved only 
$150,000,000 in military aid. The Senate 
committee, to its credit, went even further 
and eliminated all mention of military aid 
from its bill. Senator VANDENBERG and his 
colleagues got around the problem by pro- 
viding $100,000,000 as a grant to China ’o be 
used to suit its own necessities and purposes. 
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If the members of the two committees had 
not given careful consideration to China they 
might have succumbed to the arguments of 
special pleaders. They could have made mis- 
takes, not obvious at the moment, that would 
have led to the most serious consequences. 
They could have put the United States in a 
situation that would have resulted eventu- 
ally in almost complete American responsi- 
bility for defeating the Communist armies in 
China. 

While the bill produced by Senator VANDEN- 
BERG’s committee is superior in some respects 
to the House version there is one provision 
in the House bill that certainly should be 
retained and, if possible, strengthened. This 
is the provision for a rural reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program in China along the 
lines proposed by Dr. James Y. C. Yen and 
other liberal Chinese leaders. If such a pro- 
gram had active backing in both Nanking 
and Washington it would improve living con- 
ditions in rural areas of China and give the 
Chinese peasant a strong reason for fight- 
ing the Communists. It could produce pop- 
ular support for Generalissimo Chiang that 
would be worth far more than all the Amer- 
ican help he ever can obtain. 





Salary Adjustments in the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of salary adjustments for the loyal 
workers in our postal service is of great 
interest to me. I personally appeared 
before both the Senate and House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees to 
urge quick action on the bills providing 
for an upward adjustment in pay, both 
for the postal employees and for other 
Federal workers. 

Recently, during the hearings con- 
ducted by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee on the question of a 
salary increase for postal employees, Mr. 
Gurden M. Higley, of Harrisburg, testi- 
fied on behalf of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Postal Employees Council. Mr. 
Higley, as legislative chairman of the 
council, is one of the most well informed 
and enthusiastic workers for postal em- 
ployee benefits. Ever since his employ- 
ment in the Harrisburg, Pa., post office 
he has interested himself in the prob- 
lems confronting postal employees and 
is conversant with all legislation enacted 
to date for their benefit. His statement 
before the committee is such a fine exam- 
ple of his thorough analysis of the situ- 
ation, I am including it in full as part of 
my remarks: 

Chairman REes and members of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
submit herewith a statement dealing with 
postal salaries: 

We are all aware of the fact that postal 
salaries are inadequate and do not provide a 
reasonable standard of living to one of the 
real career services of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Prices have reached unprece- 
dented levels (record high in the middle of 
January). The saturation point has been 
reached as far as postal employees are con- 
cerned. Debts are mounting for many; 


others are being forced to make loans to 
meet current living expenses. 
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I offer three sample budgets below for your 
earnest consideration, These are typical and 
I would say the average from three different 
groups of postal employees. 

This from a railway mail clerk (family of 
four—husband, wife, daughter 14, and son 6): 


I acs cic cares ences Doonan nan $ 58.00 
sta ies cist ns eee ngs cnrdicanpn dvanrepen 10. 50 
Gas (heat, water, cook) ~............ 30. 00 
I aera ddatince thin citnceaieg ps veto snen ppaanmge 5. 00 
I i tas irtini Siteneceiienarine Sear eacne 3. 50 
Cg a 20. 00 
Nae sdcnncnencsiec ining euanckintins sacs 85. 00 

ee a ee $212. 00 


“This includes bare necessities, take-home 
pay, $250 per month.” 

Out of the remaining total of $38 per 
month clothing, house repairs and mainte- 
nance, doctors’ and dental bills must be paid. 
This seems like a small margin to maintain 
a decent standard of living. 

This from a letter carrier (family of three— 
husband, wife, and daughter, 4) : 


ae en $ 48.75 
CO aE ee ee: eS 20. 24 
I arinainkne ale ccceurimiaumananaeat 2. 59 
ER teh tiaieiatti pease airline nme ease 4. 50 
Ne encase cata archcemeasaps cn ea amend anne 1.90 
iad sicranlidinieacik paendirscdingisateten daias-eeimahann 9. 80 
I co ileessceaichich hc ili Rancniciog te anlar nign sens 10. 50 
TI ieee cic eteitictnnin ob tienes tae ate .75 
hi oper casts cnsk dnpaoaiasicon aie aks 5. 00 
Ee acs ditch tinder ene stp aime ameaititienes 5. 80 
I Sa nircacsics cn eirnacionaacns mans 1. 48 
ae irk kan Castcgh cpa teas ede calem ces aciece 80. 00 
So i 8 ere 42.00 
Pe RD 00) WOE eo iiiticincccccune 3. 36 

Total monthly expenses_-_-_-__- $236. 67 


“Take-home pay per month, $225.50. 

“It is noted that this budget shows a defi- 
cit of $11.17 a month, caused by the refi- 
nancing of a loan made to secure a down 
payment on a house. This budget includes 
nothing for recreation, medical or dental ex- 
penses, clothing, repairs on home, or mis- 
cellaneous expenses. This means that I can- 
not set aside each month for each item on 
the budget. Thus, when taxes are due or 
coal must be bought, a loan must be made.” 

This from a post-office clerk (family of 
three—husband, wife, son 3): 


VERE GORE on icensicccinnnnnnesnns $ 58 
| ee ae 7 
eI dics ction an sisi alana hiainteninmnen denied 15 
aR aed sialon ante gp va Sener te Sakata Nain nie 11 
I Saag ceived tp censactesio tS ehsai an rege ei ena 1 
ce a 2 
Se a a nee 4 
Papers and incidentals................ 4 
All food, including milk and bread_-_---- 102 

Total (no clothes) ................ $204 


Take-home pay per month, $224.60.” 


You will note that this budget has only 
$20.60 remaining to provide for repairs and 
maintenance of the home, clothing, doctor 
and dentist bills, and other miscellaneous 
items. 

The above budgets are among the many 
that I hear about each week from the em- 
ployees of the Harrisburg area and railway- 
mail clerks in the terminal. These men are 
concerned for themselves and their families. 
Before leaving the subject of prices I should 
like to quote Mr. Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics: “In mid-January,” 
Clague said, “not only was the general cost 
of living at a record peak, but each single 
category, food, apparel, rent, fuel, electricity, 
ice, house furnishings, and miscellaneous 
items hit all-time levels.”—Washington Post, 
February 21. 

I should like to include a few quotations 
regarding the postal service which I feel are 
very pertinent to this general subject. The 
following is an excerpt from the speech of 
the Honorable JoHN C. KUNKEL, Eighteenth 
District of Pennsylvania, before the Eastern 
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States Postal Employees Conference held in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Saturday, February 14. “In 
particular reference to postal employees, the 
only universal service in the United States 
today is the postal service. Few people real- 
ize that. Millions of citizens do not have 
electricity or telephone or telegraph facilities 
or even transportation. The United States 
mail goes everywhere, and under all kinds of 
conditions at all times. By the same token, 
the postal service is the one way in which 
everyone comes in contact with the United 
States Government. I have never known a 
group who were so uniformly polite and con- 
siderate.” 

At the same conference, Senator Francis J. 
Myers, senior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
said, “Your excellency of service and devotion 
to duty are the most effective lobbying activi- 
ties in your behalf. When your representa- 
tives come before Congress, they find the 
good will has already been created for them 
by the rank and file back home In every post 
office and in the postal service. That does 
not mean that you have always gotten from 
the Congress the things that you want and 
have a right to expect or gotten them 
promptly enough when you did get them. 
The delays in acting upon employee bene- 
fits of all Government employees, including 
the postal employees, and sometimes the 
postal employees have at times verged on 
the tragic side.” 

Postal employees are particularly happy 
to know that the Members of Congress and 
the American public are appreciative of their 
efforts to render the best possible service. 

The postal service has a tradition dating 
before the adoption of the American Con- 
stitution. We employees are anxious to 
maintain and, if possible, improve on this 
record of service. It will make it easier if 
we are free from the worry of making an in- 
sufficient salary provide the necessities of 
life for our families. 

We postal workers feel that the provisions 
of the Dingell-Nodar and the Langer-Chavez 
bills are necessary to provide a reasonable 
standard of living to ourselves and our fam- 
ilies. On behalf of the Central Pennsylvania 
Postal Employees Council, of which I am 
legislative chairman, I endorse. the above 
bills. 

The Eastern States Postal Employees Con- 
ference, of which I am co-chairman, adopted 
S. 1849, the Langer-Chavez bill, as the para- 
mount issue of the meeting. The delegates 
to this conference represented some 25,000 
postal employees. 

I appreciate the courtesy and privilege of 
being allowed to file this statement and I 
respectfully request that you gentlemen take 
immediate action to enact a bill that will 
provide adequate postal salaries. Thank you. 





Abuse Seems To Work Because We Are 
Still Shipping Essential War Materials 
to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am inserting the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of March 25, 1948, entitled 
“Sixty-five Million Bucks for What?” 


SIxTy-FIVE MILLION Bucks For WHAT? 


In New York on Tuesday, an agreement 
was signed for a loan of $65,000,000 by the 
United States to the United Nations. The 


money, if Congress approves the deal, will 
go to pay for the palatial UN headquarters 
in east midtown Manhattan. We’ll probably 
never get the money back. 


BIG SOAP BOX FOR GROMYKO 


Before Congress approves the loan, we 
think it might well consider something else 
that happened in New York Tuesday, at Lake 
Success. There, Andrei Gromyko, Soviet 
deputy foreign minister, spewed his umpty- 
umpth discharge of blatherskite abuse at the 
United States. Two of Gromy’s riper pas- 
sages: 

“They (the United States) are in need of 
fishing out old rubbish taken from the Goeb- 
bels kitchen of propaganda, who, as is known, 
had always tried to intimidate everybody, in- 
cluding the German people, by Soviet Union, 
by communism. 

“For more than 2 years American and Brit- 
ish politicians have considered Czechoslo- 
vakia as their easy potential prey.” 

In this performance, Gromy was pursuing 
the long-time Kremlin policy of using the 
UN as a sounding board for the bouncing 
of anti-American propaganda around the 
world. Russia is obviously determined to use 
the UN chiefly for this purpose as long as the 
United States continued to oppose world 
communism. 

So, by building the UN a $65,000,000 string 
of palaces in Manhattan, we'll be furnishing 
Gromyko with the toniest possible soap box 
from which to yell that we are a bunch of 
monarcho-imperialist Fascist beasts who 
copy the late Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels’ prop- 
aganda methods and are ambitious to rule 
the world. 

Really, must we be as suckerish as all that? 





Loyalty Inventory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESFNTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Loyalty In- 
ventory,” which appeared in the Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journa!l of Friday, March 
19, 1948: 

LOYALTY INVENTORY 


The House Un-American Activities Com-. 


mittee can be thankful that FBI Chief J. 
Edgar Hoover waited until this week to re- 
lease a progress report On loyalty investiga- 
tions. If Hoover's statement had been is- 
sued a week earlier, the House vote giving 
the committee an additional $200,000 might 
not have been so emphatic as 337 to 37. 

The angle in Hoover's report that got the 
headlines was the disclosure that a surpris- 
ingly large number (1 out of 12) of Federal 
workers were found to have police records. 
More significant, however, was the revela- 
tion that disloyalty among workers in strate- 
gic departments was found to be prac- 
tically nil. 

In 84,923 loyalty investigations completed 
by the FBI, 84,780 uncovered no derogatory 
information whatever. Of 143 cases where 
the FBI did find so-called derogatory infor- 
mation, 137 still are being rechecked, 4 per- 
sons resigned before their records could be 
laid before the loyalty board, and 2 were 
exonerated by the FBI. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
may argue that its zeal in exposing and 
harassing Communists has frightened dis- 
loyal persons away from the Federal service. 
And such a claim would seem plausible, 
Nevertheless, the fear of large-scale Com- 
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munist infiltration of Government is what 
causes Congressmen who disapprove of the 
committee’s methods to suppress their aver- 
sion and vote more funds for the probe. Ap- 
parently there hasn’t been any large-scale 
infiltration. 

Regardless of who deserves the credit for 
preventing a Communist invasion of Govern- 
ment departments, the public should be 
gratified by Hoover's report. It encourages 
confidence in our system of government. 
Furthermore, by lessening fear of Communist 
influence in Federal positions, it tends to 
curb the clamor of periodic, wholesale purges. 
This is not to say that Americans should 
cease to be vigilant because few if any Com- 
munists have succeeded thus far in worming 
their way into strategic offices. The danger 
is real and it is continuous. The hazard 
should be guarded against but not exag- 
gerated. 





Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, when I introduced H. R. 5875 to 
increase the benefits payable under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
by 25 percent, I called attention to the 
fact that the cost of living had increased 
by 25 percent since July 1946, when the 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
and Unemployment Insurance Acts, gen- 
erally known as the Crosser amend- 
ments, were adopted. I pointed out that 
it would consequently now take 25 per- 
cent more to buy the quantity of goods 
and services that we thought we were 
enabling unemployed, sick, and retired 
railroad employees to buy with their 
benefit payments as provided in July 
1946. I stated that the bill I was then 
introducing was designed to relieve that 
condition insofar as benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are concerned. But I also stated that 
study was being given to the practicabil- 
ity of likewise securing for retired em- 
ployees some measure of relief and that 
with that purpose in mind I expected to 
introduce a bill at an early date. 

Yesterday I introduced H. R. 5993 for 
that purpose. The bill provides for an 
increase in retirement benefits amount- 
ing over all to as close to 20 percent as 
it is practicable to come in revising the 
annuity formula. 

The increase provided would constitute 
a somewhat higher percentage of the 
smaller annuities than it would of the 
larger ones, in view of the fact that a 
uniform percentage of increase applied 
to the lesser annuities would give in- 
sufficient recognition to the effect of the 
rising cost of living upon people with 
small incomes. The bill also provides 
for a restoration of the policy formerly 
embodied in the law guaranteeing that 
each employee or his survivors will be, 
under all circumstances, entitled to bene- 
fits at least equal to the contributions 
made by him, plus interest. It appeared 
from the cost estimates available when 
the 1946 amendments were under con- 
sideration that railroad employees would 








have to forego this guarantee in order 
to finance the protection they wanted 
for surviving widows, children, and de- 
pendent parents. Subsequent develop- 
ments have shown that financial consid- 
erations do not compel the relinquish- 
ment of that guarantee and I therefore 
now propose that it be restored. 

The bill does not seek to impose any 
additional tax upon the railroads or the 
employees. The employees particularly, 
in view of rising living costs and lagging 
wage rates, are in no position to absorb 
an increased tax. In order to keep the 
system on a safe and sound financial 
basis without increasing the tax it has 
been found necessary to hold the in- 
crease in benefits to a level that is not 
fully commensurate with the increase 
in the cost of living that has occurred 
since the last amendments were adopted, 
and a level that is considerably less than 
the increase that Congress has provided 
to retired civil-service employees. Nev- 
ertheless the prompt enactment of the 
bill should provide a substantial degree 
of relief for retired railroad employees 
by utilizing the additional income that 
results from the rise in railroad pay rolls 
beyond the levels that could be antici- 
pated when the 1946 amendments were 
under consideration. In this way the 
system can be kept on a safe and sound 
financial basis without imposing addi- 
tional tax burdens. 

The bill is endorsed by all the standard 
railway labor organizations represented 
in the Railway Labor Executives Associ- 
ation, and I am requested to state that 
these representatives of the railroad em- 
ployees strongly urge early enactment 
of the bill. 





Mikolajezyk Tells What He Would Do 
About the Reds’ Broken Pacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, following are the two final ar- 
ticles of former Prime Minister of Poland 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk as printed in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

We have the evidence of the Russian 
police state in action in Poland. Our for- 
eign policy has been largely responsible 
for the sad fate of Polish freedom and the 
fact that it is now in the iron grip of 
the Soviet NKVD. The tragedy of Po- 
land was largely the result of our at- 
tempting to appease the Soviet aggressor. 
The love of liberty, the love of things of 
the spirit, the love of freedom of religion 
and speech and of the press will never die 
in the Polish heart. 

Following are the articles: 

How I Escapep From Rep FASCISTs 
(By Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former Prime 

Minister of Poland and president of the 

Polish Peasant Party) 

(Special article II) ; 

I lay in the barn of my friend and held my 
breath. The armed security police, who 
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would have been richly rewarded if they 
found me, strode to the door. 

My friend’s daughter answered their heavy 
knock. 

“Where is your father?” the leader de- 
manded, The father had, of course, ridden 
off the night before to attempt to find a way 
to smuggle me over the frontier. 

“Oh, he just stepped out,” the brave girl 
answered casually. Then, to what was at 
first my horror, she added, “Won't you come 
in?” But then I was forced to smile, for she 
was taunting them. It was late in the after- 
noon and she knew their inherent fear of 
being in the forest after dark. They mum- 
bled some excuse and drove away. 


SOME GOOD NEWS 


My friend returned in midmorning on 
October 22 of last year. When I was certain 
there was no one in sight, I came out of the 
barn and my first question was, “Have they 
discovered I’ve gone?” 

He rushed me inside. “There is nothing 
in the newspaper,” he said. “And nothing 
on the wireless. And I have good news for 
you. A smuggling group that operates out 
of a village near Gubin has agreed to try to 
take you across the border.” 

On October 24 a delivery truck, in the 
service of a cooperative that functioned in 
that area, drove up to the cottage The 
chauffeur hopped out, entered the cottage 
with what might have been a box of gro- 
ceries, and emptied the contents—a change 
of clothes—on the table. I quickly changed 
into the new clothes and bade good-by to 
my friends, who decided then and there that 
they, too, would attempt to escape from 
Poland, in an opposite direction. “Maybe 
we'll see you on the other side some day,” 
they said. 


NOT REALLY A COMMUNIST 


I left with the driver of the truck, as his 
assistant. 

We drove in silence for a time, but finally 
I had to ask some questions about my desti- 
nation, and about the people who would 
handle me. 

“The name of the next man you will meet 
does not matter, nor does the village in 
which he lives. He is the most prominent 
Communist in the village.” 

I looked at him, but he was smiling 
faintly. 

“He isn’t really a Communist,” he said. 
“He just lets it be known that he is, and that 
saves him a lot of bother.” 


GOING TO EE A PARTY 


In time we drove up to the man’s house. 
He expected me and led me to a dark upstairs 
bedroom, where I changed back into my regu- 
lar clothes. Then, in the darkness, I heard 
him say: 

“There is going to be a party here begin- 
ning very soon. You must keep your door 
locked. Don’t answer any knock until I 
come back for you—and then I will identify 
myself by knocking inthe ‘V’manner * * * 
three dots and a dash.” 

The party formed downstairs and the 
house was soon filled with drunken Polish 
and Russian laughter and song. But at the 
height of the party I heard the “V” knock. 
I opened the door and my man said, “Come 
* © © quickly.” 

He led me down the back stairway. My 
hand clutched my gun. A Polish soldier 
stood silently in the backyard. The three 
of us then walked swiftly across fields for 
6 or 8 miles and finally to a road, where a 
jeep--manned by a Red army sergeant was 
waiting. With the sergeant was a German 
civilian. 

HAD TO TRUST THEM 


I had to trust them. I sat in the back of 
the jeep, my hand on my revolver. 

But after an eternity of time we made a 
right turn off the highway and came into 
a sleepy little village. And my heart leaped 
when in the darkness I detected a German 
sign or two. We raced through the village 
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and stopped on its outskirts at a peasant’s 
rambling house. It was five in the morning, 
but I was expected. 

An old couple came to the door to mumble 
a greeting. With them was a strikingly 
beautiful and stylishly dressed girl. They 
introduced her as their daughter, though she 
was obviously a part of the smuggling ring, 
and then the old couple took me to a tiny 
bedroom in the rear and bade me goodnight. 
I slept. 

The girl came into the room at 9 the 
next morning with coffee and bread. She 
sat down and lighted a cigarette I gave her. 

“Don’t be afraid if Russian soldiers visit 
us,” she said. “If they see you just be non- 
chalant. Give them cigarettes.” 

Then she outlined the next leg of my es- 
cape. Berlin was too well policed by the Rus- 
sians to risk going through there. The main 
highway from Berlin to the British zone of 
Germany was also too well policed. 

Dressed in ragged peasant’s clothes I was 
taken to another village on October 25, by 
horse and cart. 

From that village, on the morning of Oc- 
tober 27, I was driven to a railroad station by 
a boy—who had timed our arrival so the train 
was just pulling in. 


THREE NERVE-WRACKING DAYS 


The boy led me off the train at a short 
stop, some 60 miles from where we had 
boarded it, and we walked 5 miles to another 
German home, where I spent three nerve- 
wracking days in a small room. 

But on the third night a jeep containing a 
civilian and two Red Army men drove up 
and I was ordered to hop in. We drove toa 
forest near the border between the Russian 
and British zones and the jeep stopped. The 
civilian and I stepped out, and he walked 
me through the woods until 9 o'clock that 
night, when we came to a clearing where 
five civilians, heavily armed, were awaiting 
us. 

PATROLS VERY HEAVY 


“We must be very careful,” the leader 
whispered. “If we fall into the hands of the 
Russian guards it means the lives of all of 
us. The patrols are very heavy tonight. If 
you hear the least bit of noise, you must drop 
to the ground and try not to breathe.” 

Our grim little group walked the remainder 
of the night, crossing and recrossing barbed 
wire emplacements, and as the first sugges- 
tion of dawn touched the east we tramped 
into a small German town. They stopped 
on the edge of the city. 

“You're in the British zone,” the leader 
said. “We leave you here. When it is light 
enough, go to that house there,” and he 
pointed at it, “a British officer lives there.” 

I told him I'd go then and there, but he 
shook his head. 

“You'd arouse suspicion,” he ruled. 
until it is quite light * * * 
join your friends.” 


HEARD OVER WIRELESS 


I hid in the streets until about 7:30 a. m. 
and then went to the house. A suspicious 
German housekeeper answered the door and 
peered at me through a slim opening. I 
asked to see the British officer in charge. 

“Wait,” she said, and closed and locked 
the door and I had a feeling that I should 
have pushed into the room. It is a bad feel- 
ing to be so close to safety and yet be stand- 
ing still helplessly in danger. 

At last a young soldier came to the door 
and, after a bit, admitted me. 

“I am Mikolajezyk,” I said. “I——” 

A grin came over his face and he shook 
my hand. “We heard over the wireless that 
you had escaped,” he laughed. “And we 
thought the Russians had killed you and sim- 
ply put out a story that you were missing.” 

REUNITED WITH FAMILY 

Two days later the British were able to 
drive me to an airport. The RAF had sent 
@ special plane for me. It flew me to the 


“Wait 
and then 
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blessed security of England—and I was re- 
united, at last, with my wife and son. 

The war had imposed on my little family 
many great hardships. 

But now we are together again, yet, for one 
of us—myself—the war has not ended. It 
cannot end until that previous thing for 
which Poland bled—peace and security and 
democracy—is once again rooted in our soil. 


(Special article ITI) 

There are a number of methods by which 
the democracies and the freedom-minded 
people in the captive countries can combat 
Russia’s tremendous offensive that is aimed 
at conquest of the world. 


STERN WAR ON 


The first obligation placed on the democ- 
racies is to recognize that one of the sternest 
wars in history is in progress at this moment 
and that the aggressor, the U. S. S. R., has 
conquered more than 100,000,000 human 
beings in Europe alone and is maintaining 
incredibly efficient operatives in every coun- 
try in the world. 

It is important in these times that we 
make more use of the established instru- 
ments of peace. Russia has cold-bloodedly 
broken the agreements it signed with the 
United States and Great Britain at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam; it has perverted the At- 
lantic Charter to which it subscribed, and it 
has, of course, violated each agreement it has 
signed with Poland and other states which 
have become helpless puppets. 

These ruptured pacts should be brought 
to the attention of the United Nations by the 
remaining parties to the pledges. The UN 
can be strengthened, of course, by the elimi- 
nation of the veto privilege in the Security 

a right which has enabled Russia 
to obstruct nearly all of that body’s efforts 
to mend the chaos of the world * * * 
for the Reds know full well that out of chaos 
will nearly always rise the specter of com- 
munism, 

There may be those who will say if the UN 
Charter is changed against Russia’s wishes 
Russia will resign from UN. 

GAVE ATTITUDE IN 1945 

I wonder if that would represent such a 
tremendous calamity? Russia’s outlook on 
UN was expressed at a meeting of the Polish 
Politburo in Warsaw in May 1945, when the 
nations were meeting at San Francisco and 
the world looked hopefully toward that city. 

Jacob Berman, the Communist leader of 
Poland tcday, told a group of Communists at 
a secret meeting: 

“The Soviets are doing their usual clever 
job at San Francisco. We will continue to 
blind the west by entering into agreements, 
as we did at Yalta and elsewhere.” 

One needs only to look through the min- 
utes of UN proceedings to realize the strik- 
ing manner in which the U. S. S. R. has 
used that organization solely as a sounding 
board. Russia has no intention ci quitting 
UN. Why would it walk out completely on a 
means of spreading its propaganda and base- 
less lies across the front pages of the world’s 
free press? 

The Marshall plan constitutes a tremen- 
dous physical boon to Europe’s suffering 
people. It will do its share to restore fer- 
tility and vigor to the devastated regions. 
It will be, and is being, fought tenaciously 
by the Reds, for it threatens to elevate in 
some countries the greatest of all menaces 
t 


SPIRIT NEEDS LIFTING 
But the spirit of the devastated lands 
needs lifting, too. The morale needs sus- 
tenance. My own country is an example. Its 
24,000,000 people, who underwent fantastic 
hip while remaining in the Allied camp 
g the war, and who were promised free- 
enslaved by what 


n 


are now wholly 


amounts not even to 5 percent of the 
population. 

The Poles sought to vote that yoke off 
their backs, and the vote was stolen. They 
looked to the Big Three to carry out the 
solemn promises made to what President 
Roosevelt once called “the inspiration of the 
nations—Poland.” But those pacts have 
been callously broken by Russia with only 
“paper protests” from the remaining parties 
to the pledges, and no one has dared to 
raise a protesting voice in UN. 

The Reds have adopted the old Goebbels 
technique of lying. Those lies must be com- 
bated by truths from the democracies. If 
they are not, then eventually the people of 
the enslaved countries will believe what they 
are reading in their controlled press. 


PLAN WORLD RULE 


Their plan, which they have revealed in 
capturing eastern Europe, is to rule the world 
and to reduce all human life to the blood- 
lessness of serfdom. 

Russia today is a gigantic economic men- 
ace to private enterprise everywhere. 

It has killed, or is in the process of kill- 
ing, all private enterprise from eastern Ger- 
many to Alaska. 

The West has demobilized. Russia has 
not, and, in addition, has gained the armed 
forces of many countries 

The West believes in the freedom of labor. 
Russia exploits its tremendous manpower. 

The West’s leaders can be removed from 
Office if they violate the essential rights of 
their peoples. The Communist gang cannot 
be removed and when Stalin dies there will 
be well-trained men to take his place. 

The West maintains no secret forces in 
Russia. Russia, as I have said, maintains 
sub rosa forces in every country, ready to 
strike at every weakness. 

Do my personal experienoes matter? They 
do not, nor do the experiences of others who 
have been forced out or persecuted during 
Russia’s new offense against freedom: Maniu, 
Petkov, Dmitrov, Nagi, Pfeiffer, and their 
like. 

Only this matters: Red Russia is at war 
against the dignity and peace of the human 
being, and against all governments which 
afford its citizens ‘hose rights. Unless the 
free peoples are warned, and unless they 
adequately prepare to fight this monstrous 
evil, the whole world could become what 
chained and terrified Poland is today. 


Pouring Holy Water on Troubled Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the light 
of the events since the publication of the 
article I am inserting in the Recorp, 
taken from the Congress Weekly of March 
12, it merely reflects the prophetic powers 
of the editors. It becomes part of the 
post mortem over the corpse of world 
Zionism, struck a deadly blow by our own 
Government. 

However, one bit of information has 
come to me since the article was written. 
That information, not as yet documented 
but fairly substantial in nature, is that 
a silent and generous member of the 
Committee for Justice and Peace in Pal- 
estine is the notorious Benjamin Freed- 
man, of New York. The similarity of the 
new organization’s name to Freedman's 
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pro-Arab pressure group, the Committee 
for Peace and Justice in Palestine, is ob- 
vicus at a glance. It now seems likely 
that Freedman is again opening his co- 
pious purse to pay the bills for the new 
respectable pro-Arab pressure group, and 
quite likely in collaboration with the Eng- 
lish industrial and oil interests who 
helped him with his-old front. 
The article referred to follows: 


POURING HOLY WATER ON TROUBLED OIL 


Hiding discreditable purposes behind im- 
pressive and high-sounding titles has long 
been regarded as a favorite tactic of dis- 
reputable groups and front organizations 
The latest practitioners of that tactic, how- 
ever, are a group of eminently respectable 
Americans who have launched a committee 
for justice and peace in Palestine. Their 
stated purposes are to bring peace with jus- 
tice to the Holy Land, to further the best 
interests of all Jews, Christians, and Moslems 
in the Near and Middle East, to foster friendly 
relations among the peoples of all three 
faiths and to strengthen the United Nations. 
Although the organization seems to have 
been created too hastily to permit elabora- 
tion of detail, its program calls for a cease 
fire order by the security council; reconsid- 
eration of the General Assembly's decision on 
partition; reference of the problem to the 
International Court of Justice; and the de- 
velopment of a bipartisan policy on Pales- 
tine. Actually, the committee is concerned 
neither with justice nor with peace. Its 
real purpose, cleariy and simply, is to destroy 
the emergent Jewish state and to surrender 
unconditionally to the Mufti and the Arab 
League. If the committee achieves these 
ends, it will be perpetrating grievous injus- 
tice and dealing a body blow to world peace 

The membership of the national council of 
the new organization is interesting. Ob- 
viously, no more fitting person could have 
been selected as its executive director than 
Kermit Roosevelt, the most respectable pro- 
Arab League propagandist in America. In- 
veterate foes of Jewish national rebirth such 
as Virginia Gildersleeve, Paul Hutchinson, of 
the Christian Century, and Prof. William 
Hocking were, of course, logical candidates 
Nor is it surprising to find the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers represented 
through the person of the chairman of the 
NAM board, Earl Bunting. The NAM would 
be serving its master’s cause ill if it failed 
to dance to the tune of the oil interests who, 
we suspect, are not the least influential group 
within NAMranks. It need hardly be added, 
too, that among the charter members is that 
acceptable Jew, Rabbi Morris Lazaron, spirit- 
ual adviser to the Council for Judaism, who 
will probably fill the same post in the new 
body. 

Most of the committee, however, is made 
up of Christian churchmen who have been 
associated in one form or another with mis- 
sionary work in the Near and Middle East. 
The opposition of these groups to Jewish set- 
tlement in Palestine, let alone the creation 
of a Jewish state, is not a new phenomenon 
Nor are its roots difficult to trace. Their mis- 
sions, colleges, and hospitals in the Neal 
and Middle East have given them as deep a 
vested interest in the maintenance of the 
status quo as that of the feudal rulers of the 
Arab lands. Their relationship to, and de- 
pendence on, the oil companies would mak« 
it highly embarrassing for them passively 
to acquiesce in policies which the oil mo- 
guls oppose. And they probably entertain 
deep fears that the democratizing influence 
a Jewish state is certain to exercise over the 
entire area will render the Moslems less sus- 
ceptible to Christian missionary efforts and 
more likely to rely on their own rich spiritual! 
and cultural heritage. 

The concern of the members of the com- 
mittee with “justice” seems to be strikingly 
recent in origin, We do not recall any such 
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restless passion for justice when the hapless 
refugees of the Exodus were being forced 
back to Germany a few short months ago, 
We did not hear the voices of these church- 
men when Jewish students were expelled 
from Lebanon and the American University 
in Beirut. We are not aware that these mis- 
sionaries have been berating their disciples 
and prospective converts for the medieval 
atrocity propaganda that has been unleashed 
against the Jews in Moslem lands. Nor did 
their newly found sensitivity to justice im- 
pel them to protest when their pupils so re- 
cently launched pogroms in Iraq and Syria 
and Aden, 

Scarcely less striking about the commit- 
tee’s statements is what in any other group 

ould constitute ineredible naiveté but 
which in this instance falls far short of moral 
honesty and simple integrity. The com- 
mittee calls for an end to violence in Pales- 
tine. If its members have the kind of in- 
fluence in the Near East which they un- 
doubtedly imagine they possess, they can 
very easily stop further bloodshed. These 
crusaders for peace need only persuade their 
Arab friends to abandon their war of aggres- 
sion against the Yishuv and their armed 
defiance of an internationally sanctioned 
decision When they call for a bipartisan 
policy on Palestine, they are no less disin- 
genuous. What they really want is a re- 
versal of the traditional and present biparti- 
san policy of support for a Jewish state, the 
official policy not simply of both parties but 
of the United States of America. And to 
declare that one of the committee's pur- 
poses is to strengthen the UN is brazen ef- 
frontery; for no one has had the temerity 
to deny that the UN will be gravely, if not 
fatally, injured if its decision on Palestine is 
subverted by Arab violence. 

One thing, however, is clear. These 
churchmen have been more deeply cor- 
rupted by the feudalism of the Middle East 
than the Moslems have been enlightened and 
uplifted by their missionary efforts. We can 
only hope that lengthy and continued so- 
journ in America will help them recover the 
perspective on Christianity which has led 
the vast majority of their fellow Christian 
churchmen in this country to be among the 
foremost supporters of the Jewish restora- 
tion in Palestine. Meanwhile, the Commit- 
tee for Justice and Peace in Palestine would 
have been much more honest and honorable 
if it had adopted its true name, “Christian 
Friends of the American Council for Juda- 
ism,” another body whose name similarly 
stands in stark and flagrant contradiction to 
its actual aims and activities. 





International Refugee Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE AUX ETATS-UNIS, 
Washington, le February 25, 1948, 
Mr. JaMEs G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FuLTON: I wish to express my 
sincere gratitude to you and your colleagues 
of the House of Representatives for your 
kind letter referring to the action taken by 
the French Government with regard to the 
vote of the IRO bill. It is gratifying that 


France, who suffered so much herself from 
the war, could manifest her deep interest 
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in the sufferings of all people affected by 
its consequences by joining the IRO in 
an effective manner despite the difficulty of 
her present economic situation. I associate 
in your wish that two additional countries 
will now adhere to IRO so that it can soon 
become a permanent institution. 

I know the instrumental part played by 
the special subcommittee of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee on displaced persons 
and International Refugee Organization in 
promoting the humanitarian ideals em- 
bodied in the IRO Charter and I wish you 
success in your future endeavors. 

I shall not fail to communicate your letter 
of February 17 to my Government and I am 
sure of their deep appreciation of its con- 
tent. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. BoNNET. 





International Trade Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, consum- 
mating 4 months of negotiations among 
56 nations from every part of the world, 
a charter for the International Trade 
Organization has just been agreed upon 
in Habana; only two of these nations, 
Argentina and Poland, failed to sign the 
charter. A summary of the charter pre- 
pared by the New York Times, appear- 
ing in its issue of Thursday, March 25, 
1948, is appended below. During the 
time I spent in Habana as one of the 
United States delegates to the confer- 
ence which drafted this charter, I was 
able to experience at first hand the mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the task. That 
it was successful is a major victory for 
international cooperation. 

The European recovery program which 
the House is now considering, provides 
in its statement of policy, section 102, 
that “the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives calls for a plan of European re- 
covery, open to all such nations which 
cooperate in such plan, based upon a 
strong production effort, the expansion 
of foreign trade, the creation and main- 
tenance of internal financial stability, 
and the development of economic co- 
operation, including all possible steps to 
establish and maintain equitable rates 
of exchange and to bring about the pro- 
gressive elimination of trade barriers.” 
To the attainment of these objectives, 
the freeing of world trade from undue 
restrictions contemplated by the Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter is 
essential. This charter is very likely to 
prove a most important factor in helping 
the European recovery program to suc- 
ceed and giving the nations operating 
under it an opportunity for economic 
stability. 

The summary follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION CHARTER SIGNED IN HABANA 
CHAPTER 1. PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 
The first chapter (article 1) states in broad 
terms the purpose and ob/‘ectives of the Char- 
ter and of the ITO. The purpose is defined 
by reference to article 55 of the Charter of 
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the United Nations. The objectives are listed 
as: 

(a) To assure a large and steadily growing 
volume of real income and effective demand 
to increase the production, consumption. 
and exchange of goods, and so to contribute 
to a balanced and expanding world economy. 

(b) To promote industrial and general 
economic development, particularly of those 
countries which are still in the early stages 
of industrial development, and to encourage 
the international flow of capital for produc- 
tive investment. 

(c) To further the enjoyment by all coun- 
tries, on equal terms, of access to the mar- 
kets, products and productive facilities which 
are needed for their economic prosperity and 
development. 

(d) To promote on a reciprocal and mu- 
tually advantageous basis the reduction of 
tariffs and other barriers to trade and the 
elimination of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce. 

(e) To enable countries, by increasing the 
opportunities for their trade and economic 
development, to abstain from measures 
which would disrupt world commerce, reduce 
preductive employment or retard economic 


* progress. 


(f) To facilitate the solution of problems 
relating to international trade in the fields 
of employment, economic development, com- 
mercial policy, business practices and com- 
modity policy. 


CHAPTER 2. EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY 
(Arts. 2 to 7) 

Chapter 2 declares that the avoidance of 
unemployment and underemployment is not 
of domestic concern alone but is also a neces- 
sary condition for the realization of the gen- 
eral objectives of the Charter, including the 
expansion of international trade, and for the 
well-being of all other countries. 

Under Article 3, Maintenance of Domestic 
Employment, each member will take action 
to achieve and maintain full and productive 
employment and a large and steadily grow- 
ing demand within its own territory through 
measures appropriate to its political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions. Members 
will seek to avoid measures creating balance- 
of-payments difficulties for other countries. 
Where persistent maladjustment in a mem- 
ber’s balance of payments leads to balance- 
of-payments difficulties for other members, 
which would handicap them in maintaining 
full employment without resort to trade re- 
strictions, the member is to make its full 
contribution and appropriate action is to be 
taken by the other members concerned to 
correct the situation. Such action shculd 
expand rather than contract international 
trade. 

Article 6, Safeguards for Members Subject 
to External Inflationary or Deflationary Pres- 
sure, recognizes that members may need to 
take action to safeguard their economies 
against inflationary or deflationary pressure 
from abroad. In the case of deflationary 
pressure special consideration is to be given 
to the effect on any member of a serious or 
abrupt decline in the effective demand of the 
other countries. Article 7, Fair Labor Stand- 
ards, calls on members to do whatever is ap- 
propriate and feasible to eliminate substand- 
ard conditions of labor, and refers in this 
connection to cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


CHAPTER 3. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 
(Arts. 8 to 15) 

Chapter 3, Economic Development and Re- 
construction, recognizes that all countries 
have a common interest in the productive 
use of the world’s human and material 
resources. Under cZrticle 9, members are 
obligated progressively to develop and to 
reconstruct industrial and other economic 
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resources and to raise standards of produc- 
tivity. There must be cooperation between 
members and with the Economic and Social 
Council and with ITO to promote economic 
«levelopment as well as reconstruction of war- 
devastated countries. Members undertake, 
under article 11, not to impose unreasonable 
impediments:in the way of obtaining facilities 
for development or reconstruction, nor to 
take action injuring the enterprise, skills, 
capital, arts, or technology supplied by other 
members. 

Article 12 deals with international invest- 
ment for economic development and recon- 
struction. It recognizes that public and 
private international investment can be of 
great value in promoting development and 
reconstruction. But members have the right, 
without prejudice to existing international 
agreements, to insure that foreign invest- 
ment is not used as a basis for interference 
in their internal affairs or national poli- 
cies, and to determine to what extent and 
upon what terms they will allow future for- 
eign investment. Members also have the 
right to state in just terms, requirements as 
to the ownership of existing and future in- 
vestments. Subject to these rights, mem- 
bers undertake to provide reasonable oppor- 


tunities for investments acceptable to them — 


and adequate security for existing and fu- 
ture investments. They also agree that it is 
desirable to avoid discrimination between 
foreign investments. 


Limits on restrictions set 


The need for governmental assistance to 
economic development and reconstruction of 
particular industries or branches of agricul- 
ture in the form of protective measures, such 
as quantitative import restrictions, is recog- 
nized in article 13. But unwise use of such 
measures would put a burden on the econo- 
mies of the members using them and unwar- 
ranted restrictions on international trade. 
A distinction is made between measures con- 
flicting with negotiated obligations (i. e., 
obligations assumed through negotiations 
with other members but not conflicting with 
the commercial policy obligations under the 
charter) and measures that do conflict with 
charter obligations. 

Protective measures of the former type 
are to be settled mainly by direct negotia- 
tions between the members’ concerned. 
Measures of the latter type must be referred 
to the ITO for approval. Automatic ITO ap- 
proval will be granted if certain stated cri- 
teria are fulfilled. These criteria relate to 
certain types of industries and their date of 
establishment. The article also deals with 
damage to trade resulting from protective 
measures, emergency action to offset exces- 
sive imports, and the need for secrecy in ad- 
ministering the provisions. 

Special circumstances may justify prefer- 
ential agreements for economic development 
and reconstruction (art. 15). The ITO must 
be informed of any proposed new preferen- 
tial arrangement and may authorize it by a 
two-thirds majority. ITO approval will, 
however, be given automatically if the new 
preferential arrangement fulfills stated con- 
ditions or criteria. Among these are (a) con- 
tiguous territories among the parties to the 
arrangement, or belonging to the same eco- 
nomic region, and (b) the preferential rates 
involved must insure a sound market for 
the branch of industry or agriculture to be 
protected. If the new arrangement is found 
to be likely to injure the trade of members 
outside the arrangement, procedures are laid 
down for negotiating satisfactory compen- 
sation 

CHAPTER 4. COMMERCIAL POLICY 
(Arts. 16 to 45) 


Section A. Tariffs, preferences, and internal 
taxation and regulation 


Under article 16, members agree to give 
most-favored-nation treatment to other 
members in all matters respecting customs 
duties, charges on imports and exports or 
on transfer of payments for imports and ex- 


ports, and importing and exporting rules and 
formalities. Existing preferential systems are 
allowed to remain, subject to the commit- 
ment, under article 17, which obliges mem- 
bers to undertake negotiations directed to a 
substantial reduction of tariffs and tc the 
elimination of preferences on a reciprocal 
and mutually advantageous basis. Existing 
preference margins are not to be increased. 
Rules are laid down for conducting such 
negotiations. 

If a member is found to have failed to 
negotiate in good faith, the ITO may au- 
thorize the withholding of benefits under 
the most-favored-nation clause. Successful 
conclusion of negotiations will have the ef- 
fect of bringing members into the group of 
contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Article 18 provides that internal taxes and 
trade regulations are in general not to be 
more severe upon products imported from 
other members than upon domestic products, 
One of the exceptions (art. 19) permits, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, the use of screen 
quotas to protect national film industries. 


Section B. Quantitative restrictions and 
related exchange matters 


Quantitative restrictions on imports and 
exports are in general prohibited (article 
20). Buta number of temporary and perma- 
nent exceptions, other than those on bal- 
ance-of-payments grounds, are permitted. 
Among the temporary exceptions is the pre- 
venting or relieving of a critical shortage of 
food. Restrictions covering agricultural or 
fisheries products needed for the enforce- 
ment of internal government control schemes 
are also excepted. 


Balance-of-Payments Situation 


Article 21 deals with restrictions to safe- 
guard the balance of payments. It is recog- 
nized that while it is primarily the respon- 
sibility of each member to maintain a stable 
balance-of-payments situation, an unstable 
situation may harm the position of other 
members and may affect international trade. 
A member may, to safeguard its external fi- 
nancial position, restrict the quantity or 
value of its imports, subject to the rules and 
within the criteria laid down in this article. 

Article 22 sets out the way in which quan- 
titative restrictions to safeguard balance of 
payments should be administered without 
discriminating between exporting countries. 

Article 23, in view of the problems of post- 
war adjustments, authorizes members, with 
suitable safeguards, to deviate from the 
principle of nondiscrimination during a 
transitional perd. Until March 1, 1952, 
ITO approval is not required. But members 
who discriminate in their import restric- 
tions must promote the maximum develop- 
ment of multilateral trade during the transi- 
tional pericd. Alternative procedures, 
known as the “Havana option” and the Ge- 
neva “option,” are available for members re- 
quiring to operate under this article. 

Article 23 also permits a member apply- 
ing quantitative restrictions for balance-of- 
payments purposes to direct its exports in 
such a way as to increase its earnings of 
hard currencies, provided it does not deviate 
from the nondiscrimination principle laid 
down in article 21. 

Working arrangements between the ITO 
and the International Monetary Fund are 
defined in article 24. The ITO is obligated 
to accept all statistical and other facts pre- 
sented by the fund. This includes matters 
concerning monetary reserves, balance of 
payments, and foreign exchange. The ITO 
may require nonfund members to enter into 
a special exchange agreement with the ITO. 
Such agreements would place on such mem- 
bers obligations similar to those under the 
fund. 

Section C. Subsidies 
Articles 25 to 28 deal with subsidies, in- 


cluding any form of income or price support, 
that operate to maintain or increase exports 
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or to reduce or prevent an increase in im- 
ports. Members are obliged to give full de- 
tails of the subsidies they are using and to 
discuss limitation of subsidies with members 
whose trade is affected. 

The abandoning of export subsidies as a 
general policy is to take place as soon as 
possible, and in any event not later than 
2 years after the Charter enters into force, 
although the ITO has powers to grant exten- 
sions. However, as regards primary commod- 
ities, special provision is made for the use 
of export subsidies in certain defined cir- 
cumstances. Members may not use subsi- 
dies on primary products to gain more than 
a fair share of world trade in the products 
concerned. 


Section D. State trading 


Articles 29 to 32 lay down the principle 
that state-trading enterprises must be guided 
by commercial principles in buying and sell- 
ing and must avoid discrimination. Market- 
ing organizations are included. An excep- 
tion is allowed for imports of products for 
governmental use. State trading is also 
brought within the Charter obligations for 
reduction of preferences. 


Section E. General commercial provisions 


The general purpose of the so-called tech- 
nical articles—articles 33 to 39—1is to provide 
standard rules for the administration of free- 
dom of transit, valuation for customs, import 
and export formalities, marks of origin, trade 
regulations, and trade terminology. This 
section also provides rules covering anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties, 


Section F. Special provisions 


Article 40 deals with emergency action 
allowed in the event of concessions under 
this chapter resulting in a sudden flood of 
imports that threaten serious injury to do- 
mestic producers. 

Articles 42, 43, and 44 deal with the ter- 
ritorial application of this chapter. They 
allow for measures otherwise inconsistent 
with the Charter for a group of countries to 
take steps toward forming a customs union. 
The formation of free-trade areas, involving 
the elimination of tariffs and other commer- 
cial restrictions between a group of coun- 
tries is also provided for. 

Article 45 deals with general exceptions 
to chapter 4. In addition to the standard 
exceptions to commercial treaties, there are 
a number of temporary exceptions connected 
with emergency conditions, such as postwar 
shortages. 


CHAPTER 5. RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES 
(Arts. 46 to 54) 


Members are obligated to take action 
against restrictive business practices in in- 
ternational trade wherever they are con- 
trary to the principles of the Charter. A 
procedure is laid down for the ITO to in- 
vestigate complaints concerning the effects 
of such practices as price fixing, territorial 
exclusion, discrimination, production quotas, 
technological restrictions, misuse of patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights. The powers 
of the ITO will be limited mainly to instruct- 
ing the offending member to correct the 
abuse and to pubiication of the facts. 

As regards services such as transporta- 
tion, insurance, and the commercial serv- 
ices of banks, the ITO will have only re- 
stricted authority for dealing with com- 
plaints of harmful practices. If direct ne- 
gotiations between members is unsuccess- 
ful, the ITO will refer such complaints to 
the appropriate international agency, where 
one exists. In other cases, the ITO may be 
asked to make recommendations. 


CHAPTER 6. INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY 


AGREEMENTS 
(Arts. 55 to 70) 

Recognizing the special difficulties affect- 
ing primary commodities, chapter 6 lays 
down the objectives of intergovernmental 
commodity agreements, the procedures for 











conducting study groups and for holding 
commodity conferences, the general prin- 
ciples which are to govern commodity agree- 
ments and the types of agreements which 
may be concluded. The ITO is to be con- 
cerned with all types of agreements, includ- 
ing “expansionist” agreements, intended to 
enlarge world production and consumption 
of a commodity. But the ITO its specially 
concerned in laying down rules to cover 
“control” types of agreements, which may 
have harmful restrictive effects on trade. 

Members are obligated to enter into new 
control-type agreements only through char- 
ter procedures. If, however, there is unrea- 
sonable delay, interested countries may pro- 
ceed by direct negotiation. 

Commodity-control agreements are to be 
entered into only when there is a burdensome 
surplus or widespread unemployment, which 
could not be corrected by normal market 
forces alone. These agreements are to insure 
the availability of supplies adequate at all 
times to meet world demand at reasonable 
prices. Guiding principles for administering 
control agreements are laid down, but par- 
ticular methods to be used for dealing with 
specific commodities are not given, this be- 
ing left to ke worked out by the countries 
especially interested, through defined pro- 
cedures. 

Disputes arising out of control agreements 
will normally be settled in the appropriate 
commodity council. If this fails, they will be 
referred to the ITO. 

The main exceptions to the charter direc- 
tives relate to commodities dealt with under 
State-trading arrangements, to agreements 
between one exporting and one importing 
country, to agreements dealing only with fair 
distribution of scarce commodities, and to 
agreements concerned with conservation of 
exhaustible resources or of fisheries, migra- 
tory birds, and wild animals. 


CHAPTER 7. THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANTI- 
ZATION 


(Arts. 71 to 91) 


Chapter 7 sets out the structure and func- 
tions of the ITO (except for settlement of 
differences). 

Section A (arts. 71-73) lays down the con- 
ditions of membership and provides for the 
admission of separate customs territories and 
United Nations trust territories under cer- 
tain conditions. Article €9 lists the main 
functions of the ITO, in addition to those 
functions specified in other chapters. The 
structure of the ITO is to comprise a confer- 
ence, an Executive Board, and such commis- 
sions as the ITO may establish. There is to 
be a Director General and staff. 

Section B (arts. 74 to 77) details the com- 
position, sessions, procedure, officers, pow- 
ers and duties of the Conference. Each mem- 
ber will have one vote in the conference. 

Section C (arts. 78 to 81) details the com- 
position.and powers of the Executive Board. 
The board will consist of 18 members, to be 
selected partly as representing members and 
customs unions of chief economic impor- 
tance, and partly by a two-thirds majority 
vote. Each member of the board will have 
one vote, 

Section D (arts. 82 and 83) gives the Con- 
ference powers to set up commissions, 

Section E (arts. 84 and 85) lays down regu- 
lations covering the Director General and 
the staff. 

Section F (arts. 86 to 91) deals with other 
organizational provisions. -Under article 86 
(relations with the United Nations) mem- 
bers recognize that the ITO should not at- 
tempt to take action that would involve 
passing judgment on essentially political 
matters. Any measures taken by a member 
directly in connection with a political mat- 
ter brought before the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter will fall within the scope of 
the United Nations and will not be subject 
to ITO chaxter provisions. 
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Other articles in section F deal with rela- 
tions with other organizations, the interna- 
tional responsibilities of the Director Gen- 
eral and his staff, the legal status of the 
ITO, and contributions. 


CHAPTER 8. SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES 
(Arts. 92 to 97) 


Chapter 8 provides procedures for dealing 
with complaints by members. 

If any member considers that any benefit 
accruing to it directly or indirectly, implicitly 
or explicitly, under any of the provisions of 
the Charter is being nullified or impaired, the 
member concerned may first resort to con- 
sultation or arbitration, keeping the ITO in- 
formed. Failing settlement, the dispute may 
be referred to the Executive Board (art. 94), 
with provision for appeal to the Conference 
(art. 95). The ITO may, under article 96, re- 
quest from the International Court of Justice 
advisory opinions on legal questions arising 
within the scope of ITO activities. 

In dealing with complaints and settlement 
of differences members undertake not to have 
recourse to any procedures other than those 
envisaged in the Charter. Members also un- 
dertake, without prejudice to any other inter- 
national agreement, not to resort to uni- 
lateral economic measures of any Kind con- 
trary to the Charter provisions. 

The rules of procedure for settlement ol 
differences will be established by the ITO. 


CHAPTER 9. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(Arts. 98 to 106) 


Nothing in the Charter will preclude any 
member from maintaining economic relations 
with nonmembers (art. 98), but members 
recognize that arrangements with nonmem- 
bers to obtain preferential trade treatment 
or to conduct trade with nonmembers in a 
way that would injure trade with members 
should be avoided. The problems arising out 
of relations with nonmembers will be studied 
further by the ITO. 

Article 99 lists the general exceptions to 
the Charter. No member will be required 
to give information that it considers con- 
trary to its essential security interests. No 
member will be prevented from taking what- 
ever action it considers necessary in relation 
to fissionable materials, traffic in arms or in 
time of war or other emergency in interna- 
tional relations, or in carrying out agree- 
ments made by or for a military establish- 
ment for the purpose of meeting essential re- 
quirements of national security. Nothing in 
the Charter will override the World War II 
peace settlements. 

Articles 100 to 102 deal with amendments, 
review of the Charter, withdrawal, and ter- 
mination. 

The Charter will enter into force (art. 103) 
60 days after ratification by a majority of 
governments signing the Final Act. If by 
April 1949 the Charter is not in force, the 
ratification of only 20 governments will be 
needed. If the Charter is not in force by 
October 1949, the governments that have 
ratified it will discuss on what terms they 
desire to bring the Charter into force. 

Articles 104, 105, and 106 deal with terri- 
torial application, the annexes and authen- 
ticity of texts. 





ITO Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
again the State Department with its crew 
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of fellow travelers has been selling out 
the United States to foreign countries 
through the International Trade Organ- 
ization. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of March 26, 1948, 
recognizes the dismal failure of the State 
Department at Habana but seeks by the 
editorial to soften the blow now suffered 
by those who were beguiled by propa- 
ganda to join in this international racket. 
What an astounding disclosure, as the 
editorial points out: 


Hence it follows inevitably that the ITO 
charter contains so many reservations and 
exceptions to the general principles enunci- 
ated as to raise the question whether it serves 
any purpose at all except as an expression of 
ideals of trading conduct impossible of real- 
ization in these disordered times. 


But the arrogance of the State Depart- 
ment in setting up with British coopera- 
tion an interim ITO in an effort to per- 
petuate its useless activities and continue 
its international meddling contrary to 
any provision of law or constitutional 
authority is a usurpation of power that 
Congress should investigate. 

Under leave to extend I am inserting 
the editorial to which I have referred: 


ITO PACT 


The charter for an Internation] Trade 
Organization has been signed at Habana by 
representatives of 53 nations, after discus- 
sions extending over a pericd of 4 months had 
resulted in radical revision of the preliminary 
draft of the preparatory committee that met 
last year in Geneva. That preliminary draft 
was itself a watered-down edition of the 
original plan outlined by the United States. 
As a matter of fact, the summary of the 
Habana charter provisions prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Public Infor- 
mation indicates that the removal of obstruc- 
tions to world trade expansion, the ultimate 
aim of the agreement, will not be attainable 
for along time tocome. For instance, it has 
been impossible to secure unqualified assent 
to proposals to abandon forthwith export 
and import quotas, trade preferences, and 
export subsidies, or to level barriers to the 
free flow of investment capital from country 
to country. 

The reasons are plain: Many, indeed most, 
nations are confronted by unsolved interna- 
tional balance-of-payment problems; hence 
restrictions on imports and stimulation of 
exports have to be relied upon indefinitely 
as corrective measures. Moreover, the ever- 
present threat to security growing out of the 
present politically disturbed state of the 
world makes it essential for member nations 
to reserve the right to protect themselves 
against economic infiltration by alien in- 
terests that might constitute a threat to their 
national sovereignty. Hence it follows in- 
evitably that the ITO charter contains so 
many reservations and exceptions to the gen- 
eral principles enunciated as to raise the 
question whether it serves any purpose at all 
except as an expression of ideals of trading 
conduct impossible of realization in these dis- 
ordered times. Certainly in its present form 
the charter cannot be regarded as much more 
than a tentative step toward achievement 
of the ultimate aims of removing the shackles 
from world trade. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to dis- 
count the potential importance of the work 
of the Habana Conference. For, as Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson says, it “establishes 
a set of rules and an organizational frame- 
work for peaceful international consultation 
by member nations.’””’ Members will be en- 
couraged to thresh out differences, and rules 
of prccedure for the settlement of such dif- 
ferences will be established by the ITO. 
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Given a strong central administration, there- 
fore, and a real desire on the part of member 
nations to work together for elimination of 
unreasonably obstructive trade practices, the 
Habana charter, despite its weaknesses, will 
provide much needed machinery for assisting 
the world’s important trading nations to 
develop and enforce codes of fair practice 
calculated to promote trade expansion and 
encourage gradual abolition of trade barriers. 
The alternative to such cooperative efforts is 
to leave each country free, as at present, to 
set up special regulations to deal with its 
own trade problems without regard for the 
effect on other nations. That policy tends, 
as Secretary of Commerce Harriman warns, 
to result in trade anarchy. 





British Halt United States Hunt for 
Ethiopian Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. ROBERTSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday. March 29, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, in the Chicago Tribune of 

farch 22, 1948, there appeared an article 
by Arthur Veysey, under the date line of 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, dealing with the 
action of some British officers, both mili- 
tary and diplomatic, in forcing American 
oil prospectors to suspend operations in 
a part of Ethiopia. The article is quite 
an important one in view of the general 
petroleum situation in the world today, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

British HALT UNITED States Hunt For 
ETHIOPIAN OIL—RULE IN OGADEN; SEIZED IN 
WAR 

(By Arthur Veysey) 

Appts ABABA, ETHIOPIA, March 21.—British 
officers, both military and diplomatic, have 
forced American cil prospectors for the Sin- 
clair Co. to suspend operations in the British 
ruled Ogaden section of Ethiopia, the Tribune 
learned today. 

Suspension of the oil explorations is con- 
sidered a major scandal here and its disclos- 
ure is expected to: 

1. Convince advocates of Marshall plan aid 
to Europe that the “cooperation” so often de- 
clared in Washington between America and 
Britain is merely verbal and that when a sit- 
uation arises in which cooperation is needed, 
it is not only lacking, but is replaced by 
cutright opposition. 

2. Bring pressure on Britain to carry out 
its often made declarations that Ethiopia is 
a sovereign nation and not open to partition 
by other nations. 

CONSIDER DENOUNCING PACT 

Because of the situation’s explosive nature, 
no official—American, British, or Ethiopian— 
will permit himself to be quoted by name. 
All expiain that the matter is in flux and the 
sides are not finally drawn. One expert in 
Ethiopian oil-diplomatic affairs, commented, 
however, that “with one hand the British are 
seeking billions in Washington and with the 
are trying to knock down America in 





The difficulties involve both 
sOnalities and high policy. 


local per- 
America, Britain, 


and the Somali tribes all are engaged. The 
dispute is reaching a crisis and tempers are 
rising. Ethicpian Government officials are 


considering denouncing the postwar treaty 
with Britain. 

Somali tribesmen have hurled stones and 
threatened to use guns. These are the su- 
perficial reason for the American withdrawal. 
But behind the tribesmen are local Brit- 
ish officers who, if not inciting the Somalis 
and protecting them, as some people charge, 
are at least refusing to protect the Amer- 
icans. 

MAKES RUSSIANS .HAPPY 


The happiest people in Ethiopia over the 
situation are members of the large staff of 
the Russian legation. The Russians are 
staying quiet beceause all the others con- 
cerned would like very much to put the 
blame on communism and thus clear them- 
selves. 

The Tribune learned that within the past 
few days R. J. Bender, Sinclair’s representa- 
tive here, accompanied by the American 
Minister, George Merrell, presented a letter 
to Emperor Haile Selassie. The letter pointed 
out that by a 1945 agreement signed with 
Sinclair the Ethiopian Government promises 
protection to exploration crews should they 
need it. 

Since Britain has acknowledged that the 
Ogaden territory it grabbed control of dur- 
ing the war belongs to Ethiopia, the British 
Government must carry out the Ethiopian 
Government’s commitments to the Amer- 
icans, the letter continued. 


TRY TO KEEP, SECRECY 


British officials here advised against bring- 
ing the dispute into the open, declaring that 
“moves are imminent’ and that publicity 
may sharpen the conflict. One high Briton 
called on the Ethiopian foreign office when 
he learned the situation was about to be 
revealed by the Tribune. 

All British officials here declare they would 
be only too glad to see the disputed Ogaden 
territory handed over to Ethiopia and Brit- 
ish troops withdrawn. They say that al- 
though only the equivalent of one company 
is involved, British manpower and supplies 
are needed elsewhere. However, London in- 
structions are to hang on to Ogaden. 

The background of the British-Ethiopian- 
American dispute is this: 

In 1942, when restoring Haile Selassie to 
his throne following the Italian invasion 
and exodus, the British demanded and got 
military control of all Ethiopia. Wartime 
security was the reason given. 


MADE PLEA FOR OGADEN 


Two years later, when the war on African 
soil had ended, Ethiopia asked the British 
to quit, but the British demanded keeping 
a strip in northern Ethiopia near the Eritrean 
border and Ogaden Province in southeastern 
Ethiopia. 

The British said they needed the land- 
locked, semidesert Ogaden to carry on the 
war against Japan. “It was a pretty thin 
excuse,” one Briton now admits. A less 
charitable commentator snorted: ‘The Brit- 
ish wanted it as a submarine base.” 

The debate lasted most of the year. The 
British put on pressure, pointing out that 
Ethiopia’s Only good outlet was by rail to 
the French Somaliland seaport, Djibouti, and 
that Djibouti was, at that time, controlled 
by Britain. Likewise, the British pointed 
out, all the supplies badly needed in Ethiopia 
were regulated by the wartime combined 
boards, and since the American partners 
of the boards were mostly mute on middle 
eastern affairs, that meant British control. 
The Ethiopians let the British stay in the 
Ogaden. 

BRITISH WERE CONSULTED 


In 1945 the Ethiopian Government granted 
to the American-owned Sinclair Oil Co. ex- 
clusive rights to seek and produce oil in all 
Ethiopia for 50 years. The Americans and 
the Ethiopians, say the British, were con- 
sulted and agreed to give all possible assist- 
ance as long as they ran the Ogaden. The 
British say now, however, they did not know 
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of the agreement Officially until equipment 
began arriving late last year. 

During most of last year geologists made 
aerial and ground surveys. They traveled 
throughout the Ogaden by ones and twos 
without incident. For the first well they se- 
lected an area 7 miles from the village of 
Warderi where the British had a military 
post. They began drilling for water. 

Within a few days the American drilling 
crew began to get threats from the Somalis 
living nearby. In other areas, also near 
British posts, the oil company’s surveyors 
began to receive similar threats. In August 
Somali youths stoned a jeep. 

In September, the Ethiopian Government 
submitted a proposed treaty to the British 
Government returning the Ogaden to Ethio- 
pia. For 6 months the British have been 
studying the draft. 

In December some Somali chiefs gathered 
at Warderi and told American oil men in 
the presence of the British rulers that the 
Americans are the vanguard of the Ethio- 
pians and the Somalis don’t like the Ethio- 
pians. British officers said there was noth- 
ing they could do. The Somalis raised a 
tribal flag and when other Somalis objected, 
a British officer and British police stepped 
in, thus convincing the flag raisers that they 
had British protection. 

On January 5, Somali youths stoned and 
disabled a Sinclair plane which landed on 
the Warderi strip. Two hours later youths 
stoned an American-piloted Douglas trans- 
port owned and operated by the Ethiopian 
Government air line. 


PROTECTION RESTRICTED 


British officers refused to make arrests, 
saying any action would only provoke more 
outbursts. British officers told an American 
oil crew, which numbered about 30, that 
British police would not be responsible for 
any assaults if the Americans left their camp 
to continue drilling operations. 

On January 14 the oil company ordered 
its crew to return to the railroad station at 
Diredawa with all its equipment. Notes 
traveled to London and Washington. The 
United States State Department suggested 
the oil company withdraw because it couldn't 
get sufficient laborers among the Somalis. 
Oil company men declare they had been 
swamped with applications. 

London instructions are to hang on to the 
Ogaden. The reason given now is that Brit- 
ish control of the Ogaden is necessary as long 
as Britain must administer the ex-Italian 
colony of Italian Somaliland. 

Two reasons are cited here for Britain's 
hanging on to the Ogaden. One is that Brit- 
ain wants the oil herself. This the British 
here deny. They declare no British com- 
pany has sought the rights and, anyway, if 
the Americans find oil it will help Britain 
as much as the United States. 

The second is African and Empire politics. 
This involves the Somali tribes. The tribal 
lands were, for centuries, part of Ethiopia, 
the people roaming with their goats and 
camels the half-grass half-sand plains north 
of the Equator and south of the Red Sea. 
Their coastal strips had been grabbed by 
France, Britain, and Italy, leaving the in- 
terior area to Ethiopia. 

After the Italians were knocked out of 
Africa 4 years ago Britain considered form- 
ing a greater Somaliliand, annexing to the 
British coastal strip that taken from Italy 
and also Ethiopia’s Ogaden. A Somali youth 
league was formed. It preached the nation- 
alist idea. A year ago a British agent in 
Somaliland told an American that the Somali 
youth league and the British administra- 
tion are “cooperating.” 


SAY LEAGUE IS HEADACHE 


Today the British in Addis Ababa say the 
league is a headache and acknowledge no 
parentage or patronage of the league. 

A few months ago the British foreign office 
in London deciced the idea of a greater 
Somaliland was not feasible and should be 
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dropped. The youth league, however, has only 
shouted louder. And some local British offi- 
cers admittedly deviate from the new Lon- 
don policy. It is explained these deviations 
are largely unintentional, that the local offi- 
cers may be influenced by close association 
with the Somali agitators and that they 
may “fail to take the broad view” because of 
being generally fed up with the job. How- 
ever, none has been replaced, the explanation 
being that the British civil service works very, 
very slowly. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement made on March 24, 
1948, by Deane W. Malott, chancelor, the 
University of Kansas, with regard to uni- 
versal military training. The chancelor’s 
approach to this controversial subject is 
so intelligent and so scholarly that I be- 
lieve it ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reccrob, as follows: 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


(By Deane W. Malott, chancelor, University 
of Kansas) 


With world dangers pressing ever more 
ominously, the problems of national defense 
crowd necessarily high on the agenda of our 
national policy. The leaders of our country 
press for immediate action that America may 
be strong. No thinking and patriotic Amer- 
ican would wish for any other objective. 

But the problems of our national defense 
are murky with sentiment, assumption, and 
blind ignorance. We are simply told that 
universal military training is imperative and 
that there are no alternatives for a mighty 
America, Must we then assume that uni- 
versal military training, at a cost of say a 
billion and a quarter or so a year which the 
taxpayers must pay, is so intelligent and so 
sound that we must give immediate and to- 
talitarian obedience to the mandates of the 
military? May we not ask for intelligent 
answers to some serious questions, without 
being branded subversive, unintelligent, or 
blind? 

There are many Guestions which loyal and 
patriotic Americans are asking, in an effort 
to assume well directed and immediate suc- 
cess of the program to strengthen the United 
States for any emergency. 

The proponents of universal military 
training have never given the public direct 
and impelling answers to such questions as 
the following: 

1. What is the specific objective of uni- 
versal military training? 

In a day of rockets, robots, jet propulsion, 
atomic bombs, and biological warfare, just 
what is accomplished by 6 months of basic 
training for every young man in the Nation, 
thereby retarding by presumably a year the 
academic training of every potential scien- 
tist and technician so vitally needed in 
modern warfare? 

2. What can be done in six months? 

During World War II, it took 3 years 
to train engineers 3 years for physicians, 
2 years for radar specialists, a year and a 
half for flyers, 16 weeks for mechanics, 


and 16 weeks for basic training. Six 
months offers no common denominator on 
the basis of past experience. Was it chosen 
on the basis of some new necessity, or of 
expediency? 

3. Why are the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Universal Mili- 
tary Training not being followed? 

The Commission advocated universal mili- 
tary training only as a part of an integrated 
program of defense; not as an isolated effort. 
Yet the universal military training project 
has been lifted from the context of that re- 
port, as though it were the sole recommenda- 
tion of that group. 

4. How long will the benefits of training 
under universal military training be ex- 
pected to last? 

I have asked this question over and over 
again; the answers are evasive with a gen- 
eral opinion among the military that the 
effects are good for 6 years without retrain- 
ing. Under the obsolescence of dynamic war- 
fare and with due consideration to the frailty 
of human memory, I should want a more 
expertly derived opinion, but if 6 years is 
perchance correct, we need be in no panic. 
There are more than 12,000,000 young men 
less than 6 years along the way from pre- 
vious active military experience. 

5. Where are the officers and men to man 
a universal military training program? 

At Fort Knox, where I recently visited the 
experimental UMT unit, 640 trainees are to- 
day served by a cadre of some 600 officers and 
men, carefully selected to lead and provide 
for this group. With 1,800,000 young men 
arriving each year at age 18, where are the 
hundreds of thousands of officers and men 
qualified to handle this group, and in a day 
of dramatic world event. are not other duties 
of occupation and advanced training a prior 
responsibility fos the armed forces, recently 
described by Secretary Marshall as a mere 
shell of defense? 

6. Are we confusing education and military 
training? 

In addition to the basic military training 
the present trainees at Fort Knox are given 
splendid care, intelligent guidance, h)giene, 
moral and citizenship training; they are 
permitted to complete high-school courses, 
supervised in operating trainee courts for 
minor infractions, and provided with hobby 
shops for gem polishing, airplane modeling, 
photography, art, and classical music, The 
military leaders are justifiably proud of the 
atmosphere and morale of the group. Buta 
large part of this activity is social welfare, 
not preparation for imminent and darkening 
storm clouds on the international horizon. 
If the present educational system of the 
country is unequal to its task, perhaps some 
other agency should be caring for our youth, 
leaving the Army free for the exclusive and 
immediate problems of our national defense. 

7. Are there no other alternatives? 

The recalting to active status of selective 
service would seem to be a possible and im- 
mediate alternative; it is directed toward 
the job in hand, particularly if it results in 
training both for occupation and military 
defense. Presumably it would disturb only 
enough of cur youth to bring the armed 
forces to full strength and to maintain them 
there for the emergency duration. A fur- 
ther alternative would be an immediate ex- 
pansion of the high-school and college ROTC 
programs, thereby coordinating military 
training with the vocational training and 
professional education of the trainee, to as- 
sure his maximum and earliest fitness to 
contribute to the national defense in the 
many highly skilled specialties of modern 
warfare. 

8. Is there evidence that universal mil- 
tary training provides a mighty nation? 

The evidence of history in Europe seems to 
indicate that some nations ‘7ith universal 
military training have been plunged into vio- 
lent wars; others have stayed out. Other 


nations have not had required training and 
some of the group have warred and some 
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have not. There is no whit of evidence from 
the pages of history to justify universal 
military training as either a propellent or 
an inhibitor of combat; war comes from 
other and more overwhelming forces. 

These, then, are some of the questions 
which the citizens of America are entitled 
to ask and to have frankly answered, without 
emotion, rancor, or partisanship. Upon the 
answers to such questions must depend the 
only sound basis for decision on the mo- 
mentous problem of universal military train- 
ing. It is the task of every -hinking citi- 
zen to make diligent inquiry and to think 
through to an answer for himself, and with 
an enlightened decision to make his be- 
liefs known to his representatives in Wash- 
ington. This is the true process of our 
democracy. 





Disposition of Surplus Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


KON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OCF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1948 was enacted some $40,000,000 
of section 32 funds, which ordinarily 
would have been available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, were withheld. 
This money, under the terms of perma- 
nent legisiation, is normally used in dis- 
posing of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties in foreign or domestic outlets other 
than normal channels of consumption. 
This money was withheld presumably 
under the assumption that the problem 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
would not be as serious in the immediate 
future as it had been in previous years. 
Insofar as cotton, wheat, corn, and pos- 
sibly other staple commodities are con- 
cerned, this has been the case. However, 
there are some agricultural commodities 
that have been available in surplus quan- 
tities. Most of these commodities, such 
as potatoes, dried eggs, citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits, both fresh and dried, are 
perishable in nature and unless they can 
be utilized within a reasonable time will 
spoil. In view of the fact that there is 
a tremendous world need for all kinds of 
food, every effort ought to be made to 
utilize as much of these surplus com- 
modities as we can for foreign relief. 

Section 11 (e) of the Foreign Aid Act 
of 1947, with which I had something to 
do, was a step in the right direction. It 
has been possible for the Departments of 
State and Army to obtain from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation some 800,000,- 
000 pounds of food for use in feeding 
hungry people abroad. The approximate 
quantities of commodities utilized under 
the provisions of section 11 (e) of the 
Foreign Aid Act of 1947 are as fellows: 


Commodities: 
Citrus juice, concen- Quantity 
centrated._........ gallons_. 1, 500,000 
 icndicdannewea pounds... 10, 851, 780 
I visita eittianses short tons... 80, 000 
I i oe a 96, 760 
Potatoes, Irish, 
1i6G@. 5... hundredweight_. 4, 500, 000 


Dried eggs----.--.-pounds.. 24, 752, 000 
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More than ample supplies of citrus 
fruits have been available to consumers 
this year. Large quantities of grapefruit, 
which probably never would have been 
harvested, have been utilized under this 
program. The honey which is being made 
available for foreign-relief feeding is of 
the dark-colored, strong-flavored types 
which consumers in this country do not 
like but which is entirely acceptable in 
certain foreign countries. 

A large percentage of our dried prunes 
and raisins are normally exported and 
amounts which have been moved under 
this program represent only a part cof cur 
exportable surpluses. We are all familiar 
with the difficulties which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has encountered in 
handling potatoes acquired under its 
price-support program. I do not believe 
there is anyone who would argue that 
we should use our surplus potatoes in 
making industrial alcohol or as livestock 
feed when there are hungry people abroad 
to whom these potatoes can mean SO 
much. The dried eggs which have been 
acquired by the Departments of State and 
Army are not from current preduction 
but were acquired by the Department of 
Agriculture under its price-support pro- 
grams in earlier years. 

The Aiken amendment to S. 2202 which 
appears as sections 112-e and -f of the 
act now under consideration is another 
step in the right direction. It makes 
available the $40,000,000 of section 32 
funds which was withheld when it ap- 
peared that there would be no problem of 
surplus of commodities. It would be a 
serious mistake for the American con- 
sumer to feel that this activity is detri- 
mental to his interest. This is not the 
case at all. The Department of Agri- 
culture, through acreage goals and price 
support programs, has encouraged pro- 
duction of those commodities which are 
needed the most. The American people 
are better fed today than at any time in 
history. Surpluses which have normally 
moved into foreign outlets, as well as pro- 
duction in excess of domestic require- 
ments, should not be allowed to spoil. It 
is estimated that the $40,000,000 of addi- 
tional section 32 funds will be sufficient 
for the remainder of the 1948 fiscal year 
to permit the Department of Agriculture 
to move the surplus commodities for 
which there are no outlets in this coun- 
try at the present time. We should en- 
act S. 2202 as amended without delay. 

In connection with the foregoing the 
following tables are of interest: 
Estimated losses under sec. 11 (e) of the 

Foreign Aid Act of 1947 
Ap- | 


| 
prove d } 
price per 

unit } 


sie le on Loss to 
Quantity CCC 


| 
3985 | 1,500,000 gallons. ./$1, $00, 000 


. 0467 | 10,851,780 pounds 
72. 40 80,000 short tons..| 8, 996, 900 
91.80 | 96,760 short tons_.| 7, 106, 582 

.04 4,500,000 hun- /14, 434, 203 

dredweight. | 
| 24,752,000 pounds.|23, 991, 085 


57, 304, 458 


875, 738 


Ezrportation and domestic consumption of 
agriculiural commodities, commodity al- 
locations, and obligations by commodities, 
fiscal year 1948 


| Obligations 
incurred 

| July 1, 1947, 

| to Feb. 29, 


Commodity 
: | allocation as 
gran : 
Program and commodity of Mar. 29, 
94) 
=“ 1948 


Purchases for direct distri- | 
bution 
Apples, fresh...........| $2, 445, 000. 00}_- 
Pears, fresh E 393, 750.00) $211, 214. 85 
Apples, peaches, | 
prunes, raisins, dried 
Figs, dried 
Grapefruit 
canned _. 
Irish potatoes 
Sweetpotatoes 
General vegetables. ...-. 
Tree nuts-__-- 
Eggs. : nile 7 
Prior year transporta- | 
1000 GOGRS.. . . .ccansese! 57. 57.12 


9, 850, 000.00) 3, 224, 012. 33 
1; 220,000.00] | $92,955. 15 


3, 500, 000. 00). 

, 000, 000.00) 3, 915, 583, 76 
, 250, 000. 00 756, 424.05 
875, 000. 00 121, 515. 99 

1, 280, 000. 00 


1. 041, 092. 652, 235. 83 





Total 
Exportation: Cotton 


5, 855, 000.00! 9, 873, 199. 08 
2, 600, 000! 1, 703, 484. 65 


Diversion 
Cotton 
Insulation 
Papel 
Pear, fresh 
Irish potato 


Total___ , 2, 335, 813, 625. 00 
Administrative expenses | , 760, 1, 213, 470. 85 
Program allotments and | 

transfers_ _- 50, 000 


450, 000. 00 


44, 000, 000) 14, 053, 779. 58 


In Self-Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am inserting an interesting news- 
paper article by Walter Lippmann, ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune 
today: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
IN SELF-PROTECTION 


The mounting tension has brought with 
it a spirit of fatalism—a feeling that events 
may be beyond our control, even perhaps 
beyond the control of Stalin and the Soviet 
Government. There is no warrant in the 
situation for such helplessness and hopeless- 
ness unless we become rattled and first lose 
control of ourselves. This country is so 
nearly invulnerable, and its potential power, 
moral and material, is quite sufficient, to 
enable us to take the view that we shall hold 
firmly for ourselves the right to decide not 
only if we shall act, but when, where, how, 
and for what end. 

The spirit of fatalism is merely a reflection 
of the fact that we have for so long a time 
been carrying on a policy which is general- 
ized, vague, defensive, and inconclusive, that 
our efforts are dispersed and not directed, 
that behind them there is no strategical plan 
and no clear diplomatic objective. When the 
administration has clarified its purposes and 
its conceptions and its objectives, as it must 
if it is to regain the initiative and the con- 
trol of events, fatalism will give way to reso- 
lution and confidence. 

But of all the causes of the fatalistic feel- 
ing that we are no longer the masters of our 
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destiny, that modern man 1s obsolete, that 
western civilization is perishing, none per- 
haps is so insidious as the contemporary 
doctrine of total war. It is of the utmost 
importance that this doctrine—which is so 
universally accepted—be reexamined, and 
particularly by our military leaders and our 
diplomats. 

For it may be true, and I venture to think 
it is true, that this doctrine is a military 
heresy, a legacy of Hitler’s satanic genius, 
profoundly inapplicable to the conflict with 
Russia, and fatal to those who, like Hitler, 
would entertain it. 

The doctrine of total war is, like most 
heresies, a half truth. It is true that in any 
large modern war the whole population and 
its whole resources will be engaged, and that 
there is no such thing as the exemption of 
civilians or their immunity. But it is not 
necessarily true that war waged with total 
effort must be waged for total ends—for the 
absolute, unlimited destruction of the enemy 
state and the total subjection of its popula- 
tion. The German war, alas, was fought toa 
total end because Hitler willed it that way, 
and was able to destroy any German suc- 
cessor government with which peace could 
have been negotiated. The European settle- 
ment has been made well-nigh impossible as 
a result. 

But the Italian war, and even the Japa- 
nese war, were not fought for total but for 
limited ends. Verbally the surrenders were 
unconditional. In fact the Italians have, 
and the Japanese will get, a negotiated 
peace. Can there be any question that the 
outcome is preferable? And does this not 
prove that even in the modern age a total 
war need not necessarily be absolute, un- 
limited, and total? 

The experience of history shows, I think, 
that Russia has often been defeated in lim- 
ited wars for limited objectives but that 
those who, like Napoleon and Hitler, wage to- 
tal war against the Russians are disastrously 
defeated. There is no reason to think that 
modern weapons would produce a different 
result. The Russian empire is a far more 
powerful military state than it has ever 
been before. It is better organized and dis- 
ciplined to wage total war and to resist it. 

Our military leaders, therefore, have a very 
special responsibility to see to it that the 
civilian leaders and our people generally do 
not, even if it comes to war, commit this 
country to an unlimited war, which if it 
could be won at all, could be won only at a 
cost of blood and treasure which would make 
the victory ruinous. For the American peo- 
ple are particularly susceptible to the dan- 
gerous, perhaps fatally dangercus, heresy of 
total war for total ends, and they are in great 
need of firm and lucid guidance from thei! 
trusted military leaders, like Secretary Mar- 
shall himself, like Eisenhower, Bradley, and 
one may hope MacArthur as well. 

The American civilian population is sus- 
ceptible to the heresy of unlimited war in 
many ways. There is the idealistic tradition, 
which Wilson formulated, that this country 
cannot with a good conscience recognize any 
settlement which rests on a balance of power 
and the existence cf spheres of special in- 
fluence. The tradition holds that only one 
world of like-minded states is tolerable, and 
that all the arrangements which diplomatists 
have made in the past to accommodate the 
perpetual rivalry of nations are intolerable 
This tradition, noble though it is in its pur- 
pose, is not compatible with peace in a 
world where great powers are not like-mind- 
ed, and do not mean to be. 

The tradition produces crusades, and to 
undertake a crusade against a giant power 
like Russia would surely mean interminable 
war for an unattainable objective. The sus- 
ceptibility of the American people to cru- 
sades is dangerous because, as yet, we have 








never had the experience, which all older 
nations have had, of realizing the limits of 
our power. 

We cannot afford not to realize them now, 

and therefore to make up our minds that if 
we become engaged in an armed conflict, we 
shall wage it for limited, concrete objectives, 
for a negotiated settlement which restores 
the balance of power and recognizes the ex- 
istence of spheres of influence among the 
powers, 
7" Then we shall not confuse the need for 
a total effort with the pursuit of total ends. 
Then we shall not allow the conflict to be 
blown up into a universal anti-Communist 
crusade. For that would commit us to the 
invasion and subjugation of Russia, and to 
the fearful bloody business of crushing civil 
wars all over the globe. 

If through idealism, inexperience, right- 
eous indignation and hysteria we entangle 
ourselves in such a commitment, history will 
say that we encompassed our own ruin, a 
thing which no external foe was capable of 
doing. 





Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the City of Biloxi, 
Miss. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi: 


Touse Concurrent Resolution 52 


A concurrent resolution designating April 8, 
1949, as the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Biloxi; author- 
izing, empowering, and requesting the 
Governor to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating and calling attention to the date; 
and requesting the Postmaster General of 
the United States to issue a postage stamp 
commemorating the date 


Whereas Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, 
appointed governor general by Louis XIV, 
King of France, and ordered to establish 
colonies in Louisiana, did reach the Gulf 
coast of the present State of Mississippi in 
the vicinity of the site of the present city 
of Biloxi on February 10, 1699; and 

Whereas Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, 
did begin the construction of Fort Maurepas 
in the vicinity of the present site of the city 
of Biloxi on April 8, 1699; and 

Whereas Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, 
did name the settlement he established 
around Fort Maurepas Biloxi, in honor of 

the Biloxi Indians; and 
' Whereas Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d'Iberville, 
did make Biloxi the first capital of Louisi- 
ana: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That April 8, 1949, be and 
is hereby designated the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
frst white settlement in the present State 
of Mississippi and in the lower Mississippi 
Valley; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State 

f Mississippi be ani is hereby authorized, 
empowered, and requested to issue an Offi- 
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cial proclamation designating and calling 
attention to April 8, 1949, as the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first white settlement in the pres- 
ent State of Mississippi; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General of 
the United States be and is hereby requested 
to issue a 3-cent postage stamp to be placed 
on sale at Biloxi on April 8, 1949, in com- 
memoration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
white settlement in the present State of 
Mississippi and in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Postmaster General J. O. Don- 
aldson, Senator James O. Eastland, and Sen- 
ator John C. Stennis, and to the Mississippi 
Representatives in Congress. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
March 16, 1948. 








Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate March 18, 1948. 
Sam LUMPKIN, 
President of the Senate. 





Democracy in Europe Needs Vigorous Left 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include herein an 
article by Blair Moody, which appeared 
in the Detroit News, March 24, 1943. 


Democracy IN EurOPE NEEDS Vicorous LertT— 
SOCIALISTS AND OTHER LIBERALS ARE GIVEN 
ONLY ONE RALLYING POINT BY COMMUNISTS 

(By Blair Moody) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—The most power- 
ful and lasting bulwark to freedom in Eu- 
rope will be the building of a strong, anti- 
Communist political left. 

The impression is rife in many conserva- 
tive circles in the United States, including 
some in Congress, that if we lend a hand to 
the semisocialistic Government of England, 
or the leftish but vigorously independent 
social-democratic movements on the Conti- 
nent, we are somehow moving to undermine 
the foundations of free enterprise in our 
own country, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In fact, the exact opposite is true. 

The greatest hope the Soviets have of tak- 
ing over the Continent, short of risking war 
with the United States, is to destroy the 
political influence of those who favor econo- 
mic and social reforms but who believe in 
democracy and freedom. 

That has been the basic tactic of the Krem- 
lin for many months. Any sophisticate on 
European affairs accepts it as an axiom. In 
fact, nearly everybody seems to know it, 
except exemplars of that certain Maginot 
line mentality in the United States who 
rarely find important things out until too 
late, or until someone else has saved their 
bacon. 

The reason for this Communist strategy 
is plain. There are many abuses in Europe 
that have existed for centuries. The masses 
are refusing to accept quiescently conditions 
as they have been in the past. They are 
never likely to cast their votes for those who 
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symbolize the vast historic gaps between 
rich and poor. 


PEOPLE CONFUSED 


Did not this boiling, turbulent protest 
exist, the Communists never could have 
built the political power they have in west- 
ern Europe. To cement and extend it, they 
first try to conceal the fact that they are in 
reality not leading the masses to higher liv- 
ing standards but toward an inferior system 
and the servitude of a police state. 

Second, they plot to kill off all rival leftist 
movements, so that workers and farmers who 
object to things as they were will have only 
the alternative of voting for the comparative 
right—or voting Communist. 

The one great nation in Europe where the 
Communists have not got to first base is 
England. Why? In part, due to the steady 
nature of the British people. But largely 
also due to the fact that not one—but both— 
political parties have moved rapidly to the 
left, to meet the demands of the mass voters 
without surrender of basic liberties. 


LEFTISTS ENCOURAGED 


In the last few weeks, a feverish attempt is 
being made, with tacit American support, to 
strengthen the anti-Communist left, so that 
workers and farmers will have a channel to 
voice their protest against past injustices 
without voting away their freedoms and 
dynamiting the weakened structure of west- 
ern Europe. 

But if Italy goes Communist, it will be be- 
cause the democratic parties of the left were 
too weak to hold, or even effectively split, 
the industrial and rural voters who belonged 
with them. 

The United States should not attempt to 
defend capitalism in Europe because its 
record cannot be defended. In reality it 
bears little resemblance to American capi- 
talism. 

EUROPE IS DIFFERENT 


To an American the phrase “free enter- 
prise” means a tough, alert, usually com- 
petitive effort to make the best possible prod- 
uct and sell it to the public at the lowest 
possible price. It means, generally, hich 
wages, big profits, and the pride of high- 
speed, productive accomplishment. Its com- 
petitive incentives have created the highest 
standard of living in the world, and one that 
is still rising. 

European capitalism has never been like 
that. It was built around cartels and high 
prices and special privilege and low wages. 
With occasional exceptions, it has never given 
the workers a decent living. By American 
standards, and again speaking generally, its 
productivity has been pitiful. 


OLD ORDER ENDS 


It is probably true that the dead hand of 
bureaucracy will soon prove that socialism, 
even when voted by the people, is no match 
for the American style of incentive system. 
Sooner or later, Europeans may find that if 
they want to live as Americans do, they must 
chart their economic course along American 
productive lines. 

But that’s for Europe to find out, in its own 
time and its own way. In their domestic en- 
deavor, let them make their own experi- 
ments and learn by their own failures—so 
long as their people are always truly free 
to vote a change. The question in Europe 
and the world today is not doctrinaire capital- 
ism or doctrinaire socialism or even doctri- 
naire economic communism, but freedom. 

Rampant, power-drunk dictatorship, 
masked once more behind the hypocritical 
label “give the little guy a break,” threatens 
our safety and our system. This threat must 


be combated not by blind slogans, but in- 
telligently. 
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Don’t Give Up the Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
in favor of an amendment to the emer- 
gency relief bill, providing for the elimi- 
nation of section 111 (a) (4) of the bill 
S. 2202. This section of the bill, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, provides for the chartering of 200 
of our dry-cargo war-built vessels to for- 
eign nations. 

This particular section of the bill was 
reinserted by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs after it had been elimi- 
nated therefrom when passed by the 
Senate several days ago. As a matter 
of fact, the bill included a similar pro- 
vision when reported by the Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committee, but subsequently 
it was eliminated by unanimous action 
by the Senate. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I 
am deeply interested in this serious mat- 
ter and have given it exhaustive study 
since it was first proposed by the State 
Department and others who recom- 
mended that a large number of our war- 
built vessels be turned over to foreigners. 
It appears quite obvious to me that the 
proponents of this provision have given 
no consideration whatsoever to the de- 
structive results which would be suffered 
by our merchant marine and the public 
interest in general if the provision should 
be enacted. Let me remind you at this 
point that our Government has spent 
huge sums of money in an effort to de- 
velop and maintain an adequate mer- 
chant marine. It is unthinkable to me 
that we would be so shortsighted at this 
time as to take any action which would 
tend to destroy the very policies which 
we have repeatedly enunciated in sup- 
port of our merchant marine, and our 
national defense. 

The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries held  exten- 
sive public hearings last February with 
reference to a proposal to extend the 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, which otherwise 
would have expired at the end of Febru- 
ary. The President requested that the 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 be further ex- 
tended in order to make available by 
charter and sale such number of our war- 
built vessels as may be deemed necessary 
to enable this Government to fulfill cer- 
tain of its commitments in connection 
with our foreign policy. The committee 
reported favorably on the extension of 
the said act, and in the report thereon, 
the sole reason given for such extension 
was based on the representations of the 
State Department for the absolute need 
oi: transporting large quantities of bulk 
cargo, principally coal and grain, to cer- 
tain foreign countries for relief purposes. 

An extension of the Ship Sales Act for 
a period of 1 year was passed by this 


Congress, and approved by the President 
as recently as February 27, 1948. In that 
act, Congress specifically prohibited by 
law the charter or sale of any war-built 
vessel to foreigners on and after March 1, 
1948. The reasons for this specific pro- 
hibition were clearly stated in the com- 
mittee report reading as follows, and I 
quote: 

In this connection, the committee is also 
of the opinion that the transfer of ships to 
foreign nations, as has been suggested in 
connection with the proposed European re- 
covery program, is wholly inadvisable. The 
committee feels that neither the Maritime 
Commission nor any other agency should at- 
tempt to charter, sell, or transfer title to any 
person who is not a citizen of this country, 
nor to any foreign government. To do so 
would not be in the interest of the United 
Stater, nor of the shipping industry, nor of 
the thousands of seamen and workers who 
are engaged in maritime employment. 


To me, it seems inconceivable that 
Congress would enact legislation as late 
as 4 weeks ago specifically prohibiting 
the sale or charter of any additional war- 
built vessels to foreigners at the very 
same time when it was aware of the fact 
that the present program had been rec- 
ommended and was being considered by 
Congress. I feel that we should strong- 
ly stand on the policy enunciated by 
Congress the latter part of February, 
prohibiting the further charter or sale 
of our war-built vessels to foreigners. 
The prewar fleets of substantially all of 
the participating foreign nations have 
been restored by the generosity of our 
Government up to an amount equal to 
and possibly exceeding their prewar ton- 
nages. 

About a week ago, the President spoke 
to us on the critical international situa- 
tion and requested Congress to enact se- 
lective-service legislation in order to pro- 
vide necessary trained manpower for our 
military services. If we permit 200 of 
our war-built vessels to be chartered to 
foreigners, at least 8,000 American sea- 
men will be beached and perhaps become 
unavailable for further service in our own 
merchant marine even though they 
would be needed in the event of another 
national emergency. 

This poses a question of vital impor- 
tance to the strength of our national de- 
fense, and I think we should do every- 
thing within our power to strengthen the 
power of our seafaring personnel as well 
as its allied military services. I cannot 
believe that we would be so short-sighted 
at this time as to take any action which 
would actually diminish the strength of 
our merchant marine either from the 
standpoint of the number of ships or the 
necessary trained seamen to man them. 
If we turn over to foreigners 200 of our 
inactive war-built vessels, as proposed by 
the said provision of this bill, it will force 
an equal number of our active American- 
flag vessels to retire from the high seas 
and become idle. This is the very reason 
why I have pointed out that 8,000 Ameri- 
can seamen would be deprived of seafar- 
ing employment in the event this partic- 
ular provision of the bill is not elimi- 
nated. It is unthinkable to me that any 
Member of this Congress would take any 
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action in favor of foreigners which would 
deprive our own citizens of gainful em- 
ployment in their chosen vocations. 

The said provision of this bill contains 
some language which proposes that these 
200 ships, upon demand, would be re- 
turned to the United States, if the Presi- 
dent determines that such redelivery is 
necessary in the interests of national se- 
curity. In my humble judgment, this 
stipulation is absolutely absurd and 
nothing more than an empty gesture. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
some of these ships, if not all of them, 
will fall into the hands of unfriendly 
nations if and when the present critical 
situation is further expanded. It stands 
to reason that if any of our ships are 
placed under foreign flag and manned 
by seamen of a nation that may become 
unfriendly to us, such nation will refuse 
to recognize any contractual obligations 
of the proposed charters; and those ves- 
sels will never be returned to us and 
never again will fly the American flag. 

On the other hand, if these vessels 
remain under our flag, operated and 
manned by our own citizens, we will not 
incur the risk of losing them to an un- 
friendly nation at a later date, and will 
always be available to us in the event 
of another national emergency. Wecan- 
not predict at this time when we may 
be called upon to build additional vessels 
in order to supply our armed forces in 
foreign areas. It is possible that we 
may need every vessel now flying the 
American flag, as well as a large num- 
ber of additional new vessels, in the in- 
terests of our national welfare in the 
event the present critical situation is 
further expanded. I know we all hope 
and trust that no such situation will 
arise, but I do feel that we must be fully 
prepared for any possible eventuality. 

The principal argument of those ad- 
vocating the charter of 200 of our war- 
built vessels to foreigners stems from 
their erroneous idea that it would result 
in substantial savings to us, as it is pro- 
posed that the recipient foreign nations 
will operate the vessels and man them 
by their own citizens and under their 
own flags. This argument is wholly in- 
consistent in several respects, particu- 
larly from the viewpoint of our public 
interest and the welfare of our own mer- 
chant marine. The proponents of this 
argument apparently overlook the fact 
that no charter hire will be paid to us 
by the foreign nations for the use of these 
vessels, irrespective of any terms of the 
charter agreements. 

It Would cost our Government about 
$50,000 each in order to put these vessels 
in good operating condition before being 
delivered to the foreigners. This item 
alone would amount to approximately 
$10,000,000. Our Government would also 
have to pay all the expenses incurred by 
these vessels at ports in the United States 
for fuel, miscellaneous supplies, port 
charges, loading expenses, and so forth; 
and it is conservatively estimated that 
this item would cost us about $70,000,000 
during the period for which the char- 
ters are contemplated. The Maritime 
Commission would also suffer the loss of 








charter hire in an amount estimated at 
approximately $50,000,000 which other- 
wise would be paid by our own citizens 
to the Commission for the chartered use 
of 200 Government-owned vessels. 

I have good reasons to believe that the 
proposed chartering of these 200 ships to 
foreign nations would result in no econ- 
omy to our Government. I believe that 
it would result in actual losses to us in 
the final analysis. The Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission wrote to Congress- 
man JoHN Davis LopcE on March 4, 1948, 
and I urge your particular consideration 
of that part of the said letter, reading as 
follows: 

Moreover, we find that any dollar savings 
on transportation, while permitting larger 
purchases of American goods, will save the 
American taxpayer nothing at all and will 
not reduce the cost of the aid program to the 


American people but, through loss of taxes 
and charter hire, will actually increase it. 


Another matter which concerns me 
very much is the fact that these 200 ves- 
sels cost our taxpayers about $400,000,- 
000. I strongly urge upon you that we 
will be making a grave mistake if we take 
any action which would permit the turn- 
ing over of these vessels to foreigners 
under existing circumstances. 

I strongly urge that the provision of 
this bill which contemplates the charter- 
ing of these vessels to foreigners be elim- 
inated. I think we would be derelict in 
our duty to our national interest if we 
failed to take such action. 





Rural Electrification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, published 
records of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration indicate that applications 
for funds to build rural electric facilities 
are coming in at a greatly accelerated 
rate. 

During most of the calendar year 1947 
applications were received at a rate of 
about $24,000,000 per month. The only 
reason the total was not greater was that 
the rural leaders know that only a lim- 
ited amount of loan funds was available; 
hence there was no incentive to apply 
for sufficient funds to completely fill 
their needs when they realized that ade- 
quate money was not to be had. 

The record shows, however, that for 
the first 11 weeks of 1948 applications for 
loans have been coming in to REA at a 
rate of eight and one-third million dol- 
lars per week. If this rate continues 
during the remainder of fiscal 1948 and 
throughout fiscal 1949—and I have every 
reason to believe it will be accelerated 
still more—then applications received by 
July 1, 1949, will total over $550,000,000. 
This, plus the $300,000,000 backlog of 
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applications now on hand, brings the 
total to over $850,000,000 that will be 
needed by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration during the remainder of 
this and the next fiscal year to fill appli- 
cations for loans. Against this the REA 
has only about $50,000,000 of this year’s 
funds for which loan papers have not 
been completed but which has been ear- 
marked and committed. This leaves a 
net total of about $800,000,000 that this 
Government will be called upon by its 
rural citizens to lend—not give—during 
the remainder of this and the next fiscal 
year to brighten farm homes and lighten 
the drudgery of rural men and women 
throughout America. 

If the Senate approves the full $400,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1949 that the House 
has passed, and if the President’s request 
for $175,000,000 supplemental for the re- 
mainder of this year were appropriated 
in full, the combined total of $575,000,000 
would still fall far short of the $800,- 
000,000 that will be needed during that 
period for expansion of this great rural 
electrification program. 

I am inserting in the Recorp a list of 
applications for loans by States. The 12 
States which have in the largest total 
applications at this time are: Missouri, 
with $30,437,000; North Dakota, $22,- 
490,000; Texas, $17,739,500; Nebraska, 
$18,579,000; Georgia, $14,790,000; South 
Dakota, $14,260,000; Iowa, $13,781,000; 
Kansas, $13,523,000; South Carolina, 
$11,795,000; Minnesota, $11,753,000; 
Kentucky, $11,147,000; and Florida, 
$10,250,000. 

The complete list follows: 


ALABAMA 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $5,752,000. 


ARIZONA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $1,076,000. 
ARKANSAS 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $4,785,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $130,000. 


COLORADO 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $5,698,000. 


CONNECTICUT 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to zero. 
DELAWARE 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $150,000. 


FLORIDA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $10,250,000. 
GEORGIA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $14,790,000. 
IDAHO 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $1,310,000. 


ILLINOIS 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $9,387,000. 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


INDIANA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $2,130,000. 
IOWA 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $13,781,000. 


KANSAS 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $13,523,000. 
KENTUCKY 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $11,147,000. 


LOUISIANA 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $2.591,000. 


MAINE 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $146,000. 


MARYLAND 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $800,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to zero. 


MICHIGAN 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $2,456,000. 
MINNESOTA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $11,753,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $5,730,000. 
MISSOURI 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $30,437,000. 


MONTANA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $8,462,000. 
NEBRASKA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $18,597,000. 
NEVADA 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $80,000. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $3,469,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $140,000. 
NEW MEXICO 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $1,510,000. 
NEW YORK 
The applications now pending 
that State amount to $127,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $4,112,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
The applications now pending 


that State amount to $22,490,000. 


OHIO 


The applications now pending 
that State amount to $3,276,000. 
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A Public Service 


OKLAHOMA TEXAS 


The applications now pending from The applications now pendings,from 
that State amount to $9,407,000. that State amount to $17,739,500. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ee The sath ate sie pending from ye 
The applications now pending from that State amount to $590,000. HON. WALT HORAN 
that State amount to $1,740,000. VERMONT OF WASHINGTON 
PENNSYLVANIA The applications now pending from IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The applications now pending from that State amount to $450,000. Monday, March 29, 1948 
that State amount to $2,170,000. . VIRGINIA Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
RHODE ISLAND aor for ngeacnsancr 4 a" from privilege given to me to extend my own 
ee : at ovate amount tO 94,200,0UU, remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
By gems tee 28 ponting * from WASHINGTON I am pleased to include a tabulation of 
° _ : The applications now pending from the present  soil-conservation-expan- 
SOUTH CAROLINA that State amount to $2,195,000. sion programs presently before the Con- 
The applications now pending from WEST VIRGINIA gress. : 
that State amount to $11,795,000. The applications now pending from This tabulation was compiled by the 
that State amount to $53,000 Agriculture Bureau of the Spokane 
SOUTH DAKOTA 5 esos rigs Chamber of Commerce and it briefly sets 
The application: , pending from a g forth the pertinent facts regarding the 
a eee tae The applications now pending from  pjjis presently before the Congress and 
that State amount to $14,260,000. 6.059.000 presently 2 ~ong 
eas that State amount to $6,059,000. the American people. I believe that this 
aS WYOMING tabulation will assist everyone in clarify- 
The applications now pending from The applications now pending from ing his own thinking regarding this 


that State amount to $10,055,000. that State amount to $2,550,000. 


Summary of proposed or suggested soil-conservation 


highly important matter. 


set-ups 


Recommendations of PMA 
State committeemen to 
PMA Administrator Gil- 
mer 


oY Te 
Setting up of a national land | Coordination of agricultural | Develop sound long-range | Preservation of land and | Conserve and rebuild soil 
zolicy and protection of soil and water conservation agricultural policy and water resources to insure resources, establish a per 
Nation’s agricultural lands. programs. coordinate existing agen- permanent, self-revitaliz- manent agriculture, and re- 


Jensen bill Cooley bill Anderson plan Present set-up 


cies to effectuate this ing agriculture. duce floods and siltation. 

policy 
Dominant Strengthens and _ enlarges | Eliminates Soil Conservation | Soil conservation work of | Stresses incentive payments | Soil Conservation Service 
visic existing Soil Conservation Service as a separate agency, Production and Market- as a requirement. Pro- handles technical opera- 
Service and empowers Sec- places its functions under ing Administration and vides that county and tions and research and pro 
retary of Agriculture to agricultural extension serv- Soil Conservation Service community committees vides conservation mat 


transfer activities of other 
agencies to 
duplication. 


ice and assigns conservation 
research to State experiment 
Stations. 


combined into a single 
conservation agency and 
program. 


have full responsibility for 
all program development 
and leadership, including 
furnishing of technical 


rials and equipment; Pro- 
duction and Marketing 
Administration makes in 
centive payments and pro- 


SCS to avoid 











assistance to farmers, — conservation mate 
rials, 

Office pecifically | None specified, but Secretary | All regional Soil Conservation | None specified. None specified. None, 
abol d. of Agriculture is authorized Service offices are abolished 

to eliminate such as in his and all others merged with 
judgment are unnecessarily the Extension Service. 
duplicative 

Farmer representa- | Supervisors of soilconservation | Supervisors of soil conserva- | Establishes USDA county | At State level, committee of | Soil Conservation Servic 
tion. districts, temporary county tion ‘districts, 3 elected and State farmer com- farmers appointed by operates through State 

committee of 5 appointed farmers on local area com- mittees. (It is assumed Secretary of Agriculture conservation committee 
farmers and the county mittee, 4 farmers plus county community ACA com- administer program. At and conservation districts 
agent where no conservation agent on county committee, mittees and conservation county and community Production and Marketing 
district exists, and 2 farmers and a State committee of 5 district supervisors are levels, program directed Administration operates 
on State conservation com- farmers plus directors of retained.) by farmer-¢lected com- through State PMA com- 
mittee. (No specific ref- agriculture, Extension Serv- mittees of 3 to 5 members. mittee and county and 
erence is made to county or ice and experiment station, County agent ex-officio community ACA commit- 
community ACA commit- and 1 representative of member of county com- tees. 

tees or State PMA com- State conservation com- mittee without vote. 

mittee. mittee. 

Relation to soil | Specifically recognizes soil | Specifically recognizes soil | Recognizes conservation dis- | Soil conservation districts | Soil Conservation Service 
conservation dis- conservation districts and conservation districts and tricts and provides for not mentioned. Individ- provides technical assist 
tricts. | continues Federal technical provides county agent shall technical assistance as ual farm conservation ance and grants in aid to 

and other aid to districts as assist districts through edu- now. program is same as farm conservation districts. 

at present. cational work as in other plan as now developed by Production and Market 
agricultural activities and farmer in cooperation with ing Administration has no 
provide technical assistance soil conservation districts. official relationship to con 
to districts. servation districts. 

Ref Gov- | Grants in aid (as provided in Permits cash payments for | Anderson says, “Such sup- | Stresses necessity of incen- | The ACA makes cash pay 
ernme pay- | bill) shall not be used for soil-conservation practices plementary assistance as tive conservation pay- ments for approved soil 
me cash payments, but ACA approved by a State tech- is required in the public ments on ground that conservation practice 

incentive payments are not nical committee but not in interest to encourage and practices are applied to The SCS makes no cash 
specifically prohibited. excess of 50 percent of the speed up desirable shifts greater extent where such yayments but supplies 
estimated average cost. in land use and in applica- payments are made, imited amounts of seed 
tion of essential protective and makes loans of specia 
measures to the land equipment needed for so 
should be provided.” conservation work. 

Reference to work | Conduct surveys, investiga- | Educational, informational, | To promote maximum par- | All programs for conserva- | Same as stated under Ander 

to be dor tions, and research; provide demonstrational, and tech- ticipation by farmers in tion—including technical 


technical assistance to con- 
servation districts and some 
such assistance to farmers 
outside districts; make con- 
servation survey of Nation’s 
lands as a whole; classify by 
capabilities land in existing 


nical assistance to any 
farmer with respect to the 
use of his farm acreage to 
prevent erosion thereon, to 
soil-conservation districts 
and to State, county, and 
local .committees as agreed 


developing and carrying 
out conservation practices 
and in formulation and 
administration of farm 
programs. ‘Tomakecom- 
plete inventory of land 
conditions, provide farmer 


assistance to farmers, pre- 
paring individual farm 
conservation plans, mak- 
ing of incentive payments, 
all loans, purchases, mar- 
keting programs, crop 
insurance and related pro- 


and proposed agricultural upon by the Secretary of with written basic con- grams—to be under ad- 
development projects; pro- Agriculture and the State servation plan, provide ministration of county 
vide grants in aid to supple- director of extension, and technical on-site assistance and community com- 
ment contribution of farmers encouraging conservation and continue research, mittees. 


in applying 
practices. 


conservation 


practices by use of incentive 
payments 
AAA Act. 


under existing 


son plan, 








Resolution on Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution on Pales- 
tine adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Synagogues of Greater 
Boston, Mass., on March 21, 1948: 


Whereas as American citizens, loyal and 
devoted to our country, who have always 
looked with pride to the past history of our 
country and to the ideals upon which our 
country was founded, to whom America 
means not only a physical territorial entity, 
but a concretization of the teachings of jus- 
tice, freedom, honor, and moral integrity; and 

Whereas the Government of our country 
through every administration since that of 
President Wilson, including the present ad- 
ministration, has supported the program of 
a Jewish state in Palestine, supported by the 
public opinion of the American people and 
the platforms of the two major political par- 
ties; and 

Whereas the American representative at 
the meeting of the United Nations Security 
Council on March 19, 1948, announced a sud- 
den reversal of historic American policy, in 
effect, vetoing the partition plan for Pales- 
tine adopted by more than two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly under 
America’s leadership on November 29, 1947: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates and rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish congregations, 
orthodox, reform, and conservative, of greater 
Boston, meeting in Brookline, Mass., On March 
21, 1948, at the sixth annual convention 
of the associated synagogues of greater 
Boston, do hereby record our profound shock, 
pain, and grief, aroused by this latest action 
of our Government at Lake Success. We can- 
not help but feel that this sudden incon- 
sistent action constitutes a serious reversal, 
not only for Jewish hopes, but for American 
ideals, and for the hopes for world order 
and international peace, vitiating the moral 
leadership of the United States, and destroy- 
ing the effectiveness of the United Nations 
at this perilous hour in the history of civili- 
zation; be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon our Govern- 
ment to reconsider its course of action while 
there is still yet time, and to express once 
again the moral ieadership dictated both by 
the demands of justice and honor and the 
practical necessities of the hour, and forth- 
with to implement the plan leading to the 
establishment of the Jewish state in Pal- 
estine, and further, to recognize immediately 
the provisional government of the Jewish 
State together with its right of self-defense 
and self-preservation, to which end the em- 
bargo on arms should be lifted; be it further 

Resolved, That we affirm our bond of 
brotherhood with the embattled Jews of the 
Yishuv to whom we shall render all possible 
aid in this hour of life and death for them; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolu- 
tion be submitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
representative of the United States at the 
United Nations, and to the Members of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 
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How Great Britain Cares for the 
Mentally Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I called 
to the attention of the House recently 
the serious problem facing us with ref- 
erence to the adequate care of the men- 
tally ill and suggesting that a Federal 
bureau be set up to give attention to 
this important problem. As a part of 
these remarks I am including an inter- 
esting and inforr-~tive study of this 
problem in Great Britain which ap- 
peared in the March issue of Hygeia. 
The article follows: 


HOW GREAT BRITAIN CARES FOR THE 
MENTALLY ILL 


(By Rose Patterson) 


“One of the mental advantages which the 
United States and Britain have over their 
enemies is that they do not believe they can 
be defeated,” Dr. James M. Mackintosh, then 
Glasgow University professor of preventive 
medicine, wrote in 1944 in his book on “The 
War and Mental Health in England.” That 
mental advantage of the average man and 
woman in Britain in the dark days of the 
war is now considered by thousands of 
thinking people throughout the world, to 
have made all the difference between civili- 
zation and freedom on the one hand and a 
return to chaos and slavery on the other. 

Dunkirk, the Battle of Britain, and the 
subsequent phenomenal war production of 
Britain’s people under relentless air bom- 
bardment afforded outward and _ visible 
signs of a mental health which the enemy 
had grieviously misjudged. This same 
mental health has its value today, and every 
effort is made in Britain to enable those who 
develop mental illness to return to normal- 
ity in the shortest time. 

In a cathedral city in the English midlands 
you might see a very astute shopper, darting 
in and out of the small stores, consulting and 
marking off a long list of requirements; he 
has an uncanny “nose” for a bargain. This is 
old George, a patient at the big county men- 
tal hospital two or three miles away, and he 
is shopping for most of the other patients 
who are unable to go out. After his journey 
back to the hospital in the county omnibus, 
during which he has chatted incessantly with 
his many village acquaintances, he will stop 
and discuss the success of his expedition with 
a number of men all the way up the drive 
through the well-kept grounds to the hospi- 
tal buildings. These men will be mowing 
the lawns, wheeling barrows or going to or 
from the hospital farm on their various jobs. 

Among the groups of patients you will 
notice here and there a man in a neat uni- 
form; he is a nurse. Not all the nurses’ 
charges are as bright as Old George, but they 
are working because they want to, and many 
of them, largely because of their work or 
occupational therapy, are recovering from 
their mental disorders. Among them are 
bricklayers and bank directors, clerks, labor- 
ers and some ex-soldiers. I saw some clever 
designs in water color by some of the women 
patients. 

This particular hospital is the Burntwood 
County Mental Hospital near Lichfield, in 
Staffordshire. Its young and enthusiastic 


medical superintendent, Dr. J. Clegg, told me 
something of the treatment of mental disor- 
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ders in Britain; the first country, he said, to 
introduce humane and rational treatment of 
the insane. He reminded me that the mental 
hospital run by the Quakers in York, The 
Retreat, recently celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday with a special radio pro- 
gram. A century and half ago The Retreat 
determined that mental abnormality was an 
illness and began to use methods applied to 
other sickness instead of punishment and re- 
straint. Its teaching spread and various acts 
of Parliament culminated in the Lunacy Act 
of 1890-91. 

Important statutory developments fol- 
lowed upon the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1926 and a steady ad- 
vance has been marked by the Mental Treat- 
ment Act of 1930, permitting patients to ad- 
mit themselves to publicly owned mental hos- 
pitals on a voluntary basis and to discharge 
themselves if they wish. This law also al- 
lows patients to be taken into hospitals 
without the stigma of being certified insane 
if they are thought to be capable of recovery 
within 6 months. Britain’s local authorities, 
under this law, have to provide clinics for the 
early diagnosis and treatment of mental dis- 
orders and neuroses. 

These acts of Parliament are administered 
by a board of control older than and separate 
from the Ministry of Health. It is respon- 
sible to the Ministries of Health and the 
Lord Chancellor. There is a fairly equal rep- 
resentation of medical and legal experts on 
the Board, whose commissioners must include 
a certain proportion of women, and it is 
represented in Parliament by the Minister of 
Health. 

Most mental patients go to the 101 county 
and borough mental hospitals. Local govern- 
ment of these institutions is carried out by 
elected representatives of the county or 
borough councils, who choose visiting com- 
mittees. These committees generally elect 
subcommittees to deal with the various de- 
partments of the hospital (stores and can- 
teen, gardens, farms, etc.) after hearing the 
advice of the paid experts in charge of them. 
The medical superintendent generally is the 
chief administrator. Members of the visit- 
ing committee go to the wards at least once 
a month and are always accessible to pa- 
tients’ relatives as their representatives on 
the local council. 

Private mental hospitals, which take pa- 
tients for profit, and registered mental hos- 
pitals, supported by voluntary contributions 
and endowments, are regularly visited by the 
commissioners of the board of control, who 
also visit the public mental hospitals at least 
once a year. 

There is a government mental hospital, 
Broadmoor Criminal Asylum, for the treat- 
ment of persons convicted of a serious crime 
and subsequently found to be insane, and 
there is also a state institution at Rampton 
in Nottinghamshire for mental defectives who 
lapse into crime. 

Britain’s Army, Navy, and Air Force 
authorities make special arrangements for 
the treatment of mental cases and these do 
not come under civic law until discharged 
from the services. 

According to present arrangements, a 
patient suffering from mental disorder may 
obtain treatment in the first instance as an 
outpatient in any of the clinics run by the 
voluntary hospitals or by the local authori- 
ties. If it is then thought necessary to aci- 
mit him to a mental hospital, and he is will- 
ing to go, he can do so as a voluntary patient, 
signing an undertaking to give 72 hours’ 
notice in writing before leaving. If unable to 
express his willingness, the patient may 
nevertheless be admitted on a temporary or- 
der at the request of his relatives and two 
doctors, one of whom has been specially ap- 
proved by the board of control. 
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A patient failing to qualify for treatment 
as above may be certified and admitted on 
an order of a justice of the peace. On re- 
covery, the certified patient is discharged by 
the visiting committee on the recommenda- 
tion of the medical officer. If he has not re- 
covered, he may still be discharged if the 
committee is satisfied that his family is able 
to provide for him adequate care and control. 
A private patient can be discharged by rela- 
tives responsible for his maintenance. 





The treatment of mental disorder aims 
at effecting a cure by removing all abnormal 
symptoms but, if this is not possible, to 
effect social readjustment. In the last 20 
years, great advances have been made in the 
medical treatment of mental disorders. As 


a result, cases hitherto considered hopeless 
are often discharged to their normal home 
life 

The promotion of normal social contacts 
and activities is very important. At the 
Runwell Hospital, in Essex, in-patients’ clubs 
were so successful that out-patients’ clubs 
on the same lines were started at Guy’s and 
St. Bartholomew’s, both big voluntary hos- 
pitals in London. Symptoms combated by 
the social clubs are shyness and loneliness, 
inferiority feelings, claustrophobia—a mor- 
bid fear of being shut in—sexual maladjust- 
ment, and the psychlogic effects of physical 
abnormalities. 

Occupational therapy, which we saw at 
work at the beginning of this account, em- 
ploys all the various handicrafts—weaving, 
ruz-making, carpentry, and so on. Sound 
psychologic principles govern each case and 
he patient to express himself. From 
occupational therapy patients graduate to 
work—actually work therapy—in the utility 
departments of the hospital and often be- 
come very keen on their jobs. 

Burntwood patients run their own social 
club and organize dances, play readings, and 
dramatic entertainments. The hospital pro- 
vides regular cinema shows, concerts, dances, 
and sporting events (there is a fine cricket 
ground), as well as motor trips. A good 
library is available to patients able to make 
use of it, and a canteen is run on cafe lines, 
where patients may sit and have refreshments 
and buy extra luxuries with their money 
allowance. 

Though patients are nursed in both open 
and closed wards, no patient may be locked 
in a room without special permission from 
the medical officer; such permission must be 
for some definite reason, such as acute ex- 
citement, and the seclusion, as it is called, 
must be reported to the board of control. 
Open wards are open to the grounds, and pa- 
tients may walk in and out as they desire. 
Some patients have outside parole to visit 
neighboring towns or their friends during 
certain hours. 

Restraint is nowedays so rarely employed in 
Britain that Dr. Clegg told me he has never 


eet 
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seen a straitjacket in his 16 years’ experience. 

Mental nurses undergo a period of 3 years’ 
training. Many of them are fully qualified 
yeneral nurses as well. The mental hospital 
is a complete training school and prepares 


candidates for both the Royal Medico-Psy- 
cholegical Examinations and the State exam- 
inations 

The importance of psychiatry and psy- 
chology in placing and training men in the 
services in World War II is well known now. 
A brilliant summary of the methods evolved 
in the British Army has been made by the 
consulting psychiatrist, Brig. J. R. Rees, 
M.D. In civil life in England much has been 
learned about mental care under the strain 
of air bombardment by dealing with prob- 
lems of evacuation, rest centers, and so on. 
Of the voluntary organizations for mental 
health in England, the oldest is the Mental 
After-Care Association, which, as its name 
impli is chiefly concerned with the care 
of patients discharged from mental hospitals, 


though the scope of its work has extended 
Since its inception in 1913. The National 
Council for Mental Hygiene, formed in 1920, 


set out to educate the public in the more 
positive aspects of mental health, studying 
the causes of mental disorder with a view 
to prevention and endeavoring to secure a 
closer association of psychiatry with gen- 
eral medicine. A body known as the Central 
Association for Mental Welfare provides su- 
pervision and community care for large num- 
bers of defectives and borderline cases not 
covered by the Mental Deficiency Act. 

In 1926 was established the Child Guidance 
Council, whose work, supported by the Com- 
monwealth Fund, has been particularly suc- 
cessful. The council introduced psychiatric 
social work into England, first sending social 
workers to the United States for special 
instruction and practical experience in that 
field and subsequently establishing a train- 
ing program in England. In 1931 the mental 
health course of this body was transferred 
to the London School of Economics. The 
outbreak of war in 1939 prevented the com- 
plete amalgamation of these four voluntary 
mental health associations of England and 
Wales, but the war itself promoted coopera- 
tion and the Mental Health Emergency Com- 
mittee came into being to develop regional 
services of great value to the country, espe- 
cially in connection with evacuated children. 

Patients treated in the Emergency Medical 
Service neurosis centers between October 
1940, and July 1946, included 5,152 civilians, 
2,233 ex-service and 53,908 service men and 
women. Only three of these centers are still 
running, one in Wales and two in England; 
the number of cases is now only 600 and 
is steadily lessening. 

Many of the voluntary (general) hospitals 
run psychiatric departments, mainly for out- 
patients. Dr. C. P. Blacker’s book, Neurosis 
and the Mental Health Service, published 
in 1946 by the Oxford University Press, shows 
that of the 210 psychiatric out-patient clinics 
listed the majority are located in Britain's 
voluntary hospitals. Roughly speaking, for 
the years 1938-42, the average number of new 
patients per clinic per year was 105. 


Northwest Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Richard L. Neuberger, one 
of our outstanding western journalists, 
has written a very interesting article, 
entitled “Northwest Empire,” which ap- 
pears in the March edition of the Eagle 
magazine. It is an excellent description 
of the recent large-scale development 
taking place in the States of Oregon and 
Washington. The article is as follows: 


NORTHWEST EMPIRE—A FRONTIER IN TRANSITION, 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON HAVE ONE FOOT IN 
FORESTED, PRIMEVAL SOLITUDES AND THE OTHER 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


(Many years ago a great editor in the 
city of New York said, “Go west, young man.” 
Horace Greeley is supposed to be out of date 
today, but there is a great opportunity in the 
Northwest for people from the East, from the 
South and some overcrowded parts of the 
Middle West. You here show them the op- 
portunity of still going West.—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, at Grand Coulee, Wash., August 
4, 1934.) 

It is practically traditional for Americans 
to think of the’Pacific Northwest as the 
last frontier. Boyhood images of Lewis and 
Clark in long canoes are not forgotten. Yet 
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the Northwest is a frontier with one moc- 
casined foot in a metropolitan stirrup. No 
longer is it a lonely realm of logging camps, 
vast cattle ranches, and untrod valleys. Since 
1940, Oregon's population has soared 39.2 
percent; that of the State of Washington, 
28.6 percent. These statistics, mere numbers 
on paper, express themselves in terms of a 
frontier which is slowly giving way to fac- 
tories, bulging cities, and countrysides 
dotted with subdivisions. 

In the Northwest, the atomic age and the 
wilderness of Lewis and Clark strangely 
mingle. Indeed, the Hanford plutonium 
works, final stage in the atomic process, rise 
from the sagebrush flats where the campfire 
of those first westbound argonauts flickered 
nearly a century and a half ago. 

Lewis and Clark blazed the trail for a 
mighty procession, yet it was only a platoon, 
compared with the surge to the Northwest 
during the past few years. Oregon has gained 
more population since 1940 than in its en- 
tire first half-century of Statehood. Since 
the last census, Washington has overtaken 
such industrial States as Connecticut, West 
Virginia, and Maryland. The Northwest is 
burgeoning. Portland’s metropolitan area is 
now larger than that of Kansas City or In- 
dianapolis. Seattle is strongly in pursuit of 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee. 

Yet to the region the vestiges of the frontier 
still cling. Prospectors from Alaska clamber 
off boats fastened to Seattle’s piers and stroll 
up the steep streets in parkas and mukluks, 
Occasionally they plunk down a poke full of 
gold dust in an airy new chain grocery store. 
Columbian black-tails with 10-point antlers 
forage in meadows within sight of the sprawl- 
ing new aluminum plants. Mile-a-minute 
streamlined trains hurtle past trappers’ biv- 
ouacs and rangers’ cabins. Indians fishing for 
salmon with spears watch Diesel tugs pushing 
a record commerce through the world’s 
highest liftlocks at Bonneville Dam. And the 
first delivery of power from Grand Coulee 
Dam, mightiest source of hydroelectric energy 
on earth, was made not to a light-metal 
plant or the Great Northern's electrified cross- 
ing of the Cascade Range, but to a Nespelem 
squaw named Ernestine Nanamkin, who 
bought a washing-machine just for the oc- 
casion, 

“Washington is full of Swedes and Oregon 
is full of Methodists,’’ wrote an old-time cor- 
respondent of the New York Times who vis- 
ited the Northwest just after Henry Villard 
had thrust the Northern Pacific down to 
tidewater on Puget Sound. This was a bold 
generalization, but it was partly true, as the 
political life of the two States now attests 

Washington, with a greater proportion of 
Scandinavians than any other State except 
Minnesota, has lusty leanings toward farm 
cooperatives, trade unions, and public owner- 
ship of electric power. Washington's Govern- 
ment reflects the progressive tendencies of 
Norway and Sweden. Washington ranks 
fourth nationally in old-age assistance p7y- 
ments; the average check is $50.02. 

Only the width of the Columbia River 
separates the two great States of the North- 
west, but it is & moat which divides the 
manor from the fields. Oregon was settled 
by migrants who preferred the rhythm of 
the plow and harrow to the uncertainties 
of the California creeks. It has never been 
exposed to Alaska’s brawling touch. Con- 
servatism guides its habits, caution rules its 
government. In many respects, Oregon is 
New England transplanted the width of the 
continent. 

Oregon carefully husbands its finances and 
watches its morals. Liquor may be bought 
only at State stores. When the staid old 
Oregonian published a story telling that 
shapely girls were posing au naturel for 
Portland art classes, letters expressing great 
horror poured in. However, in this same 
cloistered atmosphere, the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills have thrived as a national institution 
for three decades, producing wool bathing 











suits skimpy enough for the most venture- 
some female. 

There was a time—and not so long ago— 
when Jantzen, with its spindles and looms, 
was one of the Northwest’s few manufac- 
turing plants. Industrialization on a large 
scale stems mainly from the tapping of 
the immeasurable power resources of the 
Columbia River. This stream locks in its 
swift reaches nearly half the undeveloped 
hydroelectricity of the Nation. Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams represent the 
first Federal efforts to put this power to 
work. The Boeing aircraft plants and 
Henry Kaiser’s wartime shipyards were oper- 
ated with Columbia River kilowatts. 

But the new Northwest alumnium in- 
dustry is the most spectacular manufac- 
turing project. Before President Roosevelt 
dedicated Bonneville Dam in 1937, not an 
ounce of aluminum was turned out west of 
the Mississippi. Today, practically 50 per- 
cent of the aluminum production in the 
United States takes place on the timbered 
banks of the Columbia. Aluminum reduc- 
tion plants nestle in the pines near Spokane 
and push against the firs just outside Van- 
couver and Portland. 

As the light-metal industry is born on the 
fringe of the Northwest’s cities, the coldest 
industry in the region passes its maturity in 
the backwoods. 

This is the lumber industry. The North- 
west is still the citadel of lumber and log- 
ging, though its virgin forests are thinning. 
The last great stand of Douglas fir mantles 
southern Oregon. Indeed, the tiny town of 
Coos Bay has become the leading lumber 
seaport of the world. At a time when cities 


from Rangoon to Des Moines cry out for wood | 


for housing, the docks of Coos Bay groan be- 
neath fresh-cut stacks of fir and cedar. 

The Northwest is a lusty region possibly 
because of the proximity of mountain, sea, 
and evergreen wilderness. Rare, indeed, is 
the resident of the Northwest who does not 
fish or hunt. Big game abounds in the for- 
est, trout and salmon lurk in the rivers. The 
Northwest’s people are vigorous and for- 
ward-looking people. 

The Northwest is the land of the initiative 
and referendum, where for the first time 
people enacted laws by circulating petitions. 
Even now, women in the Seattle, Portland, 
and Spokane marketplaces must shift pack- 
ages to sign referendu:ns. The voters have 
balloted on everything from increasing old- 
age pensions to lengthening hotel bedsheets. 

The Northwest is divided culturally, geo- 
graphically, and climatically by the rugged 
cordillera of the Cascade Mountains. This 
range runs north and south through the re- 
gion like a vast battlement. West of the 
Cascades, the Pacific’s heaving surf beats so- 
norously against capes and headlands. East 
of the Cascades, a gaunt upland desert rolls 
away to the distant Rockies. 

On the tidewater side of the mountains, 
128 inches of rain often drench Tillamook 
County, Oreg., and Jefferson County, Wash. 
But in the inland empire the rainfall is 
only 13 inches. The west side harbors 
dense, rainy forests as clogged with moss and 
ferns as any in Africa. On the east side, 
men have reared at Grand Coulee the great- 
est irrigation project of history, so that the 
arid sagebrush flats will bloom one day like 
the Garden of Eden. 

Life is pleasant in the Northwest. The 
sight of eternal snowcaps on the horizon— 
Rainier, Hood, Adams, Baker—has a fascina- 
tion which grips newcomers. Immediately 
after VJ-day, thousands of war workers rolled 
eastward to their homes in the Dakotas, Har- 
lem, and the deep South. Within a year 
their social security numbers were reappear- 
ing on Northwest payrolls. They had come 
back—this time, they said, to stay. And so 
the pouplation of the Northwest continues 
to rise. Two thousand migrants a month 
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still are arriving both in Washington and in 
Oregon. 

What is the Northwest? On this question, 
many men disagree. George Rogers Clark 
considered the Ohio country “the Northwest 
Territory.” Canada has its Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Recently the Saturday Evening 
Post called Minnesota the Northwest. A let- 
ter from an inhabitant of Grays Harbor, of 
Washington, complained that Minnesota was 
2,000 miles east of his bungalow. The editor 
of the Post wrote a jocular explanation which 
said “the reference to Minnesota was written 
by a noneasterner who adds, ‘I regard Min- 
nesota as part of the Northwest because it 
is northwest of my home town, Gibson City, 
qil.’” 

But regardless of jocularity, Oregon and 
Washington are the States most generally 
regarded as the Northwest. Some experts 
lump these States with Idaho and western 
Montana, because these areas are part of the 
great Columbia River Basin. 

Idaho and western Montana salt the North- 
west’s T-bone. They are gaunt, booming 
Mountain States, with no large cities and 
plenty of outdoors. They are spectacular, 
and their people are equipped to cope with a 
grim and stern climate. It often is 60 below 
in the Bitterroots, and snowdrifts plug the 
passes so that the railroad rotaries must 
whirr from November until March. The 
open spaces are so vast that the deepest 
chasm in North America lies along the 
Idaho-Oregon boundary, yet few people know 
about it, beyond the thinnest legend. This 
is Hell’s Canyon of the Snake River, 6,500 
feet from rim to river at Freezeout Saddle. 

Civilization in Idaho is concentrated in the 
fat southern part of the State. where the 
Mormons are the dominant sect. These 
thrifty people have used the rushing waters 
of the Snake River to reclaim from the sege- 
brush an empire of potatoes and sugar beets. 

Yet between the inland regions of the 
Northwest and those along the seacoast, 
there is one profound difference. Both Idaho 
and Montana have been losing population, 
whereas Oregon and Washington have forged 
in the opposite direction. Most of the in- 
crease is concentrated in such harbor cities 
as Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma. On the 
coast, which faces off toward Alaska and 
the Orient, the destiny of the Northwest lies. 

The Pacific Northwest, rural once, is rural 
no longer. Most of its people now dwell in 
cities. For every man eating johnny cakes 
in a logging camp or herding sheep on an 
upland meadow, there are today a dozen 
fighting their way into crowded trolleys or 
standing in the costly line at the grocery 
store. The migration to Oregon and Wash- 
ington since 1940 has been without prec- 
edent. This migration is making the 
Northwest a domain of cities, factories, and 
huge housing developments. 

In the first century after Lewis and Clark, 
fewer men, women, and children trekked to 
Oregon than in the 7 years after FDR asked 
Congress to make America “the arsenal of 
democracy.” 

Stirred by this impact, the frontier region 
of the United States is growing up. With 
one foot in the solitudes, the other in the 
atomic age, the Northwest moves on. 





The Case Against Labor Unions 
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Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the pleasure and honor of present- 
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ing to the Congress and the American 
people a declamation, written by Miss 
Gayle Williams, a junior in the Marys- 
ville, Ohio, high school, which won a dis- 
trict contest on a most controversial 
subject. I believe the declamation by 
Miss Williams will be of interest to 
many. 


THE CASE AGAINST LABOR UNIONS 
(By Gayle Williams) 


The other night when I picked up the 
paper, this headline caught my eye: “Union 
Dissenter Jobless.”” These are the particulars 
of the case. The company Officials had been 
forced to discharge Mr. Frank S. Smith be- 
cause he had refused to contribute from his 
weekly wages to a union fund in order that 
they might strike against the Taft-Hartley 
law. Mr. Smith, who is the father of five 
children, could not afford to give this money 
up. When asked about the dismissal a union 
Official replied that it was “regrettable” and 
that Mr. Smith had been a fine worker for 
23 years, but that there was no choice but 
to dismiss him. 

No fair man denies the right of anyone io 
form an organization for the betterment of 
himself and his fellows. That was what labor 
organizations were instigated for and that 
has been their supposed aim and purpose in 
several decades of existence? They have se- 
cured living wages, shorter hours, better 
working conditions, protection, and a score 
of other essentials. 

But does the union today follow the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded? No; it does 
not. The union of tcday has no place ih our 
land of freedom. There is nothing less free 
than an organization that uses force to attain 
its selfish demands, regardless of the cost to 
anyone else. Does it seem right that in this 
great Nation every union man must do just 
as his union boss tells him, that a man of 
superior ability with a black or yellow skin 
is refused a job in preference to a lazy sloth- 
ful man of the master race, that a master 
craftsman like a carpenter has to pay huge 
sums of money to get the job he wants. 
Certainly you will agree with me that the 
answer to all these questions is “No.” 

The labor unions of this country are con- 
trolled by a few egotistical, demanding, 
scheming politicians who want only their 
own selfish desires, no matter how many 
people are harmed and killed by their pig- 
headedness. John L. Lewis is one notorious 
example of this kind. He has defied every law, 
human or divine. You can say that he has 
built up the United Mine Workers so that 
they are among the highest paid of workers. 
But what else has he done? In 1936 he con- 
tributed $400,000 of the United Mine Workers’ 
welfare fund toward the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in return for which he had 
exacted a promise from the President that he 
would support Lewis as the Vice Presidential 
candidate in 1940. But Mr. Roosevelt crossed 
him up, and Lewis was so embittered that he 
used half a million of the union funds in 
1940 to support Willkie. But does the average 
worker know about such things? Even if he 
did, what good would it do him? Lewis and 
the others are so firmly entrenched that little 
short of shooting at sunrise could dislodge 
them. 

Last year when Philip Murray could nct 
reach an agreement with United States Steel 
he called out a sympathy strike in which 700 
companies were forced to shut down, al- 
though they had nothing to do with the pro- 
duction of steel and they had no disputes 
with their employers. 

When a PWA low-cost housing project was 
being erected, Westinghouse bid $50,000 for 
switchboards to be installed, but their offer 
was turned down for one from a local union 
manufacturer to supply this material for 
twice as much merely because the Westing- 
house product did not bear the union label. 
Does something like this make for low-cost 
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housing? These are only a very few examples 
of practices that labor organizations and their 
bosses resort to in order that they may have 
centralized control governed by the theory 
that might makes right. 

The “epresentatives of the unions do not 
even* know what their members want. For 
exampie, in a General Motors dispute 2 
years ago, the supposed spokesmen of the 
union argied long and hard on the issues 
of a retirement plan. Finally the company 
took a secret vote of the employees and found 
that they would rather have a straight wage 
increase than a retirement plan and a smaller 
increase. If the leaders of the unions do 
not even know what the worker wants, how 
can a company be expected to know what 
to do? 

One of unionism’s basic principles may 
someday be the ruin of all industry in this 
country. A worker is only allowed to turn 
out as much per day as the laziest, most 
inefficient worker in the business. If he does 
more than this standard, heavy fines are 
imposed upon him. We cannot hope to con- 
tro] inflation, pay off the national debt, feed 
Europe, and do the thousand and one other 
things that this country needs currency for, 
with such laws as this. 

One of the basic laws of economics is that 
you get out of something just what you 
put into it. Unjionism defies this law. The 
union theory is that the less a man pro- 
duces the more jobs there will be. The 
worker, blinded as usual by false propaganda, 
does not reaiize that restriction of produc- 
tion increases ccst; that increased cost 
lowers the purchasing power of a dollar; 
therefore by lowering prcduction he lowers 
real wages. What is this union theory but 
sheer economic nonsense? 

Events in the United States during the past 
few years have paralleled those in Italy dur- 
ing the early 1920’s. During that period the 
economic life of that country was disrupted 
time and time again by all kinds of strikes. 
In some cases the labor union even took over 
the industries. Then along came a very 
remarkable gentleman named Mussolini who 
promised to bring peace to a troubled Italy 
by knocking together the heads of the of- 
fending parties. This brought. a temporary 
peace, but what a price was paid—virtually 
the loss of all political and social freedoms. 
This is what every average American has at 
stake in the present labor crises. We have 
fought wars to preserve our freedom. Now 
are we going to sacrifice all that in such a 
way? 

There are two ways we can control our 
unions. The first is the way of such regimes 
as Russia. There if you go on strike you lose 
your ration card and home. Since all the 

1dustr here are controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, there are no other jobs available. 
It is just a case of abide by the Russian Gov- 
ernment or die. The taxpayers of this coun- 
try are giving their dollars and cents to 
Europe under the Marshall plan, one of the 
aims of which is to control the spread of 
the Communistic state. Certainly this is 
ample proof that we do not want that type 
of government. 

Or we can change the structure of our labor 
organizations. In place of the ones we have 
now we must erect unions based on the 
principles of equality and freedom, offering 
hope, encouragement, and advancement to 
the working class of this country. The em- 
ployee must be made to feel that the com- 
par nnot turn out as good products with- 
out 1. Employee and employer must un- 
derstand the difficulties of each other, so 
that they can try to help the other. There 
should not be the huge monopolistic unions 
of today, but, rather, small unions within 
each shop, to help the individual. Even this 
could not entirely settle cur problem, but we 
you > one step further on the road toa 

ndustrial peace. 


War Scares Are Unnecessary and Ill 
Advised 
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HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


°F CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. March 29, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very sorry that the See- 
retary of the Navy saw fit to mention 
the fact that a submarine had been 
sighted off the American coast. Why 
could not this information have been kept 
in the confines of the Navy and given such 
attention as it deserves by them. 

Such statements at the time when we 
are trying to pass the European recovery 
bill simply alarm and excite the public 
unnecessarily. Many of us are anxious 
to do what we can on the recovery bill, 
feeling that it is a necessary step in the 
direction of peace. Such statements as 
I refer to indicate that the people are 
being prepared for a war emergency, and 
their fears are being excited. 

Last week end I was in Charlottesville, 
Va., and while there read an editorial in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch which 
very well expresses my views. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing this editorial: 


WHY BROADCAST THESE SYNTHETIC ALARMS? 


Just what is the point of the Navy De- 
partment’s statements as to mysterious sub- 
marines sighted off our coasts, if the pur- 
pose is not to create war hysteria in the 
United States? 

One would suppose from the tone of these 
revelations that there is something violative 
of international law in the presence of a Rus- 
sian submarine in the Atlantic or the Pacific 
Oceans. Actually that is nonsense. The So- 
viet Union has as much right to send sub- 
marines into those oceans as we hav: to send 
warships into the Mediterranean. 

At present, we have a carrier, three or four 
cruisers, and a dozen destroyers in the Medi- 
terranean. Not only so, but they are there 
for the purpose of influencing public opinion 
in Greece and Italy, to say nothing of Rus- 
sia. Are we to argue that Russia, neverthe- 
less, has no right to send submarines into 
the Atlantic and the Pacific? 

The U.S.S.R. has direct outlets on the Pa- 
cific and on various bodies of water leading 
into the Atlantic. The Navy itself admits 
that there is no reason why the submarines 
of a “friendly” power should not cruise the 
high seas, so long as they stay outside the 
American 3-mile limit. Many would say that 
the U. S. S. R. is not “friendly,” in the or- 
dinary sense of that term, but certainly we 
are not at war with the Soviet Union, and we 
may never be at war with that country. 
Moreover, if the United States can send war- 
ships into the Mediterranean, to say nothing 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific, under inter- 
national law, the Soviets can do the same. 

Tae Navy not only performed a dis- 
service in making known the presence of the 
Russian submarines, but it got its signals 
crossed in the process. Secretary of the 
Navy John L. Sullivan let it be known that 
submarines “not belonging to any nation 
west of the iron curtain have been sighted 
off our shores.” He declined to say when or 
where the undersea boats were seen, saying 
that “it would be very important for the 
‘other fellow’ to know which of his subs have 
been sighted and which have not been.” 

Tt was not good public policy to make even 
this much known, for why tell the Soviets 
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that we had noticed their ships anywhere? 
Yet, in the face of Secretary Sullivan's own 
declaration that details could not be released, 
a high naval official proceeded immediately 
thereafter to release them. He announced to 
the world that three foreign submarines 
had been sighted in the Pacific since January 
30, and gave the times and places. 

Secretary Sullivan had asserted that he 
was “not prepared to, evaluate the signifi- 
cance of these sightings,” but then he went 
on to say: “However, we all recall that an 
early step of the Germans in 1917 and 1941 
was to deploy submarines off our coasts.” 

Such an alarming declaration can only 
have been intended to create a war psychosis 
in the United States. There is enough such 
propaganda of one kind or another, without 
our having to contend with this sort of thing 
from Cabinet officers. It would be just as 
logical for Pravda to tell its readers that the 
maneuvers of our warships in the Mediter- 
ranean are reminiscent of those of the French 
and British naval vessels in the Bosporus on 
the eve of the Crimean War. 

There are enough disturbing developments 
in the world today without the synthetic 
alarms just broadcast by the United States 
Navy. 


The Russian Situation 
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HCN. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
TI read an editorial in the Phillipsburg Re- 
view, One of the papers in my district. I 
am sure this article represents the think- 
ing of a great majority of the people I 
represent. The people are thinking seri- 
ously of the Russian situation. 

They are hopeful that Congress will 
solve this all-important question. They 
look to Congress for strong and wise 
leadership. 

The editorial follows: 


During the last century, Great Britain has 
never lost a war. Yet this powerful nation 
stands today stripped of many of the pos- 
sessions it fought to maintain; its people 
are living on austerity rations, with many 
of their traditional freedoms stripped away. 

China is experiencing a paralyzing civil 
war; India is torn with internal strife; the 
Jews and the Arabs are battling in Pales- 
tine; France, Italy, Germany, and other prin- 
cipal countries on the European Continent 
know the bitterness and futility of armed 
struggle; Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
the other Russian satellites are existing be- 
hind the iron curtain in fear and horror; 
Greece has been virtually destroyed; Japan 
is governed under the military rule of the 
United States; vast territories in Russia were 
devastated by the Nazi might; thousands of 
Americans gave their lives in defense of their 
country. 

These are the fruits of total war. All war 
is waste, destruction, death. Men die, eco- 
nomic systems are so torn that innocent 
victims cannot survive; nations lose their 
identities, and the moral character of the 
individual is distorted. 

Tcday, with World War II only briefly be- 
hind us, ominous storm clouds again appeal 
on the horizon of world peace. 

The United States embarked on a foreign 
policy which had for its objective the high 
ideals of democracy. Our Nation wants, or 
wanted, no more territory, no further finan- 
cial advantage anywhere in the world. 








Russia, the only other world power capa- 
ble of making modern war, has territorial 
ambitions and subjugates entirely the na- 
tion which it dominates. 

These two policies were bound to clash. 

We can debate the wisdom of imposing 
our idea of democracy upon other nations; 
we can debate the necessity of rebuilding 
stricken nations; we can debate a foreign 
policy which takes our men, equipment, and 
money completely around the globe; but re- 
gardless of our wisdom, our course has been 
set. We have no choice. 

In advancing the high ideals of our own 
type of democracy, we have made commit- 
ments to other nations which do not per- 
mit of honorable withdrawal—we have un- 
dertaken to defend democracy around the 
world. 

Christian people everywhere will pray that 
all nations can rebuild peacefully; that our 
problems can be solved without armed con- 
flict. We hope that Winston Churchill was 
right when he said that wars do not occur 
when the people are aware that they are 
imminent. 

Shocked by the foreign developments of 
the past weeks, Americans are today aware 
of the dangers and we hope that our leader- 
ship has the strength and wisdom to cope 
with them. 





Text of Resolution Adopted at Meeting of 
Gate City Post, No. 72, Department of 
Georgia, the American Legion 
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HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted at meeting of Gate City 
Post, No. 72, department of Georgia, the 
American Legion held at Atlanta, Ga., 
Thursday, March 18, 1948: 


Whereas under the partition plan, with the 
strong backing of the United States, the 
United Nations body after lengthy discussion 
and investigation did set up a separate Jew- 
ish state in what is commonly known as 
Palestine, and did assign certain areas of 
Palestine to the new Jewish state; and 

Whereas it is evident that the non-Jewish 
peoples of Palestine and adjoining areas are 
deliberately flouting this action of the United 
Nations and are creating a reign of terror in 
Palestine; and 

Whereas with the ending of the British 
mandate in Palestine to become effective May 
15, 1948, it is feared that bloody civil war 
may break out in Palestine, as was the case 
in India, resulting in a massacre of the poorly 
armed people of the Jewish state; and 

Whereas the present embargo of the United 
States on the shipment of arms to the Middle 
East (including Palestine) hampers the new 
Jewish state in its efforts to adequately arm 
itself against aggression; and 

Whereas American-born Jews (ex-service- 
men of the armed forces of the United States) 
now in Palestine are threatened with loss of 
citizenship and passports if they resort to 
force, even in self-defense; and especially 

Whereas it is believed that present chaotic 
conditions in Palestine could result in an- 
other world conflict, Gate City Post, No. 72, 
of the Americar. Legion, Department of 
Georgia, at a regular and legal meeting held 
on Thursday, March 18, 1948, adopted the 
following resolutions with the further pro- 
Viso that they be submitted to the national 
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body of the American Legion for prompt ac- 
tion, through the fifth district, and the de- 
partment of Georgia: 

Be it resolved— 

First. That in the interest of world peace, 
the United Nations be urged to implement 
its partition of Palestine with military force, 
if necessary, since the failure of the partition 
plan would be tacit admission of the inade- 
quacy of the United Nations. 

Second. That the existing United States 
embargo on the shipment of military sup- 
plies to the Middle East (including Palestine) 
be lifted or modified to the extent necessary 
to enable the new Jewish state to adequately 
arm itself against any outside aggression and 
to enforce peace in its own boundaries. 

Third. That the threat of loss of citizen- 
ship and passports to American citizens now 
in Palestine be voided, so that they may 
properly protect themselves if necessary with- 
out fear of such punitive measures for so 
doing. 

MAcK FRANKEL, Commander. 
Mapce M. Cooper, Adjutant. 





Bankers Directing Our Foreign Policy 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that we have embarked on a policy of 
militarism and the reconstruction of mo- 
nopolies ‘and cartelists, we ought to 
examine the two leading advisers and 
policy makers who are pushing our Na- 
tion along this disastrous route. Every- 
body knows that the two mainsprings of 
this policy are Forrestal, Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, and Harriman, Secretary 
of Commerce. 

From Who’s Who in America, we have 
the following information: 

Forrestal, James, investment banker; with 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Tobacco Products Corp., 
New York City (1915-16); with Dillon, Read 
& Co., 1916-40, president 1937-40. Clubs: 
Racquet and Tennis, Links, River, (New 
York City); Meadowbrook (Long Island, N. 
Y.). Office, 28 Nassau Street, New York, 
Pesci 

Harriman, William Averell; son, late Ed- 
ward Henry Harriman. Vice president, pur- 
chases and supplies, Union Pacific R. R., 
1914-18; chairman of the board, Merchant 
Shipbuilding Corp., 1917-25; chairman of the 
board, W. A. Harriman & Co., 1920-30; part- 
ner Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 
(merger) since January 1931; chairman ex- 
ecutive committee, Illinois Central R. R., 
1931-42, now director; chairman of the 
board, Union Pacific R. R. Co. since July 1932; 
chairman of the board, Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake R. R. Co., Oregon Short Line R. R. Co., 
Oregon and Washington R. R. and Naviga- 
tion Co. Office, 59 Wall Street, New York, 
No. 


Now, I do not challenge their patriot- 
ism, but as a Democrat I do object to big 
bankers directing our foreign and do- 
mestic policies. No wonder this is being 
referred to as a bipartisan administra- 
tion when Wall Street bankers have 
moved into the White House. 

The Democratic Party is the party of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The big bankers belong to 
the Republican Party, 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a recent speech 
delivered by William R. Barry, superin- 
tendent of schools, Northampton, Mass., 
which is most interesting and enlighten- 
ing on the subject matter in opposition 
to Federal aid to education for schools: 


Despite an alarming shortage of elemen- 
tary grade teachers in Massachusetts as well 
as a genuine need for modern school build- 
ings in keeping with this day and age, the 
No. 1 school problem for the towns and cities 
of this Commonwealth is more adequate fi- 
nancial support. 

In the past and at present the public 
schools of Massachusetts have been and are 
depending almost exclusively on the local 
real-estate tax. In the future it will not be 
possible for them to continue to do so. The 
added financial support necessary would 
need to come through either State aid or 
Federal aid or through both. 

A Federal-aid bill has been filed providing 
for $300,000,000, of which Massachusetts 
would receive $4,160,000. The other New 
England States would receive Federal aid as 
follows—Connecticut, $1,705,000; Maine, 
$1,060,000; Rhode Island, $720,000; New 
Hampshire, $640,000; and Vermont, $615,000. 
It is at once obvious that Federal aid would 
not give any financial relief to the six New 
England States as they would contribute far 
more to the $300,000,000 Federal fund than 
the small amounts they would receive from 
it. In the case of Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, it is estimated that this Commonwealth 
would be forced to contribute in excess of 
$33,000,000 in order to receive $4,160,000. 

It should be at once apparent, therefore, 
that aside from the fact that public educa- 
tion is and has been primarily a prerogative 
of the State and not of the Federal Govern- 
ment—as assured in our Federal Constitu- 
tion—a realistic perusal of the actual situa- 
tion will point to no other solution than 
State aid. It would be futile for Massachu- 
setts to send $8 to Washington in order to 
get back $1 for public education in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Of course, a State such as Mississippi, 
would receive slightly over one-half of the 
$33,000,000 Massachusetts contributed and in 
and by itself it would be a splendid thing 
for Mississippi to receive $16,985,000 as it 
would if the bill passed. But in any case, 
that in one way solves the challenge faced by 
the public schools of Massachusetts and the 
other five New England States—the solution 
of which can be solved only by these States 
themselves through adequate financial sup- 
port. 

Our present State legislature will consider 
a bill providing $28,500,000 for school aid to 
the towns and cities of Massachusetts. 
While a sales tax would provide this money, 
a sales tax evidently lacks public sanction in 
Massachusetts although it is readily ac- 
cepted in a goodly number of States and in 
Connecticut after a short trial apparently it 
is accepted but not so readily. Even a con- 
servative reduction in the Federal income 
tax would provide Massachusetts with the 
necessary twenty-eight and a half million in 
addition to furnishing substantial tax relief 
to the individual citizens of Massachusetts. 

The question is sometimes asked why the 
distribution of Federal funds to the indi- 
vidual States for education is any different 
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from the distribution of State funds for edu- 
cation to the towns and cities within a State. 
This assmption is doubtless due to a rather 
common fallacy, shared even by some edu- 
cators and students of government to the 
effect that the relationship of the Federal 
Government to the States is identical with 
that of the State to the municipalities with- 
in its borders. The municipality is the crea- 
ture of the State and may be destroyed by 
the State as was the case with Enfield, Pres- 
cott and North Dana when the Metropolitan 
Dam was being constructed. The Federal 
Government does not have this same rela- 
tionship with or power over the individual 
States as our Federal Constitution provides 
that no State may be deprived of its repre- 
sentation in Congress except through its own 
volition. 

A further inquiry is sometimes made as to 
why municipalities and States which accept 
Federal grants for school buildings and 
equipment should not accept Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries and for other instructional 
purposes. In addition to the original pur- 
pose of Federal grants for school buildings 
having been the relief of unemployment and 
the benefit to and the stablility of our entire 
economic pattern, the all-important differ- 
ence is that the buildings and equipment do 
not become part of the educational process 
until the Federal Government has relin- 
quished its interest in the school. Federal 
grants for school buildings are needed and 
should be continued. 

It is sometimes contended that because 
early America enjoyed an agrarian civiliza- 
tion, the framers of the Constitution over- 
looked the consideration of education. Actu- 
ally they purposely omitted education be- 
cause they recognized that education is the 
function of the States, not of the Federal 
Government. No greater evidence is needed 
to sustain the contention that the great 
thinkers’ of that day were not unaware of 
the need of education than to realize that 
during the same year that the Constitution 
was adopted, the great ordinance of 1787 
had as one of its cornerstones the stipula- 
tion that religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 

An underlying principle in American life 
has been that those powers which are re- 
mote from the individual belong to the Fed- 
eral Government while those which are im- 
mediate or close to the individual belong to 
the separate States. With the exception of 
the right to worship God as one sees fit, for 
which the Pilgrim fathers left their native 
shores and family sustenance, nothing is 
closer to the individual and the family than 
education; and consequently the control of 
education has been the function of the in- 
dividual State, not of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

To think that the Federal Government 
would continue to furnish Federal aid in- 
definitely without participating in its con- 
trol is fantastic—as “the one who pays the 
piper calls the tune.” The States should not 
be induced by coercion or by favor to sur- 
render the management or control of their 
own schools. 

At the 1947 convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in At- 
lantic City, Senator Tarr, in discussing his 
bill for Federal aid to education, advised 
those States which could do so to avoid par- 
ticipating in Federal aid to education— 
stressing the point that while his bill spe- 
cifically protected the States from Federal 
control, there was nothing to prohibit a 
future Congress from amending this pro- 
vision. 

Actually the Federal Government under 
both major parties has been taking unto it- 
self more and more of the tax resources of 
the individual States. It has even been 
seriously suggested that all income taxes be 


assigned to the Federal Government—leav- 
ing but the gasoline taxes, sales taxes, and 
other similar taxes to the States. In less 
than 20 years the number of Federal em- 
ployees has increased from slightly over half 
a million to two million. This has not only 
increased greatly the tax burden of the 
States but has resulted in taking from pro- 
ductive enterprise great numbers of able 
persons now unnecessary in their Federal 


positions estimated from one-half million to’ 


one million and thereby reducing production 
and contributing to inflation and a con- 
tinued increasing high cost of living. 

Former Secretary Byrnes reminds us that 
the nearest approach to immortality we have 
on this earth is a Federal bureau once estab- 
lished. Experience tells us that such a 
bureau hangs on tenaciously through organ- 
ized pressure long after having served its 
purpose, Setting up a system of Federal aid 
in additicn to failing to give assistance to a 
great many States including Massachusetts, 
could result only in another great bureau— 
which would spend a very substantial per- 
centage of its funds in administration and 
on propaganda, possibly setting up a dual 
system of public education in America as was 
feebly attempted in the thirties and might 
be more successfully attempted in the future, 
and ultimately tending toward collectivism 
or fascism and moving away from our tradi- 
tional American heritage of a decentralized 
government and State control of public edu- 
cation. 

Regardless of the merits of Federal aid, 
however, and the extent to which it could 
lead to the destruction of freedom in educa- 
tion, the basic fact which confronts public 
education in Massachusetts is that this Com- 
monwealth could receive from a Federal fund 
for education only a fraction of the amount 
it would need to contribute to that fund. 
While this would be financially beneficial to 
Mississippi it not only would necessitate a 
greater tax on the citizens of Massachusetts 
and thus would add to this Commonwealth's 
financial burden, but in no substantial way 
would it contribute to the solution of Massa- 
chusetts’ need for greater funds for public 
education. 

Unless Federal taxes are reduced the in- 
dividual States will be hard put to it to find 
sources or resource. for additional income 
which are necessary if public education is to 
hold its hard-earned gains and maintain its 
present standards, let alone improve them. 

A special commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to study the question of com- 
pulsory military training, under the chair- 
manship of President Compton, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has re- 
ported its recommendations. The two most 
important are as follows: 

First, that unless compulsory military serv- 
ice were nécessary all the arguments in its 
favor would not justify it. 

Secondly, that compulsory military train- 
ing is necessary for America’s safety. 

The only logical and patriotic deduction 
to make from the two conclusions of the 
commission is that if compulsory military 
training is proved to be necessary, we should 
have it and that if it isn’t necessary, we 
should not have it. 

To date the commission has not attempted 
to prove to the public that compulsory mili- 
tary training is necessary. However, in rec- 
ommending it the commission has set up a 
broad educational program under Army and 
Navy supervision. 

This has caused a very slight degree of ap- 
prehension among some educators. How- 
ever, this week’s recommendation of another 
of President Truman’s commissions—namely, 
that on higher education—recommending 
nearly $2,000,000,000 of Federal aid to pub- 
licly supported colleges with the commis- 
sion’s admitting it expects the program will 
eliminate the small colleges and universities 
throughout America which are are unable to 
keep pace with their publicly endowed com- 
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petitors, greatly increases the degree of ap- 
prehension and concern. When it is realized 
what an important factor these small col- 
leges and universities have been in helping 
to make America what it is today, and as one 
observes the ever-increasing tendency and 
attempt to centralize more and more the 
control of life’s activities with the Federal 
Government, Federal aid to public educa- 
tion becomes a potential threat to our tradi- 
tional freedom in education. The public- 
school classrooms of America have kept free 
from political propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion down through the decades, under -State 
control, of course. “The power to tax is the 
power to destroy” could not be better illus- 
trated than in the attempt to have the Fed- 
eral Government use the tax resources that 
should rightly stay within the domain of the 
State, and subsequently set up a dual sys- 
tem of education in America in which col- 
lectivism would eventually dominate by so 
reducing State tax resources for public edu- 
cation to virtually eliminate State control of 
education. The Federal Government will be 
the more powerful factor in confiscating 
sources of taxation, particularly the income 
tax unless America insists on retaining a de- 
centralized government with State control 
of public education. 

In the long run the American people will 
insist on a high standard of free public edu- 
cation, but without State aid the teaching 
profession and public education itself are 
destined to experience a serious set-back. 

Greater State aid to public education, 
therefore, warrants the immediate study and 
ultimate support of the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth, 





Colorado River Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I have used the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to criticize Mr. William E. Warne 
and the Department of Interior for what 
I believed and still believe is only serving 
the purpose of propaganda against us in 
southern California at this time, I con- 
sider it no more than fair to allow Mr. 
Warne access to the same medium for 
presenting his case for refuting by con- 
tentions. 

My contention has been that a state- 
ment such as Mr. Warne made and his 
arguments reiterated in his following 
letter merely incites opposition to Cali- 
fornia in the legislation which will be 
coming before Congress in the near fu- 
ture on the subject of the water contro- 
versy on the Colorado River. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1948. 
Hon. Norris PovuLson, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. PovuLtson: When it comes to 
free and easy assignment of motives, I think 
you excel in your comments in the CoNncRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD of March 17 on the proposal 
to begin the study of how to get more water 
for California. 

You are not only putting words in my 
mouth but are berating me for them when 
you say that I attempt to distract attention 
from California's legitimate rights in the 
Colorado River. Surely it is clear that such 
is not the case because of the work that I 








have done on such projects as the All-Ameri- 
can Canal, the Coachella Canal, and the 
San Diego aqueduct and my efforts in behalf 
of settlement of the controversies over Colo- 
rado River water, 

Let me state again what my proposal, 
which you deride and oppose, is, much as I 
have done in an address on March 19 before 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
here in Washington. 

The proposal is as follows: 

The United States will not be well served 
by permitting any of its western water re- 
sources to waste. 

The wealth that the waters of the western 
rivers will create through their use on the 
land’ and through their use by cities and 
towns will be needed in the decades to come. 
I think it is not so much a question of tak- 
ing water from the Columbia River as it is 
of finding suitable places outside the Co- 
lumbia Basin to employ the resource that is 
represented by the waters of the Columbia 
River that are in excess of the needs of that 
great basin. 

California has so many advantages other- 
wise that I am convinced that the State will 
in the end use a part of the water of the Co- 
lumbia and in doing so aid in the creation 
of the sources of things that are basically 
needed to maintain the whole population 
of the West and of the United States. 

Interbasin development in the West has 
been started in the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict Project in southern California, in the 
Colorado-Big Thompson Reclamation’ Proj- 
ect in Colorado, and in several projects in 
Utah and elsewhere. 

The drought of recent months has brought 
home to all the perilous position of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Nevertheless, there is 
still water to be conserved in streams in Cali- 
fornia that presently are uncontrolled. And, 
also, half the water of the Colorado River 
flows unused to the Gulf of California, even 
now. But, with all of the waters of and avail- 
able to California controlled in multiple-pur- 
pose reservoirs, there will still be need for 
additional water if continued growth is to be 
assured. The point has been reached at 
which we can dimly see the lowering of the 
ceiling on growth in the West by complete 
utilization of the waters. 

I repeat, all of the water resources of and 
now, available to California, must be sal- 
vaged. Even when that is done, however, 
it now seems evident that growth is likely 
to out-run water supply in 20 years or so. 

Thc great Columbia of the Pacific North- 
west annually discharges to the ocean more 
water than all of the other western streams 
combined, including the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Colorado, Rio Grande, and the mis- 
cellaneous streams all the way from south- 
ern California to northern Washington. 

In fact, this great river discharges on the 
average more than 160,000,000 acre-feet of 
water to the Pacific Ocean after all present 
consumptive uses are deducted. Obviously 
all of this water cannot be used in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. It would, in fact, irri- 
gate 40,000,000 acres—more than twice as 
much as is now irrigated in the whole United 
States. Suitable lands in this quantity are 
not available in the area drained by the 
Columbia. 

Diversion of Columbia River water scuth- 
ward is not too enormous a concept, nor is 
it too fantastic. It is simply 20 or 30 years 
in the future. This problem, of course, 
should be approached with the understanding 
that any waters taken south should be di- 
verted below Bonneville Dam, the last point 
of use in the Columbia River Basin. We 
have the engineering skill to solve such a 
problem today. I think the time is near at 


hand to begin serious preliminary planning in 
order to determine feasibilities and require- 
ments. 

ttention as well should be given to other 
means of procuring suitable water for the 
use of cities and the irrigation of lands. 


The 
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first faint stirrings of interest in these have 
recently become apparent, as note a bill in- 
troduced in the Congress to provide for ex- 
periments in reclamation of sea water. 

The consideration of long-range plans for 
the solution of these water problems that we 
know to exist and which we must eventually 
face squarely should not be confused today 
with the short-range objectives of localities 
that are involved. To do so can only serve 
to lull the people into a false sense of a 
water security that does not exist. The 
short-range objectives, such as full use of 
the waters of the Colorado River and settle- 
ment of interstate controversies involving 
the stream, should be pursued diligently, of 
course. 

I have received a letter or two from Cali- 
fornia on the subject. One says that the 
Columbia River Basin ought to use its own 
waters (even though that happens to be im- 
possible because of the enormity of the sup- 
ply), and that southern California should not 
accept growth and additional population be- 
cause this tends to cause difficulties. 

He concludes: “Anyway, why encourage the 
footloose horde to roll in and smother the 
old inhabitants with their roots in this 
region. Both groups lose in the transition.” 

I have too high a sense of the destiny of 
California, my home State for 34 years, to 
accept any such a philosophy. 

I should think that the one agency, the 
Department of the Interior, that has con- 
sistently worked for use of western water 
and development of the West, southern Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere, would be deserving of 
a more careful hearing than that given, and 
its position entitled to support. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. WARNE, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Communism in China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter addressed by Mr. William 
L. Clayton, former Under Secretary of 
Economic Affairs, dated October 2, 1946, 
to Admiral W. W. Smith. This letter is 
of particular interest at this time because 
it shows conclusively that we were de- 
manding that the Chinese Government 
set up a coalition government before cer- 
tain aid would be granted them. A 
coalition government meant that the 
Communists would have to be taken into 
the present government of China before 
aid would be given. Does this look like 
the administration and the State Depart- 
ment have been trying to stop the spread 
of communism? 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 2, 1946. 
Admiral W. W. SMITH, 
Chairman, United States Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR ADMIRAL SMITH: I refer to your letter 
of September 5, 1946, asking the views of 
the State Department with respect to the 
extension by the Maritime Commission of 
a credit to China of $76,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of 159 war-built vessels under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. 

The Department of State has no objec- 
tion to the negotiation and conclusion of 
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a credit for the above purpose. Such an 
arrangement would be in line with the gen- 
eral policy of this Government to assist in 
the rehabilitation of essential aspects of the 
Chinese economy. In accordance with gen- 
eral policy toward credit assistance to China, 
however, the Department requests that any 
transfer of war-built commercial-type vessels 
to China on a credit basis be subject to the 
following proviso: 

“It is the desire of the United States 
Government that these commercial-type ves- 
sels be destined for a united and democratic 
China under a coalition government. It is, 
therefore, understood by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that if it appears to be in the 
best interests of the United States, the latter 
may discontinue the transfer of these vessels.” 

The Department of State will promptly 
inform the Maritime Commission if at any 
time it appears to be in the best interests 
of the United States to terminate or suspend 
such transfers, and requests that it be kept 
currently informed of the status of transfers 
of ships being purchased. The Department 
is also intererted in developments concern- 
ing the terms of such credit arrangement 
as may be negotiated with China. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. L. CLAYTON, 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. 





Proudly We Present 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp a full-page advertisement 
extolling the McQueen Athletic Club. 
This was carried in the Butte (Mont.) 
Standard on March 24, 1948, and is one 
of a series of articles sponsored by Butte 
businessmen and friends of McQueen 
addition. 

It is a distinct pleasure for me to bring 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the outstanding achievements 
in fellowship and sports by the real 
Americans who belong to the McQueen 
Club. I know practically every one of 
its members, and I have the highest re- 
gard for all of them. I am proud to call 
them my friends and to be their Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United 
States. Their devotion to their commu- 
nity, to Butte, to Montana, and to the 
United States marks them as citizens of 
the highest caliber, and they are a real 
asset to our country. To all the mem- 
bers of the McQueen Athletic Club and 
to the residents of McQueen addition, I 
want to say I am proud of you, and I 
wish you every success in the future. 
You deserve it. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
ProupDLy WE PRESENT!—THOSE WHO Fostrer 

A CONTINUALLY EXPANDING YOUTH Pro- 

GRAM—McCQUEEN ATHLETIC CLUB 

CURRENT OFFICERS OF THE M'QUEEN A. C. 


Anthony Mihelich, president; Clarence 
Dunstan, vice president; R. A. Boksich, 
treasurer; Angelo Quilici, cashier; Louis 


Spear, financial secretary; Mark Petritz, re- 
cording secretary; Michael Mihelich, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms; Selwyn Davis, trustee; Nick 
Fabatz, trustee; Peter Kovasich, trustee, 
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MARKING THE TWENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY OF 
SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 

The story of the McQueen Athletic Club, 
the headquarters of which is now located at 
2124 Yew Street, in the heart of the McQueen 
addition, dates back to 1919. At that time 
a group of young men organized, elected offi- 
cers and launched a recreational program 
which has made McQueen addition one of 
the most active suburbs of the Butte district. 
Of the first officers, Frank Thomas, president, 
Nick Spear, vice president; Rudy Klune, sec- 
retary; Dan Orlich, treasurer, and Charles 
Pesdark, Sergeant-at-Arms, only Pesdark is 
not now affiliated with the club. From 1919 
to 1924 the club enjoyed rapid growth but 
it was after 1944 when the club acquired its 


present holdings that membership really 
soared to the 252 members on the roster 
today. In February 1946 the club incor- 


porated under the laws of Montana as a non- 
profit organization with its objective the 
promotion of athletic activities and com- 
munty life of the McQueen area. 

ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 

Although primarily an athletic organi- 
vation, the McQueen A. C. takes an active 
part in all programs of the McQueen addi- 
tion. Each year the club sponsors a Christ- 
mas party for the children of the district, 
and each Christmas more than 500 gifts are 
distributed during a party held beneath the 
large community tree which is erected an- 
nually across the street from the club rooms, 
The club’s annual picnic is another enter- 
tainment highlight, as is the New Year's 
Eve party. 

M'QUEEN ADDITION IS TO BUTTE WHAT 
BROOKLYN IS TO NEW YORK” 

£21 e has said that “McQueen addition 
is to Eutte what Brooklyn is to New York 
City.”” The statement has an element of 
noisy truth; men, women, and children fol- 
low McQueen teams with the same devotion 
that residents of Flatbush bestow upon their 
beloved Dodgers. And McQueen teams justly 
deserve such backing. City league baseball 
championships were won by the club in 1935, 
1937, 1939, 1942, and in 1945 the suburbanites 
captured the Copper League flag. 

The McQueen juniors won the 1929 Junior 
Independent league football title, the 1931 
baseball title, and the same year, the junior 
city independent basketball championship. 

The Knights of Columbus junior independ- 
ent basketball title was won by a McQueen 
team in 1932. Bowling honors were won in 
the 825 division in the city tournament in 
1945 

With the largest membership in its history, 
it looks as if the club’s plans for the build- 
ing of a gymnasium and bowling alleys seems 
but a matter of time, but regardless of time, 
one thing is certain, the McQueen Athletic 
Club can be counted upon to maintain its 
record in Mining city sport circles. 
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The Opportunities for Peace Have Not 
Been Exhausted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, war is not 
inevitable. The opportunities for peace 
have not been exhausted. Armed con- 
flict is, however, more likely each day the 
United States delays the implementation 
of a positive, active program of militant 
opposition to the spread of communism. 
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The asgressive program of the Russian 
Government to spread its terroristic to- 
talitarianism over the world is a direct 
threat to world peace and stability. It 
must be so recognized. It must be 
stopped. The choice of method is not 
and cannot be altogether ours, but our 
course is clear: 

First. We must give economic assist- 
ance of the nature suggested in the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Second. We must actively participate 
in strengthening the United Nations. 

Third. We must mobilize and maintain 
a military strength of operational and 
combat efficiency sufficient to destroy any 
nation or groups of nations with which 
war is possible in the foreseeable future. 
To accomplish this requires calm but 
determined American people who under- 
stand the issues, the calculated risk, and 
the material cost. Such a program will; 
I believe, insure peace. 

Peace is not a luxury today, and it 
cannot be overshadowed by political con- 
siderations or accomplished according to 
the most desirable plan. There is no 
new crisis or new enemy. Only the sit- 
uation is different. Totalitarianism has 
been and is our threat and will be our 
threat until it is destroyed. We can no 
longer speak of it in diplomatic terms 
and hushed tones, hoping against hope 
that it will fade as a mirage. 

The European recovery program will 
pass the House this week. Then we will 
take up the mobilization program. Its 
objective is to insure military strength 
which we will not need, pray God, rather 
than to have military weakness in time 
of great need. All of us realize the great 
responsibility attached to such an under- 
taking. 

Our objective is peace. A straight- 
forward, realistic program is, I believe, 
our best assurance. We still have an op- 
portunity for peace and freedom. No 
people have ever had more. 

Shortly before the Easter holidays, my 
able and distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Lynvon B. 
JOHNSON, made a trip home to talk to the 
people he represents in this Congress. 

He walked the streets of the towns and 
villages in his central Texas district, lis- 
tening, talking, answering questions, and 
asking questions himself. He was 
greatly impressed by the fact that wher- 
ever he went the same question was asked 
over and over, “Can we have peace?” 

On the night of March 25, Mr. Gene 
Cagle, able and public-spirited manager 
of the Texas State Network, agreed that 
Mr. JOHNSON could go on the air and give 
his answer to that great and all-impor- 
tant question. Other stations through- 
out the State joined with TSN to carry 
the broadcast, realizing how deeply in- 
terested every Texas citizen is in this ter- 
rible problem of keeping the peace. 

I am impressed with the clarity, time- 
liness and character of Mr. JOHNSON’S 
statement: It will be helpful to all who 
read it. I particularly commend it to 
veterans. They hate war. It is a mes- 
sage all Texas veterans should read— 
indeed, every veteran in the United 
States should read it. In these days 
when we hear so much double-talk on 
all sides, when we see sO Many men in 







































































public life afraid to speak out frankly 
and boldly and with courage, the honesty 
of LYNDON JOHNsON’s brand of states- 
manship revives faith in the greatness 
of this free land. 
LYNDON JOHNSON understands freedom. 
He understands that it has no value un- 
less it is used. He has used his freedom 
to speak what he believes, and what I 
believe, is truth. Yes, and he under- 
stands that freedom must be defended 
and fought for—and it is as certain as 
the day is long that we will have to fight 
again unless we are prepared now. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. JoHNson’s speech, America 
in the World Today. 
AMERICA IN THE WORLD TODAY 

My fellow Texans, Sunday morning I came 
home to talk with the people of my district. 
I’ve talked with farmers, merchants, work- 
ingmen, businessmen. With mothers and 
with ministers. With young men subject to 
selective service, or universal military train- 
ing. Knowing that I am the senior Texas 
member on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and a member of the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, people 
have asked me: “Are we going to war?” “It 
so, when and why?” 
Some folks said, “Is this situation really 
bad, ‘or is it war hysteria for political pur- 
poses?” 
THE ANSWER IS “NO” 


My purpose is to discuss those questions. 
I believe that when you realize the facts of 
the world situation, you will take the need- 
ful steps which will make the answer “No” 
to the question, Are we going to war? 

Was this crisis dreamed up for political 
purposes? For the honest answer, get out 
your map of Europe. Compare it with the 
prewar map. No American plotted the fall of 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Albania. 
Washington did not engineer the conquest 
of Czechoslovakia. At this moment Finland 
sits at a table in the Kremlin, trying to make 
the best of a bad bargain. What Finland 
does may determine the fate of Sweden and 
Norway. A few days ago, only 16 votes kept 
a free France from becoming a Communist 
France. Twenty-four days from today the 
elections in Italy will influence the fate of 
every nation touching the Mediterranean. 
We have been told to get out of Germany. 
Civil war rages in China. Guerrillas have 
Greece on her knees, Stalin is marching as 
Hitler marched, repeating chapter by chap- 
ter, verse by verse. Each day the iron cur- 
tain hides a larger portion of the world. If 
we continue to do nothing, what will happen? 
One day we'll wake up in a world in which 
the Western Hemisphere.is a lonely island, 
and all the rest of mankind is behind the 
iron curtain. 


COULD BE MAJOR TRAGEDY 


How can a reasonable man believe the sit- 
uation of our world today was manufactured 
for political purposes? It is unfortunate that 
a dictator’s big push should come in our 
election year. If that coincidence should in- 
fluence our decisions, it will be a major trag- 
edy—perhaps one from which our civilization 
will never recover. 

If we accept the facts as they are, what can 
we do? 

To help you decide, get your pencil and 
paper. Take down these figures as I read 
them. At the top of one column write, Rus- 
sia. At the top of the other write, America. 

Now, write down: Russia today has more 
than 4,000,000 men in her army. America 
has 540,000. Next, put down: Russia is 
building 8 to 12 thousand planes a year 
America is building 1,800. Now write down: 
Russia is spending $20,000,000,000 a year to 





make herself invincible. 
between ten and eleven. 

Now some other information I think Tex- 
ans need and are entitled to. After VJ-day, 
when all of us looked forward to a peaceful 
world, we asked our military men what the 
minimum needs were in times of peace. In 
times of peace. Now write down three col- 
umns on your tablet. The first column is 
our minimum needs. The second column: 
Today’s actual strength. The third column 
is our peacetime shortage. Now the figures: 
The peacetime strength of our Army should 
be 670,000. Today it is 540,000. The Army 
is short 130,000. 

The peacetime Air Force should be 401,000. 
We have 364,000. The Air Force is short 
37,000. 

The goal for the Navy was 552,000. We 
have 397,000. The Navy is short 155,000. 
THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND 


MEN SHORT 


Add up the third column. Three hundred 
and twenty-two thousand men short of min- 
imum peacetime needs. 

Talk over these figures with your family 
and take them to bed with you and pray over 
them. This is no time for hysteria, nor 
fright, nor politics. It is time to prepare to 
keep out of world war III. 

Let’s be honest about our last two wars. 
Let’s admit that we were not ready for 
World War I, but nevertheless we were 
forced to fight it. Bryan said, “Don’t listen 
to warmongers;” the Kaiser heard him and 
believed we wouldn’t fight. The America 
Firsters, the peace in our timers, and the 
Coughlins screamed when our President rec- 
ommended 50,000 planes and an army of 
5,000,000. Hitler heard them. He thought 
we wouldn’t fight. He persuaded Hirchito 
to destroy our Navy at Pearl Harbor. 


CRYING “WARMONGER” AGAIN 


Today we are again told that preparedness 
leads to war. The cry of “warmonger” is 
once again in the land. What shall we 
answer? Shall we make the same mistake 
a third time? And this time at the very 
probable cost of our civilization? 

While we're talking of warmongering, let’s 
get this clear. If anybody fears, hates, and 
despises war, it’s the man who has fought 
a war and will fight the next one if it comes. 
That man wants to keep out of war more 
than anybody else. Who is recommending 
preparedness? The same men to whom yes- 
terday we entrusted the lives of our 12,- 
000,000 fighting men. Our Secretary ot State, 
General Marshall; our Secretary of Defense, 
Forrestal; our Secretary for Air, Symington; 
our Chief of Staff, General Bradley, our 
Chief of the Air Staff, General Spaatz, and 
our Chief o* Naval Operations, Admiral Den- 
feld. 

These men are not running for office, 
They know the strength of other nations. 
They know our strength. They want to 
avoid war. What do they say? They say, 
In the name of all the boys who died need- 
lessly, don’t make the mistakes we made 
in World War I. Don't make the mistakes we 
made in World War II. 


DO THESE THINGS 


They say, do these things: 

One. Speedily enact the European recovery 
program. ‘Today we have few strong friends 
in the world. We must help them to recover 
their strength. 

Two. Build up the world’s best air corps. 

Three. Even in an atomic air war we must 
have bases and ground operations, and an 
Army 

How can we do these things? 

Recruiting for 2 years has failed. The 
alternative is selective service. As it has 
been proposed, it would apply to all single 
men aged 19 to 25, excepting veterans of 
World War II. The terms of service would 
be 18 months. An estimated 3,000,000 men 
are eligible. From them perhaps a half 


We are spending 
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million would volunteer and 220,000 would 
be drafted. 


VETERANS KNOW NEEDS 


You men between 19 and 25: I know 
you don’t want the Army as a career; nor do 
your parents. Neither did they want their 
boys in the jungles of New Guinea, nor in 
the skies over Berlin. The 12,000,000 who 
fought know that we must be prepared. 
They feel that if their younger brother can 
buy peace with 18 months of selective serv- 
ice, it will be cheap indeed. To reject selec- 
tive service now may mean selective service 
for years to come—or perhaps slavery. 

The next step our military leaders urge 
is universal military training. Some of our 
finest citizens say, in our air-atomic age, we 
won't need a foot-soldier army, so why 
universal military training? I wish I could 
believe what they say. I wish it with all 
my heart. Why must our boys have the 
military training and the discipline proposed 
in the bill now before the Congress? 

Let us suppose that an atomic bomb is 
dropped on Washington. The President and 
his Cabinet; our military leaders and plan- 
ners; the entire Congress—all are gone. We 
have no plan for a provisional government. 
The governors of 48 States would desperately 
attempt to defend their borders. They must 
have men trained for just such an emer- 
gency. Otherwise, panic and hysteria would 
rule. 

UMT NOT ARMY DUTY 


Does UMT mean induction into the Army? 
It does not. The bill proposes that young 
men of 18 shall receive training for 6 months, 
spending another 6 months in specialized 
training such as in the National Guard or 
some other organized unit. They are not 
liable to Army duty. They are not compelled 
to bear arms except in a National emergency 
or war. 

It’s unpleasant for a young man to leave 
home. But it’s better to go away for 6 
months than to go for 6 years—or go forever. 

I have heard the evidence and weighed the 
risks. I have and will:support the Marshall 
plan; the world’s greatest Air Force; selective 
service; and universal military training. 

Now a final thought. In two wars we were 
unprepared and divided. Let’s prepare now. 
Let’s mobilize our men, our industry, and 
our brains. By using every means at our 
disposal, including the United Nations, let’s 
avoic another war. 


LET’S NOT FORGET 


How short is our memory. How soon we 
forget. To make us less forgetful, some- 
where there should be a tablet of enduring 
bronze and on it inscribed two columns of 
names in everlasting letters. Above one col- 
umn would read the inscription: Here are 
the names of those who refused to prepare. 
Here are the names of those who voted to 
send our Army home. Here are the names 
of those who thought our European friends 
beggars and tramps. Here are the names of 
those who voted against selective service, 
against the Marshall plan, and said Commu- 
nists wrote it, and against UMT. That would 
be the heading of the first column. And 
on the other side would be eight short words, 
“here are the names of those who died.” 

If what I have said makes sense, let me 
hear from you. Take time to give me your 
reactions. I hope you will study the facts, 
ponder over them, pray over them, as I 
have done. What happens to our country 
must be decided in homes across the Nation, 
like yours and mine. It’s not always easy to 
decide. 

THE BEAR STALKS NOW 


As we Americans debate these issues, the 
great Russian bear, a bear who walks like 
a man, is stalking across Europe; and to 
every citizen of that unhappy continent, a 
bear on the back door step is much more per- 
suasive than an eagle across an ocean. His 
shadow falls across the snipers in the Grecian 
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mountains; across the ballot boxes of Italy; 
and stretches out to the first home of free- 
dom, England. Where the great bear's 
shadow touches, all else is blotted out. 

If Italy is lost, Greece will be cut off and 
Turkey isolated. The bell has tolled for 
Romania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia. It is 
tolliny for Finland, Norway, Sweden. Each 
toll of the bell brings closer the day when 
it could toll for you and for me. 


SPEAK OUT FRANKLY AND BOLDLY 


There is a time to keep silence and a time 
to speak. The time for Americans to speak 
is here. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I am inserting a letter received 
from a constituent, who I am sure ex- 
presses the view of the majority of the 
American people. 

The writer of this letter is a very intel- 
ligent woman whose ideals and back- 
ground dig deep into American pioneer 
traditions. Her lifetime has been spent 
in building up her community and State. 
Certainly she has been far removed from 
any social contact or influence that would 
cause her to think other than in the in- 
terest of her own home and country. 


St. Georce, UTAH, March 24, 1948. 
Representative WALTER K. GRANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRANGER: As I see it, democracy 
means that an ordinary citizen has a cer- 
tain responsibility in keeping informed on 
Government action and in expressing his 
views with regard to Government policy. So 
deeply do I feel about the proposed universal 
military training and the peacetime draft, 
that I must get it off my chest. I hope you 
won't mind. 

If the present crisis is so great, why do 
we begin wrong end to? Production is much 
more important than men in war—then why 
do we not begin with bringing industry into 
line? In the kind of war which we will 
face next, technicians and scientists are 
much more important than 18-year-old boys 
herded together and marched around. If we 
need more men in the Army, why not offer 
inducement that will enable those who do 
go in to do so on their own volition? To me 
it seems that the proposed universal military 
training and the peacetime draft are in direct 
opposition te our American tradition. 

The Russian people, I believe, fear us far 
more than we need fear them. They see our 
policy as one of imperialism; they think 
we want to manage the elections the world 
over; they accuse us of being responsible for 
the use of poison gas in the fighting in 
Greece. Whether or not these accusations are 
true is not so important as that they think 
they are true. Can we not disillusion them 
in some way short of killing them off, and 
millions of our own people at the same time? 

As the most powerful Nation in the world, 
we hold in our hands the future of the white 
race. Would it not be a mark of courage 
on our part to insist upon peaceable, sen- 
sible approaches to understanding? Would 
it not be a sign of strength to insist upon a 
conference, even if we had to go all the way 
in the matter of where it is to be held? 
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This Stalin, these Russian people, are the 
same ones who held the line for us until we 
could gather our forces, who saved what little 
of Europe was saved. Not so long ago we 
had unlimited praise forthem. As we fought 
together then, may we not at least talk to- 
gether now, rather than assume a bullying, 
name-calling attitude? 

Why cannot somebody somewhere in high 
places have the vision to see that we, too, 
must change our attitude now before we are 
committed to a policy from which we cannot 
turn back. Now is so important. 

How can we make our leaders sense that 
the people want peace, that it is their busi- 
ness, first, last, and all the time to work for 


peace. Sectional interests, private inter- 
ests—nothing else is important in the face 
of this. 


The common experiences of life, in the 
home and among neighbors and communities, 
should teach us all that we can gain peace 
only in the ways of peace and with the tools 
of peace; that a blustering, swaggering, 
tough attitude only engenders the same re- 
action in the other party, when things might 
be changed by a different approach. 

I think that before any man should help 
to turn us toward war he should be forced 
to visit all the veterans’ hospitals in the 
country and become conscious again of what 
the last one did. 

But I run on too jong. Please forgive me. 
As the mother of so many sons, I cannot but 
be concerned with legislation which will 
change the whole course of their lives. I can 
do so little about it; nothing, really, except 
protest. That is why I cannot be honest with 
myself unless I register my protest in the best 
way I can, blundering as it is. 

Sincerely, 
JUANITA BROOKS. 





The Common Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
written by Rev. William C. Kernan, en- 
titled “The Common Defense,” which 
appeared in the March 1948 issue of the 
Metropolitan Star, an official publica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Council, B’nai 
B'rith, New York, N. Y.: 

THE COMMON DEFENSE 
(By Rev. William C. Kernan) 


Our attention is properly called to the di- 
visive tactics of Fascists in America to weaken 
our unity by stirring up hatred between ra- 
cial and religious groups. 

Not enough attention is paid to the same 
kind of tactics which Communists employ to 
destroy our unity by arousing class hatred. 
Yet, capitalists everywhere are presented to 
us in Communist propaganda as corporation 
criminals, oppressors, and imperialists—the 
evident intent being to prejudice as many 
people as possible against those who are de- 
scribed as belonging to the capitalist class. 

The fact is, of course, that those who work 
for the common good of America are to be 
found in every class, as they are to be found 
in every race and religion. It was, for ex- 


ample, a businessman, Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric, who was chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Civil 


Rights. Again, it was a group of business- 
men, under the chairmanship of Oren Root, 
Jr., which recently sent a telegram to Con- 
gress declaring that the great majority of 
American employers believe in nondiscrimi- 
nation in employment, and stating further 
that employers realize job bias is undemo- 
cratic and un-American, 

According to the Communists, capitalists 


‘are not supposed to be interested in such 


things as the right of a man to work regard- 
less of his race, religion, color, or national 
origin. What a gross misrepresentation that 
is. For, in the group which petitioned Con- 
gress for passage of the Ives bill against dis- 
crimination in employment are Henry R. 
Luce, Nelson Rockefeller, Spyros P. Skouras, 
Eric Johnston, Beardsley Ruml, and Herbert 
Bayard Swope. 

So, while we do battle for Americanism 
and brotherhood against the Fascists who 
deal in racial and religious prejudice, let us 
fight as valiantly for the same ends against 
the Communists whose propaganda is aimed 
at destroying our unity by arousing class 
against class and making them hate one 
another. 

In all cases, the rules to follow are the 
same: 1. Accept—or reject—people on their 
individual worth. 2. Don’t listen to, or 
spread, rumors against a race,.or a religion, 
oruclass. 3. Speak up, wherever you are, at 
home, in business, in school, labor, church, 
or social groups—against prejudice, for 
understanding. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1348 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 20, 1948, in Atlanta, Ga., the 
veterans of Georgia, led by my good friend 
Paul Ginsberg, commander of the De- 
partment of Georgia, Jewish War Vet- 
erans, held a mass meeting and demon- 
stration, urging the adoption of universal 
military training, as a measure to insure 
peace. 

The Georgia veterans UMT committee 
had as its chairman Mr. Paul Ginsberg, 
with my good friends, Dr. W. E. Burdine, 
commander, Department of Georgia, 
American Legion, and C. Flannery Pope, 
commander, Department of Georgia, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, as vice chairmen. 

This was an outstanding meeting, with 
well known national exponents of univer- 
sal military training participating in the 
program, and I think that the example 
set by Georgia veterans should be fol- 
lowed in other of our States. For this 
reason I should like to extend my re- 
marks to cover in detail the events as they 
transpired, which should prove beneficial 
to other veteran and civic groups who 
desire such an undertaking. 

The veterans organizations of Georgia, 
in cooperation with many civic organiza- 
tions of Atlanta, held a mass meeting and 
demonstration, urging the adoption of 
universal military training, as a measure 
to insure peace, with its theme “we are 
calling on Congress to insure peace 
through UMT.” 
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This meeting was sponsored by the 
Jewish War Veterans, Department of 
Georgia; the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Georgia; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Georgia; Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of Geor- 
gia; AMVETS, Department of Georgia; 
Military Order of World Wars; Marine 
Corps League; Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion; Air Reserve Association; Atlanta 
Barbed Wire Club; Fleet Reserve Associ- 
ation; Reserve Officers’ Naval Services; 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Association; 
United Spanish War Veterans; the par- 
ticipating civic organizations being the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce; the 
Atlanta Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Atlanta Lions Clubs; Kiwanis Club of 
Atlanta; and the Atlanta Lodge, No. 78, 
BPO Elks. 

The program was presided over by Mr. 
Paul Ginsberg, commander, Department 
of Georgia, Jewish War Veterans. Rev. 
Courteney Oakes, chaplain of the Depart- 
ment of Georgia, American Legion, de- 
livered the invocation, which was fol- 
lowed by the singing of the national an- 
them and the salute to the flag. Hon. 
M. E. Thompson, Governor of Georgia, 
was the first speaker. He favored UMT, 
stating: “I favor UMT if I knew there 
would never be another war.” He was 
followed by the Honorable William B. 
Hartsfield, mayor of Atlanta, who like- 
wise favored UMT. Hon. Blake R. Van 
Leer, president of the Georgia School of 
Technology, was the next speaker on the 
program, followed by the Army UMT 
expert, Brig.-Gen. Josef R. Sheetz, com- 
manding general of the experimental 
UMT unit, at Fort Knox, Ky. General 
Sheetz gave a thorough outline of the 
training procedure that is being carried 
on at Fort Knox and the procedure that 
would be used under the UMT program. 

Admiral L. R. DuBose, commandant of 
the Sixth Naval District of Charleston, 
S. C., gave a stirring address. He de- 
clared that UMT is conceived as a cold, 
practical means to protect our very lives. 
He warned that another Pearl Harbor in 
this atomic era might spell national dis- 
aster if our military puncl. is too little or 
too late. He emphatically warned that, 
should war come again, we might have 
only 1 hour to prepare. 

Maj. Gen. Edward P. King, Jr., retired, 
our hero of Bataan, and himself a prison- 
er of war, who was charged with the 
heartbreaking task of surrendering our 
forces on Bataan to the Japanese, arose 
and offered himself as a horrible example 
of the results of unpreparedness. Gen- 
eral King spoke with feeling, as he told 
what it means to send untrained men 
into battle. His plea rang true. 

Paul Ginsberg, commander of the de- 
partment of Georgia, Jewish War Vet- 
erans, and chairman of the meeting, 
opened the rally by declaring that Rep- 
resentative LEO ALLEN, Republican, Illi- 
nois, is keeping the UMT bill off the floor 
of the House and called upon Represent- 
ative ALLEN to let the measure be. 
brought out for a congressional vote, and 
a democratic discussion in this demo- 
cratic country where the will of the 
people could be heard and carried forth. 

































































































A combat motion picture, featuring 
captured Japanese newsreel films, and 
showing the invasion of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, the capture of our forces, death 
march of Bataan, and a detailed account 
of the Battle of Manila, was the closing 
feature of the program. 

Among the distinguished guests pres- 
ent on the rostrum were: Brig. Gen. 
Alpha Fowler, adjutant general of 
Georgia; Brig. Gen. George Finch, com- 
manding general, Fifty-fourth Fighter 
Wing; Col. Donald Spicer, commanding 
officer, United States Marine Corps; Capt. 
Edward S. Addison, United States Navy; 
Col. Jack Gillespie, United States Army; 
Capt. George Griffin, commanding officer, 
United States Naval Reserve; Dr. George 
Sparks, director, University of Georgia, 
Atlanta division; and Earle Cocke, Jr., 
national defense chairman, American 
Legion, of Georgia. 

Gov. M. E. Thompson acted as host at 
a buffet supper given at the Governor’s 
Mansion, for the speakers and the dis- 
tinguished guests. The YAARAB temple 
Shrine “Million Dollar” band furnished 
the music. 

It is respectfully submitted, that meet- 
ings such as this, are good investments in 
patriotism. That veterans and civic or- 
ganizations throughout the country, 
should follow the lead set by the Georgia 
veterans. 

I want to particularly commend most 
highly, the efforts of Paul Ginsberg, who 
first conceived the idea of this mass meet- 
ing, and devoted a considerable amount 
of time and effort to make this rally a 
success. Mr. Ginsberg is a veteran of 
World War II, having served with dis- 
tinction in the southwest Pacific where he 
received several awards. He was per- 
manently injured as a result of enemy 
action and was retired as a captain. He 
is active in veterans affairs, also being 
commander of the Betty Harrison Jones, 
chapter 1, Disabled American Veterans, 
the sixth largest DAV chapter in the 
United States, and is also national junior 
vice-commander of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans organization, and a past 
commander of another veterans organ- 
ization in Atlanta. 

He is the type of patriotic citizen who 
deserves recognition and has always led 
the fight for justice for those who have 
sacrificed their youth and part of their 
bodies or their health in our country’s 
most hazardous occupation, its military 
and naval services during time of war. 
Mr. Ginsberg is a leader, and believer 
that faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as those who are, or have been, de- 
pendent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be 
called upon to make similar sacrifices, will 
have the assurance, on the basis of past 
performances, that if they, too, should 
also be so unfortunate, that they will not 
be permitted to become mere forgotten 
heroes. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out paying high tribute to the leader- 
ship, ability and integrity of one of 
Georgia’s heroes, outstanding veterans 
and a leading citizen of the Atlanta com- 
munity, Mr. Paul Ginsberg. : 
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Barnyard Economics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks i:: the Rrec- 
ORD, I wish to include an article by Rob- 
ert J. Sullivan, staff correspondent of 
the Wall Street Journal from Ramona, 
Calif., located in one of the Nation’s larg- 
est turkey-producing areas. He explains 
in detail, the results of governmental 
regulations, in the turkey industry. In 
this, as in numerous other instances, 
these regulations often produce the very 
conditions they were intended to fore- 
stall. The article is here quoted: 
BARNYARD ECONOMICS—EGG SCARCITY AT 

EASTER FORESHADOWS SHORTAGE OF THANKS- 

GIVING TURKEY—GROWERS SLEW LAYING 

HENS WHEN “POULTRYLESS THURSDAY” DE- 

PRESSED PRICES—SIx MILLION FEWER GOoOB- 

BLERS 





(By Robert J. Sullivan) 


RaMona, CALIF.—Thanksgiving, 1948, ap- 
pears likely to go on the history books as 
the day of the great turkey shortage. 

This minor national calamity can be 
blamed on a current crisis in egg supply. 
Or, if you wish to trace it back a bit, you 
may blame last autumn’s poultryless Thurs- 
day proclamation which climaxed other un- 
fortunate economic events. 

Gobbler growers from coast to coast cal- 
culate they’ll raise 6,000,000 fewer of the 
tasty birds than last year. The estimated 
crop of about 28,500,000 turkeys will be the 
smallest in 10 years, and 36 percent below 
the record 44,200,000 birds produced in 1945. 

But there’ll be no corresponding reduction 
in prices. On the contrary, turkey men 
forecast, consumers can count on paying at 
least 65 cents a pound for dressed tom tur- 
keys, compared with last year’s average of 
50 cents a pound. The shortage of turkeys, 
plus a probably smaller supply of red meat 
next fall, will put premiums on the big birds. 

Meantime, the public’s taste for turkey 
meat is rising. Last year, United States 
consumption hit a record 650,000,000 pounds, 
or more than 4.5 pounds per capita. By con- 
trast, in 1939 some 393,000,000 pounds were 
served on United States dinner tables, or 
about 3 pounds per capita, 

Behind these barnyard economics is a 
string of events which have kept turkey men 
in a tizzy for 2 years. 


TURKEYS ON ICE 


Their troubles began in 1945 and 1946, 
when more turkeys were produced than the 
public wanted to eat. Result: Cold-storage 
facilities of packing houses, wholesalers, and 
retailers were jammed with birds. By Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, some 128,000,000 pounds of tur- 
keys were on ice. That was nearly double 
normal inventories of 70,000,000 pounds on 
the same date of an average prewar year. 
Today warehouses hold about 69,000,000 
pounds of cold-storage turkeys. 

Then last fall along came poultryless 
Thursday (better known as black Thurs- 
day here in Ramona) to knock the last props 
from under the turkey market. With prices 
of wheat, corn, and barley, three chief tur- 
key feeds, soaring to new heights, many tur- 
key men said ‘What's the use” and quit the 
business. 

Gobblers were slaughtered by the thou- 
sands last fall when turkey raisers could get 
only 25 to 30 cents a pound for birds that 
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cost 31 cents to raise. Breeding hens as well 
as toms went under the ax as flocks were 
pared to economy size. 

“But we carried the purge too far,” says 
one grower, dolefully eyeing a row of empty 
nests. “When we killed the hen turkeys, we 
killed the birds who lay the golden eggs.” 

This year California turkey-egg producers 
will fall 15 percent to 20 percent short of 
filling all orders for hatching eggs. 

California leads the Nation in producing 
eggs for sale to commercial raisers. Last 
year the State had a breeding-hen population 
of 650,000, producing 32,000,000 eggs. This 
year in California the number of hens will 
total about 390,000, and they'll produce only 
about 15,000,000 eggs. For the entire country 
breeding hens now total about 2,800,000, a 
third less than a year ago. 


AN EGG-LAYING MOOD 


Southern California has no monopoly on 
turkey-egg production, but its semitropical 
climate puts turkeys in a mood to produce 
more eggs per hen than anywhere else. 

These eggs are shipped all over the Nation 
for hatching by commercial raisers in the 
spring. The biggest markets are in States 
like Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and New York where 
cold winter weather is a drawback to turkey 
raising. Most growers in cold weather areas 
market their entire flocks before winter sets 
in, and depend on California, Texas and one 
or two other southern States to supply them 
with new broods each spring. 

But because slaughter of turkeys last fall 
was extra heavy, demand for the smaller 
supply of eggs this spring is running far out 
of bounds. 

As a typical example of turkey raisers’ 
clamor for eggs, J. H. Maxwell, hatchery su- 
perintendent of the Ramona Cooperative 
Turkey Producers Association, cites this ex- 
perience: 

“Last week a hatcher in Pennsylvania 
telephoned to plead with me for more eggs. 
He said he had ordered 12,000 eggs a week 
from a producer in northern California and 
he was getting only 2,000. Could we supply 
the rest? We broke down and agreed to send 
him another couple of thousand. That is the 
best we could do.” 

This year producers estimate they could 
get about 45 cents apiece for eggs compared 
with 25 to 30 cents in 1946 and 1947. But the 
price is being held to about 35 cents per 
egg. That allows a net profit of about 8 
cents per egg compared with an averaged 
prewar net of 4 cents. 

HOLDING THE LINE IN EGG PROFITS 

Growers here feel this year’s profit is 
about in line with other industries. They 
point out their costs are double those in 1940, 
and that most breeders lost money on every 
egg sold last year. 

Board and room for a turkey now comes to 
about $1 a month; before the war it was 
around 50 cents a month. The big factor in 
the increase is feed costs. They still are 
near last year’s peak despite recent declines 
in grain prices. 

For instance, mash which sold for $2.25 a 
hundred pounds before the war is $6.50 now. 
Wheat has risen from $1.40 to $4.80. Barley 
is up from $1.25 a hundredweight to $4.50. 
Because nearly all feed has to be imported 
from Middle Western Grain States, feeding 
costs are higher here than in other turkey- 
producing areas. 

One way to cut costs is to produce better 
turkeys, growers say. So they work steadily 
to breed a faster-maturing, more prolific, 
more disease-free species of bird. 

Fast maturity means a big saving to grow- 
ers. For example, Curtis Huntsinger, of San 
Fernando, one of California’s leading progeny 
breeders, explains: 

“In 5 or 6 years, by careful selection and 
mating of breeding stock, I expect to have 
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turkeys that will mature in 514 months, a 
full month sooner than today's average bird. 
To a raiser of 5,000 birds that extra month 
will mean a saving of $5,000 in feed costs.” 


THE TREND TO BETTER BREEDS 


Albert J. Mattlaack, manager of the Ra- 
mona Turkey Growers’ Association and pres- 
ident of the American Turkey Federation, re- 
ports more growers are following the trend 
to efficiency breeding than at any time since 
the first white men ate turkey meat 450 years 
ago. 

That was in 1498 when Spanish conquista- 
dores encountered wild turkeys in Central 
American jungles. They carried some live 
birds back to Europe and began breeding 
the first domesticated turkeys. A century 
later New Engiand settlers brought descend- 
ants of those first birds to the United States 
and began crossing them with a slightly dif- 
ferent species found on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Today there are six chief varieties of that 
original strain: the Bronze, Bourbon, Red, 
Narrangansett, White Holland, Black and 
Slate 

The favorite modern-day turkey is the 
“broadbreasted”’ Bronze because of its larger 
size and weight; hens weigh about 15 pounds 
at maturity (24 to 28 weeks) and toms about 
25 pounds. 

It is this variety that breeders in California 
have set out to improve. Through careful 
selection of mating birds, turkey men say 
they are now in the process of developing a 
more buxom bird to lend eye appeal in the 


market. Under present State regulations a 
“broadbreasted” Bronze must measure at 
least 314 inches across the breast. Critics 


say there is no more meat on this kind of 
turkey than on varieties with V-shaped 
breasts, but it looks better in the showcase. 

One method of improving the breed is 
“trap-nesting.” Registered pedigreed hens 
and toms are mated and a strict record kept 
of the offspring. When a pedigreed hen lays 
an egg she walks into a nest from which 
there is no escape until the producer has 
a chance to record the pedigreed parentage 
on her egg. 

When these eggs are hatched, only the 
poults (baby turkeys) having the best quali- 
ties are kept for future breeding. Each suc- 
cessive brood turns out a little better than 
the previous one. 

Increased egg production is one byproduct 
of these scientific breeding methods. Flocks 
are far more prolific than the average. 

In 100 days the hen turkeys lay about 60 
eggs each, compared with an average of 40 
to 45 per hen in California. At least 48 of 
the well-bred eggs will hatch and produce 
turkeys, whereas only about 25 of the average 
hen's 40 to 45 eggs hatch. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following letter from one of my con- 
stituents: 

SATURDAY, THE 20TH. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hartess: Don't take it 
to heart over the sob stories of some of the 
poor landlords. They have made more 
money on some of the old cow barns in and 


around Phoenix in the past 6 years than they 
did in 15 years prior to the war. 

Shacks in Sunny Slope that rented dur- 
ing the winter months only have been rent- 
ing 12 months out of the year since 1942. I 
know of a house that was built on the cor- 
ner of Seventh Street and Vogel Avenue, 
Sunny Slope, that cost $1,650 to build and 
furnish; was rented for $25 per month. 
Quite a handsome profit on $1,600. This 
house was sold once for $4,500 and resold 
for $6,500. How much have taxes gone up 
in and around Phoenix on a house under 
$2,000—about $15 per year. 

I know of a house near Glendale that 
rented for $33 per month before the war. 
When the shortage of houses came along, 
this house was sold for $5,000. The buyer 
lived in it for a while and rented it for $125 
per month. The tenant after a while com- 
plained to the rent control board. It was 
reduced to $85 per month. That was en- 
tirely too much on a $5,000 investment. 

The rent control boards have never failed 
to give a landlord an increase in rent if he 
could prove that he was entitled to it. What 
a harvest the landlords would reap if rent 
controls were taken off. Where would some 
of the Government retired employees get off 
on that bountiful $1,200 per year, which has 
stayed the same since 1930? They were 
granted a widow’s pension a few days ago— 
that doesn’t fill their stomach. 

Yours respectfully, 
Scott FURNIsS. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

P. $5.—Please place this letter in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Easter—A Dave Kirk Editorial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE CI REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
privilege to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I am privileged to include an 
editorial about the Easter season by 
David L. Kirk, editorial writer for the 
Spokane Chronicle. 

Mr. Kirk is an unusually talented 
philosopher of the fourth estate. His 
editorial about Easter, 1948, makes 
thoughtful reading for every speculative 
citizen. 


SOMEDAY ALL THE WORLD WILL HEED GENTLE 
VOICE 
(By David L. Kirk) 

The Christian world will pause again to- 
morrow to recall that death is a dream and 
that love is for aye. 

In that sense Easter is an occasion for all 
the world to venerate, for the final incident 
which closes every life has been regarded too 
long as tragedy. Tomorrow we shall all say 
again that love is immortal. 

More than 1,900 years have passed since 
the Roman soldiers gamed for the raiment of 
a Man who had died upon a cross between 
two thieves. He was dead, they said, and 
the world was through with an outcast. 
Materialism had triumphed over the things 
of the spirit with which this patient noncon- 
formist had confounded the iron legions of 
the law. 

Never again would the multitude be regaled 
with the inane idea that a man should love 
his enemies and do good to those who rose 
up against him. Men would be men again, 
nor follow the silly counsel to turn the other 
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cheek when struck. They would strike back 
in the best traditions of Rome. 

The Man who had babbled about going 2 
miles with the person who compelled you to 
go one; was He not safe out of the way with 
all his unsound doctrines? 

Poor bungling creatures, that was the best 
they knew! 

More than 1,900 years have passed, and the 
Colosseum is crumbling into dust. The iron 
fist of Rome has failed; again and again, to 
batter down the slowly, steadily growing 
spiritual wall which mankind is building 
around his better self against the smiting of 
greed and hatred. 

The man who emerged from the tomb from 
which the stone was rolled away has gathered 
about him followers by the millions in place 
of the humble little band of 12. Oh, there 
still are among them Judases who sell out for 
pieces of silver, Thomases who doubt, Peters 
who deny. But the great idea is growing 
with the centuries. Mankind is coming 
slowly to see that it does take more moral 
courage to turn the other cheek than to strike 
back, that the patient processes of kindness’ 
are mightier in the end than military legions. 

We are still wrangling on the fields of in- 
ternational discord, but little by little the 
day is being won. One by one men are de- 
serting the camps of force and going over to 
the conviction that love is not a thing to be 
talked of with apology, not a mechanism of 
the weak, but a gentle virtue of the strong. 

Most of the civilized world has been won 
over to the doctrine of peace. A few men 
remain in positions of authority who still 
think that violence can found a lasting 
dynasty, but the numbers are massing so 
mightily against them that some day war will 
be impossible, just as the decent peoples of 
the world already have outlawed brawling 
on the streets. Possibly that day already is 
here. 

If that consummation really has been 
attained, the 1,900 years of struggle and dis- 
couragement will have seemed worth. while. 

Tomorrow is a day for all the world to con- 
template with hope, for it is a symbol of vic- 
tory over the last enemy. And death is an 
enemy only in the finite thinking of man, for 
there is no good reason to believe that that 
part of the cycle of existence is not as good as 
the beginning. Our fears are founded on 
what we do not know. 

This we know: That from the seed which 
falls to earth from the dying, withered stalk, 
new life springs into being with the spring- 
time resurrection. All about us at Easter- 
time there are evidences of the reviving green 
of immortality. 

It would be strange, indeed, if men were the 
only bit-player in the vast scheme of exist- 
ence who did not respond to the waking call. 
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Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
Armed Force, volume IV, No. 13, issue of 
March 27, 1948, publishers, Army and 
Navy Bulletin, Inc., 1600 Twentieth 
Street, NW., Washington 9, D. C.: 


JUSTICE 


The ever-increasing probability that, once 
again, thousands of the Nation's young men 
are going to be vanked suddenly out of the 
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familiar ways of civilian life and thrust into 
the military and naval establishments makes 
it all the more imperative that some of the 
points of friction which civilians encoun- 
tered in the services during World War II be 
smoothed out as speedily as possible. 

Well in the forefront of these irritants was 
military justice. Probably no one phase of 
military life was so incomprehensible to the 
average unindoctrinated civilian as the 
unique concept of justice held by career sol- 
diers and sailors. Certainly nothing else 
stirred up such postdemobilization storms of 
protest and condemnation. 

Beyond the general agreement that “some- 
thing ought to be done about it,” the basic 
issue still is far from a satisfactory solution. 
Without exception, every distinguished body 
of qualifjed experts appointed to study the 
problem and make recommendations has 
demanded that the system of military justice 
be removed from the chain of command. 
With equal tenacity, the careerists have in- 
sisted that this shall not de done. Thus far 
the military has prevailed. 

Secretary of the Army Royall, himself an 
attorney of no mean attainment, success- 
fully forestalled outside attempts to impose 
drastic modifications on the Army’s justice 
by conceding that the system had certain 
flaws, but ascribing these to human imper- 
fections rather than to any basic fault in 
the code. To his adroit handling of the issue 
can largely be credited the fact that the only 
pending legislation affecting the system, H. R. 
2575, (passed by the House and awaiting ac- 
tion in the Senate), still confines the military 
justice system within the chain of command. 

Now comes another body of lawyers, the 
special committee on military justice of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, to reopen the controversy and to in- 
sist that the existing court-martial system 
set forth in the Articles of War and the Man- 
ual of Courts-Martial contains basic de- 
fects which permit of grave abuses, de- 
spite a concession that, superficially, the 
system appears to be fair, impartial, and ob- 
jective. As related in a news story else- 
where in this issue, the committee con- 
tends that neither the present system nor 
the reforms contemplated in the Elston bill 
(H. R. 2575) can achieve justice until the 
system is removed from the chain of 
command. 

Citing the interlocking powers vested in 
command, the committee charges that: 
These powers have in the past and, unless 
checked, will in the future, too often expose 
the defendant to the mercies of command 
rather than the independent judgment of 
the court. Such a system is repugnant to 
every concept of American justice. It is 
surprising and a tribute to the character 
and sense of fair play of the officers of the 
armed forces, handicapped by a system de- 
signed to encourage indefensible inter- 
ference, that it has so often resulted in 
approximate justice. 

The committee, asserting that vesting in 
a single individual not only the power to 
review, but also the power to influence the 
court, the prosecution and the defense has 
never been tolerated in any civilized com- 
munity, recommends that the judicial 
power be divorced from command and 
vested in officers peculiarly qualified to dis- 
charge the judicial function. They insist 
this would assure the right of a soldier to 
an impartial trial without impairing effi- 
ciency. 

We happen to be in complete agreement 
with another finding of the committee that 
there is no particular merit in the provi- 
sion in H. R. 2575 which would permit en- 
listed men to sit as members of courts-mar- 
tial. Not only have we failed to encounter 
any overwhelming demand among enlisted 
personnel for this supposed “reform,” but 
the few experiments attempted in this di- 
rection have failed to register any marked 


improvement in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

It seems highly improbable at the present 
writing that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee will override the objections of 
the military to the separation of justice 
from the command function. However, the 
New York group’s query as to what possible 
justification exists for the retention of that 
power in command, if it be concededly wrong 
for command to exercise the power to influ- 
ence the decisions of the court, still remains 
unanswered. It deserves an answer. 

Regardless of the fate of pending legisla- 
tion, it seems elemental that the impor- 
tance of the issue, and the frictions which 
are bound inevitably to arise, warrants the 
adoption of the suggestion of the New York 
group that a permanent civilian advisory 
commission—to observe and make periodic 
recommendations on the operations of mili- 
tary justice—should be created in the De- 
fense Secretariat. 





The Tax Bill 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times on March 24, 1948: 


THE TAX BILL 


The overwhelming vote of more than 7 
to 1 in the Senate seems to indicate clear- 
ly that even if President Truman should 
veto the new tax-reduction bill this meas- 
ure will be enacted promptly over his veto. 
The Government will then be in a position 
of having made a substantial cut in its 
own prospective revenues ‘or the next fiscal 
year, and of having freed more than 7,000,000 
people of the responsibility of paying any 
Federal income tax whatever, even before 
it has added up the bills that must be 
paid next year and arrived at a clear under- 
standing of how much money it will need 
to pay them. Admittedly taxes are high— 
so high as to create an evident shortage of 
risk capital. But surely the wise and pru- 
dent course of action would have been to 
count up next year’s costs before chopping 
down next year’s income. 

This is particularly true because next 
year’s costs are bound to rise above present 
estimates if Congress takes the steps that 
should be taken to safeguard the security 
of the American people. President Truman 
included in his budget an item to cover a 
year’s cost of universal military training, in 
the hope and expectation that Congress 
would have the wisdom to enact this meas- 
ure. But there is no item in the budget to 
cover the cost of the reenactment of selec- 
tive service, and the costs of the adequate 
and indispensable air power program recom- 
mended both by the President's Air Policy 
Commission and by the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board exceed anything set aside 
for that purpose in the budget. One of the 
gravest risks of making a tax cut at this 
time is that Congress, having emptied part 
of the national pocketbook, will argue—when 
the defense items come up—that there isn’t 
enough money left to do the job adequately. 

National security must be the first concern 
of Congress. There should be no reckless 
cost-paring in meeting that responsibility. 
When all of the costs are in, and all of the 
proper and reasonable economies have been 
made eisewhere in the Government's expend- 
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itures, it will be the inescapable duty of 
Congress to see that the national budget is 
in balance, with a respectabl* sum left for 
debt reduction—and to provide, through the 
reimposition of old taxes or the enactment 
of new ones any additional revenues that 
may be needed to achieve this purpose. 





European Recovery Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
ternational bankers, exporters, this ad- 
ministration, and the military have put 
on a 6 months campaign of propaganda, 
greater than the Nation has ever wit- 
nessed. The unfortunate part of it is 
that they have not told the people the 
whole truth. The rank and file of the 
American people who will have to pay the 
taxes to support the $20,000,000,000 
Marshall plan have, in fact, not been 
represented so far as this propaganda 
campaign is concerned. The only repre- 
sentation they have is to be found among 
the Members of Congress. These Mem- 
bers have not had the facilities with 
which to combat the vast propaganda 
machine referred to. This barrage of 
propaganda has been so great that it has 
discouraged many Congressmen and in- 
fluenced some to the point where they 
feel that it is futile to further oppose this 
legislation. We who have opposed it 
have not the facilities to get: the facts 
across to the American people. 

The people have not been told that the 
Marshall plan means—free to Europe— 
13,200 trainloads of coal, 11,800 train- 
loads of grains, 10,200 trainloads of meat, 
4,900 trainloads of steel in the equivalent 
of steel ingots, 4,100 trainloads of fats 
and oils, 3,700 trainloads of sugar, 1,500 
train‘oads of cotton, 152,000 trucks, 
26,000 freight cars, 200 more merchant 
ships in addition to the 800 they have 
already given away. 

It means $500,000,000 in free American 
electrical equipment, everything from 
powerhouses to punch drills; another 
$500,000,000 in new American oil refiner- 
ies and pipe lines; $400,000,000 worth of 
American steel plants; $2,200,000,000 in 
oil, gasoline, and grease to be shipped 
free; $1,200,000,000 in iron and steel. 
Countless thousands of other items are 
involved. The shipments would begin at 
once. 

The administration, international 
bankers, and the military promoting this 
plan have not told the American people 
that less than 40 percent will go for food 
to the people of western Europe, yet, their 
main plea has been, it is necessary to feed 
the people. 

This giving away of $20,000,C00,008 will 
increase inflation, ard continue to raise 
the high cost of living to our people. It 
will likely bring back strict rationing and 
controls of everything. 

It will increase the cost of Government 
when we should be reducing it. It will 
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deny further aid to the older people and 
make it difficult to further appropriate 
money for the extension of education 
throughout the Nation. 

It will, in fact, threaten the financial 
solvency of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the postal employees, 
many of them in the lower brackets work- 
ing at a salary of $2,100 a year, find it 
most difficult to support their families. 
They, and the postal employees gener- 
ally, are urging this Congress to give them 
a raise in their salary to meet the ex- 
ceedingly high cost of living. It is most 
difficult to raise salaries as they should 
be raised when we are asked to vote 
$6,205,000,000 for aid to Europe and 
China in this session. The Federal em- 
ployees, many of them in the lower 
brackets, should have an increase in 
salary. All Federal employees are ask- 
ing for salary increases. The school 
teachers of the Nation are asking for an 
increase in their salaries and there 
should be more money appropriated gen- 
erally throughout the Nation for educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill before us, when 
approved as it will be, may prevent the 
passage of such legislation. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress almost every week re- 
ceives a communication from some dis- 
abled veteran who served in World War I 
cr World War II who pleads total dis- 
ability and asks for a little help by way 
of compensation that will make it pos- 
sible for him and his family to live in 
the most meager fashion. Our Govern- 
ment, under its rules and regulations, 
cannot, and in many instances, will not 
provide such relief. 

Many of the older people throughout 
the Nation are living on a bare pittance 
as a result of the small amount of old- 
age assistance our Government feels able 
to give them and the passage of this leg- 
islation tends to block the way for in- 
creased relief to them. 

These are some of the questions, in my 
judgment, that the Members of this 
House ought to think about most seri- 
ously before they vote to start out on this 
program to aid Europe to the extent of 
$20,000,000,000 over a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that the passage 
of this legislation will not only help to 
block relief for our own people which is 
needed but will cause the cost of living 
to continue to rise which will make it 
much more difficult for the millions of 
people in the groups I have referred to, 
to feed, house, and clothe themselves in 
the simplest form. The purpose of this 
legislation is to balance the books of 16 
European Nations by putting in enough 
billions from this country to pay what- 
ever these nations lack to place them on 
a standard of living as high or higher 
than they had prior to the war. Our 
Government will not balance the books 
and pay the losses sustained to any little 
businessman or to any farmer at the end 
of the year. Our Government will not 
make up the loss that any family sus- 
tains if lack of work or sickness takes 
more of his salary than usual and com- 
pels him to go into his savings, if he has 
any, to meet such expense, yet, under the 
Marshall plan we propose to underwrite 
the losses of 16 nations of western Eu- 


rope in 1948 and for 3 years thereafter. 
We balance the books with our cash pay- 
ing any difference sustained by the entire 
nations. In other words, if their pro- 
duction and wealth and their exports 
to other nations are not sufficient to 
place them on a plane of living equal to 
or higher than prior to the last war our 
Government makes up the difference. 
That is about as near as I can explain 
the first phase of the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Speaker, later, of course, we are 
to arm them, and if necessary fight for 
them and protect then. with American 
soldiers if their territory is invaded. 
It is a rather big order and in fairness 
to the American people upon which this 
obligation is about to be imposed, I 
wented to bring out these few points. 

I am opposed to placing this obliga- 
tion which is not understood by the 
American people upon them which will 
prove such a tremendous burden to them 
and the nation in the future. While I 
would be willing to support a reasonable 
amount of aid for a few nations who may 
need it, I cannot in good conscience, sup- 
port this 4-year program which, in my 
judgment, is not necessary in its full- 
ness, and may wreck the financial sol- 
vency of this Government engulfing the 
Nation in poverty and chaos. 


Echoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from Armed Force, issue of March 27, 
1948: 

ECHOES 

The members of the class of 1940—class 
1—A, that is—are going to be hard to restrain 
if selective service is restored. For once, the 
guinea pigs are going to have a chance to 
talk back to the scientists. 

The unique opportunity of correcting 
some of the mistakes of omission and com- 
mission which were perpetrated the first 
time around seems likely to fall to the copy- 
right owner, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 

Actually, the job performed by General 
Hershey, the Selective Service Administration, 
and the _ selective-service boards during 
World War II was far better than the Na- 
tion had any right to expect. That a task 
of this magnitude and complexity was 
brought to a generally successful conclusion 
by inexperienced men and women with so 
few major mistakes is a minor miracle. 
There were, however, a few minor mistakes, 
which we now, in all humility, call to the 
attention of General Hershey. 

Please, General, don’t say much, and don’t 
say it often. When policies affecting the 
lives and livelihood of thousands of young 
men and their families are fixed and final, 
then announce ’em and leave ’em lay. Let’s 
have no more of these monthly mix-ups 
where the 37-year-olds aren’t likely to be 
called—oops, sorry, the 37-year-olds prob- 
ably will be called—nope, wait a minute, the 
37-year-olds with moles on their left arm 
are liable te be called, etc., etc., etc., ad in- 
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finitum. Silence would never have been s0 
golden as it would if you had exercised it on 
a few memorable occasions. : 

There were countless minor irritations in 
the draft operation, but their triviality made 
them nonetheless annoying—because they 
were all deeply personal. One criticism of 
a general nature was the lack of provision, 
at least in the early stages of the draft, for 
a preinduction physical. This lack caused 
needless uncertainty—and, in a few cases, 
actual hardship. Young men with chronic 
and incurable ailments, and who possessed 
incontrovertible medical proof of their in- 
firmities, still were subjected to the uncer- 
tainty, delay, and, occasionally, humiliation 
of having to wait until called up to report for 
their physical examinations. Certainly, 
something can be done this time tq correct 
this situation, 


Bedloes Island and the Statue of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
Council of the City of New York: 


Resolution 726 


Resolution requesting the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives to approve of the $1,000,000 appropria- 
tion requested by the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior to be 
used to improve and beautify Bedloes 
Island and the Statue of Liberty 


Wy) ereas during the past 50 years, millions 
upon millions of immigrants and refugees 
from all nations of the world coming to the 
shores of our great Nation, and upon entering 
the harbor of New York City, have thrilled tc 
the sight of the Godess of Liberty with her 
torch flung high, sending out rays of hope, 
fulfillment, and welcome to a land of promise 
and freedom; and 

Whereas hundreds of thousands of veter- 
ans returning to these shores from fighting 
wars to rid the world of oppression and ty- 
ranny, have looked upon the Statue of Lib- 
erty as the monument to the cause for which 
they fought and to those who gave their 
lives that her torch may shine for all times 
and liberty shall prevail; and 

Whereas millions upon millions of visi- 
tors from all parts of this glorious land of 
ours and from all corners of the globe have 
come to see this symbol of freedom and pay 
homage at this shrine of liberty; and 

Whereas, due to inadequate apropriations 
during the past 12 years during which Bedloe: 
Island has been a national monument under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service 
of the Department of Interior, the island has 
been and is in, a woefully sad state of neglect 
and disrepair and ugliness; and 

Whereas the appropriation requested by the 
National Park Service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, is $1,000,000 to be used to 
give the Statue of Liberty, the setting it so 
rightfully deserves, and shall be used, in part 
to tear down existing decrepit buildings, clear 
up the rubble which now disgraces the island, 
repair the seawall, construct necessary walks 
and promenades and to do a job of landscap- 
ing; and 

Whereas the city of New York, the mecca 
for visitors, refugees and immigrants has al- 
ways prided itself on its civic virtue and the 
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beauty of all its sights, places of interest, 
monuments, museums and the like, is pro- 
foundly shocked by the condition of the site 
of perhaps the greatest monument in its en- 
virons, the immortal shrine to freedom, the 
Statue of Liberty: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York hereby requests the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give favorable consideration to 
the request made by the National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of Interior for an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 to be used for the 
restoration and the beautification of Bedloes 
Island and the Statue of Liberty; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution he 
sent to the Honorable BEn F. JENSEN, chair- 
mano the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives, the Repre- 
sentatives, from the city of New York and 
to the Department of the Interior. 





A Peaceful Attitude Is Not Cowardice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial written by D. B. Turner, editor 
of the Bulloch Times, which is published 
in my home town of Statesboro, Ga. 

Mr. Turner is well known in Georgia 
for his ability to take humorous events 
of the past and convert them into pro- 
logue. This simple story of a dog fight 
at a country school house may well de- 
scribe coming international events. 
Russian war dogs are on the prowl. In 
his recent speech to Congress President 
Truman turned our own pup loose. This 
dog of ours has not done so badly in the 
past. He has been backed into a corner 
now and then, but he always comes out. 
And how. 


SHALL WE SNEAK AWAY? 


At our school in the long ago, two Hart 
brothers who had come from Texas, and 
were sort of recognized as “wild westerners” 
in habits of thought, were daily followed by 
a couple of curs which lay around the yard 
during the school hours. They chased away 
hogs; sometimes ran after passing vehicles, 
and always were willing to double-team on 
a passing strange dog. 

Jason Taylor drove past the schoolhouse 
with a yoke of young oxen. His farm dog 
trotted behind the wagon—innocent of any 
evil intention. The Hart dogs espied him 
and bristled as they gave voice to unfriendly 
designs. The Taylor dog dropped his tail 
and ran under the passing vehicle. Was he a 
coward? This emboldened the Hart dogs, 
and they sprang at his throat. The pursued 
dog ran to a nearby vacant house and 
backed into a corner. Was that what would 
be expected when a man was invited to come 
out and fight? 

Thus emboldened, the Hart dogs dashed on, 
with little caution, began to nip the coward’s 
ears. Blood came. The students ran in to 
See the final ending. It seemed to be a one- 
Sided combat. Suddenly, the dog in the 
corner changed hiz attitude. He came dash- 
ing out, jumped into the fray with all his 
vigor, tore ears into shreds, seized first one 
and then the other of the assailants and 
Siung them right and left. It was short and 
Swift. The Hart dogs knew they had gone 


too far—and they turned and fled from the 
scene. 

The Taylor dog came outside, looked down 
the road toward the disappearing vehicle be- 
neath which he had sought safety, and slowly 
trotted toward it without a word of farewell 
or apology to the dogs which had mistaken 
his peaceful attitude. 

Now, there’s Russia. What does she think 
we are—a bunch of cowards? Have they mis- 
taken our peaceful attitude for cowardice? 
Because we ran under shelter—did we run 
because we were scared or because we had no 
wish for bloodshed or world disturbance? 
Can we continue to sneak under the wagon? 





Our People Must Have Decent Housing 
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OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the disre- 
gard of the demoralizing housing situa- 
tion in the country is a national, inexcus- 
able act of irresponsibility. In New York 
City, one-half million of the population is 
living under. disgraceful conditions. 
There is an estimated shortage of 187,000 
family units. The number of families 
living doubled up is estimated to be 360,- 
000 of whom 265,000 are doubled up 
against their wishes. Throughout the 
country nearly 2,000,000 families are still 
living doubled up. 

The social and emotional well-being 
of our citizenry face irreparable damage. 
The Wagner-Ellender-Taft-Celler bill 
awaits action. If such action could be 
hastened, we could at least have a pro- 
gram with teeth in it. Four important 
steps are contained within the bill. 

First. The institution of a program of 
research to reduce building costs through 
the employment of new methods, new 
techniques, and new materials. There 
is no doubt that prefabricated houses 
could bring quick relief, for example. 

Second. A program to reduce the cost 
of home ownership through more liberal 
home financing. The objective of this 
would be to reach the veteran and non- 
veteran who cannot afford more than 
$40 or $50 a month in rentals or pay- 
ments. 

Third. A public-housing program to 
construct 500,000 homes for people who 
cannot afford more than $15 or $20 a 
month rent. 

Fourth. A program to clear the slums 
and redevelop these areas. The num- 
ber of substandard homes has been con- 
servatively estimated at 5,000,000. Au- 
thorities contend it is closer to 12,000,- 
000. Thus, we must be*compelled to 
face the necessity for the long-range re- 
lief offered by the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft-Celler bill. 

In addition to the companion bill to 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, I have 
recognized the need for increased fed- 
erally aided public housing for families 
of low income, the need to increase the 
guaranty of real-estate loans to veterans 
by the Government, and the need to pro- 
vide increased limits on cost in the case 
of federally aided low-rent housing. 
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We can no longer disregard the na- 
tional disgrace confronting us in terms 
of adequate and decent housing. A day 
of reckoning will come. Families con- 
tinue to live doubled up, young people 
delay marriage and the raising of fam- 
ilies, the dignity of our citizens continues 
to be assailed by utter lack of privacy. 
It is a contributory factor to national 
problems such as divorce and juvenile de- 
linquency. An apartment or home of 
one’s own has become something one can 
only dream about. 

The number of permanent homes built 
in 1947 was 854,000. There were 900,000 
marriages in 1947. These figures speak 
for themselves. We are making no dent 
in housing needs at all. 

The joint congressional committee in 
its housing report emphatically stated 
that in a survey of about 35 cities there 
is almost no rental housing on the mar- 
ket, especially for the low- or midd‘e- 
income groups. Such homes ss are being 
built now are well above $10,000, reveal- 
ing as well how badly construction and 
material costs have been hit by inflation. 
Sixty percent of the population are rent- 
ers; in 1947 only 10 percent of the new 
construction was built to be rented. 

We need 15,000,000 homes in the next 
10 years, built for people who are making 
between $40 and $50 a week. 

We cannot divorce the problem of 
housing from that of the high cost of 
living. An anti-inflationary program, 
including price control of critically short 
material, control of credits, and con- 
trolled distribution of scarce commodi- 
ties. Steel prices rise and there is im- 
mediately a direct relationship estab- 
lished between that increase and the in- 
reased cost in housing. An industry as 
basic as steel shrugs off all sense of re- 
sponsibility and in a concerted move 
raises its prices which, in turn, affects 
every other commodity price. The infla- 
tionary spiral may bring about the tight- 
ening of mortgage credits, a disastrous 
possibility if we are to build more rental 
units. Profits are legitimate, but when 
huge profits throw out of balance the 
relationship between profit wages and 
price, a devouring monster is being cre- 
ated that inevitably must turn on its 
maker. 





Address by Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, 
Chief of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the address delivered by Lt. Gen. 
Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, before the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, Fri- 
day, March 19, 1948, Washington, D. C., 
to wit: 

It is a pleasure for me to meet once again 
with the members of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, and to discuss with 
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you the rivers and harbors and flood control 
program of the Corps of Engineers. 

When addressing your membership on oc- 
casions such as today, it has been the custom 
for the Chief of Engineers to frame his re- 
marks to constitute a report of progress. 
Your active interest and steadfast coopera- 
tion with the Corps of Engineers in its pro- 
gram of civil works has justified— even de- 
meanded—that he render you an account of 
stewardship regarding the vitally important 
work placed by congressional directive under 
his organization. Today I shall not break 
with this wisely established custom. I should 
like, however, to deviate somewhat from 
the established pattern in a conscious effort 
to emphasize to you the gigantic proportions 
of the current civil works program, and the 
tremendously important fact that this pro- 
gram is of necessity so diversified in nature 
and purpose that it requires the best abilities 
and skills of the engineering profession. 

The development of the Nation's rivers and 
harbors, and the provision of flood control on 
a Nation-wide basis, is essential to national 
progress Under modern engineering, the 
plans adopted and the methods required to 
achieve this necessary development are es 
diversified as are the benefits to be derived 
by the Nation from them. It is not only 
engineering in the modern sense, but also en- 
gineering in its full sense of highly special- 
ized fields of endeavor. For supplement- 
ing the primary purposes of navigation and 
flood control improvements are valuable aux- 
iliary uses of our water resources which the 
Corps of Engineers, as directed by Congress, 
must—and do—consider in conducting its in- 
vestigations and surveys. These corollary 
benefits include major drainage, hydroelectric 
power, water for irrigation, for industrial use 
and municipal supply, pollution abatement, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife preservation, 

To illustrate the magnitude and the spe- 


cialized requirements of our current over- 


all program, I should like to discuss a few of 
the Corps of Engineers’ projects which are 
either being maintained or are under con- 
struction today. The projects I have selected 
for mention are not singular in themselves, 
but are types of work encountered through- 
out our highly specialized program. As such, 
I offer them only as tangible evidence of the 
program as a whole. 

In the Northeast, at Portland, Maine, New 
Haven, Conn., and New York City—are ex- 
cellent examples of the port development 
work we have been conducting on a Nation- 
wide scale for more than a century. On the 
Hudson River, which, with the New York 
Barge Canal, links the New York Area with 
the Great Lakes, is an example of the chan- 
nel development work we have accomplished 
on an important connecting waterway. 
Flood control is also a problem in the North- 
There we have under way such proj- 
ects as the Union Village Reservoir in Ver- 
mont, an important unit in the plan for 
protection against major floods in the Con- 
necticut River Basin. The comprehensive 
plan for this basin, which includes 20 reser- 
voirs and 10 local protection works, provides 
complete protection for the principal flood 
1 the Connecticut River, 


east. 


damage centers on 

including -the industrial cities of Hartford 
and East Hartford, Conn.; and Springfield, 
West Springfield, Chicopee, Holyoke, and 
Northampton, Mass. 

In the Middle Atlantic area, we have at 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware’ River, 
dredging operations to provide a depend- 
able deep-water channel for an ocean port 
which lies more than 100 miles inland from 
the sea. In the same general area, but relat- 
ing primarily to flood control, is the Buggs 
Island project, a $69,000,000 multiple-pur- 
pose reservoir now under construction on 
the Roanoke River, in Virginia and North 
Carolina. Although operated primarily for 
flood control, this project offers the im- 
portant secondary benefits of electric-power 


generation, and the regulation of down- 
stream flows for pollution abatement, navi- 
gation, and commercial fishing. It is typi- 
cal of the multiple-purpose projects either 
planned, or under construction, on other 
major streams of the Nation. 

In Florida, we have an excellent example 
of a different type of flood-control problem. 
This one is particularly correlated with ma- 
jor drainage. Under a comprehensive plan 
of improvement prepared by the Corps of 
Engineers, the existing Federal project for 
the Caloosahatchee and Lake Okeechobee 
Drainage Area would be extended and modi- 
fied. The plan-—estimated to cost $208,000,- 
000—affords a high degree of flood protec- 
tion for central and southern Florida. Also, 
the drainage of excess waters for control and 
storage in wet seasons, and for beneficial 
use during dry periods, would be possible. 
In addition, the planned improvements 
would reduce the intrusion of salt water 
into lands and water supplies of coastal 
areas. The proposed channels and control 
works would also afford the basic frame- 
work for a possible system of interlocking 
navigable waters throughout central and 
southern Florida. The comprehensive plan, 
as approved by the Governor of Florida, will 
be presented to Congress at an early date. 

Florida is the terminus, on both its Atlan- 
tic side and on its Gulf of Mexico shoreline, 
of intracoastal waterways maintained at a 
12-foot depth. Light-draft vessels today 
travel these protected routes as far north 
as Trenton, N. J., on the Atlantic, and almost 
to the Mexican border on the Gulf. The wa- 
terways are key units in the Nation’s closel 
integrated network of approximately 30,000 
miles of navigable inland waters. 

Extending north from the Gulf, on the 
lower Tombigbee, Black Warrior, and War- 
rior Rivers, we have an example of a canalized 
navigation route developed to a 9-foot depth. 
The waterway connects the important Bir- 
mingham steel-producing area with the 
Gulf—a distance of more than 400 miles. 

In the center of the country—and very 
appropriately, too—is the outstanding single 
project of the Corps of Engineers, the lower 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. Here 
flood-control and navigation improvements 
have been inseparable from the beginning. 

cean navigation depths are provided up- 
stream from the Gulf to Baton Rouge, La. 
An authorized 12-foot navigation channel 
extends to Cairo, Ill. Project features include 
levees which aggregate 1,700 miles on the 
main stem, and an equal mileage of smaller 
embankment on tributaries, floodways, and 
backwater areas. There are also channel 
improvements, bank stabilization, and reser- 
voirs. Though the project is only approxi- 
mately 60 percent complete, it is estimated 
that to date it has saved the Nation more 
than $4,000,000,000 in the prevention of flood 
damages. This great savings is in addition 
to the substantial benefits that have been 
derived by the Nation’s commerce and navi- 
gation from this key unit in the world’s 
greatest inland navigation system. 

On the upper Mississippi River, the Corps 
of Engineers has developed a 9-foot navigable 
channel as far north as St. Paul. The same 
channel depth extends on the Ohio from 
Cairo to Pittsburgh, and up the Illinois to 
the Great Lakes. We are currently develop- 
ing the Missouri River to the 9-foot project 
depth authorized by Congress from its 
mouth to Sioux City, Iowa. These improve- 
ments are outstanding examples of our canal- 
ized river work. 

On the upper reaches of the Missouri River 
is Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir—the world’s 
largest hydraulic earth-fill dam—a naviga- 
tion, flood-control and power project. Also 
on the Missouri is the $177,000,000 Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir, and the Fort Randall 
project, now under construction as units 
in the comprehensive program for that 
basin with which you are familiar. When 
completed, they will provide flood control, 
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conserve water for irrigation, help regulate 
stream flow for navigation, provide hydro- 
electric power, and render other public bene- 
fits. 

On the Great Lakes, deep-water depths 
have been provided for a series of ports, and 
the channels which connect the Lakes have 
been improved. Today more tonnage passes 
through the Sault Ste. Marie than through 
any other canal in the’ world. The Great 
Lakes also afford an example of another 
type of important work—the provision 
of harbors of refuge. Present indications 
are that construction may be initiated dur- 
ing the next fiscal year on the first of a 
group of 21 Great Lake harbors of refuge, 
as authorized by Congress in 1945. 

At Louisville, on the Ohio River, is an ex- 
cellent example of the many local protection 
works developed by the Corps of Engineers. 
I refer to the $19,000,000 project now under 
construction for the protection against floods 
of the largest urban area in the State of 
Kentucky. The project consists of a system 
of levees and concrete floodwalls along the 
river front, and includes.pumping facilitic 
for disposal of interior drainage, and other 
necessary appurtenances. 

In the Southwest, the Conchas Reservoir 
in New Mexico and the John Martin Dam in 
Colorado are completed; and in Texas, Deni- 
son Dam i: virtually complete. In addition 
to providing flood control, navigation, and 
electric power, Denison Reservoir is exten- 
sively used by the public for recreation 
Two large waterfowl refuges established on 
the reservoir contribute to our wildlife in- 
terests. Also in Texas, several reservoirs 
now under construction will conserve badly 
needed water supplies for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and municipal use. 

On the Columbia River, in the Northwest, 
the $84,000,000 Bonneville Dam has been in 
operation since 1938. In addition to pri- 
mary navigation benefits, the dam’s installa- 
tion of 518,400 kilowatts is contributing ma- 
terially to current efforts to meet the re- 
gion’s base electric power load. In planning 
Bonneville Dam, great care was taken to 
provide facilities for the upstream passage 
of fish—-and the downstream migration of 
fingerlings—for the benefit of the important 
fishing industry. McNary Dam, also on the 
Columbia River, is under construction. 
When completed, it will produce important 
navigation benefits, while providing an ulti- 
mate hydroelectric generating capacity al- 
most twice that now at Bonneville. Mud 
Mountain Dam, constructed by the Corps ot 
Engineers in the State of Washington, is 425 
feet above bedrock—-the highest rock-fill 
dam in the United States. 

In California, projects such as the $44,000,- 
009 Folsom Reservoir, and the $36,000,000 
Pine Flat Reservoir, will provide important 
irrigation benefits in addition to their pri- 
mary purpose of flood control. 

This quick sketching of a few of our civil- 
works projects—and I have mentioned onl} 
a relative few as examples of the many— 
will suffice to show the national scope of 
the work of the Corps of Engineers, and the 
broad variety of purposes our projects serve 
They underscore the strong link of mutual 
interests between the Corps of Engineer: 
and the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. 

I, here, should like to emphasize that ma- 
jor drainage improvements are eligible for 
authorization as Federal projects if the 
benefits to be derived are in excess of the 
estimated cost. This phase of flood control 
is not new. We in the Corps of Engineers 
have long considered improved drainage in 
many areas a natural complement of flood 
control. Inevitably, the tremendous strain 
on our agricultural areas caused by the 
pressing needs for full production has caused 
depletion of our land and soil resources, and 
has stressed the need wherever possible ol 
bringing marginal land into producti 
Thousands of acres of fertile soil can be 








brought into production by economically 
sound drainage improvements. Conse- 
quently—and under the direction of Con- 
gress—the Corps of Engineers is giving in- 
creasing attention to this potential. 

Coastal beach erosion is becoming in- 
creasingly severe; and I call your attention 
briefly to our work in this field. Since 1930— 
when Congress authorized the Chief of Engi- 
neers to undertake in cooperation with State 
agencies specific studies in beach-erosion 
control—nearly 50 cooperative studies set- 
ting forth recommended plans for corrective 
measures have been completed. In August 
1946, Congress authorized Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property up to one-third of 
the construction cost. Under this new pol- 
icy, 3 cooperative studies have been com- 
pleted and 19 studies are under way. The 
studies are designed to further develop sound 
engineering remedies for shore erosion. 

As most of you know, all river and harbor 
and flood-control projects are based on ex- 
tensive surveys made by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. This survey work, though one of the 
most important phases of our civil activities, 
is perhaps the least spectacular. I might 
point out that more than 800 investigations 
currently authorized by Congress are being 
prosecuted as fast as budgetary limitations 
permit. 

There are more than 450 river and harbor 
reports outstanding. These reports range 
from an analysis of the advisability of further 
improvements of small-craft harbor facili- 
ties, to major studies—such as that pertain- 
ing to a determination of the advisability of 
increasing project depths from 9 to 12 feet 
on the Ohio River, the upper Mississippi, and 
the Illinois waterway. There are also studies 
on related problems, including greater con- 
trol of water hyacinths in streams of coastal 
States. 

There are approximately 350 flood-control 
reports outstanding at the present time. 
Typical of these reports is one for the Co- 
lumbia River Basin expected to be completed 
in October 1948. A comprehensive plan for 
the control and use of the waters of the 
Middle Rio Grande Basin has also been 
developed. 

All projects, if approved for construction 
by the Congress, will become part of the inte- 
grated plans developed for the watersheds of 
the country. These basin plans are flexible, 
allowing modifications and additions directed 
by Congress, and warranted by changing 
physical and economic conditions. 

In our studies of future needs—and in 
other phases of our work—the Corps of Engi- 
neers looks to associations such as your own 
for constructive suggestions regarding the 
most beneficial uses of our water resources. 
As the foremost authorities in the waterway 
field, you are eminently qualified to appraise 
the true value of proposed projects in the 
broad interest of the Nation as a whole. 

Perhaps more than any other group of rep- 
resentative citizens, this «ssociation recog- 
nizes that economic justification must be 
established by thorough investigation before 
we can recommend to Congress the under- 
taking of any project. In this connection, 
we must bear in mind that we no longer are 
living under prewar conditions. Our pro- 
duction potential has increased enormously—~ 
both in agriculture and industry—and our 
employment figures have reached record pro- 
portions. Our population has passed 145,- 
000,000 with the 1947 gain the greatest on 
record, and with a population of 166,000,000 
forecast by 1975. Never before has there 
beer such peacetime demand for electric 
power. Our merchant marine is almost 
wholly comprised of new and larger vessels 
of deeper draft. River craft are increasing in 
size and power to achieve increased shipping 
economies, 

In short—and though many factors still 
render obscure the picture of future con- 
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ditions—it would seem that our Nation is 
being geared to a vastly increased scale of 
production, which, in turn, demands many 
supporting facilities. Certainly, the com- 
bined available knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom of all recognized authorities will be 
needed if we are to come up with the best 
answers to our problems. We must keep our 
thinking sufficiently flexible to make what- 
ever adjustments are required. Funda- 
mentally we must have before us the com- 
pelling necessity of seeing to it that our na- 
tional waterways and the works that will 
eliminate or check the devastation of costly 
floods are adequate to meet the needs of our 
expanded domestic economy. 

We cannot escape consideration of the 
international situation, and the imperative 
need of keeping our Nation strong. As the 
stronghold of human freedom, we, as a Na- 
tion, fervently hope for the achievement of 
an enduring peace. For only in peace can 
we make real progress in the realization of 
lasting projects for the public good—projects 
that in recent years of national emergency 
have had to make slow progress. America is 
a young and lusty Nation; and its greatest 
years lie ahead. Let us together do our parts 
in wisely discharging the responsibilities en- 
trusted to us 

Under our democratic procedures, each of 
you has a vital part in sponsoring and fur- 
thering proposed improvements of merit, and 
affording a means for expression of the will 
of the people. No authority beyond that 
of the people is required to accomplish the 
desired improvements. 

It is the duty of Congress to determine the 
amount of funds which the Nation can afford 
for the improvements recommended to it. 
You in this association, like we in the Corps 
of Engineers, must have noted with gratifi- 
cation the willingness of the Congress to 
provide generous appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for river and harbor and flood- 
control work. Present indications are that 
the need to accelerate this large and highly 
specialized program is becoming widely recog- 
nized, and that larger appropriations may 
be provided for the 1949 fiscal year. 

In carrying out the mandate of Congress 
in these matters, and in cooperating with you 
in your valued functions, I pledge you the 
best endeavors of the Corps of Engineers. 





Shipment of Arms to Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
made by Assemblyman Irwin Steingut, 
Democratic minority leader of the New 
York State Assembly, who represents the 
eighteenth assembly district of the 
county of Kings, made by him on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948, in the assembly, in sup- 
port of his resolution, which is also set 
forth in this Recorp, and adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
memorializing the President, the State 
Department and the Congress of the 
United States to take such steps as may 
be necessary to cancel the present em- 
bargo on the shipment of arms and muni- 
tions to the Jewish people of Palestine 
and to make possible the immediate ship- 
ment of arms and munitions for the de- 
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fense of the Jewish people of Palestine 
against the unprovoked acts of aggres- 
sion and warfare of the Arabs. 


STATEMENT OF ASSEMBLYMAN IRWIN STEINGUT 

I offer the following resolution and prior 
to moving its adoption, I would like to make 
a statement in support of it. 

The object of the resolution is to memo- 
rialize the President of the United States, 
the State Department, and the Congress of 
the United States, to take such steps as may 
be necessary to cancel the present embargo 
on the shipment of arms and munitions to 
the Jewish people of Palestine, who are de- 
fending the decision of the United Nations 
and make possible the immediate shipment 
of arms and munitions for the defense of 
the Jewish people of Palestine against the 
unprovoked acts of aggression and warfare 
of the Arabs. 

When the United Nations voted partition 
of Palestine and the setting up of a Jewish 
state, they did not mean it as an idle gesture 
but as a just and equitable solution of a 
vexing problem. 

If the United Nations is to survive in its 
first test of strength, it must implement its 
decision with force, if necessary; otherwise, 
it will meet the sorrowful fate of the League 
of Nations. 

Until the United Nations can send a force 
to implement its mandate, we in the United 
States must in good conscience do every- 
thing we can to permit the Jewish people 
to defend their most cherished and newly 
born homeland. 

The partition and the establishment of 
a Jewish homeland is not a Jewish question 
alone. It is a humane one, in which all free- 
dom-loving people join. If other nations or 
races were confronted with the same prob- 
lem, I would be just as zealous in fighting 
for their rights as I am doing now in support 
of my resolution. 

All the world knows of the suffering ana 
anguish which the Jewish people have been 
subjected to in the last decade. Their only 
hope and salvation which has sustained them 
has been their dream of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. 

By maintaining an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms and munitions to the Jewish 
people of Palestine, we are encouraging blood- 
shed on a defenseless people, and must 
therefore share the responsibility for the loss 
of life in Palestine. 

By adopting this resolution, we serve notice 
on Washington, that we the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of the State of New 
York, the largest State in the Union, with 
one-tenth of the population of the Nation, 
insist that the embargo be lifted on the ship- 
ment of arms and munitions to the Jewish 
people of Palestine, so that they may defend 
their homeland. I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 


[By Mr. Steingut] 

“Whereas the United Nations has decreed 
that Palestine shall be partitioned into sepa- 
rate Arab and Jewish states; and 

“Whereas the Arab nations, in defiance of 
the decree of the United Nations, have re- 
fused to participate in negotiations prepara- 
tory or subsequent to the vote on the parti- 
tion plan; and 

“Whereas the Arab nations have pefsist- 
ently followed a course of terror and violence 
designed to nullify and prevent the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations Palestine 
decision; and 

“Whereas the Jews of the world, in a spirit 
of amity and compromise born of the suffer- 
ing and persecution which they have endured 
through the ages, have gratefully accepted 
and agreed to be bound by the decision of 
the United Nations on Palestine although it 
does not carry out promises made to them 
in the Balfour declaration; and 

“‘Whereas the public press carries daily ac- 
counts of unprovoked mass Arab raids and 
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terroristic attacks against the Jewish people 
in Palestine and the toll of wounded and 
dead Jewish people continues to mount with 
unabating intensity; and 

“Whereas the Arab attacks on the Jews 
threaten to disturb the peace of the world 
and the Jewish people should be permitted, 
assisted, and encouraged to arm and defend 
themselves against such attacks; and 

“Whereas this Nation, through its embargo 
on arms and munitions destined for ship- 
ment to the Middle East. has prevented the 
Jews of Palestine from obtaining the weapons 
of defense sorely needed by them to resist 
and defend themselves against the attacks 
of the Arabs, while the Arabs continue to 
secure arms and munitions from neighboring 
Arab and other states; and 

“Whereas the Honorable William O’Dwyer 
has openly announced his opposition to the 
arms embargo and has urged the Government 
of the United States to cancel the same and 
to permit the immediate shipment of weap- 
ons and munitions to the embattled Jews of 
Palestine; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of New 
York are justifiably disturbed and alarmed 
over the plight of these defenseless Jews in 
Palestine and urgently implore the Presi- 
dent and the State Department to cancel 
the arms embargo without further delay: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
President, the State Department, and the 
Congress of the United States be and they 
are hereby respectfully memorialized to take 
such steps as may be necessary to cancel the 
present embargo on the shipment of arms 
and munitions to the Jewish people of Pal- 
estine who are defending the decision of the 
United Nations and make possible the im- 
mediate shipment of arms and munitions for 
the defense of the Jewish people of Palestine 
against the unprovoked acts of aggression 
and warfare of the Arabs; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of Congress duly elected from 
the State of New York.” 

Adopted in both houses. 





The Election in Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of March 29, 
1943; 

ABROAD—THE COMMUNISTS ARE MAKING THEIR 
BIGGEST FIGHT 
(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 

The Italian electoral struggle is unique in 
political history. Nothing quite like it has 
occurred since the war. The conquests of 
Communist minorities in eastern Europe were 
victories of sheer force and terror in terri- 
tory inaccessible to the play of western power. 
The two postwar political events of compa- 
rable importance were the Labor vote in 
Britain and the secession from the Com- 
munist-dominated Labor Federation in 
France. The first changed the direction of 
England without outside intervention from 


any source; it had nothing to do with the 
Communist drive for empire. The second 
was the first open revolt in the labor ranks; 
it was a successful and significant but not 
a conclusive battle. 

But the Italian election will be decisive. As 
the campaign approaches its climax it strikes 
a note of desperation—proof that both sides 
realize they are choosing not merely a na- 
tional government but a system of life and 
a position in an international conflict. 
Every day it is pounded home to the poor 
Italian voter that he is voting for Christ or 
anti-Christ, for Truman or Stalin, for Tito 
or Trieste. In the churches he is told that 
he will lose his soul if he votes one way; in 
the piazzas that he will be an “American 
slave” if he votes the other. All he asks is a 
little bread and wine, a little freedom and 
peace, and what he gets is a stern and over- 
whelming mandate to decide the fate of 
Europe. 

A LONG WAY TO GO 


The methods employed by the Communists 
are the best proof of what it means to them. 
Never anywhere have they fought as they are 
fighting now for the Italian vote. They have 
here a great initial advantage. For nearly 
4 years, ever since Togliatti brought his well- 
trained team from Moscow in the summer of 
1944, they have erected on the shattered 
framework of Fascism—‘“made for us,” as 
Togliatti boasted—the tightest, best disci- 
plined and strongest political organization 
in the land—in any land outside of Russia, 
because to their own ranks they have linked 
the majority of the Socialists with bonds of 
steel—so that they control the labor unions 
and are thereby well hedged against such an 
open defection as the Socialist trades-unions 
staged in France. 

Compared to this monolith, the other 
parties are loose and porous agglomera- 
tions of political amateurs. They try to 
make up in zeal and earnestness what they 
lack in experience, organization and money, 
but they have a long way to go against the 
most formidable handicaps. In many places 
Italian Democrats have organized themselves 
into an association called “Friends of Amer- 
ica’ to counter anti-American propaganda, 
but these friends of ours have no funds at all 
except the small sums they collect among 
themselves, while the Communists have 
plenty to distribute largesse in all directions. 
We spend vast amounts in Italy to save 
democracy, and threaten to discontinue our 
help if the Communists win—surely political 
intervention—but it is against our prin- 
ciples to distribute a few thousand dollars 
where it could be more effective in helping 
those who are fighting our war on the front 
line against a well-heeled and resourceful 
antagonist. 

People abroad point to the church as an 
older organization than the Communist 
Party, and presumably more influential in 
a country as solidly Catholic as Italy. The 
country is blanketed with parishes, and the 
pastors are preaching vehemently against the 
terrible dangers of a Communist dictator- 
ship. But they started very late. Catholic 
Action, the lay arm of the Church, went into 
action only a month ago. All talk to the 
contrary, the Church is not organized for a 
political campaign. 


THIS IS THE SHOW-DOWN 


A report from Pescara, where the Com- 
munists recently won a local election, illus- 
trates their methods. In that election they 
spent millions of lire, while all the other 
parties together had only about 300,000 to 
spend. After their victory they immediately 
resumed their person-to-person and house- 
to-house canvass for the next test. From 
Emilia they have brought to Pescara 40 
Communist women who work in the streets, 
stores, and homes, making promises to some, 
threatening others and distributing packages 
of flour, sugar, and coffee. They tell the 


people that “Russia is forced to send this 
help secretly because de Gasperi’s government 
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refuses to accept help from Russia.” “Amer- 
ica makes us pay for the help she sends,” 
they say, “while if the Italians had asked 
Russia for help she would have sent it at 
a better price and in greater quantities.” 

Reports from all parts of the country tell 
the same story of intensive and unremitting 
work. The Communist leaders are stopping 
at nothing, because they know this is the 
show-down. If they lose this election, they 
lose their position in Italy, their standing 
in Moscow, their chance in Europe. 

Other party leaders are no less aware that 
everything is at stake for them, too—their 
property, their lives, their families, their 
country. “But we have hardly any means,” 
writes one of the Friends of America. “Each 
of us is depriving himself of wine, potatoes, 
wood, and whatever clothing he can spare in 
order to gain the sympathy of some of the 
border-line Communists. We are printing 
pamphlets and sending out newspapers. In 
this region we could have wonderful results 
if we had the money to pay 50 resolute men. 
People are scared, and whoever speaks up 
loudly and clearly will win.” 





A Fatal Dose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago, when the tiny Republic of Finland 
was fighting against Russia and we were 
engaged in a gigantic struggle with Nazi 
Germany, the then American President, 
with the flair for the dramatic for which 
he was famous, refused to accept Fin- 
land’s annual payment on its national 
debt to us with these words: 


Our foreign policy is not for sale for 
$168,000. 


The Finns, although fighting against 
one of our allies, still wanted to pay 
their bills. More important, the Finnish 
leaders probably saw the future a lot 
more clearly than did the ailing man in 
the White House, who, the American 
people were told was “the picture of ruddy 
health.” 

The Finns knew what Roosevelt had 
never learned, and what his successor, 
Harry Truman, may never know, that 
Russia, or any nation, is going to act 
in its own self-interest. 

Roosevelt at Yalta and Truman at 
Potsdam expected men of known mur- 
derous tendencies, men with blood on 
their hands, from having murdered mil- 
lions of their fellow countrymen, to act 
unselfishly and in a paternal, Christian 
spirit in the future. Our leaders signed 
agreements giving the Russians a virtual 
carte blanche in eastern Europe. 

The Russians, as any normal, think- 
ing man would expect, have been aggres- 
sive since VE-day, but no more aggres- 
sive than the New Deal administration, 
which has been in charge of this coun- 
try’s foreign policy, has encouraged them 
to be. For that reason, if the majority 
of Americans are blaming Russia for 
what has happened since the end of 
World War II, they are missing the mark. 
The New Dealers in the State Depart- 
ment and White House have been wrong 








every step of the way—and they are to- 
day to blame, as they well l:now, for the 
so-called emergency which really is not 
an emergency except in the minds of 
thoughtless people. 

If the Republicans swallow the medi- 
cine President Truman has prepared, it 
will be a fatal does for their party and 
their country. It will lose more votes to 
Henry Wallace than the New Deal is 
losing to him, for millions of Americans 
are sick and weary of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy that leads them closer and 
closer to war while proclaiming with each 
new measure that peace will be assured. 

We shall soon be hearing about the 
pressure Stalin is putting on Finland. 
Yet, what about the pressure Roosevelt 
put on the Finns only a few years ago? 
What about the treaty which hapless 
Finland was forced to sign, with the 
acquiescence and support of the New 
Deal administration, giving Stalin what 
amounted to a blank check throughout 
the Republic of Finland? Now that 
Stalin wants to cash that check, some 
Americans would blame him. 

The New Deal is anxious for the people 
to forget. Republicans should keep busy 
helping the people to remember. If the 
voters can get to November without be- 
ing shoved into a war, and can remem- 
ber just a few major facts, they will solve 
a lot of the Nation’s problems. 

Remember this—Russia has not made 
one overt move in Europe that has not 
been agreed to beforehand by Roosevelt 
and Truman at Yalta, Tehran, and Pots- 
dam. James F. Byrnes, the former Sec- 
retary of State, who has admitted to 
misleading the American people, is so 
discredited by the record that he should 
never be quoted by any thoughtful 
America, Yet, he still has the nerve to 
talk about foreign policy and some news- 
papermen are stupid enough to report 
what he says. He now says that if Tru- 
man’s policies are followed, the “emer- 
gency” will be solved and we will have 
peace. He is the same James Byrnes who 
came back from Potsdam proclaiming 
that peace was assured. He is the same 
James Byrnes who sat in the State De- 
partment while the Communists took 
over Manchuria and said little, if any- 
thing, about containing Russia. 

It seems incredible that any responsible 
group of Americans would want to take 
action on any score in the field of for- 
eign policy, other than hold what we 
can, until a new administration takes 
office. The present administration, 
which led us into war, sold us numerous 
bills of goods and now cries “wolf, wolf,” 
every time the inevitable results of their 
policies come to pass, can lead us no- 
where except to more crises and more 
emergencies. 

All the time the Truman administra- 
tion is calling for a show of forces ‘o 
try to frighten the rulers of the Krem- 
lin, it not only continues recognizing the 
illegal dictators of Russia, but actually 
continues to permit shipments of carload 
after carload of materials that can be 
used in war. What kind of fools do the 
New Dealers think the American people 
are? Or can they be right in thinking 


that all they have to do is cook up a 
new emergency just before every election 
to win hands down? 
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Infiltration Is Where You Find It? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
privilege to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include a column by Fred C. Koch, 
editor and publisher of the East Wenat- 
chee Journal. Mr. Koch is unusually 
qualified to comment on the matter of 
Russian propaganda in America. Dur- 
ing and following the war, Mr. Koch 
participated in the management of the 
American newspapers published by our 
occupational forces in Germany and 
covered the early part of the Nuremburg 
trials. 


The Sunnyslope school to which he re- 
fers happens to be the school which I my- 
self attended and it is the school system 
that serves 3 truly typically American 
community. This fact makes Mr. Koch’s 
observations all the more pertinent at 
this time. 

(By Fred C. Koch) 


“So long as communism threatens the very 
existence of democracy,” President Truman 
told a joint Senate-House session last week, 
the United States must remain strong enough 
to support those countries which are now 
threatened with Communist control and 
police state rule. 

The countries of eastern Europe, the Baltic 
States and Finland lie within the reach of 
Moscow's physical tentacles. Some of them, 
like Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, were 
thrown to the wolves of the Kremlin so long 
ago many people have forgotten them. Here 
was the first major Soviet violation of neigh- 
boring states’ rights and independence which 
we and the British condoned—because we 
were still under the influence of Rooseveltian 
appeasement of the Communists. 

It was easy for the American policy mak- 
ers of a few years ago to close their eyes to 
this international rape, especially in view 
of the fact that our policy makers had dipped 
the Stars and Stripes to the Communists, so 
many times during the war that no one raised 
an eyebrow when Stalin pushed the Nazis out 
of the Baltic States and, like a stronger vul- 
ture, seized upon and held fast in his claws 
these three helpless little states. 

The gory talons have now sunk their claws 
into Czechoslovakia. They’re seeking out 
the soft underbelly of Italy, Greece, France, 
China, and Korea. Communism is on the 
march, eastward and westward—and around 
on the other side of the earth where these 
two points could meet lies the United States 
of America—the only power in the world 
teday that stands in the path of Russian 
domination of the earth. 

The people of the United States should 
read of the Soviet expansion with alarm. 
It is not an expansion that stops on the 
shores of France and off the sea of Okhotsk. 
The American people have not felt the coiling 
crush of the Soviet tentacle as have the 
Finns, the Czechs, the Hungarians, the Ru- 
manians, and the north Koreans—but the 
vanguard of Soviet expansion is not the 
tramp of the Soviet foot-soldier’s boot. 
‘When you hear thut crunch along the street, 
it’s too late. 

The invisible shock troops of the Soviet 
expansion are insidious, They are sly, de- 
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ceitful methods of destroying confidence in 
the United States Government, and confi- 
dence in the American way of life. The 
methods are given expression through the 
printed and spoken word. They are to be 
found everywhere in America today—even in 
Wenatchee. 

Even in Wenatchee. I have before me four 
wicked pieces of Soviet propaganda—four 
magazines whose every word of content is de- 
signed to destroy faith in the American way 
of life and in the men who stand for the 
American way of life. The title of the maga- 
zines is “Soviet Russia Today.” 

And where do you think these magazines 
were found? 

On the reading rack at the Sunnyslope 
school!—that is, they were on the reading 
rack until faculty members became so in- 
censed over this audacity that the super- 
intendent finally removed them and threw 
them into the wastebasket. 

An article in one of these Soviet demoral- 
izers is titled: “The Devil and Jimmy 
Byrnes.” It calls the former Secretary of 
State’. book Speaking Frankly an incredible 
and terrifying document because it speaks 
frankly of Soviet acts and purposes. The 
article tries to cover Soviet expansionism 
by holding up before its readers the horrors 
of American expansion, and then takes this 
tack: “Is it conceivable that the United 
States or Britain has ever violated pledges?”’ 

The article also attempts to prove the lily- 
white purposes of the Communists in China 
whereas, it says, the United States has in- 
tervened with troops and dollars! 

Then this same issue squirts its poison- 
ous venom upon General MacArthur in an 
article titled “What Is MacArthur Up To?” 

The article sceks to discredit the work 
of MacArthur and the American forces in 
Japan—and behind it is the grievance that 
Russia has had no share in jurisdiction 
over Japan (upon whom she failed to de- 
clare war until Japan was crushed single- 
handedly by the Americans). 

After smearing MacArthur, the publica- 
tion moves in defense of the Soviet con- 
centration camps by holding up the hor- 
rors of American prisons. The vicious pub- 
lication moves from personality to person- 
ality, from situation to situation, undermin- 
ing, besmirching, belittling, and smearing 
any person who raises his voice in defense 
of America—if such defense happens to be 
diametrical to Soviet schemes and machi- 
nations. 

Naturally the magazine heroizes Henry 
Wallace—which ought to label this man 
who came so dangerously close to becoming 
the President of the United States! 

Of course, the publication is edited by so- 
called Americans who say “we are doing 
wrong to stand in the way o* Soviet expan- 
sion and we should appease the Kremlin and 
we should thrust out any person who stands 
for America and for everything for which 
America stands. 

An adult can readily see through the silly 
pretense of this magazine; but a youngster, 
of junior-high age—or an adult with a grade- 
school mentality—could easily be taken in hy 
its deceit. Since the magazine aims at de- 
stroying confidence, where better can this 
be done than in the mind of a growing child 
who has not yet acquired enough in knowl- 
edge and facts to be able to evaluate and 

“weigh controversial subject matter? 

Yes, the expansionist program of the So- 
viets is world-wide. If we wait until guns 
and atom bombs are required to stop its con- 
quest of America, it may be too late. 

We must destroy the infiltration processes 
now. We must ask why the United States 
mail allows itself to become a vehicle for 
disseminating seditious propaganda~-and 
why some school authorities have allowed 
such poison within reach of children. 
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Sea Power and the Balanced Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the edited version of an 
article, Sea Power and the Balanced 
Fleet, from the February 1948 Marine 
Corps Gazette. 

This article, by a prominent military 
writer, is particularly significant in that 
it explains the basic character of the 
organization of our naval service, point- 
ing out clearly how our navai organiza- 
tion is peculiarly fitted to this Nation’s 
maritime and geographical position, and 
is, consequently, an American innovation 
to naval organization. The article is 
also of major significance in that it dis- 
cusses the nature of the term “naval 
campaign.” This is a term used in writ- 
ing the National Security Act, and the 
article explains the meaning of the term 
as it was used by the members of the 
House Executive Expenditures Commit- 
tee’s subcommittee who prepared the 
initial draft of the bill that later became 
Public Law 253. 

After reading this article I believe that 
you will again realize how wise the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives were 
in deliberately refusing to impose limita- 
tions on the prosecution of a naval cam- 
paign by naval air, submarine, surface, 
and fleet marine forces. This article 
will go far, if given adequate distribution, 
toward helping create a greater appreci- 
ation of the uniquely American character 
of our naval organization, based upon 
what is so aptly termed the concept of 
the “balanced fieet.”’ This is one of the 
most important military articles in recent 
years. 

SEA POWER AND THE BALANCED FLEET 
(By Lt. Col. James D. Hittle) 

Sea power as a concept is nothing new to 
military thought. The forceful application 
of sea power by the balanced fleet is not only 
something relatively new, but it is a purely 
American contribution to the conduct of 
modern war. 

Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan, United States 
Navy, the greatest naval thinker of modern 
times, devoted a large portion of his profes- 
sional life to convincing this Nation of the 
validity of his concept of sea power as a 
fundamental feature of the sound military 
thinking upon which the over-all security 
doctrine of the United States must be based. 
Contrary to so much that is now carelessly 
written about sea power, Mahan considered 
sea power to be much more than the combat 
vessels of the fleet. He viewed a nation’s sea 
power as every aspect of national life that 
contributed to ultimate control of the seas— 
social conditions, economy, geography, polis 
tics, merchant marine, and the Nation’s 
Navy. All this, Mahan postulated, influenced 
the ultimate ability of a nation to control 
the seas. 

Sea power as a concept is no innovation to 
warfare, but the means by which our national 
sea power is forcefully applied is a unique 
and, from the historical standpoint, an 
American contribution to modern war meth- 
ods. Our fleet today comprises surface, sub- 


surface, naval aviation, and naval landing 
forces. In its basic structure the fleet is 
well proportioned, possessing its own organic 
types of forces to permit accomplishment of 
any combat mission incident to achieving or 
exercising control of the seas. No individual 
element of naval power is emphasized to 
the exclusion of any other necessary com- 
ponent. 

The air, surface, subsurface, and landing 
force components of the fleet are recognized 
to play a vital role in applying naval power; 
each is provided for in significant strength, 
with the result that the capabilities and limi- 
tations of each of the functional components 
of the fleet are considered in relation to each 
other as well as to the over-all requirements 
of naval war. The term balanced fleet de- 
notes an organizational concept, the funda- 
mental feature of which is the inclusion with- 
in the fleet of all functional components to 
permit the fleet to conduct any type of oper- 
ation incident to the prosecution of a naval 
campaign, involving, as it may, the coordi- 
nate employment of surface, subsurface, 
naval air, and naval landing forces. Com- 
mand, organization, and composition of 
forces of a balanced fleet are appropriately 
oriented in accordance with the predomi- 
nantly naval character of the operations. 
Each functional component of the fleet is 
employed according to its capabilities for the 
purposes of achieving the final objective— 
command of the sea. 

In keeping with this concept, surface or 
subsurface vessels do not engage the enemy 
merely to fight a surface action; landing 
forces do not assault a beachhead solely to 
fight a land battle; neither do air units strive 
for air supremacy over the disputed sea area 
or its shores merely for the sake of air 
supremacy in itself. All action on, below, 
and over the sea, as well as landing opera- 
tions, when conducted as operations inci- 
dent to a naval campaign, are reciprocally 
supporting and contribute to the attainment 
of the mutual naval objective. The balanced 
fleet provides all the basic tools needed for 
the conduct of a series of naval operations 
comprising the naval campaign. 

The naval campaign is a series of opera- 
tions predominantly naval in character. 
Such a campaign is usually conducted over 
a relatively large water area, and may in- 
volve separate air, surface, or subsurface com- 
bat; some or all of the operations that com- 
prise a naval campaign may involve the co- 
ordinate employment of the various func- 
tional naval components—air, submarine, 
surface, and landing force. In the conduct 
of war on a hemispheric or global scale con- 
trol of such land and water areas as are 
seized by means of naval campaigns serves 
a twofold purpose: It denies freedom of 
such waters to the enemy, ultimately sever- 
ing such enemy sea routes as traverse the 
area; when sufficient bases have been seized 
and command of sufficient sea areas is 
achieved it ultimately facilitates the further 
projection of air or land forces against the 
enemy. 

Technological advances since the days of 
sail have not materially altered the principle 
that control of sea areas is dependent upon 
possession of necessary base facilities. With 
the geographical character of the earth’s 
surface being such that water and land areas 
are alternating in location, it is obvious that 
the control of water areas is dependent on 
terrestrial bases which may be either in- 
sular or littoral in character. For instance: 
In the Pacific, possession of key islands per- 
mits the control of the various water areas 
operationally remote from the Asiatic or 
American mainland. Pacific water areas 
bordering the mainland are controlled largely 
by bases on the Asiatic or American littoral. 

Regardless of how effectively air, surface, 
or subsurface forces may be in defeating 
enemy forces within @ sea area, control of 
such a sea area will remain largely transi- 
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tory until such time as the land base goy- 
erning the area is seized and exploited. The 
naval campaign, therefore, is the means by 
which naval force is applied to effect the de- 
sired control of water areas, usually by 
seizure of critical base areas. 

World War II, waged on a global scale, pre- 
sented many examples of the naval campaign. 
The operations incident to the seizure of the 
Marianas provided an illustration of such a 
campaign. Prior to the assault on the 
islands, naval air, surface, and submarine 
forces engaged in operations designed to 
achieve freedom of movement across the 
waters surrounding the Marianas. Such na- 
val actions came to a climax with the large- 
scale air, surface, and land battles, by which 
Japanese iiaval forces lost command of these 
waters. Continuation of the naval campaign, 
initially involving surface, submarine, and 
carrier forces, required the further applica- 
tion of naval power by seizure of necessary 
bases in the Marianas Islands. The naval 
campaign culminated with the assault and 
capture of Saipan, Tinian, and Guam. 
Landing forces in each instance were under 
over-all naval command, emphasizing the 
primacy of naval interest in such operations. 
Development of the Marianas bases permitted 
consolidation of control of the surrounding 
waters. It also provided the bases from 
which subsequent forces were projected 
against enemy strongholds of Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa and permitted establishment of 
long-range bomber bases within range of the 
Japanese mainland. 

The operations leading up to and including 
the assault and seizure of the Marianas illus- 
trate the predominantly naval character of 
such a series of operations, conducted for the 
purpose of achieving control of a major sea 
area. Command and organization of forces 
involved in the Marianas naval campaign 
were in consonance with the nature of the 
operation. Naval forces gained freedom of 
the necessary sea approaches by a series of 
aggressive submarine, surface, and air ac- 
tions. Although Army units comprised a 
sizable portion of the landing forces used in 
the Marianas, the inclusion of Army troops 
within the landing forces used in the Mari- 
anas, the inclusion of Army troops within 
the landing-force organization did not alter 
the character of such operations, as those 
Army units were subject to over-all naval 
command and operated in accordance with 
the amphibious doctrine applicable to fleet 
marine force units. 

Thus in the Marianas naval campaign, as 
in the naval campaigns in the Solomons, the 
Gilberts, and the Marshalls, the inherently 
naval character of such operations was re- 
flected in the organization of forces involved. 
A balanced fleet, under naval command, pro- 
vided the principal means for fighting the 
varied but intimately related sea, land, and 
air battles involved in the prosecution of a 
naval campaign. 

It is noteworthy that this Nation should 
be the first to evolve and apply the concept 
of the balanced fleet. Although such a con- 
cept is peculiarly appropriate to the geo- 
graphical character of the United States 
this Nation is by no means the only one 
whose geographical position has accentuated 
naval aspects of national security. 

England and the United States have been 
prominent maritime powers of the modern 
western world. For a nation whose exist- 
ence in the modern world has depended on 
freedom of the seas, England has evidenced 
a surprising disinclination or reluctance t 
rationalize sea power, the very thing upon 
which British survival rested. It remained 
for Alfred Thayer Mahan, writing in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, to pre- 
sent a thorough rationalization of sea power. 

There have been periods in British naval 
history when it seemed that the British were 
on the verge of creating a balanced fieet 
Before the days of the submarine and air- 








plane, a balanced fleet would have required 
two basic components, the surface force, 
comprising combat and transport vessels, and 
a landing force integrated into naval or- 
ganization and subject to naval command. 

From early times, England’s Fleet has been 
a power on the world's seas. But in spite 
of her dependence upon the fleet, England’s 
naval organization never quite reached the 
stage of development that would have given 
the Royal Navy*its permanent counterpart of 
our present fleet marine forces. 

One particularly close approach to crea- 
tion of fleet marine forces was made in 1704 
when Admiral Rook, of the Royal Navy, 
seized Gibraltar, destined for centuries to be 
the symbol of British power. In that historic 
operation Royal Marines comprised a sizable 
part of the landing forces. 

Following Rook’s seizure of Gibraltar, there 
was a discernible tendency within the Royal 
Navy to associate marines with landing oper- 
ations. Such a trend was further manifested 
in 1740 when two regiments of marines were 
raised for service as landing forces with 
Vice Admiral Vernon in the Caribbean. Had 
the government in London sensed the logic 
of making Vernon’s expedition an all-naval 
one, a8 was so clearly justified by the nature 
of the contemplated operations, and by the 
preponderance of marines in the landing 
forces, England would have been in posses- 
sion of a balanced fleet. Never had such an 
organizational concept been more appropri- 
ate to naval operations. 

The account of Vernon’s Caribbean expedi- 
tion points to significant and inescapable 
conclusions. The contemplated operations 
were predominantly naval in character. The 
preponderance of marines in the accompany- 
ing military forees could well have been in- 
terpreted as justifying an organizational 
structure in harmony with and at the same 
time emphasizing the naval character of the 
cperations. Vernon's acquiescence to a coun- 
cil of war did not indicate that unquestioned 
command rested with the naval commander. 
To put it another way: Clearly Vernon’s Car- 
ibbean enterprise had the basic character- 
istics of a naval campaign. Just as clearly, 
neither the. organizational structure of the 
forces involved nor the method of command 
was appropriate to the prosecution of a naval 
campaign. Such incongruities could not 
have existed if Vernon's forces had been 
organized in accordance with what we know 
today as the concept of the balanced fleet. 

The Royal Navy did not comprehend the 
potential value of the Marines who were al- 
roady part of naval organization. Neither 
did the Lords of the Admiralty realize how 
reasonable and appropriate it would have 
been to utilize Marines as the naval landing 
force of the fleets. 

Having failed to integrate naval landing 
forces into the structure of the fleets, British 
naval power was without the experience or 
theoretical background capable of indicating 
the manner in which aircraft should be in- 
corporated into the organization of her naval 
establishment. At least officially, England 
failed to recognize that aircraft could be just 
as much a component of the fleets as were 
the surface or subsurface vessels. As in the 
case of landing forces in the days of sail, 
the Royal Navy in the twentieth century 
failed to realize that the instruments of 
naval power were more than the ships of the 
fleet. Consequently, prior to World War II 
the air weapon never became a major combat 
element of the Royal Navy. 

As a consequence, England at the begin- 
ning of World War II possessed powerful 
fleets of ships, but the fleets did not possess 
the landing forces or the powerful combat 
aviation forces that were so indispensable to 
the realization of true naval power. On the 


outbreak of World War II the end result of 
centuries of British naval history was that 
England, because of her historical disinclina- 
tion to incorporate major landing forces or 
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air combat forces into naval organization in 
sufficient amount to complement the water- 
borne components of the navy, entered the 
war without a balanced fleet. For this fail- 
ure England paid dearly. As Secretary of 
National Defense Forrestal has pointed out, 
“the consequence of this neglect was that 
the British went into the war with a totally 
inadequate naval air force.” The sinking of 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse did not end 
the disasters that befell England because of 
her failure to possess a balanced fleet. 

The German invasion of Norway presented 
England with the opportunity to exploit her 
sea power in the defense of Norway, and 
in so doing to give the Germans an important 
and sound defeat. Tactically and strategi- 
cally, reaction to the German threat in Nor- 
way was dependent on naval power—the 
ability to Wage a naval campaign against the 
Norwegian coast. Again the lack of power- 
ful naval air force had an immediate and 
unfavorable effect on the conduct of the 
British operations. From the practical 
standpoint the British initiated operations 
against the German forces in Norway with- 
out benefit of naval air cover. But British 
deficiencies in naval power did not stop with 
the absence of naval air forces. In Keeping 
with historical precedent, England, on the 
eve of the Norwegian compaign, lacked the 
specially trained landing forces so necessary 
to extending the striking force of the fleet 
against land objectives. 

Because England's naval power did not 
possess a readily available fleet marine force, 
16,000 troops without adequate amphibious 
training were dispatched as a landing force 
against the Norwegian coast. Unprepared 
for an amphibious mission as a part of the 
conduct of a naval campaign, the landing 
force failed in its mission. In short, the 
Royal Navy was short on both naval air 
forces and naval landing forces similar to our 
fleet Marine Forces. England did not pos- 
sess a balanced fleet, and consequently 
England lost Norway. 

The lesson of the failure of the British 
naval campaign against Norway has been 
succinctly summarized by Secretary For- 
restal: “This disaster, which profoundly 
affected the course of the entire war, was 
more than the failure of 16,000 men, but was 
a failure in the exercise of sea power on the 
part of the then largest Navy in the world, 
and it was entirely due to the lack of a small, 
speciaily trained amphibious force such as 
we have in the form of the United States 
Marines, to supplement ashore the action of 
the fleet at sea.” 

The naval traditions o1 the United States 
have their origins in the Royal Navy. The 
early naval thought of the United States Navy 
was closely akin to British thinking, so it was 
not strange that when United States Marines 
were first organized in 1775 they were em- 
ployed largely in the manner in which the 
Royal Marines had been used by the Royal 
Navy. From their inception the United 
States Marines were associated with naval 
functions, seeing service as part of ships 
companies, at naval establishments ashore, 
and as landing parties in connection with 
naval attacks of shore positions. Such em- 
ployment was no departure from British 
precedent. 

During the hundred-odd years that in- 
tervened between the Revolution and the 
Spanish-American War, marines participated 
in numerous landing operations. Used prin- 
cipally in conjunction with sailors to form a 
landing party or as part of a larger landing 
force composed largely of army troops, ma- 
rines continued to be employed according to 
European precedent. Until the end of the 
nineteenth century there was little or no 
indication that this Nation saw the need for 
integrating landing forces into the structure 
of the fleet. The United States Navy was 
no closer to the realization of the need for a 
balanced fleet than was England. 
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In the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury two things happened that were to have 
a profound and lasting effect on the future 
naval development of this Nation. Alfred 
Thayer Mahan wrote The Influence of Sea 
Power on History (copyrighted 1890), and the 
United States went to war against Spain. It 
was a war of a nation of the old world against 
a nation of the new world. As such it was an 
intercontinental war involving both hemi- 
spheres. The Spanish-American War, coupled 
with Mahan’s rationalization of sea pow- 
er, brought home to the American people the 
realization of how dependent they were upon 
command of the sea. 

The balanced fleet today may well be con- 
sidered both as a logical extension and ap- 
plication of the thinking of Mahan, and as a 
practical outgrowth of the war with Spain. 
The writings of Mahan provided the theo- 
retical basis for the intelligent solution of 
the naval problems created by this Nation's 
emergence from the Spanish-American War 
as a leading naval power. 

The United States became a great sea power 
by virtue of the defeat of the Spanish Em- 
pire. And with this victory over Spain came 
a new and greater appreciation of the role 
of landing forces, and the necessity for in- 
tegrating such landing (or expeditionary 
forces as they were called) within the struc- 
ture of the fleet. The efficient assault and 
seizure of the advanced fleet base at Guan- 
tanamo by a battalion of marines stood out 
in bold relief against the background of con- 
fusion that characterized the efforts to get 
Shafter’s troops ashore at Siboney. The 
value of landing forces within the naval or- 
ganization was demonstrated at Guantanamo 
and it was readily recognized by those who 
exercised naval command in the Cuban 
waters. Landings on the South coast of 
Cuba provided abundant opportunity to com- 
pare and contrast the landing efficiency of 
troops accustomed to normal land warfare 
and those, such as the Marine battalion at 
Guantanamo, accustomed to the sea and the 
requirements of naval command. Admiral 
Sampson soon recognized the asset he pos- 
sessed in the Marine battalion. It is reported 
that on July 3, 1898, when the Spanish fleet 
finally emerged, Sampson was actually on 
his way to inform General Shafter that if 
he wasn’t able to dispose of the Spanish 
batteries commanding the entrance to San- 
tiago, he (Sampson) would bring up the 
Marine battalion and do it. 

The Spanish-American War’s demonstrated 
need for fleet marine forces was readily rec- 
ognized by those who understood the charac- 
ter and requirements of a naval campaign. 
The following quotations indicate the extent 
to which naval thought appreciated the need 
for landing forces within the structure of 
the fleet: 

Admiral Dewey: “If there had been 5,000 
marines under my command at Manila Bay, 
the city would have surrendered to me on 
May 1, 1898, and could have been properly 
garrisoned.” 

Rear Adm. John E. Pillsbury, while Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation in 1908, stated 
that the marines “should be organized into 
regiments, battalions, and companies, and 
should be embarked, or ready to embark in a 
suitable vessel, and should be attached to 
the fleets, thus forming part of the fighting 
force of the fleet directly under the com- 
mander in chief.” 

Marines continued to see the logic of the 
employment of expeditionary forces as part 
of the fleet. In 1908 Major General Comman- 
dant George F. Elliott invited attention to 
the “absolute necessity for * * * trans- 
ports for the sole and exclusive use of the 
Marine Corps.” In 1912 Major General Com- 
mandant William P. Biddle again commented 
on the need for proper transports for expe- 
ditionary forces. General Biddle accurately 
visualized the nature of future fleet marine 
force establishments as he called for the 
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adoption of “the policy of having at least one 
large post on each coast,” for use of the ex- 
peditionary forces. His remarks of December 
18, 1913, are particularly significant, in that 
he pointed to the necessity for maintaining 
sufficient marine forces for use in connection 
with a naval campaign. 

The above quotations are noteworthy in 
that they show clearly how our national naval 
thought adjusted itself to the problems in- 
volved in the conduct of a war on a global 
scale, as was the then recent war with Spain. 
Expeditionary forces of Marines were to be 
separate and distinct from the Marine de- 
tachments of the various ships, and as such 
these expeditionary forces were a definite de- 
parture from previous United States and 
British naval thought on the employment of 
Marines. Almost coincident with this Na- 
tion’s emergence onto the world scene as a 
leading naval power, our high command rec- 
ognized something that the British failed to 
learn in over two centuries of dependence on 
sea power—that employment of naval power 
in the exercise of a Nation’s sea power neces- 
sitated a fleet organization that provided the 
naval commanders with the necessary combat 
tools to wage a naval war. The United States 
after the Spanish American War, her first 
venture into war conducted on a global scale, 
readily recognized that the application of 
naval power by a maritime Nation demanded 
that such naval power be predicated upon 
the concept of the balanced fleet. 

The period covering the last years of the 
nineteenth century and the first years of the 
twentieth century, an era dominated by the 
Spanish American War and the United States 
emergence as a naval power may well be 
termed the era of amphibious awakening. 
Out of those years came the new realization 
of a need for landing forces within the fleet. 
This made possible the balanced fleets that 
proved to be the key to victory in the Pacific 
in World War II. 

World War I did not give this Nation the 
opportunity to employ expeditionary forces 
in conjunction with major naval operations. 
Consequently, immediate postwar military 
thinking questioned the need for Marine ex- 
peditionary forces organized as functional 
components of the fleets. Those who may 
have doubted wisdom of maintaining Marine 
expeditionary forces received their answer on 
March 13, 1920, when Maj. Gen. John A. Le- 
jeune testified before House Naval Affairs 
Committee and presented his views as to what 
he believed to be the proper functions of the 
Marine Corps in the future. Lejeune pointed 
out that World War I did not permit the 
Marine Corps to carry out its logical mis- 
sion. While recognizing the peculiar nature 
of World War I as it affected the utilization 
of fleet expeditionary forces, he emphasized 
the thought that future wars would not 
necessarily be in keeping with the patterns of 
the First World War. 

The need for Marine expeditionary forces 
ready for immediate service with the fleets, 
was clearly explained. Said General Lejeune: 
“There is always the danger that the next 
war may burst upon us as suddenly as did the 
last war on England and France. As these 
expeditionary forces of marines are intended 
for service with the fleets, they must be kept 
in a similar state of readiness. The duty of 
the expeditionary forces with the fleets would 
be the seizure, occupation, fortification, end 
defense of temporary naval bases. Fleets 
cannot operate without bases.” 

Lejeune’s testimony went far toward clari- 
fying thinking regarding the need for Ma- 
rine expeditionary forces. Not only did he 
help reorient our naval thought to the logical 
requirements of a maritime Nation but the 
thoughts expressed in the testimony served 


as a blueprint for future employment of the 
1e Corps, emphasizing its fundamental 
providing landing forces for em- 
His testimony re- 
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garding the employment of marine naval 
landing forces was both prophetic and sound. 

In 1933 the marine landing forces re- 
ceived the official and still effective designa- 
tion of “fleet marine forces,’ an accurately 
descriptive term. Twenty-seven years after 
General Lejeune appeared before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, Congress passed the 
National Security Act of 1947, and in that 
law Congress set forth the functions of the 
Marine Corps. The concept of the employ- 
ment of Marine expeditionary forces (fleet 
marine forces) as visualized by General Le- 
jeune is today embodied in the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947. 

Based upon the demonstrated willingness 
to consider landing forces as an integral com- 
ponent of naval power, there was no historical 
precedent in the United States Navy that pre- 
vented the airplane from being accepted 
along with the ships and landing forces as a 
functional component of naval power. In 
contrast to British naval thought and organi- 
zation, the airplane was progressively devel- 
oped and integrated into the structure of 
the United States naval forces. Early devel- 
opment of the catapult and the growth and 
versatility of the carrier emphasized the 
manner in which the airplane was accepted 
as a component of naval power. The airplane 
Was recognized as a weapon capable of ma- 
terially assisting in the struggle for control 
of the sea, and a combat instrument, particu- 
larly as in its later specialization for naval 
use, admirably suited for employment in ex- 
tending the striking force of the fleet against 
enemy air, shipping, land targets, and in 
conjunction with surface, subsurface, and 
landing forces in prosecution of a naval 
campaign. 

Acceptance of landing forces and air units 
as components of naval power preduced the 
balanced fleets that stopped the Japanese 
tide of victory at Guadalcanal, drove in the 
perimeter of Japanese Empire defenses at 
Bougainville, and struck aggressively across 
the central Pacific, finally gaining bases from 
which the Army Air Forces could bring the 
Japanese homeland under B-29 and fighter 
attack. Indeed, it may be said that the 
balanced fleet was the principal means by 
which the war in the Pacific was fought and 
won. 

The balanced fleet was no accident in the 
development of our naval organization. 
Basically the balanced fleet is a distinct de- 
parture from previous, and particularly Brit- 
ish, naval precedent. It is indeed fortunate 
that those who formulated this Nation's 
naval policy were endowed with the vision, 
wisdom, and mental courage that permitted 
the United States to adopt the concept of 
the balanced fleet. By so doing the makers 
of our naval: policy gave this Nation the 
naval organization tailored to fit the re- 
quirements of a maritime power, and as a 
consequence this Nation was able to avoid 
the disasters that fell upon the British be- 
cause of that nation’s failure to adopt such 
a logical concept of naval organization. The 
ability of the United States naval power to 
occupy Iceland on short notice and to strike 
with little preparation against Guadalcanal 
stands in sharp contrast against the failure 
of British naval power to respond suc- 
cessfully to similar requirements in Norway 
and Crete. The difference between British 
failure and United States success is explained 
principally by the fact that the British did 
not possess a balanced fleet. The United 
States did. 

Acceptance of the concept of the balanced 
fleet provided the means by which the 
United States could most effectively apply 
its sea power. Effective application of sea 
power is still a fundamental consideration 
of national security. Strengthened by the 
increased combat capabilities of the air 
weapon, the last war clearly demonstrated 
that naval power provides the only reliable 
medium for gaining and maintaining con- 
trol of ocean areas. Teday, when even the 
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need for any navy at all is being questioned 
at the highest military level, it is better to 
base our national defense doctrine upon 
demonstrated truths than upon the unsup- 
ported contentions of enthusiasts who dep- 
recate naval power and claim the air weapon 
to be an independent instrument for achievy- 
ing victory. 

Our national naval power has utilized the 
air weapon, not as an independent force in 
itself, but as a weapon capable of assisting 
in gaining and maintaining control of the 
seas. As it is used in naval war, the air- 
plane is an integral part of naval power, ex- 
ploited to full advantage, its effort coordi- 
nated appropriately with other elements of 
the balanced fleet in the struggle to achieve 
a naval objective. No one component of 
naval power wins a naval campaign. It is 
the coordinate effort of all elements—land- 
ing force, air, and combat vessels—that con- 
stitutes the naval combat team known as the 
balanced fleet. As they exist as components 
of the balanced fleet, landing forces are not 
thought of as land power, nor are naval air 
components identified as air power; neither 
are combat vessels considered synonymous 
with sea power. Rather, each is a mutually 
supporting component of naval power, and 
as such finds its logical justification in the 
coordinate role it plays in the application 
of the Nation’s sea power. 

As long as this Nation continues to realize 
that sea power is an indispensable factor 
in national security, and as long as the 
balanced fleet is accepted as the most efficient 
means of effecting the forceful application 
of sea power, then, for that long, the existence 
of fleet marine forces (which in fact means 
the Marine Corps) and naval aviation is 
logically justified. Thus, the balanced fleet 
is reason for maintaining fleet marine forces 
and naval aviation as we know them today 
It goes without saying that diminution or 
major alteration of the function of naval 
aviation will have an immediate effect on 
the status of fleet marine forces; conversely, 
a reduction or major modification of the 
function of fleet marine forces will have a 
similar effect on the status of naval avia- 
tion. Both have their raison d’étre in the 
concept of the balanced fleet. Neither are 
today logically justified without it. 

The concept of the balanced fleet is prob- 
ably more applicable to the future than the 
past. It was valid when only landing forces 
and surface vessels comprised a balanced 
fleet, and it has even more effectively demon- 
strated its applicability in the technologically 
advanced atmosphere of World War I. It 
will continue to be a factor of world strategy 
in peace or war. Future technological ad- 
vances may well alter the present composi- 
tion and techniaue of the balanced fleets 
required for the prosecution of a naval cam- 
paign. Greater emphasis will be placed upon 
naval combat aviation as a means of in- 
tensifying and extending the striking power 
of the fleet. Fleet marine forces of the 
future will place increasing importance upon 
air transport. Illustrative of the inherent 
versatility of the balanced fleets of the 
future, the increasing importance of air 
transportation for fleet marine forces may be 
equaled by the advances in the utilization of 
undersea craft for the transportation of such 
fleet marine forces. 

Thus the concept of the balanced fleet, valid 
in the past and present, will continue to be 
justified in the future. Based upon such 
guiding principle our naval power of the 
future should retain the characteristics of 
teamwork, operational self-sufficiency, and 
the unexcelled strategic mobility that have 
come to be the intrinsic attributes of our 
progressive naval thought and action. 

The balanced fleet has been accepted as a 
major feature of national security. The Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 recognizes both 
naval aviation and fleet marine forces to be 
major elements of naval power, and the 








“naval campaign” is accorded legal recogni- 
tion in this basic security legislation. In 
writing the National Security Act, Congress 
recognized our national dependence upon sea 
power and, »y @irécting the maintenance of 
surface, subsurface, air and landing force ele- 
ments of naval power, made the concept of 
the balanced fleet a major feature of our na- 
tional security. 

Congress, in passing the National Security 
Act of 1947, recognized that the organization 
of our armed forces must be designed accord- 
ing to our peculiar needs as a maritime na- 
tion. As a consequence, Congress further 
recognized that the structure of our armed 
forces cannot be patterned according to con- 
tinental European military thought nor based 
upon the purported combat self-sufficiency of 
any one type of weapon. 

As long as such truths remain self-evident, 
the security of this Nation will in large meas- 
ure continue to depend upon the forceful 
application of our sea power by the balanced 
fleet. 





U.S. S. “Pvt. Sadao S. Munemori” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Japanese-American Citizens League, to- 
gether with many Americans of Japanese 
descent, believes that if the United States 
Army Transport Pvt. Sadao S. Mune- 
mori were sent into the Pacific, where it 
might make regular calls at Japanese 
ports, it would be of inestimable value in 
further cementing Japanese and Ameri- 
can friendship and understanding. 

I believe there is a great deal of merit 
in this suggestion and therefore commend 
it highly to the Department of the Army. 

In connection with the renaming of 
this Army transport in honor of Sadao S. 
Munemori, I present herewith an extract 
from the New York Times of Saturday, 
March 20, 1948: 


SADAO MUNEMORI’S SHIP 


For the first time in our history a United 
States Army vessel now bears the honored 
name of a Japanese-American soldier who 
gave his life for his country. In a ceremony 
i1t the Brooklyn Army Base the ship has been 
rechristened the United States Army trans- 
port Pvt. Sadao Munemort. Sadao is dead, 
but his name lives on. 

Munemori’s service is recorded in a post- 
humous award of the Congressional Medal. 
He was a Los Angeles Nisei boy who joined 
the famous Four Hundred and Forty-second 
Regimental Combat Team early in the war 
and later during the Italian campaign made a 
distinguished record as assistant squad lead- 
er of Company A. On April 5, 1945, near Sera- 
vezzra, the company was pinned down by 
fire from, the enemy’s mountain batteries. 
Munemori, advancing alone, knocked out two 
of the foe’s machine guns with grenades and 
was making for a shell crater occupied by two 
of hismen. An unexploded grenade bounced 
from his helmet and rolled toward his com- 
rades. He promptly flung himself upon it 
and was blown to bits. 

If his ship could now be manned by his old 
Nisei companions in urms and sent to Japan, 
it would be a telling token of democracy and 
racial understanding at work. Patriotism 


and heroism are’passports across every fron-— 
tier, 
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Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include two editorials from the Clarion 
(Pa.) Republican of March 25, 1948: 


(These two essays published here were writ- 
ten by Edith Talbot, a senior in Knox High 
School. Her grades on the two essays, the 
first prepared and the second extemporane- 
ous, won first place in the county contest for 
her, and the prize of a 4-year scholarship at 
any oné of several State institutions. The 
Republican is proud to present Miss Tal- 
bot’s essays.) 


WILL DEMOCRACY SURVIVE? 


Democracy, which gives birth to the Kind 
of civilization in which men may live as men 
and not as slaves, was invented in Greece 
many centuries ago. It traveled to Rome, was 
blotted out for a time by the empire, lived 
underground during the Dark Ages, only to 
crop up in England and migrate to the Amer- 
ican colonies. The torch first lighted in 
Athens is now in the hands of the American 
people. Will that torch light the centuries 
to come? Will democracy survive? 

Within this generation we have watched 
dictatorships rise and fall, we have seen dis- 
content grow under monarchy, we have seen 
the Japanese Imperial Government lose its 
grip on its people. Yet our American de- 
mocracy has survived two wars, and we are 
still able to feel confident of its ultimate 
survival. Although we have not reached a 
utopia or ‘have effected a perfect Cemocracy 
we do go forward with faith in the funda- 
mental ideals for which democracy stands. 

Democracy in its long evolution, with its 
false freedoms, excesses, and frequent fail- 
ures, is still the upspringing faith in man’s 
right under God to be free, to govern him- 
self, and to worship his Creator. Democracy 
is not just a political form; it is a spiritual 
faith. All men are created equal, not in 
the shallow sense of equal health or equal 
intelligence quotients, but in the deep sense 
that each and every man has the same in- 
trinsic value. 

The greatest threat to the democratic way 
of life is the Russian-guided Communist 
Party. The word “Communist” is on the lips 
of every person speaking of national or in- 
ternational affairs. We realize that the Rus- 
sians are as intent on spreading communism 
as we are on spreading democracy. It would 
be contrary to our democratic principles to 
deny them this right. However, we do not 
force our ideas on them, and for the same 
reason deny them the right to use subversive 
methods with us. Nor is it enough for us 
to be anticommunistic any more than it is 
enough for us to be antismalipox. You can 
still die of smallpox unless you use the serum 
against it. Our most effective serum in this 
case is to make democracy work for greater 
opportunity and greater security for all 
people. 

The breeding ground for communism is 
that spot where people through no fault of 
their own do not have enough to eat or 
enough to wear. Communism hunts misery, 
feeds on misery, and profits from misery. 
The President of Shanghai University points 
out that hunger is driving many Chinese stu- 
dents to communism out of sheer despera- 
tion. Hunger is making many lose their 
sense of decency. Such a distorted sense of 
values is also seen in the story of a 10-year- 
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old Nuremberg schoolgirl. Asked to wriie 
a theme on The Happiest Day of My Life, she 
wrote, “The happiest day of my life was 
November 17, 1947, when my brother died 
and I inherited his underwear and shoes.” 

Freedom walks hand in hand with abun- 
dance. Thus we are fortifying democracy 
when we rid the world of want. At the same 
time this is an effective means of overcoming 
communism, although that is secondary in 
our purpose. George Marshall surely must 
have realized this when he said, “Our foreign 
policy is directed not against any country 
or doctrine, but against hunger, desperation, 
and chaos.” ? 

The differences most frequently pointed 
out between the two systems are in the eco- 
nomic field. The basis of our economy is 
competition and free enterprise, factors ruled 
out by communism. Yet our economy is by 
far the most productive in the world. With 
6 percent of the world’s population we pro- 
duce one-third of the world’s goods, and use 
three-fourths of the automobiles, one-half of 
the radios, one-third of the wool supply, an4 
one-third of the soap. The Russians call this 
unimportant beside their armament manu- 
facturing. The current Soviet 5-year plan 
calls for overemphasis on heavy industry— 
the only country where heavy industry is 
larger than light industry—in order to put 
themselves on an equal footing with the 
“warmongering” nations. Yet Andre Vishin- 
sky said, “There will be no war in my life- 
time.” But he added slyly, “However, I am 
63 years old.” ? 

Wherein lies our strength? How can we 
insure the peace? Again we come to a clash 
of ideals. We of the democratic nations see 
national strength and real peace only when 
our basic consideration is the highest welfare 
and happiness of all people. This is the jus- 
tification for our foreign policy. Our de- 
mocracy challenges us to tolerance and re- 
spect for the individual, and for opportunity 
for education and profitable occupation, not 
only for ourselves, but for all people. 

The torch is in the hands of the American 
people. It is up to us to prove that the ideals 
of democracy can be made to work. This is 
not merely a national problem, nor one 
which is dependent upon a small group of 
politicians, but one in which each individual 
must share the responsibility. But is not 
“democracy based on the conviction that 
there are extraordinary possibilities in ordi- 
nary people”?* Certainly democracy shall 
survive. 
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WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


Unity without uniformity—this was the 
definition of democracy found in a small- 
town newspaper. But is this just a grand 
ideal, or is it something real on which to base 
our future and the future of the world. To 
those to which democracy means something 
real, it is more than a political form; it is a 
spiritual faith to which they cling. These 
ideals must mean something to every one of 
us, and we must make them mean some- 
thing to others; for today’s world is des- 
perately in need of something firm to 
build on. 

Education stands as an ever-important 
factor in the development of democracy. 
The uneducated masses are never able to 
think things through for themselves and 
this is always an open path for communism 
to step in or for a dictator to grab his power. 
Numerous South American countries have 
set up constitutions similar to ours and have 
patterned their system of government after 
ours, but still have been a failure. Are we 
doing our part to educate the people of the 
world for democracy and teaching the demo- 
cratic way of life? A Chinese family that 
had been living in Cuba for 5 years, in daily 
contact with Americans and within 150 miles 
of the world’s greatest democracy could not 
explain what democracy was or even stood 
for, when asked. Yet when asked to explain 
what communism stood for, the response 
was immediate and answer in full detail. 
Are we failing in this phase of education? 
The more widespread education is up to us. 

International unity cannot be possible un- 
less we have a race and religious tolerance 
within our own country. A grave on a South 
Pacific island was found marked, “Here lies 
a black man, who died while fighting the 
yellow man, so that the white man might be 
free.”" America is waking up to the realiza- 
tion that this attitude must not exist in a 
democracy. This is not something to be set- 
tled merely by legislation; it is up to each 
of us as individuals to show tolerance to our 
fellow man. It is found in Switzerland, a 
real democracy, that three distinct races of 
people have been able to live together; each 
retaining their own customs and languages. 
Surely this is proof that it can be done. 

The economic system we have developed in 
this democracy, based on private enterprise, 
initiative and hard work, has given us the 
reputation of the best-dressed and the best- 
fed people of the world. But does this mean 
we are to act like the rich family on the 
hill and refuse to see the slums below? The 
misery of our fellow men, sometimes through 
no fault of their own, is our concern, too. 
Communism hunts misery, feeds on misery, 
and profits from it. Freedom walks hand 
in hand with abundance. Although our 
fore policy is aimed at fortifying democ- 
racy, is comes secondary to those prin- 

ples taught by democracy; that we cannot 

, and let our neighbors suffer while we 
wasting our surplus. 

democracy is something real, a grand 

1 that can be realized, and a unity still 

ing individual freedom. Men have al- 

vays been more willing to fight for their 

d or their country than to examine them 
and practice the principles they teach. We 
have defended these ideals, and now we must 
prove to others what we know this our de- 
mocracy really is. 
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California DiGiorgio Farm Strike 


EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
22 of this year, Congressman EL.iort, of 
California, in a speech to the Congress, 
made certain statements regarding a 
6-month-old strike at the DiGiorgio 
Farms near Bakersfield, Calif. 

I received a letter from Mr. H. L. 
Mitchell, president of the National Farm 
Labor Union of the American Federation 
of Labor, welcoming the plan of Congress- 
man ELLIoTT, that the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor send a subcommittee 
to make a fair investigation of the work- 
ing conditions and the circumstances at 
the DiGiorgio Farms which caused this 
strike. 

He has also submitted a complete re- 
port made by the American Friends Serv- 
ice committee which has already made 
a complete survey of the conditions lead- 
ing up to this strike. The American 
Friends Service Committee is a Quaker 
organization which received the Nobel 
peace prize for its services during the 
war. 

In fairness to the striking employees, 
every Member of Congress should read 
the unbiased report of this committee, 
which follows: 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FARM LABOR UNION 
STRIKE AT THE DIGIORGIO RANCH 


(By Dr. Clarence Yarrow, American Friends 
Service Committee) 


INTRODUCTION 


The following report by Dr. Clarence Yar- 
row, formerly with the War Labor Board 
and now director of the Pasadena branch of 
Telluride Association, was prepared at the re- 
quest of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee following several visits to the strike 
area. 

Development of the economic relations 
committee in the Philadelphia office, and of 
an economic problems seminar series in our 
own area, have led us to investigate this 
strike in Kern County with some care, look- 
ing toward increasing our knowledge of the 
situation and toward being useful, if oppor- 
tunity should offer, in working out a solu- 
tion. 

Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary of 
the American Friends Service Committee, has 
joined the National Citizens Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes. 

PAvuL B. JOHNSON, 
Executive Secretary, 
Southern California Branch. 


The National Farm Labor Union, American 
Federation of Labor affiliate, formerly the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, has long 
been concerned with the welfare of the rural 
worker as an employee of large farming cor- 
porations that are characteristic of many 
areas of the South and West. The union de- 
cided to expand its concern to the rural 
workers on the west coast and began or- 
ganizing at several points in the San Joaquin 
Valley with greatest success at the DiGiorgio 
Ranch near Bakersfield. 

The DiGiorgio Fruit Ranch, comprising 
about 20,000 acres, employs about 1,500 men 
on a year-round basis. In September 1947, 
the union asked for a chance to negotiate, 


but there was no response from the manage- 
ment. Astrike vote was taken and the strike 
called October 1, asking for union recogni- 
tion. Union figures show 850 members in the 
Farm Labor Union and 128:in the Teamsters 
Union, AFL. The two unions have cooperated 
closely in organizing and striking. The strike 
has continued since that time with picket 
lines fully manned. 

Because of the limitations of space, this 
report will deal largely with conclusions 
rather than a minute study of the evidence. 
The conclusions are based on several trips 
to observe the situation at first hand and 
talks with the DiGiorgio management, repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia, the DiGiorgio local, and officials of 
the National Farm Labor Union and the 
American Federation of Labor. These inves- 
tigations were undertaken as a representative 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 


A CONFLICT OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 


This small drama being enacted at the Di- 
Giorgio Ranch is an item of major conse- 
quence in the lives of people and the eco- 
nomic relations in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Both sides are mustering their maximum 
powers to fling into the struggle. The AFL 
is supporting the strike to a very large de- 
gree. On the other side, the Associated Farm- 
ers of California are, I believe, completely op- 
posed to any negotiations with the union. 


TAKING SIDES IN THE CONTROVERSY 


One can make a good case on either side, 
depending on the assumptions with which 
one approaches the controversy. If one 
assumes that the farm operators generally 
are sensitive to the needs of their workers 
and are caught between the two millstones 
of the market and the wage bill with terrific 
hazards of weather to upset all predictions, 
one might conclude that the additional 
hazard of dealing with a union is too much, 
Such a union might call a strike at the 
time of harvest and ruin a whole year's in- 
vestment. If one assumes, on the other 
hand, that the welfare of the workers and 
their families is of prime importance and 
that the management is not likely to be 
overly sensitive to these needs, then one is 
inclined to favor the union side of the 
picture. 

The second assumption is the one to which 
I am inclined, and there are several factors 
which lead me to draw conclusions On this 
basis. 

1. Human values 

On a large ranch the person-to-person rela- 
tions become considerably diluted. A worker 
is one among many, with little sense of per- 
sonal belonging, and his sense of security 
in the job becomes jeopardized even when, 
as in this case, the management tries to be 
very considerate of the worker’s welfare. 

It is a prime Quaker and Christian prin- 
ciple that one should respect the individual 
and if one expects the best, one gets the 
best. Although this principle must be modi- 
fied by realism in practical situations, it 1s 
nevertheless a very important key. The 
management is patronizing and pitying. It 
expects the worst and does not give the work- 
ers a sufficient sense of worth or security 
The union expects the best and has achieved 
great results. There is a strong sense of 
solidarity in the group, a feeling of commit- 
ment to a higher ideal than their own wel- 
fare. The Associated Farmers would de- 
preciate this, but their own testimony 
indicates that the workers have taken the 
strike on as a “crusade.” 


2. Values of union organization 


If one feels that unions generally have 
been more of a detriment than a benefit one 
would be opposed to unions in this field 
Management and Associated Farmers repre- 
sentatives seemed to think that unions 
might have their place in industry but not 
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in agriculture. Just as unions, in my 
opinion, have generally been a necessary and 
valuable concomitant of large industrial 
growth, so in the area of farming the de- 
pressed state.of-the workers is ample evi- 
dence of the need for organization. Perhaps 
I am not farmer enough to listen to the 
plea that the harvest is such a crucial matter 
that the operator can brook no possibility 
of interference at that time. There are 
other operations that are just as critical in 
the industrial field, and I have no doubt that 
this argument has been used again and again 
to combat any union that was in formation. 
I would say then that it is important to have 
a union organization to strive for improve- 
ments in working conditions and give the 
workers a sense of democratic participation 
in the vital issues of our society. 

An additional factor of importance is that 
agricultural laborers receive no benefits from 
most social legislation. The union stresses 
the needs of unemployment insurance, old- 
age pensions, etc., as an important part of 
their program. While these are long-term 
objectives, it is evident that until some 
strong organization is able to speak for agri- 
cultural laborers, they will continue to be 
discriminated against. 


3. Responsible leadership 


It is very important to ask whether the 
leadership of the National Farm Labor 
Union is acting responsibly and in the long- 
term interests of the workers. There have 
been many irresponsible efforts in the agri- 
cultural labor field where workers have been 
exploited and used to further a political 
line. This is not the case with the NFLU. 
I have known H. L. Mitchell, president of 
the NFLU, and many union leaders for some 
time. I can amply affirm that Mr. Mitchell 
has not been alined with the Communists 
at any time and has, in fact, headed several 
struggles against Communist control in the 
agricultural labor field. The union has done 
an excellent job in the South in bettering 
race relations and has continued with that 
emphasis in this situation where racial prej- 
udices have been an important factor. 

The strike has been conducted in a most 
exemplary manner by the union leaders. 
Animosities have been kept down. Counsels 
of moderation have prevailed; fears of vio- 
lence have not materialized. While ten- 
sions may arise in the future, I feel that 
the leaders will do all they can to prevent 
incidents. Without the benefits of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which does not 
apply to agricultural laborers, and con- 
fronted by a very powerful economic organ- 
ization in the DiGiorgio Corp. and the Asso- 
ciated Farmers, temptations to forceful ac- 
tion against strike breakers have been great. 


4. Tactics used in the labor controversy 


Again drawing conclusions without giving 
the evidence because of lack of space, I should 
say that the tactics of the management and 
Associated Farmers have been ones largely 
of suppression of news, smearing the oppo- 
sition as Communist, provocation to violence, 
and use of courts and police to intimidate. 
Many incidents could be related to support 
this statement. The union has not been 
altogether fair in the publicity it has issued, 
but by and large, the union tactics have 
been for a full and free public discussion, 
economic pressure without violence, mod- 
erate and equitable demands, 


POSSIBILITIES OF A SOLUTION TO THE CONFLICT 
The courage and good spirits of the strikers 
are impressively maintained. On the other 
hand, the DiGiorgio Corp. carries on with 
a large amount of imported labor. A 
stalemate persists, one which is full of po- 
tentialities for violence and injustices. In 
such a situation the influence of outside 
groups may have considerable effect. 


ASSISTANCE BY OUTSIDE GROUPS 
As stated, the Associated Farmers desire the 
controversy to be localized and ignored as 


much as possible. The union would like to 
have as much publicity and national notice 
as possible. Attempts that have been made 
to form impartial local committees for medi- 
ation and investigation have been unsuccess- 
ful. The special citizens’ committee which 
produced the pamphlet, A Community 
Aroused, is completely on the side of the 
Associated Farmers. The chief backer of this 
committee is a man who has potato and cot- 
ton crops. The union has been trying with 
some success to raise the labor rate on these 
and other crops. 

A national citizens’ committee on the Di- 
Giorgio strike is being formed with purposes 
of relief, investigation, and mediation. John 
Don Passos and Monsignor Ligutti are serv- 
ing on it. There has been talk of a Cali- 
fornia committee of similar purpose. If the 
weight of independent liberal groups is to be 
effective at all in the field of labor relations, 
they should certainly exert as strong an in- 
fluence as possible in such situations where 
the call for investigation and impartial medi- 
ation is imperative. 





National Defense Is First Function of 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting an 
editorial which appeared in the Bremer- 


ton (Wash.) Sun, Friday, March 19, 
1948: 
CAN WE AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT NATIONAL 


DEFENSE? 

The Communist coup d'état in Czecho- 
slovakia, coupled with Stalin’s demands for 
a “defense” agreement with Finland and 
mounting totalitarian pressures in France, 
Italy, and other European nations, has 
brought the international situation to its 
worst point since 1939. 

But the direct approach to the crisis, spear- 
headed among our national leaders by Pres- 
ident Truman’s historic requests to Con- 
gress this week, appears to be meeting that 
crisis as well as the Nation is today able to 
cope with such a situation. 

It is clear that those who dislike and envy 
us abroad respect only one quality in a coun- 
try—and that quality is military strength. 
It is not warmongering to say that the 
United States must maintain a defense es- 
tablishment far more effective than any we 
have ever had in peacetime so long as the 
world remains in its present explosive state. 
That is simply insurance for our survival. 

According to those who know best, all 
branches of our military forces—Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard alike—are in a 
dangerously weak condition. We have sunk, 
in the space of about 2 years, from the great- 
est military power on earth to a third-rate 
military power. 

This was only partially the result of the 
postwar demobilization. The armed services 
have been denied requested appropriations 
for research and development which they 
consider absolutely vital if they are to keep 
pace with the Soviet Union, whose army is 
reported to be still at wartime strength. 
This has been done, of course, in the name of 
economy. But while military budgets have 
been cut, there has been the most flagrant 
waste in other directions. 
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Representative Homer R. Jones, of Brem- 
erton, pressed home a point before a House 
committee hearing in Washington last week. 
Seeking an increase in funds for the Navy's 
Bureau of Ships to $400,000,000—the mini- 
mum necessary for the 1948-49 tasks at hand 
in that department—Jones properly pointed 
to the Budget Bureau as being “severely cau- 
tious and frugal to the point of being detri- 
mental to the good of the service and the 
welfare of the Nation.” 

This is not a political matter. The na- 
tional defense is the first function of govern- 
ment, regardless of what party is in power. 
And to say we cannot afford a first-rate mili- 
tary establishment at a time when we are 
wasting untold billions, is criminally to mis- 
lead the people. 





Increase of Pay fer Postal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal workers in southern California 
(in fact all Government workers in that 
area) are well deserving of an increase 
in pay at the earliest possible moment. 
Living costs have increased rapidly with- 
out regard to the size of salaries, the 
number of children in the families, or the 
thousand and one other expenses which 
accumulate in the life of every American 

amily. 

I hope that a bill will be brought out 
soon to grant an increase in salary to 
these deserving Government workers. 
In this connection I submit herewith the 
following editorial from the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram of March 17, 1948: 

POSTAL WORKERS MERIT RAISE 

Testimony before the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service has made a con- 
clusive case for legislation to increase the 
pay of postal employees. The reason is two- 
fold. One involves simple justice to these 
workers, who are egregiously underpaid. The 
other is that recruitment of new employees in 
the service, as well as maintenance of efli- 
ciency among those already enrolled, inev- 
itably suffers when salary scales are sub- 
standard. 

The entrance pay of postal perscnnel at 
present is $2,100 annually. Since 1959 th 
scale has been increased only 20 percent. But 
in the same period the cost of living has risen 
69 percent, according to a February 1 report 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In terms 
of the purchasing power of the 1939 dollar 
employees in the entrance bracket are work- 
ing for $23.38 per week, before deductions 
Under these conditions the job of carrying 
the mail, although requiring civil service 
certification, ranks with casual and unskilled 
work, 

Bills pending in committee provide for in- 
creases from $500 to $1,000 annually. The 
cost of living statistics suggest a fair com- 
promise of about $800. While this is a rela- 
tively large raise to be made effective in one 
stroke, it is intended to right an injustice 
that began 9 years ago. From a standpoint 
of equity, a portion of it may be considered 
retroactive pay. 

In Long Beach, 300 carriers and 400 postal 
clerks are among those who will benefit from 
the salary adjustment. Actually, everyone 
will benefit through improved mail service 
now and in the future, 
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National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remar‘s in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
include two editorials dealing with na- 
tional-defense problems. The first of 
these appeared in the Indianapolis Star, 
issue of March 25, and the other in the 
New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times, issue 
of March 26, 1948: 


{From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of March 
25, 1948] 
WHERE IS THE CONNECTION? 

The proponents of universal military train- 
ing have succeeded in linking it in many 
minds with the possible need for an emer- 
gency draft. The influential Senate Armed 
Services Committee reportedly now favors a 
Graft and universal military training. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce comes 
out in favor of strong defense measures and 
_ universal military training. Former Su- 
preme Court Justice Roberts says the “Com- 
mies” are behind opposition to universal 
military training. 

The Star asks again: Where is the connec- 
tion between an emergency draft and uni- 
versal military training? If the Congress of 
the United States feels we are in such danger 
that we need a draft, then by all means let 
us have it. But why this insistent linking 
of selective service and other defense meas- 
ures with universal military training? Just 
how would universal military training make 
this Nation militarily stronger against the 
present Russian threat? 

Under universal military training the Army 
would give 18-year-old boys 1 year of mild 
(to say the least) military training. The 
boys would at no time be members of the 
Army or subject to Army regulations. Uni- 
versal military training would not make them 
into soldiers trained and ready to fight in 
complicated modern warfare. The thing 
would be a glorified CCC. Even so, it would 
long time, perhaps 2 years, to put 
it into operation. It would cost an esti- 
mated $2,000,000,000 a year. It would cost as 
much as our atomic research, the most ex- 
pensive research program in history. It 
would take away funds desperately needed 
for truly effective defense measures. 

Universal military training would not sup- 
ply the technicians needed in modern war, 
nor could it contribute to our crying de- 
mand for an adequate intelligence service. 





take a 


Inst it would take money now needed 
for such a service. It also would require up 
to 50,000 Army officers, who would be taken 
away from vital duties to play nursemaids to 
youngsters over whom they had no real au- 
thority 

Furthermore, universal military training 
would not be emergency legislation such as 
selective service. It would be a long-range 
parture from our democratic traditions. 
Like other such infringements on freedom, it 
would be difficult to dislodge once it was 
fastened on the American people. 

The Star supports all legitimate and effec- 
tive increases in this Nation’s armed might. 
We favor a stepped-up reservist program, 
more inducements for volunteer enlistments, 
a revival of our once great Air Force, in- 
creased funds for research in everything add- 
ing to military efficiency, an adequate intel- 
ligence service and all other measures that 









will serve to protect us against Russian ag- 
gression. And when a majority in Congress 
decides the time has come for a draft, we 
shall favor that, too. But not universal mili- 
tary training. We cannot afford to waste 
manpower, time, money, and valuable trained 
military personnel on such a program when 
every penny spent for preparedness has got 
to count. 


[From the New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times 
cf March 26, 1948] 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal, while call- 
ing for a draft of 19- to 25-year olds in a 
$3,448,000,000 military expansion program, 
said peace prospects are good. At about the 
same time Secretary of the Navy Sullivan 
gave the country the jitters by declaring 
submarines had been sighted off our shores. 
If peace prospects are so good, why are the 
submarines patrolling the Atlantic? It seems 
to us that such a high official as Sullivan 
should have made his statement in secret, 
or he is taking this tack to get the additional 
three billion from Congress. 





John Marshall Robsion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


CF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article by 
Anita Pollitzer, from Equal Rights for 
January-February 1948: 


JOHN MARSHALL ROBSION: FRIEND AND LEADER 


- 
(By Anita Pollitzer, chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party) 


When Congressman John Marshall Rob- 
sion of Kentucky passed away on February 
the seventeenth, advocates of the Equal 
Rights Amendment lost the leadership of a 
great friend in Congress. As ranking mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee, as 
chief sponsor of the Equal Rights amend- 
ment, and as chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Judiciary charged with reporting the 
amendment to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Robsion was earnest and intent on the 
passage of the amendment in this session. 
We will greatly miss his wisdom and per- 
sonal legislative guidance. 

From the time he consented to act as our 
chief sponsor, he built solidly. Early in the 
session, he wrote to friends of the amend- 
ment inviting them to join him in its intro- 
duction. In response to this, 102 Members 
of the House of Representatives are officially 
cooperating in securing passage of the 
amendment. Through the _ reorganization 
period of the first session of this Congress, 
he carefully planned so that the amendment 
would receive early consideration in this ses- 
sion. To this end he scheduled an early 
hearing. This was to have been on February 
18. Congressman Robsion passed away on 
the evening before the day scheduled for the 
hearing. 

Those of us who had the privilege of work- 
ing closely with Mr. Robsion on the amend- 
ment deeply appreciated his ability, his 
sense of justice, his great understanding, and 
his kindliness. The cases he would cite to 
show the obvious justice of the amendment 
came from his own experience in the prac- 
tice of the law and his observations of in- 
equality. In a speech which he read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of January 29, after 
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quoting support of the amendment from 
high places, he said with the down-to-earth 
realism which so characterized him: 

“I know a man, not far away from my 
home, who had a wife and 12 children, rang- 
ing from a few months to 16 years of age, 
They were all at home. They owned no land, 
no personal property except their meager 
clothing and household goods and one fine 
Jersey cow. The mother was responsible for 
the family having one cow. The cow was 
the mainstay of the family. The father 
traded that fine Jersey cow for an old second- 
hand Ford car. No persuasion could have 
induced that mother to have made such an 
improvident trade. But under the laws of 
Kentucky the father had the legal right to 
swap the family cow for this old Ford.” 

There was not a particle of pretense about 
Mr. Robsion, and when he said: “We should, 
without further delay, submit to the States 
for ratification, this constitutional amend- 
ment and grant equal justice under the law” 
that was what he meant. 

Throughout Mr. Robsion’s political life, he 
took pleasure in aiding the cause of women 
His first national political responsibility 
came in 1916 when he was delegate to the 
Republican National Convention,. and was 
chosen as a member of its resolutions com- 
mittee. Alice Paul was there, leading the 
demand of women for a suffrage plank in that 
platform. She has often recalled how Mr. 
Robsion at once pledged his support of the 
suffrage plank; voting in the resolutions 
committee and in the convention of 1916 for 
t:.is first party plank to declare for woman 
suffrage—an experience which undoubtedly 
caused him to see the significance of his 
party's present plank favoring submission of 
the equal-rights amendment. 

Last July, at a memorable garden party at 
national headquarters, arranged by Cecil 
Norton Broy, political chairman, in honor of 
the congressional sponsors of the amendment, 
Mr. Robsion, in a rousing speech, prophesied 
that in the fight for the amendment’s pas- 
sage we would soon “rejoice in triumph.” 





AN APPRECIATION 


(By Betty Gram Swing, cochairman political 
committee, National Woman's Party) 


With the passing of John M. Robsion, Con- 
gressman from Kentucky, the National 
Woman's Party loses one of its most Ccoura- 
geous champions. He was a special friend 
of its members, an eloquent advocate of the 
equal rights amendment. He liked to recall 
his introduction to their campaign for 
equality. It was in 1916 when as member 
of the platform committee of the Republican 
Convention in Chicago he heard the pleas 
of a group, drenched with rain and shivering 
with cold. They had been parading during a 
storm and had left the line of march to make 
their pleas before the committee. With a 
twinkle in his eye he often related this epi- 
sode and how he was captivated by the fervor 
and valor of this group. Two years later 
when he came to Washington as a Congress- 
man one of the first votes he cast was for 
the nineteenth amendment enfranchising 
women, 

Mr. Robsion was known to his friends as 
“that mountain Congressman.” He resem- 
bled the Great Emancipator in more than 
appearance, like Lincoln, being rangy and 
6 feet 4 in height. Born in a one-room log 
cabin, orphaned at 12, he worked his way 
through school, graduated from National 
Normal University, taught school, practiced 
law, and entered politics. He was elected to 
Congress in 1918 and was one of the few 
Republicans able to hold his seat from a 
normally Democratic State. 

He held some of the most important com- 
mittee assignments, among them that of the 
Judiciary Committee, and as chairman of its 
subcommittee which handled the equal- 
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rights amendment, was in a key position to 
cuide the destiny of its passage through the 
E'ghtieth Congress. He had a clear vision 
of the importance of extending and guaran- 
teeing under thé law, democracy to half the 
population of this country. He felt that the 
year 1948 was not only crucial but dramatic. 
He said it was the year of destiny for women’s 
freedom, that it was crucial because of the 
necessity of recording the enormous gains in 
support of the amendment before the coming 
election; dramatic—because of the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the first equal rights meeting ever held in 
any country in the world. Mr, Robsion was 
determined to culminate the campaign in 
victory. 

But he died the day before the scheduled 
hearing of the equal-rights amendment he- 
fore the Committee of the Judiciary of the 
House, on the very eve of success. 

Like Lincoln, who led the great fight to end 
the enslavement of a race, Mr. Robsion led the 
fight for similar freedom and guaranties for 
women. All women in the United States owe 
profound gratitude to this man, “that moun- 
tain Congressman” who dared to fight for 
their freedom. We have lost one of our wis- 
est counselors and one of our best friends. 





Whisky, Not Alcohol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
alert ourselves in an effort to preserve 
our free way of life, many astounding 
disecveries are being made. We were 
shocked to learn that vital war materials 
have been steadily flowing into Russia 
and her satellite Communistic-dominated 
neighbors. This is a shocking fact 
which our people do not understand. 

As pointed out in the attached clip- 
ping from the column of Drew Pear- 
son, although our stock pile of industrial 
alcohol is almost nil, distillers are still 
working overtime to manufacture intox- 
icating drinks. Let us hope that those 
in authority will act without delay to 
stop these almost treasonable practices. 

WASHINGTON MeErRRyY-Go-RouND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
WHISKY, NOT ALCOHOL 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—While the brass 
hats demand the drafting of men for the 
Army, they continue to let the big distillers 
pour out more and more whisky, despite the 
fact that the Nation’s industrial alcoho’ re- 
serve remains dangerously low. 

Industrial alcohol was one of the most stra- 

tegic materials of the late war, being used in 
producing synthetic rubber, chemicals, insec- 
ticides, TNT, and munitions. In fact, indus- 
trial alcohol was considered so essential that 
more than 200,000,000 gallons were stockpiled 
in the year 1943 alone. 
_ Today, however, only about 21,000,000 gal- 
ions of industrial alcohol are stock piled— 
ate to last 10 short days if war should 
break. 

While the big distillers are ignoring Tru- 
man’s plea for voluntary rationing by adding 
to the already groaning supplies of whisky in 
warehouses, the Army and Navy munitions 
board is doing absolutely nothing ebout 
stock piling industrial alcohol for defense. 


Real fact is that we face a worse industrial 
alcohol shortage, in event of an emergency, 
than before the last war—because at that 
time we had a big grain surplus. Now we 
have virtually no grain surplus, with foreign 
aid taking about all we can spare. 

Meanwhile, the brass-hat-controlled muni- 
tions board hasn’t even bothered to put in- 
dustrial alcoho! on its list of “strategic and 
critical materials.” 





The Communist Campaign in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD, I include an article 
by George E. Sokolsky, entitled “Tech- 
niques of Confusion” that appeared in 
the New York Sun on March 25, 1948: 


TECHNIQUES OF CONFUSION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


In Italy, the Communist Party supports 
religion. Italy ts peculiarly a Roman Cath- 
olic country in the sense that practically all 
Italians regard themselves as Catholics, even 
the atheists. In such a country, religion is 
the national philosophy of life, the central 
social relationship. It is a _ civilization. 
Italians who never set foot in a church are 
Catholics because without it, their way of 
life would lack meaning. That is admittedly 
dificult for Americans to understand; here 
it was possible for the Supreme Court to 
outlaw religion—any and all religion—to 
make atheism a way of life. 

So, whereas the whole of Marxian phil- 
osophy is based upon a biologic conception 
of life which rejects God and the super- 
natural, in Italy, the same party, the same 
individuals support religion, encourage 
church marriages, baptisms, confirmations. 
By this device they encourage the Italians 
to believe that their Communists are simply 
politicians vying for power; that they do not 
have a philosophy of life which is utterly 
different from the Christian philosophy of 
life. It is a wonderful device. 

Of course, the Communists attack the Vat- 
ican and the Catholic clergy, but not the 
religion that they represent. This is clever, 
too. For by not attacking the religion but 
only the clergy, they seek to separate the 
people from their intellectual leaders who 
happen to be the clergy, just as in Romania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, they killed or 
exiled professors of the universities, school- 
teachers, middle-class leaders—separating 
their peoples from their leaders. In Poland, 
they killed most of them. Many in Hungary 
were exiled to Yakutsk. It is a technique of 
confusion designed to leave the people al- 
most helpless. For in many countries in 
Europe, particularly tn those where literacy 
is not too high, the intellectual plays an 
extraordinarily important role of leadership. 
By killing off or exiling the anti-Communist 
intellectuals, the Russians open the door for 
their stooges to act as substitutes. 

And now, they have started a new cam- 
paign. The Italians are naturally proud of 
the fact that for over four centuries every 
Pope has been an Italian. Now the Commu- 
nists in Italy are telling the people that the 
next Pope is to be an American. There are 
three of them, Cardinals Stritch, Mooney, 
and Spellman, who are being advertised as 
prospects for the Papal succession. Behind 
that is the scare that “American imperial- 
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ism” will force an American Pope on the 
Italian people. A clever device. 

In a word, not only is “American imperial- 
ism” a dollar control of a country, according 
to the Communists, but in Italy, it takes on 
a special form of also controlling the Vatican. 
This is an example of the way this party op- 
erates on a universal scale. In each country, 
it employs whatever techniques serve for 
the moment. It does not 1 -.atter whether 
there is the slightest truth in what they say. 
Does the truth matter? Does anything mat- 
ter but the end to be achieved? For that 
end, they will lie; they will even kill. It is 
what the Communists regard as the “in- 
evitable” end, for which all things may be 
done. 

And that is what Americans must remem- 
ber. We Americans are irrevocably attached 
to freedom of the individual, freedom of 
speech, of thought, of expression in every 


manner. So when the Communists need to 
cover their corruption, they shriek about 
freedom. That immediately evokes every 


sense of fair play and decency in an Amer- 
ican. Why should not every American, or for 
that matter, every human being, be free to 
express himself as he chooses? Are we to 
have thought control? Are we to have cen- 
sorship of the movies? Are we to refuse to 
recognize that there is another side to every 
question? 

Let us look at the other side of that pic- 
ture. A vast international conspiracy, di- 
rected centrally by a universal state, designed 
to achieve a world unity around a separate 
creed, functioning in every country through 
disciplined agents, obedient to the will of an 
elite, operates in the United States as it does 
in Italy, France, Czechoslovakia, China, 
everywhere. 

Are we not to protect ourselves? Is it 
necessary that we should be destroyed es a 
people because we dare not protect our- 
selves? 





Palestine, Trieste, and War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in order ° 
to help clarify the confusion abroad 
relative to the position taken by the 
United States at the United Nations, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
by the insertion of an editorial that 
appeared in the Cleveland Press on 
March 22: 


PALESTINE, TRIESTE, AND WAR 


There is grave danger of world war. Our 
Government’s highest duty is to prevent war 
if possible, by military preparedness and by 
economic and political means. This explains 
Washington's latest diplomatic moves in the 
Palestinian and Italian crises. Unfortu- 
nately, much of the congressional and pub- 
lic reaction ignores the world situation and 
passes partisan judgment. 

Our Government proposes to suspend the 
Palestine partition recommendation in favor 
of a temporary United Nations trusteeship, 
pending Assembly reconsideration. This 
is cursed by certain Jews as a sell-out, 
praised by Arabs as a partisan victory, de- 
plored by others here as a reversal of policy. 
The idea that American security and war 
prevention should be the determining fac- 
tor in American policy—rather than pleasing 
Jews or Arabs—never seems to occur to them. 
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In the case of Trieste critics emphasize 
that this is a reversal by the United States, 
Britain, and France; that we want to welsh 
on the Italian treaty in order simply to out- 
smart the Russians. The proposed return 
of Trieste to Italy is generally approved, even 
though it is assumed that our Government 
is pulling a fast one which we would not 
permit Stalin to pull. 

This too-prevalent attitude toward Ameri- 
can diplomacy is a compound of half-truths 
and untruths, as dangerous as it is fantastic. 
It assumes that in international affairs there 
is always a clear, easy choice between right 
and wrong, black and white; that there is 
always a permanent solution; that a govern- 
ment should have a rigid policy and stick to 
that, regardless of changing circumstance, 
All cf which is naive to the point of absurdity. 

1ere is no choice between absolute right 
and absclute wrong in either the Palestinian 
or Trieste issues; the only possibilities are 
lesser of evils. And there is no chance now 
C n of either one of them—not in 
the sense of a guaranteed peaceful settlement 
( 
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justice. Moreover, the best and 
jlicy if either problem could be iso- 
ated, could be the worst policy if it pro- 
world war—particularly a war for 
were not prepared. 

The ideal Palestine solution is a freer, demo- 
cratic country in which all enjoy equal rights 
and live in peace together. That has been 
made impossible by mutual hatred and strife 
between Arab and Jewish extremists, whose 
violence not only prevents any just, peace- 
ful Palestine settlement but endangers world 
pe ace 

So a UN commission majority proposed, and 
a UN Assembly majority recommended, po- 
litical partition with economic unification. 
They considered this only as a lesser evil and 
voted for it reluctantly. The United States 
also considered it a lesser evil than mutual 
Arab-Jewish extermination or than a world 
war; and so approved it reluctantly. 

Since last fall two of the conditions essen- 
tial to the partition plan have proved impos- 
sible. One is UN enforcement. The small 
nations will not supply the forces and failed 
to vote the international constabulary pro- 
posed by the United States; and the Security 
Council will not vote for outside forces un- 
der partition. Whether this is desirable or 
undesirable—and this newspaper has favored 
a neutral constabulary and opposed Ameri- 
can or Russian troops from the beginning— 
it is the situation. The second foundation 
stone of partition was economic unity be- 
tween the Arab and Jewish states. At pres- 
ent that required cooperation cannot be pro- 
duced—not even by force. 

Our Government is recognizing that the 
chances of proposed partition, never bright, 
have ceased to exist—at least for the moment. 
In suggesting temporary UN trusteeship our 
Government offers the only apparent hope 
of getting the UN to take responsibility for 
law and order on Palestine, to save the rights 
and lives of law-abiding Jews and Arabs and 
to modify a threat to world peace. 

This is not a sell-out. Neither is it a 
sure solution, nor peace guaranty. It is 
just a desperate effort to reduce the war 
threat and risk of Soviet intervention. 

The reversal of American policy on Trieste 
is another case in which the proposed settle- 
ment has failed, and in which our Govern- 
ment is trying to prevent that local failure 
from increasing the war threat. From the 
beginning our Government favored giving 
the heavily-Italian city of Trieste to Italy. 
Stalin was willing to do this, but only at the 
impossible price of giving still more Italian 
territory to Tito. So the United States joined 
in a compromise treaty making the Trieste 
area a free territory as a lesser of evils and 
to prevent threatened Yugoslav attack. 

But Stalin and Tito have negated the 
treaty. The international trusteeship can- 
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which we 


not operate because Stalin prevents appoint- 
ment of a governor, and Tito already has 
turned one part of the free territory into a 
Communist police state. So Stalin was about 
to bid for Italian election support by propos- 
ing that the city of Trieste go to Italy. 

The United States, Britain and France 
instead propose that all of the free territory 
of Trieste—that is held by Tito, as well as 
the city—go to Italy, where it justly belongs. 
This is a peace move because it denies Stalin 
a weapon with which to win the Italian 
election—a Red dictatorship in Italy almost 
certainly would lead to world war. 

Here again, as in the Palestinian case, the 
United States Government is trying to pre- 
serve peace against terrible Stalinist odds. 
Washington makes mistakes. It may fail. 
But in any case American foreign policy in 
a prewar emergency like this should not be 
judged on a partisan basis—either of race or 
religion or political party. 





Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post for this morning, I 
found this logical and timely editorial 
on the question of the abolition of poll 
taxes. Surely this is a fair statement 
and I commend it to my colleagues. 


ANTI-POLL-TAX BILL 


It is not necessary to accept all the excited 
statements made by opponents of the anti- 
poll-tax bill to see that it is a bad piece of 
legislation. The bill owes its popularity to 
the fact that it seeks to bring about an 
over-due reform. We heartily agree with its 
sponsors that all taxes as prerequisities as to 
voting should be abolished. The preferable 
method is action by the States. Since a few 
States are stubbornly holding out against 
abolition of this undemocratic requirement 
upon voters, however, we should be delighted 
to see Congress propose and the States ratify 
an anti-poll-tax amendment to the Consti- 
tution. At least two resolutions for this pur- 
pose are before the House. But these are not 
the proposals that are being advanced by 
vote-hungry Members of Congress. The bill 
accepted by the House and now under study 
by the Senate Rules Committee is an attempt 
to amend the constitutional requirement as 
to the qualifications of voters by act of 
Congress. 

The Constitution says in unmistakable 
terms that the voters entitled to choose Con- 
gressmen “in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” This does not give the States power 
to prescribe the qualifications of voters for 
Members of Congress as such. It simply 
makes use of the various yardsticks laid down 
by the States to serve a Federal purpose. 
Since that requirement of the Constitution 
no longer meets with public approval, it can 
be changed, but surely a constitutional 
amendment is the proper way to effect the 
change. 

The anti-poll-tax bill attempts to effect 
the desired reform by changing the meaning 
of words in the Constitution—an under- 
handed and undemocratic process. It says 
that the requirement of paying a poll tax 
before voting “shall not be deemed a quali- 
fication of voters or electors voting or regis- 
tering to vote at primaries or other elections 
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for said cfficers, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, but is and shall be deemed 
an interference with the manner of holding 
primaries and other elections for said na- 
tional officers and a tax upon the right or 
privilege of voting. * * *” If this bill were 
law, citizens in the poll-tax States could vote 
for Congressmen without payment of a poll 
tax. But the same citizens could not vote 
for members of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. The requirement 
of the Consititution as to who shall vote for 
Congressmen would thus be clearly defeated 

We recognize that it is more difficult to 
pass a constitutional amendment than a 
simple act of Congress. But expediency has 
seldom been recognized in the United States 
as a valid substitute for principle. At a 
time when we are engaged in a world-wide 
struggle against short cuts to power it seems 
especially deplorable that the Congress 
should be advancing so devious a scheme to 
accomplish a desirable reform. 





Opinion-Aire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD ~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following ar- 
ticle from Variety of March 24, 1948: 


OPINION-AIRE 


(With Harry Lacossitt, moderator. 
ers: Hollis Seavey, Jack Paige. 
Mutual, from Washington) 


George Denny can rest easy with his Town 
Meeting of the Air, and NBC and CBS need 
not rush out to defend their laurels in the 
forum-discussion field, if Mutual’s reairing 
of its forum-type sustainer “Opinion-aire” 
of last Wednesday is any gage of the pro- 
gram’'s future performance. 

In fairness to the show’s originator, Opin- 
ion-aire format, which employs a courtroom 
technique with direct and cross-examination 
by lawyers for both sides, may have possi- 
bilities for dramatizing a lively issue. In 
practice, the courtroom atmosphere of last 
week’s show was completely subordinated to 
long-winded questions, bickering, and cross- 
fire which soon lost both direction and flavor 

The preem show pitted CIO attorney Frank 
Donner against NAM counsel Ray Smethurst 
in what conceivably could have been a spir- 
ited discussion of the pros and cons of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. As it turned out, the 
broadcast was consistently dull. 

The debate is supposed to tee off with a 
provocative question by counsel for the pro- 
tagonist of the affirmative side—in this case 
the argument for repealing the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Actually, CIO counsel, Phil Lazarus, 
threw the ball to Donner who proceeded to 
monolog for most of the 6 minutes theo- 
retically earmarked for rapid-fire direct exam- 
ination, At another point during cross- 
examination Lazarus shot a double-barreied 
2-minute-long question at Smethurst which 
wound up “Isn’t all this so?” and left his op- 
ponent with little time and no composure to 
refute the charges. All of this may give aid 
and comfort to the protagonists but it makes 
poor listening. 

Show would be 100 percent improved by 4 
firm wielding of the gavel and frequent in- 
terjections from the moderator. Choice of 
protagonists was also unfortunate. The 
same issue batted around by top politicos 
and not by organizations whose views on the 


Produc- 
Sustaining. 
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subject have been rehashed ad nauseam 
might have been easier to stick with. 

Another gimmick of dubious listener value 
is the telephone poll conducted by Pitts- 
burgh poll-taker E. L. Rayhawk. Reports 
on phone calls from listeners in a half-dozen 
cities, supposedly divided between agricul- 
tural and industrial areas, are supposed to 
add fillip and a sense of audience participa- 
tion to the show. 

If Mutual’s only purpose is to get a show- 
ing of listeners’ prejudgments on the is- 
sue—and not to air what purports to be a 
bona fide public opinion poll—this fact 
should be made crystal clear on the pro- 
gram itself. And if the web’s intent is to 
give het-up listeners an outlet for their feel- 
ings, the poll could be handled in a much 
lighter fashion without any attempts to pose 
as a scientifie sampling of opinion. 

Skeptical listeners seeking enlightenment 
are neither illuminated nor convinced when 
only percentage votes—and not the actual 
-number of calls made—are reported. And 
the fact that calls are made from the minute 
the show goes on the air divorces any sig- 
nificance the poll might have for the par- 
ticipants themselves or for the impartial 
listener. By 10:30 p. m. last week the last- 
named were not tuned to Mutual. 

HOLL, 





Panama Canal Toll Increases Would 
Injure American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Seattle Times 
of Tuesday, March 23, 1948, on a subject 
of extreme importance to the shipping 
interests of the Pacific Northwest and to 
the entire country in its desire to main- 
tain a strong and adequate American 
merchant marine: 


PRIVATE SHIPPING SHOULD NOT CARRY THE 
WHOLE LOAD 


Intercoastal shipping interests of Seattle 
and other Pacific coast ports are rightly per- 
turbed over proposals under consideration 
in Congress to increase Panama Canal tolls. 

An act of 1937 established a ceiling toll of 
$l per cargo ton for laden ships passing 
through the Canal. Present toll is 90 cents 
a ton for laden ships and the proposal is to 
increase this to the $1 ceiling. At the same 
time, consideration is being given to increas- 

: the ceiling itself. The present high cost 

operating the Canal is given as the reason 
for this proposal. 

Seattle shipping interests have been given 
‘surance by various Members of Congress 
from this State that they will oppose the 
Cenal toll increases unless these appear ab- 
solutely necessary. Washington’s Senators 
and Representatives should stand on that, 
ior the intercoastal shipping interests along 
the west coast assert the increase would con- 
stitute a serious and perhaps fatal set-back 
to that trade, which already has suffered a 
loss of 3,500,000 tons of cargo a year. 

Certain broader issues should be given 
careful consideration as well. Since the 
Panama Canal was opened in 1914, commer- 
cial shipping has liquidated three-fourths of 
the original cost of the Canal construction, 


nd has paid for all the operational cost, the — 


Canal being toll-free to Government vessels. 





During the period from 1914 to 1946, inclu- 
sive, the Canal’s operating income under this 
set-up has exceeded the operating cost by 
some $270,000,000. It may be time to give 
thought to a revision of the policy under 
which private shipping hitherto has carried 
virtually the whole burden of canal operating 
costs and the bulk of its construction cost. 

In view of the severe blows west coast 
shipping has sustained as a result of the 
war, we should seek every means of avoiding 
the imposition of further hardships. An 
adequate merchant fleet is an essential fac- 
tor in the national defense and the national 
security. The Congress should go slow in 
dealing this new blow to the backbone of 
the American merchant marine. 


oo — 


Palestine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT BY AUSTRALIAN MINISTER FOR EX- 
TERNAL AFFAIRS DR. H. V. EVATT ON AMERICAN 
TRUSTEESHIP SUGGESTION FOR PALESTINE 


The following i. the text of a statement 
made at 11 p. m. Monday, March 22, 1948, by 
the Australian Minister for External Affairs 
and Deputy Prime Minister, the Right Hon- 
orable Dr. Herbert V. Evatt: 

“Decisions of a competent international 
conference should be accepted after there has 
been full enquiry and fair debate and a just 
settlement has been reached Accordingiy 
any setting aside of the United Nations As- 
sembly decision on Palestine must be closely 
scrutinized. It is impossible to examine the 
new plan in detail because nothing definite 
is known about it. It is said the “trustee- 
ship” will be the new solution. But the word 
itself is ambiguous. What does it mean? It 
certainly seems to imply that the peoples 
to be placed under “‘trusteeship” are not suffi- 
ciently advanced for self-government. Such 
a suggestion would seem to be untenable in 
relation either to the Palestinian Arabs or 
to the Palestinian Jews. If however what is 
now proposed is a temporary United Nations 
trusteeship merely for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the Assembly’s decision it would be a 
very different matter. But is that intended? 
The final decision was reached in December 
last after two General Assemblies had dealt 
most carefully and exhaustively with the 
matter after all parties were heard and after a 
special Commission involving very heavy 
United Nations expenditure had visited Pal- 
estine and reported in favor of the principles 
of the plan ultimately adopted in the Assem- 
bly. The plan adopted is inappropriately 
labeled “partition” because it involves four 
separate points: First, economic union of the 
whole of Palestine under the control of an 
authority with a majority of United Nations 
membership; second, political division of Pal- 
estine into two new states, Jewish and Arab; 
third, United Nations trusteeship over Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem; and fourth, full safe- 
guards for the holy places and especially for 
the Christian churches throughout the whole 
of Palestine. The only alternative plan sug- 
gested to the Assembly was to establish a 
unitary state under Arab domination with no 
edequate safeguards for the protection either 
of the Jewish people or of the Christian 
churches, This alternative was plainly in- 
admissible and was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. The United Nations de- 
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cision was reached by more than a two- 
thirds majority, the only dissentients being 
the Arab States and certain nations very 
closely associated with them. The decision 
was a just and impartial one and must not be 
lightly set aside. 

“The United Nations did not intermeddle 
in the Palestine matter. It intervened only 
after the United Kingdom Government had 
especially requested the United Nations As- 
sembly to handle the matter as all previous 
efforts at reconciliation between the Arabs 
and Jews had entirely failed. At the United 
Nations the British Government did not it- 
seif propose any soiution and announced it 
would accept the United Nations decision. 
In these circumstances Canada, Australia, 
South America, and New Zealand, all sup- 
ported the proposal finally adopted. After 
all that had occurred to throw the solution 
into the melting pot again may be very dam- 
eging to the authority of the United Nations. 
It has been contended that the enforcement 
of the assembly’s decision is not possible. 
Had the great powers who supported the pro- 
posal at Lake Success, N. Y., adhered firmly 
to it there probably would huve been little 
difficulty. In any event under the assem- 
bly’s decision the new Jewish state und the 
new Arab state was each to be entitled to 
establish its own militia forces for the de- 
fense of the new territory and this decision 
clearly carried with it the right of Jews as 
well as Arabs to import arms and equipment 
for the purposes of defense. It is impossible 
to pass final judgment on the new proposal 
because no one has explained it as yet. I 
was chairman of the committee which worked 
assiduously to obtain a just solution. The 
Committee repeatedly modified its proposa!s 
at the suggestion of the mandatory power 
in order that the United Kingdom should be 
able to withdraw its forces after its long, 
its thankless, but on the whole, successful 
development of the Palestine area since it 
was captured from the Turks by the British 
and Australian forces in 1918. 

“In my opinion, the United Nations de- 
cision has been gradually undermined by 
intrigues directed against the Jewish people. 
It would be little short of a tragedy if the 
fundamental rights of self-government were 
to be denied to both the Jews and Arabs us 
it is guaranteed to them under the Assembly 
decision just as religious freedom is also 
guaranteed to the Christian churches 
throughout Palestine. The only considera- 
tions that influenced the United Nations 
Assembly were those of justice and fair deal- 
ing to all concerned. It would be most dis- 
turbing if mere considerations of power poli- 
tics or expediency were allowed to destroy 
the decision. However, if a special United 
Nations assembly is called it is hardly likely 
to accept any plan which involves the anni- 
hilation of the previous decision unless new 
facts of overwhelming cogency are proved to 
exist. 

“IT need hardly add that under the United 
Nations Charter the Security Council has no 
power whatever to overrule the recommenda- 
tion of the assembly.” 





Sick and Annual Leave Privileges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include several let- 
ters written to the editor of the Seattle 
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Times as a result of an editorial appear- 
ing in its issue of March 16, 1948, entitled 
“153 Idle Days Every Year on Uncle’s 
Pay Roll.” These letters are, I believe, 
fairly representative of all points of pro- 
test registered by the loyal and conscien- 
tious employees of our Government 
against the Senate committee report on 
sick and annual leave privileges of Fed- 
eral employees and are deserving of the 
consideration of the Congress in connec- 
tion with any possible action which may 
be resulting from Senator EBripcEs’ com- 
mittee report. 


FrepERAL WORKERS CHALLENGE BRIDGES CoM- 
MITTEE REPORT—READERS HAVE THEIR SAY 


(From organization spokesmen of Federal 
and Government employees come the follow- 
ing protests against recent editorial comment 
in the Times. Again we say, the errors re- 
cited in these letters were not of the Times’ 
making, but stemmed directly from report of 
a Senate committee which the Times ac- 
cepted in good faith as official Government 
findings. These letters and those published 
Sunday are fairly representative of all points 
of protest in the many letters received. Fur- 
ther argument on the part of Government 
workers should be with Senator STYLEes 
BrIpcES, committee chairman.) 


HARD WORKING AND SINCERE 


EpIToR, THE TIMEs: 

We, the members of the Government Em- 
ployees Council of Seattle, vigorously protest 
the printing, in a recent issue of the Seattle 
Times, of an editorial which viciously at- 
tacked the sick- and annual-leave privileges 
of Federal employees. That editorial con- 
tained at least one statement which was not 
true, and was written in such a manner as 
to create, in the minds of your readers, a 
whole series of false impressions and miscon- 
ceptions of the sick- and annual-leave privi- 
leges and how they are administered. 

We are right now in the midst of a cam- 
paign which has for its goal the enactment 
of legislation to adjust our salaries to enable 
us to meet the terrifically increased cost of 
living. Your editorial is a foul hit below the 
belt which will damage this campaign and 
will darken our reputation for a long time 
to come. We appreciate your editorial of cor- 
rection, but it was not sufficient to correct 
the damage done, nor did it straighten out 
the false impressions which have been 
created. 

That editorial, as written, is a blanket in- 
dictment against all Government employees, 
inferring that we all receive at least 15 days 
sick and 26 days annual leave, that 73 percent 
of us abuse the sick-leave privilege, and that 
accumulated sick leave is paid off in terminal- 
leave payments. This is not so. 

The truth is that the 360,000 postal em- 
ployees receive only 10 days sick and 15 days 
annual leave, which is insufficient to keep 
them physically fit, and of high morale, for 
their often strenuous activities and irregular 
hours of employment. 

“During the period studied by the com- 
mittee, more than 73 percent of all em- 
ployees used their sick-leave privilege.” We 
feel that it is remarkable that almost 27 per- 
cent of us did not require an hour or more 
for sickness, doctor, or dental appointment, 
dcgbite, or other calamity. 

Employees upon separation from Govern- 
ment service, are paid in cash for all accumu- 
lated annual leave, exactly as are members 
of the armed forces, and very similar to the 
system used in the great number of private 
industries which are more and more develop- 
ing sick and annual leave systems. Sick leave 
may be used only upon satisfactory evidence 
of illness, or for medical or dental appoint- 
ment, and cannot be paid for in cash at sep- 
aration from the service. 


One thing which should be borne in mind 
during consideration of sick and annual leave 
of Federal employees, is the fact that every 
single absence of 1 hour or more and for 
whatever cause, must be accounted for to 
the minute, and is charged against either sick 
or annual leave. This includes all absences 
for the transaction of personal business of 
any nature, and all absences resulting from 
sickness or death in the family. It has fre- 
quently happened that absences of this na- 
ture have expended the entire annual leave 
of employees. 


We challenge the charge of ‘widespread’ 


” 


abuse of the sick-leave privilege,” and point 
to the very great number of employees in the 
Post Office and other old-line agencies who 
have the major part of the sick leave, to 
which they have been entitled during their 
years of service, accumulated to their credit. 

The vast majority of Government em- 
ployees strive sincerely to live up to the 
standard recently portrayed by President 

ruman. “The strength of our Government 
is in direct proportion to the character of 
the Federal empicyees, and with knowledge 
of that strength, we can take just pride in 
our Federal workers and the job they are 
doing. I know them to be hard-working 
and sincere in their efforts to contribute to 
the well-being of the United States.” 

Sam Mor .ey, Secretary-Treasurer,. 


PRIVILECES NOT ABUSED 


EpiTor, THE TIMES: 

Your attention is called to the editorial 
in your March 16 issue of the Seattle Times 
wherein you quoted from Senator BrincEs and 
also added some of your own comments per- 
taining to the number of days Federal work- 
ers are idle and annual and sick-leave privi- 
leges enjoyed by Federal workers. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that during the past war Federal workers 
were obliged to put in many hours of over- 
time daily after regular working hours, on 
Saturdays, and often on Sundays, with prac- 
tically no remuneration therefore and often 
none. It is not so long ago that Federal 
workers had to wcerk 12 hours a day, later 
10 hours a day, and 9 hours a day. At the 
present time we are on a 40-hour week. This 
is no different than in the case in many 
private industries. 

Your comment pertaining to the number of 
days Federal workers are idle at the expense 
of Uncle Sam is very much out of order in 
view of the fact that we are not paid for 
Saturdays or Sundays. As far as holidays are 
concerned, we at present enjoy only the na- 
tional holidays; we do not get any State holi- 
days whatever. Workers in private industry 
have the same privileges and in some cases 
more. 

Your statement concerning accumulated 
sick leave is also wrong. No accumulated 
sick leave is paid for. If sick leave is not 
used during the time a Federal worker is em- 
ployed, it is lost to him and in event he leaves 
the Federal service, it is not paid for at all, 
but is a total loss. The only leave accumu- 
lated that is paid for is annual leave. 

In some instances, annual leave was ac- 
cumulated because, during the war, Govern- 
ment agencies frowned upon leave being 
taken. In some cases, leave was not per- 
mitted, due to the enormous amount of work 
that had to be done. 

As far as abuse of sick leave is concerned, 
such is not the case in the Federal service. 
Records indicate that despite the fact that an 
employee is allowed 15 days a year sick leave, 
only 6 days of sick leave per individual a 
year are used on the average. To us that 
does not indicate any abuse of the said 
privilege. 

It is our contention that the said editorial 
did us an injustice. 

Louis J. SMITH, 
President, Local 8, 
National Federation of Federal Employees. 
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ABUSE NOT WIDESPREAD 
EpiTor, THE TIMES: 

I am surprised that the Times was 50 
carried away that you gave so much space to 
the editorial 153 Idle Days Every Year on 
Uncle’s Pay Roll. I have worked for the 
benevolent Government as you call it since 
1934—on field-survey parties, many years on 
Government vessels, and now for the past 2 
years at an office job. The law permits us 
only 40 hours a week, so why do you worry 
about the Saturdays and Sundays that one 
is not paid for? 

I will admit that there is probably smal! 
abuse of the sick-leave privilege and not 
widespread abuse as the committee claims 
Any such leave in excess of 24 working hours 
requires a leave slip signed by a doctor. Dur- 
ing the war, many temporary employees that 
intended only to work a few months, or 4 
year or two, did abuse many privileges that 
have since been changed. However, the per- 
manent and would-be permanent career em- 
ployees, I have found, take their jobs seriously 
and honestly live up to the regulations. 

The reason, I believe, for the excessive 
amount of accumulated annual leave is due 
to the fact that many bureaus imposed strict 
regulations on the use of leave during the 
war, and naturally leave that one was unable 
to get, accumulated, and in many cases per- 
sonnel Jost annual leave. 

The pay scale for most Government em- 
ployees is unusually low as compared to 
private industry, and for the past 2 years 
there has been no change in the Federal 
pay classification. 

I sincerely believe that Federal employees 
are not “enjoying privileges far in excess of 
those accorded in private industry” as you 
state in your editorial. 

C. E. PEDERSON. 


Iowa Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, most vet- 
erans are not fully aware of their legal 
right to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences, and exemptions, as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of Iowa. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such laws, 
as compiled by Ned S. Richards, depart- 
ment adjutant of the Disabled American 
Veterans, 20814 East Fourth Street, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, as follows: 


BONUS 


The general assembly enacted a bonus Dill 
for World War II veterans to be submitted 
to the voters in the 1948 general election 
It provides for $10 for each month of do- 

nestic service; $12.50 for each month of for- 
eign service, with a #500 maximum, The 
bonus would be paid for active duty between 
September 16, 1940, and September 2, 1945, 
to legal residents who had maintained such 
residence for at least 6 months prior thereto, 
honorably discharged or separated, still in 
active service in honorable status, retired, 
furloughed to Reserve, or placed on inactive 
status. A veteran must have served a period 
not less than 120 days prior to December 31, 
1946, to be eligible. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A county allowance is provided for the 
burial of indigent veterans, their wives, 








widows, or minor children. Burial may not 
be in a potter’s field. 

The adjutant general is required to make 
and preserve, by counties, a permanent regis- 
try of soldiers’ graves. 

Provision has been made for care of vet- 
er.ns’ graves at County expense if provision 
for care has not otherwise been made. 

A county allowance is provided for head- 
stones and meta] markers for memorial pur- 
poses 
"A State allowance is provided for a marker 
or monument to be erected at the graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
torces 

Protection is afforded persons acting un- 
der power of attorney for members of the 
armed forces 

Reports or records of the Federal Govern- 
ments that a person is missing, missing in 
action, interned in a neutral country, or is 
deud, or is alive, may be received in court as 
evidence. 

Wills may be proved if attesting witnesses 
become incompetent or are unavailable in 
the armed forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS, ETC. 


Discrimination is prohibited against any 
person because he or she is wearing an Army 
or Navy uniform. 

The Board of Parole may recommend to the 
Governor the pardon of a paroled prisoner 
who, during parole, and during World War 
II, entered the Army or Navy of the United 
States or its allies, or who, during said war, 
was employed upon or in public works by or 
for the immediate benefit of the United 
States, and who has been honorably dis- 
charged from such Army or Navy. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Public record custodians are required to 
furnish free copies of such records to vet- 
erans or their dependents for use in connec- 
tion with a claim against the United States. 

Discharge papers are recorded and indexed 
free of charge by county recorders... 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 


PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Annual appropriations are made for tui- 
tion of World War veterans at the State Uni- 
versity and the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts. 

Free tuition is extended to resident veter- 
ans in all State schools but fees may be 
charged covering costs. 

Free tuition is extended to veterans in high 
schools in the school district where the vet- 
eran resides. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Aid is extended to children of veterans who 
were killed while serving in the armed forces 
of the United States in World War I and II or 
cied as a result of such service. Amount— 
$300 per year per child. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Veterans of World War II are exempt from 
the provisions of the State barber code for 
12 months after discharge. 

Leaves of absence are granted to State and 
municipal officers and employees entering 
military service with preservation of status 
and efficiency ratings. 

Preference is extended to veterans in ap- 
pointment, employment and promotion in 
public departments and on public works of 
State and local units. 

Benefit rights of members of the police- 
men’s and firemen’s retirement system are 
‘reserved during military service. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 
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Space is provided in county courthouses, 
rent free, to permit disabled war veterans to 
operate newsstands for the sale of news- 
papers, tobacco, and candies. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 


Money received as pension from the United 
States or a homestead bought with such pen- 
sion is exempt from execution. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted, with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran, or the minor child of 
a veteran, to receive certain benefits on be- 
half of such ward. 


HOMES 


Veterans, their wives, or widows may be 
admitted to the soldiers’ home. 
Orphans of veterans may be admitted to 
the soldiers’ orphans’ home. 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital. 


MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING PRIVILEGES, 
ETC 


Memorial halls or buildings erected by 
counties, towns, or cities are available, so 
far as practical, for the special accommoda- 
tions of veterans. 


NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 


Veterans are exempt from military service 
in the State at their election. 


PENSIONS 


Pensions are paid to survivors of the 
Northern Border Brigade, Spirit Lake Relief 
Expedition, and Mitchell's Cavalry, and their 
widows. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks and building and loan associations 
may make loans guaranteed under the GI 
bill of rights. 

County aid is extended to veterans, their 
widows or families, outside the county home 

Settlement rights of persons entering the 
military or naval service of the United States 
are preserved. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Free hunting and fishing privileges are ex- 
tended to persons in the military or naval 
forces of the United States. 

Pensions received from the United States 
by veterans are exempt from income tax. 

The first. $2,000 compensation for services 
in the armed forces and subsistence or de- 
pendency allowances and all cOmpensation 
for such services payable to any person 
where the member of the armed forces died 
while serving in World War II is exempt from 
income tax. 

Property which passes to veterans organ- 
izations is exempt from inheritance tax. 

The expiration date of motor vehicle opera- 
tor’s licenses is extended, without payment of 
fees, until 6 months after discharge from 
military service. 

The registration fee for a motor vehicle 
placed in storage by the owner entering mili- 
tary service is refunded. 

Certain veterans (not including those of 
World Wars I and II) are exempt from poll 
tax. 

Collection of fees for renewal of licenses of 
registered professional engineers in the mili- 
tary service is deferred. 

Property of veterans’ organizations, sol- 
diers’ homes, household furniture, and equip- 
ment is exempt from taxation. 

Veterans, their wives or widows, dependent 
children or widowed mothers are granted 
property-tax exemptions. 

Homestead tax credit is allowed for a per- 
son in the military service and for the spouse. 
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UNIFORMS 
Veterans are exempt from prohibition on 


wearing the uniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The unauthorized wearing or use of in- 
signia, badges, etc., of veterans’ organizations 
is declared a misdemeanor punishable by im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 days or a 
fine not to exceed $100. 

Appropriations are made to the United 
Spanish War Veterans for the purpose of 
meeting headquarters expenses, etc. They 
also have supervision, etc., of memorial halls. 

Most of the above-mentioned laws have 
been enacted by the Iowa Legislature during 
the last 28 years through the sponsorship and 
cooperation of the DAV and other veteran 
organizations. 

At the present time there are some 48 
chapters of the DAV in the State, which main- 
tain volunteer or part-time service and em- 
ployment officers. 

In addition to such State-wide service, the 
DAV maintains two full-time national serv- 
ice officers, under the direction of William L. 
Stout, at the Veterans’ Administration re- 
gional office, Des Moines, Iowa. 

These DAV experts extend all types of as- 
sistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and factually eligible. 


FORMATION OF DAV 


The DAV has been generally recognized as 
the official voice of America’s disabled de- 
fenders. It was organized in 1920 and char- 
tered by the Congress in 1932 to render serv- 
ice to, for and by America’s disabled war 
veterans. 

In accordance with its congressional char- 
ter of incorporation—Public Law 186, ap- 
proved June 17, 1932, as amended by Public 
Law 668, approved July 15, 1942—active mem- 
bership in the DAV is open only to those 
Americans whose bodies bear the scars of 
wounds or injuries, or the blight of ailments 
or disabilities, incurred during or by reason of 
active war service in the armed forces of the 
United States, or of some country allied with 
it, during time of war. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Being a disabled veteran of World War I 
myself, I am proud to be a member of the 
DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if 
born before January 1, 1902), in cash, or by 
a down payment of $5, or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of the 
full fee by the end of the second succeeding 
fiscal year (ending on June 30), aiter which, 
if not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per 
year would accrue. A growing percentage 
are becoming DAV life members. Annual 
membership is available at $5. 


DAV SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the great need for extending its 
service activities after the close of World 
War II, the DAV entered into a contract with 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C., back in 
1944, to train some 400 World War II handi- 
capped veterans to becom. national service 
officers. A very intensive 6-month special 
college course was set up, followed by 18 
more months of on-the-job training in three 
different regional offices of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, under the direct supervision of 
old-time, long-experienced DAV service of- 
ficers. 
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The members of the tenth and last class of 
these trainees received their diplomas in May 
1947 and are now completing their job train- 
ing in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization to provide, without cost to the 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in solv- 
ing the many problems confronting veterans 
and their dependents. 

No other veterans’ organization has any 
more extensive and effective Nation-wide, ex- 
pertly trained service staff to help solve the 
problems of all veterans and their depend- 
ents than the DAV—especially those who 
have service-incurred disabilities. 

The DAV has sponscred and supported 
much liberalizing legislation on behalf of dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents during 
the more than 28 years of its service ac- 
tivities. 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical to enumerate 
here, has, each year, been brought about by 
numerous conferences with officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration and other govern- 
mental agencies. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


National headquarters of the DAV takes 
care of all administrative matters and records 
and publishes the DAV semi-monthly news- 
paper, containing accurate, up-to-the-minute 
information as to all existing and pending 
legislation, Presidential executive orders, 
court decisions, opinions of the Attorney 
General, Comptroller General, and Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regulations, service letters, circulars, 
and other instructions, as well as much other 
information of interest and of value to dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. It is 
located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., the 
present national commander of the DAV, 
is a badly wounded World War I veteran. He 
is an insurance agent in private life and has 
had a broad background of 28 years of experi- 
ence in various local, State and National DAV 
activities which eminently qualify him to 
lead an organization composed exclusively of 
America’s disabled war veterans. 

Vivian D. Corbly, the national adjutant, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization, and editor of its news- 
paper, since 1925. His able assistant is Capt. 
Cicero F. Hogan. 

The funds of both the DAV and its incor- 
porated trusteeship, the Disabled American 
Veterans’ Service Foundation, are on deposit 
with the largest bank in Cincinnati—the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


National service headquarters of the DAV, 
since 1945, have been located in a beautiful 
building at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these service 
departments, the DAV service headquarters 
has as its office manager John E. Feighner, 
as assistant national adjutant. All of these 
various departments are staffed by trained 
experts, all of whom are themselves war- 
wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 


tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

DAV national service officers, understand- 
ing such vexatious problems by personal ex- 
perience, are naturally more sympathetic in 
their approach than are nondisabled veterans 
or civilians. They are, therefore, generally 
more effective in helping disabled claimants 
to comply with technical requirements to 
prove legal entitlement to benefits to which 
they may be lawfully and equitably entitled. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PROVING SERVICE ORIGIN 


It is generally agreed among most citizens 
that the DAV is correct in its contention 
that the Federal Government should bear 
the burden of providing for the Nation’s de- 
fenders, but only when it has been estab- 
lished that the veterans’ disabilities were 
actually incurred in or aggravated by his 
military or naval service. 

Proving that a disability is service-con- 
nected, however, is not an easy task, except 
where Official records show its inception in 
service. An equitable claim, therefore, can- 
not necessarily be legally established. 

Quite a number of different factors may 
make it extremely difficult, and in many 
cases impossible, for a veteran to factually 
prove that his disabilities were caused by 
his war service, even though actually they 
were service-incurred or aggravated. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has sponsored, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all handicapped veterans. Less 
than 7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 com- 
pensated war-disabled veterans are totally 
unemployable. The 93 percent remaining 
are less than totally disabled and, therefore, 
must supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment of some sort. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran's abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job. His disabilities 
are not stressed. The employment record of 
such employed disabled veterans indicates 
that they have a low absentee record, a low 
turn-over record, a low accident record, and a 
higher efficiency and production record. It 
has thus been clearly demonstrated that it is 
just plain good business to employ physically 
handicapped veterans, thus bringing bene- 
fits directly to them, their dependents, their 
communities, their employers, and to tax- 
payers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the best interest of all 
citizens that the fight for justice must be 
waged for those who have sacrificed their 
youth and a part of their bodies or their 
health in defense of our country and its in- 
stitutions in time of war. 

We must keep faith with those who have 
made such sacrifices in the past, as well as 
with those who are, or have been, dependent 
upon these heroes, so that other young men 
who in the future may be called upon to 
make similar sacrifices will have the assur- 
ance, on the basis of past performance, that 
if they, too, should also be so unfortunate 
they will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

This determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled defenders are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, not only as a public investment 
in the future patriotism of our youth, but as 
practical patriotism which brings huge hu- 
manitarian and financial dividends to every 
community, to every State, and to our 
country. 

It is a real pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV, and I am sure 
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it merits the consideration and support of 
the entire country. I am indeed proud to be 
an active member of this great organization. 


Antilynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr.BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, in extend- 
ing my remarks, I enclose herewith a 
splendid editorial from the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald. I sincerely trust that 
my friends who are urging the passage of 
the so-called antilynching bill will read 
this fair, truthful, and courageous state- 
ment, observing that it comes from the 
historic State of Massachusetts. 

WHY NOT CLEAN HOUSE? 


You needn’t be in favor of lynching to op- 
pose the House antilynching bill. Indeed the 
aroma of politics is so heavy about the bill 
that it savors of political lynching. 

When President Truman made a Federal 
antilynch law No. 3 in his civil-rights pro- 
gram, he placed himself conspicuously on the 
side of the angels. When the Republicans in 
Congress decided for once to go along with 
the President, they also ranged themselves 
with the heavenly hosts. But such right- 
eousness becomes a little suspect when it is 
also politically profitable. If Mr. Truman can 
entice back a little of the liberal vote from 
Mr. Wallace, and if the Republicans can pro- 
mote a southern insurrection against the 
President, all by being on the right side, then 
virtue and expediency are delightfully wed- 
ded for once, 

But it is too glib, and Americans who, deep 
in their hearts, are concerned with the inter- 
racial strife and cruelty of this country will 
wish for legislation that is completely di- 
vorced from political opportunism. This is 
no time to pass a Federal antilynching act 

The present bill assumes several things 
that are not quite so. It assumes that lynch- 
ing is still a widespread southern custom. 
But the Tuskegee Institute has reported that 
six out of seven potential lynchings are be- 
ing prevented in the South by courageous 
peace officers, alert public officials, and popu- 
lar reaction against mob murder. Before the 
turn of the century, lynchings ran Over 4 
hundred a year; since 1924 they have been on 
a marked decline, and last year and in 1945 
there was only one. Nor can we piously point 
the finger at the South, when 25 Negroes were 
killed and 340 badly hurt in the Detroit riots 
of 1943. 

The bill also assumes that lynching Can be 
reduced or eliminated by making it a Federal! 
crime. Yet it could very well have the oppo- 
site effect by stirring new animosity among 
the mob-minded of the South. No Federal! 
law was needed to round up those taxi drivers 
in the Greenville lynch trial last year, nor t 
provide a determined and able prosecutor and 
a stern and impartial judge. It was the jury 
that freed those defendants, and no one has 
yet ‘gone so far as to suggest that a Federal 
antilynch law should dispense with a jury 
Would a federally impaneled jury be free ol 
the South’s bias? 

The North, which practices its own furtive 
jim-crowism, could clean a little of its ow! 
house before it attempts to legislate virtue 
into the South. And a time of less politica! 
connivance would be more appropriate. 








The Vacant Chair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein an article 
from the pen of Mrs. Jennie Esmond 
Wright, who resides at the Methodist 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

This is a most challenging statement. 
Since reading this, I have called Mrs. 
Wright and find that she has traveled 
throughout the world and spent some 
months in Palestine. The world must 
listen and recognize that the peace ob- 
jective cannot ‘be accomplished unless 
we are spiritually garrisoned. 

THE VACANT CHAIR 


Why has the United Nations failed? 

“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it.” Psalm cxxvii:1. 

When the chairman of the League of 
Nations was asked: “Why are not your Ses- 
sions opened with prayer?” The reply was: 
“We haven’t the time.” So the League of 
Nations wrangled on to utter failure. 

The United Nations likewise has had no 
time for prayer. Our Christian delegates, in 
further appeasement of the Russian atheists, 
who, of course, do not believe in prayer or 
in God, left Him out of the United Nations 
deliberations, Then why should we expect 
Him to bless and give success, where He is 
not asked, and is thus scorned? 

A certain cartoon in the Star, represent- 
ing the United Nations in conference, and 
a vacant chair at the head of the discussion 
table, created much interested comment. It 

howed that the Master, not being invited, 

s not present to guide and bless the effcrts 
for world peace, 

When in 1787 the Continental Conven- 
tion continued to wrangle, unable to agree 
on important matters, Benjamin Franklin 
ntroduced a resolution providing that each 

iorning the assembly be opened with prayer. 
He said, in part: “This assembly, groping as 
t were in the dark to find political truth, is 
carce able to distinguish it when presented 

) us, how has it happened, Sir, that we 

ve not hitherto once thought of humbly 
pplying to the Father of lights to illumine 
ur understandings? In the beginning of 
the contest with Great Britain, when we 
were sensible of danger, we had daily prayer 

1 this room for the divine protection, Our 
prayers, Sir, were heard, and they were gra- 

lusly answered. All of us who were en- 

ged in the struggle must have observed 
requent instances of a Supreme Providence 
uur favor. To that kind of providence we 
we this happy opportunity of consulting 
eace on the means of establishing our 
ure national felicity. And have we not 
otten that powerful friend? or do we 
ine that we no longer need his assist- 
ice? I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 

nger I live, the more convincing proofs I 

e of this truth—that God governs in the 
ffairs of men. I firmly believe that without 

s concurring aid we shall succeed in this 
olitical building no better than the build- 

S Of Babel. I therefore beg leave to move 
‘that henceforth prayers imploring the as- 

tance of Heaven, and its blessings on our 
icliberations, be held in this assembly every 

rning before we proceed to business, and 
that one or more of the clergy of this city 
© requested to officiate in that service.” 
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Some delegates opposed the motion on the 
ground that at that late day it might lead 
the public to believe that dissensions within 
the convention had suggested this measure 
which was answered “that the past omission 
of a duty could not justify a further omis- 
sion.” 

Mr. Randolph proposed in order to give a 
favorable aspect to the measure, that a ser- 
mon be preached at the request of the con- 
vention on July 4, the anniversary of Inde- 
pendence, and thereafter prayers be used by 
the convention every morning; but the mo- 
tion was lost by adjournment without a vote. 

Who shall say that it was not in answer to 
the prayers of Franklin and like-minded 
patriots that Franklin was inspired to in- 
vent the Senate, and so break the stalemate 
by satisfying both factions—those who in- 
sisted that representation should be by State, 
and the others equally determined that it be 
by population. He thus saved the Consti- 
tution, the bulwark of our freedom. 

William E. Gladstone, the great English 
statesman, affirmed, “The American Consti- 
tution, so far as I can see, is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

I quote again from Psalm cxxvii:1: “Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain who build it.” 

Had the Master been asked to occupy that 
vacant chair at the head of their conference 
table, perhaps the United Nations, instead of 
failing in its efforts, might have been suc- 
cessful in securing world peace. 

Mrs, JENNIE ESMOND WRIGHT. 





Chickens Come Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
should be evident to all Members of this 
House that the Nation is faced today 
with a difficult question. We are hav- 
ing trouble finding a way to meet the 
new problems that have grown out of the 
war. The great problem that confronts 
us necessarily is to find a method by 
which we can maintain peace. We are 
getting little help from some of our 
former allies, especially one to whom we 
gave tremendous help after it was at- 
tacked. 

Ours is a duty to maintain the Ameri- 
can system, and it is being challenged 
from many angles by an entirely foreign 
ideology. It would be reasonable to as- 
sume that this condition results from the 
practices and the policies of the admin- 
istration in power at that time. Ambi- 
tious men in many instances are worthy 
men, but ambitious political men con- 
ceivably can be dangerous men. 

The problems that confront us today 
in our relationship with Russia are trace- 
able without question to the President of 
the United States who served from 1932 
until 1945. His over-zealousness to not 
only be a third term President, but to be 
a fourth-term President, prompted him 
to make concessions with forces both 
within and without our country. Those 
within our country were sympathetic to 
the forces from without, and today those 
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of us who remain must face the situation. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, it is a case of the 
chickens coming home to roost. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an article taken from the Detroit 
News of March 26, entitled “Communist 
Plot Exposed,” written by James Swein- 
hart: 


COMMUNIsT PLOT EXxPOSED—EXTERMINATION 
STEPs FoLLow A TaKE-OvER—EX-BOLSHEVIK 
PICTURES A SEIZED DETROIT IN LIGHT OF 
UsuaL SECURITY OPERATIONS 

(By James Sweinhart) 

In previous articles I have shown how Karl 
Marx was imbued with th. scientific spirit of 
his day which worshiped a god of nature 
as the primal force of the universe; how he 
scoffed at religion and its restraints on hu- 
man actions and how he put the stamp of 
atheism on the Communist movement from 
its beginning, 100 years ago. 

After him came men who went farther: 
They taught and practiced the propaganda of 
the deed (assassination) and preached, 
among their fellows, the scrapping of all 
moral law whenever it stood in the way of 
Communist Party ends. 

To their undying shame, so long as man 
shall continue to Inhabit this planet, the 
Communist Bolsheviks, during and after the 
Russian Revolution of November 1917, and 
the Soviet Government, in every country 
which it has captured since, have used the 
technique of Genghis Khan, pagan Asiatic 
conqueror, who devastated half the then- 
known world in the 13th Century by open- 
ing the gates of a city by treachery, from 
within, and then massacring mercilessly 
everyone who resisted in fighting for their 
lives, their homes, and the freedom of their 
children, 

TAKE-OVER TACTICS ALWAYS THE SAME 

They did it in all the great cities and out 
on the farms during the November Revolu- 
tion in Russia. They did it in Tallinn, Riga, 
and Kaunas, when they took over the Baltic 
States. They did it in Warsaw when they 
took over Poland. They did it in Bucharest, 
Sofia, Tirana, and Belgrade when they took 
over the Balkans. They are just now com- 
pleting their security operations after taking 
over Czechoslovakia in February. 

What are security operations like? Let 
Rakovsky tell us. 

“Rakovsky” (not his real name) is the 
former minor Soviet official, who, in 1941, 
told me in detail of the surprise attack tech- 
nique taught at International Lenin School, 
Moscow, for seizing Detroit and other key 
cities of the United States on take-over day— 
the day on which the Communist Party of 
the United States (CPUSA), the fifth column 
tool of the Kremlin in this country, plans to 
seize governmental power 


In yesterday’s article he had got to th 
point where the Communists had captured 
some high city official and, with a gun at hi 


head, made him surrender Detroit 

But that wasn't the end of his recital 

SECURITY OPERATIONS STALKED EY DEATH 

“The difficulty with you Americans,” | 
began again, “is that, never befcre having 
had a great, secret revolutionary organization 
at work in your country, you are utterly in- 
capable of comprehending what the Con- 
munists are doing. 

“What I’ve told you is only part of it—the 
beginning. After the Communists have got 
the city in hand, then the ‘Security Opera- 
tions’ begin and God have mercy on 
soul of man or woman they go looking for 

“During their preparatory operations th: 
have made lists of men and women of spi! 
and courage who will probably try to ors 
ize resistance. ‘Liquidation’ of these } 
tial resistance leaders immediately begin 
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re frightful terror grips the whole city. 
is been districted—into, say 20 to 30 
cks to a district. Police scout cars, driven 
by captured policemen who know the city 
and manned by armed Communists, now race 
to districts assigned to them, each with a list 
ames. They hunt out these potential 
leaders, shoot them down, toss them from 
high apartment or office building windows, or 
otherwise exterminate them. 

“Sometimes, if they can’t find the person 
they want, they kill others in, or all of his or 
her family. In the last 6 weeks of 1917 more 
130,000 of the outstanding men and 
women of civilian Russia died like that. 

“Why is it that you Americans can’t grasp 
the fact that the coming to power of com- 
munism means extermination of everything 
but communism?” 
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TO TAKE OVER, THEY WANT A SLUMP 


“Have the Communists fixed the date of 
day’ in the United States?” I 
<a He replied: 

“Only conditionally. To succeed they 
must have certain basic factors just right. 
They must have a trained, disciplined ‘un- 
derground’ corps large enough to carry out 
the operations I described in many Cities. 
They must have plenty of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and other supplies in case the fight for 
control is prolonged. 

“But, most important of all, they must 
have the mass good will and sympathy of 
the people. This is hardest to get—but they 
have a scientific way of building it. 

“They move heaven and earth to bring 
on industrial depression, by unnecessary and 
uselessly prolonged strikes and every other 
means. This throws more and more people 
out of work. No work, no wages; no wages, 
no buying; no buying, more and more mil's 


‘take-over 





shut down; the more mills shut down, the 
greater the unemployment. The deadly 
cycle moves constantly toward deep de- 


pression 


“The Communists figure that in about 214 


years from the day a big crash on the stock 
market, or in banking or industrial circles, 
indicates that depression has set in for sure, 
the American people will have suffered suffi- 
ciently to be willing to back the Communists 
for a change of our form of government.” 


APATHY IN THE WAY OF EFFECTIVE LAWS 
“How can Communist activities in the 
United States be stopped?” I then asked. He 
replied: 
“The first thing you’ve got to do is get 


laws that comprehend the situation. And, 
unlass before that you arouse the American 
people from their apathy, you won’t even get 


the laws. The average American I talk to 
seems to think these things we've been talk- 


ing about are only the Government's busi- 
ness—not his.” 

I had no answer. Rising to go, I started 
to say good-by 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 

Crossing the room, he searched, for a mo- 
ment, in a small trunk. Presently he found 
what he sought. It was a little book. 


“Here,” he said, “take this. Your radio 
program”—first referred to in the article 
published 2 days ago—“is a good idea. It 
could help the Nation alot. Maybe this book 
will help you.” 

It was the official Communist Party Manual 
on Organization from which I took the 
graph of the government the Communists are 
trying to set up, which was printed with my 
first article. 





ROAD BLOCKING OF A RADIO PROGRAM 

What became of the radio program which 
had been projected as a counter to Nazi- 
Fascist-Communist activities? 

Ten weeks before the dead line to sign up 
for coast-to-coast radio time all my work was 
done and three programs had been prepared 
for production. 

But, because they touched on international 
matters, the broadcasting system would not 
consider them until they had been approved 


by the FCC—the Federal Communications 
Commission. The FCC, for the same reason, 
would not release them until we had the O. K. 
of the United States Department of State. 

For 10 weeks futile effort was made to con- 
tact the particular man in the State Depart- 
ment who alone could O. K. release. Week 
after week went by as we pulled strings to 
actually get the appointment that may be 
available shortly, but never arrived. 

Finally, the dead-line for signing for radio 
time came. We could not sign. The whole 
project was abandoned. 


UNEXPECTED LIGHT ON DISAPPOINTMENT 


But, a few days before that, while in New 
York, I met Rakovsky in Fifty-ninth Street. 
He looked fine. He told me that, somehow or 
other, he had been employed by the State De- 
partment as a consultant on Russian matters, 

He asked about the radio program. I told 
him bitterly of my experience. Suddenly he 
burst out laughing. For a half minute he 
laughed uproariously. I felt foolish but 
ascribed his action to that peculiar Russian 
sense of humor. 

Then, as suddenly as he had started laugh- 
ing, he stopped, and his face became very 
grave. With a tone of sympathy in his voice 
he said: 

“My good friend, how could you, an honest, 
unsuspecting American, incapable of under- 
standing how Communists work—how could 
you be expected to discern, or even suspect, 
that perhaps the very persons through whom 
you were trying to get your interview might 
be loyal Communist supporters?” 

Again I had no answer. 





The International Poker Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an editorial by Mr. A. Q. 
Miller, of Belleville, Kans., as printed in 
the Belleville Telescope. I commend 
this article from one who has helped 
formulate public opinion in Kansas for 
the past 40 years: 

THE INTERNATIONAL POKER GAME 
(By A. Q. Miller) 

At last the cards are on the table and it 
can be seen to what extent the United States 
has become involved in the game known 
as international poker, the thing George 
Washington so gravely referred to when he 
warned against “becoming engaged in entan- 
gling alliances with foreign countries.” From 
his broad experience, Washington knew of 
the pitfalls, trickery, and political intrigues 
that were involved if this country tried to 
forrn partnerships with other countries with 
conflicting ideas and mercenary objectives. 

If the experience of history was worth any- 
thing, and the attitude of Russia for the past 
5 years (during and since the war) was worth 
anything, it was as plain as the nose on one’s 
face that Stalin and his communistic phi- 
losophy were in violent disagreement with 
anything resembling a democratic form of 
government, and that sooner or later Amer- 
ica would have to have a show-down with 
Russia. This was clearly brought out in the 
San Francisco Conference of United Nations, 
when America stood strong before the world 
and could have put into effect—and had the 
power to enforce—any reasonable terms for 
peace. But like Chamberlain at Munich, 
dealing with Hitler, we followed the appease- 
ment policy and gave Russia the veto power, 
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which was the death knell to world peace and 
proved the downfall of all subsequent efforts 
to world tranquillity. Moreover, we gave 
Stalin 3 years to rehabilitate his country 
gave him several billion dollars in cash and 
materials, including locomotives, railroad 
equipment and even war materials, besides 
the billions of dollars of war materials we 
saw him pilfer from eastern Europe. Basi- 
cally, world conditions have not materially 
changed since the meeting at San Francisco 
and now, belatedly, the American people are 
told a crisis or emergency exists and that 
they must do certain things to preserve cur 
democracy. 


Two important events last week in inter- 
national affairs brought out in the open how 
grave the hidden issues have been between 
Russia and the western powers. First was 
the reversal of the United States’ position 
on the Palestine question, when we an- 
nounced that this country would no longer 
support the partition policy after having 
helped force that issue upon the Arabs last 
fall in a United Nations meeting. That 
action brought on a civil war in Palestine 
between the Jews and Arabs. In the back- 
ground Arabian oil was involved and on the 
other hand Jewish friendship in this country, 
which is another way of saying politics was 
involved. 

In quick succession another crisis was 
precipitated in Italy when this country 
joined France and England and voted to give 
back Trieste to Italy, just ahead of the 
Italian election, ostensibly to effect the re- 
sult of the election on the question of com- 
munism. It will be remembered that after 
the war Trieste was carved out of Italy, and 
given to Yugoslavia at the behest of Russia 
and Yugoslavia, as an appeasement measure, 
while Europe was being carved up. It is no 
secret that an intense struggle is on in Italy 
in which the Communists are trying to take 
over the country, with the help of Russia 
Italy is the last stronghold in the Mediter- 
ranean area and the western powers can- 
not afford to lose it. The Catholic Church 
has taken notice of the encroachment of 
communism in Italy and has warned its 
members against supporting it. Gencral 
Marshall has warned Italy if it goes com- 
munistic, American aid will be withheld 
from the country. So it will be observed 
that in the international poker game the 
participants are playing for big stakes j 
ahead of the Italian election. The $64 ques- 
tion is, what will Russia and Yugoslovia do 
when the Italians move back into Trieste 
with United States, French, and British 
approval? And what will this country do to 
support our position? 

With all our mistakes and blundering in 
international affairs we must have unity in 
this country in our international relations 
We must back up our Government in its 
commitments, whether we like them or not 
However, there would be more unanimity of 
feeling in the country if our Government 
Officials would take the Congress and the 
people into its confidence before committing 
the country to foreign policies. After all 
this country is supposed to belong to the 
people. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
AIKEN. Mr. President, 


Mr. I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 











the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Place of Cooperatives 
in American Agriculture, which I de- 
livered during Farm and Home Week at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 23. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PLACE OF COOPERATIVES IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


The joint sponsorship of this evening ses- 
sion by the Ohio Council of Farm Coopera- 
tives, the Ohio Farm Bureau, the Ohio State 
Grange, and the university is a splendid ex- 
ample of the spirit of cooperation. 

In a world that is beset by turmoil and 
unrest, this is a spirit which the people of 
all nations can well afford to emulate. 

I am always happy to be with groups such 
as this because I naturally like to visit with 
farm people and with those who are inter- 
ested in the welfare and problems of agri- 
culture. 

My own interest in agriculture is due not 
only to my membership on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry but also 
to the fact that until I went to Washington 
I never lived off the farm and depended upon 
farming for my own living. 

In addressing my remarks this evening to 
the subject The Place of Cooperatives in 
American Agriculture, I shall stress two gen- 
eral lines of thought. 

One is the challenge which farm coopera- 
tives face if they are to fulfill, to the great- 
est possible extent, their important role in 
American agriculture and in the American 
economy, and the other is a warning to farm 
people to be on the alert for the forces that 
are seeking to cripple or destroy cooperative 
organizations. 

Cooperatives have come a long way in this 
country. They already occupy an important 
place in our agriculture. 

Thousands of well-established, farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled organizations 
are now in existence in the United States. 

Many of these associations have back of 
them a quarter of a century or more of suc- 
cessful operating experience. 

Agricultural cooperatives are functioning 
in every State in the Union, and it is esti- 
mated that at least half the farmers in the 
country are members of cooperative asso- 
ciations. 

he growth of farm cooperatives has been 
in response to an urgent, unmet need of 
farm people. 

When they have been unable to get ade- 
quate credit they, with the sanction of Con- 
gress, have formed farm-loan associations. 

Excessive margins by old-line traders and 
the need for additional marketing facilities 
have resulted in the formation of farm-mar- 
keting associations. 

When farm people have had difficulty buy- 
ing supplies of good quality at fair prices, 
they have formed purchasing cooperatives. 

This has put farmers more nearly on a 
par with big business enterprises whose pur- 
chase operations are on a coordinated, large- 
scale basis. 

In the final analysis, the idea back of co- 
operatives is a very simple one. When farm- 
ers find that a marketing, purchasing, or 
service undertaking is too big for them as 
individuals, they band together as a group 
and get the job done through cooperation. 

And they have to display the same initia- 
tive, the same business acumen, the same 
foresight that corporation executives must 
show in order to succeed. 

Evidence of this initiative and this fore- 
Sight is found in the fact that in the last 
two decades we have witnessed in this coun- 
try substantial expansion and marked im- 


provement in local cooperative enterprises 
and services, 
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There are cooperatives for the storing, 
processing, and marketing of every major 
farm commodity; the purchasing of farm 
supplies; and the procurement of many 
needed services such as insurance, irrigation, 
electric power, telephones, frozen-food lock- 
ers, and the joint use of farm machinery. 

The cooperative idea is by no means lim- 
ited to agriculture. The Rochdale system, 
which originated in England, is synonymous 
with consumer cooperation. Consumers in 
this country have employed the Rochdale 
principles and practices to obtain a wide 
variety of goods and services at less cost. 

It is a well-known fact that business groups 
frequently employ the cooperative method. 
There are such familiar examples as the 
Associated Press, bank clearing houses, groc- 
ery stores, trade associations, and even co- 
operative apartment houses. 

One of the latest cooperative pioneering 
efforts is in the department-store field. On 
the 11th of this month, I participated in fhe 
ceremony that marked the opening of the 
first cooperative department store in the 
United States. 

This store is located in Arlington County, 
Va., just outside of Washington, D.C. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate that many more such 
stores will be opened in various localities of 
the country within the next few years. 

In considering farm cooperatives, we need 
to keep clearly in mind the philosophy back 
of these associations. 

That philosophy is based upon the idea 
that in our democracy the family-sized farm 
is the fundamental bedrock of rural society. 

To preserve this way of life in our capi- 
talistic system we need to keep alive the 
spirit of competition in practice as well as 
in theory. 

We all know that the trend for many years 
in the United States has been toward monop- 
oly in business and industry. 

In 1800 ours was a country of small indus- 
tries and small farms. Today this is a coun- 
try of big industries and small farms. 

Do we want our farms to come under the 
domination of the octopus-like controls of 
big business, owned by absentee stockholders, 
and operated by hired managers? 

If we do not want this to happen, and I 
am sure we don’t, the surest and soundest 
way to prevent the-triumph of monopoly over 
agriculture is to maintain competition 
through cooperative action. 

We cannot maintain this competition if we 
permit the old farm practice of marketing 
commodities at wholesale while purchasing 
supplies at retail to continue to apply. 

That is just what has happened far too 
much in the past. That practice forced the 
creation of farmer-owned and operated busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The big challenge to cooperatives is to so 
grow and expand as to enable farmers 
through cooperation to maintain their com- 
petitive status in our economy. 

To bolster the family-sized farm is an ‘m- 
portant objective of such a program. 

The cooperative movement is the buffer 
between monopoly and the varying stages of 
isms that we hear so much talk of today. 

It is extremely interesting to note that the 
people who have talked so much about the 
sanctity of free enterprise and competition 
have not fought cooperatives until cooper- 
atives have provided keen competition to the 
established business groups. 

So long as co-ops operated only in local 
fields or on a small scale they were all right. 
There was a place for them. But once they 
invaded the terminal markets and extended 
their services down the line to consumers 
they became the targets of the vested inter- 
ests. 

In other words, these interests don’t like 
this competition from cooperatives. 

Instead of saying they are fishting the 
co-ops to try to kill off competition, how- 
ever, they use a flanking attack, concentrat- 
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ing upon some phase of the cooperative 
system. 

Hence, all the false propaganda about co- 
ops not paying taxes. They charge also that 
certain types of cooperatives are monopolistic 
or that they are contrary to our way of life. 

The rank-and-file cooperatives definitely do 
not contribute to the creation of monopoly. 
If there are those that are big, they are big 
because it takes bigness to cope with the 
gigantic monopolies they are trying to coun- 
teract. 

Bigness of itself is no disgrace. It is only 
when big business becomes monopolistic that 
it becomes a menace. 

If big cooperatives can prevent big corpo- 
rations from gaining monopolies then we are 
fortunate to have them. 

Instead of cooperatives being monopolistic, 
they, on the contrary, seek to break the 
strangle hold of some existing monopoly, and 
by breaking that strangle hold they strive to 
restore health to the competitive system. 

The cooperative is rooted in the concept of 
dispersal of ownership and control—the op- 
posite of monopoly. 

The cooperative is the ~egulator—the great 
leavening influence—in our economy. 

It has been aptly said that the cooperative 
is “‘a practical method of introducing needed 
correctives to a capitalistic, competitive econ- 
omy of which it is a part.” 

There is no question about the fact that 
cooperation is part and parcel of our capi- 
talistic system. It is a function which has as 
its main aim the same economic motive that 
other businesses have. 

To get a higher net return on sales, to save 
money on purchases or services is what co-ops 
seek to achieve. 

The main difference between what co-ops 
do and what other businesses do is that the 
co-Op’s objective is mutual benefit for ali of 
its member patrons and the corporation's 
objective is profit for a limited group—the 
stockholders. 

When it comes to a question of democracy 
in business, our cooperatives are in a class by 
themselves. 

It is acommon practice for them to adopt a 
one-man, one-vote principle, and to discour- 
age proxy voting, thus preventing the concen- 
tration of power as is usually the case when 
voting is by stock rather than by persons 

The directors are elected from the members 
and savings are distributed in accordance 
with the amount of business transacted. 

Moreover, farm cooperatives provide a dual 
benefit. They help the farmer by providing 
increased income through lower costs or in- 
creased returns, and they help the consumer 
through lower prices and better quality farm 
products. 

As for the contention that cooperatives do 
not pay taxes, this is, as I have said, just a 
smoke screen thrown up by their enemies to 
try to discredit the cooperatives and confuse 
the public. 

They resort to false propaganda of a most 
vicious type. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
corporations have the same right as coopera- 
tives to make refunds to their patrons, and to 
exclude these refunds from income, if they 
are Willing to enter into a contractual agree- 
ment to do so on the same basis as 
cooperatives. 

In fact there are many instances in which 
corporations have done this very thing. 

Moreover, businessmen in many cases have 
formed cooperative associations which are 
under an obligation to account to each of 
their members for all amounts received from 
them in the course of their business dealings 
over and above operating and maintenance 
costs. 

I have referred to the Associated Press as 
being a familiar example in this category. 


These business associations pay no income 
taxes on refunds. 
As a matter of fact, practically everybody 


in the country has at one time or another 
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received a business patronage refund which 
has the same tax status as the cooperative 
refund 

I call attention to such items as dividends 
from mutual insurance companies, coupons 
attached to cigarettes, trading stamps given 
out by local merchants or discounts allowed 
by stores and industries on sales to their 
employees. 

These are but a few of the practices fa- 
miliar to the public which business con- 
cerns indulge in under the refund principle. 

Yet when cooperatives operate under this 
principle, a great hue and cry is raised 
against them. 

Some opponents of cooperatives even go 
so far as to suggest that the cooperative idea 
borders on the subversive or in some manner 
or means is not in keeping with our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Nothing could be further from the truth 
because cooperative associations are capi- 
talistic organizations formed and operated 
for the purpose of increasing the net returns 
of their members. 

The desire for financial savings to their 
members is at the foundation of every cc- 
operative association. 

I have mentioned earlier in my remarks 
the fact that the reason for the existence 
of cooperatives in our capitalistic system js 
to fulfill an unmet need of farm people and 
consumers. 

In recognition of this role, the Congress 
has for a number of years sought to foster 
the development of cooperatives on the 
ground that they are in the public interest. 

The public has an interest in the welfare 
of agriculture because we as a nation are 
dependent upon the products of the farm 
for our livelihood and our national existence. 

It has been in the public interest that 
we have steered away from a peasant type 
of agriculture in this country, just as we 
have not wanted to see the corporate farm 


dominate our agricultural economy. 
Therefore, the Congress has endeavored to 
further the development of the family-type 


farm. The cooperative is a bulwark in sup- 
port of the family-type farm. 

The Congress in the past has not been re- 
luctant to take steps to foster enterprises 
contributing to the welfare of this country. 

I call attention specifically to the grants 
end subsidies that have been provided for 
such enterprises as the railroads and steam- 
ship and air companies, and tariffs for the 
protection of industrial ventures. 

If it was expedient to do these things in 
the public interest, why is it not Just as ex- 
pedient to encourage cooperatives and thus 
safeguard the family type farm in the pub- 
lic interest? We have no logical alternative. 

The farm family of America is the lifeblood 
of our democracy. Farms are the most 
abundant source of our population. Cities 
would wither and die if it were not for the 
boys and girls from the farm who go to the 
city to live. 

Moreover people who grow up on a farm 
are good citizens. Character is the most 
valuable farm crop. We must halt the alarm- 
ing march toward monopoly in the United 
States today. 

On every hand we see evidences of the bold 
and ruthless forces of monopoly encircling 

encroaching upon the individual and 
1 upon the public interest. 

The railroads and the utilities have become 
so powerful that when new developments, 
such as the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, come up for consideration the very 
first ques*ion asked by many is: What will be 
the ecifect of this development upon the rail- 
roads and utilities? 

They ask that instead of demanding to 
know what will be the effect of such a de- 
velopment upon the welfare of the entire 
eco! ; 

The so-called Bulwinkle bill, which was 
assed by the Senate last summer by an over- 
1elming vote, and is now pending before the 


House, is designed to take the railroads out 
from the antitrust laws of the land. 

There are many other examples of the 
trend toward concentrated power. I men- 
tion this to illustrate that the surge of mo- 
nopoly is running at high tide. 

We have seen in this country a deliberate 
holding down of productive capacity by cer- 
tain industries thus placing a limit upon 
production while at the same time prices 
have been forced up to an artificially high 
level. 

We heard much talk about controlled ag- 
ricultural production in the thirties, and I 
want to make it clear that I am not defend- 
ing that practice, but if we are honest with 
ourselves why is it any worse for farmers 
to limit their production to Keep prices up 
than it is for industrialists to cut production 
to force their prices up? 

The recent rise of $5 a ton in the price of 
steel is traceable to the fact that there has 
not been sufficient expansion of productive 
facilities in the steel industry, which inci- 
dentally is a rigidly controlled industry—a 
near monopoly if you please. 

It is little short of a national scandal that 
the over-all industrial plant today is only 
slightly larger than it was in 1929. 

Think of that. In the last 18 years the 
industrial plant of this Nation has been wear- 
ing out or becoming obsolete just about as 
fast as it has been replaced. 

And during that period our population has 
increased by about 23,000,000 persons; the 
labor force has expanded by over 10,000,000 
workers. 

The inevitable blind alley to which mo- 
nopoly and lack of progressive foresight or 
faith in the industrial future of America can 
lead is illustrated by the fact that such in- 
dustries as steel and iron, railroads, oil, elec- 
tric light and power, and textiles are alarm- 
ingly short of capacity today and there is 
every indication that they will continue to 
be short for many years to come. 

How can we expect to have an expanding 
economy in this land of ours if the basic in- 
dustries and utilities are constant and chron- 
ic bottlenecks to progress? 

Perhaps there is an opportunity here for 
the people, through co-ops, to inject a little 
more competition into the industrial field. 

Surely something must be done to free our 
economy from the strangle hold of the dis- 
ciples of monopoly. 

I have grave misgivings about the future 
welfare of our Nation if this trend toward 
unfettered economic concentration and 
power continues to increase. 

The most urgent challenge to cooperatives 
is for them to serve as the medium through 
which the rank-and-file rural citizen can 
exert his influence in curbing monopolies. 

In this way cooperatives can be an ef- 
fective means of bringing about needed cor- 
rections in our free-enterprise system by re- 
storing competition to its rightful and nec- 
essary role. 

We need fair competition in our economy. 
That is the principle upon which our great- 
ness has been achieved. We must not forget 
that competition is the first casualty of mo- 
nopoly. 

In considering the important role which 
cooperatives can play in our economy, we 
should bear in mind that they are the one 
bright hope not only of maintaining com- 
petition but also of the family-sized farm— 
two of the vital bedrocks of our Nation. 

By all odds agricultural cooperation is 
worth whatever effort is required to keep it 
alive, efficient, and on the march. 

Therefore, the need for farm people to be 
on the alert for the forces that are seeking 
to destroy cooperatives is urgent. 

These sinister forces are mobilized on a 
broad front. They operate in an insidious 
manner by attacking not the cooperative 
idea itself but certain phases of the coopera- 
tive way of conducting business. 
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They do not dare to work against the people 
by coming out flatly in opposition to the 
whole cooperative set-up. Rather they 
spread misleading propaganda, half truths, 
and outright falsehoods. 

It is a part of their technique to insinuate 
that co-ops are exempt from taxes and enjoy 
other special advantages which are denied to 
ordinary businesses. 

The implication is that cooperatives are in 
some favored-class category which is not open 
to businesses that operate for profit. This is 
not the case at all. 

As I have pointed out, any time a corpora- 
tion wants to enter into a contractual agree- 
ment to refund overcharges to its patrons 
instead of holding the money back as profit, 
for a few stockholders, the corporation can 
do so. 

Business partnerships operate now on the 
very same basis as the cooperative does inso- 
far as taxes are concerned. 

There are those who work full time against 
the various phases of the co-op program. 
Many more work part time seeking to under- 
mine and discredit certain isolated aspects 
of this movement. 

Whatever the form of the attack, it is per- 
sistent and relentless. Evidence of the snip- 
ing crops up in many places. Sometimes the 
opposition bears a clear-cut label; sometimes 
it masquerades as a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

Whatever form it may take, the opposition 
hews to one line—the objective is to destroy 
cooperatives. ; 

Tais opposition has been manifested at one 
time or another all along the line from the 
grass roots to the Capitol in Washington. 

Just the other day, I was reading a recent- 
ly published congressional House report 
which had this statement tucked away in the 
fine print of a footnote—so fine that some 
of the committee members apparently didn't 
see it. 

I quote, “They (small businesses) are being 
bankrupted by competition of tax-free co- 
operatives. * * %” 

It is not the welfare of small-business en- 
terprises that is bothering the tax equality 
leaguers and their cohorts; they are con- 
cerned about eliminating competition wher- 
ever they find it. 

They are just as ruthless in knocking off 
the competition of small businesses in the 
profit category as they are in fighting coop- 
eratives, and if they can organize, finance, 
and use small businesses themselves for this 
purpose, they make every effort to do so. 

It is highly significant that small busi- 
nesses and the services and professions are 
most prosperous in those rural districts 
where successful co-ops are resulting in 
greater income and lower expenses to the 
farmers. 

I urge farm people everywhere in this Na- 
tion to marshal their forces behind the co- 
operative movement. We cannot let up for 
one moment tn this drive to keep competition 
alive in America. 

We must take the offensive and support 
the cooperative movement to the limit. 
Either we take the road forward with coop- 
eratives and the family-sized farm or the 
road to corporate farming and eventual 
peasantry. 

A sound, strong agriculture is essential 
to the maintenance of our democratic way 
of life. 

So long as we have a sound and stable 
agriculture, we need not fear the infiltration 
of the isms, the foreign ideologies, and the 
glorified state concepts of government that 
are so rampant in the world today. 

n closing, I want to reemphasize that co- 
operatives must meet the challenge they 
face by playing an increasingly vital role in 
our economy. This will bolster private en- 
terprise—not hurt it. 

I urge you, and farm people everywhere, 
to be on the alert day and night against the 
corruptive forces that seek to destroy this 
movement. Eternal vigilance is the price 
not only of liberty but of progress. 








Old-Age Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 50 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] on March 26, 1948, in 
which he discusses the timely topic of 
old-age insurance. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Every day brings its sharp reminders that 
time is pressing upon us. We must act 
quickly to improve international relations. 
We must help in building a peaceful world. 

At the same time, we must not forget that 
time is also passing at home. We must 
strengthen the social-security protection of 
our own people. 

Last month the Congress took account of 
the hardships which rising prices imposed on 
veterans who are trying to complete their 
education, and increased veterans’ educa- 
tional allowances. Congress has already 
made some small adjustments in the sal- 
aries of Federal employees. Consideration is 
now being given to a further adjustment 
because their pay has fallen behind the cost 
of living. 

While the Congress has made these adjust- 
ments, and others, the benefits paid to our 
retired old people and to widows and chil- 
dren under old-age and survivors’ insurance 
have not been increase since 1939. During 
these 9 years, the cost of living has increased 
70 percent. Rising prices have also wiped out 
a large part of the value of private savings 
or insurance on which these people relied to 
round out their insurance benefits. 

The situation is critical. Two million per- 
sons now depend, in whole or in part, on these 
social-security benefits. Many more persons 
who are insured and eligible to retire would 
do so if they could live on the social-security 
benefits. At the present time, the average 
benefit for an aged couple is only $39 a 
month; for a widow and 2 children, $49 a 
month. Surely, such benefits today do not 
provide the social security which Congress 
intended and the American people expected. 
The people of the United States have a right 
to expect the Congress to change the Social 
Security Act to bring the insurance benefits 
up to date and to make it possible for the 
insured people to have real social security. 

Five years ago, in 1943, I introduced a bill 
to expand and improve our old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program. The Congress 
acted in that year as it had previously, and 
as it did again in 1944, 1945, 1946, and 1947, 
to prevent the scheduled increase in old-age 
and survivors’ insurance contribution rates. 
However, the Congress did nothing to in- 
crease the benefits; and it did nothing to 
cover millions of workers who had been kept 
out of the insurance system. I was not able 
even to get hearings on my 1943 social-se- 
curity bill, or on the similar bill I introduced 
in 1945. However, I refused to be discour- 
aged. I was constantly receiving letters from 
people who told me of the hardships they 
were suffering in trying to keep body and 
soul together on their small insurance checks. 
Also, I was receiving letters from people who 
had been denied insurance protection under 
our law and were facing destitution. Last 
year, joined by Senator WaGNER and Senator 
McGratH, I introduced a new bill (S. 1679) 
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that would correct the most important weak- 
nesses in the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system. 

My bill would extend old-age and survivors 
insurance protection to farmers and to per- 
sons in business for themselves, to agricul- 
tural workers, to persons in domestic service 
or employed by nonprofit organizations such 
as hospitals and charitable agencies. The 
insurance protection would also apply, on a 
voluntary basis, to employees of State and 
local governments. 

My bill would increase the amount of the 
benefits paid to widows and orphans, and to 
retired workers aged 65 and over. It would 
make the benefits payable to the wives of re- 
tired workers when these wives reach age 60. 
The increases which I proposed would bring 
the insurance benefits back into about the 
same relation to wages as they had in 1939 
when the present benefits were enacted. 

My bill, S. 1679, would also provide benefits 
for workers and their families if the worker 
is forced to retire before age 65 because he is 
permanently disabled and can no longer work. 
Failure to provide disability benefits is one of 
the most serious weaknesses in our national 
insurance system, and one which I hope will 
be corrected soon. 

After 5 years of constant effort and dis- 
appointment, I am encouraged by the recent 
action of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in appointing a special subcommittee 
on social security legislation. Since this is 
regarded as tax legislation, the first action 
must be taken by the House of Representa- 
tives. I earnestly hope it will take action 
promptly. 

I am-also encouraged by the information 
that the Senate Finance Committee has ap- 
pointed an Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity, and that this council has been reviewing 
our social security program and is expected 
to make a report in the near future. 

I hope that the millions of people who de- 
pend on our social security system will not 
be disappointed again. I hope the Advisory 
Council is giving careful attention to the so- 
cial-security improvements which I have rec- 
ommended. I hope its report will point the 
way toward the three most needed improve- 
ments in our old-age and survivors insurance 
system: (1) larger benefits for those already 
receiving benefits and for those still to re- 
ceive them, taking account of the actual cost 
of living; (2) larger coverage, so that the in- 
surance protection will apply to the tens of 
millions of people who have been kept out 
of the insurance system; and (3) insurance 
protection and benefits for disabled workers 
and their families. 

In my opinion, the Congress has neglected 
some of our important responsibilities for the 
welfare and security of the American people. 
I call upon the Congress to take action on 
social security at this session, to strengthen 
our democratic defenses against poverty and 
insecurity in our own country. 





Palestine Reversal 
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HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, last week a close personal 
friend, David R. Uchill, of Denver, 
Colo., wrote a guest editorial for the 
Denver Post, entitled “Reversal on Pales- 
tine Declared Betrayal.” I am in such 
complete agreement with the arguments, 
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the conclusions, and the observations of 
Mr. Uchill that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this great editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that it may be 
available to Members of Congress and to 
others. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


REVERSAL ON PALESTINE DECLARED BETRAYAL— 
UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION A PLANK IN BOTH 
PARTY PLATFORMS 


(The author of the following guest edi- 
torial is David R. Uchill, Denver furniture 
man, a member of B’Nai B'rith, South Denver 
Civic Association and regional chairman of 
the United Jewish Appeal. He recently made 
a tour of Europe and Palestine in a party of 
28 Jewish businessmen from the United 
States.) 

(By David R. Uchill) 


I just returned from Germany, Italy, and 
France, where I had occasion to talk to home- 
less, familyless Jewish men and women in 
DP camps. To them, I was an American 
businessman who lived in the country where 
justice and fair play prevalied. 

This week, American justice has been be- 
trayed. This week, the ideals of American 
statesmen have been smashed. This week, 
the United States has lost faith with every 
democratic-loving nation and people in the 
world. This week, the hand of every tyrant 
in the world has been strengthened. Every 
American citizen has the right to question 
whether the promises of our statesmen and 
politicians will be kept. 

What happened? 

The stand of Woodrow Wilson has been 


repudiated. 

The promise of Warren G. Harding has been 
repudiated. 

The promise of Calvin Coolidge has been 
repudiated. 

The promise of Herbert Hoover has been 
repudiated. 

The promise of Franklin Roosevelt has been 
repudiated. 

The promise of Harry S. Truman has been 
repudiated. 


The promise of the Republican Party piat- 
form has been repudiated. 

The promise of the Democratic Party plat- 
form has been repudiated. 

What is the promise of these Americans 
that was broken? Let me quote from just 
two of these, and they all read essentially 
the same: 

From the Republican Party platform of 
1944: 

“In order to give refuge to millions of 
distressed Jewish men, women, and children, 
we call for the opening of Palestine to their 
unrestricted immigration and land owner- 
ship, so that Palestine may be constituted as 
a free and democratic commonwealth.” 

From the Democratic Party platform of 
1944: 

“We favor the opening of Palestine to un- 
restricted Jewish immigration and coloniza- 
tion and such a policy as to result in the 
establishment there of a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth.” 

Our President has gone back on the stand 
taken by every President before him since 
the Balfour Declaration, his own stand, as 
well, and that of the League of Nations. 
Warren Austin’s statement of reversal on the 
Palestine partition repudiates the stand of 
the 33 nations in the UN who voted for it. 
It breaks faith completely with the Jews who 
were willing to accept the smallest portion 
of a land that was promised to them in its 
entirety. 

What does it mean when the United States 
breaks a promise? What does it mean when 
the United States does not uphold the ideals 
on which she stands? 

We cannot destroy the only potential for 
democracy in the Middle East, while trying, 
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at the same time, to build up democracies 
in western Europe. We are giving to Russia 
the opportunity to say democracy is weak 
and corrupt. 

The fact that the Arab League, through its 
campaign of terrorism, could cause the 
United States to back down simply means 
that crime does pay. The greatest criminal 
of them all—a man who delivered thousands 
of children to their death, who gave Hitler 
advice and help, a man who was exiled as 
an enemy of the Allies after World War I and 
whose record as a war criminal is as black as 
the blackest Nazi in World War II—the 
mufti, can well be jubilant now. By what 
reasoning can we assure ourselves that the 
Arab leaders, who were traitors before, will 
not be traitors again? 

This is more than irony: The Jews of 
Palestine fought alongside of the British in 
Europe and Africa, while the Arabs gave their 
help to the Nazis. The mufti spent most of 
the war years in Berlin, helping Hitler plan 
the extermination of the Jews. 

The Jewish state would constitute the type 
of democracy which America wants in the 
Mediterranean. he Jewish state could be 
trusted to fight against either “Red or Brown 
Fascism.” Can the Arabs be thus trusted? 

No American can take part in an injustice. 
Every American should raise his voice to 
vrotest this betrayal of the United Nations. 


An American Plan fer World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
Easter Sunday my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Florida 
|[Mr. Pepper] was interviewed on a radio 
program under the auspices of the Alex- 
andria (Va.) Gazette and the Arlington 
(Va.) Daily, both being newspapers in 
the adjoining area in Virginia across the 
Potomac. The interview was heard over 
Station WEAM in Arlington and Station 
WNDB in Daytona Beach, Fla. I ask 
unanimous consent that the interview 
which has aroused a great deal of general 
interest, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Parmer. This is Charles Parmer from 
Washineton. With the Easter dawn came 
hope today—hope that America will lead all 
nations toward the achievement of the 
world’s dream—peace. 

broad, and especially in Moscow, there is 
a belief that America is weak; that we are 
divided; and, worse, that we are undecided 
in both our foreign and domestic policies. 

True, we do have our differences, between 
parties and even in parties. But today— 
this Easter—there is every sign that once 
again we shall present a united front to the 
world 

So, I’ve asked to this microphone an Amer- 
ican leader who, in the past few months, has 
demonstrated to the world that regardless 
of internal differences, we stand as one 
against all potential threats to peace: 
United States Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, Demo- 
crat, of Florida. 

Even in his own party he stands for unity. 
That was shown when, after being led up 


the mirage of a political promised land, he 
steadfastly refused to desert his President 
and his Party leader—despite the most 
tempting of offers. 

That was—and is—CLAUpE PEPPER—Amer- 
ican leader. One of the few men in the 
world who has ever stood face to face with 
Stalin in the Kremlin and talked to him 
man to man about peace in the world. 

One of our most widely traveled Senators, 
he goes to a country and talks with its 
leaders when he wants facts. Senator Pep- 
PER is the man qualified on this Easter to 
offer a plan—to suggest one last try for 
world peace. 

Senator PEerPer, what is the way, sir? 

Senator Pepper. First, let me thank you 
very warmly for those gracious words, Mr. 
Parmer. I am always delighted to be on 
your program, because I like the way you 
try to bring the facts to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. Parmer. Senator, 
to hear you. 

Senator Pepper. I thank you. The Bible 
says “Blessed are the peacemakers.” I am 
not afraid, therefore, to continue in any 
reasonable and honorable and patriotic way 
to try to prevent the scourge of war from 
coming to curse our country and our world 
again. Now it is very difficult to know what 
to propose. The situation has deteriorated 
very greatly. The Soviet Union has been 
guilty of aggression which offends and af- 
fronts our sense of independence and dignity 
and freedom for the peoples of the world. I 
have not, however, lost all hope—as dark as 
the situation now appears. 

I want the President of the United States 
to make one last and earnest attempt to find 
a basis of cooperation and peace between the 
United States and the Soviet Cnion; and I 
want the President to propose in a personal 
conference with Stalin at some mutually 
agreeable place, an American plan for peace. 
I want the President before proposing that 
plan to confer with the leaders of all parties 
in the Congress and with the head of our 
armed services, and with public opinion in 
America as fully as that may be possible, 
and present an American plan for world 
peace to Generalissimo Stalin. If he will do 
that and if that plan, provided it is reason- 
able and fair, is rejected by Marshal Stalin, 
then I will feel that we have done what 
we should do, at least made a last dramatic 
effort to prevent the horror of another un- 
speakable war from coming upon the earth 
and upon our Nation. 

Mr. Parmer. Senator PEpPeR, you have 
really presented a new plan there.- What 
would you suggest that that plan should em- 
phasize? 

Senator Pepper. In the first place, we wil? 
have to require that all nations cease physi- 
cal and ideological aggression upon their 
neighbors—simply suggesting that nations 
observe the obligation they undertook when 
they became members of the United Na- 
tions organization. We shall on our part, 
I think, also have to assure all nations that 
if they will not commit aggression, either 
physically or ideologically, upon their neigh- 
bors that we will help them with economic 
aid to repair the damage of war, and to get 
back on their feet again after the economy of 
the earth has been so shaken as it has been 
by World War II. In other words, I have 
the feeling that probably at the end of World 
War II we made a mistake in giving an im- 
pression to the Soviet Union and some of the 
nations around about her that because we 
did not like their political system we were 
not going to help them to recover from the 
damage of the war. Now we must not forget 
that the Soviet Union and Poland alone suf- 
fered 20,000,000 dead from that Nazi aggres- 
sion in World War II. 

Stalin told me that the Russian people 
were 25,000,000 homeless, so they suffered 
greatly in the war. If we did give them the 
impression, even unintention‘lly, that we 
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were unwilling to help them to recover from 
war's devastation, then let us make it plain 
to them that we are anxious to help them to 
get back on their feet, and to recover from 
war’s destruction as we are to help other 
allies in Western Europe to recover from 
war’s damage, and to start up the road to 
prosperity again. Of course, our people 
want to be sure that their policies are to be 
policies of peace and not of war—that they 
are not going to take the help we give them 
and use it against us. That they are going 
to discontinue their physical and ideological 
aggression upon their neighbors, and truly 
pursue their aspirations in a peaceful way. 
The democracies expect the objectives of ail 
nations to be sought by peaceful means. If 
we will get together and talk to one anotner 
as to what are the conditions of peace, what 
could keep us from having to go to war? It 
night be that although we are on the very 
brink of the precipice, we could yet draw 
back before we fall over it into an abyss from 
which possibly none of us shall be able to 
recover. 

Mr. Parmer. Senator Pepper, the President 
does not have to call for permission of the 
Congress to ask such a meeting? 

Senator Peprer. No; he does not. Just as 
President Roosevelt engaged in international 
conferences, the President today could do 
the same thing. 

Now I want to make it very clear that this 
is not a proposed meeting for appeasement. 
I don’t believe in appeasement. I didn’t ke- 
lieve in appeasing Hitler. I don’t believe in 
appeasing anybody else, but I do believe in 
peace, I know the horror of war with mcd- 
ern weapons, and I don’t want to see the 
youth of America butchered in another war 
if there is any honorable way to prevent it. 
And I think that every one of us, public cffi- 
cial and private citizen, owes it to those who 
would give their lives of necessity in a war— 
we do not know how many that might be—to 
make the utmost effort before that plunge 
over the precipice, to prevent that kind of a 
catastrophic war. 

Now some say it is too late. Well, that is 
a philosophy of defeatism and despair. It is 
not too late, in my opinion, to work honor- 
ably for peace, and the thing that is neces- 
sary is to bring about an understanding be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Now we are not going to remain 
weak. We are not going to be pushed 
around today and day after day in Congress. 
We are building up the Nation’s military 
strength and power. 

Mr, ParmMeER. Now while we are seeking 
peace, in the meanwhile, what about keep- 
ing our powder dry? 

Senator Prrrrr. Well, I fully believe in 
that, and having plenty of it—and always 
keeping it dry. I want us to have a great 
Navy. I want us to have a tremendous air 
force. I want us to have an adequate per- 
sonnel in our armed services. For that rea- 
son, I am willing to vote for temporary re- 
vival of selective service. 

Mr. Parmer. You think that is necessary? 

Senator Perper. I do think the temporary 
revival of selective service is necessary, but 
I am not prepared yet to vote for universal 
military training. 1 do not believe that is 
necessary. I know that selective service was 
sufficient to give us an armed force that won 
the greatest victory in history for us, and I 
am willing for the armed services to have 
the full use of selective service, but I do not 
yet wish to fasten upon peacetime Americans 
that European system of compulsory military 
training which has regularly taken the boys 
into the armed services over there for periodic 
training, and has not kept the peace of 
Europe. 

Selective service is a temporary expedient, 
and when the emergency has passed it can 
be done away with, but I am afraid when we 
once establish a system cf compulsory mili- 
tary training for our high-school boy when 
he graduates from high school, or when he 








reaches a certain age, I don’t know how long 
it will take us to get it off. 

Mr. PaRMER. Would that start us on the 
road to imperialism? 

Senator Preprer. Well, there is a sentiment 
in the country that feels that there are some 
who are so foolish as to desire that policy, 
but I feel that if we will use selective service 
to get all the personnel of all ages that may 
be required to have a strong armed force to 
defend America that that will be adequate 
for all reasonable purposes, and that we will 
be spared establishing this compulsory mili- 
tary training in peacetime for every youth 
as soon as he graduates from the high schools 
of this country. 

Now, Mr. Parmer, I believe that we must 
always recognize this: We have given billions 
and billions of dollars of aid to the countries 
of western Europe, and we are day by day 
giving more to those nations. I am in favor 
of it, but I have a feeling that the nations of 
eastern Europe resent that, and feel that 
since they gave more of their citizens and 
soldiers in the defeat of the Nazis that they 
are entitled to more consideration than they 
have had. On the other hand, we feel that 
western Europe has cooperated with us to 
try to keep world peace, and that the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe has blocked those 
efforts. Now then, if we can bring them into 
the orbit of the nations that are working for 
peace, wouldn’t it be better to let them have 
a few billion dollars in money to recover their 
economy, to buy goods from us, to help build 
the structure and the edifice of peace, than 
to spend that in war? Or even in prepara- 
tion for war? 

Mr. Parmer. Certainly. And right along 
that line, Senator PEPPER, would you make a 
move in Congress to give them that financial 
aid? 

Senator Pepper. I certainly would, provided 
they would adopt policies that are in the di- 
rection of peace instead of policies that seem 
suggestive of war and oppression. That is 
what I want President Truman to do—to 
sit down with Premier Stalin and say, ‘Maybe 
you have misunderstood us, maybe we have 
misunderstood you. We are today on the 
brink of world war III that will ruin us both. 
Cannot we settle our differences and become 
friends again as we once were against the 
Nazis, and work together for peace as we did 
once to destroy the threat of the evil Nazis 
that tried to enforce totalitarianism upon the 
world?” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
broadcast by Jack Beall: 


Good evening. President Truman was very 
angry at his press and radio conference this 
week when he branded a columnist as a 
“liar,” one who had fabricated “a lie out of 
the whole cloth,” in having reported in his 
column that President Truman had told a 
New York publisher that the Jews of New 
York were “disloyal.” 

I have no intention of going into the mat- 
ter of whether the President said it—as the 
columnist still insists—or didn’t say it. What 
I am interested in is the general subject of 
Jews in relation to the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Union. I think I will let Jacob 


Pat, writing in the New Leader, explain. the 
background of the situation. 


Jacob Pat is 
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the executive secretary of the American Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. He went abroad to 
gather the personal stories of Jews who had 
been under Soviet rule. 

“For many years,” writes Mr. Pat, “Jewish 
Communists, in America and in Europe, 
pointed proudly to Soviet Russia, declaring 
it to be a paradise for Jews, where there 
are no pogroms, where there is no anti- 
Semitism, where the Jews enjoy all the 
privileges of citizenship, where they have 
opportunity for national and cultural de- 
velopment, where the Soviet Government 
even created an autonomous Jewish state in 
Birobidjan. 

“Reactionaries and anti-Semites pegged 
their propaganda on the same issue: Com- 
munism was a Jewish affair, Russia was ruled 
by Jews who have turned it into a paradise 
for themselves, therefore—down with the 
Jews.” 

That points out the two things I want to 
discuss; first, is communism a Jewish af- 
fair? And second, is Soviet Russia a para- 
dise for Jews? 

How about that business of communism 
being a Jewish affair? It has just about this 
much truth to it: Karl Marx was a Jew; Leon 
Trotsky was a Jew; there were many Jews 
among the older Bolshevik leaders. But 
what happened? After Lenin died and Stalin 
took over, he purged Trotsky and practically 
every other Jew in high places. His agents 
followed Trotsky to Mexico and perpetrated 
a hideous ax-murder on him. Jews were 
largely the victims of the Moscow show-trials. 
Today, the only Jew who is on the Polit- 
buro—the ruling body of Soviet Russia—is 
Lazar Kaganovitch. No Jews are in a posi- 
tion to succeed Stalin when he passes on, 
In America, the two men who have been the 
leaders of the Communist Party for the past 
10 years are Browder and Foster. Neither is 
a Jew. 

What about the make-up of the Commu- 
nist Party, throughout this country? One 
of its early leaders told a congressional com- 
mittee that not more than 15 or 20 percent 
of the rank and file were Jewish. 

A great many of them were probably con- 
verted on the ground that the Soviet Union 
was a paradise for their coreligionists. For 
many years the Soviet Union, through its 
marvelous propagandists were able to get 
away with this. But they can’t do it any- 
more. As more and more Jews realize the 
situation, the more they may be expected to 
turn away from the party which has so out- 
rageously deceived and exploited them. The 
truth will out—even if a lie can go around 
the world while truth is pulling on its boots. 

During World War II, the Red army over- 
ran the eastern part of Poland. About 600,- 
000 Poles—mostly Jews—were seized and sent 
to work in the forests of the north and else- 
where. About 400,000 of them died, but from 
150,000 to 200,000 were still alive when the 
war ended. They were given the chance of 
leaving Russia. Not only did all of them 
seize the opportunity, but many Russian 
Jews stole or forged passports and left the 
country, too. Says Jacob Pat, who went 
over to get their story: “It was anomalous 
that in a country which claims to have solved 
the problem of religious and racial minori- 
ties, all the Polish Jews declined the hospi- 
tality of remaining in Russia. These people 
are aware that very little friendship awaits 
them in postwar Poland. These Jews are not 
so anxious to remain in the new Poland as 
they are to flee Russia.” This, in itself, is a 
crushing indictment. 

Take the case of Josef Sigelbaum. His 
father was Samuel Sigelbaum, a famous 
figure in Polish Jewry. Josef Sigelbaum, 
himself, joined the Partisan forces, then the 
Red Army and rose to the rank of captain, 
He was awarded the Order of the Red Star, 
the Medal of Moscov’, and the Partisan 
Medal, First Class. He had the chance for a 
career in the Red army, but he turned it 
down. He escaped to the American zone of 
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Germany where he lived in the DP camp and 
wrote a book about his experiences. 

“I visited scores of cities and towns and 
villages where the mass of Russia's Jews had 
once lived,” he wrote. “It was impossible 
not to realize that, although officially anti- 
Semitism is forbidden in Russia, nevertheless 
one feels it in daily life, in the factory, in 
the office and most of all, in prison.” 

Josef Sigelbaum realized that gas cham- 
bers and crematoria are only one dictator's 
way of getting rid of a people. He speaks 
of the 400,000 Polish Jews who did not re- 
turn from Russia in these words: 

“The remaining 400,000 perished, not in 
gas chambers and in crematoria but in the 
forests of Siberia and the wastelands of cen- 
tral Asia. They died building ‘socialism’ on 
the Soviet pattern, creating the ‘happy life’ 
according to Stalin.” These people, on 
forced labor, he said, “had died by the 
thousands at their tasks, in their bunks at 
night, of typhus and malaria. They died on 
the roads and no one cared.” 

Isaac Don Levine has written a pamphlet 
called “The Jewish Tragedy in Soviet Rus- 
sia.” It records some of these cases of Polish 
Jews. 

S. M., a rabbi, reports: “In Margelan, dur- 
ing the Jewish feast of Purim, I was in- 
vited to a house where the Jews, Soviet 
citizens, assembled for evening prayer. One 
of the neighbors reported them to the NKVD. 
The premises were raided and the host ar- 
rested and sentenced to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment.” 

N. M., another Polish Jew writes: “What 
became of the thousands of synagogues and 
houses of worship existing in prerevolution- 
ary Russia? Ninety-eight percent of them 
were ‘spontaneously’ ceded by the Jews and 
transformed into places for public use. This 
was done in the usual way. The authorities 
imposed such heavy taxes that it was im- 
possible for the community to pay them. 
The parishioners were also harassed with all 
kinds of vexations, not to mention the im- 
prisonment of the rabbis.” 

Jacob Lestchinsky, in charge of economic 
research for the Jewish Scientific Institute, 
wrote a piece recently in the New Leader. 
He records that he found, in the Jewish 
Yearbook, issued in this country, a list of 
no fewer than 173 Jewish publications which 
appear regularly in the United States. In 
contrast to this, what does Soviet Russia 
offer to them in way of a Jewish press, and 
he answers: 

“Only one meager sheet—a thin 
barely one-third the size of a New York 
Jewish daily. And this solitary Jewish paper 
gives up three-quarters of its space to gen- 
eral news coverage, devoting only one-quarter 
to items of specific Jewish interest. There 
is not a single Jewish publication in Russian, 
neither a weekly nor a monthly. There is 
not even a single issue of an annual scien- 
tific periodical of Jewish import.” 

In the American Jewish Yearbook, 50 pages 
are needed just to list the functioning Jew- 
ish organizations in this country. Some- 
where in this country, thousands of Jews 
meet every evening to discuss and work to- 
gether. But in Moscow, that one little news- 
paper I mentioned never carries any indi- 
cation of Jewish gatherings, except an oc- 
casional announcement of a literary evening 
for writers. 

Mr. Lestchinsky says that a friend of his 
who had spent several years in Russia ob- 
served that nowhere can such ardent Zion- 
ists be found as in Russia. “The feeling of 
a Russian Jew,” he says, “is like the atti- 
tude of a prisoner to whom freedom is a 
thousandfold enhanced.” 

What makes it complicated is that it is 
a crime to be a Zionist in Russia. Dr. Julius 
Margolin, a Zionist leader in Poland, who 
spent 5 years in Stalin’s slave camps, says 
“My most shocking encounters in the Soviet 
camps were meetings with people who had 
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been sentenced solely for having been Zion- 
ists in their youth. Before me were old men 
and women, broken, without hope or faith.” 

And yet, the Communists in this country 
have the unmitigated gall to pose as the 
friends of Zionists. They hope that Zionists 
will forget that during the blceody riots in 
Palestine, in the late 1930’s, the Communist 
newspapers printed anti-Zionist cartoons 
which were so foul that they looked like 
the propaganda of a Josef Goebbels. They 
are betting on the Zionists forgetting be- 
cause they are now forming a new Commu- 
nist front, according to the most authorita- 
tive news letter on communism in the United 
States—the news letter called Counter- 
attack. The name of the new front, which 
is created to exploit the Palestine issue in 
favor of the Soviet Union is the United Com- 
mittee to Save the Jewish State and the 
United Nations. Remember that long and 
portentous name: The United Committee to 
Save the Jewish State and the United Na- 
tions. It will save. the Jewish state just 
about as honestly as it will serve the United 
Nations. 

I quote from the files of the American 
Jewish Congress the following: “Saddest of 
all is the fact that both covert and overt anti- 
Semitism of the Government (of Soviet- 
controlled Poland) and of the Army are able 
to continue unchecked. Tens of thousands 
of executioners cf Jews, whose hands still 
crip blcod, go scot-free, basking in the sun 
of the new Polish democracy. No one has 
yet been brought to trial for anti-Semitic 
activity.” 

Drew Middleton, former Moscow corre- 
spondent for the New York Times, writes: 
“The extent and intensity of anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union is surprising in a coun- 
try that boasts of its lack of racial prejudice. 
It is met in the streets and is evident in 
Government departments. It flourishes in 
Moscow but also in Odessa and Kiev. Re- 
ports on minor court cases reveal evidence of 
flourishing anti-Semitism in the poorer quar- 
t the capital. The Jews are blamed 
for shortages of bread or potatoes. In Kiev, 
widespread discontent over the inadequacy 
pec 
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rations assumed an anti-Semitic as- 
i * * * 
‘Anti-Semitism is not an announced gov- 
ment policy as it was in Germany. But 
is difficuit to believe that such widespread 
ti-Semitism could exist in so closely con- 
led a police state if the government did 
10t give its tacit approval. * * * Jews 
are barred from joining the Ministry of For- 
pn Affairs even in the most subsidiary posi- 
tions. Jews cannot now enter the principal 
military academies in Moscow.” 

Speaking of the anti-Semitism in Kiev, 
where some of the old Czarist pogroms took 
lace. David J. Dallin says that a Jewish ex- 
Idier, coming back to his home town in 
iev, wrote him: “I found myself surrounded 
such animosity that I immediately decided 
) flee abroad.” 

Mr. Dallin further says that he is in re- 
ceipt of many communications from Jews 
in Russia in which they throw the blame 
for the situation on Alexander Scherbakov, 
a very influential member of the Politburo, 
who was close to Stalin and who was known 

ha But Scher- 
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ive anti-Semitic tendencies. 

kov died 2 years ago and the incidents 

not seem to have lessened since them. 

No report on the Jews in the Soviet Union 
could fail to mention the famed Jewish au- 
tonomous state of Birobidjan. But Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger, foreign correspondent of the 
New York Times and a member of the family 
controlling the Times, reports that the So- 
viet Government, to say the least, had lost 
interest in Birobidjan. This Russian home- 
land for the Jews has been allowed to fall 
pretty much into decay. Yo new supplies 
are sent out and the local factories are re- 
ported to be “in a state of uninterrupted 
break-down.” 


One of the chief duties of the secret police 
in Birodidjan is to prevent disillusioned 
pioneers from leaving, he says. 

Apparently, while the Birodbidjan project 
was a very powerful instrument of propa- 
ganda for the Soviet Union to use abroad, it 
did not succeed in fooling too many Jews 
within the Soviet Union. Mr. Sulzberger re- 
ports that only a third of the population of 
the Jewish Autonomous Republic of Biro- 
bidjan is Jewish. 


The Jews in Russia are evidently on to the - 


regime there. Certainly those who have 
been elsewhere, or who have escaped out of 
Russia are on to it, so far as its being a 
paradise for the Jews. 

Jacob Pat, whom I have mentioned before, 
tried to draw out some of the returning 
Polish Jews on the subject. “Surely, after 
all,” he would say to them, “it couldn’t have 
been so bad. Russia is the worker’s father- 
land. You may regret your decision to leave 
the Soviet Union.” 

“You are trying to be smart,” he was an- 
swered. “But you forget—we were there.” 

This is Jack Beall saying good night from 
Washington, 


The March of Despotism Must Be 
Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Speaker JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., before a 
civic mass meeting in the auditorium at 
Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday evening, 
March 27, 1948, in connection with a 
campaign inaugurated by Mayor Di Salle 
and other citizens of Toledo to encourage 
letter writing to Europe aimed at Com- 
munist penetration: 


THE MARCH OF DESPOTISM MUST BE STOPPED 


Fellow citizens, for many generations in 
America we took liberty pretty much for 
granted. We did not have to worry about 
the quarrels and squabbles in Europe and 
the Orient. We were—in those days—geo- 
graphically far removed from other nations 
across the seas. 

We went cur way untroubled by any 
thought that aliens would infiltrate into 
our own Government, into our own labor 
and social organizations, for the purpose of 
destroying every principle, and the fruit of 
every principle, embraced in our steadily 
progressing American system of freedom and 
opportunity. Those days are gone. 

Under our American system men had 
found a new freedom. They had found free- 
dom to forge ahead and achieve careers in 
the professions, or they could go into busi- 
ness. By hard work and careful attention 
to proper methods, they might go as far and 
become as vich as their talents and industry 
would carry them. If some preferred to fol- 
low craftsmanship or agriculture, they could 
learn trades or engage in their chosen farm 
work, build homes, marry, settle down to 
raise families, and save up for old age, when 
they should want to take things easy. 

Our American system had some flaws. 
Those who were unfortunate or who lacked 
the talent and capacity to get ahead did not 
get as many of the comforts of life as others. 
But we were constantly progressing toward 
a more comprehensive and practical system 
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of care for our aged, poor, ill, or otherwise 
incapacitated citizens. 

Within a little more than a century we 
had achieved a place of power in the world 
greater than that of any other nation in 
existence 10 times or 20 times as long. 

We became the greatest melting pot for al] 
classes, from all races and all countries, the 
world ever saw. Within a century and a 
half we had achieved .the highest living 
levels of any people on the globe. We had 
the highest wages, the best working condi- 
tions, the shortest work days and weeks, and 
the most efficient mass-production system 
mankind ever knew. 

We had built the finest railway and high- 
way systems in the world. We had the 
greatest degree of religious and political lib- 
erty; the finest system of education for the 
masses; the most comforts fcr the average 
citizen, of any people anywhere. 

America was at peace with the world. We 
wanted no trouble with any other peoples. 
We did not seek the lands or the possessions 
of any other peoples. We were receiving and 
absorbing into our wonderful, free way of 
life millions of people from other countries. 
Those who found their own governments op- 
pressive, or life in their native countries too 
hard, came—as many of them as could—to 
free, rich America, Here they were wel- 
comed. They got good jobs and good wages. 
They began to send millions in savings back 
to their relatives in their homelands, either 
to finance them for a trip to America, or to 
make life a little easier in their own home 
countries. Nobody objected to that. It 
went on for years. Nobody now Can recall 
how many billions of American dollars were 
sent abroad in those years to help peoples 
across the seas. Our American system of 
free government, free economy, and free so- 
ciety made all those wonderful things come 
to pass. 

Whenever and wherever disaster struck, 
American dollars and the Amervican Red 
Cross were there to aid the injured; to com- 
fort the dying; to feed the hungry; to shelter 
the homeless, and to reach out the hand of 
kindly charity to the helpless. Nobody, to- 
day, can say how many millions piled upon 
more millions have gone out over the world 
in American dollars to relieve famine and 
earthquake sufferers, hurricane, or pestilence 
victims. America, rich, kindly, benevolent 
America, made all that possible. 

Then we were drawn into the First World 
War. We sent in thousands of men and bil- 
lions of money. We fought on the side of 
peace and freedom. All we asked in return 
was that the nations of the world try to get 
along in peace and amity, just as America 
had always been ready and eager to get along 
with all peoples in the world in peace and 
amity. We didn’t get peace. 

Out of that First World War two dangerous 
powers of evil and brutality were spawned. 
One was called communism. It never was 
communism at all. It was always a brutal, 
desperate despotism operated by a few men. 
They gathered about them a minority—and a 
very small minority at that—of those in Rus- 
sia who exchanged the brutal despotism and 
tyranny of life under the Czar for the worse 
and more brutal despotism of life under the 
masters of the Kremlin. 

The other power of evil spawned of the 
First World War was fascism and nazism. 
Mussolini marched on Rome. Later Hitler 
started on a rampage of armed aggression. 
All through the years following the first 
World War the schemers of the Kremlin were 
engaged in world revolution. They were 
gaining minorities—discontented minorities 
of social misfits, agitators, sadists, crackpots, 
and paid traitors in various countries. The 
cloak of an idealistic communism was very 
cleverly draped over the real purpose of world 
revolution and world despotism. It fooled 
many good and earnest people at first. Some 
teachers, and preachers, and writers, apart 








from the leaders of local discontents and 
malcontents, though they saw the key to 
Utopia, and the formula for eternal bliss, 
Nobody was going to have to work hard, 
The rich were going to pay all the bills. 

Gradually some of those who looked a little 
closer began to perceive that the followers 
of communism were either foolish, fooled, 
or dangerously desperate revolutionaries bent 
upon overthrowing our great American sys- 
tem. Many of us began to warn the people 
of the danger growing by leaps and bounds 
right in our own country. 

Then came the years when Communistic 
schemers were welcomed into high Govern- 
ment posts. They gained their way into 
labor unions. They continued their tactics 
of boring from within. They sabotaged 
every benefit they could. They nourished 
frictions and suspicions, and disputes be- 
tween sections and classes of individuals. 

Then came the Second World War. You 
will reall that the Communists were howl- 
ing all over this country against the United 
States going into that war. It was an im- 
perialistic war, they said. The reason for 
that opposition by the Communists in Amer- 
ica was because the masters of the Kremlin 
had signed the partnership pact with Hitler 
which gave him the green light to begin his 
awful, wicked, desperate war on civilization. 
They picketed the White House against 
America giving aid to Britain and others. 
They were writing, speaking, marching, do- 
ing everything they could, to prevent Amer- 
ica from going into the fray to stop Hitler. 
Those who bore the first brunt of Hitler's 
ruthless persecution should forever remem- 
ber the fact that it was Stalin and Molotov, 
it was the masters of the Kremlin, who gave 
Hitler the pact which made him feel secure 
in starting on his mad course. 

Then, when Hitler and Stalin quarreled 
over the spoils, Hitler turned on Russia and 
invaded that country. What happened? 
The war suddenly became a great cause with 
the American Communists. Actually their 
biggest newspaper, the Daily Worker, remade 
its front page and declared America must 
go into the war instantly, while the insicie 
pages of the paper still carried fulminations 
against America taking even the siightest 
part in the struggle. 

Japan had for 40 years been plotting war. 
The men of the Kremlin knew that. Japan 
was a threat at their back. Germany was 
attacking at their front. America went in, 
and with more than eleven billions of dol- 
lars of war supplies, and tanks and guns 
and food, and with millions of the flower of 
our young manhood and young womanhocd 
we saved Russia. There is not the slightest 
question in this world that if we had not 
gone to the rescue of Russia that country 
would have been laid waste by Hitler. It is 
probable the men of the Kremlin would 
today be dead or in hiding—probably dead. 

What did we seek as we were forced into 
this second world struggle? We sought 
peace—a just peace—among nations. We 
gave more billions in money, we produced 
more to help our allies than they, altogether, 
produced to help themselves. 

The masters of the Kremlin have wan- 
tonly, cynically, sadistically, and with cal- 
culation and deliberation, violated every 
principle of civilized international justice. 
They have embarked upon the same kind 
of a desperate attempt at world domina- 
tion and despotism the mad Hitler and his 
brutal minions tried. 

We are today the only great nation left 
which can spearhead a world movement to 
stop this onward march of despotism. We 
are the only people left who have the 
strength, the means and the tools by which 
to weld together a world movement to stop 
these madmen from subjugating and en- 
slaving Europe and Asia. We must stop 
them. We intend to stop them! We sent 
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men out to die for liberty, and to keep the 
torch of hope and freedom burning in the 
world. We do not intend to see their sacri- 
fices made futile and empty by men mad with 
lust for power who are determined to over- 
run the world. 

We have sent more than twenty billions 
of dollars to help the war-stricken since the 
fighting ceased. We are confronted with 
the necessity of sending still more billions 
piled upon billions of dollars to peoples in 
other countries to feed them, to try to help 
them. As we are engaged in this great hu- 
manitarian task, the despots of the Kremlin 
and their cowardly, evil minions in all those 
other countries are working, and striving, 
and conniving, to try to keep hunger, and 
suffering, death,.and pestilence active. What 
manner of men, what kind of humans, can 
such creatures be who to gain power are 
willing to starve men and women and little 
children; who are willing to impose still more 
suffering upon peoples in a world utterly 
weary and desperate after the worst war the 
planet ever saw? 

Now there is a great force—it could be 
the deciding force—in America which can 
do more than any other force, short of a 
war of obliteration, to stop this march of 
the Kremlin despots across Europe and the 
Orient. That great force whose might no 
man can calculate, lies in those American 
citizens who themselves have come from 
those other countries, or whose parents or 
grandparents have come from those other 
lands. 

Millions of people in other countries have 
been led to believe the American people are 
starving; that America is bankrupt; that we 
are in the midst of a great depression; that 
our people are enslaved by the government, 
It seems crazy to us, here in free America, 
that millions of other people could be led to 
believe such lies, but it isso. They have no 
way to learn the facts from their own leaders 
in many cases. 

If all the people in the United States of 
foreign birth or extraction will start move- 
ments in each group to write letters to their 
relatives and friends in the homelands telling 
them how much better freedom and Ameri- 
canism are than despotism, under the cloak 
of communism, or fascism, we can win this 
cold war without it becoming a blood-war. 

These letter-writing campaigns should be 
organized by the leaders in each group or 
colony of foreign-born, or foreign-descent 
citizens. Those younger men and women who 
have a clear understanding of the govern- 
ment, and the ways of this Nation, should 
be organized to write the letters for those who 
are unable to do so for themselves. 

Translators could take the letters and put 
them into the language of the peoples to 
whom the letters would go. They could doa 
tremendous work for liberty if the movement 
can be well organized. 

The leaders of each of the different groups 
could organize a series of meetings. The in- 
dividuals of the different groups could be 
told how they can render this grand service 
to America, a marvelous service to civiliza- 
tion and the world, and a loving service to 
their own relatives. This is a campaign in 
which young and old could participate with 
all their energy. Not a life would be lost. 
Not a drop of blood would be shed. Millions 
of lives can be saved. Rivers of blood can be 
prevented. And those who, themselves, or 
whose progenitors, came from foreign lands, 
could render the cause of freedom, and of 
free America, the greatest service ever ren- 
dered by any peoples to any nation and any 
cause on this planet. 

The leaders of the various language groups 
could rally the younger people to the cam- 
paign. The veterans, men and women, could 
be brought into action. 

I believe it may well be possible the ad- 
vance of the iron curtain can be greatly 
slowed down, possibly stopped, by this cam- 
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paign of world letter-writing if we go at it 
with the earnestness and intensity with 
which we go into battle. It can be particu- 
larly effective if a flood of letters is sent into 
Italy before the elections of April 18. 

This, my fellow Americans, is a crusade. It 
is a holy crusade. It is an American crusade. 
It is fitting that we should be discussing this 
movement on the eve of Easter Sunday. 

I am convinced it may be quickly made the 
most effective, the most far-reaching, the 
most wonderful crusade for the preservation 
of civilization the world has ever seen. 

The foreign language newspapers should 
take up this work. Some already have. 
They can do a marvelous service in boosting 
this campaign. 

The letters should tell how people in 
America live, and work and play. They 
should set forth the comforts and luxuries 
which even the poorest people enjoy in this 
country. They should describe the great 
liberties and privileges all men and women 
and children have in this country. They 
should tell of our churches, our schools, our 
highways, our railroads, our theaters, our 
parks, our pastimes, our games. 

These letters should tell how men and 
women and little children of all races and 
creeds go to sleep in their homes at night 
in this land secure against any fear that 
secret police or political assassins will knock 
on the door and take away forever some 
member of the family. 

These letters should tell how men and 
women may belong to labor unions, to lodges, 
to clubs without fear. They should tell of 
the rights labor enjoys in America as in no 
country under the iron heel of despots. 

These letters should tell of the complete 
freedom in this country from any fear that 
neighbors or other informers will bring trou- 
ble or the secret police if a man voices crit- 
icism of the government or his idea of how 
government should be operated. 

Why, my friends, we have in this Nation 
more comforts, more richness of life, more 
freedom of movement, more liberty of action, 
more security, more opportunity than any 
people in any nation on the globe. 

Let us tell the world about it. If each 
citizen of foreign birth or extraction will 
send these letters to each of his relatives and 
friends in the old country who would trust 
what he says, and if photographs and snap- 
shots were sent along as pictorial proof of the 
information in the letters, we can move the 
world by this campaign. We can stop com- 
munism. We can make the beacon of hope 
burn more brightly for every people in the 
world. We can send the flame of freedom 
into the skies for all men to see and guide 
their steps toward it. 

I here and now urge every leader and 
every newspaper of every group to start 
organization of this campaign among their 
people. Get the women and the girls to 
help. Call meetings in the churches or social 
club halls. Put the fire, and the push, and 
the zeal behind it. I would feel honored if 
every leader and every editor who starts this 
campaign would write me what he is doing, 
so I could make the information public in 
order that other groups may know what is 
being done among their people in each part 
of the Nation. 

Let’s start such a flood of letters telling 
the truth about great, grand, free America 
they will help to drown out and wash away 
the totalitarian movements in Europe and 
Asia. Let’s put the greatest force known 
on this globe—public opinion and the uni- 
versal love of peace and freedom—behind 
this campaign. Let the religious leaders 
join in with every ounce of their influence. 


Let’s all work together to make history— 
a history of peace, and good will and human 
liberty and human progress for every peo- 
ple 


Let’s make freedom ring around t 
God strengthen us! 


he world, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


fr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 

Boston Sunday Post, March 28, 1948, 

by Lester Allen: 

Rep MILiTaryY Forces Vast—Surpass UNITED 
STATES IN ALL PHASES EXCEPT NAVY AND 
INDUSTRIAL KNOW-How, SURVEY OF FACTS 
SHOWS 

(By Lester Allen) 

Considered without sentiment or preju- 
dice, the question of the strength or weak- 
ness of the armed forces of the United States 
must be by comparison with the only major 
power which now threatens the United States 
and that requires estimates as close as pos- 
sible to actual fact about the armed strength 
of the Soviet Union and six satellite nations 
or areas as well. 

The best possible index is the budget 
figures for military purposes in the Soviet 
Union for 1948 announced on January 31. 
Mark that date. It was before Czechoslovakia 
was absorbed by the Soviet Union by the 
Communist coup d'état. Reckoning 5.3 
rubles to the dollar, the Soviet Union mili- 
tary budget was $20,000,000,000, or 17 per- 
cent of all the revenue of the USSR. 

Czechoslovak armed forces were €ar- 
marked on January 31, before the Commu- 
nists took over, for $153,000,000, with $%68,- 
000,009 for Yugoslavia, $13,000,000 for Hun- 
gary, $18,000,000 for Rumania, $22,000,000 for 
Bulgaria, and $2,000,000 for north Korea. 
These sums must be paid back by the satellite 
countries. 

ABOUT FORTY BILLION 


Even though the official rate of exchange is 
5.3 rubles to the dollar, the real value of 
the budget, due to use of slave labor in 
armaments industries and military works 
construction is twice the amount shown, or 
$40 000,000,000. 

If there are critics of our expenditures in 
aid to Turkey, Greece, and the nations in 
the European aid plan, let them consider 
that we are spending less than a third of 
what the Soviet Union is spending. 

Let's consider now the relative strength of 
the two nations. The Soviet Army is divided 

to six armies—the western army under 
Marshal Clemety E. Voroshilov, administers 
from the Murmansk coast on the frozen 
northern sea to the Baltic. The second army, 
under Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, ad- 
ministers from East Prussia through Ger- 
many, Austria, and Poland. The third army, 
under Marshal Georgi K. Zhokov, administers 
from Balkan-occupied areas to Odessa. The 
fourth army, under Marshal Ivan Bagramian, 

syrian, administers in the Caucasus-Black 
area. The fifth army, under Marshal 
Timoshenko, administers the Cas- 
pian-Turkestan area. The sixth army, under 
farshal Radion Malinovsky, administers the 

r eastern area. 

> HUNDRED AND 


All told, the 


satellite armies, 


ETY-FIVE RED DIVISIONS 


Union, exclusive of 
has 195 divisions, with 


Soviet 


st 

C00.000 men in reserve. The United States 
has an over-all total of only 3,650,000 men in 
its regular and reserve forces. 

On the sea only is the Soviet Union over- 
matched. We have almost 4,000,000 tons of 
ships against 475,000 tons for the Soviet 
Union. 

The best surveys show that we have 

anes of all kinds, while the Soviet 
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Union has 28,000. But, when this figure is 
broken down, it is seen that the Soviet Union 
has 10,500 planes operational, ready, and 
manned to fly, while we have about 7,500, 
with the rest in reserve. 


PLANE PRODUCTION 


The Soviet Union is producing 6,000 to 
12,000 planes a year, and we are not produc- 
ing half as many. The Russians are operat- 
ing an air force of several hundred long- 
range bombers of the B-29 type, six types of 
jet planes, and an air transport force com- 
parable to our whole commercial transport 
system. 

The minimum force needed in defense of 
the United States now, according to the sur- 
very of the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion would have the Air Forces equipped 
with 12,400 modern planes to establish a 
minimum of 70 groups with 6,869 front-line 
aircraft, an air national guard with 3,212 
aircraft, and an air reserve of 34 groups with 
a reserve of 8,100 aircraft. 

The Navy requires 5,793 front-line planes 
with 5,100 planes in support. 

To accomplish this the military budget 
would have to be increased from its present 
rate of $10,098,000,0C0 to $11,590,000,000 in 
1948 and to $13,200,000,000 next year. 


THE LAST RESORT 


It may be noted here that no consideration 
has been given to the atom bomb, biological 
warfare, or mass-obliteration weapons for the 
specific reason that it is manifest that these 
are still weapons of last resort or retaliation, 
In short, the United States would not ems 
ploy biological warfare or atomic warfare 
unless it were reduced to dire straits, or in 
retaliation for such an attack upon the 
United States. 

The mass power of the Soviet forces lies 
in its numbers—primarily foot soldiers used 
to privation, tough, stubborn, and illiterate, 
many still in a state of barbarity. 

The Russians have an immense amount of 
weapons, a large part worn by use in World 
War II, or captured from Germany. They 
are deficient, however, in transport, still 
using obsolete trucks and automobiles and a 
vast amount of horse-drawn transport. 


ARTILLERY GOOD 


They have excellent tanks and know how 
to use them. They have developed the mass 
use of artillery even further than the United 
States. A comparison of infantry divisions 
in Russia and an American infantry division 
shows that the Soviet division has 10,000 men 
equipped with 24 76-millimeter guns and 24 

22-millimeter howitzers. The Russian ar- 
tillery division has 72 76-millimeter guns, 12 
122-millimeter guns, 48 122-millimeter how- 
itzers, and 24 152-millimeter howitzers. 

The United States postwar infantry divi- 
sion has fifty-four 105-millimeter howitzers 
and eighteen 155-millimeter howitzers. 

The Soviet Long Tom, comparable to our 
155-millimeter howitzer is the 152-millimeter 
howitzer and it outranges our larger caliber 
howitzer by several hundred yards. 

The Soviet 76-millimeter howitzer of the 
infantry and artillery divisions can be hauled 
into position by manpower. Our weapons 
cannot. 

MASS ARTILLERY FIRE 


The Russians have four all-artillery divi- 
sions, which are employed for mass fire of 
artillery, and they frequently regroup in- 
fantry divisional artillery to obtain the effect 
of mass artillery fire. 

There is some question of how many troops 
the Russians have in Europe, outside the 
borders of the Soviet Union in occupied 
or satellite countries. The best estimates are 
about 40 divisions. It is known that they 
have a total of 125 divisions west of the 
Ural Mountains, and about 30 divisions in 
the Far East. 

The morale of divisions in actual contact 
with the west is low, and there have been 
desertions, but this was counteracted by 
withdrawing the disillusioned veterans and 
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replacing them with half-trained conscripts 
under reliable, war-trained leaders. 

But our troops in occupation are scarcely 
better, for they are all too young, too little 
trained to their job, actually a low-grade 
police force rather than a tactical army. 


SUPERIOR IN AIR 


Whatever superiority the United States 
would have in the opening phases of a shoot- 
ing war would be in the air, and that would 
mean expenditure of air groups we now have 
with no replacements. It is doubtful if it 
would be decisive in holding back the tre- 
mendous rolling, numerical mass of the 
Soviet ground forces. 

The Russians have some cavalry divisions, 
mainly from conscripts from along the Don, 
who still bring their own horses into service 
when they are conscripted. The Cossacks are 
required to provide one horse and a remount, 
but, in actual practice this could not be 
done, because it stripped the farms and col- 
lectives along the Don of work animals. 
The cavalry divisions, however, are lightly 
armed with only 84 artillery weapons, and 
they have, wherever observed, shown surpris- 
ing mobility, although they have to live off 
the country, being unable to carry fodder 
for their animals. Where cavalry was used 
by the Russians, the following foot regi- 
ments, also living, in part, off the country, 
suffered real privation because the cavalry 
had used up all the fodder, leaving none for 
the predominantly horse drawn transport 
of the infantry regiments, 


AIR POWER VITAL 


Thus, in any conflict that might develop 
between the east and the west, the greatest 
striking power and the best chance of 
hurling back the advance of the mass of 
Soviet armies rests with an air force able 
to chop up rail communications so thor- 
oughly that communications and supply will 
be brought to a dead halt. 

The experience of World War II, as demon- 
strated by the United States strategic bomb- 
ing survey was that the most effective use of 
air power was delayed until the final phases 
of the war in Europe, the smashing up of 
German communications and transportation. 

In the light of the role that air power 
must play the foreign policy and policy of 
aid to certain nations becomes clearer. The 
Navy's role with its carrier strength operat- 
ing in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, the cold 
northern seas, even in the Black Sea, could 
wreak initial havoc on Russian lines of 
communication. 


SLOW-MOVING ARMIES 


Even now the Soviet Union cannot move 
masses Of troops from one front to another 
with anything like the speed that the Ger- 
mans demonstrated. Their far eastern 
armies must stay there, and their Caucasus 
armies can lend little support to their west- 
ern and southwestern armies, except in a 
long struggle. 

No consideration has been given here to the 
industrial strength which is a first requisite 
for support of such armies. The seizure of 
Czechoslovakia was not primarily a move to 
reinforce the numerical strength of Soviet 
forces, but more to acquire the technical 
skill and the industrial plants of the Czechs, 
who, with the Germans, are the best techni- 
cians and producers in Europe. The Skoda 
works is still primarily a heavy industry 
dedicated to war, and the Russians now have 
it. It is certain that in the event of an 
armed struggle the Skoda Works and its 
affiliated Czech industries would have to pro- 
vide the weapons and munitions for at least 
three of the six Soviet armies. 

Those are the facts about the relative 
strength of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, today. It should make the questions 
of universal training, conscription, and the 
military budget a little clearer. In actual 
superiority we can count our industrial 
know-how and the Navy as far supericr. In 
the other components of military power we 
appear to be deficient. 








Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
broadcast by Jack Beall: 


Good evening. All of a sudden the world 
is full of war talk. The assumption that 
the Soviets would not move to provoke a 
war until after they had the atomic bomb 
has had to be reexamined. There were many 
signs and portents that they might be get- 
ting ready for a decisive move this spring. 
It has galvanized Washington with a sense 
of urgency that has not been Known since 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Just what can be expected from the Soviet 
Union? Is war inevitable from their stand- 
point? Are they preparing for world con- 
quest—trying and expecting to succeed 
where Hitler failed? 

These are questions I hope to examine 
this week and next. First, let’s go into what 
the leaders of communism have said about 
the inevitability of war. That may be the 
clue to the whole thing. 

Their literature is filled with expressions 
which couple the word “imperialism” with 
“democracy.” In fact, the expression “im- 
perialist countries” is used as a complete 
substitute for the words “western democ- 
racies,” or “capitalist nations.” It is 
thoroughly ground into the consciousness 
of all Communists and of the people of the 
Soviet Union that capitalist countries must 
of necessity be imperialistic—and this is the 
rationale—the reasoning—which is applied; 
the reason why every capitalist country must, 
of necessity, become a marauding aggressor 
against other countries is that “capitalist 
contraditions,” as they call them, are tight- 
ening about them. They believe and teach 
that world capitalism is in its death agony. 
It is driven by its own internal contradic- 
tions to an ever more ruthless policy of 
world exploitation as depression deepens and 
home markets fail. They say that the 
capitalist rulers, sensing their danger, will 
launch their countries on a policy of world 
expansion, to save their markets and to pre- 
vent a domestic revolution. It will in- 
evitably lead to war against the Soviet Union. 

This is their teaching—whether it is the 
actual belief of the policymakers of the 
Soviet Union, or not. There is a curious mix- 
ture of personal hatred toward the capitalist 
rulers with a very impersonal, detached opin- 
ion that the capitalist leaders cannot help 
themselves, that it is inevitable, from the 
circumstance of capitalism in decline, that 
the capitalist countries will have to seek the 
way out in war. 

Now, with it in mind that the Russians say 
capitalism equals imperialism, let’s see where 
it leads Stalin. I am about to quote from 
Stalin’s principal theoretical work which he 
calls the Problems of Leninism. He sums 
up in these words, part of it being a quota- 
tion from Lenin: “The basic factis * * * 
that no ionger exists a world-wide capitalist 
system. Now that a Soviet country has come 
into existence * * * world-wide capital- 
ism has ceased to exist. The world has been 
severed into two camps—the imperialist 
camp and the anti-imperialist camp * * *. 

“We are living, not merely in one state, 
but in a system of states; and it is incon- 
ceivable that the Soviet Republic should 
continue to exist interminably, side by side, 
with the imperialist states. Ultimately, one 
or another must conquer. Pending this de- 
velopment, a number of terrible clashes be- 
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tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states must inevitably occur.” 

That ought to be plain enough. It is con- 
sidered by the Soviet inner circle as their 
marching orders. It is not arguable. It is 
an article of faith. 

Ah, but some of you may say, that was a 
long time ago when Stalin wrote the Prob- 
lems of Leninism. His mind may have 
changed in the meantime. But what do we 
find from the famous election speech of 
Stalin, delivered on February 9, 1946? In 
that speech Stalin was talking about the 
causes of the last war and was weighing the 
chances for world peace, in the future. 

“It would be incorrect,” he said, “to think 
that the war arose accidentally, or as a re- 
sult of the fault of some statesman. Al- 
though these faults did exist, the war arose, 
in reality, as the inevitable result of the de- 
velopment of the world economic and polit- 
ical forces, on the basis of monopoly capital- 
ism.” There again the note is struck, of the 
inevitability of war, under capitalism. 

Then he says this: “Perhaps military 
catastrophes might be avoided if it were pos- 
sible for raw materials and markets to be 
periodically redistributed among the various 
countries, in accordance with their economic 
importance, by agreement and peaceable set- 
tlement. But that is impossible to do, under 
present capitalist conditions, of the develop- 
ment of world economy.” 

If peace depends on the redistribution of 
markets and raw materials and if that is 
impossible to do, under capitalism, then it 
follows that Stalin regards war as inevitable 
so long as there is capitalism. He regards the 
“Socialist fatherland” of Russia as unsafe 
as long as there is a “capitalist encirclement.” 
From this it follows that security for the 
Soviet Union can come only with the com- 
plete Sovietization of the world. And the 
literature of communism is full of the evi- 
dence—in so many words—that that is pre- 
cisely what they are going todo. They don’t 
shilly-shally about, and say it softly or 
obliquely. They come straight out and say it. 
For example, the official history of the Com- 
munist Party states: “Study of the history of 
the Communist Party strengthens the cer- 
tainty of the final victory of the great task 
of the Lenin-Stalin party: the victory of 
communism in the whole world.” 

Pravda, the official organ of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, says: “The world-wide nature of 
our program is not mere talk, but an all- 


embracing and blood-soaked reality. It can- 
not be otherwise. * * * Our ultimate 
aim is world communism; our fighting 


preparations are for world revolution, for the 
conquest of power on a world-wide scale and 
the establishment of a world proletarian 
dictatorship.” 

The upshot of the February 1946 speech by 
Stalin was that he instructed his people to 
prepare themselves for war; to subordinate 
all peacetime production, all consumption- 
goods industries, to the building up of the 
heavy goods and war-making potential of 
the country. Many observers think that 
February 9, 1946, marked the actual declara- 
tion of war by the Soviets on the Western 
World, the breaking away from them as for- 
mer allies. 

Certainly the events of the past 3 years 
reinforce the view that the Soviet Union 
regards war with the democracies to be in- 
evitable; that the only thing for them to do 
is to refuse to cooperate, except at their own 
very high price, to grab everything they can 
lay hands on, to reach out farther and far- 
ther from their own borders and take over 
country after country, either by armed ag- 
gression or by exploding them from within 
by fifth-column penetration, as in the case 
of Czechoslovakia. 

From their actions it is quite plain that 
they figure there is no use in trying to be 
friends, of cooperating for the sake of bring- 
ing peace to the world, when war is inevitable 
by the thecry of their owi highest authori- 
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ties. No, they must reach out—take every 
advantage, make themselves ready for the 
inevitable day when they will be attacked. 
That accounts, partly, for the seizure and 
political subjugation of the nearby coun- 
tries. They reason that they must take 
country A, for example, and thus deprive 
the democracies of the chance of using coun- 
try A as a base for their planes. But country 
B lies right behind country A—so take coun- 
try B, too. And so on, for country C, coun- 
try D, country E, F, and G—right on up to 
Cape Finisterre on the farthest point of 
Spain. The same thing goes for China and 
Korea. Only that way can the inevitable 
capitalist war on the Soviet Union be de- 
feated they reason to themselves. This is 
part sophistry, of course, because that is the 
only way they can justify their own imperial- 
ist expansion. It leads to the ultimate in 
sophistry of the war lords, that any move 
they make toward world conquest is only 
self-defense. Any war that they embark 
upon—no matter who fires the first shot—ts, 
by definition, a defensive war. This is so 
close to the Hitler sophistry that one could 
almost weep to see the same thing happening 
again, only on a bigger and more deadly 
scale, 

It is all the more terrible to think that 
probably this world has got to wade through 
blood again just because some theoreticians 
in the Kremlin have decided, on a theory, 
that capitalism and imperialism go together 
and that the break-down of capitalism leads 
to imperialist wars, which will inevitably be 
directed against the Soviet Union. Let’s just 
examine that theory in the light of actuality. 
Take Great Britain, a state which is an em- 
pire, too. Many competent observers say 
that Great Britain is in the stage of final 
liquidation as a great nation. Her own 
spokesmen point to her approaching bank- 
ruptcy, if the battle of exports cannot be won. 
One would think, from the Soviet theory, 
that they would be madly getting ready for 
imperialist aggression, to retrieve themselves 
at the expense of the rest of the world. But 
what is the fact? We see Britain, far from 
expanding, contracting. We see her give up 
the fairest jewel of her Empire, India, with- 
out firing a shot. We see her withdrawing 
from Egypt. We see her withdrawing from 
Burma, while cutting her commitments in all 
parts of the world. 7 

This is actuality—not theory. It makes it 
all the more tragic to think that the world 
probably must have another blood bath, 
brought on by the aggressions of the Soviet 
Union, just because Lenin and Stalin held 
a theory—wrong, as it turns out to be in 
actual practice. 

The uselessness, the wickedness of this is 
beyond description. To think of what may 
come, just because of a theory, held as an 
article of faith, rather than as something 
which could stand the light of scientific 
analysis and of historic fact. 

On the other hand, we have the Soviet 
Union holding itself quite blameless. It 
cannot be an imperialist power because, by 
definition, it is not a capitalist country. 
Whoever heard before of a world war brought 
on by a cockeyed definition? It is mad. 
It has an Alice-in-Wonderland quality. 
“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, 
“it means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.” In spite of the fact 
that Britain—the capitalist-imperialist na- 
tion, par excellence—is now contracting, in 
spite of the fact that this country, the United 
States, has put forward no claim to a foot 
of foreign soil of any organized country, 
these two democracies are held up by the 
Soviets as imperialists, warmongering states, 


by definition. While the Soviet Union, the 
one great imperialist aggressor to come out 
of this war, is innocent as any babe. 


Right here I would like to ask what Henry 
Wallace and Senator TayLor mean when they 
also of the imperialism of the United 


speak, 
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States. Do they accept this very special defi- 
nition of the Kremlin, too? Have they been 
converted to the Soviet idea that any capi- 
talistic country must become imperialist and 
aggressive? Have they absorbed so much of 
the ideology of communism that they con- 
Gemn their own country as imperialist while 
excusing and justifying at every turn the 
Soviet foreign policy? 

What is the actual, undeniable record of 
Soviet imperialism since the war? Already 
occupying one-fifth of the world’s total land 
surface, the largest contiguous land mass on 
the globe, the Soviet Union and various Com- 
munist parties have attained control of more 
than 240,000 square miles, inhabited by 110,- 
000,000 people in Europe aJone, since 1939. 
That is almost two and a half times as much 
as the area seized by Hitler when the rest of 
the world, tiring of his depredations and fear- 
ful that he was out to conquer the globe, 
decided to resist. Here is the list of what 
they have taken over by direct annexation: 
E2stern Poland, Karelia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Bessarabia and Bukovina, Moldavia, 
Petsamo, the Koenigsberg area in east Prus- 
sia, the Carpatho-Ukraine, south Sakhalin, 
the Kurile Islands, and Tannu Tuva. This 
area is larger than all our New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, with Virginia and 
North Carolina thrown in. 

If that isn't impressive enough, no less 
than 12 nations have been forced into the 
orbit of predominant Soviet influence, with 
populations of about 165,000,000 people. 
Thet means all of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, parts of Austria, all of Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, eastern Ger- 
many, Manchuria, northern Korea, and Outer 
Mongolia. Now they are after Finland, Italy, 
and Prance. And they have a very good 
chance after April 18 of grabbing off Italy. 

But that couldn’t be imperialism—no, no. 
That is justified self-protection in the pe- 
culiar language of the Soviets and the Com- 
munist parties all over the world and of their 
latest appendages and apologists, Henry Wal- 
lace and GLEN TAYLOR. 

It all goes back to the fact that the Soviets 
regard war with us as inevitable. Nothing 
that we can do can change that—not even 
piecemeal appeasement. The only appease- 
ment that will do any good—that will avoid 
the war that the Soviets see coming so 
clearly—is total appeasement, which means 
total surrender of the rest of the world. I 
wonder if Messrs. Wallace and TayLor are 
willing to follow along to that extent? 

This is Jack Beall saying good night from 
Washington. 


Virginia Veteran tot and the DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, most vet- 
erans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences and exemptions, as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such laws, 
as compiled by Donald E. Reece, national 
service officer for the Disabled American 
Veterans. Mr. Reece is now located at 
the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office in Roanoke, Va. His compilation 


followed by a statement about the DAV 
is as follows: 


VIRGINIA VETERAN LAWS AND THE DAV 
(By Donald E. Reece) 
BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


An appropriation is made to Confederate 
memorial associations for the care of graves of 
Confederate soldiers. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A soldier in actual military service, or a 
mariner or a seaman being at sea, May dispose 
of his personal estate as he might have done 
prior to statutory regulation. 

Disability of minority is waived for a vet- 
eran to contract under the GI bill of rights. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments exccuted by members of the armed 
forces. 

Provision is made for administration of 
estates of members of the armed forces 
“missing in action,” and so forth. 

An owner of a motor vehicle in the armed 
services may authorize a member of his im- 
mediate family to transfer title. 

Presumption of formal execution of wills 
made by persons in military service is pro- 
vided. 

Protection is afforded to persons acting un- 
der power of attorney granted by members of 
the armed forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided for members of the armed forces. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Clerks of courts and the registrar of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics are required to 
furnish, without charge, to veterans, their 
dependents or representatives, certified copies 
of vital records, orders relating to guardian- 
ship, and so forth, for use in presenting 
claims to the United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The fee for a certified copy of the 
record of discharge papers is limited to 50 
cents. 

Clerks of courts shall record, free of charge, 
the discharge certificate of any veteran of 
any war in which the United States has been 
engaged. 

The fee for recording discharge papers of 
World War veterans in the World War Me- 
morial Record is limited to 35 cents. 

An appropriation is made for the prepara- 
tion and prosecution of claims against the 
Veterans’ Administration and other Federal 
agencies on behalf of disabled war veterans 
and their dependents, and the surviving de- 
pendents of deceased war veterans. 

A Division of War Veterans’ Claims has 
been created under the Attorney General to 
render assistance to veterans, their widows 
and orphans with annual appropriations pro- 
vided. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Teachers have certain obligations under 
State scholarships discharged by active mili- 
tary service. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Educational aid is extended to children of 
persons killed or totally and permanently 
disabled as a result of service in World Wars 
I and II in an amount not exceeding $200 
per year. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Five- and 10-point preference is granted to 
veterans of World Wars I and II in State em- 
ployment examinations. 

Removal of disability of holding office un- 
der or receiving pension from the United 
States Government is provided, thus per- 
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mitting members of the armed forces and 
veterans to hold State offices. 

State, county, and municipal officers and 
employees are restored to former positions 
after discharge from the armed forces, 

War service credit is granted under the 
State retirement system. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 


Money received as Confederate pension is 
exempt from levy, garnishment or attach- 
ment. 

GUARDIANSHIP 


A trustee may be appointed for an incom- 
petent veteran where it appears that one is 
needed for the purpose of receiving and ad- 
ministering benefits of compensation and 
insurance payable by the United States Goy- 
ernment, or negotiating sales or rental of 
lands in behalf of said veteran. 


HOMES 


Any housing authority which may be 
created may develop and operate low cost 
nonprofit housing projects for World War II 
veterans. 

Confederate veterans and their wives, and 
munitions workers may be admitted to the 
Lee Camp Soldiers’ Home. 

A Confederate Memorial Park has been 
dedicated to the perpetual occupancy and 
use of the R. E. Lee Camp Home for Con- 
federate veterans. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Incompetent veterans may be committed 
and transferred to State or Federal hospitals. 


MEMORIALS 


Any county, city, or town may appropriate 
money for erecting a memorial to veterans. 


PENSIONS 


Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans, 
their widows, hospital matrons, and servants, 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


Induction and discharge records from draft 
boards of World War II veterans have been 
given to clerks of courts. 

The Confederate Memorial Institute is 
keeping and preserving the three Confederate 
flags delivered to Virginia by the State of 
Michigan. 

Rosters of camps of Confederate veterans 
have been recorded by clerks of courts. 

A World War II History Commission has 
been created to edit and publish informa- 
tion and material on the State’s contribution. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Life insurance companies may invest funds 
in loans secured by mortgages on real estate 
to the extent guaranteed under the GI bill of 
rights. 

Local units may levy taxes for aid to Con- 
féederate veterans or their widows. 

The Division of Rehabilitation, State De- 
partment of Education, provides vocational 
training to veterans not entitled to same 
from the Veterans’ Administration. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Pensions received from the United States 
or the State on account of military or naval 
service of the recipient or relative are exempt 
from income tax. 

Licenses to practice law may be granted 
certain veterans of World War II.,. 

Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
inheritance tax. 

Abatement of penalties and interest on 
certain taxes of members of the armed 
forces is provided. 

Motor vehicle operators’ licenses are ex- 
tended during service in the armed forces, 
with refund on unused portion of fee paid 
and transfer of title. 

The unused portion of the annual truck 
license may be applied on a new license after 
demobilization. 








Veterans of World War ITI are exempt from 
poll tax for 3 years following discharge. 

Payment of poll tax is made by the State 
out of the armed service poll tax fund on 
members of the armed forces. 

Insyrance agents’ and solicitors’ licenses 
are renewed following military service. 

Real and personal property of veterans’ 
organizations is exempt from taxation. 


UNIFORMS 


Rights of veterans have been established 
with respect to the uniform, insignia, etc. 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Provision has been made for the registra- 
tion of names, badges, etc. of veterans’ organ- 
izations. The unauthorized use or wearing 
of such insignia is a misdemeanor and is 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $109, or 
in case of default, 60 days in jail. 

Armory privileges are extended to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Quarters in the State office building are 
provided for all war veterans’ organizations, 

Property which passes to veterans’ organ- 
izations is exempt from inheritance and gift 
taxes. 

Most of the above laws have been enacted 
by the Virginia Legislature through the spon- 
sorship and cooperation of the DAV and 
other veterans’ organizations. 

At the present time there are some 10 
chapters of the DAV throughout the State, 
with John J. Quinn, 501 Second Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va., as department commander. 

The DAV maintains three expertly trained 
fuli-time national service officers, under the 
direction of Mr. Donald E. Reece, at the 
Veterans’ Administration regional office in 
Roanoke, who extend all types of assistance 
to veterans and their dependents, particu- 
larly in the technical preparation, presenta- 
tion, and prosecution of their justifiable 
claims for various types of governmental 
benefits to which they may be entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America's disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if 
born before January 1, 1902) in cash, or by 
a down payment of $5 or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of the 
full fee by the end of the second succeeding 
fiscal year (ending on June 30), after which, 
if not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per 
year would accrue. A growing percentage 
are becoming DAV life members. Annual 
membership is available at $5. 


DAV SERVICE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending assist- 
ance to all veterans and their dependents 
after the close of World War II, the DAV 
entered into an agreement with the Veterans’ 
Administration and the American University 
in Washington, D. C., back in 1944, to train 
some 400 handicapped veterans of World War 
II to become national service officers. An 
intensive 6-month special course was set up, 
followed by 18 more months of on-the-job 
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training in three different regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration, under the su- 
pervision of old-time, long-experienced DAV 
service officers. 

The members of the tenth and last class of 
such trainees received their diplomas in May 
1947 and are now completing their job train- 
ing in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization to provide, without cost to the 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in the 
solution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more 
extensive and efiective Nation-wide service 
staff to take care of the problems of all vet- 
erans and their dependents, and particularly 
those who have service-connected disabili- 
ties, than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities, the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation on 
behalf of disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical here to set forth, 
has, each year, been brought about by 
numerous conferences with officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration and other govern- 
mental agencies. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the 
Disabled American Veterans semimonthly 
newspaper, containing accurate, up-to-date 
information as to all existing and pending 
legislation, Presidential Executive orders, 
court decisions, opinions of the Attorney 
General, Comptroller General, and VA Ad- 
ministrator, VA regulations, service letters, 
circulars, and other instructions, as well as 
much other information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
badly wounded World War I veteran, an in- 
surance agent in private life, who has had 
a broad background of 28 years of experience 
in various local, State, and National DAV ac- 
tivities which qualify him to lead an organi- 
zation composed exclusively of America’s dis- 
abled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business nranager) 
of the organization, and editor of its news- 
paper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is 
his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation Cfficials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these serv- 
ice departments, the DAV service headquar- 
ters has as its office manager John E. Feigh- 
ner, as assistant national adjutant. All of 


these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war-wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
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the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
Officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compensa- 
tion payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most-distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran’s 
abilities have been matched with the require- 
ments of the job, rather than stressing his 
disabilities. It has been demonstrated by 
the employment record of such disabled vet- 
erans that they have a low absentee record, 
a low turn-over record, a low accident record, 
and a higher efficiency and production record. 
It has thus been demonstrated that to hire 
disabled veterans is just plain, good business, 
bringing benefits directly to them, their de- 
pendents, their communities, their employ- 
ers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for Justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, depend- 
ent upon these heroes, so that other young 
men who, in the future, may be called upon 
to make similar sacrifices will have the as- 
surance, on the basis of past performance, 
that if they, too, should also be so unfor- 
tunate they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 





The Palestine Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to express my views 
concerning the present situation in Pal- 
estine and my desire to obtain justice for 
the Jewish people and an equitable solu- 
tion of the Palestine question. 
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About a quarter of a century has 
passed since the mandate for Palestine 
went into effect promising the Jewish 
people a national home in Palestine. 
Strife, broken promises, and long years 
of disappointment and toil have marked 
the course of the Jewish homeland since 
that time. During the recent tragic war 
millions of people of the Jewish race 
suffered death and unspeakable suffer- 
ing at the hands of a sadistic persecutor. 
The survivors of the gas chambers and 
the concentration camps have been 
pleading with the conscience of the 
world, ever since the war ended, to ful- 
fill the promises made to them years ago 
for the establishment of their national 
home in Palestine. These pleas have 
struck home, these pleas have quickened 
the conscience of mankind, and an an- 
swer has been given by the nations of 
the world through their international 
organization—the United Nations. On 
November 29, 1947, after the British had 
decided to surrender their mandate over 
the Holy Land, the general assembly of 
the United Nations voted to solve the 
impasse between Jew and Arab in Pal- 
estine by partitioning the country into 
Jewish and Arab states. 

What had happened in Palestine fol- 
lowing the November 29 decision had 
been expected. The Arabs had plainly 
stated before the vote was taken they 
would resist. Herschel Johnson made it 
perfectly clear in urging the partition 
of Palestine that the implementation of 
partition would not be an easy one but 
offered it as the only workable plan. 
Trusteeship had been considered and re- 
jected by the general assembly, rejected 
because of our insistence that only par- 
tition could work. Now what have we? 
Right up to the last moment the ac- 
cepted belief was that the United States 
was solidly behind partition. The re- 
versal on the Palestine issue has been a 
shocking blow. The Zionists must re- 
ceive justice. After all these years of 
broken promises regarding the found- 
ing of a Jewish national home in Pal- 
estine, after all the suffering and travail 
which this persecuted race had endured, 
the United States must not let them 
down, the United Nations must not fal- 
ter, a partition must go through. 





Has Everything Possible Been Done To 
Avert War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leav> to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, which appeared in the 
Detroit News of March 29, 1948: 

Has EVERYTHING PossiBLE BEEN DONE To 
AVERT WaR?—-ANSWER SHROUDED IN SECRECY 
OF WHAT PRECEDED TRUMAN DOCTRINE YEAR 
AG > 

(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, March 29.—Millions of moth- 

ers aud fathers are beginning to worry over 


whether their sons will soon have to go to 
war. They—the parents and relatives of the 
men who would be asked to make the su- 
preme sacrifice—have a right to ask whether 
everything has been or is being done that 
could be done to prevent war. 

There are two historic methods of trying 
to avert war. One is to build up military 
armament and try to frighten the other 
party into submission. The second method 
is to try to resolve the points of difference by 
negotiation. 

In America quite a propaganda campaign 
has been built up against peaceful negotia- 
tion of the difficulties between Russia and the 
United States. The official argument is that 
Russia “understands only one language, and 
that’s the language of force.” 

If it be true that there is absolutely no 
other way to deal with Russia except by force, 
or threat of force, then war cannot be averted 
and the question of when an incident or 
overt act may occur is anybody's guess. It 
might occur in a few weeks or years—but 
that sort of logic means that only war can 
settle the outstanding issues. 

If it be said on the other hand that peace- 
ful negotiation should be tried, the official 
answer hereabouts is that this has been tried 
and has failed. Unfortunately the entire 
record is not available. For some mysterious 
reason the texts of all the notes exchanged 
between Russia and the United States have 
never been made public. The record of our 
public officials in their negotiations has never 
been subjected to impartial scrutiny by con- 
gressional committees. All that is heard is 
that the Russians are unreasonable, intract- 
able and do not want to negotiate. 


WHAT DID REDS ASK? 


What isn’t disclosed particularly is what 
led up to the declaration of the Truman doc- 
trine just a year ago. The Russians consid- 
ered this a virtual declaration of war. What 
the Russians have done since has to be viewed 
in the light of America’s decision in the Near 
East. 

It is the period before the Truman doctrine 
was announced that could well be studied by 
historians. What did the Russians ask for? 
What did we refuse? Did we offer any al- 
ternative plans? When did we decide on 
force to back up diplomacy’s failures? 

Many officials insist that Russia has been 
aggressive from the beginning. If so, then 
war was inevitable from the day this fact 
became convincingly apparent to our officials. 
For if one nation has only diabolical designs 
against another nation, it does not matter 
much what is said between them in the pe- 
riod before war does break out. 

Unfortunately the evidence does not show 

hat the Russians and Americans ever un- 
derstocd each other. If force were the only 
language usable, then America, while taking 
a strong hand in the various conferences, 
forsook the idea by withdrawing from Europe 
nearly all her forces, thus giving the Rus- 
sians the impression that military force was 
not important after all. 

Even today the Russians cannot be sure 
whether America has given up hope of a 
peaceful settlement. There is nothing to 
show that the United States will resume 
peaceful negotiations or that the United 
States will go to war. The Russians cannot 
approach America with any peace plan be- 
cause our Officials say nothing would be ac- 
complished by such discussions. Apparently 
our Officials foreclose every opening for peace- 
ful settlement now and give the impression 
that war is the only answer. 


FAILS TO MAKE SENSE 


If American diplomacy connotes military 
action to back up immutable demands, then 
a show-down cannot long be postponed. The 
behavior of American Officials indicates that 
war is inevitable, with only one proviso— 
that the Russians are considered to be too 
weak to start a war for at least 5 years. 

But along with such statements one hears 
at the same time in Washington gloomy 
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stories about our own lack of preparedness 
and of the real danger that for the first time 
in her history America may face defeat or 
stalemate in a major war. It all does not 
add up to much sense. 

The public has a right to a better cgprdi- 
nation of national policy. If, through good 
luck a war can be staved off till after the 
November elections, it may be that a nation 
which is united under a President—whether 
it is Mr. Truman or anybody else—can then 
decide better on its course than can be done 
in the political atmosphere of today. 

If America does not want to talk to Russia, 
then war is sure. The timing is less im- 
portant than the fact that our officials behave 
as if they have done everything they could 
to prevent war and that unless the Russians 
agree to be frightened and retreat the fight 
must come sometime. It is a tragic prospect 
but it seems that all the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness which the highest officials of 
our Government think can be applied to a 
critical international situation and keep it 
on a peace basis have been exhausted. 

Meanwhile, millions of persons are on the 
anxious seat wondering whether the Nation 
heads toward more and more scarcity of 
goods, more inflation, and bigger and better 
casualty lists than those of World War II. 


Ee — 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON: WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following radio 
broadcast by Jack Beall: 

Good evening. A few months ago, when 
the Marshall plan was announced and while 
it was getting started, the United States 
seized and held the initiative as against the 
Soviet Union, They held it for many months, 
while it appeared that the threat of com- 
munism was receding. The Cominform an- 
nounced its unalterable purpose of defeating 
the Marshall plan. But we thought we had 
pretty well begun to contain Russia and keep 
her from grabbing off any more countries. 
We weren’t too worried—save about what 
Congress might or might not do about th: 
Marshall plan. Things were going our way 

‘Then, in the short space of 2 weeks, a 
Czech crisis arose and the most westernized 
country of central Europe went under. Not 4 
single military unit of the Soviet Union w 
within the borders of Czechoslovakia. We 
had long held the idea that only where the 
Red Army was present to overawe the people 
was there much danger of a country going 
Communist. But here, it was an inside job 
And hardly a shot was fired. It was a tri- 
umph of organization and planning of the 
Communist International and of the Com- 
munist Party inside Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia simply went under with an 
appalling suddenness, completeness, and you 
might say, neatness about the job which has 
vastly impressed Washington. It not onl) 
represents the failure of a concept of the 
Czechs that they could get along with the 
Russians and be a bridge between east and 
west if they appeased the Soviets on foreign 
policy, but it represents a severe blow to our 
own concept that the line could be held by 
dollars. 

Have you noticed what has been happen- 
ing this last week? Senator Batu has intro- 
duced an amendment to the Marshall plan, 
calling for a defensive pact between the 
western nations. In Europe, they are making 


renewed efforts to put together just that—a 





western union of nations to r sist aggression. 
General Wedemeyer told Congress that dol- 
lars, alone, would not do the job of contain- 
ing Russia anywhere in the world. Blood 
may have to be spilled. And this first week in 
March, I record it here, I have heard it from 
the lips of two responsible officials that they 
expect war to break out within 6 months— 
one of them said 3 months. 

Things are moving fast. The timetable of 
Russia has quickened. Before they get 
through swallowing the Czechs, they start in 
on the Finns. Who is next? That is what 
Europe is asking and that is what we are 
asking. 

For the time being, at any rate, the initia- 
tive has passed. The Soviet Union has the 
ball and is running with it. Where to? How 
Vill she risk a war? Will we lay down 
a line and say so far and no farther? 

We have to remember that elections are 
coming up in Italy in April. The shudder- 
ing thought hits—what if the Communist 
bloc comes up with the largest single party 
in Parliament? Won’t that start the same 
pattern of action that has regularly taken 
place wherever the Soviet Union has moved? 
And if that pattern is followed out and Italy 
goes the way of the others, what then? Well, 
we don’t like to face it, but the truth is that 
if Italy goes Red, then the balance of power 
will have definitely shifted against us, in 
Europe, and we will be outflanked physically 
in the Mediterranean and politically in the 
rest of Europe. It will be a terrific defeat for 
the Western World. If this thing happens in 
Italy next month—and it may readily hap- 
pen—then it will just about have accom- 
plished what the Cominform said it was going 
to accomplish—defeat the Marshall plan. 
Then the Marshall plan will have to be sup- 
plemented by the things that Senator BALL 
has been asking for. We will be much, much 
closer, also, to a shooting war. It was 
thoughts like these which were in the minds 
of those two Government officials I mentioned 
awhile ago. 

I was speaking, too, about a pattern that 
the Soviets use. They have applied that pat- 
tern over and over again. It may be worth 
while to study that pattern. There is a say- 
ing that if you know enough history, then 
the bad things of history need not repeat. 
But that presupposes action—that presup- 
poses that something can be done in time, 
once the pattern is detected and understood. 
Tonight I shall trace this pattern for you, to 
show the series of steps by which Commu- 
nists get into power—how they take over a 
government from within. The pattern can, 
at least, tell us what time it is in some 
countries. 

I think we can liken it to a baseball game. 
The primary objective of the batter is to get 
on base and to advance around the bases to 
home, 

What is first base for the Communists? 

Everywhere in the world, the first base 
that they try to get on, is to penetrate and 
control labor unions. That is the largest 
leverage they can hope to wield, at first. 
Naturally, they plan while they are pene- 
trating them, to penetrate those which are 
most strategic to the economy of the coun- 
try and to the defense of a country. That 
is why they have always concentrated upon 
shipping and communications, and—in the 
age of electricity—upon electrical manu- 
facturers. The Communists seek to pene- 
trate all strata and to form a mass base for 
their activities and for their protection with- 
in a society, but by far the most important 
one is the trade-union movement. 

Well, on the basis of our simile, commu- 
nism is “on first base” practically every- 
where in the world. It has received a recent 
Set-back in the labor movement of this 
country but it stiil has control of several 
internationals. They are praying for a de- 
pression and 10,000,000 people out of work. 

What is second base? ; 


far? 
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Second base is getting their people into the 
Government, in greater or less degree. It 
usually starts out in a very small degree. 
They worm into government departments, 
as they have in these United States. Com- 
munist Party liners get elected to Parlia- 
ment, as they have to Congress in these 
United States. They get elected to the State 
legislature, as they have in the State of 
Washington. This recently came out through 
investigation. The investigation showed that 
a handful of Communists had come close 
to running the entire State of Washington, 
during the late 1930's. 

Incidentally, unless you lived on the West 
coast, you probably saw or heard next to 
nothing about this investigation. For some 
reason the reports by the three press asso- 
ciations were not relayed to the East. Al- 
most nothing was carried in the metropoli- 
tan press of the East coast. The first in- 
timation I had of the real story came from 
the pages of the weekly newsletter Counter- 
attack. Then Newsweek carried it, but that 
was all'I saw. Still, here was a case of self- 
confessed members of the Communist Party 
elected to the State legislature, holding their 
cell meetings under the guise of the com- 
mittee on dikes, drains, and ditches, right 
under the capitol dome. 

Admitted Communists have been members 
of the legislative body which governs the 
city cf New York. For several years the 
Communist Party had sufficient leverage to 
swing the city of New York and the State 
of New York its way in elections. That was 
because of the small difference of strength 
in the two great parties in that State. 

The hard nucleus, most of the organiza- 
tion and much of the money in support of 
the Henry Wallace third party, comes from 
the Communists and neither Mr. Wallace 
nor his running mate, Senator Tay.Lor, has 
revudiated this support. 

We have quite a lot of penetration within 
the departments of the Government here. It 
was very easy for them to get in during the 
war years and before. It is very hard to get 
them out now. As I recall, the sum of $13,- 
000,000 has been approved to try to root them 
out. And I don’t suppose the Truman ad- 
ministration, which O. K.’d the sum, is just 
imagining a few commies under the bed, 
when they talk in terms of these millions to 
get them out. 

Of course, in most countries of Europe there 
has been penetration of the government it- 
self, in more or less degree by Communists. 
In some countries, like Czechoslovakia and 
the Balkans, the process had gone very far. 
They form coalition governments. They had 
88 percent of the votes in Czechoslovakia at 
the last election, making them the largest 
single party. On the strength of that, Gott- 
wald was made Prime Minister. 

You might say, in those countries, they got 
not only to second base—they took a long 
lead off second, toward third. 

And third base is the real pay-off base, 
That is where they have got so thoroughly en- 
trenched in the Government that they can 
take over the Ministry of Interior and of War. 
There has yet to be a single country in Eu- 
rope where that was not the ffrst thing the 
Communists demanded when they got suffi- 
cient power. 

Why? 

Because then they could control the police, 
the elections, and the army. 

In those countries of central Europe the 
Ministry of the Interior not only runs the 
national police force but the local police as 
well. The Ministry supervises the elections, 
counts the ballots, and announces the re- 
sults. You can see why it is so important. 
In the case of the Czechs, they also got the 
Ministry of Justice, which controls the courts. 
They put a strong Communist sympathizer 
in as head of the army and they were all set. 
The army leader, General Swoboda, betrayed 
President Benes in the pinch. 
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You probably saw where the thing that 
touched off the crisis was when the non- 
Communists discovered that the Minister of 
the Interior was dismissing all key police offi- 
cials who were not party members and re- 
placing them with Communists. They also 
discovered that agents provocateurs were 
getting ready to discover those classic plots 
against the Government which the Commu- 
nists invariably discover as the excuse for 
their taking over. 

When the Social Democrats and others saw 
how far the thing had gone they made des- 
perate attempt to forestall it, but it just 
precipitated the crisis. With a terrifying 
smoothness the machine began to operate. 
A hundred thousand people rallied in 
the main square at Prague for an address by 
Gottwald. The labor leaders of the red- 
dominated trades-unions then railied to 
him—and later on they carried out a 1-hour 
demonstration strike. Still later they 
threatened a general strike if Benes did not 
bow to the Communist demands. That shows 
the absolute importance of the Communists 
getting to first base—getting control of the 
unions. Next came the demonstration of 
the importance of getting to second base and 
third base. The police appeared, armed with 
machine guns and rifles. They ousted the 
socialists from their own headquarters, be- 
gan rounding them up and throwing them 
into prison. The Social Democrats began 
caving in and joining the red tide. Police 
next began occupying all important public 
buildings. Then came the red goon squads. 
They broke up all opposition meetings, ter- 
rorized the populace and forced—on threat of 
getting them thrown out of jobs—conserva- 
tive and liberal workers to join in a mass 
demonstration, a huge parade supporting 
Gottwald against Benes. About the only 
organized protest came from a few score of 
students who vainly tried to cross a bridge 
toward the President’s castle. They were 
broken up by police. Reports have it that 
some of the police wept as the students stood 
their ground for a moment and sang the 
Czech national anthem. But they went 
ahead, nevertheless, and obeyed orders. It 
was the last flare-up. Benes caved in. 
Gottwald and the Commies not only were on 
third base—they stole home, as well. 

Final stages in seizure of power are the 
same everywhere. In Czechoslovakia it is, or 
will be, no different from the rest: First, the 
claim that the non-Communists were plot- 
ting civil war. Then the ban on all the op- 
position press. The arrest of all opposition 
leaders. The abolition of the most powerful 
opposition party. The hanging or jailing for 
life of the leaders of that party. 

It is all so repetitious that it becomes al- 
most wearisome. But the Communists 
don't change the act because it is still effec- 
tive. 

About all that Benes and the rest of the 
Czech people can do is to reproach themselves 
now for having ever believed that they could 
get along and find a basis of live-and-let-live 
with the Communists. They should have 
realized way back there, at second base when 
the government was penetrated to any large 
degree, that third base was inevitable and 
stealing home was inevitable. Once inside 
the government, the Communists would not 
cooperate with that government—they 
would move to take it over. 

Democratic people have long been deceived 
by what they wanted to hear. It is easicr to 
believe a lie if it is an agreeable one. But 
Benes, sitting a captive in Hradkin Castle, 
must hear echoing and reechoing in his 
mind the fair words of Gottwald: “We be- 
lieve in democracy. We practice democracy. 
There is not a word of truth in the asser- 
tion that the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia cannot operate with other parties 
and that, sooner or later, it must strive for 
dictatorship.” 
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Well, Gottwald and his quislings are now 
in power. Gottwald is the dictator of Czecho- 
slovakia—under Stalin, of course. The world 
has had another lesson as to Communist in- 
tentions and methods. 

And the lesson, in plainest terms, is—never 
let them get to first base, if you can help it. 
Certainly, never let them get to second base— 
penetration of the government. Because 
when that goes on for a while, they inevitably 
get to third base. Then they steal home— 
your home. 

This is Jack Beall saying good night from 
Washington. 





Informal! Letter to Henry Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter to 
Henry Wallace which was printed in the 
Atlanta Journal: 

INFORMAL LETTER TO HENRY WALLACE 


Dear HENRY: The whole burden of your 
song has been, we ought to understand Rus- 
sia. Joe Stalin, you assume, is an amiable 
chap whom we should get along with easily 
enough if we would only see things from his 
point of view, and let him have his way. The 
politburo is a benevolent group of gentlemen 
trying to preserve concord at home and 
spread the blessings of communism across 
Europe and the world. If in so doing they 
find it expedient to shoot any Russian who 
may differ from them and to crush any little 
country that dares assert its independence, 
why should we cavil at these mere trifles of 
technique? Such is your song, dear Henry, as 
you denounce our Government for planning 
to help the endangered democracies and to 
strengthen our own defenses instead of danc- 
ing docilely to the Stalin tune. 

Now, why don't you run over to see Joe— 
as a private citizen, of course—and find out 
just how much you and he have in common? 

No one here would object to your going to 
Russia. 

And you might like things there so well 
that you would want to stay. In that event 
the majority of the American people, except- 
ing your Communist supporters, would utter 
a fervent amen. 

Moscow would give you a thunderous Ova- 
tion, Henry, and all the Kremlin would drink 
your health fathoms deep in vodka. 

You are the American most frequently 
quoted by the Soviet press and radio. Your 
attack on the President’s recent message to 
Congress was printed almost in its entirety 
in Pravda and Izvestia, and when you charged 
our Ambassador at Prague with being re- 
sponsible for the murder of Czechoslovakia’s 


freedom, all the commissars rose up and 
Called you blessed, 

Yes, you could count upon an open-arm 
welcome from the tightest-mouthed and 
heaviest-fisted dictatorship the world has 


ever known. 

And what a time, Henry, you and Joe would 
have in your heart-to-heart talks about the 
issues of the hour. You would be in thor- 
ough accord on the evils of the European- 
recovery program, the wickedness of Amer- 
ica’s sending aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
injustice of our attitude toward the innocent 
Communists in Italy, and the foul motives 
behind the west-European union. 

Even when you, Henry, denounced uni- 
versal military training and the selective 


draft, Joe would puff his pipe complacently 
and remark, “Yes, my dear friend, you are 
absolutely right as far as the United States 
is concerned, though Russia, of course, must 
be prepared to defend herself against the 
Wall Street imperialists and the warmongers 
in Britain, France, and Finland.” 

But we feel that we should caution you, 
Henry, against indulging any difference of 
opinion with Marshal Joe, for if you did, you 
yourself would be put down as a warmonger 
and that shaggy head of yours would be none 
too safe. 

We doubt not, however, that you would find 
a visit to the Soviet Union quite flattering 
to the self-esteem in which you are not wholly 
wanting and that you would return as an 
even better Russian, if not a poorer American, 
than you are today. 

What if you should decide to remain in the 
Red Star land and move your assets thither? 
Then, of course, you would have to sur- 
render to the Communist state the fortune 
which you have acquired under our decadent 
capitalist system. But such an ineffable 
idealist as you have posed yourself to be 
should have no hesitancy on that score. 


By all means, Henry, go to Russia. It would 
be good for your country if not for yourself. 





Roll of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMORY H. PRICE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include therein my remarks of 
January 29, 1948: 


Mr. Price of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therein a speech 
I made in the House on June 20, 1946, which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of that 
date on page 7248. 

On April 27, 1946, there appeared in Labor, 
a weekly newspaper owned by 15 recognized 
standard railroad labor organizations, an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Roll of Honor,” and I 
quote the exact heading of this article which 
is as follows: % 


“THE ROLL OF HONOR 


“Below, Labor prints the names of the 218 
Members of the House who defied the power- 
ful railroad lobby and signed the discharge 
petition presented by Congressman Matthew 
M. Neely, of West Virginia. The list in- 
cludes 136 Democrats, 80 Republicans, 1 
American Labor Party member, and 1 Progres- 
Sive. Readers of Labor should not forget 
these lawmakers who came to the assistance 
of the railroad unions when they were fight- 
ing with their backs to the wall. (Republi- 
cans are printed in caps, Democrats in lower 
case, Prog. stands for Progressive, and A. L. 
for American Labor Party.) 

“Florida: Price.” 

The list of those signing the petition in- 
cluded the 217 other names from the various 
States. 

This same paper, issue of June 29, 1946, 
carried another news article entitled “Rail- 
men’s Friends Put Over Crosser Bill; Power- 
ful Pleas Are Made in House Debate,” and 
I will quote several statements from this 
article, as follows: 

“Every vote counted when the critical mo- 
ment came. 

“The committee substitute was defeated 
136 to 129, a margin of only 7 votes. 

“Effective blows for the latter measure were 
struck by many Congressmen.” 
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Quotations were made that were taken 
from the following Members of Congress who 
spoke in favor of the Crosser amendments. 
Those mentioned were BECKWORTH, of Texas; 
FLoop, of Pennsylvania; MAHON, of Texas: 
Price, of Florida; Wurre, of Idaho; and 
BRADLEY, Of Pennsylvania. 

Two full paragraphs were quoted from 
the speech I made on the floor at that time, 
but I wish to insert the full speech in the 
RECORD. 

“Mr. Price of Florida. Mr. Chairman, | 
move to strike out the last word. 

“Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Crosser amendment because of my personal 
knowledge of the working conditions of rail- 
road employees. 

“At the time of my birth my father was an 
employee of a railroad and continued with 
them for about 20 years. As a small boy, and 
during the time I attended high school, I was 
well aware of the inadequacy of the pay as 
well as other conditions, by no means favor- 
able, under which my father worked. In 
addition to my father’s connection with the 
railroad, two of my uncles who lived in our 
home also worked with railroads and at diff- 
erent times two of my brothers were so em- 
ployed. At present, one of by brothers is 
working for a railroad and has been so em- 
ployed for about 30 years. 

“I also have a personal knowledge of the 
subject before us, for when I was about 15 
years of age, during summer vacation from 
high school, I was employed by a railroad. 
I worked in the storeroom of a railroad shop 
as delivery boy, at the handsome wage of 
1244 cents per hour, 10 hours per day, 6 days 
per week. The work I was called upon to 
perform would have caused a draft horse 
to balk. 

“When I finished high school, I secured 
what I thought was a real position in a 
railway yard office. On this job I worked 8 
hours a day, 7 days a week, 365 days a year, 
and in leap year, for good measure, 366 days. 
I earned $133 per month, and straight time 
was paid for overtime, but I earned no over- 
time unless I doubled, which meant a 16- 
hour day. Of course, any time I took off was 
deducted from my pay. At that time no 
retirement benefits were provided for rail- 
road employees, and no provisions were made 
for employees who became ill. 

“When I had been employed on this job 
for about 2 years, the case of a fellow em- 
ployee caused me to stop and think. He had 
been with the company for about 25 years 
and received the same salary I did. He be- 
came ill and was forced to take time off 
This time was deducted from his pay, and as 
he had a family to support, he began working 
when he should have been home in bed. 
After a few months he died. I decided to 
look for another job and in a few months 
left the employment of the railroad. 

“We all know that the working condition 
of railroad employees have improved during 
the last few years, but there is still room 
for much improvement. The railroads now 
have a so-called retirement plan, but those 
who are really familiar with its provisions 
will tell you that it is no better than social 
security. Most railroads now give their em- 
ployees a week’s vacation, and some give even 
2 weeks to employees who have been with the 
company for as long as 5 years. At the age 
of 65, employees are allowed to retire, pro- 
vided they have 30 years’ service. 

“I feel sure you will agree with me that a 
man who has worked for 30 years under the 
conditions I have just described to you is 
entitled to retirement regardless of age. I 
have known many men who have reached 
65 years of age and completed 30 years of 
service and retired, but I can vouch for the 
fact that only a very few lived for more than 
2 or 3 years after retiring. Why compel 4 


man to work until he is practically dead be- 
fore allowing him to receive the benefits 








for which he has toiled so long and for which 
he actually has paid his hard-earned money? 
“The employees of all the railroads in 
America deserve a rising vote of thanks from 
the entire population of the United States 
for the wonderful contribution they made to 
the war effort. These men and women actu- 
ally performed miracles in the vital field of 
transportation at a time when they could 
easily have changed employment and in- 
creased their compensation, in many in- 
stances, twofold. Therefore, I am convinced 
that Congress owes this group of loyal cit- 
izens a fair and decent retirement program. 
I hope the Members of the House will show 
their appreciation by voting for the Crosser 
amendment and thus bestow upon the em- 
ployees of the railroads of America a ‘well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.’” 





Shipping War Goods to Russia Is Stupid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, since my 
address on the floor of the House last 
Wednesday disclosing the alarming man- 
ner in which war supplies were being 
shipped to Russia by American manu- 
facturers enjoying the Administration’s 
approval of their profit-made ventures 
in potential blood, a great tidal wave of 
approving telegrams, letters, and editor- 
ials has rolled into my office offering sup- 
port of my proposed amendment to the 
ERP legislation which would put an end 
to this type of double-headed, self-con- 
tradictory foreign policy. 

I am gratified indeed to report that 
our Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
now voted to accept my amendment. 

Indicative of the widespread support 
for writing and administering a consist- 
ent foreign policy is the following edi- 
torial from the Daily Argus Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., whose editor, Fred 
C. Christopherson, has an enviable, na- 
tional reputation for writing profound 
and patriotic editorials in the public in- 
terest: 


SHIPPING WAR GOODS TO RUSSIA STUPID 


Before the last war the United States 
shipped great quantities of scrap iron and 
other supplies to Japan. 

And then we got some of this back at 
Pearl Harbor and elsewhere in the form of 
deadly and destructive missiles of war. 

And now we are shipping supplies to Rus- 
sia—just as much a potential enemy, if we 
are to accept the word of President Truman 
and Secretary Marshall for it, as Japan. 

Our leaders, in truth, are insisting that 
we become firm with Russia and that we 
arm ourselves in preparation for the use 
of force in resisting that nation’s expansion. 

Disturbed by our shipments to Russia 
Representative Karz Munot, of South Da- 
kota, proposed in the House this week an 
amendment that would permit a flat ban on 
exports from. this country to Russia of any 
supplies that could be used for war purposes. 

Emphasizing the necessity for such action, 
Munot drew attention to large quantities of 
cranes, motors, and other equipment being 
loaded at Jersey City for shipment to Russian 
ports. 

MunnpT’s proposal, it seems, deserves 
prompt endorsement. Surely it is unwise, 
extremely so, to ship vital war supplies to 
our major potential enemy. 
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It is the worry about Russia that is now 
creating a desire for rearmament in the 
United States. The Russian menace is the 
reason behind President Truman's recom- 
mendation for an immediate draft, for quick 
action on selective service and for the devel- 
opment of a powerful military establishment. 
Obviously some of our efforts at home in 
this respect will be nullified if we continue 
the shipment of war materials and supplies 
to Russia. 

Russia found it possible to stop Germany 
only because she was able to obtain great 
supplies of American war equipment, It 
would be tragic, to put it mildly, if she 
should be able some time in the future to 
stop America with American supplies. 





Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
Wesley Flint, resident bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Washington area, 
asked himself “What kind of resolution 
would you propose or support?” His an- 
swer which follows merits the thoughtful 
consideration of all peace-loving citi- 
zens: 


The bishops of the Methodist Church and 
the constituency of that church are unani- 
mously committed to the cause of peace by 
the elimination of the causes of war and the 
cultivation of international justice and good 
will. 

They urge that, as rapidly as possible, ade- 
quate peaceful means for settling interna- 
tional differences be devised and perfected. 

They hope, pray, and labor for that meas- 
ure of good will, diffused throughout the 
world, which will make possible and effective 
the universal renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy, or of deliberate 
resort to war for gaining national advantage. 

This renunciation would include universal 
elimination of required military training 
and, indeed, universal disarmament. The 
objective of their unremitting efforts is the 
day when physical force has no longer a 
place in international relations. Every in- 
terim proposal is tested by such ideal attain- 
ment. 

In a world still unstable, with national 
attitudes far from uniform, and in which 
peace can be only by joint responsibility 
while the decision for war can be made by a 
single nation, there will naturally be differ- 
ences in judgment regarding the practical 
steps in progress toward the ideal. 

Some of the bishops and some of the 
Methodist constituency are opposed to all 
military establishments or military prepared- 
ness, including military training, and will 
not compromise on any intermediate provi- 
sions or program. 

Others equally sincere in their efforts to 
promote peace and to attain a warless world 
are of the opinion that there have been, and 
may yet be, situations in our imperfect world, 
where defense of vital principles, even of 
civilization itself, the upholding of justice 
and freedom, and even more the protection 
of the weaker against unwarranted aggres- 
sion, required resistance which makes war the 
unavoidable alternative. 

Those of this latter group divide further 
on the subject of military training. Some, 
including apparently a large number of min- 
isters, think this to retard progress toward 
a peaceful world, to endanger the United 
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Nations organization, to tend to make war 
more probable, to be militarizing, to be dis- 
ruptive of the educational process, and to en- 
danger the moral and spiritual development 
of young men. While not absolute pacifists, 
these regard required military training as 
unnecessary, provocative, and baneful. 

Others, equally conversant with world 
conditions and equally loyal to the peace 
objective do not share these convictions; they 
think that there may develop conditions 
which make required military training nec- 
essary, that it may make war even less prob- 
able, that it may bring added strength and 
confidence to the United Nations organiza- 
tion, that it can be so set up that the edu- 
cational process will not suffer and moral 
and spiritual welfare be conserved. 

These would say that, when, in the judg- 
ment of those who are entrusted with the 
knowledge and responsibility, world condi- 
tions call for required military training, they 
regretfully acquiesce but urgently plead (1) 
for the least disruption of normal com- 
munity and family life and of the educa- 
tional program; (2) that the provision be 
regarded as temporary, with frequent reviews 
of the situation looking toward its earliest 
feasible discontinuance, along with unremit- 
ting efforts toward international agreement 
to this end; (3) for civilian control with close 
public check through citizens committees 
and inspectors; (4) for instructors of the 
highest type in culture and character; (5) 
for program and environment helpful, and 
not harmful to moral and religious devel- 
opment, not only by regulations guarding 
against alcoholic beverages, sexual and other 
immoralities, but also by wholesome recre- 
ational facilities and effective religious min- 
istration so that during the period of train- 
ing the moral environment and religious 
atmosphere shall be equal to, if not superior 
to, that of the better communities and bet- 
ter educational iastitutions. 





War, Whisky, and Gin Under Trade 


Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Trade Agreement Act adopted in 
1934 by the New Deal can be credited 
with two outstanding achievements, 
neither of which I supported or approved. 
What were these achievements? First, 
it made possible the war with Japan by 
attempting to build up the exports, which 
the advocates of the trade-agreement 
policy had promised in order to win votes 
and propaganda support for it. The 
shipments of scrap iron amounting to 
10,000,000 tons, oil, steel ingots, airplane 
engines, and other essential war mate- 
rials to Japan did increase exports, and 
for this subterfuge the price paid was 
the murder in Pearl Harbor of 3,000 
American boys, and the loss of the better 
part of our Navy. 

The other achievement was in organiz- 
ing the Christian churches under the 
leadership of Mr. Charles Taft to sup- 
port and endorse a plan which opened 
the flood gates to foreign whisky and 
other liquors. The tariff under the 
Trade Agreement Act was reduced under 
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this plan from $5 a gallon to $2.50 a gal- 
lon on whisky, but the flow into this 
country of whisky and gin had to be ac- 
celerated so that now the tariff is only 
$1.50 a gallon on whisky. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting an article relating to trade 
agreements: 


IS THIS A RUBBER-STAMP CONGRESS? 


President Truman has asked Congress to 
extend again for another 3 years the fraudu- 
lent and injurious Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act which was concocted by the so- 
cialistic New Deal in 1934 and which, unless 
Congress servilely interferes, will expire on 
June 12 of this year. 

This being a Republican Congress, and the 
Republican Party having been since its in- 
ception the advocate of the protective-tariff 
system, the traditional guardian of Ameri- 
can free enterprise and in many respects the 
promoter of our industrial progress, it is 
hardly conceivable—especially in a Presiden- 
tial-election year—that Congress will again 
abdicate its constitutional powers and duties 
and continue to serve abjectly as a mere tool 
of Executive dictatorship. 

For such has been the history and the 
practice under the New Deal’s tariff proce- 
aures. 

The original trade-agreements law was 
sponsored by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
a Democratic devotee of the obsolete British 
free-trade theories which Great Britain it- 
self had abandoned when the doctrinaire, Mr. 
Hull, imported them—duty free—into his 
own country. 

The act, as drafted by the New Deal bu- 
reaucracy, and approved by the original rub- 
ber-stamp Congress, violates the Constitu- 
tion in two respects. 

Tt authorizes the executive branch of the 
Government to reduce—but not to in- 
crease—tarifis by 50 percent by negotiation 
with foreign countries, so that successive 
reductions may whittle an import duty away 
entirely. 

A tariff schedule is a revenue measure; and 
the Constitution requires that all revenue 
measures shall originate in the House of 
Representatives. 

By accepting the act in 1934, the lower 
use of Congress lawlessly abdicated one 
of its most important duties. 

The act also provides that trade agree- 
ments negotiated by the Executive shall be- 
come effective when merely signed by the 
President, hence no review or veto can be 
exercised. 

Yet these agreements are treaties by their 
very nature; and the Constitution commands 
that all treaties be submitted to the Senate 
and be ratified by the upper House of Con- 
gress. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements ACt was 
thus a nullification of representative gov- 
ernment and an unmistakable step toward 
totalitarian government by Executive order. 

On constitutional grounds, therefore, it is 
the duty of Congress to permit the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act to die a natural 
death, just as it will be political wisdom 
and political honesty for the Republican 
Party to reestablish its sound historical posi- 
tion in our domestic economy. 

Furthermore, every segment of our econ- 
omy, and every section of the country, is 
vitally affected by this question. 

The tariff system has already been arbi- 
trarily riddled by the New Deal. 

Small manufacturers in every field, and 
agriculture in every aspect, have had their 
protection bartered away without fair hear- 
ings, without any real or adequate consid- 
eration of their needs, and without any ap- 
peal to any tribunal of justice. 

They have suffered. 

The abnormal displacements and disturb- 
ances of world war have deferred the full 
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consequences of the New Deal’s planned 
economy—but it would be utter folly to as- 
sume that this kind of protection is any 
substitute for national policy. 

As one of its major efforts in postwar re- 
eonstruction the Republican Party should 
restore the protective-tariff system and give 
our farmers, our small producers, and espe- 
cially our highly paid labor the rights and 
benefits of law—and lawfulness, 


Punitive Excise Tax on Furs Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will bring 
to the floor very shortly a bill revising 
the Revenue Act of 1943. My interest 
in the proposed revision concerns the 
punitive 20-percent excise tax on furs. 

This tax on the fur industry is highly 
discriminatory and not only affects the 
industry in general but unless some im- 
mediate relief is granted, it will put out 
of business many small furriers. 

Since 1943 the excise tax on furs has 
produced revenues from $44,000,000 in 
1943 to $97,000,000 in 1947. The fur in- 
dustry, and especially the small furrier, 
has found it impossible to compete with 
other firms manufacturing wearing ap- 
parel that is sold tax-free. 

It is realized that the Federal Govern- 
ment needs tax revenue, but it is unfair 
to obtain such revenue by not only dis- 
criminating against an industry but 
threatening its very existence. 

Let us consider the average American 
housewife who needs a warm winter coat, 
and who, by thrift and sacrifice, has 
saved $300 to buy a fur coat. 

When she visits her local store and 
selects her fur coat she finds that, instead 
of $300, the coat, because of the excise 
tax, will cost her $360, or $60 more than 
she has to spend. Not having the extra 
$60 in her budget, she realizes she can 
purchase from another store a very fine 
fur-trimmed cloth coat without paying 
any excise tax. This punitive tax drives 
this customer from the furrier to the 
store selling fur-trimmed cloth coats. 

This situation is a serious one, not only 
for the fur industry, but especially for 
the small furrier. 

To substantiate this statement, I want 
to read to you a letter from Mr. S. K. Wil- 
liams, president, Clearfield Furs, Inc., 
located at Clearfield, Pa., in my congres- 
sional district. Mr. Williams’ letter is as 
follows: 

CLEARFIELD Furs, INC., 
Clearfield, Pa., March 9, 1948. 
Hon. JAMEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DrEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your 
letter of March 4, our firm paid out $262,100 
in wages and salaries to approximately 150 
employees in 1947, who support nearly 500 
people, in a community of less than 10.000. 
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In addition, we paid out $46,300 in commis- 
sions to representatives in the nearby area. 

Since the war, and particularly now, it is 
extremely difficult to move merchandise, due 
to the tax resistance. 

We have kept prices as low as we could 
and meet our obligations, but the growing 
resentment against the tax and loss of vol- 
ume due to general price resistance has 
made it impossible to maintain our regular 
staff, and it has been necessary to reduce our 
force by approximately one-third. Unless 
some immediate relief is forthcoming it wil! 
be necessary to reduce further our number 
of employees, as we cannot afford to produce 
in the face of the present resistance. 

It seems to me that fur coats, considering 
that the average sale is less than $200, can 
hardly be considered a luxury. It is a prac- 
tical, warm, long-wearing garment that gives 
more comfort over a longer period than a 
cloth coat costing as much. True, there are 
a few high-priced coats sold, but the bulk of 
business is in the popular-price field where, 
at the present time, it is almost impossible 
to do business unless one could absorb all 
the tax and we can’t do that and stay in 
business. 


Very truly yours, 
S. K. WILLIAMs, 
President. 


I want to emphasize the fact stated by 
Mr. Williams that the sales resistance 
brought about by excise tax on furs has 
caused him to cut his staff by one-third 
and, unless relief is granted immediately, 
he will have to make further reductions. 

Mr. Williams’ case is not an isolated 
one, as we have other furriers in my con- 
gressional district, who are suffering the 
fate of Clearfield Furs, Inc. 

I feel certain that Congress never in- 
tended to destroy any man’s business 
by punitive taxation such as is revealed 
by the application of the excise tax on 
furs. 

If we want to destroy the economy of 
this country, of which the keystone is 
small business, then the excise tax is a 
perfect vehicle. 

To the American housewife a fur coat 
is not a luxury but is a necessity and 
every American woman looks forward to 
possessing such a coat as a necessary part 
of her wearing apparel. 

I sincerely hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will not disappoint 
the women of America by continuing 
this discriminatory tax that is driving 
the dealer in furs into bankruptcy and 
destroying the jobs of a vast army of 
skilled American workmen. 


Down on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, without pro- 
longing the argument with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Gross], regarding the home prod- 
ucts of Arkansas, including our dogs, I 
would like to include a short addendum 
indicating that Arkansas is making great 
industrial strides as shown by the follow- 








ing editorial from the Arkansas Gazette 
of March 24: 
DOWN ON THE FARM 


The other day in Congress Representative 
Gross, of Pennsylvania, arose to address a 
query to Representative Brooks Hays, of 
Arkansas. Is it true, he asked, that the Ar- 
kansas farmer gets up in the morning at 
the alarm of a Connecticut clock, buttons 
his Chicago suspenders to Detroit overalls, 
washes his face with Cincinnati soap in a 
Pennsylvania pan, sits down to a Grand 
Rapids table, eats his Chicago meat and 
Tennessee flour, cooked with Kansas lard on a 
St. Louis stove? He added that the Arkansas 
farmer puts a New York bridle on a Kansas 
mule, fed with Iowa corn. He plows a farm 
covered with Ohio mortgages with a Chatta- 
nooga plow. At the end of the day he says 
a prayer written in Jerusalem, crawls under 
a blanket made in New Hampshire, only to 
be kept awake by an Arkansas dog—the only 
home product on his place. 

Mr. Hays had the pleasure of informing 
Mr. Gross that things have changed more 
than somewhat in the 50 years since Henry 
Grady made his classic dissertation on the 
plight of the agricultural South in an indus- 
trial age. The Arkansan countered by draw- 
ing a composite portrait of the farm animals 
in the State—among other things a com- 
bined cow with her front feet on the Great 
Plains, her hind hoofs in Canada, and her 
tail switching icicles from the the North 
Pole. And, if time had permitted, he could 
have added a great deal more. 

These days an Arkansas farmer could be 
roused in the morning by an alarm clock 
manufactured in Little Rock. He could turn 
on current generated at a local hydroelec- 
tric dam or a steam-power plant, and soon 
he will be able to see it ight a bulb made 
at Little Rock. He could put on work clothes 
and shoes produced in Arkansas factories. 
With the exception of coffee and sugar his 
breakfast could consist of Arkansas foods. 
His wife could cook the meal in utensils 
made from Arkansas bauxite, and serve the 
food in dishes manufactured in the State. 
The kitchen stove could be fueled with bu- 
tane from several Arkansas refineries. The 
farmer’s mechanical equipment would come 
from distant factories, but handles in his 
small tools would have been shaped from 
Arkansas timber. The crushed lime and 
ammonium nitrate with which he increases 
the fertility of his fields could come from 
State plants. The car in his garage would 
be made in part from raw materials from 
Arkansas farms; he might even own a sta- 
tion wagon whose body would show the 
craftsmanship of a big West Helena plant. 
In the evening he and his family could en- 
joy a modern home supplied with furniture 
made in Arkansas. Sleepy, he could stretch 
out on an Arkansas mattress, and relax in 
the knowledge that balanc®d farming will 
soon enable him to pay off his Ohio mort- 
gages. 

And as to that home-produced hound— 
well, some of Mr. Gross’ constituents are 
willing to pay a good deal of money for the 
privilege of prowling over Arkansas’ hills 
and plains while listening to the sweet and 
plaintive melody of the chase. 





Sclerosis Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of March 29, 1948: 


SCLEROSIS CLINIC WILL OPEN TODAY—-RESEARCH 
INTO NERVE DISEASE TO START WITH FIRST UNIT 
IN BOSTON HOSPITALS—ALBANY TO GET ONE 
SOON—SPONSORS CONDUCTING $450,000 CAM- 
PAIGN TO PUSH STUDIES IN OTHER LARGE CITIES 


The first of a series of research clinics for 
the study of multiple sclerosis, an incapaci- 
tating nerve disease that attacks all ages but 
mainly those between 20 and 45 years, will 
be open today in Boston at Beth Israel and 
Boston State Hospitals, through a grant from 
the National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

In making this announcement yesterday, 
Ralph I. Straus, president of the society, said 
@ second clinic would be opened soon in Al- 
bany at the Albany Hospital and other mul- 
tiple sclerosis research clinics would be set 
up in large cities across the country as soon 
as funds of the society permit. The organi- 
zation is conducting a campaign for $450,000. 

Public health authorities consider multi- 
ple sclerosis the most important neurological 
problem of the present, according to Mr. 
Straus. As there are indications that the 
number of cases is increasing, the society will 
launch a Nation-wide statistical survey to 
determine the exact extent of the disease and 
the sections where it is most prevalent. 

At the clinic to be opened in Albany, neu- 
rologists of the Albany Medical College will 
cooperate with the division of research and 
laboratories of the State department of 
health in conducting research into the baf- 
fling disease, also known as disseminated 
sclerosis and Charcot’s disease. 

Acute cases may quickly become fatal but 
the disease is more often slowly progressive 
and a patient with advanced multiple scle- 
rosis is usually severely handicapped and may 
be confined to a wheel chair or bed. 

The disease is a nerve disorder in which the 
fatty sheath surrounding the nerves, called 
myelin, is damaged and replaced by scar 
(sclerotic) tissue. When this damage occurs, 
the nerve impulses cannot be transmitted 
with the full strength of a perfect nerve. As 
the damage progresses and the scar tissue 
grows denser, it eventually prevents the pas- 
sage of the nerve impulses altogether. What 
causes the nerve damage and the means to 
control it have eluded medical science thus 
far, according to Mr. Straus. At first con- 
sidered rare, multiple sclerosis has been es- 
tablished by modern diagnostic techniques 
as a common nerve disorder. 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society has 
headquarters at the New York Academy of 
Medicine Building, Fifth Avenue and One 
Hundred and Third Street. 





Half Measures and Generalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
by Walter Lippmann from the Washing- 
ton Post: 

HALF MEASURES AND GENERALITIES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

If it was in fact necessary that Secretary 
Marshall should leave Washington at this 
time in order to go to Bogota, he cannot 
come back too quickly. For the condition 
of our affairs is very serious indeed, and 
without continuous attention it may be- 
come unmanageable. The President’s mes- 
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sage, the speeches, testimony, and press con- 
ferences of Mr. Marshall, Mr. Forrestal, Mr. 
Royall, Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. Symington 
have put this country in the position of 
preparing slowly and with half measures for 
a war of undefined objectives. 

The peril of war will become more acute 
and more immediate unless the Administra- 
tion accelerates its military measures and 
clarifies its diplomatic objectives. 

Our policy, it is said, is to convince Stalin 
and the Politburo that aggression will mean 
war. But half-measures, taken slowly, are 
quite as likely to convince the Kremlin that 
our policy can be defeated by bold and 
ruthless measures taken quickly. There is 
good reason to think that this is pre- 
cisely what the Czechoslovak coup, the Fin- 
nish action, the menacing pressure on 
Scandinavia, and on Iran signify—namely, 
the conviction in Moscow that they can ob- 
tain the strategical advantage before this 
country can mobilize and deploy its forces. 
It is by no means certain that the Russians 
have not concluded that the risk for them is 
less if they bring about a showdown in the 
near future than if they wait until western 
Europe is united and recovering and until we 
are rearmed. 

For our power, though potentially great, 
requires time to develop. It has to be exerted 
at the end of long lines of supply. And, 
morally and politically, we are committed in 
a dozen scattered areas of the globe, all of 
them within much easier reach of Russia 
than of the United States. Moreover, in all 
these areas the Russians can intervene, using 
the native Communists, far more easily than 
We, supporting the mixed and divided 
factions that are anti-Communists. Our su- 
periority in the great weapons, like the atomic 
bomb and in long-range aircraft, no doubt 
exists. But time, distance, and mass on the 
one hand—the ability to provoke civil war 
and to seize hostages on the other hand—are, 
if not a defense against our superior 
weapons, a very considerable offset. 

So we must not think that the measures 
the President has recommended and the 
declarations about no more appeasement are 
anything more than the first beginnings of a 
national policy to deal with the situation. 
They are in fact rather like digging a hole 
which is to be the foundation of a house for 
which the architect has not yet made a plan 
or the contractor assembled the materials. 

The military measures recommended by 
the Truman administration will remain half 
measures, even though they are backed by 
an industrial and financial mobilization, 
until definite strategic decisions are taken 
as to where and for what purpose American 
military power is to be deployed. These de- 
cisions have not been taken. They have not 
been taken because the diplomatic policy of 
the administration is still the policy of con- 
tainment, which means in military terms 
that American forces may be required all 
around the periphery of the Soviet Union in 
Europe and Asia, when, where, and as the 
Soviets choose to take the initiative. It is 
impossible to make effective military prepara- 
tions to support a policy of this kind. We 
shall never have enough military forces, or be 
able to get them to these scattered theaters 
at the right time, or having gotten them 
there to do more than win local, indecisive, 
engagements. 

The alternative is a policy designed for a 
concrete, and therefore a limited but de- 
cisive objective. That objective can be only, 
it seems to me, a settlement, induced by 
power and facilitated by compromise, which 
results in the withdrawal of the Red Army 
from the Stettin-Trieste line to the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union. Such a settlement may 


be impossible to achieve without war. But 
whether it was achieved by diplomacy or war 
it would be a settlement of the main conflict 
between the Soviet empire and the western 
world. 
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It would not settle all the troubles of man- 
kind. It would not end the ideological con- 
flicts that divide the world. But nothing 
will settle all the troubles of mankind. Con- 
tainment will not settle them. No war will 
settle them. An anti-Bolshevik crusade will 
not settle them. All that can be settled 
now is whether half of Europe shall remain 
under occupation by the Red Army and the 
other half in danger of occupation. 

In one way or another that will have to be 
settled, and upon that settlement all our 
power and all the resources of our diplomacy 
should be focused and concentrated. 





Federation Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune: 

FEDERATION PROGRESS 


The Paris Conference of free European 
nations already has made greater progress 
than was expected generally when it began. 
The present hope is, according to Paris ad- 
vices under date of last Monday, that the 
charter and statutes of the cooperative fed- 
eration will be drafted and approved within 
2 weeks. Thereafter, it is added, formation 
of the Marshall plan organization can be so 
rapid that it can open headquarters this 
spring. 

The conferénce will recess over Easter, we 
read, permitting the delegates to return to 
their respective countries and consult their 
governments. If the egreements shaped and 
shaping at Paris receive governmental ap- 
provals, the final details will be swiftly 
completed. If there are objections and sug- 
gestions of change from any quarter, revision 
of the drafted program may be necessary, but 
the Paris view is that this task would not 
take more than a week. Thereafter, the 
Foreign Ministers of the participating gov- 
ernments are expected to come to Paris for 
the signing. 

This forecast may be overoptimistic. There 
remain some differences to be worked out. 
But the delegates and their home govern- 
ments have displayed an encouraging dis- 
position to, and capacity for, teamwork. 
Probably the trend toward cocperation has 
been speeded by the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia and Moscow's demands upon 
Finland. Europe’s remaining free nations 
and peoples now face the definite threat that 
they may be picked off and subjugated 
singly unless they federate for their own 
safety and economic recovery. The recovery 
effort has been and is being sabotaged by 
the Communists in every possible way. The 
proposed federation for freedom, supported 
and strengthenec by the American European 
recovery program now assured of enactment, 
is probably the only and surely the best 
means of defense and the sole practical hope 
for economic restoration. 

A great deal depends, of course, upon the 
result of the Italian elections on April 18. 
If the Communist thrust for governmental 
control is beaten there, the chance of a suc- 
cessful European federation of free peoples 
may be translated into a certainty. 


National Preparedness Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following from AMVET 
letter for February 16, 1948: 


Since the birth of this Nation, it has been 
United States policy after each war to dem- 
onstrate our sincere desire for peace by strip- 
ping our military establishment and pre- 
senting a weak military force to the rest of 
the world. Instead of this policy accom- 
plishing its objectives, it has been a factor 
for disturbances arising internationally and 
finally resulting in war. For example, it is 
well known that both the Kaiser, in the First 
World War, and Hitler, in the Second World 
War were successful in telling their people 
that the United States was decadent and im- 
potent and not a serious factor to consider in 
the achievement of the ambitions of the Ger- 
man nation. It is inconceivable to AMVETS 
that only two and a half years after the great- 
est and most horrible war in history we are 
again repeating this “weakness invites peace” 
policy when everyone knows history proves 
that weakness invites attack. 

It is strange and almost incredible in the 
light of past experience that the United 
States should again allow its armed forces 
to be stampeded into the greatest demobili- 
zation in history. Our present Army is 100,- 
000 troops under its minimum strength. ac- 
cording to military experts. Our Air Force 
has deteriorated to a point where we have 
only one-third the number of combat planes 
that Russia has. Our Navy is able to float 
only two battleships fully manned and has 
only recently been required to at least partly 
man the ships with Marines. 

We hold this fact to be self-evident: That 
the most productive and greatest country in 
the world democratically controlled can be 
the strongest force for peace in the world 
only if it is sufficiently prepared to enforce 
the peace. No aggressive nation has ever 
yet attacked a peace-loving nation which is 
patently stronger. 

Already the international situation has 
deteriorated to the point that our State De- 
partment has declared we are in a cold war 
with Russia; that our Secretary of State re- 
cently called off the four-power conference 
and said in efiect that diplomacy had failed 
and that basic decisions must be changed in 
order for diplomacy to succeed. The hour 
is getting late but it is not too late yet for 
the United States to build up a strong 
enough military force to make the break- 
ing of the peace by any nation too expensive. 
Universal military training has been pro- 
posed and has not yet been passed, nor is 
there any apparent reason to be optimistic 
about its passage. The Findletter Report on 
the state of our Air Force and the need for 
establishing a stronger Air Force has not 
been acted upon. If the world is to have 
peace, these conditions must be corrected by 
appropriate action by the Congress of the 
United States supported by the people of 
the United States, who obviously must con- 
centrate on the need for such action. 

AMVETS, therefore, proposes that April 19, 
1948 be established as a National Prepared- 
ness Day. On that day programs should be 
conducted which will focus the attention of 
the people of the United States upon the 
need for preparedness and why this prepared- 
ness is the single greatest factor for the 
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preservation of international peaceful rela- 
tions. Weakness invites attack; strength 
preserves the peace, so long as that strength 
lies in the hands of governments controiled 
by people who hate war. We, the veterans 
of World War II, who were principally re- 
sponsible for the winning of the greatest war 
in history, want no more wars. We fought 
with the hope that there would be no more 
wars and we strongly believe that prepared- 
ness on the part of the United States at this 
stage in the affairs of history is the single, 
strongest, most practical means of maintain- 
ing the peace. 

We, therefore, are going to conduct a Paul 
Revere Preparedness Day on April 19th. The 
program will start where Paul Revere started 
SO maDy years ago in history when, on the 
19th of April, in 1775, he alerted the Nation 
to the need for preparedness. His alert was 
too late. 

Today, the tempo of affairs has stepped up 
s0 amazingly that an airplane can cross from 
coast to coast in a shorter time than it took 
Paul Revere to go from Charleston to Concord. 
We believe that this theme can be dramatized 
to the people who may awake in time. On 
that day, there will be three lights lit in the 
Old Church Tower of Boston; one if by land, 
two if by sea, and three if by air. A horse 
will be saddled and ridden the route that 
Paul Revere rode. Addresses stressing the 
need of preparedness will be given on Lex- 
ington Common by distinguished national 
speakers, including our national commander 
and a national radio broadcast will be ar- 
ranged. In every one of our 1,400 posts and 
48 State departments, programs will be exe- 
cuted; in some cities and towns there will be 
parades, town meeting will be held in others 
and various functions will be undertaken tu 
put the facts before the American public 
why preparedness is a program for peace. 

hat night throughout the United States 
AMVETS in each city and town, village and 
hamlet will cause to have lighted green lights 
in homes, on the streets, in towers and in 
every possible place. The green light t 
signify GO for preparedness, for peace. Co- 
operating organizations have already indi- 
cated their desire to aid this program. 





The Heart of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM PICKETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. PICKEJT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herein an article that ap- 
peared in the Houston Post, Houston, 
Tex., on Sunday, March 21, 1948, by Hon 
V. A. Collins, a former member of the 
Texas State Senate and one of the most 
highly respected members of the bar in 
my State. This article merits the careful 
reading and thoughtful consideration of 
every Member of Congress: 

THE HEART OF THE CONSTITUTION 
(By V. A. Collins) 

The States came together to form a more 
perfect Union. 

The States or Colonies had all power then; 
they did not have to surrender any of it, but 
they chose to surrender certain powers in 
order to create a more perfect Union. 

But they wanted the powers they surren- 
dered to be very specific. 
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Since the States created the United States 
they had a right to surrender or withhold 
such powers as they saw fit. As the Presi- 
dent said of Puerto Rico “they should have 
the right to determine their relationship 
with the United States,” which they were 
creating, and the Thirteen Colonies, called 
States in the Constitution, made a covenant 
with each other, creating a General Govern- 
ment, the United States, and delegating to 
it such powers as seemed best to them. 

When that covenant was adopted it became 
a sacred contract among the States and was 
binding on all only by the reasonable interes 
pretation of the contract. 

The contract would never have been made 
had they not agreed to retain all power each 
possessed in severalty except such powers as 
they all agreed to surrender to the Union 
they were creating. 

The powers which they agreed to surrender 
to the United States are set out in plain lan- 
guage in section VIII of the Constitution as 
adopted. 

In that section there were 18 specific grants 
of power. When this was adopted it became 
a sacred agreement among the States. Each 
had a right to demand that all adhere to the 
agreement, but no one, or even a majority, 
had a right to enlarge on the powers granted. 

Delegates met to “form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

Remember, it was the Colonies, called 
States in the Constitution, that came to- 
gether to create a more perfect union. Those 
Colonies or States were self-governing units 
at the time. They had all the rights and 
powers to dispose of as they pleased. They 
did not have to delegate any of the powers, 
but they thought it was best to create an 
agency to act for all of them in certain mat- 
ters. The United States was created by the 
States only as an agency for them. 

They feared to surrender too much power 
to their agent. It was not unlike your nam- 
ing an agent, and delegating to him certain 
authority. When he acts beyond his dele- 
gated authority, his acts cannot bind his 
principal, 

With this in view, they knew it was im- 
portant to make plain the duties and powers 
to be delegated to this agency they were 
creating. 

In section VIII of the Constitution they 
made very clear what powers this new agency 
was expected to exercise. 

Section VIII is headed: Powers Granted to 
Congress. Section IX is headed: Powers 
Denied to the United States. 

Please read carefully those two sections. 

If Texas appointed an agent to perform 
the things set forth in section VIII of the 
Constitution, and he undertook to fix the 
qualifications of the voters in Texas, would 
you not say his acts were void because he 
went beyond his delegated authority? 

It is as simple as that. 

But section IX undertook to define what 
Congress could not do, it gave some latitude 
lor misinterpretation. 

Because it expressly mentioned eight mat- 
ters, which Congress could not do, a group of 
politicians interpreted it to mean that the 
mention of the eight matters excluded all 
others, and that Congress could do all things 
not expressly inhibited in the Constitution, 

Of course, the same interpretation should 
have been applied to section VIII; the men- 
tion of the powers granted should have ex- 
cluded every power not expressly granted, but 
experience has proved, if any thing in the 
law is left to construction, men will construe 
it so as to widen the scope of their power, 
and the first two or three sessions of Con- 
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gress again verified that characteristic of 
men. 

In everything Congress again sought to ex- 
ceed its constitutional limitations on the in- 
terpretation that powers not expressly pro- 
hibited in the Constitution were not denied 
to Congress. 

The great champion of democracy, Jeffer- 
son, was at work prodding the people to 
adopt a Bill of Rights, and finally his friend 
and disciple, Madison, introduced and 
passed the resolution for the Bill of Rights. 
It was adopted 3 years after the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

There is little doubt of the authorship of 
the Bill of Rights. 

Doubtless we owe it to that great demo- 
crat, Thomas Jefferson. 

It is the soul of the Constitution. It 
specified rights that neither the Congress 
nor the States could take away from the peo- 
ple; the right of freedom of religion, the 
freedom of speech, the right to keep and 
bear arms. Article III gave us the right to 
select the tenants for our houses, and so on 
through the whole 10 articles constituting 
the rights which neither Congress nor the 

tates can take away from the people, and 
finished with article X which is the crowing 
glory of our constitutional liberty. 

Article X. “The powers not granted to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.” 

As if the framer of the Bill of Rights feared 
he had left some loophole through which 
power-greedy Congressmen may go beyond 
constitutional authority, it seems that article 
X of the Bill of Rights was thrown in as a 
perpetual bar to congressional invasion of 
the rights of the States and the people. 

Mr. Jefferson thought it would protect us 
from congressional dictatorship, but he did 
not know twentieth century politicians. 

Of course, he thought that when a man 
took the oath of Congressman, he would 
keep it. 

Reread article X of the Bill of Rights: “The 
powers not granted to the United States by 
the Constitution nor prohibited to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Read section VIII of the Constitution and 
you will see every power granted to the 
United States. 

Section VIII is headed: Powers Granted to 
Congress. 

Read all the powers granted to Congress. 

Do you see anything that by the most 
liberal construction, would authorize Con- 
gress to pass a law to say who can vote in 
Texas, or repeal any law enacted by Texas 
fixing the qualifications of voters, or any 
constitutional amendment voted by Texas 
voters requiring a poll tax to qualify one to 
vote? 

Do you see any authority to enact a Federal 
antilynching bill? 

Do you see any authority to establish a 
commission to go into your store or shop 
and supplant white employees with Negro 
employees, if perchance it found the em- 
ployees of the two races out of proper pro- 
portion to the population of the races in 
the community? 

Do you see any provision in there that 
would authorize Congress to pass a law that 
would prevent the States from sending white 
children to one school and Negroes to 
another? 

If not, then read section X of the Con- 
stitution, and see if the States are denied 
these rights. 

Only three powers are denied to the States, 
and, if you will read them you will see the 
States are not denied the power to regulate 
by law and enforce such laws as deal with 
the President’s Civil Rights program. 
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If that is true, then article X of the Bill 
of Rights reserves such rights to the States, 
or the people. Of Truman's civil-rights 
program, they are all reserved to the States, 
except what is known as the FEPC (fair 
employment). It is a right reserved to the 
people—to select their own employees and 
to employ whites, Negroes, or Mexicans, or 
Russians, if you please. 

All one has to do is to read the powers 
granted to Congress in section VIII of the 
Constitution, and section X of the Consti- 
tution rights denied to the States, and, if 
he fails to find the right to fix the qualifica- 
tions for voters, the right to pass antilynch- 
ing laws, to pass the FEPC, or the right to 
abolish our segregation laws under the sec- 
tion VIII, and fails to find those expressly 
inhibited in section X, then they are re- 
served to the States, or to the people. 

The coming crisis: 

It seems certain that Congress will accept 
President Truman’s challenge and pass all 
his civil-rights program. 

He started it for political effect, and the 
Republicans will take the play away from 
him. 

Nothing better could be expected of a Re- 
publican Congress, when challenged by one 
who called himself a Democrat. 

Of course, he will approve the legislation, 
notwithstanding it cuts the heart out of the 
Constitution. 

Can we depend upon the Supreme Court, 
our last line of defense? 

I fear for the safety of the constitutional 
rights of my country. 

It is time for plain talk. 

No man of intellectual honesty can study 
the Constitution of the United States and 
honestly say that Congress has the constitu- 
tional authority to pass such laws as advo- 
cated in the President’s civil-rights program. 

It is not for the lack of understanding 
that Congress would try to pass and enforce 
such laws. 

The writers of the Bill of Rights, knowing 
that there might come a time when majori- 
ties would utterly ignore the rights of minori- 
ties, put article X in as the heart of the cov- 
enant. 

Oh, why will men, sworn to protect and 
enforce it, ruthlessly strike it down? 

Congress is sworn to protect the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, yet they (many of 
them), have their swords unsheathed to cut 
the heart out of it, by cutting out article X 
of the Bill of Rights. 

Shame on any man who would pay homage 
with words to the greatest Democrat that 
ever lived, as they do at Jefferson Day din- 
ners, and then strike at the Bill of Rights, 
the greatest bulwark of our democracy and 
our liberty. 





A Bitter Pill for Americans—This Country 
Has Led the World in Smashing the 
Fabric of Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am inserting the following article 
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by Mr. Felix Morley as written in Human 
Events March 24, 1948: 


Here LET Us STop 
(By Felix Morley) 


Americans are supposed to be an intelli- 
gent people. At least one must assume that, 
or else be forced to conclude that our politi- 
cal institutions are absurd. 

These are built around the belief that there 
is some virtue in democracy, meaning con- 
trol by majority opinion. But if majority 
opinion is stupid, shortsighted, or misguided, 
then obviously a form of government which 
conforms to majority opinion is likely to 
exhibit disastrous faults. The present crisis 
strongly suggests that our present bureauc- 
racy represents the worst, and not the best, 
in the American heritage. 

e is abundant evidence that the 
United States, for all its tremendous physical 





I 








power, is accomplishing nothing that can be 
called beneficial to mankind. We are cer- 
tainly throwing our weight around. We cer- 





tainly talk about democracy as though we 
really believe in it. We also talk a great ceal 
bout our responsibilities. But our politi- 
l leadership seems whoily unable to fulfill 
esponsibilities, or even to define in- 
what they are 
Actually, the administration is now con- 
preparation for another war, 
in which there is much to indicate that we 
would be the aggressor. The waging of 





a ive war is the poorest possible defense 
of democracy. It is, rather, a confession of 
mental and moral bankruptcy. And it has 
always been the historical prelude to the 


dowinfati of the aggressor. 
es of our youth are not the property 
of the State, to throw on a rubbish heap in 
Korea or Yugoslavia as some brass hat may 
ordain. And the traditions of this Republic 
were not entrusted to incompetent dema- 
gogues to dissipate and squander at their 
sweet pleasure. Whether or not intelligent, 
Americans are at least a decent people. 
Lately they have paid a terrible bill, with 
nothing worth while to show for it. Before 
they lose what is left of their heritage, before 
they are conscripted for the war that nobody 
wants, an accurate accounting of govern- 
mental performance is in order 

It is not enough to wait patiently for the 
next election, still more than 7 months away. 
By then, as things are going, it may be tco 
late to save the Republic. Indeed, there is 
all too much reason to believe that the 
Presidential entourage is not unwilling to 
precipitate a war before the election, on the 
too clever assumption that there is now no 
other way in which those responsible can 
keep their appalling record at least partiy 
concealed from public scrutiny. 


The liv 








II 

Let us meet the present administration on 
the same low ground which Mr. Truman 
chose for his crisis message of March 17. 
Let us, for the sake of his argument, forget 
with him the principles which really made 
this Republic great. Let us confine the case 
to the narrow issue of national security. Let 
us even for the moment admit what history 
will deny: that American participation in 
the last war was inevitable. 

In defense of President Truman it must 
be said that his predecessor set the course 
toward catastrophe. It was Roosevelt who 
filled Government offices with fellow-trav- 
elers; who capitulated to Stalin in secret 
agreements which he did not dare to reveal 
to the American people; who permitted the 









Russians to occupy half of Europe and 
strengthen their offensive position in the 
Far East. 

All that is clear enough. But when set 


forth it still remains undeniable that Harry 
Truman accepted and confirmed the Roose- 
velt | y of strengthening Communist dic- 


tatorship. It was Truman who gave Man- 
churia and northern Korea to Russia, in re- 
turn for 5 days of-assistance against an al- 
ready conquered foe. It was Truman who 
signed the Potsdam agreement, which made 
the Communists hegemony in central Eu- 
rope certain. It was Truman who led the 
Republic blindfolded into the snare and de- 
lusion of the United Nations. It was Tru- 
man who, for political purposes, surrendered 
to Zionist pressure and thereby assured the 
humiliating tragedy of Palestine. It is Tru- 
man who is now playing Pendergast politics 
by trying to reverse the hopeless blunders 
which he approved at Trieste. 

Finally it was Truman who personally 
endorsed the two cold-blooded atrocities by 
which America destroyed all of its moral su- 
premacy in the last war—the atomic bomb- 
ing of Nagasaki, after Japan was licked; and 
the Nuremberg trials, a travesty of justice 
accomplished in concert with a government 
which the President himself now indicts as 
a menace to American institutions. 

In face of this record no honorable man can 
uncritically accept the statement of Mr. Tru- 
man that: “The achievement of lasting 
peace, based on freedom and justice, has 
been the great goal of this Nation.” It has 
been the goal of the Nation, but certainly not 
the goal of those who for too long have been 
allowed to lead it progressively toward ir- 
redeemable confusion and disaster. 

mI 

Separate consideration should be given to 
the fate of the United Nations, already—as 
a factor for the preservation of world peace— 
as dead as frozen mutton. 

The infinitely superior League of Nations 
lasted nearly 20 years without Americau 
membership, and accomplished much valua- 
ble work. The United Nations, primarily 
New Deal in design and sponsorship, is fad- 
ing out of the picture well in advance of its 
third birthday. Politically speaking, it has 
served only to stimulate strife and to assist 
the subtle Russian program of world domina- 
tion. 

The only real issue about UN, now, is that 
which has so often exercised the ingenuity 
of these who write murder mysteries-—-how 
to dispose of the remains in such a manner 
that responsibility for the crime may be con- 
cealed. And if all this were no more than a 
“whodunit” there might be something sooth- 
ing in all the ingenious endeavor to divert 
suspicion from the White House. We could 
accept as a game the present feverish effort 








to focus responsibility on those who only 
18 months ago agreed with us at Nuremberg 


that— 

“to prepare, incite, or wage a war of aggres- 
sion, or to conspire with others to do so, is a 
crime * * * and that for the commis- 
sion of such crimes individuals are responsi- 
ble.” 

But it will not need another- Nuremberg 
trial—next time in Moscow or Washington— 
to make clear where the responsibility for 
the demise of the United Nations rests. It 
rests with those who, defying everything in 
the American tradition, attempted to base 
world peace on a concept of power politics. 
As Human Events has often pointed out, the 
United Nations was in theory nothing more 
than an alliance of great powers, set up to 
dominate the world. When the two most 
powerful Allies fell out, the “peace-loving” 
organization inevitably collapsed. 

ne is forced to wonder whether Americans 
are any longer capable of appreciating the 
profound wisdom of Washington's Farewell 
Address, and its admonition that: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is in extending our foreign 
relations to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements let them be ful- 
filled, with perfect good faith. Here let us 
stop.” 
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If anything is clear, amid the chaos pro- 
duced by our contradictory and capricious 
foreign policy, it is that the so-called isola- 
tionists were essentially right. They knew 
that America can run its own affairs rea- 
sonably well. They knew that in pontifically 
declaiming on the world stage we would be 
likely to prove ourselves blundering fools. 


Iv 


Our whole system of government, the 
whole idea of a Federal Republic, is based 
on foregoing the path of empire, on devel- 
oping those private ventures in which Amer- 
ican genius is biilliant, in shunning those 
grandiose schemes of power politics—mis- 
labeled internationalism—which can only 
bring misery at home and abroad. It is 
not unnatural for a ward politician to be 
President of the United States. But it be- 
comes grotesque when a man of parochial 
outlook, inferior training, and deficient abil- 
ity, attempts to rush a reluctant people down 
the dangerous road of imperial rule. 

“The moving finger writes, and having writ 
moves on.” It is a bitter pill for Americans 
to realize that this country, during the past 
few years, has led the world in smashing the 
fabric of civilization; has accomplished vir- 
tually nothing outside its borders toward 
the rebuilding of something better. It is not 
merely German factories that we have dis- 
mantied. It is the whole structure of Amer- 
ican ideals. 

The mistakes which we have made cann 
be canceled out. But it is not necessary t 
pile new blunders on those which now serve 
to plague us. There is no reason to be hy: 
terical because we did not foresee what we 
helped to precipitate in Czechoslovakia 
The way to keep the disease of communism 
from conquest is to fight it in the realm of 
mind and spirit, saving conscripted bodies as 
a last and forlorn hope. 

The union of western Europe is all to 
the good. The world would have been hap- 
pier if the Europeans had developed it long 
ago. But let us not delude them into think- 
ing that American opinion wants to see this 
republic a party to a military alliance di- 
rected against those with whom we were so 
recently, and disastrously, allied. 

In less than a year the so-called Marshall 
plan has been completely altered from its 
original design. It is no longer a European 
recovery program. Now it is a program for 
subsidizing and even arming western Europ: 
as a fringe of imperial outposts. Only the 
most fatuous diplomacy could have produced 
so dubious and desperate an outcome. 

Before our failure can be redeemed, its 
appalling magnitude must be understood 
We have only ourselves to blame. And we 
must realize that emphasis on physical power 
is now more likely to hasten than to avert 
the final war toward which we are plungin; 
headlong. To avoid this end we must restore 
the ideals on which our power rests. 





ments, let them be fulfilled with perf: 
good faith. Here let us stop. 





We Must Believe in Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 
Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 











Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of March 29, 1948: 


WE HAVE NOT SEEN PEACE, YET WE MUST BELIEVE 
IN IT 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


EN ROUTE TO ENGLAND.—We might almost 
draw an analogy on this Easter Sunday be- 
tween the position of the early Christians 
and the position of the peoples of the world 
today. As the first Easter Sunday dawned so 
many centuries ago, those who followed 
Christ and believed in Him as the Saviour of 
mankind had been through the depths of 
sorrow and despair since the crucifixion. 

On that Easter day, however, hope dawned 
again. The Lord was risen and new under- 
standing of His teaching was opening for His 
followers. Many of the faithful must have 
been bewildered, for they had thought of an 
earthly kingdom and not a spiritual one. 
They had thought that their battle was to 
be won at once on earth, but the resurrection 
of Christ, and the things He said to the fol- 
lowers with whom He met, pointed to the 
fact that the battle would be a long one and 
the victory far off. 

Life here on this earth might well seem 
to be a failure. The reward and the triumph 
might only exist for the spirit once freed 
from the trammels of this world. 

The people of our day have thought that 
with the end of the war they would have 
peace and security, but they find themselves 
faced with continuing anxiety and more wars 
and rumors of wars. They look at the world 
of nature around them and realize that all 
things die and lie again, and the flow of life 
in spring emphasizes the Easter lesson. 

We, the people, may seem to fail in our 
efforts to attain a world in which security and 
brotherly love prevail. If we do not learn in 
time, we may come to complete destruction, 
but the Resurrection seems to promise that 
the spirit of man shall ultimately triumph 
over the enemies of man—those enemies 
which lie within man himself and which he 
must conquer before he can be free. 

St. John, in describing Christ’s appearance 
to the disciples, records His salutation: 
“Peace be unto you,” and when He appeared 
to them again to quiet the unbelief of 
Thomas the doubting one, He said: “Because 
thou has seen Me thou hast believed; blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet believed.” 

It is hard for us to believe in peace and 
to keep our spirit keyed to the assurance that 
we can achieve the realization of Christ’s 
words. We have not seen peace and yet we 
must believe in it, for without that belief in 
the thing which we seek and in our ability to 
find it, we will be useless as the doubting 
disciple. 

Easter is the season that emphasizes for 
all of us the need for faith—faith in our 
religion, faith in ourselves, faith in our 
neighbors and in our friends and in the peo- 
eles of the world. If the United States has a 
destiny—and we Americans have believed this 
ever since the days of the founding fathers— 
then it would look as though the resolving 
of our difficulties at this time lies in greater 
faith—to insure greater effort toward the 
ultimate achievement for all upon earth of 
Christ's salutation: “Peace be unto you.” 





Hon. Eamon De Valera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include herein a speech made by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] at a mon- 
ster reception to Hon. Eamon De Valera, 
for 16 years Premier of Eire, which was 
held in Boston, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
March 28, 1948: 


Less than 2 weeks ago, on the occasion of 
the Feast of Saint Patrick, the patron saint 
of Ireland, most of us took the opportunity 
to recall with justifiable pride the past 
glories of Ireland. 

Much oratory was spent in stirring the 
souls of Irishmen, and those of Irish an- 
cestry, vith tales of saints and scholars long 
dead—by lauding the character of Irish heros 
and statesmen—or by dwelling upon the 
cultural and spiritual heritage of the Irish 
people. 

But even though you and I know that the 
history of Ireland did not stop with the emi- 
gration of our own forebears, all too often 
we are inclined to forget that there is a 
modern Ireland which is right now perpetu- 
ataing the great religious and political tra- 
ditions which have distinguished that nation 
since the days of Saint Patarick. 

Tonight we are signally honored by having 
with us the one man whom I consider to be 
the living embodiment of the achievements 
and aspirations of modern Ireland. 

From 1913, when he made the cause of the 
volunteers his own, until a few weeks ago, 
when he laid down the reins of government 
after 16 illustrious and eventful years as 
Premier of Eire, our distinguished guest has 
spent the whole of his time, his great talents, 
and his prodigious efforts to bring his beloved 
land to its proper place in the world common- 
wealth of free nations, 

How well he has succeeded in that great 
and noble task is evidenced today by the 
fact that, alone in western Europe, Ireland 
is the one nation where the scourge of com- 
munism has no chance of either infiltration, 
domination, or survival. 

The character of the man is revealed in 
his philosophy of government. And his 
philsophy of government—and that of the 
peopie of Eire is nowhere more clearly re- 
flected than in the great constitution for 
the self-government of the Irish people 
which was adopted during the period of his 
dynamic leadership. 

In 1937, when emergent, godless political 
philosophies were spreading the darkness of 
despair over large portions of Europe and 
Asia—at a time when materialistic theories 
of the economic man were finding wide- 
spread’ acceptance—and only 2 years before 
the outbreak of the most terrible war in 
history, the Irish people, under the guiding 
genius of the De Valera government, adopted 
a@ new constitution. 

Listen for a moment to its preamble: 

“In the name of the Most Holy Trinity, 
from Whom is all authority, and to Whom, 
as our final end, all actions both of men and 
states must be referred, we the people of 
Eire, humbly acknowledging all our obliga- 
tions to the Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, Who 
sustained our fathers through centuries of 
trial, gratefully remembering their heroic 
and unremitting struggle to regain the right- 
ful independence of our nation, and seeking 
to promote the common good, with due ob- 
servance of prudence, justice, and charity, 
so that the dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual may be assured, true social order 
attained, and the unity of our country re- 
stored, and concord established with other 
nations, do hereby adopt, enact, and give to 
ourselves this constitution.” 

Here in a few brief phrases, we have the 
essence of true social and political philosophy 
combined with the simple but sublime the- 
ology of true Christian faith. Stripped of 
all legalisms and devoid of the weasel-words 
of diplomatic language, the phrases have the 
beauty of a prayer. They express the Chris- 
tianity of Ireland and they dedicate her 
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people to the principles of Christian democ- 
racy. What would happen, I wonder, if the 
benighted, disorganized countries now 
floundering in the chaos of postwar turmoil 
could, or would, be reestablished and gov- 
erned under constitutions with preambles 
like that of Eire? 

Following the preamble, we find enumer- 
ated all of the national and individual safe- 
guards essential to the democratic way of 
life. The guaranties of the constitution, 
which the administration of Mr. De Valera 
translated into effective realities, are a litany 
of democratic principles: 

All citizens, their personal rights, and their 
civil liberties are guaranteed equality before 
the law; the sacredness of the family and 
family rights is assured; freedom of educa- 
tion and the rights of parents therein are 
guaranteed; the right of private property is 
declared and protected; freedom of con- 
science and religion is secured to all creeds 
and denominations. 

In article 45 of that constitution it is laid 
down as a basic postulate that the function 
of the state is to insure the control and 
distribution of national material resources— 
not for socialistic or communistic purposes— 
but for the service of the common good, and 
to provide every citizen with the means of 
livelihood. In what is almost a paraphrase 
of the Corporal’ Works of Mercy, the Irish 
Constitution asserts that— 

“The state pledges itself to safeguard with 
especial care the economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the community, and where 
necessary, to contribute to the support of the 
infirm, the widow, the orphan, and the aged.” 

I have dwelt at length upon the progressive, 
enlightened character of Irish constitutional 
philosophy, because, to my mind, it reflects 
the genius and statecraft of our honored 
guest here tonight. Shortly after the adop- 
tion of this splendid charter of government, 
without mention of his own tremendous con- 
tribution to its structure, Mr. De Valera 
stated that— 

“The chief significance of the new consti- 
tution * * * is that it is in complete 
accord with national conviction and tradi- 
tion in these matters, and that it bears upon 
its face, from the first words of its preamble 
to the dedication at its close, the character 
of the public law of a great Christian 
democracy.” 

That his description was accurate, and that 
such significance is paramount, are amply 
attested by the fact that Ireland, under his 
inspired guidance, has prospered internally 
and maintained her national integrity ex- 
ternally during the most trying and difficult 
period of 11 years since adoption that the 
world has ever known. 

And lest anyone entertain any doubt about 
the nature of the nation which Mr. De Valera 
helped to rebuild, and which he so ably 
guided through its formative years, it is 
worthy of note that the constitution of 1937 
unequivocally asserts that “Ireland is a sov- 
ereign, independent, democratic state.” 

And that furthermore “all powers of gov- 
ernment—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—derive under God, from the people, 
whose right it is to designate the rules of the 
state, and, in final appeal, to decide all ques- 
tions of national policy, according to the re- 
quirements of the common good.” 

In these magnificent phrases, under the 
sanction of which the De Valera government 
gave Ireland the most democratic rule in 
modern Europe, we have the Irish manifesto 
against all forms of the totalitarian state. 
We have a declaration of Irish national inde- 
pendence—humbly joined with a declaration 
of dependence upon the dispensation’ of 
divine providence. 

In short, we have enshrined in the Nna- 
tional, basic charter of the Irish people the 
impress of the character, the genius, the phi- 
losophy, and the faith of Eamon De Valera 

In aiding and guiding the evolution of that 
constitution, in translating its ideals into 
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practical reality, Mr. De Valera has written 
his own best tribute and erected his own 
most enduring monument to his high place 
in world history. 

With all of my fellow citizens here tonight, 
therefore, I am privileged to record our own 
added tribute to the chief architect of the 
firm and noble structure which is modern 
Ireland To our own most distinguished 
guest we wish to express the fervent prayer 
and earnest hope that he may be spared for 
long years to achieve the final unity of his 
gallant country which fears no tyrant and 
pays no homage but to God. 


1 the Panama Canal Zone 


Cond 


S<TENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of Members of Congress 
to the following articles published in the 
Baltimore News-Post, in connection with 
conditions now existing in the Canal 
Zone. I think they deserve the serious 
attention of every Member in view of the 
prevailing world situation. 

{From the Baltimore News-Post of March .4., 
1948 | 
POLICIES HARMFUL IN CANAL ZONE 


IN THE 


NEw Dray 
(By David Sentner) 

Ancon, C. Z., March 13.—The Panama 
Canal Zone, sheathing the vital life line of 
America, is in a state of confusion bordering 
on chaos 

Sixteen years of New Deal policies applied 
to the strategic artery between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans have produced the fol- 
lowing unhappy results: 

Due to inept diplomacy, interference with 
the military and the spawning of a left-wing 

ement in its midst, the Canal Zone 
to attack from within and 


long period of State Department ap- 
1t toward the Soviet Union has per- 
Russian agents to use the Panama 
as a swinging door for subversive 
; in the Zone and throughout Latin 


APPEASEMENT POLICY 
r appeasement policy adopted for 
us proved ineffective. 
nama, owing its national existence 
life to the Canal, has refused 
to the United States for the 
isal marks up a humiliating diplo- 
t for America, which aims to halt 
Lion. 
a is making the most of the situation 
anti-American propaganda throughout 
America and makes no bones of the 
influence on the rejection of the 
eement by the Panama National 


PACT BY ROOSEVELT 


s of the bases is attributed directly 

y Army and Navy top side to the give-away 
of American security in the 1936 treaty with 
Panama conjured by the late President 

D. Roosevelt. 

‘he defense chieftains call this treaty the 
Little Yalta agreement. 

It cancelled the traditional right of the 
United States. to have protective bases in 
Panama. 

It gratuitously provided for huge financial 
concessions to Panama, including the return 


of American-built roads, property, and the 
“forgetting” of an Export-Import Bank Gov- 
ernment loan. 

It carried an “equal treatment” clause 
which has given an excuse to New Deal 
global good-dGoers to attempt to raise the 
low income Panamanian population to the 
same high American standard of living—at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. 

The 1936 treaty is also being interpreted 
by left-wing bureaucrats as meaning Pana- 
manians—and anyone, including a Soviet 
agent, can obtain Panamanian citizenship— 
should be permitted to compete with Amer- 
ican civil service workers in the Canal Zone. 

COMPOSED OF ALIENS 

Along this line of economic international- 
ism, the New Deal, a few years ago, invited a 
Communist-dominated union—the United 
Public Workers of America—to organize the 
Panamanian workers in the zone. 

Composed entirely of a membership of 
aliens, UPWA local 713 in the Canal Zone 
poses a flagrant security threat. 


{From the Baltimore News-Post of March 15, 
1948 | 
Soviet AGENTS ACTIVE IN CANAL ZONE 
(By David Sentner) 

Ancon, C. Z., March 15.—-Soviet agents and 
their Communist tools are overrunning the 
Panama Canal Zone and the surrounding 
Caribbean area like ants in a tropical sugar 
bowl. 

They await but the word from Mosccw to 
sabotage the Canal, aid in another Pearl 
Harbor attack, or assist in an air-borne in- 
vasion, possibly from some nearby Commu- 
nist-dominated territory or country. 


REVEAL 


HOLD STRATEGIC POSTS 

hey have infiltrated strategic civilian 
posts in the Panama Canal Zone and are 
even among the crews of the American Gov- 
ernment-owned liners operating from the 
States. 

During the current Soviet “cold war” period 
they are busily engaged in gathering vital 
military data, spreading anti-American prop- 
aganda, and inciting friction between Ameri- 
cans and Panamanians. 

The organization of 20,000 Panamanian 
workers into an alien union, with New Deal 
blessing, under an American pro-Communist 
leadership, furnishes grist to the subversive 
mill. 

OTHER REVELATIONS 

And here are some other revelations which 
failed to get through the bureaucratic cur- 
tain shrouding current events in the Canal 
Zone: 

A Soviet vessel recently “accidentally” 
rammed the locks of the Panama Canal. 

The ship was damaged more than the locks 
and tied up in the Canal to be repaired by 
American craftsmen. Members of the chip's 
crew were permitted to wander over the Canal 
area in the interim. 

A purported Swiss couple from a tourist 
ship was found in the control tower of the 
Gatun locks. 

FIND SECRET BUTTON 

They had discovered the secret button op- 
erating the intricate mechanism but were 
merely fined $50 for trespassing. 

Soviet agents are smuggled into Panams 
via dugout canoes operated on the old smug- 
glers’ trail along the Atrato River in Colom- 
bia, which runs for 40 miles to the Panama 
border. 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of March 16, 
1948] 


CHARGE CIVILIAN RIGHTS IGNORED IN CANAL 
ZONE 
(By David Sentner) 
Ancon, C. Z., March 16.—The thousands of 
loyal and freedom-loving civilian Americans 
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who run the Panama Canal are writhing un- 
der the oppression and inefficiency of the so- 
cialistic regime set up in the Canal Zone by 
the New Deal. 

There is no private enterprise in the Canal 
Zone. Everything is owned and run by the 
Government—food stores, housing units, 
schools, moving-picture theaters, hotels, rail- 
roads, and what have you. A Government 
doctor brings your child into the world, and 
a Government undertaker conducts you 
burial. 

SAY RIGHTS IGNOR=D 


Under the civil administration, headed by 
Gov. Joseph C. Mehafiey and his executive 
secretary, “Straw Boss” Frank Wang, it is 
charged constitutional rights have been 
ignored, the civil service law has been vio- 
lated, and bureaucracy has run riot. 

The Governor is appointed for a 4-year 
term by the President. 

raving intimidation and possible dis- 
missal, a small band of American zone em- 
ployees have vainly attempted to bring their 
unrecognized regimented plight to the at- 
tention of the American people. 

Junketing Congressmen, inundated with 
social attention from the authorities and a 
guided tour of only the right spots, have 
missed the true state of afiairs., 


JOBS ARE LIMITED 


They have been prone to think in terms 
of the Canal Zone as merely a military imstal- 
lation. 

Actually, the Army’s job in peacetime is 
only to guard the Canal; the Navy to furnish 
pilots for the commercial vessels transvers- 
ing the locks. 

Tre families of servicemen in the zone, as 
well as civilian personnel, are under the 
civil administration of the Canal agencies, 
and feel equally as bitter about their so- 
cialized existence as do 6,000 American civil- 
service employees who make the Canal work 


Baltimore News-Post 
17, 1948] 


TELL INJUSTICES TO CANAL ZONE EMPLOYEES 
(By David Sentner) 

ANcon, CANAL ZONE, March 17.—New Dea 
bureaucracy—with a strong Soviet accent 
straddles the Panama Canal from ocean ti 
ocean. 

While an alien union of Panamanians, un- 
der a procommunistic leadership, is openly 
pampered by the Washingion-appointed civil 
administration of the zone, the America) 
civilian employees—who run the Canal and 
love their work—retain only the right t 
breathe. 

A group of American legionnaires in the 
Canal Zone last October stuck out the 
necks to write for Presidential intercession 
against the un-American, un-Democratic anc 
inefficient conditions prevailing. 


[From the of March 


COMMUNICATION EXCERPTS 

Here are excerpts from their unanswer 
communication to the White House: 

“The Panama Canal Civil Administratio 
is a law unto itself 

“Fear is in the hearts of Canal Zone em- 
ployees and a spirit of desperation exists 

“Health conditions: Hospitals and dis- 
pensaries are on a purely socialized medic 
basis. Cost is prohibitive; service is ve 
poor; doctors are disinterested. 

“Internes or medical orderlies perform ct 
stetrics when cases are brought in durin 
the night, even on difficult cases. 

“Secretary: We all feel very strongly about 
the danger to security since Civil Service 
appointments have been epened to aliens 

“Although small, the Isthmus of Panam 
is one of the most vital strategic areas in tl 
world for the United States. 


REDS ARE ACTIVE 


“Communist activities: Communist activ- 
ities have never ceased and since the War has 
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ended, their influence in the Panama area is 
ever boldly increasing. 

“Civil-service employees—veteran prefer- 
ence: Publicity of Civil Service publications 
or releases are screened from general dissem- 
ination in the Canal Zone and are treated 
with an air of secrecy. 

“Veterans are not obtaining their rights 
and appeals bring no results, other than 
prejudice, and many times eventually lead to 
loss of jobs.” 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of March 
19, 1948] 


NEED FOR CANAL IN NICARAGUA OUTLINED 
(By David Senter) 


Ancon, Canal Zone, March 18.—A Trojan 
horse containing communism, bureaucracy, 
and blundering New Deal diplomacy is 
astride the Panama Canal. 

The prevailing internal confusion in the 
Canal Zone, plus the stripping of its de- 
fenses by the loss of bases in Panama, fur- 
nishes flaming reasons why a second trans- 
ocean canal should be built in Nicaragua. 


ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


A Nicaraguan canal could be an all- 
American canal. 

It could be a home for American workers 
instead of a land of exile under a socialist 
regime. 

A democratic civilian administration could 
be established, possibly under a city man- 
agership form of government. 

A fresh start could be made with the as- 
sitnment of a civil service representative, re- 
sponsible solely to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Nor would there be any necessity for a 
one-way treaty involving employment guar- 
antees for aliens and the drain of financial 
gratuities to the leasing nation. 


WRITE OWN TICKET 


Nicaragua has made it clear that the 
United States can write its own ticket—if it 
will but build the canal which was unani- 
mously recommended over the Panama route 
so many years ago. 

Nicaragua, with its homogeneous Indian 
strain, has no such racial problem to be met 
as is faced in dealing with Panama, and 
there would be no need for New Deal ideo- 
logical concepts. 

Nor would Nicaragua prove an orchida- 
ceous terrain, dependent on nourishment 
from the economic soil of the Canal Zone. 

Nicaragua is a flourishing, self-sustaining 
agricultural nation of diverse products, 
worthy site of a new crossroads of the world. 


SUBTLE CAMPAIGN 


A subtle propaganda campaign is being 
currently waged by bureaucracy in favor of 
sea-leveling the Panama Canal in preference 
to construction of another canal in Nicaragua 
which would shorten the route by a day 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Fallacious arguments are put forth that a 
Nicaraguan canal would cost five times as 
much as the $2,500,000,000 estimated for sea- 
leveling the Panama waterway. 

It is admitted it will take 10 years to do 
the Panama job. 





Murder Will Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 


I include the following statement I made 
before a meeting of the Pioneer Women 
today: 


There aren’t words strong enough to ex- 
press the feeling of, first, disbelief and then 
revulsion that followed United States aban- 
donment of partition. The sentiment was 
echoed everywhere—both the Jews of Pales- 
tine and the cause of peace had been de- 
serted. Every mature authority conceded 
that the United States reversal in the Se- 
curity Council had wounded and crippled the 
United Nations in its growth toward an effec- 
tive instrument for peace. Even those who 
prior to the partition vote on November 29 
had been lukewarm to Zionism deplored the 
shifty, underhand turnabout. 

I called it the most immoral act the United 
States had ever committed in international 
affairs. And nothing that President Truman 
or Secretary of State Marshall said thereafter 
has caused me to change that judgment. 

If Mr. Truman’s statement was a clarifica- 
tion of the United States position, then all 
I can say is that I have not yet learned how 
to read English, nor has he. If ever there 
was a masked, slippery use of subject and 
verb, that was it. If Mr. Truman had meant 
he supported partition, then all he would 
have had to say is: “The United States sup- 
ports the partition of Palestine in accordance 
with the United Nations decision.” Simply, 
directly, and without equivocation. He said 
instead that trusteeship was not a substitute 
for partition and did not jeopardize any 
eventual political settlement. 

What does that actually mean? It means 
that not only is partition not ruled out but 
also that neither is any other kind of even- 
tual political settlement ruled out either. 
Add ail the sentences together, the direct 
statement and the questions and answers 
which took place during the press period last 
Thursday and what emerges is: Any political 
settlement is possible, including partition, if 
it meets with the approval of both Arabs 
and Jews. In short, the whole circle has 
been traveled and there we are holding hands 
with the British and singing the same song. 

So now what do we have? In Palestine two 
factions opposing trusteeship instead of one 
faction opposing partition. How does that 
spell peace and stability? How does that 
rule out the use of force more than does the 
imposition of partition? How long a trustee- 
ship is proposed? One year, ten years, or 
twenty-six years which is as long as the Brit- 
ish trusteeship lasted, a trusteeship which 
was also imposed leading supposedly to even- 
tual independence? American soldiers will 
not be sent to impose partition, says Mr. 
Truman, but Mr. Truman refuses to com- 
ment directly about the use of American 
soliders to impose trusteeship. Can you 
think of a shabbier play for public sympathy? 
Remember we have soldiers in Trieste and 
in Greece. 

Mr. Truman hopes that there will be no 
declaration of a Jewish state by May 16. 
What does he hope for? That the Jews will 
slink off to a corner, give up Zion, desert the 
Jewish displaced persons languishing in DP 
camps, all to save Mr. Truman personal 
embarrassment? 

Mr. Herschel Johnson in speaking before 
the General Assembly last fall didn’t fall 
back on language that had to be searched 
for meaning. He said directly: “I think 
there is no delegation here which does not 
know that no plan has ever been presented, 
either to this Assembly or to the Mandatory 
Government during its long years of tenure, 
or in any other place, which would meet 
with the acceptance of both the Arabs and 
the Jews. No such plan has ever been pre- 
sented, and I do not believe that any such 
plan will ever be presented. If we are to 
effect through the United Nations a solution 
of this problem it cannot be done without 
the use of the knife.” Remember, too, that 
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trusteeship had been discussed and dis- 
carded before the partition vote was taken, 
The necessity for using force, as Mr. John- 
s0n’s statement clearly sets forth, was like- 
wise foreseen. The upheaval in Palestine 
was not unexpected. What new facts have 
come to life that warranted such a shameless 
betrayal? 

But as we look back to December of last 
year, we know now that the United States 
was surely coming to this act of betrayal. 
The embargo arms to Palestine was an omi- 
nous portent. The United States was sit- 
ting back with its arms folded watching the 
chaos grow in Palestine, knowing that the 
Arabs could get as much arms as they wanted, 
and *nowing, too, that the Jews of Palestine 
were defenseless. The arms embargo, let us 
not mince words, was an invitation to mur- 
der. We saw the State Department refuse 
passports to Jewish youths, a procedure that 
had not been followed when American boys 
sought to volunteer in the armies of England, 
France, and even Spain in the prelude to 
World War II. When members of the House 
and Senate wrote to Marshall and the Presi- 
dent the replies were as indirect and evasive 
as all their replies have been since. On 
March 10, Senator Murray and myself wrote 
to Secretary of State Marshall asking for 
the clarification of our Palestine policy, ask- 
ing why the arms embargo, why the secret 
intrigues between the American consuls in 
the Near East and the Arabs, why we do not 
show our determination to make the parti- 
tion decision stick. To that letter was at- 
tached the signatures of 41 Senators and 
Congressmen—all of the Democratic Party. 
To date, no reply has been received. In the 
interim, Senator AusTIN and President Tru- 
man have made their immoral and indefen- 
sible betrayal. 

Was it meant to appease the millions of 
Arabs, not, mind you, Palestine Arabs, but 
Arabs of all Moslem countries, Turkey, Pak- 
istan, and Egypt included? Was it meant to 
insure the American-Arabian Oil Co. that 
their profits from Saudian-Arabian oil 
would not be disturbed? The answer is 
“yes” to both of these. And I say unless of- 
ficialdom of the United States turns its back 
on betrayal, they are manufacturing ghosts 
that will come back to haunt them. The 
free world looks to us for moral guidance, 
for assurance that force alone does not rule 
and that might does not supersede right. 
That is our quarrel with totalitarianism to- 
day. And that was our quarrel with totali- 
tarianism only 2 short years agO. We have 
taken justifiable pride in our decencies, in 
our sense of honor and fair play. That's 
what we are trying to sell to the peoples of 
the world, trusting that they will be on our 
side. We dealt a mortal blow to the trust 
smaller nations can place in us. When 
6,000,000 Jews were killed in Europe we were 
told that military expediency precludes cur 
active intervention. When Jews are faced 
with aggression again in their own land, 
again we are told military expediency pre- 
cludes our helping them. No other peoples 
in the world have been called upon to suffer 
again and again and over again the indigni- 
ties of international power politics. I can’t 
recall any other incident in history when 
we did not place our strength, moral and 
physical, on the side of the weaker. Only 
with the Jews of the world have we played 
this hypocritical cat and mouse game. 

Now the smaller nations of the world say: 


“Force pays off.” Now the terrorist groups 
in Palestine will say: “Force pays off.” The 
Arabs say: “Now we garner the fruits of 
force.” With one stroke the United States 


Government has broken the faith of a whole 
world in the worth of a pledge. The hope 


of our civilization that men of good will are 
shaping our destiny is beginning to fade. 

If this betrayal made sense the bitterness 
would not be this deep. The sinister pattern 
The United States will ask Britain 
Britain may reluctantly consent. 


is clear. 
to stay on. 
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Nothing will have changed. The white paper 


will remain in effect. The anger will be 
turned against the Jews for resisting an im- 
posed trusteeship, and possibly British police 
which failed to turn against Arab aggression 
when they fought the UN decision will turn 
their wrath against defenseless Jews if they 
resist trusteeship. We do not need history 
to judge the bitter irony of this. We see it 
plainly before us now. 

I say that with this Palestine reversal the 
United States, the most powerful Nation in 
the world, has turned the clock backward 
for all mankind. By such betrayal, it has de- 
fied force. It has said that force speaks 
louder than justice, logic, reason, and good 
will. 

We have bought no good will with this 
maneuver, nor have we been strategically 
clever. In the event of conflict, the United 
States cannot benefit from a downtrodden, 
undeveloped, untrained area, led by men of 
shifting loyalties. As the last war proved, 
the United States can only be benefited by 
the industrialization, the skills in medicine, 
a sound economy that can produce and dis- 
tribute all kinds of material that only a 
Jewish Palestine can offer. The Jews of Pal- 
estine, in addition to the goods of their 
country, gave their loyalty and their lives. 
The Arabs gave nothing. 

Has the military asked itself how much 
more than oil (which could not be reached 
in time of war anyway) would a friendly, in- 
dustrialized, eager nation mean to the United 
States in that critical area? If acting only 
in the name of self-interest, the Govern- 
ment of the United States had every busi- 
ness encouraging the immediate establish- 
ment of the Jewish state. The blind folly of 
all this is that in the name of national se- 
curity, the United States by its abandonment 
of partition has undermined its national se- 
curity. They have placed themselves in the 
position where help can be expected neither 
from the Jews nor the Arabs. 

But this is not the final word. The Jewish 
state is and will be. If we lose sight of that 
basic fact, then we join with our betrayers. 
Never before have the Jews been called upon 
to believe so fervently, to rally together, to 
give of its strength and its endurance and its 
wordly possessions to compel recognition of 
its national destiny. That the Jewish state 
already exists is a fact. Whether it will en- 
dure, whether it will take its place among 
the nations of the world, formally acknowl- 
edged depends on you and me, each one of us 
here. We must not cease our agitation. Let 
the protest continue, louder and louder in 
volume until it penetrates to the conscience 
of the world. We'll continue to contribute 


The 
arms embargo must be lifted. While many 
of you as residents of Washington do not 
have congressional representation, you can 
ask your friends and relatives in every State 
of the Union to write to their own Represent- 
atives to speak up for Zion. This is not the 
end, not by any means. The Jews of Pales- 
tine need desperately to know that the Jews 
of the United States are behind them. You 
will net elso betray them. This is not only a 
fight for the Jews of Palestine, it is also the 
good fight for the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of every peoples against the tyran- 
nies of Government whether imposed from 
within or without. If the Jews of the world 
now feel frightfully alone this, then, is the 
day of challenge. Two thousand years of 
bitter betrayal could not destroy or wither 
the Jews. The Jews are in Palestine, building 
miraculously their own national monument, 
creating out of their suffering a way of life 
in Palestine for the whole world to emulate 
and marvel at. Their homes, their work- 
shops, their farms, their factories, their hos- 
pitals, their art, and their science. These 
will not perish. Let the Jews of America tell 


rn 
them so. 


Speech of Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, at Dinner to Hon. 
Eamon De Valera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
a speech made by Congressman JOHN W. 
McCormack, at a banquet tendered the 
Honorable Eamon De Valera in Boston, 
Saturday evening, March 27, 1948: 


Your Excellency, Bishop Wright, Your Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, your honor, the 
mayor, General Ashton, United States Sena- 
tor Henry Casot Lopce, our distinguished 
guest, former Premier Eamon De Valera, and 
friends and admirers of Premier De Valera: 

The biographer of the gentleman we honor 
tonight tells a story about his escape from 
Lincoln jail in 1919. 

It seems that his disappearance had caused 
a tremendous sensation on both sides of the 
Channel, and the British press was indulging 
in wild speculation as to his whereabouts. 

According to newspaper stories, within a 
week he had been seen in London, in Glas- 
gow, in Paris, in Dublin, in a fishing boat, in 
Skibbereen, and in the Hebrides Islands. One 
rumor had him secretly meeting President 
Wilson, and another rumor had it that he 
was dead. 

The Daily Express had its own theory: “Ire- 
land,” it reported, “is full of stories of ban- 
shees, leprechauns, and quaint spirits—and 
De Valera is just a distillation of all these 
mystic things.” 

Actually, he was safe in Manchester where 
he was resting at the house of an Irish friend. 

Tonight, while we like to think of him as 
the embodiment of all good Irish spirits, 
there is no doubt that he is here with us in 
Boston in person, and I want to assure him 
that he is with Irish friends and with friends 
of the Irish! 

It is no small task to pay tribute ade- 
quately, in the brief time allotted to me, to 
the life, the character, the personality and 
the achievements of Eamon De Valera. 

The description of him by the English 
newspaper as a “distillation of all mystic 
things” in Ireland came closer to the truth 
than it realized. 

For throughout his career, as a teacher, a 
revolutionary leader for justice, president of 
the republic, parliamentarian, and for (16) 
trying years, a statesman, premier of Ireland, 
there has been a mystical quality about his 
sublime faith in the justice of his cause and 
the destiny of the Irish people. 

The world at large came to realize this 
when, as president of the council and as- 
sembly of the old League of Nations, he strove 
vainly to salvage peace and order for the 
world by fearless espousal of the cause of 
small nations. 

There he revealed himself as & man of 
sterling integrity, a servant of justice, a be- 
liever in right instead of might, and an in- 
ternational statesman of unusual stature. 

There is a saying applicable to those in 
public life, and particularly in elective public 
life, “A politician thinks of the next election: 
A statesman, of the next generation.” To be 
a statesman, one must not only possess abil- 
ity, vision, the power to evaluate and inter- 
pret events and trends, but above all must 
possess courage. The past 20 years have been 
one of the most trying periods of the world’s 
history, in fact there has been no more trying 
period and it is still in operation. 
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Eamon De Valera possesses and has exer- 
cised all of those traits. Eamon De Valera 
is truly a great statesman, not only on Eire, 
but of the world. By his faith, by his deeds 
and his leadership, Eamon De Valera stands 
recognized as one cf the outstanding states- 
men of all time. 

If the weight of his voice and his wise 
counsel had prevailed in the League; there 
would have been no Italian aggression in 
Ethiopia and no Japanese conquest of Man- 
churia. And since these were the’ testing 
grounds for World War II, it is safe to say 
that the world might have been spared an 
orgy of blood and desolation if the western 
democracies had followed the path of De 
Valera instead of the path of appeasement. 

Today, the old League has a successor 
struggling for life: And what I conceive to 
be an abuse of the veto power by today’s 
aggressor has shamefully and unfortunately 
kept the voice of Ireland and her ‘2nior 
statesman out of the councils of the United 
Nations. 

More than ever before in world history, 
the peoples crying for peace need the lead- 
ership, the wise counsel, the humanitarian 
philosophy, and the beautiful faith of states- 
men like Eamon De Valera. 

In speaking on one occasion about his 
own beloved land, he expressed the essence 
of the good-neighbor doctrine—and the hope 
of all peoples everywhere—when he said with 
his characteristic simplicity: 

“I want you to believe that we in Ireland 
desire peace—peace at home and peace 
abroad. * * * I want. you to know that 
our history is the history of a people Who 
have consistently sought merely to be allowed 
to lead their own lives in their own way, 
at peace with their neighbors and the 
world.” 

It is because many peoples in small na- 
tions other than Ireland are not allowed to 
lead their own lives in their own way that 
the world needs the courageous voice and 
the living faith of a De Valera. 

In a career devoted with magnificent zeal 
to the realization of the aspirations of his 
own people, he has given us the perfect ex- 
ample of how democratic principles fortified 
with Christian faith can work the miracles 
of freedom and liberty. 

As I understand the man, his own final 
goal, the achievement of unity, is not yet 
accomplished. 

Yet he perseveres. 

In the world order, our own great country 
has a similar task. 

It is my fervent hope that, in facing it, 
we may be blessed with the same courage 
and determination with which he has faced 
his. 

In one of his own favorite sayings, trans- 
lated from the Gaelic: “May God assist him 
and us in our exalted task, and may he not 
permit that we should fail!” 





What’s Wrong With the World Expressed 


in a Single Sentence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, reams of 
paper and millions of words have been 
used in trying to analyze or alibi the dif- 
ficulties in which the world now finds it- 
self as the inevitable harvest from the 
seeds of appeasement which President 
Roosevelt and his successor so recklessly 











planted at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and 
elsewhere. However an alert and able 
South Dakota Kiwanian has found a way 
to diagnose our ills within the confines 
of a single sentence with which he heads 
his weekly luncheon announcement to 
his fellow Kiwanians of Watertown, 
S. Dak. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this Congress and 
this country—and more especially the 
President and the Secretary of State— 
should ponder thoughtfully this follow- 
ing significant sentence from the preg- 
nant pen of Ted Wrage, secretary of the 
Watertown (S. Dak.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and editor of the Kiwanis Club 
Bulletin of that city. Here is what Ted 
Wrage had to say on March 27 concern- 
ing the world situation: 

The outstanding fact in international re- 
lations today is that the United States, po- 
tentially the greatest democratic force in 
the world, is undecided as to what to do 
while freedom-loving people in Europe and 
Asia are stunned by the Russian hammer 
and mowed down by her sickle, 





Labor Must Have a Pesitive National 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


* OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Labor Must Have a Positive Na- 
tional Policy,” written by me, and ap- 
pearing in the first number of a new 
magazine called the North American 
Labor, published March 14, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LABOR MUST HAVE A POSITIVE NATIONAL POLICY 


When I became chairman of the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee I made the 
announcement that my chief aim was to 
unite labor. At that time, the group of 
labor leaders who organized the CIO had 
just left the American Federation of Labor. 
Immediately my statement was interpreted 
as meaning that I was going to attempt to 
reunite the CIO and the A. F. of L. That, 
of course, was not my intention. I merely 
meant that I was going to attempt to help 
labor in attaining its national objectives. 

Organizationally, labor may divide as much 
as it wishes and still remain very effective. 
By division there is a multiplication of 
leadership and there is more of a chance for 
the individual worker to be benefited through 
organization for his primary interest group 
than if our country just had one labor or- 
ganization. Even jurisdictional divisions are 
better for our country than a “swat down” 
single willism. 

Then, too, if labor were united organiza- 
tionally, the clamor for a labor party would 
be stronger. A labor party would not be good 
for the United States nor for labor itself. The 
reason is a very simple one. In America, 
political parties are not professional. They 
are sentimental. They are not economic. 
They are traditional. We do not want politi- 
cal parties built upon economic lines in the 
United States because such parties cannot 
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help but emphasize class distinction. The 
glory of America is that the employee can 
still marry the boss’s daughter, and members 
of different political parties can meet to- 
gether in their churches, in their business, in 
their homes, and husbands and wives can go 
separately to the Democratic and Republican 
primaries or rallies without serious clashings. 
That is a more glorious characteristic of our 
American democracy than most people 
appreciate. 

Professional or economic division would be 
as disastrous to American democratic funda- 
mentals as a party built upon church affilia- 
tion. The formation of a labor party would 
invite the formation- of a party made up 
wholly of employers or management. Victory 
for either group would destroy unity in 
America. 

My idea of unity is unity in battling for 
those causes which advance the general wel- 
fare, and battling in such a way that that 
welfare can be improved and not compro- 
mised by division at the time the people's 
representatives are selected. We only vote 
once every 2 years for a Congressman, once 
every 4 years for a President and Governor, 
and once every 6 years for a Senator. There- 
fore, if the general welfare should be ad- 
vanced above that which is enjoyed today, 
the time for real unity must come on those 
2, 4, and 6-year days. That proposition is so 
simple that it is apparent to all. But this ap- 
parent proposition has been ignored more 
often on those 2, 4, and 6-years days than it 
has been observed. Therefore, labor’s strug- 
gles for her objectives have been hard and 
have not gone forward progressively, but 
have only moved forward by fits and starts. 

If we will but read the preamble of our 
Constitution, especially that part providing 
for the general welfare, we will realize that 
the objective of our founding fathers was to 
set up a Constitution which would function 
in sucb a way as to further the public good. 

The other day in one of our committee 
meetings, a man who had been appointed by 
the President to a great public office, an office 
which gave him the right to administer on 
behalf of the people one of the greatest in- 
formation distributing agencies man has yet 
invented, was asked what he thought was the 
first fundamental connected with the admin- 
istration of this great office. He could not 
answer. His legal adviser with him did not 
know. And when a Senator suggested that 
his office should be administered for the 
benefit of the people, he smiled as if he had 
never thought of that. It undoubtedly came 
to him as a surprise. 

I wonder if it has dawned on any owner 
of our newspapers, or radio stations, or heads 
of our medical associations, or lawyer or- 
ganizations, that, through licenses granted 
by the public, through the guaranty of 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of thought, the Government sets up 
these various people in their occupations 
and guarantees them a sort of monopolistic 
right because it is deemed good for the pub- 
lic welfare that the press should be unham- 
pered in its thought, that radio should be 
free, that those in the professions should 
be well trained and competent, afl in the 
public interest. That being the case, should 
not their first consideration be the public 
interest? 

When Government guarantees the right 
to organize and to associate with one’s fel- 
lows it has been deemed that the freedom 
to organize is a freedom in the public inter- 
est. Thus the laboring man should have 
the same respect for the public interest that 
the doctor should have, the lawyer, news- 
paper publisher, or the radio station owner. 
But in all of these branches of our economic 
life we hear more of the rights coming from 
these governmental guaranties than we do 
of the duties or the responsibility in con- 
nection with these great guaranties and 
privileges. Labor, since it has been given 
the right to organize, owes something to the 
public which guarantees it that right. 
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In labor case, labor has had to fight for 
that right. No one was opposed to the doc- 
tors organizing, or the lawyers organizing, or 
business organizing until business used its 
organized strength for dishonest purposes 
and advantage-taking. But in organizing 
they were never stopped. Labor, however, 
had to prove that its organization was not a 
conspiracy. 

Now what do I mean by a positive pro- 
gram. I mean it for all of the branches in 
our economic life I have mentioned above 
which are so necessary in bringing to the 
American people their guaranteed freedom 
and general welfare. I mean by a positive 
program that all of these people must accept 
those privileges not so much as rights or 
guaranties but as opportunities to serve, to 
make better conditions in our land, and to 
help the Government in providing for the 
general welfare. From time to time those 
who have led the various types of organiza- 
tions, I have pointed out, have not been en- 
tirely free fro... selfishness and advantage- 
taking. 

If labor is to have a positive program it 
has got to become united in regard to cer- 
tain fundamentals, and those fundamentals 
must be so much a part of the life and 
thought of every laboring man that when 
those all-important days come on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday of November 
every 2, 4, and 6 years, he will respond in 
the selection of the type of men who, by 
their lives, have proved that they understand 
what is meant by providing for the general 
welfare. We can never have faith that a 
man will provide for the general welfare who 
is subservient to a class or a group, or whose 
organization was brought into existence for 
advantage-taking. 

What are the elements of our economic 
and social life which should be fundamental 
in the thought of every true American who 
believes that the public welfare should be 
the first consideration of every citizen? First 
of all, it is education; second, it is heai+h; 
third, it is conservation; fourth, it is the 
continued production of wealth, not its ex- 
ploitation and its wastage. As the individual 
citizen moves forward economically as a re- 
sult of the rising standards of living, not 
only does he benefit but all benefit. Health 
is a matter which in its final analysis be- 
comes of benefit to all of us because fewer 
persons are carriers of illness. A trained 
citizenry is the only sure guaranty of a 
democracy. A healthy, vigorous citizenry is 
the only sure guaranty of a continued ex- 
panding economy. The three evils of man 
are illness, ignorance, and poverty. Over- 
coming these for all of our people should con- 
stitute a positive labor program in which all 
may unite. 

Labor’s struggle to stand on equal terms, 
in a bargaining position, with management is 
one which found itself bound by the legal 
theory of conspiracy. To break these 
shackles labor had to overcome the force of 
the courts expressed in the power of injunc- 
tions. It had to overcome the power of the 
State, which power resorted to the use of the 
militia, armed guards, and labor spies. All 
of which, at sometime or another, were given 
sanction as deputy or temporary enforcers. 
In gaining equality at the bargaining table 
labor had to find friends of sufficient 
strength to finally get a law through Con- 
gress, giving them equality at the bargain- 
ing table only to face that greatest of all 
powers in our democracy, the power which 
comes from money and the ability to hire 
brains. 

It should never be forgotten, as long as 
man has to work with his hands and has 
only his tools to furnish him with a liveli- 
hood, that when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act became a law sixty-odd men, who 
called themselves constitutional lawyers and 
whom the press characterized as such, de- 
clared that the National Labor Relations 
Act was “patently” unconstitutional and ad- 
vised employers to ignore it. Much of this 
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same struggle must now be repeated. Is 
labor going to fail to unite to put them- 
selves back again into a position of equality 
at the bargaining table? Is labor going to 
fail to unite when the suggestion is made 
that there shall be resort to injunction again, 
when a suggestion is made that the military 
be used again, when a suggestion is made 
that resort again be made to the hiring of 
brains in the shape of radio broadcasters, 
columnists, and expensive lawyers to over- 





come the gains which were made up until 
January 1947? Not to unite is a backward 
step. A step which those who come after 


us will have to take again if the general 
welfare is to be advanced. Here is a re- 
sponsibility for all who are thoughtful. 





Preparedness for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
grave problems involved in our interna- 
tional relationships are such that we 
should take counsel with the people of 
the United States and see to it that they 
are kept informed of major develop- 
ments. 

To the extent that information can be 
given to the public without embarrass- 
ment to the armed services, I feel that 
we should state our views upon the vital 
issues of the day. In line with this 
thought I have prepared a statement as 
to oné important aspect of the present- 
day situation and request unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR, OF 
MARYLAND 


After considering the detailed statements 
of our military leaders and other well-in- 
formed persons testifying before the Senate 
committees, and after completing study of 
the work of Commissions which made inten- 
sive surveys of our present status, I am defi- 
nitely of the opinion that any program de- 
signed to strengthen our national security 
will have as its keystone the building of a 
strong, active Air Force. 

And the primary consideration in building 
a strong Air Force—the single aim that de- 
serves the major part of our efforts—is speed. 
To say that we do not have a single day to 
lose in building up our weak Air Force is an 
understatement. 

Active air power stronger than that of any 
other nation in the world is our best, our only 
assurance of peace. Any future attack on the 
United States would undoubtedly come dev- 
astatingly, swiftly, without warning through 
the air. Our next Pearl Harbor may be New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Washington, St. 
Louis—a dozen different key industrial cen- 
ters struck simultaneously. 

We would be guilty of the worse type of 
national indifference if we did not recognize 
frankly the direction from which such an at- 
tack will come if we did not face facts and 
admit the existence of Russia as a possible 
next aggressor. 

Only Russia has the aggressive policy, the 
technical ingenuity, the mechanical ability, 
and the human manpower today to wage a 


war against us. And all of these elements 
are embodied in increasing quantities within 
Russia. 

We are informed that thousands of the best 
scientific brains of Germany are now at work 
for Russia, behind the carefully guarded iron 
curtain, possibly in the inaccessible area of 
Siberia. We can imagine just about what 
those brains are developing. 

Our leaders have proof that the most effi- 
cient machines cf Germany’s industrial 
might were transplanted bodily into Russia 
at the close of the war. 

In tomorrow's war, if unhappily it should 
come, we face the horrible threat of Russian 
bombers attacking us across the polar 
routes—the most direct path to the heart of 
our Nation. 

Rockets, guided missiles, atom bombs, per- 
haps also the untold horrors of bacteriologi- 
cal warfare, may be raining on our Nation 
without warning or declaration of war. 

We must have a strong, active Air Force— 
an Air Force in being—to defend ourselves 
against these overwhelming attacks. 

Today’s great tragedy is that we do not 
have that Air Force. We have a pitifully 
weak Air Force, and an obsolete Air Force, 
backed up by a withering aircraft industry. 
The time for discussion already has passed. 
The time for action is here. 

We have the basis for action in the recom- 
mendations of the two important groups 
which have recently completed exhaustive 
studies of the vital air-power problem—the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board and the 
President's Air Policy Commission. 

The statements contained in these reports 
alarming as they are, are not careless remarks 
of irresponsible, unthinking men. They are 
the carefully considered recommendations of 
men of outstanding intelligence and capacity, 
men who have spent the past 5 months in a 
day-and-night study of the threat of war- 
fare and the means for defense. 

Already, we have suffered a tremendous 
loss in time. We have allowed ourselves the 
luxury of smugness because we were lucky 
enough to win the final battles of the last 
war. We have permitted ourselves to drift 
into dangerous complacency toward the ex- 
treme urgency of a strong, long-range air- 
power program. 

If we should have learned one lesson from 
the last war, it is the precious value of time. 

Too few of us, I am afraid, have any idea 
of the deplorable condition our Air Force 
and Navy air arm, as well as our aircraft in- 
dustry, are in today. Too few of us realize 
what a tremendous task is ahead of us in re- 
building the air services and the aircraft in- 
dustry to sufficient strength to meet that 
kind of challenge. 

In 1944, at the peak of its tremendous pro- 
ductive power, the aircraft industry built the 
staggering total of 96,318 planes. Yet, in 
1946, the total of military planes produced 
had dropped to 1,330. In 1947, it was less 
than 1,500 planes. 

It must have come as a distinct shock to 
most of you—I know it did to me—to read 
in the Congressional Aviation Policy Board's 
report that the effective radius of action of 
our longest range bomber now in use is less 
than 2,000 miles, and the famous B-29 has 
an effective range of only about 1,700 miles. 
The effective radius of action of a bomber 
is approximately one-third of its range. 

It is equally disheartening, as the congres- 
sional report points out, that in spite of our 
extensive experiments with jet planes op- 
erating in the transsonic ranges, around the 
speed of sound, at speeds of more than 650 
miles an hour we do not have a fighter plane 
that can remain aloft longer than 1 hour 
and at top speeds, its maximum time aloft 
is considerably less than an hour. 

If we in Congress do not act immediately 
we will stand accused of the responsibility 
for the greatest military tragedy in our his- 
tory—the irreplaceable loss of our entire air 
force, of our entire aircraft industry. 
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In 1946, production of aircraft was down 
to one-eightieth of the 1944 peak. At the 
1944 peak, more than 2,000,000 persons were 
employed building airplanes. In 1946, less 
than 170,000 remained. Thousands more 
have left since that date. 

It is needless to go into details of what 
recommendations our boards of experts haye 
made toward building an air force in being. 
They have been enumerated frequently, and 
they are available for us all to study. 

The important fact-we must remember is 
that they must not be allowed to become for- 
gotten. If we agree with them—and it is 
virtually impossible not to agree with them— 
we must act. 





The Marshall Plan for China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
address on the Marshall plan for China, 
broadcast by me over the facilities of 
Station KSL of Salt Lake City, on March 
30, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Some people still object to the idea of 
one world. But more and more we see that, 
in spite of the strife and conflict in making 
the peace and restoring the world, econom- 
ically, the problem is a problem reflecting the 
fact that it is one world in which we live. 
We are experimenting in an entirely new 
field. The Marshall plan has behind it a 
theory that is similar to the concept of one 
world. This is the first time, however, we 
have attempted to use this theory, old as is 
this dream, in a practical way. We realize 
now that a restored Europe is not sufficient 
to restore peace. And so we hear discussions 
about a Marshall plan for the Americas, that 
that the Western Hemisphere was hurt by the 
war, too, and needs our cooperative help. 
We have before us General Marshall’s recom- 
mendations in regard to China, military aid 
for Greece and Turkey, and, in addition, we 
have not only the struggles of bringing peace 
and recovery to Germany, but also to Japan 
and to Korea. Let us talk briefly about the 
President’s message based upon General Mar- 
shall’s recommendation for relief to China. 

General Marshall recommends $510,000,000 
for foodstuffs and sixty-odd-million for eco- 
nomic recovery, the building of necessary rail- 
roads and other projects, which might be 
termed public works. This is a lot of money 
as the European plan calls for a lot of money, 
but few take issue because much money is 
required for any of these plans. The alter- 
native of continued chaos threatens to be so 
much more costly. The last war cost us 
nearly three hundred billions. An eighteen 
or nineteen billion dollar attempt at doing 
something for peace, even if it is experi- 
mental, is definitely worth while and will pay 
dividends the like of which no war has ever 
paid, if it turns out to be successful. 

There are two approaches to the Chinese 
problem uppermost in the minds of the peo- 
ple. One is General Marshall’s suggestion 
that help to China should be in the nature 
of relief, primarily, and completely nonmili- 
tary in its character. General Wedemeyer 


and former Ambassador Bullitt and many 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
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urging military aid to China; first, to make 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek success- 
ful in the present civil war in China; and, 
second, to build up a strong Chinese barrier 
against the Chinese Communists and Rus- 
sian influence in China. General Marshall's 
plan implies that military attempts bid to 
be failures, that the civil-war situation in 
China is such that military aid will not solve 
the problem at all but might aggravate it. 
I can understand that it might aggravate it. 
If Chiang Kai-shek should become success- 
ful in the civil war, he still has division in his 
own party, a division which challenges his 
own leadership. That might lead to another 
civil war in another way. Those are the types 
of risks to consider in any land which is full 
of warlords and wandering armies living upon 
the people of the country. 

Chiang Kai-shek does not seem to have, 
great as his ability has been in the past, the 
ability to unite the Chinese people for their 
own mutual benefit. He united them pretty 
well against Japan. He united them pretty 
well as an ally for us, but he has not been 
able to unite them for his own universal rule. 
Seldom has political unity ever come to China 
from the inside. There was political unity 
when the Mongol dynasty had control of 
China but that was a conqueror’s control. 
There was political unity with the Manchu 
Dynasty but that also was a conqueror’s con- 
trol. China did develop a political unity 
during the great Sung Sung and Han dy- 
nasties, but, then, China was all south of the 
great wall and no one thought of Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Tibet, and Turkistan as being 
parts of China proper. 

Much can be said in favor of the great 
progress China has made since the revolu- 
tion of 1911. Politically her progress has 
been great. Through the help of others she 
got rid of German, Japanese, and some Brit- 
ish influences, and she freed herself, through 
the help of America, of our and English 
extraterritorial jurisdiction. But she has 
never honestly gone about setting up her 
new constitution. The present government 
of China is more or less a dictatorship, a dic- 
tatorship which, too, cannot crush the civil 
war and which, too, is not powerful enough to 
overcome the inflation with which China 
now is struggling. When government's 
money becomes worthless, the economy and 
the land of that government become lost in- 
deed. 

Five hundred and ten million dollars worth 
of commodities may be sufficient not only to 
stave off starvation but may be enough to 
bring that money stability which will restore 
economic production in China. That is our 
hope. We must never lose sight of one fact 
about China which is all important. The 
Chinese Revolution carried on by Sun Yat- 
sen was a revolution against a fatalistic dog- 
ma which recognized starvation as something 
that could not be coped with, something 
that was inevitable and a part of life. It 
was considered natural that many would 
starve each year because they always had 
starved. That hopelessness and that help- 
lessness which result from a people’s in- 
ability to cope with a situation brought Chi- 
na to a place where she accepted fatalism 
and became confirmed in it. That, however, 
has been broken. The concept of progress 
has dawned upon certain leaders in China 
and that alone shows that a greater and finer 
day is going to dawn. If we hasten that day, 
we will be a beneficiary, too, of the good 
order which will come in the overcoming of 
her chaos. 

Now, let us talk of military relief. To send 
military relief, definitely means that we take 
sides in the Chinese Civil War. If we start it, 


we will have to see it through to its conclu- 
sion, just as we will have to see the Greek 
Civil War through. Then, after one side is 
crushed as a resuit of our efforts, we may find 
that, after all, we will not have achieved a 
reconciliation which will unite the country 
because the winners may not prove them- 


selves worthy to keep*control of the gov- 
ernment. 

I feel that the wisest method is to help 
stave off starvation, help restore the economy 
of the land, help the government to bring 
about its own reforms by peaceful means 
because such reforms are the only lasting 
ones. Good order has never come out of war. 
Good order has sometimes come out of a 
wise peace treaty, but, without the peaceful 
restart after a war, good order has never 
persisted. 

See how unwise it was to turn Formosa 
over to the Chinese. The loss of life, the 
pillaging, the misery which the victorious 
allies were responsible for was more devas- 
tating than if the armies had gone there to 
conquer instead of to set up peaceful govern- 
ment. Nations in the midst of civil war can 
hardly be trusted to carry peace anywhere 
and it will take years for the world to forget 
what took place in Formosa. Mind you, 
those who lost their lives were not just the 
former enemies, the Japanese, but they were 
the inhabitants of Formosa who had done 
no wrong to anyone and who surely had never 
taken sides during the last war against the 
Chinese. Unrestrained troops are a menace 
anywhere. Troops, led by leaders with 
decent ideals, menace no one and are sus- 
tainers of peaceful processes. China, in the 
first task given her, that is, the control of 
Formosa, failed and failed terribly. The 
thing to remember now, however, is that the 
400,000,000 Chinese who are struggling for 
life were not responsible for the actions of 
the Chinese military that went to Formosa. 
It is these 400,000,000 Chinese we must think 
of in trying to bring peace to that troubled 
nation. 

These are some of the problems we have to 
cope with as members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. These are some 
of the problems all of your representatives in 
Washington will have to help solve. These 
are the problems which ultimately affect the 
lives of all of us. People have sometimes 
been critical of those of their representa- 
tives who have spent so much time and 
given so much of their thought and energy 
to international relations in attempting to 
bring peace into the world. Surely we all 
now see how these big questions have a way 
of coming right into our very homes to live 
with us. Only those in America who are 
completely without relatives and who pay 
no taxes can criticize those who give their 
energies in attempting to bring peace and 
stability into the world. The hardest thing 
that comes to any man is to realize that mis- 
takes are being made by those having the 
power of decision without the necessary 
background knowledge. 





A Word to the Wise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster (Pa.) Daily Intelligencer- 
Journal of March 16: 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


Those who heard James A. Farley speak 
last night can understand why he isn’t in- 
terested in politics, as such, any longer. His 
sights are set much higher. 

His concern is for the future of the United 
States in the present crisis, and he doesn’t be- 
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lieve that politics should be allowed to side- 
track the issues, 

They must be met now, with no thought of 
political consequences. 

Mr. Farley is confident that we can weather 
the present storm, provided we agree to, and 
support our present nonpartisan foreign 
policy. 

And we must be tough about it. 

We cannot back down. 

We cannot appease. 

In short, we must show our teeth. 

Mr. Farley admits that there is danger of 
war, but he would not put off facing the fact, 
just to gain a brief respite. 

Mr. Farley professes to know nothing of 
what is going on in Washington except what 
he reads in the newspapers. Nevertheless, he 
summed up the challenge the world situation 
presents to us, adequately and forcefully. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Farley, 
like Mr. Byrnes, who just Saturday said ap- 
proximately what Mr. Farley said last night, 
were both in Washington (officially) when Mr. 
Hitler presented a world problem, comparabie 
with the world problem Mr. Stalin presents 
today. 

So it would behoove good Americans to lis- 
ten to their wise counsel. 

They are no longer in the Government. 

But they know whereof they speak, because 
of their past experience in the Government. 





Oleomargarine Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
took action to table pending bills to re- 
peal Federal taxes on oleomargarine, a 
resolution was adopted directing the 
chairman to appoint a subcommittee to 
make a further study of oleomargarine 
taxes. 

I am today appointing this subcom- 
mittee. Its membership is as follows: 
Hitt, chairman; Simpson of Illinois; 
CoTTON; McMILLAN of South Carolina; 
WORLEY. 

I am asking the subcommittee to begin 
an early and comprehensive study of this 
very controversial question and I am 
sure that as a result of such study, it 
will be able to offer constructive sugges- 
tions in the way of a sound solution of 
the problem, to the full committee and 
the Congress. While the action of the 
committee in tabling further considera- 
tion of the question for the session will 
preclude the full committee from consid- 
ering legislation during the Eightieth 
Congress, such suggestions as the sub- 
committee may make will be available 
for early action in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

In the meantime, it might be well to 
point out that, in addition to Federal 
laws, almost all States place some re- 
strictions upon the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine. Twenty-three States, 
in which reside almost two-thirds of the 
population of this country, prohibit both 
the manufacture and sale of colored 
oleomargarine. These States are as fol- 
lows: California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
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Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

No matter what action Congress takes 
with respect to oleomargarine taxes, 
these State laws will still prevent house- 
wives from purchasing colored oleomar- 
garine. In other words, passing any of 
the pending bills will be absolutely futile 
as far as people living in these 23 States 
are concerned. A number of other States 
impose taxes upon colored oleomarga- 
rine, and some States restrict the sale 
of all oleomargarine except that manu- 
factured from domestically produced in- 
gredients. It is of interest to note that 
of the 20 bills which have been intro- 
duced to repeal Federal taxes on oleo- 
margarine 11 are by Members coming 
from States which prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of colored olecmarga- 
rine. If legislation is passed, their con- 
stituents will be in exactly the same posi- 
tion they are now. 

Because any action taken by this Con- 
gress on the question of taxation can 
have little effect as to consumers, it seems 
to me to be advisable for Congress to 
await the report of this subcommittee, 
which, I am sure, will go into all phases 
of the matter in a fair, impartial, and 


unemotional way. 





Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Hennepin County 
Review. Hopkins, Minn., of March 25. 
The editor of this newspaper, Jim Mark- 
ham, is a Keen observer of national and 
international affairs and an outstanding 
Democrat. The following editorial is 
typical of his keen, penetrating observa- 
tions into many public questions: 
ANOTHER WAR? 

unfortunate that President 
think to consult the con- 
il leaders before his message to the 
ion of House and Senate last week. 
-onsensus in the House and Senate 
ms seems to be: Show us that you 
t, in your crisis thinking, and we'll 

go along with you. But it would 
seen much safer had the President 
he leaders into his confidence before- 





It was most 
i didn't 





Russia is the terrifying menace to peace 
tich the President declares her to be, the 
Congress presumably wili provide much of 
the defense program asked for by the Presi- 
Gent and the military. But if it should not, 
if the President is unable to convince Con- 
gress in an election year of the gravity of 
the situation, the spectacle of a disunited 
United States will be of little help in foster- 
ing resistance to the Russian march abroad. 
The Government at Washington has failed 
miserably to keep the people informed of 
abroad in the cold war with 
has been altogether too much 
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Russi There 


of the hush-hush ff the name of so-called 
security. We are a nation of some 140,000,- 
000 pretty hardy people, and we can take 
the bad news. Let the State Department 
and the White House take notice of that 
simple fact and in the future give the peo- 
ple the information they have a right to 
expect. 

There are many citizens in the land to- 
day also who believe that the President can- 
not justify an attitude of resignation to 
war with Russia. It is granted that the 
Soviets are a difficult people to deal with, 
that they never worry about such out-dated 
matters as national integrity or honor. It 
is well known that the government of Mr. 
Stalin does not concern itself too much with 
its word. Just the same, before we resign 
ourselves to an inevitable war, the majority 
of citizens feel some more realistic moves in 
the interests of peace had better be made. 
This is no time for standing on dignity. 
If Mr. Stalin will not come to Washington 
that, of course, is humiliating. As between 
the humiliation of our President and an- 
other try for peace, the people will say to 
the President, put your humiliation in your 
pocket and arrange to see Mr. Stalin if you 
have to go te Moscow to do it. 

It is more than sad to relate, but we have 
lost the peace as decisively as we won the 
war. And that fact cannot all be laid be- 
side the Kremlin door. A gocd share of it 
must be attributed to the discouraging lack 
of competent leadership at Washington, D. C. 


Democrats for MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have read in the newspapers of a 
spontaneous movement, originating en- 
tirely among Democrats, for the nomi- 
nation and election of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

The spokesman of what is an exceed- 
ingly large and rapidly growing army of 
Democrats is Frank D. Richardson, of 
Charleston, S. C., and Washington, D. C. 
He is the president of the Democrats for 
MacArthur organization, which already 
has or soon shall have branches in each 
of the 48 States and all the Territories. 
Mr. Richardson, in his statement an- 
nouncing the formation of Democrats 
for MacArthur has this to say, and I 
quote: 

The times call for the strongest man. Our 
country is in danger and MacArthur is the 
man. 


There is no doubt about the strength 

f Gen. Dottglas MacArthur. He looms 
before us like a veritable rock of Gib- 
raltar. 

I welcome and hold out the hand of 
friendship to the countless Democrats 
who, casting aside partisan politics, re- 
alize this fact, and now are working ac- 
tively for General MacArthur’s nomi- 
nation and election. 

They show discernment, patriotism, 
and complete comprehension of the du- 
ties of good citizens. 

Iam sure that they, like many another 
American citizen of varying political 
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faiths, sincerely believe that our country 
is in danger. 

They have had, from early New Dea] 
days and now, down through the Truman 
administration, one crisis after another 
thrust upon them. A few of these crises 
have been real. Most of them, however, 
have been manufactured for politica] 
purposes and the country today is being 
given a daily hypodermic of fear serum. 

A very heartening aspect of this first 
press announcement of Democrats for 
MacArthur, is that it contains no ref- 
erence to either the little people or the 
eommon-man. I congratulate these 
Democrats for MacArthur upon eschew- 
ing these two sinister and erroneous 
phases. This is a big and great country 
and its only little people are its children. 
The mothers and fathers of America 
want them to grow big, in stature and in 
spirit, as fast as they can. As for that 
other misnomer, the common man, I 
hope those within sound of my voice can 
see that Ismile when I sayit. Even with 
a smile, I would hesitate to use it to any 
one of my constituents. 

I repeat that I welcome these Demo- 
crats for MacArthur. I know that their 
number will grow, for I am aware of the 
growing resentment of many, many 
Democrats over the hideously cruel mis- 
treatment of President Truman by mem- 
bers of his own party. 

I have only contempt for the scheming, 
backstage political assassination Maneu- 
vers that are now in progress. They are 
as despicable as the degradation they 
seek to achieve. By wild, insensate ac- 
tion, plus the frenzy of despair, these 
plotters are like a pack of marauding 
jackals in attempting to tear down the 
candidacy of Harry S. Truman. They 
seem to have forgotten that he is the 
President of the United States, as well as 
the head of their party. 

And as for the defection of two of the 
Roosevelt sons, well, that seems to me to 
approach a new low in political immor- 
ality. 

I should like the Recorp to include the 
very forthright and honest statement an- 
nouncing the national organization of 
Democrats for MacArthur, which fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—Formation of a 
Democrats for'MacArthur national organi- 
zation was announced here today. 

The president of Democrats for MacArthur 
is Frank D. Richardson, of Charleston, S. C., 
and Washington, D. C. He is a former in- 
vestment banker, a high official of the United 
States Treasury in the Wilson administra- 
tion, and served with the OSS during the 
war. He also is the son-in-law of the late 
Charles N. Haskell, who was Oklahoma’s first 
governor and a stalwart in the Democratic 
Party for more than 50 years. 

“The times call for the strongest man. 
Our country is in danger and MacArthur is 
the man,” said Mr. Richardson. 

“In times of great national emergencies, 
politics should be adourned and while this is 
not wholly possible in a Presidential cam- 
paign year, so many Democrats regard Gen- 
eral MacArthur as the strongest candidate 
for the Presidency that the formation of 
this organization in his behalf is not only a 
natural but a very necessary measure, 

“Countless Democrats have advised me of 
their desire to put partisan politics aside and 
work for the nomination and election ol 
General MacArthur, Consequently, we are 











in the process of establishing branches in 
each of the 48 States and the Territories. 
We expect to assist the main organization 
for General MacArthur with financial aid, 
speakers, and campaign and election work- 
ers. We have already begun our active cam- 
paign for the general.” 

National headquarters of Democrats for 
MacArthur is 1700 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
The organization is the result of a canvass 
of the Democratic opinion in New England 
and mid-Western States during the winter 
and more recently in Texas, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and 
Florida. 





The Case Against Universal Military 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the propaganda emanating from one- 
worlders and the military to fasten uni- 
versal military training upon the youth 
of this land is now attacking the Rules 
Committee and especially its chairman, 
Hon, LEo ALLEN, because this nefarious 
and un-American bill has not been cata- 
pulted onto the floor for debate. Even 
the Atlantic Monthly has joined the hue 
and cry for releasing this bill for imme- 
diate consideration. 

It is fortunate indeed for the liberty of 
this country that there are such men as 
John Henry Martin, former consultant to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose article, 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
Look magazine entitled “The Case 
Against Universal Military Training,” I 
am inserting in the Recorp under unani- 
mous consent. 

Unless a free people refuses to be stam- 
peded by the impact of false propaganda, 
the freedom which has made this the 
greatest Nation on the face of the earth 
will be lost. 

The article referred to follows: 

THE Case AGAINST UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING—BAsIc TRAINING FOR 18- YEAR-OLDS WILL 
Nor STRENGTHEN Our NATIONAL DEFENSE 

(By John Henry Martin, former consultant 

to the Joint Chiefs of Staff) 

The American people are being asked to 
support universal military training because 
its advocates claim only such a program can 
achieve national security and preparedness. 
The assumption is made, and the conclusion 
fostered, that opposition to universal mili- 
tary training is opposition to preparedness; 
that those who are against UMT are pacifists 
and dreamers. 

Because most Americans have accepted 
this assumption, a feeling has been gener- 
ated that opposition to universal military 
training is unpatriotic. 

Yet, today, after a year’s delay by Congress, 
an increasing number of important officials, 
who are seriously concerned with the security 
of our Nation, have come to realize that UMT, 
after closer examination, may be the single 
most costly and dangerous error in prepared- 
ness that this country could make. 

CAN UMT PROVIDE FUTURE STRENGTH? 

Universal military training has gained its 
greatest support from the fact that opposi- 
tion has thus far failed to subject the pro- 
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posal to military analysis. This analysis 
would ask: “What can universal military 
training provide toward the future military 
strength of the United States?” To answer 
this question, we must examine the relation- 
ship of UMT to those factors upon which 
our military position is based. The first re- 
quirement of a strong and prepared United 
States lies in the vigor and capacity of its 
professional military personnel. We need a 
wide-awake Army, an active Air Force, and 
a hard-striking Navy. We starved the serv- 
ices between World War I and World War II. 
Despite their abusive treatment, the services 
performed magnificently in the past war. 
They did so by providing a rigidly trained 
core of professional experts around which 
a huge civilian force could be rapidly as- 
sembled. The seasoned Regular was the 
nucleus of our wartime military expansion. 

Let us examine with simple arithmetic 
the effect which universal military training 
would have on the maintenance of a vitally 
needed core of alert military personnel. 
Training 850,000 men will require personnel 
from the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. These services have esti- 
mated that they will ultimately need an 
aggregate of about 230,000 persons to oper- 
ate the UMT program. 

Estimates of the number of Army com- 
missioned officers needed for UMT duty have 
ranged from 29,000 to more than 650,000. 
If the United States maintains a peacetime 
Army of 1,000,000, it will be staffed with ap- 
proximately 100,000 officers. By using the 
conservative War Department estimate of 
29,000 officers—considered too low by many 
military men—our figures indicate that about 
3 out of every 10 officers will spend their 
time shepherding youngsters through ele- 
mentary military routine—if we adopt uni- 
versal military training. A proportionate 
number of officers will be drained from the 
other services for training duty. 


WE’D WASTE PROFESSIONAL OFFICERS 


To reduce our professional military offi- 
cers to a full-time devotion to the dull, dead 
level of recruit training is to invite disaster. 
We would instantly recognize the dangerous 
folly of asking our too-few atomic physicists 
to spend their entire working day teaching 
science to high-school students. Under such 
a program, we would soon lose our first posi- 
tion in the field. We cannot afford to im- 
pose on our professional officers a program 
that would give them no opportunity to 
grow in their proficiency in the complexities 
of modern warfare. 

A second basic military objection lies in 
the fundamental error of giving every con- 
scripted youngster elementary combat train- 
ing. At the height of World War II, the 
United States Army had approximately seven 
men in essential noncombat duty for every 
soldier at the front. In the Navy, for every 
man aboard a combatant ship, there were 
several on auxiliary vessels, in supply depots 
and shore bases throughout the world. To 
give every able-bodied young man in the 
United States elementary combat training 
will be wasting such training on more than 
70 percent of these men in terms of their 
function in any future war. 


UMT WILL NOT TRAIN SPECIALISTS 


Training in combat warfare is the most 
rapidly learned skill the services require. 
In World War II, our primary difficulty was 
in getting and training the thousand varie- 
ties of specialists—noncombat specialists— 
which modern warfare demands. There can 
be no specialist training in 6 months. Under 
the most urgent of wartime conditions, tech- 
nicians in all branches of the services, learn- 
ing at war-inspired speed, took a year or more 
to train. Pilots were produced, frantically, 
in 18 months. Radar technicians were 
trained in about the same amount of time. 
Other specialties required training propor- 
tionate to their complexity. 
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Universal military training, being advanced 
as a measure to prepare us for war, is in these 
terms a dangerous delusion. Adopting con- 
scription will be a comforting blindfold con- 
cealing our weakness from ourselves—but 
not from our potential enemies. 

Another requirement for national security 
lies in the mysterious business and science 
called intelligence. An America without eyes 
will have another Pearl Harbor. This time, 
not against a fleet at anchor, but against a 
nation asleep. Warning will come—if it 
comes—only through the successful efforts of 
an elite intelligence corps. Training 18- 
year-old boys has no obvious contribution to 
make toward an alert intelligence effort. 


INTELLIGENCE FUNDS BEING PARED 


We are already witness to the dangerous 
manner in which other huge military expen- 
ditures are making Congress cut and pare the 
meager funds budgeted for the United States 
Central Intelligence Authority. The popular 
estimate of $2,000,000,000 annually for uni- 
versal military training will further squeeze 
the pennies available in the Treasury for an 
infant intelligence program. It will do so at 
our risk. 

The cost of UMT can best be understood if 
compared with what we could buy if we de- 
cided to spend the same amount for other 
things—for national defense. We should 
know whether our readiness for war will be 
more advanced through adopting UMT than 
it would be if a sum equal to its cost were 
spent on other preparedness measures. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, W. Stuart 
Symington, has stated the need for appropri- 
ations to purchase 5,200 aircraft annually 
during the next 5 years. By striking con- 
trast, the aircraft appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948—approximately $750,000,000— 
provides for the purchase of less than one- 
third this number of aircraft. 

The appropriation for military research 
during the fiscal year 1948 is $550,000,000— 
about one-fourth of the estimated annual 
cost for the UMT program. Research in all 
branches of the service has had to be cur- 
tailed because the available funds are so 


pitifully weak. 


RESEARCH WILL SUFFER 


Research work in Government military 
projects is failing to attract many of our 
leading scientists. Since the end of the war 
these men have returned to civilian jobs 
simply because they cannot afford to work 
for the relatively meager salaries offered in 
Government research. 

The guided-missile program, by public and 
private admission, is 10 years away from 
practical fulfillment. If provided with ade- 
quate funds, this program probably could 
be hastened to earlier completion. We have 
ample evidence of what can be accomplished 
when the lack of appropriations does not 
impede progress. Both the atom bomb and 
the German V-2 rocket came from nowhere 
to completion during the war. 

Yet development of the atom bomb, the 
world’s most costly and complex research 
program, cost less per year than the serv- 
ices now want for teaching boys how to 
shoot a rifle. Adopting UMT will withdraw 
$2,000,000,000 every year that could be spent 
on maintaining the world’s best air force 
and the military research needed to keep our 
technical superiority. 

The President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training has advocated UMT. But 


this group clearly recognizes the danger that 
could result in the withholding of funds 
from other essential parts of our total de- 
fense program. “Universal training,” the 
Commission reports, “should not be under- 
taken at all unless the citizens of this coun- 
try understand that it has a value only as 
a part of a program that will demand the 
expenditure of a much larger proportion of 


our national income than we have 


ever 
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allocated for national defense in time of 
peact 

What is claimed for universal military 
trainiz First that a weak-appearing 


United States will tempt attack; that uni- 

versal military training will give us an im- 

posing facade of strength. 
CONSCRIPTION FAILS TO PREVENT WAR 

For 150 years, the nations of Europe have 
wasted their substance on conscription with- 
out preventing a single war. In fact, the 
only area of the earth where universal 
military training has been tried is also the 
continent on which all the major wars of 
modern history have been fought. 

It would be easier to employ the historical 
facts to show that conscription is an invita- 
tion to war. Put it does seem mildly strange 
that a system hated by the ancestors of our 
country, a system that drove many of them 
here, a system inexorably linked in every 
textbook as a contributing factor leading to 
war, can be foisted upon this Nation and 
believed by its advocates as a measure for 





peace 
We are told that the United States needs 
a trained and readily available reserve of foot 








soldiers in the event of war. Realizing that 
15,000,000 veterans of World War II consti- 
tute a reserve of trained personnel that will 
be available in adequate condition for at 
least 10 more years, the proponents of UMT 
have been hard put to explain the necessity 
for training more—and now. 

Some seem to have forgotten this fact: 
The veteran of World War II has received a 
training in combat which he will not soon 
forget. He demonstrated a technical and 
combat prowess second to none in the world. 
But the spokesmen for compulsory military 
training argue that it is unfair to expect 
men to be called upon twice to face an enemy 
in wat 





YOUNGSTERS WOULD NOT FIGHT WAR 

Are we seriously being asked to believe that 
in the event of war, this Nation will call 
upon 6-months-trained boys rather than re- 
call the ablest fighting team that history has 
ever seen? The error of this reasoning is ap- 
parent to everyone, and it is most obvious to 
the veterans themselves. 

There are a number of other small reasons 
seriously put forth by the services to support 
the program The press has quoted officials 
at the Fort Knox universal military training 
experimental center, who extol the educa- 
tional benefits, self-discipline, social courte- 
sies, health, reductions in crime. There is 
no need to examine these claims, nor do they 
Warrant serious study. 

All that is claimed in these respects may 
be true. But it has nothing to do with the 





basic fact of military preparedness. And 
that is what we are here examining. Addi- 
tional! for each and all of these claimed 
benefits, the following can be stated beyond 
the ity of « ul: If eur country 


wanted to spend annually $2,000,000,000 im- 
| deficiencies in health 
y forces would be the 
; we would choose to carry 





Oo such reforms 

We have noted that universal military con- 
scription would deaden the capacity of our 
professional officers, compete with essential 


intelligence needs for funds; give inadequate 
combat training to all, when only a small 
percentage will require it; fail entirely to 
train hnicians who will be needed most; 





and st dangerously, will give 
1 e sé ecurity and strength. 
UNIV MILITARY TRAINING WOULD BE AN 
EXPENSIVE DELUSION 
Univer military training or, to call it by 







nd more honest ne, conscription, 
expensive military de- 
could undertake. To 
would undermine our true strength, 
drain our public funds in wasteful activity, 
‘ > us in ostrich-blind exposure. 


the most 


this Nation 


S 





No arguments have been made here about 
@ push-button war. No appeals have been 
made to sentiment or to the American 
mother. No quotations have been advanced 
from experts. Rather, we have endeavored, 
honestly and without emotion, to examine 
conscription as a question of military pre- 
paredness. Universal military training will 
not and cannot survive such analysis. Uni- 
versal military training is an unsound pro- 
posal. It must not become American law. 

Yearly cost of UMT would exceed total 
1948 expenditures for planes, research, and 
ships. 


eee Cee SOP) ocak eee $2, 000, C00, 000 


750, 000, COO 
550, C00, C00 


Aircraft (fiscal year) --- ce 
Military research (fiscal 1948) _ 


Naval ship construction (fis- 


cal 1948) -_-- i onigcdi ate 278, 000, 000 
eS ees eee (?) 
Total.-- ‘cian titanate Ag ey eae 





Socialism Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last several days in the dis- 
cussion of ERP we have heard many loose 
statements about the Socialist Party and 
its supposed parallel to the program of 
the Communist Party. Since I havé lived 
in a city in which the major administra- 
tive power was conducted by Socialists 
and since I do not at all believe that the 
Socialist and Communist Parties are one 
and the same, I have asked the secretary 
of the Socialist Party in my Gistrict, 
Raymond S. Hofses, present candidate 
for the congressional seat now held by 
me, to write me a short letter defining 
the aims of that party. While I do not 
agree with their philosophy, believing 
rather that free enterprise under such 
conditions of control that it cannot in- 
jure the general public is best for full 
development of our resources, physical 
and spiritual, I do agree that their defini- 
tions are fair and able. For the infor- 
mation of the Members of Congress I 
include his reply in my remarks, also the 
following extract from a letter from the 
present candidate for Vice President on 
the Socialist ticket, Darlington Hoopes, of 
Reading, who, it may presumed, fairly 
represents the thinking of that party: 

I am writing at this time to let you know 
that along with many others of your con- 
stituents I have not changed my mind about 
the desirability of UMT, or of the renewal 
of Selective Service. I am violently opposed 
to the dictatorship of the U.S. S. R. and to 
its tactics in undermining and then over- 
running other countries. As you no doubt 
are aware, Communists hate and fear 
Socialists more than any other group be- 
cause they realize that we know their 
methods and tactics and will expose and fight 
them to the bitter end. However, we believe 
that this battle should be on a political basis 
and not on a military one. We have enough 
confidence in democracy to believe that, if 
fair-minded people are given a chance to 
make a choice between democracy and dic- 
tatorship, there will be no question about 
what that choice will be. 
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Communism feeds upon fear, desperation, 
and frustration, and the best weapon against 
it is to help the people help themselves and 
give them hope for something better in the 
future. For that reason I am in favor of the 
economic aid of the Marshall plan. 


READING LABOR ADVOCATE, 
Reading, Pa., March 29, 1948 
Hon. FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRED: Since there is considerable loose 
thinking on the part of some of our law- 
makers about the aims of Communists and 
Socialists, it is with the hope of making the 
Socialist objective clear that this letter is 
being written. I believe clarification on this 
matter is needed, not only by Members of 
the Congress, but also by members of our 
own party who may be pulled off base by the 
manifest fact that the capitalist private- 
profit economy has lead the world to wars 
and dictatorships, and, here at home, is able 
to function only with the assistance of gov- 
ernmental measures (subsidies, surplus 
stock-piling, business and labor controls, etc.) 
which fail to mesh with either traditional 
conceptions of political democracy or with 
official professions of faith in what 1s called 
free enterprise. 

We have seen what communism has come 
to mean in nations which have rejected 
socialism by parliamentary action until their 
capitalist economy crashed. Democracy dies 
civil liberty disappears, group power subverts 
or silences popular expression. Fortunately, 
however, we also have seen the efforts of 
British Socialists to establish a collectivized 
economy by intelligent use of the freedoms 
won by their forefathers. We therefore Max 
some basis for comparison. 

The American people are being told that 
communism aims to overthrow our Govern- 
ment by force and violence and that Ameri- 
can Communists give first allegiance to a 
foreign government. To the extent that 
those charges are true, Socialists differ 
basically with Communists. 

We Socialists do, indeed, aim to end the 
capitalist private-profit system and set up 
another economy which will be Owned so- 
cially and operated democratically. It is th 
fulness of that aim which compels us t 
reject violence as a course of action. 

We know in advance that freedom and 
democracy cannot be imposed upon a peo- 
ple, that they must first be desired, and 
that to depose one tyrant by violence in- 
spired by resentment or despair is to becom¢ 
the subjects of another and a greater tyranny 
So we appeal to reason and seek our end 
through the employment of the tools of 
political democracy. 


However, having said all this, it must be 


recognized as a fact that not alli people 
possess the tools of democracy. In countri 
where peaceful opportunity for radical 


changes have been destroyed, then, there | 
no recourse but to violence. Emphatically 
I am offering this stipulation, not to justil) 
what is happening in countries where free- 
dom has long been weak but to tell you that 
the most important job for America’s law- 
makers is to see to it that the opportt j 
to make legal changes shall be preserved and 
strengthened here at home. 

Socialists submit that good Americanisn 
is whet the American people decide it sna 
be. They are neither inhibited nor direct 
by the dictators of a foreign land or by 
opposition of those self-styled patriots In ana 
out of American public life who appeer reaq) 
to make any revision of freedom that m 
become necessary to preserve an econom) 
which enables owners to profit from the lat 
of workers. 

I have been rather painfully avoiding 
urge to justify the Socialist objective 
to limit this letter to a statement on the 
chief points which distinguish us from Com- 
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munists. In closing, however, I will add that 
while the treatment of Socialists by Com- 
munists in other countries causes us to fear 
them, we also—and in no less degree—fear 
the 100-percent Americans who stand ready 
to crush socialism by methods which have 
already been made infamous by Fascist- 
minded beneficiaries of class privilege. And 
this in spite of the fact that on January 14 
of this year the State Department told Con- 
gress that Socialists believe in democracy, 
fundamental freedoms such as those of 
speech and religion and individual rights, 
and are among the strongest bulwarks in 
Europe against communism. 

Thanks for your consideration, and my 
apologies for the length of this letter. 

Best personal wishes. 

RayMownp S. Horszs. 





A Criticism of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many letters 
from my constituents, severely criticizing 
the President and the State Department 
for the way in which they have handled 
foreign affairs. The following letter 
from a citizen of my district is typical of 
many that I have received and is a severe 
criticism of the President and his State 
Department: 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., March 15, 1948. 


Dear Mr. ScHwaseE: Pray tell when this Re- 
public became a dictatorship? How come the 
President may say that Congress cannot 
question the hired man? Can he do just that 
and get away with it? 

Rather looks, if that be true, that Congress 
needs the Marshall plan here at home. 

By the way, just what is this Marshall 
plan in plain English? 

We hear that through it $250,000,000 worth 
of tobacco will be purchased to assist the 
French, Germans and Italians, the English, 
the Irish and Welsh, Belgians and Holland- 
ers, to keep communism away from their 
doors. 

That causes us to wonder if the whole is 
something of a hoax concocted to keep prices 
high in America, that special interests may 
be called upon to support the New Deal 
campaign. 

We know you are busy as can be and sin- 
cerely hope you will find a way to thwart some 
of the things that seems to us to be rushing 
us toward communism. 

Our State Department needs an immediate 
house cleaning. 

We thank you and with best wishes. 





Radio Address of Hon. Abe McGregor 
Goff, of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to in- 
clude the timely and able address re- 
cently delivered by our esteemed col- 
league, Hon. ABE McGrecor Gorr, over 
Station KSL, Salt Lake City, Utah. I 
commend it to the membership for their 
careful perusal. 


THE SKY IS THE LIMIT 


My fellow westerners, it is a genuine pleas- 
ure to have this opportunity to greet you 
again, and I regret that it is not possible to 
see and visit with each one of you in person. 

It has been 2 years and a half since for- 
mal hostilities came to an end in the greatest 
and most devastating war in all this old 
world’s long history. However that fierce 
struggle may have left its mark in our per- 
sonal lives, we can remember the hopefulness 
with which we looked forward at that time 
to the establishment of an ordered world in 
which all mankind could live in peace and se- 
curity. We realize now how little we com- 
prehended the variety or magnitude of the 
problems at home and abroad which would 
rise up to plague America. We sadly under- 
estimated the economic impact of the war's 
wastage and destruction. Worst of all, was 
our blind reliance on the gratitude, fairness, 
and good intentions of the Soviet Union. 

The major dictators of the late thirties 
were Hitler, Stalin, Tojo, and Mussolini. 
Chiefly through our efforts, all have met the 
ultimate fate of dictators, except Stalin. In 
the necessary overthrow of three dictators, 
we unleashed a greater scourge. At Yalta 
and Teheran, a tired, sick, old man was no 
match for cunning Stalin, Our spokesmen 
failed to erect a protective bulwark against 
the Red menace. Communist ideas and pro- 
ponents can come out of Russia freely. 
There is no counterfiow. 

Now, with a supine Germany, Soviet armies 
could spread out over Europe in a matter of 
weeks at most. But, callous of human lives 
as is any dictator, I doubt if Stalin considers 
it wise or necessary to resort to formal hos- 
tilities. Communist agents and their mis- 
guided tools in these countries are doing the 
job quite effectively. To an Oriental, at least 
in thought, time is not important. Fanati- 
cal and zealous, the disciples of Lenin reach 
their greatest effectiveness by pulling down 
nations from within rather than armed at- 
tack from without. Then, too, Stalin is 
smart enough to appreciate the work being 
done by those who toe the Communist line 
in the United States. Why risk provoking a 
war, when he thinks there may be an out- 
side chance they may be running the show 
here next January? If he abandons the un- 
dercover tactics, those who think of him as 
a bland, kindly, much-maligned old gentle- 
man will gather fewer votes in November, 
If they win, he can have his way everywhere, 
just as he has in Czechoslovakia. No, I do 
not believe Russia is yet ready to direct her 
armed might against the chief obstacle to 
world-wide Communist domination. Besides, 
we have the atom bomb, which she has not. 

Last Wednesday the President called on 
Congress to speed the European recovery 
program, enact universal military training, 
and authorize the return of Selective Service. 
I agree that if our money can successfully 
underwrite a western European economic and 
military alliance against Russia, then a sub- 
stantial investment is justified. Calm ap- 
praisal of universal military training will dis- 
close that its adoption would be a step in 
the wrong direction. It would furnish no 
immediate recruits to swell our armed serv- 
ices, and would be wasteful and ineffective as 
a long-range program. I favor immediate 
restoration of Selective Service operational 
machinery and resort to the draft in case 
volunteers sufficient to supply necessary 
manpower do not come forward. 

Failure of the President to stress air power 
was an amazing omission. He designated 
Russia as our only potential enemy. If he is 
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right, then we should shape our defense 
plans to meet that contingency. 

Any outside attack upon us by that power 
can come only by air. Flight over the polar 
icecap is the shortest approach to our in- 
dustrial centers, which would be the primary 
target. Coupled with this would un- 
doubtedly be sabotage, which would inciude 
the stealthy preplacement, by agents, of 
mass destruction weapons. Guided missiles 
might be employed, but our territory is still 
too far away for these to be accurate, even 
if such missiles could reach us. 

While Russia has been quietly building a 
formidable submarine flotilla, based on. im- 
proved German design, she has no surface 
navy of consequence to hold off our own 
fleet, even if she had the transports to con- 
vey a mass army to our shores for an invasion, 
She cannot attack us by sea. 

We know that the Soviet is building a 
great air fleet. She has already made good 
use of the B-29's seized when they landed 
on Russian soil during the war, and observers 
report that planes of like design are already 
in the air. In contrast, we have permitted 
our own air force to deteriorate. Its planes 
are largely those left over from hostilities. 
Worse than that, we have permitted our air- 
craft industry to run down. If an attack 
should come, neither our ground forces nor 
the Navy can save us. We must be capable 
of meeting and turning the full effect of an 
air attack. We must be able to inflict swift 
destruction by air retaliation. We must pa- 
tiently persist in peaceful means and open 
discussion, in an effort to settle our difficul- 
ties, but the one thing which will constitute 
a sure deterrent against such an attack is 
the knowledge that we could more than 
hold our own, if it came. I feel that those 
who would commit us to the training of a 
mass ground army by a program of uni- 
versal military training have failed to analyze 
the necessity of a more modern approach 
to our problem. 

Air power is the one effective way to carry 
the war to Russia. History warns us of the 
futility of meeting her mass ground armies, 
Napoleon tried this and was utterly de- 
feated. Hitler invaded Russia with 220 crack 
divisions at the height of German military 
power. We are hopelessly outdistanced in 
manpower at the start with the millions of 
troops that the Soviet could put in the field. 


The swiftest, surest, cheapest means, and 
that which would insure the least casualties, 
would be the employment of the new strat- 
egy by air, which was so successful against 


Japan. If war comes, the only choice is to 
destroy industrial capacity. Armies without 
a source of supply, with frightful devastation 
in the homeland, will become impotent. 
What Russia fears is the terrible sting carried 
by a swarm of superbombers. If we acquire 
air supremacy, we can prevent a war, be- 
cause we will not start it, and Russia will not 
risk it. 

My bill, introduced during the special ses- 
sion, is to retrieve our air supremacy. It 
provides for the immediate construction this 
year of 6,000 additional military planes and 
for constant scientific air research in the 
development of aircraft, rockets, guided mis- 
siles, atomic weapons, electronic equipment, 


and other modern offensive and defensive 
equipment to the limit of American genius. 
I do not mean that we should entirely neg- 





lect the building up of a reasonable lan 
force. But the function of such a force will 
inevitably be secondary. If we need more 
manpower, we can turn to the selective draft. 
The universal military training bill reported 
out by the House Armed Services Committee 
is an ill-assorted compromise designed to 
curry the support of those who have qualms 
against large-scale, purely military 
peacetime. It will take away all our 
bodied young men from their civilian pur- 
suits, and we do not need so many. While 
it is recommended by most of our milit 

leaders and by the President, I share the 


service in 
able- 
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view privately voiced by many officers that 
we can place no confidence whatever in its 
effectiveness. As a member, for a time, of 
General MacArthur’s staff, I believe I am safe 
in saying that this is his view. It is not an 
answer to present manpower problems, be- 
cause the trainees will not even be a part 
of our armed servicés, but take up a con- 
siderable part of the precious time in a half- 
baked schedule under a civilian board. Iam 
quite sure that most of the people who have 
signed petitions to Congress for the speedy 
enactment of this bill have neither read nor 
understand its provisions. 

I am afraid too many people confuse uni- 
versal military training with national de- 
fense. It seems to me that in the grave 
world situation we face we must concentrate 
our wealth and effort on decisive weapons 
instead of spreading them thin on means 
which will not give us the ultimate in mili- 
tary power. Millions of half-trained men 
here will not dissuade Russia from attacking 
us or from overrunning Europe. Machines 
and not men will win the next war if it comes. 
I firmly believe we court disaster if we pre- 
pare to accept battle on the surface of the 
earth. National survival and the survival of 
liberty in the whole world depend on con- 
centrating our efforts on the one way where 
American ingenuity, productive capacity, and 
technical skill can overcome the superior 
manpower we would face. 

Finally, I charge you, as loyal Americans, to 
man the watchtowers on the alert for the foe 
within. Infestation by political invasion is 
the proven pattern of the Communist 
advance. 

I regret that we must discuss war and 
preparation against it when the great church 
festival of Easter is so near. Let us hope 
that another year will find us in a happier 
situation. x 

God bless you all. 


General Mitchell Vindicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received the following letter, 
with the enclosed United Press dispatch 
of March 27, 1948, from Mr. Joseph 
Greenwood, Clinton, Ind. 

Mr. Greenwood’s sentiments in regard 
to the great World War I hero, Gen. 
“Billy” Mitchell would be echoed by all 
who served under him and knew him as 
a military officer. 

CLINTON, IND., March 27, 1948. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Rar: I just read the enclosed clipping 
in regard to the vindicating of Billy Mitchell 
which I am sure will be joyfully received 
by all those who served under him. 

I had the pleasure of serving as an en- 
listed man in the air service under Billy and 
I can assure you if our general officers today 
were as democratic and used the same di- 
plomacy as General Mitchell, a universal 
military training bill would not be necessary 
as young men would be glad to enlist. 

This article should have made headlines. 

Best wishes, 
JOSEPH GREENWOOD. 


AIR FORCE VINDICATES GEN. BILLY MITCHELL 


WASHINGTON, March 27.—Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam L. (Billy) Mitchell was honored posthu- 
mously today for the fight he lost in dis- 
grace 22 years ago in behalf of a powerful 
and vigorous air force. 

Before a gathering of top officials of the 
armed services, old-time flyers and Mem- 
bers of Congress, Gen. Carl Spaatz, air force 
chief of staff, presented a special Gold Medal 
of Honor to the pioneer airman’s son, 19- 
year-old Billy, Jr. 

“Billy,” Spaatz said solemnly, “your father 
was the inspiration for all that the Air Force 
is today.” 


Typical Reaction to President’s Recent 
Address to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many letters 
from my constituents giving me their re- 
actions on the President’s recent address 
to the joint assembly of the two Houses 
of Congress. Some have said that it re- 
minded them of the age-old strategy of 
an attempt of a leader to weld together 
his diverted forces at home by directing 
their attention to a foreign enemy. The 
desertion within the ranks of those who 
normally would be the President’s fol- 
lowers, has apparently been most discon- 
certing to the administration. In des- 
peration, naturally an attempt would be 
made to consolidate party factions. The 
split over the civil-rights program of the 
President and other vital issues has 
caused much comment. 

However, my people think the Presi- 
dent failed to tell the Congress or the 
people anything new. Everything he 
said seems to have been known before he 
delivered his message last week. They 
anxiously awaited and expected to hear 
the real story behind the scenes. They 
wanted the facts and are demanding 
them before the administration throws 
us into another vortex of war. 

Some have suggested that the strategy 
which they think he attempted to employ 
was a reflection on their intelligence. 
The American people are quick to discern 
what is back of the message and they do 
not hesitate in writing their Congress- 
men to express themselves freely on this 
subject. A typical example of the letters 
and comments I have received is con- 
tained in the following letter from Tulsa, 
Okla., dated March 14, 1948, addressed 
to me by a prominent leader in one of 
our most highly respected labor unions, 
and reads as follows: 

I have read the President’s speech to Con- 
gress. I have heard his talk the same night 
in New York. To me they have the familiar 
ring of the last two world wars, There were 
slogans then: “He kept us out of war,” 
“Our boys will not be sent to fight on a 
foreign soil,” “All assistance short of war,” 
and Churchill’s statement to the effect that 
we were not supposed to furnish manpower 
to fight that war, and then we furnished not 
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only 75 percent of the manpower on the 
western front but most of the money and 
munitions. - 

The repeal of the Neutrality Act, the arm- 
ing of merchantmen, the use of ships given 
to England, then the peacetime draft, and 
the final attack at Pearl Harbor, and war. 

The parallel is almost deadly. I have never 
been convinced that with proper and factual 
understanding, that this. Nation might not 
have avoided both world wars of the past. 

I am not convinced now that the Ameri- 
can people are properly informed—that 
means the millions like me—to agree in 
cool and calm and dispassionate manner to 
the peacetime draft and selective service of 
the wartimes. If it is necessary to fight 
another war I want my elected officials to 
tell us that it is, to tell us the reasons why 
and to uncover for us so we may honestly 
make up our minds any agreements or mis- 
understandings that may have been made 
concerning the last world war, and any that 
may have been made since. 

I am not convinced that it was or is in-* 
evitable unless we set ourselves up as a 
police force of the world. I am not an ad- 
vocate of trying to police any other part 
of the world, nor am I of the belief that 
we will be able to eternally do this. 

I believe now and have believed from the 
beginning that the only thing such things 
as the Marshall plan or other organized aid 
to Europe and Asia will do will be to place 
us in a position that we will at some future 
time get into war to protect those plans. 
We cannot buy loyalty and friendship. 

For these reasons I am opposed to the 
selective service, to the draft of manpower, 
to the Marshall plan or any other plan to 
try to run the world our way. If this is a 
stop communism movement let us wonder 
if that is not a stop democracy movement. 
If this is to be the battle of Armageddon 
let us now know it, and let us realize that it 
will possibly mean the utter break-down of 
civilization where there will be neither com- 
munism or democracy, but only a terrible 
effort to survive by individuals. 

I know you have been against these 
things. Unless you have more information 
than I do I hope you still will maintain 
your position. I want full information. 


Tariff Classifications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the following list prepared by 
the United States Tariff Commission 
compares old and new rates of duty on 
122 tariff classifications. Every tariff 
item imported in excess of $1,000,000 in 
1939 is listed. Together they accounted 
for a large part of our prewar dutiable 
imports. Of these classifications, 112 
were affected in recent trade agreements; 
83 rates were lowered, most of them very 
substantially; two quotas were increased, 
and 27 rates were bound or frozen. 

The President has asked for another 3 
years in which to conduct new negotia- 
tions aimed at lowering tariffs still fur- 
ther. Apparently there is no minimum 
short of absolute free trade that will sat- 
isfy him. 
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List of the most important dutiable tariff items included for consideration in the Geneva trade agreements—Comparison of tariff rates under 
Tariff Acts of 1913, 1922, and 1930 with rate actually in effect in 1945 and the Geneva agreement rate 


[Includes all classes subject to duties in which imports were valued at $1,000,000 or over in 1939] 





— 


Commodity 





Cattle weighing less than 200 pounds 
each: 
(a) Entries not in excess of 100,000 
head per calendar year. 


(b) Entries in excess of 100,000 head 
per calendar year. 


Cattle n. s. p. f. weighing 709 pounds or 
more each, other than dairy cows: 

(a) Entries not in excess of 60,000 
head per calendar quarter year 
or of 225,000 head per calendar 
year. 


(5) Entries in excess of 60,000 head 
per calendar quarter year or of 
225,000 head per calendar year. 


Whitefish not further advanced than be- 
headed or eviscerated 
Sardines valued over 9 cents per pound - . 
Fish in containers weighing not over 15 
pounds, salted cod, ete., containing 
more than 43 percent moisture. 
Crab meat, crab sauce, and paste: 
Meat 
Sauce and paste... 
Calfskins, wet salted 
Calf and kip leather, upper 
Calf and kip leather, lining - - - 
Leather footwear, women’s, ‘“‘other’’ 





ma- 


Leather gloves not over 12 inches, 
chine-seamed, not overseamed, not 
lined: 

DRGIG: ic dadntetchmtudeeiennten 


Women’s and children’s. ...........- 
Silver or black fox: 
Dressed 


I a etticcecteandinieenttiin 
Bristles; sorted, bunched, or prepared__-. 
Foathions £08 Tao snccsaddedaksnannasdun 
Osts... .coduunsedddadesabbntobheéunenmateeen 


Barley malt..... nigtetnnbinm tiie oe 


sran, shorts, and other wheat byproduct 
feeds. 
Bran and other wheat byproduct feed 
withdrawn from bonded mills. 
Potatoes, white or Irish, certified seed: 
(a) Entries not in excess of 1,500,000 
bushels of 60 pounds each per 
year. 
(b) Entries in excess of 1,500,000 
bushels of 60 pounds each per 
year. 


Tomatoes, fresh 
Pineapples, in crateS...........------.<-- 


Pineapples, prepared or preserved: 
Candied, crystalized, or glaced 
Otherwise prepared or preserved 

Brazil nuts, shelled 

Br 17il nuts, not shelled 

‘ashew nuts...--..-- 

‘ottonseed oil, INR a gcc ciate eure agen 

‘anilla beans 
fon sugar 96° 

Molasses not used for extraction of sugar 

or for human consumption. 








1913 





25 percent 
15 percent 


Free 


2.50 per dozen pair. .- 


2 per dozen pair 


7 cents per pound... .- 

20 percent_._.-.- | 

6 cents per bushel of 
32 pounds. 

25 cents per bushel of 
34 pounds. 

Free 


| 








15 percent_. 





6 cents per ‘cubic foot- 


20 percent 
| 20 percent._._-- ee 
| 1 cent per pound...--- 





Free 
30 cents per pouns ot 
1.0048 cents per pound 
Testing not above 40° 
—15 percent. 
Testing above 40° but 
not over 56°—24 
cents per gallon, 


Mane Gt. .cctcsccacetuidesacnssenenm 3 cents per pound _-_-_-_- 
DIOR a edna tc tides penn $2.60 per proof galee..i 
Rum in containers holding 1 gallon or less_|._...do_..........---.-- 
WH sca rach cea veudawenensacta cbarael WG iecensowtsiwee< | 
COONAN ge re ee eld at octal | 


Vermouth in containers holding 1 gallon | Not over 14 pe reent. | 


or less, 


Still wines produced from grapes, 
taining 14 percent or less alcohol, 
containers holding 1 gallon or less. 

Malt liquors in containers bolding 1 
gallon or less, 


con- 
in 


Castor beans............. iienaininaniidsinapiniaa 


Perilla oil 


Footnotes at end of table. 





alcohol, 45 cents per | 
gallon. More than 
14 percent aleohol, 60 
cents per gallon. 
45 cents per gallon 


In bottles or jugs, 45 
cents per gallon; | 
otherwise, 23 cents 
per gi illon. 

cents per bushel of 
50 pounds. } 
a 


15 


Tariff Act of— 


1922 





9 


< 


1% or 
pound. 


cents per 


1 cent per pound 


30 percent 
25 percent 


15 percent 
| 30 percent 


$5 per dozen pair 4 


$4 per dozen pair #..... | 


7 cents per pound. _- } 

20 percent. | 

15 cents per “bushel of 
32 pounds, 


| 40 cents per 100 
pounds, 
Be et itwtecccnaass 
Say eae paleo 
50 cents per 100 
pounds, 
do 


| 14 cent per pound 
2216 cents per crate of 
1.96 cubie feet. 


35 percent_._- 
2 cents per pound 
1 cent per pound 


3 cents per pound See 


30 cents per pound. 

1.7648 cents per pound 

1g cent per gallon when | 
not above 52 per- 
cent total sugars % 
cent for each percent 





| $7 per dozen pair 5 


| 3 cents fer pound 


3 cents per pound 


1 cent per pound..__.- 
30 percent___- 
34 cent per pound 


15 percent__- 
ee 
10 percent 
15 percent_ 
_.do 
20 percent 


$6.50 per dozen pair 5. 
DP Ro cccadcnx 
dient ee 


Bn ccenwia accu 
16 ce nts per bushel of 
2 pounds. 


40 cents per 100 

pounds. 

WP PIOUS. sc bcccnccnss 
ieee Mens Sistntainaniaiens 
| 75 cents per 100 

pounds. 
SPR | A eee 

3 cents per pound. __ 

50 cents per crate of 


45 cubic feet. 


ol eee 
2 cents per pound. 
46 cents per pound 
116 cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound. _.- 
3 cents per pound 

30 cents per pound. _- 
2 cents per pound 

0.03 cent per pound of 

total] sugars. 








above 52 percent 

total sugars. 
4 cents per pound. -..-- 8 cents per pound... _. 
$5 per proof gallon_._.- $5 per proof gallon_.... 
ee! ee bee we 
te Wee I k ¥ 

cee -do SS 

1.25 per ge illon ie ar $1.25 per gallon er 

ee ee ciate ee 

$1 per gallon..........| $1 per gallon.........- 
14 cent per pound.....} 14 cent per pound_..-- 





-| $ 





| 





1945 rate! 





114 cents per pound... 


Olas sinasinietdenaabion 


34 cent per pound 


30 percent ? ane 
3§ cent per poun 1 


2214 percent... 
do 

5 percent........ 

percent ?__. 
percent 

20 percent 


15 
1214 


$5 per dozen pair ® 


$6.50 per dozen pair 5. 


35 percent (changed to 
714 percent). 
percent (effective 

May 1, 1947). 

3 cents per pound *. 

20 percent ? 

8 cents per bushel of | 
32 pounds, 


35 


40 cents per 100 
pounds, 

eo 

So Me bacashadenielisiaacau 

37% + cents per 100 
pounds. 

75 cents per 100 
pounds, 

114 cents per pound 

35 cents per crate of 


2.45 cubic feet. 
EP ick eatnanenns 
1 cent per pound __-. 
2) 4 cents per pound... 
34 cent per pound 
2 cents per pound 2_..- 
3 cents per pound ?___ 
15 cents per pound 
0.75 cent per pound 
0.03 cent per Send of 
total sugars? 


3 cents per pound 
$2.50 per prooi galk n 


..ao e 
..ao . 
do ati 
6219 cents per gallon... 
75 cents per gallon_...- 


ma 


i 


| 








Geneva agreement rate 


¢ cents per pound—bound. 

6 cents per pound up to 200,000 
head. 

6 cents per pound in excess of 
200,000 head (quotas not effective 
uatil end of meat shortage). 


|, 


114 cents per pound—bound. 


114 cents per pound on quantity up 


to 120,000 head per quarter or 
400,000 annually; 2% cents per 
pound in excess of quotas (quot 


not effective 
shortage 
46 cent per pound. 


until end of meat 


15 to 44 percent. 18 
14 cent per pound. 


= ‘ 
(22) percent—not in agree t 
5 pereent—bound. 
1214 percent 
10 percent 
20 percent—bound. 
| $5 ner dozen pair, but not le han 
25 percent 
$6 per dozen pair, but not less than 
40 percent. 


| 3714 percent—bound. 


| 3 cents per pound, bound. 


10 percent. 
4 cents per bushel of 32 pounds. 


20 cents per 100 pounds, 
1 2 ! ercent. 


Do. 


3714 cents per 100 pound 


Fe —_ per 100 pound 

up to 2,500,000 bushels 
coat per 100 pounds in exce 
of 2,400,000 bushe 
Various.” 
35 cents 
feet- 





9 
< 


per crate of 
not in agreement 


45 cubic 


35 percent—not in agreer 

% cent per pound. 

1% cents per pound, 

3% cent per pound, 

144 cents per pound. 

3 cents per pound—bound 

15 cents per pound—bound. 

0.50 cent per pound.§ 

0.03 cent per pound of total sugars— 
bound. 


nent, 


2 cents per pound. 

1.25 per proof gallon. 
5 o- proof gallon. 
&) per proof gallon. 





$1 


| $1.25 per proof gallon. 


25 cents per gallon....-! 


{ cent per pound--.-.. 
Free 


442 cents per pound 


50 cents per gallon. 


| 40 cents per gallon. 


5 cents per gallon but if « ( 
ix is applied to import 


becomes 12 


CO] rm , aT 


| 
} 


lé cent pel pound be 
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List of the most important dutiable tariff items included for consideration in the Geneva trade agreements—Comparison of tariff rates under 
Tariff Acts of 1913, 1922, and 1930 with rate actually in effect in 1945 and the Geneva agreement rate—Continued 
[Includes all classes subject to duties in which imports were valued at $1,000,000 or over in 1939] 





Tariff Act of— 
_ a $$$ 1945 rate! Geneva agreement rate 
1913 1922 1930 








.| $1 per thousand | $2 per thousand | $6 per thousand -_....- $3 per thousand—bound., 
| $1.85 per pound $2.10 per pound _-_..-. 16 per pound $ $1 per pound. 


' 

28 cents per pound....| 28 cents per pound...-| 28 cents per pound. .--- or 28 cents per | 14 cents per pound, 

pound.! 

40 cents per pound...-} 40 cents per pound...-} 40 cents per pound....| 20 or 40 cents per | 20 cents per pound. 
pound.? 

35 cents per pound_..-| 35 cents per pound_.--| 35 cents per pound..--} 30 cents per pound._..} 15 cents per pound on Latakia type 

only. Ps 

16 cents per pound..--| 24 cents per pound-.-.-| 24 cents per pound...-| 24 cents per pound!_.._} 12 cents per pound (on hops valued 

at 50 cents Or more per pound 

| only). 

50 cents per ton 50 cents per ton 50 cents per ton 50 cents per ton ? 50 cents per ton—not in agreement. 


10 to 30 percent, de- | 0.45 cent per average | 13.35 to 44.50 percent, | 10.25 to 36 percent, de- | 734 to 2744 percent, depending on 
pending on yarn| number to No. 40; | depending on yarn | pending on yarn yarn number and value (con 
number. above No. 40, 18 number. number and value. cession limited to cloth over 

cents per pound+ specified values). 

35 cent per average 

yarn number with 

a minimum ad va- 

lorem of 13 percent+- 

4 cent per average 

yarn number to No. 

80; a maximum of 

33 percent above 

No. 80. 

| Not over No. 40, 55400 | 16.35 to 47.50 percent, | 12.25 to 39 percent, de- | 1044 to 32 percent, depending on 

cent per average depending on yarn | pending on yarn yarn number and value (con- 
number per pound. number. number and value. cession on yarn numbers not 
| Above No. 40, 22 cents over 90 limited to specified val- 
per poand+* {oo ues). 

cent per average 

number per pound 

exceeding No. 40; 

minimum ad valo- 

rem of 15 percent+ 

516 of 1 percent 

average Yarn num- 

ber to No. 40; and 

the maximum of 40 

percent above No. 

80. 

Tapestries and upholstery cloths of cot- | 3: 45 percent 55 percent 55 percent 2 40 percent. 

tor ther vegetable fiber. 

Gloves and mittens of warp-knit fabric, 50 percent 60 percent 60 percent ? $1.50 per dozen pairs but not less 
valued at $1.50 or more per dozen pairs. . than 30 percent or more than 60 

percent. 

Cotton wearing apparel, embroidered, : 75 percent 50 percent, 














ton laces, machine-made, 12 point | 60 percent 45 percent, 
1 finer 


ottor articles embroidered, etc., |. 90 percent 2 70 percent. 
n.s. p. f., “other” hand-made. 
Cotton imitation oriental rugs (without 20 percent 
friz 
Rugs, n. e. 8., cotton............ 35 percent ? 174 percent (on cut pile and band 
hooked only), 
Burlaps, not bleached, etc 1 cent per pound 1 cent per pound 1 cent per pound ¥4 cent per pound, 
Bags of jute, not bleached | | 1 cent per pound+10 | 1 cent per pound+10 | 1 cent per pound+10 | 14 cent per pound+5 percent, 
percent, percent. percent .? 
Flax, hackled siahistioeke | F 2 cents per pound _....] 3 cents per pound_....| 144 cents per pound.._| 114 cents per pound—bound. 
Flax, not hackled, value $340 or more 1 cent per pound 142 cents per pound...| 34 cent per pound 34 cent per pound—bound. 
per ton 
Plain woven fabrics of flax weighing less | 30 percent 35 percent.............] 35 percent 90 peretitt cs .<c.ncces --| 10 percent. 
than 4 ounces per square yard. | 
Table damask of flax exceeding 130 | 35 percent ee --| 45 percent 25 percent 15 percent. 
threads per square inch. 
Woven ies, n. s. p. f. of flax ; .-| 30 percent 5, SS Acerca .----| 40 percent 20 percent 10 percent. 
Handkerchiefs wholly or in chief value | 60 percent | 75 percent 4 cents each + 40 per- | 4 cents each + 40 per- | 3 cents each + 20 percent. 
of vegetable fiber other than cotton, cent. cent.? 
embroidered, ete., by hand, valued 
more than 70 cents per dozen. 
Articles or fabrics, embroidered, tam- | 
ed, appliqued, etc., of vegetable | 
ther than cotton, not including 
aring appa 
ind similar wools, in the grease 12 cents per pound....| 24 cents per pound !?__} 13 cents per pound 41__| 13 cents per pound—bound."! 
+ w2ols not finer than 40’s in the |___. emcee | ...do do!?. Dott 


10 percent. 





45 percent or 70 percent." 


p. f. in the grease, finer than J 31 cents per pound....} 25% cents per pound, 
t finer than 56's. 
s. p. f. in the grease finer than Do. 


t carbonized ae 19 cents per pound_...| 23 cents per pound.-...} 16 cents per pound__..| 12 cents per pound. 
742 centsper pound....| 18 cents per pound....| 9 cents per pound 9 cents per pound—bound. 


e than 11 and not more than 
or square yard; over 4 ounces 
yar 1 
, $0.80 to $1.25 per pound.....| 30 percent............- 45 cents per pound+50 | 50 cents per pound+50 | 50 cents per pound+40 | 3714 cents per pound+25 percent. 
percent. percent. percent. 
1, $1.25 to $2 per pound 50 cents per pound+-55 |.....d Do, 
percent, 
50 cents per pound-+-60 | 50 cents per pound+35 Do. 
percent, percent, 
minster, ete., rugs and | 50 percent..... eialiiialaies 50 cents per square | 25 cents per square | 15 cents per square foot but not less 
foot but not less foot but not less than 22)4 percent. 
than 45 percent. than 22)¢ percent. 





r $2 per pour 


| 
| 
j 





fabrics 
: 55 to 65 percent de- | 55 to 65 percent de- | 55 to 65 percent depending on width 
pending on width pending on width and weave—not in agreement. 
and weave. and weave. 
over $5.50 per pour ( d 45 percent 25 percent. 


notes at end of 
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List of the most important dutiable tariff items included for consideration in the Geneva trade agreements—Comparison of tariff rates under 
Tariff Acts of 1913, 1922, and 1930 with rate actually in effect in 1945 and the Geneva agreement rate—Continued 


Commodity 


! 

Filaments of rayon not exceeding 30 
inches in length. | 
Hat materials, straw, not bleached, etc__| 
Hats, not sewed, etc., of paper, bleached, 


ete. | 


umber, spruce, weste Or atid 
I ice, western white 


Lumber, spruce, other than weStern 
white. 
TO cn scrdiwitpalniaaseqeaatussi nti 
Lumber, pine, northern white and Nor- 
way pine. 
Collet He dhccescneketataseeseensee 


flooring). | 
TEA i 2 inmiabiannenh Mina tc dentate dinette 
Cabinet woods, other than mahogany, | 
Spanish cedar, ete. 
DOW cc cckgs dadereckissiinasdeencens 
Cigarette paper in bobbins 
Residual fuel oil..... 






DEM eee eaten |. 


Unfinished ofis (petroleum) 
Pit. ks cincdieanwaaddabienacdedsccans 


Not in commerce 





nonstaining. 
CR. eckbetncaticninacnde 


China tableware, decorated, except bone | 


china, 


Earthenware tableware, 


“other,” 


decorated, 


Diamonds, cut but not set (less than 10 
stones per carat). 


Diamonds, cut but not set (10 or more | 
stones per carat). 
“Other” precious and semiprecious |. 


stones, cut but not set. 

“Other” imitation stones, cut but not set 

Iron and steel girders, etc., not assem- | 
bled or advanced. 

Tubes of iron and steel not containing 
alloy. 

Manganese ore containing 35 percent 
and over of manganese. 

Ferromanganese, containing 30 per cent 
or more matrganese and 1 to 4 percent 
carbon. 

Ferromanganese, containing 30 percent 
or more manganese and not less than 4 
percent carbon. 

Tungsten ore other than for refining and 
export. 

Spiegeleisen, less than 30 percent mranga- 
nese, more than 1 percent carbon. 

BOGE, Sirk ica conscasccaspnestuens 

Aluminum metal in crude form. ..-.- “a 

Copper, unrefined black, blister, etc. 

TORS. dnp cmaniieipa cianatetnmgense! 





Nickel, in pigs, ingots, etc. .............- 
NG OOOB io nc bd cnvadesraddedvetveweimabes 


Zinc blocks, pigs, and slabs........------ 

Machinery and parts, n. e. s., except 
agricultural. 

COME ME aiid cida ceccwkadetisebincat 

Cartridge roll film........ slisecaial nat emeaninibed 


Motion-picture film, 1 inch or more in 
width, positive. 


9198 ter BOM... o<ce se: 


ee 
| 45 cent per pound 








| 1 cent per pound of 


Co. a 


.-| Free 





15 percent_...... 


| 134 cents per pound_.-- 


10 cents per pound. .-- 





Books, etc., of foreign authorship, 
“other”. 


1 Rate actually in force in 1945, 
2 No change in 1930 rate. 


Tariff Act of— 


1922 


20 percent 


115 percent 


So percent... ....-..<< 





$2.50 per ton } 


We ONG ORc ceasenacese | 


25 percent 


metallie manganese. | 
178 cents per pound of | 
metallic manganese. 


45 cents per pound of | 
metallic tungsten. 
75 cents per ton__....- 


5 cents per pound....- 


3 cents per pound... } 


Free to 14% cents per | 
pound zine content. 





Oe PE acesecssccc< 


20 cents per pound. _-_- 

440 cent per linear | 
foot. 

1 cent per linear foot. | 


i hs | 


2 Flexible tariff change (rate of duty changed under sec. 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930), 


4 But not less than 50 nor more than 70 percent. 


+ But not less than 50 percent. 
6 But not less than 30 percent. 


Be I iincatnmonssst 


15 percent... .. | 


| 25 cents per dozen+ 


25 percent. 
$1 per M board feet_- 


ar 


en 


$2.50 per ton. __....... 
70 percent+10 cents 
per dozen pieces. 


10 cents per dozen 
pieces+50 percent, 


ao percemt............. 
16 cent per pound 


Se Pid a ccccccas 

1 cent per pound of | 
metallic manganese. | 

17% cents per pound of 
metallic manganese. 


50 cents per pound of 
metallic tungsten. 
75 cents per ton......-. 


i 
4 cents per pound 
Free 


3 cents per pound. .__- 

114 cents per pound of | 
zine content. 

1% cents per pound. .- 

271% percent........... 


20 cents per pound-.-. 


| 25 percent 2 





| | Se 
1 cent per linear foot. - 


PPE co ncasccuaeus 








[Includes all classes subject to duties in which imports were valued at $1,000,000 or over in 1939] 


1945 rate! 


25 percent ?7........... 


15 percent 2 
25 cents per dozen+ 
25 percent.? 


| 
50 cents per M board 


feet. 


$1.50 per M board feet 
50 cents per M board 
feet. 
Wee ss 95 
$1.50 per M board feet 
WG i hieetre coerce 
$1.50 per M board feet 
Wie sedatk eee 
$1.50 per M board feet 
45 percent _. 
Free vn SR 
\4-cent per gallon 
Free. ote 
44 cent per gallon 
Free ; 
1 cent per pound 
442 cents per 100} 
pounds. | 
$1.75 per ton____.___- 
70 percent+10 cents 
per dozen pieces.2 


10 cents per dozen 
pieces+50 percent.? 


Q 

a 
o 
~ 


20 percent ?__.__. a 
45 cent per pound 2___ 


} 
19 cent per pound of | 
metallic manganese. | 
174 cents per pound ? | 
of metallic man- 

ganese. 
1 cent per pound of | 
metallic manganese. 
50 cents per pound ?of | 
metallic tungsten. | 
75 cents per ton.....- | 


$1 per ton 2___ ws tl 

3 eents per pound. _._- 

i. Sa aes 

4 cents per pound of 
copper eontent. 

244 cents per pound 
y cent per pound of | 
zine content. 

% cent per pound 
274% percent 2. .......- 


10 cents per pound... 
121% percent_.........- 
14 cent per linear foot- 


~ 


| 
| 
714 percent_......-..-- | 
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20 percent. 


714 percent. 
25 cents per dozen+15 percent. 


25 cents per M board feet. 
Do. 


75 cents per M board feet 
25 cents per M board feet. 


| Free 


75 cents per M board feet. 
Free. 


$1.50 per M board feet—bound. 
ree. 


| $1.50 per M board feet—bound. 


30 percent. 


Free. 
4-cent per gallon—bound. 
Free, 
44 cent per gallon—pound. 
Free. 


lo cent per pound. 
214 cents per 100 pounds. 


| $1.25 per ton. 


35 percent+10 cents per dozen 
pieces or 45 pereent+10 cents per 
dozen pieces (limited to ware over 
specified values). 

10 cents per dozen pieces+20 or 25 
percent (limited to ware over 
specified values). . 

10 percent—bound 


Do. 
5 percent. 


10 percent. 
1g cent per pound. 


25 percent—not in agreement. 


4 cent per pound of metallic man- 
ganese. 

1546 cent per pound of metallic 
manganese. 


tlie cent per pound of metallic 
manganese. 


38 cents per pound of metallic 
tungsten. 
75 cents per ton—bound. 


50 cents per ton 

2 cents per pound. 

Free. 

2 cents per pound of copper content. 


| 144 cents per pound. 


% «cent per pound of zine con- 
tent—bound. 

74 cent per pound—bound. 

15 percent. 


10 cents per pound—bound. 
614 percent. 
1 


2 cent per linear foot—not in agree- 
ment. 
5 percent. 


7 Until the President proclaims the end of the unlimited national emergency and that the abnormal situation in respect to tomatoes has terminated, the rate will continue at 
114 cents per pound. After that time various rates ranging from 1}3 to 244 cents per pound will be in effect during various parts of the year. 
§ Import compensating taxes omitted because they are levied to equalize tax on domestic sugar. 


* Import excise tax (taxable under Internal Revenue Code). 


1 Lower rates applied when total imports of Cuban leaf filler and scrap tobacco did not exceed 22,000,000 pounds each year; higher rates applied on imports in excess of that 


quantity. 


11 Sheets, pillowcases, and damask tablecloths and napkins, 45 percent; other, 70 percent. 
2 When entered under bond and actually used in manufacturing carpeting and certain other items, entitled to free entry. 
13 Sardines, neither skinned nor boned: Valued not over 13 cents per pound, 44 percent; valued over 13 cents but not over 18 cents per pound, 30 percent; valued over 18 cents 
but not over 23 cents per pound, 20 percent; valued over 23 cents per pound, 15 percent. 
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Our Electoral System Is in Urgent Need 
of Remodeling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article written by me on the 
subject of our electoral college system 
appearing in the April 1948 issue of the 
Progressive magazine. 

The article is as follows: 

OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM IS IN URGENT NEED OF 
REMODELING 
(By Representative EsTES KEFraUVER) 

Some southern leaders of the Democratic 
Party have been crashing the national head- 
lines with threats that Presidential electors 
chosen within their States would desert the 
national Democratic ticket in the November 
e.ection. 

These southern rebels against the party’s 
national leadership have pointed out that 
there was nothing in the Constitution or in 
State legislation that would commit the 
southern members of the so-called electoral 
college to support the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates chosen at the Demo- 


cratic* National Convention. They empha- 
sized that there were two choices open to 
bolting electors from Southern States: 


1. They could cast their ballots for the Re- 
publican Party's candidates. This move, if it 
comprised a sufficient number of Southern 

tates, would certainly assure a Republican 
victory, or 

2. They could cast their votes for neither 
the Democratic nor Republican candidates. 
This move might well succeed in preventing 
either the Democratic candidates or the Re- 
publican candidates from obtaining a major- 
ity of all the electoral votes in the country. 

If this should happen, the election of a 
President would then devolve upon the House 
of Representatives. Under the Constitution, 
each State would then have one vote, and the 
Southern States, acting as a unified bloc, 
might determine the outcome. 

Most political commentators have refused 
to take this threat very seriously. They have 
pointed out again and again that a similar 
threat had been made in 1944, particularly on 
the part of a significant portion of the Demo- 
cratic electors in Texas. The Texas threat 
soon blew over, however, and all the Texas 
electors ended up in the Roosevelt-Truman 
column. They have also cited the unwritten 
tradition in America that the electors chosen 
within any State are morally bound to cast 
their votes for the convention nominee of the 
party on whose ticket they ran. Any elector 
who disregarded this tradition would be re- 
garded as guilty of having violated an un- 
written law. 

To any serious student of the American 
political scene, however, these recurrent 
threats of revolt in the electoral college have 
tremendous significance. It is often said 
that the electoral college system of electing 
Presidents, while useless, is harmless. If 
this were true, the system would be a minor 
defect indeed in our political structure and, 
at a time when America is beset by so many 
world-shaking problems, it might well be ig- 
nored. 

But anyone who studies the subject closely 
will see that it is not true. The entire elec- 
toral college system is riddled through with 
s0 many serious and dangerous defects that 
it has been under serious criticism ever since 
it was first put into operation. 


cS 


The greatest demonstration of popular 
government in our time is when 50,000,000 or 
more American citizens, with freedom of 
thought and action, go to the polls and de- 
termine who shall be the next President of 
the United States. No patriotic citizen will 
question the contention that such an elec- 
tion should be conducted under rules which 
will definitely result in the election of one 
of the candidates and that all votes should 
be counted by a method that will accurately 
and justly reflect the will of the American 
people. We do not have such a system today. 

Section 1, article II of the Coristitution pro- 
vides that each State shall be entitled to a 
number of Presidential electors equivalent to 
the number of Senators and Representatives 
of that State in Congress; that the electors of 
each State shall meet in the State capitol on 
the same day and choose a President of the 
United States and a vice president. 

What’s wrong with this procedure? 

Everything—for a democracy. 


First of all, as is indicated by the recurrent 
threat of revolt among the electors, there 
is always the danger that some electors will 
not actually cast their votes for the national 
candidates of their party. State legislation, 
on the whole, has left undefined the respon- 
sibility of electors to cast their ballots for 
the candidates of their own political party. 

A recent study shows that “only two States, 
California and Oregon, have enacted legisla- 
tion imposing a duty upon electors to vote 
for the candidates of the political party 
which they represent. Only Oregon exacts 
from an elector a pledge that he vote for his 
party’s nominees for President and vice presi- 
dent.” 

Second, the system is far too open to the 
possibility of a President being selected by 
the House of Representatives, an extremely 
undesirable procedure. In order to win, a 
candidate must obtain a majority of all the 
electoral votes—266. It is perfectly clear, 
then, that in the event of.a close contest be- 
tween the two major parties any third party 
which obtains a few electoral votes can pre- 
vent the immediate election of the major 
party candidate who obtains only a plurality 
(that is, the greatest number of votes but less 
than an arithmetical majority). Once the 
election is thrown into the House it would be 
possible, as has happened on three occasions 
in American history, for a candidate with the 
second highest number of votes to be elected 
President. 

Third, each State casts its electoral votes 
asaunit. The total electoral vote within any 
State goes to the candidate who has obtained 
the plurality within the State. The votes 
cast for opposition candidates within the 
same State are not counted in the final out- 
come. Thus, if a candidate wins by a plural- 
ity of one vote the entire electoral vote of the 
State goes for that candidate. 

There are other minor defects, but these 
three are of sufficient importance to warrant 
affirmative action to change the system. 

The current controversy over the Presi- 
dent’s recent civil-rights message also high- 
lights the underdeveloped political rote of 
the South. No matter what one may think 
about the merits or demerits of the various 
proposals for dealing with the problem of dis- 
crimination and minority rights (and this is 
not the place to discuss the substantiative 
issues that are involved), it is clear that the 
national leaders of the Democratic Party 
regard the South as “safe.” 

Since it is confidently expected that the 
South will vote Democratic, no matter what 
policies are followed by the Democratic Party, 
the national leaders of the party are under 
little compulsion to give adequate considera- 
tion to the special problems of the South. 

The same is true with the Republican 
Party—but for a different reason. To the 
Republican leaders there seems to be no 
chance whatever of obtaining the electoral 
votes of Southern States (except under un- 
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usual circumstances such as those that de- 
veloped in the 1928 election), so there is no 
reason why they either should give adequate 
attention to the special problems of the 
South. 

This neglect of the South by our major 
political parties affects not only the forma- 
tion of national policies but also the entire 
character of election activity in America. 

Since both national parties are mainly con- 
cerned with winning the electoral votes of 
the doubtful States and since the South is 
hardly ever doubtful, a system has developed 
of political discrimination against southern- 
ers in the selection of Presidential candidates. 

In the early days of the Republic our most 
outstanding Presidents—Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison—came from the Southern 
States. Today some of the most capable men 
in the country, unsurpassed in ability and 
integrity, come from the South. Yet today 
such men, while their abilities may be recog- 
nized throughout the Nation, have no chance 
of being nominated as the Presidential candi- 
date of either party. As the result of the 
electoral-college system, each party is forced 
to judge potential candidates by their ability 
to carry a small handful of doubtful States 
in the North. 

Moreover, once the two national conven- 
tions have been held and the candidates are 
selected, the campaign is concentrated mainly 
in the doubtful States. National organiza- 
tions are forced by the logic of circumstances 
to give practically all of their attention to 
these pivotal States. The South is pitifully 
neglected. 

Finally, the present system deters south- 
ern voters from exercising their right to vote. 
The Democratic voter feels sure that the 
electoral votes in his State go to the Demo- 
cratic candidate; there is more reason for 
him to stay home on election day. The Re- 
publican voters knows that no matter how 
many Republican votes are gained in the 
State, none of the electoral votes in the State 
will go to the candidate; he too, therefore, 
feels no compelling urge to go to the polls, 

It is clear that there is a very close rela- 
tionship between the electoral college sys- 
tem and the underdeveloped role of the Scuth 
in the political life of America. But the con- 
nection is not, as some southerners have mis- 
takenly contended, that the possibility of a 
revolt in the electoral college provides an in- 
strument for the political liberation of the 
South. This approach is short-sighted and 
self-defeating. The electoral college sys- 
tem, far from being an instrument of libera- 
tion, is itself an instrument of tyranny. 
The answer to the problem is not to misuse 
an already defective system but rather to 
iron defects out of the system. 

In developing a program for improving our 
system of electing Presidents, it is first neces- 
sary to go back and see just what the found- 
ing fathers had in mind at the Constitutional 
Convention and how the system took form, 
during the early days of the Republic. 

The question of how the Chief Executive 
should be elected presented almost insur- 
mountable difficulties to the men who wrote 
the Constitution. “If the tranquillity of the 
Nation is to be disturbed,” predicted Chan- 
cellor Kent, “and its liberties endangered by 
struggle for power, it will be upon this sub- 
ject of choice for President.” All sorts of 
plans were proposed. One that the President 
be chosen by Congress was adopted, and 
afterward rejected. Another that the na- 
tional executive be elected by the governors 
of the States was rejected. 

Gradually the idea of an election indirectly 
by the people gained ground until at last it 
was agreed that the choice should be made by 
electors appointed by the legislators of the 
States; this was a compromise between the 
large and the small States. The method was 
intended to place absolute control of the 
choice of the President in the small body 
of superior citizens selected by the several 
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States to exercise their independent Jjudg- 
ment in choosing a President. 

It was intended to avoid, on the one hand, 
the popular tumult and passion that a direct 
election by the people might involve, and on 
the other hand, it was intended to avoid 
legislative domination of the executive by the 
Congress. Each State was to have electors 
equal in number to its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, who were to meet in that State 
on the same day on which the electors met in 
all other States. It was thought that each 
separate State group would be unaware of the 
decision of the others. In the early days of 
the Republic the electors were not elected at 
all, but were appointed by the legislatures. 
South Carolina followed this practice until 
1868. The original provision of the Constitu- 
tion provided that after the President was 
chosen, the person having the greatest num- 
ber of electoral votes was to be Vice President. 

Only a few years were needed to develop 
some of the worst imperfections of the 
original electoral plan. As early as 1797 a 
proposed amendment sought to require the 
electors to distinguish in their ballots be- 
tween candidates for the Presidency and the 
Vice Presidency, but it was not until a real 
crisis arose which threatened the life of the 
Republic that some defects were cured. John 
Adams became Vice President in 1789, though 
he did not receive half the votes. 

In 1800 Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr 
received the same number of votes—73—and 
each a majority. It was well known that the 
electors desired Jefferson for President and 
Burr for Vice President. This demonstrated 
the folly of voting for both President and 
Vice President upon the same ballot. It 
proved the possibility of electing a President 
from one party and a Vice President from an- 
other, and it showed the danger of a tie vote 
and opened the door to deals. 

The Jefferson-Burr controversy threatened 
a dissolution of the Government. It was 
said that the country escaped from a civil 
war only by the prevalence of that kind tem- 
per and magnanimity in the Congress which 
prevailed in the Convention itself. This was 
the first time a Presidential election had 
been thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, and it nearly wrecked the young Re- 
public. 

This controversy resulted in the passage 
of the twelfth amendment in 1804. The 
main features of the amendment were that 
the electors were to vote separately for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. If no person re- 
ceived the electoral majority for President 
the House of Representatives is to choose 
from the three highest instead of the five 
highest as provided originally in the Consti- 
tution. 

The second and last time an election was 
thrown into the House dates back in time to 
1824, 124 years ago. In the electoral college 
there were 182 votes, of which Andrew Jack- 
son had 99, John Quincy Adams 84, William 
H. Crawford 41, and Henry Clay 37. Jackson 
had a plurality of 50,000 in the popular vote. 
There was no question as to the election of 
John C. Calhoun as Vice President. 

Henry Clay was Speaker of the House at 
that time. Before the day for counting the 
votes a great scandal arose. Charges of cor- 
ruption were made against Clay, which were 
investigated without.result. The situation 
was one which invited intrigue, and no doubt 
there was much bargaining and attempted 
trading of votes. Excitement ran high. A 
coalition between the followers of Clay and 
those of Adams resulted in the election of 
John Quincy Adams on the first ballot. Clay, 
on account of being fourth in the electoral 
college, was eliminated in the House. If the 
old provision of voting for the five highest on 
the list had not been changed to the three 
highest, Clay instead of Adams probably 
would have been the choice. 

In a very short.time after the birth of the 
Republic the motivating reasons for the elec- 
toral college were either forgotten or aban- 


doned. The electors whether chosen by the 
legislatures of the States, as they were origi- 
nally, or by the popular suffrage, as now, 
became only robots or puppets, selected under 
&@ moral restraint to vote for a particular per- 
son in a particular party. So it has come to 
pass that this curious machinery of the elec- 
toral college has become only a mode of cast- 
ing the vote for that candidate who is the 
favorite of a majority of the people within 
the particular State electing the elector. 

The Constitution itself contains nothing 
to indicate that the total electoral vote of 
any State should be given to the candidate 
who has obtained the greatest number of 
votes in that State. In fact, at the time of 
the Constitutional Convention, it seems to 
have been taken for granted that the elec- 
tors in most of the States would be selected 
on a district basis. By this system some elec- 
tors could cast their votes for “one candidate 
and other electors for another candidate. 

In 1800, however, the Federalist States en- 
acted State legislation doing away with the 
district system and providing for the selec- 
tion of electors on a general ticket. The 
purpose was to enhance the opportunity of 
electing the Federalist candidate. The Jef- 
fersonians protested against this device, 
claiming that it served to disenfranchise the 
anti-Federalist voters within the Federalist 
States. They made an unsuccessful attempt 
to amend the Constitution for the purpose 
of requiring the district system to be fol- 
lowed by all the States. Failing in this at- 
tempt, they then adopted the general ticket 
system themselves in the anti-Federalist 
States, thereby disenfranchising the Feder- 
alist voters in their States. As a result, the 
general ticket system spread and soon became 
universal. 

Theoretically, it would be possible for the 
general ticket or bloc-voting system to be 
done away with by the States themselves. 
Certainly, there is nothing to prevent any 
State or group of States from taking such 
action. Yet the history of the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution proves that 
unilateral action by the States is impractical. 
Before the seventeenth amendment was 
adopted, many States enacted legislation 
which in effect provided for the popular elec- 
tion of Senators. But it was impossible for 
this system to become widespread until it was 
provided for by constitutional amendment. 
The same is true with respect to any effort 
to break down the bloc-voting system. 

A constitutional amendment is also neces- 
sary for other reasons. The easiest method 
to get away from the general-ticket system 
is to allocate the electoral votes of each State 
to the candidates of the various parties in 
direct proportion to the number of votes 
cast for them. Yet this nedessarily means 
that a third-party candidate who obtained 
a sprinkling of votes in a number of States 
without winning a plurality in any would 
obtain a number of electoral votes on the 
final count. 

Under the present provision requiring a 
candidate to obtain a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, this might prevent either of the 
candidates of the two major parties from 
obtaining a majority; the result would be 
to throw many more elections into the 
House of Representatives. This contingency 
should be avoided at all costs. The only 
way to avoid it, once a system of allocating 
electoral votes in proportion to popular votes 
is adopted, is to change the present consti- 
tutional requirement for an arithmetical 
majority of the electoral votes and to pro- 
vide that any candidate shall be elected 
President who obtains a plurality of the elec- 
toral votes. This change, of course, can be 
effectuated only by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Also, the only clear-cut way to remove 
the threat of a revolt among the electors is 
to abolish the electors themselves as en- 
tities differing in any way from the voters 
who cast their ballots at the polls. 
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It would be rather a futile waste of time 
to enact measures compelling electors to 
abide by the decision of the voters, for in 
s0 doing the utter uselessness of the func- 
tion of elector would be underscored. The 
wiser course of action, clearly, is to do away 
with the office of elector. This does not 
necessarily mean doing away with the sys- 
tem of allocating electoral votes to each 
State. This system can be continued with- 
out harm so long as the electoral vote is 
divided on a proportional basis among the 
opposing candidates, so long as the require- 
ment for election is changed from a ma- 
jority to a plurality, and so long as the sep- 
arate office of elector is abandoned. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary, 
of which I am a member, is currently con- 
sidering a number of proposals to modify 
the electoral-college system by amending the 
Constitution to provide for some of the basic 
changes I have proposed in this article. 
Early action, I am convinced, is vital, if we 
are to strengthen our democracy for the great 
trials in the years ahead. 





Greek Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge that this body give the most search- 
ing thought to the proposals now before 
it which would lightly toss hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the mire of cor- 
rupt Greek politics, and carelessly jeop- 
ardize the lives of America’s youth. 
This deliberative body should not be 
stampeded into undeliberative haste to 
commit the lives and resources of the 
American people to the perpetuation of 
a discredited monarchy in Greece. 

The anxiety of the administration to 
rush this legislation through is of course 
understandable. The tactics of the ad- 
ministration are as obvious as the crisis 
it has conjured up is synthetic. Mr. 
Truman presented no new information to 
the Congress when he summoned the 
joint session on returning from his vaca- 
tion. Gentlemen, there is no crisis ex- 
cept the crisis in Mr. Truman’s political 
fortunes. There is only an attempt by 
the administration to generate an at- 
mosphere which makes impossible any 
reasoned examination of its foreign 
policies. The administration is in haste 
to see this legislation enacted not be- 
cause any new forces threaten our na- 
tional security, but because it fears that 
congressional and public scrutiny may 
pierce through the smokescreen of hy- 
steria so artfully laid, and see the Presi- 
dent’s foreign program for the irrespon- 
sible, war-provoking policy that it is. 

That foreign policy has now been a 
year in the making. This bill is the im- 
plementation and amplification of the 
Truman doctrine enunciated for Greece 
and Turkey in March 1947. A year has 
passed since then and we have had 
ample evidence of the manner in which 
this doctrine has operated and the ends 
it has achieved. To what extent has 
the Truman doctrine accomplished its 
announced purposes of reconstructing 
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the Greek economy, feeding the Greek 
people, and strengthening the peace 
through the preservation of democratic 
Greek institutions? 

The answer is: The Truman doctrine 
has been a dismal and humiliating fail- 
ure. On this point there is no more 
cogent testimony than the President’s 
own report to the Congress on February 
16, 1948. I quote to you several excerpts 
from this report: 

The military situation in Greece has shown 
» improvement during the period under re- 





The economic position of the country re- 
mains critical. 
It ely that the strong inflationary 






force g in Greece can, with the 
means 1 ailable to the Greek Govern- 
ment, be overcome within the near future to 
the extent necessary for prices and wages to 
take a substantial downward trend. 
Implementation of plans for basic eco- 
nomic reconstruction * * * has been 
impeded by the presence of military opera- 
tions and a sense of general insecurity. 


Slowness in industrial progress is caused 
largely by the widespread feeling of insecur- 


And, finally: 

Events since early November have not * * * 
justified the high expectations then enter- 
d for a stable pattern of industrial 
relations. The continued rise in the cost 
of living has largely wiped out the bene- 
ficial effects of the general wage settlement 
and resulted in the prospect of renewed pres- 
sure for further wage increases. Further- 
more, recent actions of vital interest to labor 
have tended to undermine the mutual con- 
fidence required for effective Cooperation in 
the field of labor relations, notably the dras- 
tic law of December 7, which was passed 
without prior knowledge of the mission, pro- 
viding extreme penalties for strikes and lock- 
outs during the period of civil strife. 
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Administration spokesmen have been 
frank to state that during the past year 
the $300,000,000 expended in Greece un- 
der the Truman program has made no 
headway in the fight against the guer- 
rilla forces and has barely served to 
hold the line against them. Americans 
who have recently returned from Greece 
say that even this is an overstatement, 
and that in fact widespread resentment 
against what the Greeks term the Ameri- 
can occupation has actually strength- 
ened the guerrilla forces in some areas. 
The right wing Greek press has been so 
embarrassed by the continual routs of 
the Greek nationalist forces that it has 
set up a clamor about the superiority 
in number and quality of the rebels’ 
equipment, in the face of common knowl- 
edge and repeated statements by the 
American mission that the very contrary 


is true. 

What the Greek Nationalist Army 
lacks in spirit and popular support it 
has made up for in a brutality and 
bestiality that do violence to every de- 
cent human instinct. To proddings by 
the American mission that they under- 
take an offensive against the guerrilla 
forces, the Greek Army has responded 
by such acts as the mass execution of 
captives after they had been tortured 
and tormented on a death march 
through the streets of Salonika that, ac- 
cording to the New York Times corre- 
spondent on the scene, could just as well 
have taken place in the fourth cen- 








tury before Christ. And hardly more 
than a fortnight ago this “gallant” 
Greek Nationalist Agmy made a raid on 
a tuberculosis sanitarium on the pretext 
that a rebel band was in ambush some- 
where in the vicinity and dragged off to 
jail 15 seriously ill patients, who were 
denied all medical attention and even 
the protection of a blanket against the 
chill of the night air. 

This is the Greek Army which we are 
clothing, feeding, and for whom our of- 
ficers are devising strategy. These are 
the royalists with whom we have made 
common cause. These are the troops 
who consider themselves, and are con- 
sidered by a!] Europe, our agents and our 
emissaries. -No matter how self-right- 
eously we denounce their acts of barba- 

ism, no matter how vigorously we dis- 
claim responsibility, we are tainted by 
them. 

The brutality of the Greek royalist 
army is matched by the repressions of 
the Greek Government, nourished by the 
Truman doctrine. A year has now 
elapsed since the enunciation of the Tru- 
man doctrine to defend so-called demo- 
cratic institutions in Greece, and mass 
arrests, deportations, and executions of 
those opposed to the royalist regime are 
still the order of the day. On March 7 
the New York Herald Tribune reported 
that two editors—not Communists, by 
the way—who had dared to criticize the 
mass execution of members of the Greek 
resistance were arrested on a military 
warrant, while the Greek Government 
simply stated that it could not intervene 
in the workings of military courts. And 
these ruthless acts are committed in the 
name of the Truman doctrine, and are 
considered a gesture to the United States. 
I am including in this text an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune 
on March 8 attributing these acts to the 
Greek Government’s interpretation of 
the Truman doctrine: 

Purcre or GREEK LErTists’ CALLED GESTURE TO 
UnitTep STATES—Ex-MINISTER SAYS ATHENS 
Sers TRUMAN DOCTRINE REQUIRING REPRES- 
SIONS 

(By Homer Bigart) 

ATHENS, March 7.—Nicholas Kolyvas, for- 
mer Minister of Justice, said today that the 
current wave- of mass arrests, deportations 
and executions, was the result of the Greek 
Government’s interpretation of the Truman 
doctrine. It believes, he said, that Wash- 
ington desires ruthless suppression of the 
“left” as an implementation of President 
Truman's “containment of Communism” 
theme. 

Mr. Kolyvas, Justice Minister in the Plasti- 
ras government at the time of the Varkiza 
agreement of February 12, 1945, under which 
the ELAS leftist resistance force was dis- 
banded, said he saw no moral justification for 
the recent execution of ELAS members for 
alleged crimes committed during the Ger- 
man occupation. After so long an imprison- 
ment—several were first jailed in the weeks 
immediately after the Varkiza agreement—it 
scarcely was humane to march them out and 
shoot them, he said. 

URGES REVIEW OF SENTENCES 

“T suppose I'll be labeled a Communist and 
a traitor for saying this,” Mr. Kolyvas said, 
“but I believe these convictions should have 
been reviewed. Remember, some of these 
crimes were committed in a period of ex- 
treme political upheaval, when murder often 
was regarded as patriotic. At that time, 
both British and American broadcasts were 
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urging the EAM (National Liberation Front) 
to neutralize and repress all elements collab- 
orating with the Germans. 

“Undoubtedly, there were murders moti- 
vated by personal vengeance rather than pa- 
triotism, but in a period of anarchy such 
cases are difficult to clarify. 

“For that reason,” Mr. Kolyvas said, “the 
amnesty granted under the Varkiza agree- 
ment should have covered all crimes com- 
mitted during the occupation. In any 
event,” he said, “the present purge is dan- 
gerously crude and has already eclipsed most 
of the fundamental liberties guaranteed by 
the Greek constitution.” F 

CALLS REGIME REPRESSIVE 

In the matter of individual freedom, the 
coalition government of Liberals and Popu- 
lists (Royalists)<—created last September by 
Loy W. Henderson, State Department director 
of near eastern and African affairs—has 
proved far more repressive than even the pre- 
dominantly Rightist governments which pre- 
ceded it, Mr. Kolyvas maintained. He said 
thousands of suspected leftists have been de- 
ported without trial, journalists arrested for 
criticizing the government and civil servants 
purged for disloyalty without benefit of the 
right of appeal. 

Liberal Deputies at Athens today de- 
nounced as unconstitutional a decree adopted 
Friday by a Parliamentary committee giving 
to the military council power to drop 60 
senior army Officers. Most of the officers are 
Liberals, and the Liberal Deputies hinted 
they were being discharged for political rea- 
sons by the predominantly Royalist military 
council. 


Now the American mission cannot dis- 
claim responsibility for this—nor can Mr. 
Truman. Is it any wonder that the 
American Army and the American Gov- 
ernment have suffered a tremendous loss 
of prestige in the eyes of Greece’s neigh- 
bor Italy? That our claims to be re- 
garded the defenders of western demo- 
cratic civilization are looked upon with 

n0re than a little scepticism? 

The capacity of the Greek economy to 
absorb American dollars without ap- 
proaching one step nearer solvency is 
almost phenomenal. In a report to the 
Greek people on March 11 of this year 
Governor Griswold, head of the Ameri- 
can mission to Greece, stated that the 
$300,000,000 voted by this Congress in 
July of last year and scheduled to have 
lasted until June 1 would be exhausted 
by the Ist of April. In addition, the 
Greeks have received $38,000,000 in post- 
UNRRA shipments and a $25,000,000 
credit for surplus supplies and for larger 
sums—in all a total of $814,500,000 since 
the war’s end. Yet despite all this cod- 
cling—and let me digress to say that 
the American mission in Greece, in order 
to get Governor Griswold’s report pub- 
lished, deemed it necessary to give two 
Greek newspapers a subsidy to cover the 
printing costs—despite all this coddling, 
the Greek economy still totters uncer- 
tainly. 

Inflation has not been licked. In 
March the prices of basic food commodi- 
ties reached a peak. The hungry have 
not been fed, except in certain quarte! 
where food has been baldly used as a 
political weapon. And the civil servants 
are threatening to strike because of thi 
Government’s reluctance to grant bo- 
nuses and extra rations. It is important 
to note, moreover, that very little fur- 
ther progress toward reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the Greek economy can 














be soft-pedaled, while the administra- 
tion openly in its present hysterical war- 
mongering emphasizes the predomi- 
nantly military character of the $200,- 
000.000 additional assistance which it 
now proposes to render Greece. 

With all our supposed efforts to be- 
friend the Greek people and to relieve 
their distress, we are today cordially dis- 
liked throughout the length and breadth 
of Greece. The hungry hate us because 
they have not been fed. The civil serv- 
ants hate us because we are opposed to 
their bonuses. The freedom-loving 
Greeks hate us because we have helped 
place them under the yoke of an oppres- 
sive monarchist regime. Even those 
Greeks who are our minions despise us 
because they regard us as fools and 
suckers. And to achieve this universal 
unpopularity it has cost us more than 
$800,€00,000 since the war’s end. 

It is clear then that the Truman doc- 
trine has failed to achieve its stated pur- 
poses. It has neither aided the recon- 
struction of Greece nor advanced the 
cause of Greek democracy one step. Its 
one tangible result has been to keep in 
power the corrupt, reactionary, Nazi- 


loving Greek monarchy, which otherwise . 


would have long since been repudiated 
and put to flight. 

Why, in the face of this outstanding 
failure, do the administration and the 
bipartisan coalition in the Congress cling 
so tenaciously to the Truman doctrine? 
I have said that the Truman doctrine 
failed to achieve its stated purposes in 
Greece. But I submit that its stated 
purposes are not its real purposes. I 
submit that the Truman doctrine was 
never intended to feed the hungry and 
to protect and preserve democracy in 
Greece. I submit that the Truman doc- 
trine has been eminently successful in 
accomplishing its real purpose—and that 
purpose has been to keep any popular 
democratic regime from coming to 
power in Greece, to saddle the Greek 
people with a corrupt reactionary mon- 
archy which is odious to them, and 
thereby to promote unrest, instability, 
and strife which will set the stage for 
American armed intervention to protect 
extensive American investments. But 
not primarily investments in Greece. 
Greece is merely the outpost, the gate- 
way for the oil of the Middle East which 
reaction in Greece is supposed to defend 
for American oil companies. 

The Truman doctrine is nothing more 
or less than militarism rampant on a 
blood-soaked field of oil. It is unadulter- 
ated imperialism—oil imperialism. Yes- 
terday Greece, today Palestine, tomor- 
row the world—bathed in a mixture of 
oil and blood. And it is in pursuit of this 
policy of aggressive imperialism—of in- 
tervention in Greece, Turkey, China, and 
every part of the globe that American 
mothers are now asked to turn over their 
sons in the flower of their youth to the 
military. 

Greece proves that the 1947 Truman 
doctrine was never intended to protect 
the peace by strengthening democracy 
abroad. And the 1948 proposal to send 
hundreds of millions of dollars to Greece 
is not intended to protect the peace 
either. It is calculated to do the very 
opposite—to promote discord and strife, 
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to involve us heavily financially, to make 
armed intervention in Greece inevitable. 
Whether or not we Americans recognize 
these implications of our foreign policy, 
it is clear that the Greek people do. It 
is significant that, according to our own 
press dispatches, the President’s recent 
message to Congress provoked in Greece, 
and I quote a “fresh wave of war jitters,” 
and cause a rise in the price of gold. 

I should like to adress myself briefly 
to the Members of this body who, 
though they have serious misgivings 
about the President’s proposal to aid 
Greece and the other proposals of his 
foreign program, are nevertheless pre- 
pared to go along with that program be- 
cause they feel that the alternative is in- 
action and a starving Europe. I Say to 
you that by voting this program you are 
yourseif shutting the door to any peace- 
ful and decent alternative. I say to you 
that your vote is another foundation 
stone pulled from the edifice of the 
United Nations. I say to you that al- 
most anything would be better than a 
war-provoking policy which holds the 
promise of devastation, not reconstruc- 
tion for Europe, and untold horrors for 
our own people. I say to you, genilemen, 
that you may shrink from recognizing 
the truth but your vote for this proposal 
is a vote against the peace. There is a 
way out—the way of working through the 
United Nations which my bill proposes. 


| TR ane 


Farm Aid Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now under consideration is probably the 
most important measure the present 
Congress will have the privilege of pass- 
ing upon. The debate has been very in- 
teresting. The pros and cons have been 
thoroughly revealed. 

There is one thing that stands out 
most prominent when one considers the 
opponents’ viewpoint. They urge that 
the bill will not prevent a third world 
war, nor will it stop the spread of com- 
munism. These seem to be the chief 
reasons assigned by the opponents as to 
why they do not intend to support the 
bill. 

Of course, it is always easy to advance 
strong argumerfts in opposition to spend- 
ing billions of the taxpayers’ money. 
But the other side of the picture must 
also be viewed if we are to properly 
evaluate the true aspects. 

It may be conceded that this bill will 
not prevent war. If Russia is bent on 
war with America, then no legislation 
that this Congress could pass will change 
that decision. If Russia is determined 
to spread communism over the earth, 
then no measure this Congress could 
enact will deter Russia in these efforts. 
The question then arises: What shall we 
dv to secure ourselves and other coun- 
tries of the world who oppose this ag- 
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gressive conduct? It is argued by some 
that we should withdraw from Europe 
and turn over that vast empire of 280,- 
000,000 people to the ravages of com- 
munism and Russian military power, that 
in doing so we should come home and 
draw into our own shell and build a wall 
of steel around this country. That ar- 
gument was good a half century ago. It 
was good in the days of George Wash- 
ington, when weeks were required for 
the bullet of any gun to reach our soil 
or the ship of any fleet to approach our 
shores. But time has changed these con- 
ditions, and America to be secure must 
change her views of the Washingtonian 
era. We know the purpose of this bill is 
not simply to feed Europe. It is to help 
stabilize the economy of Europe and to 
strengthen her military forces, to the 
end that the Red tide may be stopped 
before it engulfs that continent. The 
best assurance we have of preventing 
war is a strong anticommunistic Bu- 
rope. The money that we are spend- 
ing today is cheap in comparison to the 
amount that will be required if we enter 
the struggle against Russia. When Eu- 
rope becomes strong again, econorhically 
and militarily, we will have won the 
peace and not before. The dollars we 
send to Europe under this bill will save 
American soldiers in days ahead. If we 
withdraw from Europe we have surren- 
dered to communism; we have turned 
over the entire world to the militarists 
of Russia and we will stand alone as 
roponents of freedom. 

Who would remain in Europe to en- 
gage the Russian armies if we abandoned 
Europe to these invaders? Upon whose 
soil would we land if all Europe sur- 
renders? 

If this bill is passed it may not pre- 
vent war, but it will strengthen our allies 
who will join us in the greatest of all 
struggles. It will save American lives 
and American blood. It is the best in- 
vestment ever made by this Government 
to secure the peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following article by 
Joseph H. Deckman, chairman, public 
housing committee, Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Washington, en- 
titled “There’s an American Way To 
Clear the City’s Slums and House the 
Needy”: 

THERE'S AN AMERICAN WAY TO CLEAR THE CITY 
SLUMS AND HOUSE THE NEEDY , 


the prob- 


After a 5-year period of studying 


lem of slum clearance and low-rent housi1 

and after listening to numerous discussions 
on the subject both over the radio and from 
the speaker’s rostrum one becomes firmly 
convinced that many fundamental truths 


about housing are escaping the attention of 
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all those who are talking so much about 
America’s No. 1 problem. 

For some unknown reason those who cry 
for a vast Government housing program are 
continually blaming the builders of the 
country for the slums and the improper 
housekeeping habits of the poor and indi- 
gent slum dwellers. Likewise, the spokes- 
men for the building industry are always try- 
ing to excuse themselves of blame for slum 
conditions when these conditions are not of 
their making and it is not in their power 
to cure them. 

Probably there are more phony experts, 
charlatans, misguided people, and self-seek- 
ing bureaucrats advising the American peo- 
ple on housing matters than on any other 
major subject of the day. 

Very few of those in Government, either 
in the legislative branch or in actual con- 
trol of housing agencies, have ever built a 
house, estimated the cost of one, or even 
planned one. From what has been written 
to date by newspaper reporters, columnists, 
and magazine writers it is quite clear that 
their fundamental knowledge of the housing 
industry and its operations is very limited. 

Because the country is being flooded with 
so much false propaganda and misinforma- 
tion it seems a good idea to set forth certain 
basic truths about housing, so the subject 
can be studied in a factual way and not on 
the excitement plan which is now so much 
in vogue. 

The first point to be made in order to 
clear the housing atmosphere is to state the 
fact that the problem of slum clearance has 
nothing to do with the housing industry 
and its normal function of producing new 
housing units. 

The problem of slum clearance is purely 
a local one and its solution lies in the 
speedy promulgation and enforcement of 
housing codes and sanitary laws. 

A second fact to be stressed about housing 
is that the solution of the slum-clearance 
problem is in no way bound up with public 
housing. Instead, public housing is simply 
a political means of furnishing subsidized 
rents to a class of voters for political propa- 
ganda purposes. Slum clearance is only the 
popular vehicle to sell socialized housing to 
the taxpayer and the real aim of the public 
housers is to promote state socialism. 

The third and final point to be established 
about housing is to make it clear that the 
production of new housing units and the 
providing of low-rent accommodations 
should not be confused with each other. 
Obviously, any student of the subject of 
housing recognizes the fact that new dwell- 
ing units are not the only source of good 
rental housing. 

Now, to explain fully the three main facts 
as set forth, each will be discussed in detail. 

Beginning with the first point, it is utterly 
ridiculous to blame the building industry 
for the slum conditions in our cities because 
the builders of new housing do not own 
even a fraction of the properties which are 
located in the slum areas. It is the function 
of the constructors of new housing units to 
build good new buildings and due to build- 
ing codes and Federal loan insurance re- 
quirements the builder from necessity is 
forced to erect sound buildings. Therefore, 
present building programs are not contrib- 
uting to slum conditions because of the 
builder. Also, what has been done in the 
past is no more to be blamed on the present- 
day members of the building industry than 
is society in general. 

Instead, the blame for slum conditions is 
to be placed squarely on the shoulders of the 
owners of slum properties, the poor house- 
keeping methods of slum-tenant and the 
municipal authorities who allow unsanitary 
slum conditions to exist. 

Slums are not caused by old buildings, but 
are definitely the result of houses not kept 
in repair and slovenly housekeeping. 


Georgetown, in Washington, D. C., is the 
finest known example of a slum area re- 
claimed into a fine residential neighbor- 
hood without construction of a new house 
in block after block of that section. 

The solution to the problem of slum clear- 
ance is basically found in the promulgation 
of adequate housing codes and sanitary laws 
at the local level. Proper laws would make 
it unlawful to rent substandard housing or 
maintain unsanitary housing conditions 
either by tenant or by owner. 

Enforcement of housing codes and sani- 
tary laws would result in slum properties 
either being placed in good livable condi- 
tion or in being torn down or their use as 
housing discontinued. In this manner the 


slums will disappear at no cost to the tax-. 


payer. Also the logical development of our 
cities can take place and they will not be 
redeveloped through a public housing pro- 
gram which from past experience builds two- 
story dwelling units in the heart of a city 
where multifamily apartments or commer- 
cial property would eventually be constructed 
by the dictation of sound economics. 

If for some reason the people of a city 
feel that they wish something more than 
just a sound housing code then a strictly 
local Redevelopment Act could be passed 
along the lines of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945. In no case is it 
necessary for Federal legislation to be passed 
for the purpose of subsidizing the clearing 
of the slums of the Nation’s cities. 


In discussing the second point it cannot 


be too vigorously stressed that public hous- 
ing and slum clearance have nothing basi- 
cally to do with each other. Public hous- 
ing is purely a means of subsidizing bricks, 
mortar and lumber to produce fictitious low 
rents at great cost to the taxpayer. Slum 
clearance is simply the “surrey with the 
fringe on top,” which is used in an attempt 
to put over government ownership of hous- 
ing and to date a fine job has been done in 
confusing the collective minds of the Amer- 
ican people. 

A good example of how the public housers 
operate is the statement made by Nathan 
Strauss (one of the Nation’s foremost public 
housers), during a radio program on De- 
cember 30, 1947. 

Mr. Strauss stated that in 1946, 50 percent 
of the babies born in America were born in 
slums. For this reason the builders of Amer- 
ica were failing to properly house the popu- 
lation and consequently the only alternative 
is a great public-housing program. 

It is not known where the statistics can be 
found concerning in what section babies are 
born and how many, but certain other fact- 
ual data is available, which certainly makes 
Mr. Strauss appear to be very much misin- 
formed. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Report, Series P-70 No. 1, dated October 29, 
1947, it is stated that in 1947, 93 percent of 
all the housing in American cities was not in 
need of major repairs. Also it was stated 
that 84 percent of all urban housing occu- 
pied as dwelling units contained both pri- 
vate bath and private flush toilets. This is 
a condition not equaled by any other nation 
in the world. The report*further shows that 
approximately 55 percent of all housing units 
in the United States were owner-occupied 
in 1947. 

From these facts it can be safely stated 
that only approximately 10 percent of the 
urban housing in our country can be con- 
strued as being in the slum category, and 
not all of this housing is truly slum property. 

Now if 50 percent of the children were born 
in slums in 1946, then the people living in 
10 percent of the housing of our cities are 
showing a rate of prolificy which is unheard 
of before in the annals of mankind. 

It is more reasonable to assume that Mr. 
Strauss is as far off base with this statement 
as he is with all his other statements about 
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housing made in a recent article published 
in the American magazine. 

When public housing is stripped of its tie 
to the many maudlin approaches made to 
slum clearance, the political jobbing in 
human suffering and the general officia) 
bungling with a relatively simple problem: 
it is readily seen that the housing of the 
low-income group and clearing slums 
through the medium of public housing is 
physical and economic impossibility. 

The light of cold reason thrown on Govy- 
ernment housing exposes it as a political 
farce which is “operation rathole” as far as 
the American taxpayer is concerned. 

No one either public or private can build 
a new house to rent economically to a man 
who cannot afford to pay rent. Therefore, 
in order to house the very needy a subsidy 
is necessary, either in the form of subsidized 
Government housing or direct rent relief to 
the tenant in private housing. The selec- 
tion of the means of housing the needy then 
becomes an economic problem as to which 
is the more economical method. From this 
standpoint it is a proven fact that rent re- 
lief to the tenant in private housing is much 
less costly. Public housing costs more to 
construct and to operate and with its inher- 
ent wasteful governmental management it 
is ruled out as a solution from a sound 
business standpoint. Rent relief through 
time-proven public welfare is the only solu- 
tion for housing the needy. To date the 
vast majority of that class are now being 
taken care of in this very manner. 

The record of public housing proves that 
it does not clear slums and does not house 
more than a fraction of the class that its 
supporters so righteously claim it is built 
for. 

After approximately 10 years of the pub- 
lic housing experiment in America we find 
that it is an expensive failure as a solution 
to slum clearance and the providing of low- 
rent housing. 

It is a fact that eight hundred millions of 
dollars have been spent for clearing slums 
and building permanent low-rent housing 
while only 155,000 Government-owned hous- 
ing units have been constructed with this 
money and the slums have been practically 
untouched. 

In these units not more than 25 percent 
of the over-all Nation-wide tenants are of 
the lowest income group that cannot afford 
to pay minimum rents. Also, not over 25 
percent of the rents charged for public 
housing can be classed as low rents in com- 
parison with rents for comparable private 
accommodations. 

The 75-percent of public-housing tenants 
who are paying the so-called economic rent 
are paying rent for housing which is being 
furnished in good private-enterprise housing 
for equal or lower rent. This is true despite 
the fact that public housing enjoys lower in- 
terest rates, a longer amortization period, and 
subsidies in the form of lower tax payments 
and direct grants. Proof of the fact that pri- 
vate rents are equal or less than public is 
found in the same census report already 
quoted. This report gives the median pri- 
vate rent of the country at large for 1947 as 

29.33 per month, specifically for urban areas 
it is $31.64 per month. Compared to this is 
the median rent of public housing of $36.61 
per month, as stated in the hearings before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
on the General Housing Act of 1945. This 
median rent figure for public housing is now 
much higher, as many rent increases have 
taken place in public projects since 1945 
This is particularly significant, as it proves 
the lack of knowledge of the housing busi- 
ness by the public housers, since the origi- 
nal rents which were set for public projects 
were supposed to be adequate to cover all 
costs for a 60-year period. It is also to be 
noted that almost all public housing is now 
in the used or second-hand housing cate- 
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gory, because none has been built in quan- 
tity since 1944. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill which is 
offered by the public housers as a housing 
cure-all for the propagandized housing prob- 
lem, according to one of its sponsors, Sena- 
tor TAFT, will not cause any housing to be 
puilt for approximately a year after its en- 
actment, and it will also cost the Federal 
Government, by Senator Tart’s admission, 
in direct subsidies for slum clearanze and 
public housing, 7.2 billions of dollars during 
the first 45-year period of its operation. 
Furthermore, it will only produce 500,000 
publicly owned houses. These would merely 
scratch the surface of the low-rent housing 
needs or, in Senator Tart’s words, “take the 
edge off the need.” 

To really find out what a public-housing 
program would cost, one must deal with the 
ultimate number of units which the public 
housers desire to build and from this figure 
arrive at the total cost. 

Until recently it was commonly conceded 
that the aim of the public housers was to 
house the lower third of the population. Re- 
cently, however, at a New York meeting of 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
it was brought to light that the real goal 
of the program in mind is to house the lower 
two-thirds of the population in Government- 
owned housing. This is true even though 
55 percent of the housing units of the coun- 
try were owner occupied in 1947. 

First let us find out the cost to house the 
lower third. Based on the cost set forth in 
TEW bill, and figuring the number of 
housing units at one-third of the Nation’s 
units of 37,500,000 in 1947 (or a conserva- 
tive figure of 12,000,000 units), it is found 
by dividing 12,000,000 by 600,000 that we 
must multiply the cost of the TEW bill 
by 24: $7,200,000,000 by 24 equals $172,800,- 
000,000. 

One hundred seventy-two billion eight 
hundred million dollars then becomes the 
cost to the Federal Government for the first 
45 years to house the lower third. To this 
cost must be added the cost to the local tax- 
payer for local tax exemptions or local grants 
to the public housing authorities. This fig- 
ure at the local level can be conservatively 
estimated from past experience at well over 
#59,000,000,000 for a 45-year period. 

To arrive at the total cost to the tax- 
payer to house the lower third of the popu- 
lation it can be safely stated that the cost 
will reach approximately $225,000,000,000 at 
the end of the first 45 years of such a pro- 
gram. If the lower two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation is to be housed as desired by the 
public housing zealots, then the cost becomes 
$450,000,000,000. This is a figure greater 
than the cost of World War II, and it must 
be considered because once a large-scale pro- 
gram of public housing is launched and a 
national policy established as set forth in 
the TEW bill, then the program will he 
carried on until national bankruptcy ends 
in State socialism. 

It is needless to point out to any one of 
average intelligence that the public housing 
solution to the Nation’s housing problems in 
any form is an economic impossibility with- 
out causing financial chaos. 

Furthermore, it is physically impossible to 
build enongh new public housing units at 
any one time to carry out the philosophy of 
sheltering all the needy in new housing for 
the simple reason that not over 2,000,000 
units can be built in any one year with the 
present anticipated material production ca- 
pacity and labor supply. Consequently, @ 
great quantity of second-hand public hous- 
ing would mount higher under such a pro- 
as the years pass. With funds for 
maintenance of the used publicly owned 
housing becoming progressively more diffi- 
cult to obtain, because of a continual 
wrecking of the economy by tax-exempt pub- 
lic housing; the result could only be for 
the public housing to become slums, Just 





like any other housing that is not properly 
maintained. Evidence of this condition is 
taking place now in public units in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which are not yet 10 years old. 
Because rents were not set high enough to 
take care of maintenance and repairs over 
the years, the buildings are beginning to 
approach slum condition, as visualized by 
photos reproduced in this issue of Home 
Builders’ Monthly. 

The third and final point to be made about 
housing concerns the current fuzzy thinking 
with regard to the cost of new housing and 
the need for low-rent accommodations. 

The truth to be firmly established is the 
fact that builders cannot build de luxe hous- 
ing today, with current wage and material 
cost, to rent for monthly figures based on 
1939 prices. At this time the builders in 
most large cities are forced to build de luxe 
housing, as financing is not available for 
them to build “stripped housing” which 
would be comparable to the housing units 
constructed by public housing authorities. 

Wages have gone up since 1939 over 85 per- 
cent, and material costs have followed wages, 

To take the cost of housing in 1947 and 
compare it to a previous 1939 cost without 
comparing the relation to wages and material 
costs is an intellectually dishonest trick that 
is being continually used by the left wingers 
in our country. 

It is axiomatic that housing costs, iike ali 
other costs, are subject to wage costs and 
must be considered in relation to them. In 
fact the relation must be considered more 
carefully in housing than in other commodi- 
ties as over 75 percent of the cost of a house, 
from the raw materials ir the mines and 
forests to finished preduct, is wages. 

Actually housing costs have not risen as 
high proportionately as wages since 1939 and 
the criticism of the builders for the high cost 
of housing is unfounded. When the facts 
are studied it is found that housing com- 
prises one of the best buys today for the 
American dollar. 

On the subject of providing very low rental 
accommodations for the low-income groups 
it is stressed that these accommodations must 
be found in the used house supply now as 
has always been the case in the past. 

In this country we have approximately 
41,700,000 housing units. Not more than 
2,000,000 of these units could be called new. 
Now it seems simple logic to assume that we 
will have most of these units with us for a 
very long time. This being the case, why 
isn't it sensible to look to these units to pro- 
vide the low-rent housing needed rather than 
attempting to accomplish the economic and 
physical impossibility of housing all the slum 
dwellers and low-income groups in new pub- 
lic or private housing? 

To endeavor to do this job by public hous- 
ing would bankrupt the country and change 
our form of government to state socialism as 
already pointed out. 

If we are to preserve our American way 
of life we must take an American approach 
to the housing problems of the country. 
This means building new housing for those 
who can afford to pay for it and making 
sure that the used housing on hand is kept 
in proper condition by local housing codes 
and sanitary laws. 

In this way the free competitive system 
will supply good, sound housing to all at 
prices they can afford. Also the housing will 
be supplied far quicker than under a Govern- 
ment-owned and operated housing program. 

Much is said about the housing shortage 
in America, but actually what is wrong is a 
temporary maldistribution of the populaticn, 
Today there are more housing units per 
capita than there were in 1940 and with 
builders constructing housing at the present 
rate of a million units a year the supply will 
continue to increase on a greater per capita 
ratio basis. This point is clearly proven by 
taking the 1947 census figure of 41,700,000 
housing units and multiplying it by 4, the 
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standard number used for the number of 
occupants per unit. This gives a total cur- 
rent accommecdations for 166,800,000 people 
and the population figure is far from this 
total. Of these 41,700,000, 37,500,000 were 
not in need of major repairs and can be con- 
sidered as good, sound housing. Using the 
same rule-of-thumb occupancy figure of 4 
persons per unit, we find that 150,000,000 can 
be housed in decent, sanitary housing. Here 
again we find there is adequate housing for 
all, as the population at present is approxi- 
mately 145,000,000, and we have good hous- 
ing for 150,000,000. 

Competition in housing is almost upon 
us and the price of housing will soon begin 
to show the effects of this competition if 
the self-styled professional housing experts 
will keep their clammy hands off the one 
industry which is the lifeblood of a sound 
American economy. No greater harm, short 
of war, can befall America than would result 
by more tinkering with the housing industry 
from Washington. 

From the facts set forth herein, it should 
be clear to the American people that they 
must investigate for themselves the facts 
about housing before forming any opinions 
on the subject. The time has come to cease 
accepting as gospel the half-baked solutions 
that are continually being served up by a 
bunch of pseudo-housing experts. Most of 
these self-appointed experts have never driv- 
en a nail and are not as well qualified, either 
from experience or intellectual honesty, as 
is the average layman for drawing proper 
conclusions from the wealth of facts avail- 
able on the subject of housing. 





Peacetime Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS L. OWENS 


OF ILLINOIS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

Marcu 30, 1948. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OWENS: I have, as you 
know, consistently urged your opposition to 
peacetime conscription (which Mr. Truman, 
in his St. Patrick’s Day message and speech, 
craftily called universal training legislation), 
and I now just as emphatically also urge your 
opposition to his latest demand, viz, for tem- 
porary reenactment of selective-service legis- 
lation. 

For such drastic demands, with no war 
imminent or threatened, Mr. Truman should 
have advanced good and sufficient reasons 
His only reason was, “to enable us to meet our 
international obligations.” 

Inasmuch as such obligations are of doubt- 
ful constitutionality, he really advanced no 
good reasons for his demands. He h 
adopted the philosophy of his predecessor, 
“do not let any doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of my proposals deter the Congress 
from blindly acquiescing in my demands.” 

The burden was upon the President not 
only to make out a prima facie « 
the desired legislation—but to prove his 
case beyond a reasonable doubt. Both of 
these requirements he completely failed to 
meet. 


Se ior 


In stating that the big issue today i 
“Tyranny against Freedom’-—he _ recom- 
mends a cure, peacetime selective service 
and peacetime conscription for training, 


which cure is as bad, if not worse, than the 
ailment which he does not mention by name, 
but which he implies exists 
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I have no use for Henry A. Wallace, or 
any of his philosophy, but to “give the devil 
his due” we must agree with his statement 
that acquiescence in the latest demands of 
the President is “the beginning of an Amer- 
ican police state’—as is at the same time 
“a shameful call for world remobilization.” 

If the danger to which Mr. Truman alludes 
is immediate, it is already too late to prevent 
Russia continuing her policy of taking over 
her neighbors by agreement and treaties— 
but, he hasn't pointed out specifically the 
nature of the immediate danger. 

If the danger is in the future, he hasn’t 
stated how far into the future he is looking, 
and it must be very, very far, because the 
report of the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on universal training finds that Com- 
mission unanimous in the opinion of ex- 
perts in atomic bomb production—that it 
will be 1955 at the earliest before an attack 
in quantity can be made with atomic bombs, 


In hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chair- 
man of the President’s Advisory Commission, 
stated (p. 4187): 

“Therefore, that kind of a danger (from 
atomic attack) is a danger that is several 
years off, if it exists at all. The thing that 
we might get involved in, would be away 
in some distant part of the world that we 
might get maneuvered into, because of some 
international bluff situation, or we might 
get involved in trying to maintain police 
power—to maintain peace at some place or 
other—it is not as immediate as when 
Admiral Leahy appeared before you in 1940.” 

In the same hearings, Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, also a member of the Commission, 
was asked this question (p. 4210): 

“Would you say that the postwar pattern 
as laid down by Stalin is identical with the 
prewar pattern as laid down by Hitler?” 

Dr. WALSH: “With one exception—yes—to 
achieve it without shouting, without a war 
of journal aggression. The program for 
world revolution visualizes the conquest of 
the world by Marxian communism, through 
infiltration—by the capture of trade unions, 
by penetration, and by barring from nothing. 
It rarely mentions military aggression.” Also 
see other statements in said hearings to the 
same effect. 

The use of our youth in 1940 to 1946 has 
almost completely wrecked one generation of 
Americans; if this proposed mad plan is 
adopted, it will just as surely wreck another 
generation of our people, for the latest re- 
ports indicate that our brass hats don’t 
merely want some three or four hundred 
thousands of draftees, but that they actually 
want 8,000,000 of our 19- to 26-year-old 
youngsters for at least 2 years of service, 
while universal-military-training peacetime 
conscription is being maneuvered into an 
established policy. 

If the international situation is as weak as 
President Truman apparently believes that 
it is, how can “business as usual” be justi- 
fied? How can we approve drafting some 
men and at the same time permitting others 
in vital industries (coal, meat) to quit their 
jobs? 

If it is necessary to spend billions to defend 
ourselves against Russia, what justification 
is there for sending the Reds war materials 
and potential war materials, accepting in ex- 
change mainly furs? * 

If our defenses are as weak as we are now 
told, what happened to the $10,500,000,000 
estimated expenditures for national defense 
for the fiscal year to end June 30? Or the 
$15,150,000,000 paid out for national defense 
during the fiscal year ended last June 30? 

If our present debt of $253,626,439,961.60 is 
60 great as to endanger the economic foun- 
dations of the Nation, how do we expect to 
finance a new war or even an “all-out” are 
manent program that we hope may avoid a 
new war? 


If we are weak today, as so many of our 
leaders and our writers and our speakers 
constantly insist, is it not possible that our 
weakest link is our financial position? 

If we plunge into another war and win 
@ military victory, are we confident it will 
not be at the expense of just about every- 
thing we started out by believing we were 
fighting for? 

These are just a few of the questions that 
today disturb us—along with a great many 
other people, we would imagine. 

Vigorous and united opposition by the 
members of the Republican Party in Con- 
gress is in my opinion the only sure method 
of placing a Republican President in the 
White House in November. If a Democrat is 
elected, good-by Republicans, Congress, and 
all the rest for many, many years to come. 

Both selective service and peacetime con- 
scription should be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Cordially, 
CHARLES V. FALKENBERG. 





Broadcasts of Walter Winchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, March 29 I in- 
troduced House Resolution 514, urging 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
truth of the statements and accusations 
made by Walter Winchell during his reg- 
ular weekly broadcast over the facilities 
of the American Broadcasting Co. last 
Sunday evening. 

Permission was granted to me at that 
time to insert as part of my remarks the 
broadcast by Mr. Winchell to which I 
have referred. 

The broadcast was as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. United States, good evening. 
Thanks very much for your telegrams and 
letters. Many of them were put on the desks 
of top men in government. I'd like to thank 
United States Senator WARREN MaGNUSON, 
of Washington State. He inserted last Sun- 
day’s broadcast in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp 2 days in a row last Monday and Tues- 
day. Thanks also to Congressman Camp, of 
Georgia, who from the floor of the House 
the other day urged the State Department 
to rebroadcast it all over the world. I am 
back in New York—250 miles nearer the 
people, and only 6 miles from the United 
Nations at Lake Success. The country is now 
united for national defense. I have good 
reason to tell you that your President is 
concerned only with the Nation’s welfare. 
and that his political future concerns him 
not at all. The President is following one 
line—a line he believes to be his duty. I 
believe it to be mine when I offer the fol- 
lowing report to the President of the United 
States. Mr. President: Inside the United 
Nations this week there was diplomatic 
spring weather. The rays of peace were 
stronger, but the clouds of war were darker. 
At Lake Success the Russians misunderstand 
our laws even more than they misunder- 
stand our people. The Russians believe that 
we are decadent, that we must wait for Con- 
gress to declare war before the Nation can 
be protected. This mistake of American law 
may be one of the tragic blunders in his- 
tory. Our Supreme Court has explicitly 
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ruled that the Commander in Chief need 
not wait, and I quote, “for Congress to bap- 
tize it with a name.” Under our law, a de- 
sign of war on our country gives you, Mr. 
President, the power to act. Further, a for- 
eign government under our law can create 
by a hostile act a state of war which you, 
as Commander in Chief, without the Con- 
gress, can recognize. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Kremlin does not know this, or 
Russian submarines Would not be off our 
coasts. Our history books in plainest type 
tell a story which Russian intelligence seems 
to have overlooked. Thus, our declaration 
of war on the Imperial German Government 
in 1917 did not even include the German 
people. Again, the United States Supreme 
Court has recognized that the United States 
fought a war with France between 1798 and 
1800, though neither our Congress nor France 
actually declared it. 

Neither our people nor their laws are de- 
cadent, Mr. President, and it is very im- 
portant that that be understood. The 
American people want no war, and I can 
certify that you want no war. But to make 
room for peace there must be absolutely no 
room left for misunderstanding. An in- 
telligence department is not a Russian 
monopoly. I think Marshall Stalin ought 
to know that we know that he intends to 
march his Red army into western Europe 
and that his D-day is early October. His 
incredibly misinformed intelligence agents 
have told him that America will then be 
split by a Presidential election. Moscow 
doesn’t understand that next only to base- 
ball, our national elections are our national 
sport, and that every American is on only 
one team if any outsider tries to break up the 
game. But to leave no doubt in Mr. Stalin's 
mind, a joint congressional committee capa- 
ble of pledging both our parties for defense 
and for alliance, should be at your elbow and 
publicly. And I think, Mr. President, such 
joint committee should keep the public in- 
formed of all developments. That for in- 
stance, Moscow has put a Communist consul 
in Norwegian Spitzbergen without even ask- 
ing Oslo, and that Russian troops, disguised 
as coal miners, are migrating there. Needless 
to say, the heaviest units of His Majesty's 
Royal Navy are now at sea north of the Shet- 
land Islands, I think it important for the 
American people to know that the royal navy 
is more than a symbol. Should peace efforts 
fail, and America be forced to fight, the sun 
will not set before the British and the 
Canadians will be fighting at our side. The 
RAF is ready for action. Mr. President, much 
has been said about the precarious military 
condition of our troops in Europe. The map 
shows that our Berlin troops are cut off from 
the coast. But it would be a fateful mistake 
to believe that they are cut off from the 
American people. 

We do not run from our flag, and we most 
certainly do not run out on our men. Under 
international law, any attack on them is an 
act of war. Because we will start no war, 
false inferences are drawn. After attack i( 
has always been an American strategy to re- 
gain the initiative at the earliest possible 
moment. It would add to the chances of 
peace if all foreign diplomats understood 
this. Mr. President, the people are alerted 
and the Government is acting, and decisive 
steps are being taken to meet the crisis. But 
@ very grave constitutional question has 
arisen. Some top Democratic Party leaders 
are considering resigning from the Demo- 
cratic Party next month, and not for party 
reasons, They say that the great civilian 
Democratic Party has lost control of the mili- 
tary. These top leaders say that the mili- 
tary-minded people are making all appoint- 
ments and fixing policies without even con- 
sulting you. These party leaders do not 
blame you. They say that you are so con- 
centrated on national defense that you are 
not conscious of the terrific growth of the 








military party. And they also say that the 
military party is killing the last chances of 
peace. Mr. President, do you know this— 
that by unanimous decision of the executive 
committee of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, a policy of revision of the United 
Nations Charter was approved? ‘These 
political leaders allege that this great recom- 
mendation for peace—a world conference 
under section 109 of the United Nations 
Charter—was killed by the military. And 
they further charge, Mr. President, that the 
military party will have its key men so firmly 
entrenched by next November, that because 
of international events it will be beyond 
the control of any civilian party. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that happens, we may have defeated 
communism abroad at the equally ghastly 
price of fascism at home. 

When you were Senator the American 
people backed the Truman investigating 
committee to the hilt. The people came 
to know you because even while we were 
fighting a war, you were the symbol of civil- 
ian control. They liked to see your familiar 
gray suit, because it is the uniform of a 
civilian Commander in Chief. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the fact is that the basic foreign policy 
or our Nation is being determined by military 
expediency. Historically, there is no more 
infallible formula for national disaster. Wars 
can only be won by men carrying weapons 
for a principle. A principle they believe 
greater even than “thou shalt not kill.” No 
American can face the God of our Nation 
with a rifle in his hand unless he can 
explain that it was used for peace for all 
men. Premier Clemenceau of France once 
said that war is far too important to be 
left to the generals. The foreign policy of 
our military-minded men, based on purely 
military considerations, has morally bank- 
rupted the American people in the eyes of 
the world. I, for one, refuse to believe that 
the little nation whose life hung on a thread 
at Valley Forge, now as a mighty giant, is 
dependent on 700 miles of cast-iron pipe 
in Arabia. Mr. President, the civilized world 
believes that the United Nations is dying. 
That the dagger of the United States Gov- 
ernment is stuck in its back and that the 
handle of that dagger is inscribed “Military 
expediency.” If so, Mr. President, it is 
against the will of the American people. 
A nation can no more desert ite conscience 
than a soldier can desert his flag. Mr. 
President, both are moral, and therefore 
military disasters. The United Nations, 
weak though it is, is one of the last means 
of preventing horrifying atomic war. We 
have no right to leave any means to peace 
unexplored. The principle of international 
law and order is above geography. 

We are hypocrites before the world, Mr. 
President, if we send American men to die 
abroad for the same principle that we are 
diplomatically killing ‘at Lake Success. 
Therefore, I consider it my duty to report this 
to you, that unknown to you, one of the men 
who so strongly recommended the fearful 
and fateful reversal by the United States 
at Lake Success, in my opinion, was dis- 
qualified to speak. Millions of American 
boys between 19 and 25 may soon leave their 
homes to serve our country. I believe it 
only justice to these boys and their families 
to make the following public: That very 
same Arabian-American Oil Co., which pro- 
vided visiting Arabian diplomats with ex- 
pensive motor cars, also procured complete 
air conditioning for the Washington apart- 
ment of your Ambassador to the Middle East; 
his name is Loy Henderson. I know that 
you did not know this, but please denounce 
it, President Truman. Senator Truman 
would never have stood for it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the most momentous decision in world 
history is now on your desk. Section 109 
of the United Nations Charter provides for 
revision of the United Nations to make it 
work, if it fails. That great chance for 
peace without slackening our preparation 
for defense must be taken. Your party 
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wants it and the people want it. There is 
no military expediency above the conscience 
of the Nation. We civilians look to you, 
our civilian President, to try for peace. 
Today is Easter Sunday, the day of resurrec- 
tion of the hope of man. As few men since, 
it is given to you, Mr. President, to again 
give hope for that peace for which the Prince 
of Peace died. Good night, Mr. President. 


Mr. Speaker, when a radio commen- 
tator credited with having a listenirfg au- 
dience totaling 30,000,000 people charges 
that a responsible official of our State De- 
partment has accepted an air-condition- 
ing unit from the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. for his own personal apartment, some 
effort should be made to determine the 
truth of such an accusation. 

Mr. Winchell further charged that 
Arabian diplomats visiting the United 
States have been given expensive motor 
cars by this same Arabian-American 
Oil Co. 

While these accusations are important 
and serious when one considers the posi- 
tion held by this official of our State De- 
partment, Walter Winchell’s further 
statement that we, meaning our Govern- 
ment, know that Marshal Stalin “intends 
to march his Red Army into western Eu- 
rope and that his D-day is early Octo- 
ber,” I am still more disturbed. 

I am also disturbed by Mr. Winchell’s 
charge that a unanimous decision of the 
executive committee of the Democratic 
National Committee urging a policy of 
revision of the United Nations Charter 
was not presented to the President be- 
cause of the interference of what Mr. 
Winchell refers to as the military party 
within our Government. 

Personally, I believe that Mr. Winchell 
will welcome the opportunity of present- 
ing whatever information he has to a 
duly constituted committee of the Con- 
gress. I want to make very clear that 
I am not asking Mr. Winchell to disclose 
the sources of his information but sim- 
ply that he present the information he 
has officially to a congressional com- 
mittee. 

I am tired of trying to vote intelli- 
gently on legislation affecting our na- 
tional security and safety on the meager 
factual information given to us. It is 
difficult to think straight and to arrive 
at a proper decision when one’s thinking 
is disturbed by wild rumors, some of 
which are alleged to come from people in 
high places in our Government. 

All I seek to do is to learn the whole 
truth about the situations to which I 
have referred. I hope that the resolu- 
tion I have introduced will receive the 
speedy approval of this House so that the 
inquiry may go forward at once. 





Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMORY H. PRICE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been my pleasure while serving in 
Congress to work for the expansion of 
rural electrification. 
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Having been reared in a home lighted 
by kerosene lamps, and where the pump- 
ing of water was done by hand, I know 
what a blessing electricity is to the farm- 
er and his family, especially his wife. 

Recently I supported a motion to re- 
commit a deficiency appropriation bill 
with instructions to include $300,000,000 
for rural electrification. This motion 
was lost, but I hope that the amount can 
be included in the Senate. I have always 
supported appropriations for rural elec- 
trification, as I know that thousands of 
homes in America are enjoying the bene- 
fits of electricity today that would not 
yet have been reached by private com- 
panies. I hope that we can continue this 
program now, as the material necessary 
for this work will soon be available in 
sufficient quantities. 





Today in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Traveler on Monday, March 29, 1948: 

TODAY IN WASHINGTON 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, March 29.—Millions of moth- 
ers and fathers are beginning to worry over 
whether their sons will soon have to go to 
war. They—the parents and relatives of the 
men who would be asked to make the su- 
preme sacrifice—have a right to ask whether 
everything has been or is being done that 
could be done to prevent war. 

There are two historic methods of trying 
to avert war. One is to build up military 
armament and try to frighten the other party 
into submission. The second method is to try 
to resolve the points of difference by ne- 
gotiation. 

In America quite a propaganda has been 
built up against peaceful negotiation of the 
differences between Russia and the United 
States. The original argument is that Rus- 
sia “understands only one language and 
that’s the language of force.” 

If it be true that there is absolutely no 
other way to deal with Russia, except by 
force or threat of force, then war cannot be 
averted and the question of when an inci- 
dent or overt act may occur is anybody's 
guess. It might occur in a few weeks or 
years—but that sort of logic means that only 
war can settle the outstanding issues. 

If it be said on the other hand that peace- 
ful negotiation should be tried, the official 
answer hereabouts is that this n& been 
tried and has failed. Unfortunately the 
entire record is not available. For some mys- 
terious reason the texts of all the notes ex- 
changed between Russia and the United 
States have never been made public. The 
record of our public officials in their nego- 
tiations has never been subjected to impar- 
tial scrutiny by congressional committees. 
All that is heard is that the Russians are 
unreasonable, intractable, and don't want 
to negotiate. 

What isn’t disclosed particularly is what 
led up to the declaration of the Truman 
doctrine just a year ago. The Russians con- 
sidered this a virtual declaration of war. 
What the Russians have done since has to be 
viewed in the light of America’s decision in 
the Near East. 
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It is the period before the Truman doc- 
trine was announced that could well be 
studied by historians. What did the Rus- 
sians ask for? What did we refuse? Did we 
offer any alternative plans? When did we 
decide on force to back up diplomacy’s 
failures? 

Many officials insist that Russia has been 
aggressive from the beginning. If so, then 
war was inevitable from the day this fact 
became convincingly apparent to our offi- 
cials. For if one nation has only diabolical 
designs against another nation, it doesn’t 
matter much what is said between them in 
the period before war does break out. 

Unfortunately the evidence does not show 
that the Russians and Americans ever un- 
Gerstood each other. If force was the only 
language usable then America, while taking 
a strong hand in the various conferences, 
forsook the idea by withdrawing from Europe 
nearly all her forces, thus giving the Rus- 
sians the impression that military force 
wasn’t important after all. 

Even today the Russians cannot be sure 
whether America has given up hope for a 
peaceful settlement. There is nothing to 
show that the United States will resume 
peaceful conversations or that the United 
States will go to war. The Russians cannot 

proach America with any peace plan be- 
cause our Officials say nothing would be 
accomplished by such discussions. Appar- 
ently our officials foreclose every opening for 
peaceful settlement now and give the im- 
pression that war is the only answer. 

If American diplomacy connotes military 
to back up immutable demands then 
a show-down cannot long be postponed. The 
behavior of American officials indicates that 
war is inevitable with only one pro- 
* * * that the Russians are con- 

lered to be too weak to start a war for 
at least 5 years. 

But along with such statements one hears 
at the same time in Washington gloomy 
stories about our own lack of preparedness 
and of the real danger that for the first time 
in her history America may face defeat or 
stalemate in a major war. It all doesn’t add 
up to much sense. 

The public has a right to a better coordina- 
tion of national policy. If, through good 
luck, a war can be staved off until after the 
November elections it may be that a nation 
which is united behind a President—whether 
it’s Mr. Truman or anybody else—can then 
decide better on its course than can be done 
in the political atmosphere of today. 

If America doesn’t want to talk to Russia, 
then war is sure. The timing is less im- 
portant than the fact that our officials be- 
have as if they have done everything they 
could to prevent war and that unless the 
Russians agree to be frightened and retreat 
the fight must come sometime. It is a 
tragic prospect but it seems that all the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness which the 
highest officials of our Government think 
can be applied to a critical international 
situation and keep it on a peace basis have 
been exhausted. Meanwhile millions of 
persons are on the anxious seat wondering 
whether the Nation heads toward more 
scarcity of goods, more inflation, and bigger 
casualty lists than those of World War II. 
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Letters to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to take advantage of the privilege 


accorded me to insert in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD a communication and en- 
closures from four postal employees in 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Their actions demonstrate, without a 
doubt, the fine, unselfish attitude of the 
great majority of our underpaid Federal 
workers. I believe that their example is 
an inspiring one and should spur us on to 
greater efforts in combating the menace 
of Communism, which is now seeking to 
destroy free peoples of the world. 

The letters follow: 


WATERBURY, CONN., March 23, 1948. 
Congressman JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed are copies of two let- 
ters, one directly to Postmaster General Jesse 
M. Donaldson, asking his permission for car- 
rier distribution throughout the whole coun- 
try of the second letter. 

We believe that further explanation is un- 
necessary for the two explain themselves. 

May we also have your reaction to our 
proposal? 

With best wishes, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS F. PHALEN. 
Huston F. CaRo.Lan, 
HaRoLp J. QUINN. 
DANIEL F. WALSH. 





WATERBURY, CONN., March 23, 1948. 
Mr. JESSE DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Donaupson: It has occurred to a 
group of letter carriers of Waterbury that 
Wwe may possibly be able to help our coun- 
try in its efforts to avoid another world-wide 
conflict, which, if it should happen, would 
be even more destructive than the holocaust 
just finished. 

This is what we would suggest. The en- 
closed letter could, after proper editing 
for necessary corrections, be mimeographed 
or printed and distributed by carriers to all 
families of Italian extraction throughout 
the country. If the contents or instructions 
contained in the letter were to be followed, 
then those persons in Italy receiving letters 
from their friends or relatives here may pos- 
sibly be influenced in the manner suggested 
in the letter. Small pamphlets similar to 
those used at Christmas requesting early 
mailing could be used instead of letters if 
necessary. 

We hope this will meet with your ap- 
proval, for it is our sole, sincere wish to do 
all in -our power to help avoid another up- 
heaval from which the entire world would 
be years in recovering. 

It is our intention that these suggested 
letters be sent air mail, so as to reach their 
destinations before the elections to be held 
in Italy on April 18, 1948. Because of the 
nearness of the date, we believe speedy ac- 
tion is essential. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS F. PHALEN. 
Huston F. CaRoLan. 
Haroip J. QUINN. 
DANIEL F. WALSH. 





fo All People of Italian Parentage in the 
United States: 

People of the United States believe it 
would be to your advantage and to the best 
interest of your friends or relatives in Italy 
if they were to vote against communism, or 
its representatives, in the national elections 
of Italy to be held on April 18, 1948. 

Communism is a dictatorial government 
which deprives people of the rights and privi- 
leges they could have under a democratic 
government, such as we have here in the 
United States. 

Communism destroys freedom of speech. 

Communism destroys freedom of religion. 
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Communism threatens the security of 
home life. 

Communism can take children from con- 
trol of parents so that a central government 
can better educate them to their ideals. 

Communism can disrupt your normal way 
of living. 

Therefore, it is suggested that some mem- 
ber of your family write to as many rela- 
tives or friends as possible, in Italy, telling 
them of the advantages to be gained by vot- 
ing against representatives of communism. 

It could also be said that if Italy were to 
elect a communistic government, that the 
people of the United States and its Govern- 
ment would no longer be able to extend a 
friendly hand to Italy’s people. In fact, if 
such a form of government is elected, Ital- 
ians may be forced to share what they now 
have with others. 

It is suggested that these letters be sent 
by air mail so as to avoid further delay. 

Air mail to Italy is 15 cents for a half- 
ounce letter. 





Leib Played Important Role in Securing 
AMVET Congressional Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to present at this time a few 
facts regarding the passage of the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II Con- 
gressional Charter which was enacted 
into law last year. 

It is an undisputable fact that the 
AMVET petition for a charter was spon- 
sored and prepared by J. H. Leib early in 
1946 while he was the organization’s na- 
tional legislative director. The yeoman 
work that he performed for AMVETS 
in Congress and throughout the Nation 
is well known to many Members of this 
Chamber and attested by the fact his 
efforts have been mentioned in Congress 
by numerous Members from every State 
inthe Union. His task as national legis- 
lative director of AMVETS was to clear 
the road for recognition in behalf of an 
infant veterans’ organization and he did 
a splendid job in that capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include in the Recorp 
several pertinent letters and two news- 
paper clippings concerning this matter, 
as follows: 


THE SPEAKER’s ROOMS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. J. H. Ler, 
Arlington, Va. 

Dear Mr. Ler: Relative to our conversa- 
tion of yesterday you may rest assured that 
I will do everything in my power to bring 
about the passage of the AMVET charte! 
during this session of Congress. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOsEePH W. Martin, Jr., Speaker. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. Let, 
National Legislative Director, AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Ler: Please be advised that I 
have arranged for a hearing for the AMVETS 
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at 10 a. m. Wednesday, June 12, in the Judi- 
ciary room. The hearing will be held and 
witnesses will be heard before subcommittee 
No. 1 of the House Judiciary Committee, of 
which subcommittee I am chairman. 
Yours very sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 


—— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY WHIP, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1947. 
mr. J. H. LEI, 
Arlington, Va. 

Dear Mr. Lets: I was interested to note the 
efforts being made by AMVETS to procure a 
permanent charter. I shall be glad to speak 
to the leadership about it and try to be of 
all possible help to you in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. C. ARENDS, Majority Whip. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1947. 
Mr. J. H. Let, 
Arlington, Va. 

DEAR Mr. LEIB: I am very glad to have your 
views relative to the AMVETS charter. You 
may be assured I shall be very glad to co- 
operate with you in every way possible when 
this matter is brought up for further con- 
sideration. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. GWYNNE. 


(NoTrE.—Congressman GWYNNE was chair- 
man of the judiciary subcommittee that han- 
dled and passed the AMVET charter.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. LEB, 
National Legislative Director, AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Lets: Your letter of May 22, 1946, 
and enclosures received. You may be as- 
sured H. R. 6143 will have my most careful 
study when its consideration by the commit- 
tee gets under way, and I am glad to have the 
material regarding your organization which 
you have sent me. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL C. MICHENER. 


(NoTE.—Congressman MICHENER is now 


Chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee.) 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1947, 
Mr. JOSEPH H. LEI, 
Arlington, Va. 

DEAR Mr. Lets: I am certain that the sign- 
ing of the national charter for the AMVETS 
by President Truman was of special signifi- 
cance to you not only from the general point 
of view but also from the point of individual 
contribution. 

The effective work that you, together with 
your coworkers, did in seeing the bill through 
to passage has borne fruit. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 

(NoTr.—Congressman CELLER is now rank- 


ing minority leader of the House Judiciary 
Committee.) 


[From the AMVETS National Auxiliary Ad- 

vance of August 1947] 

AMVETS First AGAIN 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN SIGNS CHARTER 

AMVETS have the honor of being the first 
World War II veterans’ organization to be 
recognized officially by Congress, when on 
July 16 they were granted a national charter. 
Last year AMVETS were the first veterans’ 


organization of this war to be recognized by 
the VA. 


The success of the campaign for the sign- 
ing of the charter came as culmination of an 
effort begun last year when Representative 
Price of Illinois introduced bill H. R. 6143, 
on April 15, 1946, and Senator Par McCarran 
and Senator McFarLanp introduced bill S. 
2053 on April 10, 1946. This was as a result 
of the untiring effort of Joseph Leib, who was 
then legislative director of AMVETS. Past 
Commander Jack Hardy is due a great deal 
of credit for his efforts, as well as National 
Vice Commander Richard D. Marks, who has 
worked hard on Capitol Hill this year on the 
charter. It was pushed by AMVETS, big and 
small, and no small credit is due to AMVET 
posts in both Houses of Congress. 

The charter will allow the group to use 
public buildings for meeting places and per- 
mit it to participate in the administration of 
State funds for the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans. It extends the same legal status 
held by the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans—only other charter holders. 


[From the Stars and Stripes: the National 
Tribune of September 26, 1946] 


VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION RECOGNITION GIVEN TO 
AMVETS—GENERAL BRADLEY NOTIFIES CoM- 
MANDER HARDY OF APPROVAL IN PRESENTING 
oF VET CLAIMS 


AMVETS, American Veterans of World War 
II, has become the first World War II organ- 
ization to receive official recognition from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Jack W. Hardy, AMVETS national com- 
mander, received notification of the recogni- 
tion in a letter from Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The 
general wrote “I am pleased to inform you 
that I have approved your request for recog- 
nition of AMVETS, American Veterans of 
World War II, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 200, Public, No. 844, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, in the presentation of claims before the 
Veterans’ Administration.” 

The United States Senate unanimously 
approved legislation to give AMVETS a con- 
gressional charter as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion before Congress adjourned. The meas- 
ure also was recommended favorably by a 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee; but final congressional approval was 
not secured at the last session because of the 
last-minute pressure of business. 

Much of the initial work on both the se- 
curing of recognition by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and congressional charter ap- 
proved in the Senate was done by former Leg- 
islative Director Joseph H. Leib of Wash- 
ington, D. C, 





A Code of Fair Dealing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of March 26, 
1948: 


A CODE OF FAIR DEALING 


The charter of the International Trade Or- 
ganization, signed at Habana by representa- 
tives of 53 nations, is one of those solid ac- 
complishments which add to one’s respect 
for human intelligence, patience, and good 
will. Its primary purpose is to set free the 
world’s trade, to the mutual advantage of 
all participating nations. Naturally, this 
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purpose cannot be realized at once. The 
charter is the product of compromises, many 
of them reluctantly acceded to by the United 
States. The issue between the highly devel- 
oped and the less developed countries could 
not be wholly resolved. Existing preference 
systems are allowed to continue, though they 
may not be increased. Quantitative restric- 
tions on imports are banned in principle, 
but with exceptions to take care of what are 
regarded as temporary emergencies. 

But the charter does move toward cer- 
tain objectives which will not be impossible 
of final attainment in a peaceful world. It 
seeks a balanced and expanding world econ- 
omy. It proposes to promote industrial and 
general economic development, particularly 
of those countries which are still in the early 
stages of industrial development; to further 
the enjoyment by all countries, on equal 
terms, of access to the markets, products, 
and productive facilities which are needed 
for their economic prosperity and develop- 
ment; to promote the reduction of tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce; to render restrictive meas- 
ures unnecessary; to help solve problems re- 
lating to international trade in the fields 
of employment, economic development, com- 
mercial policy, business practices, and com- 
modity policy. 

These are large and sweeping terms, the 
full implications of which go far. But what 
is behind the charter is clear. During the 
interval between the two world wars the 
trading nations drifted further and further 
from the comparative fluidity of trade that 
had prevailed during the early years of the 
century. The rise of communism in Russia, 
of fascism in Italy, and of nazism in Ger- 
many placed great areas of the world under 
rigid and managed systems, in international 
trade as in other phases. The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations clung desperately to 
a strengthened preference plan. Blocked 
currencies were the order of the day. Al- 
most the only signs of light were the Hull re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, patiently negotiated 
over a series of years. 

The Geneva Trade Conference, which met 
last April, frankly faced the fact that under 
postwar conditions individual nations were 
strongly tempted to impose or retain restric- 
tions in what seemed to be their own nar- 
row interests, but that if this practice were 
general all would lose. The Conference, in 
the words of Sir Stafford Cripps, proposed tp 
do something “never before attempted except 
at the tower of Babel.” In addition to writ- 
ing the Charter the members also negotiated 
123 trade agreements among themselves. 
The final result at Geneva was a document 
representing, as Russell Porter has pointed 
out in his dispatches to this newspaper from 
Havana, “the views of the great industrial 
and trading nations of the world.” The 
process that has been going on at Havana 
since last November has been the modifica- 
tion of these views to meet the needs or 
policies of the smaller countries. As early 
as December 10, 800 amendments had been 
submitted. 

Again and again the Havana meeting 
seemed about to wreck itself on quantita- 
tive restrictions—a term which became 50 
familiar that it was soon abbreviated to 
“QR.” Acting Chairman Clair Wilcox, of 
the United States delegation, deserves high 
credit for the final compromise, showing 
patience and skill of the highest order. The 
result was that out of 56 eligible delegations 
Cnly 3 failed to sign—Argentina, Poland, and 
Turkey. Czechoslovakia, so recently and 
tragically shut behind the “iron curtain,” 
nevertheless was a signatory of the ITO 
Charter. And behind the whole proceeding 
is a new prestige for the United Nations, 
under whcse auspices this Conference was 
held. 

This “code of fair dealing in international 
trade,” as President Truman has called it, 
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must now go to the signatory governments 
for ratification. It is of the highest im- 
portance that our own ratification be swift, 
and that if implementing legislation is de- 
sirable, such legislation be promptly passed. 
Certainly the powers granted the Tariff Com- 
mission and President Truman under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
would otherwise lapse next June, should be 
extended. For the ITO Charter, no matter 
how imperfect, affords a firm base on which 
world recovery can continue long after ERP 
has done what we hope and pray will be its 
healing work. 





Congress Should Be Furnished a Copy of 
Departmental Estimates Filed With the 
Bureau of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
existing law the head of each depart- 
ment of our Federal Government is re- 
quired to submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget, on or before September 15 of 
each year, estimates of the amount neces- 
sary to operate his department during 
the next fiscal year. 

The Budget Bureau analyzes these es- 
timates, then submits them through the 
President to the Congress of the United 
States. In many instances, the estimates 
are reduced by the Bureau of the Budget 
before being submitted to Congress. 
When the budget reaches Congress, the 
heads of the various agencies are re- 
stricted by being forced to defend the 
figures arrived at by the Bureau of the 
Budget. They have no opportunity to 
refer to the need of their original esti- 
mates. The best illustration that can 
be used is that which concerns appropri- 
ations for national defense. Under our 
National Defense Act, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Forces, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions are required to provide the Ameri- 
can people with an adequate national 
defense. In the field of national defense 
they are supposed to have the last word. 

For the fiscal year 1949 the Army asked 
for $3,978,000,000, but the Bureau of the 
Budget reduced the figure to $3,013,- 
000,000, or a decrease of $965,000,000. In 
the case of the Army Air Forces, the 
original request was for $4,422,000,000, 
which the Bureau of the Budget reduced 
to $3,054,000,000 a decrease of $1,368,- 
000,000. The Navy Department asked 
originally for $5,310,000,000 but the Bu- 
reau of the Budget decreased this request 
to $3,510,000,600, or a reduction of $1,- 
800,009,000. In other words, the original 
appropriations. requested by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces totaled $13,710,- 
000,000, which were reduced by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to $9,577,000,000, or a 
decrease of $4,133,000,000. 

On November 15, 1946, the President 
of the United States issued a memoran- 
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dum to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget in which he said in part: 

I wish you would include a reminder that 
I shall expect them (departmental heads) and 
their subordinates to support only the Pres- 
ident’s estimates in hearings and discussions 
with Members of Congress. ; 


With this restriction in effect, Con- 
gress, representing the American people, 
is denied information as to the original 
budgetary requests of the heads of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces. While it 
is true that the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Appropriations have access to 
information concerning the original esti- 
mates, most of the information is ob- 
tained in a confidential way and behind 
closed doors. Congress, as a whole, is 
not furnished information concerning 
the original estimates of Federal agen- 
cies. This policy should be changed, and 
for that reason I have introduced a bill 
amending the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 so as to provide that budg- 
etary requests of each governmental de- 
partment, when submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, will also be furnished to 
Congress at the same time. In this way, 
every Member of Congress will have this 
information available and will not have 
to resort to snooping tactics to obtain it. 

This bill, in my opinion, is a very im- 
portant one, and I hope that it will re- 
ceive immediate consideration by Con- 
gress. 





The War Scare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


Lock HAVEN, PA., March 29, 1948. 

Dear Sir: I am disturbed over the state of 
our international affairs, as I know you are; 
and I realize you are anxious to know what 
the people back home think; whether you 
agree with them or not. I don’t pretend to 
know the facts of all our problems, nor the 
solutions to them, but I’m afraid we are 
following some dangerous trends that can 
lead to no permanent peace. 

Something is wrong when the world’s lead- 
ing nation talks peace and at the same time 
takes the lead in an armament race. Some- 
thing is wrong when we can maintain peace- 
ful economic relations with Russia, calling 
her a friendly nation, and at the same time 
try to mobilize our forces to settle our politi- 
cal differences with her. Something is wrong 
when we give lip service to the United Nations 
and bypass her by reversing our decisions on 
Trieste and Palestine overnight. Something 
is wrong when our administration depends 
solely on military advice and solutions to our 
diplomatic problems—of course, we shall get 
the military answer. No nation has ever suc- 
cessfully held an olive branch in one hand 
and the atomic bomb (or its equivalent) in 
the other. 

I’m not pro-Russian nor communistic. 
But can we condemn an eastern bloc in Eu- 
rope when we are backing a western bloc— 
both do no more than divide the world in 
two and set up armed camps of opposition, 














































































Europe needs aid and must be rehabilitateq— 
might not such a gesture through the Uniteq 
Nations rather than the Marshall plan, 
backed and manipulated through one na- 
tion, where economic pressure can talk just 
as effectively as political or military, serve 
our ultimate purpose of peace better and 
discourage the formation of blocs? If we 
don’t strengthen the United Nations we’) 
be financing another war. It is always the 
nation who holds the purse strings that pays 
the bill. We are the only major nation to 
come out of this last war short of bankruptcy, 
Another war could easily pull us to their level 
instead of raising them to ours. For every 
problem war solves it creates a hundred worse 
ones. Military training or preparedness has 
never guaranteed any nation either victory 
or peace—look at Napoleon, Caesar, Hitler, 
master champions of military preparedness, 
Power is no substitute for diplomacy and war 
does not wipe out ideologies—it only wipes 
out people and creates future seedbeds for 
all sorts of radicalism that feeds on Chaos, 
hunger, fear, and insecurity. 

Military training and the revival of the 
draft is not a step toward world peace—it 
could be no more than an expediency. Of 
course Marshall would not favor backing 
world disarmament—where would the “brass 
hats” of any nation be? He would call it 
visionary and impractical. But what could 
be more impractical than war? What could 
be more costly and give less in return, even 
to the victor? We must have a police force 
in the world as it is today. It would cost 
the United States less and give her greater 
prestige among all other nations if she would 
back a United Nations police force—even if 
she had to pay the bulk of the bill—rather 
than to set us up as a police state. 

But my chief argument against military 
training lies in the story of history. What 


other—just to play safe? What happens if 
my neighbor and I sit on our boundary lines 
with a gun at our shoulder, a suspicious eye 
on each other? Someone makes a false 
move—and a gun goes off—and then the 
whole neighborhood is involved. To hear 
us talk you would think it is only one nation 
that arms—to play safe. That never hap- 
pens in history—it necessitates the arming 
of another nation, and another—just to play 
safe. And so we take our boys out of col- 
leges where they are learning to be doctors, 
and teachers, and engineers, and social work- 
ers and we put a gun in their hands and 
tell them to keep an, eye on the other fel- 
low—“be prepared to meet your problems.” 
And the problem grows with the growth of 
suspicion and fear and insecurity and arma 
ment—and our boys will know only the 
military answer. And we'll say we are on 
God's side and making the world safe for 
democracy. And we'll dip into our pockets 
for billions to finance a war that might have 
been avoided by half the cost of supportin: 
diplomacy and education—with a little vis 
ion and patience and understanding an 
honest effort. Of course we don’t solve our 
problems by appeasement—but has everyone 
forgotten the word compromise? 

Why must we assume the problems 
centuries must be solved in a day, or 
month, or a year—at one conference—0o! 
we'll grab a gun and annihilate the problem? 
When VJ-day came and I saw the people 
hysterical with joy I could have wept—we 
are so willing to suppose that the dove ol! 
peace is something that perches on our 
shoulder as soon as we lay a gun down. 
Peace is an achievement that takes years ol 
effort, patience, tact, education, compromise 
sacrifice—with plenty of errors along th¢ 
line—but grabbing a gun at every cross road 
does not bring the solution nearer. 

And how I deplore the sensationalism of 
the newspapers and some commentators. lt 
provides them an audience of course—peace 








































































































is never so glamorous as war. Russian sub- 
marines 200 miles from California should not 
be news unless they were sighted within our 
8-mile limit—but you can sway a mob with 
such headlines. 

Cbviously we have failed on the diplomatic 
front in this administration. Could it be 
that a foreign scare will take the eyes off 
domestic troubles at election time? No mat- 
ter how grave the problem—there must he 
someone with a solution short of war and 
national armament—if we are to survive, or 
be worthy of survival. 

Everyone knows now that the Civil War 
could have and should have been avoided. 
Slavery was already on the way out and was 
dying of its own economic failure and the 
pressure of public opinion. We are still con- 
fronted with many of the problems of that 
war; but we don’t pick up a gun and fight 
it out when the North and South disagree. 
No one with intelligence wants to see com- 
munism supplant democracy. Communism 
follows all wars—and would follow another. 
It is a symptom of economic and political 
chaos and insecurity—the result of social 
maladjustment. The cause of communism 
should be wiped out—then it can’t survive. 
The Christian Church tried communism and 
it died out; the Virginia colony was first 
set up on a communistic basis—it didn't 
work and died out. We have had various 
communistic settlements in our own Penn- 
sylvania in its early history—they died out 
when democracy proved superior. The only 
way to fight communism is to make democ- 
racy work and to prevent the conditions in 
which it would flourish. Communism is a 
weed that crops up in a poorly tended garden, 
destroying the whole garden is an expensive 
way to eradicate the weed. A starving man 
or nation is the most dangerous threat to 
world peace; wars give us starving men and 
bankrupt nations—a perfect seed-bed for 
communism. Isn’t it about time we try to 
solve our problems instead of shooting at 
them. A man disagrees with his wife—he 
does not solve his problems by shooting her. 
My ideologies are not identical with many of 
my neighbors—we manage to get along in 
the common interest of us all without shoot- 
ing out our differences. 

I don’t need to mention the increased 
dangers of inflation with another war—no 
one knows better than you Congressmen 
what that would mean. But if force must 
supplant reason and intelligence in meeting 
our problems I feel we are going the way of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, France, Spain, and the 
British Empire. Recently I received a let- 
ter from a Dr. Fisher at Canton, China—a 
teacher of English in the university there. 
One statement in the letter brought me up 
short: “There will be no real crisis in China 
so long as there is no foreign intervention.” 
I called a former missionary to see what he 
would say of such a statement. His reply, 
“That is the way we always felt when we 
were in China. China needs food, material 
improvements, education—but not guns.” It 
is one thing to rehabilitate a country but 
quite another apparently to use that coun- 
try as an armed camp to promote our own 
interests—we are bound to invite a clash of 
arms with other nations upon whose inter- 
ests we may also be encroaching. Of course 
we want democracy for the whole world—but 
can we can get it at the point of a gun? 

If it were a matter of just a gun, War would 
be relatively simple. We could follow the 
old pattern of men and arms. But what 
g00d will 100,000 trained military men do 
this little town if one atomic bomb is 
dropped? We have the secret of the atom 
bomb? Since when has science shown any 
favoritism in dispensing her secrets? I may 
refuse my neighbor my best cake recipe—and 
wake up to find she has concocted one better 
than mine. The methods used to train our 
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boys now, and the equipment, will be obso- 
lete in 5 years. There must be another way 
out—why can't we have the long view instead 
of a policy of inadequate expediency? 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. La Rue Gress LEHMAN. 





Hamilton Fish 


SION OF REMARKS 


KON. THOMAS L. OWENS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
19, 1948: 


THE TREMBLING LITTLE MAN 


Hamilton Fish, whose record as a national- 
ist and an anti-New Dealer makes him 
anathema to all me-too Republicans, filed as 
a candidate for delegate to the Republican 
National Convention from his congressional 
district in New York. One of Governor 
Dewey’s stooges in the State Republican ma- 
chine has managed to throw out Fish’s nomi- 
nating petition on technical grounds. 

Dewey and his crowd wouldn’t have gone 
to these lengths to bar Fish from the ballot 
if they hadn’t been afraid that he would 
win. The little wedding-cake bridegroom in 
Albany still has to preserve the appearance 
of a candidate, even though he really isn’t 
one. His role in the convention is to create 
a deadlock and prevent the nomination of an 
honest Republican. He can’t win himself; 
he knows he can’t win, and everyone else 
knows he can’t win. 

To keep up appearances, however, it is 
necessary that he go into the convention with 
the solid backing of his own State. Fish was 
a barrier to that legend of unanimity, so the 
Dewey crowd had to liquidate him. 


EXTE 





Why Farm Prices Have Been High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to "extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am herewith including an article entitled 
“Why Farm Prices Have Been High,” by 
Dr. John D. Black, professor of economics 
at Harvard University. This article ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


WHY TARM PRICES HAVE BEEN HIGH—?THE WIDE 
HORIZON 


(By John D. Black, professor of economics at 
Harvard University and authority on farm 
economy) 


A large fraction of the people of this coun- 
try have been blaming agricultural prices and 
even the farmers for the inflation in full 
gallop until a week or so ago, and very pos- 
sibly only temporarily checked. And then 
they have gone on from there to blame the 
high prices of farm products on Government 
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price supports and have demanded that all 
these supports be removed. 

The mere fact that wholesale prices of these 
products have broken as they have recently 
should be sufficient answer to the second of 
these charges. These breaks prove conclu- 
sively that it was not Government price sup- 
port that was holding the prices of food and 
fibers at over 120 percent of parity, but in- 
stead the forces of supply and demand, 
coupled with a lot of the speculative holding 
for a further rise that always comes in a 
period of inflation. 

The Government price-support level is only 
90 percent of parity (92!4 percent for cotton) 
and, of course, these supports do not cover all 
products. The last monthly report on prices 
shows hay at the farm at 62 percent of parity 
and citrus fruits at the orchard down around 
20 percent of parity. It is true that a mod- 
ernized parity would reduce parity prices for 
oranges about a third, but even then the pre- 
vailing prices would be only a third of parity. 

Virtually no other prices would go down to 
these levels or anywhere near them if the 
Government price-support program was 
abolished. This program has strengthened 
somewhat the prices of a small list of farm 
products, including principally potatoes, pea- 
nuts, poultry, and eggs, which have generally 
been hovering around parity, and more often 
a little below than above it. But if all of 
the price-support measures had _ been 
stopped, the parity ratio would not have 
fallen more than two or three points below 
the 123 which it averaged last month. 

How much of the level of 123 was because 
of basic supply and demand factors and how 
much because of speculative elements in 
the market is not for me to say at this time. 
We shall never know, if we get a real busi- 
ness recession shortly. If, however, prices 
of farm products straighten out after a week 
or two at a level, let us say, of 110 percent 
of parity, we shall be able to say that the 
extra 13 was mainly because of speculative 
holding. If we get a real recession at this 
time, of course prices of farm products may 
go clear down to the support-price level, and 
even below it temporarily in some cases. 

There are some other Government activi- 
ties which do strengthen farm prices. Buy- 
ing to supply hungry Europe comes under 
this head. But this isa part of the demand— 
and a small part of it at that. It is also true 
that the price of sugar would fall a cent or 
two per pound if import duties and restric- 
tions on sugar imports were removed. Re- 
moving the ban on imports of beef from 
Argentina would also lower meat prices. But 
present arrangements with respect to these 
cannot be properly connected with inflation. 
They have been national policy for a long 
time. The sugar duties were twice their 
present levels during the Hoover adminis- 
tration. 

That domestic demand is almost solely re- 
sponsible for the high prices consumers pay 
at retail—and these are the prices that really 
count—is evident from the exorbitant profits 
being made by the processors and distributors 
of commodities of agricultural origin. In 
1947 in the textile industry, to take the ex- 
treme case, a profit of 47 percent was made on 
actual investment before taxes and 28 per- 
cent after taxes. Profits of department and 
dry goods stores on textile goods are prob- 
ably not equally high, but are far above 
normal. Yet consumers have gone ahead and 
bought all they could get of these commodi- 
ties at these extravagant prices. And if you 
believe in the profit system as is, you have no 
basis for criticizing the processors and mer- 
chants for these high profits. 

Suppose they had denied themselves these 
profits, would this have helped? The shelves 
of the merchants would have been swept 
completely bare; the processors would have 
been under extreme pressure to manufacture 
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more goods; prices in cotton and wool mar- 
kets would have been pushed well above the 
levels of the past year, and the farmers 
would have made the profits instead of the 
processors and merchants. The consumers 
at the same time would have had more money 
to spend on other things, and would have 
pushed up the prices of these. 

An argument can be advanced to the effect 
that the consumers, and even the poor farm- 
ers, need additional goods in their standards 
of living much more than the manufacturers 
and merchants need more profits; but this 
has nothing to do with inflation. In fact, so 
far as inflation is concerned, the argument 
runs the other way; the more income that 
is put in the hands of consumers, the more 
of it will be spent, and the more the inflation 
will be. 

One more point needs to be made about 
the support-price program for farm products. 
The farmers could not be expected during 
the war to expand their production to meet 
war needs unless assured of prices equal at 
least to 90 percent of normal cost-price (or 
parity) relationships for 2 years after the 
end of the war. We underwrote the invest- 
ment of manufacturers in other products 
needed in the war effort, and we could do 
nothing less in the case of the farmers if we 
expected to get the food produced. 

It takes 2 years or more to recOver on an 
expanded investment in most lines of farm 
production—4 or 5 years, for example, on an 
investment in dairy production, or in farm 
equipment. Fortunately for the Govern- 
ment, the demand for farm products has 
thus far supported prices of most farm prod- 
ucts at the guaranteed level. 

Nor is the time for such underwriting of 
farm prices past. The world is still short 
of food. We must plan our production this 
year, and probably next, as if there will be 
unfavorable weather in some major-produc- 
ing areas, for only so will we be sure of hav- 
ing enough. If the weather then proves to 
be highly favorable for some crop, we must 
be prepared to step in and support the price. 

We must assure the producers in advance 
that we will do this. Otherwise they can- 
not be expected to plant the acreages which 
will prove to be needed in the event of bad 
weather. We must continue such a policy 
with each major farm product until the 
world has built up enough reserves of it 
to take care of one bad year. 

Finally, to assure farmers of prices at 90 
percent of parity no matter what the size 
of the crop, and thus induce them to produce 
enough to be safe, is also very good protec- 
tion against the inflationary effect of a short 
crop. 





Danger From Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, most 
o»eople know there are reds and parlor 
pinks in the Administration, but few of 
us realize the number of people with 
police records, who are administering 
our Jaws—carrying on our business. If 
you are interested, read this editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of March 30. 
Here it is: 

HAVEN FOR CROOKS 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, at the 
instance of Attorney General Tom Clark, set 
out on a propaganda mission to demonstrate 
that the New Deal is not so top-heavy with 
bolsheviks as it sometimes seems. The re- 
sults were unexpected. 


Communists usually sail under false colors 
and keep their tracks well covered, so that 
it is hardly a surprise that the FBI has been 
able to report to Clark’s order that the files 
fail to reflect overt disloyalty in 99 per- 
cent of the cases studied. It is true that no 
less than 84,923 suspects were cited among 
the first 410,211 Federal pay-rollers to come 
under scrutiny, but the FBI professed in- 
ability to pin anything on all but 1 percent. 

But in the course of these inquiries the 
FBI matched up enough fingerprints to un- 
cover the striking fact that one of every 
12 persons in Truman’s bureaucracy has a 
police record. “The great mass,” states Chief 
J. Edgar Hoover, “are felonies; we have very 
few misdemeanors.” Mr, Hoover took some 
satisfaction in the fact that very few of 
these lawbreakers were also Communists. 

He stated that in the civil service as a 
whole 205,279 jobholders were found to have 
police records, but that the Civil Service 
Commission has fired only 8,761, repri- 
manded 1,964, and warned 2,331. Nothing 
has been done about the rest. 

In addition, 6,221 of 71,920 persons seeking 
positions in the atomic energy program were 
found to have records, and 11,521 of 410,211 
pay rollers checked under the loyalty pro- 
cedures. The investigation has proceeded 
far enough, according to Hoover, to establish 
that there is a consistent ratio of 8.5 percent 
of Government workers who have trans- 
gressed the law. 

In the light of the Truman administra- 
tion’s unsavory record as the protector of the 
Pendergast vote thieves of Kansas City and 
as fairy godmother to the Capone mob, four 
of whose leading lights were recently pa- 
roled after considerable sums of money found 
their way into the hands of pals of Truman 
and Clark, the rush of the jailbirds to Wash- 
ington need occasion no great wonder. 

An administration which for 15 years has 
been synonymous with graft, scandal, trick- 
ery, and corruption, whose former head lent 
himself to the $200,000 swindle of John Hart- 
ford and whose present boss runs with the 
Pendergast convicts, is certain to attract 
other birds of the same feather. 





Bull’s-Eye Scored by Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a reprint of a notice which 
appeared in the Postal Bulletin of March 
2, 1948, in which the new Postmaster 
General—the first such high official ever 
to be promoted from the ranks of the 
postal workers—gives some very helpful 
and long overdue advice to his thou- 
sands of colleagues in the postal service. 

I believe that we in Congress should 
praise Federal administrators, regardless 
of political affiliation, if they show them- 
selves to be truly efficient and earnestly 
endeavoring to make the Government 
service better. In this instance, the 
Honorable Jesse M. Donaldson, the new 
Postmaster General, certainly has scored 
a bull’s-eye for the post-office hierarchy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Postmaster General’s order: 


[Order No. 86725; dated February 27, 1948] 
ORDER OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


To All Postal Personnel: 
From the time of its establishment in the 
very earliest days of the Republic, the United 
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States postal service has had as its primary 
function the collection, distribution, trans- 
portation, and delivery of the mails, 

We in the postal service cannot lose sight 
of the fact that we have a grave responsi- 
bility to the people of this country to keep the 
mails moving quickly and on schedule at all 
times, 

Postal revenues and mail volume have in- 
creased so rapidly in recent years that it 
has not been possible, due to other demands 
on industry, to secure all of the equipment, 
buildings, and related items of supply that 
we require. Expansion in facilities. will be 
provided as quickly as economic conditions 
permit, but in the meantime we must main- 
tain an efficient and regular mail service in 
every city, town, and village, and on every 
rural route. To accomplish this, we must 
have the fullest cooperation of our entire 
postal organization. 

Notwithstanding the use of machinery, 
conveyors, and other timesaving devices, ef- 
ficient mail service is, and always will be, 
dependent on the devotion to duty and the 
skill of our vast army of postal workers, 

It takes human minds, and eyes, and hands 
to read addresses and to effect the sorting, 
distribution, and delivery of the mails. 
Therefore, in this fundamental personal serv- 
ice, our success is measured by our ability to 
work together for the common good. Those 
charged with the responsibilities of admin- 
istration and supervision must be firm but 
kind and tolerant. Each employee must be 
treated as a dignified human being. Con- 
versely, each employee must have proper 
respect for his superiors and be willing to per- 
form the duties assigned to him cheerfully 
Briefly stated—it is my earnest wish that all 
workers and supervisors will follow the pre- 
cepts of the Golden Rule. 

Courtesy is contagious: If all those in our 
organization are courteous to One another, 
it will be reflected in courteous service to 
the patrons. It is easy to acquire the habit 
of saying “Please” and “Thank you,” and it 
makes the day’s work so much easier that 
I am asking everyone who contacts the pub- 
lic to acquire this simple, courteous attitude. 
I am sure it will pay rich dividends in good 
will. 

Personal appearance is also important. All 
those meeting the public should present a 
clean, neat appearance at all times. It is 
of equal importance to keep workrooms and 
public lobbies in good order by regular, fre- 
quent, and thorough cleaning. Let us get 
our houses, large and small, in order and 
then let us all put our shoulders to the 
wheel so that the mails will get in and out 
on time. Do first things first, which in the 
postal service means: 

(1) Work first-class and daily papers fo: 
dispatch on the first available train or air- 
piane and for delivery on the first available 
trip. 

(2) Work all other classes of mail in the 
order received and keep it moving. Elimi- 
nate congestion and delay in post offices and 
railway-mail-service terminals. 

(3) Make frequent checks on the handling 
of mail by transportation agencies and take 
prompt steps to eliminate all delays. 

(4) Check collection and delivery sched- 
ules frequently to insure proper flow of the 
mail and expeditious service. Keep these 
collection and delivery trips on schedule. 

It is requested that postmasters, general 
superintendents of railway mail service, in- 
spectors in charge, and their staffs, coordi- 
nate their efforts to correct any service irregu- 
larities or difficulties and, when all concerned 
are in full accord, take the necessary action 
in the field without referring the matter to 
the Department. Each postmaster and gen- 


eral superintendent is expected to act inde- 
pendently if no other service is involved. 
Obviously where increased expenditures are 
to be made, prior approval must be secured 
from the proper bureau. 
J. M. DoNALDSON, 
Postmaster General 
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Our Biggest Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a letter from Rev. 
N. R. Stone, of Corsicana, Tex., who has 
had more than 50 years of service in the 
Methodist Church. Reverend Stone has 
requested me to have his letter brought 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress. 

OUR BIGGEST PROBLEM 


Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

There are some great questions, besides 
politics, that need attention in 1948. When 
the question of giving is up for any cause 
whatscever, the first thing to consider is, 
are we able, have we got it to give? That 
can and should be answered by a direct “Yes” 
or “No.” Any arguments on the merits of 
the case is meaningless until question one 
is settled. We cannot honestly give that we 
do not have. 

We lost more than $250,000,000,000 in the 
war gamble, money we still owe. The world 
is no better off, Europe is no better off. 
Every sane man must admit $250,000,000,000 
is only a small part of our loss. Yes, if we 
had only stayed out of that gamble in Europe, 
we might be in position now to help sub- 
stantially where help is needed, that help 
is needed no one will deny. That question 
needs no argument. 

No one has yet come forth with a plan to 
liquidate that war debt in the next 50 to 
100 years. There are plans, and plans to 
add millions, and millions more to the debt 
What a burden on the necks of future gen- 
erations. Is that fair treatment for the un- 
born millions in our own homeland? Is it 
honest? That that does not belong to us 
should not be given away even in acts of 
charity. The future generations must bear 
the burdens of their own times. 

What will this Congress do about that big 
debt that is right now threatening our se- 
curity? Our security is not so much depend- 
ent on military preparedness and the UMT 
as it is on the liquidation of that debit. That 
is the biggest question before our Nation 
today. A plan to pay five billion a year and 
interest will clear the debt in 50 years, if we 
have no more wars. But for our safety it 
should be liquidated in 25 years. 

The common people are agreed on one 
thing that is needed at Washington, less 
extravagance and greater economy in run- 
ning the Government. That “25 percent re- 
duction in Government expenses” must now 
be more than the empty promise and the 
mirage they have followed till they are faint 
and heart sick. Here is where the money 
must come from to pay old debts. The coun- 
try will not stand for higher taxes or the 
present wartime taxes much longer. 

If this Nation is to survive and retain her 
place among the leading nations of the world 
as leader, she must plan a more economical 
regime. A debt that has been accumulating 
for 15 years will not be easily liquidated. We 
may not hope to get out of the red in our 
time and truthfully say the books are in 
balance, but we can inaugurate a plan, if 
faithfully followed, some future generation 
may have that satisfaction. 

N. R. STONE. 


Veterans’ Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix I am quoting from the Rehabili- 
tation Service Bulletin published by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States under date of March 10, 1948. 
This is one of the best discussions of the 
different problems arising under the ad- 
ministration of the so-called GI bill of 
rights that I have seen and would like 
to commend its reading to the member- 
ship of the House. 

Those Members who have received 
numerous communications on the sub- 
ject of avocational training for veterans 
will do well to read the following bulle- 
tin to which I have already referred. 


VFW VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND 
EDUCATION BULLETIN NO. 27 


Sooner or later it was bound to arise and 
now it is here—the question as to the rela- 
tive prudence exercised by our GI’s in the 
selection of types of training under Public 
Law 346, and the question mark on the ulti- 
mate success which our GI’s will obtain. 
This is the $64 question. This bulletin will 
not give you the answer, but it will give 
you enough basic information to bring you 
up to date on what is going on, and at a 
later date, place you in a better position 
to analyze the situation in your own back- 
yard. 

Without possessing the qualities of a 
mystic, I believe it safe to say that all of the 
activity now in progress on this problem, in 
the form of news releases, surveys, congres- 
sional hearings, conferences, etc., will even- 
tually result in some modifications to the GI 
bill, I doubt, very much that any changes 
will take place this year, but the hubbub 
of chatter gives strong indications of what 
is in store for the future, based on present 
findings. 

It is interesting to listen to and read the 
comments of various nonveteran groups and 
persons who present their ideas relative to 
veterans’ welfare, but when such persons 
are so far removed from veterandom and 
start to speak for the veteran they usually 
end up on the wrong track. 

By this time we have developed certain 
views and have drawn certain conclusions 
about the GI program and how it has pro- 
gressed thus far in our own community. 
We know that it is not, nor never will be, 
any better than the veterans’ ability, inter- 
est, and application to the type of training 
he has chosen. However, the decision that 
our veterans must make on a future Career 
is not an easy one. They, like everyone 
else, are trying to obtain the security of the 
future by their present planning and in the 
light of present conditions, with talk of de- 
pression, jcb markets, and even a potential 
war, it is no easy task to use calm, easy 
reasoning about the future. 

To make the matter more practical, look 
to your own experience and to the experi- 
ence of those who come in contact with you. 
How difficult a decision it is, to arrive with 
a degvee of certainty, at a future occupa- 
tion? If someone 20 years ago would have 
told you that you would be a VFW service 
officer today; that I would be writing this 
to you; that we would have seen activity in 
many other occupations before we finally 
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settled on the one that best suited our abilli- 
ties—would you have agreed with them? 
«The answer, I leave with you. The only 
point that I am trying to make here is that 
our GI’s are having the same trouble trying 
to decide just what is best for their own 
future. 

Most veterans, I believe, are capable of 
planning their future wisely. By this I 
mean that they have the native ability to 
follow through on what they have started, 
to a successful completion. Evidence from 
training institutions all over the country, 
give proof to the fact that they have left 
an unmistakable mark on the American 
scene. They work hard, work their teachers 
harder, get higher marks, and waste little 
time on horseplay. In fact, they will event- 
ually bring about a second industrial rev- 
olution but this time it will be in education, 
for the reason that they are showing the 
schools that some of their methods of teach- 
ing and procedure are just a little on the 
antiquated side. 

It is also true that we have veterans who 
are attending school merely for the sake of 
receiving a subsistence allowance, until 
something better shows up. For these vet- 
erans I manifest no interest. If they do not 
want to help themselves seriously, they most 
certainly don't want any help from the VFW. 
This group of veterans are at a minimum, 
thank goodness. 

There is another group of veterans that 
really need our assistance. It was true be- 
fore the war, and it is true now, that there 
are veterans who are not capable of setting 
up a proper prospective and following 
through to completion. These veterans, sin- 
cere with themselves, but confused as to how 
and where to proceed, are the victims of 
anyone who can sell them a bill of goods. 
And believe me, there are lots of bills of 
gocds being sold too, and the poor vet- 
eran doesn’t know what to do with it after 
he buys it. Letters coming across your desk 
and mine, interviews with veterans day after 
day, give indication of what has been said. 
Just for example sake—here is a veteran 
who is attending a radio school because, as 
he stated, it looked so simple and appeared 
to be the quickest approach to a method of 
earning money to support his family. With- 
out consulting anyone, he entered school. 
After going to school for about 2 months, he 
finds that he is not doing too well and be- 
comes the victim of lucious advertising in 
some other field, and decides that refrigera- 
tion is the thing for him. Now just what is 
happening to this veteran? He is sincere, 
we won’t question that. But here he is wast- 
ing valuable eligibility time, and building 
up a mind-set of discouragement, simply be- 
cause he does not have the ability to plan. 

Now we have a cross-section of vetersis in 
training. For all veterans we have advo- 
cated the use of advisement and guidance, 
as a possible solution. Yes, I know that it is 
not 100-percent accurate; in fact, we both 
know that any test of human nature has its 
limitations. But we are agreed that it is a 
more certain guidepost than to select a course 
of education or training out of mere whim or 
fancy, rather than on the solid ground of 
ability and a fair indication of success. 

We have no reason to question the courses 
taken by those veterans, who can show some- 
thing tantamount to occupational as vrell as 
cultural success in life. If, however, we put 
the accent on the cultural alone, or on the 
hobby interest of the veteran, then the in- 
tent and purpose of the GI bill is boing de- 
feated. We are not saying that cultural or 
hobby courses are wrong, but we are sa) 
that such courses are not the intent of the 
GI bill. The intention of the Congress 
rehabilitation of the veteran to the 1 
must play in civilian life as a productive ciil- 
zen. Now, many schools have 
emphasis from vocational oppertunities 
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veterans to promises of fun and enjoyment 
for recreational, social, and leisure-time pur- 
suits. It is apparent that the intent of the 
law is being set aside. More evidence can be 
thrown out to prove this point, too. For ex- 
ample, one advertisement for a course in 
ballroom dancing asks, “Are you tapped by 
the best dancers?” and offers “in a few magic 
hours” to make veterans, via the GI bill, 
“the darling of the stag line.” Baloney, pure 
andsimple. Another, a flight-training school, 
advertises: “Know the exhilaration of flying 
on crisp, clear days, or the thrill of flying 
through the night,” in an advertisement 
urging veterans to enroll now under the GI 
bill. I am not saying that flight training, 
dancing, music lessons, or any other type of 
training is to be condemned. No; but where 
it is evident that such courses are not pre- 
paring for a job objective, then, as Will Rog- 
ers says, “I’m agin it.” 

The language of the GI bill (Public Law 
346, as amended) is very broad. Enrollment 
in training courses, for example, which have 
no connection whatsoever with occupational 
objectives of veterans, is not prohibited un- 
der the law. It was the intention of the Con- 
gress that the training in which the veteran 
engaged, should contribute materially toward 
his occupational objective. As it now stands, 
the VA is’ powerless to issue any regulations 
to confine training to that which will lead 
toward an occupational objective 

The GI bill was enacted by Congress in 
June of 1944. The purpose of the law was 
to accomplish the transition from military 
life to civilian life, via the media of educa- 
tion or training to prepare the veteran for 
a productive livelihood in a respectable and 
honest occupation. Out of this law the 
greatest expansion in education became a 
reality. Never in the history of education 
was such an interest manifested in training. 
Close to 5,000,000 veterans have already taken 
advantage of the provisions of the law, and 
we have also seen the advent and develop- 
ment of many new schools and training 
institutions. 

The responsibility was delegated to the 
States te prepare lists of educational and 
training institutions which were qualified 
and equipped to provide training for veterans, 
The schools, because of the wording of the 
law, that were approved can be either of a 
recreational nature, an outlet for hobby in- 
terests, or one of sound vocational training. 
It is the duty of the State approving agen- 
cies to investigate and supervise the places 
which they approve. We need not bow our 
heads when we say it, but all of the State 
approving agencies have not lived up to good 
basic standards of education, judging from 
the types of places that are placed on the 
approved lists. It is easy enough for a State 
approving agency to approve a place of train- 
ing, but unless there is follow-up and super- 
vision of the approved place of training, the 
elements of decay soon rear their ugly head 
to the disadvantage of the veteran and the 
discredit of the approving agency. If you 
believe that this is far-fetched, the files of 
complaints from veterans will more than 
justify the contention. The task placed 
upon the approving agencies was an enor- 
mous one, many of them approving schools 
long before any established procedures were 
available by which to measure what should 
be approved and what should be rejected. 
The job is just too big for the State approv- 
ing agencies to competently control. In 
many States one man is responsible for over 
200 schools and places of training. Funds 
are not available in other States. But there 
is no use crying over “spilt milk.” The sit- 
uation is here, and the veterans select what 
is approved and hope that they get the best 
of the bargain. 

Earlier, I mentioned that many new 
schools came into existence since the passage 
of the GI bill. They are approved by the 
State approving agency and are in business 
to make a profit. There are close to 30,000 


of these private schools in the United States. 
In fact it is really a big business, running 
into billions of dollars. Our veterans attend 
these schools in large numbers, and a ques- 
tion mark looms up on the sincerity of some 
of these schools. This is not meant to be a 
crack at the private schools, collectively, be- 
cause for years certain private schools of 
long standing have served a worthy public 
service by filling a gap that was not provided 
in public education. We have no cause for 
argument with those schools that are pri- 
marily interested in serving a public func- 
tion, but we most certainly have a gripe to 
pick with those schools that have profit as 
their primary consideration. 

It is easy enough for people to criticize 
the VA in its issuance of regulations and 
what have you. I’m not saying either that I 
always agree with the regulations that are 
issued, but I want to make clear that in 
1945 when only about 5,000 veterans were 
in this program, no one dreamed that it 
would ever grow to some 2,600,000. Obvi- 
ously regulations had to be made and made 
fast, and because of this fact errors have 
been made. But I have also found that 
whenever we could go to the VA and say 
that we felt a certain procedure was incor- 
rect and substantiate our reasonings by 
facts, a change was brought about in regu- 
lation. Even the representatives in the con- 
ference on private schools publicly admitted 
that the VA was honestly and conscien- 
tiously applying what they believed to be the 
law. When Congress writes out a law, they 
cannot spell out each and every act, like you 
would the ABC’s, and the VA is charged by 
law as the agency to give the proper inter- 
pretation. Our policy has been, that when 
a dispute arises between the VA and the 
school we will listen to both sides and then, 
after a deliberation of the merits of the case, 
take a stand in the interest of the veteran 
and the law. Our direct responsibility is to 
the veterans and his interests, and everything 
consistent with the law should be construed 
to foster his welfare. 

In March 1943, just a year prior to the 
passage of the so-called GI bill, the law 
known as Public Law 16 was passed for the 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled vet- 
erans of World War II. The pattern followed 
by this law was similar to that which was 
used after World War I, but with decided 
improvement—to give a sound employment 
objective for each veteran so as to make him 
self-reliant and self-supporting. You are 
aware of the fact that Public Law 16 veterans, 
only enter training after they have been 
exposed to psychological testing and a deter- 
mination of a definite job objective. The 
reason for this method of approach is quite 
obvious. Under Public Law 16, the Veterans’ 
Administration has a direct responsibility 
to see to it that the rehabilitation of the 
veteran to a suitable employment objective 
is accomplished. In their efforts to accom- 
plish this end, the VA is most cautious in the 
movements they make regarding the disabled 
veteran. Despite this cautiousness, however, 
we know that the employability of these vet- 
erans, after training, presents a major prob- 
lem, and is the real test of the success of the 
progranr. But the step is in the right di- 
rection—good training. For the purpose of 
our discussion, it is to be noted that the 
same caution is not exercised when it comes 
to veterans in training under Public Law 
846, because the law does not require it. Iam 
contented to know that the interest of our 
disabled comrades is protected, as this pro- 
tection extends to some 250,000 men now in 
training. But I can’t lose sight of the fact 
that for every one man training under Public 
Law 16, you have 10 men training under 
Public Law 346. At the present time, there 
are approximately 2,600,000 veterans in train- 
ing under Public Law 346. Out of this num- 
ber, plus those who have either used up their 
eligibility or who have discontinued train- 
ing, only one in about eight have used the 
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advisement and guidance service. In other 
words, a free rein is given to the veteran 
to choose any type of training that is ap- 
proved, and because of those veterans who 
cannot plan; because of those schools and 
training establishments which jumped on the 
band wagon for profit; because of the laxity 
of some State approving agencies; because 
of the reductions in the number of training 
officers, who formerly supervised the veteran 
in training, but who no longer do so, and 
because of the broad meaning to be taken 
from the wording of the GI bill, we have our 
present problem. 

The question now is: At what point are 
you going to make changes in the GI bill? 
There has to be some freedom of choice of 
courses and we cannot make the same mis- 
take that some other groups have done, 
namely, condemn the school alone, when it is 
a good school, but one that offers instruction 
in an already overcrowded field of endeavor, 
Some definite wording must be put into law 
that will bring about the solution to all the 
becauses mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. 


A Different View of Surpluses 
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HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from a recent issue of the 
Country Gentleman entitled “A Different 
View of Surpluses”: 


The common feeling toward an old farm 
bogey—surpluses of food and feed grains— 
needs changing. Nearly all the proposals for 
a new farm program so far presented to the 
House and Senate committees have viewed 
an oversupply as an evil to be prevented or 
got rid of as speedily as possible. 

Yet recent experience, during the war and 
at present, has twice demonstrated that re- 
serves of food and feed grains are an inesti- 
mable asset. When Pearl Harbor came, ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
corn, and other grain were in storage, either 


Without these reserves the expanded live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry programs, which 
contributed so much to victory, would have 
been impossible. Right now a reserve of 
wheat and feed grains would be one of the 
greatest blessings we could have. It would 
avert a reduction of livestock and poultry 
that threatens to carry them below the coun- 
try’s going needs. 

Such urgencies can be repeated in the fu- 
ture. Droughts will recur, as this year. We 
have embarked on a foreign program that !s 
likely to call for emergency supplies at times. 
This country has nearly 12,000,000 more peo- 
ple than in 1940 and its growing population 
has shown that it wants to eat more meat, 
dairy and poultry products. Long-range farm 
programs to raise the food level in this coun- 
try by expanding production along these lines 
have been proposed by H. E. Babcock, in 
Country Gentleman, and by the Department 
of Agriculture. They can be successful only 
if adequate feed reserves are on hand to sta- 
bilize operations. Without them the first 
drought or emergency drain on supplies 
would cause a liquidation of herds and flocks 
that would be disastrous to farmers. 

Plainly an adequate reserve of food and 
feed grains is in the interest of agriculture, 
the consuming public and the nation, The 








question is how to prevent it from having 
a depressing effect on farmers’ market prices. 

One logical method has been suggested. 
This is for Congress to establish, as a per- 
manent Government policy, that such a re- 
serve shall be maintained as an investment 
in the national security. Although it would 
be turned over to prevent deterioration, the 
same volume would be held until needed to 
meet shortages or other emergencies. It 
would be off the market until required. Any 
production goals which might be set up 
would take its existence into account. Part 
of the depressing effect of surpluses in the 
1930's is attributed to uncertainty over Gov- 
ernment policies. There would be no uncer- 
tainty over this policy. Such a reserve might 
still exert some influence on the market, but 
this should be outweighed by its stabilizing 
effect on agriculture generally. 

There is the further factor of the public 
interest, which must be considered in any 
farm program, Farmers want and are en- 
titled to price supports to protect them from 
disastrous price breaks. But no such insur- 
ance can be a one-sided proposition. In re- 
turn for it the consuming public is entitled 
to the assurance of plenty of food, A safe re- 
serve of food and feed grains is necessary if 
that is to be done. 

With the present outlook for winter wheat 
and thé prospect of nearly empty bins next 
summer, there is no chance now of building 
up such an extra supply. But Congress, at 
least, should recognize the necessity and pro- 
vide for the future. The earliest possible ac- 
cumulation of an adequate reserve of food 
and feed grains and its maintenance for 
emergencies should be made a definite Gov- 
ernment policy. And such a surplus should 
be financed and looked upon as what it really 
is—an investment in the national security 
and not a burden to be borne by the farmers. 





he Marshall Plan—What it Will Cost You 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause its terms have been uncertain, few 
have had the opportunity to learn the 
cost of the Marshall plan. 

Recently the Congressional Legislative 
Service, which receives some $250,000 
per year to furnish information, made a 
study of the plan as now proposed and 
learned that from July 1, 1945, to June 
30, 1947, we extended aid to foreign na- 
tions to the amount of $24,099,211,087. 
If that amount had been paid in propor- 
tion by each individual, it would have 
cost each of us, including the children, 
those in prison, hospitals, and Federal 
institutions, $183.03. The present pro- 
posal, extending from 1948 to 1952, and 
calling for but $17,000,000,000, will cost 
each of us $129.11. 

If you figure the two together, each 
of us will be required to pay $312.14 for 
foreign aid. But if you want to know 
what the plan will really cost you, you 
might, just for a pastime, sit down, 
figure the number of people in your 
block, then determine how many can 
pay this $312.14, or any part of it, count 
them out and determine just how much 
you and those who can pay will be re- 
quired to pay to aid foreign nations. 
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To give you a little more information 
about the cost, there is printed herewith 
an article by Stytes Bripces, United 
States Senator from New Hampshire, 
who is chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee which handles appropria- 
tions. If anyone knows anything about 
what this plan will cost, Senator BrrpcEs 
undoubtedly has as much reliable in- 
formation as anyone. My suggestion is 
that you read his statement. 

Most respectfully, too, I add that if 
you are inclined to find fault about high 
prices, about the scarcity of something 
you went to town to buy, just remember 
that the Marshall plan and its advocates 
are, to a large degree, responsible for 
those high prices, those scarcities. 

You know, you just cannot, and I am 
sure you will pardon the repetition of 
this shopworn statement, have your cake 
and eat it, too. You cannot send it 
abroad and use it here at home. 

The article by Senator Brinces, which 
was printed in the March issue of the 
American magazine, is as follows: 


ERP—-WHAT IT WILL COST YOU 


(By STYLEs Brinces, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire) 


I often wonder, as I sit in Congress, how 
many Americans back home are facing up 
to the cold, hard truth about the Marshall 
plan to promote European recovery. How 
many have figured out what it will mean to 
them for the next several years in terms of 
grocery bills, taxes, rents, and that new car 
they want? Are they ready to pay the price? 

These questions bother me because the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, which I 
head, must decide edch year how many bil- 
lions of dollars our country can prudently 
spend on this project. The people should 
know the facts and be prepared to pay the 
price before we appropriate money to send 
billions of dollars’ worth of American prod- 
ucts to Europe. 

Perhaps I am so conscious of public opin- 
ion because I am from a Yankee State where 
voters are in the habit of telling their law- 
makers what they think in bluntest terms. 
A few months ago, before I left for Europe 
to investigate the need for a Marshall plan, 
a friend of mine, who was the railroad ticket 
agent from whom I was purchasing a ticket, 
remarked to me: “Well, I don’t know what 
this Marshall plan is all about, but to be 
frank, Senator, I don’t think you do, either.” 

I concede there was possibly something in 
what he said, and in Europe I tried to rem- 
edy the situation. My committee went into 
nearly every corner of Europe. We talked 
not only to government officials but to oppo- 
sition leaders, farmers, industrialists, and 
miners. In at least one instance I was ex- 
amining the horse’s mouth so closely that 
I was accused of being a snooper. I did not 
mind that, for I think America is entitled 
to know how some of the billions we have 
sent abroad are being spent. 

On my return I talked over my findings 
with some of my neighbors. I told them 
that western Europe, as I saw it, is war-torn 
and virtually poverty stricken, a pauper 
drain on the rest of the world, and a breed- 
ing ground for communism. I told them I 
had reached the conviction that for the next 
few years we, in America, should appropriate 
money to send substantial aid to Europe to 
help get its people on their feet. 

“Our Government has taken over the role 
of leadership for three-quarters of the 
world,” I said. “If we are to live up to our 
responsibilities, you and I have got to do 
this thing, and we might as well face it.” 

One of my friends, Seth Durham, a store- 
keeper who gave me my first $5 contribu- 
tion when I ran for Governor in the thirties, 
explained his feelings to me. “For years,” 
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he said, “it seems like we've done nothing but 
acrifice to make a better world. I’ve sent my 

y to war. I’ve gone without help here at 
the store and scrimped on food and gas, and 
have had to put up with high prices and 
taxes. Now I’m all tuckered and confused no 
end. We seem to be getting nowhere faster 
all the time. I suppose we've got to do this, 
STYLes, but put on all the safeguards you 
can.” 

I assured him I would do my best. 

I think that most Americans feel much 
the same way about the European recovery 
plan. Sending these billions will hit us all 
hard. It is unquestionably a gamble, a 
definite risk. But, as I told my neighbors, we 
shall be taking a greater gamble, and running 
a more frightful risk, if we don’t. 

The State Department’s original plans sub- 
mitted to Congress were so loosely drawn 
that, to my mind, the risk was aggravated. 
However, these risKs can be greatly reduced if 
we insist that the European governments get 
their houses in order, and likewise insist that 
our Government follow up the aid in a 
businesslike manner to make sure the aid is 
used effectively. 

The aid program is one way, short of 
physical combat, of discouraging the im- 
perialist ideas of Moscow. We should look 
at it as a sort of insurance policy for a peace- 
ful world in which our families can be pros- 
perous and intact. 

While this insurance policy will be cheaper 
than war, it will still be a real burden to 
every American. And unless this disagree- 
able fact is faced, an enormous disillusion- 
ment lies ahead. Too many of the admin- 
istration’s spokesmen have tried to gloss over 
this burden. 

My neighbors in New Hampshire—and all 
the people of the United States—have got to 
realize that the tremendous shipment of 
goods contemplated by the European recov- 
ery program is going to hit them right in 
their homes, stomachs, and pocketbooks. It 
is going to mean that my friend, Seth Dur- 
ham, for example, is going to have to pay still 
higher prices in many cases. Also, he’s going 
to have to put up with more shortages, and 
he’s going to have to pay high taxes for sev- 
eral more years. I’m still not sure how well 
Seth is going to like this aspect of the Euro- 
pean recovery plan. 

Perhaps the burden would not be so heavy 
if it came some other time. But as it is, the 


aid program is coming when the United States 
is in the midst of a tremendous inflationary 
boom and is desperately trying to balance 


supply and demand. 

I have discovered from talking to Seth and 
others that most voters don’t realize that 
the United States has already poured over 
$15,000,000,000 in supplies, food, loans, and 
gifts into Europe since the war ended. In a 
period of 2 years we sent 2,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber. And 10 percent of all our steel 
products have been going outside the coun- 
try. Lumber and steel! are two of the funda- 
mental items in our economy. They make 
homes and cars and tractors. Therefore, is it 
any wonder that we're suffering from short- 
ages and high prices? 

Under the European recovery program we 
are expected to send several billion dollcrs’ 
worth of help to Europe in the next 15 
months, and then, in each of the next three 
succeeding years, appropriate additional bil- 
lions. In the over-all program we shall be 
expected to send to Europe millions of tons 
of grain, cotton, and finished steel, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of trucks. 

Obviously, such shipment will leave gaping 
holes in our economy here at home, and they 
are only a few. 

It is well established, for example, that 
Government buying of food for shipment Is a 
major cause of the high prices you are paying 
at stores—and probably will have to continue 
to pay. Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
acknowledged to my committee that every 
time he goes into the market to buy wheat 
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his action kicks the price up. His buying, he 
agreed, does have a “material influence” in 
keeping wheat prices high. And that keeps 
your bread prices high. Mr. Anderson says 
he tries to buy when the market is slacking 
off, so as to excite it as little as possible. 
But no matter when he buys, it is bound to 
send prices through the roof, because the 
United States Government is the only outfit 
buying in millions of bushels. Furthermore, 
we were told by farm groups that word in- 
variably gets out that the Government is 
going to buy several days before it does, thus 
touching off a buying spree. 

You should think of this vast Government 
buying for export the next time you find 
yourself muttering about high food prices. 
Under the European recovery program there 
will be much more of the same. 

If we ship grain in vast quantities, it means 
We are going to have to conserve grain at 
home. That means that my neighbor, Walter 
Stoneham, is going to have less grain for 
feeding and fattening his livestock and 
poultry. And that, in turn, means fewer 
eggs, less milk and butter, and stringier beef 
and a scrawnier chicken for your table. 

If we ship steel in large quantities, it means 
you are going to have to wait longer for that 
new car, that new refrigerator, that new 
family plane, that new home. It means that 
Walter is going to have to wait longer for 
that new harvester he needs. 

The European recovery plan, if carried 
out on the scale contemplated, will mean 
that for several more March 15’s you and 
Seth and Walter are going to have to send a 
sizable part of your income to the Govern- 
ment. I don’t know about you, but I know 
that Seth and Walter had been hoping for a 
real tax break soon. Some tax reductions 
certainly should be made, but the aid pro- 
gram will prevent the large-scale tax re- 
ductions we had hoped for. 

Finally, if the program is carried out, 
many high Government officials believe we 
face the possibility of a return of rationing 
and controls. Don’t misunderstand. I’m 
not in favor of them, but they may be star- 
ing us in the face. When I mentioned to 
some of the storekeepers in Concord the pos- 
sibility of a return to rationing as one of the 
prices of ERP they exploded with indigna- 
tion. 

This whole European recovery plan will 
affect my New Hampshire neighbors, and 
you, in many very personal ways, and un- 
less the Government is extremely careful it 
can affect you in a disastrous way. 

We can no longer be careless in lavishing 
our resources. Our Nation possesses about 
9 percent of the world’s total resources, and 
we are closer to the danger point of deple- 
tion than many people realize. America’s 
resources are far from inexhaustible. and, 
in fact, two of our greatest sources of 
strength, our steel and oil, are getting omi- 
nously close to exhaustion. It is very es- 
sential that we continuously survey our re- 
sources so that there is no danger of break- 
ing Gown our economy by overdoing. 

No matter how badly the rest of the world 
needs help we must recognize there is only 
so much we can safely do. Consider food: 
We have 7 percent of the world’s population 
and raise about 12 percent of the world’s 
food supply. Thus it should be obvious we 
can’t afford to feed and supply any large 
part of the world indefinitely. 

As I saw it, one of the great weaknesses of 
the administration’s plan for rushing grain 
abroad under the stopgap aid bill was that 
no adequate safeguard was made against 
depleting our home supply. What if we had 
a disastrous crop failure next summer? 
Grain experts at our hearings testified that 
in the Southwest, at least, wheat is off to a 
bad start and is in a “precarious” situation. 
We were accused of haggling, but I thought 
Congress was only being prudent when it 
wrote into the bill a clause requiring the 
President to allow for at least a 150,000,000 


bushel carry-over of wheat until the next 
crop is in. 

If the United States is to achieve any 
worth-while results from the far-flung pro- 
gram to assist foreign countries now pro- 
jected, I am convinced that our administra- 
tion should show far more “banker caution” 
than thus far exhibited. We should look 
more searchingly, not only at our own re- 
sources, but also at those of the nations 
asking help. 

I am convinced already that many of the 
countries asking for help have a great deal 
of hidden or unutilized wealth that was not 
taken into account in assessing their needs. 
And I’m further convinced that if these 
assets are intelligently utilized we can scale 
down somewhat our own contributions once 
the program gets rolling. 

Little has been said about these hidden 
assets. When I mentioned them recently, 
in my talks with neighbors in East Concord, 
they showed an intense interest in what I 
had to say, so I'll pass on my observations 
to you. 

Consider first the hoarded gold on the 
Continent. The statistical reports of the 
Bank for International Settlements esti- 
mates that Frenchmen may be hoarding 
$3,000,000,000 worth of gold in their crocks 
and socks. When I was in Paris I saw United 
States $20 gold pieces I hadn't seen in this 
country for decades. One of our Embassy 
Officials there told me of the French farmer 
who came and asked him in a low voice how 
much gold it would take to buy a certain 
type of American tractor. 

I don’t blame the Frenchmen for hoarding 
their gold. Their Government’s currency is 
inflated and the recent devaluation of the 
franc to around 216 to the dollar will proba- 
bly not stop gold hoarding. 

Similarly, French farmers are known to 
be hoarding their crops. Under the German 
occupation this was considered patriotic. 
Now the paper money they would receive 
from selling their crops through the regular 
channels is so unstable in value that they 
barter or hoard. It is known that, whereas 
French farmers before the war ate meat only 
once a week on the average, many now eat 
it nearly every day. 

If we can prevail on the western European 
countries with printing-press money to sta- 
bilize their currencies, a lot of things—in- 
cluding hidden gold and hidden food—will 
start to flow again. 

Another great source of wealth that could 
be tapped is the hidden capital held by Euro- 
peans in this hemisphere. 

I am continually coming across evidence 
that many rich Europeans have invested 
their money here as a snugger harbor than 
unstable Europe. For example, I noticed 
that Wilhelmina, queen of one of the 16 na- 
tions asking for aid, recently disposed of a 
arge Washington apartment house she had 
owned all during the war. 

It is hard to get an accurate estimate of 
foreign holdings in the United States—that 
is, the undisclosed holdings—but there are 
some clues. The United States Treasury has 
estimated that French citizens may hold as 
much as $227,000,000 worth of undeclared 
assets in the United States, largely free of 
taxation from either the United States or 
French Governments. It is also believed 
that the liquidation value of French invest- 
ments in Latin America would total another 
$90,000,000. 

My contention is that the French and 
other European governments should make a 
more strenuous effort to draw upon these 
assets, either by stiff taxation or by requiring 
the owners to turn over all their foreign 
holdings for government securities. If my 
New Hampshire constituents are going to 
endure stiff taxes to support foreign aid, then 
I think that wealthy Europeans should be 
made to pay stiff taxes, too. 

Even more unutilized wealth could be 
tapped in the countries themselves if they 
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would adopt equitable and thorough-going 
methods of tax assessing and collecting. Sey- 
eral western European countries still have 
loose, weird, inefficient tax systems hitting 
only a few classes that we would never toler- 
ate in America. 

Finally, I believe we should prevail upon 
the countries receiving aid to utilize more 
effectively the natural resources they have. 
For example, under interim aid we are send- 
ing about 10,000,000 tons of coal to Europe 
despite the fact that we have an acute short- 
age at home and despite the fact that Britain, 
Germany, and France all have excellent 
mines. The reason we must send the coal 
apparently is that their miners produce far 
less coal per day than the United States 
miners. The average American miner, for 
example, digs more than five times as much 
coal in a day as a British, French, or Ger- 
man miner. 

Partly, this low productivity is due to in- 
adequate nutrition. But the main cause is 
the use of old-fashioned mining techniques 
and machinery, plus lack (in Britain) of 
individual incentive under government own- 
ership. 

Perhaps an even greater opportunity for 
more effectively utilizing our natural re- 
sources lies in fish. Of the 16 nations that 
requested United States aid at Paris, all but 
2 (Luxemburg and Switzerland) are coastal 
countries with oceans full of fish nearby. 

The waters of these countries are not being 
fished thoroughly and efficiently in most 
cases because their boats are in bad repair 
or because they cling to obsolete fishing 
methods. With modern American methods 
and a little more effort, many of these nation 
could vastly increase their food supply. Fish 
is a good substitute for meat, is high in pro- 
tein, and would be pure gain. 

Likewise, the use of modern farm machin- 
ery, fertilizer, and more productive seed coulc 
greatly increase the output of European 
farms. Many farmers there still use one cow 
for plowing, and the use of cows and oxen 
for plowing isthe rule. Furthermore, France 
has 20 percent less land under cultivation 
than it had before the war. 

To my mind, it would be smarter to send 
seed, fertilizer, and farm machinery than to 
send millions of tons of food. Our purposs 
should be to restore production in Europe 
not distribute scarcity. 

If we make sure these countries receiving 
aid fully utilize all their resources I am con- 
fident that they can achieve recovery faste: 
than they anticipated. Their increased prog- 
ress, in turn, will enable us to cut back ou 
contributions, so that Americans—including 
my friends and neighbors in New Hampshir 
—can start enjoying lower prices and tax: 
and few aggravating shortages. 

To get any cut-back, however—or to gei 
western Europe back on its feet at all- 
we've got to make absolutely sure that the aid 
project is handled in en efficient, businesslik: 
manner. Otherwise it will surely become a! 
“operation rat hole.” 

If we are not careful, all our billions ca! 
be frittered away by sloppy administration 
on our part or by inflation, wild currency 
black markets, crazy tax systems, and graft 
in Europe. In such case, we would be in 
danger of being pulled down to Europe’s level 

I have promised my people in New Hamp- 
shire that in my capacity as head of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee I will fight, 
at every consideration of funds for foreign 
aid, to see that these three conditions be 
met: 

1. The countries receiving aid have got to 
demonstrate that they are putting their 
houses in order. That means curbing black 
markes, tightening up their tax systems, cut- 
ting down swollen public pay rolls, stabiliz- 
ing their currencies, which is most im- 
portant. 

Under the present fantastic currency set- 
up in the United States zone in Germany, 











the farmer receives the same price in the 
legal market for a ton of wheat that he 
receives for a pound of butter in the black 
market. 

2. The countries receiving aid must show 
evidence that they are really trying to help 
themselves, as originally envisioned in the 
Marshall plan, and are not expecting to rely 
on permanent United States aid. 

3. Finally, there must be provision for 
real American follow-up. I will fight to see 
that the whole foreign-aid program be han- 
died on a real business basis by businessmen 
who have had to meet pay rolls. 

To be frank, I am very wary of entrusting 
large-scale foreign aid either to striped- 
pants diplomats in the State Department, to 
amateur do-gooders left over from the 
UNRRA mess, or to Army brass hats. I’ve 
seen too many frightening examples of their 
past administration of aid. 

In Greece I saw $75,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican machinery and equipment supplied 
UNRRA piled up for acres rusting after sit- 
ting there a year or more, even though Greeks 
nearby desperately needed the material. In 
Germany I found our Government officials 
dynamiting hundreds of our surplus planes, 
even though other United States Govern- 
ment Officials were buying second-hand 
British planes in Cairo to distribute to 
friendly nations. And in my committee 
hearings I have often found State Depart- 
ment officials appallingly inconsistent. 

One day, for example, State Department 
representatives came before my committee 
asking for funds to resist communism in 
Greece and Turkey. I’m happy to say I sup- 
ported the request. But that very same day 
the same State Department sent representa- 
tives to my committee at the same hearing 
asking for permission to continue lend-lease 
aid to Communist Russia. 

As a result of such disillusionments I be- 
lieve that America’s top business and tech- 
nical brains should be entrusted to handle 
the foreign-aid program from top to bottom. 
They should be the ones to determine the 
most useful places where the aid can be ap- 
plied, do the purchasing, follow up abroad 
to see that the stuff is received and put to 
use efficiently, get something concrete and 
useful in repayment for the aid, and see that 
credit is given to us, where Credit is due. 
Otherwise, Communists will spread the rumor 
that we are profiteering. 

I personally would advocate some sort of 
labeling on all food and equipment we send 
abroad under the aid program. Perhaps the 
label might read: 

“Product of the United States. This prod- 
uct is furnished to your government under 
the European recovery program without cost 
to your government. Anything you pay goes 
to the treasury of your government for vari- 
ous vital purposes.” 

As for getting something concrete in re- 
turn, I think we should receive clear-cut 
assurances that the countries receiving the 
aid will provide us with specific amounts of 
strategic materials at their disposal for United 
States stock piling. The British and Dutch 
Empires, for example, control a large propor- 
tion of the world’s tin, a highly critical stra- 
tegic material which we need. 

Likewise, one or more of the 16 countries 
receiving aid could supply us with such stra- 
tegic steel-hardeners as beryllium, tantalum, 
tungsten, and antimony, which are crucial 
in the manufacture of jet planes, self-pro- 
pelled missiles, atom bombs, and other 
weapons of modern war. I could go on to 
list dozens of other strategic materials which 
we need and which they could supply. 

If we go about our European recovery 
program in a businesslike manner, both our 
own people and the peoples of Europe will 
have more confidence in its success, 

Most of the wcrld looks to us for leader- 
ship, and we should respond in an intelli- 
gent, consistent, and sound manner. We 
must be tactful, and yet realistic, We mist 
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give only within our limits to give, and then 
see that what we do give is effectively used. 

That, to my mind, is the best way to assure 
economic security at home and a peaceful, 
prosperous world. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Incorporation of the City of 
Schenectady ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle from the Schenectady (N. Y.) Ga- 
zette of March 26, 1948, relative to the 
incorporation of Schenectady as a city 
150 years ago: 


City or SCHENECTADY INCORPORATED Just 150 
Years Aco Topay—BrILut SIGNEep By GOVER- 
NoR JAY CLIMAXED NEWCOMERS’ STRUGGLE 
Wit DutcH 


(By William B. Efner, city historian, in col- 
laboration with Janet Wright) 


At the ancient Stadt house, the temporary 
capitol of the State in Albany 150 years ago 
today five men sat at a shabby table, a relic 
of the colonial period. John Jay, the Gov- 
ernor of the State, sat at the head, being the 
president of the powerful State council of 
revision, which, at the time, was in session. 
Engrossed bills, enacted into law by the leg- 
islature, lay strewn about the table top await- 
ing approval or veto. 


ADOPT BILL 


The Governor finished reading through a 
bill of evident interest and remarked: 

“Gentlemen, it does not appear improper 
to me that this bill should become a law of 
this State.” 

His opinion was shared in by the other 
members. The words framed in the form 
of a resolution, were read by the clerk. A 
vote was taken. The resolution was adopted 
The bill became a law of the State as the 
clerk was inscribing in his minutes: 

“An act to incorporate that part of the 
Town of Schenectady therein mentioned;” 
and under the words the record; “In Council 
of Revision 26th March, 1798—Resolved that 
it does not appear improper to the council 
that this bill should become a law of this 
State.” 

The bill, with a notation by the Governor 
on the jacket, was moved along the table to 
the Governor. With strong up-and-down 
strokes, his quill left in its tracks the well- 
known signature of this great statesman, 
John Jay, without flourish or curlicue but fol- 
lowed by a long broadening stroke, a sym- 
bolism of strength. With the adoption of 
the resolution, Schenectady became the 
fourth city of the State. 


HISTORIC OCCASION 


It was a historic occasion. Today its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary is observed. 
A heritage has been laid claim to and pos- 
sessed. 

The surprise move in the legislature in 
1797 by the faction known in the township 
as the “newcomers” and the defeat of their 
bill for the retirement of the township trus- 
tees of the common lands and the election 
of their successors by the freeholders of the 
place, strengthened rather than shattered the 
egoism of these opponents of the Dutch 
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descendants. In fact defeat only whetted 
their appetite for power, with the result they 
carried their fight into town politics, sub- 
stituting daring for caution, and success- 
fully. Now in the open, the newcomers met 
in town meeting, and nominated John Prince 
as their candidate for the assembly, and 
elected him in the town elections, defeating 
the Dutch descendants’ candidate, John 
Sanders. 
USED NEWSPAPERS 


Likewise the newcomers carried their argu- 
ments to the public through the columns of 
the local newspapers, the Mohawk Mercury. 
They demanded the end of Dutch control in 
the administration of the common lands. 
They called upon the trustees to retire and 
sought the election of their successors by 
the freeholders of the town. 

Directly following the defeat of the new- 
comers’ bill in the legislature in 1797, the 
trustees went into session with the leaders 
of the Dutch descendants. Following the 
routine inspection of accounts, the minutes 
of the trustees show, discussion veered from 
accounts to a plan for the future manage- 
ment of the common lands. At the same 
time, incensed because they had no voice in 
the management of these lands, a newcomers’ 
committee approached the trustees, asking 
for a hearing, referring to “alterations as 
shall be mutually agreed upon,” evidently in 
reference to earlier talks. The trustees, how- 
ever, busy with their conferences with the 
descendants’ committee, rejected the pro- 
posal for a conference. 

At the moment a joint committee of trus- 
tees and descendants had before them a re- 
port in which the election of trustee by the 
frecholders was discussed. To qualify as an 
elector under their plan, however, a free- 
holder had to be a descendant of a settler 
residing here not later than 1760, the year 
in which newcomers first began treading on 
Dutch toes. Further, the joint committee 
had under consideration a descendants’ pro- 
posal that the remaining 40,000 acres of un- 
conveyed land be leased or conveyed to de- 
scendants only. In support of these de- 
scendants’ recommendations, the trustees 
circularized the 400 Dutch descendants’ fam- 
ilies of the township, calling them into ses- 
sion at a future town meeting, of which 
nothing further is known. 


PICK COMMITTEE 


A few months later, on July 3, 1797, the first 
move that can in any way be connected with 
the plan authorized by the legislature on 
March 26, 1798, is noted in the trustees’ rec- 
ords. A committee was appointed to confer 
with the Albany attorney, Abraham Van 
Vechten. From the wording of the minutes, 
it is assumed that the conference had to do 
with prospective legislation. On September 
19, 2 months later, another conference with 
Van Vechten is reported. This time Peter 
W. Yates, able Albany attorney and tutor in 
the law of Joseph C. Yates, of Schenectady, 
the third member of the trio, counsel for the 
board, was consulted. Another 3 months 
slipped by, then Van Vechten was again ad- 
vised with. 

These maneuvers reportedly were partici- 
pated in by the trustees and a committee of 
the inhabitants. Just what part the new- 
comers’ faction played in what appears to 
have been a plan to be laid before the legis- 
lature is not clear, yet it is evident the dawn 
of an era of compromise, had arrived. Had 
the unreported conferences and meetings of 
the last 6 months been devoted to the work- 
ing out of a compromise agreement? Refer- 
ence to a settlernent with the inhabitants 
can be taken to mean a compromise; likewise 
it could mean the conclusion of negotiations 
with the Dutch contingent for pecuniary 
compensation, 


WERE GOOD MEN 


It is well to remember in forming conclu- 
sions that the 11 trustees named on March 
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15, 1796, and in control at the time of these 
conferences were men of sterling character, 

acumen, and civic interest. 
r in which they buckled down to 
he task of clearing up old misunderstanding 





di complaints permits of little doubt 
but that it was their predetermination to 
put end to dissention and community 


ynflict, and secure legislative authority for 
factory administration of the 
common lands. Such being the case, com- 


d around the dawn of the 
1d little evidence of scarring 
was as though a truce had been 
from what appears in the docu- 
mentary record of the period. A new spirit 
pervades the p: of history of the time. 
omers appear to move jauntily along the 
treets to their places of business. Dutch 

cendents, their customary stiffness in 


ac 
check, it seems took unusual pains to greet 
+?) 

i 


* Yankee neighbors afiably. 
O1 m Abraham Oothout, the 
doughty fighter in the days of the Revolu- 


rning 


tic drove away from the village and headed 
i he old road across the pine plains for 
Alban y. He carried a petition signed by the 


11 trustees. The first name on the petition 

was that of Abraham Wemple, a fellow hero 

and Oothout’s predecessor as colonel of the 

old Schenectady regiment. Both were mem- 

bers of the trusteeship, as both had been 

members of the Revolutionary committee of 
fety and correspondence. 


Arriving at the Stadt house in Albany, 


Oothout dismounted, made fast his horse at 
the hitc! y post in front of the hall of leg- 
islation and immediately proceeded to the 


embly room, where he handed in the pre- 
cious document, the petition of the trustees 
of the common lands of the township. That 


1798. 
ASKED FOR LAW 


was on January 4, 


he petition asked that a bill be drawn and 
enacted into law making legal the retirement 
of the 11 trustees and the election of their 


successors by the freeholders of the town- 
ship. It was a moment that long had been 
prayed for; and at the same time it was a 
eapitul n by the Dutch in the interest 
of community harmony and prosperity. If 
I were due anyone for their part in 

e } ding of this prosperous city, hom- 


e is due the 11 trustees who voluntarily 
1 great trust that a community 
jually share in the benefits derived 





f 1 the set aside for them by the 
patent « 

The story of the legislation of 1798 must 
of necessity be broken and spotty. From 


State records, the minutes of the trustees 
f the common lands, available newspaper 
files of the period, and scattered documents, 
a story of the legislative maneuverings has 
been assembled. It is far from complete, but 
1 general accurate. The story 
original research in large part, 
story of the legislation of 1797. 


Not long after the handing in of the 


is based on 
as was the 


petition, Octhout returned to the capital for 
consultation this time with Van Vechten, 
the attorney and member of the Senate. 


When Cothout recrossed the pine plains, he 

home with him a copy of a bill that 
en drafted by a Senate committee. 
next day, January 9, 1798, the trustees 
down to an old pine table in the tavern 
here to carefully scrutinize 
the bill, drafted to comply with the trustees’ 
petition, the first signature on which was 
t of Colonel Wemple. 








room 


SECOND PETITION 

On January 17, a second petition was 
handed in, signed by Lawrence Vrooman and 
others of the town. Lawrence was the son 
of old Isaac Vrooman, mayor of the borough 
of Schenectady in 1765 and noted surveyor 
whose services had been under retainer in 
colonial days, both by Gen. George Washing- 


ton and Sir William Johnson in the golden 
era of land speculation and patents. The 
son, like the father, was a noted surveyor. 
He surveyed the township and made the map 
of the common lands at the order of the 11 
trustees. Closely affiliated with the trustees 
and a Dutch descendant as well, it is not 
improbable that the second petition like the 
first was drafted at the solicitation of the 


trustees. There is considerable uncertainty 
on this conclusion, however. The peti- 
tion, “* *° * to erect them (the in- 


habitants) into a body politic, a corporation, 
with immunities and privileges familiar (sic) 
to those heretofore granted to cities * * *,” 
carries the mind back to 1765 and the bor- 
ough charter, which brought Isaac Vrooman 
into office as borough mayor. 

Two petitions were now in. One, the 
Wemple petition, for a law legalizing the 
election of trustees by the freeholders; the 
other, Vrooman’s seeking incorporation as a 
city. 





TRUSTEES ASSEMBLE 

On January 27 the trustees assembled at 
their meeting room. A committee reported 
on a conference with Aaron Burr at Albany, 
relative to a bill, which bill is not clear. The 
fact that the trustees on January 29 sent 
another committee to Albany to confer with 
Mr. Burr to see whether the “bill is drawn to 
the intention of the board of trustees,” as 
reported in the minute book, leaves the feel- 
ing that the stir was created by a bill orig- 
inating with the trustees and about to he 
reported by an assembly committee. 

On February 3, two things happened. The 
assembly did report a bill, “to incorporate the 
inhabitants,” etc., and on the same day the 
trustees, irritated over some upset in their 
plans, authorized a committee to proceed to 
Albany and there give formal notice that 
“unless the principles of our bill now before 
the legislature according to resolution of this 
board, or the amendments now made by this 
board, be inserted in the bill now pending 
in the legislature * * *” that the trustees 
would “never surrender or convey our rights 
and trust * * *.” They authorized an- 
other committee, in the event of failure of 
the bill in question to safecuard “the prin- 
ciples” referred, to “immediately petition the 
lecislature and recall our former petition.” 

An act to incorporate the inhabitants was 
reported out of committee on February 3. It 
went to the Committee cf the Whole House. 

The undaunted Oothout and his associates 
committee returned from the 
capitol with news that a bill was to be laid 
before the legislature, which bill they dis- 
approved, the legislators having added several 
amendments. Another committee was 
rushed by the trustees to Albany with orders 
to examine the bill in question, to remons- 
trate if unsatisfactory; to approve if agreed 
to. 


on another 


ASSUME CHANGES MADE 

hat was the last mention of legislation in 
the board minutes. The assumption is that 
the desired changes were made, this done, 
the townsmen gave the go-ahead signal and, 
with a few God bless you’s the bill completed 
its way through the assembly, for the bill to 
incorporate was passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate on March 2 and on March 20, the Senate 

passed the bill but with amendments. 
Again the red traffic light blazed. Every- 
thing stopped. When the bill was sent back 
to the assembly consideration of the amend- 
ments was postponed for some reason, but 
on the next day, someone put an O. K. on the 

amendments and they were confirmed. 
When the bill later came before the com- 
mittee of the Whole in the Senate, the 
Wemple petition was brought from its resting 


place in a legislative pigeonhole. It had 
made no progress since its arrival. Here we 


see the skilled hand of the veteran Abraham 
Van Vechten. Until the bill to incorporate 
was in final form and approved by the trus- 
tees (Van Vechten was their counsel and 


probably the author of the Wemple petition) 
the petition for a law to legalize the election 
of trustees and make possible the dissolu- 
tion of the trust was held back. The act to 
incorporate meeting with approval, the 
Wempel petition was dusted off, read and re- 
ferred to a committee of three senators 
headed by Van Vechten, then taken into con- 
sideration with the bill to incorporate. That 
was on March 5. The Wemple petition hay- 
ing been embodied in the bill to incorporate 
and most to appease factions other amend- 
ments were made, the bill was adopted. The 
Senate gave its final approval on March 22 
when the measure was returned to the 
assembly and immediately transmitted it to 
the council of revision which body reported 
back on March 27 that “it does not appear 
improper to the council” that the measure 
shculd become a law of the State, the deci- 
sion being reached on March 26, 1798, a 
century and a half ago today. 





Recommendation to Congregation of 
Riverside Church, New York City, on 
ERP 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great churches of the United States is in 
my district at Riverside Drive and One 
Hundred and Twenty-second Street in 
New York City. Under the distinguished 
ministry of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
it became world famous. This distin- 
guished tradition is being carried for- 
ward and illuminated by Dr. Robert J. 
McCracken and his associates, Dr. C. Ivor 
Hellstrom and Dr. Norris Z. Tibbetts 
The interest of the Riverside Church in 


the advancement of men toward peace 


and well-being is shown by the following 
recommendation of the board of deacons 
on the European recovery program, dis- 
tributed to the worshiping congregation 
on Sunday, March 7, 1948: 


A RECOMMENDATION FROM THE SOcIAL EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE OF THE RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF DEACONS 

THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 

The program for European reconstructio1 
is before the American people and Congress, 
awaiting a verdict. 

Like all political proposals, it is undoubt- 
edly the product of various motivations. It 
is being looked at by our fellow citizens 
from the viewpoint of varying political phi- 
losophies and interests. No one can take a 
position regarding it without finding oneself 
in unpredictable and perhaps undesired 
alinements. 

We recognize that the proposed program 
is liable to misuse, in which case it might 
coniribute still further to the already vast 
disruption of European life rather than t 
its reconstruction. 

Yet the very gravity of the issue con- 
fronting us is such that inaction for fear of 
failure may well bring about that failure 
Nor would we be blameless if we let pass this 
period of time provided for public thought 
and education regarding the meaning of the 
plan without undertaking to relate it to our 
obligations both as citizens and as Christians. 

The plight of much of Europe and Asia 
presses upon our consciences as Christians. 
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It gives urgency to any proposals for allevia- 
tion of human suffering and it lends a bias 
of favor toward whatever plan may have in 
it a reasonable possibility of remedial re- 
sults. Ordinary Christian compassion moves 
us to this position in view of the state of 
comparative comfort, security, and well- 
being of the American people. 

As citizens, too, we know that although we 
are now in a position of protected privilege 
and power, this cannot be long maintained 
at the level utterly disparate to the scale of 
living of the other peoples of the world, and 
that, therefore, even common interest dic- 
tates support of any plan which bids fair to 
lift the subsistence level of our fellow men 
anywhere in the world. , 

The European recovery program is the one 
organic proposal uniting the nations of the 
West in an attempt to restore normal living 
for the people of the European nations con- 
cerned. 

We particularly hope for the success of this 
plan, because it combines help toward reha- 
bilitation with the stimulus to self-help in 
the renewal of economic and industrial life 
of the communities involved. 

We believe that it should be administered 
so that it may not be viewed as a measure to 
organize one group of nations for resistance 
to another, thus adding to the already divided 
state of Europe. 

Further, it should be so used as not to im- 
pair the political independence of the par- 
ticipating nations or their freedom to choose 
their own way of life. 

We hope it may yet be possible to win the 
cooperation of the eastern as well as the 
western States in the furthering of European 
recovery. 

In accordance with the request of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, we recommend that the members 
of our church give their support to the pro- 
gram, 

CHARLES W. IGLEHART, Chaiiman. 

Marcu 3, 1948. 





Why Should We Have War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fairmont Sentinel of March 
22, 1948, a daily newspaper published at 
Fairmont, Minn., in my congressional 
district: 


AFTER ALL, WHAT ELSE MATTERS? 


The most tragic indictment of civilization 
in the world’s history lies in the prospect of 
the two greatest, most self-sufficient nations 
on earth getting set to tear each other to 
pieces. 

The tragedy of it, the pitiful, inexcusable 
tragedy lies in the lack of human leadership 
which would recognize that for the cost of a 
single atom bomb and the destruction it can 
wreak, countless thousands of unhappy hu- 
mans could be made happy, self-sustaining 
and useful. 

For the price of many atom bombs, war 
planes, ships, munitions required to wage a 
war, the entire world could have its economic 
face lifted. Where hunger, privation, pesti- 
lence, want, insecurity, and fear rules today, 


there could be peace, contentment, hope for 
the future, 


Uncertainty and tears would give way to 
happiness and laughter. There would be a 
new freedom—a world-wide freedom. 

Why can’t these two great nations join 
hands in such a venture, become big broth- 
ers to a sick and apprehensive world, sharing 
the joyous and benevolent task of promoting 
peace on earth, good will toward men? 

Neither politics, race, creed, nor religion 
need have a predominant part in such a 
project. Humans everywhere would applaud 
it, and surely it would have God’s richest 
blessing. And when ail is said and done, 
what else matters? 





Moral Leadership Missing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Members to an article by Mr. Sumner 
Welles, former Under Secretary of State, 
on the United States reversal on parti- 
tion. 

He tells the tragic story of what the 
United Sates reversal on Palestine means 
in terms of the long-run security of the 
United States: 


MORAL LEADERSHIP MISSING 
(By Sumner Welles) 


The official explanations of the reversal of 
our policy on Palestine at least make two 
points wholly clear. There is no shadow of 
justification for this reversal; and the posi- 
tion which the United States now occupies 
is profoundly humiliating. 

Secretary Marshall states that our action 
is due to vital elements of our national se- 
curity. He implies that the enforcement of 
partition would bring about the dispatch of 
Soviet troops to Palestine, and that the re- 
sulting situation would touch off the powder 
keg. 

If this Government had had the foresight, 
when the assembly adopted its partition res- 
olution, to insist upon the creation by the 
Security Council of a United Nations con- 
stabulary for Palestine composed of contin- 
gents from the lesser powers there would have 
been no possibility that Russia or any other 
major power could seek to police Palestine. 
The Arabs would never have resorted to ex- 
treme measures. Today Arab aggression is 
increasing. Encouraged by the way in which 
the mighty United States has weakly given 
in to their threats, the Arabs have flouted the 
United Nations. They reject any suggestion 
of a trusteeship. They will try to seize the 
whole of Palestine as soon as the British 
withdraw. 

The Jews are defending the areas granted 
them under partition. They have announced 
the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment to assume control of those areas the day 
after the British leave. They are abiding by 
the terms of the Assembly’s decision. But 
they will resist any proposal that does not 
give them their promised freedom. 

Because of our previous vacillation, parti- 
tion may now mean local hostilities. But a 
trusteeship would touch off the very powder 
keg of which we are told to beware. In that 
event Russian intervention would be certain. 

Are military dispositions the only vital ele- 
ments of our naticnal security? 

To many of us the good faith of the United 
States, the preservation of its moral leader- 
ship among the nations of the world, the con- 
fidence that other peoples possess in its de- 
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pendability, and the survival of the United 
Nations are elements that are also vital. It 
is these elements that the reversal of Ameri- 
can policy on Palestine has flagrantly disre- 
garded. 

The legalistic arguments that the Ameri- 
can delegate was instructed to deliver to the 
security council represent a flat denial of the 
responsibility of the United Nations for the 
preservation of world peace. That denial un- 
dermines the very foundations upon which 
the United Nations was built. The action of 
the United States in regard to Palestine can 
be as far reaching in its results as the refusal 
by the League of Nations to protect China 
when Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931. We 
are destroying the faith of the peoples of 
the world in the efficacy and authority of the 
United Nations. 

Are the American people willing to agree 
that the United Nations has already ceased 
to be a “vital element of our national se- 
curity?” 

What confidence can the weaker nations 
have in our good faith when this Govern- 
ment welshes on its commitments? 

The United States was chiefly responsible 
for the adoption by the Assembly of the 
partition resolution 4 months ago. Since 
that time the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the American delegate to the 
United Nations have given repeated assur- 
ances that the American Government stood . 
four-square behind that decision. The 
Jews of Palestine have relied on those as- 
surances. Their course has been governed 
by that faith. Yet those assurances have 
now been deliberately violated. 

The lesser members of the United Nations 
are already in open revolt. 

The effect upon the confidence of the 
smaller nations in American leadership can 
best be illustrated by the published state- 
ment of a representative of one of the Latin- 
American Republics: “First, they convinced 
us that partition was the only answer. Now 
they are trying to convince us that parti- 
tion is insane. It is true that I represent 
@ small nation which cannot stand alone. 
I am willing to accept United States lead- 
ership. But this is treachery. By this lat- 
est reversal the United States has forfeited 
whatever moral justification it once had for 
leading the small nations.” 

At this crucial moment when we 
to rally the countries of western Europe 
to our leadership in the face of Russian ex- 
pansion, are we prepared to agree that our 
moral prestige and the confidence of other 
peoples in the good faith of this country are 
no longer vital elements of our national 
security? 

This reversal by the United States will 
increase, and not diminish, the danger of a 
major war in the Near East. It deals what 
may well be a death blow to the United 
Nations, and to our hope for collective se- 
curity. It shakes confidence in the United 
States throughout the world. 

For what is alleged to be momentary ex- 
pediency we have thrown away national as- 
sets that were essential to our safety. And 
these, unfortunately, are not assets which 
can be soon regained. 


seek 





European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
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Anne O’Hare McCormick from the New 
York Times of March 31, 1948: 


ERP Is THE GREATEST WEAPON IN THE POLITI- 
CAL WAR 


(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 


The passage by Congress of the appropria- 
tion for the European recovery program is 
now imminent. It will be approved by an 
impressive bipartisan majority, in the full 
amount asked for by the administration, and 
a good month ahead of the time expected by 
the anxious overseas statesmen who have 
been wondering all winter if they could hold 
the line until reinforcements arrived. 

It has taken nearly 10 months to translate 
into reality the historic suggestion made by 
Secretary Marshall at Harvard last June. 
Those 10 months have been the most be- 
wildering and depressing this country has 
ever known, not excluding the war years, 
when we knew where we were going and had 
no doubt that the end would bring victory 
and peace. They have been months of inten- 
sive and painful education, slow in respect to 
the pace of crisis but fast in respect to the 
process of changing and hardening the mind 
of a population as diverse and resistant as 
ours. The acceptance of the Marshall plan 
signifies the sober assumption by the Ameri- 
can people of the burdens of world power. 

This is a great event. If we had done last 
fall what we are doing now, our action would 
have been doubly effective, but our delays, 
mistakes, and fumblings do not alter the 
fact that no nation before us has ever spon- 
sored or supported a project like the ERP. 
It is not a peactime project, for the world 
is not at peace, but neither is it a war meas- 
ure in the usual sense. That we are pre- 
pared to make sacrifices, endure shortages 
and take incalculable risks to meet political 
aggression not yet aimed directly at us proves 
how far we have traveled. 

BEST GUARANTY OF SURVIVAL 


It is not an altruistic policy. The ERP 
is nothing but .a means of building up the 
only allies we can count on in the struggle 
to stop aggression and prevent war. It is 
an investment in order and stabilization. 
Western Europe understands this very well. 
The peoples participating in the enterprise 
are not effusively grateful for our help, even 
when they acknowledge that their survival 
as free nations depends on it. They ascribe 
it to self-interest, and respect this motive as 
much as they envy our ability to act in our 
own interests. 

Europe has to wait for us, has to follow our 


lead, and to follow, sometimes against their 
own judgment, is a harder role for govern- 
ments to play than American statesmen can 


quite realize. On our side, it is rather a 
shock to perceive that our capacity to give 
and produce is attributed to our natural re- 
sources and industrial primacy and almost 
never to the political and economic system 
by which we live. 

Anticipation of the ERP has kept demo- 
cratic governments going for the past 6 
months. Advance grants of interim aid have 
been literal lifesavers in France, Italy, and 
Austria. But the full effects of the bill will 
appear only now, when its passage is assured. 
Until the end the propcsal was hedged around 
with the uncertainties felt by Europeans 
when they listen to the far echoes of congres- 
sional debate. They were never absolutely 
sure it would go through. The Cominform 
did its best to feed this doubt. Its story was 
that a depression would kill the plan, that 
Europe would be a dumping ground for un- 
usable American surpluses, that the program 
was a bluff and would never be carried out. 

The ~lan turned into reality is something 
else again. Approved by Congress and put 


immediately into operation, it constitutes 
the most telling weapon yet launched in the 
It is the best guaranty of the 


political war. 


survival of Western Europe. Russia has 
nothing to offer that can match this im- 
mense subscription to recovery. Against a 
great venture in international partnership, 
a free union of free nations in defense of 
freedom, the Soviet Union pits only its iron- 
bound system of suppression, subjugation 
and silence. It cannot compete, and this is 
why the Communists have fought the recov- 
ery program with unexampled ferocity. In 
Paris and Rome the writer has seen them 
froth at the mouth when they spoke of it. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


It is through Communist eyes, indeed, that 
one sees what a tremendous weapon it can 
be. Used as it can be used, moreover; used 
immediately to pump blood into the produc- 
tion system and confidence into the mind 
and spirit of the free people of Europe, it can 
shift the emphasis back again to peace and 
construction. This must be the cardinal 
aim of American policy, for if nations live 
in the dread of war they will never join in 
laying the foundations of peace. The ERP 
is a peace policy, the spectacular evidence 
that the first objective of the United States 
is to restore order, tranquility, prosperity 
and hope—the lost conditions which alone 
make life worth living, and peace worth pre- 
serving, for the ordinary human being. 

Observers on the European watchtowers 
look for a great Soviet foray into Western 
Europe before the spring is over. They see 
signs that the coup de force threatened by 
the Italian Communist leaders if they lose 
the election, as they seem to expect, will be 
synchronized with action in Austria and 
Southern France, possibly in eastern Ger- 
many, and increasing pressure on Norway 
and Sweden. It would not be surprising if 
the Cominform strategists hasten to make 
all the trouble they can before the United 
States mobilizes its strength. This is an- 
other reason for getting the recovery program 
under way with a bang. The first-line de- 
fense against Soviet expansion is a Europe 
with a will to live and a promise of support. 





Aid Is for the People of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of March 26, 1948, entitled, 
“Aid for Rural China,” shows that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs under- 
stand the problem and is endeavoring to 
deal with it. The letter of Hon. Stanley 
Isaacs, a Republican member of the city 
council of New York, which is also ap- 
pended from the New York Herald Trib- 


une of March 20, 1948, voices the reports, 


doubts, and concerns, about how the 
Chinese people are faring about which 
the committee heard during its hearings; 
it states another side which is entitled to 
a hearing. It is important to remember 
that under any circumstances so long as 
a typical Communist regime does not 
cover China there is an opportunity for 
reforms and ideas and democracy to 
work out in China, but once we let her 
go the “police state” way, there is no 
longer hope or opportunity; the door is 
shut tight. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The matter referred to follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 26, 1948] 


Ar For RURAL CHINA 


Indications have come from China that 
American assistance for rural reconstruction 
and rehabilitation would be welcomed by 
some Chinese officials but that they would 
prefer to have direct control of any sums 
granted. Dr. Han Li-wu, vice minister of 
education in Nanking, has emphasized the 
interest of his organization in mass educa- 
tion and other devices for improving the lot 
of China’s peasants. He has predicted that 
his ministry would have no difficulty in ob- 
taining more funds for such work after the 
China-aid program now under consideration 
in the American Congress is approved. 

One point to be made in this connection 
is that the efforts of the Nanking Govern- 
ment to do something for China’s farmers— 
and thus give them better reasons for op- 
posing the Communists—have been effec- 
tive in only a few small areas. Several 
Nanking officials have excellent intentions 
along this line, as Dr. Han has, but it is 
doubtful that any project for rural recon- 
struction that was wholly controlled by 
Nanking would be worthy of American sup- 
port. The trouble is not with men like Dr. 
Han but with the corrupt and inefficient gov- 
ernments in the provinces and counties that 
fail to put into effect decisions made at 
China's capital. 

A project to improve the lot of China's 
farmers which was controlled by an inde- 
pendent commission made up of Chinese 
and Americans, as suggested by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, would accomplish 
more than one dominated by the Nanking 
government. If the problems of China are 
to be attacked like those of Europe, by try- 
ing to improve the basic economy of the 
country, it will be essential to have American 
funds used for the purpose intended. This 
could be done by relying one carefully select- 
ed Chinese for local direction of what must 
be a Chinese program and upon a commis- 
sion made up of first-rate American and 
Chinese, preferably with a Chinese chairman, 
to do the over-all planning and to supervise 
expenditures. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 20, 1948] 


COMMUNISM IN CHINA 
UNITED STATES AID FOR PEOPLE URGED 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

I read with interest and approval your 
leading editorial on March 12, urging our 
participation in a constructive program for 
the betterment of the Chinese people as the 
best method of combating communism in 
that country. You are so right. It seems 
shocking to me that this has not long since 
been recognized by our Government. 

General Stilwell told us that the Chinese 
Army officials were more interested in 
strengthening themselves, in continuing 
their corrupt control of the Chinese Armies, 
in draining Chinese resources to their advan- 
tage, than they were in driving the Japanese 
out of China. United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration officials re- 
ported with substantial unanimity that their 
efforts to feed the starving Chinese people 
were blocked and thwarted by the corrupt 
men with whom they had to deal. Barge- 
loads of medicines and food supplies were 
allowed to rot in Chinese harbors so that 
those in control could collect huge sums as 
demurrage while the vitally needed cargoes 
remained unloaded. Trucks furnished by 
the United States to transport supplies and 
munitions to the interior of China were 
stolen or diverted. 
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Official representatives from this country, 
whose integrity cannot be questioned— 
Douglas Falconer, for example, first director 
of the Greater New York Fund; Dr. Ernest 
Osborn, of Columbia University; Helen Har- 
*ris, executive director of United Neighbor- 
hood Houses—all of whom spent many 
months in China—have testified to the lack 
of interest on the part of Chinese officials in 
the care and education of children; in hos- 
pitalizing the sick; and in feeding the starv- 
ing. We have reports of how the Chinese 
Army leaders drafted troops—raiding vil- 
lages, seizing able-bodied men, carrying them 
like so much cattle into camps, starving 
them while they were being trained, divert- 
ing food supplies and medical supplies into 
the black market so that they could fill their 
own pockets, and losing half or more of the 
recruits through disease and starvation be- 
fore they were brought into action. We 
have read of the protests of the students, 
the professors, the liberals, and seen how 
these protests were silenced—wholesale ar- 
rests, followed by assassination and murder. 
We have read of the revolt in Formosa 
against the vicious cruelty of the Chinese 
Governor General; the calling in of the mili- 
tary and the massacres of thousands of 
civilians. 

We have the detailed and first-hand testi- 
mony of reporters and writers who have been 
labeled as radical just because they gave evi- 
dence which our Government did not want 
to hear. No one can read the various vol- 
umes and articles by Edgar Snow and by 
Richard Lauterbach; Unfinished Revolution 
in China by Epstein, or Thunder Over China 
by Jacoby and White, without being con- 
vinced of the truth of what they are saying. 
Yet our Government persists in its course, 
pouring not millions but billions into China, 
giving the present government planes, guns, 
unlimited ammunition, surplus vessels, as 
well as hundreds of millions of dollars—only 
to see the Communists steadily increase in 
strength. 

Secretary Marshall was sent to China to 
try to make peace and reestablish a unified 
nation. He might have succeeded were it 
not for the fact that our Army and the un- 
derlings in the State Department under- 
mined his efforts. His mission failed through 
no fault of his; not because his plan to save 
China was unsound, but because he was not 
given a chance by his own country. 

We do not realize that it is just this which 
is strengthening Russia in China. The Com- 
munists are gaining and will continue to 
gain as long as they espouse the cause of the 
oppressed Chinese people. They will con- 
tinue to gather increasing support wherever 
they displace the corrupt landlord who has 
been robbing his tenant farmers, first 
through oppressive rents, then (as tax col- 
lector) through exorbitant taxes, a substan- 
tial part of which he keeps in his own pocket. 

Your editorial outlines the only sound way 
of handling the problem of how to prevent 
Communist control of China. It is obvious 
that our present policy has failed. 

We should return to the policies that made 
us the greatest as well as the most powerful 
Nation in the world—the policy of helping 
the people, the masses of the people achieve 
their liberties; of helping them to raise 
their standard of living; of feeding the starv- 
ing; of establishing hospitals and sending 
medical supplies to heal the sick. It used 
to be our mission to promote genuine de- 
mocracy throughout the world; not to sup- 
port tyranny. The Marshail plan in Europe 
represents the kind of program which we can 
and should follow everywhere. This is the 
sound way to stem the tide of communism. 
Big business and its chambers of commerce 
may refuse to support such a program and 
Communist leade:ship may oppose it bitterly, 
but this really helps to prove that the Euro- 


pean recovery program represents a sound 
approach in the east as well as in the west. 
I hope that the course recommended by 
your editorial will some day be adopted. It 
is the only path to follow if we want truly 
to build a democratic Chinese nation. Only 
a China supported by its own people because 
it serves their interest can survive as a strong 
and free nation. That is the China we 
ought to help. 
STANLEY M. Isaacs. 
New York, March 15, 1948. 





Address of Hon. John L. McClellan, of 
Arkansas, Before Convention of Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered at the thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in the city of Wash- 
ington on March 20, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Delegates to the convention and ladies and 
gentlemen of the radio audience, on behalf 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
and for myself personally, I wish to thank 
Station WMAL of Washington and the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. for making available 
to us their facilities on this occasion. 

I am convinced that the people of this 
Nation are more interested than ever before 
in progressively sound programs and policies 
with respect to the conservation and devel- 
opment of the great natural resources with 
which our country is endowed. They have 
come to know that many of our basic natural 
resources are not unlimited and therefore 
must be conserved and made to provide the 
maximum in benefits that they can afford 
to our economy and to our people. Many 
practices and usages indulged in in the past 
with respect to the harvesting of our forests, 
with respect to the cultivation of our soil, 
and to the exploitation of our basic minerals 
caused or permitted waste or deterioration 
and such usages and practices must be 
stopped. Otherwise, a continuation of such 
neglect and indifference with the lack of 
adequate conservation and protection could 
ultimately lead to an impoverishment that 
would seriously impair our national economy, 
lower our standard of living, and considerably 
weaken us as a great and powerful Nation. 

We have all come to realize that our great 
water resources, of which we have an abun- 
dance, have not been adequately developed 
and that the water resources we possess have 
in them tremendous inherent wealth yet 
unexplored and only partially developed. 

We are learning of the great potentialities 
of our streams and of what their proper im- 
provement will mean in terms of increased 
opportunities, in terms of jobs, in terms of 
production—both with respect to agriculture 
and industry. We can now visualize how 
much such improvements will add to the 
capital wealth of our Nation and increase its 
military and economic strength and power. 


We have awakened to their possibilities and 
we are becoming more and more resolute in 
our purpose to develop this great resource, 
not only to our own advantage but to that 
which will provide a stronger economy, great- 
er power and capacity of production, and 
thus enhance our own well-being and leave 
not an impoverished land but a richer heri- 
tage to future Americans. 

Year after year we have witnessed and 
experienced one tragedy after another as a 
result of devastating floods sweeping down 
one of our great valleys and then down an- 
other with losses of many human lives and 
property damage running into millions. We 
have witnessed severe drouths sweeping over 
areas of our land to the injury of agricul- 
ture, destroying crops and leaving in their 
wake devastation of property and human 
want and suffering. 

It may not be within the scope of man's 
ingenuity to devise ways, means, and 
methods sufficient to wholly prevent the re- 
currence of all these misfortunes, but from 
the experience we have gained up to the 
present we do know that we can make tre- 
mendously greater use of our waters and 
that many of these misfortunes and losses 
can be prevented and others greatly mini- 
mized. The storing of water—for human, 
industrial, and agricultural uses in the 
arid regions and the harnessing of our waters 
for protective purposes to prevent recurring 
floods is of major importance to the saving 
of human lives, to the prevention of property 
loss and damage, and to the further growth 
and progress in agricultural production in 
the richest areas and valleys of our land, and 
to the proper improvement in those areas 
by means of increased industrial productive 
capacity. . 

Uncontrolled floods annually sweep bil- 
lions of tons of our richest soil into the 
bottom of our streams and into the ocean, 
the intrinsic value of which can hardly be 
measured by figures behind the dollar mark. 
Notwithstanding the progress that has been 
made in the course of time since the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress came into 
being nearly half a century ago, the magni- 
tude of the task, before our major objectives 
will be fully attained, still looms large on 
the horizon of tomorrow. It remains a chal- 
lenge that engages our consuming interest 
with a demand that we exercise practical 
judgment and wisdom in initiating the nec- 
essary programs and pursuing sound policies 
that will carry us through to the consum- 
mation of these great achievements. 

It is indeed gratifying that the Congress 
and the Federal Government have become 
cognizant of their major responsibility with 
relation to the attainment of these goals. 
During the past quarter century great strides 
have been made and we would have been 
much further advanced except for the neces- 
sity of suspending construction on many au- 
thorized projects during the war years. But 
during that time the Congress wasn't idle 
or neglectful of its duty. A tremendous 
backlog of river development projects was 
processed and authorized, most of which still 
await appropriations for construction. 

Last year under a green light from the 
President of the United States the Congress 
appropriated more than one-half billion dol- 
lars to get construction resumed. This year, 
judging by the action already taken by the 
House of Representatives and as indicated by 
the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
which now has the civil-functions appropria- 
tion bill under consideration, we can well 
expect appropriations for this program for 
the fiscal year of more than $600,000,000. 

At the beginning of 1947 we had 434 flood- 
control and 269 river and harbor projects 
authorized and awaiting construction at a 
total estimated cost of $5,000,000,000. We 
now have 537 flood-control projects and 289 
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river and harbor projects authorized, at an 
estimated cost of $7,000,000,000. Of these, 
we now have under construction 243 flood- 
control projects and 66 river and harbor proj- 
ects. When this year’s appropriation is made 
available, others of these authorized projects 
will be started. 

In this connection, I want to emphasize 
another great benefit that will flow from 
many of these improvements which are dams 
and reservoirs, multipie-purpose in character. 
The hydroelectric power which they will gen- 
erate when completed is sorely needed in our 
Nation today. We have at present through- 
out the Nation a total power-production ca- 
pacity of 65,000000 watts annually, which 
produced in 1947 a total of 306,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. Of the 65,000,000 kilowatts 
capacity, approximately 15,000,000 are in 
hydroelectric plants. But this tremendous 
capacity is wholly inadequate to meet the 
demands of our industries and economy of 
the present. Within the next decade this 
capacity will need to be doubled if we are 
to supply to American users the quantity 
that their needs will require. The construc- 
tion of many of these projects will contribute 
greatly toward meeting the present and the 
accumulating deficiencies in this indispen- 
sable economic commodity. 

Time will not permit a fuller discussion of 
the details and ramifications of this great 
progressive program, but you who are in at- 
tendance at this convention—and I trust my 
listeners of the radio audience—have a clear 
concept not only of the magnitude of this 
program and task but are fully cognizant of 
its importance to our national strength and 
future security. 

The instability of world affairs, the dis- 
turbed relation between nations, the falling 
of many free governments, the tottering of 
others, and the march of tyrannical totali- 
tarian aggression that is sweeping over large 
sections of the world give warning of great 
danger ahead. i: is significant that every 
speaker who has appeared on the program 
at this convention—Senators, Congressmen, 
high-ranking military men, and prominent 
citizens—have all alike emphasized that we 
must keep America strong. The very basis 
of both our economic and military strength 
is reposed in these great natural resources 
and in the vision and intellect of our people. 

The delegates to this convention recog- 
nize this truth and throughout our de- 
liberations we have not thought in terms of 
one section of the Nation as against another 
nor in terms of local communities but we 
have held to the course of highest national 
interest. Whatever projects we approve and 
whatever we do, we intend that they shall 
serve to increase national strength, to en- 
hance our economy in time of peace and to 
give us a greater fortress of defense and more 
striking power in time of war. 

Some 39 projects have been considered by 
our projects committee, which will report 
today. Those projects have been screened. 
Only those that can be justified will be ap- 
proved. Others will have to wait for more 
facts and information that will establish 
their economic justification and some, of 
course will be rejected. 

When our resolutions committee reports, 
I feel sure it will emphasize the necessity of 
accelerating the construction program. As 
Americans, and as Members of this Congress, 
We are consecrating our deliberations and 
actions to the further development of our 
Nation’s economic strength and power and 
contributing what we can to the future peace 
and security of the world. 

I trust and I believe we shall all leave this 
convention with renewed inspiration and 
with the high resolve to carry on until the 
worthy objectives of our program shall have 
been achieved. In so doing, we perpetuate 
American strength and build it stronger and 
contribute to progress and future peace and 
world security. 


How Priceless the Fertile Soil of This 
Good Earth Can Be 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, except for the national defense, I 
know of no function of our Government 
more important than the work of con- 
serving our soil. 

Into my office just a few days ago came 
a report which is eloquent and inspiring 
testimony to the common sense of soil 
conservation. It was written by men 
who know what they are talking about— 
the board of supervisors of the Bastrop 
and Fayette Counties Soil Conservation 
District No. 310. Mr. J. M. Carmichael, 
of Smithville, is the chairman of this 
able board, and the other officers in- 
clude: Mr. Edward Doms, of Muldoon, 
vice chairman; Mr. Paul Carlson, of El- 
gin, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Roy Bucek, 
of Schulenburg, member; and Mr. Frank 
Rauch, of Round Top, member. 

Bastrop County is one of the counties 
I represent in this House, and it has 
been my privilege to work with those 
fine people since they first began their 
earnest efforts to conserve the rich top- 
soil of those central Texas farms. 

VISION OF MEN AND WOMEN CLOSE TO SOIL 


One section of the board’s report im- 
pressed me deeply. It presents a truly 
forthright statement of the attitude 
these farmers and ranchers take in 
carrying out the work plan of the dis- 
trict. More than that, it is a wonderful 
statement of the wisdom and vision of 
those men and women who are still close 
to the soil. 

These good people know—if some city- 
bred penny pinchers up here do not— 
how priceless and valuable the fertile 
soil of this good earth can be. Con- 
gress may spend millions on many 
things, but no money is better spent than 
the dollars loaned to soil-conservation 
districts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this section of the Annual Report 
of the District Supervisors of the Bas- 
trop-Fayette Soil Conservation District 
No. 310 for 1947, in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for the day : 

ATTITUDE OF FARMERS AND RANCHERS IN CARRYING 
OUT THE DISTRICT WORK PLAN 

The interest, desire and willingness shown 
today by the cooperating farmers and ranch- 
ers in the organized groups in carrying out 
the district work plan is incréasing con- 
tinually. 

All are anxious and more or less determined 
to complete in the shortest possible time the 
soil conservation program as planned for 
their particular farm or ranch. Of course, 
this cannot always be done, for various rea- 
sons. Some are not financially able to do so; 
others in better financial circumstances are 
handicapped, too, because of lack of neces- 
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sary equipment to do the job and the 
scarcity of labor. 

This is particularly true of cropland. 
Weather conditions are the big controlling 
factors in limiting the amount of work done 
on this land. The good results obtained in 
the way of increased production and thereby 
reducing production costs from the practices 
thus far applied during our short period of 
existence have convinced them that the time 
and money spent for this purpose is the best 
investment they ever made. 

They have learned, too, that it is a good 
business policy, more economical and more 
practical to grow more on less acres. 

The high price and scarcity of labor exist- 
ing during the war and continuing in the 
postwar period no doubt had its influence 
along this line. By adopting the soil con- 
servation practices and applying them as 
quickly as possible they find that the operat- 
ing costs are held to the minimum and the 
net profit at the end of the year increased 
to the maximum and in the same operation 
the fertility of his soil is saved and restored, 
which adds value to his capital assets. 

He realizes this capital expenditure of time 
and money pays dividends from the begin- 
ning and continues into the future. All real- 
ize that good fertile productive acres are 
always in good demand and bring a premium 
when offered for sale; on the other hand poor, 
infertile, depleted, barren and eroded ones 
become a liability not only to the owner but 
to the community, State and Nation. 

If this condition is not corrected now, soon 
we will have ghost villages, towns, and 
cities scattered throughout States and Na- 
tion * * * the result of man’s folly of 
doing too little and too late. 

In the beginning there was quite a bit 
of opposition among the skeptics and doubt- 
ings Thomases to overcome, who resented 
what they called outside interference with 
their own personal business. They feared 
that this was another scheme to gain con- 
trol of their business and eventually wind 
up in some sort of domination or regimenta- 
tion. However, this fear has been overcome 
by the use of the educational facilities at 
our command and by publishing the good 
production results obtained from cooperators 

At this time, there is no longer any dis- 
agreement among the people as to the neces- 
sity for the conservation of our soil and 
the proper approach to the solution of this 
grave problem is of national, yes, of universal 
concern. 

The whole world is looking to us for 
succor. 

To get the job done in this country, this 
duty was assigned to the National Soil Con- 
servation Service, a separate and distinct 
branch of the Department of Agriculture of 
the United States of America, cooperating 
with all State agencies created for the same 
purpose. 

Under this method of procedure, success 
is assured because soil-conservation dis- 
tricts such as: the Bastrop-Fayette Soil Con- 
servation District are typically American 
in that they provide a means for mutual 
action to reach common objectives a: 
determined by the majority. 

They are independent political recog- 
nized subdivisions of the State. They plan 
their own program of operation from infor- 
mation obtained from the people in all 
walks of life in which they operate, free from 
outside influence. In short, they tend to 
their own business. 

They have the legal power and authority 
to procure governmental aid and assistance 
which an individual alone could not do. 
This is purely a democratic approach to the 
solution of the biggest and gravest problem 
facing every individual American today— 
with the exception of winning or buying the 
peace. 








Sons of Italy Pay Air Mail Expenses for 
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Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived permission to extend my remarks 
and wish to include an announcement 
and appeal made by Judge Eugene V. 
Alessandroni, grand venerable of the 
Pennsylvania Sons of Italy, to the mem- 
bership in Pennsylvania. In it the 
membership is informed that the ex- 
penses of sending individual messages 
of encouragement to relatives and 
friends in Italy will be borne by the 
organization. 

Judge Alessandroni is a great citizen 
and a great American, and he represents 
a most patriotic group of Americans. 
For initiating this high-minded effort 
he deserves the highest commendation 
and the hopes of all of us for its success. 

The announcement follows: 


Judge Eugene V. Alessandroni announced 
on Easter Sunday that the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania of the Order of Sons of Italy 
in America, with headquarters at 1409 Tasker 
Street, Philadelphia, will bear the total ex- 
penses of individual messages addressed to 
relatives and friends in Italy during the 
following 2 weeks. 

The messages prepared and printed by the 
Sons of Italy, signed by local residents will 
be forwarded air mail in order to insure de- 
livery before April 18, date of the general elec- 
tion in Italy. 

“We must encourage the Italian people,” 
said Judge Alessandroni, grand venerable 
of the Pennsylvania Sons of Italy, ‘to defend 
and preserve Christian and cultural tradi- 
tions of Italy, and to defeat the monstrous 
doctrines of Russian communism that would 
enslave Italy and Europe. We will gladly 
pay all expenses to send this appeal to our 
brothers in Italy.” 

The message reads as follows: 


“AN APPEAL TO OUR ITALIAN BROTHERS 


“Five million Americans of Italian origin, 
people of your own flesh and blood, send you 
this message, moved by their desire that Italy, 
Europe, and the world be saved from the 
monstrous threat of Russian communism, 
the triumph of which would be assured by a 
victory of Italian communism at the election 
on April 18. 

“Your Communists do not believe in the 
sacred principles of God, country, and 
family; they foreswear the most beautiful, 
century-old traditions of the Italian people; 
they are the fifth column of Stalin’s Russia, 
and attempt to entice the Italian working- 
men and farmers with boastful promises 
which they know will not be fulfilled. 

“We Americans of Italian origin know that 
America has no designs on Italy; we know 
that everything that the United States has 
done, is doing at present, and will do in the 
future for Italy and the Italian people is 
inspired by genuine desire to bring peace, 
justice, and liberty to all the nations of the 
world. 

“Russia proposes to enslave the Italian 
people as it has already enslaved other na- 
tions of Europe; a Communist victory in 
Italy would put your country under the most 
cruel dictatorship; your liberties would be 
destroyed; and you would be subject to the 
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only admissible law—the edicts of the Mos- 
cow dictator. 

“Is this the fate reserved to the land of 
Dante, Manzoni, Carducci, Marconi, Tosca- 
nini, Mazzini, and Garibaldi? 

“No; a thousand times no. 

“We, your blood brothers, although we are 
Americans, are proud of our great heritage, 
and we desire that the glorious traditions of 
the Italian people be preserved for the future 
generations. 

“This is the reason for this unselfish ap- 
peal, the appeal of brothers to brothers which 
is sent at this moment of great decision in 
your life. 

“Brothers of Italy, keep unbroken the ties 
with your brothers of America. Keep Italy 
close to America for the triumph of peace, 
progress, and justice in the world. Save Italy 
from the awful danger of communism, that 
antisocial, anti-Christian, and anti-Italian 
communism, 

“Do not vote your perdition. On April 18 
you must proudly reaffirm your belief in lib- 
erty and democracy by voting against com- 
munism. 

“ORDER SONS OF ITALY IN AMERICA, 
GRAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA.” 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted to 
me, I am inserting in the Recorp an arti- 
cle by Sumner Welles which was printed 
in the Washington Post of March 30. 
The title of this article is “Moral Leader- 
ship Missing.” 

In my humble opinion, whatever good 
may come from the use of American 
dollars and America’s leadership in eco- 
nomic matters, we will fail in our respon- 
sibility to the world if we do not provide 
moral leadership. 

The handling of the Palestine situa- 
tion by our own State Department and 
by the United Nations is one of the most 
tragic blunders of all time. I recall that 
a great many years ago I responded to an 
appeal for funds to be used for the estahb- 
lishment of a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. These funds were raised through- 
out the United States and contributions 
were made by Jews and non-Jews alike. 
The fund was raised as the result of defi- 
nite commitments made by the British 
Government. If the United Nations is 
not now strong enough to enforce its 
decision, steps should be taken at once 
to provide the necessary strength. Until 
that can be done, we should certainly 
take advantage of every legal means to 
put in the hands of Jews in Palestine the 
equipment needed for their own defense. 
I would prefer to see this situation han- 
dled by the United Nations but inasmuch 
as the Truman policy of unilateral action 
insofar as providing military equipment 
is concerned has already been approved 
in the case of Greece, Turkey, China, and 
other nations, it should be extended at 
this time to Palestine. 
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When the pledged word of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not kept, we 
face moral bankruptcy. 

The article referred to follows: 

MORAL LEADERSHIP MISSING 
(By Sumner Welles) 

The official explanations of the reversal of 
our policy on Palestine at least make two 
points wholly clear. There is no shadow of 
justification for this reversal; and the posi- 
tion which the United States now occupies 
is profoundly humiliating. 

Secretary Marshall states that our action 
is due to vital elements of our national 
security. He implies that the enforcement 


of partition would bring about the dispatch 
of Soviet troops to Palestine, and that the 
resulting situation would touch off the 
powder keg. 


If this Government had had the foresight, 
when the Assembly adopted its partition 
resolution, to insist upon the creation by the 
Security Council of a United Nations con- 
stabulary for Palestine composed of con- 
tingents from the lesser powers, there would 
have been no possibility that Russia or any 
other major power could seek to police 
Palestine. The Arabs would never have re- 
sorted to extreme measures. Today Arab 
aggression is increasing. Encouraged by the 
way in which the mighty United States has 
weakly given in to their threats, the Arabs 
have flouted the United Nations. They re- 
ject any suggestion of a trusteeship. They 
will try to seize the whole of Palestine as soon 
as the British withdraw. : 

The Jews are defending the areas granted 
them under partition. They have announced 
the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment to assume control of those areas the day 
after the British leave. They are abiding by 
the terms of the Assembly's decision. But 
they will resist any proposal that does not 
give them their promised freedom. 

Because of our previous vacillation, parti- 
tion may now mean local hostilities. But a 
trusteeship would touch off the very powder 
keg of which we are told to beware. In that 
event Russian intervention would be certain. 

Are military dispositions the only vital 
elements of our national security? 

To many of us the good faith of the United 
States, the preservation of its moral leader- 
ship among the nations of the world, the 
confidence that other peoples possess in its 


dependability, and the survival of the United 
Nations are elements that are also vital. It 
is these elements that the reversal of Ameri- 
can policy on Palestine has flagrantly disre- 
garded. 


The legalistic arguments that the Ameri- 
can delegate was instructed to deliver to the 
Security Council represent a flat denial of 
the responsibility of the United Nations for 
the preservation of world peace. That de- 
nial undermines the very foundations upon 
which the United Nations was built. The 
action of the United States in regard to 
Palestine can be as far reaching in its results 
as the refusal by the League of Nations to 


protect China when Japan invaded Man- 
churia in 1931. We are destroying the faith 
of the peoples of the world in the efficacy and 
authority of the United Nations. 

Are the American people willing to agree 


that the United Nations has already ceased 
to be a vital element of our national security? 

What confidence can the weaker nations 
have in our good faith when this Govern- 
ment welshes on its commitments? 

The United States was chiefly responsible 
for the adoption by the Assembly of the par- 
tition resolution 4 months ago. Since that 
time the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the American delegate to the United 
Nations have given repeated assurances that 
the American Government stood four-square 
behind that decision. The Jews of Palestine 
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have relied on those assurances. Their 
course has been governed by that faith. Yet 
those assurances have now been deliberately 
violated. 

The lesser members of the United Nations 
ere already in open revolt. 

The effect upon the confidence of the small- 
er nations in American leadership can best be 
illustrated by the published statement of a 
representative of one of the Latin-American 
Republics: “First they convinced us that 
partition was the only answer. Now they are 
trying to convince us that partition is insane. 
It is true that I represent a small nation 
which cannot stand alone. I am willing to 
accept United States leadership. But this is 
treachery. By this latest reversal the United 
States has forfeited whatever moral justi- 
fication it once had for leading the small 
nations.” 

At this crucial moment when we seek to 
rally the countries of western Europe to our 
leadership in the face of Russian expansion, 
are we prepared to agree that our moral 
prestige and the confidence of other peoples 
in the good faith of this country are no 
longer vital elements of our national se- 
curity? 

This reversal by‘ the United States will 
increase, and not diminish, the danger of a 
major war in the Near East. It deals what 
may well be a death biow to the United Na- 
tions, and to our hope for collective security. 
It shakes confidence in the United States 
throughout the world. 

For what is alleged to be momentary ex- 
pediency we have thrown away national 
assets that were essential to our safety. 
And these, unfortunately, are not assets 
which can be soon regained. 


California Tidelands Belong to Califer- 
nia—Federal Government Shou'd Not 


Invade States’ Rights 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
since her admission into the Union as a 
sovereign State, California has consti- 
tuted a vast empire rich in natural re- 
sources which have profited the whole 
Nation. The giant timbers of Califor- 
nia’s mountain slopes, her mineral 
wealth, her fertile valleys all have con- 
tributed to the development of the Na- 
tion in peace and to its defense in time 
of war. 

Today California has become the focal 
point in a controversy over the issue of 
State’s rights in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has laid claim upon the tide- 
lands which extend along the coast of 
California for 1,200 miles. 

This issue does not affect California 
alone, but threatens the sovereign rights 
of every State in the Union bordered by 
tideland areas. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States certain rights were delegated to 
the Federal Government and certain 
rights were retained by the States. This 
balance between State and Federal Gov- 
ernment has been upheld by Supreme 
Court decisions time and again through- 
out the history of our Nation. 


In the present controversy the Federal 
Government is attempting to set aside 
all precedence and claim jurisdiction 
over and title to the tideland territory, 
control of which has been a matter of 
State sovereignty upheld by the Supreme 
Court for over a hundred years. 

Much has been made of the oil deposits 
under the tideland area in California and 
the need for Federal control for the pres- 
ervation of natural resources. The facts 
show that oil deposits are actually found 
under 15 miles of California’s coast line, 
and half of the estimated oil supply in 
those pools has already been extracted. 

The State of California is the guardian 
of all the rich natural resources so im- 
portant to our national economy and se- 
curity, and shares equal concern with the 
Federal Government for the develop- 
ment and protection of these resources. 

The 1,200-mile coast-line tideland area 
of California is one of the State’s great- 
est natural resources. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by the 

tate and its citizens on harbors, fish- 
eries, pleasure resorts, and other uses es- 
sential to the orderly development of the 
State. The cities and counties of Cali- 
fornia all have additional plans for the 
future use of the tidelands. If the pres- 
ent claim of the Federal Government to 
title to these lands is upheld, then these 
plans are retarded and the people of Cal- 
ifornia are subordinated to the Federal 
Government in these matters. 

I believe that equity calls for the con- 
firmation of the title to these lands to the 
State that has been recognized since the 
beginning of the Republic, and I urge 
the Members of Congress to support leg- 
islation which will confirm and establish 
the title of the States in and beneath the 
navigable waters within their bound- 
aries. 


The Pope’s Easter Message 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the whole world is watching the 
Italian elections. We Know that a cru- 
cial and most fundamental issue is in- 
volved in those elections. We know that 
there is involved therein the fate of Italy, 
its repercussions on Europe and on the 
world. If the Communists gain control 
of Italy they have put themselves in a 
position to deliver a lethal blow to 
Europe. 

The issue in Italy? Christianity versus 
Atheism. : 

Lenin wrote, “Our program rests in its 
entirety on a scientific philosophy and 
notably on a materialistic philosophy— 
our propaganda therefore necessarily 
embraces atheism.” 

Karl Marx wrote, “Communism begins 
where atheism begins.” 

The voice from the Vatican last Easter 
morning, speaking for all Christian 
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churches on this fundamental issue, was 
as follows: 


Romans, beloved sons and daughters, the 
solemnity of the Resurrection of our Lord has 
often in the past offered an occasion for your 
gathering in peaceful array on the majestic 
expanse of this grandiose colonnade whose 
arms open wide to receive all those who ap- 
proach the church and Peter. 

The Easter blessing,’ urbi et orbi, which 
you have come to receive, demands of each 
of you a frank, joyful, and public profession 
of the faith received from your fathers, of 
unyielding fidelity to holy mother church, 
of indissoluble unity of thought and action 
with the keeper of the keys entrusted to him 
by the Divine Founder and Lord of the 
Church. 

In this year of anxieties and dangers, in 
this moment heralding perhaps definitive 
and irreparable world events, there falls upon 
this multitude of believing Romans a shadow 
of singular gravity, a sacred sense of antici- 
pation, a powerful spirit which, like an inner 
fire, singes the minds and hearts of all. 

Anyone who is not blind sees, anyone not 
spiritually deafened hears: Rome the herald, 
mother and guardian of civilization and the 
eternal values of life; this Rome which its 
greatest historian already called, as if by 
divine instinct, “caput orbis terrarum” (cap- 
ital of the world, Livy, Auc. I, 16) and whose 
destiny is a mystery which is unfolded 
through the centuries; this Rome now finds 
itself before, or better say, in the midst of, 
changing times which demand of the head 
and members of Christianity a maximum of 
vigilance and of tireless readiness for un- 
conditioned action. 

Watch and pray (Matthew 26: 41). Thus 
did the Lord admonish His disciples on the 
vigil of His passion. 

Watch and pray. This is the cry which in 
the name of the risen Saviour we direct to 
you, to your and to our fellow citizens, to all 
the faithful of the world. 

The great hour of the Christian conscience 
has struck, 

May this conscience of Christianity be 
awakened to a full and virile appreciation of 
its mission of help and salvation for a human 
race wavering in its spiritual framework; 
then it will be salvation, will be the realiza- 
tion of the formal promise of Our Saviour: 
Have faith, I have conquered the world 
(John 16: 33.) 

Or, indeed—may God forbid—should this 
conscience only half arouse itself, should it 
not give itself courageously to Christ, then 
His verdict, His terrible verdict, is no less 
formal: He who is not with me is against me 

You, beloved sons and daughters, know full 
well what this alternative signifies and in- 
volves for Rome, Italy and the world. 

In your conscience, aroused to such a full 
appreciation of its responsibility, there is no 
room for blind credulity toward those who 
at first proclaimed their respect for religion 
but then, unfortunately, show their true 
colors as deniers of all that you hold most 
sacred. 

In your conscience there is no room for 
the pusillanimity, complacence, and indeci- 
sion of all those who in this crucial hour be- 
lieve they can serve two masters. 

Your conscience realizes that the actuation 
of social justice and peace among nations 
can never be effected and assured if men close 
their eyes to the light of Christ and open 
their ears instead to the false words of agita- 
tors who on the denial of Christ and God lay 
the cornerstone and foundation of their pro- 
gram. 

Romans! the Church of Rome, which for 
you even more particularly is your mother, 
has been in our day publicly subjected to 
most unjust attacks. As Christ was destined 
“in signum cui contradicetur” (for a sign that 








shall be contradicted, Luke 2: 34), as He was 
calumniated, covered with insults and mud, 
so the adversaries of the church, blinded by 
passion, spare her no affront. 

Vainly, in this very city, the center of 
Christianity, has she multiplied her succor; 
vainly, in circumstances of imminent danger, 
has she saved, welcomed, and given hospi- 
tality to the persecuted of every category, 
even among her proudest enemies; vainly, in 
times of tyrannical oppression, has she af- 
firmed and sustained the dignity and rights 
of the human person and the just freedom 
of peoples; vainly, when the menace of star- 
vation weighed on this eternal city, has she 
provided for its sustenance; vainly, as faith- 
ful interpreter of the commandments of 
Christ, has she raised her voice against the 
evils of spreading immorality which leads 
the people to decadence and ruin. 

She is accused of being “reactionary” and 
of supporting doctrines which she has con- 
demned; she is reproached with impoverish- 
ing and reducing to wretchedness people 
whom she has so generously succored and 
continues to succor, very especially with the 
providential help which the charity of the 
Catholic world so willingly furnished in re- 
sponse to her repeated and earnest appeals; 
she is accused of betraying the doctrine of 
Christ, her Divine Spouse, the doctrine which 
she tirelessly proclaims, defends, and actu- 
ates; to her are imputed, in a widely exag- 
gerated and generalized form, the misdeeds 
of one or other of her degenerate members 
which she herself was the first to deplore, 
reprove, and punish. 

But, though obliged as she is to deny and 
refute so many unjust accusations for the 
honor of the name of Christ, for the in- 
tegrity of His doctrine, for the safeguarding 
of so many simple, incautious souls whose 
faith might be shaken by those calumnies, 
she loves also her detractors who also are her 
children and she invites them all, as we now 
invite you all, O people of Rome, O people 
of Italy, O people of the world, to union, to 
harmony, to love, to the thoughts and to the 
plans of peace. 

May the grace of Almighty God, the pro- 
tection of the most holy Virgin Mary, Mother 
of Divine Love, and “salus populi romani” 
(health of the people of Rome) descend upon 
you, while we, from the depths of our heart, 
impart on all here and everywhere our pa- 
ternal apostolic benediction. 


Shades of 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point a copy of a 
letter which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 28, signed by 
National Guard man of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I recall that in the military maneuvers 
of 1939 National Guard units were re- 
quired to use broom handles in lieu of 
rifles and 6-inch stove pipe in lieu of 
cannon. 

If our National Guard units through- 
out the United States are not well 
equipped, the responsibility certainly 
must be assumed by Secretary of De- 
fense Forrestal and the high command 
of our armed forces. Considering the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that were 
spent for tanks during the war and the 
number of tanks on hand on VJ-day, 
there is certainly no excuse for any Reg- 
ular Army, National Guard, or civilian 
component to be without necesary tanks 
for training purposes. I hope that the 
Armed Forces Committee of the House 
will inquire into the situation. 


NATIONAL GUARD DILEMMA 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Secretary of Defense Forrestal told the 
press that the National Guard is neither 
well enough trained nor well enough or- 
ganized to take its place in defense of the 
country. Every one, including myself, ac- 
cepts those facts. 

What irritates me, as a veteran and mem- 
ber of the National Guard, is that none of 
the reporters or Senators present asked why. 
For those who are interested I can throw 
some light on the subject. 





Estimated cost 





Agency Annual for 
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Our unit is the only armored battalion in 
Brooklyn. We are supposed to have medium 
tanks. Would it surprise you to learn that 
we haven’t even received weapons? No uni- 
forms to speak of. No tanks. No vehicles. 
In short, no nothin’. 

Yet, we are supposed to show young men 
and students that we are, in every serse of 
the term, a National Guard. With what? 
Surplus tanks are rotting all over the country. 
Millions of rifles, etc., are stored away. I 
realize that we haven't the men to take care 
of the actual equipment we should have, 
but we haven't the men because we haven't 
anything tangible to work with. 

Give us only two tanks, give us some weap- 
ons, give us something to work with and we'll 
give you a National Guard. 

NATIONAL GuARD MAN. 
24, 1948. 


BrookK.yNn, March 





Six-Year Program for Missouri River 
Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. WHERRY. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the 6-year 
program for the Missouri River Basin, as 
a whole and separately for Nebraska, as 
prepared by the Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee. 

I request that it be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp so it will be avail- 
able for study by all Senators. I wish 
Senators to have the plan before them 
when the Army engineers’ and reclama- 
tion programs come before the Senate 
for consideration. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 


Summary—6-year program for Missouri River Basin 





Funds required by fiscal years | ‘Total un- 


Funds avail-) 
able to end 
of fiseal 











} scheduled 
and 


funds re 


Total esti- 
mated cost, | 






































} 
: | 6-year pro- 
Total for continu- | ,, 95 =9 Qn on caaade “a4 | quired after 
cunetrastion ing pro- year 1948! 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 ‘—_ 1949-54 eat aces 
grams 1954 
Corps of Engineers #._..- |s1, 789, 876,000 |..........- $403, 970, 245 |$142, 522,905 |$167, 581, 650 |$165, 005, 300 |$130, 725, 500 | | $92, 439, 700 | $49, 925, 700 | $748, 200,755 | $637. 605, 00 
Department of the In- 
CN Oi cee 2, 769, 316, 755 |$5, 279, 863 | 173,989,627 | 108, 344,907 | 174,024, 964 | 221, 187,440 | 228, 792, 920 | 239, 608, 454 | 238, 103,315 |1, 210,062,000 1, 421, 634 
Department of Agricul | | 
CRUG in ie ae a ie sees ceed 55, 125,000 | 69,066,000 | 51,097,000 | 58,030,000 | 72,672,000 | 89, 591,000 | 93,420,000 | 433,876,000 |___ 
Federal Power Commis: | 
a ta al a 152, 000 163, 500 164, 000 158, 000 152, 000 149, 500 | 939, 000 |........... 
Department of Com- 
Watt 2. se oo 1, 504, 000 652, 562 246, 000 855, 000 964, 000 1,015,000 | 1, 063, 000 794, 000 | 730, 000 5, 421,000 |____. 
Subtotal, Federal | 
agencies....c..0.<- 4, 560, 696, 755 | 5, 932, 425 | 633, 3 330, 872 320, 940, 812° | 393, 831, 114 | 445, 401, 740 433, 411, 420 | 2, 398, 498, 755 |2 9 ) 
Mi tnaeitl 30, 000° 2, 239, 852. 2, 209, 413 a 930, 452, 3, 093, 852 3, 220, 452 2, 592, 452 | | 
ORO a ci a 526, 700 68, 200 579, 655 572, 900 867, 900 764, 100 765, 650 | 4 685,800 |........... 
LOW iis ett ecits eee aces eee $15, 200 817, 700 817, 700 815, 200 815, 200 815, 200 : ow... 
Nebrasittl..cnceseseosenin 21, 299,550 | 651,000] 5,639,935 | 6,888,550] 5,033,500 | 3,229,500 | — 6, 955, 500 
CORI iia te ct Nae 606, 632 604, 232 606, 632 606, 632 606, 632 606, 632 a Ns 
South Dakota........-.- 668, 200 374, 360 97, 670 938, 310 289, 060 379, 810 406, 360 438, 160 60 | SO Ene oe 
North Dakota..........- 5, 932, 500 734, 800 955, 887 1, 412, 270 1, 459, 100 2, 353, 600 1, 748, 800 1, 514, 800 
Wrotihie.... 1. Macken ore 317, 861 |.....- : 488, 095 544, 095 209, 595 214, 595 224, 095 | 1,907,070 |..___- 
MONIES <<. Jakecbasuddun. 8, 208, 252 | 2, 585, 400 1, 743, 736 3, 205, 420 3, 526, 555 3, 605, 440 3, 972, 265 4, 034, 650 | 
Subtotal, States...) 36, 665, 202 8 9, 023, 305 305 _17, 858, 329 | 16, 235, 894 | 15, 184, 329 18, 077, 454 | 13, 250, 689 | 12, 354, 064! 92, 960, 759 
Grand total........ 4, 597, 361, 1, 957 645, 979, 1 100 4 338, 799, 141 | 410, 067, 008. “460, 586, 069° 451, , 438, 874 435, 835, 843 394, "682, 579 |2, 491, 459, 514 |2, 059, 239, 239 











1 Includes summation of funds available to end of fiscal year 1948 for construction projects and only fiscal year 1948 funds for service functions. 
* Totals for years 1949 to 1954 do not include funds for work unscheduled at this time. 

§ Includes costs, undistributed to States, of $1,450,000; transmission lines, $257,365,000; and studies, $3,152,500 

‘ Includes that part of the USDA program, dealing directly with agricultural land and water conservatior 1, US( 


, and develop: id ¢ { | { r rure 
electrification, 


Direct payments to farmers for conservation practices are not included, 
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i—6-year program for Missouri River Basin 
Estimated cost Funds required by fiscal years “| ott etl Tat on 
EARLS a Funds = a a ead ae dae 
i available | 
I t ” Annua to end of j 
Potal for continu: | fiscal year | } 
| construe- a aS , 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
eee ing pro- 1948 | } 
! 
Cort } ee! | | | ~ ton 
$500, 000 = CE ee a. eee he She a | 
ir 4 . | OR, OOK 85, 000 ee OR. eae 2 ha tail Nal ie baat ie | 
RB a = 96, O00 : Ea, SE ae ee, ieee | 
oO a 8, 800, 000 9, TO 2, 900, 000) $3, 100, 300)_......... . 
A R Sioux City-Ke ers Bet ee 2, 800, GOO! - 1, 675, OOO 700, 000 | ee Mee re: | 
H ( tv Reservoir fi 41, 200, 000 11, 403, OO 9, 000, 000) 12, 500, 000; $8, 297, 000 { j 
‘ Point Reservoir___..-. od 21, 600, G00 50,000! 3, 000,000; 5, 000, 000) 7, 500, 000) $6, 050, 000) ........--}.-...... ee } 
M River levees a ah ated 11, G00, OOO - 2, 000, 000; 2,000,000) 3,000,000) 2,000,000, 1, 500,000) $500, 000 ae 
vi 1 Sioux City-Kansas Ci ---/ 119, 500, COO). 93, 294, GOO! 9, 500, 000! 6, 200,000! 4, 300, 000) +3, 000, 000) 2, 500,000) $706, 000 
Niobrara Basin... ...... - = ca Z Q iv (hn oo { = _ ~ 
i t Ba - ee ee NE | aS | <> 5 ai emen 
kK ki Basin 2 os ; ae MWe : 
A t ] s of Missouri River m - — | (- owiaite 
Su a a | a 271, 300 116, 700 135, 000 
\ R I D e Sioux City Ras ‘ aaa oe “ 
s tal, Corps of Engineors................- 239, 283, 000 112, 078, 000 527, 325, 700 530, 360, 300/522, 113, 000|5 10, 550, 000'53, 000, 000) 5 706, 000 
I ‘ ) tty Inter or } j } 
Al oe 11, 799, 350)__. 95 2,2 309, 950; 2,016, 200) 3, 600,000; 3,025, 000! 1, 345, 000 
B , O61) 4, O61 2, OOO}__ I a oe Be ‘ iin allan Nene toate 
( 780) _.... 1, 023 eee 3, 000 5, 757 |. 300, 000) 
{ WW I onc 9, 045 208,750; 2,010,200; 5, 010, 700 5, 009) 6, 022, 500) 4, 000, 000 
ry - |) 6, 797, 507; +8, 908, 700) 12, 244, 065 8,858,850) 6,736,850) 5, 480, 750) 5, 150, 989 
(ira oD 39, 082 514, 550 4, 049, 58 7, 061, 000) 10, 020, 000. 11, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
\ ‘ , 960 31, 427 250' 1,012, 463) 3,017, 700, 3, 930,000; 2, 575, 000 500, 000 
Nort 1D Ere z : 780)... 06 >"| l= 1 é 77... Si a Ra aS ee - 500, 000 
th Republican (also Colorado)..............] 2,024, 890) __. 46), 235 17, 400 03, 200 701, 000 503, 946 400, 000 53, 059) 
Nir ilso Sas). a 2, OW B Ses a ee ee A 4 oc kenvotal 
int 7 ..| 62, 099, 780 4 1, 080)... 6, 000 ee 
M Flats (WCU)..-.-.- a ~ }, 024, 946) __ 2, 849, = 146, 279 11, 050 15, 700} 2, 285 
, ers — 490, 813) __. 177, 4 183, 250 12, 050 40, 700} 50, 000 
| Ke : 4 ; ee me &, S80) 1 266 . : . | i oat eee ‘ 
i i ie =e 6, 000 | 6, 000 sas ae ees 
ver City.......- cil 10, 440 eee ‘ NE aa tere 8D ag De het 
eR ee ce eee coe Seat aet 20, 440 Ne oe dS ; ek 
Cu n pg ee ; eer s+ | 31, 470)__. 2, 250 4, 700}... ciel ieseaiadetuiieens Wickens ee ome 
] Ro oe coe ch kin nae iee linac a 684) __. 718, 250 61, 100 20, 000)... int vaiowe sxe 
} ean River Subbasin pi eee 3, 000 ee! eee aha iinouee $23 es | 
M ri Rive Sioux City-Kenslers Bend)_...- 000)... an 4, 000 4 kt onda ahaa aie acta i has -~ ls 
H County (also Kansas) -_-- $ ; 700 9, 420 15, 300 7 “eA 300 E wenn 
N rara Riv Basin : a 38, GAt 131, 950 200, 000 7.008) 66s See t y ox 
Minor tributaries of Missouri River Sees , 000 ilo me 2, 000 2, 000|_....- ce ahiall sks a5 | 
Platte R r Basin al 000 ‘ 4, 000 te Eee 1, 500 | ae eS, PE | 
N nd Little Nemaha Rivers_...- : , 000 6, 000 OE ee lS er aa eee inelin ae 
Mud Creek. ee 5, 000) ___ ‘ he 2a eee ee ee pe eee | 
re ee 8 8 ea. Mu Ss | hes oe Bk 3, 000 2, OOF = ie A | 
i a a 76, 000 ae 14, 300 23, 800 68, 100 &3, 100 106, 600 94, 600 85, 500 
I ' 1s and hatcheries. “2 37. P 50, 000 17, 137 65, 000 242, 300 142, 300 70, 600 
VW ind fisheries researeh_........- . pee i ORR nk sc 30, 000 34, 000 34, 000 34, 000 34, GOO 34, 000 
\ NS a She aid oe cnoctadees } 43, 500) __ Bo te 12, 500 , 00 5, 000 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
I ( I os i ee 55, 629) _...... 7, 97! &, 000 11, 800 14, 000 7 700 2, 350 2, 050 
( ORAL SN Sa es cs ig pe ¥, 050 Sn }, 525 1, 525 1, 000 1, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
WW nvestigati : > ee 4009, OO 209, 000 264, 000 474, 000 144, OOO 444, UU 414, 000 414, 000 
( i] 3 1 minerals investigations_|_.......-- 11, 200 5, O00 10, 000 12, 000 5, 000 15, 000 5, 000 
rapl _— ee ee ee 705, 000 450, O00 1, 130, 000 00, 000 500, 000 £00, 000 600, 000 600, 000 
5 tal, Department he Interior..... ones. | 379, 554, 066'1, 158, 500) 11, 590, 267) 12, 768, 554) 22, 218, 120) 27, 980, 950; 32, 370, $52)29, 837, 000/28, 071, 573 
De t of Agr t | | 
\ ed ment | 
ri = eccccescose ow ° sese oe - - o 
Bc Bn oie een 81, 000 187, ODO 399, 000 38.,, 000) _. 
Pre 1 1] Measure “ zis Te 240, 000; 1, 800, 000) 4, 200, 009, 5, 761, 000 
Program on appiication._.}__. 1,019,000 1,019,000) 1,199, 000 1,660,000) 1,931, 000) 3, 188, 000) 4, 163, 000 
Educat in watershed | | 
h h ion and land use | | 
S urveys and publication * i ih st nt 3 cubed 32, 000 67,000 8, 000 
R reh on conservation treat- : | : 
Nn a ‘ 42, 000 42, 000 104, 000 109, 000) 109, 00 199, 000 104, 000 
l or tion of forest land i 
iral ne ws 40), OM 42, 000 460, 000 63, 000 70, 000 70, 000 70, 000 
| 1 7 ts ‘ 9, 000 9, 000 17, 000 ’ 35, 000 65, 000 80, 000 
| © 1d range watershe 14, 000 14, 000 44, 000 55, 000 60, 000 66, 000 
J 1 and draina | 
| service for lrriga - 321, OO , 000 36, 000 343, 000 189, 000 TRO, OK 
J credit fe rrigation fs _ 60, 00 60, 000 4, 000 $40, 000 1, 176, 000) 1 14, 000 
| l rv ice oe la a ee | 76, 000 83, 000 95, 000 95, OOF 96, 000 
. ca Ia | 
- ul on & 7 2 ae " oe a eee 28, 000 28, 000 69, 000 22, 000 28, 000 
Research t ion and drain- | | 
a ie Eee a at ia ae », 000 5, 000 136, 000 171, 000 180, 000 180, 000 180, 000 
] trif t i “ a a a : s 9, 215, 000) 12,013, 000) 5, 553, 000 4 15 &, 000) 6, 900, 000) 6, 488, 000) 4, 343, 000 
t 1, Dx rtment of Acriculture........-.! — eae 10, 806, 000) 13, 618, 000! 8, 406,000) 9, 60 t, 000 “12 459, 000 16, 209, 000/17, 082, 000 
I i mt on of fur ivailable to end of fiscal year 1948 for construction projects and only fiscal year 1948 funds for service functions. 
l s to} lopted and scheduling of expenditures to be determined from investigation and studies now in progress or contemplated, 
Ss nditures d ndent on authorization of investigations, 
I ith Dakota. 
8 vears are exclusiv of'v work not vet scheduled 
8] r irces adminis , fire protection, plann ng, mineral examination, resources development, and maintenance. 
7 ‘ I are included in each State report. Half of this item in each State estimate can be considered Federal cost 
8 s are for accelerated program in addition to current activity. 
‘ inting, fire protection, and technical service based on half Federal and half State funds 


Tots sLesti-| 


mated 
cost, 
6-year 


program, 
1949-54 





YM 125, 000). ‘ 
29, 797, 000! _ 
21, 550, 000}. 


9, 000, 000 
26, 206, 000 





94, 055, 000 









Total un 
| scheduled 
cost and 
funds 
required 
| after fisca 
year 1954 





, 500, 00. 





, 700, OOM 
500, 00) 
3, 104, On 
25), | 





10, 298, 400) 1, 500, 6 
2, 000) __ 
308, 757} 12, 900, 00 
7, 150) 58, 500, 00 
47, 204 300, 00: 
47, 645, 133) 49, 900, 42 
11, 337, 413) 13, 877, 121 
506, 773; 23, 200, 00 
1, 978, 605) __ 
2, 500)... . 
8, 700) 62, 090, 00 
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, 000 


461, 7 
587, é 
200, 
43, E00 
45, 900 
9, 050 


2, 454, 000)... 


67, 000 
4, 230, 000 


53, 247, 049 


624, 000 
12, 001, 000 


13, 160, 000 


157, 000 
577, 000 


575, OOO 
231, 000 


© 2, 000 
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A, 


96, OOO 


00 





445, OOO 
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5, 000 


852, 000 
O00 
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Nebraska—6-year program for Missouri River Basin—Continued 
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Estimated cost — Funds required by fiscal years— | Total est i.| Total an 
wai os available i a A} cost and 
eature or projec’ St, ds 
rene Total for | continu: | floeal year year | ,fimds 
construo- | {> 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 | program, | feauerss 
tion g pro- 1948 | “1949-54 | After fiscal 
grams | Year 1954 
ou | e— ————— 
Federal Power Commission: 
Reb ver RN I dese scdeere nncssitligintabes ii andaoteeglinithate uahiiteadihlinaaniabiiamadaiee $10, 000 $8, 500 $10, 000) $15,000; $15,000; = $18, 500 $77, 000) _. aad 
Power market surveys 7, 500 7, 500} 8, 000) 7, 000) 6, 000} 5, 500) 41, 500'___. 
Subtotal, Federal Power Commission........-|.........--|-..---.--|-.--------- 17, 500] 16,000, 18,000| 22,000} 21, 000/24, 000) 118, 500)... 
———— — —S———_—_—_—_—_— —_—————— = — —> = an : 

Department of Commerce: | | 
Coast and Geodetic Survey....................- SEs vec ctcaen 32, 000 145, 000 175, 000 pO Een Pe deat 403, 000)......... 
Weather Bureau: | | 

Wiood Merecesting Servite: « .. 2... cece cccslencecnndces $20, 300 $25, 5, 000 13, 000 19, 000 25, 000) 30, 000 20, 000 122, 000}_......-.... 
Weather supply forecasting service..........|........-.- 9 Rs ssigeie- 3, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 600} 2, 000 2, 000 1 | aia 
Hydroclimatic network. -......- ne bwsiccnesees|eccnccesces 18, 300 10, 000) 12, 000 16, 000 20, 000} 20, 000) 21, 000 21, 000 110, 000)....... 
Machine processing and analysis program...!.........-- 20, 000 5, 000 20, 000) 20, 000} 20, 000 20, 000: 20, 000 20, 000) Be sco 
SEP POPE WE Peele pecenttrecor sacacuscanalcowsesoteae 33, 400) 6, 000) 30, 000) 34, 000) 34, 000) 34, 000 34, 000 34, 000 200, 000)... .. 
aires chanting saigagtateintianintanl ptenefeennietinseas!l caupepnnsinseeee| eameigemntiensirecat) amen aia iitecenainan Eales ES 
Subtotal, Department of Commerce... ...- 482, 000) 94, 100) 46, 000 000) 102, 000} 230, 000 270, 000 231,000! 107, 000! 107, 000 1, 017, “00! 

State of Nebraska: | | | eae ac tS Pleats tile deine ih = 
ASTUDUTIECNE 2 CONE on << ce dacdannnsccadednenctssacccsecns | 565, 800} 35, 000) 399, 750) 489, 250 553, 250) 623, 250! 653, 250! 676, 250' SO 
Studies and Investigations !............... Linge 58, ee sok. | 23, 335 16, 800) 13, 750 13, 750) MM Me ccdinanntuahwnmonens | eG nae ea tae. 
HigWWRNls afb 5. dink Bist Staweisdieeas~cmaunees 160, 000) .......-.|.---- 160, 000)......------|--0-------- eae eee eS  <" eae 
Game, fish, forestation, and parks............... 97, 000)... DBR ornare te brewrete-ons etaitalaaaiidl diets death Danii aan Lopaiiceins athena Raiedeb caledsacn 
Geological investigation. ian sa Shc aon ee ncieebihee lane 25, 700 14, 400 29, 500 30, 500) 27, 000 22, 500 22, 500) 22, 500 SOR 
Administration of land and water resources de- | | | 

WORN eth li ndd < denn ata Sebeintnacainiens 56, 300) 53, 000} 53, 000) 65, 000| 55, 000 55, 000) 60, 000) 60, 000 206: 0007 .. ..6-5. 5. 
Stream pollution work and sanitation.........../.....-.-.-- 3, 200) 5, 000) 1, 500 2, 700) 3, 500) 4, 000) 4, 000 4, 000 Oy FO nn vimnecine 
Subtotal, State of Nebraska.............-e-.-- 315,050) 651,000, 227,735 660,550] 591,200,652, , 500) 718, 500] 739,750 762,750| 4, 125, 250|_. 
State governmental subdivisions !............-- 19, 753, 500)... 4, 922, 200| 5,847, 000| 4, 092, 300| 2, 327, 000| 6, 057, 000) 1, 435, 300|..........| 19, 758, 600... 
Local! unit of government !3.............--..-... 1, 231, 000! De eed és 490, 000) 381, 000) 350, 000) 250, 000) 180, 000 i dtadunas Lae 
Total, State of Nebraska............--.------. 21, 209, £50 550) 651, 000) 5, 639, saa 6, 888, 550] 5,083, 500) 3, 220, 500) 6, 955, 600) 2,245,050) 76: 2, 750| 25, 114,850\........... 
Cheated) (OCB dn dacitnnctntiiede tints cténthitnnindl oo 618, 616) 903, 600 140, 160, » 202 60, 720, 304] °66, 263, » 920) 63, 215, $80) 62, 588, 352 51, 419, 00 050 46, 16, 753, 32 350, 960, 390 $255,381,750 


0 Accelerated program. 


" Archeology and paleontology, 50% Federal aid. 





12 Nebraska Public Power System. Consumers Public Power District and Tri-County. 


18 Local flood protection. 


Salaries of Postmasters 


EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HOR. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
passage of Public Law 134 on July 6, 
1945, postmasters at offices having gross 
receipts of more than $600,000 but less 
than $1,500,000 per annum receive a 
salary of $6,000 a year. Public Law 134 
increased the salaries of postmasters re- 
ceiving $6,000 per annum to $6,400 per 
annum, but divided the gross-receipts 
requirement to provide that the follow- 
ing salary scale would prevail subsequent 
to July 1, 1945: $600,000 to $1,000,000, 
$6,000 per annum; $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000, $6,400 per annum. 

The salary grades provided herein are 
those as stated by Public Law 134 and 
amended by Public Law 386, effective 
January 1, 1946, which latter law in- 
creased all existing salaries by $400 per 
annum, 

In order to protect the incumbent 
postmasters, whose receipts were be- 
tween $600,000 and $1,000,000 at the time 
of Public Law 134, section 8 (b) was in- 
cluded in the law to provide the base 
annual compensation of an incumbent 
postmaster shall not be reduced and the 
readjustment to conform to the provi- 
sions of this act except for decrease in 
gross postal receipts to an amount for 








which a lower-salary grade is provided. 
The Comptroller General ruled that this 
protection applied to incumbents as of 
July 6, 1945, only. Accordingly any 
postmaster whose receipts were in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 but less than $1,500,000 
for the calendar year 1944—which is the 
year used in adjusting postmasters’ sal- 
aries July 1, 1945, the effective date of 
Public Law 134—and his receipts dropped 
to less than $1,000,000 for any subsequent 
year, his salary was immediately reduced 
to $6,000 per annum which removed the 
benefits he obtained under Public Law 
134 and 386. While postmasters in post 
offices with receipts of more than $600,- 
000 or less than $1,000,000 and whose 
office did not increase above the $1,000,- 
000 mark retained the $6,400 salary pro- 
viding of course that the postmaster was 
the incumbent on July 6, 1945. 

This has created a paradoxical situa- 
tion in that a postmaster with longer 
years of service with a larger office may 
be drawing less pay than a postmaster 
with a fewer number of years and a 
smaller office. 

For example, the gross receipts for the 
Savannah, Ga., post office were $1,035,- 
856 for the calendar year 1944, and the 
postmaster’s salary was set at $6,400 per 
annum—under Public Law 386—for the 
fiscal year 1946. For the calendar year 
1946 the receipts of the Savannah post 
office dropped to $821,000 and the salary 
of the postmaster was automatically re- 
duced July 1, 1947, to $6,000 per annum. 
During the same period of time the post- 
master at Macon, Ga., has received $6,400 
per annum because the receipts of his 











office exceeded $600,000 but never went 
beyond $1,000,000 per annum, the re- 
ceipts for this office for the calendar year 
1946 amounted to $602,472. Thus we 
have the situation where a postmaster at 
one Office receives $400 per annum more 
money than a postmaster at an office 
one-third larger, notwithstanding that 
both postmasters were incumbents at the 
time of Public Law 134 and should be 
covered by section 8 (b) of the act. 

I have introduced a bill te correct this 
inconsistency. 





Message From President Truman to 
National Rivers and Harbors Congres 





EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


REMARKS 


Thursday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a message 
from the President of the United States 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress on the occasion of its thirty-eighth 
annual convention, held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Wash'ngton, D. C., o1 
March 19 and 20. 
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There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 15, 1948. 
To the National Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

It is a source of genuine regret to me that 
I will not be able to attend the thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. I am very happy to 
send this message to the delegates. 

I would like to refer briefly to the State 
of the Union Message to the current session 
of the Congress. At that time I stated that 
our thiid major goal as a nation is to con- 
serve and use our natural resources so that 
they can contribute more effectviely to the 
welfare of all our people. 

Last summer I also sent a message to the 
Congress urging that we undertake a pro- 
gram which would provide for the substan- 
tial completion within 10 years of the flood- 
control projects necessary for the protection 
of the vast Mississippi River Basin. I 
pointed out in that message that the 
corollary to this control of floods is the 
harnessing of waters for the productive uses 
which return to the Government a large 
share of the initial investment. 

The Congress has recognized the compell- 
ing need for an accelerated program for the 
greater use and control of our water re- 
sources. In these momentous days, with 
domestic productive facilities under a con- 
tinuing strain to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of the postwar era, this develop- 
ment is a vital necessity. The interna- 
tional sitvation is such that a strong and 
progressive America must be in the van- 
guard of the unceasing struggle for an en- 
during peace. 

In addition to the appropriations made 
by the Congress for water use and control 
programs during the current fiscal year, I 
have recommended the allotment of much 
larger sums during the coming fiscal year. I 
feel that this development and protective 
work is essential to equip the Nation with 
the greater facilities and strength needed to 
achieve its growing national and interna- 
tional obligations. 

On this occasion I wish to take the oppor- 
tunity to commend the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress for its efforts over the years 
to foster and to guide the development of our 
water and land resources. I know that this 
progressive association will continue to work 
for preservation and development of these 
important national assets. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 





The President’s Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 1 (legislative day of 

Monday, March 29), 1948 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, March 30, the second of the 
series of programs opposing the mis- 
named civil-rights program brought 
forward by President Truman and his 
Commission on Civil Rights was broad- 
cast over the Mutual network. The two 
speakers were Mr. Donald R. Richberg 
and Mr. Raymond Moley. Of course, 
neither of these gentlemen lives in the 
South or has a southern background. 

Mr. Richberg is a Protestant by an- 
cestry and individual faith, but through- 


out his life he has lived and worked 
with Catholics, Jews, and free-thinkers, 
as well as with Protestants. 

A lawyer with a national reputation, 
Mr. Richberg represented for many 
years all the railway labor organizations, 
was principal author of the Railway 
Labor Act, and coauthor of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. He later served as 
general counsel and Chairman of the 
NRA. As a largely gratuitous service 
he aided in the organization and recogni- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

Mr. Richberg’s strong economic and 
political convictions support a free 
economy, a democratic government, and 
individual liberty. He is deeply hostile 
to communism and to any programs or 
legislation which aid the spread of 
communism. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Richberg’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, Mr. Rich- 
berg’s address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS ON CIVIL RIGHTS BY DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Anyone who expects me to make a speech 
tonight against civil rights or against their 
enforcement is going to be disappointed. 
The civil rights of American citizens should 
be enforced, regardless of race, color, re- 
ligion, or ancestry. 

But here are two difficult questions:What 
are these civil rights? How can they be en- 
forced? 

Let’s not make the mistake of thinking 
that whenever we have a right to do some- 
thing, we must have a civil right to do it. 

If I have a civil right, it must be a legal 
right; that is, a right which is written down 
in a law and which I can call upon the Gov- 
ernment to enforce. 

Our fundamental civil right is individual 
liberty—but that does not give me freedom 
to injure you, nor give you freedom to com- 
pel me to serve you. My civil liberty, guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, is largely a right 
to be let alone—a right to speak freely, to 
practice my religion, to choose my own friends 
and associates, and to earn my living in any 
lawful business, 

Let’s also understand that every moral 
right cannot be made a civil right. You have 
a moral right to kind treatment by friends 
and relatives whom you have helped. But 
no government could make that a civil right. 

Even a moral right that might be made a 
civil right is not a civil right until a govern- 
ment declares it in a law and provides for its 
enforcement. 

We have two kinds of government in the 
United States, a National Government and 48 

tate governments. Each one has separate 
and limited powers granted by the people 
when the people wrote our national and 
State constitutions. So we can’t talk sensi- 
bly about civil rights unless we know which 
government has the power to create and 
enforce the particular civil right we want to 
enjoy. Is it the National Government, or 
one of our State governments? 

Now, please don’t be impatient and say 
that it doesn’t make any difference to you 
whether Congress grants you a legal right 
and the National Government enforces it, 
or whether your State government does the 
job. If you will just listen to me for a few 
minutes I think I can prove to you that your 
freedom as an American citizen, and your 
future peace and prosperity, depend on kKeep- 
ing the powers of our National and State 
Governments separate and restricted as they 
have been separated and restricted by the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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For example, under our Constitution the 
people did not give the National Government 
any general police power, which is a broad 
authority to make laws to protect and pro- 
mote the public safety, health, and general 
welfare. They gave that police power only 
to the State governments. 

The police power is a very dangerous 
power. It can be used either to keep a peo- 
ple free and to help them prosper, or to make 
them the tax-ridden slaves of a tyrannical 
ruling class. The safety of the people lies 
in keeping local control of any government 
which has the police power—in having that 
government near to them, and operated by 
State, city, and county officials whom their 
neighbors know personally, whom they can 
watch and whom they can remove from office 
when they misbehave. 

Our forefathers knew very well that a re- 
mote, national government, if it had the 
police power, might be made into a national 
police state—a national tyranny. So they 
definitely limited the powers of Congress in 
the Constitution, and then they wrote that 
all powers not granted to the National Gov- 
ernment were reserved to the States or to 
the people. They not only limited the pow- 
ers of Congress, but they also flatly prohibited 
Congress from making a great many laws, 
such as laws to restrict free speech, a free 
press, or the free exercise of religion. 

Recently the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights made a report urging Congress 
to make a lot of new laws to enforce some 
old rights and to create some new ones. 
Congress has been given the power in the 
Constitution to make some of the laws which 
the committee recommended. Time will not 
permit me to discuss the wisdom of all these 
recommended laws. Tonight I will try only 
to explain why I believe that one law which 
the committee approved, not only wouid be 
a very bad law, but also is a law which the 
Congress has no power, and has been ex- 
pressly forbidden, to enact. 

I oppose the enactment of a national fair- 
employment-practice act like the one now 
being considered by the Senate in the Ives 
bill, S. 984. 

This proposed law would make it unlawful 
for a private employer to refuse to hire, or 
to discharge, any person, or to discriminate 
against him in promotion or other condi- 
tions cf employment, because of his race, 
religion, color, or ancestry. 

We might have a long argument as to 
whether men ought to be, and can be, pre- 
vented by law from acting in accordance 
with ancient, deep-rooted preferences or dis- 
likes, based on race or religion. 

We might have a long argument over the 
wisdom of having the National Government 
send out from Washingten thousands of 
petty officials to investigate and regulate 
millions of daily decisions of employers 
throughout the United States, in hiring, dis- 
charging, promoting and otherwise dealing 
with millions upon millions of employees 
Or you might agree with me, quickly, that 
this is a crazy, unworkable scheme. 

But, I have time tonight only to explain 
briefly: First, why Congress, if it had the 
power, should not make a law giving anyone 
a civil right—that is, a legal right—to be 
given private employment by a man who 
does not want to employ him. Second, that 
Congress has been given no power, but has 
been expressly forbidden, to make such a law. 

Now let me point out again that a moral 
right cannot always be made a civil right; 
and that one man cannot be given a civil 
right to destroy the civil rights of another 
man. 

A right to life is certainly a fundamental 
civil right; and the ability to get food and 
drink is essential to life. You might argue, 
and I might agree, that you ought to have 
a civil right to have the Government feed 
you, if necessary. But, I hope you will not 
argue that you should have a civil right to 
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compel any private citizen to whom you 
applied, to provide you indefinitely with food 
and drink. For the same reason no one 
should contend that a moral right to earn a 
living provides the basis for creating in any- 
one a civil right to compel a private citizen 
to employ him in a private business. I hope, 
by the way, it will be admitted that making 
it unlawful for you to refuse to hire a man 
is simply a way of compelling you to hire him. 

Everyone will agree that you have a moral 
right to get married, that is, assuming that 
you are physically fit for marriage. But I 
don’t believe you would ask the Government 
to give you a Civil right to be married, which 
would be enforced by punishing anyone who 
refused to marry you. Nor would you ask 
the Government to make a law providing 
that no man or woman should refuse to 
marry anyone because of the race, religion, 
color, or ancestry of the person proposing 
marriage. 

Everyone will agree that such a law would 
violate our constitutional guarantees of in- 
dividual liberty, freedom of association, and 
a free exercise of religion, and would de- 
stroy the sacred institution of marriage. 

But this proposed antidiscrimination law 
would be equally destructive to economic 
liberty and the maintenance of private busi- 
ness. Although less offensive than enforced 
marriage, compulsory association in business 
would have a similar effect in denying civil 
rights of individual liberty, freedom of asso- 
ciation, and a free exercise of religion, and 
in destroying our economic system of free 
enterprise and private property. The man- 
ager of a private business has a civil right, 
a civil liberty, written in our National Con- 
stitution, to use his own judgment in choos- 
ing his associates and employees, with whom 
he will make contracts. Under such con- 
tracts employees are given the right to use 
private property, and the employer accepts 
legal obligations to pay them wages and to 
protect their health and safety. Under these 
contracts he is bound to serve them, just as 
they serve him, and by law he is made respon- 
sible for their acts as his agents. 

To compel an employer to make contracts 
of mutual service with persons with whom 
he is, for any reason, unwilling to make 
contracts, is to force him to accept an in- 
voluntary servitude, which the Constitution 
declares shall not exist in the United States. 

If the Government had the power to force 
all private employers when dealing with 
employees to apply only the standards of 
judgment and to act only upon the motives 
which were approved by Congress, then pri- 
vate management would soon be so crippled 
and shackled that it would be better to let 
the Government run all industries and ac- 
cept the responsibility for the results. 

This ultimate destruction of private busi- 
ness is, of course, the objective of Commu- 
nists, who enthusiastically support this anti- 
discrimination act. They run true to form 
in clamoring for fraudulent civil rights 
through which eventually all real civil lib- 
erties are to be destroyed. 

Don't let anyone tell you that the legal 
objections to a national antidiscrimination 
law are just lawyer arguments to defeat a 
beneficent law and to maintain an out-of- 
date theory of States’ rights. This law 
would destroy long-established civil rights 
of tremendous, proven value. Rights which 
are vital to the happiness and prosperity of 
all of us would be destroyed in order to create 
a new right of very doubtful value to anyone. 

This law would violate the civil rights of 
both employers and employees—the rights 
of free speech, a free press, and a free exercise 
of religion, which are guaranteed by the first 
amendment. 

This law would violate the civil rights of 
liberty of contract and freedom of associa- 
tion, which are guaranteed by the fifth 
amendment. 


This law would not only permit, but actu- 
ally compel, involuntary servitude which is 
prohibited by the thirteenth amendment. 

This law would be an attempt by the Na- 
tional Government to exercise the police 
power which is reserved to our State govern- 
ments by the tenth amendment. 

Thus, by ignoring and deliberately violat- 
ing the Constitution, Congress, in this law, 
would undertake to establish a national po- 
lice state. No wonder this antidiscrimina- 
tion law is a main plank in the Communist 
platform. But, why, oh why, do liberal- 
minded men and women, who hate and fear 
Communism, permit themselves to be de- 
luded by noble emotions into giving to Com- 
munists this incalculable aid in their efforts 
to destroy our constitutional safeguards of 
private business, individual liberty, and self- 
government. 

A cry comes echoing down the years: 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
second address on the program was de- 
livered by Hon. Raymond Moley. Mr. 
Moley was formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State. He is an outstanding journal- 
ist, educator, and author. At present 
he is the associate editor of Newsweek, 
and is a professor of public law at Co- 
lumbia University. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Moley’s address be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, Mr. Moley’s 
address was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY RAYMOND MOLEY 


In considering the President’s civil rights 
program, I am speaking as a northerner. 
Every root that I have is embedded in the 
Unionist North. I shall, however, try to 
point out the position of the South in this 
controversy. It should not be necessary for 
those directly concerned to fight this battle 
alone. We are, first of all, Americans. And 
if Americans can find no way to peace at 
home, they are poor ministers of peace in 
an unhappy world abroad. 

I am not approaching this subject from a 
political angle. But this I want to say. I 
saw at first hand, as did Don Richberg, who 
was in Washington with me in 1933 and who 
has just spoken, the laying of the basis of 
Democratic policy. This policy continued 
for 15 years and finally put Mr. Truman in 
the White House. When that foundation 
was laid in Roosevelt’s first term, there were 
no more loyal workers than those Southern 
Senators and Congressmen who are now 
driven into revolt. Their reward for their 
loyalty to Roosevelt is to have another Presi- 
dent hand to Congress for enactment a pro- 
gram largely created by pcople who were nev- 
er Democrats at all. That is not only ingrat- 
itude, it is an affront to the intelligent and 
loyal citizens of a dozen States. They are 
constructively trying to solve a problem 
that the President wants to meet by coercion 
and legislative fiat. 

This problem of civil rights should not he 
made a political issue. Its bearing on deeply 
felt emotions, its Nation-wide significance, 
and the moral values involved should lift it 
above a squabble for political advantage. 
But the President, by raising it now and in 
this manner, has made it a political issue. He 
has raised the suspicion that he has yielded 
to those who advise him that at all costs he 
must win the political support of northern 
cities and that the South has no option ex- 
cept to vote for him. Thus, a blinding polit- 
ical fog is thrown over a grave issue of broad 
national welfare. 

It is northern interference in southern 
problems that gives strength down there to 
those demagogs and clowns who are occa- 
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sionally elected on waves of prejudice and 
hate. The enlightened people of the South 
tell us again and again that they can win 
if we in the North will only mind our own 
business. 

But the crisis in the South created by the 
President’s civil-rights message calls for more 
than mutual recrimination and retaliation. 
But there is a constructive way out, if cool 
heads on both sides can prevail. Never since 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, 70 years ago, 
began to extinguish the burning ashes of 
civil war and reconstruction has there been 
more need for statesmanship in dealing with 
this issue. 

The acute phase of the trouble started 
with the appointment in late 1946 of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. The 
crisis appeared with the publication of the 
committee’s report in late 1947. The Presi- 
dent’s message last month rubber-stamped 
the committee’s recommendations. 

No one can quarrel with the humane ob- 
jectives involved. No decent person, North 
or South, condones lynching or favors in- 
justice, brutality, or bigotry. Almost every- 
one wants more qualified people to vote 
And few will deny the desirability of fair 
employment, better housing, and sound 
medical care for all. 

But the committee and the President seem 
to have forgotten that the South's prob- 
lem is not a pure question of logic and law 
It involves a sense of bitter history and of 
persona] and sectional pride. A good illus- 
tration of the bias of the committee is its 
apparent approval of the civil-rights legis- 
lation passed between 1866 and 1875. This 
program, as every reader of history knows, 
was the creation of a radical Republican 
Congress inflamed by the passions of the 
Civil War. It was designed to humiliate and 
degrade a defeated enemy. It was a meas- 
ure of Carthaginian peace. No broad-minded 
northerners should want to recall that pro- 
gram or the sordid atmosphere of those 
dreadful years. 

Today one cannot visit the South and not 
be profoundly impressed by the economic 
and intellectual renaissance going on there. 
Great universities are growing up. Prod- 
ucts of the mind and imagination are pour- 
ing forth. Projects of social welfare are in 
the making. The very population is not 
only expanding but growing in character 
and distinction. Agriculture is beginning 
to throw off the chains of a single crop. 
Diversity in farming is increasing. And in- 
dustry is expanding with incredible rapidity 

The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights was ex parte. The report was ex 
parte. It was by and for one side of the 
case. The committee was largely composed 
of northerners—northerners who will be re- 
garded in the South as unfamiliar with 
southern problems 

The report shoots the works. Almost 
every controversial racial question which 
has rocked Congress in 20 years is included. 
In tone it is an unmitigated indictment of 
the South. In arrangement it is an af- 
front, because the very first of its recom- 
mendations is for the imposition of a Fed- 
eral police system penetrating into every 
corner of the South. 

Don Richberg has properly told you of 
the danger of police power, especially of 
Federal police power. This report would set 
up a full division of enforcement in the De- 
partment of Justice. Then it would set up 
eight or nine regional offices, manned by 
what the committee deceitfully calls skilled 
personnel, but which really means detec- 
tives and police agents. These would be the 
local arms of the Washington Gestapo. The 
report even goes so far as to recommend the 
setting up of police schools to train these 
operatives. Among other things, these 
training programs should—and I use the 
committee’s own word—“indoctrinate” these 
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agents. ‘“Indoctrinate” is a war word—a 
police state word. It does not belong in the 
language of American States. 

The report speaks again and again of our 
sister States in insufferably condescend- 
ing terms. I quote: “It is a sound policy 
to use the idealism and prestige of Our whole 
people to check the wayward tendencies— 
of a part of them.” (End of quote.) The 
majority of the committee recommends the 
withholding of Federal grants-in-aid to force 
sovereign and tax-paying States to obey. 
This is exactly the sort of thing we are 
threatening to do to States behind the iron 
curtain. This must mean millions for Ger- 
many and not 1 cent for Georgia. 

The President’s report only grudgingly 
admits gains, although gains in the South 
have been significant. Lynching has, in fact, 
almost disappeared. The figures are 64 in 
1921; three in 1939; and one in 1947. The 
poll tax and the white primary have been 
disappearing rapidly. 

The constructive approach to this prob- 
lem is to invoke the principle of regionalism. 
This principle of regionalism has been grow- 
ing very rapidly in the Scuth as well as 
in other parts of the country in the past 
few years. It is, in a sense, an idea that 
the makers of our Constitution seem to have 
overlooked. 

Perhaps they did not sufficiently foresee 
the vast expansion and diversity that would 
characterize the Nation whose foundation 
they were building. They clearly saw what 
we all now see, that this country is too big 
for centralized government. The makers of 
the Constitution did not see that States 
would sometime be too small to solve the 
problems of great regions. There was need- 
ed an additional institution midway between 
the central Government and the States. I 
am bold enough to believe that if such a 
regional institution had been in existence, 
the dreadful laceration and carnage of the 
Civil War might have been avoided. But to 
labor that point is to cast tears on dried 
blood. 

The point is that regionalism has been 
growing. A good example is in the active 
promotion of regional meetings of governors 
to consider and solve problems common to 
groups of States—problems too big for a 
singie State and unsuitable for Federal 
action. 

If the President felt that national unity 
was being impaired by discrimination and 
injustice, it would have been the act of a 
statesman to cail together the leaders of 
southern States and to present these prob- 
lems to them for solution. Instead of ap- 
pointing a committee which, after all, dis- 
overed nothing new and said only what 
ad been twice told, the President might 
ave called the governors, Senators, Con- 
ressmen and unofficial leaders of those 
tates and presented the problem to them. 
Under his leadership they might well and, I 
believe, they would have taken measures to 
accelerate the obvious progress already made. 

In this, we are dealing with deeply rooted 
conditions which cannot be eradicated in a 
day. They require careful, measured, intel- 
ligent treatment by people thoroughly 
familiar with the facts. There are grounds 
for great hope that such efforts would suc- 
ceed, because they move with the tides of 
economic and political evolution. 

It is not too late for the President to take 
this course. If, as he said in his message 
on communism, he wants unity, here is a way 
he can attain it. But unity cannot be se- 
cured so long as some Americans threaten 
other Americans with outside pressure and 
punitive laws. 

I speak for those millions of Americans 
who are not extremists on either side of this 
issue. We want what the Constitution calls 
domestic tranquillity. And we want a Presi- 
dent to help us get that domestic tranquil- 
lity. 
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Contributions of the Legal Profession to 
Constitutional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
opportunity and the need for develop- 
ment and strengthening of the United 
Nations through judicious handling and 
settlement of current international diffi- 
culties were stressed in a splendid ad- 
dress made by Hon. James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General, and now 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., before an_ overflow 
meeting of the Loyola College Alumni 
Association on March 30. 

The contribution made by members 
of the legal profession to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the American 
system of constitutional government 
likewise was extolled by Mr. Farley. Be- 
cause of the recognized ability and the 
broad and understanding outlook of Mr. 
Farley on both national and world 
affairs, I believe that his address de- 
serves widespread attention and consid- 
eration, and I ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It is admirable and fitting that the Loyola 
alumni should dedicate each annual dinner 
to a group of college graduates. Tonight it 
is your fine and representative group of law- 
yers who are reminded of their special value 
to their alma mater and to the communities 
in which they practice. I understand nearly 
200 of your group are lawyers and there are 
75 young men in your halls preparing for the 
bar. 

In 1852, when Loyola was founded in the 
two private dwellings in the war memorial 
plaza area, most of the men who entered 
American colleges did so with the intention 
of entering the clergy, the academic life, or 
the professions. Few thought then, as many 
do now, that a liberal-arts education could 
be of advantage to men who were to pass 
their active lives in business. The number 
of colleges a hundred years ago, and their 
enrollment, both of which now seem small, 
illustrate the old theory that colleges existed 
to educate only the community leaders who 
followed the professions. Today the hun- 
dreds of thousands of students in thousands 
of undergraduate schools are proof, indeed, 
of the broadening educational concept of this 
country. 

This is at once our strength and our pride. 
Yet we must beware of pride in intellect, for 
by that sin rather than by ambition fell the 
angels, and man cannot win by it. Ambition 
should be made of nobler stuff. To my mind 
there is no nobler ambition than the aspira- 
tions in public service so common to the 
profession of law. Politics, to my mind, is 
the greatest of the temporal professions. In 
no other can a man of scrupulous honesty 
and broad vision do sé much for his genera- 
tion and for posterity. The whole world is 
his stage and history is his theater. True, 
there are many villains to every statesman, 
yet the good in politics outweighs the evil. 
In this I speak—and may I say it modestly— 
from a rather full experience in public life, 
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and I speak as one who has solemnly and 
unequivocally flung away all political ambi- 
tion. In a word, I have done it with a word, 
and that word is “no.” One word is enough 
to deny ambition if denial springs from the 
heart. 

From my. background of 35 years in public 
life I have had ample opportunity to note 
the contribution made by the legal profes- 
sion. I sometimes wonder whether the im- 
mense contribution te community life and 
the Government by your brotherhood is fully 
understood. I had long been aware of the 
contribution to the community, but it was 
not until I came into the Government that 
I realized how largely public administration 
is in the custody of the legal profession. We 
have a strong and welcome reminder of this 
fact tonight in the presence here of some of 
the Loyola men who have carried their legal 
training into public service and have risen 
to deservedly eminent positions. Interest in 
public affairs may almost be said to be a 
principal and not a secondary interest of 
lawyers, and this has been true from the 
earliest colonial days when a man, like John 
Marshall, could appear before the bar after 
only some 3 weeks of formal training and 
rise to the position of Chief Justice of the 
United States—a post in which he channeled 
the stream of justice. If we pause to think 
about it, this interest of lawyers is natural 
because ours is a government of laws, and 
in recent years, I can add, it has become a 
government of complicated laws. We lay- 
men are told this is necessary, and, while 
I am not prepared to deliver an opinion here 
and now, I reserve the right to dissent. 
Nonetheless, the setting being what it is, law- 
yers are playing a great part; in fact, they 
are the key group in the operation of a com- 
plex government, 

You may recall that in the early days of 
the selective service a list was published of 
the priority status of the occupations. At 
the end of the list, numbering two or three 
hundred, was the word “lawyers.” Whoever 
compiled that list was a man of little ex- 
perience, because the war effort had not pro- 
gressed very far before the lawyer had once 
again, both in the armed services and in his 
community, proved his patriotism and his 
professional usefulness. All through our 
vast war establishment lawyers were in key 
positions. When the call was for the trained 
mind and for experience in handling varied 
situations, the lawyer very often turned out 
to be the fellow who could do the job. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the legal profession's chief role is the guard- 
ianship of justice. Justice is not solely in 
the hands of the judiciary, but is also in the 
care of opposing attorneys before the bar. 
The quality of justice depends upon the qual- 
ity of the attorney as well as the quality cf 
the judge. If the lawyer and the judge are 
honest men, then will there be justice and 
equity. For this reason the legal profession 
has need of a code of ethics comparable to 
that of the priesthood. Dishonesty and the 
absence of ethics in the legal profession can 
certainly destroy free government, guaran- 
teed by our Constitution. Asa layman, Iam 
warmed in spirit by the fact that such insti- 
tutions as Loyola are defending our form of 
government by incuicating a high standard 
of legal ethics as well as lasting spiritual 
ethics in its young men. 

There is another aspect of the lawyer’s life 
about which something should be said. Sir 
Norman Birkett, the famous English judge, 
remarked, when here recently, that lawyers 
were disliked in his country because they 
took unpopular causes. Sir Norman insisted, 
and any wise person would agree, that they 
should not be criticized on that basis. Law- 
yers are spokesmen for their clients. They 
say what the clients would say if they had 
the training, or perhaps the intelligence. 
The saner portion of the community will not 
blame a lawyer who represents an unpopular 
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client with all his strength. Under our sys- 
tem of justice everyone is entitled to repre- 
sentation before the courts. It is to the 
credit of the American bar that again and 
again when some great principle has needed 
testing, or some injustice has threatened, 
there have been found lawyers who were 
willing to incur public displeasure in order 
that they might discharge the higher duty 
imposed upon them by their profession, I 
hope it will always be so. 

Lawyers and laymen alike should rally to 
correct injustice and to safeguard freedom, 
because the sacred torch of liberty has now 
fallen into our hands. If we fail to bear it on 
high there are not hands to which we can 
pass it in this world. Through the centuries 
mankind has traveled a long and tortuous 
road, slowly but surely ever moving to higher 
ground. Although aggressors have pressed 
down the cruel crown of hates on the brow 
of mankind and erected a cross of dictator- 
ship in mankind’s path, the ground we have 
reached today must not finally be the Calvary 
of civilization. Rather let it be the “hill of 
difficulty” over which the United States, the 
“Great-Heart” of nations, shall lead the 
world to peace and brotherhood, as Christian 
was led in Pilgrim’s Progress to the “celes- 
tial country.” 

Like “Great-Heart” we are armed with a 
far-reaching sword, a stout helmet and a 
close-guarding shield, but the world stands 
in greater need of our example and counsel. 
That example can best be given if we stand 
united at home. Those among us who align 
class against class, race against race, and 
creed against creed are not promoting the 
freedom of mankind, as they would have 
us believe, but are rather brewing bitter 
vinegar and sharpening a deadly spear for 
the golgotha of mankind. This is no time 
for violent, unreasoning partisanship, but an 
era which stands in desperate need of unity. 
At no time in history, perhaps, has the world 
had a greater need for courage and leader- 
ship. At no time are our leaders being 
watched with keener interest and being 
weighed more exactly by their actions. 

It is indeed a mad world and a sad one, 
It is now nearly 3 years since Germany sur- 
iendered and since the Japanese were stun- 
ned into capitulation by the horrible dawn 
of the atomic age. No peace has been con- 
cluded with either shattered country. Troops 
of four nations are tramping Germany. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons are penned 
in camps; camps without the brutality of the 
Nazi concentration camps but with a full 
quota of bewilderment. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans have been reduced to the 
status of slaves. The destruction of war ap- 
pears to be rooted in the soil. Much of this I 
have seen with my own eyes. 

Troops are in many other corners of this 
uneasy world. The heralded peacetime har- 
nessing of atomic energy has yet to material- 
ize. The unity of the Allied nations, ce- 
mented in war by the common Axis enemy 
to such solidarity as to give some promise 
of a lasting peace has been crisscrossed by 
abysmal crevices. The bloody specter of war 
hangs over our lives, a war far more devas- 
tating than the awful conflict just ended. 
Lustful war, it seems, increases in horror and 
destruction by what it feeds on. 

The haunting specter is hanging over us 
because one nation has launched a program 
of imperialistic expansion, no‘less horrible, 
if more successful than that of the conquered 
Nazis. Totalitarianism is no less infamous 
in a red shirt than in a brown shirt. If 
anything, Red fascism is the worse, because 
it has held its own people in fearful slavery 
for almost 30 years. I have nothing but 
pity for the 180,000,000 Russian people and 
a deep loathing for the comparative handful 
of Soviets who ruie them through the vil- 
lanies of a police state. 

The dismaying fact about this era is that 
one nation can decide whether the future 
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shall hold peace or war. Russia can decide 
whether the common man is to pass through 
decades of horror, or is to have a chance to 
work and flourish in peace. There is a bitter 
irony in this awful power which the Russian 
dictatorship now holds, because their own 
docile people are told meanwhile that the 
concern of their elite is for their welfare, and 
their national security. The unhappy bands 
of faithless Communists in other lands are 
fed doctrines of envy and malice on the theory 
that their group disloyalty and treachery will 
weaken their respective countries. 

When we survey the utter remoteness of 
the Kremlin mind from all the hopeful, 
fruitful, and humane tides of history, we 
should remember on this academic occasion 
that education beyond the three R’s stage is 
not a significant factor in Russia, and that 
religion is there Officially regarded as be- 
numbing superstitution. They have no Loyola 
colleges, no liberal institutions of the kind 
that have enriched life in the western na- 
tions. Nor have they altars at which man 
may pray for benevolence and the humane 
spirit. Not one of the men in power there 
has had an opportunity to learn the prin- 
ciples by which the rest of the world thinks. 
Under the czars there were few Russian edu- 
cational institutions. What there were went 
down as such in the Communist revolution 
of 1917, and these have been replaced by mil- 
itary and scientific trade schools and estab- 
lishments for narrow political indoctrination. 
There is an effort to destroy any common 
ground of culture or social development. 
You must have noticed the semi-official abuse 
recently heaped on some of the Russian com- 
posers, literary men, and physical scientists 
because in their arts and science they have 
not expressed themselves as the Communist 
politicians say they should have. Sometimes, 
regrettably, the common courtesy observed 
elsewhere by all of mankind is officially stifled. 
For example, personal correspondence from 
participants in the Nuremberg trials to their 
Russian colleagues goes unanswéred. The 
lives and spirits of the Russian rulers have 
not been affected by religion or by education, 
but in too large part by fighting, treachery, 
and political assassination. They have been 
indoctrinated in violence and their political 
and diplomatic attitudes reflect it. 

A few moments ago, I warned of pride in 
intellect. I did so because I feel strongly 
that the cause of communism has been ad- 
vanced in countries by those of swollen in- 
tellectual pride, who turned from the path 
of faith into the road of secularism. Without 
the hope of heaven man can be no more than 
a savage. And so be it with nations. The 
Soviets who fall to their knees only under 
the knout cannot finally conquer those who 
fall voluntarily to their knees to pray. By 
flattery and deception pride-blown intellec- 
tuals or those who fancied themselves to be 
intellectuals, were led to the mountaintop 
where the Soviet satan offered them the whole 
world. Many succumbed and promoted the 
unholy gospel of Moscow. 

Some embraced the  politico-religious 
heresy, others clasped the Red hand of 
fascism to travel in fellowship, and not a 
few believed that communism and democ- 
racy could work together. The other day 
the free world was shocked by the tragic 
death of a leader who regarded his country 
as a great experiment, a happy union of col- 
lectivist economy and democratic individual- 
ism. His unhappy fate should be a lesson to 
intellectuals everywhere and particularly in 
our country. 


Freedom screamed when Czechoslovakia 


. fell to Red lust for power as she had shrieked 


for Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Albania. Now, unhappily, 
freedom is preparing to shed tears over other 
nations in the Red path. While we mourn 
the fall of each of these peoples, we cannot 
forget that their end was destined years ago 
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by those who espoused, out of pride of intel- 
lect, the doctrine that the Red bear would 
lie down with the lamb of democracy. 

However, I have no intention of devoting 
my time to recriminations and regrets. What 
has been done still can be for the best if we 
learn from our mistakes. We must not fail. 
The past will be prologue to a bright future 
if we but see the right and steer toward it 
with the firmness of loyalty and devotion. 
We cannot fail if we resolutely steer the ship 
of humanity between the shoals of compro- 
mise and expediency by the light of the 
torch of freedom to the harbor of happiness. 

If I have expressed concern about inter- 
national relations, I trust I have not sug- 
gested that I am without real hope. There 
is, indeed, much in the present situation to 
be thankful for. I refer to the United Na- 
tions. Too much has been made of disap- 
pointments and not enough has been made 
of the solid fact that there is a great inter- 
national meeting place, that there is a forum 
for helpful study and debate, and that means 
are being evolved to implement the decisions 
taken. 

The United Nations, I repeat, is the best 
hope of mankind. Nationalism is old. Nor 
will it disappear for a long time to come. 
The citizens of each country hesitate to turn 
over to anybody else, or to any other group, 
decisions affecting their country. We our- 
selves have been as reluctant as any in this 
respect. Our absention from the old League 
of Nations was a significant evidence of this. 
But at every point and for every purpose 
where they can properly be employed I favor 
the processes of the United Nations. We 
must make them work. Our country should 
continue to participate valiantly in that great 
effort. 

In nearby Washington a great debate on 
aid to Europe has ended. I was glad to accept 
the invitation of Henry L. Stimson to join the 
citizens’ committee to sponsor this wise 
policy. Few are so foolhardy as to say that 
we should do nothing to effect the economic 
transfusion necessary to make western Eu- 
rope healthy again. True, the amounts in- 
volved are great. The strain on our own 
economy-is such that only we could stand 
it. But we are advised—and I accept the 
judgment—that we must make a substantial 
contribution in order to avoid the much 
greater sacrifice of increasing military estab- 
lishments, and I am confident that the Con- 
gress after this long debate will set up a pro- 
gram on a basis broad enough and strong 
enough to achieve its purpose. 

In conclusion, I should like to recall the 
moving words uttered by a great President in 
one of the Nation’s most critical hours. With 
a slight elision, the warmly human lines of 
Abraham Lincoln could serve as a national, 
even an international, prayer today. I quote: 
“With malice toward none, with charity to 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive * * * to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace, among ourselves and with 
all nations.” 





The Czechoslovak Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the REcorp three com- 
munications relative to contemplated ac- 
tion by our State Department with re- 
gard to trade agreements with Czecho- 
slovakia. They are: First, a telegram to 
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me from Willard Bittle, factory man- 
ager of the United States rubber foot- 
wear plant at Naugatuck, Conn.; second, 
my letter to President Truman on this 
same subject; and, third, a reply from 
John R. Steelman, the Assistant to the 
President: 
NAUGATUCK, CONN., 
March 23, 1948. 
JAMES PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives: 

We are quoting herein telegram to Presi- 
dent Truman which is self-explanatory. We 
would appreciate your furthering this cause 
and intercede for postponement of proclaim- 
ing this agreement in effect. 

“Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
“President, United States of America, 
“White House, Washington, D.C.: 

“We are very much interested in Geneva 
trade agreements, especially on rubber foot- 
wear and note Czechoslovakian agreement 
signed on March 20. We protested to our 
congressional Members some time ago in 
permitting approximately 8,000,000 pairs of 
rubber footwear to enter this country on a 
tariff reduced 50 percent. European politi- 
cal developments since Geneva trade agree- 
ments make final consummation of Czecho- 
slovakian tariff reduction not in best inter- 
ests of United States. We earnestly request 
that you withhold proclaiming Czechoslo- 
vakian agreement in effect so long as world 
freedom is threatened through their ac- 
tion reported ‘national shift.’ Four million 
Czechs’ Sunday donation of ‘free’ labor on 
March 23 indicative of trends under which 
Czechoslovakian goods will compete with 
United States. Our rubber industry is vital 
to the security of our Nation and discrim- 
ination against our industry of rubber work- 
ers in this means will seriously affect both.” 

W. E. BITTLe, 
Factory Manager, Naugatuck Footwear 
Plant, United States Rubber Co. 


Marcu 24, 1948. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am very much dis- 
turbed by action which might possibly be 
taken by the Department of State with re- 
gard to approval of the Czechoslovakian por- 
tion of the Geneva Trade Agreement. 

It is my understanding that when this 
agreement was previously arrived at, its 
effectiveness would be based upon both the 
Government of the United States and the 
then freely chosen Government of Czecho- 
slovakia becoming signatories to the act. 

I wish now to express to you my protest 
against affirmative action by this country in 
becoming a signatory to this plan. The re- 
cent Communist coup in Czechoslovakia 
should preclude our maintaining commit- 
ments previously advanced. It is a well- 
accepted fact that the Government of Czech- 
oslovakia is now dominated by the Soviet 
Union, and is not of the peoples’ choosing. 
Any trade agreement in the name of reci- 
procity would serve only to aid that nation 
and its satellites, who now seek world domi- 
nation. The consummation of this agree- 
ment would also retard seriously the produc- 
tion of rubber footwear in this country, by 
placing domestic goods on an unfavorable 
cost basis 

There is located in my home town of Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., the largest rubber-footwear 
plant in the United States. This plant, at 
full capacity, employs between five and six 
thousend citizens. Any agreement, at this 
time, which would place their products on 
an unfair basis in a competitive market, 
would seriously affect the employment of 
great numbers of people. 

For the reasons stated above, I protest very 
vigorously any affirmative action that might 


be taken by the Department of State in this 
regard. 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 30, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: The Presi- 
dent has asked me to look into the matter 
about which you wrote him on March 24 
with reference to the Geneva Trade Agree- 
ment. 

The Department of State has informed 
me that these agreements were completed 
last October and that Czechoslovakia has 
already signed. On March 20, however, the 
Department of State issued a statement to 
the effect that the Department “is examin- 
ing the implications and obligations of the 
agreement in the light of the recent develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia.” 

Thank you for your expression of interest 
in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. STEELMAN, 
The Assistant to the President. 


Mr. Steelman’s letter merely reiterates 
the State Department statement of 
March 20, to the effect that it “is ex- 
amining the implications and obliga- 
tions of the agreement in the light of the 
recent developments in Czechoslovakia.” 

It is my contention that our State De- 
partment might well consider any past 
agreements reached with the then free 
government of Czechoslovakia. 

It is, at least, an inconsistent position, 
if not an untenable one, in which we find 
ourselves at this juncture of world af- 
fairs. We, who are appropriating tre- 
mendous sums of money to combat com- 
munism are, at the same time, consider- 
ing trade agreements favorable to re- 
gimes under the domination of the same 
Communists. 

A State Department as adept at re- 
versals of policy as ours seems to be, 
might well consider reversal, in this in- 
stance, which would be of benefit to our 
citizens. 


Where Are We Drifting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the RecorpD, I wish to include therein 
a letter addressed to me from one of the 
leading lawyers of Florida in which he 
discusses the present world condition: 


TREADWELL & TREADWELL, 
Arcadia, Fla., March 23, 1948. 
Hon. DwicuT L. ROGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear DwIcuT: It seems to me obvious that 
we are drifting swiftly toward war, and I 
think we should make every effort to prevent 
such a catastrophe. If we are forced into 
another disastrous war, when we get through 
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with it, whether we win or lose, the whole 
world, including the United States, would be 
impoverished. No nation would be able to 
help another with chaos everywhere and the 
almost certainty that our Government as it 
has existed since we threw off the English 
yoke would be superseded by some kind of 
communistic government. I say this be- 
cause another war would destroy the greater 
portion of our natural resources and prac- 
tically all our wealth and would create a debt 
beyond any possibility of payment, which 
would mean the impoverishment of the peo- 
ple, if the Government stood. 

Hungry, poverty-stricken people don’t rea- 
son very much; they furnish a fertile field 
for extremists and opportunists, so I hope 
everything possible will be done to keep us 
out of what seems to me to be an inevitable 
war. 

I don’t think war is inevitable entirely be- 
cause of the administration’s foreign policy. 
It might be possible to postpone it for 5 or 
10 years by some other foreign policy, but I 
think it is inevitable for the reason that it 
does not make much difference whether we 
tell Russia in blunt terms we are not going 
to permit her to extend her sphere of influ- 
ence or try to compromise with her and post- 
pone the evil day. That is, I think war with 
its results are inevitable just so long as we 
attempt to meddle in European affairs, and I 
think history, and especially the First World 
War and what has happened since then, has 
clearly shown that the course we are now 
pursuing is fundamentally unsound and 
cannot lead to anything but war after war 
until everything is destroyed. 

In the First World War we rushed to the 
aid of England and France, particularly 
England, in connection with a quarrel that 
England and France had with Germany over 
its policy of expansion in attempting to over- 
run Belgium and other countries. Germany 
at that time was a strong, stabilized Gov- 
ernment headed by the Kaiser. We were 
successful in defeating Germany and what 
happened? In no time at all England be- 
came afraid of France and began to wink at, 
if not encourage, Germany in building up its 
army. This was done not because England 
wanted another war, but she wanted to do 
as she had been doing for years, she wanted 
to hold the balance of power. All of this 
resulted in Hitler coming into power, so we 
swapped the devil off for his witch. In fact, 
I think almost anyone would agree Germany 
under the government headed by the Kaiser 
was a much better country and a much bet- 
ter neighbor than it was under Hitler. 

If we had stayed out of the First World 
War I don’t think there is any doubt at all 
but what England and Germany would have 
come to some reasonable settlement. France 
might have been trimmed down in the trans- 
action and some of the other countries like- 
wise might have had territory taken away 
from them, or been restricted, or placed 
under obligations that might have been 
hurtful, but I am inclined to believe if 
Germany had won and made terms with 
England that France would have been a bet- 
ter country today and I am not so sure the 
rest of Europe would not have been just as 
well off. But at any rate we rushed to the 
assistance of England and France in 1918 
and as a result the German Government, as 
it had existed, was defeated. Hitler came into 
power and We had a worse situation than we 
had before and again England, France, and 
other European countries became involved in 
war with Germany headed by Hitler. At the 
beginning of that war the American people 
were overwhelmingly against the United 
States participating therein, or doing any- 
thing that would in anywise lead toward 
involving our country. The papers were al- 
most unanimously to that effect and the 
people themselves raised their hands in holy 
horror at the idea of our getting involved 
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in another war overseas. But our country got 
into the war and again the result was the 
defeat of Germany but to defeat Germany 
we had to rescue Russia from almost certain 
defeat and furnish her billions of dollars, 
fighting equipment, etc., and put her in 
position where it is now possible for her to 
dominate Europe. Now, instead of Germany 
as headed by the Kaiser, or Germany as 
headed by Hitler, Europe is menaced by Rus- 
sia headed by Stalin and others. I submit 
that Russia today is much more dangerous 
to the civilization of the world than Kaiser 
Wilhelm or Hitler ever were, for the simple 
reason the German people as a whole are 
educated, high type people, while the rank 
and file of the Russians are ignorant and 
wholly devoid of the cultural background of 
the German people. 

So in the face of fighting two wars to set- 
tle the quarrels of the European people which 
have practically bankrupt this country and 
in which we did not accomplish anything so 
far as permanency of peace is concerned, 
now again, we are being called upon by the 
people in Europe, who think it is our duty 
to do so, to come to their rescue. It looks 
as if we would learn sometime from past his- 
tory and especially recent history. This 
country’s history up until 1918 had been one 
of constant advancement, with a few set- 
backs in the way of financial readjustments, 
etc. We had been attending strictly to our 
own business and we were successful, but 
since we departed from one of the funda- 
mental principles on which this country was 
founded and entered upon a course that re- 
quires us to meddle and attempt to force 
our opinions upon other countries we have 
been in constant trouble, and just so long as 
that policy is followed, just that long we 
will not only be in trouble but we will be 
in wars if we are able to fight. 

I understand it is the opinion of many 
that if we don’t take part in European af- 
fairs that the crowd over there will gang up 
on us and some day come over here and take 
us over, but I would rather risk my chance 
on that which is a bare possibility than face 
the absolute certainty of destroying our Gov- 
ernment by the course we are now following, 
which course will undoubtedly lead to war 
which will result as above stated in the end 
of our Government and the destruction of 
what was once the most powerful Nation on 
earth. 

If we had not interfered in the First World 
War we would never have had Hitler and the 
Second World War would not have been 
fought and if we had not interfered in the 
Second World War we would not now be 
confronted with the almost certainty of a 
third world war of which the United States 
will probably have to bear the brunt. In 
other words, if we had stayed home and 
minded our own business hundreds of thou- 
sands that were killed, injured, and maimed 
in the two world wars would have been with 
us today and we would have been the largest, 
strongest, most prosperous, and respected 
nation on earth, 

As a result of our meddling with other 
people’s affairs we lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of our best boys either by death or 
being incapacitated and we have wound up 
with a debt even if the strictest economy is 
practiced, it is going to be hard for the 
people to ever pay and so far as benefits are 
concerned we have accomplished exactly 
nothing. On the other hand two wars have 
just about destroyed Europe financially and 
otherwise, wrecked us financially and have 
made it almost certain we will be involved 
in another war for the reasons above men- 
tioned. 

If the third world war is fought, which it 
undoubtedly will be unless we about-face 
and go back to the principles that made this 
country, then there will be nothing left 
worth fighting over in the so-called civilized 
part of the world, 


In business and in all everyday affairs if 
we find a policy, however thoroughly we 
have committed ourselves thereto, won't 
work and it has led and is leading us into 
trouble, those that survive reverse their po- 
sition, and I think that is exactly what the 
United States Government should do. I 
realize such a step as suggested might be 
embarrassing and would mean the un- 
tangling of a lot of red tape but in my hum- 
ble judgment it is the only thing that is going 
to save this country. ' 

With kind regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
E. D, TREADWELL. 





George Washington Young Republican 
Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted me, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp the affirmations 
and principles of a group of young men 
who have recently organized the George 
Washington Young Republican Club: 


Marcu 16, 1948. 

We, the George Washington Young Repub- 
lican Club, have formed an organization ded- 
icated to vigorously reaffirming the traditions 
and ideals of our truly progressive American 
way of life as exemplified by a Government 
devoted to the preservation of individual free- 
dom and liberty. 

We believe that this form of government 
has reached its highest development to date 
under the leadership of the Republican 
Party. 

We pledge the devotion of our total ener- 
gies to revitalizing the spirit of freedom of 
action and enterprise which has raised our 
country to its position of preeminence among 
the nations of the world. 

We heartily endorse the tenet that only 
through national unity can we achieve a 
truly representative government. 

We thus condemn and disclaim the cyni- 
cal practice of recent Democvat adminis- 
trations in using class hatred as a political 
commodity. 

We shail strive for the eradication of the 
morass of bureauracracy and overcentrali- 
zation of government which has appeared 
during the Democrat reign, and which, if 
allowed to continue, must lead us further 
toward the abyss of absolute State control 
of the individual. 

We pledge ourselves neither to the totali- 
tarianism of the right, nor to the misguided 
and unbalanced forces of the left, both of 
which we believe inimical to the basic free- 
doms and happiness of all humanity. It 
is our steadfast purpose to accept the chal- 
lenge of world leadership which has been 
thrust upon us, and through the closest 
cooperation with other members of the 
Young Republican-National Federation, to 
formulate a consistent, realistic, and deter- 
mined, national policy based upon our newly 
realized responsibilities and the best inter- 
ests of our Republic. 

We shall utilize to the fullest the inter- 
ests, abilities, and talents of our members 
as we constantly strive to maintain the 
vitality of our party in order that it may 
remain, as it is today, a positive and con- 
structive advocate of the true liberalism 
which is our American heritage. 
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We dedicate our club to the discussion 
and application of the doctrine of the Re- 
publican Party to enable our members to 
become more effective citizens; to act as a 
sifting ground for ideas, and a training 
ground for leaders. We pledge ourselves as 
citizens of the United States, and of the 
world, to wage a tireless war against the 
forces of totalitarianism, deceit, and hypoc- 
risy which are at work in the world today, 
by constantly proclaiming and asserting the 
principles of our conviction. 

We accordingly choose the only course to 
national security and progress and pledge 
ourselves without reservation to the sup- 
port of the Republican Party and to its 
national victory in 1948. - 

BILL WENDT, 
Chairman. 
Dick TRIBBE, 
Vice Chairman. 
DEAN SCHLUP, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
JacK McKEE, 
Membership Chairman. 
Dick PatTcH, 
Steering Committee Chairman. 
Lew HOFFACKER, 
Vice Chairman. 
GLENN LEwIs, 
Liaison Officer. 





Social-Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
which is important to the citizens of 
Alabama and the citizens all over the 
country. I ask that Members of the 
House give most respectful consideration 
to the needed revisions in our Social Se- 
curity Act. 


RESOLUTION BY ALABAMA STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Whereas the Federal grant-in-aid program 
provided by the Social Security Act does not 
recognize the fiscal ability of each State to 
finance the public-assistance program; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has as- 
sumed responsibility only for certain speci- 
fied groups; and 

Whereas there can be no comprehensive 
social-security program until there is a pub- 
lic-assistance plan whereby all persons in 
need regardless of where they live receive 
equitable treatment; and 

Whereas the present social-insurance pro- 
gram excludes certain groups of persons and 
provides no protection against loss of wages 
because of disability; and 

Whereas Federal legislation is now pend- 
ing which, if enacted, would rectify many of 
these inequities; and 

Whereas the State board of public welfare, 
in September 1947, memorialized the Congress 
of the United States to enact such legisla- 
tion, so urgently needed: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the State board of public wel- 
fare, That the Commissioner is directed to 
call again the attention of the Alabama con- 
gressional delegation to this pending legisla- 
tion and to work in such other ways with 
the members of the delegation and other ap- 
propriate groups concerned with the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive system which guar- 
antees a minimum economic security to all 
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our people, to the end that necessary changes 
are made in the Social Security Act; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the Alabama con- 
gressional delegation and be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting. 





Palestine Partition and the United Nations 
Still the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people should not be confused by the 
changes of position by the administration 
or by propaganda speeches in the United 
Nations. The issue is and remains, Shall 
the resolutiou of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, through a two-thirds vote, 
stating that partition of Palestine with 
economic union is a just solution, be 
honored, or shall the United Nations re- 
treat in the face of the violence and 
threats of the five small Arab states 
around Palestine and of the pro-Nazi 
Grand Mufti, chairman of the Arab 
Higher Committee for Palestine? The 
two editorials which follow clearly state 
the issue: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

March 26, 1948] 
PARTITION IS THE ISSUE 

Mr. Truman’s grave emphasis upon the 
open warfare that is just over the horizon 
in Palestine will not be taken lightly. At 
this season and on this day when so many 
hearts are doubly conscious of the tremen- 
dous events which have made Palestine the 
Holy Land for millions, the prospect of death 
and destruction sweeping through that land 
is particularly appalling. Certainly, if rea- 
son could prevail, if a truce might be agreed 
upon to avert worse calamities than those 
which have already ravaged Palestine, there 
would be cause for rejoicing. 

But there have been many efforts to solve 
the Palestine dilemma by pure reason—as 
well as by more passionate and less high- 
minded methods—over many years. The 
Jews and Arabs are fighting now in the Holy 
Land. They have been brought to blows by 
forces which were powerful enough to make 
them prefer the risks, the sacrifices and the 
hardships of war to the conditfZons which 
might prevail were they to lay down their 
arms. Those conditions are not changed by 
Mr. Truman's plea for a truce. 

Partition is still the paramount issue. Mr. 
Truman argues that the American trustee- 
ship plan is not a substitute for partition, 
but simply an emergency device to forestall 
the chaos which would ensue from the 
abandonment by Great Britain of her man- 
date But chaos is not threatened simply 
by Britain’s formal renunciation of her re- 
sponsibility. It would spring from the in- 
tense pressures which have been generated 
within Palestine by the conflicting interests 
of Jews and Arabs. Trusteeship would not 
of itself reconcile those interests. It would 
not end the powerful Jewish drive toward 
statehood. It would not abate the fierce 
Arab hostility to these goals. It would be a 
return to the uneasy stalemate which has 
been so often broken by violence. 


The first reactions to Mr. Truman’s pro- 
posal for a truce indicate the lack of any 
objective basis for an agreed suspension of 
hostilities. Arab spokesmen assert they will 
end their campaign only if the Jews re- 
nounce all hopes of partition.. Jews have 
made it clear that partition is the irreducible 
minimum of their demands, and they have 
already set up their state. Upon such a dead- 
lock, Mr. Truman's plea can have little ef- 
fect, and the trusteeship plan seems shadowy 
and unsubstantial against the harsh realities 
now warring in the Holy Land. Doubtless 
the President was sincere in yesterday's state- 
ment, but sincerity is only one element in 
policy, not a substitute for it. 


[From the Washington Post of April 1, 1948] 
GROMYKO’S GLASS HOUSE 


Soviet Russia is losing no opportunity to 
exploit the tragic state of affairs in Palestine 
for propaganda purposes. It was a foregone 
conclusion that Andrei Gromyko would use 
the occasion of the United States’ proposal 
of a truce in the fighting between Arab and 
Jewish factions to denounce the vacillating 
policy that this Government has followed. 
There is ample ground for criticism. Few 
Americans are proud of their Government’s 
record in dealing with this baffling issue. 
But when stones are thrown, surely they 
ought to come from someone who does not 
himself live in a glass house. 

The Soviet delegate to the Security Coun- 
cil says that his government still considers 
the partition of Palestine ‘a just solution.” 
But Russia has given absolutely nothing but 
lip service to that solution. In the Security 
Council Mr. Gromyko has offered no sugges- 
tion for either peaceful implementation of 
the General Assembly’s formula for political 
partition of the Holy Land or the mobiliza- 
tion of force to back up that plan. The 
United States proposed that the Security 
Council accept the task assigned to it by 
the General Assembly in respect of Pales- 
tine and appoint a committee of five to work 
out the problem. Mr. Gromyko rejected the 
proposal. The American delegation then 
tried to secure a working arrangement 
through the big five, and again the Soviet 
representative gave no cooperation. In 
short, the Moscow attitude has been wholly 
negative. 

Mr. Gromyko has played the role of the 
obstructionist who waves his hat and shouts 
wildly for a cause in public and then quietly 
blocks every effort that is made to do any- 
thing about it. Obviously Moscow’s chief 
interest in the partition plan lies in the pos- 
sibilities it offers for embarrassing the 
United States. It should not be difficult, 
however, for Americans as well as the other 
peoples interested in a rational solution of 
this troublesome problem to see the hypocrisy 
that fills the wide gap between Mr. Gromyko’s 
talk and his actions on this issue. 





Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I in- 
form the House that the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has en- 
dorsed statehood for Alaska. The en- 
dorsement is contained in a resolution 
recently adopted. The people of Alaska 
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remember with pleasure the visit there 
last summer of Mr, John Ben Shepperd, 
national president of the Jaycees. Mr. 
Shepperd traveled extensively through- 
out the Territory. Like so many others, 
he became firmly committed to the prop- 
osition of statehood after having been 
in Alaska. We who believe statehood 
should be granted without delay appre- 
ciate the position taken by this great 
national organization whose endorse- 
ment is contained in the following words: 


Whereas there are pending in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of thx 
Congress of the United States, bills to enable 
the people of Alaska to form a constitution 
and be admitted as a State in the American 
Union; and 

Whereas the question presented to the 
American people by these bills is Alaska’s 
right to statehood now; and 

Whereas Alaska and Hawaii are the only 
remaining Territories of the United States, 
the other 29 Territories which have been 
organized in the history of the Union all 
having been admitted to statehood; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has through a series of acts and committee 
reports indicated to the people of the Terri- 
tory that Alaska would be admitted into the 
Union when qualified; and 

Whereas in the the 80 years since the pur- 
chase of Alaska, it has become a modern 
American community, with a sound econom) 
and healthy anc literate people, who have 
shown themselves to be fully capable of self- 
government; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have demon- 
strated beyond question their loyalty and 
patriotism to the Government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior and 
the President of the United States unquali- 
fiedly endorsed immediate statehood for 
Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Junto 
Chamber of Commerce, That this organiza- 
tion endorse and it hereby goes on record : 
favoring immediate action by the Congres 
of the United States to enable Alaska to be 
admitted as a State; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
the chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress, the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs of the Senate 
of the Congress, the Secretary of the Interior 
the Delegate to Congress from Alaska, and 
the Governor of Alaska. 





Boy Scout Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I wish to include two letters re- 
ceived from a scoutmaster in Idaho. I 
had the pleasure of being host to a group 
of Idaho Boy Scouts and their leaders, 
who stopped in Washington en route to 
the world jamboree in Paris last summer. 

I asked these Scouts to become mes- 
sengers of good will to their foreign 
friends. These letters indicate the vast 


amount of good accomplished. I con- 








gratulate these Scouters for their splen- 
did works. 
Teton Peaks Counclit, No. 107, 
Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, March 22, 1948. 
Congressman JOHN SANBORN, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SANEORN: The jam- 
boree Scouts and I will never forget the 
hospitality you showed us while in Wash- 
ington last summer. The results of this 
jamboree have been far reaching, and with 
the scores of letters I have received from all 
parts of the world we get a first-hand picture 
of what is transpiring elsewhere. 

In no case have any of these Scouts or 
Scouters had a patronizing or begging atti- 
tude, but in every case they have shown 
great respect for us Americans, Thousands 
of friendships have sprung up between us and 
these people of foreign countries. 

The letter which I received last week from 
a boy of about 18 years of age in western 
Hungary tells a great deal. I am sure he 
had no idea that I would pass this informa- 
tion on to others, but since it has certain 
information which I feel is vital to our con- 
sideration of America, I am sending you here- 
with a copy of the same. I have purposely 
deleted his name, city, and country since 
his situation is precarious in his country due 
to the fact that he is trying to carry on the 
kind of a Christian life and traditions of 
Boy Scouting which we in America realize 
are so important, including freedom and 
security. You will note thir lad has adopted 
me as he uses the salutation. This, of course, 
could be the suggestion of our American 
friend. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you as to 
your reaction concerning this friendly letter 
that was sent to me. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
VERNON L. STRONG, 
Scout Executive. 


Drak UNCLE VERNON: I have received your 
very dear letter, but deserve to be scolded 
for not having written sooner. But as you 
see I have been looking for, and have finally 
found a gentleman who is so kind as to write 
a more understandable letter for me. He is 
from Youngstown, Ohio, and had settled down 
here before the war. In fact, he is the Amer- 
ican correspondent of the Hungarian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co., affiliated with the Standard Oil 
Co. He teaches English here, having just 
started a new class, and I am one of his 70 
pupils. I hope I shall be able to write better 
in a few months. 

here are many cther causes which causes 
retarded me in writing sooner, for as you 
know, the after effects of this long war are 
still prevailing and very much felt here. 
There are many things of which I can’t write, 
which you well know why. 

It makes me really happy to know that 
Americans care a little about us. I wish to 
let you know that I have organized a Boy 
Scout troop of 64 boys of the age of 14-16. 
They are all sending you their best regards 
and respects, since I have told them much 
about you. They are all eager to see you. 
Please send us your photograph with your 
family and also of your troops. As soon as I 
get mine ready I shall send it to you. 

You have asked me to write about our 
Scout work. Sorry to say, but I don’t know 
how long our movements, activities will last 
and exist. As I hear, our movements have 
been disbanded in the more eastern neigh- 
boring countries. Perhaps you know the rea- 
son. They call us reactioners and Nazis, 
which we have deliberately refuted. We are 
taught materialistic ideas and they want to 
cut religion out ef scouting entirely. The 
leaders are all materialists. This is too new 
tous. If their intentions don’t change soon, 
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meaning their attitude, we shall be absorbed 
or dispersed. Perhaps by the time I write my 
next letter there will be no Boy Scouts here. 

My being a Boy Scout is of disadvantage 
even in school. I had almost been thrown 
out of school twice on account of it. There 
are persons who take close observation of our 
activities and are directing us toward mate- 
rialism against our will. I hung up one day 
in the schoolroom the little flag which you 
gave me, but had to suffer the consequences. 
I am before my final exams and am afraid 
that they will flunk me, although I study 
hard and always know my lessons well. This 
is the state our leaders are in as well who 
have always trained and taught us and the 
new generation love of peace and patriotism 
in the spirit of B. P. . 

In closing my letter I must let you know 
that not only us Scouts but majority of the 
population here have respect of for these 
people who are in favor of peace, good will 
for mankind, and liberty. I wish you and 
your dear family the best of health, and wish- 
ing the same to my American brother Scouts, 
please tell them not to forget about us Scouts 
who are forever striving for a more honorable 
life of peace and love of mankind. 

In sending you our Boy Scout salute I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
SCOUTMASTER. 





Wallace-Communist Coalition Rejected by 
Labor and Progressives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those who think Mr. Wallace 
and his Communist fellow travelers are 
speaking for the progressive forces in 
America are being badly fooled. An edi- 
torial in the Sacramento Bee of March 
5, 1948, points out that his third party 
has been rejected by the AFL, the CIO, 
the four railroad brotherhoods, by the 
Socialists, and even by the New Dealers. 
The editorial stresses the fact that the 
Nation, a liberal weekly published in 
New York, has refused to join him on the 
ground that his party gains its only im- 
portant organizational strength from the 
Communists. The truth of this state- 
ment is borne out by every move Wallace, 
makes. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to 
insert the Bee’s very fine editorial at this 
point in the ReEcorp: 

PHONY PROGRESSIVISM 

The New York Nation, liberal weekly, has 
rejected all overtures to secure its adhesion 
to the third party. In the current issue, in 
announcing its opposition to the Wallaceites, 
the Nation declares as an American publica- 
tion it wants no part in any movement which 
“derives its only important organizational 
strength from the Communists.” And it 
adds: 

“The Wallace third party has been rejected 
by the CIO, the AFL, the 4 railroad brother- 
hoods, by the Socialists, by the organized 
farm groups, and by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the New Dealers who served under 
President Roosevelt. 

“Entirely apart from the dangers of mak- 
ing a progressive party so dependent on 
Communist strength, the fact that it is so is 
to build on quicksand. Let the ‘party line’ 
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change, for reasons beyond the control of 
Mr. Wallace, and the foundation of his move- 
ment will collapse overnight.” 

The Nation’s analysis of the situation is 
to be commended to those whose eyes are 
not yet open to the phony nature of the 
third party’s progressivism. Every day 
brings new evidence Wallace has been taken 
captive by the Stalinists 

His statement on Czechoslovakia, in which 
there is not a word of criticism for the Com- 
munists or a word of sympathy for the Czech 
people, but only harsh words for his own 
Government is a case in point. It is Uncle 
Sam who destroyed the Czech Republic, ac- 
cording to Wallace. 

And to think this man might even now be 
President of the United States. That would 
have been just perfect for the Kremlin. 
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Plenty of $125 Apartments in District 
Soon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the situation with respect to 
living quarters in the District of Co- 
lumbia, I include as part of my remarks 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of March 30, 1948: 


PLENTY OF $125 APARTMENTS IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SOON 


A Washingtonian who ought to know to- 
day predicted there will be plenty of apart- 
ments available in Washington by next 
September—at $100 to $125 per month. 

He is Col. Waldron E. Leonard, director 
of the Veterans Information Center at Four- 
teenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW 

“Last week,” Col. Leonard said, ‘“‘we put 


328 veterans in apartments. That was the 
biggest week we ever had. 

“At least 1,500 apartments are registered 
with us for veterans, scheduled to be com- 
pleted by June. 

“We have stopped bothering about fur- 
nished rooms—supply is back to prewar 


normal. 

“We still try to get apartment sharing and 
kitchen-privilege placements for veterans 
at $40 to $65 a month. But the supply of 
these accommodations is running out.” 

“We find no new or unfurnished apart- 
ments below $70 a month—the range is 
to $125 for one and two bedrooms.’ 


&70 
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Oleomargarine Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a statement by Mr. Harley J 
Credicott of Freeport, Ill., delivered be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture 
on oleomargarine legislation. 
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It was my great privilege to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Credicott through State 
association work of the dairy industry for 
many years in Illinois, at a time when I 
was serving as president of the Illinois 
Milk Dealers’ Association and Mr. Credi- 
cott was serving as president of the Iili- 
nois Butter Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Credicott is an outstanding butter 
manufacturer of the United States. He 
has performed great research work and 
given the industry the benefit of his 
work in the butter industry. He is a man 
of unusual outstanding character and 
integrity, and everyone in the industry 
knows that Mr. Credicott is a recognized 
leader in the production of high-quality 
dairy products. 

STATEMENT OF HARLEY J. CREDICOTT, OF FREE- 

PORT, ILL., BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 


AGRICULTURE ON OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION, 
MARCH 10, 1948 


My name is Harley J. Credicott and I am 
president of the Freeport Dairy Products Co., 
Freeport, [ll., manufacturing butter, ice 
cream, and related dairy products. I am 
speaking on behalf of the American Butter 
Institute, 110 North Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago, Tll., a national trade association of 
butter manufacturers, which represents ap- 
proximately 550 creameries in 42 States. 
Member creameries furnish a daily market to 
over 1,000,000 dairy farmers. I am a former 
president of that organization and am now 
a member of the board of directors and the 
executive committee. 

The policy of the American Butter Insti- 
tute, adopted at the past annual meeting, 
November 1947, follows: 

“Resolved, That we retain present State 
and Federal laws on oleomargarine to pre- 
vent fraudulent misrepresentation of this 
product to the consuming public.” 

This means that oleomargarine should not 
be permitted to flagrantly imitate butter by 
usurping butter’s natural trade-mark—the 
natural yellow color. Attached herewith is a 
list of recent resclutions and policies adopted 
by various area and State dairy groups. 

All butter is naturally yellow—a color en- 
dowed by nature and transmitted by the but- 
terfat portion of the milk. The nature of 
feed and the breed of the cow influence the 
intensity of the-yellow color. However, since 
most of the butter is made during the period 
of the year when cows are on pasture, ap- 
proximately 75 percent of all butter is manu- 
factured and sold without added color. The 
sole purpose of adding color is to standard- 
ize the winter butter to the natural color 
of summer butter. However, I emphasize, 
all butter is yellow, the color trade-mark 
endowed by nature. And, gentlemen, you 


have heard previous testimony that oleomar- . 


garine cannot be produced naturally yellow 
from domestic oils. 

An allegation was made in this hearing 
that butter manufacturers have intention- 
ally restricted production to boost the price 
to consumers. This is definitely untrue. Did 
the committee realize that butter produc- 
tion was drastically reduced almost 40 per- 
cent during the recent war emergency by 
discriminatory pricing formulas and pre- 
meditated policies of forced diversion im- 
posed by Government agencies. The cream- 
ery industry was the only dairy-products 
industry which was forced by Government 
control to go through the war with less than 
normal volume. During this same period, 
other major branches of the dairy industry 
operated with substantially higher volumes. 
However, production of creamery butter in 
1947 showed a 15-percent gain over the 
previous year. And you can be assured that 
the industry is striving to regain or even ex- 
ceed the prewar per capita supply. The con- 
sumer desires butter which is the symbol of 
rood living in the American way of life. 


The butter industry is probably the most 
competitive of all food industries. The but- 
ter industry operates on the smallest spread 
(margin over procurement, manufacturing, 
and distributing costs) in the food industry. 
Recent figures released by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, indicate that the pro- 
ducer of butterfat for butter-making pur- 
poses receive 76 percent of the consumer’s 
butter dollar in 1947. The producer of oil 
for the manufacture of oleomargarine re- 
ceived only 30 percent of the consumer’s oleo- 
margarine dollar. Thus, the butter manu- 
facturer receives only a small margin over 
actual ingredient costs and the cream pro- 
ducer’s price fluctuates directly and continu- 
ally with current butter quotations. 

The oleomargarine interests stress the 
statement that their product is the “poor 
man’s spread.” Professor Thomsen, of the 
University of Wisconsin, has kept a record 
of the wholesale prices in Chicago for butter 
and oleomargarine, and also the approxi- 
mate cost of the raw materials used in oleo- 
margarine. If oleomargarine is the poor 
man’s spread, its price should vary with the 
cost of ingredients and not with the price 
of butter. Figures, however, show that the 
price of oleomargarine tends to follow the 
price of butter. Since 1929 the price of oleo- 
margarine has been from 32 percent to 70 
percent of the price of butter, and the whole- 
sale price of oleomargarine has been from 
40 to 350 percent over the cost of the ingredi- 
ents. During this same period, the selling 
price of butter, even when selling at 16.3 
cents per pound wholesale, has never heen 
over 20 percent above the ingredient cost, and 
is usually lower. 

The dairy industry has fought for main- 
tenance of color restrictions because of the 
long and bitter experience of the fraud in 
oleomargarine colored in imitation of butter 
After the passage of the present Oleomar- 
garine Act in 1902, it took the Government 
years to clean up fraud at the wholesale 
level. The records of the Internal Revenue 
Department from 1902 to 1910 will disclose 
the conviction of many concerns who pur- 
chased uncolored oleomargarine in bulk, 6e- 
cretly colored it for sale as butter. In that 
period I was an employee of the Dairy Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and was directed to assist the internal- 
revenue agents in uncovering fraud. 

One concern in Denver, Colo., was color- 
ing two carloads per week. Their practice 
was to bring a quantity of oleomargarine 
to their place of business late at night, color 
it in imitation of butter, and distribute to 
the retail stores early in the morning. An 
inspection of their place of business during 
normal business hours showed no trace of 
the illegal business in which they were 
engaged. 

It took a large concentration of internal- 
revenue agents working under cover for sev- 
eral weeks to learn how their traffic was 
conducted. This plant, was under observa- 
tion day and night by agents using high- 
powered telescopes. A raid in force on the 
plant after midnight caught them in the act 
of coloring and packaging oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter and secured the evidence 
needed for conviction. The retail stores 
had purchased this product believing it was 
butter. 

These violations were large at the whole- 
sale level. However, they were relatively 
small in total volume as compared to the 
fraud that has been and is common practice 
today of serving oleomdrgarine in place of 
butter on the tables of countless eating 
places throughout the country. 

The Federal Government cannot deal with 
this type of fraud and the only protection 
the consumer has are laws passed by some 
States, the most common of which is a re- 
quirement that a sign must be posted 
where oleomargarine is served. However, 
enforcement of such laws has been lax, and 
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if a sign is posted it is usually so illegible 
and inconspicuous that few diners will no- 
tice it. 

No one can say how much fraud is prac- 
ticed by individuals who may bu, oleomar- 
garine, color it to sell as farm butter eithe: 
to stores or directly to the consumer. The 
customary price differential between oleo- 
margarine and butter provides those with 
criminal intent a powerful incentive to 
defraud. . 

Illustrating this point, I submit details of 
cases Nos. 511 and 512, State of Arkansas, as 
reported by Clarence R. Jones, Arkansas 
State Board of Health. These cases deal 
with two women who mixed oleomargarine 
cream, milk, salt, and artificial color in an 
old dasher churn in the kitchen of their 
home. Analysis by the State Board of Health 
showed: 

Sample No. 118: 50 percent moisture, 44 
percent fat, 6 percent curd; January 6, 1948 
Sample No. 119: 53 percent moisture, 41 per- 
cent fat, 6 percent curd; January 10, 1948 
Sample No. 120: 50.5 percent moisture, 43.5 
percent fat, 6 percent curd; January 24, 
1948. 

This product was packed in one-half pound 
prints and sold to a store at 50 cents per 
pound. It was then resold to unsuspecting 
consumers by the store for 75 cents per 
pound as country butter. These offenders 
were apprehended January 24, 1948, found 
guilty and fined $100 each with «e 60-day sus- 
pended sentence , 

Further evidence of fraud at the retail level 
was reported within the past 10 days by a 
member company branch in Lawton, Okla. 
A butter carton containing three one-quarter 
pound prints of oleomargarine and one quar- 
ter pound of butter was returned to the 
branch after being offered for sale as butter. 
Substantiating affidavits can be furnished the 
committee. 

In « broadcast over WGN, February 3. 
1948, the subject, “Shall butter and oleo be 
treated alike by Sovernment,” was debated 
Mr. George M. Strayer, secretary, American 
Soybean Association, Hudson, Iowa, who tes- 
tified earlier in this hearing, presented the 
affirmative statement and was asked the 
following question from the audience: “If 
treated alike, how could the consumer be 
able to tell the difference in restaurants and 
public eating places?” 

Mr. Strayer replied, “If you as a consumer, 
cannot tell them apart, since they are equally 
nutritious, since the nutrition experts can- 
not tell the difference nutritionally, what 
difference does it make whether you can tell 
them apart?” 

I believe Mr. Strayer’s statement about 
nutrition is not a proven fact but the part 
which interests me is his question, “What 
difference does it make whether you can tell 
them apart?” In this question, Mr. Strayer 
has shown the bland indifference to the 
rights of the consumer which is character- 
istic of the oleomargarine industry. 

I submit that Mr. Strayer was trying to 
gloss over a plain case of fraud which will be 
practiced on millions of American citizens if 
the color restrictions are removed. It makes 
a lot of difference if you are served a product 
you have a right to expect is butter, because 
it is yellow like butter, when the product is 
actually an imitation costing about one-half 
as much. 

From the beginning, the oleomargarine in- 
dustry has not been satisfied to make an imi- 
tation cf butter to be sold on ‘ts own merits. 
They have set as their ultimate goal a com- 
plete imitation of butter, even to the color 
natural to butter. 

When a consumer walks into a grocery 
store and buys a pound of butter, she has a 
right to know that she is getting butter, not 
a yellow imitation. 

Who is going to protect Mrs. Consumer? 

If the 10-cent tax on yellow-colored oleo- 
margarine is removed, yellow oleomargarime 
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will legally be sold everywhere. Suppose a 
fly-by-night distributor takes legal oleomar- 
garine, rewraps it, and puts it ir a butter 
carton, then sells it to unsuspecting grocers 
and restaurants. His »rofits will be tre- 
mendous, and a new illegal racket is fostered. 

The Federal Food and Drug Administration 
has jurisdiction over the labeling of the prod- 
uct in interstate shipments. When removed 
from the original package for fraudulent pur- 
poses, how can the States, cities, and villages 
adequately protect the consumer from this 
misrepresentation? It would be as difficult 
for cities or States to prevent the sale of yel- 
low oleomargarine as butter as it would be 
for cities or States to prevent the passing of 
counterfeit money if the Treasury Depart- 
ment stopped enforcing this law. 

The committee is certainly aware of the ex- 
treme efforts made by the oleomargarine in- 
dustry to imitate butter in every detail. Ole- 
omargarine is sold in packages that resemble 
butter packages. These packages are of the 
same weight, same shape and measurements. 
The product wrapped with the same kind of 
parchment, cartoned in the same Kind of 
paraffin containers, and printed in the same 
style of lettering. It is no accident that 
many of the oleomargarine cartons are pre- 
dominantly yellow in color. Some oleomar- 
garine manufacturers package their product 
in quarter pounds. Much of the oleomarga- 
rine advertising in magazines, newspapers, 
and on billboards alludes to churns, dairy- 
fresh, milk: solids, and other terms that seek 
to confuse the consumer that oleomargarine 
is a dairy product. Oleomargarine pictured 
on these original advertisements is colored 
yellow to imitate butter. All literature pub- 
lished and advertising sponsored by the na- 
tional trade association of th? oleomargarine 
manufacturers are principally yellow. This 
advertising is intended to induce the house- 
wife to endorse their demands that Congress 
repeal the color restriction. For many years 
they have been building their propaganda 
into the minds of the public by misleading 
statements in their advertising. 

Why are these terms and applications of 
yellow color used? The answer is simple— 
to imitate butter. Thus oleomargarine 
manufacturers are striving to build a mar- 
ket for their product by stealing the good 
will and trade-mark color of butter. 

The use of the word “churn” is abused in 
oleomargarine advertising. A recent un- 
abridged dictionary supplies this definition 
of a churn: “A vessel in which milk or 
cream is beaten or agitated, as by the use 
of a dasher, to separate the oily globules 
from other parts and gather them as butter.” 
The oleomargarine manufacturer is fond of 
using the word “churn” in the hope that the 
consumer will accept the association of ideas. 

A definition and standard of identity for 
oleomargarine was issued by an order of the 
Federal Security Administrator on June 5, 
1941, under authority of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. This defi- 
nition permitted the addition of artificial 
flavoring diacetyl to oleomargarine. This 
ingredient in natural form imparts the pleas- 
ing, characteristic flavor to butter. Dr. 
Henry A. Lepper, a chemist in the Food and 
Drug Administration, testified in substance 
in the hearings called by the Administrator 
that the permitted use of diacetyl in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine was not in 
the interest of honesty and fair dealing, be- 
cause diacetyl produces or enhances the but- 
ter flavor and would lead uninformed con- 
sumers to believe that there were substantial 
quantities of butter present in oleomarga- 
rine. However, these views were ignored by 
the Administrator and artificial flavoring 
diacetyl is now an optional ingredient of 
oleomargarine. Benzoate of soda may also 
be added as preservative under these defi- 
nitions—no dairy product contains any pre- 
servative. In correspondence with a promi- 
nent State official at the time of this Food 


and Drug hearing, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Traditionally, oleomar- 
garine has been recognized as a product made 
in imitation or semblance of butter. It is 
so designated in the Oleomargarine Act of 
1886 and in the subsequent amendments 
thereto.” 

Most oleomargarine is now fortified with 
the addition of vitamins which occur natur- 
ally in butter, but not in oleomargarine. 
The committee can recognize the fact that 
every possible avenue of imitation has been 
pursued and even aided by Government 
agencies. 

The field of imitation in the dairy industry 
is not limited to butter alone. Vegetable 
fats can be substituted for butterfat in fluid 
milk and cream, ice cream, cheese, evaporated 
milk, and dry milk. If oleomargarine is per- 
mitted to imitate butter in its entirety, these 
other imitation products will logically follow. 

When imitation of a food product is 
brought to a point where the consumer can- 
not distinguish between the imitation and 
the real prcduct by use of her senses of taste, 
smell, and sight, it becomes necessary for laws 
to be enacted that will protect the consumer. 
Courts have ruled that when an imitation 
so closely resembles the real product that 
the purchaser cannot recognize a difference, 
she is entitled to protection from fraud by 
law. 

Oleomargarine apologists frequently ad- 
vance the proposition that the Federal food 
and drug law constitutes adequate protec- 
tion for the consumer. This simply is not 
true. The reason it is not true lies in the 
tremendous incentive to fraudulent practice 
which exists because of the difference in price 
between oleomargarine and butter, and also 
in the ease with which oleomargarine is made 
to imitate butter. 

Where such fraudulent possibilities exist 
heroic measures are necessary to protect 
consumers. 

The oleomargarine situation is much like 
the filled milk problem. 

In dealing with that problem, Congress 
absolutely prohibits the interstate shipment 
of the product. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld the constitution- 
ality of that law. Congress had appraised 
the possibility and actuality of confusion, 
deception, and substitution in the traffic of 
filled milk and determined that nothing short 
of prohibition would suffice to protect con- 
sumers. . 

It is when imitation is close as in the case 
of filled milk and oleomargarine that some- 
thing more than labeling is needed to pro- 
tect consumers. 

Gentlemen of the committee, there may 
be an imitation—but there is no substitute 
for butter. Only butter can be butter. 





RESOLUTIONS ON OLEOMARGARINE (ADOPTED BY 
STATE DAIRY AND BUTTER ASSOCIATIONS) 


Unalterably opposed to any change in the 
present statutes regulating the sale of oleo- 
margarine. 

NEPRASKA BUTTER INSTITUTE, 
P. A. Down, Secretary. 


The Federal tax as now imposed is neces- 
sary in order to protect the consumer from 
fraud in purchasing misbranded table fats 
and also to reserve for butter the exclusive 
color nature intended for it to have. The 
South Dakota Dairy Council (representing all 
dairy groups, including producers) highly 
deplores the activity of individuals and 
groups attempting to repeal oleomargarine 
tax legislation. 

SoutH Dakota Dairy CouNciL, 
D. L. R. HANSEN, Secretary. 





A determined effort is now being made to 
permit legal exploitation of butter’s natural 
trade-mark, its yellow color, by an inferior 
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substitute. Urge Representatives in Con- 
gress to seek support for the dairy industry 
in this fight. 

MINNESOTA CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION. 





This association urges defeat of bills pend- 
ing to reduce existing tax on oleomargarine 
UTAH DarrRy PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


Nature’s gold yellow color, identifying 
trade-mark of butter, must be protected in 
fairness to consumers and dairy farmers. 

TENNESSEE Dalry PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION; 
Davin P. ADAMS, Executive Secretary. 


Support the position taken by the Ameri- 
can Butter Institute to retain present tax on 
vegetable-oil butter substitutes and ruling 
against coloring these substitutes. The 
American dairy farmer is America’s greatest 
agricultural asset. 

OREGON MILK DISTRIBUTORS 
ASSOCIATION, 
R. L. SINNER, President. 


Manufacturers of oleomargarine are once 
again proposing the repeal of Federal laws 
imposing a 10-cent tax on colored oleomar- 
garine so that product may be sold in imi- 
tation of butter. This association, composed 
of all branches of the dairy industry in Mich- 
igan, knows that there is as great a need for 
the protection of the consuming public now 
as there existed 45 years ago and urges the 
support of Michigan Members of Congress 
in denying the repeal of such laws. 

MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASSOCIATION, 
LEONARD N. FRANCKE, Secretary. 


Our association pledges cooperation with 
the program of the American Butter Insti- 
tute relative to oleo taxation and urges con- 
tinuation of present laws. 

Paciric STATES BuTTER, EGG, CHEESE AND 
POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Pau J. MEssER, Executive Secretary. 


x 


Disturbance of the butter industry would 
seriously jeopardize the other phases of the 
dairy industry such as the market milk, ice 
cream, etc., to the detriment of the nu- 
tritional welfare of the Nation and Partic- 
ularly such segments of the consuming pub- 
lic as children and pregnant mothers 

The removal of taxes and other existing 
controls of butter substitutes threatens to 
seriously affect the welfare of a large seg- 
ment of the agricultural population which 
represents all the best standards of agricul- 
tural community life, and also threatens to 
jeopardize the welfare of the consumer. 

The Kansas Inter Breed Dairy Cattle Coun- 
cil, representing six dairy cattle breed as- 
sociations in Kansas, go on record as urging 
the Congress of the United States to keep 
the present taxes and controls on butter sub- 
stitutes in order that the best interests of 
the entire population may be best served over 
a long period of time. 

Kansas INTER BREED DAIRY COUNCIL. 
- 


On record emphatically oppose any changes 
whatsoever in legislation concerning the li- 
censes and taxing of vegetable oil substitutes 
for creamery butter. 

NortH Daxota Dairy 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN BURNHAM, 
Executive Secretary 


The manufacture and sale of butter is im- 
portant to the economic welfare of the dail 
industry. This association vigorously op- 
poses the removal of the 10-cent Federal tax 
on the sale of colored oleomargarine. 

OrESON Datry MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
G. H. Wister, Secretary 
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The repeal of oleomargarine laws will re- 
move the protection to the public from fraud 
and deception in the sale of butter substi- 
tutes. This association supports the fight 
against the repeal of such laws. 

UPPER PENINSULA DAIRY 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ben Knauss, President. 


These associations unalterably opposed to 
repeal of present oleomargarine laws. The 
general welfare of the entire public is basi- 
cally involved not only from the standpoint 
of potential fraud, but primarily from the 
standpoint of maintaining and assuring the 
Nation an adequate supply of milk for all 
purposes at all times in the future. 

OHIO BuTTER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Ou10 Dairy Propucts ASSOCIATION, 
O. E. ANDERSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago my friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] jokingly 
twitted my colleague the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays] about our Aikan- 
sas resources. He, of course, did not 
realize at the time just what wrath he 
was bringing down upon his head. As 
an example, I just received a letter from 
a good Republican friend of mine, Jay 
Russell, mayor of the city of Eureka 
Springs in Carroll County, Ark., my 
home county. Eureka Springs is among 
the best cities in Arkansas, known 
throughout the world as a health resort, 
and noted for its clear, cool, health-giv- 
ing water which flows from a hundred 
springs. However, judging from Jay’s 
letter, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
almost made it another Hot Springs. 
The letter says in part: 

What I want to know is: Where were you 
when the enclosed speech took place? Bela 
Pendergrass and I decided you were sitting 
there seeing if you could hear that houn- 
dawg hollering back in Arkansas. I am glad 
to see that Congressman Hays leaped to the 
defense of Arkansas. For me you can tell 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that he is 
all wet. 

The Arkansas farmer gets up from instinct, 
he doesn’t need any Yankee alarm clocks to 
wakt him up. He puts on a pair of overalls 
made at Fort Smith or one of a dozen differ- 
ent places in Arkansas; this Arkansas water 
is so clear and refreshing that he doesn't 
need any soap; you don’t need soap to cut 
good, rich dirt. If he does need soap, he 
gets some that was homemade with a little 
lye from the ash hopper. He dips his water 
up with a long-handle gourd, that was raised 
in his own back yard. He sits himself down 
to a table made either in Fort Smith or 
Camden. He has a big pan of hot biscuits, 
made from good soft Arkansas flour milled at 
Arkadelphia; eats a big slice of country ham, 
taken from a genuine Arkansas razorback, 
dips his biscuit in good red grease gravy, 


cooked on a stove made in Fort Smith, burn- 
ing natural gas produced at Ozark or Clarks- 
ville, helps himself to a big bowl of Arkansas 
Maid Rice produced at Stuttgart; tops it off 
with another biscuit or two loaded down 
with jam made from Arkansas-grown straw- 
berries, sweetens it a little more with some 
good old molasses made right in his back 
yard, or with some honey from his own bee- 
hive. He goes out to the barn and hitches 
up his mules with harness made in Fort 
Smith, mules that were raised right here in 
Arkansas. He wipes his brow with a good, 
clean handkerchief, made from Arkansas cot- 
ton, adjusts his diamond stickpin sporting a 
diamond from Pike County; lights up his 
corn-cob pipe from St. Joe, filled with the 
good white burley tobacco from Oak Grove, 
and looks the world in the face, for he wears 
no man’s yoke. His only trouble is that he 
still votes for Jeff Davis. 


May I say to my colleagues from the 
other 47 States of this Union, let this be 
a lesson to you and lay off Arkansas un- 
less you are itching for a good fight and 
are ready to follow through; because, as 
you can see from the mayor’s letter, we 
lay aside politics down there when the 
fair name of our State is involved. 


Washington on Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following item from the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 27, 1948: 

WASHINGTON ON PREPAREDNESS 
Boston, Mass., March 22, 1948. 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

A rereading of this dignified and purpose- 
ful utterance of the first Commander in Chief 
with regard to a matter of great concern to 
our country in 1793 might dispel some of the 


“hesitancy now hampering suitable action on 


the same topic in 1948. 
MaRION E, ROBINSON. 


Journal of the Senate of the United States 
of America, being the first session of the 
Third Congress, begun and held at the city 
of Philadelphia, December 2, 1793, and in 
the eighteenth year of the sovereignty of the 
said United States. 


“Fellow Citizens of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice meas- 
ures for the fulfillment of our duties to the 
rest of the world without again pressing upon 
you the necessity of placing ourselves in a 
condition of complete defense and of exacting 
from them the fulfillment of their duties 
toward us. The United States ought not to 
indulge a persuasion that, contrary to the 
order of human events, they will forever keep 
at a distance those painful appeals to arms 
with which the history of every other nation 
abounds. There is a rank due to the United 
States among nations which will be withheld, 
if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we 
must be able to repel it; if we desire to secure 
peace, one of the most powerful instruments 
of our rising prosperity, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war. The 
documents which will be presented to you 
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will show the amount and kinds of arms 
and military stores now in our magazines 
and arsenals; and yet an addition even to 
these supplies cannot with prudence be neg- 
lected, as it would leave nothing to the un- 
certainty of procuring of warlike apparatus 
in the moment of public danger. 
“G. WASHINGTON, 
“PHILADELPHIA, December 3, 1793.” 


RR 


Conservation of Agricultural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced a bill, H. R. 6054, to 
which I invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. The purpose of this 
bill is to establish a new land policy, de- 
signed to halt the destruction of the 
Nation’s agricultural land and water re- 
sources, and geared to the needs of 
America’s steadily-increasing population 
for food, clothing, and other agricultural] 
products. I offer this bill for considera- 
tion as part of the foundation of a long- 
range agricultural program. 

This bill has far-reaching implications 
for the future of both farmers and urban 
consumers. It proposes as a national 
policy that the conservation, improve- 
ment, and orderly development of the 
food, fiber, and forest-producing re- 
sources of the Nation be carried on at 
a rate which will assure the country of 
enough of these productive resources, at 
all times, to meet the needs of the Amer- 
ican people. 

At the present time the United States 
is losing through improper use enormous 
quantities of productive land each year. 
At the same time our requirements for 
agricultural production are mounting at 
a rate directly proportionate to our in- 
crease in population, estimated at ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 annually, and to 
our demands for an improved diet. 

Translated into simple arithmetic, the 
figures show this discouraging outlook. 
Under our present conservation program 
we are losing about 500,000 acres of crop- 
land each year through erosion, silting, 
improper land use, and other preventable 
causes. 

At present standards of production, 
about 3 acres of cropland per person are 
necessary to maintain what we regard as 
an American standard of living. More 
specifically, this means a diet contain- 
ing nutritionally adequate quantities oi 
meat, milk, fruits, and other dairy prod- 
ucts, as well as cereals and vegetables. 
This means that with our population in- 
creasing about 2,000,000 each year, an 
additional 6,000,000 acres of land is re- 
quired annually to care for our expand- 
ing population. 

In comparison to our needs, therefore, 
we are operating our agricultural plant 
at a rate which is eating into our reserves 
of available land about 6,500,000 acres a 








year—the 500,000 acres we are losing by 
improper conservation and the 6,000,000 
acres we need to feed our new population. 
The bill is in harmony with much of the 
testimony that has been given before the 
Committee on Agriculture in its hearings 
on a long-range agricultural policy and 
in its recent hearings on the subject of 
soil conservation. 

Those hearings have demonstrated be- 
yond question that there is almost uni- 
versal agreement among agricultural 
leaders and among farmers themselves 
that conservation of our soil and water 
resources is the No. 1 objective in a 
long-range agricultural program. In 
our 11 field hearings farmers have dif- 
fered with each other on a great many 
points, but they have been almost unani- 
mous in their belief that our most urgent 
single need is for a program of conserva- 
tion that will stop the devastating loss of 
our agricultural resources and provide a 
coordinated conservation program geared 
to the needs of American consumers. 

In its present form the bill accom- 
plishes four major objectives: 

First. It establishes, for the first time, 
a basic land policy for the United States. 
That policy is the sound conservation 
and orderly use and development of our 
resources. Heretofore our land policy 
has been one of year-to year expediency 
and has been based more on the exploi- 
tation and maximum production of our 
land and water resources than on their 
conservation and sound development. 

Second. It provides an integrated con- 
servation program and places responsi- 
bility for that program on one agency 
specifically established for that purpose. 
At the present time there is no coordi- 
nated conservation program embracing 
both private and public lands and re- 
sponsibility is divided among many dif- 
ferent agencies in several different de- 
partments of the Government. 

Third. It takes into consideration both 
the present and future relationship be- 
tween .conservation and the needs of 
American consumers for food end other 
farm and forest products. 

Fourth. It places the responsibility for 
carrying out conservation and develop- 
ment programs jointly on the Federal 
Government, the States and their local 
governments, and the owners and opera- 
tors of agricultural resources. Farmers 
themselves, through their soil-conserva- 
tion districts and local committees, are 
given a large share of responsibility for 
and control over conservation programs. 

With the almost certain prospect of 
additional emergency tenants on our 
agricultural production in the years im- 
mediately ahead, it is imperative that 
we adopt a land policy without further 
delay. Throughout our history, we as a 
nation have treated our land—which 
supplies our living—with complete dis- 
regard for its permanence. The soil 
which produces our food, our clothing, 
and other essentials, has been farmed 
carelessly and often exploited for what 
it would produce with little thought of 
adequate maintenance or future needs 
of the Nation. The result is that we 


have ruined many millions of acres of 
once good land, and the United States 
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is approaching a point where it will be 
unable to feed and clothe the people 
properly. We have not reached that 
stage yet, but we will—and soon—unless 
we establish a national land policy to end 
carelessness and exploitation and to pro- 
tect the land and water resources we 
have left. 

We must bring to bear all the forces 
at our command to get the job done be- 
fore it is too late. Land once destroyed 
is useless for generations, or gone for- 
ever. We must utilize research, educa- 
tion, technical operations, financial and 
material aids, and cooperative planning 
and work to get the job done. 

Just as we have recently united our 
armed forces to present a unified com- 
mand of our defense against attack from 
without—so must our land forces be 
united and coordinated against the de- 
struction of our agricultural resources. 

The economy of nature is not divided 
into parts labeled soil conservation, for- 
estation, watershed protection, agricul- 
tural production, Federal programs, and 
local programs. It is one big proposi- 
tion. The task of conservation cannot 
be accomplished piecemeal by many 
separate agencies devoting themselves 
independently to their own little sphere 
of activity. The unification of these 
forces provided in this bill is more than 
mere coordination for the sake of econ- 
omy and efficiency. It is, in my opinion, 
the only way the job can be done. 

The purpose of the bill, as stated in its 
title, is “to establish conservation and 
orderly development of the Nation’s 
agricultural land and water resources as 
a basic policy of the United States (and) 
to provide for a national agricultural 
land- and water-conservation program.” 

The bill establishes a new executive 
agency, called the Agricultural Re- 
sources Administration, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It also sets up a 
top advisory group on conservation, the 
National Agricultural Land and Water 
Resources Advisory Board, with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as Chairman. 

The Agricultural Resources Adminis- 
tration set up in the bill would have as 
constituent agencies an Agricultural 
Land Service, a Forest Service, a Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

The bill merges into the Agricultural 
Resources Administration the present 
Soil Conservation Service, all related 
functions and activities of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, and any other 
bureaus or effices of the Department of 
Agriculture having to do with conserva- 
tion and the physical aspects and char- 
acteristics of soils. 

The Secretary is specifically directed 
to utilize to the fullest extent the educa- 
tional and research facilities of the Ex- 
tension Service and the State Experi- 
ment Stations, which remain un- 
changed. 

The bill also transfers to the proposed 
new Agricultural Resources Administra- 
tion those functions of the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior concerned with the use, admin- 
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istration, and conservation of agricul- 


tural lands and waters. Functions of 
these Bureaus dealing with other than 
agricultural resources would not be af- 
fected. 

Outright transfer of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service from the Department of the 
Interior to Agricultural Resources Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Agri- 
culture is provided in the bill. The fish 
and wildlife resources of the Nation are 
so closely related to and dependent upon 
the agricultural land and water resources 
that they should be made a part of the 
agency having the responsibility of car- 
rying out a national land policy. This 
agency was formerly a part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and was known 
as the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required to see that all activi- 
ties and programs carried out by the 
Department are consistent with the land 
policy established by the bill. Where 
statutory limitations may prevent this, 
the Secretary is to report such situations 
to Congress and suggest corrective legis- 
lation. 

To bring about complete uniformity 
and prevent uncoordinated or duplicat- 
ing functions, the President is directed 
to survey the other executive agencies 
and to designate for transfer to the Agri- 
cultural Resources Administration any 
activities which would, if continued, sub- 
stantially duplicate the authority or ac- 
tivity of the Administration. 

Specifically exempted from this con- 
solidation are the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs and the National Park Service of 
the Department of Interior, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Among the technical provisions of the 
bill, one outstanding authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make a complete 
conservation inventory of the Nation’s 
agricultural lands as a guide for land 
use capability maps and for farming and 
conservation programs. 

Other technical provisions include au- 
thority to conduct surveys, investiga- 
tions, and research independently and in 
cooperation with other Federal and State 
agencies; to conduct demonstrations of 
methods and measures used in conserva- 
tion; to acquire lands, improve them, and 
lease them for purposes consistent with 
the terms of the bill; to provide technical 
assistance to Federal and State agencies, 
soil conservation districts, and other local 
farm groups, and to individual farmers: 
to assist in conservation programs on 
public lands; and to survey and classify 
for agricultural use lands in existing, 
proposed, or potential reclamation . or 
multiple-purpose projects, and deter- 
mine the feasibility of such lands for 
agricultural use. 

Economic assistance to farmers may 
include cash payments, conservation 
materials, planting stock and seed, use 
of equipment, and similar measures. 
Such assistance may be given to indivi- 
duals or groups. In providing such as- 
sistance the Secretary is to take into 
consideration the need, the availability of 
funds and materials, and the ability of 
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the recipient to use such assistance ef- 
fectively. 

Conservation payments are continued 
under the bill, with emphasis placed on 
payments for those conservation prac- 
tices—called class A payments—which 
have long-term-conservation benefits, 
such as terracing, drainage, and irriga- 
tion, water diversion systems, and other 
improvements of a permanent or semi- 
permanent nature, when such practices 
are part of a complete farm conserva- 
tion. program. 

Secondary emphasis is placed in the 
bill on class B payments for practices 
of a temporary nature such as liming, 
fertilizing, crop rotation, and similar re- 
curring measures. 

The bill specifically continues the 
county committees—usually known as 
AAA committees—and gives them an 
active part in the conservation program, 
It also authorizes the establishment in 
each agricultural county of a county 
agricultural program board. 

These new county boards would be 
composed of one representative of each 
locally elected committee in a county 
participating in the administration of 
Federal or State agricultural programs, 
such as rural electrification cooperatives, 
soil conservation districts, the local com- 
mittees formerly known as “AAA county 
committees,” and also county commit- 
tees cooperating with the Agricultural 
Extension Services and farm loan groups. 
Under the bill, State or Federal employ- 
ees would not be eligible for membership 
of the new county boards. 

These boards are authorized to prepare 
long-range programs of agricultural ob- 
jectives and also annual work plans, both 
based upon studies of needs and assets; 
to make periodic checks, progress re- 
ports, and recommendations on the 
work; and to consult and work with both 
State and Federal agriculture agencies 
and with other agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural leaders and organizations to as- 
sure widest understanding and coordi- 
nation of effort. 

The bill requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to submit to Congress, before the 
first request for an annual appropriation, 
a preliminary timetable of land conser- 
vation and development, showing— 
current rates and extent of land damage in 
the United States, the dates practicable for 
the completion of the conservation survey 
authorized * * * and a specification of 
the land treatments in his opinion deemed 
necessary, including estimated costs thereof. 


The bill likewise provides that 5 per- 
cent of the annual appropriations for the 
work, exclusive of funds appropriated for 
class A and class B payments, are to be 
devoted to authorized research in land 
conservation and development. It also 
authorizes Congress to appropriate not 
more than $3,000,000 annually to supple- 
ment present cooperative extension work 
in soil and water conservation education. 

I do not presume to tell the House that 
I believe this bill to be perfect in every 
detail. Iam convinced that the princi- 
ples it expresses are sound and I am cer- 
tain that in the forum of the Committee 
on Agriculture and of this House, with 
the advice and counsel of those most 


deeply interested in the agriculture of 
this Nation, we can perfect this legisla- 
tion into a new land policy for the United 
States that will be of lasting benefit not 
only to ourselves but to generations yet 
unborn. 





Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcORD, I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Tuesday, March 30, 1948: 

EQUALIZING EDUCATION 
There are many good reasons why S. 472, 


the bill which would provide $300,000,000 of © 


Federal aid annually for the public-school 
system of the States, should be approved by 
the Senate this week. The best reason for 
such approval is that the measure aims at 
equalizing among the States educational op- 
portunities for pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools. That differences exist in 
a serious way has long been known. They 
are caused by variations in State wealth, 
State income and tax-paying ability. They 
are the result, too, of the relative number 
of children to be taught. The poorest States 
have pupils in plenty. In arguing for the 
bill, Alabama’s Senator LISTER HILu last week 
put this aspect tersely and accurately when 
he said: “The children are where the money 
ain't.” 

Past efforts to win Federal grants for 
schools have failed, the last defeat having 
been registered in 1943. Prinicipally, the 
failures have been the result of the form in 
which the bills were drawn. It has been 
feared that Federal grants would be a long 
step toward placing control of State educa- 
tion in Washington. But the wording of 8S. 
472, says Senator Tart, of Ohio, avoids this 
possibility. 

The bill has had strong sponsoring from 
both Republican and Democratic Senators. 
Senator AIKEN of Vermont has predicted 
its passage, as has Senator Tarr. We hope 
that they are right. 





The Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by O. J. 
Dekom, from Plain Talk for March 1948: 
BEHIND THE RIDDLE OF THE WASHINGTON Post 

(By O. J. Dekom) 

The phenomenon of an organ of conserva- 
tism being turned into a Trojan horse for 
totalitarianism is still sufficiently novel to 
baffie the innocent American public. To the 
European who has witnessed and experienced 
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the strange alliances which led to the rise 
of Fascist, Nazi, and Communist forces there 
is nothing astonishing about hard-fisted 
capitalists donning the garments of totali- 
tarian liberals. The case of the multimil- 
lionaire who promotes a Communist propa- 
ganda film or a Fascist coup or a Nazi news- 
paper is familiar to all of us. But the 
sources of this social chemistry remain ob- 
scure even to most students of current his- 
tory, and are a sheer-mystery to the Ameri- 
can reader. 

That a leading GOP newspaper, perhaps 
the No. 2 daily of the Republican Party in 
the country, should serve as a vehicle for 
the subversion of everything that it professes 
to represent, might come as a shock to the 
general public. Yet, it is far from being the 

rst or only case in point. The amalgam 
between a contributor to the Communist 
New Masses and one of the editors of the 
staid Saturday Evening Post, as illustrated in 
the affair of Edgar Snow exposed in last 
September’s Plain Talk (Red Star Over Inde- 
pendence Square), is a noteworthy prece- 
dent. There are other and perhaps even 
more important journalistic citadels perme- 
ated by totalitarian elements or apologists 
who, from within, misshape their avowed 
policies and purvey their propaganda unde: 
the label of freedom. 

The editorial record of Eugene Meyer’s 
Washington Post, a paper which wields great 
influence because it is owned by one of the 
pillars of free enterprise, because it is pub- 
lished in the Capital, and because it is a 
lively journalistic product—according to the 
standards of the day—has long been in need 
of examination. A scrutiny shows that it 
has followed in recent years, on most major 
issues, the basic patterr of the Communist 
Party line—not in the outspoken manner 
of the Moscow Pravda or the New York Daily 
Worker, but in that very special dialect which 
Marshall Field’s PM and Michael Straight’'s 
New Republic have so adroitly introduced 
into our contemporary language. 

Behind pro forma attacks on communism, 
occasional sorties against Gromyko and 
Vishinsky, support of the Marshall plan, aid 
for Greece and similar lip-service manifes- 
tations, the Washington Post has pursued 
these lines: 

1. Oblique defense of domestic and for- 
eign Communists, Communist organizations, 
and Communist activities. 

2. Attacks on persons exposing Com- 
munist infiltration, on respectable anti- 
Communist Members of Congress, and on 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

3. Attacks on the President’s loyalty pro- 
gram. 

4. Attacks on such legitimate govern- 
ments as those of Greece and China—of 
moment to our national defense. 

5. Subversion of confidence in the United 
States Government through its editorial col- 
umns. 

6. A double standard on civil rights. 

In its 70 years of existence, the Washing- 
ton Post has undergone alternate periods 
of prestige and decline, of prosperity and 
financial hardship. During the great de- 
pression, the paper was bought by Eugene 
Meyer, ex-Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who had made his fortune in Wall 
Street. Meyer brought a surprising amount 
of vitality and journalistic acumen to his 
new enterprise and was able, within a few 
years, to rescue the paper from its lethargy 
He made the Post one of the most successful 
newspapers in the East. 

The deterioration of the Post began after it 
had turned to the left during the early days 
of the war. In 1946, when Eugene Meyer 


gave up active control to become President 
of the International Bank, this deteriora- 
tion was speeded up. The Post fell into the 
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hands of a left-wing clique, who managed 
to put over a watered-down version of the 
party line, disguised and embellished by the 
pedantic literary style of intellectual fellow- 
travelers. 

When the position of editor in chief was 
assumed in 1946 by Herbert B. Elliston, the 
change became marked. British-born Ellis- 
ton had had limited American newspaper ex- 
perience before he joined the Post staff in 
1940 as an associate editor. He came to the 
United States in 1921, and 2 years later went 
off to China. He likes to boast—as he does 
in Who’s Who—that he was economic adviser 
to the Chinese Government. Actually, Ellis- 
ton was assistant to W. H. Donald, adven- 
turous Australian newspaperman, who was 
an adviser, not to the Chinese Government, 
but to Chang Hsueh-liang, the degenerate 
war lord of Manchuria. In 1927 Chang was 
defeated by the Nationalist armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Donald was thereupon employed 
by the Chinese Government. Elliston re- 
turned to the United States, and has shown 
little love for the Chinese Republic since 
that time. He became an American citizen 
at the beginning of the last war. 

The Post’s present city editor is Ben W. 
Gilbert, who was at one time active in the 
Young Communist League under the name 
of Ben Goldberg. He is said to be cordially 
disliked by members of the staff, with the 
exception of the leftist clique. Gilbert is 
responsible for some of the party-line ma- 
terial appearing in the news columns and 
for assigning reporters to write stories favor- 
able to the Communist cause. 

Upon his appointment to the International 
Bank, Meyer made his son-in-law, Philip L. 
Graham, the Post’s publisher. Graham has 
been a consistent apologist for the paper’s 
editorial policy. The liberal faction of the 
Post also includes cartoonist Herbert Block 
(Herblock). A recent loss to this coterie 
resulted from the appointment as Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission of Wayne Coy, a protege of the late 
Harry Hopkins, who served as director of 
the Post’s radio enterprises. 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer, wife of the publisher, is 
an itinerant do-gooder of the Eleanor Roose- 
velt school. She takes extensive trips to 
study social problems, which form the basis 
of her benevolent articles about the masses. 
Her attitude was refreshingly expressed when 
she told the Associated Press that the only 
reason the American people fear communism 
is because they have bad consciences about 
conditions in the United States of America. 

To understand the policy of the Washing- 
ton Post, one must explore the philosophy 
of Alan Barth, who is unmistakably the 
ideological guide of its editorial page. Barth, 
who has written for such journals of left- 
wing innocence as the Nation and New Re- 
public, is labeled a New Dealer. Although 
his editorials are not signed, it is easy to 
spot his work by a comparison with his pe- 
riodic column in the Guild Reporter, official 
organ of the American Newspaper Guild. To 
cover up his adherence to the party line, he 
has developed a specialized technique which 
combines old-time melodrama with modern 
psychoanalysis. He often writes of the “hys- 
teria” and “panic” which have gripped this 
country and its Government, and the “pho- 
gh and “neuroses” which rule our political 
life. 

“The Eightieth Congress,” he wrote, “was 
a fear-ridden Congress. It suffered from a 
neurosis that might be called commiphobia. 
* * * At a moment in history when the 
United States is at the pinnacle of its mili- 
tary strength, when it is supposedly in exclu- 
Sive possession of the most formidable single 
Weapon ever devised by man, it is also ex- 
periencing the most profound sense of inse- 
curity. Insecurity has led the Congress to 
countenance a witch hunt threatening the 
essential guarantees of individual liberty. 


Only blind neurotic fear could 
prompt accepting in this degree the ugly 
paraphernalia of the police state we are striv- 
ing hysterically to escape.” 

In another piece he stated: “It seems to 
me that panic is not too strong a term to 
apply to the current climate on Capital 
Hill. * * * All the hoop-de-do about 
Communists and labor. * * * Congress 
seems to be gripped by a sense of impending 
doom.” 

Barth’s apparent skepticism on the merits 
of our democracy is more expressly indicated 
in his statement that the “function of lead- 
ership in a democratic society * * * en- 
tails molding of public opinion in such a way 
that it will be receptive to the course which 
the leader wishes to pursue.” 

Take “democratic” in the sense now used 
by Stalin and “the leader” in its Der Fuehrer 
concept, and you have a perfect totalitarian 
gem. 

When the case of the international com- 
intern agent, Gerhardt Eisler, came to pub- 
lic attention, Barth was ready with an indi- 
rect defense which might have done justice 
to the Daily Worker: “At best he is by his 
own admission a German Communist who 
got into this country by perjury. * * * 
If a man is a “Commie,” he’s liable to be a 
spy, and evidence or no, the FBI has to 
link him to our atomic secrets. * * * 
This kind of hysteria (that word again) 
operates of course only as an expression of 
insecurity. And it is a wonderful paradox 
indeed that the United States, now puna- 
tively the sole possessor of the atomic bomb, 
has never in its whole history felt so desper- 
ately insecure.” 

He was equally quick to come to the de- 
fense of the Hollywood left-wingers and to 
denounce those who cooperated with the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. In the Guild Reporter he stated: 

“A considerable body of Hollywood actors, 
actresses, directors, and writers in no way 
identified with the Communist Party, joined 
hands in * * * the Committee for the 
first amendment. * * * They stood up 
like Americans. ° 

Lashing out furiously at Humphrey Bogart, 
who had given away the fact that the Com- 
mittee for the First Amendment was actu- 
ally a Red front, Barth accused the actor of 
having made “a pathetic flip-flop. * * * 
Poor schizophrenic Mr. Bogart.” 

The most complete surrender to Stalinist 
policy is shown in Barth’s position on the 
admittance and presence of foreign Com- 
munists in this country. He made a special 
attack on the State Department for its silly 
ban against holding of the Congress of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
Soviet-controlled labor front, in the United 
States. “Does anyone really fear that the 
handful of Communist delegates to the 
WFTU could undermine the American soci- 
ety?” he mocked. 

Similarly, in the dispute over two Com- 
munist correspondents to the UN who were 
detained at Ellis Island, Barth wrote: “The 
ineptitude of the American action is almost 
as shocking as the intent. * * * Asa 
matter of elementary common sense it ought 
not to exclude such newspapermen from 
covering the United States atlarge. * * * 
We have come of late to behave as though 
we had something to hide.” 

It may be enlightening to consider, point 
by point, the main lines of Post editorial 
policy. 

1, DEFENSE OF COMMUNASTS 


The label “Commiphobia” coined by Barth, 
has been used to discredit anti-Communists. 
In an editorial under that title, the Post at- 
tacked Representative GorpoNn McDonovucH's 
bill to define communism as treasonable: 

“Hysteria [sic] now and then becomes so 
extravagant as to result in a revelation of 
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its own absurdity. * * * We have al- 
lowed men to be stigmatized as disloyal when 
they could not be convicted of treason and 
we have charged men with being security 
risks when we lacked evidence to call them 
traitors. * * * What constitutes ‘the 
practice of communism’ we do not profess 
to know. * * * The offense, in any case, 
is a matter of political affiliation or belief.” 

When a number of prominent universities 
barred Communist speakers, the Post pro- 
claimed, “Nowhere is the panic atmosphere 
of our time more pitifully disclosed than in 
the timorousness—the allergy to ideas—of 
some of our great institutions of learning. 
* * ©* What are the universities afraid 
of?” 

The paper objected to the exclusion of the 
WFTU stating that “the admission into the 
country of a few revolutionary spirits for a 
brief period certainly would do us no harm.” 

On the Hollywood hearings, the Post came 
to the defense of the movie industry’s 
leftists: . 

“We have no sympathy * * * fora 
committee that would use its authority to 
compel this disclosure of a matter that is 
essentially private and personal. Whatever 
the legal merits of the question (whether 
or not they are Communists), it seems to us 
that the committee’s line of inquiry was im- 
proper and offensive. * * * We think it 
aimed at an interference with the freedom 
of the screen which was violative of the 
whole sense of the first amendment.” 

When the War Department was forced to 
bow to congressional pressure and termi- 
nate the services of two fellow travelers in 
the military government in Germany, the 
Post came to the rescue editorially. 

Apparently on orders from city editor Gil- 
bert, a defensé of Hanns Eisler was published 
on October 5, 1947. Eisler’s Comintern March 
was described as stirring. His work does not 
necessarily reveal him as an agent of the 
Kremlin or as a Communist sympathizer, the 
Post concluded. 

On January 5, 1948, the Communist-dom- 
inated United Public Workers of America 
(UPWA, CIO) called a strike against 42 Gov- 
ernment cafeterias. The only Washington 
newspaper to come to the defense of UPWA 
editorially was the Post. The strike was the 
result of the union’s failure to obtain legal 
certification as bargaining agents because its 
pro-Communist officers had not signed the 
non-Communist affidavits required under the 
Taft-Hartley law. From its pink ivory tower, 
the Post proclaimed: 

“The mischief hidden in the Communist 
affidavit provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is made manifest by the current strike in the 
GSI-operated Government cafeterias * * *. 
The mischievousness of the Communist affi- 
davit clause lies in the pretext it affords 
employers capriciously to deny the authority 
of a union when that union has failed, for 
whatever reason, to afirm that it has no Com- 
munist officers.” The Post carefully avoided 
the suggestion that UPWA might bring itself 
under the protection of the law by the simple 
expedient of its officers’ stating under oath 
that they were not Communists. 

The Post has shown the same solicitude 
for Communist propagandists in other coun- 
tries. It printed an erudite defense of Rev. 
Hewlett Johnson, the Red Dean of Canter- 
bury, supporting by implication his claim 
that he is the Christian spokesman within 
the Anglican Church for the great mass of 
English opinion, but neglected to state that 
he wields negligible political influence at 
home. > 

2. ATTACKS ON ANTI-COMMUNISTS 

The Post’s denunciation of Representative 
McDonouGH has been cited. Another anti- 
Communist Congressmen who has come un- 
der its fire is Rep. GreorGe DONDERD, who 
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first exposed the deep penetration of Com- 
munists into the American military gov- 
ernment. It has attacked the un-American 
Activities Committee in general for having 
brought the investigative function of Con- 
gress into disrepute, and in particular for 
its hearings on communism in Hollywood. 

When the anti-Communist leader broke 
away from the Red-controlled Conféderation 
Générale du Travail (CGT) in France, the 
Post was quick to point out that “the division 
of the French labor movement into two an- 
tagonistic groups is a step fraught with con- 
giderable danger. ‘Solidarity’ has been the 
traditional watchword of labor movements.” 
Evidently the Post believes in the kind of 
solidarity which is on display in May Day 
parades and which spells subjugation to the 
Kremlin. Was it a coincidence that this 
was exactly the line of attack made by the 
Communists in the CGT? 

Last fall there was quite a tempest in Con- 
gress over the policy of dismantling Ger- 
man plants for shipment to the Soviet zone, 
But the Post was prepared for the emergency: 

“The protest against dismantlement seems 
to emanate from persons who see Germany 
again in terms of the years between—that is 
to say, the efficient collaborator with Ameri- 
can business.” Here was a clear-cut echo of 
the Moscow propaganda claim that American 
business was linked with Nazi business in a 
joint conspiracy. 


3. THE LOYALTY PROGRAM 


The Washington Post has led a crusade 
against the loyalty program. Typical of its 
attitude on this score was a cartoon by Her- 
block showing 1,600,000 Government employ- 
ees being forced to walk barefoot over a 
pile of glowing coals and spiked boards, while 
two savage witch doctors explained, “If you're 
innocent you won’t holler.” Editorially the 
Rost said that the reaction to the problems 
involved in the loyalty program “has created 
a situation highly favorable to hysteria 
(again), to personal malice, and even to 
blackmail. * * * It has also created a 
situation highly dangerous to civil liberties.” 

The establishment of an impartial loyalty 
review board did not satisfy the Post, which 
continued to proclaim its high regard for 
civil liberties. 

Issuance of the Attorney General’s list of 
subversive organizations called forth a spe- 
cial attack. The Post branded it an “arbi- 
trary denunciation from the Government. 
* * * No one pretends that the members 
of the proscribed organizations have com- 
mitted a crime. * * * (The list) has 
stigmatized a great number of citizens 
* * * whose right to freedom of thought 
and speech and freedom of assembly can- 
not be denied. * * * (Government) has 
no right to inquire into the beliefs or asso- 
ciations of private individuals. * * * 
Why, then, trample upon the spirit of liberty 
by working up a blacklist?” 

The Post was responsible for most of the 
difficulties experienced by the State Depart- 
ment in its feeble efforts to get rid of its 
own pro-Soviet employees. It was laregly 
the newspaper’s constant hammering that 
forced the Department to beat a retreat in 
the case of seven security risks, in spite of 
FBI evidence to the contrary. Herblock ridi- 
culed the State Department in a cartoon 
showing a typical Washington cocktail party 
where a browbeaten fellow, wearing a gag, 
was told, “You're with the State Depart- 
ment, I presume.’ Does the Post favor the 
indiscriminate cocktail chatter that has been 
the source of innumerable leaks of vital de- 
fense secrets For this cartoon, the Post re- 
ceived a public letter of gratitude from the 
Communist-infested UPWA. 

4. ATTACKS ON FRIENDLY NATIONS 

Though the Post has been obliged to sup- 
port the principal phases of our European 
policy, it has never missed an opportunity to 
cast suspicion on the advisability of our 


actions by making party-line charges against 
friendly governments. 

The Greek Communist rebels, the Post as- 
serted on January 3, 1948, “have thriven” 
upon the “ineptitude of the Athens adminis- 
tration. * * * The corruption and mal- 
administration in Athens make the govern- 
ment itself a recruiting agent for the Com- 
munists. It is even said (note use of hear- 
say evidence) that the soldiers are not al- 
lowed to read the official newspaper of the 
Liberal leader. * * * We must see to it 
* * * that the regime stops alienating 
the population.” 

On January 11, the Post returned to the 
attack with an editorial On Labels: 

“Take as an example of false labeling in 
world affairs the situation in Greece and 
China. Under a labeling system all the 
Greeks and the Chinese who are opposed 
to the governments * * * are Commu- 
nists. This is a fantastic concept—as fan- 
tastic as the labeling as Communists of those 
persons at home who are simply good Amer- 
ican nonconformists. Both Greek and Chi- 
nese Governments, which shelter corruption 
beyond imagining, are themselves creating 
Communists.” 

The most complete reflection of the Com- 
inform line is shown in the Post’s editorial 
policy on China. Here is a combination of 
vicious attacks on the Chinese Government 
and of outright untruth that seems indis- 
tinguishable from the propaganda of the 
Daily Worker. An editorial entitled “Chiang 
and China” is typical of this approach: 

“In calling upon China to fight for her 
life against the Chinese Communists, Chiang 
Kai-shek is really appealing to the United 
States, trying to inflame the commiphobia 
(sic) in our midst with the hope of winning 
all-out American aid for Chiang. It is to be 
hoped he will not succeed. * * * 

“It is often said if we don’t move in, the 
Russians will. * * * The Russians have 
more sense than to get involved again in 
China. They have profited by their experi- 
ence in 1927. * * * A role on the side 
lines is more to Russia’s advantage. * * * 

“The statements by Chiang contain a lot 
of bunk. * * * He would have us be- 
lieve that * * * all the Communists 
are directly guided by Moscow. This is a 
line that we cannot swallow.” 

Every attempt to promote aid for China 
brings an immediate reprisal from the “Re- 
publican” Post. For example: 

“Both Governor Dewey and Senator VaNn- 
DENBERG said China, but they meant Chiang 
Kai-shek * * * who (is) intent on the 
control of all China. * * * If the aid is 
voted, it would not be China or the Chinese 
who would be helped. And they know it. 
Nothing is more clearly destined to alienate 
the Chinese people * * * than the arm- 
ing and equipping of Chiang’s armies.” 

On December 18, 1947, the Post made an at- 
tack on the China-aid amendment offered to 
the interim-aid bill and on its sponsor, Repre- 
sentative WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota, who 
was almost entirely responsible for the 
amendment’s passage. 

In its fight against the Chinese Republic, 
the Post has grasped at straws to justify its 
position and has surpassed many an avowed 
Soviet propagandist. It has cited as a lead- 
ing authority Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang, the most 
notorious turncoat in China, who is pres- 
ently speaking in this country under the 
auspices of the Red-front Committee for a 
Far Eastern Democratic Policy. In an edito- 
rial entitled “China’s Generals,” the Post 
wrote: 

“The Capital at the moment is entertain- 
ing a distinguished visitor from China. 
* * * Renowned in China as a blunt man, 
he is calling a spade a spade in Washing- 
ton. * * * It is wrong to think that the 
present war is a war between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Communists.” 
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General Feng, misnamed the “Christian 
General,” is a quisling among quislings. He 
has betrayed so many people that the Chi- 
nese call him “Mutiny Feng.” 

On one occasion the Post proposed Chang 
Hsueh-liang, a notorious dope addict, as th: 
right type of leader for China. 


5. CONFIDENCE IN GOVERNMENT 


Material already quoted illustrates how the 
Post has attempted to destroy confidence in 
Congress and the Government. The harping 
on hysteria to describe the mood of the Con- 
gress parallels the Communist-sponsored 
propaganda campaigns. Similarly, the at- 
tacks on individual Members of the Congress 
fall into this category. 


6. UNDERMINING SECURITY FORCES 


In line with Communist doctrine, the Post 
frequently uncovers cases of police brutality 
and incompetence. Recently its most cele- 
brated case against the police department 
blew up. 

Willie Clegg, a Negro employee of the Post, 
was arrested on the charge of molesting a 
white woman. On the following day, the 
paper carried lurid tales of the brutal beat- 
ing Clegg had received during police interro- 
gation. As a result of these stories, three 
policemen were placed on trial before a spe- 
cial police board. It was obvious from the 
very beginning that the Post had no case, 
that most of its assertions had been born 
in the fertile brains of its policymakers. 
One witness, who was a prisoner in the same 
room with Cliegg, stated during the trial that 
the Post had offered to give him substantial 
financial help if he would testify that Clegg 
had been beaten. Ie said that the police 
had never even raised their voices to Clegg 
The Post’s reporters were obliged to admit 
that they had seen no marks of beating al- 
though they had been very close to Clegg. 

The defense attorney for the three ac- 
cused officers made the charge that the “Post 
and members of its staff had entered into a 
conspiracy against the Police Department 
* * * by presenting Clegg as the direct 
instrument to bring these false charges. 
* * * It was the policy of divide and con- 
quer, and the purpose was to make ineffec- 
tive all the laws and regulations of the Police 
Department.” The trial board was unani- 
mous in its verdict clearing the police of 
any charge of brutality. 

During January, the fire chief of Wash- 
ington was on trial for alleged incompetency 
In the course of the proceedings, the Post 
hinted darkly that a whitewash was in the 
making. This editorial led the defense at- 
torney to make the charge that: 

“It is a disgraceful thing that a daily 
paper * * * The Washington Post, wil! 
proclaim on page 1 for civil rights and in 
an editorial advocates denial of those rights 
to my client and to seek to intimidate this 
board, saying in effect, ‘If you don’t convict 
Murphy we'll chop your heaé off.’ ” 

In view of the Post’s “liberal” editorial pol- 
icy, one would assume that it maintains a 
model policy toward its employees. But of 
all newspapers in the Capital the Post has 
the worst labor relations. Both the Interna- 
tional Typographicai Union and the Newspa- 
per Guild have been forced to fight with Post 
management for the rights of employees and 
for fair contract terms. City Editor Ben 
Gilbert has been repeatediy charged by the 
guild with arbitrary and unjustified dis- 
charges of staff members who have incurred 
his displeasure for real or imagined reasons, 
as well as with flagrant violations of the 
terms of the union-management contract. 

The grievance situation at the Post grew 
so serious after Gilbert became city editor 
that the guild was forced to appoint a city- 
wide grievance committee in a last-ditch at- 
tempt to straighten out the difficulties with 
Eugene Meyer. The typographical union 


reported that the Post was the only news- 
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paper that had failed to reach an agreement 
in current contract negotiations. 

There are sound members of the Post staff 
who believe that a drastic housecleaning is 
long overdue and may be in the offing. It is 
no secret that the editorial policy of the paper 
has aroused concern and resentment in re- 
sponsible circles in Washington. Represent- 
ative DoNpDERO expressed this sentiment 
when he referred to the Post as “the Wash- 
ington edition of the Daily Worker.” 

Another winged phrase about the Post that 
has caught on in Washington was tossed off 
by Chief Murphy’s defense attorney when he 
called it “the Washington Pravda.” 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
these questions and answers relating to 
H. R. 4790 may be useful to the member- 
ship, therefore, I am inserting them 
under leave to extend: 


1. Question. What are the objectives of 
H. R. 4790? 

Answer. H. R. 4790 is designed to provide 
stimulus to labor, management, and venture 
capital; to adjust for the increase in the 
cost of living and to equalize geographically 
the tax burden of the income, estate, and 
gift taxes. 

2. Question. How are these objectives ac- 
complished? 

Answer. To accomplish these objectives 
H. R. 4790 ‘provides an increase in the per- 
sonal exemptions from $500 per capita to 
$600 per capita; a special exemption of $600 
for those 65 years of age and over; changes 
the present law $500 special deduction for the 
blind to a $600 exemption; increases the 
standard deduction from a maximum of $500 
to a maximum of $1,000; allows all married 
couples to split their incomes for tax pur- 
poses; for all taxpayers combines with the 
present law 5-percent straight-across-the- 
board reduction a 12.6 percent reduction on 
the tentative tax up to $400, plus 7.4 percent 
on the next $99,600, plus 5 percent on the ex- 
cess over $100,000; and equalizes the estate- 
and gift-tax provisions of present law as be- 
tween community- and non-community- 
property States. 

3. Question. In the last 14 years how many 
major revenue acts have been enacted? 

Answer. There have been 15 major revenue 
acts since 1934 

4. Question. How many of these 15 revenue 
acts reduced individual income taxes? 

Answer. Only one. The Revenue Act of 
1945 

5. Question. What was the level of per- 
sonal income in the calendar year 1947? 
In December 1947? At what rate is it run- 
ning currently? 

Answer. Personal income for 1947 aver- 
iged $197,000,000,000. In December 1947 the 
annual rate was $210,400,000,000. In Janu- 
ary 1948 the annual rate was $210,800,000,000. 

6. Question. What levels of personal in- 
come were estimated for calendar year 1948 
by the Treasury Department and the Staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation in figuring the revenue loss under 
H. R. 4790 and Federal receipts for the fiscal 
years 1948 and 1949? 

Answer. The Secretary of the Treasury 
when testifying on H. R. 4790 before the 
Ways and Means Committee, January 16, 
1948, stated that the Treasury was using an 


estimated level of personal income for calen- 
dar 1948 of $200,000,000,000 which they as- 
sumed to be a continuation of current levels. 
The staff in preparing their revenue estimates 
used a level of $208,000,000,000 which seemed 
more in line with current levels but some- 
what below the January figure of $210,800,- 
000,C00. 

7 Question. What was the original budget 
estimate of receipts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1946 and what 
were the actual receipts? 

Answer. The budget estimate of receipts 
for the fiseal year 1946 was $41,300,000,000 
and the actual receipts were $43,000,000,000. 

8. Question. What was the original budget 
estimate of receipts of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1947 and what were 
the actual receipts? 

Answer. The budget estimate of receipts 
for the fiscal year 1947 was $31,500,000,000 
and the actual receipts were $43,300,000,000. 

9. Question. What was the estimate of re- 
ceipts made by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation for the 
fiscal year 1947? 

Answer. The staff estimated in January of 
1947 that Federal receipts in fiscal 1947 
would be $41,500,000,000, as compared with 
actual receipts of $43,300,000,000. 

10. Question. What is the latest estimate 
of receipts made by the Treasury for the 
fiscal years 1948 and 1949 compared with the 
most recent estimates of the staff? 

Answer. For the fiscal year 1948 the Treas- 
ury estimate is $45,200,000.000, the staff es- 
timate $46,300,000,000. The staff is $1,100,- 
000,000 over the Treasury. For fiscal 1949 the 
Treasury estimates receipts of $44,500,000.000 
and the staff $47,300,000,000. The staff for 
1949 is $2,800,000,000 over the Treasury. 

11. Question. What is the estimated reve- 
nue loss of H. R. 4790 on a liability basis in 
calendar year 1948? 

Answer. H. R. 4790 is estimated by the 
staff to reduce taxes in calendar year 1948 by 
$4,200,000,000. 

12. Question. What is the effect of this 
$4,800,000,000 reduction upon the budget 
surplus for the fiscal year 1948? 

Answer. The staff estimates the effect upon 
the surplus in fiscal 1948 will be to reduce 
it by %558,000,000 or from $5,600,000,000 to 
$5,000 000,000. 

13. Question. What is the effect of H. R. 
4790 upon the budget surplus in the fiscal 
year 1949 assuming a $3,000,000,000 expendi- 
ture in fiscal 1948 to a trust fund available 
for expenditure under the European recov- 
ery program in fiscal 1949 and an additional 
$311,000,000 of foreign aid not ih the Presi- 
dent’s budget? 

Answer. Using the staff’s estimates of re- 
ceipts there will be a surplus of $5,200,000,000 
in fiscal 1949 after enactment of H. R. 4799. 

14. Question. How much reduction in the 
present-law tax does a single person receive 
under H. R. 4780 if his net income (income 
after deductions but before exemptions) is 
$800, $3,000, or $5,000? 

Answer. A single person with a net income 
of $800 receives a $24 tax reduction or a re- 
duction of 42 percent in his present tax. 
With a net income of $3,000 he receives a 
$75 reduction or 15 percent. With a ¢5,000 
net income he receives a reduction of $111 
or 12 percent. 

15. Question. How much reduction in the 
present-law tax does a married couple with 
two children receive under H. R. 4790 if the 
husband is the only provider and his net in- 
come (income after deductions but before 
exemptions) is $2,500 or $5,000? 

Answer. A married couple with two chil- 
dren and with a net income of $2,500 receives 
a tax reduction of $78 or 83 percent of what 
they now pay. With a net income of $5,000 
they receive a reduction of $157 or 27 percent 
of what they now pay. 

16. Question. How much total exemption 
does a single person who is over 65 years of 
age and blind receive under H. R. 4790? 
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Answer. He receives a total exemption of 
$1,800. $600 personal exemption, $600 exemp- 
tion for being 65 years of age or over and 
$600 for being blind. He receives the above 
in addition to the 10-percent standard deduc- 
tion. 

17. Question. What are the various changes 
made by H. R. 4790 in the individual income 
tax and the revenue loss from each? 

Answer. The various changes made by H. R. 
4790 and the revenue loss in a full year of 
operation of each are as follows: 

1. Increases the present $500 per capita 
exemption to $600. Revenue loss $2,000,100,- 
000. 

2. Provides an additional $600 exemption 
for those 65 years of age and over. Revenue 
loss $163,800,000. 

3. Provides a special $600 exemption for 
the blind in lieu of the present $500 deduc- 
tion. Revenue loss $100,009. 

4. Allows married couples to split their in- 
come for tax purposes. Revenue loss $550,- 
300,000. 

5. Increases the standard deduction from 
approximately 10 percent of adjusted gros 
income or $500, whichever is the lesser *o 
approximately 10 percent of adjusted gross 
income or $1,000, whichever is the lesser. 
Revenue loss $59,400,000. 

6. Provides percentage reductions of 12.6 
percent on the present law tax on the first 
$400 of tentative tax, plus 7.4 percent on the 
next $99,600 of tax and 5 percent on the ex- 
cess over $100,000 of tax. Revenue loss $1.- 
799,700,000. 

7. Provides for equalization of the estate 
and gift taxes between community-property 
and non-community-property States. Rev- 
enue loss $199,100,000. 

Total decrease in liabilities $4,772,600,000. 

18. Question. How many taxpayers are re- 
lieved of paying Federal taxes under provi- 
sions in H. R. 4790? 

Answer. Seven million four hundred thou- 
sand taxpayers are relieved of paying Federal 
tax liability. 

19. Question. What percentage of the 
present tax do taxpayers with net incomes 
under $5,000 pay and what percentage of the 
total reduction under H. R. 4790 do this class 
of taxpayers receive? 

Answer. Under present law taxpayers with 
net incomes under $5,000 pay 55 percent of 
the total individual tax and they receive un- 
der H. R. 4790 71 percent of the total reduc- 
tion. 

20. Question. How much does the tax re- 
duction provided by H. R. 4790 represent otf 
the total tax liability under present law? 

Answer. The reduction in individual in- 
come taxes and the estate and gift taxes rep- 
resent 21.4 percent of the total liability 

21. Guestion. What changes does H. R 
4790 make in the requirements for filing a 
declaration of estimated tax? 

Answer. Under H. R. 4790 an individual i 
required to file a declaration of estimated tax 
if he reasonably expects his income for the 
year to exceed $4,500 plus $600 for each ex- 
emption claimed and his income is from 
wages subject to withholding, or more than 
$100 from sources not subject to withhold- 
ing and his total income is $600 or more. 

22. Question. Will there be any difference 
in the method of tax computation for the 
low-income taxpayer under H. R. 4790, 
compared with present law? 

Answer. No. The tax table on Form 1040A 
will still be available for those with ad- 
justed gross incomes of $5,000 or less. The 
table will make allowance for all the changes 
provided by H. R. 4790. The same is true 
for taxpayers who now file Form W-2 (the 
withholding receipt). 

23. Question. Does H. R. 4790 change the 
rates for computing the Federal estate and 
gift taxes or change return forms for the 
estate and gift taxes? 

Answer. No. The rates for both the estate 
and gift taxes remain the same, The method 
of computation and treatment of the income 
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will of necessity change the form of re- 
turn. 

24. Question. What is the effective date of 
H. R. 4790? 

Answer. January 1, 1948. 

25. Questions. When will the new with- 
holding rates become effective? 

Answer. May 1, 1948. 





Reduction of Veterans’ Administration 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been greatly concerned 
in the reduction of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration personnel to see that no essen- 
tial service is lost to the veterans. In 
this connection I have stressed the neces- 
sity of keeping the production-line peo- 
ple, for these are the employees who 
render the direct service to the veteran. 
While investigating the personnel re- 
duction by the Veterans’ Administration 
I have obtained some very interesting 
facts which I believe all Members of 
the Congress should know. 

Generally speaking a supervisory em- 
ployee is considered to be a grade CAF-5 
or above or one of the professional 
grades. Some of the professionals do 
perform production work. Approxi- 
mately 47 percent of the jobs being abol- 
ished are grade CAF-4 or below; 53 per- 
cent are CAF-5 or above or one of the 
professional grades; 74 percent of Vet- 
erans’ Administration employees are 
CAF-4 or below. These figures mean 
that 3,361 CAF-5’s or above, 713 profes- 
sional grades, and 4 subprofessional 
grades make a total of 4,078, or 53 per- 
cent. The 47 percent figure includes 
3,311 CAF-4’s or below, plus 229 CPC 
grades. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that approximately 50 percent of 
the jobs being abolished are concerned 
with direct service to veterans, the re- 
maining 50 percent are engaged in ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and planning 
activities. For example, the claims pro- 
gram sustained a 11.5 percent cut; con- 
tact work, 9.58 percent; and insurance, 
5.71 percent. In terms of positions it 
means that in contact work 252 grade 
CAF-4 or below will be lost by reason of 
the reduction and 469 in grades CAF-5 
or above. A total of 444 CAF-4 or below 
be abolished in the claims program while 
408 CAF-5 or above will be reduced. In 
the insurance program 367 CAF-4 or 
below will be dismissed together with 81 
CAF-5 ar above. 

The following information prepared by 
the Veterans’ Administration at my re- 
quest gives some indication of the effect 
of this reduction: 

PERTINENT FACTS ON THE REDUCTIONS 

Question. Are we firing all of the privates 
and none of the colonels and generals? 


Answer. No; we are not. In January 1948 
the average salary for all VA jobs, field and 
Washington, was $2,803. It is estimated that 
the average salary of the jobs reported as be- 
ing abolished is $3,140. 

Question. Are we firing the workers and 
leaving the bosses? 

Answer. No. According to a study recently 
made, 74 percent of all jobs in VA are CAF-4 
and comparable level and below. This means 
that 74 percent of VA employees earn less 
than $2,469, which is the base of CAF-4. On 
the other hand, only 47 percent of the jobs to 
be abolished are CAF-4 and below. 

The detailed report of jobs abolished was 
gone over to obtain an estimate of proportion 
of jobs being abolished which are concerned 
with direct operations or direct service to vet- 
erans. It is estimated that 50 percent of the 
jobs being abolished are concerned with di- 
rect service to veterans; the other 50 percent 
are engaged in executive, administrative, 
planning, high-level supervisory, or auxiliary 
service work, 

Question. Where are the heaviest cuts tak- 
ing place? 

Answer. Forty-nine percent of the indi- 
cated positions to be abolished are in voca- 
tional rehabilitation and education. 

Eleven and five-tenths percent are in 
claims. 

Nine and five-tenths percent are in con- 
tact. 


———$ 
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On the other hand, there are no indicated 
reductions in Board of Veterans’ Appeals and 
Readjustment Allowance. 


Veterans’ Administration employees, by 
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Statement of Ben W. Creim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I wish to include the testimony 
of Mr. Ben W. Creim, of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, before the California Util- 
ities Commission in San Francisco, 
March 12, 1948: 

STATEMENT OF BEN W. CREIM 


The Bureau of Reclamation has been 
charged with seeking to withhold power from 


California in this time of emergency. These 
charges are without foundation, For more 
than a month the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. has failed to utilize 10,000 kilowatts ol 
peaking capacity available to it, under con- 
tract, at Shasta power plant. All the com- 
pany has had to do is ask for it, as pro- 
vided in article 5 of the contract aniend- 
ment No. 1: 

“During periods of emergency throughout 
the life of the existing contract, the United 
States may, in its sole discretion and upon 
request of the company’s system dispatche! 
furnish and deliver to the company 10,000 
kilowatts of power capacity in addition | 
that provided for in article 4 hereof and in 
the existing contract.” 

Inasmuch as the company has not re- 
quested this 10,000 kilowatts of peaking ca- 
pacity since the first week in Februar) 
charges of withholding power are obvious!) 
untrue. Further, during the month of Feb- 


ruary, the Bureau delivered 47,000,000 kil 
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watt hours in excess of a contract commit- 
ment of 22,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

Inasmuch as we are not withholding power, 
what is the real controversy? 

Section 9 (c) of the Federal Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, provides, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“That in said sales (or leases) (of electric 
power) preference shall be given to munic- 
ipalities and other public corporations or 
agencies; and also to cooperatives and other 
nonprofit organizations financed in whole or 
in part by loans made pursuant to the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 and any amend- 
ments thereos.” 

This granting of preference in power sales 
to public agencies and cooperatives has also 
been written into the Federal statutes by the 
Congress in the following legislative acts: 
The Reclamation Act of 1906, the Raker Act 
of 1913, the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, the Bonne- 
ville Act of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, and the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1945. 

We think it is not an overstatement to say 
that this preference is something in which 
the Congress believes. We would go so far as 
to say it is eleven times a law of the land, 
and we know for sure that, as employees of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, it is the law 
governing and limiting our administrative 
actions. To effectively and realistically ac- 
complish the intent of Federal law is the 
major problem before us. 

But for more than a year now we have 
been trying to do business with a company 
which wants us to take a very dim view of 
this law—so dim that our vision of it would 
keep changing as convenience suited. At 
one time we are asked to pretend quite sim- 
ply ‘that it doesn’t exist. Then again we're 
expected to recognize that it does exist, but 
doesn’t apply to anything except project 
pumping. Then suddenly, our vista is wid- 
ened to a new concept: the law exists but has 
reference only to camps, administrative 
offices, and other facilities of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. At the present time we are 
in the dark as to whether an admittedly ex- 
istent law applies to national parks, and at 
the same time are again being asked to pre- 
tend that no such law exists. 

On September 23, 1943, the United States, 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, made a 
wartime contract with the P. G. & E. Co. 
for purchase by the company of energy gen- 
erated at Shasta power plant. Article 20 of 
that contract, which is still in force and re- 
mains so until December 31 of the present 
year, is entitled “Preference to Public Agen- 
cies” and it reads as follows: 

“During the term of this contract, and in 
order to meet the existing war emergency, 
the parties agree (without establishing a 
permanent policy in respect to the disposi- 
tion of power of the United States) that 
they will endeavor to carry out the provisions 
of the reclamation law providing that prefer- 
ences be given public agencies and coopera- 
tives in the lease or sale of Government 
power, by mutual agreement supplementary 
to this contract, if, as, and when the occa- 
sion may require.” 

Note particularly the phrases “the parties 
* *  * will endeavor to carry out the pro- 
visions of the reclamation law -* * * by 
mutual agreements * * * as and when 
the occasion may require.” Since the Bu- 
reau had at that time no transmission lines 
to serve preferential customers, this clause, 
taken by itself, could mean only one of two 
things: (1) That the parties would work out 
mutual agreements whereby the company’s 
transmission facilities would be made avail- 
able for service to such preferential cus- 
tomers, with due compensation from the 


Government, or (2) that the, parties would 
make mutual ‘agreements for withdrawal of 
power committed to the company by the 
contract, in the event the Bureau obtained 
its own transmission facilities in order to 
serve preferential customers. In the con- 
text of the contract, however, the second pos- 
sible meaning is eliminated, for article 18 is 
entitled “withdrawals” and covers that par- 
ticular subject very thoroughly. The only 
possible remaining meaning to this clause, 
therefore, is that the company would en- 
deavor to make arrangements with the Bu- 
reau for what is sometimes called “convey- 
ance” or “exchange” of Government power 
to a preferential customer gs occasion arose. 
Otherwise the contractual provision, which 
exists today, would be meaningless. 

Occasion first arose even while the contract 
was being negotiated, and the material ar- 
rangements were incorporated in the con- 
tract itself. The Contra Costa County Water 
District was purchasing power from the P. G. 
& E. under a 5-year contract for operation of 
the pumping plants of the Contra Costa 
Canal, a unit of the Central Valley project 
serving the district. In article 15 of the 1943 
contract it was agreed that the P. G. & E. Co. 
would take Government power at Shasta sub- 
station in exchange for power delivered at the 
Contra Costa pumps, at the rate of 134 kilo- 
watt-hours at Shasta sub for 1 kilowatt- 
hour at the pumps. This operation went into 
effect on July 1, 1945, when the contract 
which the public agency—in this case a coun- 
ty water district—held with the utility com- 
pany expired. This was the first occasion on 
which exchange was invoked by mutual ar- 
rangement. 

The second occasion arose in the autumn 
of 1945, immediately after the Bureau exe- 
cuted a contract with the city of Roseville 
for Central Valley project power. On this 
occasion the public agency was a municipal- 
ity, and the company flatly refused to ex- 
change. 

The third occasion arose in the summer of 
last year, when the Bureau asked the com- 
pany to exchange Government power for 
housing which the Bureau was providing for 
workers at the site of the Tracy pumping 
plant. On this occasion the company agreed, 
by letter of June 18. This was a case of a 
Federal Government establishment. 

The fourth occasion arose 2 months later. 
However, by letter of August 22, the company 
refused to exchange for Hunter’s Point and 
other naval shore stations in the area. 

The fifth occasion involved Lassen National 
Park, another Federal establishment, and one 
never supplied with commercial power by the 
facilities of any utility. By letter of Novem- 
ber 6, 1947, the company informed us that it 
was investigating the matter. We have had 
no further response to this particular re- 
quest. 

The sixth occasion arose at the same time, 
when the Government inquired regarding the 
company’s willingness to provide exchange 
service for the Colorado River Commission of 
Nevada, a public agency of that State. The 
company replied that it was unwilling. 

Just a week ago we received a letter from 
the company regarding the seventh, to date 
the final occasion. This had to do with our 
request that the company exchange for the 
Government camp at Friant Dam site—an- 
other Federal Government establishment. 
On this occasion the company agreed. 

Let’s look at the score: Seven exchange re- 
quests, two of them involving agencies of 
the State of California buying power from 
the company; four of them Federal Govern- 
ment establishments; and one a public agen- 
cy of the State of Nevada. The company com- 
plied in one instance involving a State agen- 
cy, declined in the other two. The company 
complied for one group of Federal establish- 
ments, to date has refused for the others. We 
think it is entirely understandable that the 
Bureau finds this policy on the part of the 


company confusing, illogical, and discrimina- 
tory. 

Before I bring this discussion up to the 
immediate present, I would like to outline 
in a little detail for you what was involved 
in the instance I cited above as the fourth 
item of exchange service to naval establish- 
ments. In its present refusal to exchange 
for the Government, the P. G. & E. Co. has 
discriminated against not only its largest 
single supplier of power, but also its largest 
single customer-——-the Government of the 
United States. The 11 major Army, 9 Navy, 
and 5 Air Force establishments of the Gov- 
ernment in this service area in 1947 alone 
totaled over 60,000 kilowatts of noncoinci- 
dental maximum demand. One point of 
determination in the Congress, when funds 
were appropriated for project transmission 
to the Delta load center, was that it would be 
absurd for the Government to sell power to 
the private company, then turn around and 
buy it back, at a substantial profit to the 
company, for Government use. Yet this pro- 
cedure is followed each year for the major 
military establishments in this area, to the 
tune of almost 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
and at a cost of about $1,750,000. Now, in 
refusing to exchange for these establish- 
ments of the Government, here is what the 
company policy prevents the Government 
from accomplishing—a saving of $700,000 per 
year in cost of purchased energy (that is, 
contracting the Bureau's rate schedule R2-F1 
with the company rate schedules) and added 
revenue to the Central Valley project of about 
$300,000 per year. This calculation assesses 
the reimbursement made to the company for 
exchanging this energy against the revenues 
to the project. The cost of such exchange 
was computed at 1 mill per kilowatt-hour, 
a figure which the company itself has sug- 
gested in those instances where it agreed to 
exchange. A net gain of $1,000,000 per year 
to the Federal Government if the company 
would live up to the intent of its contract 
commitments and exchange Shasta energy 
Gentlemen, that sum, over the 50-year pay- 
out period, would pay for all the presently 
proposed transmission lines of the Central 
Valley project. 

Now, these are the kind of thoughts which 
have moved the Bureau to insist, in con- 
tracting for the new Shasta generation and 
in discussions regarding renegotiation of 
our basic contract with the company, that 
there be substituted for article 20 of the 
existing contract—an article to which the 
company has denied any substantial mean- 
ing—a newly worded article asking quite 
clear what is meant by “preference to public 
agencies.” In my opening remarks I listed 
the Raker Act of 1913 as one of the con- 
gressional enactments containing a _ pro- 
vision similar to that which governs thé 
Bureau of Reclamation in its dealings with 
the company Under the Raker Act, the 
company has been exchanging for the benefit 
of the city and county of San Francisco since 
1945, on precisely the basis called for in the 
contract with the Bureau-—that is, an ex- 
change of energy, with delivery at numerous 
points. This operation, although an iso- 
lated one, clearly represents the effectuation 
of a general policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as repeatedly prescribed by the Con- 
gress. But in the Central Valley, the com- 
pany chooses to regard the Federal Govern- 
ment as in some special category in which 
in turn, each different agency of the Gov- 
ernment is a separate entity, to be dealt 
with separately. The company will exchange 
for the Bureau of Reclamation’s facilities 
whether they be housing units, administra- 
tive offices or pumps, but will not do so for 
the Army, the Navy, or any other Federal or 
public agency. Under the contract with 
San Francisco, however, the company deliv- 
ers in exchange for Hetch Hetchy power to 
the numerous agencies of the city and county 
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and at several hundred points. In fact the 
second “whereas” of the contract begins: 

“Whereas city now uses large quantities 
of electric energy for its diverse municipal 
purposes which are hereinafter generally 
enumerated.” 

Why should there not be a contract with 
the Federal Government beginning: 

“Whereas Government now uses large 
quantities of electric energy for its diverse 
large-scale undertakings which are herein- 
after generally enumerated.” 

Might not such a contract thereby satisfy 
the intent of the Federal reclamation law 
even as the contract with the city and county 
of San Francisco satisfies the Raker Act? 

The P. G. & E. Co. knows very well what we 
are talking about and what the Congress 
intended its duties and responsibilities to be 
under a contract with the United States. 
But for more than a year the company has 
failed to assist in the development of a sub- 
stitute for article 20 of the old contract. 
That substitute would take the place of ar- 
ticles 15 and 20 in the expiring contract. It 
could be entitled “Exchange of Energy” and 
it would effectuate a performance similar to 
the San Francisco contract. In summary, 
I repeat that the subject of exchange remains 
the only point of the contract for the new 
Shasta energy upon which we have substan- 
tial disagreement with the company. 

So I have presented here in some detail the 
story of exchange, which is our only recourse 
in satisfaction of our guiding legislation 
when we continue to lack transmission facili- 
ties. The company opposes our transmis- 
sion lines; the company refuses to exchange 
for other public agencies. The only possible 
deduction is that the company does not be- 
lieve with the Congress in the principle of 
preference to public agencies in the sale of 
Government power. California is in the 
middle of a desperate situation, for which 
the company, as Mr. Boke outlined, left this 
area unprepared and unapprised. 

Now, at this critical juncture, Mr. James 
Black has written us as follows: 

“You even threaten to withhold power 
from the public in the present drought 
emergency in your attempt to force upon the 
company a contract which would accomplish 
this purpose.” 

We respectfully ask this Commission and 
call upon every citizen of California to an- 
swer for himself: Who is withholding what, 
and on what ground? There is only one 
possible answer, and it is this: The P. G. & E. 
Co. is withholding its transmission facilities 
in defiance of the best interests of the State 
of California, is withholding its signature 
from a proffered contract for this power, is 
withholding Shasta power from the people 
of California, and solely upon the grounds of 
company policy. We ask any fair-minded 
citizen, which he considers paramount in 
the public interest: the policy of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. or the policy of the people, 
as represented in the Congress of the United 
States? 

In spite of the attitude of the company, 
the new Shasta power will be available to 
the people of California. Secretary of the 
Interior Krug sent a wire to Governor War- 
ren on March 5 of this year, in which, as you 
will recall, he concluded: 

“I am therefore offering to you, for use 
during this emergency, all new power at 
Shasta Dam power plant. This energy can 
be marketed by any agency you may desig- 
nate. Only basic requirement I care to im- 
pose is that this energy should be made 

vailable to agriculture and industry with- 
out any middleman’s profit.” 

I understand this offer has caused some 
bewilderment here, in view of the fact that 
the P. G. & E. Co. is still the only possessor of 
transmission facilities. I am now author- 
ized to amplify Secretary Krug’s offer by way 

f several specific suggestions. I should first 
like to emphasize, however, that the State of 


California and the people of. this area have 
as much at stake in this issue as the Federal 
Government. Thus far, I have confined my 
remarks to the Government’s position in re- 
lation to these negotiations, but I cannot re- 
frain from pointing out that the welfare of 
the State should not permit the P. G. & E. Co. 
to impose its monopolistic will on this situ- 
ation, 

Our primary recommendation to the 
Public Utilities Commission is that it order 
the P. G. & E. Co. to exchange power with the 
government through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for service to all Federal establishments 
having a connected load in excess of 500 
horsepower, to the city of Roseville, and to 
such other public agencies as may wish to 
make contractual arrangements with the 
Bureau for Government power. Such a solu- 
tion to the present impasse would not only 
make the new energy immediately available 
in the most normal manner but would pre- 
clude a repetition of this impasse when the 
present contraet between the Bureau and the 
company expires on December 31 of this year. 

If such action be net taken, for whatever 
reason, our second recommendation is that 
the Commission request the company to pro- 
vide this exchange service on a voluntary 
basis in view of the company’s basic respon- 
sibilities to the people of the State. 

Failing either of these, our third sugges- 
tion is that contained in the final para- 
graphs of Secretary Krug’s telegram to Gov- 
ernor Warren—namely, that the Governor 
name an agency which may administer the 
disposition of the new energy, with the 
stipulation that such agency not exact any 
middleman’s profit. This would be a tem- 
porary, emergency measure enabling utiliza- 
tion of the energy immediately but in no 
way solving difficulties which can be ex- 
pected to arise upon expiration of the Bu- 
reau’s contract with the company at the end 
of the year. 

We do not believe that any of these sug- 
gestions represents an easy or a totally sat- 
isfactory solution—since clearly nothing 
short of independent project facilities will 
ever be satisfactory. The deadlock precipi- 
tated by the stand of the power company is 
not an easy situation. But the Government 
cannot permit a betrayal of the public trust 


The State of California most desperately 


needs the power. The State should take ac- 
tion. If that means special legislation, if it 
means enlarging the powers of your Commis- 
sion, if it means setting up a new agency, 
then that is what should be done. 
Gentlemen, Shasta power must get to the 
people of the State of California. We have 
made three concrete proposals to attain that 
end. We await your decision and we urge 
that you make it available at the earliest 
possible date. . 


Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker,-an arti- 
cle appearing in the New York Post by 
former Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Harold L. Ickes, has just come to my 
attention. It gives some very interest- 
ing information about the Greek King 
and his crooked coterie of upper wealthy 
and officeholders. It shows that the 
Greek-German King has seven brothers- 
in-law who served under Hitler, that he 
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is extremely wealthy, 
$480,000 a year. 

It strikes me that it would be to the 
interest of the Members who are «go 
strongly urging additional millions to 
Greece to read this article, and I am 
sure that they will come to the conclu- 
sion that the American taxpayers have 
been robbed. 

Mr. Ickes suggests that the Secretary 
of State make known a report on the 
Greek situation which was recently sub- 
mitted to him, but I am constrained to 
feel that the Wall Street Under Secre- 
taries and Assistant Secretaries will not 
permit him to do so. The article 
follows: 


and receives 


MAN TO MAN 
(By Harold L. Ickes) 


There is an old adage, “Beware the Greeks 
bearing gifts.” But how about Greeks ac- 
cepting, in fact demanding, gifts? President 
Truman seems to fear that the American 
Congress will not vote money fast enough 
to satisfy the apparently insatiable hunge: 
of Greek officials for American dollars. 

A year ago the President demanded $300.- 
00C,000 to save Greece from communism. Ai 
that time some Greeks were fighting a king 
whom they did not want. Now twice as 
many are fighting him. With the $300,000.- 
000 gone, the President is asking for an ad- 
ditional $275,000,000. When the same docile 
Congress has voted this sum, how long will 
it be before Mr. Truman will again grab an- 
other laden tray to serve the hungry Greeks 
with more and better food? 

Do the American people know that th 
Greek King is paid $40,000 a month for sal- 
ary and expenses, free of income taxes? Yet 
“he toils not, neither does he spin.” This 
is nearly half a million dollars a year. Even 
Mr, Truman, who is spending more public 
money for persOnal expenses than any Pres- 
ident in our history, does not get nearly that 
much. Moreover, the Greek King has a very 
large income aside from this $40,000 a month 
It is said to be about twice that of the King 
of England. Two palaces are maintained fo! 
him, one in Athens and one about 15 mile 
outside of the city. The King is German 
The Queen is even more German, She had 
seven brothers in Hitler’s army. 

Where do these $40,000 a month com 
from? I suggest that, if they do not com: 
directly from the American taxpayers, the 
do indirectly. At the very least, if this gre: 
income is out of Greek taxes, we are makil 
it good by paying an equivalent amount to- 
wards the rehabilitation of the Greek econ- 
omy and in fighting the guerrillas. In othe 
words, if the Greek people are paying $40.0 
a month to the King, we are paying t! 
much into the Greek treasury, and muc 
more besides. 

The King of Greece ought to be sufficient! 
interested in his soft job to contribute monc) 
for Greek defense and Greek rehabilitation 
Nor does the German royalty that reign 
in Greece compromise the only “Greeks 
into whose pockets American money is flow- 
ing in a steady stream. There is a swarm 
of parasitic Greek officeholders who are 
leeches upon the public treasury and, there- 
fore, upon the American treasury since we 
are supplying the difference between the 
little that the Greek taxpayers pay and th 
much greater amount that the Greek Gov- 
ernment spends. In 1939, according to some 
figures that I believe the State Departmen’ 
could supply if it would, there were 50,00 
political job holders in Greece. Today ther 
are 90,000, in addition to 60,000 more ii 
quasi-public service. Many of these work 
only 3 or 4 hours a day and many others per- 
form no more arduous task than to draw 
their pay. It has been estimated that full 
one-half of the Greek population is on thi 
government pay roll. 
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It has been notorious for a long time that 
the wealthy Greeks pay little, if any, taxes. 
It is believed that at least $1,000,000,000 of 
Greek wealth reposes in the banks and safety- 
deposit hxes of such countries as the United 
States, Switzerland, and the Argentine. 
Naturally, these money-fat Greeks are loyal 
to their German King and Queen. They want 
no change in a rotten political and economic 
system that taxes the poor, encourages the 
parasite, and makes evasion easy for the rich. 
Moreover, the Greeks have other means of 
tapping American wealth. Greece has a far- 
flung pension system. Of course, this does 
not benefit the poor, either. In Greece, pen- 
sions may be inherited. They pass from a 
father to his children, and it is possible for 
a person to be on two or three pension rolls 
at the same time. He may even get a good 
salary, besides, or hold a sinecure Govern- 
ment job, or be rich in his own right in 
addition to his pensions. 

Diogenes lived a long time ago and if he 
were in Greece today he would need a high- 
powered searchlight to find his honest man 
among the officials. And yet this is the coun- 
try in which the deformed Truman doctrine 
has attained its most perfect flower. This 
is the country to which the President pro- 
poses that we throw 275,000,000 more good 
dollars after the 300,000,000 bad ones of last 
year. I wonder if Secretary of State Marshall 
would consider making a full disclosure to 
the country of the economic situation that 
exists today in Greece, particularly as it re- 
lates to taxation and Government stipends. 
The facts are within the knowledge of his own 
Department, although, as with the Wede- 
meyer report on China, they have not been 
made public. The facts that have been cited 
and others that would undoubtedly interest 
the American people are in a written mem- 
orandum that recently was sent to the State 
Department by an American official in Greece. 
It is to be hoped that, if Secretary Marshall 
does not make a clean breast of the whole 
sorry Greek mess, someone in the Congress 
will have enough gumption to demand the 
facts. 





Congress Boards the Tax-Cut Band Wagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr.:KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
an editorial entitled “Congress Boards 
the Tax-Cut Band Wagon,” which ap- 
peared in the March 24 edition of the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. I 
hope that all my colleagues will read this 
thought-provoking editorial on an issue 
of vital importance to the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS BOARDS THE TAX-CUT BAND WAGON 

Inflation is taking wings again, after a 
brief, spasmodic drop in the commodity mar- 
kets. he total and the per capita income 
are at their highest. Corporation profits, 
$17,000,000,000 after taxes in 1947, are larger 
than they have ever been. The world is in 
crisis, a condition which calls for resolute, 
swift, and costly action on part of our Gov- 
ernment, if it is to meet its obligations to 
security. The public debt is massive, and in 
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light of uncertainties of today and tomorrow, 
must in all reason be reduced while the means 
to do so lie so readily at hand. 

And this is the hour in which Congress 
perversely drives in a kind of breathlessness 
to cut income taxes. 

The topheavy vote by which the deed was 
done in both Senate and House, should show 
all too plainly a shameless haste to get aboard 
the tax-cut band wagon as it rolls merrily 
down the highway of the months toward No- 
vember and election day. 

But through it all, a consciousness of guilt 
is clearly betrayed. The individual citizen 
must feel it, torn between the self-interest of 
personal savings and the awareness that the 
country is in an emergency, none the less 
real though not yet officially declared. Mem- 
bers of Congress show signs that they feel it. 

For example, Senator Tarr points to cir- 
cumstances which might make it hard to 
override the President's expected veto. Sup- 
pose, he suggests, Mr. Truman at this junc- 
ture sends a message asking additional ap- 
propriations of several billion dollars to 
strengthen national defense. This is more 
than a hypothesis. “I don't know,” he says, 
“what effect that will have.” 

What is he saying? Obviously he implies 
that such a request very likely would be re- 
garded by many members as sound, in view 
of the daily increasing tensions. It might 
upset calculations by which the cut was 
justified. However, its soundness would not 
be the result of ‘the President’s stating the 
case. If it would be sound then, it is sound 
now. Why wait for it to be made—and 
waiting, indulge in a gesture of ingratiation? 
The odds are that the gesture is a fleeting 
one and, in a large sense, insincere. 

You catch sight of Senator McManon, of 
Connecticut, struggling with himself and 
with his awareness of this fact, even as he 
votes for the tax cut. He finds himself 
impelled to say: “I would be less than fair 
to my constituents if I did not add that any 
tax cut may be of short duration.” But you 
fancy that if the duration lasts beyond No- 
vember, all will be well. 

The Senate bill, which the House indicates 
it will accept instead of its own, was drawn 
craftily to overcome the qualms of the like 
of Senator McMaHon. Here again is a reve- 
lation of motive, the motive of defeating 
a veto. For the House reduction of $6,500,- 
000,000 a figure of four and five-tenths bil- 
lions was substituted. At the same time 
it embraced several plausible reforms, like 
its community-property feature, which in- 
duced Senator MCMAHON to accept it on a 
point of policy. 

It appears likely that supporters of the 
move will take their cue, when it comes to 
defending their action, from Senator MILLI- 
KIN, of Colorado, who guided the measure to 
passage. Incentive capital is drying up, he 
said. A healthy economy, undrained by 
high taxes, is necessary if the country is to 
stay healthy. We wonder if the Senator is 
not confusing health with obesity, which 
can be anything but health. In view of 
the record of profits, production, and income, 
we wonder who will see this argument in 
behalf of a healthy economy has anything 
other than a rationalization of an arrant 
political competition 

The Senate vote betrays this nature of the 
competition. Not a single Republican Mem- 
ber voted against the bill. This was a party 
measure, and the party discipline was tight. 
Thirty Democrats out of 41 voting bowed 
to the inevitable and joined the opposition. 
You may guess that many of them decided 
to go after whatever credit might ensue, 
both for themselves and for their party. The 
11 who stood fast against this dubious course 
should be commended for their recognition 
of realities. They are Senators CONNALLY, 
GREEN, HatcH, HAYDEN, KILGORE, MCFARLAND, 
McGRATH, MYERS, O’MAHONEY, TAYLOR, and 
Tuomas of Oklahoma. Kentucky’s BARKLEY 
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did not vote, but was paired against the bill. 
Here is a nucleus about which to rally sup- 
port for the veto which the President, if he 
is to be consistent, must write. The chances 
that they will prevail are slim, but the 
times and the truth require that the effort 
be made. 





Statement by Richard L. Boke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an acute shortage of power in California 
which seriously affects our farmers and 
our industry. Mr. Richard L. Boke, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in testi- 
mony before the California Utilities 
Commission in San Francisco, March 12, 
1948, made the following statements, 
which I wish to include in the CoNncREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD L. BOKE 


We are determined that Shasta power 
soon to be available be delivered to the 
farms, the factories, and the shops of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Creim and I, who were in Wash- 
ington for Appropriation Committee hear- 
ings, have flown to this meeting with three 
positive proposals to attain that end. We 
hope the Commission will find means of 
taking immediate action on these proposals. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
these proposals in no way represent a rebax- 
ation of the Government’s position regard- 
ing ultimate disposition of this electric 
power, and we must, perforce, regard this 
hearing as a public forum for setting forth 
the reasons why the P. G. & E. Co. can- 
not and must not be permitted to impose 
its will even with respect to the immediate 
situation. To do so involves telling, as fully 
as time permits, a story which has been sup- 
pressed for more than a year while priva- 
tion encompassed this region, and which 
even now—after it can no longer be sup- 
pressed—is being misconstrued and misrep- 
resented to the California public. This is 
the story of the power shortage itself, which 
has a considerable past, and the more re- 
cent history of contractual impasse reached 
by the Bureau with the company. I shail 
confine my remarks to an account of the 


development of the shortage. Mr. Ben 
Creim, the Bureau’s regional power man- 
ager, who has conducted our attempted 


negotiations with the company, will tell the 
contract story and will suggest possible 
resolutions of the present impasse 

It is easy to fall into a view of regard- 
ing the long-standing contract negotiations 
between the Government and the P.G.& E 
as reflecting merely a bureaucratic stub- 
borness, in which the consumers are the 
ultimate sufferers, and the recent impact 
of the power shortage quite naturally oper- 
ates to inflame this view. I assure this 
Commission that I have no desire to em- 
bark on a campaign of name-calling—either 
of the P. G. & E. or of any other entity or 
person—simply for its own sake. But I do 
say, with all respect to this Commission, 
and in fairness to the people of California, 
that the Commission should not and cannot 
reach a decision on the matter which 
combination of exigencies has placed before 
it, without attention to a rather detailed 
factual narrative of the developments whic 
over a long period, have brought about these 
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exigencies. The situation we have today 
did not come about simply because Nature 
has been temporarily remiss, nor did it 
come about overnight, nor during the past 
few weeks or months, It had its inception 
many years ago 

The P. G. & E.’s contribution to the pres- 
ent shortage is due to an attitude of mind 
refi 1g a curious conception of public re- 
sponsibility, of which we have the first re- 
corded manifestations as far back as 1922, 
when the Water and Power Act came before 
the California Legislature. The Central Val- 
ley Project Act of a few years later brought 
into the open the company’s violent oppo- 
sition to the development of public power, 
for the State’s Central Valley Project Act 
provided, in section 8, for a preference in 
the sale of power to public agencies. The 
1istory of the P. G. & E.’s campaign against 
that measure and its predecessor, the Water 
and Power Act of 1922, is recounted in de- 
tail in many public documents. I will not 
review it here, except to refer, as typical, to 
the famous letter from the president of the 
company to an eastern investment company 
ive, in which Mr. Hockenbeamer de- 
tailed tt ctivities of the company in what 
he called “ * * our two big campaigns 
against the so-called ‘Water and Power Act.’ ” 
The Central Vailey Project Act nevertheless 
was passed by the California Legislature. 
Then followed a referendum, in which the 
“ompany conducted yet a fourth campaign, 
leiming, among other things, that a market 
lid not and would not exist for the water 
and power of the project. Enough of the 
California people had sufficient foresight to 
pay no heed to such prcgnostications and 
voted in favor of the act. 

When the State could not finance the proj- 
ect and it was authorized as a Federal rec- 
lamation undertaking 2 years later, it was 
substantially the same project, and its gov- 
erning legislation still grants preference in 
the sale of power to public agencies. The 
company, once it was clear that the power 
generating facilities of the project were to 
come into being, turned its attack to those 
physical features which were necessary to 
enable satisfaction of the preferential sales 
clause—that is, transmission lines and a 
steam plant. It also waged a successful lob- 
bying cam gn against State legislation to 
enable municipalities and irrigation dis- 
tricts to issue revenue bonds. The com- 
pany’s objectives have been (1) to prevent 
the formation of public agencies to take 
public power, and (2) to prevent public 
power from becoming available to such 
agencies as do contrive to get started. I 
will not review here all the recurring mis- 
statements of this continuous campaign. 
But I cannct refrain from citing a few of 
those most ludicrous, in the light of events 
of today but nevertheless sometimes effec- 
example, the argument that the 
Bureau was attempting to make a power 
project out of a water project. I doubt that 

is a single farmer in the Central Val- 

’ who hasn’t learned this year that 

1aior user of power, and that for him 

water. Or, for another example, 

iment that the Central Valley proj- 

lission lines and the steam plant 

“wasteful duplication” of com- 

cilities. If the company had not 

sfully opposed funds for the west side 

ion lines in 1946, those lines would 

in service and not only would there 

ny impasse over getting the new 

energy to the people of this State, 

st twice as much power could be 

And if the company had 

ot opposed funds for the Delta steam plant 

from 1841 onward, that capacity might now 

be available for the relief of our farmers and 
our industries. 

The damage has been done for the present, 
and we must look about us and see what 

1ave to work with now. We have a Shasta 
which is operationally complete except 


execu 


( 
« 
c 


tive—for 


for the drumgates, to be installed this sum- 
mer. We have two generating units in op- 
eration at Shasta, rated at a total of 150,000 
kilowatts but which have been operating 
steadily at 170,000 and peaking at 180,000 
kilowatts. Work has begun on the Tracy 
pumping plant, for which alone the project 
would require its own transmission grid and 
steam standby, even if there were no other 
reason for these facilities. Keswick Dam will 
be in operation next year and all its gen- 
erating capacity will be ready for the 1949 
peal power season. No construction funds 
are available as yet for the Delta steam 
plant. About 13 percent of the total funds 
required for transmission have been pro- 
vided. About one-third of the money re- 
quired for switchyards has been provided and 
13 percent of the money required for substa- 
tions. All of this money is presently ob- 
ligated. 

All of the remaining three Shasta units 
will be in operation by the 1949 irrigation 
season of peak power demand. These are 
units No. 5, No. 2, and No. 1, but I shall refer 
to them here in the order of their installa- 
tion—as the third, fourth, and fifth units. 
The third unit has now completed its period 
of testing and is in operation, replacing, in 
turn, the two initial units which have been 
in steady operation since they went irtto 
service in 1944. 

However, water releases at Shasta will not 
be sufficiently large to permit utilization of 
the third unit until about April 15, when ir- 
rigation releases are scheduled to begin. I 
wish to emphasize this point, because certain 
self-appointed spokesmen have given the 
public to understand that this new unit 
could go into full production at any time. 
On the contrary, the schedule of irrigation 
releases rules the Shasta generation, and 
those releases will not permit utilization of 
the new unit until about a month from now. 
At that time, due to inadequate transmis- 
sion to Shasta substation, the delivered kilo- 
watt capacity of the Shasta plant will be 
increased by only about 43,000—from a 
maximum of 177,000 kilowatts delivered at 
Shasta substation for peaking purposes to a 
steady 220,000. Gearing this kilowatt availa- 
bility to scheduled water releases from 
Shasta Reservoir, we have outlined a schedule 
of expected generation at Shasta power plant 
during the calendar year 1948. With your 
permission, I should like to offer a copy 
of this schedule for inclusion in the Rrecorp. 

At this point, I should like to emphasize 
that during February the Bureau delivered 
to the company more than three times the 
amount of energy called for in our contract 
with the company and that the generation 
anticipated during April is five times the 
contract figure.’ Incidentally, in February, 
upon advice from the project watermaster, 
he was concerned about meeting irrigation 
requirements this summer, the Bureau had 
intended to cut down its generation to 43,- 
500,000 kilowatt hours from the 94,500,000 
generated in January. However, the com- 
pany had used up its contract commitment 
of 22,000,000 in the first 8 days of February 
on a basis of unrestricted call upon the proj- 
ect capacity. The full force of the power 
supply emergency then broke on the State, 
and generation at Shasta was kept to a 
steady 2,000,000 kilowatt hours per day, re- 
sulting in a total monthly generation of 
almost 67,000,000 kilowatt hours, 20,000,000 
higher than expected. 

One further point. It will be noted from 
the schedule which I have submitted that 
generation for October, November, and 
December is down to the P. G. & E. commit- 
ment. This is so scheduled because of the 
fact that Shasta storage will be drawn far 
down at the end of the irrigation season and 
a program of building up that storage will be 
necessary. I regret to say that no possible 
run-off, short of flood stage, will cause any 
change in this generating schedule for those 
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final 3 months of the year. To get below 
2,000,000 acre-feet of storage begins to tread 
on dangerous ground for operation of the 
project in the following season, but in the 
fall we expect the storage to be at, 1,500,000 
acre-feet. 

So much for the present development of 
the Central Valley project and the immedi- 
ately future availability of project power, 
for the inadequacies of which the P. G. & E. 
company certainly canriot escape a large 
measure of responsibility. After it was ap- 
parent that this area was headed for serious 
trouble in its power supply, Mr. Black of the 
P. G. & E. went before the congressional 
Appropriations Committees with his un- 
fortunate denials of impending shortage and 
his cries of wasteful duplication. Here is a 
quotation from the House Appropriations 
Committee hearings of February 18, 1946: 

“Mr, JOHNSON. The Bureau has represented 
that there is a prospect of a shortage of 
power in that area in the future. Do you say 
to the committee there is no prospect of any 
Shortage of power in the Central Valley? 

“Mr. Buack. There is no prospect whatso- 
ever, sir. . 

“Mr. JOHNSON, Is there any shortage now? 

“Mr. Biackx. There is none now; there has 
been none, and there will be none in the 
future.” 

At the same time that Mr. Black was mak- 
ing categorical predictions that he could not 
possibly vindicate, the Federal Government 
made the first of a long series of attempts to 
warn this area of its danger. On December 
16, 1946, the Bureau of Reclamation stated: 

“Unknown to all but a few persons, devel- 
opment of the past months have brought the 
northern and central California areas to a 
critical shortage of electric cnergy.” 

This announcement and its statistical sup- 
porting data went entirely unheeded. One 
month later, on January 26, 1947, Mr. Creim, 
the Bureau of Reclamation regional power 
manager, in a verbal account to the press, 
repeated this warning, whereupon officials 
of the P. G. & E. were quoted in the Sacra- 
mento Union as replying that: 

“The company has 13 steam plants and 53 
hydroelectric plants capable of handling any 
demands * * * and 160 reservoirs in 
the Sierra Nevada have enough water to take 
care of even the driest year.” 

By February 3 I had become thoroughly 
alarmed by the increasing signs of system 
failure; and I made a further and fuller 
statement to the press. I should like to 
quote a few sentences from that statement: 

“California is all dressed up and has some 
place to go, but it hasn’t the power to get 
there. * * * Northern California, the 
bay area, and the Central Valley are in- 
evitably going to suffer a limitation, and the 
limitation will be only more acute in pro- 
portion as the public power phase of the 
development should fail of realization. This 
area’s productive capacity in every field ol 
agricultural and industrial enterprise is go- 
ing to experience a restriction. It is the job 
of all concerned to hold the restriction to a 
minimum.” 

That those words were not alarmist then, 
I submit must be evident to this Commis- 
sion. But what resulted from this warn- 
ing? Nothing less than a letter from the 
executive vice president of the P. G. & E. to 
the State water power authority, charging 
that— 

“Mr. Boke’s statement is erroneous in its 
assumption and misleading in its conclu- 
sions.” 

I’m afraid I must further point out that 
at that time, while measures might still have 
been taken, no other agency concerned in 
the matter seemed sufficiently enlightened t 
endorse the technical accuracy of the posi- 
tion of the Bureau of Reclamation. It wa 
laughed down, and, officially, a shortage did 
not exist—simply because the lights had n 
yet gone off. 
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On February 10, I replied to the P. G. & E.’s 
latest statement by saying: 

“There is a basic lack of power reserves in 
California to meet demands by the rapidly 
growing population and industrial develop- 
ment.” 

By August of last year, the clocks had al- 
ready run slow once, and we knew that 
they would again. The bay area’s chemical 
plants were curtailed, and the possibility 
of shortage had become official. On August 
20 I again warned that this situation was 
not temporary, that it was going to get 
worse before it got better, and at that time 
I said: 

“What this area needs, and needs fast, is 
a real development program by both public 
and private power agencies to the full meas- 
ure of their abilities.” 

On the same day, another P. G. & E. vice 
president, Mr. Sutherland, was quoted by the 
San Francisco News as follows: “The curtail- 
ment will not be of long duration nor is any 
further power restriction in prospect.” 

This, then, was the situation leading up to 
the present condition of area-wide suffering 
and privation: the Bureau of Reclamation 
was ‘warning of the dangers ahead and was 
calling for maximum realization of its own 
program and that of the P. G. & E. The 
P. G. & E., on the other hand, continued to 
proclaim a false security and continued to 
oppose the Bureau’s construction program 
in the Congress and in its calculated daily 
participation in the community life of the 
California people. The company implied 
that there was no basic lack of reserves, and 
that its difficulties have been due to bad 
water conditions and such inadvertencies 
as forest fires, rats falling across cables, 
storms, and such. 

Gentlemen, it is of the utmost concern to 
me that the company even now continues to 
obscure the true picture of the power short- 
age. Even while many thousands of men are 
losing worktime, while farmers’ pumps are 
being forcibly shut off, and while this whole 
major part of California is having to curtail 
rather than expand its productive activity, 
the P. G. & E. has the effrontery to put the 
primary blame on drought conditions. I 
think everyone who knows anything at all 
about the power business in California knows 
that 1948 would have been a year of frus- 
trating power shortage even if it had been 
the wettest year on record. The effect of 
the drought has been to increase the severity 
of a situation which would have been criti- 
cal in any case. I want to make four state- 
ments of simple arithmetic, which nobody 
can deny: 

1. Available capacity in the area was en- 
tirely absorbed by the peak system demands 
of July and August 1947. 

2. Load growth on January 1, 1948 (over 
January 1, 1947), was 152,000 kilowatts—just 
about twice what load growth was on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, over the same date in 1946. 

3. Since total annual load growth in 1947 
was 225,000 kilowatts, this meant that a 
total growth of at least 300,000 kilowatts 
could conservatively be expected in 1948. 

4. Taking into account completion of all 
construction programed before July by both 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the pri- 
vate company, a shortage ranging upwards 
from 100,000 kilowatts was inevitable in 
1948, 

Now we have this devastating shortage into 
which the people of California have been 
led blindfolded, while the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has for more than a year been 
trying to tell them what was coming and 
that they must prepare for it. On the 20th 
of last month Mr. Black, of the P. G. & E., 
addressed to me a letter which within the 
past week he has made available to the 
public. It will probably not be news, then, 
that Mr. Black wroie to me, as follows: 

“It is unthinkable that the Bureau—an 
agency of the Government—would withhold 
power from the public at this critical time.” 


Mr. Black is correct. The Bureau has been 
attempting for more than a year to get his 
signature on a contract for this power; but 
further, his cOmpany apparently finds it 
equally unthinkable that it should do any- 
thing else but seek to utilize the suffering 
of California, for which it cannot escape 
some measure of responsibility, for the pur- 
pose of continuing to withhold from this 
area the benefits of Central Valley project 
power to which California is entitled by its 
own hard-won fight and by numerous leg- 
islative acts of the Congress of the United 
States. Mr. Creim will tell that story. 
Thank you. 





The Palestine Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, there 
is wide public concern over the Palestine 
issue, and I feel that the widest possible 
attention should be given to all shades 
of opinion on this important matter. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD a statement made 
March 25 by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, form- 
er president of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization and of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, who is now preparing to re- 
turn to Palestine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


The gravity of the present moment com- 
pels me to break my silence on the issues 
involved in the Palestine problem in the 
light of the recent declaration of United 
States policy. 

There are three established principles in 
the Palestine question. The first is that 
to prolong tutelage and delay a final solu- 
tion based on independence is to increase 
confusion and bloodshed. The second is 
that to make Arab consent a condition of a 
settlement is to rule out all chance of a set- 
tlement. The third is that to abandon a 
judgment under pressure of Arab violence 
is to give an incentive to further violence. 
The recent United States declaration fails 
to take account of these three elementary 
facts, and runs counter to everything that 
long experience has taught. Trusteeship for 
Palestine was rightly rejected unanimously 
by several organs of the United Nations; and 
surely the very conditions which made the 
last months of the mandate so tragic are 
likely to apply to any new trusteeship. 

I, therefore, feel convinced that the Jew- 
ish people must take its stand firmly on the 
settlement recommended by the General As- 
sembly. The United Nations and its leading 
members will find no satisfactory solution 
for Palestine, except by moving forward res- 
olutely to the implementation of that set- 
tlement. 

The plan worked out by the Assembly was 
the result of a long and careful process of 
deliberation in which the conflicting claims 
of the various parties were judged in the light 
of international equity. In order to achieve 
a compromise between Jewish and Arab na- 
tional claims, the Jews were asked to be con- 
tent with one-eighth of the original area of 
the Palestine mandate. Their consent was 
sought for the recognition of a second Arab 
State in seven-eighths of the area originally 
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designated—as I can personally testify—for 
the creation of the Jewish homeland. They 
were called upon also to cooperate in a set- 
tlement for Jerusalem which set that city’s 
international associations above its predom- 
inantly Jewish character. We accepted these 
limitations only because they were decreed 
by the supreme authority of international 
judgment, and because in the limited area 
allotted to us, we were to be free to bring 
in our people and were awarded the indis- 
pensable boon of sovereignty—a boon which 
the Arabs so lavishly enjoy in such vast 
territories. 

In quarters which but 3 months ago ad- 
mitted its unpractical nature, there is today 
much talk of conciliation. But conciliation 
cannot be a mask for mere appeasement. 
There has been a solemn act of judgment 
by the authorized tribunal. The aim of con- 
ciliation should be to summon all parties to 
the obedience of Judgment—not to adapt 
judgment to the will of a deflant party. 

During the last quarter of a century I have 
repeatedly made attempts to seek an agree- 
ment with important Arab interests both in 
Palestine and outside. No settlement ever 
emerged, because the Arab leaders denied to 
the Jews the fundamental right to those ele- 
mentary freedoms and opportunities of de- 
velopment which they everywhere claimed 
for themselves; they insisted that Palestine 
too must be an Arab state, despite the hal- 
lowed traditions and historic ties which bind 
the Jewish people to that country. It is 
abundantly clear that that is still their 
claim today. It is a claim that has been 
emphatically rejected by every impartial tri- 
bunal which has examined it, including the 
General Assembly. Arab governments are 
now openly seeking to extort by war what 
they failed to attain by argument. To pur- 
sue Arab consent by further concessions at 
our expense as a necessary basis for a settle- 
ment is thus pure appeasement of aggres- 
sion—it is not conciliation. Indeed the worst 
feature of any change in policy now is the 
undeniable fact that it arises purely as an act 
of submission to Arab violence. 

Some people suggest that the 
decision shou'd be shelved because it has 
not secured the agreement of all parties 
Yet it was because the mandatory power 
itself constantly emphasized that the pros- 
pect of agreement was nonexistent that it 
submitted the question to the United Na- 
tions, whose various organs also found that 
no solution exists for which the agreement 
of both sides may be envisaged. The United 
States, the Soviet Union, and other powers 
concurred emphatically in this view, which 
has been further reinforced by Arab aggres- 
sion in recent weeks. Whatever solution may 
be proposed will require enforcement. It 
seems therefore that a sustained effort 
should be made on behalf of a solution twice 
recommended by distinguished commissions 
(the Royal Commission and UNSCOP) and 
now reinforced by the Assembly’s own au- 
thority. I have spent many strenuous years 
laboring at this problem and I know that 
there is today no other practical solution 
and none more likely to achieve stability in 
the long run—certainly not the Arab unitary 
state which the conscience of the world has 
rejected, or the so-called federal formula 
which is in fact nothing but an Arab state 
in another guise, or an impossible effort to 
impose trusteeship and arrest the progre 
of the Palestine Jews toward their rightful 
independence. 

But for the admission into Palestine of 
foreign Arab forces, no problem of security 
would have arisen which the local militias 
envisaged by the Assembly’s decision could 
not control. I shall never understand how 
the mandatory government could allow for- 
eign Arab forces to cross freely by brid 
and road into Palestine and prepare in lei- 
sure and impunity to make war against the 
Jews and against the settlement adopted by 
the United Nations. I have always paid high 


partition 
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great act of statesmanship 

ritain in inaugurating the inter- 

cognition of our right to nation- 

in exposing everything and 

y in the country to destruction by 

invaders, the mandatory govern- 

acted against its own best tradi- 

nd left a tragis legacy to the coun- 

try’'s future. I say these words with the 

deepest sense of disappointment and pain. 

For me they mark the frustration of very high 
hopes 

The Jews of Palestine will have the support 
of Jews the world over in those steps which 
they will deem necessary to assure their sur- 
vival and national freedom when the man- 
date end I would urge the Jewish people 
to redouble all its efforts to secure the defense 
and freedom of the Jewish state. It seems 
certain that our people in Palestine must 
face a grave ordeal, and that their sufferings 
will be greatly increased and prolonged as a 
result of the reversal in American policy, 
which has given such powerful encourage- 
ment to Arab aggression. 

Within: a fortnight I shall be leaving this 
country for Palestine. I now, more than ever, 
count it a privilege to be with my people in 
their hour of crisis. I still cherish the hope 
that the United Nations will vindicate the 
Charter and provide for the carrying out of 
the resolution so solemnly adopted last No- 
vember. If we are left alone to face Arab 
aggression, we shall not shirk the struggle; 
for if we were to go down, the ideals of inter- 
national order would perish with us and 
force would prevail against justice as the 
arbiter of human destiny. 


Appropriations for Veterans’ 
Admmistration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 


Mr. Speaker, 
the deficiency bill which I voted for to- 
day restores at least half of the funds 
previously cut from the Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration. I regret that it does not 
restore all of the funds which I believe 
we should do. But let the record clearly 
show that the cut in veterans funds 
which resulted in firing several thousand 
employees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and discontinuing many vital serv- 
ices, that this cut was one levied by the 
ve branch of the Government 
1d not by the Congress. It was a cut 
ed by the Budget Bureau and ac- 
quiesced in by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

I know this because I have protested 
against the cut to all parties concerned. 
I recently read an interesting report in 
one of the Maine papers of a statement 
by the principal VA representative in 
Maine to the effect that the cuts in 
Maine could be prevented by Congress 
if it would act. If this statement were 
correctiy reported, it meant that the VA, 
through its Maine representative, was 
pointing VA’s finger at Congress and 
accusing it of a cut actually levied by 
the Budget Bureau and supported by the 
VA. The import of the VA representa- 
tive’s statement was that Congress was 
the guilty party for the cut that fired 
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several thousand VA employees and cut 
vital services to the veterans. 

It is amazing that in this time when 
the executive department is asking for 
billions in aid to the people of Europe, 
vho our veterans freed with their blood, 
sweat and tears—and billions for our 
Armed Services, which our veterans 
manned and sparked to victory in World 
War II—that the executive departmeni 
would start pinching pennies and econo- 
mizing on our veterans. 

The executive department is either 
short on memory or gratitude. It com- 
pounds this guilt when efforts are made 
to place the blame on Congress for the 
miserly acts of the executive depart- 
ment. 

By passing this bill, the Congress can 
fully show that it is not short on memory 
or gratitude to the veterans. The Con- 
gress can show the veterans that it over- 
rode the penny pinching of the Budget 
Bureau and the VA and that the Con- 
gress gave the veterans that which the 
Budget Bureau and VA sought to take 
away from the veterans. 


An Address by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, annually 
for the past 164 years the members of 
the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick in the city of New York have on 
each 17th day of March gathered round 
the banquet table and celebrated the 
feast of the patron of their society. Each 
year the same three toasts are offered, 
“The President of the United States,” 
“The Day We Celebrate,” and “The 
United States.” 

This year to the toast, “The Day We 
Celebrate,” His Eminence Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
responded. The burning words and pa- 
triotic fervor of this great churchman 
and outstanding American electrified the 
2,600 Friendly Sons and their guests and 
brought them to their feet with thunder- 
ous applause, as he condemned atheistic 
communism and declared in favor of 
universal military training. 

Eight years previously and at the time 
when Hitler was setting the present-day 
Stalin pattern of crushing small nations, 
Sardinal Spellman, with far-seeing vis- 
ion, had solemnly warned an American 
Legion convention in Boston: 

It is better to have protection and not 
need it, than to need protection -and not 
have it. 


Subsequent world events confirmed his 
bold and forthright statement. 

Will the people of the United States, 
and will the Congress, heed the words of 
this great patriot, Cardinal Spellman, 
who hates war, but who fears not to don 
the armor when his country is in dan- 
ger? JI have no doubt as to the action 


of the American people and the Ameri- 
can Congress. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, I am including in my remarks 
the inspirational address of Cardinal 
Speliman which follows: 


MANKIND'S MOMENT OF DECISION: 
STRANGULATION OR SURVIVAL 


As the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick are met 
here tonight to break bread together and do 
honor to their patron on his feast day, 
it is my privilege to offer homage to the 
President of our beloved United States and 
at the same time pay tribute to the found- 
ing saint of another democratic nation from 
whom many of our forebears came. But 
there is more than sccial interest in our 
gathering this evening, more than the in- 
tention of praising Eire as a land of liberty- 
loving men and the expression of our hopes 
that she may ever have and hold her right- 
ful place among the free peoples of the earth 
That interest is the determination to win 
the war—the war that never actually ended 
with VJ-day, the war that daily threatens 
to overcome America, relentlessly destroy her 
freedoms and make her captive to atheistic 
communism. 

When first I was asked to speak before 
you tonight, I was happy and proud of the 
honor. But, as the days wore on, and my 
speech began to be outdated before it was 
completed, my heart became weighted and 
sad, and fear outran my pride. For once 
again my eyes bore witness to headlines 
screaming of Communist outrages that were 
but carbon copies of cruelties inflicted upon 
helpless, decent, democratic nations by 
Nazi oppressors, as Soviet Russia builds her- 
self an empire surpassing even Hitler’s con- 
quests and ambitions. 

Then did I fully realize how futile it is 
for me to make speeches—for had I not 
ever since Pearl Harbor pleaded protection 
for small, weak nations, as publicly and pri- 
vately I prayed for peace, begging victory 
with justice and mercy for those little peo- 
ples who had no one to whom to turn except 
America. Good men have sacrified, brave 
men have died, that we and other nations 
might have this peace. Yet, triumphant 
over all our foes, we find ourselves without 
the peace we willed, without the wit to bind 
up our own wounds, without the courage 
here at home to share the very gifts we car- 
ried overseas. And so these little peoples 
overwhelmed by destitution and death, fell 
victim to Soviet Russia—the Pied Piper wh: 
promised a panacea for all their anguished 
ills in communism—the drug of godless men 
of lusts—communism, whose true name i 
soul’s enslavement. 

The past and present mingled in my 
thoughts, for having viewed on battlefields 
abroad war’s fodder piled in the cemeteries 
like old coats left discarded by a road; and 
having mused the lessons there revealed, 
where sleep the trampled glories of man’: 
past—the broken swords, the tarnished pomp 
of power, abortive dreams of dynasties, and 
all the madness that is spawned from human 
hearts—then thought I, what has this World 
War brought if it fails to justify the martyred 
deaths of thousands of our boys or the death- 
like life of even asingle son? Are these boys, 
our spoils of war and pawns of peace, to be 
forgotten while masters of malice sow new 
hatreds among masses of men to breed the 
next and last world war? What will the 
morrow bring if it seals not a sacred peace 
among nations of free, tolerant, and God- 
living men, but instead signs the death war- 
rant of liberty in the bloodied pattern of a 
Soviet peace? 

But whether my words be futile or not, 
I felt that I would not be a true American 
if { sunk into the conspiracy of silence and 
appeasement enveloping those who fear the 
triumph of communism over Americanism, 
but apparently fear more the danger of 
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speaking or acting publicly against this in- 
sidious enemy of our liberties. 

America is not immortal. America is no 
safer from mastery by communism than was 
any European country. There we witnessed 
the killing and enslavement of whole peoples 
by Communists who, with the shedding of 
blood, became as if drunken with it. And 
so, deep-rooted belief in my fellow Americans 
and solicitude for the salvation of our com- 
mon country, as well as the threat and fear of 
this common and imminent danger, urge me 
once more to come before you this night, a 
son of the soil of America, begot from the 
loins of Irish ancestors, sons of toil that 
helped make our country great. Fortified 
py the feeling that you believe in my love of 
these twin lands of liberty, I feel hopeful 
that you will hear and heed my reflections 
with friendly ears and open minds. 

Once again the world hangs crucified on 
its cross of sin—crucified by nails of greed, 
anarchy, tyranny, cruelty, and atheism. And 
in this hour of dreadful, desperate need we 
have permitted Soviet Russia to continue her 
policy of persecution and slaughter, doom- 
ing our neighbor-nations and ourselves to 
reap a rotted harvest of appeasement. Once 
again while Rome burns, literally and sym- 
bolically, the world continues to fiddle. The 
strings on the fiddle are committees, confer- 
ences, conversations, appeasements—to the 
tune of no action today. Once again states- 
men, politicians, clergy, and laity, indus- 
trialists, laborers—all of us—are grinding 
our teeth, clenching our fists, and shouting 
at one another “Fascist,” “warmonger,” “iso- 
ationist,” the same contradictory, contro- 
versial words so lightly lipped less than a 
decade ago, when then as now, we failed to 
face the vital, vibrant issue of fair play and 
peace, or foul play and war. 

And it is foul play for Soviet Russia to des- 
ecrate and devour the little God-loving, free 
peoples of the earth. Yet that is what she 
was doing even before the tears of war had 
dried upon the sad, scarred faces of many 
lands—lands used so little time ago as gored 
and bloody battlegrounds and fetid funeral 
fields for their own native sons—and ours. 
Fear must clutch your hearts as tightly as it 
grips my own, as we watch the towering 
glacier spread ceaselessly, mercilessly, across 
Europe and Asia, as powerful, aggressive, 
ruthless forces press to a finish the issues of 
slavery against democracy, evil against good, 
might against right, Stalinism against God. 

And 1 month from tomorrow as Italy must 
make her choice of government, I cannot be- 
lieve that the Italian people, whom I learned 
to know and to love as I spent with them 13 
of the most precious years of my life, will 
yield their faith and America’s friendship to 
Soviet Russia’s Communist pressure and 
propaganda. I cannot believe that the Ital- 
ian people will choose Stalinism against God, 
Soviet Russia against America—America who 
has done so much and stands ready and will- 
ing to do so much more for Italy if she re- 
mains a free, friendly, unfettered nation. And 
as Soviet Russia spews forth her Communist 
hordes over the face of the earth, adding 
whole empires to her orbit of power, I pray 
God that the Italian people with their great 
faith in Him and their common sense, will 
not yield their love and loyalty to any pup- 
pets of Stalin and thus betray their country 
and enslave themselves. For unless they be- 
come traitors to every sacred Italian tradition 
and sense of right, justice and freedom, their 
choice must be God against Stalinism. 

It is not alone in defense of my faith that 
I condemn atheistic communism, but as an 
American in defense of my country, for while 
communism is an enemy of Catholicism, it 
is also a challenge to all men who believe in 
God and in America. I bear no ill-will for 
any individual or peoples upon the face of the 
earth, but if any man or nation proves to be 
an enemy of God or America, I consider him 
a foe, whether he be a Russian, an English- 
man, a German or an American. And surely 


Soviet Russia, our ally in war, has not re- 
mained our ally for peace, for if she truly 
wanted peace, she would not vengefully op- 
pose the principles of justice for which we are 
still fighting, nor through brute greed de- 
mand gains which prolong the wretchedness 
and agonies of men, nor through insane mal- 
ice incite another war that will commit fu- 
ture generations to serfdom in a world itself 
enchained. 

It is in such dread and darkness that I 
pray you reflect with me on the light that 
comes from Ireland, that small island, heaven 
flung into the sea, that might become as 
a beacon light to a world still untaught by 
the tragedies of two world wars in one gen- 
eration. For the Easter fire which Patrick 
struck upon the hill of Slane still shines— 
symbol of faith which alone guides man to 
salvation. And in her hours of trial and 
persecution, midst the grasp of paganism 
and idolatry, Ireland survived because she 
lived by this light of life divine. 

History recounts the vicious attempts 
made by Ireland’s enemies to kill her. Her 
land was overrun and confiscated, her priests 
imprisoned and executed, her people im- 
poverished, degraded, and enslaved as a race 
of day laborers and hovel dwellers. Yet no 
tyrant could extinguish the light of faith in 
the souls of the Irish and the fire enkindled 
on the hill of Slane was never quenched. 
May faith like unto the faith that saved Ire- 
land bring resurrection to the martyred 
little nations of today—as “the whole world 
hangs in the balance.” 

These seven singularly strong and simple 
words of Secretary of State Marshall—‘the 
whole world hangs in the balance’—foretell 
the doom of man if man heed not God and 
God’s laws, and they challenge us to save 
democracy and civilization. For Secretary 
Marshall knows, just as I know, just as we 
all know, that if each man gives full meas- 
ure of deed and devoted service to humanity, 
taking God as his inspiration and God’s laws 
as his guide, democracy cannot fail. Which 
side of the scale shall man choose as his own: 
God, democracy, and peace, or godlessness, 
dictatorship, and war? 

Six days God labored for man, dividing 
the light and the darkness, studding the 
skies with sun and stars, stocking the for- 
ests with birds and beasts, sowing the plains 
with fertile seed, storing ore and oil in the 
earth. Then did God create man to His 
own image and likeness, and blessed him. 
But in disobedience and defiance man failed 
God. Yet, did a forgiving, merciful God be- 
stow upon man His greatest blessing, invest- 
ing His only Son in humanity, making the 
world livable and life lovable for man’s own 
and his children’s sake. God gifted man 
with brawn and brain, with the good rich 
earth and the fruits thereof, opening before 
him widening avenues for service to all 
humankind. Possessed of these gifts, it is 
man’s sacred duty faithfully to remain the 
repository and stronghold of God’s trust, ful- 
filling his debt to God, rendering unselfish 
service to Him and all humanity. For no 
man should be slave nor master to another, 
but each should be servant to God and help- 
mate to his neighbor, spirited by reverence 
and love of God, working together to do His 
will on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

All this must every man believe and live— 
taking God as his model—for the law of God’s 
life is the law of love. And if man fails God, 
civilization will fall and godless communism 
will reign in its stead. 

What justification have I, you ask, to inter- 
pret thus the words of Secretary Marshall? 

This question you are free to ask, and with 
deep conviction I answer that because I know 
this great soldier and sincere statesman, I 
feel within my heart this implication of his 
strong and simple words: “The whole world 
hangs in the balance.” 

Yet do you rightfully question me: Can 
one man alone, one hundred, one thousand, 
or hundredfold one thousand, slacken the 
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savage speed which Communists have set for 
the doom of democracy and Christian 
civilization? 

And I answer, “Yes,” if that man be a 
lover of God and follower of His ways— 
though he be but numbered one—for one 
man on God’s side is never alone but finds 
in Him strength beyond mere human 
strength to point, pattern, and tread the 
path to peace. 

But when man rejects God he rejects 
peace, for peace must be based on truth 
and God is truth. Why then are we sur- 
prised when Soviet Russia disdains and dis- 
torts truth? Should not ever man live by 
his creed and is not atheism the official creed 
of Communists? It is foolhardy for man 
to believe he can piece together the shattered 
fragments of civilization and rebuild God's 
world without God’s help, and if men con- 
tinue to try to recapture tranquillity and 
restore order without Him, who is peace, 
they are but planning new treaties to be 
broken, plotting new ways to spend in fu- 
ture wars other millions of young lives—for 
the fuel of war is youth. 

Yet today we are deceiving ourselves that 
We are at peace, though in truth we know 
that naught for which we fought has come 
to fruit. And the fault is ours—a fault 
not alone of the statesmen entrusted with 
the richest heritage of any people throughout 
the world—but the fault of every American 
who tills the farm, who toils in the factory, 
who tends the shop, who teaches in school, 
who preaches in the pulpit, who graces the 
home, the fault of each one of us who does 
not fulfill his sacred trust to God and to 
America. And as a priest of the church 
which was already ancient before the pres- 
ent great nations of the earth were dreamed 
of or conceived, I believe with all my soul 
that it is the duty and the mission of each 
man to live and to teach loyalty to God, to 
be his brother’s keeper, and help bring peace 
to him and to all mankind, and thus save 
America and civilization. 

At the feet of my own mother now in 
heaven, I, as probably each of you, first 
learned to know and love my God and my 
country. In the long years since those peace- 
ful times I have traveled earth’s end to end, 
and I avow that the hopes that rest within 
the heart of one God-loving man are not un- 
like the other. For in their common plans 
and pleas and prayers is one hope above 
all others—that God may bless us all with 
peace, and spare our sons still living in the 
blood-red shadow of two wars from the curse 
of yet another. 

The sands of time are running out as man- 
kind faces its moment of decision—self- 
strangulation or survival—as humanity 
stands at a universal altar, where, whether 
man chooses or no, he must offer sacrifice 
yea and himself be sacrificed. 

Will we revere and follow God and live 
in peace with God and with our neighbor 
or will we betray Him, banish ourselves from 
the glory of His sight, and face again the 
drums of war whose next call means world's 
end? 

Will we honor and serve God, or will we 
profane and resist Him, locking our hearts 





against Him, closing all ways that would 
lead us to Him and to peace? 
Peace. Powerfully does the word strike 


the inmost chords of the human heart which 
longs for love, yet finds none until it h 
found true peace in God, and even the cruelty 
of man to man cannot rob him of this 
peace, if it be deeply rooted in his heart, 
for then it is a peace that comes from heaven 
and leads to heaven. 

Lives there an American who would not 
pledge his faith in God's love divine to save 
his country’s soul, and for the world, gain 
peace? God needs the faith and love of each 
of us for even God cannot make a peacetul 
world without peace-loving, God-loving men 
to help him. In God alone dwell the power 
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and the promise of peace. In man alone 
abide the wit and will to seek or reject 
it, as today the whole world hangs in the 
balance. And this very day, as I listened 
to President Truman make his plea before 
Congress, I recalled speaking before the an- 
nual convention of the American Legion as- 
sembled in Boston 8 years ago. Then Hit- 
ler’s hordes were about to spill across Europe 
conquering country after country. Then it 
was I stated, “It is better to have protection 
and not need it, than need protection and 
not have it.” 

My daily prayer, my lifelong work, is to 
help bring peace to men and men to God. 
I hate war. And it is because I do hate war 
that I must put my trust in men who know 
better than I the dangers that beset Amer- 
ica; and, if these men chosen by the vote 
and confidence of the American people be- 
lieve preparedness will prevent war, then I, 
who love America better than I love my life, 
cast my vote, as a private American citizen, 
on the recommendation of the President of 
the United States, for universal military 
training. 

And, this night, as we stand at the cross- 
roads of civilization—a civilization threat- 
ened with crucifixion by communism—I beg 
Thee Almighty God that Thou, Who from 
out confusion and disorder fashioned beauty 
and design, will once again come to the 
world’s salvation and give unto man the 
grace and will to choose Thy side, O God, 
and peace. 


Address of Hon. Robert Tripp Ross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
last Monday evening, it was my distinct 
privilege and pleasure to be present at 
the national banquet of the order of 
AHEPA. At the close of the banquet, my 
colleague, the Honorable Rosert TRIPP 
Ross, delivered an excellent address. I 
am pleased to include a copy of his 
speech for careful consideration and 
study by the Members of the House: 

Mr. Chairman, I am very proud and highly 
honored to have been asked to join you and 
talk to you this evening. I have been toid 
to be brief and I shall be. However, the 
brevity of my message will in no manner de- 
tract from the significance of the subject 
matter to Greek-American relationships. 

As most of you know, I have sponsored in 
the Congress a bill to increase the Greek im- 
migration quota 5,000 a year over the next 
3 years. To me a liberalization of our im- 
migration policy in specific instances, cer- 
tainly in this instance, should be made a 
definite part of our foreign program. 

The United States has locked arms with 
Greece and together they are facing up to 
the many and complex postwar problems 
besetting that gallant little nation, which 
can truthfully be called the cradle of liberty 
and the source of western culture. We have 
extended the hand of friendship which has 
always been strong for Greece, by providing 
assistance in her valiant efforts to rehabili- 
tate her economy and prevent the imposi- 
tion upon Greece by foreign powers of an 
ideology contrary to her free way of life. 

This week the Congress will, I am certain, 
approve legislation providing further aid to 
Greece, that our mutual interest may be 
broadened and strengthened. 


It was in this spirit that I proposed we 
liberalize our immigration policy toward 
Greece at this time. I am sure that it was 
in this spirit that my colleagues from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. DoNALD JACKSON and Mr. WILLIS 
BRADLEY, joined in this effort by introducing 
similar bills. 

To permit an additional 15,000 Greek na- 
tionals to immigrate to the United States 
over the next 3 years, to stretch out not 
only our hand of friendship, but to bring 
out the welcome mat as well, would be a 
great morale tonic to the people in Greece 
who are striving so hard to save that vital 
area from the clutches of communism. 

All of you know of the heartaches and hard- 
ships close relatives are enduring because of 
their inability to obtain visas which would 
unite them with their families in this coun- 
try. I have many personal friends, fine out- 
standing Greek-American citizens, who have 
been trying for years to bring over their 
loved ones. Although the increase proposed 
is relatively small, it would be a start from 
which we could hope to permanently liberal- 
ize our Greek quota. 

I would caution you who have a vital in- 
terest not to be overoptimistic about the 
passage of this bill tomorrow or next week. 
You know the slowness sometimes of the 
legislative processes. But I would ask you 
to use your influence individually to have 
the Congress act upon this matter. I would 
ask the AHEPA organization to champion 
this cause as it has done in so many worthy 
causes for the betterment of Greek-Ameri- 
can relations, It would round out our mu- 
tual interest and mutual assistance pro- 
gram. The dreams and aspirations of thou- 
sands would be fulfilled and an invaluable 
contribution would be made to the strength- 
ening of our American way of life and to the 
progress of America. 


Nondisability Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution of 
the National Guard Association of 
Massachusetts: 


Resolution relating to the terms of a non- 
disability retirement bill for the civilian 
components which are contained in title III 
of H. R. 2744 and S. 1598 


Whereas all the interested agencies of the 
War and Navy Departments together with the 
various civilian organizations, have agreed 
on the provisions of a nondisability retire- 
ment bill for the civilian components which 
provisions are contained in title III of H. R. 
2744 and S. 1598; and 

Whereas H. R. 2744 and other bills of sim- 
ilar purport are pending in the Congress and 
H. R. 2744 has been acted upon favorably by 
the House Armed Services Committee and is 
now on the calendar: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Guard Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts in conference assem- 
bled this 10th day of January 1948, That the 
Officers of this association be directed to 
make every effort to obtain the enactment 
of H. R. 2744 in this session of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

JOHN J. CAREW, 
Colonel, Massachusetts National 
Guard, Retired; President, National 
Guard Association of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Vacillation on Palestine Policy Leads to 
Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
ORD two articles from the newspaper PM 
on Palestine. One was written by I. F. 
Stone, chief of the Washington bureau 
of PM, and a great American reporter. 
The other was written by Victor H. Bern- 
stein, another brilliant reporter who has_ 
been covering the United Nations for 
PM in recent months and achieved fame 
for his coverage of the Nuremberg war- 
guilt trials. 

The matter referred to follows: 


[From New York PM of March 26, 1948] 
PARTITION ALREADY EXISTS 
(By I. F. Stone) 


WASHINGTON.—The impression created in 
this country is that the American Govern- 
ment is trying to make up its mind whether 
or not to partition Palestine. 

The actual situation in Palestine, as dis- 
closed in first-hand reports by recently re- 
turned travelers and in confidential reports 
to Lake Success, is quite otherwise. 

These reports show that partition by and 
large is already an accomplished fact. What 
is bothering the American State Department 
and the British Foreign Office is not whether 
to enforce partition, but how to undo it. 
Their search is for the way in which they can 
destroy the Jewish state with the least pos- 
sible public outcry. 

In the Arab areas the Arabs have achieved 
virtual independence. The British have with- 
drawn most of their troops from the Arab 
portions of Palestine. Those remaining have 
been instructed to obey the control orders of 
Arab gendarmes and pickets, to stop at road 
blocks, to show their papers, and to acquiesce 
in searches. 

The British no longer make any effort 
to control the frontiers which divide the 
Arab part of Palestine from Egypt, Trans- 
jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. Thus the Arabs 
have been free to bring in men and supplies 
from the surrounding countries. 

The Arab part of Palestine is split into 
two parts under three area commanders. 
Samaria is controlled by Fawzi el Kaukji, 
one of the leaders of the 1936-39 uprising 
who was in Berlin with the Mufti during the 
war, but came back bitter against the Mufti. 
The anti-Mufti forces, whose stronghold was 
in the Arab cities of Samaria, have Yrallied 
behind el Kaukji. ‘ 

In the rest of the Arab country, there are 
two area commanders, both lieutenants of 
the Mufti—Abdel Kader el Husseini in Jeru- 
salem and Hassan Saiameh in Jaffa. Sala- 
meh was a German parachutist during the 
war and was dropped by plane in Palestine 
late in 1945. 

In the Jewish area, virtually all govern- 
mental services, including police stations and 
police, have been taken over by the Jews, 
who now have effective control not only in 
the thickly settled areas of the coastal plain 
and the Emek, but in the Negev as well. 

The major threat to the Jewish state, 
which was a going concern weeks before its 
provisional proclamation last week, lies not 
so much in the Arabs as in the British troops. 

Most of the British troops have been with- 
drawn from the Arab areas and most of 
them are concentrated in the Jewish areas. 
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Were the UN Assembly to reverse its deci- 
sion on partition and were the British to 
assume the trusteeship proffered them by 
the United States of America, these troops 
would be available for action, i. e., for war, 
against the Jewish state. 

The actual situation is thus pretty much 
as planned by the British months ago. The 
Arabs are free to bring in volunteers, the 
British forces have been concentrated in the 
Jewish areas, the Jewish state is blockaded 
from the sea by the British Navy and “block- 
aded” in another sense also by the American 
arms embargo. 

Partition is in effect, but under circum- 
stances which have given the Arabs freedom 
to prepare for war while Jewish resistance is 
being hamstrung by Anglo-American policy. 

Should the British withdraw their troops as 
promised and end their naval blockade of 
the Jewish seacoast, the UN would be unable 
to impose a trusteeship on Jewish Palestine 
without organizing an international force or 
obtaining American troops to make war on 
the Jewish community there. 

Partition exists, though under circum- 
stances arranged by Anglo-American policy 
to favor the Arabs against the Jews. It can 
no longer be ended by statements from the 
White House or reversals at Lake Success. 

The only hope today of the enemies of 
Jewish Palestine is to stall along, to con- 
tinue the British naval blockade and the 
American arms embargo, and to stir up the 
Arabs for a mass attack after May 15 on the 
Jewish area. 

Anglo-American policy today is not aimed 
to conciliate the Arabs. Its aim is to use the 
Arabs to crush the Jews as quickly as pos- 
sible, if possible. Its real, though not its 
declared aim, is to liquidate the Yishuv, to 
reverse partition in btood. 

The fumblings and mumblings at the 
White House are not as idiotic as they appear 
to be. They are desperate efforts to play for 
time while hoping for Arab victory. 


[From the New York PM of March 26, 1948] 
LooK AT THE RECORD AND WEEP 


He is for partition. He is against partition. 
He is for trusteeship because it won’t need 
enforcement. He is for trusteeship with 
British enforcement. He is for trusteeship 
with American enforcement but without 
American troops, or maybe with. He is for 
UN, but he is against what UN decides. He is 
for truce; but he is against partition which 
would bring a Jewish truce, and he will not 
say that he is for an Arab state which would 
bring an Arab truce. 


HINDSIGHT AND FORESIGHT 


Asked why the United States of America 
supported partition originally, he says that 
a schoolboy’s hindsight is better than a Pres- 
ident’s foresight. If this means anything, 
it means he thinks the United States of 
America should never have supported parti- 
tion. But apparently he has no more faith in 
the schoolboy’s hindsight than in his own 
foresight, for in the next breath he insists 
the United States of America is still for par- 
tition, 

He is the master logician. Consider: He 
wants Jews and Arabs to agree. For 25 years, 
while the British have been in Palestine, the 
Jews and Arabs have failed to agree. Ergo, 
says he, the British must stay on in Pales- 
tine. 

WHAT THE CHARTER PROVIDES’ 


He is an eminent international jurist. He 
says: “We have explored every possibility 
consistent with the basic principles of the 
UN Charter for giving effect to partition. Un- 
fortunately, it has become clear that the par- 
tition plan cannot be carried out at this time 
by peaceful means.” 

Has he read the UN Charter? Article 41 
of chapter VII says: 

“The Security Council may decide what 
measures not involving the use of armed 


force are to be employed to give effect to 
its decisions. * * * These may include 
complete or partial interruption of economic 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communi- 
cations and the severance of diplomatic 
relations.” 

Has the United States of America tried any 
of these peaceful means? Yes, but not 
against the Arabs. Only against the Jews. 
For what else is the United States embargo 
on arms to the Jews but an “interrup- 
tion * * * of communications’? 

He is the world’s greatest physicist, spe- 
cializing in vacuums. He says: “Trustee- 
ship is not proposed as a substitute for the 
partition plan, but as an effort to fill the 
vacuum soon to be created by the termina- 
tion of the (British) mandate on May 15.” 

Fill the vacuum with what? A pencil- 
fiddling trusteeship commission which will 
stop violence by shaking its collective head 
and saying: “Naughty! Naughty!” Or an 
army? If an army, which army? The UN 
army which couldn’t be formed to enforce 
partition? The United States Army which 
couldn’t be sent to implement partition on 
“both Charter grounds and as a matter of 
national policy”? The British Army? But 
supposing, for once, the British mean what 
they say, and withdraw their army? 


IS UNITED STATES POLICY PRONATURE? 


Well, you can always fill Palestine with na- 
ture. The nature which abhors a vacuum. 
Is this United States policy on Palestine 
pronature? or nudism?’ or rosicrucianism? 
or the transmogrification of the incarnate? 

He is the great peacemaker, the shedder of 
sweetness and light: “I have instructed Am- 
bassador Austin to urge upon the Security 
Council in the strongest terms that repre- 
sentatives of the Arabs and Jews be called at 
once to the Council table to arrange such a 
truce.” 


TALKING TRUCE OVER AND OVER 


Truce, it’s wonderful. For the last 3 weeks 
United States delegates have been talking 
truce to the Arabs and Jews: in United 
States delegation headquarters at 2 Park 
Avenue, at French delegation headquarters, 
at 4 East Seventy-ninth Street, at Chinese 
delegation headquarters at 350 Fifth Avenue. 
Also, on previous occasions, in the General 
Assembly, in the committee room of the ad 
hoc Committee on Palestine, and in the dele- 
gates’ lounge at Lake Success. Also, still 
earlier, a UN commission talked truce to 
Arabs and Jews in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Jaffa, 
Hebron, Nablus, and almost every other 
corner of the Holy Land as well as in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Truce, it’s wonderful. The Jews have said: 
“By all means truce, if you give us the parti- 
tion UN has promised us.” The Arabs have 
said: “By all means truce, if you throw 
partition out of the window.” They said 
that before the President’s statement yester- 
day, and they have said it again since—in 
New York, in Beirut, in Cairo, in Jerusalem, 
in Tel Aviv, in Nablus, in Hebron, in Damas- 
cus, and at Lake Success. 

Must they say it again in the Security 
Council? Is the President really disinclined 
to believe anything unless it is uttered in 
the sacred chamber of that august body? 
What a place to look for truth. 

Mumble-jumble, the voodoo incantations 
of a man who wants desperately to succeed, 
and is desperately afraid he can’t even suc- 
ceed himself. That’s how he talks. What 
is he really thinking? 

Whatever it is that the President is think- 
ing, I know what western European diplo- 
mats at Lake Success are thinking. They 
are thinking: Here is the great country, 
which promises us help against 500 divisions 
of the Soviet Union, reduced to driveling im- 
potency by a couple of thousand Arabs 
brandishing small arms. 

Victor H. BERNSTEIN. 
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Peace or War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include herein a radio address I made 
over Station WMEX, Boston: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, March 17 was the day-on which the 
mounting tensions of this postwar period ex- 
ploded in stark fear and, like a chain reaction, 
a wave akin to hysteria swept the country. 

Secretary of State Marshall had prepared 
the way by stating that the international 
situation was grave and cautioning us to 
keeyf our heads and face the facts without 
passion. 

President Truman summoned a special 
joint session of Congress at which he branded 
Soviet Russia as an aggressor and recom- 
mended such measures as the draft and uni- 
versal military training, both of which spelled 
crisis. 

Where is this course leading us? 

Will it firm the wavering peace, or will it 
spill over into war? 

This is the question that worries us with 
dread apprehension as we face the uncertain 
future. On the one hand we know that 
craven appeasement of communism will not 
work. On the other hand we realize the 
frightful possibilities of atom warfare and 
germ warfare which, once set in motion, 
might endanger all life on our planet. 

As free men and women, we must try to 
find the middle road between these extremes 
To do so, we must carefully weigh all of 
the facts. Through the media of a free press 
and a free radio, we know some of the details. 

Cthers, unfortunately are hidden in the 
secret deliberations of our State Department 
and in the conferences of the military high 
command. 

As a safeguard for our national security, 
it is well that a potential enemy does not have 
access to certain scientific information which 
he could turn against us. 

Aside from this, however, the people of a 
nation such as ours have the right to know 
what our foreign policy is. The American 
people can be counted on to make the right 
decision if they share the special sources of 
information which are available to their 
Government. 

At the present time we are not being told 
all that is going on. I maintain that this is 
not helping ourselves or the world to find a 
solution to this crisis. 

But the crisis is at hand, and we must ex- 
amine those facts that we have. 

Toward the close of World War II the 
hearts of all people were lifted with joy and 
hope as delegates from all over the world 
gathered at San Francisco to establish the 
organization known as the United Nations. 

Here was the way to solve the problem of 
war in a family spirit, each nation, in spite 
of differences with others, recognizing the 
common bond of interdependence. 

As the UN was organized the Big Five na- 
tions—China, France, Britain, Soviet Russia, 
and the United States—reserved to them- 
selves the right of veto. At the time it was 
believed that the veto would be used spar- 
ingly and with due regard for the rights of 
others. However, Soviet Russia has seen fit 
to use it twenty-odd times to reject any 
measure which affected her interests in the 
slightest degree. 

As a result, the unrestricted use of the veto 
has paralyzed any effective action on the part 
of the UN. For this we are partly to blame. 
Our delegates have not pressed vigorously for 
a limitation of this power. 
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Today the UN is on the sidelines, unable 
to cope with aggression and failing in its duty 
to preserve the peace. The hour is late and 
the crisis will not wait for the shadow-box- 


he UN, but peace-loving pecple 
the delegates at the UN work 

on, and night to streamline the 
nake of it a working organization 
ave the world from the disaster of 


t is too late to look for any con- 
action from that direction. On 
the people of Italy will decide at 

whether their nation shall go 

nist or preserve its Christian democ- 
re i even a possibility that the 
sts, if they sense defeat, may seize 
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So 
ite hope that by so doing the peace 
be preserved, shocked the world into 
1 After his country fell to Communist 
trigue, Masary . was asked to continue in 
1is position. 

But he knew that the real motive was to 
use him as a democratic front to allay the 
gathering suspicions of the free world. He 
could not escape, and he would not allow his 
honored name to be used in order to lull 
the remaining democracies into the belief 
that some shred of freedom remained in his 
beloved country. 

What he could not say in warning to the 
world, he tried to convey by taking his own 
life. Such is the bitter experience cf free- 
men who are caught in the web of Commu- 
hist treachery. Jan Masaryk, who believed 
in God and in the dignity of man, could not 
endure living as a slave to’ communism. 
By his unfortunate death, he tried to rouse 
the world to its peril. 

I think that he has succeeded. 
Afte Czechoslovakia comes 
Italy next. Then Scandinavia. 

When will liberty-loving nations stand to- 
gether and say: “Thus far and no more”? 

Fear is the weapon by which Red fascism 
forces the unwilling into line. Fear that 
the United States is merely sounding off dur- 
ing an election year and is encouraging other 
nations to fight communism without being 
there to help them. Fear that Russian ex- 
pansionism cannot be stopped. The fear, 
spread by propaganda, that if they dare vote 
against the Reds their names will be put upon 
he black list and that they will disappear 
as sO Many millions have disappeared, never 
to return to home and family. 

People who are destitute and afraid need 
help and encouragement. 

Through the billions we are appropriating 
for European recovery, 16 free nations will 
receive the material assistance which will 
rescue them from poverty and despair. 

It will get them going again as self-sup- 
porting members of the family of nations. It 
will help to build their morale and their unity 
to resist Communist pressures. By their 
own hands, with the tools we give them, they 
will be encouraged to build a far better life 
than that which the Red tyranny would 
force upon them. 

The only condition we attach to the mate- 
riai aid we are giving, is that the partic- 
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ipating nations do everything in their own 
power to help themselves. 

Their response is most encouraging. 

In nine historic days at Brussels, the rep- 
resentatives of England, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxemburg got to- 
gether in a pact unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Europe. The union they set up pro- 
vides for automatic mutual assistance if any 
member is attacked, for close coordination 
of the five nations’ economic systems and for 
standardization of such social services as 
old-age pensions and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

France and Italy are working on a customs 
union. The 16 Marshali-plan nations are 


Western Germany will have a position on the 
team. 

The significance of these moves is that it 
will dissolve the artificial barriers among 
these nations and, similar to the free flow of 
trade and commerce among our 48 States, 
will stimulate economic development.’ 

There is every reason to believe that Rus- 
sia fears the success of the Marshall plan. 
She has declared that she will do every- 
thing in her power to sabotage it. 

The misery and the stagnation of present- 
day Europe provide a fertile breeding ground 
--r communism. If Europe is permitted to 
recover, to become prosperous and happy, the 
Reds wil! have lost their most favorable op- 
portunity. Perhaps there are some men in 
the Kremlin who are urging Stalin to seize 
control before the transfusion of the Marshall 
pian revives prostrate Europe. 

If the Soviets should take this course, dol- 
lars alone would not stop them. The United 
States, Great Britain, and France have not 
the military forces in Europe to bar their 
way. The Russians know this. Therefore, 
we should back up the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries with specific military guaranties in the 
event that any one of them is attacked and 
calls upon us for help. This is the realism 
that the Reds understand. 

There are a few people in Washington who 
believe that we should start a preventive war 
on the theory that it would be easier to solve 
the problem now than 10 years from now, 
when Russia would be stronger. 

Such a proposal is indefensible. It is a 
repudiation of all our moral beliefs. Even 
with matters coming to a head in Italy, our 
Government cannot send troops to interfere 
in the elections of that country. To do so 
would label us as aggressors. 

We can warn that we shall withhold Mar- 
shall-plan aid from those countries which 
do go Communist, as we have told the people 
of Italy. 

We can evidence our sympathy for the 
democratic elements by urging that Trieste 
be returned to Italy, and by recommending 
that Italy shall participate in the trusteeship 
of her lost colonies pending final disposi- 
tion. The American people on their own 
initiative have sent tremendous quantities 
of food and clothing to help that impover- 
ished country. 

Relatives and friends in the United States 
have dispatched millions of letters, asking 
the people of that key Mediterranean nation 
to reject the Red propaganda. 

These various approaches will help, but 
they may not be enough. 

The President’s warning to Russia that 


she must stop her dangerous policy of ag-: 


gression was good, but I believe that the 
American people want a more definite idea 
as to just how we are going to back up that 
warning. 

Such proposals as the draft or universal 
military training are gestures at best. Rus- 
sia, with the millions of men under arms, 
will hardly be impressed by the fact that we 
are thinking of calling half a million men 
into service in the months to come. 

But if we determine to build an air force 
which will be second to none, Moscow will 
stop, look, and listen. 
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Even better, because time is running out, 
all available heavy bombers should be sent 
to bases in our zone of Germany and to bases 
in north Africa, Greece, Turkey, and Arabia. 

Then notify Russia that any further ag- 
gression directed against other nations or 
any meddling with their internal affairs will 
meet with swift reprisals. 

Finally, invite Marshal Stalin to meet 
President Truman at the conference table 
in a resolute effort to solve such problems as 
peace treaties for Germany and Austria, the 
question of establishing security for all na- 
tions, and other points at issue. 

The United Nations, which is the last, hest 
hope of mankind, is not yet strong enough 
to insure the peace. 

Meanwhile, the line has been drawn. 

Realism on our part and by Russia is the 
one immediate factor that can prevent the 
Italian and Scandinavian crises from break- 
ing out in armed clashes that would involve 
the world. 

If we can get by these situations without 
a war, there will be some hope that the 
United Nations will grow up to save all of us 
from self-annihilation. 


Lincoln Day Address of Dr. Paul Austin 
Wolfe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following oration de- 
livered by Dr. Paul Austin Wolfe, of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, at the Lincoln Day dinner of the 
National Republican Club, held February 
12, 1948, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City: 


Chairman Wadmond, Mr. Hoover, Speaker 
Martin, Senator Ferguson, distinguished 
guests, members of the National Republican 
Club, and friends, it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to speak to you again on Abraham 
Lincoln. Whatever way you look at him, he 
is “profitable company.” He is particularly 
profitable in these days 

Travelers in the desert, their bodies beaten 
by the winds, their hands baked by the sun, 
their faces cut by the sharp blasts of sand, 
find shelter and strength in the shadow of 
a mighty rock. So it is when Americans 
turn to Abraham Lincoln. He towers above 
the flat levels of our day as the Ship Rock 
towers above the flat wastes of New Mexico. 
Living in a struggling world, carried to and 
fro by the drifting sands of war, buffeted 
by the shifting winds of politica! ideologies, 
burdened with the intrigues of international 
politics, we take advantage of his birthday 
to recover our bearings and renew our 
spirits. 

Since you met 1 year ago the Lincoln 
papers in the Library of Congress have been 
made available. It will be some time be- 
fore they have been thoroughly examined. 
But already there has been sufficient scrutiny 
to declare that the new information will not 
alter our judgment of the Great Emanci- 
pator. The elevation of his character, the 
dignity of his personality, the discernment 
of his judgments—these things are all con- 
firmed. Closer acquaintance with Lincoln 
only heightens his greatness. 

The papers, however, lay a fresh responsi- 
bility on us. We are under obligation to 
know him better. The Lincoln student today 








must give himself more and more to a 
thorough study of the man. Tonight I in- 
vite you to look at him in the period be- 
tween March 4, 1861, and July 4, 1861. On 
March 4 he was inaugurated president. On 
July 4 he delivered his message to the special 
session of Congress. ™n those 4 months the 
untried and unknown man who became the 
sixteenth President of the United States 
demonstrated his genius. The message to 
the special session of Congress is not the most 
popular of his State papers. Yet it reveals 
Lincoln as the master of his craft; he had 
a firm grasp on history; he was willing to 
make decisions; he was tactful in his han- 
dling of men and issues; he had an uncon- 
querable faith in the common man; he was 
a mature statesman. 

Often we have been told that Lincoln 
matured in office; we say that he showed 
an ability to adjust, to meet new conditions; 
his spirit deepened under the burdens of the 
Presidency. I am sure all this is true, but 
it should not blind us to an equally signifi- 
cant truth. Abraham Lincoln not only grew, 
he was; he had that within him which was 
cast, not molded. From the beginning great- 
ness was in him. William G. Green, Jr., who 
had known Lincoln on a flat boat in 1830 re- 
marked: Lincoln “was as great when a sur- 
veyor or flat boat man, in his circle, as he is 
now (1860) in a higher one.” John Stuart, 
his first law partner, commented on Lincoln 
that he “is always studying into the nature 
of things.” That was Lincoln, Lincoln in 
1830 and Lincoln in 1860. “Studying into the 
nature of things.” From that study and 
its discipline came his character, his insight, 
his elevation. When he became President of 
the United States, greatness was already part 
of him, 

March 4, 1861, was an uncertain time. No 
one had known whether the inauguration 
would be permitted to take place. General 
Scott felt responsible for taking every pre- 
caution. Sharpshooters were placed on every 
public building. Cannon faced the crowd 
that listened to the inaugural address. Feel- 
ing ran high. Seven States had already se- 
ceded and formed the Confederacy. No one 
knew whether other States could be held in 
the Union. Would Virginia secede? Would 
the border States secede? Would the entire 
Union fall to pieces? It was a time of 
rumor and alarm, Each day seemed to bring 
a new crisis. 

The day of the inauguration the crisis cen- 
tered on Seward and the Cabinet. Could 
Lincoln form his own Cabinet, “a Cabinet 
of all the talents’? Or was one element 
in his party to dominate him and control his 
administration? The next day came the 
information on Fort Sumter. That fort in 
Charleston harbor was beseiged by Confed- 
erate artillery seized from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Ten cannon were trained on the 
fort for every cannon inside it. Provisions 
would last for little more than 2 weeks. 
Should the Federal Government hoist the 
white flag and surrender? Or should the 
Government attempt to retain the fort and 
reinforce it? Within 6 weeks Fort Sumter 
fell; the first blood had been spilt and the 
Civil War was on. 

On April 15 came the call for the Militia. 
The people must defend the Union; they 
must defend Washington as soon as possible. 
For almost 2 weeks the Capital City was in a 
state of siege. Troops could not get through 
from the north. Baltimore prevented the 
passage of trains and the State of Maryland 
objected to Union soldiers landing on her 
Shores. (This is the first year Maryland 
has officially recognized the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln.) Telegraph lines were 
cut. Information was hard to get. In 
Washington, Government officials anxiously 
Scanned the Virginia hills across the Po- 
tomac. Would Confederate cavalry come out 


of those hills across the long bridge and oc-. 


cupy Washington before the Union troops 
arrived? 
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On April 25 the Union troops did get 
through. With that crisis past came new 
crises and the need for emergency measures. 
Congress was not in session. The Executive 
had to act. Baltimore had to be made safe 
for Union troops. The Government cou'd 
not live with a pistol held permanently 
at its back. There was the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus. Shortly there- 
after came the first serious repercussions 
from abroad. Seward drafted a note to Eng- 
land. If it had gone as written, it would 
have seriously impaired our relations with 
that country; it might have involved us in 
war. 

And running through all these crises there 
was the constant responsibility for expand- 
ing the Army and the Navy. On the day 
of the inauguration there were 653 Federal 
soldiers to defend Washington. General 
Winfield Scott, the commanding officer, was 
old and physically so incapacitated that he 
got around Washington with difficulty even 
in a carriage. Lee was offered the command, 
but Lee refused it and withdrew to head 
the opposition in Virginia. One-third of 
the officers of the Army went over to the 
Confederacy. New officers had to be found 
and appointed. The Nation had to gird 
itself for war. 

At the conclusion of this period Lincoln 
had to face a new and untried Congress and 
present his measures for the defense of the 
Nation. 

What stands out in these months is not 
the perfection of Abraham Lincoln, but his 
imperturbable strength. Errors there might 
have been and probably would be; but in 
Abraham Lincoln the country had something 
to which the Government and the Union 
could cling. On July 4, 1861, the crisis was 
not over and the Union was not yet saved. 
Long years of war and hardship were yet 
to be endured. But the groundwork for a 
successful war had been laid; the founda- 
tions on which the defense of the Union 
could be erected had been put in place. Be- 
cause the foundations were sure the future 
was full of hope. 

What were some of the characteristics 
which Abraham Lincoln demonstrated during 
this period? 

First of all there was his willingness to 
make decisions, if necessary, to make them 
alone. Lincoln demonstrated that he knew 
how to be a vigorous leader of a democracy; 
he was willing to assume responsibility; he 
was willing to act with or without the ap- 
proval of his colleagues. 

The first illustration of it is Fort Sumter. 
The surrender of Fort Sumter was demanded. 
What should be done? Should the Union 
submit?. Would such submission keep the 
peace, avoid bloodshed, appease the Con- 
federacy? Lincoln put the question to his 
Cabinet at its meeting on March 15. Wisely 
he asked the members to give their opinions 
in writing. Five members, including Seward, 
urged appeasement; evacuate the fort. Two 
members, Chase and Blair, said hold on to it. 
Lincoln was inclined to agree with the mi- 
nority. But he did not act hastily. He sent 
Gustavus Fox to visit Fort Sumter and bring 
back information as to its actual condition, 
He sent a friend from Illinois, Mr. Hurlburt, 
to Charleston, S. C., to discover if there was 
any Union sentiment which would respond to 
appeasement. It was characteristic of a man 
interested in the nature of things to get all 
the information he could. 

On March 28 at the close of the first state 
dinner, he called a special meeting of his 
Cabinet. He presented to them a memo- 
randum received that evening from General 
Scott. General Scott asserted that it would 
be impossible to reinforce Fort Sumter and 
he suggested that it might soothe feelings if 
the Federal troops withdrew gracefully. At 
noon the next day there was a Cabinet meet- 
ing to reconsider the entire situation. This 
time the vote stood three for evacuation and 
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three for reinforcement. When the meeting 
was over Lincoln wrote out his own memo- 
randum to the Secretary cf War to prepare 
an expedition to sail April 6 for the repro- 
visioning of the fort. Before this expedition 
arrived the Confederates had fired upon the 
fort and it had fallen. Lincoln did not use 
force until force was forced upon him. 

History has confirmed the judgment of 
Abraham Lincoln. In the South there was 
no sentiment to rally to'the Union. Indeed 
there was the belief that the North was 
cowardly and afraid; it would not fight. The 
issues of the Civil War could not be settled 
by appeasement. The Union could not be 
saved by a surrender of fundamental au- 
thority. Lincoln was willing to go ahead of 
the crowd and act alone. * 

A similar decision was made in regard to 
Baltimore. A United States citizen had 
been arrested for enlisting soldiers in the 
Confederate Army. He was imprisoned at 
Fort McHenry without due process of law. 
Chief Justice Taney, living in Baltimore, 
issued a writ of habeas corpus. The com- 
manding general refused to recognize the 
writ. Justice Taney gave his opinion and 
directed that it be laid before the President 
that he might uphold his constitutional 
duty and enforce the law; the President had 
no authority to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

If Lincoln received that opinion, he did 
not heed it. The military continued to act 
in the city of Baltimore. But in his message 
to the special session of Congress Lincoln 
reviewed his acts and gave his reasons for so 
acting. His arguments were that the Con- 
stitution provided that in an emergency 
the writ could be suspended. We were now 
in such an emergency. The Constitution did 
not provide who should suspend it. Com- 
mon sense indicated that it was the Presi- 
dent and not the Congress that must act 
in an emergency. He had so acted. If Con- 
gress wished to pass further legislation, the 
matter was before it. 

All this was typical of Lincoln. If he had 
violated the letter of the law, he had not 
violated its spirit. The acts of the Executive 
were subject to perusal by the representatives 
of the people. A question had arisen: Must 
the President be restrained from violating 
one law, when such restraint might mean his 
inability to enforce alllaw? Lincoln's answer 
was the practical one: There are emergencies 
when the preservation of freedom requires 
immediate action. Lincoln believed our Con- 
stitution gave the Executive sufficient power 
to act. He had acted. 

There was a second characteristic revealed 
in these months. Lincoln demonstrated his 
ability to handle men. No better illustra- 
tion of it can be given than in his dealings 
with William H. Seward. 

Seward had been the Governor of the State 
of New York. For 8 years he had been United 
States Senator. He was the foremost leader 
in the Republican Party. At Chicago he had 
been the most prominent candidate for the 
nomination for the Presidency. Between the 
election in November and the inauguration 
in March, Seward had emerged as the lead- 
ing figure in Washington, perhaps the lead- 
ing figure in the Nation. Some men believed 
that he, single handed, had held the National 
Government together. When Seward spoke 
in the Senate on January 12, 1861, the galler- 
les were crowded as in the great days of 
Webster and Calhoun. Seward actually be- 
lieved that the fate of the Nation hung on 
him. 

Abraham Lincoln needed William H. Sew 
ard in his Cabinet. He needed him for his 
party leadership, for his quick mind, for his 
influence and position in the country. In 
December 1860 he offered him the post of 
Secretary of State. Seward accepted and as- 
sumed that he would be the leading figure 
in the new administration; the new President 
would be putty in his hands, yielding to his 
mature and experienced judgment. 
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Abraham Lincoln, however, was not the kind 
of man to be putty in anybody's hands. He 
proceeded to arrange his own Cabinet and 
to include in it the men he believed could 
best meet the needs of the time; he included 
Chase and Blair and Wells, all of them 
former Demccrats. Mr. Seward and his New 
York Republican associates were astonished. 
Two days before the inauguration Seward 
called on Lincoln. He indicated that if Chase 
were included in the Cabinet, he, Seward, 
would have to remain out of it. Lincoln 
begged him to consider further. The day 
before the inauguration a New York delega- 
tion called on Lincoln. Evidently the delega- 
tion had talked with Seward. Its advice was 
“Do not include Chase.” Lincoln listened 


and then spoke. He spoke slowly, almcst 
apologetically. He was sorry there was so 
much conflict of opinion. He did not want 
to revise the Cabinet list which he had 
selected, but if it had to be done, he was 
willing to suggest the following changes. 
The delegation leaned forward. Lincoln 
proceeded to read the names of Chase, 


Secretary of the Treasury; William L. Dayton, 
of New Jersey, Secretary of State (of course 
New Jersey was not New York, but it was 
near New York and New York men ought not 
to mind); Seward, Ambassador to England. 
Within a few moments the New York delega- 
tion departed. You can guess where they 
went. Within a few hours there came an 
ultimatum from Seward. He asked leave to 
withdraw his consent to accept the office of 
Secretary of State in Lincoln's Cabinet. It 
was the day before the inauguration. 
imagine Lincoln slept much that 
1ong many other things William H. 

d on his mind. Should he yield to 
Seward? Should he exclude Chase from his 
Cabinet and thereby make Seward its head, 
and the virtual head of his administration? 
Or should he remain firm, not yield, and 
thereby deprive the Nation of the services of 
one of its abiest men? 

On the morning of his inauguration Lin- 
coln sent his cwn ultimatum to Seward. It 
wasn't phrased that way. It was conciliatory, 
but there was a date line init. Lincoln asked 
Seward to countermand the withdrawal. He 
told him that the country needed him and 
that he wanted him. He asked him to an- 
swer by 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. After 
the inauguration Mr. Seward and Mr. Lin- 
colnghad a walk together. Before 9 o'clock 
the following day Seward’s acceptance was 
received. Lincoln had won the first round. 
He was to be the head of his own Govern- 


ment, 








Do not imagine, however, that Seward had 
learned his lesson. Throughout the discus- 
sions on Fort Sumter, throughout the first 








12 weeks of the administration, Mr. Seward 
was confident that he and he alone knew 
what would save the Nation. In the past he 
had spoken of the irrepressible conflict. Now 
he was all for compromise and appeasement; 

very need not be an element of strife; let 


us call a convention and revise the Consti- 

rt The enemies of Seward still think 
that he seriously embarrassed Lincoln in re- 
Ta he reprovisioning of Fort Sumter. 
On April 1 he presented Lincoln with an 
document, offering to take the re- 
f the Government off his 
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hands. He said that for 30 days the United 
States hac had no policy; it was time to get 
one; Seward offered his services and proposed 
that one of the first things the Nation shouid 
ac W to prepare to fight a foreign war; in 


a foreign war all the States would forget 
ir differences and join against a common 











I king back it seems almost unbelievable. 
It must have seemed so to Seward, too, when 
he looked back to those early days of April 





1861. Yet Lincoln replied courteously and 
firmly. He called attention to what the 
policy was, that it had been discussed by the 


Cabinet, that it would continue to be dis- 
cussed by the Cabinet before changes were 





made. Still later there was Seward’s note to 
England. It was a sharp, harsh, insulting 
note, seeming almost to have the deliberate 
purpose of provoking a war. Lincoln took 
his pen in hand and went over it patiently; 
he went over it word by word; he changed this 
word and softened that. And when the final 
corrections were made then he approved the 
note and it was sent. 

At long last Seward began to catch on. In 
this tall, ungainly figure of a man who was 
President of the United States there was 
something that was different; there was some 
inner light, some strength of heart and soul, 
some turning of the mind to truth, that was 
irresistible. Slowly Seward learned: Old Abe 
wasn't afool. And then for 4 years he served 
both Lincoln and his country faithfully. 

I do not know how to characterize Lincoln. 
You do it. He was a humble man, a meek 
men, a teachable man. And yet, with it all, 
he was firm and controlling. He molded men 
and events. They didn’t mold him. He was 
a big man. The Nation needs a big man for 
President. 

Again throughout these months Abraham 
Lincoln revealed his sense of history; he be- 
lieved freedom was the inevitable goal of 
history. 

Lincoln was confronted with a fact—seces- 
sion. The Southern States justified their 
secession on the ground that the right to 
seccde had not only been reserved to the sov- 
erign States in the Constitution, but the 
right was implicit in any doctrine of free- 
dom: when men do not like a government 
they are free to withdraw and form another 
government more to their liking. 

Was there a historical answer to the fact 
of secession? Both in his inaugural ad- 
dress and in his message to the special ses- 
sion of Congress Lincoln touched on history. 
Unlike the French philosophers and modern 
revolutionists, Lincoln's political reasoning 
was not based on guesswork or philcsophicel 


speculation about human freedom and 
human welfare; it was based on history. 


What had made man free? What had pro- 
moted human welfare? He was acquainted 
with the Continental Assembly of 1774, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Federal Constitution. 
The answer of history to the current facts 
was clear, “There were never States outside 
of the Union.” The Colonies were first re- 
ferred to as States in the Declaration of 
Independence. That was a united declara- 
tien; men from the Colonies pledged them- 
selves to joint action. The Union is older 
than the States. The Union procures our in- 
dependence and cur liberty. 

We cannot overemphasize this historical 
sense of Abraham Lincoln. His chief con- 
victions were derived not from theories about 
how men should'act, or how men might act; 
they were derived from a study of how men 
nad acted. He was thus able to combine 
the ideal and the practical. He could be a 
statesman, not merely a politician. His 
belief in freedom was rooted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. His belief in progress 
rested on the Constitution. The condition 
of progress is freedom. The condition of 
freedom is the Union. The condition of the 
Union is the Constitution. The freedom and 
welfare of the common man are preserved 
not by far-flung schemes of social better- 
ment, but by the orderly processes of free 
democratic government. 

This historical sense is extremely perti- 
nent for us. We, too, are in the time of 
confusion. If you read our magazines, our 
newspapers, our columnists, you will be in- 
formed that there is a great fear, a lack of 
confidence throughout the Nation; this fear 
is due to the threat to civil liberties; orderly 
constitutional processes are inadequate; we 
are a democracy in name only; therefore men 
are afraid, 

Would it not be wise for us to look into 
history for the answers to our confusions? 
It is true that civil rights are far from per- 
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fect in this Nation. But it is also true that 
there has never been a time when there was 
less danger of their abridgement. In 1900 
there were 130 lynchings in America. In 
1947 there was one lynching. The record is 
not clean, but the record shows progress. 
The record shows that there is no need to de- 
stroy the constitutional balance between the 
powers of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The record shows more; it shows that the 
fear through the Nation today is not fear 
for civil liberties. Lloyd Morris in his Post- 
script to Yesterday, said that in 1896 we, as 
a nation, were unafraid, we had confidence, 
we believed in ourselves and in our future 
Fifty years later that confidence has van- 
ished. Yet during those 50 years our civil 
liberties had increased. Why then are we 
now afraid? 

Perhaps history, too, can give us the an- 
swer. To Lincoln, and to Americans up to 
the twentieth century, history revealed the 
orderly and slow growth of human freedom 
Progress meant not a break with the past, 
but a fulfillment of the past; freedom broad- 
ening down from precedent to precedent; 
and reaching out to nation after nation. As 
the Declaration of Independence phrased it 
giving “liberty not alone to the people of 
this country, but hope to all the world.” 

I do not know when this concept of history 
died. I do know that it is no longer taught 
in our schools and it has ceased to be the 
driving power in national policy. Sometime 
during the last 40 years our ideas of free- 
dom, the rights of man, the Declaration of 
Independence, the dignity of the individ- 
ual-—all of these concepts have been diluted 
with the ideas of class warfare, the rights of 
pressure groups, a collective society, state 
socialism, And out of the dilution has come 
not hove, but despair; not faith in the or- 
derly progress of men, but fear lest the 
deluge be upon us. In our generation his- 
tory has become the revelation of catas- 
trophe. Catastrophe is inevitable. There 
is nothing we can do about it. Liberty must 
die. Freedom must go. Government plan- 
ning, state socialism, some forms of totali- 
tarianism—these are the next steps in his- 
torical development. 

Is it not clear why modern man is afraid? 
He is filled with alarm for the safety of his 
social and political institutions. In Europe 


those institutions have all but been de- 
stroyed. Everywhere social gains and sccial 


welfare have been given precedence over the 
rights of freemen. In the name of social 
gains the currency and credit have been 
seized by the State; in the name of social 
gains trade has been directed and regulated 
by the State; in the name of social gains 
prices have been controlled by the State. 
One control has led to another control until 
at last the State has had to ration housing, 
clothing, food. And what is the conse- 
quence? More and more controls by Gov- 
ernment have led to less and less goods fo 
the common man. Instead of the promised 
abundance, there is the ration card. In- 
stead of freedom from want there are long 
lines of helpless people waiting patiently, 
trusting some omnipotent state will fill their 
empty market baskets. Instead of freedom 
from fear there is humanity on the verge of 
despair. 

Two weeks ago, before a committee of the 
United States Senate Bernard Baruch said, 
“We have been attempting to repair the 
devastation of the costliest war in history 
almost entirely through Government loans 
and Government institutions. The results 
nave been of pigmy proportions. Let us call 
into action the giant energies of aspiring and 
perspiring peoples everywhere.” 

The energies of the people! But if those 
energies are to be evoked, the people must 
be free. Yet everywhere people are ringed 


around by barriers, barriers to trade, barriers 
to production, barriers to thought, barriers to 
Let one attempt to destroy these 


freedom, 








barriers and he is told that these barriers 
are the compulsions of history. 

The strength of communism does not lie 

in its party organization, its cells, the num- 
ber of its adherents. Its strength lies in the 
atmosphere with which the teaching of his- 
tory has already been surrounded in our 
schools and colleges. “Etwass muss ge- 
schehen!” “Etwass muss_~ geschehen!” 
“Something must happen!” This was the 
cry of the National Socialists in Germany. 
It is the cry of every group looking for the 
dissolution of a political order. The deluge 
is athand! Act! Act quickly! Scuttle your 
past! 
It was the strength and glory of Abraham 
Lincoln that he did not renounce his coun- 
try’s history. He was rooted in it. He, too, 
believed that there was a compulsion to the 
institutions of democracy. That compulsion 
tended not to less freedom, but to more; not 
to revolution and catastrophe, but to an ever 
enlarging human liberty. The Declaration 
of Independence affirmed the goal of free- 
dom. ‘It affirmed it not only for this land, 
but for the people of all lands; not only 
for this time, but for all future time. It 
was liberty and liberty alone that “gave 
promise that in due time the weights should 
be lifted from the shoulders of men.” For 
that principle of freedom Lincoln was willing 
to try to save his country. So great was his 
devotion to it that he affirmed he would 
rather be assassinated than surrender it. 

But someone says, you do not understand: 
This is the century of the common man. 
The common man today is not interested 
in liberty. He sees the defects of the in- 
stitutions of liberty; he is “estranged from 
the systems of democracy and freedom”; 
he looks with wistful eyes at some form 
of centralized government and coilective 
planning. The common man today wants 
security, he wants housing, he wants medi- 
cal care, he wants education, he wants these 
things regardless of whether or no they 
bankrupt his government and destroy his 
freedom. You cannot rely upon the com- 
mon man to support freedom. 

I can only reply that it is those who thus 
speak who do not understand the common 
man. Where communism has entered the 
world today it has been through treachery 
and subterfuge, never by a freely given ma- 
jority vote of the common man. Where so- 
cialism has come in it has always come in 
through a back door, protesting that it really 
was not socialism, promising abundance at 
the same time that it supplied ration cards. 
Nowhere have the common people of the 
world consciously and deliberately deprived 
themselves of liberty. 

Abraham Lincoln had faith that they never 
would. Lincoln’s faith in the common man 
shines like a beacon in the dark and uncer- 
tain days of the first 4 months of his ad- 
ministration. For a time, that faith had 
to be content to ve merely a faith. Events, 
then as now, seemed to belie it. In March 
1861, the people did not know what they 
wanted; they seemed listless, unconcerned, 
indifferent. “The desire for peace; the hope 
of compromise, disbelief * * * and, 
strangest of all, a certain national lethargy 
seemed utterly impossible to account 
for. * * ® All seemed to mark a decad- 
ence of patriotic feeling.” Public men were 
willing to “abandon constitutional land- 
marks and sacrifice elementary rights.” 
There were abundant grounds for despair. 
(Vol. III, p. 441, Nicolay and Hay.) 

Lincoln, however, did not Jose hope. He 
believed and he affirmed that liberty was 
the concern of the common man. “This was 
essentially a people’s contest—a struggle to 
maintain that form of government whose 
leading object is to elevate the condition of 
men, to lift artificial weights from all shoul- 
ders, to clear the paths of laudable pursuits 
for all, to afford an unfettered start, and a 
fair chance in the race of life.” Whatever 
the defects of free government, he did not 
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doubt its successors. “The free institutions 
we have enjoyed have developed the powers 
and improved the condition of our whole 
people beyond any example in the world.” 
Lincoln affirmed that the common man 
understood this. He had faith that, when 
“confronted with the question whether dis- 
contented individuals too few in number 
to control administration * * * could 
arbitrarily without any pretense * * * 
put an end to free government,” the com- 
mon man would act. 

That faith of Lincoln was more than con- 
firmed. In the hour of national trial, the 
people stood firm. While many officers re- 
signed from the Army and withdrew to the 
opposition, “not one common soldier or com- 
mon sailor deserted his flag.” Not only that, 
but, when the call went out for men to de- 
fend liberty, almost over night the people 
responded. For the first time in history an 
army of 400,000 men was created, not one of 
whom was there but of his own free will out 
of devotion to freedom. Lincoln saw it all 
and read its meaning clearly. “This, he 
said, “is the patriotic instinct of the plain 
people... They understand without an argu- 
ment that the destroying of the Govern- 
ment founded by Washington means no good 
to them.” 


No wonder Lincoln could lead a democracy. 
He perceived that its strength actually lies 
in the common man. It is not a material 
strength, a strength of numbers; it is a 
moral strength, the conscience and hopes of 
humanity. As the compass needle responds 
to the magnetic pole so the hearts of men 
respond to truth and right and freedom. 
Trusting the plain people, Lincoln was close 
to them, he talked their language; he was 
bold to tell them the truth. He believed 
that the people can understand. 

Do you believe it? Why, then, do you not 
arm yourselves with Lincoln's faith? Why 
do you not set yourselves without reserva- 
tion, without thought of personal ambition 
or political preferment to speak to the hearts 
of the American people, to tell them the 
truth? Tell them we don’t live in a safe 
world or a secure world. Tell them security 
is for the.dead. Tell them liberty is fight- 
ing for its life. Tell them this Nation must 
be strong or the battle will be lost. Tell 
them the first requirement of strength is 
faith in freedom, belief again that it is the 
goal of history, belief again that only with 
freedom and under freedom can there be sure 
and steady progress. Tell them that the 
second requirement of strength for our 
Nation is economy, then more economy, and 
then still more economy. “Overhanging 
everything,” said Mr. Baruch, “is the national 
debt. It pressures for inflation. It imperils 
our national security. In the event of a fu- 
ture emergency our national debt might 
paralyze us. A nation that has destroyed its 
national credit has no recourse other than 
regimentation.” 

But do not limit yourselves to the freedom 
and the economy needed on the home front. 
Bring to the people the truth from abroad. 
Tell them that if liberty is to survive, it 
needs every friend and ally it can find any- 
where in the world. Tell them these allies 
must be strong; they must have food; they 
must have machines; they must have dollars, 
But, tell them more than that. Tell them 
they must have our faith. Do not mislead 
the common man into believing that dollars 
alone can save the world. They can’t. No 
amount of money can revive the sick nations 
of Europe and Asia unless somewhere we 
can revive their hearts and their spirits. 
Ultimately it is the common man of England, 
of France, of Germany, who must rise to the 
defense of his own freedom. He must be 
willing to fight against communism for the 
preservation of his own dignity. 

Finally, tell them that common men who 
love liberty belong together. They must 
stand together, united peoples, united na- 
tions, in a free and peaceful world. Liberty 
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and union are one and inseparable, now and 
forever. 

“Having thus chosen our course, without 
guile and with pure purpose, let us renew 
our trust in God and go forward without 
fear and with manly hearts.” 
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Thursday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine of Sunday, 
March 28, carried an exceptionally fine 
article entitled “DP’s in America: ‘We 
Have Become Alive,’” written by Ger- 
trude Samuels. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DP’S IN AMERICA: ‘““WE HAVE BECOME ALIVE” 

(By Gertrude Samuels) 

It is just a year since I returned from a 
visit to the displaced persons camps of Ger- 
many, on a boat bound for the United States 
with refugees and war orphans. Behind them 
lay all the misery and uncertainty of two 
eras—the Hitler war era of concentration 
and slave labor camps and cOmmon graves; 
and the postwar era of makeshift DP and 
children’s centers. Before them lay America 

And they looked to America as though to a 
miracle—with the emotion born of miracles— 
unable to believe it could come true, There 
was hardly one among them from the teen- 
ege children who had lost every precious thing 
in life, to the quiet, sturdy men and women 
of many nations—Poles Estonians, Letts, 
Lithuanians, Yugoslavs—-who did not believe 
that life could be good again. Yet, as they 
neared the new horizon, the questions in their 
minds were: How would they fit into Ameri- 
can life? What would their contribution be? 
Above all, would Americans accept them- 
into their homes, their communities, and 
their hearts? 

Now I have seen and heard the answers to 
these questions. 

I have gone into the neighborhoods where 
DP’s of a year ago have made homes and 
found jobs. I have gone into the schools 
where they are learning the new language; 
have spoken to their employers, neighbors, 
social workers who helped them, and their 
teachers. And I have met again some of the 
children with whom I sailed from Germany 
who, like the adult DP’s, have been dispersed 
to 32 States of the country. 

And the picture they make is itself miracu- 
lous. Because I had seen something of their 
earnestness before they landed in America, I 
had expected some assimilation. What I 
had not guessed was the extent to which this 
could be accomplished in a few brief months. 
And equally surprising was the natural ease 
and simple friendliness with which Ameri- 
cans have warmed to the former DP’s. As 
one new immigrant put it, with the poetical 
flourish his English has taken: “When we 
came many of the people helped us. And yet 
these people knew us not. For the first time 
we have become alive.” 

What this means—to “become alive’’—is 
illustrated by two kinds of resettlement 
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which have taken place: one of a Polish fam- 
ily gre 


up of the Greek Orthodox faith in Chi- 
; the other of a Jewish war orphan in 
Buffalo, N. 

The Moralski family (that is not their 
real name; they asked that it be withheld) 
settled in Chicago’s “little Poland” district, 
On the second floor of a small two-story 
house live Victor Moralski, slight and grave, 
looking 10 years older than his 31 years; his 
wife, Ludmilla, and their son, George, now 
2, who was born in Heidelberg. To under- 
stand the gratitude and stoicism with which 
they have adapted to their new life, one must 
see it in the context of their old experiences. 

Victor was a graduate engineer of the 
Techniczna School of Brzesc, Poland. He is 
a linguist who speaks and understands six 
languages, and also the “language” of the 
underground. When Poland was overrun in 
1939 the Arbeitsamt (German Labor Office) 
drafted him and other engineers into road 
planning at Radomsk; when the Germans 
began to ship technical workers into Ger- 
many he went into first-aid work in a Polish 
hospital to avoid that draft and remain with 
the Armia Podziemna, the Polish under- 
ground. A member of one of the thousands 
of “cells” which took orders from Warsaw, 
he helped to sabotage munitions factories 
and trains, an distribute underground 
papers. 

In 1943 the Gestapo jailed him, his parents 
and a brother, and killed another brother on 
the doorstep of their house as he was en- 
tering. After 3 days of questioning, Victor 
was sent in a transport of thousands to Grosz- 
Rosen concentration camp, where he became 
a number, working from 4 a. m. to 11 p. m. 
at a Mercedes-Benz factory, living on bread 
and soup, listening at night to the dying 
who sank under the heavy work, lack of food, 
and the beatings. 

Finally, as the Russians neared Poland, all 
who could stand were sent to Dachau. Vic- 
tor was kept behind to care for the sick. 
“Then, on the 5th of April 1945, I remember, 
I have in my eyes this wonderful picture, 
the American tanks forced the German sol- 
diers out of the forest and cleaned them up.” 

Victor was sent then, as medical aide, to 
Osterburken, later to the Mossbach DP camp, 
working with UNRRA, where he first met 
Ludmilla. After their marriage, they trans- 
‘ferred to ‘the Aglasterhausen children’s cen- 
ter near Heidelberg to help heal the broken 
bodies and minds of children. 

Ludmilla’s history—and that of her fam- 
ily—differs from Victor’s only in degree. A 
graduate doctor of medicine of Belgrade Uni- 
versity, Ludmilla was forced into a slave-labor 
camp near Berlin, doing a mechanic’s work. 
Discovering her medical and linguistic abili- 
ties—she speaks seven languages—the Nazis 
changed her status to doctor in partial 
charge of a factory hospital. 

Her father, Nikolaj Staragow, an electrical 
engineer who had fled from Russia to Yugo- 
slavia in 1920, had refused to fight the Yugo- 
Slav and was deported with his 
family to the same work camp. After the 
Third and Seventh American Armies liber- 
ated the Staragows, they were sent to Moss- 
bach DP camp, where Ludmilla was a doctor 
with UNRRA. 

Eleven months ago the Moralskis arrived 
from the DP camps with all their worldly 
possessions on their backs and in one suit- 
case, and with $14 from the American 
Christian Refugee Committee, which had 
paid their way over. They had asked in 
New York to settle in Chicago, because, 
though they had no American relatives or 
friends, they had a DP friend, a Jewish doc- 
tor whdé had worked with them at Aglaster- 
hausen 

Within 3 weeks after arriving in Chi- 
cago, With the help of Church World Serv- 
ice and the United Charities of Chicago, the 
Moralskis had a home and Victor a job. 
Victor was told that the owner of a car- 
pentry shop needed a helper. Would he be 
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willing to learn a new trade until he mas- 
tered English—learn to make restaurant fix- 
tures, drop ceilings, do upholstery? There 
Were rooms above the shop which, though 
uninhabitated for years, could be made into 
living quarters for his family. Victor was 
willing. 

He moved his wife and child into the 
shabby-looking building. For the first week, 
lacking furniture and bedclothes and refus- 
ing help, they slept on the floor. “But is all 
right,” Victor adds calmly in recalling this. 
“We have slept on the earth and forests. 
This was like heaven.” He joined the car- 
penters’ union, bought furniture on the in- 
stallment plan, painted and wail-papered the 
rooms, put a boiler in the crude bathroom, 
and made electrical installations. 

A few months later, the Church World 
Service brought Ludmilla’s parents and 
younger sister and brother—the Stara- 
gows—out of the DP camps and reunited 
the family in the eight rooms which Victor 
refashioned. 

Today their lives are an amazing con- 
trast to their former existences. Their 
home exudes the new spirit. The modern- 
istic furniture, the flowered linoleum on 
the floors, the wonderful mixture of wall 
decorations ranging from holy pictures and 
concentration camp scenes to a picture of 
Roy Rogers and his horse Trigger, the work 
boots drying out above the stove, the spotless 
cleanliness of it all—refiect a family that has 
settled down. 

And the hot tea and pirozhniks (sugar 
cakes) for the visitor (“When we bake to 
home it costs not so much”), the Sunday 
visits with their friends from the Aglaster- 
hausen, their family songfests and the long 
evening hours of study (the Polish-English 
dictionary is a living room fixture)—reflect 
natures that are clearly outgoing, eager for 
friendship, intense “about being Americans.” 

As their grocer next door artlessly summed 
up their home life: “You know, this is typical 
for Slavs. They are good people. We have 
seen how friendship and good-will moves 
them. And they pay cash for everything.” 

Another symbol of integration is their 
work. In addition to being physically 
healthy (all DP’s must undergo mental, 
physical, literacy and counter-intelligence 
tests before emigrating), the Moralskis and 
Staragows take working for granted. 

Victor has his carpentry work in the shop 
below, where his employer says he works even 
too hard. The Moralskis have 5 years in 
which to pay back the $490 transportation 
costs to the welfare agency. “But,” says Vic- 
tor with his calm assurance, “it will all be 
paid by next year.” He cften earns $100 a 
week, has paid off $420 on the furniture, and 
sends 40-pound packages of food, clothing, 
and shoes to his parents in Poland, last sur- 
vivors of his family. 

With her mother doing the housework, 
Ludmilla has taken a job as laboratory assist- 
ant at St. Luke’s Hospital, earning $150 a 
month; she does blood counts, studies hemo- 
globin contents, and makes reports in Eng- 
lish for the records. Dr. Edwin F. Hirsch, 
director of the laboratory, had the highest 
praise for her ability. He had needed an- 
other assistant, and when he went over her 
history he knew that anyone with that expe- 
rience and linguistic ability had to be good. 

The other Staragow, an erect and gauntly 
handsome man in his fifties, has also carved 
a niche, as a leather factory worker, earning 
$50 a week. And his son, 24-year-old Cleg, 
a medical student, earns $30 weekly as a ga- 
rage handyman. Mother Staragow, reflecting 
on their industry, offered, “The past is past, 
like an impossible story.” It is the future 
for which they live. 

With the exception of young George (whose 
only spoken words are “Oh, boy” and “OKay”) 
the whole family studies or goes to school, 
The Moralskis and Father Staragow attend 
evening classes at the neighborhocd Y. 
There, in the small, crowded room, decorated 


with charts of Congress and Government, 
where a score of foreign-born inen and wom- 
en pored over a Federal textbook on citizen- 
ship and English worksheets, their instructor 
said: ‘“‘The Moralskis are doers. They moved 
into the advanced English group after a 
few weeks. You see, they’re educated in their 
own language.” 

Sitting at dinner with the family that 
evening—a simple meal of beef stew and 
sauerkraut, red wine and fresh fruit, which 
was like a rich banquet ‘n that atmosphere 
of concern and love for one another—I asked 
Victor what his plans were. 

“Just for this year, we must live again,” 
he said quietly. “We need these clothes, 
this food and chairs, these necessary things. 
And we must pay back first all that we owe 
to those who have helped us. We make one 
plan at one time, then we can make hun- 
dreds. 

“We all feel so changed,” he went on, “so 
alive now. I did not want my family to go 
back to Poland after the war, because many 
people who came into the camp illegally 
told the same thing—that this Polish Govy- 
ernment is not free. I do not care for that. 
America,” and his voice shook with earnest- 
ness in the quiet of the room, “has been good 
to us. And we will do eveything to make 
her glad of this.” 

The other kind of resettlement which I 
saw—of a Jewish war orphan—stirred per- 
sonal memories. When I returned from the 
camps last year, I wrote this of Lili Silbiger, 
one of the 86 war orphans who sailed with 
us: 

“The pretty, raven-haired 17-year-old Po- 
lish Jewess, born in Auschwitz, was 11 when 
the Nazis ordered the Jewish people of her 
community to the Sosnowitz ghetto. She 
worked as a garbage collector in a camp 11 
kilometers from the ghetto, making the trip 
home daily. In 1943, while Lili was at work, 
all the ghetto inhabitants, including Lili’s 
parents, her two sisters, Helga, 18, Ruth, 15, 
and a brother, Seth, 7, were sent to the left, 
back to Auschwitz to be killed. She was 
kept at her work camp for 2 years; after- 
ward all there were moved from one camp 
to another—landeshut, Grosz-Rosen, Flos- 
senburg. 

““*People who have not lived in that atmos- 
phere—’ she began. Then she shook her 
head. ‘We are told to forget, but we can- 
not. Believe me, we want to, we are young, 
and we would forget. * * * If I could 
be calm again. This is our biggest wish. 
To have some peace.’” 

Today, Lili has found peace. 
and a constructive life. 

In contrast to the somber, lonely child 
who stared at the new horizon of America 
so tense with emotion that she could 
not weep, Lili today is a healthy, rosy- 
cheeked girl with sparkling eyes and “a fam- 
ily.” She lives in a pleasant, middle-class 
home with a gentle, gray-haired woman who 
has seven grown children of her own. The 
natural and loving ease with which Lili called 
her “Mother” told its own story. 

She has her own small neat room with 
snapshots of her dead sisters on her wall: 
the Nazis destroyed the only picture of her 
parents. Her cousin, Alfred, sole survivor 
of his family, as Lili was of hers, lives with 
her “mother’s” son in the apartment below, 
so their bond is unbroken. 

And Lili is going to school. Lili’s school 
record is perhaps the greatest single memo- 
rial to one child’s quest for peace. This was 
a child who hadn’t known school since she 
was 11, who, in the ghettoes, concentration 
and slave labor camps, was denied books and 
newspapers and even conversation. In her 
1 year at the Bennett High School in Buffalo 
She has finished 2'4 years’ work. She asked 
for—and received permission to carry all the 
regular subjects. 

She passed her first-year finals last June, 
averaging 85, with a 75 in English. She 
went to summer school and made up half a 


And security, 
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year; at the end of 5 more months she took 
second-year examinations, passing with 92’s 
and 93’s. Now a junior, she carries six 
academic subjects, including English 3-A, 
world history and business arithmetic. She 
is expected to graduate with the rest of her 
class next January. 

Her performance, which has the teachers 
completely fascinated, was explained this way 
by her principal: “We tried to understand 
her problem a bit, and told the teachers what 
she had been up against. Then we just 
assigned her to classes to see what would 
happen. She had a tremendous hunger to 
learn. And this is what happened.” 

To Lili it seemed natural enough. 

“At first,” she said, “I thought it could 
never be. But I remembered that every per- 
son is human and has the right to take out 
‘rom life as much as possible now. I have 
missed so much, so at first my English and 
Polish dictionary were together always at 
school. Some could do their work in half 
an hour; for me it would take very many 
hours. 

“Now, I am not any more confused about 
many things,” she went on, her wise eyes 
reflective. “Life used to be without meaning 
once. It used to be, What will happen to me 
tomorrow, tomorrow? Now I know I have a 
future, Each day is a happy day, because I 
can feel normal and be as a human being.” 

In her snow-white Gibson-girl blouse, sit- 
ting with her American friends in the school 
cafeteria which rang and reverberated with 
the noise of a thousand teen-agers, Lili was 
clearly one of them—accepted and respon- 
sive. And thinking back to another scene of 
just a year ago—to our last lunch on German 
soil in the DP cafeteria at Bremerhaven, and 
that tense and frightened atmosphere, among 
people who were not sure they would ever go 
anywhere—I could hardly hear Lili’s laugh- 
ing question: “Do you think we are very 
noisy here at lunch?” 

What has happened to the Moralskis and 
Staragows and the Lili Silbigers on American 
soil is true for many of the 30,000 DP’s who 
have come in the past 20 months. For these 
told of here were not handpicked. They were 
chosen at random from a dozen families sug- 
gested by the great welfare agencies working 
to resettle DP’s in America—the Church 
World Service, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, and the United Service for 
New Americans (Jewish). And from a dozen 
of the war orphans with whom I have Kept in 
touch, 

That Americans are well aware of the in- 
telligence, love of humanity, and skills which 
these displaced persons bring with them is 
shown by the way communities have warmed 
to them, and by the swelling grass-roots 
movement to welcome more of them which 
has occurred in the Middle West and North 
Central States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, anc North and South Dakota, 

These movements stem from two consid- 
erations. One is humanitarian, for thou- 
sands of citizens in these areas—second and 
third generation pioneers—have relatives in 
the DP camps whom they seek to help; they 
are stymied by our restrictive immigration 
system, which still sets aside two-thirds of 
its annual quotas for Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 

The other consideration is_ practical. 
These States, the breadbasket of the coun- 
try, have lost heavily in population since 
1940 (North Dakota, for instance, by 148,- 
417; Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Minnesota by 
100,000 each, or some dozen States in the 
area by a total of 1,000,000). The slogan has 
been gaining that “if the DP’s need America, 
America needs DP’s.” 

These facts led last October to a unique 
experiment in North Dakota, where Governor 
Fred G. Aandahl created a committee of 
13 from church, labor, agricultural, and 
veterans’ groups to survey his State, looking 


to the possibilities of DP resettlement. A 
month later Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl of 
Minnesota created a 10-man commission on 
the Resettlement of Displaced Persons, and, 
through the churches, circulated 100,000 
questionnaires which bluntly asked: Have 
you relatives in DP camps in Europe whom 
you would like to help bring to Minnesota to 
live? If not, would you like to help a DP 
family to come to Minnesota? — 
What kind of assistance could you offer (liv- 
ing quarters, employment, etc.)? Other 
States followed suit—Nebraska with a 31- 
man committee, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin with State-wide church surveys. 

And what began as an experiment by the 
governors swelled to a people’s drive for ac- 
tion. Church, labor, and civie groups report 
thousands of requests to bring in DP farm 
families, skilled workers, nurses, domestics, 
and war orphans. As a spokesman for the 
surveys puts it: “These good people are 
closer to the shores of Europe than many 
imagine.” 

The surveys come at a time when the whole 
DP problem-—-for there are still 850,000 men, 
women, and children in the camps, 73 percent 
of them in family units—is being studied in 
Washington. A recent Senate bill, which has 
been critized as inadequate, anti-Catholic 
and ant:-Semitic, proposes that 100,000 DP’s 
be admitted in the next 2 years. Most Gov- 
ernment, religious, and civic groups believe 
that something like the Stratton bill, which 
has slumbered in Congress for 15 months, 
represents a more honorable solution of the 
problem. It puts America’s “fair share” at 
400,000 over a 4-year period, with admission 
on a human rather then selective basis. 

Whether the mood of the American people 
will influence Congress remains to be seen. 
The Moralskis, the Staragows, and the Lilis 
have already made their mark, and the last 
question goes: Do they point the way for 
others? Only Congress can answer that one. 





Economic Concentration Problem Should 
Be Given Continuous Study—Proposal 
by Fred I. Raymond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
increasing tendency toward monopoly in 
business during the last few years has 
resulted in studies by leading economists, 
businessmen, and Members of Congress. 
In attempting to find a solution for this 
problem it is important to consider the 
various proposals that have been made. 
Fred I. Raymond, a businessman in Chi- 
cago, who has had a long experience in 
private enterprise, views with alarm the 
increasing tendency toward economic 
concentration. He has written a book in 
which he sets forth the ways and means 
he thinks the problem can be handled. 
Mr. Raymond’s analysis has many inter- 
esting features though there is much 
controversy about the remedies he has 
suggested in his book, the Limitist. 

The study definitely deserves consid- 
eration of those interested in this prob- 
lem. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a discussion and review 
of the Limitist by John M. Blair, econo- 
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mist of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which is as follows: 


In this short work Mr. Raymond presents 
the case for “limitism,” which might roughly 
be defined as a philosophy of restraining eco- 
nomic concentration by placing an arbitrary 
maximum ceiling on the permissible size of 
firms or the proportion of an industry’s busi- 
ness which any individual firm or group of 
firms is permitted to hold. 

Limitism is by no means a novel doctrine 
in this country. Among its earliest adher- 
ents was the elder Senator La Follette, who 
in 1911 proposed an amendment to the Sher- 
man Act which would prohibit any firm from 
holding more than 40 percent control of an 
industry. But in very recent years limitism 
has become a matter of major importance, 
both on the domestic and international 
scenes. The courts have been concerned, 
notably in the recent aluminum Case, with 
what percentage of control of an industry 
constitutes, per se, a violation of the Sher- 
man Act, and various economists have 
struggled with the problem of defining limits 
of control on economic grounds. On the 
international scene, the decartelization law 
for the British and American zones of Ger- 
many provides that if any German firm 
reaches a size of 10,000 workers, a prima facie 
case exists for examining the concern on the 
grounds that it possibly represents an exces- 
sive concentration of economic power. 

The heart of Mr. Raymond's particular 
variant of limitism is a restriction upon the 
size of any large firm (public utilities ex- 
cepted) to one point of delivery or shipping 
point. “* * * no person shall control 
one or more business organizations which 
deliver to purchasers at more than one point 
of delivery any of the commodities or serv- 
ices sold by any of such organizations unless 
and except in case the total of all employees 
engaged in and for such organizations is less 
than 1,000.” 

Behind the doctrine of limitism, and also 
behind all measures designed to check eco- 
nomic concentration, is a profound belief 
in the economic, social, and political de- 
sirability of a widespread distribution of 
property. The absence of any such diffusion 
should be apparent to all. The reasons for 
its absence, according to Mr. Raymond, are 
as follows: (1) Through the creation of 
modern legal instrumentalities such as cor- 
porate trusteeship, the estate corporation, 
etc., the possibility of a dissipation of for- 
tunes by incompetent heirs has largely been 
eliminated; (2) panics, bank failures, and 
monetary inflation no longer result in a re- 
distribution of wealth, since these upheavals 
now have an equal if not greater effect upon 
small as upon large savers; (3) the Tredis- 
tribution of wealth which takes place as a 
result of the transfer of business from large, 
established firms to new and smaller con- 
cerns is of limited importance, owing to the 
multitudinous difficulties confronting the 
average small firm today; (4) the develop- 
ment of new means of transportation and 
communication has made it possible for large 
firms to operate on a Nation-wide basis 
without being seriously affected by the law 
of diminishing returns; (5) the rise in capi- 
tal requirements of mass production has 
made it increasingly difficult for enterprises 
to become established; (6) in the field of 
marketing the producer who makes only one 
product is at a marked disadvantage as com- 
pared to the large, diversified concern which 
produces a variety of goods that can be 
advertised and distributed jointly; (7) be- 
cause of the difficulties facing small business, 
many small firms which develop new and 
improved products dispose of them on a roy- 
alty basis to establish large concerns; (8) the 
advent of the chain store not only has had 
the obvious effect of eliminating numerous 
small retailers and wholesaiers, but, in addi- 
tion, has proved harmful to small producers 
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since the chains tend to centralize their pur- 
chases, thereby reducing the number of out- 
lets available to small manufacturers; (9) 
any small concern which develops a new and 
improved product will, in all likelihood, be 
taken over by a giant corporation. “If the 
independent refuses to join when he has the 
invitation, he must face the probability that 
the large corporation will then introduce a 
similar product. This in turn will force 
each of the large corporation’s competitors 
to do so, and thus the independent’s com- 
petition will be so great as to endanger his 
continued success if he remains independ- 
ent.” 

This lack of alternatives open to the in- 
dependent is part of what Mrs. Raymond 
terms “forced growth.” Giant corporations 
are constantly enlarging their operations 
both forward toward the market and back- 
ward toward raw materials. The fear that 
some supplier of raw materials or parts, 
particularly critical items, might sell out to 
a rival impels the large corporation to ab- 
sorb or duplicate the facilities upon which 
he is dependent. 

Mr. Raymond makes the interesting point 
that this desire to obtain self-sufficiency 
has tended to increase unit costs. The large 
manufacturer “could not take the risk of 
being dependent on a machine that Was 
owned by his competitor. Nor could he take 
the risk of being dependent on the machine 
owned by an independent. There was too 
much danger that the independent might 
sell out to one of his competitors. This con- 
dition has led to a marked duplication of 
costly machines which are operated at only 
a fraction of their capacity. The capital 
charges for these machines have manifestly 
increased costs as compared with costs as 
they might have been with fewer machines 
operated at greater capacity.” 

In Mr. Raymond’s view the increasing 
centralization of property resulting from 
these forces must be reversed. Concentra- 
tion has reached such heights that drastic 
action is necessitated. Limitism by legisla- 
tion is his answer. 

Some 33 years ago John Bates Clark and 
John Maurice Clark advanced a somewhat 
similar limitist proposal. They felt, how- 
ever, that it was impossible to formulate any 
single piece of legislation containing one 
specific limitation which would be applicable 
to all of the Nation's widely varying indus- 
tries. Instead, they held that the function 
of limiting size would have to be carried out 
by some administrative commission and, in- 
cidentally, advanced an interesting sugges- 
tion for the implementation of this proposal. 

Here again is work for a commission. No 
fixed rule of size can be framed, for the 
present at least, which would work well. We 
cannot pass the country’s industries through 
a legal sieve with a mesh of just the right 
size to stop all monopolies and let all others 
pass. The law might take some notice of 
size. Any corporation controlling over half 
its field, for instance, may be required, as a 
condition of getting and keeping its license, 
to show affirmatively that there is enough 
competition remaining to safegard the in- 
terests of the public. All smaller corpora- 
tions should then be assumed to be free from 
monopoly unless some special complaint 
were brought against them. Such a rule 
would simplify the work of granting licenses, 
while it could still be adapted to the needs 
of particular cases, however varied. 

In refutation, Mr. Raymond infers that 
“administrative” limitism would not do the 
job; that the administrative commission 
would never be able to reach all of the indus- 
tries in which concentration is excessive; 
that it would be severely hampered by a 
shortage of funds, political interference, 
and all of the forces which can be generated 
by our modern pressure groups. 


But limitism, whether legislative or ad- 
ministrative in character, is only one ap- 
proach to the problem of concentration. It 
is in Mr. Raymond's comparison of limitism 
with other possible approaches that his book 
is weak and unconvincing. His cursory dis- 
missal of such alternatives as expanded anti- 
trust activities, regulations and taxation, 
together with his failure to examine the 
potential disadvantages of his own proposal, 
greatly weakens his case, even with those 
who fully share his belief that some type of 
action is necessary. 

But, in general, Mr. Raymond is off to a 
good start. In this concise, readable, and 
well-organized little book, he has forcibly 
reintroduced limitism as a theory of social 
action. Whether or not the theory ever ob- 
tains any widespread acceptance will largely 
depend upon whether this beginning is fol- 
lowed by an objective and critical analysis 
of limitism as compared with other possible 
alternatives. It is certainly to be hoped that 
Mr. Raymond will carry on his work by pro- 
viding us with this needed analysis. 

JOHN M. BLAIR. 


Disorder at the Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting under leave to extend an 
article by Walter Lippmann, which ap- 
peared in the April 1, 1948, issue of the 
Washington Post: 


DISORDER AT THE TOP 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


It is not, I think, an alarmist exaggera- 
tion to say that the condition of the Truman 
Administration is a grave problem for the 
Nation, rot merely for the Democratic Party. 
The problem is not whether Mr. Truman can 
be nominated and elected. It is how in the 
perilous months immediately ahead the 
affairs of the country are to be conducted by 
a President who has not only lost the sup- 
port of his party but is not in control of his 
own administration, 

The heart of the danger lies in the fact that 
Mr. Truman is not performing, and gives no 
evidence of his ability to perform the func- 
tions of the Commander in Chief. Yet ina 
crisis of peace: and war our constitutional 
system vests in the President the responsi- 
bilities and the power over the great deci- 
sions of diplomacy and military strategy. 
The Secretary of State, if he does not have 
extraordinary powers, cannot do this. For 
the Department of State, as such, has no 
authority over the armed forces or over the 
financial and economic agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. The Cabinet cannot do this. For 
as a body it has no authority of its own, 
Ours is a presidential system of government, 
and only the President has the authority to 
make the decisions which coordinate power 
and policy, means and ends, in a crisis of war 
and peace. 

The appointment of General Marshall was 
welcomed by the country as the best possi- 
ble way to compensate for the fact that Mr. 
Truman does not have the qualifications that 
are essential in a commander in chief. 
There was not only a fine modesty but wis- 
dom in the President's appointment of Gen- 
eral Marshall, and it was a fair assumption 
that Mr. Marshall would not be merely the 
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head of the State Department but in fact, 
by virtue of his prestige and of Mr. Truman’s 
unlimited confidence in him, a vicarious 
commander. in chief. The traditional ob- 
jection to a military man in a high civilian 
office was in his case dissolved by the belief 
that the peculiar and critical circumstances 
called for a man who could conduct foreign 
policy with unquestioned knowledge of mili- 
tary needs and military risks. . 

In fact it has not worked out that way. 
To have been in effect a vicarious com- 
mander in chief was a delicate and difficult 
assignment, especially for a scrupulous man 
of high character, used to direct dealing 
through recognized channels, and devoid of 
personal ambition for power. 

It could have been done only if he had 
remained continually in Washington in con- 
stant personal contact with the President 
and the other heads of departments and the 
leaders of Congress. But for reasons which 
seemed good, perhaps compelling, Mr. Mar- 
shall has devoted such a large part of his 
time and energy to performing the work of 
a traveling ambassador that he has not had, 
and does not have, the whole of our foreign 
relations under his control. 

And so, at the very center of the Truman 
administration, at the critical point where 
the fateful decisions of the highest diplo- 
matic and military consequence are made, 
there is a vacuum of authority and respon- 
sibility. There is, that is to say, no one who 
guides, directs, coordinates, and disciplines 
the actions of the Government. The condi- 
tion at the top is from the point of view 
of unity of command in some ways compara- 
ble with that which prevailed in Honolulu 
and in Washington before Pearl Harbor. 

The action of the House of Representatives 
on Spain and the European recovery pro- 
gram is perhaps a diplomatic disaster that 
can be repaired. But it is an ominous por- 
tent of the disorder inside the Truman ad- 
ministration. For the action of the House, 
which will do immeasurable harm to our 
cause in Italy, France, and all over Europe, 
was, as Mr. Reston correctly reports, insti- 
gated by military men in ruthless disregard 
of the considered views of the Department of 
State. 

This could not have happened if in a mat- 
ter of such high policy Mr. Marshall had been 
in firm control, and if Mr. Forrestal had had 
clear guidance, and had then exercised the 
discipline which a Civilian Official is sup- 
posed to exercise over the Military Estab- 
lishment. But Mr. Marshall is in Bogota. 

This episode is merely one symptom of a 
condition within the administration which 
the country must be enabled to understand 
if measures are to be taken to correct it 
This country and the world are in great 
peril. For we are doing the very thing which 
all experience warns us we should not do: 
‘instead of talking softly and carrying a big 
stick we are talking loudly while we hesitate 
and procrastinate about getting a big stick. 
For though military preparedness is un- 
doubtedly our best insurance against war, 
military gestures and warlike talk without 
actual military preparedness, is the height 
of recklessness. 

It is well Known in Washington that Sec- 
retary Marshall is aware of this very danger, 
and is deeply disturbed by it. But he will 
be unable to cure it if he does not come back 
to Washington and take command of the 
situation—if he does not on the one hand 
persuade the Truman administration. and 
Congress to stop playing around with half- 
measures of military mobilization and, on 
the other, if he does not lay it down on the 
line to the military men and to his colleagues 
and to his diplomatic subordinates here and 
abroad that they must seek to reduce the 
tension, and to postpone, not to precipitate, 
the show-down. 
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A Stery of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding, as a part of my remarks, excerpts 
from the history of Missouri by Hon. 
Edgar C. Nelson, secretary of state, as 
printed in the Official Manual of the 
State of Missouri, just off the press: 


A Story or MIssouri 
PREHISTORIC HISTORY 


Long ago great inland seas lay over all of 
Missouri. In them swam huge sharks and 
armored fish. There were rainbow-colored 
beds of sea-lilies which covered acres of 
sea bottom and later became limestone. 

Ages later when the marshes, coal forests, 
and the last of the oceans were gone from 
Missouri, out of the north came the first 
of the glaciers. It was a growing mass ot 
ice that came crunching and grinding, year 
after year, southward over the State. Roll- 
ing prairie lands with wide, shallow stream 
valleys were formed. Over the prairies, the 
glaciers deposited a rich drift soil composed 
largely of finely ground limestone, shale, 
and sandstone together with boulders and 
fragments of granite, schist, gneiss, and 
quartzite. Vegetable and animal remains 
have given this soil a rich black color. 

Years passed, and the mound-building In- 
dians came to live along the rivers. In dug- 
out canoes these early people had come up 
from the South, lived for many years, left 
their bones and artifacts in burial mounds, 
and disappeared. The later Indians followed 
them into the fertile prairie region, a great 
expanse of generally level land extending 
across the State north of the Missouri River; 
into the Ozark Highlands, between the White 
River and the Missouri River; into the Great 
Plains, a broad V-shaped wedge, penetrating 
the central western part; and a splinter of 
the rich, flat Mississippi River plain that 
reaches into the southeastern corner. In 
those days bison, with a rumbling of hooves, 
came in clouds of dust to drink or wallow in 
the mudholes of the wet prairie, and the 
enormous flocks of passenger pigeons, cur- 
lews, white cranes, green parakeets, and ducks 
and geese in autumn darkened the sky as 
they went south. 


MISSOURI IN 1673 


This, then, was Missouri in 1673, when the 
Governor of Canada, authorized by the King 
of France, sent explorers to claim the Mis- 
souri country for France. With them came 
French missionaries to convert Indians to the 
Catholic faith. One of the priests was Father 
Jacques Marquette, who had come willingly 
into the hardships of the new land and had 
given himself to the cause of Christianity in 
the Missouri country. With him was Louis 
Jolliet, fur trader and explorer. Other priests 
came, and in 1679 Frenchmen in canoes trav- 
eled along the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, 
with that forceful leader, Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de La Salle, who in 1682 took possession 
of the Mississippi Valley in the name of 
France, calling it Louisiana in honor of Louis 
XIV of France. He erected a fort at what 
is now Peoria, Ill., and built Fort St. Louis 
atop Starved Rock; he planned others, but 
fate was against him. Mysterious attacks 
destroyed his forts and murdered his men. 
La Salle, himself, was murdered in Texas in 
March 1687. 


ST. LOUIS ESTABLISHED 


Between 1735 and 1750 Creole families from 
Kaskaskia, in present Illinois, moved to the 


west bank of the Mississippi River, and the 
settlement of Ste. Genevieve developed along 
the banks of the river. Trade with Canada 
and New Orleans increased rapidly. In 1762 
the New Orleans firm of Maxwell, Laclede & 
Co. received a monopoly of the fur trade on 
the Mississippi in the area between the Mis- 
sourl and the St. Peters Rivers. In 1763 
Pierre Laclede Liguest, directing the com- 
pany’s activities, selected the site for St. 
Louis. In 1764 Laclede sent to the site a 13- 
year-old boy, Auguste Chouteau, as his chief 
lieutenant in the construction work of his 
new headquarters. 

Within a few months the village received 
official notice that by secret treaty on Novem- 
ber 3, 1762, France had ceded its colony west 
of the Mississippi and the city of New Or- 
leans to Spain. By the Treaty of Paris, made 
in 1763 at the end of the French and Indian 
War, France lost Canada and her possessions 
east of the Mississippi to England. Missouri's 
strategic position at the crossroads of this in- 
ternational boundary gave the region a new 
prominence which resulted in rapid develop- 
ment. 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Napoleon, dreaming of reviving the French 
colonial empire, forced Spain in 1800 to re- 
turn New Orleans and the Louisville Terri- 
tory to France. The port of New Orleans was 
closed in 1802. The frontiersmen urged that 
the matter be decided once and for all, either 
by purchase or force. Ministers were sent to 
negotiate with Napoleon for the purchase of 
New Orleans. To their surprise, they were 
offered the entire Louisiana Territory for a 
purchase price of $15,000,000. The purchase 
was consummated by the United States Gov- 
ernment under the leadership of President 
Thomas Jefferson. 

At first the new government was well re- 
ceived. Later, dissatisfaction arose due to 
the new taxes, the swarm of Officials, and 
the location of the seat of government in 
Indiana. In the fall of 1804 the various dis- 
tricts sent representatives to a convention in 
St. Louis where they drafted a memorial to 
Congress requesting specified changes in the 
government. 

Congress responded by the act of 1805 
whereby the District of Louisiana, including 
the area now in Missouri, became the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana. Officials, appointed by 
the President of the United States, consisted 
of a governor, a secretary, and a legisla- 
ture—the last composed of a governor and 
three judges who were empowered to estab- 
lish inferior Courts, prescribe their jurisdic- 
tion, and make all necessary laws. The first 
governor appointed was James Wilkinson, 
but his administration was so bitterly op- 
posed that on March 3, 1807, he was replaced 
by Meriwether Lewis who was well known 
and popular in the Territory. In 1812 the 
Territory of Louisiana became the Territory 
of Missouri with Benjamin Howard as the 
first Governor. In 1813 William Clark was 
commissioned Governor of the Missouri 
Territory. Frederick Bates, who served as 
secretary of the Territory from 1807 to 1820, 
was acting Governor at various times during 
the terms of Lewis, Howard, and Cook. 

Such were the events of more or less na- 
tional interest. 


PETITIONS FOR STATEHOOD 


In the fall of 1817 a number of petitions 
addressed to Congress and urging Missouri’s 
admission as a State began to circulate. On 
January 8, 1818, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives presented in Congress the 
first petitions from Missouri asking for 
statehood. On February 2, John Scott, the 
Missouri Territorial Delegate, presented a 
similar petition, and in March others ap- 
peared. On November 13, 1818, the Terri- 
torial legislature adopted a memorial to the 
second session of that Congress asking the 
admission of Missouri into full-fledged 
statehood. The following month the Speak- 
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er presented this memorial to the House of 
Representatives. 

The appearance of the Missouri statehood 
bill in the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1819, signaled the start of one of 
the greatest political battles of American 
history. As the bill was taken up, an 
amendment limiting slavery in Missouri was 
attached. The House passed the bill with 
the amendment, but the Senate refused: the 
measure remained in a deadlocked Congress 
until the end of the session. 

When Congress reconvened in December 
1819, Scott reintroduced the memorial of the 
Missouri Legislature. Finally, after combin- 
ing the bills of Missouri and Maine for ad- 
mission to the Union, an enabling act for 
Missouri was passed on March 6, 1820, the 
first great Missouri compromise which prc- 
hibited slavery north of the 36°30’ line ex- 
cept in the proposed State of Missouri. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1820 


On June 12, 1820, the first constitutional 
convention met in St. Louis. In 32 days 
a document was drawn up which briefly de- 
fined the respective powers of the governor, 
the general assembly, and the judiciary. The 
governor was to be elected for a single, 4-year 
term. He was authorized, with the consent 
of the Senate, to appoint a secretary of state, 
an auditor, and an attorney general, each to 
serve for 4 years, and a chancelor, and judges 
for the supreme and circuit courts, all ot 
whom were to hold office on good behavior. 
The bicameral general assembly was to have 
a house of representatives limited to 100 
members and a senate with a minimum of 
14 and a maximum of 100 members. The 
representatives were to serve for terms of 2 
years; the senators for terms of 4 years. The 
judicial power of the State was to be vested 
in a supreme court having jurisdiction over 
he court of chancery (abolished in 1822) 
and the circuit courts. Every free white male 
citizen who was 21 years of age or over and 
who had lived in the State for 1 year and in 
the county for 3 months was to be allowed to 
vote. Federal and State officials and priests 
and ministers of any religious group could 
not be elected to the general assembly 
Slavery was recognized, but the emancipa- 
tion of slaves by their owners was permit- 
ted. Laws provided for their humane treat- 
ment and gave them the right of counsel, 
trial by jury, and parity of punishment with 
white persons. 


FIRST ELECTION IN MISSOURI 

The constitution was put into effect im- 
mediately. On July 19, 1820, David Bar- 
ton, president of the convention, issued writs 
for the election of State officials and of a 
United States representative. Alexander Mc- 
Nair, backed by the honest farmers, was 
elected governor in a campaign which evi- 
denced the growing resentment of the rural 
districts toward the St. Louis clique of law- 
yers who had been in control of the terri- 
torial government. The legislature elected 
David Barton and Thomas Hart Benton as 
United States Senators. 


SECOND MISSOURI COMPROMISE 

Te Missouri’s surprise, when the constitu- 
tion was returned to Congress for final ap- 
proval, the old debate over the admission of 
the State was revived. After much contro- 
versy, the Missouri compromise resolution 
was adopted, by the terms of which Missouri 
was to be admitted to the Union and the 
constitution accepted, on the condition that 
the State Legislature would, “by a solemn 
public act,” declare that the offending clause 
pertaining to Negroes would never be carried 
out. The Missouri Legislature, well aware 
of the absurdity of the situation, made the 
required declaration, and on August 10, 1321, 
President James Monroe proclaimed Mis- 
souri’s admission into the Union. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN ST. CHARLES 

When the General Assembly adjourned on 
January 21, 1826, it closed its last session at 
the temporary State capitol in St. Charles. 
The following spring all the State property, 
which scarcely filled an ordinary two-horse 
Wagon, was loaded into a Missouri River keel- 
boat and taken to the new capitol site at 
Jefferson City. 

St. Charles, which saw its beginnings dur- 
ing the Spanish period, had about 100 houses, 
2 brick kilns, a tanyard, and several stores 
in 1820. It was chiefly an agricultural vil- 
lage as compared with its commercially 
minded neighbor, St. Louis, which had 
served as the French, Spanish, and territorial 
capitals and which was no longer the center 
of the settlement. Demands for a new capi- 
tal had been heard. After a long and bitter 
fight in the General Assembly, St. Charles 
finally had been named the temporary capi- 
tal. On June 4, 1821, the first session of the 
General Assembly at St. Charles convened in 
answer to a special call of Governor McNair. 
The statesmen met on the upper floor of a 
St. Charles building which still stands today. 


ACQUISITION OF PLATTE PURCHASE AREA 


One result of overland trade and expanded 
steamboat traffic was the rapid settlement of 
western Missouri. Land hunger also prompt- 
ed the rush to this area. In 1836 the Indians 
relinquished their title to the Platte country, 
a strip of land now embracing the six north- 
western Missouri counties—Buchanan, Platte, 
Atchison, Andrew, Holt, and Nodaway—ac- 
quired by Indian treaties. It was annexed 
formally to Missouri in 1837 by the procla- 
mation of President Martin Van Buren. 
Since the Platte area became slave territory, 
its acquisition was in violation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820. Settlers swarmed 
into the area. Within a decade the culture 


of tobacco and hemp, thriving on slave labor 
and cheap water transportation, was firmly 


established. 
SECOND CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN 1845 


Many of the modern problems of State 
government were presented to the people 
of Missouri in their second constitutional 
convention. The convention, which assem- 
bled in Jefferson City on November 17, 1845, 
set many precedents and might well be called 
the pathfinder in the field of modern con- 
stitution making in Missouri. 

A growing movement for constitutional 
revision had received legislative approval in 
1843 when the General Assembly provided 
for a constitutional convention subject to 
the approval of the voters. The convention 
was in session 2 months and adopted the 
proposed constitution by a vote of 49 to 13, 
but Missouri voters rejected it by a majority 
of more than 9,000. 

The proposed constitution in attempting 
to meet the needs of the day changed the 
terms of office of the entire judiciary from 
a life term to a term of years and placed the 
circuit judges on an elective instead of an 
appointive tenure. Another important 
change concerned the basis of representation 
in the House of Representatives. The sug- 
gested ratio method of selecting Representa- 
tives was not satisfactory to the rural dis- 
tricts and was one of the causes for the re- 
jection of the constitution by the people. 

The document contained provisions re- 
stricting legislative power in incurring State 
debts; creating banks, lotteries, and other 
corporations; granting divorces; regulating 
duels; and passing private and local bills. 
It also required that no legislative session 
should last longer than 60 days. 

hile the document was rejected by Mis- 
, it did attempt to meet the needs 
y. Some of these reflected the new 
cracy of the West; others reflected dis- 


1849 TO 
series of radical 
Congressmen 


1858 


souri’s famous 
instructions to 


pro- 
and 


Senators, which ultimately brought about 
Thomas Hart Benton’s downfall, passed the 
State senate on January 26, 1849. They are 
sometimes referred to as the “Jackson- 
Napton resolutions.” These resolutions 
stated that only the people in a Territory 
could prohibit slavery there and that Con- 
gress did not have this power. If Congress 
assumed such power they declared Missouri 
would stand by the slave-holding States. 
Finally, they instructed Missouri’s Senators 
to vote accordingly. To Benton the resolu- 
tions came as a direct attack on him and 
his policy. The conflict over Benton split 
the Democratic Party in Missouri into two 
forces and consequently increased the power 
of the undivided Whigs. In 1850 Henry S. 
Geyer was chosen by the Missouri Legislature 
to replace the veteran statesman in the 
United States Senate. 


MISSOURI SENATORS EXPELLED 


When the second session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress convened in Washington in 
December 1861, no Missourians answered the 
Senate roll call. Trusten Polk and Waldo P. 
Johnson, the two Senators from Missouri, 
which was still nominally a loyal State, ab- 
sented themselves from Congress rather than 
be untrue to their pro-Southern convictions. 
For 46 days Missouri remained unrepresented 
in the United States Senate during one of 
the most momentous periods of the Nation’s 
history. 

Their absence, together with numerous 
reports accusing them of disloyal activities, 
prompted Members of the Senate to take 
action against them. Resolutions intro- 
duced for their expulsion were referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. After an in- 
vestigation the two men were pronounced 
guilty of voluntarily absenting themselves 
from the Senate, making secession speeches, 
entering the Confederate lines, and being 
engaged openly in rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment. Polk was accused also of helping 
finance secession newspapers in southwest 
Missouri. The Senate unanimously voted for 
expulsion of the two Missourians on January 
10, 1862. Lieut. Gov. Williard P. Hall ap- 
pointed Robert Wilson and John B. Hender- 
son as their successors. They took their 
seats a week later. 


MISSOURI AND THE CIVIL WAR’ 


In October pro-Southern members of the 
legislature met in Neosho and passed an 
act of secession on the basis of which Mis- 
souri was soon after admitted into the Con- 
federacy. In the meantime the pro-Union 
State convention had reconvened in July 
1861. With the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and troops it had ousted Jackson 
and the refugee representatives and had 
set up a provisional government with Hamil- 
ton R. Gamble as governor. Thus, was Mis- 
souri saved for the Union, escaping military 
rule and the problems of reconstruction from 
outside the State after the war. 

In all, 1,162 battles or skirmishes were 
fought in the State or 11 percent of those 
fought in the Nation—more than occurred in 
any other State except Virginia and Tennes- 
see. Missouri provided a total of 40,000 
troops to the Confederacy and 110,000 to 
the Union. The Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion in St. Louis provided hospital and med- 
ical service for much of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Public and private groups in the Mid- 
dle West donated more than $4,000,000 in 
money and supplies. Several homes for 
soldiers and a home for soldiers’. children 
were established in St. Louis. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1865 


The rule of the radicals in Missouri ad- 
vanced the final step toward control on Jan- 
uary 6, 1865, when Missouri’s third constitu- 
tional convention assembled in St. Louis. 
The election of 1864 had brought a radical 
victory with a radical legislature and the 
radical chief executive, Thomas C. Fletcher. 
The 1865 constitutional convention brought 
forth a radical constitution, 
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Charles D. Drake, a St. Louis lawyer, a hard 
committee worker and an effective leader on 
the convention floor, was so conspicuous in 
drafting the constitution that the assembly 
sometimes is called the “Drake Convention.” 

The halfway measures of provisional gov- 
ernment in regard to loyalty oaths and 
emancipation had failed to satisfy the rad- 
ical elements. The radicals moved to call 
a State convention to revise the constitu- 
tion. Five days after convening, the con- 
vention voted 60 to 4 in favor of the imme- 
diate emancipation of slaves, about 11 
months before the thirteenth amendment 
brought Nation-wide emancipation. 

The suffrage restrictions passed by the con- 
vention were thorough. The “ironclad” 
oath of loyalty required of all voters, jurors, 
officeholders, officers and directors of cor- 
porations, trustees, attorneys, teachers, and 
preachers and the “registry act” which 
divided the State into small districts and re- 
quired voters to register with a superin- 
tendent were both passed. The convention’s 
“ousting ordinance” declared vacant all judi- 
cial offices in the State as well as many State 
and county offices. The radical governor 
was given power to fill them. 

Special attention was given to education, 
banks, and corporations. Largely, the new 
constitution was progressive although there 
was wholesale denial of fundamental Amer- 
ican rights. The convention remained. in 
session until April 10, 1865, 


1866 TO 1874 


Meanwhile under the leadership of B. 
Gratz Brown and Cari Schurz, a liberal op- 
position to the radical faction was develop- 
ing. In 1869 Schurz defeated the radical Re- 
publican candidate for the United States 
Senate, and the following year Brown was 
elected governor of Missouri. The liberal 
Republicans then formed a joint State ticket 
with the revived Democrat Party and won a 
complete victory over the radical Republi- 
cans in the election of 1872. Once the power 
of the radicals had been broken, the liberal 
Republican Party disintegrated, and the 
Democrats began a long period of domina- 
tion in Missouri. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1875 


The 68 delegates who met May 5, 1875, to 
make a new constitution for Missouri were 
able, conservative men. Six were Republi- 
cans, 1 a liberal, and 61 Democrats. They 
were men of substantial economic ability. 
Two-thirds were lawyers, and two-thirds had 
a college or university education. The con- 
vention was in session for 3 months. It 
unanimously adopted the new constitution. 
Its work was ratified by a majority of 76,688 
out of 91,205 votes. 

The constitution of 1875 limited the pow- 
ers of the legislature as never before. The 
order of appropriations was specified with 
the pay of legislators put last. State aid was 
prohibited. A new State debt of more than 
$250,000 was made impossible without a two- 
thirds majority approving it at the polls. 
State taxes were limited to 20 cents and were 
to be reduced to 15 cents when the valua- 
tion reached $900,009,000. Lawmakers placed 
32 subject prohibitions on special legislation. 
They made it unprofitable for legislators to 
live in Jefferson City more than 70 days dur- 
ing regular sessions. The public finances of 
city and county, town and school districts 
received attention. Limited and maximum 
rates and debts placed prohibitions on offi- 
cials and voters. 

The convention recognized the expansion 
of government and gave greater power to the 
Governor and restored his 4-year term. Pub- 
lic schools were secured in at least one- 
fourth of the State revenue. Cities were 
given wider powers in framing charters. 
Centers of population were given more just 
representation in the legislature. The city 
of St. Louis was permitted to separate itself 
from the county. 

The main criticism of this constitution has 
been directed against its ordinary legislative 








characteristics, its detailed grant of powers 
and restrictions, its session acts rather than 
fundamental, organic provisions. 

In 1913 the law was passed providing for an 
official Missourl State flag. In 1915 the first 
Monday in October was designated as Mis- 
souri Day. In 1916 the Missouri National 
Guard served on the Mexican border. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1912, Gov. 
Herbert S. Hadley was suggested as a com- 
promise candidate for the Republican Party 
which had split into two factions. At the 
same time another Missourian was figuring 
importantly in the Democratic convention. 
Champ Clark, then serving his ninth term in 
Congress and his eighth year as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, ran for the 
Presidential nomination but was defeated at 
the last moment by Woodrow Wilson. 


MISSOURI AND WORLD WAR I 


Missouri in World War I oversubscribed its 
quotas in all five war loans and enrolled 
140,257 soldiers, one-third of them volun- 
teers. The National Guards of Missouri and 
Kansas consolidated to form the Thirty-fifth 
Division which landed on European soil in 
1918. Provost Marshal Enoch H. Crowder, 
of Grundy County, drew up and directed the 
activities of the Selective Service Act. Gen. 
John J. Pershing, of Linn County, com- 
manded the American Army in France. On 
April 24, 1917, the Missouri Council of De- 
fence, for 21 months the supreme military 
authority in the State, was organized under 
the direction of Dean F. B. Mumford, of the 
University of Missouri. When the National 
Guard was called to service, 10,000 citizens 
were sworn in as a home guard. By June l, 
1919, Missouri's casualties totaled 11,172. 


MISSOURI AND WORLD WAR II 


Missouri’s most outstanding contributions 
to World War II were the leadership given 
by Gen. Omar Nelson Bradley, of Moberly, 
who directly commanded the largest number 
of American combat troops in United States 
history and the service of approximately 
450.000 men in the armed forces of the 
Nation. 

The Missouri State Council of Defense was 
created in 1941. All citizens responded to the 
call of community service. 

It was on the battleship Missouri on Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, that history was made with 
the formal signing of the Japanese sur- 
render in Tokyo Bay. From the initial action 
when it escorted carriers of Task Force 58 
in the first mass air strikes against Japan 
itself, the U. S. S. Missouri followed the tide 
of battle to the final Japanese surrender. 


1945 CONSTITUTION 


At the general election in 1942 the people 
authorized the calling of a constitutional 
convention. Later, 83 delegates were chosen 
to prepare a revision and to submit it to the 
people for their approval. The convention 
met on September 21, 1943. Three hundred 
seventy-seven proposals were introduced, all 
suggesting changes in the existing constitu- 
tion. Each proposal received careful con- 
sideration. For several months the commit- 
tees held public hearings. 
submitted to the voters a new constitution 
which was adopted on February 27, 1945, by 
a vote of 312,032 for, to a vote of 185,658 
against. It went into effect on March 30, 
1945. 

The 1945 constitution contains many of 
the sections of the constitution of 1875. 

Among the new provisions were continua- 
tion of the Legislative Research Committee; 
senatorial redistricting; adequate improve- 
ment and maintenance of State parks; as- 
signment of existing boards, bureaus, and 
commissions to a division of the executive 
department to which their work is germane; 
establishment of a merit system for em- 
ployees of the State hospitals and penal in- 
stitutions; centralization of all tax-collecting 
agencies in the department of revenue; 
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establishment of a fiscal year beginning on 
July 1, and extending through June 30, of 
the next calendar year; retention of the 
nonpartisan court plan; replacement of jus- 
tices of peace with a system of magistrate 
courts; authorization of four classes of 
counties; and establishment of a bipartisan 
board of education and a commissioner of 
education to be appointed by the board. 

It was the duty of the sixty-third general 
assembly to revise the statutes to conform 
to the 1945 constitution. During its 234 
legislative-day session approximately 1,500 
bills were introduced of which almost 550 
were revision bills. Of these, 450 were ap- 
proved, revising 2,341 sections of the Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1939, and adding 1,401 
new sections. 


FIRST PRESIDENT FROM MISSOURI 


In 1934 Harry S. Truman, now President 
of the United States, was elected to the 
United States Senate by a majority of 262,000. 
He ran again for the Senate in 1940—pri- 
marily on his own record—and the people 
voted to send him back to Washington. He 
helped to draft railroad legislation, was au- 
thor of a bill for the Federal licensing of 
operators of motor vehicles used in interstate 
traffic, and aided in writing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. His most spectacular work was 
as chairman of the Truman Investigating 
Committee during World War II. This com- 
mittee saved the Government—and the peo- 
ple—over $200,000,000. In 1944 he was elected 
Vice President, and with the death of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt on April 12, 
1945, he acceded to the Presidency. 


MISSOURI AND THE FUTURE 


If Missouri may judge its future by its 
past, progress is as certain as the cream- 
white petals of the dogwood trees on its hill- 
sides every April. Missouri may not lead the 
parade of American democracy, but neither 
will it bring up the rear. Many of its peo- 
ple are at work on accumulated social re- 
forms; they are surveying others with equal 
determination to make things better. They 
and their fathers have done much, but much 
remains to be done by them and their chil- 
dren. Missouri is looking toward the future. 
A history such as it has is to be guarded, 
developed, expanded, and shared with the 
world. 





The United States Needs Displaced 


Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp several editorials 
setting forth reasons why the United 
States needs displaced persons. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Novem- 
ber 28, 1947] 
WE NEED THE DP’s 

It is high time people in the United States 
began to think of admitting dispaced per- 
sons from Europe, not'so much as a favor to 
these homeless unfortunates, but as a great 
favor to this country. The blunt fact is that 
there are parts of the United States which 
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are sorely in need of the DP’s as new popula- 
tion to replace crippling losses. 

As everyone knows, the North Central 
States comprise the national breadbasket. 
They are the granary of this country—to a 
large extent they are the granary of the 
world. In the 7 years since 1940, these 
States have lost population, according to offi- 
cial current census compilations, as follows: 

North Dakota, 148,417; South Dakota, 
131,272; Wisconsin, 99,528; Minnesota, 97,022; 
Nebraska, 92,586; Iowa, 83,546. 

To come closer to home, Missouri and 
Kansas also have lost population, the former 
119,912 and the latter, 20.659. Add the Mis- 
souri and Kansas losses to those of the six 
States in the table and we have a total of 
more than 890,000. And if we add in the 
229,416 out-State migration from the Moun- 
tain States, such as Colorado and Wyoming, 
the figure goes above 1,000,000. 

Americans who have served with the occu- 
pation in Germany are impressed at the ad- 
vanced years of the men and women who 
labor in the fields, often in the role of beast 
of burden as well as plowman and mower. 
Do these Americans know what the average 
age of a farmer is in North Dakota? Well, 
it is 60 years. In the other States of the 
great wheat-growing area the average age 
mounts close to this obviously dangerous 
figure. In Colorado, for example, it is 57 

How has this come about? Have all the 


farmers suddenly grown much older? The 
answer is as simple as it tragic for the 
affected regions. The young men and 


women have walked out. They went away 
as boys and girls to the war, either to the 
armed services or wartime work, and they 
have not come back. What is more, most 
of them are not coming back. Technologi- 
cal changes in agricultural methods are a 
factor but they do not in themselves ac- 
count for the migration. 

This is something which could be fore- 
seen—which, in fact, was foreseen. Four 
years ago, Joseph Kinsey Howard, in Mon- 
tana: High, Wide, and Handsome, declared 
that World War I had left his State “bank- 
rupt in land, money, and men” and that the 
effects of World War II “may be worse.” By 
1942 war-plant migration had brought many 
Montana towns and some cities to “the verge 
of collapse.” 

The openings which are thus left on farms, 
milk routes and dairies, in blacksmith shops, 
farm-machinery agencies, and small-town 
businesses are waiting today to be filled by 
many thousands of Europe's displaced per- 
sons. Men and women and children of Eu- 
repe will be immediately at home on this 
land. They will be at home just as years 
ago many of their people came to the States 
of the Missouri and upper Mississippi val- 
leys and were at home on the virgin plains. 

Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Yugoslavs, Hungarians—these are the chief 
groups from which displaced persons for the 
United States would be selected. All of them 
are used to hardship. Most of them know 
the rigors of winter and how to take care 
of themselves if given half a chance. Those 
from the Baltic countries, in particular, are 
ideally suited to take over as farm hands and 
other agricultural workers in the area whose 
population is smaller with each passing day. 

Governor Youngdahl’s commission of ag- 
ricultural, labor, religious, and welfare rep- 
resentatives in Minnesota, Governor Aan- 
dahl’s similar commission in North Dakota 
are signs that the area is beginning to wake 
up. Facts and figures are needed. Let these 
commissions go to Congress with enough evi- 
dence of what population losses are doing 
and the number of DP’s who can be accom- 
modated, and the next handling of the Strat- 
ton bill will be a different story. 

The DP’s need America, but no more than 
America needs the DP’s. The National Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons could 
not have a sounder appeal for action, 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 20, 1948] 


FOR ACTION ON THE DP’S 


Excellent reports on the displaced persons 
from Members of Congress and others who 
visited the European camps last year have 
discredited opposition to the resettlement of 
a reasonable number here. That opposition 
had its chief basis in the murky and mis- 
taken suspicions of American isolationists. 
A move by State governments to facilitate 
the resettlement of needed farm workers, 
particularly in the Middle West, indicates 
that opposition on economic grounds was 
likewise baseless. 

There is everything to be said for per- 
mitting a fair share of the displaced persons 
to come to our shores. The United States 
responsibility for leadership toward a just 
and permanent peace requires that we offer 
a solution of the war’s gravest human prob- 
lem. Resettlement is now the only accept- 
able solution for the hard core of refugees 
remaining in the DP camps. This country 
must open its doors if it hopes that other 
nations will open theirs. The refugees are, 
for the most part, people this country wants 
and needs. They hate tyranny; they have 
miraculously maintained self-respecting am- 
bition through years of camp life. There 
are large groups of Poles and Balts who can- 
not return to their-homelands for fear of 
persecution. They are like the 48 sailing Es- 
tonians whose plight, following their landing 
in Miami in late 1946, stirred the sympathies 
of the country. Such people still come to 
our shores in their small ships. Twenty- 
three reached Savannah last summer, only to 
be interned on Ellis Island. This group has 
just received permission to enter Canada. 
Is it not time that the United States opened 
its doors, took such people in? 

It is far more costly to support a barren 
existence for the displaced in camps than 
to permit them to be self-supporting. If we 
are to offer that solution—it will be to our 
eternal shame if we do not—the offer must 
be made soon. Some of the best of the dis- 
placed are filtering off to countries which 
bid for special skills; the morale of the others 
cannot be maintained forever in internment 
camps. We urge that Congress speed the ac- 
tion required to admit a fair share of those 
whose loyalty to democratic principles is 
something to be nourished and sustained in 
this modern world. 

[From the New York Times of December 28, 
1947] 
CONGRESS AND THE DP’S 


“If we are going to do anything, we should 
do it promptly. * * * The next step 
to be taken is legislation by Congress.” The 
crucial word in this statement, by Ugo Carusi, 
former Immigration Commissioner, who has 
just completed a survey of the DP camps of 
Europe, is the word “if.” For it is not at 
all clear what congressional intentions are 
toward the DP’s. The story which Mr. Carusi 
brought back—his survey was requested by 
the President—has long been known to Con- 
gressmen of both Houses. Speedy plans 
must be made, he said, by immigrant-receiv- 
ing countries to absorb the million-odd 
homeless men, women, and children, for 
morale is low and getting lower. A logical 
move, he felt, was passage of the Stratton 
bill, which would admit 100,000 a year for 
4 years. 

The DP’s themselves can well challenge the 
fitness of Congress’ course. Their protago- 
nists from labor, government, religious, civic, 
and industrial groups pleaded their case elo- 
quently before House hearings last June and 
July. And the hearings—693 pages of 
them—have been printed for all to read. It 
is a document that puts squarely before 
Congress the needless sufferings in peace of 
people who were abused in war. It is a re- 
minder, also, of the delaying tactics which 
hampered consideration of the Stratton bill 


by the whole House in the last session. If 
America is truly a sanctuary for the perse- 
cuted, there can be no “if” about the next 
step. That step is action—on the Stratton 
bill and our responsibilities to the forgotten 
people in the DP camps. 


[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republic of 
January 2, 1948] 
SOUTH DAKOTA SHOULD WELCOME DISPLACED 
PERSONS 


Benefits to both the homeless European 
war victims and to the State of South Dakota 
may accrue from the survey ordered by Gov. 
George Mickelson to determine this State's 
capacity to absorb a number of displaced 
persons. 

Admission of the DP’s to this country still 
depends upon congressional action, and that 
action should be taken without further de- 
lay when Congress reconvenes. 


Implications Involved in Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 
Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, my vote to 


sustain the President’s veto of the tax 


bill was not a party vote, and it was cast 
with due respect to my colleagues who 
may differ with my views. 

It is my feeling that the only basis on 
which it would appear sound to make any 
tax cuts at present, would be if the 
amount of the cut could actually be saved 
by a reduction governmental expenses. 
As a Member of an economy-minded 
Congress, I have supported and will con- 
tinue to support continued reductions in 
unnecessary Government expenses. 

The record reveals that the Federal 
budget for 1948 originally called for ex- 
penditures of thirty-seven and five-tenths 
billions. The latest estimates on ex- 
penditures for 1948 with 3 months re- 
maining in the budget year. reveal that 
the expenditures are $200,000,000 higher 
than originally estimated. This increase 
occurred even though Congress cut ex- 
penditures severely, because new expen- 
ditures were forced by new conditions. 
as for example the payment of terminal 
leave bonds. 

Up to the present time, the 1949 bud- 
get of thirty-nine and seven-tenths bil- 
lions has been reduced by approximately 
2 percent with the larger items of na- 
tional defense, international commit- 
ments, veterans’ programs, yet to be con- 
sidered, and where little cuts can be 
expected. 

Prudence requires that we look ahead, 
not only to see how much the Govern- 
ment will have to spend to meet its re- 
sponsibilities but also to see how well it 
has planned its revenues to meet these 
needs. 

If we are engaged in a cold war, can 
we afford to take a chance in world se- 
curity by partially dismantling the ma- 
chinery that enables us to meet our 
heavily financial responsibilities both at 
home and abroad. 
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These are the disturbing facts as we 
seek peace and financial security. 

During the past few years by sound 
fiscal management the public debt has 
been reduced from $279,000,000,000 to 
$253,000,000,000. Yet this debt is stag- 
gering requiring in the 1949 budget in- 
terest charges of $5,300,000,000. 

Seventy-five million Americans have 
purchased Federal bonds, including our 
banks, insurance companies, and other 
financial agencies have used the peoples’ 
deposits to insure sound financial state- 
ments. We must maintain the financial 
integrity of our banks and insurance 
companies. 

It is expected that receipts for 1949 
will reach $44,500,000,000 to apply on a 
$39,700,000,000 budget. The surplus esti- 
mated is $4,800,000,000. Under the Mar- 
shall plan or the Economic Assistance 
Act the Congress proposes to shift $3,- 
000,000,000 of the cost from 1949 to the 
surplus for 1948. Thus, the surplus for 
1949 will be enlarged to $7,800,000,000. 

Out of this surplus it is proposed to 
absorb a $4,800,000,000 tax cut and have 
$3,000,000,000 to apply on the debt. But 
this is not quite accurate since the tax- 
reduction bill will cause an increase in 
tax refunds, conservatively estimated at 
$300,000,000, leaving a surplus of $2,700,- 
000,000. 

Since the budget was submitted, what 
has transpired? Russia continues to 
move westward. These moves by Stalin 
make Hitler look like an amateur. 

The cost of bringing the strength of 
our armed forces up to the level set 
by Congress and for halting deteriorat- 
ing trends in our military strength will 
require expenditures of probably $2,000,- 
000,000 or more. Thus, our surplus for 
1949 will be less than $1,000,000,000 
This I feel is an appallingly slim margin 
of safety in a world of uncertainties. 

There are some who contend it is easy 
to raise taxes once there is an emer- 
gency. Let us not forget that in pre- 
World War II days, selective service 
passed the House by 1 vote. It is not 
easy to prepare for an emergency and 
I contend we even now face one when 
at any hour we may be told by our mili- 
tary leaders we cannot hold certain areas 
in occupied Germany. 

Let us not fool ourselves when we 
pass a tax-reduction bill on the basis 
of what Federal spending is predicted 
to be 15 months hence. 

Why should we desire to pass on to 
our children and grandchildren that 
portion of the public debt from the 
shoulders of us who made it? 

Why face, as I fully expect in the light 
of world conditions, deficit financing? 
It is not sound, especially at a time when 
our national income, employment, and 
production are the highest in history. 

The prospects ahead are not pleasant. 
There is not one among us who does 
not wish they were otherwise. I for one 
sincerely believe we should face up to 
our responsibilities, that we should think 
clearly and plan carefully. Reducing 
taxes at a time when we are confronted 
with so many unknowns, and when, if 
ever, a budgetary surplus and debt re- 
duction are so plainly in the public in- 
terest, does not make for financial or 
world security. 








Tax Bill Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Specker, 
there is a minority of us in the House 
who feel conscientiously impelled to vote 
against any tax reduction at this time, 
however much we would like to do so. 
I realize the heavy burden of taxation 
that rests upon all classes of citizens 
under present laws. But I also realize 
the overwhelming need, in this time of 
great crisis, to operate the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a balanced budget. 

It is not sound business nor sound 
arithmetic to reduce the revenues of the 
Government at this time. 

The whole story is graphically told in 
the headlines of every morning paper 
today. 

The Senate yesterday voted a $300,- 
000,000 annual charge on the Federal 
Treasury for aid to education. 

The Senate Civil Service Committee on 
yesterday voted for a cost-of-living pay 
increase to Federal employees which 
would cost the Federal Treasury approx- 
imately $1,000,000,000 per annum. 

The House will today pass the confer- 
ence report on the European recovery 
program, involving an expenditure of 
$6,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

The President sent us yesterday a re- 
quest for $3,375,000,000 additional for 
national] defense. 

These items, when added together, 
show a prospective increased expendi- 
ture for this year of approximately 
$11,000,000,000. 

Against this, and in the face of a great 
national emergency, it is proposed in the 
pending measure to reduce taxes by ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000. There is no 
way, under the rules of common sense, 
arithmetic, or ordinary business intelli- 
gence, by which the Government can 
increase its expenditures in these huge 
Sums, and in the same breath reduce 
taxes, without leaving the financial 
structure of your Government in a pre- 
carious situation. 

I realize the need for the worthwhile 
expenditures proposed, and I realize the 
very understandable desire of the Amer- 
ican people to be relieved of some of the 
burden of taxation under which we are 
struggling. 

But in my arithmetic, two and two 
still make four. 





Tax Bill Veto 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the House 
should have sustained the President’s 





veto of the tax bill, H. R. 4790. This bill 
is both untimely and inequitable. 

It will weaken the financial structure 
of the Government at a time when a 
strong revenue system is essential. It 
will reduce revenue by about $5,000,- 
000,000 in a full year of operation pre- 
cisely at the time when our foreign com- 
mitments are requiring heavier expendi- 
tures for military preparedness and for- 
eign aid. It will weaken the revenue sys- 
tem in a period when a substantial Gov- 
ernment surplus is needed to help fight 
inflation. 

Proponents have argued that we can 
have, with room to spare, tax reduction 
provided by H. R. 4790. The President, 
however, has clearly demonstrated that 
we can ill afford, tax reduction at this 
time. © 

H. R. 4790 holds promise for deficit 
financing in the next fiscal year. Pro- 
ponents of H. R. 4790 are fully aware of 
this possibility and, to avoid it, they have 
resorted to an ingenious bookkeeping de- 
vice in an attempt to conceal the def- 
icit which would most certainly occur 
without it. I refer, of course, to the $3,- 
000,000,000 bookkeeping entry provided 
by the Foreign Assistance Act to make 
believe that 1949 expenditures actually 
occurred in 1948. 

Proponents of H. R. 4790 also have 
claimed that a tax reduction is required 
now to increase production. They have 
maintained this position for almost 2 
years. The fact is, as the President 
states, that our economy has now reached 
record levels of national income, employ- 
ment, and peacetime levels of production. 
It is now clear that had tax reduction 
of the magnitudes involved in H. R. 1, 
during the first session of this Congress, 
and H. R. 4790, during this session, been 
passed, the rise in prices would have been 
substantially greater, and the bust that 
follows an inflationary boom might al- 
ready have occurred. 

Tax reduction, under present condi- 
tions, is an explosively inflationary 
measure. It increases income in the 
hands of individuals and businesses and 
thus increases their demand for the 
scarce goods and services which are now 
available. The Secretary of Commerce, 
in his appearances before the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee, demonstrated con- 
clusively that investment by businesses 
is at the highest level in history. To 
increase spendable income of taxpayers 
with net incomes over $5,000 by $1,700,- 
000,000, as does H. R. 4790, would increase 
the demand for investment goods—for 
steel, and lumber, and machinery. Our 
economy is functioning virtually at 
capacity, so increases in demand will 
only increase prices, and cannot increase 
production at this time. 

Inflation is borne mainly by the lower- 
income groups. These people have been 
squeezed by the constantly rising level 
of consumer prices. Any tax relief that 
we can afford should go to these hard 
pressed people. Instead, H. R. 4790 de- 
creases the estate and gift taxes by 30 
percent and decreases the income taxes 
paid by taxpayers with net incomes above 
$5,000 by an average of about 20 percent. 

We cannot shirk our responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace in the world 
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and for the maintenance of a sound 
economy at home. H. R. 4790 would 
weaken our ability to pay for interna- 
tional relief and rehabilitation and for 
the minimum military preparedness 
which is so necessary in this period of 
international turmoil and crisis. 

H. R. 4790 will, moreover, increase in- 
flationary pressures and will hasten the 
bust which will follow. 





A Political Tax Cut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of H. R. 4780, known 
as the Knutson tax bill, was an example 
of outstanding statesmanship. 

In this critical period of international 
emergency and with a $260,000,000,000 
world war debt on our shoulders, the so- 
called Knutson tax reduction bill is noth- 
ing more than an indirect method of pur- 
chasing votes in this Presidential elec- 
tion year. The leadership in the Con- 
gress has done nothing to reduce the 
high cost of living and this tax bill will 
rekindle the fires o: inflation in the 
same manner that the killing of price 
control did in June 1946. Millions of 
American consumers who want relief 
from the high cost of living have received 
another body blow by reason of this elec- 
tion-year tax reduction. 

Most people do not realize that 40 per- 
cent of this $5,000,000,000 reduction will 
be a windfall in the laps of but 5 percent 
of American taxpayers in the higher 
brackets. In the case of gift and real 
estate taxes, nearly all the two hundred 
and fifty million annual reduction will go 
to only about 12,000 of the most wealthy 
families. 

I wish to submit the following edito- 
rial from this afternoon’s edition of the 
Washington Daily News, entitled ‘‘Tax 
Veto Should Be Sustained”: 

TAX VETO SHOULD BE SUSTAINED 

Congress seems hell-bent on an election- 
year tax cut. But if we were a member 
of that honorable body we would vote to 
sustain President Truman's anticipated veto 
of the Knutson-Millikin bill. A vote to 
override, in our opinion, would be an act 
of irresponsibility at a time of world crisis 

Congress has decided the situation is se- 
rious enough to justify spending $6,200,- 
000,000 in the next year to help western 
Europe, Greece, Turkey, and China stand 
up against Communist aggression. Does it 
not follow, then, that it is too serious to 
diminish revenues our Government needs? 

If peace and national security require 
and we think they do—that Uncle Sam lay 
his hana on the shoulders of several thou- 


sand young men for selective service and 
military training, then obviously this is no 
time to try to buy votes by taking more 


than 7,000,000 civilians completely off the 
income-tax rolls. 

The public debt is $252,000,000,000, the 
annual interest charge $5,000,000,000, the de- 
fense budget alone rising to $14,000,000,000 
or $15,000,000,000 or more. In the present 
state of things, when nobody can tell how 
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many unanticipated expenditures will be 
necessary. there is no assurance that the 
Knutson-Millikin $4,800,000,000 can be 
spared without running the Government 
again into red ink. 

The Republican plan is to vote on the 
veto as quickly as possible, with the mini- 
mum of debate. We think the issues are 
iramount that the debate should be 
carried on long enough for public opinion 
to crystalize and for the people to make 
their wishes known. 

Our belief is that most Americans at this 
time are more interested in saving their 
hides and saving the peace than in saving 


50 p 





We Salute the Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport (La.) Journal of 
March 31, 1948: 


WE SALUTE THE DOCTORS 


In recognition of the boundless benefits 
which mankind receives from members of the 
medical profession, it is exceedingly fitting 
that they be paid special tribute by a grate- 
ful public whose suflering from diseases and 
other physical and mental ailments would be 
many times more painful and distressing 
were it not for the skiliful and sympathetic 
services rendered by the doctors. 

There is never a moment of time that fails 
to record activities toward cure and allevia- 
tion by those who‘devote their lives to the 
practice of the noble profession of medicine. 

Profound gratitude by recipients of these 
helpful ministrations should be ever present 
in the hearts of those who benefit from medi- 
cal practice engaged in for the welfare of the 
sick and the suffering 

In appreciation of what the medical fra- 
ternity does for the relief of persons in pain 
and distress due to human ills and infirmities 
i day.in the year is designated Doctor’s Day. 
It is observed on March 30 in Louisiana and 
throughout our Nation. The observance rep- 
resents a deserved silent salute to the doc- 
tors, a deeply merited .tribute for work well 
and faithfully done, a genuine gesture of 
thanksgiving that in every city, town, village, 
hamlet, and cross-road settlement unfortu- 


nates who become ill and indisposed are as- 


sured of services by the doctor, by a mes- 
senger of hope and encouragement, an agent 
of consultation, diagnosis, and treatment 
through which every prescription known to 
medical science is available in efforts to bring 
cure, relief, and alleviation. 

Origination of this annual demonstration 
of esteem and appreciation of the medical 
profession—Doctor’s Day—was in the State 
of Georgia, whose founders of the inspiring 
idea chose the date for the observance in 
honor of a famous Georgia physician whose 
birthday was on that day. That was many 
age. In Louisiana and other States 
the same day is designated for this special 
tribute. Doctor's Day, on which physicians, 
surgeons, practitioners, specialists, and other 
members of the noble medical fraternity are 
especially honored, is sponsored by the aux- 
iliary of the Southern Medical Association, 
which comprises 16 States. It is a gracious, 
gratifying testimonial of commendation of 
the medicos and of unbounded thankfulness 
for their services to mankind. 


years 








No form of science means more to the 
human race than that represented by medi- 
cine. No forces strive more to bring security 
to humanity’s welfare. No agencies wage 
more effective battles than vuhose whose foes 
are germs and conditions which threaten 
human life. When the man of medicine 
enters upon his career he dedicates his talent, 
effort, and interest to the medical science. 
He obligates himself to devote his profes- 
sional knowledge, skill, and other resources 
to those whom he is called to serve as pa- 
tients. In carrying on the work, much of it 
extremely strenuous anc wearying, he must 
deprive himself and his family of many of 
the privileges that would be theirs were he 
engaged in a less exacting profession. How- 
ever, the faithful and dutiful doctor sacri- 
fices personal comfort and desire and gives 
his time and attention toward assisting those 
in need of medical science’s ministrations. 

The doctor can set no‘hours for his work 
and can never safely predict any regular 
periods for rest and relaxation. He is con- 
stantly at the beck and call of those requir- 
ing his services. In respecting the prin- 
ciples on which his calling in life is based, he 
responds to appeals for his services regard- 
less of unfavorable weather conditions, per- 
sonal deprivations, or other circumstances 
that might with some other workers justify 
postponement of engagements or declination 
of calls to duty. Such is the life of the typi- 
cal American doctor. By living that life this 
professional man earns the highest commen- 
dation that can be given. 

It is intensely proper that once a year there 
be particular recognition given the doctors. 
The Journal joins with countless others in 
saluting the doctors, in paying them tribute, 
and in wishing them a full measure of satis- 
faction and success in their great profession. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, as a 
businessman for many years, and now as 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, I have been deeply interested 
in the operation of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and its effect upon the 
future of this great Nation of ours. 

It is my firm conviction that few 
Americans understand anything about 
reciprocal trade agreements. They 
think they have worked well because we 
have operated at 2 high rate of produc- 
tion with substantial profits the past 
few years. Reciprocal trade agreements 
had nothing to do with that. The com- 
pelling factor in what has happened to 
us the last few years has been that 
demand was greatly in excess of sup- 
ply, and we have had full operation and 
production. 

The reciprocal trade agreements have 
never operated under what I call nor- 
mal conditions. To be sure, they came 
into effect before World War II, but it 
takes several years for such agreements 
to even get into operation. Then we ran 
into prewar demands. Next we ran into 
the war itself. Now we have excess of 
demand over possible production. 
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We hope that some day we will again 
have normal conditions, and it will be 
then that the American people find out 
that reciprocal trade agreements—which 
interfere with the maintenance of wage 
standards and price standards which 
have become part of American life—do 
great injury to American industry and 
thus to all the workers in American 
industry. : 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Rercorp 
two letters from Mr. John Breckinridge, 
under date of March 25, 1948, and March 
29, 1948, which, taken in conjunction 
with letters introduced in the Appendix 
of the Recorp by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] on March 3, 1948, 
will bring facts to the attention of my 
colleagues and the public which I fee! 
they should have. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Pore BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1948. 
Hon. ALBERT W. HAWKEs, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HAWKEs: I refer to my 
letter to you of February 28 which appears 
at page 2049 of the March 3, 1948, ConcreEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, and particularly to the fol- 
lowing statement made therein: 

“The State Department policy boils down 
to this: discourage exports (except a few 
favored products such as automobiles), dis- 
courage American production of anything 
except what it favors and considers efficient; 
encourage imports at expense of American 
producers; encourage foreign production and 
export to United States; shift producers tc 
favored mass production industries; encour- 
age a specialized and centralized American 
industrial economy that is easy to control.” 

Can that statement be substantiated? 
Yes, it can, and with a very concrete and 
recent illustration. 

During 1947 Mexico placed an absolute em- 
bargo on the importation of all fountain pens 
and mechanical pencils containing any part 
of gold or silver, even if a pen has only a gold 
point. The Mexican duty on fountain pens 
and mechancial pencils not containing any 
parts of gold or silver were raised to astro- 
nomical heights which are equivalent t 
embargoes. , 

The agents of the Parker Pen Co. in Mexico 
just recently wrote the Parker Pen Co. as 
follows: 

“In line with the subject protectionism 
you will be interested to know that in a 
recent talk with fairly well-informed mem- 
bers of the economic board regarding the 
extremely high duties now assessed against 
the importation of fountain pens and pencils, 
one of the explanations given for these was 
that it was hoped that, because of them, 
some important American factory would find 
it beneficial to their interest to build a plant 
in Mexico in which to manufacture fountain 
pens and pencils. It was explained that this 
type of a factory, termed ‘light industry,’ 
Was more in keeping with the sort of indus- 
trialization Mexico wishes to promote—no 
comment on our part, but we shouldn't 
cherish the job of marketing the product.” 

The Parker Pen Co. has already been 
forced to transfer plants, capital, production 
and employment to Great Britain and other 
countries. Now it will be necessary for the 
Parker Pen Co. to transfer a plant, produc- 
tion, and employment to Mexico. During 


1946 the Parker Pen Co. did a little better 
than an $800,000 business in Mexico. During 
the last 6 months of 1947, they did only 








$5,000 worth of business. To get the Mexican 
business it will be absolutely necessary to 
transfer a plant and employment to Mexico. 
A neat little plan on the part of Mexico; in- 
cidentally, approved and assisted by the 
United States State Department. 

You will recall that the State Department 
has publicly announced that it had con- 
ferred with Mexico and agreed in each case to 
her increased duties and embargoes on im- 
ports from the United States. You will also 
recall that the Mexican Ambassador recently 
emphasized the fact that Mexico had dis- 
cussed each embargo and each increase in 
duty with the State Department and ob- 
tained their prior approval. 

To fit this into my above quoted statement, 
Mexico has, with the advice, assistance, and 
approval of the State Department, taken 
steps to eliminate production and employ- 
ment in the United States, discourage ex- 
ports from the United States, force preduc- 
tion and employment in Mexico and export 
to the United States, force employees previ- 
ously engaged in production for export to 
Mexico into one of the more favored (by the 
State Department) and more centralized 
mass production industries such as the auto- 
mobile industry. If more proof is desired I 
will attempt to dig up more illustrations for 
you, or a congressional committee might take 
on this job. 

The Parker Pen Co. has in the past been a 
very strong supporter of the State Depart- 
ment and reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
cram. The State Department even deceives 
its own friends and supportcrs and sells them 
down the river. 

The publicly announced purposes of the 
Mexican embargoes and increased duties are 
to more adequately protect domestic indus- 
tries and to conserve dollar exchange. In 
this case and in other cases Mexico has no 
such industry to protect and a careful inves- 
tigation would reveal that there is no real 
doilar shortage in Mexico. If the true facts 
were known, it would be quite apparent that 
the real purpose for Mexico’s action is to 
force the transfer of American industries 
into Mexico and to blackmail the United 
States into giving them a hand-out of dol- 
lars under a Mexican recovery program. Also 
I believe that a real investigation of the 
Canadian situation and her recent embar- 
goes, quotas, and increased duties would re- 
veal a similar purpose of inducing the United 
States into spending a large portion of the 
hoped for Marshall-plan dollars in Canada, 
I will just cite one illustration. Canada im- 
posed a very smaH quota on imports of 
citrus fruit with the announced purpose of 
conserving American dollars. However, since 
the imposition of that quota, Canada has 
and is buying, with the approval and assist- 
ance of the State Department, Italian lemons 
and British Empire oranges outside the quota 
and paying for them with American dollars. 

This Mexican iiesta of deception is just 
another of the State Department’s planned 
crises and claimed international emergen- 
cles. When are Congress and the American 
people going to wake up and remove the 
foreign wool which the State Department has 
pulled over their eyes? When is one of the 
political parties going to have enough cour- 
age to come out honestly and tell the people 
what is going on? 

After Congress gets through passing the 
ERP, it had better be prepared for a barrage 
of propaganda for a Mexican recovery pro- 
gram and for a Latin-American recovery pro- 
gram—they are all getting on the band wagon 
even if it takes blackmail to do it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 

P. S. I want to emphasize that above lan- 
guage and views are my own and not those of 
the Parker Pen Company. 

J.B. 





Pore BaLuarp & Loos, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1948. 
Hon. ALBERT W. HAWKES, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

MY DeEar SENATOR HAWKES: In my letter of 
February 28 to you and other members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, which appears at 
page 2049 of the March 3, 1948, CoNGrREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I pointed out that the State 
Department policy under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act had always been one 
of unilateral tariff cutting and one which 
favored large, centralized mass-production 
industries and the shifting of American 
laborers and capital from production in our 
small businesses to production in the cen- 
tralized mass-production industries. 

It is interesting to note that a majority of 
the American small-business men agree with 
my statement of State Department policy. 
In a press release issued today, the National 
Federation of Small Business, Inc., stated as 
follows: 

“In support of numerous protests over han- 
dling of tariff matters by the executive de- 
partment of Government, received by the 
federation from members during the past 
year, federation members voted favorably on 
a proposal that control over the tariff be 
returned to Congress; that the executive be 
deprived of the wide discretion it now ex- 
ercises. Interesting to note is fact that tariff 
complaints have been heaviest from the New 
England area. However, the expression of 
opinion from federation members on Nation- 
wide basis indicates that appreciation of the 
problems involved is not regional; rather, 
that it is national.” 

This expression of opinion from the Amer- 
ican small-business men and from other in- 
dependent business and professional men is 
the result of ballots submitted to the Na- 
tional Federation of Small Business in answer 
to the question: “Return control of the tariff 
completely tc Congress?’ The percentage 
of the votes favoring return of the tariff con- 
trol to Congress is interesting to note. Out 
of 120,000 ballots submitted to the feder- 
ation on this question, 76 percent favored re- 
turn of tariff control completely to Congress, 
while only 17 percent opposed it. Seven per- 
cent had no vote on this question. 

This opposition to the executive control 
of our tariff policy by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our small-business men is of par- 
ticular significance, and I hope it will be 
carefully considered by your committee in its 
current review of our national tariff policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 





Par 


Hon. Eugene D. Millikin, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a well deserved, well written, and com- 
plimentary article relating to my col- 
league the junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN], written by Barnet Nover 
and published in the Denver Post of 
March 28, 1948. Since I fully subscribe 
to the nice things which it emphasizes, 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp where Mem- 
bers of Congress and others may enjoy it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MILLIKIN WINS SPOTLIGHT BY ERILLIANT TAX 
VicTcoRY—COLORADAN ALREADY ONE Or Top 
SENATORS 

(By Barnet Nover) 

W4SHINGTON.—Heavy-set Eusrnr DONALD 
MILLIKIN, who has a voice that comes up like 
thunder and next to the Capitol and the 
Jefferson Memorial, one of the most impres- 
sive domes in Washington, has been repre- 
senting Colorado in the Senate of the United 
States for 614 years. 

That is not a long time as Senate 
goes. No fewer than 43 Senators outrank 
MILLIKIN in seniority. Yet in those 6'4 years, 
the equivalent of just over a single term, 
MILLIXIN has become one of the half-dozen 
real ‘“‘movers and shakers” in Congress 

By way of proof there is the Millikin- 
Knutson tax-reduction measure which MIL- 
LIXIN brilliantly piloted through the Senate 

The final vote on that measure, which the 
administration had fought, was 78 to 11, with 
3 out of 4 Democrats voting with a solid 
Republican phalanx for the bill. It was by 
al. odds the worst defeat suffered by the 
Truman administration since it came into 
being. 

Undoubtedly one reason the bill passed 
the Senate was the same one given by the 
Republicans for their recurrent defeat at 
the hands of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
namely, “You don’t shoot Santa Claus.” Tax 
reduction is popular. But that does not be- 
gin to tell the whole story of Senator Mr- 
LIKIN’s impressive victory. 

VETO BIG PROBLEM 

His efforts from the beginning had been 
to put through not merely a tax-reduction 
bill that would dovetail with budgetary 
realities but one that would be veto proof 
so far as possible. 

He had to contend with the desire of the 
House of Representatives, previously ex- 
pressed by the overwhelming passage of the 
Knutson bill, for a deeper slash in taxes than 
the state of the Nation warranted 

He had to take into account the yearning 
in various quarters within his own party for 
the elimination of special taxes that had 
been added during the war years, but which 
under existing circumstances, it was neither 
safe nor expedient to eliminate 

Nor was he unaware that no tax bill that 
did not have the overwhelming approval of 
Democrats as well as Republicans—and of 
Senators who do not face reelection this year 
as well as those who do—could be enacted 
into law. 

MILLIKIN’s job as chairman of the Senat 
Finance Committee involved a combination 
of flexibility and firmness. He had to be at 
one and the same time diplomat, driver, and 
wailing wall. How well he accomplished his 
task the results show. Even the hard-boiled 
denizens of the Press Gallery were loud in 
their praise of MILLIKIN’s generalship. 

The passage of the tax-reduction bill made 

MILLIKIN a Nationally known figure, yet, 
long before this development, he had become 
one of the most influential Members of the 
Senate. As chairman of the Republican con- 
ference and member of the six-man Repub- 
lican policy (steering) committee, he holds 
two key places in the inner circle of his party. 
As chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, he directs the affairs of one of the most 
powerful committees in the upper House 

This combination of great power and, out- 
side his home area, of equally great popul 
obscurity led some to th 
was a new sort of gray eminence, a M 


service 


suspicion that he 
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from the Rocky Mountain empire. Such sus- 
picions dissolved into thin air on closer ac- 
quaintance with the junior Senator from 
Colorado. 

Actually, nobody could be less devious 
than EvuGENE MILLIKIN. The fact that out- 
side the Senate he has not been widely known 
resulted from the circumstance that, while 
never fleeing from publicity, he has never 
avidly gone after it. He is no headline 
hunter, yet newspapermen find him acces- 
sible, informative, and candid. His influence 
stems from two simple and old-fashioned 
traits—character and ability. 

Endowed with a deep and rumbling voice, 
he is given to no tricks of oratory. He is not 
much interested in making the rafters ring. 
In fact, his speeches are few and far between, 
and during the first year and a half of his 
tenure in the Senate he deliberately kept 
silent. He did so—a characteristic trait—in» 
order to get thoroughly acquainted with the 
ways of the Senate before participating in its 
debates, yet there are few better phrase mak- 
ers in Washington. 

“STOP SCRATCHING” 


Once, in a colloquy with Senator CLAUDE 
Pepper, the New Deal Democrat from Florida, 
who had been berating the Republicans for 
the role they had played in the fight on the 
League of Nations in 1919, MILLIKIN urged 
his colleague to “stop scratching an unholy 
itch.” i 

In a reply to the then Senator Truman, who 
had accused him of being an isolationist, 
MILLIKIN, after denying the charge, said ‘hat 
he did not want to trade epithets with the 
Senator from Missouri because it “would be 
like wrestling with a cipher.” 

These statements were made without 
venom. MILLIKIN’s tongue never drips acid, 
he never indulges in personal invective, en- 
gages in no feuds. The only power one can 
exercise in the Senate derives from personal 
relations, and today’s foe is tomorrow’s ally. 

Still remembered in the Senate is MuIL- 
LIKIN’s brief, maiden speech in June 1943, 
when he strongly opposed the measure to bar 
the payment of salaries to three officials men- 
tioned by name in the appropriations bill 
because Congress deemed them Reds. 

This action, said MILLIKIN, “smells of an- 
cient tombs in which liberty has been 
buried.” Congress approved the measure. 
Later the Supreme Court held it unconstitu- 
tional. 

On the basis of his economic views, MIL- 
LIKIN is every inch a conservative, but he is 
no die-hard and with reason prides himself 
on his record in defense of civil liberties. 

His was one of the loudest voices raised in 
opposition to the bill, introduced at the be- 
hest of the administration and overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the House, to draft striking 
railroad workers. In this instance the Re- 
publican MILLIKIN and the Democrat PEPPER 
literally fought side by side and shoulder to 
shoulder. MILLIKIN said of the bill: 

“I respectfully affirm that the proposed 
legislation is an ill-considered, hasty product 
of hysteria, is an affront to our veterans, is 
violative of human dignity, human decency, 
and fair play, is lacking in candor, is arbi- 
trary, capricious, and brutal, is unconstitu- 
tional in its present form, and should not be 
enacted into law.” 


GRADUATE OF UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


MILLIKIN’s Career in the Senate tops a suc- 
cessful career as a lawyer in Denver. Born in 
Hamilton, Ohio, the son of a doctor, he went 
to Colorado for his health, graduating from 
the law school of the University of Colorado 
in 1913. 

Two years later came his first political ef- 
fort. He helped manage the campaign of 
George A. Carlson for Governor of Colorado, 
and when the latter was elected became his 
executive secretary. When the United States 
entered the war he enlisted as a private, 
emerging 2 years later as a lieutenant colo- 
nel of engineers and the possessor of a cita- 


tion by Pershing for distinguished and meri- 
torious service. 

Returning to Denver, MILLIKIN became as- 
sociated with Karl C, Schuyler, later United 
States Senator from Colorado. Schuyler was 
killed in an automobile accident in Massa- 
chusetts in 1933. Two years later MILLIKIN 
married the latter’s widow, the attractive 
and charming Delia Alsena Schuyler. They 
live simply in an apartment house on Wash- 
ington’s Connecticut Avenue, avoiding social 
life as much as possible. 

No one was more surprised than MILLIKIN 
when friends told him, after the death of 
Senator Alva B. Adams, that he was to be 
named for the unexpired term. MILLIKIN bet 
one friend a suit of clothes that the rumor 
was false. He would not believe it even when 
he got word from Gov. Ralph Carr directly 
and spent some hours arguing with Carr, a 
classmate at the University of Colorado, that 
there were others far better suited for the 
post than EUGENE MILLIKIN. 


ARRIVED AT GRIM TIME 


Appointed on December 20, 1941, MILLIKIN 
arrived in Washington at a grim time. By 
the very nature of things the center of action 
was not the Capitol but the White House and 
the Pentagon. But even then reputations 
were being made in Congress, as witness the 
career of Harry S. Truman. 

MILLIKIN first attracted the attention of 
his colleagues, if not of the general pub- 
lic, by his careful questioning of witnesses 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, as a sort of guest interrogator, and in 
the discussions on the Senate floor itself on 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan and the Connally 
resolution. 

The tenor of some of MILLIKIN’s questions 
led some to believe that the new Senator from 
Colorado had isolationist leanings. The im- 
pression was unfounded, but it is noteworthy 
that while MILLIKIN ultimately came to the 
conclusion that the United Nations was a 
very worth-while experiment and voted for 
the Charter he had his reservations about 
how the experiment would work out. 

Noteworthy in this respect was the point 
he made in the debate of November 5, 1943. 
Citing the views of Woodrow Wilson, he 
declared that the basis of lasting peace must 
be that the “world be made safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

“We Republicans,” said MILLIKIN, “had 
much sport with that phrase, but Wilson 
was only telling us that the existence of any 
powerful dictatorship holds the potentiality 
of war. To have a successful organization in 
permanent world peace, we have to make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

This was 3% years before the proclama- 
tion of the Truman doctrine. 

In a colloquy on the floor of the Senate, 
MILLIKIN once remarked: “I do not war 
with history. I cooperate with the inev- 
itable.” 

This is a fairly accurate summation of his 
views on international affairs. MILLIKIN is 
no doctrinaire internationalist, but he is no 
bigoted nationalist, either. He voted against 
Bretton Woods and the British loan, votes 
that he finds it fairly easy to explain now. 
He voted for interim aid and the Marshall 
plan and played a great part, together with 
Senator VANDENBERG, in working out a com- 
promise arrangement that permitted settle- 
ment of the fight over renewal of the trade 
agreements program, a compromise de- 
scribed by an eastern newspaper as a “happy 
combination of the highminded and the 
practical.” MmIL.rKINn’s role both in the hear- 
ings and in the debate on the United States- 
Mexican waterways treaty was highly praised, 
as also the role he played in the steps lead- 
ing to the enactment of the McMahon bill 
for the control of atomic energy. 

The latter was par excellence a case of 
“cooperating with the inevitable.” Once 
when I asked him how he, a staunch con- 
servative, could have given his approval to 
so far-reaching a measure of Government 
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control, he replied that almost every aspect 
of the bill did violence to his basic views. 
But the more he studied the matter, he ad- 
ded, the more he examined the revolutionary 
nature of atomic energy, the more he found 
himself coming to the reluctant conclusion 
that there was no alternative to the types 
of control the bill imposed. 

It is this devotion to facts and his sur- 
passing skill in marshalling them into a 
logical pattern that has given MILLIKIN the 
prestige he has come to enjoy among his 
colleagues. That and his unfeigned friendli- 
ness and courtesy, his salty wit. There is 
no better story teller in the Senate than 
MILLIKIN. 

LEADS COLORADO GOP 


Although a political unknown when ap- 
pointed, MILLIKIN now enjoys the unchal- 
lenged postition of No. 1 Republican in Colo- 
rado. Elected in 1942 by 48,000 for the un- 
expired term of Alva Adams, he topped the 
ticket 2 years later, receiving a majority 
of 63,000 votes, almost twice that received 
by Thomas E. Dewey. There is no doubt 
that were MILLIKIN to run this year his ma- 
jority would be even more impressive. Yet 
he has built up no personal organization in 
Colorado and is not and has no desire to 
be the Republican “boss” of the State. 

His success in Colorado is a triumph of 
personality, intellect, and power of persua- 
sion. A regular Republican, he does not 
hesitate to get off the reservation or even 
to stand alone—as he did when he cast 
the sole vote against the Inter-American 
Defense Treaty. But he has never deviated 
from his unfailing defense and promotion of 
the interests of the State he represents and 
the region of which it forms a part. 

It is no secret that Mr.r«in favors the 
candidacy Of RoBert A. Tart for the Repub- 
lican nomination, although he has not for- 
mally announced his stand. Yet he works 
in closest harmony with the partisans of 
other candidates and has the respect of 
all factions. And his friendships extend 
across the line to embrace a great many 
Democrats as well. 

To the men in the press gallery MILurKIN 
has become a familiar and welcome figure. 
Looking with his bald head, large face and 
large, rounded figure, like the carpenter in 
Alice in Wonderland, he is a faithful at- 
tendant at Senate debates. But he is less 
often to be found at his desk than athwart 
the doorway leading to the Republican 
cloakroom where, without violating rules 
against smoking, he can take a puff or two 
while keeping an ear cocked to what is 
being said on the floor. 

EUGENE MILLIKIN has come far in 6 years. 
But nobody who knows anything about the 
Senate and his role in it can doubt that 
he will go much further. Of all the non- 
candidates who are going to crowd the hotels 
in Philadelphia next June and wave their 
banners on the floor, MILLIKIN is the man to 
watch. 





International Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
on Wednesday, March 31, 1948, entitled 
“Let Us Have the Record,” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LET US HAVE THE RECORD 


How can the President and General Mar- 
shall expect the country to follow blindly 
their zigzag decisions on foreign policy with- 
out knowing the true facts behind each de- 
cision? Mr. Truman told Congress that Rus- 
sia has violated agreements that “could have 
furnished a basis for a just peace.” What 
agreements? How were they violated? 

Thirty-two Senators, headed by Senator 
HoMER CAPEHART, of Indiana, are asking the 
President these questions in a resolution 
introduced in the Senate. They want the 
American people to get a full and frank dis- 
closure of the facts behind the changes in 
American policy abroad. They want the 
people to know the real reasons why a big 
new arms program is being considered and 
what further dangers might be in store for 
us from communism. 

In America a foreign policy cannot suc- 
ceed unless it has the full support of the 
people. Americans will not long support a 
policy they only vaguely understand, par- 
ticularly if it is a dangerous one. To gain 
this support Mr, Truman should let us in on 
the secret mectings between Russia and the 
United States and tell us everything that 
happened since Yalta, Teheran, Potsdam, and 
Moscow. 

The Star does not believe that the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State has misjudged 
the seriousness of the world situation. Nor 
are the American people hiding their heads 
in the sand. But we have a right to know 
just why American diplomacy has failed so 
we can participate in every attempt to 
strengthen the cause of American security 
and world peace. 

From what we do know, Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam were monstrous mistakes which 
made the seizure of eastern Europe by the 
Soviets inevitable. Mr. Truman is now 
frantically trying to extricate us from these 
and other mistakes. But his attempts to do 
so would get far more sympathy and public 
support if he laid all the facts on the table 
and told the country the whole truth. 





President’s Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “The 
Heart of the Constitution,” by V. A. 
Collins, of Livingston, Tex. Mr. Collins 
is a former State senator in Texas, and 
a very distinguished lawer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
aS follows: 

THE HFART OF THE CONSTITUTION 
(By V. A. Collins) 

The States came together to form a more 
perfect Union. 

The States or Colonies had all power then; 
they did not have to surrender any of it, 
but they chose to surrender certain powers 
in order to create a more perfect Union. 

But they wanted tie powers they surren- 
dered to be very specific. 


Since the States created the United States / 


they had a right to surrender or withhold 


such powers as they saw fit. As the Presi- 
dent said of Puerto Rico, “they should have 
the right to determine their relationship with 
the United States,” which they were creating, 
and the Thirteen Colonies, called States in 
the Constitution, made a covenant with each 
other, creating a general government, the 
United States, and delegating to it such 
powers as seemed best to them. 

When that covenant was adopted it be- 
came a sacred contract among the States and 
was binding on all only by the reasonable 
interpretation of the contract. 

The contract would never have been made 
had they not agreed to retain all power each 
possessed in severalty except such powers as 
they all agreed to surrender to the Union 
they were creating. 

The powers which they agreed to surren- 
der to the United States are set out in plain 
language in section 8 of the Constitution 
as adopted. 

In that section there were 18 specific grants 
of power. When this was adopted, it became 
a@ sacred agreement among the States. Each 
had a right to demand that all adhere to 
the agreement, but no one, or even a ma- 
jority, had a right to enlarge on the powers 
granted. 

Delegates met to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity. 

Remember, it was the Colonies, called 
States in the Constitution, that came to- 
gether to create a more perfect Union. Those 
Colonies or States were self-governing units 
at the time. They had all the rights and 
powers to dispose of as they pleased. They 
did not have to delegate any of the powers, 
but they thought it was best to create an 
agency to act for all of them in certain mat- 
ters. The United States was created by the 
States only as an agency for them. 

They feared to surrender too much power 
to their agent. It was not unlike your nam- 
ing an agent, and delegating to him certain 
authority. When he acts beyond his dele- 
gated authority, his acts cannot bind his 
principal. 

With this in view, they knew it was im- 
portant to make plain the duties and pow- 
ers to be delegated to this agency they were 
creating. 

In section 8 of the Constitution they made 
very clear what powers this new agency was 
expected to exercise. 

Section 8 is headed “Powers granted to 
Congress.” Section 9 is headed “Powers 
denied to the United States.” 

Please read carefully those two sections. 

If Texas appointed an agent to perform 
the things set forth in section 8 of the 
Constitution, and he undertook to fix the 
qualifications of the voters in Texas, would 
you not say his acts were void because he 
went beyond his delegated authority? 

It is as simple as that. 

But section 9 undertook to define what 
Congress could not do; it gave some latitude 
for misinterpretation. 

Because it expressly mentioned eight mat- 
ters, which Congress could not do, a group 
of politicians interpreted it to mean that the 
mention of the eight matters excluded all 
others, and that Congress could do all things 
not expressly innibited in the Constitution. 

Of course, the same interpretation should 
have been applied to section 8; the men- 
tion of the powers granted should have ex- 
cluded every power not expressly granted, 
but experience has proved, if anything in 
the law is left to construction, men will con- 
strue it so as to widen the scope of their 
power, and the first two or three sessions of 
Congress again verified that characteristic of 
men. 

In everything Congress again sought to ex- 
ceed its constitutional limitations on the 
interpretation that powers not expressly pro- 
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hibited in the Constitution were not denied 
to Congress. 

The great champion of democracy, Jeffer- 
son, was at work prodding the people to 
adopt a Bill of Rights, and finally his friend 
and disciple, Madison, introduced and passed 
the resolution for the Bill of Rights. It was 
adopted 3 years after the adcption of the 
Constitution. 

There is little doubt of the authorship of 
the Bill of Rights. 

Doubtless we owe it to that great Demo- 
crat, Thomas Jefferson. 

It is the soul of the Constitution. It speci- 
fied rights that neither the Congress nor the 
States could take away from the people; the 
right of freedom of religion, the freedom of 
speech, the right to keep and bear arms. Ar- 
ticle III gave us the right to select the ten- 
ants for our houses, and so on, through the 
whole 10 articles constituting the rights 
which neither Congress nor the States can 
take away from the people, and finished with 
article X, which is the crowning glory of our 
constitutional liberty. 

Article X. “The powers not granted to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people.” 

As if the framer of the Bill of Rights feared 
he had left some loophole through which 
power-greedy Congressmen may go beyond 
constitutional authority, it seems that ar- 
ticle X of the Bill of Rights was thrown in 
as a perpetual bar to congressional invasion 
of the rights of the States and the people 

Mr. Jefferson thought it would protect us 
from congressional dictatorship but he did 
not know twentieth-century politicians. 

Of course, he thought that when a man 
took the oath of Congressman, he would 
keep it. 

Reread article X of the Bill of Rights: 
“The powers not granted to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

Read section 8 of the 
you will see every power 
United States. 

Section 8 is headed: 
Congress.” 

Read all the powers granted to Congress 

Do you see anything that by the most 
liberal construction, would authorize Con- 
gress to pass a law to say who can vote in 
Texas, or repeal any law enacted by Texa: 
fixing the qualifications of voters, or any 
constitutional amendment voted by Texas 
voters requiring a poll tax to qualify one t 
vote? 

Do you see any authority to enact a Fed- 
eral anti-lynching bill? 

Do you see any authority to establish 
commission to go into your store or sho} 
and supplant white employees with Negr« 
employees, if perchance it found the em- 
ployees of the two raees out of proper pr< 
portion to the population of the races in 
the community? 

Do you see any provision in there that 
would authorize Congress to pass a law that 
would prevent the States from sending white 
children to one school and Negroes to an- 
other? 

If not, then read section 10 of the Con- 
stitution, and see if the States are denied 
these rights 

Only three powers are denied to the State 
and, if you will read them you will see the 
States are not denied the power to regulate 
by law and enforce such laws as deal with 
the President’s civil rights program. 

If that is true, then article X of the Bil! 
of Rights reserve such rights to the States 
or the people. Of Truman's civil rights pro- 


Constitution and 
granted to the 


“Powers granted to 


gram, they are all reserved to the State 
except what is Known es the FEPC 
employment). It is a right reserved to ths 


people—to select their « 
employ whites, Negroe 
sians, if you please 


wn employees and 
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All one has to do is to read the powers 
granted to Congress in section 8 of the 
Constitution, and section 10 of the Constitu- 
tion, rights denied to the States, and, if he 
fails to find the right to fix the qualifica- 
tions for voters, the rights to pass antilynch- 
ing laws, to pass the FEPC or the right to 
abolish our segregation laws under the sec- 
tion 8, and fails to find those expressly 
inhibited in section 10, then they are re- 
served to the States, or to the people. 

The coming crisis: 

It seems certain that Congress will accept 
President Truman’s challenge and pass all 
his civil-rights program. 

He started it for political effect, and the 
Republicans will take the play away from 
him. 

Nothing better could be expected of a 
Republican Congress, when challenged by 
one calling himself a Democrat. 

Of course he will approve the legislation, 
notwithstanding ‘t cuts the heart out of the 
Constitution. 

Can we depend upon the Supreme Court, 
our last line of defense? 

I fear for the safety of the constitutional 
rights of my country. 

It is time for plain talk. 

No man of intellectual honesty can study 
the Constitution of the United States and 
honestly say that Congress has the consti- 
tutional authority to pass such laws as ad- 
vocated in the President's civil-rights pro- 
gram. 

It is not for the lack of understanding 
that Congress would try to pass and enforce 
such laws. 

The writers of the Bill of Rights, know- 
ing that there might come a time when ma- 
jorities would utterly ignore the rights of 
minorities, put article X in as the heart of 
the covenant. 

Oh, why will men, sworn to protect and 
enforce it, ruthlessly strike it down? 

Congress is sworn to protect the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, yet they (many of 
them), have their swords unsheathed to cut 
the heart out of it, by cutting out article X 
of the Bill of Rights. 

Shame on any man who would pay hom- 
age with words to the greatest Democrat 
that ever lived, as they do at Jefferson Day 
dinners, and then strike at the Bill of Rights, 
the greatest bulwark of our democracy and 
our liberty. 





Advantages of American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
article entitled, “Mr. Vishinsky—When 
You Return to Russia, Will You Tell 
Your People Those Truths About the 
U. S. A.?” by E. F. Hutton, Westbury, 
Long Island, is one of the clearest state- 
ments on the advantages of the Ameri- 
can way of life as contrasted with com- 
munistic controlled governments, that 
it has ever been my privilege to read. 
Under the unanimous consent granted 
to me by the House I am including it asa 
part of my remarks in the hope that it 
will be widely read. It is as follows: 

MR. VISHINSKY—WHEN YOU RETURN TO RUSSIA, 
WILL YOU TELL YOUR PEOPLE THESE TRUTHS 
ABOUT THE WU. S&S. A.? 

You could do it in Pravda, which means 
truth, You could use Radio Moscow to tell 


them. You could tell it to your people who 
are not members of your Communist Party 
but who are owned, body and soul, by your 
party. 

You could tell your people that we Amer- 
icans are not seeking war and are not war- 
mongers. We hate war. We want peace. 
We want the whole world to have the oppor- 
tunities and freedom upon which lasting 
peace can be brought to all nations. You 
know that. 

You could explain that we are not a capi- 
talistic monopoly. Tell your people that our 
railroads, telephones, radios, air lines, ship- 
ping lines, factories, stores, mines, and for- 
ests are not owned by Government but that 
they are owned by the people as private citi- 
zens. You could tell them that millions— 
and many more millions—of the people's 
dollars are invested in our railroad, auto- 
mobile, and our steel industries—and all 
other industries—all of which came out of 
the savings of the people. 

You could tell your people that we are 
not a capitalistic Nation—but that your Rus- 
sia today is the only complete capitalistic 
nation on earth. It owns everything, in- 
cluding the people and the profits the people 
could make on their own labor. 

In America, the people own everything— 
including the Government. In U. S. S. R. 
the government owns everything—including 
the people. 

Tell the Russian people that in America, 
through industrial know-how, we have 
turned luxuries into mass production within 
the reach of everybody. Explain that tele- 
phones, bathtubs, gas stoves, radios, refrig- 
erators, electric lights, vacuum cleaners, and 
automobiles are not luxuries in America. 
Tell them we have over 80 percent of all 
the automobiles in the world—and they are 
owned—not by the rich—they are owned by 
the people. They are the capitalists. Every 
bit of property our people own is owned be- 
cause they have saved money out of the 
greatest earnings ever earned by any people. 
All because of the free, competitive system, 
made possible by liberty. 

Tell your people about our courts of jus- 
tice. Explain our jury system by which 12 
of our equals decide on the guilt or inno- 
cence of any one charged and brought to 
the bar. We do not have judges who decide 
on guilt or innocence. We, the people, de- 
cide. The judge pronounces sentence. We 
elect the judges. 

Also tell your people that we sent to 
your country $11,500,000,000 of lend-lease 
war material to win your war over Nazi 
Germany, your former ally, who turned on 
you. Marshal Stalin said that the war would 
have been lost without the productivity of 
America. You might tell your people that 
all the material and food sent to you was pro- 
duced by America in addition to what we 
needed to win our own war and help England 
win hers, 

Tell your people how much greater 
American production is than that of Russia. 
Why? The secret is that United States of 
America production is free and every pro- 
ducer is free. Explain how every family in 
America is self-regulated and runs itself 
better than you of the inner circle run all 
of the Russians from the Kremlin. 

Explain, Mr. Vishinsky, that in the United 
States of America every man, woman, and 
child has the right to progress—is automati- 
cally given liberty and freedom—can pick 
out any educational opportunity they want, 
the job they want, and decide, personally, 
what they want to be. 

Tell them about our Constitution and 
how—if some people want something which 
is not constitutional there must be submitted 
a proposed amendment so that all may vote— 
and only by three-fourths vote of the legis- 
latures of the State can such amendment 
become law. No person, in or out of Gov- 
ernment, can issue an order in defiance of the 
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Constitution. Tell them that America be- 
lieves in the rights of man and that we make 
the State a servant of the people. That is 
just the opposite of the Russian communistic 
system where man is nothing and the state 
is everything, the sole possessor of liberty 
and freedom. 

Tell your people the United States of Amer- 
ica is a Republic. That the same legal rules 
which enable us to continue as a Republic 
also enable our businesses to continue with 
constant change and modification. Would 
you tell them that America has achieved 
the highest living standard—the greatest 
tolerance, the truest charity—all because ~f 
giving liberty and freedom to all people, and 
that we in America regard the police state 
as a horror, as a crime against t e body ard 
soul of man. 

Tell your people that we resent the churges 
that we are a warmongering people. It is _ 
not only unkind and uncalled for, but a ma- 
licious statement. 

Mr. Vishinsky, if you were a citizen cf the 
United States of America and returned from 
visiting Russia, you could state publicly 
what you discovered. You could say it in 
print, by radio—even in moving pictures. 
You would have that right as an American 
citizen. You are one of the big men of the 
U. S. S. R. Can you go home and tel) the 
truth? 

As an American citizen of the United States 
of America, I have freedom to mare this 
statement in public print as often as I 
please. Recently I was invited to make a 
radio broadcast. I will be glad to send it to 
you. It is something about our courtry and 
the freedom of every individual in it. Would 
you like to read it? I can send it through 
the United States mail. Any citizen can 
have it. 

That is freedom, Mr. Vishinsky. That is 
the byproduct—just one of the byproducts— 
of the most priceless secret that you couid 
carry back to Russia. The secret is the sys- 
tem by which the United States of America 
has made progress. A system of liberty and 
freedom for the individual. If you would 
see your own country move fast into a great, 
productive nation of happy people, set your 
people free. Take capitalism out of the 
hands of your government and put it in the 
hands of your people, where it belongs. Cap- 
italism then ceases to be what you hav 
called it, and becomes the secret by which 
common wealth is created for all the people. 

Not a single word of this message has a 
double meaning. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to those who established our way of life 
and only by preserving and spreading the 
dignity of man—the rights of freedom—can 
we pay that debt. 

You can answer this message, Mr. Vishin- 
sky, in this same newspaper. You have un- 
limited funds at your command. Why, you 
are the agent of the greatest capitalistic 
power on earth. I am just an American citi- 
zen, one of the millions you have referred 
to as capitalists. 

We in America believe in the spiritual as 
well as the material side of life. They must 
go hand-in-hand. No country—no govern- 
ment—can abolish nature—the hand-maiden 
of God. Nor can they control the flood— 
and ebb tides—the changes of seasons—nor 
did any country or government place in the 
earth—minerals—oils—fish in the waters— 
fowl in the air. No scientist can make the 
seed which creates the harvest to feed the 
people. Only God can do that. Nature in- 
sists that man be free in order that he may 
reach his highest possible position and be 
of service to his fellowman—not to any state. 

When you return to your country, Mr. 
Vishinsky, why don’t you tell your people 
about our way of life in America? When 
peace shall once more be acclaimed, the work 
of the world will have begun, 
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Universal Military Training Is Necded fer 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, surely 
with the rapid change in world affairs, 
we must be conscious of our great dan- 
ger. In spite of the fact that within the 
span of a few years our military forces 
have twice won great victories, we have 
not yet won the peace. 

The people for whom I speak are keen- 
ly alert about world conditions. I be- 
lieve the folks back home are ahead of 
the administration and the Congress in 
their consciousness that added military 
strength must be provided without fur- 
ther delay. 

This morning I received the enclosed 
telegram from William P. Lanford, 
commander of the T. H. Mason Post, No. 
6385, Veterans of Foreign Wars, to which 
I have replied as per the attached copy. 

We have just completed the bill pro- 
viding for funds to be used in the Euro- 
pean recovery program. It is all the 
more essential now that Congress pass 
measures for the strengthening of our 
armed forces. I urge our leadership to 
present bills providing for the revival 
ot selective service to take care of our 
immediate needs, to be followed by the 
establishment of universal military 
training. If we are to preserve our free 
way of living, these measures are essen- 
tial until the communistically dominated 
countries come to their senses. 

Woonrurr, S. C., April 1, 1948. 
Hon. JosepH R. Bryson, 
Democrat, South Carolina, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

By unanimous vote, we urgently request 
immediate restoration of selective service to 
meet the present needs of our Armed Forces 
and passage of universal military training 
for our future needs. We as urgently re- 
quest measures be taken to destroy com- 
munism in any form existing in these 
United States, its possessions or territories. 
We have each borne arms on foreign shores 
and many of us bear scars attesting this fact. 
We stand ready to do this again to preserve 
ous American way of life. May we unite 


with you in saying, “They shall not have 
died in vain.” 
WILLIAM P. LANForD, 
Commander, T. H. Mason Post, No. 
6385, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Woodruff, S. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1948. 
WILLIAM P, LANFORD, 

Commander T. H. Mason Post, No. 
6385, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Woodruff, S. C.: 

Retel: Greatly appreciate strong and cour- 
ageous attitude of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Post No. 6385, Woodruff. Fully concur in 
views expressed. Have, and shall con- 
tinue to urge immediate compliance with 
your program for national security. 

JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Palestine Christians Oppose Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Palestine partition still calls for at- 
tention by the United Nations and the 
United States. Eleven Christian groups 
in Palestine are opposed to partition. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a news item which bears a 
Jerusalem date line: 


PALESTINE CHRISTIANS OPPOSE PARTITION—AP- 
PEAL TO ALL WORLD RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 
GROUPS TO MAINTAIN THE RIGHT TO SELF- 
DETERMINATION OF PALESTINE AS ENVISAGED 
IN THE CHARTER OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 
ELEVEN CHRISTIAN GROUPS IN ZION HIT PAR- 
TITION 


JERUSALEM, March 3.—Leaders of 11 Chris- 
tian communities in Palestine urged today 
that the partition plan be shelved in the in- 
terest of peace. ; 

The statement was issued at a news con- 
ference in the Old City at the Coptic cham- 
bers adjoining the Holy Sepulcher. 

It was signed by the Orthodox (Greek) pa- 
triarchate, the Latin patriarchate, the Ar- 
menian patriarchate, the Custodia de Terra 
Santa, the Vicar of the Melkite patriarchate, 
the Arab Evangelical Episcopal community, 
the Coptic patriarchate, the Vicar of the 
Armenian Catholic patriarchate, the Metro- 
politan of the Syrian Orthodox community, 
the Vicar of the Syrian Catholic patriarchate 
and the Arab Lutheran community in Pal- 
estine. 

The statement was addressed to all world 
religious and political bodies. 

It expressed “deep sorrow and strong in- 
dignation at the lamentable situation in 
which the Holy Land, the cradle of peace, 
has been placed as a direct result of the er- 
roneous policy which has been imposed on 
the country and which has culminated in 
the partition plan.” 

“It is our firm conviction,” the statement 
said, “that peace will not be restored, nor 
would any endeavors made for the promo- 
tion of the peace of Jerusalem be crowned 
with success, unless those bodies who under- 
take the determination of the future of 
Palestine remove the causes which have made 
a battle of the Holy Land, reestablish the 
principles of justice, and maintain the right 
of self-determination as envisaged in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

“The Christian Union (the church com- 
munities signing the statement) wishes to 
declare in unequivocal terms that they de- 
nounce the partition plan, being of strong 
conviction that this plan involves a viola- 
tion of the sacredness of the Holy Land, 
which by its nature and history is indivisible, 
and represents an encroachment on the 
natural rights of the Arabs, the people of 
the country.” 

(Ballots not bullets for the Holy Land.) 





Radio Address of Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, chair- 
man of the American section of the Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine: 


[From the New York Times of April 1, 1948] 


Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, chairman of the 
American section of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, declared yesterday that the latest 
United States proposals for a truce in the 
Holy Land and further consideration by the 
United Nations of the future government 
there are wholly unsatisfactory and futile. 

What is needed, he said, is adherence to 
the partition plan sanctioned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations last No- 
vember, and the organization and equipment 
of a Jewish militia to support the provisional 
government schedule to be set up in Palestine 
not later than May 16. To this end he urged 
the removal of all embargoes in the ship- 
ment of arms to the Jewish people of Pales- 
tine. 

The statement was delivered over a net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, which announced that Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, representing the United 
States in the United Nations discussions, 
has been invited to reply on April 7. 


TEXT OF STATEMENT 


“Last November the United Nations As- 
sembly, under the leadership of our Govern- 
ment, overwhelmingly approved the recom- 
mendations of its special committee to solve 
the Palestine problem by the setting up of 
two independent states in Palestine, one 
Arab and one Jewish, within an economic 
union, and the internationalizing of the 
Jerusalem area. 

“This action came in reply to a request 
which was made in April of last year by 
Great Britain, the mandatory for Palestine, 
asking for a Special Assembly of the United 
Nations to make recommendations for the 
future government of Palestine. 

“The recommendations made by the United 
Nations in November 1947, were accepted by 
Great Britain, which later announced its 
intention to relinquish the mandate on May 
15 next, and to complete the withdrawal of 
its troops from Palestine by August 1. 

“In the meantime the United Nations ap- 
pointed a commission to implement the plan. 
This commission has already done an enor- 
mous amount of work in connection with the 
execution of the plan. A committee of ex- 
perts is already at work in Jerusalem. 
Were it not for the refusal of the manda- 
tory government to permit it to come any 
earlier than May 1, the commission would now 
be in Palestine completing the arrangements 
for taking over all governmental and ad- 
ministrative functions. 

“April 1 was the last day set for the an- 
nouncement by the commission of the pro- 
visional councils of government for the new 
states. The Jewish community of Palestine 
has already informed the commission of 
its suggestions for the composition of the 
provisional council of government for the 
Jewish state. 

“It was on the eve of the consummation 
of this plan that the United States Govern- 
ment, on March 19, requested that the Pales- 
tine Commission should suspend its work 
and that a special Assembly of the United 
Nations be called to establish a temporary 
trustecship for Palestine pending an eventual 
political settlement. The explanation given 
for this sudden reversal is that the plan can- 
not now be implemented by peaceful means 
and that a further opportunity should be 
given the interested parties to reach an 
agreement regarding the future government 
of Palestine. 

“It was, of course, never anticipated that 
the partition plan or, for that matter, any 
plan for the settlement of the Palestine prob- 
lem, could be carried cut entirely by peace- 
ful means, and that no force whatsoever 
would be required to back up a settlement. 
In fact, it was the United States delegation 
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itself, last November, which first spoke of 
the need for an international constabulary 
made up of volunteers to enforce a United 
Nations decision. 

“Throughout the long discussions which 
preceded the vote at the Assembly, the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab states and of the 
Arabs of Palestine made it unmisakably clear 
that they intended to resist by force any de- 
cision of which they did not approve. It was 
in the full knowledge of this resolve of the 
Arabs to resort to violence that the Assembly 
of the United Nations, inclusive of our own 
Government, nevertheless took the step 
which it did.” 

MILITIAS PROVIDED FOR 


“State militias were provided for in the 
plan to preserve law and order, and the Se- 
curity Council, it was understood, would step 
in if a breach of peace developed, exer- 
cising all the power assigned to it under the 
Charter. 

“Equally misleading is the other reason 
given for suspending work on the partition 
plan and the calling of a special Assembly, 
namely, to afford another opportunity to 
Jews and Arabs to reach an agreement re- 
garding the future government of Palestine. 
In this connection it would be well to recall 
what the representative of the United States, 
Ambassador Herschel Johnson, said last No- 
vember when this subject was being discussed 
in the Assembly: 

“*Much has been said during the course 
of these debates on the desirability and ne- 
cessity of presenting to the General Assem- 
bly a plan which would command the agree- 
ment of both the principal protagonists in 
his situation. I think there is no delega- 
tion here which does not know that no plan 
has ever been presented either to the As- 
sembly or to the mandatory government 
during its long years of tenure or in any other 
place which would meet with the accept- 
ance of both the Arabs and the Jews. No 
such plan has ever been presented and I 
do not believe that any such plan will ever 
be presented.’ 

“At the General Assembly last November, 
the British representative, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, stated: ‘After years of strenuous 
but unavailing effort, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have reached the conclusion that they 
are not able to bring about a settlement in 
Palestine based upon the consent of both 
Arabs and Jews, and that the mandate is no 
longer workable.’ 

“As far back as 10 years ago the Royal 
Commission on Palestine, which made a 
thorough study of the situation and recom- 
mended partition as the only practical solu- 
tion, declared: 

“*Neither Arab nor Jew has any sense of 
service to a single state. * * * The con- 
flict will go on. The gulf between Arabs 
and Jews will widen. * * * The hope 
of harmony between the races has proved 
untenable. We would suggest that there is 
little moral value in maintaining the politi- 
cal unity of Palestine at the cost of per- 
petual hatred.’ 

“When in the face of this overwhelming 
testimony, the United States Government 
now requests the abandonment of a plan 
which has been approved by the United 
Nations and which is in process of implemen- 
tation, in favor of renewed consultations in 
order to reach an agreed solution between 
Jews and Arabs, it is not making a serious 
contribution to the subject. It is, in fact, 
engaged in an act of inept political improvi- 
sation which is dictated by no responsible 
statesmanship and by concern neither for 
basic national interests nor for the larger 
interests of the world community.” 


SUMNER WELLES IS QUOTED 

“No one can help but agree with the senti- 
ments expressed on Monday last by Sumner 
Welles, former Under Secretary of State, who 


stated: 


“*There is no shadow of justification for 
this reversal; and the position which the 
United States now occupies is profoundly 
humiliating. * * * The United States 
was chiefly responsible for the adoption by 
the Assembly of the partition resolution 4 
months ago. 

“Since that time the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the American delegate to 
the United Nations have given repeated 
assurances that the American Govern- 
ment stood foursquare behind that deci- 
sion. * * * This reversal by the United 
States will increase and not diminish the 
danger of a major war in the Near East. It 
deals what may well be a death blow to the 
United Nations, and to our hope for collec- 
tive security. It shakes confidence in the 
United States throughout the world.’ 

“The United States Government has re- 
quested a special Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to reconsider the Palestine problem. 
To what end? What can another Assembly 
do that the last Assembly failed to do? 
What new facts are available now that were 
not previously known? This problem and 
this little country of Palestine have been in- 
vestigated by more commissions in recent 
years than any other problem or any other 
spot on the face of the globe. 

“What new solutions can be pulled out of 
the bag? . There are none, and the Palestine 
problem cannot be solved by postponements 
and procrastinations. That way lies con- 
tinued strife and growing chaos. 

“The United States has proposed a tempo- 
rary trusteeship for Palestine, although in 
its formal resolutions introduced yesterday 
in the Security Council it made no reference 
to trusteeship. It avows that this is no sub- 
stitution for partition. The President still 
maintains that he is for partition, and so 
does the Secretary of State. 

“The United States feels that emergency 
action is needed inasmuch as there will be 
no public authority in Palestine after May 
15, and that large-scale fighting among the 
people of that country will be the inevitable 
result of the vacuum thus created. 

“But if the plan of the United Nations is 
carried out faithfully in letter and spirit, 
there will be a public authority in Palestine 
on May 15. There will be a commission of 
the United Nations to take over. There will 
be an organized Jewish militia in the Jewish 
state to maintain law and order, provided 
the mandatory regime fulfills its obligations 
loyally and permits this militia to be organ- 
ized and adequately equipped in time.” 


GOVERNMENT SET-UP READY 


“The Jewish Provisional Government on 
May 15 will be prepared to take over all the 
responsibilities of administration of the pro- 
posed Jewish State under the guidance of the 
United Nations Commission. There is no 
need for a temporary trusteeship to fill any 
vacuum. 

“An international trusteeship will require 
as much force, if not more, to maintain itself 
as would the partition plan. Where is this 
force to come from? Is the United States 
prepared to send troops into Palestine to im- 
pose a trusteeship upon that country when 
it is unwilling to send troops to back up the 
United Nations’ decision on partition? [If so, 
why? Why is it willing to send in troops 
to back up what is clearly a temporary ar- 
rangement which leaves the basic solution 
still unsettled, and why is it unwilling to 
make such a contribution in troops toward a 
final and permanent settlement? Palestine 
has lived under a trusteeship (the British 
mandate) for 25 years. If, through this long 
period, a trusteeship has not been productive 
of any agreed solution for Palestine, why 
are we now to expect a solution to result from 
another and temporary, trusteeship? 

“It is clear that no trusteeship is contem- 
plated without British participation. Great 
Britain would not permit any other power to 
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come to Palestine before May 1. It has de- 
nied that right to the United Nations Com- 
mission. How then will a trustee power, 
other than Great Britain, be able to take over 
in time and fill the so-called vacuum? For 
all practical purposes it is to be either a new 
British trusteeship supported by the United 
States or a direct Anglo-American trustee- 
ship with or without France. 

“In any such event the trusteeship will be 
drafted on British terms; British policy in 
the Middle East is firmly wedded to the spon- 
sorship of the Arab League. Consultation 
with ‘States directly concerned’ called for 
under the trusteeship rules of the Charter 
would be interpreted by Great Britain as 
consultation with the Arab States. 

“An unfriendly mandatory power and hos- 
tile Arab states would thus, in the main, 
determine the terms of the agreement upon 
which the new trusteeship is to be based. 
Is it not clear that this new trusteeship 
woul.’ be directed agfinst those fundamental 
Jewish rights in Palestine which the United 
Nations, under American leadership, has but 
recently approved. The task of suppressing 
a disillusioned and resentful Jewish popula- 
tion which has been prepared for independ- 
ence and statehood would inevitably involve 
the individual or collective trustee in heavy 


‘ military liabilities. 


“The American Government is proposing 
a trusteeship without any assurance that a 
trustee is available, that the special General 
Assembly to be convoked will approve of 
such an arrangement, that any section of the 
population will cooperate, or that adequate 
means of enforcement can be secured. The 
partition plan admittedly involves difficul- 
ties, but these can hardly compare with the 
accumulation of hazards and difficulties in- 
volved in its abandonment. 

“The Jewish Agency for Palestine feels 
that the cause of justice and the cause of 
Palestine will best be served by carrying out 
the decision taken by the United Nations 
last November. That decision represented a 
major compromise. Partition was never the 
Jewish solution. It represents a grievous 
abridgment of Jewish rights. Nevertheless, 
the Jewish people reluctantly but loyally 
accepted that decision because it appeared 
reasonable to the United Nations.” 


ACTING ON UN DECISION 


“Relying upon the collective judgment and 
authority of the United Nations, the Jewish 
people of Palestine has been moving forward 
in the spirit of that decision. It has noti- 
fied the Security Council that it must op- 
pose any proposal designed to prevent or 
postpone the establishment of the Jewish 
State, and that it rejects any plan to set up 
a new trusteeship regime. 

“It informed the Security Council that 
upon the termination of the mandatory ad- 
ministration, and not later than May 16 next, 
a provisional Jewish government will com- 
mence to function in Palestine. This de- 
cision of the organized Jewish community ot! 
Palestine was taken after the most searching 
and serious deliberation. It may involve a 
measure of conflict after May 15. It still 
hopes that there may be no need for pro- 
longed conflict in Palestine. 

“The Jews of Palestine hope that the Arabs 
of Palestine will come to accept the United 
Nations decision and thereby put an end to 
the scourge of strife and bloodshed which 
can only do incalculable hurt to both 
peoples. But in the face of the mounting 
threats and the incursion of armed bands 
across the frontiers from neighboring Arab 
States bent on war, the Jewish people of 
Palestine are compelled to make all necessary 
preparations for self-defense. 

“They ask that they be permitted to organ- 
ize and equip their own militia. This is an 


elementary moral obligation of the United 
Nations in view of the decision which it took. 
It is likewise an elementary moral obliga- 
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tion on the part of those nations who have 
approved the plan, to remove all embargoes 
on the shipment of arms to the Jewish people 
of Palestine who have accepted the deci- 
sion, and to deny such arms to those who 
are violently resisting it. 

“The Jews of Palestine wish first and fore- 
most to defend themselves, but their hands 
must not be tied. They plead with the 
United Nations to remove all obstacles in 
the way of their self-defense. They are 
carrying out the purposes of the United Na- 
tions. They should not be penalized for do- 
ing so. 

They appeal to the United States, the 
greatest democracy on earth, whose people 
have, through the years, manifested deep 
understanding and sympathy for the his- 
toric right of the Jewish people to rebuild 
their national life in their ancient homeland, 
to desist from a course of action which is cal- 
culated to do them grievous wrong, prolong 
strife in the Holy Land and discredit the 
United Nations as an instrumentality for 
solving grave international problems and 
making its decision stick. They appeal to 
the people and the Government of the United 
States to help them in their desperate strug- 
gle toward freedom and independence.” 





Chinese Mass Education Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
China-aid bill, 10 percent of the money 
was earmarked to support the Chinese 
mass-education movement. 

The following is an excerpt on the 
Chinese mass-education movement from 
the Report, Visit to Szechuan, December 
11 to 23, 1947, by Hugh Hubbard, 
UNESCO’s consultant for China. 

This objective report gives a compre- 
hensive and up-to-date picture of the 
splendid work that is being done under 
the leadership of Dr. James Yen. 

Mr. Hubbard was sent by UNESCO 
last December to make a survey of the 
work of the Chinese mass-education 
movement with the object of adopting its 
basic principles and techniques. to 
UNESCO's fundamental education pro- 
gram for other parts of the world as well 
as utilizing the movement as a center 
for its pilot project in China. 

[Excerpt on the Chinese mass-education 
movement, from “Report, Visit to Szech- 
uan, December 11 to 23, 1947,” by Hugh 
Hubbard, UNESCO consultant for China] 

THE EXPERIMENTAL AREA OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE MassS-EDUCATION MOvVE- 
MENT 

A. THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF RURAL RECON- 

STRUCTION AT HSIEH-MA-CHANG 

The mass-education movement, started by 
Dr. James Yen in 1922, has had a varied ex- 
perience, first in cities, then at Hinghsien, a 
rural district. (1927-36), then in Hunan, 
Kwangsi, and Szechuan. It has often co- 
operated with the government, both national 
and provincial, but has maintained through- 
out its independent organization and sup- 
port. 

Personnel, rightly motivated and adequate- 
ly trained, is felt to be the basic require- 
ment of rural reconstruction and has led 


Dr. Yen to the founding of this college. At 
present, something over 200 students are in 
attendance and the first class is due to grad- 
uate next year. 

The college is divided into departments of 
rural education, sociology, agriculture, and 
hydraulic engineering. 

An important feature of the training re- 
ceived is the required field work for stu- 
dents during their third year. A so-called 
research and practice field has been em- 
barked within easy reach of the college and 
here the students put into practice among 
the farmers the theories they have learned in 
the classroom. 

Two days were spent at Hsieh-ma-chang, 
the site of the college, and in the research 
and practice field. Here in a typical rural 
environment, with guided field work, under 
experienced leaders, are conditions favorable 
to the producing of effective workers in 
fundamental education. And effective work- 
ers are the first requirement for successful 
work. 

College and field work are weak on the 
Side of public health. There is no depart- 
ment in this important science and only one 
doctor and three nurses working in the 
dispensary attached to the college. This 
weakness is fully recognized by those in 
charge, Lut is chiefly due to the lack of funds 
and also the difficulty of securing medical 
workers for rural areas. 

One other handicap might be mentioned in 
connection with the college and that is the 
necessary absence for most of the time of its 
president, Dr. James Yen. This is necessi- 
tated by the budget of the mass-education 
movement, which has to be raised by Dr. Yen 
and largely abroad. This seems to be a nec- 
essary <cccompaniment of the policy of keep- 
ing the movement independent, privately 
supported and controlled. 


B. THE EXPERIMENTAL AREA (THIRD PREFECTURE) 


This area covers 10 hsien, or counties, 
plus the special district of Peip’ei. It was 
designated as an experimental field for the 
Mass Education Movement by the provincial 
government and the nominee of the Move- 
ment, Mr. Sun Lien-ch’iian, was appointed 
by the Government as magistrate in March 
of this year. The area in general seems 
fairly typical, not only of Szechuan, but of 
territories in neighboring provinces to the 
south and east. Its estimated population is 
5,000,000. 

Mr. Sun is far from the typical official. 
He has devoted a lifetime to rural recon- 
struction, before which he made a special 
study of rural economics for 2 years in 
Japan (about 1915). Prior to accepting this 
post, he had been wartime provincial com- 
missioner for the training of magistrates. 
Most of the hsien officials now under him 
were trained by him. He impresses one as 
being an unusual man and a very fortunate 
choice. 

Dr. Yen gives four basic principles for 
rural reconstruction: 

1. The initial project should not be alien 
to the rural community, but something 
deeply rooted in the community to be im- 
proved. 

2. Emphasis on decentralized production 
and centralized management through co- 
operative production, marketing, purchas- 
ing, and financing. 

3. Assistance to the village is mainly an 
initial lift, providing impetus for recon- 
struction by themselves by training and 
demonstration. 

4. A correlated program must be followed, 
including such basic elements as literacy, 
health, agriculture, and citizenship educa- 
tion. 

Experimental work is fairly recent and 
has thus far been largely confined to three 
districts, Peip’ei Bishan and the Research 
and Practice district around MHsier-ma- 
ch’ang. 
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I. Peip’ei 


The director of Peip’ei is, like Magistrate 
Sun, a very unusual type of official. His 
name is Lu Tsu-ying. He and his better- 
known brother Lu Tso-fu are public-spirited 
men who have great ability and have dedi- 
cated their lives and their fortunes to the 
service of this their native district. Mr. 
Lu Tsu-ying took over this bandit-infested 
area 21 years ago, not even worthy of being 
a hsien, and has made it the most progres- 
sive single rural area the writer has seen 
in China. 

Town of Peip’ei: The writer drove into 
town over well-paved roads, which will soon 
include all the streets. Electricity from a 
nearby hydroelectric project lights the whole 
place. A clean, modern hotel furnishes 
pleasant quarters to the visitor and good 
food is served at a nearby restaurant. Not 
far away is a large town hall, built in mod- 
ern style, lighted with neon lights. Other 
public institutions include a library, with 
a children’s division; a natural-history mu- 
seum; a hospital; a public-health center: a 
public park and athletic field for 2,100; edu- 
cational system from nursery to college; 
and adult classes for illiterates. Last, but 
not least, a sewer system. 


Fundamental Education 


(a) Primary schools: The writer visited 
one primary school with a good plant and 
over 500 pupils. The teachers seemed intel- 
ligent and progressive and the equipment 
reasonaSly good. Mr. Lu Tsu-ying stated 
that, in his district, there were: 


Central schools of primary grade__... 584 
Citizens, or ordinary primary schools_. 3, 593 


Primary schools of all grades... 4,177 


He also gave the following figures for chil- 
dren of school age: 


( 




















T . 
Ages 5 Ages12} Total Per- 
to 12 to15 |(5 to 15)| cent 
IE i ccccie 9, 840 1, 607 11, 447 75 
Not in school (un- 
educated) .........-| 2,304} 1,487] 3,791 25 
Total........-- | 12, 144 | 3,004 | 15, 238 100 








From the above, it would appear that pri- 
mary-school education is now reaching 75 
percent of the children of school age, which 
is a very high average for China. Peip’ei is 
an unusually progressive district, and this 
may well be the case. 

(b) Adult education: Peip’ei may be cited 
as an example of the way in which adult 
education is organized and carried on in the 
part of the experimental area so far worked; 
namely, Peip’ei, Bishan, and part of Pa-hsien. 

(1) Primary school centered: The district 
is divided up into primary school districts, 
each one being, so far as possible, a natural 
economic or agricultural unit, and not more 
than a mile or so in radius. A feature of 
most of Szechuan is that farmers live on their 
land in scattered homes and not in villages, 
as in most of China. A watershed or half a 
valley might be taken as a school district, 
with the school near the center. This school 
will have one teacher for its regular classes. 
The Mass Education Movement, in connec- 
tion with the area magistrate, Mr. Sun, who 
is concurrently director of the experimental 
area, Will appoint a second teacher to have 
charge of adult education and will be called 
mass-education director. 

(2) The mass-education director will take 
charge of any evening class there may be in 
the school itself. He will also organize the 
school area into relay classes according to 
the distribution of students, availability of 
classrooms, etc. 

(3) Relay classes are intended to cover all 
illiterates, whether of school age or adult. 
There may be a dozen in a school district. 
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hey are taught by local teachers, selected 
by the students with the help of the mass- 
education director. 

(4) These local teachers are called tao- 
shenk, or leader students. They represent 
an adaptation of the monitorial system as 
known in England. They may be local per- 
s0ns with a degree of education, or even ad- 
vanced students and graduates of literacy 
classes. One of these leader students who 
impressed us particularly by his intelligence 
and teaching ability had had but 1 year in 
regular primary school and was a shoe re- 
pairer by trade. These leader students are 
given 2 weeks’ training by the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement and are brought together 
every 2 weeks after that for discussion of 
problems and further coaching. Thus, edu- 
cation is relayed down from the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement, through the directors, to the 
actual teachers of the illiterates. 

(5) In addition to the mass education di- 
rector, an agricultural director is available 
for a larger district. He is also under the 
Mass Education Movement, and his duties 
are to work with the members of the classés 
in agricultural improvement and in the pro- 
motion of cooperatives. He participates in 
the meetings each fortnight with the leader 
students and introduced variots projects in 
agricultural lines. Some of these projects 
are connected with the contents of the text- 
books, some are contained on separate leaf- 
lets. 

(6) An important feature of tke whole 


of literacy, livelihood, and cooperatives. 
Wherever there are classes, there must be co- 
operatives organized around local needs and 
guidance in livelihood. 

(7) Attack on the tenant-farmer problem: 
Mr. Sun Lien-chiian considers one of the 
most serious evils of rural society in Szechu- 
an is the prevalence of tenant farmers. Ac- 
cording to the Szechuan Provincial Year- 
book for 1946, tenant farmers number 46.7 
percent, owner farmers 28.2 percent, and part 
owners 25.1 percent. There is constant fric- 
tion between the tenants and their land- 
lords. Mr. Sun proposes to remedy this evil 
by asking every owner in a district with a 
cooperative society to first offer the land for 
sale to the cooperatives, before putting it on 
sale to the general public or individuals. He 
estimated that there is a complete turn-over 
of land in about 15 years and that a cooper- 
ative might be able to buy up the land with- 
in its field in that period, thus eliminating 
absentee ownership and tenancy cond ena- 
bling the members of the cooperative to own 
and cultivate the land cooperatively. This 
experiment deserves close attention. It may 
easily arouse the opposition of the large land- 
owners, although it is not proposed to dis- 
possess them forcibly. On the other hand, if 
successful, it may solve serious problems now 
innate in the system of speculating in land 
and absentee landlordship. 

Summary of observations at Peiplei: In 
looking for weaknesses in the work of fun- 
damental education in this district, one 
might mention: 

(a) The very recent start (summer of 
1947) and rather brief period of experimen- 
tation. 

(b) The almost total lack of emphasis on 
public health. 

(c) From the UNESCO point of view, one 
regrets the total lack of emphasis on inter- 
national understanding, so far as this ob- 
server could see. 

(ad) Only one organization outside of the 
Mass Education Movement and the govern- 
ment seem to be cooperating and that is the 
agricultural experiment station of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry, situated 
near Peip’ei. The question might be care- 
fully studied whether other institutions and 


organizations might not be drawn into this 
work of reconstruction. 

On the positive side, there is much to be 
commended: 

(a) A well-conceived and carefully ex- 
ecuted system, whereby fundamental educa- 
tion is relayed in several steps down to the 
farmer himself, his wife and children, in a 
form suited to his needs and acceptable to 
his taste. 

(b) The unusually talented personnel 
which the Mass Education Movement has 
succeeded in concentrating on this area, 
especially— 

(1) Mr. Sun and Mr. Lu, third prefecture 
magistrate and Peip’ei district director, re- 
spectively; 

(2) The various directors and agents of 
the Mass Education Movement, many of them 
with 20 or more years of rural experience, 
working in the field; 

(3) The leaders of the Mass Education 
Movement itself, of whom it may suffice to 
name but two, although many others are 
worthy of note: 

Dr. James Yen, more than any other leader 
in China the pioneer and inspirer in Mass 
Education. 

Mr. Liang Chung-hua, now acting presi- 
dent of the Rural Reconstruction College, 
well known for his accomplishments in 
Shantung and Honan and for his classroom 
teaching. 

(c) The well integrated program which 
combines literacy with livelihood and coop- 
eration. 

(ad) The smooth cooperation of govern- 
ment and private personnel. 

(e) The rapid development of classes and 
expansion of the field. Three districts are 
now included and all other eight in the ex- 
perimental area are asking for similar help. 

(f) Success in securing the interest and 
cooperation of large numbers of the popu- 
lace, a most important and significant factor 
in such an undertaking. 


II, Bishan 


(a) The general program of mass educa- 
tion in Bishan is similar to that of Peip’ei 
in most respects. For this report it may 
suffice to summarize the results to date: 





Statistics | 


ls Plan for 

1947 1948 
———$—— $$ $$ 
Started in 4 “‘Hsiang’’........-.-.-- «) 2 362 
Literacy relay stations. .......---- 326 3, 000 
OY ene 544 | 7, 000 
SINR cn cccanirinniedewaneesnin 7, 161 70, 000 


1 Out of 35, 

2 Schools. 

Four classes were visited which numbered 
30 or more students, largely girls and women, 
many of the latter with babies in their arms 
or at the breast. 

(b) Weaving cooperative societies. consti- 
tute the more particular interest at Bishan. 
During the war, weaving was an important 
industry in this district. It was done on 
home looms, a supplementary to agriculture, 
during the spare time of farmers and their 
families and more by women than others. 
Szechuan produces cotton, but not enough 
for her consumption and much is imported 
from Honan. After the war, a depression 
occurred in this industry and an estimated 
40,000 looms lay idle. 

Following the policy of forming coopera- 
tives around local needs, the mass-education 
workers under the leadership of the Magis- 
trate Mr. Sun Lien-ch’uan made a study of 
the situation and arranged with the farm- 
er’s bank for loans to cooperatives. Starting 
with two cooperatives in March 1947, they 
have gradually increased the number to 12 
in December. 

The writer met with the officers of these 
12 cooperatives and with the cooperatives 
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specialist in charge of training and promot- 
ing. He also visited homes in which were 
some dozen looms at work making cloth. 
He also spent some time in the cooperative 
Union which includes these 12 societies and 
standardizes their produce and markets it. 
The weaving cooperatives are apparently 
well organized and doing rapidly increasing 
business with substantial profits. Mr. Sun 
foresees a great future for this movement, 
as officers and members can be trained prop- 
erly and organized and funds become avail- 
able. 

Starting with 46 farmers, organized into 
two societies in March, and a loan of CN$56.- 
000,000 from the farmer’s bank, 787 stand- 
ardized bolts of cloth with the cooperative 
trade-mark were sold in Chunking in 2 
months. The wages paid for this work were 
$9,440,000 to the individual members and a 
further profit of $12,000,000 was made for 
the societies. This profit is actually not in 
cash, but in thread and cloth. Twenty per- 
cent of this profit was voted for education 
and 10 percent for health clinics. The other 
70 percent was voted to capital investment. 
Here, as at Peip’ei, the cooperatives are in- 
separably linked with fundamental educa- 
tion. In order that the poorer farmers may 
profit, loans are limited to only two looms 
per farmer. 

The following figures summarized the ac- 
tivities of the Bishan Co-op Union: 12 so- 
cieties, including 616 members, of whom 419 
were granted loans; 794 looms are owned by 
the members and loans made on 556 of this 
number; members shares in the societies 
total CN$102,800,000; CN$358,363,000 has 
been borrowed from the farmer's bank, after 
investigation of the status of these societies; 
27,291 feet of standardized cloth have been 
woven. 

Mr. Sun and the director of cooperatives 
say the next step is a dyeing and finishing 
plant, which will not cost too much and will 
be owned and operated by the co-op union. 
Next, they hope to own their own spinning 
mill, to provide them with the thread. After 
that, they might investigate the possibilities 
of organizing allied societies in Honan, for 
the improvement of seed, ginning, baling, and 
transporting the cotton to Szechuan. On the 
marketing side, they would study the possi- 
bilities of transporting and marketing their 
cloth in Yunnan and Kweichow, which are 
the great consumers of the cloth produced. 
Thus they envisage a complete circuit in the 
cotton industry, from the grower to the con- 
sumer. 

Water power: Here, as at Peip’ei and 
Hsieh-ma-ch’ang, the writer was impressed 
with the latent possibilities of harnessing 
water power to the needs of industry. Some 
streams are dry at certain periods of the 
year, but such a situation may be taken care 
of, as it is at the Hsieh-ma-ch’ang dam, by 
building up reservoirs for use at such times. 
Other streams are dependable the year round. 
Rural lighting already exists around Peip’ci 
and Hsieh-ma-ch’ang. Much more can be 
done with capital and expert guidance. There 
are resources in water power that do not 
exist on the great North China. 

This concludes our observations in the ex- 
perimental area of the Mass Education Move- 
ment. Although the work was initiated quite 
recently, real fundamental education is in 
progress, closely related to the needs of the 
people, guided by intelligent and experienced 
workers and under the government of un- 
usually cooperative and understanding offi- 
cials. A foundation has been laid and a be- 


ginning made which would seem to offer 
possibilities of fairly rapid development and 
expansion, especially with the resources in 
trained personnel in the rural reconstruction 
college, and the exploitation of local leader- 
ship characteristic of this movement. 
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The Communists Use Freedom To Destroy 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following article from the 
Arkansas Democrat: 


The Communists, who prate so much 
about democracy, profane the word when 
they use it. Their only interest in democ- 
racy is to use its freedom to destroy freedom. 

Wherever they have come to power, they 
have been a minority of the nation, lying, 
cheating, threatening, and then forcing their 
way to the top. Once there, they have 
swiftly blotted out liberty—intimidating, im- 
prisoning, shooting and hanging all opposi- 
tion with merciless efficiency. 

They were a handful of the population 
in Russia when they took over. In Bul- 
garia their numbers are put at about 7 per- 
cent of all the people, in Rumania at 3 per- 
cent, and in Poland at 2 percent. Every- 
where they are a minority. The Russian 
trade-union paper, Trud, recently said that 
there are only 20,000,000 Communists in all 
the world. 

Yet some Americans argue that we are 
in no danger from Communists here, be- 
cause they’re so few. We'd better all get rid 
of that notion and clear the reds out of im- 
portant places. They are, at the least, eyes 
and ears for Russia. But let’s be careful 
that we don’t pin the Communist label on 
real American liberals—who long have 
spearheaded our political progress. 





Come Home, Mr. Benton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
now that ERP—European recovery pro- 
gram—has passed the House and the 
Senate, an act committing our taxpay- 
ers to over $6,000,000,000 as the first in- 
stallment of a $17,000,000,000 gift to 16 
nations, a third of which $17,000,000,000 
is going to the Socialist Government of 
Great Britain, there emerges day by day 
the hypocrisy of the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

Just how long the people will be flim- 
flammed into suffering and permitting a 
political party candidate to ride into 
power by breeding a war I do not know. 

Is it worthy to arm an enemy and then 
send a million boys to their death to 
reelect a President? 

This has occurred twice; why yield to 
this propaganda again? 

I favor making our form of govern- 
ment work as intended under the Con- 
stitution, rid our Government and coun- 
try of the Communists and other sub- 
versive elements before attempting to 


arm, feed, finance, anu rule the other na- 
tions of the earth. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article by Frank Tripp which ap- 
peared in the Elmira Star-Gazette on 
March 29, 1948: 


COME HOME, MR. BENTON 
(By Frank Tripp) 


Mr. Truman said that sending potential 
war materials to Russia was shipping to a 
friendly nation; that some of it had been 
ordered 2 years ago. Which made it all 
right, he thought. 

A week before that classic alibi from our 
head man, a Republican Congressman said 
we had promised these things to Russia and 
we should keep our word. 

My father once promised me a rifle—-which 
he repossessed and locked up, after I had shot 
a neighbor's cat. 

A few days preceding these amazing Wash- 
ington pronouncements, 13 locomotives were 
shipped from an Army holding point 6 miles 
from my hcuse—destined to Finland. 

A reporter dug up the story and observed 
in connection with it that Finland is dan- 
gerously close to Russia both geographically 
and dictatorially. After the story came out 
it was revealed that 46 Russian-type loco- 
motives have been thus sold and some 
shipped. Shipment of the remainder has 
been held up “pending investigation.” 

Shortly we began to hear about millions 
worth of war excess going to Stalin and his 
dominated sphere, including bomber plane 
engines, bought with Americans’ war bond 
savings. Never promised, not under 2-year- 
old orders; but with the knowledge and con- 
sent of agencies now getting set for war with 
those who received them. 

William Benton, of the State Department— 
one of 25,000—by Mr. Truman’s appointment 
heads a 29-member United States commis- 
sion now attending a United Nations Free- 
dom of Information Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

This is to suggest that the commission 
might well have held some dress rehearsals 
in Washington and gone to Geneva with 
clean noses. 

This column and plenty of other writers 
and journals of the supposedly free and 
informed American press have been pound- 
ing away for months for freedom of infor- 
mation at home. A kind that would let you 
know what is going on. 

Mr. Benton's parting word as he left for 
Geneva was: “The goal of the American dele- 
gation must be to lay a cornerstone for an 
ultimate broad world acceptance of the fact 
that freedom of information is the keystone 
of democracy and thus of peace.” 

I want to ask every uneasy American who 
reads this just one question: 

What kind of freedom of information have 
you had when men to whom you entrusted 
your ship of state seek your billions and con- 
scription of your sons to defend you against 
a “friendly” nation to which they have per- 
mitted to be shipped materials, and even 
weapons, which may be used to destroy you? 

Just how far do such acts fall short of being 
treason by negligence? 

Had these things been known to the people 
long ago they would not have happened. 
The damnable secrecy which shrouds and 
sanctifies the deeds of the clique of Wash- 
ington spendthrifts forms an iron curtain 
as dangerous as any that Russia ever dropped. 

Again the importance of our press comes 
home to us. But that it is free is not 
enough, 

It is free to speak, yet cannot speak what it 
does not know. It can dig and pry and will, 
in time, unearth the truth. Sometimes the 
truth comes late. God grant that the recent 
sickening truths have dawned in time. 
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We send commissions to Geneva. We blast 
Europe with radio pleas that the people 
shake off the fetters of secret government. 
Meantime we are victims of the very secrecy 
which we condemn. What must be Joe Stal- 
in’s biggest laugh, to us is tragic. 

Many of our national ills would never be 
if they could not fester in the dark. A few 
men take it upon themselves to be judges 
of all things. 

They only go back to the people for money 
and for votes. Relatively few are schooled 
in their tasks. Most of them are political 
choices. Many move from post to post ac- 
cording to party loyalty or their financial 
needs. They dominate vital functions of 
which they know nothing. They puff all up 
with prominence and title. 

The inspiration and guidance which could 
make them really great are back among the 
people from whom they hide their acts. In- 
stead they guide each other, the blind lead- 
ing the blind, into deep waters—and drag us 
with them. 

True democracy requires that the governed 
know the course they pursue in times of 
peace. Only in war is there excuse for the 
kind of secrecy which has brought us to 
our present world plight. 

The pressure of public opinion is great. It 
can only be safe pressure when the people 
are informed. Those who fear or distrust in- 
formed public opinion or withhold the truth 
from the people are not fit to hold public 
trust. 

Come back home, Mr. 
clean up our own doorstep. 


Benton—till we 





Vets Demand State Department 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of the letter which was directed to Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, 
on March 30, 1946, by the combined 
Americanization committee of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, American Le- 
gion, and Catholic War Veterans, of 
Great Neck, N. Y., was sent tome. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this letter in the Recorp: 

{Combined Americanization committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, American Le- 
gion, and Catholic War Veterans—Walter 
H. Nowiil Post, No. 372, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Charles A. Fowler Post, No. 160. 
Inc., American Legion; the Great Neck 
Memorial Post, No. 818, Catholic War Vet- 
erans | 

GREAT Neck, N. Y., March 30, 1948. 

Hon. GEorGE C. MARSHALL, 

Secretary of State, Washington D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY MARSHALL: The Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 25, 
1948, contains an article by Congressman 
Frep E. Bussey, of Illinois, entitled “What’s 
Wrong With the State Department?” which 
article makes serious charges against your 
department of the Government. The Con- 
gressman contends that the Office of Con- 
trols is responsible for the major errors in 
organization and administration and for the 
alleged presence of subversive personnel in 
the State Department and he advances the 
following facts to support his belief that 
Director Hamilton Robinson has conclusively 
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demonstrated his incompetence to hold office 
under your command. 

1. Mr. Robinson gave conflicting testimony 
regarding his association with his cousin, 
Mr. Robert T. Miller III, who was permitted 
to resign from the State Department after 
evidence was presented indicating that he 
was a Communist and probaly a Soviet agent. 

filler was originally placed in a position in 
the organization where he had access to 
secret files of Mrs. Rowena Barlow Rommel, 
said to be one of the cleverest, most sinister 
figures still employed by your Department. 
Despite evidence indicating that this woman 
was the primary cause of the alleged over- 
expansion and disorganized condition of the 
Department and that she was responsible 
for loading several branches of the United 
Nations Organization with leftists, Mr. Rob- 
inson is said to show no interest in dismiss- 
ing her. 

2. Mr. Robinson failed to dismiss two sus- 
pected employees even though their extensive 
records of subversive activities showed them 
to be definite security risks. He is said to 
be unable to distinguish between loyalty 
cases and security cases. 

3. Employees under Mr. Robinson’s con- 
trol have obstructed for more than 2 years 
the efforts of Army and Navy authorities to 
obtain efficient utilization of the services of 
German and Austrian scientists on vital 
security projects and these same obstruc- 
tionists have demanded precise details of the 
type of projects upon which the scientists 
are to be employed. 

Many criticisms of the State Department 
have appeared in the press during the past 
few years but nothing so apparently well 
documented as Congressman BUSBEY’s ar- 
ticle has come to the attention of this com- 
mittee. If his charges are true it would 
appear that an extensive house cleaning is 
definitely in order. 

The efforts of the local veteran groups to 
limit subversive activities and to promote 
Americanism in our community will be of 
little value in the broad picture if the foreign 
policy making department of our Nation 
remains blind to the presence of the sinister 
agents of Soviet Russia in positions of in- 
fluence. 

We strongly urge that investigation of 
Congressman Buspey’s charges be given high 
priority in your immediate program. We 
shall appreciate a copy of the report of in- 
vestigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C, GREENE, Secretary. 





Shipbuilding Is an Important Element in 
Our National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
shipbuilding demonstrated during the 
last war, as it also did in World War I, 
that it is one of the most fundamental 
elements in the maintenance of our na- 
tional security. The necessity of main- 
taining this important industry in a 
high state of efficiency is clearly and 
forcibly set forth in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Courier-Post newspapers, 
Camden, N. J., in their April 1, 1948 
issue. The editorial is of much worth- 
while character that I am including it as 
a part of my remarks, under the unani- 


mous consent granted to me by the 
House. It reads as follows: 


SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY AS ITS LEADERS VIEW IT 


“Shipbuilding employment throughout the 
country is wholly inadequate to meet pres- 
ent national security needs.” 

No, that is not John Green or some other 
shipworkers’ union official talking. 

It’s a representative of management, big 
business, if you please—at any rate a busi- 
ness that is always of mammoth proportions 
when America is plunged into an emergency, 
though our habit is to let it shrink away to 
skin and bones the instant the emergency is 
over. 

The statement cited above is one to which 
Green and every other labor leader concerned 
would, however, subscribe wholeheartedly. 
They have said the same thing time and 
again in the hope that President Truman 
and Congress would listen and heed. 

This time the speaker was H. Gerrish 
Smith, president of the Shipbuilders Council 
of America. He was addressing other heads 
of the industry at the council’s annual elec- 
tion meeting a few days ago. 

According to Smith, total personnel now 
employed in the Nation’s shipyards is about 
100,000. Three-quarters of this number are 
engaged in repair and reconversion work. 
In other words, only 25,000 are engaged in 
new construction, and even this small force 
will largely be laid off in the next few 
months because of the dearth of orders. 

The most deplorable side of this situation 
is that, according to Smith, the 25,000 are 
the ones whom the industry most needs and 
wants to keep on the job. They include the 
most highly skilled, the technical staffs who 
would be first and worst needed in case of 
emergency. To train replacements would be 
a long and costly process. 

But they cannot be kept as long as the 
shipyards are empty of new construction. 
True, said Smith, orders for 23 large-type 
tankers have recently been placed, assuring 
some work in certain yards for a certain 
time. But these tankers are of similar or 
repetitive design and do not utilize the 
broad, technical, diversified skills possessed 
by the most highly trained workers whom 
the builders are so anxious to keep at their 
trades. 

Only one passenger ship is under construc- 
tion in the entire country, and it will be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. The House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee is conduct- 
ing hearings now on the state of our depleted 
merchant marine and shipbuilding industry. 
But even if and when it gets around to acting 
on the President’s advisory committee’s rec- 
ommendations for new construction (which 
President Truman himself threw overboard) 
the industry will have long since stagnated. 
Its revival and the reintegration of its skilled 
craftsmen into a new working force will be 
excessively difficult. 

At some other periods of shipbuilding de- 
cline, the Navy has come to the rescue with 
building programs. This is not the case to- 
day. According to the shipbuilders’ presi- 
dent, only one contract for a naval vessel has 
been placed since the war, and that was for 
one experimental submarine. 

“The present naval program,” he says, 
“offers little hope of activity in shipyards in 
the next 12 months.” On March 1 there 
were 13 naval vessels, of 135,000 displacement 
tons, under construction in the Nation’s pri- 
vate and Navy yards. Many of them are near 
completion. 

This country needs many new, modern 
passenger and passenger-cargo ships for its 
merchant marine. There is no need to go 
over the figures again. They were presented 
to the House committee at a hearing 2 weeks 
ago by Camden union spokesmen, Congress- 
man WOLVERTON, Mayor Brunner, and others, 
together with the stark and dismal facts on 
unemployment in the yards, 
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This country must have.a merchant ma- 
rine commensurate with its rank. It must 
have a shipbuilding industry capable of 
quick expansion for emergency purposes. 

It can have these necessities if Congress 
will pick ‘up the ball that President Truman 
has fumbled and adopt at least the minimum 


building program his advisory committee 
recommended. 





Hall Voting Record Shows Him One of 
Most Loyal of GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, for the benefit of the boys who 
are always trying to put a fellow in the 
middle by little under-cover, off-colci 
jabs and wisecracks, as well as for the 
REcorD, I insert the following newspaper 
article appearing in the Binghamton 
Sun, dated March 29, 1948: 


HALL VOTING RECORD SHOWS HIM ONE OF 
MOST LOYAL OF GOP 


WASHINGTON, March 29.—Representative 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, of Binghamton, is one of 
the most loyal of Republicans, his record in 
the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses 
reveals, Hatt in this session has voted only 
once against GOP policies, but when the 
Democrats were in control he voted 19 times 
against the majority. 

In the last and current Congresses, HALL 
has voted 228 times in person; was paired on 
votes with other Congressmen 69 times, and 
missed roll calls 15 times. His attendance 
record and his party loyalty are quite high in 
comparison with the records of many other 
Republican Members from the State, the 
Sun survey shows. 





Depleting America’s Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, we have a 
grave decision to make—a_ decision 
whether we are going to continue the 
America we know, or substitute an 
America we know little about—the Amer- 
ica of the internationalists and the one- 
worlders. 

The question is: Shall we blindly fol- 
low these, and give America away? The 
question is: Shall we blindly follow and 
accept the delusions of our President? 
Yes, shall we follow the advice and sug- 
gestions of General Marshall, the Sec- 
retary of State, who, to this day, does 
not know where he was on the night of 
December 7, 1941? I doubt that he now 
knows where he is, or where he is going. 

General Marshall, together with 
Morgenthau and FDR, created the mess 
in which we find ourselves. He, as Chief 




























































of Staff, together with Morgenthau and 
FDR, halted General Patton for weeks 
so that Russia could invade Germany, 
and take Berlin. We are now paying for 
that mistake. General Patton blamed 
General Eisenhower for this blunder. 
General Eisenhower, however, was 
simply carrying out the policies laid 
down by General Marshall, Morgenthau, 
and FDR. 

The question is, Shall we blindly follow 
the multimillionaires in the executive 
departments that would give away 
America—who would deplete it of the 
raw materials that belong to unborn 
generations? We have already depleted 
our natural resources from over 11 per- 
cent to less than 9 percent of the world’s 
supply. 

I submit that we have no moral, legal, 
or constitutional right to do so. This 
Nation, born amidst the sufferings of 
Valley Forge, is not ours to betray or 
destroy. It belongs to unborn millions 
as much as it belongs to us. It is the 
property of future, as well as of living, 
Americans. 

The step that we are now asked to take 
is a betrayal. It leads to inevitable de- 
pletion and destruction. Lincoln was 
right when he said that this Nation 
would never be destroyed unless we our- 
selves were its destroyers. We are now 
asked to accept, without question, the 
false propaganda of international prof- 
iteers and multimillionaires that infest 
the various departments of our Govern- 
ment. Take the profits out of the 
Marshall plan, and there would be no 
Marshall plan. 

These profiteers are interested in ad- 
vancing their financial gains, by selling 
products to foreign nations that right- 
fully belong to Americans, They are in- 
terested in having these nations pay for 
these goods with our American dollars— 
gifts—the Marshall plan. This at the 
American taxpayers’ expense. They 
would deplete this Nation of all its raw 
materials to further enrich themselves. 
The trouble with this Government, 
since the days of President Harding, has 
been that the President has had too 
many multi-millionaires in his Cabinet. 
We have gone from the Mellons to the 
Sumner Welles to the _ silver-topped 
Stettiniuses, the Lovetts, the Claytons, 
the Grews, the Harrimans, the Rocke- 
fellers and scores of other international 
bankers and international business- 
men—all products of, or alined with, 
Wall Street. 

Unfortunately the President, in his 
message, still insists on carrying out the 
policies of the former President—the 
policies of Morgenthau, Wallace, and 
company. He too believes that we can 
buy international friendship. He too 
would give to beggar nations that which 
belongs to the American people. 

He forgets that American resources 
have already been largely depleted. He, 
and his amateur statesmen in the execu- 
tive departments, apparently believe 
that we, a little over 6 percent of the 
world’s population—occupying less than 
7 percent of the world’s area—can per- 
manently feed and house the other two 
billion. 

In the same breath, the President asks 
a reduction in the cost of living. He be- 
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lieves this can be done by regimenta- 
tion—dictatorship. He is mistaken. 
Congress cannot, by passing any law, in- 
crease the food supply. It cannot re- 
place depletion. We cannot stop it by 
meddling in other nations’ civil affairs. 
Neither can we stop it by creating a dic- 
tatorship at home. 

The President ought to realize that we 
cannot give away the food and products 
that America needs—creating scarcity— 
and at the same time, reduce the cost of 
living. He should know that you cannot 
give away your cake and eat it too—that 
you cannot give away your meat to for- 
eigners, and have it for your family at 
the same time. He ought to know that 
you cannot give away America’s shirt, 
and still have and wear it. 

The President ought to know that we 
have had enough of bureaucracy and 
regimentation. We have had enough of 
Luckmann, the $24,000,000 cartels inter- 
national soap bubble. Our Government, 
in its melodramatic role, has in recent 
years propagandized the American peo- 
ple—gave them false alarms. Soap- 
bubbler Luckmann gave them meatless 
Tuesdays and eggless and poultryless 
Thursdays. Laughable, if it were not so 
tragic. 

This soap bubbler told the farmers 
that they should sell all their grain to 
be shipped abroad. He can be excused 
for not knowing that the farmer needs 
some grain for seed and feed. Then, he 
insisted that the farmers cut down their 
poultry flocks, and reduce their hog and 
cattle production. This when there is 
already a shortage of meat. It never oc- 
curred to him that if his advice were 
followed, then there would be millions 
hungry in America—there would be 
meatless and mealless weeks, not days. 

The President should know that high 
taxes, foreign gifts and loans, and the 
Government’s attempt to bribe good 
neighbors are solely responsible for the 
high cost of living. The Federal Gov- 
ernment now takes 57 cents, on an aver- 
age, out of every dollar earned. That 
means a direct increase in the cost of 
living of 57 percent. Then, after the 
57 cents has been taken out of your earn- 
ings—your wages—and you wish to buy 
groceries or a suit of clothes, the person 
selling it, will have to add his 57 percent 
to break even. There alone is an in- 
crease to the consumer in the cost of 
living of 114 percent due to Federal taxes. 

There are already 73 hidden taxes on 
a single hot-dog sandwich, 126 on shoes, 
154 on a bar of soap, 148 on a pair of 
overalls, 125 on a cotton dress, 172 on a 
bottle of milk of magnesia, 378 on other 
medicines, 205 on gasoline, 195 on farm 
dresses, and last, but not least, 52 on a 
loaf of bread. We have had enough of 
taxes. 

Then, since the war, we have made 
loans and gifts to foreign nations 
amounting to $27,000,000,000. These 
nations buy in competition with the con- 
sumer, and with your money, drive the 
price up. 

In addition your Government also 
enters into competition with the con- 
sumer. Using your money, it pays $3 
for a bushel of wheat and gives it to 
foreign governments, who sell it for $4 
to $5 a bushel to those who have the 
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money to buy, while the poor people re- 
main hungry. 

The Marshall plan will produce only 
hatred and war. It is as stupid as it is 
dangerous. It. will create an additional 
indebtedness of $20,000,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000,000. If adopted, it will haye cre- 
ated an international WPA that will be 
hard to abolish. 

Under the existing rate of taxes, it will 
take 86 years to pay our present indebt- 
edness. This $20,000,000,000 will have to 
be borrowed, and payment postponed for 
86 years. With simple interest at 21. 
percent, it will, at that time, amount to 
$86,000,000,000. With compound inter- 
est, it will be $160,000,000,000. The time 
has come that we talk plainly, and call 
a halt to the further looting of America 
under the Marshall or any other plan. 

The time has arrived for clear think- 
ing. The Nation cannot continue to go 
deeper into debt. Every man, woman, 
and child now owes the Government 
$4,756 for debts and future obligations. 
it is true that you have not given a note 
and mortgage on your home, but there is 
a blanket mortgage—a tax lien—on you, 
your children, and your home. Over 
one-half of all you eat, drink, or use goes 
for the payment of this tax. 

How are we going to reduce taxes and 
balance the budget, when the Executive 
keeps plunging the Nation deeper into 
debt by making foreign gifts? How can 
we balance the budget if we are going to 
arm half the world against the other 
half? How long will we be a first-class 
nation if we continue to deplete our 
raw materials? 

We are willing .to feed the deserving 
people of Europe for another winter, be- 
cause.we know we are not blameless for 
their condition. However, we object to 
starving our own in order to feed the in- 
dolent in Europe, who are unwilling to 
help themselves. 

The policy of our Government of “for- 
eigners preferred, Americans forgotten” 
must stop. There are many critical ma- 
terials that we will never again produce 
in sufficient quantities for our own use. 
There is still a severe shortage of trucks, 
tractors, combines, automobiles, and 
other products. Yet we find hundreds 
and thousands have gone to foreign na- 
tions. Many of these were shipped to ag- 
gressor nations. While we are threat- 
ened with an oil famine, we shipped mil- 
lions of barrels abroad, including Russia, 
its satellites and other aggressors. 

Our visibility is low—the international 
weather is disagreeable. Our Uncle 
Sam’s vision is very poor. Our Presidents 
and leaders were outgeneraled at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. In place of looking 
for more entanglements, the time has 
come for Congress to repudiate Yalta, 
Teheran, Potsdam, and all the other com- 
mitments that are not in keeping with 
decency and honesty among the nations. 

In his armament race, in his power 
politics, the President is following the 
unfortunate footsteps of the former 
President. He is entering an unde- 
clared war. All this could have been 
avoided if, at Potsdam, he had repudi- 
ated Yalta and taken a firm stand by 
telling Stalin to get back into his own 
country where he belongs and stay there. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, you 
cannot stop an idea with bullets. The 
way to combat communism is to support 
democracy. The rural-aid program in 
the China-aid bill aims to do just that. 
There was much in the China-aid bill of 
which i disapproved, but I heartily sup- 
port the movement for appropriations to 
further the mass education and social 
reconstruction program for China start- 
ed by Dr. James Yen. 

Following are two editorials from the 
New York Herald Tribune on the subject, 
dated March 21 and March 26, 1948, re- 
spectively: 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 21, 1948] 


GOOD NEWS ON CHINA 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee de- 
serves praise for the excellent judgment it 
has shown in drawing plans for aid to the 
Chinese. While there is no real change in 
policy involved in the proposal for $150,- 
000,000 in direct military aid, the proposal 
for $420,000,000 in economic aid includes a 
provision that has great possibilities. This 
provision would enable the Secretary of 
State to use from 5 to 10 percent of the 
$420,000,000 for a rural reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program, provided that he 
can make an agreement with the Chinese 
Government to have this program directed 
by an independent commission, composed 
of three Chinese and two Americans. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
recognized that the government of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek must win popular 
support in rural areas before it can have any 
hope of defeating the Reds. The members 
of the committee were able to see the heart 
of the Chinese problem despite all that has 
happened to obscure it. They acted accord- 
ingly. Their essential idea is thoroughly 
sound. The detailed suggestion they made 
can be improved if there is enough oppor- 
tunity for further study of what they sug- 
gest. One improvement would be to in- 
crease the amount offered to aid China’s 
peasants. Another—perhaps an_ essential 
one—would be to provide that the sum given 
could be used for no other purpose than 
rural reconstruction and _ rehabilitation. 
This would make it difficult for reactionaries 
in Nanking to try to divert the entire $420,- 
000,000 to projects that have nothing to do 
with the welfare of the Chinese people. 

The essential point, however, is that the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee has drawn 
a plan for China that includes a proposal 
in line with the European recovery program 
insteaq of being contradictory to that pro- 
gram. The committee, in essence, suggests 
that efforts to kill Communists are not 
enough in China. Its members want to meet 
the Chinese problem as this newspaper has 
urged for years, by offering the Chinese a 
superior alternative to communism, one 
which will mobilize public opinion for a real 
fight against the danger. In addition—and 
this is most cheering—the committee mem- 
bers have a specific plan to carry out what 
they propose. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
26, 1948] 


AID FOR RURAL CHINA 


Indications have come from China that 
American assistance for rural reconstruc- 


tion and rehabilitation would be welcomed 
by some Chinese officials, but that they would 
prefer to have direct control of any sums 
granted. Dr. Han Li-wu, vice minister of 
education in Nanking, has emphasized the 
interest of his organization in mass educa- 
tion and other devices for improving the 
lot of China’s peasants. He has predicted 
that his ministry would have no difficulty 
in obtaining more funds for such work after 
the China aid program now under considera- 
tion in the American Congress is approved. 

One point to be made in this connection 
is that the efforts of the Nanking govern- 
ment to do something for China’s farmers— 
and thus give them better reasons for op- 
posing the Communists—have been effective 
in only a few small areas. Several Nanking 
Officials have excellent intentions along this 
line, as Dr. Han has, but it is doubtful that 
any project for rural reconstruction that 
was wholly controlled by Nanking would be 
worthy of American support. The trouble 
is not with men like Dr. Han, but with the 
corrupt and inefficient governments in the 
provinces and counties that fail to put into 
effect decisions made at China's capital. 

A project to improve the lot of China’s 
farmers which was controlled by an inde- 
pendent commission made up of Chinese and 
Americans, as suggested by the House, For- 
eign Affairs Committee, would accomplish 
more than one dominated by the Nanking 
government. If the problems of China are 
to be attacked like those of Europe, by 
trying to improve the basic economy of the 
country, it will be essential to have American 
funds used for the purpose intended. This 
could be done by relying on carefully select- 
ed Chinese for local direction of what must 
be a Chinese program and upon a commis- 
sion made up of first-rate American and Chi- 
nese, preferably with a Chinese chairman, to 
do the over-all planning and to supervise 
the expenditures. 


THE SOCIAL FRONT—-MASS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR CHINA 


Marcu 9, 1948. 

The following points illustrate and em- 
phasize the urgency of action on this pro- 
gram today: 

1. The phenomenal growth of communism 
in China: Twenty years ago the Communists 
in China were a negligible group. Chiang 
Kai-shek fought them for 4 years witn all 
the modern weapons. He failed and the 
Communists have been gaining steadily in 
military strength and in popular support 
since that time. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment has lost the confidence of the people 
and created thereby a tremendous political 
vacuum. The Communists lost no time in 
filling this vacuum. They have succeeded to 
an alarming extent in posing as the champion 
of the oppressed and illiterate masses of 
China. 

2. Why aid for the military front alone is 
futile: If bullets alone were enough, the su- 
perior Nationalist army would have defeated 
the Communists long ago. The fact that 
the Nationalists have been losing to the Com- 
munists in spite of their military superiority 
should give us pause. One important reason 
for the success of the Communists is that 
they do not fight on one front alone. They 
have the military front. But they also have 
the social and economic front—political ed- 
ucation, agrarian reform, and even public 
health. 

3. Social front vital: Without the social 
and economic front the military front can 
never succeed. It is not enough to be anti- 
Communist. Any government and any army 
without the support of the people is doomed 
to fail. A social front must be established 
to serve the needs of the people, to raise their 
standards of living, etc. ‘This social front 
will help to strengthen the military front. 
It will also win back the confidence of the 
people in the government. Most important 
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of all, it will lay the foundation for a strong 
and democratic China. 

4. Urgent need for American dollars: The 
requirements of this program have not been 
understood. It has sometimes been thought 
that American dollars are needed merely to 
pay the pay roll in China for the adminis- 
tration of this program. This is not the case. 
Essential materials from the markets of the 
United States will be urgently needed: 

A. Educational aspects: Paper and ink for 
textbooks, reading material, newspapers, 
magazines, etc. 

Films for visual education to train leaders 
along scientific and technical lines. 

Radios for audio-education technique. 

B. Livelihood: Agriculture—seeds, fertiliz- 
ers, farm machinery and tools, machinery for 
irrigation; animal stock for breeding; poul- 
try, insecticides. 

Rural industries—tools for handicrafts, 
paper-making, looms, dyeing and finishing 
equipment, tanning equipment, and so forth. 

C. Health: Medicine, equipment for clin- 


’ ies, small units for hospitals, pharmaeceuti- 


cals. 


D. Technical personnel: American techni- 
cians and specialists for visual education, 
cooperative organization, plant breeding, 
animal husbandry, veterinary science, tex- 
tiles, dyeing and finishing, public health 
and medicine. 

5. Ten percent of financial aid to be ear- 
marked for the social economic front: This 
will show the people of China that the United 
States is concerned with their welfare. It 
will start the basic reconstruction necessary 
for a democratic China. If only military aid 
is given, it will be resented. For military aid 
alone will look to the Chinese as a form of 
American imperialism. 

6. Machinery to administer the fund and 
the program: A joint commission of Amer- 
ican and Chinese representatives appointed 
by the respective governments. This com- 
mission should be independent, nonpolitical, 
and nonpartisan. This commission should 
have power delegated by their respective 
governments for control of all funds. The 
members should be chosen for their interest 
or practical experience in mass education and 
social reconstruction. 


A Rehearing Should Be Granted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shereveport Times of March 
21, 1948: 


A REHEARING SHOULD BE GRANTED 


The brief filed by Delta Air Lines appealing 
the recent Civil Aeronautics Board decision 
denying Delta a New Orleans-Washington- 
New York route which would have given the 
huge Mid-South area radiating from Shreve- 
port one-carrier service to those eastern 
cities offers strong, logical, and sound reasons 
why the Federal agency should order a re- 
hearing of the case. 

At the same time the brief, through its 
factual presentation and between the lines, 
reveals in a manner that should shock the 
American public the pitiful situation of 4 
Civil Aeronautics Board completely disor- 
ganized as to objective viewpoint and per- 
spective. 

Delta’s application was for a new route 
between New Orleans, Washington, and New 
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York. Through its present Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Shreveport, and Atlanta service, 
Delta thus would be able to give one-carrier 
service to and from the present political and 
financial capitals of the world—Washington 
and New York—to a mid-South area that 
now is the largest geographical and popula- 
tion area in the Nation not having such 
service, 

Instead of granting Delta’s application, 
the CAB gave Pennsylvania Central Airlines 
a New  Orleans-Birmingham-Washington 
route connecting into the Great Lakes area 
and denied the Delta application. The map 
printed on this page today graphically illus- 
trates how ridiculous this decision was from 
the standpoint of granting service to areas 
most needing it. The darkened area is that 
which would have benefited if Delta had 
been granted its application. The light en- 
closed area is that which benefits from the 
PCA grant made by the CAB. The legend 
printed with the map shows how many cities 
would benefit from Delta’s proposed service, 
how few gain anything from the new PCA 
service, 

The CAB thus has, by its decision, delib- 
erately spurned the needs and desires and 
transportation welfare of a thriving, pros- 
perous, progressive section of the Nation, and 
in doing so has placed a tremendous stum- 
bling block in the path of that area’s future 
progress. And, in our opinion, in doing so 
it has violated the rules of common logic, 
common business sense, and simple foresight. 
It has, in fact, followed directly the courses 
of illogic, bad business, and narrow short- 
sightedness. For example, as Delta states in 
its brief of appeal: 

“The Board’s decision is wrong because it 
rewards PCA’s mismanagement and penal- 
izes Delta’s good record. Delta is a soundly 
organized, well-run, low-cost system. PCA 
is a disorganized, high-cost operator. PCA 
is under investigation, in proceedings ini- 
tiated by the Board itself, with reference to 
the soundness of its route structure and its 
financial stability. The Board has violated 
a first principle of administrative action. 
It has rewarded poor management and pe- 
nalized good management. The Board is 
wrong in fixing the permanent route pat- 
tern on the basis of an unproved assump- 
tion of the seriousness of the present 
conditions.” 

If the board of directors of a business cor- 
poration followed such a course, the stock- 
holders soon would have a new board—or the 
corporation would be forced out of business. 

The CAB decision not only is unsound, in 
our opinion, but it was reached through 
thoroughly unfair and discriminatory steps 
in that the Board permitted cities along 
PCA's lines to intervene and be heard in the 
hearings but refused to let cities along Delta's 
route be heard—such as Shreveport, Tyler, 
Dallas, Monroe, Jackson, Meridian, and so on. 

In doing this, and in rewarding PCA’s bad 
management while penalizing Delta’s good 
management, the Board certainly has justi- 
fled the criticism that has been made of it in 
some quarters, namely, that it is and has 
been engaged in fostering the interests of air 
lines with big eastern financiai backing at 
the expense of lines with Southern or other 
backing, and at the expense also of the Amer- 
ican traveling public; that this is especially 
true of Eastern Air Lines. 

The CAB also completely ignored the fact 
that the Dallas-Fort Worth area, While now 
having one-carrier service to the East via 
American Airlines, needs additional service 
and that Dallas was one of the cities officially 
backing Delta’s original application and 
now Officially is backing Delta’s appeal. And 
CAB apparently was unimpressed by the vital 
fact that the points between Fort Worth 
and Birmingham would produce more than 
one-third of all the estimated traffic over 
the proposed extension to New York. 

In other words, CAB seems to have ignored 
just about everything of real bearing on the 
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case, including the report of its own exam- 
iner who, a year ago, recommended unequiv- 
ocally that Delta be given the route re- 
quested and who stated that award of the 
route to Delta would best serve the public 
interest. 

It is a dangerous. thing, indeed, for a 
laymen-board of any kind to flout the rec- 
ommendations of experts and professionals 
who have made thorough investigation into 
the problem at hand—but CAB did this, 
apparently with no more than a casual glance 
at the examiner’s report. At least, the text 
of the CAB decision completely ignores that 
report and its recommendations and does 
so without any explanation. 

The preliminary statement in Delta’s 47- 
page brief of appeal, though carrying a slight 
touch of legal phraseology, so clearly sum- 
marizes the strength of Delta’s position and 
the weakness of CAB’s decision, that we 
quote a portion of it here: 

“The management of Delta, on behalf of 
the company, its stockholders, and employ- 
ees, protests against the treatment accorded 
it by the decision of this case. We believe 
it difficult to overstate the seriousness of 
the injury which has been done by the board's 
decision. Delta has been denied an essen- 
tial step in its natural growth, from which 
it may now be finally foreclosed since the 
board is now about at the end of the cycle 
of cases involving route enlargements and 
almost all of the major routes have been 
allocated. The injury done to Delta at this 
stage, by closing the door on this major 
development and keeping Delta as a second- 
class air line, cannot be brushed aside on 
the ground that the loss can be recouped 
by its securing future routes. There are 
virtually no other major routes available 
to it. 

“In summary: This result was reached by 
the board as the consequence of a disorderly 
and improper administrative mishandling of 
the case which resulted in a denial of a due 
hearing to Delta; 

“(1) By denying Delta the hearing which 
the act requires by delaying the decision 20 
months and then deciding the case on the 
assumption of the seriousness and the con- 
trolling importance of the temporary pres- 
ent depression in the industry about which, 
necessarily, there was no evidence on the 
record, whereas if the depression is as serious 
as the board believed, it should have followed 
the advice of the President’s air-policy com- 
mission and delayed action on the case; 

“(2) By denying Delta the hearing to which 
it was entitled by the act, as the result of 
granting rights to PCA (conflicting with 
those sought by Delta) in a contemporane- 
ously pending regional case (the Southeast- 
ern States case) in violations of the princi- 
ples of the decision in Ashbacker Radio Corp. 
v. Federal Communications Commission (66 
Sup. Ct. 148), and in complete disregard of 
the repeated protests of Delta made on the 
ground that the two cases involved the same 
trunk-line issue and that the case of Delta 
in this docket should not be prejudiced and 
prejudged by conflictive action in the other 
docket; 

“(3) By discriminating against Delta in 
favor of PCA by excluding from participation 
in this case as formal parties the representa- 
tives of the cities on Delta’s route 24 in Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, although over 
one-third of the traffic involved in Delta's 
proposed operation is traffic from such points, 
which Delta alone could serve and although 
the representatives of cities on PCA’s route 
55, which were similarly interested, were per- 
mitted this right; 

“(4) By accepting as evidence unproved 
and untested statements of fact made in 
argument by counsel of Eastern Air Lines as 
to its alleged present low-load factors and 
earnings; and 

“(5) By so misunderstanding the service 
proposed in Delta’s application, as to grant 
the certification of a service other than, and 
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inferior to, the service actually proposed by 
Delta.” 

In its decision, the CAB contended that 
North-South service in and out of the Great 
Lakes area was essential and that PCA 
should be granted its application as a re- 
sult. Delta suggests that this Great Lakes 
area service be retained as granted, but that 
CAB should eliminate one single route mile 
in the PCA grant which would leave the 
through New Orleans-New York route, and its 
accompanying Fort Worth-Dallas-Shreve- 
port-New York new route, to Delta—through 
a@ grant by CAB to that effect. This would 
provide one-carrier service for the huge Mid- 
south area extending east and west of 
Shreveport. 

If CAB does this, it will rectify one of the 
gravest and most inexcusable errors ever 
made by a Federal agency. We earnestly 
recommend such action to the members of 
the Board. 





The Samuel Gearhart Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. H. LICHTENWALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to report to Congress and 
the American people the most recent in- 
formation I have received on the Samuel 
Gearhart case from the War Depart- 
ment relative to the shocking incident I 
reported to you on the floor of this House 
on March 10. 

At that time you will recall I stated 
that this incident had been given prac- 
tically no attention whatsoever and that 
if it had not been for the inguiries that 
were made by a newspaper correspond- 
ent and myself, the War Department in- 
formed me the files would have been 
marked “closed” and no further ques- 
tions asked of the Russian authorities 
as to the disposition of this case. Con- 
tinuous prodding resulted in a request 
by the War Department to General Keyes 
in Austria for an investigation and report 
on the case. 

I have just received from the War De- 
partment the following information on 
the Gearhart case which I would like to 
insert in the RecorD at this point. I 
shall continue to inquire of the proper 
authorities in our Government, whom I 
feel should be interested with me in a 
clarification of this entire shocking inci- 
dent, in an effort to determine what 
action the Soviet authorities are finally 
willing to take for the cause of justice. 

In reply to your cable No. WCL 40954, re- 
questing information as a basis for a repiy 
to the Allentown Call, the following in- 
formation is furnished: 

The Russian civilian, Stephan N. Inrin who 
allegedly inflicted injuries on Pfc. Samuel 
Gearhart on the night of December 18-19, 
1947, resulting in Gearhart’s death was 
turned over to Russian authorities in Vienna 
on the night of the incident. Interallied 
agreements for military police control in 
Austria require that nationals of the four 
occupying powers who are arrested be turned 
over to their own authorities for investiga- 
tion, trial, and punishment. Immediately 
after the incident was reported to the United 
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States Provost Marshal in Vienna a complete 
and thorough investigation was made by the 
United States Twelfth Criminal Investiga- 
tion Division. Result of United States Army 
investigation was that Gearhart died in line 
of duty as a result of injuries received when 
he was assaulted by Stephan Inrin. Every 
step has been taken by United States au- 
thorities to make American witnesses in the 
case available to Soviet authorities in Vienna 
for testimony, and to cooperate with Soviet 
authorities in bringing Inrin to trial. How- 
ever, no United States witnesses have been 
questioned by the Soviet authorities to date. 

Repeated inquiries have been made by the 
American Provost Marshal to the Russian 
Provost Marshal concerning disposition of 
the case. The only answer received has been 
that the case has been referred to higher 
Russian authority and that no further in- 
formation is available. Meanwhile, the 
United States High Commissioner for 
Austria has dispatched a letter to the Soviet 
High Commissioner pointing out the fact 
that no American witnesses have been ap- 
proached for testimony in this case. The 
United States High Commissioner further re- 
quested the Soviet High Commissioner for 
information as to the status of the case and 
assurance that Inrin will be promptly 
brought to trial and adequately punished. 
The Soviet High Commissioner has been 
unable to offer any information other than 
the statement that the case has been re- 
ferred for action to higher Soviet authority 
(presumably Moscow). 

Every effort will continue to be made by 
this headquarters to determine final action 
taken by Soviet authorities in this case. 

KEYES. 

MARCH 30, 1948. 





The Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 12 adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of California. 

The resolution represents the consid- 
ered judgment of the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia. Its members are the elected rep- 
resentatives of the same people who elect 
some of us to Congress. Those repre- 
sentatives serve with the same high pur- 
poses with which we in Congress serve. 

The affairs of our people in matters of 
local concern can best be handled by their 
representatives in State and local gov- 
ernment in many instances. The han- 
dling of tide and submerged coastal lands 
is traditionally such an instance. 

The resolution points out the grave 
concern of the State of California with 
regard to its tidelands. It points out by 
implication the equal concern which each 
State has in its natural resources and the 
right of the State to control them as op- 
posed to further centralization of control 
in some Federal bureau. 

The enactment by Congress of the 
legislation menticned in the resolution is 
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The resolution is as follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution 12 


Joint resolution relative to the tide and sub- 
merged lands off the coast of California 


Whereas on the adoption of the Declera- 
tion of Independence, the original States, 
as successors to the English crown, became 
the owners of the tide and submerged lands 
within their respective borders, and such 
ownership was retained by them on the 
adoption of the Constitution and never has 
been relinquished to the Federal Govern- 
ment since; and 

Whereas the State of California was ad- 
mitted to the Union on a basis of equality 
with the original States, possessing and en- 
joying all the attributes of sovereignty re- 
siding in the original States, including the 
ownership of the tide and submerged lands 
within its borders; and 

Whereas the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the United 
States vs. California has held that “The 
United States of America is now, and has 
been at all times pertinent hereto, possessed 
of paramount rights in, and full dominion 
and power over, the lands, minerals and 
other things underlying the Pacific Ocean ly- 
ing seaward of the ordinary low-water mark 
on the coast of California, and outside of 
inland waters, extending seaward three nau- 
tical miles and bounded on the north and 
south, respectively, by the northern and 
southern boundaries of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The State of California has no title 
thereto or property interest therein”; and 

Whereas this decision casts a cloud upon 
the title of the State of California and all of 
its subdivisions or persons acting pursuant 
to its permission, to the tide and submerged 
lands off the coast of the State of Cali- 
fornia extending seaward 3 miles; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has declared 
that the power to determine the question of 
ownership resides in the Congress; and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have spent enormous sums of 
money improving and developing the tide 
and submerged lands along the coast of 
California, which improvements and de- 
velopments are in jeopardy unless the Con- 
gress enacts legislation to remove the cloud 
on the title to said lands created by the 
Supreme Court decision; and 

Whereas the State of California has de- 
veloped and made available for public use, 
a system of beaches and parks at great cost 
and expense to the people of California, and 
these State-owned and operated beaches and 
parks have been developed to the point where 
they are now used and enjoyed by approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 people per year; and 

Whereas the State of California, its cities, 
counties, and other political subdivisions 
have made improvements to tide and sub- 
merged lands for many purposes including 
but not limited to harbor developments, 
piers, docks, wharves, jetties, recreational 
facilities, and industrial sites; and 

Whereas the State of California has had for 
many years a full and complete set of laws 
designed for the conservation, regulation, 
and management of its natural resources in 
such fields as mining, forestry, beaches and 
parks, oil and gas, public lands, soil conserva- 
tion, fish and game, and harbors and naviga- 
tion, and the State has provided for ade- 
quately staffed and financed administrative 
agencies to carry out these laws; and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have made the investments, im- 
provements, and developments herein set 
forth in good faith upon the assumption that 
the State of California was the owner of, and 
had dominion and jurisdiction over the tide 
and submerged lands lying off the coast of 
California; and 
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Whereas for many years prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision, many agencies of the 
Federal Government have recognized the 
ownership, dominion, and jurisdiction of the 
State of California over these tide and sub- 
merged lands; and 

Whereas the cloud created by the decision 
of the Supreme Court not only affects the in- 
vestment, development, and improvement 
already made on and tq the tide and sub- 
merged lands off the coast of California, but 
it will prevent further investments in and 
development to and improvement of these 
tide and submerged lands off the coast of 
California, to the detriment of the people 
of the State of California and of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully 
requested to enact legislation now pending 
before the Congress, to remove the cloud 
created by the Supreme Court decision by 
quitclaiming to the State of California and 
the other respective States of the United 
States and to their subdivisions and to per- 
sons acting under and pursuant to their per- 
mission, ownership of, title to, and dominion 
over the lands beneath the tide waters and 
navigable waters of the United States a dis- 
tance seaward 3 miles; so that the State of 
California together with the several States 
may continue without interruption the title 
to and dominion and jurisdiction over said 
lands, thereby perpetuating what has been 
considered for more than 160 years in good 
faith to be a proper sphere of State jurisdic- 
tion, dominion, and ownership; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Representatives of 
the State of California and to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the United States Senate 
and to the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives and to the Pres- 
ident of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is directed to send copies of this resolution 
to the mayors of all California cities and the 
chairmen of all boards of supervisors of Cali- 
fornia counties and urge that they, in their 
local areas, continue unabated their valiant 
battle for the reaffirmation, by the Congress 
and the President, of California’s unques- 
tioned title to its tide and submerged lands. 





Cotton Trade Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I inctude the following 
editorial from the New Orleans Item: 


COTTON TRADE LEADERSHIP 


A statistical review of American cotton 
trading for the 13 business days from March 
10 through March 24 discloses the significant 
fact that for 9 of these days New Orleans 
transactions were greater in volume than 
those of New York. Taken all by itself, this 
would be an impressive announcement, for 
it reveals what appears to be a definite trend. 
But it should be considered also in its rela- 
tion to other high lights of the New Orleans 
scene. 

New York’s leadership in the volume of 
cotton-futures trading has stemmed from 
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the fact that it is the world's foremost finan- 
cial center, to which the concentrated vol- 
ume of commodity purchase and sale natu- 
rally would gravitate. New Orleans, on the 
other hand, is in the heart of the cotton- 
producing belt, it is a leading port for cot- 
ton shipment, and most of our exchange 
activity is carried on by men whose families 
have been engaged in cotton planting for 
generations. 

The most significant aspect of this situa- 
tion, however, transcends home-town boost- 
erism. Because the largest volume of fu- 
tures trading was carried on in New York, 
most of the miils have followed the practice 
of making their purchases on the basis of 
New York exchange quotations. If the pres- 
ent shift of trading volume to New Orleans 
is maintained, that situation will change 
with it. In that event, with the mills trans- 
ferring the larger share of their purchasing 
activity to New Orleans, and basing their 
prices on New Orleans quotations, a still 
greater volume of ordinary trading will be 
channeled through the New Orleans ex- 
change, bringing to this city a great deal of 
business that now goes elsewhere. 

New Orleans would thus become the center 
of the world’s cotton trade. In the light of 
recent trends, this is entirely possible, and 
even probable, for the first time in something 
more than 70 years. 

So much for the implications arising from 
this disclosure on its own account. But it 
is only fair and reasonable to emphasize that 
this is not an isolated instance of the city’s 
postwar commercial and industrial expan- 
sion. The phenomenal growth of our port 
business has attracted world-wide attention, 
thanks to the publicity given to it by Greater 
New Orleans, Inc. The creation of a free- 
port zone and the establishment of a perma- 
nent Army port of embarkation were two of 
the high lights of our 1947 progress. 

The opening of the International Trade 
Mart, whose facilities are already overtaxed 
by advance reservations, is scheduled for the 
early summer of this year. Our continued 
industrial growth was underscored the other 
day by the announcement that the annual 
pay-roll total for New Orleans now exceeds 
$358,000,000, which is a 337-percent increase 
over 1938, with 27 percent of the total com- 
ing from manufacturing industries. 

Thus the disclosure that New Orleans is 
seriously challenging New York’s volume 
leadership in cotton-futures trading must be 
taken as part of a general picture of continu- 
ing growth and development which gives 
added ground for optimism in viewing the 
city’s future. 





Is World War III at Hand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 26 issue of the United States 
News, there was a very sobering news 
story entitled “Is World War III at 
Hand?” 

™ asking unanimous consent to have 
this news item inserted in the Recorp, I 
do so with the feeling that the prospects 
ahead are not pleasant to contemplate. 
There is not one among us who does not 
wish they were otherwise. If there ever 
was a period in the history of our be- 
loved country that we, as Members of 
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Congress, should seek divine guidance in 
our actions, it is now. 

In the light of world conditions and in 
the interest of the youth of America, we 
must face our responsibilities. 

These news items reported from the 
nerve centers of Europe, as well as Wash- 
ington, is inserted for thoughtful study: 


Is WorLp War III at Hann? 


(Reported from Stockholm, Berlin, Paris, 
Rome, London, and Washington) 


War fear is great and growing in many 
nations of Europe. 

War is expected in a matter of months by 
some, within 4 or 5 years by others. War 
trend is running strong. 

War sentiment is getting stronger in 
Washington. 

War could come from events in Norway 
or in Italy. It all depends on how far the 
Russians are ready to push. 

Feeling in the United States is that war 
may be imminent. 

To find out what informed Europeans are 
thinking about war, U. S. News and World 
Report asked its world staff inside Europe 
to get off-the-record opinions from the best 
sources. The replies: 


STOCKHOLM 


Chances are 50-50 that Russia will try to 
push ahead this year. Norway would be first 
in line. Sweden would be cut off by the 
Russians as she was isolated by Nazis in 
1940. 

Feeling is that Russia acted 4 months 
ahead of schedule in Czechoslovakia and 
Finland to offset growing anti-Communist 
strength in both countries. There is a simi- 
lar trend in Norway. Norwegians feel they 
may be next, but they expect Russia to strike 
with force from without. Norwegians are 
secure within; Communists are weak. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, all are 
hurrying to strengthen their defenses. 
Premiers of all three countries, meeting in 
Stockholm, have pledged resistance to at- 
tack. But Sweden, if cut off by a Russian 
drive into Norway, may stay neutral. 

Real war would go mainly through Ger- 
many to Atlantic ports. It is believed Rus- 
sians could take all western Europe to the 
Spanish frontier within 4 weeks if war should 
come this spring or summer. 

Bombing retaliation against the Russians 
would last 5 months to 1 year while armies 
are organizing. 

Result would be destruction of what re- 
mains of western Europe. 

Struggle for military supremacy would re- 
quire 5 to 7 years. Outcome would leave 
victors greatly impoverished, facing a ruined 
world. 

BERLIN 

There is less war feeling among informed 
sources in Germany than elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. 

Russia, it is believed here, still is wrapped 
up with limited objectives that Soviet lead- 
ers hope to be able to reach without war. 

Currently, Russia is trying to squeeze 
American, British, and French authorities 
out of Berlin, an island in the Soviet zone. 
German Communists, backed by Russian of- 
ficials, are publicly urging the Allied Con- 
trol Council to get out, leaving Berlin to 
their “German Government.” Communists 
in non-Russian zones of the city are warn- 
ing Germans to obey Communists or expect 
trouble when Russia takes Berlin by force. 

If war does come, Germans expect to be 
hurt more than other Europeans. As mat- 
ters now stand, it is thought that Russian 
troops could occupy western Germany 
quickly, perhaps within a fortnight. Un- 
der Russian occupation, western Germans 
see nothing for themselves but a bloody 
purge of anti-Communists, hunger, misery, 
and American bombs through a long war. 
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PARIS 


Top Frenchmen agree war is inevitable 
sooner or later, possibly within 6 months 

War now could result from Soviet's push- 
ing too far too fast in efforts to prevent 
the United States from arming 250,000,000 
Europeans against Russian expansion. 

Before Russia pulled Czechoslovakia into 
line, French leaders counted on two years’ 
grace before war. Now it’s believed that the 
grace period is lost, and western Europe is 
in a state of alert. 

War psychology is more noticeable on the 
streets of Paris than in 1938 and early 1939. 
Fears of war feed on reports that United 
States public opinion is prepared for war 
over issues that are fully understood and 
Clearly defined. 

France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg 
are looking to ‘he United States for arms for 
20 divisions as soon as possible. Leaders in 
all four countries wish without hope that 
American strategy is for defense on the 
Rhine. 

French officials admit privately their arse- 
nals are empty, their warplanes few, their 
troops not entirely reliable. They look to 
Britain for military leadership and air sup- 
port. 

French privately favor United States mili- 
tary action as soon as possible. They think 
long-range atomic bombing shovld be em- 
ployed before atom advantage is lost. Atomic 
attack, they think, would force Russians 
back of the Polish frontier for a quick armis- 
tice. 

Swift occupation of western Europe by the 
Russian Army is expected should the Soviet 
Union start a war. Aim of the Soviets would 
be to shut the United States off from conti- 
nental Atlantic bases north of Spain. 

Britain's position, thus, is expected to be 
less tenable than in 1940. But French offi- 
Cials fear that Britain is not yet frightened 
enough for real union with western Europe. 
It is expected developments in Italy may alter 
British views. 

ROME 

Much less war scare is evident in Italy than 
in United States public opinion, Communists, 
campaigning for elections April 18, are fol- 
lowing the usual line of peace ahead, deny- 
ing war danger. Some officials believe Rus- - 
sia is pursuing objectives in the Far East, and 
will not encourage the use of force by Com- 
munists in western Europe till war comes 

General optimism prevails for the short 
range. Long-range thinking is that war is 
inevitable within 4 or 5 years. 

Majority believes Russia doesn’t want war, 
because the United States is too strong. But 
it is agreed that the next move is up to Rus- 
sia. If Russia goes ahead in Italy toward a 
revolt by Italian Communists, an ultimatum 
from the United States is expected to halt 
Moscow. 

Greatest danger, must agree, is that a 
United States ultimatum might arrive too 
late, after Russia has stirred Italian Commu- 
nists to action. Civil war, once started in 
Italy, would be hard to stop. Moscow, even 
if it desired, might not be able to call a halt 
in Italy if revolt begins. 

There is confidence everywhere that war, 
once begun, will end in victory for the United 
States. 

LONDON 

Britain's leaders are acutely conscious of 
the danger that Russia may be carried away 
by her effort to get what she can without 
war. That, as the British see it, is the No. 1 
danger of war now. 

Feverish haste is evident on the diplo- 
matic side. British officials are vitally in- 
terested in getting the United States to 
put a military guarantee of western Europe 
on paper as soon as they can. 

There is not so much haste evident in Brit- 
ain’s own military preparations, Britain 
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thinks of stopping Russia in terms, first, of 
United States strength and United States 
willingness to use that strength. As realists, 
British leaders no longer are counting first on 


Britain’s own military power. 

No speed-up of civilian defense is evident 
yet, at least in terms of 1939. 

The British Navy has announced that 
British warships, including the newest de- 


stroyers, still top secret, are going to the 
West Indies this summer for joint exercises 
with the United States Navy. A September 
cruise is scheduled for the South Atlantic. 
Both plans could be canceled if war appears 
imminent 

In the air, Britian’s fighter squadrons 
well equipped with Meteor and Vampire jet 
planes. Eut the Royal Air Force probably 
has no more than 100 bombers ready for 
action For bombers, Britain looks to the 
United States. 

On land, Britain has enough basic equip- 
ment to meet emergencies. It won’t be 
necessary for the United States to rush over 
a million rifles, as in 1940. But Britain ex- 
pects war, when it comes, to be long. With 
Britain under rocket attack, new weapons 
would have to be made in America. 











WASHINGTON 

Top officials in Washington do not expect 
war this spring, barring a sharp turn of Rus- 
sian policy toward armed conflict. Informed 
sources, in fact, are thinking in terms of 
blocking a war for this year and for several 
years to come through preparing United 
States public opinion and United States de- 
fenses 

Up to now, it is believed in Washington, 
Russia has been out for everything she can 
get short of war. Question is whether the 
Russians expect to meet a United States 
ultimatum. United States aim is to convince 
the Russians that they can move no farther 
westward, whether by armed force or by Com- 
munist revolts, without risking war. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that Russia may start 
trouble that Russia cannot stop. 

Basis of United States policy, thus, is to 
prepare American defenses in order to make 
war more remote. Congress and public opin- 
jon are being informed of the danger that 
Russia’s acts may force the United States in 
defense, to show a willingness and an ability 
to engage in a shooting war. 


Freedom Is Everybody’s Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
address, Freedom Is Everybody’s Job, of 
Attorney Peter W. Hoguet, delivered at 
the rally of the American Friends of 
Slovak Freedom, 406 East Sixty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y., February 22, 
1948: 








FREEDOM IS EVERYBODY’S JOB 
(Address by Attorney Peter W. Hoguet, de- 
livered at the rally of the American Friends 
of Slovak Freedom, St. John Nepomucene 
Auditorium, 406 East Sixty-seventh Street, 
New York City, Sunday, February 22, 1948) 
The American Friends of Slovak Freedom 
is an organization dedicated to the cause of 
international understanding, and it is fitting 
that we should hold this rally today, on 








George Washington's birthday, in this audi- 
torium of St. John Nepomucene. 

It has often been said of our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, that he was first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. We Americans have a 
great history and tradition to follow and live 
up to. 

Slovakia has certainly its share of the 
aftermath of the war. 

Today the Slovak Nation must struggle 
for survival against the establishment of the 
Russian political system, within boundaries. 
The Communists precipitated the present 
crisis in Czechoslovakia by their plan to es- 
tablish a police state. Through the Commu- 
nist Minister of Interior, Vaclav Nosek, they 
ordered the transfer and purge of all non- 
Communist police district supervisors, Im- 
mediately in protest two Czech National 
Socialists and three Slovak Democrats as well 
as the three Czech peoples ministers re- 
signed their Cabinet posts. These men and 
all the people of Czechoslovakia, who be- 
lieve in the democratic principles need help. 

People who have had a Catholic and demo- 
cratic inheritance and have no self-rule will 
never submit willingly. The Slovaks, al- 
though a small nation numerically, have an 
ancient and honorable history. After the 
war, Slovakia voted against Communist rule 
in its first parliamentary election. Czecho- 
slovakia has avoided being completely drawn 
into the Soviet orbit. The Slovak Democrats 
and two other parties are now fighting to 
deliver a set-back to the Communist program 
to dominate eastern Europe. Today’s papers 
all carry headlines of resistance to Com- 
munist pressure. 

But Czechoslovakia is going through what 
has happened to neighboring countries under 
Soviet domination and unfortunately, slowly 
but inexorably, it is paying the price for its 
resistance to communism. And esvecially 
little Slovakia is feeling for the second time 
since 1945 a ruthless invasion of com- 
munism. 

Many of us here know what this means 
and know the reprisals and dictatorial steps 
that have already been taken against the 
church, friends, and some instances our own 
families. This knowledge of what has hap- 
pened under Russian domination makes this 
group, and all the American Friends of 
Slovak Freedom keenly aware of their pres- 
ent-day responsibility here in America. 

Slovakia is the heart and crossroads of 
Europe and American Friends of Slovak 
Freedom by disseminating information about 
the Slovaks, perform a great service and fur- 
ther the cause of international understand- 
ing 

The Slovaks have a long Christian and 
Catholic tradition and history. The Slovaks 
built the first Christian church in all east- 
ern Europe in 833 at Nitra. SS. Cyril and his 
brother Methodius were responsible for the 
largest conversion in the history of Christi- 
anity. The missionary work of these two 
brothers not only provided an alphabet for 
the Slavs but held out hope of unifying the 
whole family of nations in middle Europe and 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

We shall accomplish little by merely point- 
ing cut the forces that are weakening the 
Christian tradition. It is true—a new Chris- 
tendom or a new Pagandom is ahead—but 
instead of lethargy, we .need action, organ- 
ization, and individual responsibility. 

That is why it is so important to meet 
here today and give your support to the 
American Friends of Slovak Freedom. 

Complacency can descend upon practically 
all of us and easily cause us to slip into a very 
dangerous position. We may content our- 
selves by being very busy condemning com- 
munsim without alluding to the fact that we 
have done practically nothing towards shap- 
ing a positive program for the great number 
of individuals in our country who are living 
off the benefits of Christian civilization but 
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who are becoming less and less conscious of 
the great Christian fundamentals that have 
made our Nation possible. 

Freedom is everybody’s job. 

There is aiso a need for developing and 
reflecting the opinions of Catholics, of citi- 
zens to possess a background of solid prin- 
ciples. We here, I know, all hope that Ameri- 
can Catholics will broaden the scope of opin- 
ion and strengthen the basic policy developed 
by an informed citizenry, a citizenry aware 
of Christian principles. 

Knowing that much of the future of the 
world depends upon America, it is extremely 
important that we support our patriotic 
community organizations and that each in- 
dividual play an active part and intelligent 
part in each of our communities because 
democracy will survive only on the ability 
uf the average citizen to make intelligent 
decisions. The citizen cannot make an in- 
telligent decision unless he is informed and 
is willing to play an active part. 

Let us all accept the challenge of today 
and not let the authority for our decisions 
rest on force but on Christian principles. 





Oleomargarine 


ix TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Sandusky, Ohio, March 31, 1948. 
Re Oleomargarine. 
Congressman WALTER HUBER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HupBER: I read in the 
papers that you are sponsoring a movement 
to bring the oleomargarine bill before the 
House of Representatives for a vote, taking 
it out of the Committee of Agriculture, 
which evidently were trying to kill the bill. 

I wish to congratulate you on your efforts 
and I wish, in writing this letter, that the 
contents of this letter may be passed on to 
other Members of Congress. I have already 
written to Senators Tarr and BricKEer and 
Representative FREDERICK C. SMITH, of Mari- 
on, on the subject. 

In my previous letters to them I have 
stated that there is not a single pound of 
butter produced in Erie County, of which I 
am the health commissioner for the county, 
and city of Sandusky, Ohio. I have made 
quite a study of this matter, and have gath- 
ered quite a lot of information, and I have 
found very few farmers in Ohio are making 
butter for their own use, that they are en- 
gaged in selling their milk to the grocery 
store and buy margarine for their table 
use. I know of one instance in which the 
parents of the manager of one of our Kroger 
stores have 22 head of cattie, a very modern 
barn, model equipment with milk produced 
under very good sanitary conditions. They 
are selling their supply to the Page Dairy 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and use margarine on 
their table for table use. 

There is no surplus of milk in Ohio. In 
fact, there is a shortage of milk and all the 
milk that our farmers can produce can be 
sold for liquid milk and for manufacturing 
processes in the making of cheese, cottage 
cheese, and ice cream. It-is significant to 
note that the day the announcement was 
made from Washington that the Agricul- 
tural Committee had tabled this bill, the 





price of butter in one day’s time rose 8 cents 
a pound. I can see why the farmers or 
anyone else prefers to use margarine over 
butter because the average differential be- 
tween the price of a good quality margarine, 
as compared to a pound of good quality but- 
ter is 50 cents and over a period of time the 
average individual can’t afford to pay this 
differential. 

There should not be too much discussion 
about the relative nutritional value of the 
two products, as studies have been made and 
tests have been conducted wherein groups of 
children fed oleomargarine did somewhat 
better than a similar group of children 
using butter alone. Further, I see no rea- 
son why the dairy farmers should be making 
such a fight on this bill, because other farm 
products go into the manufacture of mar- 
garine and from most of the 48 States of the 
Union. 

Relative to certain charges that the dairy 
interests have made about the possibility 
of fraud on the part of the manufacturers 
of margarine selling their product as but- 
ter, this is just mere bunk. One product is 
marked margarine, the other product is 
marked butter, and sold in the carton from 
the grocery store. The only chance for fraud 
might be in hotels and restaurants, but most 
States have laws that require a sign on the 
wall that states that margarine is used in this 
piace of business. The dairy interests could, 
if they were dishonest in the manufacture of 
butter, use part margarine in the butter that 
they make, and it would be hard to detect 
that they did so. Furthermore, when cows 
are not on pasture, the butter manufactured 
is very pale in color and the dairy interests 
use coloring matter in their butter, for which 
there is no penalty or restrictions. 

I have gone so far as to ask the Gallup 
Poll to make a survey of the farmers of the 
country to verify the facts that I have given 
above. 

In summarizing, I feel that this whole 
problem is one of penalizing the consuming 
public In paying a tax on a product that is 
so widely used, and it is an imposition on 
American housewives to require them to have 
to color margarine, which is in such general 
use. 

I wish you every success in bringing about 
the correction in this matter of tax and the 
coloring of margarine. 

Very truly yours, 
F. E. MAHLA, M. D., 
Health Commissioner. 





Soviet Expansion, Unchecked, Means War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include therein an article written 
by me entitled “Soviet Expansion, Un- 
checked, Means War.” This appeared in 
the New Hampshire Morning Union and 
in the Manchester Evening Leader, 
Thursday, April 1, 1948. Both papers are 
published in Manchester, N. H. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

Soviet EXPANSION, UNCHECKED, MEANS WaR 


The world is shocked by the rapid expansion 
of the Soviet Union and by the aggressive 
tactics being practiced by the Stalin dicta- 
torship. In this report I am presenting the 
complete story of the Russian territorial 
acquisitions since 1939. They far excéed the 
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seizures of territory made by Adolf Hitler 
before his attack on Poland. The march of 
aggression by the Kremlin is bold, ruthless, 
and sinister. If continued, it will end in 
a third world war. By taking a resolute stand 
the democracies can prevent such an eventu- 
ality. Soviet expansion must be halted if 
the world is to live in security, happiness, 
and peace. 


SOVIET TERRITORY AT OUTBREAK OF WAR 


In September 1939 at the beginning of 
World War II, Soviet Russia covered a terri- 
tory of approximately 8,095,728 square miles. 
The population numbered 170,467,186. By 
1946 the area of Russia had expanded to 
8,390,490 square miles and the population had 
increased to 196,963,182. The territorial gains 
of the Soviet Union during this period approx- 
imated 300,000 square miles of territory—an 
area greater than the State of Texas. 


RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS BEFORE THE NAZI ATTACK 


All of these territories were not acquired 
as a result of the war. In September 1939 
Russia claimed and occupied a large section 
of eastern Poland comprising about half of 
the Polish territory. In October and Novem- 
ber of the same year the Soviet Union de- 
manded territory from Finland to which the 
Finns would not accede. Russia invaded Fin- 
land and in March 1940 this country was 
forced to give about 16,000 square miles of her 
territory with a population of 500,000 people 
to the Soviets. In the summer of 1940 Rus- 
sia, by tactics of force, occupied and annexed 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. These three 
Baltic states have an area of about 65,009 
square miles. By the employment of similar 
tactics Russia obtained 20,000 square miles 
from Rumania. She seized Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. 


TERRITORY LOST AND REGAINED 


Shortly after the Nazis attacked Russia 
on the 22d of June 1941, all of the terri- 
tories which I have mentioned above were 
lost. From the middle of 1941 to the early 
part of 1944, nearly all of European Russia 
fell into the hands of the invading Germans. 
From the first part of 1944 and more espe- 
cially after DE-day, the situation changed 
markedly in favor of the Soviet Union. In 
September 1944 Russian forces entered Fin- 
land and according to the terms of the 
armistice, Finnish troops had to be with- 
drawn behind a line which was drawn by the 
Finnish-Russian Treaty of March 12, 1940. 
In September 1944, Moscow regained what 
she had taken in 1940 and lost in 1941. In 
addition to this Finland ceded to Russia 
the Petsamo area of approximately 4,000 
square miles and leased to the Soviet Union 
the Porkkala headland for a period of 50 
years. This extensive stretch of sea and 
land is to be used for a military base. About 
this time the forces of the Soviet Union re- 
cccupied eastern Poland, Bessarabia, north- 
ern Bukovina, and Moldavia. Bessarabia, 
northern Bukovina, and Moldavia with an 
area of about 30,000 square miles were a 
part of Rumania. 


CONFERENCES 


At the Crimea Conference in February 1945 
the late President Roosevelt and the then 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Winston 
Churchill, signed with Marshall Stalin the 
Yalta Agreement recognizing the title of the 
Soviet Union to the above territories. In 
addition they gave Russia the Japanese half 
of Sakhalin Island, an area of 15,000 square 
miles, also the Kurile Islands with an area 
of 4,000 square miles. As every one knows 
parts of this agreement were kept secret until 
March 1947. 

In July 1945 at the Tripartite Conference in 
Potsdam, the United States and British Gov- 
ernments agreed, and I quote from a State 
Department bulletin of August 5, 1945, “in 
principle to the proposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment concerning the ultimate transfer to 
the Soviet Union of the city of Koenigsberg 
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and the area (about 3,500 square miles) adja- 
cent to it * * ®* subject to expert ex- 
amination of the actual frontier.” 


TERRITORIAL GAINS IN EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST 


The present Soviet territorial additions in 
Europe have resulted in part from treaties 
of peace signed with Italy and the four Axis 
countries—Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and 
Rumania—on February 10, 1947, and from 
the Yalta agreement of February 1945. 
These documents confirm Russia's right’ to 
the territory seized in Europe. In the Far 
East her territorial acquisitions were con- 
firmed by the Yalta agreement. No con- 
firmation seems to have been necessary for 
the acquisition of Tannu-Tuva, a 64,000- 
square-mile area north of Outer Mongolia. 
We became aware of this by a Soviet state- 
ment published on October 17, 1945. 


TABLE OF ACQUISITIONS 


The following tabulation by W. H. Cham- 
berlin in the American Mercury of May 1946 
gives the name of the territory, the area in 
square miles, and the population of the terri- 
tories which Russia has seized since World 
War II: 


Eastern Poland. .....-._..._| 68, 200 20, 150, 000 
Finnish Karelia..........-.-| 16, 17 ), O00) 
Fo 24, O58 3, 029 
Latvia__..... 20, 056 1 ( 
Estonia. _. oan 18, 353 1 4 
Bessarabia and Bukovina__-| 19, 360 3, 748, 
Moldavia. ..-- ; 13, 124 2, 200, 000 
Petsamo___- | 4, O87 4, O00 
Koenigsberg area of East 

Prussia . | 3 AM 400). OOO 
Carpatho-Ukraine......-.-- 4, 922 SM 
South Sakh lin aad ona 14, 97 j (" 
Kurile Islands__...-.... O49 1,500 





STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE 

By outright annexation of the areas in 
the above table the Soviet Union has be- 
come enriched. Russia has gained control 
over some very strategic points. The Pet- 
samo mines contain one of the largest nickel 
deposits in the world. Bessarabia, north- 
ern Bukovina, and Moldavia are the finest 
lands for the production of grain in all 
Europe. Through the control of Finnish 
Karelia with its great supply of forest prod- 


ucts and timber, Russia has become a major 
exporter of timber and wood pulp. The 
Baltic countries, and more especially the 


Koenigsberg area, are of distinct strategic 
significance. The Kurile Islands stretch al- 
most to the northern tip of Japan proper. 
In this lies their importance to the Soviets. 
CLAIMS AND CONQUESTS 

Prior to 1917 a large part of the territories 
belonged to the Russian Empire. The ar- 
gument of Moscow is that since they are a 
part of Mother Russia they have only been 
returned. However, some of these territo- 
ries, the Koenigsberg section, eastern Gali- 
cia, Carpatho-Ukraine, northern Bukovina, 
and Kurile Islands never have been under 
Russian suzerainty. These are new con- 
quests. Over and above all these acquisi- 
tions Russia now occupies more than a third 
of Germany and the richest part of Austria 
She has seized and held Manchuria long 
enough to take from that country prac- 
tically all of its industrial equipment. 

ANNEXATION INDIRECTLY 

Russia, in addition to annexing these 
areas, has secured control of larger areas by 
annexation indirectly. As stated by W. H. 
Chamberlin in the American Mercury, May 
1946, it is “the domain of indirect annexa- 
tion—enforced by a variety of methods, from 
military occupations to installation of Com- 
munists in key posts, overwhelming economic 
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and political pressures, exclusive trade agree- 
ments, etc.—that Stalin’s greatest gains have 
been achieved.” 

By such methods the Soviet Union has 
erected a veritable Chinese wall which ex- 
tends from the northern tip of Finland to 
the Adriatic and the northern shores of the 
Black Sea. Behind the iron curtain are 
Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, eastern 
Germany, eastern Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Rumania. 
These countries are approximately 650,000 
square miles in area. The population is 
more than 100,000,000. In the Far East the 
pattern of Soviet expansion is the same. 
Northern Korea, Manchuria, and outer Mon- 
golia are practically closed to the outside 
world 

Through outright annexation, annexation 
indirectly, and temporary military occupa- 
tion, the ruthless and sinister dictatorship 
of Russia has brought under its domination 
a million square miles of territory with a 
population of approximately 200,000,000 peo- 
ple. If Finland falls under the domination 
of the Kremlin, 134,500 square miles with a 
population of 3,900,000 will be added to the 
Soviet Union. Should Italy fall after the 
18th of April there will be a further addition 
of 119,800 square miles and a population of 
45,600,000 to the Kremlin. The appetite of 
the Russian bear cannot be satiated. 


RUSSIAN EXPANSION GREATER THAN HITLER’S 
GRASP OF TERRITORY 


The colossal expansion of the Soviet Union 
far exceeds the seizures made by Adolf Hitler 
prior to the outbreak of World War II. The 
following table gives the expansion of Ger- 
many up to the beginning of World War II in 
1939: 





| Population | Square miles 





Area 

| 

} 
I ae $10, 000 | 740 
CN Ra ESE RS ar Sd 6, 500, 000 | 32, 000 
Sud [SS Seaegee 3, 500, 000 10, 500 
C2 aR 2, 500, 000 | 4,000 
Meme! 150, 000 &30 
Pe en 20, 460, 000 | 78,070 





What the Nazis did by the way of taking 
territory before the invasion of Poland is 
almost infinitesimal to what the Soviet Union 
has done and is doing. An unparalleled rec- 
ord of aggression, territorial acquisitions, and 
expansion is being written by Mr. Stalin. 
How much longer will we and the other free 
countries of the earth allow the Soviet Union 

seize territory and people without telling 
Moscow that aggression must cease? Only by 
offering unrelenting resistance will the march 
of communism be stopped. 

OUR POSITION SHOULD EE MADE CLEAR 

I have repeatedly stated that the following 
principle should be one of the cornerstones 
of cur foreign policy: 

We should inform the world that we in- 
tend to stop aggression directed at certain 
strategic positions such as the approaches to 
the Atlantic, western Europe, the Dardanelles, 
the islan yf the Pacific, Iceland, Gibraltar, 
the N East, the Persian Gulf area, etc. 





r interests circle the globe and when there 
is encroachment on strategic areas, the in- 
tegrity of which is necessary to our security, 


we must be ready to offer immediate, con- 
tinued, and unrelenting resistance. 

Our should be made perfectly 
clear. The sooner we take a sfand, and in no 
1 terms inform Moscow that we will 
resist aggression in the future just as we 
have so admirably done on two occasions dur- 
ing the last four decades, the sooner the 
Soviet bluff will be called and the sooner we 
will be on the road to a peaceful world. The 
only hope of preventing a third world war 
take such a stand and make ourselves 
so powerful militarily that our position will 
be respected. 


position 


uncertain 


Who Is Enslaved Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
again our Nation is confronted with a 
singular situation. One man in this 
great Nation of freedom seems possessed 
of power to shut down many industries 
again, and thereby threaten the Nation’s 
economy. 

Industrial strength is sapped in a 
period of inflation and international 
crisis. It is my considered judgment 
that antitrust laws should be extended 
to cover labor-union monopolies. 

Mr. David Lawrence, an accomplished 
writer, contributes the following editorial 
on this important subject and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it here- 
with: 


Wuo Is ENSLAVED Now? 
(By David Lawrence) 


For nearly a year now labor-union bosses 
have been carrying on a propaganda of dis- 
tortion, telling the rank and file of the 
workers that the Taft-Hartley Act is a “slave 
labor” law. 

Millions of dollars of dues are being ex- 
torted from the workers’ pay envelopes to 
carry on a political campaign to defeat Mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for the law. 

This money will be wasted. 

For the supporters of the Taft-Hartley 
Act have the strongest and most militant 
ally they could possibly have to keep the 
law on the statute books—John L. Lewis. 

Just when public opinion was turning its 
attention from labor controversies to other 
things, Mr. Lewis has bobbed up to keep 
alive the flames of indignation which have 
twice before swept the Nation when the 
country’s coal mines were shut down. 

Many Democrats and particularly Presi- 
dent Truman have harbored the illusion 
that only meat control and some of the 
irritations growing out of rationing caused 
the Republican landslide in November 1946. 
But it was the rank and file of labor who 
rebelled and cast their secret ballots against 
labor bosses. They had been intimidated 
and threatened with “closed shop” punish- 
ments if they dared to express dissent in 
union metings. 

Again American laboring men and their 
families are being victimized by another 
coal strike. 


IMPAIRING THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Steel mills are shutting down and the 
Nation's industrial operations soon will be 
seriously impaired. It happened that way 
just before Pearl Harbor. It is happening 
again when the Nation faces a critical emer- 
gency in international relations. 

What is becoming apparent is that the 
Taft-Hartley law is a wishy-washy affair with 
not enough teeth in it to serve the public in- 
terest. It is full of ambiguities which permit 
avoidances, if not evasions. 

Mr. Lewis has gone counter to the spirit 
and letter of the new law and can tie up the 
whole industrial system while the long- 
drawn-out procedures must be complied with. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lewis’ economic power is un- 
diminished and the nation evidently must 
witness a surrender to his wishes or face 
catastrophe. 

Congress seems to have suddenly become 
indifferent. Not a single speech of criticism 
came from either Republican or Democratic 
leaders in Congress last week despite the fact 
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that the Administration has been plainly 
sabotaging the Taft-Hariley law by its own 
dilatory maneuvers. 


ONE MAN’S POWER 


The prediction last summer was that the 
Taft-Hartley Act would “enslave” labor. 

Collective bargaining nevertheless goes on 
just the same, and so do strikes and work 
stoppages. It is the employers and millions 
of innocent workers who, in trying to pro- 
duce goods to overcome shortages and bring 
an end to inflation, are really “enslaved” to- 
day. 

One man, who is dictator of a large union 
with control over all the miners of the coun- 
try, can shut down steel mills and factories 
and cause public utilities to curtail use of 
power and light. 

Has any industrialist ever wielded equal 
power? 

Just the other day the steel companies in- 
creased their prices a few cents in a minor 
adjustment and the howl that arose could be 
heard from the Bowery to the Golden Gate. 

Union leaders expressed their protests and 
Senators and Representatives of both parties 
cried out against the alleged plot to ruin the 
national economy by more inflation. 

Yet last week as this very scarce product— 
steel—was made even scarcer by curtailed 
operations due to the coal strike, thus per- 
mitting a return to “gray markets” just as 
there were signs of an approach to a balance 
between production and demand in certain 
lines, not a word of protest came from either 
William Green of the A. F. of L. or Philip 
Murray of the CIO. 

The Taft-Hartley law spells out what a 
work stoppage is and says that 60 days’ 
notice must be given before it can be legal. 
But Mr, Lewis proceeds to bring one about 
just the same. Formal strike calls are as 
outmoded with Mr. Lewis as declarations of 
war are nowadays. 

True, Mr. Lewis was supposed to give 
notice of a coming work stoppage and he was 
supposed to notify the Federal Mediation 
Service, too. But the most that could hap- 
pen to him would be an injunction by the 
National Labor Relations Board after several 
months of procrastination, such as is to be 
noted in the procedure over the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union’s disregard of 
the law. -An injunction proceeding can be 
stalled in the courts for many more months 
while legality or unconstitutionality is 
argued. 

Meanwhile, the country eats into its stock- 
pile of coal. The price of coal goes up. So 
do the prices of many manufactured prod- 
ucts which become scarce because steel is 
scarce. 

Coal is used for locomotives on a large 
part of the Nation’s railroad systems. Al- 
ready a curtailment in freight movements 
has been ordered. 

If the public interest has not been defied, 
then what is meant by the phrase public 
interest? 

LENGTHY LEGAL PROCEDURES 


Why does Congress appropriate so many 
dollars to carry on antitrust persecutions 
over legal technicalities while it allows union 
leaders to conduct flagrant monopolies in 
restraint of trade? 

The President, to be sure, has been advised 
that the filing of an unfair-labor-practice 
charge under the Taft-Hartley law would 
be too complicated and too lengthy a pro- 
cedure while the miners are on strike and 
that the most expeditious way to get action 
by injunction is to use the provisions which 
stipulate that, after a study by a fact-finding 
board, an injunction for 80 days is obtain- 
able. 

But Mr. Lewis can tie up the court pro- 
ceedings on that, too, by delaying tactics. 

Thus, Mr. Lewis doesn’t consider the pres- 
ent work stoppage to be a strike because he 
hasn’t called it. He tried the same maneu- 


ver last year when the Government obtained 
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an injunction against the miners’ union. 
The argument then was that the miners quit 
of their own accord. The assumption which 
Lewis tried to get across was that no can- 
certed action took place. 

While the law says that no man can be 
compelled to work against his will and while 
the contract between the coal operators and 
miners’ union says that the miners are to 
work only when “able and willing,” this re- 
lates to individuals and does not cover or- 
ganized action by two or more persons who 
conspire to bring about a work stoppage. 
The Government won on this point before 
and can do so again. 

Even, however, if an 80-day injunction is 
granted, it will bring the controversy up 
again at the end of that period because it 
will be close to June 30 when the current 
contract between the coal operators and the 
miners’ union is due to expire. 

So when all these procedures are exhaust- 
ed Mr. Lewis still has the right to strike and 
to tie up the Nation’s coal supply. Neither 
he nor his union can be restrained, but the 
American industrial system can be strangled. 


AMEND THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


The dispute at the moment relates to the 
miners’ pension fund. The law provides for 
appointment of a neutral trustee by the 
court. Application for such an appointment 
was not made by the coal operators until 
March 20. Mr, Lewis stalled the negotiations 
for settling the dispute and is stalling now 
because he thinks that he can use economic 
power to get control of the disbursements of 
the pension fund and that, when the court 
does get around to appointing a trustee and 
this red tape is completed, the administra- 
tion will bring about a surrender or the coal 
operators themselves, beaten by the strike, 
will surrender. 

Anyway, the Taft-Hartley law doesn’t seem 
to have prevented abuses of power by labor- 
union bosses, 

Maybe the time has come to amend the 
law by putting into it an antimonopoly 
provision that outlaws industry-wide bar- 
gaining and other abuses of the collective 
bargaining power. 

The administration has not lost an oppor- 
tunity to encourage defiance of the Taft- 
Hartley law or to mess up its procedures. Its 
poorly prepared case against unlawful ex- 
penditures by labor unions in political cam- 
paigns, and the strange delays by the pro- 
union Labor Board are signs that there 
must be further consideration given to labor 
legislation if the Nation is not to see its 
whole industrial strength sapped while labor- 
union bosses defy the statutes of the land. 





Thomas E. Dewey, Our Next President, 
Offers a Common-Sense Program to the 
American People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, last night 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, our 
next President, addressed the Nation 
over the air. He called for an American 
moral offensive, reinforced with military 
might, to halt the spread of communism 
and arrest Russian expansion. 

It was a great speech, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing the full text in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, as follows: 

It is grand to be back in Wisconsin. To one 
who was born and brought up in Michigan it 
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seems almost like coming home to come back 
to Wisconsin. I’m also glad to be here to take 
part in the primary election. Two others are 
entered in that primary. One is a fine Ameri- 
can soldier who has served his country well 
for nearly 50 years. The other is a fine for- 
mer Governor of your neighboring State of 
Minnesota. I have the highest regard for 
both of them. 

I have come to talk with you tonight in 
this, the first of a series of speeches, because 
our National Government is falling apart at 
the seams in a time of national crisis. As 
Americans, we cannot allow that to happen, 
even though the administration has only 10 
months left to serve. For our own security 
those 10 months have got to be a lot better 
than the months that have gone before. 

We Americans today are faced with One of 
the gravest crises in our history. Instead of 
plowing steadily forward toward the goal of 
peace and security, our Ship of State is bob- 
bing around like a cork in a stormy sea. First 
it goes in one direction and then in another. 
Today it is up; tomorrow it is down. Last 
year we were scrapping our Military Estab- 
lishment; this year we are building it up. 
Last year our Government was busy stripping 
Germany oi: its factories. This year it claims 
it is trying to stop the stripping and repair 
some of the damage. It seems to go on and 
on. Last year we ratified a treaty taking 
Trieste away from Italy. Now we are trying 
to make amends by offering to return it. Last 
week we were shipping warplane motors and 
machinery to the Soviet Union. This week 
we are not—I hope. 


WELTER OF CONFUSION 


In this welter of confusion, tension, and 
crisis the President has warned in grave terms 
of danger and most of our people are afraid 
he is bungling us into a war. And still 
neither the President nor any officer of the 
Government has stated to our people the real 
nature and scope of this crisis. They warn of 
Communist conquest in vague terms. But 
this is no time to deal in generalities. We 
ought to get all the facts right out on the 
table so we can all see them, Then we can 
know what they are and know what to do. I 
insist that this is not a war crisis. It is a 
peace crisis. We must not allow ourselves to 
be stumbled or bungled into a war when with 
some intelligence and some competence in 
our national leadership we can recover our 
strength and keep this Nation both free and 
at peace. 

Now, what is it that threatens us here in 
America? Why should we get excited about 
central Europe or China? The Communist 
Party has given us the answer. It has a per- 
fectly plain program to set up Communist 
governments in every nation in the world, 
which will all be run from Moscow. 

We have seen that program work in nation 
after nation. Since 1938, 12 nations have 
fallen before the expanding Communist 
movement. In addition, eastern Germany 
and eastern Austria have been communized 
and the occupied areas are now threatened 
from within. 

More recently we have seen in our own 
newspapers the orders of the Communist 
leaders in Czechoslovakia to be merciless in 
exterminating the industrial leaders, the la- 
bor leaders and intellectuals who might offer 
opposition to tyranny. Now the Soviet is 
putting the pressure on Finland and it is 
believed that the brave and peace-loving 
people of Norway and Sweden are next on the 
Russian list and then Denmark. And Den- 
mark owns Greenland, which is right off the 
coast of North America. 

In these ways the Soviet reaches over the 
top of the world. It is also reaching into 
the Mediterranean. In Italy on the 18th 
day of this month a criticab election will be 
held. The Communists are hoping to seize 
power there, too, and then achieve another 
Czechoslovakia, So the jaws of the nut- 
cracker in the north and south would close 
around all Europe. The iron curtain would 
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then move to Boston Harbor, and the Com- 
munists would have air bases on Greenland. 

In the Far East the situation is just as 
grim. Today almost half of all China has 
been overrun by Communist armies, and all 
China is in danger. Meanwhile the ground 
is now being prepared for revolution among 
our good neighbors in South America and 
in Africa. 

These are the simple facts. The area of 
free governments in this world is shrinking. 
World communism is on the march. 

COMMUNISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

There are Communists-right here in Amer- 
ica. But we in the great United States have 
long experience with the traditions of free 
government. When we spot a Communist 
we know how to isolate him and defeat him. 
Back in New York City, you Know, we have 
quite afew ofthem. They poll about 100.000 
votes out of 6,000,000 in our State. They 
come up to Albany to picket us regularly, 
and they honored me 2 years ago by label- 
ing me their Public Enemy No. 1. I was 
proud of that. When I ran for reelection as 
Governor in 1946 we took them on, together 
with their allies, the Democratic Party, the 
American Labor Party, the so-called Liberal 
Party, and the PAC, and we licked them all 
at once by the largest majority in history. 
That is why I disagree with some of the 
pronouncements of those who are inexpe- 
rienced in dealing with Communists. I like 
to keep them out in the open where we can 
beat them. 

In the rest of the world it is not so simple. 
In most nations the people haven't had much 
training in running free governments. 
Moreover, they are hungry—they are looking 
desperately just for food and for security. 
So, the Communists expect to continue to 
win by exploiting human misery, by using 
native traitors and by warning simple people 
they must join up or face purge. The Com- 
munists expect to continue absorbing na- 
tions until America, the stronghold of free- 
dom, is left isolated, alone in the world 
and then suffocated. 

Now, in the light of all this, what should 
we do? So far, two alternatives have been 
presented. 

One is offered by Henry Wallace, the out- 
of-office wing of the Democratic Party. He 
proposes that we continue to give in to 
Russia on each of her increasing demands; 
that we continue turning aside and looking 
the other way as the Communists intimidate 
and murder their victims. That is the policy 
of trying to buy peace by appeasement. Even 
if conscience did not forbid such a course, 
history should teach us that it is perfectly 
hopeless to try to preserve peace by appease- 
ment. Appeasement always leads to greater 
and greater demands on the part of the ag- 
gressor. In the end, appeasement has al- 
ways led either to slavery or to war. hat 
policy the American people will wholeheart- 
edly reject. 


CRITICIZES ADMINISTRATION 


The course of the other wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the one the Truman adminis- 
tration has been following, is neither flesh 
nor fowl nor even a good red herring. It 
has a policy of appeasement one day and 
bold bluster the next. It has no purpose 
and no direction. It isn’t working, and worst 
of all it threatens to lead us into war. 

Let’s get our thinking clear on this sub- 
ject. Let’s look at the real nature of the 
situation our foreign policy is supposed to 
deal with. The most important for us to 
realize is that the Communists win nations 
by a new and sinister kind of invasion. 
The countries that are now being put behind 
the iron curtain are not the victims of armies 
or navies or bombers. They weren't won 
by war. They were taken over from within 
by native traitors working under direction of 
Moscow. These agents are well-trained ci- 
villans, making use of every trick of mob 
psychology and all the devices of modern 
propaganda. They promise, they bribe, they 
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intimidate, they frighten, they terrorize, and 
then move in. 

Their metnods are 
not military. I repe 


political and social, 
t, this is not @ war 
crisis. It is a peace crisis. You can’t shoot 
and kill an idea with agun. Military genius, 
no matter how excellent, is not the answer 
that we dare to rely upon for victory in this 
cold war that gnaws at the peace. 

In the face of this obvious fact, the policies 
of our country today are dominated by 
dozens of military men who by instinct and 
training think only in terms of war. 

If we are to continue leaving the affairs 
of our country in the hands of military men 
we shail virtually confess that we cannot 
solve the problems of world peace by peace- 
ful means. The answer to the threat of this 
hour in our Nation’s history lies in a wholly 
diferent approach. 

Both the Truman and Wallace programs 
ofier us nothing but chaos and despair. Both 
programs represent a bankruptcy of states- 
manship and lead to ultimate war. They 
are both absolutely unnecessary. I assert 
that we can turn back this enveloping threat 
if we will only start using the skills and the 
creative genius in which the American peo- 
ple excel every other nation on earth. I 
assert with complete confidence that with 
courageous, informed leadership and com- 
petent Government, our Nation need not fear 
war and we can preserve the institution of 
human freedom. 





WAGING PEACE 

having cleared the dust from our 
nd the confusion out of our brains, 
go to work as free Americans, to make 
sure we will continue to be free. It is a 
tough jcb. It is a long job. But it can be 
done. It can be done if we start waging 
peace by all the means at our command. 

First of all, it is time to call a halt to 
the petty politics, the wobbling uncertainty 
and paralysis that plagued our foreign 
policy since the end of the war. The time 
has come to wage peace with all the vigor, 
the imagination, the skill and energy which 
the most highly developed political system 
in the world can produce. The Adminis- 
tration should start enlisting first-rate men 
who understand the true nature of the 
problems we face. Never before in our his- 
tory did we have a President who constantly 
complained publicly that he could not get 
good men to serve their country. I have 
not had that difficulty in.a State govern- 
ment. There is no excuse for it in the Na- 
tional Government. 

And let me add that even though the 
Democratic Party is so bankrupt, there are 
plenty of able men in the Republican Party. 

I propose that we start effectively counter- 
ing the evil propaganda of communism with 
the truth. Here we are, the greatest Nation 
of salesmen in the world, with the great- 
est product in the world to sell—the free 
American way of life—and we are actually 
being licked day after day by the prop- 
agandists of a Nation that has nothing to 
sell but slogans. We have given $20,000,- 
000,000 of foreign aid since the end of the 
war and the Communists have actually been 
taking credit for it. The “Voice of America” 
Was actually used by our State Department 
to beam broadcasts to Europe telling how 
Henry Wallace was a great man at the very 
time he was traveling around Europe mouth- 
ing Soviet propaganda against his own coun- 
try. Let's wake up. Let us see that good 
Americans are put in charge of telling our 
magnificent story of freedom and that we 
get the ablest public relations brains in the 
country, which means in the world, to tell 
that story. Next, let’s start using the money 
we have been spending around the world 
like hard-headed Americans instead of soft- 
headed playboys. We must use it not only 
for necessary relief. But what we really 


want is to use it to create new resources 





and new economic health in sick nations 
and not merely to prolong their convales- 
cence. 

There is a still greater goal. We should 
start right now, using our full power and 
resources to bring about real unity among 
the fredom-loving nations. Divided into 16 
weak nations, Europe is a continuing in- 
vitation for any aggressor to topple them 
over one after the other. If we just restore 
those nations to the condition they were 
in before the last war the world will be no 
better off than it was in 1939. But a fed- 
eration of western Europe’s 270,000,000 peo- 
ple into one strong economic and political 
union would be the greatest triumph of 
statesmanship in history. 


WANTS PROCESS SPEEDED 


Two months ago I called for such a pro- 
gram in Boston. Since then the fall of 
Czechoslovakia has driven the nations of 
Europe with accelerated speed toward unity. 
This bulwark of peace has come closer to 
realization than ever before. We should 
speed it up with all the strength ‘and skill at 
our command and with success we will have 
the greatest force for peace the world has 
ever seen. We will bring to an end this 
constantly repeating need for America hav- 
ing to rescue western Europe. Europe will 
be strong enough herself to remain free and 
at peace. 

Of course, we must also be strong enough 
ourselves to keep peace. I have long advo- 

ated that we maintain adequate strength 
by universal military training and limited 
selective service or whatever means are 
necessary in order to protect America. Most 
of all, we must be strong by means our Gov- 
ernment has not suggested, by creating an 
Air Force which is the most powerful single 
Air Force in the world. If we are strong 
enough we will be leading from now on from 
strength not from weakness. We will be 
leading for peace, not war. If we are strong 
enough to be respected and have other free 
nations in the world we can live at peace 
with Soviet Russia and every other nation 
on earth. I assert with all the force at 
my command that if we are strong enough 
your boys and my boys need not be sent 
into another war. 

In the Far East we know that we have 
almost lost Korea. Now certainly we must 
make sure that China does not also fall. So 
far the administration has only proposed— 
and belatedly—that we spend some money. 
There is still no program of effective aid. If 
the national administration cannot present 
a far eastern program that will work, it is 
high time it made way for an administration 
that can. 

We should create immediately a compe- 
tent, world-wide intelligence service. Dur- 
ing the last war, for the first time in our 
history, we had many brave men planted in 
dangerous places all over the world. We 
really knew at the end of the war what was 
going on in the world. But the President 
by a stroke of his pen on January 22, 1946, 
created a new, untried, and inexperienced 
group. Our established services were later 
abolished. He cut off the fine services J. 
Edgar Hoover and the FBI had established. 
He closed down on Army Intelligence and 
Navy Intelligence. This incredible admin- 
istration of ours has put out our eyes and cut 
off our ears. Real intelligence services, under 
competent direction, that will alert free gov- 
ernment to its dangers and its opportuni- 
ties should be reestablished and reestablished 
immediately. 


WOULD MOBILIZE EXILES 


At the same time, we should start using 
our American resources and our political 
brains to see that the Communists do not 
steal elections,by bribery and intimidation 
in free nations which are necessary to the 
security of America. When all this is done 
we shall not even yet be well started. We 
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shall not yet have gone to work. We should 
immediately mobilize for these tasks an or- 
ganization to go to work for the cause of 
freedom wherever it is in,danger. It should 
include the good people who have fled to 
France, Great Britain, America, and other na- 
tions in the face of the Soviet steam roller. 
They really know the kind of corrupt infil- 
tration and terror the Communist Party is 
carrying on. There are tens of thousands of 
these men and women who, if we would only 
give them the opportunity and the resources, 
could help us effectively and powerfully to 
tell the story of freedom in every area now 
threatened. 

For one example, the labor unions are the 
first point of Communist attack. The leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor have 
long recognized the danger and have bitterly 
fought against putting American labor under 
the Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions. There are now in this 
country and abroad thousands of labor leaders 
who know that a Communist government 
means the end of freedom for labor. If given 
the opportunity and the resources they could 
work with immense effectiveness on behalf 
of free government in every danger spot. It is 
time we started trusting the freedom-loving 
people more than we have ever done. It is 
time we gave them a real part in stopping 
communism without war. 

In recent years we have failed in our 
mission. Instead of guiding the course of 
events, America appears before the world 
as being driven from one position to another. 
The Soviet Communist party has mean- 
while seized and twisted into its own debased 
slogans the great ideas of human welfare ex- 
pressed in our Declaration of Independence, 
our Bill of Rights, our Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and in the Constitution of the 
United States. With a false halo in one hand 
and a blackjack in the other, their leaders 
have lured and terrorized misguided and 
frightened people. Today all these people 
and all those in the remaining free nations 
wait breathlessly for American leadership. 
They pray that we will give moral leadership 
and evidence of faith in high ideals backed 
up by deeds and American common sense. 

So most important of all is the need of our 
Government to launch a moral offensive 
which will rally the peoples of the world to 
the cause for which we stand. Ours is the 
cause oi justice, of religion, of the dignity of 
the individual, of common decency. 

For generations ‘the peoples of the world 
knew and admired our institutions of free- 
dom. The great American dream of freedom 
and equality caught the imagination of the 
world. 

I have outlined the course that I earnestly 
believe we must follow. i have unlimited 
faith that by this course we can achieve 
peace with freedom and with security. Amer- 
ica will again be safe in the world—it will 
again assure its own peace and its own free- 
dom when we start showing by our faith 
and by our works that we are willing once 
again to lead mankind up the path to indi- 
vidual freedom and human liberty. 





Social Security for the Few 
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HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 


Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the legisla- 
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tive committee of the Board of Supervis- 
ors of Wood County, Wis.: 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
County of Wood, ss: 

I, J. A. Schindler, county clerk, in and for 
Wood County, Wis., do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the legislative committee 
of the Wood County Board of Supervisors at 
their meeting held on March 11, 1948. 

Introduced by the legislative committee. 

“whereas social security laws as now writ- 
ten do not reach a vast number of the 
citizens of Wisconsin and United States, such 
as farmers, small-business men, farm labor- 
ers, and many other groups; ‘ 

“Therefore, it is the opinion of the legis- 
lative committee of the Wood County Board 
of Supervisors that social security should 
be extended so that the benefits may reach 
people in all walks of life, and perhaps ulti- 
mately will work so as to eliminate the pres- 
ent pensions, both private and public. 

“W. W. CLARK, 
“WW. HB. Dax, 
“HENRY ALPINE, 
“Legislative Committee, Wood 
County, Wis.” 

Dated at the Court House in the office of 
the County Clerk, this 11th day of March, 
1948. 

[SEAL] J. A. SCHINDLER, 

County Clerk. 





The Country Weekly: It Lights a Win- 
dow—Keep It Blazing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is fortunate in having 
scattered throughout the country vast 
numbers of small weekly newspapers. 
They are weekly making a great con- 
tribution tothe country. They are keep- 
ing the people informed and they are 
telling the story of American life. 

It is regrettable indeed that a similar 
condition has not prevailed throughout 
the countries of Europe. Had this been 
true the principle that we so frequently 
refer to as democratic—or better still, 
our republican form of government, 
which is a government of, by, and for the 
people—might have successfully pre- 
vailed there. 

My distinguished friend, Mr. Ralph W. 
Keller, manager of the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association, speaking at the 
eighty-second annual convention of this 
organization in St. Paul, had the follow- 
ing to say: 

THE COUNTRY WEEKLY: IT LIGHTS A WINDOW— 
KEEP IT BLAZING 

You may put your tongue in your cheek, 
cross your fingers, pat yourself on the back, 
or just-smile indulgently, while we go on 
record that not only must small towns stay 
alive, and country newspapers prosper, but 
they must spread—spread to every corner 
of these United States, all over the North 
and South American Continents to the re- 
motest hinterlands of the entire world. 

If the people of Germany, Russia, Japan, 
yes, even of England, and the people of every 
other despairing, paralyzed, cold-cramiped, 
hunger-haunted nation on earth—if these 
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common run-of-the-mill rural and small- 
town workmen, business and professional 
people had the free radio and the free maga- 
zines and the free newspapers—media free 
to tell the truth as the editor sees it, free 
to comment on industry and politics and 
social life, free to help readers to unpreju- 
diced understanding of themselves, their 
neighbors, and the rest of the world—if the 
seemingly bottomless pits of misery and ig- 
norance into which we are pouring billions 
of American relief, were lighted “by the 
torches of a free press, then could we work 
with confidence for world prosperity and 
hope with assurance for world peace. 
Compared with the great searchlights of 
New York, Chicago, the Twin Cities, your 
country newspaper may seem only a candle, 
but it lights a window in our American 
structure of literacy and know-how and free 
enterprise, and it is guiding someone along 
the pathway of personal endeavor, commu- 
nity progress, and world-wide brotherhood— 
Keep it blazing. 





Army Day Program of the City of 
Meadville, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of their Army Day program the city of 
Meadville and the nearby boroughs and 
rural areas—in my district—have adopt- 
ed the little town of Fismes, France, the 
place where Crawford County’s Company 
B suffered its first casualties in World 
War I nearly 30 years ago. 

The Last Man’s Club, an organization 
which is made up of Company B men 
of the Twenty-eighth Division of World 
War I who fought at Fismes—with the 
permission of the mayor of Fismes—has 
changed its name to the Societes de 
Fismes. 

A carload of clothing and food will be 
shipped to Fismes in the very near 
future. Churches, organizations, clubs, 
merchants, Boy Scouts, junior police, 
school children, and the people in gen- 
eral throughout this area are aiding in 
this project. The school children are 
collecting toys and other articles for 
Fismes’ 350 children. The postmaster at 
Meadville has announced that rural mail 
carriers will accept packages of clothing 
and other gifts for Fismes from any 
rural-darea families. 

French Ambassador Henri Bonnet 
states that it is a wonderful gesture, and 
he has promised that this “hands across 
the seas” collection will get top-trans- 
portation priority out of New York City 
for France. Ambassador Bonnet is 
sending his consul to Meadville for the 
Army Day celebration to accept the gen- 
erosity of the good people of this area in 
the name of France. 

And knowing the great Americans of 
this northwestern Pennsylvania com- 
munity, I am certain that as long as 
Fismes is in need of aid, it will be 
forthcoming. 

I laud the city of Meadville and the 
neardy communities for exemplifying 
the true spirit of Americanism by ex- 
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tending the hand of friendship through 
the medium of the great Army Day cele- 
bration, not only in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, but across the sea. 

Truly, this adoption of Fismes by the 
people of Meadville and the nearby bor- 
oughs and rural areas is a fitting tribute 
to their gallant boys who made the su- 
preme sacrifice at that little French 
town. 

It is my earnest hope that many of the 
other communities throughout these 
United States will follow this example 
and adopt a town in France or Italy. 





Potato Subsidy Program Bungled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a report which was 
submitted by me to the Honorable 
AUGUST ANDRESEN, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Food Shortages, on the dis- 
posal of potatoes in the Chicago market 
under the price-support program. 

CurcaGo, ILL., April 1, 1948. 
Hon. AuGusT ANDRESEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Food Shortages, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Subject: Disposal of potatoes under price 
support program. 

My Dear Mr. ANDRESEN: Under the price- 
support program as originally introduced in 
1941 by Congressman STEaAGALL, authority was 
given the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
purpose of expanding the production of cer- 
tain scarce commodities in the United States 
for war purposes. Under this law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is permitted to select any 
commodity he believes necessary to come 
under the support-price program and guar- 
antee farmers 90 percent parity, and in addi- 
tion, to do anything in his judgment neces- 
sary to keep them from falling below the 
established parity price, which, during the 
past year was $2.80 per 100 pounds. 

During the last season, due to this so- 
called incentive program to farmers, plus the 
increased production due to free fertiilizer 
given the farmers under a subsidy program 
and exceedingly favorable growing condi- 
tions, between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 
bushels of potatoes above the normal con- 
sumption were raised. The State of Maine 
had a tremendous surplus of potatoes during 
the last year. Notwithstanding the great 
shortage of all types of freight cars, 1,000 
carloads of Maine potatoes were moved into 
the Midwest market, principally Chicago, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Toledo. 

From what information I have been able 
to obtain, we already had a surplus of pota- 
toes in the Chicago market during the past 
6 months and there was no necessity what- 
ever for shipping additional potatoes here, 
particularly from such a far distance as the 
State of Maine. Not taking into considera- 
tion the tremendous administrative cost in- 
volved in the entire price-support program, 
and more particularly as it applies to this 
particular situation, the cost of getting these 
potatoes to Chicago, in my opinion, was con- 
siderably in excess of $4 per bag. 

After these potatoes arrived in Chicago, 
they were warehoused at the following stor- 
age plants: G. H. Hammond & Co., 4551 South 
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Racine Avenue; Ashland Cold Storage & 
Warehouse, Fortieth Street and Packer Ave- 
nue, United States Stockyards; and the Cen- 
tral Cold Storage Co., 1500 South Sangamon, 
A total of 8,178 bags containing 1060 pounds 
each have been disposéd of localiy for animal 
feed at 1 cent per 100 pounds. Of this total 
amount one farmer in the Third Congres- 
sional District, which I have the honor to 
represent in’ Congress, received 5,879 bags. 
These potatoes have been sold through the 
local office of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Five thousand four hundred and 
eighty-nine bags were sold without any pen- 
alty clause whatever, and as a consequence 
the recipients of these potatoes at 1 cent 
per 100 pounds were free to permit a por- 
tion of them getting back into the com- 
mercial market without any penalties being 
imposed upon them. Later, during the sale 
of these potatoes, ostensibly for animal feed, 
the following penalty clause was made a part 
of the purchase contract: 

“Liquidating damages: If the purchaser 
disposes of or uses such potatoes other than 
as livestock feed, said purchaser agrees to 
pay to the corporation, as liquidated dam- 
ages, $3.59 per 100 pounds for each such 
quantity for other than livestock feed. 

“Section 35 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States (18 U. S. C. A. 80° reads in 
part, as follows: ‘* * * whoever shall 
knowingly and willfully falsify or conceal or 
cover up by any trick, scheme, or device a ma- 
terial fact, or make or cause to be made any 
false or fraudulent statements or represen- 
tations * * * in any matter within the 
jurisdiction of any department or agency of 
the United States or of any corporation in 
which the United States of America is a 
stockholder, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or impriscned not more than 10 
years, or both’.” 

I particularly call your attention to the 
fact that the penalty clause $10,C00 fine or 
imprisonment or both is meaningless as long 
as the purchaser of these potatoes pays $3.59 
per 100 pounds to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as liquidated damages. I fur- 
ther call your attention to the fact that this 
price is considerably below the prevailing 
price for potatoes during the period these 
potatoes were sold in the Chicago market. 
It is a known fact that-No. 1 Maine pota- 
toes of the same quality that were shipped 
into Chicago under the price control pro- 
gram have found their way into what might 
be termed the bootleg market under the 
current price quoted for these potatoes. I 
will be very pleased to give your committee 
the names of the individuals who can sub- 
stantiate this fact 

In one instance these potatoes having been 
shipped from Maine to Chicago and put into 
storage and storage paid at the rate of 25 
cents per bag for the first month and 15 
cents per month thereafter, were reloaded in 
cars and shipped to New York for export at 
another increase in cost to the taxpayers. A 
total of 18 cars were so loaded and reshipped 
to New York. 

Another factor in this situation which 
should be taken into consideration is that 
after purchasing these potatoes for one cent 
a bag, the purchaser is in a position to sell 
the bags alone for a net profit of from nine 
to fourteen cents each. In other words, the 
purchasers not only got the potatoes for 
nothing, but were in a position to sell the 
bags alone for a net profit on his transaction 
of from 900 to 1,400 percent in addition to 
having the benefit and value of the potatoes. 

I respectfully call your attention to the 
fact under the present subsidy program on 
potatoes a tremendous, unwarranted profit 
is being made in the raising of potatoes. To 
illustrate, even before the farmer plants his 
potatoes, he knows he is going to be guar- 
anteed by the Government $2.80 per 100 
pounds. It is 
under the present conditions, with free fer- 
tilizer given the farmer at the taxpayers’ ex- 


reasonable to assume that. 


pense, he will average around 500 bushels per 
acre, and there are 60 pounds to a bushel, 
which means the farmer would have an in- 
come under this subsidy program of $840 
per acre. To me this seems utterly ridicu- 
lous, and we will never get the price of food 
down in this country by following such a 
program that is entirely unjustified so many 
years after World War II has ceased. 

The burlap bags in which these potatoes 
were shipped are extremely scarce, being 
made of jute, a product imported from 
India. Under the present unstable condi- 
tions existing in India, we have been able to 
import only a very small percentage of our 
needs of this commodity. As a consequence, 
new potato bags are selling at approximately 
30 cents each, and any kind of a used burlap 
bag will bring 10 cents, and one in good con- 
dition will bring 15 cents. 

The local office of the Commodity Creilit 
Corporation was not able to show me any 
basis for establishing the sales price of 1 
cent per 100 pounds other than that they 
under the impression potatoes were sold to 
the Federal penitentiary at Terre Haute, 
Ind., for animal feed at this price. They 
used this as a precedent to establish the price 
of 1 cent per 100 pounds for surplus potatoes. 

During the latter part of last November, 
I made inquiry of the warden of the Federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., as to 
whether he had been able to obtain any of 
the surplus potatoes for the prisoners. Much 
to my amazement, he informed me that he 
had to go out and purchase retail on the open 
market all of the potatoes used for inmates 
of the institutions. I think this is a ridicu- 
lous situation, and a totally unwarranted 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. My personal 
opinion is that your committee should make 
a thorough investigation of this situation, 
and I believe the facts developed in the sup- 
port price program of potatoes would give 
ample evidence to the Congress that this 
program should be discontinued at once and 
that no funds should be appropriated for the 
coming fiscal year to support such an eco- 
nomicaily unsound pregram which, in my 
opinion, has been poorly administered, to put 
it mildly. 

In conclusion, I think the facts justify and 
I respectfully urge your committee to make a 
thorough investigation of the price support 
pregram of potatoes. 

I shall be more than happy to give your 
committee the benefit of all facts my inves- 
tigation has developed, some of which I pre- 
fer not to put into this preliminary report. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED E. Bussey, 
Member of Congress. 


ee 


Appropriations for the Air Force ard the 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 
MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE BEFORE THE COUNTRY 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
most important issue before the United 
States is the achievement and mainte- 
nance of air supremacy at all costs. 
Overwhelming, irresistible, paralyzing, 
devastating air power is the surest guar- 
anty for a peaceful world. 

PLANE PRODUCTION—UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 

In 1946 and in 1947 the average an- 


nual production of military aircraft was 
about 1,500 planes. In contrast to this 
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the Soviet Union is producing between 
6,000 and 12,000 planes a year. If we 
are to have the most powerful Air Force 
in the world, it is imperative that we 
immediately appropriate the money nec- 
essary to construct such a force. 


THE 70-GROUP AIR-FORCE PROGRAM AND NAVAL 
AVIATION 


The Army Air Force has recommended 
the so-called 70-group program as the 
irreducible minimum air protection for 
the United States. As summarized by 
General Spaatz the 70 groups include 
6,869 aircraft; also, 3,212 for the National 
Guard and 2,360 for the Air Reserve. 
This totals 12,441 planes. A reserve of 
8,100 planes is necessary. This makes a 
grand total of 20,541 planes. 

In addition we should develop a 14,500- 
plane Navy. Naval aviation is vitally 
essential in realizing air supremacy. The 
naval program and the Air Force pro- 
gram must be achieved at the earliest 
possible moment if we are to have the 
basis on which we are to lay the founda- 


‘tions on which we can build air su- 


premacy. 

If we want air power, we must enact 
appropriation bills. It is obvious that 
the time is long overdue for providing 
the funds to create an all-powerful Air 
Force. All the money required to keep 
us the strongest military nation on the 
planet should be unhesitatingly appro- 
priated by the Congress. Having done 
this Congress should insist that the 
armed services efficiently and effectively 
move to an early. realization of the pro- 
posed goal. 

H.R, 4729 


On December 15, 1947, I introduced 
H. R. 4729, making appropriations to 
provide supplemental funds for the De- 
partment of the Army to be expended 
for and on behalf of the Department of 
the Air Force. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the De- 
partment of the Army, to be expended for 
and on behalf of the Department of the Air 
Force, upon the direction of the Secretary 
thereof, to be immediately available, in ad- 
dition to the amounts appropriated under 
the Military Appropriation Act, 1948, and to 
be available for any of the purposes of that 
act which relate to or are in support of the 
functions and operations of the Department 
of the Air Force, the sum of $500,000,000. 


This sum could be used economically 
during the remainder of the current fis- 
cal year for the purpose of implementing 
the proposed 70-group program. We 
must have the money available so that 
the services can place the contracts and 
the aircraft manufacturers can begin to 
produce the planes. Even if contracts 
were let immediately years would be re- 
quired before deliveries could be made. 

H.R. 5617 


On February 27, 1948, I introduced 
H. R. 5617, making appropriations for 
and on behalf of the Department of the 
Air Force for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the 


Treasury not ctherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, the sum 
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of $6,090,000,000, to be expended, in order to 
carry out the functions and operations of 
the Department of the Air Force, (a) by 
the Department of the Air Force, and (b) 
by the Department of the Army for and on 
behalf of the Department of the Air Force. 


The $6,000,000,000 for the Air Force 
during the fiscal year 1949 is $2,946,000,- 
000 in excess of the budgetary request 
for $3,054,000,000. It should be empha- 
sized and reemphasized, iterated and re- 
iterated that the suggested supplemental 
appropriation of $500,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year and an annual appro- 
priation of $6,000,000,000 beginning with 
the next fiscal year will provide for this 
country only the barest minimum peace- 
time Air Force. Even with the allotment 
of the funds I have advocated it will be 
1952 before the United States will have 
achieved the 70-group program. 

H. R. 5873 


On March 16, 1948, I introduced H. R. 
5873, making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Navy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, the 
sum of $4,800,000,000, to be expended by 
the Department of the Navy in carrying out 
its functions and operations. 


The Budget sets the Navy figure, in- 
cluding Navy aviation, at $4,071,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1949. My bill increases 
this by $729,000,000. This would provide 
sufficient funds to enable the Navy to 
procure 2,400 planes in the fiscal year 
1950 as against 1,050 as provided by the 
President’s budget. Over the next 5 
years we should increase the naval ap- 
propriations until in 1954 we have the 
14,500-plane Navy so necessary for the 
security of the country. 

SUGGESTED BUDGETARY INCREASES 


The above appropriation bills which 
I have introduced increase the budgetary 
provisions by $4,175,000,000 for the Army 
Air Force and the Navy between now and 
June 30, 1949. To make this perfectly 
clear H. R. 4729 calls for a supplemental 
appropriation for the Air Force of $500,- 
000,000 to be used before June 30, 1948. 
H. R. 5617 raises the Air Force appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year from 
the budgetary estimates of $3,054,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000. This is an increase of 
$2,946,000.000 for the next fiscal year. 
H. R. 5873 raises the appropriation for 
the Navy, including naval aviation, for 
the next fiscal year from $4,071,000,000 
to $4,860,000,000. This is an increase 
of $729,000,000. By simple addition 
$500,000,000 plus $2,946,000,000 plus 
$729,000,000 equals $4,175,000,000 which 
is the total increase I am requesting in 
budgetary estimates for the Air Force 
and the Navy, including naval aviation. 

If we mean what we say when we 
advocate the achievement of air suprem- 
acy, then we must become realistic. We 
must insist that the budgetary estimates 
for the Air Force and for the Navy be 
increased by $4,175,000,000. All we have 
to do is enact the appropriation bills, 
inform the Air Force and the Navy that 
we must have air supremacy and direct 
them to achieve it at the earliest pos- 
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sible moment. By doing this we will be 
buying insurance for the success of ERP, 
for the survival of the United States 
and for the peace of the world. 

The American people are demanding 
United States air supremacy. They are 
willing to pay for it. They are insisting 
that we exercise the leadership gnd the 
statesmanship needed to construct the 
strongest air force in the world. 





What To Do When a Veteran Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
splendid outline, What to do When a 
Veteran Dies, as compiled by the office 
of Col. Herman H. Weimer, veterans’ em- 
ployment representative for the State of 
Illinois, a past national commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, has just 
come to my attention. 

Believing that the pointed information 
in this outline of benefits for veterans 
might well prove helpful to many veter- 
ans and their dependents, I insert it in 
my extension of remarks, as follows: 

Wat To Do WHEN A VETERAN DIES 

When a veteran dies these things should 
be done to provide— 

1. For burial with military honors. 

2. For protection of his dependents. 

Request undertaker or veteran organiza- 
tion to obtain flag for casket from Supply 
Section, Post Office, or from nearest office of 
the Veterans’ Administration. (In Chicago 
this office is at 366 West Adams Street, tele- 
phone Dearborn 7500. Ask for Contact 
Division.) 

Arrange for church or other services, and 
set time and place of service and interment. 

If veteran dies in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or Goverment contact hospital, they will 
return remains to point designated by the 
next of kin, or advise next of kin to call for 
them. In this case there is an extra maxi- 
mum allowance of up to $35 (based on mile- 
age) to cover cost of hearse from the hospital 
to the funeral establishment and from there 
to the cemetery; this is in addition to the 
$150 burial allowance. 

Notify any of the following of which vet- 
eran was a member: Post of the American 
Legion, AMVETS, Catholic War Veterans, 
Disabled American Veterans, Jewish War 
Veterans, Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
or Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

If the veteran was a member of more than 
one organization, it has been customary to 
request the one in which he was most ac- 
tive, or the one he designated to provide 
colors, firing squad and bugler; also pall- 
bearers if necessary. Call the commander, 
adjatant or service officer of the selected 
organization. 

If you cannot locate any of them, get 
their telephone numbers from the county 
or department headquarters of the organ- 
ization. 

Allow them as much time as possible to 
complete their arrangements. 

The veteran may also have been a mem- 
ber of some other veteran group, such as his 
Division Veterans Association; if so, advise 
the president or secretary. 

Inform any church, civic, commercial, 
fraternal, labor or other organizations of 
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which he was a member. Some of them may 
offer to conduct a form of service; if you 
accept such offer, indicate time and place. 

In case interment is desired in a national 
cemetery (Arlington, etc.), designate which 
national cemetery. Telegram should be sent 
to “Custodian, National Cemetery, at ..-_.-. 
a ” This telegram should give name, rank, 
organization, and cerial number of veteran, 
should designate railroad transporting re- 
mains, and expected time of arrival. 

Widows of veterans can be buried with 
them in national cemeteries. 

When a veteran dies without record of any 
next of kin, and body is unclaimed, leaving 
no one to bury him, and if he dies outside of 
a Veterans’ Administration or Government- 
contract hospital, it is the duty of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to see that he is in- 
terred, as no veteran should be buried in a 
pauper’s grave. This fact seems not to be 
generally known, but any veteran organiza- 
tion can assist in compliance with this law. 

There are instances where the veteran's 
family has no knowledge of his military expe- 
rience, and all personal records, including 
his discharge, have been lost or destroyed. 
In such cases, undertaker should be request- 
ed to make fingerprints, which should be 
sent immediately to the Adjutant General of 
the Army or the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C., requesting wire reply with 
necessary information. 


PROTECTION 

Besides making his will, which ts of first 
importance, every veteran, if he has not yet 
done so, should prepare a statement to guide 
his dependents in the event of his death. 
This statement should read as follows: 

- f  ) nn IONE cc cic cnss 
My Army—Navy—USMC—USCG—Serial No. 
WE sienincians 

I attach copy of my will. Another copy is 
in the hands of attorney __.-___- at 
Please consult him. 

2. designate .......... as undertaker if 
still in business; if not, I ask my dependents 
to make selection. 

Ask him to get a flag for casket from the 
post office or the Veterans’ Administration 
i ocliah aeeahieeiat can assist him in this. He will 
have doctor’s certificate recorded at court- 
house. It is best to have extra copies made. 
Undertaker can arrange. Copies may be 
needed for insurance companies, etc. 

3. Please arrange for church—requiem 
mass—other services. 

4. Notify commander, adjutant, or service 
Officer of: ...... Post—Chapter No. ___-__. of 
all details as soon as possible. Also notify: 


5. It is customary to have an obituary 
notice in the press; I desire mention made of 
my membership in .....-....- ae 

6. While the law allows 2 years’ time in 
which to do so, it is best to apply for burial 
benefits immediately on Adjudication Form 
No. 530 (Veterans’ Administration), copy of 
which can be furnished by funeral director 
or veterans organization. 

If demise is at Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, they will ship to any point you 
designate. 

The present burial benefit is $150. There 
is an extra allowance for hearse from Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital to funeral 
parlor, and for hearse from there to cemetery. 
This is on a mileage basis, and the maximum 
extra allowance is $35. 

7. I prefer interment at ............ OF 


national cemetery at ............. If the 
latter, a wire will have to be sent to super- 
intendent, national cemetery, advising him 
name, rank, organization, and time of arrival. 

8. I have applied for compensation for a 
service-connected disability, or I received 
compensation for a service-connected dis- 
ability. My claim number is C ----... My 
record is on file at the regional office of the 


Veterans’ Administration at ........--- 
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9. My dependents are entitled to draw un- 
paid compensation. 
10. My dependents should apply to the 


nearest cffice of the Social Security Board fer 
survivors’ insurances. Veteran organizations 
will assist 


Or if veteran is Government employee, my 
dependents cannot draw social-security sur- 
vivors’ insurance, but they are eligible to 
draw my retirement money. They are also 
entitled to money for my unused and ac- 
cumulated annual leave. Take this up with 
my department chief, 

Or if veteran is State employee: 

11. I carry policy No. -..--. Government 
life insurance, amount $------. 

i carry policy Blo. ...... life insurance, 
amount $_-_---, WRI SEO sn ckeneeeee ene 
Life Insurance Co. 

Veteran organization will assist in apply- 
ing for this. 


12. I have applied for $_.----, or I have re- 
ceived State bonus. 
13. I have applied for $_-.--- , or I have 


received terminal-leave pay. 

14. I desire my dependents to apply for 
widows pension (or widows and children’s 
pension) on form 534 of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This should be prepared with 
the help of a service officer of a veteran cr- 
ganization or should be checked by him be- 
fore being submitted to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration . 

15. My checking and savings accounts are 
at banks as follows: 


They are in my name or they are joint 
accounts in the name of my wife and my- 
self 

(Copy of death certificate may not be nec- 
essary; but. postal savings accounts are not 
joint accounts, and photostatic or certified 
copy of death certificate is essential.) 

Dee: 2 CD onaccinene I te os sakavenca inhiaians 
dependents who-are employable to see Mr. 
veteran employment 
representative at .............. office of the 
State employment service, who will assist. 

17. If cemetery rules permit, a Govern- 
ment headstone can be obtained with name, 
rank, regiment, division, and date of death. 
I advise that if this is desired, you apply 
through the Graves Registration Office, State 
of Illinois, Springfield, Il. They will then 
requisition from the Government, but the 
State will pay delivery costs, and costs of 
preparation for installation. 

18. (Signature) 





European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to make the following state- 
ment: 

It was generally known among many 
of my coileagues here in the House and 
also to many of my constituents that in 
principle I opposed the original Marshall 
plan. 

I continued my opposition to the ERP 
consistently up to the last day of debate 
on the fioor. I want to inform you at 
this writing that this bill is definitely 
not the original Marshall plan—that the 
bill should be known as a coalition bill 


IN THE 


agreed to by Mr. VANDENBERG, President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and the State 
Department. 

I do not like the legislation. I think 
the bill is poorly written—I have no as- 
surance that the President will appoint 
an Administrator who will even carry 
out the provisions of the bill. 

Before the vote was taken, I forced my- 
self to make this decision—that I would 
vote for the bill for this reason and 
this reason alone—that the money will 
se well spent if it will encourage and ob- 
ligate the countries of western Europe 
who have united to fight communism and 
will hold their ground. Further, if the 
money allocated to Italy will stave off 
communism in that country—which will 
be proven unquestionably on April 18 
on which day the election is held—the 
decision will be worth while. 

I want it thoroughly understood that 
I consider my vote purely a gamble but 
if this money will save us from world 
war III and assure us that American 
soldiers will not be called upon to spill 
their blood in Europe, we can indeed be 
very thankful for our decision. 

I will support immediately legislation 
to appropriate billions of dollars for na- 
tional defense so that in the event the 
European recovery program fails We will 
be in position to defend America ade- 
quately. 

There is no question that ERP is the 
last stand for peace. Let us all hope and 
pray that this European recovery pro- 
gram does bring peace to the world. 





ERP May Lead Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAYTON E. PHILLIPS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
peaker, I am voting for the European 
‘ecovery program with the hope that 
it will in some way help to save the world 
rom communism and chaos. 

I do not believe that it is the duty of 
America to continue a never-ending flow 
of money and material to Europe or any 
other part of the world. As Ihave stated 
many times in the past, it is my belief 
that we should not skip essential and 
needed farm machinery from this coun- 
try to the detriment of our farmers in 
this country. I do not believe that we 
should continue to drain our resources 
and critical material. Above all we 
should make sure that critical and stra- 
tegic war material is not shipped to 
Russia, nor should material we ship be 
permitted to get into the hands of war- 
minded satellites of Russia. Japan re- 
ceived much material before World War 
II, which was used against our boys. We 
should never again permit a situation to 
occur which may result in the very ma- 
terial our country ships abroad being 
used against our own people. 

In view of the critical world situation 
today we are faced with a difficult prob- 
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lem. The recent developments in Europe 
are convincing proof that America can 
no longer stand idly by, but must take 
note of the swift and changing events 
in Europe. We should have the finest 
Air Force i1 all the world, with air bases 
in Canada, Alaska, Iceland, and China, 
as some of the principal points from 
which we may be in a position to defend 
ourselves in case of actual attack. I 
cannot help but believe that dry powder, 
atomic energy, and air power are essen- 
tial in this day and time. 

The dark shadow of communism, 
hunger, and fear hangs over western 
Europe as a constant reminder of the 
malignant growth of the Red menace. 
The march of communism may extend 
the iron curtain throughout Europe and 
Asia and finally into China. It is be- 
lieved by many that the European re- 
covery program will give encouragement 
and help to these people before it is too 
late. 

No price is too great to secure the peace 
of the world. From reports coming to 
this country from Europe there is every 
indication that Russia is a greater men- 
ace to the peace of the world than Hitler 
ever was, It would seem that the Com- 
munists have in mind world revolution. 
The cost of a third world war would prob- 
ably run into hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars. While the European recovery pro- 
gram is a large outlay of money, it would 
be a small item compared with the cost of 
another war in life, property, and money. 
The life of one American soldier is worth 
more than any price we could pay in dol- 
lars. With modern methods of warfare, 
civilization throughout the world could 
be destroyed in another major world 
conflict. A tough policy with Russia may 
be the means of preserving world peace. 

When I vote for the European recov- 
ery program, I join with millions of 
others who believe and have faith that 
if we help our friends there is an ele- 
ment of chance that during our lifetime 
we may have at least a slight hope of 
peace on earth in our time. 





Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House voted to override the President's 
veto of the tax-reduction bill. I was one 
of the 88 who voted to sustain the Pres- 
ident. 

I would like to have voted with the 
majority; I would like to have my taxes 
reduced, just as I am sure all our peo- 
ple would like to have taxes reduced. 
The thing that concerns me most is, Caf 
we afford it? 

There are features in the tax bill which 
I think are badly néeded. It provides 


an additional $100 personal exemption 
of considerable 
to people of low 


which will be 
especially 


help, 
incomes. 
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Moreover, it is manifestly unfair for 
citizens who live in so-called community- 
property States to have a tax advantage 
over all the rest of the Nation. 7 

But this bill would reduce our reve- 
nue by $5,000,000,000, and again I ask 
myself whether our Nation can afford 
this reduction in revenue. 

Events of the last few days have ac- 
centuated my conviction that this is the 
wrong time to reduce taxes. We have 
just passed the Marshall plan. Its-suc- 
cess, and our own future security, will 
require a quick rebuilding of our national 
defense establishment. We will be called 
upon to appropriate additional funds for 
our Army, our Navy, and our Air Force. 

The increase in cost of living is work- 
ing serious hardships upon our Federal 
employees, and committees of both the 
House and Senate are now considering 
civil-service pay increases which will 
necessitate large additional appropria- 
tions. 

Federal aid to education is proposed 
and expansion in public health and 
public housing programs are contem- 
plated. 

We have a tremendous public debt and 
surely none of us believes it wise to in- 
crease that debt in peacetime when our 
employment and national income are 
exceptionally high. It is my belief that 
a tax reduction at this time, in the face 
of greatly increased appropriations, may 
result in in unbalanced budget in the 
1¢49 fiscal year. I think this is unwise 
and unsound financing. 





Moshe Shertck Answers the Arguments of 
the Partition Reversal Supperters 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1948 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent privilege heretofore 
granted, I ask that a statement made by 
Moshe Shertok, of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The statement 
was made April 2, 1948, before the United 
Nations Security Council at Lake Success. 
It follows: 


STATEMENT By MOSHE SHERTOK, HEAD OF THE 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE JEWISH 
AGENCY FOR PALESTINE, BEFORE THE UNITED 
Nations SecurITY COUNCIL, APRIL 2, 1948 


I feel bound to comment upon the setting 
in which the United States draft resolution 
seeks to present the problem of restoring 
peace in Palestine. That setting distorts the 
picture in two vital respects. 

It conveys the impression, first, that the 
armed conflict now raging in Palestine is a 
purely local affair, affecting only the popula- 
tion of Palestine, Jewish and Arab; and, 
second, that the fighting has broken out as 
a result of both sides having fallen upon one 
another, so that both are now equally guilty, 
or at least as if it is impossible or immaterial 
to determine which is the attacker and which 
the attacked. Because of these misleading 
implications the resolution itself becomes a 
wrong starting point for the quest for peace, 


Rarely in the modern history of interna- 
tional relations can an act of aggression by 
Arabs have occurred in a manner more 
blatant, more scornful of concealment, or 
,more exultantly arrogant. The campaign of 
aggressive violence was launched amidst 
clamorous proclamations by the heads of 
Arab governments of their intention to use 
force against the Jews of Palestine and 
against any agencies of the United Nations 
which might proceed to carry out their 
lawful duties in implementing the General 
Assembly’s resolution. These statements 
were swiftly translated into action. 


CHARGES ARABS PREPARE MOVE 


As the Security Council deliberates week 
after week, Arab armed forces are moving 
into battle positions on what is still the ter- 
ritory of the British mandate, perfecting 
their organization and periodically breaking 
out into attacks upon the Jewish population 
in preparation and training for the major as- 
sault whereby they hope to intimidate the 
United Nations into final submission and 
impose a settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion by force. 

It is, therefore, astonishing to find the 
United States representative setting the 
problem of violence in Palestine in terms of 
a conflict between the “Arab and Jewish 
communities of Palestine.’ 

The mandatory power, which has abdi- 
cated its responsibility as the guardian of 
the frontiers of Palestine and relegated it- 
self to the role of a mere recorder of their 
violations, does not seem to have registered 
the direct responsibility of Arab govern- 
ments for all these invasions save as regards 
an incursion from Syria on January 21, 
against which His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom lodged a protest of 
sorts with the Government of the Syrian 
Republic and the Kingdom of Trans-Jor- 
dan. The protest was ignored, no further 
action was taken by the United Kingdom, 
and incursions from Syria continued and 
became more open. 

This campaign of aggression raises two 
questions which are relevant to the first 
of the United States resolution. First, tMere 
is a fundamental point of principle. Is it 
legitimate for member States to use force 
against a settlement adopted by the General 
Assembly? The Representatives of Arab 
states in their statements before the Se- 
curity Council have evaded the issue by 
arguing that member States are under no 
obligation to comply with a resolution of 
the General Assembly. Not to comply is 
one thing. Openly and actively to defy is 
quite another. So much for the aggressor 
states. But a more serious question arises 
in relation to the Security Council itself. 

Is it proper for the Security Council hav- 
ing received conclusive evidence of aggres- 
sion actually committed, to take no steps 
at all to suppress, nay, not even to con- 
demn—nor even to record—that aggression? 
Is it a just interpretation of the Security 
Council’s function in this question that it 
should obey the demand of the aggressor 
at pistol point, and advocate a revision of 
a General Assembly resolution for no other 
reason than that the resolution is assailed 
by armed force? 


WARNS ON EFFECT OF REVISION 


Mr. President, if the Security Council sees 
aggression going on before its very eyes and 
proceeds to fulfill its main objective by rec- 
ommending a revision of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution, the consequences for 
world peace must be grave. These conse- 
quences entail a very heavy responsibility 
for the leading world power which sponsors 
the present resolution. 

To recapitulate, the United States draft 
resolution tears the problem out of its con- 
text and treats the conflict in complete iso- 
lation from the question as to who upholds 
and who defiies the United Nations author- 
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ity; it ignores the gravest feature of the 
Palestine crisis which is aggression from 
outside; it flies in the face of facts by diag- 
nosing the crisis as the result of a mere local 
communal clash; by implication, it exoner- 
ates the aggressor states of all guilt; with- 
out even attempting to deal with the inva- 
sion of Palestine by foreign forces it misses 
the target by urging a local truce as a rem- 
edy. 

In brief, the resolution perpetrates a triple 
optical illusion. First, it arbitrarily sepa- 
rates the conflict from its international set- 
ting; second, it artificially reduces its scope; 
third, it wantonly creates a position or false 
equality between the Jews and the Arabs. 

Mr. President, it is against this back- 
ground that it is my duty to set before tlie 
Security Council the attitude of the Jewish 
Agency and of the Jewish population of Pal- 
estine toward the proposals of a truce. That 
attitude was expressed in a letter which I 
had the honor to address on March 17 to 
the Secretary General in response to a ques- 
tion put to us by the United States delega- 
tion in the course of the consultations held 
by the permanent members of the Security 
Council. The letter reads as follows: 

“I have the honor, on behalf of the Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine, to submit the fol- 
lowing reply to the question addressed to 
the Jewish Agency as to whether it would 
be prepared to enter into the necessary agree- 
ments to bring about an effective truce in 
Palestine. 

“1. It must be emphasized that insofar as 
the term truce implies a conflict between 
two belligerents it does not accurately fit 
the facts of the present situation, in which, 
on the one hand, an attempt is being made 
by the Arab states and the Arabs of Pal- 
estine to alter by force a settlement ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, while the Jewish community 
has been defending itself and the decision 
of the United Nations which it has loyally 
accepted. 

“Subsequent to the adoption of the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of November 
29 on the future government of Palestine, 
the Jewish population in Palestine has been 
subjected to attacks by Arab forces, includ- 
ing armed bands from outside the country 
which, as the United Nations Palestine Com- 
mission has reported to the Security Coun- 
cil, are attempting to alter the resolution 
of the General Assembly by force. 

“3. The Jewish people has in no case re- 
sorted to aggression against the Arab people, 
nor does it seek conflict with them. At the 
same time, the Jews of Palestine have been 
obliged to take measures to protect them- 


selves from attack and to uphold their rights 
under the United Nations resolution. 
“4. The moment that Arab aggression 


ceases Jewish armed reaction will also termi- 
nate. There must, of course, be a clear un- 
derstanding that the cessation of Arab aggres- 
sion will also include the stoppage of prep- 
arations for future aggression, the evacua- 
tion of foreign forces, and the prevention of 
further incursion of armed bands into Pales- 
tine. 

“5. It is assumed that any arrangement 
for a truce will be carried out within the 
framework of the implementation of the res- 
olution of the General Assembly and in 
strict conformity with the timetable pro- 
vided in that resolution.” 


WOULD AVOID VIOLENCE 


It will be seen from this letter that the aim 
of avoiding violence in Palestine is one which 
the Jewish Agency and the Jewish people 


of Palestine wholeheartedly uphold. 

The underlying idea of a truce is most wel- 
come to us. We must only be concerned to 
pursue the aim in a manner that will insure 
a@ real truce and lead to a lasting peace and 
not produce a mere breathing spell as a pre- 
lude for renewed violence under worse con- 
ditions. In particular the purposes of order 
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cannot be separated from the purposes of the 
law. Order cannot be purchased by setting 
law aside. 

I now draw particular attention to para- 
graph 4 of our letter in which the Jewish 
agency stipulates “the evacuation of foreign 
forces and the prevention of further incur- 
sions of armed bands in Palestine” as indis- 
pensable condition of any truce. There is no 
reality in “a truce between the Arab and 
Jewish communities of Palestine” when the 
Arab community is merely a subsidiary agent 
of aggression, when the Jewish community 
has no other interest but to defend itself and 
move forward to the fulfillment of an au- 
thorized international program, and when 
the source of aggression lies outside the con- 
trol of both parties and flourishes unhindered 
in the very center of the country. 

We believe that we are justified in claiming 
their expulsion and that the fulfillment of 
this claim is both practical and necessary. 
No people anywhere in the world will volun- 
tarily sign a truce with invading forces con- 
verging upon it and poised to strike. This 
would be not a truce. It would be a capitula- 
tion. 

The authority supervising the truce should 
not have much difficulty in locating any of 
these large units, though some individuals 
may be found to have merged with the gen- 
eral population. 

In paragraph 5 of our letter of March 17, 
we stipulate that the proposed truce shall 
not hamper or delay the implementation of 
the General Assembly’s resolution of Nov. 29. 
It is obvious that to delay the implementa- 
tion of that resolution would be no neutral 
act in the spirit of a truce, but a concession 
under pressure of violence to the main objec- 
tives of the attacking party. It is necessary 
to make this point clear since a situation may 
arise in which one of the parties makes the 
truce conditional on the suspension of the 
Assembly’s resolution, while the other party 
makes it conditional on the maintenance of 
that resolution ‘ 

It should go without saying that there can 
be no equation between the upholding of an 
international instrument and its violation. 
The Security Council, as an organ of the 
United Nations, can hardly take any other 
view. 

The main principle to be followed is to 
avoid any impression, under the terms of a 
truce, that violence is politically rewarded, 
that it is left free by the conditions of the 
truce to renew itself with even greater vigor 
when occasion arises, and that it is encour- 
aged by the very circumstances of the truce 
to repeat itself in the future. 

FOR AUTHORITY WITH POWER 

I would only refer to one overriding ques- 
_ tion which should be cleared up before this 
resolution is voted. The maintenance of a 
truce requires an authority to supervise its 
observance by both parties, if and when they 
have agreed to its terms. This authority 
must also have power to take action against 
any violation of the truce by one of the 
signatories. 

Its particular function must be to watch 
over the frontiers and prevent their viola- 
tion. It seems to us that it would not be 
realistic to pursue this matter far without 
any assurance that such a supervisory au- 
thority is available. The United States can 
hardiy be unaware that the issue of enforce- 
ment cannot be shirked in the Palestine 
problem, not even in the maintenance of a 
truce. 

It is proposed that the General Assembly 
be convoked once again in special session “to 
consider further the question of the future 
government of Palestine.” There is a curi- 
ous, if not ironic, coincidence attached to 
this proposal. It is debated here today 1 year 
less 1 Gay since the same request was origi- 
nally presented by the United Kingdom. It 


is phrased in language almost identical. A 
word has been added. The word is “further.” 
This may, or may not, represent progress. 

Up to this moment no suggestions have 
been made to the Security Council as to how 
the Assembly’s resolution may be imple- 
mented. If there were any consultations 
on this subject, and if any conclusions were 
reached on their result, they have not been 
reported. 

The Jewish Agency, for its part, did submit 
to the conference of the four permanent 
members of the Council its concrete pro- 
posals regarding the steps that might be 
taken by the Security Council with a view 
to ensuring the implementation of the 
Assembly’s resolution. 

The Jewish Agency is not aware whether 
this nine-point program was ever discussed. 

In motivating his counsels of inaction to 
the Security Council, the distinguished rep- 
resentative of the. United States stated that 
it has been found impossible to implement 
the Assembly’s resolution by peaceful means. 
One may search the text of the resolution in 
vain for any provision, express or implied, 
that unless it can be carried out peacefully 
it must remain inoperative. 

The sordid record of how every proposed 
step of the Palestine Commission was im- 
peded and obstructed is too well knowr to 
need repetition. 

To sum it up, the will to implement the 
plan peacefully was not iorthcoming. In the 
absence of that will, the way to implementa- 
tion has not been found. 

Trusteeship means denial or at least post- 
ponement of independence. We believe that 
we are ripe for independence. So are the 
Arabs. We challenge anyone vo prove that 
we are not. We have passed the threshold of 
statehood. We refuse to be thrown back. 

But the United States Government, 
through its Chief Executive, has declared 
that partition still remained the ultimate 
goal of its Palestine policy and that the 
proposed temporary *rusteeship was designed 
merely to pave the way for its peaceful 
achievement. One looks in vain for consistent 
reasoning to explain this deviation from the 
original program. If the reason fcr abandon- 
ing partition as an immediate objective is 
armed opposition, why should that opposi- 
tion not apply to a trusteeship the only pur- 
pose of which is to serve as an intermediary 
stage leading toward partition in the future? 

It is surprising that not a single one of the 
crucial and intricate questions raised by trus- 
teeship has been elucidated by the United 
States delegation. The second draft resolu- 
tion still invites the Security Council to set 
out on a course with no clear destination, and 
no milestones on the way. 





Appropriations for Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. SARBACHER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. SARBACHER. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
extremely pleased to see the additional 
$3,000,000 appropriation for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in this bill. It shows 
to me that the many hours of hearings 
and efforts by the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs were not in vain. 

Our chairman, Hon. Epitn N. RoceErs, 
has worked hard and often under diffi- 
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cult conditions both in the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee to bring the true conditions 
to light. She has truly been the repre- 
sentative of the veterans and has served 
them well. On behalf of them, I extend 
our thanks and sincere appreciation. 

One warning, however, as to the use of 
these additional funds. We all appreci- 
ate the attempts at economy of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration officials, but we 
want it accomplished in the right places. 
In other words, the unnecessary “brass,” 
not the real producers such as contact 
and training officers, should be elimi- 
nated in any future reduction of force. 

We of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
shall be watching closely this action and 
use of the additional funds granted to- 
day. 





Missouri Vote-Fraud Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Up to Attorney General Clark” from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 1, 
1848. The editorial deals with the recent 
acquittal in the United States district 
court at Kansas City of certain persons 
charged with vote frauds in the primary 
in the year 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

UP TO ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 


When Attorney General Tom Clark reads 
the report from Kansas City on the acquittal 
of Boss McKissick and seven others on vote 
fraud charges, here are two things for him 
to keep in the forefront of his mind: 

1. Due to the blasting of the safe in the 
Jackson County courthouse, and the theft of 
ballot boxes, much vital evidence was miss- 
ing at the trial. Maurice M. Milligan and 
his aid, Richard K. Phelps were put to no 
such disadvantage in 1936 as the same Mr. 
Phelps had to face this year, as special 
prosecutor. In 1936 it was possible to make 
photographic enlargements of ballots ard 
poll records and show clearly in court the 
nature and extent of fraud after fraud. This 
year it was not possible to do this with a 
lot of the evidence since it was stolen be- 
tween the time the county grand jury first 
studied it and found it proof of fraud and 
the time for it to be used in the belated 
Federal investigation and trial. 

2. In the 1936 trials, the jurors were kept 
free from all likelihood of outside influence 
from the time the trials began until they 
were concluded. Under Judge Otis, jurors 
were not permitted to go home where they 
might have received telephone calls, threats, 
or inducements. The results of the 1936 
trials were 259 convictions and no acquittals. 
This year, Judge Duncan permitted the 
jurors to go home each night. He also per- 
mitted them to go home after the case was 
concluded, but before they had come to a 
verdict. 
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The first fact makes it Attorney General 
Clark’s responsibility to redouble the efforts 
of his department, which includes the FBI, 
to find out who blew the safe, to indict the 
culprits, and to bring them to trial. Enough 
time has passed for the FBI to have found 
out a dozen times. Is J. Edgar Hoover ready 
to say that the FBI gives up on this inside 
job of safe blowing? The FBI has cracked 
many a harder nut, and Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Clark both know it. 

The second fact makes it urgent that there 
be an investigation into possible pressures 
on the jurors outside the court. Notwith- 
standing the ballot thefts, Mr. Phelps thinks 
there was sufficient evidence to make the 
acquittals “a travesty on justice.” That 
should be enough for Mr. Clarks who ap- 
pointed Mr. Phelps, to order a thorough in- 
vestigation with no restrictions on the FBI. 

Attorney General Clark was painfully slow 
to do anything about the 1946 primary 
frauds. He acted only when forced into it. 
He can atone now by putting the great in- 
fluence on his office full behind a double- 
barreled investigation, The acquittals do not 
end the vote-fraud case. They only em- 
phasize that there is much more to find out, 
much more to bring to light. 





Address by the Ambassador From Norway 
at Madison, Wis., and Statement by 
Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a very stimulating and forthright ad- 
dress by the Honorable Wilhelm Mor- 
genstierne, AMbassador from Norway to 
our country, which His Excellency deliv- 
ered at the Norway Week dinner in 
Madison, Wis., on March 31, 1948. 

I also ask that immediately following 
the text of the Ambassador’s speech 
there be printed a statement which I 
issued on his inspiring message. 

There being no objection, the address 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE AMBASSADOR OF NORWAY, WIL- 
HELM MORGENSTIERNE, AT THE NORWAY WEEK 
DINNER, MADISON, WIS., MARCH 31, 1948 


Thank you very much, everybody, for let- 
ting me come to Madison on this occasion. 
It is, indeed, a fine thing on the part of 
the students of this university to devote 1 
week each year to the culture, customs, and 
problems of another country. And person- 
ally, of course, I think that it is particularly 
fine that this year you have selected Nor- 
way. I can assure you that we have plenty 
of all those things—culture, customs, and 
problems. 

Standing before this distinguished audi- 
ence tonight, there are many things coming 
to my mind. One of them I will dispose of 
quickly, though reluctantly: My purely per- 
sonal pleasure at being back here in the 
State of Wisconsin, which I have been privi- 
leged to visit on numerous occasions ever 
since*I first came to my country’s legation 
in Washington in 1910. I know something 
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of your cities and your farm lands, forest- 
covered hills, and levely lakes—with or with- 
out fish. And then I have good friends here, 
which counts more than anything. With 
warm feelings I reca'l my friends, Albert 
Schmedeman, of Madison, who was Ameri- 
can Minister to Norway; Congressman Nels P. 
Haugen, Dr. Adolph Gundersen, of La Crosse; 
Waldemar Ager, of Eau Claire; Olaf Rove, of 
Milwaukee. 

And what about those outstanding Wis- 
consin men of Norwegian heritage, the late 
Aad Vinje, the very much alive Alexander 
Wiley, William Evjue, of this city; Herman 
Ekern; Hjalmar Rued Holand—and, by the 
way, where is Ole Bull. 

But to go on: I appreciate more than I 
can say to be a guest at this university. 
This great institution—not only of learn- 
ing, but of progress and life. is one of those 
factors—I am gradually coming to them, 
which make up that extraordinary relation- 
ship, rich in human and cultural contacts, 
in common outlook and ideals, between the 
people of Norway and the people of Wis- 
consin. To this university men of Norwe- 
gian birth or heritage—Rasmus B. Anderson, 
Julius Olson, Magnus Swenson, Paul Knap- 
lund, Conrad Elvehjem, Einar Haugen—only 
to mention a few—have contributed in vari- 
ous ways their best efforts and talents. Al- 
ready long before the last war, students came 
here from Norway, and were privileged to 
study at various departments of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory and today, as we well know, 
a considerable number of Norwegian stu- 
dents are offered opportunities here which 
Norway in consequence of the war years, 
cannot just now give them. 

And now, my friends, I come to the origin 
and source of our close relationship through 
the years—that chapter in history which 
Norway shares with America. I am think- 
ing, of course, of that tremendous event in 
modern Norwegian saga which is the emi- 
gration of hundreds of thousands of Nor- 
wegian men and women to America during 
the last 120 years. Already in 1838—10 years 
before Wisconsin obtained statehood—the 
first Norwegian immigrant, Ole Nattestad, 
settled in Rock County. And in the fol- 
lowing years thousands upon thousands of 
his countrymen followed in his wake, until 
in 1890 the Norwegian-born population of 
Wisconsin amounted to 65,696 persons. 

We cannot forget in Norway that the first 
Norwegian church in America was the church 
at Muskego, which has been restored and 
moved, and is now a Norwegian-American 
shrine at Luther Seminary at St. Paul, Minn. 
The first Norwegian newpaper in the United 
States was Nordlyset (The Northern Light), 
which first appeared in the Muskego settle- 
ment in 1847. It is interesting to note that 
this paper had as its chief editorial policy 
the abolition of slavery. 

These are significant facts—but the great, 
moving drama seems to me to be that con- 
tinuous trek of men, women, and children, 
with their scant belongings, coming from 
the valleys of Norway to seek new homes on 
the rich, generous soil of America—soil which 
their homeland, for all its love, could not 
offer them. Here they came—with what is 
sometimes called nothing—but which is 
truly the fundamental riches: A stout heart, 
strong arms, indomitable will, eagerness to 
build a home, a community, a state, under 
freedom, for themselves and their own. They 
broke the prairie, and plowed the land and 
saw it grow and prosper around them. They 
were not only in harmony with America as 
they found it, but they made their own con- 
tribution too, they left their imprint on, that 
spirit of the Middle West which is a potent 
factor in American cultural and political life 
today. 
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In a remarkably short time they became 
Americans—without any necessity of sup- 
pressing their Norwegian heritage—because 
there was no discord between their, and your, 
fundamental instincts and way of life. When 
the Civil War came, it was a man of Norwe- 
gian birth, Col. Hans Heg, who led the famous 
15th Wisconsin to battle against slavery, and 
for the preservation of the Union, 

And so, in peace and in war, Norwegian- 
born citizens of Wisconsin have mixed sweat 
and blood with their native born brothers. 
In the last war, again, they fought with the 
rest of you, and side by side with their kins- 
men in Norway, the great battles for human 
freedom and for government of and by the 
people. 

With this record, and in this spirit, Mr. 
Governor, I come here today as the repre- 
sentative of my people, my King and my gov- 
ernment, to offer our sincere, warm thanks, 
our tribute and our good wishes to the State 
of Wisconsin on its hundredth anniversary. 
Our people have shared so much with you, 
from the very beginning—we are, so to say, 
boyhood friends. 

And I think that perhaps today, in the 
present state of the world, the Norwegian 
people feel closer to you than ever. In the 
spirit of that outstanding citizen of your 
State, Robert M. La Follette, we both stand 
for liberty, socia] justice, and human rights. 
We both stand unflinchingly against tyranny, 
dictatorship, and subversive disruption of 
popular majorities. We both trust to the 
end the good sense and the genius of the 
people. 

We thank the State of Wisconsin, through 
you Mr. Governor, for the material and spir- 
itual advantages, which through the years, 
the State of Wisconsin has offered to my 
countrymen, and for an environment en- 
tirely congenial to their aspirations and 
ideas of civic government. Opportunities 
have been given them to create here, in per- 
fect harmony with their fellow Americans, 
those free, democratic institutions which 
aim at the material and spiritual well-being 
of every man, woman and child who call 
Wisconsin their home. I believe that many 
of you here will recall the unforgettable 
visit to Madison of the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Norway in 1939. You gave 
them a wonderful reception here, and the 
Crown Prince interpreted warmly the feel- 
ings of the Norwegian people with regard to 
your State and your people. I know that 
Their Royal Highnesses would have been 
happy to be with you on this occasion. 

May your State prosper, may the people 
of Wisconsin enjoy peace and happiness in 
the years to come. May history, perhaps, 
some time say, that a star in the beautiful 
flag of America, the star of Wisconsin, shines 
a little brighter, because hardy men and 
women from Norway joined you in 1883 and 
after. 

You and we, and all humanity are long- 
ing desperately for peace, for real peace. Not 
a cold peace, like at present, but a warm 
brotherly peace. All our common ideas and 
plans for the well-being and happiness of the 
common man are bound up with that long- 
ing. But, unfortunately, it is not enough to 
keep repeating: ‘Peace, it is wonderful.”” In 
our present world, peacemaking is a compli- 
cated and serious business. Peace can. al- 
ways be had, by individuals and nations, by 
giving in on every point until one is stripped 
of everything—except peace, the peace of the 
grave. 

No one could love peace more passionately 
than the Norwegians do. History is our wit- 
ness. Even in April 1940 we could have had 
peace, of a kind, by submitting to Hitler's 
outrageous demands. But we had to ask 
ourselves: What pyice peace? When the 
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Norwegian people stood up to fight the Ger- 
man aggressors, it was because we found the 
price too high, it was because we loved some- 
thing more even than peace. We loved free- 
dom, democracy and justice above every- 
thing. 

And what of today? I have been asked 
this again and again. Well, what of today? 
Let me first emphasize the fact that Norway 
lives in understanding and friendship with 
all nations, and we expect, and wish with 
all our heart, to continue to do so. 

But if that situation by any possible 
chance should ever change, which God for- 
bid, I can assure you that the Norwegian 
people will remain true to itself and to its 
past. We shall of course stand up against 
any future aggressor, from wherever he might 
come. We shall fight with everything we 
have, against any attempt by foreign or 
Gomestice enemies to destroy our freedom, 
independence, and democratic institutions. 
Once more we shall prefer to die on our 
feet rather than live on our knees. It is 
my profound conviction that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Norwegian people would 
rather perish than submit to terror and 
slavery imposed by antidemocratic forces. 

We Norwegians know exactly what freedom 
mean—because for five long years we were 
robbed of it. We realize, as our War poet 
said, “That freedom and life is one.” We 
know the horror, the deadly oppressive silence 
when brutal force usurps the seat of the 
Goddess of Liberty. We know that freedom, 
very simply, means freedom of the spoken 
and written word, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of worship, freedom from want and 
from fear. We know that freedom implies 
a regime of law and equal justice for all, 
No one can convince us, by tortured dialectics, 
that freedom means something else. We 
know also that so-called government for the 
people—be it either by a benevolent, auto- 
cratic monarch, or by a totalitarian dicta- 
tor—is a fraud. What we want is a govern- 
ment of and by the people, then the rest 
will take care of itself. The very foundation 
of democracy is the right and opportunity for 
the people, all the people, through universal 
suffrage and free and unfettered and secret 
elections, to choose their own government. 
And then for the people to feel secure in the 
knowledge that those thus elected are not 
their masters, but their servants and their 
friends. 

That is what our people fought for, and 


died for. That is what they propose to live 
for 

That is freedom That is democracy. 
That is Norway and Amcrica. 


STATEMENT BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
OF WISCONSIN 

The statement made by Ambassador Mor- 
genstierne of Norway at the Norway Week 
Dinner in Madison was an inspiring message 
to all Americans of Norwegian descent and 
to all freedom-loving people in our own 
land and throughout the world. The Am- 
bassador’s forthright, courageous statement 


that Norway “shall of course stand up 
against any future aggressor from where- 
ever he might come” could not help but 


have been interpreted by Soviet Russia as 
the voice of the bold, unafraid people of 
Norway speaking. 

We all recognize that it is no easy task 
for tiny Norway to stand up for her rights 
in is hour of crisis, when geographically 
she is almost in the mouth of the Russian 
Bear. We know that the path of expediency 
night lie elsewhere than the trail blazed by 
Ambassador Morgenstierne. 

But the free spirit of the Norwegian 
people, as of their Ambassador, is unquench- 
able. The profound convictions of freedom 
for Norway will not permit any compromise. 

The Ambassador serves to cement anew 
the unbreakable bonds of friendship between 
America and her Scandinavian brothers. 





Now that the European recovery program 
has been passed, we are looking forward 
to a further stiffening in the stand of the 
other nations of the Scandinavian bloc and 
of all western Europe. 

Norway, which felt most severely the lash 
of the oppressor, has taken the lead in 
asserting her freedom against the reckless 
ambitions of any other oppressor. We pray 
that Norway’s example of firm independence 
and uncompromising principle will be fol- 
lowed by all of western Europe and, in par- 
ticular, by the pecple of Italy in the elec- 
tion of April 18. 

Brave words followed by meaningful ac- 
tions—that is the keynote of Ambassador 
Morgenstierne’s address. And that should 
be the keynote for America and all of Europe. 





Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1948 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to an excellent letter by 
Mrs. Lotty Von Beuningen, an official of 
the Dutch Red Cross. This letter has 
been of interest to many Members of the 
House not only because of her concise 
description of the material needs. of 
Europe for reconstruction and recovery, 
but also for the need for spiritual inspi- 
ration and leadership to help them re- 
build the war-devastated areas. 

The letter follows: 


Los ANGELES, CaLiF., February 23, 1948. 

Dear Mr. LANE: We have been traveling 
about so much that it is only now that I can 
answer your letter of January 29. 

I am writing about Holland because it is 
my own country, and having lived there right 
through the war, the German occupation and 
the years after, I know what is going on 
there. I know also that what is going on 
there is going on all over Europe, and that 
this means great danger for the European 
democracies and for the United States. 

Much of Europe’s reconstruction depends 
on the Marshall plan and on the material 
help of America. But even the Marshall 
plan will fail if, together with material aid, 
America does not export to Europe a dynamic 
self-sustaining new spirit, the ideology of a 
God-inspired democracy that will be an an- 
swer to war in the future. Old Europe is so 
worn out by war, enemy occupation, and the 
groove of traditions that it needs above 
everything an ideology which will give a high 
enough incentive for living, that will unite 
husband and wife, parents and children, 
management and labor, nation and nation, 
and make every one of us listen to God again 
and obey Him. William Penn said: “Men 
must be governed by God, or they will be 
ruled by tyrants.” If freedom is to last, we 
need a pattern of inspired democracy that 
makes it more dynamic and effective than 
any form of organized materialism. 

In Holland immediately after the libera- 
tion people began very energetically to work 
on the reconstruction of our country. Many 
bridges over our big rivers that were blown 
up by the Germans have been rebuilt, broken 
roads reconstructed, dikes mended, all the 
flooded land made dry again; plans to rebuild 
the bombed areas and the stricken towns are 
ready. Three or four families live cheerfully 
in one-family houses because they know our 
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Government is going to make every possible 
effort to rebuild the stricken areas. 

But now a sort of apathy and hopeless- 
ness has got in because of lack of material. 
We cannot rebuild houses without bricks or 
wood or steel or cement or other building 
materials. We have remade our dikes, and 
the land is ready to cultivate again, but there 
is no fertilizer, no good seed to plant. Our 
workmen and our farmers are ready to work, 
but it is difficult to do a maximum day’s work 
on indigestible bread made of a mixture of 
potatces and second-rate substitutes for 
wheat, hardly any butter or margarine or 
fat, very little meat and sugar, etc. Wages 
are very high, but we have so little food and 
textiles that people are unable to buy food, 
clothes, er household linen for their families. 
After their work they come back to crowded 
houses that are badly heated because there 
is no coal. 

All this is breeding discontent, lack of 
energy, and hopelessness, which hold back 
the speedy reconstruction of our Nation and 
is a fertile ground for ideologies creeping in 
which are dangerous to democracy. 

I believe that America, land of pioneers 
and warm-hearted people whose truly great 
men all listened to God and depended on 
Him, can give Europe a spiritual lead that 
will make their direly needed material help 
so effective that it will unite the European 
democracies into a stronghold for its demo- 
cratic free way of life, 

Yours sincerely, 
LoTTy VoN BEUNINGEN. 





New Dealers’ Desertion of Truman 
Lacks Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorD an article en- 
titled “New Dealers’ Desertion of Truman 
Lacks Logic,” by Frank R. Kent, from 
the Washington Post of last Friday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NEW DEALERS’ DESERTION OF TRUMAN LACKS 
LOGIC—SPORADIC DEMANDS THAT PARTY 
“DITCH” PRESIDENT SEEN AS “STUPID” 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


It is an ironical fact that outside of the 
South, where there is a special reason, the 
current clamor within the Democratic Party 
against Mr. Truman comes not from the 
elements that logically might be expected to 
oppose his nomination but from those which 
by every rule of reason should support him. 

Certainly, he deeply distressed conserva- 
tive and anti-New Deal Democrats when he 
vetoed the Taft-Hartley bill; when he came 
out strongly for the so-called “civil rights,” 
including that Fair Employment Practices 
Act which has so enraged the South; when he 
delivered his “State of the Union” message 
in which he went far to the left on social 
and spending legislation; when he failed to 
give encouragement to the effort to reduce 
the size and cost of the Federal bureaucracy. 

However, it is difficult to see in any of 
this—or in anything else Mr. Trunian has 
done—an excuse for the vicious and vocif- 
erous attempt to defeat him now being made 
by the worshipful followers of the late Mr. 
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Roosevelt, On the contrary, the course Mr. 
Truman has followed should have especially 
endeared him to these. For, without excep- 
tion, every policy he has is a Roosevelt policy. 
Not one is original with him. Undoubtedly 
most of them, such as the civil rights pro- 
posals and his support of the CIO bosses, are 
unsound economically, demagogic politically, 
and doubtful constitutionally. None the 
less, they are Roosevelt policies and as such 
were enthusiastically advocated by the very 
New Deal politicians, columnists, and com- 
mentators who today are trying to cut his 
throat, hypocritically alleging that he has 
“abandoned the Roosevelt policies.” 

This is so transparently false that one 
wonders at the effrontery of those who 
charge it. Actually, the only two things 
alleged by these screeching anti-Trumanites 
which can be even measurably sustained are 
(1) that he has failed to keep in his adminis- 
tration certain notorious New Dealers, 
notably James M. Landis; (2) that he re- 
versed himself on the Palestine issue. 

So far as the first is concerned, it is true 
Mr. Truman made no effort to retain a num- 
ber of these self-advertised statesmen, but in 
most cases there are adequate reasons for 
not doing so. In the case of Mr. Landis, it 
was a kindness to him that Mr. Truman “took 
the rap” without publicly proclaiming the 
reasons. 

As to the second, Mr. Truman's original 
advocacy of Palestine partition was politi- 
cally inspired by a desire to hold the big 
New York Jewish vote upon which the ma- 
chine politicians count so heavily. That 
was not an admirable action. But later, 
when he realized his mistake and was con- 
vinced by the State Department and the 
Secretary of Defense that the national se- 
curity was imperiled, he reversed himself. 
And that was an admirable action, non- 
political and courageous. 

Whatever Mr. Truman’s deficiencies, it 
seems plain he is getting very shabby treat- 
ment from a group with a very poor case 
against him. Particularly mean is the yap- 
ping of the Roosevelt brothers, Franklin, Jr., 
and Elliott. As for Mrs. Roosevelt, when she 
left for England she was neutral. Recently 
some of her self-appointed spokesmen de- 
clared she will stand by her sons, that she is 
a very great woman whom millions love and 
follow. Perhaps so, but there are other mil- 
lions who regard her as a very dull, self- 
righteous, and tiresome person, and who will 
certainly go in the opposite direction. 

It seems exceedingly unlikely that this 
drum-beating, anti-Truman drive will alter 
the conviction of General Eisenhower that 
a Presidential nomination is something he 
distinctly does not want, especially one from 
a party not his own and engineered by in- 
dividuals whom he does not highly esteem. 
Clearly, the sort of draft now suggested is 
one in which he would have toconnive. Few 
believe that after his unequivocal statement 
he could be inducted to do anything remotely 
savoring of stultification. It is incredible 
that he would permit himself to be used by 
persons whose motives are so completely 
transparent and so wholly selfish. In brief, 
it is unlikely General Eisenhower can be 
played for a sap. 

Of course, it is possible Mr. Truman may 
be frightened by the kind of publicity the 
people behind this drive are able to com- 
mand. But those who know him best do 
not think so. One reason is that he is not 
the sort of man to be scared out of a fight 
just because the odds are against him. An- 
other is that certainly he will lose more self- 
respect and go down in history as a shoddy 
character if he quits under this kind of fire 
than if he stands up and takes his licking no 
matter how bad it may be. Hoover, Landon, 
and William H. Taft all gained in public 
esteem through defeat. 

Still another reason is that there may be 
a change of political scenery before next No- 
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vember. In 1946 Mr. Truman's prestige was 
so low that a demand was made that he re- 
sign. In 6 months he was running ahead in 
the popularity polls. This is not to say Mr. 
Truman can duplicate that performance. 
Things look worse for him now than they did 
then. But it is possible. In any event, 
under existing circumstances, his stupidity 
in allowing this gang to ditch him would be 
exactly equal to the stupidity of the Demo- 
cratic Party in doing the ditching. Their 
fortunes are inseparably linked. In tearing 
down Mr. Truman all these snorting liberals 
can do is to make a bad situation worse. 





German Paintings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “German Paintings,” from 
the Washington Pest of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


GERMAN PAINTINGS 


Completely apart from any concern for 
their security, we are wholly in accord with 
the proposals to retain the German-owned 
art treasures in this country for another 
year. There could be no better evidence of 
the popular appreciation of this magnificent 
heritage than the- crowds that have been 
visiting the National Gallery of Art since 
these paintings were put on display. Some 
404,031 persons attended the National Gal- 
lery during the first 19 days of the exhibi- 
tion; and on Sunday a turnout of 62,983 
made impossible anything but a fleeting 
glimpse. 

If there is such great interest in Wash- 
ington, it is a reasonable assumption that 
there would be a similar reception for the 
paintings elsewhere in the country where 
there is normally less access to such cul- 
tural advantages. For this reason we agree 
heartily with the purposes of the Fulbright 
bill to provide for tours of the paintings 
under the supervision of the National Gal- 
lery—a move, incidentally, which Senator 
FULBRIGHT had been preparing in consulta- 
tion with the War Department and the Na- 
tional Gallery, even before the current 
wave of comment. Senator FULBRIGHT’s sen- 
sible proposal is enhanced by a provision 
that reasonable admission fees be charged 
and that the proceeds be turned over to 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund for the benefit of German children. 

It is doubtful whether the paintings 
would see any such utility if they were re- 
turned to Germany in these days of unrest. 
Indeed, the fact that they were found 
cached in a salt mine does not speak well 
of the Nazi regard for them. A decision to 
keep the paintings temporarily in the 
United States need raise no question of their 
ownership. That ownership is specifically 
recognized in the Fulbright bill, and it 
could be implemented further by adopting 
the suggestion made by several persons to 
bring over German curators to explain and 
protect the paintings. In providing for the 
eventual return of the paintings to Ger- 
many, the United States will be completely 
reversing the policy of the Nazis, who pil- 
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fered Europe of its art from one end to 
the other as a “right’’ of conquest. The 
truth is that art treasures such as these are 
not exclusively the property of one country; 
rather, they are a trust for the people of 
the world. The safeguarding of these paint- 
ings for the time being in the United States 
would merely be assurance that this trust 
will be respected. 





The Tense Situation in Berlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the script 
of a very excellent analysis of the tense 
situation in Berlin which was delivered 
at 8 o’clock this morning by George E. 
Reedy over radio station WOL in Wash- 
ington. 

In his commentary on the Berlin sit- 
uation, Mr. Reedy paid particular trib- 
ute to General Clay and the cfficers and 
men of our Army in Berlin for their calm, 
firm, disciplined conduct in a situation 
which might well have provided the 
spark to set off a war we hope will never 
occur. 

As Mr. Reedy pointed out in his com- 
mentary, the Russian intransigence and 
arrogance in connection with its attempt 
to seal off Berlin from western Germany 
provided a situation in which—and these 
are the commentator’s words—“any hot- 
head with a gun could start world war 
III. One shot would have touched off a 
major collision,” Mr. Reedy said, “and 
full-scale military conflict.” 

Recently we had a situation in Vienna 
which could also have led to war had 
American troops and their commanders 
not shown truly courageous restraint in 
the face of most extreme provocation, 
when an American boy was shot in the 
back in a cowardly display of a drunken 
Russian soldier’s arrogance and besti- 
ality. 

When we recall how many bloody wars 
have been started in history by incidents 
of a Similar nature, I think we all owe our 
heartfelt gratitude to the men and of- 
ficers of our Army in the hot spots of the 
world for the remarkable restraint they 
have exercised while at the Same time 
pursuing a firm and honorable policy. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

The Berlin situation has suddenly been 
eased, and Americans can heave a deep sigh 
of relief. The tension is still there, and the 
difficulties are many, but one thing has been 
demonstrated. Our interests are being pro- 
tected by top-notch men. 

It is difficult to imagine a tougher situa- 
tion than that faced by our forces in Ger- 
many last week. The Russians suddenly 
closed off Berlin from the rest of the world. 
We were unable to supply our soldiers or 
civilians—by railroad. 
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The Soviets, in their usual arrogant man- 
ner, demanded conditions to which we could 
not submit. They wanted to board our 
trains, and investigate the documents of 
every passenger. Furthermore, they refused 
to talk over the situation, to reach a com- 
promise. 

Our military leaders reacted calmly but 
quickly. They refused to accede to any of 
the Russian demands. Instead, they met 
force with force, blockade with blockade; 
meantime, supplying Berlin by transport 
aircraft. 

It would be an understatement to call the 
atmosphere tense. It was obviously a situ- 
ation where any hot-head with a gun could 
start world war III. One shot would have 
touched off a major collision and full-scale 
military conflict. 

Every move had to be exactly the right 
move. To act wildly would have provoked 
a shooting war. To have given in at any 
point would have been a demonstration of 
weakness which the Russians would have 
exploited to the fullest extent. 

It is a tribute to our armed forces that 
they made neither mistake. As a result, 
American prestige has been increased tre- 
mendously. We have gained a moral victory 
that will tell heavily in the final accounting. 

Of course, we are not out-of-the-woods, 
in any sense. The problem of American- 
Soviet relations is just as acute as it has 
been for the past several months. But we 
have established a pattern which should 
serve as a guide for future conduct. 

We may—and probably will—find the Com- 
munists just as recalcitrant in all future 
dealings. But in this case we have forced 
them to ask for a conference. Even if the 
meeting ends in a stalemate, that single fact 
is of importance. 

The real danger of the Berlin situation 
last week was not that the Communists were 
being belligerent. They are always belliger- 
ent. There is nothing new about that. The 
real danger was that they even refused to 
talk over the situation. ~ 

In other words, they were laying down their 
demands on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. The 
implication was that we could either take it 
or go to war. Apparently they expected us 
to humble ourselves and take it. 

The Russian request for a conference to 
talk over the question is a plain case of back- 
ing down. No amount of bluster on their 
part can conceal that fact from the world. 
The policy of cool firmness has paid rich 
dividends. 

There are other trouble spots throughout 
the world. If we can follow the Berlin policy 
everywhere, we may find that we are bring- 
ing the world much closer to peace than it 
has been inalong time. There is every reason 
to believe we will do just that. 

But, in passing, it is an excellent time to 
pay tribute to General Clay and the Army 
officers who stood so firm in Berlin. They 
have proven that American policy is both 
firm and responsible. They have provided 
the kind of leadership so badly needed by a 
troubled world. 





Let’s Be Kind to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert in the Recorn a cheerful refrain 


which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine section of April 4, 1948: 


SONG FOR SOLONS—OR, LET’S BE KIND TO 
CONGRESS 


April is a month of gladness, 
April’s fresh and April’s gay; 

And in hovel and in mansion 
Boundless is the soul’s expansion; 
Dourness fades away. 

Warmer now the casual greeting, 
Now a smile attends the nod; 
Kindness, like a cuddly kitten, 
Steals upon the hardest-bitten 
And they throw no clod. 
Countrymen, be true to April! 

All should be our friends in spring. 
For a day, then, try withholding 
Carping, nagging, chiding, scolding— 
Come, and with me sing: 


Let us be gentle with Congress, 

Let’s send ev'ry one of ’em flowers! 

Let nobody grouse at the Senate or House; 
Let’s substitute sweetness for glowers! 
(It’s only for 24°hours.) 

Let's have orations and banquets, 

And telegrams gushing with praise, 

And radio shows, and we'll get Billy Rose 
To put on some gala displays. 

For who can be bitter in April? 

The jaundice of winter’s behind! 

Let’s shower good will over Capitol Hill; 
Yes; even to Congress he kind! 


How amazed, yet how delighted 
Members of the House will be, 
From complaint and indignation, 
From reproof and accusation, 
Briefly to be free! 

Can't you see the tears of pleasure 
Streaming from the Senate’s ranks? 
Hear the speeches of rejoicing, 
Speaker after speaker voicing 
Gratitude and thanks? 

Let them share the fellow-feeling 
April in our hearts implants! 
True, it is unprecedented, 

True, it may be soon repented, 
But—let’s take the chance! 


Let us be tender to Congress, 

Considerate, cordial, and bland; 

Let’s hammer their backs with affectionate 
whacks, fl 

Let’s give the poor fellows a hand. 

(For only 1 day, understand?) 

Let’s have the parades and processions 

With Hollywood gals in each float, 

And bands, with aigrettes, and the Army’s 
cadets 

(With mule), and the Navy’s (with goat). 

No editor's stricture, 

No colyumnist’s blast 

Must mar the dear picture 

Till midnight is past! 

We're kind to’'the schnauzer and spaniel, 

To sinner in hoosegow confined— 

So, heedless of party: Two cheers, make ’em 
hearty! 

To Congress let’s also be kind! 

Yes, even to them let’s be kind! 

—Arthur Kramer, 





Peace Appeal to Stalin Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I hardly 
ever agree with Mr. Drew Pearson, who 
writes the Washington Merry-Go-Round, 
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but it seems that once in a while 
he can be inspired. In his column of 
recent date he wrote under the headline 
“Peace Appeal to Stalin Proposed.” I 
really think this was inspired, so I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: * 


PEACE APPEAL TO STALIN PROPOSED 
(By Drew Pearson) 


These are days when it isn’t easy to write 
a column. It’s partly the cherry blossoms, 
the magnolia trees in front of the White 
House, and the violets in my own back yard. 
They make closed-door committee meetings, 
Army-Navy feuds over airplane carriers—the 
things editors pay me to write about—dull 
and drab in contrast. 

The world looks so fresh and clean and 
ready to begin life over again—at least na- 
ture’s part of it. So you don’t want to write 
about backstage skulduggery or Communists’ 
threats or preparations for war. And you 
can’t help but think that if man’s part in 
this world only kept up with nature's part, 
we wouldn’t have to worry about war and 
preparations for war. 

All these things make me sad and de- 
pressed. I shouldn’t be. For my grandson 
has just come to see me. He's red-headed, 
named for me, and cute enough to make you 
forget all the headaches of the world—ex- 
cept when you remember that he and a lot 
of other kids are being brought into a world 
of atomic bombs, germ warfare, rockets, and 
guided missiles. 

While these kids grow up we sit mute and 
helpless—we who are supposed to know some- 
thing about government—merely watch the 
world drift toward another war. 

Hope is the symbol of Easter—the hope in- 
spired by Christ risen from the dead. Hope 
was never more desperately needed than now. 
And as I look round the country there is one 
thing that gives me hope—the American peo- 
ple. That’s our greatest wealth—our fine, 
wonderful, generous people. You have to go 
out as I did on the Friendship Train to know 
and appreciate them. 

And the greatest hope of other countries is 
exactly the same thing—the people. I also 
found that France and Italy were full of the 
same kind of warm-hearted, friendly, eager 
people. Their one great hope was peace and 
friendship. 

The funny thing is that despite all the 
propaganda and iron curtain between us, I’m 
sure the Russian people are exactly the same 
way —if you can ever get by their rulers. At 
least they were when I was in Siberia. They 
get sentimental over cherry blossoms. They 
get worried about the future. And they don't 
want their babies to grow up to be cannon 
fodder any more than we do. 

So if you could just get the Russian and 
American people together—let them know 
each other, mingle with each other, trust 
each other, then we wouldn't have to worry 
about war. For people don't start wars. It’s 
the kings and dictators and fanatics who 
push people into wars. 

That, of course, is exactly why the 14 bosses 
in the Politburo have an iron curtain. 
That’s why they’re so careful to keep for- 
eigners out, why the Red Army in Germany 
and Austria is kept isolated. 

Some time ago I talked with Secretary of 
State Marshall about making one last appea! 
direct to Stalin to get the American and 
Russian people together. Stalin is always 
talking about Russia's desirc for peace and 
America’s threat to the world; so let’s call 
him on it; let’s put it to him, squarely on 
the line, that the way to peace is through the 
mingling of people. And make the appeal 
public—for all the world to know. 
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For a time I thought General Marshall 
was going through with this idea. 

He didn’t, but it’s still not too late. 

It’s not too late also to print several mil- 
lion copies of such an appeal in different 
languages and drop them in Yugoslavia, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, and all over 
Europe to show that we really want peace— 
that we made a proposal of Russian-American 
friendship. We should keep on dropping 
copies of this speech behind the iron curtain, , 
telling the Russian people we are their 
friends. Millions of copies. It would 
counteract a lot of lies. More important, it 
might prevent war. 

Sometimes from our lowest depths the 
best things come. This week most of us 
went to church. We listened to Easter ser- 
mons. But outside of church many of us 
forget about the greatest Spokesman who 
ever lived. So let’s put some of His words 
and thoughts into that plea for friendship 
with the Russian people—if General Mar- 
shall will only make it. 

If that appeal is made it might remind the 
world—and Russia—that in Christ’s day the 
world was pretty much the way it is now. 
Men needed guidance. They were swayed by 
greed, selfishness, doubt—as many of us are 
now. 

But a great principle was laid down in 
that day—a great goal for all mankind—the 
Sermon on the Mount. And while the 
United States has been following it only 
imperfectly, we still believe it can be applied 
to our relations with other nations and other 
men. So, casting no stones, and not without 
sin, we invite our potential enemy to join 
us in a new journey down the road of friend- 
ship. 

This appeal might fall on stony ground. 
It might fall on the sands and quickly be 
washed away. But if only one part fell on 
fertile soil anywhere in Europe, the appeal 
would be worth making. 





An Englishman Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Fried- 
rich A. Hayek, Austrian-born British 
economist and professor in the Univer- 
sity of London since 1931, according to 
a news item in the Chicago Tribune this 
week, warned in an interview given at 
the University of Chicago that Ameri- 
can aid to Europe under the Marshall. 
plan should be financed by higher taxes 
on the American people, less govern- 
ment spending at home, and a further 
increase in production for shipments 
abroad. 

Thus an Englishman speaks, telling 
American taxpayers what to do to sup- 
port Europe’s socialistic economy while 
they nationalize all industry and use 
our hard American dollars to wipe out 
every vestige of private enterprise—the 
keystone of America’s greatness. 

In my statement in the House on 
March 29 on the Marshall plan, I stated 
that our foreign policy was being dic- 
tated by our debtor nations, and here 


they are telling us in plain language what 
to do, 


America Endangered by Bureaucratic 
Military Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following timely editorial by 
John L. Knight which appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press, Sunday, April 4: 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY ENDANGERED BY MILITARY 
BUREAUCRACY POWER 


Ever since the United States did a volte 
face on Palestine partition, Walter Winchell 
has been certain the “military party” is 
running America. 

Actually, military men have risen to the 
most important positions of civil authority 
throughout the Presidency of Harry S. 
Truman. 

President Roosevelt liked the military 
side, particularly anything connected with 
the United States Navy. But Roosevelt 
never permitted a doubt as to who was the 
real commander in chief. 

Truman, on the other hand, is literally 
overwhelmed by the importance of military 
brass and braid. He has a special weakness 
for the three- and four-star variety. 

Historically, our form of government 
yields to military ascendancy in time of war 
and returns to civilian control once the peace 
has been declared. 

The transition is certain to be slow, how- 
ever, since the civilian elements that have 
been “out” need time to rebuild their 
strength and the military “ins” continue to 
flex their muscles and dislike to relinquish 
power. 

In peacetime, the military men become 
shrewd and sharp politicians. In order to 
get their budget requirements from Con- 
gress, they have learned to give approval of 
the type of pork-barrel legislation that 
dredges obscure creeks, builds useless dams, 
and preserves ancient inland forts as active 
fighting units in the districts of influential 
Congressmen. 

While such old-fashioned political tactics 
are no longer necessary in the year of the 
big scare, one doesn't need to scratch an 
admiral or a general very hard to uncover 
the color of his political underwear. They 
are all first-rate lobbyists for the branch of 
service to which they belong. 

Following World War I, the transition from 
military to civilian control was more rapid. 
In the first place, the Military Establishment 
was not large compared with World War II 
standards. Secondly, the postwar problems 
were somewhat dissimilar. 

There was no threat of an all-enveloping 
communism spreading over Europe nor were 
any dictators running amok with plans of 
world conquest. 

A mild “Pershing for President” campaign 
was launched but it had none of the en- 
thusiasm or spontaneity of the Eisenhower 
boom or even the wide appeal of the care- 
fully planned MacArthur movement. 

This time the “military power,” as Winchell 
calls it, is far more firmly entrenched than 
Congress itself. 

If you do not believe we are seeing today’s 
world situation through military eyes, a re- 
capitulation of the military men who sit in 
the highest civilian positions is worth study- 
ing. Hanson Baldwin put it together in 
Harper's magazine. 

There is Admiral William D. Leahy, the 
President's chief of staff—a post which Bald- 
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win describes as “of: great power and inti- 
mate influence.” 

George C. Marshall, general of the Army, 
is Secretary of State. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for occupied areas was Ma]. 
Gen. John H. Hildring and later Charles E. 
Saltzman, a former brigadier general. 

Japan is governed almost unilaterally by 
General MacArthur. Korea is under a mili- 
tary man. Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay remains 
in Germany and Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes rep- 
resents us in Austria. 

Mr. Baldwin points out that these men 
ostensibly carry out a policy framed by the 
civilian State Department, but actually, as 
administrators of policy in military govern- 
ment, they are also architects of it. 

In the foreign service there are Lt. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith and Admiral Alan Kirk 
as our Ambassadors to Moscow and Belgium, 

Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer has been 
entrusted with a special mission to China and 
his still unpublished report rests in the 
State Department's files. 

In South Africa a retired general heaas the 
legation and there are 13 military missions 
wielding not only military but political power 
in South America. 

Like Mr. Baldwin, I agree there is noth- 
ing insidious in all of this, per se. Much 
of it is the natural consequence of a vic- 
torious war, but what must be examined is 
the tendency to think that the solution of 
any international problem lies in terms of 
phys-cal power. 

As Mr. Baldwin says, “the attempt to 
achieve absolute security by the sword is a 
pattern to be watched.” 

I wonder if it is generally understood how 
far the military influence has worked its way 
into nearly every phase of American life. 

In education, there is a certain degree of 
subsidization by the armed services. It 
exists in scientific research and ROTC courses 
through direct payments by the Government. 

In industry, there are numerous integrat- 
ing links with the military such as the Navy 
Industrial Association and the Army Ord- 
nance Association. Military orientation 
schools offer courses for industrial execu- 
tives. Off-the-record meetings keep manu- 
facturers apprised of possible mobilization 
plans. 

The repudiation of our anti-Peron policy 
in Argentina was based primarily on military 
considerations—as was the decision to risk 
the wrath of the Zionists by forgetting about 
partition in Palestine. 

Consider the scope of the propaganda 
drive for universal military training. Vet- 
eras’ organizations, civic societies, cham- 
bers of commerce are constantly being 
warned by big-name speakers who profess to 
have the low-down that without UMT we 
are a lost nation. 

Selected parents and any newspaper re- 
porters who could sell the junket to the 
managing editor were flown to Fort Knox, 
Ky., to see for themselves what wonders 
the Army was working for America’s youth. 

Maj. Gen. Hugh Knerr told a Miami audi- 
ence last week that the universal training 
program should start in the kindergarten 
“with sticks and toys.” 

Shades of Hitler! 

The influence of the military is responsi- 
ble for the passage of legislation in various 
States legalizing wire tapping. 

In at least one case, the Supreme Court 
of the United States condoned a search by 
Officials without a warrant, a direct repudi- 
ation of the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

The Free Press was one of the first 
newspapers in America to oppose the impo- 
sition of peacetime censorship regulations 
on Federal agencies in Washington. It was 
only through the intervention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors that 
President Truman and Secretary of Defense 
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Forrestal finally decided t 
outrageous proposal. 

Yet censorship is being deftly practiced in 
official circles. It is more insidious than use 
of the blue pencil. The bureaucrats simply 
bottle up news at the source on the dubious 
plea that national security must not be 
endangered 

This indefensible practice is used to cover 
up mistakes of judgment and withhold the 
real truth from the American people. 

Within the last week Secretary of Navy 
Sullivan talked ominously about unfriendly 
submarines being sighted off American 
he inference was clear that he 
meant Russian submarines. 

His purpose was to speed up passage of the 
Marshall plan by sowing more seeds of alarm. 
It was a thoroughly shoddy device but typical 
of the influence that military propaganda can 
exert upon the civilian mind. 

As a firm believer in military preparedness, 
I make only the point that we must not per- 
mit our constitutional guaranties of liberty 
and freedom to be engulfed by a wave of 
military hysteria. 

The General Knerrs would start universal 
military training in the nursery and carry it 
along through high school and college. They 
would, in fact, embrace the very methods 
by which Hitler regimented Germany and 
carried his countrymen to eventual destruc- 
tion. 

I know of no quicker way to lose the 
essence of democracy about which we boast 
than by placing halos on the heads of men 
who would like to see kindergarten tots in 


unliorm, 


back away from 


snores., 


JOHN S. KNIGHT. 


United Nations Will Be Calling Your Boys 
to Another World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
nuch as the Organization established to 
maintain world peace will soon be ask- 
ing for American youth to be drafted 
into an international police force sub- 
ject to the orders of a foreign military 
staff, and as Secretary—General—Mar- 
shall on February 27 asked for $275,000,- 
000 to be used for strictly military pur- 
poses in Greece, you may be interested in 
knowing something about this United 
Nations organization and a part of its 
record to date. You will get some of it if 
you will read the Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial of February 26 entitled, “Pretty- 
ing Up the Corpse.” Here it is: 

PRETTYING UP THE CORPSE 
*. Truman said in his second annual re- 

t on the United Nations that “the prob- 
lems of international relations arising this 
past year in the meetings of the United Na- 
tions were met neither by evasion nor by 
meaningless compromises.” Mr. Truman 
thereby violated a rule known to every man 
in public life: Never tell people what they 
know to be untrue 

The President was compelled to prove his 
specifications by representing UN's mani- 
fold failures as successes. He cited: 

1. Greece, where UN is “acting to main- 
tain the independence and integrity” of the 
country. This is plainly false. The United 
States has taken on the job unilaterally of 
keeping Greece out of Russia’s clutches. It 


ne 


has already cost us three hundred million 
and a second installment soon will fall due. 
A UN commission has hovered futilely on the 
margins of the problem. 

2. Korea, where UN is acting “to bring in- 
dependence.” The fact is that the Russians 
holding the northern half of the country 
showed their contempt for UN, after it dis- 
patched a commission to attempt to unify 
the country, by hurriedly establishing a pup- 
pet “people’s republic,” backed by a Soviet- 
trained native army of between 200,000 and 
800,000 men. 

3. Palestine, which UN is “placing * * * 
on the way to settlement on the basis of two 
independent states, one Arab and one Jew- 
ish.” Palestine is a hot potato which Tru- 
man and the UN have got hold of and don’t 
know how to drop. Truman has jeopardized 
the vital oil supplies of the Arab Middle 
East by throwing support to the partition 
as a vote catcher. If he now gets some 
American troops killed there, his political 
demise will be sudden and complete. 

Mr. Truman did not even refer to UN’s 
disgraceful intervention in support of Dutch 
imperialism in Indonesia, where the native 
independence movement was sold out with 
the active support of American agents. Dr. 
Frank Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina, who turns up on one 
New Deal commission after another, was the 
American representative on the sell-out com- 
mission. He has had the unmitigated gall 
to describe the Dutch as champions of free- 
dom and tolerance, who, in World War II, 
died for the liberation of Indonesia. 

Nor did Mr. Truman mention that his own 
Marshall plan for $17,000,000,000 to Britain 
and western Europe, plus his support of the 
British scheme fostered by Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin to organize a western European 
military alliance against Russia, constitute 
a final repudiation of UN as an organization 
capable of doing anything good. 

Instead, he talks piously about “the ful- 
fillment of the Charter in its entirety.” The 
only surviving function that UN possesses is 
to hitch unwilling Americans to a lot of 
inimical foreign ideologies which express the 
fulfillment of the New Deal objective of 
eventual state regimentation. New Deal 
propagandists no longer ask us to admire 
Communist states but are busy telling us 
that we should understand and admire so- 
Cialist states. 

Thus, Mr. Roosevelt’s former attorney gen- 
eral, Francis Biddle, the Nuremberg hanging 
judge, turned up as lecturer for the Wal- 
green Foundation at the University of Chi- 
cago, originally established for the study of 
American institutions. Mr. Biddle seized 
the chance to plug European socialism, pre- 
sumably on the theory that if it isn’t yet 
an American institution, the New Dealers 
hope to make it so. 

“The alternative to communism in Eu- 
rope,” he said, “is not capitalism but some 
sort of socialism. We may like this situation 
or not, but Europeans will not go back to 
their old order.” So we are to spend seven- 
teen billion more to prop up socialist regimes, 
which left to their devices, would long since 
have fallen of their own weight, and we are 
not to dislike it. Why not? Because the 
New Dealers don’t? 

In the UN the United States has 1 vote 
in 54. Already the doctrine is advanced that 
the Senate, having supinely ratified the UN 
Charter as a treaty, has thereby made it the 
supreme law of the land. It is argued by 
Truman’s Commission on Civil Rights that 
Congress may legislate such laws for civil lib- 
erty as are deemed necessary to carry out 
treaty obligations, even where, in the ab- 
sence of a treaty, it has no other power to 
pass such statutes. The Commission hints 
that Congress will be obliged to accept what- 
ever “international bill of rights” UN pro- 
duces. Under this construction, the other 
53 nations can rewrite the American bill of 
rights to suit themselves. 
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The moribund institution at Lake Success 
thus has become an active danger to our re- 
publican system and constitutional freedoms 
It has the support of Truman and the New 
Dealers only because, by employing it to 
break down that system and those freedoms, 
they can freeze the country in their own 
malign grasp and steer it into the Socialist 
regimentation which so commands their ad- 
miration in Europe, 


Resolution Memorializing the Congress To 
Enact Legislation To Relieve Hardships 
Now Suffered by Veterans of World 
War II and Their Families Because of 
the Lack of Dwelling Accommodations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution that I have received 
from the secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass.: 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
relieve the hardships now suffered by vet- 
erans of World War II and their families 
because of the lack of dwelling accom- 
modations, 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, an acut 
public emergency exists in the serious short- 
age of dwelling accommodations for vet- 
erans of World War II and their families and 
other people in the commonwealth; tha 
adequate, safe, and sanitary dwelling ac- 
commodations are unavailable for veterans 
of World War II and their families; that 
the resulting conditions of insecurity, over- 
crowding, use of unsound and unsanitary 
buildings and dislocation of family life are 
disruptive of morale, injurious to health and 
afety, and detrimental to morals, and con- 
stitute a dangerous threat to the well-being 
of the entire Commonwealth; that these 
conditions cannot be adequately and im- 
mediately remedied by the normal processe: 
of construction of permanent housing, but 
rather constitute a critical emergency which 
requires emergency measures and the mo 
bilization of all agencies to coordinate a 
program of public housing in order that 
public housing may be provided as expe- 
ditiously as possible; that this emergency 
requires the temporary suspension of vari- 
ous normal restrictions, prohibitions, limi- 
tations, and procedures in order that imme- 
diate relief from this condition may be pro- 
vided; that the shortage of adequate, safe 
and sanitary dwellings for veterans and 
others of low income cannot be relieved 
through the operation of private enterprise 
and that the construction of housing for 
veterans and persons of low income by pub- 
lic agencies would not be competitive with 
private enterprise; that the construction of 
dwellings for veterans and other persons 
of low income is a public purpose necessary 
for the immediate relief of an emergency 
and is considered to be a governmental func- 
tion of concern for the welfare of its cit- 
izens for which public funds to secure such 
relief may be expended; and that the lack 
of adequate housing in the acute housing 
shortage which now exists and the neces- 
sity in the public interest for providing 
funds for the construction of low-rental 








; 
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housing constitutes an emergency, the con- 
tinued existence of which is considered to 
be injurious to life, health, and well-being; 
therefore be it further resolved that 
Whereas the greater resources which Can 
be mobilized by the Government of the 
United States are needed in this acute emer- 
gency, it is deemed necessary that the Con- 
gress of the United States should immedi- 
ately enact legislation tending to alleviate 
this condition, by (1) enactment of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner long-range housing 
bill with amendments; (2) providing legis- 
lation for the creation of a Veterans’ Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, permitting 
lending institutions to transfer mortgages 
on GI home loans without recourse; (3) by 
the enactment of legislation providing for 
direct Government loans to veterans, with 
no down payment and amortization over 
40 years at 2 percent interest, for“~ home 
bujiding; (4) by the enactment of legis- 
lation to give veterans and veterans’ mu- 
tual housing associations number one pref- 
erence in the purchase of perrhanent war 
housing; (5) by the enactment of legisla- 
tion giving veterans preference for housing 
in Federal housing projects; and (6) re- 
quest the War Surplus Administration to 
stop the sale to nonveterans of materials 
essential to veterans’ housing; therefore it is 
hereby further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
In senate, adopted, March 23, 1948. 
THomAs A. CHADWICK, 
Assistant Clerk, Acting Clerk. 
In the house of representatives, adopted, 
in concurrence, March 29, 1948. 
” LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





The Betrayal of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp the text of an ad- 
Gress delivered over the radio network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System by 
Dr. Abba Hiltel Silver, chairman of the 
American section of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, on March 31, together with 
a news story in regard to the address 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of April 1: 

SILVER ExHorts Us To Back ParTITION— 
Eotps Truck, TRUSTEE MOVES FoR PALEs- 
TINE FUTILE—PRESSES DEFENSE RIGHTS 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, chairman of the 

American section of the Jewish Agency for 

Palestine, declared yesterday that the latest 

United States proposals for a truce in the 

Holy Land and further consideration by the 

United Nations of the future government 

there are wholly unsatisfactory and futile. 

What is needed, he said, is adherence to 
the partition plan sanctioned by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations last No- 
vember, and the organization and equip- 
ment of a Jewish militia to support the pro- 
Visional government scheduled to be set up 


in Palestine not later than May 16. To this 
end he urged the removal of all embargoes 
:n the shipment of arms to the Jewish people 
of Palestine. 

The statement was delivered over a net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which announced that Ambassador Warren 
R. Austin, representing the United States 
in the United Nations discussions, has been 
invited to reply on April 7. 


TEXT OF STATEMENT 


“Last November the United Nations As- 
sembly, under the leadership of our Gov- 
ernment, overwhelmingly approved the rec- 
ommendation of its special committee to 
solve the Palestine problem by the setting 
up of two independent states in Palestine, 
one Arab and one Jewish, within an eco- 
nomic union, and the internationalizing of 
the Jerusalem area. 

“This action came in reply to a request 
which was made in April of last year by 
Great Britain, the mandatory for Palestine, 
asking for a special assembly of the United 
Nations to make recommendations for the 
future government of Palestine. 

“The recommendations made by the 
United Nations in November 1947 were ac- 
cepted by Great Britain which later an- 
nounced its intention to relinquish the man- 
date on May 15 next and to complete the 
withdrawal of its troops from Palestine by 
August 1. 

“In the meantime the United Nations ap- 
pointed a commission to implement the plan. 
This commission has already done an enor- 
mous amount of work in connection with 
the execution of the plan. A committee of 
experts is already at work in Jerusalem. 
Were it not for the refusal of the manda- 
tory government to permit it to come any 
earlier than May 1, the commission would 
now be in Palestine completing the arrange- 
ments for taking over all governmental and 
administrative functions. 

“April 1 was the last day set for the an- 
nouncement by the commission of the pro- 
visional councils of government for the new 
states. The Jewish community of Palestine 
has already informed the commission of its 
suggestions for the composition of the pro- 
visional council of government for the Jew- 
ish state. 

“It was on the eve of the consummation 
of this plan that the United States Govern- 
ment, on March 19, requested that the Pales- 
tine Commission should suspend its work 
and that a special Assembly of the United 
Nations be called to establish a temporary 
trusteeship for Palestine pending an eventual 
political settlement. The explanation given 
for this sudden reversal is that the plan can- 
not now be implemented by peaceful means 
and that a further opportunity should be 
given the interested parties to reach an 
agreement regarding the future government 
of Palestine. 

“It was, of course, never anticipated that 
the partition plan or, for that matter, any 
plan for the settlement of the Palestine prob- 
lem, could be carried out entirely by peace- 
ful means, and that no force whatsoever 
would b> required to back up a settlement. 
In fact, it was the United States delegation 
itself, last November, which first spoke of the 
need for an international constabulary made 
up of volunteers to enforce a United Nations 
decision. 

“Throughout the long discussions which 
preceded the vote at the Assembly, the rep- 
resentatives of the Arab states and of the 
Arabs of Palestine made it unmistakably 
clear that they intended to resist by force 
any decision of which they did not approve. 
It was in the full knowledge of this resolve 
of the Arabs to resort to violence that the 
Assembly of the United Nations, inclusive of 
our own Government, nevertheless took the 
step which it did. 
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MILITIAS PROVIDED FOR 


“State militias were provided for in the 
plan to preserve law and order, and the Se- 
curity Council, it was understood, would step 
in if a breach of peace developed, exercising 
all the power assigned to it under the Charter. 

“Equally misleading is the other reascn 
given for suspending work on the partition 
plan and the calling of a special Assembly, 
namely, to afford another opportunity to 
Jews and Arabs to reach an agreement re- 
garding the future government of Palestine. 
In this connection it would be well to re- 
call what the representative of the United 
States, Ambassador Herschel Johnson, said 
last November when this subject was being 
discussed in the Assembly: 

“““Much has been said during the course of 
these debates on the desirability and neces- 
sity of presenting to the General Assembly 
a plan which would command the agreement 
of both the principal protagonists ii this 
situation. I think there is no delegation 
here which does not know that no plan has 
ever been presented, either to the Assembly 
or to the mandatory government during its 
long years of tenure or in any other place, 
which would meet with the acceptance of 
both the Arabs and the Jews. No such plan 
has ever been presented, and I do not believe 
that any such plan will ever be presented.’ 

“At the General Assembly last November 
the British representative, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, stated: ‘After years of strenuous 
but unavailing effort, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have reached the conclusion that they 
are not able to bring about a settlement in 
Palestine based upon the consent of both 
Arabs and Jews, and that the mandate is no 
longer workable.’ 

“As far back as 10 years ago the Royal 
Commission on Palestine, which made a 
thorough study of the situation and recom- 
mended partition as the only practical solu- 
tion, declared; 

“Neither Arab nor Jew has any sense of 
service to a single state. * * * The con- 
flict will goon, The gulf between Arabs and . 
Jews will widen. * * * The hope of 
harmony between the races has proved un- 
tenable. We would suggest that there is 
little moral value in maintaining the politi- 
cal unity of Palestine at the cost of per- 
petual hatred.’ 

“When in the face of this overwhelming 
testimony, the United States Government 
now requests the abandonment of a plan 
which has been approved by the United Na- 
tions and which is in process of implementa- 
tion, in favor of renewed consultations in 
order to reach an agreed solution between 
Jews and Arabs, it is not making a serious 
contribution to the subject. It is, in fact, 
engaged in an act of inept political im- 
provisation which is dictated by no respon- 
sible statesmanship and by concern neither 
for basic national interests nor for the larger 
interest of the world community 


SUMNER WELLES IS QUOTED 

“No one can help but agree with thi 
sentiments expressed on Monday last by 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary of 
State, who stated: : 

“*There is no shadow of justification for 
this reversal; and the position which the 
United Siates now occupies is profoundly 





humiliating. * * The United State 
was chiefly responsible for the adoption by 
the Assembly of the partition resolution 4 


months ago 
“Since that time the President, the Sec- 
retary of Siate, and the American delegate 


to the United Nations have given repeated 
assurances that the American Governmen 
stood foursquare behind that deci- 
sion. * * This reversal by the United 
States will increase and not diminish 

danger of a major war in the Near East I 


deals what may well be a death blow to tl} 
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United Nations, and to our hope for collec- 
tive security. It shakes confidence in the 
United States throughout the world.’ 

“The United States Government has re- 
quested a Special Assembly of the United 
Nations to reconsider the Palestine problem. 
To what end? What can another Assembly 
do that the last Assembly failed to do? 
What new facts are available now that were 
not previously known? This problem and 
this little country of Palestine have been 
investigated by more commissions in recent 
years than any other problem or any other 
spot on the face of the globe. 

“What new solutions can be pulled out of 
the bag? There are none, and the Palestine 
problem cannot be solved by postponements 
and procrastinations. That way lies con- 
tinued strife and growing chaos. 

“The United States has proposed a tempo- 
rary trusteeship for Palestine, although in 
its formal resolutions introduced yesterday 
in the Security Council it made no reference 
to trusteeship. It avows that this is no sub- 
stitution for partition. The President still 
maintains that he is for partition, and so 
does the Secretary of State. 

“The United States feels that emergency 
action is needed inasmuch as there will be 
no public authority in Palestine after May 
15, and that large-scale fighting among the 
people of that country will be the inevitable 
result of the vacuum thus created. 

“But if the plan of the United Nations is 
carried out faithfully in letter and spirit, 
there will be a public authority in Palestine 
on May 15. There will be a commission of 
the United Nations to take over. There will 
be an organized Jewish militia in the Jew- 
ish state to maintain law and order, provided 
the mandatory regime fulfills its obligations 
loyally and permits this militia to be organ- 
ized and adequately equipped in time.” 

GOVERNMENT SET-UP READY 


‘The Jewish Provisional Government on 
May 15 will be prepared to take over all the 
responsibilities of administration of the pro- 
posed Jewish state under the guidance of 
the United Nations Commission. There is 
no need for a temporary trusteeship to fill 
any vacuum. 

“An international trusteeship will, require 
as much force, if not more, to maintain itself 
as would the partition plan. Where is this 
force to come from? Is the United States 
prepared to send troops into Palestine to 
impose a trusteeship upon that country 
when it is unwilling to send troops to back 
up the United Nations: decision on parti- 
tion? Ifso, why? Why is it willing to send 
in troops to back up what is clearly a tem- 
porary arrangement which leaves the basic 
solution still unsettled and why is it unwill- 
ing to make such a contribution in troops 
toward a final and permanent settlement? 
Palestine has lived under a trusteeship (the 
British mandate) for 25 years. If, through 
this long period, a trusteeship has not been 
productive of any agreed solution for Pales- 
tine, why are we now to expect a solution to 
result from another and temporary trustee- 
ship ‘ 

“It is clear that no trusteeship is contem- 
plated without British participation. Great 
Britain would not permit any other power 
to come to Palestine before May 1. It has 
denied that right to the United Nations 
Commission. How then will a trustee power, 


other than Great Britain, be able to take 
over in time and fill the so-called vacuum? 
For all practical purposes it is to be either 
a new British trusteeship supported by the 
United States or a direct Anglo-American 


trusteeship with or without France. 

“In any such event the trusteeship will be 
drafted on British terms. British policy in 
the Middle East is firmly wedded to the 
sponsorship of the Arab League. Consulta- 
tion with states directly concerned called 
for under the trusteeship rules of the Char- 
ter would be interpreted by Great Britain 
as consultation with the- Arab states. 


“An unfriendly mandatory power and hos- 
tile Arab states would thus, in the main, 
determine the terms of the agreement upon 
which the new trusteeship is to be based. 
Is it not clear that this new trusteeship 
would be directed against those fundamental 
Jewish rights in Palestine which the United 
Nations, under American leadership, has but 
recently approved. The task of suppressing 
a disillusioned and resentful Jewish popula- 
tion which has been prepared for independ- 
ence and statehood would inevitably involve 
the individual or collective trustee in heavy 
military liabilities. 

“The American Government is proposing 
a trusteeship without any assurance that a 
trustee is available, that the special Gen- 
eral Assembly to be convoked will approve 
of such an arrangement, that any section of 
the population will cooperate, or that ade- 
quate means of enforcement can be secured. 
The partition plan admittedly involves diffi- 
culties, and these can hardly compare with 
the accumulation of hazards and difficulties 
involved in its abandonment. 

“The Jewish Agency for Palestine feels that 
the cause of justice and the cause of Pales- 
tine will best be served by carrying out the 
decision taken by the United Nations last 
November. That decision represented a ma- 
jor compromise. Partition was never the 
Jewish solution. It represents a grevious 
abridgment of Jewish rights. Nevertheless, 
the Jewish people reluctantly but loyally ac- 
cepted that decision because it appeared rea- 
sonable to the United Nations.” 


ACTING IN UN DECISION 


“Relying upon the collective judgment and 
authority of the United Nations, the Jewish 
people of Palestine has been moving forward 
in the spirit of that decision. It has notified 
the Security Council that it must oppose any 
proposal designed to prevent or postpone the 
establishment of the Jewish state, and that 
it rejects any plan to set up a new trustee- 
ship regime. 

“It informed the Security Council that 


upon the termination of the mandatory ad- .- 


ministration, and not later than May 16 
next, a provisional Jewish government will 
commence to function in Palestine. This 
decision of the organized Jewish Community 
of Palestine was taken after the most search- 
ing and serious deliberation. It may involve 
@ measure of conflict after May 15. It still 
hopes that there may be no need fcr pro- 
longed conflict in Palestine. 

“The Jews of Palestine hope that the 
Arabs of Palestine will come to accept the 
United Nations decision and thereby put an 
end to the scourge of strife and bloodshed 
which can only do incalculable hurt to both 
peoples. But in the face of the mounting 
threats and the incursion of armed bands 
across the frontiers from neighboring Arab 
states bent on war, the Jewish people of 
Palestine is compelled to make all necessary 
preparations for self-defense. 

“It asks that it be permitted to organize 
and equip its own militia. This is an ele- 
mentary moral obligation of the United Na- 
tions in view of the decision which it took. 
It is likewise an elementary moral obliga- 
tion on the part of those nations who have 
approved the plan, to remove all embargoes 
on the shipment of arms to the Jewish peo- 
ple of Palestine who have accepted the de- 
cision, and to deny such arms to those who 
are violently resisting it. 

“The Jews of Palestine wish first and fore- 
most to defend themselves, but their hands 
must not be tied. “They plead with the 
United Nations to remove all obstacles in 
the way of their self-defense. They are 
carrying out the purposes of the United Na- 
tions. They should not be penalized for 
doing so. 

“They appeal to the United States, the 
greatest democracy on earth, whose people 
have, through the years, manifested deep 
understanding and sympathy for the historic 
right of the Jewish people to rebuild its na- 
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tional life in its ancient homeland, to desist 
from a course of action which is calculated 
to do them grievous wrong, prolong strife 
in the Holy Land, and discredit the United 
Nations as an instrumentality for solving 
grave international problems and making 
its. decision stick. They appeal to the peo- 
ple and the Government of the United States 
to help them in their desperate struggle to- 
ward freedom and independence.” 





There Is Still a Chance for Small Business 
in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are constantly hearing that the day of 
small business is done. It is being 
pressed from one side by monopolistic 
large capital structures and from the 
other side by cooperative enterprise. 
Many thousands of men, especially 
young men, have looked at the picture 
and felt the future to be hopeless against 
these tremendous odds. And still once 
in a while we find a case where small 
business when manned by the right type 
of men meets these challenges and moves 
forward to great heights. 

It is a matter of particular person®#l 
satisfaction for me to present to the Con- 
gress the story of a small business enter- 
prise starting in the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., in January 1934, with a capital 
of $1,700 and moving forward in this 
short space of time until it shows a net 
worth today of $300,000. This amount 
has been built entirely from the original 
investment of $1,700, there being only 
one exception, when $47,000 was paid 
into the concern in new capital in 1947. 

It is my privilege to know intimately 
the founder of this business, Mr. Donald 
A. Smith, and the other members, par- 
ticularly Mr. Richard H. Barry, who 
makes a great contribution to the firm 
with his excellent financial judgment. 

I submit this story to the Members of 
Congress. It is taken from the maga- 
zine entitled “Commercial West” pub- 
lished in Minneapolis, Minn.: 


FORWARD WITH NORTH DAKOTA—FARGO FIRM 
PIONEERS NEW PATTERN FOR SMALL COMPANY 
FINANCING 


A pioneer, says N. Webster, is one who goes 
before, exploring and preparing the way for 
others. And just as pioneers opened up this 
great country of ours and other pioneers kept 
on pioneering, exploring and expanding, still 
other pioneers today continue to go on pre- 
paring the way for others. 

For an outstanding example of modern 
pioneering one has only to look at what North 
Dakotans, always recognized far and wide for 
their hardy pioneer spirit, have done and are 
doing to bring about a new era in economic 
development of the State and, more specifi- 
cally, to promote the growth of its locally 
owned individual establishments. 

Now, a brand new chapter on how to 
finance small companies under the capital- 
istic system that made the United States of 
America so great, has just been added to the 
story—it boasts Nation-wide as well as State- 
wide interest and import since it pioneers a 
new way and pattern—but first of all let’s 
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look at developments that point to the pos- 
sibility that North Dakota may be on the 
threshold of a new era of economic expan- 
sion. For instance: 

The expanding group of citizens whose 
thinking is on a State-wide scope about the 
basic things which must be done to bring 
about a more advanced development of 
North Dakota’s resources of products, brains 
and wealth. 

The creation early in 1947 of the Fargo 
Industrial Development Corp. which has ac- 
quired, in cooperation with the city of Fargo, 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Milwaukee Railroads, over 200 acres of 
industrial sites. 

The willingness of local citizens to invest 
money in their communities as evidenced by 
the new hotels in Minot and Grand Forks. 

The encouraging progress of the North 
Dakota Research Foundation in developing 
scientific information on the resources of the 
State. 

The willingness of North Dakota people to 
back up their ideas with money as evidenced 
by the YMCA drive in Minot within the last 
6 months which produced in excess of $400,- 
000 in donations, 

The population estimate of 900,000 people 
in 1970 developed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in connection with its study pertain- 
ing to the River Development Programs of 
the Corps of Army Engineers and the irriga- 
tion programs of the Bureau of Reclamation, 

The tremendous lignite coal deposits in 
North Dakota, 600,000,000,000 tons, which are 
practically untouched and the activity now 
underway to utilize more of these resources 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. (Re- 
cent appropriation by Congress, $750,000.) 

The added stability brought about by di- 
versification of agricultural income and the 
aggressive soil conservation practices already 
in operation. 

The substantial increase in the over-all net 
worth in the State and in the total volume 
of sales. 

The growing realization that the State’s 
economic growth would be facilitated by hav- 
ing more services of experienced investment 
banking firms. 

Last, but not least, the current financing 
by Smith, Inc., of Fargo, of $100,000 in pre- 
ferred stock and $200,000 in debenture bonds. 

At least four points appear pertinent about 
the Smith, Inc., financing. They are: 

First, the history of its growth under 
America’s capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise, something impossible to conceive of 
under the communistic system. 

Second, the financial “know-how” Smith, 
Inc., has learned and which, as related 
herein, may prove helpful to other small 
business firms in working out the mechanics 
of their capital financing. 

Third, the emphasis on employing outside 
specialized talent in building up small com- 
panies. 

Fourth, the interest, counsel, and coopera- 
tion of several North Dakota bankers and 
local insurance company Officials in guinea- 
pigging Smith’s Inc.’s financing thereby re- 
flecting support for growing local companies 
from sources strategic in the State’s present 
and future economy. 

Smith, Inc., as a business, was born in 
Fargo in January 1934, during the depth 
of a major depression. The company’s 
original name was Smith Commercial Body 
Works, Inec., and its original capital was 
$1,700. It marked the beginning of a rela- 
tionship between a young man with ideas 
and the courage to back them up and an 
older man who enjoyed encouraging ambi- 
tion and who was willing to back up the 
encouragement with some capital. 

The company’s present net worth of $300,- 
000 has been built up entirely from the 
original investment of $1,700 out of earnings 
with the exception of $47,000 paid into the 
concern in new capital in 1947. 
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It seems a long way from the company’s 
modest beginning 14 years ago to an or- 
ganization which today employs 100 persons, 
operates 4 businesses as 4 divisions under 
one corporate name in an area 500 miles 
long and 250 miles wide with total sales in 
1947 of over $3,000,000. 

From a relatively modest operation of 
building truck bodies in 1934, the business 
has been guided by its management through 
four progressive transitions to where it is now 
one of North Dakota's largest distributors 
of construction, mining and municipal equip- 
ment, truck equipment, aluminum truck 
bodies, school busses, semitrailers, fire and 
safety equipment, and farm implements. 

From a one-man operation, the company 
has grown to a complex modern business 
structure of executives, division heads, 
superintendents, and department managers, 
functioning as a smooth coordinated or- 
ganization in the normal handling of sales 
quotas, budgets, territory studies, advertis- 
ing, sales forecasts, cost accounting, cost of 
living programs, salesmen commission plans, 
inventory turn-over, accounts receivable 
aging, working capital ratios, local bank lines, 
Chicago bank connections, investment house 
transactions, labor-union contracts, work- 
men’s compensation rates, National and 

tate labor laws, Fair Labor Standard Act 
regulations, unemployment compensation 
rates, local, State and National tax reports 
along with all of the additional ramifica- 
tions of doing a volume business. 

The more recent know-how acquired has 
been in the field of investment and long- 
term capital. It’s first step was a $55,000 
issue of 4-percent, 10-year debentures sold 
through established commercial channels in 
January 1946. Approximately 4 months were 
consumed in negotiating and completing the 
transaction. Its present program involving 
a total of $300,000 has been in the hopper 
more than a year. The problems and tech- 
nicalities would fill a book. At one time, in 
order to secure an unqualified supporting 
legal opinion for the issues, the company 
found it mecessary to reincorporate under 
the laws of another State. 

One underlying operation principle of the 
company’s management is to employ speci- 
alized talent on major activities. When it is 
not practical to have the talent within the 
company, its policy is to engage it outside 
of the company. 

When a decision was reached toward the 
end of 1945 to investigate the possibilities 
of using investment capital financing, the 
company soon discovered that there was no 
specialized service of this nature available 
within North Dakota. Thereupon two offi- 
Cials of the company went to St. Paul and 
discussed its thoughts with the investment 
firm of Kalman & Co. A modest program 
appeared feasible to the investment house, 
and the wheels were put into motion that 
resulted in the $55,000 debenture issue. 

Financing step No. 2 found Smith, Inc., and 
Kalman & Co. back together again. When 
the size of the offering had been tentatively 
agreed upon, the next step was to test the 
company against the standards required in 
the larger money markets. Smith, Inc.,, 
agreed to submit to an analysis of its man- 
agement, operating standards, capital struc- 
ture, earning ability, products, and territory. 
The analysis was made by the firm of Duff, 
Anderson & Clark of Chicago. A thorough 
examination by this firm resulted in a favor- 
able report. 

In the mechanics of financing, it is the 
observation of Smith, Inc., officials that too 
much stress cannot be put on the impor- 
tance of a good presentation of a complete 
financing package supported by all of the 
necessary legal formalities. Here again 
specialized talent plays a part. After know- 
ing it could meet the test of the larger as 
well as the smaller money markets, a care- 
fully planned financing program was as- 
sembled as to how the company was to em- 
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ploy the money, and the safeguards the 
company was willing to offer for the protec- 
tion of the investors. 

Smith, Inc., had $300,000 of its own capital, 
and to support outside investment funds of 
$300,000, it was willing to do the following: 

1, First sell $100,000 in 6 percent cumula- 
tive preferred stock, which automatically 
would have a book value of 400 percent. 

2. Maintain a working capital position 
equivalent to at least 200 percent of the pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. 

3. In calculating the working capital, it 
would not include, as current assets, ac- 
counts receivable over 60 days old or in- 
ventory in excess of 75 percent of the com- 
pany’s working capital. 

4. Ten percent of the contingent liability 
on conditional sales contracts sold on a re- 
course basis would be set up as a current lia- 
bility. 

5. The company would not dilute the book 
value of the preferred by selling additional 
preferred stock. 

6. A sinking fund would be established 
commencing in 1950, calling $6,000 of the 
stock annually. 

After the $100,000 in preferred stock had 
been sold, the company would issue $200,000 
in 5-percent 10-year debenture bonds, which 
would be supported by a net worth ratio of 
2 to 1. 

1. During the time the bond issue would 
be outstanding, the company would: (a) 
Maintain a minimum working capital of 
$350,000; (b) Not pay dividends on its com- 
mon stock, unless its working capital was 
kept in excess of $500,000. 

2. In calculating working capital, it would 
exclude the same type of assets previously 
described under the terms of the preferred 
stock. 

3. The company would not create contin- 
gent liabilities in excess of 50 percent of its 
working capital. 

4. It would keep assets unencumbered. 

5. It would establish two sinking funds, 
one providing for $20,000 per year and the 
second based on a percentage of the com- 
pany’s earnings as prescribed in a certain 
formula. 

After the financial package had been care- 
fully assembled, the following was decided 
upon: 

1. Smith, Inc., would place $50,000 of the 
preferred itself and the balance of $50,000 
would be offered to the public by the W. R. 
Olson Co., of Fergus Falls, Minn. 

2. Kalman & Co. would handle the sale 
of the debentures to an institutional in- 
vestor 

Clearance of the securities commissions 
of North Dakota and Minnesota and the 
5-day waiting period by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission were completed last 
week. Public offering by the W. R. Olson 
Co. was to commence this week. Smith 
Inc., has already received commitments for 
$50,000 in preferred, and Kalman & Co. has 
received a commitment for the $200,000 in 
debentures, subject to the prior sale of $100,- 
000 in preferred. 

Individuals and firms who participated in 
the preliminaries up to the actual trans- 
action, and those who have participated in 
one or more actual phases of the financing 
have included several North Dakota bankers. 
From Fargo, Clarke Bassett, president, and 
Adrian McLellan, vice president of the Mer- 
chants National; Fred Irish, chairman of the 
board, Harold Crosby, president, and George 
May, vice president of the First National; 
William Stern, president, Ralph Butterwick, 
vice president, and Owen Boyle, cashier of 
the Dakota National. In Grand Forks, Fred 
Orth, president of the First National. 

Insurance-company Officials included Otto 
Haakenstad, president, Western States Life 
Insurance Co. and Bradley C. Marks, presi- 
dent, Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
both of Fargo; George Cook, vice president, 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Kalman & Co. was represented by Bert Tur- 
ner, vice president, and Robert Z. Bronn, sec- 
retary; Duff, Anderson & Clark by James H. 
Clark and Charles S. Leonard; W. R. Olson 
Co. by Walter R. Olson; the Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
trustee for the bond issue, by Ronald Kim- 
ball and Boyd W. Simmons, vice presidents; 
and Broeker & Hendrickson, certified public 
accountants, St. Paul, by Milton Broeker. 

The following legal firms participated in 
various phases of the transaction; Wattam, 
Vogel & Vogel, Fargo; Doherty, Rumble, But- 
ler, Sullivan & Mitchell, St. Paul; Jesse J. 
Holland, Chicago. 

Directors of Smith, Inc., include; the Hon. 
Charles T. Yirchott, chairman of the board; 
Donald A. Smith, president; Richard H. Barry, 
executive vice president and treasurer; C. 
Robert Yirchott, vice president; Philip B. 
Vogel, secretary. Other stockholders active 
in the company are: Leon H. Miles, comp- 
troller; Charles J. Beck, sales manager, con- 
struction equipment division; Bernard J. 
Diederich, sales supervisor, truck and bus 
division; Ivan O. Edlund, sales manager, 
aluminum truck body division; Merle E. 
Sparrow, manager, parts and accessories de- 
partment. 


Reduction in Prices by Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
press release handed out last week by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey an- 
nouncing a reduction of prices of several 
hundred petroleum products. 

This price reduction by such a com- 
pany is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times so far as the battle 
against inflation is concerned. I should 
say that the Standard Oil Co. has given 
the country and the business leadership 
of the country a highly salutary example 
of sound industrial statesmanship. 

In a recent book, Col. Johnson, of 
Johnson & Johnson, said that “a man 
who writes the price tag controls the 
throttle of business.” By reducing prices 
at a time when the upward trend seems 
to have been resumed, the New Jersey 
company is writing the price tag of busi- 
ness in a manner calculated to stimulate, 
because stabilized prices now will keep 
the dollar from shrinking. 

Inflation reduces the purchasing power 
of the dollar and thereby contributes to 
the reduction of the market for business, 
as well as to a lowering standard of liv- 
ing for the rank and file. 

I have not had an opportunity to study 
any of the details of the new price sched- 
ule, but judging by the release given out 
by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey in its advertisments, I should say 
that it has given industry an example 
which should be followed. 

Gratifying as the action may be, how- 
ever, I still think that the effective sta- 
bilization of the economy, particularly 


in the light of the increasing demand for 
the goods produced in America, can be 
accomplished only by congressional ac- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the release 
issued by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ESSO STANDARD CUTS’ PRICES ON 350 PRODUCTS 


Price reductions on more than 350 prod- 
ucts of Esso Standard Oil Co. will be made 
immediately, M. J. Rathbone, president, an- 
nounced today. Products affected by the 
price reductions are farm-tractor fuel, bottled 
gas, roofing asphalt and a wide variety of 
lubricating oils and greases used principally 
in industry and farming. 

In addition, the company is offering a sum- 
mer “fill-up discount of seven-tenths of a 
cent pe gallon on kerosene and home-heat- 
ing oils, good until September 1, 1948. This 
discount is offered to encourage customers 
to fill up their tanks during the next 5 
months when transportation and distribu- 
tion difficulties are at a minimum. Moving 
the maximum quantities of these fuels as 
close as possible to the point of ultimate 
consumption during the “off season” is an 
important step in making available to the 
consumer next winter adequate quantities 
of these home-heating oils “as needed and 
when needed’, the company pointed out. In 
addition to helping achieve this goal, the 
summer “fill-up” discount will mean real 
dollar savings for distributors and consumers, 

Esso Standard Oil Co., which markets in 
18 States along the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
boards, estimates that these price reductions 
will benefit directly more than 1,000,000 
families and businesses. Indirectly these 
lower prices should benefit many more mil- 
lions of people because they are a step in 
the direction of lowering the manufacturing 
costs of hundreds of factories producing al- 
most every kind of goods, and in reducing the 
cost of producing food on farms. 

Motor gasoline prices are not being reduced, 
Mr. Rathbone explained, because these prices 
have stayed behind the general upward price 
trend and are low today when compared with 
the prices of almost all other commodities. 

Under the new price schedules farm-tractor 
fuel will come down one-half cent a gallon. 
Bottled gas (propane) in cylinders will be 
reduced one-half cent per pound and all 
grades of roofing asphalt will be cut 5 per- 
cent. More than 325 industrial lubricants, 
greases, and cutting oils will be reduced in 
price by varying amounts up to 25 percent on 
some grades. 


The Importance of American School 
Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the April 
1948 issue of the N. E. A. Journal pub- 
lished by the National Education Asso- 
ciation contains a very brief and inter- 
esting statement by the daughter of one 
of our distinguished colleagues, the sen- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 

This brief statement written by the 
Senator’s daughter describes the Sen- 
ator’s conception of the importance of 
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American teachers and their serving as 
an inspiration to our youth. Because I 
know it will be of interest to many broth- 
er Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of Miss Elisabeth Wiley’s 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

SHE LIT A CANDLE 


(By Elisabeth Wiley, daughter of Senator 
Wiey, of Wisconsin) 

Recently I found a paper containing sev- 
eral stanzas called “My Teacher.” My 
father’s name was signed at the bottom. 

As I read it I wondered about the teacher 
who had inspired him to write, “Every bit 
of learning was a step to nobler truth.” 

We read articles on what a teacher ought 
to be. But here was a teacher who had in- 
spired her pupil, who had transmitted to 
him a love of learning and the start of a 
discipline necessary to attain wisdom. 

“She told us to dream dreams and build 
ourselves a great plan of life, full of joy and 
vision.” Did my father dream that some 
day he would sit in the United States Senate? 

She told him, “In helping others, you help 
yourself.” She taught him “to think, to 
breathe, to feel; to get rid of fear and ig- 
norance and go out and do.” 

My father as a young man painted houses, 
worked in lumber camps, earned his way 
through college, and finally received his law 
degree, Certainly he put into practice the 
lesson learned from her that “no task was 
drudgery but an opportunity for growth.” 

What was this teacher like who helped 
mold my father’s ideals? The verses told 
me: “Glad and joyous was she. She had 
enthusiasm—the Greek fire of the soul.” 

When I told my father about coming 
across these verses, his face lighted up. 
“Now there was a fine teacher,” he said. 
“She took such a personal interest in her 
students. Why, she would come and sit 
with us when we had some difficulty and 
help us with our work.” 

He had written the poem during his first 
year of college, upon hearing of her death. 
Remembering all she had done for him, he 
had gratefully tried to put his feelings on 
paper. 

Henry van Dyke says that a truly great 
teacher “lights many candles which in later 
years will shine back to cheer him.” 

This teacher, with her enthusiasm, un- 
derstanding, and love of teaching, gave a 
boy confidence in himself, faith in his abil- 
ity to succeed honestly in life. This teacher 
truly lit a candle, 


A Trusteeship for Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the problem of Palestine is one that 
should have the earnest attention of the 
Congress. The United States cannot, 
and will not, at this time support the 
abortive recommendation to partition 
thatland. Pressure groups in this coun- 
try which were responsible .for that 
action have rendered a disservice to our 
people and to the world. I make that 
statement frankly, yet with no malice or 








¢ 
ty 


Me a are 
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rancor in my own heart. I have no par- 
tisan interest, except the concern for 
maintenance of peace in the Holy Land. 

Mr. Speaker, there has just come to 
my attention a letter written by Judge 
J. C. Hutcheson, Jr., United States cir- 
cuit judge, to the editor of the Houston 
Chronicle, on March 26, 1948. He served 
as chairman of the joint Anglo-American 
Committee of 12 which was charged to 
examine and report on Palestine and the 
condition of Jews in war-torn Europe. 
Judge Hutcheson qualifies as an expert 
and he points out with singular clarity 
the situation that exists in Palestine and 
gives the reasons his committee found 
against the plan of partition. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
all of Judge Hutcheson’s fine letter: 


Jupce J. C. HUTCHESON EXPLAINS AND UPHOLDS 
TRUSTEE PLAN ON PALESTINE 


To the EpITor OF THE CHRONICLE: 

I was in New York on March 19, when Mr. 
Austin at Lake Success made his statement 
on the Palestine question. Published in 
full in the New York Times, Saturday, March 
20, it at once became the talk of the town. 

Read with an open mind by few and 
understood by fewer, it was misunderstood, 
misinterpreted, and misrepresented by most. 
The partisan and the ignorant, misleading 
and misled, filled the air with protestations, 
objurgations, and laments. 

Americans of good will, with no ax to 
grind, no partisan purpose to serve, lacking 
the knowledge necessary to understanding, 
the understanding requisite to judgment, 
seemed everywhere confused and dismayed. 

On my return to Houston, your editorial 
of Monday the 22d, The About Face on 
Palestine, crystallized the half resolution I 
had formed in New York to publicly raise 
my voice in fuil support of the truth in 
fact and the justice in law of the position 
which our Government has at long last 
taken. 

I take advantage, therefore, of your ex- 
pressed willingness to receive and publish 
a letter from me to affirm, from the back- 
ground of long acquaintance with, and study 
of, the Palestine problem, and with all the 
force I have, that Mr. Austin’s statement of 
where we now are and where we must go 
from here is accurate, authentic, and just, 
and is completely dccumented in fact and 
supported in law. 

I particularly wish to affirm that his state- 
ment, about which so much partisan and 
political hue and cry is being raised, in 
effect that the UN,committee’s recommen- 
dation for partition cannot legally, and 
therefore will not, be imposed by force and 
that a trusteeship for Palestine should be 
established under the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations, points out and sup- 
ports the only course which the United 
States and the United Nations can, in these 
circumstances, legally, justly, and honorably 
take. 

STATEMENT IN ORDER 


The space limitations imposed by letter re- 
quire a statement in form more dogmatic, less 
fully reasoned and documented than I would 
otherwise have chosen. Because this is so, 
and because few people ever knew, and fewer 
still remember, that, in respect of Palestine, 
I speak not as the scribes and the Pharisees 
do but as one having some reason to know 
whereof I speak, a brief personal statement 
from me is in order. 

In December 1945 President Truman ap- 
pointed me American Chairman of the Anglo- 
American Committee of 12, created by the 
Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, to examine and report on 
Palestine and the condition of Jews in war- 
torn Europe. Thereafter, and until I deliv- 


ered the Committee's report to the President 
in April of 1946, I was engaged almost exclu- 
sively upon the inquiry. 

In the course of it, the Committee held ses- 
sions for taking testimony in Washington, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Cairo, and Jerusalem, 
It traveled in Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Italy, and Greece. It spent 
several weeks in the Middle East, the greater 
part in Palestine, with visits to and inquiries 
in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
and Trans-Jordan. It completed its labors in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, by signing, on April 
20, 1946, a report which, comprehensive and 
thorough, was unanimous. Shortly there- 
after the report was delivered to and released 
by the two nations. 

Cf the Committee’s many recommenda- 
tions, those of peculiar interest here are its 
Recommendations Nos. 3 and 4, and its state- 
ment that it was unable to recommend parti- 
tion as a solution. 

Pointing out the intense bitterness and 
hatred caused by the rival claims of political 
Arab and political Zionist to set up a racial 
or religious state and rule in Palestine, the 
Committee declared: 


“PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT: NO ARAB, NO 
JEWISH STATE 


“Recommendation No. 3: In order to dis- 
pose, once and for all, of the exclusive claims 
of Jews and Arabs to Palestine, we regard it 
as essential that a clear statement of the fol- 
lowing principles should be made: 

“I. That Jew shall not dominate Arab and 
Arab shall not dominate Jew in Palestine. 

“II. That Palestine shall be neither a Jew 
state nor an Arab state. 

“IIL, That the form of government ulti- 
mately to be established shall, under interna- 
tional guarantees, fully protect and preserve 
the interests in the Holy Land of Christen- 
dom and the Moslem and Jewish faiths.” 

Pointing out the powerful forces, both Arab 
and Jew, operating from outside Palestine, 
it declared: 


“MANDATE AND UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEESHIP 


“Recommendation No. 4: We_have reached 
the conclusion that the hostility between 
Jews and Arabs and, in particular, the de- 
termination of each to achieve domination, 
if necessary by violence, make it almost 
certain that, now and for some time to come, 
any attempt to establish either an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state or independent 
Palestinian states would result in civil strife 
such as might threaten the peace of the 
world. 

“We therefore recommend that, until this 
hostility disappears, the government of Pal- 
estine be continued as at present under 
mandate pending the execution of a trustee- 
ship agreement under the United Nations. 


“CHAPTER X. GENERAL 


“1. In view of the dissolution of the League 
of Nations and of the statement of the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Commons on November 13, 1945, 
we assume that the British Government will 
in the near future prepare a draft trustee- 
ship agreement for eventual submission to 
the United Nations, and that this agreement 
will include the terms under which Palestine 
will be administered * * *.” 

In regard to the question of a solution 
of Palestine’s problems by partition, the 
committee reviewed the previous efforts to 
find such a solution and concluded in the 
same chapter: 

“3. * ™ © We have considered the 
matter anew and we have heard the views 
of various witnesses of great experience. 
Partition has an appeal at first sight as giv- 
ing a prospect of early independence and 
self-government to Jews and Arabs, but in 
our view no partition would have any chance 
unless it was basically acceptable to Jews 
and Arabs, and there is no sign of that to- 
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day. We are accordingly unable to recome 
mend partition as the solution.” 

The committee from first-hand experience 
knew that intolerance and intrigue would 
everywhere arise to stifle any proposed solu- 
tion which was not partisan and unfair. 
It knew, too, that tremendous political pres- 
sures would be brought to bear by both Arab 
and Zionist to prevent the adoption of a re- 
port which, rejecting the chauvinistic and 
nationalistic claims of each, protected the 
substantial rights of both. 

Nevertheless, it had great confidence in 
the painstaking accuracy of its report and 
the legality and justice of its recommenda- 
tions. It believed that the approval of the 
report by the two governments with a sin- 
cere purpose to carry it out would bring ulti- 
mate peace to Palestine, and it was with the 
highest hopes that, delivering the report to 
the President, I called our work done. 

When, therefore, I saw the report attacked 
by political Zionists and political Arabs, 
political Americans and political British, and 
undermined and rejected, I was. sore, 
troubled, and dismayed, and the subsequent 
developments, until Austin’s recent state- 
ment, have given me greater and greater con- 
cern. ; 

I have been disturbed and alarmed by the 
pressures exerted by strongly placed minori- 
ties in pivotal states, political Zionists and 
their sympathizers, to form our public policy 
on Palestine not broadly, justly, and legally, 
but along partisan lines. 

I have been particularly distressed when 
it seemed that such pressures would put the 
United States and, through the United 
States, the United Nations, in the illegal 
and unjust position of attempting to im- 
pose by force upon an unwilling majority the 
Assembly’s partition recommendation. 


NOT MERE RECOMMENDATION 


Put forward by the Assembly under article 
10 of the Charter as a recommendation, in 
response to the United Kingdom's request of 
April 2, 1947, that “the Assembly make recom- 
mendations under article 10 of the Charter 
concerning the future government of 
Palestine,” this recommendation for parti- 
tion, in the eyes of the Zionists whom it 
favored, and of their uninformed and politi- 
cal supporters, ceased to be a mere recom- 
mendation. 

It became a law which the United Nations 
must enforce, and this in the face of the 
fact that the Assembly has no law-making 
powers and its recommendations are wholly 
without legal and binding force. 

Determined that on these hands of mine 
there should be no blood of either Jew or 
Arab, I accepted the chairmanship of the 
committee with a sincere interest in and 
sympathy for the plight of both, resolved to 
discharge my duty without favoritism toward 
or prejudice against either, and I point with 
complete confidence to the report as proof 
that all members of the committee were like- 
minded. It is in that same spirit of interest 
in, and sympathy for, the plight of both, 
that I write this letter. 

I know few Arabs. From the ardent oppo- 
sition to our report as a whole of politically 
minded Arabs, I suppose I have no well- 
wishers among them. I know many Jews. I 
have many well-, few ill-wishers among them. 
This is not, I believe, because they regard me, 
or the report, as either pro- or anti-Jew, for 
as near as may be I have throughout my life 
endeavored to avoid being, or being regarded 
as, either pro- or anti-Jew. 

Regarding and treating American Jews as 
my fellow Americans and Jews in general as 
my fellow men. I have, I think, generally 
been regarded and treated by them as such. 

In Jewish history, both Biblical and post- 
Biblical, Palestine is called The Promised 
Land. In modern history, Palestine, land of 
promise, may be truly described as the oft- 
promised land. But these promises, except as 
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they are embodied in the mandate for FPales- 
tine, are all water over the dam. The rights 
and obligations of Jew and Arab there, and 
the obligations of the nations of the world 
to support and defend those rights, derive 


- entirely from the mandate and the history 


which has been, and is being made under it. 

We must, therefore, as intelligent persons, 
who can recognize and, recognizing, cannot 
deny the footprints of history, reject as en- 
tirely meaningless and without force the 
claims to Palestine as a political entity put 
forward by Jew, Arab, or Christian on senti- 
mental grounds. We must concentrate our 
attention upon the Palestine of the mandate 
as history has formed and fashioned, and is 
still forming and fashioning. 

Stating the rights of the contestants, and 
the rights and duties of the United Nations, 
in the terms of the mandate and of the 
United Nations Charter, any solution of en- 
forced, as distinguished from agreed, par- 
tition must be rejected as inconsistent with, 
and a denial of both mandate and Charter. 

Because the report of the Anglo-American 
Committee was completely and without reser- 
vation in accord with the mandate, that it 
report, the solution it presented was an 
eminently fair and just one. It is because 
political Arabia and political Zion, political 
America, and political Britain rejected our 
solution that matters are at their present 
dangerous and desperate pass. 

In the full light of mandate and charter 
and of the history made by and under them, 
I have no hesitation in saying that if the 
United Nations or the United States under- 
takes to impose partition by force, it will be 
violating the pledged faith of those who pro- 
posed and instituted the mandate and of 
those who adopted the charter, the pledged 
faith of the civilized nations of the world. 

Under the Charter, the United Nations was 
instituted as an instrument of peace and jus- 
tice. As such an instrument, its proceedings 
may not be employed in the interest of any 
partisan group to bring about by force an un- 
just, an illegal, result, the result here of split- 
ting a small country into smaller fragments 
against the will of the great majority of its 
inhabitants. 

INSTRUMENT OF WAR 


It may not be used for the purpose of sub- 
jecting a large portion of that majority to 
the political domination of a racial or re- 
ligious minority. If it is so used, the United 
Nations has ceased to be an instrument of 
justice and of peace. It has become an in- 
strument of injustice and of war. 

What then can the United Nations do? 
The answer is quite simple. The Anglo- 
American committee stated it in recommen- 
dation No. 4—mandate and United Nations 
trusteeship. Mr. Austin has given it chapter 
and verse in the March 19 statement. The 
Charter of the United Nations furnishes full 
and explicit directions for utilizing trustee- 
ships for non-self-governing countries, such 
as Palestine, to bring order out of chaos, 
amity out of hatred, peace instead of war. 

It was our recommendation that a United 
Nations trusteeship be created. I believed 
then, and I believe now, that under the guid- 
ance of such a trusteeship, the frictions, the 
tempers, the passions, the hates, which had 
been aroused while Great Britain was man- 
datory, could be allayed, and a unitary, bi- 
national Palestine could in time be estab- 
lished under proper constitutional provi- 
sions. 

These provisions, drawn to carry out the 
terms of the mandate and in the interest of 
Palestine as a whole, and not of either Jew or 
Arabs as a group, would first of all reject the 
chauvinistic, the nationalistic, statehood 
claims of Arab to dominate Jew and of Jew 
to dominate Arab. 

Protecting and fostering the unalienable 
mohbts ungee fe mandate of both Arab and 


Jew, they would create neither a Jewish nor 
an Arab, but a Palestinian state. 

They would, therefore, in accordance with 
mandate article 6, “while insuring that the 
rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced,” provide “for 
facilitating Jewish immigration under suit- 
able conditions.” 

They would provide, too, for the general 
welfare of the people, not as Jews or Arabs in 
a Jewish or Arab state, but as Palestinians 
having a common interest in a common 
country. 

If, on the other hand, experience gained 
under and through the United Nations trus- 
teeship should bring all concerned to feel 
that partition by agreement was the best so- 
lution, that could be brought about. 

The important, the controlling fact about 
Palestine, which our report paramounted but 
all the United Nations’ activities have over- 
looked until Austin’s March 19th statement 
again called it to their attention, is that 
Palestine is, under chapter XI of the United 
Nations charter, a “non-self-governing terri- 
tory.” 

It is such a territory, not because the 
peoples individually are not advanced enough, 
but because the conditions there, the war- 
ring claims, the tensions between political 
Zionists and political Arabs, make it im- 
possible for Palestine under present condi- 
tions to be a self-governing territory. 

In standing up for Mr. Austin and the 
United States here, let me say that I am 
not objecting at all to your belaboring the 
administration for what you regard as a very 
awkward, if not wrong, change of policy. I 
concur fully in Henry Watterson’s dictum, 
that “Things have come to a hell of a pass 
when a man can’t larrup his own jackass.” 

My purpose in writing is to point out that 
human beings and nations must adapt and 
change their courses where they can, as 
knowledge comes and clear hindsight suc- 
ceeds dim foresight. A nation or individual 
which persists in a wrong course merely to 
be consistent is as stupid as it is unjust. 

The only question, then, material here is 
not the number of mistakes we have made 
but whether the course the United States 
delegate has just outlined is legal and wise. I 
know from long and hard study that it is, 
and I congratulate the United States and the 
United Nations that they have had the wis- 
dom to see before it is too late and the 
courage to declare that a change of course 
is necessary. 

I think that it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that out of all the clamor and 
shouting we hear one thing emerges clear 
and plain: that of paramount importance 
to the just determination and settlement 
of the Palestine question is the recogni- 
tion that it is not a question on which 
America’s foreign policy should be formed 
under partisan political pressure. 

There are nearly 6,000,000 Jews in this 
country, of whom, if propaganda is a reliable 
indication, the great majority are political 
Zionists. Official and general public opinion 
is being subjected to barrages and pressures 
from political Zionist minorities having 
heavy concentrations in pivotal states and 
openly and vigorously thrusting from and 
trading on these strong positions. 

As typical, I cite the new Palestine, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948, with its blast against Austin 
and the makers of the United States policy, 
and its claims of the power of Zionist pres- 
sures in American politics. I cite, too, the 
comments in the general press that the 
President, because of Austin’s statement, lost 
the Jewish vote. 

This would not be quite so bad in a coun- 
try like ours, where all are free to combine 
to attain political ends, if opposed to these 
strong American Zionist minorities there were 
equally strong American Arab minorities 
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to present their side. What has always kept, 
and will continue to keep, this country on 
an even keel is the balancing of partisan 
with partisan opinion, while the men in 
the middle, with no ax to grind, carry the 
day. 

The dangerous thing in our situation is 
that with few or no voices raised here in 
partisanship for the Arabs, sound middle of 
the road opinion, hearing only one voice 
raised, is in graye danger of believing that 
this question, which is greatly two sided, has 
only one side. 

If, then, I accomplish nothing else by this 
letter than to convince those who read it 
that there are two sides, two strong and 
powerful sides, to this question of Palestine 
and its future, I will be content, for I will 
have convinced them that the only just solu- 
tion is one that recognizes these two sides 
and selects a solution on principles of jus- 
tice and not of political expediency. 

I credit the Zionist first group and their 
adherents with absolute sincerity when they 
put political Zionism before every other con- 
sideration. I deny, though, that they speak 
either for Americans as a whole or for the 
Jews of America when they seek by political 
pressures to dictate and control our foreign 
policy on Palestine. I certainly will not, 
when they denounce the foreign policy of 
our Government as unjust and when they 
present the Palestine question as having 
only one side, and that the Zionist, permit 
them unchallenged to stand as representa- 
tive of American opinion. For here they 
feel too gravely concerned as partisans, and 
their support of, and interest in political 
Zionism above every other consideration 
stand out too clear and plain. 

Proponents of partition’ by force glibly 
speak of dividing the land between the Jews 
and the Arabs—let the Jews have one part, 
they say, the Arabs the other. If this could 
be done, even though a better part might be 
assigned to one or the other, I would do my 
best to get the disputants to agree to the 
division. 

But that is not what is proposed. In the 
proposed Jewish state some 400,000 Arabs are 
forcibly cut off from their 700,000 or 800,000 
fellow Arabs. In addition, in a state which 
is to be set up as a Jewish state, with all that 
that means to the Arabs, they are, without 
their consent, to be subjected to the political 
domination of some 500,000 Jews, in a land 
where the Arabs were born, and their an- 
cestors have lived and died for centuries. 

It is true that the proposed Arab state 
does consist largely of Arabs with compara- 
tively few Jews, but the tragedy of the whole 
proceeding is that the whole of Palestine, 
no bigger than Vermopt, is by this knife 
thrust cut violently in two. The result will 
be a continuing source of irritation through 
the rivalry of politically partisan Jew and 
Arab, each trying to conduct a self-govern- 
ing country under the most impossible con- 
ditions and in such inflaming proximity to 
the covetousness and intrigue of the other 
that they will be found without the means, 
the ability, the self-control to do so. 

If, abandoning the illegal and fruitless 
efforts to bring about an enforced partition, 
the United Nations will proceed along the 
lines of Mr. Austin’s recommendation, it will 
proceed legally ana, therefore, justly, and 
with authority. So proceeding, it will be 
able, I am sure, to work out the destiny of 
Palestine in accordance with the spirit, if 
not the precise letter, of the mandate and 
thus reach a just and legal solution and one 
which will contribute to the peace and safety 
of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. HUTCHESON, Jr., 
United States Circuit Judge. 
Houston, March 25, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22, 1948, Mr. Justice William O. 
Douglas delivered the Yulee lecture at 
the University of Florida. In my opinion, 
it is one of the finest talks on democracy 
that I have ever read, and I urge every 
Member of Congress to study it carefully. 

Mr. Justice Douglas is, in himself, the 
personification of the kind of democracy 
which has made this country great. We 
of the Northwest are proud that he came 
from our part of the country; and, while 
we claim him as our own, we are happy 
to share this great humanitarian and 
liberal with the rest of the Nation. He is, 
in the broadest sense, a real American, 
whese interests are not confined to any 
one locality but to every corner of this 
land of ours. Resolute, courageous, and 
with integrity beyond question, he typi- 
fies the ideal which many of us consider 
greatness in man. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Montana are fortu- 
nate, indeed, that Mr. Justice Douglas 
has consented to address our State bar 
association in late August. We are look- 
ing forward to his visit with anticipation, 
and we know that when he leaves us we 
will be better Americans because of what 
he will have said. Justice Douglas needs 
no eulogy from me; his words and his 
actions mark him for what he is—a great 
American. 

The address follows: 

We, the democrats of the world, need to 
reassess our political achievements and re- 
define our political responsibilities. 

A few years ago conservatives and liberals 
alike were given a lesson in the aims and 
tactics of fascism. It was almost too late 
when we read and at last understood Mein 
Kampf. Today we face a political program 
of communism which has infinitely more 
finesse than the Nazis were able to perfect. 
The well-disciplined Communists operate 
from their central quarters in Moscow, plan- 
ning domination of the world. It is time that 
liberals and conservatives alike understand 
what that program is. “The Problems of 
Leninism” and “Foundations of Leninism”’ 
by Stalin must be read before it is too late. 
For if the Communists win their political 
campaigns, we, the Democrats, are marked 
for extinction. Extinction is as complete 
and final whether a Nazi or a Communist 
be the executioner. 

We, the democrats, are a diverse group. 
Millions are laborers. Still other millions 
are farmers, specialists,. and technicians. 
Millions are capitalists like the shop own- 
ers of Main Street, the factory owners of 
Middletown, the stcck and bondholders of 
Wall Street. Others are socialists like those 
who today hold the reins of government in 
England and other countries of western 
Europe. 

We, the democrats, are of different colors, 
different races, different religions. Our 
tastes in art, literature, and philosophy are 
as varied as the hues in the sunsets over 
the Berkshires or Wallowas. There are dif- 
ferences in our religious creeds, our political 
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faiths, and our economic theories, differ- 
ences as great as those that mark the Great 
Plains from the crags of the Tetons. This 
diversity is our strength. Since our tradi- 
tion lies in freedom for the individual, we 
have striven with Mr. Justice Holmes to put 
our faith in “the power of thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the mar- 
ket.” Our democratic ideal insists that the 
soap box, public platform, press, and radio 
be open to all. The Communist organ—the 
Daily Worker—is sold in the same stall as 
papers representing schools of thought vio- 
lently opposed to communism. 

Our literature is not standardized boiler- 
plate issued by a central government bu- 
reau. Our art, music, and literature are not 
limited by those specifications which glorify 
@ person or party in power, which sustain 
belief in a particular creed or faith. One 
can write or paint to depict the seamy or dis- 
graceful side of our perfomance, and even 
receive public acclaim and awards for do- 
ing it. 

In these and in other ways we guarantes 
through the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution what Holmes called the “free trade 
in ideas.” We can shape opinion for this or 
that panacea or reformr. Or we can revel 
in the luxury of complacency. We can na- 
tionalize an industry whose power is too 
great for private interests to have. We can 
establish a Government plant to compete 
with it. We can rely on anti-trust remedies 
to control it. Or we can embrace laissez- 
faire. 

We have the same freedom as to other 
social and economic problems, those of 
sharecroppers, banks, minimum wages, prices, 
coal mines, housing. We can experiment 
and proceed by trial and error. We can have 
revolution, if we so will it, by the peaceful 
route. And having had it, we can undo it 
four years later. We are committed to no 
one single panacea for all the ills of mankind, 
whether they be economic or spiritual. For 
democratic peoples the choice is not merely 
one of two absolutes—or, as the Chinese say, 
between Motz and Yang. 

Political absolutes distinguish both fas- 
cisnrand communism. Neither has room for 
accommodation, since they are committed to 
one economic and political theory. Lenin 
went so far as to conclude that a classless 
science was impossible. The Communist 
state, moreover, summons all media of com- 
munication for the propagation and defense 
of its political creed. Art which is free and 
unrestrained can become a serious subversive 
influence to the totalitarian theory. The 
same is true of literature and music. Thus 
in Russia art, literature, and music have be- 
come part of a political agent’s bureau of 
psychological warfare. They cease to be 
free expressions of the aspirations of man. 
Artists become mere illustrators of the so- 
called glories of a political regime. And so 
man’s great creative genius is perverted in 
cheap and tawdry ways. 

We, the democrats, have few absolutes. 
Even free speech is not so free as to override 
the law of libel. He who shouts “Fire!” in 
a crowded theater goes to jail. Religion 
which sanctifies human sacrifice or other 
kinds of immorality has no constitutional 
sanction. We, the democrats, know that 
God works in mysterious ways, that the paths 
to salvation—to happiness and achieve- 
ment—are not one but many, that no one 
economic theory is adequate to satisfy all 
the needs of man in the complex society of 
a changing world. No political or other 
standard is set for art, literature and music. 

We think that the right to experiment 
with new techniques is as important in the 
fields of politics, sociology, and economics 
as it is in art and the sciences. 

This rejection of absolutes, this freedom 
for experimentation mark the first basic and 
irreconcilable difference between the polit- 
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ical philosophies of the totalitarian right 
and the totalitarian left on the one hand and 
the political philosophy of the democrats 
on the other. 

James Madison marked the second great 
and irreconcilable difference when he stated 
in his Notes on the Confederacy that “the 
great desideratum in government is such 
a modification of the sovereignty as will 
render it sufficiently neutral between the 
different interests and factions to control one 
part of the society from invading the rights 
of another, and, at the same time, sufficiently 
controlled itself from setting up an inter- 
est adverse to that of the whole society.” 

Madison’s statement is enduring because 
of the insight into the workings of every 
society which it embodies. The struggle in- 
side every state has been to keep any one 
group or interest from getting too much 
power. The competition between groups has 
been keen and varied. Social groups—fami- 
lies—have produced ruling classes and kings. 
Churches have produced potentates. A guild 
has sought to fasten its hold on an econ- 
omy. One or more corporations have en- 
deavored to merge economic and political 
power into a regime. Agrarian interests, 
mercantile interests, industrial, banking, and 
labor interests have vied for power and po- 
sition. It is not this struggle for position 
between groups which is the danger. That, 
indeed, is a sign of heaith. Every society 
is an aggregation of pressure groups. Their 
activities are not things to deplore. The 
danger lies in one group gaining the ascend- 
ency, moving into a dominant position, and 
exploiting the other groups. When one group 
acquires that power, there is eventually a 
revolution. If processes of orderly change 
are not provided by the system of govern- 
ment, revolution follows the path of vio- 
lence. But if government provides the ma- 
chinery for change, the revolution is blood- 
less. 

Our own history shows both examples. 
We threw off the heavy yoke of a king by 
force and arms. Our peaceful revolutions 
have been more numerous. By the end of 
the last century an industrial oligarchy had 
fastened its hold on the country. The Money 
Trust, the Oil Trust, the Beef Trust were not 
figments of the imagination of rabble rousers, 
The trusts controlled the fate of workers, 
damned the public, and used monopoly power 
to crush competition. They merged po- 
litical power with economic power by elect- 
ing and at times buying executives, legisla- 
tures, and even courts. They used their 
great power to exploit both labor and the 
public. The workers at the lathes and in 
the mines and mills were part of the raw 
materials that went into the production of 
coal, steel, and lumber. And when they had 
served their masters’ ends they were tossed 
aside as human wreckage—broken, bruised, 
and impoverished. 

Then came the severe reaction. The 
golden voice of Bryan pleaded with the con- 
science of the Nation. Altgeld, La Follette, 
and a host of others joined the fray. But 
it took the reforms of the two Roosevelts 
and of Wilson to restore the balance of 
power and to bring the competing forces 
closer to equilibrium. Labor unions emerzed 
strong and reliant. Some of them, under 
evil influences, exploited the workers in much 
the same way as had their industrial mas- 
ters. But that influence passed. Unions 
acquired character, integrity, and brains, 
They grew in size and power equal to the 
might of the giants against whom their de- 
mands must be made. 

That is but one example of the forces at 
work in the life of a society. The list could 
be extended almost indefinitely, for the proc- 
ess of keeping society in balance is an endless 
one. Strife and friction, adjustment and 
readjustment are the essence of life itself. 
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As Tannenbaum has put it, the social con- 
flict is a “conflict between multiple forces 
* * * @ battle to which no finis can be 
written—for conflict is part of the process of 
institutional life itself, and the end of the 
conflict would really signify the end of life 
itself.” 

Strife and friction are inherent in the re- 
lationship of a single biological organism and 
its environment. They are inherent in the 
relationship of man to man, They are pres- 
ent in every group—from the family to the 
state. When they relate only to details, they 
are not serious. When they strike deep, and 
accommodation is not possible, revolt may 
destroy the institution itself. Revolt is fre- 
quently the only remedy when one group 
attains a position from which it may domi- 
nate or exploit the others. The dominant 
group may be a king, the proletariat that 
Marx proclaimed, or a political party. It 
makes no difference. No one group with its 
special interests to serve can serve the needs 
of all. Every man needs elbow room. Men 
cannot be unanimous and should not strive 
for that goal. The Creator gave man the 
same amazing diversity that he gave the 
mountain meadows in June. Those who try 
to hold man to one set of aspirations, to one 
goal of achievement, to one pattern of con- 
duct or belief must resort to secret police and 
armies. But force is not enough, as the dic- 
tators of all times have eventually discov- 
ered. For man by nature cannot long be held 
in seridom. 

Those are the things that Madison knew. 
He did not want government so constituted 
that one group or interest would have the 
upper hand and the power to invade the 
rights of the other. Madison also knew that 
government, the state itself, cam become so 
powerful that its interests become adverse 
to that of the whole society. He knew what 
happened whenever a private institution or 
class became the government. ‘Those con- 
sequences would be duplicated if bankers or 
merchants, the proletariat, or farmers be- 
came the government. It is tyranny when 
any one interest has the power of life and 
death over every other interest. 

Madison's theory is the democratic theory 
of government. We in this country have a 
steadfast faith in it. And the sweep of 160 
years of our experience reveals an exciting 
picture. It shows in dramatic fashion that 
the process of restoring balance between the 
groups which make up a society is an end- 
less one. It shows that imbalance has been 
eliminated and balance restored through pro- 
cesses of law with the single exception of the 
Civil War. All of us chafe and fret when our 
own pet program or grievance gets no atten- 
tion. We become discouraged because our 
democratic processes lack perfection. But 
one cannot view the chronicles of our experi- 
ence since 1787 and call democracy a never- 
never land where there is no advance over 
suffering and exploitation. 

Communism rejects Madison’s theory. 
Communism takes its text from the Com- 
munist Manifesto published by Marx and 
Engels in 1848. They saw the bourgeoise, 
i. e., the capitalists, having the “upper hand.” 
Capitalists undoubtedly were in that posi- 
tion. Marx and Engels saw the workers 
viciously exploited, as they unquestionably 
were. Marx and Engels believed that revolu- 
tion was the only path by which the work- 
ers could cast off their chains. That was 
certainly true in Russia, and it was probably 
true in numbers of other European countries 
100 years ago. And then Marx and Engels 
took the next big step and, from history, the 
most fateful one of all. They proclaimed that 
“the proletariat must first of all acquire po- 
litical supremacy, must rise to be the lead- 
ing class of the nation, must constitute it- 
self the nation.” And then they called the 
workers of the world with the ringing words: 
“Let the ruling classes tremble at a Com- 
munist revolution. The proletarians have 


nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
@ world to win. Workingmen of all coun- 
tries, unite.” These were words that to many 
have sounded great with idealism. For the 
proletariat was taken to mean the people; 
and the Manifesto was construed as a charter 
of liberty for the common man in the Jef- 
fersonian tradition. But such idealism that 
has been read into the Manifesto has in prac- 
tice become a mockery. 

Marx and Engels speak of raising the 
proletariat to the position of the ruling class 
as the establishment of democracy. But 
it soon became apparent that the proletariat 
and the people were not synonymous. Lenin 
made clear that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat has meaning only when one class 
knows that it alone takes political power into 
its own hands, and does not deceive itself or 
others by talk about popular, elected gov- 
ernment, sanctified by the whole people. In 
practice the Communists have gone one bet- 
ter. They have not placed the powers of 
the State even in the hands of the proletariat, 
They have placed it in the hands of one select 
political clique. 

It is the very antithesis of democracy when 
any one group has permanently acquired all 
the powers of government. The age-old 
problem of society is to be free of the domi- 
nation of any one class and to provide the 
greatest opportunity for each individual to 
work out his own destiny.. That has been 
the struggle of man throughout recorded 
history; and man has had the greatest suc- 
cess in that effort under the democratic 
form of government. The Communists by 
promoting the contrary theory join the Nazis 
in giving to one clique the power of ex- 
ploitation. They introduce a wild and prim- 
itive touch of pseudo-theology to the whole 
business. It is as if a revengeful god chased 
a devil off a throne and then, with the 
sceptre in his hand, became the new devil. 

To turn the powers of the State over to 
one group is to defy the history and teach- 
ing of the governments that have prodtced 
the greatest abundance and the most en- 
lightenment for the people. Moreover to as- 
sume today that the basic struggle is be- 
tween workers and employers, between labor 
and capital is to make a most egregious er- 
ror. There is conflict between those two 
groups. But that alone is not significant, 
for life itself is conflict. The significant 
fact is that the conflict between workers and 
employers is evolving into manageable forms 
in this country as well as in the democracies 
of western Europe. Recognition by law and 
custom of collective bargaining is the foun- 
dation of stabilized industrial relations. In 
addition there are emerging plans for guar- 
anteed annual wages and other measures 
which recognize labor’s equitable claim to 
a fair wage. There are and will continue to 
be strikes. But the occasions for them de- 
crease aS Management in factory after fac- 
tory recognizes labor as a working partner, 
as labor is given at least as great a claim 
against earnings as are investors. Every 
man has the right to work. But we need 
not throw away the values of western civili- 
zation and become a police state to guar- 
antee that right. 

It is true that the one most important 
economic problem of society lies in the in- 
dustrial field. But it is not in Marx’s strug- 
gle between management and labor. Man- 
agement and labor together constitute the 
industrial power of the Nation. The fore- 
most problem—the one most pregnant with 
conflict—is the relation of that industrial 
power to the whole economy. It is be- 
tween the industrial plant and society that 
there is the greatest potential conflict. Our 
standard of living depends on the produc- 
tivity of men and machines. The national 
income is a measure of that productivity. 
An economy of abundance is essential if we 
are to meet our obligations, both domestic 
and foreign. An expanding economy, in- 
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creased productivity, and widespread and 
full distribution of goods are essential if 
we are to raise the real income of our peo- 
pie to levels hitherto undreamed. These 
are problems of management and _ labor. 
They have a joint responsibility to society 
for their solution. Depression or prosperity 
will turn on the skillfulness of their han- 
dling. 

Communism was not conceived as an an- 
swer to this problem. Communism is es- 
sentially a political idea, not a scientific 
blueprint for a machine age. Indeed, com- 
munism was launched in an economy of 
poverty where the problems of industriali- 
zation were yet to be faced. It has never 
faced, much less mastered, the complex 
problems of an industrial world. If it were 
concerned with the central industrial prob- 
lem of the age, it would be moving in quite 
a different direction. It would then be 
aimed at directing and planning production 
and distribution—at benefitting the people 
of the world rather than just controlling 
them. It would not be obsessed with pour- 
ing mankind into one mold. 

Thus the second irreconcilable difference 
between totalitarianism and democracy is 
that the former deposits all the power of the 
State in the hands of one clique and select: 
class warfare as the central problem of the 
age. 

There is a third basic and irreconcilable 
difference that has even greater immediate 
significance than the other two. It is a 
fundamental and irreconcilable difference 
in political techniques. 

There is a civic genius which distinguishes 
the politics of the democracies. It is what 
in this country William James called “the 
habit of trained and disciplined good temper 
toward the opposite party when it fairly 
wins its inning.” That was, he thought. the 
“only bulwark” of our people—a habit “mor: 
precious, perhaps, than any that the human 
race has gained.” Political parties vie for 
popular support. The one which wins stands 
or falls on its record. The others accommo- 
date themselves to the regime of the victor 
They live under the laws and policits of the 
party in power, though they strive to reney 
their strength so as to unseat the incum- 
bents at the next election. Sometimes they 
do; sometimes they do not. But the im- 
portant thing is that a party takes over the 
government only for the period during which 
it commands popular support. The opposi- 
tion, while acquiescing in that arrangement 
knows that once it takes over it will be on a 
purely tentative basis and can hold ‘power 
only so long as it retains popular support 
There is no police or army which suppresses 
the party which is out of power. 

Communism has no such tolerance. It 
leaves no room for accommodation and com- 
promise. It has one goal—to transform one 
small clique of men into the state. It has 
never compromised with that objective. The 
only compromise it has made is in the meth- 
ods employed to reach that goal. And on 
analysis those compromises are merely evi- 
dence of the political finesse with which the 
Communists undermine democratic institu- 
tions. ‘ 

Stalin makes the technique as plain as day 
in Foundations of Leninism and The Prob- 
lems of Leninism. There are two stages in 
the process. The first is the bourgeois revo- 
lution. The second is the proletariat revolu- 
tion. The first is the process of taking over 
existing democratic institutions. It is what 
has just transpired in Czechoslovakia, The 
bourgeois revolution puts control of demo- 
cratic government into the hands of the 
Communists, not to carry out democratic pro- 
grams but to destroy the forms and processes 
of democratic government. 

The Communists, therefore, pose as demo- 
crats for the purpose of the bourgeois revo- 
lution. They adopt democratic dialectics. 
They appear 


They use democratic slogans. 
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as champions of liberal causes in the democ- 
racies. They are against the exploiters and 
for the underprivileged. They are champions 
of every minority. They plead the cause of 
justice for those who have been discrimi- 
nated against because of race, creed, or color. 

Actually, however (as many liberals have 
sadly discovered), the Communists plead the 
cause of justice and liberalism only so long 
as it aids them in their fight to win control. 
They want power. Their great chance of 
gaining it through political means, and thus 
completing the bourgeois revolution, is to 
have a weak, ineffective, and faltering demo- 
cratic government. Thus their political 
strategy is to exploit weakness, to create 
doubts and suspicions, to develop differences 
between groups. Their influence in the dem- 
ocratic state is essentially divisive. 

lf people understood that strategy, the po- 
litical power of the Communists would be in- 
finitesimal. It is because they appear to be 
champions of the oppressed that they gain 
prestige and support. Too often oppressed 
people, idealistic people, members of minor- 
ity groups, are seduced because they find the 
Communists again and again on the reform 
side of current arguments. Or if not seduced, 
they are at least confused; and being con- 
fused they allow their forces to be divided. 
And too often the conservatives, instead of 
fighting Communists, fight liberal causes be- 
cause Communists support them. Thus the 
Communists drive their small wedge deeper 
into the nation which has-been marked for 
a bourgeois revolution. 

China is a spectacular case history of the 
way in which a democratic people by their 
default invite the disaster of communism 
and the methods by which Communists win 
for themselves the allegiance of the masses. 

Twenty years ago the Chinese Communists 
were a small military band located at Kiangse 
in Central China. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment waged war on them with vastly supe- 
rior forces. The Communists started a long 
retreat—a retreat of 1,600 miles to north 
China. There they became established at 
Yenan; and since that time have grown 
stronger and stronger in popular support. 
Why is that so? The Chinese are freedom- 
loving, individualistic people whose instincts 
oppose a police state. Why have such num- 
bers of them gone over to the Communists? 

The Nationalist Government in China has 
lost ming-shing—the heart of the people. It 
is tainted by corrupt and reactionary ele- 
ments, Its secret police patrol the universi- 
ties and schools to discover dangerous influ- 
ences—those who protest the serfdom in 
which the people are held, those who press 
for liberal reforms. It has, indeed, liquidated 
the liberal movement in China. The Com- 
munists in China have cleverly capitalized on 
this program of inaction and oppression 
which the Nationalist Government has adopt- 
ed. They have taken over large segments of 
the mass education and social reconstruction 
program which Dr. James Yen and his group 
of Chinese patriots launched in China some 
25 years ago. They have adopted a program 
of aid to the millions of impoverished Chi- 
nese. Among other things they have under- 

, taken to eradicate illiteracy, to inaugurate 
programs of public health. By reason of a 
political pregram of that nature the Com- 
munists in China daily win adherents to 
their cause, 

Thus the Communists in their quest for 
power vary their tactics to suit the require- 
ments of each particular situation. They 
may launch their own reforms or seek to 
wreci: the reform governments of the democ- 
racies, whichever course seems the more ex- 
pedient. 

Whenever the Communists are in power 
they reject the accepted parliamentary tech- 
niques of the democracies. When they win 
an election it is for keeps. Unlike Democrats 


or Republicahs in this country or Laborites 


or Conservatives in England, the Commu- 
nists take over not on probation but for good. 
They are not there only for so long as they 
have popular support. They are in power for 
one purpose and one purpose only—to destroy 
the democratic government that elected them 
and to make their own party the state. 

To do the latter they need more than the 
democratic traditions. Up to the time they 
perfect their bourgeois revolution they may 
have used democratic tactics alone or dem- 
ocratic tactics plus the threat of force. Up 
to then they have used free speech, free elec- 
tions, political campaigns, and all the other 
trappings of democrtic political traditions. 
Once in power they add two of the ancient 
tools of tyranny—murder and terror—to their 
political techniques. 

There is no place in their scheme of things 
for the free trade in ideas that Holmes pro- 
claimed. One who is against the destruction 
of the democratic government and the sub- 
stitution of a one-party, one-class state is 
naturally a subversive. He may disappear 
mysteriously like the lieutenants or precinct 
leaders of parties in Poland. Or he may be 
tried for high crimes and treason. The im- 
portant fact is that everyone around whom 
effective opposition might rally must be 
liquidated. 

The Communists did not originate this 
political technique. Many of them were 
hunted men in their early lives. For the 
Czar used precisely the same technique 
against them. By western standards it is a 
lawless and vicious political practice. It 
makes fear the overriding influence in pub- 
lic affairs. 

We in this country cannot know what it 
means to live in an environment of terror 
and fear. Jan Masaryk knew. Every mother 
in a police state who needs ration coupons 
for milk and meat for her children knows. 
Everyone in a police state who is dependent 
on a government bureau or agency for favors 
knows. And the greater the power of gov- 
ernment the greater is that dependency. 
Once fear begins to operate in a thousand 
and one different ways the hold of the Com- 
munists on the democratic state becomes 
more and more complete. The talk of free 
elections becomes a mockery. People cease to 
express their opinions for fear of reprisals. 
The ranks of the Communists are swollen by 
new adherents. They win overwhelming 
support in the elections. The bourgeois revo- 
lution is complete. By outward appearance 
it has conformed to all democratic tradi- 
tions. The people have spoken. And by the 
very best of democratic traditions the people 
can have any form of government they 
choose. 

Thus the stage is set for the second phase— 
the proletariat revolution. It can proceed 
quietly and peacefully. It can follow all 
constitutional forms deemed wise or ex- 
pecdient. Like the bourgeois revolution it can 
be achieved without dropping a bomb or 
moving an army. 

It is, of course, the right of the Russian 
people to have such form of government as 
they may choose. We, the democrats, will be 
the first to defend that right. When con- 
fined within their borders, their totalitarian 
regime is their concern, not ours. For all 
peoples should be free at all times to work 
out their own destiny. But it is that very 
principle, so basic to our democracy, which 
makes it alarming when other nations are 
unwillirg victims of the Communist virus. 
Stalin announced in the October revolu- 
tion that the Russian revolution consti- 
tuted “the beginning and premise of the 
world revolution.” Our very real concern 
is the manner in which the Communists are 
making that prophecy come true—the man- 
ner in which they undermine flourishing 
democracies, the manner in which they win 
victories by default. . 

Many 


who have studied this political 


, phenomenon of cammunism conclude that 
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war between Russia and the western democ- 
racies is inevitable. As Holmes once said, 
“It is not enough for the knight of romance 
that you agree that his lady is a very nice 
girl—if you do not admit that she is the 
best that God ever made or will make you 
must fight.” The Communists are not 
romantic knights. But their leaders and 
organizers are crusaders with a fervor that 
is all-consuming. They get their religion 
from dialectical materialism. Some say that 
dialectical materialism is dialectical non- 
sense. But it is nontheless a faith to which 
men have committeed their lives. It is the 
theology of communism. 


These facts make the prospects for peace 
appear gloomy. But the choice is not be- 
tween war and appeasement for neither will 
solve the problem which confronts us. For 
it is a basic fact which must not be over- 
looked that communism to date is a political 
program backed by force. An army can be 
defeated and routed by guns and ammuni- 
tion. But a political program is not de- 
stroyed by military might unless the victor, 
like the Communists, is willing to install a 
police state. 

If we visualize the United States the vic- 
tor in a war with Russia and roll the film 
ahead 10 years, what would we see? We 
would see a world in ruins—poverty and great 
illness on every hand—suffering and disloca- 
tions of life unequalled in history. That is 
the environment in which ideas as virulent 
as fascism and communism flourish. 

These facts eloquently proclaim that the 
answer to the political program of the Com- 
munists is a dynamic and vital political pro- 
gram on the democratic front. 

The remedy on the domestic front is a rel- 
atively easy one if we have the will and faith 
to adopt it. 

At home we musi put an end to the shame- 
ful practice of branding everyone a Com- 
munist who espouses a liberal reform or pro- 
motes a program for the underprivileged. 
We must put an end to attacks on those who 
read leftist literature. We should no more 
ban the Communist literature than we 
should bar medical students from studying 
cancer. 

If unreliable people hold important posts 
from which Communist activities might be 
promoted, they should be removed. We need 
not ape the Communists to combat them. 
Political victory over them can easily be had 
within the lawful procedure of our democ- 
racy. All it needs is our earnest and whole- 
hearted efforts. 

The Communists through the use of their 
principle of democratic centralism have con- 
fined the differences in their ranks to the 
arguments within each of their cells. Once 
the decision of the few men in their top cell 


is made, it becomes the party line. It there- 
upon commands full allegiance from al 
members. This is one secret of their effec- 


tive use of a minority position. 

They are, moreover, active political agents 
at all times. They will spend their evenings 
ringing doorbells, writing literature, spread- 
ing their faith of dialectical materialism 
while the rest of us are at the movies or re- 
laxing in social activities. By sheer per- 
sistence and waiting they will get command 
of meetings espousing human causes and 
move their agents into important posts in 
democratic organizations. Progressive labor 
leaders have shown how these political tac- 
tics can be combated. There are not over 
100,000 Communists in this country. They 
would be fairly impotent, though 100 times 
that number, if we, the democrats, took our 
politics seriously and threw our full energies 
into political organization and activity. 

The political antidote to communism is 
effective democratic government. For efiec- 
tive democratic government can remove even 
the pretense for saying that there are in- 
soluble differences hetween the classes or 
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groups within a nation. This can be achieved 
not by giving the underprivileged alms or 
opiates but by practical measures which 
recognize the human rights of all citizens 
and raise the standard of living at all levels 
of society. The words of Lincoln spoken in 
838 before the Young Men’s Lyceum of 
Springfield are advice we should not forget: 
“If destruction be our lot, we must our- 
selves be its author and finisher. As a na- 
tion of freemen, we must live through all 
time, or die by suicide.” 

The problem on the foreign front is equally 
important but much more difficult. The 
United States has emerged from its chrysalis 
of isolationism into a position of tremendous 
political responsibility in world affairs. Its 
task is to take the leadership in keeping alive 
the great human values in western civiliza- 
tion. 

De Tocqueville, writing over a hundred 
years stated: “The Anglo-American 
relies upon personal interest to accomplish 
his ends, and give free scope to the unguided 
exertions and common sense of the citizens; 
the Russian centers all the authority of so- 
ciety in a single arm: the principal instru- 
ment of the former is freedom; of the latter, 
servitude. Their starting point is different, 
and their courses are not the same; yet each 
of them seems to be marked out by the will 
of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the 
globe.” 

Since that time the Czars have perished 
and another political clique controls Rus- 
sia. But the distinction between the two 
nations that De Tocqueville marked persists 
to this date. The rivalry between them has 
g@reatly increased since communism has be- 
come an active imperialistic force in the 
world. 

The basic rivalry between the two nations 
today is political. We must be equipped and 
prepared to meet the political program of 
the Communists at whatever point in the 
world they may select for action. Better 
still, we must ourselves regain the initiative 
by promoting in our own areas of influence 
tried-and-true political antidotes to commu- 
nism. 

Our greatest error would be to fashion our 
foreign policy merely in terms of anticom- 
munism. We will fail miserably if we do 
no more than that. For then we will end 
by railing and ranting at the specter of com- 
munism but do nothing to eliminate the 
conditions on which communism thrives. 
If we follow that course, war will soon ap- 
pear as the only alternative. And this time 
war could well be an Armageddon. 

Our foreign policy—in its execution as 
Well as in its formulation—must be designed 
to espouse and promote liberal, humani- 
tarlan programs for the masses of people 
of the world. It must strengthen the demo- 
cratic forces in other nations and not en- 
trench reactionary interests that thirst for 
power. 

Most of the areas of the world are bleak 
and desolate when judged by the living con- 
ditions of the people. At times the people 
live under a serfdom of poverty and disease. 
At other times it is an industrial or political 
serfdom. The Communists are artists in ex- 
ploiting these conditions. They can promise 
pie in the sky—in fact the whole world— 
to those who will enlist in their political 
army. Revolution may indeed seem a wel- 
come relief to those who have been ex- 
ploited. It may to desperate men have the 
appeal of a swift and cleansing purgative 
that sweeps before it all the rot and filth of 
the old tyranny that has oppressed them, 

Those impulses cannot be controlled by 
talk and promise of vague and remote demo- 
cratic ideals. The Voice of America, if it 


ago, 


is to be powerful among the masses of peo- 
ple, must do more than talk of the glories 
of democracy. If we want the hundreds of 
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millions of the peoples of the world in the 
aemocratic ranks, we must show them the 
way with practical programs of social re- 
construction. 

We cannot force such programs on other 
nations. But we must stand ready to sug- 
gest such programs and to help work them 
out. We must stand ready to support with 
sanctions the liberals of any country who 
have programs of social reconstruction for 
their people. There are in many countries 
men who may not be in the government but 
who have the inner strength and vitality to 
formulate programs for their own people. 
James Yen has such a program for China— 
a program of mass education and rural 
reconstruction. It is indigenous to China 
and thus true to the character of the Chinese. 
With our backing and support it can do more 
than save China from communism. It can 
set in motion a force that will sweep Asia 
and aline it with the democratic forces of 
the world. What can be done in China can 
be done in other outposts. 

It is increasingly evident that however 
necessary military aid may be, the real vic- 
tory over communism will be won in the 
rice fields rather than on the battlefields. 
The fight against communism depends for 
its ultimate success on the people of the va- 
rious nations, not on their governments. 
Thus we must support those who represent 
democratic values in the various countries 
and who have practical programs for politi- 
cal action. When we prop up governments 
that are self-seeking, corrupt, or Fascist, we 
lose ground in the world-wide struggle 
against communism. When we stand behind 
the liberal and progressive forces in other 
countries, we become in the eyes of the peo- 
ples of the world, identified with their in- 
terests. Then the democratic cause gains 
strength and character. Then the flood tide 
of communism will begin to recede. 

This course takes great steadfastness. It 
also requires the backing of a strong, alert, 
and mobile military machine. For weakings 
never yet won a campaign—political or other- 
wise—against dictators. This course will 
bring down on our heads the rantings of 
the Communist bureaus of the world. We 
will be charged with being imperialists and 
intervenors. The more effective our political 
achievements along the democratic front the 
louder will be the clamor. But the values of 
western civilization are at stake. We cannot 
afford to be dilettantes. If we are, we will 
pay perhaps even a greater price than we paid 
for giving too little and too late to those who 
stood between us and the Nazis. 

Inexorable forces are sweeping the world. 
We are part of those forces, since we were 
among the first to kindle the spark of free- 
dom. Tompkins has.said that “the secular 
and humanistic seeds of the Renaissance 
could not germinate on Russian soil.” But 
those seeds were transported here; and they 
flourished. They can, if we will it, be carried 
to the most desolate places of the world and 
make freedom flourish where only tyranny 
and suffering have been known. This was 
done in Palestine. It can be done elsewhere. 

De Tocqueville wrote a hundred years or 
so ago, “The nations of our time cannot pre- 
vent the conditions of men from becoming 
equal; but it depends upon themselves 
whether the principle of equality is to lead 
them to servitude or freedom, to knowledge 
or barbarism, to prosperity or wretchedness.” 

xperience with the instruments of demo- 
cratic government since that date shows the 
bright promise, the great potential it holds. 
It shows that government can be just and 
yet civilized, fair to all classes, exploiters of 
none. 

The survival and extension of the demo- 
cratic traditions are the great challenge of 
the century. They present to this genera- 
tion a unique opportunity for honor and 
service in politics and government. 








Coordinated Cancer Research Program of 
the University of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, every 
adult citizen of America recognizes can- 
cer as one of the most devastating dis- 
eases known to man. Recently the Sen- 
ator from Illinois had a most illuminat- 
ing and educational conversation with 
Maurice Goldblatt, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Cancer Research 
Foundation. Following that conversation 
I have received a letter from Mr. Gold- 
blatt which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Following that I also ask unanimous 
consent to incorporate in the Recorp a 
copy of a brochure of the coordinated 
cancer research program of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which tells in a very few 
words what is being done under the re- 
search program. Among other things, 
the brochure tells the country that can- 
cer at this moment is killing 197,000 
Americans each year, 20 each hour and 1 
every 3 minutes. It is an interesting 
piece of literature, and I believe extreme- 
ly educational. 


An estimate from the Government 
Printing Office indicates that it will cost 
$213 to print the matter I have sub- 
mitted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and a copy of the brochure were ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Cuicaco, ILu., March 29, 1948. 
Hon. Scotr W. Lucas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Lucas: I would like to 
express my appreciation to you for the time 
you have given me and tell you how pleased 
I was to learn of your sincere interest in the 
various health programs. 

If you will bear with me, I would like to 
take a few minutes of your time to go into 
greater detail about Government appropria- 
tions for cancer research. 

As you know, my interest in cancer began 
with the death of my brother Nathan, a 
victim of this dreaded disease. Shortly after 
his death, I made a thorough survey to de- 
termine what was being done in cancer re- 
search, and, to my amazement, found that 
very little was being done because of the lack 
of necessary funds and because very little 
encouragement was given to universities to 
do research in cancer. 

As a result of this survey, the Goldblatt 
Bros. Foundation made its donation to 
the University of Chicago, who, in my opin- 
ion, had the most notable staff of scientists 
and doctors qualified to do this work. It was 
then that the University of Chicago Cancer 
Research Foundation was formed, and then 
that the needed funds were raised for the 
necessary facilities for this research work. 
With support from the American Cancer So- 
ciety and the Public Health Institute, their 
research work is assured. Had other uni- 
versities been encouraged, they, too, would 
have had their own fund-raising programs. 
I feel that more encouragement should have 
been given to universities to do more cancel 
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research, with the assurance of financial sup- 
port from the Government and private ore 
ganizations. Now they have this encourage- 
ment from the Government. 

Through various private fund-raising cam- 
paigns, through the American Cancer Society, 
and through the interest of the Government, 
the public, in the past few years, has become 
acquainted with the disaster of this dreaded 
disease. In my opinion, it is because of the 
interest of the Government and its appro- 
priations for cancer research that the public 
has become so educated. It is very important 
that these appropriations continue, and con- 
tinue until a cure is found. 

The appointment of Dr. Scheele as the new 
Surgeon General will enrich this research 
and is a wonderful step toward the solution 
of our country’s medical problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAURICE GOLDBLATT. 





THE COORDINATED CANCER RESEARCH PROGRAM 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, IIl. 

This brochure tells the story of cancer 
research at the University of Chicago. The 
board of trustees, officers, and staff of the 
university and of the University of Chicago 
Cancer Research Foundation are united in 
support of this vital program. 

Cancer kills 175,000 Americans each year, 
20 each hour, 1 every 3 minutes. It is 
claiming more victims each year because the 
life-expectancy of man has been increased 
by medical science. Thus more persons are 
living into the age range in which the dis- 
ease takes greatest toll. Although cancer 
is most common between the ages of 40 and 
60, no age group is exempt. Not even new- 
born infants escape. 

It is indeed a grim paradox to have con- 
quered so many of the diseases of early life, 
bringing more people to the enjoyments of 
maturity, only to increase the risk of death 
from one of the most painful of maladies. 

Much has been learned about the nature 
of cancer, and advances have been made in 
methods of treatment, but too little is 
known about its cause. Until we under- 
stand its fundamental biological character, 
cancer will remain the great challenge to 
medical science, 

The University of Chicago has resolved 
to do all that it can to meet this challenge. 
It is consolidating its cancer research ef- 
forts in order to produce maximum results. 

From the achievements of modern science 
we may safely assume that ultimately this 
dread disease will be conquered. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


THE DISEASE 


Cancer is a problem of growth. Certain 
cells in the body which have previously 
functioned normally begin to multiply rap- 
idly in an abnormal way. They first invade 
and then destroy the surrounding tissue; 
and, finally, they overwhelm the human body 
by widespread invasion of one or more of 
the vital organs. 

The study of cancer is, therefore, a study 
of the fundamental attributes of living mat- 
er. It involves the entire problem of the 
reasons for, and the methods of, both normal 
and abnormal growth. It requires the co- 
operation of nearly every branch of physical 
and biological science, from mathematics to 
surgery. 

The ultimate solution to the cancer prob- 
lem may be found in one of the fundamental 
sciences which might seem at first glance 
to be rather remote from this area of re- 
search. For this reason the attack on can- 
cer should be pressed in many different 
fields, 

THE PRESENT RESOURCES 
For many years a substantial part of the 


biomedical facilities of the University of Chi- | 


cago has been devoted to the investigation 
and treatment of cancer. 

The cancer problem does not, as many 
laymen suppose, come exclusively within the 
sphere of the medical departments of a uni- 
versity. Every scientific department con- 
cerned with living cells or their physics or 
chemistry can contribute its special knowl- 
edge. 

The university is strongly staffed in the 
physical and biological sciences. The clinical 
departments of medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
roentgenology, obstetrics and gynecology, the 
nonclinical departments of zoology, botany, 
chemistry, bacteriology, and parasitology, 
pathology, anatomy, physiology, pharmacol- 
ogy, and biochemistry, and the institutes of 
radiobiology and biophysics, and of nuclear 
studies, all participate in the study of can- 
cer. The Committee on Cancer, composed 
of 22 representatives in these departments 
of the University of Chicago, coordinates the 
cancer research program. 

COORDINATION OF RESOURCES 
The committee on cancer 

The nonclinical departments: Zoology, 
botany, anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, 
biochemistry, bacteriology and parasitology, 
pathology. 

The institutes: Institute of radiobiology 
and biophysics, institute of nuclear studies. 

Physical sciences: Physics, chemistry. 

Clinical departments: Obstetrics and 
gynecology, pediatrics, surgery, division of 
roentgenology and radiology, medicine. 

Dr. Charles B. Huggins, chairman, professor 
of surgery. 

Dr. Leon O. Jacobsen, executive secretary, 
assistant professor of medicine, associate 
dean, division of the biological sciences. 

Albert L. Lehninger, secretary, assistant 
professor of biochemistry. 

Dr. Arthur C. Bachmeyer, director of uni- 
versity clinics, associate dean, division of the 
biological sciences. 

Dr. E. S. Guzman Barron, associate pro- 
fessor of biochemistry. 

Dr. Austin M. Brues, associate professor of 
medicine. 

Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, professor and 
chairman of the department of medicine. 

Dr. M. Edward Davis, professor of obstet- 
rics and gynecology. 

Dr. Lester R. Dragstedt, professor of sur- 
gery. 

Earl A. Evans, Jr., professor and chairman 
of the department of biochemistry. 

James Franck,’ professor of physical chem- 
istry. 

Dr. Eugene M. K. Geiling, Frank P. Hixon 
distinguished service professor and chair- 
man of the department of pharmacology. 

Dr. Anna Hamann, assistant professor of 
roentgenology. 

R. Wendell Harrison, professor of bacteriol- 
ogy and dean of the division of the biologi- 
cal sciences, 

Dr. Paul C. Hodges, professor of roent- 
genology. 

John O. Hutchens, associate professor and 
chairman of the department of physiology 
and director of the toxicity laboratory. 

Morris S. Kharasch, Carl William Eisen- 
drath professor of chemistry. 

Carl R. Moore, professor and chairman of 
the department of zoology. 

Dr. Paul E. Steiner, associate professor of 
pathology. 

Harold C. Urey,’ distinguished service pro- 
fessor of chemistry. 

Raymond E. Zirkle, professor of botany and 
director of the institute of radiobiology and 
biophysics. 

Cancer research at the University of Chi- 
cago has a twofold aim: 

1. To improve present diagnostic and 
remedial methods by continued research in 
the fields of surgery, radiation, medicines. 





1 Nobel prize winner. 
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2. To search further for the cause by in- 
tensive research in all fields of knowledge 
concerned with living cells. Among the sub- 
jects under investigation are plant tumors, 
cell respiration, carcinogens, gastric juices, 
heredity, enzymes, sex hormones. 


I, TREATMENT 


The three recognized methods of treat- 
ment of cancer in use today are surgery, 
radiation, and medicine. 

Surgery: Surgery is still the most effec- 
tive treatment for most forms of cancer, and 
in many instances it is the sole hope of 
cure. Operative techniques have been de- 
veloped for the successful removal of new 
growths in practically all organs and tissues 
of the body. Rarely is a tumor now con- 
sidered inoperable because of location alone. 

The success of surgical treatment is largely 
dependent upon early diagnosis of the di- 
sease, before the cancerous growth has spread 
throughout the body. The refinement of 
X-ray procedures and the development of 
instruments to inspect the interior of the 
body have greatly facilitated such diagnoses. 

Radiation: The use of X-ray and radium 
to kill cancerous cells has been a second 
major method of treatment. Cancer of the 
lips, mouth, larynx, and uterus are often 
treated by radiation alone. In combination 
with surgery, radiation has provided an ef- 
fective control of many malignant tumors. 

Medicine: At the present time only a few 
medicines are helpful in cancer control. 
Estrogens (female sex hormones) have been 
used successfully in the treatment of cancer 
of the prostate. At the University Clinics 
their use, in combination with surgery, has 
resulted in complete relief for long periods 
of time or marked, though not permanent, 
improvement in nearly all cases of prostatic 
cancer, 

Radioactive phosphorus and nitrogen mus- 
tard (a war gas) have already proved of real, 
though temporary, value in treating leuke- 
mia (a cancer-like condition of the blood- 
forming organs). Recent reports of the use 
of radioactive iodine in the treatment of can- 
cer of the thyroid gland are very encourag- 
ing. 

Research in surgery 

The technique of surgery in cancer control 
has been greatly advanced during the past 
10 years. At the University of Chicago, sig- 
nificant contributions have been made by Drs. 
Phemister, Brunschwig, Huggins, Dragstedt, 
Adams, and Allen. The surgical removal of 
the lower esophagus without impeding nor- 
mal food passage is an example of a type 
of surgical treatment of cancer now in gen- 
eral use. By means of extensive bone grafting 
as an alternative to amputation, the possibil- 
ity of excising bone tumors and retaining use 
of the affected limb has been shown. New 
operations have been devised at the Univer- 
sity for the removal of a cancerous pancreas, 
an organ until recently thought inoperable 
because of the danger of acute pancreatitis. 

The treatment of abdominal cancers has 
required the development of new operations 
to fit individual conditions. Recently, the 
surgical treatment of one hundred cases 
previously regarded as “inoperable” resulted 
in some measure of relief for 50 percent of the 
patients, 12 of whom remain free from evi- 
dence of active cancer, 4 years after the 
operations. 

The work done in this department on the 
cause and treatment of surgical shock has 
contributed much to making modern radi- 
cal operations feasible. Some of the early 
work was done at the University of Chicago 
on the intravenous administration of amino 
acids to provide nourishment for patients 
who are unable to take food by mouth, 
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Further improvement of surgical technique 
is desired, in order to increase both the per- 
centage of complete cures and the number 
of cases that are successfully operable. 

Research in radiation 

‘The controlled release of atomic energy is, 
perhaps, the most spectacular event in the 
history of nuclear physics.- It may prove to 
be equally significant in the control of cancer, 
The effect on cancerous growth of the power- 
ful rays associated with atomic fission is not 
yet known. The Institute of Radiobiology 
and Biophysics has been established at the 
University of Chicago under the direction of 
Dr. Raymond E. Zirkle to study the mani- 
fold problems which have resulted from these 
new radiations. Available to the Institute 
will be a new 140-inch cyclotron, capable of 
producing deep-penetrating high-energy par- 
ticles from atomic nuclei. The Institute will 
cooperate with the Cancer Research Hospital 
to determine the clinical value of these rays 
in the treatment of cancer patients. A beam 
of protons produced by this cyclotron should 
be superior to currently available types of 
radiation. This beam has a definite range 
in matter and is exact in shape and size, and 
therefore can be concentrated upon the can- 
cerous growth. Thus, damage to surround- 
ing tissue, a limiting factor in the effective- 
ness of present X-ray and radium therapy, 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

Although the use of radium and X-rays is 
universal in cancer hospitals, there is no exact 
knowledge of the physiological effects of 
radiation or of the mechanism by which these 
effects take place. Nor is the exact com- 
bination of radium and X-rays that is most 
effective in cancer control yet known. These 
studies are among the long-range projects 
of the Institute of Radiobiology and Biophy- 
sics in cooperation with the Department of 
toentgenology under Dr. Paul C. Hodges. 


Research in medicine 


Research in the use of chemical ccom- 
pounds in the treatment of cancer will take 
two directions: First, the search for com- 
pounds that will attack and kill cancer cells; 
second, the search for compounds that will 
combat cancer-stimulating agents within 
the body. Estrogens (female sex hormone) 
used in cases of prostatic cancer are exam- 
ples of the latter type of compound. The 
brilliant researches of Dr. Charles B. Hug- 
gins, of the University of Chicago, on the 
relationship of sex hormones to the growth 
of benign and cancerous tumors of the 
prostate gland, constitute a milepost in the 
treatment of cancer. Dr. Huggins was able 
to establish and make practical application 
of the fact that both the elimination of the 
male sex hormones and the administration 
of female sex hormones suppress the growth 
of prostatic cancers even after they have 
spread to other parts of the body. It is 
probable that other compounds equally ef- 
fective in the treatment of other types of 
cancer will be found. 

The hope for the discovery of a compound 
that will attack and kill cancerous tissue 
depends upon the process of selective locali- 
zation. Certain chemical compounds, when 
introduced into the human body, immedi- 
ately localize in one organ. If a compound 
which was attracted only by a cancerous 
tissue could be found, highly effective treat- 
ment of a spreading cancer could be accom- 


plished. Into such a compound it should be 
possible to introduce radioactive atoms, 
thereby concentrating radioactivity exclu- 


sively on the cancer cells, killing them with- 
out damaging normal tissue. 

The Institute of Radiobiology and Bi- 
physics will cooperate with the clinical and 
basic science departments in attacking this 
problem by the use of radioactive isotopes— 
forms of an element which have precisely 
the same chemical properties as the more 
common atoms but which differ in weight 
and radioactivity. The existence of these 
isotopes—now available in larger quantities 


as byproducts of atomic fission—makes it 
possible to “label” a particular sample of a 
substance by including an isotope within 
it. This substance may then be followed 
through the body and the isotope identified 
at any point. 


II, RESEARCH IN THE CAUSES OF CANCER 


All normal cells which are part of a larger 
organism will continue to divide and mul- 
tiply only so long as there is reason for 
growth. Thus scar tissue will form until a 
broken surface on the body has been closed. 
Then the growth will stop. A piece of skin 
grafted on the arm will grow until the 
graft has become a part of the surrounding 
skin—and then will grow no more. 

But in cancer cells, the unknown brake 
which stops the growth of tissue is absent. 
Unless they are removed by surgery or killed 
by radiation or a chemical agent, these cells 
will continue to grow as long as the patient 
lives. 

The cause of this difference between nor- 
mal and cancerous cells must be discovered. 
This is a fundamental biological problem 
that is now being approached from several 
directions. 

Cell respiration 


The problem of cell respiration, the proc- 
ess by which cells consume oxygen, is being 
studied by the research scientists in the de- 
partments of chemistry and biochemistry. 
An intimate relationship exists between the 
capacity of a cell to burn fuel and its ca- 
pacity for multiplication. But the full de- 
tails of the mechanism of cell respiration 
are not yet known. 

One of the problems, successfully solved, 
has been the development of techniques for 
the measurement of rates of reactions. The 
present experiments have been directed to- 
ward an understanding of normal cell 
growth. Any observed contrasts between 
respiration in a normal cell and in a can- 
cerous cell may furnish the clues we are 
seeking. 

Plant tumors 


Over 150 chemical compounds have been 
found which, when injected into certain 
plants or applied to their surfaces, will cause 
abnormal cell growth. These studies may 
yield information vital to our understand- 
ing of human cancer. The chemical proc- 
esses involved in plant and animal cancers 
are similar in many respects. 

As an example, it has been discovered that 
excessive application of tryptophane—a con- 
stituent of all normal cells, both plant and 
animal—causes abnormal growths in plants. 
It is interesting to speculate whether a nat- 
ural increase in the tryptophane concentra- 
tion in human cells has any relation to can- 
cer. This is a problem for further medical 
research. 

Carcinogens 


Carcinogens are agents—both virus and 
chemical—capable of producing cancerous 
growth in animals. Members of the depart- 
ment of bacteriology and parasitology are 
examining the nature of such viruses ex- 
tracted from animal cancers. They have ob- 
served that these viruses have much in com- 
mon with other infectious agents. 

In addition to viruses, scientists have iden- 
tified a large number of complex chemical 
substances which will cause cancer. Possi- 
bly, under abnormal conditions, the body 
may change one of its harmless ingredients 
into one of these powerful carcinogens. The 
similarity in structure between some com- 
pounds found in the body and certain can- 
cer-causing agents can be seen in the above 
diagram. Further extensive research must 
be done to determine the exact role of car- 
cinogens in the cause of human cancer. 


Gastric juices 
Cancer of the stomach is the most com- 


mon cancer of the internal organs. For a 
number of years, members of the department 
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of surgery have been engaged in the study 
of the chemistry of gastric cancers and of 
the distinctive alterations in the physiology 
of cancerous stomachs. Gastric juices from 
patients suffering from cancer of the stom- 
ach have much in common with the gastric 
juices from patients with pernicious anemia. 
Normal stomachs secrete a highly acid gas- 
tric juice. The secretions of cancerous 
stomachs frequently contain no free acid. 
It is also true that almost. by definition per- 
nicious anemia patients secrete no free acid. 
It is possible that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between pernicious anemia, non- 
acid gastric juices, and cancer. This possi- 
bility is being explored. 


Sex hormones 


Much of the fundamental work on the 
chemistry and the physiological activity of 
sex hormones has been done at the University 
of Chicago in its departments of biochemistry 
and zoology under Drs. Fred C. Koch and 
Carl R. Moore. 

The treatment of certain forms of cancer 
by the use of sex hormones or the removal 
of the testes, has recently stimulated interest 
in the whole relationship between hormones 
and cancer. It is known that the incidence 
of cancer of the ovaries is much greater 
after the cessation of menstruation. Since 
the menopause is closely associated with 
alterations in internal glandular secretion, 
this would seem to be further indication 
of the close relationship between the secre- 
tion of hormones and cancerous growth. 
Members of the department of obstetrics and 
gynecology are studying the hormone con- 
tent of ovarian tumors in an attempt to learn 
more about this relationship. 

It is extremely significant that the use of 
estrogent (a female sex hormone) will, in 
certain instances, cause the reduction of the 
growth of the primary cancer of the prostate 
and even the disappearance of cancer which 
has already spread to the bongs. The rea- 
sons for this effect and its application to 
other forms of cancer will continue to be 
investigated. 

A byproduct of this research with hormones 
has been the discovery of a chemical test 
for prostatic cancer. Further research may 
result in the discovery of an accurate test 
for all types of cancer—a discovery which 
would be invaluable in the diagnosis and 
early treatment of the disease. 


Enzymes 


Enzymes, constituents of all living cells, 
are responsible for the occurrence and con- 
trol of virtually all chemical reactions which 
take place in protoplasm. Among these re- 
actions are those concerned with the ab- 
normal multiplication of cancer cells. As 
evidence of this, it has been established that 
the enzyme content of normal cells is not 
identical with that of cancerous cells. Mem- 
bers of the department of biochemistry are 
searching for those enzymes which determine 
whether a cell will behave like a normal 
cooperative member of a multicellular com- 
munity, or will develop at the expense of 
its fellows. If, by the use of chemicals, we 
can interfere with the growth of cancer cells, 
the cancer problem might be brought under 
control. 

Heredity 


Extensive research has indicated that can- 
cer is not fundamentally a hereditary afflic- 
tion. However, experimental inbreeding of 
mice has produced several strains in which 
the incidence of cancer of certain organs can 
be predicted almost with certainty. This 
would indicate that a tendency to be sus- 
ceptible to cancerous growth may well be 
inherited. . 

A long-term study of the genetics of human 
cancer has been planned. It will involve 
a comparison of the incidence of cancer 
among members of identical aud nonidentical 
twin sets and the occurrence of cancer among 
members of families through successive 
generations, 





































































THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR RESEARCH 
The three essentials of an effective re- 
search program are: Skilled personnel, suffi- 
cient research funds, and adequate physical 
facilities. 

Only when all three are provided can the 
best results be achieved. 

Personnel: The university has the neces- 
sary personnel It has exceptionally strong 
facilities in the physical and biological sci- 
ences Its men are mature research scien- 
tists who have already added much to our 
store of knowledge about cancer. Further- 
more, the University of Chicago Medical Cen- 
ter has a distinguished medical staff, each 
member of which devotes full time to re- 
search, instruction, and treatment of patients 
in the university hospitals and clinics. 
Research funds: Although the university 
always has need of additional fluid research 
funds, it appears probable that grants from 
charitable foundations, governmental agen- 
cies, and organizations such as the American 
Cancer Society can adequately meet present 
needs. 

Facilities: The major unfulfilled require- 
ment at the present time is additional build- 
ings and equipment. Therefore, the univer- 
sity has launched a program to build new 
facilities for basic research in medical, 
biological, and physical sciences costing ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. 

The coordinated cancer-research program 
of the University of Chicago insures that all 
these new facilities will be fully exploited 
for cancer research. Those listed below are 
the most directly related to the problem of 
cancer and are therefore of immediate con- 
cern to the Cancer Research Foundation, 


Cancer research hospital.......- $1, 600, 000 


Isotope laboratory..... Le | 
140-inch cyclotron.........-... 1, 550, 000 
Total cost....... laiiiaeinnptnin - 5,150,000 


The Cancer Research Hospital (Nathan 
Goldblatt Memorial Hospital) will be built on 
the campus of the university adjacent to 
the surgery wards of the medical center 
and will be devoted exclusively to the study 
and treatment of cancer. 

The building will have seven floors and a 
basement. On the first floor will be offices 
and conference rooms for the committee on 
cancer. The second floor will contain an 
out-patient clinic. The third and fourth 
floors will each have a capacity of 26 hospi- 
tal beds for the care of cancer patients. 
The number of beds in the hospital has 
been limited in order that the medical and 
scientific staff may concentrate on the re- 
search aspects of cancer. 

The fifth floor will house the radiology 
clinic, which will be equipped with the most 
advanced apparatus for X-ray and radium 
therapy. The sixth floor will contain a ma- 
jor operating room. The remainder of this 
floor and the entire seventh floor will house 
modern research laboratories. 

The Isotope Laboratory Building will pro- 
vide facilities for processing and storing 
radioactive isotopes and for their use in 
experimental work and in the treatment of 
patients. 

There will be complete facilities in this 
laboratory for treating patients with radio- 
phosphorus, radioiodine, and many hitherto 
untried radioactive isotopes, There will also 
be facilities for observing the behavior of 
radioactive isotopes in animals. 

The health hazard inherent in working 
with these substances means that the lower 
three stories will have to be specially con- 
structed to protect workers and equipment 
from radioactive isotopes and other danger- 
ous radioactivity. An extremely efficient 
ventilation system will be required. 

The 140-inch cyclotron will be one of the 
largest in the United States. With a 2,500- 
ton magnet, it will produce a 375-million- 
*lectron-volt beam of protons. 
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use will be in the study of the forces that 
hold the nuclei of atoms together. But this 
great instrument will also be available for 
fundamental experiments in biology and for 
clinical work with emphasis on cancer re- 
search and treatment. It is expected that 
the cyclotron will produe a beam of high- 
energy particles superior to presently avail- 
able types of irradiation for deep therapy. 
For example, it is theoretically possible that, 
with this beam, a tumor located deep in 
the lung could be treated with little damage 
to the skin and other normal tissue. This 
might solve the problem of skin burns from 
deep therapy, which has always been a lim- 
iting factor in standard X-ray treatment. 


PROGRESS TO DATE 


The generous gift of the Goldblatt Brothers 
Foundation has enabled the University to 
build the Cancer Research Hospital, which 
will be named the Nathan Goldblatt Memo- 
rial Hospital. The financing of this hospital 
is in process of completion, and construc- 
tion will begin in the spring of 1948. 

From an anonymous source the university 
has received a pledge of $980,000 toward the 
construction of the 140-inch cyclotron, leav- 
ing a balance of $570,000 to be raised. 

THE GOAL OF THE FOUNDATION 

The goal of the foundation is to provide 
the balance of the funds needed to complete 
the Cancer Research Center of the University 
of Chicago. 


For the isotope laboratory__.-_---. $2, 000, 000 
Balance for the cyclotron....... 570, 000 
The total goal_.......... 2, 570, 000 


As its immediate objective, the foundation 
will raise the $570,000 needed to complete 
the 140-inch cyclotron. Because of the great 
potentialities of this instrument in cancer 
research, and because the major part of the 
cost has been provided, the foundation ap- 
peals to the people of Chicago and the Nation 
with confidence that they will provide this 
powerful instrument for the use of the uni- 
versity’s scientists. 


MEMORIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Many attractive opportunities for memo- 
rial gifts are available to persons desiring to 
make a contribution to this vitally important 
cancer research program at the University of 
Chicago. These opportunities cover a wide 
range, both as to type and to cost. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Cancer Research Founda- 
tion will be pleased to furnish complete de- 
tails upon request. 

This brochure has been prepared by the 
University of Chicago Cancer Research 
Foundation, a not-for-profit corporation 
whose purpose is to secure funds exclusively 
for the support of research at the University 
of Chicago in the cause, diagnosis, and cure 
of cancer. 

The University of Chicago Cancer Research 
Foundation invites your support of this vital- 
ly important research program in order that 
maximum results may be achieved. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CANCER RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Board of trustees: Graham Aldis, Leigh 
Block, Edward E. Brown, Britton Budd, 
Col. Henry Crown, Robert M. Cunningham, 
George H. Dovenmuehle, Thomas B. Freeman, 
Charles F. Glore, Maurice Goldblatt, Mrs. 
Nathan Goldblatt, John R. Hurley, John 8. 
Knight, Walter A. Krafft, Oscar G. Mayer, 
John L. McCaffrey, Max McGraw, Frank 
McNair, Nicholas J. Pritzker, Lawrence F. 
Stern, Herman Waldeck, Edward F. Wilson, 
Mrs. Walter B. Wolf. 

Officers: Maurice Goldblatt, president; 
Graham Aldis, vice president; Frank McNair, 
treasurer; J. Parker Hall, assistant treasurer; 
Neil H. Jacoby, secretary; John W. Huck. as- 
sistant secretary. Dr. Charles L. Dunham, 
medical consultant; W. Brewer Grant, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 
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The Poll Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post in regard to my bill to abol- 
ish the poll tax as a restriction on the 
right to vote in Federal elections was 
introduced in the Recorp. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit a let- 
ter of mine published in the Washington 
Post of April 2, in reply to that 
editorial: 

I am a little surprised at your sweeping 
editorial pronouncements of March 29 in 
regard to the alleged unconstitutionality of 
my bill to abolish the poll tax as a restric- 
tion on the right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions. I believe that where the Washington 
Post expresses a minority view in such a 
matter you owe it in fairness to your read- 
ers to indicate that it is a minority view. 

I am glad that you recognize that the abo- 
lition of the poll tax as a restriction on the 
right to vote is “an overdue reform.” It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that you editorially 
champion the position of those who, as I 
said in my testimony on the bill before the 
Senate Rules Committee last week, have 
never faced a free election in their political 
lives and hate this measure the way the 
devil hates holy water. It is doubly un- 
fortunate that you should champion their 
position by advancing constitutional argu- 
ments which have been answered a dozen 
times and then fail even to suggest that the 
persuasiveness of those arguments has been 
questioned. 

The truth of the matter is that all pos- 
sible constitutional objections to this bill 
which could be devised by the gentlemen 
from the poll-tax States, including those ad- 
vanced by your editorial writer, have been 
thoroughly discussed four times on the floor 
of the House and the House has four times 
passed the bill with overwhelming majori- 
ties. These arguments have three times been 
considered in detail by the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and the committee three 
times reported that the legislation is con- 
stitutional and should be enacted. 

As long ago as 1942, in its first repcert on 
this legislation, the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary demolished the contentions which 
are now advanced against the bill. Permit 
me to quote from that masterful report, sub- 
mitted by the late Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, on the specific point as to the qvalifi- 
cations of voters which you raise: 

“Those who believe the proposed law is 
unconstitutional rely upon section 2, article 
I, of the Constitution, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.’ 

“The qualification of a voter is generally 
believed to have something to do with the 
capacity of a voter. We think, it will be ad- 
mitted by all that no State, or State Legisla- 
ture would have the constitutional author- 
ity to disqualify a voter otherwise qualified to 
vote, by setting up a pretended ‘qualification’ 
that in fact has nothing whatever to do with 
the real qualification of the voter. No one 
can claim that the provision of the Federal 
Constitution above quoted would give a legis- 
lature the right to say that no one should be 
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entitled to vote unless, for instance, he had 
red hair, or had attained the age of 100 years, 
or any other artificial pretended qualifica- 
tion which, in fact had nothing to do with 
the capacity or real qualification of the 
voter 

“We believe there is no doubt but that the 
prerequisite of the payment of a poll tax in 
order to entitle a citizen to vote has nothing 
whatever to do with the qualifications of the 
voter, and that this method of disfranchising 
citizens is merely an artificial attempt to 
use the language of the Constitution, giving 
the State power to set up qualifications, by 
using other artificial means and methods 
which in fact have no relation whatever to 
qualifications.” 

The Norris report then considers thg other 
constitutional objections which have been 
raised against this bill. I commend the 
814 pages of this report to the attention of 
your editorial writer as one of the most able 
statements ever made on the constitution- 
ality of this legislation. 

My bill to abolish the poll tax in Federal 
elections is clearly constitutional and should 
be promptly considered and enacted by the 
Senate to restore the right to vote in Federal 
elections to millions of American citizens— 
Negro and white alike—who are now denied 
that right in seven poll-tax States. 

GerorRGE H. BENDER, 
Representative from Ohio. 
WASHINGTON. 





March Score Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune: 

MARCH SCORE SHEET 

Diplomatically speaking, while March may 
not have come in exactly like a lamb, it 
certainly has gone out like a lamb. Inter- 
national tensions are at their highest point 
since the end of World War II. The total 
score is not tallied yet for the March moves 
and countermoves, but here are the major 
moves and countermoves by the western 
democracies, acting for the first time with 
concerted diplomacy: 

Congress worked out the appropriation for 
the European recovery program (Marshall 
plan) 

Sixteen nations met in Paris to set up ad- 
ministration of the ERP and to plan ex- 
panded customs unions and free-trade zones. 
Western Germany delegates acted as ob- 
servers. 

Five western European democracies—Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium The Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg—joined a 50-year, unbreak- 
able treaty of mutual defense and economic 
cooperation, leaving the door open to other 
democracies. 

The United States Army, it was decided, 
would remain in control in the United States 
zones in Germany. General Clay brought 
on a showdown with Russia on cooperation 
in unifying the German economy and ad- 
ministration. 

The United Nations held to its intention 
of country-wide elections in Korea on May 
9, despite Russia's refusal to let UN commis- 
sioners even enter the Russian half of Koe 


rea. The UN also began hearing charges of 
aggression against Russia in connection with 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 

Thousands of Italian-Americans sent let- 
ters and telegrams to relative and friends 
in Italy urging them to vote against Com- 
munist candidates in the April 18 election. 
The United States, Britain, and France bold- 
ly proposed to the UN that Trieste be turned 
over to Italy. Secretary of State Marshall 
told Italy bluntly that she need expect no 
ERP aid if she goes communistic. 

In a startling about-face to prevent the 
civil war in Palestine getting entirely out 
of hand, the United States proposed post- 
ponement and reconsideration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision to partition Pales- 
tine. President Truman appealed to Arabs 
and Jews to agree to a truce and to negotia- 
tions for a settlement satisfactory to both 
sides. 

Underscoring the necessity for inter-Amer- 
ican agreement, in the midst of extraordi- 
narily grave and pressing problems, Secretary 
Marshall flew to Bogota to participate in the 
conference of American republics. 

Vigorous diplomatic action against the 
menace of communism may show some re- 
sults soon. 





European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the overwhelming action of the 
House on Friday in accepting the con- 
ference report on the European recovery 
program, I would like to make a few re- 
marks concerning this report. 

First of all, I want to commend the 
House conferees in coming to a rapid 
agreement with the Members of the Sen- 
ate on this vital measure. I want to 
commend especially their statesmanship 
in connection with the Spanish issue. 
On both occasions when the House was 
considering the proposal to recognize 
Spain as one of the participating coun- 
tries, I opposed the consideration. I 
firmly believe that in this cooperative 
effort the 16 nations should themselves 
be allowed to decide upon the member- 
ship of their group. It seems to me that 
for us to attempt to defeat communism 
by supporting fascism would in the end 
only mean the defeat of democracy. 

The success of this venture depends on 
the continuing harmony of the partici- 
pants. Indeed, we can all fervently hope 
that out of this cooperative venture may 
come a more closely unified Europe with 
a resulting reduction in the many trade 
barriers which have plagued that Conti- 
nent for centuries. Such a salutory re- 
sult would be impossible if the United 
States Congress were to attempt to dic- 
tate the membership in the European 
recovery program. 

In addition, I oppose on principle those 
who would extend the hand of friend- 
ship to one totalitarian regime in fight- 
ing another. In this case there is lit- 
tle strategic gain to be made in forming 
a partnership with the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, as now constituted. Indeed, 
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we would suffer a serious moral loss. If 
the United States is to hold a position 
of moral leadership, we must Oppose all 
totalitarian governments, whether they 
be Fascist or Communist. 

It is for these reasons, then, that I 
have opposed any move to include the 
present Spanish Government in the Eu- 
ropean recovery program, 

In eliminating those provisions of the 
House bill referring to that government, 
the conferees and the Members of the 
House are to be congratulated. 





Poem by Horace C. Carlisle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENDERSON H. CARSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. CARSON. Mr. Speaker, I am par- 
ticularly interested in a poem written by 
Mr. Horace C. Carlisle entitled, “Let’s 
Make Our Pleas Upon Our Knees.” I 
think this is particularly appropriate for 
this time and I wish to include in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks his 
poem: 

LET’S MAKE OUR PLEAS UPON OUR KNEES 
We're grateful to God for our mem’rable past, 
With its mem’'rable deeds of unselfish 
devotion, 
Done by valiant men, whose influence will 
last, 
With the years, and that thrill us with 
joyful emotion; 
For the good deeds they wrought and the 
battles they fought 

Have inspired us to strive to be all that 


we ought, , 
That George Washington’s God may continue 
to be 
The one Ruler Supreme in the Land of 
the Free. 
We're grateful to God for the virtues that 
shone 
In the life of the First President of our 
Nation, 
Who stood high ’mongst his comrades, apart 
and alone, 


An example most worthy of our emulation— 

His still voice, from the dead, bids us be 
not afraid, 

But to prayerfully face the tasks that lie 


ahead, 
That George Washington’s God may continue 
to be 
The one Ruler Supreme in the Land of 
the Free, 
We're grateful to God for the true faith that 
must 
Have inhered in the hearts of the Nation's 
immortals, 
Whose great motto we still cherish, “In God 
We Trust”, 


Which they proved till they passed thru 
eternity’s portals; 
And we'll fervently pray—until our dying 


day— 
As we hopefully walk in the straight nar- 
row way, 
That George Washington’s God may continue 
to be 
The one Ruler Supreme in the Land of 
the Free. 


Horace C. Carlisle. 

































































Constitution of the AMVETS Auxiliary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following national con- 
stitution and bylaws of the AMVETS 
Auxiliary: 

NATIONAL CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF 
AMVETS Avuxitiary (AMERICAN VETERANS OF 
Wortp War II) 

(As revised and adopted at the second annual 
national convention, AMVETS Auxiliary, 
October 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1947, Columbus, 
Ohio) 





PREAMBLE 


We, the mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters of AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), fully realizing our responsibility to 
the community, State, and Nation, associate 
ourselves for the following purposes: To up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty, and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of perpetual peace 
and good will among nations; to maintain 
inviolate the freedom of our country; to 
preserve the fundamentals of democracy and 
Americanism; to perpetuate the friendship 
and associations of the Great War of Libera- 
tion, and to dedicate ourselves to the cause 
of mutual assistance—this by the grace of 
God. 

ARTICLE I—NAME 

The name of this organization shall be 
AMVETS Auxiliary (American Veterans of 
World War II). 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTIVES 


The aims and purposes of this organization 
are as follows: 

1. To serve our country in peace as in war; 
to build and maintain the welfare of the 
United States of America toward lasting pros- 
perity and peace for all of its inhabitants. 
2. To encourage, in keeping with the poli- 
cies of our Government, the establishment 
of a concrete plan to secure permanent in- 
ternational peace, and to assist in the main- 
tenance of international peace. 

3. To inspire in our membership a sense 
of responsibility and to develop leadership, 
for the preservation of our American dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

4. To help unify divergent groups in the 
over-all interest of American democracy. 
5. To train our youth to become purpose- 
ful citizens in a republic with full knowledge 
oi the responsibilities as well as the privilege 
of citizenship. 

6. To cooperate with all duly recognized 
existing veterans’ organizations in the fur- 
therance of theaims of World War II veterans. 
7. To keep the public forever reminded 
that the veterans of World War II fought, 
served, and died to preserve peace, liberty, 
and democracy for their Nation. 

8. To aid in the fulfillment of the aims and 
purposes of the AMVETS, our parent organi- 
zation, 

9. To promote the welfare and fellowship 
of cur own members and their families. 

10. To expedite and assist in the rehabili- 
tation of the veteran by sponsoring and giv- 
ing support to educational opportunities; to 
recreational advantages, to hospitalization 
and personal problems, and to support the 


veteran in all legislation for veterans’ bene- 
fits, 
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11. To ize in alf auxiliary activities— 
national, State, and local—that the organiza- 
tion known as AMVETS and chartered by con- 
gressional action on July 23, 1947, is the par- 
ent organization, and that all organizational 
divisions of the auxiliary exist solely to pro- 
mote the interests of the parent body of 
AMVETS; therefore cannot act independently 
except as it favors the objectives of the par- 
ent body. 


ARTICLE III-—-ORGANIZATION 


SEcTION 1. The AMVETS Auxiliary shall be 
organized with a national headquarters, and 
State and Territorial departments. Under 
the departments there shall be local aux- 
iliaries—intermediate administrative local 
units—may be created by the national execu- 
tive committee where such action is deemed 
advisable. 

Regional territories of the auxiliary shall 
correspond to the regional boundaries set 
by the AMVETS. The United States is 
divided into the following six districts: 

District I: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

District II: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the District of 
Columbia. 

District III: South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas. . 

District IV: Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota,eand Wis- 
consin, 

District V: Kansas, Nebraska, South Dako- 
ta. North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Montana. 

District VI: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California. 

Sec. 2. The national headquarters shall be 
composed of officers hereinafter described; 
one department representative from each de- 
partment and such other members as the 
national convention shall specify. It shall 
be the duty of the national officers to ad- 
vance the cause of the AMVETS Auxiliary, 
carry out its aims and purposes, provide 
the machinery of organization, and carry out 
the national policies and plans of the entire 
organization as established by the national 
convention. 


Departments 


SEcTION 1. Each State or Territorial area 
of the United States shall constitute a de- 
partment, which shall be organized in a man- 
ner similar to the national organization. 
It shall be composed of officers and repre- 
sentatives selected by local auxiliary dele- 
gates to a department convention, which 
convention shall be held not less than 3 
weeks before the annual national convention, 
The department shall have an executive com- 
mittee and shall conduct its own convention, 
at which time it shall elect its officers, its 
delegates, and alternate to the national con- 
vention, and elect its national committee 
women and alternate. 

(a) A minimum of three local auxiliaries 
shall be required to organize a department. 

(b) A national regional vice president, or 
if for any reason she cannot be present, a 
deputy appointed by the national president 
and approved by the national executive com- 
mittee shall call a meeting of all local auxil- 
iaries within the State or Territory within 60 
days from the receipt of a petition for a State 
organization signed by not less than three 
local auxiliaries petitioning for the organiza- 
tion of a department. At such organization 
meeting the national regional vice president 
or her deputy shall open the meeting and 
preside until the election of officers; she shall 
then install the elected officers and there- 
upon surrender the chair to the newly elected 
president and her staff of officers. 

(c) Departments shall have the authority 
to create intermediate administrative groups 
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such as district and county organizations, 
for the promotion and administering of local 
auxialiaries, where the department deems 
such action advisable. 

(ad) No member shall hold two elective 
department offices at the same time, but she 
may hold one elective office and one appoin- 
tive chairmanship at the same time. 

The term of office of chairman of depart- 
ments and standing committees shall run 
concurrently with the term of office of the 
department president. 

All department offices shall be held only 
if and while the person remains in good 
standing in the auxiliary of which she is a 
member. 

The department installing officer shall be 
@ member who has held the rank as depart- 
ment president, or one who has held any 
elective office in the national auxiliary. She 
shall be chosen by the retiring department 
pres‘dent. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the department 
to aid in organization and maintenance of 
local auxiliaries, and to carry out the policies 
and plans delegated to it by national head- 
quarters, and to adhere to the provisions of 
the national constitution. 

(f) Each department auxiliary shall be 
subordinate to the corresponding depart- 
ment of AMVETS. 


Local auziliaries 


Secrion 1. Local auxiliaries 
chartered by national headquarters and 
administered by the department head- 
quarters, but shall be governed locally by 
their own Officers, chosen according to. the 
constitution and bylaws. The policies, 
activities, and actions of the local auxiliaries 
shall never be at variance with those pre- 
scribed by the national headquarters. 

(a) Local auxiliaries may be formed on 
the application of not less than 10 persons 
eligible for membership. Application for a 
charter shall be approved by the department, 
and if there is no organized department, 
application shall be made direct to national 
headquarters. If the department approves, 
the application shall be forwarded to na- 
tional headquarters and a charter will be 
issued within 90 days after approval by na- 
tional headquarters. 

The application for a charter shall be made 
in writing on a blank form provided for that 
purpose by national headquarters, and shall 
contain the name, number, and location 
of the proposed auxiliary, which shall be 
the same as the name, number, and location 
of the AMVETS post to which it is to be 
attached. 

The charter application for a new auxil- 
fary shall be approved by the AMVETS post 
commander and shall be presented to the 
department president, where a department 
exists, for her approval and then forwarded 
to the national headquarters for approval 
of the national president. 

All auxiliary charters shall be signed by 
the national president, countersigned by the 
national secretary, and bear the national seal, 

At the organizational meeting called for 
the purpose of making application for an 
auxiliary charter, temporary officers shall be 
elected who will carry on the work until the 
charter has been received. After the char- 
ter has been received these temporary 
Officers shall continue to serve until the date 
of the annual auxiliary election, as provided 
for in the department constitution and by- 
laws, at which time permanent officers shall 
be elected. Temporary officers shall be 
eligible for election as permanent officers. 

After its receipt, the charter shall remain 
open for a period of no longer than 6 months, 
at the end of which time the names to appear 
thereon shall be furnished to the national 
secretary. 

(b) No auxiliary shall be formed where no 
AMVETS post exists. 


shall be 
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(c) As of October 2, 1947, if auxiliaries 
exist where there are no AMVETS posts, they 
shall be established as branches of an auxili- 
ary to an AMVETS post, and entitled to 
representation through that accredited aux- 
ijliary, so that there will be no more aux- 
iliaries in the department than the number 
of AMVETS posts having auxiliaries. 

All auxiliaries holding charters and not 
attached to an AMVETS post as an accredited 
auxiliary as of October 2, 1947, shall sur- 
render their charters, so that each auxiliary 
shall be entitled to official representation at 
the national convention. 


ARTICLE IV—-MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


SECTION 1. Membership in a local AMVETS 
Auxiliary is limited to the mothers, wives, 
sisters, and daughters, not less than 18 years 
of age, of regular members of AMVETS, and 
mothers, widows, sisters, and daughters, not 
less than 18 years of age of deceased vete- 
rans of World War II who would have been 
eligible for AMVET membership. 

The term “mother” shall be interpreted 
so as to include any female member of the 
family or any female guardian of such per- 
son or deceased veteran who has or is exer- 
cising the case and responsibility for the 
rearing of such person or deceased veteran. 

Sec. 2. There shall be three forms of mem- 
bership. 

(a) An active, regular membership. 

(b) Honorary membership granted in in- 
stances where circumstances and/or quali- 
fications merit such distinction. 

(c) A life membership. 

The national, the department, and any 
local auxiliary may grant one honorary mem- 
bership each year. 

The national auxiliary shall bestow an 
honorary membership at the discretion of 
the national executive committee. In the 
instance of a national honorary member- 
ship, national per capita dues shall be for- 
feited. 

In the instance of a Department granting 
an honorary membership, the national per 
capita dues shall be paid by the respective 
department, and department per capita dues 
shall be waived. 

Honorary membership in a local auxiliary 
shall require the payment of both national 
and State per capita dues by the auxiliary 
granting the membership, and local dues are 
waived. 

Each division shall grant its honorary 
memberships independently of any other di- 
vision. 

(ad) A life membership may be granted for 
the sum of $50. This amount shall be pro- 
rated according to the allocation of annual 
dues as provided by the constitution of na- 
tional, department, and local. There shall 
be no extra per capita tax on a life member- 
ship. The application for a life membership 
shall go through the regular channels. The 
national auxiliary headquarters shall issue 
all life membership cards. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be a member of 
more than one auxiliary at any one time. 
No person expelled by one auxiliary shall 
be eligible for membership in any other 
auxiliary without the consent of the ex- 
pelling auxiliary or the consent of the de- 
partment executive committee, after hear- 
ing an appeal. 

(a) Any member in good standing may 
transfer to any other auxiliary on presenta- 
tion of a completely executed transfer card 
to be furnished by the respective depart- 
ment, her annual paid-up dues card for that 
year, and acceptance by the auxiliary to 
which she makes application. 

Report of the transfer shall be made to 
State and National headquarters by the 
treasurer of the accepted auxiliary, show- 
ing the name and number of the auxiliary 
from which the member transfers. 

(b) A member seeking a demit shall be 
in gecd standing in the locai auxiliary from 


which she asks a demit. She shall have in 
her possession an annual paid-up dues card 
for that year showing her dues paid in full 
to the next December 31. 

For the purpose of maintaining continu- 
ous membership, the demit shall be recog- 
nized for a period of 5 years at the end of 
which time it shall be void. 

The demit holder shall pay annual dues 
for not to exceed 1 year immediately pre- 
ceding the year in which she reinstates, 
and the dues for the current year. 

Sec. 4. Dues. 

(a) Dues shall be payable annually or for 
life. 

(b) The annual membership fee for each 
member shall not be less than $2.50. 

(c) Each local auxiliary shall remit an- 
nually to the national headquarters the sum 
of 75 cents for each member as national 
dues; each State department shall deter- 
mine the amount to be paid annually per 
member to State headquarters for State 
dues; and each local auxiliary shall deter- 
mine the amount to be assessed each mem- 
ber for local dues. 

Auxiliary fees for district or other depart- 
mental governing group shall be determined 
by the department executive committee. 

Membership shall be based on the last 
membership report of the preceding year. 

(d) Annual dues received after October 1 
of any year shall cover the next year’s dues. 

(e) Dues shall be remitted to State and 
National headquarters once each month by 
the local* auxiliary, preferably immediately 
after the regular monthly business meeting 
of the auxiliary. 

(f) An auxiliary shall be considered in 
good standing when both National and State 
dues have been paid with proper report of 
membership and correct remittance of dues. 


ARTICLE V—NATIONAL CONVENTION 


SEcTION 1. A national convention shall be 
held annually at the same time and in the 
same city as the national convention of 
AMVETS. j 

Sec. 2. The members of the national con- 
vention shall consist of department and aux- 
iliary delegates. The department shall 
choose its delegate and alternate at its con- 
vention held at least 3 weeks prior to the na- 
tional convention. Each AMVETS auxiliary 
shall have a delegate and alternate elected to 
attend the national convention. The dele- 
gate to the convention shall have a vote. 

Sec. 3. Each delegate shall be entitled to 
one vote. The vote of an absent delegate 
may be cast by an alternate. Alternates 
shall have all the rights and privileges of 
the delegates except that of voting. 

Sec. 4. The department representative and 
her alternate to the national executive com- 
mittee shall be elected at the department 
convention, and by.such election shall also 
become one of the delegates to the national 
convention, without vote for the department. 
However, as a member of the national execu- 
tive committee the department committee- 
woman will have a vote at the national con- 
vention. 

Sec. 5. Sixty percent of the voting delegates 
shall constitute a quorum to conduct busi- 
ness. 

ARTICLE VI—NATIONAL OFFICERS 

SEcTION 1. The national convention shall 
elect a president, senior vice president, junior 
vice president, six regional vice presidents 
(areas to correspond to the six districts out- 
lined by AMVETS), recording secretary, treas- 
urer, sergeant at arms, historian, chaplain, 
and paliamentarian. A corresponding secre- 
tary, public relations officer, and liaison offi- 
cer shall be appointive. 

Sec. 2. No president shall be eligible for 
reelection. No vice president shall be eligible 
for reelection to the same office. The junior 
vice president may be elected to the senior 
vice presidency and the senior vice president 
to the office of president. All other officers 
may be reelected, 
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Sec. 3. All auxiliary members in good stand- 
ing shall be eligible for a national office. 

Sec. 4. Officers shall be nominated from the 
floor at the annual convention. They shall 
be elected by a majority vote at the follow- 
ing convention session. Election shail be 
by ballot. Each delegate or alternate repre- 
senting a delegate shall cast her own vote. 

Sec. 5. On the first ballot the name of the 
candidate receiving the lowest number of 
votes shall be dropped, and so on in sucessive 
ballot until an election is made. 

Whenever there is but one candidate for 
an office the presiding officer shall instruct 
the secretary to cast the elective ballot of 
the body for the candidate. 

Sec. 6. The officers shall be installed by the 
retiring national commander of AMVETS, or 
someone delegated by him, at the last ses- 
sion of the convention. The new officers 
shall enter on the duties of their respective 
offices immediately after the adjournment 
of the meeting at which they were installed, 
and hold office until their successors are duly 
elected and installed. 

Sec, 7. In the event the office of president 
is vacated, the senior vice president shall 
serve as the president for the unexpired 
term. In the event that both president and 
senior vice president cannot serve, the junior 
vice president shall be next in line to serve. 
All other vacancies occurring in the elective 
offices of the national auxiliary shall be filled 
by the national executive committee in the 
following manner: 

The national president shall notify all 
members of the national executive commit- 
tee that the vacancy exists, and after 30 
days shall send to them the names of per- 
sons presented to fill the office. Members of 
the executive committee shall cast a ballot 
vote of their choice, mailing same to the 
national secretary. At a time specified by 
the national president, the ballots shall be 
opened by tellers appointed by her, in the 
presence of such national officers of either 
the AMVETS or the national auxiliary, as 
the national president shall name. The 
member receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected to the vacant 
office. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The national president shall be 
the executive head of the AMVETS Auxil- 
jiary and shall be responsible for the suc- 
cessful functioning of all the other national 
auxiliary officers and other members of the 
national executive committee, It shall be 
her specific duty to: 

(a) Officially represent the national aux- 
iliary at all functions where such representa- 
tion is advisable. 

(b) Preside at all meetings of the national 
executive committee and at the annual na- 
tional convention. 

(c) Appoint officers, committee chairmen, 
and committees with the approval of a ma- 
jority of the national executive committee. 

However, no appointment of whatever na- 
ture shall be announced by the national 
president until after action has been taken 
by mei.bers of the national executive com- 
mittee and she shall have been authorized 
to make the appointment. After such action 
by the national executive committee the na- 
tional president shall invite the person ap- 
proved to accept the appointment. 

(d) Enforce the provisions of the nationa! 
auxiliary constitution and bylaws and the 
decisions of the national executive commit- 
tee. 

(e) Approve and countersign all vouchers 
drawn by the recording secretary, approve 
and countersign all checks drawn by the 
treasurer, when such approval is justified. 

Sec. 2. Senior vice president: The senior 
vice president shall assist the national pres- 
ident, in the performance of her duties and 
preside at any meeting or function in the 
absence of the national president. She shail 
also serve as chairman of the membership 
committee. 









































































































Sec. 3. Junior vice president: The junior 
vice president shall assist the president and 
senior vice president in the performance of 
their duties and preside in their absence. 
She shall also serve as chairman of organ- 
ization and legislation. 

Sec. 4. Regional vice presidents: The duties 
of these respective vice presidents shall be to 
foster organization of auxiliaries in their re- 
spective areas; to serve as directors of the re- 
spective areas; and to submit a quarterly 
report to the national president advising her 
of the work being accomplished and of the 
needs of the respective area. 

Sec. 5. Recording secretary: The recording 
secretary shall: 

(a) Keep and record the minutes of all 
executive committee meetings. The serv- 
ices of a public stenographer are advisable 
for all national conventions. 

(b) Keep a file of the national financial 
record of all members. 

(c) Draw and keep a record of all vouchers. 
(ad) Keep records and duplicates of all 
official national headquarters correspond- 
ence. 

(e) Send out notices of all national ex- 
ecutive committee meetings. 

(f) Perform any other duties as prescribed 
by the national president or the national by- 
laws. 

(g) The recording secretary shall prepare 
before each national convention a list show- 
ing the accredited auxiliaries attached to an 
active AMVET post, and in good standing 
with the national auxiliary; she shall also 
certify the list of auxiliaries entitled to a 
voting delegate at the national convention. 
The list shall be submitted to the precon- 
vention national executive committee meet- 
ing and if approved shall be given to the 
convention credentials committee as their 
uide. 

r (h) Within 30 days, subsequent to the clos- 
ing of the national convention she shall send 
to each member of the national executive 
committee, to each delegate, and to each 
auxiliary president, the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the national convention, and 
within 30 days after a meeting of the national 
executive committee, to each department 
president, and to each auxiliary president the 
minutes of the proceedings of the said na- 
tional executive committee meeting. 

Sec. 6. Corresponding secretary: The cor- 
responding secretary shall help the national 
president with any or all correspondents 
where the president desires aid, and assigns 
the responsibility to her. 

Sec. 7. Treasurer: The treasurer shall: 

(a) Receive and account for all money of 
the national AMVETS auxiliary. 

(b) Report on the financial condition of 
the auxiliary monthly to the national presi- 
dent. 

(c) On receiving properly signed vouchers, 
prepare and sign all checks, disbursing funds 
of the auxiliary and send same to the na- 
tional president to be countersigned. 
However, when funds allowed by the 
budget for any certain item, such as postage, 
etc., have been exhausted, the treasurer 
shall issue no checks for further expendi- 
tures on that item, but shall wait for action 
of the national executive committee. 

(d) Present a complete financial report at 
the annual national convention; at each 
meeting of national executive committee, or 
on request within a reasonable time. 

(e) She shall send to the members of the 
national executive committee and to each 
department treasurer an itemized statement 
of receipts and disbursements at the end of 
each fiscal year, and her financial balance as 
shown on her books at that time, as of De- 
cember 31, of each year. 

Section 8. Sergeant at arms: The sergeant 
at arms shall preserve order at al] national 
meetings and at the national convention and 
shall prevent unauthorized persons from 
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attending such meetings. She shall see that 
the room is in proper order for all executive 
committee meetings and at the national con- 
vention. In addition she shall perform such 
other duties as assigned to her by the na- 
tional president. 

Sec. 9. Historian: The historian shall be 
responsible for maintaining an accurate 
written history of the auxiliary and she shall 
present a written summary of same annual- 
ly at the national convention. 

Sec. 10. Parliamentarian: The duties of 
the parliamentarian shall be: 

(a) To serve as chairman of the legal ad- 
visory committee. 

(b) To advise the president and other of- 
ficers on all matters of legal significance. 

(c) To interpret the constitution and by- 
laws in regard to legal matters. 

id) To assist the national executive com- 
mittee in prescribing proper disciplinary ac- 
tion for members and departments disregard- 
ing said provisions of the constitution and 
bylaws. 

Sec. 11. Chaplain: The chaplain shall offer 
prayer at the beginning and end of all meet- 
ings and at the annual convention. She 
shall represent the auxiliary in all religious 
affairs. 

Sec. 12. Public relations officer: The public 
relations officer shall serve as chairman of 
the publicity committee and as such shall 
keep the public informed through the press 
and other available channels of all national 
auxiliary affairs. She shall cooperate with 
the national AMVET projects and with other 
patriotic and veterans’ organizations when 
opportunity presents. 

Sec. 13. Liaison officer: Her duties shall in- 
clude cooperation with the national AMVET 
headquarters in all matters of mutual in- 
terest between the AMVETS and the AMVETS 
Auxiliary. 

ARTICLE VIJI—NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The administrative power be- 
tween national conventions shall be vested 
in the national executive committee, which 
shall be composed of the national president, 
all other national elective officers, the Junior 
past national president, and one national 
executive committeewoman from each State, 
to be elected by the respective State depart- 
ments. An alternate shall be elected by each 
department to serve in the absence of the 
committeewoman. 

Sec. 2. The term of office of each national 
executive committeewoman and alternate 
shall be one (1) year, which shall commence 
immediately on adjournment of the depart- 
ment convention at which she was elected. 

Sec. 3. Members of the national executive 
committee shall be delegates to the national 
convention, each with one vote. The presi- 
dent shall vote only in the event there is a 
tie. 

Sec. 4. (a) Expenses of all elected national 
executive committee members, with the ex- 
ception of the department national commit- 
teewoman, whose expenses shall be paid by 
the respective departments, shall be paid 
from the national treasury, due considera- 
tion being given the general welfare of the 
national auxiliary in the first instance. 

(b) No money shall be advanced to any 
national executive committee member to 
attend meetings or the national convention, 
but action shall be taken by the members of 
the national executive committee present at 
any meeting of the committee, to determine 
how much, if any, funds shall be distributed 
among the committee members present to 
defray their expenses. The amount distrib- 
uted shall never exceed the actual expenses 
incurred by any member. 

(c) Stated meetings of the national execu- 
tive committee shall be held immediately 
preceding the national convention, and 
within 24 hours after the adjournment of 
the navional convention. Special meetings 
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of the committee shall be held on reasonable 
notice at the call of the national president. 

(d) A majority of the members of the na- 
tional executive committee shall constitute a 
quorum to conduct business. 

Sec. 5. AMVETS, national headquarters, 
shall be authorized to call a national execu- 
tive committee meeting of the auxiliary for 
the purpose of handling emergency matters 
requiring the joint action of both AMVETS 
and the AMVETS auxiliary. 


ARTICLE IX—FINANCES 


SEcTION 1, (a) All finances of the National 
AMVETS Auxiliary shall be under the control 
of the national treasurer and the finance 
committee. 

(b) The treasurer shail make an annual 
report at the national convention. 

(c) The treasurer shall receive and prop- 
erly account for all moneys. 

(d) The treasurer shall disburse funds only 
on presentation of a proper expenditure 
voucher, designated clearly to whom payment 
is made, itemized as to what the expenditure 
is for, and she must make sure that the ex- 
penditure is within the approved budget 
allowance. 

(e) The treasurer’s books shall be audited 
by a certified public accountant previous to 
the national convention and the report of 
the auditors shall be read to the national 
convention body. The certified public ac- 
countant shall be employed by the national 
executive committee and the expense of the 
audit shall be paid from the National 
Treasury. 

Sec. 2. (a) Revenue shall be derived from 
annual dues and other sources approved by 
the national executive committee. Regula- 
tion of annual dues shall be determined by 
a majority vote of the delegates at the an- 
nual national convention. 

(b) The treasurer’s books, together with 
those of the national secretary, shall be at 
all times open to inspection by the national 
executive committee. 

Src. 3. (a) An annual budget shall be sub- 
mitted for approval at the first meeting of 
the national executive committee following 
the national convention. It shall be pre- 
pared by the retiring treasurer and the 
finance committee, who shall have received 
estimated budgets from the several national 
departments and other retiring national of- 
ficers and shall have consolidated same. 

The tentative budget having been submit- 
ted, after due consideration, shall receive 
final action at said postconvention meet- 
ing. When adopted, it shall be the expendi- 
ture.guide for the year. In the event that 
the budget is not approved, a special finance 
committee consisting of five (5) members 
of the national executive committee shall be 
appointed by the new national president to 
prepare the budget. 

(b) After adoption of the budget the na- 
tional treasurer shall issue no checks above 
the specified amounts set forth in the 
budget, except with the unanimous consent 
of the executive committee. If a request is 
made for additional funds on any item, the 
amount needed and the reasons for making 
the request shall be given to the body of the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 4. (a) The national treasurer and na- 
tional secretary shall be bonded with an 
indemnity company as surety in a sum 
double the amount of funds for which, so 
far as can be anticipated, they will be held 
accountable. 

(b) The bonds of the national treasurer 
and the national secretary shall be held by 
the national president. 

(c) The national auxiliary shall provide a 
medium for bonding, for the convenience of 
departments and local auxiliaries. 

(d) All books and records of the national 
AMVETS auxiliary shall be made available 
to the AMVETS, national headquarters, on 
request for either examination or audit. 
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ARTICLE X—DISCIPLINE 


SEcTION 1. Disciplinary rules relating to 
local auxiliaries shall be prescribed by the 
department. 

(a) Members may be suspended or expelled 
by an auxiliary on a proper showing of cause. 
Written charges shall be based on disloyalty, 
neglect of duty, dishonesty, conduct unbe- 
coming to a member of the AMVETS aux- 
iliary, or disregard of the provisions of the 
constitution and bylaws. 

(b) Officers found guilty of any of the 
foregoing misdemeanors by a two-thirds vote 
of the respective executive committee shall 
be automatically deprived of their office, due 
notice of such impending action having been 
given the offender. 

(c) Any member of an auxiliary has the 
right of appeal to her department executive 
committee, and if not satisfied she has the 
right of appeal to the department conven- 
tion body. 

Sec. 2. The national executive committee, 
after notices and hearing before a subcom- 
mittee, may cancel, suspend, or revoke the 
charter of the State department for good 
and sufficient cause to it appearing. Pro- 
cedure for such action shall be prescribed 
by the national parliamentarian. 

Sec. 3. In the event of such action, the 
national executive committee is empowered 
to take over the operation of the depart- 
ment, but is bound by the constitution and 
bylaws thereof. 

At the next department convention there- 
of, new department officers shall be elected 
to carry on the work of the department. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


SecTION 1. This constitution may be 
amended at any national convention by a 
majority vote of the total authorized dele- 
gates present. Proposed amendments shall 
be submitted through the national secretary 
to the several departments and members of 
the national executive committee by mail at 
least 30 days prior to the opening of the 
next national convention. This constitu- 
tion, may, however, be amended at any con- 
vention, without notice, by an unanimous 
vote of all registered delegates. 

Sec. 2. No proposed amendment shall be 
submitted through the national secretary un- 
less it shall be submitted by a department 
convention, department executive committee, 
or the national executive committee. 

Sec. 3. This constitution shall automati- 
cally be amended by any action taken by a 
national convention of AMVETS, governing 
changes in the AMVETS constitution affect- 
ing the constitution of the AMVETS auxil- 
fary. ‘ 

Sec. 4. All amendments adopted at any 
national convention of the AMVETS auxil- 
jiary, according to the provisions of this 
article, shall take effect only on the approval 
of the AMVETS national executive commit- 
tee. 

Sec. 5. Except for provisions as herein 
stated, all amendments to the constitution 
of the national AMVETS auxiliary become 
effective and operative at the close of the 
convention at which they were adopted. 





Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 
Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave, I wish to insert an article from 
the letters to the editor section of the 


Washington Post, dated Tuesday, April 
6, 1948: 
ANTI-POLL-TAX BILL 

The Washington Post is so often right that 
it is perhaps ungracious to disagree with it. 
However, I cannot avoid feeling that your 
March 29 editorial “Anti-poll-tax Bill” deals 
somewhat cavalierly with what is really a 
difficult question of constitutional law. 

You base your opposition to the antipoll 
tax bill solely on constitutional grounds, 
which is always dangerous. It is your con- 
tention that, under the original Constitu- 
tion, the States have sole power to deter- 
mine the qualifications of those who may 
vote for Members of Congress. This is un- 
questionably true. There still remains, 
however, the question of whether the im- 
position of a tax as a condition of a right 
to vote is a “qualification” or merely a re- 
striction upon the right to vote. Surely, 
you would not argue that every burden which 
the State may choose to impose upon the 
franchise constitutes a “qualification.” Cer- 
tainly, it is at least arguable that a “‘quali- 
fication” must in some way relate to the 
capacity of fitness of the individual who 
seeks to vote. 

In the past, it is true, the Supreme Court 
has taken a different view; but there is a 
substantial difference between the function 
which the court exercises when it refuses 
to declare a State law unconstitutional and 
the function which it exercises when it af- 
firmatively strikes down a law of Congress. 
May there not be, in the definition of ‘‘quali- 
fications,” a twilight zone in which the State 
may be free to impose a restriction in the 
absence of congressional action, but in which 
Congress may be free to define more precisely 
the term used in the Constitution? Cer- 
tainly, the issue is not foreclosed. 

Furthermore, the power of the States in 
this as in all other matter is limited by the 
subsequent adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment which forbids the States to 
deny to any person the equal protection of 
the laws and which empowers Congress to 
take affirmative action for enforcement. If 
the Congress determines that in its actual 
operation and practical effect the poll tax 
deprives a large number of persons of equal 
protection of the laws, is its judgment not 
entitled to that respect which courts cus- 
tomarily extend to their copartners in a 
government of checks and ballots? 

These are difficult questions on which stu- 
dents and lawyers may well differ. To you 
the answers seem easier than they are—and 
my objection is they seem too easy. 

Epwarp F. PRicHarp, Jr. 

LEXINGTON, Ky. 





United States Supreme Court Should De- 
cide California-Arizona Colorado River 
Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there are now pending before the Con- 
gress a number of resolutions which, if 
adopted, would authorize a suit in the 
United States Supreme Court to deter- 
mine the respective rights of the States 
of Arizona, Nevada, and California to the 
use of the water of the Colorado River. 
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I have received resolutions adopted by 
the councils of many of the cities of 
southern California endorsing Senate 
Joint Resolution 145, House Joint Res- 
olution 226, and other of the joint 
resolutions introduced to bring this con- 
troversy before the Supreme Court for 
settlement, as well as a joint resolution 
adopted by the California State As- 
sembly. 

To the people of southern California, 
as well as to the people of the other 
States involved, water is vital and neces- 
sary for the reclamation of the land for 


‘agriculture, for the raising of cattle and 


other livestock, as well as for the sus- 
tenance of human life itself. Where 
more than one State derives water from 
the same source, the residents of each 
State must of necessity demand their 
just share of the available water supply. 

The Colorado River is an important 
source of water supply to the people of 
Nevada, Arizona, and California. The 
vast agricultural lands of Imperial Val- 
ley in southern California, a land re- 
claimed from the desert, depends upon 
the waters of the Colorado to keep crops 
growing. Lack of water would return 
this land to the desert. Water from the 
Colorado supplements other sources that 
supply the vast needs of the constantly 
increasing population of the metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles area, and any decrease 
in the Colorado River water allotted to 
southern California would create serious 
problems of water supply. 

California, of course, acknowledges the 
rights of Arizona and Nevada to their 
just share of the water available from 
the Colorado River. But the people of 
California object to any measures which 
would arbitrarily deprive them of what 
they believe to be their just and legal 
share. For that reason I firmly believe 
that the only fair and equitable settle- 
ment of the controversy between Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada over rights 
to the water of the Colorado River must 
be determined after an impartial presen- 
tation of all the facts before the United 
States Supreme Court. 

I, therefore, urge the Members of Con- 
gress to pass legislation now which will 
permit the States of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada to bring this matter before 
the Supreme Court for settlement. 





Port Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, free en- 
terprise should be encouraged wherever 
practicable in the United States. The 
United States merchant marine and pri- 
vately owned port facilities should be 
used in preference to Government-owned 
ships and port facilities, except where 
the needs of the armed services or the 
Nation require otherwise. 

In this connection, I invite your at- 
tention to a resolution published here- 
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with, from the California Association of 
Port Authorities, advocating the use of 
free enterprise along the lines indicated 
above: 


Whereas it appears that a considerable vol- 
ume of waterborne cargo not directly con- 
nected with the activities of the armed serv- 
ices, the movement of which is directed by 
various agencies of Federal Government, is 
being handled through marine terminal in- 
stallations operated by the armed services, 
and carried on ships operated by the Army 
and Nayy, and on commercial vessels used 
at either (a) commercial or special published 
rates per ton; (b) time charter or other char- 
ter for an entire vessel or a portion of a ves- 
sel; and 

Whereas the merchant marine fleet and 
the publicly and privately owned port facili- 
ties available for handling commercial cargo 
are geared to handle the peacetime commerce 
of the Nation, and are dependent on such 
commerce for their very existence; and 

Whereas it is paramount in the over-all 
program of national security that the ex- 
tensive investment in the Nation’s merchant 
marine and marine terminal facilities be 
preserved and maintained and available for 
use by the armed services in time of war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Association 
of Port Authorities hereby petitions and 
urges the various agencies of Federal Gov- 
ernment, controlling the movement of water- 
borne cargo not directly associated with the 
activities of the armed services, to route such 
shipments wherever practicable through com- 
mercial port facilities and on vessels of the 
merchant marine; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to all Senators and Congress- 
men representing the State of California, and 
to all agencies of Federal Government direct- 
ing or controlling the movement of cargo. 





Promotion of Happy Race Relationships 
in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today extending in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial clipped from the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of March 21, 
1948, entitled “Here Is How to Promote 
Mutually Profitable and Happy Race Re- 
lationships in the South.” 


HERE IS HOW TO PROMOTE MUTUALLY PROFITABLE 
AND HAPPY RACE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE 
SOUTH 


(The following editorial appeared in the 
Journal on July 18, 1944. It set forth what 
this newspaper believed to be a sound pro- 
gram for promoting happy and mutually 
profitable race relations in the South. The 
passage of time and intervening develop- 
ments seem to make it even more pertinent 
today, and we print it as an affirmation of 
our stand on this controversial matter.— 
Tue Epitors.) 

In this column a few days ago, July 12, 
we concluded an editorial on the so-called 
Fair Employment Practices Committee with 
the following words: 

“The peculiar pity of the FEPC’s abuse of 
power is that it hurts most the very people 
it is supposed to help. The sanest and best 
minds in the South, with the cooperation 
of the best and sanest elements among cur 





Negro citizens, are moving patiently toward 
a solution of their common problems. But 
when a clique of heady doctrinaires, ‘most 
ignorant of what they are most assured,’ 
strike out for an impossible revolution and 
propose to burn down the house in order to 
exploit their social theories and fry their 
political fat, the South and the Journal say 
‘No.’ ” 

Having spoken thus regarding the extrem- 
ists, the Journal would like to state with 
equal clearness and candor its views on the 
constructive side of the race question. We, 
or Georgia and the South owe it to ourselves, 
to our material interests, and our security of 
conscience to meet hostile criticism, not 
merely with protests, but with positive ideas 
and affirmative acts. We owe it to ourselves 
to think earnestly and speak frankly on 
such questions as the Negro’s opportunity 
to earn a decent living, acquire a useful 
schooling, enjoy good health, and share justly 
in the rights and safeguards of democratic 
government. These are matters for the 
common sense and common conscience of 
the southern people. So long as any part 
of our population cannot rise to a wholesome 
standard of living, get a serviceable educa- 
tion, find sanitary and comfortable hous- 
ing, and share in the safeguards and essen- 
tials of democratic government, so long will 
the South fail to achieve its full measure 
of material and spiritual well-being. Let's 
discuss briefly, one by one, these four prac- 
tical points in a question that concerns us ail. 

1. A decent living: Negroes make up nearly 
a third of the South’s population, a third of 
its wage earners and spenders. Suppose their 
capacity to produce and consume were in- 
creased by only 10 or 20 percent; what an 
enrichment that would be to our region’s 
business. A few years prior to the present 
war the average per capita income for the 
South was $314, compared with $604 for the 
rest of the United States. While there are 
various causes for such a disparity, one of 
them undoubtedly is the extremely low sub- 
sistence level of that third of our population 
represented by Negroes. Raise the earning 
power and the buying power o7 the 10,000,- 
000 persons in that group, and we shall see 
the South’s per capita income steadily 
mount. This applies equally, of course, to 
millions of whites who dwell on the bitter 
border line of poverty. But to ignore the 
Negro in plans for economic improvement 
and better living standards would be as 
foolish as to exclude him from measures for 
fire prevention or for the control of con- 
tagious disease. To leave him in penury 
and ignorance would be a deadly drag on 
southern progress and a stupid mistake from 
the standpoint of the white man's self-in- 
terest. 

2. A useful schooling: Obviously, if he is 
to contribute his due part to the common 
weal he must have the knowledge, the train- 
ing, and the skill to do so. He must know 
how to farm successfully and conserve the 
soil, how to work efficiently in whatever he 
undertakes, how to think truly, and how to 
live wholesomely. In short, he must have 
education. To southerners who know their 
traditions there is nothing new or strange in 
this idea. Reading the life of Robert E. Lee 
or studying the gospel of Stonewall Jackson, 
we can have no doubt as to what those heroic 
spirits would counsel us today. Soon after 
the First Battle of Manassas and before the 
full news of the Confederate victory had 
spread, a crowd gathered around the post of- 
fice at Lexington, Va., eagerly awaiting the 
mall. The first letter, a historian tells us, 
was given to the Reverend Dr. White. See- 
ing at a glance that the handwriting was 
General Jackson’s, he exclaimed, “Now we 
shall know all the facts.” What he read, 
however, as the crowd intently listened, was 
this: 

“My Dear Pastor: In my tent last night 
after a fatiguing day’s service, I remembered 
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that I had failed to send you my contribution 
for our colored Sunday school. Enclosed you 
will find my check for that object, which 
please acknowledge at your earliest conven- 
lence, and oblige 
“Yours faithfully, 
“THOMAS J. JACKSON.” 

Such were the thoughts of “Stonewall” in 
the wake of the battle that gave him his 
immortal name. In this same spirit of 
Christian wisdom and statesmanship the 
South of our time will provide adequately 
for the education of its Negroes. That they 
will continue to have separate schools goes 
without saying. No one who seeks the best 
interest of both races wants it otherwise. 

3. Health and housing: The rightness and 
the expediency of seeing to it that the Negro 
population has a healthful environment is 
so obvious as to need no arguing. Siums, 
whether urban or rural, are dangerous to the 
common weal, regardless of who occupies 
them. Such public services as water, sewers, 
hospitals, and playground and recreation 
facilities should be equitably apportioned 
on a basis of human needs. There has been 
much progress in this respect, though much 
remains to be done. 

4. Civic rights and safeguards: Negroes 
are entitled to impartial justice under the 
laws of our Republic and our Common- 
wealth. They are entitled to security of per- 
son, as well as property, against any abuse of 
police power. In the -opinion of thinking 
southerners, they are entitled to participate 
in their Government by voting, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States 
and of the State in which they reside. The 
Journal shares the view of those fair-minded 
and practical-minded southern leaders who 
are convinced that we should work out a 
plan under which qualified Negro citizens 
can vote in our primaries. This is the coun- 
sel, not for heady reformers, but of scber 
justice and common sense. 

We have tried to outline four constructive 
ideas for promoting happy and mutually 
profitable race relationships and for serving 
the best interests of the South. Each and 
all of these proposals rest on the major 
premise that social segregation shall con- 
tinue. Segregation is not discrimination, if 
accompanied, as it should be, by a just ap- 
portionment of community benefits. Segre- 
gation is a guarantee of the integrity of 
both races, a safeguard against tension and 
conflict, a fact deep-rooted in the Southern 
order. Realistic friends of our colored peo- 
ple will recognize this fact and thus we 
can go forward with good sense and Chris- 
tian kindness. 





Retraining the German Mind 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members an editorial by Sum- 
ner Welles which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Tuesday, April 6, 1948: 
ELBE FRONTIER—RETRAINING THE GERMAN MIND 

(By Sumner Welles) 

General Clay tells us that we have estab- 
lished on the Elbe River a frontier for west- 
ern thinking and western philosophy. 

The mounting crisis in Europe has neces- 
sarily caused the abandonment of the plan 
for the establishment of a civilian admin- 
istration in our occupation zone in Germany. 
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But the consequent continuation of United 
States military government raises the ques- 
tion of what progress we may now expect in 
the inculcation in the German mentality of 
our kind of thinking and our form of politi- 
cal philosophy. 

American military government has so far 
failed in its propaganda. By its failure to 
carry out any effective and democratic recon- 
struction of schools and universities, the 
German youth, whose minds were poisoned 
by the Nazi doctrines, have had only a scant 
opportunity to learn for themselves why 
freedom is preferable to the police state. It 
has failed to provide adequate facilities for 
adult education. It has failed to make avail- 
able to the inhabitants of western Germany 
full and objective news of what is going on 
in the rest of the world. 

Most Germans in the western zones will 
tell you privately that Gemocracy is respon- 
sible for their present misery. They have 
not been made to realize that it is American 
democracy that is saving them from starva- 
tion. 

The military government is getting ready 
to remedy its former fiasco in propaganda by 
preparing for an all-out campaign to tell the 
Germans what the European recovery pro- 
gram will do for them, 

Leaders of the Christian Demccrats and 
of the Social Democratic Party are to accom- 
pany the delegates of the military govern- 
ment to the forthcoming Paris Economic 
Conference. ERP operations during the first 
year are expected to bring imports valued at 
$2,000,000,000 into the bizonal area and to 
result in three-quarters of a billion dollars’ 
worth of exports. If the practical benefits 
that western Germany will derive from the 
recovery program can be brought home to 
the individual German, the continuing in- 
roads of communism will be at least tempor- 
arily checked. 

Helpful as economic improvement and the 
effects of an efficient publicity campaign can 
prove to be, they will only solve a part of 
the problem. 

The existing division between west and 
east may continue indefinitely. It is impera- 
tive that some means be found to remedy the 
failure of the military government in the 
fields of education and of political recon- 
struction. The short-range objective is to 
counteract Soviet influence. The long-range 
objective should be to prepare the way for 
the conversion of the German spirit so that 
the Germans west of the Elbe may become 
safe members of the European community. 

Under present circumstances a large part 
of the arrangements for the civil administra- 
tion of Germany must properly be under 
military control. But this American mili- 
tary authorities are not fitted by training, 
knowledge, or inclination for the formulation 
of an educational or political program. 

Is not this the moment when Washington 
should call upon private individuals and or- 
ganizations to help in framing a long-range 
program for German political reconstruction 
and German education, and to take part in 
supervising its execution? 

The Germans in the western zone feel iso- 
lated. Freedom of information is as yet un- 
known. Except in relief work there is no 
close relationship between the German re- 
ligious groups and those of the west. A few 
American labor leaders have been permitted 
to do some effective work, but far more re- 
mains to be done if the German trade-un- 
ions are to reject Communist domination. 

And while if German democracy is to be 
more than a fiction it must be the outgrowth 
of German initiative and represent an au- 
thentic German aspiration, surely much 
good could come from frequent visits to Ger- 
many by outstanding leaders of the major 
political parties of the United States as well 
as of western Europe and by a continuing 
contact between them and German demo- 
crats. 


Were the Administration to establish as 
an advisory council on German policy a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
American press associations, of the American 
publishers and editors, of such religious 
bodies as the Federal Council of Churches 
and the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, of American labor, and of spokesmen 
for the two great political parties, an en- 
lightened and constructive long-range policy 
could soon be formulated. 

If the determination and control of our 
educational and political program in Ger- 
many continues to be left in the hands of 
the military, the results will be as sterile as 
they have been until now. There would 
then then be scant hope for that rebirth of 
Germany which is essential to the future 
peace of the world. 


The T-Men Do a Good Job and There Is No 


Reason To Discriminate Against Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are privileged to sit on the 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriations sub- 
committee of this House have had an 
opportunity to learn at first hand of the 
great work being done by the investiga- 
tive and law enforcement personnel of 
the Treasury. 

Because absence of publicity makes 
their work more effective, they have not 
received much of the credit which is 
their due, and the public is not entirely 
aware of the importance or effectiveness 
of their operations. 

Legislation is now pending to provide 
adequate pensions for such personnel. 
Congress a short time ago granted pen- 
sions to other enforcement agencies of 
the Government, but not to those per- 
sonnel in the Treasury Department. 
This discrimination should be eliminated, 
so that the services will be made more 
attractive to young men, and because of 
the increasing importance, scope, and 
peril of the work these men do. This 
view is very well.expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Paterson (N. J.) 
Evening News of March 31: 

THE T-MEN DO 4 GOOD JOB AND THERE IS NO 
REASON TO DISCRIMINATE AGAINST THEM 
Precisely because their jobs call for self- 

effacement, the public seldom hears much 

about investigators of the United States 

Treasury Department. Much of the success 

of such agencies as the Secret Service, Nar- 

cotics Bureau, Customs Bureau, Intelligence 

Unit and the Alcohol Tax Unit, lies in the 

fact that their activities are kept more or 

less under cover. The absence of publicity 
makes for much more effective law enforce- 
ment by the T-men. 

The tendency for avoiding the spotlight is 
no reason for discriminating between these 
men and the employees of more highly pub- 
licized units such as the FBI. Unfortunately 
such discrimination now exists. Congress 
last year liberalized retirement provisions 
for FBI agents, but neglected to pass these 
gains on to their counterparts in the 
Treasury. 
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Two similar bills introduced by Senator 
CuHaAvez and Representative Love would cor- 
rect this inequity. Treasury investigators 
have an impressive record of crime detection 
to their credit, including the conviction of 
such criminals as Al Capone and Louis 
(Lepke) Buchalter, the No. 1 man in Murder, 
Inc. Adequate pensions as provided in the 
proposed legislation offer one way of continu- 
ing to attract young and vigorous men neces- 
sary to keep up the good work of the Treasury 
Department. . 


National Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
country is and always will be interested 
in its agricultural program which has to 
do with producing the food and fiber to 
feed and clothe the people of this and 
other nations. The House Committee 
on Agriculture has held long and exhaus- 
tive hearings on a long range agricultural 
program and we hope soon to write and 
present to the Congress a bill providing 
for such a program. 

On March 19, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. N. E. Dodd, delivered a very 
interesting and informative address be- 
fore the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress on 
the subject Our National Agricultural 
Program which I think the friends of 
agriculture would like to read and study. 
Under leave granted today, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp, Mr. Dodd’s address 
which is as follows: 


OUR NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


I am especially glad of the opportunity to 
discuss before your progressive group some of 
the basic phases of our national agricultural 
program. The National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and the United States Department 
of Agriculture which I represent have cer- 
tain fundamental objectives in common. 

You are concerned primarily with the per- 
petuation and the wise and profitable use of 
the Nation’s major water resources. The con- 
dition and use of the land on which the wa- 
ter first falls and from which it flows into our 
rivers and harbors is of direct and vital con- 
cern to you. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is charged with the task, among other 
things, of promoting the prcductiveness and 
well-being of the land. The use and manage- 
ment of the water that falls on our land and 
crops, and its orderly disposal through these 
water courses on its way to the ocean are of 
utmost importance to successful agriculture. 
Thus good farming is the handmaiden of 
flood control and waterway stabilization. 

The land actually is the source of most of 
our wealth—food, fiber and vegetable-oil 
crops, timber, meat and dairy products, wool, 
leather, and so on. It is the wealth of the 
Nation which moves, in substantial part, 
down the country’s waterways and through 
its harbors, or depends on water power for 
processing or manufacture. Sustained, 
abundant production of this wealth is essen- 
tial to our whole economy, for the water 
front of Portland or New Orleans extends to 
Wyoming or Ohio. 

It must be fairly obvious, then, why these 
three things are fundamental to Department 
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of Agriculture policy and. its action program 
of ees to agriculture and the public at 
large: (1) Abundant production geared to 
better living and a fuller economy, instead of 
a policy of scarcity and a pinch-penny econ- 
omy; (2) conservation of our productive land 
and water resources, as opposed to their 
costly exploitation and waste; and (3) effec- 
tive contribution to flood control, beginning 
with the highest forests, fields, and pasture 
land in a watershed. 

We have no alternative to a basic, long- 
range policy of abundance, granted that the 
unprecedented demands on American farm 
production in recent years drops off some- 
what as world conditions adjust themselves. 
Not only would it be difficult to slow down 
the new and easier stride of agricultural 
production to which we have become ac- 
customed, but the present high level of con- 
sumption alone shows that such a policy 
need not be necessary. With high-level 
employment in this country, and even with 
conservative amounts of agricultural prod- 
ucts for export and industrial use, we most 
certainly will have a market for the abun- 
dance which our farmcrs can produce, 

We are proving every day at the dinner 
tables of America that the so-called farm 
problem of the depression was not one of 
overproduction but one of underconsump- 
tion. In 1947, we ate 17 percent more food 
than we did during the 1935-39 prewar period. 
Who among us would dare set himself up to 
say that we don’t need our abundant pro- 
duction? And who would propose that we 
throw. overboard our present position of 
world leadership, in favor of a policy of 
controlled scarcity? It surely would be fol- 
lowed by similar policies in other nations, 
with a whole train of increasing tariffs, im- 
port quotas,! blocked currencies, and other 
economic barriers of. unhappy remembrance. 

Fortunately, we have had the experience— 
and now have the perfected and time-tested 
machinery—to enable us to realize this goal 
of plenty. Thus we have the direct pur- 
chase and distribution program which we 
have been using successfully for years, par- 
ticularly for localized surpluses of non- 
storable commodities. We have the school- 
lunch program which so far is reaching only 
one-third of our school children, and we have 
had experience with a food-stamp plan. In 
light of the latter experience, the Depart- 
ment has recommended, on an experimental 
basis, a program which would attempt to 
put a floor under the food consumption of 
our low-income families. We should have 
such a program ready for expansion when- 
ever serious recession threatens. 

Intelligent, economical production must, 
of course, underlie any marketing and dis- 
tribution devices for them to be effective. 
Programs to encourage production adjust- 
ments and prevent ruinous price drops ac- 
cordingly are our second line of defense, in 
good times and bad. We are fortunate in 
having had such full experience with price 
support and acreage allotments. They have 
enabled our farmers to weather such situa- 
tions, for example, as the recent British 
stopping of flue-cured tobacco purchases in 
this country and the earlier potato pile-up 
resulting from an unexpected favorable turn 
in the weather. Practically everybody seems 
to agree that the parity concept should be 
maintained as a measuring stick for farm 
prices. 

We also need to continue our emphasis on 
fundamental research, experimentation and 
Scientific advancement in every branch of 
crops, soils, animal husbandry and so on, 
Never in the long history of the Department 
of Agriculture’s achievements in these fields 
have there been more really revolutionary sci- 
entific advancements than there have been in 
the last few years. Development of improved 
breeds and varieties of animals, poultry, 
and crops goes on at a never slackening pzce. 


Remember forest fire protection; soil investi- ° 


gations, and soil conservation research, tech- 
nical aid and payments; veterans and tenants 
farm ownership loans, extensive farm credit, 
crop insurance and other indispensable serv- 
ices. Sometimes we may be prone to over- 
look some of these t parts of the 
program, though we will hardly lose sight of 
such spectacular developments as DDT and 
the aerosol bomb, or the making of penicil- 
lin widely available—in all of which Agri- 
culture’s research had an important part. 

And of utmost importance, of course, is 
the fact that through extension educational 
facilities of the Department, practical in- 
formation about all its research developments 
and its different services is made available 
promptly to farmers and the public in gen- 
eral. That, after all, is the end result which 
measures the effectiveness of our agricultural 
program. 

Of all the parts of this program, none, per- 
haps, is of more direct interest to you than 
our soil (and water) conservation undertak- 
ings. For that matter, none is more impor- 
tant to the farmers and to everybody else, 
because productive land, adequately watered, 
is the indispensable base of all agriculture. 
It is recognized—the farmers recognize—that 
we have had to push our land harder than 
was good for it, in order to meet the con- 
tinued demand for output of most crops at 
high wartime levels. We have had no choice. 
But, knowing as we do the need for balancing 
the books of our soil resources as quickly 
as possible, we must intensify our conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Actually, a policy of abundance—the mat- 
ter we have been looking at here today— 
works to save our soil rather than to exhaust 
it. That is to:say, if everybody got enough 
of the kind of food he wants—including more 
meat, milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables—we 
woulda have more land in pastures under 
protective grass and legume crops and less 
of it in soil-depleting row crops. We can’t 
afford to let our rivers run thick with soil 
and our harbors fill with silt from off our 
farm lands. We can’t afford to mine our soil. 

A national agricultural program without 
soil and water conservation at its very base 
is unthinkable, and we have at last recog- 
nized this all-important element of agricul- 
ture and have perfected our conservation 
techniques and means of applying them. 
Farmers and ranchers, who are the best judge 
of all on such matters, have expressed them- 
selves unmistakably on this point. The De- 
partment of Agriculture divides its assistance 
in soil conservation as between incentive ma- 
terials and payments for various soil-conserv- 
ing and improving practices and research 
and direct technical assistance to farmers. 
The payments are made under the agricul- 
tural conservation program administered by 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, as determined by local county and State 
committees of farmers and ranchers. The 
technical assistance is provided by the Soil 
Conservation Service, through farmer-organ- 
ized and farmer-directed soil-conservation 
districts formed under enabling laws now in 
the statutes of all the States and Territories. 

There isn’t time for me to tell you about 
even a few of the remarkable accomplish- 
ments in soil and water conservation that 
have been realized in a few short years. 
Many millions of acres of our cultivated land, 
range and pasture lands, and farm woodland 
have benefited. The individual gain to land- 
owners and operators directly affected hardly 
have exceeded the public benefit in such re- 
spects, for example, as the flood-control con- 
tribution of soil conservation on watershed 
agricultural lands. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that, with all our progress, the con- 
servation job actually has only been well 
started. We still are letting productive soil 
get away from us faster than we have had 
facilities for conserving it. We can never 
feel that we have an adequate conservation 
program rntil we have balanced the books on 
our soil, water, and timber resources. 
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One important means of arriving at that 
balance is through effective flood control, 
complete flood control insofar as it extends 
from the highest forested watershed to the 
very mouths of the rivers which drain the 
continent. There is a popular song title 
that “One Raindrop Doesn’t Make a Shower.” 
Neither does one shower make a flood; but 
enough showers added together over inade- 
quately protected watersheds can and all too 
often do, end up as floods. The cost of 
floods is too intimately known to Members 
of your Congress for me to dwell on that 
point. 

I do want to mention, though, that the 
Soil Conservation Service found through 
sample surveys that last summer’s floods in 
the upper Mississippi River watershed took 
about 660,000,000 tons of soil from upland 
farms in 6 Cornbelt States—enough to fill a 
train of freight cars that would encircle the 
earth at the equator 5 times. I ask you: 
Was that good for the rivers and harbors into 
which that tremendous tonnage of once pro- 
ductive soil moved? Much of it, of course, 
settled as sediment in navigation channels 
and will be costly to remove. Assuming that 
wasted soil to be worth the nominal price of 
a dollar a ton, there you have $660,000,000 
erosion bill in only 30 days in just these half- 
dozen States. . That is not including an esti- 
mated $200,000,000 crop damage, or the un- 
totaled damage to bottomlands, roads, land, 
water transportation, and other facilities. 

This is the kind of damage, and expense, 
that the orderly operation of our national 
agricultural program will help to prevent to 
a greater and greater extent as time goes 
on. The 1936 Flood Control Act charged the 
War Department with responsibility for 
works of improvement in aid of flood control 
on navigable rivers and their tributaries, and 
placed responsibility on the Department of 
Agriculture for run-off and waterflow re- 
tardation and soil erosion prevention in aid 
of flood control on the watersheds of these 
rivers. There has been consistent agree- 
ment, I am pleased to say, as to the proper 
division of these responsibilities; because 
both types of measures are clearly essential 
to the over-all job. 

The 1944 Flood Control Act gave further 
impetus to the flood control activities of the 
Department of Agriculture, by authorizing 
special treatment of 11 watersheds. They 
embrace some 30 million acres of land in 
these States: New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Texas, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
and California. The installation of works of 
improvement is estimated to cost the Fed- 
eral Government approximately $90,000,000 
and local interests some $30,000,000, in com- 
pletion periods ranging from 10 to 24 years. 

Work is underway in all 11 watersheds 
through the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Forest Service in cooperation with soil- 
conservation districts and other local agen- 
cies and, of course, the Army engineers. The 
Department of Agriculture, during its nearly 
12 years of activity in flood control, has de- 
veloped a sound and efficient procedure for 
making watershed investigations and carry- 
ing out the recommended works of improve- 
ment for waterfiow retardation and soil-ero- 
sion prevention in the interest of flood 
control. 

This work is designed to increase the infil- 
tration capacity of watershed lands so greater 
amounts of water can be stored temporarily 
in the soil; to stabilize gullies; to develop 
field waterways and small-stream channels 
so the run-off from watersheds will be re- 
tarded and controlled on its way to the larger 
waterways; and to prevent erosion and there- 
by reduce the silt load of streams and the 
rate of sedimentation of reservoirs. The 
treatments include wise use of land and 
measures to bring this about, protection of 
natural vegetation, revegetation of severely 
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eroded areas, control of fires and grazing, use 
of proper cutting and logging practices, con- 
servation cropping methods, the use of struc- 
tures and other engineering devices, and the 
application of other measures to our forests, 
pastures, and croplands. 

More than 600 watersheds, moreover, have 
been authorized by the flood-control acts for 
investigation. The Department has com- 
pleted preliminary examination of 159 water- 
sheds, or portions of watersheds, and has 
completed surveys of 18. Survey work now is 
underway on 32 watersheds on which some 
work was done before the war, and prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys have been 
started or are planned on 56 others. 

Congress has determined that it is a public 
responsibility to aid in establishing direct 
flood-control measures consisting of water- 
shed improvement as well as large flood- 
detention reservoirs. ‘There are necessary 
flood-control jobs on privately owned lands 
in almost every watershed that the farmers 
cannot afford to do and should not be ex- 
pected to do, because the benefits go pri- 
marily to the public and not to the individ- 
ual. On the other hand, where the conser- 
vation job is primarily of benefit to the indi- 
vidual, he should be expected to carry a 
major share of the cost of this work, aided by 
the public with technical and certain other 
help. 

In addition to general land treatment 
measures there are the direct flood-control 
measures needed to bridge the gap between 
conservation farming, or proper land man- 
agement, and the downstream major flood 
control works, such as reservoirs and levees. 
There flood-control measures provide for the 
orderly movement of water and its silt load 
through the waterways and stream systems 
of the watershed down to the main-stem 
rivers. These measures include inter-farm 
waterways, channel straightening, stream- 
bank stabilization, structures for the con- 
trol of major gullies, and special measures 
in some places, such as silt or small water 
detention basins. 

I want to make myself clear, in connection 
with the Department of Agriculture’s flood- 
control activities, that we recognize the defi- 
nite limits to what we can accomplish, no 
matter how effectively and efficiently the 
work is done. The program of watershed 
improvement which I have just discussed is 
an essential part of the total flood control 
job. .It will greatly reduce the number of 
small floods and the flood damages caused 
by those which occur on many minor trib- 
utaries and will keep much sediment from 
the larger streams. But this work alone will 
not protect the lower drainages when major 
floods come. In order to provide adequate 
flood control for all parts of a drainage 
basin, reservoirs and other necessary works 
along the main channels also are necessary. 
The two types of flood-control protection 
supplement each other, and together do a 
complete and effective job. 

The task ahead of us is a big one, and it 
is not the job of any single agency or branch 
of government. Neither is it a problem that 
can be met simply or without cost or ef- 
fort. Soil Conservation Service surveys 
show that the conservation needs of the re- 
maining untreated land include such items 
as more than 124,000,000 acres of contouring, 
90,000,000 acres of terracing, around 142,- 
000,000 acres of strip cropping, 208,000,000 
acres of stubble-mulch farming, and proper 
stocking of some 358,000,000 acres of range 
and pasture land. 

There always have been floods and high 
Water; but best historical evidence is that, 
in most drainage basins of the United States, 
erosion and the sediment loads of our 
streams have increased greatly since white 
men settled the country. We shall always 
have to grow crops, produce meat and wood, 
and use our timber and mineral resources for 
an increasing and progressing population. 


That is why our projected national agricul- 
tural policy of abundance is inevitable. 

The problem is how to produce all these 
necessities safely. The flood control and soil 
and water conservation I have outlined do 
not add up to a theory of disuse of the land 
or curtailment of its bounty flowing into the 
channels of industry and trade. On the con- 
trary, they comprise a practical science of 
wise use. 

It is all a question of vital importance to 
agricultural and rivers and harbors inter- 
ests, among many others. I hardly need 
remind you that it is estimated that some- 
thing like $3,250,000,000 has been spent on 
waterway improvements in the United States, 
not counting cost of terminal facilities. It 
is also estimated that more than $10,000,- 
000 a year is spent in relieving harbors and 
inland waterways of erosion-derived sedi- 
ment. I won’t even attempt to get into the 
costly business of reservoir siltation, too 
often on sites that cannot be duplicated or 
substituted feasibly. 

You may think that I have been speaking 
primarily here today of what we can do 
through Government action to further sus- 
tained abundance, arrive at effective soil con- 
servation and flood control, and so on. But 
I assure you that no one is more conscious 
than I of the fact that Government is but 
one important factor in the equation. Or- 
ganizations like the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress are another. Government can 
move no faster than public opinion moves. 
You, on the other hand, can step out in the 
lead. 

The challenge is plain for all of us: Our 
agriculture, our Nation, and the whole world 
in which we live and trade have changed. 
For better or for worse, we are living in a 
new era. The world of 1948 is not the world 
we knew before the war. We cannot go back 
to prewar conditions, even if we wanted to. 
I feel confident that we have the will and 
the capacity to meet that challenge. 





Great Job for a Great Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
to an editorial which appeared in the &t. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on April 4, 1948, 
endorsing the suggestion that President 
Truman draft General Eisenhower to go 
to Moscow at once to talk to Marshal 
Stalin. 

Some weeks ago, I proposed this idea 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
which I am a member. My arguments 
were much the same as those of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch editorial. 

I urged that the committee request the 
President to take such action. 

My thinking went something like this. 
Ours is a Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
is the duty of our committee, it seems to 
me, to explore every possible method for 
obtaining peace. 

The easy out is to add an authoriza- 
tion for arms to our bills, but then we are 
no longer the Foreign Affairs Committee 
but the Military Affairs Committve. 

Before we start pitting body against 
body, we ought to pit mind against mind. 
We must get behind the iron curtain. 
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We must speak into Marshal Stalin’s ear, 
loudly enough for him to hear. We must 
put our cards on the table. 

We must make it perfectly clear that 
if we go on the way we are going, war is 
inevitable. 

I cannot believe that the Russians or 
anyone else seriously want war—to drift 
into it would be a crime against hu- 
manity. : 

The one man to handle this assignment 
is General Eisenhower. He has the con- 
fidence of the American people—of both 
parties. I should imagine he still has 
the confidence of the Russians. General 
Eisenhower proved himself to be an able 
negotiator in the war. I have every con- 
fidence that he would prove so again. 

GREAT JOB FOR A GREAT MAN 


Many Americans believe that President 
Truman should draft Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to go to Moscow at once to do all that 
can honorably be done to halt the drift to- 
ward war. Representative Case of South Da- 
kota and others are making this suggestion. 
The idea of such a mission was indorsed yes- 
terday by Senators HILL and WILEY. We join 
wholeheartedly in the proposal. 

We believe that General Eisenhower should 
be drafted to perform this mission for peace 
in the world, because he is fitted for it as is 
no one else. 

General Eisenhower was supreme com- 
mander of the allies in western Europe. He 
had many dealings with the Russians. He 
knows some of their upper command, and he 
and some of their military leaders have been 
friends. For General Eisenhower t) meet 
again with the Russians would recall the 
time when the United States and Russia were 
allies against a common enemy. 

General Eisenhower is known to the Rus- 
sians as the military leader who launched the 
second front in World War II. He is identi- 
fied as the commander who relieved them of 
bearing the full fury of the Nazi war. He 
represents something the Russians came to 
appreciate from experiznce—American mili- 
tary skill and might. 

General Eisenhower is a rarely able nego- 
tiator. As supreme commander, he proved 
himself diplomat no less than military leader. 
He handled grave problems of statecraft. 
He dealt openly and understandingly with 
British, French, Polish, Belgian, Dutch, and 
other sensitive groups. He could now sit 
down with the Russians and talk frankly, 
fairly, and honestly. He could make it plain 
that the United States and Russia can only 
suffer by war, that both countries have much 
to gain by preserving peace in the world. 

General Eisenhower is more than a dis- 
tinguished soldier and a proved diplomat. 
He is now the leading private citizen of this 
country. Political workers in both parties 
have been eager to persuade him to be their 
Presidential nominee. After removing him- 
self from consideration for the Republican 
ticket, he has had to take a similar stand 
with respect to the Democratic nomination. 
He is so highly esteemed in both parties that 
it has even been proposed that he run on 
both tickets and be elected by acclamation. 

General Eisenhower, therefore, could per- 
form this great mission for peace on a wholly 
disinterested basis. He could keep the task 
above and apart from Presidential politics. 
No one else could do this in the way that 
he could do. 

Generali Eisenhower could go to work in 
Moscow in a minimum of time. A meeting 
between General Eisenhower and Marshal 
Stalin could be held almost as soon as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower arrived. 

No one can predict that such a conference 
would be entirely or even partially success- 
ful. There is no way of knowing in advance. 
But it would be worth the effort many times 
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over whatever the odds against it. Even if 
it is a 1,000-to-1 shot, it is worth trying. 

Even though it failed it would impress 
the world that the United States is ready 
to sit down at the table and to try to ar- 
range a settlement of the cold war. It would 
do more for our moral leadership than any- 
thing else we could do at this time. It 
would prove that we are willing to take the 
initiative in a full exploration of conditions 
which, if not arrested, threaten to bring 
about a third world war. 

President Truman should draft General 
Eisenhower. A great task awaits a great 
man, 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include a splen- 
did editorial, with which I fully agree, 
from the St. Joseph, Mo., News Press, 
opposing Federal aid to education. It is 
as follows: 


THE ILLUSION OF FEDERAL AID 


Those persons and groups of persons who 
are agitating for Federal aid to education 
would do well to direct their efforts where 
they belong, toward our own State legisla- 
ture. The State senate has just cut a $5,- 
000,000 appropriation for teachers’ salaries 
from an omnibus bill now under considera- 
tion. The house has approved the amount 
as an emergency measure earlier in the week. 

We have said before and we say again that 
the problem of financing education is not a 
function of Federal Government. When our 
own State senate will not act favorably in 
an educational crisis what would we benefit 
by pouring funds into a Federal coffer for 
distribution to other States? It is our duty 
as citizens of this State to provide our chil- 
dren with adequate education. That duty 
should not be hampered by an expensive 
Federal bureaucracy which is in reality noth- 
ing more than an investment in communism. 

What is the ery of those who seek Federal 
aid? We quote from a pamphlet distributed 
by the National Education Association of the 
United States: “Many local school systems 
and a number of whole States are fiscally un- 
able, even after levying confiscatory taxes, to 
finance schools of average cost. This results 
from a highly uneven and inverse distribu- 
tion of children and wealth.” So the pro- 
ponents of Federal aid are advocating a 
solution which this Nation has just voted 
$6,205,000,000 to combat abroad. Distribu- 
tion of the wealth for educationai purposes 
is just as communistic as distribution of 
the wealth for personal comfort. 

Those States with high per capita ex- 
penditures for education will suffer a re- 
duction in order to provide for low-expendi- 
ture States. And the high expenditure 
States, the ones with initiative, will develop 
further means to raise their standards once 
more and the discrepancy will continue in 
Spite of Federal aid, 

The argument that inadequate school sup- 
port cannot be removed if the States are 
left to depend on their own resources is a 
fallacy. The truth is that no State has yet 
developed to the fullest extent its poten- 
Ualities for providing adequate education, 
either in income or initiative. The fact that 
Some States have outstripped others is 








mainly to be attributed to their ability to 
remain alert and adaptable to new needs. 

Our State senate exhibited neither of these 
attributes in rejecting the $5,000,000 emer- 
gency allotment. Why then should we re- 
sort to a Federal bureaucracy to accomplish 
something we can do ourselves? 





Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I should like to include the text of 
the second of a series of most interesting 
broadcasts made over Station WSPR, 
Springfield, Mass., by Ann Su Cardwell: 


The first talk in this series on Poland's 
right to independence was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of that right as viewed from the geo- 
graphical and the ethnic standpoints. To- 
day attention will be directed to Poland’s 
history and to its culture. 

Taking up the historical right, it is evident 
that we must look at Poland’s achievements 
in history from two angles, namely, the place 
Poland occupied in the community of nations 
throughout the 1,000 years, and what the 
Poles did during those 1,000 years to justify 
their claims to independence. 

Poland’s place in history can in part be 
judged from the territorial extent of the 
Polish Commonwealth. Until the years im- 
mediately preceding the 18th century parti- 
tions, Poland was one of the largest countries 
in Europe. When Kazimierz the Great as- 
cended the throne in 1333, Poland was already 
firmly established, strong, and western in 
orientation. During Kazimierz’s reign the 
lands that became Poland’s southeastern pro- 
vinces, through dynastic inheritance were 
brought within Polish frontiers. In 1386 
Jadwiga, queen of Poland, married Jagiello 
of Lithuania, and through this union, Lithu- 
ania with its vast eastern regions became 
part of the Commonwealth of Poland, a bond 
cemented in 1569 by the famous treaty of 
Lublin, making the Polish state the largest 
in 16th century Europe, extending far enough 
east to include within its borders the cities of 
Kiev and Smolensk. 

No Poles would claim any such eastern 
frontier for modern Poland. The extreme 
eastern areas were always frontier regions. 
The Riga Treaty, signed without reservations 
by the Bolsheviks in 1921 after the Polish- 
Bolshevik war, fixing the line that was ap- 
proved by all nations until Stalin and Hitler 
began redrawing world boundaries, gives 
Poland not even half its 17th century terri- 
tory, which in 1650 included the two above 
mentioned cities—Kiev and Smolensk. The 
Riga treaty gave the Poles only 53.1 percent 
of what remained Polish after the 1772 or first 
partition. The Polish-Soviet boundary thus 
drawn was identical with the Polish eastern 
frontier after the 1793 or second partition. 
That means that all the Polish lands tsarist 
Russia had forcibly annexed by the first two 
partitions were left within the borders of 
Soviet Russia. 

So much for the eastern Polish frontiers. 
In the north, after 1561 present day Latvia 
and much of contemporary Estonia joined 
Poland as protection from Russian aggression, 
Of Lithuania we have already spoken. The 
whole of this northern area was included in 
the Polish Commonwealth not through con- 
quest but through requested relationship. 
East Prussia, a German colony established by 
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the Teutonic Knights in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries through force, trickery, 
and extermination of the native population, 
became the fief of Poland in 1466 and re- 
mained so for almost 200 years. One of its 
provinces was Polish until Frederick of Prus- 
sia took it in the first partition in 1772, 
though he did not succeed in getting Danzig 
until the 1793 partition. 

History substantiates Polish territorial 
claims. Furthermore it establishes a prece- 
dent for and sets forth the wisdom of close 
association between the Baltic states and 
Poland. As long as Poland was free and in- 
dependent and these states were in federa- 
tion with her, there was less danger of either 
German or Russian aggression. As fur East 
Prussia, the southern part, is ethnically 
Polish and should on those grounds be re- 
stored to Poland; and the rest of it with the 
exception of the northeastern section which 
the Poles agree should go to a free Lithuania 
should also be joined with Poland, where it 
belongs both geographically and economically 
unless we wish to leave Germany a strong- 
hold for another world war. 


Turning now to what Poles did during 
the 1,000 years of national existence to 
justify recognition of their demands for 
restoration of a free and independent Poland, 
we find a lengthy chronicle. Under the 
Pia. kings, the Polish state was consoli- 
dated, became Christian and western, and 
repeated Tartar invasions were repulsed, Po- 
land becoming the recognized eastern 
bulwark of Christianity. Under the Jagiel- 
lon kings, the Teutonic Knights were de- 
feated in the Battle of Grunwald in 1410, 
thus for centuries checking the German 
menace; and the security and peace of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe were further as- 
sured by the Polish-Lithuanian union al- 
ready referred to. 

Batory, one of the elected kings, drove 
back the Muscovites pressing west under 
Ivan the Terrible; and Sobieski, successful 
in keeping the Turk and Tartar out of Po- 
land, answered the call of emperor and 
Pope and routed the Turks besieging Vienna. 
After the partitions Polish history is still 
sprinkled with notable events and actions— 
in 1791 May Third Constitution, renowned 
as one of the most liberal and progressive 
of its times; the 1794 Kosciusko-led insur- 
rection and its attendant accession of new 
liberty for the peasants; the later insurrec- 
tions of 1830-31 and 1863; the 1905 revolt 
of the Polish school children; and the fa- 
mous Pulsudski Legions of World War I— 
to cite only a few of the outstanding actions. 

Leaving the historical rights we turn to 
the cultural side of Polish life, which is so 
full and rich that whole books have been 
written about each of its many fields, art, 
literature, music, education, science, and in- 
vention, and political institutions. History 
has recorded instances of peoples who set 
standards in cultural achievements that 
have never since been equaled. But the 
glory of those nations is the glory of cen- 
turies gone. Poland does not belong in that 
category. Its culture, rooted deep in west- 
ern civilization, has been as sturdy and 
flourishing as Polish patriotism. The 
achievements of Poles in the cultural field 
both at home and abroad have won wide 
recognition. 

The sixteenth century is Commonly re- 
ferred to as Poland’s golden age. But before 
that time Poland was leading in the educa- 
tional life of central Europe, with the Uni- 
versity of Krakow founded in 1364 and at- 
tended by students from all over the Conti- 
nent, and Copernicus «attracting the atten- 
tion of scholars everywhere. Poles were 
traveling both in Europe and the East, carry- 
ing on correspondence with men of many 
lands, entertaining visitors from near and far. 
Poles studied abroad and returned to Poland 
to establish schools that ofter were an im- 
provement on western models, 
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Education has always held a place of prime 
importance with Poles, and while progress 
in that field was hampered under the op- 
pressing powers after the partitions, the re- 
stored Poland in 1919 made great advance in 
promoting general education, preparing the 
child to find its place as a free man or woman 
in a free world, unlike the schools function- 
ing in Poland today, which are being pre- 
pared to train individuals in the destructive 
atheistic philosophy of communism. 

Naming even a representative list of Poles 
who have contributed to world progress and 
civilization is out of the question here. But 
one cannot think of Polish culture without 
recalling Mme. Sklodowska-Curie, twice No- 
bel prize winner, the first shared with her 
husband in physics, the second alone in 
chemistry; Poland’s great poet, Mickiewicz, 
familiar in translation to people of many 
lands; the novelists Sienkiewicz and Rey- 
mont, both recipients of the Nobel award; 
the painter Matejko, with his monumental 
historical canvases, and so many other 
painters, among them Chelmonski, Brandt, 
the Kossaks, the Stykas. At least two Polish 
musicians are known and loved the world 
over, and Americans and the peoples of west- 
ern Europe are familiar with the names of 
scores of the compatriots of these artists. 

The Poles of the past 7 years have a record 
of cultural achievements well worth record- 
ing, although most of that achievement is 
due to Poles abroad, since all life in Poland is 
again under the direction of a foreign pow- 
er’s underlings, and none of the freedom nec- 
essary for the flowering of talent, except as it 
be harnessed to the regime’s propaganda, ex- 
ists. But Poland’s talent will not always be 
under the yoke of an oppressor or forced to 
live in exile. My husband once asked Pade- 
rewski on what he based his hope for the 
restoration of a free and independent Poland. 
“A thousand years of culture and of fight- 
ing,” came the prompi reply. And surely a 
nation of Poland’s historical and cultural 
background and its unceasing struggle for in- 
dependence, can demand with the expecta- 
tion of receiving the right to live” as equals 
with equals, free with free, in a tamily of 
nations. 





Clark Hill Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Waynesboro (Ga.) 
True Citizen, which deals with the highly 
controversial question of who should 
build the Clark Hill Dam. I subscribe 
fully to the argument advanced by this 
prominent young editor, Mr. Roy F. 
Chalker. 


THE POWER COMPANY SHOULD WITHDRAW FROM 
CLARK HILL FIGHT 


(By Roy F. Chalker) 


The fight between those who are sponsor- 
ing the construction of Clark Hill Dam by the 
Federal Government and others who repre- 
sent the interests of the power company, has 
degenerated into a name-calling charge and 
countercharge stage. 

The public is familiar with the history of 
the project. Originally, the power company 
had a franchise from the two States involved 
to construct the dam. A world-wide depres- 
sion and short-sightedness on the part of the 


power company caused the project to be 
abandoned. Later, Augusta interests and 
others asked the Federal Government to con- 
struct the dam. The power company offered 
its cooperation. 

Still later, the power company again asked 
to be allowed to construct the project, and 
that the Federal Government withdraw. The 
fight was taken to the people and to the 
congressional committees concerned. 

The good faith of the power company was 
taken for granted by a majority of the public, 
and many, who believe in private enterprise 
as against Government in business, have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of development 
of the project by the company. 

However, due to some of the tactics now 
being employed by both sides, such as peti- 
tions being circulated by both parties to 
individuals who are not familiar with the 
facts in the case, and efforts on the part of 
the power company’s Washington attorney 
to delay or kill appropriations for the project 
in committee, the fight itself is endangering 
the project. It is also placing the power 
company’s fine position of public favor in 
jeopardy. 

Therefore, it would seem wise for the power 
company to withdraw from the fight. If it 
values the welfare of the people of this sec- 
tion it should do nothing to endanger the 
project to complete the construction of the 
dam. 

The interests of the power company are 
secondary to the welfare of the general 
public. 

After the dam is completed in every detail, 
there will be time enough to petition for 
rights to the distribution of the power, or so 
much thereof as may be wise. 





Sweden—Citadel of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times reports on March 28 that: 

Commentator M. Semenov said in an ar- 
ticle in the Red Fleet that the Swedish Com- 
mander in Chief, Lt. Gen. Helge Jung is at- 
tempting to plan the “use of Swedish armed 
forces as an appendage of the American mili- 
tary machine and to subject the foreign pol- 
icy of Sweden to the expansionist ambitions 
of the United States in northern Europe.” 


Such statements are not new to us. 
We Americans are no strangers to them. 
They are part of the unchanging pattern 
of the Communist assault on civilization. 
They used this form of attack—divide 
and conquer—in the French elections 
and in the overthrow of representative 
government in Czechoslovakia. They 
are using it, today, in Italy. It would 
indeed be surprising if they did not re- 
sort to this same strategy in the case of 
Sweden. 

Americans and Swedes have lived too 
long together in the New World for our 
two peoples to misunderstand one an- 
other. Our histories, our cultures, our 
common interests have merged. There 
were Swedes on that ill-fated expedi- 
tion to this country—over a century 
before Columbus came—who left the 
evidence of their being here written on 
rock in southern Minnesota. Our his- 
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tory tells, too, of the courageous settlers 
in New Jersey, then called New Swe- 
den, only 18 years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale, visited these 
shores and became a legend in Amer- 
ican music. Carl Sandburg is the dean 
of American poets. Inventor John Eric- 
son changed the entire course of naval 
warfare. Strong men who knew how 
to plow and to pray helped to settle the 
Midwest and to span this continent. 
Swedish scholars founded or contributed 
to the founding of colleges in a score of 
States. 

Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, California—yes, 
and my own Nebraska—owe a debt too 
vast to ever repay to Americans of 
Swedish origin. The last official census, 
1940, reports 445,070 Americans in this 
country who were born in Sweden. Of 
this number, 9,435 Americans in Ne- 
braska were of Swedish birth. These 
figures do not take into account the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans whose 
father or mother were born in the Swed- 
ish homeland. It would be safe to say 
that the Americans of Swedish ancestry 
today would be equal to approximately 
one-third of the total present population 
of Sweden. 

Here in these very Halls of Congress 
are men whose names testify to the truth 
of what I say—Sunpstrom, JOHNSON, 
ANDERSON, NORBLAD, and TOLLEFSON, 
among others. 

Because America knows the true 
Christian character of the Swedish peo- 
ple, we are able to scorn the Communist 
strategy and to believe that Swedish 
Prime Minister Erlander said in Stock- 
holm on March 18, 1948. 

The Prime Minister, whose thoughts 
have so well reflected those of his coun- 
trymen in the past, said in part that day: 

Scandinavia is not an isolated island. Our 
economic welfare is dependent on the de- 
velopments in Europe. 

Cooperation between the Scandinavian 
peoples is increasingly important to us, but 
it is not directed against anybody. No one 
need feel threatened. It should be clear to 
everyone that stability and strength within 
Scandinavia is a contribution to peace. 

Today there are other questions rivaling 
with economic problems for our interest. 
Particularly the events in Czechoslovakia 
have made a strong and deep impression on 
our people. Our feelings have been shocked 
by the fact that a seemingly well established 
and clearly democratic system has been 
trampled under foot. Practically all the peo- 
ple as well as the Swedish Social Democratic 
Party are reacting against this. 

The Communists in Sweden have dropped 
their masks. The situation has clarified. 
No one need any longer doubt where com- 
munism stands. The fight against Com- 
munists will now be a part of the defense of 
Sweden's freedom and independence. 

Every aggression from without will call 
forth a fight for our freedom, with every 
resource at hand. When, during the war, we 
strove to keep our cduntry out of the war 
and its devastation, this was not an expres- 
sion of indifference toward the values at 
stake. But we believe that the greatest con- 
tribution which was within our power to 
make in behalf of freedom and democracy 
was to gather our energies in their protection 
within the small part of the world where our 


efforts could be of value. 
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We are still prepared to take part in the 
defense of freedom and peace, but neverthe- 
less we do not wish, in advance, to relinquish 
the hope that there will develop a general 
understanding between all peoples of the 
world. 


Prime Minister Erlander has spoken 
profound truths. 

America should profit by them. 

Like Sweden, the United States has a 
goal of cooperation between nations that 
is not directed against any one nation. 

Like Sweden, the United States has 
seen the loathsome face of communism, 
stripped of its mask. 

Like Sweden, the United States feels 
that it can make its greatest contribution 
to world progress in peace. 

Like Sweden, we are resolute in our 
determination to wholeheartedly take 
our battle stations in the fight for our 
liberties, should that time come. 

And—still like Sweden—we have not 
relinquished the hope that a general 
understanding between all peoples of the 
world can be developed. 

But, whatever our future, I devoutly 
pray that the people of the United States 
shall have at their side in their forward 
march of progress the keen minds, the 
capable hands, and the courageous 
spirit of the twentieth century Vikings of 
the north—the people of Sweden. 





The Republican Housing and Rent Act 
of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALITORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1948 is far from 
adequate. The Congress was given the 
opportunity to consider several rent-con- 
trol bills which would have provided ef- 
fective rent control. These bills were 
not reported from the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

In a final effort to obtain a good law, I 
offered my bill (H. R. 5823) on the floor 
as a substitute for the Wolcott bill, but 
the majority in the House rejected it. 

The Wolcott bill which was passed by 
Congress is full of shortcomings. I men- 
tion for the Recorp only the more im- 
portant defects. 

In the first place, this bill provides for 
the termination of all rent controls on 
March 31, 1949—1 year from now. It is 
perfectly clear that the need for rent 
control will be as great a year from now 
as at the present. Much of the effective- 
ness of rent control is lost in handling 
rent legisiation in this piecemeal man- 
ner from year to year. Tenants faced 
with uncertainty for the future become 
easy prey to all sorts of schemes to evade 
the rent ceilings. 

Fortunately, the conferees represent- 
ing the House in the conference commit- 
tee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, agreed to modify the unconsti- 





tutional provision sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan giving local advi- 
sory boards full authority to decontrol 
rent-control areas and to grant general 
rent increases. 

Under the bill as it was finally passed, 
the recommendations of the local boards 
must be supported by adequate and sub- 
stantial evidence. If the Housing Expe- 
diter rejects the recommendations of a 
local board, the evidence is reviewed by 
the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

The law, however, does not give either 
the Housing Expediter or the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals adequate time in 
which to consider the cases that will be 
presented to them. The weakness of 
this procedure is the danger that the 
evidence concerning the recommenda- 
tions will not be fully developed and 
that while the evidence adduced in the 
record may support the local board’s 
recommendations, such recommenda- 
tions might not be supported if all the 
evidence available was made part of the 
record. It therefore becomes important 
for tenants, tenant organizations, civic- 
minded organizations, veteran groups, 
and labor unions to be alert and to take 
care that all pertinent evidence is pre- 
sented to the local boards. 

Tenants and all groups concerned 
with maintaining rent controls must in- 
sist that these boards be properly repre- 
sentative of both landlords and tenants. 

If people will take the pains and do 
the work necessary to get all the proper 
evidence in the record, I think the worst 
feature of the original Wolcott bill will 
have been avoided. 

The bill as it was passed by this body 
is deficient in several other aspects of 
major importance. 

EVICTION CONTROLS 


It does not contain adequate eviction 
controls. Without real control over 
evictions a rent-control law just cannot 
be very effective. 

We all agree that the law should per- 
mit the eviction of tenants for nonpay- 
ment of rent, commission of nuisance, 
illegal and immoral conduct, for occu- 
pany by the landlord and his family or a 
new purchaser, or for necessary altera- 
tions. Where, however, the eviction is 
not based on the tenant’s fault, such as 
nonpayment of rent, but is based on a 
circumstance beyond his control, such 
as eviction or occupancy by the landlord 
or by the purchaser or for remodeling, 
and so forth, the tenant should be pro- 
tected by an adequate stay or waiting 
period during which he can seek other 
shelter for his family. 

One of the worst features of the 1948 
bill is its failure to provide for notifica- 
tion to the area rent offices in eviction 
cases. 

To be adequate the iaw should have 
provided that when a landlord seeks to 
evict a a tenant the landlord is to give 
written notice to the local rent-control 
office as well as to the tenant. If the 
tenant failed to vacate in response to this 
notice the landlord could proceed to court 
just as he could prior to rent control 
and the passage of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1948. 
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The only difference is that under my 
suggestion the landlord sends a copy of 
his notice to the rent-control office. The 
rent-control attorney would then be in a 
position to screen these notices for il- 
legal attempts to evict. Protection would 
have thus been afforded to tenants who 
are for the most part uninformed as to 
their rights. It also, in many cases, 
would have saved the landlord time and 
money where he is proceeding illegally 
and might eventually have his case 
thrown out of court. This safeguard 
would have tended to insure uniform and 
equitable administration of the eviction 
provisions of the law. The Eightieth 
Congress, under Republican leadership, 
refused to give this protection to mil- 
lions of renters. 

I urged that the new rent-control law 
provide for a stay or waiting period of 
$0 days after judgment, where the ten- 
ant is evicted for occupancy by the land- 
lord or a member of his family, by a 
purchaser, or for the purpose of demol- 
ishing or altering the premises. Tenants 
who are to be evicted through no fault 
of their own should be given a breathing 
space in which to find another roof. The 
rent-control bill which passed requires 
that in above cases landlords must give 
60 days’ notice. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The only enforcement provided for the 
Rent Administrator by the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1948 is the limited authority 
to seek injunctive relief to restrain a 
landlord from violation. 

No law can be fully effective unless 
adequate provision is made to enforce it. 
If the Congress really desired rent con- 
trol and intended to enact a law that will 
be fully respected and obeyed, it should 
have made provision for the criminal 
prosecution of willful, flagrant, and ha- 
bitual violators. 

The Rent Administrator should like- 
wise have been adequately equipped with 
the authority to bring treble damage 
actions for rent overcharges in those 
cases in which the tenant fails to bring 
such an action or otherwise settle his 
case after a reasonable period. The 
Housing Expediter testified that the in- 
adequate enforcement sanctions of the 
1947 law were ineffective to prevent wide- 
scale violation of the law. 

DECONTROL 


The 1948 rent-control bill continues 
the inequitable and harsh decontrol of 
the millions of units occupied by families 
living permanently in residential and 
apartment hotels, motor courts, trailer 
camps, and in units created by new con- 
structions, conversion of old units, and 
accommodations held off the rental 
market between February 1945 and Feb- 
ruary 1947. 

Millions of tenants, among whom are 
persons living on life-insurance benefits, 
annuities, veterans’ disability allow- 
ances and other sources of fixed income, 
will continue to be denied the protection 
of rent control as a result of the 1948 
bill. 

15 PERCENT RENT INCREASES 

The 1948 rent-control bill continues 

the so-called voluntary lease device. 
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The bill will permit leases running 
through December 31, 1949, with 15 per- 
cent rent increases to be made through 
December 31, 1948. I advocated rolling 
back the increases imposed by the leases 
made prior to December 31, 1947. I 
think the continuance of this rent hike 
device is wicked. 

We are forced by Republican majority 
action to vote for the Wolcott rent bill 
to obtain a slice of bread for millions of 
renters, when we should be voting for 
a real rent-control bill which would give 
them the loaf of bread they so badly 
need. 





Women in Armed Forces—Regular 
Versus Reserve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER] has charged me with the respon- 
sibility of killing S. 1641. 

If a bill as important as this is to be 
considered only on the Consent Calendar, 
then I unhesitatingly accept that respon- 
sibility. 

In the first place, I would call the at- 
tention of the House to page 48 of the 
Consent Calendar, for Tuesday, April 6, 
1948—ttoday’s calendar—wherein it de- 
scribes S. 1641 as “An act to establish the 
Women’s Army Corps in the Regular 
Army, to authorize the enlistment and 
appointment of women in the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps and the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve and for other 
purposes.” 

The Members of the House will note 
that the words “Regular Army,” and 
“Regular Navy” are predominant in the 
description of the bill. This is grossly 
misleading as this bill in the form it was 
reported out by the Committee on Armed 
Services, in no respect establishes the 
Women’s Corps in either the Regular 
Army or the Regular Navy. Make no 
mistake about it, it is a temporary l-year 
Reserve bill. 

The Senate voted to give women Regu- 
lar status as well as Reserve status in 
passing S. 1641. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
refused to give Regular status. 

The House bill definitely dodges the 
issue. The issue is simple—either the 
armed services have a permanent need 
of women officers and enlisted women or 
they do not. If they do, then the women 
must be given a permanent status. The 
only possible permanent status is that of 
Regular status—not Reserve status, 
which at most is temporary. There is no 
such thing as a service career for a Re- 
servist. 

This issue was squarely met by the 
Senate, which granted the request of the 
armed services to give women Regular, 
as well as Reserve, status in the armed 


services—and rejected the attempts to 
deny women Regular status. 

This legislation does not give women 
any security in their military service be- 
cause it discriminates against women, 
and it will result only in not getting 
women of desirable caliber for the armed 
services. 

I am convinced that this is extremely 
unwise legislation. I am further con- 
vinced that it is better to have no legis- 
lation at all than to have legislation of 
this type. I am, therefore, unalterably 
opposed to it and I objected. 

I would point out in answer to the 
charge of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SHAFER] that I have killed the bill, 
that there is nothing to prevent the Com- 
mittee from seeking a rule on the bill 
so that the House can fully discuss the 
bill—and so that amendments to the bill 
may be offered. ‘Therefore the responsi- 
bility is clearly that of the House Armed 
Services Committee—for it is up to the 
Committee to request a rule—and that 
means specifically the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. SHAFER] and the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ANDREWS]. 

When there is such a radical difference 
between the Senate version and the 
House version, it is extremely surprising 
that an attempt would be made to get 
this legislation railroaded through on the 
Consent Calendar. 

I include in my remarks copies of two 
letters which I wrote to the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee on the 
bill. They clearly state my position. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOvUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1948. 
Hon. W. G. ANDREWS. 
Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been told 
that Subcommittee No. 12, the Policy Sub- 
committee, has cleared S. 1641, the Women’s 
armed services integration bill, for hearing 
and action by Subcommittee No. 3, the Or- 
ganization Subcommittee, only at your ur- 
gent personal intervention. May I commend 
you for your forthright action? 

However, I have also been told that the 
Policy Subcommittee took this action on the 
strict condition and understanding that the 
bill be amended to prevent women from be- 
ing given Regular status in the armed serv- 
ices, and to grant them only Reserve status 
in the armed services, keeping them on active 
duty indefinitely. I have also been told that 
this compromise agreement results from “off- 
the-record executive session” statements of 
duly authorized officer representatives of the 
Navy Department. 

Such a compromise would definitely dodge 
the issue, The issue is simple—either the 
armed services have a permanent need of 
women officers and enlisted women or they 
don't. If they do, then the women must be 
given a permanent status. The only possible 
permanent status is that of Regular status— 
not Reserve status, which at most is tem- 
porary. There is no such thing as a service 
career for a Reservist. 

This issue was squarely met by the Senate, 
which granted the request of the armed serv- 
ices to give women Regular as well as Reserve 
status in the armed services and rejected the 
attempts to deny women Regular status. 

I hope the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee will match the forthright manner of 
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the Senate and give a direct “Yes” or “No” 
answer and not a dodging “maybe,” as has 
been reported to have been agreed upon by 
the policy subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C.,-March 20, 1948. 
Hon. W. G. ANDREWS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEarR MR. CHAIRMAN: Since I will be un- 
able to be present at the meeting of the com- 
mittee on March 23, 1948, when the WAC- 
WAVE legislation will be voted on, I wish to 
inform you that in the event that proxy votes 
are permitted to be cast, I desire that proxy 
votes be cast for me as follows: 

1. For integrating women into the armed 
services in permanent Regular status and Re- 
serve status; 

2. Against integrating women into the 
armed services only in a Reserve status and 
on extended active duty indefinitely, and 
barring them from permanent Regular status; 
and 

8. For restricting the assigned duties and 
number of women Reservists on active duty 
to the bare minimum necessary for the ad- 
ministrative housekeeping of a_ skeleton 
Women’s Reserve organization to be expanded 
in wartime—and exclusively for this purpose 
and not for any other duty. 

As I wrote you earlier, I am unalterably 
opposed to the proposal of giving women only 
Reserve status and keeping them on active 
duty indefinitely. If they are not to be given 
Regular status, then their Reserve service 
should be restricted as in (3) above. 

I am asking and authorizing Hon. LERoy 
JOHNSON to cast my proxy vote as indicated 
above. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include copy of an 
editorial taken from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, March 29, 1948: 


WHY BAR WOMEN? 


Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Representa- 
tive from Maine, who has been praised fre- 
quently by her male colleagues for her wis- 
dom and courage, deserves the plaudits of a 
wide public for her solitary vote in the House 
Armed Services Committee to make women 
permanent members of the militrry services. 

On advice from former Chief of Staff Eisen- 
hower and Defense Secretary Forrestal, the 
Senate voted overwhelmingly to admit Wacs, 
Waves, and other women into the armed 
services on a permanent basis, But the 
House committee has voted to put them in a 
reserve, to be called only when needed. 

Peacetime military service for American 
women can be looked upon as a right that 
would help prove this generation worthy of 
the men and women who participated in the 
first women's-rights convention at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., just 100 years ago. In the United 
States such service for women does not in- 
volve shouldering arms as in Russia or its 
satellites, but it can, even in America, be 
classed as a necessity. For, as was amply 
proved in the recent war, it prevents the 
weakening of national defense by assignment 
of able-bodied men to jobs that women usu- 
ally perform more cfficiently. 


WHY BAR WOMEN? 


I also include in the Recorp an anal- 
ysis of this issue. 


ANALYSIS OF REGULAR VERSUS RESERVE ISSUE 


First. It is an established fact, testi- 
fied by the Secretary of the Defense Es- 


Pa 
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tablishment and chiefs of the armed 
forces, that the utilization Of women in 
a permanent military establishment, now 
and in the future, is vital to the most 
efficient performance of its mission. 

Since it is assumed that any future 
emergency would require total mobiliza- 
tion of women as well as men, it is es- 
sential that the National Defense Estab- 
lishment maintains in each of the serv- 
ices a professional nucleus of women of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers ready 
for immediate expansion in time of emer- 
gency. Adequate preparedness requires 
trained skeleton staffs. 

Second. The inclusion of women in the 
Reserve rather than in the Regular Mili- 
tary Establishment does not guarantee 
the continued utilization of women by 
the armed forces. Any or all women 
might be removed from active duty 
should appropriations be cut. 

Such insecurity in an organization that 
offers no guarantee of a permanent ca- 
reer would result in only second-rate 
women volunteering for service. There- 
fore, it would be impossible to obtain and 
maintain the necessary skilled nucleus 
of officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Third. A bill to provide for women in 
the Organized Reserve Corps with no 
Regular Army counterpart will neceSsi- 
tate setting up a training structure in 
the Reserve for which there is no prece- 
dent in the male Reserve. 

Fourth. It has been stated that the bill 
providing for women in the Reserve will 
result in benefits for Reserve women on 
active duty equal to those of male per- 
sonnel in the Regular Army. This is 
based on a second assumption that H. R. 
2744 wil! pass the Senate. This state- 
ment is not true, even if H. R. 2744 should 
pass the Senate. 

(a) Title II of H. R. 2744 provides for 
the voluntary retirement, based upon 
years of service, of officers, warrant 
officers, and Regular Army enlisted men. 
This title applies to Reserve officers but 
is specifically limited to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army, so that en- 
listed women in a Reserve status would 
not receive any of its benefits. 

(b) The basic purpose of title III of 
H. R. 2744 is by providing retirement 
benefits to furnish an incentive that will 
hold men in the Reserve components 
for an extended period of time. To be 
eligible for the retirement benefits of 
title III, a person must be 60 years of 
age and must have satisfactorily per- 
formed Federal service for a minimum 
aggregate of 20 years in one or more of 
the armed services or their Reserve com- 
ponents, including certain stipulated re- 
quirements as to minimum periods of 
active Federal service. One example in- 
dicates that an enlisted woman in a Re- 
serve status would not receive the same 
benefits under this law as she would re- 
ceive if she were in the Regular Army. 
A 20-year-old Regular Army enlisted 
man can be assured that if he serves for 
30 years in the Regular Army he will be 
eligible for full retirement at the com- 
pletion of his thirtieth year or at age 50. 
An enlisted woman of the same age en- 
listing in a Reserve status, if she were 
permitted to serve 30 years on extended 
active duty, would have to wait until she 
reached her sixtieth birthday before she 


would be eligible to receive any retired 
pay. She would have to revert to inac- 
tive-duty status in the ERC, after com- 
pleting her 30 years service, or she might 
remain on active duty, but she would 
still have to wait 10 years before becom- 
ing eligible for any of the benefits ac- 
corded in this title. 

Fifth. It has been emphasized by the 
Secretary for National Defense, as well 
as by the Chiefs of Staff of the three 
services, that women are essential in cer- 
tain military jobs. Following the pat- 
tern of business and industry, the Mili- 
tary Establishment desires to utilize 
women in those jobs for which their 
aptitudes better qualify them than men. 
Based on the fact that women will 
always be needed in certain types of jobs 
in the Military Establishment, a Reserve 
bill will result in discrimination against 
women by giving them temporary status 
rather than the permanent status which 
proper utilization and mobilization plan- 
ning require. 





Shipment of War Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
press of the Nation is almost solidly be- 
hind the efforts of this Congress to stop 
shipment of war materials, and equip- 
ment needed in the manufacture of such 
materials, from the United States to the 
Soviet Union. In this connection, I pre- 
sent herewith an editorial from the Long 
ae Press-Telegram of March 26, 
1 $ 





STOP AID TO RED ARMY 


National safety demands an immediate 
embargo on exports from the United States to 
Russia, pending further investigation of 
shipments already completed and others still 
in process. 

Disclosures within the last 2 days hint that 
this country is repeating, on a vastly larger 
scale, the tragic mistake it made in supply- 
ing Japan with war materials to be used for 
the destruction of American armed forces 
and civilians. 

The 1947 report of the Long Beach Harbor 
Department shows that machinery, petro- 
leum products and unclassified items valued 
at $4,293,755 were shipped to the Soviet 
Union through the port here. More than 
half of the total was heavy machinery. It 
was these facts and others like them that 
influenced Long Beach Young Republicans to 
petition Congress for an embargo on all ex- 
ports to Russia and its satellite nations. 
Similar petitions and further evidence show- 
ing the extent to which the United States 
has contributed to Russian postwar military 
strength are developing rapidly. 

Chairman Raymond V. Darby of the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors yester- 
day said, in a vigorous protest, that he and 
Long Beach city officials recently saw in Long 
Beach Harbor planes and gasoline being 
loaded for shipment to Russia. 

The error in this case is even more flag- 
rant than in the prewar shipment of scrap 
iron and steel to Japan. Whereas Japan 
was supplied with scrap metal, the United 
States has permitted Russia within months 
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to buy an undetermined number of new 
plane engines, in operating condition and 
suitable for bombers or troop carriers, ac- 
cording to testimony before a House sub- 
committee. Since VJ-day, witnesses said, 
the War Assets Administration has disposed 
of 21,278 combat-type planes for scrap prices. 
How many of these eventually found their 
way to Russian-dominated territory—and 
who profited by the deals—is not known. 
Congressional investigators should dig up 
and publish that information. 

While the sales were arranged through 
brokers, the Federal administration cannot 
escape responsibility for permitting the ex- 
ports. All shipments of surplus material 
must be licensed by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and, in addition, surplus armament 
must be licensed by the State Department. 

Yet in the face of the deepening crisis 
in international relations, there is no evi- 
dence that any Federal agency has ordered 
a cancellation of licenses or even a thorough 
survey of the quantity and kinds of exports 
now awaiting shipment from American har- 
bors. 

“Boxes and cases marked for Russia are 
being loaded every day. They are being 
loaded this afternoon,” testified Clarence 
Carruthers, president of a New York 2ero- 
nautical supplies firm, who appcared before 
the subcommitte on Wednesday. 

Meanwhile, Washington dispatches predict 
that a $10,000,000,000 military preparedness 
pregram will be submitted soon to Congress 
by the administration. To authorize such 
an outlay against Russian aggression, and 
at the same time to supply Russia with the 
weapons for aggression, is a fantastic in- 
consistency. Since the Truman administra- 
tion has been slow to act, Congress on its 
own initiative should order an embargo now. 





The Reserve and the National Guard 





EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to permission § previously 
granted, I insert herewith a resolution 
adopted by the Greater Atlanta Chapter 
of the Reserve Officers Association at its 
regular meeting held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
March 10, 1948: 


It has come to the attention of the Greater 
Atlanta Chapter of the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation that the Army and Navy Journal, 
in the issue of 28 February 1948, editorially 
advocated the separation of the Reserve and 
National Guard officers’ nondisability retire- 
ment provisions in pending legislation (H. 
R. 2744) from those for the Regular Army 
and Air Force. 

It is difficult to believe that this editorial 
is speaking for the Army and Air Force of- 
ficers, for as such it would be a breach of 
good faith with the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion. Spokesmen for the officers of the Army 
and Air Force pledged their support of this 
legislation. 

This editorial we consider to be unfair and 
misleading in that it attempts to leave the 
impression that this pending legislation re- 
garding retirement of Reserve officers is a 
controversial matter. It is no more con- 
troversial, and probably not as much so, as 
other provisions of the bill. It has the 


backing of all the Departments of the armed 
forces. 

This provision for partial retirement Dene- 
fits of Reserves was advocated by General 
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Eisenhower and other high officials because 
it furnishes an incentive to officers to hold 
their commissions and keep themselves avail- 
able and fit for service when needed. 

Such advice and suggestion as was made 
in this editorial sabotages the confidence 
that should exist between officers of the Regu- 
lar Army and Reserves, and is most .nworthy 
on the part of the Army and Navy Journal, 
which has been the spokesmen of the services 
since 1863, and an outstanding advocate of 
national security: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Greater Atlanta Chapter 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association— 

1. That the aforesaid editorial be con- 
demned as being an attempt to put a wedge 
of doubt between Reserve officers and the 
high executive officers of the Regular Army; 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the editor of the Army and Navy Journal; 

3. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the editor of the official organ of the 
Reserves, the Reserve Officer, with the request 
that the same be published; and 

4. That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Congressman from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Georgia and to the two 
Senators from Georgia. 

Authorized by the Greater Atlanta Chapter 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association in regular 
meeting on March 10, 1948 at Atlanta, Ga. 

Percy H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Colonel, Armored Reserve, 
President, Greater Atlanta Chapter, 
Reserve Officers’ Association. 


The Oleo Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
certain members of this House who— 
never having been on a farm in their 
lives—believe most naively that the 1948 
farmer is a man who goes from one 
golden harvest to another, inspecting his 
sources of income from the front seat of 
a plushy limousine. 

His wife—in the minds of these same 
deluded members—sits beside him, clad, 
of course, in sables and silk. She toys 
with her priceless jewels as the farmer 
collects another bag of money. 

Well, the letters coming to my Office 
would quickly destroy these peculiar illu- 
sions. Farmers are not reaping vast 
profits, and especially not from butter. 

It is a mistake to bring up this oleo 
tax controversy and have it confused 
vith the general problem of high prices. 
If the oleomargarine tax is repealed, 
there will come a time when the farm 
families who are dependent on the cream 
checks for their income will suffer. 

The voice of the farmers of America 
who tend the cows that produce the but- 
ter is the voice of the people who get up 
early in the morning. It is the voice of 
the people who cannot take any week 
ends off because dairy cattle must be 
tended to Saturdays and Sundays and 
every other day. It is the voice of peo- 
ple who must carry on in spite of 
weather, prices, and political and eco- 
nomic attacks such as they are facing 
today. It is the voice of the people who 


make up rural America, the heart of our 
great Republic. An attack upon the 
dairy industry is an attack upon them. 

The farmers’ wives write most of the 
letters I receive. Their husbands are 
much too busy with the business of keep- 
ing the farms going to devote time to 
anything else. 

Mrs. Tom McClellan, of Elwood, Nebr., 
well stated the case for the farmer when 
she wrote: 


The other day 1 heard a radio announcer 
state that housewives now had a chance to 
oppose the tax now imposed on colored mar- 
garine. He didn’t say anything about dairy 
farmers’ wives who might write in favor of 
it, but I assume that is our lawful privilege 
also. Most housewives do not know that the 
true reason for imposing the tax is to pre- 
vent unscrupulous dealers from passing off 
margarine as butter. They seem to think we 
just stubbornly want them to have to. mess 
around with another bowl, doing their own 
coloring for just plain orneriness. 

The town or city housewife feels that the 
butter producer is getting rich from butter 
prices. What most people with no first- 
hand experience do not know is the huge 
amount of expensive feed it takes to produce 
the butter, and the tied-down job that is the 
dairymaid’s. 

If we take all the profit from the butter 
producer, then you are likely to finish the 
midwestern family-type farmer and elim- 
inate butter entirely from the grocery, doing 
both at once. 


Segregation in District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following news- 
paper article: 


[From the Washington edition of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Courier of April 3, 1948] 


ERP VERSUS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SEGREGATION 


Pressured by Nation-wide war-talk hysteria 
and the ominous implications in the recent 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, the 
United States Senate 2 weeks ago stamped its 
approval on the United States financed Euro- 
pean recovery program. 

Thus $5,300,000,000 of United States tax- 
payers’ money has been earmarked 4s first in- 
stallment for ERP, which in effect is a pro- 
gram designed to stem the spread of com- 
munism in Europe by supplying the economic 
needs of European war-shattered countries. 

About the same time the Senate took this 
historic action, here in the District our Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Hobart M. Corning, 
was pleading for an immediate expenditure of 
$50,000,000 to maintain our undemocratic, 
outmoded Jim Crow school system. 

A $50,000,000 emergency school program, 
financed by a Federal loan, is the only pos- 
sible solution to the ever-growing problem of 
overcrowding in the District's Negro schools, 
Corning declared. 

Taken together it is difficult to reconcile 
these two financial projects. On the one 
hand this country is virtually frightened into 
dumping billions into Europe to combat com- 
munism; on the other here is the spokes- 
man for a reactionary element striving 
mightily to perpetuate a system in which 
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communism ..should certain hit our most 
vulnerable point for infiltration. 

It is heartening to know, however, that 
national leaders are now acknowledging an 
awareness of' inconsistency of this country's 
preachments and programs abroad, and 
treatment. of minority group problems at 
home. 

During Senate debate on ERP, Senator 
Batt, Republican,- Minnesota, warned 
against the hypocrisy of trying to cover 
United States shortcomings at home by lav- 
ish expenditures of money abroad. 

“We are not fooling anyone but ourselves,” 
he told the Senate. “Europeans now know 
what goes on in America. We cannot buy 
democracy. We should first get our own 
house in order.” 

Even more pointed and direct was Con- 
gressman ArTHUR G. KLEIN, Democrat, New 
York City. Addressing the House on the 
measure he said in part: “We can prove to 
the people of the world that American de- 
mocracy is a vital, dynamic way of life by 
making it work. 

“By making sure that slum kids get the 
same chance to have a decent education as 
bankers’ children; that no one is discrimi- 
nated against because of his race, color, or 
creed.” 

Further along in his speech Representative 
KLEIN said: “It comes with ill grace for us 
to complain of European children being in- 
doctrinated with political propaganda while 
we waste millions in this country maintain- 
ing an extravagant double system of segre- 
gated schools in many States. 

“This includes the Nation’s Capital, where 
the Superintendent of Schools has said it 
will take a $50,000,000 expenditure just to 
keep up the un-American system of separate 
schools for blacks and whites.” 

Viewed against the backdrop of fast-mov- 
ing international events, world tensions, na- 
tional uncertainties and unrest and univer- 
sal strivings for peace and brotherhood, 
Corning’s:representation is pronounced un- 
Americanism, subtle but vicious. 

His and the position of those he repre- 
sents constitute a deliberate lie, or refusal 
to recognize the demands of the times. 

They know full well, as does every Dis- 
trict citizen, that Washington has more than 
enough schools. It is simply that those for 
whites are half empty; those for Negroes are 
criminally antiquated and pitifully over- 
crowded. 

It is within the power of the school offi- 
cials to recommend immediate ending of 
the dual system. Citizens were reminded 
of this reeently by the district court when 
it denied validity of suit brought by the 
Browne Junior High School PTA attacking 
the overcrowded condition. 

Thus it is revealed that our progress, and 
the progress of this Nation, is held in check 
by short-sighted, petty city officials without 
vision who stubbornly resist and ignore the 
changing demands of the times. Until they 
are replaced with enlightened, courageous 
leaders with vision our hopes are dim. 

Just so long, too, will our Nation continue 
to be embarrassed before the world in its 
efforts to sell American democracy abroad. 


Let’s Fight for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial by 
Mr. F. D. Simpson, from the Atlantic 
(Iowa) News-Telegraph: — _ 

LET'S FIGHT FOR PEACE - 

We wonder if getting ready for war does 
not father war. Every move made by the 
United States in the direction of war has 
resulted in a counter move by the Russians, 
so that each act of preparation brings war 
that much closer, until it seems that the 
threatening nations, after reaching a certain 
point in their. preparations, automatically 
fall into bloody conflict, 

Surely there:is some way to avoid war. 
How can this Nation ask the same young men 
who just returned from one war, to turn 
around and carry through another? Not un- 
til every resource is exhausted should this 
country be forced into war. Congress must 
find a way out. It is up #9 Congress, be- 
cause the rest of the administration has taken 
on such a military tinge and has such a fatal- 
istic attitude, that every move it makes 
brings the world closer to war. . 

We do not mean that the United States 
should become so pacific that it permits in- 
ternational gangsters to run roughshod over 
the world, but we do mean that in strength- 
ening our Nation we need not be so threat- 
ening that possible enemies construe. every 
move as a thrust at them. The United 
States can build herself without threatening 
Russia. She can make herself less and less 
vulnerable without convincing the Russians 
that she is preparing to attack them. She 
can see to it that free peoples remain free 
without furnishing the Reds with grounds 
for starting to war. 

It should be understood, too, that no war 
will eliminate the Communist moyement. A 
war might eliminate Russian, direction of 
Communist thought, but communism would 
continue. The only way it will ever be over- 
thrown will be through a demonstration of 
democracy’s superiority over communism— 
not by might of arms, but as a way of life. 

Finally, if this Nation, when it thinks of 
war, will think of it in terms of death to its 
own sons, there will be less talk of war and 
more effort expended in seeking grounds for 
peace. There is yet time to retain peace. 
Negotiations with Russia should be under- 
taken immediately... Maybe a bargain can be 
struck with the Reds. Perhaps some changes 
in present governments in Europe could. be 
instituted for the purpose of making democ- 
racy more palatable and for keeping the peo- 
ple from turning to communism. All things 
in Europe must not be lovely, else the people 
would not be wildly searching for something 
new. In any case, before this country is 
plunged into a war that no one wants and 
that no country is prepared for or can afford, 
every effort must be made to straighten out 
the mess into which Europe has fallen. Only 
when everything else has failed, should the 
nations try war. 





The Marshall Plan and a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a letter received from a con- 
stituent who has voiced in no uncertain 
terms his sentiment regarding the Mar- 
shall plan. I have deliberately withheld 
his name but it can be furnished upon re- 
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quest for any Member who might be in- 
terested. 


LAWRENCE SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. - 

Dear Mr. SMITH: I do not talk to labor 
men—I don’t talk to big-name manufac- 
turers—I do get around a lot and eat out 21 
times a week, 

I talk to taxpayers at lunch counters, etc. 

None of them favor the Marshall plan. 
Nobody has any confidence in this squan- 
dering. Nobody thinks the United Nations 
will settle anything. It is too soon to pin 
any hope to the actions of this Assembly. 

I just wrote a letter for you but it is too 
long. I will sum it all up by saying simply 
that the Russians were at war with the 
United States before the last war was half 
over. All this time Roosevelt was handing 
over valuable concessions to the enemy— 
Russia. We are still doing much the same 
thing. Russia will take all she can without 
firing a shot and then use startling force 
with her 4,000,000 men now under arms to 
swallow up all Europe and mid-Asia and 
even move into Manchuria before you men 
in Washington can rub your eyes. 

People everywhere ask: Why do we not 
have a unified front in Washington and a 
plan of action. Why are they debating now? 

Why don’t we have a strong man who will 
speak out now to Russia and say, “Stop.” 
Drop an atom bomb within 24 hours if they 
don’t get back within their own borders. 
We need not go to war now but we must 
act now. Take this matter out of politics. 
Do not wait till after election. The Rus- 
sians have a plan. They are usingit. Their 
timetable shows they will take all they can 
before election. 

It appears to me that we should shelve the 
United Nations till we have united many 
nations under a plan of our own. We must 
use Russian style of tactics to win. We must 
take over military and police control but let 
the various governments alone and intact. 
We must then purge all Communists by 
secret police methods and all countries de- 
siring our aid must agree to this. Also, it 
is clear that no subversive elements be 
allowed to vote, to say nothing of not allow- 
ing them a place on the ballot. We must 
get tough—and quickly—if we are to win 
without firing a shot. Otherwise if the Rus- 
sians take over an inch more we will be em- 
broiled in a shooting war and with manpower 
five to one against us we do not know if we 
will surely win. So, stop talking and start 
immediate action. Brush the brass hats out 
of the way. Our confused, disorganized na- 
tional defense is amazing. How are we go- 
ing to muddle through? While top planners 
are debating a spark may be set off and we 
are not ready. Send this letter to President 
Truman if you think best and let us get on 
with a unified plan of action. 

Yours truly. 





Potato Growers in California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the authority given me to extend 
my own remarks in the REcorpD and in- 
clude a speech, I am very glad to have 
printed a speech made by the Honorable 
S. R. Smith, Director of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
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keting Administration, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at the 
fourth annual meeting of the Kern 
County Potato Growers Association at 
Bakersfield, Calif., on March 16, 1948. 

Mr. Smith tells the potato growers in 
California some wholesome truths which 
I hope they will take to heart, because if 
the potato growers in that great State 
persist in the way they are going in de- 
voting increased acreage to potatoes it 
will merely destroy any effectiveness that 
the support price program as operated 
under the Steagall amendment by the 
Agriculture Department may have. 

The policy of the New Jersey potato 
growers is quite a contrast to the attitude 
of these farmers in California. In about 
1925 there were 95,000 acres under potato 
cultivation in New Jersey, but this acre- 
age has been reduced considerably in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture so that in 1947 about 54,000 
acres were under production. 

The New Jersey potato grower has 
really done an extraordinary job in co- 
operation with the Government because 
he recognizes that by such cooperation 
his best interests are served. It is my 
earnest hope that potato growers in all 
parts of the country will cooperate in 
the Government program and not jeop- 
ardize the interests of the industry by 
flooding the market with potatoes. 

Mr. Smith’s excellent speech follows: 


THE 1948 POTATO PROGRAM 


Gentlemen, I’m very happy to be with you 
today. I enjoyed being here last year and 
I have looked forward to meeting with you 
again this year. But it’s not solely because 
I enjoyed my visit a year ago that I have an- 
ticipated being with you again. Actually, 
I’ve looked forward to talking to you today 
because I have some things on my chest 
that I want to get off. 

Your efficient secretary and my good friend, 
Sid Carnine, has taken the liberty of assign- 
ing to me the topic “The 1948 Potato Pro- 
gram.” So I in turn am going to take the 
liberty of discussing this topic in my own 
way. I’m not going to go into this year's 
program. The support price schedule for the 
early potatoes which are of primary interest 
to you has already been announced, together 
with the more important features of the pro- 
gram. Details of the provisions of the 1948 
early potato program will be in the hands 
of your State production and marketing ad- 
ministration people soon, and they will pass 
the information along to you. 

What I’m going to do, instead of discussing 
program details, is to indulge myself in some 
plain talking. What I’m going to do is trade 
places with you gentlemen. Whenever you 
have encountered something in a potato 
program with which you found yourselves in 
disagreement, you have been blunt, direct, 
and at times rough in your criticism. Well, 
today, I’m going to speak with equal frank- 
ness. I don’t expect that what I’m going 
to say will make you happy, but I’m sure you 
will recognize that each of us ought to under- 
stand clearly the other’s position. 

I'll quote you a couple of figures, to start 
out. Your potato goal in southern Califor- 
nia this year is 52,000 acres. Your planting 
intentions indicate an acreage for harvest of 
75,000 acres. On an acreage basis, that’s 
about 57 percent compliance. On a grower 
basis, it’s about 70 percent compliance. And 
looking at it broadly and detachedly, it’s a 
very poor compliance record 

This certainly looks like outright disre- 
gard, by one segment of an industry, of pro- 
visions of a national program designed for 
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its own protection. You may feel that this 
is your business. And, to an extent, you 
are right. You very well may come out in 
good shape on this year’s operation. You 
may have a locally profitable short run. 
But you might better take the long view of 
your operations and see how you will come 
out in the long haul. And you would do 
well to keep constantly in mind that what 
you do in Kern County, Calif., has its bear- 
ing on the over-all potato picture. It may 
also have a great deal to do with what ma- 
chinery the potato industry will have to 
work with in a post-Steagall period. 

I trust that I am not alone here in re- 
alizing that, failing continuing or similar 
legislation by the Congress, there will be no 
Steagall amendment mandatory price sup- 
port for potatoes, including Kern County po- 
tatoes, next year. 

In connection with this, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson on February 26 
of this year again addressed a letter to the 
House and Senate Agricultural Committees 
on the subject of price support. Covering the 
question generally, the Secretary emphasized 
the problems of potatoes. 

In his letter, Secretary Anderson pointed 
out that farmers were deserving of the far- 
seeing legislation which afforded them basic 
price protection for a postwar period of read- 
justment to peacetime production schedules. 
But, he emphasized, farmers do not wish, any 
more than does the rest of the country, to 
continue operating under a frozen pattern of 
inflexible price supports which can under 
certain conditions result in a waste of pro- 
duction effort, waste of money, and waste of 
soil, 

Secretary Anderson recapitulated in his 
letter some of the more troublesome prob- 
lems encountered in recent years under 
potato price-support operations. Outstand- 
ing of these was the burdensome 100,000,000- 
bushel surplus of the 1946 crop. Despite 
vigorous and aggressive action by the De- 
partment to handle this surplus, more than 
25,000,000 bushels were lost entirely. And 
net cost of the price-support program for the 
1946 crop approximated $89,000,000. 

Direct steps were taken by the Department 
to minimize price-support costs and waste 
for the 1947 crop. Supports were limited to 
those farmers who remained within potato- 
acreage goals and better quality potatoes 
were channeled into the commercial market, 
with necessary diversion concentrated on 
lower grades. These efforts were partly suc- 
cessful. The Department has not been com- 
pelled to remove from commercial markets 
as much of the 1947 crop as it did of the 1946 
crop, and only about a half million bushels 
were lost. But the best current estimate is 
that when the marketing year ends, the 1947 
price-support operations will have cost about 
$45,000,000. 

The fact that the current program may 
cost that much—$45,000,000—even in a year 
when production was only a few million bush- 
els above the goal, and when all practicable 
steps were taken to minimize costs and 
waste, spotlights the potato problem. It is 
something to which you gentlemen gathered 
here today should give a good deal of 
thought. And while you are thinking, you 
might give consideration also to the fact that 
the Congress has not as yet indicated its will- 
ingness to continue Steagall price support 
after December 31. 

This December 31 cut-off date affects you 
here in California—that its, it affects you in 
your late crop counties this year. Moreover, 
what you people do here in California this 
year on early potatoes does affect what may 
happen to the entire potato industry for 
many years tocome. It would be well for you 
to gear your thinking to a period of several 
years, and not to a single year’s operations. 

You know, when you get to looking it over, 
you are relatively new in the potato business. 
From 1925 to 1930 you averaged only about 
2,000 acres of potatoes. You've come a long 


way since then—a mightly long way. Kern 
County now accounts for about 60 percent of 
the total southern California potato acreage. 
But, despite the size of your operations, now, 
you're still pretty much late-comers in the 
potato business. 

It wasn’t until 1939 that California turned 
out a 10,000,000 bushel crop. That year Cali- 
fornia’s acreage was 33,000 and you produced 
10,890,000 bushels. The California farm price 
for those potatoes was about 51 cents a bush- 
el. There was no Department of Agriculture 
price support for that crop, and 1,041,000 
bushels went unharvested because of market 
conditicns. The Government did not buy 
them. 

Acreage jumped to 39,000 in 1941, but 
dropped back to 35,000 in 1942. Then it 
leaped to 49,000 in 1943, with production of 
nearly 16,500,000 bushels. In 1944 acreage 
increased to 64,000 and production to 22,750,- 
000 bushels. Potatoes were looking like a 
crop, tailor-made for southern California. 
Yield per acre was increasing—to over 350 
bushels. 

In 1945 acreage was stepped up to 73,000; 
total production went to 23,360,000 bushels, 
In 1946 acreage soared to 81,000. Production, 
with a yield per acre of 410 bushels, was 33,- 
210,000 bushels. And the Government, as 
you gentlemen well remember, bought plenty 
of your potatoes. 

Then last year, in 1947, you pulled back a 
little. Your acreage came down to 62,000 
and your production dropped down to 26,- 
040,000 bushels. I think you were a little 
wary of the acreage goal provision of the 
potato price-support program. 

Now this year, 1948, your recommended 
goal for southern California is 52,000 acres. 
You have indicated that your actual acreage 
will be closer to 75,000 acres. 

That, of course, is up to you. It’s your 
gamble. You probably think you’re going to 
hit the jackpot. Maybe you're right—and 
maybe you’re wrong. I’m sure I don’t know 
how your gamble will turn out. But, if the 
gamble you are taking on the disposal of your 
crop, in view of the western late crop situa- 
tion, proves wrong I don’t see where you'll 
have much of a reasonable basis to ask the 
Department of Agriculture to bail you out. 
If you guess wrong, it will be your problem. 

I hope you will bear this statement in 
mind. If you choose to disregard the goal 
provisions of the national potato program— 
and your planting intentions have indicated 
that you may have overplanted your goal by 
many thousands of acres this year—then I 
hope you have made plans for handling the 
production that acreage will bring forth. 





Conditions in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the announcement of the Morgenthau 
plan I have been concerned, as have 
others of my colleagues and many of our 
fellow citizens, over the conditions in 
Germany. 

Judge Joseph J. Moriarty of the eighth 
judicial district of Minnesota has recent- 
ly made an extended visit to Germany. 
The following is a newspaper account of 
the speech made by him on March 23 at 
New Ulm, Minn., and under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I also 
include a resolution which was unani- 
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mously adopted by an audience of over a 
thousand persons at New Ulm, Minn., and 
a resolution of the village of Winsted, 
Minn., concerning the same subject, all of 
which will be of great interest to those 
who are concerned in the peace of the 
world. 

The newspaper account and resolu- 
tions follow: 


[From the New Ulm (Minn.) Review of 
March 25, 1948] 


Morrarty MESSAGE HAILED BY HUNDREDS AT 
ArMORY—NEw ULM Fist To Apopr Speak- 
ERS’ RECOVERY PLAN—STARTS Bali ROLLING 


A solemn, thoughtful audience packed the 
armory Tuesday evening to hear Judge 
Joseph J. Moriarty, Shakopee, tell of condi- 
tions in Germany and present his suggestions 
for a solution of the problems. That same 
group roared its approval at the close of his 
address and rose to its feet as unanimous 
approval was given to three resolutions pro- 
posed by Attorney Tom Streissguth. This 
unanimous decision will mark New Ulm as 
the first city to express verbally to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, Mimnesota Repre- 
sentatives and Congressmen, their desire for 
immediate action in Germany, according to 
the plan*of Judge Mortarty. 

John Heymann, C. & C. president, pre- 
sented Dr. H. E. Schwermann, recently re- 
turned visitor to Germany, and Attorney 
Streissguth, who in turn presented Judge 
Moriarty. 

Dr. Schwermann outlined his experiences 
in Germany, where he also met Judge Mor- 
jiarty, and described the want and suffering 
of the German people. He pointed out that 
skill of the Germans and the need of being 
permitted to manufacture and produce. De- 
claring that the black market flourishes in 
DP camps, he stressed that there was a dif- 
ference between displaced persons and refu- 
gees. He also declared that exchange of 
needed products between the border coun- 
tries and Germany would alieviate the com- 
mercial standstill to which the country has 
been reduced. 


MORIARTY’S MISSION 


Attorney Streissguth explained that Judge 
Moriarty has a mission and that is to do 
something about conditions in Germany. 
The 64-year-old district fudge lost a son 
Maxinne, a Navy pilot, in World War; another 
son, Pat, came back, only to return to Ger- 
many to organize the first boys’ club in the 
country. In this way the fudge learned first- 
hand about conditions in Germany; he 
wanted an official mission to go there and 
bring the information he gleaned to other 
Americens. He was given that mission by 
the President of the United States; when- 
ever needed he was given military escort and 
he was the first man to enter Germany who 
was given the right of free speech. Every 


word of his report, submitted to President | 


Truman is true. What he asks and wants is a 
country-wide program which will approve his 
plan for giving the people of Germany the 
same chance to work out their salvation in 
the world, as we in America, 

Judge Moriarty told of the work with Ger- 
man youth and then launched into an ac- 
count of conditions as he saw them in the 
war-torn cities of Germany. He told of the 
dead bodies still buried in the debris and still 
being sought; of the thousands yet unrecov- 
ered in the tunnels of Berlin, which were 
flooded by Hitler’s orders in order to shut 
off the Russians. 


GERMAN PEOPLE NOT TO BLAME 


“The German people had nothing to do 
with the war,” declared the speaker. A po- 
litical organization in control did the same 
thing that is now happening in Poland, Fin- 
land, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia under 
Russia’s plans. Said he, “The entire situa- 
tion there is working out according to Henry 
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Morgenthau’s plans, after leaving the Treas- 
ury Department for the State. Why didn’t 
we stop Morgenthau? Why wasn’t something 
done to stop what happened to the German 
people? Why wasn’t something done about 
Poland, Finland, and the other countries? 
I'll tell you why. We didn’t know about it 
until after it happened.” 

Quoting a press correspondent with whom 
he talked while in Germany Moriarty said, 
“Morgenthau’s hands are dripping with 
blood; but if we are called upon to fight 
Russia, more blood will be on his hands. 
If we are to survive, we must change hate 
and desire for extermination of people to 
rebuilding and rehabilitation of people.” 

What is the matter in Germany? Mor- 
genthau’s plan to deindustrialize the coun- 
try is exactly what Russia wants. Every 
plant is a military potential. Why don’t 
the German people go to work? “What 
with?” There is a policy of extermination 
that goes on all of the time. People are al- 
ways hungry; they want to work if they have 
tools or equipment, but all of that is military 
potential and has been swept into Russia, 

Over eight or ten thousand persons are 
dying from starvation each month. Judge 
Moriarty pointed out that New Ulm and the 
tewns in the various communities in Minne- 
sota have done an outstanding job in send- 
ing packages to the needy and urged that 
more be sent. It is distributed by the Army 
and right there is where he asked a question 
that has been asked repeatedly in America, 
What happens to the food? There was a 
crop failure in German, last year. The 
swivel chair experts figured that 60 percent 
of the normal crop was raised but they made 
a mistake of 40 percent in their estimate. 

There are no trains, they were taken to 
Russia, except one leading out of important 
towns. “Who took them off?” ‘The United 
States of America,” answered Moriarty. 
The food is taken by the black market and 
sold at prices that the average person can- 
not pay. Bacon is $30 a pound on the black 
market; an egg (after it has been kept in the 
United States 2 years) costs 15 cents and a 
suit of clothes costs $700. The racketeers of 
the world run the black market and this 
originates right in the DP camps. The 
racketeers of Europe—the convicts, Com- 
munists, the worst of criminals are waiting 
and biding their time to come to America. 
We don't want them in Minnesota or the 
United States. If the German mark is sta- 
bilized, the racketeers will own Germany. 
America cannot afford to see the extermi- 
nation of the German race, if we do we will 
lose our liberty. 

Russia is at one end of the balance beam; 
America at the other, the pivot point is 
where the fate of sixty or eighty thousand 
people rests. Which way will it go? Stalin 
knows it—Morgenthau knows it—but we can 
do something about it. 


MORIARTY’S PLAN 


Judge Moriarty suggested that the Presi- 
dent have a long-range policy against Rus- 
sia and demand, now, that Russia give back 
into the German zone the territory which 
they occupy. He urged that a democratic 
form of government be set up and that Ger- 
man currency be stabilized. Germany is one 
of the economic units and this would be 
a stronghold against communism. He asked 
that the people of America back up resolu- 
tions which would bring this about. If it 
means county organization this is what we 
must do. 

After visiting the places of suffering and 
misery, where utter desolation stalks, Judge 
Moriarty stated that Germany is not God- 
less. Churches are being rebuilt, when a 
preference is given to rehabilitate buildings. 
“They are teaching Christ from the ruins 
that the Godlessness of Hitler brought upon 
a blessed land.” 

A warning came from the stern-faced man, 
who chose to see Germany the hard way at 
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his own expense, that he might bring back 
to his own country the message heard at 
the armory. But there was a warning for 
America, too. “Be careful that God remains 
in our midst,” he charged. “Maybe, like 
Germany, too many pink Communists in 
the State Department, should be moved out; 
along with them should go the eager beavers 
below. Let’s establish a government by God- 
fearing people.” How can you get along 
in a democracy without God? We recognize 
God. The Constitution and the courts were 
founded upon a recognition of God. Amer- 
ica needs help to maintain that conscious- 
ness. 

In presenting the resolutions which were 
adopted unanimously in favor of the Mori- 
arty plan. Attorney Streissguth said that he 
would ask the C and C to appoint a com- 
mittee to select a collection center in the 
county where food and clothing for the 
relief of the German people could be brought 
and sent out. 

Judge Moriarty was feted at a dinner at 
Turner Hall that evening in honor of his 
sixty-fourth birthday. Even a birthday cake 
centered the table where business and pro- 
fessional men gathered to pay tribute to 
one of Minnesota’s outstanding citizens. 
Attorney Streissguth was host for the event. 


[From the New Ulm (Minn.) Daily Journal of 
March 24, 1948] 


Mass MEETING DEMANDS UNITED STATES AID 
GERMANY To Hatt COMMUNIST MArcH— 
Moriarty’s TALK BRINGS ACTION HERE— 
Must Aip GERMANY oR LOSE OwN LIBERTY, 
SHAKOPEE JUDGE SAYS 


Residents of New Ulm and surrounding 
towns present at a public mass meeting at the 
New Ulm armory Tuesday night had taken 
the lead today in recommending that the 
United States give increased aid to Germany 
as a means of stemming the western push of 
the Communists in Europe. 

The action came in approval of three reso- 
lutions by approximately 1,000 people after 
they had heard two recent European visi- 
tors—Dr. Henry E. Schwermann of New Ulm 
and District Judge Joseph J. Moriarty of 
Shakopee—describe conditions in Germany. 

Thomas O. Streissguth, New Ulm attorney, 
long-time professional associate of Judge 
Moriarty, and a former justice of the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court, drew up the resolutions 
approved enthusiastically by the crowd. 

The meeting opened at 8 o’clock following 
a short concert by the New Ulm Municipal 
Band under the direction of Ray Meidl. 
John Heymann, president of the New Ulm 
Civic and Commerce Association, presided at 
the meeting. 

Dr. Schwermann reviewed his trip to Ger- 
many, a talk which, in its essentials, was 
much the same as he has given in several 
previous appearances. 

President Heymann, following Schwer- 
mann’s talk, called upon Attorney Streiss- 
guth to introduce the Shakopee judge. 

Moriarty, in a typical, fighting address, 
made such an impression and aroused such 
interest that when a voluntary offering was 
taken at the end of the meeting, $205 was 
given. 

The offering was collected by Frank Nie- 
mann, Henry N. Somsen, Jr., Carl Witt, and 
Nic Retzlaff. Nic made a rush trip to his 
hardware store to get four children’s gaily 
painted sand pile play pails which resulted 
in passing the pail instead of passing the 
plate. 

Judge Moriarty arrived in New Ulm early, 
and his friends here were pleased to learn he 
was sharing his sixty-fourth birthday cele- 
bration with them. An informal dinner was 
held in honor of the event, and a birthday 
cake was served. 

Mr. Streissguth, in introducing Moriarty, 
reviewed the fact that Judge Moriarty had 
lost a son, a Navy pilot, in the last war; and 
that another son, Sgt. Patrick Moriarty, has 
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become world-famous for his German boys’ 
clubs, in which more than 100,000 boys are 
now enrolled in Germany. 

Space limitations today prohibit a complete 
report on Judge Moriarty’s speech. ‘The fol- 
lowing excerpts will give, it is hoped, an 
intelligent outline of his principle points: 

The war was caused by a political organi- 
zation which got into control of Germany, 
which tied the people hand and foot. As weil 
ask, why didn’t the people of Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Poland, and now Finland, stop 
their leaders from going over to totalitarian- 
ism. “Gone from the top,” the judge said. 

As well ask, he declared, why didn’t we, the 
American people, do something about Roose- 
velt’s commitments at Teheran and Yalta 
and Truman’s pledges at Potsdam. 

Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau dom- 
ineered the United States State Department 
into a policy of extermination in Germany. 
Why didn’t we stop Morgenthau? 

A Chicago news correspondent told Mori- 
arty, ‘““Morgenthau’s hands are dripping with 
the blood of the German people today.” 
And, Moriarty asserted, Morgenthau’s hands 
will be dripping with the blood of American 
boys if this country has to resort to arms to 
halt Joe Stalin. 

Eighty percent of the black market in Ger- 
many is operated from the displaced persons’ 
camps—“criminals waiting to be brought 
into the bosom of America.” Governor 
Youngdahl would be pleased to have 60 of 
these families in Scott County. I don't know 
how many he would be pleased to have in 
Brown County, but I do know the 60 we'd get 
wouldn’t be in our county 24 hours. We'd 
run ’em out.” 

Racketeers of the world have centered 
themselves in Germany to get in on the 
black market. “Where the carcass js, there 
gather the vultures.” Many are from the 
United States; one cleaned up $800,000 since 
September 1, another $400,000. 

The Russians have picked Germany clean 
of industrial potential. We let them have the 
bread-basket area of Germany, too. Al- 
though it is said the United States has 
changed its policy of extermination, it has 
not been stopped. Eight thousand to 10,000 
die every month of hunger and starvation. 

“America cannot afford to let Germany go 
down. If we permit that, we will lose our 
own liberty just as sure as we sit here 
tonight.” 

Germany is the pivot point of Europe. 
Stalin knows that. Is it too late? Can we 
about-face? Yes. I told President Truman 
if we had a courageous long-range policy 
Russia wouldn’t move. 

The United States should demand Russia 
return its sector, and a democratic condition 
formed as a condition of the Marshall plan. 

Don’t think for one minute Germany is a 
godless nation. They are teaching Christ 
from the ruins. 

We've got too many pink Communists in 
the State Department. It’s time to reestab- 
lish the Government in the hands of God- 
fearing people. 

At a mass meeting attended by over a 
thousand citizens of Brown, Nicollet, and 
adjoining counties, held at the armory in 
the city of New Ulm, Minn., on the 23d day 
of March 1948, under the auspices of the 
Civic and Commerce Association of New Ulm, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas uniform official and unofficial 
reports on present conditions in Europe in 
general, and Germany in particular, includ- 
ing the reports we have heard tonight from 
the Honorable Joseph J. Moriarty, judge of 
the eighth judicial district of the State of 
Minnesota, and Dr. Henry E. Schwermann 
of New Ulm, Minn., have made us realize the 
desperation of the democratic peoples of 
Europe, and particularly those of Germany, 
and have clearly shown the pressing need of 
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a complete reorganization of the governmen- 
tal structure of Germany as a means of stop- 
ping the westward surge of communism: 
Be it 

“Resolved— 

“1. That the United States spare no effort 
or funds and waste no precious time in pro- 
viding adequate food, clothing, and medical 
supplies for the starving people of Germany, 
thereby affording them an opportunity to 
live normal and healthy lives; 

“2. That the United States take vigorous 
steps to immediately wipe out and perma- 
nently suppress the gigantic “black market” 
now in complete control of the food supplies 
in Germany and one of the major obstacles 
to its economic recovery; and 

“3. That pending the adoption of a peace 
treaty with Germany, the United States de- 
mand that the American, English, French, 
and Russian zones into which Germany is 
now divided for administrative and military 
purposes, be consolidated and organized into 
one central democratic government, with 
complete civil and administrative powers 
short of sovereignty itself; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, to our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, and 
to General Huebner of the United States 
occupation forces in Germany, for immediate 
consideration and action.” 


WINSTED, Minn., March 29, 1948. 

t a meeting consisting of nearly 700 peo- 
ple assembled in the village of Winsted, Mc- 
Leod County, Minn., on the 29th day of March 
1948, the following resolution is unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas it appears to the satisfaction of 
the people here and everywhere that the Ger- 
mah people of the American zone of Germany 
are suffering hunger, starvation, and exposure 
which has amazingly increased the death rate 
and whereas, it is possible and within the 
power of the Government of the United States 
to immediately remedy this deplorable situa- 
tion. 

“Whereas an organized Germany, fully 
supported by the United States in food, 
clothing, medicine, and other necessities of 
life, is vital to the safety and security of the 
United States of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That it is the unanimous con- 
sensus of this meeting that something be 
done at once to relieve the situation and that 
this resolution be forthwith forwarded to 
Hon. Josern P. O'Hara, the duly elected and 
acting Member of Congress from this district, 
to Hon. JosePH Batt and Hon. Epwarp THYE, 
the duly elected and acting Senators from the 
State of Minnesota, and we hereby urge them 
and each of them, as our Representatives in 
Congress, to forthwith and at once bring this 
important matter to the attention of the 
Congress to the end that something be done 
at once without further delay; be it further 

“Resolved, That the chairman of the meet- 
ing forthwith forward this resolution to the 
Honorable JosEPH P. O'Hara, Honorable 
JOSEPH BALL, and Honorable Epwarp THYE.” 


The Federal Grant For Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 
Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 


under unanimous consent that. I may 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 


en editorial from the Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1948: 


TO HUSBAND A VITAL RESOURCE 


In its 58-to-22 vote in favor of the Taft 
aid-to-education bill, the Senate has taken 
enlightened action in behalf of the Nation's 
greatest single asset—the potential talent of 
its young folk. 

The measure has been resisted on two main 
grounds: First, on the ground that it will 
cost too much; and second, on the ground 
that it will open the door to Federal control 
of education. On both counts, however, Sen- 
ator Tart and its other advocates have argued 
persuasively to the contrary. 

Their answer to the economy-minded is 
that the bill constitutes a sound investment 
in the development of the minds of America’s 
young—a vital natural resource that is in 
danger of erosion wherever primary and sec- 
ondary education is deficient. As for the 
control power, the answer is that the bill 
specifically vests it in the States, even to 
the extent of determining whether any of 
the Federal funds are to be used, directly or 
indirectly, to support the operations of pri- 
vate or sectarian schools. 

What the Senate has voted to do is simply 
to deal with a situation in which many of 
our cities and towns are running inadequate 
schools because they cannot afford anything 
better. They are located in the less pros- 
perous States—States that are unable, by 
themselves, to finance the minimum job that 
needs to be done. They may allot as large 
a percentage of their income to this field as 
do the richer ones, but still they lag be- 
hind and their children do not have nearly 
the same educational opportunity as chil- 
dren elsewhere. Thus, for example, Missis- 
sippi’s schooling outlay is less than $45 per 
year per child, as against more than $198 
in New Jersey. 

Wholly apart from the fact that such in- 
terstate educational disparities mock the 
democratic concept of equal opportunities 
for all, they indicate a condition that must 
certainly be taking its toll of potential talent. 
The toll may not be measurable in terms 
of dollars and cents, but certainly it adds 
up to the waste of a great human resource, 
a@ waste that needs to be checked every bit 
as much as the erosion of our soil. Accord- 
ingly, to cope with the problem, the Senate 
would have the Federal Government grant 
to the States a minimum of $5 annually 
per school child and a maximum of about 
$25—an aid program that would cost ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 in its first year. 

This would not equalize interstate educa- 
tional opportunities, but it would improve 
them substantially where they are deficient. 
Everything considered, its supporters have 
made an excellent case for the view that 
the House will be practicing good husbandry 
if it follows the Senate's lead in adopting the 
program. 


Henry A. Wallace and the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
common knowledge, I believe, that the 
greatest threat to world Peace, to our 
way of life and to western civilization, 
is the threat of Communist domination 
and the well-known desire of Russia to 
make a police state of the world. It is 
equally realized that Russia has un- 
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fortunately succeeded in this effort in 
many countries in which only from 5 to 
not over 20 percent of the population are 
Communist. She bores from within, 
secures control of the police, destroys 
respect for the Parliament, which, as you 
know, is similar to our Congress, replaces 
the patriotic democratic members with 
Communist stooges and takes over. 

Unfortunately there are prominent 
citizens of our country who do not call 
themselves Communists but are greatly 
contributing toward the success of this 
infamous effort. Of them, I consider 
Henry A. Wallace to be the outstanding 
one. In fact, I think he convinced 
practically all who heard his testimony 
before our Foreign Affairs Committee in 
February that such is the case. Before 
quoting therefrom, it should be stated 
that the annual proposed costs of the 
Marshall plan, or ERP, is approximately 
$5,300,000,000 which Mr. Wallace pre- 
tends to believe, by using very dubious 
argument indeed, would be $18,000,000,- 
000 instead. I quote from his testi- 
mony: 

Mr. JARMAN. You spoke of a blueprint tor 
peace. I believe you would be the last to 
feel that you have a monopoly on your desire 
for peace. I believe you would agree that 
others also want peace, even though they ap- 
proach it from a different route, 

Mr. Wattace. That is right, str. 

Mr. JARMAN. You spoke of the march of 
people everywhere to a new light free of re- 
action. You refer to the old deal in Europe. 
You refer to economic gauleiters. 

Now, is this peace that you have in mind 
the type of peace which now exists in coun- 
tries such as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and particularly Bulgaria? 

Mr. WALLACE. Peace is a very difficult thing 
to attain, as we all know. I certainly am 
against a peace that is obtained by any type 
of totalitarianism. However, we have to ap- 
proach the problem from the existing situa- 
tion and the keystone to peace at the pres- 
ent time fundamentally is an understanding 
between the United States and Russia. 

Mr. JARMAN. That being true, do you really 
think it is fair—bearing in mind that we al- 
ways have had national defense in this coun- 
try, and I hope we always will—we always 
have had a certain expense for our Army and 
Navy even in peace—to include the entire 
military expense in your statement of the 
expense of the ERP for this year? 

Mr. WALLACE. You can add up all the vari- 
ous items and then subtract the amount we 
spent for the military prior to World War II, 
and still have more than $18,000,000,009. 

Mr. JARMAN. You did do that in your fig- 
ures? 

Mr. WALLACE. I did not go into the full de- 
tails but you will find if you subtract the 
amount spent in 1939 you still have over 
$18,000,000,000. 

Mr. JARMAN. I do not know what the 
budget was in 1939. You do not charge all 
of that increase—we have had a war in the 
meantime the peace of which has not been 
signed and consequently have occupation 
armies in Europe and Asia, which was not true 
in 1939—you do not charge all of that in- 
crease to ERP, do you? 

Mr. WALLACE. No; not the interest on the 
debt and that sort of thing, no. 

Mr. JARMAN. I mean the national defense; 
the $11,000,000,000 for national defense? 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes; I included it all. 

Mr. JARMAN. You included that? 

Mr. Wat.Lace. That is right. 

Mr, JARMAN. I just do not see how you 
arrive at that conclusion. 

Mr, WALLACE. It just depends on the point 
of view, sir. 
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Mr. JanméN. From my viewpoint I hope you 
are sounder in some of your other presenta- 
tions than I think you are in that one. 

Mr. WALLACE. Well, why are we spending 
all this money for the military? I will say 
this for the military—you are evidently a 
very good friend of the military. 

Mr. Jarman. I am primarily a friend of 
this country. 


The witness also said in reply to Mrs. 
BOLtTon: 

Mr. WALLACE. No; I do not think it possible 
to say specifically what the approach would 
be. The method of it seems to me to be 
quite clear; * * * second; that there must 
be a meeting by the new President and the 
head of the Russian Government, Premier 
Stalin. 


I also quote the practically identical 
reference in the initial advertisement of 
my opponent in the congressional race 
now in progress: 

I am convinced that personal talks be- 
tween the President and Premier Stalin 
should be renewed. 


A recent Drew Pearson column said: 


It looks as if Henry Wallace's third party 
is now acting on direct orders from Moscow. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing into the REcorD an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the April 4 edi- 
tion of the Washington Sunday Star, en- 
titled, “To Husband a Vital Resource.” 

I agree entirely with this editorial and 
hope that the Congress will heed its 
advice. 

TO HUSBAND A VITAL RESOURCE 


In its 68-to-22 vote in favor of the Taft 
aid-to-education bill, the Senate has taken 
enlightened action in behalf of the Nation's 
greatest single asset—the potential talent of 
its young folk. 

The measure has been resisted on two main 
grounds: First, on the ground that it will 
cost too much; and second, on the ground 
that it will open the door to Federal control 
of education. On both counts, however, 
Senator Tarr and its other advocates have 
argued persuasively to the contrary. 

Their answer to the economy-minded is 
that the bill constitutes a sound investment 
in the development of the minds of America’s 
young—a vital natural resource that is in 
danger of erosion wherever primary and sec- 
ondary education is deficient. As for the 
control power, the answer is that the bill 
specifically vests it in the States, even to the 
extent of determining whether any of the 
Federal funds are to be used, directly or in- 
directly, to support the operations of private 
or sectarian schools. 

What the Senate has voted to do is simply 
to deal with a situation in which many of 
our cities and towns are running inadequate 
schools because they cannot afford anything 
better. They are located in the less-prosper- 
ous States—States that are unable, by them- 
selves, to finance the minimum job that needs 
to be done. They may allot as large a per- 
centage of their income to this field as do 
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the richer ones, but still they lag behind and 
their children do not have nearly the same 
educational opportunity as children else- 
where. Thus, for example, Mississippi's 
schooling outlay is less than $45 per year per 
child, as against more than $198 in New 
Jersey. 

Wholly apart from the fact that such in- 
terstate educational disparities mock the 
democratic concept of equal opportunities for 
all, they indicate a condition that must cer- 
tainly be taking its toll of potential talent. 
The toll may not be measurable in terms of 
dollars and cents, but certainly it adds up to 
the waste of a great human resource, a waste 
that needs to be checked every bit as much 
as the erosion of our soil. Accordingly, to 
cope with the problem, the Senate would have 
the Federal Government grant to the States 
a minimum of $5 annually per school child 
and a maximum of about $25—an aid program 
that would cost approximately $300,000,000 
in its first year. 

This would not equalize interstate educa- 
tional opportunities, but it would improve 
them substantially where they are deficient. 
Everything considered, its supporters have 
made an excellent case for the view that the 
House will be practicing good husbandry if 
it follows the Senate’s lead in adopting the 
program. 





Local Government in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr.ENGLE of California. Mr. Speaker, 
for several years I have been saying 
that local government is dying at the 
roots. The reason is that both State and 
county governments have failed to pro- 
vide adequate salaries for people who 
would like to give their time to public 
service. It is costing the government 
closest to the people much of its previous 
strength and influence. This is a tend- 
ency away from the kind of government 
we want because it tends to centralize 
both administration and power in Wash- 
ington. In addition, it encourages medi- 
ocrity in all branches of what local gov- 
ernment is left. 

A fair example of this is the recent re- 
tirement of State Senator Oliver Carter 
in my district from the California State 
Legislature. State Senator Carter is one 
of the ablest and most promising young 
men in California government. But he 
has had to get out because financially he 
simply could not stand the pressure. It 
is unfortunate that State government in 
California is losing the services of an es- 
pecially able man. It is also significant 
of a trend throughout the United States 
which has real implications affecting the 
fundamental philosophy of American 
government. An editorial in the Red- 
ding Record of March 8, 1948, in regard 
to Senator Carter pretty clearly defines 
the situation and I offer it at this point 
in the REcorD: 

WHY WE LOSE SENATOR CARTER 

Shasta and Trinity Counties have had the 
good fortune to have an outstanding man 
as their State senator since 1941. It has 
been California's good fortune, too, and 
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State Senator Oliver J. Carter is recognized 
throughout the State as one of the ablest 
and fairest men in the legislature. He hasa 
talent for legislative work. By any standard, 
he is one of the top two or three men in the 
lawmaking branch of the State government. 

Some capitol newspapermen, who are 
shrewd judges of men, rate him No. 1, and 
so do such big and liberal men as Senator 
Chris Jespersen of Atascadero. He has the 
confidence and respect of such men as Sen- 
ator George Hatfield, whom he has opposed 
on many major issues, and in turn has great 
respect for Hatfield. (Carter thinks Hatfield 
has more legislative savvy than any other 
man in Sacramento.) 

Carter is a Democrat and Governor Warren 
is a Republican, but the Governor, too, ad- 
mires the senator from the second district. 
It was Carter, rather than a man from the 
Governor's own party, who succeeded in get- 
ting a highway construction measure passed, 
after it appeared to have been killed by 
lobbying presure. Carter's skill at parlia- 
mentary procedure and his ability to organ- 
ize other men resulted in the program of aid 
for county road systems, and allocation of 
highway money to rural counties. 

In our opinion Carter is a brilliant man, 
morally and intellectually honest, and warm 
of heart—a liberal in the best sense of the 
word. He will be hard to replace. 

Yet, though he thoroughly enjoys law- 
making, he has had to give up the position 
at a time when his reelection could almost be 
taken for granted. The problem is financial. 
We pay our senators only $1,200 a year. That 
means any man who has real ability has to 
make a big personal sacrifice if he takes the 
job. The legislature now holds a session 
every year, and usually special sessions be- 
sides. In between sessions there are com- 
mittee meetings and investigations, taking 
the senators and assemblymen away from 
their homes and businesses. That just 
doesn’t let a man make an adequate income. 

There is our dilemma. We expect ability 
and honesty from our elected representatives. 
But we don’t pay them enough so they can 
make a full-time career of government, and 
we keep them so busy that they can’t keep 
a private business going. There are ways a 
legislator can get by, of course. He can Feep 
his connection with a law firm, and even 
appear before State agencies as attorney for 
persons asking favors. But that involves 
using his public position for private gain; 
it is morally questionable, and something 
Carter has refused to do. Another thing, of 
course, is to take outright bribes or dona- 
tions of campaign funds from sources that 
will ask favors in return. That, too, is some- 
thing Carter won't do, and that voters don't 
want their representatives doing. 

It’s too late, of course, to do anything to 
keep Carter in the senate. His friends have 
feared he would retire, and have urged him 
to remain, but he can’t take the financial 
sacrifice any longer. But we can, if we want 
good government, back a movement to pay 
our legislators enough so that the positions 
will be attractive to able men, and enough 
so that an honest man can afford to stay in 
government. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. LOVE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, March 
31, 1948: 


MR. LOVE PROTESTS 


A timely warning was given by Representa- 
tive Francis J. Love, Republican, First, West 
Virginia, in an address he made this week 
to the United States House of Representa- 
tives. He was discussing the so-called Mar- 
shall plan, or ERP, and its effects on the 
food budget and food costs of the United 
States people. 

“Under the pending bill,” said Mr. Love, 
“some $3,186,000,000 (over $3,000,000,000) is 
to be spent for food again. It is my con- 
tention that this amount estimated for food 
is entirely too high. The cost of living for 
office workers, school teachers, wage earners, 
and all our people in the United States should 
be considered before we continue to ship ex- 
cessive exports of food to Europe for the 
next 15 months. * * * Most certainly the 
excessive food program should be drastically 
curtailed. The continuation of such a large 
food program also is bound to keep grocery 
prices high.” 

When our Congressman takes this stand 
we believe he is ably reflecting the views of 
the vast majority of his constituents here, 
and elsewhere, too. It is not a question of 
our willingness to aid Europe. It is also a 
question of our ability to aid Europe. If we 
cannot do so without imposing unnecessarily 
grave hardships on our own people, then the 
plan had better be sharply reduced, if not 
abandoned altogether. People in Europe who 
know they must work to eat will work much 
harder under the impulse of sheer necessity. 


A New Administration Is Our 
Hope for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hennepin County Review, of Hopkins, 
Minn., on April 1 pointed out editorially 
that if the people of this Nation retain 
their balance until a new President is in- 
augurated—he said a new President— 
“then there is the hope a new adminis- 
tration may be able to resume the diplo- 
matic chess game against Pal Joey with 
a better chance of scoring one for the 
side cf peace.” In my opinion, this is 
clear, long-headed thinking and an ac- 
curate appraisal of the situation. It is 
clear that our only hope to make a long- 
range improvement in our foreign situa- 
tion is to make a long-range improve- 

nent in the person who runs our foreign 
affairs—the President. I include the 
editorial in its entirety: 

THE WAR MAKERS 

The war hysteria is increasing every day, 
with probably a majority of the country of 
the opinion now that a war with Russia is 
inevitable. 

If the headline writers, some of the help in 
the State Department, a few members of the 
Cabinet, a handful of the top industrialists, 
and a portion of the high brass have their 
way, we'll be hard at it again before long 
making the world safe for democracy once 
more. 

On the other hand, there are some sober 
minds who have not yet been taken off bal- 


ance, who can see no possibility of our going 
to war again at least within the next few 
years. Russia is frightening, the events in 
Europe and Asia are sufficient to scare the 
wits out of all thinking persons. The Soviet 
leaders are hoodlums in their national morals 
and gangsters on the international stage. 
Russia has been impossible to get along with 
in the framing of the peace. She has taken 
the position that she had better grab what 
she wants and needs while the grabbing is 
easy, and to hell with what anyone thinks, 
including her old ally, the United States of 
America. 

So far as Uncle Sammy is concerned, his 
hands are a little dirty, too. He has talked 
big since VJ-day. He has changed his mind 
a dozen times. He has sounded off there and 
back-tracked here. Most of his contribution 
to any settlement of the confusion resulting 
from a world still at war 3 years after the end 
of the shooting has been, sad to say, largely 
wind. He has been saddled with the most 
incompetent leadership to grace the scene at 
Washington since the time of Ulysses S. 
Grant. To make a sad matter sadder, that 
leadership has been led around by its nose 
by a combination of Wall Streeters and mili- 
tarists. The press of the Nation has added 
to his (Sammy’s) burden by whipping up a 
phobia on the subject of communism. When 
the leaders get in the way of their own stu- 
pidities and duplicities periodically, they 
come forth with the communism, commu- 
nism, communism, and more comumnism 
chant. 

Whereupon the newspapers, breaking out 
the big type, pick up the noisy refrain for 
them until between them they have half 
the people believing that we have been lily 
white; that only the,Communists have con- 
tributed to the world’s sorry mess. 

Russia has been a devil to get along with 
and the United States of America has been 
cast in the role of a simpleton doing busi- 
ness with a sharp and calculating devil. 

So, we find ourselves in a fine interna- 
tional stew. 

For 10 months, until a new President is 
inaugurated, we will continue to stew. If 
we the people retain some degree of sanity 
in these 10 months the stew is not likely to 
boil over, barring some untoward incident 
by some hot-headed little fellow leaning on 
either side of the international fence. Joe 
Stalin isn’t quite simple enough yet to set 
off a war deliberately against the one power 
in the world still able to give him a real 
fight 

If we can remain at peace that long, then 
there is the hope a new administration may 
be able to resume the diplomatic chess game 
against Pal Joey with a better chance of 
scoring one for the side of peace. In the 
meanwhile, the best any sane citizen of the 
United States of America can do is, take it 
easy. Let the gentlemen mentioned in the 
second paragraph of this piece continue 
rocking the boat if they must. Let the rest 
of us keep calm and remain optimistic. 

There is no use in all of us going all out 
for another war and the end of everything. 


Farmers Home Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial from the Southwest American, 
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published at Fort Smith, Ark., in its Feb- 
ruary 23, 1948, issue. The editorial is by 
Mr. Clarence F. Byrns: 


The other day I got a close-up look at the 
operations of the Federal agency created to 
help farm people who can’t get help any- 
where else to buy and operate their own farm 
homes. 

The State advisory committee of the 
Farmers Home Administration met in Little 
Rock. Iamamember. We got a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole operation in this State 
and had a wholesome discussion of the 
philosophy on which it operates. I doubt if 
people generally understand very clearly 
what it is and what it does. 

The Farmers Home Administration is a 
new name for an old agency, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Congress abolished 
the FSA and created the FHA, eliminating 
from the agency its collective farming ac- 
tivity, which got a bad name for FSA with 
many people. FHA carries on the program 
of help for the individual farmer who can- 
not get adequate credit anywhere else to buy 
a farm of his own, or to carry on his farm 
operations. 

On the advisory board are representatives 
of every government agency in the State 
which has anything to do with farm opera- 
tions. There are men from the College of 
Agriculture, the Extension Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Production and 
Marketing Administration, all State and Fed- 
eral agencies. But the majority of the mem- 
bers are farmers, several of them members 
of county committees which deal directly 
with the farmers who use FHA credit. 

Probably the most significant thing we did 
was to express our view that the Farmers 
Home Administration should continue to de- 
vote its efforts to the little fellow and stay 
out of financing larger-size enterprises. The 
question was whether we should recommend 
that the limit of FHA loans to buy farms 
should be Kept at the present $12,000 ceiling, 
regardless of the average value of an eco- 
nomic farm unit in a_ given county, or 
whether the limit should be raised to permit 
financing of larger operations. We were 
unanimous in the view that FHA was created 
for the little fellow and should be within 
that sphere. 

There are plenty of little fellows who need 
and use its help—and many of them are now 
well on the way to financial independence 
and marked success. The bigger operations 
and the specialized farming enterprises, such 
as citrus fruits in the irrigated areas, we felt 
are outside its province. 

In Arkansas there have been 4,500 loans 
made since 1937 by FSA and FHA to help 
people with farm backgrounds buy their own 
homes. The loans are payable over a 40-year 
period, with interest which was 3 percent and 
is now 314 percent. So far, 1,100 of these 
loans have been paid back in full—obviously 
long before they were fully due, Loans now 
outstanding total about $10,000,000. In 1946, 
payments were almost two and a half times 
the amount due that year. People were pay- 
ing up in advance while they had the money. 
For 1947, payments have been almost twice 
the amount due. About 5,500 applications 
are pending now for such loans. Trouble is 
there isn’t enough money to go around. Con- 
gress cut down the amount available—part 
of the economy drive, although these funds 
are for loans, not grants, and the loans are 
repaid. Applications are coming in now at 
the rate of about 200 a month, of which 150 
are veterans. 

The basis of these loans is interesting. No 
loan is made for more than the appraised 
value of the land, and the appraisal is based 
on its earning power, on prewar prices, not 
the present inflated level. It has to be a 
good long-time risk to get approval, which 
is one reason for the good repayment records. 

FHA does not compete with ordinary 
sources of financing, because it cannot step 
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in unless the borrower is unable to get credit 
elsewhere. And then it steps in on an ultra- 
conservative basis. 

It seems to me this agency is doing a good 
job with little public recognition. 





The Intracoastal Canal of Louisiana and 
Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. M. COMBS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, the intra- 
coastal canal of Louisiana and Texas, 
which now extends from New Orleans, 
La., to Corpus Christi, Tex., and will 
shortly be extended to Brownsville, is one 
of the great waterways of our Nation, 
both as to the importance of the region 
it serves and the large volume of traffic 
upon it. It is also of vast importance 
to many regions and cities far removed 
from Texas and Louisiana because of 
its connection with our great inland 
waterways system. In order that this 
increasingly important waterway may be 
better known, I desire to insert in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an address made 
by Mr. John W. Fulbright, of Beaumont, 
Tex., president of the Intracoastal Canal 
Association of Louisiana and Texas, at 
the American Merchant Marine Confer- 
ence in New York on October 15, 16, and 
17, 1947: 


THE INTRACOASTAL CANAL OF LOUISIANA AND 
TExas 
(By John W. Fulbright, president, Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas) 


Your program committee has indicated 
that I should confine my remarks to inland 
waterways, which is altogether fitting and 
proper before this panel, and inasmuch as the 
subject of the intracoastal canal of Louisi- 
ana and Texas is of prime interest to me, I 
shall attempt to discuss that important 
waterway. 

The growth and development of the intra- 
coastal canal has been very ably presented 
to this group heretofore by the late Roy 
Miller, of Corpus Christi, Tex., one of the 
most enthusiastic and able proponents of 
inland waterways the Nation has known, 
and the remarkable vaiue of the canal as a 
wartime artery of commerce has been dis- 
cussed by Munger T. Ball, of the Sabine 
Transportation Co., of Port Arthur, Tex., 
both of whom cited the tremendous tonnage 
moving on the bosom of the canal which has 
far exceeded the fondest hopes of its pro- 
ponents and sponsors and the estimates of 
the Corps of Engineers in their original and 
subsequent surveys. 

May I here make this observation that a 
nation is wealthy first in natural resources, 
second in industry, thrift, and ingenuity of 
its citizens, and third in its facilities for the 
transportation of its resources from the 
source of production to areas of consump- 
tion. Therefore, any contribution toward 
improved and economical transportation 
facilities is a direct contribution to the 
wealth of the Nation and the prosperity of 
its people. Following this line of thought 
we have abunaant reason to consider the 
intracoastal canal a generous contribution 
to the wealth of the Nation. 


Since the canal, now operating between 
New Orleans, La., and Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and further authorized to Brownsville, Tex., 
is firmly established and the tonnage is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, [I would 
like to offer you the fundamental basis 
for this phenomenal success by calling at- 
tention to industries which have physical 
connection with this waterway, which en- 
joy the benefits of the economical water 
transportation which it offers and which in- 
dustries provide the major portion of the 
tonnage originating on the canal banks and 
are responsible for a great percentage of the 
in-bound tonnage. This is indeed a broad 
field and my limited time precludes a full 
discussion of the subject, in view of which 
my remarks will only highlight the proposi- 
tion and will, therefore, of necessity omit 
many minor items. 

Statistical figures, although perhaps val- 
uable in a report for reading, frequently have 
an adverse effect when used by a speaker; 
therefore, I shall not burden you with this 
phase. However, I would like to remind you 
that the Texas section of the intracoastal 
canal during the year 1945, the latest fig- 
ures I have from the Corps of Engineers, 
carried a total of nearly 16,000,000 tons of 
commerce, and I would like for you to bear 
this one figure in mind. 

A study of statistics reveals that a huge 
percentage of this tonnage carried was and 
is petroleum and petroleum products, which 
is, perhaps, the most vital item in the Na- 
tion’s economic structure, followed closely 
by products of the soil, which is the No. 2 
item of tonnage. The area bordering the 
intracoastal canal and its tributary chan- 
nels is bountifully rich in these and other 
natural resources and since the canal con- 
nects with the great mid-continent network 
of waterways, it follows that practically the 
entire Nation is privileged to enjoy the 
economy of water transportation and water- 
compelled rail rates that result from this 
facility. 

As previously stated, the present western 
terminus of the intracoastal canal is Corpus 
Christi, Tex., 562 canal-miles west of New 
Orleans, La. Corpus Christi, a thriving city 
of 112,000 people, is also a deep-water port 
and is filled with live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing citizens who overlook no opportunities 
to improve their city in a commercial way. 
Corpus Christi has six oil refineries with a 
combined daily capacity of approximately 
125,000 barrels of crude oil. A good portion 
of the crude run is received by canal barges 
and a like percentage of their refined prod- 
ucts are in turn so transported. Among the 
other leading industries are a zinc refinery, 
alkali plant, food-processing plants, cotton 
gins and compresses, oil mills, seafood can- 
neries, fertilizer and chemical plants. Soil 
products for the area are grain sorghums, 
cotton, corn, flax, and great quantities of 
vegetables, all of which contribute to the 
tonnage of the intracoastal cana). 

Freeport, east of Corpus Christi, with in- 
tracoastal canal connection, produces a ma- 
jor portion of the Nation's sulfur, and at this 
point a great chemical plant, erected at a 
cost of many millions of dollars, for the ex- 
traction of magnesium and other chemicals 
from sea water, is in operation. 

Proceeding eastward from Freeport, we 
reach the city of Galveston, one of the largest 
customs districts of the Nation, a great cot- 
ton market and cotton-concentration center, 
Galveston’s industries consist of grain ele- 
vators, flour mills, shipyards and drydocks, 
breweries, acres of cotton warehouses with 
compresses and allied industries, while the 
fish and oyster business provides employ- 
ment for an army of workers. 

Near Galveston is the port of Texas City, 
and in spite of the recent holocaust which 
practically destroyed its active water front, 
the port is rapidly resuming its former status 
as a shipping center and is a hive of activity 
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with its oil refineries and the world’s largest 
tin smelting and processing plant. And a 
giant chemical plant which was entirely de- 
stroyed is in process of rebuilding. 

In this metropolitan area is the port of 
Houston—Texas’ largest city—where is found 
huge oil refineries, chemical plants, lumber 
mills, cotton compresses, and cotton-oil mills, 
meat-packing plants with acres of stockyards, 
shipyards for original construction and re- 
pair, drydocks, iron and sieel fabrication 
shops, rice mills, grain elevators, paper mills, 
furniture factories, synthetic rubber plants, 
cement mills and many other industries too 
numerous to mention. The Houston-Texas 
City area has twelve petroleum refineries with 
a total daily capacity of approximately 600,- 
000 barrels, much of which crude is received 
by barges through the Intracoastal Canal, 
and a great portion of the products resulting 
therefrom are reshipped via the same facility. 

Leaving the Houston-Texas City-Galveston 
area, the intracoastal canal connects next, to 
the eastward, with the great industrial and 
oil refining area of Jefferson County, Tex., 
and the industrial cities of Beaumort and 
Port Arthur, known as the District of the 
Sabine. More crude petroleum is refined in 
this county than in any other county in the 
world, the total crude consumption by the 
six major iefineries in the district running 
well over 650,000 barrels per day. While a 
large proportion of this crude is received by 
trunk pipe lines converging here from the 
many fields of the mid-continent producing 
areas, much of the crude is received by way 
of barges which traverse the intracoastal 
canal, and again many barges and the intra- 
coastal canal are used for moving refinery 
products to distribrtior points as far re- 
moved as New Orleans, Memphis, Cairo, Cin- 
cinnati, and Pittsburgh on the Ohio; St. 
Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis on the 
Mississippi; and Kansas City and Omaha on 
the Missouri. 

In addition to the oil refineries of this 
section, this is the heart of a great rice pro- 
ducing area, Jefferson County alone irrigat- 
ing some 65,000 acres of this important food 
commodity which is harvested with com- 
bines, dried in huge rice driers and milled, 
polished, and prepared for human consump- 
tion in the several mills at Beaumont. In 
the area are lumber mills, iron and steel 
foundries, brass foundries, shipyards and dry 
docks, both for construction and repair, 
mammoth boiler shops for servicing the 
many industrial piants, a large butadiene 
plant for the extraction of this important 
rubber ingredient from petroleum deriva- 
tives, and two huge synthetic rubber plants 
to utilize the product. All of these indus- 
tries and many minor plants and shops pro- 
vide tonnage for the intracoastal canal. 

At Orange, Tex., we find more shipyards 
for both construction and repair, paper mills 
for the production of kraft paper from 
southern pine and a $50,000,000 nylon salt 
plant. 

At Lake Charles, La., 30 miles to the east- 
ward, are located more oil refineries and crude 
terminals and the huge plant of the Mathel- 
son Alkali Co. Lake Charles is the agricul- 
tural center of a rice and cotton growing 
section boasting the largest rice mill in the 
world, and abundant plants for processing 
cotton products such as oil, cake, and meal, 
and the accompanying compresses for high- 
density cotton bales. 

May I here point out that Dow chemical 
plant at Freeport, the Monsanto chemical 
plant at Texas City, the DuPont Nylon salt 
plant at Orange, and the Matheison alkali 
plant at Lake Charles, to name some of the 
larger plants, each costing many millions of 
dollars, are pioneer industries which are now 
utilizing a portion of the natural mineral and 
chemical resources so abundant in this area. 
Because of the availability of these resources 
many industrial leaders who bave their 
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fingers on the pulse freely predict that this 
section is soon to become the chemical 
manufacturing center of the Nation. 

Here I would like also to say a word about 
the prcduction of rice, the principal cereal in 
the diet of one-half the world’s population. 
Our Nation annually produces about 18,000,- 
000 bushels of rice, while in only seven coun- 
ties of Texas, along the banks of the intra- 
coastal canal, approximately 13,000,000 of 
these bushels are grown and valued at nearly 
$40,000,000. 

The Louisiana cities of Crowley, Lafayette, 
and New Iberia compare favorably with Lake 
Charles in the industries above-mentioned 
and contribute generously to tonnage for the 
intracoastal canal. Morgan City, La., is the 
capital of the shrimp industry of the Nation. 
Great fleets of shrimp boats hail from this 
port, where their catch is processed and 
canned for the use of the Nation, while 
Houma, farther to the eastward, is a great 
fish and oyster center. 

For more than a hundred miles in this sec- 
tion of Louisiana the intracoastal canal 
traverses the great sugarcane fields which 
produce in giant sugar mills huge quantities 
of ribbon cane sirup, the finest granulated 
sugar, for the Nation’s table, and black- 
strap molasses, which has many and varied 
uses—all of which supplements intracoastal- 
canal tonnage. 

The next port of call to the east is the In- 
teresting and fascinating city of New Orleans, 
La., which is reached through the Harvey 
Locks and a short trip up the Mississippi to 
the harbor, where ships of the world dis- 
charge and receive cargo imported and for 
export. much of which has moved or will 
move via barges through the intracoastal 
canal or on the bosom of the Mississippi and 
its water connections. The time element pre- 
cludes my enumerating the many and varied 
industries of this, the great Crescent City, the 
most of which contribute to the economic 
justification of the intracoastal canal. 

Throughout the course of the intracoastal 
canal the entire area is studded with oil der- 
ricks, storage tanks, refineries, and allied in- 
dustries, together with sulfur mines, salt 
beds, and magnesium plants which repre- 
sent the mineral wealth of the coast, which 
is bountifully supplemented with products of 
the soil such as sugarcane, rice, cotton, corn, 
grain sorghums, fruits, and vegetables; and 
upon completion of the intracoastal canal 
between Corpus Christi and Brownsville, Tex., 
the mammoth citrus and vegetable industries 
of the lower Rio Grande, known as the 
magic valley, will be placed in position to 
enjoy the economies of water-freight rates 
and water-compelled rail rates. This area, 
approximately 150 miles southwest of Corpus 
Christi, is an alluvial valley of half a million 
fertile acres on the Texas side of the Rio 
Grande. Semitropical vegetation, such as 
oranges, lemons, and the nationally famous 
valley grapefruit, flourish as the bay tree, 
producing annually more than a million tons 
of fresh fruit and a quarter of a million tons 
of canned fruits and juices; 375,000 bales of 
cotton, 100,000 tons of cottonseed, and 
200,000 toms of vegetables. This section is 
also rapidly developing into a petroleum pro- 
ducing and refining area, and when the final 
section of the canal is completed and opened 
to trafic many hundreds of thousands of 
tons will be added to the present volume. 

Many of the Nation’s roads are constructed 
by the use of gravel, crushed ‘rock, etc., but 
throughout the entire area traversed by the 
intracoastal canal are found great accumu- 
lations of oyster and clam shells, the shell 
from which is extensively used in the con- 
struction of roads. The shell is dredged from 
the reefs in clamshell buckets and dumped 
into barges for transportation to points con- 
venient to road-construction areas, and this 
commodity constitutes a good percentage of 
the intracoastal canal tonnage. Incidental- 
ly, roads constructed of this material are 


equally as good, but not as permanent, as 
roadways based on gravel or crushed stone. 

My remarks have been confined principally 
to commodities which originate and are 
shipped from points on the intracoastal ca- 
nal, and I would like to point out that a 
great deal of the total tonnage carried on 
the intracoastal canal originates beyond its 
shores and provides the citizens of Texas and 
Louisiana with reduced rates on consumer 
goods manufactured in the North and East 
and moved to distribution points along the 
canal, such as iron and steel pipe and fit- 
tings, steel sheets, machinery and boilers 
from the Pittsburgh and Birmingham mills, 
and elsewhere, automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
and other manufactured articles too nu- 
merous to mention. 

The sponsors for this great waterway have 
been beset with many difficulties in bringing 
it to its present state, and I am happy to say 
that each individual who has been connected 
with its development has been amazed and 
gratified beyond measure at the unprece- 
dented growth and value with which it has 
been attended. This includes its proponents 
and sponsors, the Intracoastal Canal Asso- 
ciation of Louisiana and Texas, who labored 
hard and long to obtain the original and sub- 
sequent authorizations. 

Here we should pay just and lasting trib- 
ute to the late C. S. E. Holland, who con- 
ceived the idea and revealed his thoughts to 
a group which he called together at Victoria, 
Tex., on August 8, 1905, and who was active 
as president of the association to the time of 
his death, or for a period of nearly 40 years. 

We should also pause to pay richly deserved 
tribute to that great dynamic and rugged ad- 
vocate of water transportation, the late Roy 
Miller, active vice president and president of 
the association, who in his remarkable wis- 
dom could foresee the success of the under- 
taking, while many of his critics and skeptics 
considered the project the brain child of a 
dreamer or endorsed the proposition with 
tongue in cheek. 

We would also be derelict if we failed to 
recognize and memorialize the late Judge J. J. 
Mansfield, Congressman from the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Texas, for many years chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
Congress, and to whom should go credit for 
the development of many of the rivers and 
harbors and waterways of the Nation, in- 
cluding, of course, the intracoastal canal. 

Much credit is also due the Corps of Engi- 
neers, who have been extremely cooperative 
and instrumental in the development of the 
canal to its present status and who have been 
amply justified in making favorable reports 
on the economics of the system, which ulti- 
mately resulted in congressional authoriza- 
tion and construction. 

This waterway was conceived and spon- 
sored and promoted by the association which 
it is my pleasure and privilege to represent, 
and with the dredging of the unfinished but 
authorized section between Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville, we will have accomplished 
the initial step in our over-all program. 
However, the tremendous tonnage that has 
developed has conclusively shown the merit, 
value and virtue of such a waterway and our 
future program covers the further improve- 
ment of the present system by widening, 
deepening and the elimination of limited 
radius curves, the canalization of the several 
larger rivers and bayous which connect with 
our present canal and which will afford val- 
uable feeders to the present system and 
carry the benefits of water transportation 
to these hinterland areas, adequate improve- 
ment of the Gulf-Intracoastal Waterway be- 
tween New Orleans and west Florida, a barge 
canal across Florida connecting with the 
present iniand and protected system be- 
tween Jacksonville and Trenton, N. J., and 
a subsequent protected channel paralleling 
the coast line to the Maine border, thereby 
supporting our slogan for “an inland canal 
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from Maine to Mexico.” With this alone we 
shall not be content or satisfied, since we 
have in our program the full support and co- 
‘operation of our organization with our 
friends south of the border in extending our 
system along the east coast of Mexico to 
Tampico and Vera Cruz, and, indeed, the con- 
struction of a navigable canal across Mexico 
to the Pacific, by the utilization of two rivers 
which have a practical eommon_ source, one 
flowing to the Pacffic, the other to the Gulf 
of Mexico. On its face this appears as a very 
ambitious program, but far more difficult 
things have been accomplished. 

It has been a pleasure for me to speak 
to you on this most pleasing subject, and I 
thank you for your attention and interest. 


Voices of Sanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Teave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
April 5, 1948: 


VOICES OF SANITY 


Of the 61 Republican Congressmen who 
voted against the folly and extortion of the 
Marshall plan, 34, more than half, came 
from six Middle Western States. These men 
who place their own country first were 
Messrs. VAIL, Owens, TwyMaN, CHURCH, 
ReEeD, ALLEN, JOHNSON, CHIPERFIELD, JEN- 
ISON, VURSELL, CLIPPINGER, and BisHop, of 
Illinois; GrLurz, Harness, JOHNSON, LANDIs, 
and Witson, of Indiana; MartTm and 
Gwrwnng, of Iowa; SHarer, HOFFMAN, Craw- 
FORD, WOODRUFF, BENNETT, YOUNGBLOOD, and 
Donpero, of Michigan; SmiTrH and Hui, of 
Wisconsin, and CLEVENGER, MCCoWEN, SMITH, 
GaiIFrrITHs, McGrecor, and Lewis, of Ohio. 
Representatives Bussey and Mason, of Illi- 
nois were also paired against the bill. 

These men spoke with sanity against the 
panic that has gripped most of the rest of 
Washington and the Atlantic seaboard. They 
undoubtedly expressed the will of the large 
majority of the people in the pro-American 
section of the country. Because of their 
courage, they will have no explaining to do 
when time establishes the Marshall plan for 
the fraud and failure that it is and is bound 
to be. 

Other Republicans joined with the Demo- 
crats in the House, as in the Senate, to in- 
flict Mr. Marshall’s and Mr. Truman's fan- 
tastic scheme on the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. It was only by bipartisan support that 
this, as well as all of the other monstrosities 
of the Roosevelt and Truman foreign policy, 
got the sanction of Congress. Because of 
this bipartisan support, ill-considered as it 
was, the New Deal administration has re- 
ceived everything that it has ever asked of 
Congress to implement its foreign policy. 

Mr. Truman got UNRRA, which the late 
LaGuardia and his Communist employees 
proceeded to make an instrument for ex- 
tending Stalin's influence in Europe. He cot 
the ratification of the Charter of the futile 
United Nations. Previously Mr. Roosevelt 
had got the World Bank and the monetary 
plan. Mr. Truman got the gift to Britain, 
which the Socialists of that country wasted 
in less than half the period it was to last. 
Aid to Greece and Turkey, interim aid to 
France and Italy, and now the supreme folly 








of the Marshall plan were all given Mr. Tru- 
man when he asked for them. 

Some of these ventures have already proved 
failures. UNRRA was such a one, and the 
Monetary Fund developed into a confidence 
game of international finance that would 
have done credit to Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 
The demonstrated futility of the United Na- 
tions is only equaled by its dishonesty. The 
gift loan left Britain begging for still greater 
largess. The Marshall plan, the most gran- 
diose of all these projects, will provide the 
most grandiose failure of all. 

One thing Mr. Truman and Mr. Marshall 
and all their bleeding heart and anti-Amer- 
ican followers can never plead. That is that 
any of their plans were frustrated or in the 
least degree hampered by narrow partisan- 
ship. Every tool they asked was given them. 
The series of fiascos that have constituted 
American foreign policy from Tehran through 
Yalta and Potsdam to the present isolation 
of the American garrison in Berlin is the 
responsibility, and the sole responsibility, of 
the Democratic Party, which must answer 
to the people for its failures. 

Never in the history of our country have 
its affairs been in the hands of such fools 
and knaves, 





On the Tail of a Comet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in reading a very important address de- 
livered by Chancelor Deane Malott of 
the University of Kansas a few days ago. 
The address is entitled, “On the Tail of 
a Comet.” It was delivered at Abilene, 
Kans., before a large group of repre- 
sentative citizens of our State. 

Chancelor Malott is one of the out- 
standing educators in this country. His 
views with respect to problems that con- 
front the people of America, at home 
and abroad, are constructive as well as 
informative. The address follows: 


I come to you today to talk about your 
responsibilities as citizens of the Republic, 
because grave problems press for solution in 
a day when the world is literally shooting 
off like a comet. They are problems not 
alone for Federal officials in Washington, but 
for you and me who sent them there, and 
who are members of the electorate which in 
a democracy has the determining voice. 

In the words of an eminent educator, our 
fitness to survive is at stake; and our sur- 
vival depends upon a vigorous demonstra- 
tion in the coming years that our American 
democracy can work in a war-torn world. 
We face a practical situation for which we 
must assume responsibility. We must for- 
mulate and execute imaginative and bold 
policies at home and abroad; a courageous 
assumption of our international responsi- 
bilities as a great power, and a continual 
appraisal and development of our internal 
economy; and above all a realization of the 
uniqueness and responsibility of our Ameri- 
can democracy, and a determination to keep 
always ahead the historic goals of our way 
of life. 

This is no easy task, and our leadership 
rests the more heavily upon us, because we 
are presumably better able than many citi- 
zens, through education, training, and re- 
sponsibility to bear the burden, That it isa 
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task of leadership over others becomes evi- 
dent by realizing that without leadership 
exercised upon others, our votes are no more 
valuable than those of the laboring man 
under the spell of political rabble-rousing, 
or the dilettante socialite with never a seri- 
ous moment of cerebral activity. 

As never before business needs men who 
appreciate the responsibilities of business to 
itself and to that unique society of free men 
which has developed on this continent. 
Such men must understand not only the 
practical working of industry, but also the 
economic and social background in which 
business operates. 

I propose to discuss just a few random 
areas where on this speeding comet of in- 
stability and revolution the vocal leadership 
of businessmen is desperately needed in the 
world of tomorrow. They are selected merely 
as typical—a sample of problems of our day 
and time: 


TAXATION 


Let us first look just at the broad field 
of taxation. Our basic tax laws have not 
been overhauled for many a year; we have 
merely tinkered with them. We have an 
enormous debt, a very high and wasteful 
level of governmental expenditures and a 
very human desire on the part of our citizens 
for lower tax payments. The President of 
the United States urged a cut across the 
board in personal income taxes, the burden 
to be added onto “he corporate tax load. But 
there is little disposition in the executive of- 
fices of the Government to attack the prob- 
lem at its source and to cut Federal ex- 
penditures. Furthermore, high corporate 
taxes mitigate against the national welfare 
in two ways: 

1. It tends to hide the burden; yet in 
reality it does not. Inanimate objects and 
legal concepts cannot pay taxes; taxes are 
paid by people, whether through corporate 
organization or the individual. 

2. High corporate taxes lead straight to the 
socialization of business. When we drain off 
earning power to the point where venture 
capital is unavailable; where retooling, 
maintenance, development, and expansion 
incentives are removed; then, in times of 
crisis, business fails to meet its responsi- 
bilities and the hue and cry goes up for tak- 
ing over the business by Government. We 
have already seen that movement in Great 
Britain, and history cites many an example. 
It is a peril of the future which is before 
us today. 

As the London Economist observes: “The 
human donkey requires either a carrot in 
front or a stick behind to goad it into 
activity.” The rewards of success have been 
removed by taxation, while security measures 
have worked for equality, until there is 
hardly a flavor of carrot or a shadow of the 
stick, and yet we wonder why the donkey 
doesn’t break into a trot. 

I believe that the present tax policy, with 
its alluring tax-exempt bonds, its confisca- 
tory rates at high levels of income, its cor- 
porate tax structure, and other inequalities 
is incompatible with the maintenance of a 
dynamic economy and its revision must be 
placed high on the agenda of national eco- 
nomic policy. We must see to it that a 
thorough and sound tax structure is built, 
and that revisions of our tax laws are not 
merely unskilled cuts without commensurate 
reductions in Federal expenditures. 


WITCH HUNTING 


For nearly two decades some of our high 
Federal officials, far from being true to the 
concept of government as a servant of the 
people, have been engaging in witch hunt- 
ing, to the detriment of the national econ- 
omy. The latest burst is directed toward 
speculation, as though speculators in the 
commodity markets were engaged in some 
specious activity, antisocial in character and 
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deriving sustenance off the sweat of other 
toilers. 

We cannot live as a free nation without 
speculation. Speculation enters into all of 
our activities. The American farmer is a 
speculator; he sows his wheat in the fall and 
takes the risk of winter-kill, or insect infes- 
tation, or hail, or lack of moisture. A builder 
enters construction activities with the hope 
of sale at a profit. A contractor makes a bid 
for the job and hopes that his costs will be 
under the contract price. The taxpayers of 
Kansas provide millions for a State uni- 
versity in the hope that they will be returned 
to the State in the intelligence and char- 
acter of oncoming generations. 

In defending risk bearing and risk takers, 
I am in no way justifying manipulation or 
manipulators, already long outlawed by law 
and exchange regulations. But a statistical 
study which I personally made a few years 
ago tracing price movements in a variety 
of commodities, going to market through a 
variety of channels and methods—private 
negotiations, sealed-bid auction, open auc- 
tion, and commodity exchange—showed that 
the commodities in which a future market 
was maintained behaved no differently in 
their swings and deviations than commodi- 
ties without such mechanisms. 

Our great marketing mechanisms are part 
and parcel of the industrial strength of 
America, and the risk takers in commodi- 
ties are close kin to the venture capitalists 
that have built America. We should prevent 
their abuse while protecting their vigor and 
imagination and enterprise. The leadership 
of America, of which you are a part, must 
understand these things. 


DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


Another problem now facing the country, 
our national defense, is murky with senti- 
ment, assumption, and blind ignorance. We 
are told we must engage in universal mili- 
tary training in order to be ready for any 
eventuality. Somehow, some way, we are 
made to feel that 6 months in a military 
camp, so nicely placed in the calendar that 
it destroys or postpones a year of university 
training, makes America strong. Yet let us 
look at the facts: 

1. These are days of highly technical war- 
fare—of robots, rocKets, high-speed projec- 
tiles, and atomic bombs. It takes a year and 
a half to train a pilot, 2 years for a radar 
mechanic, three full years for an engineer, 
three for a pharmacist, four or five for a 
doctor, 16 weeks for a cook, 16 weeks for a 
mechanic, 16 weeks for an infantryman. Six 
months is no common denominator at all for 
a highly technical army. 

2. What therefore is to be done in this 6 
months’ training, by whom fs it to be given, 
and how long will its effects last? The 
armed forces have no large staff of trained 
teachers, 6 months is longer than apparently 
required for basic training, and no one can 
now be clear as to the technical pattern of 
a future war. 

3. If a general educational program is 
contemplated, the armed forces would 
scarcely be the agency for its operation, nor 
is one required because the present private 
and public educational system of the Na- 
tion is carrying the load. Nor is the Army 
the agency to which the youth of the land 
would normally be entrusted for moral and 
intellectual training. 

4. In a day of highly technical warfare why 
destroy a year of technical or professional 
training in the well-equipped laboratories of 
our educational institutions, for 6 months 
of some basic, general, and volatile indoc- 
trination. 

5. Why not expand the ROTC to cover every 
major high school and college? It would 
be entirely practicable to prepare engineering 
students for the Engineer Corps and the 
Seabees, physics majors for radar work, medi- 
cal students for the Medical Corps, business 
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students for the Quartermaster Corps, and 
thereby integrate the vocational and profes- 
sional interests of the young man, with his 
maximum military contribution, without loss 
of time, with probably less expense, and with- 
out the difficulties and dangers of a mili- 
taristic hold over the youth of the land. 

While military training is being debated, 
with a paucity of facts and frankness, we are 
allowing our merchant marine to deteriorate, 
we have no policy for the future use of the 
hundreds of cargo ships now rapidly deterio- 
rating in disuse, and only 47 passenger and 
passenger-cargo ships are flying the American 
flag in active service. Our operating costs 
are high, the maritime unions are strangling 
our shipping, the impact of competition with 
air routes has created uncertainty, and we 
would be seriously handicapped in the event 
of future war. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on the 
Merchant Marine has published a detailed re- 
port recommending a Government-sponsored 
shipbuilding program, submitted in the be- 
lief that national security and support of 
this country’s position among the leading na- 
tions of the world are themselves sufficient 
justification for active Government fostering 
of merchant shipping. This report is worthy 
of our attention. 

The President's Air Policy Commission has 
also reported on the requirements for Ameri- 
can survival in the air age. This report also 
should be read by all citizens in a position 
of leadership. We should have the strongest 
air force in the world. The money cost of 
universal military training—several billions 
a year—added to existing Air Force appro- 
priations would immediately give us world 
advantage to implement our foreign policy. 

The President’s Commission urges an ap- 
propriation of billions a year for the next 5 
years to build an Air Force on the following 
assumptions: 

1. It is impossible to know certainly when 
other nations will have atomic weapons, but 
it is proper to assume, for our present plan- 
ning purposes that other nations are not now 
producing such weapons in quantity. 

2. It is known that other nations are work- 
ing diligently on atomic energy. 

3. It seems safe to assume that possible 
hostile powers will not be producing atomic 
weapons in substantial quantity before the 
end of 1952. 

4. It would be an unreasonable risk to rely 
on other nations not having atomic weapons 
in quantity by the end of 1952. (The best 
discussion extant on the theory of atomic 
power, according to some scientists, has been 
published in the Russian language in a Rus- 
sian periodical.) 

5. It would be an unreasonable risk to as- 
sume that this country will surely have 
warning of the manufacture of atomic 
weapons by others. 

6. Biological weapons are being studied 
everywhere and are being developed to ter- 
rific potency. 

Under these conditions and in the present 
stage of world developments we must not 
delay in being strong, tragic though the 
cost may be. 

FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 

Another problem deeply affecting us as 
citizens and business and professional peo- 
ple, is the growing tendency of the Con- 
gress to appropriate from the vast Federal 
deficits, grants-in-aid to the States. In the 
peak year 1939, grants-in-aid exceeded four 
billion and amounted to nearly 50 percent of 
all Federal expenditures in that year. We 
need a guiding policy lest it becomes fixed 
habit to extend largess from the Federal 
Government to meet State responsibilities 
under the naive assumption that the costs 
are somehow more tolerable because less 
direct. Under the category of these aids 
come relief, agricultural aid, social security, 
highways, public works, housing, and Na- 


tional Guard. Public-health grants are on 
the increase, and interest is being shown in 
a vast series of appropriations for education, 
with funds possibly being made available for 
State universities, private college, municipal 
and religious institutions, without any analy- 
sis of the fundamental purpose of these in- 
stitutions and whether or not their stand- 
ards should be so lowered as to absorb a 
great influx of those hitherto educated in 
purely vocational schools. 

A national policy for Federal aid is badly 
needed, a policy which would scrutinize Fed- 
eral aid on a basis such as to show: 

1. That there is an interest, a need, and 
an obligation affecting the Nation as a whole. 

2. That the State governments and their 
subordinate local governments are unable to 
meet the problem without Federal aid. 

3. That the basis on which the States 
enter into partnership relations with the 
Federal Treasury shall be such that it does 
not jeopardize the autonomy of the States 
or unduly promote partisan political ad- 
vantages of the party currently in office 
in the national administration. 

An enlightened public must take part in 
these decisions and we are a part of that 
public. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


This is the most important subject facing 
America today. Communism is an increas- 
ing threat to world stability. Russia is play- 
ing for time, delaying decisions, frustrating 
reconstruction, purposely keeping the world 
uncertain while she consolidates an empire, 
slowly but inexorably subjecting millions 


-to the crushing hopelessness of seeing the 


iron curtain lowered between them and 
democratic, free people. : 

It is not yet known whether we can live in 
the same world with Communistic Russia, 
Certainly we cannot unless she is contcined 
in an area on the other side of the world. 
But totalitarian government maintains it- 
self by growth and expansion; it lives on 
promises of future benefits, seldom on the 
realities of current advantage. It must be 
aggressive, ruthless, and imperialistic. 
Russia will be prevented from world aggres- 
sion by one thing alone—a strong America, 
so mighty, so influential, so determined and 
unified in purpose that Communist leaders 
will not dare to continue their thrusts. 
Russia is seeking chinks in the armor of 
the western world. Today they are not hard 
to find. Europe is disorganized, scourged by 
inflation, beaten by unemployment, pros- 
trated by the destruction and cannibaliza- 
tion of her industries, with political uncer- 
tainties, with millions of her population 
wandering and homeless. There is not at 
present enough strength in all that land to 
combat Stalin should he march through 
western Europe. 

Today America is strong—stronger than 
Russia. We have industrial know-how, 
military strength in air power and atomic 
energy, vast and organized raw material re- 
sources. But we lack a determined foreign 
policy and the courage and will to execute 
it, fearlessly and aggressively. 

We must face the fact that war with Rus- 
sia may be inevitable. It may be inevitable 
because there is one attribute of our life 
which will always be dearer to us than peace, 
and that is freedom. If we can maintain 
freedom by economic pressure and a definite 
and strong foreign policy, certainly we 
should do so. That is the point which Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG is this week making before 
the Congress. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, composed of a group of American 
business leaders, has recently announced an 
American program for backing the Marshall 
plan. It is worthy of your thoughtful con- 
sideration. Under its proposals, the pro- 
gram should be as follows: 
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1. It should be made a minimum condi- 
tion of aid that the European countries carry 
out the commitments they made at the Paris 
Conference and that these undertakings 
should be implemented in the specific agree- 
ments made with separate countries. 

2. Western Germany should be made an 
integral part of the recovery of western 
Europe. 

3. Continuous emphasis should be laid in 
the aid program on the economic develop- 
ment of western Europe as a whole, as well 
as on the development of the separate coun- 
tries, 

4. The aid program must take into account 
the needs of other areas as well as the needs 
of Europe and the United States in the al- 
location of scarce supplies. 

5. Once a program of cooperation has been 
approved, the funds and materials made 
available must be used in a realistic and 
businesslike manner. 

6. The program must bring about maxi- 
mum utilization of the resources and initia- 
tive of the European peoples in order to ex- 
pand production. 

7. Insofar as possible loans should be truly 
loans, currency transactions should be cur- 
rency transactions, and gifts should be gifts. 

8. The division of aid between loans and 
gifts should take into account not only the 
European ability to provide goods and serv- 
ices in payment but also American willing- 
ness to receive goods and services in return. 

9. In general the aid program should not 
be used as a method of financing the acqui- 
sition by the American Government of prop- 
erty rights in Europe or its colonies. 

10. Funds should be provided in amounts 
and over a sufficient period to make the pro- 
gram a success. 

Time is of the essence. A new Russian 
empire is growing fast in eastern Europe. 
The Molotov plan is leaping ahead of the 
Marshall plan and is designed to create sat- 
ellite nations in her orbit and to exploit their 
wealth. Russia has already taken an esti- 
mated $12,000,000,000 out of its orbit coun- 
tries. The United States method is to give 
aid; Russia’s to exploit gains. 

Again I repeat, time is of the essence. If 
eastern Europe is to escape Russian domina- 
tion by means short of war, it must be done 
before economic, political, and social subju- 
gation is complete. If we cannot bring this 
about, then a continual and explosively dan- 
gerous armed truce, an inevitable lowering 
of living standards, wars, and chaotic world 
conditions may lie ahead. We are engaged 
in a gigantic test of strength between the 
Molotov plan and the Marshall plan. The 
former is in operation, the latter still not 
implemented into action. That puts the 
Molotov plan several jumps ahead. 

Our forceful opinion today is needed in 
this great crisis in history. We are account- 
able, individually and alone, for our partici- 
pation in world affairs. A decision must be 
made expressing the multiple-minded will 
of the American people. 

Events are now in progress which will yield 
an acid test. I ask of each voter, not that 
you agree with me, but that you take the 
trouble to inform yourself, to have an 
opinion, to try to influence others, that we 
may demonstrate the strength and purpose- 
fulness and fearlessness of a democracy, that 
we traverse “the narrow knife-edge which 
divides softness from belligerency, and that 
we demonstrate such an agreement as to the 
ends for which we all labor as to be an in- 
exorable force in the years to come.” 

My faith as to the end result of these years 
of crisis rests on the belief in the enormous 
strength of the American traditions and our 
free sources of power, if implemented by an 
aroused and thinking leadership from among 
the Nation’s citizens, of which we are all a 
part. 
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Americanism Preferred 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio broadcast by 
Allston Calhoun over Station WAYS, 
Charlotte, N. C., on April 3, 1948: 


Hello folks, this is Allston Calhoun speak- 
ing to you on Americanism Preferred. When 
the lower House of the Congress passes the 
European recovery program and the Mar- 
shall plan by a vote of 329 to 74, it gave final 
authorization, with the exception of Presi- 
dent Truman’s signature, to the largest over- 
seas relief and rehabilitation program ever 
undertaken by any one nation. The bill calls 
for a total of $6,200,000,000 of the American 
taxpayers’ money to be literally given away 
to all the European nations who promise our 
Government that during the next year they 
will be good little boys, so to speak, and who 
promise that they will at least keep the Com- 
munists in their back yards and out of sight 
during that time. President Truman, him- 
self, in his St. Patrick’s Day speech calling 
for an immediate enactment of the bill, 
termed it. an economic barrier to the spread 
of communism. 

Besides this, the program earmarks addi- 
tional billions of dollars of our taxpayers’ 
money to be used as an economic barrier to 
the spread of communism in Europe in the 
years to come. And you can bet your last 
bottom dollar, your shirt, and your shoes 
as well, that those foreign nations will be 
calling for those billions of dollars for relief, 
or rehabilitation, or by whatever name you 
may wish to call it, when next year rolls 
around. One Congressman, Representative 
LAWRENCE SMITH, of Wisconsin, tried to kill 
this commitment, of the future years to come, 
with an amendment which declared this 
country under no moral or legal obligation to 
continue aid to Europe after the first year. 
This was voted down, but by a very close 
vote. 

Speaking of the entire measure, Repre- 
sentative VuRSELL, Republican, of Illinois, 
termed it a fantastic world-wide WPA. 
And another Republican, Representative 
O'Hara, of Minnesota, said that financing the 
huge European gift program would mean 
dragging the people of this country through 
the dirt. Of the 74 Congressman voting 
against passage of the bill were North Caro- 
lina Congressmen BARDEN and DouGHTON, our 
dean in the Congress for many years—the 
sage Bos DoUGHTON. 

But perhaps the most bitter opponent of 
the bill was young Congressman WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, who is serving his first 
term in the House. Congressman Dorn has 
been against this European gift program from 
the beginning, and he has taken a great deal 
of criticism as a result. One daily newspaper 
devoted nearly two columns of its editorial 
page of last Sunday to a very bitter criticism 
of the young man. But Dorn has stood his 
ground and he was in there fighting against 
the measure when the final vote was taken. 
At this time he said; “I find that one trouble 
with this Congress is that so few of us have 
the courage to stand alone. I believe that 
World War I could have been averted. I be- 
lieve that World War II could have been pre- 
vented. This Marshall plan will not prevent 
world war III, I say that for this reason: 
Even the proponents of the bill admit that 
it is 4 military measure. Do you think for a 
moment that Theodore Roosevelt, Gen. 
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George Patton, or Andrew Jackson would 
support such a defensive, such a passive bill? 
They would have gone straight to Moscow 
and asked Joe Stalin to meet them in Paris, 
or somewhere, and told him in no uncertain 
terms that they would prevent him from 
moving another foot in Europe or any- 
where else. 

“This bill is like sending your wife out to 
confer with the neighborhood bully and tell 
him to please go away. Mr. Chairman, some- 
time, some day, somewhere you are going to 
have to face the masters of the Kremlin on 
the field of battle or else you have got to 
meet them right now and tell them in no 
uncertain terms that, if they move another 
foot, the bombs will be dropping over Russia. 
If you place the natural resources of this 
country under the Marshall plan or the Bevin 
plan, or whatever else you want to call it, it 
is only stalling for time. Who benefits by 
this time gained? Does the United States 
benefit? I rather think it is Soviet Russia 
with their undeveloped resources. They are 
gaining militarily every day. If you pass this 
plan, whereby our resources will be given 
away to Europe, in 5 years or 10 years Russia 
will be the strongest nation in the world. 
Today our Nation is the strongest. Sol say, 
let us have a show-down now and not throw 
away this $17,000,000,000 which I personally 
believe, from my observation of Europe, Rus- 
sia is in favor of even though she pretends 
to be against the Marshall plan.” 

Congressman Dorn, who is a veteran serv- 
ing all through the last war, and who actually 
fought all the way from the coast of France 
to Berlin, continued, “I talked with General 
Ira C. Eaker last year. His opinion then 
was that Russia could overrun all of Europe 
in 3 weeks. This Marshall plan will not 
stop them. It will only put more products in 
Europe for them to seize. The only thing 
that will stop them is for America to have 
the greatest Air Force in the world.” 

When asked if President Truman would 
be the man whom Dorn would now send to 
negotiate with Stalin, the young Congress- 
man replied, “I certainly would not. That 
is one of the reasons why I am voting against 
this bill, the incompetent leadership that we 
now have and which has been responsible 
for this bill. They have reversed themselves, 
and that includes the Secretary of State. 
They have reversed themselves on nearly 
every foreign policy they have promulgated.” 

Congressman Dorn then spoke on the fu- 
tility of sending our foot-soldiers, so to speak, 
to fight the Communists. This was in criti- 
cism of a speech by former Speaker of the 
House, SAM RAYBURN, who had said that the 
Marshall plan was the only alternative to 
sending our soldiers overseas again. Said 
Dorn in this connection, “If you ever do send 
your sons to Europe, you will never build as 
large an Army to invade Russia as Germany 
had on June 22, 1941. She invaded Russia 
with the largest and the best equipped army 
that the world has ever known, or will proba- 
ably ever see again. What did she get? She 
reached the gates of Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Stalingrad and extended her lines to the 
breaking point. She would have had to ad- 
vance 2,000 miles to get beyond the Urals 
alone. So when you talk about sending an 
army to Europe bigger than that, with all of 
the incidental transportation, it is too ri- 
diculous even to think about. But we must 
have an Air Force that can cover the world 
and smother Russia at any time. That is 
the only thing she will respect and the only 
thing that can stop her expansion.” 

Now, folks, that strikes me as plain Amer- 
ican horse sense. Even a grammar school 
kid knows that you can’t stop a bully by 
offering him candy bars. He'll take the trib- 
ute with greedy hands and then be coming 
at you stronger for more. The only thing 
to do in the interest of permanent peace is to 
wind up and swing a punch at him, that will 
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either knock him out or put him in his place 
for keeps. And the strange thing about it 
is that in my school days I made some 
mighty good friends by that very method. 

But here is a point that everyone seems 
to be forgetting, with the exception of Mr. 
Dorn, our own Bob Doughton, and others— 
that this first year of the Marshall plan will 
not be the first year of European recovery 
and relief wherein billions of American dol- 
lars have been poured into Europe either as 
pump-priming money or you-be-a-gocd-boy 
money. It will actually be the fourth year 
of the so-called European recovery and re- 
habilitation since the end of World War II. 
In the nearly 3 years since the end of hos- 
tilities in Europe the American taxpayers 
have actually given the European nations 
nearly $22,000,000,000 in the way of food, 
equipment, and supplies, or in outright gifts 
and loans of money. Has this vast European 
relief we have already given them ‘stopped 
Russia from dropping one nation after an- 
other behind the iron curtain, or has it 
stopped the Communist agents of Russia 
from infiltrating into the very vitals of prac- 
tically all those nations, and with the excep- 
tion of Spain, alone? 

Why, if all those billions of dollars in 
pump-priming money and remittance money 
that we have already sent to Europe had had 
any effect in stopping the march of com- 
munism in Europe we wouldn't be worrying, 
right now, as to whether or not Italy was 
going communistic by the vote of her own 
people in the general elections the 18th of 
this month. Italy has been one of the larg- 
est recipients of our American gratuities 
since the end of the war in spite of the fact 
that she was our enemy in that war. Only 
recently our Government struck off at one 
time an obligation of a cool billion dollars 
that the people of Italy owed the taxpayers 
of America. And yet, only this week the 
Communist controlled labor unions of Italy, 
numbering 5,000,000 workers, who are literally 
under the control of the Communists in 
Italy, whether they like it or not, are threat- 
ening general strikes, under the orders of 
their Communist leaders. The labor unions 
of France, numbering about 5,000,000 work- 
ers, are also under the control of the Com- 
munists in that country. 

No, indeed; I cannot see that this first year 
of the Marshall plan, which is in reality the 
fourth year of the so-called European re- 
habilitation and recovery program at the 
huge expense of American taxpayers, can 
have any more effect in stopping the march 
of communism in Europe than it has had in 
any other year since the end of hostilities. 
During all this time the Communists have 
continued to bore from within in practically 
all these countries that have been getting 
our billions of dollars. And most assuredly 
they have gotten a goodly share of this 
American bounty. And the interesting thing 
to me about it is that it was only when the 
moneys and goods of our former commit- 
ments had begun to run out that we began 
to hear threats of some of these nations in 
western Europe going Communist. 

I'm not too much of an admirer of all of 
the activities of Governor Jim Folsom, of 
Alabama, but I did admire his opinion of the 
Marshall plan which was expressed in the 
question, “Did you every try to wean a baby?” 
President Truman is preventing America 
from weaning this 33-year-old baby of the 
New Deal, European recovery and rehabilita- 
tion program, with his Marshall plan to pro- 
vide more years of pump-priming money for 
the recovery of European industry thus giv- 
ing further strength to the Communist con- 
trolled labor unions, and as remittance 
money so those nations will continue to 
promise to keep the Communists in the back- 
yard. 

Of course, the Communists like the Mar- 
shall plan, even though they claim they don’t. 
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Not only does the Marshall plan provide them 
with a goodly share of this American bounty, 
but it gives them time—time in which to 
strengthen the fighting power of the one 
country to which they give their allegiance, 
and time in which to further infiltrate and 
strengthen their position not only in the 
nations of Europe and Asia but right in our 
United States. 

In President Truman’s speech of about 2 
weeks ago calling for the enactment of his 
plan to stop the march of communism 3,000 
miles away, I did not hear him say ene word 
about stemming the tide of communism right 
here at home. And yet one of the Presi- 
dential candidates is not only openly claimed 
by the officials of the Communist Party, but 
he shows by his every action and his every 
word that he is the willing vassal of his lords 
in the Kremlin in Moscow. Henry Wallace, 
indeed, makes Benedict Arnold turn over in 
his grave and weep with envy. 

The sole and only way to preserve peace in 
this world is to keep the mailed fist of the 
most powerful Air Force in the world hanging 
over the mother country of Communist world 
banditry while at the same time cleaning 
them out of our own household. 

But the thing which is by far the most 
distasteful feature of the Marshall plan, to 
me, is the “you be a good boy,” or “remittance 
money angle” of the plan whereby Uncle Sam 
is saying to all these little nations of Europe, 
“You be a good boy now, and I will pay you 
off.” This is in direct violation of one of the 
most vital tenets of Americanism, “Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

So long folks; write me in care of this sta- 
tion what you think about the matter. 





Des Moines, Iowa, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Support H. R. 5213 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tion-wide interest is rapidly developing 
in H. R. 5213, a bill designed to establish 
as a matter of policy, a system of uniform 
service pensions for veterans of World 
War I and World War II. 

The immediate objective of this bill 
is to extend to the veterans of World 
War I and World War II the traditional 
service pension, which provided bene- 
fits in their declining years to veterans 
of the Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 
Mexican War, Civil War, Indian Wars, 
Spanish-American War, and lesser cam- 
Ppaigns and expeditions. 

Recently Des Moines Post, No. 738, De- 
partment of Iowa, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, adopted the 
following resolution, petitioning the 
Iowa Members of Congress to vote for 
H. R. 5213 and to promote its passage. 

The resolution is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
Des Moines Post, No. 738, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 23, 1948. 
To All Offcers and Members of Des Moines 
Post, No. 738, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States: 

Whereas it has been, since the days of the 
Revolution, the traditional policy of this 
Nation that no man who fought to defend 
the United States against its enemies on 





world battlefields should ever have to live 
out the declining years of his life in want 
and privation; and 

Whereas the Veterans of the Revolutionary 
War, War of 1812, Mexican War, Civil War, 
Indian Wars, Spanish-American War, and 
other lesser campaigns and expeditions were 
all enabled to face the twilight of their lives 
with the knowledge that the Nation they 
had served so faithfully had provided for 
their security by the granting of service pen- 
sions based on age and disabilities; and 

Whereas the granting of such pensions has 
occurred within approximately 25 years after 
the termination of each of these wars, and 
it is now almost 30 years since the termina- 
tion of World War I, and no provision has 
yet been made for the security of the veter- 
ans of this great conflict in their declining 
years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of Des Moines 
Post, No. 738, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, in meeting assembled, do 
hereby endorse and recommend the passage 
of the bill known as H. R. 5213, introduced 
in the House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, by the Honorable James 
E. Van Zanvt, which provides for service 
pensions, similar to those granted for previ- 
ous wars, to the veverans of World Wars I and 
II, and any future wars. 

We further petition ihe Iowa Members of 
the Congress to vote for this measure and to 
use their influence and every means possible 
to promote this legislation and to insure its 
passage. 

Forest C. MILLER, 
Commander, Post No. 738. 
GEORGE A. HARTNETT, 
Legislative Officer, Post No. 738. 
Gustav VILLONE, . 
World War I Member, Post No. 738. 
Dran W. Hooker, 
World War II Member, Post No. 738. 





Radio Address to My Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
Station WLBF on April 3, 1948: 


Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, once again, the spring- 
time visitors to Washington are flocking into 
my office from home. This is always an 
extreme pleasure to me, as I do enjoy chat- 
ting with old friends, if only for a moment. 

In spite of this week’s terrific schedule of 
official business, I took time out to greet a 
large number of graduating classes and Girl 
Scout Troops making their sojourn to our 
Capital. An occasion such as this is signifi- 
cant because the Washington trip means the 
climax of these young folks secondary edu- 
cation. 

Here, they see American Government in 
action. They view the Capitol with its spot- 
less shining dome against the early spring 
sun, or at night blazing under a hundred 
powerful search lights. 

They visit the White House, home of our 
Presidents, and admire the grand simplicity 
of its Colonial pillars and portals. 

Approaching the Supreme Court Building, 
they stop in awe to admire the massive 
columns and sclid foundations, fitting and 
strong suppcert for the embellishment upon 
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its face, whieh bears the words “Equal jus- 
tice under law.” 

They climb the monument to George Wash- 
ington and observe the city’s best view. They 
visit the Lincoln Memorial and the National 
Airport and finally ride down to Mount Ver- 
non, where they see how the Father of his 
Country lived as a farmer and landholder, 

Yes; the young folks who called at my of- 
fice this year from Windsor, Deposit, Vestal, 
Harpursville, and Port Dickinson, assured me 
they were fully as impressed as those who 
formerly came and whose pictures, taken on 
the Capitol lawn and hanging on my office 
walls, date as far back as 1939 and 1940 when 
I first came to Congress. 

I pointed with pride to some of those early 
pictures. The young people recognized some 
of the former graduates and told me they 
were now hard-working citizens in their re- 
spective communities, raising families and 
contributing to the welfare of their fellow- 
men. 

It is interesting to mention that I hear 
from those graduates, now grown-ups, and 
have sent them information and data from 
Government departments, yes, and several 
infant care books, too. 

I am also hearing from the 1940 grads as 
veterans, GI’s out of the country, and voters 
as well. 

So you see, they do grow up and your Con- 
gressman runs across them in later life after 
they leave school and pursue life’s several 
paths. 

I have always encouraged the visits of 
these graduating classes, because to meet 
them is invigorating, is refreshing, and help- 
ful to me to learn what the new America is 
looking for. The younger folks keep me 
abreast of the times. 

On Monday evening, April 19, in your 
home library, Johnson City, there will be 
held one of the most important public gath- 
erings that the Triple Cities has ever wit- 
nessed. 

My friends and supporters at home have 
tendered me a most gratifying invitation to 
be their guest of honor at the annual hall 
dinner staged by the Broome County Town- 
send Committee and its women’s auxiliary. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you how 
gratified I am over this honor. I have as- 
sured Mr. Merlin Casterlin, New York State 
Townsend leader and chairman of this af- 
fair, that I will be most happy to attend. 

On that evening, you can count on my 
clearing the air in no uncertain terms, of 
some of the foul clouds which always gather 
when one has his back turned and is on the 
firing line in Washington. 

Along with other Easter visitors, I was very 
glad to welcome four prize-winning carrier 
boys on the Binghamton Sun under the es- 
cort of Mr. Arket Lewis, Binghamton Sun 
circulation manager. These boys were re- 
ceiving recognition for their fine work in 
distributing the Sun in the Triple Cities. 

The two town committees from Conklin 
and Kirkwood organized for action on flood 
control of the Susquehanna River in their 
locality can count on my going the limit in 
cooperating with them in their fight for rec- 
ognition. 

I was sorry not to be able to get home for 
their progressive meeting this week but I 
had to vote on the Marshall plan. 

However, as I told Supervisor Whiting, 
Jules Livingston, and Fred Lawrence, I feel 
Conklin and Kirkwood both should have 
whatever flood protection the folks there 
think should be given to them. 

I look forward to greeting them when they 
come to Washington and extending them 
every courtesy and assistance. 

My position still stands on Endicott and 
Vestal. Regardless who says anything dif- 


ferent, flood walls ought to be built on the 
Susquehanna in the Endicott Vestal-John- 
son City area. 

Councilman Fischette’s contention that 
Binghamton can still stand some more as- 
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sistance is well taken. I agree with you, 
Tony, that the third ward ought to come in 
for its share. 

Anyhow, I will be coming home for the 
big event at your home library, Monday 
evening, April 19, and will be available to 
meet with any or all the various flood con- 
trol committees that have been organized 
to fight our section’s No. 1 public enemy, 
flood. 





We Must Not Forget Our Senior Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in our 
zeal, commendable as it may be, to per- 
form our proper role in world affairs, we 
must not, of course, forget our domestic 
obligations. In the forefront of these, it 
seems to me, it is the duty we owe to 
those senior citizens whose hard work 
and devoted effort have contributed so 
much to the creation of our present con- 
dition of prosperity, which makes it pos- 
sible for us to do our full share in dis- 
charging our international responsibili- 
ties. 

Many of these older people are now 
facing the evening of their lives with 
apprehension and insecurity. It is a 
tragedy for one, who has labored hard for 
years, to be now wracked with worry and 
distress lest tomorrow bring either dep- 
rivation or public charity. 

Of course, many have laid away a nest 
egg, on which they may draw for a com- 
fortable livelihood in later years. Oth- 
ers have children or close relatives who 
are delighted to repay in part, even 
though they can never discharge com- 
pletely, the debt they owe to those they 
love. Such voluntary effort in the finest 
tradition of our forefathers is praise- 
worthy in the extreme and should never 
be discouraged. 

There are countless instances, how- 
ever, where through no fault of their own 
and through no lack of devotion on the 
part of loved ones, it is simply impossible 
for our older people to maintain even a 
decent standard of living without some 
form of governmental assistance. The 
immortal Lincoln drew the proper dis- 
tinction when he said that the people 
should be encouraged to do for them- 
Selves, but that the ultimate objective 
of government should be to step in when 
they become unable to do for themselves. 

It is for this reason that I have fa- 
vored the broadening of the social- 
security law so as to include many groups 
of those who toil, who do not now bene- 
fit under the act, such as domestic and 
agricultural workers, employees of char- 
itable agencies, and the self-employed. 
Also there should be a substantial in- 
crease in the benefits in order that they 
may more nearly reflect realism in the 
light of existing high costs of food, 
clothing, shelter, and other actual neces- 
Sities of life. 

When their younger brothers or sons 
retire 15 or more years hence, the 
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amount they are scheduled to receive 
will exceed severalfold the benefits en- 
joyed by those wage earners presently 
forced into retirement. In other words, 
there is this interim period during 
which these elder citizens feel the pinch 
caused by the fact that their benefits are 
measured in terms of their payments 
into the fund, resulting in many in- 
stances in the receipt of a mere pittance, 
insufficient for even a bare subsistence 
level. 

When the social security law was en- 
acted, it was thought impossible to make 
@ more generous provision for those re- 
tiring soon after the passage of the leg- 
islation because of the danger of the im- 
pairment of the fund. Recent studies, 
however, have led me to the conclusion 
that the benefits for our older people who 
have to quit work now can be substan- 
tially increased without jeopardy to the 
financial soundness or solvency of this 
fund, provided the base is broadened to 
include the noncovered 40 percent of all 
those gainfully employed. 

There is no legerdemain involved. In 
the first place, the fund has built up a 
reserve beyond its forseeable require- 
ments. Secondly, as every insurance 
actuary is aware, when large numbers of 
additional employees are brought under 
coverage, risk is diffused and liability 
more widely distributed, thus reducing 
the actual cost and permitting more gen- 
erous benefits. 

This step should be taken, in my judg- 
ment, and taken quickly. Cases of real 
hardship are almost daily brought to my 
attention, whieh could be to a large ex- 
tent alleviated by this simple and alto- 
gether just and humane expedient. 

There is another important way in 
which we can and should help our older 
people to improve their economic status. 
Unrealistic and ridiculous is the existing 
law providing that, if a person drawing 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits earns $15 or over in any one month 
through part-time employment on the 
outside, he loses all benefits under the 
social security law forthat month. This 
provision not only lowers the morale and 
discourages those who laudably seek to 
help themselves, but it also inevitably en- 
courages chiseling and evasion. With- 
out condoning such a tendency, we, as 
legislators, cannot escape our responsi- 
bilities. Whenever a law is inherently 
unjust and oppressive, it furnishes an 
open invitation to such action. 

More than a year ago I introduced 
H. R. 2952 to amend section 203 (b) (1) 
of the Social Security Act, to permit one 
enjoying old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits to earn up to $40 a month with- 
out being compelled to forfeit such bene- 
fits. In this way, with almost no cost to 
the Federal Government, the plight of 
many of our older citizens could be sub- 
stantially improved and their spirits 
lifted. In fact, in the light of existing 
living costs, thought should be given to 
raising this figure, to perhaps $50. 

On December 30, 1947, the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency 
reported to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, recommending 
that my bill be enacted into law with a 
modification, which I am very happy to 
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accept, providing that one who has at- 
tained the age of 70 be permitted to draw 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 
regardless of the amount which he may 
earn in some gainful employment. 
Again I urge, with all the emphasis at 
my command, that early action be taken 
on this long-delayed legislation. I can 
think of nothing on the domestic horizon 
of more urgent concern. Particularly is 
this true in the case of those wage earn- 
ers who have already been forced to re- 
tire from their jobs or are facing that 
prospect in the immediate future. 





History Repeats Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an editorial by Frank 
W. Severne, editor of the Watkins Ex- 
press, Watkins Glen, N. Y., together with 
a letter written by me to Mr. Severne, 
They follow: 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


Somewhere in the twilight of history, cen- 
turies before the Christian era, vast move- 
ments of population began surging wave 
upon wave against the ramparts of western 
civilization. The walled towns and cities of 
Greece and Rome were sacked, burned, and 
leveled to the ground, and the country for 
miles and miles around was laid in waste. 
Babylonians, Persians, Syrians, Huns, Arabs, 
Tartars, Mamelukes, and Turks came and 
went—earthquakes of the human race—leav- 
ing ruin and desolation behind them. Civili- 
zation crumbled and disappeared for cen- 
turies, shrouded in the glcom and mystery 
of the Middle Ages. 

History repeats itself. Again the forces of 
violence and destruction are on the march. 
Again western civilization is the object of 
their assault. Brewed in Old World caui- 
dron of envy, jealousy, and lust of power, a 
scheme of world-wide domination, called 
communism, is spreading over the earth. 
Like the barbarians of old, it tears down but 
does not rebuild. It substitutes force for 
law, the will of the individual for the will 
of the majority, and the rule of the dictator 
for the rule of the common people. 

The basis of democratic government in any 
form is a conception of the freedom of the 
individual and a desire for social unity and 
security. Food, clothing, heat, and shelter 
are the indispensable requisites of human 
health and human happiness. Where these 
are not, the seeds of communism fall on fer- 
tile soil. 

Poverty and misery go hand in hand, and 
in Europe millions now cry for bread. Their 
survival and our own are linked together by 
the immutable laws of brotherhood and hu- 
manity. American institutions and Ameri- 
can civilization are in the balance. Out of 
its abundance the New World greets the old 
to fill the mouth of famine and bid the sick- 
ness cease. Less than this we must not do, 
and more when necessary. 

Communism is moving westward. Already 
it is knocking at our doors. Country after 
country in Europe no longer exists in name— 
death heads of democracy, political auto- 
matons, caricatures of departed glory. 
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Why close our eyes to the all too obvious 
truth? If we do not want our country to 
become another Czechoslovakia, commu- 
nism must be exterminated root and branch. 
To do this we must have strong laws and 
strong men to see that they are enforced. 
“Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there 
ts no peace.” Between communism and 
Americanism there can be no compromise 
and no middle ground. With such an issue, 
and in such a cause, our American democracy 
will dedicate itself anew to world peace and 
world progress. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1948. 
Mr. FRANK W. SEVERNE, 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. SEVERNE: The March 17 copy of 
the Watkins Express has lain on my desk 
for some weeks awaiting an opportunity for 
me to write you expressing my very genuine 
and complete commendation for the excel- 
lent editorial entitled ‘‘History Repeats It- 
self,” appearing on the front page of that 
issue. 

It is very seldom that fundamental truths 
can be expressed with brevity and simplicity 
but, at the same time, completely. This 
editorial is one of those instances. 

I think so highly of it that I shall place 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD in order that 
other citizens of our country may realize 
that the people of rural America are aware 
ef world happenings and the part which 
America must play in formulating a sound, 
permanent policy for international confi- 
dence and accord based upon the funda- 
mental principles of personal liberty. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress. 





Civil-Rights Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert transcript 
of my latest radio broadcast over stations 
in my district and a letter in reply to my 
broadcast by the Honorable Robert S. 
Baird, judge of probate, Cheboygan 
County, Mich.: 


Last week the President addressed a joint 
session of the Congress. He asked the Con- 
gress for three things: Prompt action in pass- 
ing the European recovery program, the en- 
actment of universal military training legis- 
lation, and authorization for the reestablish- 
ment of the draft, to bring the military serv- 
ices up to minimum required strength. He 
cited as his reascns for these measures the 
rapid spread of communism throughout the 
world as a threat to all freedom-loving peo- 
ples and to our own national security. 

In this critical period of history, all of us 
must discipline ourselves in order that we 
not become victims of war hysteria and at 
the same time recognize the seriousness of 
our international problem. We must ask 
ourselves from what are we seeking protec- 
tion? Is it Russia herself, or is it the ideol- 
ogy of communism—or both? There is a 
distinct difference between the International 
Communist Party and the Soviet States, even 
theugh Russia is entirely controlled by the 


Communist Party. The Communist philoso- 
phy today is based on the teachings of Marx, 
Lenin, and the practical application as ap- 
plied by Stalin. Being international in 
scope, it has paid trained agents in every 
country. Their basic belief is that any na- 
tion that has a system of government that 
is not a proletarian dictatorship is their 
enemy. They have been given the objective 
of overthrowing all governments that have 
a different philosophy cf life than theirs. 
Their prime hatred is toward capitalistic 
countries. That makes it impossible to ap- 
pease or compromise with this movement. 

The Communists follow a set pattern of 
operation. Their trained men assume key 
positions in most countries. They recruit 
individuals of that nationality—many of 
them being sent to Russia for special train- 
ing. They endeavor to assume positions of 
influence—such as in educational systems, 
labor unions, various security divisions, and 
in government. When they consider the 
time is ripe, they strike to overthrow that 
government by internal revolution and set 
it up as a Communist state—Czechoslo- 
vakia and Finland being recent examples. 
Russia, as a nation, is subordinate to the 
Communist Party, and can, and will be 
called to further the aims and desires of 
the Communist International when consid- 
ered necessary. I believe that Russia will 
resort to a shooting war only if the present 
method of internal revolution fails and if 
America is so weak that Russia thinks she 
has a chance of winning. 

‘Ihe main difference between the way of 
life as practised by the Communists and 
our way of life, I believe, narrows down to 
one basic principle. We are a Christian peo- 

le and believe in a Divine Power; that the 
Creator gave man an individual dignity. We 
believe that the individual has certain in- 
alienable rights and that such are not sub- 
ject to rule of other people. Communism 
is a materialistic philosophy. You cannot 
believe in a Divine Creator and accept the 
principles of communism. They believe that 
an individual exists to promote the group. 
Individuals are subjugated much the same 
as our domestic animals. If one strays from 
the principles, he is disposed of. We have 
more at stake than just the issue of democ- 
racy versus communism—it is Christianity 
versus atheism. 

How does the legislation proposed by the 
President aid to combat these forces? We 
all are concerned with the deplorable con- 
dition of our military strength which neces- 
sarily will have to be built up. I have ad- 
vocated universal military training for some 
time—if it had been established last year, 
there would be less necessity now for con- 
sidering the draft. The increase in our mili- 
tary units will afford us protection against 
possible Russian military aggression. How- 
ever, military force alone does not give us 
the protection needed to combat the forces 
of the Communist International, which is 
relentlessly working to establish itself in 
every country today. It is hoped that the 
European recovery program will halt the 
march of communism, We all must admit 
that ERP is a gamble. If it fails, America 
can say in clear conscience that we have tried 
to save a sick world by means of the only 
solution at hand. Let us hope and pray it 
will accomplish its aims and freedom of the 
individual will survive. It is the worst type 
of defeatism for us at this time to close our 
eyes on this threat to world security. If we 
fail to take decisive action now, we may in 
a short time be all alone in the sea of Com- 
munist nations, where their combined activ- 
ities could be concentrated on ur. 

Regardless of political affiliation, regardless 
of religious beliefs, regardless of economic 
status in life, none of us wants to lose his 
individuality to become a cog in a diabolical 
revolutionary machine. 
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PropaTE Court, 
Cheboygan, Mich., March 20, 1948. 
The Honorable CHArLEs E, POTTER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
In re proposed civil-rights bill. 

Dear CHARLES: You may have a difficult 
time through which to reconcile this letter, 
but it will be despite the fact it is mailed in 
Michigan, “a genuine voice from the Deep 
South.” I am a native “Alabamian. Both 
my grandfathers fought in the Confederacy. 
My Grandfather Baird suffered two wounds, 
which were never completely healed until his 
second son grew up and became a physician 
and surgeon and took over the care of his 
father. I know the South from inheritance, 
and having lived there until I was nearly 
30 years of age, I know its faults and its 
virtues, and I know particularly it obsti- 
nacies. 

The present predicament grows, not out 
of the Civil War, but out of the reconstruc- 
tion atrocities and abominations forced and 
foisted upon a helpless and conquered South 
by a victorious North, under the diabolical 
leadership of fanatics in the Republican 
Party after the death of Lincoln. 

The Civil War was fought not to free the 
Negroes from slavery, but to preserve the 
Union, and shortly thereafter the victorious 
Federal Government under the fanatical 
Jeadership which gained the ascendancy on 
the death of Lincoln, proceeded to destroy the 
States, and set up military districts and 
thereafter, farcially “readmit” the States 
which had purported to secede, but which at 
Appomattox had been decided could not be 
done. For this crime the Republican Party 
has never Officially repented, and has never 
been forgiven in the South, and until the 
Republican Party officially repents for the 
crime of reconstruction and its fanaticism, 
the South will continue to be a one-party 
section. 

During reconstruction, the freed Negroes 
were allowed to vote by the force of Federal 
bayonets, and became the pawns of the car- 
petbaggers, the scum and filth of the North, 
which had been spewed out of their own com- 
munities and foisted upon a beaten and help- 
less South. The recently emancipated Ne- 
groes Were elected to high and low offices, even 
to the United States Senate and to Congress, 
and the whites of the South were held in sub- 
servience by Federal bayonets .under the 
leadership and sponsorship of the Republican 
Party. 

The Republican Party and the northerners 
had no love for the Negroes, as is evidenced 
by the fact that no Negro was ever elected 
to Congress or to the United States Senate 
until about 1928, when a Negro—mulatto— 
born in Alabama, but then living in the First 
Tilinois was elected from a district top-heavy 
with a Negro population. Some time there- 
after and after the Roosevelt landslide, an- 
other Negro born in Alabama, Mitchell by 
name, I believe, but on the Roosevelt Demo- 
cratic ticket defeated the Republican Negro. 
Thereafter I believe a Negro was elected from 
a New York district. Based upon my memory, 
and I believe it to be true, only three Negroes 
from any State north of Mason and Dixon's 
line have ever sat in the Houses of the Con- 
gress. Several more than that have sat in the 
Houses of the Congress from States of the 
South, because they were put there by Fed- 
eral bayonets. There are men living in the 
South who remember those Federal bayonets, 
and they have passed the story on down to 
their descendants. 

I think you know, as well as I do, that 
except in heavily preponderant Negro city 
districts in the North, no Negro in the Nerth 
would stand the ghost of a chance of being 
elected to either House of the Congress. 

I make no argument as to the right or the 
wrong of the civil-rights bill. I only say 








that at present, it will never work, but will 
undo the good work of level-headed Negroes 
and fair-minded whites of the South. It 
will immediately cause a revival of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and I believe it will not increase 
the percentage of Negroes now voting in the 
South by as much as 10 percent. But I do 
believe that it will ultimately cause the 
death, by means, which even a one-man 
grand jury would never discover, of many 
Negroes. 

The Honorable Chase Osborn is correct, 
and CiarE HorrMan, following his lead, is 
also right. 

If the Republican Party would seize the 
opportunity of repenting of its reconstruc- 
tion sins and defeat the adoption of these 
measures at this time, and thereafter, in the 
South, become a lily white party, and ap- 
point to Federal office only whites of the 
highest caliber, there would come the oppor- 
tunity in a few years of a strong Republican 
Party developing in the South. 

In my home State there are 67 counties, 14 
of which are apt to go Republican. The 
strange thing about these counties is that 
they have practically no Negro population. 
Res ipsa loquitur. 

Apparently the Republicans are going to 
elect a President this year, and I feel sure 
he should not be burdened with a Federal 
statute, which cannot be enforced and which 
if tried would only bring bitterness and dis- 
sensions. We need unity now against the 
foreign enemy. In the South Negroes enjoy 
“heart rights” but not all of the civil rights; 
in the North the Negroes enjoy (theoretically 
at least) all civil rights, but have no “heart 
rights.” By this I mean that men and 
women of good heart, by the compulsion 
of their own nature, will see to it that Ne- 
groes receive a fair and square deal, but will 
not agree to let them vote (in many coun- 
ties the Negro population equals or exceeds 
the white). Whereas in the North, if the 
law is invoked, the Northerners will agree to 
let the Negroes have their civil rights, but 
thereafter there is a bitterness of the heart 
against the Negroes such as they do not ex- 
perience in the South (I am speaking now 
of the good class of whites both in the North 
and the South). As Christian principles 
grow and as education advances, Negroes 
will be accorded all the rights and privi- 
leges to which every other citizen is entitled. 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert S. Bairb. 





Trade With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, “Should we trade with Russia?” 
I am assuming that the question relates 
to the present time, and if my assumption 
is correct the question would read: 
“Should we trade with Russia now?” 
The fact is that we are trading with her 
in the usual way, even today. On last 
Monday the executive vice president of 
one of our large shipping lines advised a 
House committee that during the period 
January 1947 up to and including Febru- 
ary 1948, 39 vessels were loaded from the 
port of New York over its line with 
cargoes consigned to the Soviet Union. 
These vessels carried a total of 163,430 
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tons. In the concluding paragraph of 
his letter was this statement, and I quote: 

We have noted no significant change 
in the character of cargo moving to the 
U. S. S. R. Today’s manifests, to the best 
of our recollection, are similar in every re- 
spect to manifests of a year ago or 10 years 
ago. 


So there seems to be little doubt that 
we are trading with Russia, under most 
unusual circumstances. 

Now what kind of trading have we been 
doing? The shipping company that I 
have referred to also advised this House 
committee that the ship manifests in- 
cluded such commodities as metal-work- 
ing machinery, lathes, cutters, planers, 
grinders, and heavy industrial presses. 
Electrical machinery, including hydro- 
electric-power equipment, transformers, 
motors, and internal-combustion en- 
gines; agricultural machinery. Excavat- 
ing machinery, including road graders, 
scrapers, cranes, and power shovels; oil- 
refining equipment, including oil-well 
tools, drill collars, oil-well-drilling equip- 
ment, steel pipe for oil lines, and steel 
storage tanks; also steam locomotives, 
Diesel electric locomotives, and railway 
dump cars. The list continues: Steel pil- 
ing, steel railway-car wheels, and wire 
rope; auto trucks, auto parts, and acces- 
sories, sisal rope, woolen rags, graphite 
electrodes, various types of abrasive 
grains and products; scientific and meas- 
uring instruments, radio receivers, and 
equipment, foodstuffs, and petroleum 
products. 

Do you think it is in the national in- 


-terest for us to continue trading with 


Russia under the circumstances that 
exist today? I do not. Under normal 
conditions we certainly should do busi- 
ness with that vast country. It has raw 
materials that we can Use and we have 
fabricated goods that are needed there. 
But the relationships between the two 
countries are not normal. Today Russia 
is our potential enemy, in fact, it is the 
only one in the world. This is extremely 
unfortunate, but I believe that we must 
be consistent in our approach toward the 
Soviet Union. We cannot blow hot and 
cold. 

Just this week Congress passed the 
European recovery bill, which is designed 
to stop Russian aggression in western 
Europe, and Asia. It was the first step 
in a program which is to cover a 4-year 
period and calls for the spending of $17,- 
000,000,000. We have already spent bil- 
lions of dollars in Greece, Turkey, and 
China for the same identical purpose. 
What consistency is there on our part to 
trade with Russia and provide it with 
materials for war equipment and at the 
same time spend billions to oppose its 
aggressive conduct all over the world at 
the expense of the American taxpayer? 
We are not justified in trading with this 
potential enemy under these conditions. 
One Pearl Harbor in the history of our 
Nation is more than sufficient. 

The public and Congress are aroused, 
and on March 1 the State Department 
and the Department of Commerce were 
directed by Executive order to place an 
embargo on our goods shipped out of this 
country to Europe. When the value of 
goods is in excess of $100 an export li- 
cense is required, 
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If we honestly mean to stop Commu- 
nist aggression in Europe, in China, Tur- 
key, and Greece then we must not trade 
with Russia. So we want to stop com- 
munism? Certainly. But we shall never 
stop its aggressiveness by providing it 
with the sinews of war. To continue to 
follow our present policy under existing 
conditions is no less than _ treason. 
There should be no trading with Russia 
unless and until she is ready to abandon 
aggressive action toward peaceful na- 
tions. 

The Russian drive to communize the 
world is not a fiction but a fact. Last 
fall I had an opportunity to see its tragic 
efrects in Finland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. We have always considered 
these countries as friends, but one by one 
they are being taken over by the Soviet. 
The people who are our friends in those 
unfortunate nations go about with a look 
of fear in their eyes; at any minute of 
the day or night they may be seized and 
never returned to their families. Local 
Communists are engaged in a campaign 
of liquidating their opposition, which 
have no means of resisting. They want 
to know when the Americans will return 
to free them from the grip of commu- 
nism. I have seen these people; I have 
talked with them, and I know how ter- 
rible is their fear of Russian commu- 
nism. 

Should we trade with Russia? Not at 
this time if we are sincere in our efforts 
to stop communism. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, in connection with the Army Day 
activities held in Baltimore, a luncheon 
was sponsored by the Association of Com- 
merce and the city of Baltimore. Lt. 
Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, commanding 
general of the Second Army, and Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
REcorD, first, the speech of Mayor D’Ale- 
sandro and then the speech of General 
Gerow. 


ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., 
MAYOR OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


General Gerow and representatives of our 
armed forces, today Baltimore joins hands 
with the rest of the Nation in paying a de- 
served tribute to the United States Army. 
As mayor of the city of Baltimore I am very 
happy to have the Army as our Official guests 
on this day and to say that we citizens of 
Baltimore are glad of the opportunity to 
show by this luncheon and the various ac- 
tivities to follow our admiration and respect 
for the finest army in the entire world 

We welcome the opportunity to work with 
you in any way possible, because unless the 
civilian and the soldier work together for 
the common defense, the United States can- 
not hope to achieve adequate security in a 
rapidly changing world. Two devastating 
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World Wars are undeniable evidence of this 
truth. 

All true Americans hate war. Our veterans 
hate war because they witnessed its hor- 
rors on the battlefield. It destroys nations, 
brings suffering to the people, and fills them 
with bitterness and hate. 

Because we hate and fear cancer, we do 
not turn our backs on this dread disease 
but we apply science and wealth in the 
search for a cure. Cancer kills and maims, 
yet we do not stand idly by and say because 
man is created in the image of God it is not 
right that we should have cancer. 

By the same token, war is a form of in- 
sanity, bred in the minds of insane men. It, 
too, is a killer and crippler of men. Yet we 
cannot escape war in idle contemplation of 
the fact that war is wrong, that such in- 
sanity is repugnant to the brotherhood of 
man. War is a disease and if we are to avert 
it, we must take preventive steps. We must 
face reality, and admit it when the dangers 
of war exist. We must apply wealth and 
science, intelligence and reason, courage and 
moral leadership in our effort to stamp it 
out. 

We must have a strong Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. We must be so strong that any 
nation seeking to destroy us will be deterred 
by our armed might. America has never 
been an aggressor nation. We want to be 
strong to prevent aggression. 

The city of Baltimore is delighted to honor 
the Army. We are glad General Gerow and 
his Second Army are stationed here. We 
delight to pay them honor and to cooperate 
with them in every possible way. 

The purposes of Army Day, as might be 
supposed, are many fold. In formally ac- 
cording recognition to our armed forces, we 
are not only honoring great men and essen- 
tial institutions of the past, but are looking 
ahead to the future security and peace of 
the Nation. 

Since this Republic was founded the Army 
has engaged in seven great wars, and in each 
our country has emerged victorious. Our 
Army has been great in peace as well as war. 
When disaster strikes the Nation or our 
neighbors, the Army moves quickly to lessen 
human suffering. This is done because our 
Army, charged under the Constitution to 
provide for the common defense, is equipped 
to deal with these disasters. This protec- 
tion is guaranteed under our contract of 
citizenship. 

With the new devastating weapons hang- 
ing over the head of all mankind, this Na- 
tion must maintain every element of moral, 
spiritual, and physical strength. In no other 
way can we fulfill our responsibilities to the 
liberty loving peoples of the present falter- 
ing world. 

We must do this or prepare to give up our 
heritage of freedom. 

ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. LEONARD T. GEROW, COM- 
MANDER OF THE SECOND ARMY 


Today throughout America millions of 
people are taking time out of their busy lives 
to celebrate Army Day. They pause to honor 
a democratic Army—an Army composed of 
you and your fellow citizens—its virtues are 
your virtues, its faults, your faults, its 
achievements, the achievements of the 
homes, towns, and cities of the Nation. 

It is most fitting that we pay tribute, on 
this day, to those men and women of the 
Army, who gave their lives to preserve our 
precious heritage of freedom. May the su- 
preme sacrifice they made, honored and 
praised in war, be not forgotten in these 
critical times. 

The Army is not only a protector of the 
Nation in war, but is also a faithful servant 
of the people in peace. It has always been 
prompt to drop the weapons of war and to 
employ the tools of peace for the welfare of 
the Nation. United States history contains 
many glorious pages recording the part 
played by soldiers in opening up the West 
for settlement, in mapping unexplored areas, 


in improving waterways for domestic com- 
merce, in furthering science and industry in 
the fields of medicine, electronics, and chem- 
istry, and in providing assistance to those 
suffering from major disasters. 

The Army is performing similar tasks to- 
day and in addition is completing, through- 
out the world, in occupied territories, the 
job started in 1941. When the shooting 
stopped, it was assigned nonmilitary, but 
equally important responsibilities, mainte- 
nance of law and order, protection of the per- 
secuted and control of the unruly, execution 
of the policies of our Government, teaching 
others, insofar as they may, the principles of 
individual liberty. These added missions are 
being carried out in occupied countries, not 
yet recovered from the ravages of war and 
still suffering from hardships and near star- 
vation. The soldiers of today do not have 
the compelling motive of imminent battle 
to spur their efforts, as did the veterans of 
military campaigns, but they are going about 
their duties proudly and successfully and 
merit your wholehearted support. 

The United States Army unlike the mili- 
tary forces of dictator governed nations, 
exists solely to foster and preserve the liber- 
ties of our true democracy and not to cur- 
tail them. The Army is and should be the 
instrument of policy in the United States, 
and not the maker of policy. This precept is 
not only a matter of law but is also one of 
tradition and creed, with the military serv- 
ices. Since the days of George Washington, 
there has been laid upon military leaders by 
law, by custom, and by regulation the respon- 
sibility for rendering professional advice to 
the policymakers, the executive branch of 
the Government, the Congress, and the 
people. 

When the present National Defense Act 
was under consideration, the War Depart- 
ment submitted to the President and to the 
Congress, recommendations with respect to 
the strength and organization of the postwar 
military forces, required for national secu- 
rity. Those recommendations were based on 
the then existing national policies which in 
turn were based upon assumptions that have 
since failed to materialize. Briefly, it was 
anticipated that world conditions would 
quickly stabilize and the signing of peace 
treaties would promptly follow, thus permit- 
ting considerable reduction in requirements 
for occupation troops. Unfortunately those 
assumptions have since proved unsound. 

Today, while we are engaged in bringing 
home our 300,000 war dead, peace treaties 
have not yet been consummated, and our 
Nation is engaged in a bitter economic, 
political, and psychological struggle, in every 
part of the world, where dictators have con- 
trol. We are confronted with difficulties and 
impending dangers, which leave us with a 
sense of apprehension. Other leaders, and 
other peoples in other times, have had the 
relatively simple problems of building a new 
Nation, or preserving the Union. Our gen- 
eration faces the more grave and complex 
task of establishing a world of law and 
order, of stability and permanent peace. 

The chief problem is to arrange ade- 
quate machinery to guarantee to all men 
everywhere, the basic liberties, which we 
have enjoyed for so long, as to take them 
as much for granted as we do sunshine and 
rain. It sounds like a simple matter to 
accomplish. In actual fact, it may be so 
difficult, that the world will be destroyed 
in the effort to effect it. America cannot 
shirk this responsibility, for the simple 
reason that we stand to lose our own liber- 
ties, unless the same liberties are guaranteed 
to the whole world. 

The current disturbing situation has de- 
veloped in spite of the earnest and unselfish 
efforts of our statesmen to establish the 
foundation of a just and lasting peace. We 
hope and pray that the United Nations, 
through conference and agreement, will suc- 
ceed in building a peaceful world, a world 
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based on law and not on force. But, until 
that objective is attained, America must be 
prepared to support free and democratic 
nations throughout the world, and to main- 
tain—through force if necessary—our own 
freedom and liberties. 

On March 17, the President, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, outlined the critical nature 
of the situation in Europe and recommended 
three measures to strengthen our Nation. 
Two of the three—universal training and 
selective service—are designed to build up 
the armed forces. These two, together with 
the third, the European recovery program, 
represent in the words of the President, I 
quote: “The most urgent steps toward 
securing the peace and preventing war.” 

In his message, the President emphasized 
the vital importance of prompt action in 
implementing those three measures—he 
urged speed in providing financial assistance 
to free and democratic nations, and speed 
in the enactment of universal training and 
selective-service legislation. There is no con- 
flict between selective service for the Regular 
forces and universal military training for the 
Reserve components. Selective service will 
provide the men urgently needed now to 
bring the Regular forces up to required 
strength. Universal military training will 
furnish eventually the basically trained 
young men needed to fill civilian components 
to authorized strength, and provide the Re- 
serve pool of militarily trained citizens es- 
sential to success in any future war. Uni- 
versal military training will require several 
years to implement, while it is being estab- 
lished on a sound foundation. Selective 
service will meet the immediate need for 
military manpower. 

Increase in our military strength is being 
urged as preparedness against war—not for 
war. A strong America is both a deterrent 
to aggressor nations, and an encouragement 
to our peaceful friends. It will serve these 
purposes, only if we demonstrate to the 
world, a willingness to back up our foreign 
policy with whatever force is necessary to 
make it effective. Our words at the council 
table will have only the weight of our armed 
forces. Military strength is the only lan- 
guage a dictator understands. 

You, as civilians, look to the military for 
advice as to the organization and strength 
of the armed forces best suited to meet the 
requirements of the present situation. If 
war should come again, it will be fought in 
the air, on the ground, and on and under the 
sea—therefore, for balanced strength, we 
must have units specially skilled in operating 
in each of these three elements. Decisive 
battles will be fought by task forces com- 
posed of all three services—operating as one 
team under a single commander. Develdp- 
ment of one service—Air, Army, or Navy— 
at the expense of the others would be fatal 
to the success of those teams. The weakness 
of such an unbalanced armed force would 
be quickly recognized by military leaders 
of aggressor nations, and such weakness ex- 
ploited to their own advantage. Since this 
is Army Day, and since my entire service has 
been in the ground forces, I shall confine 
my remarks primarily to the Army member 
of this unified team. 

In our plans to strengthen the military 
forces as a preventive against aggression, we 
cannot risk the entire safety of the country 
on the assumption that thereby peace is 
assured and war is an impossibility. We 
must be realistic—face the situation as it is 
today—and build a military structure, which, 
if war should occur, can defend our Nation 
against a surprise attack and take the first 
important initial steps in an offense that 
would keep the battleground away from our 
shores. 

In order to understand clearly the part 
the Army will play, we must consider the 
various tasks military forces may be called 
upon to perform in the earlier phases of a 
possible war. We can assume that we will 
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be attacked first—it is inconceivable that this 
Nation will start a war by offensive action. 
The attack will come without warning and 
Air and Navy forces will be responsible for 
meeting the first thrusts and for initiating 
retaliatory measures. 

Therefore we need a strong Air Force, capa- 
ble of air defense of our homeland and its 
outposts and of seeking out and destroy- 
ing the enemy. This Air Force must be 
able to strike sustained blows far beyond the 
bases we now hold. 

We need a Navy capable of protecting the 
sea lanes of the world, of waging antisub- 
marine warfare, of moving by sea transpor- 
tation, manpower and supplies to distant 
points and, together with air and ground 
forces, of conducting amphibious operations. 

But neither the Air nor the Navy can do 
their jobs effectively without the assistance 
of the Army. Land bases from which they 
will operate initially must be held secure by 
ground foreces—enemy bases which would 
interfere with their operations must be 
seized and defended by the Army. As the 
war progresses, additional bases will be re- 
quired from which the full strength of our 
air and naval power can be brought to bear 
on the enemy’s country. These bases must 
be pushed closer and closer to the enemy, 
in order to make the Air and Navy effort con- 
tinuous. By bases I mean not merely air- 
fields and small harbors, but large land areas 
containing extensive facilities, communica- 
tions, supplies, equipment, and armaments. 
The Army troops needed to seize, occupy, 
and defend such bases will add up to large 
numbers—not only combat divisions—but 
antiaircraft and service troops of all cate- 
gories. And finally, upon the Army, will fall 
the task of carrying the battle into the home- 
land of the enemy. This is the traditional 
role of the Army. 

There are other purposes for which we need 
a larger Army than we have today. Our 
antiaircraft defense must be strengthened— 
we cannot rely on air defense alone. Men 
on the ground will be required to counter 
hostile air drops—to prevent sabotage, and 
to protect our vital installations. Landing 
parties from enemy submarines must be dis- 
covered and destroyed. These are all tasks for 
combat soldiers. Supporting these fighting 
men will be service and technical troops in 
the ratio of approximately eight service to 
one combat. No substitute has yet been 
found for trained soldiers. There is no easy 
or cheap way to avoid the human toil, effort, 
and suffering inherent in land battles. 

All of us at this luncheon can remember 
those dark days in 1941-42 and the oft- 
repeated cry of “Too little, too late.” We 
are prone to forget now that we were forced 
to send hastily trained and partially 
equipped young men to reenforce inadequate 
garrisons in the Philippines—in Panama—in 
the Caribbean and other strategically located 
outposts. Urgent requests poured into the 
War Department for defense forces which 
were nonexistent. The Alaskan chain of 
islands was occupied by our enemies, and de- 
fenseless continental United States was 
spared a similar fate—solely because our 
enemies lacked the means to bridge, with 
ships and aircraft, the Arctic wastes and 
broad oceans. In this day of improved 
weapons and scientific methods of waging 
war, these material obstacles can no longer 
be counted upon as barriers to invasion. To 
be effective they must be defended by trained 
men—men in aircraft, men in ships, and 
men in tanks. In 1948, as in 1941 and 1942, 
trained manpower is not available and if war 
should come in the near future, that tragic 
phrase “Too little, too late” would be 
repeated. 

Much has appeared in the press recently 
to the effect that future wars will be push- 
button affairs, fought by a few scientists, 
and that soldiers and ground armies are 
obsolete. The push button is not something 
new in warfare, it has been used since the in- 
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vention of gunpowder. The trigger on a 
rifle was the first modern push button used 
to project killing power to a distance. In 
the past two wars, many types of push button 
were used—in tanks, in ships, and in air- 
craft—to fire simultaneously groups of large- 
caliber guns and to drop bombs, singly or 
in clusters, on selected targets. One man 
pushed the button, but assisting him were 
crews, varying from one to hundreds of men. 
Those who advocate substituting groups of 
technicians for armies disregard the fact 
that, in World War II, it required some 
6,000,000 trained ground soldiers, together 
with some 7,000,000 trained sailors and air- 
men, to advance push-button-operated wea- 
pons into positions where they would be 
effective, and to maintain them there in 
spite of enemy efforts to destroy the weapons 
and their defenders. 

It is a historical fact, that the British Isles 
continued to be devastated by push-button- 
operated rockets and guided missiles, located 
on the Continent, until the sites were over- 
run by ground armies. Neither the atom 
bomb, nor any other known weapon has made 
obsolete this method of operation, and there 
is no justification for the belief that a few 
technicians will suffice to take over, in the 
foreseeable future, the role, played by some 
13,000,000 soldiers, sailors, and airmen—in a 
war completed less than 3 years ago. 

What is the status of our Army today? 
The Regular Army has been so drastically 
reduced that it is hardly more than a skele- 
ton of its wartime strength and its combat 
value is almost nil. Its total strength is ap- 
proximately 542,000 officers and men. Two 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand of this 
total are scattered thinly throughout the 
world on occupation duty, and are so de- 
pleted everywhere as to be little more than a 
police force. The remaining 284,000 are on 
duty in the United States. Of this number, 
about 230,000 are performing service duties 
necessary to maintain occupation forces or 
are engaged in administrative and training 
duties at headquarters, schools, recruiting 
centers, and with the civilian components. 
After meeting the requirements just men- 
tioned there remains, immediately available 
in the United States for combat duty, ap- 
proximately 54,000 men—just about enough 
for two and one-third divisions with sup- 
porting troops. This force constitutes the 
only organized and trained reserve available 
to reenforce overseas garrisons, to defend our 
thousands of miles of coast line and our vast 
interior, and to undertake offensive retalia- 
tory operations in coordination with Air and 
Navy forces. 

Compare this strength of about 2% divi- 
sions with the strength of 88 divisions we 
had in combat on VE-day, and it is evident 
that the Army contingent of the armed forces 
team is today inadequate to support current 
negotiations for peace and is hopelessly in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of a war 
emergency should aggressor nations attempt 
to impose their way of life on America and 
the rest of the world. 

In an effort to compensate for the lack of 
strength in the Regular Army, hundreds of 
thousands of patriotic citizens are devoting 
much of their time and energy to the organ- 
ization and training of National Guard and 
Organized Reserve units. In spite of their 
efforts, the civilian components are under- 
strength, short equipment and trained to a 
limited degree only. Their leaders are striv- 
ing earnestly and unselfishly to overcome the 
obstacles. that are hindering the full and 
prompt accomplishment of their missions. 
They cannot do it alone, but must have your 
active and positive help—as well as your 
thanks and good wishes. 

There is, in addition to the Regular Army 
and the civilian components, an unorganized 
reserve composed of veterans of the last war. 
The availability of this group for combat 
service is decreasing rapidly because of age, 
sickness, death, and family obligations. It 
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is estimated that the current usable pool of 
World War II veterans is diminishing at the 
rate of between one and one and one-half 
million men per year. 

Voluntary recruiting has failed to provide 
the trained manpower now lacking. Selec- 
tive service and universal military training 
will correct this weakness. We hope that 
these measures, if and when enacted into 
law, will contribute to the prevention of war. 
But if our peace efforts fail and if war should 
occur again, the preliminary steps taken now 
to train our young men for a national emer- 
gency will save precious time and—what is 
more important—thousands of lives. 


Americans have demonstrated, time and 
time again, their willingness to make any 
sacrifice when aggressors act to destroy our 
way of life. But because of our profound 
desire for peace, we are slow to accept the 
existence of threats to our security, and 
hesitant about taking adequate measures 
to meet them. 

World peace is in jeopardy. Our people 
cannot hear too often—nor is it possible to 
exaggerate—the scope of the responsibilities 
which devolve upon our Army and upon all 
citizens individually and collectively—in up- 
holding our country’s position in the Con- 
gress of Nations. We all enjoy the blessings 
afforded by a peaceful America—we should 
likewise share the sacred responsibilities of 
building a strong America, 





Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert transcript 
of my radio broadcast of the week of 
March 15, 1948, over the stations in my 
district, and a letter in reply to this 
broadcast by the Honorable Robert S. 
Baird, judge of probate, Cheboygan 
County, Mich.: 


a have been hearing much lately about 
ci rights—in fact it has been a very 
“touchy” subject since the President sent his 
message to Congress requesting legislation on 
this issue. The southern leaders are pretty 
hot about it and are seriously talking of 
walking out on the President at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, if he continues 
to forceea show-down in Congress on this 
problem. 

Like every question, there are two sides to 
this one. I am sure we all agree that the 
Negro should have equal opportunity for em- 
ployment, education, and vote—those rights 
are guaranteed to all American citizens un- 
der our Bill of Rights. We despise lynchings, 
just as we hate gang murders. Most of us 
believe it unfair to require a tax for the 
privilege of voting. 

The President has requested Federal legis- 
lation to correct these inequalities. It seems 
a little ironical to me that the question of 
civil rights always comes up just before a 
congressional or Presidential election. Both 
parties are guilty of using civil rights as a 
bait to get the Negro vote of our large north- 
ern cities. 

Let’s look at this issue objectively—assum- 
ing that we all believe no person should be 
discriminated against because of race or 
creed. 

The southern leaders claim they recognize 
the problem and are doing everything possible 
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to correct it. They cite that the number 
of lynchings has dropped off considerably 
in the past few years while, in fact, the num- 
ber of gang murders in the North have 
increased. 

It is not the poll tax that keeps the Negro 
from voting in Southern States but rather 
the fear of retaliation from the whites. If 
the poll tax were abolished, there are many 
who believe it would not affect Negro voting 
in those States. 

The Guestion of States’ rights also enters 
into it. How far should the Federal Govern- 
ment try to go in forcing its will on one par- 
ticular section of the country? 

What results could we expect from the en- 
actment of civil-rights legislation? Would 
it be the same as was prohibition—impos- 
sible to enforce? Do you think we can set- 
tle this great social and economic question 
overnight by just passing a law or two? I, 
for one, have my doubts. I think we should 
ponder seriously the words of wisdom of our 
honored Chase S. Osborn—the grand old for- 
mer Governor of Michigan and pioneer of 
Sault Ste. Marie. Governor Osborn wrote to 
the editor of the Detroit Free Press in re- 
sponse to an editorial chiding Representative 
HoFFMAN, and he quoted the honored Negro 
leader Booker T. Washington as saying 
“Brains, property, and character for the Ne- 
gro will settle the question of civil rights. 
The best course to pursue in regards to the 
civil-rights bill in the South is to let it 
alone. Let it alone and it will settle itself.” 
He went on to say: “Good schools, teachers, 
and plenty of money to pay them, will be 
more potent in settling the race question 
than many civil rights and investigating com- 
mittees.” 

These were not the words of a white south- 
ern politician but rather the words of Booker 
T. Washington, the pride of all Negroes. 

We in our district do not have a racial 
problem, but I am inclined to believe our 
esteemed Governor Osborn and Booker T. 
Washington are right in their contention. 
There is a strong pcssibility that civil-rights 
legislation on a Federal level might cause 
mocre lynchings, more race riots, and more 
hard feelings than now experienced—and all 
these would seriously hinder the great strides 
the Negro has made in the past 60 years. 

You have done quite a bit of reading on 
this question of civil rights which has so 
stirred up the South-—I have, too—I would be 
most happy to receive your comments on 
the subject. Let me know whether you think 
a Congressman from the North should vote 
for the passage of civil-rights measures, or 
do you believe that this legislation might 
cause more strife between the two races— 
white and colored—than now exists, and that 
any change such as this must of necessity 
be slow and that education is the solution 
rather than civil-rights legislation. 


PROBATE COURT, 
Cheboygan, Mich., March 20, 1948. 
The Honorable CHARLEs E. POTTER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
; Washington, D.C. 
In re proposed civil-rights bill. 

DEAR CHARLES: You may have a difficult 
time through which to reconcile this letter, 
but it will be despite the fact it is mailed in 
Michigan, “a genuine voice from the Deep 
South.” I am a netive Alabamian. oth 
my grandfathers fought in the Confederacy. 
My Grandfather Baird suffered two wounds, 
which were never completely healed until his 
second son grew up and became a physician 
and surgeon and took over the care of his 
father. I know the South from inheritance, 
and having lived there until I was nearly 
30 years of age, I know its faults and its 
virtues, and I know particularly its obsti- 
nancies. 

The present predicament grows, not out 
of the Civil War, but out of the reconsiruc- 
tion atrocities and abominations forced and 


foisted upon a helpless and conquered South 
by a victorious North, under the diabolical 
leadership of fanatics in the Republican 
Party after the death of Lincoln. 

The Civil War was fought not to free the 
Negroes from slavery, but to preserve the 
Union, and shortly thereafter the victorious 
Federal Government under the fanatical 
leadership which gained the ascendancy on 
the death of Lincoln, proceeded to destroy the 
States, and set up military districts and 
thereafter, farcically “readmit” the States 
which had purported to secede, but which at 
Appomaitox had been decided could not be 
done. For this crime the Republican Party 
has never Officially repented, and has never 
been forgiven in the South, and until the 
Republican Party officially repents for the 
crime of reconstruction and its fanaticism, 
the South will continue to be a one-party 
section. 

During reconstruction, the freed Negroes 
were allowed to vote by the force of Federal 
bayonets, and became the pawns of the car- 
petbaggers, the scum and filth of the North, 
which had been spewed out of their own com- 
munities and foisted upon a beaten and help- 
less South. The recently emancipated Ne- 
groes were elected to high and low Offices, 
even to the United States Senate and to 
Congress, and the whites of the South were 
held in subservience by Federal bayonets 
under the leadership and sponsorship of the 
Republican Party. 

The Republican Party and the northerners 
had no love for the Negroes, as is evidenced 
by the fact that no Negro was ever elected 
to Congress or to the United States Senate 
until about 1928, when a Negro—mulatto— 
born in Alabama, but then living in the First 
Illinois was elected from a district top-heavy 
with a Negro population. Sometime there- 
after and after the Roosevelt landslide, an- 
other Negro born in Alabama, Mitchell by 
name, I believe, but on the Roosevelt Demo- 
cratic ticket defeated the Republican Negro. 
Thereafter I believe a Negro was elected from 
a New York district. Based upon my mem- 
ory, and I believe it to be true, only three 
Negroes from any State north of Mason and 
Dixon's line have ever sat in the Houses of 
the Congress. Several more than that have 
sat in the Houses of the Congress from 
States of the South, because they were put 
there by Federal beyonets. There are men 
living in the South who remember those 
Federal bayonets, and they have passed the 
story on down to their descendants. 

I think you know, as well as I do, that ex- 
cept in heavily preponderant Negro city dis- 
tricts in the North, no Negro in the North 
would stand the ghost of a chance of being 
elected to either House of the Congress. 

I make no argument as to the right or the 
wrong of the.civil-rights bill. I only say 
that at present, it will never work, but will 
undo the good work of level-headed Negroes 
and fair-minded whites of the South. It will 
immediately cause a revival of the Ku Kiux 
Klan, and I believe it will not increase the 
percentage of Negroes now voting in the 
South by as much as 10 percent. But I do 
believe that it will ultimately cause the 
death, by means, which even a one-man 
grand jury would never discover, of many 
Negroes 

The Honorable Chase Osborn is correct, 
and CLare HOFFMAN, following his lead, is also 
right. 

If the Republican Party would seize the 
opportunity of repenting of its reconstruc- 
tion sins and defeat the adoption of these 
measures at this time, and thereafter, in the 
South, become a lily-white party, and ap- 
point to Federal office only whites of the 
highest caliber, there would come the oppor- 
tunity in a few years of a strong Republican 
Party developing in the South, 

In my home State there are 67 counties, 14 
of which are apt to go Republican. The 
strange thing about these counties is that 
they have practically no Negro population. 
Res ipsa loquitur. 
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Apparently the Republicans are going to 
elect a President this year, and I feel sure 
he should not be burdened with a Federal 
statute which cannot be enforced and which 
if tried would only bring bitterness «nd dis- 
sensions. We need unity now against the 
foreign enemy. In the South Negroes enjoy 
“heart rights” but not all of the civil rights; 
in the North the Negroes enjoy (theoretically, 
at least) all civil rights, but have no “heart 
rights.” By thisI mean that men nd women 
of good heart, by the compulsion of their 
own nature, will see to it that Negroes receive 
a fair and square deal, but will not agree to 
let them vote. (In many counties the Negro 
population equals or exceeds the white.) 
Whereas in the North, if the law is invoked, 
the northerners will agree to let the Negroes 
have their civil rights, but thereafter there is 
a bitterness of the heart against the Negroes 
such as they do not experience itn the South 
(I am speaking now of the good class of 
whites both in the North and the South). As 
Christian principles grow and as education 
advances, Negroes will be accorded all the 
rights and privileges to which every other 
citizen is entitled. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosertT S. Barr. 


Palestine Partition Advocates Ignore 
National Security Phase of Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
Constantine Brown, noted writer, in the 
Sunday Star of April 4, points out very 
clearly that ardent advocates of Palestine 
partition are ignoring important political 
considerations in insisting upon partition 
at this time. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the article in 
question: 


PARTITION ADHERENTS BLIND TO OBSTACLES 
FACING PLAN—SECURITY REASONS RESFON- 
SIBLE FOR CHANGE IN PALESTINE POLICY 
RaTHER THAN Or. INTERESTS OR ANTI-SEM- 
ITISM 

(By Constantine Brown) 


The Zionists and other ardent advocates of 
Palestine partition appear to be blind to the 
political reasons which prompted the admin- 
istration to withdraw its support for the im- 
mediate creation of a Jewish state. 

Some frustrated spokesmen for partition- 
at-any-price lay the blame publicly on oil 
interests which, they say, have prevailed 
over humanitarian interests in those ad- 
ministration quarters which decided at the 
eleventh hour to reverse themselves. Oth- 
ers blame certain officials of the State and 
Defense Departments whom they accuse of 
anti-Semitism. The truth—and the most 
prominent American Zionist leaders ought 
to be aware of it—is that the tense situation 
created by the U. S. S. R. in the world has 
become so threatening that any attempt to 
enforce the decision of partition at this time 
would jeopardize the security of the United 
States, of which the American Zionists and 
their non-Jewish friends are citizens. 

Throughout the war the Palestine Jews did 
not bargain with their lives when it came 
to support of the Allies against the Nazis. 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the Zionist leader, was 
the first to urge his people to give their 
utmost in the defense of the British Empire, 
and these young men performed wonders at 
the Battle of El Alamein. They helped save 
the day for the British and their Allies. 
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PRESSURE BEGAN IN 1944 

It was in the spring of 1944 that the move- 
ment to coerce Britain to live up to the 
Balfour declaration took formal shape in the 
United States. Representative BLoom of New 
York, then chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, prepared a resolution asking 
Congress to go on record with a demand 
that the British fulfill their obligations and 
a plea for the creation of a Jewish state. 

General Marshall, then Army Chief of Staff, 
went to see Mr. BLoom on President Roose- 
yelt’s instructions and pointed out that any 
practical enforcement of such a resolution 
would call for at least four and possibly six 
American divisions in Palestine. Under then- 
existing conditions, the American Army 
could not spare such a force without en- 
dangering our chance of victory against the 
Axis. 

Considering the extensive commitments of 
our forces, We were operating then on a shoe- 
string. We had only 64 divisions to meet 
all commitments. Mr. BLoom was impressed 
with the explanations given in an off-the- 
record conversation by the Chief of Staff and 
withdrew his resolution. 

Later in the summer Senator Wacner of 
New York called on President Roosevelt and 
pointed out to him that he had a tough fight 
on his hands and a good deal of opposition 
from the Jewish voters in that State because 
the administration had not-lived up to -its 
pledge for a Jewish state. President Roose- 
velt wrote him the now well-known “Dear 
Bos” letter, allowing him to assure his elec- 
tors that this matter would be taken care of 
without delay—and to the satisfaction of 
the dews—when Congress reconvened after 
the élection. 

rhe same difficulty presented itself again 
in November of that year, when Senator 
WacNER insisted that the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate report out a reso- 
lution demanding that Britain give assur- 
ances for the creation of a Jewish state. 
Britain, the American Government knew, was 
going to pass the buck to the United States 
and we did not have the necessary force to 
assume any obligations in that area without 
endangering our military position in other 
areas. 

BLINDNESS OF HOPE 


For some time we all lived under the de- 
lusion that the United Nations would guar- 
antee the world from another large-scale 
conflagration. The skeptics were denounced 
as birds of ill-omen and fingoists who did 
not want peace. Even the fact that the Rus- 
sians were preventing the formation of a 
United Nations force to implement the deci- 
sions of that body was overlooked. 

Most of the people connected with the UN 
had become adepts at the Dr. Coué trick of 
repeating “Every day in every way I’m getting 
better and better.” They believed strongly 
in the power of mind over body. Our Gov- 
ernment led the parade when it refused to 
understand that with the United Nations 
as weak as it was, and with the western world 
Jacking a military force, it would be Ameri- 
ca’s responsibility to enforce the Palestine 
partition plan, 

Until a few weeks ago the political leaders 
of this country refused to believe that Rus- 
sia’s intentions were aggressive and that the 
Kremlin had set a pattern for the conquest 
of Europe and China which would place the 
United States in the position of having to 
decide between fighting for its existence 
against heavy odds or accepting the Russian 
dictates. 

After VJ-day we went into an orgy of dis- 
armament. The 64 divisions which formed 
our ground forces were reduced to something 
like 8 divisions, strewn over the entire world: 
In Germany, in Austria, in the Trieste free 
territory, in Japan and Korea. There is not 
enough organized force left in this country 
to support our outposts in case of an emer- 
gency. We do not even have enough troops 


to garrison properly our strategic Territory 
of Alaska. The Air Force was reduced to a 
sad minimum, with only 1,800 first-class 
planes, and two-thirds of the Navy was 
placed in moth balls. 

From all over the world, from (\Thina, from 
France and from Scandinavia we hear ap- 
peals for eventual military help. We have 
pledged ourselves to defend the sovereignty 
of Turkey, Greece, and Italy, because they are 
considered strategically vital areas in the 
event Russia decides on an early show-down 
with this country. 

Perhaps our political leaders can be ac- 
cused of shortsightedness. But that is water 
over the dam. They pledged themselves to 
partition of Palestine and the creation of a 
Judaic state, when they should have known 
Russia’s intentions and should have recog- 
nized that we could not spare even a cor- 
poral’s guard to fulfill our promises. 


RUSSIA HAD MOTIVES 


From the time the Soviet Government 
agreed to associate itself in the partition 
proposal our military men pointed out to the 
White House and the State Department that 
Russia’s willingness was prompted not by 
humanitarian considerations but by the de- 
sire to send troops of her own to Palestine 
and thus control the Suez Canal. 

The persecution of Jews in the U.S. 8. R. 
and the drastic restrictions placed on all 
persons of Jewish faith and race—not only in 
Russia but in the satellite states as well— 
leave no doubt about the motives for Rus- 
sia’s decision. Moscow knew as well as Wash- 
ington the American military potential and 
prepared for itself a comfortable niche in 
Palestine to be taken over not by methods 
employed in Central Europe, but with the ap- 
proval of the United Nations. Only those 
blinded by passion refused to see the situa- 
tion in this light. 

The oil of Saudi Arabia—which the Zionists 
and their friends have described as a gigantic 
speculation intended to fill the pockets of the 
Standard Oil stockholders—is, in fact, impor- 
tant not to those persons but to the security 
of the United States itself. 

No responsible person in this country con- 
tends that there is not a strong possibility 
of conflict between the United States and 
Russia. The best American military minds 
consider Saudi Arabia as a strategic point. 
Aviation, it is universally admitted, will 
play an enormous role in the next war. 


SUPPLIES ARE ESSENTIAL 


Russia is not Germany. It is a vast coun- 
try, extending from the Oder River and the 
Adriatic to the Pacific. To carry on opera- 
tions against that power we must possess air- 
bases at several points in the world. The air 
strips of Saudi Arabia will be of enormous 
importance if war comes. Furthermore, 
logistics in the next war will be even more 
important than in the last. 

Airplanes can be operated only if we have 
almost inexhaustible oil and gasoline sup- 
plies. These the Arabian oil fields can pro- 
vide. Without them we would have to send 
oil and gasoline by tanker across seas infested 
by enemy submarines. 

The possession of air strips in Saudi Arabia 
and the exploitation of oil lands in the same 
area assures us an advantage of paramount 
importance to our national defense and to 
the security of this country. The denial of 
that territory to the United States would 
mean a very grave danger to our national 
existence. 

If the U. 8. S. R. had decided to abide by 
the spirit and letter of the United Nations 
Charter, instead of attempting to make that 
organization into a sounding board for her 
expansionist aims, there is no question that 
the Palestine question would be regarded to- 
day in a different light. 

But when the American people and their 
Government have to decide between defense 
of the country itself and the creation of a 
Jewish state, it is inconceivable that even 
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the American Zionists would hesitate on 
which way to turn. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people have a deep 
sympathy with the plight of the homeless 
Jew, but under the present circumstances 
they have a deeper concern in the defense 
of the United States itself and of the way 
of life which they have inherited through 
many years of struggle. 


CAUSE OF REVERSAL 


It is not the desire of a few to enrich 
themselves, or the desire of certain officials 
to prove themselves right, which has com- 
pelled the administration to revise its 
policies toward Palestine. It is the dire 
necessity—which was so grossly overlooked 
by vote-catching politicians—to meet the 
Soviet aggressiveness which has caused the 
reversal of our policies. 

There should be no doubt in the mind of 
any American, regardless of race or creed, 
that when he has to choose between the 
security and possibly the survival of his own 
country and the creation of a Jewish state, 
the interests of America must have top 
priority. 

So long as it appeared that a long period 
of peace and harmony would follow World 
War II, the Zionists had a good case. But 
now, when this illusion of peace and har- 
mony has been shattered by Russian actions, 
any pressure to compel this country to sacri- 
fice its vital interests to that laudable idea 
of a Jewish state can turn only to the dis- 
advantage of the Jews throughout the world. 

Their fate is closely tied to the survival 
of freedom and democracy. If these are 
submerged by the Russian hordes, and‘ our 
military potential is weakened because of 
Zionist insistence that America fulfill her 
pledges regardless of consequences, they will 
suffer as much as the freedom-loving coun- 
tries. 





The Stillwater Convention, 1848 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, his- 
torians consider the convention which 
was held at Stillwater in what is now 
Washington County, Minn., on August 
26, 1848, as the most important official 
event leading to the creation of the Ter- 
ritory and eventually the State of Min- 
nesota. As a result of this convention 
Minnesota was created as a Territory in 
1849. 

Public Law 459, of March 25, 1948, 
authorizes and directs the Postmaster 
General to prepare a special series of 3- 
cent postage stamps of such design as re 
shall prescribe to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the creation 
of the Territory of Minnesota. Because 
of the historical significance of the Still- 
water convention as the forerunner of 
Territorial status for Minnesota I have 
written to the Postmaster General urg- 
ing him to select one stamp, in the series 
he is directed to prescribe, that will give 
proper recognition to the historic Still- 
water Convention. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Mr. Speaker, you may not be familiar 
with the historical significance of the 
memorable Stillwater convention. The 
even.s that led to this meeting concerned 
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the establishment of the States of Iowa 
and Wisconsin. On August 6, 1846, Con- 
gress passed the organic act for Wiscon- 
sin and in December of the same year 
Iowa was admitted as a State. Since 
what is now Minnesota had previously 
been a part of these Territories, their cre- 
ation as States with their present bound- 
aries left the Minnesota region without 
organic existence except in what is now 
Washington County where they were 
still under Wisconsin Territorial laws, 
but due to be severed therefrom as soon 
as Wisconsin adopted her State consti- 
tution. 

Therefore on May 29, 1848, when Wis- 
consin became a State, organized govern- 
ment west of the St. Croix and north of 
Iowa ceased to exist. No government 
had been provided for this region. 

Filled with a common sense of dan- 
ger and neglect, the scanty populations 
of the remnants of Wisconsin and Iowa 
were drawn closer to each other than 
ever before. The little settlement of 
Mendota, which had formerly looked to 
the Territorial government of Iowa for 
its laws and administration, found a new 
attachment to the neighboring towns of 
St. Paul and Stillwater. The people from 
both sides of the river promptly met to 
confer with each other and seem to have 
agreed to coordinate their activities in an 
effort to bring back the benefits of or- 
ganized government. 


CONVENTION CALL 


Several meetings, attended by resi- 
dents of both regions were held in St. 
Paul and Stillwater during July and Au- 
gust. As a result of these meetings 18 
leading citizens on August 4, 1848, signed 
a call for a convention. The call read as 
follows: 

We. the undersigned, citizens of Minne- 
sota Territory, impressed with the necessity 
of taking measures to secure an early Terri- 
torial organization, and that those measures 
shall be taken by the people with unity of 
action, respectfully recommend that the peo- 
ple of the several settlements in the proposed 
Territory appoint delegates to meet in con- 
vention at Stillwater, on the 26th day of 
August next, to adopt the necessary steps 
for that purpose, 


Residents who signed the call were as 
follows: Louis Robert, H. H. Sibley, Jo- 
seph R. Brown, W. Holcombe, Jona Mc- 
Kusick, M.S. Wilkinson, Anson Northrup, 
C. Carli, John R. Brewster, H. K. McKin- 
stry, James D. McComb, Jacob Fisher, 
John Collier, H. L. Moss, Socrates Nelson, 
Franklin Steele, P. A. R. Brace, Horace 
Jacobs. 

Sibley was to become Minnesota's first 
Governor and Holcombe our first Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 


THE CONVENTION 


The convention met as prearranged 
on August 26, 1848, and was well at- 
tended. Sixty-one delegates signed the 
memorials. Among them were nearly 
all the outstanding men of the whole 
Minnesota region, Joseph W. Brown, A. L. 
Larpenteur, C. F. Leach, H. L. Moss, 
Morton S. Wilkinson, W. Holcombe, H. H. 
Sibley, H. Jackson, Socrates Nelson, 
Louis Robert, Joshua L. Taylor, Samuel 
Burkleo, James S. Norris, and many 
miore. These men were the true pio- 
neers of the Minnesota country. They 


lived mainly in St. Paul, Stillwater, Ma- 
rine, and the adjacent towns, but others 
had received word of the meeting far in 
their northern settlements and had 
descended the river many miles to take 
part in the deliberations. Only the dis- 
tant Pembina region on the Red River 
seems to have been unrepresented. 

The convention took two important 
steps. First, they unanimously elected 
Sibley as a delegate and instructed him 
to proceed to Washington City to negoti- 
ate with the United States Government 
for the organization of Minnesota as a 
new Territory. Secondly, they passed a 
resolution addressed to President Polk 
which summarized their views. It read: 

Your memorialists, citizens of the terri- 
tory north of the northwestern boundary of 
Wisconsin and of the northern boundary of 
Iowa, ask leave respectfully to represent: 

That the region of country which they in- 
habit, formerly a portion of the Territories of 
Iowa and Wisconsin, subject to the laws and 
government of those Territories. * * * 

That this region of country is settled by a 
population of nearly 5,000 persons, who are 
engaged in various industrial pursuits.* * * 


That by the admission of Wisconsin into. 


the Union, with the boundaries as prescribed 
by Congress, and the omission by that body 
to pass a law for the organization of a new 
territory, embracing the portion of country 
inhabited by your memorialists, they and all 
their fellow citizens are left without officers 
to administer and execute the laws. That, 
having once enjoyed the rights and privileges 
of citizens of a Territory of the United States, 
they are now, without fault of their own, 
virtually disfranchised. 

They have no securities for their lives or 
property but those which exist in mutual 
good understanding. Meanwhile all proceed- 
ings in criminal cases, and all process for the 
collection of debts, are suspended; credit 
exists only so far as a perfect confidence in 
mutual good faith extends, and all the opera- 
tions of business are embarrassed. 


They also pointed out that so lawless 
a state “is fraught with evils and dan- 
gers,” and they closed with an appeal to 
the President to “call the attention of 
Congress to their situation at the open- 
ing of the next annual session and recom- 
mend the early organization of the 
Territory of Minnesota.” 

DELEGATE SIBLEY AT WASHINGTON 


With his credentials from the Still- 
water convention. and an official certifi- 
cate of election as Delegate from the 
Territory of Wisconsin, which election 
was held subsequent to the convention, 
Henry H. Sibley presented himself at the 
opening of Congress in December 1848. 
On December 22 he appeared before the 
House Committee on Elections and de- 
livered a speech in which he said prob- 
ably all that could have been said in 
behalf of the recognition of this last un- 
organized portion of the old Northwest 
Territory. His main argument was that 
Congress could not morally and legally 
withdraw the rights and privileges 
granted by the ordinance of 1787, which 
extended to all the inhabitants of the 
Territory. 

We are a part and parcel of the people to 
whom were secured these blessings, and a 
decision which would deprive us of the right 
to be represented on the floor of Congress 
would virtually annul these guaranties. 


As a prececent he cited the case of 
Paul Fearing, who had been a Delegate 
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from Northwest Territory when the 
State of Ohio was created and retained 
his seat as representative of the people 
of the rest of the Territory after Ohio 
had been admitted to the Union. On 
January 2, 1849, the committee brought 
in a report recommending that Delegate 
Sibley be seated, and by some skillful 
parliamentary tactics on January 15 the 
report was adopted and the question of 
Sibley’s right to his seat decided in the 
affirmative. 

Thus, as a direct result of the Still- 
water convention and the subsequent 
election, Delegate Sibley was seated in 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives and Minnesota was eventually cre- 
ated as a Territory and finally admitted 
as a State. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
Postmaster General will, by selecting an 
appropriate commemorative stamp, give 
due recognition to the historic impor- 
tance of the Stillwater convention in the 
establishment of the Territory of Min- 
nesota. 





Emergency Resolution—Omaha, Ponca, 
Santee Sioux, and Winnebago Indian 


Tribes of Nebraska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22, 1948, the tribal representatives 
of the Omaha, Ponca, Santee Sioux, and 
Winnebago Indian Tribes of Nebraska 
reduced to writing and subscribed a 
statement of their grievances and their 
prayer for relief. The language of the 
resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the Omaha, Ponca, Santee Sioux, 
and Winnebago Indian Tribes of Nebraska 
have faith in and rely upon their legal 
equitable, and moral relationships with the 
Government of the United States specified 
and reflected in the long line of solemn 
treaties, acts of Congress, Executive orders, 
decisions of the courts, administrative regu- 
lations, administrative interpretations and 
procedures amounting to prescribed and ac- 
cepted mutual understandings of binding re- 
lationships that were designed and pledged 
for the benefit and protection of the Indian 
people by the Government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Omaha, Ponca, Santee Sioux, 
and Winnebago Indians of Nebraska accepted 
by tribal elections the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 18, 1934 (Public, No. 383, 73d 
Cong.), commonly known as the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act, and these tribes are now and 
have been since the acceptance of the act in 
1934 operating as far as possible under its 
provisions as organized and incorporated 
Indian tribes; and 

Whereas the undersigned officers and rep- 
resentatives of the Omaha, Ponca, Santee 
Sioux, and Winnebago Indian Tribes are 
charged with the legal and moral responsi- 
bility of doing everything in their power to 
safeguard and promote the welfare, pros- 
perity, and happiness of their tribes; and 

Whereas many agreements and under- 
standings mutually executed for the welfere 
and advancement of the Indian people nave 














not been carried out nor completed by the 
Government of the United States, including 
civilization, law and order, education, health, 
training in industry, the art of social rela- 
tions, and the ways of the white man in the 
complex requirements of living, the large ma- 
jority of our people are not now prepared 
nor trained to assume these responsibilities 
nor to withstand the disastrous consequences 
of unpreparedness; and 

Whereas our tribes have not been able to 
provide funds for the operation of our tribal 
affairs but have relied upon the Government 
of the United States to furnish funds, per- 
sonnel, and other necessary facilities under 
treaties and laws of Congress; and 

Whereas during the past few years in- 
creasing agitation in various sections of the 
country has caused the limitation and aban- 
donment of many contractual and essential 
services by the Government of the United 
States to the American Indians, and these 
sudden—unsupported by facts and ill-ad- 
vised—stoppages and neglects already have 
resulted in damages to the Indian people that 
can never be repaired; and 

Whereas the welfare of the people is the 
most important factor of our national citi- 
zenship and therefore constitutes the foun- 
dation of all considerations and services and 
should not be neglected on the peril of 
disaster as has been done with the Indians 
of Nebraska by abolishing the position of 
welfare worker, public-health nurse, home 
economics teacher, and education field agent, 
all without consulting the Indians or local 
people for the facts and circumstances; and 

Whereas we believe that mutual good faith 
and confidence between the Indian people 
and the Government of the United States 
should never be violated and that the sacred 
trust of the welfare, health, education, and 
economic security of the Indians shall not 
be neglected nor abandoned but looked after 
and promoted as promised over and over 
again until such time in the future when the 
promised goals shall have been reached; and 

Whereas within the past year several Fed- 
eral employees of the Winnebago Indian 
Agency occupying key positions and perform- 
ing needed and beneficial services have been 
transferred or their positions abolished with- 
out conferring with the Indian people and 
without regard to the needs or the neglects 
of the Indian people and the obligations of 
the Government of: the United States to 
supply them; and 

Whereas our people are now feeling the 
bad effects on their welfare, general health, 
education of their children, and support of 
their families, and the great majority of the 
Indians of Nebraska are not prepared to be 
deprived of the aid and help of the Govern- 
ment of the United States nor to take care 
of themselves in the competition of living, 
many of them having tried to live and work 
in nearby cities of Omaha and Sioux City, 
but have been compelled to return to their 
reservations because they could not take care 
of their families, in many cases causing 
family separations and desertions, resulting 
in all kinds of difficulties—social, economic, 
legal, and otherwise; and 

Whereas section 16 of the act of Congress 
approved June 18, 1934 (Public, No. 383, 73d 
Cong.), provides: “The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall advise such tribe or its tribal 
council of all appropriation estimates or 
Federal projects for the benefit of the tribe 
prior to the submission of such estimates to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress”; 
and the Omaha, Ponca, Santee Sioux, and 
Winnebago Indian Tribes of Nebraska have 
been denied the privilege and right to exer- 
cise this important legal function in behalf 
of their welfare, thus handicapping each tribe 
and its officers in the reasonable discharge of 
their duties because of lack of funds for 
tribal projects, personnel, and facilities, as 
Well as insufficient funds and personnel for 
our local agency; and 
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Whereas we feel that unnecessary and un- 
justifiable expenditures of funds for the em- 
ployment of supervisors in district offices ab- 
sorb and deplete appropriations which should 
be used locally, and that the elimination of 
funds and personnei from the local and co- 
operative work with the Indians destroys the 
very purposes of the appropriations and pre- 
vents the accomplishments of the objects of 
treaty agreements, legal and administrative 
understandings; and 

Whereas it is impossible to carry on a pro- 
gressive, constructive, protective, and bene- 
ficial program or administration without 
adequate funds, personnel, and equipment 
for the tribal organizations and for the local 
Government agency: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior, 
our Congressmen and Senators from Ne- 
braska and the Committees on Indian Affairs 
of the Congress be informed of these condi- 
tions and be reminded that the said present 
adverse and deprivation conditions are the 
immediate and direct results of suddenly 
stopping services, reduction of funds and 
essential local personnel, without previous 
and acceptable arrangements with the tribes 
and the local county and State governments 
to assume the duties and services belonging 
to the Government of the United States; and 

Resolved, That it is our candid and ines- 
capable beliéf that conditions will continue 
to grow worse and cause increasing hard- 
ships and acute suffering unless changes and 
reductions already made are immediately re- 
tracted and replaced and the necessary funds 
are supplied; and 

Resolved, That the following local Federal 
agency services and personnel recently aban- 
doned and abolished be re-established: edu- 
cation field agent, field health nurse, social 
welfare worker, home economics teacher, ex- 
tension agent, three clerk-stenographers— 
these are minimum requirements, really the 
need for reasonable progress toward a day 
when the Indians are ready to carry on jus- 
tifies twice the above number in addition 
to the present under-minimum staff to carry 
out the commitments of the Government of 
the United States to the Indians of Nebraska; 
and 

Resolved, That the Omaha, Ponca, Santee 
Sioux, and Winnebago Indian Tribes of Ne- 
braska desire to Cooperate fully with the 
Government of the United States in hasten- 
ing the day when the obligations and pur- 
poses of the treaties and laws shall have 
been discharged and fulfilled to the honor 
and credit of the Indians and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and therefore 
feel that adequate Federal funds and equip- 
ment both for tribal and local agency use 
should be supplied at once for needed pro- 
tection, training, and progress of the Indians 
of Nebraska to final discharge and comple- 
tion of mutual agréements and under- 
standings. 

Respectfully and urgently submitted. 

Omaha Tribal Council, Macy, Nebr.: 
Amos Lamson, Chairman; Charles 
A. Walker, Vice Chairman; Charles 
J. Springer, Secretary; Louis A. 
Saunsoci, Treasurer; John C. Free- 
mont, Lawrence Hallowell, Lam- 
bert Walker, Members. Santee 
Sioux Tribal Council, Niobrara, 
Nebr.: David Frazier, Chairman; 
Ellis Campbell, Vice Chairman; 
Isaac Redowl, Jr., Secretary; 
‘Joseph H. James, Treasurer; Fred 
Frazier, Harrison Goodteacher, 
»Dan Graham, Gordon E. Kitto, 
Clarence Mackey, Gabe Rouillard, 
Charles Thomas, Harry Walker, 
Members. Ponca Board of Gov- 
ernors, Niobrara, Nebr: Joseph 
LeRoy, President; Lea A. Peniska, 
Vice President; Henry Peniska, 
Secretary; Mabel P. Peniska, 
Treasurer; Otto Birdhead, Rose 
Birdhead, Robert Cole, Thomas O. 
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Knudsen, Alice Wright, Members, 
Winnebago Tribal Council, Winne- 
bago, Nebr.; Frank Beaver, Chair- 
man; William St. Cyr, Vice Chair- 
man; John Little Wolf, Secretary; 
Charles V. LaMere, Treasurer; 
Louis Armell, Isaac Greyhair, Ed- 
ward Hatchett, Anson McKee, 
Ashley Rave, Harry Snowball, 
Susie White, Moses Whitebear, 
Members, 





Land Tenure as a Cause of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
a letter to Secretary of State Marshall 
from Paul A. Eke, economist at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, on feudal land owner- 
ship. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Moscow, IpaHo, March 24, 1948. 
Hon. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I am acutely aware of the con- 
fusion in the minds of our people concern- 
ing the matter of checking the spread of 
communism. I wonder if this is not the re- 
sult of a lack of facts concerning the causes 
and roots of communism. As a land and in- 
stitutional economist (Ph. D., University of 
Wisconsin, 1923) in economics and political 
science, I wonder if a few facts and observa- 
tions as I see them might be helpful to you 
in meeting the critical situation in the world 


today. 

1. First, I wish to state that communism 
and other forms of totalitarianism is not 
much of a problem in countries where land 
reform has removed feudalistic organization 


of their agriculture; in short, where most 
farmers own the land which they farm. For 
example, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Ire- 
land, the British Isles (and even France), 
and the United States are such countries. 
France is the only country where this re- 
form came about by violent means (1789). 
If land reform had occurred in Russia in the 
nineteenth century, communism would prob- 
ably never have come in that country in 1917. 

2. Land reform has given political security 
to farmers which has enabled them to act as 
a counter force to the worst features of in- 
dustrialization and have made capitalism 
reasonably tolerable. 

3. In those countries with independent 
land-owning farmers and many farmers’ co- 
operatives, organized labor unions have at- 
tained a status of respectability, responsi- 
bility, and power which further acts as a 
curb upon concentrated industrial manage- 
ment, which concentration tends toward 
plutocracy. Sweden is the best example of 
this type of development. The United States 
of America is lagging in this development. 

4. Communism in power and threats of 
communism are prevalent now in many coun- 
tries with recent, concentrated private rural 
land ownership as in the Balkan states, Tur- 
key, Spain, Italy, China, and India, In Ar- 
gentina it is fascism. 

5. Thomas Jefferson held that private land 
ownership by the many was the foundation 
of democracy because each man had security 
and could speak his mind freely and vote 
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without compulsion. In modern America 
and in other industrial nations many if not 
most citizens are deprived of this type of 
security. I suggest the following remedy. 
That the fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution which reads in part: “No person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty without due process of law” have the 
word “productive employment” or “job” in- 
serted after “property.” Civil-service laws 
and the Wagner Act have already gone a great 
distance in this direction. This type of pro- 
gram it seems would tend to insure America 
and other liberal democracies against trends 
toward communism and fascism. May I 
quote Walter Reuther at this point: “You 
can’t slug it (communism) to death with a 
club or a slogan—you have to show it up in 
the market place of ideas, expose it by hon- 
est dealing.” In fine it seems we must put 
forth in the market of ideas the proposition 
that in a democracy everyone must own 
something (a livelihood) which cannot be 
taken from him without due process of law. 
This will promote individualism and freedom 
as against communism and regimentation. 
Land reform sponsored by the United States 
in China is no doubt better than arms to 
the feudal lords. The same may be said of 
Italy. 

6. Land-ownership reform in Europe seems 
to have had roots in religious reform, namely, 
the Protestant Reformation. It is note- 
worthy that predominantly Protestant coun- 
tries have had land reform while other coun- 
tries such as Russia, Spain, Italy, Poland, 
and others with totalitarian religious author- 
ity have legged and now have totalitarian 
tendencies in government and industry. 
South American countries are other ex- 
amples of lack of land reform, maybe for the 
same reasons. 

I am sure that the above is only one side 
or part of one side of the shield of situations, 
but it seems to be so important that to ig- 
nore it is to underestimate the powerful po- 
litical arguments which the communists 
have ready at hand in countries still feu- 
dalistic in land ownership and in control of 
natural resources generally. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. A. EKE, 
Economist at University of Idaho. 





Charter of International Trade 
Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 7 Cegislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD statements recently issued by 
Secretary of State Marshall and Am- 
bassador Austin in connection with the 
signing at Habana, Cuba, of the charter 
of the International Trade Organization. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL ON CON- 
CLUSION OF HABANA ITO CONFERENCE 

It is gratifying that the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment has 
succeeded in producing a charter for an 
International Trade Organization. 

Completion of the charter follows 2 years 
and more of intensive effort, including four 


meetings held under the auspices of the 
United Nations, to formulate a generally ac- 
ceptable code of fair practice in matters 
affecting international commerce. Repre- 
sentatives of more than 50 nations have now 
produced a document which, when approved 
by the governments concerned will bring into 
being an organization dedicated to these 
purposes. 

In the development of the charter, widely 
divergent interests and points of view had to 
be reconciled. The present economic diffi- 
culties and special situations of many of the 
countries represented at Habana added to 
the difficulty of this task. The fact that 
agreement was finally made possible in these 
circumstances demonstrates that the most 
difficult common problems are susceptible of 
cooperative solution where there exists a 
common determination to succeed. 

The course and outcome of the Habana 
Conference also demonstrate the great im- 
mediate importance attached to both the 
ends and the means set forth in detail in 
the charter. Participating governments 
sent some of their leading men to the meet- 
ings and were intensely concerned, to the 
end of the negotiations, with the exact final 
terms of agreement. Chaotic economic con- 
ditions at present brought home the vital 
need for a statement of long-range objectives 
and for agreement upon the fair trade 
policies to be used in seeking these objec- 
tives. The charter for the ITO is an answer 
to both needs. 

The charter represents agreement on basic 
economic policies never before treated in a 
single general international agreement. It 
recognizes the degree to which national 
action over a wide area affects the economic 
well-being of other nations. Employment, 
economic development, international trade 
policy, intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments, and cartel activity are dealt with, in 
each case with a view to assuring that na- 
tional and international action in these fields 
will be directed toward a general raising of 
living standards throughout the world. The 
charter not only spells out in considerable 
detail principles to govern world trade but 
establishes procedures for making them 
effective. It provides for the establishment 
of the International Trade Organization to 
be the agency responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of the charter. The 
Organization will furnish a forum for discus- 
sion and consultation regarding solution of 
international problems of trade and employ- 
ment. 

The acceptance of the charter will affirm 
the common economic goals of world re- 
covery, point the way toward those goals and 
thus contribute to progressive expansion of 
world production ahd consumption through 
a grown and mutually profitable trade among 
all members on a fair basis. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SEAT 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, ON THE SIGNING OF 
THE CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION IN HABANA 


I welcome the signing of the charter of the 
International Trade Organization as I would 
welcome the signing of a treaty of peace. 
The ITO is, in fact, in the nature of a treaty 
of economic peace, ending more than two 
decades in which protection and reprisal were 
far more common than cooperation. The 
full significance of the step cannot be ap- 
preciated without recalling the tariff rivalry 
of the 1920's, the restrictive nationalism of 
the depression years, the distortions caused 
by Nazi and Fascist trade aggression, and the 
tight controls imposed on almost all econo- 
mies during the last great war. It was a 
trend relieved only by this country’s sus- 
tained effort toward tariff reduction under 
the reciprcecal trade agreements program. 

Thus the ITO is a turning point. It is the 
international organ, in the United Nations 
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pattern, through which the world will work 
cooperatively to cut away the accumulated 
snarls which have entangled peacetime in- 
ternational trade. 

The importance of this event in forward- 
ing the interests of political peace are self- 
evident. As the ITO functions effectively, 
nations will be able to exploit more fully 
their natural economic advantages of geog- 
raphy, resources, and skills, and to develop 
industrially. Workers and consumers will 
reap the benefits in increased employment 
and higher standards of living. The ITO in- 
fluence on the flow of international trade 
can be expected to aid also in achieving in- 
ternational monetary stability. In short, 
commercial frictions are diminished and 
energies can increasingly be devoted to peace- 
ful pursuits. 

Hand in hand with the ITO goes the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program, now up for 
renewal in Congress. The ITO Charter 
pledges member states to negotiate for the 
reduction of tariffs and the elimination of 
trade preferences in much the same way that 
the United States, almost alone, has pursued 
reductions over the last 14 years. Conse- 
quently, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is the essential vehicle for carrying out 
ITO objectives and achieving our own aims 
under the ITO Charter. 

Moreover, extension of the act by Congress 
would be evidence of the good will of the 
United States toward world trade expansion. 
It would offer to the trade of other countries 
the prospect of entering the American mar- 
ket, but only in return for concessions pro- 
viding wider markets for American goods. 
It would stimulate the expansion of com- 
merce, increase production, and stabilize em- 
ployment. 





The President’s Civil-Rights Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on last 
evening, April 6, the last of three pro- 
grams presented in opposition to the 
misnamed civil-rights program submitted 
by the President of the United States 
was delivered over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System network. The two speak- 
ers were Gov. William M. Tuck, of Vir- 
ginia, and Gov. Millard F. Caldwell, of 
Florida. 

Governor Tuck is an outstanding Gov- 
ernor who has rendered more than 25 
years of service to his State. He served 
in the Virginia General Assembly for a 
number of years, and also served as lieu- 
tenant governor. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Tuck’s remarks 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RADIO ADDRESS BY GOV. WILLIAM M. TUCK, OF 
VIRGINIA 

Virginia stands firmly with her southern 
neighbors, and with liberty-loving people 
everywhere, in opposition to what has been 
cleverly cloaked with the name of the civil- 
rights program of the President. Actually, 
the so-called civil-rights program provides 
the spade and the shovel with which to bury 
virtually every remaining right of the States 
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of this Union and all the individual rights of 
the citizens. 

There is an unenviable record on the part 
of reformers in recent years to wipe out the 
liberties, traditions, and customs which have 
carried the Nation to greatness and provided 
its citizens with the greatest individual free- 
dom and independence of any country in the 
world, The President’s so-called civil-rights 
program would crown this trend with the 
death blow to many of these liberties and 
customs. 

The proposals embodied in the civil-rights 
report include, among others, abolition of 
the poll tax in Federal elections, enactment 
of a Federal antilynch law, abolition of seg- 
regation among the races, and enactment of 
a Federal Fair Employment Practices Act. 
There are other equally objectionable planks 
in this rights-destruction platform but I shall 
confine my discussion in general terms to 
these four. 

The Federal Constitution, in section 2, of 
article I, and in the seventeenth amendment, 
provides that the House of Representatives 
and the Senate shall be composed of Mem- 
bers elected by the people of the several 
States, and that “the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature.” In other words, the de- 
termination of the qualification of voters is 
and always has been a right of the States, 
and there is no excuse, legal or otherwise, 
for the present effort to allocate to the Fed- 
eral Congress authority which the framers 
of the Constitution clearly left in the hands 
of the States. 

Aside from its unconstitutional aspects, the 
proposed Federal enactment is wholly un- 
necessary and entirely inappropriate. The 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting remains in 
effect in only seven States. In Virginia, a 
suggested amendment to the State constitu- 
tion eliminating this requirement has been 
approved by two regular sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The amendment now will go 
before the people in a referendum in Novem- 
ber next year. If the people of Virginia desire 
to repeal this requirement, they will have 
this opportunity of doing so. The Federal 
proposal would deprive the voters in Virginia 
of their right to decide this question for 
themselves. The same woyld be true in the 
six other poll-tax States. 

No phase of the President's rights-destruc- 
tion program is a more flagrant invasion of 
the prerogatives of the States than the pro- 
posed antilynch law. This proposal repre- 
sents nothing more than an attempt to seize 
upon a volatile issue for political agitation 
and political gain in northern and eastern 
States where racial minorities with little po- 
litical puissance have thrown the scare into 
candidates whose ambition for public office 
exceeds their courage and convictions. 

The suggested antilynch law is patently 
unconstitutional, as are all the civil-rights 
proposals, In addition, it would set the pat- 
tern for the Federal Government to take over 
the prosecution and administration of all 
criminal law. If the Federal Government 
assumes the authority to act in cases of 
lynchings, there is no reason why it should 
not take jurisdiction in all criminal cases 
from petit larceny to murder, robbery, and 
rape. 

The agitation of the lynching issue is inex- 
cusable. As the Honorable CLypge R. Hoey, 
United States Senator from North Carolina, 
80 appropriately pointed ou recently, there 
was but one death by lynching in the United 
States last year. In Virginia there has not 
been a lynching since the enactment of a 
strong antilynch law in 1928 during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Brrp, now United 
States Senator from Virginia. Other States 
have similar statutes, and lynchings have 
ceased to be aconcern. The Federal Govern- 
ment, instead of expending its energies cx 
such unnecessary and useless enactments, 
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might do well to concern itself with the prob- 
lems of the national defense and interna- 
tional relations which, under the Constitu- 
tion, it is charged with promoting. 

Those unacquainted and unfamiliar with 
relations among the races in the South have 
sought to label segregation of the races as 
discrimination. There is a vast difference 
between segregation and discrimination. 
The South contends that segregation pro- 
motes racial integrity, not discrimination. 
I have stated often and want to repeat now 
that the individual States are fully compe- 
tent to solve these matters, Outside inter- 
ference and dictation will serve only to jeop- 
ardize the good relationships that now exist 
and to make more difficult the solution of 
the few existing problems between the races. 

The Southern people of the white race do 
not desire to impose upon their Negro friends. 
They want to advance the welfare of all the 
people of the South, and long strides have 
been made in this direction, particularly in 
recent years. 

I am somewhat at a loss to understand the 
sudden and impassioned interest in the 
Negro people of the South on the part of 
some of our politically sensitive Northern 
brethren, except that this is a Presidential 
campaign year. 

I recall an occasion in July 1946 when I 
journeyed from Richmond to Philadelphia 
to participate as Governor of Virginia in 
ceremonies marking the erection of a monu- 
ment to a great Negro composer, James A. 
Bland, who wrote approximately 700 songs 
and ballads, including “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia.” The general assembly has 
adopted that as the official State song of the 
Commonwealth. Bland was not born in Vir- 
ginia; in fact, I do not believe he ever visited 
here. But an organization composed en- 
tirely of white Virginians contributed the 
funds with which to erect the monument 
over his previously unmarked grave in that 
lonely little cemetery on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, I do not recall having seen 
any of those who now advocate this iniqui- 
tous program in attendance at those exer- 
cises, whether they call themselves Demo- 
crats or Republicans. Southerners are ready 
and eager to recognize and honor leaders of 
all races for their notable achievements, and 
no element of discrimination enters into 
their thoughts. It is noteworthy that the 
Virginia General Assembly in 1946 voted 
$15,000 for establishment of a birthplace me- 
morial to the Negro educator, Booker T, 
Washington. At the same time it appro- 
priated similar amounts to memorialize two 
other great Virginians, Thomas Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry. 

We like to boast of the fine careers of our 
Negro people. All of us rejoice in their prog- 
ress. Only a year ago I had the pleasure of 
designating Joseph Jenkins Roberts day and 
sharing in exercises honoring the memory of 
this native Virginia Negro who was the first 
President of Liberia. 

All of these facts refute the oft-repeated 
but unfounded charge that the Southern 
States lack understanding, tolerance, and co- 
operation between the races. Our inter- 
racial harmony is not a matter of mere words 
and gestures. We have enjoyed mutual re- 
spect and good will among the races in Vir- 
ginia for more than 300 years, and we desire 
to continue this prized relationship. 

Those vote-chasing pseudo-liberals who 
arouse feelings of discontent, distrust, and 
antagonism are the greatest enemies of the 
Negro. They care nothing for the Negro, 
North or South, except to use him as a ve- 
hicle for their own political preferment. 

The most iniquitous of all the so-called 
civil-rights proposals is that for establish- 
ment of a permanent Federal Employment 
Practice Commission. Under this plan, the 
agents of a Federal bureau could dictate to 
every emplcyer in the United States as to 
whom he could hire, could force him to re- 
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tain inefficient and unsatisfactory employees, 
and could have him fined and jailed if he 
had the courage to challenge the edicts of 
these minions of bureaucracy. All of this 
could and undoubtedly would be done under 
the guise of prohibiting “all forms of dis- 
crimination in private employment, based on 
race, color, creed, or national origin.” The 
last vestige of private rights in the operation 
of business and industry would be strangu- 
lated by this most ruthless and overpower- 
ing of all alphabetical monsters. 

The ramifications of the recommendations 
of the President's Committee on Civil Rights 
are all but incalculable. The President's 
committee outlined very specific and very 
clear suggestions for forcing the States to 
abdicate their functions and to kowtow on 
every item to Federal inquisitors. 

I call attention particularly to the recom- 
mendations endorsed by the President which 
states than the grants-in-aid to the States 
could be made contingent upon “the elim- 
ination of various forms of discrimination or 
other violations of civil rights.” The Presi- 
dent’s committee not only suggested such a 
course but declared it desirable. 

I cannot conceive of a greater affront to 
the taxpayers of this Nation, The funds ex- 
tracted from their pocketbooks would be 
used to bludgeon them and their State of- 
ficials and thus compel compliance with or- 
ders wiping out their rights as taxpayers and 
as free citizens. 

I am amazed to read of the many evidences 
in Congress of the lack of awareness of these 
threats to constitutional government. The 
rights of the people mean nothing to these 
advocates of governmental largess who have 
become intoxicated by this orgy of spending. 
Advocates claimed that the bill recently ap- 
proved by the United States Senate establish- 
ing a policy of grants-in-aid to the States in 
education carried no objectionable strings or 
restrictions. They did not tell you that the 
strings are all ready to be attached. Com- 
plete control over all grants would be pro- 
vided in the civil-rights committee recom- 
mendations. The funds simply would be 
withheld from the States unless they com- 
Piled with the so-called antidiscrimination 
orders. 

If this Federal plan of aid to education be- 
comes law, and if the civil-rights sanctions 
also are invoked, Virginia will not accept one 
farthing of these funds while I am Governor 
of the Commonwealth. It is preferable for 
our people to be poor and honest than 
morally bankrupt even though they have all 
the money in the rapidly dissipating treas- 
ury. I believe the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of our State are controlled by these same 
convictions. 

Our people, who have struggled for their 
liberties, will not now remain phlegmatic 
while the bonds of Federal control are being 
forged around them. 

Virginia for four long years was the battle- 
ground in the War Between the States. Atits 
conclusion, our resources were exhausted, our 
manpower depleted, and our homes were 
overrun and devastated. The maimed and 
the crippled from that war took up their la- 
bors and rebuilt their homeland, without any 
State or Federal aid, nor was there any aid 
received from any foreign power. Moreover, 
during this tragic era, we were compelled to 
support carpetbaggers who swarmed about 
us like locusts to leech from us the fruits 
of honest toil. Despite these horrible condi- 
tions, the fields which in March and April 
ran red with the blood of our noblest citizens, 
were teeming with rich harvests in October. 
From the rigors of this self-recovery program 
emerged a strong citizenship, which contin- 
ues today sturdy and self-reliant. 

It is deplorable that those beyond the bor- 
ders of our States, who know nothing of our 
problems, see fit to inject uncalled for and 
unconstitutional issues into our present 
domestic affairs. They would destroy the 
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benefits derived from merely a century of 
effort on the part of the people of the South 
of both races. 

You are familiar with the Palestine de- 
bacle. The effort of the United Nations to 
enforce by fiat an entirely new and radical 
relationship among different races within the 
confines of Palestine should be a glaring illus- 
tration of the inability to bring about by 
law or decree a condition unacceptable to the 
people concerned. 

We have seen the inroads of communism in 
the countries of Europe. In each instance, it 
has come from within. In every case a cen- 
tralized government provided a ready vehicle 
for communistic usurpation. The values 
recognized by the framers of the Constitution 
in the proper division of powers between the 
Federal and State governments are thus ac- 
centuated and brought into bold relief. 

In the face of these proclamations of dan- 
ger, it is difficult to conceive of the Congress 
of the United States plunging blindly into 
this abyss of constitutional destruction, mas- 
querading as a program for civil rights. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, Gov. 
Millard F. Caldwell, of Florida, served 
in the National House of Representatives 
for 8 years. He is immediate past chair- 
man of the National Governors Confer- 
ence, and he is now in his fourth year as 
Governor of Florida. I ask unanimous 
consent that Governor Caldwell’s state- 
ment may likewise be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


RADIO ADDRESS BY GOV. MILLARD F, CALDWELL, 
OF FLORIDA 


Let us speak very clearly and very frankly 
about this matter of the so-called civil 
rights. Let those who advocate the adoption 
of the laws creating a Federal police system 
to enforce drastic punitive measures aimed at 
the South honestly admit that they advocate 
a change in our form of government. Let 
them admit that, by the establishment of a 
Washington Gestapo to police the internal 
affairs of the several States, we depart from 

he ideals and concepts of those who founded 

this Nation. Then let them acknowledge 
that if the Congress has the power to enact 
laws to enforce the civil-rights program, it 
may further interfere with the private lives 
of the citizens and move into the schools, 
the churches, and even the homes of America, 
to dictate what we should learn or believe 
and how we should live. It should be frank- 
ly said that the purpose of the legislation is 
political and not humanitarian, sociological, 
or religious in nature. 

The political meddlers have changed the 
meaning of the very term “civil rights,” 
and have fastened narrow and provincial 
imputations upon it. They have corrupted 
the otherwise respected term into a political 
slovan. They are interested in votes—not 
rights. 

The average American citizen is a tolerant 
person. Basically, there is not a great deal of 
difference in our ideals, notwithstanding the 
happenstance of birth or residence. Given 

he facts, our conclusions on what is right 
and what is wrong will not differ too greatly. 

Unfortunately, the facts are not readily 
available to the people of the North. Their 
newspapers and magazines have never pre- 
sented the unbiased truth on these questions, 
Indeed, it would be difficult for one not inti- 
mately acquainted with the problems in the 
South to do so. 

It is understandable that our viewpoints 
must vary in accordance with our respective 
backgrounds and experience. Those who live 
in daily contact with a given problem have a 
clearer understanding and a more practical 
approach than do those who know of it from 
an academic standpoint only. 


Here in the South we understand and ap- 
preciate the difficulties. We remember the 
unhappy days of reconstruction following 
the war between the States, and we are cer- 
tain that no thinking person in the North 
or South would want those conditions re- 
peated. We hope that it may be made clear 
to every citizen that the civil rights pro- 
gram means little more or less than a repeti- 
tion of what happened after the Civil War 
when a vengeful Congress passed similar 
legislation for the purpose of humiliating 
the defeated South. We do not believe our 
thoughtful neighbors in the North can ap- 
prove any such unwarranted interference. 
We believe that, aside and apart from the 
furors raised by the politicians, the people 
of America have a quiet and abiding hope 
for harmony between all peoples and all 
sections, and that when the matter is fully 
understood they will stand with us. 

Racial prejudices are as old as humanity. 
Too few of us are without such prejudices 
in one form or another, but we know that 
as our degree of education improves, under- 
standing comes to us, and a more sympathetic 
racial relationship will follow. As we dispel 
fear, logic takes its place. None of us should 
attempt to justify prejudice and intolerance, 
but none of us can honestly deny that both 
prejudice and intolerance exist throughout 
the country. The South complains of the 
intolerance of the North in its effort to con- 
trol our thinking and cur actions. The North 
complains of the intolerance of the Scuth. 
The better course would be for each of the 
sections to look to its own troubles and im- 
prove upon its own manner of life. We should 
emphasize and reemphasize the fact that 
there is no virtue in intolerance, whether 
directed against a religion, a race, a nation 
or a part of a nation, or whether it stems 
from the pulpit, the political hustings, or 
from ignorance. 

Intolerance should be especially condemned 
when it is nourished by those who would 
seek a selfish end. It must be frankly ad- 
mitted that the present controversy is with 
us because certain political forces desire to 
capture the vote of minorities and, in an 
effort to do so, have prated about the sup- 
posed intolerance and discrimination in the 
South. Such an approach is both insincere 
and reprehensible, and delays the day when 
we may come to accept all peoples on the 
basis of worth and merit. 

Because accurate information has not been 
available, the arousing of sentiment for the 
civil-rights legislation has been compara- 
tively easy. Conditions in the South have 
been deliberately misrepresented. The peo- 
ple in other parts of the country have not 
been told of our efforts and progress in the 
field cf humanities. They have not been told 
that living conditions of the Negro in the 
South are better than they are in Harlem 
and the other segregated communities of the 
North. They have not been advised of the 
strides made toward better educational fa- 
cilities for the Negro of the South; that our 
Negro teachers in Florida, for instance, are 
paid upon the same basis as are our white 
teachers, and that the rate of pay is far 
above the national average. The people have 
never been told that in all of the nonsegre- 
gated medical schools of the East, North, 
and West there are only 86 Negro medical 
students, whereas in the South, at Meharry 
of Nashville and Howard in Washington, 
something more than 1,000 Negro students 
are being educated in medicine. Nor do they 
know that in the South several thousand 
Negroes occupy high places in education, as 
presidents and professors of institutions of 
higher learnings, whereas in the North only 
a scant handful are so recognized. Neither 
have the people heard that many of the 
southern States have long ago abolished the 
poll tax, that lynching is practically a thing 
of the past, that public health and public 
education have made tremendous headway, 
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and that no decent southerner condones 
lynching, bigotry, or brutality. 

It would be far wiser for all of us to avoid 
sectional recrimination and devote our ef- 
forts to the improvement of educational fa- 
cilities in both the North and the South, re- 
membering that knowledge will displace the 
abuses. Let us learn more akout facts and 
conditions and not permit ourselves to be 
made unwitting pawns in a political game. 
And let us not forget*that bigotry is a de- 
structive force and should be avoided, 
whether it be between man and man, or sec- 
tion and section. None of us should assume 
an attitude of superiority over another and 
none of us has the right of domination over 
a neighbor. No section of this Nation has 
the right to interfere with the private lives 
and internal affairs of any other section. 

Florida would never presume to dictate to 
Georgia. Both are parts of the indivisible 
Union, and both share equal responsibility 
for the tranquillity of that Union. The 
United States would never presume to dictate 
to Canada or to Mexico on internal matters. 
We resented the efforts of the Nazis to reform 
our thinking in America before the war. We 
are displeased by the Soviet insistence that 
we change our philosophy of government and 
make it conform to communistic ideologies. 

And so it must be understandable that we 
in the South resent the efforts of the rest of 
the country to reform us and make us over in 
another pattern. The reaction here is a hu- 
man one. We read of the gang wars, crimes, 
and riots of the North, but we would cer- 
tainly never attempt to tell you how to cor- 
rect those conditions. We know that you 
are better advised and know more about the 
problems than we do—and we give you credit 
for earnestly endeavoring to correct the 
evils. Be just as fair with us—acknowledge 
that here in the South we are living with 
these problems and that we are assiduously 
trying to better our standards in an effort to 
oust all inequities. We are handicapped by 
outside interference, but we are succeeding. 

If the rest of the country really believes in 
fair practices, law enforcement, and generally 
improved conditions, and if there is a sin- 
cere desire to accomplish the objectives, then 
work with us and not against us. The course 
you have taken will not only delay the happy 
day but will destroy much that has been 
done. Let us not confuse worthy aims and 
lofty ideals with a grimy political effort to 
hoodwink the minorities. 

Those of us who have concerned ourselves 
with the problem of bettering conditions in 
the South note an immediate resistance to 
our efforts every time the northern reformers 
introduce meddlesome legislation. The deep 
resentment against outside control and 
against those who would cast us in a mold of 
their own choosing, beclouds the goal and 
makes it difficult to advance. 

It should be made clear that if the rest of 
the country persists in its effort to control 
the internal affairs of the Southern States, 
the inevitable result will be strife, hardship, 
and confusion. That effort will lend aid 
and comfort to the forces of intolerance by 
driving many otherwise good and thoughtful 
citizens to their ranks. Instead of im- 
proving racial relationships, that effort does 
much to sharpen animosities. Instead of 
permitting the South to continue its suc- 
cessful battle against lynching, now prac- 
tically won, Gestapo methods provided by 
the antilynching bill, which in all honesty 
should be called the lynching bill, will re- 
vive the evil. Instead of allowing the South 
to quietly and in an orderly manner ac- 
knowledge the right to the ballot of every 
citizen, outside interference will invite dis- 
cord and disorder. Instead of encouraging 


a spirit of mutual helpfulness, the civil- 
rights program will array section against sec- 
tion and class against class. 

If ever there was a time when the people of 
this country should work in harmony, this 
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is it. Civilization is threatened on every 
hand. America is the one bulwark against 
universal chaos, and Americans should work 
together in a spirit of good will for our safety 
and the welfare of mankind. This is no 
time to split the country and the peoples of 
this country into selfish, hating factions. 

The South is making great progress. We 
covet your good will and your assistance. 
We hope that you will not make our task 
harder by foisting upon us your moralisms 
and your dogma. 

Thank you. 





American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the Daily Idahonian at 
Moscow, Idaho, from B. B. Brigham, of 
Genesee, Idaho. This letter was printed 
on March 18, 1948. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EpiTor, DaILy IDAHONIAN, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Dear MR. Epiror: I notice after reading 
your editorials for the past year that you 
have consistently attacked the proposals of 
Henry Wallace and GLEN TAYLOR. More re- 
cently you have attempted to prove that 
the Communist grab of Czechoslovakia is 
embarrassing to the third party. It is hard 
for me to follow your reasoning when you 
attempt to associate Henry Wallace with 
what happened in Czechoslovakia. If Mr, 
Wallace had been directing the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States for the past few 
years you might be able to draw some con- 
clusions from the results, but as it is, it 
hardly seems logical to brand his ideas as 
foolish when they are as yet untried. I have 
never heard any statement from Mr. Wal- 
lace or Senator TaAytor that the United 
States should model her Government after 
that of Czechoslovakia. 

But there is one very logical conclusion 
that you can draw from what has happened 
in Czechoslovakia and in other countries 
bordering Russia, and that is that the for- 
eign policy of the United States is failing 
miserably to preserve peace or stop com- 
munism, Unless there is an about-face, a 
new approach to the problem, we are head- 
ing straight for war and total destruction 
of civilization. It is popular in some quar- 
ters to place the entire blame upon Russia, 
and certainly it is impossible to make apolo- 
gies for the strong-arm methods of the 
Soviet Union, but our hatred for Russia 
should not blind us to our own mistakes. 

Our first misunderstanding with Russia 
occurred in San Francisco when our delega- 
tion held out doggedly for the admission 
of Argentina, an open ally of Hitler, to the 
United Nations. This gave rise to the Rus- 
sian demand for the veto; at least it en- 
couraged it, for it gave Russia a clue to our 
real intention to back anyone who professed 
to be anti-Soviet. Later we gave aid and 
comfort to the Franco dictatorhip in Spain 
and recently we Nave been sending food, 
guns, and soldiers to Greece to back a vile 
dictatorship which has never had more than 
& handful of supporters among the Greeks. 
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In addition to this we have given half- 
hearted support to the Chiang Kai-shek dic- 
tatorship in China and now we are backing 
Hitler’s henchman in the Middle East and 
undercutting the United Nations program 
for the partition of Palestine to which we 
ourselves subscribed. 

Throughout all of the lip service we have 
been giving to the United Nations we have 
consistently bypassed it and undermined it 
whenever it has interfered with our plans to 
play power politics. We have professed to 
have only peaceful intentions while at the 
same time President Truman has done all 
in his power to establish compulsory military 
training and has gathered about him a war 
cabinet of militarists and power politicians. 
Is it conceivable that other nations believe 
we want peace under such circumstances? 
And is it hard to understand why a third 
party should be formed to get us back on the 
right road to peace? 

If we are to have peace, the first thing we 
will have to decide is that we must live in the 
same world with Communists. We must of 
course, retain our arms for the time being, 
as Henry Wallace has said on many ccca- 
sions, but we must let the world know that 
we will lay aside our weapons if Russia will 
do the same. It is not enough to say that 
Russia would never disarm. After all, we 
have never made a concerted effort to get 
her to. We must select our best and most 
honest salesmen for peace and disarmament 
and charge them with the responsibility of 
selling peace, disarmament, and prosperity 
to the leaders of Russia. By all means, let 
us select someone who can go to an interna- 
tional conference with a clean conscience 
and who does not believe in power and poli- 
tics or jockeying for military advanteges, a 
man who is not a pacifist or an appeaser, but 
one who thinks along peaceful lines. We 
would never find such a man among the ranks 
of the military. If we fail in this let us use 
our influence to reorganize the United Na- 
tions eliminate the veto, and form a inter- 
national police force so strong that aggres- 
sion by any nation would be impossible. This 
would require a world constitution setting 
forth the rights of all nations to do every- 
thing they have done in the past except to 
make war or to prepare for war. If all this 
fails, then we had better build a $100,000.000,- 
000 air force, decentralize industry, build war 
plants miles underground, move cur 150,- 
000,000 people to underground caves and 
shelters, and resign ourselves to a mole-like 
existence from here on out. 

The concessions we make to bring about 
world-wide disarmament are inconsequen- 
tial if we compare them to the losses we will 
suffer in the event of war, or even in prepara- 
tion for war. 

Very truly yours, 
B. B. BricHaM. 

GENESEE, IDAHO. 





Can You Unscramble an Egg? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude an article by Samuel B. Petten- 
gill, a former Democratic Member of the 
House from Indian. 

To unscramble an egg is generally ac- 
cepted as being impossible, but here is an 
opportunity in case you are interested to 
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try your hand at unscrambling a com- 
plex political egg. 
The statement follows: 
WHAT THEY SAID 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


I do not, and I will not, accept the politi- 
cal support of Henry Wallace and his Com- 
munists. (Harry 8S. Truman, 1948.) 

The only thing I regret, the only thing, 
is that my nomination meant the defeat of 
Wallace. (Harry S. Truman, 1944.) 

I think Henry is perfect. I like him. He's 
the kind of fellow I want around. He's 
honest. He thinks right. (Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 1940, when he dropped Garner for 
Wallace.) 

I welcome the support of anyone who will 
help keep the President in office. (Harry S. 
Truman, 1944.) 

American Communists * * * will in 
1944 support Franklin D. Roosevelt for Pres- 
ident of the United States. (Earl Browder, 
1944.) 

Harry Truman can find courage in the 
knowledge that he is fighting in the brave 
and goodly company of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt. (Henry 
Wallace, 1946.) 

If Truman is nominated, our Bemccratic 
Party is sunk, and if he is elected the coun- 
try is sunk. (Former Governor and Ambas- 
sador, George H. Earle, 1947.) 

The Soviet Union is entitled to take such 
steps as it may judge best to create a rezional 
system in eastern Europe. (Sumner Welles, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 1945.) 

I think they (the Communists) are a 
greater menace than Hitler was. (W. Averell 
Harriman, former Ambassador to Russia, 
1948.) 

The war is but a step in the revolution. 
(Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 1944.) 

Is there a single reason why we cannot 
make a peace to end the cold war? (Henry 
Wallace, 1948.) 

It is not only senseless but criminal to 
wage a war for the destruction of Hitlerism 
camouflaged as a fight for democracy, 
(Molotov, 1939.) 

All nonsense about Sovietizing the Baltic 
States is only in the interest -f cur common 
enemies. (Molotov, October 1939.) 

The friendship of Germany and the Soviet 
Union, cemented by blood, has every reason 
to be lasting and firm. (Stalin, 1939.) 

For more than 2 years American and British 
politicians have considered Czechoslovakia as 
their easy potential prey. (Andrei Gromyko, 
1948.) 

General Marshall has just testified that 
notwithstanding these vast postwar military 
expenditures our military defense is a holiow 
shell. (Senator Harry F. Byrp, 1948.) 

War is neither imminent nor inevitable. 
(Rear Adm. E. M. Zacharias, 1948.) 

One hundred and seventy-two million dol- 
lars spent by American taxpayers to help kill 
20,000 Greek guerrillas works out to $8,600 
per guerrilla. An additional $%275,000,000 
means $22,500 per guerrilla which seems a 
pretty high price. (Harold L. Ickes, 1948.) 

President Roosevelt is within the law send- 
ing munitions to Stalin. The lend-lease law 
gives him that discretion. * * * But in 
his discretion he could have refused. * * * 
Who is our new friend? He is an Asiatic 
mongol who turned Norway, Denmark, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Greece, and Eng- 
land over to Hitler’s bombers. He let Hitler 
crush Poland and for his reward, crept over 
that stricken land like a ghoul plundering 
the dead. He is the rapist of Finland. 
* * * “He who lies down with dogs wil! get 
up with fleas,” as Poor Richard says. (Pet- 
tengill, in this space, October 1941.) 

Don’t write Wallace off. * * * Heisin 
the doghouse now, but in another year or 
two he may head the peace parade to Moscow. 
(Pettengill, October 1946.) 
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Centenary of Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following declaration by the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation on the cen- 
tenary of Hungarian independence, 
March 15, 1948: 

On the one hundredth anniversary of Hun- 
garian independence we, members of the 
American Hungarian Federation, who also 
speak for the silenced and subjugated peo- 
ple of Hungary, solemnly restate our un- 
shakable belief in the basic human rights 
guaranteed in the Constitution of the United 
States, and proclaimed by the Hungarian 
people under the inspired leadership of Louis 
Kossuth on March 15, 1848. 

Hungarian independence, bloodlessly won 
on March 15, 1848, was crushed by the over- 
whelming military might of the Austrian and 
Russian Empire in 1849. 

After a hundred years Hungarian freedom 
and independence once more succumbed to 
Nazi and Communist tyranny. All the ideals 
which the freedom-loving countries of the 
Western World—among them Hungary and 
especially the United States—realized after 
so much struggle and sacrifice, are now 
threatened with complete obliteration by the 
ruthlessly expanding Soviet power. 

That new international order, which was 
agreed upon at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
delivered eastern Europe to Soviet imperial- 
ism and to Communist world revoiution. 
Eastern Europe, with its more than a hundred 
million inhabitants, was delivered to that 
Asiatic barbarism, which in ruthlessness and 
cruelty surpasses even the hordes of Genghis 
Khan. By discarding the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter the door was opened wide to 
Soviet expansion and a hundred million 
people are being forced to serve the Soviet 
preparations against the United States. 

It was proven that unlimited compromise 
only increases the danger of war and increases 
the Soviet appetite. There cannot be lasting 
peace until Soviet Russia either retreats or is 
forced to retreat beyond her own frontiers. 

Therefore, we support the Marshall plan 
which is to save western Europe, but at the 
same time we raise our voice in warning 
against any attempt to establish a new bal- 
ance of power by the division of Europe into 
two opposing parts. 

The European continent is an indivisible 
unit militarily, politically, economically, and 
culturally. The security and prosperity of 
the peoples of Europe depend on this unity. 
The unity of western and eastern Europe, 
therefore, must be reestablished. The secu- 
rity of Europe and also the security of the 
United States demands this. 

The warning words of Lincoln that the 
world cannot be half free and half slave, were 
never as true as today. Our freedom and our 
traditions would be endangered if we per- 
mitted the peoples of eastern Europe per- 
manently to remain in Soviet slavery. 

The Hungarian people demonstrated at the 
elections of 1945 and 1947 that they adhere 
to their independence, constitutional free- 
doms and rights the same way as their ances- 
tors did 100 years ago. Then the gallant 
struggle of the Hungarians aroused the ad- 
miration of the American people, and Louis 
Kossuth on his landing in the United States 
was hailed as the champion of world freedom. 

We hope to believe that this generation of 
Americans will show itself worthy of its an- 
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cestors, that it will repudiate the useless pol- 
icy of appeasement and will return to the 
service of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Abandonment of these principles produced 
the present plight of mankind. The return to 
the American traditions, so highly regarded 
the world over, will bring security to the peo- 
ples of the world, assure the generally desired 
moral leadership of the United States and 
with it peace to the world. 





Sharing the Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a timely and forthright state- 
ment from the Parkersburg (W. Va.) 
News of April 5 by the editor, Francis 
Pierce Fisher. 

The editorial follows: 


SHARING THE WEALTH 


Every radical attack on the American eco- 
nomic system is based on the old gag that, 
under capitalism, “the rich get richer and the 
poor get children.” And every advocate of 
communism or any other totalitarian system 
argues that it offers the only road to a divi- 
sion of wealth and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the masses of people. 

One of the best answers to that all-impor- 
tant question was recently given by the 
Rev. Edward A. Keller, C. S. C., who is di- 
rector of the Bureau of Economic Research 
of the University of Notre Dame. 

Father Keller's study is called, “The Na- 
tional Income and Its Distribution,” and is 
written in language any layman can under- 
stand. Here are some facts he has cor- 
related: 

First of all, the rich are not getting richer. 
In 1917 Americans with a personal annual 
income of $25,000 or more got 7 percent of 
the Nation’s entire income after taxes. By 
1928 they were getting 11 percent. But in 
the latest year for which complete figures 
are available, 1944, they got only 1 percent. 
Their dollar income was almost $9,000,000,000 
in 1928, while it was less than $2,000,000,000 
in 1944. 

If that is true, where is the money going 
to? Father Keller answers that also. Amer- 
icans making under $5,000 a year, the group 
to which most families belong, have im- 
mensely improved their position. They re- 
ceived 87 percent of our total personal in- 
come in 1917, 77 percent in 1929—and 90 
percent in 1944. The dollar figures are still 
more impressive. The under $5,000 Ameri- 
cans received a total income of $47,000,000,- 
000 in 1917, and $140,000,000,000 in 1944—a 
gain of nearly a hundred billions in one 
generation. 

Another catch phrase is that the owners of 
industry—the stockholders—get an inordi- 
nate share of earnings, while workers don’t 
get enough. Here too the figures tell a re- 
markable story. In the 17 years from 1929 
to 1946, national income rose 93 percent. 
But corporate dividends went down 14 per- 
cent. As Father Keller puts it, “Taking our 
economy as a whole * * * the main 
item cf cost of production of all goods and 
services is labor cost—90 percent—while 
cost for the use of todls is a relatively minor 
cost—6 percent.” 

Capitalism gives more people more bene- 
fits than any other system. Capitalism is 





the only system which makes possible maxt- 
mum economic progress with the largest pos- 
sible degree of personal liberty for all. Amer- 
icans can well be proud of their capitalistic 
system. Most of the “isms” seek to live off 
of it while working to destroy it—then what 
would they have to divide? Nothing but 
their own poverty until new capital could 
be saved. 





Tide and Submerged Lands Off the 


California Coast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith a senate joint 
resolution passed by the Legislature of 
California. 

The resolution is now the law and 
reads as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 12 


Relative to the tide and submerged lands off 
the coast of California 


Whereas on the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the original States, as 
successors to the English Crown, became the 
owners of the tide and submerged lands with- 
in their respective borders, and such owner- 
ship was retained by them on the adoption of 
the Constitution and never has been relin- 
quished to the Federal Government since; 
and 

Whereas the State of California was ad- 
mitted to the Union on a basis of equality 
with the original States, possessing and en- 
joying all the attributes of sovereignty resid- 
ing in the original States, including the 
ownership of the tide and submerged lands 
within its borders; and 

Whereas the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the United 
States v. California has held that “The United 
States of America is now, and has been at all 
times pertinent hereto, possessed of para- 
mount rights in, and full dominion and power 
over, the lands, minerals, and other things 
underlying the Pacific Ocean lying seaward 
of the ordinary low-water mark on the coast 
of California, and outside of inland waters, 
extending seaward 3 nautical miles and 
bounded on the north and south, respec- 
tively, by the northern and southern boun- 
daries of the State of California. The State 
of California has no title thereto or property 
interest therein”; and 

Whereas this decision casts a cloud upon 
the title of the State of California and all of 
its subdivisions or persons acting pursuant 
to its permission, to the tide and submerged 
lands off the coast of the State of California 
extending seaward 3 miles; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has declared 
that the power to determine the question of 
ownership resides in the Congress; and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions, and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have spent enormous sums of 
money improving and developing the tide 
and submerged lands along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, which improvements and develop- 
ments are in jeopardy unless the Congress en- 
acts legislation to remove the cloud on the 
title to said lands created by the Supreme 
Court decision; and 

Whereas the State of California has devel- 
oped and made available for public use a 
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svstem of beaches and parks at great cost 
and expense to the people of California, and 
these State-owned and operated beaches and 
parks have been developed to the point where 
they are now used and enjoyed by approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 people per year; and 

Whereas the State of California, its cities, 
counties, and other political subdivisions 
have made improvements to tide and sub- 
merged lands for many purposes including 
but not limited to harbor developments, 
piers, docks, wharves, jetties, recreational fa- 
cilities, and industrial sites; and 

Whereas the State of California has had for 
many years a full and complete set of laws 
designed for the conservation, regulation, 
and management of its natural resources in 
uch fields as mining, forestry, beaches and 
parks, oil and gas, public lands, soil conser- 
vation, fish and game, and harbors and navi- 
sation, and the State has provided for ade- 
quately staffed and financed administrative 
agencies to carry out these laws; and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have made the investments, im- 
provements, and developments herein set 
forth in good faith upon the assumption 
that the State of California was the owner 
cf, and had dominion and jurisdiction over 
the tide and submerged lands lying off the 
coast of California; and 

Wherees for many years prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision, many agencies of the 
Federal Government have recognized the 
ownership, dominion, and jurisdiction of the 
State of California over these tide and sub- 
merged lands; and 

Whereas the cloud created by the decision 
of the Supreme Court not only affects the in- 
vestment, development, and improvement al- 
reedy made on and to the tide and sub- 
merged lands off the coast of California, but 
it will prevent further investments in and 
development to and improvement of these 
tide and submerged lands off the coast of 
California, to the detriment of the pecple of 
the State of California and of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully 
requested to enact legislation now pending 
before the Congress, to remove the cloud 
created by the Supreme Court decision by 
guitclaiming to the State of California and 
the other respective States of the United 
States and to their subdivisions and to per- 
sons acting under and pursuant to their per- 
mission, ownership of, title to, and dominion 
over the lands beneath the tidewaters and 
navigable waters of the United States a dis- 
tance seaward 3 miles; so that the State of 
California, together with the several States, 
may continue without interruption the 
title to and dominion and jurisdiction over 
sa:d lands, thereby perpetuating what has 
been considered for more than 160 years in 
good faith to be a proper sphere of State 
jurisdiction, dominion, and ownership; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of California and to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate and to the Committee on the Judi- 
Ciary of the House of Representatives and 
to the President of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is direeted to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to the mayors of all California cities 
and the chairmen of all boards of super- 
visors of California counties and urge that 
they, in their local areas, continue un- 
abated their valiant battle for the reaffirma- 
tion, by the Congress and the President, of 
California’s unquestioned title to its tide 
and submerged lands. 


Repeal of Oleo Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
March 26, 1948, Farmer’s Friend, by Mr. 
Robert C. Schultz, who has been one of 
the leading agricultural men in Wiscon- 
sin for many years. The editorial is as 
follows: 


CLAIMS BUTTER PRICE HIKES ARE AN OLEO TAX 
REPEAL SCHEME 


(By Robert C. Schultz) 


It looks as though the dairy industry’s 
temporary victory over the oleomargarine tax 
repeal issue handed down by a heckled agri- 
cultural committee last week may be short- 
lived, if certain manipulators have their way. 

On Tuesday the agricultural committee 
voted the oleo tax repeal bills back on the 
shelf and it was reported that they wouldn’t 
get it off the shelf to come before Congress 
during this session. 

On Wednesday, within 24 hours of that 
decision, butter prices started soaring to new 
record heights and there wasn't any change 
in fluid milk prices to warrant such price 
increases. Butter went galloping up to as 
much as a dollar a pound in Louisville, Ky., 
and reached near that peak in some of the 
larger midwestern cities. 


WHAT'S BEHIND IT? 


Now, as I see it, there wasn’t any basic 
reason for that price hike except that cer- 
tain interests wanted butter prices to go 
skyrocketing. Why? Well, that would make 
the housewives mad at butter. That would 
build up a public resentment and get sym- 
pathy for oleo tax repeal, and it would open 
a@ new path to get that tax repeal issue on 
the floor of Congress in spite of the fact 
that it had temporarily been shelved by the 
Agricultural Committee. 

There is more than one way of making 
an issue stick even though the decision is 
against it. And one way is to build up a 
public clamor so that Congress will be 
voting on an oleo tax repeal before we can 
set up a new defense. 

Just stop and realize that some of the top 
factors in the butter industry are also top 
factors in the oleo industry and you'll see 
quick enough that the squeeze play is on 
with butter prices being forced up to get 
public symathy for the oleo claim that it 
should be relieved of that tax. 


DELIBERATE MANIPULATION 


It looks like a deliberate manipulation, 
with certain packing interests who are in 
both the butter and oleo business, deciding 
that oleo is the best profit item and should 
be pushed. Haven’t they been pouring huge 
sums into advertising campaigns and mer- 
chandising schemes to get oleo sales higher 
and higher? Hasn't the cry against butter 
and in favor of oleo been price? 

Now just stop and think that butter prices 
were following a normal price trend based 
upon supply and demand, with the flush 
season just ahead they were showing a ten- 
dency to come down rather than go up. 
Then suddenly, something happens in Wash- 
ington that keeps oleo in its former position 
as to taxes, and without rhyme or reason 
butter prices go skidding skyward. 

Why? It is my opinion that they were 
forced up. Interests who know they can make 
bigger profits selling oleo want that tax re- 
‘peal measure to go through. It didn’t get 
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past the Agricultural Committee last week. 
But that doesn’t mean that they can’t build 
up a general indignation against butter by 
forcing prices up and creating a public clamor 
that Congress do something about it. 


MORE PROFIT IN OLEO 


Only last week a University of Wisconsin 
professor, L. C. Thomsen, pointed out that 
there was almost three times as big a profit in 
oleo for the processors as there was in but- 
ter. So the packing house interests who are 
playing both these markets would naturally 
push the big profit item, oleo. 

It’s just another form of the power bloc 
method of squeezing the farmer and blaming 
him for the rise in butter prices while the 
manipulators push prices up to make enemies 
for butter and build up a huge cry to bring 
the oleo tax issue before Congress again this 
session. 

Oleo interests last week, when the tax bills 
were put back in the pigeonhole, threatened 
to get them before Congress by the petition 
route. They weren't accepting the defeat, no 
matter how temporary, and they let that fact 
be known. 

Now, it doesn't matter whether they force 
those repeal bills off the shelf again or get 
up new ones, or maneuver in some other way 
to bring the issue up again. That is what 
seems to be going on right now. Butter 
is the goat, and the dairy farmer who pro- 
duces the butterfat is going to be blamed 
for the high cost of butter. 


PART OF TAX FIGHT 


The dairy farmer hasn’t anything to do 
with this new hike in butter prices. As I 
said, in my opinion, it is a plan, a program, a 
deliberate manipulation to push butter 
prices up to where the public will feel justi- 
fied in demanding that Congress take «ction 
and loose oleo to run rampant on a sales 
spree, free of all taxation and permitted to 
enter the butter market in similar color. 

Oh, I know there will be a lot of reasons 
put forth for the price hike in butter. But 
the answer will come to us when we wake up 
and find that oleo won that tax fight in 
Congress anyway. It’s merely another sample 
of the power bloc technique with hands on 
the throat of two competing commodities 
and squeezing hard on the one that shows 
the lesser profit to them regardless of what 
may happen to the dairy farm. 





Concerning Universal Military Training 
and Selective Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and 
include two extraneous items, I want to 
present two different views of the much 
discussed current questions of universal 
military training and a renewal of the 
Selective Service Act. The first of these 
is a letter from Dr. Samuel Burkhaxi, 
head of the department of education of 
the State college at Tempe, Ariz. The 
other is an expression from the Ameri- 
can Legion post at Phoenix, which will 
be explained and presented following 
the letter. 

Dr. Burkhard is a very sane, level- 
headed, practical thinker, who has very 
hearly expressed my own views at the 
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moment in regard to universal military 
training and the restoration of the selec- 
tive service program. Because I recog- 
nize the saneness and soundness of his 
thinking, I am passing on to my col- 
leagues Dr. Burkhard’s statement that it 
may have wider circulation. The letter 
is as follows: 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, 
Tempe, Ariz., April 2, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN R. Murpock, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murpock: It has come to my at- 
tention that a measure designed to establish 
universal military training in the United 
States will be up for consideration in the 
near future in Congress. 

In my opinion the adoption of such a 
measure would be unwise. First, as a means 
of meeting any urgent military necessity it 
would be pretty largely a waste of money and 
effort. Second, as a long-time policy it would 
serve our country no better than it did the 
defeated nations now on our hands. 

I am not opposed to a draft measure set 
up for the meeting of whatever emergency 
now exists. This, I hold, is quite different 
from the matter of adopting a program of 
universal peacetime military training. 

I have been a lifetime student of questions 
of war and peace. I have also been a student 
of German education and am aware of the 
insidiousness with which militarism as a 
philosophy gets injected into the work of 
education. It appears to me that the estab- 
lishment of universal military training in 
this country would pave the way for the 
injection of militarism into public education 
in the United States. This might not happen 
in the next year or two, but as a long-time 
policy I see no reason why we should not 
eventually suffer from the same weakening 
policy that paved the way for the downfall 
of Germany. 

I have read a great deal on the question 
written by both military and other men and 
find that there are military officers who are 
as strenuously opposed to universal peace- 
time military training asI am. It seems to 
me that the adoption of this program would 
mean that we have lost faith in everything 
that has gone before in our history to make 
America a strong nation. May we continue 
to be strong and not copy the methods 
whereby the defeated nations were eventu- 
ally brought to their present plight. 

In this brief letter I have neither the time 
nor the space to say all I would like to say, 
but briefly one would have no difficulty in 
showing that Germany became weak by vir- 
tue of a type of education which was domi- 
nated by the philosophy of militarism. 

It is my desire to do all I can to keep 
America from being among the “has been” 
nations and that is why I am writing you 
at this time asking you to consider well this 
measure before casting your vote. It is my 
opinion that America will be far safer with- 
out the universal military training program 
than with it. 

I do not minimize the necessity for an 
Army nor do I minimize the necessity of be- 
ing prepared to maintain our place among 
the nations by the use of force and for that 
reason I am not oppcsed to the draft measure. 
But the measure for universal peacetime 
military training is, in my judgment, for- 
eign to American democratic traditions and 
is, therefore, an unwise policy to adopt. It 
is, to my mind, a denial of all that has gone 
heretofcre to make America the land of in- 
itiative and power in the affairs of nations, 
Long live America. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL BURKHARD, 
Head, Department of Education, 


The second item which I wish to in- 
clude herewith is taken from the Arpil 1 
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issue of the Arizona Times, and is said 
to be the expression of the commander 
of the Luke-Greenway Post, No. 1, the 
American Legion, James E. Warner. If 
correctly quoted in this regard, Com- 
mander Warner expresses my senti- 
ments as well as the sentiments of many 
of his comrades. This item in the Times 
was called to my attention by Eugene 
Salyer of Phoenix, who declares it ex- 
presses the views of many with whom he 
has discussed the subject. The news- 
paper item is as follows: 


Warner Says, “DON’t DraFr VETERANS” 


Announcement from Washington that in 
the formulation of plans for the proposed 
draft of manpower to bring military forces 
up to required strength, it is proposed to 
draft World War II veterans, brought forth 
a quick rejoiner from James E. (Jim) Warner, 
commander of Luke-Greenway Post, No. 1, 
the American Legion. 

Warner voices vigorous objection to the 
plan to draft veterans until all other eligi- 
bles have been called. He states that the 
American Legion stands solidly behind the 
military forces of the country and is heartily 
in accord with the program for bringing them 
up to the sufficient strength to indicate to 
the world that while we are by nature a 
peace-loving people we don’t subscribe to a 
doctrine of peace at any price. 

The time may come when it will be nec- 
essary to draft veterans, says Warner, but 
that time isn’t now. Thousands of veterans 
are yet endeavoring to establish themselves 
on a firm economic basis and have not been 
able to overcome the handicap imposed on 
them through their withdrawal from civilian 
life for service with the military. 


INFLATED VALUES 


Most veterans are staggering urder the 
load of inflated values piled on them upon 
their release from service, in this community 
hundreds of them have purchased homes 
which they are struggling to pay for, ac- 
cording to Warner. 

In Phoenix and every other city and town 
in the United States there are hundreds of 
“indispensable men,” exempted from mili- 
tary services during the war because their 
jobs were considered essential to the war 
effort. They are not essential now—there is a 
veteran qualified and ready to fill every one 
of those so-called essential positions. 

Commander Warner suggests that the first 
draft call be met by the induction into serv- 
ice of the “essential men.” 





Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on April 3, 
1948: 

ELECTION YEAR TAX CUT 

The tone of the President’s message vetoing 
the tax-reduction bill—a veto which was 
promptly overridden by decisive margins in 
both House and Senate—makes it rather 
evident that Mr. Truman had no hope of 
stemming the pressures behind the demand 
for lowered taxes in this election year. He 
was writing for the record, and the position 
which he has taken is one which probably 
will be vindicated by later developments. 





Mr. Truman made two principal points 
against tax reduction at this time. One dealt 
with its inflationary aspects—an old argu- 
ment based on the inevitable effect of put- 
ting $5,000,000,000 more into the hands of 
consumers at a time when consumer goods 
continue in relatively scarce supply. A tax 
cut in this amount can be expected to result 
in higher prices, and the blow will fall heavi- 
est on the little fellow. 

The other, and more fundamental objec- 
tion, is that tax reduction will weaken rather 
than strengthen the United States at a time 
when international conditions make strength 
imperative. There are two aspects of 
this. First, there is the loss of revenue re- 
sulting from tax reduction. Second, there is 
the fact that our troubles with Russia are 
going to require expenditures which were not 
taken into account when budget estimates 
were made. We do not know the exact 
amount of these new outlays, but there is 
every reason to believe that they will be 
substantial and that they will be necessary. 

In the President's judgment, the combined 
effect of lowered revenues and increased ex- 
penditures will be to revive deficit financing 
by the Government. That, at a time when 
the Federal debt stands at $253,000,000,000, 
is a most serious matter. 

If we are not able and willing to reduce 
this debt in a time of such unparalleled 
prosperity as the country is now enjoying, 
then it will never be reduced. Those who 
voted for tax reduction know this perfectly 
well, and the chances are that, before long, 
the certainty of another deficit will compel 
the legislators to boost taxes again. 

This is what the President had in mind 
when he said: “If I endorsed tax reduction 
now, knowing that to do so would in all like- 
lihood mean increased taxes next year, I 
would not be dealing fairly with the Ameri- 
can people.” That is a fair statement, and, 
for a man seeking reelection, a politically 
courageous statement. Mr. Truman is to be 
commended for calling the shots as he sees 
them. 





Taproot of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.) News of April 5, by the 
editor, Francis Pierce Fisher. 

It is impossible to abolish private own- 
ership of property of some without ulti- 
mately destroying it for all; a true state- 
ment which brings us to a strange para- 
dox. Here we are, the private enterprise 
system of America supplying tens of bil- 
lions of dollars in merchandise to sup- 
port socialism in Europe particularly in 
England where they are now in the proc- 
ess of nationalizing all industry and wip- 
ing out every vestige of private owner- 
ship. No wonder our people are con- 
fused by the strange operation of this 
administration. 

The editorial follows: 

THE ROOT OF FREEDOM 


There is only one basic difference between 
the American system of government and the 
governments of those countries suffering from 
varying degrees of dictatorship. That differ- 
ence is the right, protected by law of private 
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ownership of property. Private property is 
the taproot of freedom. 

It is impossible to abolish private owner- 
ship of property for some without ultimately 
destroying it for all. And once it has been 
destroyed, a central government becomes boss 
for the simple reason that it is the sole em- 
ployer and sole property owner. 

Oppression follows automatically when a 
people, stripped of property, must rely blindly 
on a government run with a free rein by men 
who need no longer recognize antitrust laws, 
labor unions, or anything else—men who can 
abandon the constitutional trappings of a 
free country because they are bigger than 
the law by right of might. 

Total control is always the dream of ruth- 
less men. The ultimate in total control is 
total government. The one thing standing 
in the path of total government in the United 
States is the private ownership of property 
vested in millions of American citizens. It 
must ever remain so. 





A Tribute to Oklahoma Youth 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
no activities in America more important 
than the work being done by our FFA 
and 4H Clubs, and there is no State 
in America in which the activities of 
these organizations are in the forefront 
more than in my own State of Okla- 
homa. Weare all proud of the fine work 
of our farm boys and girls, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to insert an editorial from the Quinton 
Times, Quinton, Okla., under date of 
March 4, 1948, entitled “A Tribute to 
Oklahoma Youth.” The editorial fol- 
lows: 

A TRIBUTE TO OKLAHOMA YOUTH 


With over $100,000 raised to back the 
Tulsa Livestock Exposition, which already 
ranks in premium money and entries among 
the top five stock shows in the country, many 
may wonder at the motive which prompted 
the building of the biggest, best, the longest 
stock show ever to be held in Oklahoma when 
it opens March 12 for a 10-day run. 

The obvious answer is that Oklahoma agri- 
cultural and business leaders, determined to 
improve the breeds and quality of animals in 
this area, generously donated the money nec- 
essary to produce a superlative show. But 
the real credit for the inspiration of this 
record-breaking event must be given to the 
farm youth of Oklahoma. For the public- 
spirited citizens who put up the money to 
assure an annual, big-time stock show for 
Oklahoma have set for themselves the chal- 
lenge of building a show big enough to do 
justice to the already national record made 
by State FFA and 4-H Club youth. 

And what a challenge that is: Oklahoma 
farm youth have won five international grand 
championships. They have produced more 
champions in national competition than any 
other State. Forty-one percent of the ani- 
mals for final judging at Chicago’s Royal 
National were Oklahoma steers. 

Yet the State’s leacers are intent on build- 
ing a major stock show to match that rec- 
ord, and 5,C00 entries representing nearly 
1,000 top breeders and exhibitors in a nine- 


State area have more than gratified the 
sponsor’s hopes. The exposition’s premium 
list is big time, too, with over $50,000 in 
livestock premiums and rodeo prize money. 
Fifteen rodeo performances will be directed 
by the internationally famous Verne Elliott, 
featuring the Lone Ranger. Added special 
features include the thrilling calf scrambles 
a cutting horse contest, a quarter-horse 
show of major importance, and the famous 
Bill Hames carnival. 

Tulsa extends a warm welcome to the vis- 
itors, exhibitors and performers who come 
to the exposition, and anyone who fails to 
attend sometime between March 12 to 21, 
will miss not only the biggest show in Okla- 
homa, but the biggest in the triangle be- 
tween Denver, Kansas City, and Fort Worth. 





The Plan for Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, the Mon- 
day morning St. Paul Pioneer Press con- 
tained a splendid editorial entitled ““The 
Plan for Security,” which I include with 
my remarks: 


THE PLAN FOR SECURITY 


The plan for the draft and universal mili- 
tary training submitted late last week by 
Defense Secretary Forrestal no doubt will, 
as the chairman of the House committee 
says, be subject to considerable change in 
detail. But Congress will be temporizing 
seriously with national security if it does not 
adopt a comprehensive program of this kind 
at this session. 

The chief difference of opinion on the 
basic idea appears to arise from the belief 
or hope that the draft would be adequate 
and that universal military training can be 
avoided. Of the two, the draft is by far 
the more drastic step and the greater inter- 
ference with the careers of the young men 
affected by the program. It is therefore sur- 
prising that the stronger dose should be pre- 
ferred by objectors who have complained in 
the past that UMT would be going too far. 

This apparent self-contradiction arises as 
the result of wishful thinking. There are 
doubtless some who prefer the draft just be- 
cause it is the stronger measure, but for the 
most this preference is an expression once 
more of the hope that there really is no seri- 
ous security problem to be faced. The pur- 
pose of universal military training is the long- 
term training of young men to build up and 
constantly refresh the reservoir of military 
manpower. The advocates of the draft alone, 
for the most part, hope that by inducting a 
relatively small number of young men into 
the armed forces this international crisis will 
be ridden out and then America can once 
again slip back into disregard of things mili- 
tary and disagreeable. 

If the danger of war is averted over the 
short term, that will not mean that it has 
been averted for all time. It is naive to think 
that the Soviet Government does not know 
exactly what it is doing and to believe that it 
will abruptly change its course in the oppo- 
site direction. The Soviet Government has 
gone about its program of expansion and in- 
filtration by deliberate decision based on 
careful calculation of the risks. Any other 
assumption would be a dangerous underesti- 
mation of a very formidable adversary. 

The draft is needed now because, in an- 
ticipation of world cooperation which has 
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failed, America demobilized its armed forces, 
and volunteering has not been sufficient to 
bring them up to authorized strength. More- 
over the world situation calls for an increase 
of authorized strength. 

The probability is very great that the Rus- 
sian plan calls for no overt acts which would 
be likely to precipitate an early war. But it 
is equally probable that the Russian plan will 
be carried on as circumstances permit until 
it either succeeds, fails, or leads to war. For 
that long pull the slower, easier, and by far 
more economical pace of universal military 
training is best. For if we do not adopt uni- 
versal military training, we are faced with 
the permanent draft of young men into ac- 
tual military service, with the degree of sac- 
rifice very unevenly distributed among those 
called and those not called. 





Communism Challenges America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, inter- 
national communism today threatens 
everything America stands for or aspires 
to be. The doctrine of world revolution 
is a doctrine of ruin and rule. The police 
state begins where the orderly processes 
of representative government bog down. 
World communism has but one policy— 
to break down every working and work- 
able system of government in the world 
which can be manipulated from Moscow. 

It was the Roosevelt New Deal which 
extended the helping hand of United 
States recognition to the Communist out- 
law—Russia—in 1933. That act of the 
New Deal invited the godless maverick 
among the nations to become a member 
of the family of civilized people—gave 
Russia an opportunity to pick up her just 
share of the burden of human progress. 

Instead, Russia continued to be the 
outlaw, the nation whose foreign policy 
knew no rule save the ruthless rule of 
aggression and plunder. 

Russia’s treaties are mere scraps of 
Paper. Russia’s promises are made only 
to be violated when opportunity affords 
an advantage from repudiation. Rus- 
sia made treaties with Hitler to partition 
Poland, made an agreement with Roose- 
velt to partition Korea, and an agree- 
ment with Truman, at Potsdam, to par- 
tition Germany. 

Since the defeat of Germany three 
short years ago, Russia has devoured and 
blotted out the national existence of no 
less than 11 nations in Europe and Asia. 
Today her plans for aggression and 
plunder know no bounds. A power-drunk 
outlaw, Russia tramples the lives and 
fortunes of entire nations, as our law- 
less horse thieves of an earlier genera- 
tion once terrorized the frontier outposts 
of law and order—at gun’s point. 

Mr. Speaker, I call as my witness to- 
day, a fellow-American, Mr. George H. 
Earle, former governor of Pennsylvania, 
some time a member of the Democratic 
National Committee, and former United 
States Minister to Austria and Bulgaria, 
uncer Franklin D. Rooscvelt. 
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During his diplomatic service in Bul- 
garia, Minister Earle had opportunity to 
observe the pillage of the Kremlin jug- 
gernaut throughout the Balkans. 

He warned Washington repeatedly, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, concerning the true 
aims and objectives of Soviet diplomacy. 
His advice was never welcomed by the 
White House. When war came, he was 
given a commission in the United States 
Navy and exiled, under White House di- 
rective, to American Samoa for the 
duration. 

History will make known one day the 
exact text of the communications to the 
White House by which Mr. Earle warned 
the Roosevelt administration concerning 
the consequence of the New Deal’s secret 
alliance with the Kremlin. Mr. Earle 
tried to let the American people know 
what his Government was doing in these 
secret adventures. But his every com- 
munication was suppressed in the State 
Department or the White House, and 
Earle himself was held virtually incom- 
municado in American Samoa—a “pris- 
oner of war,” as he once described him- 
self. 

Only 2 months ago I received a com- 
munication from Mr. Earle, from his 
home at West Grove, Pa. He is no longer 
subject to naval censorship. He is free 
to tell the American people what the 
Roosevelt-Hopkins secret diplomacy did 
to them. He is devoting his entire 
energy to that high mission. He seeks to 
tear the veil of secrecy from the Roose- 
velt alliance with international revolu- 
tionary communism. He is convinced 
that President Truman is a party to that 
unsavory secret diplomacy. His letter 
ends on the note: “If Truman is nomi- 
nated and elected our country is sunk.” 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the REcorp Mr. Earle’s letter 
of January 13, 1948, as follows: 

This session of Congress will decide, not 
the welfare of us Americans, but our very 
existence. 

You have before you a recommendation of 
General Marshall, basing European recovery 
upon economic measures, namely, the ex- 
penditure of billions of American dollars. 
If carried out, this great sacrifice by the 
American people, raising our own cost of 
living to unbelievable heights, will be just 
as successful as the British of old, trying 
to buy off the Danish ravagers. 

If Russia occupied Canada and we had no 
Army, Air Force, or Navy, would any of us 
be interested in building up our own busi- 
ness? That today is the position of every 
European country outside the iron curtain. 

Why is our country threatened as never 
before? 

Simply because first Roosevelt, Hopkins, 
and Marshall, and then Truman and Mar- 
shall, failed completely, in spite of repeated 
warnings, to analyze correctly the Russian 
menace. Yet you gentlemen, selected by 
our people because of your patriotism, fore- 
sight, and integrity, consider seriously again 
following the disastrous policy of President 
Truman and General Marshall. 

In the autumn of 1945, Russia, by breaking 
again and again her agreements for Europe 
and Asia, was exposed in her true colors. 
Then we had the mightiest military power 
in world’s history, on land, sea, and in the 
air, and a monopoly of the atomic bomb. 
That was the time for the show-down with 
Russia. And now, today, due to the policy 
of Truman and Marshall, we are about to 
face this show-down with one-tenth of our 
military power and with God and the Krem- 
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lin alone knowing if we still monopolize 
the atomic bomb. 

From the bottom of my heart, I say if 
Truman is nominated and defeated cur Dem- 
ocratic Party is sunk. If Truman is nomi- 
nat-d and elected our country is sunk. 





Miller-Engle Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend, M. C. Her- 
mann, quartermaster adjutant, Depart- 
ment of California Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, recently ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Lands urging fav- 
orable action on the so-called Miller- 
Engle bill providing for the immediate 
construction of a dam on the American 
River near the town of Folsom, Calif. 

Because I feel that Sam Hermann’s 
statement is so pertinent I include it as 
part of these remarks, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the con- 
gressional committee, my name is M. C. Her- 
mann, and I am the quartermaster adjutant 
of the Department of California, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, and my 
business address is Suite 107-108 Veterans’ 
Memorial Building, San Francisco, Calif. I 
appear before you today to specifically urge 
immediate passage of the Miller-Engle bill 
known as H. R. 4157. 

We are particularly interested in the im- 
mediate erection of Folsom Dam in accord- 
ance with the President's policy in the mat- 
ter of operation and control. We feel deeply 
that if the full beneficial effect is to be cb- 
tained, that the operating control of all dams 
erected by Federal moneys in the Central 
Valley should be vested in the Bureau of Rec- 
lamition. The Bureau of Reclamation is 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing 
the 160-acre limitation provisions of the Rec- 
lamation Act, and if the waters backed up 
by these proposed dams are administered by 
the Army and not by the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, we believe effective enforcement of the 
160-acre provisions of the law will be im- 
possible. 

At our Cleveland encampment, held in 
September of 1947, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by the delegates 
present, who represent approximately one 
and one-half millions of members of our na- 
tional organization: 

“Whereas special interests which seek to 
avoid enforcement of the 160-acre water lim- 
itation of the reclamation law in Central 
Valley of California are making deliberate 
use of the Army engineers as a tool to accom- 
plish their purpose: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States ask Congress to 
enact legislation that will place all water re- 
source development in the Central Valley .un- 
equivocally under reclamation law and 
charge the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion with sole and entire responsibility for 
enforcing the law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars shall call upon the President and upon 
the Secretaries of Defense and Interior to 
take all steps necessary to prevent the Army 
engineers from serving as the instrument for 
depriving large numbers of the Army’s own 
veterans of the opportunity to obtain a farm 
in the Central Valley.” 








“Whereas under existing veterans’ pref- 
erence laws the amount of publicly owned 
land now available to qualified veterans de- 
siring to farm is wholly insufficient to meet 
the need; and 

“Whereas Congress has shown in the Co- 
lumbia Basin Act now, by authorizing Gov- 
ernment purchase of excess private land- 
holdings under the reclamation law, the 
amount of good farm land so available to 
veterans can be greatly increased; Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States ask Congress to 
apply the reclamation law to every publicly 
financed irrigation development and to au- 
thorized Government purchase of excess 
landholdings under the 160-acre water lim- 
itation, in order that the existing veterans’ 
preference may be changed from an empty 
gesture into a measure of prompt and sub- 
stantial help to large numbers of veterans; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we protest any adminis- 
trative relaxation of the 160-acre water limi- 
tation under pressure, whether it be a weak- 
ening of the law by acquiescing in mere 
technical compliance, or by interpreting it 
to permit publicly financed water for 320 
acres to man and wife, which is an obvious 
distortion of the original intention of Con- 
gress, and an injustice to those veterans and 
others for whom acreage limitation was in- 
tended to create opportunities to the farm.” 

The recent drought situation in California 
has driven home and emphasized the imme- 
diate need for the completion of the Central 
Valley project. Were the waters which have 
run through the various draws from the 
great watersheds of California conserved, 
the drought situation could not have existed 
as there would have been ample water in 
reserve to supply the entire Central Valley 
farming area. In addition to the necessity 
for the conservation of waters for the devel- 
opment of land and for the protection of 
farmers now on the land in this great area, 
the tremendous migration of settlers from 
other parts of the country into California 
make it imperative that the full development 
of the hydroelectric resources be made at 
the earliest possible moment. California has 
no coal, and it is dependent entirely upon 
electrical power to run its many industries. 
If sufficient power is unavailable, industries 
will not be encouraged to set up in California 
and many thousands of people ultimately 
will find themselves without employment, 
The recent drought situation in California 
has caused the institution of a power-ra- 
tioning program in California. This situa- 
tion is far more serious than most people be- 
lieve and the condition in the Central Val- 
ley in the matter of unemployment, because 
of conditions that could have been remedied 
had these dams already been built, is piti- 
ful, to say the least. This unemployment 
situation in the valleys is directly felt in 
the urban communities of California, and 
thus the situation affects the entire popula- 
tion of the State. 

We appeal to you now in Congress to take 
the necessary steps to cause at once the 
erection and the proper control of these proj- 
ects, to the end that in the future Cali- 
fornia’s economy and the economy of mil- 
lions of people will be safeguarded. 

Gentlemen, to further aid conditions in 
the matter of the 160-acre limitations of the 
Reclamation Act, I would request permission 
to submit to you here for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, the prepared state- 
ment made by Max Singer, past commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, on the occasion of the 
Klamath Falls drawing held on March 15, 
1948. Your courtesy in accepting this state- 
ment for the REcorp will be deeply appreci- 
ated. In conclusion, we urge: 


1. Full enforcement of the 160-acre limita- 
tion provisions of the Reclamation Act. 
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2. Prevent any regulations or interpreta- 
tions of the law which permit excess land- 
owners to escape from the law by paying up 
construction charges, and which condone 
laxity and permit favoritism by Government 
officials during the period until excess land 
owners have done so. 

3. That the responsibility of the enforce- 
ment of the excess acreage limitations be 
placed upon the Reclamation Bureau as pro- 
posed by the Miller-Engle bill, with as- 
surance of vigorous enforcement of set regu- 
lations, 

4. Authorization by Congress for the Gov- 
ernmental purchase of excess lands, as was 
done in the Columbia River Basin. We be- 
lieve this would make enforcement generally 
easier. As veterans we have a large and 
special stake in Government ownership of 
excess lands as a ready means to bring them 
within the laws establishing preference for 
veterans. 

5. We request this Public Lands Committee 
of the Congress to conduct an investigation 
and review of the enforcement and nonen- 
forcement of the 160-acre limitation, with 
full opportunity for public hearings. 

6. We ask that you authorize the Bureau 
of Reclamation to construct power plants at 
the Foisom Dam immediately upon com- 
pletion of the dam itself, and to complete 
all upstream developments upon the Ameri- 
can River which will contribute to our power 
and irrigation resources. 

7. We ask that you tie all water develop- 
ment within the watersheds of the Central 
Valley into the Central Valley project, in- 
cluding the Kings, the Kern, and the Ameri- 
can River developments. Only by this unifi- 
cation of our entire development will it be 
possible for the veterans and for the people of 
California to receive the fullest benefit which 
it is possible to obtain from the reclamation 
of our water resources. On behalf of the 
thousands of veterans that I represent, I wish 
to thank this committee for affording me the 
opportunity of making this appearance and 
for the courtesies extended to me, 





Legionnaires Extolled in Verse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herein a poem printed 
in the Stockton Legionnaire of Stockton, 


Calif., written by one of the members of . 


Karl Ross Post No. 16. The poem fol- 
lows: 
LEGIONNAIRE 


For God and country 
To do and dare, 
That's why I'm a Legionnaire; 
To make my community 
A better place 
And meet my neighbors face to face, 
Help distressed comrades 
Their cross to bear, 
That’s why I’m a Legionnaire; 
To face with courage the coming day, 
To teach my children how to pray, 
To make my flag a symbol rare, 
That’s why I’m a Legionnaire; 
And at last when taps are sounded, 
I climb that golden stair 
To face my Lord and Maker, 
Thank God, I’m a Legionnaire. 
—Robvert Mentzer. 


Selective Service Handled by Civilians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the suggestions now being 
made for the revival of the selective- 
service program, the following editorial 
is very timely. I would recommend to 
all interested in this subject careful con- 
sideration of the following suggestion 
made by Mr. H. E. Taylor, editor of the 
Traer Star-Clipper, published in Traer, 
Iowa: 


Indications are that Congress will author- 
ize peacetime conscription of American youth 
again for the armed forces, because of the 
alarm felt over the present state of our rela- 
tions with Russia. It is the view of the 
Army generals that voluntary enlistments 
cannot keep the services at even their pres- 
ent authorized strength, and that a draft, 
unpleasant as it will certainly be, ts the only 
solution. The President, and the brass hats 
of the armed services, are also asking for 
compulsory military training. They say that 
the only alternative to a huge standing Army, 
which has always been repugnant to our 
country for reasons of principle as well as the 
huge cost, is a trained civilian reserve. 

Until recently it appeared unlikely that the 
administration-sponsored bill for universal 
military training would be considered at all 
by Congress in an election year. The pros- 
pect that it would win the approval of Sen- 
ators and Representatives having to run for 
reelection this year seemed impossible. But 
war hysteria in the National Capital in re- 
cent weeks has immensely accelerated con- 
gressional interest in national defense, and 
most anything seems possible now. 

Volunteer enlistments have been disap- 
pointing for the reason that the services 
are having to compete for manpower with 
private industry, which is still short of help 
in many places in the country, and is con- 
tinually raising wages to attract and hold 
skilled workers. If there was a scarcity of 
jobs in the country now instead of more jobs 
than takers, the armed services would have 
no trouble at all in getting all the volunteers 
necessary, because service pay is certainly 
attractive when you consider all of the extras. 

Some Members of Congress will vote for 
a& peacetime draft on the theory that it will 
immediately accelerate volunteer enlist- 
ments, and they think that actual conscrip- 
tion will not be necessary. The public 
should not put too much faith in that pre- 
diction. We are inclined to think that when 
the draft is set up again, it will be used. 

The Star-Clipper does not pretend to be 
an authority on whether a peacetime draft 
is necessary. But if reestablished, we sin- 
cerely hope Congress will take heed of some 
of the abuses of the system during World 
War II and not allow them to happen again. 

Having closely observed selective service 
as it was operated during both world wars, 
we think the administration of it during 
World War I was much better than during 
the late war, from several standpoints. It 
was fairer and more considerate of the boys 
involved, it was open and aboveboard, and 
was handled with far less confusion, bun- 
gling, and fewer changes of policy and regu- 
lations. 

During much of World War II the draft 
was often so incompetently handled that the 
boys subject to military service were unable 
to properly apply themselves to their studies 
in school or to the jobs they filled while wait- 
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ing for the induction call. They were con- 
tinually on edge because of uncertainty over 
their status. Their parents and families, 
their employers, and their personally owned 
businesses were continually upset, not know- 
ing what to expect from the dizzy adminis- 
trators in Washington, who so frequently 
shifted policies and rules, and reversed them- 
selves time and time again. A farmer never 
knew whether to plant another crop or sell 
out. Hard-pressed employers were usually 
wondering whether to try to replace the men 
and boys registered for the draft or to depend 
on promises of deferment. 

This criticism is not aimed in any way at 
the Tama County selective service board, 
The late E. C. Harris and Fred Guy and For- 
rest L. Flynn nad this thankless job for more 
than 5 years, and I often wondered how they 
ever lived through the experience. They 
were the victims of a poorly administered 
system, the same as the selectees. The 
trouble was at the top. 

In cur opinion, selective service during 
World War I was better handled because the 
administrators from top to bottom were 
civilians. During the late war, the admin- 
istrators from General Hershey on down to 
and including those in the State capitals 
were military men. The only civilians were 
in the local boards, and they had to follow 
orders from the top. In carrying out or- 
ders they had to do many things against 
their better judgment. 

The Army ran the draft during World War 
II about as efficiently as it handled the 
Army, and you have all heard plenty about 
that. Much of the confusion caused by the 
brass hats seems inexcusable now. 

The argument for selective service is that 
it is the most democratic way of recruit- 
ing an army in time of war. Its avowed 
objective is to treat everybody fairly. Demo- 
cratic ideals and objectives will more nearly 
approach reality if the system is handled 
by civilians. The military could better be 
used in training the selectees or in combat, 
leaving selective-service processes to civil- 
ians who have more intelligent consideration 
for the needs of the American public as well 
as the armed services. That is the opinion 
of this country editor who as a news reporter 
covered selective-service activities for the 
Star-Clipper during part of the First World 
War and during all of the last one. We had 
better success trying to interpret what was 
going on when civilians were at the steer- 
ing wheel. Little, if anything, was with- 
held from the public, and that is something 
you can’t say about the draft administration 
during the late war. 


LL  — —— 


Wallace’s Louisiana Backers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
none so blind as those who will not see, 
and there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. 

I believe the time has come when every 
related incident, no matter how insig- 
nificant, no matter how apparently un- 
important at first blush, should be called 
to the attention of the American public 
whenever communism or anything ‘as- 
sociated with communism appears on the 
horizon. 
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I have in mind the announced candi- 
dacy of an individual by the name of 
Henry Wallace, who in his wanderings 
has walked every political path that 
suited his purpose at the moment. He 
now walks the trail arm in arm with 
those who would tear down and destroy 
the kind of government we would like to 
believe is the kind of government the 
founders of this country intended for us 
to enjoy. We cannot continue to blind 
ourselves, nor can we continue to turn 
deaf ears to the situation as it does exist. 
It is time that everybody stand and be 
counted; it is time that we all be on the 
alert; it is time that we know the color, 
whether it be deep red or light pink, of 
those who espouse the candidacy of indi- 
viduals who would be President of the 
United States. 

In this connection, I think the editor 
of the New Orleans States has done a 
splendid job ir. the editorial which I sub- 
mit to the House. I could not say it 
better than this New Orleans editor has 
said it, and I suggest that you read the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
New Orleans States the other day. It is 
written in unmistakable, effective, and 
direct language: 

WALLACE’S LOUISIANA BACKERS 

“Even though the New Orleans press may 
not wish to support the Wallace movement, 
it does have the duty to make it possible 
for a rational public opinion concerning the 
Wallace movement to develop.” (Mitchell 
Franklin, State chairman, Wallace for Presi- 
dent Committee for Louisiana, in a state- 
ment.) 

We are in full agreement with this quite 
logical statement. It is the duty of the 
press to help form “a rational public opin- 
ion” of the Wallace movement here. This 
we will attempt to do today. 

First comes to hand a letter from Mr. 
Irving Goff, State chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Louisiana, which includes an 
attack against the southern governors who 
are fighting President Truman’s anti-States’ 
rights program. 

In part, Mr. Goff'’s mimeographed com- 
munication, says: “They (the southern gov- 
ernors) are revolting against * * * tens 
of thousands of southerners who have sat 
in unsegregated audiences to cheer and sup- 
port Henry A. Wallace * * *” and adds: 

“Most specifically, they are in revolt against 
the main political organizational instrument 
through which these democratic trends 
among the southern people may express 
themselves and gain political power—the 
third party organization in the several South- 
ern States.” 

So the Communist Party in Louisiana ap- 
pears to be foursquare behind Wallace for 
President. 

When Wallace announced for President 
some months ago, the administrator of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
Edmonia W. Grant, who has since resigned 
her position, giving as reason a lack of funds, 
said that the SCHW would probably sup- 
port Wallace. The fact that last June the 
SCHW sponsored a speech by Wallace in 
Washington lends authority to the former 
administrator’s estimation of what the 
SCHW would do. And recently the SCHW 
issued a brochure featuring an article by 
Henry Wallace published when he was editor 
of the New Republic which touched upon 
political organization in the South. Inas- 
much, however, as the SCHW was given a 
pat on the back by Wallace in this article, 
it may have been just a little log-rolling, and 
can be dismissed as such. There is avidence 
of closer ties. 
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There are five officers of the Wallace for 
President Committee of Louisiana. Of these, 
we find that the vice chairman of the Wallace 
group is State chairman of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, and two are 
members of the SCHW. 

Four of these five officers are on the nine- 
member steering committee. Of the nine 
members, four are members of the board of 
directors of the SCHW and one is the wife of 
an SCHW director. 

There is also a national Wallace for Presi- 
dent Committee comprised of some of the 
officers and steering committee members of 
the Louisiana group. In these are four who 
were members of the New Orleans Council for 
Soviet-American Friendship, which has been 
listed by the Attorney General’s office as a 
subversive group. Of these four, one is a 
former chairman of the council and one is 
wife of another former chairman. 

This may aid the formation of a rational 
public opinion of the Wallace movement, 
backed here by interlocking, jigsaw groups, 
two of which have been called Communist 
fronts by congressional committees and one 
of which is the Communist Party itself. 


Republicans Protest on Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Repub- 
licans in common with all other good 
Americans have been outraged by the 
pusillanimous reversal of our Palestine 
policy by the administration, damaging 
alike to United States prestige and that 
of the United Nations, and assailing our 
sense of justice. 

The following resolution of one of the 
outstanding regular organization clubs 
in my district which is under the direc- 
tion of Executive Member Harold S. 
Lazar eloquently expresses this position: 


The Republican Club, thirteenth assembly 
district, north, New York County, in meet- 
ing assembled unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution with instructions that the 
same be forwarded to the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United States, 
and to Hon. Jacos K. Javits, Member of 
Congress from this district. 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has reversed its policy heretofore fa- 
voring the partition of Palestine, which had 
as its chief object the establishment in Pales- 
tine of the historical and religious home of 
the Jewish people; and 

Whereas this action is excused by Secretary 
of State Marshall as occasioned by vital ele- 
ments of our national security; and 

Whereas this shocking reversal, one day 
urging partition and the next day opposing 
partition, is costing our Government the 
moral leadership of the world, is jeopardizing 
the United Nations, and introduces by itself 
danger of armed conflict: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That this Republican Club of the 
thirteenth assembly district, north, of New 
York County, N. Y., expresses its strong dis- 
approval of the action taken and urges the 
immediate return to the policy favoring the 
partition of Palestine and the taking by the 
United Nations of such steps as may be 
necessary to insure the maintenance of peace 
in the area afflicted; and be it further 





Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States, and to 
Hon. Jacos K, Javits, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Twenty-first Congressional 
District, of which the thirteenth assembly 
district is a part. 

JoHN A. BOLLEs, 
President, 
New York City, April 2, 1948, 





Our Scrap Iron and Pig Iron Returns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our country is desperately short of steel 
and of the necessary scrap iron to pro- 
duce steel. Not only this, but the con- 
tinuous stream of steel and steel prod- 
ucts going to Russia and her satellite 
countries is placing the industries of this 
country and their pay rolls in jeopardy. 

It has been necessary for one of the 
important industries in my home city of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., to shop around through- 
out the United States in an effort to get 
sufficient pig iron to keep a large radiator 
plant in operation. Finally in despera- 
tion it was necessary for Mr. Malcolm C. 
Reed, the purchasing agent for this plant, 
to buy pig iron from Holland. Were it 
not for the 300 tons of pig iron obtained 
from Holland this fine industrial plant 
would be idle and the men who work in 
the plant would be unemployed. I may 
add, however, that it was necessary for 
the purchasing agent to pay $68 a ton for 
pig iron when a good price for it would 
have been $42.50 a ton. Commenting 
on the 300-ton Holland shipment, Mr. 
Reed said that there is no doubt that a 
certain percentage of it is metal orig- 
inally shipped overseas by America dur- 
ing the war. 

It does seem a travesty on justice that 
we should be arming those countries 
which are supposed to be our potential 
enemies with steel, iron, and other prod- 
ucts of which we are short. It would 
seem that our experience in arming 
Japan, Germany, and Italy prior to World 
War II ought to be a warning against this 
inane policy established by the New Deal. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article relating to this subject which 
appeared in the Evening Observer of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., under date of Friday, 
April 2, 1948: 


DUNKIRK RADIATOR USING IRON SHIPPED HERE 
FROM HOLLAND 

A temporary shortage in pig iron in the 
immediate area and higher prices on other 
American markets has forced the Dunkirk 
Radiator Corp. to procure pig iron from inter- 
national sources. 

Malcolm C, Reed, purchasing agent for the 
Middle Road plant, today announced that 300 
tons of pig iron have been received from 
Holland through an importing firm in New 
York City. 

Normally the radiator company uses about 
750 tons of pig iron monthly for the manu- 
facture of boilers and radiators. This ton- 
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nage was supplied by three Buffalo sources 
and an additional one in Erie. Recently, 
however, one plant in Buffalo and the Erie 
concern closed down in order to carry out 
repairs to their blast furnaces. 

The two other sources gradually cut down 
their supplies until Dunkirk Radiator was 
getting only 200 tons monthly, a tonnage far 
below its needs. 

Concerns in Colorado, Texas, and Chicago 
were approached but they reported short 
stocks or that pig iron was obtainable at 
$100 per ton. This figure was more than 
double the $42.50 per ton Dunkirk Radiator 
paid for pig iron through the Buffalo and 
Erie firms. 

Mr. Reed then began looking to the in- 
ternational market to fill the plant’s re- 
quirements. He found a supply available 
in Holland at $68 per ton and immediately 
placed an order for 300 tons to tide the 
plant over until the Buffalo and Erie con- 
cerns were back in operation. The 300 tons 
sent here were part of 5,000 tons shipped to 
America recently. 

The tonnage received is not as good as 
American pig, Mr. Reed said, because Amer- 
ica has a closer controlled analysis over pig 
iron and consequently turns out a better 
grade product, However, the Holland ship- 
ment will carry the plant over the emer- 
gency. 

Primary reason for the pig-iron shortage 
is the lack of steel scrap at low prices. The 
high price of finished steel caused pig-iron 
producers to swing over to basic iron used 
in steel production, thereby making better 
profit. 

Commenting on the 300-ton Holland ship- 
ment Mr. Reed said that there is no doubt 
that a certain percentage of it is metal orig- 
inally shipped overseas by America during 
the war. The Holland concern has quite 
likely purchased abandoned, damaged, or 
useless war equipment and converted it into 
pig iron. The result is that part of Amer- 
ica’s war supplies has returned home. 





Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I should like to include the text of 
the third of a series of most interesting 
broadcasts made over Station WSPR, 
Springfield, Mass., by Ann Su Card- 
well: 

Our attention today will be centered on 
Poland's right to be united, independent, 
autonomous as based on its political and 
fighting records, 

For 200 years Germany and Russia have 
persistently sought by every conceivable 
propaganda device to undermine Poland’s 
political reputation, their objective being 
threefold; to prevent growth of friendship 
for Poland that might lead to intervention 
in Poland's behalf, to prepare the world for 
acceptance of the partitioning of Poland as 
logical and unavoidable, and to justify Ger- 
man and Russian acts of violence and large- 
scale territorial annexations after the parti- 
tioning had occurred. That threefold ob- 
jective applies to the Stalin and Hitler re- 
gimes as well as to earlier Russian and Ger- 
man Governments. 

The Germans believe they are the mas- 
ter race. The Bolsheviks think they have 
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the only form of government destined to 
survive. The Poles know they are mortals 
and make no claim of political perfection. 
Accepting the fact, therefore, that Poland, 
like America, has made and will make mis- 
takes, the matter of Polish political compe- 
tence depends upon the number and rela- 
tion of pluses and minuses in Poland’s po- 
litical record. 

Out of the very considerable evidence for 
Polish political wisdom in past centuries, I 
shall stop to note only the tolerant decrees 
and statutes with regard to the Jews, begin- 
ning in 1264 with the Statutes of Kalisz, at a 
time when all western European countries 
were expelling Jews; the codification of 
Polish laws in 1347, making for stability, 
peace, and social progress; the Polish 
habeas corpus act of 1430; the maintenance 
of garrisons for the protection of the eastern 
provinces; the two acts already commented 
upon the Polish-Lithuanian union, com- 
pleted in 1569 and the 1791 May Third Consti- 
tution, embodying political reforms so dan- 
gerous to Russian and Prussian plans that 
the work of partitioning was hastily finished 
before the new constitution could be put into 
effect. 

During the partitions period no Polish po- 
litical activity could exist, except of an under- 
ground nature, so we pass to the year of 1918, 
but not without remarking that with all due 
credit to factors working outside Poland, res- 
toration was owing primarily to people on 
Polish soil. The break-down of the Austrian, 
German, and Russian empires in 1918 created 
the possibility of a free Poland but the Poles 
themselves created the fact. 

The western allies were through with war 
in 1918. The Poles had yet to fight the Bol- 
sheviks, and alone, despite their pleas for 
help. It was not until the spring of 1921 
that the Poles could turn to reconstruction 
of their ravaged and poverty-stricken coun- 
try. The situation was appalling, at least 
for any but a people reveling in regained 
freedom. One-seventh of France had been 
invaded and occupied, six-sevenths of Poland 
has been a battlefield—and I know how it 
looked for I saw it in 1922. 

The difficulties were by no means confined 
to those of war destruction and its accom- 
panying poverty. The three parts of Poland, 
Austrian, German, and Russian, were now 
united, a Polish government formed, the 
first in 123 years. Legal codes and systems 
had to be harmonized, frontiers provided 
with defense, foreign relations established, 
a constitution written and a parliament 
elected, schools put into operation even be- 
fore texts could be written and teachers 
trained. 

Financial difficulties were frightening. It 
required great wisdom and high courage to 
solve the problem of currency, credit, bank- 
ing, and exchange at a time when the Polish 
mark was falling every hour, until in April 
1924 one American dollar purchased 9,300,- 
000 marks. But the Polish currency was 
stabilized, and Poland was still on a gold 
basis when in 1930 France, Britain, and 
America felt compelled to abandon it. Rural 
reform was one of the first items on the new 
government's program, a real rural reform, 
that, to mention one of its aspects, by 1939 
had through parcellation provided adequate 
homesteads for some 700,000 landless or 
dwarf-farm owners. It was no policy of 
peasant impoverishment through allotment 
of such small plots that collectivism must 
follow, as is manifestly the goal of the pres- 
ent Polish regime. 

Communication systems were repaired and 
extended, the port of Gdynia and its shipping 
developed in rapid tempo. Industries like 
the great Lodz textile mills, the Silesian 
foundries, the oil wells of the southeast were 
soon going, and doing better than in prewar 
days. Small enterprises all over Poland were 
springing up, while the central industrial 
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district, in process of development when the 
1939 war broke was to have been of immense 
significance for all Poland. 

By their achievements between 1919-39 
the Poles demonstrated their political ability. 
And note this well—later events have shown 
conclusively that Polish political sagacity 
with regard both to Germany and the Soviet 
Union was far superior to that of western 
statesmen. Had Polish counsel been fol- 
lowed there would have been no 1939 or 1939 
German aggression and no Russia in Europe 
today. This is a matter of record, not of 
opinion. 

Turning from Poland in peaceful times, see 
what the Poles will do when their independ- 
ence and territorial integrity are threatened. 
The record of recent years will suffice. For 
8 years, beginning with Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria in September 1931, the inter- 
national history of Europe and America had 
been an unbroken record of retreat of right 
before might. Gangster methods were suc- 
cessful in Asia, Africa, and in Europe—until 
they were tried on Poland. The world 
watched and listened, said it was “High time 
somebody told the Nazis where they got off,” 
but left the Poles to meet the blitzkrieg 
armies unaided and alone. I was there in 
the midst of it—heard the bombs, saw the 
planes, the fires, the ruins, and the coura- 
geous resistance of the Poles. 

Every Pole knew what must be the out- 
come of the fighting under such circum- 
stances. Yet, since the Nuremberg trial of 
German military leaders we know that had 
the British and French, weak as they were, 
attacked in the west the Germans would 
have lost. We know, too, that General Sosn- 
kowski's army was getting the best of the 
Germans in southeast Poland when Moscow 
fulfilled its part of the German-Soviet secret 
pact and stabbed Poland in the back. The 
Poles fought as long as they had anything 
with which to fight. Compare their record 
with that of the west, which had 8 months 
for preparation to meet the Germans, and the 
advantage of Polish experience with the blitz- 
krieg, but where France asked for an armis- 
tice—as Poland never did—after a little over 
a month of fighting. 

After the Polish collapse Poles slipped 
across the green frontier in a steady stream 
to join the Polish Army forming in France. 
Those remaining in Poland joined the under- 
ground, with its many forms of activity, 
Never since the morning of September 1, 1939, 
have the Poles ceased to fight. They fought 
and won laurels in France, in Norway, in 
Britain, where, undaunted, they moved after 
France fell, and where they were indispensa- 
ble in the Battle of Britain; in Africa and in 
Italy. And they were ready to go into the 
Balkans had Churchill's plan for invasion of 
the Continent carried. Polish aviators had 
an important part in the bombing of Ger- 
many, and Polish units formed part of the 
1944 invasion from the west. The less spec- 
tacular but no less effective work of the Po- 
lish Navy and marine must not be passed 
over, and we remember that it was a Polish 
destroyer, the Piorun, that first engaged the 
German battleship Bismarck. 

Poles outside the homeland have no mo- 
nopoly of Polish heroism and devotion. The 
consecration, endurance, ingenuity, and 
bravery of the Poles in the underground 
services is beyond all praise; and the way 
the underground army fought in the 1944 
Warsaw uprising under seemingly insuper- 
able difficulties is little short of incredible. 

There are some 800,000 Poles who today 
are listed as refugees, not counting the mul- 
titudes of the Soviet Union. A large number 
of these men and women have been soldiers 
risking their lives for freedom. Thousands 
of others who have not carried arms have 
fought no less well in other ways. These 
devoted patriots cannot return to their na- 
tive land as long as that land is ruled by 
a foreign power that has blotted out all 
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freedom and whose purpose is to destroy 
Polish institutions and Polish culture. 
These Poles can only wait and work for 
another turn of the wheel of fate that will 
set their country free. In concluding this 
comment on the Polish right through hero- 
ism, I quote from the New York Times, 
October 19, 1941: “These unconquered Poles 
have made themselves the symbol of the 
indomitable national will. If ever a nation 
by sacrifice and courage earned the right to 
resurrection, it is Poland.” The next and 
concluding talk of this series will be devoted 
to Poland’s functional and moral rights to 
independence. 





Grand Mufti of Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mx. Speaker, it is not 
my purpose here to either praise or con- 
demn Mohammed Amin El-Husseini, the 
Grand Mufti of Palestine. Few of us 
know anything about the Grand Mufti, 
his history, his philosophy, or his pro- 
gram. We do know that he is a leader of, 
and a spokesman for, millions of Arabs. 
It behooves all of us to learn all facts 
possible on all sides of this serious and 
explosive Palestine question. On March 
30, the Grand Mufti issued what may be- 
come an historic statement, entitled “An 
Arab Charter for Palestine. The Grand 
Mufti may not deserve all of the praise 
that has been given him. I am sure that 
he does not deserve all of the censure 
that has been heaped upon his head. I 
wish neither to question nor to vouch for 
his sincerity. His pronouncement, how- 
ever, is worthy of note. I commend it 
to the reading of all who want to be fair 
and informed in the premises. 


AN ARAB CHARTER FOR PALESTINE 


(By Mohammed Amin El-Husseini, Grand 
Mufti of Palestine and chairman of the 
Arab Higher Committee for Palestine) 


At this momentous phase in our vital 
struggle for independence and liberty, I wish 
to declare and reaflirm the sacred principles 
to which we adhere, and which guide us in 
our righteous struggle. We are certain that 
public opinion throughout the civilized and 
democratic world will look with sympathy 
upon our aims and cause when the true facts 
are revealed and the confusion, created by the 
perfidious campaign of Zionist propaganda to 
discredit our noble national movement, is 
exposed. 

By the Covenant of the League of Nations 
our “existence as an independent nation has 
been recognized subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance.” Yet 
for the last 30 years we have been deprived 
of our independence and sovereignty. Our 
aim during this whole period, and until to- 
day, is to obtain our independence and the 
freedom and liberty of our country, the es- 
tablishment of a sovereign state with a con- 
stitution based on democratic principles 
which would include adequate safeguards 
for minorities, the safety of the holy places 
as well as all civil rights and freedoms. Such 
a state will treat all citizens and peaceful 
residents of all creeds with justice as befits 
a truly democratic country. 

In demanding and seeking the attainment 
of this end the Arabs of Palestine are simply 


demanding the recognition of their legiti- 
mate, natural, and inalienable right to self- 
determination and self-government, which is 
the lifeblood of liberty, the first step to 


.progress, and a basic principle of the United 


Nations Charter. The Arabs of Palestine 
hereby solemnly affirm that they do not rec- 
ognize the right of any foreign power or 
powers to deprive them of their natural right 
to independence or that their country should 
be subject to interference from or encroach- 
ment by foreigners. 

The Arabs of Palestine—Christians and 
Moslems—are united in their common re- 
solve for independence and freedom. Arabs 
are God-fearing people who cherish with the 
greatest reverence the religious beliefs, rites, 
and traditions of all religions. The sanctity 
of all holy places is to them a matter of 
the greatest importance. For centuries they 
have been the guardians and custodians of 
these holy shrines. The Arabs of Palestine 
wish again to impress upon the world that 
they regard as a sacred trust of civilization 
the preservation of the Christian, Islamic, 
and Jewish holy shrines in Palestine, and 
consider it as their responsibility before God, 
to the three great faiths and to the civilized 
world, to protect these holy places against 
all transgression, violation, aggression, or 
sacrilege. 

The Arabs of Palestine cherish freedom 
of religion and worship. They are prepared 
to guarantee complete freedom for all re- 
ligious communities and denominations in 
the full exercise of their religious duties and 
rights. They guarantee full protection and 
freedom for all religious, educational, and 
cultural institutions. For religious purposes 
they will guarantee full and free access to 
all pious pilgrims and worshipers to these 
sacred shrines. 

The Arabs of Palestine wish to declare that 
they are not opposed to Jews as Jews. Be- 
fore the Zionist invasion, Arabic-speaking 
Jews lived in Palestine as fellow citizens with 
Christian and Moslem Arabs on the most 
cordial terms. The Christian and Moslem 
Arabs have reverence for all prophets com- 
mon to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
This fact is an added proof that the strife in 
Palestine is not based upon religious senti- 
ments or grounds, but is a result of the in- 
vasion of Palestine during the past 27 years 
by hordes of immigrants from foreign lands, 
instigated and directed by the international 
Zionist cabal. Arabs consider it their sacred 
duty to defend their country against this 
invasion, and are determined to see to it that 
these invading hordes will never succeed in 
establishing their sovereignty on one inch of 
Palestine soil. 

Foreseeing the outbursts and uprisings 
which would result from the recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly to partition 
our country, and in the face of the most 
outrageous provocations committed by Jews 
against Arabs, the Arab Higher Committee on 
two occasions issued proclamations to the 
Arabs of Palestine urging them to exercise 
every possible care in the defense and pro- 
tection of all foreign consulates—their build- 
ings and staffs—against all acts of aggres- 
sion, and that all diplomatic representatives 
should be treated with the greatest respect 
and consideration in accordance with their 
diplomatic immunities. They were also 
urged not to molest neutral, peace-abiding 
foreign residents, but to afford them protec- 
tion, to refrain, as they were wont to do, 
from all acts of violence against hosiptals 
and other medical and health institutions 
and from showing any sign of hostility to 
their doctors, nurses, or other members of 
their staffs, and never to interfere with the 
free movement of Red Cross and Red Star 
ambulances or those of any other medical 
institution or benevolent association. They 
were reminded of their inherited traditions 
not to harm or attack defenseless women or 
children, to affcrd all protection to women 
and children, the aged and the sick, and that 
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they shall not attack the homes and dwell- 
ings of peaceful citizens, but to restrict their 
operations to repelling the unprovoked ag- 
gression of the Zionist invaders. It is also 
urged on all Arabs fighting for the liberation 
of their homeland to refrain from killing 
Jewish captives or wounded men or women 
and to give them all human care and aid in 
accordance with the accepted international 
conventions. 

The Zionist invaders have committed in 
Palestine the most atrocious and savage 
crimes against defenseless and peace-abiding 
Arab inhabitants. They have bombed and 
destroyed Arab dwellings and hotels; mur- 
dered innocent and defenseless old men, 
women, and children; committed acts of 
sacrilege against churches and mosques; at- 
tacked Christian priests and Moslem sheikhs; 
destroyed hospitals and other institutions of 
benevolence and mercy. They have used 
dum-dum bullets; as sniping posts and 
machine-gun nests they have used their 
Hebrew University, Hadassah Hospital, and 
the great synagogue in the old city from 
which they attacked innocent and defenseless 
Arabs and Arab dwellings. They have com- 
mitted countless other barbaric and un- 
civilized acts. 

In spite of these outrageous provocations, 
we Arabs of Palestine declare that, in accord- 
ance with our traditions, we shall exercise 
every effort to keep our noble struggle on a 
higher plane. Therefore, I-exhort the noble 
Arab people to maintain their self-control 
and restraint and not to descend to the abys- 
mal depths of degradation into which the 
Zionists have sunk, but to uphold the glori- 
ous Arab ideals and their heritage of chivalry. 

The Arabs are liberty-loving and God- 
fearing people who cherish their religion, 
their family life and traditions, the posses- 
sion of private property, the right of private 
enterprise, respect for the dignity of the 
human individual. By nature, they are a 
democratic people. Their traditions, sup- 
ported by their history, bear witness to these 
qualities. The Arabs of Palestine, like all 
other peace-loving peoples of the world, are 
interested only in the exercise of their in- 
alienable right to live as free and independ- 
ent people, and to have friendly relations 
with all democratic and peace-loving nations. 
More than any other people, they are anxious 
to put an end to this tragedy in Palestine 
and to establish peace and order in the Holy 
Land. Peace, however, cannot reign in that 
country as long as justice is denied to its 
rightful inhabitants. 

MOHAMMED AMIN EL-HUSSEINI, 
Grand Mufti of Palestine, 
Chairman, the Arab Higher Committee. 





Seedbed of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 18, 1946, in a primary campaign 
speech over radio station WTCN, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., I discussed the critical 
problem of the European countries and 
their future needs. My speech was de- 
livered about 15 months before Secretary 
of State Marshall announced his plan 
for European recovery which was the 
genesis of the bili we are considering to- 
day. In the course of my 1946 speech 
I stated: 





We must accordingly now act as the seed- 
bed of victorious democracy and from this 
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will spring the economic life of the peace- 
time governments of the future world. We 
should do this in the same spirit of mutual 
helpfulness that we acted as the arsenal of 
democracy in wartime. But our contribu- 
tion will have a more lasting effect. It will 
be in the direct interest of world-wide peace. 
To do so will cost money, but to not do so 
will earn us the undying hatred of the rest of 
the world and lead to future wars. These 
wars would eventually cost us much more in 
money, lives, and personal suffering than our 
presently contemplated assistance. 


I make no claim to being a prophet, 
for a blind man—if he would but think 
out the situation—would come to no 
other conclusion than that the United 
States would have to give assistance if 
the European nations were to get back 
on their feet in our time. Needless to 
say I will support this bill. I endorse its 
high general objective. At the same time 
I share the doubts of many that this 
Administration will administer it effici- 
ently. They are famous for inefficient 
administration. Why sheuld we expect 
an efficient administration of a foreign 
WPA when we could not get an efficient 
administration of WPA right here in our 
own country. In the present case the 
added distance will add difficulties—and 
the foreign governments will add difficul- 
ties—-but it is a step we must take or 
suffer more dire consequences. Even to- 
day the newspapers report a Russian 
propaganda barrage against the Scandi- 
navian countries—I pray to the Lord that 
with our help they will be successful in 
their resistance to that scourge. 

Likewise, in discussing this issue in the 
past with those who are economy 
minded—as I am—TI have pointed out 
that this program is less costly than 
would be a program of full military 
preparation in our own country. On this 
point I was pleased to note the substan- 
tiating statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the appropriations subcom- 
mittee on the War Department, Mr. 
ENGEL of Michigan, given in his forceful 
speech on Monday and which begins 
on page 3618 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. Read it if you have not done so 
already. There the gentleman from 
Michigan, who is the best informed man 
in the United States on the cost of our 
Military Establishment, points out that 
we get 10 times as much defense for 
our money in the Turkish area than if 
we were to assume that duty ourselves 
and that the Turkish Army of 1,000,000 
men is the equivalent of a four to five 
million man Army in the United States. 
That argument is unanswerable in this 
discussion. He gives similar figures for 
England, France, Greece, and Belgium 
and the same argument applies to the 
Scandinavian countries. Read that 
statement, I say, if you would vote in- 
telligently on this matter. 

But what brings us to this $20,000,000,- 
000 program of aid so soon after we won 
the war? Why is it necessary to include 
military aid? Any person who would 
look could envisage the need for some aid 
of a relief and reconstruction nature but 
not military aid of the proportions here 
requested. Well, gentlemen, you know 
and I know that this is brought about by 
a resurgent Russia that is threatening to 


engulf Europe and Asia in the red tide . 


of communism. She is able to do this, 
and we are required to act to the propor- 
tions here involved, because those in 
charge of our foreign policy allowed Rus- 
sia to become strong while we became 
weak. At Potsdam President Truman 
confirmed the secret Russian aggressions 
that were permitted at Yalta and 
Teheran. Then with full knowledge of 
all the secret deals that had indicated 
the aggressive nature of Russia’s designs 
and made Russia strong, and at a time 
when the American people were in igno- 
rance of the tremendous aggressions that 
our Chief Executive had sanctioned, 
President Truman permitted—without 
raising his voice—the liquidation of the 
finest army the world has ever known. 
I venture to suggest that this decision 
was his and not the unanimous opinion 
of his advisers and history will someday 
so report. He permitted the liquidation 
of our armed strength and thus practi- 
cally invited the red tide to sweep into 
Europe. Come November the slogan will 
not be “He kept us out of war” or “Don’t 
change horses in the middle of the 
stream”—it may well be “He lost the 
peace.” Certainly, for those behind the 
iron curtain in Poland and elsewhere 
the peace is already lost. President 
Truman permitted, without opposing, 
the liquidation of our armed forces at a 
time when he knew what strength the 
Russians were given, and the American 
people did not know those facts. He 
kept those facts from the American peo- 
ple. Is it any wonder that with such 
leadership we are a target in interna- 
tional affairs? When the Republic of 
Panama has no respect for us after liv- 
ing off our bounty for 42 years how can 
we expect Russia, who attacks our basic 
ideology, to be less aggressive? 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is the due bill 
for our inept foreign policy. Much of 
the money is in the nature of a salvage 
operation—trying to save the peace. We 
must pay this bill in atonement for per- 
mitting secret diplomacy. We must pay 
the cost and hope for a change in the 
Chief Executive who has charge of our 
foreign policy. We cannot expect any 
long-range improvement in our foreign 
policy unless we make a long-range im- 
provement in the man who has mis- 
guided our foreign policy. That is our 
only hope that our Nation will again rise 
to the position where it is respected by 
foreign powers. 





Enlistments in the Armed Services 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, now that the President has 
asked for the reenactment of the Selec- 
tive Service Act and the adoption of uni- 
versal military training the Congress and 
the people should have a clear picture of 
our present military situation and our 
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future needs. With this thought in 
mind I wrote the heads of the Army, the 
Air Force, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps, asking them their authorized 
strength, their present strength, the 
number applying for enlistment during 
the past year, the number accepted, the 
number rejected, and the bases for re- 
jections. At the end of these remarks I 
offer for the Recorp the letters I have re- 
ceived in reply. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, there 
is an unusually large number of appli- 
cants rejected, particularly in regard to 
the Navy and Marine Corps. The Navy 
reports that it does not have the record 
of applicants before November 1, 1947; 
just why I cannot understand. In the 
4 months ending February 29, 1948, it 
reports that 79,910 persons applied to 
enlist, of which 37,676 were accepted and 
42,034, or 52.7 percent, were rejected. 
We find about the same condition in the 
Marine Corps. During the year ending 
February 29, 1948, 39,185 applied for en- 
listment, of which 18,169 were accepted 
and 21,016, or 53.6 percent, were rejected. 

The record of the Army and Air Forces, 
whose recruitment is handled by one 
agency, is somewhat better. In the 9- 
month period to December 31, 1947, 232,- 
777 persons applied for enlistment of 
which number 156,442 were accepted and 
76,335 or about 33 percent were rejected. 

It is my understanding that standards 
are now higher for all branches of the 
armed services than they were at the 
beginning of the last war. While I can 
appreciate the desire of these services to 
get the cream of the youth of this coun- 
try I cannot help but feel there should 
be a place in each of them where a boy 
who desires to volunteer his services to 
his country could serve even though he 
could not meet the high standards now 
set up. A future war would require that 
all persons, military and civilian, would 
be required to take part. Why should 
not the military be required to take its 
share of the average men and women, 
especially when past experience shows 
that they have taken much more than 
their share of the doctors and nurses and 
the medical supplies and equipment of 
the country in time of war. It would be 
interesting to know how many men in 
uniform are now performing the services 
of civilians—services that could as well 
be performed by men who do not meet 
the high standards set for enlistment. 
The armed services were never very 
happy with the voluntary enlistment 
program set up by Congress. Does this 
record of enlistment reflect that atti- 
tude? 

All the services have been notorious 
for their waste of manpower and money. 
If this country is confronted by another 
grave emergency it seems imperative 
that somehow better business methods 
of running them should be put into effect. 
I am sure the country was astounded 
when the Secretary of the Navy declared 
our defense services were a hollow shell. 
The people have a right to ask what the 
military has been doing with approxi- 
mately a billion dollars a month since 
VJ-day. This is almost 10 times what 
we spent before the last war. 
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Mr. Speaker, before this House au- 
thorizes the appropriation of more bil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
for the use of the armed services I urge 
the Committee on Appropriations to go 
to the bottom of their present policy on 
expenditures and insist the people get 
value received for their money. The day 
has passed when we can permit the reck- 
less waste of our manpower and re- 
sources. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NavAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1948. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MILtrFR: In reply to your letters of 
March 17 and 19, 1948, requesting informa- 
tion relative to enlistment statistics, the fol- 
lowing is furnished: 

(a) 1. The present authorized strength of 
the United States Navy is 500,000. 

2. The size of the Navy as of March 1 was 
$51,181. 

(b) Iregret that records in this Bureau are 
incomplete, and I am unable to supply the 
number who applied for enlistment during 
the past year. However, there was a total of 
79,710 applications for enlistment for the 
period November 1947 to February 1948, in- 
clusive. 

(c) There were 65,518 enlistments by the 
recruiting service through February of this 
fiscal year. 

(d) The major reasons for rejection of ap- 
plicants for enlistment at recruiting stations 
during the period November 1947-—February 
1948 are itemized as follows: 


Failed recruiting test (mental)... 11, 967 
I i icisite neem eines 3, 162 
Lack of education or mental de- 
IE io cohen eee 2, 425 
CRs. ccrtieninetminieemn 2,176 
eS a 1, 939 
Dene CON cccticiinntcnsomenions 1, 344 
0 1,312 
Married or dependents--_.-.---------- 864 
Defective (or lack of) teeth..------- 711 
Medical discharge ........._......--. 700 
| eee ae eee 569 
Pes planus (flat feet) -.---.--------- 533 


I trust the foregoing satisfactorily answers 
your inquiries. 
By direction Chief of Naval Personnel. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. R. DonaHo, 
Captain, United States Navy, 
Director, Recruiting Diviston. 


— 


HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED StaTES MARINE CORPS, 
Washington, March 19, 1948. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MILLER: Your letter of March 
17, 1948, addressed to the Commandant, 
United States Marine Corps, and requesting 
certain information concerning enlistments 
in the Marine Corps, has been referred to 
me for reply. 

The enclosed tabulation will, I believe, 
give you the complete information you de- 
sire. Although the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Corps has been established 
at 100,000, money has been appropriated for 
a strength of only 75,000 (end figure, fiscal 
1948). The actual enlisted strength fluctu- 
ates from day to day, the figure shown in the 
tabulation being the estimated strength as of 
today. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. RILEy, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Marine Corps, 
Director of Recruiting, Marine Corps. 
[Enclosure (1).] 
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For period Mar. 1, 1947, to Feb. 29, 1948 
Present strength of Marine Corps, Regular: 


OD chi sch Beclaplilaeenbtnitaad 6, 742 
Enlisted (estimated) -..-..-.-.- 73,114 
Number of applicants for enlist- 

NG cccspmnieemwieninaitimainigem 39, 185 
Number accepted for enlistment 

by recruiting service__......_- 18, 169 


Number rejected for enlistment. 21, 016 
Reasons for rejection: (51 reasons given). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1948. 
Hon. A. L, MILLER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 17, 1948, requesting de- 
tailed information in connection with the 
strength of the Army and data relative to 
applicants for enlistment. 

There is some legal question as to the au- 
thorized strength of the Army and the Air 
Force, since no law specifically authorizes 
Army strength. Until the recent action of 
the President in asking for strengthened 
armed forces, the Army had been working 
toward a requirement as follows: 





OO dick cabaertinntiinin a Ghinilatitieeon 78, 842 
a ee re 589, 796 
STU TIcossnstosschisiteieasiiiniity eau teenies 668, 638 

Actual strength as of Feb. 1, 1948: 
PR eS ee ee 75, 909 
RE ORME cdi ncnsscensnwnnk 476, 241 
OR i tinidindn Siiidindidtied 552, 150 


Latest strength estimated as of March I, 
1948, is 542,000 of which 74,000 are officers, 
Applications, acceptances, and rejections— 
April 1, 1947, through December 31, 1947: 
(These numbers do not include applicants or 
enlistments at posts, camps, and stations.) 


Army and Air Force 


Number Percent 
Number of applicants for 
a 232, '777 100. 00 
Number accepted for en- 
I iinet cheese mies 156, 442 67.21 
Number rejected for en- 
ii otitoeinmhs 76, 335 32. 79 
Rejection by cause: 
NO nencnsiiisitiints tanennnnintonceeses 5, 551 
ttc eeunanmmenneiguimmnasds 25, 894 
TE Es toe teen nc cnaamenins 31, 266 
I soe icitidibartenetbeiwaaiin 62,711 
Daited to sepert.........-escctass 2, 027 
IND cscs cnctis tiencnechtainien ieee 4, 280 
ORIG ieciiticininie wipe actinic 6, 791 
alas techincal 13, 098 
Administrative ineligibles.__..___ 526 


Average monthly rejection rate, 33 percent, 

For your information, the following ampli- 
fications of the above causes for rejection are 
offered: 

Physical: Failure to meet minimum physi- 
cal requirements. 

Failure R test: Failure to meet minimum 
mental tests. 

Failed to report: Failed to report at cen- 
tral examining station for physical and men- 
tal examination. 

Elopements: Reported to central examin- 
ing station but disappeared prior to taking 
oath of enlistment. 

Declination: Reported to central examin- 
ing station but while being processed de- 
clined to go any further. 

It is regretted that the above information 
has been delayed in reaching you. I sincerely 
hope that these figures are adequate for your 
needs. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarkp F. WITSELL, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
DIRECTORATE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Washington, March 29, 1948. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. MILLER: This will refer to your 
letters of March 17 and 19, 1948 requesting 
information regarding the authorized 
strength of the United States Air Force, to- 
gether with statistical information relating 
to applicants for enlistment therein. 

The desired data regarding applications 
and rejections is not available for the months 
of January, February, and March of 1947. 
The information given in this regard per- 
tains only to men who applied for enlistment 
at the recruiting stations during the period 
April 1, 1947 through December 31, 1947, and 
does not include men enlisted at posts, 
camps, and air installations. 


Authorized strength for fiscal year 
1948: 





Ce - 63,689 
SE . TGR cn caneenccnann - 337,673 
TE Spica. oda prereset ws oni aoa 1401, 362 
Assigned strength as of Feb. 1, 
1 : 
GRINS Gc Si ii BS 47, 565 
Mates | MR. hn bint deecas 305, 578 
DR iiinteanecencuming 353, 143 
Estimated strength as of Mar, 1, 
1 : 
IN os ceerkethc Rrtreuctocsencatuiss - 47,858 
I ID.  ecniviinkincchipime’ - $16,592 
OD iii caisintiiatebintbcnes - 364, 450 


? NoTre.—By agreement with the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Air Force portion of 
the approved budgetary funds for the fiscal 
year 1948 limited the strength to 375,000 of 
which 50,000 are officers. 








Applications, rejections, and declinations, 
Apr. 1 through Dec. 31, 1947: 
Army and Air Force 
Number Percent 
Applications ............ 232, 777 100. 00 
ROO nc cmencusctins 156, 442 67, 21 
ae aes 76, 335 32. 79 
Rejection by cause: 
POND kbeciinGcncctenecninn 5, 551 
PES Mi tincriabnncindioawee 25, 894 
NE TS Wiis itrcitineewtls 31, 266 
TR icitin occivivncntinwsyp catia 62, 711 
a 2, 027 
a 4, 280 
a ee 6, 791 
OE Shaki ctabc wince @-- 18,098 


Administrative ineligible, 526. 
Average monthly rejection rate, 33 percent. 
Sincerely yours, 
FP. STEARLEY, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Director, 
Legislative and Liaison Division, 
Directorate of Public Relations. 





Whence Our Strength? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal of April 7, entitled 
“Whence Our Strength?” In the pres- 
ent confused state of world affairs, we 
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are likely to lose sight of what constitutes 
real preparedness and real strength in 
the defense of our country and the prin- 
ciples for which it stands. I, therefore, 
wish to bring this article to the attention 
of every Member of Congress, and all 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


WHENCE OUR STRENGTH? 


A prizefight champion needs a stout right 
arm. But the stoutest arm will not make 
him a champion without strong legs, endur- 
ance, and an inner vitality and resilience. 
Disaster awaits the fighter who trains too 
rapidly, who saps his real strength to build 
too much muscle. And when the champ 
begins to fade it is not his right arm but his 
legs that go first. 

So it is with nations. 

The question we as a people have to de- 
cide is not whether the United States should 
be strong. In this parlous world we must 
be. The question for decision is how we may 
best be strong. 

President Truman and his military advis- 
ers think the way to military strength is 
through a huge standing Army and an arma- 
ment industry geared now for war. They 
think the way to be strong is to go now on 
a wer footing, to draft both men and re- 
sources now for some coming battle. 

That is ever the answer of military men. 
They plan their wars in terms of battles; 
they count the treops, guns, planes, and 
ships on their chessboard at the opening and 
depend on these, and their skill at tactics, to 
win them wars. Since battles are fought 
with men and guns, getting a lot of them 
seems the obvious way of preparing for war. 
But troops and guns, and even skill at tactics, 
do not guarantee victory. They ure a neces- 
sary adjunct to military victory; they win 
battles. But they can also lose wars if in 
acquiring them a nation pays too high a 
price. 

Were this not so, the face of the world we 
know would be quite different. Hannibal 
chased Roman generals over half of Italy for 
7 years. Napoleon outfought all his op- 
ponents, even Wellington, and turned all 
Europe into a vast war machine. Students 
of Civil War tactics study Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson, not the Union generals. 

Yet, Carthage was salted into the earth, 
the Napoleonic empire crumbled, and the 
Confederacy went with the wind. Staying 
power born of economic strength won the 
wars if not the battles. 

Twice in our generation a weak America 
plodded through lost battles to overwhelm 
invincible armies that had been a decade or 
more in the making. Both times we supplied 
the strength not only for ourselves but also 
for the rest of the world. We were the well- 
spring of vitality for all our allies. 

Now the military men want us to prepare 
for the next war by walking the road that is 
already littered with the wrecks of mighty 
military machines. They want us to pattern 
our planning after the failures. 

We question that road. The real strength 
of the United States, it seems to us, is its 
tremendous vitality, its reserve power in the 
face of great emergencies. 

Therefore, what adds to that vitality and 
reserve builds strength; what destroys it 
makes for weakness. 

Whence comes that strength? Not in the 
quantity of our labor supply, for in numbers 
we are inferior to some weaker nations. Nor, 
indeed, in the quantity alone of our physical 
resources, for there are other areas equally 
rich, and some more so. What makes us 
unique is that our labor is the most produc- 
tive in the world and that we have developed 
the most efficient industrial plant for utiliz- 
ing the physical resources we do have. 

The priceless ingredient in our society is 
the discovery that the freeman is a greater 
asset to his community than the slave. From 





that has come a productivity unequaled in 
history and it is that productivity, the effi- 
cient use of resources, that has made us 
strong. 

Now what the administration proposes is 
this: That we drain off more than a million 
and a half of our labor force and compel them 
to take arms; that we turn a large percentage 
of our industrial capacity into making goods 
that add nothing to our future productive 
power; and that we bind our energies with 
continued oppressive taxation and with reg- 
ulations and controls by an omnipotent gov- 
ernment. This is to make us strong. 

Possibly we could stand this for awhile, as 
a healthy man can for a long time fight a 
sapping disease. A champ starting from per- 
fect physical pitch can abuse his body for a 
long time and still be better than the next 
man. 

But in the end if we abuse our heritage it 
will make us weaker, as it did Germany and 
Japan, as it will Russia, too, if she stays on a 
permanent war basis. A nation, like the 
strongest man, needs a rest to recuperate 
its strength. 

We need to be prepared. We need a well- 
knit, skilled armed force to offer initial pro- 
tection from sudden aggression and to form 
the nucleus of a mightier force if war should 
come. But we should beware lest too great 
a faith in arms exhaust the inner strength 
that is now, and always has been, our real 
source of power. 





A Socialist State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want the Recorp to show that no vote 
of mine has contributed to the continua- 
tion of the socialistic Government of 
Great Britain. The very course the 
Congress has followed and is now fol- 
lowing so far as our foreign relations are 
concerned, can lead only to the destruc- 
tion of our free enterprise system and 
the substitution for it of a socialistic 
state. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
under date of April 8, 1948: 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 
PROGRESSION 


Britain has taken another step in its pro- 
gression toward the abolition of private capl- 
tal and the free enterprise system. Its gov- 
ernment now proposes a capital tax that is 
confiscation with a vengeance. 

We have never been deluded by the rosy 
theory that this British socialism could be 
some middle road between a free society and 
complete statism. Once a community em- 
barks on the way of state socialism there is 
no stopping place short of complete oblivion 
for individual economic freedom. The ob- 
literation of private capital in England may 
come more slowly than in, say, Russia, but 
it seems to be coming just as relentlessly. 

The taxing power is the present instrument 
of destruction. The new British budget pro- 
poses a tax on investment income which can 
be greater than the income itself. For in- 
stance, a £50,000 investment income would 
pay the regular tax of £45,000 and in addition 
a new special tax of £24,000. In short, the 
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government not only taxes all the investor's 
income but £19,000 besides. 

In such an air private capital cannot long 
exist. What can will flee. What cannot, will 
be swallowed by the State. There will be no 
new capital except what the State acquires 
by taxing. And as private capital dwindles 
the State must inexorably levy more and 
greater taxes. 

What can the end of such a progression-be 
but a society in which there is nothing ex- 
cept what belongs to the State? 





The Brooks Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a statement issued by the 
Provisional Committee for Justice in the 
Brooks Case: 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
JUSTICE IN THE BROOKS CASE, 
March 5, 1948. 

Dear FRIEND: On Friday, February 27, 1548, 
at 3:15 p. m., in the city of Gretna, La., Roy 
C. Brooks, a decent law-abiding citizen of 
this State and a long-time member and 
leader of local 309, FTA-CIO, was deliberately 
murdered in cold blood by Policeman Alvin 
Bladsacker, of the Gretna police. 

FTA has investigated this case thoroughly 
and has found, without the shadow of a 
doubt, that this is the most brutal murder 
case in the long and bloody history of Negro 
murder by the Gretna police. 

The facts in brief are this: Roy C. Brooks, 
a Negro, got on a bus in Gretna behind a 
Negro woman who had boarded the bus mis- 
takenly, inserted her nickel in the slot reg- 
ister and then, finding that she was on the 
wrong bus, asked for the return of her nickel. 
The bus driver refused, saying that the nickel 
had gone through the register and that he 
could not return it to her. Brooks, being 
right behind the woman, and noting the in- 
cident, handed her his nickel instead of in- 
serting it in the register so that no one would 
be the loser. This is common practice in 
such cases. But the bus driver challenged 
Mr. Brooks and insisted that he insert a nickel 
in the register. This, Mr. Brooks rightfully 
refused to do. 

Policeman Alvin Bladsacker, on traffic 
duty at the ferry entrance a few feet away, 
walked over to the bus when he heard the 
bus driver’s loud talk and ordered Mr. 
Brooks immediately from the bus. Mr. 
Brooks attempted to explain what had hap- 
pened to the policeman and the policeman 
struck him savagely in the head with his 
blackjack. He then proceeded to walk Mr. 
Brooks, bleeding profusely, to the Gretna 
jail, a block away. When half way to the 
jail, policeman Bladsacker, without any 
provocation whatsoever from Mr. Brooks (it 
was broad daylight and hundreds of people 
were walking the street in the vicinity) 
pulled out his pistol and very deliberately 
murdered Mr. Brooks. The coroner’s report 
stated that there were two bullets in Brooks’ 
body—one in the abdomen and one in the 
back—both fired at close point-blank range. 
It was also stated that Mr. Brooks was un- 
armed. When his body was examined he 
was still holding a bag of peanuts in one 
hand and his hat in the other. The police- 
man had claimed that he shot in self defense 
when Mr. Brooks pulled a weapon on him. 
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Policeman Bladsacker is back at his post 
at the ferry. 

The Louisiana Seafood Workers Council of 
FTA-CIO has met with heads of the local 
branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and Broth- 
erhood of Railway Sleeping Car Porters, as 
well as with representatives of many other 
unions and organizations. A committee has 
been set up, with Albert O’Brien, FTA, as 
chairman, and G. C. Montgomery, of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, as 
chairman, to fight this glaring example of 
lynch law. Other organizations referred to 
above are represented on the committee. 

May we ask your assistance in helping to 
bring a murderer to justice? Will you use 
your good offices to obtain maximum sup- 
port to this end? Wires have been sent to 
Attorney General Tom Clark and President 
Truman asking them to investigate and take 
action. No replies have been received. 

Sincerely yours; 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE FOR JUSTICE 
IN THE BROOKS CASE, 
LEwIs Brown, 
President West Bank NAACP. 

LaRRY LARSEN, 

Regional Director FTA-CIO. 

G. C. MONTGOMERY, 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
A. A. O'BRIEN, 
International Representative, FTA-CIO. 





Economic Cooperation Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, April 7, 1948. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has received a great many 
calls from Members of the House inquiring 
about the details of the administration of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. The en- 
closed circular was drawn up with the inten- 
tion of supplying the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

I may use this means to send the Members 
of the House information regarding further 
developments under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 as administrative problems be- 
come clarified. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. EaTON, Chairman, 


INFORMATION ON THE ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


LOCATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
is being housed in the Maiatico Building, 
Connecticut Avenue and H Street NW., 
Washingion, D.C. At the present time the 
only Government telephone line to the build- 
ing is a connection to the guard’s desk, 
Executive 3111, extension 197. It is not 
known yet whether this will be the perma- 
nent telephone number of the Economic Co- 
cperation Administration. Members of the 
House will be notified as soon as the perma- 
nent telephone arrangements have been 
made. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The nomination of the Administrator has 
already gone to the Senate. It is safe to 


predict early confirmation. This means that 
there will be no interim administration in 
pursuance of section 104 (c) of the act. 
The Members can feel assured that there 
will be no impasse in administration such as 
was feared by some during the debates on 
the bill. 

Until his own organization has been fully 
developed, the Administrator will necessarily 
have to operate by delegation of authority 
to the regular agencies of the Government 
or through the temporary assignment of some 
personnel of those agencies to the ECA, or 
both. The availability of personnel and the 
nature of the administrative problems will 
largely determine what method he will use 
in the initial stages. In any event, this will 
have no critical bearing on the nature of the 
administration. 


PERSONNEL 


One of the initial basic decisions which 
the Administrator must make is whether to 
concentrate as many of the functions as pos- 
sible in his own shop or to use established 
agencies as far as possible, as permitted by 
section 111 (b) (2) of the act. This is some- 
thing for the Administrator himself to de- 
cide on the basis of which will contribute 
most to the efficiency of the program. In 
any case, it may be expected that the pro- 
gram will require the employment of about 
1,000 individuals to serve in the United States 
and approximately 400 to serve overseas. 

A key to the success of the program will, 
of course, be the quality of personnel. Many 
thousands of letters from applicants have 
already been received. Persons of various 
talents will be required, including clerks, 
secretaries, statisticians, engineers, and above 
all persons with practical business experience, 
particularly in matters of supply. There 
will be openings for 100 qualified individuals 
for service in the United States, to be hired 
without regard to the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act, i. e., 75 may be paid up to the 
limit of salaries established under the Classi- 
fication Act without approval of the Civil 
Service.Commission, and 25 may be paid up 
to $15,000 per year. Employees serving over- 
seas will be given the special advantages of 
status in the Foreign Service. This means 
that top salaries for a limited number will 
run as high as approximately $13,000 per 
year with additional allowances for overseas 
living expenses. 

No interim employment is planned. For 
the brief initial period personnel of the es- 
tablished departments and agencies of the 
Government will be used. The hiring of a 
permanent staff will be deferred until the 
main organizational problems of the program 
have shaken down. In the meantime the 
Department of State is accepting applica- 
tions for employment. These will all be for- 
warded to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Individuals interested in applying 
for a position and desiring to mail their ap- 
plications in as early as possible should send 
them to Mr. Arch K. Jean, Chief, Division of 
Personnel, Department of State, Washington 
25, D. C. Those who are interested in ap- 
plying for jobs and desire personal inter- 
views should be referred to Mr. Lewis B. Ful- 
wiler, Division of Personnel, Department of 
State, Room 315, Walker-Johnson Building, 
1734 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., telephone Republic 5600, extension 
5468. 

Members who may wish to suggest specially 
qualified persons for places in the recovery 
program might just as well wait until the 
new Administrator has appointed an assist- 
ant for Administration and Personnel. In 
any event, the Administrator will probably 
not be able to give personal attention to such 
applications for a matter of a few weeks. As 
soon as an assistant for Administration and 
Personnel has been selected, the members 
will be notified of his name and how he may 
be reached. 
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BASIC AGREEMENTS 


In the initial stage the program will con- 
sist of keeping the relief supply lines filled. 
The recovery aspects, which are intended to 
realize the full objectives of the program, will 
be developed later. Before the Administra- 
tor can develop these, he must (a) get his 
organization set up, (b) get his appropria- 
tions, and (c) complete the basic agreements 
with the participating nations. The basic 
agreements will be different from country to 
country. They must be negotiated with the 
greatest care to insure compliance with the 
objectives laid down by Congress. It was 
obviously impossible to commence these 
negotiations until Congress had laid down 
the final policy in the conference report. 
Pending the completion of these agreements, 
operations will be carried forward under 
interim letters of intent, as authorized by the 
act. The draft of these letters was approved 
by the President on April 5, 1948. 


PROCUREMENT UNDER ECA 


It is evident that relief items will be pro- 
gramed on a quarterly basis. The recovery 
aspects will be planned on a long-term basis. 
Actual procurement of recovery items will be 
deferred until the above indicated steps have 
all been completed. Members of the public 
who are interested in participating in this 
phase of the program can be reassured on 
that point. 

In the act Congress specified the maximum 
practicable use of normal trade channels in 
the execution of the program. It should be 
understood that the Administrator is not go- 
ing to assume responsibility for determining 
the initial needs of recovery supplies or for 
their procurement. The initial steps will be 
up to the participating countries themselves 
and will be taken by the agencies which those 
countries establish after the basic agreements 
have been worked out. The Administrator 
will serve as a screening, reviewing, and ap- 
proving authority, not as a procuring agent. 
This is an item of information that might 
well be passed on to those business organiza- 
tions who are interested in participating in 
the program. It is anticipated that Ameri- 
can business will operate through its normal 
outlets abroad and not through any new bu- 
reaucracy established under the program, 


REDUCTION OF POSTAL RATES 


The possible reduction of some postal rates 
for shipment of relief packages abroad will 
be deferred for the time being. This reduc- 
tion cannot be accomplished until the Ad- 
ministrator has established his organization. 
After that it will be necessary for the Ad- 
ministrator and his subordinates (a) to work 
out the details with the participating coun- 
tries, and (b) to reach an agreement with the 
Post Office Department regarding rates and 
regulations on the domestic postage aspects. 
The rate reductions which will be realized 
will be announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as soon as the arrangements are com- 
pleted. Meanwhile it should be emphasized 
that the rate reductions will be authorized 
only on relief packages being sent to coun- 
tries participating in the program on a grant 
basis and to the western zones of Germany 
and Trieste. The countries will be specifi- 
cally enumerated when the Post Office De- 
partment announces the rate reduction. 





A New Era in Coal Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1948 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
permission of the House, I place in the 
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Recorp this very important paper which 
is related to my bill, H. R. 2161, on syn- 
thetic liquid fuels recently passed by the 
House: 

A New ERA IN COAL TECHNOLOGY 


(By Prof. S. W. Hockett, Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
December 26, 1947, at Chicago, Ill.) 
Civilization, if measured by man’s ability 

to supply his wants, may be mathematically 

expressed in terms of man’s rate of consump- 
tion of power—the life-blood of industry. 

In spite of the glamorous promises of 
atomic energy in which we all pin our ultti- 
mate hopes, our Nation’s immediate future 
planning for economic stability must inev- 
itably be based upon a highly developed 
program of better utilization of coal. The 
recent war was ample warning of the calam- 
itous risks involved in dependence upon 
petroleum. 

Modern trends in fuel utilization, including 
rocket and turbine propulsion, Diesel motor 
power, oil heat, pulverized coal fuels, lique- 
fied gaseous fuels and synthetic gasoline or 
motor-fuels, show a rapid acceleration to- 
ward completely disguised forms of coal 
energy. 

The early mastery of the chemical and 
technological problems in the way of speedy 
development of the modified coal industry 
is doubtless one of the most crucial tasks 
facing scientists today. 

It was the acknowledgment of this situa- 
tion and the growing realization that liquid 
fuel from coal must become an important 
factor in our national security that led Con- 
gress in 1944 to pass the synthetic fuels 
bill authorizing the large-scale research pro- 
gram in synthetic liquid fuels which is now 
under way. Some $30,000,000 have already 
been allotted to the program. 

According to the annual Mineral Yearbook, 
the consumption of crude oil increased in 
this country from 3 gallons per capita in 1900 
to 425 gallons in 1940, with a far higher fig- 
ure than that ever since. 

During the first 7 months of this year 
(1947) over 400,000 new oil-burning furnaces 
were installed in homes for domestic heating 
in this country, and the figure has since in- 
creased at such a rapid rate that a stop limit 
had to be placed on the number of oil custo- 
mers. 

TREND TO LIQUID FUELS 

According to oil company reports in the 
decade up to 1943 (until war even further 
over-emphasized the natural trends) oil con- 
sumption for heating purposes had increased 
over 300 percent. During that decade 30 per- 
cent of all fuel-oil consumption was for 
domestic heat, the highest of any market for 
petroleum products at that period. 

Even back in 1940 over 40 percent of the 
products from crude pertroleum were burned 
to produce heat other than motor-fuel heat. 

Likewise, the motor-distillate fuel demand 
of the Diesel type thus far this season is con- 
siderably more than 20 percent over the de- 
mand of last year, according to oil company 
Statistics. 

Furthermore, the increasing demand for 
fuels for gas turbines now coming into prom- 
inence in aviation and other high-speed 
locomotion (which fuels are chiefly kerosene 
or gasoline) is giving rise to another demand. 

In spite of the low efficiencies obtained 
thus far from coal, the cost of coal energy, 
as given in the Minerals Yearbook is never- 
theless only one-third the cost of Diesel fuel 
energy, being (in 1945) 13 cents per million 
British thermal units, as against 39 cents per 
million British thermal units for the latter. 
(This was figuring coal at $4 per ton of 
13,000 British thermal units per pound 
rating.) 


Most of the coals of the area covered by 
the report herewith sold for less than half 
of that figure. 

And yet, with proper utilization, this cost 
ratio may easily be cut still further into half. 


FUEL RESERVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

The Bituminous Coa! Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C., states that roughly 340,000 
square miles of continental United States 
of America (or 11 percent of our total area) 
contains. ceal, representing approximately 
half of the world’s proven supply of that 
fuel. Our coal-bearing lands, they state, 
exceed in area the total combined areas of 
England, Ireland, and France, or of Germany, 
Austria, and part of Italy. (Cf. Chemical 
Engineering, April 1947, p. 130, charts of fuel 
reserves, Bureau of Mines data.) 

Dr. W. E. Wrather, of the United States 
Geological Survey, has stated that 98.8 per- 
cent of all our national fuel reserves lie in 
our coals, while shale oil rates second as a 
resource at 0.8 percent, natural gas third 
at a trifle over 0.2 percent, and petroleum at 
less than 0.2 percent of our national 
resources. 

The total proved reserves of petroleum are 
about one-twelfth of what we consumed last 
year (1946). 

What is the significance of this fact? As 
insurance against the shortage of all types of 
fuels, gaseous, liquid, or solid, we must look 
ahead to coal. 

Dr. Wrather placed the estimated reserves 
of Iowa alone, the lowliest member of the 
central group, at over 30,000,000,000 equiva- 
lent tons, or enough at the present rate of 
Iowa’s production to last her over 10,000 
years. 

(The terms “billion” and “trillion” are used 
here as in United States of America and 
France, but not as in Britain.) 

Further scrutiny of the geologist’s figures 
shows that by far the greater proportion of 
these reserves lies within our Midwest areas, 
where the coals are of the high-volatile class 
of bituminous coal, mainly, and of sub- 
bituminous and lignitic varieties. 


PROPERTIES OF HIGH-VOLATILE COALS 


Considering the properties of these high- 
volatile bituminous coals, we note that in the 
everyday consumption a high percentage of 
their actual British thermal unit value is 
wasted. When fed on fires, these coals distill 
quickly without oxidation, their rapid vapor- 
ization holding down the temperature below 
the kindling point of the gaseous products; 
so the rich, high-caloried volatiles, most of 
which are invisible, dash out and up the flues 
before they can be ignited. 


SUMMARY OF MODERN METHODS OF COAL 
UTILIZATION 


The major procedures being employed to- 
day for better utilization of coals are: 

1. High-temperature carbonization. 

2. Low-temperature carbonization. 

3. Hydrogenation process of liquefaction. 

4. Fischer-Tropsch synthesis of gases into 
liquid fuels. 

5. Underground gasification of coal (in ex- 
perimental stage). 

6. Atomized coal burning. 

(1) The first process aims at production of 
metallurgical coke, chiefly, and to some ex- 
tent manufacture of fuel gases. 

(2) The second process is scarcely known 
in this country today, but will be discussed 
in this paper later because of its importance. 

(3) The Bergius process of hydrogenation 
of a coal-paste mixture with some of the tar- 
oil residues from previous batches, uses high 
pressure and a temperature around 800° F. 
to produce the first stage, there being two 
stages in the final production of liquid 
fuels. It produced the main source of syn- 
thetic liquid motor fuel for Germany during 
the late war, and has been improved upon 
materially at the synthetic-fuels branch of 
the Bureau of Mines plant at Louisiana, Mo., 
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until the yields are now about twice what 
they were in Germany. 

(4) The Fischer-Tropsch synthesis uses 
fuel gases, either such as water gas, or nat- 
ural gas, or coal gas, or gas from underground 
gasification of organic materials, causing 
them to combine under great pressures at 
relatively low temperature to form liquid 
fuels. Catalysts must be used, as in every 
process, to obtain satisfactory yields. 

(5) Underground gasification aims to elim- 
inate costs of mining, transportation, labor 
troubles, costs of equipment, etc., and to 
utilize fuel seams too thin to mine. 

(6) As to atomized-coal burning, already 
locomotives to be, powered by powdered-coal- 
burning turbines, have made the headlines 
and are destined to set a new era in locomo- 
tive power, many scientists believe. These 
modern gigantic power plants on wheels can 
handle virtually any grade or type of coal, 
and process it directly on the locomotive. 
They operate without water, and with very 
little oil, with a thermal efficiency of 25.6 
percent of the thermal energy of the coal, ac- 
cording to Dr. John I. Yellott, research di- 
rector in charge of the innovation, a project 
of the locomotive development committee, 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 


POWDERED COAL FOR HEATING AND STEAM 
PRODUCTION 


If anyone were in any doubt as to the great 
effectiveness of pulverized coal burners as 
being used today in rapidly increasing num- 
bers for major power sources and heating 
plants, let him only visit such a plant as that 
which heats the State Capitol Building of 
Iowa with Iowa high-volatile (low-grade) 
coal; only be careful when you peer through 
the opening in the wall of the furnace at the 
white-hot ball of fire, lest you singe all the 
hair off your head and eyebrows. The heat 
is terrific. 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS WITH HIGH-VOLATILE 
COALS 

These high-volatile coals were also studied 
to ascertain: 

(a) Their amenability to liquefaction, and 

(b) The feasibility of better utilization by 
other techniques, such as low-temperature 
carbonization. 

Samples were requested from every coal 
mine in Iowa known to have been productive 
during the war, and were subjected to var- 
fous methods of processing including car- 
bonization, liquefaction, alkylation, pulver- 
ization burning and various methods not 
classified under any standard procedures. 

Of all types of solid fuels of whatever char- 
acter, from anthracite to peat, only one of 
the entire lot could be said to be made suit- 
able for all six of the modern methods of 
better coal utilization itemized above. And 
that one type is the high-volatile coal, typi- 
fied by the coals of Iowa and the Mississippi 
Valley areas. This lowest in rank of coals 
proved to be the most versatile of the lot 
when it came to being worked over into all 
the various modern disguised forms of gas- 
eous, liquid, or atomized fuels. Here was 
a bit of irony—the lowest in rank became the 
noblest in service. 


SUMMARY OF CHARACTER OF HIGH VOLATILE 
COALS OF THIS AREA 


A compositing of all Iowa samples tested 
on a dry basis showed: 41.7 percent volatile, 
42.9 percent fixed carbon, 15.4 percent ash, 
and sulfur about 5 percent. 


RESULTS OF TESTS ON LOW-TEMPERATURE 
CARBONIZATION 


Of all the various procedures applied to 
these coals as mentioned above, low-tempera- 
ture dry-distillation seemed to give the best 
data on the coal’s constituent ingredients 
and their affinity to the mother matrix or 
coal structure. 

A much shorter period of time and a much 
lower temperature are found to be required 
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for these high-volatile coals than thehigh- 
rank coals. 

This leads to a concomitant greater ease 
of control of the character of the evolved 
products, thus giving these high-volatile 
coals specific points of superiority over higher 
rank coals. There is less competition be- 
tween pyrolysis of the distilled products and 
simple rapid distillation. 

At the end of only one-half to 1 hour at 
temperatures rising up to 500° or 550° C. 
virtually all volatiles were found to be ex- 
pelled. 

This low temperature and short time of 
heating are indeed a far cry from the 12- to 
18-hour periods at temperatures beyond 
1,000° C. employed in industrial coke or gas 
ovens today. 

Nothing could be gained by any such pro- 
longed periods of heating or such high tem- 
peratures when applied to these high-volatile 
coals. 

This would indicate that ff retorts could 
be so constructed as to eliminate internal 
obstruction of volatile material and at the 
same time deliver a temperature of 590° to 
650° C. to the entire mass within, several 
batches of coal could be carbonized in the 
time and with the heat now being required 
for one single batch. 

Logically, the maximum practical carbon- 
ization temperature may be regarded as at 
the upper limit of the plastic range, which 
in the case of these Iowa coals was invaria- 
bly below 550° C. and generally nearer 450° C. 

This is further demonstrated by the very 
low temperature of the gaseous products 
evolved from these H-V coals. A few inches 
away from the red-hot retort, the iron con- 
duit pipes are so cool the helpers hold their 
hands on them with scarcely no sense of 
appreciable warmth. Even grass or weeds 
yield hotter evolved products than this; and 
high-grade coals requiring high tempera- 
tures of 600° or over for distillation, yield gas- 
eous products of a high wasteful temperature. 

In the carbonization of eastern coals, the 
temperature curve scarcely shows any level- 
ing off or break at all at the plastic tempera- 
ture (if there be one), indicating greater 
endothermic energy is required to release the 
volatiles; some of this higher temperature 
also may break apart high energy bonds, re- 
leasing chemical energy to be wasted with 
the gases in the form of higher temperatures 
and more expensive condensing techniques. 
Many of the valuable by-products needed in 
industries are likewise cracked and decom- 
posed at these higher temperatures. 


FUEL GAS FROM LOW-TEMPERATURE 
CARBONIZATION 


The fuel gases from these low-temperature 
distillations are notably free from sulfur, 
carbon monoxide, and tarry or pitchy prod- 
ucts, and furnished considerably more heat 
per cubic foot than the municipal gas which 
was supplied at that time to the laboratory, 
ranging from 700 to 1,000 British thermal 
units per cubic foot as against less than 500 
for the latter at that time. 

Apparently the carbonizing temperature 
and time were not favorable to the produc- 
tion of water gas or the decomposition of 
the sulfur compounds present in the coal. 

The most notable characteristic of the vola- 
tile materials was the high yield of tars, oils, 
ammonia, and the high British-thermal- 
unit character of the gas. 

The condensed products yielded a very 
much higher percentage of benzene and 
other basic chemical constituents solely 
needed in our industries today. 

The tar liquors ran around 360 pounds per 
ton as against 10 to 80 pounds from indus- 
trial oven operations. It is a well-known 
fact that tar yields of any given coal are very 
nearly inversely proportional to carboniza- 
tion temperatures, which accounts for this 
much higher yield of valuable by-product 
tars and crudes. 


Maximum tar yields must of course there- 
fore be at a temperature close to the initial 
decomposition point, or initial plastic tem- 
perature; this, in the case of low-volatile 
coals is generally above 600° C., rather than 
around 450° C., as with these coals. 


LOW-TEMPERATURE COKE 


The coke from these low-temperature 
carbonizations of high-volatile coal is ex- 
ceedingly light, porous, clean, easily handled 
either by hand or mechanically, does not de- 
teriorate out in the weather, lights almost 
with an ordinary match, and burns freely 
with a clean, smokeless, free-burning hot 
glow, with less tendency to leave unburned 
carbon in the residues than higher tempera- 
ture coke. It is very active chemically, com- 
pared with other free forms of carbon, being 
readily and feasibly activated to a high 
degree. 

As a source of heat for fireplaces, rural 
homes, forges, water-heaters, or for making 
blue-gas or pulverized fuel, it is ideal. Re- 
gardless of its sulfur or ash content, it in- 
variably produces the same type of white- 
hot ball of fire obtained from the powdered 
coal itself, leaving only a dustlike fluory resi- 
due at the base of the stack. 

This coke also releases a larger portion of 
its imprisoned gases than high-temperature 
coke, showing a relatively lower percentage 
of such gases residually in its pores, in spite 
of the lower temperature and time of car- 
bonization. This isin keeping with its better 
activating properties. 

The higher the temperature of carboniza- 
tion, the more dense, less porous, less reac- 
tive, and less feasibly activated is the coke 
product. 

England has the largest low-temperature 
coke plant in the world, and Germany had 
to increase her low-temperature production 
of coke fivefold in an endeavor to meet the 
increased demands for this fuel. Such 
plants are very common throughout Europe 
where the demand for this fuel always ex- 
ceeds the supply. As our own woodlots and 
forests wane in productivity, we shall in- 
evitably find this low-temperature coke a 
godsend. 

Advantages of low-temperature coke may 
be summed up in: 

(a) Decrease in smoke wastes. 

(b) Increase in efficiency of fuel utiliza- 
tion. 

(c) Production of more raw materials for 
synthetics and modern industries using 
coal-tar products. 

(d) Production of a high British-thermal- 
unit fuel gas at low cost. 

(e) Facility of handling, and cleanliness 
and less risk of spontaneous combustion or 
deterioration in storage. 

(f) Low-cost domestic fuel for fireplace 
or stoves, etc. (forges, water heaters). 

Low-temperature carbonization directly 
at the mines and distribution of the gaseous 
fuels over long distances through pipe lines 
is practiced extensively in Germany, largely 
because of the high demand for both the gas 
and the coke. The fivefold increase in the 
industry shows the practicability of this 
method of processing coal for better utiliza- 
tion. Already large industrial concerns in 
this country are considering the possibilities 
of making their own fuel gas at the mines 
and piping or bottling it for use in their 
plants. 


AMENABILITY TO LIQUEFACTION OF HIGH 
VOLATILE COALS 


With regard to amenability to liquefaction 
the following basic premises have been es- 
tablished: 

(1) Rank of fuel proves insignificant where 
liquefaction is concerned. Lignite, peat, 
wood, cornstalks, or even weeds may serve as 
raw materials for the manufacture of liquid 
synthetic fuel. 
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(2) High-volatile coals exhibit far greater 
susceptibility to chemical reactions and 
amenability to liquefaction than low-volatile 
coals. 

(3) When they react they do so with léss 
exothermic manifestations or waste of energy. 

(4) Their hydrogen content is in higher 
ratio to the carbon, ranking them in this re- 
spect nearer to the petroleum fuels than low- 
volatile coals. : 

(5) They produce a high British-thermal- 
unit fuel-gas, suitable for either Fischer- 
Tropsch synthesis or for direct industrial and 
domestic utilization. 


CARBON TO HYDROGEN RATIOS OF IOWA COALS 


Inasmuch as about 15 percent of Iowa coals 
is waste (ash) we thus have from 100 parts 
of coal on a dry basis: 15 parts waste, 5 parts 
hydrogen (to 7 percent in some cases), 80 
parts carbon (fixed and volatile). 

This 60-to-5, or 16-to-1, ratio of C to 
H would correspond to the formula in a defi- 
nite compound of about C,H, if it were hap- 
Pily possible to have the coal structure in 
such a set-up. 

Good gasoline shows a C/H ratio of about 
85 to 15 percent, with no waste. It would 
correspond approximately to the ratio in the 
compound nonane, C.H.. 

In tabulated form these ratios stand ap- 
proximately thus: 

Coal: 80 to 5, or 16 to 1, or 48 to 8. 

Motor fuels: 28 to 5, or 17 to 8, or 5.6 to 1. 

The 16-to-1 ratio, instead of a mere 5% to 
1, as in quality liquid fuels, leaves a carbon 
excess of about two-thirds of the total car- 
bon content of the coal, which means that 
there is only about enough hydrogen present 
in coal to liquefy one-third of the carbon 
present, leaving a balance of two-thirds of 
80 percent (or about 52 percent of original 
coal’s weight) as residue of char or coke, if 
we were to attempt to liquefy coal by means 
of only its own hydrogen. 

In the Bergius process of hydrogenation, 
over 50 percent of the expense of the fuel 
preduct obtained originates in the cost of 
the hydrogen itself, and that it must be ex- 
ceedingly pure. 

The question arises, should not greater at- 
tention be given to research into a successful 
synthesis of the one-third of the coal’s car- 
bon which its own hydrogen is capable of 
liquifying? 

Inasmuch as ‘carbon surplus can always 
be utilized to good advantage, and coal is 
so abundant and cheap, is the attempt to 
hydrogenate the 52-percent carbon surplus 
justified? 

If the liquification could be conducted on 
a basis of utilizing only that one-third which 
provides the 85 to 15 ratio sought in ‘an 
ultimate product, we would have the fol- 
lowing theoretical possibility of coal yield: 
Per 100 parts of dry coal (of Iowa grade): 
52 parts carbon surplus, 15 parts waste, 33 
parts synthetic liquid fuel (of 28 carbon to 
5 hydrogen). 

These considerations led to attempts to 
synthesize Iowa coal by its own fuel gases, 
leaving an excess of carbon or char. An 
attempt was made to utilize the great ad- 
sorptive power of atomized coal particles at 
the temperature of incipient decomposition 
or plasticity, and their reactivity at that 
same temperature. 

One of the most hopeful procedures so far 
is to inject a mixture of the atomized coal 
together with some of the low-temperature 
fuel gas from the same type of coal into a 
high-pressure-oscillating converter with 
powerful catalytic agents. Under these con- 
ditions, the gaseous molecules bombard the 
plastic surfaces, forming concentrated 
masses of adsorbed gaseous matter of highly 
energized mass at the areas of incipient de- 
composition. This should make amenable 4 
number of happenings, including: 

(1) Partial solution of gaseous molecules 
in the coal structure. 
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(2) Depolymerization of the coal struc- 
ure. 

R (3) Oxygen removal from the coal by the 
reducing influences. 

(4) Metathetical changes (double decom- 
position) or reaction between gas (small and 
large solid molecules) to produce medium- 
weight liquid molecules of distillable range; 
in other words, decomposition of the coal 
_ structure to lend molecular masses to the 
high-velocity gaseous molecules, thereby 
producing liquid molecules instead. 

This process should be continuous, the un- 
reacted gas being purified and returned to 
the circuit, while the residual fly-ash may be 
separated by hot cyclone separators. (Note: 
Of 100 parts of coal, 20 parts would be needed 
for the atomized charge for every 80 parts 
required to furnish the gaseous supply. This 
would leave, in the case of a coal of 15-per- 
cent ash, 3 percent fly-ash per 100 parts of 
coal, and in the retorts 52 parts of coke as 
marketable or utilizable residue. Thirty- 
three parts of liquid fuel should result in 
a 100-percent yield.) This process should be 
capable of almost automatic control, with 
little manpower and low-cost equipment. It 
would dispense with the costly added hydro- 
gen. The only question is finding the right 
catalyst to give it a high yield. 

We are navigating the shoals to this new 
continent of synthetic oil in search of a deep 
channel which, if not already present, must 
be made. Its ultimate exploitation will be 
no less significant to mankind than the dis- 
covery of a whole new continent on earth. 

In sumrnary, these then are the high lights 
of great happenings in the coal industry: 
Powdered coal will have a phenomenal place 
in our future power picture; low-temperature 
gas production is coming to stay, with its 
bottled or piped or directly used high-value 
fuel gas for home or industry and its valua- 
ble coke and tarry products; gaseous deriva- 
tives from coal will find a bigger application 
in turbines and other power appliances; syn- 
thetic liquid fuel for both auto and Diesel 
motors, and many new fuels on the way will 
make phenomenal expansion in industrial 
uses and production. 

It may not be long before the average citi- 
zen may scarcely know what a lump of coal 
looks like in its raw state. 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
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Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I submit the following 
article by Richard L., Strout in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, entitled “A Work- 
ers’ Education Service”: 


A WoRKERS’ EDUCATION SERVICE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—With all the hubbub over 
the Taft-Hartley labor bill, it is interesting 
to note that another labor measure of poten- 
tially far-reaching importance is also pend- 
ing in Congress, It is a very modest, quiet, 
nonprovocative bill in most respects, and yet 
it is not impossible that, if passed, its final 
consequences might be more far-reaching 
than the one which has generated all the 
headlines 

For 20 years or longer, Britain has had 
What is known as the Workers’ Educational 
Asscciation, or WEA. Observers come away 
with the same remark: The funny thing 


about these workers is that they want edu- 
cation; they really do. 

The striking proof of this is in the House 
of Commons today. On the Labor benches 
there are scores of plain workingmen whose 
formal education stopped at 14 years, or 
earlier, But the WEA took them on from 
there. They were hungry for knowledge, 
and the WEA fed them. Some of the re- 
straint, discipline, and stability that is in 
the British Labor Movement as contrasted 
to the American, must be attributed to this 
British process of adult education in co- 
operation with schools and universities. 

In the United States, the Department of 
Agriculture, through the famous Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, has been dealing 
with the practical educational needs of 
farmers for many years. At present, services 
are offered 6,000,000 farm families, and the 
relatively modest annual cost is about 
$24,000,000 annually. No comparable Federal 
service is offered the Nation's 42,000,000 
wage and salary earners. 

State colleges and universities are doing 
what they can to provide labor extension 
programs. They find a certain type of am- 
bitious, intelligent, and imaginative worker 
hungry for facts about their lives, union, and 
industry, and are trying to feed them. In 
view of the demand, however, the present 
facilities are pathetically small; hardly in 
keeping with the resources of the Nation or, 
more specifically, with the growing indus- 
trial need evidenced by problems in union- 
management relationships. 

What are the men interested in? The basic 
fact to begin with, as investigators turn up 
the facts, is that a-majority of industrial 
workers have had little elementary school- 
ing. Maybe that is the fault of formal edu- 
cation. Maybe it is the fault of the workers. 
Maybe it just happened that way. 

Anyway, experience has shown that in 
nearly every big city there is an element of 
ambitious, interested workers, often stew- 
ards or officers of labor groups, seeking to 
get as adults some of the training they 
missed in school, particularly with reference 
to their own trade, industry, and union. 
Many employers say they prefer to deal with 
well-informed union leaders who can dis- 
cuss the questions at issue with a full knowl- 
edge of facts. 

What courses do workers want? As re- 
ported by schools and teachers, they include 
such matters as economic problems of Amer- 
ican industry; economics of individual in- 
dustries; labor legislation and law; social 
security; collective bargaining; history of 
the labor movement; consumers’ problems; 
health and safety; current events; govern- 
ment. Then there are requests for prac- 
tical courses in public speaking, parliamen- 
tary law, grievance procedures, shop stew- 
ard practice, and foreman training. 

Some 75 colleges are now conducting adult 
workers’ courses. They can’t begin to meet 
the demand. A larger field staff is needed 
“immediately,” reports the University of 
Wisconsin. “Penn State lacks resources to 
meet more than a fraction of the growing 
demand,” the State college reports. Chicago 
University declared: “Because of lack of 
staff, we reached less than 5 percent of the 
union members who want to attend classes.” 
Senators ELBERT THOMAS, Democrat, of Utah, 
and WAYNE Morse, Republican, of Oregon, 
have just introduced bill S. 1390, proposing 
to set up labor educational extension aid, of 
$30,000,000 annually, comparable to the 
Farm Extension Service, to be given those 
States willing to match at least 25 percent 
of the Federal sum. 

After 10 years of discussion the rival AFL, 
CIO, rail brotherhoods, and other unions 
have unanimously agreed on this one sub- 
ject at least, to offer a common program. 
Indeed, if workers’ adult education ever 
reaches the usefulness in America that it has 
in Britain, it may do much to further re- 


’ sponsible union leadership. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the recent radio broadcast 
during which my colleague, Representa- 
tive RusSELL V. Mack, and I discussed 
Mr. Mack’s bill, H. R. 5751, to amend the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance law. 


Representative TOLLEFSON. In recent 
months there has been considerable interest 
regarding activities of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which is considering 
changes in the social-security law. Many 
people have written me expressing their 
opinions about this law and urging certain 
revisions. We of the Washington State dele- 
gation are very happy and proud that one 
of our members, Congressman RUSSELL V. 
Mack, of Hoquiam, has been a leader in this 
move to make the social-security law more 
equitable. Congressman Mack has intro- 
duced a very fine social-security bill which 
is now before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I am very happy this evening 
to have Representative Mack as my guest on 
this program. Mr. Mack, many people have 
written me about losing their social-security 
coverage when they become self-employed. 
What happens is this: an individual will 
work, for, say, 5 years, as an employee, and 
will pay into the social-security fund during 
all this time. He then decides to open a 
small grocery store or some other business 
under his own management. When he does 
this he not only loses all social-security cov- 
erage in the future, but he loses every cent he 
has paid into the social-security fund. Just 
how does your bill propose to help these 
people? 

Representative Mack. Under the present 
old-age and survivors’ insurance law, Thor, a 
young person must work 40 quarters, or 10 
years, in covered employment before he is 
eligible to receive a monthly pension at age 
65. If he quits his covered employment be- 
fore having paid withholding taxes for 40 
quarters he forfeits all rights to a pension. 
He also loses all the withholding taxes he has 
paid into the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance fund. He never gets back one cent of 
the money he paid for this old-age protec- 
tion. The Government keeps all of it. This, 
obviously, is unfair and unjust. Our Gov- 
ernment never would permit a private insur- 
ance company to commit such an injustice 
on its policyholders. Our Government cer- 
tainly should not do so itself. 

I know a young man, Thor, who was em- 
ployed as a store clerk for 9 years and 9 
months (39 quarters) and throughout that 
time he paid old age and survivors’ insurance 
taxes. He paid in a total of $585, believing 
that this money would entitle him at age 
65, to a pension. 

At the end of the thirty-ninth quarter he 
went into business himself. Self-employed 
persons are not covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. This young man, by going 
into business for himself, loses all right to a 
pension at age 65 and also loses the $585 
he and his employer paid for that protection. 

My bill, if enacted into law, will correct 
this injustice. My bill brings self-employed 
persons, as well as those who work {or others, 
under old age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
tection. Under my bill, all self-employed 
persons—the owners of grocery. stores, 


butcher shops, service stations, barber shops. 
drug stores, and all other businesses will be 
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protected. Under my bill, when a worker 
quits his job to go into business for him- 
self, he merely continues to pay withholding 
taxes and builds up additional credits for 
an increased pension. He is not, as under 
the present law, deprived of both his rights 
to a pension and of the money he paid for 
that pension. 

Representative TOLLEFson. Out in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, Russell, we have another 
problem which is rather peculiar to our 
area. I refer to the growing trend for pub- 
lic bodies, such as city governments and 
public utility districts, in buying out private 
utility companies. What happens in this 
case is that employees will work for private 
power companies, or a private transporta- 
tion company for a good many years, and 
will, during all that time, pay into the so- 
cial-security fund. A public agency will 
come along and buy out the private com- 
pany and operate the business itself for 
the people. When this happens, all the 
employees involved not only lose future ben- 
efits from the Social Security Act, but all 
the money they paid into the fund. Is there 
any way, Russett, in which your bill will 
continue social-security coverage for these 
people who become employed by public 
agencies? 

Representative Macx. Yes, Thor, my bill 
provides for the extension of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance coverage to all em- 
ployees of States, counties, cities, and all 
their subdivisions such as to the employees 
of port districts, public power districts, pub- 
lic bus lines, and publicly owned water com- 
panies. 

Under the present law if a store clerk or 
factory worker quits his job and goes to 
work for a State, county, or city or any of 
their subdivisions he forfeits all rights to 
an old-age pension and also loses what he 
has paid in for that pension. He suffers the 
same injustice that is done the store clerk 
who quits his job to go into business for 
himself. 

If my bill is passed, the worker who for 
a time was in covered private employment 
and now has transferred to public employ- 
ment, will have all of the credits he earned 
while in private employment restored to 
him. He will just go on paying withhold- 
ing taxes and thereby piling up credits that 
will add to the amount of the pension he 
will receive at age 65. 

Representative TOLLEFSON. While we are 
diseussing this matter of public employees, 
I would like to ask another question. As you 
know, Russell, many public agencies, such 
as our school districts, already have their 
own retirement systems. Does your bill ex- 
tend social-security coverage to these em- 
ployees, and what effect would this have on 
their private retirement systems. 

Representative Mack. I realize, Thor, that 
there are certain groups of public employees 
such as teachers, policemen, and firemen, 
who now have pension systems of their own. 
They are fairly well satisfied with these pen- 
sion systems and may not want the addi- 
tional coverage afforded by Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. 

My bill provides that where a group has a 
pension system of its own, each State is to 
decide what of these groups shall or shall 
not be covered; which, in effect, means the 
question of whether they are to be covered 
is made voluntary. 

Representative TOLLEFSON. The present 
Social Security Act specifically excluded em- 
pioyees of charitable and non-profit institu- 
tions. This included employees of hospitals, 
community chests, social agencies such as 
the YMCA and so forth. Will your bill, if 
passed, in any way affect these employees? 

Representative Mack. Yes; my bill provides 
for old-age and survivors’ insurance cover- 
age for all employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions such as you mention. My mail indi- 
cates that most nonprofit organization work- 


ers want this coverage and I can see no rea- 
son why they should not have it. 

I was very much interested in a letter I 
received last week from a Catholic Sisters’ 
Hospital in Spokane. The sister said the 
hospital was experiencing difficulty in ob- 
taining middle-aged nurses, because the hos- 
pital being a nonprofit organization was not 
covered by old-age insurance and the nurses 
wanted to go where they could get this cov- 
erage. The Spokane Catholic sister was very 
pleased that my bill extends coverage to 
the employees of nonprofit organizations. 

Representative ToLLEFsON. As you are well 
aware, Russell, the present law has received 
much criticism because the benefits people 
receive no longer compensate for the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of living. Sev- 
eral days ago I received a letter about this 
very matter from Mr. J. H. Wade, of route 7, 
Tacoma, “We elder citizens,” writes Mr. 
Wade, “feel that we are truly forgotten. 
Despite the rise in prices, there has been 
no change in pension rates for 11 years.” 
Just what does your bill propose to do in 
the way of increasing actual social-security 
payments? 

Representative Mack. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of the present old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance law, Thor, in my opinion, 
is that the present monthly pensions pro- 
vided by it are insufficient to provide even 
a meager living standard. 

I believe these pensions can and should 
be substantially raised. My bill provides for 
an increase of about 40 percent in the 
monthly pension payments. 

My bill will give an increase of $15 to $21 
in the monthly pension of single persons 
and $22.50 to $31.50 a month to married 
couples both of whom are 65 years of age 
or older. 

Under the present law a single person 
whose average wage is $200 a month and who 
has worked 35 years in covered employment 
is entitled to a pension of $45.50 a month 
for the rest of his life. Under my bill, this 
single person would receive $65 a month in- 
stead of $45.50. 

Under the present law a married couple, 
both 65, whose average wage was $200 a 
month and who worked for 35 years, is en- 
titled to a pension of $68.75 a month. Un- 
der my bill this same married couple would 
receive $97.50 instead of $63.75, which is an 
increase of $28.75 a month. 

Representative TOLLEFSON. Naturally, when 
one advocates an increase in payments, the 
question always arises regarding the finan- 
cial soundness of such a program. Will your 
increased payments make it necessary for 
people to pay a larger portion of their salary 
into the fund? 

Representative Mack. The old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance reserve fund on February 
29 of this year contained the astounding bal- 
ance of $9,641,000,000. This is the amount 
of money the fund has collected in with- 
holding taxes over and above what it has paid 
out in benefits. 

The present schedule of benefits was 
adopted in 1939. The amount of money col- 
lected since then in old-age withholding 
taxes is far greater than any expert estimated 
at the time the present schedule of benefits 
was adopted and the amount of benefits paid 
out is far less. The reserve fund contains 
about twice as great a balance as actuaries 
in 1989 estimated when the present schedule 
of benefits was adopted. 

On that basis, I think we can substan- 
tially increase the monthly benefit payments 
to those over 65 without endangering the 
long-range soundness of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance financing. 

It is interesting to note, Thor, that the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance reserve fund 
is even now increasing at the rate of $115,- 
000,000 a month. If my bill, with its 40- 
percent increase in monthly pension benefits, 
had been in efiect last year, the fund still 
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would have collected about $900,000,000 more 
last year than was paid out on the basis of 
the higher benefits my bill proposes. 

Representative TOLLEFSON. Many people 
have also written me protesting the $14.99 
a month ceiling placed on their private earn- 
ings. In othe: words, if they earn more than 
that figure, they lose their monthly social- 
security benefits. A typical letter on this 
phase of the program was written me by 
Mr. Joseph F. Hunold, of 617 North Prospect 
Street, Tacoma. In pointing out that he must 
forfeit his pension if he earns over #14.99 a 
month, Mr. Hunold says, “There are 18 of us 
former employees of the News-Tribune who 
individually are not receiving more than $34 
from the Government. We are not allowed 
to take even 1 day’s work at our former job, 
because we would then earn $15.25, which 
would mean that we would lose our sncial- 
security pension.” Mr. Hunold concludes his 
letter by pointing out that this ceiling pre- 
vents people in his position from supple- 
menting their meager social-security pen- 
sion. Does your bill, Russell, have any pro- 
visions to raise this monthly ceiling of 
$14.99? 

Representative Mack. The present $14.99 
monthly limit on what a pensioner may earn 
without losing his or her pension is, in my 
opinion, Thor, one of the most unsound and 
unwise provisions of the present law. 

Personally, I am inclined to believe there 
should be no limit on what a pensioner may 
earn. The pensioner has paid withholding 
taxes fora pension. He should get that pen- 
sion, just as he would get monthly payments 
from an insurance company if he carried a 
policy entitling him to monthly benefits at 
age 65. 

However, social-security experts fear tha‘ 
if some limit is not placed on what a pen- 
sioner may earn the cost on the fund would 
become too heavy. Therefore, in my bill, to 
meet this objection and thereby increase 
chances of the whole bill being passed by 
Congress, I have raised the amount a person 
may earn a month to $50. 

Representative TOLLEFsON. I understand 
that there is another provision of your bil! 
which is of special interest to veterans and 
their families. Would you mind briefly ex- 
plaining that portion? 

Representative Mack. In my opinion, Thor, 
one of the greatest injustices done the World 
War II veterans was depriving him of old- 
age and survivors’ insurance credits for the 
years he served in the armed forces. The 
man who stayed at home and benefited trom 
war-swollen wages got his old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance credits, but the man who 
went into the armed services did not. 

Here is how this injustice works. Two 
young men worked side by side in the same 
factory for 5 years. Then one of them was 
called into the armed services and served for 
5 years while the other stayed on his civilian 
job. 

When the veteran returned after 5 years, 
the man who stayed at home would have 
10 years of old age credits and the soldier 
only 5 years. If at that time the two went 
into business for themselves, or into farm- 
ing or both took a State, county, or city job— 
none of which occupations are covered— 
the soldier would never earn the 10 years 
of coverage credit which he must have to be 
eligible for a pension. 

The boy who stayed home would get a 
pension at age 65 because of his 10 years o! 
credits. The boy who went into the Army 
would not get a pension at age 65, because, 
due to his absence in the armed forces, he 
had lost 5 years of credits. 

Obviously, that isn’t fair to the man who 
went to war. Then, suppose both men spent 
their entire lifetime working in covered em- 
ployment. At the age of 65 the boy who 


stayed at home would have 5 years more 
social security credits than the hoy who was 








absent in the armed forces for 5 years. Since 
pensions are in part based on the number 
of years of credits one earns, the man who 
served for 5 years in the armed forces would 
receive a $3 or $4.50 a month smaller pen- 
sion than the worker who stayed home. 

My bill proposes that World War II vet- 
erans shall be allowed old age and survivor’s 
insurance credits for the period they were in 
the armed forces and which they would have 
received had they remained at home. It is 
only fair that they should. 

The recently adopted pension bill for 
Federal employees gives Federal employees 
who were in the armed forces pension credits 
for the years they spent in the armed forces. 
Congress has recognized that Federal em- 
ployees are entitled to pension credits for 
the period they served in the armed forces. 
I believe we now should extend those social 
security credits to those who come under 
social security old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. 

Representative TOLLEFSON. Well, Russell, 
I see that cur time has run out, so we will 
have to discontinue this discussion until 
some future date. I want you to know at 
this time, however, that I am 100 percent 
behind your legislation and that we of Wash- 
ington State are very proud of the leadership 
you have shown in fighting to provide more 
and better security for our people. Thank 
you again, Congressman RUSSELL V. Mack, 
of Hcquiam, for being my guest on this pro- 
gram. Goodnight. 





“Vinegar Joe” Stilwell on Chiang 
Kai-shek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit a news story from the 
Washington Post in regard to the re- 
cently published diary of the late Gen. 
Joseph W. “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell. I be- 
lieve that his comment on the regime of 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
based upon Stilwell’s first-hand experi- 
ence in China, is worth attention, 

Under Chiang Kai-shek— 


Stilwell wrote— 


they (the Chinese) may expect greed, corrup- 
tion, favoritism, more taxes, a ruined cur- 
rency, terrible waste of life, callous disregard 
for all the rights of men. 

The late Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, wartime 
American commander in China, is offering 
posthumous testimony against the regime of 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 

Publication of a collection of Stilwell pri- 
vate papers, diaries, and letters to his wife, 
indicate that in 1944, at least, this country's 
Chief representative in China thought the 
Chinese Communists offered the people a bet- 
ter deal than the Nationalist Government. 

“Under Chiang Kai-shek,” he wrote, “they 
(the Chinese) * * * may expect greed, 
corruption, favoritism, more taxes, a ruined 
currency, terrible waste of life, callous dis- 
regard for all rights of men.” 


PICTURED AS BEWILDERED 
On the other hand, he said, Chiang “‘is 


bewildexed by the spread of Communist in- 
fluence. He can’t see that the mass of Chi- 


hese people welcome the Reds as being the 
only visible hope of relief from crushing taxa- 
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tion, the abuses of the Armt and Tai Lai’s 
gestapo.” 

The memoranda, edited by Theodore 
White, a student of Chinese affairs and a 
close friend of Stilwell, is being printed in a 
condensed version of 40,000 words in April's 
Ladies Home Journal. 

The article tells in bitter words the strug- 
gles, disappointments, and defeats Stilwell 
experienced in China—ending with his recall 
in 1944. They reveal that from the day he 
was called from the shelter of his California 
home to take over a prominent war role he 


‘kept an open eye at all times for double- 


dealing and shabby treatment not only from 
America’s Allies, but also from Officials at 
home. 

On February 2, 1942—less than 2 months 
after Pearl Harbor, Stilwell records a visit 
at the White House to discuss his war assign- 
ment. After 20 minutes with President 
Roosevelt, he entered in his diary: 


“JUST A LOT OF WIND 


“F. D. R. very pleasant, and very unim- 
pressive. As if I were a constituent to see 
him. Rambled on about his idea of the war. 
‘A 28,000-front is my conception, etc., etc. 
The real strategy is to fight them all.’ Just 
a lot of wind. 

“After I had enough, I broke in and asked 
him if he had a message for Chiang Kai-shek. 
He very obviously had not and talked for 
5 minutes hunting around for something 
world-shaking to say. 

“Finally, he had it—‘tell him we are in this 
for keeps, and we tntend to keep at it until 
China gets back all her lost territory.’ 

“Then he went on to say he thought it 
best for Madame Chiang not to come here, as 
invited by some organization or other. It 
would be too much like a lecture tour of 
women’s clubs. He’s right on that. He was 
cordial and pleasant—and frothy.” 


DIM VIEW OF HIGH OFFICERS 


Also early in his diary he recorded that 
General Marshall had a dim idea of the 
value of some of America’s high Army officers. 
He quotes Marshall on January 21, 1942: “It’s 
hard as hell to find anybody in our high com- 
mand who's worth a damn. There are plenty 
of good young ones, but you have to reach 
too far down.” 

But mainly Stilwell’s diatribes were di- 
rected at Chiang to whom, after a few months 
in China, he generally referred as “The Pea- 
nut.” Once he called him “The Rattlesnake,” 
and at another time used a term that The 
Ladies Home Journal considered unprintable. 

Stilwell’s comparison between the Chiang 
regime and the Communists was at a time 
when he was trying to get Chiang to cor- 
relate the war efforts of the two armies. In- 
stead of fighting the Japs with all their vigor, 
at that time, the two forces were building 
up to the present full-blown civil war. 

To an Associated Press writer, White, Stil- 
well’s editor, said that if the general were 
alive today he probably would counsel the 
American Government to adopt a hands-off 
policy toward China now. 

WITHDRAWN UNDER THREAT 

The diaries confirm that Stilwell was with- 
drawn by President Roosevelt under Chiang’s 
threat to pull out of the war—but they also 
indicate that Chiang was tipped off that Mr. 
Roosevelt would order the recall if asked. 

Stilwell’s strongest statement against 
Roosevelt followed a conference with F. D. R., 
Churchill, and other Allied leaders in Wash- 
ington in May 1943. War Department heads 
held that ground troops to defend air bases 
in China should be trained and sent over 
before stronger air forces were sent out. 
Churchill disagreed, and Roosevelt joined 
with Churchill, 

“The inevitable conclusion was. that 
Churchill has Roosevelt in his pocket,” Stil- 
well wrote. “That they are looking for an 
easy way, a short cut for England.” 
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He added that with the “Limeys” not in- 
terested in the Asiatic war and “with the 
President hypnotized, they (the British) are 
sitting pretty.” 

He complained that Roosevelt would not 
“let me speak my piece.” He found Mar- 
shall and War Secretary Henry L. Stimson 
“understanding,” and the “War Department 
O. K.” 

“Even the air was a bit fed up on Chen- 
nault,” he remarked, referring to the Army 
Air Forces chief in China. He then concluded 
with this choice bit of sarcasm, directed 
toward Roosevelt: 

“But what’s the use when the world’s 
greatest strategist is against you?” 


rr 





Inside the Diplomatic Pouch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF . 


HON. FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given me today to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter, I desire 
to quote the following from the Upton 
Close newspaper column, Close-Ups, re- 
leased February 7, 1948: 


INSIDE THE DIPLOMATIC POUCH 


Your own private cause may be just a 
racket or a vendetta, but if you can make it 
look like the Secretary of State or the United 
States Government is behind it, you are sit- 
ting pretty. 

How mary times have our Communists or 
other left-wingers been able to use diplo- 
matic channels as their mouthpieces, mak- 
ing foreign governments believe that Uncle 
Sam himself was speaking? 

Here’s one instance. Pardon the “per- 
sonal”—a man can speak with most evidence 
and authority when he is the guinea pig. 

The particular group in this instance was 
the so-called Friends of Democracy, headed 
by “Reverend” Leon Birkhead. Associated 
with Birkhead in the deal was a Sunday even- 
ing radio commentator, Walter Winchell. 

The international incident was an effort 
by this group, commonly called the Smear 
Bund, to use State Department influence to 
clamp a censorship on Mexican border radio 
stations. These stations, beamed to the 
United States, are the most powerful in the 
world, and operate under a strict interna- 
tional code drawn up in Havana some years 
ago. 

As soon as I announced in December that 
I would begin broadcasting from these sta- 
tions, along with some American stations, 
“Reverend” Birkhead lodged a protest with 
the State Department, and he and the Sun- 
day evening key-hole commentator then be- 
gan pressuring both the Mexican Govern- 
ment and our State Department to prevent 
me and five other American anti-Com- 
munists from using the Mexican radio 
outlets. 

The New Deal commentator broadcast on 
the night of January 11, 1948, a statement 
obviously intended to intimidate the Presi- 
dent of Mexico. He implied that the Mexi- 
can Government would be sorry next time it 
came “hat in hand” to Washington for money 
if it did not cut us off the Mexican stations. 

On the following Sunday evening, Winchell 
announced that the President of Mexico had 
agreed to investigate the anti-Communist 
speakers. 
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Last week we speakers objectionable to the 
Smear Bund received official word from the 
Mexican Ministry of Communications, which 
supervises Mexican broadcasting, that it had 
listened to recordings of our broadcasts and 
had found them not only acceptable, but in 
fact commendable, and a help to the Mexican 
Government in combating communism. 

A few hours after we received this official 
statement, however, we received word that 
the State Department had lodged an official 
protest with the Mexican Government 
through our Ambassador to Mexico, Walter 
Thurston, formerly of the United States Em- 
bassy at Moscow. 

It looked as if the State Department was 
forcing Mexico to silence free speech over 
the radio. 

Efforts of Senators, Representatives and 
private investigators at first received only 
cenials from the State Department that it 
had lodged any protest with the Mexican 
Government. 

Probing in Mexico City and Washington 
brought out, however, that the State Depart- 
ment had turned over its offices to the Smear 
Bund for the transmission of private pro- 
tests—protests from “Reverend” Birkhead 
and associates—to the Mexican Government. 

Senator ARTHUR CaPPER’s Office was told in 
the State Department that the American 
Embassy at Mexico City had taken the re- 
sponsibility of doing the protesting, thus 
prostituting itself into a subagency for the 
libel-charged political poison-pen Smear 
Bund in the United States. * * * And this 
over the head of its own State Department 
which, however, should be questioned as to 
why it forwarded such smear stuff in a United 
States diplomatic pouch. 

I tried to telephone Ambassador Thurston 
to insist that he make clear to the Mexican 
Government that the protests were unofficial, 
that they came from Birkhead’s group and 
that their transmission had been an abuse 
of the diplomatic channels. However, on 
learning that the call was from me, Am- 
bassador Thurston refused to talk. Is a 
United States ambassador liable for abuse of 
his offices in depriving United States citizens 
of their constitutional and contractual 
rights? 

The Government of Mexico at first nat- 
urally took the protests as Official. As this 
article is being written, however, the Mexican 
Government has decided to use its own judg- 
ment as to the broadcasts under its juris- 
diction. 

I repeat the question with renewed inter- 
est: How many times have left-wing groups 
been able to make such use of government 
offices to further their own political program? 
Why should rightist Americans support a 
State Department that is a leftist agency? 

The following letter to Marshall remains 
unanswered: 

JaNuarRyY 16, 1948. 
Gen. GEorGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: It has come to my attention 
that a certain organization, calling itself 
the Friends of Democracy, has announced in 
its publication, Friends of Democracy’s 
Battle (issues of December 15, 1947, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1948), that memoranda have been 
sent to you, asking that you bring pressure 
to bear on the Mexican Government to inter- 
fere with the broadcasting of Upton Close 
commentaries over stations in Mexico. 

I do not anticipate that the Secretary of 
State has time for, or interest in the com- 
plaint; nor do I anticipate the State Depart- 
ment would consider the bringing of pressure 
upon a neighboring government to suppress 
free speech within its province. 

Nor do I consider it mecessary to apprise 
yourself or the State Department of the 
character of this pressure group. However, 
lest it has escaped your notice, may I say that 
the Friends of Democracy is an organiza- 


tion (so-called) existing in the office of a 
man named Leon M. Birkhead. Mr. Birk- 
head supports his flourishing office in New 
York by running a deplorable racket. That 
racket is the frightening of Jews by mis- 
representing to them that various persons 
are the enemies and persecutors of Jews. 
Thereby Mr. Birkhead procures contributions 
to fight these enemies—iargely imaginary. 

The perpetrator of this racket has re- 
cently been called to answer a charge of 
criminal libel in New York for falsely calling 
a New York magistrate anti-Semitic. Birk- 
head’s record, before he developed his present 
racket, was most unsavory—as described by 
John T. Flynn in his pamphlet, The Smear 
Terror, which has sold something more than 
200,000 copies since publication. Mr. Birk- 
head has not seen fit to challenge this bio- 
graphical material in any court. I enclose a 
copy for your interest and that of your as- 
sistants. 

Since this racketeering pressure group has 
seen fit to announce to the public that it is 
providing you, General Marshall, with mem- 
oranda, I am considering it the proper thing, 
and I am sure you will not disapprove for 
me to make public this letter to you. I am 
sending it to the Communications Committee 
of the Senate, and to several other Senators 
and Representatives. I am also sending it to 
the managers of the radio stations to whom 
the racketeer Birkhead presumes to dictate. 

My own public utterances, although con- 
sistently in opposition to New Deal poli- 
cies—a privilege guaranteed to American cit- 
izens under the Constitution—have at all 
times been patriotic, decent, and thoroughly 
American. In spite of every political pres- 
sure used to combat my utterances, I have 
never once in 30 years of journalism and radio 
speaking been hailed before a court on the 
charge of libel or scandal or scurrility. That 
is a great deal more than some of my political 
opponents can say. 

With highest respects, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
UPTON CLOSE. 

P. S.—Following closely on Birkhead’s pub- 
lication, and having a decided connection 
therewith, was the January 11 broadcast of 
Walter Winchell, who is one of the support- 
ers of Birkhead's Friends of Democracy. 
Winchell insulted our neighbor, Mexico, by 
saying that when the Mexican Government 
next comes with hat in hand for an Ameri- 
can subsidy it should be asked to bring in 
the other hand copies of the scripts it per- 
mits to go out over its radio stations. As for 
me, my scripts are not only available but are 
published, and always have been, whether 
given on American networks or anywhere 
else. 

I enclose copies of recent broadcasts for 
you. They uphold true Americanism as mil- 
lions of Americans see it. The Constitution 
guarantees freedom of speech for this view- 
point. It would be very foolish, indeed, for 
Americans to spend billions combating Rus- 
sia’s expanding influence if we were to give 
up the right of every American citizen to say 
what he thinks, and the right to take issue 
with some policies of his administration. 

U. C. 


FPersuary 5, 1948, 
Secretary of State Grorcr C. MARSHALL, 
United States State Department, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully ask how can State Depart- 
ment which protests Russian dictatorial 
methods suppression of free speech in Hun- 
gary and Poland and which asks public 
money to broadcast its viewpoint to world, 
take part in a smear and intimidation cam- 
paign of Communist-sympathizing group 
called Friends of Democracy by protesting to 
Mexican Government through United States 
Embassy against the broadcasts of Upton 
Close and Gerald Winrod over Mexican sta- 
tions, as informed by Ministry Communica- 
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tions Mexico City last night? This official 
communication received after unofficial in- 
stigation had already caused Ministry to re- 
port “Ministry checked Close and Winrod 
broadcasts very carefully and far from being 
opposed Ministry Communications finds it- 
self very glad for what they are doing in 
helping the Mexican Government in its fight 
against communism.” Respectfully ask you 
to investigate this scandalous, undemocratic, 
unconstitutional, unfair, and Russian-type 
interference in free speech and attempt at 
neighborly dictation by some State Depart- 
ment official at once and to correct the mis- 
apprehension at Mexico Ministry Communi- 
cations that you are protesting free speech of 
patriotic American broadcasters. Please note 
the same broadcasts are now on American 
stations freely under FCC which governs pro- 
priety in broadcasting. State Department 
needs confidence of American voters and 
Congressmen right now, not such doubts as 
this raised to its willingness to use methods 
no better than Russia’s and cooperate with 
political libelists and poison pen groups and 
be steered by the rantings of Walter Win- 
chell who wants the air all for himself inter- 
nationally as well as nationally. Am asking 
several Senators and Representatives and 
others who have requested to be kept in- 
formed on this and in anticipation of this 
since Winchell predicted it to join me in 
respectfully asking your excellency for the 
explanation this morning. 
UPTON CLOSE. 

As this goes to press, the State Department 
(through its assistant chief of press rela- 
tions), has sent me the following wire: 


Washington, D.C., February 9, 1948. 
Upton CLOSE, 
Hollywood, Calif.: 

State Department and Embassy in Mexico 
City have not protested your broadcasts over 
Mexican stations and have no present inten- 
tion of doing so. 

M. J. McDERMOTT, 
Assistant Chief of Press Relations. 





Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to permission previously grant- 
ed, I insert herewith the following let- 
ter received from Mr. Sidney Parks, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Gate City Lodge, No. 
144, B’nai B'rith, Atlanta, Ga., enclos- 
ing resolution adopted by his lodge on 
April 5, 1948: 


Gate Crry Loncg, No. 144, B'nai B'riTH, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 6, 1948. 
The Honorable James C. Davis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Davis: As Executive 
Secretary of Gate City Lodge No. 144, B'nai 
B'rith, I would like to call to your attention 
the following resolution which was adopted 
at a regular meeting of our lodge last eve- 
ning: 
“Be it resolved by Gate City Lodge of B’nai 
B’rith, a National Jewish Service Organiza- 
tion, in regular meeting in Atlanta, Ga., this 
5th day of April, 1948, That it is the sense 
of this meeting that America’s traditional 
attitude of justice and fair play has been vio- 
lated by the reversal of our Government's 
support of the United Nations Assembly's 
position on the partition of Palestine; that 








this reversal is without justification, and will 
undermine the authority and influence of 
the United Nations at a time when it is 
needed most; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Georgia Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, with the appeal that the 
present policy of the United States adminis- 
tration on the Palestine issue in repudiation 
of the United Nations be protested on the 
floor of Congress.” 

It is the earnest desire of our membership 
that you do everything within your means 
to implement the decisions of the United Na- 
tions, especially those which serve the cause 
of democracy and freedom. We feel that 
only by giving our undivided support to the 
United Nations may we be assured of a final 
opportunity to preserve the peace so dearly 
fought for by freedom-loving peoples all over 
the world. 

Respectfully, e 
SIDNEY Parks, 
Executive Secretary. 





A Labor Extension Service Constructive 
Step Toward Industrial Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I wish to submit 
the following information concerning 
H. R. 4078: 


A Lasor EXTENSION SERVICE CONSTRUCTIVE 
Step Towarp INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


The elimination of industrial conflict is the 
outstanding domestic problem presented to 
the American public today. Perhaps the 
least spectacular, and yet the most construc- 
tive, proposal in this field concerns the ex- 
tension of workers’ education. The Congress 
is asked to consider a measure introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. THomMas and Mr. MORSE 
and in the House by Mr. MADDEN and Mr, 
TOLLEFSON which will provide Federal aid for 
workers’ education programs, Such educa- 
tion aims to provide wage and salary earners 
with the information they need for effective 
participation in their jobs, in their organiza- 
tions, and in community life. It is directed 
toward the American worker, organized or 
unorganized, as the basis upon which our 
highly industrialized economy is constructed, 
The sponsors firmly believe that the measure 
offers the only constructive approach toward 
the permanent establishment of enlightened 
and stable labor-management relations. 

Organized labor has already recognized the 
need for a vital and informed working pop- 
ulation, They have established many union 
education and research departments and in 
cooperation with universities and colleges 
have established labor-education programs 
through special summer schools, institutes, 
and extension classes. However, these pro- 
grams are able to satisfy only a small portion 
of the requests from workers who reccgnize 
their need for instruction in nonvocational 
problems and have been directed principally 
toward the education of labor executives, 
Equipping the worker for his part in indus- 
trial society is no less important than train- 
ing managers and leaders since the vast bulk 
cz human contact takes place at the rank- 
&nd-file level far removed from the labor or 


industrial executive. Even more important, 


is the fact that labor executives, in general, 
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can only be as responsible as the majority of 
their membership. 

The proposed bill would provide for ex- 
tension services by institutions of higher 
learning with the use of Federal grants-in- 
aid. Operating responsibility remains at the 
local level. Workers’ groups must first re- 
quest educational services and the cooperat- 
ing institutions must be designated by 
State-labor extension boards. Courses are 
designed by the institutions themselves. The 
Secretary of Labor allocates funds for ap- 
proved programs on the condition that at 
least one-fourth of the cost be met from 
State and local sources. The National Labor 
Extension Service will provide over-all policy 
and procedure with the advice of a National 
Labor Extension Council, but the program 
will be flexible and developed around local 
abilities and circumstances. 

The bill is built upon three principles 
which the sponsors are convinced are emi- 
nently sound. First, educational services are 
extended upon the request of the workers 
after they themselves have analyzed their 
needs. Second, the assistance is provided 
through established channels, using colleges 
and universities that already have extension 
courses in workers’ education, or could offer 
such resources, and have instructors and 
techniques for this type of approach. Third, 
the decisions as to Federal-State cooperation 
are left to the States. 

In this proposal the Congress has the op- 
portunity to take a constructive step toward 
@ more stable economy through a means 
thoroughly in keeping with the traditional 
American belief that in expanding educa- 
tional opportunity we establish the basis for 
peaceful solution to internal strife and class 
conflict. 


CONGRESSMAN AND PUBLIC OFFICIALS RECOGNIZE 
THE NEED FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


Senator A. H. VANDENBERG: “I am greatly 
interested in the cbjectives to which S. 1390 
and H. R. 4078 are addressed. I think it isa 
thoroughly useful and constructive under- 
taking. I hope that Congress may be able 
to give the proposal sympathetic considera- 
tion.” 

Senator Greorce D. AIKen: “The farmers 
and farm families of America have long de- 
rived education benefits from the program 
of the Agricultural Extension Service in the 
Department of Agriculture functioning in co- 
operation with the higher educational in- 
stitutions. A national program to provide 
extension education on a similar basis to the 
men and women who work in the factories 
and industrial plants is long overdue. 

“Therefore, I am heartily in accord with 
the objectives of the proposed publicly sup- 
ported Labor Extension Service which would 
operate cooperatively between the Depart- 
ment of Labor, universities, and colleges in 
the States and local groups of industrial 
workers.” 

Senator IrvinG Ives: ‘The objectives of S. 
1390 (H. R. 4078) are laudatory for they 
complement and supplement in the Ameri- 
can tradition other existing programs. It 
seeks to establish an additional avenue 
through which one group of citizens may 
more fully develop their understanding of 
the prevailing patterns of their world.” 

Senator Etsbert D. THomas: “I am glad to 
sponsor this bill in which labor says ‘give 
us light,’ and I ask this Congress to give 
that light by establishing a Labor Extension 
Service for wage and salary earners.” 

Representative THor C. TOLLEFSON: “I feel 
that peaceful relationships presuppose a well- 
informed participation by everyone involved, 
I believe this bill is a constructive approach 
to successful collective bargaining.” 

Senator Lister HILL: “This bill would ex- 
tend the Extension Service into the field of 
labor and labor-management relations. And 
I think we must agree that the Extension 
Service in the field of agriculture has been 
a success on the whole.” 
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Representative Ray J. MappEN: “Good em- 
ployment relations cannot be maintained 
where management and employes do not ac- 
quaint themselves with the others’ problems.” 

Senator WAYNE Morse: “One of the reasons 
why I am so convinced of the soundness of 
the objectives of this bill is that by personal 
experience and observation I know the need 
of this type of extension service to the work- 
ers of this country if they are to live up to 
what I think are their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities in this new era of labor rela- 
tions.” 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach: “S. 1390 
(H. R. 4078) the proposed Labor Extension 
Service Act is designed to initiate a program 
which will furnish rank and file industrial 
workers an opportunity to acquire, in some 
degree, education in fields of vital importance 
both to them and to the welfare of the Na- 
tion. For workers’ education provides wage 
earners with the information they need for 
effective participation in their jobs, their or- 
ganizations, and in community life. It em- 
ploys a method based on the conviction that 
a person learns best when his own experience 
is used in the process and where participa- 
tion by the student group is encouraged.” 


BILL RECEIVES NATION-WIDE PRESS COMMENT 


Richard L. Strout in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


“‘WORKERS’ THIRST FOR EDUCATION 


“It encourages optimism about the vital- 
ity of American democracy when we see 
fiercely ambitious breadwinners and the fu- 
ture leaders of the labor movement poring 
over books, often after a hard day of physi- 
cal labor. 

“Now, there is a new proposal in Congress 
to put the Federal Government behind the 
workers’ educational movement, on a State- 
aid basis, in a system that has already shown 
its worth in certain other countries. * * * 
Organized labor is unitedly supporting it.” 

Editorial from the Washington Post, Mon- 
day, March 1, 1948: 


“LABOR EDUCATION 


“An education extension program for in- 
dustrial workers on something like the lines 
of the Agricultural Extension Service which 
makes educational assistance available to the 
farm population is so sensible an idea that 
it is a wonder it wasn’t put into effect by 
Congress long ago. * * * 

“The program would equip labor to carry 
out its share of the collective-bargaining 
process more effectively in its own interest 
and in the public interest. In doing this it 
would serve greatly to promote stable and 
peaceful relations between unions and man- 
agement.” 

Alice Frein Johnson in the Seattle Times, 
March 8, 1948: 

“TOLLEFSON’S bill would set up a Labor De- 
partment Extension Service operating 
through universities, colleges, and research 
agencies, in cooperation with local trade 
unions.” 

Editorial from the Union Register, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1948: 

“The Labor Extension Act would aid in 
diffusing practical and useful information to 
some 42,000,000 wage and salary earners of' 
the United States.” 

Louis Stark in the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1948: 

“Can labor disputes be settled by briefs 
rather than brickbats? 

“Many labor and industrial leaders and 
public officials believe they can. Some of 
them advanced their views this week before 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee.” 

COLUMNISTS URGE SUPPORT OF MEASURE 

Malvina Lindsay, June 28, 1947: “Better 
informed workers would increase labor pro- 
ductivity. They would, also—since ignorance 
breeds belligerence—do more in the long run 
to bring about industrial peace than all the 
labor laws Congress could devise.” 
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Eleanor Roosevelt, March 4, 1948: “I heard 
@ good piece of news the other day; namely, 
that the Labor Extension Service bill actually 
had been presented before a Senate subcom- 
mittee.” 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS ENDORSE PLAN 


Raymond B. Allen, president, University of 
Washington: “Labor education is a national 
as weil as a local responsibility. This is true 
because the communities in which labor 
education is most needed are the very ones in 
which the funds are unlikely to be forth- 
coming from local agencies. * * * It is 
high time that an effort is made to place this 
form of education on a higher level with the 
viewpoint of the public interest. We are in 
agreement that the bill is well conceived and 
should be passed.” 

Arthur H. Compton, president, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo.: “I want to urge 
your support of S. 1390 and H. R. 4078 with 
regard to the establishment of a Labor Ex- 
tension Service. 

“I am interested also by the fact that the 
bill provides for making use of the educa- 
tional facilities available in the various com- 
munities through universities and other edu- 
cational organizations, and calls for coopera- 
tion in locations conveniently available to 
those who wish to attend. The bill will pro- 
vide economically for the type of education 
that will best enable labor groups to perform 
their proper functions as American citizens.” 

President Ruthven, University of Michi- 
gan: “Labor is being discriminated against 
in respect to educational opportunities, and 
universities which should be developing pro- 
grams for adult study are unable to proceed 
for lack of funds. Experiments of the uni- 
versity over the past 3 years has demonstrated 
conclusively a need and desire for workers’ 
education, the ability and willingness of col- 
leges and universities to cooperate in pro- 
viding it, and the necessity for Federal sup- 
port. Extension service for workers is as 
practical and important as for agriculture, 
and is long overdue in the United States.” 

Edwin M. Witte, chairman, economics de- 
partment, University of Wisconsin: “The 
university’s responsibilities for workers’ edu- 
cation are very clear. This can be soundly 
developed only through cooperation between 
the universities and organized labor, with 
guidance afforded by such an agency as the 
United States Department of Labor.” 

Horace B. Brown, Jr., dean, University of 
Mississippi: “I am most certainly interested 
in the program which you are sponsoring 
and in the passage of the act (S. 1390) (H.R. 
4078) .” 

J. O. Keller, assistant to the president in 
charge of extension, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege: “May I offer my unqualified endorse- 
ment on the need for expanding labor edu- 
cation and my belief that only through ap- 
propriation of public funds can this be 
realized to the fullest extent possible.” 


ALERT MANAGEMENT SEES BENEFIT OF LABOR 
EXTENSION PROGRAM 


E. C. Kreutzberg in Steel magazine, March 
22, 1948. 


“TRAINING LABOR LEADERS 


“Far less attention than it deserves has 

been given by employers to a bill now in 
he Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. It would create in the Labor De- 
partment a new Division of Labor Education 
which would have something like $10,000,000 
yearly to encourage labor education in the 
various States. * * * 

“The Ball subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee has 
compieted hearings and is expected to file 
@ favorable report on the basis that it would 
pay the taxpayers of the country to spend 
$10,000,000 a year for unbiased labor educa- 
tion if only one major strike were avoided 
as a result.” 


Executive's Labor Letter, July 8, 1947, 
(supplement) published by the National 
Foremen’s Institute: 


“THE LABOR TREND 


“No informed person is satisfied with the 
way collective-bargaining relationships are 
now handled in this country. How can these 
relationships be improved? To that ques- 
tion professional labor-relations men tend 
to reply: ‘education, more education, and 
still more education’, * * * 

“Two United States Senators—MorsE, Re- 
publican, of Oregon, and THomas, Democrat, 
of Utah—last month introduced in Congress 
a bill which promises to fill this vital 
need. * =? 

“Management should rally to the support 
of Federal grants-in-aid for labor education 
under the control of the Nation’s universities 
and colleges.” 

Cyrus E. Eaton, fianancier and industrial- 
ist: “The leaders of organized labor, a group 
of men and women who daily bear increased 
responsibility for the national well-being, 
would be better able to exercise that re- 
sponsibility if they had greater access to 
formal educational facilities. The national 
program of labor education that would be 
provided by the proposed bill would, in my 
opinion, go far to meet the need.” 

Alfred B. Connable, investment counsel, 
regent of the University of Michigan (in 
testifying in favor of the measure, as regent 
of the University of Michigan, Mr. Connable 
made the following statement): “Today we 
live in an industrial age which brings to the 
doors of our colleges thousands of industrial 
workers asking for services which we feel 
under obligation to supply, just as we have 
supplied other services to citizens in the past. 
This, if you like, is our obligation to our 
own tradition and our country.” 

Paul Fitzpatrick, administrative vice presi- 
dent, American Arbitration Association: “I 
believe the enthusiastic cooperation of Gov- 
ernment and the educational machinery that 
is available can instill in most wage earners 
a zeal for making democracy work that will 
immeasurably reduce the misunderstandings 
that create dispute. And labor disputes 
based on misunderstanding exact an eco- 
nomic toll that dwarfs the cost to the edu- 
cational job that would help prevent them.” 


PROGRAM HAS UNITED LABOR SUPPORT 


American Federation of Labor: “Such a 
service would give workers the material and 
tools with which to meet their educational 
needs.” (Unanimously adopted, sixty-fifth 
convention, A. F. of L., Chicago, Il., October 
1946.) 

Congress of Industrial Organizations: “All 
affiliated international unions, councils, and 
local industrial unidns are urged to support 
this program, by resolution, publicity, finan- 
cial assistance, and communications to their 
respective Members of Congress, and co- 
operate with the committee for the extension 
of labor education toward this end.” (Unani- 
mously adopted, eighth constitutional con- 
vention CIO, Atlantic City, N. J., November 
1946.) 

Railroad labor: “Our association endorses 
the principle and objectives of this proposed 
legislation.” (A. E. Lyons, executive secre- 
tary, Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
January 14, 1947.) 

IAM: “If our members are to be fully 
served, they must have access to the facili- 
ties of the universities and of other educa- 
tional and research institutions. These sup- 
plementary services will be made available to 
labor by the passage of S. 1390 and H. R. 
4078.” (Harvey Brown, International Associ- 
ation of Machinists.) 


SOME BASIC QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE BILL 


Question. Is this bill a further extension 
of Federal controls in the field of education? 
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Answer. The bill is so drafted that the 
planning of programs and the choice of in- 
structors remains at the local level. The De- 
partment of Labor will not be able to tell 
the colleges what they shall teach. The ad- 
ministration of Federal funds must always be 
done by some central body, in this case the 
Department of Labor, whose responsibility is 
to review standards and allot funds. Ade- 
quate provision is made for State participa- 
tion in the review of applications for exten- 
sion programs and in designating the co- 
operating institutions. 

Question. Why hasn’t this plan been pre- 
sented as a part of an over-all adult educa- 
tion program? 

Answer. There is a great need today for 
worker education in the specific field of labor 
relations. The particular needs of other 
groups have long been recognized in agricul- 
tural and vocational programs. In the re- 
cent past, misunderstanding and ignorance 
of labor law and labor economics as well as 
of the procedures of collective bargaining 
have contributed to the troubles of labor 
groups and of the individual worker. The 
bill contemplates a program of education 
directed toward the solution of these specific 
problems, and such an objective would surely 
be lost in an over-all adult education pro- 
gram. 

Question. Why hasn’t the program been set 
up to include the lower echelons of manage- 
ment as well as the worker? 

Answer. Present facilities have already 
been established to equip management with 
a reservoir of trained people from the col- 
leges and universities capable of handling 
their labor relations problems. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has long made informa- 
tion available to businessmen on all phases 
of employee relations programs. The pres- 
ent bill contemplates specifically a worker 
education program. There is often such a 
wide gap between the educational back- 
grounds of the average worker and the repre- 
sentative of management that separate 
classes afe a necessity. In addition, for full, 
free discussion of labor-management prob- 
lems by the workers, educators are agreed 
that separate classes are desirable. 

Question. Isn’t it more logical to place 
the Extension Service in the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency? 

Answer. If a service such as this bill pro- 
vides is to be successful, it must have the 
confidence of American labor. The Depart- 
ment of labor is specifically charged with the 
responsibility of promoting the welfare of 
workers, and has long held their confidence. 
Because of its specialized functions, it is 
much better equipped to carry out a program 
specifically directed toward worker educa- 
tion. In addition its established contacts 
with labor groups and labor educators make 
it the logical agency for this function. 

Question. Why should organized labor 
have 50 percent of the representatives on the 
National and State Labor Extension Councils? 

Answer. This is a bill written for the ex- 
press purpose of improving labor-manage- 
ment relations. By far the greatest amount 
of this activity is conducted by organized 
labor groups. It is only natural therefore 
that the greatest representation should be 
from these groups. It is their cooperation 
which is most vital to the success of the 
program, and they are best able to state 
worker needs in this specific field of educa- 
tion. 

Question. How do unorganized workers get 
represented under this program? 

Answer. The program is made available to 
all wage and salary earners. The State and 
national boards include representatives from 
groups who have many contacts with unor- 
ganized workers, 1. e., adult education groups, 
worker education groups, and the represent- 
atives from cooperating institutions. 
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Formulation of United States Policy on 
World Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, in the following editorial, sub- 
mits some practical suggestions on our 
diplomatic shortcomings and some con- 
structive recommendations on averting 


future wars. 
His statements should be given con- 
sideration by the Members of Congress: 


BEST BRAINS OF NATION MUST SHARE IN FORMU- 
LATING UNITED STATES POLICY ON WORLD 
RELATIONS 
In his column in last Friday’s Post-Trib- 

une, Edgar Mowrer said that to win the 

cold war against Russia and to avoid the 
shooting war “the United States needs not 
only military strength but political savvy 
and what I might call moral sex appeal.” 

He thinks this country must have political 

coherence and moral principle. 

This is the truth and our lack of them is 
the reason we have had to fight two world 
wars and are now faced with the problem of 
avoiding a third. Why do we get into such 
spots? It is chiefly, we think, because we 
have not sufficient understanding of, nor 
coherence in, our international relations. We 
make incredible mistakes because we have 
failed to understand the age we live in or to 
develop the machinery that will function 
in it. 

Walter Lippmann brought up a phase of 
the same general situation in Saturday's 
Post-Tribune when he said we are faced 
for the first time with the creation of inter- 
national leadership rather than merely go- 
ing along with a leadership that is already 
functioning. We merely joined in the two 
world wars after the leadership and issues 
had developed. Now we must decide what 
the policies are and must provide the lead- 
ership to carry them out. Can we handle 
this job? 

Indeed the problem is more difficult than 
Lippmann suggests because he assumes that 
we have time enough to decide whether there 
shall be a third world war. The fact is there 
may mot be time enough to prevent war. 
If this is true it is because we have spent the 
last 3 years without understanding the 
dangers threatening us. Had we organized a 
department of Government with the single 
purpose of studying our world relationships, 
developing a national policy, coordinating 
and implementing our action, then we prob- 
ably could have kept the world at peace. 

But we were content to leave the leader- 
ship of the Nation in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the State Department just as we 
did in the horse-and-buggy days. The 
State Department has been remodeled and 
refurbished, to be sure, but in the main our 
foreign relations remain in the hands of a 
Small group of men whose only experience 
has been in the diplomatic world. 

That experience is not enough to save this 
country from war and possible extinction. 
Nor is the added experience of the President, 
no matter his name, equal to the job. Nor in 
times of crisis does the added experience of 
the armed forces make up the deficit. Our 
foreign relations in today’s world call for all 
of the best experience, knowledge, imagina- 
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tion and hard work of which this Nation is 
possessed. 

One difficulty to the setting up of such a 
group has been overcome to a degree in the 
cooperation shown in recent months by the 
executive and legislative branches at Wash- 
ington. The President and Secretary Mar- 
shall have seen the necessity of asking for 
the help of Congress in formulating policy 
and this appears to be a hopeful start to- 
ward a new method of handling our affairs. 

However, a national policy committee 
would require the services of citizens eminent 
in business, labor, agriculture, engineering, 
industry, science, history, economics, geo- 
graphy and various other interests. It would 
become a permanent department of govern- 
ment and its members would give all or 
whatever part of their time would be re- 
quired in the study and formulation of 
issues. 

Had we organized a group of this sort be- 
fore the First World War it is quite likely 
there would have been no First nor Second 
World Wars. Had America understood what 
the Kaiser was up to, we could easily have 
stopped him by having a competent armed 
force and letting it be known it would be 
used against an aggressor. 

Japan would never have invaded Man- 
churia had we possessed a real armament 
and told the Japs to lay off. Nor would Hit- 
ler have invaded the Rhineland, nor Austria, 
nor taken Czechoslovakia nor attacked 
Poland if we had been armed and told him 
we would not stand idle if he moved. 

There is no doubt now that Hitler went 
against the advice of the German generals 
when he took the Rhineland, and was pre- 
pared to stop had anybody protested. But 
the Rhineland gave him a preview of the at- 
tude of the world powers and from then on 
all he had to do to get what he wanted was 
to threaten. 

Felix Morley says we could and should have 
avoided being involved in the last war and 
he blames Roosevelt and Truman for setting 
the present course toward catastrophe. But 
he seems to believe they wanted to get the 
country in trouble, a belief for which there 
is no basis. 

We got into all these messes because we 
didn’t know any better. We have made in- 
credible mistakes because we had no way to 
find out what should be done and no method 
of coordinating what little we did know. 
Both Roosevelt and Truman have done the 
best they could, but that is not nearly gocd 
enough to save us from catastrophe. 

We don't get into international trouble be- 
cause we have Presidents of bad intention, 
but purely and simply because they don’t 
know enough to create policy and machinery 
to do their duty. And the worst part of our 
situation today is that we have made very 
little improvement since the end of World 
War II. 

Truman makes the final decision although 
it is understood he takes whatever plan Sec- 
retary Marshall works out in the State De- 
partment. Undoubtedly Marshall has help 
from other departments, but still this isn’t 
good enough. Marshall is a very able man, 
but he is a soldier and has some of the weak- 
nesses of any soldier in heading a civilian 
department of Government. 

Let’s not get this wrong, because if we con- 
tinue to make mistakes of the first order 
there soon may not be any more mistakes we 
have a chance at. We are not handling our 
foreign relations as they must be handled if 
we stop world war III. And remember, 
Lippmann says we now must formulate, not 
accept, policy. Upon us has fallen the job 
of saving western civilization. Our only 
chance to succeed is in using the knowledge 
and brains of the American people. Diplo- 
mats and soldiers alone cannot do the job. 
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Here We Go Again, Looking for People To 
Take Our Money and Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an Associated Press news item 
from yesterday’s paper. 

Here we go again, looking for people 
to take our money and goods. This per- 
formance smacks of the lend-lease days 
when the administration had agents all 
over the world soliciting customers to 
accept our goods as a gift. 

The ink is not dry on the European 
recovery plan bill before the State De- 
partment is at work south of the bor- 
der. One Official is reported as telling 
the Latin-American governments that 
$1,050,000,000 is now available and that 
this is only a part of the aid they can 
obtain. 

Our military leaders are now figuring 
on a minimum boost of $4,000,000,000 in 
the coming fiscal year and $10,000,- 
000,000 more each year after that. This 
would raise defense costs to $15,000,- 
000,000 in the first fiscal year beginning 
July 1, and from $20,000,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000,000 annually thereafter. With 
the cost of civilian government officially 
projected at $25,000,000,000 a year, with 
foreign aid adding another $4,000,- 
000,000 a year, the country is headed fer 
annual budgets of at least $45,000,- 
000,000, with a strong likelihood that 
they will exceed $50,000,000,000 if all 
spending proposals go through. 

If such budgets become standardized 
the national debt will be doubled, with 
$10,000,000,000 a year in taxes necessary 
to service the crippling burden. When 
that condition is even approximated the 
predictable outcome is national collapse. 

When will all this end? Surely we 
cannot continue in this drunken prof- 
ligate fashion. 

The item follows: 

LATINS TO GET BILLION IN ANTICOMMUNISM AID, 
UNITED STATES OFFICIALS SAY 

Bocota, CoLomsiA, April 7.—United States 
Officials said today Latin America can count 
on at least $1,000,000,000 in aid from official 
agencies to help fight communism. Three- 
quarters of this, they said, would come from 
United States agencies. 

The officials said that under present plans 
Latin America could obtain about $750,000,- 
000 from the Export-Import Bank. Another 
$250,000,000 is reported available in the 
coffers of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

The officials said this was only part of the 
aid the American Republics may obtain as a 
result of discussions at the Pan-American 
Conference now in session here. The rest is 
expected from private sources. 

Secretary of State Marshall told the confer- 
ence 6 days ago the European recovery pro- 
gram must take precedence over Latin Amer- 
ican requests for United States financial aid. 
He said it would be up to Latin American 
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countries to encourage investment of for- 
eign capital by giving it equal treatment 
with domestic capital. 

The Export-Import Bank is reported to 
have about $250,000,000 already committed 
for Latin American loans. General Marshall 
told delegates the United States Government 
is ready to ask Congress to appropriate an- 
other $500,000,000 for loans to Latin America. 





Peacetime Universal Military Training— 
Article by Senator Thomas of Uiah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
which I prepared at the request of the 
editor of the New York Times on the 
subject of peacetime universal military 
training. After certain changes made 
by the editor, this article was published 
in the magazine section of the New York 
Times, April 4, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


You ask me five questions on universal 
military training. I am happy to answer 
them categorically: 

1. Is UMT necessary? Why? 

No. Our Army should become an Army 
of specialistis in given fields. The ordinary 
counter to that will be that those specialists 
should be selected from a mass of trained 
men. That, of course, is true, but forced 
training in a field in which he is not in- 
terested may deaden the zeal of the selectee 
quite as much as contribute to his ultimate 
worth in the Army. 

From the time American boys enter school 
they are taught to choose careers. They do 
not always choose wisely. They need guid- 
ance. But there are, for example, many very 
successful doctors who were successful med- 
ical students but could find no interest in 
their premedical work that was not related 
to their field. Individual initiative has never 
been discouraged in our American educa- 
tional scheme. Would not UMT work in the 
opposite direction? 

2. Would UMT make us a military-minded 
nation? 

No. Definitely no. The American people 
are not military-minded. They do not want 
to become military-minded. Even after hav- 
ing millions of men in the armed services 
during the recent period of the war, we are 
now having difficulty finding young men who 
want to go into Annapolis or West Point. 
This was the reaction after the First World 
War. To an extent, it occurred after the 
Spanish-American War. Neither war, mobi- 
lization, nor the country’s greatest propa- 
gandist drive for UMT has brought our peo- 
ple to the support of militarism as a state 
policy. 

3. What are the alternatives to UMT? 

I now speak from the experience of having 
been closely connected with the military in 
two world wars, having been a sponsor of 
the Selective Service Act, a defender of our 
military actions during the First and Second 
World Wars, and one who, after the Second 


World War, attempted to keep an even keel 
during the premature demobilization which 
was pressured by public opinion. 

Above all, I do not want to have an emo- 
tional army. Emotion has its place in war- 
fare, but I want an army based upon intelli- 
gence and high morals, which we have always 
been able to produce when necessity arises. 
When I say that, however, please do not as- 
sume that I am one who believes in the 
minute-man theory and our ability to raise 
men overnight and turn mobs of persons into 
a coordinated armed,force. I had much to 
do with the introduction of the ROTC in our 
schools. I grant military training and mili- 
tary science its proper place in our American 
educational scheme. I have always support- 
ed these studies just as I have supported the 
teaching of United States history and United 
States constitutional government. But Iam 
unsympathetic toward UMT for the same rea- 
son that I am unsympathetic with forced 
courses in our constitutional government 
taught on a level which makes for misinfor- 
mation about how our Government functions 
because of lack of preliminary preparation, 
just as UMT may bring us the emotional 
soldier instead of an intelligent one. 

The alternative which you ask for is a sim- 
ple one. We know from actual history—and 
here let us give the devil his due; Mr. Hitler 
was not, in any sense, responsible for what 
he was able to accomplish—that when Hitler 
turned to complete mobilization he was able 
to raise an army within a year of 4,500,000 
men and was deficient only in noncoms. He 
was able to do that because the Germans, 
as a result of the army-limitation provisions 
of the treaty after the First World War, were 
forced to change their whole educational 
outlook in regard to training soldiers. The 
Kaiser’s army was built on the theory of pure 
militarism and availability of sufficient “gun 
fodder.” When the peace after the First 
World War was written, the All‘es insisted 
upon limiting the German Army to 100,000 
men. A German Officer countered and said, 
“That will be all right because we will train 
100,000 majors, colonels, and senior officers.” 
Then the Allies insisted upon a 13-year-en- 
listment period in the treaty army to make 
the army a career for the enlistees and the 
training of great numbers of officers impos- 
sible. The Germans then changed their 
educational approach to training soldiers. 
Instead of using the mass idea, which has 
to be used when you have UMT, they made 
entrance into their 100,000-man army a mat- 
ter of competition and selection. While the 
members of this army remained privates dur- 
ing their period of service, each was indi- 
vidually trained up to his maximum poten- 
tiality—that is, if a: boy had the ability to 
be trained as a brigadier general, he got that 
training. In this way Hitler was able to 
expand his army into an army of 4,500,000 
from an army of 100,090 and be deficient only 
in noncoms. 

We can do this better than Hitler did be- 
cause there are no restrictions on our train- 
ing programs and we will have trained lead- 
ers for any emergency. Such a method will 
give us an opportunity to give specialized 
training to our Air Corps, to our Navy, and 
will supply officers of all grades for expanded 
ground forces. If once in America we could 
get the idea of training men individually, as 
did the Germans, there would be no need for 
universal military training. It is an easy idea 
to absorb and one always used in the higher 
levels of training periods. Why not concen- 
trate on this type of training throughout the 
whole of our peacetime Army? 

The answer which the advocates of univer- 
sal military training will give to this is that 
we need a mass of men to give practical train- 
ing to our divisional and corps staffs and 
commanders. But that will come when the 
emergency arises because every battle, every 
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maneuver, and every campaign must be built 
around the physical aspects of that campaign. 

4. Would universal military training make 
for war? 

No. I have no fear that universal military 
training will promote war in America. It has 
made for war in militaristic countries, but 
most of those countries are now, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, virtually exhausted. 

There are those in our country who feel 
that, if we could just establish universal mili- 
tary training, Russia and the whole world 
would be good. A resort to universal military 
training for this reason is pretty close to mo- 
bilization in anticipation of imminent war. 
Those who know the history of the beginnings 
of the First World War know that one coun- 
try mobilized because another country mo- 
bilized on its border, and mobilization was 
an actual cause of war. However, I do not 
take the stand that a resort to universal mil- 
itary training would be interpreted by any 
nation as an American threat as the world is 
constituted today. I do not think that 
France, Italy, Great Britain, Canada, and on 
down the whole list of nations would think 
that America was resorting to universal mili- 
tary training because she expects to go to war 
against them or expects them to go to war 
against her. There is only one country in the 
world that could possibly interpret universal 
military training on our part as an act in 
preparation for war and this is Russia. But 
Russia would not, in my opinion, so inter- 
pret it. Having known nothing in the last 
several generations but universal military 
training, Russia knows the weaknesses of the 
system quite as much as its strength. It 
must be remembered that Russia uses uni- 
versal military training for other purposes 
than raising her Army. Russia has the prob- 
lem of national unification, the problem of 
overcoming diversity of language, and local 
nationalistic tendencies. Then there is her 
great problem of unemployment, and Russia 
uses her army as a solution for all of these. 

5. Is UMT consistent with democratic 
thought? 

I believe that it is not inconsistent. Selec- 
tive service in time of emergency is as demo- 
cratic as any other way of raising an army. I 
am not opposed to UMT for any other rea- 
son than it is Just the poorest way to build 
an army in America and to make that army 
strong and keep the men in it, from the Com- 
mander in Chief to the last private, full of 
pride, patriotism, and that morale that make 
soldiers. 

Compulsory universal military training 
would never be compulsory. It would never 
be universal. It would not build up our 
citizenry. This statement is not based upon 
theory. It is based upon the facts learned 
as a result of our selective service, Five out 
of every 10 men called to the draft were re- 
jected. In some States 7 out of every 10 were 
rejected. In other States 7 out of every 10 
were accepted. That means that UMT would 
not be universal, that it would not be hon- 
estly representative of our whole country. 
The great need now is the development of 
that backward manhood represented in those 
parts of our country where only 3 out of 10 
were found acceptable. If UMT were based 
upon the theory of making our country 
strong those men who were found deficient 
would be built up and made efficient. Some- 
times men were rejected because of lack of 
education, sometimes because of poor health. 
Half of these, I am sure, were corrective cases, 
and many of these were accepted by the 
Army, without correction, as the manpower 
barrel began to empty. This is the problem 
which now confronts us and this is the task 
which the Army has always neglected. When 
Jefferson said that a nation’s greatest asset 
was a well-trained citizenry, he was not re- 
ferring to UMT. 

When the Selective Service Act first started 
to function, I chided one of the perconnel 








officers of the Army on the score of their just 
taking the cream of our youth. I pointed 
out that, if we got into war, standards would 
be dropped, as they were dropped. I sug- 
gested that we take the weak fellows and 
build them up, then standards would never 
be reduced, the Army would be representa- 
tive of all of our people, and an approach to 
universality could be reached, The excuse 
offered was lack of time. To an extent that 
is valid in wartime, but it is surely not valid 
during a period of peacetime UMT. 

It is the Army itself of which I am think- 
ing. I want astrong Army. I believe that all 
branches of our armed forces will be put back 
a whole generation if we resort to UMT be- 
cause of the great number of officers and the 
mass of men who will be needed on the basic- 
training level year after year. There is noth- 
ing that dulls any leader more than being 
deprived of an opportunity to grow in his 
leadership. There are about 900,000, or may- 
be a million, boys turning 18 each year. It 
would take fifty or sixty thousand junior- 
grade officers to train them. Those officers 
will be doomed to that job. Think what that 
would do to our specialized services. 

I realize that the President’s Commission 
and all of the armed forces’ high personnel 
declare themselves in favor of UMT. But are 
they? The thoughtful among them want a 
strong, efficient, and well-trained Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and they know these do not 
come from boys whose natural make-up is 
not in harmony with the type of training 
necessary for UMT. 

We all know the sense of safety the French 
got from the Maginot line. In the middle 
twenties a German officer conducted me Over 
some of the destroyed forts along the west- 
ern front. The forts were all destroyed in 
accordance with the treaty provisions. In our 
conversation I suggested that it was a shame 
to destroy anything, that probably the forts 
could be used for something else. He an- 
swered me as a typical, life-trained, Arr-y 
officer would—that it was all right to destroy 
them, because fighting from that kind of 
fort had become obsolete. We talked about 
the Maginot line. He said that, too, was 
obsolete, ‘“‘We will Jump it or go around it.” 
The Siegfried line also proved insufficient 
defense for Germany. 

Let us put our faith in the type of military 
which is kept so much on the alert that it 
can adapt itself to the latest and most effec- 
tive war instruments. The task of UMT will 
be a drag upon the technical services. 

The glory of our great Army and Navy men 
is that they are Americans first before they 
are military geniuses. Look at Marshall's 
leadership now; Eisenhower's great state- 
ments about the peace; Nimitz’ common 
sense; and MacArthur's democratic peace- 
structure building. These men I honor, and 
it is America that makes them great. I 
would hate to see any of our American mili- 
tary leaders turn into Hindenburgs. I would 
not even like to see them Bismarcks. 





The Legal Aspects of Civil Rights— 
Address by Senator Chavez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on the 
9th of April I made a few remarks before 
the Harvard Law School Forum on the 
legal aspects of civil rights. 
XCIV—App.——-139 





I ask unani-. 
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mous consent that they may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I was very happy when your forum invited 
me to discuss the legal aspects of civil rights, 

It is a pleasure to be in such an atmos- 
phere of learning and of liberal and progres- 
sive political thought. The subject is fit- 
ting and timely. Harvard, the oldest uni- 
versity in the United States, has a tradition 
of liberalism in its preception of students 
from minority groups for which you may 
well be proud. 

Before examining the strictly legal as- 
pects of the problem of civil rights, I will 
briefly describe some of the minority prob- 
lems of our country and define civil rights 
and outline the theme which I am to develop 
this evening. 

Different religions, different customs, dif- 
ferent pigmentation and different places of 
origin have given rise to discrimination by 
groups of earlier origin than the minority 
groups who came later. As a result numer- 
ous problems have arisen since the earliest 
days of the foundation of this country. At 
no time in the history of our country has the 
solution of these problems in a democratic 
American way been more necessary. 

For the present, a nominal definition of 
civil rights is perhaps best. This would em- 
brace such broad rights as freedom of speech, 
religion, assembly and suffrage and freedom 
from the denial of the rights of citizenship 
because of race, color, or religion. 

The President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
in the report To Secure These Rights, con- 
sidered four basic rights, the protection of 
which is essential to the well-being of the 
individual and to the progress of society, 
namely: 

1. The right to safety and security of the 
person. 

2. The right to citizenship and its privi- 
leges. 

3. The right to freedom of conscience and 
expression. 

4. The right to equality of opportunity. 

This evening I will consider: 

1. The civil rights background of the 
United States, its development through leg- 
islative and judicial evolution; 

2. The legal aspects of civil rights as they 
exist today; and 

3. The legislative action which is necessary 
for adequate protection of these rights. 

Concerning point one, the civil rights 
background of the United States. These are 
days in which the established standards and 
institutions, all over the world, are faced by 
an increasingly serious challenge from new 
and disturbing forces. That which was 
new, radical, challenging, and dynamic a 
century and a half ago is now traditional. 

The whirligig of time, in one of its master- 
pieces of irony, places the Nation, whose rep- 
resentatives once were turned away from the 
court of Catherine of Russia as dangerous 
and fanatical revolutionaries, in the posi- 
tion of seeming to everywhere support the 
status quo against a new tide of revolution 
which sweeps today from the vast dominions 
once ruled by the great Czarina. 

In the face of such a threat, there is an 
urgent duty, falling upon all Americans re- 
gardless of race, creed, economic status, or 
political affiliation, to strive for a common 
appreciation and understanding of the body 
of legal and political principles in which are 
to be found the ultimate source of our na- 
tional strength. As we strive to raise our 
armed forces and our economic sources of 
strength to levels adequate to sustain the 
safety of our Nation, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that, without an unshak- 
able conviction as to the superiority of our 
way of life and our political institutions 
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over those which now push from the East, 
we have no real defense at all. 

In the light of this fact, it has become 
an increasingly important responsibility of 
every loyal American to devote earnest and 
intelligent consideration to the whole matter 
of our constitutional civil rights so that he 
may have a clear understanding of that body 
of rights, privileges, and liberties which the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries has found 
to be the best basis for the organization of 
men into a free and democratic society. 

The United States Constitution as orig- 
inally adopted contained no bill of rights. 
The Convention in drafting the Constitution 
became a battle between the conservatives 
who advocated the close limitation of the 
influence of government on the common man 
and the extreme liberals who felt that the 
ultimate degree of civil rights should be writ- 
ten into the new charter of government. 

The founding fathers were remarkable 
lawyers and practical men of affairs and ex- 
tremely weli-read students of political phi- 
losophy. When Thomas Jefferson was asked 
to name the sources of the ideals set forth 
in the Constitution he named Aristotle, Cic- 
ero, Locke and Sidney. The doctrines of 
natural equality and freedom, so vital a part 
of the philosophy of the American Revolu- 
tion, came directly from the Stoics of ancient 
Rome and reflect principles embodied in 
Roman law. 

We must keep in mind that through the 
bitter debates of the Convention and the pub- 
lic clamor in the ratification debates which 
followed, at no time was thought given to 
the protection of individual rights from 
abuses by individuals or by the States; the 
demand was for protection of individual 
rights from abuse by the Federal Government. 

At any rate, the liberals lost the battle 
but won the war, for the first Congress speed- 
ily passed and submitted to the States a series 
of amendments which the States, by Decem- 
ber of 1791, had ratified and which embody 
the document known as the Bill of Rights. 

The new amendments set forth in specific 
and definite language what the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not do to the people. It was 
an expression of fear and distrust of central 
government. It was protection for minorities 
against abuse by majorities using the arm of 
the Federal Government only. For protec- 
tion of individual rights one had to look to 
State and community governments. 

The postwar problems of the Civil War 
forced a new concept of Federal responsi- 
bility. It was apparent that many of the 
States could not or did not fulfill the obliga- 
tions to protect individual liberty for certain 
classes of persons. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments, described as the civil rights 
amendments to the Constitution, were 
adopted. Five statutes followed which pro- 
vided serious penalties against State ofiicers 
and private persons for violating the rights 
contained in these amendments. 

Unfortunately, subsequent Supreme Court 
decisions began whittling away the Federal 
power assumed by Congres in enacting these 
laws. In the Slaughterhouse cases of 1873 
the Court narrowed the protection of the 
amendment to rights arising from Federal 
citizenship and held that most personal 
rights were inherent in that kind of citizen- 
ship know as State citizenship and were not 
“privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States,” 

The Civil Rights cases in 1883 held the act 
which forbade discrimination in railroads, 
inns, and places of public amusement to 
be unconstitutional and that the fourteenth 
amendment did not empower the Federal 
Government to enact protective legislation 
against private persons and that corrective 
legislation had to be addressed to States or 
their officials. 
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As a result of these narrow interpretations 
Congress by 1910 had repealed most of the 
legislation which the Court had not held un- 
constitutional. This brings us up to date 
and to the second point of my discussion. 

Today the only important surviving cor- 
rective statutes are sections 51 and 52 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; section 
51 dealing with conspiracies to harm citizens 
in the exercise of federally secured rights, 
and section 52 with depriving persons of civil 
rights under color of law. These two sec- 
tions plus the anti-peonage section consti- 
tute the only authority by which the De- 
partment of Justice may act in defense of 
civil rights. By authority of these statutes 
former Attorney General Frank Murphy in 
1939 established a Civil Rights Section in 
the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. 

The division, however, has been tremen- 
dously handicapped. It must work within 
the narrow limits of court interpretations of 
the statutes previously mentioned. One of 
the principal objections to both sections is 
that they contain criminal sanctions only. 

A further and more serious difficulty is 
the problem of determining the specific civil 
rights that these sections protect, since the 
Constitution nowhere lists personal rights 
which may be protected by ths Government 
nor does any Federal statute. 

The present head of the Criminal Divi- 
sion is an outstanding attorney and citizen 
of North Carolina, the Honorable Lamar 
Caudle. His division has the responsibility 
for prosecuting violations under the civil 
rights statutes and, in his own words, “the 
pressing problem of enforcement of these 
statutes consumes more of my time and 
attention—and my personal interest—than 
any other phase of my duties in the Crim- 
inal Division.” 

The report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights contains an excellent analysis 
of the specific constitutional bases for Fed- 
eral action in the civil-rights field. 

The first is the power to protect the right 
to vote. The specific sources of this Fed- 
eral power are: 

Article I, section 4, of the Constitution, 
which permits Federal protection against in- 
terference with that right from any source; 

The fourteenth amendment, which pre- 
vents State interference with equality of 
opportunity to vote in any election; 

The fifteenth amendment, which supports 
action against interference because of race or 
color with the right to vote in any election; 
and 

The nineteenth amendment, which sup- 
ports action against interference based on 
sex with the right to vote in any election. 

The second power is to protect the right 
to freedom from slavery and involuntary 
servitude. This power comes from the thir- 
teenth amendment. 

The third power is to protect the right of 
fair legal process, to free speech and assem- 
bly, and to equal protection of the laws. 
This power is derived from the “due proc- 
ess,” “equal protection” and “privileges and 
immunities” clauses of the fourteenth 
amendment. Under Court interpretations it 
protects only against interference by agencics 
of the State or local governments. 

The third power is to protect the right of 
fair legal process, to free speech and assembly 
and to equal protection of the laws. This 
power is derived from “due process,” “equal 
protection,” and “privileges and immunities” 
clauses of the fourteenth amendment. Un- 
der court interpretations it protects only 
against interference by agencies of the State 
or local governments. 

The fourth power is the war power. Under 
section 8 of article I, Congress has practically 
unlimited power to regulate the armed forces 
and to legislate concerning national defense 


and security. 


The fifth power authorizes regulation of 
activities which relate to interstate com- 
merce. Congress has exercised very broad 
powers under article I, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution in its efforts to regulate, conduct 
and institute reforms in many fields. 

The sixth, or taxing and spending powers. 
These also are derived from article I, section 
8. 
The seventh is the postal power. Stem- 
ming from the same article, the Federal Con- 
gress can act to protect against the use of 
mails for undesirable purposes. 

The eighth is the power over the District 
of Columbia and other territories found un- 
der article I, section 8 and article IV, sec- 
tion 3. 

So now I come to my third and concluding 
point. The President's Committee has rec- 
ommended an extensive program designed to 
strengthen the machinery for the protection 
of civil rights. The President included the 
principal recommendations in his message to 
Congress on February 2, 1948 on a civil rights 
program. They are as follows: 

That the machinery of government respect- 
ing civil rights in Congress and in the admin- 
istrative branch must be strengthened: There 
is neither a congressional committee on civil 
rights, nor a permanent commission, and as 
now constituted the Civil Rights Section has 
a very inadequate staff. 

Existing civil rights statutes should be 
strengthened in two respects. In present 
form section 51 protects persons only if they 
are citizens and only against conspiracies by 
two or more persons. It should include all in- 
habitants of the United States and it should 
be afforded against actions by persons acting 
individually as well as in combination. 

Section 52 has proved inadequate because 
of the generality of its language. A spe- 
cific enumeration of the rights protected 
under this section is needed. 

On Federal protection against lynching: 
The Constitution specifically states that 
every person accused of crime shall have a 
fair, orderly trial in an impartial court. If 
Congress has taken action on white slavery, 
why not on lynching? 

Protecting the right to vote: The Presi- 
Gent recommends statutory protection of the 
right to vote from discriminatory action by 
public officers based on race, color, or other 
unreasonable classification. He also rec- 
ommends that Federal anti-poll-tax legisla- 
tion should be enacted. 

A Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion: We hold out to the world the principle, 
“All men are created equal.” Certainly our 
Government should then assure equal oppor- 
tunity to all of our citizens. 

Interstate transportation: The President 
recommends action in line with the Supreme 
Court, which recently declared unconstitu- 
tional State laws requiring segregation on 
public carriers in interstate travel. 

The Congress has taken no final action on 
any of the President’s recommendaticns. 
The recommendations present extremely 
controversial problems. Proposals for legis- 
lation on some of these matters have been 
introduced. 

In regard to FEPC: Senator IvEs and 
others introduced S. 984, a bill designed to 
prohibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, religion, color, national origin, 
or ancestry. It is expressly declared that 
the right to employment without discrimi- 
nation is recognized to be a civil right-of all 
the people of the United States. This right 
is to be protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent permitted by the 
Constitution. This measure is now on he 
Senate Calendar. 

Antilynching: 


A bill patterned on nue 
merous similar bills is S. 1352, introduced by 
Senator WAGNER and Senator Morse. 

In the declaration of policy, it is statod 


that a duty is imposed on all States to 
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exercise their police powers in a manner 
which will protect all persons equally with- 
out.discrimination because of race, color, na- 
tional origin, ancestry, language, or religion; 
that the inaction of a State constitutes a 
deprivation of life, liberty, or property when 
it has the effect of a discriminatory with- 
holding of protection. 

Lynching is expressly referred to as a form 
oi deprivation; the punishment set forth for 
what is made a felony by this bill is a fine 
not to exceed $10,000 or imprisonment for a 
period of not to exceed 20 years, or both fine 
and imprisonment; the act provides punish- 
ment for failure by State or Government of- 
ficials or employees to prevent lynchings or to 
make diligent efforts to apprehend, arrest, 
and prosecute participants in a lynching, 
These acts are likewise made felonies. 

Senate 1465, introduced by Senator Know- 
LAND, of California, and S. 42, introduced by 
Senator Hawkss, of New Jersey, are similar 
to S. 1532, which I have just discussed, in 
respect to definitions and punitive provisions. 
There is material difference in the bill of 
Senator Hawkes in regard to the compensa- 
tion provisions. These three bills are now 
pending before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


ANTI-POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 


Senate bill No. 94, was introduced by Sen- 
ator PEeprer, of Florida. It is before the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, and 
makes unlawful the requirement for the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing in a primary or other election for na- 
tional officers. 

House bill No. 29, introduced by Repre- 
sentative BENDER, of Ohio, has passed the 
House and now is in the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate; it is simi- 
lar to Senator PEPPER’s bill. 

It is impossible in the time allotted to 
more than touch on some of the salient 
points of my subject. Perhaps there can be 
some clarification in the discussion which 
follows. 

We are engaged in a vast global conflict— 
a conflict not of planes, guns, ships, and 
tanks, but a conflict between the ideas and 
moral values of our democratic civilization 
and the philosophy of totalitarianism. The 
right to safety and security of the person, 
the right to citizenship and its privileges, 
the right to freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression, the right to equality of oppor- 
tunity, in short, what the President’s com- 
mittee report terms “the essential dignity 
and integrity” of the individual—these are 
the touchstones of our democratic ideal. In 
the consciousness of democratic peoples 
everywhere, these are the weapons with 
which we confront the philosophy of totali- 
tarianism. They will win superiority for us 
in that conflict of ideas only to the extent 
to which we utilize them. The treatment 
of our minorities is no longer a side issue; 
it is the test of our sincerity of purpose. 
We cannot rally the peoples of the world 
against the police state if we permit any 
manifestations of police brutality in our own 
country; we cannot rail against an iron cur- 
tail if we deny freedom of expression to 
groups within our midst—however unpopu- 
lar those views may be—we cannot appeal 
to the conscience of that two-thirds of the 
world that is colored if we continue to deny 
civil rights to men of color here at home; 
we cannot appear as the apostles of the four 
freedoms until we demonstrate that we mean 
those freedoms to be for everybody. In 
short, we can no longer isolate ourselves 
from our own moral ideal; we can no longer 
justify and tolerate amongst ourselves the 
self-same practices we denounce so strongly 
in others, “The United States is not so 
strong, the final triumph of the democratic 
ideal is not co inevitable that we can ignore 
What the world thinks of us or our record.” 








Education and the Fate of Democracy— 
Address by John W. Studebaker 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorD an ad- 
dress entitled “Education and the Fate 
of Democracy,” by John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, delivered at the fifteenth annual 
John Adams lecture at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., on March 
18, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorb, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION AND THE FATE OF DeMocrRACY ? 

THE THESIS 

The thesis that I propose briefly to de- 
fend this evening is really quite simple and, 
I trust, manageable. It is this: The fate, 
or if you prefer, the future of democracy as 
we understand that term is presently clouded 
and uncertain, If democracy is to survive 
and to prevail in the world of the future, 
education must succeed in developing a bet- 
ter understanding of democratic principles 
and a greater zeal for their attainment in 
practice than we have as yet achieved. 

A little more than 6 years have elapsed 
since we entered the war in which the forces 
of nazism and fascism were defeated. But 
the fate or future of democracy remains 
clouded in uncertainty. Totalitarianism, in 
an only somewhat different form, continues 
on the march in Europe and in Asia. The 
danger to democracy daily becomes more ap- 
parent. Within the period of little more 
than a year three European nations have 
fallen completely behind the iron curtain. 
Another’s fall appears in early prospect. 
April will almost certainly bring a Commu- 
nist crisis in Italy whose outcome is now 
unpredictable. 


THE THREAT FROM AGGRESSIVE COMMUNISM 


Let those disposed to do so continue to 
scoff at warnings of danger. Let them fail 
to sense the dark realities of the hour which 
justify the alarm and urgency of Senator 
VANDENBERG When he said recently in the 
Senate: “Aggressive communism threatens 
all freedom and security in the Old World 
and the new when it puts free people any- 
where in chains.” The Senator is no alarm- 
ist. Neither is he a chauvinist, a crackpot, 
or the mouthpiece of economic imperialists. 
He knows, as does everyone else who has 
taken the trouble to read the sober and well- 
documented reports of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs that the totalitarian 
despots now throttling almost half of Europe 
and of Asia have set as their goal world-wide 
dominion through revolutions systemati- 
cally induced and managed by their fifth 
columns in more than 60 countries of the 
world. He knows that a relentless unde- 
clared war is already being waged against the 
United States and the other democracies. 





‘By John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Fifteenth An- 
nual John Adams Lecture, the University of 


California, Los Angeles, Calif., March 18, 
1948, 
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What then, you ask, may one do to oppose 
totalitarianism? History having flung its 
present challenge, how shall it be met? Cer- 
tainly it will not be met by persisting in any 
spirit cf blind optimism to believe in the 
inevitability of democracy’s triumph. There 
is an old aphorism to the effect that “None 
is so blind as he who will not see.” Democ- 
racy could conceivably be destroyed by a 
purblind and complacent belief that it can 
never really be in mortal danger from any 
rival ideology or form of human political 
association. I do not discount the lift to 
the spirit in times of difficulty and dis- 
couragement that may be had from such 
lines as those of the poet Lowell: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and be- 
hind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own.” 


I, too, prefer to believe that, in the time- 
less struggle between good and evil, good will 
ultimately prevail; that God is in his uni- 
verse and that God means good. But the 
events of the last few decades seem to me to 
indicate that however deep in human nature 
the roots of democracy may run, as a form of 
human political association it can still be too 
readily uprooted by ruthless and determined 
foes to warrant any easy optimism. France, 
with about the same long experience of free- 
dom and self-government as our Own, was 
weakened from within until she fell easy vic- 
tim of the Nazis. The Czechs, whose history 
is one long striving for freedom and inde- 
pendence, have just been captured by the 
now-familiar tactic of Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

COULD IT HAPPEN HERE? 

Admittedly the imposition of a totalitarian 
regime in the United States might prove more 
difficult. But the possibility of such a con- 
trol of our country cannot lightheartedly be 
dismissed. Confronted by the consolidation 
of totalitarian tyranny in both Europe and in 
Asia, mayhap weakened and distraught by 
economic collapse and accompanying wide- 
spread domestic insecurity and resentment, 
our faith in democracy as “the best form of 
political association that the mind of man 
has been able to devise thus far,”? might 
not be proof against the zealots of class hate 
and proletarian dictatorship even here: it 
might not be strong enough to avoid sur- 
render to an equally reactionary Fascist 
scheme through which freedom would be 
extinguished. 

Just as one must beware the counsels of 
the rosy optimists, so one must be on guard 
against the prophets of inevitable disaster, 
since the effect of our acceptance of either 
would be to freeze us in complacency or fear. 
There exists a doctrine, you know, of histor- 
ical and economic determinism which would 
have us believe that we are today merely 
witnessing the denouement of great his- 
torical forces, catacylsmic in character, which 
are not amenable to the control of human 
reason or volition; hence, we might just as 
well throw in the sponge and concede victory 
to the totalitarians. But one should note 
that despite their deterministic philosophy 
even the zealots of the Kremlin do not really 
act as if they needed only to sit quietly and 
ride the wave of the future. No, they seem to 
act as if they believed that their individual 
zeal, their singleness of purpose, and their 
untiring efforts were essential to the so-called 
inevitability they proclaim. 

Shall we, the believers in democracy, be 
any less assured that our zeal and our ac- 
tivity as individuals are essential to the 
eventual triumph of democracy? Surely our 
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faith in the dignity and worth of the indl- 
vidual, in his perfectibility, in government 
by consent of the governed, in civil liberties, 
in freedom for the mind and conscience, 
should elicit even more enthusiastic and 
effective dedication to the cause of democ- 
racy as we conceive it than the totalitarians 
can possibly muster for their brand of so- 
called democracy. 

Up to this point in my discussion I have 
sought to indicate why it is I see the fate 
or future of democracy at the present mo- 
ment as clouded and uncertain and why it 
seems to me necessary to warn alike against 
blind optimism or a spirit of defeatism. Let 
me now turn to a consideration of the role 
of education in relation to the fate of de- 
mocracy. 


EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO DEMOCRACY 


That education, from the beginning of our 
history, has been intimately associated with 
the fate of our democracy, no one, I think, 
will deny. In his first annual message to 
the Congress, President Washington wrote: 
“Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness. In one in which 
the measures of government receive their im- 
pression so immediately from the sense of 
the community, as in ours, it is proportion- 
ately essential * * *.” Andin his Farewell 
Address appeared these sentences so often 
quoted: “Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of government gives force to pub- 
lic opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” 

President Jefferson was the author of a 
similar sentiment which reads: “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization it expects what never was and 
what never will be.” 

Similar quotations concerning the essen- 
tial relationship of education and democracy 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 


ELEMENTS IN THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


As we strive for a more effective political 
democracy and as we seek to make the social 
ideals of the democratic faith operative in 
lives of more and more people, we shall need 
to clarify popular understanding of the ele- 
ments of that faith. The Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education, an advisory body 
to the United States Office of Education, has 
recently given utterance to a statement of 
the consensus of that group concerning these 
elements or principles. The composition of 
this committee reflects the varied complexity 
of American life: its membership includes 
representatives of wage earners; farmers, 
manufacturers, and merchants; Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews; Negroes, housewives, 
parents, lawyers, veterans, doctors, and engi- 
neers; residents of various regions of this 
country. Despite the diversity of its mem- 
bership, the committee was virtually unani- 
mous in asserting that the principles of the 
democratic faith meant to them: 

“(1) That membership in a common hu- 
manity, whose distinguishing characteristics 
are the capacity for reason and conscience, 
endows each and every human being with 
dignity and worth, far transcending differ- 


“ences which derive from race, sex, creed, or 


national origin. 

(2) That the destiny of the human race 
is bound up with the progress of intelli- 
gence and with the extension of the mora: 
horizon of increasing numbers of individuals. 

“(3) That the members of society have a 
moral claim to and capacity for participa- 
tion in the control over their common des- 
tiny and that the legitimate powers of gov- 
ernment are derived from the consent of the 
governed. 

“(4) That in addition to the rights which 
individuals have to participate in govern- 
ment (political liberties) they also have 
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rights which the Government cannot legit- 
imately abrogate (civil liberties) and rights 
under government (liberty ‘under law). 

“(5) That the rights of any individual in 
society are strictly limited by the like rights 
of other members of society and can be secure 
for the individual only when enjoyed by all. 

“(6) That rights and duties are in recip- 
rocal relationship: The rights of individuals 
being convertible into duties to safeguard 
the rights of others, and that in addition to 
the specific duties which membership in 
society imposes, there is the general duty of 
sensitive and intelligent concern with the 
general welfare. 

“(7) That the purpose of governmental, 
economic, cultural, and social institutions 
and arrangements is the increased abun- 
dance of life, materially and culturally, of the 
individuals comprising society. 

“(8) That the interests of the members of 
society are best served by wide diffusion of 
power, authority, and responsibility.” 
EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY MUST BE EDUCA- 

TION FOR DEMOCRACY 

Now the point I wish to emphasize is this: 
That whatever the minor variations in the 
phrasing of a statement of the elements of 
the democratic faith, the inculcation of the 
faith itself must be a controlling purpose in 
the conduct of this country’s educational 
enterprise. In the present critical world sit- 
uation, we must make that purpose central 
and dominating in the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges. We must place first 
among all educational objectives the develop- 
ment of a better understanding of and a 
more zealous dedication to the defense and 
implementation of this democratic faith. 

There are those who will object to the 
inculcation of a democratic faith because of 
their misgivings concerning the term “faith” 
itself. To them “faith” connotes a blind 
and slavish attachment to dogmas foisted 
on the immature and uncritical by the ma- 
ture and sophisticated. They seem to fear 
that the inculcation of any faith, even faith 
in democracy, will result in equipping the 
individual with a set of intellectual blinders 
which will permit him to glance neither to 
the right nor the left; which will stifle or 
hinder intellectual independence and self- 
reliance. 

SHOULD EDUCATION INDOCTRINATE? 


But such objections to the inculcation of 
a faith, and especially to the inculcation of 
a democratic faith, fail to take into account 
the role of faith in every individual’s life. 
They fail to recognize that every individual, 
willy-nilly, acquires some faith or other. 
And they seem to ignore the character of 
the democratic faith itself with its insist- 
ence on freedom for the mind. Young 
Americans must and do manage somehow to 
come by some common body of ideals as 
to truth, goodness, justice, honesty, duty, 
and all the other ingredients that constitute 
the spiritual and cultural heritage of west- 
ern civilization. How better than by acquir- 
ing them from trustworthy sources? 

To have integrity the individual cannot 
merely be a weathervane turning briskly 
with every doctrinal wind that blows. He 
must possess key loyalties and key convic- 
tions which can serve as a basis of judg- 
ment and a standard of action. In this age 
of powerful conflicting propagandas, it is 
coubly important that the school help youth 
to the possession of a firm core of demo- 
cratic convictions and ideals as standards by 
which to weigh rival claims. Failure to do 
so will make the youth the prey of the 
insistent propagandist, however im- 
plausible or subversive, who can win youths’ 
attention. 


most 


HOW SHALL WE DEVELOP ZEAL FOR AMERICAN 


DEMOCRACY? 

This is not the occasion for a detailed ex- 
position of the materials, methods, and pro- 
cedures by which the schools and colleges 


may build a more zealous devotion to the 
American democratic faith. Obviously, a 
democratic faith must have its roots in the 


soil of habit; it must be given positive ex- 


pression in the life of the school; in the 
context of shared study and play, cooperative 
planning and execution of projects, student 
participation in school government, and the 
whole range of student activities. Obviously 
also, a democratic faith must be clarified 
both by study and discussion and by the 
application of faith in the judgment of 
events, institutions, and public policies. 


SHALL WE TALK ABOUT COMMUNISM IN THE 
CLASSROOM? 


At the appropriate stage of student ma- 
turity the tenets and practices of the demo- 
cratic faith must certainly be compared and 
contrasted with those of its rivals. This is 
all the more essential because the Commu- 
nists have sedulously sought to debase the 
verbal coinage of democracy. They have 
sought to give the term “democracy” itself 
a connotation quite alien to its meaning in 
the lexicon of the West. 

It is important, too, when students reach 
the proper stage of maturity, that they be 
given a clear and full understanding of the 
strategy of chaos and the tactics of intrigue 
of communism; of the Communists’ use of 
dissimulation and deceit and lies; of the 
means by which Communists seek to capture 
and use organizations as fronts for their 
purposes; of their lip-service to liberal causes, 
their noisy clamor concerning long-recog- 
nized democratic shortcomings, their promise 
of a Communist millenium. It is not 
enough, I say, that young people be helped 
to clarity of conviction as to what they are 
for; they must by the same token know 
what it is they are against and why. 

I realize, of course, that the comparative 
study of democracy and its competitors in 
the classrooms of our high schools and col- 
leges is not without its difficulties. I know 
that it will require relationships between 
the school and the community that are both 
cordial and understanding, lest the teacher's 
effort at enlightenment be misinterpreted 
and nullified by obscurantist criticism and 
outright opposition. When that happens it 
will usually be because the teacher, in giv- 
ing evidence of human sympathy for the 
Russian people, has not made clear the dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the Communist 
Party as an international conspiracy and the 
great rank and file of the Russian people 
who are the victims and slaves of a relatively 
small clique of tyrannical rulers. 

Personally I have little fear that any ap- 
preciable number of American teachers will 
ever properly be accused of being apologists 
for communism itself. Most of them I am 
convinced are clear in their own minds be- 
tween communism (spelled with a small 
“c”) as an economic theory of communai 
ownership, and Communism (spelled with a 
capital “C”) as an international conspiracy 
for the violent overthrow of the economic, 
political, and social order in democracies 
everywhere and the substitution of the dic- 
tatorship of a single party throughout the 
world. . : 

Whether or not the Communist Party in 
this country should be outlawed I do not 
presume to say. But of this I am convinced, 
that no avowed or proven Communist is fit 
to be entrusted with the job of inculcating 
the American way of life in any school; 
and I make that statement on the rather 
obvious ground that education for American 
democracy cannot be entrusted to the 
enemies of American democracy. 

Teaching is not a task for timorous or 
feeble souls; nor for the complacent and the 
uncertain. It requires Americans whose faith 
in democracy does not waver or falter, be- 
cause they know whereof they speak and are 
convinced that the values they defend are 
eternally right and true. 
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Flocd Control in Ohio—Editorial From 
Cincinnati Enquirer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, Merch 29), 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Cough Up, Uncle Sam” pub- 
lished in the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
Saturday, April 10, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
April 10, 1948] 


COUGH UP, UNCLE SAM! 


Cincinnati, it seems to us, is being done a 
real injustice by the failure of the Federal 
Government to repay our $650,000 flood- 
control loan. Seven other cities are in the 
same boat. 

The loan came about in late 1946. Presi- 
dent Truman, in seeking to balance the 
budget, had cut back flood-control spending. 
Cincinnati wanted protection from Millcreek 
Barrier Dam, nearing completion. It wanted 
work tocontinue. It footed the $650,000 bill. 

To do so it loaned the Federal Government 
that sum from bond money. Cincinnati now 
pays interest on those bonds. It gets no in- 
terest from the Federal Government. It 
suffers also from having more than half a 
million dollars of its funds tied up when 
they could be used elsewhere. 

The money was advanced because the Fed- 
eral Government was short of flood-control 
money. In the following spring, however, 
the Congress voted nearly $300,000,000 for 
flood spending, much of this for brand-new 
projects. It is now about to vote approxi- 
mately $440,000,000 for next year. That is 
hardly a shortage of funds. 

Yet, in spite of a plea by Senator Rosert 
A. Tart, a Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee has just declined to include Cincinnati's 
$650,000 in the present appropriations bill. 
Senator CHAN GuRNEy, chairman, told the 
Enquirer’s Washington correspondent the 
committee felt that there was just not 
enough money to go around. 

“There is not complete satisfaction within 
the committee, however,” Gurnrey added, 
“that the Government should not repay these 
debts. The matter will certainly be brought 
to the attention of the full Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee next week.” 

The full committee, headed by Senator 
STy.Les Bripces, should include those debt 
payments. There is no reason why the Fed- 
eral Government should finance new projects 
with Cincinnati’s money. That is what, in 
effect, it is doing. 





Adequate Road Systems Essential to 
Nation’s Economic Health 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my approval of the prin- 








ciples of continuing Federal road aid 
to the States as outlined in H. R. 5888. 
The road systems of our country may 
well be compared with the complex net- 
work of arteries and veins of the human 
body. It is necessary that to function 
adequately both must have clear chan- 
nels to circulate the vitalizing forces 
upon which life depends. The human 
circulatory system cannot be cut off at 
any one point without some sort of 
paralysis setting in. Similarly, inade- 
quate road facilities have a withering 
effect upon the health and economy of 
the areas they serve. We need a com- 
plete main highway system but we also 
need good secondary and feeder roads if 
we are going to prevent a wasting away 
of important resources at their point of 
origin. ; 

While I approve the proposals set forth 
in H. R. 5888 I hope that consideration 
will also be given to the amendments 
which I offered in a similar bill which 
would make the Road Act permanent, 
This bill would increase the appropria- 
tion to $550,000,000. The increase would 
be added to the $150,000,000 which is 
authorized for projects on principal, sec- 
ondary and feeder roads, including farm- 
to-market roads, rural-free-delivery mail 
and public school bus routes either out- 
side municipalities or inside municipali- 
ties of less than 5,000 population. 

An amendment in this measure would 
change the present law by giving the 
country road officials the primary say as 
to how the funds are to be expended on 
rural roads in their counties. Their pro- 
gram would have to be approved, how- 
ever, by the State highway department 
and the Federal Highway Administrator. 

In my State of Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, we have about 57,500 miles of 
roads—7,500 miles under the direct sup- 
ervision of the State highway depart- 
ment and 50,000 miles under the super- 
vision of the 96 local highway organi- 
zations. Under the Federal Aid to High- 
way Act the Public Roads Administra- 
tion would not recognize a local road de- 
partment but would cooperate only with 
the State highway department. That 
in itself gave the State highway depart- 
ment the final say in the location and 
construction of all the rural roads that 
were to receive Federal Aid. Under this 
system and at the present rate of con- 
struction it will take many years to com- 
plete the secondary road system in my 
State. 

Another amendment which I offered in 
my bill sets up a definite formula for the 
distribution of rural and secondary road 
funds among the counties of the vari- 
ous States. The formula is based upon 
area road mileage and population. In 
this way each county would be assured 
of receiving its fair and equitable share 
of the secondary road fund. The for- 
mula for the distribution by the counties 
is the same as the one used for distri- 
bution among the States. The Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 has met with 
great success. The States and counties 
have cooperated fully but only a begin- 
ning in road building improvement has 
been made. Increased traffic conditions 
and the necessity of a secondary and 
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rural road program and the improve- 
ment of streets in municipalities makes 
it imperative that the program be con- 
tinued and made permanent. 





The Compromise Process of Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Mr. Oliver Martin, professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Ohio, in which 
he presents a discussion of the compro- 
mise process of legislation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEYOND COMPROMISE 
(By Oliver Martin) 

Can the democratic way be identified com- 
pletely with compromise as a method of 
making social adjustments? In his writ- 
ings Prof. T. V. Smith of the University 
of Chicago has glorified the politician and has 
identified the latter’s art with the method 
of compromise. In a recent article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature (April 12, 
1947) Alan Valentine, president of the 
University of Rochester, presents a similar 
thesis, Mr. Valentine tells us that “the expert 
politician and the expert publicity man think 
in the same terms * * * They are con- 
cerned * * * with the arts of charging 


words and phrases with high emotional . 


potentials, of turning a respectable word into 
an insult, of clothing an ordinary word in 
the raiment of popularity.” If Machiavelli 
were alive today, he would recognize these 
“more refined procedures.” By these means 
the politician not only gains his ends but 
also solves social problems with a minimum 
of force. When citizens disagree, there are 
but two solutions. “One is for the majority 
to force its full will upon a reluctant and 
perhaps powerful minority * * * The 
other way is to compromise, and democracy 
is essentially a government by compromise. 
Politicians make compromise possible.” The 
politician is a pragmatist and realist and 
gets things done. The statesman, by con- 
trast, is an idealist who is inefficacious he- 
cause, and precisely to the degree that, he 
stands firm and unswerving upon his ethical 
principles. 

A respectable tradition, from the time of 
the Federalist Papers to the present, is be- 
hind this view of democracy. It has the 
virtue of simplicity that all common-sense 
views share. The average man can under- 
stand it. But the simple may also be a 
partial truth—in this case resting upon the 
ambiguity of the term “compromise.” I 
propose to defend the idea of statesmanship, 
to show the necessity of transcending com- 
promise, and to prove the impossibility of 
identifying completely the democratic way 
with the method of compromise. I say com- 
pletely, for no sane person denies the virtue 
of compromise or its admitted necessity at 
times. However, compromise is _ logically 
neither the only alternative to force nor is it 
in fact, or even theoretically, alone capable 
of preventing the use of force. 

There are three possible methods of ad- 
justment in social relations: (1) what for the 
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want of a better term may be called the 
method of rational persuasion, (2) com- 
promise, and (3) force expressed in the forms 
of coercion and/or violence. 

Let us consider the method of persuasion. 
The two disputants in immediate conflict 
come together by themselves or with a third 
Party to consider their difficulties. It is as- 
sumed that, with good will and the use of 
reason, truth in the matter of value con- 
flicts may be discovered. One or other of the 
disputants, as the case may be, is persuaded 
that his opinion is wrong or that the opinion 
of the other is better. Or it may be that both 
may be persuaded that their respective opin- 
ions are not so desirable as some third point 
of view. In a case of this kind something 
quite different from compromise takes place. 
Neither side has made any concessions; 
neither has lost anything. If disputant X 
is persuaded that disputant Y has a better 
point of view, a fuller truth in a value- 
judging situation, in relinquishing his own 
opinion and accepting that of Y, X has 
gained something. Discounting for the mo- 
ment as irrelevant the fact that any human 
being may make a mistake in value judg- 
ments, X feels that he has only lost a false 
judgment but gained a true, or truer, one. 

The method of persuasion is, of course, 
undoubtedly an ideal one, and its all too in- 
frequent use is witness to that fact. But it is 
used sometimes, and its very ideality de- 
mands that it ought to be used more often. 
The method of persuasion has its presupposi- 
tions. It assumes that through the use of 
reason objective truth in the matter of values 
and principles, together with particular ex- 
emplifications of these, can in general be de- 
termined, and that the disputants have good 
will and honestly seek the truth before all 
else. Obviously, in any particular case the 
method of persuasion is inefficacious if its 
presuppositions are not satisfied in fact. 

Another possible method of bringing about 
adjustments in social relations is that of 
force. In this case the will of one or both 
of the disputants is asserted through either 
coercion or violence. This method presup- 
poses (1) bad will on the part of at least one, 
if not both, of the disputants; (2) that in the 
particular case at hand, at least, truth can- 
not be determined, or, if it can be deter- 
mined, it is not desired; and (3) that in the 
given case compromise is not worth while, the 
object or end willed being worth the risk of 
the use of force. 

Now we are in a position to determine 
more precisely the meaning and limitations 
of the method of compromise. Compromise 
hes broad and narrow meanings, and it ts 
necessary to distill the essence from it. As- 
suming that there are choices or decisions 
that humans make which are merely mat- 
ters of taste, perhaps the term “compromise” 
can legitimately be used to designate a pos- 
sible adjustment in such matters. However, 
in this case the term has a meaning that is 
irrelevant to ethics and so need not be con- 
sidered a part of our problem. 

The term “compromise” is also used some- 
times to designate what are really two varia- 
tions of the method of persuasion. (1) Even 
when there is good will on the part of two 
parties and the method of persuasion would 
ordinarily be used, in a given case a deci- 
sion may have to be made before there is 
time enough to resolve the matter in the ideal 
manner. One may have to accept the other's 
point of view, or both accept a third. The 
two parties may be said to have compromised, 
but only in the sense that, though the 
method of persuasion was willed, circum- 
stances beyond their control prevented its 
usual consequences from being realized. (2) 
Sometimes it happens that, even with good 
will and after a great deal of thought and dis- 
cussion on the part of the disputants, there 
remains a considerable honest difference of 
opinion. Consequentiy, it is necessary to 
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reach some compromise position, as we com- 
monly say. 

Now there are several reasons why these 
two meanings of compromise do not express 
its esSence. In the first place, in both cases 
what is expressed is the essence of the 
method of persuasion, for good will, and the 
appeal to reason are presupposed on the part 
of the disputants. The fact that there are 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
will of the disputants, to wit, the time ele- 
ment, lack of data on which to come to a 
definite decision, or that perhaps the evi- 
dence pro and con on the matter at issue is 
evenly balanced—all these factors, to repeat, 
being, by hypothesis, beyond the control of 
the wills of the disputants does not imply 
that, because the usual full consequences of 
the method of persuasion do not eventuate, 
therefore they (the results) were arrived at 
by some other distinct and different method 
than that of persuasion. If, for example, for 
some reason or other a decision has to be 
rendered on the question at issue between 
two disputants before there is time enough 
to work out the matter in detail through 
rational discussion, then for one of the dis- 
putants to accept the point of view of the 
other, or both to adopt some third position, 
is certainly not to compromise, if it means 
something else than the method of persua- 
sion, even though, in acting so, the dis- 
putants remain unconvinced of the other's 
point of view. Asa matter of fact, given the 
circumstances, there would be a lack of good 
will and rationality, which are presupposi- 
tions of persuasion, if either one of the dis- 
putants would insist on the usual procedure 
that takes place when time is not at a 
premium. 

Referring to the second case—when some 
third position is accepted by both disputants 
because, with good will and after sufficient 
rational discussion, there still remains an 
honest and sincere difference of opinion—we 
do not find the essence of compromise here. 
Each disputant really wills the third position 
rather than his own, and, in doing so, each 
recognizes that the best or the right has pre- 
vailed. Neither one can be said to have lost 
anything or really to have made any conces- 
sion. As in the former case there is only the 
appearance of compromise; its form is pres- 
ent, and that is responsible for the appear- 
ance, but there is lacking its content. 

The essence of compromise as a distinct 
method of adjustment in human relations 
may now be stated. Its presuppositions are 
the same as, or similar to, the method of 
force, but the end it aims at is the same as, 
or similar to, that of the methed of persua- 
sion. There is a lack of good will and the 
normative use of reason, but the evil effects 
of such presuppositions are to be softened 
and mitigated by the appeal to reason used 
ina nonnormative way. While in the method 
of force bad will is chiefly actual and ac- 
tive, in compromise it may be active, but 
also it may be potential or dormant. Whether 
or not there is merely a lack of good will, or 
actual bad will—or to put it in another way, 
whether bad will is active or dormant—is 
partly determined by the disputants’ con- 
ceptions of the function of reason and the 
status of truth. Bad will may be derivative 
from a notion of what reascn is. If truth 
in the matter of values is thought of, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as essentially sub- 
jective, if it is believed on the part of one 
or both disputants that there is nothing over 
and above the present conflict of wills to 
which an appeal can be made with any 
chance of success, if it is believed, again con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that reason can- 
not serve as a critic of wills, but that its chief 
function is to find good reasons for defend- 
ing what is already willed, then the method 
of persuasion becomes not only an imprac- 
tical instrument but a theoretically impos- 


sible one. In this case bad will is essentially 
the result of a false metaphysic. 

On the other hand, reason as nonnorma- 
tive or merely instrumental may result from 
bad will. Again there will be nothing over 
and above the particular wills of the dispu- 
tants to which an appeal may be made, and 
reason will take its perverted form of ra- 
tionalization. Here, bad will is the cause 
rather than the effect of a false metaphysic. 
However, regardless of the cause and effect 
relationship between will and reason, the 
presuppositions of compromise are a lack of 
good will and the nonnormative use of rea- 
son. The meaning of nonnormative reason 
will be made clearer presently. 

In the method of persuasion, when incom- 
patible ends, principles, or objects are willed 
by two disputants, the function cf reason is 
that of being a critic of the values willed. 
Each disputant transcends himself, becomes 
a critic of his own will, on the supposition 
that, since there is objective truth in such 
matters, there is the possibility that one or 
the other or both of them are wrong. How- 
ever, the method of compromise is necessary 
because Oftentimes disputants lack good will 
and will not allow reason to lead them to 
truth. Hence, in compromise reason is ap- 
pealed to, not to reach a new or fuller truth 
but to alleviate the effects of bad will. While 
the factors present are the same as those 
when the method of force is used, the aim is 
somehow to prevent that very method and 
the evils therewith from being a necessity. 
The disputants are asked to listen to rea- 
son, to be reasonable. But this simply 
means: “Can’t you see that if one or both of 


you don’t give in and make some conces-. 


sion, coercion, violence, or increased bad will 
will eventuate?” And the disputants become 
rational, as we say, when they willingly sit 
down and arbitrate the matter, each giving 
up something, conceding part of the whole 
willed in order that the rest may be saved, 
However, it is to be noted that the dispu- 
tants listen to reason only because they 
are irrational to begin with, to put it para- 
doxically. In the method of persuasion the 
disputants reason in order that both may 
gain a truth through resolving their conflict 
in some higher synthesis. In the method of 
compromise the function of reason is chiefly 
that of discovering what and how much each 
disputant will give up and lose in order to 
prevent the logic of the presuppositions of 
the method of force from being asserted. 
The recognition of the exact distinction 
between the method of persuasion and the 
method of compromise is important because 
all too often they are confused and com- 
promise is identified with persuasion. -How- 
ever, as we have attempted to show, even 
though certain examples of the method of 
persuasion may have the form of compro- 
mise, they lack the content, that is, the es- 
sential factors that define the method of 
compromise. In literature the terms “per- 
suasion” and “compromise” are often used 
interchangeably as having the same mean- 
ing. And while prose as well as poetry has 
ts license, when clarity is the issue it makes 
only for confusion not to recognize that the 
two terms stand for distinct methods. Now, 
just as the method of persuasion sometimes 
has the form of compromise, but lacks its 
substance, so the method of compromise 
may produce a similar illusion. When dispu- 
tants agree to mediate their differences 
through a third party, is not each disputant 
persuaded to accept something other than 
his original position? True, but persuasion 
means something quite different here from 
what it means when reference is made to the 
method of persuasion. The difference lies 
in the function of reason in the two cases. 
As this has already been discussed, it will 
suffice here to point out that in the method 
of persuasion disputants yield because of 
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insight into a new or fuller truth discovered 
through reason; in compromise they yield 
because each feels that it is more reason- 
able to lose a little than run the risk of los- 
ing all. The form is that of persuasion, but 
the substance is that of compromise. 

The method of compromise is, then, itself 
a compromise between two methods, that of 
persuasion, on the one hand, and that of 
force, on the other. If this is true, it is not 
unimportant, for all too often this truth is 
not recognized, and compromise is given 
virtues it does not possess. Its value as a 
means of eliminating the possibility of vio- 
lence is overrated. The method of com- 
promise for some becomes an absolute that 
is an intrinsically good means, as opposed to 
its supposedly only other alternative, force, 
which is an intrinsically bad means. Hence, 
socially we seem to have the two alternatives: 
either democracy (compromise) or dictator- 
ship (force). 

It is not to be disputed that if the method 
of persuasion proves unworkable most of the 
time in a social system, and if compromise 
also does not always prove practical, then 
most certainly the only other alternative is 
force. What is false is the notion that, in 
order to eliminate force, the method of com- 
promise is enough, the only alternative 
method, and that democracy as a way of life 
can be identified completely with it. Rather, 
if any social system is based completely on, 
or identified completely with, the method 
of compromise, so far from being a means of 
eliminating force, on its very principles com- 
promise leads to and promotes coercion and 
violence. 

If the democratic method be identified 
completely with the method of compromise, 
the following implications may be drawn, 
Human nature being what it is, persuasion, 
with its normative use of reason, cannot be 
depended on as workable. Conflicts between 
groups of individuals cannot be resolved with 
a total gain for all parties concerned. Rather, 
each loses something and gains only in the 
negative sense of not losing all. Also, it fol- 
lows directly from the meaning of compro- 
mise that no disputant can surrender the 
whole end, principle, or object willed, for 
such surrender can take place only through 
persuasion or force. 

Now, if democracy is identified with com- 
promise, there is ruled out on a priori grounds 
the possibility of a “democratic” use of the 
other two methods. It is not that men sel- 
dom use reason normatively in social situa- 
tions, a truth to which everyone agrees; 
rather, it is that they cannot. In making the 
method of compromise absolute, a doctrine 
of human nature and a function of reason 
are implied that restricts the realm of pos- 
sibilities. But a more subtle “deduction of 
the categories” than that of Kant’s, with 
perhaps even less plausibility, would be nec- 
essary to demonstrate the legitimacy of such 
on a priori limitation of possibilities. For 
what guaranty is there that situations will 
not arise between disputants such that 
neither can compromise, the case in which 
the least concession on the part of either dis- 
putant would mean, not compromise, but 
complete capitulation and surrender? That 
such situations can occur no one will dis- 
pute. There are cases in which sufficient 
quantitative changes produce a qualitative 
change. This is a truth that may be accepted 
independently of whether or not one may 
embrace wholly the logic of the dialectic 
with which such a principle is usually asso- 
ciated. 

Consider the case in which no concession 
can be made without complete surrender, 
when to sacrifice a part is to sacrifice the 
whole. Compromise is impossible. The only 
alternatives are the methods of persuasion 
and force. What are the disputants to do? 
If force is resorted to, that is undemocratic. 
One party simply makes the other surrender 
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his whole position. On the other hand, the 
normative use of reason, which is persuasion, 
possibly could achieve the same result. But 
if this method 1s ruled out on @ priori 
grounds, and compromise made the only 
possible alternative to force, the conclusion 
is rather obvious. 

The only possible resolution of the situa- 
tion is by force. Hence, the identification of 
democracy entirely with the method of com- 
promise results in a reductio ad absurdum, 
for, in willing such democracy, one is willing 
a plain contradiction. However, actuality 
has ways of breaking through contradic- 
tions, and that way is force. The method of 
compromise is limited to those cases in 
which a part can be conceded without de- 
stroying the whole. But there are times 
when history demands the latter to be given 
up by disputants. In that case force is the 
alternative to persuasion, Hence, to make 
compromise an absolute method is simply 
to make coercion and violence inevitable. 

The politician glorified by Professor 
Smith and Mr. Valentine cannot go beyond 
compromise, though he can go beyond con- 
science. As a democrat the politician cannot 
rely on force, and, not being a statesman, 
he cannot brew a judicious mixture of force 
and persuasion. The statesman, who is 
something more than a politician, will rec- 
ognize that if sometimes the method of 
compromise is necessary as an alternative 
to force because persuasion is impractical, 
it is also true that there are times when per- 
suasion becomes the only alterndtive to 
force if compromise proves impossible. 

If democracy cannot be equated with the 
method of compromise, neither can it be 
identified completely with either of the 
other two methods. Obviously, not with 
force; and not with persuasion, for then 
democracy would be defined so as to be un- 
workable. As an ideal to be attained, de- 
mocracy would be that state of affairs in 
which no other method than persuasion 
would be necessary. As,a method of realiz- 
ing that ideal, democracy must be a method 
which can make use of persuasion, compro- 
mise, and force, with proper weights and 
measures of each. But this demands a 
dialetic which only the statesmanship of 
philosopher-kings can understand and man- 
age, something more than the mere diplo- 
macy of the politician whose formalism in 
theory, because of inadequacy, unfortunately 
aften becomes a mask for an opportunism 
in practice. 
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Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, our country has muffed the ball in 
Germany. Soon it will be 3 years since 
the men of Hitler surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to the Allied forces. Yet there 
has been very little progress in the direc- 
tion of reestablishing the political or 
economic policies of that country. We 
have stumbled and fumbled with our 
foreign policy there; in fact, President 
Truman has had no constructive policy. 
The time has now come for Congress to 
Step in and demand that a prostrate 
Germany be put to work. 

Mr. Speaker, through the courtesy of 
the American Association for a Demo- 
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cratic Germany, I include as part of my 
remarks the following pamphlet entitled 
“Do You Know?” 


Do You Know? 


Do you agree that it is the problem of the 
American people— 

That 2% years after the end of hostilities, 
people guilty only of the crime of German 
descent are still being driven out of Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia? That 12,000,000 of them, de- 
prived of all their possessions, have already 
been dumped into a truncated Germany? 

That a territory three-fourths the size of 
prewar Germany must now support a popu- 
lation as large as that of Germany before 
the war? That the density of population 
in Germany today is 505 persons per square 
mile, as compared to 44.2 per square mile in 
the United States? 

That the area east of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers, transferred to Poland and Russia, 
supplied a fourth of Germany’s prewar agri- 
cultural production? That agricultural pro- 
duction in the three western zones of Ger- 
many, which before the war were only 50 
percent self-sufficient in food, is now reduced 
by shortages of machinery and fertilizer to 
three-fifths of its prewar level? 

That more than half of the food in west- 
ern Germany is now derived from imports 
from the United States? That the food 
available for distribution in western Ger- 
many is, nevertheless, about 10 percent less 
than the amount required to meet the offi- 
cial ration of 1,550 calories? That the die- 
tary level in some of the industrial cities of 
the British zone has fallen at times to the 
Belsen level of 700 calories? That nutrition 
experts of the League of Nations estimated 
the minimum requirements of an average 
adult, not engaged in heavy work, at 2,400 
calories per day? 

That German industrial production, the 
only possible source of foreign exchange to 
pay for necessary imports of food and raw 
materials, is today at about one-third of its 
prewar level, although the output of other 
European countries has almost returned to 
normal? That in a Europe where shortage 
of railroad equipment is one of the principal 
bottlenecks, the Allies have kept the great 
railroad equipment works of the Ruhr idle? 
That the Germans are still forbidden to have 
ships that could fish the waters of the North 
Sea to augment their diet? 

That the level of industry agreement under 
the Potsdam plan allowed Germany to man- 
ufacture 5,700,000 tons of steel a year? That 
the revised level of industry agreement, re- 
cently adopted by the British and American 
Governments, recognizes a production of 
10,700,000 tons a year in the bizonal area as 
necessary? And that in October, the best 
month to date, production was at the rate of 
only 3,700,000 tons a year? That if Europe 
is to become self-supporting under the Mar- 
shall, plan, Germany’s capacity must be 
put to work? That although it would take 
approximately 20 years at prewar rates of 
construction to replace the German dwell- 
ings destroyed in the war, this task has not 
even been begun in the 214 years of Allied 
occupation? That building material fac- 
tories have been removed and are still being 
removed, as reparations? 

That despite an acute shortage of trans- 
port and skilled labor in Germany, both are 
being diverted to the dismantling and re- 
moval of factories? That most of the plants 
being removed are not from war industries, 
but from essential peacetime industries? 
That despite Russia’s failure to fulfill the 
obligations of the Potsdam agreement in re- 
spect to the treatment of Germany as a unit, 
she is still receiving both war factories and 
other plants as reparations from the western 
zones? 

That while Communist literature, printed 
in tremendous quantities in the Soviet zone, 
floods western Germany, so little paper is 
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made available for democratic literature that 
books are now limited to editions of 5,000 in 
the western zones? That reeducation in 
western Germany today is the task of a hand- 
ful of military government officials, operat- 
ing almost without books or other facilities? 

That currency and postal restrictions keep 
the average German from access to books 
printed in the democracies as effectively as 
Hitler’s censorship did? That the Soviet 
Union prints special editions of books for 
shipment into Germany? ‘ 

That in the Soviet zone the Social Demo- 
cratic Party—formerly the strongest in that 
area—is today illegal? That in Berlin, 
which is under four-power control, a Soviet 
veto has prevented the elected city govern- 
ment from functioning for a year? 

That in western Germany, although elec- 
tive governments have been established in 
the various states, these are subject to the 
decisions of military government even in 
minor matters? That although General 
Clay himself has said that military govern- 
ment is the antithesis of democracy, plans 
to replace it by a civilian administration for 
Germany still exist only on paper—more than 
a year after they were first announced? 


YOU ARE GERMANY’S KEEPER 


Today Germany is a key battleground in 
the struggle between democratic and totali- 
tarian ideas. Its industry ts the key to Euro- 
pean fgecovery. And American policy is the 
key to Germany’s fate. We and our allies 
are today the rulers of Germany. Hence 
Germany is your responsibility and the‘re- 
sponsibility of every American. If you be- 
lieve that we must build an economically 
healthy and politically democratic Germany 
in order to save Europe and the world, then 
support the American Association for a 
Democratic Germany in working for: 

A unified, democratic Germany; 

Substitution of civilian control for military 
government; 

Full utilization of German productive ca- 
pacity for European reconstruction in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Marshall 
plan; 

Removal of all obstacles to the flow of ideas 
between Germany and the western world. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR A 
DEMOCRATIC GERMANY. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have this day introduced a bill to repeal 
the existing tax on the transportation of 
property. This is a particularly vicious 
form of taxation because it discriminates 
against those regions of the country that 
are compelled to transport their goods 
substantial distances. This tax thus has 
a regressive effect on many sections of 
our country, because it imposes a rela- 
tively greater burden purely because 
they are less favorably situated from a 
geographical standpoint. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a table which conclusively dem- 
onstrates the wide disparity in the per 
capita effect of this tax on the citizens 
of various States. While these figures 
do not reflect the exact burden on in- 
dividuals in a particular State because 
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some of the taxes paid one State are 
passed on to purchasers who may reside 
in another State, still the figures are very 
informative and show the clear inequity 
of levying a tax on this basis. Is it not 
handicap enough for a person to live at 
considerable distance from the great 
manufacturing areas and be forced to 
pay greater transportation costs than 
those living in clcser proximity? Why 
should the United States Government 
compound the difficulties of adverse geo- 
graphical locations and the inequity of 
unequal freight costs by saddling an ad- 
ditional 3 to 4 percent transporiation tax 
on such States? 
The table follows: 


























TagLe I.—Internal revenue receipts, fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1947 
| | 
| Transporta- | 
tion of 
| property—3 | | 
Dictricts percent of | 1940 pop- | Per cap- 
° jamount paid | ulation ita tax 
| except coal, | 
| which is 4 | 
} cents per ton 
Alabama. .-_.._....|$1, 638, $ 32, § 0. 579 
Sikes...) 2. 053 
Arizona__-......-- | 266, 252.12 | 499, 261 | 533 
Arkansas.......... | 330, 150, 23 | 1, 949, 387 | 169 
California .---|20, 534, 565. 33 | 6, 907, 387 | 2. 972 
District of Colum- | 
Se en oe 4,988, 108.15 | __ tet he AT 
Colorado. _.......- | 2, 074, 507. 80 23, 296 1, 846 
Connecticut. .....- | 4, 679, 825. 59 | 1, 709, 242 | 2. 738 
Delaware.......... 284, 876. 45 266, 505 1. 068 
PRs oncnncacne 1, 160, 721. 07 | 1, 897, 414 .611 
Georgia_.-..------ | 1. 790, 118. 49 | 3 123, 72; 873 
Hawaii-_...-- ----| 275, 042. 40 | 3, 33 649 
OS SOS 364, O10. 55 | i . 693 
I}linois......._....|38, 543, 049. 18 | 7,897, 241 4. 880) 
Indiana__._..-....] 2, 620, 426. 26 | 3, 427, 796 764 
Towa. ...........--| 1, 584, 054. 14 | 2, 538, 268 . 624 
Sree: 92. 8 | 3, 506, 380. 06 1, 801, 028 1. 946 
Kentucky. ......--]| 3, 480, 241. 51 | 2, 845, 627 1. 223 
Louisiana .......-| 1,332, 449. 86 | 2, 363, 880 . 563 
OS EES 999, 755. 17 | $47, 226 1. 180 
Maryland.__...... 10, 221, 755. 64 | 1, 821, 244 5. 613 
Massachusetts___.. | 5, 457, 21 4,; ‘ 1. 264 
Michigan........--} 8, 433, | 5,2. j 1. 604 
Minnesota.......-- j11, 238, | 2, 792, 4 4. 024 
Mississippi.......- } 345, . i2 , 796 . 158 
Missouri_.........|15, 204, 457. i 3, , 66 4.017 
Montana.......... | 361, 43! : 56 646 
Nebraska-_........- 5, 329, 60: 315, 83 4. 050 
SO” ae 96, 25 y 873 
New Hampshire...| 225, 151. § 91, 5: - 458 
New Jersey_....-.- | 4, 106, 7 0, 165 . O87 
New Mexico......- | 161, 31, 818 . 302 
New York..... 144, 404, 130. 7: 0,14: 3, 294 
North Carolina_...| 3, 635, 625 » 62¢ 1.017 
North Dakota_-_.-- 130, ¢ M41, 935 . 203 
aS 12, 459, 147. 78 | 6,907, 612 1. 803 
Oklahoma. -| 1,309, 633. 28 | 2, 336, 434 560 
Oregon | 2, 193, 670.55 | 1, O89, 684 2.105 
Pennsylvania_....- 30, 077, 068. 49 | 9, 900, 180 3. 389 
Rhode Island_.....| 254, 866. 30 | 713, 346 357 
South Carolina_...| 337, 867, 90 1, 899, 804 . 307 
South Dakota_..-- | 314,536.48 | 642,961 . 489 
Tennessee .........| 2,018, 342. 56 | 2, 915, 841 . 692 
PN 11, 060, 904.62 | 6, 414, 824 1.724 
TN a ae 542, 097. 69 | 550, 310 . 985 
Vermont.........- | 519, 047. 50 259, 231 1. 447 
I 10, 175, 191. 68 | 2, 677, 773 3. 799 
Washington_-..... 1, 742, 666.40 | 1, 736, 191 1.003 
West Virginia.....| 430, 897.02 | 1,901, 974 . 226 
Wisconsin_.......- 2, 185, 158.43 | 3, 137, 587 . 696 
Wyoming........ 124, 574.19 | 250, 742 - 496 
| i 


Veterans’ Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the ReEcorp a series of 
releases in regard to veterans’ education, 


issued by the American Council of 
Education. 

There being no objection, the releases 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


(This is the first of a second series of 
articles describing the results of a survey of 
college veterans based on the responses re- 
ceived from interviews with a scientifically 
selected sample of veterans attending all 
types of colleges located throughout the 
country. Ralph J. Strom, of the American 
Council on Education, was director of the 
project and conducted the survey. The 
study was planned by a national committee 
appointed by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation and was made possible by a grant 
of funds from the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. Dean E. G. Williamson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota served as chairman of 
the committee.) 

MINNEAPOLIS, March 9.—Among the many 
problems brought to bear on college and 
university administrators by the tremendous 


_influx of veterans returning to the college 


campuses, providing for the special needs of 
the disabled veterans is of major importance. 

For the first time in more than a century 
of American higher education, the student 
bodies are composed of a sizable number of 
disabled veterans on the campus ranging 
in types of disability from minor ailments 
to those of almost total physical disability. 
Among the disabled veterans now in college 
training are the arm and leg amputees, those 
with spinal and back injuries, those with 
diseases such as malaria and tuberculosis, the 
deafened and the blinded, and those with 
psychoneurotic disabilities. 

In an effort to find out how effectively these 
disabled veterans have been adjusting to 
their college training a special committee of 
the American Council on Education, with 
funds made available by the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, has recently completed several 
Nation-wide surveys of the problems of col- 
lege veterans in order to focus attention on 
the particular needs of the disabled students. 

Dean Williamson stated that with the find- 
ings of these studies the American Council on 
Education will enlist the aid of the Disabled 
American Veterans and other such organiza- 
tions in helping the colleges to improve their 
services to disabled veteran students. These 
college services to be improved include coun- 
seling, vocational guidance, placement in 
jobs after graduation, and many others. 

The findings of the recent council survey 
revealed that the Federal aid received under 
the provisions of the rehabilitation bill was 
more instrumental in assisting the disabled 
veterans to remain in school than was true of 
the nondisabled men. Forty-two percent of 
the disabled married veterans and 21 percent 
of the disabled single veterans replied that 
they would not have been able to enroll in 
college without the Federal aid whereas sim- 
ilar returns for the married and single non- 
disabled veterans were 33 percent and 15 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Of the disabled veterans interviewed, 1 in 
every 6 found that his disability barred him 
from a vocation he would have liked to enter. 
The disabled student has also been at a dis- 
advantage because the disability has pre- 
vented him from accepting part-time em- 
ployment. Four out of every ten disabled vet- 
erans replied that their disability had inter- 
fered with their ability to participate in out- 
side work to supplement their income. This 
is one of the major reasons why the factor of 
Federal aid has been of increased significance 
to the disabled veteran. 

The results further indicated that a sub- 
stantially greater number of the disabled 
found it necessary to change their occupa- 
tional goals from what they were prior to the 
war, the figure being 44 percent for the dis- 
abled and less than 35 percent for the non- 
disabled. 
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Those veterans with disabilities were asked 
as to the special type of treatment which the 
college and university they attended did or 
was able to give them. Of the disabled vet- 
erans which were interviewed many replied 
that the school had given them special help 
in registration, others had received the bene- 
fit of special regulations and privileges, still 
cthers had received special counseling assist- 
ance while others were given special seats in 
the classroom, special parking privileges, etc. 

Among the shortcomings of the college 
programs cited by veterans was the need for 
more individual consideration. Others stated 
that some changes in regulations could have 
been made for them in their academic prog- 
ress. Still others cited the possfbility of ad- 
ditional aid in registration facilitics and in 
orientation programs. Elevators and esca- 
lators could have been installed and some 
thought that additional aid could have been 
given in obtaining housing. 

Mr. Strom reported that he is now collect- 
ing detailed reports from about 800 colleges 
and universities regarding their special as- 
sistance to disabled veterans. These reports 
will be used by the committee to stimulate 
and help all 1,700 American colleges to im- 
prove their aid to disabled veterans, 


(This is the second of a second series of 
articles describing the results of a survey of 
college veterans based on the responses re- 
ceived from interviews with a scientifically 
selected sample of veterans attending all 
types of colleges located throughout the 
country. Ralph J. Strom, of the American 
Council on Education, was director of the 
project and conducted the’ survey. The 
study was planned by a national committee 
appointed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and was made possible by a grant of 
funds from the Disabled American Veterans. 
Dean E. G. Williamson, of the University of 
Minnesota, served as chairman of the com- 
mittee.) 

MINNEAPOLIS, March 10.—‘Do you think 
you would have gone to college if there had 
been no GI or rehabilitation bills passed by 
Congress?” This question was asked of a 
large number of veterans attending all types 
of colleges and universities in this country 
in a recent survey conducted by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education with funds made 
available by the Disabled American Veterans. 

The popular belief that the veterans legis- 
lation passed by the Congress has resulted 
in a large number of veterans going to 
college who otherwise would not have been 
able to go was, in general, modified and in 
some respects disproved by this survey. 

Seventy-three percent of this representa- 


tive sample of veterans indicated that they 


would have gone to college after their dis- 
charge from military service even if there 
had been no financial support provided by 
the Congress. Twenty-two percent said that 
they would not have gone, while the remain- 
ing 5 percent answered “Don’t know.” 
When the returns were classified by types 
of institutions, the responses received were 
much the same from the veterans in State 
universities, private men's schools, municipal 
colleges, and liberal arts colleges. However, 
the responses of the veterans attending junior 
colleges and and teachers colleges were sub- 
stantially different from those attending the 
other types of institutions. Twenty-nine 
percent of those in the junior colleges and 
380 percent of those in the teachers colleges 
replied that they would not have been able 
to go to college without Government aid. 
Further analysis revealed that the Govern- 
ment aid had been of greater help to the 
married veterans than to the single veterans, 
with the greatest assistance being given to 
the disabled veterans. Sixty-one percent of 


the married nondisabled veterans stated that 
they would have enrolled in sOme college 
despite the aid, while only 53 percent of 
the married disabled veterans replied in that 
Eighty-one percent of the single 


manner. 
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nondisabled veterans replied that they would 
have gone to school if there had been no aid, 
while 74 percent of the disabled single vet- 
erans gave the same answer. 

To illustrate further the extent to which 
the present GI and rehabilitation bills are 
aiding those veterans who would have en- 
rolled or reenrolled in college even without 
all of the present assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government, the returns revealed that 
88 percent of the single veterans who had 
some college experience before their military 
service replied that they would have returned 
to college without the Federal aid, 10 percent 
said “No,” while 2 percent replied “Don't 
know.” However, for those who had no 
previous college training, the figures were 
71 percent answering “Yes,” 23 percent “No,” 
and 6 percent “Don’t know.” 

Similar analysis of the responses of the 
married veterans indicated that practically 
one of every two married veterans now in 
college who had had no college training prior 
to the war would not have been able to at- 
tend college without the aid offered by the 
Federal Government. Forty-five percent of 
this group said that they would have been 
able to do so while 6 percent replied, “Don’t 
know.” Of those veterans now married who 
had been able to attend college prior to their 
military service, 72 percent stated that they 
would have been able to go to college without 
Federal aid while 23 percent said, “No.” Five 
percent had no opinion, 

Only one out of every two single veterans 
24 years of age or over at the time of the 
interview and who had had no previous col- 
lege experience said that he would have en- 
rolled in college without the Federal aid. 
Forty-four percent said, “No,” 6 percent re- 
plied, “Don’t know.” In contrast to these 
figures, of the single veterans 21 years of 
age and younger with no previous college 
training, 81 percent replied that they would 
have gone without additional aid. 

Of the single veterans over 24 years of age 
with some college training previous to their 
military service, 80 percent replied, “Yes,” 
while of those 21 years of age and younger 
with some previous college experience, 94 
percent replied, “Yes.” 


(This is the third of a second series of 
articles describing the results of a survey 
of college veterans based on the responses re- 
cived from interviews with a scientifically se- 
lected sample of veterans attending all types 
of colleges located throughout the coun- 
try. Ralph J. Strom, of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, was director of the project 
and conducted the survey. The study was 
planned by a national committee appointed 
by the American Council on Education and 
was made possible by a grant of funds from 
the Disabled American Veterans. Dean E. G. 
Williamson of the University of Minnesota 
acted as chairman of the committee.) 

MINNEAPOLIS, March 11.—One of the im- 
portant changes which has taken place in our 
colleges and universities after the return of 
the servicemen has been the considerable in- 
crease in the number of married students. 
Statistics released by the American Council 
on Education last fall indicated that almost 
one-third of the veterans attending colleges 
and universities were married and that 40 
percent of this group had one or more chil- 
dren. 

The results of a Nation-wide survey of 
veteran opinions recently completed by a 
committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation with funds provided by the Disabled 
American Veterans reveal that the aid re- 
ceived from the Federal Government has 
been of considerably more assistance to the 
married veteran than to the single veteran. 
Thirty-five percent of the married veterans 
interviewed replied that they would not have 
been able to go to college without such as- 
Sistance. Sixteen percent of the single vet- 
erans replied in this manner. 


The study also showed that the married 
students, because of their family responsi- 
bilities were less apt to participate in organ- 
ized activities on the college campus. Al- 
though the veterans in general indicated 
little participation in such campus activi- 
ties, the married veteran in particular found 
that he had insufficient time for such activi- 
ties. Seven out of every 10 married veterans 
replied that they participate only a “little 
part” in such activities, whereas half -f the 
single veterans were in this category. 

The desire to achieve an education on the 
part of the married veterans is strikingly 
illustrated when the extent of the em- 
ployment of the wives was studied. Of 
those veterans with no children 73 percent 
of their wives were working either full time 
or regular part time. This source of addi- 
tional income was not available to those vet- 
erans with children because of the necessity 
for the mother to remain at home and look 
after the children, most of whom were very 
young. 

Only 17 percent of wives with children are 
able to work full-time or regular part-time. 
The remainder were not employed or could 
work but intermittently. 

The recent legislation passed by the Con- 
gress, which not only raised the subsistence 
allowance of all college veterans but author- 
ized additional funds for children for the 
first time, will be of considerable help to 
those veterans with children. 

Analysis of the responses indicated that 
23 percent of these married veterans with- 
out children replied that difficulties in their 
living conditions such as housing, finances, 
ete., had interfered with the maintenance of 
happy family relationships, whereas 35 per- 
cent of the veterans with children said that 
their living conditions had interfered in this 
way. 

The problem of study conditions is of par- 
ticular significance to the married veteran 
with children. When asked whether study 
conditions in the home had effected their 
school grades, 30 percent of them felt these 
study conditions had lowered their grades, 
while but 16 percent of the childless married 
veterans replied in this manner. 

Various provisions have been made or are 
being made by the colleges and universities 
for the welfare of the wives and children of 
veterans. Fourteen percent of the married 
veterans interviewed replied that nursery 
school facilities have been provided, while 12 
percent of the veterans stated that organiza- 
tions to which the wives of the veterans could 
belong had been organized. Eleven percent 
replied that recreational facilities had been 
provided, while 7 percent replied that medi- 
cal care had been offered. However, 6 in 
every 10 married veterans stated that the 
schools had not provided any facilities for 
the wives and children of veterans. 





(This is the fourth of a second series of 
articles describing the results of a survey of 
college veterans based on the responses re- 
ceived from interviews with a scientifically 
selected sample of veterans attending all 
types of colleges located throughout the 
country. Ralph J. Strom, of the American 
Council on Education, was director of the 
project, and conducted the survey. The study 
was planned by a national committee ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and was made possible by a grant of 
funds from the Disabled American Veterans. 
Dean E. G, Williamson, of the University of 
Minnesota, acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee.) 

MINNEAPOLIS, March 12.—The influx of 
servicemen on the campuses of the Nation 
among other things has considerably raised 
the age level of college students, according 
to the results of a recent survey conducted 
by the American Council on Education with 
funds provided by the Disabled American 
Veterans, Many veterans returned to the 
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campus after a period of military service of 
from 1 to 5 years, while others were forced to 
delay their enrollment in college after grad- 
uation from high school for a similar period. 

This delay in their educational plans has 
necessarily resulted in a more mature and 
more experienced group of students and has 
wrought several important changes in the 
student life on the campus, the survey indi- 
cates. 

Many generalizations have been made as 
to the role veterans as a group play on the 
college campus and the extent to which 
they maintain a separate identity. 

The findings of this survey disclose that 
on many campuses veterans have organized 
in the hope that through such united ac- 
tion they might be able to present their 
problems more effectively. 

Further questioning of these veterans re- 
vealed, however, that such organizations are 
not considered very effective. Only 13 per- 
cent of the veterans interviewed thought 
that the benefits resulting from organiza- 
tions of this nature had been substantial. 
Forty-four percent replied that these organ- 
izations. had been of no help to them. Sig- 
nificant was the finding that the remain- 
ing 43 percent did not know or had no opin- 
ion as to the effectiveness of such student 
veterans’ organizations. 

Of those who said that such groups are 
of help, such assistance was found to be 
primarily in the area of housing. Others 
felt that these organizations give the vet- 
eran some representation on the campus, 
are instrumental in providing additional 
social activities for veterans, and are helpful 
in publicizing the particular problems of 
veteran students. 

The survey also revealed that a consider- 
able majority of college veterans are not 
members of any established veterans’ organ- 
ization, almost 7 out of every 10 veterans 
interviewed indicating that he was not a 
member of such an organization. The re- 
maining 30 percent are members of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, American 
Veterans Committee, etc., with many having 
membership in more than one of these 
groups. 

To find out whether this group of vet- 
erans participated to any extent in determ- 
ining administrative policies, they were 
asked if they could cite any instances in 
which the officials of their institutions had 
ever consulted the students in this respect. 
Sixty-eight percent replied that they could 
report no such instances. Eight percent 
stated that their counselor or adviser had 
requested their opinion concerning various 
problems of administration. Six percent 
of the group said that their own opinions 
had been obtained through their student 
councils or from surveys of student opinion 
conducted by various student organizations. 
Three percent of those interviewed replied 
that the students at their colleges had been 
consulted on curricular matters. At several 
institutions the survey showed the student 
body had been consulted regarding admin- 
istration policies of finances, housing, and 
athletic functions. 





Oil Profits Versus Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I am inserting in 
the Recorp another militant editorial 
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from the New York Post, from the issue 
of April 2, 1948, entitled “Oil Profits Ver- 
sus Security,” which expresses succinctly 
what many of us think of American pol- 
icy in the Middle East. 

Text of the editorial follows: 

Or Prorits VERSUS SECURITY 
(By T. O. Thackrey) 

Of all the lies circulated by the war-at- 
any-price clique the most vicious and the 
most unprincipled is the lie that our national 
safety—our very life—depends upon Arabian 
oil. 

This is the lie used as the excuse for our 
unprincipled policy on Palestine * * * 
“We must not offend the Arabs because our 
national security depends upon Arabian 
oil.” 

This is the lie used to cloak the fact that 
we betrayed Palestine not because we are 
of necessity dependent on Arabian oil, but 
because powerful private interests were and 
are reaping colossal dollar profits which 
might, conceivably, have been endangered. 

For this, we have encouraged Arabian war- 
fare on Palestine. 

For this, we are attacking, in the United 
Nations, the partition decision we helped to 
bring about. 

For this, we refuse to sell arms to the 
defenseless citizens of Palestine while the 
British blockade importation of arms bought 
elsewhere. 

For this, we have allied ourselves with the 
ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, concealed his 
war record in our State Department files, and 
dared to question the patriotism of any citi- 
zen who cried out against the shameful policy 
of buying oil—and private oil profits—with 
Palestinian blood 

But the truth is catching up with that 
monstrous dishonesty. 

The truth is that the President, the State 
Department, and the Defense Department, 
instead of assuring us of security, have seri- 
ously weakened our security. 

In the guise of making us strong, the bald 
fact is that cur national security has been 
harmed by this insistence on preferring oil 
from Arabia to oil from the North American 
Continent. 

More evidence is belng spread on the record 
by a series of stories which began in yester- 
day’s New York Post and Home News by 
Oliver Pilat of our Washington bureau. 

If we need oil—there is no reason for going 
to Arabia except profit; there was and is every 
reason for getting and developing the vast 
supply readily accessible across the border, 
easily defended in time of war and abundant- 
ly handy in time of peace. 

Mexico has a minimum of 10,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum reserves on the coast, and an 
undeveloped 10,000,000,000 barrels in reserves 
inland—at least 20,000,000,000 barrels—equal 
to 20 percent of the total known world sup- 
ply, but we ignore it: worse, we have deliber- 
ately blocked its development. 

The estimates are accurate, and by a 
strange coincidence cannot possibly be ques- 
tioned by our administrative departments, 
since they are made by exactly the same au- 
thority who explored the Arabian oil reserves: 
Dr. Everett De Golyer, who has recently com- 
pleted his exploration for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, 

Why have we neglected this supply, if we 
need oil so desperately for security and our 
domestic economy? 

Because this Government is bringing pres- 
sure on the Mexican Government to sell out 
title to these national resources to private 
oil companies; a scandal 100 times greater 
than the Teapot Dome scandal which 
wrecked the Harding administration. 

he Mexican Government has offered con- 
tracts calling for 10 to 20 percent of the 
value of all oil produced, plus operating ex- 
penses, but our State Department working 
with private oil companies in asking for an 
outright title 





More: oil companies willing to accept the 
Mexican Government's terms have been un- 
able to obtain shipments of steel and other 
necessary equipment for the development of 
Mexican oil on the excuse that these mate- 
rials were too scarce to be spared. 

But the administration ruled that it was 
perfectly all right to send enormous quanti- 
ties of these supplies, instead, half-way round 
the world to Arabia on the ground that we 
must have the oil. 

What security are we concerned with, gen- 
tlemen? 

The security of the United States and all 
of its citizens—or merely the security of the 
profits of the American-Arabian oil company? 





Give Us a Strong Air Force—The 
Strongest In the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondcey, April 12, 1948 


fr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for a long time it has been my earnest 
conviction that the security of this Na- 
tion—and the security of this hard- 
earned peace—can best be protected by 
an air force second to none. 

On the floor of this House on March 15 
I reminded the Members that this Ne- 
tion has sacrificed her leadership in air 
power and that the most important fac- 
tor in correcting this bad—possibly 
fatal—situation is time. 

Time is one thing we cannot appro- 
priate. W> can either save it or waste 
a. 

In my remarks on that occasion 1 
month ago I urged that this Congress 
act, and act quickly, to supply the appro- 
priations for a 70 group air force. 

On March 25 I spoke again over a 
State-wide network in Texas. Again I 
repeated the warning and reemphasized 
the urgency of strengthening our air arm 
to restore the United States world su- 
premacy in the air. 

SUPPORTS 70 GROUPS IN COMMITTEE 


After my return from Texas, I sup- 
ported a resolution asking for a 70 group 
air force in the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

On every opportunity, I have sought to 
secure the peace by supporting an air 
force second to none—that, I believe, is 
the most vital need of our defense today. 

Since mnaking my views Known in Texas 
through the State-wide broadcast, I re- 
ceived hundreds of letters supporting 
preparedness as the best means of keep- 
ing the peace. Among these letters have 
been many from veterans who fought in 
World War II and who are most inter- 
ested in preventing world war III. 

Reading these letters from Texas vet- 
erans I have found one theme repeated 
over and over, and over, “Give us a 
strong air force—the strongest in the 
world.” 

I wrote three of these veterans the 
other day to express my views on a 70- 
group air force. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this letter, summarizing my 
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strong belief in the necessity of a larger 
air force, in the REcorD: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., April 9, 1948. 
Mr, PAut W. TREPTOW, Jr., 
Houston, Tez. 
Mr. HuGH B. GILMourR, 
Midland, Tex. 
Mr. R. J. FRIcK, 
Dallas, Tez. 

My Dear FRIENDS: Since the three of you 
feel as I do about the urgency of building our 
Air Force into the world’s greatest, in the 
interest of saving time, I am writing this let- 
ter to you jointly and will express my views 
in some detail. 

There is a time to talk and a time to act. 
The time for action to provide this .Nation 
with a 70-group air force is here. 

The first order of business for Congress is 
a first-class Air Corps because: 

1. Air power is the deciding power in the 
world today. 

2. Our Air Force is second strength, 
equipped largely with second-rate craft, and 
in this air age, if you are second, you are 
last. . 

3. The air force we have on the last day 
of peace will be the air force we have on 
the first day of war—and our present air 
force is not adequate for either peace or war, 

4. A first-rate air force cannot be de- 
signed and produced overnight, and it 
imperative that we get started now. 

5. Our present plane supply is not ade- 
quate for training of both reserve and new 
personnel and we need the planes to take 
our reserves out of obsolete World War II 
craft and train them in modern jets. 

6. Air victories are not won by pilots alone; 
ground personnel, radar men, weather ob- 
servers, and hundreds more are essential to 
the team, and the larger air force is needed 
to train men for these important jobs. 

7. Ground troops must often be air-borne 
in mcdern warfare, and a larger air force is 
needed to provide adequate air transport 
facilities. 

8. We are told that one country is building 
aircraft at a minimum rate of 1,000 per 
month. We are far behind, In the world 
today, the roar of airplane engines is more 
impressive than the guarded words of diplo- 
macy. 

9. Our strategic industrial and agricultural 
targets will be the Pearl Harbors of the nexi 
war and only an adequate air force can de- 
fend us, 

10. In peace or in war, an adequate air 
force is our best hope of security—and only 
an air force of at least 70 groups can be con- 
sidered adequate. : 

Hundreds of veterans have written me this 
week urging Congress to act on prepared- 
ness. I support the European recovery plan, 
the world’s greatest air force, revival of se- 
lective service, and universal military train- 
ing in that order. 

I pledge my full effort to securing that 
goal, 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 








Since Passage of ERP a Plan for Federal 
Union of Democracies Should Be Cozn- 
sidered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the high points of a speech by Mr. Ed- 
mund Orgill, a leading citizen and busi- 
-nessman of Memphis, Tenn. Most of us 
recognize that to sustain a lasting peace, 
steps other than the ERP are going to be 
necessary. The Members of Congress, 
particularly those on foreign relations 
committees, should now commence giv- 
ing consideration to plans for bringing 
the democracies of the world into a def- 
inite working agreement for the preser- 
vation of peace. A good beginning: in 
this connection would be close considera- 
tion of a plan of Clarence Streit for a 
Federal Union of the Free. Interest and 
support of this idea is growing rapidly. 
Many prominent citizens, such as Mr. 
Orgill, are giving heavily of their time 
in its espousal. I invite your attention 
to Mr. Orgill’s excellent address: 


As you all know, Iam a businessman, pres- 
ident of Orgill Bros. & Co., wholesale hard- 
ware distributors. I am greatly concerned 
about the preservation of our individual 
freedom and personal liberty and the Amer- 
ican way of life. And I find a great many 
others are worried about the same thing. 

In almost every newspaper and magazine 
you pick up there are news items and arti- 
cles which make you feel that it is going to 
be a tough fight to preserve our heritage 
and hand it down to our children, 

Do you ask, “Why. worry?” 

Well, we have seen Soviet Russian com- 
munism gobble up central Europe. We have 
seen its extension into Korea, Manchuria, 
China. It has made inroads into Finland 
and Italy. Worse still, fellow travelers are 
at work in the western European democra- 
cies and even in Canada and Australia. And 
what’s worst of all here at home, I doubt if 
we can stop their propaganda and infiltra- 
tion by armed force, and I do not believe 
that we, in the United States, can retain 
our personal freedoms in a Communist 
world, The best we could hope for probably 
would be a military dictatorship—without 
liberty. 

on there any here who ask “What’s the 
matter with communism?” Who look upon 
it as just another economic system? 

I think not; we all detest it, because it 
denies completely the dignity of man and 
the sanctity of the human soul. It allows 
no individual freedom or personal liberty. 
Man is the servant of the state; his life is 
ordered by the state; if he doesn’t do what 
he is told, he is shot and killed. Or he com- 
mits suicide. 

Now, the reason I am here is because I 
think I have discovered how we can do 
something about arresting communism and 
strengthening true democracy. How we can 
not only preserve our own personal liber- 
ties but even in the course of years extend 
them to all other people, all over the world. 

The answer is contained in the book, 
Union Now, written by Clarence Streit. 

Of equal interest are three articles which 
appeared in the January issue of the maga- 
zine Freedom and Union, which is edited by 
Streit. One of them is by Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts; another tells how 
a common currency might be worked out and 
what its effect would be. 

Everything I’m going to say today, every- 
thing in the pamphlets, is based on Streit’s 
book, Union Now. It is a remarkable book, 
and I believe will go down in history as one 
of the great books on political science. 

I hope many of you will read Union Now, 
because in my talk today I can give you only 
a few of the main points of this great pro- 
posal. It is going to be up to you, to read, 
and study, and poncer. 

You may be interested to know that I first 
read Union Now at the insistence of my 


friend, Lucius Burch, who loaned me his copy: 


in July 1946, I read the book and was com- 


pletely convinced, but was not particularly 
worried, because I thought Russia could be 
dealt with and thought we ought to give the 
UNO a chance. However, I was deeply im- 
pressed and wanted to know the author, I 
wanted him to come to Memphis and talk. 
These desires were realized last November 
when he did come to Memphis and made 
three talks on “The Federal Union of the 
Free.” 

As a result, a branch of Federal Union, Inc., 
has been established in Memphis with 120 
members, mostly businessmen, and several of 
us are actively trying to tell others about it— 
writing letters, making speeches, doing what- 
ever we can. 

This Clarence Streit is a great man—but, 
with it, completely humble. He is giving his 
life, fighting for our freedom and his own. 

Born in Missouri, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Montana, soldier and officer in World 
War I, assigned to Versailles during the writ- 
ing of the treaty, then a Rhodes scholar, then 
foreign correspondent all over Europe for 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and New 
York Times. He was stationed at Geneva 
to observe and report on the deliberations of 
the League of Nations. 

The vision of a federal union of the free 
came to him in 1933, and he delivered a series 
of lectures at an eastern university, embody- 
ing the idea. 

He had no money and it took him from 
1933 to 1939 to get his book published. 

It enjoyed much popularity and caused 
much discussion in 1939 and 1940. 

He starts out with the premise that the 
thing which we want most to preserve, our 
greatest heritage, is our individual freedom, 
the dignity of man. He doesn't even put 
peace first. He says peace and prosperity 
will follow. If Hitler had won the last 
World War, his power would have been so 
great, over all the world, that he, undoubt- 
edly, could have enforced peace, but cer- 
tainly, there would have been no individual 
freedom, freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of the press. We would not 
have been secure in our own homes. Our 
lives would have been ordered by the govern- 
ment, we would be living for the glory of the 
government, and for the glory of the dicta- 
tors. Yet, there would have been peace. 

The question is, “How can these freedoms, 
which are guaranteed to us by the Bill of 
Rights, be best preserved for us and ex- 
tended to all mankind”? Streit proposes, a 
federal union of the free. He proposes that 
the United States unite with other civil- 
liberty democracies in a federal union 
modeled on our Constitution. The democ- 
racies, which he suggests our uniting with, 
are those which have proved most capable 
of assuring the individual the basic lib- 
erties covered by our Bill of Rights. They 
include the United States, Canada, Britain, 
Ireland, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, New Zea- 
land, Australia, the Union of South Africa. 
He admits some of these might not want to 
join now, and that some others might be 
included. Undoubtedly some of the Cen- 
tral and South American countries. Per- 
haps the Philippines might be invited at the 
start. This would have the advantage of 
bringing into the union some Asiatic peo- 
ple, and show that no racial barriers were 
intended. The idea is that the republic, 
thus formed, would be a nucleus for a world 
government. The republic would be ex- 
pected to grow, just as the United States 
grew from 13 to 48 States. This great union 
would stay in the United Nations organiza- 
tion in order to work with all countries 
throughout the world. Eventually when all 
other nations had joined up, it would sup- 
plant the United Nations. 

In this new union, you and I would still 
be citizens of Memphis, and Shelby County, 
and Tennessee, and the United States of 
America, but in addition, we would also ke 
citizens of the larger union of the free. 
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We would still elect our local and national 
Officials, but in addition, we would elect rep- 
resentatives to the legislative branch of the 
union of the free, and have a vote for the 
union's top executive, or executive council. 

A constitutional convention would have to 
be called, with each of the countries send- 
ing delegates. Their job would be to work 
out a constitution which would assign cer- 
tain powers to the new union of the free 
and leave all other powers with the existing 
governments. 

Some of the powers, which probably would 
be given to the federal union of the free are 

1. The sole right to conduct foreign re- 
lations. 

2. Maintain armed forces. 

3. Issue currency. 

4. Regulate commerce and communica- 
tions between member nations. 

5. Grant union citizenship. 

The union should, of course, have the 
power to tax and uphold its bill of rights. 

If you have never thought about this much, 
your first reaction might well be, “It’s a pipe 
dream.” The countries are too far apart, 
the people are too diverse in their thinking, 
they speak different languages. 

The people who made up our Thirteen Col- 
onies were just about as diverse in their na- 
tionalities, and in their religious beliefs, as 
the peopole who make up our 14 democracies. 
They had an awful time, agreeing on a Con- 
stitution, and uniting under one Govern- 
ment. Many of the wisest men of that day 
did not believe it was possible. 

Let me read you what Josiah Tucker, dean 
of Gloucester, had to say: 

“As to the future grandeur of America, and 
its being a rising empire under one head, 
whether republican or monarchial, it is one 
of the wildest and most visionary notions 
that ever was conceived, even by the writers 
of romance. 

“The mutual antipathies and clashing in- 
terests of the Americans, their differences of 
government, habitudes, and manners indi- 
cate that they will have no center of union 
and no common interests. They can never 
be united into one compact empire under 
any species of government whatever; a dis- 
united people until the end of time, suspi- 
cious and distrustful of each other, they wiil 
be divided and subdivided into little com- 
monwealths, or principalities, according to 
natural boundaries, by great bays of the sea, 
and by vast rivers, lakes, and ridges of 
mountains.” 

Patrick Henry, the great patriot, bitterly 
Opposed our union of the free. 

The separate Colonies had to turn over 
to the Federal Government certain powers, 
and they were not very keen about doing it. 
But after they did, the country grew and 
flourished, and you all know very well that 
this would not have happened if the Colo- 
nies had stayed joined only by the Articles 
of Confederation. If each one had contin- 
ued to maintain an army and issue cur- 
rency, if each one had kept in effect the 
tariffs and trade barriers which they had 
already set up. 

The United States of America is not the 
only federal union which has worked. Can- 
ada is a federal union, as is the Union of 
South Africa, and also Switzerland. Did 
you know that there has never been a fed- 
eral union which failed to work? Did you 
know that in Switzerland four languages 
are spoken and the constitution and laws 
are published in four languages—German, 
French, Italian, and Romansch? 

Now, on the contrary, there has never 
been a league or confederation which did 
work. Some of us think of the League of 
Nations as one of the first leagues, but they 
have been having leagues almost as far back 
as you can read in history. 





I would like to emphasize the difference 
between a league and a federal union, which 
will show you why one works and one 
doesn't. 
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A league or an alliance is simply an agree- 
ment between two or more sovereign states. 
If one of the states violates the agreement, 
there’s no way to punish the violator except 
by war—and war is what you are trying to 
eliminate. Furthermore, when you try to 
punish a state by war, you wind up by pun- 
ishing a lot of innocent people. Now, in a 
federal union, all of the citizens of the sep- 
arate states are also citizens of the union, 
just as we, of Tennessee, are citizens of the 
United States. The laws of the union are 
enforced on the individual citizens, and not 
en the separate states. If there is a violation 
of any federal law, the violator is hailed into 
court. Nobody suffers except the guilty in- 
dividual. It is practically impossible to en- 
force international law on sovereign states— 
it is comparatively easy to enforce law on 
individual citizens. 

After Mr. Streit’s visit I wrote a good many 
letters inviting people to join the Memphis 
branch of Federal Union, Inc., and to read 
his book Union Now. I received one letter 
in which the writer said he did not see how 
any good could come from getting mixed up 
with a bunch of foreigners who were mostly 
un-Christian, and who did not believe in 
democracy and individual freedom. My re- 
ply to this gentleman was to suggest that 
he read the book and note that the people 
in the countries listed, by and large, have 
the same beliefs with regard to individual 
rights as we do. I also suggested that the 
percentage of Christians in these countries 
was probably just as great as in the United 
States. 

I co not think there ever would have 
been a democracy or any talk of the equality 
of man if our Lord had not sent His Son, 
Jesus Christ, to come and dwell among us. 
The value of the individual, human dignity, 
personal freedom are all based on Christian- 
ity and cannot and do not exist except where 
Christianity is the predominant religion. In 
my. mind the success of any federal union 
of the free, or any other union, is entirely 
and completely dependent upon the Christian 
religion for its foundation. ~ 

This Federal Union would be so strong as 
to make Russia seem a weakling beside it. 
The power of these few Civil-liberty democ- 
racies, if united in a Federal Union, would 
be much greater than all the rest of the world 
put together. 

It would have more productive power, more 
armed power (including practically all atomic 
power); it would control from 60 to 96 per- 
cent of the essential raw materials. And, 
more than all this, it would have predom- 
inant moral power. 

All right, you say; when do we start? I 
say right now. The Marshall plan is just 
crying for a Federal Union of the Free to 
make it really effective. 

Listen to this basic passage in the Marshall 
plan: 

“Our policy is directed, not against any 
country or doctrine, but against hunger, pov- 
erty, desperation, and chaos. Its purpose 
should be the revival of a working economy in 
the world, so as to permit the emergence of 
political and social conditions in which free 
institutions can exist. Such assistance must 
not be on a piecemeal basis. Any assistance 
that this Government may render in the fu- 
ture should provide a cure, rather than a mere 
palliative.” 

A Federal Union of the Free would assure 
victory in our attack against “hunger, pov- 
erty, desperation, and chaos.” It would 
achieve its first objective, “the revival of a 
working economy in the world, in which free 
institutions can exist.” 

How could it do this? 

Well, what is needed? 

Think of the world-wide trade possibili- 
ties—one currency in this great new Union 
of the Free—no passports, no visas, no tariffs, 
no trade barriers—why,. American private 
capital and managerial efficiency would pour 
into the shattered and obsolete factories in 
tlre European democracies. 


These freedom-loving states come first, in 
order to head off communism, while there is 
yet time—in order to preserve their liberty 
and freedom—and ours. fter that, rebuild- 
ing and development of the balance of the 
world would follow naturally, and in orderly 
fashion. 

A true government would evolve. A world 
government with freedom for all. 

The way I feel about all this, is that 
we are bound to have some kind of world 
government sooner or later. Therefore, we 
ought to be figuring out the kind which will 
most surely preserve our individual freedom, 
and what we call the American way of life. 

I think—this is it. 

What should America do about it now? 

No. 1. As a stop-gap or emergency meas- 
ure, extend aid to Western Europe, as pro- 
vided in the Marshall plan. 

No. 2. AS a permanent long-range solu- 
tion, call a constitutional convention of the 
democracies possessing our ideals of per- 
sonal liberty, to work out plans for the 
Federal Union of the Free. 

I hope this will be done while there is 
time to arrest Communism and prevent 
another war, rather than wait until com- 
munism and another war force us to do it. 

Let me read you the words of George 
Washington. He was chairman of our con- 
stitutional convention, when our fore- 
fathers were working out our Federal Union 
of the United States. 

They say this is the only speech he made. 

“It is too probable, that no plan we pro- 
pose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to 
please the people, we offer what we, our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterward de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair; the 
event is in the hand of God. 

“This is our final opportunity. One more 
mistake may be the last.” 








Palestine—Oil Is the Focal Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a remarkable examination 
of American policy in the Middle East, 
with particular relation to Palestine and 
the partition problem, taken from the 
February-March issue of Palestine, a pe- 
riodical published by the American Zion- 
ist Emergency Council, of 342 Madison 
Avenue. 

I regard this article as authoritative. 
I do not claim it is impartial. It states 
the position of Zionist groups in America, 
and it states it well. 

It is my hope that insertion of this 
article in the Recorp will cause many of 
you who received this issue of Palestine 
to examine all the contents. Taken as 
a whole, this issue is a brilliant exposi- 
tion of the fallacies which have entered 
into American policy. Not national secu- 
rity but private property is dictating cur- 
rent policy in the Middle East. 

The article follows: 

Is PAarTITION AGAINST AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INTEREST?—AN EXAMINATION OF CURRENT 
ANTIPARTITION PROPAGANDA 
Ever since the General Assembly of the 

United Nations adopted the partition plan 


for Palestine, opponents of the plan have 
conducted a vigorous campaign aimed at 
its annulment. As soon as any one of 
their arguments is refuted by factual de- 
velopments, a variant is put forward or a 
new rumor spread. Indeed, the arguments 
never seem to die even when by all rules of 
logic they would seem to have been elimi- 
nated. For example, while the UN plan 
was being discussed last autumn, the most 
frequently heard arguments against it were 
that American support of partition would 
lead the Arab countries to aline themselves 
with Soviet Russia, and would cause King 
ibn-Saud to cancel the American oil con- 
cession in Saudi Arabia. , 

The facts of the case are, of course, that 
though the United States did officially sup- 
port the plan for Palestine partition, no 
alinement between the Arab States and the 
Soviet Union has taken place. The Arab 
rulers are realistic enough to understand 
that Soviet influence in their lands would 
lead inevitably to the downfall of their 
thoroughly autocratic regimes—it is no acci- 
dent that the Communist Party is outlawed 
in every one of the Arab States. Nor has 
King ibn-Saud canceled the oil concession 
in his territory. Both before and after the 
UN decision he made repeated public state- 
ments to the effect that he has no intention 
of canceling the concession—will, in fact, 
provide all necessary protection to keep it 
functioning normally. Almost the entire 
budget of Saudi Arabia, it will be recalled, 
is furnished by the income from oil royal- 
ties—a situation paralleled in Iraq. 


RED THREAT MYTH 


Nevertheless, the threats of a Soviet-Arab 
alinement and of the loss of Saudi Arabian 
oil continue to be hurled at the American 
public, in the hope that those who hear or 
read them will be ignorant of the facts 
which refute them. There is a striking paral- 
lel in the case of the allegation publicly re- 
leased by the British Foreign Office in the 
columns of the New York Times, to the effect 
that numerous Communist agents were 
sprinkled among the 12,000 uncertificated 
Jewish immigrants who sailed from Rumania 
for Palestine in December. This tale met 
an uncomfortable fate when the British 
commander of the Cyprus camps where the 
immigrants are interned, denied having any 
knowledge of Communist affiliations among 
any of the 12,000 immigrants or of Commu- 
nist literature found, as alleged, among their 
possessions, Sir Godfrey Collins’ statement 
should have put a swift end to the tale—but 
it continues to reappear in one version or 
another. And meantime under wretched 
conditions masses of Jews flee precipitately 
from the lands of eastern Europe driven both 
by the desire for an independent national 
existence of their own and by the fact that 
they belong to precisely that lower middle 
class which is being wiped out by the Com- 
munist regimes. In other words the Jews 
fleeing from eastern Europe are precisely 
those who are unwilling to live under the 
Communist-dominated regimes while within 
Palestine Jewry itself the Communist group 
is infinitesimal in size and the economy of 
the community is based partly on coopera- 
tive socialism of the western European type 
and partly on small individual enterprise. 

The threat of Communist infiltration into 
the Middle East through Jewish immigra- 
tion is only one of the barrage of anti- 
partition arguments now being so widely 
spread. Over and over again we are told 
that the unrest caused by the partition plan 
may have an adverse effect on the flow of 
middle eastern oil; may lose America the 
friendship of Arabs and Moslems everywhere; 
may provide the Soviet Union with a foothold 
in the Middle East; and may make the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state so difficult that it 
had better be scrapped altogether. 


OIL IS FOCAL POINT 


Oil is, of course, the focal point. Already, 
the argument goes, violent Arab reaction to 








American support of partition has led to 
sabotage of the arrangements necessary for 
the transmission of Middle East oil to Eu- 
rope. Upon this oil, the argument con- 
tinues, the success of the Marshall plan for 
European recovery is dependent. Thus, the 
salvation of the non-Communist world may 
be blocked—it is clearly implied—by Zionist 
aspirations, 

What are the facts about Middle East oil 
and the European recovery program? First 
of all, production of oil in Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrein, Iraq, and Egypt goes on unimpeded; 
new oil fields have just been opened by Amer- 
ican concessionaires in Egypt. Plainly, the 
Arab countries are as eager as ever to obtain 
maximum oil royalties—royalties which 
would be curtailed by reduction of the 
amount of oil produced or piped. The re- 
fusal of the Syrian Government to ratify its 
agreement with regard to the Trans-Arabian 
pipe line (which, incidentally, is not sched- 
uled to get into full operation until 1950), is 
often specifically attributed to Syrian oppo- 
sition to the partition of Palestine. The 
fact, however, is that the attitude of the 
Syrian Government is due to a quarrel be- 
tween Syria and Lebanon as to their respec- 
tive shares in the pipe-line royalties. Far 
from wishing to lose a much-needed source 
of dollar income, the Syrian Prime Minister, 
Jamil Mardam Bey, is reliably known to have 
assured American oil officials of eventual 
consent to the pipe-line agreement, asking 
the oil men, in return, for help in obtaining 
American backing for Syria’s currency which 
has just been cut off by the Syrian Govern- 
ment from dependence on the French franc, 
The pipe line represents 60,000 jobs for 
Syrians and popular demonstrations against 
the Government have occurred in an effort 
to speed ratification of the pipe-line agree- 
ment. Interesting evidence as to the Arab 
States’ attitude on the pipe line comes from 
the Beirut correspondent of Al-Hoda, the New 
York Arabic daily. In a dispatch sent by 
air early in March, he reports that Egypt, 
Syria, and the Lebanon are all vying with 
each for the pipe-line terminus. Syria has 
sent a special envoy to King ibn-Saud to ask 
him to use his influence with the oil com- 
panies to the end that the terminus be the 
Syrian port of Latakieh. Lebanon has al- 
ready agreed to the use of Sidon as a 
terminus, 

No less an expert on the matter than B. E. 
Hull, president of the Trans-Arabian Pipe 
Line Co., stated on February 13, 1948 (see the 
New York Herald Tribune), “As 875 miles of 
the 1,075-mile pipe-line route lie within 
Saudi Arabia itself, delays nearer the Medi- 
terranean are not expected to delay comple- 
tion of the line by 1950 as scheduled. Back 
of the decision to speed up construction in 
Saudi Arabia, were the public assistances 
given by King ibn-Saud that American oil 
activities within his kingdom would be pro- 
tected regardless of what happened else- 
where. Stable conditions prevailing within 
Saudi Arabia are reflected in current field re- 
ports of steady progress of construction on 
the off-loading terminal at Ras el Misha’ab 
on the upper Persian Gulf coast.” 


OIL WILL FLOW 


It may thus quite safely be assumed that 
unless a new world war interrupts normal 
communications, the oil of the Middle East 
will continue te flow to Europe. In the 
event of war, it should be remembered, for- 
mal ownership of oil fields, pipe lines, and 
refineries is of little account. Accessibility 
is the thing that matters above all. The Ru- 
manian oil fields in Ploesti were owned 
mainly by American and British companies, 
but in World War II, it was Hitler who used 
their oil, for Ploesti was accessible to Ger- 
many and not to the western powers. Sim- 
ilarly, for many crucial months the oil of 
Iran, Iraq, and other Middle East countries 
was inaccessible to allied tankers, and Amer- 
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ican and Caribbean reserves were drawn 
upon disproportionately. In the light of the 
length of our line of communication with the 
Middle East and the fact that Russia is the 
only great power whose home territory is 
adjacent to the Middle East, it would seem 
only prudent not to count on Middle East 
oi! reserves in the event of a major war. For 
authoritative confirmation of this general 
statement, see the March 1, 1948 Foreign 
Policy Report, American Security and For- 
eign Oil, by Dr. Bernard Brodie, resident 
professor of the National War College during 
the war, now associate professor of interna- 
tional relations at Yale University. 

Since Arab interest in selling oil to the 
United States is so obvious and so well known, 
it is only logical to ask why the oil com- 
panies should be so concerned with defeating 
the partition proposal. That they are work- 
ing toward that end they have themselves 
publicly testified. A February 24, 1948, UP 
dispatch from Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, reads: 
“In return for iobn-Saud’s continued friend- 
ship, the officials said, Aramco has redoubled 
its lcbbying efforts in Washington to con- 
vince the Government that support of par- 
tition might force abandonment of this proj- 
ect potentially the greatest American invest- 
ment in any foreign country. William A. 
Eddy, former Middle East expert in the State 
Department, has been retained by the com- 
pany to present its case, and the public rela- 
tions budget has been increased, they said.” 

The reason for this lobbying activity is not 
too difficult to understand. The only stand- 
ard which the owners of the Saudi Arabian 
concession apply to any Middle East issue 
or development is its possible effect on the 
company’s business interests and profits. 
This is the natural approach of the business- 
man, and, under normal conditions, one could 
hardly quarrel with it, particularly in the 
light of the fact that Saudi Arabian oil has 
already provided many millions in net profit 
to the Arabian American Oil Co. and is likely 
to supply many more millions. 


ARAMCO WINS 


Applying the yardstick of business and 
profits to the Palestine problem, ARAMCO 
soon arrived at the conclusion that, as far 
as it was concerned, Jewish need and hope 
for national rebirth in their historic home- 
land was no help and might prove disturbing. 
Even though concessions to zionism cannot 
cause ibn-Saud to withdraw the concession, 
they may put him in a bad mood and com- 
pel ARAMCO to placate him by increasing his 
share in the profits or by other measures, 
This was enough to make ARAMCO take a 
hostile attitude toward zionism. 

All this is human, and therefore, under- 
standable. But the oil men have gone much 
further. Over a number of years they have 
skillfully impressed our policy makers in 
Washington with the idea that America’s 
national interests are necessarily and always 
identical with ARAMCO'’s business interests. 
This supposed identity of interests between 
the American people and the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. was manifestly absent 
when ARAMCO overcharged the American 
Navy for petroleum supplies to the tune of 
many millions of dollars, and when ARAMCO 
manipulated its affairs so as to deprive the 
United States Treasury of large sums in cor- 
poration taxes—as has been demonstrated 
before a Senate committee just recently. 
Men from ARAMCO and its partner corpora- 
tions were placed in key Government posi- 
tions where they could promote the com- 
panies’ interpretation of American national 
interests in the Middle East. The records 
of the Special Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program show at 
least two cases of men who, while in service 
with the Department of State and with the 
Petroleum Administration, were at the same 
time on the pay roll of ARAMCO or of one of 
the large oil companies controlling ARAMCO, 
Other men, till recently associated with the 
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Near Eastern policies of the United States 
Government, are now working for them. 

It goes without sayirg that the national 
interests of the United States are not neces- 
sarily identical with the interests of a pri- 
vate business concern. The whims and pref- 
erences of ibn-Saud may be all-powerful with 
ARAMCO, but to the American Government 
they should constitute only one of many 
factors affecting the situation. American for- 
eign policy must be based on an over-all 
picture of American interests, on established 
American traditions, on international com- 
mitments, on the interests of world peace, 
and on the United Nations. When the line 
of demarcation is drawn between American 
national interests and ARAMCO’s interests 
it becomes apparent that while the United 
States is interested in the production and 
export of Middle East oil, it should not be 
asked to underwrite every private desire of 
the concession holder. 


ANTI-BRITISH FEELING HIGH 


American-Soviet agreement on Palestine 
partition was generally regarded as a for- 
tunate development. The two Great Powers, 
at loggerheads on every other international 
issue, found a common approach to one im- 
portant problem. This augured well for the 
United Nations, for the prospects of world 
peace, and for the adequate solution of the 
Palestine issue. The present rumor, which 
is so persistently cultivated in certain Amer- 
ican and British circles, presenting this 
American-Soviet concurrence as a devilish 
device of the Kremlin to make America un- 
popular among the 80,000,000 Arabs or even 
the 350,000,000 Moslems in the world, should 
certainly not be taken seriously. How, in- 
deed, could the Soviet exploit in its own in- 
terests the alleged Arab dissatisfaction with 
the American stand on Palestine, if the Soviet 
has adopted the same attitude as America? 

On another level, it is suggested that in 
supporting partition, Russia looked forward 
to chaos in Palestine which would provide an 
excuse to send Russian troops into that coun- 
try. Oddly enough, this argument is used 
by those who oppose any move that would 
bring to an end the chaotic conditions now 
prevalent in Palestine. If the American 
Government is concerned with this contin- 
gency, it has only to use its influence, through 
diplomatic and United Nations channels, to 
the end that the UN decision be speedily 
carried out. 

On still another level, it is whispered that 
Arab friendship is essential to us in the 
event of another war. The fact is that even 
Great Britain—despite its determined oppo- 
sition to partition and despite its very out- 
spoken pro-Arab line of policy—cannot boast 
of having acquired genuine Arab friendship. 
This is clearly illustrated by events in Iraq, 
in connection with the recently concluded 
Anglo-Iraq treaty. Palestine did not figure 
at all in the bloody riots in Baghdad which 
forced the Iraqi Government to resign and 
the Prime Minister to flee the country. It 
was purely anti-British and anti-foreign sen- 
timent which caused these outbreaks. This 
despite the fact that Britain piloted Iraq 
toward early independence; sponsored Iraq 
for membership in the League of Nations and 
later in the United Nations; promoted the 
Arab League; trained Iraq’s Army and sup- 
plied its armaments. 

Another case in point is that of British- 
Egyptian relations. Anti-British feeling in 
Egypt is notorious. The Sudan question is 
only temporarily shelved. It is well under- 
stood that on the Sudan issue and on other 
issues, Egypt will be up in arms against 
Britain as soon as the Palestine question 1s 
disposed of, and irrespective of the manner 
in which it is solved. 


ARABS TAKE GIFTS 


From Britain and the United States, both, 
the Arabs will take as much as they can 
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get—in money, arms, military training, eco- 
nomic development and political support— 
and if a world crisis comes, they will, as pree 
viously, give little or nothing in return. It 
was so in the First and Second World Wars, 
and it will be so if and when a new world 
conflagration occurs. 

That the Arab states are so potent a milli- 
tary factor as to be able to make the exist- 
ence of a Jewish state impossible is still an- 
other notion invalidated by recent history 
and by simple contemporary facts. The mili- 
tary experts of our Government are certainly 
aware of the limited military resources of the 
Arab countries. They cannot help knowing 
also that a very considerable proportion of 
those resources are not available for use in 
Palestine since they are permanently tied 
down in the task of suppressing ever-present 
internal dissensiors. If the Arabian rioters 
were deprived of the indirect help which they 
derive from the attitude of benevolent neu- 
trality assumed by the British, their weak- 
ness would become evident. They have, de- 
spite that help and despite their thousands 
of well-armed Syrian and Iraqi troops, not 
succeeded in overcoming even a single iso- 
lated Jewish village. 

The arguments of the antipartition cam- 
paign are, when analyzed, incapable of con- 
firmation. Whether the campaign is mo- 
tivated by mistaken partiotic zeal in the case 
of Americans, by a desire to uphold British 
imperial rule in the case of Englishmen, by 
sentimental attachment to the Arabs, by 
financial self-interest, or simply by a deep- 
rooted dislike of Jews, cannot easily be estab- 
lished. Different motives may prevail in dif- 
ferent cases. What is essential is the realiza- 
tion that the current antipartition campaign 
does not spring from a detached impartial 
approach, but represents an attempt to jus- 
tify a preconceived aversion to the UN deci- 
sion by using any and all arguments that 
may come to hand. 





Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are concerned about the serious threat to 
the entire livestock industry of the 
United States which the foot-and-mouth 
disease situation in Mexico has caused. 
Certainly it would be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish not to do everything possi- 
ble now to prevent this disease from 
spreading into this country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association at 
their seventy-first annual convention in 
E] Paso, Tex., on March 17-18, 1948: 


It is regretfully true that the enormity 
and the gravity of the problem that we face 
because of the existence of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico is not realized by the 
American people. The false impression that 
this problem is peculiar to the livestock in- 
dustry and even localized on the border area 
is all too prevalent. This problem is of na- 
tional significance and bears upon all sec- 
tions of the country as well as upon all 
phases of our economy because it is a direct 
threat to the American—which now means 
the world's—food supply. We hope that the 
genuine universality of this danger will be- 
come known to all of the American people 


because we believe that from such knowl- 
edge will come strength to solve the problem, 

Because of our single purpose which is to 
protect our country from the disaster that 
foot-and-mouth disease brings, we, the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, in annual convention assembled in 
El Paso, Tex., do hereby adopt the following 
resolution: 

oy 

“We state it to be a fact that not only are 
the American people entitled to, but it is 
necessary that they should at all times be 
given, full, complete, and entirely accurate 
information concerning foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, its characteristics, and the full signifi- 
cance of what an outbreak of the disease in 
our own country would be. The American 
people should likewise be given the same 
type of information concerning all develop- 
ments in the program being conducted in 
Mexico in conjunction with the Mexican 
Government. This problem is of grave na- 
tional and international concern, is public 
in its nature, and no part of the true facts 
should be concealed or withheld. Any agen- 
cies of our Government possessing informa- 
tion concerning the problem or the program 
should immediately pass all of that infor- 
mation on to the public with complete 
frankness and accuracy. 

“ 

“We wish to express our gratitude and 
appreciation to the entire Congress of the 
United States for its intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the seriousness of the foot-and-mouth 
problem, and we commend the Congress for 
the thoroughness and speed with which it 
enacted all legislation requested for the pur- 
pose of combatting the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease problem. Especially do we appreciate 
and commend the fine and effective work 
done by the sudcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, known as the 
Gillie committee, for its study of the 
problem and its report to the Congress. We 
further express our keen appreciation of the 
wholehearted and intelligent action of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House and 
the Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate in handling legislation in connection 
with making available the funds necessary 
to fight the disease and protect our country. 
In this matter the entire Congress truly and 
intelligently represented and acted for the 
welfare of the entire country and the good 
of the people. 

“3 

“This association has heretofore on several 
occasions urged that the Department of 
Agriculture enter upon a program of scien- 
tific research into foot-and-mouth disease. 
We are aware of the fact that the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture now desires to institute, 


a research program for the close study of 
foot and mouth disease in all its aspects, and 
we fully endorse such purpose, but, at the 
same time, we respectfully suggest that such 
belated study and research can be of very 
little, if any, value in the present emergency 
fight to eradicate the disease from Mexico, 
though it would undoubtedly be of value in 
years to come. We are aware that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has requested leg- 
islation of the Congress to enable it, at its 
discretion, to establish such research lab- 
oratory in the continental United States. 
We have not forgotten the lessons taught us 
for many years by the Department of Agri- 
culture, its experts, and by other scientists, 
and we greatly fear that if such research into 
foot-and-mouth disease be conducted in the 
continental United States the fact that such 
research and experimentation would have to 
be done with the active, live virus would con- 
stitute a serious danger to our industry from 
a possible outbreak of the disease induced 
by such virus escaping from the control of 
the researchers. We, therefore, reiterate our 
previously expressed position that we are 
opposed to such research being conducted 
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within the continental limits of the United 
States, and hope that the importation of the 
live virus in any form or through any me- 
dium will be prohibited. But we do express 
our hope that such research work outside 
the United States be authorized and provi- 
sion be made therefor. 

“4 

“We are regretfully aware of the fact that 
the patrol of the international boundary line 
for the protection of this country against 
the infiltration of foot-and-mouth disease is 
now and has at all times been inadequate 
and ineffective. We urge that this patrol of 
our border be so strengthened and improved 
that it will be impossible for contraband 
livestock or other commodities to cross the 
boundary line or be brought into this 
country. 

“5 

“The canning program being rapidly de- 
veloped in the northern States of Mexico is 
proving to be a valuable and effective method 
for the disposal of large numbers of surplus 
cattle in that area. The full protection of 
this presently uninfected area and the recog- 
nition of the necessity for providing a mar- 
ket for the livestock of these Mexican States 
situated north of the quarantine line is es- 
sential to a well-considered plan of eradica- 
tion of the foot-and-mouth disease in Mex- 
ico. We commend the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States and all of its 
agencies employed in the program for the 
efficient and aggressive handling of this phase 
of the eradication work. And we further 
state that this particular project is so vital 
to the entire program that we insist that 
contracts for the purchase of canned meats 
from the named area be extended beyond 
the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. 

“6 

“The position of this association on the 
foot-and-mouth disease problem is the same 
now that it has been at all times. That 
disease must be eradicated. Its presence 
upon the North American Continent cannot 
be tolerated. The respective economies of 
the United States and of the Republic of 
Mexico cannot bear the burden of having this 
disease fastened on any place on the con- 
tinent, nor will the safety of the food supply 
of the world permit such strain to exist. 

“We deeply regret that efforts to secure 
eradication of the disease in Mexico have not 
been successful. We realize that large sums 
of money have been expended by our coun- 
try in the effort at eradication without suc- 
cess but we know that eradication must be 
accomplished. Not until such eradication 
has been effected will we be able to breathe 
with relief and face our responsibility of pro- 
ducing food for the world with any degree of 
confidence. 

“It ils our recommendation that a sincere 
fight to eradicate the disease be kept up con- 
stantly. We recommend that those officials 
upon whom rests the responsibility for the 
conduct of this fight concentrate their efforts 
to eradicate the disease by following a care- 
fully planned program that will have ulti- 
mate success. 

“First and foremost we recommend that 
the northern quarantine line in Mexico be 
developed into a genuine quarantine line. 
We fear that the present effort to maintain 
this northern quarantine line is not ade- 
quate. We cannot urge too strongly that 
such quarantine line, which is the outer de- 
fense for our country, be rigidly and hermet- 
ically maintained. 

“We recommend that the responsible offi- 
cials actually secure the adoption of the sug- 
gestions made by the Congress of the United 
States, which suggestions are also the sug- 
gestions of the official Advisory Committee, 
and that a qualified person be selected and 
appointed to manage and control the entire 
program and that such person be clothed 
with full authority to conduct the campaign. 











“We recommend that, between the north- 
ern quarantine line and the zone of infection 
a buffer zone be established and that all nec- 
essary steps, including slaughter and burial 
of any livestock that might become infected 
or directly exposed to infection in that zone 
and the judicious use of the best available 
vaccine, be adopted to keep such buffer zone 
free of infection. In the event of an out- 
break above the quarantine line we recom- 
mend the immediate slaughter and burial 
on the spot of all infected and exposed live- 
stock in that area and a complete quaran- 
tine of such zone of outbreak. 

“We recommend that constant effort be 
made to eradicate the disease within the 
zone of infection beginning at the northern 
edge of such zone and progressing southward. 
In such effort every available method must 
be used. Where practicable slaughter and 
burial of infected and exposed livestock 
should be conducted. And, whenever the 
circumstances justify such method, use of 
vaccine and localized quarantine and isola- 
tion of stock and premises, having in mind 
that, at all times, the slaughter and burial 
method is the only proven method of suc- 
cessful eradication and the education of the 
affected people should not be neglected, and 
whenever an area shall have been determined 
to have been cleaned of infection then re- 
stock such area, moving the southern quar- 
antine line of the buffer zone so as to incor- 
porate such cleaned area within such buffer 
zone. By such constant and serious pressure 
on the infection it is hoped and believed 
that the infection can gradually but surely 
be eradicated from all parts of our neighbor- 
ing Republic and the danger to our own 
country and to the world’s food supply can 
be eliminated. 

“Tt is our very sincere and earnest hope that 
the two nations involved, the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico, and all Officials, 
representatives and the agents of these two 
countries will never lose sight of the ulti- 
mate objective—the freeing of the North 
American Continent from the curse of the 
infection of foot-and-mouth disease. It is 
likewise our hope that the conduct of this 
campaign will be such that it will cement 
mutual friendship and respect between the 
governments and the peoples. And it is 
our hope and trust that the effort to prevent 
the further spread of the disease toward the 
international boundary line between the two 
countries will be successful, but we fear that, 
unless greatly strengthened, such will not 
be the result. And any spread of the dis- 
ease north of the present quarantine line will 
constitute an increased danger that will 
necessitate this country strengthening its 
defenses at the boundary line. 

“In the event of such a spread north of the 
present quarantine line—which we hope will 
not happen—then it is our recommendation 
that, in order to provide the then greatest 
available degree of security for our country 
and for the food supply of our people and of 
the world, it will be necessary to close the 
international boundary line to all traffic and 
commerce until such time as the same may 
be resumed with security and safety.” 





Bull Shoals—To Comrades in Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 
OF MISSOURI : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaz. March 31, 1948 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial entitled “Bull Shoals—To 
Comrades in Council,” by W. E. Free- 
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land, which appeared in the Taney 
County Republican, printed at Forsyth, 
Mo., of Thursday, March 25, 1948. 

W. E. Preeland is known both person- 
ally and through his eminent writings 
by many Members of this House. His 
plea with his people to be fair in dealing 
with our Government is worthy of note, 
particularly in these times when too 
many people have been imbued with the 
erroneous idea that the Government 
should support the people. He vividly 
portrays some of the picturesque, honest, 
sincere, and understanding Americans, 
who settled in the Ozarks and builded 
well, 

The editorial follows: 

BULL SHOALS—TO COMRADES IN COUNCIL 

(W. E. Freeland) 


The building of Bull Shoals Dam suggests 
@ spirit council meeting that we may draw 
from each of us his best and measure by 
that testing weight our own decision. 

We turn reluctant feet to a tryst that com- 
petent auhority has decided we must hold. 
We did not seek that tryst. But this is our 
country and its proper decision commands 
our acceptation without any bitterness or 
any cherishing of grief. 

Tonight, as the machine with unfeeling 
mechanical regularity responds to give the 
lettered words wherewith I try to give my 
thought to you, comrades living and com- 
rades dead stand about me to give the 
counsel of their lives. 

Let me heed the voices no longer tuned 
to winged words but voices still that thunder 
out of the spirit silence. 

From a quarter of a century ago I hear 
Uncle Bill Boyd speaking counsel that we 
need in this time of the keeping of our tryst. 

It was the first time I ever offered) my name 
for public office. My opponent had made 
a speech at Walnut Shade in which he had 
told the voters if they desired a farmer to 
represent them to vote for him; if they 
wished a newspaper man, to vote for me. 
Uncle Bill’s comment rang like an angel's 
harp from the choir of heaven as he said 
‘I thought that when we elect a repre- 
sentative that we elect a man to represent 
all of the people.” 

During the 16 years it was my privilege to 
try to represent you, my comrades, in the 
Missouri general assembly this comment 
of Uncle Bill Boyd was engraved upon my 
soul. I dared not consciously fail when such 
a comrade rested his faith im me; it was a 
command to utmost of my worth. 

In that gone day another comrade lived 
who stands by me tonight. Once in a school 
election as he went to vote, Jim Weather- 
man noticed one of the candidates for a 
place on the school board was an election 
judge. Jim looked at the man sternly and 
said, “You, a candidate and an election 
judge.” Then laying his ballot for the man 
to see he quietly marked his name off of 
the ballot. The courage of Jim Weather- 
man for simple fitness commands my worth. 

Who can recall that editorial of 25 years 
ago when I told of Uncle John McGill riding 
from the Mincy community through a cold 
and drizzling rain to discharge a civic duty 
for which there was no pay—for the doing 
of which no law except the command of his 
own conscience? Still, I hear him, on 
another occasion coming to me and saying 
he had been deceived and had made an error 
and asking how he might undo the mistake. 
He is with me tonight. 

The spirit of Uncle Lee Pine steps from the 
silence of gone days. His quiet firm spirit 
voice is speaking as it did ta me in the past. 
Well do I remember an instance he told me 
of when he was foreman on a fury and petty 
selfishness, little beyond words, was stand- 
ing across the path of justice. With un- 
assuming frankness he told me of the in- 
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stance and what had happened in that jury 
room. Knowing the earnest integrity of 
Uncle Lee Fine it was simple to understand 
how his character had shamed one man out 
of petty littleness and into truth. 

The Lee Fine homestead will lie beneath 
the lake water on the Bull Shoals Dam but 
no covering darkness can deny me the coun- 
sel of his life. The spirit handclasp of Lee 
Pine abides with me and demands my worth. 

How eagerly in the lost time did I look 
for the visit of Uncle Jink Blankenship. No 
darkness was so rough with sorrow and dis- 
appointment but he could smooth away the 
roughness and win from it a smile. Grief 
and blood ties close as life itself could not 
tear him away from justice. In the darkest 
hour of sorrow when his son, Edgar, had been 
acquitted’ for killing Ol Hart, Uncle Jink 
talked to me from the deeps of a suffering 
heart. He told me the sorrow had robbed 
him of years of life; that though he be- 
lieved his son had been aggravated into hot 
blood and had just claim to have that con- 
sidered that he did not think he should have 
escaped all penalty. That was the sense of 
justice of Uncle Jink Blankenship. 

How faithfully he attends me still and 
how his cheerful voice rings true out of the 
spirit silence to demand my worth. 

I could summon other comrades, living 
and dead, until the pages of this paper would 
overflow. But let these do. Every reader 
will remember one or more of them. In this 
tryst let us be mindful of their high char- 
acter; let us merit their living spirit presence 
in this hour. 

These comrades command us to put away 
disappointment; deny any bitterness en- 
trance into our hearts. They call upon us to 
come to our tryst with accepting reason in 
our mind. 

We are not entitled to any profit in our 
settlement, we are not supposed to suffer 
any loss. 

The Little Rock office is proceeding with 
promptness to help to lessen so far as may 
be the harshness that cannot be avoided in 
such a project as the Bull Shoals Dam. The 
settlement will present difficulties. The Gov- 
ernment must buy what we did not wish 
to sell. The conscience of the Nation com- 
mands that we be given just compensation. 

The limitations of all human endeavor 
will set certain restrictions. A friend of 
mine, one of the most successful newspaper- 
men in the State said to me not long ago 
in St. Louis: 

“Of course, you will be paid for the loss of 
business due to your having to move.” 

I said, “No.” 

Then with great emphasis he said: 

“Why that’s not fair, you will be damaged, 
and you know and everyone knows you will 
be damaged fn loss of business by having to 
move.” 

This earnest friend of mine had not studied 
the limitations of humanity. I know I shall 
lose and lose heavily by the necessity of 
change. I shall suffer anxiety, a great many 
trials will come up, I will have to neglect 
business, have already had to do it; the very 
necessity to take counsel with the conscience 
of my country as expressed by the courts has 
cost me much. 

But I am commanded to remember that 
speculative damages are not a part of just 
compensation. The courts can set no rule 
by which they can be determined. The spirit 
comrades counsel us to remember it is our 
duty to understand what rule abides as we 
approach our tryst. 

Pundamentally the rule of just compensa- 
tion is what a willing buyer will pay an owner 
willing to sell. The determination of that 
is not always simple in detail. The human 
limitation applies, yet as to land, it is the 
fundamental guide; and here again, techni- 
cally speaking the land is all the Government 
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buys. But this again is confusing. Practi- 
cally, and in common speech, it is not so 
understood. The Government pays for im- 
provements because the improvements en- 
hance the value of the land. 

Again as to the value of improvements we 
are entitled to be restored, as nearly as prac- 
tical, as we are. Again the human factor 
enters but, generally, perhaps, a more accu- 
rate determination of the value of improve- 
ments is possible than that of land in Taney 
County. In a country of uniform soil and 
topography it is usually possible to arrive at 
what a willing buyer would pay to an owner 
willing to sell. It is not so simple in the hill 
country with irregular contours and wide 
range in productive value. We must ap- 
proach this with reason expecting that we 
will be met with fairness. Let us set our 
minds in order as the first step. Let us try to 
consider what we would have taken if we had 
been willing to sell. If we can so command 
ourselves it will be a most persuasive plea 
with the Government to be careful to deal 
justly, considering that the spirit of the law 
is what heals hurts such as ours and that the 
overemphasis of the letter of the law may be 
brutal and so may leave lasting bitterness in 
the heart. Just as the humanitarian prin- 
ciples of the last clear chance commands 
every law, to which it may apply, regardless 
of the silence of the cold words of the print, 
so in this the right to be restored as you are 
commands every word in the law of just com- 
pensation so far as it is possible to apply this 
rule. 

For the sake of illustration I have fre- 
quently stated the absurdity that if there be 
a rotten board in your improvement you are 
entitled to have that restored. That is to 
show that we must accept actual deprecia- 
tion; we would not be entitled to a new 
board but we would be entitled to a rotten 
board restored. Let no one treat this ab- 
surdity seriously, it is merely to illustrate 
the principle. 

The Government has the right to assume 
that we will have advised ourselves suf- 
ficiently to understand when it states funda- 
mental principles. Failure to so understand 
may bring tragic confusion. One simple 
statement, several times made by Govern- 
ment representatives, has resulted in such 
grave confusion it should be mentioned. 

Several times Government officials have 
stated that public buildings have no sale 
value. What they mean is that such are not 
bought and sold and so there is no rule for 
determining what a willing seller would take 
and a willing buyer would give. The rule of 
replacement “as is” would control in such a 
building. 

To my amazement I have discovered this 
simple and correct statement of the officials 
has been so misunderstood that a rumor is 
out over the country that Taney County will 
get no pay for the courthouse because the 
Government officials have said it has no value. 
This rumor has already brought so much dis- 
quietude that it seems best to challenge it 
and to say we will get for the courthouse 
what competent appraisers judge it would 
cost to build such a structure now less 
actual depreciation. Note the word “actual” 
for here again confusion exists because a 
rumor exists that a fixed and arbitrary de- 
preciation will be set so as to deny us any 
worth-while compensation for the court- 
house. That is not true. If a structure has 
been properly repaired and maintained it 
might have little actual depreciation so far 
as just compensation is concerned. Again 
and again the courts have held that restora- 
tion as nearly as practical as you are, will 
govern. 

The rumor is out that Taney County will 
have to vote a bond issue for a courthouse. 
That depends entirely upon what Taney 
County wishes to do. We have no right to 
ask the Government for a new courthouse 
with electric elevators and furnace heat; we 
do not have that now. If we wish that in 
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the new courthouse then it will be for us 
to decide. If we are satisfied to have the 
same courthouse we have now then there will 
be no need of a bond issue. 

The Government officials have the right to 
assume that we will correctly understand the 
statement of principles such as they made re- 
garding public buildings. It is our duty to 
understand. 

Improvements put on the land with the 
intention they shall be a part of the land 
enhance its value. 

A well and pump and water lines, or a hy- 
draulic ram and water lines are a part of the 
land and will be included in its value. A 
portable wood saw would not be part of the 
land. 

For land far removed from the highway 
and with poor access we are not to expect as 
much for the same land on a good highway 
and with convenient access. On the other 
hand a well and water system on a farm off a 
highway might be of more value than the 
same equipment on land easy to access be- 
cause it cost more to install it and the owner 
is entitled to be restored as nearly as prac- 
tical as he 1s. 

If the counsel of Bill Boyd, Jim Weather- 
man, John McGill, Lee Fine, and Jink Blank- 
enship can rule our conduct in dealing with 
the Government its worth must persuade 
fairness. It is my hope that everyone will 
be able to approach the tryst with such good 
reason that no taking, other than possible 
technical title doubts will be necessary. 

Problems will arise that will require con- 
siderate patience on the part of the Govern- 
ment as well as reasonableness on our side. 

The Little Rock office has given convincing 
evidence of its earnest desire to be not only 
fair but to be helpful. In the course of our 
settlements we chance to have a jarring note 
I am certain proper appeal will correct that. 
I had one annoying experience in my settle- 
ment with the company when the Taney- 
como Dam was built. As Mr. Zwart and I 
went over the land there was a long stretch 
with good timber between the 705 and 715 
foot contour levels. . (The dam was buying’ to 
715 feet). Mr. Zwart agreed to drop the 
take line to 705 feet along this part on my 
giving a release to any flood damage between 
the 705-foot and the 715-foot levels. 

When the crew came in to clear they started 
to cut to 715 on my place. They ignored 
my request to stop. I went to see Mr. 
Zwart and he told me not to let them cut the 
timber. He said to see Mr. Kennedy at the 
dam who had the construction in charge. 
(Mr. Zwart was in Branson.) 

When I got to the dam Mr. Kennedy, the 
engineer in charge, was away. The young 
man in the office was burdened with responsi- 
bility. With arrogance befitting Joe Stalin 
he told me to go back and read my deed anda 
few other equally discourteous remarks. It 
was useless to talk to the young man. I went 
home unhappy but smiling-at the burdened 
vanity of the youth. The next day I returned 
saw Mr. Kennedy and things were corrected. 
I found Mr. Kennedy fair and courteous and 
considerate. 

Let this be a light if any problem does 
arise. 

Treasures of spirit comradeship enrich my 
life with sustaining happiness and strength 
that abides beyond the mortal hour. In the 
time of honor or of need it clings as a shadow 
that nothing can take away but the possible 
cloud of my own unworthiness. 

Spirit comrades of the past and those of 
the present are with me as I try to write. 
Whatever of merit has attended my endeavor 
has been the reflection of your counsel at 
your best. Not the petty selfish strivings, 
not the little bickerings of the hours; no, 
that is not you. The you I try to read in 
spirit is the you of such men as I have 
named. 

Let me be worthy of such comrades as I 
approach the hour of settlement. Let me 
seek no advantage of the public’s decreed 
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necessity. Let reason master anxiety and my 
troubled emotions; let me walk the path, 
right thinking; let me remember that inci- 
dental wrongs must be suffered with no bit- 
terness; let me be true to the worth of com- 
rades dead and comrades living who have 
honored me with their faith. Then I may 
rightly expect fairness and considerate cour- 
tesy from all those whom the Government 
may choose to deal with me. 

In our relations with the Government we 
have had 4ll courtesy; far more, we have had 
understanding sympathy. That, I am cer- 
tain, will continue. No such bitterness shall 
cloud our way as has come to some. When 
all is over we shall live with happy associa- 
tions such as I remember of my settlement 
of years ago with the company that built the 
Taneycomo Dam. 

It would be the greatest grief to me to 
have this community cherish such bitter 
memories as come to me from the Wappapello 
country. Responsible people who have read 
of the Bull Shoals‘ Dam have written me 
words that sear my heart with sorrow such 
feelings can endure against my Government. 
Nor has it been that alone. Others even 
from the far West tell similar instances. 
Inept dealing has engendered harsh memo- 
ries that bleed and burn. Why such came 
to be is not forme tosay. It must not come 
to us. The considerate grace of the Little 
Rock office confirms assurance such shall not 
be. Let us resolve for our part to merit that 
grace. 

The Little Rock office has sought—is seek- 
ing—so far as lies within the sphere of its 
activity—to pluck away the stones and thorns 
that beset our path in the keéping of this 
unhappy tryst or ours. If, perchance, we do 
meet some one of the personnel who like the 
youth I met before is burdened by his author- 
ity to the hindrance of right thinking, let us 
remember that proper appeal can reach those 
who accept responsibility as duty, not as a 
servant of vanity. For one who accepts au- 
thority as the handmaiden of vanity let us 
have a smile, assured that such will be prop- 
erly rebuked by patience on our part. 

There is ample evidence the Little Rock 
office will not tolerate any such mistaken use 
of authority if it comes to its attention. 

We have the future; in it we must play our 
part, helpfully, as we may, constructively 
critical if that seems right. Taney County 
will have a hard way to travel to recover, 
We must suffer; let us rise to create oppor- 
tunities that will mitigate our loss. How, 
that is not for me to answer; Only may it be 
given me to play my little part as the years 
may spare me strength. One constructive 
thing most earnestly I hope to see, consid- 
ered, at least, if not begun. That is the 
terracing of our country. If the old Inca 
Indians with only hand tools of stone could 
terrace the harsh sides of the Andes is it 
not shameful that we let our soil go unhin- 
dered to the sea? 

Now I have done. Let worthy resolve 
repel repining and uplifted head banish 
sorrow. Let me seek just compensation for 
no selfish end but that I may rebuild the 
implements of community service that must 
be lost. After all, they were but mine for 
use for good; at best nature would give me 
lease of them but little longer. Now it is my 
hope—nay, more, my prayer—that it may 
be granted me to restore these to leave to 
younger hands than mine to use. So far as 
it has been in me these implements have 
been devoted to comradeship service; it has 
been my part to you, the payment of my 
debt to your sustaining faith and abiding 
confidence. Sometimes when my soul was 
weary and faintness of heart slowed my pace 
to leaden steps—then you have stepped be- 
side me to command my effort. You do not, 
cannot, know what you have meant to me 
through all these years. You do not know 
how you have stood beside me, unknow- 
ing, perhaps, in spirit in the night even 
when you slept while I tried at the machine 
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here to put into words the worth your spirit 
owns. In the-silence of the sleep time you 
have been my strength. Now as we go to 
keep this tryst let us strive to banish 
anxiety—will you, as always you have done, 
abide with me in all sustainment and may 
it be granted me to abide with you in equal 
worth. You who ure of younger days march 
forward with face upturned to meet the chal- 
lenge of the years; you of strength of mid- 
dle life bear well the burdens of the hour 
and let us of the backward glance to the 
idealized past turn forward with strong re- 
solve to give the counsel of the age-taught 
to aid in the ordered progress of humanity 
to its highest destiny. 


“No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s 
worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
Strive and thrive! ‘cry speed—fight on, fare 
ever 
There as here!’” 
So like the fabled Phoenix may. we rise 
from the ashes to a brighter and®, better 
community. 





Dilemma in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission given by the 
House today, I place in the Recorp a 
statement of the situation in Germany, 
which the administration has been ig- 
noring as completely as it ignored the 
facts of Palestine for so long—and with 
equal or greater perils. It follows: 


THe Two GERMAN GOVERNMENTS 


(By Walter Lippmann, in the Washington 
Post of April 12, 1948) 


Last Wednesday the British military gov- 
ernor, Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, addressed 
the Parliament of the German state of North 

hine-Westphalia, which includes the Ruhr, 
The address had been approved by Mr. 
Bevin and must be taken also as a declara- 
tion of what has now become our own Ger- 
man policy. 

There is to be a German Central Govern- 
ment in Frankfurt, set up with Anglo- 
American support, which is to compete with 
another German central governmert, to be 
set up in Berlin or Leipzig, with Russian 
support. Both German Governments will 
then claim that they represent the unity of 
Germany, and a contest will be waged by 
the two German Governments to win the 
support of the masses of the German people. 

According to this policy the Frankfurt 
government will, on the one hand, work for 
reunion with the eastern Germans, and on 
he other hand, it will administer western 
Germany as an integral and essential part 
of the European recovery program and of the 
western union. 


MUST GERMANY FIGHT OR DEAL? 


It would be easier to feel confidence in the 
success of the Anglo-American policy if it 
were not that for at least 2 years, and openly 
since the Molotov statement of July 1946, it 
has been the aim of the Soviet Union to make 
itself the champion ef German unity under a 
German central government. 

Presumably the Russians would not have 


initiated this contest for German unity if: 
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they had not felt reasonably confident that 
it was a contest which they could win. 

So we must hope that the British Govern- 
ment, which made the present policy, and 
the American Government which has cofne 
around to it, know what they are doing, and 
have not committed themselves irretrievably 
without a very clear idea of how this strug- 
gle for Germany is to be conducted. They 
have had ample and repeated warning from 
Europeans and from Americans who know 
Europe and Germany and the history of 
German-Russian relations. 

Conceivably General Robertson is right 
when he says that “these are strange times 
* * * they have no parallel in history.” 
But he would do well to bear in mind the 
saying that those who do not learn from the 
experience of history are doomed to repeat it. 

When, for example, he told the Germans 
“to make the best of the largest part of your 
country which is on the right side of the 
‘iron curtain’ * * * the rest will come in 
time,” he was telling the Germans that “the 
rest’”—that is not only the Soviet zone of 
what is now Germany but also the lost prov- 
inces in the east—will be restored to them. 

By whom? By Great Britain and the 
United States? Or by the Soviet Union? 

The answer to these questions is the crux 
of the German problem. No German can 
possibly talk about German unity, and not 
mean by that the restoration of most, if not 
all, the territory behind the front of the Red 
Army. 

Now what is the situation, then, of the 
Frankfurt government which we are dedi- 
cating to the restoration of German unity? 

Is it not that to get back eastern Germany 
it must either fight Russia or make a deal 
with Russia? 

If the Frankfurt Germans ally themselves 
with the western powers in order to get back 
eastern Germany, they can get it back only 
as a result of war in which Russia and Poland 
were defeated. Germany would be a princi- 
pal battlefield of such a war. On the other 
hand, Mr. Molotov is also offering them Ger- 
man unity. Mr. Molotov, however, can, if 
he decides to do it, give them back the east- 
ern lands. For he has them and Mr. Bevin 
does not have them. 

So despite General Robertson’s idea that 
these times have no parallel in history, the 
parallel of the repeated German-Russian 
agreements from Frederick the Great to Hit- 
ler will inevitably occur to the Germans and 
to the Russians. 


WHO CAN DELIVER WHAT? 


It will be advisable, therefore, to begin 
thinking now how we propose to win this 
struggle between our German government at 
Frankfurt and the coming Soviet’s German 
government in Berlin or Leipzig. We have 
now promised the Germans unity. The 
Russians have promised them unity. We 
have promised them the one thing which, 
without a world war, it is not in our power 
to give them. The Russians have promised 
them the very thing which only Russia can 
in fact give them. Russia can by a treaty of 
peace with its Berlin government cede back 
the lost territory. And then what would 
the Frankfurt government do? 

Perhaps some one will explain, though no 
one has as yet, how Mr. Bevin expects to win 
this contest. 

One thing, however, we can surely expect. 
The Frankfurt government, dedicated to Ger- 
man unity but unable to bring about German 
unity, will have to find some way of winning 
and holding the Germans against the obvious 
temptations which will be spread out before 
them by the Communists, the nationalists, 
and the Soviet Government. 

Unable to achieve German unity, they will 
have to produce prosperity, But that pros- 
perity will have to be subsidized by the 
United States. For it is unattainable if 
Germany is not reunited and if a reunited 
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Germany cannot restore its prewar trade with 
eastern Europe. 

This policy, which we have accepted on the 
theory that it will get Germany off the backs 
of our taxpayers, is in fact much more likely 
to compel our taxpayers to wage the struggle 
for Germany with more and more dollars. 

For having promised the Germans unity, 
which we cannot give them, what substitutes 
shall we offer the Germans, except more 
dollars, for the political promise that we 
cannot carry out? 


a EE 


Tennessee Steam Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Waterbury (Conn.) American 
of April 9, 1948: 


TENNESSEE STEAM POWER 


Senators and Representatives from all in- 
dustrial States would do well to take a little 
time from their concentrated attention on 
foreign affairs at Washington to make a true 
evaluation of the new move of the Tenncssee 
Valley Authority. It now wants Government 
funds to construct a steam-power plant at 
New Johnsonville, Tenn. To set its project 
under way it asks $4,000,000, but indicates 
that the plant will cost $54,000,000 and this 
is only the beginning of far greater expendi- 
tures. 

Connecticut should particularly awake to 
what is going on. Ever since the Tennessee 
Valley power development was put into oper- 
ation at government expense the State of 
Tennessee has been advertising the advan- 
tages of cheap power there is an inducement 
to get industries to move in from other parts 
of the Nation. It is cheap power all right. It 
has been made cheap at the expense of the 
rest of the country. 

The Edison Electric Institute, privately 
owned, business managed, reports paying 
3.10 mills per kilowatt hour in taxes in 1947. 
The TVA charged an average rate of 3.17 
mills per kilowatt hour to their industrial 
customers, according to its report of the 
same year. Private industry cannot com- 
pete with Government-financed and tax- 
eased industry. Unless the Government set- 
up pays interest rates on the investment and 
fair taxes, it isn’t any good, even as a so- 
called measuring rod for fair charges for 
power. 

Our own Naugatuck Valley is engaged in 
the manufacture of brass, a metal that com- 
petes with steel and aluminum. Our man- 
ufacturers ask no special favors. They look 
cnly for fair competition. Among the big 
companies in the Tennessee Valley, profiting 
by this Government power subsidy, are the 
Reynolds Metal Co., and the Aluminum Co. 
of America. Can anyone think of any rea- 
son why these and others down there should 
be operating under this Government finan- 
cial umbrella? 

Why, in all fairness, should the industries 
of Connecticut be obliged to pay into Gov- 
ernment coffers taxes that are used to pro- 
vide cheap electric power for companies that 
will use this subsidy to make a sale rate with 
which Connecticut must strain to compete, 
or cannot compete? Why should Connecti. 
cut find its efforts to keep old industries and 
its invitation to new ones to locate here 
frustrated by the fact that Government 
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kindness makes Tennessee a more profitable 
location? 

The same principle applies when the ques- 
tion is raised in any of our industrial States 
as against this favored Tennessee. The 
Government has done too much already. It 
excused its first move there as primarily a 
damming against floods and secondarily a 
power-creating project. Steam power plant 
building cannot thus be camouflaged. Fur- 
ther expansion should be killed by Congress. 





Central Intelligence Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Sunday Star of April°11, 
1948: 


BROWN SEEKS TO KNOW IF INTELLIGENCE 


AGENCY GAVE REVOLT WARNING 


Representative Brown, Republican, of 
Ohio, yesterday demanded to know whether 
United States intelligence operatives warned 
Secretary of State Marshall of a revolution 
brewing in Colombia. 

Mr. Brown said the Central Intelligence 
Agency should Lave known the attendance 
of General Marshall and other American 
Officials at the Bogota Conference “might en- 
danger their lives and bring great embar- 
rassment to the United States Government.” 

“The whole affair has been a sad spectacle 
of no benefit to this Nation in the cold war 
now being waged with communistic forces,” 
he said in a statement. 

Mr. Brown called in Chairman HorrMan 
of the House Expenditures Committee for a 
prompt investigation of the Intelligence 
Agency. It was set up last year by Congress. 

He said the agency was created for the 
exact purpose of keeping top American offi- 
cials advised as to the activities in foreign 
countries which might in any way affect or 
endanger the welfare of this Nation. 

“Surely our State Department officials 
would have insisted on the South American 
conference being held elsewhere if they had 
been informed a bloody revolution was im- 
pending in Bogota and Colombia, and that 
they and other Americans would be forced 
to barricade themselves to preserve their 
lives and to be deprived of food and com- 
munication with the outside world,” Mr. 
Brown said. 

“It is about time the Congress and the 
American people learn the facts or reasons 
behind our ineptness in the conduct of our 
foreign relations.” 





The Loyalty Probe Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Francisco Chronicle 
published an editorial on March 1, 1948, 
that we should all stop and read. 


Charges of disloyalty are indiscrimi- 
nately hurled at loyal public employees. 
These charges often emanate from 
sotirces that make good news. 

Because they are generally leveled at 
some inarticulate group, the opportunity 
to repudiate such charges, or to obtain 
publicity showing they are without basis 
is negligible. 

The conservative, though eminently 
fair, San Francisco Chronicle has chosen, 
on the basis of the record, to take up the 
fight for Government workers. 

Here is its editorial: 

THE LOYALTY PROBE RECORD 

Of 84923 Federal employees investigated 
for loyalty up until last December 10, it is 
now disclosed that J. Edgar Hoover has re- 
ported to a congressional committee that 
the FBI found reason to suspect exactly 143. 

Of the 143, only 6 investigations had been 
completed at that time. Of the six, two had 
been cleared and four had resigned. 

Thus it turns out, on the findings of ex- 
pert investigators that an actuarial group 
of Federal employees contains more than 
$9.8 percent whose records do not justify 
further investigation of their loyalty. 

These figures contain sweeping rebuttal 
of the nonsense that communism is surging 
through our society—to such utterances, for 
instance, as that of Edward Flynn, who pro- 
fessed to see a great Communist menace in 
the fact that Henry Wallace's man had carried 
one chronically leftist district in New York 
after a campaign in which leftism was by no 
means the only issue. 

For if there was a Communist surge 
in the land, we submit, it would inevitably 
have been exposed in the expert investigation 
of nearly 85,000 Federal employees. If there 
were a substantial number of Communists 
in the country, a certain percentage would 
have succeeded in getting Federal jobs, for 
obvious conspiratorial purposes, and the per- 
centage would have been far greater than the 
one-sixth of 1 percent who have failed to get 
FBI clearance. So much for the Communist 
surge in America, which we have contended 
all along existed only in hysterical mental- 
ities entirely out of touch with America. 

As to hysteria, Mr. Hoover made a point 
of telling the committee that the FBI’s find- 
ings proved that the agency was following 
conservative evidential practice instead ol 
witch-hunting, and the figures do bear this 
out indisputably; no group of investigato‘s 
can be accused of witch-hunting when it 
bags one suspect out of every 600 cases c on- 
sidered. We are sure, however, that Mr. 
Hoover does not mean that his investi¢etors 
leaned over too far backward. We take it 
that he means they went right down the 
middle, and we are sure this was so. 

Mr. Hoover’s report should do a great deal 
of good. It should bring the Communist 
matter into proper perspective generally and 
make it harder for hysterical or disingenuous 
elements in Congress to stir up another na- 
tional Red scare, leaving all of us with more 
energy to turn toward real and unsolved 
problems. It should reassure everyone about 
the run of ordinary Americans, of whom 85,- 
000 Federal employees are a fair cross sec- 
tion. It should go far toward restoring 
morale among Federal employees themselves, 
who cannot be blamed if the furore which 
attended the investigation’s inception caused 
them to fear for the fairness with which it 
would be carried out. 

We said at the outset that alertness to 
possible alien loyalties in Government serv- 
ice, particularly im certain vital arms, was 
the part of minimum prudence and decried 
only the demoralizing and obscuring hulla- 
baloo. The FBI seems to have refused to 
be stampeded by all the shouting and to 
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have conducted the investigation to date in 
a sane and scrupulous manner. Mr. Hoover 
and his staff have thereby done the Nation 
an outstanding service. 





Montana Veterans’ Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am placing in the 
REcoRD a compilation of the various 
benefits, privileges, preferences, and ex- 
emptions extended to veterans under the 
laws of the State of Montana. 

For the benefit of veterans I am happy 
to put this information at their disposal. 
This material was made available to me 
by the Honorable Millard W. Rice, of the 
national headquarters of the Disabled 
American Veterans, to whom it had 
previously been forwarded by the Mon- 
tana Department of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. May I extend my con- 
gratulations to the Disabled American 
Veterans of the Department of Montana 
for the fine job they have done in com- 
piling this information and making it 
available to the veterans of Montana. 

The compilation follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A county allowance is provided for burial 
of veterans. Burial may not be in a potter's 
field. It is the duty of the county veterans’ 
burial supervisor. 

The county may apply to the United States 
for a suitable headstone. A county allow- 
ance is provided for the purpose of having 
the stone set up. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIEN BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Depositions of servicemen may be taken. 

Privileges and immunities granted to own- 
ers of livestock serving in the armed forces 
during World War II are preserved in con- 
formity with the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act of 1940. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

Absentee registration and voting are pro- 
vided. 

Persons receiving Government compensa- 
tion for disability received while serving with 
the armed forces of the United States during 
the World War are exempt from jury duty. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the Uniform Guardian- 
ship Act. 

Honorable discharges are recorded by the 
county clerk free of charge. 

A veterans’ welfare commission has been 
established with State-wide service to 
veterans. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

Pree fees and tuition are provided at units 
of the State university. 

Honorably discharged persons are entitled 
to free tuition and fees In any unit of the 
University of Montana, including the law 
and medical departments: 








Training is provided to practice cos- 
metology and hairdressing by the State and 
Federal vocational rehabilitation units. 

A veteran’s welfare fund has been estab- 
lished, one of the purposes of which is to pro- 
vide for the education and training of World 
War veterans. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
. VETERANS 


Aid is extended to children of veterans who 
were killed in action or died from other 
causes while serving in the armed forces of 
the United States during World War I be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. 
Amount: $250 maximum per year per child. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Preference is given in appointment as vet- 
erans’ burial supervisor. 

Preference is given to veterans in “public 
departments and on public works of State 
and local units, as well as on Federal-aid 
public works projects. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act, teachers’ 
retirement system (including Red Cross), 
and highway patrolmen’s retirement system. 

Officers and employees of the State and 
local units must be reinstated without loss 
of seniority or insurance benefits. Applica- 
tion must be made within 40 days after being 
relieved from military duty. 

_ State and civil employees must be tein- 
stated without loss of seniority or insurance 
benefits upon completion of military service. 

Veterans are exempt from age limits for 
appointment to municipal police. force. War 
service is counted in the period of service 
qualifying for police retirement. 

Jobs and employment for World War vet- 
erans are secured through the veterans’ wel- 
fare fund. 

GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Guardianship Act has been en- 
acted providing for the appointment of a 
guardian of an incompetent veteran or the 
minor child of a veteran, to receive certain 
benefits on behalf of such ward. 


HOMES 


Veterans, their wives, or widows may be 

admitted to the soldiers’ home. 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 

Veterans have priority in admission to the 
State tuberculosis sanitarium. 

Request has been made for funds for addi- 
tional facilities at the Federal hospital at 
Fort Harrison. 


MEEYING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, ETC. 
Provision has been made for construction 

and furnishing of a building as an adjunct 

to the State capitel building to be known 


as the Montana Veterans’ and Pioneers 
Memorial Building. 


RECORD, RELICS, ETC. 

An appropriation of $1,000 has been for 
the presentation of the national colors and 
regimental flags to the 163d Infantry Regi- 
ment of the United States Army. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks and building and loan associations 
may make loans to qualified veterans under 
the GI bill of rights. 

A welfare fund and commission have been 
created. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
certain exhibition license fees. 

Collection of tax upon the income of 
persons in the military service is deferred. 

Benefits received through war risk in- 
surance or other aid received by disabled 
members of the military or naval forces of 


the United States, or their dependents, are 


exempt from income tax. 
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Certain World War veterans are exempt 
from poll tax. 

Exemption is granted from payment of 
professional and occupational license fees 
while in the military service and for six 
months after discharge. 

Nurses are exempt from annual fee during 
military service. 

Collection of any property tax may be de- 
ferred on court order. 

Certain property of veterans’ organizations 
is exempt from taxation. 

Property in the possession of legal guard- 
ians of incompetent veterans of the World 
War, or minor dependents of such veterans, 
is exempt from taxation where such prop- 
erty is funds or derived from funds received 
from the United States as pensions, com- 
pensation, insurance, adjusted compensa- 
tion, or gratuity, as property of the United 
States while held by the guardian, but not 
after title passes to the veteran or minor in 
his or her own right on removal of legal dis- 
ability. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Quarters will be available in the Mon- 
tana Veterans’ and Pioneers’ Memorial Build- 
ing for the use of veterans’ organizations. 

Semiannual payments are made to the 
United Spanish War Veterans from the Span- 
ish-American War fund for the current use 
of the organization. 

The Montana Veterans and Pioneers’ Me- 
morial Building will house the books, rec- 
ords, documents, and other property of vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
certain exhibition license fees. 





Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Waterbury (Conn.) American 
of April 2, 1948. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


Federal aid to education is supported by 
the National Education Association on the 
grounds that State and local appropriations 
in many parts of the country have not been 
increased rapidly enough to keep pace with 
the rising index of costs and wages. This 
argument is set forth in more detail in a 
review of the NEA’s survey which appears 
elsewhere on this page today. 

In our opinion the inflation-damage argu- 
ment in favor of Federal expenditures for 
public-school education isn’t entirely bullet 
proof, t we subscribe to the conclusion 
that Congress should enact such Federal-aid 
legislation this term. 

Of all the projects deserving Federal sup- 
port, education seems to us to rank logically 
near the top. The experience of many small 
Connecticut communities in discovering 
that they can no longer provide their chil- 
dren with the kind of schools and schooling 
they ought to have illustrates the general 
Nation-wide difficulty in a very minor way. 
If Connecticut towns, rated among the most 
prosperous in the country, are having 
trouble, what must be the situation in many 
sections of the rural South? 

Critics of Federal-aid to education, al- 
most habitually, argue that a relatively rich 
State like Connecticut would pay out more 
per capita than it would get back in any 
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Nation-wide subsidy of public schools. But 
the entire American taxation philosophy is 
that those best able to pay shall do so, even 
if those less able to pay receive a larger pro- 
portional share of the benefits. 

Under this system Connecticut already 
pays a proportionately larger share of the 
salary of Representative JoHN RANKIN, of 
Mississippi than his own State does. We 
do more to help subsidize the Georgia pea- 
nut industry than Georgia does. The south- 
ern cotton industry draws more of its Federal 
subsidy from the North than from the South. 

It would be smarter, as a long-range policy, 
for Connecticut to help subsidize some better 
schools for these sections so that they can 
eventually raise their living standards be- 
yond the need for subsidy and elect Congress- 
men who don’t act like RANKIN. What have 
we got to lose? 

Some will argue that as soon as Federal aid 
for schools becomes available there will be 
a tendency for States and towns to reduce 
the contributions they have already been 
making. We had something of this experi- 
ence in Connecticut when the 1947 session of 
the general assembly raised the State’s rate 
of donation to town school funds. 

If Connecticut’s law had been better 
drawn, this wouldn't have happened. A Fed- 
eral aid program must be designed to obviate 
this kind of chiseling, naturally. It should 
not be difficult. 

Above and beyond all such considerations, 
public school education is not a matter which 
can be left forever in a haphazard town-by- 
town or State-by-State pattern. With the 
passage of every year in which we permit the 
continuance of substandard schools any- 
where in the United States of America we in- 
flict an injustice on a younger generation 
which has no recourse against the inadequa- 
cies in intelligence or the lack of foresight 
of its parents. 

If we believe that the United States is go- 
ing to have a future at all and if we believe 
that this future is worth the sacrifices in 
our time of war or reforms or high taxes or 
conscientious parenthood, how can we per- 
mit this national future to be less good than 
it could be because of a national inadequacy 
of schooling? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including interesting facts about 
occupied Germany. This is information 
that Members of Congress should have 
in view of the financial burden on Amer- 
ican taxpayers by that area. If those 
who advocate the Morgenthau plan have 
their way, the people in Germany will 
be supported by us from now on. The 
facts submitted by the American Asso- 
ciation for a Democratic Germany are 
brought down to March 1948: 

[From Facts About Occupied Germany of 
March 1948] 
HUNGER IN BIZONIA 
THE RECURRENT CRISIS 

The third annual food crisis of occupled 
Germany has been heralded by a wave of 
strikes in which almost all the workers of the 
British and American zones have participated. 
(In the Soviet zone there have, of course, 
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been no strikes.) The workers have not de- 
manded higher wages, better working con- 
ditions, or any of the other things for which 
American workers are accustomed to strike. 
They have had only one ‘demand—food. 
Hunger demonstrations on this scale are 
without precedent in any modern industrial 
country. So far, it is true, the strikers have 
been orderly, disciplined, and nonviolent. 
But how long they will remain so is another 
question. Certainly there are those who will 
seek to direct their discontent into less peace- 
ful channels. 

The immediate cause of the recent strikes 
was the reduction, at the beginning of Jan- 
uary, of the basic rations for normal con- 
sumers to about 1,100 calories in the Ruhr 
and 1,200 in other parts of Bizonia. Meat 
and fat rations were cut sharply. The effect 
of this on the German population was inten- 
sified by the fact that it came after almost 
3 years of occupation, and at a time when the 
announcement of the Marshall plan had led 
them to look for an improvement in their 
conditions. Coal production for the month 
fell—its fiuctuations have always closely 
paralleled those of the food supply—and the 
faint beginning of economic recovery began 
to seem illusory. 

The statement has been made that the 
present crisis is due to the failure of the Ger- 
man farmers to deliver their assigned quotas 
of food to market. There is some, but not 
much, validity to this contention. A black 
market in German farm produce does exist 
and has to some extent expanded in the past 
year. However, the best estimates place its 
extent at an average of about 250 calories a 
day per capita. If this food were delivered 
through legal channels, the present official 
ration of 1,550 calories would be approxi- 
mately met, but the German diet would still 
be at only half the American level. 

In the best prewar years western Germany 
produced slightly less than three-fifths of 
the food it consumed. Today, because of the 
expulsions from the east, its population is a 
fifth greater than it was at that time. Mean- 
while its harvest has fallen sharply. In 1947 
it was only slightly over half the prewar 
average. This decrease was partly due to the 
drought from which all of western Europe 
suffered last year. In part, too, it was the re- 
sult of manpower shortages, deterioration of 
farm machinery, and fertilizer and seed 
shortages. These factors had alreagly begun 
to make themselves felt in decreased produc- 
tion during the war years. After the collapse 
their effect was intensified by the withdrawal 
of the foreign labor which had served to re- 
place German peasants who had been drafted 
for the Wehrmacht. (Millions of the latter, 
meanwhile, remained in other countries as 
prisoners of war.) And finally it must be re- 
membered that Germany's prewar agricul- 
tural production had been kept at artificial 
heights by subsidies to submarginal pro- 
ducers as a part of the drive for military self- 
sufficiency. 

THE LOST LANDS 


The situation would be a little, but not 
much, better if the Potsdam Agreement had 
been carried out and Germany treated as an 
‘economic unit. The present Russian zone 
(including Berlin) was approximately self- 
sufficient before the war. But the only im- 
portant surplus area was the part of Ger- 
many, east of the Oder and Neisse, which has 
now been annexed to Poland and Russia. 
This territory accounted for about one-fourth 
of Germany’s agricultural production. None 
of it is today available to truncated Germany, 
which must nevertheless feed the expelled 
inhabitants of the alienated territories. 

Prewar Germany had a farm population of 
13,100,000 and a nonfarm population of 56,- 
200,000. The average per capita daily con- 
sumption of the farm population was esti- 
mated at 3,400 calories. This left 2,110 cal- 
Ories per capita available for the nonfarm 
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population. The remainder of the actual 
consumption of 2,850 calories was supplied 
out of imports. In what is today the United 
States zone, indigenous production supplied 
only 1,330 calories daily to its 11,500,000 non- 
farmers. The 18,500,000 in what is now the 
British zone received 1,500 calories each from 
its production, while only 1,160 calories were 
available to tre 5,400,000 nonfarmers of the 
French zone from indigenous sources, All of 
western Germany produced an average of 
1,390 calories a day for its nonfarm popula- 
tion. The Russian zone had available 2,860 
calories per capita for its nonfarmers—leav- 
ing a surplus adequate, on prewar standards, 
to feed something less than 50,000 people. 
But in the region east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, after the needs of the farm population 
had been met, 4,200 calories per capita were 
available for the remaining 7,100,000 inhab- 
itants. 

These territories produced a surplus of 
1,350 calories per capita of their non-farm 
population. If there had been a transfer 
of 7,000,000 people from what is today the 
bizone to the area east of the Oder and 
Neisse, the eastern area would have been 
able, once it regained its prewar production, 
to feed the additional population. (This 
would have involved a diet of 2,100 calories 
for the nonfarm population—25 percent be- 
low the prewar standard but 50 percent above 
the actual German ration today.) But in 
fact these millions were driven from the east 
into western Germany, which before the war 
had needed to import 1,460 calories per capita 
for its nonfarm population. 

Some of these imports of grain, potatoes, 
sugar, and meat came from eastern Germany. 
But even more came from abroad. In the 
1920’s Germany’s imports of food and feed 
amounted to about 30 percent of her total 
consumption. After years of concentrated 
effort to achieve autarchy, the Nazi regime 
was able to reduce this deficiency by about 
a third. But even at the high point of do- 
mestic production, about 20 percent of Ger- 
many’s food had to be imported. 


THE RARE CUPBOARD 


A low point in agricultural production was 
reached in 1947, when the effects of the se- 
vere drought reinforced those of the cumu- 
lative deficiency in seed (which had formerly 
come from eastern Germany), fertilizer, farm 
machinery, and manpower. The following 
table indicates the extent of the decline. 


| 1947 (esti 
mated— 





| 
Bizone crops 1935-39 | : ae 
(in metric tons) | average 1946 a 
: published) 

| 
Bread grains os 5, 032, 000 |. 3, 097, 000 3, 000, 000 
Coarse grains.....| 4, 190, 000 | 2° 315,000} 1. 900,000 
Total grains......| 9,222,000 | 5, 412, 000 4, 900, 000 


PE  iidstunad | 16, 320, 000 11, 188, 000 8, 500, 000 





In the fiscal year 1946-47, the indigenous 
food supply of Bizonia amounted to about 
975 calories per capita per day. It was neces- 
sary to import about one-third of the basic 
ration for normal consumers, plus the entire 
amount of the supplementary rations al- 
lotted to various sections of the population. 
Thus, even the extremely low basic ration of 
1,550 calories a day has required the impor- 
tation of approximately half the food dis- 
tributed to the nonfarm population. 

In practice, this ration has seldom been 
met. Actual rations for the bizone from 
1945 to 1948 have ranged between 1,014 and 
1,555 calories. Besides this 50-percent quan- 
titative decline from the prewar ration, there 
has been a qualitative deterioration. There 
is an especially serious deficiency in proteins. 
Where before the war meat consumption 
averaged 114 grams per person per day, it is 
today 22 gramis for the entire nonfarm popu- 
lation and only 14 grams for the normal con- 
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sumer. (Average daily per capita meat con- 
sumption in the United States in 1947 was 
200 grams.) Fat consumption formerly aver- 
aged 75 grams per day. Today the ration for 
the normal consumer is 7 grams, and the 
over-all figure for the nonfarm population 
is only 12 grams. Actual deliveries have been 
even lower than these official rations. Hence, 
there has been a slow but definite deteriora- 
tion in the health of the-population. The 
tuberculosis death rate is 35 per 10,000—more 
than eight times that of the United States. 
Weights are below the minimum considered 
necessary for normal health and work. 

If either the German delivery quota or the 
import schedule is not fully kept up, the 
immediate result is a serious /ood crisis, since 
the whole plan is based on minimum require- 
ments and reserve stocks are dangerously low. 
The German delivery quotas for 1946-47 were 
almost fully met, but imports from the 
United States fell short. In the summer of 
1947, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
promised that the United States would ship 
an average of at least 300,000 tons of grain 
a month in the ensuing year. The promised 
imports have so far been delivered ahead of 
schedule. Between July and December 1947, 
2,183,000 tons of grain were sent to the 
bizone, but German deliveries have been less 
than was expected. 


FOOD AND THE FARMER 


In part, drought upset all plans. These 
had been based on a predicted 14,000,000 
tons of potatoes, as against slightly over 
11,000,000 for the previous year. But the 
latest available estimates show an actual 
harvest of only 8,500,000 tons. Some of the 
shortage, however, is also due to the increas- 
ing reluctance of the farmers to continue 
delivering food without receiving anything 
of real value in exchange. The importance 
of this factor has been increased by the ab- 
sence of any effective system of control and 
enforcement, and this, in turn, results from 
the “federal” structure hitherto encouraged 
by American occupation policy, and is rein- 
forced by the growing particularism of the 
food-producing States. It has led to an ex- 
panding black market and cut the supply 
available to deficiency areas such as the 
Ruhr. 

Yet, in view of the size of the delivery 
quotas, on the one hand, and the lack of 
a stable currency and industrial goods, on the 
other, the delivery system has worked better 
than might have been expected. With the 
collapse of the Nazi regime, the tight control 
system which enforced wartime delivery reg- 
ulations broke down. But the regulations 
remained in force and became even stricter. 

All agricultural production is requisitioned 
and specific retentions are authorized for 
the use of the farmer and his family, for seed, 
and for the feeding of livestock. At present, 
farmers are allowed to retain for their own 
consumption the following amounts per 
person: Two hundred kilograms of potatoes 
a@ year; 12 kilograms of bread grain, and 2.6 
kilograms of meat and slaughter fat for each 
4-week ration period, and one-half liter of 
milk a day. These retentions are based on 
a self-suppliers’ ration of 2,380 calories a 
day. 

Before the war, about 45 percent of the 
potato crop, 12 percent of milk production, 
and until 1937, 20 percent of the bread-grain 
harvest, were fed to animals each year. To- 
day, no bread grain and less than 10 percent 
of all potatoes may be used for feeding. Re- 
tention of milk for this purpose is limited 
to a fixed amount for each “authorized” 
calf. The use of barley and oats for feeding 
required special permission, and the entire 
oilseed and sugar-beet crops are requisi- 
tioned. 

Despite dangerously low meat, milk, and 
fat supplies the authorities have taken steps 
to reduce the number of cattle to a level 10 
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percent below that of December 1945, and 
have limited hog production to the number 
needed to meet self-suppliers’ allowances. 

There are no special incentives for the de- 
livery of the main crops, grain and potatoes. 
They must be sold at fixed prices, which in 
the case of grain are 5 percent and in the 
case of potatoes 30 percent above prewar 
levels. The money received is, of course, 
practically without value, in view of the 
absence of manufactured goods, Neverthe- 
less, the percentage of major crops collected 
appears to be considerably higher than under 
the Nazis. This is particularly surprising in 
view of the fact that total harvests have 
been much smaller, so that even the same 
ratio of collection to production would leave 
the farmers much less. Military government 
figures on collections are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Market deliveries in percent of total produc- 
tion—bizone 











Bread Coarse » 
: : Potatoes 
grains grains Potatoc 
1935-28 average. ...... | 5 | 19 16 
1939-44 average. ......- | 62 | 25 23 
1945-46 crop year....... 60 | 21 33 
24 | 40 


' 
1946 1 ROR TMs oeoenat 66 


Collection of food from the farms is not, 
however, all there is to the problem. The 
agricultural states, especially Bavaria, have 
refused to deliver their quotas to such areas 
as the Ruhr. Both nominal and actual 
rations in industrial centers have frequently 
been lower than in other parts of the bizone. 
In January of this year, only about 1,100 
calories were available on ration in north 
Rhine-Westphalia, as against 1,200 to 1,300 
in the United States zone. 

The role of barter is increasing. Legally, 
a worker receives about 180 marks a month 
and a farmer receives 200 marks for a ton 
of wheat. But the farmer can obtain 200 
to 300 marks for a pound of butter, while 
the worker can exchange nails or wire or 
clothing or whatever his factory produces 
for food. Hence less goods pass through the 
official channels, the farmers lack any in- 
centive to produce for the legal market, and 
there is rising resentment in the industrial 
areas and inequitable distribution. Ac- 
cording to one informed German estimate, 
about one-third of the population of the 
American zone—those, such as farmers, who 
control some part of the food supply—live 
about as well as formerly; another third 
manage to get along by exchanging services, 
possessions, or illegally retained new goods 
for food; while the remainder of the popula- 
tion are reduced to starvation rations. 


THE LIMITS OF IMPROVEMENT 


In view of the sharp drop in domestic 
production since 1939, it is clear that some 
possibility does exist for increasing the sup- 
ply of food available to Germany from 
indigenous sources. To some extent, there 
is also room for more effective utilization 
of existing food supplies. Collections from 
the farmer can be increased, and a more 
equal distribution of food supplies to the 
various parts of the bizonal area achieved, 
by the creation of effective central agencies. 
Some steps are now being taken in this di- 
rection; more are possible. 

Even more important than any improve- 
ment in the mechanism of collection and 
distribution, however, is the restoration of a 
real incentive for the production and de- 
livery of foodstuffs. This requires the pro- 
vision of goods for the farmers—both con- 
sumer goods and tools, seed, and fertilizer. 
Not only will this result in greater deliveries 
on the part of the farmers, it will also enable 
them to produce more. 

The soil of Germany is, for the most part, 
of rather poor quality, and German agricul- 


ture has long been dependent largely on 
artificial fertilizer. This, like agricultural 
machinery and seed of good quality, is now 
in extremely short supply. The following 
table indicates the extent of the present 
fertilizer deficit. 


Bizonal fertilizer consumption (in tons of 
basie plant foods) 














+ 
P 1947-48 
rewar — an ?7- 
average 1045-46 | 1946-47 | estimate) 
eongre ~ i i ; 
Nitrogen_....| 320,000 | 54,000 | 166,000 | — 274, 000 
Phosphates..| 356, 000 42,000 | 127,000 | — 222, 000 
Potesh........ 574,000 | 196, 000 296, 000 450, 000 
| 
' 








Germany's domestic resources of potash, if 
production is brought back to the prewar 
level, are more than adequate for her needs. 
(Most of them, however, are in the Soviet 
zone.) Likewise, nitrogenous fertilizers can 
be produced in sufficient quantity if German 
coal production is restored and a sufficient 
part of it allotted to this purpose. German 
phosphate production has been dependent 
on two sources—imported phosphate rock, 
mainly from North Africa, and basic slag from 
the steel industry. The latter resource, in- 
adequate at best to meet the needs of Ger- 
man agriculture, is today negligible because 
of the stagnation of the steel industry. 

But even an adequate supply of fertilizer, 
seed, and machinery can do little more than 
restore the prewar level of production in 
German agriculture. There is little possi- 
bility of increasing the area under cultiva- 
tion, since German forests are already re- 
duced to a point where serious danger of ero- 
sion exists, and practically none of the land 
at present used for pasture is fit for any- 
thing else Hence it is unlikely that the bi- 
zonal area will ever be able to produce much 
more than its prewar output of 1,250 calories 
per head of its present nonfarm population. 

Nor does this take into consideration the 
questio1 of whether it is economically desir- 
able for Germany to devote any large pro- 
portion of her soil to direct consumption 
crops. The present area and population of 
the bizone are approximately equal to those 
of England, and it has long been recognized 
by British agricultural experts that the 
proper function of that country’s farmers is 
the production of high-value protective foods 
such as milk and meat. (It may be added 
that, from a security standpoint, this type 
of agriculture would have certain advan- 
tages. Any country completely dependent 
on imports of grain is at a grave disadvan- 
tage in an extended war.) 

Hence it is clear that, while Germany’s 
present food production can he increased 
and its distribution improved, domestic 
sources alone can never solve the problem 
of feeding Bizonia. Under the best of cir- 
cumstances, it will be impossible to attain 
the ration of 2,400 calories, which League 
of Nations experts regarded as the minimum 
necessary for normal consumers, without 
importing as much again as the bizone pro- 
duces. And this, in turn, involves permit- 
ting Germany to earn the money needed 
to pay for her imports. For it is obvious 
that she cannot subsist indefinitely as a 
recipient of international charity. 

But the only way in which Germany can 
pay for imported food, or anything else, is 
by a revival of industrial exports. Hence 
Bizonia’s food problem is basically one less 
of restoring agricultural production than of 
restoring industrial production. Until this 
is accomplished, there can be no approach 
to a solution. And it seems likely to require 
more than the level of industry envisaged 
in the Marshal plan to enable Bizonia—or 
Trizonia—to pay its own way. 
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Historic Biloxi Lighthouse Celebrates One 
Hundredth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit an article from the Clarion Ledger, 
Jackson, Miss., of Sunday, March 28, 
1948, entitled “Historic Biloxi Lighthouse 
Celebrates One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary.” The article follows: 


HISTORIC BILOXI LIGHTHOUSE CELEBRATES ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


(By Anthony V. Ragusin) 


Historic Biloxi on the beautiful Mississippi 
Gulf coast has many subjects which are 
representative of the town, such as the 
shrimp trawler, the oyster lugger, the ma- 
jestic moss-draped oak, the magnificent 
magnolia, the silver mullet, the musical 
mocking bird, and the grotesque pelican, or 
the ante bellum home of Jefferson Davis— 
but one object that is outstanding in typify- 
ing Biloxi, is the stately lighthouse on West 
Beach Boulevard. This lighthouse is cele- 
brating its one hundredth anniversary this 
year. 

Congress approved the establishment of 
this light on March 3, 1847, but it remained 
until a year later for the fabricated materials 
to arrive aboard a sloop from Baltimore 
Murray and Hazelhurst of that city had the 
contract to erect the tower, said to be the 
first one of cast iron to be built in the South. 
The lighthouse was erected on a brick foun- 
dation. Its brass lamps and reflectors were 
furnished by a Boston firm. 

During the War Between the States, the 
illuminating apparatus of the light was 
buried by Confederate sympathizers. The 
town of Biloxi was captured by Federal forces 
based on Ship Island—12 miles south, in the 
Gulf of Mexico—at the site of the lighthouse 
It was at this spot that a Biloxi lad pointed 
out the improbability of the rebels being 
starved into submission, as predicted by a 
Union naval officer, because of the abundance 
of mullet in local waters. This silver-like fish 
is still caught in cast nets near the old light- 
house. 

Although the lighthouse is now automati- 
cally cperated by electricity and is under the 
jurisdiction and maintenance of the United 
States Coast Guard, it owes many of its years 
of fine service to its keepers, and it is with 
pride and distinction that the Biloxi light lays 
claim to having had two women attendants, 
mother and daughter, who served the Gov- 
ernment and seafaring people for 62 years. 

The unusual era of lady keepers began 
shortly after the war between American 
brothers came to an end. Perry Younghans 
left his native Albany, N. Y., to seek new fic!ds 
of endeavor in the deep South. He married a 
New Orleans girl and entered into the busi- 
ness of brickmaking in the upper or head 
waters of the back bay of Biloxi, but the ven- 
ture proved unsuccessful. With the aid of 
influential friends at New Orleans, he secured 
the job of Biloxi lightkeeper in 1688. One 
year later, he died. 

Maria Younghans succeeded her husband 
as keeper of the light that guided steamboats 
and sailing vessels into Biloxi at the time 
when the Louisville & Nashville Railroad was 
still in the plan stage. She kept the position 
for 53 years. As she became more aged she 


was assisted by her daughter, Miranda, who 
upon 


became keeper retirement of the 
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mother. The daughter was attendant for 
9 years. These two women had climbed the 
tower many thousands of times to light and 
extinguish the rays of this mariner’s guide. 

There are many traditional stories concern- 
ing the lighthouse. One is that it was 
painted black after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, to show the deep re- 
sentment and feeling of the people of Missis- 
sippi about this fiendish act. At one time a 
Gulf storm weakened the lighthouse’s foun- 
dation, and it tilted, becoming an American 
“Leaning Tower.” Most of the rocks which 
strengthened the foundation were from a 
grotto which stood on the grounds of the 
Church of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Biloxi’s oldest official Catholic parish. 
The second great fire of Biloxi destroyed this 
church and grotto, and the rocks were then 
removed to the beach. 

The Biloxi lighthouse occupies one of the 
most historic spots in ell of the South. Near- 
by is the site of Fort Louis, third and last 
Biloxi capital of the French Province of Loui- 
siana, which later became the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Territory. It was from this vicinity 
that the capital was moved to the infant 
settlement of New Orleans in 1722. 

This is one of the few lighthouses to be 
located within the city limits of a ‘commu- 
nity. It stands between the Gulf waters and 
the beach highway, a part of the Old Spanish 
Trail (U. S. Highway No. 90), connecting 
Florida and California via the far South. The 
four-lane highway begins here at Porter Ave- 
nue. Road checks by Federal authorities 
show that this is the most traveled highway 
in Mississippi. 





The Case for Universal Military 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 30 issue of Look magazine, there 
appeared an article entitled “The Case 
Against Universal Military Training” 
and I attempted to correct many of the 
false conclusions drawn by the author 
by writing a letter to the editor on April 
1, 1948. It appears that there is such a 
long time lag between making up the 
magazine and its publication date that 
my remarks in favor of universal train- 
ing could not be published in the maga- 
zine until June. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include my letter to the editor of Look 
magazine regarding universal training 
together with the editor’s reply to me: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1948. 
Mr. D. D. MIcH, 
Executive Editor of Look, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. Micu: I have just finished read- 
ing the article by Mr. John Henry Martin 
which is called in your magazine, The Case 
Against Universal Military Training. Iam a 
veteran 87 years of age and within the past 
20 years had training which is comparable 
in my opinion, to what is proposed in the 
Universal Training bill. I received 3 years 
training as an enlisted man in the National 
Guard, 4 years in college as a student in 
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reserve training at Texas A. & M. College, 
and then approximately 7 years training as 
a Reserve officer before entering the Army 
in 1940 as a first lieutenant in the infantry 
reserve. 

My most important war experience was 
that of training an infantry battalion for 
combat and leading that battalion in combat 
for *6 months during which time I was 
wounded a number of times and had to leave 
the battalion because of severe wounds. 
Therefore, with this background and having 
two sons 11 and 12, who will certainly be 
affected by the Universal Military Training 
bill, provided it should pass, I believe you 
will agree that I do have some background 
for expressing an opinion concerning the 
article by Mr. John Henry Martin concerning 
the case against Universal Military Training. 

He states that the military analysts would 
ask: “What can universal military training 
provide toward the future military strength 
of the United States?” He reaches the con- 
clusion that universal training would be the 
single most costly and dangerous error in 
preparedness that the United States could 
make because: 

1. It would deaden the capacity of our 
professional officers. 

2. It would compete with essential intel- 
ligence needs for funds. 

3. It would give inadequate combat train- 
ing to all, when only a small percentage 
would require it. 

4. It would fail entirely to train techni- 
cians who will be needed most. 

5. It will give us a false sense of security 
and strength. 

Mr. Martin has not only drawn false con- 
clusions but has also introduced into his 
case several claims that the proponents of 
universal training have never made. 

Universal training is required to furnish 
a trained reservoir of manpower in the event 
there is a need for total mobilization. It 
will provide trained men for the civilian 
components—the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve. It is a long-range plan 
for long-range defense. 

It is a long-range positive program designed 
to produce a permanent strong military de- 
fense for peace and eventually it is hoped 
that it will provide sufficient trained man- 
power reserves so that selective service—ex- 
cept in the event of total mobilization—will 
not be necessary. 

Let us take up Mr. Martin’s points one by 
one. First of all he states that we would 
waste the services of our professional officers 
on routine recruit training in universal train- 
ing. I disagree that our professional officers 
would be wasted. I contend that the great- 
est shortage of manpower in World War II 
was men who were leaders of men. Too many 
Officers in World War II did not realize that. 
What Mr. Martin terms recruit training was 
that training which molded the lives of young 
men for years to come. I do not believe that 
molding the lives of the young men of this 
country for years to come is dull, dead recruit 
training. In my opinion, any officer who 
views this training as routine recruit train- 
ing does not have the basic concept of the 
duties of an officer in the United States Army. 

*I have handled hundreds of cases concern- 
ing young men who were court-martialed 
during the past war and in far too many 
instances you could trace the cause of this 
young man’s being court-martialed back to 
the poor leadership by some officer, and by 
that officer having assumed the attitude that 
the work he was doing was dull recruit train- 
ing. I will say to you that the strength of 
the country will always be determined more 
by the strength of men behind the guns, 
planes, and tanks than by the strength of 
the weapons of war. It is contemplated that 
the main source of Reserve instructors will 
come from the college ROTC program. In 
addition, it is anticipated that a sizable pro- 
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portion of the universal training program's 
own cadre will come from qualified trainees. 
It is my opinion that this will be the finest 
training that these men receive, 

Mr. Martin’s second point is that universal 
training would compete with essential intel- 
ligence needs for funds, The answer to this 
contention comes from the President's Ad- 
visory Commission on Universal Training: 
“* * * the cost of operating a system of 
universal training might result in the with- 
holding of funds from other essential parts of 
our total defense program. Universal train- 
ing should not be undertaken at all unless 
the citizens of this country understand that 
it has value only as part of a program that 
will demand the expenditure of a much larger 
proportion of our national income that we 
have ever allocated for national defense in 
time of peace.” 

The committee pointed out that it was not 
in a position to state how much must be spent 
for support of the Regular Establishment, 
for procurement or industrial mobilization, 
for scientific research of development, or for 
intelligence. 

The Compton report stated: 

“The question we face as a nation is how 
much we are willing to pay for the avoidance 
of the incalculable horrors and cost of an- 
other war. To do less is to gamble with our 
lives and liberties. We feel strongly that the 
United States must have universal training 
but we are equally firm in our conviction 
that other elements of national security 
should not be sacrificed or starved to pay the 
bill.” 

Naturally there is a great difference of 
opinion as to whether the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, research development, or intelligence 
should get the lion’s share of money avail- 
able for defense. Some persons say that a 
sufficiently large air force can give us the 
time and protection to again train an army 
after war is declared. My answer is that 
the effectiveness of air power is multiplied 
by its nearness to enemy bases. It takes an 
army to win bases and hold them. In the 
last war a powerful American airbase in 
China was destroyed by a relatively small 
ground thrust when the air base became an 
annoyance. Air can strike the enemy but it 
can neither seize nor hold its landing fields. 
The following recently made statement is 
quite true: “Air power, like the atom bomb, 
can breed a Maginot line of thought among 
the American people.” 

Nor do I ascribe to the theory that push- 
button warfare and new air weapons have 
ended the need for mass land armies. Push- 
button warfare is a dangerous illusion with 
no basis in fact. New weapons have always 
raised the hope that machines would eventu- 
ally take the place of men in war. However, 
quite the opposite has been true with the 
number of men increased in each war. The 
technical requirements of new weapons de- 
mand many more men and they also spread 
war more rapidly around the entire world. 
This means greater concentrations of troops 
in many more distant points, and the main- 
tenance of long lines of communications. 

Science is producing new weapons and 
these new weapons promise to make war 
more deadly dangerous and horrible. But 
science cannot replace the man. Instead of 
displacing the soldier, scientific warfare has 
made him more indispensable than ever. 
Men who have been instructed in weapons 
currently employed in warfare will be intro- 
duced to the changes as they occur during 
their period of eligibility. 

Mr. Martin’s next point is that universal 
training would give inadequate combat train- 
ing to all when only a small percentage would 
require it. I would ask Mr. Martin, “What 
is combat training?” From his article I 
am sure that he would mention only the use 
of combat weapons. The use of combat 
weapons is a minor part;in the training of 
a combat soldier, I am sure that you know 











that the Boy Scout movement was originated 
py a British Army officer in an attempt to 
supply better men for the British Army, Any 
training which makes a man mentally alert, 
physically strong, and strong in character is 
good militaty training, although this pro- 
gram is not trying to train a combat soldier. 
It takes many more hours than a trainee 
receives under universal training to train a 
man for combat. 

The Army estimates that it takes approxi- 
mately 3,000 hours of training to ready a divi- 
sion and its men for combat. This is hard, 
constant, and intensive training. Special- 
ized operations such as air-borne and am- 
phibious take almost twice as long. Mr, 
Martin states that training in combat war- 
fare is the most rapidly learned skill the 
services require. This statement is such that 
I am sure no man who saw combat would 
agree with. One of the saddest things that 
I saw in combat was American boys killed 
because they had had insufficient training or 
were being led by men who had had insuffi- 
cient training. 

Pilots were not produced frantically in 18 
months, as Mr. Martin says, but were devel- 
oped in less than a year under a well-inte- 
grated program. Technicians who took a 
year or more to train spent no longer than it 
takes to train a combat soldier. 

Under the universal training program, the 
trainee is given approximately 1,000 hours of 
basic training. His advanced training under 
one or another of the options open to him 
would provide another 600 hours, This would 
bring the civilian components much closer to 
combat readiness than any other system we 
could improvise. Therefore, even though uni- 
versal training would not produce divisions 
sufficiently trained for immediate commit- 
ment to combat, it would put them in an 
advanced state of readiness where the train- 
ing could quickly be completed. If an emer- 
gency required instant deployment of these 
civilian components at home, this prior 
training would equal the difference between 
a usable unit and an ineffective one. 

Six months’ training will not graduate men 
completely trained for combat. But it will 
give them the basic essentials of military 
training and qualify them for technical or 
specialized and unit training in the event 
they are called for service. The training 
would not only include instruction in all 
ground weapons and arms but it would teach 
men how to exist and take care of themselves 
in the field, how to fit themselves into a mili- 
tary organization, and how to develop the 
teamwork and leadership needed in combat 
units. Therefore, even if wniversal training 
does not give us completely trained soldiers, 
it will provide usable forces. 

The armed forces have never said that the 
purpose of universal training is to train spe- 
cialists. It is only an introduction to tech- 
nical training. Every potential soldier should 
receive a certain amount of basic training. 
This training would aid the technical services 
by channeling superior students and those 
found to have special qualifications into uni- 
versities and technical schools. 

Which leads to Mr. Martin's fourth point— 
that universal training would fail entirely 
to train technicians who will be needed most. 
As shown above, it is not necessarily techni- 
cians that will be needed the most. And 
universal training will play a leading role in 
choosing technicians by observing those 
with special qualifications during the train- 
ing period. 

Along this same line he indicates that as a 
result of universal training scientific research 
will suffer. 

There is no foundation for the argument 
that such training would interfere. The 
more intelligent a soldier is, the more effec- 
tive he is. Nor is it denied that research has 
produced means of warfare that have had 
decisive results on'the battlefield. It would 


be folly not to put’ great stress on scientific’ 


research and development. Universal train- 
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ing offers the greatest assurance that research 
would be expanded and its results applied 
effectively. Scientific development is like air 
power, It must be protected by ground 
forces. For example—look what happened 
to the German scientists as a result of the 
last war. They were rounded up and are now 
being used by other nations. 

To reiterate, universal training would safe- 
guard and encourage research by channeling 
superior students into universities and tech- 
nical schools and training men to apply the 
results of research. 

Universal training must be revised— 
yearly, if mecessary—to keep abreast of 
scientific advancements. If the develop- 
ments of science should clearly demonstrate 
its obsolescence, the program could and 
should be abandoned at that time. Universal 
training could not stay on the statute books 
1 year without the support and backing of 
the American people. The present develop- 
ment of scientific warfare makes it an even 
more urgent necessity than it has ever been 
before. 

The armed forces are working hand in 
hand with the most advanced atomic 
scientists. No group is better informed as to 
it; future potentialities of atomic warfare 
than the military-civilian-scientist teams 
engaged in research and development, These 
groups say that we must prepare for a far 
more rapid and far more total mobilization 
than we have ever known before. They say 
that universal training is an absolute must 
in a realistic approach to the potentialities 
of future warfare. 

Germ warfare and the atom bomb may both 
be outlawed, as was poison gas. Although 
gas was a major weapon in World War I, it 
was never used in the last war but solely 
because Germany knew of our overpowering 
ability to retaliate. 

Mr. Martin’s last conclusion is that uni- 
versal training will give the United States 
a false sense of security and strength. That, 
of course, is only one man’s opinion of what 
security and strength is. 

Universal training proponents have always 
stated that the training in itself is not a 
security measure. But it is a link in the 
over-all national security program. The 
other essentials, as listed by the Compton 
report, are a coordinated intelligence service, 
scientific research and development, indus- 
trial mobilization and stockpiling, and the 
Regular Armed Forces. 

The armed forces has repeatedly said that 
universal training alone is not the cure-all 
for national defense. It is but one part of 
the over-all security program outlined by the 
Advisory Commission. The American people 
must not be led to believe that because they 
have universal training alone they are there- 
fore safe in the event of a war. For nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

Universal training will give a strong power 
an initial and ultimate advantage in battle. 
It cannot insure final victory since the out- 
come of most major wars is decided in the 
end by the relative strength of the com- 
batants and the time and manner in which 
it is brought to bear. 

There is always the hope that by main- 
taining a relatively strong potential defense 
that we can prevent another war by con- 
fronting the aggressor with power enough to 
make his aggression dangerous and risky. If 
the Congress approves existing defense plans, 
both the National Guard and many Reserve 
divisions would be completely manned and 
equipped. But this is possible only if uni- 
versal training provides a continuous flow of 
trained manpower reserves. Men, like ma- 
chines, become obsolescent in their combat 
usefulness. 

Mr. Martin has also fallen back on the old 
cry of conscription. Universal training is not 
universal military service. It is not con- 
scription as practiced by European countries. 
The entire Army of the United States, in- 
cluding the Regular Army, National Guard, 
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and Organized Reserves, normally will be 
made up wholly of volunteers in time of 
peace. The Compton report pointed out that 
the word conscription can be used to de- 
scribe anything which people are called on to 
do by their own Government, whether it be 
taxes, military service, or education. 

Mr. Martin also adds that conscription 
fails to prevent wars. Switzerland has had 
universal service for more than a century and 
has had no war. Sweden has had it since 
1812 and has had no war in that time. The 
United States has not had it and has fought 
six wars in that time. 

Nor did such training make militaristic 
states of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
France, or Switzerland. 

There are 54 foreign nations which have 
military organizations. Forty-six of these 
countries require compulsory military service 
in the regular armed forces or required it 
immediately prior to the last war. Japan 
and Germany, which had compulsory sys- 
tems, are not included. Switzerland and the 
Union of South Africa also maintain a militia 
in which service is compulsory. 

Only seven countries, including the United 
States, rely on volunteers to fill their peace- 
times armies, and five of the other six are 
members or dependencies of the Eritish Com- 
monwealth. All of the other countries of 
the world of any military consequence re- 
quire compulsory service in their standing 
armies. 

Our universal training is not primarily de- 
signed for service in the Regular Establish- 
ment. It is designed, as pointed out by the 
Compton report, for the following benefits: 

1. Shorten the time for mobilization of an 
effective fighting force. 

2. Basic training for young men and train- 
ing saves lives. 

3. Provide an effective Reserve. 

4. Improve the efficiency and quality of the 
Regular Establishment and produce qualified 
Reserve officers in numbers. 

5. Provide a large trained group for civilian 
defense as well as a mechanism for military 
assignments in case of war. 

6. Channel qualified young men into scien- 
tific and vocational-training programs. 

7. Give greater military strength at less 
cost than a large standing military force. 

Iam sure that my training in the National 
Guard in the Reserve officer training progranr 
was of untold benefit to me during the past 


war. I do not agree 100 percent with the 
proposed universal training program. I be- 
lieve that this work can be done much 


cheaper and in a more democratic way by 
doing the majority of this training through 
National Guard and Reserve Training Corps 
in high schédols, in colleges, and in that way 
allow our young men to choose between Na- 
tional Guard, ROTC, and our Regular Army 
Establishment. 

My hope and prayer is that my sons, ages 
11 and 12, and other young men of America 
will not have to face an enemy in combat 
like so many of us had to do. I am con- 
vinced universal training will provide us with 
the strength to make possible agegressors 
reconsider their plans to wage a war. In the 
event of another conflict our sons will be 
much better trained and prepared to carry 
out their responsibilities as defenders of their 
country. 

Sincerely, 
O.in E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Sixth Tezas District. 


LOoK, 
New York, N. Y., April 7, 1948. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
103 Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very much 
for your letter of April 1 which is an answer 
to John Henry Martin’s The Case Against 
Universal Military Training. 

Mr. Murtin’s niece appeared in our March 
30 issue, but due to the time lag between 
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making up the magazine and publication 
date, we could not get your letter in before 
June. As you can see, while the subject 
would still be hot, the direct connection be- 
tween your letter and John Henry Martin’s 
article would be stretched too far. Also, 
time is very apt to overtake us on this sub- 
ject—a bill might be passed or shelved in 
Congress before we could come out. 

Thanks for thinking of us and for writing 
us as you did. We appreciate it a great deal 
and we hope you will keep Look in mind, 

Sincerely, 
Danie. D. MICH. 





Reciprocal Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of Monday, April 12, 1948, 
entitled “Not Academic, Mr. Martin”: 


NOT ACADEMIC, MR. MARTIN 


When House Speaker MarTIN said last week 
that the question of extending the reciprocal 
trade law in June is academic, he showed 
an appalling ignorance of this Nation's 
proper foreign aims. 

Only last month, 53 nations, who represent 
almost 90 percent of the world’s trade, met at 
Habana and approved a charter for the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. This docu- 
ment is nothing less than a milestone in 
modern history. For in the interests of world 
peace and mutual prosperity, the nations 
have agreed to scale down tariff walls, to end 
discriminatory practices, bilateral deals, bar- 
ter, and other, all-too-familiar weapons of 
trade warfare. They have done so only be- 
cause the United States, the chief offender 
in the past, can back up its oratory about 
trade sanity with proof that it, through 
reciprocal pacts, had eased and will continue 
to ease shackles on world commerce. 

To abandon the reciprocal program alto- 
gether, then, or to leave the nations in doubt 
by letting the program die with a vague 
promise that we might revive it sometime, 
could well signal the world’s return to the 
economic warfare of the twenties and thirties. 

Certainly the Marshall-plan countries 
don’t regard the question of extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Act as academic. After 
all, what is the real meaning of European 
recovery program for the western peoples? 
Above and beyond the negative end of stop- 
ping communism is the hope that the rav- 
ages of war can be repaired and decent stand- 
ards of living restored. 

Yet if prosperity and the strength it brings 
are to exist on the Continent, there must be 
markets for Europe’s goods. That is simply 
another way of saying that Europe cannot 
survive unless she can earn dollars or their 
equivalent so as to buy what she needs from 
America and the world to support her pro- 
ductive machine. The Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe had this in mind when it 
concluded recently that there’s no hope of 
reestablishing a balance in the world’s econ- 
omy unless America increases its imports 
from Europe. 

Further, what Speaker MarTIN does not 
realize is that from a purely selfish stand- 
point the United States has a huge stake in 
this trade complex. Unless we, too, Can sus- 
tain a high level of exports our own produc- 
tivity, employment, and standard of living 


will fall. But the economic {solationists 
among us don’t see that America cannot ex- 
port unless she is willing to import. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which will soon be up for renewal, shows that 
willingness to all the world. It must be 
extended by Congress, in spite of the narrow 
vision of men like Speaker MarTIN. For re- 
ciprocal trade, far from an “academic” ques- 
tion, is the very cornerstone of the world 
order we are trying to establish, 





Address of Hon. Samuel R. Young, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, at Natchez, Miss., on the Occasion 
of the First-Day Sale of the Mississippi 
Territorial Commemorative Postage 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an address delivered by the 
Honorable Samuel R. Young, executive 
assistant to the Postmaster General, at 
Natchez, Miss., on the occasion of the 
first-day sale of the Mississippi terri- 
torial commemorative postage stamp. 

The address follows: 


It is always good to come back home to 
Mississippi, especially to this historical city 
of Natchez where I once lived as a boy. It 
is a real joy to be here for an event such 
as this which has so much national sig- 
nificance for my State and for that great de- 
partment of the Government which I have 
the honor to represent here today. 

We are gathered here in this beautiful 
city for the purpose of properly marking 
the occasion of the first-day sale of the new 
3-cent Mississippi commemorative postage 
stamp. 

The Postmaster General of the United 
States, the Honorable Jesse M. Donaldson, 
had hoped to be here in person for this splen- 
did program, but the pressure of his duties 
as a Cabinet officer made it necessary for him 
to remain in Washington. Just before I 
left, Mr. Donaldson asked me to convey to 
you his greetings and to express his best 
wishes for the success of this memorable 
ceremony. 

There is always great national interest and 
significance in the first offering of a new 
postage stamp. This is particularly true of 
this Mississippi Territory stamp which has 
received more advance notices on a national 
scale than any stamp issued in recent years 
by the Post Office Department. 

This great interest resulted, as you prob- 
ably know, from the fact that Postmaster 
General Donaldson and General Lawler, fol- 
lowing the desires of the State of Mississippi 
and the recommendations of your distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, directed that 
this stamp be issued with Mississippi spelled 
with one less than the usual number of “‘s’s.” 
It was the desire of all that the exact repro- 
duction of the old Mississippi Territory seal 
be strictly adhered to; and in view of this, 
neither the Post Office Department nor the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which 
prints all United States stamps, felt that the 
seal should be altered in any manner. 

The United States Department of State, it 
should be pointed out, had the Mississippi 
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Territory seal made in 1798 and sent it to the 
Territory with the word “Mississippi” spelled 
M-i-s-s-i-s-i-p-p-i. 

This seal with this spelling was used as the 
Official seal of the Territory @f Mississippi 
from 1798 until 1817, when Mississippi became 
a State, at which time the new State seal 
appeared with the present spelling. 

This beautiful new 3-cent stamp is being 
placed on sale exclusively here in romantic 
Natchez today. Appropriately enough, its 
central motif is an outline map showing the 
old Mississippi Territory and its growth from 
1798 to 1812, the left portion of which ap- 
pears in a dark tone, denoting the State of 
Mississippi as we know it today. It is upon 
this map that there is superimposed the seal 
of the old Mississippi Territory. 

In the upper right portion of the stamp is 
@ portrait of Gov. Winthrop Sargent, the first 
Governor of Mississippi Territory, with his 
name appearing immediately below in white 
gothic lettering. Across the top of the stamp 
in dark gothic is the wording “1798 Missis- 
sippi Territory 1948.” The left border of the 
stamp is formed by a dark vertical panel in 
which is inscribed “U. S. postage” in white 
gothic. 

The dates 1798, 1804, and 1812, denoting 
the area of the Mississippi Territory at those 
respective times, appear on the stamp in 
white gothic, as does also the denomination 
designation “3¢” in the lower right corner on 
a dark background. The stamp itself is 
printed in maroon ink. 

During the course of a year the Post Office 
Department receives literally thousands of 
requests for new postage stamps, but only 
those events, occasions, and persons of out- 
standing historical import are selected for in- 
clusion on the official list of stamps to be 
issued. 

The decision of Postmaster General Don- 
aldson and General Lawler to issue a Mis- 
sissippi Territory stamp commemorating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Old Territory was, therefore, not a difficult 
or controversial one to reach, because in au- 
thorizing this Mississippi stamp Mr. Donald- 
s0N was carrying out the historic policy of 
the Post Office Department in the matter of 
acclaiming outstanding events and dates of 
national importance, 

Of course, as the executive assistant to 
the Postmaster General and as a native son 
who has never once over the years lost his 
love for the glorious State he calls his home, 
I was proud when Mr. Donaldson told me 
that he was going to authorize this stamp. 
Later, when the Postmaster General asked 
me to represent him at these ceremonies, I 
Was even more proud, 

The opportunity to come back home and 
participate in this outstanding event in the 
illustrious history of our great State is in- 
deed a proud moment in my life. 

Postage stamps of themselves are but tiny 
pieces of adhesive paper, but they are one 
of the most powerful of all enlightening in- 
strumentalities. It is the postage stamp 
which finds its way into the offices, into 
the homes, and into the hands of tens of 
millions of Americans in every walk of life. 
The issuance of a postage stamp, therefore, 
is recognized as one of the Nation’s highest 
methods of acclaim. It is for this reason 
that everyone in Mississippi today should 
take a justifiable pride in the fact that a 
Mississippi postage stamp is being issued. 
In the next few weeks and months this same 
Mississippi stamp will find its way into every 
home and office in the United States, and the 
message contained on it will be carried be- 
yond our shores to distant points across the 
seas. 

The Post Office Department requisitioned 
an initial printing of 110,000,000 of these 
stamps, and from every indication this first- 
day sale may reach an all-time high of cov- 
ers canceled on a State commemorative post- 
age stamp before the sun goes down. 

I think it is entirely fitting that I should 
remind you at this point that the late Maj. 








Otho L. Rogers, United States Marine Corps, 
a native of Goss, Miss., was the first postal 
employee to give his life for his country in 
the late war. He was killed on Guadalcanal 
in August 1942, Major Rogers served with 
honor and distinction as philatelic agent in 
the Post Office Department in Washington 
under the ‘Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

Now, may I take this opportunity, on be- 
half of Postmaster General Donaldson and 
myself, to commend your good postmaster, 
Mr. Baldwin, and his efficient staff, with all 
others who have joined in making this first- 
day sale one of the finest and best con- 
ducted that I have ever attended. I am 
grateful for this opportunity of meeting so 
many of my old friends, and I trust that our 
paths may soon cross again. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with genuine regret that I fol- 
lowed the trend of the debate in the 
Senate on the St. Lawrence seaway legis- 
lation and their action in recommitting 
the bill to the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee resulted in a tremendous loss 
to the people of Minnesota as well as the 
other inland States. The benefits which 
would accrue to these States with the 
passage of this‘legislation merit the seri- 
ous consideration of the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works, which has before it 
the measures introduced on this side of 
the Capitol. The following editorial 
written by Mr. L. R. Reid, editor of the 
Renville Star Farmer at Renville, Minn., 
proves conclusively that the legislation 
should be adopted: 


It is said on good authority that a very 
famous ruler in ancient times fiddled while 
Rome burned. Could be that some of the 
so-called leaders of this day and age of the 
atomic bomb and such are fiddling while 
the world is rapidly getting into a not-so- 
good situation. Maybe it will not burn or 
civilization be destroyed as some have pre- 
dicted, but it seems to me that much could 
be done to make it better. Right here in 
this country any little boy knows we should 
have a strong air force, with all other 
branches of our defenses the best in the 
world. The same little boy knows this can- 
not be accomplished by the old, outmoded 
volunteer system. He knows we ought to 
have a universal training system for our 
youth. It should be so set up that at a 
certain age every young man would receive 
college or other technical training to fit him 
to serve as a nucleus of a defense force in 
case the country is attacked. Why don't 
they do this? Partly because a lot of peo- 
ple with less mature intelligence than the 
Said little fellow do not want it because 
they say it would be preparing for war, 
something we do not want. It has never 
occurred to these same people to consider 
the possibility that strength could prevent 
war better than weakness. In world affairs 
let us speak with the authority of one who 
is willing and able tc back up its just de- 
mands, I believeywerneed a system of uni- 
versal training for the youth. To avoid war 
or to shorten the conflict in case we should 
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unfortunately become involved in one, Amer- 
ica must be strong. 

The Gandhi system is swell for dreamers 
but it just doesn’t make sense in a workaday 
world. Yes, we should have a mighty air 
force, modernized and fully manned and 
with facilities to keep it that way, the world’s 
best Navy, fully manned and a Reserve Army 
of technical men and soldiers who will not 
have to train 2 years in case of trouble. It 
is shown that such a course will help avoid 
war. Many men of knowledge of war are for 
it, including General Eisenhower. Yet there 
are people who are doing their best to block 
the enactment of the proper legislation to 
make it possible for this Nation to defend 
itself properly and to continue to be a great 
moral force for right in this world. I don’t 
get it. I have told you how they are fiddling 
with our defenses. There are many other 
things being treated likewise. What would 
be wrong with having a St. Lawrence seaway 
canal to connect our inland States with the 
sea for purposes of economical transportation 
of commerce and to provide a great store of 
much needed electrical energy which would 
be generated by the released power of the 
waters of the St. Lawrence? Did someone 
say we had too much electricity or do not 
need this economical method of transporta- 
tion which would help the Northwest farmers 
especially, saving them money on transport- 
ing their products and saving everybody on 
the purchase price of coal and other vital 
necessities? Don’t say it will cost too much. 
Less than a billion dollars is the cost. We 
give that much money away with no return 
every once in a while. That is no argument. 
Even the little boy knows that. This is get- 
ting too long, so I will have to reserve the 
rest for some future issue. There are, how- 
ever, many issues in line with the above I 
wish to speak of and will. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement of 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, April 12, 1948: 


Mr. Chairman, I want to begin my state- 
ment by reading a portion of the letter which 
I wrote to you when I forwarded the admin- 
istration’s proposal for legislation covering 
universal training and selective service. In 
that letter I said: 

“On March 17, 1948, President Truman ad- 
dressed a joint session of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and recommended 
the enactment of legislation providing for 
universal training and the temporary rein- 
statement of selective service. 

“Attached is a draft of a bill designed to 
implement the President’s message. Title I 
of this bill deals with selective service, and 
title II deals with universal training. 

“It is recognized that the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
has already favorably reported a very com- 
prehensive universal training bill, H. R. 4278. 
It may be, therefore, that under the relevant 
circumstances the House Armed Services 
Committee would prefer to consider only the 


first title of the attached bill, since it has 


already taken favorable action on a measure 
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substantially the same as the second title of 
the bill. This is, of course, a matter for 
decision by the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“It is our strong feeling, however, that 
legislation providing for universal training 
and temporary selective service are two seg- 
ments of the same picture, since temporary . 
selective service is a measure which,our na- 
tional security requires during the interim 
period before the benefits of universal train- 
ing are brought fully into play. Whether 
universal training and selective service are 
dealt with in two bills or in one is relatively 
immaterial—but it is very material that the 
close relationship between the two be recog- 
nized in appropriate legislation.” 

That is the end of the material which I 
want to quote from my letter—but even 
though the subject of UMT is not now before 
this committee, I want to emphasize this 
consideration: That an important item to 
bear in mind, in connection with UMT, is the 
fact that the nonenactment of UMT at this 
time may make it necessary to maintain our 
regular forces, for an indefinite period, at a 
strength which can be reached only through 
selective service. Contrariwise, the sooner 
UMT is placed in operation, the sooner will 
come the time when we may safely reduce 
our regular forces to a level which may no, 
longer require selective service. 

This committee is already familiar with 
the specific program which the administra- 
tion has recommended, in the light of exist- 
ing world conditions. This program was pre- 
sented to Congress by the President on March 
17. It is no secret, that prior to the Presi- 
dent’s message of March 17, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had unanimously recommended that 
one part of this program should be the im- 
mediate reinstatement of selective service—a 
matter to which your committee has already 
devoted considerable attention. 

Briefly stated, the program to which I re- 
fer can be summarized as follows: 

We need a strong Air Force, capable of 
striking sustained blows far beyond the 
peripheral bases which we now hold; an Air 
Force capable of the air defense of our home- 
land and our protective bases and capable 
of seeking out and destroying an enemy that 
might impose war. Such an Air Force re- 
quires more aircraft and more manpower than 
we have today in readiness to meet the war 
of tomorrow. In order to speed up the work 
of providing such an Air Force, we have re- 
quested the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee to make very substantial amounts of 
money immediately available for aircraft 
procurement—and in this proposal we have 
had the prompt and whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of Chairman Taser and his committee. 

We need a ground force to protect our air 
bases from hostile attack, which it takes 
much more than airplanes to resist. We 
need a ground force to seize and hold dis- 
tant bases—should the attack fall upon us— 
in order to take the war to the enemy. Such 
bases, as well as our great cities here at 
home and our key production centers, re- 
quire antiaircraft protection, which is pro- 
vided by the Army. And a strengthened Air 
Force will require enlargement of those 
Army elements which service and support 
its operations. 

We need a Navy capable of defending the 
necessary sea lanes of the world from sub- 
marine attack, of developing antisubmarine 
warfare, of insuring the sea transportation 
of our manpower and our logistical supplies 
and equipment to distant points, and of as- 
sisting both attack and defense through air- 
sea power and amphibious operations. 

In other words, our action in the event 
of any future enemy assault upon us will 
employ all members of the combat team— 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force—a 
combat team made up of properly propor- 
tioned elements from each service, all in 
readiness to accomplish assigned objectives. 
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This is the concept of a balanced force 
to which I have referred on a number of 
occasions. Obviously, the word “balance” 
does not mean that there shall be man-for- 
man, an equal-sized Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. “Balance” means that all three serv- 
ices shall be maintained at such size as will 
best enable them to assist one another, in 
the accomplishment of their assigned ob- 
jectives—and this balance rests, in turn, on 
the strategic plans which the National Secu- 
rity Act directs the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
prepare. 

Because of this statutory function of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—and because of the 
fact that military strategy is both logically 
and legally a matter for our top military 
leaders—I shall continue to rely heavily on 
any recommendations the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff may make, with regard to the proper 
composition of a balanced force. 

To meet the needs which I have just been 
cescribing, we require more manpower than 
we have today. The comfortable assurance 
of a pushbutton war is an illusion. The 
enormous complication of the machinery of 
total warfare of today rests upon man- 
power—not in the mass, but diffused through 
thousands of specialties. 

Our program for a balanced strength in 
manpower falls into two parts: 

(a) The short-term, which looks to the im- 
mediate strengthening of our Regular Forces; 

(b) The long-term, which looks to the pro- 
vision of adequate reserves. 

There is no inconsistency or overlapping 
between the two parts of the program. To 
the contrary, the two parts supplement each 
other to make an integrated whole. 

The short-term program meets the imme- 
diate need of building up our Regular Forces 
somewhat increased strength, about 
one-sixth of what we had in service in World 
War Il. When these immediate needs have 
been met, and the long-term program is ade- 
quately functioning, we should be able in a 
more peaceful world to curtail or eliminate 
the short-term program. But not in our 
lifetime or in that of the next generation do 
I foresee the time when a strong military 
potential will not be needed to back up our 
diplomacy. 

The long-term program is designed to pro- 
vide adequate reserve. which will have had 
a necessary amount of basic training. Re- 
serve forces in readiness are a necessary 
component of our military strength. In this 
component (which includes the National 
Guard and the Reserve Corps) we are now 
seriously deficient. The Reserve component 
in time of war will take its place alongside 
the Regular Forces in our defensive and 
offensive effort. 

The short-term program can be accom- 
plished only through a selective-service law; 
the long-term program can be accomplished 
without inordinate cost, only through uni- 
versal military training. 

For the short-term part of the program, we 
need at once to increase the present actual 
strength of the Regular Establishment by 
349,500 officers and men, as follows: 

(a) The Army, by 240,000, from 542,000 to 
782,000; 

(b) The Navy, by 63,000, from 397,000 to 
460,000; 

(c) The Marine Corps, 
81,000 to 92,000; 

(d) The Air Force, by 35,500, from 364,500 
to 400,000. 

This part of the program involves a supple- 
mental budget request of $3,000,000,000 in 
cash and contract authorizations, over and 
above the authorizations which have already 
been requested. 

This supplemental budget request, inci- 
dentally, represents the first instance since 
I took office as Secretary of+* Defense that 
there has been an opportunity to provide for 
the sort of balanced force I have been de- 
scribing. Congress, in enacting the Na- 
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tional Security Act of 1047, provided that 
the Secretary of Defense shall “supervise and 
coordinate the preparation of the budget es- 
timates of the departments and agencies 
comprising the National Military Establish- 
ment; formulate and determine the budget 
estimates for submittal to the Bureau of the 
Budget.” 
Aviation Policy Board called for the exercise 
of this function to insure maximum return 
for the military-tax dollar. The $3,000,000,- 
000-program submitted by me in my capacity 
as Secretary of Defense represents the first 
attempt to give to the Congress, in one pack- 
age, the coordinated requirements of the 
National Military Establishment, in the in- 
terest of national security and with due 
consideration for the national economy. 

Some of the details of this supplemental 
budget request have already been submitted 
to Congress, and the remainder will soon be 
submitted in the usual manner. The prin- 
cipal items of this supplemental budget re- 
quest are: $775,000,000 for aircraft procure- 
ment, research, and development for the Air 
Force and naval aviation; about $760,000,000 
for military personnel costs; and the balance 
for other necessary items of procurement, 
support, maintenance, and operations of the 
three services. 

I have aleady referred to our proposal 
that funds for aircraft procurement be made 
available immediately. In a letter which I 
wrote to Chairman Taser on this subject on 
April 5, I said: 

“As I mentioned in the course of our dis- 
cussion on Saturday, it is my strong recom- 
mendation that funds for aircraft procure- 
ment be made available immediately to both 
the Air Force and the Navy, in order that 
the process of negotiating contracts can be 
begun at once. Our experience during the 
war has led me to the conclusion that the 
actual negotiation of contracts is the surest 
way to “get the ball rolling’’—and is also the 
surest way to point up the concrete things 
that need to be done in order to make any 
procurement program a success. 

“For example, any conclusions we might 
now make concerning the shortages which 
we might run into in an aircraft procure- 
ment program of any given size would be 
somewhat theoretical—but once an actual 
procurement program is under way, we will 
rapidly become aware of the exact nature 
of the difficulties we have to face and can 
then take the necessary steps to overcome 
these difficulties. Moreover, the lead time 
in aircraft procurement is an extremely im- 
portant factor—and the earlier we start, the 
sooner we will be able to obtain delivery of 
the planes which our national security re- 
quires. . 

“I also mentioned to you on Saturday that 
I regard the aircraft procurement picture as 
the most pressing part of our procurement 
program, from the standpoint of the need 
for an early start. My specific recommen- 
dation, you will recall, was that your com- 
mittee provide, both as to the $1,480,000,000 
for aircraft procurement and research in- 
cluded in the 1949 budget and as to the 
$775,000,000 for the aircraft program*in the 
supplemental request, that these moneys 
shall be available not only during fiscal 1949, 
but also that these moneys shall be avail- 
able immediately for the negotiation of con- 
tracts. 

“The total amount of aircraft procurement 
and research money which I mentioned on 
Saturday—that is, the total of the amounts 
included in the regular budget and in the 
supplemental request—will, in my opinion, 
form a base from which we can move to even 
greater aircraft procurement should circum- 
stances warrant. It is a base of fairly sub- 
stantial size—$2,255,000,000 in all. There 
are other components of our requirements 
which are badly needed, but the aircraft pro- 
gram touches so many and so varied parts of 
our production capabilities that I think it 
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wise to give it the highest priority. Sixty 
days saved at this juncture may give us an 
advantage of many months in the accelera- 
tion of the whole aircraft program.” 

I shall refer to the subject of selective 
service rather briefly, since you will hear 
later on from other witnesses who will speak 
in detail on this subject. 

If selective service were to be made ap- 
plicable to the male age group from 19 to 
25 years of age, inclusive, as we have pro- 
posed, I am advised that there would be in 
this group a total of 3,600,000 male non- 
veterans. After making allowance for those 
unfit for military service and for those en- 
titled to exemption and deferment, there 
would remain about 1,355,000. From this age 
group will come the bulk of the estimated 
500,000 voluntary enlistments during the 
fiscal year 1949, as well as all of the 220,000 
men who it is estimated must be provided 
by selective service. 

With your permission, I shall not go into 
the specific provisions of the UMT-selec- 
tive service bill which I transmitted to you, 
nor shall I go into the specific provisions 
of the selective service bill which your com- 
mittee is currently considering. In one par- 
ticular field, that of doctors and dentists, 
I have asked the Surgeons General of the 
three services to prepare a coordinated rec- 
ommendation, and this recommendation wil] 
be submitted to your committee in the im- 
mediate future. 

The long-term part of our program deals 
with the inauguration of universal military 
training, established under a civilian com- 
mission and subject to periodc revew by the 
Congress. The budget for the fiscal year 
1949, already submitied to you, makes pro- 
vision for an appropriation of $500,000,000 
and an expenditure of $400,000,000, for the 
initial steps which universal military train- 
ing will require. 

Even though this committee has already 
favorably reported a UMT bill, and even 
though this matter is not presently under 
consideration by you, I should like to advert 
briefly to the UMT program. 

Many people have erroneously described 
the UMT program as a proposal which 
would involve expenditures of $4,000,000,000 
a year. Similarly, it has been said that we 
cannot afford an annual expenditure of $4,- 
000,000,000 for UMT, when at the same 
time we are planning to spend many billions 
additional for the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

What are the facts? As 1 view the matter, 
the facts are these: 

1. If UMT should be fully implemented, 
it may involve total recurring costs—by 
1952—of approximately $1,700,000,000 a year. 

2. In addition, the civilian components— 
the National Guard, the Air National Guard, 
the Naval Reserve, and so on—may involve— 
also by 1952, and whether or not UMT is 
enacted—annual costs approximating $1,600,- 
000,000, including, it should be noted, more 
than $600,000,000 for aircraft procurement. 

3. Obviously, the cost of the civilian com- 
ponents is not a cost of UMT, but some peo- 
ple succumb to the understandable tempta- 
tion to add together figures that bear no 
logical relation to one another. They, there- 
fore, add the figures in (1) and (2) above— 
then throw in an additional amount for in- 
vestment in capital equipment—and arrive 
at a total in the neighborhood of $4,000,- 
000,000. 

To this I would add only one further com- 
ment: The same school of thought, as I have 
already noted, has added a corollary to the 
four-billion figure—the corollary being that 
by the peak year of 1952 we will also be 
spending tremendously increased amounts 
for ground-force equipment, for aircraft 
procurement, for ships, and for a host of 
other items. The fallagy her~ —or so it seems 


to me—is that we will not be spending these 
increased amounts on the Regular Establish- 
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ment, if in the meantime we have provided 
ourselves with trained and usable Reserve 
es. 

a other words, here, again, there is a 
temptation to add the unaddable—and I 
would say that if we lay our plans well now 
we will begin immediately to strengthen our 
Reserve forces, and will thereby make it pos- 
sible to avoid the prohibitive costs of the 
Regular Establishment which many envision 
for the future. 

Before taking that little excursion into the 
realm of figures and philosophy, I had out- 
lined briefly the program which I am here to 
discuss. You will hear tomorrow and the 
day after from General Bradley, Admiral 
Denfeld, and General Spaatz, each of whom 
will discuss this program as it relates to his 
service. 

Perhaps before going into this program in 
any greater detail it would be well to trace 
the developments which have led the Presi- 
dent to recommend to the Congress that this 
program be undertaken. 

By and large these developments are as 
new as this morning’s newspaper—and as 
old as Genghis Khan. They are the now 
familiar pattern of aggression and conquest. 
They are developments which are as well 
known to you as they are to me, so I shall 
be brief in my description of them. 

First, however, let me say that I abhor 
war, as do all Americans. Because of that 
abhorrance, what I have proposed here to- 
day is a specific program which is solely de- 
signed to achieve one great objective—to 
avert war, whether it be open or covert, in 
these times and in the times which lie ahead 
for us and the free peoples of the world. 

Our Nation is deeply committed to the 
cause of peace. It is equally committed to 
the cause of freedom. It has always used 
‘{ts influence to maintain peace, but it has 
also by its actions made it clear that it would 
not permit the destruction of freedom. 
Twice in one lifetime we have had to enter 
the field of battle to prevent a conqueror 
from realizing his ambition of total world 
power. 

The situation in the world today finds 
deadly analogies in the past. At the root of 
each analogy lies despotic power, uncurbed 
by firm opposition until too late to prevent 
the tragedy of war. 

In 1914, it was a despot’s contempt for a 
“scrap of paper” and the German rushed 
through Belgium that served as prelude to 4, 
years of war in Europe. 

Twenty-five years later another tyrant was 
on the move. First, Hitler preyed upon the 
weak: the Austrian Anschluss in the winter 
of 1938; the rape of the Sudetenland in 
the following August; then the swallowing 
up of all of Czechoslovakia. Finding him- 
self unchecked, except by the efforts of ap- 
peasement at Munich, Hitler grew convinced 
that the western democracies were without 
courage and without the will to remain 
free. On August 22, 1939, he told his com- 
manders in chief: “We have nothing to lose; 
we can only gain. * * * Qur enemies 
have men who are below average. * * * 
No personalities, no men of action. * * * 
Our enemies are little warms. * * * I 
Saw them in Munich.” Nine days later the 
Nazis marched in open war against Poland. 

There is a deadly parallel between those 
events and the successive toppling of na- 
tional governments in Europe during the 
last 3 years—first Poland, then Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia—al- 
though the same parallel does not necessar- 
ily exist between the human patterns behind 
these parallel events. Within less than a 
week Italy will have to make its choice—a 
choice in which the people of that country, 
with whom so many of our own citizens have 
ties of blood, will be harassed and threatened, 
cajoled and coerced, in an attempt to make 
them accept a system for which they have 
no stomach, 





This record shows that despotism, what- 
ever its form, has a remorseless compulsion 
to aggression. The shape of such aggression 
and the causes which lead to it may vary. 
The Kaiser embarked on overt war because 
he was confident thereby to achieve victory. 
Mussolini first marched on Rome to “free” 
Italy in the role of a leader of the masses. 
Hitler entered the Sudetenland ostensibly 
to lift the yoke of oppression from “free Ger- 
mans.” ‘Today, another power, wearing the 
false mask of freedom plus economic plenty 
for the people seeks to spin its web over all 
western Europe. 

The whole aim and effort of the United 
States is to attain the objective of peace, to 
prevent differences between nations develop- 
ing into armed conflict, until the United Na- 
tions has gained the maturity and both the 
moral and physical force with which to deal 
with any international act of aggression. In 
the meantime, it must be made clear and 
manifest to the world that any nation which 
tries to copy the pattern of action which 
through Hitler brought so much disaster on 
mankind, must, like Hitler and Germany, 
face the determination and will of the United 
States. 

The program which we advance today is 
not in contradiction of the United Nations, 
of which we are a member. To the contrary, 
the strength which we advocate for the 
United States is a minimum necessity if we 
are to discharge our responsibility in the 
family of peoples who desire peace. We wish 
to make it inescapably clear that the policy 
of the United States is backed by alert and 
resolute and ready power. 

Because of its traditions and the nature 
of its government, it is always difficult for a 
democracy to make clear to a dictator that at 
some point in his aggression he must face the 
firm resistance of free nations. Four times 
the democratic nations waited too long to 
preserve the peace. Had the Kaiser known 
that Britain would take the invasion of Bel- 
gium as a cause of war between herself and 
Germany; had the arrogance of Mussolini in 
invading Ethiopia been met with other than 
ineffective sanctions; had the Japanese entry 
into Manchuria been countered in 1931 with 
strong determination by the United States 
and Great Britain; had Hitler’s first tenta- 
tive steps in the Saar and in the Ruhr been 
firmly opposed—can there be doubt of the 
effect upon the rising tempo of their bold- 
ness? 

But in no case was the aggressor met with 
unequivocal, clear determination. The suc- 
cess of each aggressive step, uncurbed, en- 
couraged the aggressor to wider and bolder 
methods until finally the unprepared democ- 
racies faced the overt onrush of tyrannical 
power at a time not of their choosing and 
most disadvantageous to them. 

Today another great and despotic power 
threatens to extinguish freedom in Europe. 
You are only too well aware of its subtle 
agencies for political action in free countries, 
of its methods of subversion and i:fltra- 
tion—backed by armed strength in instant 
and obvious readiness—which subjugated 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia and which are 
now causing grave concern among the Scan- 
dinavian peoples. 

But, despite this, the odds are not yet on 
Russia or war. The odds are still on the 
United States and peace. And if the United 
States acts at once and with firm and reso- 
lute purpose, the odds will continue to rest 
on the United States and peace through the 
years ahead. 

On the one side of the ledger, you have the 
great land mass of the Soviet and her pup- 
pet states. The U.S. S. R. alone covers ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the earth’s land 
surface. Since 1939 the Soviets have acquired 
along their western border a solid belt of 
territory and satellite states, extending from 
Finland to the Black Sea and comprising ap- 


’ proximately 500,000 square miles, 
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On the same side of the ledger is Russia's 
large population and her military forces 
under arms today—the largest numerically 
in the world. 

But on the other side of the ledger are 
assets and potentialities, which if promptly 
developed into readiness, will turn the scale 
from a possibility of future war to a rational 
expectation of future peace. Let me speak 
of these assets in detail. ° 

1, The heart of Europe is not dying or 
dead. There are 250,000,000 people in her 
free countries, and in those people persists 
a deep belief in free government and free 
institutions as a strong and vigorous spiritual 
force. Today these millions live under a 
gnawing fear. Our financial aid, however 
rapidly supplied through ERP, will not be 
enough alone to encourage them to work 
toward rehabilitation and resist subversion. 
For an effective recovery of their inde- 
pendence, they need one thing more. They 
must have assurance of America’s resolute 
will to utilize her enormous energy and 
resources, her incomparable skills, and her 
unconquerable manpower in order to pre- 
serve the peace. 

The disease of despair is contagious, but 
there is a greater contagion in hope. There 
are millions of men in these countries—just 
as there are also in those countries now 
subjugated to communism—who believe as 
we believe, teel as we feel, would aline 
themselves with us in preference to another— 
provided that they were free to make a real 
choice. They look in our direction. They 
are potential allies, not by virtue of any 
pressure imposed upon them but by reason 
of identity of thought and spirit. As a 
strictly military matter, we cannot amvura 
to sit by while these countries fall, one by 
one, into the Soviet orbit, until we are left 
virtually alone and isolated in a Communist 
world. 

2. Two wars have established beyond a 
doubt that, wholly apart from the capability 
in battle of our fighting men, the industrial 
and scientific accomplishments of the United 
States are preeminent. At the peak year 
of wartime appropriations (1944), the gross 
national product of the United States ex- 
ceeded $210,000,000,000; in the year 1949, it 
is anticipated to exceed 243 billion. Our 
resources, such as coal, steel, wheat, cotton, 
and so on; our ability to produce and fabri- 
cate in mass quantities, because of the 
capacity of our managements and the high 
skills of America’s laboring men and women; 
the oo genius of our scientists; our 
vast transportation system—all of these, 
taken together, make up a potential that 
overshadows the capabilities of the Com- 
munist regime. 

The Soviets suffered in World War II a 
terrible destruction of facilities of every kind. 
To supply these deficiencies, they have pil- 
laged the industrial resources of the lands 
where their armies have penetrated; very 
recently, they have acquired the Skoda works 
and the modern industrial ability of Czecho- 
slovakia. And beyond the horizon lies the 
coal of the Ruhr and the iron of Sweden. 

3. The United States possesses the knowl- 
edge and the capacity to make the atom 
boinb, and as yet the Soviets do not. The 
mere possession of this undoubted asset 
would not necessarily turn the scale of war, 
if war should come. But its possession has 
undoubted power to dissuade from aggression 
any nation that believes we have sufficient 
military strength to put that weapon to 
effective use. 

In connection with this particular asset! 
it is a fact known to all that we have tried, 
through proposed international agreement, 
to deny ourselves the use of this weapon— 
but it is also a fact known to all that our 
efforts to reach international agreement in 
the atomic field have been unsuccessful be- 
cause of the Russian refusal to cooperate. 

I do not recite the comparison of these 
assets to lull America into confidence, but 
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to wake America to the urgent necessity of 
realizing upon the potentialities which are 
hers before it may be too late to be effective. 
Our greatest danger today is that we shall 
dissipate our enormous potential through in- 
action and negligence. The shape of future 
war to come would be swift beyond all expe- 
rience. In other wars, there was time to 
make ready. Today, the make-ready time 
exists only before the aggressor acts. 

Consider what we will put in jeopardy 
through a continuing failure to place our- 
selves in ready strength. We made a tremen- 
dous effort and great sacrifices to win the 
war in which the fighting stopped two and 
a half years ago. We must not run the risk 
of losing that great investment in liberty 
by failure to prepare now to resist another 
effort at universal conquest—because that is 
what the fall of freedom in Europe will 
mean. 

It is my belief that if we make it plain 
and clear that the United States will not 
tolerate the destruction of the western civ- 
ilization of Europe we shall have peace. Not 
a peace, I believe, through long and exhaust- 
ing war that will waste our manpower and 
our resources—but peace because, for once 
in world history, an aggressor wili be fore- 
warned of our determination backed by our 
strength. 

It is equally clear to me that if we do not 
so act, we shall risk a war under circum- 
stances which may be disastrous for us and 
for our friends throughout the worid. 

But this is no counsel of despair. There 
are not circumstances here which call for 
fear or hysteria. There is no slightest intent 
to shake the mailed fist or militarize our 
peuple or provoke a conflict. I merely say to 
you gentlemen that if the United States is 
now as alert and astute and intelligent in 
action as she is well-intentioned, the odds for 
enduring peace will continue to rest with us. 

An inducing cause of World War II was the 
misapprehension of Hitler as to the real 
intentions and the will to fight of the free, 
democratic nations. He was confident, from 
what he had been told, that the United States 
was weak and would remain weak. Despotic 
power feeds readily upon vhat it wishes to 
hear. Similarly, it seems clear that the 
Soviet Union today misapprehends what I 
believe to be the determination of the United 
States. 

We wish today to make that determination 
clear. The government of a free people has 
the responsibility to make known its inten- 
tions. Tonight the people of America—in 
fact, of the whole world—will know in full 
from their newspapers and radios the details 
of our discussion here today. Their right to 
such knowledge is the bedrock of liberty. 
But no one in this world, outside a small 
group in the Kremlin, can say what is the 
real intention of the Soviet rulers. We in 
America are sure only of the facts which 
cannot be overlooked: the threat of commu- 
nism in western Europe and the inherent 
capabilities of Communist force to mcrease 
that threat. 

The program I have suggested to you is 
only one factor in our comprehensive pro- 
gram of national security. Other factors—in 
addition to the matters to which I have 
directly adverted today—include a central 
intelligence agency; intensive research and 
development in scientific and technological 
weapons and procedures under the Research 
and Development Board, of which Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush is chairman; and industrial mo- 
bilization under the Munitions Board, of 
which Mr. Thomas Hargrave is chairman. 
The three last-mentioned elements are now 
established and functioning. Let me repeat 
that all of the factors are essential and none 
can succeed fully without the others. 

I shall not discuss these other factors in 
detail, nor shall I add any greater length to 
what may already be an overlong statement. 
In closing, however, let me stress to you that 
the time for action is now, for by acting 





promptly, and firmly, and decisively, we can 
maintain peace in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my pre- 
pared statement. I should like to file, for 
the record, copies of the statements which 
Secretaries Royall, Sullivan, and Symington 
delivered before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on March 25. The four of us 
will be glad to attempt to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to address to us. 





Rail Workers’ Retirement Should Be 
Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the railroad brotherhoods have for 
many years led the way in progressive 
labor legislation. Because the railroad 
workers have had some of the most bene- 
ficial and forward-looking labor legis- 
lation they have become the most stable 
element of labor in the country. Many 
of us have wished that other labor or- 
ganizations were as reasonable in their 
attitudes, and as sensible in their de- 
mands, as on the whole the railroad 
brotherhoods have been. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that it 
is in this realm of labor that we find the 
next and most progressive move for the 
laboring mau. That is a step toward 
some assurance of security in old age 
when the laborcs can no longer work at 
his trade. The most unstabilizing factor 
in labor anywhere is the insecurity of 
unemployment, sickness, and old age. 
Modest steps have been taken in the field 
of railway labor toward assuring an end 
of these evils. When they are coped 
with on an adequate and economic basis 
for not only railroad labor but all labor, 
we pull the props from under Communist 
propagandists who try to play upon the 
insecurity of labor on the railroads and 
generally in the face of unemployment, 
illness, and old age. 

In meeting this problem with railway 
labor, we have adopted legislation pro- 
viding for unemployment and sickness 
insurance, and provided also for a mod- 
est retirement system for railroad work- 
ers. That legislation has provided ele- 
ments of security as they go about their 
jobs and face the future. It is a step in 
the right direction. 

However, these programs are pitifully 
inadequate. I refer particularly to the 
provision made for old-age retirement. 
Under the present law and under pres- 
ent economic conditions, a railroad man 
cannot retire. The average annuity un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act is only 
about $70 a month. For many thou- 
sands it is $50 or less. The annuity 
formula on which these payments -was 
based was established in 1937. We are 
all aware of the tremendous increase in 
living costs which has taken place since 
then. It is perfectly apparent that a 
railroad employee approaching retire- 
ment age faces a serious dilemma. Even 
if he owns his own home and has sub- 
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stantial savings, he would be reluctant to 
retire from his employment and face the 
hazards of retirement on such a small 
pension and constantly decreasing say- 
ings and perhaps the ill health which so 
often comes with advanced years. For 
all practical purposes this retirement 
annuity can hardly be considered as 
helping at all. In the face of dire neces- 
sity it would be some help—but nothing 
more. . 

Our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
CrosseR, who has championed so much 
of the railway labor legislation, has re- 
cently introduced a bill (H. R. 5993) 
which will tend to give some relief. The 
bill in effect provides that the annuity 
payments for retired railroad workers 
shall be increased from 20 to 25 percent, 
the higher percentage increases going to 
the lower-income groups. It is admitted 
of course that this will not cover in- 
creased costs of living any more than it 
would provide a complete retirement in- 
come even if prices had not increased. 
However, it will help. 

And this is the important thing—it 
can be done without increasing the 
amount of money now required to be 
paid either by the railroads or the em- 
ployees. The retiremen’™. fund is in such 
a condition that no increased tax is nec- 
essary and the annuity payment can be 
increased in this amount. The amount 
has been arrived at by very careful actu- 
arial and research work. It will grant 
the sorely needed relief to retired rail- 
roaders. It will avoid any increase in 
retirement taxes on either employer or 
employee. And it will keep the retire- 
ment fund in such a sound financial con- 
dition that the hundreds of thousands 
of railroaders still in service need have 
no fear that the retirement fund will be 
dissipated by the time they are ready to 
retire. 

This legislation has my most vigorous 
support and I hope will be taken up for 
early enactment because it is not only 
the proper and humanitarian thing to 
do, but it is practical considering the 
economic problems, 





The Flint Glass Workers State Position 
With Regard to Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. LOVE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
at a meeting of the West Virginia Glass 
Workers’ Protective League on Tariff and 
Trade Agreements at Morgantown, W. 
Va., March 20, 1948, by Hon. Harry H. 
Cook, international president of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 
of North America: 

Mr. Chairman, friends and fellow workers 
of the American handmade giassware indus- 
try, the time has come when we must pause 
to take stock of our position in the field of 








foreign competition. This position is quite 
different from what it was before the war. 
Several developments that may be far- 
reaching have taken place while we were 
concerned with the war and its aftermath. 
It is time that we look at these developments 
and appraise them. We will find in them 
some very disquieting factors and we should 
determine what we can do about them. So 
much has happened during the past few 
years that some of the trends have gone un- 
noticed; and these trends are of great im- 
portance tc us. One reason why they have 
not attracted the attention that they should 
have received is that in the field of inter- 
national trade, we have operated on a 
highly sheltered side of the world. On this 
leeward side we have enjoyed prosperity 
and as a result have not been as alert as 
we otherwise would have been. 

Because of conditions brought about by 
the wer. the United States in 1947 exported 
twice as much as she imported. This con- 
dition may be expected to continue in lesser 
degree for some time to come. The destruc- 
tion overseas crippled many of the manu- 
facturing industries in important industrial 
nations while in this country we have been 
operating at levels that have surpassed all 
previous peacetime operations. 

However, reconstruction has been under 
way in the war-torn countries and some of 
them are approaching prewar production 
and in some segments have exceeded this 
level. This is all to the good and no one 
who is interested in the restoration of peace 
and normal conditions regrets this progress. 
In fact, we all wish that it might have gone 
further. 

The United States has supplied not only 
money and food, but machinery and equip- 
ment to help in the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation; and it is certain that we will 
do more yet. The purpose of the Marshall 
plan is to help some 16 European nations and 
possibly some others back on their feet by 
supplying food and clothing as well as addi- 
tional raw materials ahd equipment. One 
purpose is to prevent the further spread of 
communism; the other, to restore normal] pre- 
war conditions. 

We have no quarrel with these aims; but 
it would be short-sighted if we should fail to 
see that in carrying out our purposes we 
will, unless greater care is exercised, create 
troubles for ourselves in the future. Unless 
we watch the trends carefully and prepare to 
protect ourselves as the need may arise, we 
will find a growing foreign competition for 
our own markets within the United States 
itself. 

Few people will deny the wisdom of help- 
ing the war-devastated countries. On the 
other hand, this help does not and should 
not call for the creation of future advan- 
tages in behalf of those countries without 
providing means of defending ourselves 
against some of the effect that the very suc- 
cess of our help will bring about. Unless we 
lay the groundwork more carefully we may 
become the victims of our helpfulness. This 
is not a necessary result but it does require 
that we do not go forward blindly, under the 
delusion that present conditions that are 
favorable to the United States will continue 
indefinitely. We can render the necessary 
help without surrendering the necessary 
measures of defense to protect ourselves 
when conditions change, as they will if our 
help is successful. 

Judged by some of our actions of the past 
few years, there is distinct danger that we 
will not exercise the necessary care. The 
United States, through the State Department, 
acting on the leeward side of the storm, has 
already taken steps that make it clear that 
we are forgetting the past or misreading its 
lessons, and as a result are not looking far 
enough into the future. Either that or our 
foresight is badly clouded. 

One example les in the negotiation of a 
large number of trade agreements at one time 
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in Geneva during 1947. Before that time we 
had already made individual agreements with 
some 25 countries. At Geneva we signed 
some 18 agreements at one sweep, some of 
them with countries with which we had al- 
ready had agreements. We cut our duties on 
nearly one-half of all the articles on which 
we collect duties and these cuts ran from 25 
to 50 percent of the existing rates. We also 
made smaller cuts and froze other rates so 
that we cannot increase them. We agreed to 
leave yet other items on the free list on the 
assumption that they would never need pro- 
tection. 

This was done at a time when, taking a 
short-range view, there was little to fear. We 
were exporting twice as much as we were im- 
porting. So why not make liberal cuts in 
our tariff? The other countries need to sell 
to us and we should buy from them in order 
to help them. We were using our foreign 
trade as a tool to undo the damage of the 
war. Nobody in this country would be in- 
jured. The step seemed a harmless one, pro- 
vided we did not look into the future. The 
war-torn countries were not yet in a position 
to take full advantage of the cuts. So why 
worry about the future? Of course, we could 
have taken off our tariff completely and felt 
almost equally safe for the time being. The 
cuts were being made without adequate study. 
It was humanly impossible in the time al- 
lowed and the personnel assigned, to make 
proper studies of the competitive conditions 
surrounding the thousands of items both 
here and abroad on which cuts were made. 
The State Department simply wanted to re- 
duce the tariff and that is what they did. 
They have steadfastly refused to say how and 
on what basis they arrived at the cuts they 
made. Yet they claim that they gave careful 
study. Anyone who is familiar with the kind 
of information that is necessary to determine 
the ability of foreign producers to undersell 
us knows that adequate studies could not 
have been made in the amount of time that 
was available. No one was sent abroad to 
study the industries where they are located. 
Only general information, such «s may be 
found in printed form, could have been used. 
Beyond that the word of the foreign delegates 
had to be relied upon. 

These trade agreements run for a period 
of 3 years. After that they will continue 
until 6 months’ notice of withdrawal is given. 
Before that time we will almost surely find 
that we acted unwisely in a number of in- 
stances and without proper regard for our 
own interests. When the time arrives that 
imports begin coming in at prices far below 
our own, our hands will be pretty well tied. 
If then we seek to protect ourselves, we will 
be accused of going back on our agreements 
and of breaking faith. 

The danger would not be so great but for 
two facts. One is that there is no evidence 
that wages in the foreign countries are being 
raised any nearer to our own levels than 
they were before the war. The other is that 
much new and modern equipment is being 
installed in foreign industry with our help. 
The foreign countries will be in a stronger 
competitive position than they were before 
the war; and they will find a lower tariff to 
overcome when they send their goods to this 
country. 

To meet the low prices of these foreign 
goods, our own producers, the American em- 
ployers, faced with low-priced foreign com- 
petition, must lower their prices. They will 
expect their employees to accept lower wages. 
The influx of foreign goods will reduce the 
sales of our own industries; and this will 
spell unemployment. 

We in the United States do not fear com- 
petition at reasonable prices; for we Can meet 
it and retain our market. We cannot, how- 
ever, meet prices based on foreign wages that 
are far below our own without ruinous effects 
on our wages and employment. 

The purpose of the tariff is to enable us to 
meet just such conditions. But what have 
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we done through the State Department? We 
have made agreements reducing our tariffs 
or binding them at a time when because 
of abnormal conditions we did not feel the 
effects of foreign competition. 

The trade agreements do carry a so-called 
escape clause; at least those that were most 
recently negotiated carry such a clause. In 
order to invoke this clause, however, applica- 
tion must be made to the Tariff Commission. 
This body will make an investigation ard if 
it finds the conditions to be as alleged, will 
make a recommendation to the President. 
The whole or part of a reduction previously 
made may then be set aside. 

To get relief in this manner proof must be 
submitted to show: 

1. That there has been an increase in the 
quantity of imports. 

2. That this increase has been the result 
of unforeseen conditions. 

3. That it has resulted from a concession 
(duty reduction or binding) made on the 
particular article. 

4. That the increased imports are entering 
under such conditions as actually to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Not only will it be difficult to furnish much 
proof but the process of investigation and 
study will take many months to carry out. 
In the case of glass tableware it is never easy 
to determine the quantity of imports as dis- 
tinguished from the value because of the 
great variety of sizes and qualities imported. 
Weight is not an acceptable basis of com- 
parison for this reason; nor is number of 
dozens of pieces. Yet how else could the 
quantity be measured? 

How prove that increased imports were 
unforeseen? Unforeseen by whom? If 
they were foreseen as we foresee them, pre- 
sumably no relief could be obtained. Fur- 
thermore, how would it be possible to prove 
that the increase in imports resulted from 
the duty reduction rather than something 
else? 

It is clear that the escape clause will not 
be satisfactory in operation, especially if it 
will be administered by those who believe 
that our tariffs should be progressively 
lowered. 

The Trade Agreements Act expires June 12 
of this year. The President has sent to Con- 
gress a request for its extension for a further 
3-year period. This would permit the nego- 
tiation of further duty reductions. But even 
if the law is not extended the existing agree- 
ments will remain in effect until the required 
6 months’ notice is given. The likelihood of 
such notice being served may be judged by 
the failure of the State Department to abro- 
gate the agreement with Mexico after that 
country withdrew all its concessions granted 
to us and in addition increased some of its 
rates above their pretrade agreement level. 
We are keeping this one-sided arrangement 
in effect so far as our concessions to Mexico 
are concerned. 

Another step that has been taken by the 
State that indicates a lack of the foresight 
called for is its initiation and promotion of 
the International Trade Organization. The 
Charter for this organization is now being 
negotiated with 58 other nations in Habana. 
This is the fourth conference during the past 
2% years and every effort is being made, 
including many concessions by the United 
States, to finish the work and obtain signa- 
tures by the various nations. 

Should we become a member of this organ- 
ization we will be pledged to enter into 
negotiations and carry out further substan- 
tial reductions in our tariff. The United 
States, though at first seeking a number of 
votes for the larger countries in keeping 
with their greater volume of trade, agreed 
to one vote per country. Adherence to the 
organization will mean that our Congress 
will have no power over our tariff as long as 
we remain a member. 
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The Charter, if adopted at Habana, will, 
however, require ratification by Congress. 

Obviously, acceptance of membership in 
the Organization is an overshadowing ques- 
tion and is much more important than the 
trade agreements question alone. 

The outlook at the present time is that the 
Trade Agreements Act will be extended but 
that its method of administration may be 
modified. An attempt will be made to limit 
the extension to a 1-year period. Among the 
amendments that may be sought is congres- 
sional approval of future trade agreements 
as a condition on their going into effect. 
Other amendments will also be offered. The 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House has recently appointed a sub- 
committee to study the President’s request 
and to make a report on it. 

America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Confer- 
ence, with offices in Washington, and with 
which the Flint Glass Workers’ Union is affili- 
ated, is in close touch with the developments 
and will exert its utmost efforts to bring 
about legislation that will aim at untying the 
hands of our protective powers so that our 
tariff can once more be made to perform its 
true function. This conference needs our 
active support; and out best interests lie in 
giving our support and continuing to do so 
until flexibility of the tariff is restored. Only 
in this way can we hope to meet the chang- 
ing competitive conditions of the world. 

It will also be to our interest to watch care- 
fully the developments of the International 
Trade Organization. It is expected that the 
Habana Conference will complete its work in 
the near future and that the Charter will be 
signed. It is very doubtful, however, that the 
Charter will be brought forward for ratifica- 
tion by the present Congress unless the ses- 
sion is prolonged through the summer. In an 
election year this is not considered highly 
probable. 

The International Trade Organization can- 
not be defended on the same grounds as the 
Marshall plan although this is usually at- 
tempted. The Organization is designed for 
the permanent control of the conditions 
under which world trade is carried out. The 
purpose is to remove existing trade barriers 
and thus to move on to free trade. In the 
end we would be left virtually without any 
protection against the influx of goods made 
abroad by low-paid workers. 

The charter also carried an escape clause; 
but the value of this clause would be even 
less than it is in the trade agreements. The 
question of relief under the clause would be 
decided through consultations with countries 
that were affected by the tariff rate involved. 
We would be placing ourselves into the hands 
of our competitors. 

After viewing the direction taken by the 
State Department in the last few years we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that they are 
not interested in protecting our job oppor- 
tunities but rather in opening our doors to 
imports so that certain industries may export 
more to other markets. To this end the in- 
terests of other industries are sacrificed. 

There is no other way of making our voices 
heard than through communication with our 
elected Representatives and by backing up 
those who speak for us in Washington as our 
direct Representatives. 





The Real Crisis in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


~ leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of April 8, 1948: 


Tue REAL CRIsIs IN ITaLy—IT May Come 
AFTER THE ELECTION IN FORM OF MILITARY 
CHALLENGE TO GOVERNMENT 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Italy goes to the polls a week from Sunday, 
and the thoughts of the world go with her. 

The Italian elections, generally regarded 
as a crisis of contemporary history, may, in- 
deed, record a high-water mark of commu- 
nism, but election day itself—April 18—may 
not provide the real crisis. 

For the danger in Italy does not now appear 
to be an electoral one. Communist political 
chances have diminished somewhat in recent 
weeks, and there seems to be only a faint 
outside possibility that the Communists and 
their left-wing Socialist allies will poll more 
than 45 percent of the vote; they may well 
poll very much less. But the allies of Mos- 
cow are almost certain to poll a sizable 
minority, so sizable that they may not accept 
an inferiority of ballots but may attempt 


. by extralegal means a conquest of power. 


Though riots and disorders may well occur 
on election day and, increasingly, in the in- 
tervening period, the major crisis may not 
come until after election—possibly between 
April 18 and May 8—when under the Italian 
constitution the chamber of deputies and 
senate convene to start the process of form- 
ing the new government. 

This period of a “lame duck” government 
and the following period on into May and 
June may be a “time of troubles,” for the 
Communists may try by force and the threat 
of force—internal and external—to compel 
their inclusion in the new government or 
(but less likely) to seize absolute power. 


FORCE MAY BE DETERMINANT 


The strength of the military, or semimili- 
tary, forces available to both sides will, there- 
fore, be a major determinant of history. Has 
the Italian Government, in other words, the 
strength to repulse an overt challenge to 
its authority? 

The Italian mivitary forces are limited by 
the peace treaty to 185,000 men in the army, 
65,000 in the carabinieri or military police, 
25,000 in the air force and 27,500 (until 
March 15) in the navy, a figure which is to 
be reduced to 22,500 by June 15. Some 2,- 
500 additional men above these figures are 
allowed the navy as long as minesweeping 
due to the war continues. The navy is not 
permitted any aircraft carriers, submarines, 
motor torpedo boats or modern battleships; 
the army is limited to 200 tanks, medium 
and heavy, and the air force is permitted 
200 fighter and. reconnaissance-type planes 
and 150 transport, air-sea rescue, training 
and liaison-type aircraft. 

The morale, organization, and training of 
these forces differs considerably. ‘The navy 
is believed to be thoroughly loyal with little 
or no Communist infiltration; the monarch- 
ist influence is still strong. The air force 
also is believed to be anti-Communist and 
can, it is thought, be depended upon by gov- 
ernment in an internal emergency. 

The Army, however, is less certain. It 
never has been recruited to full strength of 
185,000; it probably numbers about 130,000. 
There has been some—though not notable— 
Communist infiltration; the morale of some 
units is indifferent and the organization 
leaves something to be desired. In any case, 
the bulk of the Italian Army’s strength— 
some five or seven existing divisions—is con- 
centrated in the northeast, near the Yugo- 
slav frontier. 

The carabinieri, or national military 
police, is the force which must be the prin- 
cipal rampart between the Italian Govern- 
ment and internal aggression. This body of 
men is _ fortunately well trained, well 
equipped, proud of its traditions and dis- 
cipline and firmly loyal. There has been 
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little or no Communist infiltration; the ca. 
rabinieri commander, an able nonpolitical 
leader, has seen to that. A significant com- 
ment on the loyalty of the carabinieri is the 
fact that 30,000 men of the Italian army 
have been transferred, for the election period, 
to carabinieri control. 

In addition to these forces, the Italian 
Government is also able to call upon mu- 
nicipal and local police. The local police 
forces all over Italy probably number 70,000 
to 90,000 (in addition to the 65,000 of the 
carabinieri) but they are, of course, dis. 
persed; they are not well equipped and in 
some instances—particularly in the indus- 
trial north—the loyalty of some units might 
be open to question. 


COMMUNISTS WELL ARMED 


The Communist military or paramilitary 
strength in Italy is organized in an under- 
ground army, fanatical and well trained and 
apparently well equipped (except for heavy 
arms). Its exact size is unknown, but prob- 
ably it numbers at least 40,000 men, and 
some estimates range to more than 100,000. 
Great quantities of hidden arms, some of 
them smuggled in from Yugoslavia, have 
been found daily in Italy for the past year in 
Government-conducted searches; the quan- 
tities indicate sufficient weapons—at least of 
the small-arms categories—to arm thou- 
sands. 

The well-organized, well-trained, and well- 
equipped Communist military units probably 
are not very large, however; the chief Com- 
munist strength consists of the party’s con- 
trol of the Italian labor unions. 

Despite this formidable underground 
strength it now seems probable that the 
Italian Government has sufficient reliable 
military strength to handle any armed revolt 
in the country that is not nurtured o1 ac- 
tively assisted—once fighting starts—from 
outside the Italian borders. The government 
forces operate at a disadvantage, in that they 
are dispersed and the Communist forces can 
concentrate, perhaps in sufficient force to 
seize control of some of the northern cities. 
But unless a situation like that in Greece is 
precipitated by Yugoslavia, or unless the 
numerically strong Yugoslav Army of 350,000 
to 400,000 men openly moves in Italy or sends 
armed tourists in great numbers across the 
frontier, the Italian Government probably 
can—though not certainly—repulse any in- 
ternal challenge to its authority. But if to 
internal challenge is added external aggres- 
sion, Italy can survive only with United 
States help. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of Hon. Alms J. Foranb, of Rhode Island, 
at the Twelfth Annual Intercollegiate 
Conference on Government, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 9, 1948: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, dele- 
gates to this twelfth annual intercollegiate 
conference on government and their friends, 
I feel honored to have been invited to repre- 
sent the great Democratic Party at this im- 
portant conference, and’I hope that my mes- 
sage will be of some help to you in your 
deliberations, 
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I congratulate you for the keen interest 
you are taking in your Government. When 
the young people take an active part in their 
Government, in its functions, and its accom- 
plishments, then the country’s future is 
assured. 

I wonder how many of you realize that you 
are real politicians. By your very presence 
at this conference, by taking an active part 
in its deliberations, by the discussions you 
will have with your friends and neighbors 
after this conference, you are engaging in 
politics. And that is the best thing you can 

oO. 

. Now when I say you are politicians I do 
not mean that you are office seekers or party 
bosses. Neither do I use the terms politics 
and politicians as they are so often misused. 

Many people think of politics as not quite 
respectable, and they think of politicians as 
pack-alley characters. That’s all wrong. 

Let me define the words and apply to them 
the meaning in which I use them. 

Politics is the machinery by which we, the 
people, run our Government. 

Politicians are the people who participate 
in the running of our Government. Every 
man or women who votes is a politician. By 
the political activity of voting we fulfill our 
duty as citizens. Persons too young to vote 
but who take an interest in the affairs of 
Government and arouse the interest of their 
fellow men in Government affairs are poli- 
ticians. 

We need more of this type of politicians 
in this country. Too many persons are satis- 
fied to enjoy the freedom and the privileges 
that go with American citizenship and too 
conveniently forget that with these privi- 
leges go certain responsibilities, of which 
one is to register and vote. Sad, but true, is 
the fact that there were 55 million less politi- 
cians in this country than there should have 
been at the time of the 1946 election. While 
there were 91,000,000 persons eligible to vote, 
only 35,000,000 bothered to go to the polls. 
Almost two-thirds of the eligible voters 
stayed at home. They “let George do it.” 

The fact that there are corrupt politicians, 
and I admit there are, should not deter 
decent, upright men and women from taking 
an active part in politics. Bear in mind that 
there are corrupt financiers, corrupt mer- 
chants, corrupt industrialists, and corrupt 
preachers, too. It is unfair to draw a sweep- 
ing indictment against any sector of society 
because it contains, here and there, a cor- 
rupt man or woman. Nothing could be more 
foolish than to entertain the notion that 
elimination of politicians would mean the 
elimination of corruption from Government. 
Elimination of politicians would only mean 
the extermination of democracy in Govern- 
ment. As Thomas Jefferson so well said: 
“Political interest can never be separated, 
in the long run, from moral right.” 

Under our democratic form of govern- 
ment, a corruptionist, be he a politician, or 
a member of any other sector of our society, 
is sooner or later found out and dealt with 
through legal and political action. Corrup- 
tionists are untouchables only under a 
dictatorship, such as existed in Germany and 
Italy before the last war, or as perhaps exists 
behind the Iron Curtain today. Yet the 
greatest attack on politicians in this country 
comes from elements who seem to uphold 
the viewpoint and practices which every 
decent American condemns. 

So, I say to you, continue your active in- 
terest in your Government. By your actions 
you will make it stronger and help to attain 
for ourselves and for the world the long 
sought after just and lasting peace. | 

Our country is great because of its two 
great political parties. Yet someone recently 
Said that because the Republicans and the 
Democrats consider cur international prob- 
lem in a more or less nonpartisan manner, 
we have reached a,point where there is no 
difference between the two major parties. 


Of course, that is not true. There is today, 
as there has been for the last century and a 
half, a great difference. 

The difference is written in the records of 
Democratic and Republican Presidents, and 
in the records of Democratic and Republican 
Congresses. 

The record shows that the Republicans be- 
lieve in government for the benefit of the 
classes; the Democrats believe in government 
for the benefit of the masses. Republicans 
put property rights first. Democrats put 
human rights first. 

The Republican Party, from Hamilton to 
today, believes that if the wealthy interests 
are protected by special privileges from gov- 
ernment, the benefits will diffuse to the whole 
people, “trickling down to them.” 

The Democratic Party, from Jefferson to 
Truman, believes in equal opportunity for all, 
special privilege to none. It believes that 
America is great not because of what is called 
the “upper classes,” but because of the char- 
acter, the ability, the fundamental worth and 
the common sense of the average American 
citizen. . 

History proves the fallacy of the Republi- 
can philosophy. The workingman benefited 
little from big business protected by Repub- 
licanism—until he banded with others and 
organized the union-labor movement. 

Little effort was made to protect women 
and children from exploitation in industry— 
until legislation forced the protection. 

Little was done to provide security to the 
average American—until the great reform 
era of the 1930's, with its legislation for so- 
cial security, unemployment insurance, old- 
age and survivors’ benefits, minimum wage- 
maximum hours legislation, and other pro- 
visions for fair-labor standards. Similar 
benefits have come to all groups of citizens— 
farmers, small business, small-bank deposi- 
tors, small investors. 

And they have come under Democratic 
Party leadership. 

It is the philosophy of the Democratic 
Party that prompted Lincoln to say that “the 
principles of Jefferson are the definitions and 
the axioms of a free society.” 

The Democratic Party believes in the un- 
limited opportunity in America; in our great 
free-enterprise system, in the accumulation 
of wealth, all Republican arguments to the 
contrary notwithstanding. But the Demo- 
cratic Party is bitterly opposed to special 
privilege to anyone who, because of wealth 
or power, thinks that he should be treated 
differently by his Government than his fel- 
low man. As President Truman said re- 
cently: “Government run for the benefit of 
the few will inevitably destroy all. Gov- 
ernment run for the good of all will benefit 
all.” 

Let me, in passing, cite a concrete example 
of legislation for the benefit of the few. 

The Republican tax-reduction bill which 
recently became law over the President's veto, 
is a case in point. 

The bill provides tax relief of $4,700,000,- 
000. Of that amount $1,748,000,000 in tax 
reduction will go to 2,284,000 taxpayers; that 
is, 36.9 percent of the benefits will go to 4 
percent of the taxpayers, all with incomes of 
over $5,000 a year. The remainder of the tax 
relief, $2,900,000,000; will be distributed 
among 49,700,000 other taxpayers—the re- 
maining 96 percent. 

This example illustrates what I mean when 
I say that the Republicans’ philosophy is 
that, if the wealthy interests are protected 
by special privileges, the benefits will dif- 
fuse to all the people, trickling down to 
them. One of the arguments they used in 
support of this bill was that, if greater tax 
reduction was given to those with high in- 
comes, these would provide jobs for those 
in the low-income groups. 

It was Thomas Jefferson, the patron saint 
of the Democratic Party, who said: 
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“Men, by their constitutions, are naturally 
divided into two parties: 

“1, Those who fear and distrust the peo- 
ple and wish to draw all power from them 
into the hands of the higher classes; 

“2. Those who identify themselves with 
the people, have confidence in them, cherish 
and consider them as the most honest and 
safe * * * depository of the public in- 
terest. 

“In every country these two parties exist 
and in every one where they are free to think, 
speak, and write, they will declare them- 
selves.” 

We Democrats are the party of liberalism 
in America. We are the party of the people. 
We believe in the dignity of man. 

The platforms of the Democratic Party 
since 1856 are replete with planks enunciat- 
ing the accomplishments, the aims, and the 
purposes of the Democratic Party, and a 
perusal of these planks will show that always 
it has been the aim of the Democratic Party 
to establish a government of, for, and by the 
people, the very type of government which 
was the ideal of that great patriot and states- 
man, Abraham Lincoln. 

The Democratic Party is the party of ac- 
tion. It is the party of action today as it 
was in 1933. 

Most of you are old enough to remember, 
and those who are too young can find it in 
the pages of history, that when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was first inaugurated President of 
these United States, our country was at the 
depth of the greatest depression the world 
has ever known. It was then that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.” He followed up 
this statement with bold action. He closed 
all the banks to prevent them from going 
bankrupt and to save as much as possible of 
the life savings of the people of this coun- 
try. A Democratic Congress followed this 
up with the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion that now insures your bank savings. 

When he took office, President Roosevelt 
found that the Republicans, who had been in 
control of our Government for 12 years, had 
done nothing to stop the depression and to 
restore our economy, which had been shat- 
tered by the stock-market crash of 1929, ex- 
cept to say that prosperity was just around 
the corner, and that states and private chari- 
ties should take care of the people in need 
by setting up soup kitchens and permitting 
veterans to sell apples on the street corners. 

The Democratic Party, under the leader- 
ship of that greatest of all statesmen, pro- 
ceeded to enact legislation to protect the 
homes and farms of our citizens from being 
placed on the auction block. It passed social- 
security legislation for the benefit of the 
needy, the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children; legislation to provide unemploy- 
ment compensation for those who lose their 
jobs. It provided conservation, irrigation, 
and reclamation programs to restore the fer- 
tility of the soil and to reclaim lands that 
today make up some of our best farms. In 
other words, the Democratic Party has been 
working in the interests of all the people, 
realzing fully that when a people is happy 
and prosperous its country is great and its 
government is sound. 

The Democratic Party today, under the 
leadership of President Truman, is carrying 
out the principles of Jefferson, Jackson, Wil- 
son, and Roosevelt, 

President Truman has, on répeated occa- 
sions, presented to the Congress a Democratic 
program in the interest of all the people. 

On November 17, 1947, for instance, in an 
effort to stem the tide of inflation, President 
Truman presented to the Congress a 10- 
point program, recommending the following 
legislative action: 

First. To restore consumer credit controls 
and to restrain the creation of inflationary 
bank credit. 
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Second. To authorize the regulation of 
speculative trading on the commodity ex- 
changes, 

Third. To extend and strengthen export 
controls. 

Fourth. To extend authority to allocate 
transportation facilities and equipment. 

Fifth. To authorize measures which will 
induce the marketing of livestock and poultry 
at weights and grades that represent the most 
efficient utilization of grain. 

Sixth. To enable the Department of Agri- 
culture to expand its program of encouraging 
conservation practices in this country, and to 
authorize measures designed to increase the 
production of foods in foreign countries. 

Seventh. To authorize allocation and in- 
ventory control of scarce commodities which 
basically affect the cost of living or indus- 
trial production. 

Eighth. To extend and strengthen rent 
control. 

Ninth. To authorize consumer rationing on 
products in short supply which basically 
affect the cost of living. 

Tenth. To authorize price ceilings on prod- 
ucts in short supply which basically affect 
the cost of living or industrial production, 
and to authorize such wage ceilings as are 
essential to maintain the ne vary price 
ceilings. 

He said, and I quote: “If we neglect our 
economic ills at home, if we fail to halt the 
march of inflation, we may bring on a depres- 
sion from which our economic system, as we 
know it, might not recover.” 

What was the Republican reply to this ap- 
peal? Let me give you a few samples of 
typical comments of Republican Members of 
the House and Senate on the President's 
message. 

For instance, Congressman ScHWABE, of 
Oklahoma, said, and I quote: “Iu simple Eng- 
lish, this means the President asked Con- 
gress to give him dictatorial power over the 
most essential items of food, clothing, and 
housing. Stripped of all its phraseology, it 
was a bid for power that the President vol- 
untarily released months ago. It was a rec- 
ommendation that OPA be revived and res- 
urrected from the dead and given new life.” 

Senator Tarr, of Ohio, the recognized 
spokesman of the Republican Party, said, 
and I quote: “Bad as the price situation is, 
this is no more an emergency like war. The 
high-priced condition is no accident. It has 
obviously resulted from the policies of the 
administration which has controlled this 
Government for the past 15 years and 
throughout the war. Prices are higher be- 
cause demand is greater than supply. Al- 
though the supply is tremendously increased 
over prewar, the money available for spend- 
ing has increased still more. The war was 
financed on inflation with a deficit of $50,- 
000,000,000 a year for 3 or 4 years.” 

I wonder if Senator Tarr means by that, 
that we should not have gone to war in 
order to save money. I wonder, if in Senator 
Tart’s opinion, it would have been better to 
save the money and permit our people to be- 
come slaves of the dictatorial nations. 

Another of Senator Tarr’s comments on 
President Truman's speech of November 17 
was, “The way to control the cost of living, is 
to slash Government expenses, cut taxes, cur- 
tail price credit, control expenses, and modify 
the cost of the long-range Marshall plan for 
economic recovery of Europe.” 

President Truman is still waiting for ac- 
tion on his recommendations of last Novem- 
ber. The Republican-controlled Congress 
made a pretense of enacting anti-inflation 
legislation just before the Congress ad- 
journed last year. But the bill that was 
passed was so lacking in effectiveness that 
Senator Wruson of Iowa, a Republican, and a 
former governor of his State said of it, and I 
quote: “I’m not in favor of kidding the pub- 
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lic. This bill won’t accomplish anything and 
anybody who studies it will find that out.” 

We Democrats realize that the European 
recovery program is, as Secretary of State 
Marshall said, “a calculated risk.” But we 
are willing to take that risk. We believe 
that there is a good chance that the program 
will succeed. 

We believe that it is better to spend the 
approximately $17,000,000,000 required for 
this program, over a period of 4 years, than 
it is to sit back, do nothing but await the 
result of Communist activities throughout 
the world, and then take the consequences, 

Compare the cost of this program with our 
expenditures for World War II, and you will 
find that it is only about 5 percent as great. 
It is only 3 percent of our national income 
during the life of the program, Is it not bet- 
ter to spend $17,000,000,000 for peace, than 
to spend three to four hundred billion dol- 
lars, plus 1,000,000 casualties, to fight a war? 
I leave that question for you to answer. 

While we are using every effort possible to 
establish an honorable peace we must not 
let down our guard. We must provide for a 
national defense that can be effective in case 
of attack. President Truman has made 
recommendations to accomplish this. 

The Democratic Party favors enactment of 
a Federal national health insurance pro- 
gram which would provide every American 
with good medical care, but the Republicans 
propose instead a medical dole to the States 
wishing to dish it out. 

The issue poses a choice. It is between 
the Republican way of expending sums of 
the taxpayers’ money to provide medical 
care to those who must beg “I am needy,” 
or extending the self-respecting principle 
of social security, which is a pay-as-you- 
go method of assuring medical care to all, 
at no greater cost than is now spent for 
inadequate medical care by the average 
American family. . 

That there is an acute shortage of housing 
in this country is admitted by nearly every- 
one. The Democratic Party has been con- 
sistent in its efforts to meet this need by 
way of legislation providing for the con- 
struction of both private and Government 
financed housing. We believe that private 
interests either cannot or do not want to 
build low-rent housing, the type of dwelling 
units so urgently needed by servicemen and 
others with low incomes, The Republicans, 
yielding to the pressure of the real-estate 
lobbr, have consistently, up to now, blocked 
every bill containing provisions for the 
construction of publicly financed low-cost 
dwelling units. 

Because of the critical housing shortage 
situation, the selling price and rental price 
of housing is under continued pressure. 
This makes rent control a necessity if we 
are to keep a roof over the heads of the 
millions of people who find it extremely 
difficult to meet the present high cost of 
living. Yet, yielding to the pressure of the 
real-estate lobby, the Republicans, in an- 
swer to the Democrats’ demands for a real 
rent-control bill, pushed through the Con- 
gress a few days ago a bill so weak and 
ineffective that President Truman in sign- 
ing it said that it was just better than no 
bill at all. 

The Democratic Party believes that ex- 
cise or sales taxes are unfair and inequita- 
ble and should not be used except in time 
of war or great emergency. We favor the 
repeal of excise taxes on such items as 
electric light bulbs, ladies’ handbags, trans- 
portation of persons and property, telephone 
calls, telegrams, costume jewelry, cosmetics, 
and other nonluxury items. 

The Democratic Party believes that to off- 
set this loss of revenue there could be re- 
imposed an excess-profits tax on corporations 
that, while making excessive profits, main- 
tain the highest selling prices that their 
products will bear. 


That corporations are making exorbitant 
profits and that the Democrats are justified 
in taking this position can readily be seen by 
studying the profits of corporations, 

Statistics show that corporate profits for 
1947, after taxes, were $17,000,000,000. In 
1946, corporate profits were $12,500,000,000: 
in 1939, they were $5,000,000,000. And do not 
forget that these profits were made under a 
Democratic administration. In 1932, the last 
year under a Republican President, corporate 
profits, after taxes, were zero. In fact, cor- 
porate losses, after taxes, in 1932, were 
$3,400,000,000. 

And yet these same corporations complain 
that they are not being treated fairly under 
a Democratic administration. 

Here are a few of many interesting figures 
I could quote. The 1947 profits of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill was 45.5 percent above its 
1946 profits, after taxes. Worthington Pump 
& Machine Co. increased its profits, after 
taxes, in 1947 over 1946, by 107 percent. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. increased its 
1947 profits over 1946, after taxes, by 233 per- 
cent; and General Cable Corp. increased its 
profits by 247 percent, after taxes. 

Because these large corporations prefer to 
make exorbitant profits rather than reduce 
the price of their products, the cost of living 
continues to rise. Yet, the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress refuses to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Democratic Party and 
enact real anti-inflation legislation. 

The present Congress, which came into be- 
ing in January of 1947, is under Republican 
control. This means that the Republican 
philosophy, of legislation for the classes, 
prevails. 

While the Republicans’ plea is for a return 
to normal—which means the prewar level of 
business and employment—the Democratic 
Party, always progressive, strives for the con- 
tinued development and expansion of our 
economic system and for development of the 
moral and spiritual elements of tolerance, 
unselfishness, and brotherhood, upon which | 
true freedom and opportunity must rest. 





Repeal Wartime Taxes on Barbers, Beauty 
Operators, and Movies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the war 
is over. General reductions of the in- 
come tax have been voted by the Con- 
gress. And yet we find that wartime 
taxes are still being collected on toilet 
preparations and motion-picture admis- 
sions. I think that this is unjust, dis- 
criminatory, and something should be 
done about it. 

BARBERS AND BEAUTY OPERATORS 


In 1941, when Congress was searching 
desperately for sources of revenue for 
war purposes, a tax of 10 percent on the 
retail selling price of toilet preparations 
was imposed. When the need for in- 
creased Federal revenues arose in 1943 
this rate was increased to 20 percent. 
Although it was called a war rate and 
described as temporary, it remains at 
20 percent. 

There are a few people who still refer 
to toilet preparations as luxuries. By 
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the majority of citizens, however, fortu- 
nately toilet articles are no longer con- 
sidered luxuries. Their cost has a place 
in the family budget. The time has come 
when excise taxes should be levied only 
on those items which do not affect the 
health and cleanliness of our taxpayers. 
As prices rise and there is no longer an 
urgent need to keep in effect the taxes 
and high rates that prevailed during the 
war years, the Congress should take ac- 
tion to remove them promptly. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 6111, to 
remove the war-tax rate on toilet prepa- 
rations. 

When there are no taxes on such non- 
essential items as yachts and polo ponies, 
it is inconceivable to me that the Federal 
Government would maintain a tax at a 
war-time rate on items that contribute 
to the health and cleanliness of our Na- 
tion. 

I have introduced another bill, H. R. 
6187, which would eliminate the troubles 
besetting the operators of beauty and 
barber shops. 

This tax adds to the cost of operating 
a beauty or barber ship. The greater 
portion of the shop revenue is derived 
from rendering services, and cosmetics 
are part of the beauty operator and bar- 
ber’s tools. A tax on cosmetics used in 
shops is a tax on the tools of labor. The 
average gross income of shops is less than 
$3,000, and it is apparent that a 20-per- 
cent tax on cosmetics which constitute 
the bulk of the material used in the shop 
places an undue financial burden on the 
average shop. 

This tax is difficult to administer since 
beauty shops are both retailers and con- 
sumers of taxakle cosmetics. A realistic 
enforcement of the tax would cost the 
Government an amount of money which 
is out of proportion to the revenue re- 
ceived from the tax on cosmetics used in 
shops. 

This tax places a burden on a shop 
selling cosmetics by requiring it to file 
monthly with each and every wholesale 
supply dealer a certificate of purchase for 
resale when buying cosmetics for resale. 
It places an undue burden on small 
shops, particularly, in that they must 
keep many records to assure themselves 
of compliance with the law. 

Both of the bills I have introduced, 
H. R. 6111 and H. R. 6187 are needed to 
remove the hardships on the customers 
and the beauty and barber’ shop 
operators. 

MOVIE ADMISSIONS 


The tax on general admissions was 
established in 1917 at a rate of 1 cent for 
each 10 cents. The war-tax rate, which 
Increased the tax to 1 cent for each 5 
cents, was imposed in 1943. This in- 
crease was also termed temporary. In 
the committee reports and in congres- 
sional debate it was repeatedly pointed 
out that this high rate would be lowered 
after the war was declared over. 

The time has come when this tax on 
family entertainment should be lowered. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 6112, to 
accomplish this. 

By comparison with other excise taxes 
the rate of tax is extremely high. It 
bears equally hard on the well-to-do and 
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the poor alike, whose only amusement 
or entertainment is often put beyond the 
reach of their pocketbook when they take 
the wife and kids to a movie or a circus. 
The local theaters, which play an impor- 
tant part in all community activities, 
have shown a steady decline in attend- 
ance. It is conceded by most people who 
have studied the situation that many 
people of modest means stay away from 
the movie because they simply cannot 
bear the extra costs of the tax. 

Thus you have not only the taxpayer 
who seeks amusement being hurt, but the 
tax is in a position to destroy the indus- 
try furnishing the amusement. 





Forts Sumter and Moultrie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert copy of a 
resolution recently adopted by the Grand 
Army of the Republic Memorial Associa- 
tion of Erie County, N. Y., protesting 
against the destruction of Forts Sumter 
and Moultrie in Charleston Harbor, S. C. 
It seems to me only fitting and proper 
that these monuments be preserved in 
memory of the brave soldiers who gave 
their all in battle. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas it has been reported that the De- 
partment of the Army is contemplating the 
dismantling of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 
Charleston Harbor, S. C., and sale of the 
property to private interests; and 

Whereas these forts played an important 
part in the Civil War, being the spot where 
the die was cast for one of the bitterest con- 
flicts of all time, upon the outcome of which 
depended the preservation of the Union of 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Grand Army of the 
Republic Memorial Association of Erie Coun- 
ty, N. Y., protests the destruction of these 
historic forts and the sale of the properties 
on which they stand, and urges their preser- 
vation as national monuments to the mem- 
ory of the brave men of the North and South 
who struggled there in defense of the right 
“as God gave them to see the right.” 

Moved, seconded, and passed with a 
quorum present. 

Mrs. WILLARD B. STEPHAN, 
Secretary. 





Unequal Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
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letter from Mr. Dewey Anderson, execu- 
tive director, Public Affairs Institute, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of April 10, 1948. 

The letter is not only interesting but 
very illuminating and I commend its 
reading to every Member of the House. 


Congress has passed the 1948 tax-reduc- 
tion law over the President’s veto. The very 
substantial margin by which Congress over- 
rode the veto would indicate that many 
Congressmen believed that this tax-relief 
measure would provide the type of equitable 
tax treatment that we in America have 
endeavored to build into our tax structure. 
That is—taxing according to ability to pay. 
Or put it another way—granting relief where 
the need is most urgent. 

Let us examine the tax-reduction law and 
see if it meets this test. The President in 
his veto message stated: 

“The tax reduction provided by this bill is 
inequitable. * * *” 

In the case of the income tax, nearly 40 
percent of the reduction would go to indi- 
viduals with net incomes in excess of $5,000, 
who constitute less than 5 percent of all tax- 
payers. 

In the case of the estate and gift taxes, 
nearly all of the $250,000,000 annual reduc- 
tion would go to only about 12,000 of the 
most wealthy families. 

There can be no question that the central 
issue in consideration of tax reduction at 
this time should have been to provide relief 
to the middle- and low-income groups who 
have suffered most from inflation. Moreover 
it was on this group that a substantial part 
of the wartime tax burden was shifted. This 
shift, combined with runaway prices, has se- 
riously undermined the purchasing power 
and consumption of the millions of wage 
earners who earn $5,000 or less a year. The 
following table indicates the extent to which 
the tax load has been shifted onto these 
groups since 1939. 


TABLE I.—Percent of total income-taz Dill 
by income classes, 1939 and 1947 


Income class ! | 1939 





Under $2,000. _...-cceceeeeeecceee. 2.4 13. 
lS ae 2.3 18. 5 
FEROS 00 GE wi. on coe ccucccsccecss 5.1 23.4 
[nenenenenenseeomn _ 

TN i aa alll a ie 


$5,000 to $10,000 } 00 


$10,000 to $25,000 | 17.0 | 


$25,000 and over..................- 64. 2 | 24. 


Total 


100.0 | 


| 


Grand thc cstncinciccduaws 100.0 
1 After deductions but before exemptions. 
2FEstimated. 


As the table indicates, the shift in the 
wartime tax burden resulted in the $2,000— 
$3,000 class having their share of the total 
tax burden increased almost nine times, while 
those in the $25,000-and-over class had their 
share of the tax burden reduced by more than 
60 percent. 

How does the tax relief passed by the Con- 
gress, and which the Senate Committee on 
Finance stated in its report “is heavily con- 
centrated among taxpayers in the low income 
brackets,” affect this drastic shift in the tax 
burden? The tax reduction among the 
62,000,000 taxpayers under $5,000 amounts to 
$3,200,000,000, or a little over $60 per tax- 
payer; the reduction for the 2,400,000 tax- 
payers over $5,000 amounts to $1,300,000000, 
or a little less than $600 per taxpayer. In 
other words, when you examine the effect of 
the tax bill on a “per taxpayer” basis you find 
that the relief is not heavily concentrated 
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among the lower brackets as the committee 
report states. 
Moreover, as the President pointed out in 









his message, nearly all of an additional 
$250,000,000 relief in gift and estate taxes goes 
to 12,000 of the most wealthy families. The 
following table indicates the effect of the tax- 
reduction bill on the distribution of the tax 
burde 
TaBle I Percent of total income-taz bill, 
1939, and under new tax law 
Income ¢ | 3939 | 39482 
2 2.4 | 11.8 
ata See 2.31 17.2 
UR) hi AN nt es on a on 5.1 | 22.3 
¢ 0} 8.1 
17.0 | 13.0 
eles 64. 2 | 27.6 
$0. 2 48.7 
{ ( 100. 0 | 100.0 


before exe inption, 


Alter deductions Dut 

As a comparison with table I will show, the 
effect of the new law is to reduce the under 
$5,000 income taxpayers’ share but slightly, 
with the result that it does not even begin to 
ease the drastic wartime weight of the tax 
burden of the low-income groups. 

Up to now we have been analyzing the new 
law in terms of how the reduction affects the 
tax-liability burden of the various income 
groups, and as we have seen te low-income 
groups are still saddled with the war-imposed 
taxes. 

Now let us examine the effect of the bill in 
ways which concern the average working- 
man—the central issue—adjustment for the 
high cost of living. In other words, how is 
the relief distributed in terms of added take- 
home pay? (The increase in spendable in- 
come.) 

The following tables showing the increase 
in spendable income at various levels indi- 
cate clearly that the gravy goes to the upper 
brackets and the low-income groups get the 
crumbs 

A single worker with no dependents gets 
an increase in spendable income of 3 percent 
if he earned $2,500, while a corporation 
executive, also single, earning $1,000,000 gets 
an increase in spendable income of 44 per- 
cent, or almost 15 times as much. A married 
worker with two dependents earning $2,500 
gets an increase in spendable income aiso of 
3 percent, while the married bank president 
with the same number of dependents, earn- 
ing $250,000, has his spendable income in- 
creased 58 percent, or almost 20 times greater. 





TABLE III.—Percentage increase in spendable 


income 


Single per Married. 2 


me before exemption inaekae depend 
ents + 





3 3.2 
"3 0 | 3.2 
_ ee 27. 3.6 
$2 4.9} 18.5 
s 288 29 
$100,000... 2-2. ee 13.1 | 43.0 
G95 wu) = ae 2. 6 | As. 4 
S500 004 Ie | 24.9 41.3 
$1,Q00,090 ie poccakiiln 43.9 43.1 
I € ed by 1s l 
& ( ; mS. Rept. No. i 


TABLE IV.—Dollar increase in spendable 
income 


Married, 
2 depend- 
ents ! 


| Single 
Net income before exemption | person no 
dependents| 
| 











ne ene ee La area eS 
MES To oF Bs } Oe fe 
eee ce ee ees | eee 
I in eee | Pe 4 ss . 
eR SEE | 64. 60 | $78. 40 
NT ae ee. ahaa 75. 06 90. 40 
RE EEE TO | 110. 78 157. 40 
I ng } 761. 77 3 
Ne Se ty | 
I, asa ee ai | 
NN oe Re Se ee 
OND ioc eee 22, 896. 75 
PA cine cccesanghnn eink wtate | 70, 146. 75 69, 535. 96 
1 Entire income earned by 1 spouse. 
Source: 5, Rept. 1013. 


This tax-relief law must be appraised in 
the light of other substantial hand-outs 
already given our wealthy citizens. Con- 
gress removed the excess-profits tax and re- 
fused to reimpose that tax despite the rec- 
ord of the greatest corporation profits in our 
history. Congress removed price control, 
which was the most equitable way of ailow- 
ing all the people to get their fair share of 
goods. Runaway inflation resulted, harm- 
ing most of all our lower-income families. 
Now Congress has extended the income- 
splitting device which provides a substantial 
and disproportionate amount of tax relief 
to the relatively few American families who 
earn more than $5,000 a yexur. 

On top of all these special favors to the 
wealthy few comes the basic provisions of 
the tax-relief law. As our analysis of the 
law’s effects shows, the economic position 
of the upper-bracket groups has been further 
enhanced at the expense of the millions of 
wage earners who bore the real brunt of 
wartime hardships. 

When we consider that it has been the 
upper-income brackets, represented largely 
by corporate management and dividend re- 
cipients, who have profited by the inflation 
and whose living standards have been least 
affected by the rise in living costs, it is clear 
that the disproportionate relief given them 
under this law does not meet the test of 
granting tax relief where the need is most 
urgent. 

DEWEY ANDERSON, 
Executive Director, Public Affairs Institute. 





Woods Waste—One of America’s Greatest 
Economic Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, last year 
Congress appropriated $1,250,000 in the 
agricultural bill for the operation of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. A few days ago, the House cut that 
appropriation by $250,000, reducing it to 
$1.000,000 for the coming year. In my 
Opinion this was short-sighted, penny- 
wise, and pound-foolish and not good 
business. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison is dedicated to the task of seek- 
ing through scientific research new tech- 
niques for utilizing the tremendous quan- 
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tities of wood which annually go to waste 
in our forests and forest-product indus- 
tries. 

The chief of the Forest Service, in his 
annual report for 1947 says that “of all 
the wood cut or destroyed in logging in 
the United States only 43 percent winds 
up in useful products.” Fifty-seven per- 
cent of all timber logged is left either in 
the woods to rot or is lost in milling and 
manufacturing processes. 

The Chief Forester of the United 
States Government, in his 1947 report, 
estimates that 109,000,000 tons of wood 
is wasted annually in logging and forest 
product millings and manufacturing op- 
erations. That amount of wood waste 
would load 2,500,000 freight cars. Any- 
thing we, as a Government, can do to in- 
crease the utilization of this wood waste 
means more products for Americans to 
enjoy and also more jobs for American 
workers to do. 

The scientific researchers at the Forest 
Products Laboratory are at work finding 
ways and means of economically utiliz- 
ing this waste. I shall append to this 
speech a letter from the president of a 
western Washington industry which, 
largely through the assistance of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, is now using 
44,000 tons of wood waste annually in 
making wallboard. 

If one company can do this, so can 
others, and will, in time. 

Every ton of this waste that is con- 
verted into useful goods gives the people 
new products to enjoy and helps to build 


-higher living standards for them. Every 


ton of waste that is used means addi- 
tional jobs for American workers. 

If, through scientific development, all 
or any large part, of the 57 percent of 
logged trees which now goes to waste 
could be utilized, it would mean several 
hundred thousand additional jobs for 
American labor. 

I do not know that the additional 
$250,000 asked for the Madison labora- 
tory will develop use for all of the wood 
that is now going to waste, but I believe 
that $250,000 will be as good a calculated 
risk as any our Government undertakes. 

Recently, the House authorized $60,- 
000,000 for efforts to obtain more petro- 
leum from coal. With 109,000,000 tons 
of wood—approximately 2,500,000 rail- 
road carloads—going to waste annually, 
we refuse to authorize $1,250,060, only 2 
percent of what we propose for the coal 
industry, to carry on studies of the utili- 
zation of coal waste. 

And if the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison makes discoveries or perfects 
processes that will lead to greater utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s annual 109,000,000 
tons of wood waste, who will be the 
greatest beneficiary? Why the United 
States Government will be, for our Fed- 
eral Government is the gieatest owner of 
timber in North America. 

Our Federal Government, according to 
the 1947 report of the Chief Forester, now 
owns 179,314,756 acres of forest land. Do 
you know how much 179,314,756 acres 
are? Well, it is an area three times the 
size of the six New England States com- 
bined. 
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Our Government, on a purely dollar- 
and-cents-revenue basis has a great 
stake in seeing this waste wood utilized, 
even if we do not consider the far greater 
values of more jobs and more wealth to 
consume and enjoy which utilization of 
that waste wood would provide. 

The Chief Forester says the Federal 
Forest Service last year had receipts 
from timber sales of Government-owned 
timber amounting to $15;400,000. That 
is a revenue that we may expect to get 
every year for all time to come, for our 
Federal forests now are operated on a 
sustained-yield basis. Sustained yield 
means the cutting each year only of as 
much timber as the natural growth will 
replace each year. If we stick to this sus- 
tained-yield policy, we will have perpet- 
ual, never-diminishing forests. 

Consider that only 43 percent of those 
trees for which buyers last year paid our 
Government $15,400,000 wound up in 
useful products. ‘Then consider how 
many additional millions our Govern- 
ment would receive every year if use is 
found for the 57 percent of those trees 
that now become wood waste. If you do 
that, I am sure you will say that 
the additional $250,000 asked for the op- 
eration of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison is a good calculated risk 
for our Government. 

I attach hereto a letter from C. H. 
Kreienbaum, president of the Simpson 
Logging Co., of Shelton, Wash., in which 
he points out how with the aid of the 
Madison Laboratory his company is now 
utilizing 44,000 tons of wood waste an- 
nually—wood waste that formerly went 
up in smoke in sawmill burners. 

The Simpson Logging Co., while 
not a big corporation compared to east- 
ern corporations, thinks enough of wood 
waste research to spend $100,000 of its 
own money annually seeking uses for 
waste wood. The Simpson Co., and 
many others like it, need the aid of 
the Forest Products Laboratory to de- 
velop processes for using the 109,000,000 
tons of wood now going to waste an- 
nually in logging and milling operations. 
Since the Government itself is the con- 
tinent’s largest owner of timber, it is not 
unreasonable that the Government, since 
it will reap most of the bentfits, should 
maintain an adequately financed labora- 
tory to help in wood-waste research. 

I hope the Senate will restore the 
$250,000 cut the House made in the ap- 
propriation for the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis. 

The letter from Mr. Kreienbaum, pres- 
ident of the Simpson Logging Co., fol- 
lows: 

Stmpson LOGGING Co., 
Shelton, Wash., March 31, 1948. 
Hon. RUSSELL V. MACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We are very much 
interested in the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison. In 1941 our company realized 
the need for doing something about the large 
amount of waste resulting from logging op- 
erations as well as in sawmill operations. 
Two or three members of our company, in- 
cluding the writer, made a trip East, visiting 
a number of laboratories, including the Madi- 
son Laboratory. We had consultation with 
many of the personnel at Madison and of 
course with many engineering people. As a 


result of these conferences and on the ad- 
vice of the men at Madison we shipped 
several carloads of wood East, a large part 
of which went to Madison, 

We used the reports resulting from the 
work of these laboratories on our wood as the 
foundation to starting work in a small way 
in Shelton to solve our problem here locally. 
The people of Madison Laboratory were very 
helpful in their advice and witii their work 
in helping us start our laboratory. All of this 
effort resulted in the construction of a wood- 
fiber plant at Shelton by our company, which 


‘ today utilizes approximately 44,000 tons of 


waste wood per year. 

You can well understand our interest in 
the Madison Laboratory. We certainly would 
urge you to make every effort to restore the 
appropriations which have been cut from the 
laboratory budget. Certainly the Pacific 
Northwest has too large a stake in the work 
of this laboratory not to make such an effort. 
If there is a region in the United States that 
has need for the work done at Madison, it is 
the Pacific Northwest. 

You might be interested to know that our 
little laboratory has now grown into a struc- 
ture large enough to house a fair-sized pilot 
plant which will produce, from mechanical 
pulp, various products from coarse paper to 
an insulation board, It maintains a person- 
nel of from 15 to 20 persons. We have over 
$150,000 in the laboratory itself, and the 
operating budget for this year is well over 
$100,000. If the Simpson Logging Co. can 
find a venture of this kind at such cost, a 
profitable one, certainly the people of the 
United States can afford to spend $1,250,000 
on their laboratory at Madison. 

Here in the small town of Shelton two com- 
paratively small industries are maintaining 
laboratories, the operation of which costs al- 
most half as much as the budget requested by 
Madison. La‘oratory. Yet the people of the 
United States expect the personnel in the 
Madison Laboratory to work on projects to 
solve problems covering almost every species 
of wood in the United States, whereas we 
here in Shelton are working only on three or 
four, 

I sincerely trust that you can make some 
impression upon those in Congress who do 
not fully understand what it means to an 
institution like Madison to refuse it the funds 
necessary to carry on the good work which 
they are doing. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIMPSON LOGGING Co., 
C. H. KREIENBAUM, 
President. 





National Petroleum Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s executive committee at a meeting 
in Miami, Fla., on March 18, 1948, recom- 
mending that the President establish a 
fact-finding committee to develop a na- 
tional petroleum policy: 

FACT-FINDING COMMITTEE TO DEVELOP A WNA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM POLICY IS RECOMMENDED 
BY AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
It is of the most vital importance that 

the United States should have an adequate 
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supply of petroleum to meet the require- 
ments of military security, the needs of 
industry and agriculture, the heating of 
homes, and the demands of our expanding 
highway transportation. 

There has been a tremendous increase in 
the demand for petroleum products since 
VJ-day. Neither Government nor industry 
anticipated the extent of the demand, with 
the result that there is today serious con- 
cern as to the petroleum supply outlook, 
not only from a short-range, but from a 
long-range standpoint as well. 

The public is greatly confused as to the 
actual situation. This is largely because 
there has been so much conflict in state- 
ments emanating from industry, Govern- 
ment, and other sources. One day the 
petroleum shortage is declared to be one 
of transportation facilities, while the next 
day it is characterized as a shortage of steel 
for new refinery equipment and the ex- 
ploration of new oil sources. 

Segments of the petroleum industry are 
in sharp disagreement among themselves on 
the issue of importing foreign oil to aug- 
ment the domestic supply, either from the 
standpoint of meeting an alleged temporary 
lag between demand and supply or the ex- 
tent to which the United States should de- 
pend in the years to come on a larger chare 
of world oil. This difference within the in- 
dustry is again reflected on the question of 
sending steel abroad for oil development 
purposes, 

At the present time the United States ac- 
counts for two-thirds of the world’s con- 
sumption of petroleum products, while the 
country’s proven reserves amount only to 
less than one-third of the proven reserves 
of the world. Government is proposing 
large-scale development of a synthetic fuel 
industry based on coal and shale oil as a 
hedge against future military and domestic 
needs. 

Industry, on the other hand, is opposing 
such large-scale programs, arguing that Gov- 
ernment should confine itself to experimen- 
tation and pilot plants. Even on such a 
vital matter as the question of unproven 
reserves of petroleum within the United 
States there is a wide disparity of conjecture, 
the views ranging from high optimism to dire 
pessimism, 

Since the end of the war with Japan, some 
17 committees of Congress have engaged in 
investigation of various phases of the petro- 
leum situation. Committees of the indus- 
try have undertaken inquiries; representa- 
tives of government have testified many 
times before committees of Congress; scores 
of recommendations have been advanced 
but most of them are in the nature of tem- 
porary expedients, such as the recommenda- 
tion that the Department of Justice relax 
provisions of the antitrust laws to permit 
more flexible distribution of supplies exist- 
ing or in sight. More drastic, from the 
standpoint of the industry and the general 


pattern of our national economy, is legisla- 
tion already introduced in Congress which 
would virtually declare petroleum to be a 


public utility. 

There has been widespread concern over 
the increases in the cost of petroleum prod- 
ucts at a time when ail this confusion ex- 
ists and with the specter of a shortage cast- 
ing its shadow over the land. The instal- 
lation of more efficient engines in some auto- 
mobiles has been postponed because of fuél 
considerations. 

In view of this situation the executive 
committee of the American Automobile As- 
sociation strongly recommends that the 
President of the United States appoint a 
committee, similar to the Baruch committee 
on rubber, to undertake an independent 
fact-finding inquiry into all aspects of the 
petroleum probiem and to make recommen- 
dations to the President, Congress, and to 
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the petroleum industry for a long-range na- 
tional oil policy that will safeguard the vital 
interests of the United States. 

Further, the executive committee of the 
American Autemobile Association endorses 
the principle of conservation of oil products 
by all users as a temporary means of getting 
the most out of short supplies and pledges 
»ort of the motorists for conservation 
to the extent that the need is 
demonstrated. 








clearly 





Air Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. GCSSETT. Mr. Speaker, our 
doves of peace must have strong wings. 
Our able Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Honorable W. Stuart Symington, should 
have the full support and backing of this 
Congress in his efforts to build up Amer- 
ican air power. We should immediately 
authorize and implement the recom- 
mendations of our Armed Services Com- 
mittee for a 70-group air force as @ min- 
imum requirement. 

We probably got into the last two 
world wars largely because our poten- 
tial enemies thought (1) they could bluff 
us, or (2) if bluffing did not work, they 
could whip us. We must make sure that 
no potential enemy ever again makes this 
mistake. While pursuing all amicable 
means to promote world peace, we must, 
as a form of national life insurance, be- 
come and remain the strongest military 
power on the face of the earth. We can- 
not become and remain such a power 
without unquestioned air supremacy. 
This proposition seems almost academic. 
We live in a mad world where the lan- 
guage of force is too often the only rec- 
ognized tongue. We cannot lead the 
world in paths of peace without being 
able to back up our commitments with 
force. This means unquestioned air su- 
premacy. However strong other com- 
ponents of our military service may be- 
come, without air supremacy we are a 
second-rate power. Without delay let 
us give every priority to a program of 
building for this Nation an air force 
adequate in all respects for all contin- 


gencies 





Emerson Foote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago a very important development 
in the advertising world came to my at- 
tention through widespread news re- 
porting. This was the action of a man 
who had the integrity and courage to 





resign a $12,000,000 advertising account 
for reasons of principle, a business sac- 
rifice unparalleled in advertising history. 
This action has stirred the hearts of 
men and given hope in these troubled 
days. It inspired Dr. George Paull T. 
Sargent, rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, to write: 

My Dear FRIEND: May I say, more power 
to you, sir, in standing by your guns. What- 
ever they are, do not worry; the Lord will 
bless you. We, at St. Bartholomew's, pray 
not only for leaders of nations, but also for 
individual integrity, wisdom, and guidance. 


For reaffirming our basic belief in lib- 
erty through principle, I would like to 
pay tribute to this man—Emerson 
Foote—and I thought the Members of 
Congress would like to know of this ac- 
tion and would like to read the article 
which appeared in the April 2, 1948, issue 
cf Tide magazine: 


AMERICAN Tosacco-FCB DivorceE—THE 
AcENcy Drops THE FasuLous $12,000,000 
ACCOUNT AND BREAKS A _ RELATIONSHIP 


STARTED 25 YEARS AGO By GEORGE WASHING- 
TON HILL 


The advertising tradition which the late 
George Washington Hill stamped so indelibly 
on the American Tobacco Co. got a rude 
shock 2 weeks ago when his eldest son stalked 
out of his job as advertising director for the 
No. 1 United States cigaret manufacturer. 
Last week that tradition was shattered anew 
by an announcement from another source, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., which picked up 
the burden of Lucky Strike advertising where 
Albert Lasker and Lord & Thomas left it, re- 
signed the account. It was far and away the 
biggest and most important piece of busi- 
ness any agency had ever tossed away. In 
1947 American Tobacco accounted for every 
fifth dollar of the $52,000,000 FCB billings. 

Although he made it clear that the two 
actions were completely independent, the 
motives cited by FCB President Emerson 
Foote for his action seemed to be cut from 
the same cloth as young Hill’s. He had given 
up the account, said Foote, not “in anger or 
rancor,” but simply because since the death 
of the elder Hill in 1946 he had found himself 
forced to create and direct the type of adver- 
tising he did not believe in. Hill, Jr., said 
he quit “because, for the past year as vice 
president in charge of advertising my opera- 
tions have been hampered by executive deci- 
sions with which I am in fundamental dis- 
agreement and in the making of which I 
have had’ progressively diminishing voice or 
influence.” 

The final decision to resign the account, 
said Foote, was his and his alone. He had, 
of course, consulted the other principal 
stockholders, Fairfax Cone (head of the Chi- 
cago operation) and Don Belding (head of 
the west coast operation). But they had 
left the decision to him. It was, clearly, a 
tough one, not only from the financial stand- 
point but also because of the many people 
and jobs involved. The account’s billings 
represented close to half the total business 
placed by the New York office, which Foote 
runs, and some 200 peopie out of the agency’s 
1,000-odd worked, part of the time at least, 
on American Tobacco’s Lucky Strike, Pall 
Mall, and Kensitas accounts. 

After deciding to drop the account and 
getting his partners’ agreement, Foote still 
offered to resign and let the agency keep the 
account without him. Thus, he could re- 
solve his own personal conflicts without af- 
fecting the firm’s bankroll. But Cone and 
Belding turned down that offer fast. That 
was Sunday, March 21. The next day Foote 
informed American Tobacco president Vin- 
cent Riggio that he was through. It is un- 
derstcod that Riggio asked him to reconsider 
but that he refused, 
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HILL’S WILL 


. 

Although Foote repeatedly emphasized 
that the break-up evolved from nothing 
more dramatic than a “respectful disagree- 
ment” over how Lucky Strike advertising 
was being handled and that young Hill’s 
resignation had nothing to do with it, the 
history of American Tobacco since Hill's 
death in September 1946, provided a few 
clues. First off even insiders were stunned 
when the American board of directors elected 
Riggio and not Hill, Jr., to the presidency. 
From the time that young Hill first became 
advertising director for Lucky Strike in 1926, 
it was evident that his father was grooming 
him for the throne. Riggio’s quick election 
(the board tock only 7 minutes for the bal- 
lot) showed that the directors had no qualms 
about ignoring the old man’s ideas. 

The blast that Hill, Jr., touched off when 
he resigned carried ample evidence that this 
initial departure from his father’s master 
plan was no isolated incident. Hill, Jr., 
blued the air with charges that the com- 
pany’s top management had departed from 
“principles and procedures long established 
* * * and essential to effective advertis- 
ing.” As a result, he charged, Lucky Strike 
had lost most of its lead in sales, which he, 
his father, and the agency had fought for. 

It was certainly true that Lucky Strike 
advertising had looked and sounded differ- 
ently since Hill’s death. Under the old re- 
gime, practically every year brought a new 
slogan which was drummed incessantly into 
the country’s eardrums. ‘Nature in the raw 
is seldom mild,” “reach for a Lucky instead 
of a sweet,” “Smoke the smoke tobacco ex- 
perts smoke,” the ululations of the tobacco 
auctioneer, all enabled Hill and his agency 
to keep the public eternally conscious of 
Lucky Strike advertising—and steadily buy- 
ing the cigarettes. Since Hill’s death the ad- 
vertising has contained no new ammunition 
or ideas. The auctioneer, the L. S. M. F. T. 
gadget, the faintly erotic “So round, so firm, 
so fully packed,” etc., are still the mainstays 
of American’s radio, newspaper, and maga- 
zine appeals. 

Only once has the company’s new man- 
agement tried anything new and unusual 
That was short-lived. Last fall, radio lis- 
teners began to find themselves assailed by 
“Keep your eye of the red bull’s-eye’’—a typi- 
cal Hill idea though perhaps not with his 
masterful touch. After a few weeks, this 
war cry was suddenly stilled. Whatever the 
reasons (and Foote stated that the cancella- 
tion of the slogan was not his idea), the 
unwillingness to try anything new was Cer- 
tainly one point of conflict. 

About the only other general observation 
that can be,made about Lucky Strike’s post- 
Hill advertising is that it has taken a gentler 
turn. Instead of hammering away at con- 
sumers until they bought the brand in self- 
defense or because they couldn’t help them- 
selves, American has apparently been trying 
to charm them into submission. This alone 
would indicate that the practices of the elder 
Hill were buried with him. 

There were certain other points, omitted 
from Foote’s explanation, that perhaps had 
as much to do with his “respectful disagree- 
ment” as anything. For one thing, during 
Hill’s lifetime, the agency dealt with him 
alone, and formidable as he was, at least he 
never ducked decisions. But since his death, 
the advertising command at American has 
been exercised by a committee which ap- 
parently could seldom make up its mind. 
This would seem to jibe with Foote’s state- 
ment that “no particular crisis” precipitated 
the resignation. 

Foote also denied that Hill, Jr.’s resignation 
had anything to do with his exit. While this 
is undoubtedly true, some connection be- 
tween the two events plainly exists. Accord- 
ing to Hill’s own statement, his departure 
removed from American Tobacco’s ruling 
circle, the last defender of his father’s ad- 
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vertising principles. If Foote also subscribed 
to these same beliefs (and it is hard to be- 
lieve that he didn’t), then he had lost his last 
ally among the policy-makers at American. 
Thus his chances of winning Riggio and the 
rest of the board back into the fold became 
even slimmer. 
PRECEDENTS 


Throwing a $12,000,000 account out the 
window certainly made history. But FCB 
had plenty of precedent to fall back on. Al- 
bert Lasker, under whose aegis Foote (as well 
as his two partners) had grown up, had run 
Lord & Thomas for 40 years on the same prin- 
ciple that Foote cited to justify his action. 
When American Tobacco first approached 
Lasker in 1923 with the brand slipping badly, 
he teld Hill flatly that he would accept the 
account only on his own terms. American 
was then spending about $600,000 a year for 
Lucky Strike. Lasker told Hill that he would 
have him signing checks for $5,000,000. But 
he demanded that the client accept his Judg- 
ment without question. On that  bare- 
knuckled basis, Hill and Lasker teamed up to 
build Lucky Strike into a consistent front- 
runner in the cigarette business—on budgets 
almost always relatively lower than what 
their nearest rivals were spending. 

Lasker stuck to this principle right to the 
day he made his final break with advertising. 
In 1938, he resigned the $1,000,000 Quaker 
Oats account when he returned from a round- 
the-world trip and found the client tearing 
up his agency’s work because it failed to jibe 
with the Townsend brothers’ “27 points.” A 
few years later, he came to the end of another 
rope, when he dropped the RCA account. 
The story then was that president David 
Sarnoff had turned thumbs down on a cam- 
paign after everyone else at RCA had ap- 
proved it. The second (and probably the 
real) reason was that RCA was proving more 
trouble than it was worth. Lasker resigned 
other accounts, too, but only once before (so 
far as it is known) had any agency dropped 
any American Tobacco business: Young & 
Rubicam, weary of the demands Hill, Sr., put 
upon it, resigned the Pall Mall account in 
1941, 

Personalities, always a factor in client- 
agency relations, apparently had little to do 
with Foote’s action. The FCB president had 
nothing but kind words for Riggio. Hill’s 
successor, said Foote, “has never failed to 
treat me with the utmost consideration.” 
After contending with Hill’s roughshod tac- 
tics for so many years, this alone might hint 
that, if anything, Foote and Riggio should 
have got along swimmingly. Riggio, Foote 
added, had always displayed as consuming 
an interest in Lucky Strike advertising as 
his predecessor. The fact that Foote finally 
threw in the towel shows how wide must 
have been the gap between the advertising 
concepts the agency wanted and the views 
of the client, 


THE GOLD RUSH 


Among the other bits of incidental intelli- 
gence connected both with Hill, Jr.’s de- 
parture and FCB's were Lucky Strike’s recent 
sales standstill. Last year it sold 102,000,- 
000,000 cigarets, down about a billion from 
the year before. Meanwhile, Camels had 
climbed from 89,000,000,000 in 1946 to 100,- 
500,000,000 last year. Since then the figures 
are inconclusive, but the trade’s impression 
is that Camels are continuing to gain, and 
faster than many people think. 

One ironical twist on the story was a speech 
Fairfax Cone made last month before the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago, In it 
he was critical of most cigaret advertising, 
but lauded at length the job his agency had 
done for Lucky Strike over the years. Cone 
was talking primarily, however, about the 
basic strategy of the Lucky Strike advertis- 
ing; he said last week that he still thought, 
and always would think, that that strategy 
was excellent; that that belief was not at all 





inconsistent with the agency’s dissatisfaction 
with the present advertising; and that he 
knew perfectly well Foote’s feeling about the 
advertising when he made the speech. 

So far President Riggio had stayed in 
character. The only word from his Fifth 
Avenue stronghold was a bare confirmation 
of the FCB resignation. No one at Ameri- 
can Knew (or cared to hazard a guess) as to 
who would take over Hill, Jr.’s desk or what 
agency would handle the account. Everett 
Mead, who succeeded Lucky Strike adver- 
tising manager Sylvester (Pat) Weaver when 
the latter moved to Young & Rubicam last 
year, had followed Hill out the door. 
Naturally, the rumor mill worked overtime. 
One of the most persistent themes was that 
N. W. Ayer would take over Lucky Strike. 
Another possibility was J. Walter Thompson, 
which has made no secret of the fact that 
it wants a cigaret account. After that, it 
was anybody’s crystal ball and everybody 
was gazing into it. 


FOOTNOTES ON HEADLINES—THE FCB CasE 


The advertising agency business should 
attain a new stature in the minds of all busi- 
nessmen by what happened last week. 
Agencies have resigned accounts many times 
before but never before has an agency re- 
signed an account of the size and importance 
of this one. The resignation becomes the 
more remarkable when you consider: (1) The 
length of time Foote, Cone & Belding and 
its predecessor firm, Lord & Thomas, had 
handled the American Tobacco business; (2) 
the intimate kind of closeness which had 
existed between the various principals—first 
between George Washington Hill and Albert 
Lasker, later between Hill and Emerson 
Foote and, still later, between Vincent Riggio 
and Foote; (3) the apparently complete se- 
curity which Foote, Cone & Belding en- 
joyed—right up to the end—on this account, 

To be sure, the agency might have lost 
the account in time. Its client’s sales were 
standing still and the competition was gain- 
ing. The resignation of George Washington 
Hill, Jr., removed the agency’s last hope of 
getting its own ideas across. Possibly the 
new agency, coming in fresh and without the 
background ties inhibiting the old one, may 
be able to produce advertising that is both 
good and effective. 

Despite all these possible reservations, 
there are some important lessons in this 
case for all of advertising. The agency 
gave the best reason in dropping the account 
any agency ever could have—it did not be- 
lieve in the advertising which its client 
insisted that it run. There was no ques- 
tion about clashes of personnel or unpleas- 
ant working conditions or unfortunate client- 
agency relations; those things just did not 
exist. It was a case of an agency sticking 
to the only principles it believed in and 
the only ones it felt would permit it to 
succeed as a good agency should succeed; 
the alternative was to continue spending its 
Client’s money on things it didn’t believe 
in and to become a sort of characterless space 
broker in the process. The choice was that 
clear and-sharp. 

The short-range operators would have 
taken one course, the long-range ones an- 
other. Other agency men should consider 
the implications of that every time they 
get into comparable situations, as happens 
so often in this business. They should not 
handle advertising which they do not be- 
lieve in. That would be true no matter 
how they questioned it—no matter whether 
they thought it innocuous and ineffectual 
(as in this case), or misleading and untruth- 
ful (as in so many other cases). When 
enough agency men consistently show 
enough courage and integrity on these ques- 
tions, the same kind and degree of courage 
and integrity required in the Foote, Cone & 
Belding decision, the agency business will 
find its proper and permanent level in United 
States business.—R, C, 
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Increase of Pay for Teachers and Postal 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial in the Sheridan Press, Sheridan, 
Wyo., under date of April 7, 1948: 


RAISE PAST DUE 


During the past few years with inflation 
pushing living costs to a dangerous level, 
most classes of public employees have been . 
in an unfortunate economic position. 

Teachers have suffered very seriously as a 
result of this pinch between a relatively 
fixed level of income and steadily rising costs 
of food and other necessities. Postal work- 
ers, too, have taken a beating as a result 
of that condition. 

Based on the cost-of-living formula devised 
by the Guaranty Trust Co. a comparison 
between wages and retail prices shows what 
a difficult time postal workers have had in 
recent months. 

The post-office clerk’s average wage in- 
creased in the past 6 years from $41.63 to 
$54.15. But because of the shrinkage of the 
dollar from 100 cents in 1939 to 58 cents in 
1947, the weekly wage increase has dimin- 
ished from $41.15 to $31.62 in actual pur- 
chasing power, according to the Guaranty 
index. 

Small wonder that the postal workers seek 
an increase of $1,000 per year. 

Shrinkage of purchasing power has shot 
all through the Nation’s economic life. The 
average weekly earnings of the factory worker 
rose from $24.54 to $46.32 in 5 years, but this 
benefit was halved in the rise in the cost of 
living. Between June 1945 and September 
1947 money wages rose to $50.42; but the 
cost of living rose also. The postal worker, 
however, didn’t enjoy the same proportionate 
improvement in money wages that came to 
workers in industry and private business. 

An increase in pay for such workers is cer- 
tainly past due this year, and should be 
adopted as quickly as possible. 





California Power Shortage and Suggested 
Solutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr.Speaker, 
there is a crippling power shortage in 
California. I am appearing before the 
Appropriations Committee with three 
specific suggestions as to how it can be 
relieved. Because of the general interest 
in California and elsewhere in these sug- 
gestions, I offer my statement before that 
committee at this point in the Recorp: 

Mr. Chairman, I am again appearing in 
support of funds for the earliest possible 
completion of the Central Valley project, 
I have been before you often for that pur- 
pose. It may be plowing old ground to re- 
iterate that this is a self-liquidating proj- 
ect and the sooner completed the sooner it 
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repays into the Federal Treasury the moneys 
advanced. Recent developments in Califor- 
nia make the urgency even greater. Cali- 
fornia is facing a serious power shortage. 
I would like to present that matter in some 
detail and make some specific suggestions 
toward bringing it to an end. 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT ON CALIFORNIA POWER 


Power requirements in northern California 
have been steadily and continuously in- 
creasing sinee 1913. From 1913 to the end 
of 1947 the annual peak load of each year 
exceeded that of the previous year in all but 
two, 1932 and 1938. The increase in maxi- 
mum demand during this long period has 
been from 230,000 kilowatts to more than 
2,000,000 kilowatts. : 

From 1913 to 1931 new generating equip- 
ment was progressively and consistently in- 
stalled, to the end that reasonable reserve 
capacity was always available. From 1931 
to 1988 no new capacity was installed and 
reserve capacity gradually diminished. From 
1938 to date the load growth has exceeded 
the new capacity so that since 1939 the area 
has not had reasonable reserve capacity and 
has had to rely on imports of power. Im- 
portation of power has gradually diminished 
so that now the generating capacity in the 
area is insufficient to meet peak loads. The 
situation would have prevailed even though 
1948 had been a normal water year. The 
estimated deficiency on a normal water year 
basis is 100,000 to 150,000 kilowatts without 
reserve of any kind. An electrical system 
having a peak load of around 2,000,000 kilo- 
watts should have a spare. capacity of at 
least 250,000 kilowatts. The area deficiency 
today on a normal year basis is in the order 
of 400,000 kilowatts of firm generating 
capacity. 


STATEMENT OF PRESENT POWER SHORTAGE 


The present power shortage in California 
consists of a straight 20 percent across the 
board curtailment for all users. Another 
cut of an additional 10 percent is probable. 
This curtailment will continue throughout 
the summer and fall. If there are early rains 
some relief may be expected during the win- 
ter months. Under the present outlook, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
power situation in northern California will 
be serious for years to come. The presently 
announced construction program of both the 
public and private agencies will be insuf- 
ficient to meet the power requirements for 
many years to come. 

In addition to the deficiency in generating 
capacity, California is confronted with a de- 
ficiency in energy because the production of 
energy is dependent upon water supply and 
availability of fuel oil, both of which are 
critical in our State at this time. In other 
words, even though we had the generating 
capacity in hydroelectric plants, if we don’t 
get the water w2 don’t get the power. 

The impact of this situation now and an- 
ticipated upon the present economy and fu- 
ture growth of California is disastrous. In- 
dustries desiring to move to California can- 
not do so. As of right now the large alumi- 
num preduction plant at Riverbank, Calif., is 
idle only because there is no electric power 
available in the State to operate it. During 
the past 6 weeks the regional office of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in Sacramento has 
had to turn down requests for power from a 
chemical institution because of the lack of 
power facilities. That company is consider- 


ing establishing a plant in my district in 
Redding, Calif. Stopping of development of 
this type is bad enough, but worse than that, 


the 20 percent power cut now in effect, with 
perhaps an additional 10 percent curtailment 
yet to come, is cutting power for industrial 
production throughout all of California, 
throwing men out of work and causing in- 
efficient operation of industries. In one 
plant in my district power was arbitrarily 


~~ 


cut off without adequate notice and a plant 
severely damaged. 

It is perfectly apparent, therefore, that the 
power shortage in California is not due to 
drought conditions, although those condi- 
tions made it worse. The power shortage 
would still be there if we had normal water 
conditions to the extent of 150,000 kilowatts 
of generating capacity, and that is without a 
reserve of any kind, which should run as 
much as 250,000 kilowatts of reserve generat- 
ing capacity. Our total shortage, then, is 
400,000 kilowatts. 

Moreover, the power demands in California 
are on the increase and, thercfore, the short- 
age is going to get worse rather than better, 
regardless of water conditions. Unless we 
are willing to put an end to industrial and 
other growth in California, we must imme- 
diately provide a program for the construc- 
tion of additional generating capacity or 
otherwise arrange to bring more power into 
California. 

I have three suggestions to make to the 
committee along that line: 

First. We must unshackle the power de- 
velopment in California by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. That power development has 
been held up through inadequate funds and 
funds tied down with some 31 different limi- 
tations. As an illustration, this fall it was 
necessary for the Bureau to shut down the 
work on the powerhouse at Keswick Dam 
because the money specifically earmarked for 
that purpose ran out, but work still con- 
tinued on the dam itself. Except for the 
specific limitation put on the use of funds, 
a portion of the money to be used on the 
dam could have been transferred for use on 
the powerhouse and the whole prvuject pro- 
ceeded with expedition. If the power devel- 
opment at both Shasta and Keswick had been 
able to go ahead, today the Bureau would be 
able to offer the 40,000 kilowatts necessary 
for the chemical-plant installation at Red- 
ding, which I previously mentioned. These 
limitations may seem to make sense to the 
committee on the ground that they prevent 
possible misuse of funds, but they slow up 
a project where time is of the essence. With 
funds specifically marked for one purpose in 
the building of an integrated program when 
the completion of one part depends upon 
starting the other, and vice versa, compli- 
cations and slow-downs are bound to occur. 
This does not contribute either to efficient 
planning or efficient construction. My first 
recommendation, therefore, in bringing an 
early end to the California power shortage, 
is unshackling the funds used in the con- 
struction of the power features of the Central 
Valley project so that they can be used most 
efficiently for an early completion of the 
power aspects of that project. 

Second. I recommend the immediate con- 
struction of transmission lines to bring the 
power now being wasted in the Bonneville 
system to California. These lines would cost 
between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000. The 
power now being wasted there amounts to 
nearly 2,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. That is 
more power than will be produced at the 
Shasta and Keswick Dams when the power 
units are completed and in full operation. 
In other words, with transmission lines cost- 
ing less than $15,000,000 we can add to the 
California system the equivalent of another 
Shasta and other Keswick Dam. I stress the 
fact that this is waste power, not power 
which is being used by the people in the 
Bonneville system. The historical studies of 
the Bonneville system prove that this energy 
waste exists now and will always continue, 
The major part of this waste occurs at night 
and during the summer daylight hours as 
well. Picking up this waste energy and put- 
ting it over transmission lines to California 
will enable us to not only back off our steam 
plants, which now produce almost 50 per- 
cent of our power, but in addition will en- 
able us to back off the hydroelectric plants 
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during the night and save the water for the 
peak demands. 

It must be remembered that the Columbia 
River has only a few small storage sites, and 
as a consequence the Bonneville system can- 
not store potential power in the form of 
water behind its dams. The Central Valley 
System has immense storage. The Shasta 
Dam can store the complete flow of the Sacr- 
amento River for one whole year. There- 
fore, the power potential of the Columbia 
River must be used as it flows by the power 
plant. We should use it to a maximum and 
not waste it. By integrating the two sys- 
tems with a connecting transmission line, 
we can use the Columbia River power to a 
maximum and save the Central Valley power 
stored behind its dams to meet our peaks 
and periods of short water. 

The building of these transmission lines, 
I might add, gives additional security to both 
the California Central Valley system and the 
Bonneville system. In 1936, which was the 
driest period of record in the Northwest, the 
Central Valley system would have been in 
position to supply some power for the North- 
west area. 

The peak loads in the Bonneville system 
come at the same time as the lowest power 
output. During the maximum run-off there 
is the minimum demand. This means that 
waste power is inherent in the system be- 
cause potential power cannot be stored be- 
hind dams as in the Central Valley. By 
integrating the systems, Bonneville waste will 
go to Central Valley and Central Valley's 
storage capacity may from time to time aid 
Bonneville. They will tend to firm each 
others’ output. 

In addition, by saving the production on 
the steam plants in the Central Valley sys- 
tem we will save something like $6,000,000 in 
fuel oil per annum. Oil is getting scarce; 
we should save it. These lines will pay for 
themselves in 2 years’ operations. 

This is the only conceivable program which 
can help to materially alleviate the California 
power shortage within the next 2 years. It 
is estimated that if we started immediately 
these transmission lines could be built within 
2 years. That means that within 2 years we 
add the equivalent of another Shasta and 
Keswick Dam in northern California. I can- 
not too emphatically urge the serious and 
favorable consideration of your committee. 
In view of the comparative low cost and the 
tremendous benefits involved, and the ur- 
gency for power in California, I hope this 
committee will give the Bureau the funds for 
these transmission lines and tell them to 
start now. 

My third recommendation has to do with 
the long-range development. It is the early 
commencement of such projects as the Fol- 
som Dam, for which the Appropriations 
Committee of the House has already granted 
$1,000,000 to start construction. The bill I 
have introduced authorizing the power and 
irrigation features of that project is now 
under consideration before the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. That 
project will bring an additional approximate 
110,000 kilowatts, but the American River 
fully developed will produce a half million 
kilowatts. Integrated with the Central 
Valley project this capacity increases to 
145,000 kilowatts of firm, dependable capac- 
ity. In addition, if the transmission lines, 
the immediate construction of which I have 
advocated, and costing less than $15,000,000 
integrating the Bonneville System and the 
Central Valley System is built, the total 
amount of firm power available in the Cen- 
tral Valley project will be increased by even 
more. The Bureau of Reclamation in the 
near future, I believe, will submit to the 
Congress its comprehensive plan for the 


development of the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia and other specific projects which will 
bring more power to California on a self- 
I emphasize the fact that 


liquidating basis. 








these are self-liquidating projects for which 
the people of California are happy and willing 
to pay. 

To summarize, power requirements have 
steadily increased. Generating capacity has 
not been built rapidly enough to keep up 
with growth and provide an adequate reserve. 
We are now short some 400,000 kilowatts in 
generating capacity. The drought has made 
the condition worse, but did not cause it. 
Power shortage in California will continue 
for some years. To end it we should: First, 
unshackle the Bureau power development in 
California by providing adequate funds 
without hampering limitations; second, im- 
mediately construct a transmission line to 
bring the 2,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
wasted power in the Bonneville system to 
California; and, third, speed with all possible 
haste the Folsom Dam project and those 
recommended for early construction to fol- 
low it. 





Senator Bridges and the Miners’ 
Retirement Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF UNITED States SENATOR STYLES 
BRIDGES AT THE MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
TUE 1947 UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
WELFARE AND RETIREMENT Funp, Monpaéy, 
APRIL 12, 1948 


As a basis for my remarks and the resolu- 
tion I shall introduce, I want to state certain 
facts. 

The point in issue here is not whether there 
should be a 1947 United Mine Workers wel- 
fare and retirement fund. Neither is the 
point in issue the principle of such a fund 
or whether it is a sound undertaking. The 
principle and the fund itself were estab- 
lished by a contract entered into by the 
coal operators and the coal miners. By that 
contract, the coal operators and the coal 
miners have committed themselves to the 
principle of the fund and they have com- 
mitted themselves to the proper adminis- 
tration of the fund for the purposes au- 
thorized in the contract. The future of such 
a fund is a matter for determination by the 
operators and the miners. 

The contract entered into by the miners 
and operators stipulates that a portion of 
the 1947 United Mine Workers welfare and 
retirement fund shall be set aside for pension 
purposes. The point at issue here is whether 
and under what conditions such a portion 
shall be set aside and a pension fund acti- 
vated. 

The 1946 welfare and retirement fund was 
created on May 29, 1946. I am informed that 
in the 23 months during which that fund 
has existed no part of it has ever been set 
aside or spent for a pension for any member 
of the union. 

The 1947 fund was established by agree- 
ment dated July 9, 1947, effective as of July 
1, 1947. The records of the trustees indicate 
that in the 9 months intervening no part 
of it has been set aside or used for any 
purpose, 

I am advised, and I have no information 
to the contrary, that the stoppage of work 
on March 15, 1948, was caused by the fail- 
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ure of the trustees to activate either of these 
funds. I further understand that the mem- 
bers of the union have indicated that unless 
and until a proper sum is set aside for 
pension purposes from the fund tn the hands 
of the trustees they do not propose to return 
to their work. 

This is a time in which the security and 
economic stability of our country require 
not only continucus production but increased 
production. The dangers involved in an 
indefinite stoppage of coal mining are plain 
for all to see. Idleness in a basic industry 
adversely affects every man, woman, and 
child in America. I feel keenly my respon- 
sibility to the people to help get the miners 
back into the pits. In this time of national 
distress it is unthinkable that differences 
of opinion over the interpretation of an exist- 
ing contract should be allowed to place the 
security of our country and the welfare of 
the people in jeopardy. 

No man could possibly go thoroughly into 
all of the points at issue in the brief time 
I have had. Therefore, I have concentrated 
upon the basic issue with a view to placing 
before you suggestions which I consider a 
fair basis upon which the miners can return 
to work and we can enter upon the exhaustive 
study which must be made before our deci- 
sions can be final. 

In my resolution I make no attempt to 
finally settle the questions involving legal 
or actuarial matters. In the weeks ahead 
I shall avail myself of expert advice in both 
these fields. In connection with this whole 
issue, recent months are a diary of inac- 
tivity. Today I am concerned lest the basic 
question again go unsolved and the country 
suffer the consequences of extended idleness 
in the mines. 

The decisions we as trustees make are not 
unchangeable. The opportunity to change 
them at any time is guaranteed. In my 
opinion, it is better for the country that we 
accept any possible risk of action rather than 
see the national security and welfare threat- 
ened by our refusal to act. I, therefore, 
offer my resolution as a basis for our tenta- 
tive agreement from which we can go for- 
ward sincerely to our exhaustive study of all 
the issues and all the evidence. 

My resolution proposes that from the fund 
in the hands of the trustees there shall be 
set aside $5,000,000 for retirement benefits. 
This is $15,000,000 less than the amount sug- 
gested by the trustees representing the min- 
ers. The trustee representing the operators 
takes the position that no portion of the 
fund should be set aside for retirement bene- 
fits at this time. 

I am satisfied that if the position of the 
trustee for the operators were adopted, the 
miners involved in this dispute would not 
return to work. I believe that the public 
welfare requires an immediate resumption 
of mining operations. The amount sug- 
gested in my resolution can be changed if 
the complete study we are to make indicates 
that a higher allotment should be set aside 
for pension purposes. 

My resolution proposes that the amount 
to be paid each month to each qualified and 
eligible miner shall be $100. This is the 
monthly benefit suggested by the trustee for 
the miners. Again I must refer to the fact 
that my resolution, if adopted, would be a 
tentative agreement and the amount of this 
monthly pension is subject to any revision 
which our further study may indicate is 
proper. 

My resolution proposes that the eligible age 
for retirement shall be 62 years. The position 
of the trustee for the miners is that the re- 
tirement age should be 60 years. The posi- 
tion of the trustee for the operators is that 
the retirement age should be not less than 65 
years. On the basis of information presently 
available to me, it is my opinion that fixing 
the retirement age at 62 helps to eliminate 
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the objections raised by the operators’ trustee 

pertaining to the future solvency of the fund. 

My resoJution proposes that only those 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America who attain the age of 62 years and 
complete 20 years in the coal industry on or 
after May 29, 1946, shall be eligible for re- 
tirement benefits. 

The question relating to those who should 
be eligible for a pension covers the most 
acute area of dispute. The trustee for the 
operators has taken the position that were 
all members of the United Mine Workers to 
be declared eligible for a monthly pension the 
solvency of any allotment from the fund for 
retirement purposes would be severely chal- 
lenged. On the other hand, the trustee for 
the miners has been insistent upon a com- 
pletely literal interpretation of the contract. 
Such an interpretation would include all 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

If May 29, 1946, is adopted as the con- 
trolling date, the number of persons eligible 
for pensions will be further drastically re- 
duced with the result that a further possible 
threat to the solvency of the fund will be 
eliminated. 

I should like to add that it was on May 28, 
1946, that the first welfare and retirement 
fu'd was established under a contract en- 
tered into by the United Mine Workers of 
America and Secretary of the Interior, Julius 
A. Krug, acting for the Government of the 
United States. 

The trustee for the operators has taken the 
position that a retirement fund should not be 
activated until there has been a judicial de- 
termination as to just who can be declared 
eligible for pension payments under the 1947 
contract. No one knows when such a judicial 
determination can be expected. 

Available information strongly indicates 
that if this position of the trustee for the 
operators were adopted the stoppage in min- 
ing operations would continue. It is not in 
the best interest of the country that this 
stoppage should continue. I repeat that it 
is my conclusion that differences of opinion 
over the interpretation of a contract in actual 
existence as a mutual agreement between the 
operators and the miners should not be al- 
lowed to place the security of our country and 
th2 welfare of the people in jeopardy. 

I, therefore, express the hope that the trus- 
tee for the miners and the trustee for the 
operators will recede from the differing posi- 
tio.s that have prevented the activation of a 
retirement fund and resulted in the work 
stoppage from which the country as a whole 
suffers. 

Having in mind the fundamental fact that 
the contract before us for interpretation is 
the handiwork of the operators and miners 
themselves, I believe there is sound reason 
based upon the public welfare for each of you 
to agree to my resolution as a tentative basis 
upon which the miners can return to their 
work and we can move in good faith toward 
a final determination of the issues based 
upon a sincere and fair judgment of all the 
evidence we can gather. 

RESOLUTION TO BE INTRODUCED AT THE MEETING 
OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE UN-TF~ MINE WORK-~ 
ERS OF AMERICA WELFARE AND RETIREMENT 
FUND OF 1947, MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 12, 
1948, BY UNITED STATES SENATOR STYLES 
BRIDGES, ONE OF THE TRUSTEES 


Whereas, under the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, title ITI, section 302 
(c) (5) (C), and under the terms of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Wage Agreement of 
1947, the trustees of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America Welfare and Retirement Fund 
of 1947 shall designate a portion (which may 
be changed from time to time) of the pay- 
ments herein provided as a separate fund 
to be administered by the said trustees here- 
in described and to be used for providing for 
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pensions or annuities for the members of the 
United Mine Workers of America or their 
families or dependents and such other per- 
sons as may be properly included as bene- 
ficiaries thereunder: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That there be and is hereby 
designated a separate fund to be used for 
providing pensions or annuities for the mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, or their families or dependents and such 
other persons as may be properly included 
as beneficiaries thereunder; that there be 
and there is hereby transferred, set aside and 
deposited in said fund, pursuant to said act 
and said contract, the sum of $5,000,000 out 
of payments heretofore made to the United 
Mine Workers of America Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund of 1947; that said $5,000,000 
so hereby transferred, set aside and deposited 
in said fund shall be incremented from pay- 
ments already made or hereafter to be made 
to the United Mine Workers of America Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund of 1947, from time 
to time as upon review by the trustees ex- 
perience obtained may require; that said 
fund shall not be subject to or be charged 
with, or have any obligations created against 
it, or be subject to any expenditures or with- 
drawals of any kind or character by the 
trustees other than withdrawals for the pay- 
ment of pensions or annuities and such with- 
drawals as may be authorized by said trustees 
for the purposes of investment or reinvest- 
ment necessary or advisable for the conserva- 
tion and protection of said fund, or for the 
purposes of the payment of reasonable ad- 
ministrative expenses, including tax, ac- 
tuarial and legal studies if, as and when re- 
quired, and which may hereafter by the 
trustees be duly authorized: Be it further 

Resolved, That a pension of $100 per month 
shall be paid, subject to amendment or mod- 
ification at any time as experience in the 
operation of the fund may dictate or require, 
to each eligible and qualified member of the 
United Mine Workers of America who on 
May 29, 1946, attained or thereafter attained 
the age of 62 years and who has served 20 
years in the coal industry in the United 
States and who has retired from service in 
the bituminous-coal industry in the United 
States on a date subsequent to May 28, 1946; 
that the effective date for the payment of 
pensions shall be as of the date that the 
member of the United Mine Workers of 
America has retir.d from the bituminous- 
coal industry in the United. States after at- 
taining the age of 62 years and has served 
20 years in the industry; but no member of 
the United Mine Workers of America shall 
be eligible or qualified for a pension in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing who retired from 
the bituminous-coal industry in the United 
States prior to May 29, 1946; be it further 

Resolved, That at the earliest practicable 
date following the adoption of this resolu- 
tion there shall be formulated detailed rules 
and regulations, subject to approval by the 
trustees, to effectuate the payment of said 
pensions upon the terms and conditions here- 
inabove specified and in conformity with 
reasonable and proper administration of said 
funds; be it further 

Resolved, That the trustees reserve the 
right to modify, include, or amend the above 
terms and conditions at any time both as 
to the amount of pension payments and the 
qualifications for eligibility, together with 
the right to modify or amend the rules and 
regulations hereinabove provided for, as 
upon review by the trustees, experience ob- 
tained in the operation of the fund may re- 
quire; be it further 

Resolved, That title to all moneys, paid 
into or transferred to the fund herein set 
forth, shall be vested in and remain exclu- 
sively in the trustees; that said money shall 
in no manner be liable for or subject to debts, 


contracts, liabilities, or torts of the benefi- 
ciaries of such fund; and that no benefits 
or moneys payable from such fund shall be 
subject in any manner to anticipation, 
alienation, sale, transfer, assignment, pledge, 
encumbrance, or charge, and any attempt so 
to anticipate, alienate, sell, transfer, assign, 
pledge, encumber, or charge the same shall 
be void. 


National Safety and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr.ROGERS of Florida. Mr.Speaker, 
under leave given me to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD, I desire to include a reso- 
lution which was adopted by the West 
Palm Beach Chapter of RONS-NROA on 
the 5th day of April 1948 at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., as follows: 


A RESOLUTION OF THE WEST PALM BEACH 
CHAPTER OF RONS-NROA 


Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
the members of this organization that our 
national safety and welfare demand that 
communistic aggression be immediately 
checked; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of the 
members of this organization that the pres- 
ent international situation is a serious threat 
to our national safety and welfare; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of the 
members of this organization that immedi- 
ate action must be taken to strengthen our 
national defense, protect our national safety 
and welfare, and to stop communistic aggres- 
sion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved That the West Palm Beach, Fla., 
Chapter of RONS-NROA, being Reserve Offi- 
cers’ association representing all branches 
of the Naval Establishment, does hereby en- 
dorse for adoption the universal military 
training plan presently before Congress, the 
Marshall plan, and the temporary reinstate- 
ment of selective service to bring our armed 
forces up to authorized strength; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That said West Palm Beach, Fla., 
chapter of RONS-NROA recommends that 
Congress take immediate steps to enact legis- 
lation providing for universal military train- 
ing, the Marshall plan, and the reinstate- 
ment of temporary selective service. 


Resolution of Atlanta Chapter of Reserve 
Officers of the Naval Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 31 of the Atlanta Chapter of 
Reserve Officers of the Naval Services 
held an emergency meeting at the 
Atlanta Naval Air Station. More than 
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700 Reserve officers attended. A resolu. 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
meeting. This resolution has been for- 
warded to me by Hon. Robert E. Martin, 
who is Secretary of the Atlanta Chapter 
Reserve Officers of the Naval Services, 
and Naval Reserve Officers Association. 

For the information of Members, I 
insert herewith the letter written to me 
by Mr. Martin: 

APRIL 1, 1948. 
Hon. JAMEs C. Davis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: At emergency meeting at 
Atlanta Naval Air Station, Wednesday even- 
ing more than 700 Reserve officers resolved 
unanimously that this body reiterate its un- 
qualified support of universal military train- 
ing and the Marshall plan, and that it 


strongly advocate that the Government of 
this Nation— 


1. Adopt Selective Service legislation for 
the purpose of more speedily raising to ade- 


quate strength the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces; 


2. Reactivate a sufficient portion of the 
Reserve Fleet with particular reference to 
large aircraft carriers; 

3. Pledge immediate, active military sup- 
port to any nontotalitarian government in 
resisting Soviet aggression; 


4. Grant authority to the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense to order mobilization of all 
or any part of the United States Naval Re- 
serve whenever such mobilization shall be 
deemed expedient. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. MarrTIn, 
Secretary, Atlanta Chapter Reserve 
Officers of the Naval Services 
and Naval Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, 


It will be seen from this letter and 
from the resolution adopted at the emer- 
gency meeting above mentioned, that 
this organization and its membership are 
squarely behind the efforts of Congress 
and our Government to stop communism, 
and to bring our military strength to 
the point where it will be adequate for 
our protection. 

I take this occasion to say that I con- 
cur wholeheartedly in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the resolution quoted above 
with reference to resisting Soviet aggres- 
sion. I have for many years regarded 
communism as a grave menace to liberty 
and freedom, and have vigorously op- 
posed it even as far back as the time when 
opponents of communism were smeared 
with the terms “Red baiter,” “warmon- 
ger,” “Fascist,” “un-Christian,” and simi- 
lar terms. I was for 3 years State Amer- 
icanism chairman of the American Le- 
gion, and the study which I gave to com- 
munism then convinced me that it is the 
avowed aim and purpose of the Commu- 
nists to destroy our Government and all 
similar governments throughout the 
world, and to replace them with dictator- 
ships. 

It is a matter of pride to me that this 
great organization in the district which 
I represent has called this emergency 
meeting, and that its members have 
placed themselves on record in adopting 
this patriotic resolution. I take pleasure 
in commending it to your thoughtful con- 
sideration, 








Soil Conservation in Black Hawk County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last year I had the privilege of seeing 
some of the soil-conservation work being 
done in Iowa. Attached hereto is the 
1947 report of the commissioners of the 
Black Hawk Soil Conservation District. 
The report not only shows what was 
done but also indicates the size of the 
problem before us. 

In these days of war and destruction, 
the matter of food production is of pri- 
mary importance. We cannot long con- 
tinue to furnish that food unless we can 
conserve our soil. 

The report is as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
BuacKk Hawk Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
For 1947 
The Black Hawk County Soil Conservation 

District completed its second year of the 

organization and the first full year of opera- 

tion with technical assistance furnished by 
the United States Soil Conservation Service. 

As a result, more specific needs and accom- 

plishments can be set down in this report as 

compared with previous ones. 


NEEDS FOR CONSERVATION 


The needs for conservation measures in 
Black Hawk County are significant and if 
productivity of the soils of the county are 
to be maintained, an intensive action and 
educational program among farmers must 
be carried on. 

Estimates of some observation measures 
needed include: 

. Approved crop rotations, 297,850 acres. 
. Contour planting, 157,250 acres. 

. Contour strip cropping, 7,.400 acres. 
Tile drainage, 6,475,000 lineal feet. 

. Surface drainage, 1,980,000 lineal feet. 
. Improved drainage, $24,050 acres. 

. Establishment of grassed waterWays, 
4,810,000 lineal feet. 

8. Terracing, 250 miles. 

9. Woodland and wildlife planting, 2,035 
acres, 

These estimates are based on 340,000 acres 
of farm land, an average size farm of 180 
acres, and a corresponding number of 1,850 
farms. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 1947 


In working toward these ultimate needs, 
the following goals of 30 complete farmer- 
district plans were set for 1947. Conse- 
quently, 16 planning meetings with 141 pro- 
spective cooperators in attendance were held. 
Actually 37 farm plans were completed, with 
corresponding application of conservation 
measures. Farmers actively cooperating with 
the district established the following prac- 
tices and were given aid by the Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians. 

Contour planting, 872 acres. 

Strip cropping, 78 acres. 

Drainage, 127 acres. 

Grassed waterways, 39,750 lineal feet. 

Terracing, 1.1 miles. 

Field reorganization, 955 acres. 

Tile drainage, 15,100 lineal feet. 

Surface drainage, 4,550 lineal feet. 

Crop rotation (approved), 1,356 acres. 

In addition, it is estimated that farmers on 
their own initiative, and including assistance 
from the Extension Service, AAA, and SCS, 
established 3,000 acres of contour planting, 
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200 acres of strip cropping, and 2,000 acres 
of tile drainage. One hundred and eight 
farms, totaling 18,000 acres, have been soil 
mapped by the SCS. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


In the field of conservation education, 12 
interest meetings were held throughout the 
county to acquaint farmers with the program. 
Four hundred and four farmers attended 
these meetings. Sixty-three news articles 
appeared in local newspapers. Eleven radio 
broadcasts were devoted to district conserva- 
tion activities. Two conservation films were 
shown to six groups, totaling 402. These 
were mostly rural schools. A lecture also was 
given to 75 students at one school. Educa- 
tional booths were established at the 4-H 
Fair and the Dairy Cattle Congress, where a 
Commissioner each day was in charge at the 
week-long Congress. An estimated 11,000 
people saw the exhibit, and over 400 per- 
sonal contacts were made. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


During the year, five demonstrations were 
held under the direction of the District com- 
missioners. They included a contour cul- 
tivation demonstration, Dale Hull, of the 
Extension Service, assisted; a surface drain- 
age demonstration; a grassed waterway, 
shaping and seeding demonstration; a tree- 
planting healing demonstration; a ditch- 
blasting demonstration; in addition, the 
technician in the district assisted the county 
extension director ii a clean-plowing dem- 
onstration. 

RESEARCH 


Grass plots were established on the Charles 
Dunbar farm located in one of the sand areas 
of the county. Various grasses, fertilizer 
treatments, etc., will be studied. These plots 
are under the supervision of Maurice Heath, 
of the SCS nursery. Because 10 percent of 
the county is comprised of sand, these experi- 
mental plots will be watched with interest. 
Brvmegrass, Reed canary grass, and hairy 
vetch were distributed to several farmers for 
trials. 

CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Cooperation with civic organizations was 
encouraged and meetings were held with 
sportsmen’s clubs, bee keepers’ association, 
and schools, both rural and urban. One 
sportsmen’s group carried on a tree-planting 
program and members donated their time 
and money and actually planted the seed- 
lings. 

GROUP ENTERPRISES 


In the field of group enterprises, six re- 
quests were received. These were coopera- 
tive drainage projects. One was completed 
and the others are in the process of develop- 
ment. 

FLOOD DAMAGE 


Due to the heavy rainfall, a total of over 
18 inches was recorded from May 23 to June 
30, with an intensity reaching 2.5 inches per 
hour. A flood-damage survey was made on 
July 9and 10. Asa result of the survey, dam- 
age to soil and crops in Black Hawk County 
reached the astounding total of $8,680,990. 
These figures were based on present prices. 
This report was later presented in detail to 
a flood-control hearing conducted by the 
United States Army engineers in Waterloo. 


DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


Ernest E. Sage, Mount Vernon Township 
farmer, was reelected a district commissioner 
for a 6-year term. Chairman Earl Douglass 
accompanied the air tour of the State. His 
report of soil and crop drainage throughout 
the State was impressive. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SPEEDING UP PROGRAM 

At this time, recommendations for speed- 
ing up the district program can be made. 
To accomplish such ‘speed-up, a broader and 
more intensive educational program is essen- 
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tial. Added use of farmer group leaders 
would benefit with the possibility of develop- 
ing more farmer conservationists. Additional 
technical assistance would immeasurably 
benefit as it would enable application and 
establishment of such conservation measures 
to advance more rapidly. 


COMMISSIONERS’ ACTIVITIES 


The commissioners have attended all in- 
terest meetings, and one has attended most 
of the planning meetings. The policy of ad- 
hering to the group approach has been upper- 
most in the minds of the commissioners. 
The division of the county into three zones, 
one for each member, has worked success- 
fully. A special meeting is planned for the 
near future, to make assignment of certain 
responsibilities for each commissioner. These 
will include publicity, demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and other activities. 


GOALS FOR 1948 


Before concluding this report, it is felt 
that some plans for 1948 must be included. 
A goal of 48 acre by acre farmer-district plans 
has been set. It is felt that with sufficient 
technical personnel available to the district, 
the goal might closely approach the 200 mark, 
Further increase in the use of lime, legumes, 
and grasses is expected and a larger per- 
centage of farmers becoming interested and 
starting practices is anticipated. 


CONCLUSION 


In the past year, farmer interest in the 
county has increased and at present there 
are 177 applications comprising 14 groups 
and including 32,285 acres. That a good be- 
ginning has been made has generally been 
agreed; that the surface has just been 
touched, is apparent. All agencies and in- 
terested people must cooperate if we are to 
reach our goal of complete conservation of 
the land. 

Ear R. DOUGLASS, 

J. E. Entz, 

ERNEST E. SAGE, 
District Commissioners. 





The Primaries in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Mark Sullivan, from the "New York 
Herald Tribune of April 12, 1948: 


PRESTIGE, Not DELEGATES, SEEN CANDIDATES’ 
GOAL IN PRIMARIES—MARK SULLIVAN POINTS 
Out TuHat CONVENTION VoTES INVOLVED 
BotTH IN WISCONSIN AND NEBRASKA ARE 
INFINITESIMAL Part OF REPUBLICAN TOTAL 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


The total number of delegates in the Re- 
publican National Convention will be some 
1,090. The number from Wisconsin is 27; 
the number really significant is, say, a dozen 
or so—a dozen whom Dewey and MacArthur 
were expected to get but did not, and whom 
Stassen got. 

This is some 1 percent of the total in the 
national convention. Yet, the result of the 
primary in Wisconsin, because of sensational 
circumstances attending it, is interpreted as 
having major and conclusive effects on the 
convention as a whole. The interpretation 
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which says that Governor Dewey is given a 
fatal or semifatal set-back is not true at all. 
When a great party has the Governor of the 
state, and when he has a record that 
natural and strong possibility 
y's Presidential nomination, the 
throw him overboard merely 
a primary result in one medium- 
. The Republican National Con- 
at Philadelphia next June will be 

made of stiffer stuff. 

This brings up the primary in Nebraska 
this week. Here is a State with eight dele- 
gates to the convention, a tiny fraction of the 
whole, less than 1 percent. The entire vote 
expected to be cast in the Republican pri- 
mary is estimated at some 100,000, an in- 

fraction, about one two-hundred 

of the total Republican vote in 

it is less than the vote in many 
Congressional district. 

PRESTIGE SEEN CHIEF GOAL 

Ve e. 

Governor Dewey last week left his office in 
Albany and traveled more than haifway 
across the continent. Senator Taft left his 
onerous post as Senate leader to do the same. 
Ex-Governor Stassen, without a day’s rest 
after intensive campaigning in Wisconsin, 
hurried to begin equally intensive campaign- 
ing in Nebraska. 

Why? The answer throws light on the 
whole nature of this race for the Republican 
nomination. It was not the delegates they 
were after; it was the prestige. Prestige with 
whom? To some extent with the public, but 
mainly with the great body of delegates who 
are being named throughout the country, in 
most cases without primary races. The pres- 
tige sought is with the convention as a whole. 
It is the mass of individual delegates who 
will count in the coming Republican con- 
vention. 

The coming convention will have several 
marked characteristics all pointing toward 
openmindedness. Only a small fraction of 
the delegates will. have been chosen in hotly 
contested primary races like the ones in Wis- 
consin and Nebraska. Nebraska is literally 
the only State in which all three of the active 
major candidates—Taft, Dewey, and Stas- 
sen—contend against each other. 

Not only will most of the delegates be free 
from binding commitments by primaries 
most of them will be free from strong emo- 
tional commitments. There will be a large 
number of delegates for Dewey, but they 
will be without personal acrimony against 
Tart, and the same as to the large number 
of delegates for Tarr. The considerable 
number of delegates for Stassen will be simi- 
larly free from acrimony toward other can- 
didates. The delegates who come for favor- 
ite sons will be there with the intention of 
throwing their strength toward one or an- 
other of the major contenders as the conven- 
tion develops. 

POPULARITY TD BE WATCHED 

A convention thus free from strong group 
commitments and especially free from group 
acrimonies will determine upon whatever 
nomination appeals to them, taking into ac- 
count al] the conditions at the time. They 
will take account of the issues and principles 
involved and also the vote-getting popular- 
ity of the candidates. This accounts for the 
hectic campaigning of the three most active 
candidates in Nebraska, which is essentially 
a popularity contest in a small microcosm 
representative of Republican sentiment in a 
Midwest and dominantly agricultural sec- 
tion. 

Nebraska will be watched to see whether— 
among Taft, Dewey, and Stassen—one or 
another does markedly well. Depending on 
this there will be many interpretations, 
some no doubt too sweeping, as was the case 
after the Wisconsin primaries. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 7, 
1948: 

ALL THAT SHOULD BE EXPECTED 

What’s the matter with the Taft-Hartley 
Act? Why hasn’t it prevented the packing- 
house strike, the coal walk-out, the Wall 
Street, and perhaps this cr that other local 
shut-dcewn? 

These are questions some people are ask- 
ing—-questions which, despite an element of 
validity, spring largely from incomplete un- 
derstanding of the problem. 

The answer, in broadest terms, is this: 
Neither the framers of the new labor code, 
nor others well informed on the subject in- 
tended nor expected that this or any other 
law would stop strikes. Only a police state 
can do that. Nazi Germany did. Russia 
does. Obviously, the price of complete free- 
dom from strikes is loss of freedom all 
around—a price Americans should never pay. 

The great wave of postwar strikes exposed 
three great needs in labor-management rela- 
tions which could be supplied through legis- 
lation: 

First, the need to strengthen and to define 
more clearly the rules and the boundary 
lines within which employers and employ- 
ees should be expected to work together, and 
to negotiate agreements on a basis of near 
equality. 

Second, the need to bring the public inter- 
est to bear in the direction of peaceful reso- 
lution of differences, by means of readily 
available mediation, and voluntary arbitra- 
tion. 

Third, the need to establish- unmistakably 
the right of the Government to protect the 
public safety and welfare should some dis- 
pute go to the lengths of imperiling them, 
and to chart orderly procedures by which 
that right can be enforced. 

To achieve these objectives without invad- 
ing the individual liberty of either worker 
or employer is a delicate task. The Taft- 
Hartley Act attempts it. The most that 
should be expected is that, on the average, 
a greater number of disputes will be settled 
without strikes, and that such strikes as can- 
not be avoided wil be reined in short of 
holding the innocent public for ransom. 

Just how well the law is meeting needs i 
and 2 it is still too early to say. One fact 
is significant, however. A surprising num- 
ber of informed people, including some labor 
leaders who opposed the law, now admit pri- 
vately that it is working better than they 
expected. Certainly this part of it deserves a 
longer trial than it has yet had. 

Whether it meets need 3 is now having a 
searching test in the coal crisis. John L. 
Lewis wants pensions for his miners. But it 
now seems evident that before he will sit 
down and bargain for them he proposes to 
probe to the limit for weak spots in the law's 
national emergency provisions. 

What Mr. Lewis failed to see a year ago, and 
thus far fails to sense again, is that with his 
arrogant tactics, and with a necessity such 
as coal, probing a law can very quickly pass 
over into the realm of defiance of the sov- 
ereign right of a Nation to defend itself. 

Thus, if the Taft-Hartley Act should prove 
inadequate here, Congress seems very much 
in the mood to fill in any deficiency. The 
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danger is that it might go so far in trying to 
get at Mr. Lewis’ labor monopoly as to un- 
necessarily curb the freedom of the great bulk 
of union labor, which has no part in the 
hold-the-public-for-ransom methods of the 
mine leader. 


A Mystifying Retreat From a World 
- Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, Sunday, 
April 4, 1948: 


A MYSTIFYING RETREAT FROM A WORLD ACTIVITY 


A great many people are mystified by ac- 
tion in Congress to delay, if not to defeat, 
our taking part in the World Health Organiza- 
tion. An expression of this feeling is given 
in a letter from Dr. John J. Phair, Louisville- 
Jefferson County health director, which ap- 
pears in the Point of View: 

WHO is one of the most important of 
the specialized agencies to be set up under 
the United Nations. In the preliminary con- 
ference nearly 2 years ago looking to its 
formation, the United States and Canada had 
leading parts. Surgeon General Parran pre- 
sided. Canada's Dr. Brock Chisholm became 
executive of the interim commission of 18 
nations to carry on the beginnings of a 
world-wide health program until organiza- 
tion was completed. Under it, work went 
on to strengthen international agreements 
to control spread of epidemics. 

Now, suddenly, without public discussion 
or explanation, the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives tables a bill that 
would make the United States an official 
member. This means that the organization 
will be created without us. 

Dr. Phair wants to know why this step of 
retreat was taken. The 23 nations which al- 
ready have signed the Constitution of 
WHO, many of them on assurance that 
the United States would do likewise, doubt- 
less also want to know why. Our abstaining 
is likely to be our loss, as well as the world’s. 

We shall be kept from the pool of scientific 
knowledge and experience. We shall leave to 
others the inquiry and the assembly of means 
to guard against the encroachments of ills 
like malaria, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, 
and the plague, which recognize no geo- 
graphical boundaries. No iron curtain or 
nationalistic spirit may bar them. The facts 
are something to call to your Congressman’s 
attention. 


Progress in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a time when there are many ru- 
mors circulating with regard to election 








irregularities in Kansas City and even in 
my own fair State of Maryland, it is 
pleasant to be able to make a report of 
improved conditions in this important 
phase of our national life. 

Let us concede that even now there is 
a contest pending in the other body, 
based on alleged improprieties in the last 
Maryland election, and that recently a 
candidate in the Democratic primaries, 
about to be held in Baltimore, openly 
charged that many persons listed as eli- 
gible voters affiliated with his party on 
precinct records, could not be found in 
the district. Nevertheless there are signs 
of progress. 

The following article from the March 
27 issue of the New Yorker clearly shows 
that conditions in Maryland have im- 
proved over the years: 

NOTES AND COMMENT 


This being an election year, we have been 
glancing through a book in our library en- 
titled ‘Testimony Taken Before a Committee 
of the House of Delegates of Maryland on 
Contested Elections.” It has to do with 
a contested election, involving the office of 
State comptroller of Maryland, that took 
place in November 1859. Our eye lit on a 
passage in which Mr. 8. Teakle Wallis, a wit- 
ness for the losing candidate, William H. 
Purnell, is questioning Mr. William D. Dur- 
ham, a judge of election of the eleventh ward 
in Baltimore: 

“Mr. WALLIS. Did you ever see an election 
at which deadly weapons were not produced? 

“Answer. I don’t know as I ever did. 

“Question. In city or county? 

“Answer. In city or county. I have seen 
my father kicked away from the polls, and 
then shot at, the bullet passing through his 
hat. 

“Question, Never saw an election at which 
there were not people shot at? 

“Answer. I do not remember ever going to 
the polls but what I saw somebody injured 
more or less by deadly weapons. 

“Question. Did you ever see an election at 
which there was not somebody shot at? 

“Answer. I don’t think Idid. I don’t think 
I ever saw an election at which there was not 
somebody injured—I would not say, posi- 
tively, shot at, because one weapon is a 
deadly weapon if it kills you in any way you 
take it. I think if one gets stuck with a 
knife, it is a deadly weapon if it kills him.” 

Everyone hears so much about the good old 
days that we are happy to pass on our reflec- 
tion, arrived at after reading the above, that 
voting conditions, at least, are on the mend. 
We have never seen our dear ones, regular 
voters to the last sibling, shot at, or even 
stuck with a knife. May the coming months 
find our optimism well founded, our hat 
inviolate, our hair unsinged. 





Selective Service and Universal Military 
Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PARKE M. BANTA 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following letter addressed to 
me by a former naval officer, Mr. Frank 
J. Cizek, of Rolla, Mo.: 


Rota, Mo., March 27, 1948. 
Hon. Parke M. BANTA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is just a short letter express- 
ing my opinion as one of your constituents 
on some pertinent legislation. I do not rep- 
resent any organization nor has any pressure 
been brought to bear upon me by anyone. 
This letter is Just an expression of my views. 

As a veteran of World War II and one who 
has had first-hand experience in the armed 
services of the United States, I wish to state 
that I am against any form of selective serv- 
ice or universal military training. I believe 
these are undemocratic in nature. I believe 
sincerely that they are an admittance of the 
failure of democracy to cope with the threat 
of totalitarianism by any other than totali- 
tarian methods. Naturally, there are multi- 
tudes of reasons against the case for univer- 
sal military service too long to enumerate 
here. It has been shown that, as exemplified 
by Germany, Italy, Japan, and now Russia, 
that a strong military is absolutely necessary 
to the existence of an autocracy. 

If we must have a strong military, as the 
indispensable Democratic Party (remember 
in 1940 and 1944 the argument for reelection 
was, Don’t change horses in the middle of 
the stream) say we must, why don’t they re- 
form the archic military system in our Navy 
and Army and induce by voluntary enlist- 
ment the necessary number for their au- 
thorized quota? Doesn’t it seem strange 
with all their propaganda, the armed serv- 
ices can’t get their quota filled? The pay 
is terrific, housing is plentiful, old-age secu- 
rity is a sure thing, etc. Why are the lists 
of our city police departments much longer 
than the armed service’s waiting lists? The 
military propagandists say it’s the Ameri- 
can’s natural dislike for regimentation, etc. 
Humbug. 

Here are several of the reasons why they 
must have a draft instead of a voluntary pro- 
gram: 

1, Officers are trained in tradition and tech- 
nical subjects with only lip service done to 
leadership psychology. What teaching in 
leadership they do get is by teachers who 
are well schooled in the Prussianistic sys- 
tem, the same system that produced most 
of our most competent dictators. I believe 
@ man should have a degree in psychology 
or sociology before he is admitted to a mili- 
tary academy. If this sounds unreasonable, 
consider the doctor, lawyer, or dentist who 
take 6 to 7 years of college to complete their 
education. Surely an officer who deals with 
the lives of men should have no less a prep- 
aration. 

2. The merit system is not adhered to in 
too many cases. Violations in the merit sys- 
tem seem to vary directly with an increase 
in rank. 

3. Some of the men on “top” of the armed 
services are Old timers who are trying to 
keep alive the ideas that Napoleon conceived 
about running his military organization. 

4. Many prominent lawyers have pointed 
out that justice (not leniency) from many 
military courts is a sham. 

We should have a complete revision of our 
military system to suit the type of inde- 
pendent thinkers we Americans are. It is 
impossible to do this with present military 
minds. 

I speak as a former naval officer honorably 
separated and with ability to substantiate 
through my own experiences these argu- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK J, CIzEx, 
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Taxation of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following summary 
and a statement by Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
president, United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO), to 
Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, November 21, 1947. 

SUMMARY 


The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, CIO, cond..nns efforts, 
led by giant food processing and chain store 
corporations, to enact punitive tax measures 
against the farmers’ cooperative associations. 
The UE recognizes the common interest of 
farmers and industrial workers in the main- 
tenance and establishment of cooperative 
enterprises, and pledges full support to all 
farmer and consumer cooperatives which 
are fighting attempts to weaken cooperatives. 
In this critical period of soaring prices and 
diminishing economic stability, it is essential 
that the Government use every means at its 
disposal to strengthen the cooperative move- 
ment as a bulwark against monopoly prices 
and monopoly attempts to strangle free com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Removal of tax exemption privileges now 
enjoyed by farm cooperatives is sought on 
grounds that such exemptions deprive the 
Federal Government of much-needed reve- 
nue, and give cooperatives an unfair com- 
petitive advantage over ordinary corpora- 
tions. These arguments don't hold water. 
Removal of the exemptions would produce 
an estimated $60,000,000 in revenue, at the 
outside. If more revenue is needed, why are 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
talking of cutting income taxes by $4,000,- 
000,000, largely for high incomes? If reve- 
nue is needed, restoration of the excess profits 
tax as proposed by Senator O’MAHONEY and 
closing of estate and gift tax loop-holes 
should be considered. On the basis of ex- 
perience in 1944-45, when corporate profits 
before taxes were only about three-fourths 
of the present annual rate, an excess profits 
tax could easijly yield $10,000,000,000 a year 
and do much to discourage present price 
boosting. Tightened estate and gift taxes 
according to CIO estimates could easily in- 
crease revenues by $1,000,000,000 a year. 

There is no evidence that farm co-ops 
seriously compete in any manner with or- 
dinary corporations. Farm marketing co-ops 
handle only the business of farm producers, 
among whom there is little corporate enter- 
prise. Farm purchasing co-ops lose their tax- 
exempt status if more than 15 percent of 
their business is done for persons who are 
neither farm producers nor members of the 
co-ops. Six leading corporations in food 
processing and distribution and farm ma- 
chinery manufacture alone do more business 
than the 10,150 farmers’ cooperatives. 

Cooperatives give farmers some of the pro- 
tection of collective bargaining achieved by 
industrial workers through their trade 
unions. The drive for punitive taxation on 
co-ops is an attempt to remove that protec- 
tion, as the Taft-Hartley Act seeks to destroy 
the protection afforded by unions. Without 
such protection, farmers would be forced 
more than ever to accept low prices for what 
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they sell, and high prices for what they buy. 
The attack on co-op taxation appears also 
to be a weapon to compel farm support of 
the NAM demand for elimination of cor- 
porate profits taxes. 

Removal of present tax exemptions on 
farm co-ops would hurt farmers and benefit 
only large corporate interests like A. & P., 
Safeway, the meat, dairy, and fertilizer 
trusts, etc. It would open the way for a 
similar attack on consumer co-ops and smail 
business generally. It would hurt prospects 
for more food and cheaper food for city con- 
sumers. It would be completely contrary to 
the needs of the Nation in this critical hour. 





STATEMENT ON TAXATION OF FARMERS’ COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATIONS, PRESENTED BY ALBERT J. 
FITZGERALD, PRESIDENT, UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
CIO, To COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, NOVEMBER 21, 
1947 
The members of the United Electrical, 

Radio, and Machine Workers of America, CIO, 

are deeply concerned ebout proposals which 

have been made to this committee to weaken 
the farmers’ cooperative marketing and pur- 
chasing associations. At the twelfth annual 

UE convention, meeting in Boston last Sep- 

tember, 1,000 delegates representing the 600,- 

000 men and women of this union unani- 

mously adopted a resolution condemning 

punitive tax measures against cooperatives. 

The UE recognizes that farmers and indus- 
trial workers have organized and maintained 
cooperatives serving the people of almost 
every State in which our members live, and 
have joined together time and time again to 
protect their mutual interests in the field of 
cooperative enterprise. Our union recognizes 
that the drive to weaken farm cooperatives, 
through elimination of certain Federal tax 
exemptions, is led by the giant food process- 
ing and chain store corporations, the farm 
machinery and equipment trust, the ferti- 
lizer trust, and the big oil corporations of the 
Nation, which have established lobbies in 
Washington and in State governments to 
pass punitive tax laws against cooperatives. 
If farm co-ops are undermined, consumer 
co-ops will be next in line for an all-out 
assault. Our union therefore pledges its full 
support to all farm and consumer coopera- 
tives which are fighting this threat to their 
existence. 

It is especially important now, when soar- 
ing prices threaten our living standards and 
our economic stability, that the protection 
against monopoly now given to farmers, con- 
sumers, and the economy generally by co- 
operatives should not be weakened, but 
should be strengthened by every means at 
the disposal of our Government. The en- 
couragement, assistance, and protection of 
free cooperative enterprise is one of the high- 
est responsibilities of our Government under 
our antitrust laws and policy. 





WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE PROPOSALS TO 
REMOVE CO-OP TAX EXEMPTIONS? 

Farmers’ cooperatives are nonprofit organ- 

izations through which farmers market their 














produce and buy their supplies and equip- 
ment jointly. majority of them have quali- 
fied for exemption from the tax on corpora- 
tions under section 101 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. The exemption covers income 


paid as dividends on stock issued to finance 
the cooperatives, income retained as reserves, 
and income returned to members and other 
patrons as refunds or savings after all ex- 
pe The last-named exemp- 
tic I age refunds—may be enjoyed by 
any cooperative, corporation, or business en- 
terprise which gives such refunds, regardless 
of whether it. qualifies for complete exemp- 
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es ate paid. 


n—patron 





tion of income under section i101. 
The NA the chain stores, and their 
spokesmen charge that co-op tax exemptions 


(1) deprive the Federal Government of 
much-needed revenue; and (2) give coopera- 
tives an unfair advantage over ordinary cor- 
porations. A glance at these arguments will 
show that they do not hold water; their real 
purpose is to remove a road block to all-out 
profiteering. 

At its 1946 convention, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers demanded in effect 
that the farmers’ cooperatives should either 
get behind the NAM campaign to eliminate 
corporate profits taxes, or else suffer punitive 
taxation on co-op income, which is real 
bread-and-butter income for co-op members. 
This same convention outlined the NAM at- 
tack on unions, which resulted in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

After their success against unions, the 
NAM and other big corporate interests looked 
around to see what they could do to other 
organizations devoted to the welfare of the 
American people. The first result was an 
attack on consumer cooperatives, reportedly 
led by Safeway and the grocery chains, 
through the hearings of the House Small 
Business Committee on the Greenbelt coop- 
erative last August. Now it is the turn of 
the farmers’ cooperatives to be attacked. 

All these things go together. They are 
part of what the CiO has called a coordi- 
nated program to destroy the living stand- 
ards of our people. The arguments used 
against the co-ops are clear proof that the 
corporations will use every means to remove 
any threat to high monopoly profits. 


DOES THE GOVERNMENT NEED REVENUE? 


If the Government needs revenue the farm 
cooperatives are not the place to look for it. 
The United States Treasury Department has 
estimated that a tax on co-cp dividends and 
reserves would in 1943 have yielded only 
$10,000,000 or $20,000,000 in revenue. Not 
much more would be collected by taxing re- 
funds to patrons. According to available 
statistics, only about 35 percent of farm 
co-ops pay refunds. If we assume for argu- 
ment that these co-ops paid refunds equal 
to 5 percent of their estimated sales in 
1944-45, and that these refunds were taxed 
at the “standard” corporate tax rate of 38 
percent, the total revenue would have been 
around $40,000,000. As noted before, any 
corporation can qualify for this tax exemp- 
tion by giving refunds to its customers in 
the same manner as cooperatives. Nothing 
is stopping them. 

The total possible revenue from changing 
the co-ops’ tax status thus would be around 
$60,000,000, which is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared to a total Federal revenue 
of over $40,000,000,000. This total possible 
extra tax revenue from 10,150 farmers’ co- 
operatives is less than the taxes paid by four 
food processors alone in 1946—Armour, Swift, 
Borden, and National Dairy Products cor- 
porations—which together paid $72,000,000. 
It is not much more than the taxes paid by 
eight leading grocery chains in 1946—A. & P., 
Safeway, Kroger, American Stores, National 
Tea, Colonial Stores, Food Fair Stores, and 
Bohack—which together paid $48,400,000. 

Clearly the Federal Government does not 
need revenue at the expense of the farmers’ 
cooperatives. In the first place, the Federal 
Government expects to have a substantial 
surplus of revenue over expenditures this 
year—sufficient, in the reported opinion of 
the Republican majority of this committee, 
to justify a $4,000,000,000 cut in personal in- 
come taxes, largely for high incomes. The 
Committee for Economic Development be- 
lieves the surplus will be sufficient to cut in- 
come taxes $6,000,000,000. 

In the second place, if revenue were needed, 
it should not be taken out of the already di- 
minished purchasing power of the American 
peop’e, through added tax burdens on farm 
and consumer co-ops. We should expect to 
see this committee show interest in Senator 
O’MAHONEY’s proposal for a new excess 
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profits-tax formula to check the present dan- 
gerous rise in prices rather than in these 
proposals to tax co-ops. In 1944-45, for ex- 
ample, when corporation profits (before 
taxes) were only about three-fourths of the 
present annual rate, the excess-profits tax 
yielded $10,000,000,000 a year. We should like 
to see the committee consider proposals to 
close the loopholes in estate and gift taxa- 
tion which the CIO estimates could easily 
yield $1,000,000,000 above the present yield. 
Foreign subsidiaries of United States cor- 
porations might also be a fruitful tax source. 
For example, according to testimony before 
the Senate War Investigating Committee on 
November 1, 1947, Arabian oil concessions 
owned by Standard Oil and the Texas Corp., 
have accumulated $116,000,000 in profits on 
which no taxes have been paid. These profits 
were earned by charging the United States 
Government $1.05 a barrel for oil which cost 
25 cents a barrel to produce. 

With runaway prices and profits draining 
the people’s purchasing power, we must re- 
duce taxes on low incomes. We need more 
exemptions for low incomes, not less. Co-ops 
help protect the incomes of working farmers 
and of many consumers against monopoly 
prices and business practices. To add new 
tax burdens on them would only increase the 
drain on their purchasing power. 


DO FARM CO-OPS HAVE AN UNFAIR COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGE OVER ORDINARY CORPORATIONS? 


If the Government is looking for threats 
to competition, the field of cooperative en- 
terprise should be the last place to look, es- 
pecially in agriculture. In the first place, 
farm co-ops don’t seriously compete with 
corporations. In the second place, their 
function is to protect farmers from the real 
threats to competition and free enterprise 
which lie in corporate monopoly business 
practices. 

The House Small Business Committee of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress declared after 
careful investigation: “The theory that the 
cooperative movement is seriously endanger- 
ing other forms of business operation can be 
utterly disregarded.” 

Agriculture is the one field of enterprise 
in the United States which corporations have 
not yet entered on a large scale. Only 7 
percent of agricultural business in 1937 was 
done by corporations, compared with 100 
percent in communications, 92 percent in 
manufacturing, 58 percent in wholesale and 
retail trade, 30 percent in service industries, 
etc. When corporations suggest that farm 
co-ops now “compete” with them, they are 
implying that they want to get into the 
agricultural field in a big way, as they have 
already done in one State—California. But 
if we mean what we say about preservation 
of independent enterprise and especially the 
independent family farm enterprise, we can- 
not aid corporate enterprises’ attempt to in- 
vade agriculture by weakening the co-ops. 

Farm co-ops now do only an insignificant 
amount of manufacturing and processing, 
according to studies of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Treasury Department. 
In fertilizer production, for example, they 
do only about 10 percent of the business. 
In oil refining, they produced in 1944 only 
$20,000,000 worth; the value of national pe- 
troleum output was over $2,000,000,000. 
Three-quarters of farm co-ops processing 
plants are for dairy products; these were es- 
tablished long ago and have been losing 
ground to the trusts ever since. Co-ops also 
do a small amount of cotton ginning and 
fruit and vegetable canning. In such impor- 
tant canning products as peas, tomatoes, and 
corn, they account for only 1 to 3 percent 
of total production. Only in canned ber- 
ries, cherries, pears, and citrus fruit juices 
do they handle as much as i0 percent of the 
pack. 

In order to enjoy tax exemption, farm 
purchasing co-cps cannot do more than 15 








percent of their business for persons who are 
neither producers nor members. Hence they 
cannot seriously compete with Safeway or 
other distributors in public markets. Mar- 
keting co-ops must do all their business for 
farmers; they cannot offer their services to a 
small-business man who might, for example, 
want to build up a farm-machinery business 
to compete with International Harvester. 
Looking at total volume of business, it is 
obvious that farm co-ops don’t seriously 
compete with corporations. Here are some 
figures: 
Volume of business done by 10,150 farmers’ 
co-ops, 1944-45 


Marketing co-ops (7,400)... $4, 835, 000, 000 
Purchasing co-ops (2,750) ~~ 810, 000, 000 





5, 645, 000, 0CO 


Corporate sales, 1945, by selected industries 
and companies 





All manufacturing-_....--- $137, 818, 000, 000 
POO <2. duscnsieccucs 23, 193, 000, 000 
Tova00s. caduawedvoce 2, 278, 000, 000 
Textile-mill products. 7, 657, 000, 000 
Petroleum and coal... 8, 771, 000, 000 

TYAGC caccctiiductuecesewe 64, 155, 000, 000 
Wholetnhe: -.62saccus= 34, 017, 000, 000 
Reta nscoewsaeueee 80, 138, 000, 000 

Selected companies: 

BR. QWeekend 1, 485, 000, 000 
Swift & Ges .... sts 1, 308, 000, 000 
Armour & Co...--.---- 1, 213, 000, 050 
SafeWay .....-. 245045 665, 000, 000 
National Dairy Prod- 

ucts’ QUE. wacecccs 633, 000, 000 
International Har- 

VORGGE Oe eaewe 622, 000, 000 
American Tobacco---- 558, 000, 000 
Borden & Co-......-.. 460, 000, 000 
Kroger C0... ..ne<ct=~ 457, 000, C00 
General Foods_...--. 307, 000, 000 
Allis-Chalmers -.-..-- 289, 000, 000 
Deere & OO... os ccckes 138, 000, 000 


Sources: U. S. Treasury Department; U. 8. 
Department of Commerce; National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 


The first six corporations in the above list 
alone did more business than the 10,150 farm 
cooperatives. Is this what the NAM calis a 
threat to corporate enterprise? In addition, 
the co-ops’ business was a major source of 
bread and butter for their members, where- 
as the corporations’ business was carried on 
largely for the financial benefit of a relatively 
few wealthy stockholders. 

From the foregoing facts it should be clear 
that the NAM regards any competition as 
a threat. A threat to what—to genuine free 
enterprise for all or to monopoly profits? 
The question answers itself. We need far 
more co-op business—not less—to combat 
monopoly’s stranglehold on the economy. 

For there is a real threat to competition 
and free enterprise which this committee 
could be doing something about. The De- 
partment of Justice has warned the Nation 
repeatedly that concentration of monopoly 
power in the hands of a relatively few cor- 
porations is at the most serious stage in our 
history. When Forbes magazine gave a din- 
ner in New York this month to 50 top busi- 
ness leaders it pointed out the people and 
the interests which dominate our economy. 
If free enterprise is becoming extinct, it is 
because control of so much industry is in so 
few hands. There were, I believe, no farm 
co-op leaders among Forbes’ 50 “business 
leaders.” 


DO CORPORATIONS NEED PROTECTION AGAINST 
CO-OPS? 


To suggest that corporations need protec- 
tion against cooperatives is like suggesting 
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that hunters need protection from rabbits. 
The whole purpose of cooperatives is to pro- 
tect individual, unorganized farmers against 
exploitation by well-organized, tremendously 
wealthy monopoly corporations. These cor- 
porations have traditionally sought to pay 
the farmer the lowest possible price for his 
produce, and to charge him the highest pos- 
sible for his supplies and equipment. 
Through their cooperatives, the farmers have 
achieved some of the protection of collective 
bargaining—the kind of protection industrial 
workers obtain through their unions. Sell- 
ing and buying as a group rather than as 
isolated individuals, farmers have done much 
to protect their incomes and living standards 
against the sharp practices of the corpora- 
tions with which they must deal. To cripple 
the co-ops is to take away that protection, 
just as the Taft-Hartley Act seeks to destroy 
the hard-won protection which trade unions 
give to industrial workers. 

The stated policy of our Government, af- 
firmed in the Sherman Antitrust Act and 
in other basic legislation, is to foster and 
protect small business and free competitive 
enterprise. As the House Small Business 
Committee of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
declared: “The cooperative movement op- 
erates as a means of combating monopo- 
listic concentrations and as such is a very 
healthy addition to the American economy.” 

Proposals to weaken co-ops do not square 
with the announced drive by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark to eliminate “price conspiracies” 
by the corporations in food and other essen- 
tial goods. The co-ops are among the best 
allies the Government has in a genuine cam- 


- paign to develop competition, raise produc- 


tion, bring down prices, and improve Ameri- 
can living standards. Only a few years ago 
their contribution to war food production 
was gratefully recognized by the Nation. 


@Pwuat Is THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE ATTACK 
ON CO-OPS? 


The arguments that the Government needs 
more revenue and that co-ops have an un- 
fair advantage over ordinary corporations are 
a smoke screen to hide the real purposes of 
the attack on the farm co-ops. It is first of 
all a maneuver aimed at further reductions 
of corporation income taxes. Through at- 
tacking the tax exemption granted to co- 
operatives, which are nonprofit, the NAM 
and other corporate interests hope to force 
through a reduction in taxes on corporation 
profits, which are now at the highest levels 
in history. 

Secondly, the NAM and especially corpo- 
rations like Safeway which want to expand 
their business in rural areas, hope to see co- 
operatives forced to the wall, to leave the way 
clear for unbridled profiteering in buying 
from farm people and selling to them. Farm 
cooperatives are the most important kind of 
cooperatives and the strongest. With them 
out of the way, the corporations could easily 
move in on the city consumer cooperatives 
just as they are moving in on small store- 
keepers everywhere. Thus the attack on 
farm cooperatives is the spearhead of a drive 
against all small business and consumers. 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE ARE BEHIND THE ATTACK? 


Groups attacking co-ops generally follow 
the NAM program we have discussed. But 
the NAM leaves much of the dirty work to 
others. As Representative CLirrorp R. Hope, 
of Kansas, told the American Institute of 
Cooperation on August 28, 1947, big business 
is using small business as a tool in the 
attacks on cooperatives. 

The spearhead of the attack is the 
National Tax Equality Association. This 
organization is headed by Ben C. Mc- 
Cabe, Minneapolis millionaire and pres- 
ident of the International Elevator Co., a 
large grain handler. Other leaders in the 
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attack include William Randolph Hearst and 
Roy Howard, head of Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers, whom the Treasury reported in 1937 
as setting up personal companies and other 
devices to evade payment of about $80,000 
in income taxes. Another leader is the A. & P. 
chain, which was fined $175,000 on Sep- 
tember 27, 1946, for criminal conspiracy to 
restrain trade in: food products and to 
monopolize a substantial part of such prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce. 

Among the charges on which A. & P. was 
convicted was this: “* * * secretly or- 
ganizing and dominating the operations of 
supposedly independent cooperative associa- 
tions of growers and shippers.” 

This same A. & P. was also found by the 
court to have cheated housewives out of 
$21,714,000 through short weights, over- 
charges, and price boosting. The Food and 
Drug Administration recently cited A. & P. for 
selling pancake sirup containing more water 
than maple sirup. 

The Kroger Co., another enemy of the 
co-ops, was found guilty on June 14, 1946, 
and fined $48,000 for criminal contempt of 
court in violating an injunction against 
overceiling prices. Kroger's overcharges 
(above OPA ceilings) were at a rate of 
$5,000,000 a year for its Chicago stores. The 
fine was later revoked on appeal to the cir- 
cuit court. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration recently cited Kroger for shipping 
adulterated bread, cakes, and cinnamon 
rolls. 

The Safeway chain, which reportedly seeks 
to invade the Greenbelt cooperative com- 
munity through the help of the House “mall 
Business Committee, recently paid fines of 
$660 in three States for shipping rodent-in- 
fested bread. Swift & Co. was cited by the 
Food and Drug Administration for shipping 
adulterated butter, while General Mills was 
found shipping flour which was contami- 
nated by weevils, beetles, and insect frag- 
ments. Pillsbury Flour was found to con- 
tain insect fragments, rodent hairs, and 
pellets. Companies like these are too busy 
making money to protect the consumer from 
filth in their products, but they have plenty 
of time and money to spend on attacking co- 
operatives. 

Another anti-co-op leader is the California 
Packing Corp., which appeared before this 
committee on November 13, 1947, to declare 
that farmers’ cooperatives should “be on the 
same plane and bear their proper and equal 
share of the tax burden” along with the 
great corporations which dominate the agri- 
cultural processing industries. The Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp. was revealed by the La 
Follette Civil Liberties Investigating Com- 
mittee to be one of the founders of the “Asso- 
ciated Farmers of California”, a corporation- 
backed vigilante organization, using farmers 
as a front, which fought organized labor and 
the Wagner Act during the 1930’s with ruth- 
less violence. 


CONCLUSION 


The issue of co-op taxation underlines the 
choice which is before Congress to every 
action it takes in these critical times: will 
Congress act to preserve the economic well- 
being and the liberties of the vast majority 
of working farmers and wage and salary 
workers of the Nation, or will it act to in- 
crease still further monopoly profits and the 
control of economic and political life by the 
few? Leaving aside all technicalities, it is 
clear that removal of present tax exemptions 
on co-op income would benefit only large cor- 
porate interests. It would open the way for 
new attacks on consumer co-ops and small 
business generally. It would hurt the pros- 
pects for more food and cheaper food for city 
consumers. It would be completely contrary 
to the needs of the working farmers and of 
the Nation. 
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Communists Dominate CIO Packing- 
House Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the folluwing article which 
appeared in the Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can of Tuesday, April 6, 1948, which is 
the first of a series of four: 


DEMANDS PROBE OF RED LINK IN PACKING 
STrRIKE—ASK CONGRESS Prose RED TRICKERY 
IN MEAT STRIKE 

(By Charles Finston) 

Demands for a full-dress congressional in- 
vestigation of Communist influences in the 
strike of 106,000 CIO packing-house union 
members across the Nation were being draft- 
ed today by Representative Buspey, Re- 
publican, of Illinois. ~° 

BusseEy’s demands for congressional action 
in the strike climaxed a quiet preliminary 
inquiry of his own in the Chicago area, where 
20,000 workers in the fourth week of the 
strike are seeking other jobs to keep from 
starving. 

A total of 130 meat plants have been shut 
in the country. 

The Chicago Congressman said his findings 
thus far showed clearly that the strike pat- 
tern is “oddly similar’ to the Allis-Chalmers 
strike in Milwaukee in 1941. 

This strike was proven to have been Com- 
munist-inspired to stop production of vital 
war materials for the Allies, and took place 
during the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

Bussey stressed his inquiry was confined to 
un-American aspects of the strike and had no 
relation to labor’s legitimate right to strike 
nor to the pay-raise controversy. 

The Chicago Congressman’s initial findings 
stressed that the patriotic motives of rank- 
and-file packinghouse members are not 
being questioned. But the leadership in the 
strike and the pattern of the strike have come 
under suspicion. 

Buseey asserted he is “fully aware that 
Communists will attempt to brand Me as 
antilabor.” He stressed he is doing every- 
thing possible to “assist the large percentage 
of loyal ynion members to eliminate Com- 
munist domination and control of their 
unions.” 

FBI PROBING 

The lawmaker indicated that Department 
of Justice agents are also probing the strike. 

Bussey emphasized that 24 hours before 
President Truman delivered his St. Patrick’s 
Day “draft revival” message to Congress, 
100,000 meat-plant workers left their jobs 
under the illusion that they were striking 
solely for higher pay. 

“By ordering the strike the union leaders 
hoped to cripple the processing of meat de- 
signed to aid countries in front of the iron 
curtain,” BusBey said. 


BALKS AID PLAN 


The United States aid plan calls for ship- 
ment of 300,000,000 pounds of meat, dressed- 
carcass weight, from American meat plants 
during a 4-year period. 

Bussey said in the “cold war” between the 
United States and Russia, the battle front 
is on the wheatfields and the stockyards. 


SABOTAGE AIM 

“The object of such strikes is to sabotage 

production of America’s war potential and 

prevent the United States from becoming 
~tully prepared,” BusBEy observed. 


Bussey said the master blueprint for such 
strikes was mapped as far back as 1936 by 
America’s current No. 1 Communist, Eugene 
Dennis, secretary general of the party, who 
has been sentenced to prison for contempt 
of a congressional inquiry into his un- 
American activities, 


TELLS RED PLAN 

Dennis authored the Allis-Chalmers strike 
as the spearhead for a workers’ revolution in 
America, Bussry said. The Congressman re- 
called. 

“Dennis proclaimed that the Allis-Chalm- 
ers strike would be an active factor in a vast 
program to sabotage American national 
defense.” 

The No. 1 Communist’s chief lieutenant in 
the Allis-Chalmers tie-up was Harold Chris- 
toffel, recently sentenced to a prison term 
by a Federal jury for lying about his Com- 
munist affiliations before a congressional 
committee. 

Congressional records disclosed that Den- 
nis, Christoffel and other Communists 
preached that “strikes are a good schoolroom 
for teaching workers revolutionary tactics.” 

In what way is the Allis-Chalmers strike 
a pattern for the packing-house workers’ 
strike? 

Here are the facts, as outlined by Buspryr: 

The Allis-Chalmers strike was ordered un- 
der the guise of seeking higher wages, Just 
like the meat walk-out. 


TACTICS SAME 


The Allis-Chalmers strike occurred during 
a world emergency, while America was build- 
ing up its national defense. 

The meat strike was called as Congress 
struggled to put the Nation an a war-pre- 
paredness basis. 

The Allis-Chalmers strike started in defi- 
ance of President Roosevelt’s plea for labor 
peace. 

The meat strike was ordered after Presigh 
dent Truman requested the leaders to hold 
up the walk-out until a fact-finding board 
investigated workers’ demands. 


BLOCKS SUPPLY 


The Allis-Chalmers tie-up blocked manu- 
facture of vital war material. The packing- 
house strike was designed to block distribu- 
tion of a great portion of the Nation’s meat 
supply. 

As in the Allis-Chalmers strike, the huge 
majority of packinghouse union members are 
opposed to communism, and when they learn 
how they are being used they will throw 
off the yoke of un-American leadership, Bus- 
BEY said. 

Just as in the Allis-Chalmers strike, nego- 
tiators for the packing-house workers prom- 
ised rank-and-file members a willingness to 
arbitrate controversial issues, but prevented 
peaceful settlement by obstructive methods. 


LEADERS RED 


Finally, as in the Allis-Chalmers strike, the 
packing-house worker’s union has been found 
by a congressional committee to be “domi- 
nated by a Communist leadership.” 

Who are Communists who have seized con- 
trol of the union and inspired the national 
meat strike? What is their record? What 
are their aims? Congressman BusBEY names 
seven “unholy men” tomorrow. 





Red River Valley Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
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ReEcorp, I include the following address 

by Secretary Snyder before the annual 
luncheon of the Red River Valley Im- 
provement Association at the Washing- 

ae Hotel, Shreveport, La., April 
, 1948: 


Political, social, and economic unrest in 
the world today makes it imperative that this 
country be strongly united in every field of 
national effort. The dangerous inroads al- 
ready made by subversive forces which would 
undermine the democratic order can be de- 
feated only by common endeavor and com- 
plete unity of purpose. 

The United States has never, and will not 
now, shun its proper leadership in the strug- 
gle of democratic society against the creeping 
paralysis of brutal unrestrained dictatorship. 
We have, as freeren, the weapons to confront 
the danger with our tremendous physical 
resources and the natural aptitude and spe- 
cial abilities which spark our ever-increas- 
ing economic development and well-being. 
With such powerful weapons, and with a 
common will, we can meet and repel the ad- 
vance of Communist aggression. 

Time and again, we have proved beyond 
doubt the benefit which the individual de- 
rives when he gives his time, his thought, 
and his constructive action not only to his 
own gain, but to the problems of his com- 
munity and his nation as a whole. This 
fact has been more than evidenced in every 
section and segment of our national life. 

Your own organization is an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished when 
combined efforts are directed toward the ob- 
jective of over-all economic health. The 
aims and purposes of your group are not con- 
fined to a single county or parish, nor even 
to the four States which you represent. The 
benefits and profits of your undertakings 
accrue to the entire country. Your achieve- 
ments are impressive. 

The completion of Denison Dam, one of 
the largest earthen dams in the world, is an 
outstanding example of the improvements 
you have fostered. It has contributed con- 
siderable and permanent benefits in flood 
control and in providing means to generate 
substantial amouts of hydroelectric power. 

The completion of the Wallace Lake Res- 
ervoir, designed to protect lives and property 
from disastrous and recurring floods, is like- 
wise an achievement in which you have 
played an important part. 

The congressional authorization of both 
the interim flood-control plan and the Over- 
ton-Red River waterway, represent further 
tangible steps in your broad program for the 
economic development of this Valley. 

The President included in his 1949 budget 
a request for funds which would enable the 
completion of the Bayou Bodcau Reservoir 
and the Aloha-Rigolette and Shreveport 
levee projects, all of which you have sup- 
ported. But more important, the President 
recommended over $4,000,000 for 1949 work 
on the Texarkana Reservoir on the Sulphur 
River. As you know, two-thirds of this 
money would actually go toward initial con- 
struction work on the dam. The President’s 
program also provides for an expansion of 
planning activity in 1949 on four of the other 
reservoirs contemplated in the interim flood- 
control plan. 

It is extremely regrettable that vital 
budgetary considerations have made it in- 
advisable to authorize larger appropriations 
at this time to speed further the progress of 
flood control and other public works projects 
throughout the Nation. As you well know, 
it is important now for us to minimize Gov- 
ernment competition for scarce labor and 
materials as long as inflationary pressures 
are still with us. Consequently, govern- 
mental outlay in the public works programs 
has been confined almost entirely to projects 
already under way. However, in view of 
their strategic value, it is certain that the 








next few years will allow further major ad- 
vancements in these important operations. 

A removal of the recurring flood threats 
in the Red River area, and future extension of 
navigation to make it an increasingly im- 
portant part of the national waterway sys- 
tem, will greatly augment business possibili- 
ties in this part of the country. 

Such a system would facilitate transporta- 
tion for the petroleum industry—which 
occupies such an important position in this 
area—for fertilizers, chemicals, iron, and 
steel, and other of your products so signifi- 
cant to the national economy. The comple- 
tion of this waterway will add new impetus 
to the greatly expanding business activity of 
the entire area. 

At this particular time, I believe that the 
Red River Valley Association could appro- 
priately assist in giving a sound and strong 
base to this expansion by promoting and en- 
couraging small business undertakings as 
one of the major objectives in its long-range 
program. 

Here, and throughout the entire country, 
the return of peacetime business and indus- 
try has opened up an abundance of new op- 
portunities in such fields as construction, 
manufacturing, distribution of durable 
goods, and various service industries. By the 
end of last year, the number of business 
units in the United States reached a total of 
nearly 4,000,000—or 470,000 more than the 
1941 prewar high. 

Nearly all of these new ventures were in 
modest proportions—small factories, grocery 
stores, building projects, repair shops, and 
other such undertakings which met com- 
munity demands. In fact, more than 95 
percent of the new firms established since 
VJ-day have had less than eight employees. 

Prosperous small business is the core Of 
American free enterprise. The small-busi- 
ness man plays a vital part in all community 
affairs and, in many instances, serves those 
needs that could not adequately be met by 
most large firms, This is particularly true 
where a close business relationship exists 
between the proprietor and the customer, or 
where the customer’s requirements are not 
susceptible to a certain degree of standard- 
ization. Prosperous small business is abso- 
lutely necessary to a strong and well-bal- 
anced national economy. 

Small firms proved their value during the 
war, not only through their own production, 
but by serving as suppliers for larger com- 
panies and helping to make possible the spec- 
tacular output of the large war plants. And 
similarly today, the small business group is 
a very important factor in our present levels 
of production. 

I feel equally certain that as our present 
plans for strengthening our national de- 
fenses develop that small business will be 
in the van if obligations should be placed 
upon it to convert to defense production. 

Furthermore, the thousands of smaller 
businesses have afforded continued oppor- 
tunity for the development of private initia- 
tive. And it is from such small beginnings 
that our large corporations have mainly de- 
veloped. Likewise, many of our leading in- 
dustrialists received their start in these prac- 
tical schools. 

I need not recount the stories of such out- 
standing men as Henry Ford, starting his 
business career with a bicycle repair shop; 
or Thomas Edison, with his railroad news- 
paper business; or Harvey Firestone, who 
once sold buggies and patent medicines, and 
whose Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. had 
only 17 employees when organized in 1900. 
Milton Hershey, of Pennsylvania, extended a 
one-man venture into the world’s largest 
chocolate company. 

And we can wel! pay tribute here to a 
great industrialist from this area—Harvey 
Couch, of Arkansas, who developed a one- 
line telephone service into a four-State en- 
terprise, and sold it for substantially more 
than a million dollars; who organized a great 
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railroad system; and who promoted Nation- 
wide interest in permanent flood control 
projects for the Mississippi Valley following 
the great flood of 1927. Harvey Couch had 
this advice to young businessmen: “Don’t 
wait for some gigantic industry. Start a 
little one and watch it grow.” 

These are random examples among thou- 
sands where initiative and vision, promoted 
small scale ventures into organizations of 
considerable magnitude. There are count- 
less others who, starting in a small way, de- 
veloped a product or service into a big bust- 
ness enterprise. 

Few of us know that business units with 
less than 50 employees make up 98 percent 
of all national business. There are today 
3,800,000 small businesses in this country 
and the larger proportion of these consist of 
very small units—a single proprietor, or a 
proprietor with one to four paid employees. 
In 1947, for example, over 80 percent of the 
small business units had less than four em- 
ployees. 

These units represent a substantial pro- 
portion of our retail stores, repair shops, fill- 
ing stations, amusement enterprises, and 
other businesses supplying an important 
element of personal service. 

The Department of Commerce has esti- 
mated that small business accounts for 45 
percent of the workers employed in the 
United States and 34 percent of the total 
dollar volume of business, 

In any business, the first requisites for 
success are sound management, skilled em- 
ployees, and most of all, adequate capital. 

The small-business firm is usually handi- 
capped in assembling all of these qualities 
in a.single management and, therefore, finds 
it a difficult undertaking in many instances 
to compete with big business. In those in- 
stances, however, when we find the combi- 
nation of these requirements in a small busi- 
ness, we can definitely look forward to expan- 
sion and development, 

Too often, the small firm lacks sufficient 
equity capital, since it must rely largely on 
local funds—particularly in the case of new 
firms difficulty may be encountered in get- 
ting short-term backing. Further a serious 
financial problem faced by many small busi- 
nesses is the lack of alternative methods of 
financing. This danger may be acute for 
those who, relying on the expectation of con- 
tinued good business, have tied up part of 
their short-term funds in capital expansion. 

For many years the Government has recog- 
nized the importance of helping small busi- 
ness, and has directed special efforts to this 
end. During the war the Government did 
a good job in channeling war contracts wher- 
ever possible toward the smaller firms and 
in aiding their conversion to war work. Cur- 
rently Government aid to small business is 
largely handled by the Department of Com- 
merce, through its Office of Small Business, 
and by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Veterans have been given special aid 
in starting their own enterprises under the 
GI bill of rights. A substantial part of the 
postwar increase in new businesses has been 
due to the veterans’ aid program sponsored 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

An important function of the Office of 
Small Business is to provide competent as- 
sistance in meeting operating problems by 
offering counsel and advice on inventory con- 
trol, pricing, marketing, the establishment of 
new businesses, and other technical and 
practical matters. 

A second major function is to represent 
the interests of small business before other 
Government agencies. Thus it is concerned 
in the disposal of war surplus, in the pro- 
curement of Government contracts for small 
manufacturers, in matters relating to trade 
practices, and similar useful services. 

Small-business concerns may obtain as- 
sistance in their financing and credit prob- 
lems through the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation under conditions specified by 
the Congress. In fact, during the entire pe- 
riod of its existence, about 90 percent of 
RFC loans have been extended to such con- 
cerns, many of which were made in coopera- 
tion with banks, 

The Government is also deeply concerned 
with the taxation problems of small-busi- 
ness men. Federal-tax provisions which are 
detrimental in their effect are the subject 
of active and through study by the Treasury 
Department. The present system of gradu- 
ated income taxes, of course, is advantageous 
to small business. 

The Treasury is continually engaged in ex- 
amining the areas of impact between all cf 
our tax laws and the daily lives and fortunes 
of our people. Although the tax burden can- 
not be reduced at one point at the cost of 
an inequitable increase at another, it is the 
position of the Treasury that steps should 
definitely be taken to minimize existing, un- 
necessary frictions. 

In February, the Treasury submitted to 
the House Ways and Means Committee a 
statement containing recommendations for 
49 technical changes in the Federal tax laws, 
each of which, if made, would in our estima- 
tion eradicate existing inequity or other de- 
fect. These listings are not contemplated 
and further recommendations will be forth- 
coming. 

The submitted proposals relate to a variety 
of both substantive and administrative mat- 
ters. One, for instance, would change the 
present net operating loss deduction carry- 
back from 2 years to 1 and the carry-over 
from 2 years to 5, thus materially assisting 
new business, as well as old. 

In view of the recognized greater instabil- 
ity of earnings of small businesses, this would 
be of great benefit to them. The provision 
for a 5-year carry-over of losses, would be 
especially valuable to a new firm, since losses 
in the early years of operation could be used 
as an offset to later profits. 

We have also recommended an exploration 
of the tax-rate structure for corporations 
with incomes under $50,000, to see whether 
@ more desirable arrangement of rates can 
be made as a substitute for the present so- 
called “notch rate” on corporate income in 
the bracket between $25,000 and $50,000. 

Another recommendation would clarify 
the law on the treatment of employee stock 
options. A fourth would abolish the 3 per- 
cent rule in the taxing of annuities in favor 
of a system ailowing a tax-free recovery of 
cost prorated over the expected period of the 
annuity. A fifth would create a civil penalty 
for an employer’s failure to account for with- 
holding taxes collected from employees. 

These proposals can be adopted without a 
substantial loss of revenue, and would serve 
to eliminate many technical frictions in ad- 
ministering the tax laws. 

There are many other tax problems, how- 
ever, which fall in an entirely different cate- 
gory, either because their complexity requires 
more extended study, or because their present 
adjustment would necessarily entail an un- 
timely reduction of Government revenues. 

Outstanding among these problems is the 
need to return excise taxes to their proper 
place in a peacetime tax system. Some of 
our excise taxes, such as that on the trans- 
portation of freight, enter into the produc- 
tion costs of many commodities, and disturb 
normal competitive relationships. This, 
added to the restraining nature of excise 
taxes generally, calls for their reexamination 
in all phases. 

During the past year the Treasury has 
completed and published 16 thorough studies 
of such problems, and it is now bringing 
15 more near to completion. The extent and 
scope of these studies are in themselves 
strongly inaicative of the injustices prevail- 
ing in our present tax structure. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, I was opposed 
to the recent action which has been taken 
in lowering our present revenue level before 
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we have determined what our total outlay 
of expenditures is to be for the fiscal year 
1949 and before consideration was given to 
the revision of the inequities in our tax 
structure. 

In my opinion, it was most inadvisable 
to have reached conclusions on tax reduction 
before meeting the prerequisite obligations 
of foreign aid within a balanced budget, 
adequate provision for debt reduction, and 
equitable tax revision. 

Our over-all fiscal policies must be coura- 
geously predicated on the permanent na- 
tional interest and not on immediate ad- 
vantages or individual profit. 

We all know the gravity of the struggle 
in which we are now engaged—a struggle 
which has put in issue the very essence of 
our modern civilization. 

Every policy we adopt, every course we 
follow, must be considered in the light of 
ts effect upon our strength at home and 


‘ our position before the world. 





Keynote Address by Miss Ruth Ellen 
Halter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Miss Ruth Ellen Halter, a 22-year-old 
senior at William Jewell College, deliv- 
ered the keynote address at the Repub- 
lican convention in the Third Congres- 
sional District of Missouri held at Mary- 
ville, Mo., on April 8, 1948. 

Miss Halter is an unusually gifted 
speaker. She has addressed important 
and representative groups in many 
cities, and was the first woman to ap- 
pear before the annual Business Speaks 
dinner of the New York Board of Trade 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. When 
she took part in a program at a regular 
meeting of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, the Kansas City Star com- 
mented that— 

Miss Halter’s talk won her a standing ova- 
tion which was unprecedented, according to 
veteran chamber luncheon goers. 


Next month Miss Halter will receive 
her bachelor of arts degree from William 
Jewell College where she has majored in 
both English and philosophy. During her 
college studies she has made an enviable 
academic record in addition to partici- 
pating extensively in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, including primarily forensics. 
She is a member of Panaegis, senior 
honor society limited to seven senior 


women, and has been elected to honor so-. 


cieties in English, history, forensics, so- 
cial sciences, philosophy, and creative 
writing. 

William Jewell College, which has con- 
tributed much to the education and 
training of Miss Halter, is located at Lib- 
erty, Mo., in the district I have the honor 
to represent. Next year the college will 
celebrate its centennial, having been 
founded in 1849. It is one of the great 
liberal arts colleges in America, and all 
Missourians take pride in its high aca- 


_demic and ethical standards. Its alumni 


include some of the most outstanding 
men and women in the country. I might 
add that three Members of this House— 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, Han. ParRKE M. 
Banta, and Hon. ALBErT L. REEVES, JR., 
all of Missourim—are alumni of William 
Jewell College. 

Miss Halter is endowed with the rich 
traditions of a great college. 

She is an independent and constructive 
thinker, and her keynote address at the 
convention in my congressional district 
was phrased with such clarity and de- 
livered with such telling effect that I in- 
clude it in these remarks with the recom- 
mendation that my colleagues give it a 
thoughtful reading. 

Miss Halter’s address is as follows: 


Next November on that first Tuesday after 
the first Monday millions of Americans will 
express their belief in the future of our 
democracy. The results of that day may 
well be recognized as a landmark in our way 
of life. As one too young to look other than 
at the record for the significant trends of 
our time, let me try to tell you why and for 
what my first vote will be cast. 

With the leadership of the world in our 
hands, no election in history will command 
more intense, world-wide attention. This 
country of greatest achievement, greatest 
prosperity, and greatest freedom now finds 
itself responsible for maintaining the way 
of life which made its growth possible. 

This achievement, prosperity, and freedom 
are based on what other Americans did be- 
tween 1776 and 1932. How do you view the 
years 1950 or 1990? Our century has its 
greatest segment ahead—and you and I will 
live in it. 

It is trite to say that our way of life is on 
trial. We all realize this and are frightened 
by it. But what frightens us? It is not the 
atomic bomb, or Russia, or inflation—or it 
should not be. It is something more terri- 
fying, more formidable, harder to overcome, 
harder to defeat. It is something more per- 
sonal, more commonplace, more habitual 
than these—and more powerful and perma- 
nent. 

Since 1932 there has been a growing senti- 
ment that the man who earns $50 a week 
should be penalized because he does not make 
$25 a week—penalized in favor of the. less 
competent. For all the $50-a-week men, 
the standard of achievement is set by the 
least competent and enforced by law. With 
all this fatuous ineptitude about us, to take 
orders from our inferiors is glorified by bu- 
reaucrats in Washington as one of the es- 
sences of democracy. To express hatred of 
incompetence is to be accused of being in- 
tolerant, These apostles of ineptitude create 
one vacuum after another and call each 
vacuum a crisis. 

The greatest crime of our age is the con- 
stant search for effortless security—a pro- 
gressive security to be established by getting 
more and more for less and less. This means 
that the fangs of futility have been sunk 
deep into millions of Americans, poisoning 
their souls with the virus of inefficiency. 
This makes impotent the very instruments of 
progress. When people become inoculated 
with this virus of getting more and more 
for less and less, they must of necessity 
create pressure groups to protect their in- 
efficiency. I need not remind you that the 
Democratic Party has become a coalition of 
pressure groups and that its cement has 
turned out to be weak mucilage. 

Today the administration seeks every stamp 
of approval save its own. It enshrines medi- 
ocrity and prejudice as the twin gods of the 
mob and swings to and fro every time Gallup 
releases a poll of public opinion as if it were 
an cctupus on a trapeze—all tentacles and 
no brains. 
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From the records of the bureaucrats in 
Washington, it is obvious that their initial 
act is to hire publicity agents to pump the 
balloons of prestige regardless of whether 
their clients have any ballast of ability or 
accomplishment or not. The bureaucrat is 
@ man with a reputation for brilliance who 
sputters in a grander way than most people 
about the common man and then prattles 
self-righteously about a ‘planned economy 
which will repress individual aspiration and 
self-reliance. 

With all our gadgets, with all our higher 
and higher standards of living, we do not 
trust ourselves. Weare uncertain. We sense 
our mediocrity without realizing it. Why? 

We see collectivism swallowing Europe. 
We feel its processes at work in America. 
Every person who does not have an abound- 
ing belief in his own individual destiny is 
fertile ground to nourish this foreign mon- 
ster. The priceless heritage of America is 
that each citizen possesses instinctive confi- 
dence in the integrity of his own individual- 
ity. But we have been losing this for a 
generation. The spirit of our time is not to 
multiply for ourselves, but to subtract from 
somebody else—the subconscious thinking of 
the second-rater—a process of mental intoxi- 
cation exemplified by the present Govern- 
ment of England—a process which will be the 
main issue of our campaign of 1948. 

This fact was most significantly dramatized 
in the New York speech of the candidate of 
the Democratic Party. At that time he 
finally disassociated himself from the group 
whose self-chosen leader is apparently to be- 
come the American counterpart of the fa- 
mous “Lord Haw-Haw” (H. A. W.). 

The leadership of the Democratic Party 
says that we must curb the spread of com- 
munism in Europe. And we must. But that 
same Democratic leadership stands helpless 
before the spread of communism in America. 
It was also this same leadership which sold 
us down the river at Tehran, at Yalta, and 
at Potsdam. The only solution to this prob- 
lem is to change the leadership. 

For a generation the American people have 
been losing sight of the fact that nothing is 
given to man on earth. The only way man 
can get anything is to produce it. The only 
way you can get something for nothing is to 
take it away from someone who did not get it 
for nothing. 

Production is the key to the wants of man. 
Only by production may the needs of man be 
satisfied. They cannot be satisfied by the 
state. When security is lodged in the state, 
not only is a self-reliance gone but the state 
becomes the master. Man has no dignity 
when he must seek his security outside him- 
self. The most titanic struggle over the dig- 
nity of man is now being staged. This is 
the fundamental issue before the world. 
Shall man seek his security within himself 
or form the state? The location of this 
primary goal determines a man’s or a na- 
tion’s destiny. 

The strength that makes a nation strong 
is the inner strength of its men and women. 
All these insidious forms of statism in Amer- 
ica feed upon those who seek their security 
outside themselves. Where seek you yours? 
Where seek your neighbors? Where seek 
your employees? The history of mankind 
is summed up in the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Because its men sought their security out- 
side themselves the literature, learning, and 
culture of Athens were taken from the Acrop- 
olis and dissolved as pearls in the basin of 
the Mediterranean. Because its men sought 
their security outside themselves the juris- 
prudence and government of Rome were 
taken from the seven hills of the Eternal 
City and dissolved as crystals in the cup of 
Europe. 

The men and women of America must seek 
their security within themselves before 
America can take the liberty and freedom 
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from Bunker Hill and dissolve them as the 
salt of the earth in the chalice of universal 
e. 

PeThe despair in the world and in America 
today comes from the spiritual collapse of its 
leadership. There is no strength where there 
is no spiritual strength. Russia fears only 
the strong; she laughs at the weak. Russia 
knows and we know here today that the 
source of strength cannot be found in the 
leadership of the Democratic Party. Every 
person as well as every nation can attain this 
inner strength through the one principle 
capable of survival—respect that comes from 
self-respect. Democratic leadership has too 
long taught too many Americans to be para- 
sites—those weaklings who seek their secu- 
rity outside themselves. No American really 
wants to be a weakling or a parasite. 

The economic, political, and military crisis 
of the world is not the cause but the result 
of a spiritual and moral vacuum. In 1948 the 
Republican Party proposes to fill this vacuum 
by upholding those basic principles which 
first made reality of the American ideal. The 
main issue is not universal military training, 
or inflation, or even war. All these are char- 
acteristic problems arising from the one un- 
solved dilemma which will be decided next 
November. The main issue is whether we 
will turn for leadership to the party which 
embodies the fundamental way of American 
life or whether we will continue to permit 
leadership which flouts these fundamentals, 

In 1946 the slogan of the Republican Party 
was “Had enough?” It won. In 1948 as we 
consider the emptiness of our leadership the 
slogan might well be “Fill the vacuum.” 

Whether or not our democracy is able to 
meet the challenge of the future depends 
upon our own belief in ourselves. Our de- 
mocracy becomes a delusion unless we en- 
force its foundation—freedom for the indi- 
vidual who will preserve his own self-respect, 
The party whose history, policy, and oppor- 
tunity makes self-reliance its basic concept 
requires no less than our tireless allegiance, 
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Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, over 
a period of several years now, the Amer- 
ican public has shown an increasing in- 
terest in health insurance and a realiza- 
tion of its economic importance to the 
welfare of the family. The medical pro- 
fession, health and accident under- 
writers, the hospitals, the fraternal 
orders—all report tremendous enroll- 
ment gains in their prepayment health- 
care plans; voluntary plans which are 
sponsored and financed by our own great 
system of private enterprise. 

When we know that 61,000,000 citizens 
have some form of prepaid health pro- 
tection, I think we can say that the 
American public has indeed become 
health-insurance conscious and in a 
positive manner. That such forward 
strides have been made in a compara- 
tively few years is all the more remark- 
able when we consider that it took life 
insurance almost 100 years to become 
popular in the United States. , 
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While I would be the first to recognize 
the fact that there remains much to be 
done in the field of medical economics, I 
sincerely believe the American people, in 
their own way and without Government 
intervention, can solve conclusively the 
problem of providing adequate medical 
and hospital care for everyone who needs 
it. 

The proper distribution of medical 
care, especially in the middle-income 
brackets and in the rural areas, the cut- 
ting down of medical costs, and the ex- 
pansion of health facilities—all represent 
an important challenge to the American 
people in general and to the medical pro- 
fession in particular. Unfortunately, 
some well-meaning individuals and 
groups have advocated cures which do 
not consider other elements of the sit- 
uation. 

Now it is not my intention here today 
to comment on the merits or demerits 
of the scores of health bills with which 
we all are somewhat familiar. Instead, 
I wish to direct my remarks to what I 
personally believe is a sound contribu- 
tion to health planning in this country, 
and what I consider are some of the out- 
standing achievements of the doctors of 
my own State of California. 

I have long believed that it is tremen- 
dously important to preserve the profes- 
sional standards and practices in the 
field of medicine, standards and practices 
which have been built up over a great 
many years. Necessarily, any compre- 
hensive program for improving medical 
care must have the active cooperation of 
the medical profession; it should not be 
arbitrarily imposed upon them by legis- 
lative action. I believe that the great 
majority of our American doctors have 
awakened to their responsibility and are 
as anxious as you and I are to help solve 
this problem. Regrettably, a few short- 
sighted ones have at times prompted a 
different impression. 

I am of the opinion that the medical 
profession throughout the country is tak- 
ing active steps in the right direction 
toward establishing a positive program 
of its own, a program that frankly ac- 
knowledges the difficulties to be met and 
as frankly sets forth, step by step, ways 
and means of meeting these problems 
that are in harmony with sound medical 
ethics. 

In California we have applauded the 
successful development of a plan spon- 
sored by the doctors themselves for 
spreading the costs of illness or accident. 
I am referring to the California Physi- 
cians’ Service which was established in 
the fall of 1938. 

California Physicans’ Service, which 
was the first State-wide medically spon- 
sored plan, was launched in a field where 
there was no reliable actuarial informa- 
tion. It had a difficult period in its ear- 
lier years and all of its problems have 
not yet been solved completely. It is 
now, however, on a sound basis and can 
be expected to continue its growth at an 
accelerated rate. The program has dou- 
bled its membership since early 1946 and 
now protects more than 520,000 Califor- 
nians from the economic ravages of ill- 
ness, accident, or injury. 
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We have in this plan a nucleus of a 
sound, fundamental method of allowing 
the low-income worker to insure himself 
against the expenses of ill health through 
an organization which the doctors them- 
selves operate, which is organized not for 
profit, and which enables the common 
man to enjoy the best possible medical 
care at a fixed rate which he can prepay 
on a monthly basis. 

There are many similar plans in al- 
most all the other States, plans which 
are operated by the doctors through 
their local or State medical associations. 
We all know that none of these plans is 
perfect, that all of them have some draw- 
backs. They are not ideal, but they are 
positive indication that the medical pro- 
fession is in tune with the times and is 
anxious to extend their services to the 
ordinary working man on a basis which 
he can afford. 

California Physicians’ Service is such 
a plan and one which many people in 
California believe to be the best of the 
various plans already offered because it 
gives to its members probably the broad- 
est coverage of any of the professional 
plans so far developed. 

The plan, of course, is sponsored by 
the California Medical Association and 
returns any surplus to beneficiary mem- 
bers in the form of a broadened service 
or reduced costs per month. The trus- 
tees are community leaders who serve 
without remuneration. Services to em- 
ployed member and family alike are 
guaranteed by 8,650 California physi- 
cians, surgeons, and specialists, any one 
of whom the beneficiary may choose in 
time of illness or accident. Naturally, 
this means that in almost all cases the 
member is assured of the services of his 
own family doctor. Necessary care will 
be provided by any licensed physician or 
legally operated hospital in the world in 
the same amounts that would be paid to 
member physicians and hospitals in 
California for like service. Budgeted 
costs are low, ranging from a little over 
$3 monthly for the single employee to 
about $8 for a family of three or more. 

Institution of this prepaid health care 
plan in over 6,000 organizations has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency on the job, 
better health for the entire family, great- 
er happiness in the home—and particu- 
larly, improved employee-management 
relations. 

Very briefly, that is what the California 
Physicans’ Service encompasses from 
the purely business standpoint. But the 
plan has another facet which I want to 
bring to your attention at this time. 

In a sense, we might say that the doc- 
tors are the underwriters of a pooled 
fund; if there is not enough money to 
pay them what their services would nor- 
mally command, they take what is avail- 
able and accept that as full payment for 
their services. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that the doctors who are mem- 
bers of the service are paying the cost of 
an experimentation. There has been no 
statistics, ng actuarial data, for the phy- 
sicians to rely upon. When they offered 
their medical-hospital service, they did 
not know how many beneficiary members 
would require service each month. 
Would it be 10 or 10 times 10? Insurance 
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companies were able to offer very little 
advice for this plan dealt with service- 
type insurance, not indemnification. 
Nevertheless, the doctors of California 
launched this pioneer health movement 
which has been a blueprint fer plans in 
many other States. 

In the light of the subsequent and 
tremendous accomplishment of these 
doctors, I think. we should pay tribute to 
their unselfishness and their willingness 
to provide professional service and think 
about financial return later. To me, 
their actions have been motivated by a 
true regard for public service. 

When we know that the membership 
gain in California Physicians’ Service 
during 1946 was 149 percent over that of 
1945: when we know that the plan pays 
over 30,000 claims each month; when we 
know that the annual disbursements 
total $11,500,000—then we may be con- 
fident that the doctors are leading the 
way in developing a program which is 
indeed a valuable service to the citizens 
of California and indirectly to the citi- 
zens of any and all States. 

In observing what the California 
Physicians’ Service has already accom- 
plished and what has also been accom- 
plished by similar plans in other States, 
we can readily see that the doctors have 
gone a long way in experimenting in the 
provision of high-grade medical care 
through prepayment plans. We can see 
a definite program for providing medi- 
cal care for the great low-income group 
of our citizens and providing it on a 
budget basis which falls well within the 
means of this group. Further, we see a 
plan under which the type of medical 
care provided is the best that the medical 
profession has to offer to its patients, 
rich or poor. 

While the successful development of 
California Physicians’ Service alone has 
been a monumental task, the doctors in 
my State have also concerned themselves 
with a State-wide public-education pro- 
gram designed to popularize the prin- 
ciple of enrollment in voluntary health- 
insurance plans. Under the aegis of the 
California Medical Association, the Cali- 
fornia committee for voluntary health 
insurance was established a little over 2 
years ago. Since that time the commit- 
tee has conducted “voluntary health- 
insurance week” observances in 53 
counties in my State. 

The Health Week campaign objective 
has been to familiarize the public with 
the economic advantages of voluntary 
health insurance. To this end the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association has given, 
without restriction, of its funds, energy, 
and efforts to promote all sound varieties 
of health insurance. During the week 
the California: Physicians’ Service ad- 
vertises in all the newspapers, and other 
prepayment plans, the insurance com- 
panies, the druggists, the dairies, and so 
forth, have been generous in supplement- 
ing the doctors’ advertising with tie-in 
copy of their own. 

Of such national significance has been 
the success of these Health Week drives 
in creating public interest in prepaid 
health care that I should like to take a 
moment to cite but one phase of the 


California committee’s accomplishment, 
made possible by the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of local members of the county 
medical societies. 

During the committee’s State-wide 
activities over 18,000 people were per- 
sonally contacted by interview, phone, 
and mail, and enlisted in the Health Week 
campaign. This list includes top execu- 
tives in hundreds of firms, particularly 
major industries in the metropolitan 
areas; more than 3,000 keymen in the 
farming industry; 600 city councilmen; 
120 mayors, who issued proclamations; 
200 insurance company officials and rep- 
resentatives; 90 chamber of. commerce 
officers; 250 attorneys; 400 newspaper 
editors; 75 owners and managers of radio 
stations; 400 presidents of service clubs; 
500 druggists; 280 officers of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and other servicemen’s groups; and ap- 
proximately 500 officers and leaders of 
various State-wide civic organizations, 
fraternal groups, and women’s clubs. 

In addition, of course, tens of thousands 
of people have been reached through 
community meetings, newspaper articles 
and editorials, radio, pamphlets, and 
other campaign facilities. In my opin- 
ion, there are few citizens left in Cali- 
fornia who have not read or heard the 
doctors’ message in one form or another 
during this period. 

Indicative of the newspaper support 
given these drives, let me quote you from 
an editorial which appeared in the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin during observ- 
ance of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Week there. The Call-Bulletin said, and 
I quote: 

The interest of the Celifornia Medical As- 
sociation in the success of such a program 
is understandable enough. Doctors are in 
business, to apply a commercial phrase to 
the medical profession, for your health, but 
also for their livelihood. Professionally, they 
are interested in preventing or in curing 
sickness and in healing injury. But as hu- 
man beings, they also like to have a little 
of that wherewithal to feed, house, and 
clothe their families and themselves. It is 
to their advantage, as well as to yours, that 
you are able to pay your medical bills with- 
out financial hardship. It is to the immense 
advantage of all of us, from a public-health 
standpoint, that we all be able to afford ade- 
quate medical care. A good way to bring 
about this desirable condition is through 
some voluntary prepaid medical care plan. 


Another important phase of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association’s campaign 
in behalf of voluntary health insurance 
is its radio program, “California Cara- 
van.” This 30-minute program, carried 
on a State-wide network, is a distin- 
guished presentation of historically sig- 
nificant stories and has won many lau- 
rels in the field of radio education. The 
commercials on alternating Sundays call 
attention to all types of prepaid health 
and accident plans in addition to Cali- 
fornia Physicians’ Service. This splen- 
did and cooperative gesture is positive 
demonstration that the medical profes- 
sion and the insurance industry is mak- 
ing an all-out, honest, and sincere effort 
to meet the problem of health insur- 
ance—that the need is recognized and 
that private enterprise is taking forward 
steps in the right direction. 
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I believe that the California com- 
mittee, the medical profession, and their 
many friends in the State legislature and 
from all walks of life should be congratu- 
lated on the fine job they are doing in 
my State. Health insurance enroll- 
ments are increasing daily, and I am 
privileged to report that right now more 
than 5,000,000 Californians are covered 
by some form of voluntary insurance— 
a million more than would have been 
covered by compulsory health insurance 
proposals presented to our State legisla- 
ture. With voluntary health insurance 
systems continuing to grow apace, the 
problem seems to be resolving itself and 
there is now not the slightest excuse for 
political intervention. 

This fact was quite clearty established 
when the Alameda County Medical As- 
sociation, which numbers some 800 doc- 
tors, recently advertised in the local 
newspapers asking anyone who could not 
obtain medical care because of inability 
to pay for it to contact its offices, and 
guaranteed to see that such care was 
supplied. The association received a 
total of three calls in response to its first 
advertising campaign, and none &s a re- 
sult of the most recent one. In my opin- 
ion, this is good evidence that the popu- 
larized “unmet medical need,” supposedly 
so common, does not exist. 

Right here I would like to comment 
briefly on the success of the bureaus of 
medical economics which are becoming 
an active integral part of the public re- 
lations programs of county medical so- 
cieties in my State. Basically, the bu- 
reau is designed to link the individual 
physician and his patient in a closer 
understanding of economic factors in 
medicine. Where this understanding 
does not exist and a rupture in the physi- 
cian-patient relationship has occurred, 
the bureau seeks to restore harmony. It 
does not do so by appeasement. It as- 
certains all facts, permits no justifiable 
claim to go by default, and recommends 
adjustment when indicated. 

The bureau, a nonprofit, member- 
owned agency, seeks to prevent all future 
misunderstandings on the premise that 
the sum of all individual physician- 
patient relationships equals that in- 
tangible—medicine’s public relations. 
Popularity of these bureaus of medical 
economics with the profession and their 
ready acceptance by the public points 
again to the fact that rapid strides are 
being made in this important phase of 
medicine. 

As stated earlier, I do not intend to 
concern you at this time with the short- 
comings of the various proposals for a 
national system of compulsory health 
insurance. I have no doubt that after 
hearings have been held, there will be 
ample opportunity for discussion of the 
pros and cons in both Houses. 

What I am about to say is mentioned 
solely for the purpose of showing con- 
clusively that our doctors will not let 
financial problems be placed ahead of 
sound, adequate medical care. 

Let me tell you briefly of the break- 
down of San Francisco’s 10-year experi- 
ment with a compulsory health-insur- 
ance system, the only one of its kind in 
the United States. The Health Service 
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System, as it is called, is supposed to sup- 
ply medical and hospital care for the 
city’s 17,000 employees. Throughout its 
operation, the System has been in the 
hands of a nonprofessional board of di- 
rectors whose policies have been put into 
effect without consultation with the 
medical profession, and in disregard of 
actuarial evidence. 

Dissatisfaction with the operation of 
the system, building up through the 
years, finally. erupted in midyear of 1947 
when its board of directors urged insured 
members to use “home remedies,” and I 
quote verbatim, as a means of reducing 
costs, and issued directives to doctors 
which would have had the effect of low- 
ering medical standards. 

In a letter to the physicians, the 
Health Service System made three major 
demands of the medical staff: 

1. Limit and restrict the use of labora- 
tory tests, X-ray examinations and nor- 
mal diagnostic procedures and substi- 
tute “routine examinations” for care- 
ful, scientific diagnosis. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the diagnostic procedures the 
Health Service System management 
wished eliminated or restricted are es- 
sential safeguards for the detection of 
cancer, tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
other serious diseases. 

2. Discourage patients with minor ail- 
ments from seeking medical treatment 
and advise them to use home remedies. 

The San Francisco County Medical 
Society retorted that if that unenlight- 
ened advice was followed, and I am 
quoting now, “we wonder whether the 
Health Service System board would ac- 
cept the responsibility for the minor ail- 
ments which had fatal consequences due 
to faulty self-diagnosis.” 

3. The Health Service System dictum 
said: 

Hereafter no patient, except in an emer- 
gency case, will be entitled to hospital bene- 
fits under HSS coverage until authorization 
has been given by the medical director. 


As you can well imagine, that direc- 
tive—setting back the clock of medical 
progress more than 100 years—was too 
much for the San Francisco County 
Medical Society. They replied, I think, 
as you would naturally expect and as the 
ethics of the profession dictate. They 
announced that they would not condone 
nor countenance any attempt to deny 
adequate medical care to the sick and 
injured. Nine hundred and fifty three 
of the system’s 985 doctors resigned. 

These doctors did not urge the selec- 
tion of any particular voluntary plan. 
But they reiterated their belief that the 
city employees should be given the same 
freedom of choice as that enjoyed under 
the State-employee system and the Los 
Angeles city-employee system, neither of 
which are compulsory. 

The San Francisco County Medical 
Society has advised the Health Service 
directors that future discussions must 
proceed from a point where the directors 
first agree to seek elimination of the 
compulsory features of the system. 

Meanwhile, and I want to make this 
point emphatically clear, the doctors 


who resigned from the system, are con--. 
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tinuing: to treat the city employees, but 
as private patients. 

I believe that the medical profession, 
perhaps more than any other group has 
a sincere appreciation of the great value 
of budgeting the expense of illness by 
voluntary, prepayment methods. But 
they will not cheapen the type of medi- 
cal service or disregard medical progress 
merely to cut administrative costs. If 
my life were at stake I would want the 
best of medical care. And I think you 
would, too. 

A case similar to that in San Fran- 
cisco arose last February when the Asso- 
ciation of Santa Fe Coast Lines’ Physi- 
cians had to form a labor union and ne- 
gotiate with lay administrators of the 
Santa Fe Hospital Association in order 
to maintain high medical standards. 
The doctors claim that interference on 
the part of the hospital board of trus- 
tees—a majority of them being laymen— 
is jeopardizing the quality of medical 
care afforded employees and members of 
their families. In this the doctors are 
standing firm on the grounds that medi- 
cal care cannot be directed and con- 
trolled by persons outside the profession. 

Before closing, I just want to direct 
your attention to some significant devel- 
opments on the national level with re- 
gard to physician-sponsored health care 
plans. 

A little over 2 years ago—in March of 
1946, to be exact—there was formed a 
central organization to coordinate and 
correlate the workings of individual pre- 
paid medical-care plans the country 
over. This organization was called the 
Associated Medical Care Plans. It is with 
pardonable pride that I mention the fact 
that the California Physicians’ Service 
served as the functional structure for de- 
veloping this Nation-wide organization 
which now numbers 50 nonprofit medi- 
cal-surgical plans. During the first 9 
months of 1947 these plans affiliated with 
companion hospital plans enjoyed an in- 
crease in subscriber enrollment of 46.8 
percent. 

Recently the name Blue Shield and 
an appropriate symbol were adopted for 
official use by the member plans. 

Because the majority of Blue Shield’s 
member plans are operated jointly with 
Blue Cross plans throughout the county, 
cooperative agreements have been 
worked out to establish effective relations 
between the two organizations. It is 
highly encouraging to know that, for the 
first time in the organized history of 
prepaid medical-surgical plans and Blue 
Cross hospital plans, a jointly sponsored 
national conference was held in Los 
Angeles in March of this year. And I 
want to say here that the 300 convention 
delegates were most enthusiastic about 
the success of their program, which is 
crystallizing the basic idea that the non- 
profit medically sponsored plans operat- 
ing jointly with Blue Cross plans can be- 
come infinitely more effective as cooper- 
ating units in a strong national organi- 
zation that would be possible should they 
remain unrelated. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on at great 
length to cite the many accomplishments 
of the California Physicians’ Service and 
the American medical profession in their 
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conscientious and enlightened program 
to bring you and me and our families the 
best of medical care at a price we can af- 
ford to pay. 

But in closing, let me say this: human 
personality, freedom of choice, freedom 
from undue domination by a government, 


‘a church, an employer, or a union, are 


goods to be protected and not thought- 
lessly cast aside. 

The time, money, and effort required to 
established our health plans represent 
vast and valuable assets of specialized 
knowledge and skill, applied through or- 
ganizations seasoned by experience. 

It seems to me that it is logical and cer- 
tainly reasonable that the voluntary 
health-insurance plans, backed as they 
are by our doctors and our insurance 
companies and the hospitals, and by their 
friends, should be given every assistance 
and encouragement in attaining their ob- 
jective. They have abundantly demon- 
strated by numbers and rapidity of 
growth and flexibility of method a real 
desire to serve the American people. 





Roosevelt and History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker,on Sunday,Senator HomMER FEr- 
GUSON reviewed Charles A. Beard’s book 
on “President Roosevelt and the Coming 
of the War, 1941: A Study in Appear- 
ances and Realities” in the Sunday Star. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the review as it appeared. 


Dr. BEARD’s SEARCHING Book Is ANALYSIS OF 
Factors WHICH LED Us INTO LATE WAR 
(Reviewed by Senator HoMER FERGUSON, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, who, as a member 
of the Joint Congressional Pearl Harbor 

Investigation Committee, took an active 

part in the examination of all the wit- 

nesses ) 

In these days when the rush of history 1s 
swifter than the mind can grasp, the world 
must be grateful to those rare scholars who 
painstakingly sift the past for us to use as a 
guide to the uncertain future. This is the 
invaluable service rendered by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard in his latest book, President Roosevelt 
and the Coming of the War, 1941, a sequel to 
his American Foreign Policy in the Making, 
published in 1946. Together, the two hooks 
span the years from 1932 to that fateful day 
in December 1941, when waves of Japanese 
planes crippled the mighty American Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor. : 

Allowing his material to suggest an in- 
genious method of showing how the United 
States was finally involved in the late war, 
Dr. Beard contrasts appearances with reali- 
ties in the two major divisions which un- 
fold his story. From my experience in the 
Pearl Harbor inquiry, I can see that Dr. Beard 
has greatly enriched historical knowledge by 
quoting the factual material produced by the 
Pearl Harbor joint congressional hearings, 
and with illuminating source material drawn 
from many other quarters. In this review I 
shall try to give the substance of his book 
and its significance in past and current for- 
eign policy. 
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DEMOCRATIC PLEDGES 


The appearances open with the pledges 
given by the Democratic Party and by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in their covenants with the 
American people, whose votes were sought in 
the 1940 campaign. Given in the midst of 
war then raging in Europe, these pledges car- 
ried a solemnity not usually present in times 
of peace. The Democratic platform was Clear- 
cut: “We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, Naval, or Air 
Forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack. * * * 
The direction and aim of our foreign policy 
has been, and will continue to be, the secu- 
rity and defense of our own land and the 
maintenance of its peace.” 

This pledge and many other like expres- 
sions of the late President and members of 
his party, according to Dr. Beard, proved in- 
creasingly embarrassing as a Way was sought 
to aid the Allies without compromising the 
peace and security of the United States. It 
was apparently the gravity of Roosevelt’s 
deep moral commitment to the American 
people which led to the double talk which 
Dr. Beard calls “appearance.” 


THE “NEUTRALITY PATROL” 


Lend-lease was presented as a “peace meas- 
ure,” although it violated neutrality statutes 
and at international law it was an act of 
war for a neutral government to supply 
sinews of war to one belligerent for use 
against another. Convoying lend-lease ma- 
terials abroad which even administration 
spokesmen declared meant a shooting war, 
became “neutrality patrol” when Roosevelt 
ordered American naval vessels to escort ships 
laden with war materials. Greenland and 
Iceland were occupied by American forces 
not as steps toward war but to guard the 
approaches between the Americas and those 
strategic outposts, “the safety” of which this 
country regards as essential to its national 
security. . 

When the shooting actually began secretly 
in the Atlantic, as in the case of the Ameri- 
can destroyers Greer, Kearney, and Reuben 
James, all three of which engaged in hostile 
acts against German submarines in the 
course of patrol or convoy duty, the incidents 
were described by the administration as Ger- 
man acts of piracy and “attacks” upon Amer- 
ica. Even the bill to arm merchant ships 
was presented not as a War measure but “to 
defend the Americas.” 


COMPLICATED DIPLOMACY 


Repeatedly the plain facts and the charges 
of political opponents and others exposed 
this colossal display of linguistic duplicity. 
They made it difficult for President Roosevelt 
to ask Congress for a declaration of war on 
the ground that America was “attacked” 
within the meaning of the escape clause in 
the Democratic platform. But the issues 
were sufficiently muddled in the semantics of 
the great debate on foreign policy to per- 
mit the Roosevelt administration to increase 
American participation in the war while 
American opinion was conditioned for war 
in the name of peace. The certainty of this 
shift of opinion was never clear until Japa- 
nese bombs broke the Sabbath peace at Pearl 
Harbor. 

As Dr. Beard describes it, the complicated 
diplomacy in our relations with Japan is an 
engrossing story. A fruitless search for a 
diplomatic settlement of far eastern prob- 
lems led Roosevelt to apply sanctions against 
Japan in the summer of 1941. While the 
situation grew steadily worse, President 
Roosevelt met with Prime Minister Church- 
ill at the Atlantic Conference where they 
secretly planned parallel action against 
Japan. 

STRANGE COUNTERPOINT 


There then began that strange counter- 
point which so confused what was guardedly 
told to the American people (appearances) 


and what was actually said and done (reali- 
ties) in our relations with Japan. As late 
as December 3, 1941 (4 days before the Pearl 
Harbor attack) President Roosevelt was re- 
ported in a press conference to the effect 
“that the United States is at peace with 
Japan and perfectly friendly, too.” 

But by this time Secretary Hull had given 
his final summary note to Japan (November 
26) which the Army Board report stated 
“was the document that touched the button 
that started the war, as Ambassador Grew 
so aptly expressed it.” But this time, too, 
Secretary Hull had told Secretary Stimson 
that the Japanese situation “is now in the 
hands of you and Knox—the Army and the 
Navy.” But the country did not know this 
and the commanders at Pear] Harbor, Gen- 
eral Short and Admiral Kimmel, remained 
much in the dark about how late the hour 
was and what was expected of them. And 
when the smoke of bombs cleared away, both 
commanders found themselves charged with 
dereliction of duty by the Roberts’ report. 

Slowly and painfully for the administra- 
tion there then began the series of publica- 
tions, reports, studies, and investigations 
which revealed a different explanation of 
events than had been given to the people by 
President Roosevelt and the State Depart- 
ment. Each enlarged the area of informa- 
tion until the congressional joint committee 
report, although narrowly circumscribed by 
Executive order restricting its ability to get 
official records, probed as exhaustively as may 
ever be needed to reveal the truth. 

Dr. Beard’s examination of these majority 
and minority reports and separate views of 
Representative Krerrr, together with his 
painstaking sifting of the voluminous evi- 
dence gathered by the committee and turned 
up in other quarters, is an exhaustive labor 
in critical historiography. 


MISLEADING LANGUAGE 


What does Dr. Beard say about the crucial 
questions? Who decided the issue of Ameri- 
can entry into the war, and when? Events 
and conditions played a part. But the fate- 
ful decisions, according to Dr. Beard, came 
from the secret commitments and actions of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his associates who progres- 
sively maneuvered, not only for the “first 
shot,” but also to shift American public 
opinion in favor of war, by pronouncements 
couched in the misleading language of peace 
and American security. 

The time of decision was long before Pearl 
Harbor—and long enough in the critical days 
before December 7 for responsible Washing- 
ton leaders to put their Pacific commanders 
on the clear war alert which Dr. Beard be- 
lieves they failed to do. 


“ERRORS OF JUDGMENT” 


What of the charges against Kimmel and 
Short? Demolishing the Roberts report by 
an analysis of all subsequent data, Dr. Beard 
finds no agreement of judgment but ap- 
parently supports the preponderant opinion 
among the investigators that the two com- 
manders were chargeable with “errors of 
judgment” and not “dereliction of duty.” 
Significant omission from Beard’s book on 
this point is the list of measures taken, 
omitted or neglected, from which can be 
formed a conclusion that these commanders 
were responsible not for the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, but for the failure to have its exist- 
ing defensive strength in readiness for action 
appropriate to what knowledge they had, and 
thereby contributing to the disaster. 

Pearl Harbor is something more than a 
tragic event in the Nation’s history. It is the 
culmination of a theory about the part 
America should play in the world and of 
radical departures from the philosophy of 
government contained in our constitutional 
system. It is this which gives Pearl Har- 
bor and its preceding diplomacy significance 
for the present and future. 
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DR. BEARD DISAGREES 


The theory, as Dr. Beard interprets publi- 
cists who justify Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct, is 
that Mr. Roosevelt early discovered the 
necessity of entering the war against Hitler 
or suffer the rise of a totalitarian power 
which after engulfing Europe would sweep 
down upon the United States. The stark 
issue was a free world of democracy or a 
totalitarian despotism. But the American 
people were not then aware of this deep issue 
and hence President Roosevelt had to dis- 
semble in order to be elected and to lead his 
people in the positive world obligations of a 
free democracy against totalitarianism. His 
duplicity in conduct and disregard of con- 
stitutional government in leading the coun- 
try to war was thus explained on the ground 
that the great end justified the means. 

Tested by consequences is this valid? Dr. 
Beard thinks not. The four fteedoms and 
the Atlantic Charter were discarded for all 
practical purposes and many nations en- 
slaved. A worse totalitarian despotism, Rus- 
Sia, has taken Hitler’s place, aided by com- 
mitments Roosevelt made and misrepre- 
sented publicly and privately. Instead of 
the promised peace and security, the United 
States must be converted into an armed 
camp while domestic prosperity and reforms 
are indefinitely blocked. The national debt, 
grinding taxes, and military expenditures are 
enormous. Despite its entrenched bureau- 
cracy the Democratic.Party was defeated in 
1946 and is now split in belligerent factions. 

WAS ROOSEVELT JUSTIFIED? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s successor, bound by his 
commitments and following in his footsteps, 
has set out on an “unlimited program” of 
“supporting by money and other forms of 
power for an indefinite time an indefinite 
number of other governments around the 
globe” while domestic affairs become ap- 
pendages to management of the world. 
Tested by these consequences, Dr. Beard 
asks, “Is this the end which justifies the 
means Roosevelt chose and used?” 

In thus sharply criticizing current doc- 
trines of foreign policy, Dr. Beard holds that 
American world obligations are limited by 
our effective power; that Presidential procla- 
mations of noble sentiments for world guid- 
ance are futile in result and hazardous to the 
United States; that che attempt to assume 
“the moral leadership of the world” is a 
dubious assertion of our own -virtues likely 
only to “awaken suspicion and resentment” 
in other nations; and that “using political 
engines and public funds in wholesale efforts 
to promote universal prosperity through free 
or freer international commerce * * * 
while in practice sowing seeds of discord at 
home and abroad, approaches an impasse in 
thought and action.” 

What policies he would use in place of 
them in the current posture of affairs, he 
does not say. Many readers will disagree 
with Dr. Beard’s conclusions, but his search- 
ing book is indeed a challenge for everyone 
to take a fresh look at the compass and per- 
haps set a better course. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 
Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, many vet- 
erans are not fully aware of their legal 


preferences, rights to various benefits, 
privileges and exemptions, as extended to 








them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of Nebraska. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by Earl B. Wright, na- 
tional service officer of the Disabled 
American Veterans, who has his offices 
with the Veterans’ Administration re- 
gional office, Lincoln, Nebr. 

This résumé of Nebraska laws, affect- 
ing veterans and their dependents and 
organizations, is as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A county allowance is provided for the 
burial of indigent veterans. Burial may not 
be in a potter’s field. Relatives may be al- 
lowed to conduct the funeral. 

A veterans’ burial ground has been estab- 
lished in Wyuka State Cemetery. Certain 
veterans’ organizations exercise power with 
reference to control of such burial ground. 

The dead bodies of veterans may not be 
turned over to the State anatomical board 
for dissection. 

The county is required to furnish, on peti- 
tion, metal markers for soldiers’ graves, to 
mark same for memorial purposes. 

The county must apply to the United 
States for a suitable headstone and have 
same set in place. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A conservator may be appointed for per- 
sons serving in the armed forces. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths. 

Estates of missing persons, including pris- 
oners of war, may be administered. 

Fiduciary powers are suspended during 
war service. 

Wills may be proved if attesting witnesses 
become incompetent or are unavailable in 
the armed forces. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Absentee registration and voting are pro- 

vided. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 


SAPEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Certified copies of vital statistics are fur- 
nished members of the armed forces, free 
of charge, when needed in connection with 
claims growing out of military service. 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration under the Uniform Guard- 
ianship Act. 

Public officers are required to furnish free 
copies of public records to veterans, their 
agents, or attorneys for use in connection 
with claims to be presented to the United 
States Veterans’ Administration. 

Discharge papers are recorded and indexed 
free of charge. 

Death certificates of members of the armed 
forces are recorded by the Department of 
Health. Certified copies may be secured for 
50 cents. 

A Department of Veterans’ Affairs has been 
created, including a veterans’ aid fund to 
assist veterans of World Wars I and II in 
prosecuting their claims against the United 
States, extend aid to the needy, assist in 
vocational training, rehabilitation, etc. 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 

PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

Institutions of higher learning are re- 
quested to eliminate the nonresident fee 
from charges made to veterans. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Payment was made of tuition of children 
of servicemen stationed in the State of 
Nebraska during World War II. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


_ Leaves of absence were granted to teachers 
in certain cities for military service. 
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No vacancies were. created in public offices 
by reason of absence of officers and em- 
ployees in active military service. 

Preference is given to veterans under the 
State civil-service system. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act and the 
school retirement system. 


Status of legal newspapers forced to sus- - 


pend publication during military service of 
their owners was preserved. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 


Pension money received by a disabled vet- 
eran, and property purchased and improved 
therewith, is exempt from execution or at- 
tachment, 

GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act 
has been enacted with modifications, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or the minor child of a 
veteran, to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 

HOMES 


Veterans, their wives or widows, and 
mothers, may be admitted to the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Aid is extended to veterans of World Wars 
I and II, their wives or widows, and children, 
through the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Building and loan associations are au- 
thorized to make loans guaranteed under the 
GI bill of rights. 

County aid is extended to veterans, their 
wives or widows, and minor children through 
the Soldiers’ Relief Commission. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Automobile or other conveyance furnished 
under Public Law 663 to World War II am- 
putees and still in possession of the original 
recipients is exempt from personal-property 
tax. 

Free hunting and fishing licenses were 
issued to resident members of the armed 
forces during World War II. 

Permits for operators of motor vehicles are 
renewed after service in the armed forces. 

Exemption is granted from poll tax and 
per capita tax for the State assistance fund. 

Certain veterans are exempt from poll tax. 

Professional and occupational licenses are 
extended without payment of required fees 
while in active military service. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Provision has been made for the State pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the United Spanish War 
Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Organizations of veterans may be incorpo- 
rated. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
insignia of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, or 
any veterans’ organizations is declared a 
misdemeanor. 

Relief is extended to World War veterans, 
their wives, widows, and children, through 
veteran organizations. 


Much of the above-mentioned legisla- 
tion has been enacted by the Nebraska 
Legislature through the sponsorship and 
cooperation of the DAV and other vet- 
erans’ organizations, 

The DAV maintains three expertly 
trained full-time national service officers 
at the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office in Lincoln, Nebr., where all types 
of assistance is extended to veterans and 
their dependents, particularly in the 
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technical preparation, presentation, and 
prosecution of their justifiable claims for 
various types of governmental benefits to 
which they may be lawfully entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the 
Congress in 1932 to render service to, for, 
and by America’s disabled war veterans, 
the DAV has been generally recognized 
as the official voice of America’s disabled 
defenders. 

According to its congressional charter 
of incorporation—Public Law 186, ap- 
proved June 17, 1932, as amended by 
Public Law 668, approved July 15, 1942— 
active membership in the DAV is open 
only to those Americans whose bodies 
bear the scars of wounds or injuries, or 
the blight of ailments or disabilities in- 
curred during, or by reason of, active 
service during time of war in the armed 
forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled 
veterans of World War II are becoming 
active members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of 
the DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 
($50 if born before Jan. 1, 1902), in cash, 
or by a down payment of $5 or more, plus 
such installments as will complete pay- 
ment of the full fee by the end of the 
second succeeding fiscal year (ending on 
June 30), after which, if not fully paid, a 
carrying charge of $5 per year would 
accrue. A growing percentage are be- 
coming DAV life members. Annual 
membership is available at $5. 

DAV SERVICE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending 
assistance to all veterans and their de- 
pendents after the close of World War I, 
the DAV entered into an agreement with 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
American - University in Washington, 
D. C., back in 1944, to train some 400 
World War II handicapped veterans to 
become national service officers. An in- 
tensive 6-month special course was set 
up, followed by 18 more months of on- 
the-job training in three different re- 
gional offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, under the supervision of old- 
time, long-experienced DAV service offi- 
cers. 

The members of the tenth and last 
class of such trainees received their di- 
plomas in May 1947 and are now com- 
pleting their job training in all parts of 
the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambi- 
tious program yet attempted by any vet- 
erans’ organization to provide, without 
cost to the applicants, expert aid and as- 
sistance in the solution of the many prob- 
lems confronting veterans and their 
dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any 
more extensive and effective Nation-wide 
service staff to take cafe of the problems 
of all veterans and their dependents, and 
particularly those who have service-con- 
nected disabilities, than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its 
service activities, the DAV has sponsored 
and supported much liberalizing legisla- 
tion on behalf of disabled veterans and 
their dependents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, 
too numerous and too technical here to 
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set forth, has, each year, been brought 
about by numerous conferences with offi- 
cials of the Veterans’ Administration and 
other governmental agencies. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, the national head- 
quarters of the DAV takes care of all 
administrative matters and records, and 
publishes the Disabled American Veter- 
ans’ semimonthly newspaper containing 
accurate, up-to-date information as to 
all existing and pending legislation, Pres- 
idential Executive orders, court decisions, 
opinions of the Attorney General, Comp- 
troller General, and VA Administrator, 
VA regulations, service letters, circulars, 
and other instructions, as well as much 
other information of interest and of value 
to disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

The present national commander of 
the DAV is John L. Golob of Hibbing, 
Minn., a badly wounded World War I 
veteran, an insurance agent in private 
life, who has had a broad background of 
28 years of experience in various local, 
State, and national DAV activities, which 
qualify him to lead an organization com- 
posed exclusively of America’s disabled 
war veterans, 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business 
manager) of the organization, and editor 
of its newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero 
F. Hogan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co.—has for 28 
years been the depository for the funds 
of both the DAV, and its incorporated 
trusteeship, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans Service Foundation. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of 
the DAV is now located in a beautiful 
buildit._g at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW.. 
Washington 9, D. C., which was acquired 
by the organization in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located 
the department of claims headed by Wil- 
liam E, Tate, the department of legisla- 
tion headed by Mr. Francis Sullivan, and 
the department of public relations and 
employment headed by my friend, Mil- 
lard W. Rice. In addition to these service 
departments, the DAV service headquar- 
ters has as its office manager, John E. 
Feighner, as assistant national adjutant. 
All of these various departments are 
staffed by trained experts, all of whom 
are themselves war wounded or disabled 
veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all 
about the technical complications that 
disabled veterans must overcome factu- 
ally to prove the service connections of 
their disabilities to the satisfaction of 
rating agencies of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, under the limitations and re- 
strictions of existing law, as legalistically 
interpreted and as administratively 
applied. 

Understanding such vexatious prob- 
lems by personal experience, DAV na- 
tional service officers are naturally more 
sympathetic than are nondisabled veter- 


ans or civilians and are, therefore, gen- 
erally more effective in helping disabled 
claimants to comply with technical re- 
quirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully 
and equitably entitled. 

PAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The DAV has freely rendered technical 
help to thousands of disabled veterans 
each year in obtaining compensation for 
service-incurred disabilities, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, insurance 
benefits, pensions for dependents of de- 
ceased veterans, vocational training, 
civil-service appointments, and last, but 
really first in importance, suitable, gain- 
ful employment. 

During the past 18 years, for which 
records are obtainable, the paid national 
service officers of the DAV have extended 
service as indicated by the following brief 
résumé: Claims handled, 1,525,753; total 
monetary benefits, $132,512,111.87. 

Additional compensation payments 
thus obtained for thousands of disabled 
veterans and their dependents, who 
might not otherwise have been able to 
procure such needed benefits, have con- 
verted such beneficiaries from local lia- 
bilities into community assets. 

It is, of course, not practicable, in brief 
statistical résumé, to indicate the many 
different types of service extended by the 
service officers. Many liberalizing prece- 
dents have been established by the deci- 
sions obtained, which subsequently have 
proved of value to hundreds of thousands 
of disabled veterans having similar 
claims, the results of which cannot be 
computed from service records, 

DIFFICULTIES OF PROVING SERVICE ORIGIN 


- Most citizens agree with. the DAV that 
the Federal Government should bear the 
burden of providing for the Nation’s de- 
fenders, but only when it has been estab- 
lished that the veteran’s disabilities were 
incurred in or aggravated by his military 
service. 

To prove service connection of a dis- 
ability, however, is not an easy task, ex- 
cept where official records show its incep- 
tion in service. An equitable claim can- 
not necessarily be legally established. 

Many different factors may make it 
extremely difficult, and in many cases 
impossible, for a veteran factually to 
prove that his disabilities were caused by 
his war service even though actually 
service-incurred or aggravated. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation- 
wide basis, a man-job-matching method 
program to provide suitable, useful, gain- 
ful employment for all disabled veterans. 
Less than 7 percent of the Nation’s 
2,100,000 compensated war-disabled vet- 
erans are totally unemployable. The re- 
maining 93 percent are less than totally 
disabled and must, therefore, supplement 
their inadequate compensation payments 
with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most 
distressing problem has produced some 
worth-while results thus far. The hand- 
icapped veteran’s abilities have been 
matched with the requirements of the 
job, rather than stressing his disabilities. 
It has been demonstrated by the employ- 
ment record of such disabled veterans 
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that they have a low absentee record, a 
low turn-over record, a low accident rec- 
ord, and a higher efficiency and produc- 
tion record. It has thus been demon. 
strated that to hire disabled veterans is 
just plain good business, bringing bene- 
fits directly to them, their dependents, 
their communities, their employers, and 
taxpayers generally.” 
AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all 
Americans that the fight for justice must 
be made for those who have sacrificed 
their youth and a part of their bodies or 
their health in our country’s most haz- 
ardous occupation, its military and naval 
services during time of war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that 
other young men who, in the future, may 
be called upon to make similar sacrifices, 
will have the assurance, on the basis of 
past performance, that if they, too, 
should also be so unfortunate they will 
not be permitted to become mere forgot- 
ten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are 
adequately provided for should be gen- 
erously supported, as a public investment 
in the future patriotism of our youth, and 
as practical patriotism which brings huge 
humanitarian and financial dividends to 
every community, to every State, and to 
our country, 

It is a pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV and I am 
sure it merits the consideration and sup- 
port of the entire country. 





Speak Up for Your Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a splen- 
did article entitled “Speak Up for Your 
Country,” written by Harrison Smith and 
published in the April issue of the Good 
Housekeeping magazine. I commend the 
article to every Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed m the REcorD, 
as follows: 

SPEAK UP FOR YOUR COUNTRY 
(By Harrison Smith) 

As a man must believe in himself to have 
the strength to carve out his own destiny, 
so must a nation. Our strength and our 
wealth, the abundance that flows from our 
mines and factories and farms, have now 
obliged us to assume the leadership of half 
the world in a time of dire peril.. But unless 
the people of our Nation believe in it and 
its destiny, we cannot expect the rest of the 
world to have the faith we lack. Lacking 


unbounded faith in the goodness and right- 
ness of our motives, we will be in danger as 
great as any we have faced in our entire 
history. 
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That danger is now plain for all to see. It 
does not stem wholly from the threat of a 
third world war, in which the belligerents 
can use atomic weapons and other awesome 
products of the scientists’ laboratories. No, 
the immediate danger is not of a shooting 
war but of a slow weakening of our will to 
resist the ideological warfare that is going 
on now and sometimes is called the cold war. 

In our battle to resist dictatorship and an 
economic life that is alien to us we must 
fight now for our own conception of how man 
chould live and by what laws be governed. 
We must fight first in Europe, then wherever 
else peoples are threatened with the loss of 
their liberties and in danger of succumbing 
to native totalitarian rulers, whose true mas- 
ters would be Russian Communist dictators, 
The radio waves of all the world echo the 
harsh eloquence of the battle. It has become 
for us a duty and a necessity to stop the 
progress of this creed of subservience wher- 
ever it seems to be overwhelming weaker na- 
tions. It feeds on hunger and general misery, 
and consequently we must fight this cold war 
with money and machines and weapons, as 
well as with ideas. 

But all the wealth we can spare from our 
rich economy will not suffice if the people 
throughout the world we are striving to help 
do not trust us as a firm and determined and 
righteous leader in a world struggle. 

Every American is now a part of this war. 
He may, according to our laws, believe what 
he chooses. He can be ideologically an athe- 
ist, a Communist, an anarchist. He is en- 
titled to express his opinions. But he must 
not conspire with those who would attempt 
to destroy the Government of the United 
States by force, as French Communists have 
conspired to destroy the Government of 
France, with the aim of setting up a dicta- 
torship vontrolled by Russia. He must not, 
in other words, be a traitor to our country. 
For the time being, our own liberties under 
our Constitution are safe; but they must be 
protected by a kind of patriotism new to us 
and yet as old as time. We have allowed 
our faith to be overwhelmed by criticism and 
attacks on the essential meaning of Ameri- 
ca—the Nation that once appeared to be a 
prodigy, a new light in a world in which the 
common man was universally enslaved. 

It is an instinct of man to hope and pray 
for a better life, if not for himself, then for 
his children. There are millions on the other 
side of the world who have been taught that 
communism applied by the police state is the 
better way, and who are willing to sacrifice 
for its rights that are as essential to us as 
our very existence. 

It is not in those millions of people who 
have never known the meaning of freedom 
that our hope for a new world society lies. 
The echoes of the torrent of strong American 
words that once burned their way to the heart 
and mind of an awekening Europe, promising 
man equality and liberty, cannot now pene- 
trate the borders of Russia or into the states 
it dominates. We should read and heed 
again the eloquent sentiments that for nearly 
two centuries have promised freedom and 
hope to suffering mankind: the sentiments 
uttered by our patriots in time of stress and 
embraced in our Constitution. 

Patriotism in our time is not dead, though 
its true accents are now rarely heard. The 
man who tries to use simple declarative sen- 
tences in announcing his belief in America’s 
destiny, its ideals, and its Government may 
be called a patrioteer, accused of somehow 
profiting by any expression of his love for his 
country. 

Some of our intellectuals and our liberals 
have few words to waste on s0 vital a subject; 
they are so endlessly and virtuously attacking 
our faults that they cannot see that the sun 
still blazes in the sky. They are not to be 
despised, for their service to the country is 


of incalculable value. But they have instilled’ 


& State of mind in many people that silences 


too many tongues, though in other ways 
Americans are not given to self-depreciation. 

It should not be necessary in an analysis 
of our virtues to halt and count the num- 
ber of people lynched in this country year 
before last, or to list our sins against our- 
selves, our intolerance against our fellow 
citizens who differ from the majority in race, 
color, or religion. This constant reminder, 
displayed without any attention to the splen- 
did background of our exuberant and indus- 
trious Nation, has brought misfortune to us 
twice. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the press 
of other countries has for long had the habit 
of exhibiting our worst aspects. It can be 
argued that the First and Second World Wars 
might not have started if the Germans and 
then the Japanese had thought we could so 
quickly turn civilians into soldiers, arm them 
with such weapons as the world had never 
before seen, and produce the goods and mate- 
rials to supply all the nations leagued with us 
in the deadly contest. 

Patriotism must be revived, mus* be stated 
again, in simple terms. We do not need 
Fourth of July orations to convince ourselves 
that we are great and that in us, the strong- 
est and wealthiest nation on earth, there is 
neither arrogance nor any deep hatred of any 
other country. It is known that we have 
the qualities of mercy and compassion, that 
we are generous beyond the average of man- 
kind. It should not lessen the value of these 
virtues before the bar of world opinion that 
our generosity has become the principal 
weapon in this war of words in which we are 
engaged with so formidable and hostile an 
antagonist. 

Let us recognize and calmly analyze our 
faults, so that in time we may correct them. 
But let us also, and with humility, list the 
proofs of our strength, our patience, and our 
endurance, for the world must know, before 
it is too late, what our qualities are. And we 
must put into the balance that we are now 
united in our determination that there shall 
some day be a fellowship of the nations of 
the world, so men everywhere may stand up- 
right, as free men should, and go about their 
appointed tasks without fear, confident of 
their future. That is our aim; our appointed 
destiny is to lead the world toward this 
millennium. If we fail, the race of man may 
fall with us, and the twilight of barbarianism 
may once more darken the earth. 





Homo Americanus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, all 
Senators receive a great many questions 
concerning our foreign policy and our 
domestic policy. A few days ago there 
appeared an editorial in the Washington 
Post entitled “Homo Americanus,” which 
is a comment upon the recent book, The 
American People, written by a scientist 
and anthropologist, Mr. Goeffrey Gorer. 
I believe it worth while to have the edi- 
toriai published in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, and I ask unanimous consent 
that that may be done. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOMO AMERICANUS 

Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, a British anthropologist 

who was here on some mission or other for 
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his Government during the war, took advan- 
tage of his opportunity to make a professional 
study of homo Americanus in his native 
habitat. The result has been embodied in a 
book called The American People, which has 
been the occasion of some excitement in 
quarters where such studies are taken seri- 
ously. 

Mr. Gorer finds that most of the distinctive 
characteristics of the American male animal 
arise from the circumstance that he is bound 
in infancy to the apron strings of the Ameri- 
can female and spends the rest of his life in 
a furious but never quite successful effort to 
break loose from them. Out of this struggle 
comes his excessive but never quite plausible 
emphasis on his virility, or he-manliness, 
evinced in boyhood by the dread of being 
mistaken for a sissy.and in maturity by the 
hard-boiled character of his business ethics, 
or in more aggravated cases by chronic alco- 
holism. 

These antics, however, in no wise deceive 
the ascendant gyneocracy, which continues 
to rule with a firm hand and to exploit to 
its own benefit the superstitious reverence 
of homo Americanus for everything female. 
Thus, in the United States a man’s social 
status and the esteem in which he is held 
by his fellow citizens is measured by the cost 
and quality of his wife’s fur coat. This also 
explains, so Mr. Gorer thinks, the curious 
ambivalence of Americans in the matter of 
foreign relations. On his two-fisted, square- 
shooting, hard-hitting, he-man side, the 
American insists on business arrangements 
highly favorable to himself, but on his 
mama’s-boy, panty-waist side he is hurt be- 
yond measure to discover that he is not 
always loved by the foreigner, or that his 
most cherished ideals are not accepted at 
face value abroad. 

What is at the bottom of this curious am- 
bivalence? Mr. Gorer thinks it proceeds 
from the universally low esteem in which 
paterfamilias is held in the American scheme 
of family life. In folk arts of America, such 
as the movies and the comic strip, the father 
is a universally comic figure to be made sport 
of on all occasions, but especially on the feast 
day which has been dedicated to him by a 
kind of amused afterthought. This con- 
tempt of the father, Mr. Gorer believes, pro- 
ceeds from the American revolt against the 
whole idea of authority, of which pater 
familias is the psychological symbol. The 
father, Mr. Gorer finds, is despised as the 
representative of conservatism; in a nation 
of immigrants it was father who clung most 
tenaciously to the old European ideas. The 
father, in short, is the perennial figure of 
King George III, and to make game of the old 
geezer is just another way of perpetuating 
the spirit of 1776. In Europe, where the 
father image is still potent, there is danger 
of dictatorship; but in America the danger 
is rather one of anarchy. 

Well, that’s how we appeared to Mr. Gorer 
after his 8 years’ observation of us. It ex- 
plains to his satisfaction not only why we 
drink so much milk, encourage our woinen 
to wear sweaters and buy pin-up girl pictures 
at the drug store, but also why we distrust 
our politicians, dislike military service, and 
do our best to ignore the painful realities of 
history. 





Power Shortage in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 
Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I reporied on the critical power 








shortage in California and the serious 
situation that labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry find themselves in today. You 
will recail that the Secretary of the In- 
terior advised our Governor that all the 
new power from the Shasta power plant 
was available to the State of California 
and that the Government would not let 
this power go to waste. Again you re- 
member that the Governor asked the 
State public utilities commission to hold 
a hearing and to advise him as to means 
to handle this power for the benefit of 
the people. Again it should not be for- 
gotten that this entire situation was 
created by the unwillingness of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. to exchange power 
with the Bureau of Reclamation for use 
of all Government agencies as well as 
preference customers under Federal law. 

The public utilities commission held 
its hearing. All sides were heard on 
March 12 last. Another informal closed 
hearing on March 29. Today, almost 
4 weeks later, no action by the commis- 
sion. I should like to ask why this inde- 
cision, in this hour of dire need? Is it 
another case of the futility of State reg- 
ulation of utilities? Is it a case of lack 
of authority on the part of the commis- 
sion? Is it a conflict of viewpoint of the 
commissioners? Or is it another in- 
stance of where a giant utility organi- 
zation holds the future of the State in 
the palm of its hand? How much longer 
must California continue to be subjected 
to the complete oligarchy of this large 
corporation? 

From my looking glass, it appears that 
the great squeeze play against the Gov- 
ernment is on. The Secretary of the 
Interior has repeatedly said, “No power 
will go to waste in California.” As re- 
cently as April 3, Mr. Richard Boke, Rec- 
lamation’s regional director in California, 
addressed a letter to R. E. Mittelstaedt, 
chairman of the California Utilities 
Commission, saying: 

Several weeks have elapsed since the hear- 
ing was held in San Francisco on the subject 
of availability of new Shasta’power. You 
will recall it was estimated that water re- 
leases from Shasta Reservoir would increase 
by April 15 to the point where generation 
from the new unit would be possible. This 
date still appears firm. At the hearing, the 
Bureau of Reclamation recommended three 
possible courses of action to be taken by the 
commission. Other than the informal meet- 
ing held last Monday in the commission’s 
office, I have no information as to the com- 
mission’s attitude on the subject. 

You will remember our assurance that no 
power would be wasted at Shasta. Time is 
moving rapidly and I am wondering whether 
a decision by the commission will be forth- 
coming soon. Any information that you can 
give me as to when a determination by the 
commission will be handed down will be 
appreciated. 


Shortly, in a few days perhaps, irri- 
gation demands will require additional 
water releases from Shasta Reservoir. 
These releases will make more power 
generation possible from the new third 
unit at the power plant. Because of the 
successful lobbying of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. and others, the people of 
California now find themselves without 
publicly owned tranmission lines. In 
this crisis the public utility commission 
has failed to act. 


If power is not to be wasted—and the 
Interior Department has promised that 
it will not be—one of two things must 
now happen. The P. G. & E. must agree 
to carry Government power, living up to 
Federal policy, or the Interior must give 
in to the P. G. & E., setting aside Federal 
policy that has been established by the 
Congress of the United States, thus giv- 
ing Jim Black the kilowatts that the 
people of’ California have paid for with 
their hard-earned tax money. If this is 
the outcome, the deal should be entitled 
“How Jim Black Got Between the People 
and the People’s Dam.” 

In a few days the story will be told. 
Perhaps the California experience will 
make us realize here in Congress that the 
only way we can really accomplish the 
full intent of preference to public agen- 
cies will be to pass legislation that no 
privately owned utility can bry Govern- 
ment power unless the power companies 
agree to transmit Government power at 
cost for the use of the Government, pub- 
lic agencies, and the REA cooperatives. 





The Immortal Chaplains 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Immortal Chaplains,” by 
Harry H. Schlacht, reprinted from the 
New York Journal-American of Tuesday, 
March 30, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE IMMORTAL CHAPLAINS 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


“Greater love hath no man—” 

Here is a story of the glory of American 
brotherhood at its best. 

When has there been, when will there ever 
be again—such an epic to stir the hearts of 
men. 

It is the saga of the transport Dorchester. 

It is the greatest story of heroic sacrifice. 

It is a story based on simple faith. 

The night was cold and black. The Dor- 
chester was hit by a German torpedo. The 
sudden explosion terrified the crew. The 
ship was doomed. 

There were four chaplains on board. A 
rabbi, Lt. Alex Goode; a priest, Lt. John P. 
Washington; two parsons, Lt. George I, Fox 
and Lt. Clark V. Poling. 

They distributed the lifebelts to keep the 
men afioat. 

They spoke words of cheer to keep up the 
men’s courage. 

They saw the supply of lifebelts run out. 

They gave away their own. 

They were last seen kneeling together on 
the sinking ship. 

In English: “Our Father, who art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name.” 

In Hebrew: “Schma Yisroel, Adonoy Elo- 
henu, Adonoy Echod.” 

In Latin: “Miserere mei Deus, secundum 
magnam, misericordiam tuam.” 
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Four religions, three languages, one faith. 

Four God-loving souls, who preached the 
glory of God and the brotherhood of man, 
who humbly testified to their convictions by 
their undying deaths. 

Today the Four Chaplains Memorial Com- 
mittee initiates a $500,000 drive to establish 
@ memorial pool at the Bronx Veterans’ Hos- 
pital. It is designed to give a new lease of 
life to 4,500 disabled war heroes. 

The committee is headed by Mr. Irving 
Geist, wearer of the Presidential citation for 
service to disabled veterans. 

The memorial pool will be a living memo- 
rial to American brotherhood. 

Brotherhood is the crying need of the day. 

Botherhood is the crying need of the age. 

Out of the eons of time we can hear the 
voices of Moses and Christ, out of the Holy 
Writ we can hear the voices of the mighty 
prophets of old. 

They talk to us in parable and paradox. 

They talk to us in beatitude. 

They tell us that we are beloved by God 
since we are the creatures of God and made 
in His image. 

From Amos, the prophet of justice; from 
Hosea, the prophet of mercy; from Isaiah, 
singing of the heavenly majesty as the 
destiny of those who live with the love of 
brotherhood in their hearts. 

Let us all rally ‘round the memorial pool. 

Let us all do what we can, let us all give 
all we can to assure its success. 

Let all cities emulate this noble example. 

May we pray for the day when all creed 
lines, race line, and all lines shall vanish. 

May we all be guided by the blessed spirits 
of the four immortal chaplains and march 
forward as one great brotherhood with un- 
divided ranks toward the dawn. 





Thomas Jefferson Anniversary Address by 
Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] at the celebration of the 
two hundred and fifth anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson, at the 
Jefferson National Memorial, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., yesterday, April 13, 1948. 
Let me add that this address is one 
of the best I have ever read in connec- 
tion with such a celebration service, and 
I commend its reading to every Member 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is particularly 
fitting that the Washington chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution should 
sponsor this memorial service commemorat- 
ing the two hundred fifth anniversary of 
Thomas Jefferson’s birth. As a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, I speak 
in all humility of the ideological symbolism 
of Jefferson in American politics. His abid- 
ing faith in the wisdom and sound political 
judgment of an enlightened electorate is 
chiseled in the walls of stone of this national 
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Jefferson shrine at which we honor him 
ay. ‘ 

eH political ideology is the fountain source 
of American political liberalism. It springs 
from the deep wells of human experience 
and sparkles with the ever-refreshing truth 
that the dignity of the individual sustains 
the life of our self-government by a free 
people. This emphasis of Jefferson upon the 
superior rights of the individual in contrast 
to the subordinate rights of government 
encases the very essence of American de- 
mocracy. It is a part of the spiritual values 
of a democracy which Jefferson immortalized 
when he penned these words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

In a very real sense constitutional govern- 
ment in these United States, including all 
the provisions of the Constitution and the 
many laws which were subsequently passed, 
is but an attempt on the part of free Amer- 
icans to effectuate the spiritual values of 
democracy as penned by the inspired hand 
of Jefferson in writing the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We Americans in this day of national and 
world crises would do well to ponder anew 
the spiritual values of democracy from which 
sprung Jefferson’s political faith in the rights 
of the common people. How very apropos 
to the many problems which confront us, as 
well as free people elsewhere in the world are 
these words of Jefferson: 

“The mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored 
few booted and spurred, ready to ride them 
legitimately, by the grace of God. 

“What country can preserve its liberties, 
if its rulers are not warned from time to 
time that the people preserve the spirit of 
resistance? 

“Every government degenerates when 
trusied to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves therefore are its only 
safe depositories.” 

We need to remember that Jefferson’s lib- 
eralism was a constitutional liberalism. He 
believed that the inalienable rights of the 
individual are superior to the vested inter- 
ests of the privileged few who may, from 
time to time, gain control of government. 
He advocated and sought to accomplish his 
humanitarian reforms through constitutional 
procedures. 

It is true that he recognized the basic 
right of a free people to revolt against a 
tyrannical government; but distorters of his 
political liberalism have maligned his advo- 
cacy of government through law by taking 
out of the context of his total political phi- 
losophy his various references to the basic 
right of a free people to revolt, if protection 
of their inalienable rights through govern- 
ment by law is denied them. 

Throughout his political controversies with 
Alexander Hamilton, Jefferson placed his re- 
liance upon an enlightened public opinion 
manifesting itself through the constitutional 
provisions of a government by law. Thus 
he wrote, “Cherish the spirit of our people 
and keep alive their attention. Do not be too 
severe upon their errors, but reclaim them 
by enlightening them. If once they become 
inattentive to public affairs, you and I, and 
Congress and assemblies, judges and gover- 
hors, shall all become wolves. * * * Ex- 
perience declares that man is the only ani- 
mal which devours his own kind; for I can 
apply no milder term to the governments of 
Europe, and to the general prey of the rich 
on the poor,” 


Jefferson’s opposition to the political phi- © 


losophy and program of Hamilton outlines 


the areas of political disagreement between 
liberals and reactionaries which have pre- 
vailed in American politics down to this very 
hour. The legislative issues have changed 
from administration to administration dur- 
ing the intervening decades but the funda- 
mental problems of promoting the general 
welfare and of giving primary importance to 
human values and individual rights in the 
administration of our Government are as 
challenging to statesmanship today as they 
were when Jefferson challenged Hamilton's 
theory of government by the privileged few. 

Jefferson's successful campaign of 1800 in 
which he defeated the Federalist adminis- 
tration and probably checked Hamilton's 
party from establishing a political caste sys- 
tem in America marked a great victory for 
self-government by a free electorate. It was 
a great victory for the Jeffersonian theory 
that the common people of America are ca- 
pable of governing themselves through a 
free ballot box. It was a mandate of the 
people which has been renewed time and 
time again in free elections proclaiming that 
our Constitution and our laws must be in- 
terpreted, accepted, and administered by the 
three branches of our Government as dy- 
namic and flexible statements of basic hu- 
man values and political rights rather than 
as static rules which when narrowly applied 
can be used by the privileged few to defeat 
the general good. Jefferson’s great victory 
in the campaign of 1800 carved deeply into 
American political tradition the great demo- 
cratic truths that if our form of government 
is to survive it must forever remain the ser- 
vant and not the master of our people. 

However, it is well for us to remember, as 
we reflect today on the many great contribu- 
tions of Jefferson to our system of free gov- 
ernment, that Jefferson was a great political 
realist as well as idealist. He believed that 
his theories of representative government 
were worth fighting for and in that fight he 
neither gave nor asked for quarter. 

The campaign of 1800 probably has never 
been equaled in American history for bitter- 
ness and vehement partisanship. In fact 
we can take pride that in our day acrimony 
and political name calling are much less 
prevalent in our national campaigns than in 
the time of Jefferson and Hamilton. How- 
ever, as is to be expected the greatness of 
Jefferson rose above the human frailties of 
the partisans of his time and he taught the 
political lesson that it is political principles 
and not personal differences by which po- 
litical opponents should judge each other 
and be judged by the people. 

Thus, following the bitter campaign of 
1800 Jefferson stated in his inaugural address 
March 4, 1801, in making a plea for national 
unity, “Every difference of opinion is not a 
difference of principle. We have called by 
different names brethren of the same prin- 
ciple. We are all Republicans, we are all 
Federalists.” 

His charity toward political opposition was 
characterized by much of the same spirit of 
tolerance as marked the fairness and for- 
giving qualities of Lincoln. The political 
liberalism of Jefferson and Lincoln have so 
many common basic principles, including 
their emphasis upon the inalienable rights 
of the individual, that students of these two 
greatest of American political humanitarians 
are in general agreement that Jefferson’s 
political views were not without influence 
upon the thinking of Lincoln. Jefferson's 
faith in a dynamic democracy and his many 
challenges to the people to enlighten them- 
selves and govern themselves in the interest 
of all the people were as Lincolnian as were 
many of Lincoln’s statements of democratic 
truths Jeffersonian. 

Thus, when Jefferson wrote, “I am ready 
to say to every human being, ‘Thou art my 
brother,’” he expressed a universal truth 
which comprises one of the great spiritual 
tenets of democracy. It is a truth which, 
on many occasions during the Civil War era, 
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Lincoln similarly expressed when the struggle 
for human rights was once again tested 
under our form of government. This truth 
of the equality of men, expressed so effec- 
tively by Jefferson and Lincoln, is once again 
the subject of controversy in American poli- 
tics as we move steadily forward toward the 
goal of providing full protection of constitu- 
tional guaranties to all Americans irrespec- 
tive of race, color, or creed. 

Individual rights are once again the sub- 
ject of conflict in international relations as 
we take a stand in opposition to a totalitarian 
philosophy of government which would de- 
stroy the right of the people to exercise free- 
dom of choice in determining their political 
rights. 

Although we today are confronted with 
new, and in many respects more complex, 
challenges to free government than those 
which confronted Jefferson and Lincoln there 
can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
choice of governmental principles which face 
us involve the same universal truths of 
democratic government for which Jefferson 
and Lincoln stood. They applied successfully 
those truths in solving the problems of their 
time. Those same immutable principles of 
human values and individual rights are ap- 
plicable to the problems of our time. They 
believed in the power of democracy to ad- 
just to new conditions without destroying 
the superior rights of the individual or yield- 
ing to the lust for power of the state. There- 
fore, in closing, I would suggest that we 
ponder well the words of Jefferson when he 
said: 

“Can one generation bind another, and all 
others, in succession forever? I think not. 
The Creator has made the earth for the liv- 
ing, not the dead. Nothing then is un- 
changeable but the inherent and inalienable 
rights of man.” 





Greek Children as Immigrants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle entitled “Greek Children as Immi- 
grants,” by Soterios Nicholson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and printed in the public- 
letter column of the Washington Post 
under date of April 10, 1948, has come 
to my attention. I send it to the desk 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GREEK CHILDREN AS IMMIGRANTS 


Congress has begun to hear appeals from 
the American people, and particularly from 
Americans of Greek descent, for the taking 
of special steps to meet with one of the 
gravest problems that has ever confronted a 
civilized nation—the problem of the poten-— 
tial loss of its national existence and birth- 
right because of the brutal theft of its chil- 
dren. 

The facts have been obvious before the eyes 
of the world for many months now. Under 
the direction of General Markos and his Com- 
munist terrorists, the Red Balkan bloc of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have aided 
and abetted the abduction of some 15,000 
Greek youngsters from the Greek homeland, 
and have made intensive plans for the steal- 
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ing of 25,000 more. The consequences of 
these deeds of horror have been apparent, 
too, by terror that has struck the heart of 
every Greek parent, who has hastily sent his 
children, insofar as possible, away from Com- 
munist-raided areas into the already over- 
crowded cities of the ravaged Greek penin- 
sula. 

This forced mass migration of children has 
served to aggravate the worst problems of 
overcrowding, disease, malnutrition, which 
has so much complicated the actions of the 
Greek people in trying to meet the Red men- 
ace. Meanwhile, the youths already abducted 
behind the Communist iron curtain are 
heading for a life of training in Red doctrine, 
which will make them agents for world com- 
munism, enemies of their own fathers and 
mothers, to the church into which they were 
born, to the principles of liberty and free- 
dom which have been always cherished by 
Greece. 

Halfway measures will not avail before this 
terrible threat. Obviously, the United Nua- 
tions must smash this Soviet sabotage within 
its ranks and take action against what has 
been characterized as genocide—that is, steps 
calculated to destroy an entire people 
through, for example, robbing a people of 
its children. 

But on the doorstep of Congress itself 
lies the main solution of the problem, which 
can be taken by a number of means. 
Amendment of the displaced persons bill, 
S. 2242, now pending on the Senate calendar, 
is one means of action. Under this bill a 
total of only 100,000 displaced persons and 
orphans would be allowed to emigrate to 
America within the next 2 years, with special 
privileges given to farmers and citizens from 
the Baltic countries, leaving very little hope 
for Greek migration over and above the 
presently highly oversubscribed quota. 

Such amendment as is proposed would 
permit the immigration, if only on a tempo- 
rary basis, of as many Greek children as 
may be necessary under present circum- 
stances, until the present Communist men- 
ace has been dealt with. These children 
could come into the homes of Americans of 
Greek parentage and, in addition, into other 
American homes, thousands of which would 
be eager to adopt these youngsters. Another 
way may be found to bring these children 
in the United States and place them in a 
special boarding school until the danger of 
communism in Greece is removed. 

The well-planned diabolical scheme of the 
Communists can only be nullified by the 
removal of the Greek children to the United 
States. There is no other course open, be- 
cause no matter where the children can be 
removed in Greece, unfortunately, Commu- 
nists exist, in sporadic parts, everywhere— 
even in the islands. 

SoTERIOS NICHOLSON. 





Brasshatism in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an article written by Drew Pearson, 
published in the April 6 edition of the 
Denver Post. The article is in the form 
of an open letter to Maj. Gen. Floyd 
Parks, who is in charge of Army press re- 


lations. Strangely, enough, the Wash- 
ington Post, which carries the Drew 
Pearson column daily, did not carry this 
particular article, I know not why. 

Furthermore, I know nothing of the 
basis for or the documentary proof of the 
very serious charges made in this ar- 
ticle, but they are too shocking to be 
overlooked, and I call them to the at- 
tention of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee. A satisfactory explanation 
should be forthcoming from General 
Parks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


ARMY ADVISED TO CLEAN OUT BRASSHATISM 
(By Drew Pearson) 


APRIL 6, 1948. 
Maj. Gen. FLoyp Parks, 
Army Press Relations, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL: You have written me vari- 
ous letters complaining of my criticism of 
brasshatism. You and I also had a talk 
with the Deputy Chief of Staff, Gen. Joe 
Collins, about certain Army officers who, 
after writing contract terminations highly 
unfair to the Government and favorable to 
private companies, then proceeded to take 
lush jobs with the companies which they 
favored. 

Today is Army Day, when the United 
States Army comes up for special review 
by the American people. This is also a period 
when.the Army is asking for a special draft, 
for universal military training, and for extra 
funds for defense. Personaliy I favor voting 
much of these funds. But I also believe the 
Army owes it to the Nation and especially 
to the men whom it seeks to draft, to clean 
up unfairness, favoritism, and brasshatism 
first. 

There was a lot of talk about this at the 
end of the recent war. But not too much 
was done. That may be one reason why 
your enlistments are low. 

For instance I called to your attention, 
publicly and privately, as early as December 
19, 1947, the amazing fact that the Army 
had permitted the Radio Corp. of America to 
make available to the Germans and Japs 
in 1938 our most priceless radar secrets, and 
that the Army had done absolutely nothing 
to reprove either the Radio Corp. or the 
Army officers who were negligent. 

I asked you first orally, then in a letter 
dated February 2 to give me the facts on 
this case. Having heard nothing from you, 
I have obtained copies of some of the secret 
records myself. They tell a shocking story. 
Here it is. 

Back in 1932 the Signal Corps got orders to 
produce a device for locating the approach of 
enemy airplanes while they were still out of 
sight. Lt. Col. William Blair, commander of 
Signal Corps laboratories at Monmouth, N. J., 
put a young civilian named William D. Hersh- 
berger on this job, under Dr. Samuel Ander- 
son, in the sound and light section. 

Hershberger, working on the idea of having 
radio waves bounce back from an object, 
finally used heavy filament tubes to produce 
a microray machine which he tested out on 
a Signal Corps launch, the Russell, and which 
was able to detect passing boats, towers, and 
aircraft. 

Thus, after 4 years’ intensive work, was 
born the miraculous invention called radar— 
a secret which no foreign country then knew 
about and which the Army believed might 
revolutionize modern warfare. 4 

Shortly after perfecting this treasured se- 
cret Hershberger left the Signal Corps (April 
1936), studied for a time at the University 
of Pennsylvania, then in the spring of 1937 
joined the Radio Corp. of America. 
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A few months later, January 11, 1938, the 
radio corporation filed at the United States 
Patent Office for patent No. 2,401,717, the 
basic patent on radar. It listed as joint in- 
ventors William D. Hershberger and I. Wolff, 
an RCA laboratory man who had done some 
previous work with Hershberger. 

Amazed, the Signal Corps immediately 
asked the United States Patent Office not to 
make the application public. ~ 

This was one of the most priceless inven- 
tions in the history of modern warfare, yet 
the radio corporation not only filed publicly 
for a patent, but also proceeded to apply for 
patents in Japan, Germany, and other foreign 
countries. This was in 1938, at a time when 
Hitler had already taken Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia and when every intelligent observer 
knew war was inevitable. 

Meanwhile RCA asked the Army whether 
the radar inventions were still secret and was 
informed that they were. 

In its answer, March 3, 1938, the Signal 
Corps laboratories declared: “While employed 
at SCL Mr. Hershberger prepared a memo- 
randum on November 22, 1933, disclosing the 
principles of a method for locating a metal 
object by means of reflected radio waves 
* * * it indicated that Mr. Hershberger 
was cognizant of such operation as early as 
1933. 

“Mr. Hershberger’s notebook, page 31, dated 
June 27, 1936, shows a circuit for producing 
pulses which was applied * * * (a de- 
tailed description follows). In any event, 
this invention should be classified as secret.” 

This letter was signed by Capt. David E. 
Washburn, director of the Signal Corps labo- 
ratories, and I would be glad to show you a 
copy. 

However, RCA deliberately flouted the Sig- 
nal Corps’ secrecy order by filing for patents 
in Germany, Japan, and the rest of the world. 
Meanwhile nothing was done either to prose- 
cute or collect damages from RCA. On the 
contrary, David Sarnoff, head of the radio 
corporation, was actually commissioned as a 
brigadier general. Can you imagine what 
would happen to an enlisted man who re- 
vealed a secret to the enemy or even fell 
asleep on guard duty? 

After the war certain people .in the Justice 
Department and the Signal Corps dusted off 
— case and started to prepare a suit against 

CA. 

But suddenly it was called off. It was 
called off about the time Gen. Harry Ingles 
resigned as head of the Signal Corps, March 
31, 1947, in order to take an important job 
with RCA. General Ingles became president 
of the RCA Institute, Inc. 





The Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing editorial entitled ‘Politics in Coal,” 
from the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
April 13. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS IN COAL 

The natural first reaction to the end of 
the coal strike is a sense of relief that this 
menace to national health and safety is past. 
It may reappear at midyear when the exist- 








ing contract expires. But the present crisis 
has ended, as it began, by the arbitrary nod 
of John L. Lewis. 

The way the strike ended, however, cannot 
be gratifying to any thoughtful citizen. For 
it represents national politics at its worst— 
one might even say at its scandalous worst. 
By what right or reason does the Repub- 
lican legislative branch of the Government, 
in the persons of Speaker Martin and Senator 
Bripces, project itself into a labor dispute 
in actual process of handling by the Demo- 
cratic executive authority of the Govern- 
ment? 

Was any permission sought by the Repyb- 
lican interveners or granted by the respon- 
sible Democratic authority for this curious 
maneuver? Was any pledge of future politi- 
cal support, direct or implied, given by Mr. 
Lewis in return for easing him out of a situ- 
ation that was rapidly becoming untenable 
for him by reason both of outraged public 
opinion and Federal court action. 

Was there any reason why Speaker MarTIN 
and Senator Bripces could not have moved 
through proper channels for adjustment of 
the dispute? Could they not have offered 
their solution, which apparently was known 
in advance by Mr. Lewis and was acceptable 
to him, to Mr. Ching, director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service? 

If the plan of settlement were acceptable 
to Mr. Ching, his office would have been the 
logical instrumentality for its implementa- 
tion. Thus would have been avoided, at least 
in considerable measure, the shameless spec- 
tacle of Mr, Lewis and his UMW brazenly by- 
passing the executive authority which had 
brought him to bay. 

He may still learn to his sorrow that his 
effort to snub the Democratic executive 
branch by dealing directly with the Republi- 
can legislative branch was not the best path 
of settlement for him to take. Clearly the 
administration is justified in its resolution 
to hold him to the strictest judicial account 
for ignoring the back-to-work directive of 
the restraining order. 

What the outcome of the trial of Mr. Lewis 
for contempt may be no one, of course, now 
knows nor needs to anticipate. But there 
should be not the slightest doubt of the ne- 
cessity for such procedure, initiated by the 
Attorney General at the instance of Mr. Tru- 
man. In prosecuting the case against Mr. 
Lewis and the UMW, regardless of the strike 
settlement, the administration deserves 
credit. By the same token, its action con- 

*stitutes meritorious rebuke of legislative in- 
terference of palpable political character in 
an executive affair. 

The Nation has suffered grievously from 
the economic sin of Mr. Lewis in this in- 
stance. It should not have to endure the 
political sin of Republican legislators mak- 
ing common cause with him. For however 
beneficial the ultimate result, the fact stands 
out that the purely Republican move had at 
least the ancillary motive of a plain political 
purpose to embarrass a Democratic adminis- 
tration engaged in upholding the authority 
and dignity of government. Even the benef- 
icent result hardly justifies such shabby 
means of attaining it. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
most important single question facing us 
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today is the inclusion of universal mil- 
itary training in our national security 
program. Every American should have 
an opportunity to study both sides of 
this issue. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD an article 
entitled “Is UMT Needed? The Pros 
and Cons,” which appeared in the New 
York Times of April 4. It is an excellent 
presentation of the arguments on both 
sides of this important issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is UMT NEEDED? THE PROS AND THE CONS 


PRO; “IT WOULD SUPPLY AN ESSENTIAL TRAINING; 
IT WOULD SHOW THE WORLD OUR READINESS IN 
DEFENSE” 


(By Howard C. Petersen) 


All of us firmly desire enduring peace and 
the security of our homes from threat of for- 
eign aggression: We differ not on these ends 
but on the means to attain them. 

With the end of the war we hoped for an 
increasingly effective United Nations and, as 
the basis of our foreign policy, buttressed 
those hopes with strong endeavors to make 
that organization work. But even with our 
devotion to that cause, we can perceive that 
the United Nations is wholly impotent to pre- 
vent aggression or war. Our security depends 
on our own strength and that of friendly 
nations. 

There is no such thing as absolute secu- 
rity. The degree of security we achieve is 
determined by our appraisal of external 
threats and by the resources which we are 
willing to devote to our self-preservati6n. 

Certainly, from the record, Russia’s inten- 
tions are aggressive. In endless negotiations 
with Russia since the war we have reached 
agreements only when, as in the Balkan and 
Italian treaties, we made heavy concessions. 
Our overly generous offer on the atomic bomb, 
our efforts to obtain major peace treaties, 
all our dealings, are met with an inflexible, 
unreasoning position. Stalin has unequiv- 
ocally spoken of the irreconcilable conflict 
between communism and democracy. Daily 
the Russian press and radio pour forth ve- 
hement vituperation, hate and lies against 
us. 

Russia has subjugated seven sovereign 
states with a population of 85,000,000. It 
matters not that many of the Russian moves 
have been by indirect aggression—infiltra- 
tion, intimidation, subversion, sabotage and, 
finally, a minority coup, The end result is 
the same: self-government is replaced by 
harsh obedience to the Kremlin. And the 
pace quickens. Czechoslovakia, Finland? 
Who will next feel those heavy pressures, 
pressures backed up by the capability of 
Russian armies speedily overrunning Europe? 

In a world unfortunately ruled by military 
power, as recent history demonstrates, in 
dealing with aggressor nations the lack of 
an ultimate sanction, at least in being, be- 
hind diplomatic actions leads only to appease- 
ment with its disastrous consequences. Our 
recovery program for Europe can be made 
futile through our lack of means to protect 
the independence of Marshall plan countries, 
The time may soon come when nations not 
now under Russian domination will have to 
make the choice, and unless we are mili- 
tarily strong their choice will not be a free 
one. For them, that will mean the loss of 
their freedom; for us, the risk that we stend 
alone in a Soviet-dominated world. 

Our armed forces today have 1,300,000 
men, 300,000 under the strength planned 2 
years ago on very optimistic assumptions. 
Our Army of 550,000 men is chiefly engaged 
in occupation, and is so deployed overseas in 


bits and pieces that it is ineffective as a 


fighting force. In these troublous times we 
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have in this country a strategic reserve of 
only two and a third Army divisions. 

These regular forces are wholly inadequate 
for our security. They should be augmented 
immediately, and to accomplish that the 
President has wisely urged the temporary 
re-enactment of the selective-service law. 

The problem is larger than increasing our 
standing. forces. No one wishes to have se- 
lective service a permanent feature of our 
military policy. But without it and inor- 
dinate costs, we cannot keep regular forces 
in being sufficient for our security. 

Universal military training has been ex- 
haustively examined by a Presidential com- 
mission of distinguished private citizens 
headed by Dr. Karl Compton. It unani- 
mously concluded that military training, to- 
gether with other measures, was essential to 
our security, and recommended the program 
before Congress today. The commission 
proposed that, under civilian control, every 
physically fit man at 18 receive military train- 
ing for 6 months, followed by certain op- 
tional training in the national guard, the 
Reserves, or otherwise. Unlike selective 
service, it is a training, not a service, program. 

Certainly, one clear lesson from the last 
war is that time and space factors will be 
greatly reduced in any future war, and the 
marshaling of our military strength must be 
done with much greater rapidity than in the 
last two wars, when we were protected during 
our mobilization by the oceans and our allies. 

Our war-mobilization plans require an 
Army and Air Force of 1,750,000 men immedi- 
ately ready for action. This is to be expanded 
as rapigly as possible to the first mobilization 
objective of 5,000,000 men. An essential part 
of the initial 1,750,000 is a National Guard of 
690,000 men. Today there are 200,000 men in 
the National Guard, and all our experience 
proves that without universal training we 
will fall far short of a full-strength National 
Guard. Equally important as numbers is the 
provision through universal military train- 
ing of trained men for the National Guard 
and other Reserves which will make them 
much more effective earlier in our mobiliza- 
tion than has ever been true in the past. In 
addition, the objective of 5,000,000 men can 
only be reached with speed if, through uni- 
versal military training, we have built up a 
reservoir of trained military manpower. 

With universal military training, in an 
emergency, we would have a selection and 
induction administration and military-train- 
ing establishments in operation. We would 
not have to strip our Regular forces of men 
to train our citizen forces and thereby greatly 
decrease their fighting strength. Moreover, 
if an emergency came, we would have 800,000 
men in training. All this would save many 
months and many lives. 

There is the comfortable delusion that the 
atomic bomb has made large military forces 
unnecessary. The Compton commission, after 
6 months of study and hearing 200 witnesses, 
including leading scientists and military 
men, unanimously rejected that idea. 

Clearly in the following respects the atomic 
bomb either has not changed or has increased 
the need for large forces: 

(a) If an atomic bomb balance of power is 
achieved between warring nations, the bomb 
may not be used at all. Certainly the fear 
of retaliation deterred the Germans and the 
Japanese from using poisonous gas in the 
last war. 

(b) Moreover, it is inconceivable that we 
would use atomic bombs against friendly 
cities which had been overrun by enemy 
forces. Old-fashioned means—the foot 
soldier—would have to be used. 

(c) Even if atomic bombing broke the will 
of an enemy to resist, it would still require 
large ground forces to seize and occupy enemy 
lands. 

(d) And then there is the need for trained 
manpower for civilian defense against atomic 
bomb attack. 
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Another delusion is that we can obtain 
security merely by buying more airplanes. 
The need for an increased Air Force today is 
imperative, but the Air Force is dependent 
on a well-balanced Army and Navy. Air bases 
must be seized and maintained by the Army 
and sea supply lines must be secured by the 
Navy. 

The fate of civilization as we know it may 
well depend on whether we adopt this pro- 
gram. Universal military training will im- 
measurably strengthen our military posture 
and, equally important, will signal to the 
whole world the united American determina- 
tion fully to discharge the responsibility of 
world leadership. That leadership, backed 
by determination and military strength, is 
the world’s best chance for peace. 


CON: “IT WOULD NOT GIVE US THE RIGHT KIND 
OF AN ARMY; IT WOULD GIVE US A FALSE 
SENSE OF SECURITY” 


(By Hon. Exvsert D. Tiromas, of Utah) 


I am opposed to peacetime universal mili- 
tary training for the sole reason that it is 
the poorest possible way to build an army 
in America, to keep that army strong and 
keep the men in it—from the Commander 
in Chief down to the last private—full of 
pride, patriotism and the morale that makes 
soldiers. 

We have been told that UMT is the only 
fair and effective means of raising and 
maintaining an army consistent with mod- 
ern needs. I hold this is not true. 

A modern army should be an army of 
specialists in given fields. It is not enough 
to say that those specialists should be se- 
lected from a mass of trained men. That, 
of course, is true, but forced training in a 
field in which a selectee is not interested 
may deaden his zeal quite as much as con- 
tribute to his ultimate worth in the Army. 

From the time American boys enter school 
they are taught to choose careers. They do 
not always choose wisely. They need guid- 
ance. But there are, for example, many very 
successful doctors who were successful medi- 
cal students but could find no interest in 
any pre-medical work that was not related 
to their field. Individual initiative has never 
been discouraged in our American educa- 
tional scheme. Would not UMT work in 
the opposite direction? 

The best kind of army we can strive for 
is the army based upon intelligence and high 
morale which we have always been able 
to produce when necessity has arisen. When 
I say that, however, I am not subscribing 
to the minute-man theory, the belief that 
we could raise men overnight and turn mobs 
of persons into a coordinated armed force, 
I had much to do with the introduction of 
the ROTC in our schools. I grant military 
training and military science its proper place 
in our American educational scheme. I 
have always supported these studies just 
as I have supported the teaching of United 
States history and United States constitu- 
tional government. But I am unsympathetic 
toward UMT for the same reason that I am 
unsympathetic with forced courses in our 
constitutional government taught on a level 
which makes for misinformation about how 
our Government functions because of lack 
of preliminary preparation. 

The alternative is a simple one. We know 
from actual history that when Hitler turned 
to complete mobilization, he was able to raise 
an army of 4,500,000 men within a year, de- 
ficient only in noncoms. And here let us 
give the devil his due; Hitler was not, in any 
sense, responsible for what he was able to 
accomplish. He was able to do what he did 
because the Germans, as a result of the 
army limitation provisions of the treaty after 
the First World War, were forced to change 
their whole educational outlook in regard 
to training soldiers. 


~~ 
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The Kaiser’s army was built on the theory 
of pure militarism and availability of suf- 
ficient gun fodder. When the peace after 
the First World War was written, the Allies 
insisted upon limiting the German Army 
to 100,000 men. A German officer countered 
and said, “That will be all right, because 
we will train 100,000 majors, colonels, and 
senior officers.” Then the Allies insisted 
upon a 13-year enlistment period in the 
treaty army to make the army a career for 
the enlistees and the training of great num- 
bers of officers impossible. 

The Germans then changed their educa- 
tional approach to training soldiers. Instead 
of using the mass idea, which has to be used 
when you have UMT, they made entrance 
into their 100,000-man army a matter of 
competition and selection. While the mem- 
bers of this army remained privates during 
their period of service, each was individually 
trained up to his maximum potentiality. 
In this way Hitler was able to expand his 
army of 100,000 into an army of 4,500,000. 

We can do this better than Hitler did be- 
cause there are no restrictions on our train- 
ing programs and we will have trained lead- 
ers for any emergency. Such a method will 
give us an opportunity to give specialized 
training to our Air Force and Navy, and will 
supply officers of all grades for expanded 
Ground Forces. 

Why not concentrate on this type of train- 
ing throughout the whole of our peacetime 
Army? The answer which the advocates of 
UMT will give to this is that we need a mass 
of men to give practical training to our divi- 
sional and corps staffs and commanders. But 
that will come when the emergency arises 
because every battle, every maneuver and 
every campaign must be built around the 
physical aspects of that campaign. 

There are those in our country who feel 
that if we could just establish UMT, Russia 
and the whole world would be good. A re- 
sort to UMT for this reason is pretty close 
to mobilization in anticipation of imminent 
war. Those who know the history of the be- 
ginnings of the First World War know that 
one country mobilized because another coun- 
try mobilized on its border, and mobilization 
was an actual cause of war. However, I do 
not think that France, Italy, Great Britain, 
Canada, and on down through the whole list 
of nations would think that America was re- 
sorting to UMT because she expects to go to 
war against them or expects them to go to 
war against her. 

There is only one country in the world 
that could possibly interpret UMT on our 
part as an act in preparation for war and this 
is Russia. But Russia would not, in my 
opinion, so interpret it. Having known 
nothing in the last several generations but 
UMT, Russia knows the weaknesses of the 
system quite as well as its strength. It 
must be remembered that Russia uses UMT 
for other purposes than raising her army. 
Russia has the problem of national unifica- 
tion, the problem of overcoming diversity 
of language and local nationalistic tend- 
encies. 

I think that a great many people sup- 
porting the idea of UMT are misled by its 
name. Actually, compulsory universal mili- 
tary training would never be compulsory. It 
would never be universal. It would not 
build up our citizenry. 

Five out of every ten men called to the draft 
were rejected. In some States 7 out of every 
10 were rejected. In other States 7 out of 
every 10 were accepted. That means that 
UMT would not be universal, that it would 
not be honestly representative of our whole 
country. The great need now is the de- 
velopment of that backward manhood rep- 
resented in those parts of our country where 
only 3 out of 10 were found acceptable. If 
UMT were based upon the theory of making 
our country strong, those men who were 
found deficient would be built up and made 






















































efficient. Sometimes men were rejected he- 
cause of lack of education, sometimes be- 
cause of poor health. Half of these, I am 
sure, were corrective cases, and many of these 
were accepted by the Army, without correc- 
tion, as the manpower barrel began to empty. 

I want a strong army. I believe that al! 
branches of our armed forces will be put 
back a whole generation if we resort to UMT 
because of the great number of Officers and 
the mass of men who wil! be needed on the 
basic training level year after year. There 
are about 900,000, or maybe a million, boys 
turning 18 each year. It would take fifty 
or sixty thousand junior-grade officers to 
train them. Those officers will be doomed 
to that job. Think what that would do to 
our specialized services. 

I realize that the President's commission 
and all of the armed forces’ high personne! 
declare themselves in favor of UMT. But are 
they? The thoughtful among them want 
a strong, efficient and well-trained Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and they know these 
do not come from boys whose natural make- 
up is not in harmony with the type of train- 
ing necessary for UMT. 





A Demand fer $3,000,000,000 Worth of 
Our Gold for Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reliable information reaches us to the ef- 
fect that the Congress may soon be called 
upon by the administration to follow 
up the Marshall plan with a huge gold 
shipment from the United States to Eu- 
rope for the purpose of stabilizing for- 
eign currencies. The amount has been 
estimated to run as high as $3,000,000,000. 
I think the Congress would be unalter- 
ably opposed to such a measure. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that this 
European request for gold from the 
United States was first made in an off- 
the-cuff statement by Foreign Minister 
Ernest Bevin, who hoped for a shipment 
to Europe of some of our gold reserve 
at Fort Knox. The request took official 
form, however, in the general report of 
the Paris meeting. In fact, the Paris 
planners gave gold an urgent priority, 
inasmuch as they pointed out that no 
lasting economic recovery could possibly 
take place in Europe without a quick and 
basic stabilization of all the European 
currencies involved in the so-called Mar- 
shall countries. 

On the question of American gold 
shipments to Europe, the Paris meeting 
of the 16 participating countries was very 
explicit, indeed. I quote from their 
general report, volume I, pages 28-29, 
as follows: 

It is essential to the success of the whole 
European recovery program that stabiliza- 
tion should be achieved as quickly as pos- 
sible. The year 1948 is crucial. 

The quick success of stabilization will to 
a very large extent depend on adequate for- 
eign assistance being available during the 
period in which stabilization is being 
achieved. 





It would assist the difficult and painful 
operation of bringing inflation under con- 
trol and then stopping it, if supplementary 
external resources specifically designed to 
raise the country’s gold and dollar reserves 
to an adequate amount were made available. 

The amount of such resources that is re- 
quired is the total of the amounts which the 
various countries concerned need to make up 
their gold and dollar reserves to a minimum 
level which will restore confidence. No pre- 
cise calculation can be made of the amount 
required without examining the position of 
each of the countries concerned at the time 
when stabilization is undertaken. But from 
such estimates as can be made the amount 
likely to be required would be of the order 
of $3,000,000,000. 


I think that the Congress agrees with 
me that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee which is now about to consider 
the $6,800,000,000 appropriation for the 

Marshall program, should look into this 
matter of gold shipments immediately, 
inasmuch as it now seems that the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee may not have 
had all these facts available when it 
conducted its hearing on the ERP. 

According to a scarcely noticed AP re- 
lease of December 3, 1947, a top-level in- 
tergovernmental committee of the 
American Government decided against 
asking Congress right then for a $3,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund for European 
currencies to supplement the Marshall 
plan. This decision was taken after 
weeks of intensive discussion in said 
anonymous committee, and reflected the 
fear of the administration that the 
Marshall plan might have run into dif- 
ficulties with American public opinion if 
it had been coupled, as it was in the 
Paris report, with a demand for gold 
shipment in the huge amount of $3,000,- 
000,000. In this manner, the ticklish 
question of American gold shipments to 
Eurepe was postponed until Congress 
had passed the Marshall plan itself. As 
soon as the European recovery program 
had become a law, however, the admin- 
istration would feel itself to be in a much 
stronger position to demand, as a neces- 
sary supplement to the success of the 
Marshall pian, a huge billion dollar gold 
shipment, as demanded by the Paris 
meeting already in August 1947. 

Mr. Speaker, I observe that during all 
the debate on the floor, the bipartisan 
steam roller for the Marshall plan was 
exceedingly careful not to bring before 
the Congress the need for any gold ship- 
ment in connection with the Marshall 
plan. 

However, as late as February 26, 1948, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Sny- 
der, pointed out the necessity for cur- 

.rency rate changes by some of the 16 
nations in the European recovery pro- 
gram. At the same time, the adminis- 
tration rejected any suggestion for a spe- 
cial international monetary conference 
aimed at settling the problems of Euro- 
pean devaluation, 

At the same time, Mr. Snyder insisted 
that the present needs for European 
currency reform did not necessitate any 
changes in the rules of the 48-nation 
International Monetary Fund. Thus, 
once again, this international body crea- 
ted at Bretton Woods was sidetracked, 


with the inevitable result that the only - 
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available source of gold reserve with 
which to stabilize European currencies, 
now is the United States Treasury and 
its gold at Fort Knox. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the Amer- 
ican National Advisory Council on In- 
ternational Monetary and Financial 
Problems thus rejected the idea of chan- 
neling any possible United States gold 
assistance through the International 
Fund, it is safe to predict that in the 
very near future, the pending European 
Currency Conference, once again, will 
demand that the requests for American 
gold shipments made at Paris in August 
1947 now be speeded up. 

The political decision which the ad- 
ministration made in December 1947 
with regard to the postponing of gold 
shipment, will be revised some time dur- 
ing the next few weeks, when Congress 
can expect to be faced with an urgent 
call for an initial gold shipment, as out- 
lined above. 

Finally, that the administration is now 
about ready to act in the gold shipment 
request, was brought out on last Febru- 
ary 28, when the United Nations’ De- 
partment of Economic Affairs in its spe- 
cial report Foreign Exchange Position of 
the Devastated Countries announced 
that the United States was now consid- 
ering means of further assistance. 

Let us today warn the administration 
that it will not get this Congress to 
acquiesce in shipping billions of Ameri- 
can gold, on top of the $5,300,000,000 of 
European aid, which just passed this 
House. 





North Arkansas Has New Tourist Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial taken from the Springdale News, 
Springdale, Ark., the issue of April 8: 


NORTH ARKANSAS HAS NEW TOURIST CENTER 


Sunday we saw for the first time the new 
dam constructed on the Norfork river in Bax- 
ter county, near the towns of Norfork and 
Mountain Home. and the enormous lake it 
has created. 

Constructed as a flood control and power 
project, it is necessary to view the dam to 
appreciate its magnitude. 

The lake created by the dam ana the one 
that will be created by the Bull Shoals dam 
to be built on the White River, will open up 
the greatest tourist and fisherman's para- 
dise in the Middle West. The only thing they 
need to develop the region to its fullest will 
be more good roads. United States Highway 
62 which passes through Springdale and 
crosses the north part of the State, is now 
paved all the way to a point some 10 miles 
east of Mountain Home. 

If you plan a week-end trip or want to 
make a nice Sunday drive, however it is a 
little too far for a 1-day trip, you will enjoy 
this part of the State especially this summer 
when the forests of the area are at their best. 
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The bad part of our trip was the many fires 
that were burning in the Ozark forest Sun- 
day. It seemed that they were ablaze from 
Eureka Springs to Gateway on both sides of 
the highway. 

Like most other people who have never 
lived in or near a large forest, we never paid 
much attention to the program that has for 
its purpose “preventing forest fires.” After 
seeing the extensive destruction that was 
taking place Sunday, and is probably con- 
tinuing this week, we see why it is so im- 
portant that this program be continued and 
expanded at every opportunity. 





Vermont Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there came to my attention an 
outline of Vermont’s laws affecting vet- 
erans, their dependents, and their or- 
ganizations, compiled by William T. Mc- 
Donald, national service officer for the 
Disabled American Veterans, who re- 
cently assumed such duties with his of- 
fice being located in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration center, White River Junc- 
tion, Vt. 

Most of these potential beneficiaries 
under these State laws are not aware of 
the valuable rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions, and benefits available to them, 
under certain circumstances, and there- 
fore I am hopeful that this résumé of 
Vermont’s veteran laws will come to their 
attention. 

The outline is as follows: 

3 BONUS 

Bonus is payable to honorably discharged 
veterans of World War II who lived in Ver- 
mont at least 1 year prior to entering the 
service. Amount—$10 for each month in 
service, not to exceed 1 year. It is also pay- 
able to World War II widows. Remarriage is 
no bar. 

BURIAL ALLOWANCE AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A State allowance is provided for the burial 
of indigent veterans and their widows. Dead 
bodies of veterans cannot be turned over to 
physicians for dissection for the acvance- 
ment of anatomical science 

A State allowance is provided for head- 
stones for the graves of indigent veterans 
and their widows. 

Records of place of burial of veterans are 
to be forwarded to the adjutant and inspector 
general. 

CiVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A conservator may be appointed for the 
property of persons serving in the armed 
forces, 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths. 

Evidence of presumed death or absence of 
a member of the armed forces may be. ad- 
mitted. 

Final adoption decree required to be signed 
by a member of the armed forces may be 
signed and acknowledged before certain mil- 
itary officers. 

Medical certificates for marriage licenses 
may be signed by members of the medical 
corps of the Army, Navy, or Public Health 
Service. 
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Disability of minority is removed for vet- 
erans qualified under the G. I. bill of rights. 
Wills may be proved when subscribing wit- 
nesses are unavailable in the armed forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided for members of the armed forces. 


CLAIMS—ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS— 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Free copies of public records are available 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

Town and city clerks shall furnish vet- 
erans, their dependents, or beneficiaries free 
copies of records required in the prosecution 
of claims for benefits. 

Town and city clerks record discharges and 
make a permanent record thereof. The 
clerk’s fee of 50 cents is paid by the town 
or city. 

A State veterans’ board has been created 
to assist veterans, their heirs or beneficiaries 
in obtaining benefits. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Aid is extended to children of veterans who 
served in the armed forces during World 
Wars I or II and who were killed in action 
or died from other cause as a result of serv- 
ice. Amount, $150 maximum per child, with 
free tuition at State institutions of secondary 
or college grade. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGE, ETC. 

Membership in the Teachers’ Retirement 
Association is continued while in the mili- 
tary service. 

Leave of absence is granted for an elective 
or appointive officer inducted into the armed 
forces. 

Preference is extended to veterans in mak- 
ing appointments to clerical and other posi- 
tions in the State government. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

State employees are reinstated to posi- 
tions of like seniority, status, and pay upon 
application within 90 days following service 
in the armed forces. This is not applicable 
to elective or appointive positions which 
have lapsed. 

The State veterans’ service cfScer must be 
a veteran. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

A uniform veterans’ guardianship act has 
been enacted providing for the appointment 
of a guardian of an incompetent veteran or 
the minor child of a veteran, to receive Cer- 
tain benefits on behalf of such ward. 


HOLIDAYS 


Legal holidays: January 1, February 12, 
February 22, May 30, July 4, August 16, first 
Monday in September, October 12, November 
11, December 25, and Thanksgiving as de- 
creed by the President. 

HOMES 
A soldiers’ home has been incorporated 


for the care of soldiers and sailors and de- 
serving members of their families. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be com- 
mitted to a Federal hospital under the Uni- 
form Guardianship Act. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

The residence period required for divorce 
or annulment of marriage is not affected by 
absence from the State because of military 
service. 

Signing of premarital examination certifi- 
cates by a member of the Medical Corps of 
the Army or Navy is authorized. 


MEMORIALS 
A memorial certificate is issued to the 
next of kin of every Vermonter who died 


while serving in the armed forces during 
World War II. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 

Towns may keep and publish records of 
the soldiers and sailors furnished by such 
towns during any wars or military enterprises 
in which the United States has been engaged, 
certified copies to be deposited in the office 
of the town clerk and in the State library. 

The State war history commission col- 
lects and preserves records pertaining to the 
military and civilian participation in World 
War II. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Banks may make loans to qualified veterans 
guaranteed under the GI bill of rights. 

Relief is extended to indigent veterans and 
their dependents in their own homes, 

TAX EXEMFTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 

FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Members of the armed forces may fish or 
hunt without a license when on leave or 
furlough. 

Collection of income tax on persons in the 
military service is deferred. 


Payments received since February 24, 1941, — 


for services or allowances in the armed forces 
are exempt from gross income taxation until 
6 months after the end of World War II. 

Veterans who served in the armed forces 
of the United States in the Civil War, Span- 
ish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, 
Boxer Rebellion, their wives or widows, and 
disabled veterans of World Wars I and II are 
exempt from poll tax. 

Property of veterans organizations is ex- 
empt from taxation. 

Real and personal property to the extent 
of $1,000 owned by veterans of the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars, or their widows, 
is exempt from taxation. 

Real and personal property to the extent 
of $2,000, owned by disabled veterans of 
World Wars I and II drawing 50 percent or 
more compensation, or the widow of such 
a veteran, or of a veteran of such wars who 
died while serving in the armed forces, is 
exempt from taxation. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc., of a veterans’ organization shall 
be punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 30 days or a fine of $50, or both. 

Towns may make appropriations for rental 
of rooms to veterans’ organizations. 

Most of the above laws have been enacted 
by the Vermont Legislature through the 
sponsorship and cooperation of veteran or- 
ganizations. 

The DAV maintains an Office in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center in White River 
Junction, in charge of Mr. William T. Mc- 
Donald, who renders all types of assistance 
to veterans and their dependents, particu- 
larly in the preparation, presentation, and 
prosecution of their claims for various gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the offi- 
cial voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, 
approved July 15, 1942—active membership 
in the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds or 
injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if born before 
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January 1, 1902) in cash, or by a down pay- 
ment of $5 or more, plus such installments 
as will complete payment of the full fee by 
the end of the second succeeding fiscal year 
(ending on June 30), after which, if not fully 
paid, a carrying charge of $5 per year would 
accrue. A growing percentage are becoming 
DAV life members. Annual membership is 
available at $5. 


DAV SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 

Realizing the need for extending assist- 
ance to all veterans and their dependents 
after the close of World War II, the DAV en- 
tered into an agreement with the Veterans’ 
Administration and the American University 
in Washington, D. C., back in 1944 to train 
some 400 World War II handicapped veterans 
to become national service officers. An in- 
tensive 6-month special course was set up, 
followed by 18 more months of on-the-job 
training in three different regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration under the su- 
pervision of old-time, long-experienced DAV 
service officers. 

The members of the tenth and last class 
of such trainees received their diplomas in 
May 1947 and are now completing their job 
training in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization to provide without cost to the ap- 
plicants expert aid and assistance in the so- 
lution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more ex- 
tensive and effective Nation-wide service staff 
to take care of the problems of all veterans 
and their dependents, and particularly those 
who have service-connected disabilities, than 
the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation on 
behalf of disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents, 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical here to set forth, 
has each year been brought about by nu- 
merous conferences with officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and other agencies of 
the Government. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters of 
the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the Dis- 
abled American Veterans semimonthly news- 
paper, containing accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation as to all existing and pending 
legislation, Presidential Executive orders, 
court decisions, opinions of the Attorney 
General, Comptroller General, and VA Ad- 
ministrator, VA regulations, service letters, 
circulars, and other instructions, as well as 
much other information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
badly wounded World War I veteran, an in- 
surance agent in private life, who has had 
a broad background of 28 years of experience 
in various local, State, and national DAV 
activities, which qualify him to lead an 
organization composed exclusively of Amer- 
ica’s disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization and editor of its news- 
paper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is 
his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the DAV 
and its incorporated trusteeship, the DAV 
Service Foundation. Officials handling funds 
have always been adequately bonded by the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 








NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 

The National Service Headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful buliding 
at 1701 Kighteenth Street NW., Washington 9, 
D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate: the department on legislation, headed 
py Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these serv- 
ice departments, the DAV Service Headquar- 
ters has as its office manager John E. Feigh- 
ner, as assistant national adjutant. All of 
these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions end restrictions of existing law, as le- 
galistically interpreted, and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians, and 
are therefore generally more effective in 
helping disabled claimants to comply with 
technical requirements to prove legal en- 
titlement to benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and equitably entitled. 


DAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The DAV has freely rendered technical help 
to thousands of disabled veterans each year 
in obtaining compensation for service-in- 
curred disabilities, medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, insurance benefits, pensions for 
dependents of deceased veterans, vocational 
training, civil service appointments, and last, 
but really first in importance, suitable, gain- 
ful employment. 

uring the past 18 years, for which rec- 
ords are obtainable, the paid national serv- 
ice officers of the DAV have extended service 
as indicated by the following brief résumé: 
Claims handled—1,525,753; total monetary 
benefits—$132,512,111.87. 

Additional compensation payments thus 
obtained for thousands of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, who might not other- 
wise have been able to procure such needed 
benefits, have converted such beneficiaries 
from local liabilities into community assets. 

It is, of course, not practicable, in a brief 
statistical resume, to indicate the many dif- 
ferent types of service extended by service 
officers, Many liberalizing precedents have 
been established by the decisions obtained, 
which subsequently have proved of value to 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
having similar claims, the results of which 
cannot be computed from service records. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PROVING SERVICE ORIGIN 


Most citizens agree with the DAV that the 
Federal Government should bear the burden 
of providing for the Nation’s defenders, but 
only when it has been established that the 
veteran’s disabilities were incurred in or ag- 
gravated by his military service. 

To prove service connection of a disability, 
however, is not an easy task, except where 
official records show its inception in service. 
An equitable claim cannot necessarily be 
legally established. 

Many different factors may make it ex- 
tremely difficult, and in many cases impos- 
sible, for a veteran factually to prove that 
his disabilities were caused by his war serv- 
ice, even though actually service-incurred or 
aggravated, 

EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


‘he DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program 
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to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran's 
abilities have been matched with the require- 
ments of the job, rather than stressing his 
disabilities. It has been demonstrated by 
the employment record of such disabled vet- 
erans that they have a low absentee record, 
a low turn-over record, a low accident record, 
and a higher efficiency and production record. 
It has thus been demonstrated that to hire 
disabled veterans is just plain, good business, 
bringing benefits directly to them, their de- 
pendents, their communities, their employers, 
and taxpayers generally. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice must be made 
for those who have sacrificed their youth and 
a part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, depend- 
ent upon these heroes, so that other young 
men who, in the future, may be called upon 
to make similar sacrifices, will have the assur- 
ance, on the basis of past performance, that 
if they, too, should also be so unfortunate 
they will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth and as practi- 
cal patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and finanical dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

It is a pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV, and I am sure it 
merits the consideration and support of the 
entire country. 





Federal Aid for Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to insert the following edito- 
rial taken from the April 9 issue of the 
Baxter Bulletin, published at Mountain 
Home, Ark.: 


FEDERAL AID FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


Last week the Senate passed one of the 
most vital pieces of legislation in this ses- 
sion; the bill authorizing appropriations by 
the Federal Government to aid the States in 
maintaining their school systems on a com- 
petent basis. The bill, which passed by a 
majority of 58 to 22, provides that no State 
shall spend less than $50 per pupil per year 
on any of its pupils, and provides $300,000,- 
000 for aid during the first year. Aid will 
be given primarily on the basis of need, with 
rich States receiving very little and poor 
States receiving a great deal. Arkansas is 
due to receive more than $12,390,000, which 


. Will bring its average amount spent per pupil 
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up to $58. This State, with the help of 
Federal funds, will still be third from the 
bottom in educational expenditures and piti- 
fully far below such States as Missouri, 
which spends $112 per student. 

Among the staunch defenders of the bill 
was Senator JAMES WILLIAM FULERIGHT, of 
Arkansas, who delivered a lengthy address in 
which he pointed to the fact that Detroit's 
dog catchers receive far more than Arkansas’ 
teachers. Senator Fuusricut defended the 
bill in the face of such opponents as Senator 
Erm, Republican, of Missouri. The most 
heated opposition came from Senator Harry 
Byrp, of Virginia, who dragged in the extra- 
necus stock argument on States rights, 
charged a “Federal bureaucracy,” and said 
that there was no “guaranty” that funds 
might not be denied in the future to States 
not having separate schools for whites and 
Negroes. Senator Tart, author of the bill, 
showed that only three men will be required 
in Washington to administer the beneficial 
funds which will furnish much-needed aid 
to the impoverished school system of Ar- 
kansas as well as many other States. 





Labor Extension Service Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee opened 
hearings on the labor-extension service 
legislation. As a sponsor of one of the 
bills under consideration, I wish to here- 
by submit the statement made by me at 
the opening of the hearings in behalf of 
this legislation: 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the chair- 
man and the members of the Education and 
Labcr Committee for holding hearings on 
Labor Extension Service at this time. I be- 
lieve this legislation, if enacted into law, 
will extend to millions of wage earners 
throughout America, an educational oppor- 
tunity which has been Jong postponed. The 
average worker in our country has not had 
the opportunity to learn and understand the 
intricacies of our great industrial system 
founded on private enterprise. If an Educa- 
tional Extension Service is provided for the 
worker to learn the fundamentals which con- 
stitute good labor management relations, our 
American way of life will be better prepared 
for the attacks which will be made upon it 
in the future. The well-informed and in- 
telligent worker will be less susceptible to the 
harangues of demagogic radicals who find the 
poorly informed worker a fertile field for his 
propaganda. An educational service exten- 
sion program as called ‘or in this bill, should 
have the support of all management and em- 
ployers who are anxious and willing to coop- 
erate with the employee on a fair and equi- 
table basis to continue or provide good work- 
ing conditions and a living wage. 

My colleague, Congressman TOLLEFSON, of 
the State of Washington, and I have intro- 
duced identical bills for Labor Extension 
Service legislation. 

The theory of Educational Extension Serv- 
ice is not a new one. Back in 1862 the Con- 
gress passed an Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice bill for the benefit of the agriculture in- 
dustry in our country. This legislation was 
sponsored by Congressman Justin Morrell 
and was a bill donating land to each of the 
several States for “endowment, support, and 
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maintenance of at least one college where 
the leading object shall be to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts.” The Gov- 
ernment has followed through on its Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, but it has com- 
pletely neglected any educational aid toward 
the millions engaged in industrial produc- 
tion in our country. 

I have heard employers say that if the 
great majority of our employees understood 
problems of management, there would be far 
less antipathy and bitterness existing in 
labor-management disputes. The _ state- 
ment would work in reverse also, If em- 
ployers had a better understanding of the 
problems and difficulties their employees are 
confronted with, not only from their cost-of- 
living economy, but also from working con- 
ditions, there would be less antipathy and 
bitterness existing in labor-management dis- 
putes. Good employment relations cannot 
maintain where management and employees 
do not acquaint themselves with the others’ 
problems; this can only come about through 
mutual contacts and understanding such as 
a Labor Extension Service as is provided in 
this legislation. 

I believe that such a service, when estab- 
lished, will (1) enable the workers of the 
Nation to understand better the laws under 
which they work, whether it affects their 
hours or conditions of work, (2) acquaint 
them with those methods for conciliation or 
other phases of labor-management relations 
which have encouraged industrial peace and 
social welfare, (3) train them in skills needed 
in the development of the trade-union move- 
ment which is concerned not only with prob- 
lems of hours and wages, but also poses a 
feeling of deep responsibility for community, 
social, and national welfare. 

Today the average worker in our democ- 
racy, especially if he has had to begin work 
at the age of 14 or 16, finds few educational 
opportunities suited to his needs. He has 
rights and responsibilities as a worker often 
little understood. Short courses, informal 
or visual education in labor economics, labor 
law and legislation, in the techniques of 
collective bargaining or in parliamentary 
law are usually impossible to find at hours 
and in places convenient for the wage earner 
after working hours. 

Universities and Federal and State gov- 
ernments on the other hand have given 
millions of dollars year after year to help 
businessmen, engineers, farmers, and profes- 
sional groups increase their special skills so 
as to perform greater service and secure for 
themselves greater rewards. 

World War II intensified our appreciation 
that mass production depended upon peace- 
ful industrial relations. That story, gentle- 
men, is one which history will reveal to the 
glory of the working men and women of the 
United States. With the help of the Labor 
Relations Act, great progress was made as 
workers and management learned to meet 
and bargain peaceably together. Reconver- 
sion and the need for large-scale production 
since the end of the war have made us more 
and more conscious of the need to establish 
good management-labor relations in this 
country. 

As a result, a number of our universities 
have started labor-management schools at 
the undergraduate and graduate level. In 
some cases, workers, backed by their unions, 
attend these resident schools. This is a fine 
movement promising to give us more under- 
standing leadership for jobs in personnel 
management in industry and unions. 

This bill which I am sponsoring is, how- 
ever, different. I believe this proposed 
labor-extension service, addressed to all 
workers interested to gain understanding, 
will contribute far more to preserving the 
democratic way of life in our Nation and to 
the advancement of our productive energies 
than courses for industrial management only, 


This bill recognizes the need for further ex- 
tension programs planned by our great unt- 
versities at the request and with the partici- 
pation of the workers themselves in their 
own localities, just as the farmers now, 
through their voluntary organizations, co- 
operate with the agricultural-extension pro- 
gram. Some of our colleges and universities 
have now begun to give such labor-extension 
service; Wisconsin University, in connection 
with its Workers’ School; the University of 
Michigan through its extension division; the 
State colleges of Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, both land-grant colleges, through 
their extension divisions; and, in connection 
with three labor-management programs, 
namely, at Cornell, Rutgers, and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. These are also land-grant 
colleges. 

In my own State of Indiana, both Purdue 
and the University of Indiana have cooper- 
ated with labor in several short institutes, 
but no permanent plan has been worked out 
as yet, largely due to lack of funds. So far, 
labor has had to carry the main cost of such 
undertakings. 

My bill will provide aid and service to some 
forty-odd-million wage and salary earners, 
It is similar in purpose to legislation now in 
operation which provides agricultural ex- 
tension service to some 6,000,000 farm 
families. This bill has the endorsement and 
approval of all labor organizations. It would 
benefit unorganized as well as organized 
workers, and also management. 

This bill provides that a division be cre- 
ated in the Labor Department to be known 
as the Labor Extension Division and to be 
administered by the Secretary of Labor. This 
Division shall be headed by a director to be 
known as the Director of the Labor Extension 
Division, who shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Secretary of Labor shall formu- 
late general policies for the administration 
of this act after consultation with the di- 
rector. The services are provided by the 
interested universities. 

There will also be established a National 
Labor Extension Council to advise the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the director in formu- 
lating general policies governing the admin- 
istration of the provisions of the act. 

The Council shall consist, in accordance 
with the amended bill now in your hands, 
of 12 members, 6 chosen from a panel 
submitted by bona fide labor organizations, 
nationaf in scope, and 6 chosen from a 
panel submitted by participating institu- 
tions. This Council shall meet from time to 
time at the request of the Secretary of Labor 
or whenever at least a third of the members 
request a meeting. . 

This bill authorizes an amount to be ap- 
propriated adequate for this program and 
based upon an estimate made for the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

At the hearing before the Senate commit- 
tee, some of the members inferred that the 
Labor Department in Washington might have 
too much control over this educational pro- 
gram. In my amended bill, I have supple- 
mented the following, in order to eliminate 
Federal control over the institutions coop- 
erating in the program. 

No department, agency, officer or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any di- 
rection, supervision or control over, or pre- 
scribe any requirements with respect to any 
cooperating institution to which any funds 
which have been or may be made available 
or expended pursuant to this act, No term 
or condition of any agreement or any other 
action taken under this act, whether by 
agreement or otherwise, shall seek to control 
in any manner, or prescribe requirements 
with respect to, the administration, the per- 
sonnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the 
methods of instruction, or the materials of 
instruction of any cooperating institution. 

I feel confident that when the Members 
of the Senate and House learn of the high 
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purposes, the educational value, and the 
mutual understanding which this legislation 
will eventually promote toward industrial 
good will, they will agree that the relatively 
small cost of administering this service wil] 
make it an outstanding Government invest. 
ment, 

This Government Labor Extension Service 
will work in cooperation with universities 
and Colleges throughout the country and in 
that way eliminate the expense of building 
construction, rental of classroom space, and 
other expenses incident to the opening of 
government schools and classrooms. Instruc- 
tion would be given at places such as col- 
leges, schools, and union halls, which would 
be convenient for wage and salary earners. 

The expense involved in operating this 
proposed Labor Extension Service would be 
infinitesimal as compared to the billions lost 
annually in strikes, work stoppages and in- 
excusable misunderstandings by labor and 
management, 





The Inflation Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of April 13, on 
the subject of controls versus inflation: 

STILL THE INFLATION MENACE 


Officeholders grouped about the President 
of the United States still profess to be 
alarmed over a price-inflation menace and 
yet refuse to face the real upward pressures 
on prices, They continue to insist that if 
they are given certain legal powers they can 
prevent the inevitable consequences of Gov- 
ernment policies which are either stupidly or 
craftily designed to create the very evil they 
abhor. 

For a recent illustration of this disorder in 
top-level political thinking, turn to the quar- 
terly report of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Note what it does and what 
it does not say. It asserts a necessity that 
“allocation and related control measures be 
promptly enacted and selectively applied.” 
In other words, the country is up against an- 
other terrific emergency. 

Last fall President Truman went rushing 
to Congress to demand a reinstitution of 
price controls and rationing. Emergency 
action was required to prepare us against 
an April famine. All the experts, from the 
Council of Economic Advisers to the Agricul- 
ture Department, were quite postive that 
otherwise meatless days would become meat- 
less months. 

The only trouble with this prediction was 
that it was wrong. The bottom has not ex- 
actly fallen out of the meat market, but 
there is certainly no famine and no sky- 
rocketing of prices. Supplies are adequate. 
even in spite of a packer’s strike. Prices are 
steady; on many products they have de- 
clined. An Agriculture Department spokes- 
man warns that if we slip back to our pre- 
war consumption rate of 126 pounds per 
person we will have a meat surplus, and 
have to start worrying about price supports. 

The point of this is not just to confound 
the prophets with an unkind reminder. We 
bring it up because we are again hearing 
the same arguments for controls based on 
the same kind of free-wheeling prophecies. 

The CEA’s chairman, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
says it is now more imperative to have these 
control powers than it was last November. 








In other words, if Mr. Truman thought he 
hed an emergency then he has & super- 
emergency now. 

Why? Because foreign aid. and rearma- 
ment will both “entail withdrawal of goods 
from American consumers without a corre- 
sponding curtailment of purchasing power 
in their hands.” The council skips over the 
question whether Government policy might 
be so reshaped as to effect curtailments of 
purchasing power to offset the additions 
thereto which will result from foreign aid 
and rearmament, and so moderate the price- 
inflationary effect of the reduced supply of 
civilian goods for domestic consumption. 

If our Government must spend yet un- 
numbered billions on foreign aid and rearm- 
ament, it can counteract the inflationary 
consequences of these expenditures only in 
one way, by reducing its expenditures for 
other purposes and by correcting its fiscal 
practices which make for credit expansion. 
But, so far from making retrenchment its 
cuiding rule, the administration encourages 
and even urges Congress to pack the budget 
with appropriations which heap fuel on the 
inflation fire. And not only the administra- 
tion following but influential Members of 
the Republican opposition promote Federal 
housing and educational programs which 
would commit the Government to mounting 
expenditures over an indefinite future. The 
Brookings Institution says the outlook for 
maintained fiscal stability is not bright, 
mainly because: 

“There are insistent pressures for larger 
expenditures for a wide variety of purposes 
and against curtailment in other cases. Such 
reductions as are made tend to be more than 
offset by expenditures elsewhere.” 

Federal and local Government expendi- 
tures are not the only source of inflationary 
pressure. The Treasury holds too insistently 
to its easy money practices for the sake of 
keeping the Federal interest account down. 
Wartime amendments of Federal] banking 
law which are harmful in time of peace 
should be eliminated, among them the 
lowered gold cover requirements for Federal 
Reserve notes and reserve deposits of member 
banks, 

The current round of wage increase de- 
mands is fathered by the postwar rise in liv- 
ing costs, which it cannot permanently re- 
lieve and will only aggravate. We think it 
would be quite feasible, even in an election 
year, for the Administration to offer resist- 
ance to the wage drive, provided it first made 
clear its determination to attack price infla- 
tion at its sources. Its sources, as we have 
been arguing, are avoidable and postponable 
public expenditures and the continuation 
into the peace of wartime fiscal devices 
which were questionable even during the 
emergency of war. 

Unless the prime causes of inflation are 
dealt with, no program for suppressing its 
symptoms will avail. Controls worked none 
too well while the fighting war was on; their 
usefulness turned into obstruction of in- 
dustry and trade thereafter. We think their 
reestablishment now is impossible. 





Robert L. Williams, Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Ardmoreite, Ardmore, 
Okla., of April 11, 1948: 
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ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, STATESMAN 


With the death Saturday of Robert L. 
Williams, Oklahoma records the loss of one 
of its most able State builders and notés the 
conclusion of a career of one of its sons 
remarkable in a score of ways. 

Just how great a debt the State owes to 
this dour, highly intelligent, and dogmatic 
character will probably never be completely 
measured. 

When Oklahoma came into being in 1907, 
after its long and checkered career as a Fed- 
eral ward, operated and managed as a Ter- 
ritory, ruled by the Federal courts of the 
land, and offering a hundred anomalies of 
gravity and importance, a vast array of 
problems faced the people. 

One of the major and essential first tasks 
which had to be sconest solved was the es- 
tablishment and proper operations of a 
State judiciary. 

Robert L. Williams was the first chief jus- 
tice of the State. It was his task to make a 
workable code of laws for the adequate and 
proper administration of justice in Okla- 
homa. It was a task made the more difficult 
by the vast mountain of decisions of the old 
Federal courts which still stood and had all 
the effect of law. With amazing fidelity and 
tremendous energy he set at the job and he 
performed miracles. Oklahoma's fine law 
structure today was built on the sturdy 
foundation this short, abrupt and somewhat 
cantankerous genius built. ; 

When he was elevated to the post of Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, another grave and un- 
usual task was placed in his hands. The 
State was then building itself an official 
home—the State Capitol Building. Williams 
with the same indefatigible courage and zeal, 
assumed this responsibility along with the 
maze of other duties the Governor’s office de- 
manded. It is a legend in Oklahoma he per- 
sonally inspected each brick and stone that 
went into the mammoth building—‘Bob 
Williams saw to it,” the legend has it, “that 
Oklahoma received a full dollar in material 
and workmanship for each dollar spent in 
building the State capitol.” 

From the Governor’s chair, he moved into 
the rarified atmosphere of the United States 
court as a Federal district judge. Here again, 
his acute and discerning legal mind made 
history and brought new renown and fame to 
him—and by the same token to his State. 

On retirement from the Federal district 
judgeship to accept an even higher and more 
responsible post on the Federal circuit court 
of appeals, Williams performed, despite ad- 
vancing years and failing strength, with the 
same Samsonlike power which had marked 
his entire life and whole career. 

But time and the wear of the years were 
relentless and brought fighting Bob Williams 
down. And he fought against death with all 
of the stern, unrelenting courage which had 
always marked his life. 

Yes, Oklahoma has lost one of its real 
founders and one of its greater men in the 
death of Robert L. Williams. 





Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I rep- 
resent the Third Congressional District 
of Arkansas, and I doubt if there is a 
group of counties in the United States 
who are more alert and active in all 


‘ phases of agriculture than these 10 


counties. Today, however, I refer espe- 
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cially to that feature of agriculture 
which has to do with soil-building prac- 
tices. 

T have received the following statement 
from Washington County, one of the 
largest in my district, with reference to 
Senator AIKEN’s bill, S. 2318. I ask leave 
to insert that statement as a part of my 
remarks: 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINIS- 
TRATION, FIELD SERVICE BRaNCcH, 
Fayetteville, Ark., April 5, 1948. 
Hon. J. W. “Jmm” TRIMBLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TRIMBLE: For your information, 
consideration, and action, we are enclosing 
our recommendations and endorsement of 
Senate bill 2318 (Agriculture Act of 1948). 

Yours very truly, 

W. Shannon Pharr, Lincoln E. Maupin, 
Roe D. Stokenbury, Opie K. Valen- 
tine, Tom B. Bell, Claud D. Blew, 
Frank Skelton, William Hulsizer, 
E. W. Price, Rollans M. Wilson, Lee 
L. Williams, S. M. Claypool, R. F. 
Morrison, Noah W. Phillips, Powell 
C. Williams, J. B. McCuistion, Earl 
White, G. S. Smith, Dink McKin- 
non. 

After reviewing bill S. 2318, Agricultural 
Act of 1948, and the recommended changes 
of the community committeemen of Wash- 
ington County, Ark., we, the AAA county 
committeemen, as the farmer’s representa- 
tives, approve bill S. 2318, which provides for 
a coordinated agricultural program; how- 
ever, we recommend that (a) and (b) of 
section 101, under title 1, be changed to read 
as follows: 

(a) the educational information and demi- 
onstrational features of such functions shall 
be exercised in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico through the Exten- 
sion Service, in coordination with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Conservation and Improve- 
ment, since this agency is to be charged with 
administrative responsibilities of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948; 

(b) the research and investigation features 
of such functions shall be exercised through 
the Agricultural experiment stations in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico in coordination with the Divisions of 
Soil Conservation and Improvement, herein- 
after provided for in this act. 

Knowing the farmer committee system as 
we do from a farmer’s and committeemen’s 
standpoint, we recommend this system of 
administration. It is a flexible system, oper- 
ated on a local and State basis. Therefore, 
we recommend the Agricultural Act of 1948, 
which establishes the Bureau of Agricultural 
Conservation and Improvement, or any other 
long-range, coordinated, agricultural pro- 
gram, be set up under the farmer committee 
system. 

After consideration of the bill S. 2318, the 
community committeemen's and our recom- 
mended changes, we, the county committee 
of Washington County, Ark., hereby solicit 
your consideration of our recommendations 
and your support of bill S. 2318. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
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the following 
education. 
There has been considerable contro- 
ate concerning the desirability 
1 measures now being considered 
by the House and Senate. These meas- 
ures authorize the appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds to help the States and Terri- 


statement on Federal aid to 






tories finance a minimum program of 
education in the public schools of the 
Nation 

This 


is hardly a new one. Edu- 
cation has long been recognized as a Fed- 
eral as well as a State concern. The 
Congress has enacted some 150 Federal 
aid-to-education bills since 1802. How- 
ever, in the years since 1940 a crisis has 
occurred in our educational system 
which has brought into sharp focus the 
need for further aid from the National 
Government for the purpose of equal- 
izing educational opportunities and as- 
suring minimum educational standards 
throughout the Nation. 

Some of the facts concerning present 
educational facilities for our young peo- 
ple are fantastic. The Federal census of 
12840 showed that 5,000,000 children of 
school age were not attending any school. 
Millions of others attend only part of the 
day or a few months during the year. In 
some areas the expenditure per class 
room is as low as $100 per year, while 
$4,000 is the recognized level for proper 
instruction. 

Despite the efforts of many States and 
communities to raise the level of salaries, 
most of our teachers are grossly under- 
paid. Over 59 percent received less than 
$2,000 for the school year 1946-47 and 16 
percent received less than $1,200. It is 
little wonder that qualified teachers have 
been leaving the profession by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. As a result, many 
of our schools are left in the hands of 
persons without the proper background 
and education for the tremendously im- 
portant task of instructing the youth of 
the Nation. In other cases the schools 
have closed down entirely. 

This deplorabie condition has resulted 
simply because many of our Siates are 
unable to provide adequate funds for edu- 
cational facilities. It is common knowl- 
edge that the States vary widely in their 
ability to support an adequate schcol 
system. For instance, the amount of in- 
come behind each child of school age 
ranged from $1,974 in Mississippi to 
$9,005 in California. 

Ignorance is a national not a local 
menace. Poorly educated persons in one 
area are a constant threat to the stand- 
ards of every area. 

The national eccnomy is an integrated 
unit. Progress is not a regional nor a 
Jocal matter; the flow of goods, services, 
and people is interstate. Each State is 
both a market and a producer for every 
other State. Thus the technical abilities 
and the educational! level of any section 
is the concern of all. Least of all can 
the people of the Pacific Northwest afford 
to take a regional stand on this vital 
issue. Weliveina rapidly growing area. 
Since 1940 the population of the State of 
Washineton alone has increased from 
1,736,191 to 2,233,000. A great many of 
these people come from sections of the 
country which have standards of educa- 
tion way below t at prevail for our 
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area. In this way our Own living and 
cultural standards are directly affected. 
In my opinion, this consideration alone is 
sufficient to secure the support of the 
people of Washington for a Federal aid- 
to-education measure. 

There are those who charge that our 
State will undoubtedly have to pay into 
the Federal Treasury funds which will 
go to other areas. I believe that I have 
already explained why we cannot afford 
to take such a narrow sectional attitude. 
But despite those considerations, we of 
the Northwest in particular can hardly 
criticize a Federal program which will 
benefit one part of the Nation more than 
another. Our section has certainly bene- 
fited more than any other part of the 
Nation from huge expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of recla- 
mation, flood-control, and power-devel- 
opment projects. Our State, ranking 
thirtieth in population for the Nation, 
and contributing only 1% percent of 
the totai annual Federal revenue, re- 
ceived more than any other single State 
for such construction. These projects 
are wealth-creating projects of which 
we are justly proud. They were accom- 
plished with support from all parts of 
the Nation and are a sound investment 
for the Nation as a whole. 

In some respects, this problem is not 
unlike the problem of soil conservation. 
The Federal Government is actively en- 
gaged with the States in a program 
aimed at preventing the erosion of the 
natural wealth in the good American 
earth. Not less necessary is a program 
designed to check the erosion of poten- 
tial talent, or the loss of constructive 
citizenship that takes place wherever 
primary and secondary education is de- 
ficient. It is seriously deficient in many 
of our cities and towns because funds 
are not available to improve it. Certain 
of the less prosperous States are incap- 
able, by themselves, of financing the kind 
of minimum job that needs to be done. 

The issue of Federal aid for standard 
educational facilities is far too important 
a matter to be decided on narrow sec- 
tional grounds. I feel sure that the 
people of Washington will recognize that 
here is a matter which concerns the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation. I hope that 
they will lend their support to a pro- 
gram dedicated to equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity for youth in all parts 
of the Nation. 


New American Fereign Policy 
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Oo 
HON. JAY LeFEVRE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. LrFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I am including an 
article taken from this morning’s New 
York Herald Tribune by Mark Sullivan. 

We all wait anxiously for the Italian 
election returns. A constituent of mine 
inspired by the speech given by our 
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Speaker, Mr. Martin, in Toledo, recently 
sent out a great number of letters to 
American citizens of Italian descent, 
urging them to write relatives and friends . 
in Italy to vote against the Communists 
on April 18, and pointed out the many 
advantages enjoyed by those living in 
a free country. This constituent per- 
formed a most commendable service, and 
I hope many others throughout this 
country did something similar. 

If we carry through on this new Amer- 
ican doctrine, to support all of the other 
free nations in helping them resist the 
expansion of Russian aggression to the 
extent of giving military aid, these na- 
tions must definitely keep up their own 
protective forces. It is too easy to sit 
back and “let George do it.” When the 
threat of Russian communism takes the 
form of military aggression—and God 
forbid that it does come—we will be faced 
with a most intricate defense problem. 
Every means of resistance must be tried 
first and we must have the fullest co- 
operation of the participating nations. 

Mr. Sullivan’s article follows: 


New AMERICAN Poticy Is CALLED BRroanrr 
THAN Monroz DoctRINE—MarK SULLIVAN 
DEFINES ITs CrNTRAL PoINT: STOPPING THE 
EXPANSION OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM; SEEs I1 
EMESGING FROM MARSHALL’S CALIFORNIA 
SPEECHES 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

During 2 weeks beginning about the mid- 
dle of March, our country passed through 
the most momentous change in its foreign 
policy in its history. It is comparable to the 
Monroe Doctrine, adopted in 1823, but im- 
mensely larger. The Monroe Doctrine ap- 
plied only to the Western Hemisphere, while 
the new policy applies to the whole world. 

Many of our people rightly wish to know 
just what this new policy is. While it was 
in process of revealing itself, a public man so 
able and conscientious as Senator BaLpwIn, 
of Connecticut, said: “The people are en- 
titled to know the fvll and unvarnished 
facts about the situation.” * * * What 
is needed really is not the separate facts as 
they emerge in different parts of the world, 
but the sum of them in their relation to each 
other and to the whoie. 


RESISTANCE TO COMMUNISM 


Central in the new policy is that the ag- 
gressive expansion of Russian Communism in 
the world shall have a stopping place and 
be checked. We accept this as cardinal doc- 
trine and we undertake responsibility for 
world leadership in resistance. 

We have decided that if further areas come 
under Russian control, the security of the 
non-Russian countries and world peace would 
be in immediate and extreme jeopardy. We 
have decided that we will not stand by while 
country after country is taken over separate- 
ly as Czechoslovakia was, or as Italy has been 
threatened with being. We have decided that 
we will not merely help individual countries 
save themselves; we will stand back of them 
as a group and we will aid and encourage 
them in grouping together for resistance. 
The documentary statement of this part of 
our new policy is, among other sources, in 
the two speeches of Marshall in California, 
March 19 and 20. The essential words are 
“the United States cannot * * * see the 
other free nations be destroyed one by one.” 

The dynamic part of our new doctrine is 
that we will give concrete help to countries 
immediately threatened, and to those poven- 
tially threatened, and to those who aline 
themselves in resistance to the Russian Com- 
munist drive. We have decided that with the 
complete agreement of these other countries, 
indeed by their request, we must, because of 
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our relative strength, supply moral, material, 
and strategic leadership. We have decided 
that we must mobilize our own resources to 
stop the process of engulfment even if it 
means meeting force with force. 

On the same day on which President Tru- 
man made to Congress the formal declara- 
tion of the new policy, March 17, a military 
pact was being signed in Belgium by five 
European nations—Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg. About this mili- 
tary pact the President said: “This devel- 
‘oment deserves our full support. I am con- 
fdent that the United States will by ap- 
propriate means extend to the free nations 
the support which the situation requires. I 
am sure that the determination of the free 
countries of Europe to protect themselves 
will be matched by an equal determination 
on our part to help to do so.” The omis- 
sion of mention of military force in this dec- 
laration by President Truman was a delib- 
erately careful avoidance of provocative or 
exciting language. It is part of our new pol- 
icy that if the threat of Russian communism 
to these European nations takes the form 
of military aggression, we will give military 
help. 

The reason for the new policy no longer 
needs saying. For over 2 years following the 
end of the war, we had a cherished policy, 
held to by our Government and people com- 
pletely and with almost evangelistic hearti- 
ness. It was that there should be one world, 
dedicated to peace, with Russia cooperating 
ind having appropriate power in it. But the 
Russian Communist heads made it plain that 
Russia did not believe in cooperation and 
would not practice it; that they did not be- 
lieve in one‘world except that it be a Com- 
imunist world. Realization of that forced 
the new poiicy on us. Never was a policy 
irrived at more reluctantly. 


DECISIONS OF TRIESTE 


Once our heads recognized that the new 
olicy must be, they were resolute in lay- 
ing it out and prompt in acting upon it. 
An early step in it was action to restore 
rieste to Italy, to the end that the Italian 
people be encouraged to reject communism 
in the election on April 18. Our new pol- 
icy is determined that Italy shall not be 
taken over by communism and that we will 
take any step, however drastic, necessary to 
enable the Italian Government and people to 
resist. 

Formulation of the new policy, and making 
it concrete in a world-wide, over-all stra- 
tegic concept, was the work of many minds. 
The most directly responsible of them were 
members of a new and comparatively little 
noticed body but one extremely important in 
international policy. This is the National 
Security Council, set up at the time of the 
reorganization of the armed forces last July. 
It is composed of the President, Secretary 
of State, Secretary of Defense, Secretaries 
of the three armed service departments, 
and the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. Various actions of Con- 
gress have approved separate parts of the 
new policy, and the policy as a whole is 
now firm American doctrine. 





Palestine Partition Plan 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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oRD, I include the following article by 
Lowell Mellett: 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
(By Lowell Mellett) 


When the United Nations convenes in a 
special assembly on Friday, strangers in the 
visitors’ gallery should be able to pick out 
the representatives of the United States of 
America by the color of their faces. Their 
faces will be, or should be, red. 

The American representatives will occupy 
a humiliating position, humiliating to them- 
selves and to the great country for which 
they undertake to speak. They will have 
come to argue that the world organization 
should crawl before the threats of a group of 
small Arab countries and reverse itself on a 
decision made a little more than 4 months 
ago. This decision, the partition plan for 
Palestine, was reached in large part because 
of the public and private urging of these 
same American representatives. 

On orders from Washington the American 
delegation back in November worked day and 
night in the Assembly chamber and in hotel 
rooms to line up a majority of the nations 
for the partition plan—the only plan that 
seemed to contain the elements of justice 
and practicality. They were completely suc- 
cessful. Even the Soviet Union agreed. 

Now, on a change of orders from Wash- 
ington, the embarrassed Americans must 
undertake to undo one of the truly con- 
structive jobs thus far accomplished within 
the UN. This of itself would contain no 
cause for humiliation if anything had hap- 
pened to reveal that the original action was 
unwise, unfair, or in any way improper. But 
nothing of that kind has happened. 

The Arab countries, to be sure, have de- 
clared they will not accept the authority of 
the UN, of which some of them are mem- 
bers; that they propose to keep on killing off 
the Jews and nobody can stop them. But no 
great power—certainly not one that professes 
itself prepared to “contain” Russian aggres- 
sion wherever it may show itself—could be 
expected to capitulate to such threats and 
ask the rest of the world to join in the 
capitulation. 

To replace the partition plan, the Ameri- 
can Government will suggest a trusteeship 
under the UN. This is acceptable to neither 
the Arabs nor the Jews. For one thing, 
there is no reason to believe that it can be 
made to-.work or can even be set up before 
the date of May 15, when Great Britain is 
due to relinquish her Palestine mandate. For 
another, it is flagrant afront to both the 
Jews and the Arabs. 

“It certainly seems to imply,” said Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Foreign Min- 
ister, “that the peoples to be placed under 
trusteeship are not sufficiently advanced for 
self-government. Such a suggestion would 
seem to be untenable in relation either to 
the Palestinian Arabs or to the Palestinian 
Jews.” 

If it seems that way to the Australian 
statesman, it is easy to understand how it 
seems to the Jews and the Arabs. The Jews 
have reason for pride in the capacities they 
have shown in developing their corner of 
Palestine. The Arabs could take pride in 
their ability to throw a great power, such as 
the United States, off its stride. Both can 
feel they are capable of governing themselves. 
In any case, both are dead set against the 
trusteeship idea, and that means double 
trouble if the plan is forced on them. 

The United States is engaged in a series 
of brave adventures—all part, presumably, of 
@ concerted whole—to win the world to our 
concept of democracy. What doth it profit 
us that we gain the whole world and lose our 
own soul? has long been asked. An even 
more devastating question, however, is raised 
by this proposed abandonment of our self- 
respect, It is: What will it profit us if we 
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lose our own soul and yet fail to gain the 
whole world? That is one risk we should 
not even calculate, 





The United Nations 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an essay written by one of 
my constitutents, Marlyn Hitchcock, of 
Newark, Ohio, who is one of the winners 
of the essay contest sponsored by the 
American Legion of Ohio. 

It was my privilege to personally con- 
gratulate Miss Hitchcock on being one 
of the winners and upon her achieve- 
ment, and I respectfully urge the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
to read her essay. I also compliment the 
American Legion of Ohio for sponsoring 
such a worth-while program and for 
bringing these winners as their guests to 
the greatest capital of the world. 

The essay follows: 


The United Nations was formed 2 years 
ago. Its purpose was to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, to protect and ex- 
pand human freedom, and to promote human 
welfare. 

The United Nations General Assemby has 
been called the town meeting of the world. 
In it, the United Nations member nations, 
great and small, have equal votes. 

Under the United Nations Charter, the 
Assembly can only discuss world problems and 
recommend action to the Security Council. 
The power to act is held by the Council alone. 
Any one of the Big Five: Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, France, China, or the United States— 
using the veto power, can undo any work that 
has been accomplished. 

So far, the UN, in many peoples’ estima- 
tion, has been nearly a complete failure. 
However, we must remember our own Govern- 
ment was formed in almost the same way. 

Some of the problems discussed by the UN 
are: the control of the atom bomb, reduc- 
tion of world armaments, controls over arma- 
ments, setting up an international police 
force, and reduction of the number of troops 
in former enemy countries. It works on 
small problems, as well as big problems. So 
far no agreements have been reached be- 
cause they cannot agree on any matter. Rus- 
Sia, using her veto power, has blocked many 
large issues. 

So, as Americans realized during the Revo- 
lution that a national government binding 
all States was necessary for the future secu- 
rity of their country, we of the world must 
realize the structure of the United Nations 
Charter must be changed, and a world po- 
lice force maintained to enforce laws. 

First, it seems to me, the absolute veto 
power of the five big powers must be cur- 
tailed. A three-fourths majority vote should 
Pass all decisions. 

Second, we must have world laws and a 
world police force to see that they are 
obeyed. World laws could act in the same 
manner as our own Federal and State gov- 
ernments. The world government should 
deal entirely with matters pertaining to 
world peace and security. Such questions 
as the disposal of the atom bomb must be 
settled if our civilization is to exist. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































All countries must be allowed to join the 
UN, if they will cooperate, and each must 
be assured of peace and security, with free 
elections in its own country. 


rid-wide broadcasting station could 
help much by broadcasting to all the world 
each meeting, and by explaining why each 
amendment is being formed. It could well 
be used by the United Nations to promote a 
feeling of friendliness toward each other of 
the peoples throughout the world. 


A student-exchange program would help 
the people of the world to know each other 
better. By this, I mean students from the 
United States would go abroad, and foreign 
students would come to the United States. 

Through toil and strife our own great 
country has emerged triumphant. I think 
that, in spite of friction and much argument, 
the member nations of the UN are deter- 
mined and will find a real peace. 


The New Dealers Had a Way of Their Own 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
may remembcr the way the New Dealers 
tried to silence their political opponents. 
They began with the smear through their 
stooges in radio and press, and they end- 
ed up with persecutions by Federal paid 
aides. Some remember how the Wash- 
ington Post, through its stooge, Dillard 
Stokes, using his aliases, induced New 
Deal opponents and individuals who were 
anti-Semitic to send him letters and 
communications from various parts of 
the country. 

The letters and articles forwarded to 
Stokes were not necessarily seditious, but 
they were decidedly anti-New Deal, and 
a few of the writers were violently anti- 
Semitic. 

While neither viewpoint was a crime, 
the Washington Post, the New Deal ad- 
ministration, acting through one Red- 
den who, it is said, is now serving a Con- 
gressional Committee in a legal capacity, 
and one William Power Maloney, later 
convicted of either being drunk and dis- 
orderly or of an assault-and-battery 
charge, and roundly condemned by the 
United States Supreme Court in a print- 
ed opinion, caused some 30 defendants 
to be indicted here in Washington. A 
few of those defendants had previously 
been convicted of some criminal offense. 
The others were guilty of nothing more 
than opposition to the New Deal and to 
certain racial groups. 

As some of us remember, a desperate 
effort was made to drag some Congress- 
men through the mud, and in that pro- 
cedure the Washington Post, Stokes, and 
Maloney were quite.successful. Their 
efforts to convict anyone of a crime failed 
miserably because there was no basis for 
the charge made. 

The viciousness, the unfairness, the 
injustice of the whole procedure, was, 
after a couple of years, fruitless effort to 
convict, so apparent, that even the Wash- 
ington Post, which had instigated the 
whole thing, felt called upon to apologize 





publicly for the proceedings. The cases 
were dismissed, but not until a number 
of innocent citizens had been financially 
ruined, some 10 or more lawyers ap- 
pointed by the Court, compelled to serve 
two or more years without compensation 
defending the accused. 


The Canadians seem to have met a sim- 
ilar situation with less delay. A com- 
parison of the two procedures is outlined 
in an editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of April 10, entitled “Canadian and 
American Justice,” which reads as fol- 
lows: 

CANADIAN AND AMERICAN JUSTICE 

The trial of three persons charged with 
conspiracy to libel the Alberta government 
ended before it properly began, thanks to the 
vigorous action of Justice J. Boyd McBride. 

The three defendants live in Ontario, 2,000 
miles and more from Edmonton, Alberta, 
where the trial was held. Dr. Charlotte Whit- 
ton made a study of the child-welfare and 
adoption practices in Alberta. Harold Ding- 
man used the report as the basis for an ar- 
ticle entitled “Babies for Export.” Jack Kent 
Cooke is the publisher of New Liberty maga- 
zine in which Dingman’s article appeared. 

The crime of libel on government is as old 
in English law as the printing press. Mayor 
Thompson tried to make it the law of the 
United States in his $10,000,000 libel suit on 
behalf of the city of Chicago against the 
Tribune. His scheme was defeated by Judge 
Harry Fisher, sustained by the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in 1923. 

It is very easy for Americans to look down 
their noses at the Canadian brethren for ad- 
hering to an ancient, tyrannous device for 
protecting corruption in high places. Amer- 
icans, however, had best not make too much 
of the contrast between our institutions and 
those across the border, for in some other 
aspects of the present case, Canadian prac- 
tices compare favorably with ours, 

A score of men and women were dragged 
from their homes during the war to stand 
trial for seditious conspiracy in Washington. 
These people lived in widely scattered parts 
of the country. They had little in common 
except that most of them were crackpots, 
many of them were anti-Semites, almost all 
of them wished this country to stay out of 
war, all but three or four of them were so 
poor that they could not afford to hire law- 
yers, and all of them held Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal in very low esteem. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
had this strangely assorted group indicted. 
Then, months later, after his original indict- 
ments had been punched full of holes, he had 
the defendants - reindicted. They were 
eventually tried on a third indictment, but 
the old charges were allowed to stand as an 
additional threat. The trial dragged on for 
nearly 8 months. Some of the victims when 
in Washington were farther from their 
homes than Edmonton is from Toronto. 

The judge died, quite possibly of shame 
at the part he had been playing in this 
travesty of justice. That meant a mistrial 
and a chance to dismiss the proceedings, 
but the Government even then persisted 
and only dropped the case when the courts 
refused to waste any more time on the farce. 

There is nothing in this record for 
Canadians to regard with envy. In Wash- 
ington, as in Edmonton, the crime alleged 
was the secondary one of conspiracy. On 
this theory in both cases, the defendants 
were forced to trial in unfriendly surround- 
ings. This was particularly true in the se- 
dition trial which was conducted in a capital 
city filled with pay rollers dependent upon 
the administration. 

The Canadian judge, shocked by the at- 
tempt of the prosecution to switch indict- 
ments at the last moment, dismissed his 
case without further scandal. The American 
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judge allowed the trial to go on. If there 
is little to choose between the behavior of 
the respective prosecutors, there can be no 
doubt that the conduct of the Canadian 
judge was vastly more commendable. 

Both cases emphasize the abuse of the in- 
dictment for conspiracy. It is high time 
that the subject were reexamined by law- 
yers and legislators with a view to correct- 
ing manifest. injustices. 


Nirs. Robert A. Taft 
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Mr. McGRESOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Malvina Stephenson, from the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of April 11, 1948: 

MRS. ROBERT A. TAIT 
(By Malvina Stephenson) 


Brown-eyed Martha Taft, who’s in the 
thick of the Presidential campaign, says she 
finds “less and less prejudice” against a can- 
didate’s wife being politically active and out- 
spoken. 

Political strategy, prompted largely by the 
controversial public activities of: Mrs. Roose- 
velt, has tended to keep the wives of Presi- 
dential aspirants quietly on the domestic 
side, but Mrs. Robert A. Taft’s popularity 
should lead to a reversal of this procedure. 

Mrs. Taft, of course, does not present her- 
self as an independent figure with special 
causes. Her accent is entirely on her hus- 


.band, projecting his position and his per- 


sonality in a sympathetic light. 

If asked to comment on the White House 
policies of Mrs. Roosevelt or Mrs. Truman, 
the wife of the Ohio Senator will respond 
something like this: “I think that the first 
lady, and all other ladies, should do what is 
natural for them, what they're interested in 
If they are married, naturally, they should 
aid their husbands.” 

If Mrs. Taft should move into 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the Nation probably would 
once more hear something from its first lady. 
However, she would make her role secondary 
and leave all leadership to her husband. 

As a candidate’s wife, Mrs. Taft is doing 
whatever she can to “help most.” This has 
called for accompanying her husband on 
many of his trips, making frequent speeches, 
and just winning friends in general. Re- 
cently, for example, she was the first woman 
ever invited to appear on the radio program, 
Meet the Press. 

The broadcast brought a flood of favorable 
mail from listeners all over the Nation. “A 
few were converted,” Mrs. Taft observes mod- 
estly, “and that’s always very pleasing.” 

According to all reports, Mrs. Taft has 
converted a good many persons to her hus- 
band’s candidacy. If she had to sell her 
husband in a few words, she says she would 
emphasize his “courage, frankness, honesty, 
and, of course, his ability.” - 

Then she adds brightly, “there’s no use to 
be frank, if you don’t know what you're 
doing.” 

Mrs. Taft thinks her husband’s least un- 
derstood quality is his ability to get along 
with people. This, she says, has been demon- 
strated by “his part” in the Senate leadership 
that has led to legislative agreements har- 
monizing so many different viewpoints. 

Although Senator Tarr appreciates his 
wife’s anecdotes, he does not go in for story- 





telling in his speeches. “You Just can’t make 
him do something because other people do 
it,” Mrs. Taft smilingly says. 

However, the Senator does have a dry sense 
of humor, according to his wife, and he is 
quick with witty come-backs. . 

Senator and Mrs, Taft generally see eye-to- 
eye on major questions, largely she thinks, 
because of their common background. He 
often consults his wife and she does not 
hesitate to raise her questions. For instance, 
there was the time the Senator gave Mrs. 
Taft a preview of his speech criticizing the 
Nuernberg trials. 

“when he had finished I said, ‘Bob, that’s 
going to be very unpopular,’” she reported 
later. “And he responded, ‘I know it, but I 
believe it so strongly, I'd be ashamed of my- 
self if I didn’t say it.’” 

Mrs. Taft often stresses her husband’s 
courage. She reminds her audiences that 
the Senator could have had an easy berth 
as chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, but instead he chose to tackle the Labor 
Committee because he thought the country 
desperately needed some new labor legisla- 
tion. At this point, Mrs. Taft is ready to an- 
swer critics of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Relaxing from heavy political thinking, 
Senator and Mrs, Taft share a common in- 
terest in such recreation as fishing and good 
music. A family songfest is not unusual, and 
occasionally Senator Tarr will sit at the 
piano and play a selection from his limited 
musical repertoire. 

“All he really remembers is a noisy piece 
called ‘The Storm,’ ” Mrs, Taft explains, “and 
it’s simply terrible.” 

Politics comes naturally for Martha Bowers 
Taft. She has heard it all her life. Her 
father, a lawyer, first in Minnesota, then 
Chicago, served as solicitor general in Wash- 
ington, and she was courted by Bos Tarr 
while his father was in the White House. 

Marriage to young Taft in 1914 took her to 
Cincinnati, where as a lawyer’s wife she con- 
tinued to show an active interest in public 
affairs. She was the founder of the Cincin- 
nati League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Taft can’t remember when she first 
started making speeches, but her oratorical 
ability began to receive considerable atten- 
tion in her husband’s race for the United 
States Senate. In 1940 she moved into the 
glare of the national spotlight during the 
Senator’s campaign for the Republican nomi- 
nation. 

Mrs. Taft stands 5 feet 6, has light-brown 
hair brushed with gray and is pleasantly 
plump. A male correspondent in Washing- 
ton pointed out that her grasp of politics and 
capacity for witty analysis is concealed by 
her resemblance to all cheerful and quiet 
housewives, 

Mrs, Taft, of course, will be standing by her 
husband at the Philadelphia convention, and 
she expects at least two of their four sons to 
be there, too, 


But she characteristically minimizes the 
role she will play. She says, “I'll just stay 


at our headquarters and do whatever I’m 
asked.” 





Oregon Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, most 


veterans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
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erences and exemptions, as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of Oregon. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such laws, 
as compiled by David King, department 
adjutant of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 513 Couch Building, 429 South- 
west 4th Avenue, Portland, Oreg., as 
follows: 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A county allowance is provided for burial 
of indigent veterans, their wives or widows 
and minor children, after I year’s residence 
in the State and 3 months’ residence in the 
county from which such benefits are re- 
quested. 

The Lincoln Memorial Cemetery in Port- 
land has been enlarged and is to be main- 
tained as a national cemetery for veterans 
when accepted as such by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The State has purchased a burial plot for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and 
the Philippine Insurrection. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A conservator may be appointed by the 
court having proper probate jurisdiction for 
persons absent, interred, etc., in the armed 
forces. 

Acknowledgement is made of legal instru- 
merts executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and ‘voting is pro- 


vided. 
CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Certificates of vital records for certain 
purposes are furnished to war veterans free 
of charge. 

The Adjutant General is required to fur- 
nish certified abstracts or copies of records 
and documents in his office, without charge, 
to veterans for use in establishing claims 
against the United States. 

Discharge papers are recorded free of charge 
by county clerks or recorders of conveyances. 

County service officers may be appointed 
by county courts to assist veterans and their 
dependents. 

An office of Director of Veterans’ Affairs 
has been set up to assist veterans and their 
depend2nts. Duties of the old War Vet- 
erans’ Service Committee are taken over by 
the Director under this act. 

The Adjutant General is required to assist 
vete ‘ns with claims against the United 
States for pensions, bounties, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Credit is given toward internship for serv- 
ice as a commissioned officer in the medical 
corps of any branch of the armed forces in 
taking an examination for license to practice 
medicine and surgery. 

Educational aid amounting to $35 a month 
for each month of service after 6 months’ 
active duty between September 15, 1940, 
and December 31, 1946, is extended to vet- 
erans of World War II. Funds may be used 
in public or private schools or colleges. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Leaves of absence are granted to State 
and local officers and employees in the mili- 
tary service. 

Preference is granted to veterans under 
State or municipal civil service examinations. 

Preference is extended to war veterans in 
State and local units, and on public works, 
where qualified. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 

Probationary teachers who entered the 
armed service accumulated teaching credit 
while absent but are not placed on the per- 
manently employed list. 
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FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

No right, payment of proceeds of any loan 
under the Veterans’ State Aid Act shall be 
subject to attachment or execution nor 
assignable. © 

Pensions received from the United States, 
or any State or any organization are exempt 
from attachment, execution, etc. 

GENERAL EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 

“War veteran” includes those engaged in 
active service in any war, including the 
period between September 15, 1940, and De- 
cember 8, 1941. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


Notice is given to a department or bureau 
of the United States charged with the pay- 
ment of compensation, insurance, pension, 
or other benefit of certain proceedings under 
the law on guardian or ward. 

HOMES 

The transfer of the State Soldier’s Home to 
the Federal Government is authorized and 
provides for the care of soldiers ineligible to 
enter the Federal home. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

Veterans may be admitted to the State 
tuberculosis hospital. 

Provision has been made for commitment 
and transfer of insane veterans to Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, and chief officers 
thereof have been given certain powers re- 
lating to retention, transfer, etc., of such vet- 
erans. Commitments to in-State hospitals 
by out-of-State courts are recognized. 

LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 

Cooperation with the United States in the 
settlement of veterans and their widows on 
State and other lands suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes is provided. 

A war veterans’ fund has been established 
to purchase farms and homes for veterans. 
Applications for loans not exceeding $3,000 
for the acquisition of farms and homes may 
be made to the Director of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Veterans are to be considered preferred 
purchasers of water and water rights and 
lands developed under irrigation projects. 

MARRIAGE 

Examination and certification of appli- 
cants for marriage licenses by medical of- 
ficers of the armed services is permitted. 

MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING 
PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

Cities and towns may levy taxes or issue 
bonds to purchase sites and erect and main- 
tain community houses for the benefit of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Certain cities may erect memorial build- 
ings in public parks for the use of war vet- 
erans or to acquire property for such build- 
ings, either within or without the corporate 
limits of the city. 

Counties may appropriate certain money 
for the erection of a museum for pioneer 
relics and/or a meeting place for war 
veterans. 

Counties may erect memorial buildings for 
use as clubrooms and meeting places for 
sefvicemen and veterans. 

The county courts of the several counties 
are authorized to pay out. not exceeding $25,- 
000 for memorial monuments, arches or 
buildings, to be used as clubs or meeting 
Places to the memory of soldiers, sailors, or 
marines who served in any war. 

RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 

The valor fund committee is authorized 
to place the names and citations of war vet- 
erans in the State capitol building. 

“War veteran” includes men now in mili- 
tary service and those discharged between 
September 15, 1940 and December 8, 1941. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


EXEMPTION 


Banks, trust companies, anc savings and 
loan associations may make loans to quali- 
fied veterans under the GI bill of rights, 
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Care and financial aid are extended to 
World War I veterans. 

Certain receipts from the Boxing Commis- 
sion to be used for charitable purposes are 
distributed among recognized veterans’ cr- 
ganizations. 

County iid is extended to indigent vet- 
erans, their widows and minor children, 
through veterans’ organizations. 

Placement of veterans, as nearly as pos- 
sible, on the same economic equality as those 
who remained at home has been declared to 
be the policy of the State. 

A committee on postwar readjustment and 
development has been created with specified 
powers. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Disabled veterans are entitled to hunting 
and fishing licenses at nominal fee. 

Hunting and fishing licenses are issued 
to nonresident members of the armed forces 
the same fee required for residents. 
Certain commercial fishing licenses may 
be renewed following discharge from the 


armed forces 






fts to veterans’ organizations are allowed 
as deductions in computing net gifts 

A deduction of $3,000, in addition to other 
personal exemptions, is extended on income 
or intangibles tax while in the armed forces. 

Payment of annual State bar fees is 
exempted during military service. 

Professional land surveyors are registered 
discharge from service in the armed 


~ 








aiter 
torces 

Professional and trade licenses are renewed 
within 60 days following military service 
without payment of the then current license 
tee 

Property owned by disabled veterans and 
their unmarried widows to the extent of 
$1,000 of the taxable value is exempt from 
taxation but is not allowed where the veteran 
receives a pension or disability compensation 
aggregating more than $1,509 

An additional $500 exemption on home- 
steads is provided to unmarried widows of 
veterans of the Civil or Spanish-American 
Wars. 

UNIFORMS, ETC 
Ve I e exempt. from the prohibition 


as to the use and wearing of the insignia, 
uniforms, etce., of the United States Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps. 

ites of any veterans’ or soldiers’ home 
are cxempt from the prohibition as to wear- 
ing of the uniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 





VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Provision has been 


yn of the pre 


nade for State publi- 
ceedings of the annual en- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and the United Spanish War Veterans. 

Unauthorized wearing or use of registered 
insignia, badges, etc., of veterans’ organiza- 
tions is a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
not to exceed $100 or imprisonment for a 
period not to exceed 60 days. 

Counties and cities are authorized to pro- 
vide for meeting places fcr veterans’ organi- 
gations in memorial buildings. 

Meeting places are available to veterans’ 
organizations in armories, courthouses, or 
other public buildings. 


Much of the above-mentioned legisla- 
tion has been enacted by the Oregon 
Legislature through the sponsorship and 
cooperation of the DAV and other vet- 
eran organizations. 

At the present time the DAV has some 
27 chapters throughout the State, most 
of which maintain volunteer or part- 
time service and employment officers. 

In addition to this State-wide service, 
the DAV has three full-time national 
service officers, under the direction of 


Lile Dailey, at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional office, Portland, Oreg. 

These DAV experts render all types of 
assistance to veterans and their depend- 
ents, more particularly in the technical 
preparation, presentation, and prosecu- 
tion of their justifiable claims for various 
types of governmental benefits to which 
they may be lawfully entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the 
Congress in 1932 to render service to, for, 
and by America’s disabled war veterans, 
the DAV has been generally recognized 
as the official voice of America’s disabled 
defenders. 

According to its congressional charter 
of incorporation—Public Law 186, ap- 
proved June 17, 1932, as amended by 
Public Law 668, approved July 15, 1942— 
active membership in the DAV is open 
only to those Americans whose bodies 
bear the scars of wounds or injuries, or 
the blight of ailments or disabilities in- 
curred during, or by reason of, active 
service during time of war in the armed 
forces cf the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled 
veterans of World War IT are becoming 
active members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of 
the DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 
($50 if born before Jan. 1, 1902), in cash, 
or by a down payment of $5 or more, plus 
such installments as will complete pay- 
ment of the full fee by the end of the sec- 
ond succeeding fiscal year (ending on 
June 30), after which, if not fully paid,a 
carrying charge of $5 per year would ac- 
crue. A growing percentage are becom- 
ing DAV life members. Annual member- 
ship is available at $5, 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, the national head- 
quarters of the DAV takes care of all 
administrative matters and records and 
publishes the Disabled American Veter- 
ans’ semimonthly newspaper, containing 
accurate, up-to-date information as to 
all existing and pending legislation, Pres- 
idential executive orders, court decisions, 
opinions of the Attorney General, Comp- 
troller General, and VA Administrator, 
VA regulations, service letters, circulars, 
and other instructions, as well as much 
other information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of 
the DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, 
Minn., a severely wounded World War I 
veteran, who has had a broad back- 
ground of experience in various local, 
State and National DAV activitiés which 
qualify him to lead an organization com- 
posed exclusively of America’s disabled 
war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business 
manager) of the organization and editor 
of its newspaper since 1925, Capt. Cicero 
F. Hogan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 
years, been the depository for the funds 
of both the DAV, and its incorporated 
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trusteeship, the DAV Service Foundation. 
Officials handling funds have always 
been adequately bonded by the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The National Service Headquarters of 
the DAV is now located in a beautiful 
building at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington 9, D, C., which was acquired 
by the organization in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located 
the department of claims, headed by 
William E. Tate; the department of legis- 
lation, headed by Francis Sullivan; and 
the devartment of public relations and 
emplcyment, headed by Millard W. Rice. 
In addition to these service departments, 
the DAV service headquarters has its of- 
fice manager, John E. Feighner, as as- 
sistant national adjutant. All of these 
varicus departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are them- 
selves war-wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all 
about the technical complications that 
disabled veterans must overcome fac- 
tually to prove the service connections of 
their disabilities to the satisfaction of 
rating agencies of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, under the limitations and re- 
strictions of existing law, as legalistically 
interpreted and as administratively ap- 
plied. 

Understanding such vexatious prob- 
lems by personal experience, DAV na- 
tional service officers are naturally more 
sympathetic than are nondisabled vet- 
erans or Civilians and are therefore gen- 
erally more effective in helping disabled 
claimants to comply with technical re- 
quirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully 
and equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation- 
wide basis, a man-job-matching method 
program to provide suitable, useful, gain- 
ful employment for all disabled veterans. 
Less than 7 percent of the Nation’s 2,- 
160,000 compensated war-disabled veter- 
ans are totally unemployable. The re- 
maining 93 percent are less than totally 
disabled and must, therefore, supplement 
their inadequate compensation payments 
with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some 
worth-while results thus far. The hand- 
icapped veteran’s abilities have been 
matched with the requirements of the 
job, rather than stressing his disabilities. 
It has been demonstrated by the employ- 
ment record of such disabled veterans 
that they have a low absentee record, a 
low turnover record, 2 low accident rec- 
ord, and a higher efficiency and produc- 
tion record. It has thus been proven that 
to hire disabled veterans is just plain 
good business, bringing benefits directly 
to them, their dependents, their com- 
munities, their employers, and taxpayers 
generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all 
Americans that the fight for justice be 
made for those who have sacrificed their 
youth and a part of their bodies or their 
health in our country’s most hazardous 








occupation—its military and naval serv- 
ices during time of war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or who have 
been, dependent upon these heroes, so 
that other young men who, in the future, 
may be called upon to make similar sac- 
rifices, will have the assurance on the 
basis of past performance, that if they, 
too, should also be so unfortunate they 
will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see 
to it that America’s disabled veterans are 
adequately provided for should be gen- 
erously supported, as a public investment 
in the future patriotism of our youth, and 
as practical patriotism which brings huge 
humanitarian and financial dividends to 
every community, to every State, and to 
our country. 

As a veteran of World War II myself, 
it is a pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV, and I am 
sure it merits the consideration and sup- 
port of the entire country. 





Why Yellow Margarine? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 26, the margarine bill will 
come up for discussion and disposition. 
There is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing as to what this bill means. This bill 
does not, and cannot, affect State bar- 
riers and State taxes against margarine. 
That is the business of State legislatures. 
This bill, if passed, will remove one- 
fourth of a cent a pound Federal tax 
on margarine. Surely that isn’t worth 
quarreling about. 

However, the bill goes much further, 
and removes the 10-cent Federal tax on 
colored margarine. This 10-cent Fed- 
eral tax was put on margarine to pre- 
vent fraud and deception. It was put 
on to prevent margarine from stealing 
the color—the trade-mark—of butter, 
which is yellow. Just why Congress 
should make it easy for some people to 
pawn off margarine for butter on an un- 
suspecting public is more than I can 
understand. 

1 realize that some people wish to de- 
ceive themselves. They are willing to 
eat margarine if it looks like butter. 
These people do not know, however, that 
they are helping some restaurants and 
hotels to deceive the public by serving 
margarine in place of butter. 

Just why margarine should want to 
parade in a yellow dress, rather than in 
its own beautiful white garment, I can- 
not understand. I am told it is afraid 
it might be mistaken for lard. Well, 
worse things than that could happen to 
margarine. As one, who, during his 
pioneer life, used lard as butter, I can 
sec no great harm even if margarine be 
mistaken for lard, 
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Be that as it may, if margarine does 
not like its white color, then I am sure 
the dairy people have no objection to 
margarine being colored green, pink, red 
or any other color, just so it does not 
help practice deception upon the people, 
by stealing the natural color of butter— 
yellow—the trade-mark of butter. 

Few people know how far this decep- 
tion has been practiced, and the public 
fooled. Recently there appeared in the 
Washington Star a communication 
which clearly sets forth the facts. Here 
is the article: 


MARGARINE AND COLORING 
To the Epiror or THE Star: 


The yearly tempest in a teapot about the 
margarine tax is again with us. Why they 
don’t let this political football die, is beyond 
me. The tax is one-quarter of a cent a 
pound. Now what difference does this tax 
make to any one? Its purpose is merely to 
help to pay for inspection by the Department 
of Agriculture. The 10-cent tax on colored 
margarine should be repealed; yes, and the 
manufacture of this coloring should be for- 
bidden by law. 

In 1944, during the shortages and ration- 
ing, I was employed in a large chain store 
on Miami Beach. We had large quantities 
of colored margarine from time to time. 
This margarine usually was wrapped in plain 
paper and was sold to the unsuspecting pub- 
lic as roll butter at blackmarket prices, both 
with and without ration points. This prac- 
tice was prevalent throughout the area. 

ANDREW W. LARMAN. 





The Grand Canyon Is in Arizona 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, leave 
has been granted me today to extend my 
remarks in the appendix of the Rrecorp 
and include therein a statement which I 
have just received from Mr. J. T. Poling, 
secretary-manager of Greater Arizona, 
Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. Preceding that in- 
clusion, I would like to make a brief ex- 
planation. 

It is universally conceded that the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in 
northern Arizona is the sublimest nat- 
ural feature and phenomenon on earth. 
It is listed as one of the seven natural 
marvels of this planet. In its class it has 
no peer. Certainly it has no superior. 

What amazes me is that I find occa- 
sionally an educated person who does 
not know the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado River is in the State of Arizona. 
Such ignorance is inexcusable, and it is 
hardly plausible for such a one to have 
the idea that it is in the State of Colo- 
rado. It is true that some of the neigh- 
boring States would like to claim this 
great natural feature and would move it 
out of Arizona if they could. We don’t 
mind any of our neighboring States ad- 
vertising the Grand Canyon for us, if 
they give Arizona proper credit. When 
a great exposition was held in Los Ange- 
les more than a quarter of a century ago, 
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in one of the exposition buildings were 
displayed some huge pictures under the 
general title of “scenes in and around 
Los Angeles.” The Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River in Arizona was one of 
these pictures. Personally, I think the 
Santa Fe Railroad shows good business 
judgment in its advertising of the Grand 
Canyon and even going so far as to label 
their great transcontinental railroad 
“The Grand Canyon Route.” 

I would have the Park Service adver- 
tise the Grand Canyon National Park 
very extensively, for there is nothing on 
earth to compare with it, and there is 
no reason why more millions of Ameri- 
cans should not be awed by this stupen- 
dous spectacle. It is advertised in many 
ways, but in some of those ways its loca- 
tion is not made certain. Twice on 
Easter Sunday I have been present at the 
awe-inspiring, deeply moving sunrise 
Faster service on the brink of the Grand 
Canyon. Such services are broadcast 
not only by national networks but by 
short-wave transmission throughout the 
world. Some of the greatest spiritual 
leaders of our time officiate at these 
Easter services, and for years millions in 
all parts of the globe have participated 
in these Easter sunrise services. If time 
permitted I would like to give credit to 
local participants. 

I have carefully read the statement 
from Secretary Poling which follows, and 
I have been indignant because of two 
things. First, that there are otherwise 
well-informed persons who do not kndw 
about the location of this great natural 
phenomenon, the Grand Canyon, and 
second, and more to the point, that an 
agency of our Government is so pinched 
with false economy as to lack sufficient 
means of advertising to appeal to our 
traveling public. This latter deficiency 
can and ought to be quickly remedied. 
Secretary Poling’s statement follows: 


NO GRAND CANYON PUBLICITY 


Next to our climate, the greatest attrac- 
tions Arizona has to offer the tourist are our 
16 national monuments and parks. Leading 
this list in popularity and attendance for 
years is the Grand Canyon National Park. 

In spite of the advertising and publicity 
accorded this greatest of world wonders, there 
are thousands of citizens of these United 
States doubtful as to the actual location of 
the Grand Canyon. Daily, and at the most 
inopportune moments, the park is relegated 
by voice and written word to other States. 

It was stated today that Greater Arizona, 
Inc., has written on numerous occasions to 
speakers, writers, and magazine editors call- 
ing their attention to this discrimination. 
On Tuesday, March 31, over a national radio 
hook-up the moderator, George B. Denny, Jr. 
of Town Hall, in introducing Dr. Daniel Pol- 
ing as an affirmative speaker in the uni- 
versal military training discussion stated 
that Dr. Poling had recently returned from 
the Grand Canyon in Colorado where he 
had conducted the Easter sunrise services. 

“More serious than that—of misrepre- 
senting the location of our Grand Canyon- 
is the appalling discovery that hundreds of 
letters from tourist agencies, automobile 
clubs, chambers of commerce, and other re- 
quests for literature on the Grand Canyon 
are ignored and unanswered by the National 
Park Service,” said J. T. Poling, manager of 
Greater Arizona, Inc. 

“Why? Simply because the Park Service 
has no literature and even lacks postage to 
mail the literature if it were available. The 
frank mailing privileges as well as printed 
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, 


material on the Nation’s greatest wonder has 
been so drastically curtailed that it seriously 
affects the tourist industry to our State. If 
the eastern tourist has been misled as to 
the actual location of our Grand Canyon and 
information from the Park 
srvice about the canyon, he will forget Ari- 
na and the Grand Canyon and spend his 
cation in Maine or Michigan, Canada or 
exico,” said Poling. 
Greater Arizona is taking up this serious 
condition facing Arizona’s tourist industry 
ur Washington delegation and the De- 
partment of Interior. 
Tourists visiting Grand Canyon National 
Park in March numbered 26,110 compared 
with 27,111 in March 1947. 


annat vet any 
annot get any 








Attendance for the travel year, which be- 
gan October 1, totals 137,421, well ahead of 
the 126,203 in the like period of the previous 
year. 








Forgotten Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the mil- 
lions who Served in the armed forces 
not only deserve the highest commenda- 
tion for service to their country but the 
various States have sought to recognize 
this service by giving a token in the way 
of bonus. The State of Ohio and Many 
others have voted legislation recognizing 
these services by granting bonuses to 
World War II veterans. 

While most of the States have so re- 
membered veterans of the recent war, 
the Congress of the United States has 
failed to remember those veterans for 
whom it is the legislative body and the 
only one who might remember them. 

Mr Speaker, I mean residents of the 
District of Columbia who served as World 
War II veterans and on their behalf I 
want to include the radio comment of 
George E Reedy, Station WOL here in 
Washington: 

Occasionally, the peculiar set-up of the 
District’s government, operates to create an 
injustice. This seems to be the situation 
in the case of veterans whose homes, before 
and after the late war, were in the Nation’s 
Capitol 

Their difficulty is simply that there is 
no one to look after them—except the Fed- 
eral Government. And in their case, it is 
a Federal Government in which they have 
no representation. In other words, they can- 
not vote. 

Veterans returning to their homes in other 
areas, found grateful State governments, 
ready to receive them with open arms. 
They were voted benefits and bonuses over 
and above those granted by Congress to all 
ex-Gl's 
trict of Columbia, nor could anything similar 
happen. For here, there is not even a city 
council to ask whether something could be 
done-—for the men who left their homes 
to defend their country against an enemy. 

Representative WALTER E. BreHM, of Ohio, 
has finally stepped into the breach. He has 
introduced a bill, which would give a bonus 
to the District‘s veterans. The amount of 
the bonus, would depend upon a man’s length 
of service and where it was spent. 


ing similar happened in the Dis- 


Under the bill, a veteran would be en- 
titled to $10 for every month in the United 
States that he spent in the armed services. 
For every month spent overseas, he would 
be entitled to $15. A ceiling of $400, would 
be the total he would be allowed. 

It would be overoptimistic to say that the 
chances for passage of this bill is good. 
As I said before, it is a measure to do some- 
thing for men who have no votes. 

But it should be said that the measure 
is entitled to careful consideration. Many 
States have already enacted similar legisla- 
tion. It is harsh to say that the same thing 
cannot be done for men who live in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There is more involved than the simple 
question of being grateful to war veterans. 
That gratitude should be translated into 
something solid and concrete. At the mo- 
ment a bonus would be far more than just 
a wind-fall of money. 

Everyone today is faced with a host of 
difficult problems. Prices keep rising—even 
though they have already out-stripped the 
income of a large section of the population. 
It all means that it is increasingly hard to 
get along. 

To the veteran these problems have an 
especially rough impact. He is struggling 
to make up for the long years that were 
taken out of his civilian career. It is not 
easy, as any of the men and women who 
wore the uniform can tell you. 

They are trying to compete with people 
who were able to keep their businesses and 
their jobs while the war was on. Breaking 
into that kind of competition at this late 
date is tough—unless they get some kind of 
a boost. 

The $400 proposed by Representative 
BrREHM may not seem like too much money 
to a Congress accustomed to dealing in bil- 
lions. It is probably far from a staggering 
sum even when multiplied by the number of 
eligible veterans. 

But it might make the difference between 
success or failure to many a man striving 
hard to forget the war years and become a 
civilian again. At least this measure should 
not be buried without some very careful 
consideration. 





Truman’s Rare Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my own remarks, I am 
including an editorial from the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette of March 31, 1948, 
entitled ““Truman’s Rare Courage.” 


This editorial might also be entitled 
“An Editor’s Rare Courage,” for no one 
could say that the Post-Gazette is a Dem- 
ocratic paper. I think the editor-rises 
to great heights in his effort to be fair to 
the man sitting in the White House, who 
has the most difficult job in the world. 
It makes me feel proud that I live near 
Pittsburgh, where such an appraisal can 
be made without political bias. It is 
probably not just the type of editorial a 
Democratic newspaper would have 
printed, but it is written from an objec- 
tive viewpoint and is well worth the pe- 
rusal of every citizen. The editor is to 
be complimented for his fairness. 


TRUMAN'S RARE COURAGE 


President Truman is said to be telling in- 
timates he doesn’t much care whether or not 
he returns to the White House in 1949. On 
the other hand, the President told his last 
news conference that he’s in the race to stay 
and expects to win it. Whatever his per- 
sonal desires, Mr. Truman’s public actions 
would certainly indicate a lack of concern 
for his own future. b 

The ordinary garden variety of politician, 
which Mr. Truman is often accused of being, 
would avoid the moves the President has 
made in an election year and earlier. As a 
vote getter, the President is giving one of 
the most inept performances in the coun- 
try’s history. But is that a proper basis 
upon which to judge him? We believe not. 
Suppose we examine the record briefly. 

Mr. Truman has twice vetoed an income- 
tax-reduction bill and is expected within a 
matter of days to do it again, although it 
is elementary that an office seeker should 
support tax-reduction measures in an elec- 
tion year. 

At great risk to his own future and that 
of his party, Mr. Truman has reversed his 
stand on Falestine. That is expected to cost 
him valuable support in Key political cities 
like New York. 

Prior to stirring up that particular hornet’s 
nest, the President boldly announced a civil- 
rights program which shook the South to its 
last magnolia blossom. Nor does he show 
any sign of backing down. Apparently, the 
President would rather stand for what he 
believes is right than to be returned to the 
White House. 

Going back further, the President vetoed 
the Taft-Hartley labor law, which had the 
backing of a majority of the American peoplc. 
This action alienated followers in nearly 
every camp but that of organized labor and 
the extreme left. 

And on St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. Truman took 
care of the leftists. He told a New York City 
audience: “I do not want and will not accept 
the political support of Henry Wallace and 
his Communists. If joining them or per- 
mitting them to join me is the price of vic- 
tory, I recommend defeat. These are days 
of high prices for everything. But any price 
for Wallace and his Communists is too much 
for me to pay.” 

On still another front the President has 
gone counter to purely political maneuver- 
ing. His appeal to Congress for prepara- 
tion against aggression calls for prompt 
passage of the European recovery program, 
enactment of universal military training and 
a resumption of selective service. The draft 
and UMT are hardly calculated to endear 
the Chief Executive to much of the elector- 
ate. Nor do tax-ridden Americans relish 
additional expenditures for preparedness and 
foreign aid. 

These things do not have the sound of a 
man who puts personal political considera- 
tions above what he feels is best for the 
country. On the contrary, they have brought 
down around his ears the most unbridled 
abuse. 

Call Harry Truman inept, to which his 
record on domestic economic affairs bears 
painful witness. Make jokes about his piano 
playing, his uninspiring radio personality, his 
sulky cap, some of his advisers, and the back 
porch he put on the White House. But don’t 
in the face of the President’s record, damn 
his simple honesty or his manifest political 
courage. 

It is not inconceivable that Mr. Truman, 
realizing that his chances of election are 
pretty well shot, has determined that if his 
days in the White House are to be few, they 
might as well be noted as a time in which 
the occupant spoke his mind at all costs. 

There is no quality more admired by the 
American people than courage. They have 
more respect for the man who goes down 
fighting for what he believes is right than 
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for the opportunist who hangs on through 
expediency. 

If in the next few months Mr. Truman 
continues to show the sort of courage im- 
plicit in his recent public statements, he may 
win back support of important segments of 
his party plus that of many independent 
voters. Indeed, if there is any hope for the 
Democratic Party at this late hour of its 
deterioration, it depends largely upon the 
courage shown by its badgered leader in the 
White House. 





Current Problems Pending Before 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following radio address 
which I made over Station WWJ, in De- 
troit, Mich., on Monday, April 12, 1948: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Detroit area, 
it was on March 15 that I last discussed over 
the excellent facilities of Station WWJ the 
then current problems pending before the 
Congress. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


It was just 2 days later—March 17, St. 
Patrick’s Day—that the President in an 
eleventh-hour scheduled appearance ad- 
dressed a joint session of the House and 
Senate and reported on the critice’ condi- 
tions in Europe. He recommended to the 
Congress the speedy enactment into law of 
a far-reaching program which included 4 
draft law, universal military training, and 
the European recovery program. 

It was a solemn occasion and the gravity of 
the situation was apparent to all who were 
present as well as to the radio listeners. 
The sincerity and earnestness with which the 
President delivered his message left no doubt 
that a great emergency was again confronting 
our country. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


He laid particular stress on the speedy en- 
actment into law of the European recovery 
program, better known as the Marshall plan 
as a foundation of our policy of assistance 
to the free nations of Europe and urged its 
prompt enactment, as the most telling con- 
tribution our Nation could make toward the 
cause of peace. 

His words were heard around the world 
and kindled new sparks of hope in the hearts 
of millions who have been clinging by mere 
threads to the cherished ideals and principles 
of their forefathers. These millions live in 
16 countries within the shadow of the iron 
curtain—daily living in fear that that cur- 
tain will engulf their homelands. These are 
not fancied fears. They have but to look 
at what was once the legitimate boundaries 
of the happy, prosperous and freedom-loving 
people of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia. Just a few days 
ago Finland bowed to Russia and signed a 
10-year mutual-aid pact. It is true that 
Russia pledged herself not to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Finland. But that is 
but a scrap of paper to the man in Kremlin 
who has broken 47 treaties in the space of a 
few years, 

_It is no secret that Soviet Russia has de- 
Signs on Norway, Greece, Turkey, China, and 
Italy, as well as the domination of Berlin 
and—for that matter—all of Germany. 
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On April 18 a national election of the ut- 
most importance will be held in Italy where 
every effort is being made by the Commu- 
nists to intimidate and coerce the voters and 
rig the election. If the Italian people vote 
the iron curtain for that nation our inter- 
national situation will become acute. The 
incidents now occurring are being observed 
by the entire world and the result of the 
election will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the future of the still free countries of west- 
ern Europe. 

As to the Berlin and German situation, 
it is indeed regrettable that the countries 
who fought side by side and conquered Ger- 
many, cannot now cooperate in governing 
within specified zones the people they con- 
quered. 

The ultimate goal of Soviet Russia is the 
complete and final domination by the Com- 
munists of the entire world, and was laid 
down by Lenin long ago. That to some ap- 
pears to be a big order, but Soviet Russia has 
a world-wide organization. It is estimated 
that in 57 countries there are 19,000,000 Com- 
munists ready and willing to bare their 
breasts for the final conflict. The fact that 
they are greatly outnumbered does not alarm 
them because the boast that approximately 
150,000 Bolshevists conquered 150,000,000 
Russians. Their strength does not lie in 
their numbers but in well-laid plans and the 
precision methods with which they execute 
them. Their leaders are trained, cunning, 
and crafty individuals who worm their way 
by one means or another into key positions 
in units of government, labor organizations, 
or for that matter any group—be it large or 
small—and then, before the unwary realize 
it there has been put into operation the 
master plan for that particular offensive 
which was blueprinted in the Kremlin. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


The Congress responded splendidly to the 
President’s dynamic appeal and by an over- 
whelming vote passed the Marshall plan. 
The speed with which this legislation was 
enacted into law was brought about by the 
fact that Members of Congress were deluged 
with letters and telegrams by an awakened 
America. It was quite evident from the con- 
tents of the messages that poured into my 
office that the people of America were deter- 
mined to battle for peace with the same 
vigor and all-out effort with which we had 
successfully waged victorious wars in the 
past. It was with that determination that 
the law was enacted and as one of the re- 
sults, Stalin will shortly learn he has lost 
three of his greatest allies, namely: hunger, 
poverty, and despair. 

It follows that as soon as the benefits of 
the Marshall plan are in full force, this 
present cold war will stop, because the false 
propaganda of Russia will fall upon deaf 
ears. In reality it is a program to wage war 
for peace—by peaceful and humane methods. 
That is why Russia and her stooges in Amer- 
ica have been fighting the Marshall plan. 

Briefly the Marshall plan provides for the 
conditioned participation of the United 
States in a program of foreign assistance that 
covers (1) European recovery, (2) a continu- 
ation of assistance to the international chil- 
dren’s emergency fund, (3) military-type 
aid to Greece, Turkey, and China, und (4) 
economic aid to China. It is intended, if its 
provisions are met, to continue until June 30, 
1952, with annual review, both for authoriza- 
tions and appropriations by the Congress. 
The law recognizes that military security and 
domestic tranquillity are necessary prerequi- 
sites to economic recovery and the mainte- 
nance of peace and free institutions, to the 
degree that it makes provisions for military- 
type aid to those areas which are most beset 
by the dangers of externally sponsored com- 
munism. 

The President has acted with dispatch in 


-order to place the European recovery pro- 


gram into action. He named Paul Hoffman, 
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an outstanding industrialist, as its admin- 
istrator and directed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to turn over at once the 
$1,105,000,000 recovery fund advance which 
Congress authorized. These funds were 
transferred until Congress votes regular ap- 
propriations in order that the sum of $105,- 
000,000 of new aid may be made immediately 
available to Greece, Turkey, China, and 
Trieste in addition to $1,000,000,000 for the 
16 western European nations taking part in 
the joint, long-range recovery effort. 


TENURE OF OFFICE AND COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


I am now serving my eighth consecutive 
term as Member of Congress, having been 
first elected on March 4, 1933, from the 
newly created Sixteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict. The late Hon. Henry T. Rainey of Il- 
linois was the then Speaker of the House 
and it was he who suggested that I accept 
committee assignments that would be most 
beneficial to my constituents. I chose mem- 
bership on the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, because there were some 
fifty-odd national groups in my district. I 
also requested assignment to the Committee 
cn Labor because my constituents were en- 
gaged almost entirely in industrial work, 
and am presently the ranking Democratic 
member of that committee. 

I was also assigned by Speaker Rainey to 
the Pension Committee and was unan- 
imously elected by the House as its chair- 
man in 1936, which office I retained until I 
resigned to accept the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
disbanded the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Committee and placed its legislative 
functions with the Judiciary Committee. 
That act also provided that a Member could 
serve on but one major committee, and in 
view of my long service on the House Labor 
Committee, and its legislative jurisdiction 
over problems so close to my entire con- 
gressional district, I chose to continue serv- 
ice on the Labor Committee and am now 
the ranking Democratic member of that com- 
mittee as well as the ranking House Dem- 
ocratic member on the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations set up under 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley bill and 
which is composed of seven Members of the 
Senate and seven Members of the House. 


IMMIGRATION 


Despite the fact that I am not presently 
a member of the committee handling im- 
migration legislation, nevertheless I con- 
tinue my deep interests in immigration prob- 
lems which antedate even my service in the 
Congress. 

Within a few days after the opening day 
of the Eightieth Congress I introduced H. R. 
732, a bill to provide for immigration into 
the United States of 200,000 displaced per- 
sons who are the unhappy victims of Nazi 
and Communist persecution. I urged its fa- 
vorable consideration in a hearing befure 
the committee and am happy to inform my 
listeners that on April 6 a very important 
step forward was achieved in regard to this 
vital and disturbing problem. The Repub- 
lican controlled subcommittee reported its 
own bill to the whole committee. That 
bill was similar to mine. I trust that the 
whole committee will act favorably upon 
the recommendations of its subcommittee 
and report the bill to the House. If enacted 
into law it will open the doors to qualified 
newcomers and make possible the happy re- 
union of many citizens in the Detroit area 
with their kith and kin. 

I am also gratified to be able to inform 
my radio listeners that the House on April 6 
unanimously passed my bill, H. R. 5137, 
which will bring relief to many thousands 
of American families. This bill is now be- 
fore the Senate and if passed and enacted 
into law will permit entry into this country, 
as nonquota immigrants, the alien husbands 
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of American women. Before the war thou- 
sands of our young women visited their rel- 
atives in the old country, and during the war 
thousands of our American women were over- 
seas serving with the armed forces, the Red 
Cross, USO, and other organizations. 
Many them married while over there and 
because their husbands were aliens they were 
not permitted to return with their American 
ves to this country. Our women’s organ- 
ations have been deeply interested because 
nany families have been disrupted and much 
hardship and distress vas caused by this un- 
rtunate situation. The present law is a 
direct discrimination against American wo- 
manhood because if an American man mar- 
ries an alien woman he can secure her entry 
into our country without delay as a non- 
quota immigrant. However, that law does 
not apply to an American girl who marries 
an alien, and in some instances the American 
irl has had to wait for as many as 7 to 11 
years before she could secure a visa for her 
husband. My biil will remedy this situa- 
tion and I of course appreciate the fact that 
the House approved the measure by unan- 
imous vote. It is now pending in the Senate 
und I sincerely trust that they will approve 
this meritorious measure and that it will be 
enacted into law at an early date. 


CONCLUSION 


egret that time does not permit me to 
‘uss Other important legislation that is 
ling before the Congress, especielly mat- 
s affecting labor and the recent majority 
ort of the Joint Labor-Management Re- 
lations Committee, which was filed on March 
i5, and to which report I made strenuous 
bjection and was joined by Senator Murray, 
Senator Pepper, of Florida, and 
Congressman KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, in a 
minority report which was filed on April 1 
and is numbered Senate Report 986, part 2. 
I will however be broadcasting again on April 
26 over the facilities of this station and at 
that time will discuss further with my friends 
in the Detroit area pending congressional 
problems 
I thank you and gocd evening. 


Oo 


of Montana, 


A Minister Writes About Communism 
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OF 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to eXtend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I enclose a very 
interesting letter from Ben H. 
Moore, minister, of May, Tex.: 
Marcu 8, 1948. 


Rev. 


C. FISHER, 
e Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
ik: Mr. FISHER, there is another mat- 
ter I have been wanting to write you about 
vhich I think is of serious concern to every 
loyal American citizen. 
In the light of what has happened in Hun- 
sary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, more 
tly in Czechoslovakia and is about to 
in Finland; in the light of the 
urposes of world-wide revolution on 
of communism, and the proven 
infiltration, subterfuge, and 
force of a country after taking 
opportunity to worm their 
sitions of influence in labor, po- 
industrial, civic, and educa- 
ink it is high time 
he danger we face 


f every 


right here in America and quit “kidding” 
ourselves that “It can’t happen here.” 

This enclosed clipping proves that it fs 
happening here. Right under our nose, 

I am a Presbyterian minister, serving two 
small-town churches and living in the coun- 
try, where I operate a small ranch. I come 
in contact with a great many average Ameri- 
can citizens. 

We are all of the opinion that proof that 
an American citizen has become a Communist 
should be interpreted as meaning he or she 
has renounced the American way of life and 
has become a traitor to his country. Com- 
munism has proved itself to be anti-Chris- 
tian in its philosophy of life and undemo- 
cratic in its methods. To become a Commu- 
nist one must necessarily adopt other meth- 
ods of political reform than the regularly 
prescribed due processes of law of a demo- 
cratic and free people. 

It is the avowed purpose of communism to 
everthrow our Government and sell us out 
to Russian domination. 

It is our opinion that Americans who em- 
brace communism should be indicted as 
guilty of sedition—traitors to our American 
ideais, institutions, and public interests— 
and should be dealt with accordingly. 

I feel sure I express the sentiments of all 
true American citizens when I say Congress 
should pass laws defining a Communist as 
one who is plotting to overthrow our Gov- 
ernment and providing severe penalties for 
such treason. 

We Americans have been trained all our 
lives to believe in fair play and tolerance of 
other peoples’ political and religious convic- 
tions to the point where we are easy victims 
of communism’s treacherous methods of 
attack 

Shall we wait until it is too late to wake 
up to the fact that “you can’t cooperate with 
the devil’’? 

Communism says the Christian religion is 
stifling to national progress. I can under- 
stand that it is true that Christian principies 
do not permit one to stoop to the same de- 
ceitful, unfair practices of the Communists, 
and therefore would be a handicap to Rus- 
sian expansion as being effected today. 

That which is anti-Christian is of the Devil 
and must be treated as our deadly enemy in 
this democracy of ours. We must fight it 
with all of our forces on every front—politi- 
cal, religious, and educational. 

For the sake of our beloved country, our 
homes, our religious freedom, our American 
way of life, do all you can in Congress to cut 
out this cancer that threatens our life— 
communism. 

Yours sincerely, 
BEN H. Moore. 

May, TEx. 


Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial by the editor of the 
Pittsburgh Catholic, under date of April 
8, 1948. 

This is an appraisal by the editor of 
the failure of the Congress to legislate 
on some very important problems, as 
well as a criticism of some of the legisla- 
tion that has been enacted. It is a 
sweeping castigation of the failure to 
continue price controls in the face of 
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rising prices—something which seems to 
have been forgotten by the public press 
in general. This is really a stinging re- 
buke to the Congress for the mistakes it 
has made. 

To THE POINT 


(By the Editor) 
DEMOCRACY 


Representative democracy has been demon- 
strating both its might and its weakness in 
recent days in this country, its chief strong- 
hold in a world that is yielding in many 
places to the pessismism of dictatorship, By 
passing the European recovery program 
(Marshail plan) legislation, our Congressmen 
clearly reacted to the pressure of public opin- 
ion, aroused by the critical international 
situation. By passing, and over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, a bill to reduce income taxes, our 
Congressmen clearly reacted to considera- 
tions of their own political fortunes, in dis- 
regard of the common good. By passing an 
inadequate rent-control measure and a wea- 
selly social security modification bill, our 
Congressmen clearly reacted to the influence 
of selfish interests, although there is evident 
on every side the evils that selfish interests 
have inflicted on the Nation’s economic 
structure. 

At the same time, our Congressmen con- 
tinued to sit on their hands with respect 
to measures urgently called for to right social 
and cconomic injustices—the raising of the 
minimum wage level, the establishment of 
fair employment standards against racial 
and religious discrimination, and protecting 
of the civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Selfish interests and political con- 
siderations keep this legislation buried, and 
public opinion is not coherent and forceful 
enough to dig it out. 

At the same time, too, our Congressmen 
refuse to honestly face, and correct, the harm 
they did by passing the Taft-Hartley labor 
control bill, although every day brings new 
proof that it is having precisely the effect 
against which its opponents warned. The 
workers are hampered in securing their 
rights, the foes of organized labor are en- 
couraged to resist labor’s rightful demands, 
clumsy and expensive legal machinery is be- 
ing substituted for collective bargaining, hu- 
man rights are being obscured. 

Our Congressmen refuse also to honestly 
face, and correct, the sweeping harm they did 
by killing price controls before the Nation 

ad recovered from war conditions. A 
strange and obstinate silence has set in as 
far as this subject is concerned. No individ- 
ual, Congressman or private citizen, can make 
a move today without paying tribute to the 
profiteers who were let loose on the country 
by the ending of price controls; the food for 
every meal, the rent for every month's hous- 
ing, every single purchase of the necessaries 
of life, all carry the label of exorbitance, for 
which Congress gave its blanket approval; 
and yet Congressmen do not seem to realize 
that this is the basic factor in most of the 
troubles of the country—wage disputes, tax 
reduction, rent control, and so on. 

There is something sardonic in the solemn 
investigations congressional committees are 
conducting into the gray market in steel and 
the hoarding of building materials and es- 
sential machinery; didn’t Congress give the 
go-ahead signal to all of this when it ac- 
cepted the promise of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers that free enterprise 
would put our economic system on a sound, 
equitable footing if only price controls were 
removed? 

There is no reason why the public should 
feel helpless at the sight of the mistakes 
Congress has made. This is an election year, 
and Congress ought to be particularly sensi- 
tive to public feeling; if public demand can 
bring Congress to put through the Marshall 
plan bill, it can also bring Congress to correct 
our domestic affairs. And the billions sched- 
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uled to be spent under the Marshall plan to 
defeat communism in Europe won’t have that 
effect unless we have a sound, just domestic 
economy here in the United States, to prove 
to the world that representative democracy 
is the best form of government. 





Radio Service for Rural Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
America’s rural population will awaken 
to the danger of being denied adequate 
radio service by a bill, S. 2231, now pend- 
ing before a committee of another body. 

Briefly stated, this bill would force a 
break-up of the so-called clear-channel 
radio stations. I know from first-hand 
experience that much of rural America 
receives good and dependable radio serv- 
ice only through the high-powered, 
clear-channel stations. True, smaller 
stations reach into the bulk of the farm 
homes during the daytime, but at night 
millions of farmers cannot get satisfac- 
tory reception from any radio station 
other than the few clear-channel sta- 
tions. Asa result of this situation, much 
of rural America—and this is true of a 
large part of my own congressional dis- 
trict—is compelled to depend upon the 
clear-channel stations for satisfactory 
and dependable radio service. 

The irony of it is that the rural and 
small town audience has always been 
discriminated against in terms of radio 
service. Naturally enough, radio broad- 
casting stations are established in cities 
which can support them. As a result, 
city listeners have the pleasure of not 
only good radio reception but also of 
having a choice of programs. The farm- 
ers on the other hand, most living at 
some distance from a city large enough 
to support a radio station, are in no 
such fortunate position. The radio sig- 
nal reaching them is, because of the dis- 
tance, almost invariably of poorer qual- 
ity. In many, many cases they are lucky 
to get very much of a choice of pro- 
grams at night end for hundreds of 
thousands of radio listeners, I repeat, 
the only dependable nighttime service 
is through the clear channel stations. 

Why then should Congress seriously 
consider §. 2231? The answer is, in 
fairness, it should not. The plain pur- 
pose of the bill is to prevent the use of 
high power by standard broadcasting 
stations and to break down the system of 
clear channel broadcasting. The inevi- 
table result of such an action would be 
to rob the millions of rural listeners of 
—— actory and dependable radio recep- 
ion, 

Instead of giving serious consideration 
of a bill to tear down radio service to 
rural America, we should be giving 
thought to bringing about an improve- 
ment of such service. 

There is still another reason why, in 


My opinion, S, 2231 runs contrary to — 


sound policy for Congress. By S. 2231 
it is proposed that Congress act upon a 
highly technical and complicated ques- 
tion—a question which has been under 
consideration by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for more than 3 
years. What is the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission unless 
it is to deal with such problems? For 
Congress to step in now ane pass Senate 
bill No. 2231 would, it seems to me, be 
a most impractical procedure in addi- 
tion to the injustice it would mete out to 
the farmers of the country to whom 
radio is very important. Not only do 
metropolitan listeners have an advantage 
over the rural listeners in ordinary radio 
reception but FM broadcasting and tele- 
vision is now, and engineers estimate for 
many years to come will be, confined to 
metropolitan residents. 

It is not my prerogative to interfere 
with the actions of another body, but it 
is within my proper province to warn the 
farmers of the Nation and their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress of this ill-advised 
and dangerous threat to radio service to 
millions of American farmers. 





A Challenge of Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Hancock Clarion of April 10, 
1948: 


A CHALLENGE OF PRAYER 


We have been impressed lately by the 
futility of this Nation in its endeavor to meet 
the situation of peace or war. We—all of us 
we feel sure—are much concerned with the 
outlook that is presented to us by the rela- 
tions that now exist between this Nation of 
ours and that of Russia. Both nations seem 
to have arrived at a situation that threatens 
to be broken only by some incident that will 
mean nothing but war; while on the other 
hand if coolness and consideration are ob- 
served by our people and those of Russia, and 
attempt made at understanding, peace can 
be the result. 

Why cannot the latter be the solution 
rather than the blind forboding atmosphere 
of distruct and hatred that can only result in 
destruction? With such a question before us 
the answer seems to be to us, as in like man- 
ner it surely is to the people of Russia, that 
the other party to the dispute is wholly in 
the wrong and will not consider conciliation 
or attempt at understanding. 

With such stubborness and determination 
to carry through our own views both peoples 
will surely go down the road that leads to 
inevitable war that no one desires. No dis- 
pute can ever be settled where such divergent 
views exist as between our Nation and that 
of Russia without some compromise or con- 
sideration being given to the other's point of 
view. We do not mean such compromise to 
encompass a surrender of any vital or funda- 
mental principle—that must never be con- 
sidered—but there are grounds on which 
discussion of issues could be had that might, 
and we believe would, result in better under- 
standing between our nations. These are 
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the things on which our people and the 
people of Russia could and should concen- 
trade their thoughts and aims, and by so 
doing something for good might be accom- 
plished. 

This Nation of ours is the outstanding 
Christian nation of the world and to those 
principles we are committed and must up- 
hold if we shall hope to survive. We think 
Jesus Christ laid down the principles upon 
which all mankind can find a common in- 
terest and a universal purpose of good will. 
There is nothing selfish, or dominating, or 
coercive in any of the principles of Jesus 
Christ. hey are wholly based on love and 
fellowsnip with all mankind. They are based 
on fairness, and honesty, and justice; and 
on these are builded as the foundation of all 
the hopes of man, the principles of freedom 
and liberty. No other religion can claim such 
a foundation, therefore we believe that on 
Christianity rests the hope of the world and 
the salvation of man from destruction 

With this in mind and with the assurance 
of our hope based upon our faith in God, 
we, the people of this great Christian nation, 
are faced with the challenge that must not 
go unanswered. Our people cannot afford 
to allow the principles as laid down by Jesus 
Christ to fail in the world because of our 
Selfish or self-seeking attitude that appears 
to dominate our every act of today. We must 
give to the world these principles of Christ 
or we shall utterly fail to carry on the high 
resolve that has characterized this Nation 
from its inception to the present day. We 
have gone as far we shall be permitted to 
go in helping direct the affairs of the world 
if we do not at once reverse our position 
and stand upon the principles of true 
Christianity. 

One of the outstanding lessons taught by 
the Saviour of Man was to love your enemies. 
That admonition is difficult for many to ob- 
serve. It calls for something within the soul 
that gives us understanding and considera- 
tion of those who despitefully abuse us, and 
by the strength that love of God implants 
we are able to empty our hearts of hatred, 
and malice, and mistrust, and forgive those 
who despitefully use us. 

It is upon this principle of forgiveness 
that rests our attitude today if we shall hope 
to avoid the misunderstanding and enmity 
of those who oppose us. It is by an under- 
standing heart that we may be able to turn 
aside the abuse and injury that face us to- 
day. It is the love in our hearts through 
Jesus Christ that we are able to approach 
those who despitefully use us and meet their 
error and abuse with forgiveness and love 
Why cannot we do that? 

Back to the question of this being a Chris- 
tian Nation, we approach that consideration 
by saying that if our people would gather 
at their places of worship and observe truly 
the principles of Jesus Christ, and with for- 
giveness in our hearts and faith in God, the 
course of the world today in its apparent 
dilemma could, and we believe would, turn 
the trend of affairs in the opposite direc- 
tion that would lead to peace rather than 
war. But it must be a spontaneous and 
united appeal to God on the part of a great 
majority of our Christian people, offering up 
their prayers to the Father for one purpose; 
that being that God will so direct the affairs 
of the world and the decisions of the leaders 
of nations toward understanding and peace 

We are wondering what would be the re- 
sult if on a certain day a great outpouring 
of our Christian people—millions of them- 
would meet at their places of worship or in 
their homes*and with but one thought in 
their minds send up a united prayer to God 
to bring about an understanding between 
nations and direct them in the ways of 
peace? We have the assurance in God's 
Word that He will hear our prayers and give 
us the things we desire, and surely the peo- 
ple of our Nation desire peace. And in that 








united prayer should we not pray for those 
who seem to be our enemies: those of a 
foreign nation upon whom rest the duties 
of government and leadership? 

That do you think would be the reaction 
of Premier Joseph Stalin of Russia if he 


could realize that at a certain hour 50,000,- 
‘ans would be praying for him and 





God to direct his life and his 

he betterment of the world and his 
ople? And what do you think would 
response from God if such a united 
outpouring of prayer should come to Him? 
We believe that if such should be, the course 
of the world would be changed and all na- 
tions could dwell together upon the earth 
in harmony and good will. We believe the 
attitude of the people of Russia and their 

uders would be changed toward us and we 
re sure that cur own people would have a 
different. conception of the people of Russia. 

Why should not the President of the 
ted States call for such a day of prayer 
»y proclamation set a day and hour at 
1 time our people would assemble to 
offer up such a united prayer unto God? 
When we enter a war the President is quick 
to call upon the people to pray for success 
and victory, so why not a call to prayer to 
preserve the peace of the world? Our peo- 
ple have faith in God and we believe if such 
a day is set aside to be observed by all our 
people a marked changed in world condi- 
tions would result. 

In our lowly and humble capacity as edi- 
tor of a small country newspaper we ap- 
proach our President with this appeal and 
beg of him that he proclaim such a day of 
prayer for the understanding and peace be- 
tween the nations of the world 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
editorial appearing in Monday, April 12, 
1948, of the Washington Evening Star, 
entitled “Political Double Talk”: 

POLITICAL DOUBLE TALK 


The Republican Nation: 





11 Committee, 
whose spokesman has a remarkable talent 
ting his foot in his mouth, has 





brought forth a chapter-and-verse indict- 
ment of the Truman administration for 
double tall 


There is something to it. The most loyal 


Truman supporter would be hard put to 
deny and di ove some of the specifications 
in the Republican complaint. It is true, for 
example, that the President did a poor job 
of dealing with the effort by Henry Wallace, 
when the latter was Secretary of Commerce, 


e policies then be- 
i y of State Byrnes. 
It is true that the President’s handling of 
t ] r left much to be desired. 
The Truman record on Palestine is vulner- 
nd a case can be made out against the 
t’ appeasement of Stalin 
Potsdam, although, in that connection, 
it is not recalled that the Republican Na- 
tional Committee raised cbjection to the 
ff 1 re peace with Russi 


If all these things be cranted, however, the 
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fact remains that the President, when the 
chips were down, has 1 n courageous and 
teadfast in putting the national welfare 


ahead of partisan considerations. On the 
big issues—the issues which bore on the se- 
curity of this country—the President has 
tried to do the right thing, rather than do 
what might be expected to advance his own 
political fortunes or embarrass his political 
opposition. In some matters, Palestine, for 
example, he has been late in getting around 
to the right position, but in the end he has 
consistently subordinated partisan consider- 
tions. The record in this respect is clear. 
That is mo¢e than can be said of the Re- 
publican National Committee. A year from 
now the Republicans may be in control of 
our foreign policy. And when one thinks of 
that contingency it is depressing to pick up 
the National Committee’s report and read 
such balderdash as this: “It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Truman's latest (international) 
crisis will be no worse than those which have 
gone before. Let us hope that this crisis has 
no more sinister purpose than to offset the 
damage of the revolt of the Solid South and 
the defection of Henry Wallace; that it has 
not been engineered and decked out in the 
thought that, as former Gov. Ellis Arnall, of 
Georgia, thought, ‘the rumblings of war 
might pull the President through, as they did 
Mr. Roosevelt in 19490.’” 

This is more than demagogic; it is positively 
stupid. One would think that the Repub- 
lican National Committee did not know that 
respected Republicans like Senator VANDEN- 
BERG and Chairman EATon, of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, not only see eye-to- 
eye with the President on the fact that there 
is a crisis, but also stand with him in his 
efforts to cope with it. 

It is hard to say, in the light of this re- 
markable statement, where the Republican 
National Committee stands. But it is clear 
that for the committee to take a position like 
this, at the gutter level of partisan politics 
in such a critical time as the present, is not 
to stand for the best interests of the United 
States. The country has come to expect this 
sort of thing from Henry Wallace and his 
noisy ciaque. But it has a right to expect 
something better from the managing body of 
the Republican Party. 





Education in America 


EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading a very important 
and informative address on Federal aid 
to education delivered by the Honorable 
JOHN SANBORN, our distinguished col- 
league from Idaho, over radio station 
KSL, Salt Lake City, on the 13th of 
April 1948. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in. 


the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp, I include this address as follows: 

Good evening, friends. I feel I can call 
you friends because I am your neighbor to 
the north. There is much interaction be- 
tween Utah and Idaho, and I feel we share 
each other’s problems, 

Today, when nearly all talk is directed to- 
ward wear or the preparation to prevent war, 
I would like to comment on a way to prepare 
for the future and to insure peace. 

You people of the intermountain area are 
unchallenged leaders in the field of edu- 
cation, 
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Professors Hughes and Lancelot, of Lowa 
State College, in a recent book, state that 
Utah outclasses all other States in over-a}] 
performance in education. This is very sur- 
prising to persons not familiar with your his- 
tory. But when your history is considered it 
appears to follow your desires. 

The importance of education was engraved 
upon the hearts of the early pioneers by such 
outstanding men as Karl G. Maiser, a man 
nearly a century ahead of his time in the 
educational field. 

The attention of the United States has 
been focused on the need for financial aid to 
education. The Senate has recently passed a 
bill authorizing the expenditure of 
$300,000,000 annually in Federal aid to 
schools. 

Should this bill become law? Many say 
yes. Others no. 

It is to this question I would like to direct 
my remarks. 

Public education is a vast enterprise and 
demands the interest of many groups as well 
as the Federal and State Governments. 

During the 1944-45 school year, the latest 
year for which data is available, the public 
elementary and secondary schools of this 
country served over 23,000,000 students, 

A professionally trained staff of over 
800,000 men and women were employed to 
implement educational processes, with a to- 
tal expenditure of $2,600,000,000. This 
2,600,000,000 represented slightly over 1! 
percent of the national income for the fiscal 

year 1945. 

On a comparative basis, England spent 
approximately 3 percent, and the Soviet 
Union 8 percent. 

This will give you some idea of the re- 
sponsibility and challenge with which we 
are confronted, and is the basis of my dis- 


cussion, for the next few minutes, of Fed 
eral aid to education, 

In many countries, public education i 
financed and administered by centralized 
government authorities. In the United 
States, however, it is wisely regarded, and 
rightfully so, as principally a function of 
the state and local government. 

Nonetheless, the Federal Government in 
the past has contributed somewhat to the 
support of public education, and has car- 
ried on extensive educational activities of 
its own. These activities, such as the Na- 
tion-wide educational services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the educational 
program of the armed forces, have become 
quite diversified. 

But even so, there is a growing concern 
over the status of elementary and secondary 
education. It is, as a matter of fact, and 
I think justifiable, highly probable that th¢ 
Federal Government will assume a greater 
responsibility in seeing that educational 
equality is achieved. 

Let us review for a few minutes the entir 
subject—arguments for and argument 
against Federal aid. 

Since 1919, proposals for annual appropri- 
ations have been constantly introduced i 
Congress in increasing numbers. Therefor 
the arguments have been pretty well organ- 
ized. 

The opponents, for example, point out tha 
such assistance might well endanger ou 
educational processes and our republican 
form of government. In addition, it is men- 
tioned that grants would tend toward the 
standardization and regimentation of edu- 
cation—that equalization of funds does not 
necessarily create equalization of opportun- 
ity—that general education is not properly 
a function of the Federal Government—that 
there is insufficient need for proposed grants, 
that aid might encourage waste and misuse 
of funds, ahd that the Federal Government 
could more desirably contribute to educa- 
tional processes through channels it now 
utilizes. 
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Now let us look at the other side of the 
question, Here are some of the arguments 
used by those who propose Federal aid to 
education, 

These proponents point to. the fact that 
the Federal Government is partly responsible 
for the general education of its national 
citizenry; that throughout history the Gov- 
ernment has participated in financing educa- 
tion; that Federal aid is necessary to reduce 
inequalities of educational opportunities; 
that grants would stimulate economic and 
social benefits; and that unless general aid 
is adopted, Federal control will result through 
the administration of specific education 
programs. 

Despite the objections to Federal aid to 
education, there have been many bills intro- 
duced in Congress during the last session. 

Twenty-one bills were submitted during 
the first session of the Eightieth Congress. 
Hearings were held on these proposals in 
April and May of last year. 

The Senate has passed a bill to provide 
300,000,000 annually to assist in the educa- 
tional development of this Nation. This bill 
is now before the House. The greatest con- 
cern of legislators has been to protect the 
States’ rights from Federal intervention, and 
to insure financial aid without becoming sub- 
ject to Federal control. 

I believe you will all agree that this latter 
problem is a serious one and deserves much 
consideration. 

Never in the history of the world do we 
need education as we do today. As I have 
previously stated many times, I believe the 
greatest safeguard against the dangers of 
foreign idealogies is education of our people, 

The great need for public education as an 
instrument of national and international 
policy today cannot be exaggerated. For, 
first of all, the integrity—perhaps the very 
existence, of our democratic Government 
depends on the enlightened participation of 
its citizens. 

In turn, the friendly and freedom-loving 
nations of the world are looking to us for 
some promise of escape from the grim op- 
pression which has overtaken some of their 
less fortunate neighbors. 

Never during a time of peace has our demo- 
cratic society been faced with more grave 
decisions. It has now become obvious that 
communism is a menacing threat to our sur- 
vival. The years which lie in the immediate 
future will determine how we maintain our 
place in the world as a leading independent 
national state. If we do so with any credit, 
the very first requisite will be to demonstrate 
conclusively to the world that we are deter- 
mined to resist every possible threat to our 
freedom and security. The tradition of our 
count-y and the unique character of our 
Government bespeaks a special role for public 
education in the growth of our national life. 

When we consider what a vital role educa- 
tion plays in our democracy, and the special 
significance it takes on in the changing world 
today, and then consider the appalling state 
to which public education has declined, we 
are alarmed. 

Throughout the Nation, moneys allotted 
for education facilities and for teaching 
talent, although large, do not cover the need. 
Rising costs of living have made the plight 
even more desperate. Help is needed from 
some source and even though our Federal 
Government is overburdened with expenses, 
it seems to be the best source available. 

It must be admitted that the States of 
Utah and Idaho, along with many of the 
other States, have reached, or are approach- 
ing, the limit of their ability to provide funds 
for education. Because of our particular 
situation in Utah and Idaho, and the con- 
stant need for increased education for our 
youth, I am going to urge passage of legisla- 
tion to provide for Federal financial assist- 
ance without Federal control, 

Thank you and good night, 
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Congressional Reforms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared recently 
in the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass.: 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORMS 


The Congress of the United States, like 
some quarrelsome families, is inclined to be 
fiercely loyal in the face of outside criticism. 
The Members may exchange ponderous in- 
sults behind closed doors. But, politics aside, 
they will seldom admit any flaws in the way 
they run their household. 

An interesting exception to this family 
loyalty is offered by Representative Estes Kr- 
FAUVER of Tennessee. Writing in a national 
monthly, he takes his colleagues to task— 
and rightly, we think—for the waste of time 
and money and sometimes the downright 
harm that results from needless committees, 
investigations, and congressional junkets. 

The La Follette-Monroney Reorganization 
Act, passed by the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
was supposed to abolish special committees. 
But the House wouldn’t hear of that. So now 
the Eightieth Congress has 1l of them. These 
groups, with the standing committees and 
subcommittees do a lot of duplicate investi- 
gating, as anyone who follows congressional 
activities already knows. 

Mr. Kerauver gives some figures. There 
have been 12 committees investigating the 
petroleum situation. Three committees and 
a subcommittee looked into housing. All 
told, the Senate and House each authorized 
31 special investigations in the first session 
of the present Congress. 

As for junkets, there were almost 200 Mem- 
bers touring abroad last fall. Four groups 
went over the same ground investigating Eu- 
rope’s need of American aid. As for Hawaitl 
and Panama, those lovely spots have been 
investigated repeatedly by generations of 
Congressmen. 

All this can run into wasted millions in 
the 2-year life of a Congress. And, says Mr. 
KEFAUVER, some of these activities injure 
congressional prestige and invade civil rights. 
Naming names, he cites the rather sad spec- 
tacle of the Howard Hughes hearings, the 
exposure of legitimate trades in the grain- 
market probe, and some examples of bad 
manners and star-chamber tactics of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Representative KEFAUVER suggests some 
remedies. He would abolish all special and 
select committees and let the regular groups 
do the job. This, he says, would not only 
save money but also remove the temptation 
for temporary committee heads to indulge 
in vaudeville tricks to attract attention and 
headlines. 

He would give both Rules Committees the 
responsibility of passing on all investigations, 
in and out of Washington, and occasionally 
saying no. And he would let witnesses at 
investigations cross-examine their accusers. 

These reforms are certainly in order, 
though domestic politics and world events 
probably won’t permit them now. But we 
fear the voting public pays too little atten- 
tion to the inner workings of Congress to 
insist that they be carried out. 

“If economy is to begin at home,” the 
author suggests, “it ought to start in the 
home of Congress.” Further reforms in pro- 
cedure, we imagine, will also have to begin 
in the same place—and with honest self- 
critics hke Mr. Kerauver to give them a push, 
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Peacetime Military Conscription 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PARKE M. BANTA 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mrs. Anthony Hayes, 
of Richwoods, Mo., dated April 9, 1948: 


RicHwoops, Mo., April 9, 1948. 
Hon. Parke Banta, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sim: This is to inform you of my unquali- 
fied opposition to peacetime military con- 
scription or a renewed selective draft law. 
These are merely the entering wedges of a 
scheme totally to mobilize and regiment 
America’s human and economic resources for 
an unlimited state of emergency and a third 
world war, and would end by saddling this 
country with a military despotism. 

In his Farewell Address, George Washing- 
ton warned succeeding generations to “avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments which under any form of 
government are inauspicious to liberty and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hos- 
tile to republican liberty.” And James Madi- 
son, the father of the Constitution, stated: 
“A standing military force with an over- 
grown executive will not long be safe com- 
panions to liberty. The means of defense 
against foreign danger have been always the 
instruments of tyranny at home.” 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARA HAYES 
(Mrs. Anthony Hayes). 





School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
5 I heard my opponent charge at the 
courthouse in Tuscaloosa, Ala., that I 
voted against the school-lunch program 
and say with great emphasis that he 
would have voted for it, which surprised 
me because Alabama could not have re- 
ceived one penny from the bill against 
which I voted. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Febru- 
ary 21, 1946, page 1540, reveals the adop- 
tion of the following amendment to this 
bill, which was proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York, Representative 
POWELL, of the Harlem district of New 
York City: 

On page 9, line 6, after the period, insert 
the following: “No funds made available pur- 
suant to this title shall be paid or disbursed 
to any State or school if, in carrying out its 
functions under this title, it makes any dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin of children.” 


Of course, I voted against the amend- 
ment as did every Alabamian except one 
who was not present, and as did every 
single Member from the deep South. I 
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voted for the bill when it returned to the 
floor after the elimination of this objec- 
tionable amendment in conference. I 
shall continue to so properly represent 
my pecple. 

I am unalterably opposed to every 
phase of President Truman’s civil-rights 
program, which I do not believe to be 
for the best interests of either race in 
the South, where we know and respect 
each other. We have gotten along fa- 
mously together throughout the years 
and will continue to do so if outsiders 
and local troublemakers will but let us 
alone. 

In this connection, I quote an article 
from a recent Birmingham paper: 

PUBLISHER WILLIAMS PREDICTS CIVIL RIGHTS 

SOON TO BE LAW 

TaLuLaDeGA, ALa., April 10.—President Tru- 
man’s civil-rights bill will soon become law, 
Aubrey Williams, publisher of the Southern 
Farmer, Montgomery, predicted Saturday. 

Addressing the Alabama Student Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights meeting in a 3-day ses- 
sion here, he praised President Truman for 
“being the first and only President ever to 
come out openly for the civil-rights bill.” 

“The battie for a decent America is being 
and will be fought in the South, and we are 
fighting it here more cleanly than they are 
anywhere else in the Nation,” the speaker 
declared. 

Mr. Williams begged Wegroes to be patient 
and not to raise a hand in violence to give 
anyone an opportunity to “slap them down” 
or criticize them. He urged them to learn to 
be good citizens in order that they may prop- 
erly exercise their right to vote. He declared 
“that is the only way they will ever come into 








their o 

“The FEPC and the antilynching bill will 
also become law soon, I believe,” he said. 

The speaker described himself as a great 
admirer of Henry Wallace. “In fact, I love 
ienry Wallace very much,” he declared, “but 
that has nothing to do with the subject at 
hand today.” 

Mr. Williams spoke out also against uni- 
versal miiltary training. “We have got to 
fight universal military training,” he said. 
“It will give the military leaders a chance to 
poison our youth.” Williams was introduced 
by W. M. Ferguson, Birmingham. 

The civil-rights conference opened at Tal- 
ladega College here Friday. Speaking during 
the opening sessions were Dr. A. D. Beittel, 
president of the Negro institution, and Dr. 
Edward Weaver, professor of social sciences 
at the Montgomery State Teachers College. 

About 40 students from the various Negro 
and white colleges in Alabama are attending 
the meeting, which will continue through 
Sunday. 





Peace Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, as a part of my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a letter written 
by the Honorable Hiram Bingham, a 
former Governor of and Senator from 
the State of Connecticut. 

Senator Bingham served in the First 
World War as the commanding officer of 
our air base at Issodoun, France, and, 
incidentally, as my commanding officer. 


He is widely known for his knowledge of 
world affairs and his continued interest 
in adequate defense for the United States. 

Senator Bingham’s letter appeared in 
the New York Times of April 11, 1948, and 
is as follows: 


PEACE FREPAREDNESS—STRONG AIR FORCE 
ADVOCATED aS WaR PREVENTIVE 


To the EpIToR oF THE NEw YorxK TIMEs: 

We hate war and long for peace, but we do 
not always remember that the human race 
has inherited from its animal ancestors an 
instinct that calls for killing rather than for 
peaceful living. One of the laws of nature 
seems to be that life prevails by taking life. 
Nature is always at war. In a state of na- 
ture, most animals live by killing, live by 
taking the lives of plants or other animals. 
They hunt for, capture, and kill other ani- 
mals so that théy may live. It is a drastic 
inheritance. No wonder the history of the 
human race is largely a history of wars and 
wartare. 

Yet we really want peace. “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men” has been the 
ideal of the Western World for nearly 20 
centuries. Just as we have been able to 
tame and domesticate some animals so that 
they do not always long to kill each other, we 
have been able to restrain a large part of the 
human race so that there have been peaceful 
eras, periods when men were not engaged in 
fighting and killing one another. Was it done 
by words, promises, and appeasement or by 
strength? 

The longest period of peace in the Western 
World was the Pax Romana, when for several 
centuries the Roman Legions, the infantry 
of the Roman Empire, discouraged troubie 
makers and kept the peace. Man’s inherited 
love of killing and fighting was kept in check 
by fear of the consequences. 


RETURN OF ANARCHY 


When the Roman legions deteriorated and 
the Empire crumbied, then anarchy returned. 
During the Dark Ages no one lived in peace 
and comfort until the development of cav- 
alry and the formation of armies of mounted 
knights. This led to the rise of nations 
whose kings could enforce the king’s peace, 

In the last century there was a relatively 
peaceful period when for a large part of the 
world the Pax Britannica meant peaceful 
living. And the Pax Britannica was due to 
the British Navy, well built, well equipped, 
ready for action and to be seen in all the 
Seven Seas. Britain's army was not large. 
It was not prepared and it took a terrible 
beating when it had to fight against great 
odds. . But thanks to British seamen and 
the readiness of her navy, the Pax Britannica 
lasted a good many years. 

Now the time has come for a period of 
peace to be assured by air forces. It may 
well be the Pax Americana. Our young men 
have the courage and daring to make great 
pilots. Our engineers have the initiative and 
the know-how to build great military air- 
craft. Our boys. have a mechanical bent 
which enables them to keep those planes in 
condition and have them ready for any 
emergency. If we are willing to provide the 
large carriers that are needed, if we will hold 
the air fields that are now available to us 
in strategic parts of the world where our 
friends are willing to help us keep the peace, 
if we are wise enough to keep our Air Forces 
adequately supplied with the latest long- 
distance fighters and bombers and if we have 
the wisdom to keep out planes flying in all 
parts of the world, we can establish a Pax 
Americana which will be the salvation of the 
modern world. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR RECORD 

No peaceful nation need fear us. Our 
record shows that we do not covet the lands 
of our neighbors. We conquered Cuba and 
then gave the island its independence. We 
conquered the Philippines and then gave their 
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people their independence. Our. neighbors, 
Canada and Mexico, have erected no iron 
curtain against us. They know we are far 
stronger than they but they know we love 
peace. The votes in the Assembly of the 
United Nations show that most nations trust 
us—the ones who do not are the ones whose 
actions show their desire to seize and control 
as large a part of the earth as they can. 

Our own record justifies the hope that 
most of the world will trust us to keep the 
peace and will help us to do so. If we are 
strong they will not live in fear. If we are 
weak they can well tremble at what may be- 
fail them. Just as the presence of British 
cruisers in far-flung harbers was for many 
years a symbol of peace and security so the 
sight of American airplanes may give the 
same sign. We now have the opportunity to 
lessen the fear of war and promote the bless- 
ings of peace by having an air force able to 
rule the skies and bring to the nations of the 
earth the assurance of a Pax Americana. 

HirRAM BINGHAM. 

WASHINGTON, April 6, 1948. 





Has TVA Kept Faith? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorpD, I include the 
following editorial entitled “Has TVA 
Kept Faith?” which was published in 
the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of April 11, 
1948: 

HAS TVA KEPT FAITH? 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, soon 15 
years old, is undergoing thorough examina- 
tion at present from a subcommittee of the 
Public Works Committee of the United 
States Senate. 

Down here in the Valley that event inter- 
ests us, is close to our hearts and minds. 
Not that we are unaccustomed to examina- 
tion, not that we are not accustomed to liv- 
ing in a glass house, but the committee has 
intimated that this examination may be the 
last for some time to come. The committee, 
thank goodness, has indicated that the right 
and wrong of TVA is to be wrung out with 
this investigation and after this the TVA 
and the 5,000,000 people of the Valley who 
are in partnership will be let alone to go 
forward developing this section into one of 
the finest in the United States of America. 

And that brings us to ask this question, 
“Has TVA kept faith?” Has TVA kept faith 
with the Congress of the United States, has 
the law under which the Authority was cre- 
ated been violated or has it been kept? Has 
the Authority kept faith with the people of 
the United States, all of them, for we write 
not alone of the 5,000,000 citizens of the 
valley. 

Now why do we say so, can we prove it? 

Here are some of the facts concerning 
TVA administration: 

1. The TVA region today produces 10 times 
as much power as it produced in 1933. 

2. The TVA system of multiple-purpose 
dams has provided more than 11,000,000.acre- 
feet of storage capacity for the control of 
floods. 

3. This system of dams has produced a 
navigation channel 630 miles in length. In 
1947 an estimated total of more than 341,- 
000,000 ton-miles of freight moved on the 
Tennessee. The Tennessee today is carry- 
ing 10 times as many ton-miles as in 1933. 

4. The control and improvement of the 
river, combined with the initiative and nard 








work of the people of the valley, has brought 

a new birth of economic activity to the 

whole region. More than 100 privately oper- 

ated boat docks have been established on lake 

shores to serve pleasure boats valued at 

nearly three millions. States, counties, and 
cities are developing 27 lakeside parks, while 
some 20 quasi-public groups have secured 
sites for vacation camps, 

5. TVA has developed high analysis ferti- 
lizers which are needed to restore and 
strengthen the fertility of the soil. These 
materials have been tested by the State de- 
partment stations, their usefulness estab- 
lished under the guidance of the State agri- 
cultural services and the county agents; 40,- 
000 farmers throughout the valley region 
and in 22 States outside the valley were using 
these materials in 1947 in practical tests and 
demonstrations. 

6. Forests and woodlands of the valley have 
sustained an industry of one hundred mil- 
lions annually. TVA cooperates with State 
forestry and agricultural agencies and with 
private forest and land owners in setting up 
demonstrations for modern forest manage- 
ment. 

7. TVA cooperating with 7 State and 2 Fed- 
eral agencies and with 73 private firms, 
through 1947, had worked on 25 different 
minerals found in the valley. 

8. Locally owned and operated systems, 
municipal and rural electric cooperatives, 
distribute TVA electricity to 810,000 ultimate 
consumers, where only 300,000 were served 
in 1933. In 1933 1 farm in 28 in the valley 
was electrified, today the ratio is 1 farm 
in every 2. 

9. Malaria control has been so effective that 
the disease has now become a rarity in the 
valley. 

10. Throughout the 15 years TVA has been 
a champion of free enterprise, has ehcour- 
aged the growth of the valley from within 
and with local initiative, courage, and capital. 
TVA has continuously discouraged the growth 
of the valley at the expense of tearing down 
some other section of the United States of 
America. 

So, we present the case. TVA has kept 
faith with the Congress, following the intent 
of the act in revitalizing a section of the 

- United States. TVA has kept faith with all 
the people of the’ United States of America 
in developing this section of the Nation into 
a self-sustaining area, a people who are now 
contributing to the welfare of all the citizens 
of the United States. The experiment has 
been a complete success. 





Home Rule for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the authority to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include two 
editorials, I am very pleased to have the 
excellent editorials from the Washington 
Post of April 12, and the Evening Star of 
the same day printed in the Recorp. 

Iam sure my colleagues will pardon the 
satisfaction that is shared by me and the 
excellent subcommittee that worked for 
SO Many days on this great problem of 
reorganizing the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in knowing that the 
people through the press look with favor 
on our efforts. : 
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I sincerely hope that prompt consider- 
ation will be given to this measure which 
I, as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Home Rule and Reorganization of the 
District of Columbia, have introduced, 
because if it becomes law the people of 
the District of Columbia will handle their 
affairs in the American way as do other 
cities in the United States, and although 
Congress, as it must under the Consti- 
tution, will retain ultimate control it will 
be relieved of many details which are 
onerous and should not be required of 
Members of Congress. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Washington Post of April 12, 1948] 
NEW HOME-RULE BILL 


The latest transformation through which 
the Auchincloss bill has gone has brought 
a number of improvements. It is evident 
that the House subcommittee which has the 
bill in charge gave thoughtful attention to 
the advice offered in the recent hearings 
and modified this proposed charter for the 
District with the object of eliminating ob- 
jections. That is excellent strategy. As the 
bill goes before the full District committee 
and the House itself, it will certainly be 
less vulnerable to attack than it was before. 
At the same time its enactment would, in 
our opinion, give Washington a sound and 
workable system of home rule. 

The first change effected is a net gain of 
real significance. It provides that the peo- 
ple of the District shall be represented in 
the House by a delegate, as are the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska, The delegate 
could speak on the House floor and would 
be a most salutary influence in pleading the 
cause of the District among Members of 
Congress and in committee sessions. Un- 
fortunately, he would be a spokesman only. 
He would have no vote in the House. Voting 
representation for the District in Congress 
cannot be granted without a constitutional 
amendment. Pending a more complete grant 
of representation, however, we are confident 
that the proposed delegate would be an 
enormously useful official. 

Many citizens will be disappointed in the 
new fiscal formula devised by the subcom- 
mittee to measure the annual Federal pay- 
ment to the District. We have alway felt 
that the original plan of measuring this pay- 
ment by the value of untaxed Federal real 
estate here, with some exceptions, was fair 
and reasonable. But Congress is fearful of 
adopting such a yardstick because of the 
strength it might lend to the claims of other 
cities for payments in lieu of taxes. In def- 
erence to that fear the Auchincloss sub- 
committee has provided that the Federal 
payment shall equal 14 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s non-Federal revenue for the previous 
year, up to $15,000,000, with the cost of vari- 
ous specified Federal services to the District 
deducted and the cost of District services to 
Federal agencies added. This would give 
the District assurance of receiving from the 
Treasury at least as much as it is now ob- 
taining. It is thus a positive argument for 
the home-rule bill, even though the formula 
is less favorable than that of the previous 
measure. 

Certainly the provision for a referendum 
next November to give the people of the Dis- 
trict a chance to accept or reject the proposed 
charter is a net gain. Even a home-rule sys- 
tem ought not to be imposed on the com- 
munity without its express approval. The 
other major change requires positive action 
by Congress and the President to give effect to 
legislative measures, as distinguished from 
local ordinances, adopted by the proposed 
District council. The previous bill would 
have authorized the council to pass legisla- 
tive measures which would have become effec- 
tive in the absence of a veto by Congress or 
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the President. Arguments in favor of the 
constitutionality of this procedure are very 
impressive, and we think the subcommittee 
has been unnecessarily timorous in receding 
from its first position, At the same time this 
change will make the bill less vulnerable to 
attack. 

With the bill in this form, we wish the 
subcommittee had spelled out in more detail 
the municipal powers that may be exercised 
without specific approval of Congress. Many 
existing laws hamper the District Commis- 
sioners in administering the affairs of the 
city and they would continue to hamper the 
council after it inherited the Commissioners’ 
functions, But the bill has the great virtue 
of giving the council clear power to pass and 
put into effect the District budget, without 
congressional interference, except for such 
advice as might be given through the pro- 
posed joint Senate-House committee. And 
the more cumbersome legislative device could 
doubtless be used to clarify and relieve of 
encumbrance the ordinance-making powers 
that the council would inherit. On the whole, 
we think the bill will command overwhelming 
approval of the people, and we hope that 
Congress will enact it, with improvements, 
as it progresses through the legislative 
process, 


_—_ 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
12, 1948] 


THIS BILL SHOULD BE PASSED 


Washingtonians should be given the oppor- 
tunity to vote for or against any home-rule 
plan that Congress is willing to approve 

Congress should give them that oppor- 
tunity by enacting the rewritten Auchincloss 
bill prepared for introduction in the House 
today. 

By providing for a referendum, thus mak- 
ing home rule as approved by Congress con- 
tingent on the wishes of the people who live 
here, the Auchincloss subcommittee has ac- 
complished these things: 

It has removed objections to home rule 
based on the apprehension that in its final 
form a home-rule bill would contain injuri- 
ous provisions, leaving citizens who favored 
the principle with no means to express dis- 
approval of the specifications. 

It has narrowed the issue of home rule to 
the question of whether the people here pre- 
fer a new form of partially representative 
local government—with all the precise details 
of organization laid before them in advance— 
or whether they prefer the existing commis- 
sion form of nonrepresentative local govern- 
ment. 

It has placed the opponents of the home- 
rule legislation in a difficult position. They 
can still work for defeat of home rule. But 
in opposing congressional enactment of this 
bill in its present form they would be resist- 
ing the idea that the people here should have 
the right to decide for themselves on the form 
of local government they prefer. That, of 
course, is an untenable position and cannot 
be logically defended. 

For the new, underlying principle of the 
Auchincloss bill is simply this: Here is a plan 
for local Government that will make it re- 
sponsive to the will of the voting citizens who 
are to be governed by it, while retaining, as 
any such plan must, the supreme control of 
the Federal City by Congress. Are you for it 
or are you against it? 

It seems to the Star that Mr. AUCHINCLoss 
and his subcommittee deserve the highest 
commendation for their whole approach to 
this question of home rule. They have been 
patient, diligent in their efforts to find and 
put down on paper a workable formula. 
They have sought advice on every hand, they 
have heard everybody who wanted to be 
heard, in trying to perfect a method of local 
suffrage that will give the people here the 
degree of self government permissible under 
the Constitution without injuriously affect- 
ing the control which Congress must retain. 
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The changes written into the bill reflect 
the views of a great many people who testi- 
fied for and against it. The whole purpose 
of Mr. AUCHINCLOSS and his subcommittee has 
been to write a bill that conforms to intelli- 
gent thought and suggestion. If the people 
here, on close study and further considera- 
tion, do not want this home rule plan, that is 
one thing. But if they do not want it, its 
defeat should come at their hands through 
the ballot—not through whispering cam- 
paigns or the inaction resulting from bot- 
tling up the bill in a committee. 

Congress should pass this bill at this ses- 
sion and let the people here vote on it next 
November 15. 





Air Markers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to implement the resolution adopted by 
the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials at their convention in Fort 
Worth, Tex., last October. 

Many States, like my own, had elab- 
orate systems of air markers for the 
euidance of flyers. In January 1942 all 
such markers within 150 miles of the 
coast line were obliterated by order of 
the War and Navy Departments, 

In Connecticut we lost 300 such mark- 
ers. This bill provides reimbursement 
to public agencies for the damage of 
their publicly owned air navigational aids 
and air markers. 

I am including with my remarks the 
resolution as adopted and a list of States 
with the number of, markers damaged 
and an estimate for those States where 
figures were not available: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS IN CONVENTION 
ASSEMBLED AT FORT WORTH, TEX., OCTOBER 
26-28, 1947 


Whereas in January 1942 shortly after the 
outbreak of hostilities in World War II, the 
War and Navy Departments ordered the 
obliteration of all air markers within 150 
miles of the coastline of the United States; 
and 

Whereas these orders were carried out 
under the direction of the regional ad- 
ministrators of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration so that approximately 3,000 publicly 
owned air markers were obliterated on the 
Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf Coast, and the 
Pacific Coast; and 

Whereas there was submitted to the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics a test claim 
under section 17 of the Federal Airport Act 
(Public Law 377, 79th Cong., 2d _ seSs.) 
by the State of Florida which was refused 
on the grounds that it did not meet the 
requirements of the existing law; and 

Whereas there was subsequently introduced 
into the Senate of the United States during 
the Eightieth Congress, Senate bill 462, au- 
thorizing the reimbursement to public agen- 
cies for the damage of their publicly owned 
air navigational aids and air markers caused 
by Federal agencies: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials in convention as- 
sembled at Fort Worth, Tex., urges and re- 
quests the active support of the Civil Aero- 


nautic 


Administration of the objectives of 


this bill when it is considered by the Eight- 
ieth Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That each Senator and Repre- 
sentative of the States represented in the 
membership of the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials is respectfully urged 
and requested actively to support the objec- 
tives of this bill which will restore to many 
States the air marking systems which were 
obliterated in the common defense during 
the war; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
formally sent to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator and the Senators and Congress- 
men mentioned. 





Result of inquiries to coastal States on aire 
marker damage 


1. Washington: Large number of air 
PME, .ccrcidnctminneineh: enews 
2. Oregon: Obliterated through mili- 
CAG kp hdetnten ste tene 200 
8. California: Airmarkers were cas- 
ualties of war—no estimate 


4. -Texas: Seems to have suffered no 

damage—no State system-_--.--. 0 
5. TOON? TIO TIF ccmccccccnncs acuns 
6. Mississippi: Informal reply—no 

ID itr che remit 0 
7. Alabama: Informal reply—no dam- 

ID iin ccce nc cat ethin oad alinnaiutestinatn 0 
8. Florida: Complete obliteration__.. 1.081 
9. Georgia: State affected to extent 

DE RG ee eiicmetadhonnatese 200 
10. South Carolina: Informal esti- 

WE os ace niubetecexenseon 200 


11. North Carolina: Not advised how 

order affected North Carolina... ----. 
12. Virginia: Ordered to obliterate 

Re ee IE svt tenitcicndacmsapacdininate 300 
23; *TRewEtG: BO NOG ca ccccnnscke seen 
14. Pennsylvania: No available records 

of number obliterated.......... ..... 
15. New Jersey: Suffered similar 

loseeG—-iO GOTLIMIRL.. 23 nce cnc. ennce 
16. New York: Considerable number— 

no estimate 
17. Connecticut: 

RN i cccuccicesmn wei oaa 300 
18. Rhode Island: No damage—no 

BORED I ht ees cencrnaien 0 
19. Massachusetts: Markers obliterat- 


20. New Hampshire: No reply 
21. Maine: No reply 





TOOK CRCIBI oc iin miiimnesquecin 2,617 
10 others af average of 100 each_-. 1,000 





IE MN hisnckes do tecsuiteceteieaset 3,617 


Source: Florida State Improvement Com- 
mission, Tallahassee, Fla. 





National Federation of Small Business 
Opposes Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been said many times that’ private 
monopolies and Government bureaucracy 
cannot long exist in a country and have 
that country remain free. Gigantic mo- 
nopolies in business naturally lead to 
monopolies in labor unions and to great 
Government bureaus to control both. 

I recommend to all the reading of the 
attached letter written to President Tru- 
man by C. W. Harder, president of the 
National Federation of Small Business, 
Inc.: 
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On behalf of the Nation-wide small, inde. 
pendent business and professional men mem- 
bership of the National Federation of Small 
Business, we call on you and your adminis- 
tration for positive action directed toward 
breaking the current labor-management im- 
passe in the coal industry. 

The inability or unwillingness of labor 
and management to effect some workable 
compromise of current differences is plainly 
an act detrimental to the general public 
welfare. Cessation of coal production at the 
present time affords aid and comfort, en- 
courages enemies of this country and ali 
free peoples. Cessation of coal production 
limits our own ability to prepare to ward 
off possible attack on our land. Cessation 
of coal production limits our ability to be of 
adequate assistance to free peoples in their 
battles against the enemies of freedom. Ces- 
sation of coal production strikes at the very 
roots of freedom and democracy in our own 
country because it further strangles our be- 
leaguered system of free, competitive enter- 
prise by striking both directly and indi- 
rectly at small, independent business. 

Let us illustrate: Steel is an area of our 
economy where shortages have been and are 
marked. Because of the inability of this in- 
dustry to meet current domestic demand, 
many small business concerns have been un- 
able to get deliveries of goods from steel 
producers and have consequently suffered 
Slow strangulation. Whether the steel pro- 
ducers are making use of this situation to 
further monopolistic tendencies is not here 
made an issue; it is sufficient to state that 
recent investigations by the Senate Small 
Business Committee tend to indicate that 
such is the situation. Let us illustrate fur- 
ther: because of this inability of the steel 
industry to meet current demand, the sup- 
plies of steel available for use by the oil 
industry have not been adequate. Conse- 
quently, this industry has not been able to 
meet total demand. And many small inde- 
pendents in the oil industry have not been 
able to get supplies of oil sufficient to sup- 
port their successful operation. Whether 
these oil firms are making use of this situa- 
tion to further monopolistic tendencies is 
here not made an issue; it is sufficient to 
point out that recent investigations by the 
Senate Small Business Committee tend to 
support the view that such is the situation. 

Mr. President, the present coal strike is 
putting a deadly two-way squeeze on small 
independent enterprise—it is preventing the 
smaller man from securing a supply of goods 
adequate to support successful operation, 
and, in firing inflationary tendencies, it is 
increasing the small independents’ cost of 
doing business. 

We call on you for quick remedial action 
in the current situation. We say this action 
is obviously in the national interest, and in 
the interests of safeguarding our interna- 
tional policy. We believe that the current 
problem can be met approximately by use of 
the powers vested in Government by present 
labor laws and by the broad powers conferred 
on you as Chief Executive. But we believe 
that this problem must be met ultimately by 
use of presently existing, or strengthened, 
Federal antitrust law, to break up once and 
for all the vicious concentrations in labor 
and in management that make such Nation- 
wide tie-ups of vital industries possible. 

We of the federation have striven con- 
stantly for Government use of Federal anti- 
trust laws against monopolistic business 
concentrations; we are equally insistent that 
antitrust laws be used to break up monop- 
olistic concentrations in the field of labor. 
We know that monopolistic concentrations 
in business militate against continuance of 
our system of free competitive enterprise as 
exemplified by small independent business; 
we are equally conscious of the fact that mo- 
nopolistic concentrations in labor work to- 
ward the same evilend. We hold it apparent 
that the combination of monopolistic busi- 





























































ness and monopolistic labor can, and surely 
will, destroy our free democratic way of life 
and substitute for it some form of totali- 
tarianism. 

We are aware of the fact that current labor 
legislation does not permit use of antitrust 
law against the labor element of our economy; 
we ask that you recommend to Congress that 
this quirk of law be corrected. We urge 
that leaders in Congress act to correct the 
situation. Our record clearly indicates that 
we are neither antilabor or labor baiters. Our 
suggestions spring only from a sincere con- 
viction that the long-range interests cf labor, 
as exemplified by the individual workingman, 
are poorly served by permitting the build- 
ing of tremendous, concentrated power in the 
field of labor representation, just as are the 
long-range interests of free private enterprise 
ill-served by the building of oversize concen- 
trations in business itself. 

Mr. President, clearly this Nation now 
stands at a crossroads, one way leads to 
the preservation and strengthening of our 
free, democratic way of life, the other leads 
to totalitarianism and economic slavery. On 
what you do in the present crisis rests, to 
a great extent, the direction in which our 
national machine will travel. All of the 
enemies of our democracy are not without 
the country, and all of them within our 
borders are not Communists or dupes of Com- 
munists—many of them are good, solid 
American citizens who, unfortunately, do not 
realize just what they are doing. 

We call on you, in your position of leader- 
ship, to read to them the lessons of democ- 
racy clearly, to indicate to them by positive 
use of antitrust law that overconcentration 
in either labor or industry is evil, that it cor- 
rupts our way of life and that its extension 
can result in but loss both by industry and 
labor of the right to freedom they enjoy to- 
day. We call on you to apply these principles 
in the current coal industry impasse. 

C. W. Harper. 





The Gallup Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
tecorD, I wish to include the following 
article by George Gallup on the Gallup 
poll, entitled “GOP and Democratic 
Voters Give Tariff Cuts Wide Support”: 


GOP AND DEMOCRATIC VoTERS GIVE TARIFF 
CuTs WIDE SUPPORT 

(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., December 25, 1947.—The 
ancient and traditional difference between 
the Democratic and Republican Parties on 
the tariff issue has melted away so far as the 
rank and file of voters are concerned. 

Every schoolboy learns from his history 
books that, traditionally, the Democrats stood 
for low tariffs, the GOP for high tariffs. But 
the 23-nation agreement recently signed by 
the United States at Geneva, lowering tariffs 
next year on many products, gets just as 
widespread support from Republican voters 
as from Democrats. In short, one cannot 
today tell a Democrat from a Republican so 
far as attitude toward tariffs is concerned. 
That's the conclusion from a coast-to-coast” 
Survey of public opinion conducted by the 
institute. The study shows that about a 
third of the voters have heard or read about 
the 23-nation Geneva agreement, in which 
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the participating countries agreed to revise 
their tariff rates downward. For the United 
States it was the biggest tariff revision in our 
history. 

To record the reaction of the whole voting 
population on the issue, the institute gave 
each voter a brief description of the Geneva 
agreement, so that the views of both those 
who had previously heard about it and those 
who had not, could be ascertained. 

The question was: 

“Twenty-two foreign nations have agreed, 
starting next year, to allow certain United 
States products to come into their countries 
at lower tariff rates and we, in return, have 
agreed to let certain of their products come 
into this country at lower tariff rates. Do 
you favor or oppose this?” 


The vote: 
; Percent 
Ne oe a oiler Salen edie tegen shpat elton cio 63 
Rt is a san spr cna ng ncn 09 we Waal celts Gy 12 
I i carat ia een teenie np eemier manent 25 


The correlation of views among Republi- 
cans and Democrats is shown in the follow- 
ing vote by parties: 


Democrats: Percent 
Ne iar tld Sin scared ws does chest giannis 64 
RS os senha ent Sipe anietindinna tm tnchek asi 10 
BN NS a a canrevnee eae eit citnereheae ae 26 

Republicans: 
EOE varias Sialic dans sintice wi siaasiiba Satire tintin 63 
CID a taeakcn cansticinintecicpinnth etmininnentiinin anes 14 
Pr ONE cinta ans weiuet wingtenens 23 


Old sectional differences on the tariff seem 
to have partly melted away, too. The survey 
finds majorities ranging from 53 to 68 per- 
cent in the various geographical sections 
favoring the Geneva agreement. 

By occupation groups, the smallest support 
comes from farmers, only 52 percent of whom 
approve the agreement, while 15 percent dis- 
approve: and 33 percent express no opinion. 

As pointed out above, approximately one- 
third (34 percent) of the people polled had 
already heard or read about the Geneva 
agreement. A higher percentage of them ex- 
pressed approval than was the case with the 
country as a whole. A total of 73 percent 
said they favored the agreement, as com- 
pared to 63 percent for the Nation. 


GRANTED CONCESSIONS 


The Geneva agreement starts going into 
effect January 1. The United States reduced 
the tariff on raw wool and wool products 
and whisky from the United Kingdom and 
on many other items. In exchange, a num- 


ber of nations granted the United States trade . 


concessions on some grains, cereal products, 
fresh and dried fruits, canned fruits, dairy 
products, tobacco, automobiles and parts, 
and machinery. We also agreed to reduce or 
peg import duties on such items as rubber, 
cocoa, chinaware, linen gocds, cattle, fish, 
cheese, potatoes, and wood pulp. 

Some Members of Congress believe that 
when the full force of the Geneva tariff 
slashes are felt by American industry and 
agriculture, there will be an outcry from busi- 
nessmen and farmers. Representative HaroLp 
Knutson of Minnesota, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has al- 
ready voiced the belief that a reaction against 
the tariff cuts may set in. 





Democratic State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
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lowing speech which I delivered as 
guest speaker at the Democratic State 
convention, April 9, 1948, city hall, 
Augusta, Maine: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, ladies 
and gentlemen of the radio audience, we are 
on the march again, forward and not back- 
ward. 

Because we have a clear goal and a firm 
purpose we do not allow ourselves to be 
sidetracked by the confusion of Republican 
propaganda. 

We have our candidate and we have our 
platform, while the opposition is wasting its 
substance in trying to find both. 

There is much talk about a dark horse 
in Grand Old Party circles. his is because 
most of the horses in the race are evenly 
matched, with no outstanding leader among 
them. Whereas this may be fine in a horse 
race, a great and powerful Nation like ours 
neecs something more. We must know who 


the standard bearer is well in advance. We 
must know whether he has ability and 
courage. We must have a clear idea of his 


opinions on the major issues affecting the 
welfare of our Nation and of the entire world. 

Within three-quarters of a year another 
Presidential term will begin, and we shall 
move into the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Our people want a Congress whose leader- 
ship will equal that of our President, team- 
ing up with him for that balanced pull which 
will take us out of the problems which bog 
our progress. 

In a city thousands of miles from here, 
named Moscow, they are watching every 
move on the American political scene. They 
dread the Truman doctrine and the Marshall 
plan which seek to save Europe against com- 
munism and thereby insure peace. They 
and their agents in the United States want 
to defeat our Democratic administration. 

Why? 

So that they can trumpet to the world 
that the American people have repudiated 
their foreign policy and are retreating into 
the shell of isolationism. 

So that they can convince the people of 
Europe that a new administration in the 
White House will stop all aid after July 1949 
causing Europe, in despair, to bend the knee 
before communism. 

Because they feel certain that a new and 
untried President, turning back the clock to 
the unworkable policies of the 1920's, will 
provoke the boom-and-bust which will pros- 
trate the United States and make it easy 
game for communism, 

They forget that we as Americans, seeing 
through this strategy, will oppose it at every 
turn. 

But at the moment, as Moscow observes 
the Republican Presidential candidates try- 
ing to outwit one another, it must derive 
considerable satisfaction from their con- 
fusion. 

Within every State they are cutting each 
other to pieces. Candidate is vying with 
candidate, using domestic and international 
problems as pawns in their personal contests. 

Take all the statements of the GOP can- 
didates. Put them together. What is the 
result? A hodge-podge of conflicting claims 
tailored to fit each group in turn but offering 
no unified, coherent program for the people. 

No doubt these candidates mean well, but 
their lack of a positive policy in the public 
interest does not inspire confidence. Come 
November they will have a mystery candi- 
date fortified by a hope and a prayer and 
nothing else. 

For many years, while they were on the 
outside looking in, the Republicans had a 
field day. Like men in their second child- 
hood, they complained against everything 
that the Democrats did but failed to offer any 
constructive program to support their criti- 
cism. They became the “sound-off but do- 
nothing party.” 
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Finally, this negative attitude caught up 
with them. 

In 1946, restless to throw off the restraints 
imposed by war, the people voted a Repub- 
lican majority into Congress, 

I am giad that this happened in 1946 in- 
stead of 1948, for it gave the people a chance 
to see what the Republicans would do and 
judge them by their performance rather than 
their promises. 

In the party platform of 1944, the Repub- 
licans glibly went on record as favoring the 
expansion of social security, a program which 
they had bitterly opposed when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, speaking with the voice of the 
people, demanded such long-overdue legisla- 
tion to bring order out of chaos. 

Back in control of Congress, however, after 
the 1946 elections, they started to undermine 
the progressive legislation enacted by the 
Democrats during the 1930’s. Having learn- 
ed nothing from their failures which had 
brought the Nation to the brink of revolu- 
tion, they began to undo the reforms which 
had saved us. 

One of their principal targets was social 
security. Instead of expanding it, as they 
had solemnly promised, in order to get back 
into power they set out to sabotage it. The 
Republican majority of the Congress voted 
to take away unemployment compensation 
and old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
from three-quarters of a million citizens. 

They did this in the face of a Supreme 
Court decision which held that these persons 
were entitled to such benefits. They had to 
pass a special law in order to get around the 
Supreme Court and to defy the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the people. 

It is apparent by now that “die-hard” Re- 
publicans will not learn the economic facts 
of life. They stubbornly insist that the 
complex industrial economy of 1948, with its 
necessary checks and balances, should be 
run by the dog-eat-dog methods of the 
1920's. 

They ignore the fact that the man in the 
street is away ahead of their philosophy 
which still worships the “pilfering past.” 

The ground-swell of American public opin- 
ion wants its representatives to face up to 
the challenging issues of our time and work 
for solutions of them, not retreats from 
them. 

In 1946 the Republicans campaigned on 
the issue of prices. Throw controls over- 
board and all will be well they argued, even 
though supply was far behind demand. 
They knew this fact, yet they bamboozled 
the public with the fond hope that absolute 
freedom of enterprise would haul prices 
down during a period of extreme shortage. 
I say that they were less interested in free 
enterprise and lower prices than they were 
in the golden opportunity to reap the har- 
vest of higher prices while the going was 
good. That was their real reason for kill- 
ing controls before the emergency was over. 

Every American with the courage to face 
the facts knows how the public was be- 
trayed by Republican propaganda. Once in 
power, they ditched all other controls and 
left the Nation wide open to an inflationary 
spree in which prices for all went sky-high 
and profits for the few reached extortionate 
levels. 

They are milking the prosperity achieved 
under Democratic leadership since their cap- 
ture of Congress. This is but a sample of 
their irresponsible greed. And now they 
have set their sights on the Presidency, hop- 
ing to elect a stooge who will give us drift 
instead of leadership and who will let the 
supergovernment of big business dictate to 
the Government which is supposed to repre- 
sent the public. 

They want to complete the circle back to 
1920, closing their eyes to the fact that a 
nation cannot run around in circles but 
must go forward squarely meeting and over- 
coming the problems presented by the scien- 
tific devespments of our time. 


So many new things have come into our 
lives within the past 30 years requiring real- 
istic adjustments to them that the stand- 
pat GOP mentality cannot cope with them. 

It is this hardening of the political arteries 
that endangers the growth of our way of 
life. 

Coupled with Republican near-sighted- 
ness, which reaches for every immediate, 
personal gain, it would put our Nation on 
the roller-coaster of “boom and bust” which 
will spell death for representative govern- 
ment. 

Democracy is the middle way between the 
extremes of communism and fascism. 

Democracy must evolve, and we of the 
Democratic Party are coming to grips with 
the problems of today boidly, fearlessly, 
knowing that our job is to reconcile liberty 
with order. 

The only way to combat communism Is for 
freemen to grow up and acquire a sense of 
responsibility to others as well as to them- 
selves. In the process of strengthening our- 
selves and our system against communism, 
we must look lively to prevent a native 
brand of facism from developing within our 
borders. 

In their desperate refusal to face forward 
it is conceivable that the Old Guard leader- 
ship of the GOP may adopt a diluted form 
of fascism, but fasicsm nonetheless. 

Our veterans have returned from war eager 
to marry and establish homes. On every 
side they are stopped in their legitimate 
aims by a Republican-dominated Congress 
which buries every attempt to provide hous- 
ing for our veterans at reasonable cost, and 
buries it at the command of the real-estate 
lobby. 

As Democrats, who put the public welfare 
before that of any group or class, we know 
that in normal times a landlord has rights 
and the tenant has rights. 

These are not normal times. 

We are in the middle of a housing crisis 
which must be met by realistic methods. 
For the sake of our Nation’s most precious 
assets, the health of the people and the 
environment of our children, Government 
must assume the leadership in building low- 
cost housing until industry wakes up and 
develops streamlined techniques to meet 
the need. 

The basic rights of human beings must 
not be forfeited to the excess-profits motive. 

In the meantime, a “better than nothing” 
rent control has been extended until March 
31, 1949. Only a determined fight by the 
President and the Democratic minority suc- 
ceeded in saving some protection for Amer- 
ican tenants. 

Plainly none of us wants to see rent con- 
trol as a permanent policy of Government, 
But until such time as Democratic-spon- 
sored legislation is enacted to increase the 
supply of rental housing in the low- and 
medium-price range, tenants must be pro- 
tected from the profiteering element among 
landlords. 

And just as plainly we need a Democratic 
Congress and a Democratic President to 
translate this need into performance. 

Last, among all the nations, we have come 
to realize the necessity for a national health 
program to conserve our human resources. 
It is a tragic mockery that in the United 
States, above all countries, so many mil- 
lions of our people should be living in con- 
stant fear of sickness; worried, not for 
themselves and the pain and disability they 
might endure, but haunted by the impossible 
cost of paying for medical care 

Meeting this challenge head-on, the Demo- 
crats are working for a National Health 
Insurance Act based on the well-tried prin- 
ciples of insurance, to effect a better distribu- 
tion of the financial burden of caring for 
those who are ill. 

It is preventive in that it encourages peo- 
ple to apply for medical care in time without 
holding back through fear of the heavy debt 
they might incur. 
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It does not change the practice of medicine 
in any respect, but simply changes the 
method by which we pay for it. 

Using the same four or five billions we 
now spend for medical care individually, it 
pools this in an insurance fund, and permits 
doctors to Keep us well, instead Of treating 
us only after we are seriously and expensively 
ill. 

Funds collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be expended through locally 
controlled plans. In place of charity medi- 
cal care, we would have compiete care as a 
right for which we paid. 

Doctors would remain in private practice, 
Both doctors and patients are guaranteed 
complete freedom of choice. 

There was a time when such limited plans 
as the Blue Cross and the Blue Shield were 
considered as heresy. The relentless pres- 
sure of events, however, has convinced us 
that we must accept adjustments for group 
survival. What was once feared and haied 
has become a blessing. So, too, a National 
Health Insurance Act approaching this real 
and urgent problem with democratic skill 
and courage will assure us this freedom from 
fear for all. 

A nation with full production and wide 
low-cost distribution, with adequate housing, 
real medical coverage, and with decent wages 
for the teachers upon whom the future of 
our society depends, these have been and will 
continue to be our practical goals. 

At this convention of Maine Democrats, 
I am aware that you represent the alert and 
forward-looking citizens of a great agricul- 
tural area. 

Here is the town-meeting form of govern- 
ment, which is democracy in its purest sense. 
From your grass-root Americanism you 
know that the skyscrapers of New York are 
nothing without a healthy agriculture as 
the base of our existence. 

You also know that more was done for 
soil conservation, for support of farm prices 
at reasonable levels, for protection of farm 
properties from foreclosure under 16 years 
of Democratic progress than under 50 years 
of Republican neglect. 

The benefits which the Democratic farm 
program has achieved, may be pointed up by 
this one State example. 

In 1932 North Dakota sold less than $61,- 
000,000 worth of crops, livestock, and live- 
stock products. 

In 1947 it sold nearly $737,000,000 worth of 
the same products. 

And the GOP complains: 

Perhaps they want to mortgage the farm- 
ers of America all over again * * * as 
they did in the early 1920’s under the slogan 
of “back to normalcy”. They meant back 
all right, but back to the poorhouse, 

They think that the farmers have forgot- 
ten the bitter experiences which they suffered 
under Republican administrations. They 
would have them give up their present pros- 
perity and gamble their future on the selfish 
leadership which bled the land and left dust 
bowls in place of growing crops. ' 

It is my opinion that the American farmer 
will not be taken in by such a shell game 
Once burned by republicanism he will not 
fall for its “line” again. 

“Down-easters,” being nearer to Europe 
than any other part of the United States 
know that the security of our Nation rests 
on cooperation with other peace-loving 
countries to stop aggression in its tracks. 

The record proves that the Democratic 
Party fathered the League of Nations and 
the United Nations, both steps toward that 
eventual world organization to outlaw war. 

In the meantime, we must be prepared. 

Under the wide-awake leadership of a 


_ Democratic administration, we are strength- 


ening our defense set-up. 

But as the people of Maine are aware of 
our world responsibilities, they also under- 
stand that there is a job to be done at home 

The vast water power of your rivers must 
be harnessed, not only to reclaim lands but 








to prevent floods, to extend your inland 
waterways, and to provide hydroelectric 
power. ; 

Maine can and will become a great indus- 
trial State when her abundant natural re- 
sources are properly developed in the public 
interest. 

At this convention, we point to the bank- 
rupicy-of Republican policy as a warning to 
the people. 

As Democrats, we shail not dwell on the 
unhappy past of the GOP. We have a posi- 
tive and affirmative program. While safe- 
guarding our civil and political liberties, we 
shall strive for economic liberty. 

Genuine freedom of opportunity, protect- 
ed from monopoly in any form is our objec- 

ive, 
Every man and woman who is able and 
willing to work is entitled to a living, annual 
income, so that our people from their savings 
may invest in a greater future for themselves 
in these United States. 

This will provide incentive, stir enterprise, 
and make good business for all. 

As many of your forefathers left their 
homesteads to carry the seeds of democracy 
to the unsettled West, helping to build the 
strength of our Union, so we of today must 
pioneer. 

With firm faith in the progressive princi- 
ples of the Democratic Party we face forward. 

At this convention, the strength of Maine 
democracy is being mobilized to bring out the 
vote for victory. 

From the bottom to the top we shall work 
night and day for the election of the whole 
Democratic slate led by our fearless Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, 





Adequate Defense Demanded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter from Mr. Ed- 
mund Key, Jr., chairman of the Harri- 
son County, Tex., Army Advisory Com- 
mittee, a resolution adopted by that 
committee, and a list of the members 
composing the committee: 


MARSHALL, Tex., April 6, 1948. 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WricHt: The Army advisory com- 
mittee of Harrison County had a meeting on 
March 17, at which the resolutions attached 
were passed unanimously. This committee 
is composed of the heads of all the civic 
organizations in Marshall, together with 
some of the officers of the National Guard 
and county and city officials, and last but 
not least, Myron Blalock. Similar resolu- 
tions have been passed by the various civic 
organizations, at the instance of the Army 
advisory committee, and we had planned to 
ask all of the women’s clubs in the county 
to join us in this endeavor to do our part in 
getting the Nation in a position to take care 
of itself, 

From what I read in the paper, Congress is 
already showing signs that it is ready to take 
the necessary steps and so it may be that 
these resolutions may no longer be necessary, 
but I trust that they will not be unwelcome. 
You will note that the resolutions direct that 
our Representatives be asked for forthright 


comniittals favoring universal military train- 
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ing as well as the reactivation of the selective- 
service program. I would very much appre- 
ciate your giving me an answer in order that 
I may present it to the committee. 
Very truly yours, 
E. Key, Jr., 
Chairman, 

Whereas it appears sane and reasonable 
for the citizens of the United States to face 
the unhappy fact that the relations between 
our country and the Soviet Union are rapidly 
nearing a crisis where our country must ei- 
ther take the first decisively fatal step toward 
eventually surrendering our land and people 
to the Russian Government, or else settle the 
matter by war; and 

Whereas it seems wise that such a cris!s 
should be approached with our armed forces 
adequately manned, trained, and equipped to 
take the field with the best possible chance 
for a swift victory at the least cost in Ameri- 
can lives; and 

Whereas our highest and best informed 
military experts and authorities have recom- 
mended two steps for bringing up cur armed 
forces to the necessary strength in men and 
equipment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we of Marshall, Tex., endorse 
first, the immediate reenactment of the se- 
lective-service program, and second, the quick 
enactment of a universal military training 
law; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to our Representative, the Hon- 
orable WrIGHT PaTMaN, and Our Senators, the 
Honorable Tom CoNNALLY and the Honorable 
Lee O’DANIEL, with a letter respectfully in- 
forming them that it is our studied wish for 
them to represent us by using every effort 
within their power in pushing such legisla- 
tion through Congress, and that we respect- 
fully ask them for a forthright answer to our 
request; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to keep this issue 
out of politics that all candidates for Senator 
from Texas, or Representative from this dis- 
trict, be asked to pledge themselves to whole- 
heartedly support the legislative program 
here endorsed. And that the officers of this 
organization be instructed to report back 
such reply as each Senator, Representative, 
or candidate may make. 

Unanimously passed by Harrison County 
Army Advisory Committee on March 17, 1948. 

Epmvunp Key, Jr., 
Chairman. 


HARRISON COUNTY ARMY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Edmund Key, Jr., chairman; president, 
First National Bank. 
Mercer Rains, colonel, Texas National 


Guard; mortician. 

Myron G. Blalock, colonel, finance, AUS, 
TNG, retired, vice chairman; attorney. 

Max Lale, lieutenant colonel, ORC, secre- 
tary; reporter for Marshall Messenger. 

George P. Rains, brevet lieutenant general, 
TNG. ° 

Will E. Lake, colonel, Infantry, AUS, TNG, 
retired; druggist. 

R. M. Nichols,- county judge, 
County. 

W. H. Hartley, mayor, city of Marshall. 

Ray C. Allen, colonel, TNG, commander, 
American Legion. 

Frank Green, Jr., service officer, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; attorney. 

Morris Moore, major, ORC, president, Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps; Marshall Hirdware. 

O. H. Clark, president, chamber of com- 
merce; vice president, First National Bank. 

Donald Minter, president, Junior chamber 
of commerce. 

Millard Cope, president, Rotary Club; edi- 
tor, Marshall News Messenger. 

Bill Sulivan, president, Kiwanis 
mortician. 

R. C. Ladymon, president, Lions Club; mer- 
chant. 

J. B. Beckett, president, Optimist Club. 


Harrison 


Club; 
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Fred Lenz, past commander, Texas State 
Guard; jeweler. 

Alexander T. Nelsen, lieutenant colonel, 
AUS, ORC; commanding officer, One hundred 
and Forty-sixth Armored Infantry; Farmers- 
Stockmen’s Supply. 

Leslie McMahon, Meutenant colonel, AUS, 
TNG; commanding officer, Six Hundred and 
Forty-seventh Armored Artillery Battalion; 
Emp. T. & P. Railway. 

Dr. Frank Mondrik, ORC, commanding offi- 
cer, medical detachment; vice president, Har- 
rison County Medical Association. 

Rev. Henry F. Selcer, Episcopal clergyman; 
major and chaplain, Texas State Guard. 

C. M. Beckett, chairman, draft board. 

R. Dennerd, superintendent of public 
schools, 


I am also inserting herewith a copy of 
my reply, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1948. 
Mr. EpMuUND KEY, Jr., 
Chairman, Harrison County Army Ad- 
visory Committee, Marshall, Tez.: 
Have just received your letter and resolu- 
tion concerning universal military training 
and selective service. Am wholeheartedly in 
favor of this program, and I congratuate the 
Army advisory committee of Harrison Coun- 
ty and other participating groups and citi- 
zens for their courageous and patriotic atti- 
tude. I also favor the 70-group Air Force. 
It is better to be fully prepared and not need 
it than to need preparedness and not have it. 
Our war cost ran as high as $500,000,000 a day 
during the last war. We can well afford to 
risk the cost that will be entailed by the 
adoption of your program. 
Regards. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress. 





Tennessee Editor Praises National Geo- 
graphic Article on TVA—Editorial Is 
Answer to McKellar Anti-TVA Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
Paris, Tenn., Post-Intelligencer of April 
9, 1948, and was written by its capable 
and foresighted editor, W. Percy Wil- 
liams. 

The editorial comments on the feature 
article of this month’s National Geo- 
graphic which is devoted to the benefits 
of TVA. It especially stresses the na- 
tional asset which the people of the Na- 
tion have in the recreational benefits of 
this great project. Mr. Williams, in dis- 
cussing these incidental benefits, knows 
whereof he speaks, because Paris, Tenn., 
is near Kentucky Lake and its citizens 
are keenly aware of the recreational 
values coming from TVA. 

The editorial is as follows: 


FAVORABLE ARTICLE ON TVA 


Several weeks ago we made some comments 
in this column about the absurd criticism 
of TVA as an electric power distributing 
agency, and expressed the opinion that the 
brightest star in the New Deal galaxy would 
eventually be destroyed by the Power Trust 
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unless the people of the United States are 
made to understand what its objects were 
to begin with, and what its benefits now 
are to one of the most important regions of 
the country. 

An article that will go a long way toward 
bringing about such an understanding ap- 
pears in the April issue of the National Ge- 
ographic magazine. It was written by Fred- 
erick Simpich, and it is illustrated with 18 
color photographs taken by J. Baylor Rob- 
erts. 

This article is right along the line with 
our thinking for many years—that electric 
power generated by the dams on the Tennes- 
see River, and its tributaries, is distinctly 
secondary. The primary objects for devel- 
oping the river with a series of locks and 
dams was to provide a 9-foot channel for 
transportation through an important region 
of the country, to provide flood control along 
the river, to reclaim the soil in one of the 
richest valleys in the world, to provide fer- 
tilizer in time of peace and munitions in 
time of war, and to give one-fourth of the 
pecple of the Nation recreational facilities 
and advantages they can get in no other 
Way. 

This article makes it clear as crystal that 
the dams are worth more than they cost if 
they accomplish nothing more than provid- 
ing recreational facilities. The leading deal- 
er in sporting goods in Chicago reports sales 
in the Tennessee Valley greater than in Flor- 
ida, the Pacific coast, the Atlantic coast, the 
Great Lakes, or any other section of the 
Nation. 

Also it points out that in no 12-month 
period since the system of dams was finished 
has it failed to pay handsome interest on 
the money invested in controlling flood 
waters of the Tennessee River. And as to 
transportation advantages all it had to men- 
tion was that Decatur, Ala., a former inland 
city, is now the site of the Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Co. plant where ocean-going vessels are 
built, including the landing craft that en- 
abled us to reclaim the Philippine Islands in 
the late war. 

Everybody knows in a vague sort of way 
that air power played an important role in 
winning the war, but comparatively few peo- 
ple know T/A furnished the power for man- 
ufacturing considerably more than half of 
all the aluminum used in building airplanes, 
and still fewer people know that nowhere 
else in the United States than at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., could the atomic bomb have been 
perfected. 

Fertilizer is something the average person 
thinks of only hazily, yet without it the 
valley of the Tennessee would surely have 
suffered the same fate as the valley of the 
Nile. TVA is by far the largest source of 
fertilizer in the world, or rather the source 
of the most important ingredient in fer- 
tilizer, and this advantage of TVA has been 
publicized less than any other, 

We have gone through a period of “easy 
money” since 1940, and for that reason the 
fact that the average income of the people 
of the Tennessee Valley area had increased 
more rapidly than that of any other section 
of the Nation has gone unnoticed. It is the 
only section where the average has more 
than doubled, regardless of the high wages of 
industry in Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 

Economists criticized the last annual state- 
meut of TVA on the grounds that too little of 
the billion-dollar investment had been allo- 
cated to power development. The truth is 
that none of it should have been charged to 
development of electricity aside from the 
actual cost of dynamos, high-tension lines, 
and substations; because electricity is 
nothing more, nor less, than a byproduct 
that was made available by the construction 
of dams for an entirely different purpose. 

And since the people of the United States 
own this valuable byproduct it is certainly 


absurd for them to refuse to use it because 
they believe in private enterprise and oppose 
the Government competing with private in- 
dustry. We believe in private enterprise as 
strongly as the next one but not to the 
extent of giving an industry something we 
already own and developed with our own 
money. 

Articles such as the one in this month’s 
National Geographic will publicize TVA in 
the right way and we are sincerely pleased 
that it came out this month right at the 
time Senator K. D. MCKELLaR is trying so 
hard to cripple this public agency. We wish 
a copy of it could be placed in the hands of 
every thinking person in the Nation, 





Will Unlimited Military Spending Be An- 
other Sucker Play for the Communists’ 
Benefit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am con- 
cluding the following article entitled “A 
Voice From the Country,” by Louis 
Bromfield, which appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald, April 11, 1948: 


Unirep States Can Lose InN CoLp War aS 
SURELY AS IN A Hot ONE—INCREASING Ex- 
PENDITURES MAY BRING DISASTROUS INFLA- 
TION 


Those who are crying for steadily increas- 
ing expenditures on armament of all kinds, 
for Universal Military Training and for the 
return of Selective Service are in fact crying 
for something else, which can in the long run 
be as disastrous as war itself. It can be- 
come the opening wedge for socialism and 
finally for one form or another of totali- 
tarian government. They are begging for 
unlimited inflation and the corresponding de- 
cline in the value of the dollar. 

In this connection it might be well to 
observe that there is no case in the history 
of the world in which artificial government 
regulations have been able to check rising 
inflation for longer than’ a few weeks. The 
only real and ultimate check, save the nat- 
ural leveling off of wages and prices is the 
brutal one in which a government repudiates 
its obligations both as to currency and gov- 
ernment bonds and the interest on them, 
revaiues its currency and starts all over 
again. 

This is a process which throws production 
and employment out of gear and ruins the 
whole of the middle class which is the back- 
bone of any democracy, without which no 
democracy can exist. This was the course 
taken by Germany which first brought Com- 
munist disorders, was succeeded by naziism 
and finally by utter ruin. 

The same repudiation process on a less 
violent scale was practiced by France in the 
1920’s. It eventually brought about a Social- 
ist government blackmailed by the Com- 
munists, which contributed more than any 
other factor to the collapse of France a few 
years later. Most people today find no choice 
between communism and nazism. 


REDS HOPE FOR UNITED STATES ECONOMIO 
COLLAPSE 
Such a progression seems a long way off 
in this country but it is not impossible if we 
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continue in a rapidly progressing state of 
war, either cold or hot. 

It should not be overlooked that the men 
of ill will in Moscow, who have just put Rus- 
sian currency through the wringer because 
of the condition of inflation referred to above, 
are aware of this progression. 

They understand that unlimited drains 
upon American economy, for military ex- 
penditure or foreign aid or both, can bring 
about the same process here. 

They also know that economic collapse is 
a far greater weapon in the ultimate victory 
of communism than any military success. 

In their shrewd minds. they already are 
scenting victory over us by the inflation 
which is the accompaniment of persistent 
and continuous preparation for war on a 
grand scale. 

In modern warfare the victors are ruined 
as well as the vanquished. 

Italy and Great Britain alike are ruined 
nations. We, in this country, have survived 
because we had so vast a store of real wealth 
and natural resources, but these we are dis- 
sipating as rapidly as possible by preparation 
for war, by lend-lease, and by foreign relief. 

Soviet Russia has an even vaster store of 
natural wealth, as yet largely untouched and 
undissipated. She cannot lose either so- 
cially or economically in any struggle because 
her citizens have neither liberties nor living 
standards to lose. Her strange economy is 
controlled in the totalitarian manner at the 
sacrifice of all but a tiny minority. 

I am only trying to point out that the few 
men in Washington, who keep threatening 
disaster as a means of creating larger and 
larger armaments and larger and larger 
military forces are working as earnestly as 
the Communist element and perhaps far 
more effectively for the ultimate destructio: 
of this Nation. 

With them are the men who find it diffi 
cult or impossible to discover a modus vi- 
vendi with Soviet Russia, 


TAXES MUST COME DOWN 


Reduction of taxes is in order. An in- 
crease of taxes is impossible since in the 
higher brackets, we have long ago reached 
the point of diminishing returns and in the 
lower brackets an increase can only lead to 
strikes and demands for higher wages and 
consequently greater inflation and the 
shrinking of the dollar. 

This progression is exactly what happened 
in Great Britain, which was ruined far more 
by interior economic pressures resulting from 
war itself than by the loss of battles or the 
bombing of her cities. The time came whe! 
confiscation of capital and the liquidation o! 
private property abroad became necessary. 

Today Great Britain has neither any rea! 
wealth and raw materials nor the currenc 
with which to purchase these things. T\ 
wars and the taxes accompanying them hav: 
bled white her whole economy. 

Few people any longer dispute the direct 
relation of war preparations and unlimite: 
foreign relief to inflation. Those few have 
already been proven wrong by the whole rec- 
ord of history since the time of the Greek 
republics. 

The dollar will never regain the value in 
purchasing power it had in 1930 or even in 
1940 short of repudiation and revolutio: 
which means disaster for most of us. 

The increase of an $18.75 Government 
bond over a period of 10 years had alread) 
been very nearly devoured by rising costs of 
every commodity—long before the 10 years 
are up. All of us who own them stand at 
the end of 10 years when we cash them in 
to receive much less than actual value of 
the original $18.75. 

Under increasing Government expenditures 
and taxes and dissipation of our real wealth 
Wwe can arrive at a point where an $18 bond 
will not buy a newspaper. 
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Perhaps the fact is that we are on the 
horns of an insoluble dilemma. 

The Soviet men of ill-will have undoubt- 
edly considered this. When they talk per- 
sistently of the approaching collapse of 
American economy, it may not be simply for 
propaganda purposes or mere wishful think- 
ing. 

To save'us, we certainly need greater 
leadership than has yet been revealed in 
Washington. 

It is a gloomy picture. In considering it, 
we must never overlook the possibility that 
we may ruin ourselves in a cold war as surely 
as in a hot one. 

Whatever measures are taken with regard 
to military expenditure or foreign relief de- 
serve the most minute examination. 

The surest way to deliver the world over to 
Russia and Russianism is the economic ruin 
of this last real bulwark. 





Oil Pollution Must Be Removed—Our 
Coasts, Waterways, Watercraft, and 
Sea Food Must Be Protected—Menace 
by Fire a Serious Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H. R. 4468 is a bill to amend the Oil Pol- 
lution Act, 1924, to increase the penal- 
ties specified in such act, and for other 
purposes. It was introduced by me to 
relieve from conditions arising by reason 
of the increased use of oil for transpor- 
tation of ships. The conditions discussed 
in this memorandum obtain all along the 
harbors and coasts of the United States. 
Property owners are entitled to protec- 
tion. I have considered oil pollution 
particularly in Hampton Roads but the 
conditions resemble those on other coasts 
and in other ports and harbors. I have 
personally examined these conditions 
and I know our immediate problem is 
largely one of enforcement, and involves 
detection of offenders, including ships 
and personnel, subjecting them to the 
punishments prescribed by law, but do- 
ing so without undue hardship to navi- 
gation. Serious fire menace also threat- 
ens. 

The Oil Pollution Act became law in 
1924. It is to be found in sections 431 
to 436, of title 33, Protection of Navigable 
Waters. Section 434 provides: 

Any person who violates the preceding 
Section or any regulation prescribed in pur- 
suance thereof, is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $2,500, nor less than $500, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding 1 year 
nor less than 30 days, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, for each offense. And 
any vessel (other than a vessel owned and 
operated by the United States) from which 
oil is discharged in violation of the preced- 
ing section, or any regulation prescribed in 
pursuance thereof, shall be liable for the 
pecuniary penalty specified in this section, 
and clearance of a vessel from a port of the 
United States may be withheld until the 
penalty is paid, and said penalty shall con- 
stitute a lien on such vessel which may be 
recovered in proceedings by likel in rem in 


the district court of the United States for 
any district within which the vessel may be. 
(June 7, 1924, ch. 316, sec. 4, 43 Stat 605.) 


Section 435 provides: 


A board of local inspector of vessels may, 
subject to the provisions of section 239 of 
title 46, Shipping, and of sections 431 to 
436, inclusive, of title 46, Shipping, suspend 
or revoke a license issued by any such board 
to the master or other licensed officer of any 
vessel found violating the provisions of sec- 
tion 433 of this chapter. (June 7, 1924, ch. 
316, sec. 5, 43 Stat. 605.) 


In section 432, F.C. A., title 33, it is pro- 
vided: 

(a) The term “oil” means oil of any kind 
or in any form, including fuel oil, oil sludge, 
and oil refuse; 

(b) The term “person” means any in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, any owner, master, officer, or em- 
ployee of a vessel, and any Officer, agent, or 
employee of the United States; 

(c) The term “coastal navigable waters of 
the United States’ means all portions of the 
sea within the territoriai jurisdiction of the 
United States, and all inland waters navigable 
in fact in which the tide ebbs and flows; 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of War. 


When the Oil Pollution Act of 1924 
was enacted, the laws then existing which 
included the law for the protection of 
New York Harbor and adjacent waters 
(10 F.C. A., title 33, secs. 441, et seq.) were 
wholly inadequate to protect against oil 
pollution. The New York Harbor Act 
was enacted in 1888, and the conditions 
then existing were different from those in 
1924 and now. After World War I, we 
were confronted with conditions similar 
to those with which We are afflicted now, 
but they have grown much worse. One 
of our greatest difficulties is enforcement 
because of the absence of evidence needed 
to secure apprehension and conviction. 
The Army engineers, the Coast Guard, 
the prosecuting United States attorneys, 
and other agencies are doing their best, 
but they are working with limited appro- 
priations, insufficient staffs, and many 
more oil-burning vessels than ever before. 
Apprehension, early trials, and convic- 
tions are necessary. 

I have been studying all aspects of the 
existing situation, receiving suggestions, 
and considering what may be done. Ar- 
rests are made but the cases await trial. 
The evidence is lost and delays result in 
disregard for the law by offenders and 
continued hardships by property owners. 
The law and other laws are brought into 
disrepute, and justice fails. 

Accordingly, as one step in the solu- 
tion of our existing situation, I have pro- 
s0sed to amend the Oil Pollution Act in 
the following particulars: In the bill 
H. R. 4468, the fine proposed to be levied 
is increased from a maximum of $2500 
to $10,000, and from a minimum of $500 
to $1,000. Provisions for imprisonment 
are changed from a maximum of “not 
exceeding 1 year” to “not exceeding 5 
years,” and from a minimum of “nor less 
than 30 days” to “nor less than 6 
months.” 

There is added a new subsection to be 
known as subsection (b) to section 4. 
It reads as 1oilows: 

(b) If any individual (except an officer or 
employee of the United States engaged in 
the administration or enforcement of th 
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act) furnishes to a district attorney or to 
any officer or employee of the United States 
referred to in section 3 which leads to the 
imposition and recovery of a fine or pecuni- 
ary penalty under subsection (a) of this 
section, he shall be paid, at the time of such 
recovery, one-half of such fine or pecuniary 
penalty. For the purposes of this section 
an amount recovered under a bail bond shall 
be deemed a recovery of a fine imposed under 
subsection (a). 


I believe that this reward for convic- 
tions will secure enforcements, appre- 
hensions, and conviction. 

It is thought by me and by many oth- 
ers who have studied our problems that 
if provision is made whereby informers 
may receive rewards from the fines im- 
posed, there will be closer scrutiny of 
offenders, their practices and their dis- 
regard of ourlaws. They know the great 
difficulty in proving cases against them, 
and if persons engaged in local opera- 
tions know that upon conviction of the 
wrongdoers they will receive payment for 
their efforts, they will watch the situa- 
tion more closely and give more time and 
effort to the correction of evils which are 
iniquitous in the extreme. 

I do not expect the amendment to be 
a complete remedy for our worries, but 
it will contribute a great deal to their 
correction. 

In my study of this situation I have 
found many suggestions of considerable 
merit, and some of them are being tried, 
but the amendment I am seeking will 
not interfere with other remedies. 

It is suggested that oil dumped on 
these waters may be reclaimed profitably 
as a fuel oil, but that will require recla- 
mation points at which oil could be 
pumped into tanks and then subjected to 
such process as would reclaim the good 
oil and dispose of the remainder, with- 
out any of it being dumped in the water. 
It is said that vessels having oil to be 
disposed of, could be required by law 
to go to specified reclamation points to 
dispose of oil, under penalty of such se- 
vere fines that they would not dare dis- 
regard them. I hope that is true. It is 
said that even if a vessel can afford to 
pay a fine of $500, rather than to take 
the oil out to sea to dump it, they could 
reasonably be required to pay a reason- 
able service fee for such service, and that 
if the oil cannot be reclaimed profitably, 
it can be burned and without contami- 
nation to the waters of the harbor. This 
suggestion is receiving every attention 
and some relief has been worked out, but 
it may not suffice. 

Discussing existing conditions, o1 
property owner said in 1947: 

The cil is black and sticks like glue to the 
body especially to the feet. One cannot walk 
on the beach without getting into it. When 
swimming, it turms one nearly black. i 
more in evidence this year th 1 
since I bought my first home in Buckroe i 
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If anything can be done to stop the ¢ 
chant ships from dumping oil in and und 
Hampton Roads, it should be done. I 
outrageous to think we 10 live in t 
beautiful section should be : bje ed t such 
indignities 

Another property owner says that ship 
that empty their oil in Ch ycake Bay 
or even 1C0 mil ol hcould be f 
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they are at the docks taking on fuel; that 
this oil can be sold and used in connec- 
tion with mosquito extermination. 

He says the Coast Guard and Navy 
should be used to enforce the laws against 
ships emptying their bilges in the bay or 
ocean because no matter how far out this 
oil is dumped, it finds its way back to the 
shore. He says that this oil menace 
hurts business and keeps people from 
bathing, which is the chief attraction. 
The Buckroe Civil League has been fight- 
ing this for years, but does not seem to 
be able to contact the right people to 
have the laws enforced. 

Another resident says that having at 
various times made a number of sea voy- 
ages as licensed Diesel engineer officer, 
he thinks he can suggest a way to stop 
a lot of the oil from being dumped. 

He says: 


The only sure way would be to have a free 
collecting barge operated by the State. The 
oil collected can be processed and used on 
roads, and if that is not done, then the only 
way to control the dumping overboard is to 
put an equally stiff fine on the chief en- 
gineer of that ship as well as on the captain, 
as the captain actually has nothing to do 
with the engine room department, but that 
there is usually rivalry and friction between 
deck officers and engineer officers, and it is 
often possible that the chief engineer would 
not care if oil went overboard when pumping 
ballast out of the empty fuel oil tanks in 
order to make trouble for the captain if he is 
disliked. 

A fine should also be put on the engineer 
that was on watch at the time it was pumped 
overboard. 

Being experienced in that line, I know that 
there are a number of ways that an engineer 
can pump ballast water out without pumping 
the oil and sludge. The first way is for the 
engineer to sound the tanks while pumping 
and stop before the tank is empty so that the 
oil and sludge floating on top of the water 
doesn’t go out. After doing all the tanks 
with ballast water that way then they could 
pump all the smaller tanks dry into one large 
tank, allowing the oil to float to the top. It 
then could be pumped almost clear of water 
by sounding of the tank. The oil thus left 
can be run through a centrifuge and save 
the shipping company that much fuel. 

Incidentally, the question of pumping of 
ballast water without dumping oil overboard 
should be put into the examination for all 
engineering officers when sitting for their 
licenses. (It is not in the examination now.) 

To trace offenders the Coast Guard or the 
quarantine officers could fasten a white 
square flap of canvas over the overboard dis- 
charge pipes of all new arriving ships. Any 
oil pumped then would stain the canvas. 
That would be sure to make them more 
cautious. 


A gentleman engaged in fisheries says: 


The commercial fishermen and oystermen 
and al! sea-food industry have been hurt 
tremendously. 

On several occasions fishermen have taken 
fish that tasted like oil and had to throw 
them back. On one occasion I had fish; after 
they were cooked we could not eat them be- 
cause of the oil taste. 

The cost of taking this oil from ships while 
they are in harbor is about $700. If a cap- 
tain could dump oil twice without being 
caught he can save money if he only pays 
a fine of $1,000. We believe if there was a 
jail sentence of say 6 months or 1 year and 
$2,000 fine, we will see less oil dumped in the 
waters we have to depend on for our living. 


A property owner writes: 
I am writing in regard to damages the 
dumping of oil in Hampton Roads does to 





my cottages and to the detriment of the 
returns I get from renting out these houses; 
in the summertime, when the tenants go in 
bathing and get covered with the tarlike 
oil, and then track it all over the cottages. 
It not only hurts my places, but it ruins 
bathing suits, clothes, shoes and towels, 
rugs, etc., and everything else used on the 
beach for pleasure. 


A large local property holder writes: 


I think the entire problem is one of en- 
forcement. While there have been occa- 
sional cases where ship officers and owners 
have been fined for discharging oil into the 
waters, there are many, Many cases which 
have received absolutely no attention. 


An official writes: 


As to the suggestion that ships be not 
allowed to pump bilges until at sea, it is 
not considered feasible since the emptying 
of holds and bilges is often a prerequisite 
to taking on new cargo. 


Another official says: 


i think that the navigation interests or 
other offending agencies of whatever kind 
causing pollution should be made to know 
that the law will be rigidly enforced and 
that a fine of sufficient proportions to com- 
pel obedience will be imposed. 


A prominent member of the General 
Assembly of Virginia writes: 


We have a great sea-food industry, the fate 
of which depends upon how quickly and 
successfully the pollution problem is over- 
come. 


Another writer engaged in the fisheries 
writes: 

we fishermen feel mighty bad when we 
see our rivers and the shores covered with 
oil and the fish being driven away and some 
places up the James River when fish go to 
spawn we find the little dead on the shore 
before they can escape and get out to sea. 


This writer says that fishermen have 
quit in this area and gone out for other 
jobs. 


Another gentleman writes: 


This problem is of concern to every lover 
of fish and sea water. 

The problem is that of oil pollution by 
dumping bilge residue from oil-burning 
ships. The residue destroys marine life, fish, 
oysters, etc., sullying boats, and causing 
great annoyance to the bathers on beaches, 
and probably considerable economic loss to 
the owners of resorts along the shores 
affected. 


He says reduction in dumping in the 
inland waters will result in increasing 
it on the high seas where it is likely to 
cause equal damage when it reaches our 
ocean shores. 

Another prominent resident writes: 


With the increased number of ships in 
Hampton Roads it is quite natural that more 
oil will be detected in the water at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and while there is at the present 
a fine of $1,000, it appears that when only 
a fine is concerned many masters or mates 
will take a chance, and I doubt seriously 
whether it will be eliminated entirely if the 
amount of the fine is increased. It would, 
therefore, appear to me that if it would carry 
in addition a jail sentence of 3 to 6 months, 
pollution would be eliminated entirely. 

Many masters who have their ships an- 
chored in the stream and are notified that 
they will be placed in the dock in the early 
morning will take a chance on emptying their 
bilges and assume that either the tide will 
cause the oil to drift away from the ship 
or that the ship may be taken into the dock, 
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‘thereby making it almost impossible to know 


the ship that pollutes the water. 


Another resident in the community 
writes that she has one and one-half 
acres of shore line which before the pol- 
lution was filled with grass and oysters, 
but that the grass is now dead and the 
oysters are dying in large numbers. She 
says: 


I am sure that it is the oll that is killing 
them, 


Another informed citizen says that 
closer cooperation is needed in appre- 
hending and prosecuting violators of the 
regulations against pumping bilge oil. 
He says there has been difficulty in ob- 
taining eyewitnesses to testify in Federal 
court. He says it is necessary to catch 
the ship in the act or obtain reliable 
witnesses to secure convictions. Prose- 
cution is frequently delayed when the 
bilge oil is dumped just before the vessel 
leaves port. Then it becomes necessary 
to await the ship’s return to Hampton 
Roads for Federal court hearing. 

I am satisfied that the United States 
district engineer’s office is working closely 
with the United States customs officials, 
the Coast Guard, the office of the United 
States attorney, and the Martime Com- 
mission in the enforcement of regula- 
tions. All of these officials have urged all 
witnesses to come forward whenever they 
see a ship pumping oil and give evidence 
as to time, place, and, if possible, samples 
of the oil, and pictures. If private indi- 
viduals and organizations cooperate, pol- 
lution can be reduced. 

All Coast Guard vessels in the area 
have been directed to be on the lookout 
for violators of the oil-pollution laws and 
masters of incoming vessels are informed 
of the provisions of those laws on arrival. 

If everyone will do his part and stop 
waiting for others to take the initiative 
we will win. Whoever will not do what 
he can, ought not to complain. 

There are several cases pending in the 
United States district court in Norfolk, 
Va., where indictments have been pro- 
cured but they have not been tried. 
There may be sufficient reasons for de- 
lays in trials, but where cases of any kind 
are not disposed of, the law is brought 
into disrepute, the detection of crimes 
becomes more difficult, and all laws are 
brought into contempt. So far as it is 
possible to secure action on these cases, 
I believe the United States district attor- 
ney will do what he can to dispose of 
them, and I have advised him that when- 
ever he so desires I will appeal to the 
Attorney General of the United States 
for additional assistants if his office is 
insufficiently staffed. 


LIBEL OF SHIPS TO ENFORCE THE LAW 


Under the Oil Pollution Act, libels are 
authorized to protect our coastal waters 
and I hope our enforcing agencies will 
see to it that they are used. I call atten- 
tion to the Pan. Am. case (C. C. A., third 
circuit; 148 Fed. (2d ed.) 925), where- 
in the judgment of the lower court was 
reversed, with direction to enter a judg- 
ment in favor of the United States, 
and against the vessel for a pecuniary 
penalty. 

The protection of our beaches and 
boats is not only an obligation due by 
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the United States to the property owners, 
but the fishery resources of the United 
States are entitled to protection. Our 
uplands and watercraft need protection 
from the menace of fire which is always 
present. 

This situation is one that has been de- 
veloping for a long time, but we are de- 
termined a remedy must be found and 
we shall exhaust every possible effort to 
find it. Personally, I shall welcome all 
information, suggestions, and aid possi- 
ble from all sources. All of our ports, 
harbors, coasts, and waterways in the 
United States are menaced. Our fisher- 
ies are in jeopardy. All can help. 

I hope that all areas affected may 
bring their grievances to the attention of 
their members in the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives to the 
end that we may all work together. 

The gravity of the situation is graphi- 
cally outlined to me by one well-informed 
-entlemen who writes: 

Twice this summer I have gone over to 
Hampton Creek where I keep a small boat, 
and the whole length of the hull for several 
inches above the water line has been covered 
with a heavy coating of sticky black oil. This 
is uniformly the case with every boat moored 
in the creek. Also the bulkheads and shores 
as far as the eye could see were a black mass 
of oil filth. 

I would like to point out that to have this 
oil cleaned off the hull costs anywhere from 
$15 to $50 depending on the size of boat. 
With the large number of boats in this sec- 
tion, 1,000 might be contaminated during 
the summer so that the financial loss may be 
of the order of $25,000—a large sum. 


I saw the conditions described above. 
I know them to be true. 

Information recently received is that 
there have been arrests of 49 cases 
dumping oil since last summer, but only 
5 have been tried in court. They must 
be tried and I am glad to report that the 
United States District Attorney advises 
me that it is hoped to dispose of all pend- 
ing cases at the next term of the United 
States District Court which meets in 
May, but that doubt is entertained as 
to the sufficiency of the evidence in some 
of the cases. The amendment which I 
am seeking will aid in furnishing the 
evidence necessary for conviction. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that some offending vessels transfer 
masters or engineers who are criminally 
liable so that they will not be returned 
to the jurisdiction of the court where 
they are indicted. I have asked that in 
every such instance the vessel be pro- 
ceeded against by libel, and that the ves- 
sel or the offending officers be caught 
wherever they can be found and pro- 
ceeded against to the limit of the law. 
Some companies are working an ap- 
parent run-around and I shall do all in 
my power to uphold the authorities and 
drive the offenders and their ships for- 
ever from our borders. 

Another situation confronting us in 
Hampton Roads is that some vessels 
passing through Chesapeake Bay en 
route to the other places north, such as 
Baltimore and other ports dump oil be- 
yond our shores but the tides bring the 
oil to our shores so that we are not af- 
flicted only by vessels coming to our 
ports, but by those visiting other ports. 


In the Times-Herald, a newspaper of 
Newport News, Va., issued on Friday, 
April 9, 1948, appears an editorial which 
is very pertinent to this issue, and I 
desire to.include it in my remarks: 


NEEDED ACTION ON OIL POLLUTION 


Official agencies have made commendable 
progress in solving the problem of oil pollu- 
tion of the lower Chesapeake Bay and Hamp- 
ton Roads. They are going to make it easier 
to conform to the law against oil pollution 
than to violate it, but until that program 
gets fully into effect some retardant action 
is needed. We still are denied the full use 
of our waterways for recreation, and the 
sea-food business is damaged by deposits of 
bilge oil, and the cases of 35 violators of the 
anti-oil-pollution laws are pending still in 
Federal district court in Norfolk. 

In view of the situation, the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Ocean View 
School voted yesterday to send a formal peti- 
tion to the United States district attorney to 
prosecute the 35 cases immediately. The 
association pointed to the fact that some 600 
children of the Ocean View community soon 
would be out of school and wanting to use 
the beaches which, it is implied, are con- 
taminated by oil. 

That was a most appropriate plea and the 
example could well be followed by various 
organizations of our vicinity, bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the authorities to punish the 
flagrant violators of the law as a deterrent 
to other shipmasters who might be tempted 
to pump their bilges into local waters, so 
depriving our people of their due use and 
enjoyment of the water that almost sur- 
rounds us. 

The protest against oil pollution must be 
vocal and insistent, a constant spur to those 
who can remedy the situation. Untold dam- 
age is being done to the area by bilge-oil 
pollution and not only swimmers but boat 
owners are being put to large trouble and 
expense to clean up the oil that gets on boats 
and clothing, mooring lines and pier piling. 
Many a proud owner will paint his boat at 
considerable time and expense only to have 
his work and his expenditure nullified by 
deposits of oil on the hull and mooring lines 
overnight. For more than 2 years the com- 
munity has been suffering from these willful 
violations of the law on the part of a few 
law-breaking shipmasters who need to be 
tried, convicted, and assessed stiff fines for 
their lawless disregard of the rights und the 
comfort and safety of people of our area. 

A fiood of protest from other interested 
organizations would help along the cause of 
poliution abatement. It should be forth- 
coming. 





Civil Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial in the Evening Star for April 13, 
1948, so fully expresses my own senti- 
ments and respect for the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, an auxiliary of the Army Air Forces, 
that I am happy to have it included in 
the REcorD under my extension of re- 
marks. Its reading is heartily com- 
mended to my colleagues. 

May I also point with pride to the fact 
that the Connecticut wing of the Civil 
Air Patrol is commanded by a very fine 
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lady, a very capable and experienced 
flier, Lt. Col. Nancy H. Tier. 
The editorial] follows: 
CITATION FOR THE CAP 


The Civil Air Patrol well earned the recog- 
nition which belatedly is being given to its 
courageous members. The air medals to be 
awarded to 824 of the CAP fiyers who re- 
sponded to their country’s call for aid dur- 
ing the grim battle with Hitler’s U-boats in 
the Atlantic are little enough reward for 
their services. 

Disappointed but undismayed by their fail- 
ure to be accepted as Army or Navy pilots-— 
because of age or other disqualifications— 
these patriotic civilian flyers volunteered for 
auxiliary patrol work of a valuable and oft- 
times dangerous nature. At the time of or- 
ganization the Nazi submurine menace was 
becoming more acute. Roving packs of 
U-boats were threatening seriously to cut the 
Allied supply lines to beleaguered Europe. 
The Murmansk run was marked by blazing 
and sinking ships, as our inadequately pro- 
tected convoys struggled to carry on against 
what seemed at times to be overwhelming 
odds. 

By joining in reconnaissance duties along 
portions of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the 
CAP flyers, many of them in their own un- 
armed planes, helped to fill the patrol void 
until, later in the war, enough Army and 
Navy planes came off the production lines to 
handle the job without civilian aid. Much of 
the patrol work was monotonous, with only 
th2 vagaries of weather to make things inter- 
esting. Occasionally, however, the routine 
was broken by the excitement of a real alert 
and by a successful sub chase. 

During 24,000,000 miles of patrolling, the 
CAP was credited with spotting 173 U-boats, 
with attacking 57 of them with depth charges 
slung beneath their light planes and with 
definitely sinking two submarines. Indica- 
tive of the hazards involved are the records 
which show that 26 CAP fiyers and about 100 
planes were lost in the 18 months of opera- 
tions. In addition to the antisubmarine mis- 
sions, the civilian pilots performed varied 
other wartime services inland that con- 
tributed to victory in World War II. The 
whole record is one of which the CAP mem- 
bers have good reason to be proud. It is only 
right that they should be decorated for their 
self-sacrificing achievements. 





Communists Dominate CIO Packinghouse 
Workers Unicn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include an article which appeared 
in the Chicago Herald-American of April 
7, 1948. This is the second of a series of 
four: 

BusBEY TELLS RED RECORD oF STRIKE LEAD- 
ERS—REVEALS SEVEN REDS RUN MEAT 
STRIKE 

(By Charles Finston) 

If you should find it hard to buy your 
favorite cuts of meat, blame seven unholy 
men who are avowed Communists or have 
Communist-front sympathies, according to 
Representative Frep E. Euszey, Republican, 
of Illinois. 
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Representative Bussey, who has completed 
a preliminary investigation of Communist 
influences in the meat strike, found that 
these seven men are the brains behind the 
walk-out of 100,000 CIO packinghouse 
workers. 

The strike is now in its fourth week. Many 
strikers are hunting for new jobs to keep 
their families from starving. 

BuseEy found that two of the seven men 
are not even affliated with the packinghouse 
union, but their influence is counted on to 
“keep in line” the overwhelming majority 
of rank-and-file members who actually are 
opposed to communism. 

These two were listed as Ernest De Maio, 
vice president of the CIO Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, and War- 
ren Batterson, Communist Party director of 
the Iowa-Nebraska-Kansas district. 

The other five, top officials in the union, 
are Ralph Helstein, Herbert March, Meyer 
Stern, Frank Ellis, and Philip Weightman. 

Buspgy observed that growing irritation 
among union members, who get no strike 
benefits and have to travel miles from home 
to get into a soup line, forced officers to im- 
port another “whip” last week. He is Fred 
W. Dowling, packinghouse union Officer in 
Canada. 

Bussey plans to ask immigration authori- 
ties how Dowling wangled an indefinite per- 
mit to stay in the United States, while legiti- 
mate United States labor organizers are 
ordered out of Canada after a 30-day stay. 


SEVEN LISTED 


All seven men, Bussey said, are listed in 
the files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Diminutive, dark-haired De Maio, a fiery 
spellbinder, helped kick off the strike in 130 
meat plants by inadvertently disclosing at 
a secret meeting that industry faces more 
serious tie-ups, BusBry learned. 

BussEy traced De Maio's affiliation with 
communism back to 1935-36, when the blue- 
print for revolution in America was au- 
thored by the Nation’s current No. 1 Com- 
munist, Eugene Dennis. 


THREAT SEEN 


Bussey quoted a congressional committee 
as follows: 

“It is our considered judgment that if 
Communists ever menace America, they will 
do so when working through such organiza- 
tions as the National Maritime Union, the 
American Communications Association, and 
the Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
of America.” 

AVOWED RED 


Next of the “unholy” seven listed by Bussey 
is Herbert March, Chicago district director of 
the packinghouse union and strike leader in 
this area. House files say of him: 

“Herbert March is a Communist; not one 
of the secret variety, but one who has openly 
paraded his allegiance to the doctrines of 
Lenin and the destruction of American free 
institutions.” 


OPPOSED DRAFT 


Bussey charged that March joined other 
Communists in August 1940 in signing a peti- 
tion to President Roosevelt professing “oppo- 
sition to conscription as subversive of Amer- 
ican democracy.” 

Bussey listed Warren Batterson next, 
charging that he spreads the “unholy” gospel 
of communism in the Omaha area, where he 
is helping to Keep 8,000 union members out 
on strike. 

OUSTED BY LEGION 


The Congressman found that Batterson 
has been a confirmed Communist since 1934 
and that he was kicked out of the American 
Legion for being a Communist. 

Bussey then named Meyer Stern, New York 
district director of the union. He was found 
to be a former organizing secretary of the 
Communist Party and affiliated with a num- 


ber of organizations classed as Communist 
or subversive. 


LECTURER 


Ralph Helstein, president of the national 
packinghouse union, with headquarters in 
Chicago, was listed in the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee files as a guest lecturer for 
the Abraham Lincoln School, which Attorney 
General Clark called an adjunct of the Com- 


munist Party in his list of subversive organi- 
zations. 


Bussey discovered that Helstein signed an 
open letter issued by the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties, an organization 
twice cited as a Communist front. 


AIDED BROWDER 


Frank Ellis, vice president of the union, 
petitioned President Roosevelt for the release 
of Earl Browder from the penitentiary and 
was a sponsor of the National Free Browder 
Congress, Bussey found. 

Philip Weightman, national vice president 
of the union, ws quoted by the Daily Worker, 
May 8, 1947, as declaring: “I firmly believe 
in the right of Communists to hold mem- 
bership and office in our union.” 





The Twilight Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. Joun Davis Lopce, Fourth Dis- 
trict, Fairfield County, Conn., before the 
annual convention of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in Baltimore, Md., on 
April 6, 1948: 


THE TWILIGHT ZONE 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great honor 
for me to speak to the convention banquet 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. On the 
vital importance of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation there can be no dis- 
agreement. It is, let us say, one of the few 
noncontroversial matters in a highly con- 
troversial world. You are the workers in the 
vineyard, the people who do much to main- 
tain the Nation's health. You realize how 
important physical education and adequate 
recreation are to the maintenance of a sound 
economy and as a basis for healthy ideas. 
Indeed, a Nation without health is a Nation 
which is fertile soil for the deadly virus of 
red fascism. Communism is a poison which 
prospers on disease, neuroses, and psycho- 
pathic maladjustments. Communism can- 
not prosper in a healthy community. It can 
make no headway with people who are in 
tune with their environment. Life agrees 
with healthy people, and where people are 
in harmony with the world around them, 
Stalin’s termites are unable to make inroads. 

Now we do not live in a compartmental- 
ized world. We live in an interdependent 
world. What happens in Hungary or Italy 
or Poland has repercussions in America. We 
live in one world strategically and econom- 
ically although, alas, it is not yet one world 
politically. Similarly what happens in 
America depends to a great degree on the 
health of our people. It is almost too ob- 
vious to require statement that a people 
can go no further than their health will al- 
low them, that we will prosper and suc- 
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ceed in proportion as our people are healthy. 
Health means physical, mental, and spiritual 
health. 

I should like to dwell for a few moments 
on the great challenge of our time, conscious 
of the fact that our ability to meet this chal. 
lenge and overcome it depends in large meas- 
ure upon the Nation’s health, 


Now this challenge is complex. It is com- 
posed of many segments: It is not a chal- 
lenge which we can overcome with one simple 
positive answer. It is a challenge which runs 
the whole gamut of human activity. It 
makes an assault not only on people's bodies 
and on people’s minds but on their spirits. 
It is a multifarious challenge. 

The European recovery program was origi- 
nally advanced by the administration as a 
cure-all for the foreign dilemma. Universal 
military training was originally proposed by 
the administration as a panacea for the weak- 
nesses in our national defense structure. I 
need hardly point out that these are gross 
oversimplifications. Perhaps the adminis- 
tration thought that the American people 
wanted a quick, easy answer to the great 
challenge of our time. I believe that the 
American people, as in the past, can take 
the bad news and when they have under- 
stood the problem rise up in united strength 
to meet and overcome it. I believe that in 
its understanding of the challenge the Con- 
gress has been ahead of the State Department 
and the American people ahead of their Con- 
gress. 

Of course, there is no open sesame out of 
our difficulties. There is no mumbo-jumbo 
which will suddenly dissipate the fog of 
tyranny which is closing down upon us and 
catapult us into a Lotos-land of peace and 
freedom. As a people we have been blessed 
by God. But we have no right to assume 
that we can emerge from this trembling hour 
of challenge without going through the sac- 
rifice, the responsibility, the travail of the 
soul, the Gethsemane which is always the 
pathway to a truly worthy objective. No 
struggle, no victory—no victory, no crown, 

The challenge of peace is, of course, far 
more difficult to understand than the chal- 
lenge of war. We have traditionally under- 
stood well the challenge of war. We have an 
understanding of economics and of many 
of the problems of peace. 

What we have failed to understand is that 
there is no sharp dividing line between war 
and peace, that wars are but extensions of 
peacetime conflicts—the final confession of 
men’s inability to reach an agreement. We 
fail to understand that the difference be- 
tween the so-called cold war being waged by 
Russia and the hot war waged by the Ger- 
mans is quantitative and not qualitative. 
We fail to understand that we are at this 
very moment locked in mortal combat with 
these reactionary tyrants and that the ques- 
tion is simply how shall the forces of free- 
dom achieve victory. Can we achieve it 
short of a shooting war? Can we by the 
active power of our faith in freedom con- 
tain these despotic forces and roll back the 
iron curtain, or shall we substitute hope for 
action, wishful thinking for strength, vacil- 
lation for determination, and by our own 
weakness invite the holocaust which we are 
trying to avoid? 

We must, before it is too late, understand 
what are the motive powers which deter- 
mine the destiny of man. Our skyscrapers, 
our automobiles, our radios, our iceboxes, 
our airplanes, and all the innumerable de- 
vices which make life in America pleasant 
are the product of American ingenuity; they 
are symbols of American genius; yet in a 
very real sense they are but a byproduct 
of the freedom, of the faith of the American 
people. We must have an abiding sense of 
this great moral force. We must place our 


reliance on the faith which achieved the 
miracle of American production rather than 
on the gadgets which we have produces, 
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Then we shall see stretching out before us 
the true challenge to our generation. We 
shall realize that in spite of its manifold 
aspects it is one challenge. It is a com- 
posite challenge which finds expression in 
many forms and on several fronts. Our 
effort must be to meet the challenge as it 
is presented to us. 

Now we have begun to meet the threat of 
disease, unrest, starvation, and poverty by 
the enactment of the European recovery 
program. But there are many things which 
must be done in order for the European re- 
covery program to succeed. These -several 
aspects of our foreign policy should be ad- 
vanced on a concurrent front in order that 
we may develop, integrate, and prosecute a 
strategy which takes into account the com- 
prehensive nature of the threat. 

1, It may be said that although the United 
Nations Organization has so far failed of its 
objectives, it can nevertheless provide the 
framework for the useful purpose of spread- 
ing international responsibilities and inte- 
erating the efforts of those nations which 
are seeking to defend their freedom and their 
independence against the brutal onslaughts 
of Communist tyranny. 

Accordingly, it is my considered view that 
a meeting of the United Nations should be 
called under section 109 of the Charter in 
order that this Organization should be 
strengthened; with Russia if possible, with- 
out Russia if necessary. 

2. Instruct our representatives to the In- 
ternational Monetary Conference be called 
for the purpose of effecting a planned de- 
valuation of the currencies of the 16 nations 
participating in the European recovery pro- 
gram, and in order that this may be accom- 
plished with a minimum of economic dislo- 
cation and a maximum of benefit for western 
Europe and for the American taxpayer. A 
devaluation of these currencies would make 
European commodities cheaper to buy. It 
should be expedited in order (a) that these 
countries may increase their exports and 
thereby reduce their dollar deficits; (b) by 
reducing their dollar deficits, reduce the load 
on the American taxpayer; and (c) increase 
American imports and thereby reduce the 
cost of living in America. 

3. The President should decide on a policy 
with respect to export controls, and with 
particular reference to Soviet Russia and her 
satellites. Here we must recognize that a 
revival of trade between eastern and western 
Europe is important to European recovery. 
It is to be hceped that when we have helped 
the ERP countries to create a capital goods 
surplus, the agricultural surpluses of eastern 
Europe will flow into western Europe, in spite 
of the Iron Curtain. On the other hand, it 
should be our policy and the policy of the 
nations receiving our aid not to help Russia 
to defeat ERP. Any other policy is unthink- 
able. This entire aspect of our foreign policy 
should not be allowed to drift from day to 
day on an improvised basis. It should be 
carefully considered, clarified, and syncehro- 
nized with the European recovery program in 
order that it can help to implement its major 
intentions, 

Whether or not western Europe can recover 
without a revival of trade with eastern 
Europe, we know that European recovery is 
impossible unless Germany is enabled to 
contribute. To isolate Germany from west- 
ern Europe is to compromise European recov- 
ery and add encrmously to the burden of the 
American taxpayer. 

Under section 115 (a) of the act, “the 
Administrator will request the Secretary of 
State to obtain the agreement of those coun- 
tries concerned that such capital equipment 
as is scheduled for removal as reparations 
‘rom the three western zones of Germany be 
retained in Germany if such retention will 
most effectively serve the purposes of the 
European recovery program.” 
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It is my hope that the Administrator will, 
as soon as possible after his appointment, 
look into this vital matter. The question of 
dismantling has been a source of consider- 
able worry to many of us. It is enormously 
complex. Suffice it to say that western Ger- 
many is now being udministered under direc- 
tives which bear no relation to European re- 
covery, but which are based on the vain and 
futile premise that western Germany should 
be treated as a viable economic unit. The 
criteria adopted with respect to reparations 
and dismantling should be revised and 
adapted to the Eurcpean recovery program. 
To the objection that this will strike fear into 
the hearts of those nations which have sutf- 
fered from German aggression, I would reply 
that this fear will be mitigated to the extent 
that we give evidence of our intention to sus- 
tain these nations in their efforts to preserve 
their freedom and independence. It is 
caused largely by their apprehension regard- 
ing support from the United States. 

5. Instruct our representatives to the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, to which we make a predominant 
contribution, to call a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the bank in order that the activities 
of this organization should be coordinated 
with the purposes of the European recovery 
program. 

6. Provide for a military establishment 
adequate to meet the urgent threat to our 
national security. Our power should be 
commensurate with our commitments. We 
must assume a military posture which will 
discourage external aggression. Since inter- 
nal aggression is greatly facilitated by fear of 
external aggression, American armed might 
can also do much to combat internal force. 

7. It is my conviction that the United 
States and the nations participating in the 
recovery program, including China, should 
enter into regional multilateral military 
agreements pursuant to article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter with a view to creat- 
ing political and economic conditions which 
will assist the recovery of these nations, for 
the purpose of protecting their freedom and 
independence from external and internal ag- 
gression, and in order that the military dis- 
positions undertaken by them shall ke pred- 
icated on European rather than on national 
considerations, thereby effecting important 
economies in the military establishments of 
these nations while achieving greater over-all 
strategical strength. 

8. The State Department’s information and 
cultural program must be stepped up to the 
realm of psychological wartare. Newsprint 
must be provided to those who are resisting 
the Red Fascists and on-the-spot radio 
broadcasts inaugurated. We must also 
make full use of word-of-mouth propaga- 
tion of information in this battle for men’s 
minds. . 

There should be a drastic reorientation in 
the entire program. While Russia is tell- 
ing lies about us we must tell the truth about 
Russia. Here it is interesting to note that 
the percentage of Communists in countries 
behind the iron curtain is far less than the 
percentage of Communists in countries out- 
side the iron curtain. For instance, former 
Premier Mikolajezyk has informed me that 
in Poland but 3 percent of the population 
are Communists. In Czechoslovakia at the 
last election there were 38 percent. I dare 
say that now that the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia has succumbed to the Red infec- 
tion, the number of Czech Communists is 
closer to 3 percent than to 38 percent. The 
vaunted Communist paradise is in fact a 
red hell. But when people are exposed to 
the distressing conditions caused by a great 
war it is perhaps natural that they should 
think that a change will be an improve- 
ment; it is human nature to believe the 
reckless and deceitful promises, the ma- 


l'clous distortions and lies slyly made by the 
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panderers of the Politburo. We must present 
the constructive alternative. 

We have a pronounced natural ability for 
propagandizing our own people, although up 
to now we have shown astonishing inepti- 
tude in propagandizing others. We must 
learn to sell America to foreigners as effec- 
tively as Palmolive is sold to Americans. 
Here, too, however, I believe that we can 
learn to operate effectively. We can learn 
to understand the problem that is posed by 
the fact that the Communist Party in Italy 
had 60,000 members in 1945 and today has 
2,500,000 members and that during that pe- 
riod the American people through their Gov- 
ernment spent $1,800,000,000 in aid to the 
Italian people while the Kremlin spent a 
few million dollars solely in the dissemina- 
tion of lies. We can understand that this 
is a triumph for Soviet propaganda, for So- 
viet public relations, and that, therefore, we 
must find ways and means to submerge So- 
viet propaganda with American propaganda. 
I believe that we are, somewhat diffidently, 
working toward that end. 

9. It is clear to me that our Nation’s policy 
should be to encourage the nations partic- 
ipating in the European recovery program to 
engage in an European economic federation 
which will serve as the basis for a United 
States of Europe, thus fulfilling the hope 
once expressed by George Washington. If 
they do not voluntarily federate for freedom 
they will have a Soviet federation imposed 
upon them. 

A chief object of this great effort is to 
spread freedom by extending the free trade 
area. A world contracted by science must 
be united by freedom if peace is to prevail. 
If the objective of ERP were to restore Europe 
to its 1938 condition, if its purpose were to 
put Humpty Dumpty together again, then 
we would be wasting our time and our 
treasure. 

10. In addition to the foregoing, it is vital 
and urgent that we learn to operate in the 
twilight zone in which communism makes 
its greatest gains. More specifically we must 
learn how to neutralize and defeat internal 
aggression. We must meet the “fifth column” 
or “trojan horse” technique of conquest. 

As I have indicated, the Communist threat 
manifests itself in many forms and in several 
stages. The first stage is the attempt to 
capture legally constituted governments by 
constitutional means. This is the stage in 
which propaganda is of the greatest im- 
portance. The second stage is the attempt 
to capture legally constituted governments 
by internal force. This method is resorted 
to when the first method fails. The third 
stage is war. Now this second stage in itself 
is highly intricate. We find it difficult to 
operate in this hot manifestation of the cold 
war because we are essentially a legally 
minded people. Though we hate war, being 
@ vital people, we accept it when it appears 
to us inevitable. But the resort to extra- 
legal means by way of a sort of peacetime 
OSS seems to present us with a philosophical 
dilemma. I believe that that is the main 
reason why we have been so ineffective in 
that no-man’s-land of action. We must ra- 
tionalize this problem in order to take effec- 
tive action, and we must do so now in order 
that the action will not come too late. 

The subversive tactics of communism, both 
at home and abroad, have been carefully 
thought out. They are designed to take ad- 
vantage of every loophole in a free system. 
Since our form of government rests on the 
consent of the governed and depends on the 
cooperative good will of the citizens, it is 
not difficult for these purveyors of terror to 
gain access to our most cherished institu- 
tions. And so we find that the enemies of 
freedom use and abuse freedom in an effort 
to destroy it. They use and misuse our laws, 
our forms, and our conventions for the pur- 
pose of encompassing their disappearance. 
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They resort to distortions, perversions, and 
lies in order to spread doubt, defeatism, and 
despair. They dedicate their fanatical cyni- 
cism to the destruction of our faith. 

Are we powerless before these insidiov3 on- 
slaughts? Does freedom give us no freedom 
to defend freedom? Is this the real meaning 
of the American idea? Can it be that we can 
defend freedom only when war as we recog- 
nize it is hard upon us? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I assert that we are 
in a state of conflict now and that we have 
not only the right but the solemn duty to 
fight the battle of freedom on the front of 
internal aggression as valiantly and as re- 
sourcefully as did our fighting men on the 
front of external aggression. Equity looks 
to the substance. “The letter killeth and 
the spirit giveth life.” We opposed the 
armed might of Adolf Hitler. We resisted 
his attempts to conquer Europe by force of 
We must prevent the spread of the 
Communist terror. Our actions must be re- 
lated to the terrible reality of the threat 
which is charging down upon us. 

Upon my return last November from a 
visit to several countries behind and outside 
of the iron curtain, I reported to the admin- 
istration that it was my view that $10,000,000 
competently expended in Italy would be suf- 
ficient to neutralize the Communists’ at- 
tempt to seize power in Italy by internal 
force. I pointed out that although I was 
very much in favor of the European recovery 
program, we would get far larger proportion- 
ate returns from this expenditure than from 
the expenditure of the billions proposed un- 
der that program. It would, I told the ad- 
ministration, serve to diminish riots and 
strikes which because of their enormous 
drain on the economy of Italy add tremen- 
dously to the American taxpayers’ burden. I 
stated that with this fractional expenditure 
of money and the effort required in connec- 
tion therewith we could fill a dangerous gap 
in our strategy, and this would enable us to 
cope successfully with this aspect of the 
cold war. I stated further that not only 
the freedom and independence of Italy but 
American national security and the peace of 
the world depended on our ability to oper- 
ate in this field. The fact is that we are 
now, and for sometime have been involved 
in a subversive war. And the further fact 
is that we are not ourselves engaging in ef- 
fective counter subversive activities. The 
members of the Politburo are handicapped by 
no such restraints as those which we have 
imposed upon ourselves. They are waging 
this conflict by every means short of what 
we recognize as war. We must do likewise. 
We must shake off the myths and supersti- 
tions with which we have shackled ourselves 
and which deprive us of the freedom of 
action which we need to protect freedom 
and to extend it into the dismal dungeons 
of Communist oppression. This involves no 
sacrifice of freedom on our part. On the 
contrary, it enhances our freedom. Such a 
step in no way diminishes the moral quality 
of our leadership. It enables us to deal effec- 
tively with the challenge. The new weapon 
of 1948 is not the atom bomb of which we 
are making no use, but internal force which 
the Russians are using with terrible effect. 

There is a slogan which has some currency 
in America that you cannot destroy an idea 
with force. Insofar as Stalin’s communism 
is an idea, an ideology, this slogan may have 
some merit. Generally speaking, however, 
communism even as an ideology is but the 
cynical arm of Russian power. The 1948 
model of communism is essentially not an 
idea but a predatory force. Marx and Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky would hardly recognize 
their brand of dialectical materialism in the 
Hitlerian brute force which the Kremlin 
clique is using to gain their selfish imperial- 
istic ends. t was not because of the con- 
tagion of an idea that communism has taken 
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over in Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania. It is because of ex- 
ternal and internal force. It is not the at- 
traction of the communist ideology which 
threatens Finnish independence at this time. 
It is not an idea which is terrorizing the citi- 
zens of Greece. In Italy the members of the 
Communist Party have joined largely 
through intimidation and opportunism. 
Their communism is not a matter of deep 
conviction. 

Nevertheless, we are most definitely en- 
gaged in a battle for men’s minds. It is a 
question of knowledge. It is largely a mat- 
ter of education. You who are engaged in 
that vital field understand the problem. The 
people must be told the truth not only abroad 
but at home. We must deal with the sub- 
versive assaults upon the doubts and fears 
of our adolescents in our schools and colleges. 
We must turn on the light. We must spread 
the truth for “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” We must 
thwart the gospel of nihilism by a fervent 
renewal of our faith. 

We must meet the totality of the challenge 
which totalitarianism has thrust upon us. 





Federal Charters for Catholic War Vet- 


erans and Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me regrettable that the other body saw 
fit last week to recommit to its Judiciary 
Committee bills to grant Federal charters 
to the Catholic War Veterans and the 
Jewish War Veterans. 

These two flourishing organizations, 
with posts in each of the 48 States, are 
performing in these critical times a serv- 
ice of inestimable value, not only to their 
own veteran members but as well to the 
entire country. They are deserving, it 
seems to me, of the additional recogni- 
tion which they now seek. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I feel a responsibility in taking 
a position on this issue which is not pres- 
ent, to an equal degree, regarding meas- 
ures which lie within the purview of 
other committees. For that reason, I 
have endeavored to study carefutily the 
proposed charters of these groups, their 
aims and objectives, and the pros and 
cons of the bills before us. I am con- 
vinced that the scales weigh heavily in 
favor of the legislation proposed. 

These veterans’ groups have already 
been recognized by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as authorized to represent ex- 
servicemen in their dealings with the 
Administration. They seek by the pend- 
ing measures to secure additional 
strength, dignity, and standing which 
inheres in a Federal charter. 

The objection is made that such legis- 
lation is divisive; that since all veterans 
are not eligible for membership this en- 
couragement should not be accorded or- 
ganizations which are limited to those 
professing a single religious faith; that 
such legislation is inimical to the 
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achievement of unity as Americans 
among all citizens. Appreciating the 
sincerity of those who advance this argu- 
ment, I consider it without force. 

We have in this country hundreds of 
social, fraternal, and religious bodies 
whose members are no less good Ameri- 
cans by virtue of their affiliation with a 
particular order or society. Mr. Hitler 
made the fatal mistake of thinking that 
we could not unite and stand four-square 
against a common enemy. 

Of course, we must deal with each ap- 
plication as it arises. No rule of thumb 
can be laid down to govern each case, 
Otherwise, there would be no need for 
congressional action. Any clerk could 
grant or deny a charter. 

The purposes, for instance, of the 
Catholic War Veterans are stated to be— 

To commemorate the campaign or wartime 
service and to foster the association of vet- 
erans of the Catholic faith who served in 
the armed forces of the United States of 
America; to give visual demonstration of 
their faith and patriotic loyalty; to main- 
tain the spirit of patriotism and loyalty to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America and to engender good will and un- 
derstanding among all its citizens; to perpet- 
uate that spirit of comradeship with fellow 
veterans of all races, creeds, and colors, to 
extend aid and assistance to fellow veterans 
of all races, creeds, and colors, and to their 
respective wives, widows, and children; and 
to perpetuate in prayer and with honor the 
memory of their departed comrades. 


It would be difficult to conceive of 
language which could better state what 
should be the objectives of a body of men 
and women banded together to promote 
the welfare of those who have served 
their country in time of war. 

The achievements of these two illus- 
trious organizations furnish convincing 
proof that they have, in their manifold 
activities, demonstrated again and again 
their determination to match these lofty 
statements with performance. No single 
instance has been brought to my atten- 
tion where effort has been made to divide, 
rather than unite, the American people. 
Indeed, évery activity has been in fur- 
therance not alone of the interests of 
their own members, but primarily the 
maintenance and strengthening of the 
doctrines and principles of true Ameri- 
canism. 

Many, indeed, probably most, of the 
members of these organizations also hold 
membership in the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, or other vet- 
erans’ bodies. Without detracting in any 
way from the invaluable service per- 
formed by these great national organiza- 
tions, in both of which I am proud to hold 
membership, I am sure they would be the 
first to agree that the Catholic War Vet- 
erans and Jewish War Veterans have 
taken a position in the front ranks of 
those who fight the good fight every day 
of their lives, for those ideals and prin- 
ciples on which this Nation was founded, 
and the preservation of which alone will 
keep her strong, and against those sub- 
versive elements which seek to under- 
mine our institutions and divide our 
people. 

It is no answer to say that these Fed- 
eral charters should be denied because of 
the precedent which they might create 
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for the incorporation of religious socie- 
ties. We have already granted Federal 
charters to large numbers of reljgious or- 
ganizations, among them the Presby- 
terian Congregation in Georgetown, the 
Protestant Episcopal Foundation of 
Washington, D. C., the Union Church of 
the Canal Zone, the Society of Deacon- 
esses and Missionaries, the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. All of these, and many others, 
have been chartered by special act of 
Congress. Far from violating any prece- 
dent, we would be acting in accordance 
with established practice by a favorable 
vote on this pending legislation. 

It is contended by the opponents that 
such measures might be violative of the 
first amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion.” 

This objection seems to me equally 
without merit. There is no effort by this 
legislation to establish any religion. Ob- 
viously such an objective should receive 
our most vigorous opposition. It must be 
noted the Constitution does not say we 
shall pass no law regarding religion, but 
“respecting an establishment of religion.” 

Many of us who have an abiding faith 
in the broad religious principles upon 
which this Nation was founded, daily em- 
phasized to us by those words on our 
coins, “In God We Trust”, and, in our 
legislative duties, by the daily prayers so 
eloquently offered by our chaplains of all 
religious faiths, are very much disturbed 
over the possible effects of the recent 
Supreme Court decision banning all forms 
of religious instruction in the public 
schools. While it would be outside the 
scope of these remarks to express dis- 
agreement with the determination made 
by the Court on the precise state of facts 
before it, there is a well-grounded fear 
on the part of many substantial, God- 
fearing citizens that the extension of the 
doctrines enunciated in this decision 
might undermine one of the essential 
pillars of government and threaten its 
foundations. 

There is utterly nothing in this pro- 
posed legislation which has to do with the 
establishment of any religion. In this 
great country, thank God, one may em- 
brace any faith which he desires, or, in- 
deed, none at all. These bills in no way 
act as a compulsion upon me to alter 
any religious beliefs which I may enter- 
tain. They simply say that one of the 
qualifications for membership shall be 
adherence to a certain faith. Other vet- 
erans Organizations have qualifications 
for membership, not religious it is true, 
but, nevertheless, requirements which re- 
sult in an exclusion of certain veterans. 
Thus, in the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
those who may have served in this coun- 
try, with equal patriotism and distinc- 
tion are excluded. In the AMVETS, vet- 
erans of all wars except World War II 
are excluded. Such exclusions are per- 
fectly proper. 

The charters with which we are here 
concerned do not say that in order to 
become a member of a federally char- 
tered veterans group one must become a 


— Catholic or profess the Hebrew 
aith, 
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tutionality would be well taken. They 
simply say that if one wishes to become 
affiliated with one of these particular or- 
ganizations he must embrace the faith of 
the other members. I can see no valid- 
ity in the claim that such a provision 
would infringe the constitutional pro- 
hibition. 

These organizations have laid out 
aggressive and constructive programs 
which have for their prime objective 
the perpetuation and strengthening of 
American, not Roman Catholic or Jew- 
ish, institutions. It is the most natural 
thing in the world that those who on 
battlefield or Army post knelt in a com- 
mon Mass, or were ministered to accord- 
ing to the rites of a common Jewish 
faith, should wish to perpetuate their 
spiritual bond. The membership of both 
these bodies is composed of patriots of 
the first order, men and women who 
deserve and enjoy the respect and ad- 
miration of those of all religious faiths 
who have the common meeting ground 
of love of country. They feel that a 
Federal charter will strengthen their or- 
ganizations and make them more effec- 
tive in furthering the objectives shared 
by all who proudly call themselves 
Americans. 

It is my hope, therefore, that in the 
House early consideration may be given 
to a favorable report of this legislation 
and that in the other body reconsidera- 
tion will result in according the desired 
recognition to these two patriotic groups, 
which combine with their love of country 
profession of belief in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 





How Can the United Nations Become More 
Effective? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pride in presenting to the House the 
prize-winning essay by Miss Theresa 
Viacancich, of 47 North Green Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, one of the three elev- 
enth grade pupils from the State of Ohio 
who won a trip to Washington in the 
essay contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Ohio. Her 
thoughts and suggestions are worthy of 
consideration by all of us: 


HOW CAN THE UNITED NATIONS BECOME MORE 
EFFECTIVE? 


According to its charter the three princi- 
pal purposes of the United Nations are: to 
maintain international peace and security, 
to protect human freedom, and to promote 
human welfare. Needless to say, so far the 
United Nations has not attained these aims. 

The Charter of the United Nations is weak 
and must be amended immediately. The 
first and main concern of the Security Coun- 
cil is the deciding of actions to safeguard 
peace. Since the United Nations began 
operating there have been violent outbreaks 
and fighting in the European countries. All 
throughout Europe there are people home- 
less, Jobless, and hungry. In Russia, scien- 
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tists are concentrating on the development 
of new bombs, planes, and so forth. The 
United Nations has done almost nothing but 
discuss these major problems. The first and 
main concern of the Security Council is the 
deciding of actions to safeguard peace. 

The “big five,” China, France, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States, 
has the power of absolute veto. This means 
that a negative vote from any of the above- 
mentioned countries is enough to throw a 
stumbling block into the United Nations. 
It is easy to see that this power of absolute 
veto must be in some way changed or the 
member countries in the United Nations will 
never accomplish anything. 

Soviet Russia has been the cause of most 
of the dissatisfaction. As the headquarters 
of the Communist Party, the Soviet Union 
is doubly dangerous because she will not 
accept a world organization that will not 
conform to the standards she sets. The 
Soviet Union is in the minority and a split 
with her would make her less imposing and 
dangerous as there already exists in the 
world the threat of a third world war. 

The atomic bomb must be held under 
control. It must not be given to the United 
Nations until the world organization is 
capable of caring for it. It would be for the 
good of everyone if the atom bomb was de- 
stroyed. If the nations of the world are 
allowed to manufacture this bomb, the de- 
struction of the world is inevitable. 

A militarily strong United Nations coupled 
with a strengthened international court of 
justice to “enforce a world law against war” 
is an immediate necessity, for we cannot 
long entlure in a world bristling with atomic 
and biological weapons, carried by long- 
range jet bombers and traveling at near the 
speed of sound. It is necessary that the 
United Nations have the armed authority 
to prohibit war and its preparations. A 
force of world police should be kept on duty 
at all times to see that the stipulations of 
the United Nations are obeyed. The world 
police would be responsible only to the 
United Nations. 

Of course, a capable United Nations can- 
not function without funds. To raise these 
funds the United Nations would have to tax 
all international trade. 

It is useless to argue about secession. 
Everyone will agree that the United Nations 
cannot allow its member nations to with- 
draw when they please. The United Nations 
was organized to maintain international 
peace and further human relations and so 
must be a tightly knit, compact, united 
world organization. 

Until the above changes are made, peace 
will be only an empty word, without mean- 
ing. The peace as it stands is only a truce. 





How Can the United Nations Become More 
Effective? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include an essay 
by Robert Johnson, of Berea, Ohio, on 
How Can the United Nations Become 
More Effective?, one of the winning es- 
says in the recent American Legion 
contest. The subject is very timely and 
it is most interesting to read this young 
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man’s answer to the question of making 
the United Nations more effective. 


HOW CAN THE UNITED NATIONS BECOME MORE 
EFFECTIVE? 


(By Bob Johnson) 


The United Nations is an organization of 
sovereign states which have agreed to join 
their efforts in order to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, to cooperate on 
the solution of economic, social, and cultural 
problems of international importance, to 
promote human rights for all without de- 
struction as to race, sex, language or religion, 

All members of the United Nations are 
represented in the General Assembly on an 
equal basis. This body meets once a year 
and elects nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council and the members of the 
other United Nations organs. It decides im- 
portant questions by a two-thirds vote, rec- 
ommends settlement of disputes, discusses 
important questions and promotes interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The operating unit of the United Nations 
is the Security Council which has five per- 
manent members consisting of the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, France, and 
China, and six nonpermanent members that 
are elected by the Assembly. The Security 
Council investigates every international dis- 
pute; can propose peaceful settlement, take 
nonmilitary measures or adopt military sanc- 
tions. It is the only organ that can take 
direct action without referring back to all 
member states provided that a majority of 
seven, including the affirmative vote of the 
five permanent members is obtained. 

Other major organs of the United Nations 
are: The International Court of Justice; The 
Economic and Social Council; The Secreta- 
iat; and the Trusteeship Council. 

I believe that the Veto Rule, which gives 
any of the Big Five members of the Security 
Council, the right to veto any decision on a 
subject if it does not agree to it, is the weakest 
link in the United Nations and causes the 
most heated arguments. The smaller na- 
tions insist on-a majority vote as the solu- 
tion to this problem and the United States 
and Great Britain have offered other sug- 
gestions, but the veto stands because of the 
unyielding attitude of Russia. 

The United Nations, through the Council, 
has really assumed the functions of policing 
the world. The natural questions in the 
United Nations are: 

(a) What if one of the great powers should 
have a bad government? 

(b) What if one of the major countries 
should have «& revolution? 

(c) What if a member of the Big Five at- 
tacks or takes over another country? 

As presently constructed, the Security 
Council is powerless to act. At the present 
time the United Nations has not taken the 
first steps toward the organization of a joint 
military and air force which would be made 
available for international enforcement. 

Another weakness is the disarmament act 
Which requires all nations to reduce their 
ed forces to peacetime strength. It is a 
common belief that some nations are not 
disarming but manufacturing more powerful 
weapons. 

The Atomic Commission made specific pro- 
posals for the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons and of all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction and for effective safeguards by way 
of inspection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards of vio- 
lations and evasions. Inspection commit- 
tees appointed by the Council are not recog- 
nized by some of the United Nations members 
and not permitted entry into their countries. 
As long as this attitude persists, there can 
be only suspicion and distrust. 

To become more effective the United Na- 
tions must: 
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1. Revise the veto policy so that an ag- 
gressor nation cannot, by its own negative 
vote, stop all action against it. 

2. Create a powerful military and air force, 
stationed at points where conflict is most 
likely to develop. 

3. Enforce inspection of military produc- 
tion and of armed forces. 

4, Eliminate distrust, dishonesty, fear, and 
greed from international relations. 





The Power To Tax Is the Power To 
Destroy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, as further 
proof that that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy, I include a letter which 
was directed to Mr. J. C. Capt, Director 
of the Bureau of the Census, by Mr. L. F. 
Kreger, of the L. F. Kreger Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Chicago, on March 26, 1948: 


MarcH 26, 1948. 
Mr, J. C. Capt, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Capt: Since this business is just 
about liquidated because of handicaps set 
up by our politicians, including the tax col- 
lector, and there is only one girl left in the 
office, two others having found more inter- 
esting position with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and board of education, the census 
forms you speak of have doubtless been lost. 

If you will send a duplicate, I will try to 
give you whatever information you want, but 
since the census statistics if properly used 
are intended to project the future, in this 
instance I am sorry to report that there 
doesn’t appear to be any future, for we can't 
buy steel through legitimate sources at legiti- 
mate prices, we can’t get labor that will co- 
operate, and this has been greatly aggravated 
by Truman's war talk. We can’t buy ma- 
chinery because of taxes, so like many others 
in business, and possibly as planned by com- 
munistic politicians controlling Government 
agencies, this business is being liquidated. 

Yours very truly, 
L. F. KREGER MANUFACTURING Co., 
Larry KReGeEr, President. 





Kentucky Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. HOWES MEADE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. - Mr. Speak- 
er, many veterans are not fully informed 
as to their legal rights to various benefits, 
privileges, preferences, and exemptions 
as extended to them by the laws of the 
great State of Kentucky. I am, there- 
fore, pleased to present, for their infor- 
mation, a résumé of such laws as com- 
piled by J. Harry Stamper, department 
commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans, 268 West Main Street, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., with the able assistance of his 
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conscientious department adjutant, Ea. 
ward T. Bowling, 122 South Third Street, 
Louisville 3, Ky. 

This valuable outline is quoted, in full, 
as follows: 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A State allowance is provided for buria] 
of Confederate. pensioners, 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths. 

Administration of estates of persons “miss. 
ing in action,” etc., is provided. 

Protection is granted to persons acting 
under power of attorney granted by members 
of the armed forces. 

Disability of minority has been removed 
for all veterans (or their spouses) to con- 
tract under the GI bill of rights. 

Men and women in uniform may not be 
discriminated against in any public place 
under penalty of a fine of from $10 to $50, 
or imprisonment for 60 days, or both, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 

State prisoners may be paroled for service 
in the armed forces. 

Persons in the armed forces are exempt 
from filing notification and declaration when 
a candidate for office in a primary election. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Notaries are allowed no fee or compensa- 
tion for affixing jurat to an application, 
affidavit, certificate or other paper in con- 
nection with a claim for Federal benefits for 
veterans or their dependents. 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

The State registrar is required to furnish, 
without fee or compensation, copies of birth, 
sickness or death records required in sup- 
port of claims for compensation, insurance, 
back pay or other allowances to veterans. 

Discharge Papers are recorded free of 
charge, 

It is the duty of the Kentucky disabled 
ex-servicemen’s board to assist veterans and 
their dependents with claims for Federal 
benefits. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Free scholarships are provided in higher 
educational institutions of the State for vet- 
erans of the world wars. 

Age requirement is suspended for admis- 
sion to the bar of applicants subject to 
selective service. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Aid is extended to children of veterans who 
were killed while serving in the armed forces 
between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, or 
died as a result of such service. Amount, 
$150 maximum per child per year. Free 
tuition is available in State institutions ol 
secondary or college grade. 

A grade and high school has been estab- 
lished on the Fort Knox Military Reservation 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


World War II veterans must be reinstated 
in public positions of employment (including 
police and firemen) held before entering 
service, with pension and retirement bene- 
fits preserved. 

Benefit rights under the Unemployment 
Compensation Act have been preserved. 

Teachers and superintendents may be re- 
instated upon application within 60 days 
after discharge from service in the armed 
forces. 

Preference is extended to veterans under 
civil service in all counties containing a city 
of the second class. 











GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian for an in- 
competent veteran or the minor child of a 
veteran, to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 

HOMES 

A Confederate home is maintained at Pe- 
wee Valley. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 

HOUSING 

Cities are authorized to establish and op- 
erate veterans’ housing projects and create 
commissions to provide housing for World 
War II veterans. 

PENSIONS 

Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans 
or their widows. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Building and loan associations and do- 
mestic insurance companies may make loans 
to qualified veterans under the GI bill of 
rights. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


American Legion posts are exempt from 
license fee to hold boxing, sparring, or 
wrestling matches. 

Income received from the Federal Govern- 
ment by veterans or their dependents, for 
wartime service, is exempt from income tax. 

Time is extended for filing and paying 
State income tax, without interest or pen- 
alty, during military service and for 12 
months thereafter. 

Members of the armed forces, serving dur- 
ing time of war, are exempt from State in- 
come tax. 

Valid operator’s licenses have been ex- 
tended during service in the armed forces 
and 6 months thereafter, 

Totally disabled veterans are exempt from 
poll tax. 

Registered pharmacists are exempt from 
payment of renewal fees while serving in 
the armed forces. 

Time for paying ad valorem taxes on prop- 
érty, without interest or penalties, has been 
extended during military service and for 12 
months thereafter, 

All proceeds from Federal Government in- 
surance is tax-free. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
insignia of certain veteran organizations is 
declared a misdemeanor, punishable by im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 days, or a 
fine not to exceed $20, or both. 

Each armory may provide a meeting place 
for veteran organizations. 

American Legion posts are exempt from 
license fees for holding boxing, sparring, or 
wrestling matches, but not from the gross- 
receipts tax. 

Most of the above-mentioned laws have 
been enacted by the Kentucky Legislature 
during the past 27 years through the spon- 
sorship and cooperation of the DAV and other 
veteran organizations, 

Most of the 80 DAV chapters in the State 
ave volunteer or part-time service and 
employment officers. 

In addition to these chapter-service officers, 
the DAV maintains four full-time national 
service officers, under the direction of Mr. 
Lee R. Lyons, at the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office, Louisville, Ky, 

These DAV experts render all types of aid 
and assistance to veterans and their depend- 
ents, more particularly in the technical prep- 
aration, presentation and prosecution of 
thelr claims for various types of governs 
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mental benefits to which they may be law- 
fully entitled. 


FORMATION OF THE DAV 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for and 
by disabled veterans, the DAV has been gen- 
erally recognized as the official spokesman 
for America’s disabled war veterans. 

According to its congressional charter, ac- 
tive membership in the DAV can be secured 
only by those Americans whose bodies bear 
the scars of wounds or injuries, or the blight 
of disease or disability incurred by reason 
of active war service in the armed forces of 
the United States or of some country allied 
with it during time of war. 


Increasing numbers of those who have re- 
turned from service in World War II are be- 
coming active members of the DAV. 

Having incurred a disability while serving 
with our armed forces during World War II, 
I am personally proud to be a member of 
this select outfit. 


During its more than 28 years of construc- 
tive activities, the DAV has many times 
pressed for liberalizing legislation on behalf 
of disabled veterans and their dependents, 
and for more liberal application of such laws 
by the Veterans Administration, too numer- 
ous and too technical] here to set forth. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Its national headquarters, located at 1423 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio, 
takes care of all administrative matters and 
records, and publishes the DAV semi-month- 
ly newspaper, containing accurate, up-to- 
date information as to all legislation, Presi- 
dential Executive orders, court decisions, 
opinions of the Attorney General and Comp- 
troller General, VA regulations, service let- 
ters, circulars, and other instructions, as 
well as much other information of interest 
and value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
badly wounded World War I veteran, an in- 
surance agent in private life, who has had a 
broad background of 28 years of experience 
in various local, State and National DAV 
activities which qualify him to iead an organ- 
ization composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization and editor of its 
newspaper since 1925, Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 
is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV, and of its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701—Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
Department of Claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Mr. Francis Sullivan; and the department 
of public relations and employment, headed 
by Millard W. Rice. In addition to these 
service departments, the service headquar- 
ters has its office manager, John E. Feighner, 
as assistant national adjutant. All of these 
various departments are staffed by trained 
experts, all of whom are themselves war- 
wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
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to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 

DIFFICULTIES OF PROVING SERVICE ORIGIN 

Most citizens agree with the DAV that the 


Federal Government should bear the burden 
of providing for the Nation’s defenders, but 
only when it has been established that the 
veteran’s disabilities were incurred in or ag- 
gravated by his military service. 

To prove service connection of a disability, 
however, is not an easy thing to do, except 
where Official records show its inception in 
service. An equitable claim cannot neces- 
sarily be legally established. 

Many different factors may make it ex- 
tremely difficult, and in many cases impos- 
sible, for a veteran factually to prove that 
his disabilities were caused by his war serv- 
ice, even though actually service-incurred or 
aggravated. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 com- 
Pensated war-disabled veterans are totally 


unemployable. The remaining 93 percent 
are less than totally disabled and must, 


therefore, supplement their inadequate com- 
pensation payments with income from em- 
ployment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran's abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been demon- 
strated that to hire disabled veterans is just 
plain good business, bringing benefits di- 
rectly to them, their dependents, their com- 
munities, their employers, and taxpayers 
generally. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 

It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice must he made 
for those who have sacrificed their youth 
and a part of their bodies or their health 
in our country’s most hazardous occupation, 
its military and naval services during time 
of war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 


upon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past per- 
formance, that if they, too, should also be 


so unfortunate they will not be permitted 
to become mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of World War II myself, ii 
is a pleasure for me to commend the service 
prcgram of the DAV and I am Sure it merits 
the consideration and support of the entire 
country. 
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Open Season on Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on the 
30th of March there was published in the 
Washington Daily News an article by 
Peter Edson entitled “Open Season on 
Truman.” The article is such an inter- 
esting and well-written one that I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OPEN SEASON ON TRUMAN 
(By Peter Edson) 


This beating that President Truman gets 
is really something. But when you add up 
the crimes of which he is accused, they 
amount to simply this: 

He has been opposed to a tax cut all along 
because he believes (1) the national debt 
should be reduced while national income 
is high, and (2) national defense is going 
to cost a lot more money which should come 
out of taxes, not from borrowing. 

The President thinks there ought to be 
a Federal law against lynching people. He 
thinks the poll tax should be abolished as 
a requirement for voting in Federal elec- 
tions. Only 7 of the 48 States still have 
poll taxes. 

The President thinks there should be a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission to prevent unfair discrimination. 
Not all discrimination—just unfair dis- 
crimination. The President thinks Jim 
Crowism should be eliminated on interstate 
transportation. He doesn’t say on local 
busses and streetcars—just those which cross 
State lines. 

For these four and six more general civil- 
rights proposals like admitting Hawaii and 
Alaska to statehood, giving District of Co- 
lumbia citizens the right to vote and ad- 
mitting orientals to citizenship in this great 
melting-pot country that is trying to save 
the rest of the world for democracy, the 
President is threatened by revolt from within 
his own party. 

Truman’s proposals for universal military 
training and a temporary draft law to build 
up the armed forces and Reserves are criti- 
cized with about the same degree of ccn- 
sistency. The President is panned by his 
opponents because he didn’t ask for more 
air power. In any defense program the first 
requirement is manpower. There isn’t any 
use ordering more planes or tanks or guns 
unless there is trained manpower to run 
them. 

The President is taking a shellacking on 
foreign policy—particularly on Palestine. 
There are plenty of reasons why the origi- 
nal Palestine policy shouldn't have been 
adopted. Partition has never worked. It 
took guts to admit this policy wasn’t work- 
ing and that a mistake had been made. But 
is there any reason why a foreign policy 
shouldn't be abandoned if it isn’t working? 

The policy on Trieste has just been 
changed, without undue criticism. There 
aren't 7,000,000 Yugoslav-Triestians or Arabs 
in this country—with a vote. 

While the Marshall plan was criticized 
because it asked for too much aid, Tru- 
man’s China policy was criticized because 
it didn't ask for enough. 


There has admittedly been some confusion 
on just what American policy toward China 
has been or is. When General Marshall 
went to China as Ambassador, it was to work 
for a coalition of Nationalists and Com- 
munists. When he came back as Secretary 
of State it was with the feeling that coali- 
tion wouldn't work. 

This position has now been clarified by 
statements from the President and Secre- 
tary Marshall. The United States does not 
favor the inclusion of Communists in the 
Chinese Government. Whether they are in- 
cluded is for the Chinese Government to 
decide. 

All these shifts—if that’s what they are— 
are criticized as vacillating Truman foreign 
policy. But what is a man to do if he has 
made a mistake? Keep on making it? Or 
admit he has been wrong and then try some- 
thing different? 





Thomas Sugrue, of Naugatuck, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Waterbury (Conn.) American of 
April 14, 1948: 

TOM SUGRUE IN WHEEL CHAIR, FINDS GOD 

(By Hal Boyle) 

New YorK.—Crippled Thomas Sugrue, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., native who has taken more 
than a quart of cobra venom in the last 9 
years to still his pain, sat in a wheel chair 
today and talked to God. 

“The most important thing in any man's 
life is his relationship with God,” said the 
luminous-eyed little Irishman, “and this is 
inextricably bound up with the relation of 
every other man to God. 

“Every man in a real sense is bound to 
his brother, and a man who arrived at Heaven 
does so leaning on the arm of someone he has 
helped.” 

The phone rang. To answer it Sugrue put 
the receiver to his left ear with his right 
hand and held it with a hunched shoulder 
propped up with a wooden Chinese back- 
scratcher. 

Afterward he grinned and held up the 
backscratcher toy, which he uses as a kind 
of extended arm to rake things to him out 
of reach. 

“It’s a sort of insurance policy,” he said, 
“if I didn’t have it always handy my nose 
would itch.” 

The backscratcher is only a symbol of the 
way Tom Sugrue, ex-newspaperman and mag- 
azine writer, has had to adjust himself to 
life. He was stricken in 1937 at the age of 
30 with a combination of arthritis, spinal 
meningitis, and infantile paralysis. He has 
never walked since. 

He went to Florida, took fever treatments 
in which he spent days in a cabinet contain- 
ing 80 light bulbs that heated his blood to 
107 degrees. For two whole years he couldn’t 
lie on his right side. In minute doses he 
has taken enough pain-killing cobra venom— 
it quiets the nerve ends—to kill three men, 
if given in mass injections. 

“But sick or well, I had my living to make,” 
he said. And he had a wife and daughter to 
support. 

He wrote a novel, Such Is the Kingdom. 
He no lonser could use a typewriter, and the 
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doctor would let him write longhand only 1 
hour a day. : 

“So I memorized it, doing the editing in 
my head,” he said, “and managed to write 
1,000 words each day during the 1 hour.” 

Then he learned to dictate. He wrote a 
biography, There Is a River, and in 1946 he 
produced the best-seller, Starling of the 
White House. Last year, working with Band- 
leader Eddie Condon, he dictated another 
best-seller, We Called it Music, in 3 months. 

Now, he has completed his own autobiog- 
raphy, Stranger in the Earth, a spiritually 
stirring story of one man’s conquest of fear 
and pain and his search for God. 

Sugrue believes that the purpose of man’s 
journey through creation is to discover the 
mind of God, piece by piece, and to know it 
eventually in its entirety, thus achieving a 
union or companionship with God. 

He said that the evil man sets himself 
against the will of God, the mystic actively 
seeks God, but most men just sit down and 
statically wait for him to find them. 

The free religious climate of America, he 
hopes, will produce mystics in sufficient num- 
bers to make this country into a spearhead 
for the world’s salvation from international 
war and a new dark age. 

“But I feel deeply that America must 
achieve a spiritual unity,” he sald. “It has 
been a pain within me ever since I can re- 
member that, religiously, we are as broken 
and scattered as sawdust on a barroom floor.” 

A disaster to their health breaks the minds 
and spirits of most men. Sugrue appeared 
50 serene and well-armored in his courage, 
I asked him if he had found God himself. 

“No, I have not found God,” he said, “I 
have only gathered together some clues to 
what I trust may be the right direction. 
The discovery that has meant most to my 
life is that I am not constrained to sit with 
my eyes shut and arms folded, waiting for 
God to come to me—but that I am free to 
open my eyes, unfold my arms, and go out 
and search for Him. 

“I am completely happy. The mere dis- 
covery that I am free to move and search 
for God is all I need to keep me joyful for 
the rest of my days.”’ 

He smiled from the wheel chair. 





State Action With Federal Cooperation Can 
Aid Private Builders To Break the Hous- 
ing Log Jam and Establish a Sound 
Housing Economy—New York State’s 
Program Points the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include an address 
by Herman T, Stichman, New York State 
commissioner of housing to the na- 
tional economic conference of the Amer- 
ican Legion at Chicago on April 5, en- 
titled “State Action With Federal Co- 
operation Can Aid Private Builders To 
Break the Housing Log Jam and Estab- 
lish a Sound Housing Economy—New 
York State’s Program Points the Way”: 

Today, in the third year since the cessation 
of hostilities, we are met here still to discuss 
how to house our veterans and other citi- 
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zens. In certain of the States we still have 
talk only—requests that someone else do 
the full job, perhaps the Federal Govern- 
ment; in other States we have had varying 
degrees of action: 

I believe that New York State is in the 
leadership in action, and that if the other 
47 States had similar programs there would 
be little need for our meeting here today. 
We would now be on the way out of our 
difficulties. In giving you an analysis of what 
we have done and are doing in New York, 
I am hopeful that you will find a basis for 
a program of action in your States. 

There is no adequate large-scale program 

private building, by and large, anywhere 
in this country for those who need it the 
most, and the demand for more housing is 
continually increasing. Not only have we 
had the necessity of trying to provide homes 
for returning veterans who wish to live in 
homes of their own with their wives and 
children, but we have the normal increase 
in the population of the country, the normal 
number of new families created through 
marriages, the normal number of houses 
rendered uninhabitable through obsolescence 
each year, and all these are creating increas- 
ing demands upon a housing economy that 
is insufficiently geared to meet the Chang- 
ing demands. That housing economy has 
never been on stable footings. Its history 
has been one of booms and busts. No other 
business or industry functions on such an 
unscientific basis. 

Private builders are saying today that they 
should be left alone; that the reason that 
they have not kept up with the housing 
demands is that there has been too much 
governmental interference. Other persons 
are asking that the Government step in and 
take over. There has been governmental in- 
tereference, and plenty of it, but that is 
not the full reason. Nor is Government Own- 
ership the answer. 

What we need is less interference and more 
cooperation from Government, but coopera- 
tion of the right sort and at the proper gov- 
ernmental level. There is no doubt that the 
artificial restrictions placed on production of 
new housing by the Federal Government 
after VJ-day through its unrealistic price 
policy as to the production of new materials, 
and its unscientific program with respect to 
new housing, played a large part in the con- 
tinution of our emergency-housing condi- 
tions. The Federal pricing controls for too 
long a time were such as to strangle the pro- 
duction of building materials and to dis- 
courage private builders from constructing 
new housing. Those factors account for the 
failure to build hundreds of thousands of 
homes which otherwise would have been 
built last year and the year before and even 
the year before that. But they do not in 
themselves fully explain why we have no 
adequate private home-building program 
even today. 

The history of private home building proves 
it needs a helping, but not an obstructing, 
hand, Just consider the facts since World 
WarI. We had the same shortage of housing 
in Our metropolitan centers in the early 
1920's that we had in 1946 and still have 
today. In New York City the private home- 
building industry was practically at a stand- 
still. Only 247,000 new permanent nonfarm 
housing units were started in the entire 
country in 1920. Some tax-exemption aid 
wes given in New York City; a large-scale 
Investigation was launched there, and tar- 
dily, very tardily, private builders got back 
into the swing. The reason? It was the 
same as we have today—building costs were 
too high and builders were blaming labor, 
and labor was blaming the builders, and 
everybody was blaming the bankers. Isn't 
that hse same sort of thing that you are still 
Hearing? 

In 1921 we had 449,000 nonfarm housing 
Starts in the country, 716,000 in 1922, and so 
On up to 937,000 new permanent housing 

tarts in 1925. From then on the number of 
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new housing starts declined to 509,000 in 
1929, 254,000 in 1931, and 93,000 in 1933. Our 
population was increasing all the time, but as 
you will remember only too well, we were 
going through some bad times after 1929 and 
in .2me places, even before. The country- 
wide depression that followed the stock mar- 
ket collapse caused hundreds of thousands 
of families to move in with their relatives or 
friends, lessening the demand—the market— 
for new homes. Therefore comparatively 
few were built. The number of new housing 
starts in 1934 was only 126,000, in 1935 
there were 221,000, in 1937 we had 336,000; 
but it was not until 1989 that we got over 
half a million, 515,000 being the number, 
which increased to 602,609 the following 
year, and 706,100 in 1941. 

During the years from 1942 to 1945, home 
building again took a serious drop; as a 
matter of fact it practically ceased in most 
sections of the country because of war re- 
strictions. We had an appreciable amount 
of home building only in war-industry cen- 
ters, the total being 356,000 new housing 
starts in 1942, 191,000 in 1943, 141,800 in 
1944, and 209,300 in 1945. In 1946 there were 
670,500, and 854,600 in 1947. The volume is 
still inadequate. 

The doubling up that had begun in 1930 
because of economic necessity continued 
during the war years for other reasons. Sol- 
diers left their wives with parents or in- 
laws. War workers lived anywhere they 
could find shelter. During the war years 
there was a concurrent and serious exhaus- 
tion of existing stocks of materials originally 
intended for the building of homes as these 
were diverted to war industry uses, to the 
building of military camps, to supply civilian 
war housing, and to military needs in gen- 
eral. 

Of course, someone may inquire as to 
whether one wouldn't expect to find on the 
economic chart a line showing that the num- 
ber of new housing starts goes up or down, 
depending on our economic conditions. That 
has been our past history, but the trouble 
is that the number of people in our country 
doesn’t go up or down at the same time. 
That line is continually increasing. People 
have to eat in good times or bad, whether 
prices go up or down. People want to marry 
and have children in good times or bad. The 
population increases in this country no mat- 
ter whether the ecenomic chart is colored in 
red or black. Houses deteriorate and be- 
come unusable because of use and the nat- 
ural forces at the same rate in bad times as 
in good. In bad times we don’t ask or want 
our citizens who are short of money to go 
without food or to stop having children— 
we take care of them in one way or another. 
What have we been telling our veterans who 
need housing? Let someone else do the job? 

And, of course, the home-building industry, 
if it stagnates in bad times, is one that can- 
not produce housing overnight when money 
becomes more plentiful. We've witnessed 
that. It takes time to produce the mate- 
rials and to train the manpower to build the 
homes that are needed in any particular 
year. So the ideal would be to devise a plan 
whereby the provision of new homes could 
be kept somewhat on a level that will par- 
allel the demand as it increases over the 
years with the normal increase in popula- 
tion and the obsolescence of old housing. 

In other words, what I am saying, and it 
is nothing new, is that the building industry 
must be stabilized. 

But the building industry cannot stabilize 
itself. The “cooperation” of Government— 
and I quote “cooperation” to indicate that 
I mean something other than bureaucratic 
control—is essential. 

All we have to do is to go back over the 
history of the past 30 or 32 months to see 
that with clarity. 

At the end of the war hundreds of thou- 
sands of families sought to leave their in- 
laws, their boarding houses, their war-indus- 
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try lodgings for homes of their own—other 
thousands of veterans wished to marry and 
set up family life. But no homes existed 
for them—no sufficient quantity of home- 
building had taken place over the past years, 
as we have seen, to take care of their needs. 
And, of course, the home-building industry 
was not equipped to do the job overnight, 
just as no other industry can do such a tre- 
mendous job overnight. Planning to meet a 
future need is essential in every line of en- 
deavor. When the private home-building 
industry tried to get underway it was ham- 
pered also by the restrictions to which I 
have referred. 

Certain people claim that the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions resulting from the lack of 
sufficient home-building over the 15-year pe- 
riod which I have mentioned, and from un- 
scientific Federal controls, should be attribu- 
table entirely to the private home-building 
industry, and that, therefore, Government, 
at the Federal, State, or municipal level, 
should take over the building of practically 
all housing for middle-income as well as 
low-income families. If Government did 
that, and really nationalized or socialized 
the housing economy, the people would pay 
the bill through their taxes and families of 
low income would be forced to pay for hous- 
ing for families of higher income. That 
nationalization or socialization would per- 
force permeate other branches of our econ- 
omy. We need some governmental aid, but 
we also need a rule of reason. 

Government building of all the housing 
that is needed will not bring about a reduc- 
tion in building costs; quite the contrary. 
One individual in the national forum has ad- 
vocated that the Government do just that— 
build all the housing that is needed regard- 
less of the income groups it is to serve, either 
under firm contracts or on a cost-plus basis, 
and then sell it off to private operators at 
whatever it will bring, with the Govern- 
ment—that is, the taxpaying public—paying 
for the loss. 

It is obvious that this man has made no 
investigation into the field at all, because 
if he had, he would find out that this would 
cost the taxpayers billions of dollars and 
would result in sending the present high 
costs of homebuilding even higher. Cost 
plus, as our Government learned in the war, 
is the most expensive way to build. Under 
that method no one has any incentive to 
give the maximum of production. It re- 
moves the economic urge on builders to op- 
erate at the highest efficiency so as to achieve 
the economy necessary to earn a profit. The 
plan suggested, while it would cost the peo- 
ple billions in unnecessary expense and force 
the citizens with small incomes to help pay 
for housing for those with greater incomes, 
would create inefficiencies in building prac- 
tices all along the line that would render it 
practically impossible for private operators 
to build for at least a generation. The pub- 
lic would not be able to afford the high price 
level to which these Government-created 
inefficient cost-plus practices would raise 
homebuilding costs. 

So that is not the answer. While Govern- 
ment may aid, its aid should be different in 
the different income groups, as has been true 
in New York State. 

This same individual has stated his oppo- 
sition to any public aid to provide housing 
for low-income families. He says that the 
real remedy is to provide more units so that 
those of lower income may find units being 
vacated by those of higher incomes, as they 
get second-hand cars, and gives it as his opin- 
ion that it would be tinkering with the eco- 
nomic system and asking for trouble to pro- 
ceed on any other basis. This is all right 
to a degree but the trouble ts that as auto- 
mobiles deteriorate until they become jalop- 
jes, there always seems to be someone who 
wants and can afford them, but jalopies can 
be unsafe to the driver and the traveling 
public. It is no different with housing. By; 
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the time housing trickles down over a period 
of many years so that it is within the means 
of our lowest income earning groups, a sub- 
stantial percentage of it has become so de- 
teriorated and obsolescent that it is in the 
jalopy stage, and this type of housing carries 
its concomitants of overcrowding, inade- 
quate quarters for children and home life, 
run-down neighborhoods, encroachment of 
industry, that is, slum conditions breeding 
and spreading disease, juvenile delinquency 
and area deterioration. So we need some 
public housing for low-income groups—it is 
a matter of degree. Private enterprise, as 
I shall endeavor to show later, cannot afford 
to eradicate slums without public aid. 

So far as “tinkering with the economic 
system” as he phrases it, is concerned, he 
seems ready to do it for the higher economic 
groups by letting the Government build 
housing for them, with all the taxpayers foot- 
ing the loss, which will include a substan- 
tial number who won't be able to afford to 
live in the housing for which they are help- 
ing to pay. 

Our history of aid to housing in New York 
goes back many years. Other States can 
now profit from our pioneering and experi- 
ence of almost 30 years. After World War I 
most of the States did not attempt to aid 
in providing housing, and contented them- 
selves with temporary limitations on rents 
to forestall rent gouging. In 1920 New York 
State passed a law which permitted cities to 
grant tax exemption on dwelling structures 
to be completed after April 1920, or, tak- 
ing into consideration the law as amended, 
begun before April 1925. A 10-year tax 
exemption was granted in New York City on 
new dwellings for sale orrent. The relation- 
ship between these tax exemption provisions 
and the amount of new housing that was 
built has been debated, but I refer to the 
plan for historical reasons. It indicates that 
we tried to help. In 1922 insurance com- 
panies were empowered to purchase land and 
erect dwellings in New York City until, as 
the law was amended, 1926. 

In 1926 a State housing law was adopted 
in New York which authorized the creation 
of limited dividend housing companies to be 
supervised by the State Board of Housing. 
This law, the first passed by any State, of- 
fered exemptions from all State taxes and 
fees, and authorized municipalities to grant 
exemption from taxation of the value of the 
new buildings and improvements constitut- 
ing the projects in return for a limitation on 
rents and restrictions of dividends to 6 per- 
cent. We now have 11 such developments 
built under that law in New York City, and 
the rents range, on the average, from about 
$9.55 to about $14 per room per month. 

A constitutional amendment in 1938, im- 
plemented by legislation in 1939, empowered 
the State to make loans as well as to pay an- 
nual cash subsidies to our municipalities or 
to their housing authorities for public hous- 
ing projects for families of low income. The 
State is empowered to make 50-year loans up 
to 100 percent of the development cost of 
low-rent housing projects for low-income 
families at an interest rate equal to the 
State’s cost of borrowing the money. The 
Stat> is also empowered to pay an annual 
cash subsidy which is equal to the largest 
annual interest charge paid by the municipal 
authority that borrows the money to develop 
the project, plus 1 percent. The municipality 
must match the cash subsidy of the State, 
but the tax exemption given by the mu- 
nicipality on the value of the new buildings 
may be used as an offset and usually is suffi- 
cient to meet this matching requirement. 
The amount of funds we may lend and the 
amount of subsidy we may pay have been in- 
creased under the sponsorship of Governor 
Dewey. 

We now have a public housing program in 
our State under which we are empowered to 
lend $435,000,000 for the building of low- 
rent projects for families of low income, 


comprising about 160,000 persons, and to pay 
up to $13,000,000 annually as subsidy to help 
reduce the rents. At the present time we 
have 9 projects completed and 82 others par- 
tially completed, under construction, or 
under contract. 

State-aided low rent public housing 
projects are available for low-income families 
whose total earnings are not more than five 
times the rent for a small family and six 
times the rent for a family with three or more 
dependents. The average income of non- 
veteran tenants is about $2,000. Preference 
is given to families in dwellings that are 
scheduled to be demolished for our projects; 
families living in substandard housing else- 
where and other low-income families are next 
eligible. In 1946, at the request of Gov- 
ernor Dewey, legislation was adopted to per- 
mit occupancy in our public housing projects 
for veterans of World War II whose income 
did not exceed seven times the rent for a 
family with two dependents or eight times 
the rent for a family with three or more de- 
pendents. This provision, which enables vet- 
erans with incomes up to about $3,600 to live 
in these projects during the post-war period 
of housing stringency, is presently in effect 
until December 31, 1949, but I anticipate that 
that period will be extended. 

Some realtors argue that any public hous- 
ing program, including ours, is a so-called 
type of European socialism that has been set 
up in this country to compete unfairly with 
private builders in order to drive them com- 
pletely out of the market. But they are 
wrong. I agree that government should not 
be doing what private enterprise can do. 
However, the years have made it clear that 
private enterprise cannot clear the slums 
and blighted areas in our municipalities. 
Nowhere in this country has private enter- 
prise, unaided, ever cleared a slum and re- 
placed the substandard buildings with liv- 
able housing for the former low-income oc- 
cupants of the sites at rents which they could 
afford to pay. The reason for that is that 
private enterprise cannot do so at a profit. 
It will go, naturally enough, to the areas and 
serve the people where it can make a profit. 
In that field of slum clearance and public 
housing for our lowest income earning 
groups, government, at the proper level, can 
function without competing with private en- 
terprise. 

The private realtors, who refuse to accept 
the plain facts that show that public hous- 
ing, properly developed, does not compete 
with them, have gone so far as to say that 
wherever there has been public aid to hous- 
ing in Europe it has been the cause and fore- 
runner of communism and socialism. That is 
untrue. The fact is that the countries in 
Europe which have the soundest programs for 
public aid to housing are the strongest to- 
day so far as democracy is concerned, and 
that those countries which have been back- 
ward in giving aid to provide decent housing 
for the needy have been those which have 
fallen prey to the onslaughts of commu- 
nism, 

Let us take Sweden, which has been a bul- 
wark in the struggle against the Commu- 
nists. Since 1922 that country has had a pro- 
gram of tenant cooperative housing with 
direct state subsidy to provide homes for 
the most needy. Denmark also has had a co- 
operative housing program since 1911, with 
borrowing permitted from a government loan 
fund. There are other types of public aid. 
I need not remind you of the gallant fight 
that that country made to keep its democratic 
institutions. Holland, and I am sure that 
not even the most unreasonable opponent of 
public housing will claim that that country 
is socialistic, has a government-aided hous- 
ing program that is more complete than 
that of any other country in northern Europe. 
Its broad and comprehensive plan for public 
aid had its inception in 1901. 

And, as a final answer to this brand of real- 
estate thinking, let me point out that the 
country where the living conditions of the 
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low-income citizens were the worst, where 
they and their children were relegated to 
spend their lives in hovels and shacks, was 
the one that fell first to the forces of com- 
munism, namely, Russia. Certain real-estate 
groups must awaken to the realization that 
their unyielding opposition to any program 
of governmental aid to housing families of 
low income for whom they are unable to pro- 
vide decent housing at rents which they can 
afford to pay is a direct invitation to the 
Communists to come in and exploit to their 
advantage the effects of the resulting dis- 
content. 

We have had an illustration of that since 
the end of hostilities. Certain people are 
saying that we cannot take care of our vet- 
erans and others with decent shelter under 
our present economic system, and that there- 
fore the people should turn to a different 
system. Those spreaders of false and evil 
propaganda have been using the present 
housing crisis as a means of stirring up un- 
rest. Of course, they don’t mention the fact 
that in Communist Russia very few except 
the commissars and their favorites have 
decent housing. 

When the Nation-wide crisis in housing 
occured at the end of 1945, with veterans all 
over looking for the housing that did not 
exist, we in New York State went right to 
work to do the job that private enterprise 
then could not do. At Governor Dewey's 
request, $69,800,000 of State funds were made 
available by the legislature to provide emer- 
gency housing and educational facilities for 
veterans. We used entire installations at 
former forts, barracks, former schools, a 
seminary, a hospital, and boarded-up apart- 
ment houses. Our job is almost complete; 
we converted those structures to provide 
good livable quarters to take care of more 
than 11,000 families in 73 emergency hous- 
ing projects in 40 of our municipalities, 

We also found, early in 1946, that all our 
colieges, which had had a maximum prewar 
enrollment on campus of about 102,000 
students, would not be able, because of lack 
of housing and educational facilities, to take 
care of about 100,000 veterans of World War 
II who would be desirous of a college educa- 
tion. So Governor Dewey called together the 
presidents of all our 87 colleges, and a plan 
was adopted whereby, with Federal coopera- 
tion, we aided in the provision of the needed 
emergency educational and housing facilities. 
These included homes, classrooms, labora- 
tories, cafeterias, offices, and various student 
facilities. 

The Governor also caused three emergency 
colleges to be set up at State expense, at 
the former Sampson Naval Training Station, 
at the former Rhoads General Hospital, and 
at the old fort at Plattsburg. There we 
took care of as many as 8,500 students at 
one time. With this program no qualified 
veteran in our State has been deprived of 
the opportunity for a higher education, and 
we almost doubled our prewar full-time en- 
rollment. Indeed, we observed no State 
lines. In the fall of 1947, the full-time 
registration in our 87 colleges and univer- 
sities reached 201,028. Ninety-one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-nine of these were 
veterans, and 109,049 were nonveterans. 
Total student enrollment at our colleges was 
809,643, including those taking full time, 
part time, and extension courses. 

You have some idea now of the immensity 
of the program of the State of New York 
under Governor Dewey. I have tried to out- 
line how that program seeks to aid private 
enterprise and to supplement it by perform- 
ing in the fields where it cannot function. 
In our State we consider the housing market 
as divided among three groups, first, the 
lowest income earning group; second, fam- 
ilies of middle income which comprise about 
two-thirds of our population; and, third, 
families in the top income brackets. Our 
aid is the greatest at the lowest level, but 
our cooperation with builders is uniform at 




















state 


all three. With respect to the first group, as 
I have endeavored to demonstrate to you, 
private enterprise has not been able to do 
any kind of an adequate job. There, Gov- 
ernment at the proper level can aid just as 
New York has aided. 

For persons in the lower middle income 
croups, New York State believes not in build- 
ing the housing, but in aiding private build- 
ers to do the job. We do that through our 
limited dividend housing companies, to 
which I have referred in outlining our hous- 
ing history. During the past year the Gov- 
ernor has developed a plan to help veterans 
eet housing which they can afford to own 
through those limited dividend corporations. 
That plan is important for various reasons, 
as becomes apparent after we examine cer- 
tain fundamentals. Everyone knows that we 
must have the cooperation of government, 
realtors, builders, labor, and all our citizens 
to break the housing log jam. How can we 
bring that cooperation into being? I think 
that an enlightened public knowledge of all 
the factors that determine the number of 
homes that will be built, and their sale or 
rental price, can be most helpful in that 
respect. Knowledge of those factors will 
bring understanding of the forces that are 
now holding back an adequate supply of pri- 
vate homebuilding. Those factors are: 

First, the extent of the demand for new 
housing, both purchase and rental, that is, 
the housing market. The public, as is becom- 
ing more and more clear, and particularly 
veterans, are exercising increasingly critical 
judgment in their selection of homes which 

y will buy. A number of homes that 
were constructed last year and the year before 
are still standing vacant. Some of them 
weren't well built, some were poorly located 
in undeveloped fields far from schools or 
transportation, and many were overpriced. 
3uilders now realize that they must price 
their housing not only to reflect the real 

lue of what they are giving, but also so 
that they will be within the financial ca- 
pecity of our middle income groups. So the 
market is one for gocd, medium-priced 
homes, 

The second factor is the availability and 
cost of land. There is plenty of land in most 
of our cities which can be bought at a price 
that will permit the building of moderate- 
priced homes. In the few places where rea- 

nably priced land is not available within 
city limits, developers may be forced to go 
outside. That necessity to build beyond the 
city limits must be kept at a minimum by 
the cities, even if it costs them something 
in the first instance, or they will find that 
their real estate tax returns will be decreas- 
ing and municipal expenses increasing dan- 
gerously in future years. This is important 
to the public. 

The third factor is the availability of build- 
ing materials and equipment and the reas- 
onableness of their cost. For some time, as 
I said before, unrealistic Federal controls 
held back the production of building ma- 
terials, but now they are being produced in 
such volume that soon there should be no 
real shortage of any essential element that 
goes to make up a home. Our methods of 
distribution from manufacturer to large- 
Seale builder are still antiquated. In many 
cases large-scale users who buy from the 
manufacturer are paying a price that reflects 
a substantial profit to a middleman who 
never saw the article, and never rendered any 
Service in getting it from the manufacturer 
to the user. Manufacturers say that they 
must allow these jobbers and distributors a 
profit even though they render no service as 
it protects their system of distribution. 
Where that payment is substantial, and it 
generally is, I think that the method of dis- 
tribution should be reexamined to see 
whether some correction cannot be made. 
The public has a stake in this if it increases 
the cost of shelter, and it does. 
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The fourth, and a very important factor, 
is the availability of mortgage funds and 
the reasonableness of the mortgage terms. 
Our savings banks, insurance companies, and 
building and loan associations and other 
private lenders have a surplus of building- 
loan funds. Despite that, we have witnessed 
a tendency to try to force mortgage rates up. 
Some lenders tell us that they must keep the 
rates up because they feel they are trustees 
of their depositors’ money. They may be 
trustees, but they are trustees for a greater 
purpose than merely to get the highest pos- 
sible return. Their depositors wish their 
funds used in a method which will not merely 
bring them the highest profit, but which will 
also insure a perpetuation of our present 
way of life, our present economy. If we 
have a forced nationalization or socialization 
of housing by the Federal Government, we 
may witness a nationalization of other things, 
which can only lead to state socialism or 
fascism. So the trustees of the depositors’ 
funds should consider whether it isn’t part 
of their trust to lend funds in a way that 
will encourage the development of moderate 
cost housing for the people who need homes. 

The fifth factor is the adequacy of the 
supply of skilled labor and the degree of its 
productivity. As to this, the claims are con- 
flicting. At the end of the war, when it 
looked as though we might have a boom in 
building for 2 or 3 years, labor leaders 
said that this would not be sound because 
even if sufficient workers could be trained 
in the various skills at a speed sufficient to 
put through such a program, they would be 
out of work at the end of the boom, and that 
then we would have an economic bust. La- 
bor suggested a 10-year building program, 
and said that it would guarantee the training 
of sufficient apprentices to insure an ade- 
quate supply of skilled labor at an efficient 
rate of production to guarantee economic 
building. Builders have complained about 
the ability of some of the workingmen to 
produce a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. They have said that some were too 
old to do the heavy manual labor required 
in building, and that some just didn’t have 
the skill, Of course, when we recall the fact 
that we had such little homebuilding for a 
period of 15 years, we can understand why 
some members of the labor group might not 
be doing as efficient a job as they would 
be if they hadn’t had a 15-year lay-off so 
far us a substantial number of men in the 
building trades are concerned. Workers are 
improving, I am told, but some employers are 
still complaining about the rate of produc- 
tion, The apprentice-training program must 
be stepped up. 

The sixth and final factor is the amount of 
the builder’s or promoter’s profit. Even in 
these days, we hear stories of builders hold- 
ing housing at an excessive figure. Builders 
should not seek all the cream or the public 
may feel they should take the bottle away 
from them altogether. 

Governor Dewey has set up a plan in the 
State of New York whereby, as I say, we 
can get homes for our veterans, and at the 
same time have working field laboratories 
whereby the public can find out just what 
is holding back private homebuilders by 
studying under a critical microscope the six 
factors to which I have referred. We call it 
our Veterans’ Mutual Home-Ownership Pro- 
gram under the State’s limited-dividend 
housing law. It is supported by the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Catholic War Veterans, the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, the AMVETS, the Jewish War 
Veterans and the American Veterans Com- 
mittee. Under that plan, veterans may use 
their New York State bonus funds and their 
enlisted men’s Federal terminal-leave pay 
to aid in the providing of permanent, private 
cooperative homes in garden-type housing 
projects to be built under our limited-divi- 
dend housing law. New York State is pay- 
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ing a bonus to its veterans, which ranges 
from $50 to $250 per man. The State will 
issue up to $400,000,000 in bonds to finance 
the bonus. The Federai terminal-leave pay 
averages about $225. 

Veterans in a particular city can form a 
group to build a project in which each would 
eventually become, in practical effect, tire 
owner of an apartment. That ownership 
would be evidenced by their interest in the 
stock of the developing corporation plus a 
renewable lease. Under the limited-divi- 
dend housing law of the State of New York, 
the housing companies may be exempted 
from municipal taxes with respect to the 
value of the new housing for up to 50 years, 
and they are exempt from all State taxes. 
Veterans can use their State bonus and 


Federal terminal-leave pay as the down 
payment. 
The projects, theoretically, could be 


financed either with Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance or with the Federal 
Veterans’ Administration guaranty How- 
ever, as a practical matter, we are not re- 
lying on financing through the Veterans’ 
Administration because lenders find the law 
governing loans from that agency unsatis- 
factory so far as multiple-family housing 
projects are concerned. So we turned to the 
FHA, where, unfortunately, the down pay- 
ment by the veteran must be greater, but 
the agency itself has been very cooperative 
If even this extra payment could be 
financed through the VA guaranty, it would 
bring down the costs. The VA has not gone 
along on this, I regret to say. 

We have too many Federal agencies dupli- 
cating each others’ efforts in this field. The 
Public Housing Authority, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are all operating in housing 
but their functioning seems uncoordinated 
No State would tolerate such duplication; 
that’s why I think control should be in the 
States. All the Federal housing agencies 
should be combined in one department of 
Cabinet rank in order to save the taxpayers’ 
funds. 

Our first project under this veterans’ mu- 
tual-housing plan is now under way. We 
have approved the formation of a company 
organized by representatives of veterans’ 
organizations under our limited-dividend 
law, which has an option on a site in Queens 
County in New York City, on which it plans 


to build housing for 800 families. The 
Bowery Savings Bank, a great New York 
institution, is willing, provided there is 


agreement on various other terms which are 
now being mutually considered, to lend the 
company over $7,000,000 at 314 percent in- 
terest. That is a very fair rate indeed in 
our region, and is evidence that the trustees 
of that institution realize that they are 
trustees of their depositors’ funds to per- 
petuate the American way of life. To pro- 
vide funds for the veterans who haven't 
the savings to put on top of their State 
bonus and terminal-leave pay for the down 
payment, the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
another great New York financial institu- 
tion, has agreed to make short-term loans, 
also at a very fair rate, that is, at a dis- 
count rate of 314 percent per annum, 

Home ownership will be available to vet- 
erans in this project at a cost of about $15 
per room per month for those able them- 
selves to provide the moderate down pay- 
ment. These carrying charges should be 
less outside New York City, where we ex- 
pect total development costs to be less. The 
tax exemptions I have mentioned will re- 
sult in savings of expense to them of about 
$5,000 over a 25-year period. So the veterans 


will be saving quite a substantial percentage 
of the costs of home ownership over the 
years. Government will thus be aiding in 


providing home ownership for middle in- 
come families at iess than would 
cost for it to do the job itself iin doing 








so it will be aiding and not competing with 
I ate enterprise 


You can see, I think, how our veterans’ 


mutual program constitutes a great housing 
laboratory to help bring about the building 
( the housing we need at less cost. 
Through it we have been able to obtain les 
t f g mortgage interest rates since 

! a sound and worth-while project. 
W th respect to other of the factors to which 


referred, land costs, lilability and 
ials, product of labor and 
if profit to the builders, you may 
at the veterans will be main- 
ful watch and if any of these 
re e} sive you can depend on our veterans 
to develop a public opinion which will be 
the most effective control. Recently, at the 










rec Governor Dewey, I had a meeting 
with 14 representatives of about 200,000 
workers 1n the building industry. Let me 
list them: 

Thom A. Murray, president of the New 


e Federation of Labor; Howard 








McSpedon, preside1 jing and Construc- 
tion Tr Council of New York City; repre- 
sen ives of the Engineers International 
Unik the Carpenters Union; the Plumbers 





Local No. 2; the Painters District Council; the 
Sheet Metal Workers Local No. 28; the 
Plasterers Local No. 60; the International 
Laborers Union; the Electrical Workers Local 











No. 3; the Steamfitters Local No. 638; and 
the Ironworkers Local No. 40 

These leaders of labor were enthusiastic 
abou the possibilities of our veterans’ 
mutual home-building program. They as- 
sured me that on our veterans’ projects, 
labor would be working at its maximum rate 


of productivity, that any practices claimed 
by some pecple to be restrictive in nature 
would be carefully reexamined and elimi- 
nated if that were at all possible with due 
regard to health and safety, that an adequate 

ntice-training system would be func- 


appli 





tioning since there now was sufficient oppor- 
tunity for empioyment, and that there would 
be no jurisdictional strikes. It was made 











clear to me that labor was out to show that 
ch es was responsible for the log 
3: n were not true, and to prove 
that it ig blamed for a number of 
th s W respect to which it was not at 
fau 

If as a result of these pilot mutual projects 


r veterans in our State it becomes evident 


T° 
that labor is on the prewar standard of 
productivity, you may be certain that we will 
see a degree of private home building that 
will give us the homes we need. For that 
standard of productivity will carry over into 
other purely private building. 

And, of course, as I said, the veterans will 
be watching the amount of profit that the 
builders are taking out. In the 800 dwelling- 
unit projects which I have mentioned, the 
profit is being kept at a reasonable figure by 
the builder, the Roth-Schenker Corporation, 

So our veterans’ mutual projects through- 
out the State will be housing field labora- 
tories through which we hope to do the 
following things: 

1. Develop ideal basic designs for good 
housing at a price within the means of our 
lower- and middle-income groups. In order 
to do this, we plan to bring together the best 
talent and advice among architects, engi- 
neers, and large-scale builders so as to have 
a continuous research program designed to 

) ter housing at less cost. The 
New York State Association of Engineering 
Colleges, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the New York Association of Architects, 
and the American Federation of Labor have 
all agreed to cooperate in this phase. 

2. Devise methods for the proper distribu- 
tion of materials without unnecessary mark- 
ups 
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3. Train effecient and able young work- 
men in the various This may 


building lines 


require recasting of our present seasonal 
building habits, as young men prefer fields 
in which there is year-round employment, 

4. Have a continuous investigation of costs 
of materials, labor, and the services of build- 
ing contractors, that is, their profits, with 
frequent publication of all the facts. 

5. Make a motion picture of the progress 
of the building of our project so that the 
public can see all the factors that are in- 
volved in the construction of housing. The 
leaders of labor to whom I have referred have 
endorsed this idea. 

6. Bring about the adoption of simplified 
codes of building practices. Our so-called 
antiquated building codes in many cases 
are responsible for our high costs. While 
their provisions may be antiquated, in many 
cases they are kept in force by modern pres- 
sure lobbies. By this means we hope to sta- 
bilize our home-building industry in New 
York State so that we will have all the hous- 
ing we need when we need it at a price we 
can afford to pay. 

I have mentioned low-income families and 
middle-income families. Our program will 
also help in providing housing even in the 
higher income groups. For our public hovs- 
ing projects are planned so as to clear slum 
areas which private enterprise could not 
clear. In some cases we are building our 
public-housing projects on vacant land and 
clearing a slum in a different part of the 

ity. Where that slum area should not be 
again used for housing because the area has 
been invaded for industrial uses, we sell the 
land off to industry under restrictions to pre- 
vent its ever returning to slum uses, Our 
public-housing and limited-dividend proj- 
ects have large open areas. Private builders 
want to build alongside of us to take advan- 
tage of those open spaces. Concentration 
of a sufficient amount of new housing in a 
particular area leads to the creation of good, 
integrated neighborhoods. Private builders 
are glad to provide commercial facilities for 
such neighborhoods. Municipalities find it 
economical to cooperate in the extension of 
the necessary utilities to such a single neigh- 
borhood if this will prevent spot building in 
a number of places in the city which would 
lead to overloading public facilities in each 
of those areas. SoI hope that I have given 
you some idea of the job we are doing in 
New York State in cooperating, and not com- 
peting, with private enterprise. 

Now for a Federal program. 

Legislation has recently been proposed to 
Congress which neglects the low-income 
field. That seems to be a policy of not aid- 
ing where aid is needed the most. Federal 
legislation should also not be such as to per- 
petuate present inefficiencies and high build- 
ing costs. The suggestions which have been 
made by some persons for so-called accel- 
erated amortization provisions under the in- 
come-tax laws must also be critically exam- 
ined in this regard, as well as with respect 
to their effect on the national income-tax 
structure. 

The Federal Government can help, but I 
believe that its aid should be in such a form 
as will bring down building costs, encourage 
all the States to try to take care of their par- 
ticuluar needs so far as possible and help to 
stabilize our home-production capacities. 
That is what we have done. The States 
should be encouraged to set up housing pro- 
grams of their own to fit the particular needs 
of their people in their region and climate. 
They can do a better job for themselves than 
some master mind in Washington with one 
plan for 48 States. This will help to keep 
government at the local level, where it prop- 
erly belongs, will prevent the danger of bu- 
reaucracy, and will lessen the opposition to 
a Federal housing program. 

I think that the Federal Government 
should confine its role to financial grants to 
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the States—and working only through the 
States so far as any public housing is con- 
cerned—on some kind of a matching basis 
which will encourage them to go out and do 
something themselves. The Federal program 
of aid would then be elastic enough to per- 
mit the States to adopt any plan that would 
fit their particular regional and economic 
needs. That is, the Federal Government 
could— 

1, Make payments to the States to match 
the subsidy that the States pay to keep 
down the rents of their public housing proj- 
ects for low-income families, This match- 
ing need not be on a dollar for dollar basis, 

2. Make payments to match funds set aside 
by the States for slum clearance. The Fed- 
eral grants might be on a variable basis, de- 
pending on the seriousness of the slum con- 
ditions. This would aid States with area de- 
terioration problems far beyond their eco- 
homic capacity to meet, 

8. Provide loan funds upon reasonable 
terms to private builders who will provide 
housing for middle-income families. This 
may be tied in with partial municipal tax 
exemption to aid in reducing rents in proj- 
ects for lower middle-income families, as is 
done in New York’s limited-dividend hous- 
ing law. 

4. Provide funds for national research with 
respect to (a) new building materials and 
systems of distribution; (b) improved build- 
ing methods; (c) more efficient building 
codes; (d) municipal and area planning; and 
(e) determination of future housing needs 
and the preparation of plans to fill them. 

If the views I have attempted to outline 
are followed, I think we will be well on the 
way to meetitng our housing emergency and 
preventing any recurrence of it. It is, in- 
deed, heartening to witness the interest of 
this great veterans’ organization in bettering 
the living of all our fellow citizens thr< ugh- 
out the Nation, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, before the House 
Armed Services Committee, April 14, 
1948: 


The Secretary of Defense has recommended 
to you a balanced program for the strengths 
in manpower of our armed forces. This bal- 
anced proposal was a resolution of the needs 
of the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy. 
This proposal is an example of unification 
in action. It represents an admirable ex- 
ecution of the purposes of unification which 
the Congress ordained under the National 
Security Act. 

Of the measures proposed in the so-called 
**?3,000,000,000 program,” this committee has 
already taken favorable action on universal 
military training. My purpose here is to 
recommend approval of the remainder of 
that program. 

The original proposal—introduced by the 
Secretary of Defense—to expand the Army's 
strength was dictated by the urgent need to 
create a realistic combat capability within 
the Army. 














With one out of every two soldiers en- 
caged in overseas duties, and with a sub- 
stantial part of our effort devoted to sup- 
nort of the Air Force, the Army has lost 
much of its essential combat effectiveness. 
It has become primarily an administrative 
rather than a military force. 

As a result, the armed services have agreed 
that we must immediately and without any 
further delay reconstitute an effective com- 
bat strength within the Army. We have 
oereed that air power and sea power to- 
cether are partly crippled and denied the 
offensive capabilities that should be theirs 
so long as they are handicapped by a weak- 
ness in Army combat strength. 

I have not come before you today to dis- 
cuss the relative capabilities or missions of 
the several armed services. My experience 
as part of the unified command in two large- 
scale triphibious invasions has taught me 
that each service benefits directly from the 
advanteges of the others. And similarly, 
that each service suffers directly from the 
limitations of the others. None is effective 
without the others, 

The Army is not engaged in competition 
with the Air Force or the Navy. 

Our requirements are dictated simply by 
the minimum emergency tasks that will be 
assigned us should a conflict develop. I am 
concerned by the knowledge that these emer- 
gency tasks greatly outstrip the Army’s abil- 
ity to perform them. 

Before I discuss the details of the Army’s 
part in this program, I should like to men- 
tion several pertinent factors. 

I am not unmindful of considerable senti- 
ment that has developed to the effect that 
these balanced measures should be subordi- 
nated to a unilateral expansion of our air 
power, The press and other sources have in- 
dicated a move to establish a so-called 70- 
‘roup Air Force while possibly rejecting UMT 
and cutting down on the Army’s require- 
ments. UMT remains an essential measure 
for the filling of the Reserves with trained 
men. It is a distinct measure within itself 
and cannot be supplanted by a 70-group air 
program, Likewise, the Army’s requirements 
exist in any case, and cannot be met by a 
substitution of air strength. 

Large and powerful air forces alone do not 
constitute air power. Only by employment of 
air forces in concert with land and sea forces 
can there be such a thing as air power. 

At this point I want to make my position 
clear. The development of air power is es- 
ential to the national security. But equally 
important is the development of sea and 
land power. 

The apparent failure of many people to 
realize the need for an Army stems from 
a belief that if we place the bulk of our 
reliance on air power there will be no use 
for land power, 


THE ROLE OF THE ARMY 


Success in modern war can come only 
through a carefully planned employment of 
balanced land, sea, and air forces operating 
is a team. But the following remarks will 
dwell on the Army’s relationship to air pow- 
er since that to my mind is less clearly 
understood than the Army's interdependence 
with the Navy. 

The effectiveness of aircraft like any other 
weapon is definitely limited in range and 
numbers, They are extremely expensive and 
complicated, My colleagues in the Air arms 
will agree that in order that the limitations 
of air power may be reduced to the mini- 
mum and thus allow maximum effectiveness 
of air power there must be appreciable land 
forces, 

Only last week Gen. Carl Spaatz, in my 
opinion the foremost air strategist in the 
world, stated publicly that anyone who be- 
lieved we could fight a future war with 
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bombers based on the North American Con- 
tinent is suffering a delusion. 

General Spaatz also asserted that for a 
strategic bombing effort of the future to 
succeed would require bases nearer the tar- 
get than many people realize. 

Air bases will unquestionably by neces- 
sary. These bases are defensive, to prevent 
attack on our homeland, and offensive, to 
permit the air effort to be carried to the 
enemy. 


ARMY MUST TAKE BASES IN AIR WAR 


This being so, the land forces—the Army— 
will be responsible for seizing and holding 
bases from which the air effort may be most 
effectively launched. In seizing these bases 
the Navy will, of course, play a large part. 

We can be certain that the enemy will do 
everything within his power to prevent our 
occupation of bases. That will mean fight- 
ing—land fighting. 

The Army will also play a large part in pre- 
venting the enemy from holding bases from 
which he can attack our bases and the United 
States itself. 

By bases I mean not only island cutposts 
and other strategic points but large land 
areas within which can be contained the 
great complex of facilities, communications, 
supplies, equipment, and armaments which 
go to make up strategic and tactical land, 
sea, and air forces of decisive size and com- 
position. That means we must-be prepared 
to fight on land, sea, and in the air for bases. 

In addition, we anticipate many vital ob- 
jectives, such as scattered guerrilla forces, 
against which the air weapon will not be ef- 
fective. Only trained land forces can reduce 
such opposition. Furthermore, there will 
unquestionably be situations wherein the 
full effect of air power will be felt only in 
conjunction with land forces which can 
dominate enemy land forces. 


INITIAL COMBAT FUNCTIONS OF THE ARMY 


This brings me to an outline of the Army 
part of the plan proposed by Secretary For- 
restal.* At the outbreak of an emergency 
or before it takes place the Army must be 
prepared: to occupy those areas from which 
air attacks could be launched against our 
industrial cities; it must be prepared to give 
protection against bombing, sabotage, and 
fifth-column attacks, to the most vital in- 
stallations, including the atomic-energy 
plants; and, it must be able to seize the 
Overseas areas of vital importance to our 
communications and to our Air Force. The 
units for this job must be in being, up to 
strength, fully equipped, and trained. 

I previously told you of the attitude of 
General Spaatz on the need for bases in 
sustaining an air offensive. By the same 
token, advanced bases are essential to an 
enemy if he is to bomb our cities. During 
the last war we learned that no matter how 
effective our radar nets, fighter protection, 
and antiaircraft defenses may be, enemy 
planes can always get through. Neither 
England nor Germany, with their tremen- 
dous air forces and with networks of bases 
but few miles apart, were able to insulate 
their cities from air attack. Despite the fact 
that for several months prior to D-day, the 
entire Allied air fleet aimed an offensive 
against V-2 launching sites, those attacks 
were not stopped until the launching sites 
were seized. 

These incontestable facts lead us to one 
conclusion. The only certain and safe 
guaranty against enemy air attack is to seize 
and hold the bases from which his aircraft 
would fly. 

If we, as a result of weakness in land or 
naval strength, permit any enemy power to 
seize such bases as Alaska, Greenland, Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen, or the Azores, then we 
shall have laid our industrial and population 
centers open to air attack. All the air forces 
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and antiaircraft artilleries of the world could 
not prevent it. Only troops actually occupy- 
ing such bases could give us protection. 
Those troops are the Army. 


WHAT SIZE ARMY IS REQUIRED? 


The Army has estimated that in order to 
undertake its minimum security missions 
with a reasonable degree of safety, it must 
have 18 divisions equipped and trained for 
instant deployment. 

These 18 divisions would constitute noth- 
ing more than an elementary defensive force. 
It would lack the strength for sustained or 
extended operations. It would be essentially 
a stopgap, one-shot army, a plug in the dike 
until we rallied sufficient and effective re- 
serves. 

An 18-division army with its supporting 
troops would require 1,080,000 men immedi- 
ately an emergency became apparent. 

To reduce the strain of so tremendous a 
force on both our peacetime economy and 
manpower supply, we elected to ask the Con- 
gress for a Regular Army force in-being of 
12 divisions in the hope that we could 
muster another 6 D-day stand-by divisions— 
with their supporting troops—from the 
National Guard and Reserves. 

With 12 divisions of the Regular Army 
and 6 divisions in the Reserves, our man- 
power requirements for actual forces in- 
being were reduced to 822,000 men. 

This solution obviously contained an 
element of peril. For in relying upon the 
National Guard and Reserves for another 
six D-day divisions, we had to assume that 
an emergency would not develop before 
those units were filled and the men prop- 
erly trained for deployment in combat. 

Let me compare the proposed strength 





of 822,000 with the present Army of 
542,000. 
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1 Includes military government and graves registra- 
tion. ‘ 

? Including support of Air Force, training, 
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DEPLOYMENT OF ARMY TODAY 


The next chart indicates Army deploy- 
ment as it is today and as it would be with 
the proposed strength of 822,000. 

Let me emphasize the extent of the Army’s 
burden in the occupation of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Japan, and Korea. This important task 
is performed almost exclusively by the Army. 
These occupation forces are in fact the fron- 
tiers of our Nation’s safety. The proposed 
measures will assure them—and the free peo- 
ples of the world—that the United States 
means what it says. Yet in the event of 
trouble these occupation forces would not 
be available for use elsewhere. 

The next chart indicates how our forces 
are distributed within the United States. 
It is this element of our forces which is 
most frequently misunderstood. 

I am going to point to these basic Army 
functions in the United States and leave 
it to common sense to determine if any 
function or group of personnel can be elimi- 
nated. There is also listed the requirement 
toward which the requested increase would 
permit the Army to build. 
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Please note the size of what could be 
termed the mobile striking force today. We 
ve about 54,000 troops in combat units 
wiich could be used for an emergency. 
The chief aim of the requested increase 
the strength of the Army is the establish- 
mobile striking force. The nu- 
functions of the Army today are such 
that a very limited number of units are 
available for defense of the United States for 
expansion of the Army in case of mobiliza- 
tion or for emergency operations outside the 
The mobile striking force we con- 
a sefe minimurn is listed on the next 


LIKkIING FORCE TO BE LCCATED IN THI 
UNITED STATES 


Headquariers units: 3 infantry 


3 inia divisions; 
red division; 1 


division; 2 
ed cavalry (L); 5 regimental 

combat teams; 12 field artillery battalions; 
58 AAA battalions; 6 engineer battalions; 
chemical mortar battalions; service sup- 


) 
port units; total, 223,000 


airborne 


Together with the equivalent of six trained 
and equipped divisions from the National 
( ir nd Ors zed Reserves that is a re- 

force But a combined force of 
f nortions cannot be attained with- 


ctive service for the Regular Army 
> for the Civilian components, 

ttee bill, I understand, pro- 
vides for strengths of the armed forces as 
follows: (a) The Air Force, 502,000; (b) the 
Navy, including the marines, 660,000; (c) the 





nd > manner in which the 
required Army streneth of 822.000 was de- 


1 
Army requirement of 822,000 which 
ve described is necessary at this time 
whether we have 55 groups, 70 groups, or any 
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em, transport them, furnish their ammuni- 
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The figure of 15,000 would have to be 
greater except that under a recent agree- 
ment with the Air Force the Army will turn 
over to the Air Force certain types of serv- 
ice support in tactical units, up to and in- 
cluding the wing. Thus under your bill the 
Army strength requirement is 83'7,000. 

The manpower needed to fill the afore- 
mentioned requirements for the active Army 
cannot be met by voluntary recruiting alone. 
Selective service is the only other recourse. 
Yhis simple chart will show how only 
through selective service on a limited scalc 
can the Army be brought to the minimum 
strength required. 

General Dahlquist and others will fur- 
nish details of the Army’s recommendations 
on the various measures for selective serv- 
ice which have been proposed 

So much for the Regular Army require- 
ments. How about the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserve Corps? The Army’s 
plans cannot be considered sound unless the 
Guard and the Reserves are to be made 
efiective. We have set a requirement for 
the preparation of at least six divisions to be 
ready for immediate action in case of an 
emergency. But the remainder of the Na- 
tional Guard and the ORC are just as vital 
to the long-range plans. In 1916 we sent 
the Guard to the border and they were in 
practically continuous service from then on 
Yet it was 1918 before any units could be 
used in combat. 

We started mobilizing the Guard in 1940 
but it was 1942 before any were committed 
to action. The condition the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves are in 
today precludes their doing the job now 
which must be done 

First of all, the citizen reserves are under 
strength. At the present time the National 
Guard has only 235,000 officers and men, 
largely compcsed of untrained boys. Be- 
cause of the location of some units, some 
officers, although veterans, have had no ex- 
perience in the type unit to which they now 
belong. Lack of armory facilities, however, 
greatly impedes any increase to even approx- 
imately full strength. 

You cannot produce combat usable units 
by drill one night a week and an annual 
2-week camp. Units never get beyond the 
elementary stage of training. Moreover, 
though it were possible to fill the 
Guard with veterans who had served in the 
proper type unit there must be a limit to 
what we should expect the veterans of the 
last war to do. What will be the situation 
3 years from now? Unless a training pro- 
gram is authorized this year the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps will 
still be untrained in 1951. That will mean 
that the total force in being would be not 
the 18-division minimum but 12 divisions— 
7 of which are committed overseas—leaving 
a net of only 5 with supporting troops in 
the United States. This would preclude the 
seizing and holding of any base from which 
we might carry the air offensive to the 


enemy. 





even 


LARCZR AIR FORCE CANNOT REPLACE UMT 

There is apparently a widespread belief 
that additional security may be obtained 
either by UMT or by a greater Air Force. 
There is no relationship between the 70- 
group program and UMT. The alternative 
to UMT is not 70 groups, 170 groups, or 1,000 
groups. The alternative to UMT if we are 
to have the barest type of security is a 
standing army big enough to Carry the Army 
portion of a war burden for 1 year, until 
mobilization can ke effected. This would 
require at least 25 divisions initially, or about 
1,500,000 men, and would cost many billions 
2 


Another observation I wish to make is that 
UMT is not an Army program alone. It will 
produce men for the wartime Navy and the 
Air Force as well. A 70-group Air Force is 
not big enough to fight a war. It will re- 
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quire considerable expansion and its units 
will require replacements, both of which UMT 
will make possible. 

Thirdly, the youth of America have a stake 
in this. Most of them are not going into 
the regular services, but if war should come 
most of them will have to go to war. Giy- 
ing up a training program means they go 
to war the next time unprepared, mentally, 
physically, and with no training. Picture 
your own son or somebody else’s, 18 or 19 
years old, enlisted in a National Guard unit 
and moved off in a week or two to Alaska 
or Greenland, or some other spot. Picture 
him going into combat. The alternative is 
not 70 groups or UMT. The 170 groups are 
not going to give that boy the lead time he 
needs in training. 

If means are not to be provided to make 
the Organized Reserve Corps and the Na- 
tional Guard ready, the Army will have to 
revise its plans for the national security. 
Without adequate reserves as now contem- 
plated, the Army must recast its concepts 
and recommend to the Congress a far large: 
standing Army than is under Consideration 
here today 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SELECTIVI 
SERVICE 

There has been considerable discussion on 
the relationship of selective service and uni- 
versal military training. Although this com- 
mittee has already acted on the latter meas- 
ure, it is pertinent to state that the need 
for limited selective service in no way re- 
moves the need for universal military train- 
ing. 

UMT and selective service are interde- 
pendent, not independent. Selective servic« 
is an immediate and limited means to fill the 
Regular forces so that they may pericrm 
minimum current functions. It is a short- 
range measure. 

UMT is designed primarily to provide a 
strong, well-trained citizen reserve, ready and 
able to join ranks with the Regular force 
when and if needed. No better way to de- 
velop the reserves has been presented. UMI 
is a long-range measure. 

Both selective service 
essary 





and UMT are nec- 


WHERE SHOULD THE NEXT WAR BE 


FOUGHT? 


THE ISSUE: 


Due to the tremendous destructiveness of 
modern weapons and the ruthlessness of thei! 
application it is worth while considering 
where on the globe we should plan to fight 
the next war if we become involved in it. 
Our last two wars have been fought oversea 
Our people have not been attacked at home. 
Our slow industrial and manpower mobiliza- 
tion has been protected during both wars 
In those wars our people were not called upon 
to endure the sacrifices and sufferings that 
a war at home entails. For this and other 
reasons we should plan definitely to fight 
overseas if fight we must. ‘I believe the Na- 
tion, if made to understand the choices in- 
volved, will support this idea regardless of 
cost. However, until guided missiles and 
rockets have progressed far beyond their 
present stage, the ability of the United States 
to fight the initial phase of the next war be- 
yond its borders depends almost entirely on 
its ability to push forward and hold the air 
bases which will provide the support and 
protection for the strategic air offensive 
which must start immediately. Any failure 
to seize and hold a forward line for an imme- 
diate air offensive will result in the certainty 
of hostile occupation of that line and the 
danger of a war at home. The Army will play 
a large part in keeping war away from home. 
WEAPONS SERIOUSLY SHORT 

In conclusion may I point out that any 
measure calling for an increase in Army 
strength must provide for making availabie 
the necessary equipment, for an air-borne 


EQUIPMENT AND 


soldier without a parachute or a tanker with- 














out a tank is no more effective than a pilot 
without a plane. The Army has been living 
off stocks remaining from World War II since 
the recent war ended, Because of insufficient 
funds no new equipment has been procured 
except some pilot models. Similarly we have 
had few funds for maintenance of much of 
our present equipment. 

The Army has military types of equipment 
remaining from World War, II stocks for the 
initial equipment of 20 divisions. However, 
these stocks are not balanced. They are 
lacking in many items of equipment such as 
recoilless weapons, satisfactory antitank 
guns, transportation and electronics equip- 
ment. AS an example, we possess radar 
equipment which was not designed to track 
jet planes. The shortage of funds has also 
forced the Army to defer vital maintenance. 
Consequently the bulk of this equipment 
must be rehabilitated before it is usable. A 
certain amount of construction will also be 
necessary. I have mentioned these matters 
because they are part and parcel of any 
measures to improve the national security 
structure. 





A Parkway Along the C. & 0. Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun, Baltimore, Md., April 13, 1948: 


A PARKWAY ALONG THE C. & O. CANAL 


The old and colorfully historic Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, bordering the Potomac 
from Georgetown, D. C., to Cumberland, Md., 
became Federal property in 1938, and now 
the Government is trying to decide what is 
to be done with its 185-mile right-of-way. 
The aged waterway, with its white-stone 
locks, granite aqueducts, and stop-over inns, 
winds through some of the best of Maryland’s 
mountain country, but it is largely inacces- 
sible and in an advanced stage of deteriora- 
tion. Two stretches, 23 and 7 miles long, at 
the Washington end of the cana! have been 
restored in recent years for boating, fishing, 
and sightseeing. 

Representative BEALL, of Maryland, has in- 
troduced a bill in Congress authorizing the 
Government to survey the possibilities of 
building a parkway along the canal from 
Great Falls, Md., to Cumberland. The 
House Public Lands Committee has approved 
the bill. If the survey is made and proves 
the parkway feasible, the National Park 
Service would like to build a road that would 
parallel restored sections of the canal to 
Harpers Ferry and then utilize the canal bed 
as a right-of-way through the mountains to 
Cumberland. The canal route rises only 605 
feet from Georgetown to Cumberland and 
would provide a less hazardous alternative to 
Route 40’s sharp curves and steep grades. 

The C, & O. canal dates back to Baltimore’s 
prerailroad fight to capture the trade from 
the West. The canal was started in 1828, 
after the oid Potomac Co., fostered by George 
Washington, had lost $500,000 in an attempt 
to remove the obstacles to navigation in the 
Potomac River. The builders of the canal 
visualized a continuous canal about 360 miles 
long, connecting the tidewaters of the Po- 
tomac with the navigable waters of the Ohio 
at Pittsburgh. But the project was hard hit 
by high costs, labor shortages, a cholera epi- 
demic and a pitched battle between two fac- 
tions of indentured Irish workmen that 
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wrecked considerable 
property. 

The lower end of the canal, from George- 
town to Seneca (the section now restored), 
Was opened in 1831. A controversy between 
the canal company and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad over the right-of-way along the 
Potomac River narrows between Point of 
Rocks and Harper’s Ferry delayed the open- 
ing of the canal above Seneca until 1833. 
There then followed a 17-year period of 
financial struggle, including the cost of bor- 
ing a 3,000-foot tunnel through a mountain 
at Paw Paw, before the canal reached Cum- 
berland. The State of Maryland responded 
loyally to each company plea for money and 
eventually put up more than half of the total 
construction cost of $11,000,000. 

Business on the canal boomed for 2 decades 
after 1850. In 1871, the peak year, the 540 
boats operating in the canal carried a million 
tons of cargo, the great bulk of which was 
coal. After 1871 the Allegheny coal opera- 
tions began to ship over the B. & O., the 
canal’s greatest competitor, and the number 
of canal boats steadily declined. But the 
canal continued to operate until 1924, despite 
a disastrous flood in 1889 and subsequent 
bankruptcy. Today the ancient towpath is 
accessible only to hikers. A highway would 
do much to bring the secluded waterway 
within view of more Marylanders and their 
visitors, if only it did not spoil the ad- 
vantages of seclusion. 


canal and private 





When Will We Get Enough? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
will we get enough of the New Deal— 
some call it the bipartisan—foreign 
policy and of the propaganda which in- 
duced us to adopt and follow it and 
which has given us nothing but grief? 
“Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles?” Our foreign policy has 
been—is—thorns and thistles. 

Everyone who cares to inform himself 
now knows that, while another President 
was talking peace, he was carrying on 
a shooting war. Why be fooled twice 
by the same bait? 

We followed the New Deal—the bipar- 
tisan—foreign policy into one war be- 
cause we were told—first, that it was our 
duty to establish the “four freedoms” 
throughout the world and, second, that 
unless we defeated Hitler our national 
existence would be imperiled. Now it 
is Stalin we must fear and appease. 
Might have been better had we let Joe 
and Hitler fight it out and then, if neces- 
sary, taken on the groggy winner. 

What were the fruits of that war? In- 
stead of greater freedom throughout the 
world, Stalin has control over more ter- 
ritory than did Hitler. We built up 
Stalin, communism, and the military 
might of Russia. Our young men and 
our young women went to war. Several 
hundred thousand died, over 3,000,000 
were casualties. We harvested a crop 
of high prices and scarcities. We had 
an adequate dose of regimentation 
through OPA and other Federal agencies. 
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But that is water over the dam or 
under the bridge, and we can do nothing 
about it, other than learn a lesson and 
profit from that sad experience. 

Are we to reap another similar harvest 
because of the New Deal foreign policy? 
The advocates of that policy have been 
sowing the seed for more than 10 years. 
That seed has been well watered and fer- 
tilized by internationalists, one-worlders, 
do-gooders—a few ambitious politicians 
strutting the world’s stage. 


AND WHAT HAVE WE NOW? 


Almost a three hundred thousand mil- 
lion dollar debt, the Marshall plan, which 
means increasingly high prices, scarci- 
ties, and, we have been told a return of 
price fixing and rationing with, inciden- 
tally, heavier taxes upon everyone, either 
through direct taxation or through the 
increase in the cost of living. 

Nor is that all. The sowing of the seed 
of internationalism is about to give us 
new fruit—something heretofore un- 
known to a peacetime America—compul- 
sory universal military training, which 
will take several million young men out 
of schools and production, put them into 
a goose-stepping army—the policy of 
Hitler and of Stalin. 

Another crop which we are asked to 
harvest from the seed sown by the New 
Deal (bipartisan) foreign policy is a re- 
enactment of the conscription law. That 
will yank all of the physically fit young 
men off the farms and, if justice be done, 
out of the factories, mills, and mines, put 
them into the armed services. It will 
again give the old people, the physically 
unfit and the partially crippled, the task 
of working almost day and night to sup- 
port our armed forces and the people in 
other lands. 

Have we had enough? Is it too late 
to heed St. Matthew? He wrote: 

Beware of false prophets. Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. 


The New Deal—bipartisan—foreign 
policy has given us rotten fruit—war, 
suffering, a lack of the things we need, 
heavier tax burdens for the next 200 
years, and, at the moment, threat of 
another war, of rationing, regimentation, 
and, at the end, a dictator—and less of 
freedom everywhere. 

We might well give consideration to 
that plank of the Democratic platform 
adopted just prior to the war, and which 
reads as follows: 

We will not participate in foreign wars 
and we will not send our Army, Navy, or Air 
Forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas, except in case of attack 
The direction and aim of our foreign policy 
has been, and will continue to be, the secu- 
rity and defense of our own land and the 
maintenance of its peace. 


The administration elected on that 
platform made no effort—the present 
administration is making no effort—to 
carry out that promise. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
What we need here in America now is 
@ new administration—one without a 
Communist in it; a policy—foreign and 
domestic—which has as its first objective 
the prosperity, the happiness, the secu- 
rity of our people, and the preservation 
of our Government. 
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The Theory of Seviet Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring issue of the magazine entitled 
“World Affairs” there is an article by 
Rudolph Schlesinger entitled “The 
‘theory of Soviet Law.” That article 
reveals the baseness of the Communist 
system. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to one significant paragraph in it: 

Even in civil law contract has lost much 
of its predominance, because of the fact 
that economic disputes of real importance 
can arise only between state enterprises 
whose differences are settled by a special 
semijudicial organ of state arbitration. 
While state arbitration operates subject to 
law, it approaches the litigant parties with 
a due appreciation of the interests and pol- 
icies of the state which owns both of them, 





The above is quite an admission—the 
state owns all the individuals. 

It is to the credit of the American 
people that they have an independent 
spirit; that they are concerned about 
their liberties, and that they are not 
docile. The totalitarian trends in this 
country, such as expanded “Federal 
aid” schemes and growing bureaucratic 
control would have made more progress 
in the destruction of our freedom had 
it not been for the people’s native inde- 
pendence and the actions of the truly 





far-sighted leaders in resisting New 
Dealism. 
Excise Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


hursday, April 15, 1948 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following letter: 
City or GreENwoop, S. C., 
April 12, 1948. 
Hon. W. J. BRYAN Dorn, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN Dorn: In studying 
newspaper reports of the various changes in 
the excise taxes, I want to make one sug- 


As you well know, municipalities 
ut the United States are up 
in need of revenue. Cost of op- 


gestion. 











c have increased so much and al- 
1 ources of revenue have been shut 
off from municipalities, and, to a large ex- 
tent, they have to depend upon ad valorem 
tax 

An) sase in ad valorem tax will cer- 
ta:nly m ite against the property owner; 
therefore, I want to make one suggestion. 


The Federal Government has an excise tax 
amusements, which amounts to 
ly 25 percent and includes all prices 
10 cents up. It seems to me that it 
be a relief to the taxpayers if, in- 
an increase in ad valorem tax to 
Federal Government 








nicipality, the 


would reduce that excise tax or admission 
tax to 1 percent on each 10 cents, frac- 
tional part thereof, or even better still to 
reduce it to what it was some years ago, 
10 percent on each 50-cent admission, or 
more, and thus relieve the smaller brackets. 
In that way the municipality could assess 
a 1-percent tax on each 10 cents, fractional 
part thereof, in price of admission and re- 
lieve the theaters of any license other than 
that. 

This tax would be placed upon the ones 
who are attending theaters or other amuse- 
ments, and, in that way, we would help the 
amusement business by a reduction in the 
Federal excise tax as much as possible and 
aid the municipality by giving them the 
opportunity to levy an indirect or excise 
tax without increasing the ad valorem tax. 

Will appreciate anything you may be able 
to do for the benefit of municipalities. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Bowers, 
City Clerk and Treasurer. 





New Threats to Bay State Woolen Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by Hon. Arthur W. Coolidge, 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, 
delivered April 12, 1948, at the annual 
dinner of the Greater Lawrence Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Lawrence, Mass.: 


A little over three centuries ago bear- 
greased Indians camped on the shores of the 
Merrimac River. Plagues, hunger, tribal 
feuds, superstition, and the rigors of the New 
England climate kept them in savagery. 
They scarcely progressed from the era of the 
cave man to the time the Pilgrims landed. 

Your founding fathers faced the same geo- 
graphical limitations. But they had the 
brains to harness the river and to construct 
mills and factories. Now you turn out the 
woolen goods which not only clothe America 
with the new look, but also provide the 
income of more than 16,000 Lawrence 
workers. 

Today the woolen-worsted industry is next 
to the largest employer of labor in Massa- 
chusetts, making jobs for more than 52,000 
men and women. It indirectly supports 
butchers, bakers, and candlestick makers all 
over the neighboring counties. You have a 
right to be proud of your contribution to the 
prosperity of this Commonwealth. 


POUNDING PAVEMENTS HUNTING FOR JOBS 


But today your source of livelihood is 
threatened by the South. Its public utility, 
railroad, chambers of commerce, and Govern- 
ment agents are up here trying to persuade 
New England woolen and worsted mills to 
move South. Some manufacturers already 
have migrated to below Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

If the kidnapers are successful, Lawrence 
will be more disastrously hit than by the 1936 
flood. Your mills will become hollow shells. 
Your retailers will lose customers. Your local 
taxes for relief will skyrocket. Your work- 
ers will be pounding the pavements hunting 
for jobs. |. 

Such a crisis could occur if Bay State labor, 
management, government, and the com- 
munity are blind to the peril. Such a ca- 
lamity need not happen if all elements con- 
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cerned join together to solve the problem, 
A little teamwork sweat today can prevent 
State-wide tears tomorrow. 

I propose tonight to fire an opening gun 
in the new industrial war between the States. 
I shall discuss the wool-industry problem 
without pussyfooting. The southerners 
claim that they have many attractive fea- 
tures. In a few moments I will debunk 
some of their exaggerated claims. But first 
let us hear what they offer. 


ROBBING NORTHERN PETER TO PAY SOUTHERN 
PAUL 


They boast that Dixie has a year-round 
mild climate with abundant water and power. 
They argue that because theii labor is un- 
organized, workers will toil at low wages. 
This condition, they emphasize, means free- 
dom from labor troubles. 

Some deep South press agents dangle even 
more tempting bait. Mississippi cities and 
towns float bond issues for the purchase of 
sites and the erection of buildings for in- 
dustry. Kentucky has a 5-year tax exemp- 
tion on new industries. Louisiana has a 10- 
year ad valorem property tax exemption for 
new manufacturing plants and additions to 
existing factories. 

Alabama even sent north “Big Jim” Fol- 
som, her “kissing Governor,” to demonstrate 
what the cotton kingdom has to offer north- 
ern girls in leap year. But although pictures 
of the playboy’s smooching antics appeared 
in the papers, I do not find many of our 
young men worried by competition from the 
land of moonlight, magnolia blossoms, and 
mud waddlers. 

All through the Swanee River region news- 
papers, public utilities, community projects, 
and government units are trying to at- 
tract outside industry. These razorback-hog 
States are operating on the principle of rob- 
bing northern Peter to pay southern Paul. 


WE ARE BUYING BULLETS FIRED TO KILL OUR 
INDUSTRIAL STATE 


Massachusetts never whines when com- 
petitors meet us fairly. But we do get our 
dander up when a section undermines the 
universal practice of sound taxation and uses 
the misery of its down-trodden Jeet Lesters 
as a lever for wrecking the livelihood of 
Massachusetts labor. 

These bourbon States shirk their civic 
responsibilities in education, health, high- 
ways, charity, and other public services. 
But they expect our people to shell out 
through Federal taxes the money which they 
refuse to levy on their own hillbillies. 

Massachusetts gets back only $2.50 for 
every $6 it gives to Washington. But Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and some other ‘tobacco road” States return 
to Uncle Sam only $2 for every $7 they 
wheedle from Washington. 

Louisiana mails to Uncle Sam only $329,- 
900,000 annually. But Massachusetts pours 
into the Federal Treasury the huge sum of 
$1,500,000,000. Louisiana takes the money 
which Bay State taxpayers send to Wash- 
ington and uses this Federal aid to offset the 
local 10-year tax exemptions which its com- 
munities give to industries that migrate from 
Massachusetts. 

Thus we of Massachusetts are paying for 
the bullets that are fired to kill our indus- 
trial State. Louisiana is using Federal tax 
money earned by Massachusetts millworkers 
to put these same Massachusetts millwork- 
ers out of jobs. 


RAW DEAL PLAYED ON OUR WORKERS BY HUEY 
LONG GANG 


Bay State mill workers have a right to gripe 
about the raw deal the Huey Long gang is 
playing on them. But if these same workers 
looked around they would discover that many 
of their own crowd here also ere doing things 
which eventually may destroy their jobs. 

If we study the local picture a bit more 
carefully, we shall better understand why this 









is so. Massachusetts is an industrial com- 
monwealth. This condition creates our 
wealth. But it also creates certain hazards. 
An agricultural State thrives so long as its 
soil is fertile. A mining State prospers so 
long as its ore holds out. 

But an industrial State survives as such 
only so long as its industries can be kept on 
a competitive basis with similar industries 
in rival industrial States. Unless we appre- 
ciate this fact, we will never be able to solve 
our problem. 


STRANDED WORKERS CHIEF VICTIMS OF MILL 
TRAGEDY 


When Bay State manufacturers no longer 
can make a profit here, they will either mi- 
grate or close down. Investors will place 
their capital elsewhere. Management will 
move into new territory. 

But workers cannot pull up stakes so eas- 
ily. Even if they follow the industry into 
Dixie they will have to compete for jobs with 
southern “crackers” who will work for less 
money. If they remain here, they will have 
to search for new employment, usually in 
unfamiliar lines, 

These stranded workers are the chief vic- 
tims of every mill tragedy. Yet many of 
these same workers are blindly digging their 
own economic grave. They listen to “screw- 
balls’ and ward heelers who kid them into 
believing that labor gains by taking cracks at 
the boss. They support certain leaders in 
unions, city halls and State legislatures who 
advocate soaking business. 

But what happens to these same workers 
when they have restricted, taxed, and soaked 
business so ruthlessly that managements flee 
to other States to escape ruin? The dema- 
gogs and peanut politicians, who bam- 
boozled the workers, go off on a new track. 
But the helpless workers, their worried wives 
and their hungry children are left to suffer 
the full brunt of empty pay envelopes. 


SIREN SONGS BY BILBO BELT BANJO STRUMMERS 


No businessman wants to liquidate his 
northern holdings and have on his conscience 
the knowledge that his former employees are 
in distress. But when he is faced with rising 
costs which threaten to ruin him and his 
shareholders, he is in the mood to listen to 
the siren sOngs by the Bilbo belt banjo 
strummers. 

A few sour-bellied businessmen are in the 
habit of blaming labor every time the firm 
goes in the red. But if the truth were 
known, it is often their own managerial 
backwardness that is the prime cause of 
their lack of success. 

Textile experts with whom I discuss this 
problem say frankly that many concerns 
have neglected to modernize their plants 
and have failed to keep abreast of technical, 
style, and consumer demands. A number of 
southern mills are competing successfully 
against New England plants because the 
newcomers have installed more up-to-date 
machinery and developed new processes. 

However, some Bay State manufacturers 
maintain that although they want to mod- 
ernize their plants, they dare not risk in- 
vesting in new equipment because of the 
fear that government and labor are out to 
put them behind the eight ball. 


WHAT GOOD IS LABOR CONTRACT IF MILLS CLOSE 
DOWN? 


Responsible labor leaders do not brush 
aside this reply as merely bunk from the 
boss. Every fair-minded American wants 
labor to progress to better wages, better 
hours, and better working conditions. We 
don’t want any return to the bad old days 
of the last century when textile skinflints 
forced women to toil 13 hours a day in the 
mills, 

But thoughtful workers realize the danger 
of asking for more than a solvent business 
can afford. The betrayed workers themselves 
will turn in fury on their leaders if Pied 
Pipers insist on feather-bed practices, re- 
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strictions, and hampering regulations that 
either drive industry across State frontiers 
or drive it into the bankruptcy courts. What 
good is a labor contract if the mill closes 
down and the workers lose their jobs? 

Government also has a responsibility to 
Bay State industry. Massachusetts is in the 
vanguard with laws promoting labor, health, 
education, welfare, and social gains. 

But if the public pressures our city halls 
and our legislature to boost taxes beyond 
reason and to hamstring industry with ex- 
pensive strait-jacket regulations, the pub- 
lic itself will be punished for its folly. When 
@ mill is murdered, local retail business also 
dies. 

I have not pulled my punches in describ- 
ing the situation which faces this Common- 
wealth. 

Although we have troubles, we should not 
be frightened by them. If we do our part 
to promote Bay State industry, we need not 
bite our fingernails in despair every time a 
chamber of commerce in honeysuckle heaven 
whistles the wolf call to Miss Massachusetts. 


“DOCILE LABOR” OF MINT JULEP STATES 


For the moment, certain mint julep States 
do have what their propagandists describe 
as “docile labor.” But every time a New 
England mill heads South, a group of textile 
organizers pack their suitcases in New York 
City and also head South to sign up new 
members. 

For example, the Textile Workers Union of 
America already has organized woolen and 
worsted plants in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky—and 
is organizing in Rossville and Macon, Ga.; in 
Sweetwater, Springfield, and Knoxville, 
Tenn.; in Raleigh and Roxboro, N. C.; and 
in Glasgow, Va. Several of the plants af- 
fected are the very mills which moved away 
from New England to escape such unioniza- 
tion. 

ORGANIZED LABOR GAINS IN SOUTH 


In the past, local southern workers re- 
sented the type of high-pressure New York- 
ers who suddenly burst in on them. But, 
lately, smart Emil Rieve and his CIO union 
chiefs have been conducting a very clever 
campaign of education, pointing out the ad- 
vantages of belonging to strong collective- 
bargaining units. 

Since January 1941, Rieve’s unions have 
gained wage increases in the southern wool- 
en and worsted industry that have totaled 
58.5 cents per hour—and they are after more 
pay boosts. 

Northern labor is mature, experienced in 
collective bargaining and wise to the fact 
that long strikes usually cause more loss 
than gain to workers. But deep South labor 
is a raw mass, inexperienced and undisci- 
plined. It is a potential source of labor vio- 
lence, race riots, and other disturbances. 

Those manufacturers who today are at- 
tracted by a seemingly docile labor market 
may find that in leaving Massachusetts they 
are jumping out of the frying pan into the 
fire. 

When a mill moves south its managerial 
group often goes with it. The wives of this 
group would be less happy in bringing up 
their children in an environment of suffo- 
cating summer heat, lower educational stand- 
ards, and higher rate of disease. 

The Bay State spends $161 per pupil an- 
nually. South Carolina spends $58.22; Geor- 
gia, $55.70; and Alabama, $54.17. Massachu- 
setts has invested $619 in educational facili- 
ties for each pupil. The poll-tax States have 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of this amount: 
North Carolina, $177; South Carolina, $158; 
Georgia, $156; Tennessee, $143; and Alabama, 
$127. 


DIXIE CLAGHORNS KEEP MUM ON DRAW-BACKS 

Malaria, endemic typhus, hookworm, and 
typhoid dysentery are major public-health 
problems in the South. Tuberculosis is on 
the decline throughout the country but in 
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Dixie the rate runs as much as 10 points 
above that for Massachusetts, due in part 
to the lack of pasteurized milk. 

Workers in southern textile industries con- 
stitute a low-income group and, therefore, 
suffer the effects of inadequate diet, hous- 
ing, and sanitation. Mill fever is practically 
unknown in Massachusetts plants but it is 
one of the most common industrial diseases 
in Mississippi. Illness cannot be segregated 
by social strata. The germs from the mill 
can spread to the boss and to his family. 

Naturally, Dixie Claghorns keep mum about 
these draw-backs when they use their south- 
ern charm on northerners. 

Last summer the Governors of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and several other sheep-raising 
States launched a campaign to induce the 
Boston wool trade to move out west. I didn't 
want Bay State folks to lose their business. 
so I warned our neighbors in the sagebrush 
country that we would fight to keep what 
we have. I even hinted that we might raise 
sheep on our abandoned farms. Then the 
“Little Bo Peeps” out there might lose their 
sheep. e 

That “Bo Peep” jibe fetched them. News- 
papers from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific coast opened up on me with their 
verbal six-shooters. They said I had a 
tongue like a cactus and called me everything 
from a coyote to “cold codfish Coolidge.” 

They sent newspaper writers and trade 
commissions to Massachusetts to investigate 
how they might capture our wool trade and 
set up competing scouring plants. They 
barged in on me at the State House like a 
vigilante posse. But I introduced them to 
the local wool people and we all became 
good friends. They returned home admitting 
that Boston’s advantages in holding the wool 
trade were greater than they could overcome. 

I think that this new attack on us by the 
southern colonels will lose its drive when 
our manufacturers weigh all the pros and 
cons in the case. Business will realize that 
this Commonwealth has many great advan- 
tages in the industrial war between the 
States. 


BAY STATE’S MANY INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 


Our mill workers are intelligent New Eng- 
landers, not so-called ignorant “poor white 
trash.” They have the know-how in textiles 
which comes from local tradition and ex- 
perience. More public and private research 
personnel and facilities are concentrated in 
this area than anywhere in America. 

The port of Boston is close to our raw ma- 
terial, imported wool. The Hub is the lead- 
ing wool market in the world and a reser- 
voir of capital. Our mills are near the biggest 
consuming area in the United States, includ- 
ing the New York garment industry. 

We don’t intend to let the South or the 
West or any other section run off with our 
woolen-worsted industry. We propose to 
fight back. The recent common sense edi- 
torial by publisher Irving E. Rogers in the 
Lawrence Evening Tribune and the fact- 
studded articles which preceded it have 
awakened Lawrence to its danger. 

I am sure that your chamber of commerce 
and your city’s businessmen will urge your 
legislators to support measures to protect 
your community's chief source of income and 
employment. The New England Council al- 
ready is engaged in a program to supplement 
your plans to save your industry. 


BRADFORD PLANS TO SAFEGUARD MASSACHUSETTS 
INDUSTRY 


Governor Bradford is giving the wool prob- 
lem a top priority. He has ordered the Mas- 
sachusetts Development and Industrial Com- 
mission to conduct a thorough survey to as- 
certain the complete story of why mills move 
out and to propose immediate remedial meas- 
ures. The Bradford administration also is 
opposed to weakening the so-called 6 o’clock 
law and other legislation which now create 
jobs for women and make it possible for your 
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industries to compete more successfully with 
those of other States. 

All of these steps will help protect the 
bread and butter of our textile cities. But in 
the final show-down, victory or defeat will 
rest with the men at the loom and the men 
in the office. If either group seeks only its 
own selfish advantage, both will be doomed. 
If both team together, each will share the 
resulting prosperity. 

PAY OF MASSACHUSETTS MILL WORKER 
ATTRACTIVE 

In the past, employment in the Lawrence 
mills often was regarded as rather inferior. 
Now the average pay of the mill worker in 
Lawrence is close to the top average of the 
State, and conditions of employment match 
those of any other industry. The chamber 
should foster this public recognition of the 
fact that workers in the mills are a stable, 
substantial, important element in the civic 
structure 

Formerly mill owners and managers were 
pictured as slave drivers whose only thoughts 
centered on increased money returns. There, 
too, is a change of attitude. The chamber 
should emphasize the “new look” of manage- 
ment—that it is human, warm-blooded, and 
interested in the welfare of the worker and 
the community. 

It is literally a partnership in enterprise, 
in education, in mutual sharing of benefits. 
VISION, SPUNK, GUMPTION 
The men who founded the woolen indus- 
try in Massachusetts were men of vision and 
spunk, and gumption. The men who will 
continue its advancement will be cut from 

the same cloth. 

They will not get the jitters whenever they 
hear the rebel yell from the South. 

They will maintain good labor-manage- 
ment relations. They will promote aggres- 
sive salesmanship. They will educate the 
local public to the value of their industry 
to the community. 

They will make the most of this section's 
advantages. They will overcome regional 
handicaps by being everlastingly on their toes 
to think new ideas and to use new machines, 
new techniques, and new processes to im- 
prove their product. 

In other words, they will make free enter- 
rise enterprising. 





H. R. 6226 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, when 
H. R. 6226, a bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
was considered in the House today I sup- 
ported the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 
This amendment increased the appro- 
priations provided for by this legislation 
by $882,000,000 to provide for a 70-group 
air force. 

I am reliably informed, Mr. Speaker, 
that 95 percent of the total number of 
planes in the possession of our Air Forces 
today were constructed during the year 
1945 or in prior years. This, of course, 
is a weakness that cannot be tolerated. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]) is not crying “War is imminent” 
in proposing this amendment. We all 
know that war is not imminent nor is it 


inevitable, and preparedness does not in- 
dicate that we anticipate war. But it is 
far better, in my opinion, to let the world 
know that we intend to be capable of re- 
taliation—a deadly devastating retalia- 
tion—immediately, rather than live in 
the hope that time will be on our side 
and that our industry will produce the 
planes after the battle has started. 

I supported the gentleman’s amend- 
ment because to me it is only good sense 
to have an air force ready to provide 
adequate protection against any aggres- 
sor. To encourage weakness is to invite 
disaster; but to be prepared is the best 
means of telling the world that we stand 
ready always. 

This is not war talk. It is simply in- 
surance. For 3 years we have been told 
that we need 70 air groups to properly 
defend the United States. It is time we 
initiated that program. I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that we are not in an 
emergency. Nor are we facing impend- 
ing peril. The President recognizes this 
fact. Army and Navy department 
heads who have appeared before the 
Armed Services Committee this week 
recognize this fact. Had it been other- 
wise the President would have declared 
an emergency and he would have ordered 
National Guard and Reserves to active 
duty. Nor does the present proposal to 
reinstate Selective Service call for any 
large draft of men. All that is being 
asked today in Congress is reasonable 
precautions in these troubled times. 

Seventy air groups will provide us with 
adequate air protection. It will simply 
be notice to the world that we are ready 
but it will also serve notice to the world 
that we are not preparing for war, else 
we would be advocating 200 air groups. 
We are simply assuring peace by being 
ready for any eventuality. By initiating 
a 70-group program we will be prepared 
to expand to an even greater degree if 
the situation demands it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. H. LICHTENWALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Allentown 
Evening Chronicle, April 13, 1948: 

IN THE WAKE OF THE NEWS 

In the light of President Truman’s requests 
for billions for European relief, more bil- 
lions for national defense, and the general 
tendency not to become excited over astro- 
nomical figures in Government finance; it is 
not likely that Lehigh Valley folks have paid 
much attention to the President’s call for 
$4,000,000 to expand the facilities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

These additional moneys, it is explained, 
are to be used to create a new steam plant 
at Johnsonville, Tenn. Actually, competent 
authorities assert, the new plant will cost 
$54,000,000, may be the largest in the world, 
and will in all probability produce sufficient 
power to supply all the needs of a city the 
size of New York. This power will be made 
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available to industries of many kinds which, 
it is hoped, will be attracted to the area by 
low rates. 

What, then, does all this add up to? 
Simply that the Federal Government through 
its Chief Executive proposes to take your tax 
dollars to set up a specific area of the country 
in conipetition with our own particular area, 
for instance. Already a number of large in- 
dustries have planned to locate where power 
is furnished by the TVA. Among them are: 
General Electric, Dupont, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal, Borg-Warner and many others. How 
many of these might, have located in the 
Lehigh Valley section of the country is, of 
course, a matter of conjecture. But it is safe 
to assume that they were attracted to TVA 
territory by what are described as the lowest 
power rates in the eastern United States. 

For years, TVA propagandists have been 
spreading untruths to the effect that such 
vast projects are necessary because private 
utilities have not been able to supply needed 
power. In the case of our own section, this 
is an obvious misrepresentation. The Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light Co., which fur- 
nished power in 28 highly industrialized 
counties of eastern Pennsylvania, was never 
in the slightest power difficulty during the 
hectic days of the war. And now with power 
consumption even greater, it is in a position 
to meet all present and foreseeable demands 

It follows, then, that if Mr. Truman’s re- 
quest is given congressional approval we of 
eastern Pennsylvania are more than likely 
to suffer in the matter of new employment, 
new industry and general economic health, 
because, stripped of all its double talk, what 
the President proposes to do is to take public 
tax moneys to further a vast experiment in 
Government socialism. 

It might be well to remember that the 
whole TVA idea was originally sold as a 
project for navigation and flood control, not 
power production. To date it has already cost 
the taxpayers of the United States $900,- 
000,000, and set up the Government in com- 
petition with private industry in many ways. 

If we lose our industrial leadership due to 
competition in the traditional American 
meaning of the term, then it is because we 
and our industries and utilities have not 
been on the job. But if we are to lose be- 
cause we must compete with our own Gov- 
ernment and our own dollars, that is an- 
other matter. “ Legislators from this section 
have a serious responsibility in seeing that 
the latter does not happen when they con- 
sider the Government corporation appro- 
priation bill. 





How Can the United Nations Become More 
Effective? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following essay, 
entitled “How Can the United Nations 
Become More Effective?” by John C. 
Mack, Jr., Bradford, Ohio, high-school 
sophomore, which won him, among 
others, an all-expense tour to Washing- 
ton, D. C., sponsored by the American 
Legion, Department of Ohio: 

HOW CAN THE UNITED NATIONS BECOME MORE 
EFFECTIVE? 

The United Nations is an international or- 

ganization by which the nations of the world 








hope to achieve peace and security. The 57 
member nations are represer.ted in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, each nation having one vote. 
The Security Council is made up of 11 na- 
tions. Six, being nonpermanent members, 
re elected every 2 years. The remaining 
five, Russia, France, China, Great Britain, 
and the United States, are permanent mem- 
bers and negative vote by any of these na- 
tions will prevent action on any matter that 
is being discussed. 

To make the United Nations effective, we 
must clearly understand why the organiza- 
‘ion is not effective. The greatest defects 
we: (a) there is no executive head to en- 
force international laws, treaties, etc.; (b) 
it has no army or navy with which to put 
down a rebellion or to stop a war; (c) any 
ction against aggression could be stopped 
by a veto from any one of the Big Five. 

In 1788 much the same problem faced the 
United States. Each State had its own sov- 
ereilgn government, currency, militia, and 
some even had tariffs. This, along with the 
fact that there was no executive head, made 
the Government of the United States very 
ineffective. Our forefathers solved the prob- 
lem by throwing away the old Articles of 
Confederation and started anew by writing 
the Constitution. 

If the United Nations Organization is to 
be made effective, it. will have to do likewise, 
or make these drastic changes: First, set up 
a strong executive department, which pro- 
vides for a chief executive. This executive 
should be elected by the General Assembly 
at regular intervals and be a man who would 
be thought of as a representative of the 
world rather than of a certain powerful na- 
tion. Second, provide for an army and navy, 
which will be under the command of the chief 
executive for the purpose of enforcing inter- 
national law. Third, provide that the repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly be elected 
by the people they represent rather than 
being appointed by the Chief Executive, who 
may be biased for political reasons. This 
will also help eliminate half-hearted repre- 
sentatives from the General Assembly. 
Fourth, set up a common currency. This 
will prevent quarrels over the rate of ex- 
change. Fifth, outlaw tariffs that prevent 
impoverished countries from trading with 
prosperous countries. By doing this it will 
give the small countries an outlet for their 
products, thus giving them more money with 
which to buy much needed food. Sixth, the 
veto power of the Big Five will have to be 
limited, but not altogether abolished, for 
the idea of the veto was to prevent small na- 
tions from making resolutions that would 
benefit themselves and harm the large na- 
tions. Russia has used it for the purpose 
of benefiting herself and harming all other 
nations, both large and small. To prevent 
one nation from stopping action on an issue 
favored by all other nations, a vote of two- 
thirds majority, including four of the Big 
Five, would make the resolution effective. 

To make these changes every nation will 
have to give up some of its rights, but some- 
thing will have to be done or else there may 
e no nations, 





Our Security Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE W. SARBACHER, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 
Mr. SARBACHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an excellent speech re- 


cently made by my colleague, the Honor- - 
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able James T. Patrerson, of the Fifth 
District of Connecticut: 


Last week I discussed with you one phase 
of our security problem. When I spoke 
about the need for a larger an more vigor- 
ous air force, it was not meant to imply that 
this alone would make us secure against ag- 
gression. In reality, there is no security 
against aggression other than agreement by 
all nations on policies that lead to peace 
rather than war. Without a perfected or- 
ganization to assure a lasting peace we must, 
therefore, prepare our nation against the on- 
slaught of any aggressor Nation. 

With this in mind, I feel that it might be 
well to discuss one other phase of our secur- 
ity problem. It is utter futility to maintain 
a strong military force without maintaining 
our supply line which will guarantee the 
effectiveness of that force. A strong army, 
without necessary supplies, is a useless army. 
This was demonstrated in the European 
theatre during World War II, when whole 
regiments of German soldiers were captured 
because they had not sufficient matériel to 
continue fighting. This problem is perhaps 
greater for us than it has been in the past 
for any other nation in the world. 

Our policy, and it has been a good one was 
to fight the war in the other fellow’s back 
yard, if possible. Of necessity, we must then 
maintain longer supply lines which are -ub- 
ject to constant attack by our enemies. Full 
production by American industry would not 
be enough to win World War III. We would 
require partial mobilization now to insure 
total mobilization in the event we are at- 
tacked. Our planning must be for the fu- 
ture. Now is the time for the people of our 
military staff to lay the plans for such mobil- 
ization. Diversion of goods from civilian 
to military use will be much greater than it 
has been in the past. 

All civilians should banish thought of 
profit from a people fighting for their exist- 
ence. It might, perhaps, be necessary for 
our government to draft whole industries for 
military use in much the same way that we 
draft young men for the same purpose. Cer- 
tainly the lives of our citizens are not less 
valuable than the property of our citizens. 
New methods of awarding contracts should 
be proscribed. Profit by individuals or cor- 
porations should be held to the barest mini- 
mum. If the young men of America are will- 
ing to give their lives for the safety of their 
country’s welfare, it certainly is within rea- 
son to demand that both capital and labor 
relinquish exorbitant profit for the same 
purpose. 

Much has been made of the tremendous 
capacity for production of American indus- 
try. The reasons for this are numerous. A 
totally unprepared nation, at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, demonstrated its industrial in- 
genuity and capacity by supplying not only 
our forces, but those of many of our allies 
before the end of the war. However short 
the period of time necessary to accomplish 
this was during the last war, this same period 
may not be available to us if there is a world 
war III. 

It is incumbent upon the leaders of this 
country to make ready, now, plans for mo- 
bilization so that full capacity could be at- 
tained when we are first attacked. Would 
this affect our economy? Most certainly. 
The inconveniences of the past years would 
once again be with us. We might get ciga- 
rettes only on Tuesdays and butter by the 
quarter pound. Is this too great a price 
to pay for the security of cur country? 

In any future conflict each and every one 
of us will be in the front lines. Destruction 
of our homes and cities would be as probable 
as machine-gun fire upon front-line soldiers. 
The person residing in the Litchfield Hills 
would be no safer than the radio man on 
board a destroyer at sea. If war comes, we 
can be certain that it will be total and de- 
structive. 
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I have just outlined the steps necessary to 
prepare this country in the event we are 
attacked. I believe it necessary that our citi- 
zens know how terrible and how frightening 
war can be and will be should it occur. Not 
only is it the duty of those serving in our 
Government to make certain that we are pre- 
pared in the event of war—it is an even more 
sacred duty to do all possible to prevent war 
from occurring. 

The United Nations was the hope of a 
peace-seeking world. Its administration has 
been a dismal failure because of the reluc- 
tance of Russia to pursue the paths of peace 
through negotiation. A flat and final “no” 
to every suggestion of other nations has seri- 
ously retarded accomplishment of peace and 
has made necessary alternative proposals to 
accomplish this end. 

I believe it significant that there has been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress reso- 
lutions seeking to strengthen the United 
Nations Organization. These resolutions will 
have the support of many Members from both 
major parties in Congress. ‘This, too, is 
significant. It demonstrates, without shad- 
ow of a doubt, that it is the earnest desire 
of both parties to remove plans for future 
security from partisan politics. It is hoped 
by the adoption of these resolutions that 
the United States Government will take the 
initiative in forming a more potent United 
Nations Organization for the maintenance 
of peace in the world. Abolition of the 
veto power is one of the steps in this plan. 
The establishment of a world police force is 
another, The attainment of intern: tional 
agreements for disarmament is a third. It 
is upon these premises that we must pin our 
hope for future security. With our great 
country leading the way, it is certain that 
peace-loving nations everywhere in the world 
would agree to these concepts. 

What does Russia think of this, you ask. 
Would they participate under such condi- 
tions? I believe that the time has come 
to find out whether or not Russia will par- 
ticipate in an organization that is capable 
of maintaining the peace of the world. If 
Russia will agree to the adoption of these 
three steps, the cause of peace will be ad- 
vanced more greatly than it has been at any 
time in the past 3 years. If Russia is not 
willing to cooperate, the other nations of the 
world, not now dominated by her, must form 
such an organization for their own protec- 
tion. The strength of such a combination 
would serve notice upon Russia, or any other 
potential aggressor, that the people of all 
nations are tired of war and seek only to 
live im peaceful cooperation with their 
neighbors. 

It is my belief, therefore, that the steps 
we take now in expanding and strengthening 
our Air Force; by preparing a plan for in- 
dustrial mobilization; and by taking the in- 
itiative in striving for a stronger and greater 
United Nations Organization, are all steps 
for peace. None of us wishes war, but we 
must not be unprepared. 

And now, folks, until next week, when it 
will again be my privilege to talk with ycu, 
this is Jim PATTERSON, your Representative 
in Congress, saying good-by from Washington. 





Civil Service Retirement Act 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have this day introduced a 
bill to restore optional retirement at age 
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voluntarily separated from the Govern- 
ment service. It merely reinstates a 
pr j tha mained in the law for 
m rs and which Government em- 
ple s had come to count upon. 

The bill has two principal objectives. 
The first is to correct an inequity and to 
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standing; the sec- 
ond the retirement system 
more elfective by encouraging employees 
to leave their money in the fund. 

As for the first objective, the original 


tore a 


reason for incorporating the provision 
in the law was that when employees, 
particularly women, reach the age of 55, 


and have been engaged in Government 
work, it is difficult for them to find other 
employment if they lost their jobs, partly 
because of the discrimination against 
ise and partly because specialized Gov- 
ernment work often has no counterpart 
in private employment, and the dis- 
missed employee therefore finds that the 
work on which he has been engaged for 
many years has not equipped him for 
uch employment. This position appar- 
ently never was challenged during the 
many years in which the provision re- 
mained in the law; and in fact the enact- 
ment of the Forand Act, which has been 
revived in the new retirement law, was 
based on exactly those principles, the 
only difference being that the Forand 
Act called for 25 years’ Government serv- 
ice. There is no element of cost in- 
volved, since the annuity payable at 55 
would be reduced sufficiently to make it 
equivalent in value to a full annuity at 
62. The only difference in the wording 
of the proposed amendment and the 
provision formerly written into the law 
is that under the amendment the reduc- 
tion would be on a percentage basis 
rather than on the basis of actuarial fac- 
tors, and this is only to facilitate com- 
putation. 

The reason for confining the reduced 
annuity provision to persons involuntar- 
ily separated is, of course, that employees 
who quit the service voluntarily at 55, or 
any other age under retirement age, do 
so, as a rule, because they have other 
jobs to go to. The person who is in- 
voluntarily separated is thrown out on 
his own resources and may not be able 
to find a job at all. To contend that 
there is no difference between voluntary 
and involuntary separation is, in effect, 
to say that there is no difference be- 
tween having a job and not having one. 
It is true that the point was made in 
discussion of the Langer-Chavez-Ste- 
venson Act that there have been some 
instances, possibly, where what was ac- 
tually a voluntary retirement has been 
made to appear involuntary, to the ad- 
vantage of the employee, but such iso- 
lated circumstances surely cught not to 
be utilized to the injury of the great 
majority of employees who want and 
need this legislation. 

There seems to have been no good 
reason for taking it out of the bill in 
any event, since there was no element 
of cost involved. But the fact is that it 
was taken out, that a great many em- 
ployees, particularly those in liquidating 
agencies, are affected, and that news of 
its elimination from the law came as a 
shock and surprise to them. It was also 


a surprise to many personnel officers, 
who had no idea that it would be re- 
moved. 

The injustice to which reference has 
been made is this: For 2 years prior to 
enaciment of this new retirement law, 
reduction in force had been in effect in 
the Government service, and many em- 
ployees were dismissed. Those dismis- 
sals were made on the basis of the rela- 
tive value of employees to the service; 
the most valuable were retained longest, 
and many of these, who will ultimately 
be dismissed, are still in the service. It 
is obvious that under the new law the less 
valuable employees, who were ousted be- 
fore April 1, 1848, can retire, if they 
choose, at 55 with a reduced annuity; 
the more valuable employees, still in the 
service, cannot do so. 

Thus the bill suggested is designed 
to correct a situation where the most 
valuable employees are penalized simply 
because they were valuable enough to 
keep in service, and the less valuable em- 
ployees benefit because they were not 
good enough to keep. So much for the 
first objective. 

The second objective, as has been 
stated, is to encourage employees to leave 
their money in the retirement fund, in 
order to make the fund serve as effec- 
tively as possible the purpose for which 
it was set up; that is, to provide for the 
old age of Government employees. 

There has been a tremendous rush on 
the part of some employees to get their 
money out of the retirement fund as soon 
as they cease working for Uncle Sam. 
This, of course, in most cases, represents 
extremely poor judgment on their part; 
they are giving up the chance of sub- 
stantial future benefits for nothing more 
nor less than what they have already 
earned. It may be the view of some that 
giving their money back to them relieves 
the Government of an obligation, but it 
does not actually do so. Persons who are 
improvident tend to become public 
charges, and it is much more in the 
public interest that they draw an income 
from a fund to which they have con- 
tributed than that they become paupers. 

The failure of employees to under- 
stand the benefits of the retirement sys- 
tem has been due in part to the fact that 
until just now no etective effort has been 
made to enlighten them. Government 
employees, past and present, are ready 
buyers of insurance of all kinds, but they 
do not understand or appreciate the ex- 
cellent insurance system the retirement 
fund makes available for them. Within 
the last few weeks the Civil Service Com- 
mission has begun issuing certificates 
which show what the fund is worth to 
them; it is the equivalent of an insurance 
policy. 

When these certificates are widely 
distributed, employees will come to look 
upon them as they would upon an‘insur- 
ance policy, and will be less eager to 
get their money out of the fund, Of 
course, some persons borrow to the limit 
on their insurance policies, but gener- 
ally a man who takes cut an insurance 
policy does so because he wants an en- 
dowment, or protection for his family. 

Prior to 1942 the provision for optional 
retirement at 55 on a reduced annuity 
was restricted to employees who had had 
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15 years in the Government service. In 
1942 the privilege was extended to em- 
ployees who had served no more than § 
years, for the reason that such em- 
ployees, most of whom presumably had 
been in private employment and would 
go back to it, had no social-security pro- 
tection for their years in Government 
employment, and would find their social- 
security annuities reduced accordingly. 
The 5-year annuities from Government 
employment would, of course, be small, 
but they would supplement the social- 
security annuity to such an extent that 
the employee would at least experience 
no loss from having gone into Govern- 
ment employment for a time. It was a 
practical method of solving a problem 
that affected many employees, and it 
was surely to their interest that their 
contributions should remain in the re- 
tirement fund. They cannot withdraw 
the deductions made from their pay for 
the social-security system, and there is 
no reason why they should, barring ex- 
treme emergency, from the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement System. They get as 
good interest or better on the money 
they have in the civil-service fund as they 
could get elsewhere, and they have some- 
thing available for their own use in their 
old age, or to include in their estates if 
they do not live to draw annuities. 

As a matter of justice and in the in- 
terest of the Government and its em- 
ployees alike, the 55-year proviso should 
be restored to the law. 

Another very good reason why it 
should be restored appears in the Langer- 
Chavez-Stevenson Act itself. Under 
that law a widow receives an annuity 
at the age of 50, or, if she has dependent 
children, immediately upon her hus- 
band’s death, whatever her age, and con- 
tinuing until she dies or remarries. Her 
circumstances are not taken into ac- 
count. She may have a job that brings 
her in a substantial income. 

But under this same law a woman who 
has worked for the Government 15, 20 
years or even more, cannot derive any 
sort of annuity until she has reached the 
age of 62, which seems a manifest injus- 
tice. She may be a widow, and she may 
have dependent children, when she loses 
her job. But she is deprived of a right 
accorded other employees for many years 
prior to April 1, 1948. 





Many Good Small Towns—Hope of Our 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, a couple of 
months ago, Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, addressed a meeting of the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association of Dover, N. H. 
It was a stormy night and attendance was 
not over 200. Since then, however, qu0- 
tations from this talk have appeared in 
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many publications in scattered parts of 
the country. It has been quoted from 
in a recent issue of Pathfinder magazine. 

Too many people in this country to- 
day confuse bigger with better and big- 
gest with best. Too many people are 
pushing to get to the big cities thinking 
that only there can they find real op- 
portunity to make a place for themselves 
and achieve success. 

In this atmosphere General Flieming’s 
talk to the parent-teachers group in the 
small town of Dover, N. H., comes like a 
breath of fresh air. He has said many 
things that need saying at this time on 
the role of the small town and the tre- 
mendous contribution that our smaller 
cities are making to the Nation. I, there- 
fore, under unanimous consent, insert 
an abridged copy of the talk in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


There are several reasons why this is a very 
happy occasion for me. First of all, I like 
coming back to New Hampshire. For the 
past 8 or 9 years your State has been both 
my legal residence and my home. During 
this period my neighbors at Sandwich have 
afforded me and my family a welcome oppor- 
tunity to become part of their community. 
I feel at home in Sandwich in spite of the 
fact that my job keeps me in Washington a 
great deal of the time. 

After nearly 40 years of Army life, which 
gave me little chance to “put down roots” 
anywhere, I was proud and happy when Sand- 
wich included my name and my son’s name 
on its town Honor Roll listing the men in 
service from that community. I had a sense 
of belonging which words cannot describe. 

Life in our smaller cities gives one a feeling 
of continuity that I have never quite found 
in our great metropolitan centers. It is a 
very wholesome and gratifying feeling, and it 
makes for good citizenship. Of necessity 
people in these smaller communities learn to 
do a lot for themselves. They are resource- 
ful, and they also have learned how to get 
along with tne people around them. In our 
small cities and towns our people “sit down 
close together,” as the saying goes. The Na- 
tion has always drawn good stock from its 
small communities and the countryside. 
Their human inventory is first-rate. 

Mr. Lavine asked me here to discuss com- 
munity planning and the kind of contribu- 
tion that the Federal Works Agency can make 
to this vital phase of urban activity. 

City planning and urban redevelopment 
are much in the news these days. True, most 
of the attention seems to be focused on the 
problems that our big cities are facing—traffic 
congestion, overcrowding, and all the complex 
difficulties that the words “blighted areas” 
Suggest. Actually, however, the problems of 
the small city and the metropolis differ only 
in degree. 

3ut before I get into this question, I would 
like to suggest another phrase for city plan- 
hing. Why not call it community foresight? 
The kind of foresight that is not very differ- 
ent from that every good farmer indulges in 
when he lays out his season’s work, plants 
his fields, or sets out an orchard or vineyard, 
New England is full of such farmers—a good 
thing, too. 

I could cite many other examples, and one 
is particularly fresh in my mind: Around 
Christmas time I managed to get home for 
a tew days. It had been snowing in and 
‘round Sandwich and I was particularly in- 
terested to notice the way Mr. Mudget, our 
road agent, went about his task of keeping 
the roads clear. First, he went over the main 
highway, then took the secondary roads, and, 
finally, cleared the driveways and entrances. 
Since the snow had quit falling, some peo- 
ple might have been content to call it a day, 
but not our Mr. Mudget. 


After he had made’ 
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his rounds, he used the Kind of foresight we 
all admire. He set his snow plow about 6 or 
8 inches above the road and went back over 
the same route, pushing the piled-up snow 
further out of the way, to be ready for the 
next snowfall. That was not only planning— 
it was advance planning, with a vengeance— 
and I am sure that the good citizens of 
Sandwich found nothing to criticize in Mr. 
Mudget’s example of community foresight. 

As a matter of fact, many of New Hamp- 
shire’s citizens and communities have been 
quite receptive to the idea of community 
planning, and, unless all signs fail, this civic 
awareness is very much on the increase today. 

Right here in Dover you have under way 
an advance-planning program of public works 
with an estimated total cost of more than 
$1,334,000. The projects include school 
buildings on Locust Street and on Fifth 
Street, as well as a courthouse and a public 
hospital. 

I know a good deal about this planning 
program because the Federal Works Agency 
has had a hand in it—just as we have made 
similar advances to other communities in 
New Hampshire and throughout the Nation. 
This advance-planning program, which Con- 
gress authorized under title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
stimulated the design of much-needed public 
works in every State in the Union. All told, 
advances were made totaling about $61,000,- 
000. As a result, plans for over 7,300 useful 
public projects are emerging. When com- 
pleted, they will represent a total cost of 
some two and one-third billion dollars of 
non-Federal funds. 

For the entire State of New Hampshire, ap- 
proved planning advances amount to nearly 
$312,000. This will provide funds to plan 
47 projects with an estimated total cost of 
$9,316,000. Plans for 17 of these projects 
are now completed. 

Unfortunately, the authority to make these 
loans lapsed with title V on June 30, 1947. 
Bills now are pending in Congress which 
would restore this opportunity. 

The Federal Works Agency’s actual opera- 
tions are in the localities, very little in 
Washington. As the civilian construction 
arm of the Federal Government, we are con- 
cerned with highways, public buildings, and 
community facilities of every sort. We feel 
a@ responsibility, too, to help in assuring the 
integrated growth of local communities— 
for sound growth that will make them better 
places for people to live and work in. 

That, of course, should be the fundamental 
purpose of all city planning. We are learn- 
ing, sometimes at a very high cost, that hu- 
man welfare has a direct connection with 
economic and industrial progress and sta- 
bility—they tie in very closely with one an- 
other. That has not been an easy lesson 
and we have not yet learned it fully. 

We are just beginning to realize the fear- 
ful human erosion that is taking place in our 
big cities. Census figures tell us among 
many things that the metropolitan centers 
are not reproducing themselves, by any 
means. All the big cities, authorities claim, 
fail to produce enough children “on the site” 
to maintain themselves. Their increased 
population comes from outside. This steady 
movement from the smaller communities and 
rural areas drains away to our big cities much 
of the Nation’s human resources. The Dov- 
ers of the country help to sustain our metro- 
politan centers and contribute to their ex- 
pansion. Some say their overexpansion. 

What other comment or data could better 
express the urgent need for city planning— 
the need for viewing the city as a whole, for 
trying to recreate neighborliness and livabil- 
ity often left behind in some smaller com- 
munity—than big-city dependence upon 
small-city human stock. 

Earlier I said that the essential difference 
between planning for a huge city and a 
smaller place was a mratter of degree. This 
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fact finds interesting confirmation in the 
current thinking of big-city planners. More 
and more they are thinking in terms of 
bringing back small, human-size communi- 
ties which they are calling neighborhood 
units, as older, worn-out parts of metro- 
politan centers are rebuilt. There are many 
reasons for this approach, but the really im- 
portant thing to me is that big-city people 
are apparently tired of the uniform endless 
mass of the metropolitan city and are trying 
to break it up into a number of what are 
essentially small towns linked together in a 
big-town setting or framework. 

One of the newest proposals, for instance, 
concerns a great midwestern city proposed 
to be redeveloped through the years on the 
basis of 514 neighborhoods of 4,000 to 12,000 
people. Each of these would be served by 
appropriate community facilities—schools, 
hospitals, shopping centers, places of wor- 
ship, and so on. Individual character and 
local ways—neighborhood personality—would 
be preserved and developed where possible 
and where desirable. Citizen groups are 
working on the plans with officials. 

In such an approach to city planning there 
is a clear recognition of community values 
and human factors which I find very whole- 
some and practical. We cannot tear down in 
wholesale fashion and immediately rebuild 
our population centers—it will take time 
and patient thought to do these things. 
Even in the smaller cities we must prepare 
to carry out a continuing process of building 
and rebuilding. 

Now, to me, there is an obvious moral in 
all this. Our smaller cities should take the 
lead in supplying community foresight. Your 
problems can be seen more clearly and are 
more manageable. They require less com- 
plicated and expensive planning techniques 
than large cities must use. Let our smaller 
communities, like Dover, move into the fore- 
front and set an example for all to see. 

You have a great deal to build upon here, 
including a very fortunate diversification of 
industry. You can call upon the technical 
resources of an established local service 
agency—New Hampshire's very able State 
Planning and Development Commission. 

Among many accomplishments of this 
planning body I would like to pick out the 
rather unique job—relocation and recon- 
struction of the little town of Hill. The 
State Planning and Development Commission 
did not do this job alone, of course. Rather, 
they acted in close cooperation with the vil- 
lage officials and citizens of Hill. The Fed- 
eral Government helped, too. 

From 1768 until a decade ago the village 
had stood in the valley of the Pemigewasset 
River. As you will remember, floods on the 
Merrimac River in 1936 led to a Federal flood- 
control program and in 1938 a dam was au- 
thorized at Franklin Falls, 6 miles south of 
Hill. This meant that the impounded waters 
would engulf the little town. 

Faced with that prospect, Hill’s town offi- 
cials and citizens made a historic choice. 
Acting on advice from the State Planning and 
Development Commission, they determined 
to build a new village around an over-all 
plan drawn up by the commission. That 
plan provided for a children’s playground, 
a grade school, and a shopping center. It 
eliminated dangerous highway crossings and 
separated local traffic from through traffic 
With an eye to the longer future, the plan 
called for a proper segregation of public and 
private land use, and provided a publicly 
owned green belt of permanent attractive 
open space and green space along both sides 
of the highway. 

Today this beautiful little village, safely 
located at one side of a main highway, i 
truly a monument to the determination and 
foresight of its citizens. Civic pride and 
community spirit, I have been told, have 
never been higher in Hill 

Such undertakings are not rare today, 
and many of them are on a considerable 
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I might mention, for example, Chat- 








bam Pittsburgh; Sunnyside, New 

York x su'dwin Hills Village, in Los An- 

les. all within the limits of big cities. 

Pri e enterprise provides these illustra- 

ions f well-planned neighborhoods. Of 

course, the famous English towns of Letch- 

and Welwyn have given us much to 

ire and have helped us work out our 

wn American uses of the principles they 
ed 


1ity planning does not have 
é from scratch. Our cities and towns 
ive pioneered in many directions and to- 
day offer splendid opportunities for planned 
rebuilding, for modern versions of pioneering 
effort. 

One notable demonstration of what small 
can do for themselves is found in the 
Tennessee cities of Bristol, Johnson City, and 
Kingsport—plus Bristol, Va., on the Ten- 
nessee State line adjoining its namesake. 
Set up under the initiative of the Federal 
Housing Administration just before World 
War II an experimental project situated there 
had these main objectives 

1. To develop a workable and practical 
method of cooperative city planning, espe- 
cially applicable in small cities were local, 
State, regional, and Federal agencies would 
provide a pool of various types of coopera- 
tive effort to assist municipalities in their 
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select, test, and report on technical, 
dural, and public eee meth ods ap- 
ate in such community-planning pro- 






hree cities are located about 25 miles 
ipart on the points of an equilateral triangle. 
Including the population in the immediate 
environs and within the corporation bound- 
aries, in 1940 each local unit represented be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 urban inhabitants 
Taking the area as a whole, it had about the 
ame amount of rural population closely ad- 
jacent The area has grown considerably 
since 

Rather than describe 


gram and the 


each step in the pro- 
close cooperation which de- 
veloped, let me list the major avenues of 


prepared which gave an ade- 
quate picture of community conditions in 








ch city These included maps of land- 
e, population, vacant land awaiting use, 
nd of the city-wide patterns of areas where 
u services were already supplied or 
wi be needed to serve expansion in thé 





The economy—the business, industrial, an 

vity—of the tri-cities area 

was surveyed. Governments of each of the 
ities were reviewed and 

lly as to finances. 

d ! made of welfare and hezlth 

services, covering all local, State, and F'ed- 


summarized, 








‘ I cipation, contributions, and in ad- 

qaition, to provide a compilece picture, private 

rvices provided locally or from outsice re- 

I somewhat on the inc lual 

u J its problems, that is the kind 

tual t s well-c eived pvactical 

Hers one rect application of the ma- 

t e' i that \ made in Bristol, Va. 

The city fathers asked the city-planning 

( t tudy a bad treffic problem it 

had its ? The nni roup 

e prot 1 of ongested thorough- 

f t to the t s I road station 

and l 

ups was that the plans prepared 

{ nro} 1 solution met with im- 

m ap] f municipal business and 

ci leac The railroad consented to the 

chat proposed, technical and financial 

f » has been given to the community 
in < ut the project 
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the local people have taken over. Interest- 
ingly enough, the initiative which hap- 
pened in this case to come from the Federal 
Government, has been just about forgotten 
and properly so. That phase ended several 
years ago when the project was put under 
the joint sponsorship of the Tennesssee 
State Planning Commission and the TVA. 
Today these outside agencies play a minor 
role, the cities themselves have taken over 
the major share of financing and planning 
their community futures. 
Needless to say, I did not come here with 
a master plan for Dover, in my pocket, or in 
my head. But I did bring with me some 
very strong convictions about the role that 
our smaller communities can and should 
play in building the city of tomorrow. 
People who know little or nothing about 
city planning are beginning to appreciate 
that today’s benefits, the way of life modern 
conditions make possible, are best if they 
remember to build upon what our smali cities 
offer in good living. We all like the old 
neighborhood idea, with its friendly, easy 
contacts. There is not too great a disparity 
of interests and income among the residents 
People realize that in a small city you Can 
have single homes for those who can aflord 
and want them. You can have row houses 
which still give room for a garden, and you 
can also have apartments for those people 
who do not want the care of keeping up a 
larger place. And it is possible to work out 
balanced and harmonious relations of these 
in our cities and towns if we plan properly. 
Community foresight can also provide the 
background of facilities and services that 
pany le in the professions seek. Too often in 
he past our smaller cities have watched 
your.g doctors, lawyers, teachers, and oth- 
ers--some of our brightest and best people— 
leave for wider fields of opportunity. In 
menv, many cases this undesirable trend can 
be checked or stopped by providing in these 
selfsame small ccmynunities the very facili- 
ties and the fine skills that all communities 
reed. Life is good in the towns and it can 
be better 
These young migrants often carry with 
them to big places a nostalgic yearning to be 
back in the old town, to feel again that sense 
of belon: ane. Yet often, when they do re- 
turn, they are let down and disappointed to 
find that their home town has not kept fully 
abreast of the changes elsewhere that attract 
and hold people. If the big cities are copying 
the small ones today, likewise the small ones, 
in aes day, can and often do take over big 
Sights and sounds, conveniences, and 
Industry is seeking small-town 
cations in many Case Industry means 
jobs and income for those employed by it. 
This trend should help—if the industry is 
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the right kind and the community does its 
part 

Not long ago I had occasion to address the 
Shicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try. Among other things, I discussed city 
planning. I recalled to that audience the 
famous and oft-repeated injunction of Daniel 
H. Burnham. His words were spoken 50 years 
ago, but they are profoundly true today: 

“Make no little plans,” Burnham said to 
10 help to build a city’s future, ‘‘little 
plans have no magic to stir men’s blood and 
probably will not be realized. Make big 
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jlans; aim high in hope and work. * * * 
remember that our sons and grandsons are 
that 








going to do things 
us * * “” 


would stagger 


Burnham’s plans and Burnham’s vision 
had a very human gcoal—to make his big city 
a fine city in which to work and live. 

What better goal could the civic pride or 
civic wisdom of any city—large or small— 
put befcre us? 

In this spirit and for thi: ul, Loffer citi- 
zens of Dover the hear ‘ty cooperation of the 
Federal Works Agency. 


Opinionaire for Graduate Seminar in 
International Affairs 
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HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», | 
include the following: 

|The American University, Washington, 

D. C.| 
OPINIONAIRE FOR GRADUATE SEMINAR IN INTER 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS—-METHODIST MINISTERS 

FROM 44 STATES OF THE UNION 

1. Who, in your opinion, is the most reli- 
able of the radio news commentators? 
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2. Whom do you regard as tie most reli- 
able newspaper columnist on world affairs 
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3. Which news magazine io you read most 
regularly? 
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4. Do you believe church periodicals pro- 
vide more dependable news coverage tha! 
the lay journals? Yes, 53 percent; no, 4 
percent. 

5. Do you think that universal militar 
training is necessary in the light of the pres- 
ent iaaecnahinnial situation? Yes, 9.4 per- 
cent; no, 90.6 percen 

6. Do you fer 1 that ‘the United States Gov 
ernment. is now dealing with Russia in i 
intelligent manner? Yes, 17.6 percent; nt 
80 percent; omit, 2.4 percent. 

7. Do you consider Russia to be a peat 
loving nation, willing to fight only if she he is 








to defend rerself, or an aggressive nation 
that would start a * just to get territory 
she wants? Panto. kk 30.6 percent; ag- 





gressive, 58.7 percent; “omit, 10.7 percent. 
8. Do you feel that t people of military back- 
ground have too much control of govern- 











mental policy at the present time? Yes, 
91.7 percent; no, 8.3 percent. 

9. Do you think that too many of our for- 
eign representatives are military trained? 
Yes, 77.6 percent; no, 16 percent; omit 6.4 
percent. 

10. What do you think of President Tru- 
man’s handling of world affairs? The 
best possible, none; average, 29.4 percent; in- 
ferior, 62.3 percent; worst possible, 8.3 per- 
cent. 

11. Do you think the United States lost 
prestige by reversing her policy with respect 
to the partitioning of Palestine? Yes, 82.3 
percent; no, 17.7 percent. 

12. Do you think we should direct all our 
efforts for peace through the United Nations 
Organization? Yes, 67 percent; no, 33 per- 
cent. 

13. Do you think that our weak policy in 
China is the cause of the Communist Army’s 
success? Yes, 50.6 percent; no, 45.8 percent; 
omit, 3.6 percent. 

14. Do you think that American policy in 
Korea is strong enough to insure a “fair” 
election in the forthcoming elections? Yes, 
9.4 percent; no, 76.4 percent; omit, 14.2 per- 
cent. 

15. Do you think the Marshall plan is a 
strong enough weapon to combat the spread 
of communism in Europe? Yes, 15.3 per- 
cent; no, 83.5 percent; omit, 1.2 percent. 

16. Do you think that the United States 
should promise military aid to back the 
Marshall plan? Yes, 30.5 percent; no, 68.3 
percent; omit, 1.2 percent. 

17. Do you think that American military 
aid to Greece is successfully combating the 
spread of communism in that country? Yes, 
10.7 percent; no, 82.9 percent; omit, 6.4 per- 
cent. 

18. Do you think that Russia understands 
only the language of force? Yes, 32.9 per- 
cent; no, 61.2 percent; omit, 5.9 percent. 

19. Do you think that our aid to Turkey 
is adequate enough for her to resist Russia’s 
demands on the Dardanelles? Yes, 11.7 per- 
cent; no, 69.4 percent; omit, 18.9 percent. 

20. Do you think Spajn should be included 
as a participant in the Marshall plan? Yes, 
21.2 percent; no, 76.4 percent; omit, 2.4 per- 
cent. 

21. Do you feel the present administra- 
tion is playing politics by emphasizing the 
tenseness of the international situation? 
Yes, 91.2 percent; no, 6.4 percent; omit, 2.4 
percent. 

22. Do you think that we get enough facts 
through the regular news channels to know 
what is going on internationally? Yes, 1.2 
percent; no, 97.6 percent; omit, 1.2 percent. 

23. Do you think the atom bomb and bac- 
teriological warfare should be outlawed? 
Yes, 89.4 percent; no, 9.4 percent; omit, 1.2 
percent. 

24. Do you feel that the missionary experi- 
ence of the Methodist Church can provide 
useful information for disseminating the ba- 
sic ideas of democracy to other peoples? 
Yes, 95.2 percent; no, 3.6 percent; omit, 1.2 
percent. 

25. Should the ministry use its influence 
to help mold foreign policy? Yes, 96.4 per- 
cent; no, 2.4 percent; omit, 1.2 percent. 

26. Do you think a third world war is 
inevitable? Yes, 4.8 percent; no, 94 percent; 
omit, 1.2 percent. 

27. Do you think the United States has 
weakened the United Nations Orgaization 
by its policies? Yes, 78.7 percent; no, 18.9 
percent; omit, 2.4 percent 

28. Do you feel that western civilization 
can be saved only by a great new spiritual 
movement? Yes, 89.4 percent; no, 8.2 per- 
cent; omit, 2.4 percent. 

29. Do you feel that the present world 
crisis has arisen from the behavior of the 
ordinary people of the world, or from the 
type of leadership they have had? Behavior 
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of ordinary people, 6.4 percent; type of lead- 
ership, 91.2 percent; omit, 2.4 percent. 

80. If the 1948 Presidential candidates were 
the following, which would be your choice? 
Truman, 5.9 percent; Dewey, 8.2 percent; 
Eisenhower, 1.2 percent; Stassen, 50 percent; 
Taft, 6.4 percent; MacArthur, 5.9 percent; 
Wallace, 20 percent; Vandenberg, 2.4 percent. 





The Housing Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GREGORY McMAHON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas the housing problem, particularly 
as it affects the veterans of the United States 
of America, has now become the most press- 
ing problem of the times, in our national 
affairs; surpassing in immensity the in- 
ternational relief program as being advocated 
by our present national administration; and 

Whereas the efforts, to date, of our Na- 
tional Government have been scandalously 
and disgracefully amiss and delinquent in 
coping with this grave problem; and 

Whereas there has been brought to the 
attention of this body as there has been 
brought to the attention of the Nation as 
a people, countless instances of inadequate 
temporary housing for our veterans, disease, 
social degradation, and familial discon- 
tent, resulting from the squalor and dis- 
comfort which have been hopelessly foisted 
upon them; all of which have been par- 
ticularly emphasized during our present 
seasonal cold and storm; and 

Whereas at present time our National Gov- 
ernment sees fit to establish spacious, healthy 
homes for the foreign personnel of the 
United Nations, for individuals who never 
in their lives experienced such comparative 
luxury; and never earned the undying grat- 
itude of a humble Nation in the manner in 
which our veterans are entitled to receive 
it from our grateful citizenry; and 

Whereas there seems to be no foreseeable 
relief by the way of reduction of housing 
costs; and 

Whereas it moreover appears that the in- 
flationary trend we find ourselves embroiled 
in finds support, to some degree, from those 
in Federal authority, thus lessening almost 
to the point of desperation, the hope of 
downward prices, in all commodities, and 
particularly homes; and 

Whereas, many veterans who have pur- 
chased homes out of sheer necessity now 
find themselves financially shackled and in 
constant fear of losing their dearest pos- 
session, their home; and 

Whereas, this body feels constrained, by 
all that is fair and just, to bring this heinous 
condition to the attention of those in a po- 
sition to rectify same; in full knowledge 
that this year will above all other years 
be long remembered at the polls: Now, there- 
fore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Queens County Coun- 
cil of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States go on record favoring a broad 
plan of national relief from our housing 
problem, involving in its purpose some rea- 
sonable form of outright governmental 
financial subsidy to the veterans in his quest 
for adequate housing; the working details 
of said plan being left entirely to the more 
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astute minds in our Congress; but in no 
event shall said plan obligate the veteran, 
even in the ultimate, with the burden of 
bearing complete cost of a home, by reason 
of long term repayments, or otherwise; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the following persons and 
bodies for their special attention.and action: 
(a) Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States; (b) Veterans Affairs Committee 
(chairman) of the House of Representatives, 
United States Congress; (c) Veterans Affairs 
Committee (chairman) of the United States 
Senate; (d) National Encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; (e) New York State Department, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; (f) Senator Ives; 
(g) Senator WacNnerR; (h) each Queens County 
representative in the House of Representa- 
tives, Congress of the United States; (i) each 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Post Commander 
in Queens County, New York. 
QUEENS CouNTY COUNCIL, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WarS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK 
Endorsed and approved under seal: 
A. W. TEEPLE, County Commander. 
Official: 
JOSEPH D. MORELLO, County Adjutunt. 
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Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the text of the fourth 
and final of a series of broadcasts made 
over Station WSPR, Springfield, Mass., 
by Ann Su Cardwell. 

Texts of the previous three broadcasts 
are to be found in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, pages A1l896, A2149, and A2187. 


Of the eight arguments on which we base 
the justification to Poland’s claims to in- 
dependence, the two remaining today are the 
functional and moral. Poland must be con- 
sidered as a part of the world with refer- 
ence to the other parts. What is the func- 
tion of Poland with respect to the world? 
Will it be an advantage or a disadvantage 
to other nations if Poland is united, autono- 
mous, and independent? What is the record 
of the past? 

In the first place, Poles unified, western- 
ized, and Christianized the Slavic tribes in 
the valleys of the Oder, Warta, Vistula, Bug, 
and San Rivers, making of them a single 
strong, progressive nation. This unification 
was the first great Polish service. The sec- 
ond notable service was the defeat of the 
Teutonic Knights by Poles and Lithuanians 
at Grunwald in 1416, thus keeping the Ger- 
mans of the fifteenth century within bounds 
and preventing the Teutonic Knights from 
carrying out their plans for a great German 
empire. In 1939, a diminished Poland could 
not check the modern imitator of the 
Knights, Adolph Hitler, when he led a Ger- 
many that an intimidated, fearful, and 
apathetic West had already allowed to over- 
flow far beyond German borders. 

A third function that Poland performed 
was the holding back of innumerable inva- 
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sions out of the East that threatened to in- 
undate all Europe. The Continent was time 
and again saved by the Poles from these re- 
peated menaces, but little did the Europeans 
of that day, among whom were the ancestors 
of most present-day Americans, realize the 
enormous cost in blood and sweat and tears 
and property to Poland 

The missions enumerated above were mili- 
tary in nature. But Poland had another 


function to perform in its frontier regions— 


the civilizing, 


cultural, and Christianizing 
function. It not only checked destructive 
elements; it spread the constructive. What 
the Pole received from the West he shared 
with his new communities. 

In 1920 Poland had again to accept the 
role of bulwark in the East, when the Bol- 
sheviks began what they proclaimed a gen- 
eral European revolution by invading Po- 
land. The appeal of the Foles to their 
Allies in the World War then just ended 
went unheeded except for insignificant aid 
from the French. Poland was left to face 
this enemy of all Europe alone. And alone 
the Poles drove back the Red Armies and 
won a signal victory. 

As soon as the world had settled down to 

what it hoped was peace, Germany began 
wriggling out of its obligations and, indulged 
by American and British capital, began pre- 
paring for another war. Moscow, convinced 
that conflict between the U.S.S. R. and capi- 
talist states was inevitable, was similarly pre- 
paring. Poles, as familiar with their neigh- 
bors’ history as with their own, read the writ- 
ing on the wall and warned the west. But 
that west could only talk of “Poland rattling 
the sword” and went on with its plans for 
more luxuricus living. Too late the west 
must now see that the Poles knew what they 
were talking about—now that Poland is 
under the heel of the Bolsheviks, and the 
road to all Europe has thus been opened for 
the Bolsheviks toenter. The west should see 
now that when the Polish barrier is broken 
down, either Germany or Russia will be fight- 
ing, directly or indirectly, for domination 
first of Europe and then of the world. Just 
that is the world function of Poland. 
The last point in the discussion of this 
series deals with the moral right of Poland to 
independence. But after consideration of 
the seven preceding rights it should be clear 
that Poland’s moral right to restoration as 
a free and independent state needs little 
elaboration. Each of the seven arguments 
cries that it is only just that the treasure 
of which the Poles have been robbed—a free 
native land—be restored to them. Our con- 
demnation of immorality of the predatory 
powers—and if that condemnation is forgot- 
ten, go back to September and October 1939 
American and British papers—that condem- 
nation implies the moral obligation to rectify 
the wrong. 

And that brings the third group participat- 
ing in this judgment upon the stage. Poiand 
is the victim, Germany and the Soviet Union 
the murderers and robbers, the western na- 
tions judge and jury, although the morality 
of the west since the days of Tehran and 
Yalta has been something less than praise- 
worthy. For along with that west the Soviet 
Union has served as judge instead of sitting 
on the bench with the accused. For six long 
years the Poles fought and endured martyr- 
dom—and as their reward had almost half 
their country given to Moscow and the rest 
made Moscow's satellite. 

“For what have we suffered and sacrificed 
so much,” echoes and reechoes the cry of 
the Poles. They await the answer of the 
west. The Poles have met and passed their 
test with flying colors. The west is now 
itself on trial, and a higher tribunal than 
that at Nuremberg will render the verdict. 

hat tribunal will be history. Will the re- 
sponsible leaders cf the west be able to say, 
as Rostand made his hero, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, say at his death: 


“There is one crown I bear away with me. 
And tonight, when I enter before God, my 
salute shall sweep the stars away from the 
blue threshold. One thing without stain, 
unspotted from the world, * * * mine 
own; and that is my white plume.” 

There is yet another angle to the moral 
issue involved in the restoration of a free 
and independent Poland. The millions of 
people in that area are by the nature of 
things an important factor in the life of 
Europe. Under Soviet domination, with an 
atheistic way of life and cuiture and an 
utterly alien system of government forced 
upon them, the people of Poland are bound 
to become demoralized. Poles, heretofore, 
a deeply religious people, could become a 
menace to the Continent of Europe. If the 
West abandons them, pushes them out of 
the civilization to which they belong, and 
in which they have struggled with all their 
energies to remain, what Polish reaction is 
to be expected? But if we regain our mo- 
rality and support them in their efforts to 
regain their independence, they can and 
should become a definite constructive moral 
force, as they have been in the past. 

Surely the moral right of the Poles to live 
as free people and themselves direct their 
country’s course is unassailable. Whether 
that right is translated into actuality de- 
pends upon recognition by the West of the 
moral cbligation resting on the people of 
Britain and America, who, unlike the peoples 
under Soviet control are still able to make 
their voices heard in their government. 

In conclusion let me recapitulate. Polish 
territorial rights are supported by historical 
record and archeology. The Poles are a 
numerous and highly civilized people, whose 
history is astonishingly full of praiseworthy 
events, of meritorious services to Christianity 
and western civilization, and of noble per- 
sonalities. Polish cultural contributions to 
the world are of the highest order. Poles 
made good use of their freedom and inde- 
pendence between the years 1919-39 in win- 
ning of which they themselves had the 
leading part. In World War II Poles fought 
with the utmost bravery, first alone and then 
beside the Allies, strong in the faith that 
all roads to justice were roads to a free 
Poland. 

The future of Poland has not been settled, 
all the assertions of the Kremlin and the 
Warsaw puppets to the contrary. Immoral 
and illegal agreements will not stand the test 
of time when a nation with an age-long 
tradition of freedom is the stake. Further- 
more, for the sake of their own security, quite 
apart from the question of moral regenera- 
tion, Britain and America cannot leave Poland 
in Soviet possession for plainly speaking that 
is the present situation. In relation to the 
western world, Poland's destiny will continue 
to be that of the guardian of the gate of 
the East and West, that the East may not 
pass and devour the West. hat is Poland's 
function in the family of nations. 

To fulfill that function Poland must be 
strong, not weak; independent, not slave; 
Christian, and not Bolshevik. 


Communists Dominate CIO Packinghouse 
Workers Union 
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Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article which 


appeared in the Chicago Herald-Amer- 

ican of Thursday, April 8, 1948, whict 

is the third of a series of four: 

Unions RuLED By Reps PERIL NaTION: Bussey 
(By Charles Finston) 

Representative Frep E. BusbEy, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, tcday said files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activites reveal 
avowed Communists still are entrenched as 
leaders in a number of CiO-affiliated unions, 
although most of them have thrown out 
the Communists. 

The Red-controlied unions, Bussey said, 
cover fields in which the Nation's most vital 
interests are involved, such as shipping, 
communications, and food. 

In the event of war with Communist Rus- 
sia, BussrEY warned, these unions alone— 
through the power wielded by subversive 
leaders—cou!d paralyze the Nation. 


CITES MEAT UNION 


One of the key unions cited by Bussey is 
the Communist-dominated United Packing- 
house Workers of America, which has forced 
100,000 meat plant workers on strike for the 
fourth week without even providing strike 
benefits for them. 

BussBey recalled 
thus: 

“Communists view strikes of trade-unions 
as dress rehearsals for violent revolution. 
They have no real interest in the welfare of 
their members.” 

He emphasized that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the key unions’ members are loyal 
Americans anc have no sympathy for com- 
munism. 


congressional warnings 


LAUDS PURGES 

Bussey lauded unions who have thrown 
out Comrunist officers, declaring: 

“T am confident that it is only a matter 
of a short time before unions will be di- 
rected by men whcse patriotism will be un- 
challenged. I am certain that rank-and- 
file members are opposed to Communist 
Russian aggression.” 

The lawmaker charged Communist union 
leaders are helping to block national pre- 
paredness. He cited congressional reports 
which said: 

“Large numbers of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of organized labor have been sold on 
the idea that a Communist can he a good 
labor leader regardless of his communism.” 

“SINISTER” ERROR 

“This is a fallacy c: the most sinister im- 
port. 

“It is a fallacy invented by Communists 
for the sole purpose of worming their way 
into positions of leadership where they may 
be able to do the maximum harm to Ameri- 
can institutions.” 

How do these subversive leaders infiltrate 
and rule a labor organization as powerful as 
the meat plant workers? 

BusBeEy cited the story of Patrick Ratigan, 
former Chicago representative of the pack- 
inghouse union and ex-head of the Omaha 
local, who disclosed how Communists 
grabbed power in the Nebraska union. 

: QUIT CIO UNION 

Ratigan, who quit the CIO last fall when 
officers refused to sign non-Communist affi- 
davits under the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
related: 

“A few schooled Communists are sent in 
from outside to join forces with local con- 
verts. 

“Their first step is to make union meet- 
ings last as long as possible, thus making 
attendance very unpcpular. 

“They drag out meetings with long 
speeches against capitalism, inject parlia- 
mentary tricks for diversion, and stall get- 
ting down to real business. 

“A well organized and vocal minority are 
then in a position to dominate union affairs. 








They see to it that bylaws and rules permit 
this.” 
PLAN OF ACTION 

Ratigan said Communist factions always 
come to meetings with a plan of action. 
He continued: 

“The Communists deploy themselves 
among the members. One kicks things off 
with an oration to push the party line. 
when he finishes, another is ready to take 

ver. 

, “Communist speeches are well applauded 
by the claque. With their carefully timed 
attack, they are able to push their pro- 
grams through against unorganized opposi- 
tion.” 





Twenty-five Years Without Missing a 
- Sunday 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
called to the attention of the House, 
yesterday, by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Donpero], that this is Na- 
tional Sunday School Week. As soon as 
he brought this to our attention, I 
thought of friends of ours, who recently 
visited with us, here in Washington, D.C., 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund D. Clark, of 
Munnsville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Clark has a record of Sunday 
school attendance that I doubt has been 
surpassed, or even equaled, but, in any 
event, it is so outstanding that in my 
judgment, it certainly deserves a place of 
honor in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and 
especially during this week. 

Mrs. Clark’s original home was in Elk 
City, Okla., but my wife and I became 
acquainted with her and her wonderful 
record when she lived in our home town, 
Lawton, Okla., and we all attended the 
same church and Sunday school. Her 
record has attracted wide attention and 
was published March 14, 1948, in the 
Daily Oklahoman, one of the state-wide 
publications in my home State. The 
article follows: 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITHOUT MISSING A SUNDAY 
(By Beth Primm) 

Elk City saw a 2-year-old girl start a habit 
25 years ago which led her to attend Sunday 
school in 37 towns, a dozen States and in 
Canada—without missing a Sunday in all this 
quarter century. 

Next Sunday will be Mrs. Edmund D. Clark’s 
anniversary. And she will begin her twenty- 
sixth year without missing Sunday school this 
Sunday by going to Sunday school in Munns- 
ville, N. Y., where she lives with her husband. 

Mrs. Clark, the former Lois Lee McClain, 
Elk City, says she attended Sunday school 
wherever she was during those 25 years, just 
because she wanted to. 

Not even did she miss on the occasion an 
auto mishap left the family car buried in 
a deep ditch. Nor did she miss the time she 
was en route to Houston, and the train, be- 
hind schedule, barely made it in time for 


her to make it to a Sunday school of a Chris- 
tian church. 

So small is the town and the church where 
she lives that it did not include a Sunday 
school for adults. So Mrs. Clark organized 
one and has been the teacher ever since. 
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She went through 12 years in school with- 
out an absence or tardy mark and was grad- 
uated from Oklahoma A. & M. college with 
those honors. 

Parental persuasion had nothing to do with 
the records, either. “As a matter of fact,” 
her mother says, “there were times when it 
would have been a lot more convenient if 
they had missed.” 





Britain’s Collectivism Versus ERP 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a timely and pertinent article, 
Britain’s Collectivism Versus ERP, by 
the eminent author and economist, 
Henry Hazlitt, which appeared in this 
week’s issue of Newsweek: 


BRITAIN’S COLLECTIVISM VERSUS ERP 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Two days after the Marshall plan was 
safely enacted the Economic Commission for 
Europe released “the most complete and 
thorough study” on European recovery. 
This report, according to a Geneva dispatch 
to the New York Times, “contains the facts 
and analyses that Congress wanted before 
acting on ERP but could not get because 
they did not exist. It contains powerful 
ammunition for those who believe that many 
of the troubles of western Europe are due to 
the pursuit by governments of domestic 
policies encouraging a continuation of the 
dollar shortage * * *® rather than indus- 
trial weakness or even losses and changes 
due to war.” 

The report shows that total commodities 
available for home use in Europe as a whole, 
excluding Germany, had reached 96 percent 
of the prewar level on a per capita basis 
by 1947. Six European countries had more 
goods per capita than in 1938. All this did 
not prevent the cartoonists who were sup- 
porting the Marshall plan here from invari- 
ably picturing present-day Europe as a starv- 
ing old woman in rags, waiting to be rescued 
from death while pompous Congressmen had 
the callousness to debate the problem. 

“With the exception of Britain every 
(European) country’s foreign balance of pay- 
ments has been moving steadily away from 
equilibrium largely as a result, the survey 
finds, of continuous inflationary pressure 
combined with artificially overvalued ex- 
change rates.” Even the exception of Great 
Britain here hardly seems to harmonize with 
the recent statement of the London Econo- 
mist that the British economy “is now using 
up its last reserves.” 

Yet what are the British doing—or being 
allowed to do—to help themselves? In Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ budget message we have 
part of the answer. It is a new graduated 
tax upon the portion of a man’s income de- 
rived from investments. For example, a man 
with an income of £50,000, all derived from 
investments (whether in real estate, stocks, 
or even Government securities), would pay a 
special tax of £24,000 in addition to his ordi- 
nary income tax of £45,000—making a total 
tax of £69,000 or £19,000 more than his total 
income. 

Such a tax will destroy capital values and 
further disorganize British production. It 
will not only prevent saving and investment 
but force dissaving and disinvestment. In 
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the long run this must reduce productivity 
and real wages. It seems highly unlikely 
that the amount of American capital which 
we can contribute under the Marshall plan 
will be enough to offset the amount of home 
private capital that the British Government 
is destroying. 

Meanwhile, even if Britain’s production 
should recover in spite of everything its gov- 
ernment is doing to prevent it, this would 
not necessarily solve the immediate crisis, 
which consists in the gap in its international 
balance of payments. The British bureauc- 
racy can see this problem, as it can see every 
other economic problem, only in collectivist 
terms. It has completely forgotten that in- 
dividual consumers and producers, acting in 
accordance with free market forces, auto- 
maticaliy solved in the past the kind of prob- 
lems its own policies are now creating. It 
thinks bureaucrats must set “targets” for 
the output, import, and export of everything 

The British trade deficit is certain to be 
chronic as long as the government main- 
tains exchange control with an overvalued 
pound. The mere attempt to offset the dis- 
tortions which such exchange control brings 
about must lead to increasing regimentation 
of the rest of British economic life. Under 
exchange control a free economy is impos- 
sible. The only solution is to let the pound 
be freely bought and sold it the prices es- 
tablished in a free market. But this is the 
one solution which the Socialist doctri- 
naires now in control of the British economy 
are determined never to permit. Meanwhile 
our Government has virtually committed 
itself to support this Schachtian device for 
4 years, and to drain American capitalism for 
funds for British zealots to use in destroying 
Capitalism and production in Britain. 





Westinghouse Science Talent Search an 
Extremely Constructive Project 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr 
Speaker, it has been the privilege of Mrs. 
Johnson and myself to attend several of 
the banquets at which the scholarships 
of the science talent search, provided 
by the Westinghouse Corp. have been 
awarded to the winners thereof. The 
concluding ceremony is the awarding of 
these scholarships to the 40 most worthy 
contestants. 

I can say without reservation that we 
have gotten more inspiration from the 
attendance at these annual banquets 
than from any other event which we 
have been privileged to attend in Wash- 
ington. This project under the able 
leadership of Watson Davis, the directc: 
of science service, conducts a Nation- 
wide contest for the purpose of discover- 
ing promising boys and girls in the field 
of science. It is a talent hunt that goes 
into almost every secondary school in the 
United States . Although the project has 
been going on for less than a decade it is 
already obvious from the record of those 
who have been awarded these scholar- 
ships that it is producing marvelous re- 
sults. 

In this transitory and explosive world 
in which we live it is an inspiration to 
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see and talk to these young people whose 
only aim in life is to discover the truth 
in science and to learn to understand the 
laws of nature so that this truth and 
this understanding may be passed on to 
the people of our country. Those of us 
in responsible positions in the Govern- 
ment where policy is made have an ob- 
session that we must find some way to 
bring lasting peace. The approach of 
the scientists to problems should be the 
approach of the statesmen of the world 
to peace, namely, to discover what the 
truth is, to understand the forces at play, 
and to utilize them for the welfare and 
benefit of mankind. Young people, like 
these winners, who typify many others, 
give us renewed hope that the world of 
the future will be a world of truth, of 
understanding, of tolerance, and of 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it a great privi- 
lege and also a distinct compliment to 
have Mr. Davis permit me to place the 
speech of Mr. W. W. Waymack, who ad- 
dressed these young scientists, into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

I hope that every person to whom a 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
taining this speech may come will read 
this speech, and get renewed inspiration 
from it, as I did. The people of the 
Westinghouse Corp. are to be compli- 
mented in the highest terms for carry- 
ing on this very constructive work. Un- 
told people, some not yet born, will -rofit 
by the efforts of the talent-search project. 

The interesting and constructive ad- 
dress of Mr. Waymack follows: 

MUCH SHALL BE REQUIRED 

What I have to say this evening is in- 
tended primarily for just 40 persons in this 
large room. The rest of you are welcome 
ta listen if you chocse. But for good and 
obvious reasons I am addressing directly the 
40 youngest members of my audience. 

To you of the fortunate 40, however, 1 
am speaking only because you are repre- 
sentative of all young people of your age 
and interests in the country. You are here 
only as the lucky survivors of a particular 
screening process. But because you are here, 
and because you are for the moment in the 
rather uncomfortable position of exemplars 
of the parable of the talents, I can thrust 
upon you also the added job of letting your 
80 ears be the targets of my homily. 

My particular personal qualifications for 
addressing an audience of more than usually 
qualified young scientists may of course be 
questioned—by me, among others. Certainly 
I am not qualified on strictly technical 
grounds In my high school and college 
days I took few science courses, and even 
these didn’t take very well on me, Such 
talents as I had did not appear to be science 
talents 

Observe that I said, “Did not appear to 
be.” For I have been fondly telling myself 
for some years that a great weakness in 
high school education in my period was that 
no effort was made to make youngsters like 
me understand why certain courses, such as 
elementary science and particularly math- 
ematics were other than irrationally imposed 
and bothersome drudgery. The importance 
of compulsory courses that did not happen 
to look easy and therefore to be tempting 
was never made apparent to me—their im- 
portance as tools for understanding, as keys 
to open doors. While it did not matter, in 
an individual case, I think it did matter 
in the sense that millions of boys and girls 
must have gone through high school with- 
ut recognizing opportunities, mostly drift- 


ing into careers; and that the Nation suf- 
fered from the loss of fully developed 
capacities. 

I know it is much better now. It is well 
that it is. This I shall touch upon shortly. 

Meantime, I, a potential genius in science, 
am very much the layman. And here I am 
addressing you. 

Perhaps there is a law of direct relations 
at work in the assignment of speaking en- 
gagements to members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Selection of a speaker to ap- 
pear before such an audience as this is ap- 
parently directly in proportion to the density 
of his ignorance of formal science. 

However, the very fact that my job as a 
commissioner is primarily administrative (a 
term which seems to mean that we are 
charged with discovering what the main 
problems are, in the broad, and coming up 
with workable answers as policies and pro- 
grams) may give some force to my principal 
message to you. For we “Old Crocks’’ of 
the Commission must look to you—you of 
the forty, as well as the thousands of your 
own age and interests whose unwritten 
proxies you hold tonight—to take over the 
task of running this atomic age just as 
soon as you are decently qualified to do so. 
We who have charge of what has been well 
termed “operation migraine” have no ambi- 
tion for perpetuity in office; our stewardship 
will be gladly relinquished when the time and 
conditions dictate. The permanent task of 
running the atomic age is appropriately one 
for youth. We present members of the Com- 
mission must acknowledge ourselves to be 
venerable—we average 51 years. But we are 
deliberately building an organization of 
young men to enable us to deal with new 
problems of great complexity and of im- 
measurable importance to all our people. 
The average of our dozen most responsible 
staff chiefs, including the general manager 


of America’s whole vast atomic energy en- 


terprise, is 39. The director of our newest 
research laboratory is less than 50—and not 
one of the dozen department heads serving 
under him has yet, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, developed a bald spot. 

In this procession of essential youth, places 
are reserved for you and for other science- 
minded young men and women like you. As 
we older men drop out, you must furnish re- 
cruits from your ranks to fill the gaps that 
are left somewhere. 

The war-hastened birth of usable atomic 
energy is generally recognized as a revolution; 
and young people are traditionally the riders 
of revolution’s wild horses, whether it be 
Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry in the 
winning of our political independence, or 
Schubert and Mozart finding new voices in 
music, or Keats and Shelley breaking frozen 
literary fetters. Youth is the season for sci- 
entific adventure also; Newton was barely old 
enough to vote when he invented the calculus 
and worked out his theory of gravitation; 
Marie Sklodowska captured the heart of 
Pierre Curie even while the two young people 
worked together on what proved to be a first 
step in the scientific revolution that is re- 
shaping the world today. 

There is not, I think, anything magical or 
mystical about this capacity of youth for 
experimenting with and mastering new ideas 
and new forms of expression. It is simply 
that young minds are still flexible and adapt- 
able. It is not, as is sometimes flatteringly 
claimed, that young people have fewer pre- 
occupations and prejudices. Young people 
have plenty of both, sometimes quite dog- 
matically asserted. But, fortunately, this 
mental junk has not had time to become 
hardened into the cerebral furrows and 
crusted over with protective shells of vested 
interest. Young minds, the more active and 
alert ones at any rate, can clear themselves 
of initial motions if these fail to stand the 
test; youth is still able to reject that which 
is evil and cleave to that which is good. 
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I do not need to stress to you, for example, 
that our primary need, for the long pull, is 
not the guarding of the secret, as I some- 
times find necessary in addressing audiences 
of your elders. You know without needing 
to be told now that while much information 
about our atomic energy development must 
necessarily be kept restricted (official gobble- 
degook for various grades of secrecy), the 
basic facts of atomic physics have all been 
in the books, foreign as well as American, for 
some years. Anybody who can read a page 
of modern physics or mathematics can learn 
of the fundamental contributions of Niels 
Bohr, and Fermi, and Szilard, and Meitner, 
and Einstein, and all the rest. (It has in- 
evitably been remarked that the roster of the 
scientists who made atomic energy available 
looks like the line-up of the Notre Dame 
team.) You know there are no secrets as to 
the basic sciences; some of you have already 
read these works. 

Yet in another respect, and a very im- 
portant one, all these openly published works 
are in a restricted category. For only the 
educated eye can read these pages and only 
the trained mind can understand their 
contents. The number of persons who have 
seen an atom bomb, or helped to put one 
together, is not large. Even so, it may pos- 
sibly be larger than the number of Ameri- 
cans who have a really good reading knowl- 
edge of the scientific language in which the 
underlying facts of all atomic energy use 
is stated. We have altogether too few such 
trained minds. We must find more of them, 
and soon, among the young men and women 
who are now in high school and college. 
Refilling the ranks of atomic scientists is, 
of course, not the only responsibility of to- 
day’s science-minded and science-talented 
young people. The world has need of 
workers in the whole alphabet of the sci- 
ences, from astronomy to zoology, in fields 
not yet touched by atomic energy as well 
as in those already being revolutionized by 
it, and in all the varied applications of sci- 
ences—medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, and all the rest. The harvest is 
indeed great, and the laborers far too few. 
It is to be hoped that public aid and private 
aid, too, for the training of scientists and 
the support of their research will soon vastly 
extend the field which the Science Talent 
Search has so brilliantly pioneered. 

While I would not undertake to monopo- 
lize all the scientific talent concentrated 
here tonight for purposes of atomic research, 
I am quite confident that some of you will 
eventually be engaged in one phase or an- 
other of this work. In fact, I am informed 
that at least a few of your predecesscrs, who 
came here in past Science Talent Searches, 
are in the work now, either directly as em- 
ployees of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
or indirectly as members of research teams 
employed by one or another of our contract- 
ing firms, or perhaps as users Of some of our 
radioactive Isotopes in a university or in- 
dustrial laboratory. And there is no doubt 
that the number will increase, as your group 
adds new forties from year to year and as 
our services to American research widen. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, appreciat- 
ing the importance of building up a corps 
of thoroughly trained young scientists in 
fields affected by the utilization of atomic 
energy (and that means, or seems likely soon 
to mean, just about all fields), has under- 
taken to do some searching on its own ac- 
count for science talent at the college-gradu- 
ate level. Altogether, we expect to offer 
graduate fellowships to 355 young men and 
women, most of them in their second or 
third years of graduate work, but some 
already with their doctors’ degrees. A total 
of $2,500,000 has been set aside for the first 
year of this program. The fellowships will 
be awarded to candidates selected by the Na- 
tional Research Council, who will do their 
work at any accredited and properly equipped 








institution. .The fields in which research 
thus supported may be carried on range 
throughout the width of science—biology, 
medicine, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
seology—any science which may be bene- 
fited by, or in its turn benefits, greater knowl- 
edge of atomic energy and its applications. 

So you see, you of the fortunate 40, that 

er you've climbed the hill that’s immedi- 
ately before you there will be yet more hills 
, climb. If you still think you’re good 
enough, say, 5 or 6 years hence, you'll be 
welcomed to the new competition. 

You may readily infer from what I have 
just said that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion regards research as of first importance 
in the further development of this new revo- 
lution. This is so obvious that I should not 
menticn it at all, except to reemphasize the 
fact that the beneficiaries of educational aid 
offered by the Commission are not expected 
necessarily to go to work. directly on the 
Government research program afterward any 
more than the officers of the Westinghouse 
Corp. expect all you young people to go to 
work for Westinghouse. We are in the posi- 
tion of an orchard owner who sets up a 
colony of honeybees. He knows perfectly 
well that his bees will pollenize his neigh- 
bor’s trees as well as his own, but the benefit 
he will get from even a part of their efforts 
will be so great that he can afford to let 
them fly where they please. 

Anyway, the activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission are so far-flung that any invest- 
ment we make in new discovery, even with- 
out tight strings attached, is bound to benefit 
our work in some way. We can appear to be 
casting cur bread upon the waters to some 
extent and be confident of profiting because 
our shore line is very long. 

Let me give you a quick sketch of the re- 
sponsibilities and activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commissicn: 

The Congress and the Executive of the 
United States, by the law that became effec- 
tive on August 1, 1946, made the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy in this coun- 
try a government monopoly. It set up the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and provided for 
a general manager and his staff working un- 
der the Commission. 

On the Commission was put responsibility 
in the whole range of atomic energy, from 
the procurement of raw materials wherever 
they might be reached on earth to and in- 
cluding the production of atomic weapons, 
to and including the development of power 
for peaceful uses, to and including the then 
unforeseeables. The Commission, for the 
people of the United States, owns and con- 
trols all fissionable materials. It owns and 
directs operations of cur atomic-energy in- 
dustry, which produces fissionable materials. 
It controls information as well as materials, 
much of the information necessarily being 
kept secret. It is under orders to conduct 
atomic energy research on a great scale and 
with real drive, and to see that research is 
pressed by others with its aid. Its real job, 
almost incredibly complex, is to get ahead, 
all along the ling. 

The Commission was appointed October 28, 
1946, It held its first meeting November 13, 
1946. On the last day of 1946 it formally 
took over management and development cf 
an already huge “going concern,” a large- 
scale and unique industry, necessarily sup- 
ported by innumerable other industries, plus, 
the beginnings of a great and complex re- 
search enterprise. 

We have four main installations and rather 
humerous smaller ones. Three of them, 
largest and most conspicuous, are primarily 
production plants and one is a proving 
ground. At Oak Ridge, Tenn., which was and 
is the largest of those strange anomalies, 
“company towns” owned by the Government, 
the principal production activity has been 
the separation of uranium 235 from its more 
abundant isotope uranium 238. At the Han- 
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ford, Wash., plant some uranium 238 is con- 
verted into plutonium. The Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., plant is the one place where atomic 
bombs are made; naturally I can’t talk about 
that. And far out in the Pacific, at Eniwe- 
tok atoll, is the new proving ground for 
routine tests. 

Production of fissionable materials is by no 
means the only activity at Oak Ridge. It is 
also a great research center, one of three 
national atomic research laboratories, in- 
volving participation of both industry and 
universities. The two other national labora- 
tories are the Brockhaven laboratory on Long 
Island, operated by a group of Northeastern 
universities, and the Argonne laboratory 
near Chicago, in which 29 universities par- 
ticipate. 

In one part of the national laboratory at 
Oak Ridge intensive work is being done on 
methods and means for safeguarding the 
health of persons who work with radioactive 
materials—and they are dangerous, as X-rays 
are dangerous, or radium. A fine record of 
safety in this work, I may add, has been 
made. 

Another of the Oak Ridge laboratory es- 
tablishments is the recently opened bio- 
logical laboratory, where a staff of brilliant 
researchers are pioneering in work on the ef- 
fects of fissionable materials and their radia- 
tions on living animals and plants. Still 
another is the center for distribution of 
radioactive and stable isotopes for research 
in university and other research laboratories 
both in this country and abroad. We sell 
radioactive isotopes of a large number of 
chemical elements to institutions needing 
them in their research problems. Requests 
for radio isotopes are reviewed and approved 
by a special allocations committee, and in 
the case of foreign distribution a progress 
report on the results of the investigations is 
required every 6 months. 

At Berkeley, Calif., is another very im- 
portant laboratory, the radiation lab, which 
has done magnificent things in the past and 
which will do more of them in the future. 
At Iowa State College, in my own State, 
work of which the same could be correctly 
said, goes on with oursupport. These are not 
all; but I am not trying to be comprehensive. 

Thus you will see that research in atomic 
energy, all phases, is being conducted on a 
wide range of bases, from work requiring 
large teams of men and the most massive fa- 
cilities, available only in one or a few places, 
to one-man problems in small colleges or re- 
mote agricultural experiment stations. 
Some of the problems are so involved with 
national security that their very nature can- 
not be discussed; others are so open that 
you can go and kibitz over the researcher's 
shoulder—if he will let you. 

Our methods of operation also are highly 
varied. Some of the jobs we do ourselves. 
Most, however—and these include production 
of fissionable materials—are farmed out 
under contract with major industrial firms. 
Most of our relations with the universities 
and other institutions is also on a contract 
basis. A very notable example of this cate- 
gory is our contract with a large corporation 
which does much research of its own along 
engineering lines to investigate the possi- 
bilities of using atomic energy for power- 
production purposes, There are other varia- 
tions. 

We thus have all degrees of enterprise. 
Where our own people do the work on our 
own property, that might be Called social- 
istic—as socialistic as Government owner- 
ship and operation of the Post Office or the 
Mint or the National Bureau of Standards. 
That, I repeat, is a very small part. Where 
we enter into contract relationships it is a 
mixed situation, like the Navy contracting 
with Westinghouse for electric-propulsion 
machinery or the Department of Agricul- 
ture setting up cooperative research programs 
with State agricultural experiment stations, 
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Where we sell research substances to indi« 
vidual laboratories in which the workers 
originate and carry out their own research 
projects, that is straight-out private enter- 
prise. It’s a fair cross section of the vari- 
ous American ways of getting things done. 
It sounds mixed and complex, but in action 
it seems sound—and largely inescapable. 

With so many scientists in so many dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions working on so 
many different bases of operation, it is no 
wonder that we already have a tremendous 
diversity in specific research problems. I 
could have collected enough samples to keep 
talking until morning; but you young folks 
want to hear some announcements from 
Dr. Shapley, and we old folks want to get 
to bed sometime ago; so I'll just choose a few 
fairly representative ones from different 
fields of science, and let them suffice. 

I have already mentioned research on 
atomic power. I can't be very specific about 
possibilities here, except to say that imme- 
diate application is not in prospect, and 
that when it does come it seems likely to 
be in rather large-scale installations. Sta- 
tionary power plants, especially where con- 
ventional steam and water power are not 
cheaply available, and perhaps propulsion 
for warships, are the likeliest initial efforts. 
Some rather difficult but, we believe, not 
insuperable problems have to be solved first, 
and those we are “at.” 

We have certainly progressed if we are 
able to work toward the use of this newly 
available form of energy for constructive 
purposes within a couple of years after its 
first use for destructive purposes. Remem- 
ber, the first use of expansive thermal force 
confined within a cylinder was to push can- 
non balls, and it was about 400 years before 
people got around to using the same force 
in the modified form of steam to push a 
piston to do useful work, and about 200 
more before an engine directly utilizing ex- 
Plosions was developed. So you really 
shouldn’t be impatient about our slowness 
in delivering atomic power. 

Moreover, I have a feeling of unrealism 
sometimes when, perceiving a need to cor- 
rect misconceptions about atomic power 
plants being just around the corner, we say 
solemnly that it looks like a 10-year job be- 
fore even the first experimental plant of that 
kind can be in operation, and perhaps 20 or 
30 before much use is being made of such 
plants. Is 10 years such a long time; or is 
30, really? I think we oldsters need to be on 
guard about such time scales. I further 
think that nothing could be sillier than to 
act as if a couple of decades were so long a 
period that the possibilities didn’t matter. 
Our American aim must be to advance as 
fast as we can. If 30 years can be com- 
pressed to 28 or 26, or say, 20, compressing 
it should be the goal. I have an idea that 
you 40 young folk, who 20 years hence will 
be just at your age of greatest capacity, still 
young really, do not look on 20 years for so 
great a development as eternity. 

I already have (in my mind's eye) a legend 
written on every Wall where we commis- 
sioners meet, a legend, borrowed from my au- 
thentically scientific colleague, Bob Bacher: 
“What is it we want to achieve?” That is 
so that each little decision shall be tested 
by the larger purpose which it must serve. 
I think that now, inspired to articulate it by 
this meeting, I shall add another legend, to 
be looked at whenever it is necessary to esti- 
mate time required for an important accom- 
plishment. The new one will read: ‘““Remem- 
ber the lads of 17.” That one will suggest, 
“What do they expect of us?” and “How will 
this look to them?” 

Most active use of atomic energy at pres- 
ent is the indirect one involved in the em- 
ployment of what are becoming known, even 
in everyday discussions, as tracers. Expos- 
ing chemical elements to bombardment with 
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atom-particle streams of various kinds ren- 
ders them, in turn, radioactive. Thereafter 
they can be detected, even in smallest quan- 
tities, by instruments such as Geiger counters 
or electroscopes, or in some cases simply 
with photographic film. Compounds of these 
radioactive elements can thus be traced 
wherever they go, which is why they are called 
tracers. 

Tracer techniques are proving especially 
useful in medical and biological research. 
They can tell us how quickly drugs, poisons, 
or foods are absorbed in the body after swal- 
lowing, how rapidly they move through the 
blood stream, in what parts of the body they 
tend to accumulate, and how soon they begin 
to be eliminated through kidneys, sweat 
glands, or the moisture of the breath. I 
don’t know whether this has been tried yet 
by any physiologist, but I feel sure that if 
you were to drink a cocktail (as I hope you 
won't) with radioactive carbon atoms in its 
alcohol, a Geiger counter might tell you by 
its excited tickings that the stuff was “going 
to your head” even before you began to feel 
dizzy yourself. 

Tracer elements have been a godsend to 
plant physioiogists, and to that outdoor ap- 
plication of their science which we call agri- 
culture. So seemingly simple a thing as the 
rise of sap in plants has for ages been a 
riddle; we did not know how fast it went, 
with any real accuracy, and we did not know 
at all what paths it followed. Now we are 
beginning to find out. An even denser mys- 
tery surrounded the making of sugars, 
starches, and other foods in the green leaf, 
on which we all depend for our very lives. 
Now we prepare radioactive carbon, burn it 
to make carbon dioxide, feed this to a plant 
leaf on which light is shining, and the 
tracers start to tell their story. There had 
long been dispute as to whether starch came 
first and was changed into sugar, or sugar 
came first and was changed into starch. 
Tracers have shown both theories to be 
wrong; the initial stage in food making is 
neither starch nor sugar but a third some- 
thing that has not yet been completely iden- 
tified. 

Of particular practicai value has been the 
use of tracers in the chemical mixtures that 
are commercial fertilizers. Plant nutrition, 
especially under outdoor conditions, has al- 
ways had more guesswork in it than we liked 
to admit. Tracers are beginning to tell us 
when we are wasting one chemical by putting 
in too much of it, or leaving the plant tech- 
nologically unemployed by not giving it 
enough of another to let it work at full effi- 
ciency. Tracers also enable scientists to fol- 
low the flow of food substances, especially 
sugars, from one part of the plant to an- 
other after they have been formed, to learn 
how rapidly and in what places they are 
stored, and how much and how rapidly they 
get used up by the plant itself for its own 
life needs. 

One recently reported piece of research 
invoked the aid of three sciences—chemis- 
try, botany, and zoology—for its completion. 
The problem was to find out what became 
of certain organic phosphorus compounds 
taken in by an animal in its vegetable diet. 
A radioactive phosphate was prepared in the 
chemistry laboratory. This was supplied to 
growing corn as part of its fertilizer require- 
ment. Geiger counters showed that a good 
deal of it went to the grain and was stored 
there. The grain was fed to test animals, 
and again traced in their bodies. 

Tracers can, of course, be used in other 
than the biological sciences. For example, 
metallurgists are studying the composition 
of alloys with this method, and oil chemists 
are getting a better idea of how molecules 
of gasoline and other petroleum products are 
put together, and how they come apart in 
combustion 

I have only got started on the list of fas- 
cimating research results already obtained 


through the use of tracers; I could not pos- 
sibly complete it in the time we have tonight. 
If I did, it would be inadequate tomorrow. 

Important though tracers are, they are not 
the only way in which the new radioactive 
elements can be used. It has been known for 
some years that bombardment with X-rays 
and exposure to radium can change the germ 
cells of animals and plants, producing heredi- 
tary changes in the offspring. The same 
kind of thing can now be done much more 
cheaply with radiations from our atomic 
ovens. What this may mean to genetical 
science and practical plant and animal breed- 
ing is for the future. It may be consider- 
able. There are also possibilities in the 
radiation treatment of diseases. They may 
be of tremendous importance. But all we 
can say now is “maybe.” 

Well, these are a few random samples of 
the research uses that are now being made 
of atomic energy and its products, the fis- 
sionable isotopes of the elements. They look 
impressive as they pass in review, but really 
they represent only a small fraction of the 
possibilities. There simply aren’t enough 
workers now. 

Here is where you come in. I have several 
times addressed you as the fortunate forty. 
Fortunate youare. Not because you are here, 
but because you have the intelligence and the 
aptitude that have enabled you to pursue 
your education thus far with credit, and can 
reasonably be expected to make good use of 
your further opportunities. 

Good fortune is yours. Responsibility is 
also yours, proportionate to your proven abil- 
ities. “For unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required: and to whom 
men have committed much, of him they will 
ask the more.” 

What will we require of you? Full answer 
cannot be given yet, because you have still 
to prove yourselves further. But the de- 
mands will be made, and because you are al- 
ready in the front rank, you will be expected 
to render first accounting. 

One thing I certainly shall not undertake 
to tell you now is what research problems 
you will be required to meet when you have 
further prepared yourselves. I am not per- 
sonally qualified to do this, even as of the 
present moment. And if I were, and knew 
exactly what problems I wanted tackled next, 
I would not wait for you, but would try to 
find workers already prepared—perhaps 
among the first two or three STS forties. 
But by the time you are ready, your prob- 
lems will also be ready; if you have the stuff 
for real research you will find them your- 
selves, or perhaps even better still, you will 
know which research team you will want 
to join. 

But knowing your field and choosing your 
task and doing it with all your might will 
still not be enough. Of you yet more will 
be required. Even now, demand is con- 
stantly becoming more insistent that the 
scientist shall be more than merely a ma- 
chine for acquiring and arranging knowl- 
edge. He must be citizen as well as scientist, 
and assume a larger share of responsibility 
both for the direction of his own activities 
and the disposal of their products. 

Time was, a generation or so ago, when 
public indifference or even hostility to science 
gave the scientist some justification for 
dwelling in an ivory tower, just as the an- 
archy of the Dark Ages justified scholars 
then for sticking tight to the cloister. But 
the world now realizes its need of science 
and what science can do. And as the thir- 
teenth-century friars, turning their backs on 
the cloister, carried its hoarded spiritual and 
cultural treasures to the common people 
everywhere, so you, as inheritors of the riches 
of past science and the potential creators of 
still greater future wealth, must prepare 
yourselves not only to direct its creation but 
also to aid in its dissemination for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. 
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Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, every year 
the Department of Ohio, the American 
Legion, conducts an essay contest in 
which pupils in the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades of the 
schools of Ohio compete. I am very 
proud to say that among the winners 
this year was Miss Patricia Murray, 228 
Twain Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
is in my congressional district. I wish 
to insert at this point her very fine essay 
which is entitled ‘How Can the United 
Nations Become More Effective?” 


HOW CAN THE UNITED NATIONS BECOME MORE 
EFFECTIVE? 


(By Patricia Murray) 


For thousands of years the people of the 
world have sought an end to war. They have 
wanted security for everyone. But they've 
allowed themselves to be defeated time and 
again by this single obstacle: Who will take 
the responsibility? Who will do the job? 

Today we again face the task of ending 
awar. Again it should be reasonably simple. 
The UN has been formed for the purpose of 
guaranteeing peace. It’s the world’s best 
hope for peace and security. 

But the UN alone can’t end the war. It 
requires the help of all of us. Every human 
advance has come about because the people 
not only wanted it but were willing to work 
for such betterment and to take on some 
responsibility. The great strides man has 
made toward controlling disease, crime, and 
other ills have been made possible through 
the helpful cooperation of the people as a 
whole. The situation today with respect to 
peace, rights, and human welfare is com- 
parably worse than it was 2 years ago when 
the UN began operation. What has gone 
wrong? Why has the UN done so badly? 

If the UN is to overcome its present nearly 
total frustration, the absolute veto now ex- 
ercised by the five chief powers must he 
modified. It would be neither necessary nor 
just, however, to eliminate altogether the 
privileges of the big powers. With their 
higher development, large populations, and 
preponderous resources they must take the 
primary responsibility and, therefore, should 
receive special rights. The big powers could 
still be protected by being assigned perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council and on 
the principal commissions. What is needed 
is merely to take away the rights of abso- 
lute veto. This could be done by either one 
of two simple changes. 

Decisions of the Security Council should 
be declared to require the votes of 7 of thé 
11 members, including the votes of a majority 
of the 5 big powers. Then no single power 
could veto, but the the big powers could be 
protected against a formal majority made 
up of small nations. Or, still simpler, the 
veto might be retained on decisions to under- 
take actual sanctions against some nation 
or group of nations; that is to use military 
force or institute an obligatory economic 
boycott. The justification of the veto in 
such cases is that if a big power didn’t agree 
with the sanctions, it would refuse to go 
along in any case, unless and until the UN 
was strong enough to compel the big power 
to get in line. But the veto would be elimi- 
nated on all other questions; proposals for 
investigations, inquiries, arbitration recom- 











mendations, the peaceful settlement of dis- 
tes, to which no nation believing in inter- 
sional cooperation could rightly object. 

With either of these two simple changes, 
all of the first 24 vetoes would have been 

uled out. 

: If such an enormous improvement could be 
made by so simple and reasonable a change, 
why, then, isn’t the Charter amended along 
these lines? The answer is plain and re- 
vealing. By far the greatest threat to world 
peace is the existence, within every nation 
of the world-wide Communist fifth column, 
It is the Communist parties and armies and 
secret police that have been reducing the 
tions of eastern Europe to totalitarian 
sets and are today preparing for civil war 
in France and Italy. 

The United Nations cannot function so 
long as it allows itself to be thus black- 
mailed by a small minority. The United Na- 
tions can be made to work only if the United 
States together with the other non-Com- 
munist nations, is prepared to bring the real 
problems into the open, to use every possibil- 
ity of action under the present charter, in 
spite of opposition and to limit the veto even 
at risk of withdrawal of the Soviet Union and 
its satellite nations. 

It must be made known to the men and 
women throughout the Communist empire 
that their rightful place in the United Na- 
tions is reserved for them, that they will 
always be welcomed. If there has to be a 
detour from the path, the destination re- 
mains fixed, a world not divided by one, a 
United Nations transformed into a sure guar- 
dian of peace, a free parliament of mankind, 
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A Justified Retirement Increase 
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Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, on my 
way back to Washington from a recent 
trip, I was waited on in the Pullman car 
by a porter who must have been in his 
seventies. He was a genial old fellow 
and, in the course of exchanging pleas- 
antries with him, I mentioned that he 
must be about ready to retire. He 
grinned patiently and wanted to know 
if I knew how much a railroader gets 
when he retires. 

When he told me that the average was 
$70 a month, and that thousands of old 
railroaders get as little as $50, or even 
less, I could hardiy believe it. 

I could not get the old fellow out of my 
mind. He is one of hundreds—mayhbe 
thousands—of tired old men who go on 
working far past retirement age for the 
Simyle reason that they cannot keep 
themselves and their dependents on the 
amoun’ of money they have coming 
inder the Railroad Retirement Act. 

This is not Just an-old man’s problem, 
either. For every one of those old men 
Staying in service past retirement age, 
there is some young railroader being re- 
tarded in his progress up the ladder. 

While I was still pondering this prob- 
lem, my fellow Ohioan, the Honorable 
Rosert Crosser, introduced a bill, H. R. 
5993, to increase by 20 to 25 percent the 
annuities being paid to these “old rails.” 
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It did not seem to me that 20 to 25 per- 
cent was enough of an increase. I knew 
some bills had been introduced that 
would grant higher increases. I won- 
dered how the railroad boys themselves 
felt about it. So I asked some of them. 

I found that with the caution and 
common sense characteristic of railroad 
labor, those boys had corraled some ex- 
pert actuaries and statisticians to answer 
one question for them. The question 
was: How far can we go on increasing 
annuities without either increasing 
taxes or wrecking the railroad retire- 
ment fund? 

When the experts came up with their 
answer, the railroad labor organiza- 
tions—or at least 20 of them that I 
know of—threw their full support be- 
hind H. R. 5993, because it proposed the 
maximum increase considered to be safe 
without an increase in taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, this money in the rail- 
road retirement fund is not your money 
or my money. It came from the coffers 
of the railroads and the pockets of the 
railroad men. It is my considered con- 
viction that we actually have no moral 
right to withhold from the aged people 
who are suffering actual hardship with- 
out it the money that is available in the 
railroad retirement fund to alleviate 
their suffering. It seems to me that we 
have no choice but to enact H. R. 5993 
promptly and without delay. 





American Revolutionary Hero and 
Founder of American Cavairy 
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Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the struggle of the Thirteen Col- 
onies of America in 1776 for their inde- 
pendence from ithe mother country, 
brought to our shores many lovers of lib- 
erty and freedon’. They all came to our 
country to battle for these ideals and to 
aid us to gain our independence. Their 
military services are deeply enshrined in 
our hearts and their names are forever 
linked with the land they helped to free, 
but foremost among them was that gal- 
lant Pole, Count Casimir Pulaski. 

On the 11th day of October in 1779, at 
the age of 31 years, Pulaski lost his life 
attempting to relieve the siege of the 
British before Savannah, Ga. Thus 
ended the life of one who was the incar- 
nation of the best traditions of Polish 
chivalry. He shared its virtues and its 
weaknesses. Proud and unyielding, pa- 
triotic and unselfish, he proved a worthy 
member of the gallant band of men who 
came to help America in our Revolution, 
and there was none of those who deserve 
a higher distinction in the minds and 
hearts of the American people. His was 
the spirit of the Poles who saved Europe 
with Sobieski, who fought on so many 
battlefields against oppression; and, in 


. these days of upheaval, the patriotic lize 
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of Pulaski, with his willingness to sacri- 
fice that life for his ideals, is markedly 
Significant and deserves commemoration. 
It is only proper and just that America 
and a grateful people, enjoying the bles- 
sings of liberty for which Pulaski fought 
so valiantly, should, on this the two- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, com- 
memorate the life of this great man an 
pay tribute to his valor and chivalry. 





Taft-Hartley Surprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald: 

TAYT-HARTLEY SURPRISES 

The Taft-Hartley Labor Act goes on giving 

birth to incidents which surprise some peo- 


ple. In the last couple of days the new 
statute has been unusually prolific. 


For one thing, a special three-judge Federal 
court ruled Tuesday in Washington that the 
Taft-Hartley anti-Communist laws are con- 
stitutional. Chief among these is the pro- 
vision that before a union can have National 
Labor Relations Board help in disputes with 
employers its officers must sign affidavits that 
they are not Reds. 

This requirement for some reason has made 
many labor leaders furious, including CIO 
President Phil Murray. Though he hates the 
Communists like poison and is certainly no 
Red himself, Murray up to this writing has 
refused to sign the affidavit. 

Along with the court ruling on this sub- 
ject came another ruling on pensions. This 
one was handed down by the NLRB, and it 
was to the effect that employers must bar- 
gain collectively with unions on the subject 
of pensions—provided the officers of any 
union so negotiating have filed non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. 

This puts Murray on an interesting spot, 
inasmuch as he is now mixed up in pension 
negotiations for some of his steelworkers. 
Phil is probably hurt, surprised, and mad over 
this development; but what'll you bet he 
Goesn’t quietly file a non-Red affidavit if the 

upreme Court upholds the special cc irt? 

ANOTHER PURGE GOES FLOPPO 


In Illinois on Tuesday, as in Nebraska, a 
primary election was held. 

Fifteen Republican Congressmen ran for 
renomination, seven unopposed. Of the other 
eight, all but one voted last spring for the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Labor leaders of both the 
CIO and the A. F. of L. strove fiercely to de- 
feat these seven men, in line with their 
announced resolve to “purge” every Senator 
and Representative who backed the T-H 
measure. 

The purge flopped. All seven of the labor 
chiefs’ candidates for oblivion came through 
victorious. It was a melancholy surprise for 
labor leaders who hope to line up a solid 
labor voting bloc in the 1948 campaign and 
make the Taft-Hartley Act a fighting issue. 

We think the boys had better resign them- 
Selves to the propositions that this law is 
On the books to stay for quite a while, and 
that a hig majority of voters like it, includ- 
ing large numbers of workers. 
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Navajo Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

: APRIL 2, 1948. 
Hon. J. A. Krue, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Vashington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have had an oppor- 
tunity to review your report on the long- 
range program for Navajo rehabilitation. 
Inasmuch as a majority of the Navajo people 
are located in Arizona, as a Representative 
of that State, I deem it advisable for me to 
make a few observations concerning your 
report. 

On July 15, 1947, after having made a per- 
sonal visit to the Navajo Reservation, I di- 
rected a letter to Mr. William Zimmerman, 
Jr., Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
calling attention to the deplorable condition 
and neglect of the Navajo people. Since that 
time, I have made further studies of the 
Navajo problems and have been active in 
Congress and elsewhere in promoting the in- 
terest: and improving the welfare of these 
unfortunate people. In line with my con- 
tinuing interest in the Navajo people, I have 
made a study of the Drefkoff plan and the 
report based on it. I reviewed your report 
with a great deal of interest, and at this 
time I want to compliment you and your 
Department on the fact that you have now 
brought before Congress and the American 
people some suggestions for the betterment 
of the Navajos. Improvement in the life of 
these people has been sorely needed for a 
long time, and I sincerely hope that this is 
the beginning of a real effort to solve their 
problems that have been so long neglected. 

However, in fairness to the Navajos, to your 
Department, to Congress, and to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, who would bear the burden of 
financing the plan you suggest, I feel that I 
should acquaint you with my reactions con- 
cerning certain features of this report. Sub- 
stantially, my feelings now are the same as 
they were in July 1947. I hope that those in 
your Department who are interested in form- 
ing a permanent program for the Navajos will 
review my letter to Mr. Zimmerman written 
on July 15, 1947. 

My first impression is that while the total 
estimate of $90,000,000 set forth in your re- 
port to bring about a rehabilitation of the 
Navajos is not excessive, if directed to the 
essential factors of improving the conditions 
of the Navajo people, the provisions of the 
plan as outlined in your report allow exces- 
sive expenditures for projects of marginal or 
doubtful value, and fail to provide sufficient 
amounts for educational and medical items, 
which are primary in bringing about a solu- 
tion of the entire Navajo problem. 

Tt appears to me that the features of your 
10-year plan do not reach at the very essence 
of solving the problems of the Navajo people, 
As I have repeatedly stated on numerous 
occasions, the foremost problem of the 
Navajo people is that of educating and prop- 
erly training them so that they may assume 
a gainful livelihood and useful position in 
life. In order to make it possible for these 
people to assimilate into our regular eco- 
nomic and social structure, it is mandatory 
that the Government supply educational 
facilities and an occupational training pro- 
gram similar to that provided for other 
American people. At the present time, 80 


percent of the Navajo people cannot speak 
or read the English language. Presently, the 
Government is educating less than one-fifth 
of the 24,000 school-age children on the 
Navajo Reservation. In view of this, it is 
shocking and astonishing to me that your 
10-year plan contemplates a capacity for 
13,290 students while at this very moment 
there are more than 24,000 children of school 
age. In 10 years there will. be more than 
30,000 children of school age. It is evident 
that your plan would, in 10 years, provide 
education for less than 50 percent of the 
children of the Navajo people. It would be 
wasteful to spend money on physical projects 
in an attempt to develop the resources of 
the Navajo Reservation if the Navajo people 
were not educated and trained in occupations 
in order to use those resources once they had 
been developed. 

In reviewing a press release which you is- 
sued on March 15, 1948, I note in the last 
paragraph of page 2 that you state: “It is 
recognized that educational facilities for all 
24,000 Navajo children of school age cannot 
be provided immediately, or even in 2 or 
3 years. Even if it were possible, it would 
not be desirable because it is not known at 
this time what the school needs will be a 
few years hence when the long-range pro- 
gram has gotten under way.” It is incredible 
to me that your Department would consider 
it undesirable to put every Navajo student 
in school at the earliest possible moment. 
While our entire American way of life is based 
on progressive education and maximum 
training, it is paradoxical that we have within 
our boundaries today one of the most illit- 
erate groups in the entire world. This is 
not a situation which results from the lack 
of will of the Navajo Indians or from a lack 
of a desire for education and training. It 
is a situation which stems from a long period 
of neglect and indifference of our Govern- 
ment to a long-standing moral and legal ob- 
ligation which we owe the aboriginal resi- 
dents of this country. The Navajo Indians 
shouid not be deprived of educational op- 
portunities which we recognize as basic and 
fundamental rights of every individual in 
this country. 

Another vital feature in Navajo rehabili- 
tation is the imperative necessity for health, 
sanitation, and medical facilities. At the 
present time, almost 50 percent of the Nava- 
jos suffer from some sort of disease. The 
infant-mortality rate is shockingly high. I 
have received numerous and repeated com- 
plaints from Navajo Indians relative to the 
complete lack of first-aid or medical facili- 
ties on the reservation. In a recent press 
release, the Bureau of Indian Affairs cited 
one case where a Public Health nurse served 
almost 1,700 Indians scattered over a 25-mile 
radius. This nurse works on a 40-hour-week 
schedule, and further medical aid is restricted 
to 1 doctor who serves 7,200 Indians. From 
personal observation, I know the hospital 
facilities on the reservation at this time are 
not being used to the fullest extent. Money 
is being spent on doubtful enterprises in- 
stead of employing medical personnel and 
public health experts. 

Obviously, an effective health program is 
impossible under these conditions, and un- 
less maximum provisions for medical treat- 
ment and hospital facilities are made, the 
rate of disease will continue to rise and the 
Navajos will continue to die for lack of medi- 
cal care and attention. It would seem logi- 
cal that by coordinating the need for public 
health and medical improvements and the 
need for education and training, it would be 
feasible to train Navajo men and women for 
health, sanitation, and eventually for medi- 
cal work and they, in turn, could expand 
the training among the Navajos. It does not 
seem necessary to allow disease to run ramp- 
ant and to allow Indians to die for need of 
medical care when they could be trained 
for first aid, which even in its most limited 
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conception is now lacking. It is extremely 
disappointing to review a list of the Govern- 
ment employees on the Navajo Reservation 
and to find so few Indians employed in re- 
sponsible positions. Obviously, the Indian 
people should be trained to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of nursing, first aid, and other 
medical work with a minimum of employ- 
ment from other sources. 

Of course, I cannot ga into a detailed dis- 
cussion of every feature and concept of your 
plan, since this would require the production 
of a statement comparable in volume to your 
own extensive report. However, I do believe 
it is evident that education, training, and 
health are the vital factors in rehabilitating 
the Navajo Indians. These are the imme- 
diate needs and, in my opinion, are the fac. 
tors which should have the focus of atten- 
tion at this time. While there is a great 
deal of merit to some of the other major 
points in your program, I believe that, on 
the whole, the program tends to perpetuate 
the theory of isolating Indians and treating 
them as a separate group to be permanently 
kept apart from other Americans. 

If these people are to thrive and inter- 
mingle with other Americans, it is quite 
evident that there must be a gradual devel- 
opment so that they may assume their place 
in the educational, social, and economic life 
of our country. We must encourage indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise so that ulti- 
mately there will be no Indians as a group 
but they will all be American citizens. This 
is the basic concept of our American way of 
life. It is my feeling that the American way 
is to make it possible for each individual 
to make his own way in life and to take his 
place among the members of our society 
I am certain that American public opinion 
would not sanction the concentration of any 
group within our country into isolated and 
communistic settlements. Your program 
provides for the liberal expenditure of large 
sums of money on projects of a communal 
nature. The features of the program would 
essentially communize many of the contem- 
plated activities of the Navajo people. At 
the end of your 10-year plan a great man 
of the Navajo people would be employed in 
communistic enterprises. I am certain that 
such a plan would not be tolerated in any 
other unit of our democratic society. I! 
private enterprise and individual initiative 
is worth while for all other Americans, it 
is certainly desirable for the Navajos or any 
other Indian. 

According to your report, it will be nec- 
essary for some of the Navajo people to take 
jobs off of the reservation. Even though 
the resources of the reservation are devel- 
oped to the fullest extent, there will not be 
enough production to provide an adequate 
standard of living for more than half the 
people on the reservation at this time. Ex- 
perience has shown that the training of the 
Navajo requires boarding schools. I observe 
from your report that this has been em- 
phasized. Many of the day schools which 
have been constructed throughout the res- 
ervation could not be used as boarding 
schools. It would be a further waste of 
funds to try to convert some of the isolated 
day schools and make them useful. 

The mistakes of the past should not be 
added upon at this time when it is necessary 
to make some radical changes. Basic facts 
should be recognized even though it might 
necessitate the abandonment of some under- 
takings which have in the past proved worth- 
less and nonproductive. The resources of the 
Indian lands and properties should be de- 
veloped to a maximum. However, money 
should not be wasted on projects which never 
can compete with other American enter- 
prises. The Indian should be placed in a 
position to compete with all other Americans 
so that he may be placed on his own at the 
earliest possible date. The Indian wants to 
be free of the Burecu of Indian Affairs. At 
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this time a policy should be established 
which will ultimately bring to a close the 
existence of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
There is no reason why this Bureau should 
ne ot be perma nently abolished within the 
next 25 years. There is a wave or sentiment 
t} omic the United States to have the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs gradually elimi- 
nated. The various States could in the near 
future assume the educational training of 
these people if the Federal Government 
would contract with the States involved for 
period of time until the standards of these 
heve reached that of the other 

it elfis h and near-sighted for any Fed- 
eral employee to try to perpetuate the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in existence beyond a 
reasonable length of time. According to 
your report, it would be necessary to keep 
the Bure au of Indian Affairs in existence 
from now on even for 100 years to administer 
the suggested progran Any permanent pro- 
im for the benefit of the Indians should 
e into consideration that ultimately the 
Indians should be running their own busi- 
ness, as any other American would want to 
do. Paternalism must be stopped and initia- 
tive must be instilled in the Indian people. 
To this end I hope that you will draft a 
program for the benefit of the Indians in- 
stead of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I fully realize the complex nature of the 
problems which face your Department in 
connection with the Navajo Indians. How- 
ever, you may be certain that the Members 
of Congress will study this vital matter care- 
fully. You may be equally certain that I 
will continue to follow the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment in behalf of the Indian with keen 
interest and that my own offorts toward the 
solution of this long-standing preblem will 
be relentless. I will be happy to have your 
reactions to my statements, and I will greatly 
appreciate your keeping me informed on the 
activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Yours very sincerely, 
RicHARD F, HARLESS, 
Ifember of Congress, Arizona. 











Reducing 10 Pounds in 18 Days With 
Cleo in the Diet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. REID F, MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HE 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


wen MU URRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been interested in read- 
ng ithe articles in the Washington Post 
oy Ada Jane Kain about a reducing ae 
or how to lose 10 pounds in 18 days bh 
eating as she prescribes 

In one of these articles I noted the 
pe atele 

Restricting dairy fats to lower calories les- 
sens the vitamin A. This can be obtained in 
, concentrate without calories at a cost of a 
bit over 1 cent a day. Supplement menus 
with one vitamin A and D concentrate sup- 
plying 5,000 units : vitamin A and 400 units 
of vitamin D. 





In the suggested diet one-half pat of 
oleo was recommended. The point that 
interested me was the fact that 5,000 
unlts of vitamin A were added to the 
diet. I also noted that 400 units of vita- 
min D were recommended. This vitamin 
D was disco 
lege at the University of Wisconsin, 


vered at the agricultural col- - 
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Any person selected to conduct a diet 
program can be expected to be one with 
the proper background in nutrition. Her 
articles indicate such a background. She 
recognizes the importance of vitamins. 
She is cognizant of the fact that a reduc- 
tion in dairy fats reduces the vitamin A 
content of the diet. It is to be regretted 
that more people do not recognize this 
fact. 





First Water for Big Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


) 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Harry H. Harrison, from the Sunday 
Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of. April 11, 
1948: 


Fimst WATER FOR BiG BasIN—IRRiIGATION 
Proyect OPENS THIS SPRING IN Pasco 
DIsTRICT 

(By Harry H. Harrison) 

A 80-year long dream will start coming 
true in a small way this spring in the vicin- 
ity of Pasco, Wash. 

For a long time, chambers of commerce 
in Spokane, Pasco, Ephrata and other Wash- 
ington cities have boosted ardenily for an 
irrigation project to bring life to arid soil 
in the central part of their State. It had 
boosters in civic leaders and Congressmen 
too. 

A few years ago their agitation bore fruit 
when off the planning boards of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation came the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project. Encom- 
passing 1,029,000 acres, it is the largest ever 
devised in this country. 

The project, larger than the State of Rhode 
Island, sprawls over much of four counties in 
Washington. In the summer of 1945 it came 
Officially into being when landowners signed 
contracts with Uncle Sam. What is to be 
the heart of the project—Grand Coulee 
Dam—already is ready. 

In the past 3 years much has been done 
towards completion of. the project. But 
years and millions of dollars more are needed. 
But in those 3 years, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation had readied a tiny part of the big 
system. So, sometime within the next few 
weeks, water will reach 5,400 acres, located 
about 12 miles northwest of Pasco. 

The start is small but significant. Not 
because millions of dollars already have been 
spent on the entire project, but because, as 
irrigationists claims, it will start shortly 
bringing more food into production for a 
hungry world. Also, it brings value worth 
millions (crops estimated in excess of $200,- 
000,000) to worthless acres. 

This year the 84 farms that make up what 
is cailed the Pasco unit will produce little 
in the way of food. It all depends just when 
water reaches the parched soil. Everything 
is ready to pump water from the nearby 
Columbia River except for several large elec- 
trical motors, some steel and electrical wir- 
ing. If they come not too late in the spring, 
fall potatoes can be planted, as well as cover 
grass crops for cattle. 

All in all, these irrigated areas probably 
will not affect the economy of the region as 
much as what is going on across the river 
at Richland, Wash. There General Electric 
Co., under supervision of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, is spending 
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$350,000,000 on expansion of the town and 
the plutonium-making plants nearby. 

But the Columbia Basin project, as well 
as the huge atomic energy development, has 
given that inland section of Washington a 
new prosperity. It is being reflected in the 
larger cities that supply the area. By air- 
line, the entire project lies less than 100 
miles west and south of Spokane, 145 miles 
east and south of Seattle and but 200 miles 
north and east of Portland. 

The impact later is expected to be terrific. 
Probably not more than 300 new people will 
move onto the 84 newly irrigated farms. 
But when water finally reaches all she 
1,029,000 acres some years hence the Unitec 
States Bureau of Reclamation estimates that 
85,000 new persons will come in to occupy 
17,000 farms, while another 170,000 will pro- 
vide social services in towns now already 
booming or in new villages to be created. 

The soil is suitable to a wide range of crops, 
Government tesis show: alfalfa, clovers, 
small grains, corn, flax, sugar beets, potatce 
mangels, field peas, onions, and many fruits 
and vegetables. Dairying, however, is sug- 
gested as a gocd principal source of income. 

For example, when the whole project is 
completed it could create a new Milk Bowl 
that eventually could support 198,000 milk 
cows. If the average production of a cow 
is computed at 26 pounds a year, that meaus 
a potential 44,000,000 pounds of new butter- 
fat alone. 

When will more acres be irrigated? That 
all depends on the economy-minded Con- 
gress. Many boosters of the project feel that 
Since this is an election year chances are 
good that President Truman's request for 
$48,000,000 for the project for the new fiscal 
year, starting July 1, will not be whittled 
down. 

These same boosters know, though, that 
western reclamation projects in the past few 
months have been the favorite targets of 
dollar-scrimping Congressmen. 








MONEY MOST IMPORTANT KEY TO FINISHING 
PROJECT 

Approximately $250,000,000 has keen spent 
on the project to date. That includes, of 
course, Grand Coulee Dam, which will pro- 
vide the electrical energy for pumping the 
billions of gallons of water. The huge dam, 
about 50 miles north of the start of the 
project, cost $1&0,000,000 and first went into 
service supplying the Northwest with power 
at the end of 1941. 

That means, then, that only about eal 
000,000 so far has been spent on the irrig 
tion proper in the 13 pease we enterprise 
got beyond the plannin stage. And 
of the $70,000,000, a \ppro3 ximately $35,200,000 
was spent in the current year, That in- 
cludes a carry-over from previous years of 
more than $4,000,000, plus a $13,584,000 sup- 
plemental appropriation made by Congress 
last December. Western Senators haven't 
forgotten the fight they had to put up on 
the Senate floor to get the supplemental 
money which was needed. Otherwise all 
work would have stopped. 

When compicted, what will the work cost? 
At existing prices for material and labor 
(unskilled labor on the project receives $1.30 
hourly), Project Manager Frank A. Banks 
estimates the over-all cost at $610,885,000. 
Of this sum irrigation structures would 
claim $377,000,000. The rest would include 
Coulee Dam and other installations at the 
time. 

Naturally no one expects Congress to ap- 
propriate the $360,885,000 needed to com- 
plete the project in any one year. But the 










Bureau of Reclamation does have a schedule 
it hopes to keep. Campaign now is for 
216,000 acres (including the Pasco unit 





be under irrigation by 1952, And that m 


* money—a lot of money. 


To attain that schedule it will require the 
present Congress to grant Pr lent Tru- 
man’s request for the next fi l year. After 
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that Congress must step the allotment up 
to $65,000,000 in 1950, $55,000,000 in 1951, 
and $50,000,000 in 1952, or a whopping total 
of 218,000,000 in the next 4 years. 

In any event, Uncle Sam is scheduled to 
get back every penny invested. Under the 
repayment plan set-up each landowner pays 
back his proportionate share of the costs. 
That ranges from $11.75 an acre for poor 
soil to $130.94 for the best, with the average 
at $85. And all in all the landowner or his 
descendants have 53 years to do it in. Part 
of the huge investment will be returned 
from Grand Coulee power sales. 

Most of the land in the whole project is 
owned privately. It is divided up this way: 
State of Washington 6.1 percent, railroads 
3.4 percent, United States Government, 9.5 
percent, and all others, 78.8 percent. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad (which 
owns 40,000 acres in the whole project) hap- 
pens to be the big landholder in the Pasco 
units, now approaching irrigation. The 
company has 34 farms out of the 84 units, 
and 2,467 out of the 5,400 acres. 

P. D. Edgell, western land agent for the 
Northern Pacific, at Seattle, says the rail- 
road’s farms will be sold just as soon as the 
area is platted by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and water is about available. He says 
the railroad will give preference to ex- 
servicemen. 

But the railroad, like all other business 
people interested in the project, will insist 
that the settler has financial backing, as well 
as some knowledge of farming with irriga- 
tion. The Bureau of Reclamation will give 
veterans preference by lot. 


SETTLERS TO BE SELECTED CAREFULLY TO INSURE 
PERMANENCE 


Cash or backing is needed. Most persons 
believe at least $3,000 in cash or equipment 
will be the minimum requirement. There 
also has been a move afoot at Pasco to have 
a group of business people in the towns in 
the area put up $100,000 in a nonprofit 
credit pool, which could be lent to new set- 
tlers. 

“What we don’t want,” says one Official, 
“are irresponsible persons who will farm a 
few years and then give up.” 

Leon L. Bailie, president of the South Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation district (the whole 
project is divided into three), which in- 
cludes Pasco units, takes an even gTaver 
view: 

“We have got to figure ways and means of 
making the carefuliy selected settlers stick. 
That is true for the whole area, but is par- 
ticularly important on this ground, which 
will be in the path of visiting Congressmen 
sent to see how the project is working out.” 

Bailie says experience has shown in other 
{rrigation projects in the West that the 
settler needs $2,090 cash and $1,000 credit. 

A more rugged individual is Sam Driggs, 
successful farmer in the Moses Lake section 
of the big project. He says: 

“We need settlers who will live in a base- 
ment a few years and spend money for bet- 
ter accommodations only as they earn it. 


It’s fine to talk of special credit corporations 
and solicit public funds for helping the 
settlers get started. But the more the set- 


tlers are required. to do for themselves the 
better chance there is they will stick if the 
roing gets tough.” 

The land will be sold at Bureau of Recla- 





mation appraised prices, which, without 
water, a ees about $10 an acre. No farm 
vi exceed the 160-acre maximum of the 
Bureau 


Some landowners already are on the scene 
in the Pasco unit, awaiting the water. For 
example, R. H. and E, E. Ferguson, father 
and son, have 55 acres apiece. 

W. W. Johnston, Bureau project develop- 


prinkling 
> water is available, they hcpe to sprinkle 


a wheat crop this fall. 


system over their acreage.” 


“Eventually,” he says, “the Fergusons plan 
to put their acreage into grass for sheep.” 

Another father-son combination is Alfred 
L. Hales and son. However, each has pur- 
chased a unit and they adjoin, making 280 
acres. They are installing sprinkler sys- 
tems, hoping to get a wheat crop this year, 
After that, the land will grow grass to sup- 
port more than 3,000 head of sheep. 

Much of the land to be sprinkled is un- 
suitable for gravity irrigation, being too 
steep. Also, it is located where sections of 
canals are subject to filling by wind-blown 
sand. Some of the sprinkling is along ex- 
perimental lines. The Bureau has a 14-acre 
tract in the Pasco unit for just that pur- 
pose. Sprinkling will be tried for garden 
crops, grass-legume pasture, and alfalfa for 
hay. 

Thus far, Uncle Sam has spent approxi- 
mately $1,700,000 on the Pasco unit, of 
which about #400,000 will be repaid by the 
irrigation district. The balance comes from 
power generated at Grand Coulee, about 110 
miles due north. The Pasco unit is at the 
southern tip of the whole project. George 
D. Wolf, 48, of Savage, Mont., has been named 
watermaster for the unit by the Bureau. 

Project Manager Banks warns that: “Con- 
clusions should not be drawn that the cost 
of constructing the Pasco unit can be used 
as a basis for logical comparison in building 
irrigation structures to serve the entire proj- 
ect. The Pasco unit, for example, is being 
used as a sort of proving ground for tests 
in the Bureau’s program seeking lower-cost 
canal linings. Such research, the Bureau 
believes, will pay considerable dividends in 
building the main irrigation system for this 
project and in the construction of other 
projects.” 

Pasco’s pumping plant, started on August 
6, 1946, has two centrifugal pumps, pushing 
Columbia River water at the rate of nearly 
500 gal'ons a second through large discharge 
pipes to headworks of the distribution sys- 
tem. This system will distribute it on the 
benchland through 23 miles of laterals and 
wasteways which are 170 feet higher than the 
river surface. 


RCOSERVOIR EQUALIZING BASIN COVERS 27 MILES 


At Coulee Dam 12 centrifugal pumps even- 
tually will be in operation, the largest of 
their kind in the world. Water from Lake 
Roosevelt, in back of Coulee Dam, will be 
pumped some 2 miles away to the start of a 
27-mile equalizing reservoir, from where it 
will course through miles and miles of canals 
and laterals to help quench the thirst of 
1,029,000 dry acres (average rainfall through- 
out the area is but 7% inches annually). 
This reservoir will hold about 1,150,000 acre- 
feet of water (an.acre-foot of water is enough 
water to cover an acre 1 foot deep). 

These 12 pumps will be so powerful, for 
example, that they will be able to lift a 
million pounds cf water 280 feet per second. 
That is equivalent to pushing 500 tons of 
water to the top of a 27-story building every 
second. 

The thousands of vast, flat acres that ex- 
tend northward from the Pasco unit are 
studded and scarred with many parts of the 
project. Some are under construction, some 
completed. Some day the various parts will 
all be hooked together. 

For example, the back end of the 27-mile 
equalizing reservoir constitutes a 10,000-foot 
concrete wall, varying from 5 to 13 feet in 
height, not including a 4-foot foundation in 
a trench cut into the lava bedrock. It cost 
$2,750,000 and, grouted to bedrock, is in- 
tended to curb possible seepage under the 
earth-fill dam which will rise over it. How- 
ever, now it runs up and down hill, standing 
out in the bare landscape much like the great 
wall of China. 

All this spending, which has reached at 
least $250,000,000, quite naturally has had 
a boom effect in much of the area. Ephrata, 
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Wash., for example, now has a population of 
more than 3,300. It was only 951 in 1940. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has about 1,500 
employees, all classes. Contractors on the 
huge project averaged 885 last year, with a 
midsummer peak last year of about 2,100 
workers. How many are employed this year 
depends on how much money Congress allo- 
cates the project. 

Meanwhile water will- bring life to 5,400 
acres near Pasco this spring for sure. 





False Issue—Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER * 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles entitled “False Issue— 
Communism” which appeared in the New 
York Post on April 14, 1948: 


FALSE ISSUE: COMMUNISM—PALESTINE’S FOES 
TRY TO DRAG RED HERRING OVER THE TRAIL OF 
JUSTICE AND LOGIC 


(By Observer) 


The Arab League offers cynically to join 
the western bloc on the condition that Jew- 
ish Palestine be sacrificed. Not long ago the 
league threatened to go over to Russia if 
the Palestine problem was not solved to its 
liking. The league bargains with the con- 
science of the world and offers as the price, 
the impotent military strength of Arabia, 
nil and nihil that it is. 

In other words, if Jewish Palestine is de- 
livered to their mercy, then will they give in 
return? No, then they will agree to accept 
American dollars through ERP. In time of 
war, anyway, they will side with the winning 
party, as they did during World War IT, when 
they crossed the fence less than 30 days be- 
fore the fall of Berlin. 

The U.S.S8.R. is accused of trying to use the 
situation in Palestine for its own ends, The 
truth is that Russia, being reluctant to make 
war with atom-armed America, by her atti- 
tude in the Palestinian question, tried to 
free America of the fear that she is plotting 
against American interests in the Middle 
East. Had Russia opposed partition, she 
might have won the friendship of the Arab 
states with their oil, and voices charging that 
she did so as a political maneuver would 
have been justified. 

By going along with the United States on 
the program of partition, Russia showed that 
she did not intend to use the Palestinian 
problem to antagonize the United States. 

Having voted for partition, Russia is ac- 
cused of plotting in the Middle East against 
America; having voted against partition, Rus- 
sia would certainly have left herself open to 
the same accusation. How should she have 
voted in order not to provoke suspicion? 

Immediately before Mr. Austin, the Ameri- 
can delegate to the Security Council, an- 
nounced the reversal of the American stand 
on Palestine, the Lebanese delegate, Mr. 
Chamoun, in a speech, declared that the 
plan adopted by the United Nations would 
lead to penetration of communism into the 
Middle East. 

For a time a subversive propaganda cam- 
paign on the Goebbels motif of Communists 
and Jews was going on behind the scenes. 
The ideology of dictatorship has an appeal 
for an Arab, not for a Jew. 

The work of spreading the lie that thou- 
sands of Communists are infiltrating from 
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the Balkan countries is carried on, not only 
by the Arabs, but by the British propaganda 


as well. Actually, all these immigrants were 
£ ed by Zionist organizations in the lands 
of ir departure. 





Thus, this propaganda is as clumsy as the 
report put out by British official circles 
> the Zionist organization with kid- 


Jewish children from their parents, 


] ing v 


to counteract world indignation at the send- 
ing of the refugees of the ship Exodus in 
1927, who had already stepped on the soil of 
Palestine, to vacant camps in Germany. 

rhe Palestinian problem should rather be 
used to build peace. Just as from one 
c 1, new crystals grow, so the proper solu- 
tion of the Pa lestinian problem, based on an 
agreemen 1t between the major powers, would 
lead to the proper solution of other prob- 
lems in dispute and world peace would 
follov 


Put, also with the war chances growing 
c Jewish Palestine, as stronghold of 
democracy and as the only productive coun- 
try in the Middle East, should not be 
C yed. , Strategically, Palestine played 
a major role in the Middle East in World 
War IT; the victory at El Alamein would not 
have been won had it not been for the 
Pal “hinterland” with its production, 
i em of private enterprise in the spirit 
of free competition, and the enthusiasm of 
the Jewish people for real democracy. 

On March 27, three Senators, CHAvEz of 
New Mexico, Democrat; MaGnuson of Wash- 
ing, Democrat; and Capper of Kansas, Re- 
publican, wrote to Secretary Marshall: “Ir- 
respective of our views in the matter, the fact 
remains that the Jewish nation exists in Pal- 
estine. This nation has some 200,000 able- 
bodied men and women who are mobilized 
to defend their country. Unless we endeavor 
to establish friendly relations and have an 
alliance with them, we will force them to 
seek protection from Communist Russia 
against the forces poised to attack them.” 

They § ressed also that Jews, as allies, are 
a better choice than the Arabs. 

It would be disastrous for mankind if 
America’s ill-conceived policy in the Middle 
East should sacrifice justice to power politics, 
especially power politics based on the false 
premise that the Arab states are an effective 
military ally, 

As far as the oil of the Middle East is con- 
cerned, it is already trivial to repeat that 
this oil and installation for its exportation 
will be of no service to the United States, in 
case of war, but may be of service to her 
potential enemy, 





Pay Raise for Federal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram on April 13, 1948. The 
reasons given in this editorial justifying 
& pay raise for Federal employees are, 
to my mind, unanswerable: 

JUSTIFIED PAY RAISE 
_When complaint is heard about the ineffi- 
clency of Federal employees, the workers in 
the postal system are rarely included. As a 
Class, these workers are recognized as being 
among the best and most efficient in the 
Government service. In comparison with the 
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responsibilities their duties involve, they like- 
wise are among the most poorly paid. 

Up until 1945 postal employees had re- 
ceived no increase in basic pay since 1925, 
Two raises since then have not brought it to 
a lavish scaie. The beginning postal clerk or 
letter carrier receives, in this day of high 
prices, $2,100 a yesx. The top limit that can 
be reached after years cf service is $3,100, plus 
a slight addition ju longevity pay. The in- 
crease won in 1$45 virtually was nullified by 
elimination of overtime — A similar 
$400 increase the next year offset by the 
rising cost of living. 

Three bills to boost the pay of postal work- 
ers to a level more nearly in keeping with 
present conditions are pending in Congress 
One of them, favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Commiitee, 
would add $800 a year to the basic scale of 
postal employees and would increase the pay 
of other Government workers by $650 a year. 

Undoubtedly a raise in any amount would 
be welcomed by all Federal employees, but 
the handlers "i mail are especially deserving. 
Because they started lower in the pay scale, 
their ae tion still lags behind that of 
comparable Government workers, despite the 
modest gains in 1945 and 1946. Whether or 
not the $800 a year specified in the pending 
ate is the proper figure, a raise SO. & e = 





behind in the cost- of-living race is justif sed. 

In spite of the high costs of Government 
and the need for economy in its operations, 
Congress can afford to grant a raise to this 
group of employees purely on the basis that 
“a laborer is worthy of his hire.’ 





Operation Oleo Versus Operation Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on the radio Sunday night, 
April 11, Mr. Walter Winchell stated that 
armed forces were needed in Alaska. My 
first thought was why not send the bat- 
talion that is fighting the farmers, the 
dairy farmers I mean, in regard to 'pro- 
viding butter for the armed forces, and 
see that they go to Alaska and take care 
of that situation. 

In the north, of course, animal fats 
would be preferable to vegetable oils. 
The people in Alaska need a fat that can 
be absorbed at body temperatures. Does 
not the Eskimo diet indicate that an an- 
imal fat is the main part of the Eskimo 
diet? 

A subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee has been holding hearings in 

egard to changing the law so oleo could 
be more fully used in place of butter in 
the armed forces and in hospitals. Large 
number of the armed forces testified. 
One of the armed services scientists ap- 
peared to be arather good witness. Some 
of the others not so good. One of the 
witnesses, who was supporting the legis- 
lation, was asked by Congressman CoLE 
of New York as to how long he had spent 
in studying up on the subject and he said 
about a week or 10 days. It would take 
longer than 10 days to read up on the 
phoney experiments carried on in re- 


. gard to oleo. 
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The housewife has been led to believe 
by the oleo propaganda that the price 
of oleo will drop 10 cents per pound if 
the oleo bill is passed. Anyone familiar 
with the prob! em knot vs this is not true. 
The propaganda is based on false, mis- 
leading information—part truth, little 
truth, and no truth have been resorted 
to. The largest possible reduction in the 
cost of living could not be over 8 cents a 
year per person even if nothing but oleo- 
margarine was used as a spread. If the 
consumers knew this fact, my corres- 
pondence indicates that there would be 
little or no demand for this legislation, 
except for the 26 corporations who ha 
a monopoly on the American market for 
the commodity. 

I have received many protests from 
men in the service because they feel that 
they have not been provided sufiicient 
dairy products. 





Chelsea Resolution 
XTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7 1948 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Spea ker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 





REMARKS 


IN THE 


lowing resolution that I have received 
from the board of aldermen, Chelsea, 
Mass., protesting the action of the 


United Nations Council in reversing its 
Palestine-partition policy: 
CiTy OF CHELSEA, MAss., 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boarp or ALDERMEN, 
City Hall, April 6, 1948. 

The board of aldermen protest the action 
of the Council of the UN in reversing its 
Palestine-partition policy. It is certain that 
this action will not be an aid for the pres- 
ervation of world peace. 

The board of aldermen endorses the call 
for prayer and protest by the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America, and the Rabbinical Assembly 
of America, and the proposed closing of es- 
tablishments of the members of the retail- 
merchants division of the chamber of com- 
merce for 1 hour from 5 to 6 p. m. 

The board of aldermen also urge those 
friends of Chelsea who believe in a home- 
land for all peoples, not to trade or attempt 
to trade in any store during the said hour. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the local Zionist association, the 
United Nations, the President of the United 
States, Senators SALTONSTALL and LODGE, Jr., 
and Congressman LANE. 

JOSEPH B. GREENFIELD, 
ANDREW P. MURPHY, 
JOSEPH MARGOLIs, 
GrorGE GALLANT, 
Harry CoLtun, 

RosertT H. BROWN, 
Davip NEWMAN, 

JOSEPH H. THORNTON, 


In board of aldermen April 8, 1948, 
adopted. 
Approved, April 10, 1948 
Tuomas A. KEATING, Moyor, 


A true copy. 
Attest: 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Post on April 14, 1948: 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


A new new state has been born in the 
world, dedicated to freedom, equality under 
the law, democracy, and self-government. 

It is a solemn occasion, filled with the 
courage of idealism and dedication to a just 
cause. Nowhere in the world should the re- 
sponse be as instant, as spontaneous, and as 
friendly as from the United States of Amer- 
ica, born of a similar desperate need, dedi- 
cated to the same noble purposes. 

Recognition of the new Jewish state of 
Palestine should be immediate—not alone 
from the United States but from the United 
Nations, through the Palestine Commission 
ily instructed by the General Assem- 
bly last November 20 to bring forth such a 
state. 

“We are resolved this day,” reads the 
proclamation of the general council of the 
World Zionist Organization, “that the termi- 
nation of the mandatory government of the 
Palestine shall in fact mark the end of all 
foreign domination in this country. With 
the termination of this mandatory rule a 
government of the Jewish state shall come 
into being. 

“In this hour we turn to the Arab citizens 
of the Jewish state and our Arab neighbors. 
We offer peace and friendship. We desire to 
build our state in common with the Arabs as 
equal citizens. 
Their future and ours rest On common en- 
deavor. Sure in the justice of our cause we 
are ready to give our all to its achievement.” 

The recital of the history of the mandate 
being terminated May 15 without having 
been brought to fulfillment cannot fail to 
move the emotions of all who love justice 
and liberty profoundly. 

The despicable capture and detention in 
British concentration camps of the hundreds 
of thousands of Jews, men, women, and chil- 
dren, who in their hour of most desperate 
need have been forcibly prevented from en- 
tering the homeland set up under the Bal- 
four Declaration and mandated under the 
League; and the forcible removal of others 
who had already entered, is a black record. 

The alliance of Great Britain's policy with 
the Nazi-loving war criminal Husseini, and 
the sl:ameful allegiance of the United States 
to this betrayal of the world’s sacred trust, 
should be as beyond endurance of all of us, 
who as citizens share responsibility for it, 
as it is intolerable for the Jews who are its 
victims. 

The time for us to erase this shameful 
support of dishonor is running out. 

The United States of America continues 
to champion the cause of the Mufti—the 
cause of murder and terror and religious 
war and intolerance in Jerusalem as well as 
in all Palestine—against the Jews who have 
sought only the fulfillment of our solemn 
obligations. 

The administration still apparently be- 
lieves that the citizens of this country can 
be aroused to blatant anti-Semitism on the 
wholly false and already debunked issue 
that our national security demanded such 
dishonor. 

The United Nations Palestine Commis- 
sion, still lacking the moral courage to carry 





sole 





Our freedom is their freedom, 


out its duties in the face of opposition by 
the United States and by the Arab League, 
has yet a short time to recapture its in- 
tegrity, and with it restore the great moral 
force for peace with justice that was the 
United Nations until the great United States 
deliberately attempted to inflict the mortal 
blow of a reversal of Palestinian policy. 

Not all the oil in Arabia—nor all the dol- 
lar profits of a century—can make our pres- 
ent course palatable to a people whose con- 
tempt for bribery and disgust with chicanery 
will finally sweep such base misrepresenta- 
tives from office and from any position of 
trust. 

The General Assembly Friday must refuse 
to dishonor its own integrity. It must refuse 
to yield to the combined pressure of the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Arab 
League to reverse the Palestine decision. 

Instead, it must reaffirm the instructions 
to the Palestine Commission for establish- 
ment of a world trusteeship in Jerusalem and 
a Jewish state and an Arab state in Pal- 
estine. 

Recognition of the new Jewish state as the 
first step in that program should be unan- 
imous. Placing of a United Nations guard 
in Jerusalem to keep peace and order and to 
stop the warfare embarked upon by guerrilla 
Arabs must be instituted at once. 

The United States both within and with- 
out the United Nations must extend all aid 
to this newest democratic ally of a rule of 
justice and law. 





Americans All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Dr, Daniel A. Poling 
which appeared in the New York Post on 
April 14, 1948. 

AMERICANS ALL 
(By Dr. Daniel A. Poling) 


The growing tragedy in Palestine promises 
nothing of good to the world. Here is a 
brutal little war—and a shooting war—that 
should never have been, that need not have 
been. And those who engage in it are not 
responsible for it. The daily killings, the 
ruthless disregard for life, the hunger, starv- 
ation, and bitter hate that strike at women 
and children, too, are the direct responsi- 
bility of the great nations. 

The evil thing began with a broken vow, 
when the Balfour agreement was scuttled. 
It has continued with deceit and subterfuge 
up to this time. Partition, for which the 
UN is chiefly responsible, is now just an- 
other debacle. Steadily the tide of blood 
widens and deepens. What will happen if 
the UN, particularly the United States and 
Great Britain, do not act more promptly 
and decisively than they give indication of 
acting is too terrible to contemplate. 

Kenneth L. Dixon, forthright correspond- 
ent, has described the joy of Jews and Arabs 
together when last November they thought 
the settlement had been made and that a 
great peace would come. Other forces than 
those within Palestine are responsible for the 
beginning of organized killings. Among all 
the sinister captains of this mounting death, 
the Grand Mufti is first and foremost. But 
even he would have failed as miserably in 
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Palestine as he failed when he served with 
Hitler, had the UN resolutely implementeq 
partition and had the United States not 
failed the UN. 

Arabs and Jews who were friends and who 
but for power politics still would be friends, 
are the hapless victims not of their weakness, 
but of our misused strength. Correspondent 
Dixon believes, and I believe, and the Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine believe that while 
there would be minor disturbances in a pe- 
ried of readjustment, partition itself could 
be made effective. Outside interference and 
reversed decisions destroyed that hope. Now 
we must act to avoid one of the greatest 
pogroms of history. 





America’s Honored War Dead—Among the 
First To Leave, and Among the Last To 
Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, the press of 
our country almost daily recalls to us in 
vivid fashion the unlimited sacrifices 
made in behalf of our country and its 
people by so many of the finest of our 
youth who were killed during the late 
war. Daily accounts of the continuing 
return of their bodies for reburial on 
American soil keeps us mindful of the 
infinite debt we owe them. 

Rev. August F. Bender, pastor emeritus 
of the Second Reformed Church and 
Protestant chaplain of the Jersey City 
Police Department, has rendered solemn 
tribute in verse to the honored war dead, 
which because of its timeliness as well as 
innate worth, I am pleased to insert. 
AMERICA’S HONORED WAR DEAD—AMONG THE 

FIRST TO LEAVE, AND AMONG THE LAST TO 

RETURN 
Rest in your “Family-Plot,” ye Brave! 

May thankful hearts e’er visit your grave! 

Your dirge be the moaning wave 

"Neath which countless “Freemen” sleep in 
peace! 


O, there was mourning, when ye fell! 

*"Mongst “Comrades” and “Loved Ones” a 
solemn knell! 

An agony, a sad, tearful farewell, 

Which, true to your memory, will never 
cease! 


Rest with your silent solemn fame! 
“America” keeps record of your name! 
And never can a touch of shame 
Darken your buried brow! 


Life’s parting beams were in your eye! 
Life’s closing accents on your tongue! 

When ’round you, pealing to the sky. 
The shout of “Victory” rung! 


Then, ’ere your gallant spirit fled 

A smile so bright illumed your face 
O, never of the light it shed, 

Shall memory lose a trace! 


Your's was a death, whose rapture high, 
Transcended all that life could yield! 
Your warmest prayer was so to die! 
So, “Old Glory” gallantly to shield! 


And they may feel, who loved you most, 
Just pride, holy and most pure! 
eath Has No Power O’er Those Who Boast 
Their Treasure With God Secure! 





Essay by Tom McCormick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the fact that Mr. Tom McCor- 
mick, of 20 Ross Avenue, St. Bernard, of 
the Second Congressional District of 
Ohio, was one of the prize winners in the 
1948 essay contest conducted by the De- 
partment of Ohio, the American Legion, 
for the pupils of the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades of the Ohio 
schools. He wrote a very fine essay on 
How Can the United Nations Become 
More Effective, which I wish to insert in 
the Recorp at this point: 
HOW CAN THE UNITED NATIONS BE MADE MORE 
EFFECTIVE? 
(By Tom McCormick) 


The United Nations is a very young organi- 
zation. Born at San Francisco in April 1945, 
it should be like a new spring leaf in its en- 
ergy and latent power. Sadly, enough, it can 
better be likened, in its shambling ineffi- 
ciency, to a bit of dead, autumn foliage. 
No organization ever started its career with 
higher aspirations. The United Nations 
Charter glibly outlines its lofty three-fold 
purpose to maintain international peace and 
security, to protect and expand human free- 
dom, to promote human welfare. These are 
fine goals, everyone agrees, but one is forced 
to judge an organization not so much by its 
theories and ideals as by its accomplishments. 
By the latter criterion, the UN is a dismal 
failure. Civil strife rages throughout the 
world. Wars, revolutions, massacres, politi- 
cal upheavals, shatter countries of the Far 
East, Greece, Poland, Latin America, and 
others. Everywhere scientists and bacteriolo- 
gists work and dream of horrible weapons for 
use in a possible world war III. And what 
has the UN done—what is it doing—about 
it? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

The trouble seems to be more that the 
UN is not able to function to save the world 
than that it does not wish to. Its kindly 
offices are blocked by mechanical faults, by 
its construction, Its powers are partitioned 
into two separate divisions—the Security 
Council (concerning itself with problems of 
peace and security), and the General Assem- 
bly (charged with problems of human rights 
and welfare). Let us look more closely at the 
former, for it is there that the deadlock, lead- 
ing to the present frustration, lies. The 
Security Council consists of five permanent 
members—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, China, and Soviet Russia—and six 
alternating members, selected by rotation 
from among the smaller nations by the As- 
sembly. If any one of the Big Five votes 
“No” to any proposed plan or measure, that 
plan or measure is promptly killed, vetoed. 
There have been during the short history of 
the UN, 24 such vetoes, 22 by action of Russia 
alone, 

There are two possible ways of remedying 
this glaring fault—both simple and practical, 
and both invoiving amending the Charter 
to improve the justice and equality of the 
Security Council. One suggested change 
might make a two-thirds majority vote (in- 
cluding three of the Big Five) sufficient to 
institute a measure. This would preserve 
the rights and responsibilities of the victor 
nations, while preventing “dog in the man- 
ger” tactics. The other suggested change 
might preserve the absolute veto of the per- 
manent powers, but limit its application to 
matters of war or economic boycott. 
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Timorous souls shudder and say, “But 
either of those changes would cause the 
Soviets to withdraw from the United Na- 
tions.” What then? Russia’s consistent 
vetoing policy has been the rope strangling 
all honest efforts toward peace and prosper- 
ity. Let them go. Universal democracy 
would be lined up against them, and their 
true natures revealed to their own duped 
peoples. The world would profit more from 
releasing a stiff-necked communistic heckler 
than by trying to placate it. Moreover, with 
Russia’s mounting debts, internal disorgan- 
ization, and industrial dependency upon the 
western democracies, that Government would 
be forced to cooperate or to dissolve in 
bankruptcy. 

So let the United Nations fearlessly and 
courageously amend its Charter to speed 
immediate constructive legislation in behalf 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. The United Nations is the world’s 
only hope. It must be made to work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
H. B. Martin, tate conservationist, 
United States Soil Conservation Service, 
at a meeting of the Red River Valley Im- 
provement Association, Shreveport, La., 
April 6 and 7, 1948: 


In recent years a step of great significance 
has been taken in the effort of our Nation to 
solve the problem of the orderly disposal of 
surplus rainfall. The Department of Agri- 
culture and the Corps of Engineers are en- 
gaged in a common assault upon the prob- 
lem. The attack is under way. We no longer 
are theorizing in this program; we no longer 
are forced to prove principles; we are now 
carrying out joint campaigns in the interest 
of flood control. One of these campaigns, of 
course, has for its operation plan the use 
of downstream fortifications, such as levees 
and revetments, supported by reservoirs, to 
reduce the destructiveness of floodwaters on 
streams. The other of these campaigns 
makes use of means of slowing down the 
water as it moves off the land, but it also take 
into account the absorptive qualities of the 
soil and the benefits that may be derived, not 
alone from reducing erosion and flood dam- 
age but in the more profitable use of water 
for agricultural production. 

A man who begins a study of the upstream 
phase of the flocd-control problem is apt to 
wonder that we have waited so long to recog- 
nize the opportunity for soil protection, bet- 
ter use of water, and for lessening flood dam- 
age all at the same time. We have, indeed, 
been derelict. In our Nation’s history a few 
voices have been raised from time to time 
against wasteful land practices. Even in the 
Revolution days some of the leaders cried out 
against the farming methods which permit- 
ted gullies to eat their way across cropland. 
But there was little interest even up into our 
own generation simply because there was so 
much land for agricultural production that 
people could not be bothered with a problem 
that seemed so far ahead. 

Finally, however, the dust storms of the 
1930’s and the increasing intensity of floods 
in those years excited the concern of some 
The Soil Ero- 
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sion Service was the result. However, it was 
not long until it was learned that the prob- 
lem of protecting our agricultural land was 
a far bigger one than anyone had imagined 
and that millions of acres already had been 
destroyed by improper farming methods. 

So the Soil Erosion Service became the Soil 
Conservation Service with expanded respon- 
sibilities. 

A statement of the purpose of the Soil Con- 
servation Service was contained in a recent 
document issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“The Soil Conservation Service,” this state- 
ment said, “is responsible for the develop- 
ment and the prosecution of a national pro- 
gram to bring about physical adjustments in 
land use that will further human welfare, 
conserve natural resources, establish a per- 
manent and balanced agriculture and reduce 
the hazards of flcods and siltation.” 

The statement goes on to say that primarily 
the service furnishes technical assistance to 
farmers and ranchers in soil-conservation 
districts, and a little later it adds this: “The 
soil- and water-conserving practices and land- 
use measures are determined by acre-by-acre 
surveys to learn the land’s capabilities and 
its needs according to topography, soil types, 
degree of erosion, vegetation, rainfall, and 
other factors affecting conservation, irriga- 
tion, and drainage activities.” 

These statements define the aim and fix 
the goal of the Soil Conservation Service. 

This ccuntry has destroyed its soil re- 
sources at a faster rate than any country in 
the world. Many people now realize this 
shameful waste must be stopped if we are 
to remain a strong, free country. 

A few years ago the Farmer-Stockman 
magazine published photographs cf a gullied 
field and a deserted house and offered a prize 
for the best 100-word story describing the 


pictures. More than 600 replies were re- 
ceived. An Indian won the prize. His let- 
ter is good enough to repeat here. e wrote: 


“Both pictures show white man crazy. 
Make big tepee. Plow hill. Water wash; 
wind blow soil. Grass gone, door gone, win- 
dow gone; whole place gone to hell. Buck 
gone, squaw too. Papoose gone. No chucka- 
way, no pig, no corn, no cow, no hay, no pony. 

“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Buffalo 
eat. Indian eat buffalo. Hide make tepee, 
make moccasin. Indian no make terrace, no 
build dam, no give damn. All time eat. No 
hunt job, no hitchhike, no ask relief. No 
shoot pig. Great Spirit make grass. Indian 
no waste anything. Indian no work. White 
man heap loco.” 

It is sadly true that the white man has 
been heap loco. When white man came to 
this continent there were probably some- 
thing over 550,000,000 to 600,000,000 acres of 
good tillable land. Our surveys show that 
we have remaining only about 460,000,000 
acres of first-class cropland and that all but 
about 100,000,000 acres of this land is subject 
to erosion. 

We know that, in spite of our efforts to 
halt erosion and to correct our abuse of land, 
we still are losing topsoil at a rapid rate. 
At the same time we are gaining in popula- 
tion. Within a number of years, as these 
trends continue, we will reach a point at 
which we have just enough cropland and 
rangeland and woodiand to maintain our 
population. When that time comes we will 
no longer be approaching a crisis. We shall 
have arrived. 

Our first job then is to act quickly to halt 
this rapid rate of erosion which is taking 
500,000 acres of good soil from use each year. 
We are late of course in getting started, but 
not too late. We know now through the 
work we already have done that we can ac- 


complish such a task, tremendous though it 
may be. 
But how long will this job take? We have 


the answer, we believe. One-fourth of the 
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land which we say is still suitable for cultiva- 
tion is in what we term critical condition. 
Another one-fourth is in serious condition. 
Based on experience that we have had, we be- 
lieve that the lands in critical condition 
must be treated in from 5 to 15 years if they 
are not to be permanently damaged. The 
lands in serious condition should be treated 
within from 15 to 20 years. Other lands, 
which are deteriorating more slowly, can wait 
longer periods for treatment. 

We hear discussion from time to time 
of a new land policy. I think we can rest as- 
sured that, regardless of other demands upon 
our attention, one of the most important 
tasks for our lawmakers is the development 
of a policy which will permanently provide 
for the conservation of our land as the 
foundation of our agriculture and, as such, 
a bulwark of our national security. 

Let me quote from a report by Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, of the Soil Conservation Service, to 
the cotton subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: 

“The net objective of any land-conserva- 
tion policy, of course, should be the perma- 
nent protection and sound development, as 
needed, of the Nation’s remaining areas of 
productive land—along with the companion 
resource of water—in order to assure our 
ability to produce indefinitely at least a nu- 
tritionally adequate diet for all of our people 
and, additionally, to produce from year to 
year as large a volume of food and other 
agricultural products, such as timber, fiber, 
oil, tobacco, and wood, as may be in demand 
by consumers, industry, or for export. Pro- 
tection and efficient management of our for- 
ests should also be an important objective.” 

I feel that I can discuss the over-all con- 
servation problem at this time because the 
principles of sound land use are inseparable 
from some of the problems which are con- 
nected with the control of water flow in 
streams. 

We know that the soil is, next to the 
oceans, the earth’s greatest reservoir for 
water. We have learned, too, that neglect 
of soil can make it useless as a blotter for 
rainfall, as well as render it useless for the 
production of crops. We have learned that 
soil can be managed so that it will perform 
a continuing service to mankind and that 
this right use will enable soil to absorb 
moisture and to hold it for plant growth. 

In watershed treatment in aid of flood 
control, would go a little further than we nor- 
mally would for soil conservation. Emphasis 
is placed on retarding run-off beyond the re- 
quirements of soil conservation. 

In soil conservation the farmer first applies 
the measures needed to tie his land down 
permanently and to halt erosion, then uses 
the land in such a way that it can yield its 
best on a continuing basis and become in- 
creasingly productive as seasons pass. 

The measures which help to halt erosion 
include contour cultivation, the use of soil- 
improving and soil-protecting vegetation, 
crop rotations, terrace systems, diversion ter- 
races, reforestation and woodland manage- 
ment, the sodding and seeding of pasture 
land, and protection from overgrazing and 
burning. There are other measures which 
can be added to retard run-off, but which are 
not commonly used in soil conservation. 
These measures include gully-control struc- 
tures, small detention reservoirs, diversions, 
sediment traps, revegetation of critical flood 
and sediment source areas, retention dikes on 
pasture land, and Federal purchase and treat- 
ment of land which* cannot be treated in 
private ownership. 

The last-named measures constitute the 
connecting link between soil conservation 
and the downstream program of flood con- 
trol. 

Since the farmer does not need the special 
measures in an on-the-farm program, the 
greater share of the benefits from a soil- 
conservation flood-control program of course 


accrues to the public. It is only proper, 
therefore, that the public bear a propor- 
tionate share of the cost. The farmer bears 
about three-fourths of the cost of applying 
needed soil-conservation measures on his 
land, most of this being represented in labor, 
equipment, purchase of seed, fertilizer, and 
so on. In a soil-conservation flood-control 
program the public bears a larger share of 
the cost burden, and because of the damages 
that delay would involve, the work is car- 
ried out in a much shorter time. 4 

A raindrop, of course, is a minor natural 
phenomenon. It falls with a certain ve- 
locity, and when it strikes it explodes with 
a tiny, shattering effect. Under a long suc- 
cession of these minute blows, unprotected 
soil churns into a muddy soup with soil 
particles in suspension. More drops fall and 
run-off begins. 

Dr. H. H. Bennett, the Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, some years ago used 
this illustration. When a pitcher of water, 
he said, is spilled on the surface of a tilted 
wooden table, the water rushes off immedi- 
ately and forms a puddle on the floor. But 
if the hard wooden table is covered with a 
blotter and then a heavy Turkish towel, most 
of the water is absorbed; the excess is im- 
peded and spread in its downward flow by 
the nap of the towel. 

This principle applies to the land. When 
the land is bare, the raindrops falling on it 
rush off to the nearest stream or river, just 
as the water rushes off the tilted table onto 
the floor. When the land is covered with 
rich absorptive topsoil, made porous by the 
hidden conduits of burrowing earthworms, 
insects, and the roots of plants, as well as 
the natural granularity of such soll, you 
have a blotter for rain. And vegetation, like 
the nap of the towel, forms countlesss tiny 
impediments to the downhill flow of any ex- 
cess rain water which the soil is unable to 
absorb. Vegetation and vegetative litter, 
functioning as a screen, serve to keep open 
the multitude of passageways into the soil 
by preventing their clogging with eroded 
material carried in suspension. This applies 
to forested areas and grassland areas alike. 

The flood-control program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1936 by Public Law 738. The pur- 
pose of this law was to coordinate the flood- 
control activities of the Agriculture and War 
Departments. Its passage was recognition 
of the effects of water conservation, run-off 
retardation and erosion-prevention meas- 
ures as a part of any program to control flood- 
waters. 

This law specifically provided that Fed- 
eral investigations and improvements of 
rivers and other waterways for flood control 
and allied purposes shall be under the juris- 
diction of and rhall be prosecuted by the War 
Department. 

It stipulated that Federal investigations 
of watersheds and measures for run-off and 
water-flow retardation and soil-erosion pre- 
vention on watersheds shall be under the 
jurisdiction of and shall be prosecuted by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Subsequently the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for making exami- 
nations and surveys of watersheds was ex- 
tended to include the watersheds of all 
streams and waterways which the War De- 
partment had been authorized to investigate. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 authorized 
the Department of Agriculture to. carry out 
“works of improvement for run-off and 
water-flow retardation ana soil-erosion pre- 
vention” in 11 watersheds in the United 
States. These watersheds included the 
Washita River in Oklahoma and Texas and 
the Trinity and Middle Colorado Rivers of 
Texas. 

To the Soil Conservation Service went the 
responsibility for investigations in water- 
sheds which are principally agricultural land. 
The Forest Service was assigned responsibil- 
ity for investigations on land primarily in 


forests, and the two services were to coordi. . 
nate activities on watersheds having sub. 
stantial areas of both forest and agricu)-. 
tural land. 

The steps in conducting a watershed pro. 
gram are these briefly: 

1. The people must ask for a preliminary 
examination, making their wishes known to 
their representatives in Congress. A pre- 
liminary examination must be authorized by 
Congress. It is to show whether works of 
improvement for run-off and water-fiow re- 
tardation and soil-erosion prevention in the 
interest of flood control appear sufficiently 
feasible to warrant further investigation. 

2. A flood-contro! survey then may be un- 
dertaken if the findings in the preliminary 
investigation warrant it. 

3. A flood-control survey to determine the 
feasibility of a program to be conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture on a specific 
watershed. 

4. The report of this survey goes to Con- 
gress for consideration. 

5. Congress, then can adopt the report and 
authorize the recommended flood-control 
program. 

6. Congress next must appropriate funds 
for operations, allocating the funds. 

Operations are carried out on watersheds 
in accordance With work plans that have been 
developed. These plans are prepared in co- 
operation with soil-conservation districts, but 
they follow the pattern of the survey report. 

Assistance by the Soil Conservation Service 
in the form of materials, supplies, equipment, 
and help by technically trained personne! is 
made available in line with the recommen- 
dations of the survey report and with the 
needs as shown by the work plans. 

Practices and works in aid of flood-control 
are worked out simultaneously with plans for 
regular district operations. 

I think it may be interesting to review 
briefly what happened in the course of get- 
ting a soil-conservation program in the in- 
terest of flood control under way in the 
Washita River watershed in Oklahoma. The 
Washita empties into the Red River so it 
seems an appropriate example. 

The people residing in the Washita water- 
shed had become increasingly alarmed over 
the growing intensity of floods on the 
Washita. There had been floods in the early 
days of settlement, but they were not as 
severe as the later ones. A flood in 1934 re- 
sulted in the death of a number of citizens 
and in much damage to agriculture and to 
property. The citizens of the watershed ap- 
pealed through their representatives in Con- 
gress for help. 

Section 6 of the Flood Control Act of June 
22, 1936, voted by the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, said this: “The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to cause to 
be made preliminary examination and sur- 
veys for run-off and water-flow retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention on the watershed 
of the Washita River, Okla. and Texas.” 

In 1938 a preliminary examination of the 
watershed was undertaken by representa- 
tives of the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics working with the 
Soil Conservation Service. Field work was 
completed in September 1939, and prepara- 
tion of the report was finished 11 months 
later. 

This report showed the need of flood con- 
trol on the Washita. It went into the his- 
tory of the watershed and its people, soil 
types, climate and rainfall, the effect of 
changing economic conditions. For example, 
it was found that rainfall in the watershed 
ranged from 38 inches annually at the mouth 
to about 22 inches at the upper end of th« 
stream. It was found that in the Red River 
floods of 1908, 1927, and 1930 the Washita 
contributed 29, 38, and 42 percent, respcc- 
tively, in volume. The Washita’s annu®l 
contribution in water to the Red River was 
shown to be about 1,120,000 acre-feet. 
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It was also found that erosion in the water- 
shed was greatly increased when World War I 
made cotton a crop much in demand, that 
the soil lost between 1918 and 1938 ranged 
-om 114 acre-feet per square mile in Texas 
9 ecre-feet per square mile in western 

ma. It was estimated that the losses 
of farmers due to declining yields amounted 
to $4,006,900 annually since 1918. 

The cost of a remedial program was esti- 
mated by the report at $10,577,225, of which 
91.9 would be borne by flocd-control funds 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

A detailed survey was authorized on the 















Washita. The Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forest Service, and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics again cooperated. 


This survey showed that the cost of ap- 
plying flood-control measures would be a good 
investment that every dollar invested would 
return $3.85. Benefits to farmers and ranch- 
ers were estimated at $5,000,000 annually. 
Reduction in flood damages was estimated 
at $357,000 and reduction in lake and res- 
ervoir sedimentation would represent a dol- 
lar value of about $48,000 a year. 

The survey showed, too, that application 
of flocd-control measures in the Upper 
Yeshita should mean the production of 34 
percent more grain sorghum, 29 percent more 
corn, 21 percent more cotton, and 18 percent 
more forage from grassland. 

In the Cross Timbers portion of the water- 
shed the survey report indicated that the 
application of these measures should produce 
24 percent more cotton, 22 percent more grain 
sorghum, 40 percent more corn, and make 
forage on pastures 39 percent higher. 

The report recommended the future pur- 
chase and rehabilitation of 328,000 acres of 
critically eroded land which ought to have 
intensive care, reseeding, and prudent man- 
agement, 

There were many phases to this investiga- 
tion, but the above references suggest the 
thoroughness and the scope of the studies. 

The Department of Agriculture in 1942 pro- 
posed a comprehensive soil-conservation pro- 
gram in the interest of flood control on the 
Washita, and Congress authorized the pro- 
gram, with 10 others, in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, 

This program is now being carried on. The 
entire watershed is in soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. These districts are organized by the 
landowners after a majority of them have 
expressed a desire for it through the ballot 
box. The landowners elect a board of five of 
their number usually to manage the affairs 
of the district. 

Since many of you are familiar with the 
purpose and the organization of these soil- 
conservation districts, I shall say only that 
they are at once as democratic and as effec- 
tive a means of carrying out a program of this 
kind as mankind has been able to devise. 
Every effort has been made to safeguard the 
democratic structure of the district set-up. 
At the same time, such an organization places 
the responsibility for an agricultural program 
where it definitely belongs, on the shoulders 
of the landowners and operators. They are 
doing a good job. They are approaching their 
task with energy and understanding. They 
are finding an eager spirit of cooperation 
among the owners and operators of agricul- 






tural land wherever they exist. 

They do as much of their job of soil con- 
servation as they can—and they can do a lot 
of it through farmer cooperation. They ask 
the Soil Conservation Service and other Fed- 
eral, State and local sources to help with that 
part of the job that they themselves are un- 
adie to do, 


I believe that this last thought suggests 
the reason for the lasting effectiveness and 
value of these districts. They can use the 
assistance of not just a single agency, but 
of all agencies, organizations, and individ- 
uals who can give help. Without such a 
means Of concentrating effort, there could be 
little worth-while participation by many or- 


ganizations and individuals who are in a 
position to do much. 

In a watershed program, these districts 
function just as they do in any other area, 
Much of the program involves revegetation, 
the use of plant cover to protect the surface 
of the soil and keep it from washing away 
with every rain. The district supervisors 
are doing a most effective job in obtaining 
seed and in encouraging the production of 
seed, in getting fertilizer, in providing equip- 
ment and, above all, in obtaining a high de- 
gree of landowner and operator as well as 
public cooperation. 

Estimates of probable kenefits from soil- 
and water-conservation practices in the in- 
terest of flood control were based on an ex- 
pected participation of a little more than 
half the farmers and ranchers of a district. 
Actual experience is showing that in such 
watersheds as the Washita this participa- 
tion is already as high as 90 percent in many 
districts. The credit for that kind of co- 
operation can go to no one but the district 
boards themselves. 

I have said that the soil-conservation dis- 
tricts are in a position to use the aid of any 
agency, organization, or individual who can 
help in their program. The interest of these 
outside groups in helping with the program 
is spreading rapidly. Bankers and insurance 
men have been among the first to realize the 
benefits from assisting these districts in their 
soil-conservation activities. They could 
readily see the relation of well-managed land 
to their business future. Utilities, railroads, 
equipment companies, and other concerns 
dealing in services or goods that farm people 
use have joined in eagerly. 

Special-purpose associations, civic organi- 
zations, including chambers of commerce, 
luncheon, and garden clubs, are increasing 
their activities in this program daily. 

Newspapers, magazines, and radio stations 
are contributing effective help, some of them 
supplying incentives in the form of contests 
in which the district boards have a major 
part. 

Educators, churchmen, and professional 
men and women are adding their help in the 
program. 

It is a program which is closely geared to 
the welfare of individual, community and of 
the Nation. It is a program in which every- 
one ought to be interested and which every- 
one can help to accomplish. 





For Justice and Peace in the Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Committee for Justice and Peace 
in the Holy Land, at a recent meeting, 
formulated a program of action applica- 
ble to the critical situation that now ex- 
ists in Palestine. As part of my remarks, 
I include the statement at this point: 
FOR JUSTICE AND PEACE IN THE HOLY LAND 

We call on all Americans to support the 
plans of their Government for a truce in 
Palestine, reconsideration of the Palestine 
question by the General Assembly, reconcil- 
jation of the warring peoples to secure a 
stable and just government for Palestine. 

We call on the United States Government 
to present its proposal for a temporary trus- 
teeship for Palestine as a step toward a dem- 
ecratic state that will retain the unity of 
the Holy Land. 
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These plans will promote peace because 
they hold out the only hope of stopping the 
spread of war; because they offer the prom- 
ise of safeguarding the holy places sacred 
to Jew, Moslem, and Christian. 

These plans will strengthen the United 
Nations because they face the fact that par- 
tition has been shown to be unworkable, and 
an attempt to enforce an unworkable plan 
would injure the United Nations. Because, 
while the partition recommendation of the 
General Assembly had no legal binding force 
but was, and could be, only a recommenda- 
tion, these plans will have a sound legal basis 
in the Charter, under the trusteeship pro- 
visions. 

These plans will promote the welfare of the 
peoples of all faiths in the Near East be- 
cause they work toward reconciliation instead 
of war; because they will save from danger 
not only the Jews of Palestine and their 
great achievements, but also the 800,000 Jews 
in other near eastern states; because they 
will enable the Near East to continue its 
economic and social development, now 
jeopardized by conflicts over Palestine. 

These plans will promote the interests of 
the United States of America because they 
will further friendly relations between 
Americans and the peoples of the Near East; 
because they will help preserve access to the 
economic and strategic resources of this im- 
portant area. 

We further appeal for immediate action 
by the United States Congress to admit to 
the United States substantial numbers of 
displaced persons of all faiths as proof of our 
national sincerity in regard to this problem, 
thereby making more likely the peaceful 
solution of the Palestine problem. 

Finally, we appeal to Americans of all faiths 
to express themselves on these subjects, not 
out of sectarian or foreign national interests, 
but solely and entirely out of their concern 
for what is best for the United States, for the 
United Nations, and for world recovery and 
world peace. 

COMMITTEE FOR JUSTICE AND 
PEACE IN THE HOLY LAND. 
APRIL 9, 1948. 





Democracy in Jewish Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I insert an article which has come 
to my attention, which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram newspaper on 
March 19, 1948. This article was writ- 
ten by Mr. Roger Stuart, a staff writer 
for the Scripps-Howard papers, dur- 
ing his recent trip to Europe and Pales- 
tine. The title of the article is “Pioneer 
Communities Put Emphasis on Team- 
work, Preserve Democracy,” and I believe 
it is especially fitting that the Members 
of the House have this opportunity to 
read a first-hand account of the high 
standards of democracy which these He- 
brew pioneers of Palestine are preserving 
in the Middle East. 


Eyres TOWARD PALESTINE—PIONEER COMMUNI- 
Ties PuT EMPHASIS ON TEAMWORK, PRESERVE 
DEMOCRACY 

(By Roger Stuart) 
(For years they dream of reaching Pales- 
tine, and when the DP’s finally reach the 
promised land their aim is to make it thrive. 
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Roger Stuart, World-Telegram staff writer, 
describes today in the fifth of his series one 
of their constructive organizations, the com- 
munal—not Communist—farm settlement.) 


Harra, March 19.—Palestine is a paradox, 
where the ancient and the modern rub 
shoulders in a land which is not at war, much 
less at peace. And the road from Tel Aviv to 
Haifa, 40 miles long, winds through as con- 
glomerate a countryside as you'll find any- 
where in this historic Mediterranean area. 

Here the latest type silk mills and canning 
plants adjoin small, one-family farms and 
cooperatives. In another moment you are 
riding through wild desert land, which looks 
as though it never will be worth a cent—but 
will be cultivated one day, nevertheless. 

Then you come to a neat little village of 
Jewish inhabitants, with its white-walled 
houses of concrete and its flowered-bordered 
lawns. The town lies wholly at the left of 
the macadam highway. Directly opposite is 
an Arab village, much more primitive, with 
bare-footed women and children crouching 
in the doorways of mud-built huts and don- 
keys standing idly in the sun. 

And scarcely half a mile beyond, lying in 
the purple shadows of the Samarian hills, is 
a kibutz, which means a communal Jewish 
settlement—where nobody has a dime to his 
name and doesn’t want one. 

Kibutzim (the plural form) today support 
more than a tenth of the Jewish population 
of the Holy Land. Another 10 percent also 
are farmers, but do not live in communal 
settlements. 

PRACTICAL IDEALISTS 

The kibutzim are a blend of idealism and 
practicality. Their members, nearly all of 
whom conceived the idea of dwelling to- 
gether in self-sufficient economic groups 
when they were stateless Jews in Europe, 
seem to have two driving ambitions. 

The first is to rear their children in the 
finest surroundings possible, and the second 
is to wrest from the stubborn Palestinian 
soil a living which shall be alike for all. 

By no means are they Communists—in 
the sense that the world knows communism, 
They are fiercely democratic. They elect 
their own leaders by popular vote, but at 
the same time maintain the elector-con- 
sciousness of a New England town. Meet- 
ings of the full membership often are neces- 
sary to guide the Kibutz Council in its gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Halfway between Tel Aviv and Haifa, I 
visited a typical 500-acre establishment op- 
erated by a kibutz organized 15 years ago. 
Its 350 members, mostly emigrants from Po- 
land, Russia, Hungary, and Rumania, never 
have had financial assistance from the 
Palestinian Government. 

They started on their own, borrowed money 
from the Jewish National Fund and private 
banks to pay for their land and equipment, 
and have paid back three-fourths of it. 

Today this kibutz is a million-dollar con- 
cern. It raises oranges and vegetables, 
breeds cattle, sheep, turkeys and poultry, 
and, in addition, runs its own citrus-juice 
canning factory. 

Last year, it showed a net profit of $5,000, 
after providing a living for all its members, 
their 300 children, an additional 60 orphan 
children, whom it voluntarily took under 
its wing, and 90 persons too old to work. 


MILKING MACHINES 


The kibutz now possesses modern farm 
machinery and is one of the first groups of 
its kind in the Holy Land to fit out its dairy 
with milking machines. 

And on a knoll behind a well-trimmed 
orange grove, I found an excellent swimming 
pool, too. Water for irrigation is difficult to 
obtain, however, so the Jewish pioneers had 
to take steps to see that none was wasted, 
They handled this simply by diverting some 
of the irrigation water to the swimming 
pool, then, collecting it again, running it 
back through pipes to the fields. 


“For 15 years,” explained Mr. Miriam Ben 
Arhoin, “we struggled here to build a thriv- 
ing community. We think we've done a 
good job. Our homes aren't as big and as 
well-furnished as we hope to make them. 
But we have self-respect, and we know the 
enjoyment that comes from doing some- 
thing worth while for ourselves and our 
country.” 

One thing stands out among the kibutzim 
which indicates a Spartan side to these Jew- 
ish pioneers. Their children do not live 
with them. That is, no child sleeps in the 
home of his parents. 


DENIES BLOW AT FAMILY 


Soon after birth, every infant is placed 
in a special board school, set apart from the 
adults’ homes, where it is cared for and 
educated until it is 18. It sees its parents 
only after school hours and on the Sabbath. 

I asked Itzak Kabahn, one of the kibutz’s 
rugged cofounders, if this kind of training 
wouldn’t tend to destroy the family as an 
institution. His reply was an emphatic, “No.” 

He added: “Actually, there is a close bond 
between the children and their parents, and 
I imagine that we Palestinians manage to 
spend as much time with our youngsters as 
you busy Americans do with yours.” 

Moreover, though the parents still find 
it necessary to deny themselves anything re- 
motely resembling luxuries, the children are 
given the best of everything, short of being 
pampered. Their sleeping quarters are at- 
tractively decorated, their dining rooms are 
in the best taste, their shower baths have 
the best plumbing available. 

“We want them to know what it is to grow 
up in good surroundings,” explained Mr, 
Kabahn. “Some day we'll have attractive 
homes, too. But the children must come 
first, for it is the children in whose hands 
lies the future.” 

None of the kibutz members earn wages. 
All eat in a central mess hall and draw their 
clothes from a department established for 
that purpose. If ever a member decides he 
wants to resign and fend for himself, he may 
do so. The kibutz will grant him a small 
going-away sum, which amounts practically 
to nothing. 

Children who show exceptional talent are 
sent to college and professional institutions 
after completing their course in the kibutz 
school. And when they reach 18 they de- 
cide for themselves whether to become mem- 
bers of the kibutz or go away. 





Our Air Force Should Be Second to None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as I 
will be absent from Washington on of- 
ficial business for the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I want to take this means to 
indicate that I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of a 70-group air program. This, 
with additional emphasis on scientific 
research, is, I think, the greatest need in 
our armed-services program of today. 
We have lagged behind in the upkeep of 
our Air Forces since the end of the war. 
This we can no longer afford to do, be- 
cause the security of our country is, as I 
see it, secured to the maintenance of an 
Air Force capable of being kept at full 
strength and able to go to any part of 
the world where our security demands, 
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It is my hope that the Congress yj! 
approve a 70-group air force now, and 
I am, indeed, happy that the House js 
giving this immediate consideration. 
Our Air Force should be second to none. 





Nobody Has Told the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include a statement published in the 
Jackson Herald, Ripley, W. Va., by the 
editor, Mr. Sattis Simmons. 

I commend it to you because it gives 
us, from a reliable source, some under- 
standing of what the folks back home ar 
thinking. If you think for one moment 
they are not carefully weighing such 
questions as the Marshall plan, conscrip- 
tion, and communism in this Govern- 
ment, you are badly mistaken, 

The statement follows: 


DO YOU KNOW? 


To most folks it appears plain that the wa: 
scare in Washington has more politics in it 
than anything else, designed no doubt 
dupe the people into thinking about the pos- 
sibility of war while the European aid bil! 
the military-training bill which the militar; 
wants is rammed through Congress, and 
few other things, including possibly some 
controls. There is a surprising number oi 
folks who, however, seem to feel that the war 
scare is real and if the dupes in the legisla- 
tive and executive branch of our Government 
would just wake up they would find that in- 
stead of accomplishing their own ends they 
are making Henry Wallace and his third party 
thousands of votes each day because a sur- 
prising number of people feel that Wallace is 
the only person who is fighting for peace 
We believe the one idea was to build up the 
idea that we were on the verge of war with 
Russia in order to “kill off Wallace,” and if 
that is true it is having the opposite effect, 
and that fact will trickle down to Washing- 
ton some of these days before long. 

If there is reality in all this war scare it is 
time we were finding out what, and when it 
all started. There is a possibility that we 
may know before long, and it looks like that 
it is time to inquire into some things the 
American people have never known anything 
about, and if their sons are to give thei! 
blood there are some things they would like 
to know about now. 

A resolution introduced by 32 Republican 
Senators on March 19 should result in re- 
vealing the nature of the mysterious com- 
mitments made at Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, and 
Potsdam which, it is now evident, are the 
basis of the present international crisis. 

Yet President Truman is the only one wh 
can divulge the secrets of those historic con- 
ferences. In his special message to Congress 
on March 17, he issued a call to arms be- 
cause of a war threat without stating what 
that threat is. 

Going no further than to say that one na- 
tion has persistently ignored and violated 
agreements which could have furnished 4 
basis for a just peace, he made commitments 
binding on the lives of all Americans. On 
this indictment he has asked Congress to 
take steps. On these secrets he wants Con- 
gress to set the stage for a possible third 
world war, 














In behalf of the people who are involved 
in this crisis, the Senators have asked Mr. 
Truman to tell Americans just how far they 
have been committed as a Nation. Joining 

jsorship of the resolution, one of the 
99 Senators recalled the American watch- 
word: United we stand, divided we fall. 

“If we are united in our foreign policy,” 
he said, “we will stand.” But how could we 
know whether we are united when our for- 
eign policy is in the hands of one man? 

"The resolution asks the President to state 
the specific violations which he believes 
have brought us to the the brink of war. 
It asks that Congress and the people be 
told just what agreements were made at these 
mysterious conferences which the Adminis- 
tration has designated as the foreign policy 
for 145,000,000 Americans. 

Further questions will be asked—all of 
them vitally important: 

Was the domination of Poland by Russia 
agreed to in the conference, or is it a viola- 
tion? 

Is Yugoslavia’s alliance with Russia a 
double-cross, or is that part of our secretly 
fixed foreign policy? 

What of Czechoslovakia—agreed to, or a 
violation? 

Who's the violator in Greece? 

How far, by agreement, was Russia to go 
in Italy? 

Wheat of Finland—agreement or violation? 

These are the issues, we are told, which 
threaten America with war. These are the 
issues, we are told, which is prompting us 
to pour the wealth of this country into the 
nations of Europe which are both morally 
and politically bankrupt. These are the is- 
sues, we are told, which the military of this 
country says makes it necessary that we 
get ready to send boys to bleed and die again. 
The people want to know, “For what?” What 
kind of commitments were made by Roose- 
velt at Teheran, Yalta, and other points end 
by Truman at Potsdam? Nobody has ever 
told the American people. It is time some- 
body found out. 








Palestine Situation Critical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial which appear- 
ed in the Washington Evening Star on 
April 14. It correctly appraises the 
acute situation now existing in the Holy 
Land. 

NEARING AN EXPLOSION 
Although it comes as no surprise, the World 
Zionist Council’s proclamation of an inde- 
dent Jewish state serves to emphasize 
1at_ the problem of Palestine is moving 
swiftly toward the exploding point. The 
British are scheduled to give up their man- 
date on May 15. On the next day, accord- 
; to the proclamation, the Jews will con- 
der themselves masters of a country of their 
wn, and they will defend it against all 
comers, irrespective of anything the United 
Nations General Assembly may have to say 
about the matter. 

The Assembly—which is to meet later this 
week to consider how best to bring peace to 
the Holy Land—thus faces its most critical 
and pressing challenge to date. Neither the 
Arabs nor the Jews have shown any real dis- 
position to agree to the truce proposed by the 


United States and unanimously endorsed by 
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the Security Council. Nor have either of 
them responded favorably to the American 
plan for a temporary UN trusteeship—a trus- 
teeship that would serve to maintain law 
and order until a mutually satisfactory solu- 
tion could be worked out. The Zionists are 
particularly emphatic on this point; they in- 
sist on partition, on a separate state of their 
own, and their proclamation warns that they 
are prepared to fight to the death for it. 

This position—which incidentally is ocp- 
posed by a percentage of Jews both in the 
Holy Land and elsewhere—raises a unique 
question of great legal importance. As con- 
stituted today, Palestine is an international 
mandate in which no people is sovereign. 
What if the UN now votes to set up its own 
temporary trusteeship there to replace the 
withdrawing British authority? What if the 
Arabs reluctantly agree to this, while the 
Zionists resist it and hold fast to their uni- 
laterally proclaimed state? Will the latter 
then be committing an act of aggression 
against territory legally under the control of 
the United Nations? If so, how will the Se- 
curity Council deal with it? And where 
will the Zionist leadership be able to look 
for help? 

These questions, wholly apart from offer- 
ing food for thought to those Jews who de- 
mand their own state by May 16, help to il- 
lustrate the complexity of the problem to be 
taken up by the General Assembly on Friday. 
Yet, with the British due to surrender their 
mandate within a month, a solution of some 
sort must be found quickly if warfare of the 
gravest kind is to be averted. Unfortunately, 
however, the outlook for an effective truce is 
dim in the extreme. The Arabs, both within 
and outside Palestine, are as unyielding as 
ever, and Zionists, with their new “declara- 
tion of independence,” seem increasingly 
militant. Meanwhile, as the gulf between 
the two deepens and widens, the date for 
Britain’s withdrawal comes nearer and 
nearer, and the United Nations has yet to 
organize a force to fill the prospective vacuum 
of authority. 

This obviously is a situation ripe for an 
explosion that can rock the Middle East and 
the peace of the world. The tragedy is that, 
although everybody recognizes the danger, 
nobody seems to know what to do about it. 
The only hope is that the Arabs and Jews will 
arrive at some eleventh-hour understanding 
that will enable the United Nations to ham- 
mer out a sane and peaceful solution. Short 
of that, the worst must be expected. 





Postal Employees Are Entitled to a Per- 
manent Pay Increase of $300 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal employees of the Nation are en- 
titled to a permanent pay increase of 
$800. No other group of Government 
employees have given more loyal service 
and have been so long neglected. 

Long before we had under considera- 
tion the billions of aid for Europe the 
question of an increase in pay for postal 
employees was before us. 

I fully realize that there are many 
pressing problems demanding the atten- 
tion of Congress all of which will cost 
many millions of dollars, but in my opin- 


‘ion there is none more deserving nor 
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none that has earned our attention and 
speedy action more than an adequate 
and permanent pay increase for our 
loyal and hard-working postal em- 
ployees. 

You have all received the same kind of 
appealing letters from postal employees 
in your districts, telling you of the dif- 
ficulty many of them are having to meet 
the present cost of living to raise and 
educate their children, to pay their rent 
or interest on their mortgages. These 
appeals are from home gentlemen from 
your own constitutents not from foreign 
shores. 

It is unfortunate the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee did not re- 
spond to the appeals to report out a bill 
for an $800 permanent increase. I can- 
not understand how they can calculate 
on a temporary raise in pay for 1 year. 
Do they know that prices will be lower 
next year than they are now? And if 
they do, how have they found that out? 

I trust that when the bill for a $585 
increase comes to the House that we shall 
have an opportunity to amend it to $800 
on a permanent basis, or at least make 
the $585 a permanent increase, if it has 
to be that amount. 





Missoula, Mont., Shows the Way: Sets 
Up Labor-Management Board To Seite 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
business 2nd labor elements of my home 
town of Missoula, Mont., have estab- 
lished a 15-man board to conciliate and 
mediate labor-management disputes in 
that city. The setting-up of this board 
is a credit to both labor and manegement 
and indicates a foresight which might 
well be copied by other cities in the Na- 
tion. I am certain that it will do its 
part to alleviate industrial unrest and to 
continue the fine relations now in exist- 
ence between labor and management in 
Missoula. 

I know practically every member of 
this 15-man board and have the great- 
est confidence in their individual judg- 
ment. Many of them are close personal 
friends of mine and I know that, as they 
say, the board will, at all times, apply 
the principles of common sense to the 
problems brought to them for their con- 
sideration. To all the members of the 
board I extend my best wishes for their 
success and I want to compliment them 
for the initiative they have shown. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting an article on the 
labor-management board which ap- 
peared in the Sunday Missoulian, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., under date of April 11, 1948: 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT Set Up Mr 

FOR MEDIATION 

Establishment of a 15-man Missoula labor- 


management board ta c ind mediate 


OULA Boarpb 
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such disputes as may be brought before it 
Was announced Saturday night. 

Seven members, representing labor, are 
from the membership of the executive com- 
mittees of the Missoula County Trades and 
Labor council. Another seven, representing 
management, were designated by President 
S. F. Newmack of the chamber of commerce, 
after what was termed much consultation 
with the members of his board of directors 
and other businessmen of the city. 

The board is headed by Dr. James A. Mc- 
Cain, president of Montana State University, 
who was selected by unanimous vote of the 
other 14 to serve as a nonpartisan, nonvoting 
chairman. Spokesmen for the committee 
said Dr. McCain was selected by secret vote, 
with all representatives of labor and manage- 
ment voting for him on the only ballot cast. 

The board, in announcing its formation, 
said in a statement: 

“It shall be the function of this organiza- 
tion to inguire into, discuss, and offer its 
services toward the solution of such problems 
as: 

“1. May threaten the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the community of Missoula. 

“2. May, through their wide public inter- 
est, be entitled to the intelligent coopera- 
tion and the full understanding of both labor 
and management. 

“To these ends this board offers its facili- 
ties to the public, to management, and to 
labor for the conciliation and mediation of 
such disputes as may be brought before it. 
The board at all times will apply the prin- 
ciples of common sense to all prcblems.” 

The labor members of the board are James 
S. Umber, president of the trades and labor 
council; Mrs. Reva Walterskirchen, council 
vice president; Sherman Brock, council sec- 
retary-treasurer; Ed Cozad, Frank L. Mat- 
thews, Ray Nash, and James Parmelee. 

Management members are Oakley E. 
Coffee, L. A. Colby, H. R, Dix, of Bonner, John 
E. Hightower, Otis J. Mudd, W. L. Murphy, 
and William Steinbrenner, Sr. 

Mr. Brock and Mr. Coffee are subchairmen 
of the board, and with Dr. McCain constitute 
its executive committee. It was explained 
that, in the absence of Dr. McCain, the sub- 
chairmen are to alternate in presiding at 
meetings. 

Announcement of the board culminated 
several weeks of discussion initiated by of- 
ficials of the trades and labor council. They 
Said boards such as this are in operation 
in Many Cities, and that they asked the 
chamber of commerce to join with them in 
establishing one in Missoula. 

In perfecting its mechanism it was said 
that the board had the advice of an out-of- 
the-city consultant who had had more than 
10 years of experience in the kind of work 
with which the Missoula group is expected 
to deal. 





Revamping the UN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Re£cORD, I include an editorial entitled 
“‘Revamping the UN” which appeared in 
the New Hampshire Morning Union, 
Wednesday, April 14, 1948: 

REVAMPING THE UN 

The present organization of the United 
Nations has proved unworkable and calls for 
revision. There is no good of trying to dis- 


guise this fact longer or Of delaying steps 
for its correction. The UN has been slugged 
into senselessness by Russia’s abuse of the 
veto power, and unless some modifications 
are made in the UN Charter, the organization 
will die like the old League of Nations. 

In making these modifications, Russia’s 
obstruction must not be allowed to block 
action. Russia wants to keep the UN im- 
potent as a potential hindrance to her plans 
of Communist expansion. If Russia will not 
cooperate in reasonable changes to make the 
UN potent, there is no other course but to 
revamp the organization without her. 

Russia has split the world into two rival 
camps. This division lies at the base of the 
world’s troubles today. That fact must be 
accepted, and the sooner the rest of the 
world adjusts itself to it the better it will 
be. 

There has been a lot of hedging and hesi- 
tation in the vain hope that the Russians 
will change their tactics and become more 
cooperative. It is time that this attitude 
was abandoned. The Russians will change 
to nothing that is not in harmony with their 
purpose of Communist world domination. 

With or without Russian cooperation, 
therefore, it has become imperative that the 
UN should be built into a real bulwark of 
mutual defense of peace among the nations. 
This fact lies behind the movement in Con- 
gress to undertake a revamping of the UN 
Charter. The latest expression of this move- 
ment is in the form of a resolution presented 
by 17 Senators of both political parties di- 
recting President Truman to initiate UN 
amendments and specifying what those 
amendments shall be. 

Briefly this resolution calis for a recon- 
struction of the Security Council; elimina- 
tion of the veto in matters of aggression, 
armament for aggression, and admission to 
membership; creation of a world force made 
up of recruits from smaller powers; and 
international control of atomic weapons as 
proposed by the United States, with world- 
wide limitation of all other heavy armaments. 

Objection has been made to this resolu- 
tion because it is initiated by Congress. But 
it seems immaterial whether Congress or the 
administration makes the initial move. 
Moreover, because the administration is in- 
clined to do nothing, is no reason why the 
matter should go by default. 

There is ground for legitimate criticism of 
the proposal to establish international con- 
trol of atomic weapons and world-wide limi- 
tation of other heavy armaments if Russia 
does not cooperate. That would be certain 
to give Russia a distinct advantage. But 
undoubtedly the time has come to put an 
end to Russian obstruction in the UN, and 
if that nation will not cooperate, to revamp 
the organization into a mutual defense agen- 
cy for the peace-loving nations of the world, 





Do You Wish To Have the Facts About the 
Phony Oleomargarine Experiment Con- 
ducted at the Chicago Orphanages? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, much propaganda has heen dis- 
tributed in regard to the experiment con- 
ducted in Chicago orphanages which 
claimed to show that oleomargarine was 
equal to butter. This experiment was 
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given wide publicity. Reading a report 
on this experiment showed many conclu. 
sions and statements that were not justi- 
fied. Any person who has ever followed 
experiments would come to this conclu. 
sion. 

I do not ask you to take my humble 
opinion about this phony experiment, 
but if you are interested in having the 
facts and not fiction in connection with 
it, I hope that you will read the following 
testimony about this experiment which 
was given before the House commiitee 
when the hearings on the oleomargarine 
bill were held in March: 


STATEMENT OF HUGO H. SOMMER, PROFESSOR oFf 
DAIRY INDUSTRY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, HEARINGS ON OLEO- 
MARGARINE TAXES, MARCH 8-12, 1948 


My name is Hugo H. Sommer. I am pro- 
fessor of dairy industry at the University of 
Wisconsin, I am appearing in opposition to 
proposals to repeal taxes on oleomargarine. 
I am here with the specific approval of the 
administrative officer of our college of agri- 
culture and experiment station. 

I shall not weary you, and embarrass my- 
self, by a detailed recital of attainments. 
I hold a Ph. D. degree in agricultural chem- 
istry from the University of Wisconsin. I 
have been on the staff of the Department 
of Dairy Industry since 1920, and have been 
a close student of the food industry in gen- 
eral and the dairy industry in particular 
since that time. I am the author of two 
textbooks on ice cream and on market mi!k. 
I shall undertake to analyze some of the 
premises on which pleas for repeal are based, 

The plea is made that fortified oleomar- 
garine is nutritionally equivalent to butter. 
A further amplification of this plea is to say 
that we need this cheaper substitute for 
butter in the interest of adequate nutrition 
of low-income families. Frequently the 
rhetorical question is used: “Do you propose 
to tax a good food out of the mouths of 
needy families?” The last question is de- 
signed to embarrass anyone who opposes re- 
peal of taxes. But, let us examine all this 
more closely. 

Nutritional equivalency is difficult to prove 
or disprove. Dr. Deuel and other nutrition 
experts unquestionably agree with this state- 
ment. Dr. Deuel brought this out very force- 
fully when he cited experiments with rats 
carried through 20 generations, yet he seri- 
ously departs from this principle when he 
accepts and cites the study by Leichenger, 
Eisenberg, and Carlson, 

It is not my purpose to contest nutritional 
equivalency nor do I concede it, but in view 
of the fact that several references have been 
made to the study by Leichenger, Eisenberg, 
and Carlson, let us scrutinize it more closely. 
The study is based on records ranging from 
6 months to 24 months. Loose reference has 
been made to this study as a 2-year study, 
but there is nothing to indicate how many 
or how few records actually ran to 2 years. 
In any case the duration is only a small frac- 
tion of a generation time, or for that matter, 
only a small fraction of the human growth 
period. The article is surprisingly unin- 
formative as to the complete diet. It merely 
states: “The diet in each institution was 
carefully supervised by trained dietitians 
and so regulated that 25 to 380 percent of 
the total calories were supplied by fat. The 
margarine constituted approximately 65 to 70 
percent of the total fat calories.” 

That’s all there is concerning tle diet, 
except that there is also reference to meals 
outside of such supervision when the chil- 
dren were away on visits; yet, the nature of 
the diet is the very crux of the study. Even 
Dr. Deuel had to say when questioned on 
this point, “Presumably the diets were com- 
parable.” Since this constitutes the very 
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essence of the article, it would have to dis- 

lose such vital details to be considered a 
ruly scientific study. 

The article conveys nq adequate informa- 
tion as to the state of nutrition of the chil- 
dren 
( 
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in terms of height and weight at the 
utset of the experiment. Again, this vital 
int is left to presumption, 

The article is given a learned aspect by the 
use of a mathematical formula to test sta- 
t al significance. Yet, with so many un- 
controlled or at least undisclosed variables, 
the application of this formula is ridiculous. 

It is my opinion that this article was 
inspired by a desire to provide a springboard 
for propaganda and is not primarily con- 
cerned with the search for truth. If the 
latter had been the motive, the article would 
have been prepared in a more truly scientific 
menner. I am not alone in questioning this 

Vith your indulgence I should like to offer 
the erticle and two letters of criticism in evi- 
The first letter is by Dr. Ancel Keys, 
director of the laboratory of physiological 
hvgiene, University of Minnesota. In a 
rather lengthy analysis of the article he ar- 
rives at the following: 

“The Chicago group’s results are not very 
important scientifically. They are what 
would have been predicted by any well-in- 
formed nutritionist or pediatrician. If there 
a y any nutritional differences between 
butter and margarine, they must be small, 
and more elaborate and costly studies would 
be required to demonstrate them.” 

The second letter is by E. B. Hart, pro- 
of biochemistry, University of Wis- 
! He is more brief and his criticism is 
largely in the form of questions. 

“(1) There is no record of the constituents 
of the diet in the published article. What 
were they in detail? 

“(2) How much whole milk was consumed 
per individual daily? If the margarine group 
got whole milk they had butterfat. A quart 
of milk would have 35 grams of butterfat. 
A pat of butter or margarine 1 inch square 
and one-half inch thick weighs approxi- 
mately 10 grams. Young children would not 
have grown well without milk. 

“(3) Was no meat, eggs, or cheese given 
the margarine group? If they had meat, 
eggs, and/or cheese, the animal fats and milk 

Ss were in the diet of the margarine group. 

“(4) If there were no consumption records 
or detailed fat analyses, how did the authors 
arrive at the statement that ‘margarine con- 
stituted appproximately 65 to 70 percent of 
the total fat calories?’ 

“(5) Without such details there can be no 
affirmative value in this experiment. It 
would actually prove nothing. 

“(6) How much cheating went on when 
the children were away from the institution? 
Is there any record? Judged by the published 
data an uncontrolled and complex experi- 
ment of this type can establish nothing. 
There are too many unknowns and too many 
variables involved.” 

On the question of nutritional equivalency 
of fortified oleomargarine and butter, the 
truly scientific conclusion is somewhat more 
conservative. After extensive study and de- 
liberation by. the large group of nutritionists 
comprising the food and nutrition board of 
the National Research Council they con- 
cluded in their Bulletin 118 of the Reprint 
and Circular Series as follows: 

“The present available scientific evidence 
incicates that when fortified margarine is 
used in place of butter as a source of fat in 
a mixed diet no nutritional differences can 
be observed. Although important differences 
can be demonstrated between different fats 
in special experimental diets, these differ- 
ences are unimportant when a customary 
mixed diet is used.” 

When we look back at that statement 10 
or 20 years from now, we cannot be certain 
how it will look. In this connection it is 
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interesting to look back and note that simi- 
lar claims of nutritional equivalency have 
been made before hearings in years past. At 
their time they were, no doubt, made in good 
faith, even though they were overoptimistic. 
As we look back now, we now know, in the 
light of present knowledge, that they were 
Gefinitely false. 

It should be added, however, with respect 
to nutritive equivalency of the two products, 
that, if it does not now exist, it will un- 
doubtedly exist sometime in the future, 
This can be predicted with considerable con- 
fidence from the entire history of oleomar- 
garine. It is patterned after butter in every 
respect. The standard promulgated under 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act obviously 
has that avowed purpose. The minimum 
vitamin A content of fortified oleomargarine 
was set at 9,000 United States pharmacopeia 
units per pound because of testimony at the 
time that that was the average for butter. 
Since then, extensive studies have shown that 
15,000 United States pharmacopoeia units per 
pound is the approximate average of butter, 
and so now most fortified. oleomargarine is 
advertised at this level. There is in this his- 
tory the open or implied invitation to fortify 
oleomargarine in the future to overcome 
whatever shortcoming may be discovered. 
So let us for the moment, for the sake of 
argument and orderly exploration on the sub- 
ject, accept the conclusion that nutritive 
equivalency has been attained. 

It is argued that because fortified oleo- 
margarine is nutritionally equivalent to but- 
ter taxes should be repealed in the interest 
of adequate nutrition of low-income families. 
Let us examine this more closely. If the 
proponents of repeal were really sincere in 
this plea, they would center their attack on 
the one-fourth tax on uncolored oleomar- 
garine with the further provision that this 
product must be fortified with vitamin A to 
be tax-exempt. 

The annual saving per family would, of 
course, be small, but to go beyond this and 
repeal the 10-cent tax on yellow oleomar- 
garine would defeat this purpose, through 
the greatly stimulated demand for oleomar- 
garine and the resulting higher prices. 

I am not saying that the oleomargarine 
manufacturers would take advantage of the 
increased demand to gouge the public, but 
solely on the basis of the law of supply and 
demand, a price increase would follow. That 
is the declared hope of soybean growers who 
have appeared here in behalf of repeal. If 
oleomargarine sales were to double as has 
been estimated here (and the increase might 
well exceed this estimate), then no wizardry 
in economics is required to foresee an in- 
crease in prices. 

Even repeal of the one-fourth-cent per 
pound tax would set a dangerous precedent. 
Such action would establish the troublesome 
philosophy that an imitation food product 
achieves full legal legitimacy if it is nutri- 
tionally equivalent to the product it imitates. 
Under this philosophy, to be perfectly con- 
sistent, we would then have to accord similar 
recognition to filled cheese, filled ice cream, 
and filled milk. All of these products can be 
made to resemble the real articles just as 
closely as oleomargarine resembles butter. 
With proper fortification, pleas as to nutri- 
tional equivalency would be just as sound as 
for oleomargarine. The plea for the filled 
milk products, on the basis of adequate nu- 
trition of low-income facilities, could be made 
even more forceful, But, where would our 
dairy industry be? Where would the skim 
milk come from that even the oleomargarine 
industry needs? 

The truth is that control and restriction 
of imitation food products through taxation, 
is not taxing food out of the mouths of needy 
families. On the contrary, such policing is 
necessary to prevent frauds from being per- 
petrated on the consumer. Such a policy is 


_ hecessary to maintain proper balance be- 
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tween livestock and field crops, thereby 
maintaining soil fertility and a sounder food 
economy for the Nation. 

While we are on the subject of imitation 
dairy products, let me point out that the 
filled cheese, filled milk, filled ice cream, and 
filled cream are not hypothetical and they 
are definitely not a joke. Let's take a look at 
what has happened in the past and what is 
happening right now. It is a sordid story 
and I want to be at some pains not to smear 
any industry. But this subject is of such 
vital importance to the consumer, to the 
dairy industry, and even to the oleomargarine 
industry that we must not hide our heads in 
the sand. 

First, there came the oleomargarine as an 
imitation of butter. The early oleomarga 
was a sad product compared with the present- 
day product, but even so prohibition or regu- 
lation was considered necessary. When the 
Congress in 1886 undertook legislation, it was 
confronted with two choices: (1) Prohibit it 
by act of Congress, or (2) control it through 
taxation. Neither one of these choices was a 
particularly happy one. In Canada, cleo- 
margarine was prohibited, and is prohibited 
even to this day. On the other hand, our 
Nation is so constituted that national pro- 
hibitory laws on foods apply only to inter- 
state commerce. To prohibit oleomargarine 
by act of Congress would still allow it to 
flourish within States, unless they individu- 
ally prohibit it, so long as it does not cross 
State lines. ° 

Congress in 1886, therefore, chose to con- 
trol it through taxation. This has the ad- 
vantage of allowing control of both interstate 
and intrastate commerce. However, it has 
the disadvantage of giving the product legal 
recognition. The United States Supreme 
Court later ruled that Congress, by under- 
taking to tax oleomargarine in 1886, had 
recognized it as a legitimate article of com- 
merce. As you well know, the oleomergarine 
taxes have been revised from time to time 
as new problems of regulation seemed to war- 
rant change. 

A little later came filled cheese. Much of 
our cheese was sold in export, and the filled 
cheese just about wrecked our export market. 
This was true to such an extent that even 
the Lord Mayor of London addressed a letter 
to Congress requesting that something be 
done. 

In 1895 Congress passed the Filled Cheese 
Act. It again chose taxation as the means 
of regulating it. By imposing a tax of 1 
cent per pound, plus labeling and license re- 
quirements, this product was stamped out 
The social stigma that was attached to it 
by adverse publicity no doubt was also a 
powerful deterrent. Again this tax act has 
given the product legal recognition, and the 
surprising thing is that it has not recurred 
under present high prices. There is no as- 
surance that it will not recur. 

Later came filled milk—skim milk plus 
coconut fat made in exact imitation of evapo- 
rated milk. Wisconsin passed a law prohib- 
iting it. A little later, in 1923, Congress 
acted on this subject. This time they chose 
not to give it legal recognition through taxa- 
tion, but to prohibit it outright. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to intrastate commerce 
And so today in the populous States of Illi- 
nois and Indiana we have a flourishing busi- 
ness in filled milk. With this filled milk, 
made and sold within the State borders, the 
Federal prohibitory law is meaningless. Iam 
informed that now a filled-milk plant is being 
built straddling the State line between Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. Neither State has a 
filled-milk law, and one plant is to serve both 
States without coming under the Federal 
statutes. 

It didn’t stop there. During the recent 
war when the richness of cream was limited 
by Federal order, whipping cream became 
extinct for the time being. Then it was dis- 
covere’ in some States, either because of 
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loosely drawn statutes or indifferent enforce- 
ment, a filled product could be offered. By 
blending vegetable fats or oils with regular 
cream so that the mixture had the legal 
minimum miik-fat content for cream, a filled 
whipping cream was created which was in 
harmony with the wording (if not the spirit) 
of Federal orders, and yet contained a total 
fat content of 30 to 34 percent, with nearly 
half being vegetable fat. 

A similar situation has raised its ugly head 
in the ice cream industry. With milk fat at 
$1.20 per pound in the form of sweet cream, 
in some instances unscrupulous individuals 
have not been able to resist temptation, espe- 
cially where loose State statutes or indif- 
ferent enforcement exists. Some States have 
a legal minimum fat content as low as 8 
percent for ice cream. Where the addition 
of other fats has not been specifically pro- 
hibited, unscrupulous individuals are pre- 
senting legitimate manufacturers with an 
‘mpossible competitive problem, by turning 
out richer ice cream but obtaining the fat in 
excess of 8 percent through the addition 
of vegetable fats or oils. I have no way of 
knowing how widespread this practice is, but 
I am satisfied that it exists. 

I am testifying along these lines with con- 
siderable reluctance, and I plead with all 
sincerity that this be not used to smear the 
cairy industry or any branch of it. The 
truth is that no one industry can success- 
fully police itself. The shady practices are 
not practiced by the well established and 
larger enterprises in the industry. Their 
reputation and the size of their investment 
compels them to be prudent. Look for the 
shady practices among new entrepreneurs 
who have no reputation or little investment 
to lose, and to whom the idea of a quick 
killing, with no thought of building for per- 
manence, may therefore ‘hold appeal. This 
applies alike to all industries, and no in- 
dustry should be smeared because legal con- 
trol is inadequate. It is my considered 
judgment that removal of adequate tax con- 
trol from oleomargarine would be followed 
by such flagrant frauds by new entrepreneurs 
that the industry would plead for return of 
regulation. 

Now let us turn our attention to color. It 
is argued that, since butter is rrtificially 
colored during part of the year, the same 
artificial coloring should not be denied to 
oleomargarine. In this connection, out- 
spoken statements are made that butter is 
at times white. The statement is also made 
that the oleomargarine manufacturer is put 
to the added expense of bleaching to escape 
the 10-cent tax on yellow oleomargarine. 
Now, let us look at the facts. 

The color of milk fat is dependent upon 
the pigment content of the cow’s diet. With 
this knowledge at our disposal it is possible 
to so plan a cow’s diet that the butterfat 
becomes colorless. This has been done as 
an experiment, at considerable expense, to 
prove that the cow is absolutely dependent 
upon the pigment content in her feed. 
These facts hardly justify the unqualified 
statement that butter is at times white. 
What are the facts under conditions as they 
actually exist? 

In tests run at the University of Wisconsin 
on 4 commercial milk supplies it was found 
that the natural color of butter is at its 
lowest ebb during March and April—toward 
the end of the winter feeding season. But 
even at this low ebb, it never went below 2.0 
Lovibond tintometer units when measured 
by the procedure prescribed in connection 
with the color standard for yellow oleo- 
margarine. In this standard, oleomargarine 
becomes subject to the 10 cent tax when it 
exceeds 1.6 Lovibond units of yellow and red 
combined. Butter at its lowest showed 2.0 
Lovibond units consisting of 0.4 red and 
1.6 yellow. In ordinary terms, this repre- 
sents a definite yellow color. During May, 


June, July, and August, when most of the 
butter is made, butter from these same four 
commercial sources ranged from 4.2 to 5.6 
Lovibond units, a deeper shade of yellow. 
It is to compensate for this seasonal varia- 
tion in-color that artificial coloring of but- 
ter has long been recognized, even before 
there were any United States. Yellow has 
long been recognized as the typical color of 
butter. Frequent allusions to this fact are 
found in literature and even in ancient 
writings. To color a substitute or imitation 
product yellow is to create the illusion or 
psychological reaction that it is butter. 
You can say this in different ways. You 
can say that consumers are conditioned to 
certain colors and that color is therefore 
necessary to consumer acceptance. You can 
even stretch scientific credulity or veracity 
and say that color is therefore a factor in 
nutritive value. You can coin other round- 
about ways of saying this, but in ordinary 
language you are just plainly imitating but- 
ter when you color oleomargarine yellow. 

The plea that bleaching of oils for oleomar- 
garine is necessary is so misleading as to 
border on outright misrepresentation. Con- 
siderable loss of color naturally accompa- 
nies the steps of the refining process. 
bleaching is generally practised, and is not 
confined to oil used for oleomargarine. In 
a volume entitled “Soybean Chemistry and 
Technology” by Markley and Goss, on page 
231, we find as follows: 

“After the soybean oil is refined, washed, 
and dried, whether hy the batch or continu- 
ous method, it is then bleached to remove 
most of the coloring matter.” 

They then proceed to give the methods em- 
ployed. Nowhere in this volume is there any 
indication that the need for bleaching is 
confined to or peculiar to the needs of oleo- 
margarine. 

For those of you who are interested in pos- 
sible competition of imported oils, let me 
point out that coconut oil is to be feared not 
only on the basis of cost but also on the basis 
of its composition. You heard Dr. Deuel say 
that of the vegetable oils coconut oil most 
closely resembles butter oil. This is a well 
known fact and is commonly pointed out in 
texts on the subject of fats and oils. But- 
terfat contains a generous proportion of 
short-chained fatty acids, and butter owes its 
melting behavior, gradual transition in hard- 
ness over a fairly wide temparature change, 
and the way butter cleans up in the mouth 
without the lingering of a fatty film, to these 
fatty acids. None of the other animal fats 
or vegetable oils approach butterfat in this 
respect, but coconut oil comes closest. This 
directs special interest to coconut oil not 
only as the cheapest, but possibly also as the 
best source of fat for oleomargarine. 

It is readily conceivable that the present 
alliance of interests might terminate sud- 
denly if and when the chestnuts have been 
pulled out of the fire. 

In closing I express my appreciation to the 
committee on Agriculture for the privilege 
of offering this testimony. 
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Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
veterans and their dependents are not 
fully informed as to their various legal 
rights to benefits, privileges, preferences, 
and exemptions which they enjoy, and 
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which are guaranteed to them by the 
laws of the great State of New York. 

Gilbert R. Sharp, department legisla- 
tive chairman of the Disabled American 
Veterans, 68 Ramsey Place, Albany, N. Y., 
has very kindly compiled a résumé of 
these laws, which I am pleased to present 
for the information of all veterans and 
their dependents who are residents of my 
State, as follows: 

BONUS 


The State legislature submitted a proposed 
constitutional amendment, which was rati- 
fied by the people of New York in November 
1947, providing for a bonus of from $50 to 
$250 (according to type and length of serv- 
ice) to World War II veterans who were resi- 
dents for at least 6 months prior to entering 
service and are residents at time of apply- 
ing for the bonus. The amendment provides 
for payment to men or women still in service 
or separated under honorable conditions who 
served on active duty at some time from 
December 7, 1941, to September 2, 1945, 
inclusive. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


County allowances are provided for burial 
of indigent veterans, their wives or widows, 
and minor children. Burial may not be in a 
potter’s field. Relatives or friends may con- 
duct the funeral. Privilege is granted for 
removal of bodies from potter’s field or neg- 
lected or abandoned cemeteries to properly 
kept cemeteries. 

Counties may acquire soldiers’ burial 
grounds and provide for maintenance of 
same. 

Soldiers’ monument corporations may ac- 
quire cemetery lots. 

Towns may purchase soldiers’ burial plots 
in cemeteries and provide for the care of 
same. 

Perpetual care of soldiers’ burial plots is 
provided in Dutchess and Niagara Counties. 

Reports are rendered to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the burial places of soldiers, sailors, 
or marines, giving the name and location of 
the cemetery and the location of the grave 
in such cemetery. 

County allowances are provided for head- 
stones for the graves of indigent veterans, 
their wives or widows, or for the grave of a 
veteran left unmarked for 5 years. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A Civil Relief Act has been enacted. 

In voluntary adoption proceedings the 
judge or surrogate may waive the persona! 
appearance of a foster parent in the armed 
forces and married to the natural parent o! 
the child and the natural parent has ap- 
peared for the required examination. 

Persons entering the armed forces are ex- 
cused for failure to appear for arraignment 
or for trial or judgment, and Wond is not for- 
feited as a result thereof. 

Proof or acknowledgment of legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths i: 
provided. 

Protection is granted to persons acting 
under power of attorney granted by members 
of the armed forces, 

Powers of fiduciaries are suspended during 
war service. 

Power of trustees are suspended during 
military service. 

Validity is acknowledged of nuncupative 
and holographic wills made by persons it 
actual military or naval service. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Absentee registration is granted to patients 
in veterans’ hospitals and to the wives, wid- 
ows, mothers, and dependent daughters of 
honorably discharged veterans who are in- 
mates of State institutions for the care of 
such persons. 

Absentee voting and registration is pro- 
vided for members of the armed forces. 
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Absentee voting at general annual village 
elections by electors in the armed forces dur- 
ing World War II was provided. 

‘Absentee voting by inmates of soldiers’ 
homes and veteran hospitals is provided. 

The commissioner of correction may per- 
mit prisoners to report to an induction cen- 
ter for the purpose of being examined for 
possible induction into the armed forces. 


CLAIMS—ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS— 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Free copies of public records for wards of 
the Veterans Administration are provided 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

The fee for a copy of an honorable dis- 
charge, payable to county clerks of the coun- 
ties in New York City, is limited to $1. 

Honorable discharge of World War veterans 
are recorded by county clerks free of charge. 

A Division of Veterans Affairs has been 
created to extend aid and assistance to all 
veterans and their dependents. 

Officers or soldiers are allowed to deposit 
discharge papers, descriptive lists, etc., in 
the Bureau of War Records for safekeeping. 

Counties are authorized to employ county 
service Officers to assist veterans and their 
dependents living in the county in obtaining 
any Federal, State, or local awards to which 
they are entitled. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS—QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
THE PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


A person applying to take the bar examina- 
tion who has been in the armed forces for 
not less than 6 months after September 16, 
1940, and who has been honorably discharged, 
may receive credit toward the fulfillment of 
the requirement of 2 years of college work 
for study and experience of educational value 
while in service, subject to some limitations 


‘in regard to the credits; 1 year, at least, of 


the 2 years of required college work must 
have been successfully completed while at- 


tending an approved college or university, 
either as a civilian or as a member of the 
armed forces. 


A person who entered the armed forces be- 
fore completing his law studies and whose 
duties prevented him from taking the suc- 
ceeding examinations shall not be required 
to take the examinations for admission to 
the bar. 

A veteran of any age may attend any of 
the public schools of the State upon condi- 
tions prescribed by the board of education, 
and the attendance of such veteran shall 
be counted for State-aid purposes. 

Credit is granted for Federal rehabilitation 
courses in architecture on application of dis- 
abled World War veterans for license to prac- 
tice 

Federal vocational training may be credited 
as experience on examination of disabled 
World War veterans for positi~ns under Civil 
Service. 

For 7 years after the end of World War II 
nonresident veterans of such war, who are 
eligible under the GI bill of rights, may be 
admitted as candidates for a baccalaureate 

ree or otherwise by the Board of Higher 
ucation in a city having a population of 
000,000, or more inhabitants. 
Rights and privileges are preserved under 

te scholarships at Cornell University. 
Unused benefits of State scholarships are 
preserved. 

Scholarships (4 years each with value of 
$350 for tuition plus $100 toward mainte- 
nee) are provided for World War I and II 
‘erans in State colleges and universities. 
State institutes of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences, Aeronautics, and Retail Business Man- 

ment have been established. 

The Board of Regents may endorse a Fed- 
eral rehabilitation certificate as a license to 
practice any of the professions over which 
it has supervision. 

The oath of office required for all attorneys 
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in open court may be taken by a serviceman 
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before a justice of the court if the appellate 
division of the Supreme Court is not in 
session. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Unused benefits of certain State scholar- 
ships are preserved. 

Scholarships are provided for resident 
children of soldiers, sailors, or marines who 
died while serving in the armed forces of 
the United States or as a result thereof, or, 
under certain circumstances, to the children 
of honorably discharged veterans. Amount— 
$350 for tuition and $100 for maintenance, 
per person. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


War service credit is allowed in comput- 
ing service for retirement of State police. 

War service credit is allowed to New York 
veterans in relation to allowance upon re- 
tirement of employees in State correctional 
institutions. 

Age limit has been extended for appoint- 
ment of armorer or superintendent of an 
armory, on application of certain veterans. 

Time has been extended for a public of- 
ficer elected while in military service to file 
the required oath of office. 

Leaves of absence have been extended for 
public officers in military service. 

Leaves of absence have been granted for 
velunteer firemen during military service. 

Members of the State employees retire- 
ment system absent on military duty may 
borrow from the retirement fund and repay 
the amount withdrawn without loss of privi- 
leges. : 

Veterans have been extended preference, 
rights, and privileges under civil service in 
State and local units up to December 31, 
1940, with special preference to disabled 
veterans. 

Preference is given to World War veterans 
in appointment of employees of the bureau 
for the relief of sick and disabled New York 
veterans, division of military and naval af- 
fairs. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Certain rights and benefits are preserved 
for public officers and employees absent on 
military or naval duty or on duty with the 
American Red Cross or merchant marine. 

Rights exercised under licenses issued by 
a board of education in certain cities are 
preserved. 

Protection is granted against removal from 
office of veterans holding positions in State, 
city, county, town, or under the civil-service 
law. 

Public officers must be reinstated after ter- 
mination of military service. 

Retention of membership in a pension or 
retirement system is retained when term of 
office of an elected official, officers, or em- 
ployees, State or local, expired during mili- 
tary service. 

Retirement is provided to veterans em- 
ployed in the Division of Public Buildings. 

War service is counted as leave of absence 
in computing service to qualify as an exempt 
volunteer fireman. 

War service is credited in computing serv- 
ice under the Police Pension Act applicable 
in certain villages. 

Second-injury clause has been added to the 
Workman’s Compensation Act to assist dis- 
abled veterans secure employment. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

Pensions or other rewards granted by the 
United States or by a State for military or 
naval services, and certain personal prop- 
erty used in such service, are exempt from 
execution, and from seizure in any legal 
proceeding. 

GENERAL EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 


Military duty extended includes not only 
those on cuty with the Army or Navy but on 
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duty with the American Red Cross or mer- 
chant marine. 
GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications providing 
for the appointment of a guardian of any 
incompetent veteran, or the minor child of 
a@ veteran, to receive certain benefits on be- 
half of such ward. 


HEALTH PROTECTION 


It is a felony for any person, knowing him- 
self or herself to be infected with venereal 
disease, to have sexual intercourse with a 
person in the military or naval service of the 
United States. 


HOMES 


Veterans, their wives or widows, mothers, 
and dependent daughters may be admitted to 
the State Woman’s Relief Corps Home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Provision is made for commitment of an 
incompetent veteran to a Federal hospital 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 


LAWS ON VETERANS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 


Provision has been made for the compila- 
tion and publication of the laws of the State 
relating to veterans and for revision thereof. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage license may be issued upon court 
order without the consent of a parent who is 
in the armed forces and absent from the 
United States. 

Premarital examination certificate may be 
issued by United States Army or Navy medi- 
cal officers. 

MEDALS 

Conspicuous Service Cross awards are proe 

vided for World War service. 


NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 


Credit is extended for time spent in the 
active service of the United States. 

Retirement and pension is provided for 
certain war veterans from the military and 
naval service of the State. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 
Leave of absence may be extended to vet- 
erans in the public service of the State and 
local units on Memorial and Armistice Days. 
Cities, towns, and villages may appropriate 
money for observance of Memorial and Ar- 
mistice Days, to be expended through veter- 
ans’ organizations. 
PENSIONS 
Pensions have been granted to blind vet- 
erans and their widows. 
RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


A Hall of Military Records is provided in 
the capitol, and the deposit of records, relics, 
etc., for safekeeping. 


RECREATIONAL BENEFITS 


Admission is provided to horse and harness 
races at half price. 

Towns adjoining military camps are au- 
thorized to establish and maintain recreation 
centers. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks, trust companies, private bankers, 
savings banks, industrial banks, safe-deposit 
companies, savings and loan associations, 
credit unions, investment companies, and 
specifically the savings and loan banks of 
the State of New York may make loans to 
qualified veterans under the GI bill of rights. 

Corporations are authorized to contribute 
to the Navy Relief Society and the Army 
Emergency Relief. 

County aid may be extended to a veteran 
or veteran’s family. ‘ 

County appropriations are authorized to 
associations or organizations for the aid of 
disabled veterans. 

An appropriation of $10,000 has been made 
for relief for sick and disakled veterans of 
World War II. 
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Relief is extended to veterans and their 
families, through veterans’ organizations, in 
their own homes. 

Use of certain war-chest funds is author- 
ized for relief of veterans. 

A wife of a member of the armed forces 
is eligible for aid for her dependent children. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS—EXEMPTIONS FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Exemption is granted from State tax on 
admissions to horse races. 

Fishing and hunting licenses may be is- 
sued to servicemen. 

Expiration date of licenses of all operators 
and chauffeurs in active military service since 
August 16, 1940, has been extended. 

The period has been extended in which 
an applicant for an operator’s license may 
take an examination if inducted into the 
armed forces before passing the required 
examination. 

Refund is provided of registration fees 
upon the surrender of number plates by the 
owner when entering the armed forces. 

Veterans of World War II or their widows 
are exempt from fee for county peddler’s 
license. 

Refund shall be made of fees paid for li- 
censes as private detectives and investigators. 

Certain professional and practice licenses 
may be renewed without examination, re- 
examination, fine, or penalty, within 3 
months after termination of military service. 

Temporary licensing is provided, without 
examination of designees, of insurance 
agents serving in the armed forces. 

Property of veterans’ organizations is 
exempt from property tax. 

Real property purchased with the proceeds 
of a pension, bonus, or insurance granted 
by the United States, or the State of New 
York, for military or naval services, owned 
by the person who rendered the services, his 
wife, or widow, or dependent father or 
mother, may be exempted from taxation, 
except school and road taxes. Maximum 
exemption, $5,000. 

Tax-free auto plates and registrations are 
awarded to amputees who have been granted 
automobiles by the Federal Government. 

RANSPORTATION PRIVILEGES 

Exemption is provided from prohibition 
against hitchhiking. 

Transportation may be given by common 
carriers to certain disabled veteran inmates 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ homes. 

UNIFORMS, ETC. 

Unauthorized wearing of United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or 
National Guard uniforms is a misdemeanor; 
however, such articles as shoes, socks, shirts, 
ties or scarfs, trousers, overalls, raincoats, 
field jackets, and headgear from which but- 
tons or insignia have been removed may he 
worn. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Provision has been made for the State 
printing of the reports of certain veterans’ 
organizations. 

Powers are granted to certain associations 
under the benevolent orders law. 
Endorsement of the Adjutant General is 
required on a certificate of incorporation 
which indicates that the proposed corpora- 


ion is to solicit funds for, or otherwise bene- 
fit members of the military, naval, or marine 


ceryices 


It is a misdemeanor for anyone, veteran 


or otherwise, to sell for personal gain or profit 
poppies, forget-me-nots, flags, or other are 
ticles sold for patriotic purposes, fraudu- 
lei claiming that such sale is for the 
benefit of an organization authorized to ad- 





lief to veterans. 
rized wearing or use of insignia, 
, »., of veterans’ organizations is de- 
clared a misdemeanor. 

Armory privileges have been extended to 
veterans’ organizations. Cities may appro- 
noney to assist certain veterans’ or- 


ganizations in defraying expenses for rental 
or maintenance of rooms. 

General expense appropriations are made 
to the United Spanish War Veterans. 

Municipal corporations may lease public 
buildings to veterans’ organizations free of 
charge or at nominal rent. 

Quarters in the Capitol are provided for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Parade rights are granted to veterans’ or- 
ganizations under the general city law. 

Expenditure of city appropriations is pro- 
vided for observance of Memorial and Armi- 
stice Days through certain veterans’ organiza- 
tions. Similar provisions are provided to 
towns. 

Veterans’ organizations have the privilege 
of assisting the Adjutant General in collec- 
tion of records, relics, etc., for the Bureau 
of War Records. 

Veterans’ relief is administered through 
veterans’ organizations. 

Most of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the New York Legislature since 
World War I through the sponsorship and 
cooperation of the DAV and other veterans’ 
organizations. 

The DAV, organized in 1920 and chartered 
by Congress in 1932, is composed strictly of 
those who have given a part of their bodies 
or their health in defense of our country in 
time of war. 

Most of the 70 chapters of the DAV in the 
State, whose membership dues average ahout 
$5 annually, maintain volunteer or part-time 
service and employment officers. 

In addition to such State-wide service, 
the DAV maintains full-time national service 
officers at the five regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration throughout the State; 
13 under the direction of Bernard R. Jordan, 
252 Seventh Avenue, New York City; 4 under 
the direction of Abraham Janko, Brooklyn; 
3 under the direction of Frank Calderala, 500 
South Salina Street, Syracuse; 3 under the 
direction of Ronald W. Dyett, 1602 city hall, 
Buffalo; and 4 under the direction of Wil- 
liam M. Buron, Watervliet Arsenal, Albany. 

These DAV experts render all types of as- 
sistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly as to the proper prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
equitably and lawfully entitled. 

The primary purpose of the DAV is to see 
to it that all war-disabled veterans and their 
dependents receive their just entitlement 
to all rights and kenefits available to them 
under the many complicated laws—both 
Federal and State. 

The DAV has also developed a Natilon-wide 
man-job-matching method program in an 
attempt to provide gainful employment for 
all such disabled veterans. 

I am indeed proud to be a life member of 
this association of America’s war-disabled 
defenders. 





License Racket? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as part of my remarks a splendid article 
entitled “License Racket?” written by 
Gustaf A. Nordin, Washington repre- 
sentative of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
which appeared in the April 11 edition 
of that newspaper. It relates with clarity 
certain facts about the export-license 
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permits racket which should prove most 
interesting and provocative to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


LICENSE RACKET? 
(By Gustav A. Nordin) 


WASHINGTON.—The next hot investigation 
on the Senate side of Capitol Hill will deal 
with the sale of United States export license 
permits in New York City. 

The investigation alréady has started in the 
Senate small business committee, headed by 
Senator Epwarp MarTIN (Republican, Penn- 
sylvania), but the findings have been so pro- 
ductive that the special investigating com- 
mittee directed by Senator HoMER FrerRcuson 
will take over. 

The Martin committee will reconvene April 
26 to discuss what he calls a racket in ex- 
port licenses. Involved are brokers in these 
licenses, which control the shipment of more 
than $5,000,000,000 in American goods. to for- 
eign lands. 

MAaRTIN’s committee is wondering how 
many of the licenses are forgeries and how 
many were obtained through “inside pull.” 

An investigator for the committee stum- 
bled upon the racket when he became curious 
about the large exports of certain compa- 
nies—some of which were not too old in the 
exporting trade. 

This led to the calling of Harry Levey, 
president of Haro Products, Inc., New York, 
who said he had purchased licenses from 
John Quinn, president of the Daja Inter- 
national Co., organized in 1947. 

Levey said Quinn had told him “he had 
valuable connections in politics with the 
Mayor Hague people in Jersey City.” Quinn 
denied having said so. Levey also quoted 
Quinn as having similar connections with 
a New Jersey Senator. He could not name 
which one. Quinn later told the committee 
that “I am afraid Mr. Levey made a little slip 
of the tongue.” ‘There was no further ex- 
planation. 

Levey became suspicious of Quinn’s ability 
to produce export licenses for vast quantities 
of lard, flour, and tallow. He said he paid 
Quinn more than $28,000 for the licenses 
used and Quinn admitted that was true. 

Quinn said he received them from a Mr. 
McGuire, whom he thought was a former 
Government employee with connections in 
the Department of Commerce. 

During the hearings, Senator Martin 
asked, “They are getting licenses for cash 
and you know that is customary in New 
York?” 

Quinn replied, “It is a routine business.” 
He later said he “got tired of shelling 
out . . . to the people running 
around New York selling licenses.” Quinn 
readily admitted that he had 50 license ap- 
plications “out now where various people are 
obtaining them through connections.” As 
far as he is concerned, the licenses are 
valid. 

The committee wonders because a District 
of Columbia police expert on perforating 
machines says the licenses before the com- 
mittee were validated by a “hand-made unit” 
and not the single machine used at the Of- 
fice of Internationai Trade in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Quinn said the standard fee for obtain- 
ing the export licenses is 2 cents a pound 
for lard, 15 cents a bag for flour, $4 a ton 
for tallow, and so forth. 

He told of going to a “Beckley Electric 
Products Co., Brooklyn” to see the company 
head because he had offered to sell an ex- 
port license for $25,000, covering 100,000 bags 
of flour for Brazil. He was accompanied by 
his uncle, Tom Quinn. 

Asked what business the company was in, 
Quinn replied, “They were in every busi- 
ness. They were interpreters. They would 
get you citizenship papers. They would get 
you licenses. They would get you married, 
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get you divorced, get you anything else you 
want, as long as you had the cash.” 

He went on, “We sat down and talked with 
this fellow. They had just moved in. They 
had a bare office, nothing in it, just a desk. 
He told us what a tremendous business he 
was doing. * * * He was a fellow about 
29 vears old. He had a couple of people there 
with him with a definite foreign accent. 
They were in the business with him, I pre- 

me. You had to knock on the door and 

mebody would say, “Who’s there?” If they 
knew you, if you had been sent around from 
50 Court Street, you got in. If you hadn’t— 
r dy was there.” 

Quinn also volunteered, “There is a new 
dodge in the export business now. Too 
many people have been cheated, I guess. 
Now the sellers of export licenses tell a buyer, 
‘When I give you the papers on the left hand, 
you give me the money in the right hand 
and we'll be friends.’” 

The Department of Justice and the Senate 
committees are curious to learn more. 





Alaska Salmon-Trap Sites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


KON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an editorial which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch concerning Alaska 
salmon-trap sites: 

THE ALASKA SALMON GRAB 


The salmon packing and canning industry, 
which already monopolizes the Alaska salmon 
run, is moving in to wipe out the last vestiges 
of competition. 

This would impoverish the southeastern 
aska Indians, who depend on salmon fish- 
: for their livelihocd. It would put the 
American consumer of salmon at the mercy 
of a handful of corporations that even now 

rge 60 cents for a can that costs them 20 
cents. Worse still, it would promote the de- 

uction of the salmon run, a process already 
far advanced. 

A bill to accomplish all these undesirable 
tives has been drawn up in the Depart- 
it of the Interior and introduced in Con- 
s by Senator White of Maine. 

The present condition of the Alaska sal- 
1 industry is bad enough. Here is the 
principal source of the world’s salmon, sup- 
ying the Territory’s largest industry. The 
are caught in traps, huge wire affairs 

k into the entrances to rivers and inlets, 
ich literally mine the waters. Delegate 
Bartlett calls them “an antisocial machine.” 

Of the 434 traps licensed by the Interior 

Department, all but 38 are in the hands of 
large nonresident canning companies. 
ese companies have been following the 
licy of depleting the waters and using the 
ultant scarcity to support high prices. 
So successfully have they done so that the 
ion run in many rich streams has been 
troyed, and last year’s run was the small- 
in years, but earned the canners their 
hest profit in history. 
The southeastern Alaska Indians live by 
hing. They own many trap sites, which 
the Interior Department assured them 2 years 
-0 they could fish, and deny to trespassers, 
ne same as any other owners of property 
where. Trusting in these assurances, the 
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Indians bought gear to set out traps. 
Now the Interior Department's bill proposes 
to take these trap sites away from the In- 


dians and lease them to the monopolists for 
15 years. If the Indians want to acquire the 
trap sites, they can do so by buying, in a 
tie-in sale, canneries priced at half a mil- 
lion dollars each—obviously far beyond their 
means. Otherwise, from their own traps on 
their own lands, each worth $3,500 to $7,000 
a season in its yield of salmon, they will get 
a@ royalty of $573 or less. 

Is it any wonder that the Association of 
American Indian Affairs says this “would 
give hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property to a favored few corporations for a 
nominal return” and that “Alaskan natives 
see starvation staring them in the face’? 





Harold Stassen and the Republican 
National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
Ger leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of 
Thursday, April 18, 1948: 

GOP NEW-LOOK WORRY 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

There’s been a good deal said in this 
critical presidential election year—and with 
every evidence to back it up—that the peo- 
ple are weary and wary of the stock political 


figure and are looking for something 
different. 

That would seem to explain, at least 
partly, the Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


boom which flourishes in both major parties 
without regard to political ties or labels. 
There’s plenty of the plague on both your 
houses, too, in the Henry A. Wallace third- 
party movement. 

And now Republican Party leaders have 
discovered suddenly that they have a new 
look probably of their own by two rather 
convincing demonstrations in 1 week. Ref- 
erence is to the way Harold Stassen has 
captivated rank-and-file voters in successive 
primaries in two Midwestern States—Wis- 
consin and Nebraska. 

By the acid test which is the test by voters, 
in representative States, the 41-year-old 
Minnesotan has pushed himself into a po- 
sition more clcsely approximating that of 
a people’s candidate in his party than since 
the late Wendell L. Willkie swept into the 
nomination 8 years ago. 

By bowling over candidates much more ac- 
ceptable to the GOP Old Guard—and by the 
voter test—Harold Stassen has made one 
thing quite certain, and it is a healthy thing 
for the party and for the people of the Na- 
tion. He has made it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for a GOP Old Guard boss-dic- 
tated convention. Such a prospect has been 
feared because of the demonstrated weakness 
of the Democratic Party. Victory for Repub- 
licans seemed so sure that it had been taken 
for granted in many quarters that most any- 
body on the GOP ticket could win. 

Harold Stassen represents the more pro- 
gressive elements in his party, both on do- 
mestic and international issues. He has big 
drawing power among younger Republicans 
and veterans. Because of his proved popu- 
larity with the voters, he can now speak with 
authority at the convention. The probabil- 
ity of his own nomination is now greatly en- 
hanced. But, even if he doesn’t win the 
nomination, he is in a strategic position to 
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throw his weight against the nomination of 
a candidate not in keeping with the times 
and to influence the adoption of a forward- 
looking and progressive platform. 

The GOP Old Guard suffered its most severe 
rebuff to date in the poor showing of its 
favorite, Senator Tart, of Ohio, which hap- 
pened despite the energetic efforts of the 
Republican State organization controlled by 
Senator BuTLER. 

Senator Tarr proved what the polis have 
been saying and what his GOP backers have 
feared—that he just is not a vote-getter. 
The Nebraska primary also demonstrated 
conclusively what the Wisconsin primary had 
indicated very strongly as to Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey. He has vacated the role of champion 
Republican vote-getter to Harold Stassen. It 
must be remembered, too, in assessing the 
weck’s results, that it was a double-bill vic- 
tory for Tom Dewey in Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska 4 years ago that clinched the 1944 
nomination for him. Governor Dewey now 
seems out of the contest. 

Harold Stassen has vindicated the gam- 
bler’s chance strategy that he adopted to 
cope with Old Guard hostility to his can- 
didacy. 


Abandonment of Peacemaking 
Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 19 (legisiative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, a week 
ago one of our distinguished colleagues, 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], delivered an address in my 
State before the Ohio Federation of Re- 
publican Women’s Organizations. I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
f.om his address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

We had no enthusiasm for World War II. 
We felt that the precipitating causes could 
have been avoided; that we had not made 
effective use of our great preventive influence. 

But we did offer our service men and women 
an objective to inspire their sacrifices and to 
console those who were left behind 

This, truly, was to be a war to end all 
war. Following victory, that which was 
necessary would be done to bring durable 
peace to the world. 

We had made the same resolve after World 
War I, but this time we really meant it. 

For that objective and to defeat our 
enemies we suffered a million casualties, in- 
cluding 300,000 dead. We endured count- 
less damaging dislocations of normal 


We came into a residue of mental, ph al, 
and moral strains which will dog us h 
their harmful consequences for generations 
to come. We poured out our treasure and 
committed ourselves to debt amounting to 
several times the value of all real and tang- 
ible personal property accumulated in this 
country since the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

In the campaign of 1944 the people were 
told—and a majority of them believed it— 
that the New Deal administration was so 
skillful and infallible in its conduct of for- 
eign effairs and was so certain to bring us 


durable peace that we dared not make a 
change. 
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It was a pledge that involved the heart- 
strings of our people, their deepest and most 
tender emotions, their most cherished hopes, 

The New Deal administration received the 
Nation’s confidence and as we face another 
national election, must give its accounting. 
If the New Deal leaders have not made good 
on those promises, and especially if they in 
fact have imperiled the peace, or have planted 
the seeds of further war, then they should 
be kicked into timeless political oblivion for 
having betrayed the faith of the people and 
their dearest hopes and aspirations. 

Under the Constitution, the initiative and 
conduct of foreign affairs are in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

The guiding principles to world peace on 
which the President and those subject to 
his orders were to act and conform them- 
selves in practice were well known. They 
have been stated in part as follows: 

“No peace can last, or ought to last, which 
does not recognize and accept the principle 
that governments derive all their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed; and 
that no right anywhere exists to hand peo- 
ple about from sovereignty to sovereignty as 
if they were property.” 

“No nation should seek to extend its policy 
over any other nation or people, but that 
every people should be left free to deter- 
mine its own policy, its own way of develop- 
ment, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, 
the little along with the great and power- 
ful.” 

Those were the words spoken by President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

What President Wilson said did not reflect 
an academic philosophy which he had in- 
vented or pulled from a magician’s hat. It 
was a fine phrasing of ideals which have in- 
stinctive authority among civilized people. 
The obvious and unescapable impacts of 
history show that violation of those and 
associated principles brings nothing better 
than uneasy peace followed ultimately by 
war. 

If instances are necessary, let me remind 
you that we fought our own Revolution 
against England because we had been de- 
nied those rights so inseparable from human 
freedom and dignity. 

A little later on the French fought their 
Revolution because of the oppressions of 
their monarchs and all Europe became in- 
volved. 

Poland has been repeatedly partitioned, 
but if anything is clear in history, it is that 
Poland will survive and reemerge from all 
such disasters because it has freedom in its 
heart and is willing to fight and die for it. 

The peoples from the nations to the south 
of us bought their independence in blood by 
liberating themselves from their foreign op- 
pressors. 

And we, then a weak nation, but with 
bravery and spirit, fired by our own love for 
freedom, interposed the protecting shield 
of the Monroe Doctrine between those 





struggling republics and the conspiratorial 
foreign dynasties which again wanted to 
bring them under vassalage. 


Since the indispensable peace-preserving 
principles were well known, it was only neces- 


sary that we rededicate ourselves to them and 
that they should receive the devotion of sin- 
cere practice along with fervid proclamation. 


Let me document some of the more cur- 
rent expressions of purpose which fixed the 
duty of those in charge of our foreign and 

tary affairs, and I ask that they be fixed 





firmly in our memories. 

In August of 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Winsion Churchill met on the Atlantic. We 
had already committed ourselves to lend- 


lease. Our Navy was cooperating with the 
British Navy to reduce the menace of sub- 
marines which were interfering with our flow 
of gocds to the beleaguered foes of nazism, 

A standard had to be raised that would in- 
spire and justify the risks. And so at that 
meeting it was declared, among other things: 


“First, their countries (the United King- 
dom and the United States) seek no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” 

Russia specifically approved and charged 
herself with the obligations of the Atlantic 
Charter by signing what is known as Decla- 
ration by United Nations of January 1, 1942. 

On September 6 and 7, 1943, a Republican 
Advisory Council of distinguished members 
of our party, meeting at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., thrilled the Nation with its declara- 
tion of Republican support to the opposition 
party for an international postwar program 
which would aid in restoring order and 
decent living in a distressed world, which 
would bring about responsible participa- 
tion by the United States in postwar co- 
operative organization among sovereign na- 
tions to prevent military aggression and to 
attain permanent peace with organized 
justice in a free world. 

On November 5, 1943, the United States 
Senate, which, under the Constitution, must 
advise and consent to treaties, passed a reso- 
lution under shared Republican initiative, 
support, and cooperation which in substance 
reiterated the aims of the Mackinac Repub- 
lican Charter. 

On October 7, 1944, preliminary proposals 
for the establishment of a general interna- 
tional organization to maintain peace were 
made at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C. 
Republican leaders in our foreign affairs par- 
ticipated in the conferences and in drawing 
the proposals which became the working 
basis for the Charter of the United Nations. 

Again with Republican cooperation the 
Charter of the United Nations organization 
was completed at San Francisco on June 26, 
1945 and was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States on July 28, 1945. 

This Charter declared among other things: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations de- 
termined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind; and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of the nations large and 
small; * * * have resolved to combine 
our efforts to accomplish these aims.” 

The American people had their hearts and 
hopes in all of these assurances and promises 
which I have detailed. Republicans, respon- 
sive to the will of the people, had supported 
their formulation and their translation into 
working plans. 

I like to think that our servicemen who 
died for us found something in those declara- 
tions and pledges that made their last mo- 
ments more bearable. 

I like to think there was something in 
those declarations and pledges that gave 
some assuagement to the grief of those who 
sorrowed at home. 

Now let us see what the leaders of the New 
Deal in the executive department were 
actually doing behind closed doors at the Big 
Three conferences. Let us see how they re- 
lated their actions to the peace-making 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter, the Senate 
resolution, the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
and the Charter of the United Nations or- 
ganization, all of which have been described 
in chronological order. 

The Big Three meeting at Teheran ended 
on December 1, 1943. Therefore, the New 
Deal representatives at that time had before 
them the running orders of the Atlantic 
Charter of August 14, 1941, and the Senate 
resolution of November 5, 1943, 


The Big Three meeting at Yalta concluded 
on February 11, 1945. The New Deal leaders 
at that conference had before them the run- 
ning orders of the Atlantic Charter, the Sen. 
ate resolution, and the guides of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. 

The Big Three meeting at Potsdam was 
concluded on August 2, 1945. The New Deal 
leaders at that conference had before them 
the running orders of the Atlantic Charter, 
the Senate resolution, and the ratified United 
Nations Charter. 

Remember, please, that all of these decla- 
rations and plans which I have described 
to you based themselves in substance on 
opposition to anything that derogated from 
human freedom and dignity, on opposition 
to territorial changes except with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 
They affirmed the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live. Humanity’s finest and bright- 
est hopes rode with those assurances and 
pledges. 

At Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam the parti- 
tion of our ally Poland, which Russia had 
accomplished while she was an ally of our 
enemy Germany, was confirmed. 

Wholesale evacuations and resettlements 
of vast numbers of persons in many parts 
of Europe and without their consent were 
decreed. 

It was agreed— 

That Europe was to be carved up into 
spheres of influence. 

That Russia was to have predominance 
Over what we now know as the satellite 
countries. 

That Russia was to occupy eastern Ger- 
many. 

That she was to have the Kuriles and 
Sakhalin. 

That she was to be in northern Korea 
and that she was to have dominating spe- 
cial privileges in Manchuria and other parts 
of China. 

That the Chinese Government, our ally, 
hungry for the friendship of friends in her 
hour of great distress, was to be persuaded 
or in practical effect duressed into accepting 
the arrangement. 

At other meetings there were secret deals 
gutting the open promises of a homeland for 
the Jews in Palestine. 

When those d@&ls were made it was known 
to everyone outside of the Russian orbit that 
murder, terror, slavery, concentration camps, 
and banishment are considered as legitimate 
means and are advocated and practiced for 
the desired ends of communism. 

It was well known that the free exercise 
of religion is not safe under communism 
because religion deals with the spiritual 
rights and duties of the individual and exalts 
his individual, spiritual personality, and thus 
it competes with the totalitarian ideology of 
communism which exalts the state even 
above God. 

It was well known that the totalitarianism 
of Russia cannot exist anywhere where indi- 
vidual human dignity prevails; cannot exist 
in the presence of freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of religion, the 
right of people to assemble and petition the 
Government for the redress of grievances. 

It was well known that under American 
definition democracy and communism could 
not be considered as synonymous under any 
stretch of the imagination. 

How was it possible to believe for even 
a moment that these nations and peoples 
thus handed over to new oppressions by 
new masters would find happiness in their 
chains? How was it possible to believe that 
they would not rebel and that new wars 
would not result whenever opportunity 
offered? 

How could anyone believe that what was 
done at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam would 
conform to the promises to stop aggression, 
to promote peace, to assure the sovereign 
rights of independent peoples? 

















How could anyone reconcile what was done 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam with the 
promised recognition and acceptance of the 
principle that governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned? 

How reconcile what was done with a recog- 
nition of the fact that no right anywhere 
exists to hand people about from sovereignty 
to sovereignty as if they were property? 

Look at what has happened in Poland, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Manchuria and 
Korea. Are those people being allowed to 
determine their own policies, their own way 
of development unhindered, unthreatened, 
unafraid, the little along with the great and 
powerful? 

Is this preserving the rights and liberties 
of small nations; does this promote universal 
dominion of right? . 

Does this accord with the pledge that the 
principal powers shall not seek territorial 
or other aggrandizement? 

Does this accord with the pledge that there 
shall not be any territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned; with the pledge 
that sovereign rights and self-government 
hall be restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them? 

Is this the promised reaffirmation of faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of na- 
tions large and small? 

We offered bipartisan support at Mackinac, 
we gave bipartisan support to the Senate 
resolution, we gave bipartisan support to the 
United Nations Charter, but we did not, do 
not, and never shall give bipartisan or any 
kind of support to the treacheries to human 
freedom which stemmed from Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. 

We have given and shall continue to give 
bipartisan support to all feasible and sane 
programs to clean up and mitigate the effects 
of what was done at Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 

And following January 20 next we shall 
hope that our Republican President and the 
Republican Congress will receive the same 
kind of support from the opposition. 

What is the Republican policy? I can 
speak only my individual views. 

We continue our adherence and we have 
never deviated from adherence to the peace- 
making principles and pledges which have 
been enumerated and which have been s0 
grossly betrayed. 

Our devotion to these principles in theory 
and in practice is illustrated by the strong 
support we have given to Senator VANDENBERG 
now Republican chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, who took the lead 
in formulating the declaration of principles 
of the Mackinac: Charter, the substance of 
which as has been pointed out, was the basis 
of the Senate’s own historic resolution. 

In the debates of various measures afiect- 
ing our foreign affairs before the Senate, he 
has voiced these principles with surpassing 
eloquence. His perception, shared by Con- 
gress, that decent principles must be main- 
tained in the conduct of our foreign affairs, 
his insistence, shared by Congress, that the 
pledges for world peace must be upheld, and 
his application to the task brought a halt to 
further appeasement of Russia and brought 
the leaders in the executive department who 
were responsible for such appeasement to a 
reluctant change of mind. 

Why reluctant? This administration gave 
communism the official recognition which 
had been denied by the preceding Republi- 
can administration. 

This administration had welcomed Com- 
munists and fellow travelers into the inner- 
most confidences of ovr Government—yes, 
even into our military éstablishments. 
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The opposition had been playing a very 
comfortable and cozy footsie tootsie with 
those characters until under Republican 
pressure, the exodus was gotten under way. 

Think of it, American ambassadors were 
sent to persuade China into sharing her gov- 
ernment with Communists. But Republican 
pressure compelled inclusion of China among 
the nations which are to receive our help 
in withstanding communism. 

And today, it may be suspected that the 
anger of some of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion at Henry Wallace does not derive prin- 
cipally from the criticism that he is friendly 
to Russia but that he is drawing to his sup- 
port in key election spots commies and fel- 
low-travelers who have helped the New 
Deal win four national elections hand-run- 
ning and upon whom high hopes had been 
reposed for a repeat performance. 

Those disastrous conferences at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam set in motion situations 
which have impelled our costly participation 
in the foreign aid recovery programs. 

They set in motion events which have 
turned the assurance of peace which had 
been earned by hard-won and decisive vic- 
tory into grave disquietude. 

The natural, proximate, and foreseeable 
result, was the affliction of this ravaged 
world with new conquests, oppressions, and 
threats of war. 

They stultified the moral incentives for 
our participation in World War II and gravely 
embarrassed the workings of the United Na- 
tions organization. 

They set in motion a chain of circum- 
stances that require that we again turn 
from our dearly earned peacetime pursuits 
to rebuild our military strength so that it 
may be adequate to our perils and to the 
maintenance of a foreign policy that will 
reflect the peacemaking principles which 
we must now resalvage. 

Lately opposition leaders and prominent 
military figures have had the shameless, 
buck-passing gall to blame our present pre- 
dicaments upon the American people. You 
may hear more of this from the apologists 
and the conscience stricken who want to get 
out from under. It has the symptoms of a 
line. Please watch for it. 

They say that the situation in which we 
find ourselves is due to the insistence of the 
pecple promptly after VJ-day that without 
delay our military forces demcbilized to 
peacetime strength. 

The theory is that had we preserved intact 
our wartime military strength, these tragic 
developments would not have occurred. 

But our military strength was intact when 
the Big Three conferences were held at Te- 
heran, Yalta, and Potsdam, where Poland 
Was partitioned, when separate occupancy of 
eastern Germany was granted to Russia, when 
Russia was given special spheres of influence 
in the Balkans, when Russia was set into 
China and Korea. 

The people did insist after VJ-day that our 
armies be brought promptly to peacetime 
strength. They insisted upon this because 
they had been led to believe that we had 
won a peace as well as a war. 

The secret agreements, the details of the 
deals, had not been revealed, and the mem- 
oirs had not been written. 

The people refused to allow their sons to 
continue to stay in our military establish- 
ments on the theory that if they were let 
out, they would be swelling the predicted 
ranks of 8,000,000 unemployed. 

The people refused to regard our military 
establishments as detention camps to humor 
the defeatist reconversion planners who fig- 
ured that the Nation would go to pot as soon 
as the war was over. 

It is a clumsy, transparent, and panicky 
diversion to charge the American people 
with precipitously wanting for themselves 
and their sons to savor the peace which had 
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been promised upon the achievement of 
unconditional surrender. 

Certainly those who make this charge 
should be careful to separate themselves 
from those who shared the grizzly and then 
Suppressed knowledge that perhaps a war 
had been fought merely to exchange oppres- 
sors. 

What is the Republican position as to mili- 
tary preparedness? Again this is my per- 
sonal view of it. 

We are not taunting the opposition with 
“you got us into this mess, now get us out 
of it.” 

No, the measure of our peril is the ac- 
cepted measure of our duty. We will do 
whatever is necessary, in the broadest sence, 
to protect the best interests of this country. 

We will not give blank checks; we will 
not succumb to nervous Nellyism; we shall 
not cheesepare and we shall not allow any 
cbjective, no matter how well conceived, to 
give sanctuary to waste. 

We shall not accept without question scis- 
sors and pastepot plans which we know have 
been feverishly prepared overnight and pre- 
sented pursuant to partisan objectives or 
hysteria. We shall not accept piecemeat 
plans which cannot be sensibly referred to 
sound over-all plans. 

We want to know, and have the right to 
know, the over-all plans and the subsidiary 
supporting plans. 

If, for example, we need 40 air groups, 
there will be 40 air groups. If we need 
more than 40 air groups, the necessary will 
be done. 

But we want to know the why of it. The 
answers for intelligent action involve a mul- 
titude of pertinent facts going to tactical 
and strategical function, manpower, re- 
sources, and industrial technology. ; 

We want to know the help on which we 
can mount from potential allies. We want 
to know what we have and whether the best 
use is being made of it. 

We want it made clear why it is claimed 
that we have no Army, no Navy, no Air 
Force while those who are running our mili- 
tary affairs are receiving from the taxpayers 
eleven thousand million dollars a year for 
military preparedness. Costs are higher but 
it may help our sense of proportion when 
I remind you that our combined foreign 
affairs and military appropriations at the 
present time approximate those made during 
the height of active warfare in World War I. 

We want to know what potential enemies 
are doing and what they have to do it with 

We want to know how long it will take 
to bring blueprints into usable munitions 

We want to know the relation under the 
plans of each arm of the service to the othe 
We want to be assured that each such servi 
is coordinated with the others in sound 
over-all plans and functions. 

If one or all of the separate services have 
to be expanded to meet a sound over-all plan, 
they will be expanded. We also want 
know whether any of them can be contracted 
if there is to be a new and more mcde! 
focusing of our striking forces. 

We are not interested in aggrandizing < 
particular service because our sentiments anc 
affections attach more strongly to that serv 
ice than to the others. There is only one ob- 
jective, and that is what should be done and 
the doing of that which should be done to 
prepare this country to meet and defeat any 
threatened peril. 

We want no double talk. We want no 
artificial crises 

We shall perform our duty with cool heads, 
with foresight, with resolute hearts, with 
undeviating progress toward the required 
objectives. 

We recognize that we can talk and bluster 
our way into war. And we are not going to 
do that. We recognize that we can blunder 
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our way into war by overemphasis and ex- 
cited consideration of the unimportant. We 
are not going to do that. 

We don't want war, and when we say that 
we mean it. We will take every honorable 
step to avoid war and in the meantime we 
shall provide sensible preparation for con- 
tingencies. That is Republican policy. That 
is the Republican way. 

Alter 16 years of New Deal affliction our 
sense of outrage may have become benumbed. 
But we still have our sense of humor. Any 
renewal of the infallible commander in chief 
and infallible master of foreign affairs 
theme, which we may expect at any moment, 
will be laughed and derided into its nonsen- 
sical and ludicrous proportions. 





How Can We Preserve Peace and Freedom 
Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a radio speech made on the Town Meet- 


ing of the Air in New Orleans, on 
April 13: 
HOW CAN WE PRESERVE PEACE AND FREEDOM 
TODAY? 


One way we could get peace is by yielding 
to the Soviet Union and its fifth columns 
throughout the world—but we would not 
have freedom. 

We could probably preserve our freedom, 
at least for a time, by force of arms alone— 
but we would not have peace. 

We can get both peace and freedom, we 
can prevent the present fierce political war- 
fare from degenerating into an atomic war 
with incalculable destruction, even extermi- 
nation, only through a world organization so 
revised and strengthened that it can deal 
effectively with all threats to the peace from 
whatever source—in the name and in the 
organized strength of free men everywhere. 

In this present emergency concern for our 
own security has compelled us to assume the 
burden of assisting nations which are trying 
to stay free. But we cannot long carry that 
burden alone. We have neither the re- 
sources nor the wisdom. 

Free peoples everywhere placed their faith 
in the United Nations as the agency to pre- 
vent war. It is clear from the experience 
of the last 2 years that in its present form 
it cannot do the job. In fact, it is so con- 
structed that one of the Big Five, by its veto, 
can use the United Nations machinery to 
prevent the making of peace, to defeat the 
very thing it supposedly was set up to pro- 
mote, yes, to guarantee. 

We agreed to the big power veto to make 
sure the organization could not make war 
unjustifiably, on any member nation. 

We were too naive to realize and too trust- 
ful to suspect that the Soviet rulers were 
coldly planning to use the veto not to block 





war, but to block peace. They have not 
used the veto once to prevent war. They 
have used it repeatedly to defeat measures 


or decisions that 
peace 

At Teheran, Yalta, and elsewhere our lead- 
ers, in order to get Russia to come along 
into the United Nations, yielded to her on 
matters of principle and on solemn pledges, 
including those in the Atlantic Charter, 
apparently assuming that if Russia joined, it 
would be for the same reason we and others 
joined, namely, to help solve world problems. 


were in the direction of 


But it soon became clear that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment came in not to get solutions to prob- 
lems, but to block solutions; not to make the 
UN work, but to be in the best possible posi- 
tion to make sure that it does not work. 

The Kremlin already has a world-wide or- 
ganization—the Communist Party. It has a 
dozen countries under complete control, plus 
trained, disciplined units in every other 
country. Believe me, that world organiza- 
tion is functioning efficiently, and at full 
speed. It intends to win, and in order to 
do so it must keep any other world organiza- 
tion crippled and ineffective. 

That is an intolerable situation for those 
who really want peace and freedom. The 
remedy is not to abandon the UN, or to by- 
pass it, but to revise it so it can function as 
intended. We must get its structure modi- 
fied so that it can and will work—with 
Russia if possible, but without her if neces- 
sary. 

At least three-fourths of the peoples of 
the world would join us in such an effort. 
But they cannot move without our active 
initiative and leadership. 

Last year a group of Representatives and 
Senators of both political parties introduced 
a resolution urging the President to call im- 
mediately,. under article 109 of the Charter, 
a general conference of the United Nations 
for the purpose of improving its machin- 
ery. 

On March 16 of this year seven Republi- 
cans and seven Democrats in the House of 
Representatives introduced a more specific 
resolution to the same effect. Sixteen Mem- 
bers of the Senate, of both parties, intro- 
duced essentially the same resolution into 
that body only yesterday. It calls for revi- 
sion of the Charter to eliminate the veto in 
matters of aggression and armament for ag- 
gression; to reorganize the Security Council 
to give representation more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual strength of the various na- 
tions; to provide for inspection and control 
of atomic energy and other important weap- 
ons; and to set up an international police 
force recruited from volunteers from the 
smaller member states and supported if nec- 
essary by the armed forces of the major 
states which would be limited to agreed 
quotas. 

If Russia’s real objective is security, as 
some still maintain, then she should readily 
agree to such changes, because such a United 
Nations would guarantee her security, as well 
as ours, and that of every other country that 
wants to live in peace and let its neighbors 
do likewise. 

Should Russia refuse to agree, then at least 
the world will know that her real objective 
is not security but conquest, and the other 
nations can go ahead to organize under 
article 51 of the Charter which authorizes 
members to unite for collective self-defense. 

This time we must get an organization 
based on justice, under world law and with a 
policeman. The gun must be in the UN 
policeman’s hand against any aggressor, 
rather than in an aggressor’s hand against 
the UN and humanity. 

We must get an instrument that the peace- 
ful nations of the world can use to make 
peace and not one which a nonpeaceful na- 
tion (if one of the Big Five) can use to pro- 
tect aggression and block peace. 

We must move as effectively to strengthen 
our moral and our legal position as we are 
moving to strengthen our economic and 
military positions. 

Stalin and his politbureau apparently 
think that we think we cannot get along 
without them. I am convinced that if we 
demonstrate to the Russians quickly that we 
and the other free peoples of the world can 
if necessary get along without them, we will 
soon find it possible to get along with them. 

Whenever enough of the peaceful govern- 
ments and peoples of the world get together 
on a basis that makes clear to the men in 
the Kremlin, first that they do not need to 
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go to war to get security, or satisfaction of 
any legitimate grievances Russia may have; 
and second, that they cannot succeed even 
if they do go to war—at that point I believe 
there is a good chance they will come along, 
because agreement then becomes more ad- 
vantageous than attempted conquest. 

I recognize fully that, due to our drift and 
indecision, it may already be too late to pre- 
vent a blow-up in the next few weeks or 
months. But our best chance to preserve 
peace and freedom today consists of adequate 
strengthening of our own defenses, carrying 
out swiftly and efficiently the economic and 
military assistance programs to which we 
have already set our hands in Europe and 
Asia, and exercising positive, vigorous, imagi- 
native leadership to develop and improve the 
United Nations until, please God, it can be 
made capable of enacting, interpreting and 
enforcing world mw governing relations be- 
tween the Nations and peoples of the earth. 





The Question-Answer Bag on Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me Wednesday, April 14, 
1948, before the National Committee for 
Labor on Palestine: 


THE QUESTION-ANSWER BAG ON PALESTINE 


I can’t think of any one act of the United 
States in its entire history that was more 
shameful, more dishonest, more harmful to 
its own prestige and welfare, than was its 
shocking turncoat betrayal of the Jews of 
Palestine. 

The calculated brutality of it shocks the 
conscience, Up until that black Friday, as- 
surances were given that the United States 
supported the partition plan. Even today, 
oficialdom with bland, undisturbed face says 
it supports partition. Yes, says President 
Truman, the United States supports partition 
but—. Yes, says Under Secretary of State 
Lovett in a letter to me, the United States 
supports partition but—. A more tragic, dis- 
illusioning, and dishonorable “but,” I have 
never met before in my 26 years of experience 
in the House of Representatives. 

There were no buts last fall when the 
United States at the General Assembly de- 
bates ripped apart every opposfng sentiment 
and took the honest road, the road that every 
fact disclosed, every logical examination re- 
vealed, was the only workable solution offered 
in all the months of debate. There were no 
buts in Hershel Johnson’s statement when 
he said without political double talk: “I 
think there is no delegation here which does 
not know that no plan has ever been pre- 
sented, either to this Assembly or to the man- 
datory government during its long years of 
tenure, or in any other place which wou!d 
meet with the acceptance of both the Arabs 
and Jews, No such plan has ever been pre- 
sented, and I do not believe that any such 
plan ever will be presented. If we are to 
effect through the United Nations a solution 
of this problem it cannot be done without 
the use of the knife.” 

There is a span as large as honor between 
the clean, direct statement of Herschel 
Johnson and the carefully tortured and am- 
biguous statements of Ambassador Austin. 
What meanings do words like “trusteeship” 
and “truce” have when the whole subject is 
















now treated by the United States as a local 
fray between Arabs and Jews in Palestine. 
Not once in this new presentation by the 
United States has a hint been given that 
possibly this is a war of aggression, ex- 
ternal, definant aggression by the surround- 
ing neighbors of Palestine. 

Let’s face some of these questions together, 

Did the United Nations or any one of its 
component nations try to make partition 
work? 

No. 

Did the mandatory power in any single in- 
stance cooperate with the United Nations to 
put its schedule into operation? 

No. 

Did the mandatory power permit the 
,uthorized Palestine Commission to enter 
in time to prepare for British evacuation? 
Cr did it permit the opening of a port on 
February 1, as resolved by the General As- 
embly? Did it permit the Jews to receive 
arms or did it throw its blockade around the 
port while at the same time sending arms to 
the Arab countries because, as it says, of 
contractual obligations? Did the mandatory 
power charged with the responsibility of 
mointaining law and order make any at- 
tempt to prevent acts of aggression egainst 
the Jews by Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Egypt? 
Did it not refuse to permit the organization 
of a Jewish militia which the General As- 
scmbly recommended? Did British police 

ive convoy to Jews seeking to bring aid and 
fcod to stricken areas? 

What about the United States? What act 
of implementation did it perform so that now 
it can say that at the present time rfarti- 
tion is out of the question? 

Did the United States, directly or indi- 
rectly, call to the attention of the Fritish 

uthorities the criminal neglect of their self- 
appointed duties? No. 

Did the United States make protest cf any 
kind to the United Nations these acts of 
aggression by Arab states? No. 

Did it by any gesture or intimation or con- 
crete act give anything but encouragement 
to the growing Arab belief that the United 
States was on the Arab side? No. 

Did the United States give any encourage- 
ment whatsoever following November 29 that 
she was ready, willing, and able to help the 
vish defenders—defenders of their cwn 
me and of the UN decision? 

D:d cur State Department issue passports 
to American youth seeking to go to Palestine 
aid in the battle of survival? No; she 
rsed the position. As I recall, no pass- 
ports were withheld from American youth 
who sought to join the armies of France 
England or Canada in the prelude to 
Norld War II. 

What did the United States do instead? 
She placed an arms embargo against Pales- 
tine. The irony of all ironies. Let me, in 
that connection, quote from the reply sent 
to a letter signed by 41 Members of the Sen- 

te and House. In that reply, Mr. Lovett 
writes: “The evidence indicates that arms in 
that area are being used by both sides for 
the furtherance of terrorism, murder, and 
intimidation. Until the peoples of Pales- 
tine can demonstrate their ability for self- 
control and self-government, there is every 
reason to believe that an increase in the 
supply of arms to either side would but 
further promote violence.” 

I wonder what evidence he is talking 
about? The evidence of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment assigning budgetary allocations for 
operation in Palestine? The evidence of the 
announcement of the Lebanese Prime Min- 
ister of his government’s intention to supply 
Palestine with arms, money, and men? The 
evidence of the Syrian Prime Minister super- 
vising the training of troops for war in Pales- 
tine? The evidence of the British and French 
unrestrainedly sending arms to the Arab 
States? Or the evidence of the Jews forced 
to defend themselves against 17,500 troops 
from neighboring Arab states, amply sup- 
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plied with arms from friendly nations? In 
defense of its own shabby position the State 
Department tries to equalize the blame in an 
equally shabby way. Who has defied the UN 
decision? What is the equality in strength 
between the Jews of Palestine and the seven 
Arab states? Who has accepted compromise 
upon compromise if not the Jews of Pales- 
tine? First Transjordan was partitioned 
away and the compromise accepted; again 
ccmpromise was accepted in the partition of 
10,000 square miles remaining; then com- 
promise was accepted in consenting to the 
internationalization of Jerusalem. What 
more ts to be asked of the Jews who saw mil- 
lions of their brothers die because not one 
country was morally fit to help save them, 
least of all Great Britain who shut the doors 
of Palestine against the escaping Jews. The 
Arabs of Palestine, for the first time, by the 
partition plan are given statehood, a quality 
of sovereignty they never possessed before. 
Yet our Department of State sees fit to name 
the Jews and Arabs equally guilty. For 
shame! 

Let me ask you this: Who is making the 
poiicy cf the United States? Is it our people 
or is it “President” Forrestal or “Vice Presi- 
dent” Truman? 

Question follows question in an attempt to 
atr.ve at the answer to United States betrayal. 
Going around and around, we come back to 
the same conclusion. Had the United Na- 
tions’ time schedule been fol’owed, had the 
Commission been permitted to enter Pales- 
tine, had the port been opened as resolved, 
hed the Jewish militia been formed and sup- 
plied as recommended, had the mandatory 
power Great Britain been true to its trust 
and maintained law and order and prevented 
acgression from outside with its 100,000 
troops, had the United States thrown all its 
weight on upholding the decision for which it 
had been responsible in the first place, there 
would not even have existed the shadow of 
an excuse to throw the whole question back 
to the General Assembly. What followed 
November 29 was a concerted attack against 
the decision with only the Jews of Palestine 
seeking to Cefend it. What authority can the 
United Nations exercise when its weightiest 

embers so recklessly and heedlessly flout its 
deliberations? The hopes for peace in the 
world were built into the structure of the 
United Nations, but surely as we meet here 
in protest those hopes are being smashed by 
the arrogance and disregara of human values 
by two countries who have abdicated their 
morality. I mean the Governments of Great 
Britain and that of the United States. 

Are the Jews to be the human price raid 
for oil? 

Is our national security to be built on 
shifting loyalties? Can even the Arab coun- 
tries respect a powerful United States that 
betrays its friends because of violence and 
bluster? Can the oil serve a useful purp: 
in time of war? Or will it only drain off 
manpower and material vitally needed else- 
where? It is too far away to serve such pur- 
pose. Have the oil concessions either in 
Saudi Arabia or Iraq been canceled? Were 
they canceled after November 29 when the 
United States advocated present partition? 
Or has the greatest lobbying group in all of 
history, the oil interests, convinced their 
friend and protector that their profits may 
not be so large if King Ibn Saud sought to 
raisé the price of these concessions? The ex- 
orbitant profits the oil interests made with 
Middle East oil yielded no revenue to the 
United States Treasury. The oil could yield 
no return to the military. The oil only bene- 
fits the private owners. How much more 
shameful than the desertion of the Jews of 
Palestine by our country which spends so 
much of its time and money proclaiming its 
moral superiority to the world! 

Significantly enough, Herschel Johnson, 
who with such steadfastness and understand- 
ing of the problem, steered the debates suc- 
cessfully in the General Assembly, has been, 
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as we in Washington call it, kicked upstairs. 
He has been made Ambassador to Mexico. 
Perhaps his courage and forthrightness did 
not sit well with the Arabphile Loy Hender- 
son. 

As for Ambassador Austin: If he had one 
ounce of the integrity and intrepedity of 
Johnson he would voluntarily resign his 
post. It is not the function of an ambassador 
merely to read the teletype messages sent to 
him by the Henderson group and read them 
off to the Security Council. Let it be re- 
called that he too supported partition vig- 
orously last fall. What happened to him 
in the interim? Why this timidity, this am- 
biguity of phrase, this confused and hypo- 
critical language that has become his lot to 
recite at the behest of our Department cf 

tate? From ambassador of rank he has be- 
come Henderson’s errand boy. 

I say We will not swallow complacently 
these turnabouts, this betrayal. We as free 
American citizens have the constituticnal 
right to voice our protest, to keep cn pro- 
testing until its sound is heard around the 
world and until the conscience of mankind 
is ripped open. This is not the end by any 
means. The Jewish State will be. And on 
May 16 when the Jewish agency and the 
Vaad Leumi gives over its control to the 
provisional government, we shall support it 
with all the strength at our command. We 
shall not currender to dishonor. 





Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


IMonday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
April 15 last my colleague the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] delivered a timely and able ad- 
dress in the city of Washington before 
the national convention of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Civil rights is a term that appeals to ail 
Americans. The program of the President, 
however, is not a civil-rights program, but a 
program which will create a police state in 
America, destroy our econumic system, and 
usurp the basic rights that make men free. 
The civil rights of an American are his most 
cherished poossessions, but they were 1 
given to him by the Federal Government 
They have come down from our English herit- 
age. When the Colonies declared themselves 
to be independent States, these rights were 
protected by the new State constitutions. 
When the States decided to form a Federal 
unit they created a control Government of 
limited powers by delegation in a written 
Constitution, They conferred no jurisdic- 
tion over the civil rights of individuals to 
the Central Government, but retained that 
power in themselves. After the Constitution 
was adopted the States added a Bill of Rights 
in order to prevent the Federal Governm<¢ = 
from invading the civil rights of individu: 

After the Civil War and the adoption of ne 
fourteenth amendment the Congress adopted 
a theory that the fourteenth amendment 
conferred upon the Federal Government the 
jurisdiction over the civil rights of individ- 
uals, and they passed the Civil Rights Act of 
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1875. This act was declared to be unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court in 1883, the 
Court holding that the Congress derived no 
power from the fourteenth amendment to 
concern itself with the civil rights of indi- 
viduals; that those rights were still within 
the jurisdiction of the individual States, 
where they had always been. 

Southern opposition to this so-called civil- 
rights program is not an attempt to hold the 
Negro down. All decent southerners believe 
in economic equality and better educational 
opportunities and health facilities for all, re- 
gardless of race. The South has made tre- 
mendous strides in this direction, in spite of 
the obstacles which have been placed 
against us by the Federal Government. By 
the protective tariff and freight rate discrim- 
inations the South has been systematically 
impoverished. This, more than anything 
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e has held the Negro down, and it was 
placed cn the statute books by Senators and 
Congressmen from Northern States. 

Now, in particular and briefly, what is this 


program? First, the anti-poll-tax bill. This 
measure is patently unconstitutional as the 
Constitution specifically provides that the 
qualifications of electors shall be defined by 
the States. The. poll tax is not designed to 
keep the Negro from voting because it dces 
not apply in some States to peopte over 5) 
years of age and in others to those over 60, 
and in addition thousands of Negroes regu- 
lariy pay their poll tex. This tax is pri- 
marily to raise money for the public-schcol 
system. Scuthern opposition to the anti- 
poll-iax bill is to prevent the power being 
lodged Congress to define the qualifica- 
tions of voters and thus to federalize elec- 
tions. The founding fathers wisely felt that 
the control of all elections should be kept at 
home. They realized likerty would be de- 
stroyed if the suffrage were controlled by the 
Federal Government. 

The next bill is the FEPC. This bill would 
apply more to northern industry than to the 
South if enacted. As proof that the bill is 
not sectional, it has been defeated by the 
legislatures of 18 Northern and Western 
States and adopted in cnly 3, and when sub- 
mitted to the people of California in a refer- 
endum it was defeated in every county of the 
State by a vote that totalled 2 to 1 against 
the bil! 

This FEPC bill makes it unlawful for a pri- 
vate employer to refuse to hire or to discharge 
a person or to discriminate against him in 





any way because of race, religion, color, or 
ancestry. It would send out thousands of 
petty officials to investigate and regulate 


millions of daily decisions throughout the 
United States. These agents would examine 
your bocks and records, go into your busi- 
ness, and any person whether aggrieved or 
not is authorized to prefer charges against 
any employer. A trial is then held and a de- 
cision reached in the city of Washington 
which could result in a fine and imprison- 
ment. t must be admitted that making it 
unlawful for you to refuse to hire a man is 
simply a way of compelling you to hire him. 
By permitting the Government to take over 
the power of employment and promotion in 
private business, this bill would destroy our 
private enterprise system. It would deprive 
Americans of the constitutional guaranties 
of individual liberty and freedom of associa- 
tion, i by compelling an employer to make 
cont s for mutual services with persons 















with whom he is unwilling to make contracts 
it would force him to accept involuntary 
servitude which the Constitution declares 
shall not exist in this country. Every Ameri- 
can has a civil right to hire whom he pleases 





ciate with whom he pleases, and one 
inot be given a civil right which by so 

ing destroys the civil right of another man, 
If a person has a moral right to work this 
does not give him the right to compel a 
private citizen to employ him. This is the 
most far-reaching liberty-destroying measure 


ever considered by the Congress. It is no 


exaggeration to say that a large majority of 
the backers of FEPC are pro-Soviet in their 
sympathies. Many of them are members of 
Communist front organizations, as were sev- 
eral members of the President’s Civil Rights 
Committee. The drive for this whole so- 
called civil-rights program comes principally 
from the left and those who would use the 
Negro and not from the Negro himself. 

The antilynch bill is unconstitutional be- 
cause it invades the police powers of the 
States. It is fundamental to our American 
system that the control of the police power 
should remain at home. The men who 
created this Government, as the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention will show, 
deemed local control of the police power the 
most important of all safeguards of human 
liberty. Without it, they rightfully sav 
tyranny and dictatorship in America. The 
crime of lynching has been solved. We aver- 
age only about one each year. In America 
today the murcers in race riots are many 
times those killed in lynching. Yet the anti- 
lynching bill does not apply to those killed 
in riots in Northern Cities. There were 35 
people killed and 700 injured in a single race 
riot in Detroit in 1943, which is far more 
than have lost their lives by lynching in 
many years in the South, to say nothing of 
property damage estimated at over $5,0C0,- 
000. If a murder because of race is mace a 
crime by the Federal Government, it should 
be the same crime in both the North and the 
South, Could there be more hypocrisy any- 
where than in the antilynching bill? 

It is further proposed in this so-called 
civ.l-rights program that the segregation 
laws be repealed ky the Federal Government 
in all matters affecting interstate commerce. 
If the various States and localities refuse to 
repeal the segregation laws in public schcols, 
public housing, and other public services and 
facilities generally, then it is prozcsed to 
deny all such States all Federal grants-in- 
aid. In addition, it is proposed to set up a 
Federal commission on civil rights with 
an army of lawyers to direct the FBI in an 
intensive campaign to strike down any ex- 
isting law or ordinance which might provide 
for segregation in schools, hospitals, swim- 
ming pools, restaurants, and hotels. In 
fact, the crux of the whole program is the 
lestruction of all segregation in America. 
There is no way to force such a program on 
Southern peopie. We have pride of race end 
will not permit the Federal Government to 
tamper with cur social structure. 

My friends, 
South is best for all concerned. We have 
less inter-racial crime and less racial friction 
than any section of the country. On the 
subject of race and segregation there is prac- 
tically no difference between the views of 
Southern and Northern people. You of the 
North believe in and practice segregation for 
yourselves and families. You, like Souther: 
people, live segregated lives. You are guilty 
of racial discrimination in the newspaper 
business. There are thousands of Negro re- 
porters in this country, yet a proportionate 
10 percent of* your reporters do not come 
from this race. Ten percent of your execu- 
tives are not Negroes. You are not to be 
condemned. It is your civil right to asso- 
ciate with, employ, and work with whom you 
please. Liberty is dead when you are de- 
prived of this right. 

The abolition of our dual school system is 
part of the civil rights program. The Scuth 
has made tremendous strides in Negro edu- 
cation, and the dual school system i* best for 
the Negro race. It gives him a better op- 
portunity to develop than he would have in 
competition with white students. The Negro 
has a better opportunity to become a pro- 
fessor, administrator, or scientist in his own 
school system. There are a scant handful of 
Negro college professors and administrators 
in all the Northern and Western States, while 
in the South the Negro colleges are staffed 
with professors from their own race. There 
are only 86 Negro medical students today in 
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all the nonsegregated medical schools of the 
North and West because the b-ack must com- 
pete for admittance with the white, while 
two Southern Negro medical colleges have an 
enrollment of over 1,000, It is easy to see 
that the Negro has greater opportunity under 
the southern system. 

We of the South believe in the equality of 
the administration of the law for all citizens 
of every race. We do insist upon the right 
which we regard as sacred to choose our own 
associates. Before other sections condemn 
cur views, you must realize that it is an 
entirely different problem in a community 
where the population is 5 percent Negro and 
$5 percent white, than where the population 
is 50-50. Editors from New York know that 
in the past few weeks there have been news 
items in the New York papers which describe 
conditions in the public schools in New York 
where the races are mixed in schools in ap- 
proximately even numbers, city police are 
stationed in the corridors of the public 
school buildings to maintain order and disci- 
pline in the public schools. Is this an educa- 
tional pattern that the advocates of the civil 
rights report desire to foster upon other 
areas where harmony and good will now 
prevail? 

Our views are not caused by bigotry and 
intolerance. We have had experience; we 
know which is best. The whole question was 
analyzed by General Eisenhower a few days 
ago when he told a congressional committee 
which was discussing segregation in the 
Army, “You can never make people love each 
other by passing a law.” 

My friends, as I said in the beginning, 
this program, if enacted, will destroy the 
inalienable rights of all Americans and will 
destroy our private enterprise system. Where 
is the justice in depriving the majority of 
their inalienable traditional rights to enable 
members of minority groups to enjoy newly 
created rights which are in reality nothing 
but special privileges? The interest and wel- 
fare of the United States and all her people 
of every section are best served by retaining 
the American economic system and her sys- 
tem of government with all its guarantees 
of liberty and freedom. That, simply is the 
issue here. The South will use every resource 
to maintain our system and Jiberties invio- 
ate. In so doing we will best serve our coun- 
try as a whole. 





The More Abundant Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, on 
April 14, 1948, Mr. L. F. Whittemore, who 
is the president of the Federal Reserve 
bank for the district which includes 
Boston, delivered an address before the 
thirty-first annual connvention of the 
American Brush Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City. The subject of 
the address was the More Abundant Life. 
It seems to me that the address contains 
so much good New England and Ameri- 
can common sense that it is worthy of 
being printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, and I ask unanimous consent for 
that privilege. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

In these days of threat and trial and de- 
cision it is not out of place to consider 









critically the underlying theories and con- 
ditions which produce such abundance of 
life as we enjoy. ‘Yhe expression “more 
abundant life” means all things to all men. 
To the politician it has often meant a legis- 
lative method of redistributing wealth for 
political advantage. 

“To Jesus, who first coined the phrase, if 
we can believe St. John 10:10, it meant 
spiritual abundance. He said, “I am come 
that they might have life, and may have it 
ore abundantly.” 

To millions of Americans it means steady 
{ high pay measured by purchasing power, 
and educational and cultural advantages. 

We need not quarrel over the exact inter- 
pretation of the phrase, but it seems neces- 
ry to discover the source of its production, 
The spiritual values producing abundance 
have not lost their importance but the pro- 
duction of the material values have often 
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been underestimated and carelessly evaluated, 


Seeking and finding the sources of the 
more abundant life is doubly important in 
this period which sees the world divided be- 
tween two hostile camps—the one represent- 

» our own way of life, or something close 

t, and the other representing its direct 
We had hoped for, and we can 
nue to hope for, a friendly rivalry be- 
een the two systems, each in its own way 
npting to demonstrate that it produces 

1e more abundant life spiritually and ma- 
If the peace is preserved then it is 
rtant to know what produces the more 

ilant life because in the long run our 

1 civilization will depend upon providing 
more of it than the Communist system does. 
If, on the other hand, we should have war 
or a long period of armed truce, knowing 
1 produces the more abundant life is 
even more important. It is an axiom de- 
rived from the last two World Wars that 
tion or group of allies which has been 

to achieve the higher standard of living 
peacetime its able to produce more war 
is per head of population in time of war. 

e reason is obvious. The higher the stand- 
| of living in peacetime the greater is the 
n of production above that minimum 
sary to sustain the civilian population 

» a war. A higher proportion of out- 

t can be devoted to war in a country hav- 

a high standard of living than in a 

try with a low standard of living. 
Political leadership has not always been 

erned about the more abundant life for 
either of the reasons I have just given. 
; e have been those in high places who felt 
the capitalistic free-enterprise system 

2d broken down in this country. It was 
suggested that the more abundant life could 
be produced by appropriate Government- 
ending programs. Those who held this 
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View made Government spending synony- 
mous with the more abundant life; the more 
spending increased, the more abundant was 
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our life supposed to be. It should not be as 
hard to meet such arguments in the future 
in the past. 
It has become fashionable today for every- 
ly to promise the more abundant life. 
The advertisements tell us in effect that if 
we use somebody’s pills, or if the women use 
1ebody’s cosmetics, or if we buy some- 
Ss automobile, then we shall enjoy the 
re abundant life. 
In the union meetings and in the labor 
3 We find still another path to the more 
It is the path of ever-in- 
sing wages. So the more abundant life 
evolved from a pious political platitude 
mething to be hawked by the hucksters 
i made a part of the often lopsided logic of 
e labor leader. Obviously, everybody who 
promises the more abundant life cannot be 
right. Let us examine some of the claims 
to see if we can find an element of truth in 
any or all of them. 
First let us take the claim that Govern- 
ment can produce the more abundant life, 
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The thought that strikes me first about this 
claim is that historically it simply is not so. 
This country achieved its greatest growth 
during a period when the role of Govern- 
ment, at least so far as spending was con- 
cerned, was insignificant. Here are some 
facts to ponder in this connection. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1890 in this country the na- 
tional income more than doubled, not simply 
in terms of dollars but in real terms, in 
terms of goods and services produced. It more 
than doubled again in real terms between 
1890 and 1910. It increased by almost an- 
other third veen 1910 and 1930. How 
big a part c Government play in these 
phenomenal increases in our national in- 
come? From a dollars-and-cents point of 
view the part of the Government was in- 
significant. We spent on the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1870 something like 6 percent 
of our national income. By 1910 this small 
proportion had dropped to only 2 percent. 
(We spent over 12 percent in 1939, and 21 
percent last year.) High costs of government 
may be a deterrent to the individual ac- 
complishment leading to the realization of 
the more abundant life. 

The part played by the Government in 
producing probably the largest sustained in- 
crease in a nation’s output that history has 
ever recorded was not a part that required 
any great expenditure of money. The Gov- 
ernment kept the peace and insured justice 
so far as it was able and in general helped to 
preserve a climate that was good for busi- 
ness. Perhaps it did not do all the things 
that governments are supposed to do and 
it did some things that governments are not 
supposed to do, but on the whole it behaved 
well enough to give us a long running head 
start in getting our standard of living above 
the standard anywhere else in the world. 

The extent of our head start is shown 
rather dramatically by the contrast between 
our standard of living and the standard of 
living in the Soviet Union, where the govern- 
ment plays and has always played a bigger 
part than it does in any other nation in the 
world. Just before the war it is estimated 
that the American civilian enjoyed goods and 
services for his own personal consumption 
to an amount four times greater than the 
amount enjoyed by his Russian counterpart. 
This. prewar contrast has probably been 
widened as the result of the war’s destruction. 
The Soviet Union, with its planned economy, 
its government control, and all the rest of 
the paraphernalia of the Communist version 
of the police state, has a long way to go before 
it catches up with where we were many years 
ago. 

I could give you a good many more reasons 
why the more abundant life cannot be pro- 
duced by government; one other will do. 
Government planning and government con- 
trol does not just happen. It requires peo- 
ple and still more people to run the govern- 
ment. These people produce regulations and 
controls, but they do not produce goods 
and services that enter into the market place. 
The more people we put into government of- 
fice, the fewer people we have producing the 
things we buy in the market and the larger 
the proportion of our income that we spend 
in taxes rather than for the products of in- 
dustry. We have enormously expanded our 
Government services and probably for the 
most part wisely. 

We cannot continue to expand them and 
still get the most for our money. The most 
important thing that we must all remember 
about Government services is that the price 
of those services does not have to meet any 
tests of the market. We can never decide 
whether we shall have another dollar’s worth 
of steak or another dollar’s worth of farm 
subsidies. No one knows and no one can 
find out how much any given kind of Govern- 
ment service costs him personally. That is 
one of the main reasons why Government 
services have expanded, Almost all such 
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services bring material and tangible benefits 
to some group or another in the country. 
The groups to be benefited set up a great 
clamor in favor of the expansion of Govern- 
ment service which will benefit them. The 
rest of us who pay most of the bills are not 
aware and cannot be made aware of how 
much this expansion of Government service 
will cost each of us personally. Even on a per 
capita basis the amount spent for any given 
addition to Government service is small. 
Therefore, time after time Government ex- 
penditures have been increased, more money 
has been taken away from the tr«payer, and 
no one knows whether the sum total af 
human happiness was increased more by the 
Government expenditure than it would have 
been had the taxpayer been left to spend 
more of his money as he saw fit. 

Probably most numerous of the secular 
prophets who claim that the true cause of 
the more abundant life has been revealed to 
them are the labor leaders. With some 
notable exceptions it has become usual for 
union officers to claim that the way to a 
more abundant life, not only for labor but 
for everyone, is to be found in higher wages. 

here is reason for some hope that the 
mirage of higher money wages is beginning 
to be seen for what it is. Labor leadership 
has wolked very hard since the end of the war 
to raise wages. For all of their strikes and 
their very large wage increases, workers in 
manufacturing industries are now receiving, 
on the average, real wages per hour hardiy 
any higher than the wages they had at the 
end of the war. Some unions are even claim- 
ing that their hourly earnings now buy less 
than they bought at the end of the war. 

For organized labor the way to get more 
pork chops is not always by getting higher 
wages. When all wages are raised without 
a corresponding increase in productivity, it 
is impossible for everybody to get an increase 
in real wages. Incident to one group getting 
an increase, other groups take a reduction 
because of higher prices. Wage increases 
may increase the number of dollars a worker 
receives, but when all workers get more dol- 
lars and no one produces any more goods, 
then the costs of industrial goods go up and 
the wages will buy no more than they bought 
before. If, as is likely also, the farmers 
don’t produce any more than before, then 
the higher wages simply increase the pur- 
chasing power bidding for food, and food and 
farm prices go higher. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously adopted 
the following resolution on January 31, 1940: 

“We have learned the lesson that when 
opportunities for profit diminish, opportuni- 
ties for jobs likewise disappear.” 

The programs of labor leadership have 
often failed to take this resolution into 
consideration. 

The sure way to higher wages and to a 
higher standard of living for everyone is 
increased production. The answer to t 
question, “What produces the more abundant 
life?” can be found only if we know the 
answer to the question, “What brings about 
increased production?” 

It has become fashionable in the last year 
or so to argue that more and harder work 
is the key to increased production. To some 
extent at the present time this is correct 
when considered in relation to lack of en- 
thusiasm for accomplishment and premedi- 
tated slow-down. Historicaliy, however, and 














in the future, harder work is not the whole 
answer. Let's not forg that the increased 
production of the past did not result from 
more and harder work by the individual 
worker but often resulted in less and lighter 
work. We have increased production by in- 


venting machines that took the strain out of 
heavy labor. We have increased production 
by better lighting, by better lay-cut of \ k, 
by improving markets v uld ob- 
tain the benefits of mass pri 
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In the long run, then, the answer to the 
question, “What brings about increased pro- 
duction?”—is not more sweat. It is not 
more brawn. It is more brains. 

People have seldom in history worked 
harder for less than they did through all 
the centuries from the fall of Rome until 
a mere 200 years ago. Life for the great ma- 
jority of people for centuries was hard, un- 
certain and, on the average, very short. Dur- 
ing part of this period the world suffered 
from too little government. It was virtually 
impossible to carry on any trade or commerce 
over an extended area, because such govern- 
ments of the day as were well-intentioned 
were too weak to give the trader protection. 

During the latter centuries before modern 
times, there was probably too much govern- 
ment. We forget that one of the causes of 
our own American Revolution was the at- 
tempt on the part of the mother country to 
enforce laws controlling the trade and com- 
merce of the colonies. These laws were part 
and parcel of the whole system of laws and 
regulations governing imports, exports, man- 
ufactures, and most aspects of economic life. 
Until these laws and regulations were swept 
aside there was little increase in production 
and in the standard of living. Either too 
little or too much government can hold down 
our standard of living. 

All the restrictions which held down pro- 
duction and progress before the industrial 
revolution, however, were not imposed by 
governments. Probably the most important 
impediments to production were the laws and 
regulations imposed upon men’s minds. It 

s incredible to us today that at one time 
the authority of church and state was em- 
ployed to enforce upon men’s minds beliefs 

y today we consider ridiculous. Among 

se was the belief that a heavy body would 
all at a faster rate than a light one, that 
he world was flat, that the sun circled ’round 
he earth, that a pump worked because na- 
ure abhored a vacuum rather than because 
air had weight, that the process of com- 
bustion occurred because a burning material 
gave off something rather than because it 
tock on oxygen from the air. In the field of 
business, lending and borrowing were re- 
stricted because money was held to be barren 
and the taking of interest sinful. Exports 
were thought to be good for a nation and 
imports bad. 

These and similar authoritative views had 
to be displaced before scientific and commer- 
cial progress could be made, and it was nec- 
essary to make progress along these lines 
before any great increase in production could 
occur. People must have an experimental 
attitude, a research attitude, the spirit of 
free inquiry rather than deference to au- 
thority before they can make progress. 
When men are encouraged to try something 
new they make discoveries. Many of their 
discoveries may be useless either at the time 
or indefinitely, but some discoveries always 
pay off. Freedcm to inquire, freedom from 
authority and regulations, freedom to enter 
businesses cf one’s own choosing, freedom to 
expand into new markets, freedom to make 
and keep large profits resulting from one’s 
own efforts—these and similar freedoms re- 
sulted in scientific discoveries, in inventions 
of new machines and new techniques, in the 
Cevelopment of new markets, in the devel- 
opment cf new industries and in the enor- 
mous increases in productivity. Altogether, 
these freedoms produced the more abundant 
life 

Our own history and the history of the 
western world has demonstrated that in 
freedom there is strength. We have evolved 
a system in this country, based upon free- 

1, which has produced the highest stand- 

1rd of living in the world. It is a system 
hich, I am confident, will produce the 
is Of defending our free way of life 
inst all attacks of totalitarianism, 
hether those attacks be upon our minds 
* upon our country. The more abundant 
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life has been produced and can be preserved 
by nurturing our freedom. It can be kept 
and improved by our willingness to pay the 
price of freedom. 

The price of freedom is more than will- 
ingness to place one’s services and one’s prop- 
erty at the disposal of the country in time 
of war. It is willingness to serve the cause 
of freedom at all times. For businessmen 
the price must always include willingness 
to compete, willingness to continue the 
rivalry in production and in selling, willing- 
ness to stake money on a new idea. Busi- 
nessmen strike a blow against freedom when 
they run the Government to get special 
privileges or special protection against com- 
petition, when they suppress new inventions, 
or gang up on a competitor, or agree not to 
compete with each other. 

Businessmen and all other groups in the 
country can ensure the more abundant life 
by cherishing and promoting the freedom 
which has made that kind of life possible. 
By competing with each other in quality and 
price and in developing new ideas, they will 
enable the Nation and the private-enterprise 
system to out-perform any system of totali- 
tarianism. One hundred and forty-five mil- 
lion free people should be able to think up 
more ways of producing a more abundant 
life than one dictator, even if he has a polit- 
bureau to help him. 


Dairymen Protest at Margarine Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
dairy industry, which provides an impor- 
tant balance to the agricultural economy 
of the State of Idaho, points out that the 
position of butter producers has not al- 
ways had fair treatment in the argu- 
ments of recent weeks which sought re- 
peal of the taxes on margarine. Conse- 
quently I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter recently 
sent to the editor of Life magazire by 
E. S. Trask, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, gen- 
eral manager of the Upper Snake River 
Valley Dairymen’s Association, Inc., 
which effectively refutes some of the mis- 
leading arguments presented in an effort 
to achieve removal of present oleo taxes. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Eprror, LIFE MAGAZINE, 
Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Your editorial in Life of 
March 8 this year entitled “Margarine versus 
Butter” and also the caption “A good fight 
to get in on” is, to say the least, very, very 
misleading when you state that at least 
$6,009,000 a year on grocery bills would be 
saved by the American housewife.. You were 
certainly wrong in adding that on to the 
88,000,000 woman-hours in the kitchen. It 
can be admitted that the latter might be true 
if anyone had time to check up on it, but 
the $6,000,000 statement is not true. 

Evidently you did not secure the facts, or 
at least a thorough check-up was not made 
into the situation before writing this edi- 
torial. 

May we remind you that the 4-cent tax 
ort oleo also applies to renovated butter and 
Was put on to police both products alike. 
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The 10 cents for factory coloring was legis. 
lated into the law to prevent deception anq 
fraud. Any product must be good if others 
try to imitate it—that is what the margarine 
people want to do. 

The housewife can color her own margarine 
at the present price of oleo and if it were 
factory colored there would be no way of 
protecting innocent people, particularly 
those who eat out, against deception. The 
$6,090,000 certainly would not be saved and 
the only saving would be in the home color- 
ing, so you were certainly wrong in making 
that statement. 

In regard to the 52,000,000 bushels of grain 
which could be exported, I would much rather 
have you talk to those who raise grain, for 
evidently before we know it there will be too 
much grain in the world instead of not 
enough. 

Further, if the ingredients which go into 
oleo were put through as rigid sanitary tests 
as dairy products, the cost would undoubt- 
edly be greater. We who are in the dairy 
industry have no quarrel with oleo being sold 
for what it is, either in its natural color or 
any other color excepting the color of butter, 

The recent vote of the House Committee 
on Agriculture of 16 to 10 certainly proves 
that the old cow still has friends. 

I am sorry to have bothered you in regard 
to this, for I have always had a high regard 
for statements made in Life, but if other 
stories are not sifted down more carefully 
than this one, we will certainly commence 
to wonder. 

Information brought out at the hearing 
certainly proves many points that the dairy 
industry has been making for years. 

Yours very truly, 
E. S. TRASK, 
General Manager of Upper Snake 
River Valley Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation, Inc. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of Sunday, April 18, 
1948, entitled “The Trade Pacts Hang in 
the Balance.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


THE TRADE PACTS HANG IN THE BALANCE 


Among the States which are vitally inter- 
ested in the maintenance and expansion of 
world trade is Virginia. This is emphasized 
in an article published in the April Common- 
wealth magazine by Dallas L. Jones, of the 
Richmond office, United States Department 
of Commerce. Virginia, it is obvious, should 
support renewal by Congress of the recip- 
rocal trade pacts and all other measures 
which have similar objectives. 

Mr. Jones draws attention once more to the 
reasons why the Old Dominion is vitally in- 
terested in foreign commerce. He points out 
that about 30 percent of Virginia tobacco 
has to be exported in normal times. There 
are several other Virginia products, such as 
apples, which likewise depend to a greater 
degree on export markets than the average. 

There is also the dependence of the port 
of Hampton Roads on large exports and im- 











ports. Norfolk, Newport News, and Ports- 
mouth combined are exporting more tonnage 
this time than any other port in the 


t ited States, if not in the world, says Mr. 
Jones. Hampton Roads is the greatest coal 
trensshipment center in America, and the 
world’s foremost tobacco port. The im- 


tance of foreign commerce to the United 

siates as a whole also enters into Virginia's 
desire to expand this form of trade. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ex- 
I in June, and its extension is of the 
u st importance, not only to this State 
and Nation, but to mankind. Already the 
blicht of totalitarianism has fallen upon vast 
_ with seriously harmful effects upon 
f yn trade in those regions. It behooves 
the United States to do all in its power to 
note a free flow of goods in those areas 
the globe where such a flow is still possible. 
Republican control of Congress is ominous 
the future of the reciprocal-trade pacts, 
, view of the announced intention of cer- 
1 GOP leaders to terminate the power 
ested in the President, under those pacts, 
make further trade agreements. Not only 
but the Republican record on the issue 
uld hardly be worse. 
The power to enter into these agreements 
wes conferred by Congress for the first time 
1934, on the recommendation of President 
evelt and Secretary of State Hull. It 
been renewed four times. Except in 1943, 
at the height of the war, the Republicans 
ve been overwhelmingly against the pacts. 
The vote in the Senate, by parties, on each 
of these occasions was as follows: 

1934—Democrats for, 51; against, 5. Re- 
publicans for, 5; against, 28. 

1937—Democrats for, 56; against, 9. Re- 
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I cans for, 0; against, 14. 
1940—Democrats for, 41; against 15. Re- 
publicans for, 0; against, 20. 
1943—Democrats for, 41; against, 8. Re- 
I icans for, 18; against, 14. 
45—Democrats for, 38; against, 5. Re- 
publicans for, 15; against, 16. 


In the same years, the votes in the House 
of Representatives have shown: 
1934—-Democrats for, 269; against, 11. Re- 
publicans for, 2; against, 99. 
7—Democrats for, 278; against, 11. Re- 
puodlicans for, 3; against, 81. 
1940—Democrats for, 212; against, 20. Re- 
publicans for, 5; against, 146. 
1943—Democrats for, 193; against, 3. Re- 
pudlicans for, 163; against, 26. 
1945—Democrats for, 205; against, 12. Re- 
icans for, 33; against, 140. 
hat is a depressing showing, insofar as 
Republicans are concerned. Has the 
y learned anything on this issue since 
expressed such opposition to the pacts only 
years ago? Much depends on the answer 
) that question. Virginia and many other 
ates of the Union are vitally interested 
the renewal of these agreements and the 
ing of new ones. The Soviet Union’s 
influence of late has been strongly in the 
rection of a more restricted flow of inter- 
nal commerce. The entire world will 
the loser if the United States succumbs 
the tariff barons and joins the forces of 
tionalism and autarchy. 
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The Italian Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 19, 1948 


. Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
Ume to express to many thousands of my 
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constituents of the Twelfth New York 
Congressional District our sincere ad- 
miration and gratitude for the great part 
they have played in the past month in 
the letter-writing campaign to their rela- 
tives and friends in Italy in behalf of 
justice and democracy as opposed to Red 
totalitarianism and the police state. 

Without exception the letters of these 
fine citizens of Brooklyn advocated vote 
in the Italian election in favor of the 
American way of life and policies of the 
Government of the United States and 
expressed nothing but contempt for 
Soviet fascism and slavery. 

We pray to Almighty God that the final 
results of the elections in Italy will put 
a stop to the Communist campaign of 
conspiracy and chicanery, chaos, and 
terror, designed to fool and intimidate 
the peoples of the world. 

Under the permission granted me by 
the House, I include in these remarks 
the following editorial entitled “United 
States Diplomacy Has Displayed Real 
Efficiency in Italian Vote,” which ap- 
peared in the Boooklyn Eagle of Sunday, 
April 18, 1948: 


UNITED STATES DIPLOMACY HAS DISPLAYED REAL 
EFFICIENCY IN ITALIAN VOTE 

Today, in an election of historic impor- 
tance, the Italian people will make a deci- 
sion fateful to themselves and to a great 
part of the free world. This election is with- 
out precedent. It will tilt the scales toward 
democracy or totalitarianism in Europe. Its 
effects will be felt deeply by the United States 
and the American people. 

A month or more ago the outcome of this 
election was cause for deep anxiety. Com- 
munism was riding the crest of the wave in 
Italy and its power in France was great. 
There was reason to fear that Moscow’s 
sphere of influence would be extended far 
to the west and that domination of the con- 
tinent would be completed. 

The transformed prospect is attributable 
to a number of factors—the skill and deter- 
mination of Premier de Gasperi, the new 
unity of Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg, the crusade of the 
Vatican in summoning the religious forces 
of the nation against Moscow, and inspired 
diplomacy. 

The United States has been the one dom- 
inant force in arresting the Communist tide 
even though others have contributed ma- 
terially. Its power has been exerted in many 
ways and the result has been that the bright 
hopes of the Communists have been turned 
to despair and, in fact, to the anticipation of 
defeat. 

Russia has given substantial support to 
Palmiro Togliatti and his agents but all they 
have had to offer was propaganda, skillful 
and unscrupulous but at best only words. 
The United States has spoken in terms to 
impress hungry and impoverished people— 
millions of tons of coal, hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of food, the promise of further 
economic aid under the Marshall plan. 

The master stroke of diplomacy, however, 
was the proposal by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France on March 20 that Trieste 
be returned to Italy, followed shortly by an 
effort to have Italy admitted to the United 
Nations, then to give Italy a nonvoting voice 
in the General Assembly. 

Signor Togliatti and his fellow Soviet 
agents in Italy literally had the ground cut 
from beneath their feet when Russia, whose 
spurious friendship for the Italian people 
they had been exploiting so vehemently, re- 
jected both proposals. Under such circum- 
stances the prententions of friendship were 
difficult to maintain. 
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Regardless of what the outcome of today's 
vote may be, the United States has met the 
challenge with a skill in psychological war- 
fare which has been both surprising and 
heartening. It seems unlikely that the effort 
to save Italy will fail. But if we fail it will 
not be from lack of initiative and resource- 
fulness. 





Our Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, our 
forests are among our greatest assets. 
Sad to relate, we have been a people of 
exploitation in this respect. However, 
we are coming to realize that one of the 
cornerstones of our economic prosperity 
is the development of a fine effective 
forest program. 

In connection with this I would like 
to insert in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks an editorial from the Southwest 
American, published at Fort Smith, Ark., 
in the issue of Wednesday, April 7, 1948, 
by Mr. Clarence F. Byrns, the editor of 
the paper, who is one of the leaders, not 
only of our State but of the Nation, in 
our soil-conservation program, and not 
only in soil conservation and river devel- 
opment but in forestry as well. 

The editorial follows: 

OFF THE RECORD 
(By C. F. Byrns) 

Forests are not spectacular except when 
they are on fire. So most of us pay little at- 
tention to the forestry budget bill as it goes 
through Congress. To me, it is intensely in- 
teresting, because it deals with the greatest 
renewable natural resource we possess and 
the source of most of our industrial activity 
in this State. 

The Federal Forest Service budget is now 
going through Congress. What it contains 
is important to Arkansas for two reasons. 
First, it provides the money to operate the 
Ozark and Ouachita National Forests which 
occupy much of the area of northwest and 
southwest Arkansas. Second, it provides the 
money to match with State and private funds 
to protect more than half the area of this 
State from fire. 

In most respects the present bill is satis- 
factory. It has passed the House and prob- 
ably will be up for action in the Senate 
about the middle of April. 

It provides enough money to keep the 
timber sale program going at full speed. 
Regular and emergency appropriations for 
paying cost of timber sales from national 
forests totaled $3,790,000 in the present year, 
which ends June 30. The new bill, for the 
following year, provides $3,715,000. 

It is important to Arkansas people to 
keep this program going full tilt. We and 
others need the timber which is being cut 
from the forest. The counties in which the 
national forests are located get one-fourth 
of the revenue from the sale of timber 
on national forests. The timber cut so far 
this year is running ahead of 1946-47 fiscal 
year, and promises to be the highest total on 
record when the year ends June 30. 

The gross receipts in money probably will 
pay to the counties in the national forest 
about 9 cents per acre. The average taxes 
paid to the counties-on similar lands in 
private ownership is around 5 cents per acre, 
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The funds from timber sales on national 
forests go to schools and county roads. 

The bill carries the same amount as this 
year and last for aid to State forestry de- 
partments in fire control on privately owned 
lands. That is $9,000,000 a year. It has 
been adequate up to now to match dollar 
for dollar the funds provided by States and 
by owners of private timber lands. It may 
not be adequate in the coming fiscal year, 
because so many States are increasing their 
forest fire control funds. 

Arkansas stepped up its forest appropria- 
tions sharply by action of the 1947 legisla- 
ture. The previous appropriations for the 
forestry division of the Resources and De- 
velopment Commission has been about 
$100,000 a year. The 1947 legislature raised 
that to $525,000 a year. The Federal Gov- 
ernment pays half the cost of fire control, 
but it pays it the year after it has been spent. 
That means the State got no increase in 
Federal funds for the year ending next June 
30, but will get a substantial increase in 
1948-49, if Federal funds are adequate. 
In the following year, the State can get Fed- 
eral funds equal to half the total expenditure 
in 1948-49. Other States are doing a sim- 
ilar thing. So there is logical reason for 
efforts now pending to raise the fire control 
appropriation. 

One other item in the forest budget in- 
terests me. This year, $95,960 is being spent 
on study of watershed management of for- 
ests. That item is reduced to $70,960 in the 
present bill. This program, like most re- 
search projects, is a long-time job. Much 
excellent work has been done on an experi- 
mental forest in North Carolina in the study 
of watershed management to stabilize and 
increase water flow. It should not be re- 
stricted by a penny-pinching approach. 
Water is the indispensable asset in the de- 
velopment of any community or area. The 
effect of forest practices on water supply is 
too little understood, even by the best in- 
formed. 

The forest remains our most valuable 
natural resource, aside from the soil itself. 
What happens to it is some of your business 
and mine. 





The President’s Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 19, 1948 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith a splendid editorial appearing 
in the current issue of one of the Na- 
tion’s oldest and most conservative na- 
gazines, Collier’s. 






tional ma 

It is interesting to note that so many 
of the better newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals, even outside our South- 
land, concur in our views regarding the 
President’s so-called civil-rights pro- 
gram. 

The editorial follows: 

WE NEED SOMETHING STRONGER THAN LAW 

When President Truman called recently 
for a lot of civil-rights laws—antilynch, anti- 


poll tax, anti Jim Crow, etc.—either he 
stirred up a true hornets’ nest down South 
or (as seems more likely at this writing) he 
only handed southern democrats a promising 





chance to make a husky bid for restoration 
of the two-thirds rule at the next Demo- 
cratic convention. 

What's the truth about this civil-rights 
question, anyway? It fans up the fiercest 


passions, and it traces back to the first hope- 
he’s-still-burning-in-hell scoundrel who kid- 
naped the first Negro from Africa for slavery 
in the American colonies. 

It seems to us that most Americans.who do 
any thinking and arguing on the subject are 
at one and the same time right and wrong. 

Northern intellectuals, who make south- 
erners see red with their continual nagging 
at the South and their demands for Federal 
civil-rights laws, are surely right in principle. 
Lynching is a foul crime. Poll taxes are un- 
just when they keep any one group of people 
from voting. Jim Crow cars or trolley and 
bus sections are discriminatory. It is unfair 
to freeze Negroes out of gocd jobs for which 
they could qualify. And so on. 

On the other hand, we think southerners 
are only telling the truth when they insist 
that Federal laws will never succeed in wip- 
ing out these injustices. It is axiomatic that 
no law, however well meant, can work unless 
it is supported by the majority of the peo- 
ple it affects. Northern intellectuals should 
know this fact of life from the Nation’s ex- 
perience with Federal prohibition. 

Well. both sides having a measure of right 
and a measure of wrong in their arsenals of 
argumentation, is there any discoverable fac- 
tor that swings the scales one way or the 
other? We think there is. 

That factor is the unquestionable truth 
that the Negro’s status in the South is get- 
ting better every day. He is some 90 percent 
better off economically than in the early 
years following the Civil War. Lynching is 
sliding toward the vanishing point. As for 
social equality, most Negroes apparently 
don’t want it anyway, since they have their 
own social organizations to satisfy their fra- 
ternal, religious, snobbish, and so forth, in- 
stincts. 

Federal laws didn’t work these improve- 
ments. They have come about solely hke- 
cause they have been stimulated by the most 
substantial and respected people among the 
soutiern whites. They would have come a 
good deal more slowly, we think, if Federal 
laws had forced Mr. Whiskers to keep his 
nose eternally stuck into southern affairs. 

If all this is as true as we're convinced it 
is, then it follows that the best way to soive 
what remains of the Negro problem is to go 
on just about as we've been going since 
around 1870. That would mean: Let the 
northern intelligentsia howl its collective 
head off about the South, let the southern 
and northern politicians make what political 
capital they can out of the question, but 
don’t saddle the Federal Government with a 
bunch of laws which it cannot enforce. In 
other words, let the South work out its 
Negro problems mostly on its own—which it 
is doing anyway, and we think will con- 
tinue to do. 





Vill the Price of Oleo Go Up?—Will This 
Be Blamed on the Dairymen of America, 
or on Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, much publicity was given the 
fact that butter advanced in price 5 to 
8 cents per pound after the Agricultural 
Committee voted to discontinue hearings 
on the oleo bill for this session, and to 
appoint a subcommittee to study and 
submit a bill for future consideration. 
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The following news item appeared on 
the front page of the April 15 issue of 
the Washington Times-Herald: 

SHORTENING PRICE RAISED 2 CENTS POUND 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 15.—Procter & 
Gamble and Lever Bros, today increased the 
price of their shortening 2 cents a pound, ef- 
fective immediately. The Procter & Gamble 
announcement said the increase reflects in- 
creased costs of vegetable oils. 


The first question is, Will the metro- 
politan press assert that this rise in price, 
which compares in percentage to the rise 
in the butter prices, be blamed on the 
dairymen of the Nation? 

The second question is, Will the oleo 
people raise the price of cleo now to meet 
the increase in oil prices, or will they wait 
until after the oleo bill is on the floor of 
the House for consideration on April 26? 

The third point is, that since there are 
only 26 oleomargarine manufacturers 
that make oleomargarine, and since tiiey 
have a monopoly on the domestic market, 
it will be easy for these 26 manufacturers 
to hold the price down—at least until 
after the oleomargarine legislation is 
considered on the floor of the House on 
April 26. We shall see what we shall 
see! 

The fourth point is that vegetable oils 
directly and oleo indirectly have been 
subsidized for many years. This sub- 
sidy is between 1 and 10 cents per pound. 
Cotton has more subsidies than the Brit- 
ish have traditions. 





Military Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Post, April 18, 1948, by 
John Griffin: 


Atom EoMB IN UNITED STATES HANDS REMAINS 
BicGrst THREAT TO COMMUNISTS’ AIMS— 
Day oF FATEFUL ITALIAN ELECTIONS FINDS 
AMERICAN B-29’s THAT COULD CARRY BOMBS 
SOARING OVER EUROPE 


(By John Griffin) 


The Italian election today may be the most 
important election in modern times. There 
is hardly ever an election that the politicians 
don’t describe as the most critical ever, but 
in this case all the appraisals of the impor- 
tance seem to be justified. 

For if the Communists win, or even if they 
come close, the field of western Europe may 
be wide open to them, Marshall plan or no 
Marshall plan. The French will have a tough 
time holding out if Italy falls into the Rus- 
sian bag, and so will other countries. 

It can’t be said that the United States has 
looked with detachment upon the Italian sit- 
uation. We have played our cards well, as 
diplomacy goes. We have struck a responsive 
chord in Italian hearts by offering Trieste, 
and the Reds were outsmarted on that. 


SENT FOOD AND ADVICE 
We have sent food and other materials in 


abundance to Italy, and said that there is 
more where that came from. Hundreds of 
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thousands of Americans of Italian blood have 
thrown the weight of their influence on the 
side of the democracies. 

And, finally, we have sent a whole fleet of 
329's to Europe as a pretty blunt gesture, 
These great planes were due to fly over Italy, 
and were to be shown to the Germans. But 
their principal mission was undoubtedly to 
show the Reds that we are not destitute of 
power. 

A couple of weeks ago a British general, 
commenting on President Truman’s pro- 
posals for a draft and compulsory military 
training, suggested that a fleet of B29’s would 
do more to convince the Russians of our 
power than the draft and compulsory train- 
ing combined. 

Apparently somebody in Washington 
agreed with him, for the great planes are now 
over in Germany. They are the planes which 
could carry for long distances the greatest 
weapon in history, the atom bomb. 

Recently a friend of this writer, talking 
with General Clay in Germany, asked, “What 
about the atom bomb?” 

The reply was, “Well, without it, I might 
ask for 400,000 or 500,000 more men.” 


MEANING WAS CLEAR 


There can be only one interpretation of 
that remark, That is that General Clay feels 
the bomb, as a deterrent to Russian aggres- 
sion, is worth half a million men. But some 
of the leaders in Washington apparently feel 
that the greater threat would be 6 months’ 
or a year’s training for a few hundred thou- 
sand American boys. 

General Clay’s opinion is shared by many 
in Congress, judging from the way in which 
Congressional committees are reacting to the 
various proposals for strengthening our posi- 
tion. 

It seems that everybody in the world, in- 
cluding all the important scientists, are con- 
vinced that the atom bomb is a force that 
cen hardly be estimated. Everybody, that is, 
except Army leaders, who declare that a 
great land army, produced by the draft and 
JMT, is the biggest threat. 

This is a strange development, for it is an 
abrupt change from the former position and 
a reverting to old military standards. There 
apparently is a belief that Russia would be 
more impressed with our power if we had a 
large army of soldiers than with our poses- 
sion of the greatest destructive force in all 
history. 

Perhaps the Army leaders are correct. 
They are not without case, for their chief 
argument, although it has not been ade- 
quately and forcefully presented, is that there 
must be a good balance between all our 
services. 

They made such a campaign of propaganda 
for compulsory training for so long a time 
that the public was led to believe that that 
was the sole guaranty of our safety, and lost 
sight of the best features of the Ariny’s Case. 


SPLIT AMONG SERVICES 


But much of the force of the argument was 
lost when it developed that there was no 
unanimity of opinion among the services as 
to what the most effective course should be. 

For a time it appeared that there was a 
united front, but when the congressional 
committees started looking into the prob- 
lems, it was revealed that there is very little 
agreement among the three principal serv- 
ices as to the present needs. 

Even the Key West conference, called by 
Secretary Forrestal for the purpose of reach- 
ing agreement, failed to be productive. And 
the other day there was a veiled hint that 
Secretary of the Air Force Symington was 
likely to find himself on the spot for speak- 
ing his mind on what should be done. 

It is a pity that, in times like these, the 
unification of the services is turning out to 
be just a phrase with no actuality behind it. 
It will be even more of a pity if this split is 
carried over and into the coming political 


campaign, for then there will be even more 
confusion. 

The Russians have been more and more 
annoying in Germany in the last few weeks, 
and that activity may also be connected with 
the situation in Italy. They have gone out 
of their way repeatedly to cause bother to the 
United States and Britain. And it may be 
that they will get even tougher if they fail 
in Italy. 

But most of the highly placed men in 
Washington feel that a smashing defeat for 
the Reds in Italy will set back their whole 
European program indefinitely, or at least 
long enough for the Marshall plan to pro- 
duce its expected results. 


MIGHT ATTEMPT FORCE 


There is a fear that a bad licking in Italy 
may cause the Reds to try force in other 
areas, which would be bad indeed. They 
could easily do as they pleased in western 
Europe as far as military action is concerned, 
and could probably take over in a few weeks. 

One thing that is unlikely to stop them is 
the split among the armed services here. 
Another that would probably have little effect 
on them would be a universal military train- 
ing system here. 

One thing that would give them pause is 
the atom bomb. We have it and they 
haven't, according to Secretary Forrestal. 
Apparently many Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress feel that the smart thing to 
do is build our strength around our greatest 
military asset. 

Everybody knows what a split among the 
armed services meant in December 1941 and 
nobody wants another one. We can’t afford 
it, and the world can’t afford it. If there is 
to be unity in the country there must be 
unity among our armed services. 





Water Conservation on the Pacific Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, on July 15, 
1947, the Committee on Public Lands fa- 
vorably reported to the House, House 
Resolution 244, which I had introduced, 
requesting the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, to 
investigate and report to the President 
and the Congress on the economic and 
engineering feasibility of diverting sur- 
plus water from other river basins to 
semiarid California. 

At the present time millions upon mil- 
lions of acre-feet of water, unused and 
not needed in the Columbia River, is 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean. At the 
same time California now faces serious 
water and power shortages. Because of 
the greatest shift of population in the 
history of the Nation this situation will 
become increasingly more serious. Stud- 
ies and plans must be made now for the 
conservation and utilization of all water 
running into the Pacific Ocean from the 
Columbia River to the Mexican border. 

The importance of this whole matter 
both to the national economy and na- 
tional defense is well presented in an 
article recently appearing in the Ore- 
gonian, published at Portland, Oreg., as 
follows: 
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Fast-DrRYING CALIFORNIA Looks Towarp 
CoLuMBIA River To HELP Rrsurrecr Vast 
ARID REGIONS IN AND NEAR STATE 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


California is drying up. Despite the recent 
rains, the development of the West's great- 
est State is retarded by a basic lack of water. 

Can Columbia River water save California? 
Can it also resurrect the vast region of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the land might 
bloom like the Garden of Eden if only it 
could be irrigated? 

William E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, believes that the most extensive 
water-diversion project in the history of 
mankind might change completely the eco- 
nomic outlook of the States of the far West 

In Warne’s opinion, the Columbia River 
can save California. 

SEVERAL STATES TO BENEFIT 

“By working out exchanges of water,” says 
he, “the diversion of the new supply from the 
Columbia River, if found feasible, would 
make large quantities of water available not 
only in California and Nevada, but also to the 
States all along the Colorado River 

“Depending upon the more refined results 
of investigations yet unmade,” adds Warne, 
“this could mean that more lands could be 
irrigated in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, New Mexico, California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, and possibly Idaho. There is 
no basis now for even guessing the value of 
the new resources this would open up, but it 
would be tremendous, virtually comparable 
to the discovery of a new and undeveloped 
country of great riches into which our grow- 
ing population could expand.” 

A few statistics will illustrate the poten- 
tialities of such an undertaking. Full use 
of the water in the Columbia River would re- 
claim 40,000,600 acres of arid land. This is 
twice the total of all the acreage now irri- 
gated in the entire United States. And the 
artificially watered lands of today are the 
foundation of all the agricultural prosperity 

tween the Continental Divide and the Pa- 
cific slope—the sprawling domain Daniel 
Webster once said was not worth “a silver 
dollar.” 

EXPERTS’ OPINIONS DIFFER 


How would the Columbia be diverted? On 
this question experts are by no means agreed. 
William E,. Warne suggests that “great canals, 
tunnels, and conduits would be more likely 
than a pipe line.” A similar project on a 
smaller scale has been constructed in Colo- 
rado, where the Alva B. Adams tunnel ex- 
changes water under the backbone of the 
Rocky Mountains between the Colorado River 
Basin and that of the Big Thompson River 
The late Alva B. Adams was a United States 
Senator from Denver who sponsored the 
undertaking, 

National interest has been attracted to the 
proposed diversion of the Columbia by the 
recent California dought. The country sud- 
denly realized the development of the second 
State in area and the third in population was 
linrited by a shortage of water. In fact, city 
Officials of Los Angeles offered a reward of 
$1,000,000 to any scientist who could suc- 
cessfully distill water from the sea in com- 
mercial quantities. 

But the diversion of the Columbia is not 
a new idea. It has been locked in a drawer 
for a long time. The present crisis ha 
opened the lock. 


SEARCH COVERS YEARS 


Some years ago, before California’s range 
Were seared an ugly brown, engineers of the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation at Salt 
Lake City were trying to find additional 
sources of water for potentially fertile land 
in the western part of Nevada. The land was 
caked and hard. It grew only sagebrush. 


Yet with water it could sprout peaches, 
“asparagus, and alfalfa. 
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The engineers ran surveys on the streams 
of the Sierra Nevada range, off to the west- 
ward. They found that these streams al- 
ready were pledged for irrigation and power, 
Furthermore, their flow was not great. They 
were not the great glassy bellies of water 
familiar to residents of the Northwest. 

Ever farther afield the Government engi- 
neers roamed in search of water for parched 
Nevada. Suddenly they were in the basin 
of the Columbia. They had crossed the 
mountain rims which bar the Columbia's 
surges and tributaries from the Great Salt 
Lake region. This language appears in an 
Interior Department report: 


PROJECT HELD POSSIBLE 
“The engineer in charge of the search for 


water for Nevada assiduously studied topo- 
graphical maps, and came to the conclusion 
that if the data on them were correct, it 


would be possible, from an engineering stand- 
point, to divert water from the Columbia 
River southward across the mountains into 
California and Nevada.’ 

The report significantly adds: 

“And, after numerous other analyses and 
estimate 


, the engineer felt, also, that there 
was strong evidence indicating that this 
might be done at an economically feasible 


Thus was born the idea of turning off to 
the arid south the waters of the verdant 
Northwest. Representative RIcHARD J. 
WetcH, of California, a ranking Republican 
member of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, has now given congressional atten- 
tion to the scheme. He has introduced a 
resolution directing the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to begin immediately a thorough survey 
of the entire proposal. 

DIVERSION BELOW DAM 

Where would the diversion take place? At 
which point would the Columbia be tapped? 
On this issue Secretary Warne is reasonably 
specific. “The problem,” he explains, “should 
be approached with the understanding that 
any waters taken south would be diverted be- 
low Bonneville Dam, the last point of use in 
the Columbia River Basin.” 

It is believed generally that this stipulation 
is made to avoid political complications. 
Were water to be diverted above Bonneville 
Dam, Oregon and Washington might inter- 
pose provincial objections to the plan. Cali- 
fornia advocates of the idea want the North- 
west to be assured that no water diverted 
southward is at the expense of power or irri- 
gation within the Columbia’s own water- 
shed. 

Much of California and the intermountain 
region has only 10 inches of rainfall annually. 
The Columbia's lowlands, on the other hand, 
often are saturated by as much as 100 inches. 
Into the ocean the Columbia pours more 
water than all other western rivers combined. 
It exceeds the aggregate flow of the Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, Colorado, Rio Grande, 
and even the great Fraser of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Can a diversion so vast be successful? 

CENTRAL VALLEY EXAMPLE 


Michael W. Straus, United States Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, is hopeful. “Perhaps 
the most illustrative example of the prac- 
ticability of moving water long distances,” 
he points out, “lies in the Central Valley 
project in California. When that project 
goes into operation, we shall in effect be mov- 
ing water nearly 500 miles, through a series 
of exchanges of water—from the Mount 
Shasta area in the north to below Bakers- 
field in the south.” 

Pumps would be a vital factor in the diver- 
sion southward of the Columbia River. Many 
heights of land would have to be crossed 
by the water. Straus believes the pumps 
would be of the sort now under construction 
in the Central Valley, where Tracy pumpirfg 


plant will be the second largest in the world. 
This plant will lift water from the Sacra- 
mento River into the Delta-Mendota canal. 

“Many long tunnels would be involved in 
the Columbia River diversion project,” says 
Commissioner Straus. “They probably would 
be like the Alva B. Adams tunnel in Colo- 
rado.” This tunnel makes it possible for 
water in the Colorado River, which rises west 
of the Continental Divide, to irrigate land on 
the other side of the great mountain back- 
bone of America. The tunnel, which is 13.6 
miles in length, cost approximately $7,000,- 
000. Obviously, the diversion of the Co- 
lumbia would require numerous such tun- 
nels. 

EXACT ROUTE UNDECIDED 


Would the tunnels, canals, and con- 
duits follow along the seacoast or be built 
farther inland? Neither Secretary Warne 
nor Commissioner Straus is explicit on the 
route the vast project would follow. It 
would extend the full length of Oregon and 
through much of California, although once 
it dumped a section of the Columbia's flow 
into the Sacramento River watershed its 
mission would be fulfilled. 

“Our engineers,” explains Mr. Warne, “are 
not yet ready to indicate on a map the pos- 
sible route for the main diversion.” He be- 
lieves the project would be 600 miles in 
length, possibly longer. This is not too far 
beyond undertakings already completed in 
California. The metropolitan water district 
of Los Angeles transports water through two 
mountain ranges from the Colorado River; 
the distance is 200 miles. The water is 
pumped from behind Parker Dam, a Federal 
irrigation structure. 

MUCH POWER NEEDED 


Both Warne and Straus point out that one 
of the principal aims in surveying the diver- 
sion route would be to find valleys and swales 
the canal could follow. This might keep the 
diversion back from the rocky coast line, with 
its mountains and headlands. Probably such 
a project as McNary Dam would have to be 
built simultaneously with the diversion, for 
the product of many of its generators would 
be required to pump the water over hills and 
ridges. 

The total cost of Grand Coulee and its irri- 
gation works will be $488,000,000. The Co- 
lumbia River diversion might be more expen- 
sive. However, the Interior Department be- 
lieves the reward would be great. Los An- 
geles envisions itself as ultimately the larg- 
est city in America. California has passed 
Illinois in the census and soon will overhaul 
Pennsylvania. It may eventually pass New 
York. Yet supremacy, both municipally and 
on a State basis, is dependent upon tapping 
new sources of water. The Columbia River 
is the principal supply of fresh water in the 
West, and it probably will remain so until 
men learn to distill the sea. 





The Market for Another Byproduct of 
Butter Making Being Given Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following official table from 
the United States Tariff Commission in- 
dicates that the United States is to be- 
come the receiving station for the sur- 
plus dried skim milk of the world: 
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Dried skimmed milk: United States imports 
for consumption, 1933-37 


Weed 
Year Quantity Value 
Pounds 

118, 622 $5, 278 

55 5 

285, 781 16, 124 

| 19, 964, 574 778, 944 

1, 390, 812 53, 844 

3, 484 332 

804, 936 28, 755 

7, 750 475 

36, 400 2, 627 

2, 319 319 

65 7 

) 132 21 

‘ 85, C98 6, 979 

945 315 2 

BOE! \amnencsnceneuhsenes cncnsadsseoenneh tiniiiniteiienia . 
1948 

January 179, $00 19, 004 

February 367, 700 41, 919 





1 Preliminary. , 
2 January and February 1£48 imports all from Canada, 





Source: Official statistics of the U. 8, Department oi 
Commerce. 

Please note the imports in 1936 when 
millions of dollars were being paid the 
American producer for not producing. 
Also, note the large imports in January 
and February of 1948 since the duty was 
reduced to a point where the Democrats 
do not appear to even be foljcwing their 
old slogan, “Tariff for revenue only.” 
Canada may put an embargo on ship- 
ments of certain farm products, but she 
appears willing to send us dried skim 
milk. 

This present administration gives the 
American market away for the products 
produced north of the Mason and Dixon's 
line. It then turns around and subsidizes 
cotton exports when cotton is bringing 
above-parity prices. ‘This administra- 
tion collects duties on imports of live- 
stock and livestock products, sets aside 
30 percent of these receipts as section 32 
funds and then uses these funds for 
subsidizing the export of cotton and to- 
bacco, Two million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars of these funds are being 
used to subsidize cotton exports, al- 
though cotton is above parity, and $4,- 
400,000 is being used to subsidize the ex- 
ports of tobacco, though tobacco is above 
parity. 

The present administration is anti- 
livestock farming and is so allergic to the 
dairy industry that there are less cows 
for milk in the United States than there 
were when the New Deal took over. Less 
milk is being produced; 25 percent less 
cheese is being produced than in 1947; 
evaporated-milk production is the low- 
est for January 1948 that it has been for 
the same month in any year since 1941. 
Butter production is above 1946 produc- 
tion so far this year, but since the market 
for casein, lactose, and dried skim milk 
is being given away, this butter produc- 
tion is difficult to maintain, to say noth- 
ing about increasing it. 

The present program is to give away 
tobacco, cotton, and other soil-depleting 
crops and to give away the market for 
livestock products and then talk and talk 
about soil conservation. 

Canada may have an embargo on ship- 
ments of grains and meats to the United 
States, but you note they are willing and 
able to ship dried skim milk, which pulls 
the economic rug out frem under the 
dairy industry. 
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Wisconsin Veteran Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, most veterans are not fully aware of 
their legal rights to various benefits, priv- 
ileges, preferences, and exemptions as 
extended to them, under certain circum- 
stances, by the laws of the great State 
of Wisconsin. I am, therefore, pleased 
to present for their information an out- 
line of such laws, as compiled by Carl 
J. Johnson, department adjutant of the 
Disabled American Veterans, 1957 South 
Seventy-fourth Street, West Allis 14, 
Wis., as follows: 

BONUS 


A proposed bonus for World War II vet- 
erans will be submitted to the voters at the 
November 2, 1948, election. The State as- 
sembly passed a senate-approved resolution 
ordering a referendum asking voters whether 
they want the legislature to enact a bonus to 
be financed by a 3 percent retail sales tax. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED EENEFITS 


Any honorably discharged veteran of any 
war who, at time of death, was a resident of 
the State, shall be eligible for burial at the 
Grand Army Home for Veterans at King. 

County allowance is provided for the burial 
of indigent veterans, thelr wives and wid- 
ows. Burial may not be in a potter's fleld. 

If a veteran dies leaving an estate of less 
than $1,000, exclusive of benefits due him or 
his heirs from the United States, his estate 
shall not be Vable for more than $100 for 
burial expenses In addition to the amount 
allowed by the United States for his burial. 

The county provides for the care of the 
graves of soldiers, their wives and widows, 
when care is not otherwise provided for. 

The adjutant general is required to com- 
pile a record of veterans’ burfal places. 

Counties may provide appropriate metal 
markers for the graves of soldiers buried 
within certain townships or municipalities. 
The county shall apply to the United States 
for a proper headstone, and have the head- 
stone set in place. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces under the Uniform Acknowledgments 
Act. 

Administration of estates of absentees in 
the military service is provided. 

County courts may appoint attorneys to 
represent persons in the military service. 

A Civil Relief Act has been enacted. 

Disposition is provided of undistributed 
money and property held by an administrator 
or other court officer when the legatee or 
heir or other person entitled thereto is a 
member of the armed forces. 

Insurance benefits are protected under the 
State life fund. 

Protection is afforded persons acting under 
power of attorney. 

Disability of minority of veterans qualified 
under the GI bill of rights is removed. 

Powers of fiduciaries and guardians are 
suspended during war service. 

Testamentary capacity of minors in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
is provided. 

Certain obligations of persons in the armed 
forces are waived, extended, or suspended. 

Appearance of the petitioner or the child 
to be adopted, should either one or both of 
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them be engaged in military service or em- 
ployed in connection with the military ef- 
forts of the United States, is waived. 
CIvVI", RIGHTS 

Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 

Paroled convicts honorably discharged 
from military service are recommended to 
be restored to civil rights. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFIT; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Certified copies of public records are fur- 
nished free of charge by clerks of courts and 
registers of deeds. The county pays the fee 
to the proper official. 

Discharge papers are recorded free of 
charge. 

Provision has been made for creation of 
position of service officer by counties, such 
officer to advise veterans with any complaint 
or problem. The officer shall be a veteran. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Diplomas are granted to high-school sen- 
iors and credits to seniors of any county rural 
normal school or teachers’ college upon en- 
tering military service during the school year. 

Free tuition is granted for veterans at- 
tending schools of vocational and adult edu- 
cation. Local boards may receive funds from 
the United States Veterans’ Administration. 

Free tuition is granted to those taking uni- 
versity extension courses while in the mili- 
tary service. 

A soldier’s educational bonus Nas been 
provided. 

Special powers are conferred on county 
boards to appropriate money to be paid to 
local boards of vocational and adult educa- 
tion. 

State cooperation with the United States 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is pro- 
vided. 

University extension courses have been es- 
tablished for World War I veterans. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC, 


Age restrictions are not applicable to vet- 
erans. 

An honorably discharged veteran of any 
war who has suffered a physical disability as 
a result of his military or naval service shall 
not be barred from employment in any pub- 
lic position or employment in State, county, 
or municipal civil service or otherwise, if 
such disability will not handicap him in 
performance of his duties. 

All county relief commissioners shall be 
veterans. 

All county service officers shall be veterans. 

Credit is granted for war service under the 
teacher’s retirement system. 

Leaves of absence are granted for public 
Officers and employees with reinstatement 
and preservation of pension rights. 

Leaves of absence are granted for cherifts 
in certain counties. 

Military service credit is given pharmacists 
in computation of required continuity of 
drug-store employment. 

Persons registered as assistant pharma- 
cists shall receive credit for time spent in 
the armed forces upon application to take 
the examination for registered pharmacist. 

Preference of 5 and 10 points is given to 
veterans upon examination for employment 
by police and fire departments. 

Preference is given to veterans in cities 
and villages, in the State civil service, and in 
Milwaukee County or city. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Preservation of status and seniority rights 
is provided for classified civil service em- 
ployees of the State and of certain counties, 

Teachers’ retirement credits are preserved. 

Reinstatement of judges upon termination 
of military service is provided. 

Ofiicers and employees of the State and 
local units and of any private or other em- 
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ployer, within 6 months after termination of 
military service, must be reinstated. 

Retention of status in State employees’ re- 
tirement system by members in the military 
service is provided. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISH MENT, ETC, 

Money received as pension, compensation, 
Government insurance, or adjusted compen- 
sation from the United States on account of 
military or naval service or administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration is exempt. 

Papers of any soldier, sailor, or marine 
derived from military or naval service or 
adjusted compensation, compensation, pen- 
sion, citation, medal, or badge are exempt 
from innkeeper’s lien. 


GUARDIAN AND WARD 


Appointment of guardians of minors in the 
military service is provided. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


The guardianship rights of parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters have been established. 


HOMES 


Additional land has been acquired by the 
Grand Army Home for Veterans with the use 
of Federal funds. 

Veterans, their wives, widows, or mothers 
may be admitted to the Grand Army Home 
for Veterans. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Veterans declared insane may be com- 
mitted to county, State, or Federal hospitals. 

Certain hospital benefits are granted to 
veterans. 

Hospitalization, medical treatment, and 
care for returning veterans of World War II 
is provided. 

Where a war veteran is declared insane, the 
judge shall notify the State veterans’ recog- 
nition board, and in event of commitment, 
the nearest United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facility. 


LAWS ON VETERANS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 


An interim legislative committee has been 
appointed to study all problems of veterans’ 
legislation. 


MARRIAGE LICENSES, MEDICAL EXAMINATION, ETc. 


Antenuptial examinations (including 
Wassermann tests) required of marriage ap- 
plicants may be made and certified by physi- 
cians serving in the armed forces. 


MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, PAPERS, ETC. 
Acceptance as security is prohibited. 


MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING PRIVILEGES, 
ETC. 


Towns, villages, cities, and counties may 
erect suitable monuments or memorial 
buildings to the memory of former residents 
who served in any war. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


Leaves of absence are granted on 
Memorial Day to veterans in public service. 
RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 

County boards are authorized to create the 
position of county historian to preserve and 
record experiences of military men and wo- 
men and the records of their service. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Building and loan associations may make 
loans to veterans qualified under the GI bill 
of rights. 

County aid is extended to veterans’ de- 
pendent children while the veteran is hos- 
pitalized. 

County aid is extended to veterans, thei! 
wives or widows, children and parents. 

An emergency gift tax has been imposed 
to provide revenue for rehabilitation of 
World War II. 

An emergency tax has been imposed upon 
all transfers of property (inheritances) to 
provide revenue for rehabilitation of vete- 
erans of World War II. 
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Statutory regulations have been liberal- 
ized as to investments by domestic life in- 
surance companies making such companies 
eligible to invest in loans guaranteed under 
the GI bill of rights. 

An occupational tax on tobacco products 
has been imposed to provide revenue for re- 
habilitation of World War II veterans. 

A postwar rehabilitation trust fund has 
been created, made up of the annual pro- 
ceeds of the surtax on incomes. Said fund 
is used exclusively for health, educational, 
and economic rehabilitation of World War II 
veterans. 

Settlement rights are retained while serv- 
ing in the armed forces. 

Temporary aid is granted to veterans and 
their families in their own homes. 

Towns may provide aid for destitute sol- 
diers and their families. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS—EXEMPTIONS FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Certain veterans’ organizations are exempt 
from license fees for holding bcxing matches 
for which no admission fee is charged. 

Resident hunting and fishing licenses are 
provided for members of the armed forces 
stationed in the State. 

Military compensation is exempt from State 
income tax. 

Veterans’ pensions and bonus are exempt 
from State income tax. 

Time has been extended for filing State 
income-tax returns. 

Refund may be made of class B liquor and 
fermented malt-beverage fees upon the sur- 
render of license with reissuance of license 
after termination of military service. 

Private passenger motor vehicles used by 
the nonresident members of the armed forces 
and conscientious objectors placed in the 
State by the Federal Government are not 
required to have a State license if properly 
licensed elsewhere. 

Temporary motor-vehicle registration per- 
mits may be issued to persons in active mili- 
tary se. vice, free of charge. This is appli- 
cable to motor vehicles owned or designated 
by such persons. 

Disabled veterans are exempt from fee for 
State peddler’s license. 

Exemption is granted from payment of 
license fee for conducting an auction or clos- 
ing out sale prior to induction into the armed 
forces. 

Military service is excluded from time re- 
quirements of embalmer’s license law and 
certain regulations governing a registered ap- 
prentice are suspended. 

Physicians, surgeons, and osteopaths are 
exempt from annual registration and pay- 
ment of fee while serving in the armed forces. 

Certain requirements or fees are suspended 
under licenses, certificates, or permits of 
persons in active military service. 

Memorial halls and real estate owned and 
occupied by veterans’ associations and cer- 
tain other memorial buildings are exempt 
from taxation. 


TRANSPORTATION PRIVILEGES 


roads may give free transportation or 
reduced rates to inmates of soldiers’ homes. 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Counties may appropriate money to de- 
fray the expense of State or national con- 
ventions. 

An annual appropriation of $1,000 is pro- 
vided for State publication of the annual 
proceedings, etc., of certain veterans’ organi- 
zations. 

Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc., of veterans’ organizations is a 
misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment 
for not more than 30 days or by fine not 
exceeding $20, or both. 

Arnual appropriations are made to certain 

organizations for necessary exX- 
penses of annual encampments. 

Memorial Hall in the capitol is to be used 

] rters of the Grand Army of the 


Republic and the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. 

Rooms may be furnished by counties. 

Organizations are authorized to become 
auxiliaries of State historical society to pre- 
serve records of the Civil War. 

Certain veterans’ organizations are rep- 
resented on the soldiers’ rehabilitation 
board. 

Certain veterans’ organizations are exempt 
from license fees for holding boxing matches 
for which no admission fee is charged. 

Most of the above-mentioned laws have 
been enacted by the Wisconsin Legislature 
during the last 28 years, through the sponsor- 
ship and cooperation of the DAV and other 
veterans’ organizations. 

The DAV at the present time has some 38 
chapters in the State, whose membership 
dues average about $5 annually, and which 
maintain volunteer or part-time service an 
employment officers. 

In addition to such State-wide service, the 
DAV maintains four full time national serv- 
ice officers, under the direction of Bernar 
G. Blackwell, at the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office, 342 North Water Street, Mil- 
waukee 2. Wis. j 

These DAV experts extend all types of serv- 
ice to veterans and their dependents, more 
particularly in the technical preparation, 
presentation, and prosecution cf their justifi- 
able claims for various types cf governmental 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
factually eligib-e. 

The DAV is primarily a one-purpose organ- 
ization—to see to it that all war disabled vet- 
erans and their devendents reccive their just 
entitlement to rights and benefits provided 
under many complicated laws, Federal and 
State. 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a Man-jcb-matching method program 
to provide gainful employment for all handi- 
capped veterans who are employable, under 
the supervision of Millard W. Rice, national 
director of public relations. 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932, the DAV is composed solely of 
men and women who were wounded .cr dis- 
abled as a result of their service to the United 
States in time of war. j 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generousiy 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and es practi- 
cal patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a disabled veteran of World War I, and 
a life member of the DAV, it is a pleasure 
for me to commend iis service program. 


President Manuel A. Roxas, of the Philip- 
pines, Dies—His Compatricst, Mr. Vi- 
cente Villamin, Writes an Encomium of 


Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
first President of the Republic of the 
Philippines passed away a few days ago 
in Manila. We mourn his death. He 
was a friend of America. He stood for 
democracy and fought communism. He 
was a great man and an effective leader 
of men. I wish to make as a part of my 
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remarks an encomium of him by one of 
his compatriots, Mr. Vicente Villamin. 
Mr. Villamin’s statement follows: 
MANUEL A. ROXAS 
(By Vicente Villamin, Washirgton, D. C.) 


Marcus Aurelius wrote: “Death is of such 
kind as is birth—a mystery of nature.” A 
man of power and fame is now wrapped in 
that mystery. Manuel Roxas has just left 
his earthly mansion for that place of eternal 
silence which Shakespeare described as “the 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns.” 

Every human being is bound for that des- 
tination. God in His infinite wisdom has 
provided different schedules for each one and 
kept them in profound secrecy. Unless the 
irreverent hand of man intervenes, no one 
knows his time of departure. In this divine 
plan is involved the joy of living. 

As Manuel Roxas departs on his journey, 
we whose time has not yet come can only 
call out to him, “Hail and farewell, dear 
friend, Godspeed, till we meet again.” And 
sureiy we shall meet again, for we are only 
tarrying here for some tasks and for some 
time. 

As he leaves on a beautiful day, we can 
only hope that our day of departure will 
be as blessed and benign. 

“To die is to rest,” Rizal breathed in a 
deathless pcem he indited as man intervened 
in God’s plan and he was told that he was to 
Gepart on the morrow. Busy from morning 
till night, every Jivelong day of his public 
life, Roxas earns the rest to which God 
has bidden him. 

He worked for the people he loved. To 
them he gave his best. And now he begins 
his long, lasting vacation. He will be happy 
there. Sophocles said truly that a man is 
net happy “till his life has run its course 
and reached its goal.” 

Manuel Roxas had a great mind, which he 

sed constantly in the service of the people 
who installed him as their first Presidential 
Magistrate. With Cicero, he could say in life, 
“I am not sorry to have lived, since my life 
has been such that I feel I was not born in 
vain.” 

He lived in an age of turmoil, which he 
feced and tried to dominate. It is the age 
when man asserts himself and demands his 
due. It is the age of democracy. Xenophon 
foresaw it when he wailed across the cen- 
turies that “it is easier to rule the other ani- 
mals than to rule men.” 

Roxas was a leacer, not a ruler. The cor- 
nerstone of his national policy is the reduc- 
tion of poverty, the more horizontal distribu- 
tion of wealth, and the elevation of the 
standard of living of the people. 

The lodestar of his international policy is 
friendship with America, the America that 
created the Filipino nation. Sallust, in 
Catiline, declared that “the firmest friend- 
ship is based on an identity of likes and dis- 
likes.” With America, Roxas believed in 
freedom, opportunity, peace, and democracy, 
and disbelieved in tyranny, intolerance, com- 
munism, and totalitarianism. 

Manuel Roxas leaves behind him a grieving 
people. If sympathy and tears could revive 
the dead, he would be among the living again. 
Sophocles said: “If men by tears could heal 
their several ills, and by their weeping bring 
the dead to life, then gold would be of far 
less price than tears.” 

Manuel Roxas has gone ahead of us. To 
him we repeat the following lines by Tenny- 
son: 

“Now is done thy long day’s work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest.” 


Plato observed that “life is but a sojourn’”’ 
on this green earth. We are all on the way 
to life everylasting. On the day of the resur- 
rection we shall all meet again. While we 
are still here we shell ke comfcrted by re- 
peating the twenty-third Psalm: 
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“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want; He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside the still waters; 
He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the 
path of righteousness for His name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for Thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff, they comfort me. Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies; Thou annointest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 

And to Manuel Roxas we say once more, 
“Hail and farewell, till we meet again,” 





Facts About Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am receiving a large volume of mail 
the substance of which is to the effect 
that liberty is easier to retain than to re- 
gain. It is pointed out and strongly 
stressed in letters that the Communists 
are the sworn enemy of America; that 
the American people expect you to see 
that these enemies are swept out of every 
department of the Government. 

I have been fighting communism for 
more than 25 years. Communists were 
conducting schools during the twenties. 
Children were then taught to march 
around the American flag and spit on it 
and repeat in unison “I hate the Ameri- 
can flag.” 

Year by the year the Communists 
have entrenched themselves in key posi- 
tions of the United States Government. 
This subversive element is penetrating 
the clubs and organized groups, religious, 
civic, labor, and others wherever its 
poisonous influence can weaken the con- 
fidence of the American citizens in their 
own form of government. It is impor- 
tant that each sovereign citizen be on 
his guard lest he become the victim of 
communistic propaganda. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
Facts About Communism, as follows: 

FACTS ABOUT COMMUNISM 


Today we are hearing a great deal about 
the activities of communism in America. 
So let us see exactly: 

1. Who is a Communist? 

2. What are his obligations and duties? 

3. To whom is he responsible? 

4. How do Communists treat minority 
groups? 

5. Do Communists use force and violence to 
gain their ends? 

6. What do Communists consider is their 
relationship to the United States? 

7. Is war between Russia and the United 
States inevitable? 

For our answers we will go to the official 
documents of the Communist Party. We will 
also listen to a few words by Joseph Stalin, 
the recognized head of the party. Then we 
will have a statement or two by Lenin, from 
whom Stalin inherited the leadership of the 
Communist movement. Lenin is considered 
practically a “god” by the Communists every- 
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1. Who is a Communist? 

Our answer is found in paragraph 3 of the 
Constitution and Rules of the Communist 
International. This reads: 

“Membership of the Communist Party and 
the Communist International is open to all 
those who accept the program and rules of 
the given Communist Party and of the Com- 
munist International, who join one of the 
basic units of the party, actively work in it, 
abide by all the decisions of the party and of 
the Communist International; and regularly 
pay party dues.” 

2. What are his obligations and duties? 

For the answer to that one, let us look at 
a few provisions of the 21 Conditions of the 
Second Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional. No. 4 of these reads: “Persistent and 
systematic propaganda and agitation must be 
carried on in the army, where Communist 
groups should be formed in every military or- 
ganization. Wherever owing to repressive 
legislation agitation becomes impossible, it 
is necessary to carry on such agitation ille- 
gally. But refusal to carry on or participate 
in such work should be considered equal to 
treason to the revolutionary cause.” 

Here is another obligation and duty of 
Communists: It is condition No, 9 of the 21 
conditions: 

“Every party desirous of belonging to the 
Communist International should be bound 
to carry on systematic and persistent Com- 
munist work in the labor unions, coopera- 
tives, and other organizations of working 
masses. It is necessary to form Communist 
nuclei within these organizations, which by 
persistent and lasting work shculd win over 
labor unions to communism.” 

8. To whom is he responsible? 

Condition No. 14 says: 

“The Communist Party should carry on a 
precise and definite propaganda to induce 
workers to refuse to transport any kind of 
military equipment intended for fighting 
against the Soviet Republics, and should also 
by legal and illegal means carry on a pro- 
gram amongst the troops sent against the 
workers’ republics.” 

4. How do Communists 
groups? 

We hear a great deal about the Communists 
being the friend of minority groups. They 
are constantly trying to stir up those who 
think they have a grievance. To find out 
how they treat minority groups, we shaqJl lis- 
ten to the words of Joseph Stalin. In this 
way no one can say that we are not getting 
the truth. On page 51 of his book, Problems 
of Leninism, Stalin says (speaking of a coun- 
try that they want to take over): “Before 
entering upon decisive political action the 
party must, by means of prolonged revolu- 
tionary work, insure for itself the support 
of the majority of the working masses, or at 
least the benevolent neutrality of the ma- 
jority of the class. * * * And what is 
to be done with the minurity, if it does not 
wish, if it does not agree to submit volun- 
tarily to the will of the majority? When the 
party enjoys the confidence of the majority, 
can it and should it force the minority to 
submit to the will of the majority? Yes; it 
can and it must.” 

5. Do Communists use force and violence 
to gain their ends? 

On pages 39-40 of the same book, Mr. 
Stalin says: “The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat must necessarily include the concept 
of violence. There is no dictatorship with- 
out violence if the dictatorship is to be 
understood in the strict sense of the word. 
Lenin defines the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat as ‘power based directly on violence’.” 
Stalin took that word of Lenin from Collected 
Works, pege 315, Russian edition. 

6. What do Communists consider is their 
relationship to the United States? 

On January 2, 1946, Joseph Starobin, writ- 
ing in the Communist Daily Worker (the 
official mouthpiece of the Communist Party 
in America), called the United Siates the 
enemy, 
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7. Is war between Russia and the United 
States inevitable? 

On page 19 of his book, Problems of Lenin- 
ism, Joseph Stalin gives us our answer to 
this question as he quotes from the works 
of Lenin. Collected Works, volume XXII, 
pages 315-317, Russian edition. This is 
Lenin’s statement with which Stalin agrees: 
“International imperialism (remember, they 
call us an international imperialist) with all 
the might of its capital and its highly or- 
ganized military technique, which represents 
a real fortress of international capital, could 
under no circumstances, under no possible 
conditions, live side by side with the Soviet 
Republics. * * * A conflict is inevitable.” 





Soybeans and Their Protective Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the March 18, 1948, issue of 
the Economic and Marketing Informa- 
tion, published by Purdue University, is 
an article by Professor Paarlberg, of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics. 
An excerpt of the article is as follows: 


COMPETITION WITH OTHER OILS 


Although the United States is practically 
self-sufficient in oil meals, the country gen- 
erally imports large quantities of fats and 
oils. Soybean oil is versatile but is pri- 
marily a food fat. Its chief competitors are 
cottonseed oil, lard, coconut oil, and butter. 
In volume it is about equal to cottonseed oil 
but is not so important as lard or butter. 
In price it is in the same general group with 
lard and cottonseed oil. It is more expensive 
than untaxed coconut oil, but much cheaper 
than butter. 

Soybeans compete with these oils in vari- 
ous ways. In shortening, soybean oil com- 
petes with lard and cottonseed oil. In mar- 
garine, scybean oil competes with butter, 
cottonseed oil, and coconut oil. In cooking 
fats, soybean oil competes with cottonseed 
oil. 

Competition between these products is re- 
stricted. For example, United States soy- 
beans are protected from foreign soybeans 
by a tariff of 2 cents per pound on soy- 
beans; United States soybean oil is protected 
from foreign soybean oil by a tariff of 3.5 
cents per pound on soybean oil; United 
States soybeans are protected from foreign 
coconut oil by various tariffs, quotas, and 
excise taxes on coconut oil; United States 
butter is protected from United States soy- 
beans by a tax of 10 cents per pound on col- 
ored margarine. 


Our distinguished economist, Profes- 
sor Paarlberg, omits some of the addi- 
tional facts. He does not mention the 
subsidy that is being paid on soybeans 
directly and on the oil indirectly. He 
does not tell of the thousands of tons of 
protein meal given away although classed 
as exports. He does not say that the oils 
in oleomargarine have been subsidized 
somewhere from 1 to 10 cents per pound 
during the past 5 years. 

You will note that the so-called reci- 
procity agreements have not wholly 
caught up with the soybean growers yet. 
Note the 2 cents per pound duty on soy- 
bean imporis. But the Geneva Confer- 
ence is reduc_ng this to 1 cent per pound 
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according to the United States Tariff 
Commission. The duty on oil of 3% 
cents per pound is also being reduced to 
3 cents per pound and 22% percent ad 
valorem. This may be a high prohibitive 
futy under normal conditions. The 
reciprocity group a few days ago reduced 
the import duty on skim milk to three- 
sixteenths of a cent per pound. 

The article should show, to be entirely 
factual, that the subsidy on soybeans di- 
rectly and the oil directiy is much greater 
than the tax on the uncolored oleomar- 
garine, 

Another point that the economist 
missed was this, Whose dairy cows will 
be eating the soybean meal? Milk cow 
numbers have been reduced from 42 out 
of every 100 before the war to 25 out of 
every 100 now, and if these milk cow 
numbers are further reduced, just ex- 
actly what dairy cows will be eating this 
meal? These soybean people cannot help 
ruin the dairy industry and still expect 
to sell their meal for dairy purposes. 

If the economist wished to give the 
whole story, he should have also called 
attention to the fact that there is also 
another tax protection on soybean oil. 
Did he not Know about that one? It is 
the internal tax of 3 cents per pound on 
imported vegetable oils used for food 
purposes. 

The soybean people like taxes on the 
other fellow. They sponsored the Cor- 
bett bill which provides a 10-cent tax on 
colored oleomargarine too—that is, if it 
is not made from imported oils. 

While the administration may support 
the present oleomargarine bill, do you 
believe they are in a position to support 
the Corbett bill? With all the talk about 
extending the reciprocity agreements, do 
you think the President would care to 
sign the Corbett bill? The League of 
Women Voters and other groups have 
been deceived for years by the New-Deal 
propaganda about foreign trade. The 
facts are that this administration has 
erected the most severe trade barriers 
ever erected in the history of our coun- 
try. The most vicious trade barrier ever 
erected of course was the embargo on 
tobacco seed. 

Though our economist friend gives us 
the facts in his article in regard to the 
2 cents per pound import duty or tax on 
imported soy beans, which has been re- 
duced to 1 cent, and the 3.5 cents per 
pound on soybean oil, which is to be re- 
duced to 3 cents and 22% percent ad- 
valorem, he forgot one other protective 
tax. Possibly he had not heard about 
that one. It is the 22 cents duty or tax 
or protection that oleomargarine enjoys. 
This tax is an embargo on oleo imports. 
The domestic oil then has a monopoly 
on the domestic market. Butter has a 
7 cents per pound import duty or tax for 
the first 50,000,000 pounds imported; 
skim milk has the three-sixteenths of 
1 cent per pound, and the other dairy 
products like casein and lactose have 
been subjected to drastic duty reduction, 
and in fact all the reduction the Presi- 
dent had the power to reduce them. 
Place embargoes on imports of soil de- 
pleting crops, lower the duties on live- 
stock and livestock products, and invite 
these imports, pay export subsidies on 
wheat, cotton, and other soil depleting 


crops, and then appropriate more and 
more money for soil conservation. 

If the vegetable oils were not subsidized 
oleo would be selling for more per pound. 
While old bossy is compelled to stand on 
her own four feet and produce the great- 
est food product ever known to man, her 

roducts are compelled to compete with 
federally subsidized oils, and with em- 
bargoes and high duties accorded the 
substitutes for her product. 

If the dairymen of America had the 
legislative protection now afforded the 
oil crops, they would not be so fearful 
of the future, and of their own economic 
security. 


Production Management Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Third Congressional District of Arkansas 
is located in the heart of the Ozark 
Mountains of northwest Arkansas. We 
are a district of small farms and small 
businesses. P 

Soil conservation is one of our most 
vital problems and a problem which has 
the intense interest not only of our farm- 
ers but our businessmen as well. Yes- 
terday I received the following resolu- 
tions which were edopted at a meeting 
of the 10 counties of my district held at 
Harrison, Ark., on April 14, 1948. I in- 
clude them as part of my remarks: 


At a district meeting of the 10 counties 
composing the Third Congressional District, 
held at Harrison, Ark., April 14, 1948, repre- 
sentative county and community committee- 
men unanimously adopted the following res- 
olutiens in regard to the needs and continu- 
ation of the present PMA farm program com- 
monly known as the triple A administered 
conservation program: 

1. That conservation assistance for 1948 
program and all future conservation and use 
programs be appropriated in the amount of 
not less than $300,000,000. That any amount 
less than 300,000,000 will have a tendency 
to deteriorate the program. 

2. That annual ‘appropriations should be 
not less than $300,000,000, with sufficient 
funds for administration, so that a stable 
program of conservation assistance can be 
formulated to have an effective conservation 
program. If the program and funds are 
stabilized with sufficient administrative ex- 
penses of not less than $37,000,000, a more 
effective job of conservation can be done, be- 
cause farmer-elected committeemen can be 
better trained to administer the program in 
counties and communities. Present funds do 
not permit efficient training of committee- 
men and informing farmers in the need for 
and possibilities of program assistance. A 
stabilized appropriation at sufficient level 
will increase participation in and effective- 
ness of the program. 

3. That the $500 limitation of payments 
should be eliminated. Conservation needs 
are based on cropland and not on individual 
farmers. The $500 limitation does not in- 
crease the amount of conservation on small 
farms but it does limit the conservation that 
can be accomplished on large acreages. The 
acreage on large farms needs conservation as 
well as that on small farms, and the large 
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operator is in little better position to pay the 
entire cost (per acre) than the small oper- 
ator. The limitation of assistance should be 
placed on the needs of the land not on the 
total amount of assistance to an individual 
farmer. 

4. That the increase in small payments be 
taken up in materials or services. 

5. That at least $65,000,000 be appropriated 
annually for a school-lunch program, 

6. That Ralph Hudspeth be sent as a repre- 
sentative of this group to appear before the 
Senate Agricultural Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

7. That county meetings be held to ac. 
quaint farmers and other interested parties 
with the above-mentioned problems. 

8. That services now available throuch 
action programs are vitally needed by farm- 
ers in their work of producing farm products 
and maintaining soil fertility and should be 
mintained. There is very little, if any, 
duplication of services to farmers, but if any 
consolidation of programs and agencies 
should become necessary, farmer-elected 
State, county, and community committec- 
men should administer the programs. 

Recommendations by farmers and com- 
mittees should remain the basis for setting 
up such programs. Information work neces- 
sary to the administration of the programs 
should be handled by committees and the 
Extension Service should provide educational 
material for farmers on subject matter and 
experiment-station results of practices. 


False Saving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Thomas L. Stokes, 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram of April 17, 1948, entitled 
“False Saving” portrays most accurately 
the action of the majority party of the 
House and the majority members of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on 
next fiscal year’s appropriations for the 
Labor Department. 

Although the majority party of the 
House has outdone itself since the open- 
ing of the Eightieth Congress spending 
billions upon billions of dollars of thi 
taxpayers’ money without the actual! 
saving of a real thin dime, it has seen 
fit to vent its spleen upon the Labor De- 
partment again this year in allegedly 
saving the comparatively incorsequen- 
tial amount of approximately $4,000,000 
in the operations of that vital agency oi 
Government so highly important both to 
labor and management. This alleged 
saving means the crippling of such func- 
tions, among many others, as those per- 
formed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Women’s Bureau, and abolish- 
ment of the Bureau of Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Rights. 

Mr. Stokes’ timely article follows: 

FALSE SAVING 
(By Thomas L, Stokes) 

WasHinctTon, April 17.—The frantic pur- 
suit of economy in Congress often achieves 
some strange results. 


A current glittering example of false 
economy is the very considerable reduction 
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the House made in the appropriation for 
the Labor Department, cutting a fourth off 
the $16,600,000 recommended by the Budget 
Bureau for the next fiscal year beginning 
July 1. It voted $12,498,200, which compares 
with $15,358,000 for the current year. 

Not only will this cripple the department's 

work and curtail or stop services long re- 
garded as essential by business as well as 
labor, but it comes at a time when the 
military services are asking an extra $3,000,- 
000,000 to make a grand total of more than 
$14,000,000,000 for Army, Navy, and Marine 
Dorps. 
s By contrast, the sixteen-odd million for an 
important function in our domestic economy 
seems very insignificant. The Labor Depart- 
ment, along with the Commerce Department, 
has its role in maintaining balance and sta- 
bility in our economy, Among other things, 
it acts as a clearing house for all sorts of 
information to guide business and labor— 
in formulating policies, in planning ahead 
and in improving conditions under which 
workers live and do their jobs. 

One important division of the Department, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, would be so 
seriously affected by the House cut in appro- 
priations that the conservative and econ- 
omy-minded Senator Rosert A. Tart, Repub- 
lican, Ohio, raised his voice in protest. 

He appeared personally before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, now considering 
the Labor Department bill, to appeal for res- 
toration of the nearly $3,000,000 that the 
’ House sliced from the Budget Bureau's rec- 
ommendation. The House reduced the re- 
quested amount more than half—from 
$5,329,000 to $2,500,000. The appropriation 
for the current year is $4,073,000. 

Senator Tart is particularly aware of the 
need for a well-staffed Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. He is chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee set up by Congress in 1946 
to watch for changes in economic conditions 
in the country and make recommendations to 
Congress for legislation to correct maladjust- 
ments. He stressed the valuable service the 
Bureau has performed for his committee. 

Furthermore about three-fourths of the 
reports and statistics compiled by the Bureau 
are for the benefit of business and industry. 
Many of these would be affected, as would 
services to labor and to States and cities. 

For example, the monthly reports on em- 
ployment, pay rolls, and earnings would 
probably have to be restricted to factories, 
instead of including all industrial employ- 
ment. There would be curtailment, too, in 
reports on new house construction and dol- 
lar volume of construction which are received 
now on request by 4,700 organizations and 
individuals engaged in construction, 

The Consumers’ Price Index, a reliable 
measure of inflationary tendencies, probably 
would have to be put on a quarterly instead 
of a monthly basis. Compilation of strike 
Statistics, now issued monthly, probably 
would have to be discontinued. The file of 
collective bargaining contracts, consulted 
frequently in collective bargaining, would be- 
come inactive. 

Studies on productivity, already cut in half 
by appropriation reductions by Congress last 
season, might have to be eliminated. There 
would have to be a reduction also, in reports 
on industrial accidents, which now disable 
2,000,000 workers a year. Most of the local 
and sectional studies of wages, employment, 
and working conditions would have to be 
abandoned. 

Likewise the House abolished outright the 
Bureau of Veterans Employment Rights. 
This was set up by Congress to assist veterans 
under the Selective Service Act, which Con- 
gress now has been asked to revive. The 
House also cut $67,000 from the recommended 
@ppropriation for the women’s Bureau pro- 
gram of research into industrial problems of 
women workers that will shut down field 
Operations now carried on in six major cities, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco. 

Again the Senate has an opportunity to 
rectify another example of false economy by 
the House. 





Oleo Causes the Evaporated Milk Industry 
To See the Handwriting on the Wall— 
If Oleo Gets Its Head Under the Dairy- 
men’s Tent, Then Watch the Filled-Mi.:k 


Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WTSCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the oleomargarine controversy 
has evidently caused the manufacturers 
of evaporated milk to stop and consider 
what can happen to them. The 5-year 
period previous to the war the annual 
production was around 2,000,000,000 
pounds per year of this good product. 
During the war around 3,000,000,000 
pounds were produced—the high year 
being 1945, with 3,777,551,000 pounds— 
and although 1946 showed only a 2,800,- 
000,000-pound production, the 1948 pro- 
duction was again over 3,162,000,000 
pounds. This evaporated milk is a great 
food product. Millions upon millions of 
babies have been raised on evaporated 
milk. It is also used in cooking, and for 
table use. 

A substitute for evaporated milk was 
developed and in the early 1920’s the 
Congress passed legislation to prevent it 
from entering interstate commerce. The 
substitute was made by removing the 
butterfat and replacing it with vegetable 
oil, either coconut oil or oil from cotton- 
seed. It did not contain any appreciable 
amount of vitamin A, and, of course, vita- 
min D had not yet been discovered at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Here is the picture. If oleomargarine 
legislation is passed that allows oleo to 
replace butter as a spread, and the propa- 
ganda can be spread and believed that 
oleo equals or excels butter, then, where 
do we go from there? “Milnot” or one 
of the substitutes for evaporated milk is 
made by removing the butterfat and 
adding cottonseed oil to an amount of 6 
percent. Of course, all the milk solids 
are still in the product. According to 
the statements on the wrapper of the 
can, vitamin A and D are added as well. 
Oleomargarine is composed of approxi- 
mately 80 percent vegetable oil, largely 
cottonseed oil, the other 20 percent is 
largely water included in the skim milk, 
salt, benzoate of soda, and other ingredi- 
ents. Filled milk or “milnot” contains 
6 percent cottonseed oil and 94 percent 
dairy products, known as skim milk or 
defatted milk, as the vitamins added 
surcly do not amount to much on a per- 
centage basis. 

Now if the oleo people, who have a 
monopoly on the American market by a 
protective import duty or tax of 22 cents 
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per pound, can make the Congress be- 
lieve that their products, with approxi- 
mately 80 percent cottonseed oil and 20 
percent skim milk, equals butter, is it not 
apparent to everyone that the cotton 
lobby should not be very hard pressed to 
prove that a combination of 6 percent 
cottonseed oil and 94 percent dairy 
products—skim milk—was equal or bet- 
ter than evaporated natural milk? A few 
dollars spent on phony experiments and 
magazine advertisements should accom- 
plish this end. If oleo with 80 percent 
oil and 20 percent water, skim milk, and 
salt is equally as good a food as a 10) 
percent dairy product, even a dairyman 
could not say that a product with 94 per- 
cent dairy product and only 6 percent 
cottonseed oil was not of equal food 
value. 

I have been expecting to see the 
evaporated milk people follow the path 
of the fertilizer and sugar groups, and 
select some attorney from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Congress— 
since the oleo group have an attorney 
that was formerly with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and a lobby- 
ist from the Commerce Department. 
You remember that our former colleague, 
Cliff Woodrum, was hired by the fertilizer 
people at a reputed $25,000 a year to 
keep the Government from taking over 
the fertilizer industry of the country. 
Whichever side of this issue one hap- 
pens to be on, one must admit that Mr. 
Woodrum has done an effective job to 
date. 

Then last year we saw Bob Shields, 
formerly chief counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, hired by the sugar 
people at a reputed $40,000-a-year salary. 
I always figured Bob did not get their job 
done exactly as the sugar people thought 
he would. You remember, do you 
not, that the refinery people wanted the 
sugar bill that would allow them to be 
the only beneficiaries of the $70,000,000 
blank check that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has under the Sugar Act? You 
remember, no doubt, that the farmer, 
the farm labor, the labor in the refineries 
was given equal consideration by an 
amendment right here on the floor. 
Anyway, since the National City Bank’s 
monthly report shows that 24 sugar com- 
panies increased their net profits from 
$37,000,000 in 1946 to $79,000,000 in 1947, 
maybe the $40,000 for Bob was not 
exactly wasted. 

Here is one more angle. Did you know 
that a few days ago the duty on dried 
skim milk was reduced to 1% cents per 
pound even though it has 35.6 percent 
digestable animal protein? This is only 
3g of a cent per quart duty. This is even 
below ‘“‘tariff for revenue only” of the 
old days. 

The oleo people can make oleo out of 
domestic oils, although there is testimony 
that coconut oil is more similar to butter- 
fat than cottonseed oil, and import the 
skim milk needed and tell the dairymen 
of America tosell their herds. The filled- 
milk manufacturers can import the 94 
percent of the filled milk that is com- 
posed of skim milk practically free, and 
use domestic vegetable oils and a'‘so tell 
the dairymen of America 1o Sell their 
herds. 
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We will not even have to develop a 
skim milk cow in the United States, be- 
cause the skim milk can be imported so 
cheaply. Think of it, three-sixteenths 
of a cent per quart. 

The manufacturers of ice cream are, 
likewise, beginning to become alarmed, 
but this is a story for another day. 

One situation is apparent, and that is 
that the American people are very likely 
to have the least per capita dairy prod- 
ucts available for domestic consumption 
than ever before in the history of our 
country. Cheese production is 25 per- 
cent below 1947, milk production is down, 
milk cow numbers are decreasing, sO we 
have fewer milk cows in the United 
States today than we had 14 years ago, 
when the New Deal took over. 

Although certain groups are out to ruin 
the dairy industry of America and pre- 
vent the greatest protective food from 
being adequately produced, they will be 
in the front row cheering for the world- 
health program. 

But why appropriate money to a 
world-health program when we allow the 
industry that provides the greatest pro- 
tective food in the world to be ruined by 
the cotton lobby and the oleo monopoly? 





Connecticut Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, many 
veterans are not fully acquainted with 
the various benefits, privileges, prefer- 
ences, and exemptions that have been 
extended to them by the laws of the great 
State of Connecticut. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure for me to 
present for their information an outline 
of such laws as compiled by my friend 
and former Congressman, the Honorable 
William M. Citron, now department com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
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sain. 





er 164 Court Street, Middletown, 
Conn., as follows: 
BONUS 
A bonus law was enacted in March 1947, 
providing for payment of $10 for each month 
of active service in World War II with a max- 


imum payment of $30( 
ments: 


Eligibility require- 
Active duty in the armed forces (in- 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
or any women’s auxiliary branch) or 
as an officer of the United States Public 
Health Service detailed with any of the 
above for a period of 90 days or more, be- 
tween December 7, 1941, and December 3, 
1945; domiciled in State for at least 1 year 
next preceding date of entering such service; 
honorably discharged or separated from such 





service under conditions other than dis- 
honorable; still in active ‘service; retired or 
released to inactive duty as reservist, pro- 


vided that retired officers and enlisted men 
subject to recall to active duty and not hav- 
ing been discharged, are not entitled to the 
bonus. In case of death of eligible veteran, 
next of kin (spouse, if unmarried at time of 
making application, child or children, or 
grandchildren) shall be eligible for amount 
for which veteran would have been eligible, 
but only in order named above. Lump-sum 
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payment of $300 is payable to eligible sur- 
vivors, if serviceman died in active service. 
Applications should be made before July 1, 
1949, to the office of the treasurer, veteraiis’ 
bonus division, State Armory, Hartford, Conn, 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A firing squad for the National Guard, 
Naval Militia, State Guard, or the Organized 
Militia may attend the funeral of a veteran. 

A State allowance is provided for burial 
of indigent veterans. Burial may not be in 
a potter’s field. 

Cities and towns may make appropriations 
for care of soldiers’ graves. 

Reports are rendered to the State librarian 
of the burial places of veterans, who may 
cause to be located and permanently identi- 
fied the graves of all soldiers buried in the 
State. 

Cemeteries may not prohibit the erection 
of a headstone provided by the State or other- 
wise for soldiers’ graves. 

Deceased resident members of the armed 
forces are eligible for a $100 burial allow- 
ance. 

A State allowance is provided for head- 
stones for soldiers’ graves and these may be 
erected in a cemetery or public place for vet- 
erans buried abroad or missing. A memo- 
rial stone to several such veterans may be 
erected in lieu of individual markers. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Estates of deceased veterans may be ad- 
ministered by the veterans’ home commis- 
sion. 

Disability of minority is removed for quali- 
fied veterans contracting for loans under the 
GI bill of rights. 

Protection is afforded to persons acting un- 
der power of attorney granted by members 
of the armed forces. 

Fiduciary powers are suspended during war 
service. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Absentee voting by residents of the State 
in active service with the armed forces is 
provided. 

A member of the armed forces may make 
application to be made an elector. 

Voting rights are preserved while absent 
in military service. 

Forfeited rights of electors may be restored. 

An affidavit from a relative or friend is re- 
quired if the person is in the armed forces. 

Special sessions of town boards may be 
conducted to examine and admit to elector’s 
oath any member of the armed forces desir- 
ing to be made an elector. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Copies of probate records required by the 
Veterans’ Administration to be used in de- 
termining eligibility of any person to par- 
ticipate in benefits made available by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be furnished 
free of Charge. 

Discharges are recorded and certified copies 
furnished free of charge. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Admission to the bar without examination 
is provided upon being discharged from mili- 
tary service if applicant was graduated from 
an approved law school after June 1941. 

A certificate to practice naturopathy with- 
out examination may be issued upon being 
discharged from military service if appli- 
cant was in active practice three successive 
years prior to entering military service. 

An embalmer’s license, permit, or certifi- 
cate which expired while the holder was in 
military service may be renewed within 1 
year after termination of the war. 

The State board of education is author- 
ized to provide instruction and training in 



















































subjects at secondary level free of charge 
for veterans of World War II. 

Veterans are exempt from the 2l-year-olq 
age limit on free transportation to State 
trade schools. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN 
OF VETERANS 

Aid is extended to children of veterans 
who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States during World 
Wars I or II and who were killed in action 
or died as a result of such service. Amount, 
$200 maximum per year per child. 
Educational benefits are extended to or. 
phans of veterans of World War II. 
EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, Frc. 
Contributions are made to the retirement 
fund by the State for certain employees re- 
turning to State service after termination 
of military service. 
A veterans’ reemployment and advisory 
commission has been established. 
Credit is granted for the period of service 
in the armed forces upon becoming a member 
of the State retirement system. 
Leaves of absence are granted to State em- 
ployees while in military or naval service 
with credit for such service. 
Town boards of education may make pay 
ment of the annual annuity fund assessmen 
of members of the retirement association 
who enter military service. 
A $100 bonus was paid to certain State 
employees who entered the armed forces. 
Preference is given in examinations (5 and 
10 points in addition to earned rating) 
under the municipal merit system. 
Preference is given in State civil service 
examinations (5 and 10 points in addition to 
earned rating). War service credit is given 
for retirement purposes, 
Benefit rights are preserved under the 
teacher retirement system and under the 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 
Public employees may be reinstated upon 
application made within 90 days after dis- 
charge from military service with credit for 
such service. 
EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT 
ETC. 

Money received as pension from the United 
States, while in the hands of the pensioner 
is exempt from execution or attachment. 
GUARDIANSHIP 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affair: 
shall be made a party in interest in any 
proceedings brought for the appointment oi 
a guardian of a veteran or other beneficiary 
on whose account benefits are payable by the 
Veterans’ Administration; he shall also bé 
made a party in interest in the administ: 
tion of the estate of any such ward. 


HOUSING 


The State may guarantee notes or bond 
of local housing authorities for moderat 
rental housing projects. 

Local municipalities may enter into agree- 
ments with private builders to fix propert 
assessments up to 10 years. 

A $50,000 revolving fund has been set 
for the purpose of producing lumber 
veterans’ housing. 


HOMES 


Admission, etc, is provided to the Stat 
Veterans’ Home at Rocky Hill, Conn. 
HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL BENEFITS 

An incompetent veteran may be commit- 
ted to a Federal hospital. 
Maternity care is provided for wives of men 
serving in the armed forces and pediatric car« 
for infants under the age of 1 year. 
Veterans are entitled to hospital care at 
the expense of the State. 
MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 

War service medals are available to per- 
sons who served during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, Philippine Insurrection, or in the 
China Relief Expedition. 
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NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 


Credit is given for war service with pref- 
erence to service medals and retirement. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


No boxing exhibition or wrestling bout 
may be held on Armistice Day. 

Towns may appropriate money for the ob- 
servance of Memorial Day. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


The compilation, publication, and dis- 
tribution of World War I service roster of 
Connecticut has been authorized. 

Military service record must be included in 
reports filed with the registrars of vital sta- 
tistics. 

Provision has been made for the preser- 
vation of Spanish War records, histories, 
relics, etc. 

Provision has been made for maintaining 


records of World Wars I and II in the State 


library. 
RECREATIONAL BENEFITS 
Towns may make appropriation for the 
assistance, support, or maintenance of mili- 
tary organizations. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Aid is provided to a widowed mother, wife, 
husband, child, or children of any veteran 
being cared for at the veterans’ home, at any 
hospital, or elsewhere in the State. 

Banks, building and loan associations, etc., 
are authorized to make or invest in loans 
guaranteed under the GI bill of rights. 

Benefits are extended to veterans of all 
wars from certain funds expended through 
the American Legion for food, wearing ap- 
parel, medical or surgical aid, care of relief, 
or funeral expenses. 

Mothers’ aid is provided to alien widows 
of war veterans, provided they apply for 
citizenship. 

Publication of the name of a person receiv- 
ing aid from a charity or welfare department 
is prohibited if the recipient is a dependent 
of a resident serving in the armed forces. 

Settlement rights are retained when ab- 
sence from town of settlement is caused by 
service in the armed forces. 

Temporary financial assistance is extended 
to veterans eligible for admission to a vet- 
erans’ home, but who cannot be cared for 
at the home owing to a temporary lack of 
adequate facilities. 

Temporary financial assistance is extended 
to veterans, or to the widows, dependent 
child, parent, brother, or sister of one who 
died in the service. 

Weekly allowances are available to widows 
of veterans of the Civil War or the Spanish- 
American War under certain circumstances. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS: EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Benefit performances for veterans’ associa- 
tions are exempt from amusement tax. 

Members of the armed forces are permitted 
to hunt and fish without a license. 

War risk insurance is exempt from inherit- 
ance tax. 

Refund is made on liquor permits sur- 
rendered by persons entering the armed 
forces, 

Exemption is granted from payment of 
operator’s license and examination fees until 
1 year following discharge from military 
service. 

Refund is made of registration fee upon 
the surrender of number plates of any non- 
commercial motor vehicle by owner when 
entering the military service. 

Exemption is granted from payment of old- 
age assistance tax hecoming due and payable 
during term of military service. 

Disabled veterans are exempt from the old- 
age assistance tax. 

Veterans may sell goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise without a license. 

Veterans are exempt from the personal tax. 

Persons in the armed forces are exempt 
from renewal of certain licenses and from 
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payment of renewal fecs until after discharge 
from the military service. 

Honorably discharged veterans of World 
War II are exempt from payment of any 
unincorporated business tax for 3 years fol- 
lowing establishment of such business, if 
established within 2 years after discharge. 

Certificates of professional engineers or 
professional land surveyors are renewed fol- 
lowing military service or after cessation of 
hostilities. 

Licenses, permits, and certificates of em- 
balmers and funeral directors are renewed 
within 1 year after termination of the war. 

Licenses to practice hairdressing and cos- 
metology are renewed upon the payment of 
$2. 

American Red Cross real estate and tangi- 
ble property is exempt from taxation. 

Veterans having disability ratings are 
granted a maximum property tax exemption 
of $3,000 

Property of the American Legion and of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, charitable funds 
of the GAR and of other veterans’ organiza- 
tions is exempt from taxation. 

Veterans’ organizations’ tangible property 
actually used and occupied is exempt from 
taxation. 

Veterans, their wives, widows, and parents 
are exempt from property tax. 

Tax exemption is granted to property to 
the amount of $1,000 owned or held in trust 
for any resident of the State serving in the 
armed forces. 

Exemption is granted from penalty for 
failure to file an unincorporated business tax 
report for specified period after honorable 
discharge from the armed forces. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Rights to hold property have been estab- 
lished. 

Unauthorized wearing or use of the in- 
signia of the GAR and the American Legion 
is subject to $500 fine. 

Armory privileges are extended to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Copies of the Connecticut World War serv- 
ice roster are distributed to the State depart- 
ments and national headquarters of veterans’ 
organizations. 

Disbursements may be made from the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines fund through the 
American Legion for relief to, or in bearing 
the funeral expenses of, veterans of World 
Wers I and II. 

Most of these laws have been enacted 
through the sponsorship and cooperation of 
the DAV and other veteran organizations. 

At the present time the DAV has some 23 
chapters throughout the State of Connecti- 
cut, most of which maintain volunteer or 
part-time service and employment officers to 
assist veterans with their problems in their 
own communities. 

In addition to this service on a local level, 
the DAV maintains five full-time national 
service officers, under the direction of Ro- 
sario J. Aloisio, at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional office, Hartford, Conn. 

These DAV experts extend ail types of 
service to veterans and their dependents, 
free of charge, more particularly in the de- 
velopment and prosecution of their justi- 
flable claims for various benefits to which 
they may be lawfully entitled under existing 
Federal and State laws. 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and by 
America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the Official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

Active membership in the DAV is open only 
to those Americans whose bodies bear the 
scars of wounds or injuries, or the blight of 
ailments or disabilities incurred during, or 
by reason of, active service during time of war 
in the armed forces of the United States, or 
of some country allied with it. Annual mem- 
bership is available for $5. 
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The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans, under the 
supervision of my friend, Millard W. Rice, as 
national director of public relations. 

As a disabled veteran of World War II, I 
am proud to be a member of this select out- 
fit. It is a pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV and I am sure 
it merits the consideration and support of 
the entire country. 





The McCollum Case and 300 Years of 


American History 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent confused and tragic 
decision of our Supreme Court in the 
McCollum case has prompted a response 
from scholars of the subject of religion 
and education all over the country. The 
following is a news item taken from the 
Marauette Tribune published weekly by 
the students of the Marquette University 
School of Journalism quoting from the 
remarks of the Reverend Charles M. 
O’Hara, S. J., professor of education at 
Marquette, on this subject: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL TRADITIONALLY RELIGIOUS, 
SAYS FATHER O'HARA 
(By Tim Reilly) 

“The American school is traditionally a re- 
ligious school. For the first 300 years 
of our history it was taken for granted 
hat almost every school would be religious. 
Today, it is taken for granted that our tax- 
supported schools will be godless, where God 
is not in the picture at all,” Father Charles 
M. O'Hara, S. J., professor of education at 
Marquette, explained in a discussion of the 
traditions and recent trends of American 
education, at a meeting of the Marquette 
Commission of the National Student Asso- 
ciation, Wednesday evening, April 7. 

As early as 1642, Massachusetts passed a 
law to establish schools “so that no child’s 
religious education would be neglected, and 
to defend against the old delauder, Satan.” 
Eight of the first nine colleges established in 
America were definitely religious and were 
founded to educate ministers, Father O’Hara 
explained. 

“The first amendment of the Constitution 
states, ‘Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’ What the 
framers of the Constitution were fighting 
against was the establishment of a state re- 
ligion, where the head of the Government 
would be the head of the church. In such 
an arrangement, the church always loses 
out,” Father declared. 

“Since Congress can make no law pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of religion, Congress 
cannot prohibit us from learning our re- 
ligion,” Father said in telling of the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, which organized the 
Territory of Wisconsin and the surrounding 
States. The ordinance stated “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

“Our fathers stated that religion was the 
very reason for establishing schools; yet to- 
day the same schools are expected to be 
nonreligious,” Father said. 
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The beginning of the trend to drop religion 
in higher education from the schools began 
about 1837, according to Father O’Hara, when 
a@ controversy arose over what religion Was 
to be the official religion of the University of 
Michigan. The problem was submitted to a 
committee who decided that inasmuch as 
no course could be taught without religion, 
it would be all right to drop dogmatic re- 
ligion. The committee stated that they were 
sure that if the godless used that decision 
to advance atheism, the people would with- 
draw their support from the university. That 
was the first time that dogmatic religion was 
dropped from a State university in the Mid- 


west. Father explained that the problem 
came down to the schools saying to the 
religions, “Since you can’t agree, park the 
argument outside the schools.” 


In 100 years the American opinion on re- 
ligion in education has so changed that tens 
of thousands of American students read to- 
day in a popular textbook: “Following that 
date the religious motive began to be sup- 
planted by the democracy motive as the driv- 
ing force for the establishment of schools.” 
Father explained that the implication is that 
religion and democracy in education are mu- 
tually exclusive. “How many of those stu- 
dents see through this fallacy? From men of 
such education, our Supreme Court judges 
are chosen. A godless school can never satis- 
factorily prepare students for life because the 
main purpose of life is preparation for eter- 
nity. If we did not have godless schools, 
many important educational problems would 
be cleared up,” Father O’Hara stated. 

On the question of Federal or State aid 
to non-tax-supported schools, Father ex- 
ing for all school services, yet their children 
are denied the benefits that their own taxes 
provide. Not only are the _ parish-school 
parents providing for the general education, 
but they are educating many students for 
which the general population does not have 
to pay. The general taxpayers are not pay- 
ing for education of all the children, as the 
parish-school parents pay not only for 
others, but also to educate their own chil- 
dren at an added expense to themselves and 
a saving to the general taxpayers. 

Father O’Hara explained that while the 
recent Supreme Court decision on allowing 
religion to be taught in the public school 
was representative of the present day popu- 
lar opinion, it was not consistent with the 
traditions of American education, not con- 
sistent with the letter of the Constitution. 





Martin Promises a Purge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcoRD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald: 

MARTIN PROMISES A PURGE 

During a speech in Philadelphia the other 
night, Speaker of the House JOSEPH W. 
MarTINn (Republican, of Massachusetts) called 
attention to a state of affairs which the Tru- 


man administration, with the election ap- 
proaching, would dearly love to have us all 
forget. 


The President for some months now has 
been doing his best to shoo the Roosevelts’ 
and Wall ‘s old Communist and fellow- 
travele ; away from his door. He has 

ited the Communists in speeches and 
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news conferences, and has at least not tried 
to damper down the current scare over a 
possible early war with Russia. 

That’s all very well, said Mr. MARTIN, in 
effect, even if it does come a bit late in the 
day; but there are still large numbers of Fed- 
eral Government jobholders who are either 
Communists, fellow travelers, or subversives 
of other types. 

MakrTIN described these rascals as a part of 
“a hirhly dangerous fifth column”—meaning 
Stalin’s fifth column—and said that “it is a 
black page in American history that so many 
members of un-American groups were wel- 
comed into high governmental posts” by the 
New Dealers. 

“We have got to be sure,” he added, “these 

fth columnists are not only thrown off the 
public pay rolls but that they are brought 
out into the light of day where we can watch 
them and foil their nefarious operations.” 

If the Republicans win the November 2 
election, the Speaker promised, they will 
throw some heavy effort into doing just that. 
Subversives of all descriptions now infesting 
Government offices will be tracked down, 
smoked out, and given the grand bounce. 

It will be a tough job, even for a new Re- 
publican administration all steamed up with 
courage and energy. The chameleon has 
nothing on the average Red or fellow traveler 
when it comes to changing his surface color, 
and the leech is a piker compared with the 
average public pay-roller in the matter of 
clinging to something good. 

But a new Republican administration can 
achieve such a cleanup, whereas an admin- 
istration loaded with New Dealers will not— 
even if it could. And it can’t because of 
long-standing political friendships, alliances, 
secret understandings, and the like. The 
fifth column made itself part of the warp and 
woof of the Roosevelt administration, and 
Roosevelt's heirs can’t get rid of it. 

Only a change in leadership from the 
White House down can accomplish that re- 
sult—a result essential to the continued 
safety of the American Nation and people. 





Mistakes of Businessmen in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Mistakes 
Businessmen Make in Politics,” which 
appeared in the April issue of Nation’s 
Business, and which was written by 
James A. Farley, chairman of the board, 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MISTAKES BUSINESSMEN MAKE IN POLITICS 


(By James A. Farley, chairman of the board, 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 


I used to be in politics. Now, Iam in busi- 
ness. I have had an excellent perch and 
ample opportunity to study the faults and 
virtues of those on either side. Business- 
men and politicians, who should pull together 
as a team, shun double harness out of dis- 
trust and ignorance, and it must be acknowl- 
edged, on the firm conviction of both parties, 
that profits and elections do not keep steady 
company. 


















































































From my experience as a politician, which 
spanned more than 30 years in town, county, 
State, and national arenas, I find that busi- 
nessmen err in considering politics and cor. 
ruption synonymous. It may be granted 
that some practitioners of the art of govern. 
ment have given cause for such suspicion, 
just as some men of commerce have had 
none too nice a regard for laws. Happily 
and justly, these pirates have chiefly pros. 
pered in prison. 

I have found the average businessman 
believes that, when the politician isn’t stuff- 
ing ballot boxes, he is stuffing his pockets— 
pockets that apparently cannot be quite filled, 
like the maw of Gargantua. Too often the 
businessman regards his political brethren 
as a licensed band of thieves, much as he 
looks upon his Government as a curious 
institution licensed to pick his pockets every 
March 15. When he is not shunned as dis- 
honest, the politician is avoided as unclean— 
a variety of untouchable given to flag waving 
and hot air. 

As a matter of fact, the average politician 
is not unlike the average businessman or, 
for all that, unlike the average citizen. He 
is no more and no less honest; no more and 
no less moral, and no more and no less 
human. Flatter him and he purrs; slight 
him and he sulks; hit him and the chances 
are, like any other American, he will throw 
a@ return punch unless he is flat on his 
back .in unwilling star gazing. Like Judy 
O’Grady’s husband and the colonel himself, 
the politician and the businessman are pretty 
much alike under the skin. 

Both have something to sell. The busi- 
nessman sell his goods and the politician sells 
his word. True, the politician doesn’t need 
much of a capital investment to begin man- 
ufacturing promises, but he must meet de- 
livery dates. All that politicians have to 
Offer is a pledge. If the man in politics 
earns a reputation for telling the truth, he 
wins confidence and honor and public trust. 
If he sets out to fool the people, he invariably 
succeeds in making a fool of himself. Hon- 
esty is good politics. 

It has been said of me, and not unkindly, 
that I would not steal anything but an elec- 
tion. In my years in politics I have not been 
buttonholed by that particular temptation. 
I feel confident, however, that I would send 
any person who came with such a suggestion 
not only behind me but out the back door and 
over the fence. Most of the men I have 
known in public life would do the same. 
It has been my good fortune to know many 
great men in business and in politics, who 
have equally high senses of duty, honor, and 
service. Although the pay in business is 
higher, the power in politics is mightier. 

I never saw an election stolen and only 
once, in a long and active political career, 
did I know of money being passed for a vote. 
It made a great impression on me at the 
time. I can still see the scene in my mind's 
eye in Wheeler’s Hotel—the polling place in 
my native Grassy Point—in the McKinley- 
Bryan campaign, which for me, a boy of 12, 
was featured by the close race between Ben- 
jamin B. Odell, Jr., Republican, and Bird S. 
Coler, Democrat, for the yovernorship of 
New York. 

With a number of playmates, I was stand- 
ing outside the rail of the polling place when 
in came Jack Parker, a village character of 
bantam-rooster proportions and tempera- 
ment. Jack’s arrival ad been eagerly 
awaited because it was rumored the Repub- 
licans were offering from $5 to $10 for 
Democratic votes. It was further rumored 
that Alex Rose, the town’s Republican leader, 
had paid off Parker. The old man was deaf 
and his sight was failing so that he required 
the assistance of the election inspectors, Pat 
Heneghan, Democrat, and Billy Garrison, 
Republican. 

“Jack, how do you want to vote?” Hene- 
ghan asked. Parker evaded the question 
with “Patsy, you know I’m a Democrat.” 
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Heneghan said he was aware of that fact, 
but had to know how Jack wanted to vote. 
Parker drew himself up to the last of his 5 
feet, 3 inches, took a deep breath and de- 
claimed, “The straight Democratic ticket.” 
Knowing, like everyone else, that Parker had 
accepted money to vote Republican, Hene- 
ghan put his question again and got the same 
answer. As the old man cast his vote, Rose’s 
face was a study in embarrassed rage. Every- 
one present—Republicans and Democrats 
alike—burst into laughter. The smoldering 
Rose followed Parker out of the polling place 
to berate him for not keeping his word—and 
to get back his $5. When Rose demanded 
return of the money, old Jack drew himself 
up again and solemnly declared, “Anyone 
paying me to vote anything but the straight 
Democratic ticket isn’t entitled to get his 
money back.” 

I am afraid old Jack wouldn't have quali- 
fied under the definition of honesty pro- 
pounded by Simon Cameron, Republican boss 
of Pennsylvania and first Secretary of War in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, who said, “An honest 
politician is one who, when he is bought, will 
stay bought.” The belief that a politician 
must be bought persists to this day, so much 
so that many businessmen cannot think of 
approaching a man in public life without 
pondering what gifts they should bear. In 
all fairness, it must be said that the busi- 
nessman is not always motivated by merce- 
nary instincts. Offers are frequently based 
on genuine friendship. 

Men of business are invariably astounded 
at the disparity between public salaries and 
responsibilities. In my own case, one of the 
Nation’s most prominent industrialists of- 
fered to carry me on an inside account, a pro- 
posal which would have made me wealthy. 
He was puzzled and hurt when I rejected the 
offer, insisting that he wanted nothing in 
return and that the transaction was entirely 
legal. He could not see, because he was 
seeking nothing in return, that I could not 
in good conscience accept financial inde- 
pendence that came even indirectly from 
my role as a public servant. I am sure that 
to his dying day he regarded me as a nice fel- 
low but a bit stupid financially, and had 
something there, I must confess. 

Actually public officials should be regarded 
as servants and counselors in government. 
If the business man is perplexed over some 
phase of his relations with government, he 
should consult an expert and that expert is 
the man who has made a career of politics. 
It has never failed to amuse me to find men 
of business pathetically grateful when a man 
in politics gives them a few minutes of his 
time. They are not aware that it is the job 
of the politician to meet people. The busi- 
nessman should remember that he, too, has 
a vote and is welcome for that reason alone, 
if for no other, 


THE BALLOT AS PROTEST 


Frequently I have heard industrialists ex- 
claim with Huck Finn's father, “I'll never 
vote again * * * and the country may rot 
for all of me.” Such exclamations usually 
follow defeat of their candidate in elections 
or disapproval of the course of the party or 
men in office. The avowed course is ridicu- 
lous, of course, because by it the declarer 
surrenders his only means of protesting. 
The ballot is the only means of participa- 
tion in government for many citizens. 

Often men are ludicrous in their attempts 
to influence votes and elections. It will be 
recalled by many that an outstanding indus- 
trialist urged his workers to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1932 and neglected to register 
himself. We seized on this humorous situa- 
tion to make much Democratic capital. Ate 
tempts of businessmen to influence voting—- 
usually through paid advertisements or even 
duller pamphlets—are largely ineffective and 
often laughable. More often than not, poli- 
tics ts a dream world in which they find 
toemselves, to their horror, wandering 


around as naked as a jay bird. You can lose 
your shirt in business but you can also lose 
your pants in politics, especially if you don’t 
know the fundamentals of the game. 

Businessmen can best influence votes, as 
do politicians, by gaining confidence. This 
can be done by demonstrating that labor and 
Management are a partnership mutually ad- 
vantageous where there are pride in perform- 
ance and fairness in division of profits. The 
best interests of both labor and manage- 
ment are not so divergent that they cannot 
be advanced by one party. 


MISTRUST OF GOVERNMENT 


In my years in politics I found many busi- 
nessmen carried their mistrust of politicians 
to their Government. Many still look on 
their Government as their sworn enemy. 
Others regard it much as a timid husband 
looks on a domineering mother-in-law. This 
is the more curious because the man of in- 
dustry should accord the American Govern- 
ment a measure of respect in that it consti- 
tutes the biggest business in the world. Of 
course, it would appear that it is the only 
business which can apparently operate in 
the red better than in the black. But we 
in business are told that is something to be 
desired but not emulated. 

It cannot be denied that those in business 
have some ground for their suspicions. Ever 
since business began growing out of its nine- 
teenth century clothes, it has been subjected 
to governmental restraints, most of them 
offered like sulfur and molasses for your 
own good. A good many have been not only 
necessary but admirable, while others have 
been offered because there are more worker 
votes than boss votes. In this connection it 
might be noted that there is a widespread 
belief that big business dominates the Gov- 
ernment and public officials. If that were 
true, then politics might be defined as the 
art by which the common man controls big 
business, which fancies it is controlling him. 
To put it more succinctly, one might say that 
politics is the belling of the fat cats of big 
business by the little fellows. 

At any rate the businessman is inclined 
to shy away from his Government as he shies 
away from the politician. When he deals 
with his Government he prefers to do so 
through a lawyer or some other intermediary. 

I have been amazed and amused over the 
lack of Knowledge of respected businessmen 
of the most trivial and commonplace services 
of their Government. In my time in office 
my desk was snowflaked with letters of grati- 
tude for answering inquiries, which answers 
were readily available to any citizen who 
might send a penny post card to the appro- 
priate Government bureau. I have known 
businessmen to stammer and blush in ap- 
proaching me to ask how they should go 
about getting an appointment to Annapolis 
or West Point for their sons. Such men have 
wrung my hand effusively when I told them 
what every school boy knows, that their Sen- 
ator or Representative might make the ap- 
pointment if asked or at least permit the 
boy in question to take a competitive exam- 
ination for an appointment. 

These are small things, but they serve to 
illustrate the point that men in the marts of 
trade do not know the many services offered 
by their Government. Not all the lack may 
be charged to suspicion or fear; some may 
be charged to neglect and more to occupation 
with making a living in a highly competitive 
world. A good deal of the businessman’s 
concern with his Government comes from 
the fact that its charges are constantly mul- 
tiplying on the debit side of his ledger. In 
these moments he is prone to cast himself 
in the role of a sleighing Muscovite forced to 
toss his financial offspring to pursuing wolves, 


CONGRESS NEEDS OPINIONS 


Now and then he finds himself standing 
in the need of aid from his Government. At 
other times he finds himself deeply con- 
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cerned with government when a bill he con- 
siders injurious to his interests is introduced 
or passed. On such occasions his interest 
is roused to the extent of writing a letter 
or even making a trip to Washington. Few 
businessmen are aware that lawmakers are 
frequently as interested in hearing his story 
as he is to tell it, because knowledge of all 
sides of a question enables them to cast a 
more intelligent vote. 

The average businessman looks on political 
conventions, caucuses, and the like as cabalis- 
tic rites in which politicians of all parties 
take blood-brother oaths to put business to 
the stake in order to sweat out more tax 
dollars. He is likely to leave any participa- 
tion in such functions to officials of his asso- 
ciation, which he also neglects. Many of 
these organizations perform useful and 
meritorious services for him and the public 
at large. A few are perpetually weaning 
themselves on sour pickles. Efforts of the 
latter succeed little more than bringing busi- 
ness into disrepute. 

I feel businessmen are open to censure for 
their lack of participation in politics and 
government. Beyond a contribution to one 
party or the other, or perhaps both, out of a 
commercial instinct for hedging, the average 
businessman takes no part in politics. He 
might listen to a campaign address if there 
is no comedy program on the air. He intends 
to read important speeches, but too fre- 
quently puts them off unless he has a long 
wait in the barber shop. He might lift his 
voice in argument in the locker room of the, 
country club, but will not follow debate in’ 
Congress. 

If I exaggerate, I do so only to emphasize 
the importance of thorough information on 
public questions. The businessman should 
take his duties of citizenship, particularly in 
casting his ballot, most seriously. It is one 
way of preserving the free-enterprise system, 
perhaps the most important way. 

MANY SHUN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

Except in periods of crisis, usually in time 
of war, businessmen hesitate to enter Gov- 
ernment service, even in Cabinet rank. Yet, 
as was the case during the war, they perform 
magnificently. No small part of our victory 
in the field may be attributed to their serv- 
ice. By the same token, it may be that part 
of our failure to win the peace may be due to 
their reluctance to take a larger role in our 
postwar Government establishment. 

To be fair, I must recognize that the fault 
may not be entirely theirs. It may ke that 
few are called and fewer are chosen for Fed- 
eral service. Nothing is more embarrassing 
than to volunteer and to be judged wanting 
or unworthy. Sadly enough, I speak from 
experience. After Pearl Harbor I offered to 
return to the Government. In all modesty, 
I felt I had talents which my country might 
employ to advantage, only to find that my 
offer went ignored. It is a matter of pro- 
found regret to me that I was not permitted 
to join in the war effort. 

I did not repeat my offer, having no wish 
to place myself in vhe position of the persis- 
tent and perennial candidate for public 


* office, who rushed to the home of a New 


York district leader on learning of the death 
of an Officeholder. “I'd like to take Flana- 
gan’s place,” he pleaded. The district leader 
eyed him coldly for a moment and then ob- 
served sententiously, “It’s all right with me, 
if you can square it with the undertaker.” 

But to return to Federal service by business- 
men, it is my firm conviction that at no time 
in history as at present does the country and 
the world so need the best brains and ability. 
If the world is to be set on its feet economi- 
cally and politically, it will be through the 
combined efforts of experts in industry, labor, 
agriculture, and politics. I am sure such a 
team can master problems at home and 
abroad, and I earnestly urge those in busi- 
ness who are called to step forwanvd like sol- 
diers and answer a summons With “Here and 
ready for duty.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced House 
bill 6262, the title of which is “A bill to 
prevent profiteering in time of war and 
to equalize the burdens of war and thus 
provide for the national defense, and 
promote peace.” 

At the outset, may I state very frankly 
that I am not the author of this bill. 
Bills containing the identical language 
were introduced in several sessions of 
Congress back in the 1920’s and the early 
1930’s, all of them sponsored by the 
American Legion. The bill I have intro- 
duced is a copy of the so-called Sheppard 
bill last introduced in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

I am convinced that this is one of the 
sanest legislative proposals ever sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
As a result of our experiences 
just prior to and throughout World War 
II, most people will now agree that it is 
unfortunate that a bill of this kind was 
not written into law in the period of time 
oetween World War I and World War I. 
If such a law had been on our statute 
( 
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books when either the national emer- 
gency was declared in 1939 or on the date 
f the attack on Pearl Harbor, December 
7, 1941, our national debt would be a 
great deal smaller today than it is and 
millions of our citizens would be better 
off financially. 

We all hope that this country will 
never again become involved in another 
war. Wehad the same high hopes when 
World War I ended. I recall addressing 
audiences throughout the State of Con- 
necticut in 1935 and 1936, urging the 
passage of legislation of this kind. I re- 
member saying at that time that if we 
ever again became involved in a war, we 
would profit from our experiences of 
World War I and not require the male 
youth of this Nation to serve in the armed 
forces at a dollar a day while their neigh- 
bors stayed at home and profited by their 
country’s disaster. The proposal at that 
time hed a great deal of support but it 
also unfortunately had some very strong 
opposition. 

A modern war is not fought by the 
armed services alone. War today if it 
is successfully prosecuted must be a na- 
tional effort. Practically every citizen 
becomes involved to a greater or lesser 
Cegree. Unless we are going to take the 
ition that another war means the end 





of democracy or possibly the end of civil- 
i on itself, we should take steps to 
guarantee that if such a misfortune 
strikes us again, no one will be permitted 
to profit from such a disaster in any way, 
shape, or form 


The bill I have introduced should un- 
doultedliy be amended in many respects. 
Qur experiences in World War II will 
undoubtedly indicate certain changes 

vat should be made in the language of 
this bill. While it is true that the life 
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of the Ejightieth Congress is rapidly 
drawing to an end, there is still time 
for a committee of the House to give 
some very real study to legislation of 
the kind I have proposed. 





Again the Tariff! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 

ristol (Pa.) Courier of April 17, 1948: 


AGAIN THE TARIFF! 

Congress is going to have to make a fast 
and tough decision on the tariff issue. 

The Trade Agreements Act expires soon. 
Shall it be allowed to die; or renewed, and 
if so, for how long? 

As a general matter, the Republican posi- 
tion on tariffs is sufficiently clear. Consist- 
ently since the Civil War, the GOP has stood 
for protective tariffs—tariffs high enough to 
equalize the costs of manufacture under high 
American wages with costs abroad where 
slave, subsidized or low-standard labor is 
used. There are, of course, many shades of 
definition of this general principle in the 
Republican Party. 

The Democratic position, with many devia- 
tions, is in favor of free trade under vari- 
ous names. The New Deal has consistently 
whittled down the tariff rates of the act of 
1930. World war and other difficulties have 
so disrupted production and transportation 
that there has been no test of these new 
rates—no chance to see their eventual effect 
on American production, employment and 
wages. 

No question in American politics is more 
broad and more tangled than the tariff issue. 
To attempt to outline a tariff program satis- 
factory to the various schools of thought in 
the Republican Party, between now and the 
date of the expiration, June 12, would be to 
try to do a superhuman task. 

The job of revamping the tariff structure 
is bound to be a matter of many months. 

It is a serious embarrassment to the Re- 
publicans in Congress to have this issue 
tossed in their laps just before the conven- 
tions. 

But it is equally embarrassing to President 
Truman to have to ask Congress to take 
action in this matter. He certainly didn’t 
plan it that way. On the contrary, the Tru- 
man expectation was that long before this 
he would have a permanent trade-agreement 
program worked out in the form of an In- 


ternational Trade Organization. 


Most of last year was devoted to the 
Geneva conference, trying to get a satisfac- 
tory charter for the ITO. And ever since 
early last winter, delegates have been meet- 
ing in Habana to attempt to put something 
in shape. 

The Habana agreement has been substan- 
tially completed. But the fact is that (de- 
spite a chorus of eulogies from dutiful prop- 
aganda sources) the Habana agreement is a 
hodge-podge of compromises, bargains, ob- 
scurities and exceptions which the Presi- 
dent doesn’t dare submit to Congress. 

One reason for the Bogota session was re- 
ported to be that of working out some har- 
monious agreement between this country 
and Latin America on the tariff issue. The 
revolt there, which disrupted the conference, 
has made virtually impossible the comple- 
tion of this part of the President’s strategy. 
























































































The fact is, of course, that while the other 
nations of the world are perfectly willing for 
Uncle Sam to tear down his own tariff pro- 
tections for their benefit, they are bitterly 
opposed to making any real concessions on 
their own part. The Truman official family 
is about the only free-trade administration 
on the face of the earth. 

It is because of his failure to obtain a 
satisfactory international agreement on the 
tariff issue which could take the place of our 
own trade-agreements plan that the Presj- 
dent has asked for an extension of the Act. 
He hoped before this to have it superseded. 
What he wants now is a few more years to 
work out the alternative plan. 

It is of course apparent to nearly everyone 
that the tariff mess cannot be straightened 
out until there is a Republican President 
in the White House and a Republican Secre- 
tary in the State Department, both willing 
to work harmoniously with a Republican 
Congress in the handling of this huge, sen- 
sitive and urgent problem. 

From the point of view of virtually all of 
these different groups, with their varying 
approaches to the question of what Congress 
should do about the tariff this spring, there 
is unanimity on the proposition that the 
one real way to overhaul the tariffs starts 
out like this: 

Elect a Republican President this fall. 

The dilemma could not come up at a time 
more annoying te the President. The Re- 
publicans are in the majority in both Heuses. 
Moreover, many of his own Democratic fol- 
ilowers in Congress are in open revolt against 
him. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
tense and hostile atmosphere. 

But the other side of the matter, from the 
Truman point of view, is that the extension 
or nonextension of the act is largely a moot 
question. To use a word applied by Speaker 
JOE MarTIN, it is academic. 

This is true, for reasons not at all well 
understood by many of those deeply inter- 
tested in the tariff issue. Whether the act 
itself stands or falls has nothing to do with 
the agreements already written under the 
act. These continue indefinitely—until the 
President and the Stave Department termi- 
nate them. Not even the withdrawal of the 
foreign partner terminates them, as has been 
proven in the case of the Mexican agree- 
ment, where Mexico canceled all her con- 
cessions, but the United States Government 
has insisted that our concessions must con- 
tinue. 

Failure to renew the act would leave all of 
the scores of agreements just where they are. 
Tariff rates, instead of returning automati- 
cally to the Smoot-Hawley levels, would con- 
tinue at the microscopic rates now imposed. 

Moreover, in the new agreements at Geneva 
the State Department used up most of its 
bargaining power of a second 60-percent slash 
in the rates. On a great many key items, the 
rates are already down as far as they cou'd 
go without a brand new law—down to half of 
the 1945 tariffs, and a fourth of the 1939 
rates. 

Whether the State Department and Presi- 
dent could further modify the agreements 
now in effect, if the law was allowed to die, 
is an open question. Many tricky new yro- 
visions have been written into the agree- 
ments which tariff experts admit they cannot 
understand. 

A good many observers feel that this is an 
especially unhappy time for the tariff issue 
to be thrown into the voting arena. The 
history of tariff battles indicates that it is 
almost hopeless to try to convince large por- 
tions of the public of the importance of the 
protective principle—until the time when 
nonprotective tariff rates have shut down 
American plants and thrown American labor 
out of work. 

This country hasn’t seen a tariff panic since 
about 1920. That's 28 years ago. Only those 
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who are 50 years old or more, and had some 
special vantage point to watch that episode, 
have any practical knowledge of how tariff 
panics work and how they can be prevented 
or cured. To virtually everybody else, the 
tariff is merely a boresome and hard-to- 
understand dead issue. 

With many new billions of Federal spend- 
ing injected into American economy, by the 
Marshall plan and the defense activities, it is 
hardly likely that there can be a tariff panic 
between now and election day next Novem- 
ber. The mere fact that world shipping will 
be largely monopolized in hauling out some 
$6,000,000,000 of ERP goods from this country 
will be enough to prevent any flooding of 
American markets by foreign producers in 
that time. 

How the Republican leaders in Congress 
will react to these problems and conditions 
remains to be seen. 

Many suggestions have been made. There 
are a few who believe that the Republicans 
ought to accept the trade-agreement prin- 
ciple and incorporate it in their own program 
when they take over control of the National 
Government (they hope) next January. 

Others would like to see a drastic revision 
of the whole tariff set-up immediately. How 
this could be done in the time available, how 
the different opinions could be reconciled, 
and how the Republicans would win enough 
Democratic votes to override the inevitable 
Presidential veto, are questions not at all 
satisfactorily answered. 

The suggestion also has been made that the 
Republicans extend the act, at least for 1 
year, and include in it some of the most 
needed protections of American industry. 
Those especially favored are some form of re- 
view of new agreements at the hands of Con- 
gress before they are made effective, and pro- 
vision for court appeal in case American 
producers find themselves seriously injured. 

Presumably, the President would veto an 
extension of the act which contained such 
provisions. They ran strongly counter to the 
New Deal strategy of putting all the tariff 
power in the hands of the executive branch 
of the Government. Very likely Congress 
would be unable to pass such a law over the 
veto. However, some Republicans feel that 
this would transfer the onus of defeating the 
extension of the act from Congress to the 
President himself. 

A quite different reasoning is followed by 
others interested in the question. They 
argue that the United States of America is 
in a specially hazardous position, both in 
relation to world peace and with regard to 
our domestic economy. If there are adverse 
developments in either of these fields, they 
maintain, then it would offer the President 
a most welcome alibi if he were able to charge 
that the Republicans brought these disasters 
down upon the country by meddling with 
the trade-agreements program. 

This line of thinking, of course, would lead 
to the conclusion that the best thing for the 
Republicans to do would be to extend the act 
unchanged until after the next President 
takes office—a 1-year extension. 





Why the Haste? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has just been called to a press 
reieace issued from the office of the Hous- 
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ing Expediter by the Acting Administra- 
tor, Mr. Tighe E. Woods, ordering the 
decontrol of Bremerton, Wash., effective 
the eighth of this month. 

The hasty action by Mr. Woods came 
as a deep surprise to me. I had under- 
stood that the new rent law required the 
reorganizing of the area rent advisory 
boards. Mr. Woods certainly did not 
give the Governor of Washington the 
opportunity to establish a representative 
board as required by the law before tak- 
ing action on rents in Bremerton. 

In addition, I am informed that the 
Administrator did not take proper pre- 
cautions to see that the letter reached 
the proper person on time. First, I must 
state that this whole procedure seems 
highly irregular. I thought the action 
required the boards to make a recom- 
mendation to the Administrator which 
he would review in 30 days. Now Mr. 
Woods seems to have decided that he 
will make a recommendation to the 
boards to which they must reply in 30 
days. 

In any event the Bremerton Sun for 
April 7, 1948, a copy of which I hold in 
my hand, states that Mr. Wood’s letter 
was sent to a former chairman of the 
advisory board who was in the hospital 
and who therefore did not see the com- 
munication until March 31. This left the 
advisory rent board of Bremerton only 5 
days in which to substantiate its request 
for continuance of rent controls. 

The Bremerton board tried to call the 
Administrator on the telephone, but he 
was unavailable, yet he issued a state- 
ment the next day saying: “Having re- 
ceived no word from the board within 
the stated period, Mr. Woods said he was 
taking the decontrol action.” 

The actions taken in Washington, D. 
C., affect our daily lives. Thousands of 
tenants in Bremerton whose rent has 
been raised in the last few days cannot 
understand the reason Mr. Woods took 
the hasty action he did. I hope he will 
soon explain. 

Attached is an editorial from the 
Bremerton Sun of April 7, 1948, and two 
front-page articles; an article from the 
same paper of April 8, 1948; and a press 
release from the office of the Housing 
Expediter, dated for release April 7, 1948: 

[From the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun of 

April 7, 1948] 
CONTROLS LIFTED ON LOCAL RENTS—A CHALLENGE 
TO LANDLORDS 

The surprise action of the United States 
Housing Expediter in Washington, D. C., of 
lifting all Kitsap County rent controls ef- 
fective tomorrow causes deep concern to 
tenants and to every citizen devoted to the 
community welfare. 

But more than that, the decontrol action 
presents a challenge to landlords. A chal- 
lenge for fairness, considered judgment, good 
citizenship. 

Let us face this fact: The tenants of the 
Bremerton area are less able to withstand 
rental increases than those of perhaps any 
other metropolis in the Pacific Northwest. 
The Bremerton and Kitsap County economy 
has been on the decline, and is continuing 
so. Some tradesmen have received higher 
wages, but there are fewer jobs and fewer 
days of work for them. The shipyard workers 
received a pay increase a few months ago, 
but it wasn’t in sufficient amount to bring 
their wages into line with living costs. The 
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majority of their pay checks still remain too 
low to maintain a proper family standard 
of living. 

A wave of unwarranted rental increases in 
Kitsap County can cause serious dislocation 
of our economy. It can set back the local 
development and population growth by more 
than adecade. It can inflict deep wounds on 
local business activity. It can create family 
crises that would be of severe consequence. 

The landlords have been patient; their 
costs, like everyone else's, have been rising 
for years. The returns on their investments 
have been cut to almost nothing in some in- 
stances. Rental adjustments in numerous 
cases can be justified on this basis. 

But we plead for conscientious delibera- 
tion by the landlords before altering rental 
structures. Put your tenants at ease by hear- 
ing their individual cases; sit down with 
them and discuss the problem at hand; seek 
mutual agreement; try your utmost to avert 
hardships; bear in mind that vacant proper- 
ties, if you drive tenants out of town or into 
public-housing areas, are a liability to you. 

By the exemplification of gocd citizenship, 
rent decontrol will not be the ogre that it 
appears today. 


a 


SURVEY SHOWS CLASSROOMS TO BE OVERTAXED— 
INCREASE IN FIRST-GRADE ENROLLMENT TO 
SPAN 6 YEARS 


A sharp increase in the number of young- 
sters entering city schools for the first time 
is expected to tax Classroom facilities heavily 
in the next 6 years. 

Next fall alone, 790 pupils are expected to 
enroll in the first grade. That’s 138 more 
than first grades now have. And the class- 
rooms are crowded already. 

Over the 6-year span, at least 5,500 chil- 
dren are expected to join the first-year mi- 
gration. 

Such are the findings of a broad resi- 
dential canvass conducted by parent-teacher 
volunteers and announced today by Schools 
Superintendent Stanley Wynstra. 

An additional four and a half rooms would 
be needed to normally accommodate the new- 
comers Who will enroll during the next year, 
Wynstra said. 

“The number of pupils will remain fairly 
constant,” the superintendent declared, “un- 
til 1952 and 1953 when the tabuiaticn jumps 
200 or 300 each year—with the birth rate 
still rising.” 

The parent-teacher group is to be highly 
commended “for their forward looking action 
in carrying on this survey at this time and 
the count shows the survey was made none 
too soon as preparations must be made at 
once for the coming year,” Wynstra com- 
mented. 

Concurrently with this pre-school popula- 
tion tabulation, three staff members of the 
Bremerton schools have carried on an evalu- 
ation of the present buildings within the 
system. The building survey was under the 
direction of Fred Graham, director of instruc- 
tion; DeFore Cramblitt, supervisor of main- 
tenance and transportation, and Berger Ja- 
cobsen, principal of George Dewey Junior 
High School. 

From the results of both surveys a plan 
can be presented to the community in the 
near future which will outline the action 
that must be taken to prepare for the in- 
crease in school population, Wynstra believes. 


[From the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun of April 
7, 1948] 
UNITED STATES EXECUTIVE TAKES SURPRISE 
ACTION TODAY—HOUSING AUTHORITY HAS 
NO PLANS FOR INCREASING FEES 


Rent controls will be remcved in Bremer- 


ton and Kitsap County effective tomorrow, 
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Tighe B. Woods, Housing Expediter in Wash- 
ington, D. C., announced in a surprise action 
today. 

Wocds said the action was ordered after 
study of a survey made here in February by 
investigators from the San Francisco regional 
rent-control office. 

H. H. (Bob) Magill, chairman of the local 
rent-control board until last night when he 
was succeeded by Harold Paschal, school 
teacher, seid today that every possible effort 
was made by the board to “hold the line” on 
rentals. 

“We fought it for all we were worth, but the 
pressure on Washington officials was too 
great,” Magill, veterans’ leaders, said today. 

Paschal assumed chairmanship of the board 
last night and called an emergency meeting 
of the board. The change in chairmen was 
made because of Magill’s ill health. 

“We ‘phoned Washington last night and 
made an effort to halt the action by the 
housing expediter,’”’ Paschal said today. 

Wocds was not available, but Paschal 
talked with John J. O’Brien, information 
director in the housing office. 

“We explained to him that the local board 
does not favor decontrol and asked a delay 
to allow us to submit recommendations.” 

The Washington office asked for a recom- 
mendation from the local board March 5, but 
the letter did not reach the board until 
March 31, according to Paschal. The message 
was mailed to Magill, who was hospitalized, 
and thus did not receive attention, it was 
explained today. 

“We did not realize the urgency of the re- 
quest and were preparing a recommendation 
when we were informed last night of the ac- 
tion of the expediter,” Paschal said. 

In addition to the telephoned request for 
an extension of time, a telegram was sent to 
Washington by the board last night. 

“We appeal to you for an extension of time 
that we may substantiate the two previous 
acts of this board for retention of rent con- 
trols here,” the telegram said in part. 

A spokesman for the housing expediter’s 
office this afternoon said he had received 
the telegram from the Bremerton board. He 
said the order has been entered and published 
in the Federal Register and cannot be re- 
scinded. 

He said the new rent-control law prohibits 
him from recontrolling any area he has de- 
controlled. 

Paschal said the delayed letter from Woods 
stated the survey here indicated “no unwar- 
ranted or drastic rent increases would re- 
sult, if controls were removed.” 

R. C. Atwood, area rent director at Seattle, 
l 


told the Sun today the action was a surprise 
to him and the Washington action was ap- 
parently made upon the recommendation 
of the San Francisco Cflice. 


After learning of the decontrol action, 
Mayor L. Hum Kean issued a statement call- 
upon landlords in Bremerton to give 
careful study to ability of their tenants to pay 
before making rental increases. He said that 
the economic stability of the entire city 
might easily be impaired if unwarranted in- 
creases are made in rents. 

“This seems like a splendid opportunity for 
the landlords to demonstrate their good faith 
with tenants and their good citizenship,” 
the mayor said. 

Attorneys advised the Sun, on questioning 
today, that under State law landlords are re- 
quired to give tenants written notice of any 
rent increase at least 20 days prior to the 
rent-paying period in which the increase 
will be effective. 

Meantime, E. ©. Searle, executive director 
of the Bremerton housing authority, said 
that the housing authority “to his knowl- 
edge” had no pians to increase rentals in 
any of its projects. 

He pointed out that certain controls still 
apply to rentals to military personnel and 
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also to tenants of the original Westpark proj- 
ect, which is now being tenanted only by 
families in low-income classifications. 

Rental adjustments on a general scale 
seem unnecessary in any of the other areas, 
Searle said, 

Lee S. Forbes, manager of Bremerton Gar- 
dens, privately owned apartment housing in 
the Manette area, said he did not know 
whether rentals would be adjusted there. 
One of the owners of Bremerton Gardens is 
expected here soon, and Forbes will confer 
with him at that time regarding rentals. 

The housing authority disclosed that at 
present there are 395 available homes for 
rental in various projects; the vacancies in 
the projects are believed to have influenced 
the Housing Expediter’s office in Washington 
in its decision for decontrol. 

Of the 395 available homes, 51 are in West- 
Park proper (for low-income families only); 
35 in Eastpark, which wil) be taken over in 
its entirety by the Navy May 1; 8 are war 
apartments; 8 in Westpark extension; 30 in 
Qualheim project, and 262 in Sheridan Park. 
Some of those in Sheridan ere within the 
area which will be offered for public sale 
to veterans in the near future, Searle said. 
Regardless of future tenancy, he explained, 
disposal of some of these homes must go 
forward under Federal law. 

Searle explained that eligibility for project 
tenancy still is restricted to heads of famil- 
ies who are completing war contracts in the 
area, shipyard workers, Navy personnel, and 
veterans. The housing authority also has 
the right to provide occupancy in some 
“hardship cases” where a family is unable 
to obiain privately owned rental property 
within his income range. 

Ceilings were placed on rents during the 
summer of 1942. Rents that were in effect 
April 1, 1941, were set as the maximum on 
rental property. 


WITH UNITED STATES CONTROLS DEAD, MAYOR 
WILL NAME ADVISORY RENT BOARD 


[From the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun of 
April 8, 1948] 


With Federal rent controls being officially 
terminated here today, Mayor L. Hum Kean 
prepared to set up a local rental advisory 
board, to serve on behalf of tenants who may 
have future complaints of unwarranted in- 
creases in rentals. 

Whether the board would be given any en- 
forcement power under city ordinance— 
other than the power of exerting public 
opinion against unscrupulous landlords was 
still to be settled. 

Mayor Kean said the purpose of the board 
would be to hear complaints, to seek satis- 
factory settlements in cases of justified com- 
plaints, or, in cases which cannot be compro- 
mised, to seek alternate rental properties 
satisfactory to the tenant. 

The mayor was making appointment to the 
board today, subject to the council’s con- 
firmation. Until the membership is com- 
plete, he withheld names but said he was 
seeking representative members of veterans’ 
groups, the housing authority, the naval 
shipyard, and the Kitsap County Board of 
Realtors to accept appointments. 

“Bremerton is again asked to be a guinea 
pig in this matter, as we were so many times 
during the war years,” the mayor said. “All 
the Northwest will be watching how we 
handle this problem—and how the landlords 
and tenants react. I think the time is at 
hand for some good, clear, cooperative think- 
ing by everyone interested in the welfare of 
the community. We can solve the problem 
that way.” 

Meantime, the board of realtors’ executive 
board, in a meeting called yesterday, pleaded 
with landlords to avert any “unjust or un- 
warranted rent increases in this community.” 




















































































Harry Mitchell, board president, said the 
following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas rent control has been lifted in 
the Bremerton area; and 
“Whereas it is of vital importance that 
there be no unjust or unwarranted rent in. 
creases in this community: Now, therefore, it 
is hereby 
“Resolved, That the Kitsap County Board 
of Realtors appeals to all owners of renta] 
property to make no increases in rentals that 
are not fully justified and that might cause 
people to leave this community, and thus 
hurt local business and be generally injurious 
to the individual and to the community.” 
Unable to stay the effectiveness of the rent 
decontrol order in appeals to the Housing 
Expediter’s office in Washington, D. C., yes- 
terday, the rent control board that func- 
tioned here under the Federal regulations 
appealed by wire to President Truman last 
night, 
The message, signed by Harold Paschal, 
chairman, stated the local organization was 
not allowed an opportunity to present its 
recummendations on control because of ad- 
ministrative confusion. 
A request from Tighe E. Woods, Naticnal 
Housing Expediter, for the board’s recom- 
mendation was mailed to H. H. (Bob) Magill 
while the former chairman was hospitalized 
and did not reach the board until almost 
deadline, the telegram stated. 
Woods knew of Magill’s resignation from 
the board February 6, but forwarded the re- 
quest to him anyway, Paschal wrote, 
“Mr. President, we feel that in the interest 
of justice we should have an opportunity to 
present our side for control. We appeal to 
you to stay this order until we have had an 
opportunity to prove that decontrol would 
have a very adverse effect upon this commu- 
nity,” the message concluded. 

Inasmuch as the decontrol order already 
has been placed on the official United States 
Register, it seemed unlikely that the Presi- 
dent would take any action. 

It was made clear today that the decontrc 
ruling—which came as a surprise in al 
quarters—came as the result of a survey 
made here in February by inspectors from 
the San Francisco rent control office. Their 
recommendations to Washington were forti 
fied by an action taken by Mayor Kean’'s 
committee on housing facts and goals whic! 
on January 29, defeated by a 4-6 vote a m 
tion that it go on record as opposed to de 
control of rents in the Bremerton area. 
the same time, the committee voted favor 
ably on a motion that a local board be em 
powered to control and adjust rents in this 
area. 

Apartment house owners and manage! 
here today indicated they are studying the 
rent situation closely before taking any a 
tion toward adjusting rents. 

Several owners contacted said they ha’ 
not had time to discuss the matter thor 
oughly because of the suddenness of the d 
control announcement. 

Some owners stated that some upward ad 
justment would be needed in the case 
some apartments, but that a general inc: 
did not seem to be warranted. 

OFFICE OF THE HOUSING EXPEDITER, 
April 7, 194 

Rent controls are being removed from 1 
Bremerton, Wash., district, Housing Exp¢ 
ter Tighe E. Woods announced today. H 
based his action on a survey which indicate 
that the demand for rental housing has be¢ 
reasonably met. 

The action, which affects all of Kits! 
County, will take effect on April 8 throu 
an amendment to the rent regulations. 

Mr. Woods had sent a copy of a decontro!l 
survey made by the San Francisco regional 
office to the Kitsap County Rent Advisory 
Board, asking it to review the information, 
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supplement it with any additional pertinent 
facts, and make a recommendation within 
30 days. 

Having received no word from the board 
within the stated period, Mr. Woods said he 
was taking the decontrol action. 

Information about the housing situation 
prought out in the survey of the Bremerton 
district indicated: a number of units avail- 
able and vacant in public housing, some va- 
cancies from time to time in furnished apart- 
ments at not unreasonable rents, employ- 
ment stabilized at the Navy yard and not 
likely to increase, a Navy report of ability to 
adequately meet its housing needs with no 
packlog of applications for rental housing, 
an apparent gradual decline in the trend of 
Bremerton’s population, and no apparent 
great veterans’ housing problem. 





Why Revise the Hatch Act? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
1946, as a member of the Special Sen- 
ate Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
tures of that year, I had occasion to re- 
view rather thoroughly the presently 
existing Federal laws restricting political 
activities in campaigns for Federal of- 
fice. At the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress all the members of the 1946 
special committee joined in reporting 
that the existing Federal legislation on 
this important subject was utterly in- 
adequate to accomplish the purposes for 
which it was enacted. 

The report of the special committee 
went to some lengths to point out that 
such a recommendation had been con- 
sistently made by each and every Cam- 
paign Expenditures Committee subse- 
quent to enactment of the original 
Hatch Act of 1939, so there is nothing 
novel in the suggestions of the 1946 com- 
mittee. 

On April 28, 1947, a bill (S. 1173) was 
introduced, sponsored by all of the mem- 
bers of the 1946 committee, designed to 
repeal the undesirable provisions of both 
the Federal Corrurt Practices Act and 
the Hatch Act and to codify all Federal 
legislation dealing with pclitical activi- 
ties in a single law. Recognizing the 
fact that this is an election year and 
that very shortly the work of the 1948 
Special Senatorial Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures will commence, it 
seems to me that we need this legislation 
now if it is to be effective in time to 
operate efficiently in the forthcoming 
elections, the first primaries of which 
have already been held. 

This bill is presently pending before 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration and because I have received 
considerable correspondence of late in- 
dicating a great amount of public in- 
terest in this proposed legislation, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article which 
I wrote for the Republican magazine in 


September of 1947 be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy REVISE THE HATcH AcT? 


(By Senator STYLEs BrIDGEs, of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman, Senate Appropriations 
Committee) 


People often say, sometimes with extraor- 
dinary rancor, that Congress is too slow with 
its legislation. Some of the more extreme otf 
these critics argue that many of our laws 
come so late as to fail entirely in prevention 
and do very little in the way of correction. 

In a certain sense, as applied to some fields 
of Federal legislation, much of this criticism 
has been deserved. Congressional delay is 
not always defensible by resorting to con- 
tention that this is a republic, and that in a 
republic it takes a long time to sense the will 
of the people and even longer to effectuate 
popular majority demand in the face of or- 
ganized minority opposition. ne field I 
have in mind specifically, in which Federal 
legislation is sorely needed and long over- 
due, is that dealing with political activities 
and campaign expenditures. 

It takes money to win a political election 
in this country. Cold, hard cash and lois of 
it. Now, this is not necessarily an indictment 
of our political system. It is merely a simple 
observation based upon what we all know it 
costs to present the issues to the people, 
Radio networks don’t give free time to politi- 
cal candidates. Advertisements in newspa- 
pers cost money. Watchers at t’.e polls on 
primary and election days must be reim- 
bursed at least for their time away from their 
jobs. These, and literally dozens of other 
items, add up to sizable sums which a candi- 
date, or those working in his behalf, must 
be prepared to expend in order to let the 
people in his State or district know some- 
thing about him and for what he siands. 
There is nothing inherently offensive or 
crooked in the expenditure of large sums of 
money for these purposes. This does not 
mean the buying of votes, in any sense of the 
word. The fact that in some places some Can- 
didates and some machines engage in rep- 
rehensible and unscrupulous campaign prac- 
tices should not so color our thinking on the 
subject of political expenditures as to impel 
a conclusion that every time a party or a can- 
didate reports a sizable expenditure, an elec- 
tion has been bought. 


CAMPAIGNS COST MONEY 


This becomes apparent when we consider 
the cost of preparing and mailing a single 
letter to every registered voter in a State. If, 
for example, a candidate from one of our 
larger States wishes to write a letter to 
2,000,000 people, the cost of getting this let- 
ter into their hands, computed on a conserva- 
tive basis of 214 cents a letter, would be $50,- 
000. It is obvious that the aggregate cost of 
radio programs, speakers’ bureaus, printed 
literature, newspaper advertisements, and all 
the various and sundry means fairly used in 
the attempt to induce a favorable vote in a 
sizable State is bound to involve hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Much more, in fact, 
than the ceiling limitations presently pre- 
scribed by our State and Federal statutes. 

This has brought about, in characteristic 
American fashion, open flaunting of these 
statutory restrictions by well-known means 
of artifice, subterfuge, and shut-eye, with the 
consequences that Federal statutes limiting 
campaign contributions and expenditures 
have fallen into popular disrepute. Their 
retention on the statute books in their pres- 
ent form weakens the force and efficacy of 
our entire legislative system. Specifically I 
refer to the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 
1925 as amended and to the Hatch Act of 
1939 as amended, 
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Every 2 years, in the spring of the year in 
which congressional elections are held, the 
United States Senate creates one special com- 
mittee whose functions cannot be properly 
assumed by any of the standing committees 
under the Reorganization Act of 1946. This 
is the Special Committee to Investigate Sen- 
atorial Campaign Expenditures, which, per- 
force, must be composed of Senators who 
themselves are not candidates for reelection 
in that year. 

In 1946 it was my privilege to sit as ranking 
minority member of this Campaign Expendi- 
tures Committee. In the course of our work, 
while it was not a Presidential year, the in- 
adequacies of our Federal statutes dealing 
with so-called corrupt practices and political 
activities in general were forcibly brought to 
my attention. 

In the language of the 1946 special com- 
mittee, “* * * presently existing Federal 
statutes dealing with elections, campaign ex- 
penditures, and contributions, and limita- 
tions thereon, are utterly inadequate to ac- 
complish the purposes for which they were 
enacted.” 

SPECIFIC LEGISLATION IS DESIRED 

The committee specifically recommended 
that both these acts be repealed by new and 
comprehensive legislation to include in one 
law certain desirable features of both, to- 
gether with much new material calculated to 
bring legislation in this field into step with 
the times. The committee was careful to 
make specific recommendations respecting 
the nature of this new material, and, after 
considerable study, Senators ELLENDER, 
THomMAs of Oklahoma, MAyBaNK, HICKEN- 
LOOPER, and myself introduced a bill (S. 1173) 
in April of this year, designed to accomplish 
these purposes. This bill is currently under 
study by the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, successor to the former Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

The conclusion reached by the 1946 com- 
mittee to the effect that far-reaching legis- 
lative changes in our election laws were 
necessary was not without precedent. Each 
special committee detailed to investigate sen- 
atorial campdign expenditures subsequent to 
the adoption of the first Hatch Act in 1939 
has taken pains to bring to the attention 
of the Senate, and to the country, the in- 
adequacies in our election laws, and all have 
recommended that legislative changes be 
made at once in order to accomplish the 
purposes underlying the original legislation. 
The 1942 committee considered the limita- 
tions placed on the expenditures largely in- 
effective; the 1944 committee recommended 
complete revision and recodification of both 
the Corrupt Practices Act and the Hatch Act, 
with emphasis on giving prompt publicity 
to the sources of campaign funds; and the 
1946 committee concluded that existing Fed- 
eral statutes dealing with elections were ut- 
terly inadequate to accomplish the purposes 
for which they were enacted. If the con- 
sistent opinion of consecutive Senate com- 
mittees composed of different Senators from 
different States has been uniformly in favor 
of thoroughgoing changes in these laws, that, 
of itself, is strong indication it is time to 
see them through. This brings us to the 
question of what these changes should be, 
in light of what appear as glaring inade- 
quacies in the present law. 

In every election, expenditures or con- 
tributions in the broad sense will be made 
by candidates themselves, by individuals on 
behalf of candidates with or without their 
knowledge, and by corporations and other 
organizations or associations interested in 
the candidacy of particular individuals. 
With this in mind it is clear that attempts 
to regulate corrupt practices and campaign 
expenditures must include provision for all . 
three of these groups. Since the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act has dealt with restric- 
tions on sums which candidaics may spend 
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and on the activities of political committecs, 
S. 1173 also repeals and revises the provisions 
included within this act in some detail. In 
fact the terms, purpose, and scope of the 
Corrupt Practices Act and the Hatch Act are 
s0 closely connected as to make it impractical 
and undesirable to retain the provisions of 
hese acts in separate legislation. 
PRIMARIES ARE OFTENTIMES CONCLUSIVE 

In many of the States, primary elections 
are for all intents and purposes conclusive 
in determining the ultimate victor at the 
later general election. This is notoriously 
true in the Southern States. In years past, 
because of doubt cast on the power of Con- 
press to extend the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act to primaries and conventions, principally 
created by the Newberry case (256 U. S. 232) 
the term “election” contained in the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act has not extended to pri- 
maries. The power of Congress has now 
been shown by the Supreme Court to extend 
to primaries and conventions (United States 
v. Classic, 318 U. S. 299) and S. 1173 redefines 
the term “election” to include a primary 
tion or a convention of a political party 
well as the general election. Unless the 
uw is so extended it is Sate that campaign 
xpenditures and contributions cannot be 
quately regulated because in these sev- 
‘al Stat cal party domi- 
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States where 
the real contest is the contest for the 
arty n ation. 
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“POLITICAL COMMITTEE” 
Since the principal medium by which 
funds are collected and dispersed on behalf 
cf candidates in our political system is that 
of the political committee, the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act requires reports of such activity 
by political committees, but in its terms 
“political comm er is so defined eas to ex- 
clude State or local committees. This defi- 
nition, which exempts unaffiliated commit- 
tees operating in but one State, has been 
changed in S. 1173 to include any and all 
committees accepting contributions or mak- 
ing expenditures for the purpose of influenc- 
ing directly or indirectly the election of can- 
Gidates. Apparently the theory on which 
the exemption of State and local committees 
was based in ed belief that Federal power 
to deal with corrupt practices in this manner 
must be bas the commerce clause. A 

t* will show the error in 

oac e it is the office concerning 
v Lich the election is influenced that gives 
the power and not the character of the po- 
litical committee’s operations. A political 
committee in influencing the election of a 
Federal official] concerns itself with the Fed- 
eral office whether its activities are confined 
to one State or to two or more Siates. 

As of today the Corrupt Practices Act pre- 
scribes ceiling limitations on candidates for 
the Senate or the House according to a for- 
mula which dates from a period prior to 1925. 
This formula disregards the extensive rise 
in the national price level and consequent 
Gecline in dollar value, which, with popula- 
tion growth in this country coupled with 
larger population shifts, has greatly increased 
the legitimate cost of campaigning in many 
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Gistricts. S. 1178 proposes increases in the 
ceiling limitation on candidates, designed 
to more nearly approximate present-day 
financial realities. It is important to re- 


member in connection with limitations on 
candidates that these limitations represent 
only a small part of the role money plays at 
election time, for the reason that the larger 
sums are expended by political committees 
and individuals in many cases without the 
candidates’ actual knowledge, and for the 
party as distinct from the candidate, or for a 
coalition ticket on which the candidate is 
running. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ARE POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS LIMITED? 


The Hatch Act—which contains extensive 
provisions with regard to participation in 
political management or political campaigns 
on the part of Federal officials, and State of- 
ficials connected with State administration of 
projects backed in whole or in part by Fed- 
eral funds, features with which I am not 
concerned in this discussion and which have 
been largely retained in S. 11738—prohibits 
political contributions by any person in an 
aggregate amount in excess of $5,000 during 

any calendar year, and it further provides no 
political committee shall receive contribu- 
tions cr make expenditures aggregating more 
than $3,000,000 during any calendar year. 
Both of these provisions have been eliminated 
in the new legislation pending before the 
rules committee. 

HATCH ACT HAS LOOPHOLES 


Why have we done this? Let's see what 
hes happened in the last few years, when 
elections in this country have been sup- 
posedly governed by these provisions cf the 
Hatch Act. In the first place, it is interest- 
ing to note that the section limiting individ- 
ual contributions to $5,000 is carefully worded 
so as not to epply to contributions made 
to or by a State or local committee or other 
State or local organization. The result of 
this loophole has been to permit individual 
contributions to one or more Siate or local 
committees at the discretion of the con- 
tributor, who is thus able to accomplish his 
purpose one step removed, so to speak, by 
getting funds into the hands of these local 
committees who are then free to dispose of 
the money as they wish. Reports compiled 

by Campaign Expenditures Committees over 
the past 6 years show that this has been done 
repeatedly and that the $5,000 limitation 
has ceased to have any significance whatso- 
ever, in fact, had no significance in the first 
election that took place immediately after 
it was enacted. Certain individuals in 1940, 
1942, 1944, and 1946 contributed many thou- 
sands of dollars to candidates or parties, for 
political purposes, by the simple device cf 
making a contribution of $5,000 or less to 
many different State or local committees. 

“POLITICAL COMMITTEES” MEANS WHAT? 

Almost the same glaring weakness shown 
in the loophole existing with respect to in- 
dividual contributions also developed re- 
garding the supposed $3,000,009 limitation 
on contributions or expenditures by a po- 
litical committee. The framers of the Hatch 
Act provided carefully that terms used in 
the section prescribing this $3,000,000 limi- 
tation should have the meaning assigned 
to them in the Corrupt Practices Act. When 
the meaning of “political committee,” as 
defined in the Corrupt Practices Act is ex- 
amined, as I mentioned previously, we find 
that “political committees’ includes only 
committees operating in two or more States, 
or in one or more States, if a branch or sub- 
ae of a national Committee. Obviously, 

a considerable group of duly organized State 
or local committees were specifically ex- 
cepted from the ceiling limitation. The re- 

ult of this was observed almost immediately 
in the presidential election in 1940 and in 
1944, in dispersion of the fund-raising effort 
among an excessively large number of local 
committees, a factor which by its very na- 
ture deterred Federal control, discouraged 
presentation of the true picture of cam- 
paigns funds to the American pé€ople, and 
generally operated contrariwise to the pur- 
poses of the Hatch Act itself. 

MILLIONS ARE SPENT IN POLITICS 

Just how much money has been spent by 
the two parties in the last few elections? 
Bearing in mind the intended limitations of 
the Hatch Act, we find that in 1940 infor- 
mation presented to the campaign expendi- 
























































































tures committee of that year showed , 
Democratic total expenditure of approxi. 
mately $6,000,000, and a Republican toty 
expenditure of approximately $21,000,009, 
In 1944, another Presidential year, commit- 
tees supporting the Democratic nationaj 
ticket reported expenditures in excess of 
$8,000,000 and committees supporting the 
Republican national ticket reported expend. 
itures in excess of $12,000,000. 
In the reports from these committees, the 
Democratic and Republican National Com. 
mittees themselves reported receipts ang 
expenditures within the $3,000,000 prescribeq 
by the Hatch Act, but reports from 16 inde. 
pendent committees, groups or individuals, 
69 intrastate independent committees, anq 
all the Democratic State committees made 
up the balance of more than $5,000,000. The 
same situation prevailed concerning the eR e- 
publican national ticket with 27 commi 
groups or individuals, together with 39 on 
Cependent intrastate committees, and the 
Republican State committees providing m e 
than $11,000,000. The total contributions 
and expenditures in both the primarie 
general elections throughout the countm 
1°44 exceeded $25,000,000. 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS AREN’T LIMITED 


If the Hatch Act were intended to tim: Lit 
ees contributions and expenditure: 
1 Presidential year to $3,000,000, it is cl 
that it has failed in its purpose in both 194) 
and 1944, and nost certainly it will fail acai: 
in 1948. If it were not intended to lim: 
parties to an aggregate expenditure of 
000,000, it has produced a particularly 
situation wherein a dispersal of fund-ra 
efforts has undermined the publicity feat re 
of the corrupt practices legislation. How 
unrealistic the figure of $3,000,000 as a ceil- 
ing limitation actually is, as applied to Na- 
ion-wide political activity involving the 
presentation of complicated issues to mor 
than 560,000,000 people, becomes appa 
when considered alongside the sums r 
any one of our large corporations expends 
each year to advertise its products. Genera! 
Motors, or Procter & Gambie, for example. 
annually expend more than three or four 
times this much to tell about a cake of s 
or an automobile. Isn’t it ridiculous to 
that the national committees of our two g1 
parties must be limited to a certain figur: 
less than 2 cents a person, in presentin; 
portant national issues to the electorat: 
the greatest republic in the world? 
It is simple knowledge that Congress cen 
not legislate morality, and that as lon 
thoroughly unrealistic limitations are p 
on campaign contributions and expenc 
in national elections, ways will be dev 
to circumvent them. This is unhealthy bi 
ness for Congress to sanction. It is und: 
able, and it should not be permitted to 
tinue any ionger. For 6 years congressi 
committees have advised against its conti: 
ance and this year legislation is at 
started on the long road to passage. 
does this legislation propose to remedy 
situation? 
S. 1173 has been drafted in light of som: 
thing which I feel is fundamental to 
whole question of political expenditurs 
which is to get to the people, the voters 
formation concerning how much money 
been spent in their State and their cou 
by and on behalf of their candidates, bef 
they vote for them. The $5,000 limitation 
individual contributions has been abolish: 
as has the $3,000,000 ceiling limitation 
national political committees. 
Instead of these provisions, it is planned 
that all persons, individuals, or corporatioi 
contributing more than $100, shall file 
report explaining to whom they contribut 
this sum and when it was contributed. Wh: 
these individual contributions are made 
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political committees, they do not have to be 
reported by the individuals, but are reported 
py the receiving committees. All candidates, 
for the Senate or for the House, must file 
reports with the Committee on Rules and 
Administration in the Senate, and with the 
Committee on House Administration in the 
House, within a prescribed period prior to the 
date on which an election is to be held, and 
within 30 days thereafter. Reports filed by 
political committees and individual con~- 
tributors are to be filed between the first and 
tenth days of March, June, and September in 
each year, and also between the tenth and 
fifteenth days and on the fifth day preced- 
ing the date on which an election is to be 
held. These reports are to be submitted un- 
der oath and very serious penalties will follow 
from willful misrepresentation. In every 
State where an election is being held, 
whether a primary or a general election, the 
information contained in these reports will 
be available to inquiring reporters from every 
State and community paper or magazine and, 
believe me, they will make use of them. It 
is further provided in S. 1173 that, in any 
Presidential year, the reports required of any 
political committee, which is a branch or 
subsidiary of a national committee, shall be 
published on the dates indicated above in 
two newspapers of general circulation in each 
State in which contributions were received or 
expenditures made. 


PREVENT PURCHASING VOTES 


In this way, I feel the purpose behind the 
Hatch Act, insofar as the fund-raising aspects 
of its provisions are concerned, may be ac- 
complished without the harmful ineffective- 
ness that has characterized its administra- 
tion to date. After all, the idea is to prevent, 
insofar as is legislatively possible, the pur- 
chase of Federal elections in this country. 
American memory is oftentimes discourag- 
ingly short and the mere availability of 
printed reports on the shelves of dusty 
archives and Capitol committee rooms has 
not been of practical help to the people in 
determining where their vote should lie in 
the new election. Through the changes 
proposed in S, 1173, the American people will 
have before them, sufficiently in advance of 
the day they cast their ballot for a particular 
candidate or a particular ticket, information 
concerning how much money has been spent 
by that candidate, or has been spent by indi- 
viduals or corporations on that candidate's 
behalf, with or without his knowledge, and 
who those organizations are. With this in- 
formation before the1.., I believe the voters 
can decide for themselves what candidates 
are attempting to buy an office or what can- 
didates are likely to be so indebted to spe- 
cific interests who would buy their office for 
them that impartial and honest represen- 
tation of their constituents actually is open 
to question. 

REVISE THE HATCH ACT NOW 


It seems to me that this is a far better way 
of dealing with a problem involving matters 
necessarily incapable of being caged by rigid 
limitations. Issues vary, candidates and ele- 
ments supporting them are one thing one 
year, and another the next. It is impossible, 
with any degree of accuracy, to specify rigidly 
working ceiling limitations as though all fu- 
ture years and all times were to be the same, 
The effect of the Hatch Act, as presently writ- 
ten, has not been simply negative, but it has 
proven a drawback to public attempts to 
maintain clean, fair elections. It has pre- 
vented the accurate reporting of contribue- 
tions and expenditures and has openly en- 
couraged the evasion of Federal statutes by 
many individuals and organizations all over 
the country. Revision of the Hatch Act along 
the lines I have indicated is clearly in the 
public interest. It should be accomplished 
before the 1948 campaign gets into full swing 
next spring, 
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Universal Military Training and National 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
which I delivered at Fremont, Nebr., on 
April 7, 1948, on the subject of universal 
military training and national defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


We face in Congress today one of the most 
difficult of all of the problems which face the 
Nation, that of national defense. The Presi- 
dent has requested a budget for the ensuing 
12 months of approximately $11,000,000,000, 
and now there is a demand for an additional 
three or four billion dollars. 

Certainly I am in favor of a military force 
which will be wholly adequate to defend the 
United States. But is such a huge sum 
necessary? Are we organizing our armed 
forces to get full value from every dollar? 
What kind of weapons and what kind of 
forces do we need in order that we may get 
most value out of every dollar spent? 

We are met at the outset by the suggestion 
that we civilians can know nothing of the 
problem, that every decision must be made 
by military authorities who are experts on 
these problems. Of course, this argument 
cannot be true. The ultimate decision on 
over-all questions of defense and even of 
military policy must be made by a civilian 
government. If we admit the final author- 
ity of the military to decide these problems, 
it means that they will soon have in their 
hands the entire economic and political fu- 
ture of the United States. No student of 
government can be found who advocates the 
leaving of final decisions in time of peace, 
or even perhaps in time of war, to a military 
commander. We would lose our personal 
liberties and our worth-while national ex- 
istence. Of course we must ask and heed 
their advice, but the ultimate decision is a 
decision to be made by the people themselves 
through their elected representatives. Oth- 
erwise there will be no liberty or equality 
under law. 

In the first place, the perfectionist in mili- 
tary defense would insist on such a complete 
military force that there would be no possi- 
bility whatever of any attack from abroad. 
But such a force might cost from 50 to 100 
billion dollars a year, as it did during the 
war, and would make impossible any reason- 
able standard of living, or any freedom of 
this Nation to develop the destinies of its 
people in a free life and an improved mate- 
rial well-being. 

The conclusion is that we must get a de- 
fense which will make this country sub- 
stantially safe without destroying the pos- 
sibility of the improvement of civilian life. 
We must be selective therefore among the 
various means of defense which are proposed. 
We must not duplicate services in the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. We must 
abandon those activities which seem to be 
of only secondary importance and perhaps 
no longer in accord with the new situations 
which have arisen in military strategy. 

I believe further we should remember that 
success in war has apparently depended more 
on the existence of a great civilian produc- 
tive power, developed primarily to improve 
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the conditions of the civilian population. It 
was Our great industrial capacity and our 
industrial know-how which made it possi- 
ble for us, without an Army trained in ad- 
vance, to conquer the greatest and most 
powerful technically trained and equipped 
armies in the history of the world. 

We must realize that the main purpose of 
any foreign policy should be the freedom 
of the United States, and the second guid- 
ing policy should be the maintenance of 
peace. The first line of national defense, in 
fact, consists of keeping the peace, so that 
there may be no need to test the adequacy 
of our defense forces. You and I are peaceful 
in our daily lives, but we are not peaceful 
if we support a foreign policy and a strategic 
policy which takes a provocative stand on 
every controversial issue which may arise 
anywhere in the world. 

I feel very strongly that any American 
Government should be inspired deeply and 
sincerely by a determination to keep the 
peace. Under Republican administrations in 
the past I believe that there did exist an 
intense desire to regard peace as the purpose 
of foreign policy. I believe that nearly every 
one of our Presidents felt that the involve- 
ment of the country in war was a proof of 
the failure of his foreign policy. During the 
past 15 years that has not been the attitude 
of the administration. There is no evidence 
that from Munich to Pearl Harbor there was 
any particular effort or concern about keeping 
the United States at peace. Probably we 
could not have remained at peace, but the 
story of our relations with Britain and Po- 
land, the story of our relations with Japan 
and the events leadi:g up to Pearl Harbor, 
lend strong support to the idea that war was 
not completely distasteful to those who 
guided our national destiny. 

Regardless of our will to peace, of course, 
we must recognize that in this modern world 
we may be attacked. We must recognize 
that a modern attack with weapons which 
have been developed may be more sudden, 
swift, and effective than anything the world 
has ever seen. We must under all circum- 
stances be prepared to meet such an at- 
tack. While the Russian attitude remains 
what it is, we had better retain the atomic 
bomb. 

Of course, the most important feature of 
defense must be the efficiency of the or- 
ganization which conducts it. Last year we 
passed the Unification Act. The Democrats 
had talked about it since Pearl Harbor, but 
the Republican Congress actually adopted 
it. The present budget, however, is still 
prepared on the basis of three separate forces 
and until recently there has been no at- 
tempt to eliminate the overlapping of roles 
and missions and the duplication of serv- 
ices. Recently Secretary Forrestal has shown 
a desire to accomplish this result, but it still 
looks as if each branch of the services is 
insisting upon its full share of all increased 
expenses. 

The testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee last week, however, shows a recognition 
of the fact that all action in modern war 
must be based upon an air force, that the 
land force and the sea force are largely 
important as supporting services to arrange 
for the occupation of foreign bases and the 
protection of those bases when established. 
We have not yet the over-all strategic plan 
for the defense of the United States required 
by the Unification Act. But we have at 
least a suggestion that that plan is being 
prepared. 

There are certain matters on which all 
seem to agree. We certainly ought to have 
the finest research force to develop the most 
modern weapons. We certainly ought to 
have a completely efficient and coldly prac- 
tical intelligence service so that we know 
exactly the possible attack that we must 
plan to meet. 
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It seems obvious to me today that the 
next war will be fought predominantly in 
the air. The only complete protection that 
we can give to this country against modern 
weapons is to have an air force able to dom- 
inate the air over this continent. The only 


way we can win a war is to dominate the 
air over the territory of our enemies as we 
dominated the air over Germany and Japan 


at the end of the last war. That means we 
must have the best possible research for 
airplanes, it means that new planes must not 
only be designed on paper but must be pro- 
duced in fact. It means that factories must 
be kept in existence where such new planes 
can be continuously manufactured in such 
volume that there will be a complete oppor- 
tunity to determine their merit by experi- 
ence, and to give us an air force composed 
of the most modern planes. 

Surely the Air Force must be our first line 
of defense and our first concern when it 
comes to spending money. Certainly we 
must provide the number of men required 
for the ground forces and the Navy, ade- 
quate to support operations in the air. But 
we don’t want to add men merely to balance 
the growth of the Air Force by a similar 
growth in the Army and Navy in order to 
satisfy those who control those forces. 

In order to get the number of men that 
we require, it may be necessary to adopt 
selective service at least temporarily. I had 
hoped that we might obtain them by volun- 
tary means, and I still think that is pos- 
sible, but in any event we probably must 
establish the draft and give the President 
power to make up deficiencies if those defi- 
ciencies occur. 

I eannot understand, however, the value 
of universal military training as a means 
of defense. And whatever one may think 
of it as a permanent provision, it certainly 
seems to have no value as a solution of the 
present emergency. Of course, UMT has 
never been proposed as a method of getting 
men into the Regular Army and has carried 
with it no drafting for service. It would 
take several years before these boys are of 
an age to be drafted. 

UMT would undertake to train approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 boys every year to provide 
about 10,000,000 men of military age with 
such one-year training. It would be a tre- 
mendously expensive operation. We would 
have to employ 100,000 officers to carry out 
the training. It would cost %4,000,000,000 
a year. I am basically opposed to it because 
it seems to me literally the very regimen- 
tation which we are trying to avoid. 

There can be no greater limitation of free- 
dom than to take men from their education, 
their homes and their occupations and force 
them into a camp to be trained according 
to the dictates of some War Department 
bureau in Washington. “Indoctrination” is 
the term which has been common in Army 
circles during the war. It means the edu- 
cating of boys by a Federal bureau according 
to the ideologies which dominate that bureau. 
Ve have just passed a Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill, but it prohibits completely any 
Girect Federal interference or any direct Fed- 
eral education. I certainly am opposed to 
the Federal Government interfering in edu- 
cation because I think that it presents a 
real danger to the whole philosophy of Amer- 
ican government. 

Of course, I can conceive of conditions 
under which UMT would be absolutely 
necessary, but I cannot conceive of it today. 
It is hard to see what us- a 10,000,000 reserve 
would be for the ground forces or the Navy 

r. Surely we are not contemplating 





or the al 
1 attack in any such force on foreign lands, 
In case of war with Russia they could al- 
ways put three men into the field on Euro- 
pean soil for every one which we could put 
there—UMT or no UMT. I think the 
a 
ar oncerned, but even if we do contemplate 
sending abroad an army of 10,000,000 men, 


it would take several years to acquire the 
necessary equipment and the necessary 
transportation, during which time they could 
be taught the methods of the war which they 
were about to fight rather than the war of 
1945, the methods of which would probably 
be entirely out of date. 

If we want an effective reserve it ought to 
be a much smaller number of men, much 
more highly trained and technically trained. 
It ought to be organized on the basis of 
the National Guard and the ROTC and 
kept constantly in touch with the develop- 
ments of the Regular Army. Men should be 
paid for the time which they have to give. 
If the armed forces once abandoned the 
dream of a perpetual draft of involuntary 
manpower and turned to the problem of 
maintaining proper reserve components with 
high morale, they would get a much better 
reserve and they can get it on a voluntary 
basis. 

In this whole field there is no reason why 
our approach should not be governed by the 
same principles of liberty as must guide 
other Government programs. UMT is a 
return to the New Deal belief that results 
can only be accomplished by Government 
compulsion, and power given to Government 
bureaus. The New Dealers have scoffed at 
the idea that the people can work out their 
own salvation, or work cut their own problems 
without Government direction. Their every 
move has supported the idea of more power 
for the state and less power for the indi- 
vidual. 

These methods have failed in the field of 
economic control. They have failed even to 
provide the education and social security 
which is the greatest promise of the New 
Deal. I believe very strongly that economic 
and intellectual progress in this ccuntry can 
only result from the restoration of the 
liberty of the people. And even more strongly 
I believe that in providing a defense against 
possible foreign attacks on the liberty of 
our people we cannot adopt methods by 
which we ourselves destroy our own liberty. 





Eamon de Valera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the fare- 
well address on the occasion of the de- 
parture of Eamon de Valera delivered by 

fr. John S. Burke, president of B. Alt- 
man & Co., before the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, in the city 
of New York, April 5, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


I trust that my fellow members will not 
find it ungracious if I suggest to our distin- 
guished guest that there is a certain pro- 
priety in my tendering their tribute to the 
first citizen of Eire. For this society, sir, 
founded in 1784, had as its first president an 
Irish merchant, Daniel McCormick. He 
served in that office for 34 years; a period 
exceeding even your own long tenure and 
indicating, as yours does, the stability and 
good sense of the Irish. He was probably the 
most prosperous merchant of his time, for, 
when he died in 1834, at the age of 91, his 
estate was valued at $10,000,000. I hasten to 
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advise you, however, in respect to that point, 
to say nothing about other differences in his 
favor, that any resemblance between him and 
the present speaker ceases. 

As I look around at this audience of men, 
all animated by Irish blood in their veins, 
I can call to mind no group to which I could 
speak tonight with less constraint than to 
this one. For I feel that I know each man 
here; not, of course, by name or face, but in 
spirit. All of us have come here for a com- 
mon purpose: to express our affection for 
the land of our sires and to testify to that 
purpose in the presence of one of the great 
heroes in the glorious heritage of Irish 
heroism. 

There is a picture that comes to me from 
childhood, a picture of a small, thatched cot- 
tage on the bank of an inlet on the southwest 
coast of Ireland. In the distance, at anchor 
in the sea, is a sailing vessel, waiting; on the 
bank are the old folks, a father and mother 
and the little children, weeping. From a 
small boat near the shore, headed seaward, 
an older brother and sister wave a last fare- 
well to home, with love shining through their 

ears. Each man here can picture that scene, 
can understand why our hearts still hold a 
love for that land which our forebears left 
with a sorrow seasoned by hope. 

Another thought fortifies me, too, as I face 
you. This is, indeed, a troubled time and a 
troubled world; it is troubling especially for 
men of faith and good will. The light which 
they follow, the light where the flames of 
freedom and of truth unite in a single guid- 
ing beacon, remains lighted; yet, in so many 
minds, in so many places, that light is ob- 
scured by the mists of misleading ideas, fos- 
tered by false prophets, who preach their 
noxious doctrines to distressed and unhappy 
peoples; and they, with their reason drugged 
and their will sapped, forgetting that the 
truth was, is, and will always be the same, 
else it was never the truth, lose sight of the 
light and, wandering in a darkened land, 
know not where they go. 

But here I feel that I am among men who 
still see that light and follow it, who prac- 
tice the second of the two great command- 
ments because it is like to the first; who 
love and respect their neighbor, whoever he 
be, because he is made in the image and 
likeness of God; and so know that each man 
has an individual dignity and right to free- 
dom which no state, no tyrant, no oligarchy 
may justly take from him. This is the sum 
and substance of freedom; this is the very 
stuff of which the robe of liberty is made; 
if it be not so made, then it is a sham and 
soon must rot into a tattered rag. 

And tonight, my friends, we find ourselves 
in the presence of a man who is the leader 
of a people who have followed that light, like 
a spiritual polar star, since St. Patrick first 
brought it to green and lovely Erin over 
fifteen hundred years ago; the leader of a 
nation which has fought for freedom with a 
more continuous fortitude than any race in 
all history; for what other nation has sus- 
tained that struggle without interruption, as 
the Irish have, for over 700 years? 

And it may well be that western civiliza- 
tion will again need the Irish as it did in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. There is a tradi- 
tion from that time, that the great St. Bene- 
dict, standing on the summit of Monte 
Cassino, was given a vision of the whole world. 
Looking down from that height he could see 
all Europe devastated under the feet of bar- 
barians from the east. Italy, Spain, all of 
Caesar’s Gaul, the Rhineland, suffered and 
groaned beneath an alien tyrant. But com- 
ing out from an island in the western sea 
were the Irish monks, moving to Scotland, to 
Britain, to Gaul, and beyond, bringing back 
to those homes that had lost it, the light of 
faith and truth and culture which St. Patrick 
had lit on the hills of Ireland 200 years before. 
St. Benedict, in his vision, looking out to the 
west, as the Irish have done so often and so 
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hopefully, could have reflected with the poet 
of a later day: 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Fer back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not through eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright!” 


Eamon de Valera needs no praise for him- 
self; needs no accolade that we can bestow 
on him. He does not fear the world nor 
what the world might do to him. No man 
could fear who stood as he did amidst his 
valiant comrades in that fateful 1916, saw 
them bravely fight and nobly die; heard, as 
he must have heard, those bullets crash 
against a Dublin wall as they sped the brave 
souls of the poet heroes MacDonaugh and 
Plunkett and Pearse home to their Divine 
Master, but for whose merciful providence 
to Ireland this other hero would have been 
joined in that flight to eternity. 

But we should honor this man, and I think 
he will accept that honor; more, he will wel- 
come it if we say to him, as we do, that he 
is a symbol of the goodness, the character, 
the nobility that is Eire; if we tell him that 
this symbol, personal though it be, clarifies 
and illustrates his cause; that he bears wit- 
ness in his own person to the courage, the 
fortitude, the spirituality of the Irish people; 
that through the annealing power of his 
patience and sagacity all the virtues of that 
people have been fused so that each has 
gained a new potency and life. 

Thus we salute you, Eamon de Valera; thus 
we give you the hail of the Friendly Sons; 
and as you speed home in the morning in 
your winged ship, looking eagerly ahead to 
see the rosy-fingered dawn rise out of the 
east over that land that the angels love, 
know you, sir, that your heart and ours hold 
the same high hope that, though Eire now 
is free, praise God, in His own good time, all 
Ireland will be one and free from sea to sea. 





Relief of German Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD F. YOUNGBLOOD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter: 


Hon. HaRoLD YOUNGBLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN YOUNGBLOOD: May I 
again commend your efforts to secure relief 
for the most distressed people of Europe, if 
not of all the world—the German people who 
have been driven out of their homes, stripped 
of all their possessions and made Men With- 
out the Rights of Man, without country, and 
without hope of finding a refuge under pres- 
ent conditions, 

From statements in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD and Appendix, it appears that some 
twelve million and upward of the citizens of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other countries, 
because they are of German ancestry, have 
been expelled from their native land, made 
homeless and thrown into the already over- 
crowded less fertile section of Germany, with 
no toois and no way of procuring tools, either 
f r farming or otherwise maintaining them- 
cives, From what I have discussed with you, 
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I know you are aware of the appalling in- 
justice without my restating the details at 
this time. However, I would like to refer, 
for your further consideration, the descrip- 
tion and comments appearing in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, at page 
A2156, inserted by Hon. JosePH P. O’Hana, of 
Minnesota. A complete recital of the distress 
and injustices that prevail as to these unfor- 
tunate people would fill a large book. 

I know your heart is with these people, 
and I wonder whether we can get other 
Members of Congress to realize that we are, 
in a great measure, responsible and should 
do something to correct our errors. Wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, perhaps through a 
desire to aid, our representatives at the 
Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran Conferences, 
I think without power to make binding com- 
mitments, made agreements that permitted 
the expelling of these millions from their 
homes where, even in an unfriendly atmos- 
phere, they were citizens, had their prop- 
erty, homes, and employment, and the send- 
ing of these people—stripped of everything— 
into an equally unfriendly alien land. O. K, 
Armstrong, writing in Reader’s Digest for 
February 1948, states (I think the article 
has been reprinted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD): “We American peo- 
ple and our Government have assumed a 
major responsibility for the future of this 
defeated land. To date, our occupation poli- 
cies have failed to even start Germany back 
toward democracy and economic self-suffi- 
ciency.” Into such a land, under the re- 
sponsibility assumed, we and our Govern- 
ment have thrown some additional 13,000,- 
000 destitute and helpless people of the other 
lands. . 

We have made a commitment of several 
billion dollars to revive other countries of 
Europe, which it now seems do not need our 
help, for the President’s Economic Commis- 
sion now reports that the other lands have 
attained an industrial and economic level 
of 1938. Ido not think we owe such a moral 
responsibility to these other lands as we 
owe to the people of German ancestry who 
were displaced and expelled from their homes 
by our permission if not active participation. 
And I do not think it will be necessary to 
provide $17,000,000,000, nor $6,000,000,000 to 
right the wrong we permitted. I do not think 
we should duck our responsibility to these 
people, and you know how firmly I am com- 
mitted to economizing in our governmental 
programs. 

I have this idea in mind. We at least 
helped to make these people homeless and 
unproductive. We have it in our power to 
make them both productive and to provide 
homes for them. Hon. Haritey M. KILcore, 
Senator from West Virginia, had printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, at page A2091, 
editorials from St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
New York Herald Tribune and New York 
Times and from Mitchell Republic, of South 
Dakota, disclosing that there is a place here 
in America for many of these unfortunate 
people. We need only concede to them the 
right to enter. I think we owe it to them 
to provide some funds in much greater de- 
gree than we owe the ERP commitments, 
but I know that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who will aid them to the 
extent of providing funds for transportation, 
so that our Government may not be required 
to provide even a portion of what we have 
been providing for their maintenance in idle- 
ness and unproductive, virtual internment. 

It may be that you can amend H. R. 6094 
so as to provide for the unlimited entry of 
such persons as have been expelled out of 
their homes in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other lands. It may be necessary to pro- 
vide for careful identification so that only 
such persons as we and our Government have 
the responsibility for by reason of allowing 
their expulsion will be admitted. The 
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mechanics could be worked out without too 
much complication. 

I do not believe, Harold, that you or any 
other Congressman can do a greater service 
for world peace and for the preservation 
of the American ideals and avowed purposes 
in entering the war than to find a solution 
for the plight of these unfortunate, in many 
instances completely innocent victims, peo- 
ple of German descent. There can be neither 
a just and fair peace in Europe nor honor 
in our own efforts if we do not have the 
courage to face this problem and solve it 
in keeping with our proclaimed ideals. 

You know I have given some time I could 
well use to my own advantage and that I 
will give more time to this matter because 
I feel it calls for the exercise of that 
Christian faith we must have to make the 
best of life it is possible to make. I hope 
you can find time from your many tasks to 
give this matter consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. BENSCOE, 
Executive Secretary, 
Relief Association for Germans of 
Prewar Poland. 





Copper-Lead-Zine Mining and the Russell 
Bill, H. R. 2455 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RUSSELL 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Russell bill proposes to make incentive 
payments for domestic exploration for 
new ores of copper, lead, and zine and 
for the production of marginal ores of 
those metals. Such payments will be 
made only to the marginal sector of the 
industry. This is entirely different from 
such subsidy systems as tariffs and price- 
support programs, which are aimed at 
raising the entire price level of certain 
commodities. The effects are also en- 
tirely different. Since not more than 
2,000 productive units are concerned— 
compared with some 6,000,000 in agricul- 
ture—administration of specific pay- 
ments is quite feasible. 

The effects on the mining industry it- 
self will be the conservation of ore re- 
serves, efficient extraction of ores, and 
broad-scale exploration for new ores. 

We have come to the point where con- 
servation of ore reserves is even more im- 
portant as a matter of national concern 
than it is as a local problem of the min- 
ing industry. Since World War I, un- 
balance between costs and metal prices 
has forced selective robbing of the better- 
grade ores in many of our mining dis- 
tricts. The pace of domestic mining has 
been much more rapid than that of for- 
eign extraction. As a consequence, we 
have a dangerously high proportion of 
low-grade, noncompetitive ores in our re- 
serves. The Russell bill will tend to 
restore the best possible proportion hbe- 
tween high-grade and low-grade ores by 
providing for the salvage of all low- 
grade deposits and the mass mining at 
average grade of mixed high-grade and 
low-grade ores. 

Mass mining is inherently the most 
efficient method of ore exiraction. If 
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high-grade ores are removed selectively, 
residual low-grade ores are left in place. 
The cost of returning to these ores may 
occasionally be no more than relaying of 
haulage track and repair of a few tim- 
bers. Even in such rare cases, however, 
the costs of a first- and second-mining 
operation are more than would have been 
the single cost of one mass-mining oper- 
ation. During World War II, for ex- 
ample, operators in the tri-State dis- 
trict were able to double the tons of ore 
output per man by mechanization and 
mass mining under the premium-price 
plan. Similarly, costs per ton of ore at 
many western mines dropped by as much 
as 30 percent during the same period, 
despite rising wages. More often, ore so 
left may be permanently lost due to the 
prohibitive capital costs necessary for 
unwatering, repair of extensive caving, 
and reequipment. 

Exploration for new ores has lagged in 
this country since the late twenties. The 
great source of new ores is the peripheral 
exploration around and below producing 
ore bodies. An occasional strike in a 
new area may add large reserves for the 
moment, but it is the year-to-year push- 
ing out from known territory which 
counts in the long run. The Russell bill 
provides that incentive payments shall 
be made to stimulate such work. Its 
particular direction to marginal miners 
will insure the activity of those most in- 
terested in exploration, since they are 
continually driven to explore by the in- 
adequacy of their reserves. 

The effects on our general economy 
and foreign relations will be similarly 
beneficial. We have entered the post- 
war period with a larger population and 
a manufacturing industry which can use 
at least 50 percent more metals than it 
did prewar. This is much more than our 
mines can produce under any circum- 
stances. We must import metal and 
ores. 

At the same time, we are committed 
to reestablishing the productive capacity 
of the other great metal-using area of 
the western world, northwestern Europe. 
During the thirties, we neither imported 
nor exported metal, and northwestern 
Europe was able to supply itself by im- 
portation of ores and metal from the rest 
of the world. Ore-smelting and metal- 
working are two of the great props to the 
economy of the ERP nations. 

If we now enter world markets to meet 
the needs of our manufacturing industry 
plus the huge demands latent in our 
stock-piling policy, metal shortages will 
send metal prices to unheard-of heights. 
We will get the ores and metals, since our 
economic power will enable us to buy 
them, but our friends in northwestern 
Europe will not. They will be reduced 
from the status of good friends to that 
of poor relations. Already the British 
Ministry of Supply has reduced dras- 
tically its purchases of zinc and copper. 
Holland and Belgian smelters are unable 
to get ore for their needs. We are im- 
porting ores and metals from countries 
which have supplied northwestern Eu- 
rope for decades. 

High prices for basic metals spiral up- 
ward through the manufacturing process 
and are a major force in inflation. Our 
manufacturers’ hope for large world 
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markets, and our foreign policy calls 
for them. High metal prices will go far 
toward pricing our manufacturers out 
of these markets. 

These effects can be alleviated by the 
Russell bill. 

The low-cost producers who Oppose 
the bill argue that high open-market 
prices best stimulate maximum produc- 
tion. This may be true of manufacturing 
industry, but in an extractive industry 
with a diminishing proportion of high- 
grade reserves, the effect is different. 
During the last half of 1947, no premiums 
were being paid to metal miners and we 
had the highest peacetime prices in his- 
tory for copper, lead, and zinc. Para- 
doxically, our mine production was at a 
far lower rate than during the war years 
when prices were much lower, but incen- 
tive payments were in force. 

















Copper} Lead | Zinc 

1942 to 1944: Cents | Cents | Cents 
Average price per pound__- 12. 0) 6.5 8.2 

Average premium per 

NI sca sicher sitive | 1.1) 1.1 19 
acini caniinis | jal) 76 102 

Annual domestic mine pro- Tons Tons | Tons 
SN oils enn nhwncsteed 1,061, 000, 448, 000, 743,000 

Last half 1947: Cents Cents | Cents 
Average price per pound._- 21.5; 115.0) 110.5 

Annual domestic mine Tons | Tons | Tons 
production, ........ aaa 838, 000) 366, 000) 582, 000 











1In January 1948 the price of zinc advanced to 12 cents 
and in April iead rose to 17.5 cents 


The efficiency of the incentive pay- 
ments in bringing out Maximum pro- 
duction lies in the feature of direct pay- 
ment to ore producers. These payments 
are not subject to the heavy proportion- 
al marketing charges which reduce 
greatly the effectiveness of any metal 
price increase. This feature saved our 
taxpayers billions of dollars during the 
war. It can be used now to get maximum 
production at prices which will allow our 
foreign friends to restore their produc- 
tive capacity and our own manufactur- 
ers to meet volume demand with reason- 
ably priced finished goods. 

At the same time, it will restore to op- 
eration the maximum possible domestic 
productive capacity for metals so neces- 
sary to our national security in these 
times. 





Pay Raises for Postal and Other Federal 
Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I feel im- 
pelled to voice my protest to the action 
recently taken by the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee in report- 
ing postal and Federal pay raise bills that 
bear no relation to the facts developed 
by the committees of the Congress, 



























































Legislation of the Congress is presumed 
to be based on facts developed through 
hearings, and is the reason why Congress 
has been given wide powers of investiga- 
tion. The courts have consistently up- 
held these powers in order that the Na- 
tional Legislature should not be impeded 
in its collection of facts upon which to 
base legislation. The hearings on Fed- 
eral and postal pay raise bills developed 
information justifying a $1,000 per year 
increase in salaries for these public em- 
ployees, and legislation authorizing this 
increase should be approved by the Con- 
gress. 

The bills reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
which would grant a temporary raise to 
postal workers of $585 per annum from 
May 1, 1948, to July 1, 1949, and a tem- 
porary raise to other Federal employees 
of $468 per annum from May 1, 1948, to 
July 1, 1949, are not consistent with the 
facts and figures adduced during the 
hearings. Our postal and other Federal 
employees are either entitled to an ade- 
quate raise or they are not, and it is ad- 
mitted from the information developed, 
that they are entitled to this raise. The 
question then is how much should it be. 
Committees of both Houses of Congress 
have studied statistics and heard wit- 
nesses ranging from the employees to 
statistical experts and they have de- 
veloped information which justifies an 
increase in salaries to these public em- 
ployees of $1,000 per annum. What then 
were these figures of $585 per annum for 
postal workers and $468 per annum for 
other Federal employees based on? Ap- 
parently they are not based on the find- 
ings and studies of the congressional 
committees. If this is an effort on the 
part of the committee to compromise, it 
is woefully insufficient even as a com- 
promise and equally lacking in merit. 

Postal and other Federal employees 
are deserving of just and adequate con- 
sideration, and it is my hope that the 
bills will be amended when they reach 
the floor of the House in order that we 
may give them the increase in salary 
more nearly justified by the facts and 
circumstances. 





Color Changes in Soy and Cottonseed Oi's 
on Hydrogenation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include the following re- 
port by Armour Research Foundation 
of Illinois Institute of Technology: 
COLOR CHANGES IN SOY AND COTTONSEED OILS 

ON HYDROGENATION 

The object of this study was to determine 
the extent of bleaching of cottonseed and 
of soy oils on hydrogenation to marga- 
rine and also to compare the color of the 
resulting product with that given by com- 
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mercial butters. Several authorities have 
stated that the natural yellow color of most 
oils is bleached considerably during hydro- 
genation but no values are given which would 
enable one to conclude whether or not the 
color is similar to that of butter. For ex- 
ample, George S. Jamieson ‘ states that dur- 
ing hydrogenation the color of the oil is 
noticeably bleached, and Alton E. Bailey? 
remarks that bleached cottonseed oil, peanut 
oil, soybean oil, and so forth, are often 
bleached by aS much as 50 percent during 
hydrogenation. The experience of members 
of Armour Research Foundation corroborates 
these statements but their work has also 
given no information which can be used di- 
rectly to solve this problem. For this rea- 
son, Dr. Douglass, of Cudahy Packing Co., 
has authorized us to make a study of the 
color changes which occur in unbleached 
cottonseed and soy oils during hydrogena- 
tion to a margarinelike product. 

The soy oil used in the following experi- 
ments was a degummed but unrefined and 
unbleached oil obtained from Werner Smith 
& Co. The cottonseed oil was an unbleached 
product obtained from Durkee Famous 
Foods. It was found that the apparatus 
which we had planned to use for the hydro- 
genation was in nearly constant use, there- 
fore, we rigged up a makeshift outfit which 
served the purpose well. This consisted of 
a three-neck, one liter flask equipped with 
a sealed stirrer in the central neck; a hydro- 
gen inlet tube, a safety outlet tube, and a 
lead to a simple open-end mercury manom- 
eter at one of the other necks. The third 
neck of the flask was fitted with a thermom- 
eter and an outlet tube, the inner end of 
which was below the surface of the liquid 
oil. The latter outlet tube was included in 
order to allow withdrawal of samples period- 
ically during hydrogenation. This was ac- 
complished by allowing the pressure to drop 
to atmospheric, opening the outlet tube, and 
then slowly increasing the pressure in order 
to force out part of the liquid. This feature 
was necessary because we had no means of 
determining the rate of hydrogen absorp- 
tion and, therefore, could not determine 
whether or not our product had reached 
the desired iodine value. Heating was ac- 
complished by means of a Glas-Col mantle. 

The hydrogenation charge was the same 
for both oils and consisted of 500 grams of 
oil, 04 gram of Rufert catalyst, 0.56 gram 
of Nuchar, and 0.5 gram of Hyflo Supercel. 
A hydrogenation was started by heating the 
oil up to about 275° F. During this time the 
system was left open and hydrogen was intro- 
duced as the temperature slowly increased 
in order to sweep out residual air. When the 
temperature reached 325° F. the system was 
closed, the hydrogen pressure built up to 
5 pounds, and maintained throughout the 
hydrogenation except when samples were 
withdrawn, In both hydrogenations, the 
gauge pressure was Kept at exactly 5 pounds 
although the pressure, as indicated by the 
mercury manometer, fluctuated between 10 
and 11 inches of mercury (5-54 pounds). 
Temperature was maintained throughout 
the hydrogenation between 320° and 330° F. 
In the hydrogenation of soy oil, the first 
sample was removed after 8 hours of 
hydrogenation under pressure and other 
Samples removed thereafter at half-hour 
intervals. The first sample was taken dur- 
ing the cottonseed oil hydrogenation after 2 
hours at the desired pressure and tempera- 
ture, 

The catalyst, carbon, and filter acid were 
removed from the samples taken from the 
hydrogenated oil by centrifuging to remove 
most of the solid and then heating for sev- 
eral minutes at about the temperature of 





*George S. Jamieson, Vegetable Fats and 
Oils, p. 215, Reinhold, New York, 1943. 
*Alton E. Bailey, Industrial Oil and Fat 


ne p. 610, Interscience, New York, 
v0. 
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hydrogenation in order to agglomerate the 
remaining particles and to allow simple fil- 
tering. The resulting clear filtrates were 
examined in a color comparator which was 
designed to use the Gardner color scale. 
The resulting values as well as the iodine 
numbers of the hydrogenated samples are 
given in the accompanying table: 


Hydrogenation of soy and cottonseed oils 











lots ew 
: ne | coloro 
Time value | liquefied 
product ! 
Flours 
ta Ai ehh 0 134. 7 11 
3 85.2 7 
314 81.4 26 
4 79. 3 26 
416 76.9 26 
5 75.1 26 
Cottonseed oil__.......-.- 0 104. 7 10 
2 97.1 7 
314 83.5 5 
5 75. 2 5 
Butter (fat fraction) ......]........]......... 10 





1 In this system, each color is about 24 the intensity 
of the next highernumber. Color reduction from 11 to 6, 
or from 10 to 5, corresponds roughly to removal of al! but 
13 percent of the origina) color. 

2 Green. 


The Gardner color of the original soy oil 
was 11, but 3 hours of hydrogenation gave a 
color value of 7 for the product. Qualita- 
tively, the color at this stage was still slightly 
yellow, although a green color seemed to pre- 
dominate. Hydrogenation for another half 
hour reduced the iodine value to 85 and the 
color to 6. The comparator we were using 
had no greenish tints, therefore this color 
evaluation is not strictly correct; however, 
the intensity of the color at this stage was 
close to the yellow color given in the compa- 
rator corresponding to No. 6 in the Gardner 
scale. Very little detectable yellow color re- 
mained in this sample, although it had not 
yet been hydrogenated to an iodine value 
corresponding to that of margarine. Subse- 
quent samples taken at half-hour intervals 
showed little or no change in coloration, 
The pale greenish color predominated, and it 
was difficult to detect any traces of yellow. 
All of the samples taken after the fourth 
hour solidified at room temperature. The 
color of the resulting solid was pale gray 
green in each case and bore no resemblance 
to the characteristic yellow of commercial 
butters. 

The first sample was removed from the 
hydrogenation of cottonseed oil after 2 hours 
of operation under pressure. During this 
time the iodine value of the oil was reduced 
from approximately 105 to about 97, and the 
Gardner color value was reduced from 
slightly over 10 to about 7. For this sample, 
the bleaching was obvious, although the ex- 
tent of hydrogenation was not yet that of 
margarine. Another sample removed after 5 
hours of operation was found to have an 
iodine value of about 75 and a Gardner color 
of 5. The solidified fat was nearly white, had 
no trace of yellow color that could be dis- 
cerned. The colors of the original oils and 
the hydrogenated samples were compared 
with the fat fraction from commercial butter. 
The fat was obtained from the butter by 
liquefying and centrifuging, then separating 
the fat from the water layer. The Gardner 
color rating of the butter fat thus obtained 
was about 10; very close to that of the orig- 
inal soy and cottonseed oil. Since both these 
Oils were bleached considerably even when 
only partly hydrogenated to the margarine 
stage, it can be concluded that this process 
does not give a product having a yellow color 
which could be mistaken for that of butter. 
It is probable that the effects in these experi- 
ments would be enhanced in commercial pro- 
duction of margarine by this method because 
we have avoided the customary preliminary 
alkali refining and bleaching which are care 
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ried out with the oil in order to improve the 
hydrogenation and to simplify removal of 
catalyst from the product. Furthermore, no 
further treatment was carried out on the 
hydrogenated product at this laboratory, al- 
though it is customary in commercial pro- 
duction to carry out further purification pro- 
cedures such as steam deodorization before . 
the product is marketed. All these additional 
commercial steps would tend to bleach the oil 
to a slightly greater extent than hydrogena- 
tion alone. It is concluded that commercial 
margarines produced in this manner would 
have a color very much lighter than that of 
most butters and very likely would have little 
or no yellow pigmentation whatever. 
Respectfully submitted. 

ARMOUR RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 

R. H. Crouse, Organic Chemist, 

L. KOENIG, Chairman, 





Let’s Have Our Farm Bill—New 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and in the interest of the farmers 
in America, I beg leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article appearing in the recent issue of 
Country Gentleman entitled “Let’s Have 
Our Farm Bills—Now”: 


LET’S HAVE OUR FARM BILLS—NOW 


A new farm program and the first national 
land policy in our history should be enacted 
at this session of Congress. They can be ob- 
tained if farmers want them enough to urge 
Congress to take action. Country Gentle- 
man believes the interests of both agricul- 
ture and the Nation would be served by put- 
ting them into effect now. 

Our whole economy will benefit if agricul- 
ture has a solid underpinning during the 
unsettled stages of the after-war period. 
While nothing like the 1920-21 experience is 
to be expected, some trends are becoming 
clear enough to indicate further safeguards 
for farming are needed. Increases in wages, 
costs of manufactured goods, and railroad 
freight rates will remain rather firmly fixed, 
while farm products, selling in the open mar- 
ket, will be subject to fluctuation. The Gov- 
ernment’s emphasis on grain production 
while livestock is declining increases the 
hazards in this situation. 

These disadvantages require a program of 
stabilizing offsets. One of them is a system 
of flexible price supports, based on a revised 
and up-to-date parity formula, which will 
keep farm products on a reasonable exchange 
basis with wages and costs of goods. A 
broader principle, reflecting prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, is needed for use in mar- 
keting agreements for perishable products, 
So is a positive process for dealing with so- 
called surpluses. Machinery should be set 
up to channel any temporary price-depress- 
ing supplies promptly into home or foreign 
consumption. At the same time an emer- 
gency reserve of food and feed grains should 
be recognized as an investment in the na- 
tional security, to be financed by the Gov- 
ernment and not by farmers. The lesson of 
World War II, when our food situation was 
saved by such accumulated supplies, should 
not be forgotten. 

Both House and Senate committees have 
held extensive hearings and have a good 
working knowledge of what is needed. Past 
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history demonstrates that before, and not 
after, a Presidential campaign is the best 
time to get satisfactory legislation. But the 
paramount reason for action now is that an 
adequate farth program will provide needed 
stability to our economy during the uncer- 
tain period ahead. 

Just as a new farm program is needed for 

*the immediate future, so a national land 
policy is necessary in the longer-time inter- 
ests of agriculture and the Nation. The two 
go hand in hand. An act establishing such 

a policy has been prepared by Chairman C.Ir- 

ForD R. Hore, of the House Committee on 

Agriculture. 

It recognizes the preservation and sound 
development of our agricultural land and 
water resources as essential to the national 
security and the continued well-being of the 
American people. This object is established 
as a national policy and made the joint re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government, the 
States and local governments, and the own- 
ers and users of land. 

We have the paradox of a sometimes trou- 
blesome abundance now and the threat of 
too little in the future. Soil losses, due to 
erosion and the drain on fertility, are rapidly 
increasing. Meanwhile the lack of proper 
soil and water conservation is contributing 
to flood damage, the silting of streams, lakes, 
and reservoirs, and the disappearance of 
wildlife. Our saw timber is being used up 

one and one-half times faster than it is be- 

ing replaced. while millions of acres need to 
be reforested. 

The husbanding of these vital resources 
has been tackled in piecemeal fashion by 
numerous Government and State agencies. 
Partly because of -this divided effcrt, partly 
through public indifference, it is still a los- 
ing struggle. The proposed national land 
policy recognizes the problems of our soil 
and water resources as all parts of the same 
proposition. It would bring the various Fed- 
eral agencies, now dealing separately with 
them, all under one roof and coordinate their 
work into an effective program. Soil and 
water conservation would be made possible 
sooner and on a basis fair to both farmers 
andthe public. This will be seriously needed 
when the emphasis on grain prcduction 
ends, both to restore our soils and to bring 
a better balance to agriculture. Thus the 
national land policy fits in with the new 
farm program and makes for a permanent 
and productive agriculture. 

It equally serves the public interest. Our 
food-producing resources have been an indis- 
pensable support of America’s high standard 
of living, its armies in wartime and of its 
foreign policy. Their maintenance is a na- 
tional necessity. 





Michigan Organized Labor Supports 
Partition Plan for Palestine 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 

Mr.SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday, April 16, I received the following 
telegram signed by numerous labor lead- 
ers of both the CIO and the A. F. of L. 
labor organizations: 








Organized labor repudiates the reversal of 


it, which was instrumental in com- 

the UN to its original decision. Re- 
versal represents a betrayal of the solemn 
promises made in the name of American peo- 


ple and destroys the effectiveness of the 
United Nations as a force for world peace, 
Congress must demand a complete hearing of 
such reversal of policy for the benefit of all 
the American people. 

We urge Michigan Congressmen to take 
immediate action in Congress to recommit 
our Government for partition decision and 
to instruct our American delegation to the 
UN to lift arms embargo enabling Jewish 
people in Palestine to defend themselves, and 
to give full support to the provisional Jew- 
ish government being set up in accordance 
with the UN decision. 

Trade Union Council for Labor, Pales- 
tine: Edward J. Cote, CIO Committee, 
Chairman; Michigan State CIO Coun- 
cil, August Scholle, President, Barney 
Hopkins, Secretary-Treasurer; Wayne 
County CIO Council, Tracy Doll, Presi- 
dent, Samuel Sage, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; UAW Local 2, Murray Body, 
Lloyd Jones, President; Local 7, Chry- 
sler, Joseph Hattley, President; Local 
15, Fleetwood, John Anderson, Presi- 
dent; Local 22, Cadillac, Dave Miller, 
President; Local 29, Bohn Aluminum, 
Stanley Neubauer, President; Local 51, 
Plymouth, Frank Danowski, President; 
Local 80, Robert Orr, President; Local 
84, Charles Horn, President; Local 142, 
Kaiser-Frazer, Jack Butler, President; 
Local 154, Hudson, Claude Bland, 
President; Local 155, Rusell Leach, 
President; Local 157, Blaine Marrin, 
President; Local 174, Harry South- 
well, President; Local 189, Ted Doman, 
President; Local 190, Packard, Ralph 
Urban, President; Local 205, Ned Cole- 
man, President; Local 208, Bohn 
Aluminum, Hodges Mason, President; 
Local 212, Briggs, Ken Morris, Presi- 
dent; Local 227, DeSoto, Richard T. 
Leonard, President; Local 235, Chev- 
rolet Gear and Axle, Rudy Pale, Presi- 
dent; Local 2856, Peter Petrucci, 
President; Local 351, Walter Hutz, 
President; Local 400, Ford, Highland 
Park, Albert Musilli, President; Leocal 
490, Chrysler, Highland Park, James 
Dunn, President; Local 600, Ford, River 
Rouge, Thomas Thompson, President; 
Local 742, James Chichocki, President; 
Local 835, Gus Schrenkel, President; 
United Steel Workers, Locals 311, 1279, 
1297, 1352, 1857, 1358, 1511, 1542, 1907, 
2075, 2079, 2291, 2302, 2340, 2341, 2395, 
2477, 2508, 2659, 2666, 3232, 3434, Glen 
E. Sigman, District PAC Director; 
Local 1299, Great Lakes Steel, Charles 
Younglove, President; Amalgamated 
Ciothing Workers, Joint Board, Morris 
Spitzer, Manager; Local $3, Drivers, 
Clarence Boyk, President; Local 124, 
Cleaners, Clyde Nestle, President; Local 
229, Journeymen Tailors, Tobias Eskow, 
President; Local 283, Allied Tailors, 
David Robbins, President; Local 391, 
Laundry Workers, John Johnson, Presi- 
dent; Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Local 30, Joseph Vogel, Presi- 
dent; Marine Ship Building, Local 46, 
Ed Ley, President; National Maritime 
Union, Chester Young, Vice President; 
Utility Workers Union, Martin Odell, 
President; United Fur and Leather 
Workers Union, Haro!d Shapiro, Inter- 
national Representative; United Pack- 
ing House Workers, Local 69, Frank 
Clay, President; United Electrical 
Workers, Local $37, Charles Kelly, 
President; United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers, Local 26, Christine 
Walker, President; Retail Wholesale 
and Department Store Employees, Joint 
Board, David Chaney, President; 
Local 289, Robert Stewart, President; 
Local $3338, Vallie Eickholdt, President; 
Local 339, Albert Prosky, President; 
Local 362, Marie Stak, President; 
Local 364, Margaret Roehm, President; 
Local 365, Thomas Fleming, President; 
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Local 518, George Green, President: J. 
C. Penny Local, Lucille Caulkins, 
President; Gardner White Local, Harry 
Boswell, President; United Chemical 
Workers Union, Chester Adamczyk, 
Regional Director; Local 108, John 
Sanderson, President; Local 155, An- 
thony Kaiser, President; Local 176, 
George W. Blair, President; Local 196, 
James Linsey, Vice President; Local 
202, William Webb, President; Local 
219, Howard Taylor, President; Local 
256, William Richman, President; Lo- 
cal 296, Harry Hart, President; Local 
321, Lee Handyside, President; Local 
353, John Morawiec, President; United 
Public Workers Union, Mort Furay, 
Regional Director; Detroit Joint Board, 
Yale Stuart, President; Local 79, Robert 
Pruitt, President; Local 177, William 
Mulvey, President; Local 267-A, Mrs. 
Trula King, President; Local 279, Eu- 
gene Green, President; Local 478, Lyle 
Allen, President; Trade Union Council 
for Labor, Palestine, Frank X. Martel, 
President; Detroit Wayne County Fed- 
eration of Labor, Honorary Chairman, 
Irving R. Bronson, AFL Committee 
Chairman; Detroit Building Trades 
Council, Finlay Allan, Secretary; Paint- 
ers Local 42, Les Kaufman, Secretary; 
Painters Local $7, James McErnery, 
President; Sign Writers Local 591, R. 
B. Williams, President; Carpenters 
Local 1513, Joseph Katz, President; 
Carpenters Local 2265, Harry Pulver, 
Business Representative; Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 281, Marion Macioce, 
Secretary; Firemen and Oilers Local 32, 
Sol Sniderman, Business Representa- 
tive; International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, William E. Davis, Man- 
ager; Laundry Workers Lccal 129, John 
Paris, Secretary-Treasurer; Laundry 
and Linen Drivers Teamsters Local 
285, Isaac Litwak, President; Bakers 
Union 78, Mandell Elson, Secretary; 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union 
705, Louis Koenig, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Detroit Mailers Union 40, Max Burns, 
President; Letter Carriers Branch 1, 
James Nonan, President; Office Em- 
ployees International Union 42, Al- 
bert Harrop, President; Street Rail- 
waymen’s Association, Division 26, Paul 
W. Hill, Secretary; Allied Printing 
Trades, Clifford Sparkman, President. 





The National Irrigation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the REcorpD an 
address on the subject Our National Irri- 
gation Program, by the Honorable Wil- 
liam E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, delivered before the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
Washington, D. C., on March 19, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

OUR NATIONAL IRRIGATION PROGRAM 

Mr. President and members of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, the na- 
tional irrigation program concerns every 
American, whether he lives in the West, 








where the artificial application of water ts 
basic to agriculture, or in the East, where 
products of irrigated lands help to satisfy the 
needs of a growing population. America’s 
economic stability now and in the future is 
dependent to a great extent on the successful 
development and operation of a continuing 
reclamation program. 

Arid and semiarid lands comprise more 

than one-third the total area of the United 
States. Here in the humid East, where much 
of our population is concentrated, it is diff- 
cult for many to understand that geographi- 
al fact. . 
, The West is not “cow country” and “wide 
open spaces” because prospective farmers 
have not as yet got around to homesteading 
there. The West is sparsely settled, open 
country because the rainfall there, generally 
less than 20 inches per annum, is insufficient 
to support cultivated agriculture. Without 
irrigation no such large cities as Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Phoenix, Boise, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, and Spokane could have come into 
being in the West. Irrigation, therefore, is 
responsible for the present state of western 
development, and in the future growth in 
population of that third of our country will 
be closely related to increased use of the 
rivers and streams for irrigation and power 
generation, 

About 21,000,000 acres of land are now irri- 
gated. We can foresee a doubling of this 
acreage with known resources and projects 
that may soon be feasible. Great civiliza- 
tions have grown and been sustained in arid 
climates in other parts of the world through 
. prudent use of the water and land resources. 
America is, beyond question, better prepared 
technically than any Nation in the past to 
develop its streams. Therefore a great future 
awaits our western country. This destiny is 
being approached intelligently and boldly 
under the banner of the national reclama- 
tion policy. 

The Department of the Interior, which 
next year will celebrate a century of conser- 
vation service to the Nation, has been as- 
signed definite responsibilities in the irriga- 
tion field. These are centered principally in 
the Bureau of Reclamation and to an extent 
in the Office of Indian Affairs. 

The beginning of a national reclamation 
program was made possible by the passage of 
the act of June 17, 1902. Many years of dis- 
cussion and decades of experiments in law- 
making paved the way for this important 
piece of legislation. 

President Theodore Roosevelt who brought 
the much-debated issue to a head in his 
1901 message to the Congress, said: 

“It is as right for the National Government 
to make the streams and rivers of the arid 
region useful by engineering works for the 
storage of water as to make useful the rivers 
and harbors of the humid regions by engi- 
neering works of another character.” 

The general provisions of the original Rec- 


provided for the examination, survey, 
and construction of irrigation works to re- 
claim lands. 

The act provided for the entry of the re- 
claimed lands in accordance with provisions 
of the homestead law. It applied to 16 West- 
ern States; Texas came into the reclamation 
fold 4 years later by another congressional 

Even before 1902, the Congress had wisely 
furnished the Geological Survey with funds 
to investigate and report on the favorable 
dam and reservoir sites on streams through- 
out the West. The Reclamation Service, 
which began as a division of hydrography of 
the Geological Survey in the Interior De- 
partment, was fortunate to have these early 
investigations on file. Because of this care- 
ful preliminary work, Reclamation was able 
to begin its first project—the Nevada New- 
lands project on August 28, 1903. In the 
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first 5 years of the agency’s lifetime, 25 proj- 
ects were apvroved for construction. 

The first major dam to be completed, and 
that was in 1911, was named Roosevelt Dam 
in honor of Reclamation’s first Presidential 
champion. This structure immediately be- 
came world-famous because of its height of 
280 feet and storage capacity of some 1,400,- 
000 acre-feet. 

Our national irrigation program has come 
a long way in less than half of this twentieth 
century. In 46 years, in cooperation with 
local, State, and other Federal agencies, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has planned and de- 
signed and constructed 89 storage dams that 
have provided storage of about 170,000,000 
acre-feet of water in our Western States. 
This construction record further reveals 25 
power plants with 2,250,000 kilowatts of in- 
stalled capacity, numerous diversion dams, 
and thousands of miles of canals and ditches 
as well as many bridges, highways, and rail- 
Ways around reservoirs. Expended in con- 
struction, nearly all of which is to be repaid 
or has already been repaid by the irrigators 
and power users, is a total of over a billion 
dollars. 

Let us stop for a moment and consider just 
what this reclamation record means in terms 
of national prosperity. In 1 year alone, 1947, 
the reclamation tabulation shows 90,000 ir- 
rigated farm homes; 432,000 people living on 
the farms; more than 1,000,000 people living 
in towns and cities on projects or near proj- 
ects served by and serving these farms; 14,- 
500,000 tons of food and fiber crops which 
grossed more than a half billion dollars, 

Added to this is the figure of more than 
12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electrical 
energy generated in 1947 on reclamation 
projects—energy which pumped water, ran 
factories, milked cows, processed food, and 
through its sale helped to pay for project 
construction works. Reclamation thus bene- 
fits the Nation in better living, stronger 
communities, more prosperous farms, greater 
food supplies, and larger crop receipts. 

In its 46 years, the reclamation program 
has grown from the single-purpose project 
to the more complicated multiple-purpose 
and river basin developments. There are 
several important reasons for this transi- 
tion of project types. First, the water sup- 
plies of Western streams are definitely 
limited, and the works needed to control and 
conserve the last half of the supply have 
required larger and larger dams and other 
complicated works. Second, the rights to 
the water supplies in the streams of the 
States have expanded steadily to include 
practically all of the flow, except in a few 
streams such as the Columbia River. This 
has complicated the job of obtaining a water 
right to assure success of the projects. Third, 
State and even international competition 
for water from such rivers as the Columbia, 
Colorado, Rio Grande, and Missouri, has ex- 
isted, and the resulting compacts and inter- 
national treaties increasingly have compli- 
cated the problems placed in the hands of 
our engineers and lawyers before construc- 
tion of most reclamation projects can be 
initiated. Fourth, the cost of projects has 
steadily risen, and in some cases repayment 
has had to be extended beyond 40 years to 
allow time for the water users to reimburse 
the United States for the costs. 

The increasing costs of reclamation works 
have been met to a substantial degree by 
the development and sale of hydroelectric 
power. The interconnection of power trans- 
mission lines, and the interstate and inter- 
national aspects of rights to the water in 
the West have translated the conception of 
reclamation projects from the individual 
project status to the multiple-purpose and 
basin-wide approach which first received na- 
tional attention on a large scale in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

You are so well informed on the planning 
and authorization of the Missouri River 
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Basin project of the Army engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation that I will not 
discuss it in detail. The important point 
is that this project, the largest and perhaps 
most important single basin in the West, 
is now under construction. River basin de- 
velopment has been furthered by the co- 
operation of interagency and State commit- 
tees. I am happy to report to you today 
that cooperation with the Corps of Engineers, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Department of Com- 
merce, and many local and State agencies, 
including colleges and experiment stations, 
is real and workable. A great part of the 
success of this work stems from the com- 
mittees that have been established to effectu- 
ate coordination and cooperation on the 
Missouri River Basin project. 

The Federal Inter-Agency River Basin 
Committee, which includes representatives 
of the Department of Army, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Interior, and the Federal 
Power Commission, was formed in 1943 to 
bring about coordination of water resource 
develpment plans throughout the United 
States. This committee, of which I happen 
to be chairman this year, meets monthly in 
Washington, and here the broad phases re- 
lating to the respective programs of each 
department are presented for review and 
discussion. 

Also, because of a desire to coordinate ac- 
tivities on the ground, the affected States 
and Federal agencies in the Missouri River 
Basin formed the Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee, which is the principle 
arm of the Federal Inter-Agency River Basin 
Committee in that area. The Missouri Basin 
Committee also meets monthly for purposes 
of formulating, coordinating, and effectuat- 
ing the deveiopment program in the Missouri 
River Basin as authorized by the Congress 
under the Flood Control Acts of 1944 and 
1946. 

Similar cooperation and coordination have 
been realized in the Columbia River Basin 
by the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee, which includes representatives of the 
six States of Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Oregon, as well as representa- 
tives of the Departments of Interior, War, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Federal 
Power Commission. 

These committees perform a very useful 
function in keeping the programs in line 
with the needs of those who are directly 
affected, and by keeping each agency in- 
formed so that everybody can push work 
together in the same direction. 

Careful study on the part of engineers 
shows that the transition from the individual 
project basis to the coordinated basin-wide 
basis should expand in scope to include ex- 
change of water between basins. This is not 
such a revolutionary idea, for interbasin 
development in the West has been started in 
the metropolitan water district project in 
southern California, in the Colorado-Big 
Thompson Reclamation project in Colorado, 
and in several projects in Utah and elsewhere. 

The drought of recent months has brought 
home to all of us the perilous position of Cali- 


fornia and Arizona. Drought conditions have 
been so severe, for example, that in the city 
of Santa Barbara, using water to wash your 


car carried a $300 fine. 

Nevertheless, there is still water to be con- 
served in streams in California that presently 
are uncontrolled. And, also, half the water 
of the Colorado River flows unused to the 
Gulf of California, even now. 

The drought of this winter is ominous, but 
there is still room to grow and to develop, 
because there are more streams that can be 
regulated and the waters of which may be 
used on farms and in cities. But, with all of 


the water of the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia controlled in multiple-purpose reser- 
voirs, there will still be need for additional 
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water if we are to assure continued growth. 
We have reached the point at which we Can 
dimly see the lowering of the ceiling on 
growth in the West by complete utilization 
cf the waters. 

Our national population, which this year 
exceeded 145,000,000 persons, will, according 
to census predictions, rise to more than 
166,000,000 by 1975. How we are going to 
feed all of these folks is a question that is 
even now furrowing the brows of American 
statesmen and economists. 

Ve cannot eliminate drought, but we can 
guard against its devastating effects by build- 
ing water projects. 

I know what drought means for I was 
brought up on an irrigated farm in Imperial 
Valley in the days before Hoover Dam re- 
moved the threat of ficod and drought in 
that wonderful southern California valley. 

All of the water resources of California 
must be salvaged. Even when that is done, 
however, it now seems evident that growth is 
likely to outrun water supply in 20 years or so. 

That is why bold and far-reaching plans 
have been considered more and more se- 
riously in the past year. 

The great Columbia of the Pacific North- 
west annually discharges to the ocean more 
water than all of the other western streams 
combined, including the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Colorado, Rio Grande, and the mis- 
cellaneous streams all the way from southern 
California to northern Washington. 

In fact, this great river discharges on the 
average more than 160,000,000 acre-feet of 
water to the Pacific Ocean after all present 
consumptive uses are deducted. Obviously 
all of this water cannot be used in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. It would, in fact, ir- 
rigate 40,000,000 acres—more than twice as 
much as is now irrigated in the whole United 
States. Suitable lands in this quantity are 
not available in the area drained by the 
Columbia. 

Diversion of Columbia River water south- 
ward is not tco enormous a concept, nor is it 
too fantastic. It is simply 20 or 30 years 
in the future. This problem, of course, 
should be approached with the understand- 
ing that any waters taken south should be 
diverted below Bonneville Dam, the last point 
cf use in the Columbia River Basin. We have 





today. I think the time is near at hand to 
begin serious preliminary planning in order 
to determine feasibilities and requirements. 
Attention as well should be given to other 
means of procuring suitable water for the 
use of cities and the irrigation of lands. 
The first faint stirrings of interest in these 
have recently become apparent, as note a bill 
introduced in the Congress to provide for 
experiments in reclamation of sea water. 
The consideration of long-range plans for 
the solution of these water problems that we 
know to exist and which we must eventually 
face squarely should not be confused today, 
as some individuals and interests are inclined 
to do, with the short-range objectives of 
localities that are involved. To do so can 
only serve to lull the people into a false 
sense of a water security that does not exist. 
The short-range objectives, such as full use 
of the waters of the Colorado River and set- 
tlement of interstate controversies involving 





the stream, should be pursued diligently, of 
course. 

Turning to other areas, the water supply of 
the Colorado River is already claimed by the 
several basin States. The Department of the 


Interior, in House Document No. 419, Eight- 
ieth Congress, has reported that future de- 
velopment is severely limited there by the 
available water supply. The Lahontan Basin, 
mainly in California and Nevada, has such a 
limited supply that it almost has reached its 
economic possibilities at the present time. 
The Upper Arkansas and Rio Grande Basins 
definitely have approached the state of maxi- 
mum development, and such conditions have 






cast shadows on the future use of other 
western watersheds. 

I anticipate that our future water-resources 
program will involve large, unprecedented 
interbasin and interstate water diversions to 
the arid areas, and perhaps other programs 
for obtaining additional water supplies. 
These will, of course, be in addition to the 
continuation in an orderly manner of indi- 
vidual projects and basin-wide developments 
such as are now under way in the Missouri 
River Basin. So long as there are unused 
and wasting waters near at hand, our course 
is clear. It should be conserved and put to 
work. 

Before work can be started on any project, 
there must be years of planning and negoti- 
ating. There are, of course, instances where 
planning, construction, and negotiations 
have been completed in rapid order. One 
such comes to mind. It is the 7l-mile San 
Diego Aqueduct which connects with the 
Colorado River Aqueduct heading on the 
Colorado River at Parker Dam. The need for 
additional municipal water for the city of 
San Diego was forecast during the war. 
Seven gocd water years in a row alone kept 
a growing city from trouble during the war 
emergency. Construction of the project was 
undertaken under an agreement signed by 
the city and county of San Diego, the Federal 
Works Agency, the Navy Department, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The Bureau of 
Reclamation’s job was to investigate and 
plan the project, and the Navy’s job was to 
build it. Asa result of direct, positive action 
all along the line, the project was completed 
and d_livered water to the city’s supply sys- 
tem in December 1947, just in time to meet 
the drought this year. Without the aque- 
duct San Diego would have faced disaster. 

The rule, however, is that years of plan- 
ning must go before. 

More and more emphasis has been placed 
on the Federal irrigation program. For the 
fiscal year 1948 the irrigation program has 
total funds of about $200,000,000 available for 
initiation or continuation of construction on 
43 projects and units. Estimates for the next 
fiscal year are $257,000,000. 

Our reclamation program should be placed 
on a long-range base, both in planning and 
appropriations, to maintain a sound national 
program commensurate with the needs. 

These western projects, as I have pointed 
out, have proved a good investment, not only 
in benefits to the people but in their repay- 
ment ability. One figure tells the story. 
The value of crops raised last year on recla- 
mation lands exceeded the money spent for 
purely irrigation works during the entire 46 
years of Reclamation’s history. 

If we are to meet rising population rates, 
maintain good standards of living, and make 
up for the loss of land from soil depletion 
and erosion, we must make more good acres 
useful through irrigation. 

To summarize, I have sketched briefly the 
rise of the reclamation program, transition 
from the single-purpose project through the 
multiple-purpose into the river-basin devel- 
opment. I have offered interbasin transfer 
of waters as a possibility for alleviating 
drought conditions and have given facts to 
support the statement that our reclamation 
program is a sound investment. 

We in the Department of the Interior are 
proud of the 46-year achievement of Recla- 
mation, but we fully realize that the success 
of its program has resulted from the splendid 
cooperation of the States, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and others in the planning and con- 
struction of multiple-purpose reservoirs 
throughout the West. 

We look forward in the Department of the 
Interior to the continued friendly relations 
and support of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, which for many years has 
concerned itself with the orderly and pro- 
gressive development of the rivers and water- 
ways of the Nation, 
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Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomh, 
of West Virginia, Before the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by me before the Indiana Re- 
publican Editorial Association at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on February 21, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a real honor for me to come to Indiana 
to meet with the Republican editors of this 
State. I know you are good editors because 
you are Republicans and I will say to you 
that the country needs you very much in 
this fateful time. 

I am aware of the immense influence that 
you have in directing the thinking and in 
molding the public opinions of the Ameri- 
can people. That thinking is the mark by 
which this Government by people shapes 
its course. The trust that is yours is a very 
great one, and I have firm faith that it will 
be discharged with that integrity and cour- 
age so essential to making the truth known, 
so that we may indeed chart a wise and sane 
course. 

The force of the printed word was so 
pointedly brought home to me by a judge of 
a high court, who, after reading the contents 
of a brief, told the story of a young country 
boy who, having finished a thrilling, hair- 
raising book, laid it down with a sigh and 
remarked: “Well, I would never have be- 
lieved it if I hadn’t seen it in print.” 

Indiana is an appropriate place for this 
gathering tonight. Indiana is typical in 
many ways of our great country with its 
combinations of booming industry and fer- 
tile farm land. Indiana has been more than 
typical in that it has been a leading State 
in the move toward sound principles of gov- 
ernment under the Republican Party. It is 
helping to lead the country forward to 
sounder ground after a temporary dalliance 
with the sirens of the New Deal. 

I see here my old friend, Ray Willis, with 
whom I served in the Senate. I greet him 
with warm affection. I know his work and 
I know his devotion to his country. He 
helped to start us back upon the path of 
genuine freedom. He is a great patriot; 
and I respect and admire him so much. He 
is now in his old and beloved profession of 
the newspaper world. He is a tower of 
strength in this land. 

Such men as your able and distinguished 
Senators HOMER CAPEHART and WILLIAM JEN- 
NER and your Governor, Ralph Gates, are 
demonstrating daily what it means to the 
citizens of your State and to this Nation to 
place in office men who believe in the prin- 
ciples of a free and independent people. 

CHARLIE HALLECK and the other members 
of the Indiana Republican delegation in the 
House have set an example for the rest of 
us. They are always on the job and they 
stick to the principles of the voters who 
elected them. 

What Indiana has done to restore sane and 
efficient government, the rest of the Nation 
is on its way to doing. 

We made the first step in 1946 by return- 
ing the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to the people. This year we are going 











the rest of the way and place the adminis- 
tration in the hands of those who will have 
due regard for the people of our own coun- 
try, for the maintenance of our liberties 
under sound laws, and who will administer 
the laws of Congress so as to carry out their 
true purpose and intent. This means and 
requires the election of a Republican Presi- 
t. 

Thee are many in the great Democratic 
Party who believe as we do, but they have 
been seized by the New Dealers who have 
the power to select their candidates and to 
dominate their councils and to mold their 
policies; so, therefore, the restoration of 
sound government to this country becomes 
the task of the Republican Party, and our 
party stands ready to meet that call. 

A very great debt of gratitude is owed to 
editors like you, who were among the first to 
point out the dangers of the New Deal phi- 
losophies. Even when yours were voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness you kept on explaining 
to your readers the inevitable consequences 
of dangerous acts of government and the 
eventual domination of the people by New 
Deal thinking. You told them that deficit 
financing and dilution of the currency meant 
that the value of the dollar would be cut in 
its purchasing power and that inflation 
would come. You told them that pitting one 
class against another meant a divided Nation, 
with groups arraying themselves against 
each other, making issues that had never ex- 
isted before and raising hate among men of 
the same Nation. You told them that free- 
dom of the individual was dependent upon 
man being free to live his own life, with due 
respect and recognition of that right in oth- 
ers; that freedom meant the right of a man 
to make his own way, to own his home, to 
rear his family, and to give his children a 
chance to earn the rewards of their own ef- 
forts without ceilings over their heads or 
government bars across their paths. 

That is freedom. But it can never be 
gained under a government that would dom- 
inate the efforts and the enterprise of men 
and place them in limited molds under the 
edicts of policy makers in Washington, 

It must be gratifying to you to see that 
your words have borne fruit. But the results 
of your work have come none too soon. 

We have started on our way in this country 
with a Republican Congress. We will be 
really upon our way with the election of a 
Republican President this year. The people 
of our land can never receive the full benefits 
of sound government until the administrators 
of law are in harmony with the purpose and 
the intent of the statutes that are passed. 
The benefits of sound and helpful laws can 
never reach the people unless those who ad- 
minister them carry their true purpose into 
effect. Therefore let the people of this coun- 
try know that if they really desire to go on to 
success toward the restoration of sound gov- 
ernment that it is necessary to return the 
Presidency to a Republican who is in sym- 
pathy with the laws of the Congress. The 
New Deal can never fill that position. 

Tonight I want to discuss with you in the 
brief time that I have here some of the ob- 
jectives toward which government should 
move, and that means the objectives toward 
which our party should move. I would rather 
talk about what I believe we should do rather 
than talk too much of the wrongs in govern- 
ment of the past several years. The people 
are begining to know right much about them. 
And while it may be necessary to cite some 
instances to demonstrate just what must be 
avoided, yet let our thoughts tonight turn 
primarily toward an aggressive and positive 
course. 

The first goal is the restoration of true free- 
dom to our people and the recognition again 
of the dignity and strength and position of 
the individual citizen. In less than 2 years we 
have come a long way, and that progress is 
attributable to the demand of the people that 
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restraints be lifted from them and the action 
of the Republican Congress in harmonious 
answer to that demand. Such a position 
naturally places us in direct conflict with the 
New Deal idea of a policed state. 

For contrast, let us review some situations 
that we do not want to return. During the 
days of war, when all the forces of the Nation 
were directed toward the winning of the com- 
bat, the people of this country willingly gave 
up those liberties they had enjoyed as Ameri- 
can citizens in their personal lives and sub- 
mitted themselves to the strict direction of 
their Government. This was right, because 
every force and every power that we had was 
directed at one end—toward the crushing of 
a foreign enemy. 

But when war ended people began to look 
to a restoration of freedom in their lives. 
The New Deal in office had felt the power of 
controls. It played to those little groups of 
men who want to dominate the lives and the 
conditions of their countrymen. It was not 
ready to return, and is not yet ready to re- 
turn, the citizens of this country to free lives. 
There, indeed, is the issue. 

If I were asked to name the two elements 
which have contributed most to the great- 
ness of this country, I would say: First, that 
we had here a land bountifully blessed by the 
Almighty with natural resources; with the de- 
posits of the earth; the fertility of the fields; 
the power of the streams; and the wealth of 
the forests. And, secondly, we had given to 
us by the wise and thoughtful founders of 
this Nation a Government that has permitted 
the people to use that natural wealth for the 
benefit of all. Both of those gifts to us are 
necessarily a complement to each other and 
are of basic value for our progress. 

Many other lands have been endowed with 
even greater natural wealth—Russia, China, 
India—but in those lands freedom under 
government was unknown. A man or a 
group of men ruled and the wealth of the 
land was used not for the well-being of the 
people but for the enrichment of the rulers. 
In those countries we see in clear picture the 
controlled citizens—the dominating govern- 
ment—the policed state—with the proved re- 
sult that generations of the people failed to 
progress; failed to have the benefits of the 
country’s wealth, and lived in backwardness, 
in meanness, and often in want, and hate 
stirred their hearts. 

That same result will eventually come to 
any people under such domination, regard- 
less of the name that you give the form of 
government. 

So the Republican Party must keep the 
people free from unjust Government con- 
trols. That freedom must come from us and 
come now. The threat of controls continues. 
This very year the President declared his 
position in asking for the power of control 
over the wages of men, over prices, and in the 
rationing of our commodities when he spoke 
before the Congress on the state of the Nation 
in January. 

The state of the Nation is not too bright 
now—and the view will be dim and murky if 
that thinking in Government long continues. 
Real service to the well-being of America 
awaits our taking over. 

The high cost of living has been a matter 
of great concern in every household. That 
is naturally so and prices are too high. 

Very recently we have seen some of those 
prices level off. I hope that it is a healthy 
settling down of prices on those basic com- 
modities so much needed for daily living and 
in the rebuilding of our country to meet the 
needs of many people. 

Prices will be high as long as there is 
scarcity here. As long as we ship out of this 
country excessive supplies of those things 
needed here we will have that scarcity and 
consequent high prices. 

At this time and for several years past the 
President of the United States has had in 
his power complete control, through the issu- 
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ance of licenses, of the kind and quantity 
of materials that are sent out of America. 
Yet there has been disregard for the needs of 
our own people and a failure to look to the 
maintenance of the strength of this country. 
Congress cannot administer laws—that is 
for the administrative officers. The only 
thing that Congress could do would be to 
ceclare a complete embargo against ship- 
ments out of this country, and we do not 
want that. 

The great mills and farms and mines of 
America can supply the needs of this coun- 
try and have a reasonable surplus to sell in 
foreign trade. I want this country to have 
its foreign trade; but the shipments abroad 
must be definitely tied into and based upon 
consideration for those basic needs here. 
Under the control of the present administra- 
tion greater shipments abroad of some com- 
modities were made in 1947 than in 1946. In 
time of need of materials in this country 
there is no sound basis to grant excessive 
supplies to other nations to free them from 
controls and create scarcities and situations 
here that would require controls to be placed 
upon our own people. That course is the 
way of the New Deal. Why would they free 
others and enslave our own people under 
Government dictation? Is this the kind of 
liberalism of which the President spoke last 
Thursday night? The time has come for 
policies and practices that will assure free- 
dom and progress here in America. This we 
can do and still take a substantial part in 
world trade. 

The policy nrust be abandoned of having 
our own Officials place upon the back of the 
heavily burdened American people an un- 
reasonable proportion of the cost of any 
international undertaking. 

Soon the workers and the mills of this 
country are going to be in competition with 
those in other lands. Due regard must be 
had for this situation. Yet recently we 
have seen the present administration lower 
the tariffs more and more to the disad- 
vantage of the American producer. 

Under the reciprocal trade agreements 
which were recently concluded through the 
State Department we have seen the protec- 
tion taken from the glass worker and the 
pottery worker and the plants of this coun- 
try. The protection of aluminum produc- 
tion here has been reduced to the maximum 
extent of 50 percent by recent agreements 
concluded by this administration. Such a 
course cannot go on if we expect to main- 
tain our own people at work at good pay and 
to keep up the production of this land. Yes, 
we want foreign trade, but we will have 
nothing to trade if our places of manufac- 
ture are dried up through failure to protect 
them in the great markets of the world. 

I am advised that fruits, and particularly 
apples, have been a subject of lowered tariff 
duties that will greatly injure that industry 
and may destroy it. As an example, under 
an agreement with our neighbor Canada, to 
the north, Canada may ship her apples into 
America against a tariff of 12'4 cents, but 
American apples go to Canada against a 
tariff of 39 cents a bushel. There seems to 
be no fairness in this. : 

Take the St. Lawrence canal and power 
project recently debated in Congress. In it 
we saw another example of an unfair divi- 
sion of ccst against the taxpayers of our 
country. All this falls upon the backs of our 
own people—today burdened with a national 
debt of more than $2,000 for each family. 
Let dealing with others be fair and let our 
own Government give due consideration to 
the interests of the American citizens. 

The Republican Party will strive for the 
maintenance of peace and the avoidance of 
Wars and involvements of this country in in- 
ternational conflict. It will take every step 
short of svsrendering its own sovereignty 
and its own strength in the freedom of its 
people to attain this end.- 
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The Republican Party, while advocating 
peace and lending the efforts of this country 
toward the settlement of men’s disputes, 
will recognize the course of history and the 
natural frailties of men, who, forgetting pro- 
testations of peace, may make war. There- 
fore, this Nation must remain strong in 
armed forces upon the water, upon the land, 
and in the air. 

An effective and efficient Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Corps must be kept alive and alert 
with refresher courses from year to year, 
The great National Guard system of this 
country should be fostered and enlarged 
thrcughout the several States and given 
full support by the National Government. 

We of our party have never recognized 
classes or distinctions among the citizens 
of this country. This is the Government 
of all the people and we will keep it so. 
We will refrain from arraying person against 
person and group against group. 

There is.enough here for all, and the 
policies of Government should be directed 
toward peaceful living within the country 
rather than conflict and strife for tempo- 
rary political gain. 

There is one segment of our population, 
however, to which an exception may well 
be made, and I refer to those young men 
who were taken from their homes, from 
their ambitions, from the paths of peece 
upon which they had set with hearts and 
minds bent on success, and were placed in 
the armed services of this country. It seems 
to me that the people and the Govern- 
ment owe these veterans the highest consid- 
eration and the soundest aid that can be 
given. But I want to say that any gift 
that may be awarded them by way of an 
attempt to compensate for the time they 
lost out of their lives will be but a bauble 
and useless tinsel if we do not maintain 
here a country that permits them to make 
their own way, to gain the fruits of their 
ambitions and their labor, and to gain re- 
wards according to their own achievement, 
and to be free from regimental orders that 
would mold their lives under governmental 
commands. 

The Republican Party will move toward 
the reduction of governmental expenditures 
to be effected through consolidation of gov- 
ernmental facilities and bureaus that have 
grown up like weeds in a neglected field. 
It will be true reorganization with a lessen- 
ing of costs and a lessening of the number 
on the pay rolls of Government. Then we 
can move toward reduction of the levies 
upon our people and proceed to pay off the 
great debt under which we labor. 

The majority party, the party of the Re- 
publicans, has within the last year twice 
passed bills for the reduction of taxes upon 
the individuals of this country and twice 
those bills have been destroyed and pre- 
vented from becoming law by the veto of 
the Chief Executive. . Regardless of what 
criticisms have been hurled at the provi- 
sions of those bills, we know that they 
would have lessened the taxes of all people. 

Today there is pending before the Senate, 
having already been passed by the House of 
Representatives, a tax bill that will be a 
great help to the people and particularly to 
those with lesser incomes, those with fami- 
lies, and those who have reached an age 
where there is less promise of expanding or 
growing income. 

This new bill increases the personal ex- 
emption from $500 to $600; it grants 30- 
percent reduction in the taxes on lesser in- 
comes after these exemptions are taken. 
Under this measure husband and wife would 
have the right to use divided incomes as a 
basis for taxes, thus assuring further saving 
to the family. A special exemption of $1,200 


is granted to all persons of 65 years of age 
or more; and a special exemption of $1,200 
is granted to blind people. 


This is the plan of the Republican Party 
s0 that our people may have more of their 
own money for their own use to meet their 
obligations in life and, better still, to save 
if that can be done. In saving is found the 
greatest security of everyone, wherever they 
may be. 

There is a severe clash today in the politi- 
cal thinking of men throughout the world. 
Names such as communism, fascism, and 
totalitarianism have been used. Basically 
they are all the same in that those in gov- 
ernment have complete domination over the 
lives and fortunes of their people. 

In America the Government was intended 
to be the people’s government; and the Re- 
publican Party will keep it that way. 

That some of this foreign thinking has 
taken root here cannot be soundly doubted. 
If any should have doubt on that point let 
him read the statement of J. Edgar Hoover, 
of the FBI, before the American Legion con- 
vention and read the records of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. 

Those of that faith constitute an unend- 
ing threat to the life of America. They 
would not stay here long under a Republican 
administration. The soil for their growth 
here has been too fertile. They must go— 
and they must go now. They shall not find 
a resting place longer in this country. 

The Government has poured approxi- 
mately $22,000,000,000 of the money of the 
American people into Europe since the close 
of the war. Some of that was done under 
the form of loans—much of it as outright 
gifts. History gives little assurance of the 
repayment of any of it. Some was for the 
purpose of relieving suffering. Much was 
to sustain existing governments and re- 
build the economy of those countries. 
There can be no doubt that much of that 
money was flagrantly wasted and that some 
of it never reached the purpose for which it 
was sent there. 

Neither this Nation nor any other can 
long survive such a course. While we meas- 
ure the amount in dollars the real burden 
is the taking of the commodities produced 
here from our vanishing stores of natural 
wealth. 

Any dealing with other nations should be 
upon a sound business basis. This Govern- 
ment has no right to give away the wealth 
of our people. 

Where we can without injury to our own 
citizens loan credit or money that may well 
be done. But such loans should be upon a 
basis of at least equal benefit to America. 
There should be a return and a repayment 
of it in some form assured to us. No other 
way can be sound. 

Following this course of dishing out money 
under a great WPA for the world will not 
be of lasting value to the recipients and will 
not strengthen them to oppose communism, 
Such a plan must end. 

Where there is hunger or suffering any- 
where in the world the heart of America 
will respond with liberality within its means. 

But the present aid-to-the-world plan is 
not for the purpose of relieving hunger or 
famine. It is primarily to build the econ- 
omy of other nations. America cannot carry 
the world upon the backs of its people. If 
aid is to be given it must be upon a sound, 
business basis and with a mutuality of re- 
turned benefits to this country. 

Twenty-two billions have been spent and 
still the demand comes for more. There is 
no end in sight. Such spending must cease 
if our own country is to remain solvent and 
strong. 

Another illustration shows the way of the 
policed state which we must avoid: 

Just a little over a year ago the Chief 
Executive, with New Deal thinking, said to 
the working man of America, and sought 
to have the idea placed in the statutes of 
this country, that regardless of age, regard- 
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less of where he might be, regardless of his 
reasons as a free man, that if he quit his 
job he was to ke placed in the Army and 
subjected to the severity of court martial, 
Have the working people of America for- 
gotten that? That was not freedom. Can 
we fail to see in that course the philosophy 
of the Nev Deal—a plan of governmental 
force over the individual in the way he 
should make his living and order his life? 

And yet the advocate of that measure, 
which was defeated by a solid Republican 
stand against it, later vetoed and opposed a 
law that sought to find a way whereby the 
disputes of men over labor issues might be 
promptly settled, and that would permit 
those who desired to work to continue their 
work and maintain their incomes. 

Some thoughtlessly called this new law 
a “slave labor bill.” Wherein, in truth, 
would slavery have been—under the bill of 
the President to force men to work under 
military command and threat of court mar- 
tial; or the law that the Congress passed 
over the President’s veto which gave men 
the right to seek work without getting per- 
mission from anyone, that recognized the 
right of men to have their unions, to bar- 
gain for better wages and better conditions 
of work, that respected the integrity of con- 
tract, and preserved for the individual the 
right to stop his work or to continue his work 
as he pleases? 

I have faith that when the facts are made 
known that men will find in these amend- 
ments a true recognition of the liberty of 
the American citizen to make his own way, 
free from the command of any man in power, 
in or out of government. 

You of the press can do so much in con- 
veying the facts to the people. That is all 
that can be done. Then we must have faith 
in the understanding of our people that they 
will look to the truth and that they will 
not be misguided by epithets or the unrea- 
soned charges of any man. I have that faith 
in the thinking of the American people; that 
they will see good where it exists and that 
they will not be moved by demagogic appeal 
of men who would try to assert power over 
them. 

If it be found that this, or any other law 
that may be enacted, should work injustice 
or inequities, then let it be repealed or 
amended as to those parts under which 
wrongs may result. But let there be a fair 
trial of the law. 

The amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act were passed in 1947 and have 
not yet been in effect long enough to per- 
mit mature judgment upon the results of 
them. However, there are facts which I have 
taken from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD that I 
give to you. Those facts indicate that these 
amendments, which have been given the 
name of the Taft-Hartley law, have, in effect, 
brought about benefits to the workers and 
have helped in the maintenance of industrial 
peace in this country. A deep impression 
comes out of a contrast between 1947, the 
date of passage, and 1946, before passage of 
the law. 

The average worker in 1947 earned $72 
more than he did in 1946 because of the op- 
portunity to have more days of work. In 
1946 the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that 4,600,000 workers in this country lost 
an average of 25 days because of strikes and 
work stoppages; whereas, in 1947, only 
2,200,000 workers lost through strikes, and 
their loss was an average of but 16 days; 
the difference meant steadier employment 
and better incomes. 

There were 1,385 fewer work stoppages in 
1947 than in 1946. This certainly indicates 
that this new law has not harmed the worker. 
It shows an increase in income for him and 
more settled conditions of employment. 

It makes little difference how much a man 
may earn by the day or the hour if he is de- 
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ved of the opportunity to do his work 
a at the end of the year he finds that his 
income has been small. 

Most men and women of this country de- 
sire to work and to make their own way 
and to improve their incomes. Every step 
should be taken to safeguard that desire and 
to afford opportunities to those who seek 
to work and improve their conditions. 

You, who direct the great and influential 
press, can do so much in leading this coun- 
try to soundness in thinking and in govern- 
ment. Yours is an important task, an im- 
mense responsibility in service to your coun- 
try. In this day of clashing ideas you can 
hold high a beacon light that will help guide 
us straight through all confusion to a set- 
tled and sound course, 

To you that call rings out in the name of 
America. It is the call to the Republican 
Party of today—a living, vigorous party, de- 
voted to the security of our people now and 
for the future—devoted to a peaceful and 
progressive Nation—devoted to fair dealing 
between men and Nations. I have firm faith 
that you will respond with great and helpful 
leadership to that call, as our party moves 
forward in high and needed service in gov- 
ernment for the security and welfare of our 
free people, 





A Questionable Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have called the attention 
of Congress and the people of the United 
States to the conduct of the Nuremberg 
trials in Germany under the guidance 
of well-known leftwingers and ideolo- 
gists like Josiah Dubois, and so forth. 
These trials have made every effort to 
besmirch American businessmen, and, 
by implication, what America stands for. 
They have served to demonstrate to the 
German people that the United States is 
still under the influence of the Morgen- 
thau get-tough-with-Germany plan, 
while the Soviet Union is adopting a more 
placatory attitude to win over the Ger- 
man people. 

At the outset the tribunal refused to 
adopt a clear-cut definition of what con- 
stitutes aggression, for fear of offending 
the sensibilities of the Soviet Govern- 
ment now engaged in trampling down 
and crushing the democracies of Europe. 

Prosecutions have been directed par- 
ticularly against those who might be of 
assistance in the task of stabilizing con- 
ditions in Germany in cooperation with 
the United States. 

More sinister than these diversionary 
tactics, however, is the most recent de- 
cision of the United States war crimes 
tribunal to the effect that— 

The obedience of a soldier is not the obe- 
dience of the automaton. A soldier is a 
reasoning agent. It is a fallacy of wide- 
spread consumption that a soldier is required 
to do everything his superior officers order 
him to do, The subordinate is bound only 
to obey the lawful orders of his superior. 


Follow the implications of this state- 
ment through to a logical conclusion. In 
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effect, it encourages mass disobedience 
of superior officers within our armed 
forces. Implied therein is the threat 
that if the forces of international com- 
munism are victorious, ruthless venge- 
ance will be meted out to those who dare 
to defend their own country and its in- 
terests. It is an invitation to apply the 
Communist slogan, “Turn the imperial- 
ist war into civil war.” 

The person or persons who are respon- 
sible for this formulation should be se- 
verely disciplined. Let me cite by way of 
illustration the impression this statement 
made upon a veteran as quoted in the 
Washington Post of April 14, 1948: 


BLIND OBEDIENCE 


In Nuremberg Germany, recently SS (Elite 
Guard) officers were charged with killing 
persons referred to by the Nazis as Asiatic 
inferiors. The defense pleaded innocent on 
the ground that they had acted under orders 
from Hitler. The United States war crimes 
tribunal waived this aside and _ said: 
“The obedience of a soldier is not the obe- 
dience of an automaton. A soldier is a rea- 
soning agent. It is a fallacy of widespread 
consumption that a soldier is required to do 
everything his superior officers order him to 
do. The subordinate is bound only to obey 
the lawful orders of his superior.” 

Who is to say whther or not the given 
order is lawful? Is the subordinate to re- 
quire to go back to his bunk, look up the 
law on the subject, and if he believes the 
order is not lawful, so report back to his 
superior and decline to obey? Of course, the 
fact that he probably would be shot for not 
obeying the order cuts no figure with the 
honorable court. 

Imagine if during a crisis, instead of in- 
stantly obeying to the best of his ability, the 
buck private or gob leisurely wended his way 
to his cot and there read Blackstone on the 
particular subject, or perhaps discussed the 
State code with his buddy. The whole thing 
is utterly silly. I suggest that these alleged 
judges read Tennyson's charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

WILLIAM H. SHIELDS, 

WASHINGTON. 





Florida Veteran Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, most 
veterans are not fully aware of their 
various benefits, privileges, preferences, 
and exemptions, as extended to them, 
under certain circumstances, by the 
laws of the great State of Florida. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present, for 
their information, an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by Jack Robins, de- 
partment adjutant of the Disabled 
American Veterans, post-office box 829, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., which I ask to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Any municipal corporation which owns a 
cemetery in which veterans are buried is 
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authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the United States for the care of the ceme- 
tery or any graves therein and to receive 
funds or other assistance for the care, upkeep, 
and maintenance thereof. 

Municipal corporations owning cemeteries 
in which veterans are buried may accept 
funds for the maintenance of the graves 
therein and convey, sell, or transfer lots to 
the United States. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Residence of military personnel is required 
for the purpose of suits in chancery or actions 
at law. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Free copies of public records for wards of 
the United States Veterans’ Administration 
are furnished under the Uniform Guardian- 
ship Act. 

The Adjutant General is required to fur- 
nish certificates and certified abstracts from 
the records and documents in his office, for 
use in claims, without charge to the claimant. 

Discharge papers of world war veterans are 
to be recorded by the clerk of the circuit court 
free of charge. 

The county assessor of taxes is required to 
“aid, assist, and ascertain person, * * * 
and organizations” entitled to tax exemp- 
tions. 

Boards of county commissioners of Leon 
and Palm Beach Counties are authorized to 
make an annual tax levy for service officers 
for the respective counties. 

The Veterans’ Service Commission is 
charged with the duty of aiding veterans in 
determining claims for compensation, voca- 
tional training, hospitalization, and other 
benefits. 

The Adjutant General is required to assist 
ex-service men and women with claims for 
compensation, hospitalization, vocational 
training, and other benefits or privileges to 
which they are entitled under the laws of 
the United States. 

The Adjutant General is required to assist 
veterans with claims against the United 
States for pension, bounty or back pay. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Institutions of higher learning are urged to 
grant diplomas or degrees to students in the 
senior classes and to give credits to students 
in other classes, at the time of leaving to 
enter military service. 

Certain entrance and graduation require- 
ments may be waived by professional col- 
leges. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Aid is extended to children of persons dis- 
abled in the armed forces during World Wars 
I and II. 

Free tuition is available at a State educa- 
tional or training institution of a secondary 
or college grade for children of deceased or 
disabled World War I veterans. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Continuation of membership is provided in 
the teacher-retirement system, contributions, 
etc., during military service. 

Credit is granted for service in the armed 
forces during World War II under retirement 
system for State officers and employees. 

Extension of certificates of teachers is pro- 
vided during military service and for 6 
months after such service has been com- 
pleted. 

Leaves of absence are given circuit judges 
in certain counties; employees of the county 
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school system; and public officers and em- 
ployees during military service with preser- 
vation of seniority rights, efficiency ratings, 
promotional status and retirement privileges. 
Reinstatement is provided upon termination 
of military service. 

Preference is given to veterans in civil serv- 
ice, merit system, and other competitive ex- 
aminations for public employment. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Reinstatement is provided in labor unions 
after termination of military service. 

Business, occupational, and professional 
licenses are renewed without examination 
following service in the armed forces. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

The Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act 
provides for the appointment of a guardian 
of an incompetent veteran or the minor child 
of a veteran, to receive certain benefits on 
behalf of such ward. 

Provision is made for the appointment of 
a ce srvator or guardian for persons entitled 
to benefits under the War Risk Insurance Act 
and the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

An incompetent veteran may be commit- 
ted to a Federal Hospital under the Union 
Guardianship Act. 

LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 

County commissioners in counties having 
a@ population of not less than 22,303 and not 
more than 22,305 may convey real estate fore- 
closed for nonpayment of taxes to veterans of 
World War II. 

Veterans of World War II are entitled to 
40 acres of public land as homestead upon 
application to the trustees of the internal 
improvement fund. 

Trustees of the internal improvement fund 
are authorized to contract with the Federal 
Government for the purpose of locating re- 
turned soldiers. 

NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 

Credit is given for war service, with refer- 

ence to retirement. 
PENSIONS 

Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans 

or their widows. 









RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 

A bureau of records is provided in the 
office of the adjutant general and the deposit 
of military records, relics, etc., for safekeep- 
ing. 

The record of any veteran who dies or is 
buried within the State must be filed with 
the military department of Florida. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Returning soldiers are invited to locate in 
the State. 

Building and loan associations, etc., may 
make loans to veterans. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS, EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


No tax is required upon cigarettes sold to 
post exchanges or ships service stores for re- 
sale to members of the armed forces. 

Certain disabled veterans are exempt from 
license tax on boats, vessels, schooners, etc., 
used for salt-water fishing. 

Veterans of both World Wars I and II 
and Spanish-American War are exempt from 
business or occupational license fees to the 
amount of $50. 

License tax exemption is extended to dis- 
abled veterans employed in connection with 
the operation of race tracks, or frontons for 
the exhibition of jai-alai or pelota. 

All licenses held by members of the armed 
forces and granted by the administrative 
board of the State are continued during ac- 
tive military service and for 6 months after 
discharge, without payment of required fees. 

Certificates of tax sales on homes of Con- 
federate veterans and their widows are can- 
ceied. 
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Property of the American Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations is exempt from tax. 

Exemption of property to the value of 
$500 is extended to disabled veterans. 

Homes, clubhouses, hospitals, and other 
property owned by veterans’ organizations in 
Volusia County are exempt from State, 
county, and municipal taxes. 

Servicemen are exempted from filing ap- 
plication for homestead tax exemption; re- 
ductions are permitted where tax is errone- 
ously assessed. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATION 


Articles of incorporation cannot be issued 
by the secretary of state to any veterans’ 
organization whose name contains the words 
“Legion,” “Foreign,” “Spanish,” or “Disabled,” 
without first obtaining approval of the na- 
tional headquarters of any congressionally 
recognized veterans’ organization whose 
name contains such words. Articles of as- 
sociations which do not have approval of 
the national association must be amended. 

Penalties are imposed for the unauthor- 
ized wearing or use of insignia, badges, and 
so forth of the American Legion, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and of certain other 
organizations. 

Tax exemption of property of veterans’ 
organizations is provided; ch. 23075 is ap- 
plicable to Volusia County only. 

Many of these laws have been enacted 
through the sponsorship and cooperative 
effort of the DAV and other veteran organi- 
zations. 

At the present time the DAV has some 26 
chapters throughout the State of Florida, 
most of which maintain volunteer or part- 
time service and employment officers to as- 
sist veterans with their problems in their 
own communities. 

In addition to this service on a local level, 
the DAV maintains full-time national serv- 
ice officers at the two Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional offices; four under the direc- 
tion of Albert Cuervo at Pass-a-Grille Beach, 
and three under the direction of Samuel A. 
Hoopes at Miami. 

These DAV experts extend all types of 
service to veterans and their dependents, 
free of charge, more particularly in the de- 
velopment and prosecution of their justi- 
fiable claims for various benefits to which 
they may be lawfully entitled under exist- 
ing Federal and State laws. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAY 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active mem- 
bership in the DAV is open only to those 
Americans whose bodies bear the scars of 
wounds or injuries, or the blight of ailments 
or disabilities incurred during, or by reason 
of, active duty during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled 
veterans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if born before 
Jan. 1, 1902), in cash, or by a down payment 
of $5, or more, plus such installments as will 
complete payment of the full fee by the end 
of the second succeeding fiscal year (end- 
ing on June 30), after which, if not fully 
paid, a carrying charge of $5 per year would 
accrue. A growing percentage are becom- 
ing DAV life members. Annual membership 
is available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records and publishes the Dis- 



































































abled American Veterans’ semimonthly news. 
paper, containing accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation of interests and of value to disabled 
veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience in 
various local, State, and National DAV activi- 
ties, which qualify him to lead an organiza- 
tion composed exclusively of America’s dis- 
abled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization and editor of its 
newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 
is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati, the Fifty- 
third Union Trust Co., has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the 
DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, the 
DAV Service Foundation. Officials handling 
funds have always been adequately bonded 
by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., which was acquired by the organization 
in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
my good friend Millard W. Rice. In addition 
to these service departments, the DAV service 
headquarters has its office manager, John E. 
Feighner, as assistant national adjutant. All 
of these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war-wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of 
the Veterans’ Administration, under the 
limitations and restrictions of existing law, 
as legalistically interpreted and as adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
Officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and most, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worthwhile 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran's 
abilities have been matching with the re- 
quirements of the job, rather than stressing 
his disabilities. It has been demonstrated 
by the employment record of such disabled 
veterans that they have a low absentee 
record, a low turn-over record, a low acci- 
dent record, and a higher efficiency and pro- 
duction record. It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice be made for 
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those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 


war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, de- 
pendent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, that if they, too, should be so unfortu- 
nate they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a disabled veteran of World War I, I 
am proud to be amember of the DAV. Itisa 
pleasure for me to commend its service pro- 
gram and I am sure it merits the considera- 
tion and support of the entire country. 





The Federal Judiciary—the International 
Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
an address which I was privileged to de- 
liver before the Bar Association of St. 
Louis at its annual dinner at the Chase 
Hotel in St. Louis on April 16, 1848. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


FREE MEN AND A FREE JUDICIARY 


Mr. President, fellow Americans, it is a 
joy and honor for me to meet with you here 
today. I have a high respect and a warm 
personal regard for your distinguished Sena- 
tors, Senator Forrest C. DONNELL and Sena- 
tor JAMES P. Kem. Senator DONNELL is a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am chairman, and he makes an out- 
standing and conscientious contribution to 
the work of the committee. Both my friends 
have what it takes. They have character, 
ability, and common sense. I have had oc- 
casion also to work from time to time with 
various members of your House delegation, 
and I have always been impressed with the 
caliber of the statesmen which Missouri 
sends to Washington. And while I some- 
times disagree with his policies, I do have 
a friendly regard also for that Missourian 
whom I first knew when he was a Member of 
the Senate, the distinguished first citizen 
of the land, President Harry S. Truman. 


INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY RELATES TO FOREIGN 
SITUATION 


Your president, Mr. Coburn, suggested that 
my speech should deal with the subject of 
appointments to the Federal judiciary and 
that I refer to the international situation. 

I believe that it is possible to discuss both 
of these subjects because it is perfectly ob- 
vious that the international situation in- 
volves the age-old battle between free men 
and slaves, and between the concept of a 


government by law and the concept of a 
government by men. Freedom and govern- 
ment by law are possible only when there is 
a strong, freedom-loving, independent ju- 
diciary. Without it, free men and free in- 
stitutions and free government cannot sur- 
vive. 
THE MISSION BEFORE US AS INDIVIDUALS 

You and I as individuals are called unto 
a high purpose, unto a noble mission, in 
this critical hour in the history of the hu- 
manrace. All about us, the old institutions, 
the great landmarks, are being challenged 
by the fierce force that is known as world 
communism. It is up to us here in this land 
to revitalize our own concepts of liberty, to 
invigorate our own practice of law, so that 
it becomes an unfolding, growing, evolving 
thing—contributing to the finer and higher 
standards of life. 

It is our function, yours and mine, to 
combat dry rot in the law, thus the better 
to serve our country. What greater chal- 
lenge could there exist for the individual 
lawyer than this, that he be adequate to his 
role as a leader (for I am speaking to lead- 
ers) today in this hour of crisis. 

Well, how are we going to do this? 

First. We must conceive of ourselves as 
servants, I personally am a public servant, 
but each of us is a servant of America, of 
this constitutional Republic of checks and 
balances. 

Second. We must realize the very nature 
of the Republic—that it is a dynamic, rep- 
resentative system composed of three sep- 
arate and coequal branches of Government— 
an independent legislative, executive branch, 
and judiciary. It is up to us to fulfill the 
dream of the founding fathers and maintain 
inviolate each of these three branches of 
Government. I will have more to say about 
this later, particularly as to the violation of 
some of the independence of the judiciary. 

But what does this mean in our personal 
lives? How can you and I combat the dry 
rot that would infect us personally? How 
can we maintain our own checks and bail- 
ances so that we are adequate to the great 
tasks before us? 

I should like to give to you the lessons 
which I feel I have learned in the course of 
my own experience as a lawyer, as a district 
attorney, and as a public servant in the Sen- 
ate, during these last 9 years. I have found 
these lessons not only in my personal life 
but in the lives of my colleagues and some 
of the greatest men of American history, 
notably Abraham Lincoln. 


THREE SAFETY VALVES FOR OUR PERSONAL LIVES 

Lincoln, as I see it, was able to maintain 
his balance because he utilized three re- 
leases, three safety valves, to release pressure 
in hours of crisis. 

What were those three safety valves? They 
are releases which you and I can utilize in 
our everyday lives. They are, as I see them, 
humor, prayer, and a selfless devotion to 
country. By humor, we mean the ability to 
laugh at the situations we face; yes, at our- 
selves. To find in the serious work of the 
day opportunity for a bit of good cheer, to 
see the bright side of things, to see the sun 
coming through the clouds. I have seen men 
crack up because they lacked the ability to 
laugh at themselves and with others. I 
am not suggesting that humor should dic- 
tate our actions, but I am suggesting that 
humor should fill our personal lives as much 
as possible, whether we be lawyers, judges, 
or everyday citizens. That was the point I 
tried to make in my little book on congres- 
sional humor, Laughing With Congress, with 
which some of you might be familiar. 

By prayer, I mean reaching out for the 
eource of infinite power which is all-present, 
all-knowing, all-wise, all-seeing, which is 
ever available to each of us. Lincoln knew 
how to utilize prayer. Lincoln would not 
hesitate to pray in Cabinet meetings. Who, 
then, are you and I to spurn prayer—in our 
relatively humbler lives? 
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GETTING MORE EFFICIENCY THROUGH GOD 


We have been told by eminent psychol- 
ogists that if we were to devote a fraction of 
our work day, perhaps 15 minutes, to 
thoughts of the Divine, that is about us and 
within us, to reach out for this invisible 
power which is always available for us, we 
could increase our working efficiency by 
many percent. Not only that, but we could 
bring into our lives that peace, that harmony, 
that understanding for which we were meant. 
We could banish the negative fears, the 
doubts, the anxieties, which seem to fill so 
much of these times. 


DEVOTION TO COUNTRY 


Lastly, I believe perhaps the greatest va'ue 
is to lose ourselves in selfless love of country, 
for, as we are told, it is by losing ourselves 
that we gain for ourselves. It is by recogniz- 
ing our supreme obligation to our land and 
to our future that we are best able to serve ~ 
our personal ends. 

We know that we are but the heirs of a 
great system of freedom which men have 
evolved through the centuries, not only in 
our own land, but in all other lands. We 
are but the temporary possessors of this great 
legacy. It is the supreme challenge to us 
to pass on ail that we inherited—vital 
dynamic, unimpaired. 

The dry rot of indolence, inefficiency, fear 
can infect nations, can infect legal systems, 
and can infect our personal lives; and it is‘ 
up to each of us—vitally, dynamically, to 
antidote it with the positive forces which I 
have suggested. 

This, then, I believe, is the personal mes- 
sage that each of us should take to our 
hearts and apply in our everyday lives. 


INTELLIGENT JUDICIAL SELECTION VITAL TO 
INDEFENDENT JUDICIARY 


You members of the Bar Association of St. 
Louis and Missouri have made a great con- 
tribution to the creation and maintenance 
of a free and independent judiciary. As we 
know, judges have been chosen by the politi- 
cal election methed in some 35 States. This 
is the system which had its beginnings in 
the Jacksonian era of the 1830's. 

A century and a half earlier in 1688 after 
James II was driven out of power, the Eng- 
lish people insisted on a new level of inde- 
pendence for the judiciary. We know that 
prior to the Revolution of 1688, the commis- 
sion of an English judge read that his ten- 
ure of office was “at the pleasure of the 
King.” We know that judges who refused 
to follow the King’s will lost their offices. 
The Federal Act of 1701 established that a 
judge’s commission should thereafter read, 
“during good behavior.” 

The English judiciary, as we know, became 
a bulwark for English liberties during the 
past two centuries. 

We know also that the men who wrote our 
Constitution knew about the revolution of 
1€838. They had examples in our own coun- 
try. They had seen colonial judges con- 
trolled by the King. In the Declaration of 
Independence our founding fathers com- 
plained that “he has made judges dependent 
upon his will alone for the tenure of their 
office and the amount and payment of their 
salary.” 

The founding fathers believed, as stated in 
the Federalist papers, that “independence of 
judges is equally requisite to guard the Con- 


* stitution and the rights of individuals.” 


With this background, the founding fathers 
established the plan of selecting Federal 
judges by executive appointment with.con- 
firmation by the Senate and with life tenure 
and as a part of an independent branch of 
our Government. 

Ten of the Original Thirteen States fol- 
lowed this example of life tenure and, in 
fact, in one or two cases preceded it. In a 
few cases also judges were chosen by the 
legislature. In the quarter century follow- 
ing 1830, some 15 States adopted the system 
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of short terms for the judiciary filled by 
popular election. Every State admitted after 
1846 followed that system. Today only 3 
States, all of them being among the original 
13, retain life tenure, and only 2 of them 
have an appointive system in the stricter 
sense. 


JUDICIAL FOPULAR ELECTION RESULTED FROM 
SOCIAL CHANGES 


These changes cccurred during the years 
between 1830 and 1859. The West was grow- 
ing. There was a desire to break up the 
political monopoly of the so-called aristo- 
cratic groups in the older States. There was 
a wave of democratic fervor which swept 
the entire world. It brought universal suf- 
frage to America. 

It resulted in the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 in Europe. Lawyers became unpopular 
because they represented the creditor classes. 
The immigrants who came to this land still 
recalled the whiplash of harsh persecution 
which resulted from the eighteenth century 
struggles for freedom. They remembered the 
barrel-head justice of English and Scotch 
judges. They disagreed with many of the 
rules of common law. 

All of these factors changed our approach 
to the law and to the judiciary. Our new 
State legislatures began to supersede some of 
the rules of common law by statutes, and we 
began electing our judges rather than ap- 
pointing them. 

JUSTICE—THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Justice is the inescapable responsibility of 
sovereignty. Maintaining law and order is 
the inescapable responsibility of sovereignty. 

In our land sovereignty resides in the whole 
body of the people. We settle our private 
disputes in courts presided over by Judges 
who wield the judicial power of a sovereign 
people. The Kings of England did not always 
select judges on the basis of judicial ability. 
In our country, with a more complex social 
order, the need for high judicial standards is 
greater than ever before. 

in the large cities of our land political 
committees usually select the nominees for 
State judicial offices. Thirty-five States elect 
their judges, and some 12 States have had an 
appointive method more or less cOrrespond- 
ing to the Federal system. 

As we know, the American Bar Association 
began its studies as early as 1924, and, as we 
know also, by 1937 the American Bar Associa- 
tion house of delegates had adopted and rec- 
ommended a plan. 


MISSOURI PLAN HAS RESULTED IN IMPROVED 
EFFICIENCY 


Your plan, which is known throughout the 
Nation as the Missouri plan, follows this gen- 
eral organization pattern. Your bar asso- 
ciation and the bar association of the State 
worked on this project for some 4 years, and 
7 or 8 years ago your State amended its con- 
stitution to establish a system of judicial 
selection and tenure with a system falling 
somewhat between elective and appointive 
methods, 

You had as your objective the removal of 
jucges from political pot-boiler patronage 
problems and pressure and you made an at- 
tempt to avoid selection wholly through pop- 
ular ballot and executive appointment. You 
had more than a century of experience with 
judges selected on political election methods. 


Your system attempts to eliminate “blind, 





voting” and hand-picked, boss-dominated, 
back-room nominees. 

I am told that your system has stabilized 
the quality of personnel at a higher and more 
uniform level of fitness and capacity for judi- 
cial work. 

It is my understanding that plans similar 
to yours are under active consideration in a 
dozen or more States at the present time. 

In my own State of Wisconsin, just a few 
weeks ago, members of the Milwaukee Bar 


Association were being polled on a proposal 
that the Governor appoint all judges in the 
State from a list of candidates recommended 
by a nominating commission of lawyers and 
laymen, with all of the Governor’s appointees 
subsequently seeking public approval of their 
records as judges in an election. 


INTEGRITY OF FEDERAL JUDICIARY MUST NOT BE 
SHORT-CIRCUITED 


The Federal Constitution provides for the 
appointment of Federal judges by the Presi- 
dent “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” 

For the most part this has resulted in an 
able Federal bench through the century and 
a half of our national existence. 

Occasionally, when the plan has not been 
sufficiently insulated from the pressure of 
political forces, there have, however, been 
short circuits in the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Federal judiciary. 

The last time I had occasion to make a 
survey of the Federal judiciary, I found that 
since 1932—of 231 Federal judges appointed— 
214 were Democrats and 17 were Republicans, 
It seems painfully apparent that political 
allegiance was the one factor which domi- 
nated appointments. 

That, in itself, may not be so important 
as long as all of the appointees measure up 
to sound judicial standards, and as long 
as they do not permit any political philoso- 
phy outside of the American concepts to 
dominate their judicial thinking. 

As required by article III of the Constitu- 
tion, our Federal judges, of course, hold office 
during good behavior. The idea behind this, 
of course, is to make the Federal judiciary 
independent of allinfluence. We know, how- 
ever, as a practical matter, that the outlook 
of the court can still be altered by altering 
the number of judges of a particular court 
or by making resignations very attractive so 
that vacancies result which can be filled by 
men of different views. 


BAR CONSULTATION ON JUDICIAL NOMINEES A 
DESIRABLE AID 


In the Eightieth Congress we began the 
first testing of the plan whereby a committee 
on the judiciary of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation cooperated actively with the Attorney 
General, the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and the State and local bar associations 
in behalf of the selection of Federal judges 
on the basis of their qualifications. 
happy to say that the first test was success- 
ful. It occurred with the nomination of a 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York. The weight of the 
organized bar was put squarely behind the 
nominee of high qualifications in preference 
to a candidate with strong party organiza- 
tional support. -This was a contest between 
partisan selection and nonpartisan selection 
for Federal judicial office, and the qualified 
candidate was nominated and approved. 

I have expressed two aims in connection 
with the work of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee as it relates to judicial appointments: 

First. To seek a balance in the Federal ju- 
diciary. 

Second. To give full weight to the opinions 
of bar groups in relation to integrity, legal 
qualifications, and political philosophy. 

I can see considerable merit in one of the 
proposals recently considered by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, suggesting that we es- 
tablish by law a judicial yardstick of the 
qualifications for appointment to the Federal 
bench, to the end that such appointees be 
citizens of the United States and lawyers 
who have been admitted to the practice for 
a definite period of time before appointments 
and that a reasonable proportion of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court have a definite 
minimum of prior judicial experience in the 
circuit court of appeals, the Federal district 
courts, or the State courts of last resort, and 
that all Federal judges be prohibited from 
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accepting assignments other than judicial 
assignments. . 

The growing practice of putting “the fin. 
ger” on judges to fill executive posts is a 
matter of serious concern. Justices of the 
Supreme VUourt have been stripped of the 
black robes of judicial office and have been 
used in this manner. Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Federal circuit judges, district judges, 
and justices of the Court of Claims have 
been called upon to perform executive and 
other nonjudicial functions. 


EXECUTIVE JOBS FOR JUDGES—AN UNDESIRABLE 
PRACTICE 

Sometimes these assignments result in the 
permanent withdrawal of a judge from the 
Nation’s judiciary. Sometimes a judge is 
merely on “lend-lease” for temporary execu- 
tive duty and then is returned to the bench. 

On still another occasion a judge leaves 
a judicial post to engage in executive activi- 
ties and is subsequently appointed to another 
judgeship, often higher in rank than the one 
previously held. 

Existing law does not provide adequate 
laws of conduct for all of the situations in- 
volved in this practice of shifting judges 
around like ribbon-counter clerks in a de- 
partment store. 

The propriety of taking men from the 
bench to fill executive posts is governed al- 
most entirely by judicial ethics and public 
policy. 

The architects of the Constitution em- 
bodied in the Constitution the vital prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial. They wisely 
gave to each the power to resist encroach- 
ment on the part of the others. 

The strongest of these powers in the case 
of the judiciary is the independence of judges 
maintained by security and tenure of office, 
by fixed salaries, and by a clear delineation 
of jurisdiction. 

“The judiciary,” wrote Hamilton, “is in 
continual jeopardy of being overpowered, 
awed, or influenced by its coordinate 
branches.” 

It is reasonable to assume that it is diffi- 
cult for a judge to maintain his integrity 
and independence if the practice becomes 
common of selecting judges for executive 
positions, carrying exceptional privilege and 
prestige. 

A judge is the human embcdiment of an 
office dedicated to impartial justice and fair 
dealing—an office which must have the high- 
est possible public respect. A judge, like 
Caesar’s wife, must be above suspicion. The 
high standard demanded of the Federal judi- 
ciary and its complete separation from ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches should not 
be subjected to the erosion of exceptions 
The business of Judges is and should remain 
judging. 

There is a list of at least a dozen promi- 
nent Federal judges who have been cleared 
by the President for duties other than those 
of the Federal bench, and the committee, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, in 
July of 1947 formally ordered prepared a 
report which declared that the practice of 
using Federal judges for the position of 
nonjudicial activities, is undesirable, because 
it holds great danger to the independence o! 
the judiciary. 


INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY ESSENTIAL FOR FREE 
GOVERNMENT 

The foundation of our Government is 
based upon the integrity of the individual. 

It has been said that the right to live under 
the rule of law administered by an inde- 
pendent judiciary is one of the lamps ol 
freedom which must be kept trimmed and 
burning bright. 

The only hope for the future of the world 
perhaps lies in a growing consciousness in 
the hearts and minds of the people of the 
world of such a sense of justice that they will 
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willingly submit to government by law and 
under law. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, this, my 
friends, means that there should be increas- 
ing study of the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 

GUARANTIES OF JUDICIAL INDEPENDENCE RAVAGED 
UNDER HITLER 


The greatest single reason for maintain- 
ing an independent judiciary is that without 
it free people and free institutions cannot 
survive. 

In Germany dictatorship brought a num- 
ber of significant departures from the prin- 
ciple of an independent judiciary: 

1. The creation of volks courts, or special 
courts, enabled the German dictatorship to 
take jurisdiction in broad categories. Politi- 
cal crimes, crimes against the administration 
or against the regime, fell into these special 
courts. The judges for these courts were 
specially appointed, and the right of appeal 
from their decisions was severely restricted. 

2, In Germany, under a dictatorship, there 
were exemptions from the jurisdiction of the 
court for certain categories of cases. In this 
group were cases involving crimes committed 
by Jews. Such cases were assigned to the 
authority of the police rather than the 
courts. 

3. The powers of the German minister of 
justice were considerably extended with re- 
gard to changes of jurisdiction or venue. 
This, of course, was a legal sleight-of-hand to 
make a mockery of justice under the law. 

4. The tenure of judges was altered under 
Hitler. Originally, German judges could be 
removed from office only by an orderly disci- 
plinary procedure. But this was changed to 
make their removal subject only to the dis- 
cretion of the Fuehrer. That was true from 
the highest to the lowest court. 

5. Under the German dictatorship, mat- 
ters which were properly within the juris- 
diction of the court were shifted to become 
administration matters. The police, for ex- 
ample, could take a man into protective cus- 
tody and deny him any of his usual legal 
safeguards. 

6. On April 26, 1942, the German Reichstag 
adopted a quitclaim on judicial independ- 
ence, a resolution, which said that the Fueh- 
rer, without being hound by the existing pro- 
visions of law, at any time was the supreme 
master of the court and could compel with 
all means at his disposal, if necessary, judges 
to fulfill their obligations as Hitler inter- 
preted them, and that violations by any Ger- 
man of any obligation could be punished 
without any regard to the so-called vested 
rights. 

Here we had a travesty on justice, justice 
handcuffed to the whims and the hatreds and 
the greed and the reprisals and the insani- 
ties of an egomaniac dictator. 


THE RUSSIAN JUDICIARY AND “CLASS JUSTICE” 


Today we are more concerned than at 
any time since the cessation of hostilities 
in the Second World War with events abroad 
which appear to threaten world peace and 
security. 

Let us consider the Soviet conception of 
the judiciary. 

In the last few days, I have had the op- 
portunity of reviewing some of the notes 
which Dr. Vladimir Gsovski has prepared for 
the use of the University of Michigan in 
connection with a forthcoming publication 
on the Soviet private law. 

The Soviet judiciary system was established 
with the advent of a new economic policy 
in 1922, The peoples courts in Russia which 
had been designed to take the place of the 
revolutionary courts were under constant 
reorganization. The courts tried minor of- 
fenses, but the major part of criminal juris- 
diction was absorbed by the so-called revo- 
lutionary tribunals and the Cheka. Both 
of these institutions proceeded without the 
guidance of any definite substantive law. 


FINAL LIFE-AND-DEATH DECISIONS WITH NO 
APPEAL 

Krylenko, the former Commissar for jus- 
tice, said that “the Cheka established a de- 
facto method of deciding cases without judi- 
cial procedure * * * in a number of 
places the Cheka assumed not only the right 
of final decision but also the right of con- 
trol over the court. Its activities had the 
character of tremendously merciless repres- 
sion and complete secrecy as to what occurred 
within its walis * * * final decisions of 
life and death, with no appeal from 
them * * * werepassed * * * with 
no rules setting the jurisdiction or pro- 
cedure.” 

In Russia the revolutionary tribunals have 
existed apart from the peoples courts, and 
all of them had an indefinite jurisdiction 
over major crimes. Krylenko said: 

“In the jurisdiction of the (revolutionary) 
tribunals complete liberty of repression was 
advocated, while sentencing to death by 
shooting was a matter of everyday practice.” 

With the new economic policy of 1922, the 
peoples courts and the revolutionary tri- 
bunals merged to a certain extent in a new 
judicial system, though the imposition of 
punishment in nonjudicial procedures did 
not come to an end. The Cheka was abol- 
ished but its functions were assigned to a 
new political administration—the GPU, 
which later became the OGPU. The OGPU 
had unlimited power to put to death, though 
this was subsequently altered to some extent. 

By 1934, the OGPU was transformed into 
a federal peoples commissariat for the In- 
terior, which could sentence in a nonjudicial 
procedure, and could undertake its own 
investigations. It could arrest on any crim- 
inal charge. It could dispose of the case 
itself by imposing a sentence of confinement 
in a labor camp for 5 years, or it could 
transfer the case for trial to court. 

According to Gsovski’s notes, the doctrine 
of impartiality and independence of the 
judge was repudiated by the Soviet jurists. 
A concept of class justice was set up in op- 
position to the traditional concept, though 
eventually the system made some recognition 
at least in theory of the impartiality of a 
judge. The courts apparently were not above 
class interests and were by nature an organ 
of the government power, a weapon for the 
safeguarding of the interests of a given rul- 
ing class * * * a club is a primitive 
weapon, a rifle is a more efficient one, the 
most efficient is the court * * * for us 
there is no difference between a court of 
law and summary justice. Accordingly, the 
Soviet court apparently is an organ of state 
administration and is presumably dedicated 
to carrying out a governmental policy with 
a judge who is a politician and a worker in 
the political field. 


LOW LEVEL OF LEGAL TRAINING FOR SOVIET JUDGES 


On the basis of such information as is avail- 
able, it appears that about 64 percent of 
Soviet judges seem to lack any legal train- 
ing whatsoever. 

The Judiciary Act of 1938 appears to ex- 
press the new Soviet attitude toward law. 
The Soviet laws apparently have to be en- 
forced unconditionally. Vyshinsky, who was 
attorney general and a leading writer on 
questions pertaining to the Soviet judicial 
organization in 1941, said: 

“Neither court, nor criminal procedure is 
or could be outside politics, This means that 
the contents and form of judicial activities 
cannot avoid being subordinated to political 
class aims and strivings.” 

Court decisions as judicial precedents are 
very dubious under Soviet law. Sometimes 
the constitution and the statutory provi- 
sions as well as the discussions of Soviet 
jurists are difficult to reconcile with actual 
practice, 
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AN INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY IN A FREE LAND 
VERSUS A CONTROLLED JUDICIARY IN A LAND 
UNDER A DICTATORSHIP 
Here, then gentlemen, is the heart of our 

discussion. We in this land are striving to 
maintain a_ strong, liberty-loving, inde- 
pendent judiciary—a judiciary which can 
serve as a bulwark in the preservation of the 
freedoms of our citizens, a judiciary which 
can serve to protect us from any unwarranted 
assumption of power by the legislative branch 
or a strong executive, a judiciary which can 
maintain inviolate those rights and those 
privileges which are guaranteed to us under 
the Constitution. 

In other lands these guarantees and these 
Tights and these privileges and these free- 
doms do not exist. They do not exist be- 
cause there is no independent judiciary to 
maintain them. They do not exist because 
the judiciary in other lands have become 
Slavishly subservient to the executive branch 
of government, and because justice has been 
sandbagged into oblivion. 

The world struggle today is a struggle for 
survival. It is a struggle between philoso- 
phies; a struggle between ideas; a struggle 
between ideals; it is a struggle between gov- 
ernment by law and government by men. 

Freedom will disappear unless those who 
enjoy it possess a living, dynamic sense of 
responsibility. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty. 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE WITH STALIN 


Recently, there appeared in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch a stimulating editorial, stress- 
ing the need for making an additional at- 
tempt to get to an understanding basis with 
Joseph Stalin. As you know, there are those 
in America who feel that such an attempt 
would be useless; that we are dealing with 
the same type of mentality that Hitler pos- 
sessed at the time of Munich. On the other 
hand, I believe that nothing could be lost 
by seeking to pry open that “wall of parti- 
tion” that seems to exist between us. 

I have stressed this idea on numerous oc- 
casions, and why? Because to a large extent, 
war settles nothing. The suggestion con- 
tained in the editorial was that General 
Eisenhower is the man who might do the 
job, who might serve to prevent a terrible 
conflict. No American is unaware of the 
world situation and the tremendous success 
that the leaders of Russia have had in taking 
over territories and peoples since the fighting 
war stopped. Of course, the conference that 
I propose does not mean that we should fail 
in any way to take adequate defense steps to 
preserve this country from any military 
eventuality. 

It does mean that as a people which rep- 
resents the highest attainment, industrially, 
economically, politically, and, we trust, spir- 
itually, that we are aware—fully aware— 
of what another world war would mean and 
that every possible avenue to avert war must 
be explored. 

We do not contemplate appeasement, nor 
do we contemplate securing mere written 
promises or agreements which the Russians 
have proved they can violate at will. What 
we are asking are actions—constructive ac- 
tions—on the part of the Russians to dem- 
onstrate that they have the will, the intent, 
and the purpose for peace, and not mere 
words or pious pledges which they can violate. 

I am satisfied that the American people— 
the common people, whom Lincoln said God 
Almighty must have loved because He made 
so many of them—have a real grasp on the 
situation and want their public servants to 
proceed with caution and yet with under- 
standing (which means with their eyes 
open), with candor and frankness and with- 
out hate. The people of America know that 
we are living in a new world, because of 
the vast new continents of forces and dis- 
coveries which have been brought into hu- 
man ken. They know that many of the 
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rules and procedures and landmarks of yes- 
terday have no application to the world of 
today and tomorrow. Yet, they know that 
there are landmarks—spiritual landmarks— 
love, brotherhood, charity, human freedom— 
that remain and must be perpetuated if the 
race is to go forward. I say that our people 
know this and they have demonstrated it 
through their benevolent actions since the 
shooting stopped, by aid and comfort to the 
people of Europe and Asia—aid and comfort 
that measures in dollars, spent and con- 
templated, the sum of approximately 
$30,000,000,000. 
CONCLUSION 


It is the hope and prayer of all of us 
that our deeds will open the eyes of the 
blind who still live in a world of mental 
and spiritual darkness, who still think that 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin—the doc- 
trines of materialism are more potent than 
the ideas of the spirit. It is these factors 
that make this age so challenging for ail 
of us, an age of great adventure, if we make 
it such, an age of truly great accomplish- 
ment, if we perform adequately the job be- 
fore us. We know that in our pursuit of 
making this world a better world, that it 
can’t be accomplished simply by our ma- 
terial largesse, but we must give of our- 
selves—meaning, giving ideas of political 
freedom, economic opportunity, high living 
standards, and the spiritual concepts to 
which we are heir. Only thus can we break 
down this wall of partition and achieve un- 
derstanding between these two great peoples. 





Shipments to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Shipments to Russia,” published 
in the New Hampshire Morning Union 
of March 24. This editorial very point- 
edly expresses my own views with refer- 
ence to shipments to Russia and the in- 
consistent policies of the Administration 
which make such shipments possible. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA 

The inconsistency and outright asininity of 
the procedure of the Truman administration 
in dealing with Russia is beyond comprehen- 
sion. ne day the administration warns 
against Russian aggression and urges Con- 
gress to take special steps to meet a growing 
emergency, and the next day it provides 
ia with the very materials needed to 
ry out these aggressive purposes. 

For a long time the administration has 
clung senselessly to a program of dismantling 
German industry and shipping part of it to 
Russia and Soviet-dominated countries. This 





protests of American Congressmen, on the 
ground that it is required by agreements 
that Russia has long ago repudiated as it 
served her purposes. 

The dismantling program in Germany is 
senseless enough. But even more senseless is 
the continued shipment from the United 
States to Russia of materials useful for war 


purposes. Amtorg agents roam over the 
United States buying up all manner of mili- 
tary and industrial materials, including air- 
craft engines and parts, and other supplies 
for war production plants. 

One would have thought that we had 
learned our lesson before World War II, when 
Jap ships were allowed to continue buying 
scrap iron and other materials that were 
used later to shoot at our own boys. But 
it seems the administration learned nothing, 
and insists on continuing today the same 
crazy program with the Russians. 

The latest instance is the loading of the 
10,000-ton Russian freighter Chukotka at 
Jersey City on Monday, where work was de- 
layed for 6 hours out of respect by longshore- 
men for picket lines formed by a veterans’ 
organization. This ship, according to Repre- 
sentative WEICHEL, of Ohio, chairman of the 
House Merchant Marine Committee, was be- 
ing loaded with $282,000 worth of industrial 
machinery. Included in the cargo were trac- 
tors, farm and industrial machinery, and 
automotive parts. Why in the name of com- 
mon sense is this thing allowed? 

The administration has been given power 
to stop these exports. Why hasn’t it used 
that power? The lame excuse given by the 
Commerce Department is that the door will 
be closed, but that it is necessary that goods 
that are on the way to the ports shall not 
be stopped. Why can’t they be stopped? Is 
this just some more buncombe like the 
story some time ago that the dismantling 
of German industry would be stopped, when 
it was not stopped? 


It is time this Nation woke up and de- 
manded an end to this procedure. It is 
time Congress demanded that the author- 
ity given the administration to control ex- 
ports shall be used sensibly and in line with 
American interests. On Monday two other 
Soviet ships were berthed at United States 
ports for repairs. What are they doing here? 
The administration clung so long to a policy 
of appeasement toward Russia that it seems 
incapable of dropping that attitude, even at 
the moment that it declares Russia to be a 
menace to the peace of the world and the se- 
curity of the United States. 





The Case of the Navajos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last 
winter there was a great deal of pub- 
licity concerning the plight of the Navajo 
Indians. A group of thoughtful Albu- 
querque citizens requested Mr. E. L. 
Moulton, a prominent businessman and 
outstanding citizen of my State, to make 
a study and survey of the Navajo prob- 
lem. Mr. Moulton has lived in New 
Mexico for many years and he is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the conditions. 
He is familiar with the industries and the 
people of New Mexico. He made sucha 
study, and has written an article dealing 
with the Navajo problem. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article written 
by Mr. Moulton be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

I have submitted the article to the 
Public Printer and have obtained an esti- 
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mate of the cost of printing it. 
mated cost is $236.67. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMAZING PROPAGANDA—THE CASE OF THE 
NAVAJOS 
(By E. L. Moulton) 

The traveler in the seat beside me had 
the undeniable look of a man who had 
journeyed far. This interesting stranger had 
already confideded that he had been in Gov- 
ernment service in India, and had fiown back 
to visit his family in the States. As we sped 
along on the Chief I proudly drew his atten- 
tion to the mesas and mountains of my own 
New Mexico as the beautiful landscapes 
moved past the train windows. He looked 
at it all for a moment and said, “Isn’t New 
Mexico the place where all cf the Navajo In- 
dians are starving to death?” I replied, “You 
have just come from India. Where did you 
get that startling story?” To this he an- 
swered: “I read it not 3 days ago in a news- 
paper in Bombay, and day before yesterday 
I read the same thing in a New York paper. 
Both papers said the Navajos were freezing 
to death and starving to death; that the snow 
was several feet deep, and attempts were be- 
ing made to drop food to the Indians from 
aeroplanes.” Here it was again, the same 
fantastic story, and this time from India. 

With practically no foundation in fact, it 
seems incredible that a nation and even the 
world could so quickly be swept by mass hys- 
teria. In practically no time at all, New 
Mexico and Arizona were pictured as desert 
wastes where thousands and thousands of In- 
dians woke up one morning and found them- 
selves starving and freezing to death. Ac- 
cording to press reports, all the way from 
Time magazine to the Communist Daily 
Worker, the Indians were destitute, were 
naked, and lying in the snow, had no food 
nor water nor medical care. The reports 
stated also that where the sheep had for- 
merly grazed, now there was only a desert 
waste; that it had not rained for several 
years and the grass was all gone and erosion 
was carrying the red soil into Boulder Dam. 
And Time and sensational newspapers had 
pictures to prove it all. It was awful, they 
said. It even dwarfed the starving that was 
going on in Europe. 

And immediately—right now—certain 
foodstuffs, cast-off clothing, and some money 
started to roll to Navajoland. The newspa- 
pers continued the starving song, the radios 
blared the same messages, and generous- 
hearted America responded. Soon truckloads 
and even trainloads were reported on the way. 

As to the Navajo Indians, none has ever 
starved or frozen to death unless one be- 
came lost. And, according to the white 
men and women who live on the reservation, 
who are interested in the Indians’ welfare 
and who are the Indians’ very best friends, 
the Indians, instead of suddenly starving and 
freezing to death, are better off than they 
ever have been. And most of the Indians 
say the same thing. So why all this hysteria 
which has swept the country? It was puz- 
zling to those who lived closest to the sit- 
uation. 

All kinds of organizations, particularly the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
America, service clubs, and churches worked 
out quotas of food and clothing to be gath- 
ered and assembled for transportation to the 
reservation. America was again rushing to 
the rescue. 

Finally, at the height of the emotional 
surge, some people who knew most about 
the condition of the Indians spoke up and 
thus took the edge off the hysteria. Among 
these was a Mrs. Arthur Newcomb, who had 
lived at a trading post of her husband’s in 
the Navajo country for over 25 years. She 
had been chairman of the Siate Indian affairs 
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committee of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of America. Another was Dr. 
Cc. G. Salsbury, of the Ganedo Mission, a 
Presbyterian school and hospital at Ganado, 
Ariz. 

Mrs. Newcomb’s statements were rather in- 
correctly reported by the press. But the read- 
ers learned from her that the scare stories 
were greatly exaggerated. She had lived there 
on the reservation for a long time. She has 
a most sympathetic interest in the Indians. 
prior to her statement she had made a 1,000 
mile trip over the reservation and spoke with 


clear knowledge of the situation. Dr. Sals- 


bury, of the Ganado Mission, gave the press 
prepared statements. He spoke with author- 
ity. Twenty years among the Navajos had 
civen him a perspective which few others 
had. With the aid of his church he had 
built a fine mission, an excellent vocational 
and training school and a first-class hospi- 
tal. He completely refuted the statements 
regarding starvation and freezing. He said 
the only hungry people out there that he 
knew of were the hungry bureaucrats waiting 
for additional hand-outs from Washington. 
He went so far as to urge the complete aboli- 
tion of the Indian Bureau. Other thought- 
ful students of the problem agree with him. 

During the fall of last year, at the very 
peak of the hue and cry to save the Navajos 
from oblivion, a group of thoughtful men of 
Albuquerque suggested that the writer go to 
view conditions on the reservation, him- 
self. The mission was to discover the real 
basis, if there was one, of the alarming sto- 
ries about the Navajos. 

During January of this year—the worst 
part of the winter—I made this special trip 
with an Indian trader who had spent more 
than 30 years of his life on the reservation. 
He spoke the language of the Navajos quite 
fluently and had personal acquaintances over 
the entire route we traveled. Being an offi- 
cial of the Indian trader’s association, he 
knew practically all of the traders on the 
reservation. There are 106 in all. We called 
on about 20 of them. 

I did not want to rely on the usual sources 
for information, I wanted to go into the ho- 
gans, or homes of the Navajos, to see if they 
were more uninhabitable than the pioneer 
home I had lived in myself in the north 
woods of Michigan when I was a boy. I 
wanted to see what they had to eat, what 
they wore and how they looked at their worst 
in those hogans. Then I wanted to see 
where they located those hogans, and why. 
Again, I wanted to try to find cut why these 
primitive people loved so well those so-called 
barren lands. Also I wanted to see the 
ranges to learn whether there was any grass 
or not. I have been a sheepman most of 
my life, and after nearly 40 years of prayer- 
ful search for grass, I flatter myself that that 
is something I know considerable about. 
Also I wanted to see the sheep. I wanted to 
learn if they were dying of starvation for lack 
of grass. I wanted to learn also from the 
traders how they regard the charged plight 
of the Navajos, and also to learn, if possible, 
the relation of those Indians to those traders. 
And, finally, I wanted to see and learn about, 
if I could, the set-up of the Indian service 
itself at Window Rock, Ariz. If the Indians 
were destitute and starving, then I might be 
able to make some small contribution to 
their welfare. 

I did not check the health question of the 
Navajos, except very lightly, for that subject 
was assigned to a medical man who is to take 
cognizance of that special question, I con- 
fined my study rather to the economy of the 
area, to the economic prospects of the Na- 
vajo, and the influence of the governmental 
policies on their welfare. I wanted to check 
the question of population and school facili- 
lies. For generally when you ask an alarmist, 
who is telling about the “starvation,” how he 
proposes to remedy the situation, almost in- 
variably he will say “schools and hospitals” 





are the answers, as if those things could 
satisfy a gnawing stemach. 

At the outset it might be we'l to review 
briefly the historical background of the 
Navajo and to learn how they became wards 
of the Government. Very briefly it is as 
follows: 

The Navajos are recent comers into the 
Southwest. Their language clearly indicates 
that they came from the North. Close rela- 
tives of the Navajos are the Indians of 
Alaska, along the Yukon River. Waen the 
Spaniards first contacted the Navajo Tribe, 
these Indians were small in number and 
lived almost entirely in what is now New 
Mexico. 

The “Navabos,” as they were then called, 
were, according to these earliest accounts, 
scattered, not particularly warlike, and of no 
special importance in the scene of early peo- 
ples of the Southwest. It was only later 
when they had derived agriculture and a 
knowledge of weaving from their neighbors, 
the Pueblos, that the Navajos began to settle 
down and achieve some solidarity. It was 
their stealing of cattle and sheep from the 
more sedentary occupants of the area that 
brought them to the notice of the larger 
populations. 

When the Spaniards came to this country 
with horses, sheep, cattle, and dogs, the 
Navajos found that it was easier to forage 
for their living than to earn it by the sweat 
of their brow. These Indians would raid 
Spanish villages and the valley Pueblos and 
then ride away on their horses, taking corn 
and other food, and even abducting humans 
as slaves. This was easy and exciting and 
lasted for about 300 years. 

It came to an end, finally, when the United 
States Government, in order to protect the 
pack trains of settlers and pioneers going 
further West, sent soldiers to subdue them. 
Gen. Kit Carson led the small army which 
destroyed their homes and crops and sheep. 
Recognizing this superior force, the Navajos 
surrendered in 1864, and between 7,000 and 
8,000 of them were rounded up and taken to 
Bosque Redondo, near Fort Sumner, N. Mex. 
There they were located on good land sus- 
ceptible of irrigation. 

The Navajos, however, were very unhappy 
at Bosque Redondo and continuously pleaded 
to be permitted to return to their colorful 
lands of Arizona and northwest New Mexico. 
Finally, in 1868, they signed a treaty with 
the United States of America and returned 
to their homeland. 

As treaties always do, this treaty with the 
Navajos provided many things. I name a 
few: 

Article I: Each party pledges its honor to 
forever keep peace. 

Article II: It provides for a reservation to 
be set apart for the use and occupancy of 
the Navajos forever, and upon which no per- 
son shall trespass without express authority 
of the Government. 

Article VI: Provides for educational ad- 
vantages, “especially of such of them as may 
be settled on the agricultural parts of the 
reservation.” The Indians pledge themselves 
to “compel their children between the ages 
of 6 and 16 to attend school, and the Gov- 
ernment for its part agrees to furnish a 
building for each 30 children between said 
ages who can be induced or compelled to 
attend school.” Also a teacher competent to 
teach the elementary grades in English shall 
be furnished. 

There were other important provisions, 
particularly the one providing that none of 
the land ceded shall be taken from them 
unless agreed to by at least three-fourths of 
all the adult male Indians occupying the 
same. The Indians also agreed not to steal 
and carry off white women or children, nor 
scalp white men any more. 

This treaty of 1868 marked an unprece- 
dented change in a human. From maraud- 
ing, outlaw bands these Navajos changed 
almost overnight into one of the most peace- 
ful and law-abiding groups in the world. 
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The respect with which the Navajo people 
hold the memory of Kit Carson and his army, 
without bitterness, attests the true charac- 
ter of that race. 

Eighty years have now passed since the 
signing of that treaty. And, in spite of 
charged neglect, he, the Navajo, has thrived 
in many ways. It is unnecessary to follow in 
detail what has transpired in those 80 years. 
We are considering the Navajo of today. Has 
the faith which the Navajo has kept with the 
white fathers only led the Indians to starva- 
tion and oblivion? 

There has been recurring criticism of In- 
dian administration. Some said it was ex- 
pensive compared to the number of Indiaus 
administered. Others said it was inept or 
even corrupt. Scarcely a single observer or 
investigator ever gave the Indian Service any 
credit. From my personal observation, over 
many years, I believe many of these admin- 
istrators have been conscientious, and much 
of their policy sound. However, the Indians 
chafed under much of this governmentalism, 
but the general public gave scant heed. 
There was seldom a story. 

Finally some bright innovator with a flair 
for publicity hit upon a slogan that struck 
fire. It was properly timed—the approach 
of winter. The slogan was, “The Navajos 
Are Starving and Freezing to Death.” It 
spread over the United States like wildfire. 
It would seem, too, that it was eagerly seized 
upon in Europe and Russia for propaganda 
against us. 

In a few short weeks the Navajo story had 
been eagerly accepted by the American pub- 
lic. This emotionalism resulted in many 
misconceptions, mounds of cast-off clothing, 
and much assorted foods. 

Politics of a very vicious kind entered into 
the relief problem on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion. For a long time the Government has 
issued relief checks of $5 to $6 per month 
for the blind and disabled old people. We 
were told by many traders that this, to- 
gether with food given them by relatives or 
friends kept them going quite well. A 
trader at Ganado pointed out to us two 
women in his store who were receiving these 
checks. The checks had just come in to 
him for distribution. We saw them. In No- 
vember, after the big starvation scare the 
Red Cross also made available funds for that 
class of needy. But the amount was upped 
from $5 or $6 to about $20. The trader told 
us that the two old women he had pointed 
out to us were depositing that extra money 
with him because the $5 and $6 checks were 
sufficient for their needs. 

Since this extra relief money is coming 
in from the Government, occasionally a large 
check in lump sum is sent to a local leader 
or supervisor for distribution to the needy. 
A trader told us how it is done by a local 
politico who has job aspirations. In fact, 
he wants to become the chief of the council. 

On an appointed day he was to make dis- 
tribution to the needy of that district. He 
came to the trading post. It was full of 
children and women. The politico would tap 
a boy and say, “You hungry?” The boy 
would say “Yes,” and the boss would say, 
“O. K., here is $2.” To a girl or woman he 
would ask, “Are you sick?” Receiving an 
affirmative answer he would say, “Here is ¢2.” 
Then he might ask, “Is your aunt blind? 
O. K., here is $2." And so, on around. And 
when each was given about $2, he would 
show his bulging pockets with much more 
money, as if to say, “Well, the election is 
coming pretty soon and maybe you vote for 
me?” The trader predicts that that fellow 
very likely will become the chief of the 
council. 

At the Government headquarters at Win- 
dow Rock we saw and conversed with several 
Indian officials, among them being the public 
relations man of the Government and the 
livestock adviser. These men said they knew 
of no starving Indians, but did mention some 
suffering. They said also that the restricted 
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carrying capacity of the reservation was 585,- 
000 sheep units. They thought it would 
carry more. A reservation official’s wife told 
us especially of the fantastic clothing sent 
in, with which the Indians would have noth- 
ing to do. She was incensed over the whole 
thing and said she just detested the word 
“relief.” 

At the Government mess hall at Window 
Rock we met a man named E. F. Rentfrow, 
field man for United States Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. He had brought from Gallup 
in his car a pair of Life magazine photo- 
praphers and writers. He said the latter were 
working up a story of the wonderful things 
the Red Cross had done to save the starving 
Navajes. 

The Red Cross had at that time put out 
about $68,000. Mr. Rentfrow was trying to 
draw Life’s men’s attention to what the 
railroad unemployment fund was also. pro- 
viding. But they were not interested. That 
had no news value, they intimated. But the 
Red Cross—that is different, because the 
Red Cross always follows on the track of 
disaster. And, they were there to take pic- 
tures of how the Red Cross had saved the 
tribe. 

Mr. Rentfrow advised us that under this 
railway unemployment plan of the Railroad 
Retirement Board the Navajo Indians in De- 
cember received 2,200 checks totaling over 
$100,000. In January the payments amcunted 
to $135,000. The plan is one under which 
all railroad employees are eligible after a 
certain term of employment. 

As an example, suppose a Navajo worked 
6 months on the railroad in 1947 and earned 
$1,0C0. Really he would earn more than that. 
Then, if there were no work the coming win- 
ter, or during a slack period, the Indian would 
receive $3 per day for 130 days while he is 
unemployed, to be paid within a period of 
189 days. He must work only long encugh 
to earn $150 in a given year to qualify for 
compensation the following year. 

The large sums received by the Navajos in 
December and January attest the generosity 
and value of the plan. The payments for 
February, according to the regional office of 
the Railroad Retirement Board in Denver 
were about $125,000. Like amounts will be 
paid in March and April. The total unem- 
ployment compensation that the Navajos will 
receive between November 15, 1947, and May 
1, 1948, is estimated at nearly $900,000, or 
nearly twice the amount of the emergency 
relief appropriation made by Congress last 
winter on account of the distress stories 
put out. 

For fully 7 months of the year the Santa 
Fe, D. & R. G., and the Union Pacific Rail- 
roads can, and do, employ several thousand 
Indians. The roads like them. Right now, 
according to the Denver office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, which also is the employ- 
ment agency for the railroads of this region, 
there are on file requests for 7,000 Indians 
for ré oad work. Should they average only 
4 months of Work each year (many do not 





stay that long) they would earn $5,500,000 
during the year, as well as receive large un- 
employment payments during the midwinter 
months following when work is slack. 

The board thinks there definitely isn’t any 
reason why at least 10,000 of the able-bodied 


Navajos could not Work in the railroad in- 
dustry for at least 7 months of each year. 
Al too often, however, the Indian does not 
take home as much as he should. It is being 
urged now that an attempt be made to ar- 
range with the railroads to withhold from 
the Indians’ wages a goodly portion of same 
for their dependents. At present from 20 
to 80 percent of their compensation is sent 
home or taken home. 

Most certainly the railroads offer oppor- 
tunities for large numbers of able-bodied In- 
dians at very good wages—and with annuity 
benefits on account of age or disability, as 
weil as death benefits and widow and sur- 


vivor benefits. We may well say that there 
is no disgrace in working on a railroad, par- 
ticularly under such favorable conditions. 
However, since the indiscriminate relief pro- 
gram of this winter went into effect, the 
Retirement Board says it is practically im- 
possible to get the men that can be used 
right now. 

In recent months several magazines and 
meny newspapers have published sensational 
articles about the Navajos. Also they have 
used faked pictures. One peper sent out 
its photographer to get shots of the Indians 
freezing. Near a trading post we visited, this 
photographer went out under the trees and 
scraped up some snow, because in spite of 
the stories of Indians wallowing in the snow, 
only a thin skiff had fallen. The photogra- 
pher piled it up and then got some Indians 
to stand in it while he shot his pictures. 

Another photographer toak some pictures 
inside a trading post. He required that an 
Indian boy take off his shoes, because the 
story said they were without shoes. The Feb- 
ruary issue of Look magazine had an article 
by Will Rogers, Jr., at the head of which was 
a picture of an almost naked youngster 
standing in the snow. Some newspapers 
showed the same picture. On the face of it 
the picture is spurious. The _ so-called 
“starving” child is as fat as a butter ball. 
She was virtually stripped, but did hang onto 
the silver bracelet on her arm which could 
be sold or pawned for enough to buy warm 
underwear and velveteen for a dress. How- 
ever, no Indian child ever stands out in the 
weather like that. Their hogans are always 
warm and the Indians have an abundance of 
fuel. 

The wave of public emotion over the sup- 
posed destitution of the Navajos has been 
fostered by gross inaccuracies and some de- 
liberate falsehoods. Here are some cases in 
point: 

For several months an attorney from Wash- 
ington, formerly in the Attorney General's 
office, has been on the reservation represent- 
ing the Indians in their claims against the 
Federal Government, principally land claims, 
It is a legitimate and laudable assignment. 

However, in a public address near the Res- 
ervation, this attorney charged a nearby city 
with gross municipal neglect because some 
Indians came off the reservation, became in- 
toxicated, and were beaten up in fights. He 
threatened the city with national disgrace, 
or worse. Then he launched into a tirade 
about the horrible conditions on the reserva- 
tion, which he could not charge against the 
city where he spoke, but against his erst- 
while employer, Uncle Sam. He also said 
the Indians were starving. Specifically he 
said that 800 out of every 1,000 had tuber- 
culosis and that infant mortality was seven 
times the national average. 

As pointed out by that attorney, which 
follows the line used by most people who 
write such articles or make talks about the 
plight of the Navajos, the health situation is 
most terrible. Except for venereal disease, 
which is of rather recent incidence, the claim 
is made that health conditions have always 
been very bad. However, Government sta- 
tistics, as well as those used by the alarmists 
themselves, hardly bear out the claim of ex- 
cessive death from disease. 

In 1868, when the treaty was made 
with the Navajos and they were returned 
from Basque Redondo, the Government re- 
ported that there were from 6,000. to 8,000 
of them. In 1947 it was claimed that the 
total population was from 55,000 to 60,000. 
Probably the lower figure is nearest the num- 
ber. Using a median figure, we may say 
that the tribe increased since 1868 from 
7,000 to 56,000, or an eight-fold increase. 

What about the balance of the United 
States? In 1870, nearest census date to 1868, 
the population of the United States was a 
little less than 40,000,000. Right now it is 
estimated at some over 140,000,000, or a gain 
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of 3% fold as compared with 8 fold for 
the Navajos. If there were a number of 
stragglers among the Navajos which the 
Army didn’t take to Bosque Redondo in 1864, 
we have only to remind ourselves that be- 
tween 1870 and 1947 several million white 
immigrants from Europe and elsewhere came 
into this broad land of ours. 

Can one say that an ignorant, starving, and 
diseased people, as claimed, will increase in 
number in a given period seven or eight fold, 
while a virile, well-fed, and intelligent group 
can show a gain of only half as much or 
less? It is incredible that the Indian is that 
much better a progenitor. We believe the 
answer is that the population is less than 
claimed, probably not more than 40,000 or 
45,000. Even at these figures, it doesn’t ap- 
pear that they are dying like flies. 

Health conditions may be bad out there, 
I am not a doctor, although having lived 
a pioneer life I am accustomed to observing 
health conditions. On the reservation I 
was in a large number of hogans and I saw 
no signs of sickness. I heard not a single 
snifie nor evidence of cold. I know there 
must be disease, but it is not very apparent. 

Mrs. Arthur Newcomb, already mentioned, 
told us that for a number of years she was 
chairman of the State Indian Committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
America. A woman doctor from the United 
States Health Service inspected the Nava- 
jos’ homes with Mrs. Newcomb. These typi- 
cal Navajo hogans are octagonal in shape 
with a 244- to 3-foot square opening in the 
dome to let out the smoke. The fire is 
built in a pit in the center of the room. 
The floor is of hard earth, usually bare. 

The health service doctor, with Mrs. New- 
comb, also examined some more nearly mod- 
ern homes, which were square or rectangular 
log houses, in which a cook stove is some- 
times used. This modern home is not nearly 
as sanitary as the old-fashioned hogan, the 
health service authority declared. 

How the Indians regard hogans is illus- 
trated in the life of Chee Dodge, a famous 
and well-to-do mixed-blood Indian. Chee 
had a large number of sheep and had ac- 
cumulated a considerable fortune. He spoke 
English well and had many white-man 
friends. Some of these prevailed upon him 
to build himself a good home out near 
Crystal, N. Mex., where he had his sheep. 
This home was modern, with plumbing and 
heating facilities. 

With some of Chee’s acquaintances, I vis- 
ited him about 20 years ago. He had a very 
attractive place but he didn’t live there. He 
spent his waking hours and slept in a hogan 
which he had built for himself and his fam- 
ily a few hundreds yards from his modern 
home. 

A>parently the greatest problem of the 
Navajo is to convince the white man that 
it is not essential that the Indian adopt all 
of our customs and habits. Whenever he 
tries it, either in homes or drinking, he 
suffers. 

One of the bitterest conmtplaints of the 
brash young attorney from Washington, al- 
ready referred to, was regarding the stock- 
reduction program of the Government. He 
said that the Government Indian Service had 
wantonly destroyed the Navajo economy. 
He told the harrowing tale of when they, the 
Government, in 1934 took 1,000 goats out and 
shot them. “Would to God,” he cried, “that 
those poor starving people had that goat 
meat now.” When the young man was re- 
minded later that in the same year 100,000 
of the best sheep of New Mexico and about 
25,000 cattle were also shot or otherwise 
killed, his jaw dropped. It was all done for 
the same reason. There was not enough 
grass for all the stock; there was very little, 
if any, sale for the animals, so part of the 
herds were destroyed to save the balance. 

There are conflicting reports about range 
conditions on the reservation now. The ex- 
tremists say there “ain’t no grass.” Recent 








magazine writers have stated the grass is 
gone and the soil is washing down the Colo- 
rado River. At the same time, they condemn 
the Government for reducing the herds. The 
two viewpoints are irreconcilable. If there 
were no grass, the livestock must go. 

Others say the range is good, but not 
enough sheep are permitted. The fact is 
that the ranges of the Navajo Reservation 
are in excellent condition now, and the sheep 
and cattle are in the best of flesh. The 
good range is due to a certain extent to a 
reduction in numbers of stock, but more par- 
ticularly to the extra amount of rainfall the 
last season, 

However, I know by long experience in the 
livestock business that no man can tell in 
advance just how much stock a given range 
will support. Because no one can foretell 
the rainfall. So the only safe course to pur- 
sue is to bend over backward in conserva- 
tism. The white-man ranchers of New Mex- 
ico and the other range States have definitely 
learned this. We have found out that we 
can make more money on a given range with 
a little more than half the stock that we 
used to run, The Indian is doing the same 
thing. A number of years ago the Navajos 
had poor lambings and 45- to 50-pound 
lambs at market time; whereas now they have 
good crops of lambs which are weighing 60 
to 65 pounds or more. There has been a 
corresponding gain in the wool clip. 

The sheep population is now about one- 
half of what it was a few years ago. The 
same thing is true of the white man’s sheep 
of New Mexico. The reason of each is about 
the same. There was necessary reduction, 
but more important were the extremely high 
prices which have induced both white man 
and Indian to sell hisewe lambs. The writer 
did this very thing. This results in rapid 
diminishing of the herds. 

Our friends, the alarmists, point out the 
terribly low per capita income of the Navajos 
and compare it with that of the balance of 
the country. Time and again we have read 
that figure of $82 per capita per year for the 
Navajo as against about $800 for the na- 
tional figure. Again they falsify. Because 
the figures of 1940 are used for the Indian, 
but 1944 for the balance of the country. In 
1944 the per capita income of the Indian was 
a little over $200 instead of $82 as stated. 
Considering the vast difference in the mode 
of living of the Indian, $200 per capita means 
no starvation. In fact, it is affluence. He 
has no fuel or water bills; no rent or taxes— 
only food and clothing to buy. 

Probably the gravest criticism that is 
leveled at the Indian Service, at the Gov- 
ernment itself, and even at the people of the 
United States, is our charged gross neglect 
of the Navajo Tribe in the question of educa- 
tion and educational facilities. 

Nearly every critic invokes the treaty of 
1868 to prove that we have grossly violated 
our solemn pledge to provide every 30 Navajo 
children between the ages of 5 and 19 with 
a schoolroom and teacher, and it is stated 
over and over again that whereas there are 
22,500 children of school age—Rogers and 
many others put it at 24,000—provision is 
made for only 5,000 to 6,000, leaving about 
16,000 to 18,000 without school. This, in our 
society, which is now so education conscious, 
is the crowning indictment of all. 

However, the claims of the critics of the 
school system as to numbers of school ages 
are obviously false. The total population 
can’t possibly be more than 56,000 at the 
most. Then, if there are 24,000 of school 
age, as claimed, over 40 percent of the total 
population must be included. It can’t pos- 
sibly be true because the school-age census 
for New Mexico, which includes ovr prolific 
Spanish-American population, is about 23 
percent of the total population. Moreover, 
the school census for New Mexico consists of 
all between the ages of 5 and 18 years, inclu- 
Sive, instead of ages 6 to 16, as provided by 
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the treaty with the Navajos. On the New ° 


Mexico basis of 23 percent of the population, 
there would be, on the basis of the treaty, 
about 10,000 Navajo children for whom to 
provide schools instead of 22,500 to 24,000, 
as claimed by the extremists. Other extrem- 
ists attempt to prove their claims of 24,000 
of school age by saying that 67 percent of 
the total population, or 37,500, are under 25 
years of age; that they die young. If there 
are 24,000 between ages 6 and 16, then there 
must be at least 11,000 under 6. So we would 
have a total of 35,000 between birth and 16. 
On that basis there would be only 2,500 be- 
tween 16 and 25. The statement is prepos- 
terous. 

A recent survey by the Indian Service 
showed that 8,100 of the Navajo children 
were in school instead of 5,000 to 6,000. This 
is about 80 percent of all of school age per 
the treaty. Incidentally, in New Mexico, 
which has an excellent school system and 
facilities, only 75 percent of the pupils of 
school age are in daily attendance. 

The sensational claims of the growth in 
population, as well as the impossible claims 
of the number of school age, typify the care- 
less and untruthful statements that are made 
about many things regarding the Navajo 
Tribe. 

The Indian lives a very simple life. But 
can we say that it is not quite adequate so 
long as there is food? The balance he can 
quite easily provide. He pitches his hogan 
in a spot accessible to firewood and usually 
not far from water. He never lacks fqr fuel, 
has a very comfortable home, and dces not 
miss so many of the things we have. But 
isn’t it definitely true that thinking white 
people realize that our own civilization is 
entirely too complex; that we are nearly all 
under too terrific a strain as we attempt to 
meet our social and civic responsibilities, 
and our cultural needs. We have evoived 
a highly competitive life in which we attempt 
to build up a security for the future that we 
rarely secure or enjoy. Why must we feel 
hysterical, then, when the Navajo has escaped 
the main rigors of such doubtful blessings? 

Very few of the sensational writers make 
any pretense of offering real proposals for 
the betterment of the Navajos. Some say 
schooling is the answer; others say the de- 
veloping of an $80,000,000 irrigation project 
out of the San Juan River, which would pro- 
vide homes for 2,500 extra families is the 
answer. They forget, or do not know, that 
10,000 white families along the Rio Grande 
Valley of New Mexico have been clamoring, 
without success, for a like appropriation for 
years. But most of the alarmists say a re- 
organization of the Indian Bureau or its abo- 
lition is the answer. There is grave suspi- 
cion that mandy of such are in hopes of being 
in on the reorganization themselves. Pos- 
sibly they are the ones who started the 
emotionalism. 

The over-all problem of the Navajo is the 
same over-all problem that has faced the 
white man in America for a great many years. 
Sixty years ago one-half of the population 
of the United States was engaged in an agri- 
cultural economy. The need for people on 
the farm has declined until today only about 
16 percent of the total population is engaged 
in agriculture. Therefore, many of us left 
the farms and did other things. The Navajo 
must make some form of adjustment also, 
and is doing so. We can help him. But the 
do-gooders who prefer to keep him on the 
reservation to make a museum piece out of 
him will not let him become practical as 
other peoples have, and are in his way. 

The greater responsibility we can place on 
the Indian himself the sooner he will become 
a free citizen. He must learn by hard 
knocks, not be treated like a child. We brag 
of the fine work he did during the war. If 
he was self-reliant then, as all testify, then 
most certainly he can find his way around 
in civil life now. 
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The Navajos’ rudimentary education has 
not been neglected entirely as claimed. Fully 
75 percent of them, according to traders and 
well-informed persons, can speak English. 
Probably a majority of them speak three 
languages, which includes Spanish. Perhaps 
50 percent have a fair education in other 
respects, which might fit them for a niche 
in society. There are large areas of our 
southern States which do not have as high 
an incidence of education and literacy as the 
much lamented Navajo Indian. And of real 
importance to him in being assimilated into 
the white man’s life, there is practically no 
race discrimination against him. 

All honest students recognize the deep 
love of the Navajo for his family and his na- 
tive land. Also we know that he does not 
like to work continuously, and so far has 
little desire to accumulate wealth. The ideal 
condition for the Navajo, then, is his ability 
to secure work or the reservation, or not to 
exceed 75 to 100 miles distant. During the 
war about 2,500 of them worked at nearby 
Fort Wingate and were content because they 
could take time off frequently and go to the 
reservation for a “sing” or to visit. Others 
found work on the railroads. 

All of this indicates that in addition to- 
railroad work some type of industry adjacent 
to the reservation, at places like Winslow, 
Farmington, Aztec, and Gallup would be 
ideal. And the industry should be private 
industry—not governmental. The Indian 
Bureau and Indian associations should not 
oppese industry nor restrict it, but should 
encourage it. 

People who really know the reservation 
and its capacity estimate that about 80 to 90 
percent of the Navajos are self-supporting 
right there in their homeland. That would 
mean that on the basis of a population of 
56,000, about 45,000 are self-supporting on 
the reservation. That would leave about 
11,000 who should be supported by outside 
work. However, that does not mean that 
the full 11,000 must have jobs. Normally 
only 35 percent of all of us, white or Indian, 
need be employed, or are employed. Thirty- 
five percent of 11,000 is 3,800. Therefore, on 
a basis of this analysis, occupation for about 
3,800 Indians is all that is required. That 
is very simple. 

We used to call people who were foolishly 
sentimental over Indians or others, “yearn- 
ers.” The recent hysteria over the poor 
Navajo was the greatest outburst of “yearn- 
ism” yet to disgrace our national self-esteem. 
Such waves of emotionalism have been too 
typical of us in the past. This one has done 
us real harm here and abroad. It is time 
we outgrew such follies. The Navajo Indian 
is a smart individual. We should treat him 
as such. The Indian should have the same 
protection under law as any other American, 
the same privileges, the same responsibili- 
ties, as much education as is practical, or 
he can acquire. In a generation or two, the 
Navajo would then become as good a citizen 
as he was a soldier during the war. And at 
some definite time in the future, he should 
be given full autonomy and cease to remain 
a ward of the Government. 





Cooperation for Wor!d Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Record a very thought- 


ful editorial entitled “Congress and the 
People Must Now Cooperate for World 
Peace,” written by Clarence Poe, presi- 
dent and editor of the Progressive Farm- 
er, and appearing in the May 1948 issue 
of that publication. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE Must Now 
COOPERATE FOR WORLD PEACE 


(By Clarence Poe, president and editor) 


(The American people have been stunned 
by a great danger—the danger of another 
world war. Can they not now be electrified 
by a great hope—a hope that by wise and 
prompt planning we cannot only (1) check 
Ru aggression now, but also (2) so 
strengthen UN (the United Nations organi- 
zation) as to make it prevent aggression and 
war hereafter? This article is an appeal to 
Congress and our people to formulate and 
implement that great hope.) 

Nearly every great crisis is a twofold cp- 
portunity. It may result either in great 
evil or great good. 

The present world crisis is no exception to 
this rule. It may be allowed to drift into 
humanity’s greatest war—or the opportunity 
may be so used as to organize the world for 
more durable and lasting peace than it has 
ever before known. Which shall it be? 

The answer to this question is largely up 
to the Congress of the United States. Our 
96 Senators and 437 Members of our House 
of Representatives have come to their su- 
preme hour. Only they can reassure a 
troubled Nation with a clarion call for so 
organizing the nations as to safeguard world 
peace. As we said in the concluding para- 
graph on this page last month: 

“Once again here in 1948 humanity has a 
choice to make. Perhaps all our present 
tribulations may prove to be not just the 
death pangs of a world order that was cursed 
by war, imperialism, and want. Perhaps 
they may yet be recognized as the birth pangs 
of a new and nobler order that will give to all 
mankind under the United Nations a security 
and happiness never known before and a 
realization of ‘the four freedoms’ for which 
so many died—freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, freedom from want, freedom 
from fear.” 


NEW CONDITIONS REQUIRE UN ACTION 


Instead of a negative policy, America needs 
a positive policy. Instead of a policy of fear, 
a policy of hope. Instead of stopping with 
magnificently thorough plans for mobilizing 
America against possible war, we need some 
magnificent statesmanship to organize the 
whole world for yeace. Our present problem 
is not one merely of stopping criminal ag- 
gression such as Russia has been guilty of. 
It ought to be and must be stopped. But 
our supreme need is not just (1) to halt it 
(maybe temporarily and ineffectively) ky 
this and that nation acting together for the 
time being—but (2) also to develop an or- 
ganization of nations that should throw the 
combined power of all countries against all 
such aggression in future. We grant that the 
United Nations cannot now do s0. But Con- 
gress can give all America and all the world 
new hope if it will at once take some heroic 
action to give the United Nations power to 
prevent such aggression and war in future. 

We repeat that it is in Congress that the 
people must evidently place their hopes if 
we are to have such a constructive program 
for world peace and hope. To the question, 
“Are other departments of Government— 
diplomatic, military, executive—using or 
bypassing the United Nations?” we see no 
answer except to say that they are too largely 
bypassing it. While giving UN occasional 
mention, their repeated emphasis is on force 
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and war—on preparation for war—as the 
best guaranties of peace. That they do so 
honestly, we do not question. That they do 
so wisely, we question very much. 

For generations military men have thought 
of force and military might as the one way 
to answer a threat of war * * * and of 
military victory in case of war as their su- 
preme objective. But their present need is 
to rethink their problems in terms of the 
new age in which we live. Two truths are 
inescapable: 

1. There is no isolation in modern war- 
fare. Air power ignores all boundaries and 
all oceans. 

2. There are no victors in modern warfare. 
War ruins victor and vanquished alike. 
Look at England today. Only recently the 
world’s greatest and richest nation, it has 
been a victor in the world’s two greatest 
wars-——yet has become bankrupt and a vir- 
tual poorhouse. Another world war, even if 
America should win it, might leave America 
almost equally bad off. 

What troubles America today, let us re- 
iterate, is this: That our President, our dip- 
lomats, our military men do not present any 
great national plan for strengthening the 
United Nations while proposing incalculable 
billions for new military expenditures here 
and abroad. “But these are old, old pleas,” 
the people say, “and all too often have ended 
only in war and ruin. Where are America’s 
voices of faith and hope? Where are the 
men of leadership and statesmanship who 
can meet constructively the challenge of a 
new world in a new crisis?” 


NO PEACE WITHOUT WORLD ORGANIZATION 


The Congress seems America’s one hope. 
Nobody who reads history can believe that 
world peace can be preserved by our Nation 
merely joining first with one nation and 
then another in opposition to some other 
nation or group of nations. As we said over 
and over again in all the years from 1919 
to 1941 as we pleaded for some form of 
United Nations to prevent World War II— 

What is the only way to preserve peace 
between persons? It is by having courts to 
settle this differences—and courts backed 
with power to enforce their decisions. What 
is the only way to preseve peace between na- 
tions? It is to have some kind of supreme 
court of nations with police power to enforce 
its decisions. 

Fortunately both the American people and 
our American Congress are showing signs of 
their realization of the three supreme facts 
that confront us— 

1. Some kind of world government with 
power to prevent aggression and war must 
ultimately be established. 

2. The sooner this is done the better for all 
humanity. 

3. It is much wiser and more practicable 
to strengthen and improve the present 
United Nations organization rather than try 
to establish a brand new such organization. 
In a recent Gallup poll American citizens 
voted overwhelmingly for such a policy. 


CONGRESS MOVES TO REVISE UN 


All through this article we have said that 
Congress needs to act. The great good news 
is that action has now begun and should be 
pushed to final success. Two able groups 
(composed equally of Democratic and Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives) have 
sponsored an Official declaration by both 
Houses of Congress calling for a convention 
of all the countries to revise and strengthen 
the United Nations Charter. The declared 
aim is “that the United Nations organization 
shall be able to fulfill its stated mission as 
the principal and most effective instrument 
for world peace * * * strong enough to 


guarantee any member nation, however large 
or small and whatever its form of govern- 
ment, against armed violence by any other 
Other specific provisions are: 


nation.” 
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1. The revision shall preserve the full soy. 
ereignty of member states except for acts 
of aggression and armament for aggression 
* * * and there shall be no veto in cases 
involving aggression. 

2. There shall be a World Court with power 
to judge in specific matters dealing with ag- 
gression of both governments and individ- 
uals. 

3. The official United States proposal for 
an Atomic Development Authority shall be 
adopted; the making of war munitions shall 
be reduced and controlled and international 
inspection of armament guaranteed; an cf- 
fective world police force maintained. 

4. If any nation refuses to support such 
a program for world peace, the other nations 
shall nevertheless go ahead with this pro- 
gram, but leave the door open for the other 
nation to come in at any time. 

What America now needs is to have the 
entire membership of both House and Senate 
and all peace-loving Americans rally around 
such a program as is here presented. That 
it may be improved in detail no one will deny, 
But it does propose an American program for 
peace preparedness as far-reaching as our 
program for military preparedness. It is a 
great voice of hope. It is a declaration that 
men are not the blind victims of a fate lead- 
ing them on to inevitable war. It declares 
rather that in the minds and souls of Ameri- 
can men and women we have the qualities 
to meet and solve the supreme crisis of our 
times * * * and justify the faith of all 
the dead of two wars who died believing that 
out of their sacrifice would come a better 
world and a lasting peace. 


Lr ————— — 


The Postal Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEecorRp an editorial en- 
titled “The Postal Pay Bill,”’ which ap- 
peared in the April 17, 1948, issue of the 
New York Journal and American. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE POSTAL PAY BILL 


The Civil Service Committee of the United 
States Senate has given its approval to a 
measure which, if finally adopted by the 
whole Congress and signed by the President, 
will increase the annual pay of each Federal 
postal worker by $800. 

This would be a welcome addition to the 
income of the postal workers and certainly 
a well-earned one, but it will still leave the 
total annual pay of these essential Federal 
employees much less than adequate for the 
standards of living to which they are entitled 

The attitude of the Federal Government 
toward the pay of postal workers has long 
been not only niggardly but very strange and 
inconsistent, in view of the contrasting atti- 
tude the Goverment has often taken concern- 
ing the pay of workers in private employ- 
ment, especially organized or unionized 
workers. 

In several notable instances the most pow- 
erful figures in the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the President of the United States, 
have championed the cause of unions seek- 
ing higher pay from private employers, and 
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in all cases where Government agencies have 
served as arbitrators or mediators of such 
disputes the end product of Government in- 
tervention has been higher pay. 

But when the Government itself has the 
employer's role, as in the case of the postal 
workers, it not only fails to see the justice 
or necessity of higher pay but persists in 
maintaining standards of pay that were 
actually below the levels of normal living be- 
fore the war and are now insufficient to sup- 
port the barest essentials of dignified and 
decent living. 

In all cases in the recent past when Fed- 
eral postal employees have had pay in- 
creases—and they went 20 years without 
any increase at all—they have been given 
reluctantly and only after overwhelming 
demonstrations of an approving public in- 
terest in the matter, and even then they 
have been woefully inadequate to serve the 
professed purpose of cost of living adjust- 
ment. 

That will still be the case when the Con- 
gress has given its approval of the pending 
postal pay bill, as it seems likely to do— 
although an early summer adjournment 
might well defeat that intention, as has so 
often happened with similar legislation in 
the past. 

The Congress again seems to be moving 
with extreme reluctance in the matter. 

Even in the progress made thus far it has 
succeeded in emasculating the bill in a most 
indefensible and callous manner, by elimi- 
nating its retroactive provisions. 

Obviously it will take another overwhelm- 
ing demonstration of approving public in- 
terest to obtain final enactment of the 
postal pay increase measure, and in the 
meantime the loyal and efficient and in- 
dispensable postal workers and their families 
are compelled to maintain themselves and 
their homes according to a scale of living 
that is barely above the subsistence level. 

The Congress should surely pass this help- 
ful and deserved although still entirely in- 
adequate bill for the increase of Federal 
postal pay, and it should not do so reluc- 
tantly as in the past but with recognition of 
the vital services to the country the postal 
workers perform with complete fulfillment of 
their patriotic responsibilities. 





Doctors Advise United States Join World 
Health Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of April 19, 1948: 


UNITED STATES URGED TO ENTER WORLD HEALTH 
GROUP 

Assury Park, N. J., April 18.—Urging 
prompt and aggressive action by Congress, 
the Group for the Advancement of Psychia- 
try recommended today the ratification of 
the constitution of the World Health Organ- 
ization. The action was taken at the clos- 
ing session of the group’s 3-day annual 
meeting. 

Dr. William C. Menninger, chairman of 
the group, made public the resolution 
adopted by the entire membership of 150 
puysicians and psychiatrists, members of 
the American Medical Association and of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

The resolution endorsed the idea of health 
as formulated by the World Health Organ- 
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ization, as a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being, and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity. The 
belief was expressed that the achievement of 
health, thus defined, requires planning and 
other action of international scope and that 
the World Health Organization, as a perma- 
nent agency of the United Nations, is best 
fitted to accomplish these functions. 

No indication was seen that United States 
participation would be detrimental to exist- 
ing health services in this country. On the 
contrary, many of them would be enhanced, 
according to the group. 

The Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry, drawing its membership from 
American and Canadian specialists, was 
formed in May 1946, for the survey and study 
of various fields within and related to 
psychiatry. 





Iowa Professor Derides Fear of Arab Mili- 
tary Might, Supports Jewish Claim to 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an excerpt from the letters column 
of the Washington Evening Star of April 
15. This is a letter bearing the name of 
Joseph Dunner, chairman of the political 
science department of Grinnell College, 
at Grinnell, Iowa. Dr. Dunner is widely 
known in the field of political science and 
economy, and, as he himself explains in 
this letter, he would never be accused of 
advocating American appeasement of the 
U. 8.8. R. 


WOULD LAUGH AT ARABS 


To the Eprror of THE Star: 

As I write this letter the headlines of the 
press are carrying accounts of the fighting 
going on‘ in the Holy Land. The British, 
whose task it would be to maintain law 
and order, seem to be decided to cow the 
Jewish population into submission, to break 
the power of the Jewish resistance move- 
ment and prevent illegal immigration of 
Jews to Palestine. Apparently, the men of 
the Foreign Office delude themselves into 
thinking that the appeasement of Arab 
leaders, like the notorious war criminal Haj 
Amin el Husseini, safeguards British oil in- 
terests in the Middle East and strengthens 
the lifeline of the Empire. From Mr. Austin’s 
speech at Lake Success and remarks made by 
Secretary Forrestal, I take it that at least 
some of our policy makers are engaged in 
an attempt to copy the British example and 
to bring about a revocation of the position 
of our Government in the United Nations 
Assembly. Their excuse is the growing 
Soviet menace and the fear that Soviet Russia 
might use the partition of Palestine to in- 
trench itself in the Middle East. For over 
15 years—in my writings and lectures—I have 
warned against the imperialism and Red 
fascism of the Soviet Union. During the 
Second World War when our Government sac- 
rificed Mikhailovich of Yugoslavia to the 
Communist Agent Tito, the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile to Beirut and his fellow Com- 
munists, I raised my voice in protest. When 
General Marshall was dispatched to China 
to bring about a reconciliation between the 
legitimate government of China and the 
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Chinese Communists and fellow travelers, I 
protested against this policy, which in the 
end had to play into the hands of Moscow 
and which was destined to destroy the na- 
tional independence of China. I think it is 
clear that I would be the last one to support 
any move that might strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Soviets in the Middle East. 

I just do not believe—as Mr. Forrestal 
seems to assume—that the enforcement of 
the United Nations decision to partition 
Palestine wcouid endanger the security of 
the United States. The Arab leaders have 
no place to go except to us. I would laugh 
at their threat to ally themselves with the 
Russians. Let them do it and lose all their 
feudal estates and privileges. As for Ibn 
Saud's oil, I would not pay him one cent 
more than it is worth on the American 
markets, and I would at last start a mass 
production of synthetic oil out of coal and 
shale (we have enough coal for the next 
1,000 years). The Jews are entitled to the 
part of Palestine which they inhabit any- 
how and to all those areas in Palestine which 
the Arabs consistently refused to cultivate. 
The Arab nations have over 1,000,000 square 
miles of land at their disposal. Their terri- 
tories cry for more population. They do not 
need the 6,000 square miles of the proposed 
Jewish state. The Jewish DP’s of Europe 
have physically and psychologically no other 
place to turn to than Palestine. Simple 
human justice demands that we should abide 
by the United Nations decision. 

But apart from the principles of justice, 
even expediency should tell us that we must 
carry out the decision of November 29, 1947. 
For if we should fail to enforce it, if we 
should give in to the demands of the Arab 
leaders, no nation on earth would ever trust 
us again. By the scores the smaller nations 
will begin to appease the most aggressive 
power of cur time—the Soviet Union—and 
the UN will be absolutely dead. 

JOSEPH DUNNER, 
Chairman, Political Science Depart- 
ment, Grinnell College. 





European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
from the Hartford Courant, entitled 
“The Plan Becomes Real.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PLAN BECOMES REAL 


Even with action in both Houses com- 
pleted, the European recovery program must 
still be adjusted in conference and signed. 
But it will be. ERP, the Marshall plan, is 
henceforth a fact. From now on this is the 
reality with which not only the United States 
and the 16 Marshall plan nations, but all the 
rest of the world—most of all Russia—must 
reckon. By driving toward recovery it prom- 
ises to relieve us of the burden of relief. It 
is bringing together, in a fusion of their 
economies, the free nations of Europe. All 
this is hopeful. But what matters most is 
that there is now at work in the world a 
wholly new and dynamic force. For the first 
time democracy has met the challenge of the 
postwar world. 
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Why this brilliant promise should be sul- 
lied by the House’s vote on Tuesday to in- 
clude Spain passes understanding. In over- 
whelming majority the House favors ERP 
because of its power to stop communism. 
But if the House wanted to give communism 
the biggest boost possible, it could have 
chosen no more devilishly effective way than 
to list El .Caudillo Francisco Franco on the 
side of freedom. This totalitarian dictator 
would never have come to power without 
the help of Mussolini and Hitler. Every dic- 
tator does some good, else he would never 
be able to dictate in the first place. But no 
matter what can be said on Franco’s behalf, 
he is a living reminder of the great evil 
against which the world fought its greatest 
war. The Communists will make hay with 
this vote, in Italy and elsewhere. Their 
most telling arguments in Europe, effective 
far beyond our realization here, are that the 
United States is a reactionary force, and that 
the Marshall plan has no purpose but to win 
us bases for a war to abolish the Soviet 
Union. By a vote of nearly three to one the 
House made it seem, before all the world, as 
though the Communists were right. 

The fact that Spain might be strategically 
valuable to us in any future war does not 
chenge that fact. It is true that, just as we 
and Russia together fought Hitler, so if in 
the end we have to fight Russia, we would 
welcome Franco’s help. But our job is not 
to set the stage for war. It is to stop Russia 
without war, which is incomparably the 
cheapest and surest way to doit. War helps 
communism, and hurts democracy. Fortu- 
nately the idea of aiding Franco does not 
set well in Europe. The other nations there 
are likely to refuse to welcome Franco to 
the mutual self-help that is an integral part 
of the Marshall plan. They have not for- 
gotten that their sons, like ours, died fight- 
ing not for fascism but against it. It is not 
just Communist totalitarianism, but any to- 
talitarianism that is the mortal enemy of 
democracy. After Tuesday’s vote in the 
House, one wonders where the real threat in 
this country lies. 

Let us not mar the greatest hope of the 
future with this error. For ERP is hopeful 
not only for itself but for still more in what 
it stands for. It shows that the country 
that now leads the free world has determined 
to attack the world’s real evils. ERP is 
founded on recognition that, were this earth 
less devastated physically, less flabby moral- 
ly, and less confused politically, communism 
would not stand a chance in Italy’s election, 
or in any other way. What ERP stands for 
in the postwar world is the first real chal- 
lenge that communism has had to face. 


Bullets and Murder in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
T. O. Thackrey, which appeared in the 
New York Post on April 16, 1948: 

LAST CHANCE 
(By T. O. Thackrey) 

Debate opens today in the UN General 
Assembly over the future of Palestine. 

But bullets and murder in Palestine are 
deciding that every hour. 

Is it a post-mortem the delegates believe 
they are holding? 


But Palestine has not yet been destroyed 
despite the efforts of half the world to let a 
quarter of the world alone, to achieve the 
destruction. 

Palestine lives. 

The Jewish state has been formed. 

Its resistance armies are ringed around its 
borders * * * determined, in the words 
of a Haganah hero, to die on their feet, if 
need be, rather than live on their knees, 
“But we will yet live on our feet,” he cries. 

The Balfour Declaration called that na- 
tional home into existence nearly 30 years 
ago, chiefily out of gratitude to Chaim Weiz- 
mann, whose science enabled Britain to sur- 
vice the 1914-19 phase of the German war. 

The world assembled as the League of 
Nations imposed upon Great Britain a sol- 
emn trusteeship for the purpose of organiz- 
ing and bringing into being this state. 

The United States in 1924 agreed to British 
trusteeship provided the terms of the man- 
date were carried out, but reserving the right 
of intervention if the mandate were abused. 

Since then nearly 30 commissions, at least 
a half-dozen of them international, have 
solemnly surveyed the Palestine area, and 
without exception agreed that Jews were 
entitled to a national home in Palestine, 
though often disagreeing as to its form. 

Even after the noxious British white paper, 
in effect suspending implementation of the 
mandate and barring immigration until the 
war's close—and, as it turned out, forever 
after—the joint Anglo-American Commis- 
sion unanimously recommended a Jewish 
state. 

President Truman and Foreign Minister 
Bevin were solemnly pledged to carry out 
the report of this commission: It was named 
for that reason. 

Neither did so. Each preferred a small por- 
tion of it—and not the same portion. 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions debated the matter last November, and 
ordered Palestine divided into a Jewish and 
an Arab state, with Jerusalem under trustee- 
ship. 

From this plan, the Jews were offered the 
smallest area yet proposed by any commis- 
sion—but, despite the pin-point of the 
world’s surface, agreed that even this por- 
tion was better than the no portion previ- 
ously offered. 

Immediately, the Arab states, including 
Syria, which is now a member of the UN 
Security Council, declared war upon parti- 
tion, upon Jerusalem, upon the Jews of Pal- 
estine, and threatened war on any or all the 
other members of the United Nations seeking 
to make the decision good. 

The great United States turned tail. 

Great Britain, after having instigated the 
Arab stand, neutralized her troops in Pales- 
tine, armed the Arabs, and encouraged attack 
and war. 

The United States assisted by embargoing 
arms to the area, where Arabs were well 
armed and Jews had been and still are block- 
aded by the British. 

President Truman called for a reversal of 
American support of partition—betraying 
not alone his own policy of previous sup- 
port—but a third of a century of consistent 
American policy. 

And now the General Assembly begins a 
debate once more over Palestine. 

The United States has constrained the Se- 
curity Council to order cessation of fighting 
and of political activity in Palestine, but the 
order is worse than empty, since no effort 
is being made to apply it to Arabs in their 
attack upon Jerusalem and Judea—but only 
to apply it to Jews for daring to defend their 
homes and their very lives; for setting up the 
state the world promised but no nation se- 
cured or helped secure. 

This is scarcely a new recital. 

Only the members of the Security Council, 
the delegates to the General Assembly seem 
unaware of the facts; just as only these gen- 
tlemen and the makers of policy in Washing- 
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ton and Whitehall are unaware that men, 
women, and children they are sworn to de. 
fend are dying in Palestine while they de- 
bate—and encourage murder. 

This then is a reminder of the facts. 

As the debate drones on the war rolls up 
its massacres of the innocent. 

But the General Assembly is in session. 

The Palestinian declaration of independ- 
ence will not go entirely unheeded in the 
debate. 

Not all delegates—not every nation of the 
world—are as unmindful of the fatal con- 
sequences called for by the United States as 
are Great Britain, the Arab League, and the 
President. 

The Assembly can do no less than refuse to 
alter its previous decision, rooted in justice 
and calling upon the world for enforcement. 

Meanwhile, every hour of talk at Lake Suc- 
cess is another hour of pillage and death for 
countless numbers in Palestine. 

The Assembly must act quickly and firmly 
to end the debate and reaffirm the course of 
justice it has ordered. 

Recognition and support of the new state 
must be forthcoming while the world still has 
this last remaining chance to establish order, 
peace, and the integrity of the rule of law. 

The people will respond to that challenge 
if their governments do not; and, respond- 
ing, overturn any government that persists 
in so misrepresenting their sovereign will. 


Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of April 8, 1948: 


WANT TRADE AcT EXTENDED 3 YEARS—FOREIGN 
CreEeDIT BuREAU UrGEs ACTION To Arp UNITED 
STATES RESTORE COMMERCE TO NORMAL— 
Hovuse HEARINGS DuE SOON—UNITED StTaTES 
OFFICIAL Says Ways, MEANS Group Is SLATED 
To Set Quiz ON Law Exprrinc JUNE 12 


A resolution calling upon Congress to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act for 3 years 
from June 12, its expiration date, was unan- 
imously voted yesterday at the meeting of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, 

The resolution, presented by C. A. Rich- 
ards, director of the export division of the 
Interchemical Corp., declared members of 
the FCIB believe that “in the unsettled con- 
dition of the world today, both economic 
and political, the United States Government 
should be given every needed authority to 
assist it in getting world or international 
trade back to normal conditions.” 

Mr. Richards pointed out that since the 
current extension of the law was passed in 
1945, there have been several international 
developments which will have a consider- 
able effect on the trade agreements under 
the act. He referred particularly to the 
general agreement on tariffs and trade 
signed at Geneva, the ITO Charter and the 
European recovery program. 

EXTENSION IS URGED 

“So far as all of these three important 
matters are concerned,” he said, “there has 
not been time to evaluate properly their ef- 
fect on international trade, and largely be- 
cause of that and inasmuch as this is a 
Presidential year, I hope that Congress will 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Act so that suf- 
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ficient time can be given to really study what 
the effects will be after more facts are known, 

“In the past, the most strenuous objec- 
tions have been made by opponents of the 
act, based upon their fear of what might 
be done if the President had the power to 
act in reducing duties without asking for 
confirmation from Congress. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been more opposition raised 
by the acts of the administration in per- 
mitting increases of duties abroad on cer- 
tain items on which we did an export busi- 
ness. To what extent these increases will 
affect the over-all picture it is still too soon 
to know. 

“The ITO charter will require confirmation 
by Congress and it is difficult to see whether 
that will have much effect upon our inter- 
national trade for a year or more. What ef- 
fect the ERP will have upon our foreign 
trade is also impossible to determine at the 
moment especially with respect to the recip- 
rocal trade program.” 

Joseph A. Mack, acting regional director 
here of the Department of Commerce, told 
the meeting that legislation to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act has been introduced 
in the House and referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee, which is expected to an- 
nounce public hearings in the near future. 

REFERS TO CUBAN REGULATIONS 

In response to a question dealing with the 
Cuban legislation, regulating relations be- 
tween foreign companies and their agents, 
Mr. Mack reported the Cuban Government is 
presently giving serious consideration to re- 
scinding or modifying provisions of the new 
regulations. The law, he added, is mean- 
while not being applied. He suggested that 
pending a change in the regulations, it would 
appear to be most desirable for American 
business to defer any action on changes in 
representing either in new appointments or 
cancellations of existing appointments.” 

With respect to export licenses, it was 
brought out that the Department of Com- 
merce is now considering some of the ad- 
vantages of using special license forms on 
safety paper that will be practically fool-proof 
against erasures, Changes, etc. Changes in 
procedure will be discussed with exporters. 

Unsettled political conditions in Costa Rica 
it was stated, have brought business there 
to a standstill, excepting transactions in- 
volving the most essential foods. Importers 
were reported as stopping reorders from the 
United States or elsewhere for the present. 

With respect to Sweden’s import controls, 
reports received from the American Embassy 
in Stockholm indicated that goods covered 
by import licenses and already in the coun- 
try are being given prior consideration in the 
location of dollar exchange. 





Oleomargarine Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. (EDWARD) A. MITCHELL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


UNITED STATES WHOLESALE 
Grocers’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1948. 
Congressman E, A. MITCHELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN MITCHELL: With refer- 
ence to the margarine-tax-repeal legislation 
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that is scheduled on discharge petition to 
reach the floor of the House on or after April 
26, 1948, we thought it would be helpful to 
you to know our position with respect tors .ch 
repeal. As perhaps you will recall, Mr. L. T. 
Newman, of New Orleans, represented our 
association at the hearing and asked for re- 
peal of all oleomargarine taxes and occupa- 
tional license fees and monthly reports re- 
quired of wholesalers. 

With reference to the measure as it may 
be voted on by the House, we would be very 
much opposed to any bill, compromise or 
otherwise, which failed to remove the bur- 
densome restrictions on margarine dealers in 
addition to the occupational taxes. 

Reporting receipts of margarine from man- 
ufacturers and sales to retail grocers and 
other retail outlets required of wholesalers 
costs our members who handle margarine 
anywhere from $50 to $100 a month. 

The yearly cost thereof to such wholesalers 
in clerical work in making out these reports 
amounts to much more than the high license 
fees themselves. 

We believe that the pure-food laws and 
local enactments can easily handle the mat- 
ter of preventing margarine from being sold 
as butter. 

We, therefore, earnestly request that no 
Oleomargarine tax bill be passed that does 
not wipe out the regulation of dealers, in- 
cluding the monthly reports required of 
wholesalers. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. Rowe, 
Vice President and Secretary. 





The Picture Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Bulletin of April 19, 1948, entitled “The 
Picture Crisis.” It deals with the matter 
of the return to Germany of the out- 
standing masterpieces of art recovered 
by our troops in a salt mine near Merkers 
and which have been on display here in 
Washington. 

As the editorial points out, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee a bill to retain these paintings in 
the United States for a definitely limited 
period and to permit their display at va- 
rious points in the Nation under certain 
conditions. I think the bill deserves our 
full support. 

The position of General Clay that the 
pictures should be returned immediately 
to dismembered Germany as proof of our 
good faith in the propaganda war now 
going on in Germany is an understand- 
able one for a military occupation leader 
to take but I think that sometimes we 
can panic ourselves into going overboard 
on this business of impressing the Ger- 
mans with our good intentions. With 
the Soviet Union busily engaged in Ger- 
many—in its section of Germany—with 
grabbing everything in sight and cart- 
ing it back home, we are certainly at no 
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disadvantage in that phase of the propa- 
ganda war. We have demanded no 
reparations or loot or booty. We are 
keeping a large part of the German peo- 
ple alive. We have accepted them into 
the Marshall plan. The Russians, on the 
other hand, cannot even be said to be 
taking only those things which are not 
nailed down. The concrete has never 
been poured which would baffle a Soviet 
reparation crew from removing plants 
and machinery from the Soviet zone. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin says in this 
editorial: 

Our position in Europe must be weak in- 
deed if it can be endangered by the stay of 
the pictures in the United States for a few 
months. 


I heartily concur in that analysis. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


THE PICTURE CRISIS 


Our commander in Germany, General Clay, 
wants the captured German pictures now in 
Washington rushed home to take their places 
in our propaganda front in the Reich. The 
Communists are claiming that we have robbed 
Germany of her art treasures and our general 
demands the pictures be hung up in German 
galleries to give the lie to the Reds. 

Senator FULBRIGHT has a bill before Con- 
gress which would give the paintings a run 
around the United States before sending 
them back home. 

Senator Myers, of Pennsylvania, has sug- 
gested the pictures be exhibited in our Mu- 
seum of Art while the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions are meeting in Philadel- 
phia. 

The United States does not intend to imi- 
tate Napoleon, the Nazis, or other snatchers 
of other people’s art treasures. The pictures 
will be returned to Germany. But the paint- 
ings really belong, not to Germany, but to 
humanity. Our position in Europe must be 
weak indeed if it can be endangered by the 
stay of the pictures in the United States for 
a few months. 





Does the Army Want the Reserves? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. CROW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. CROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Donald 
Robinson, from Collier’s for April 10, 
1948: 

DorEs THE ARMY WANT THE RESERVES? 
(By Donald Robinson) 

If war should break out, high strategists in 
the Pentagon are counting upon the Seventy- 
seventh Division, a Reserve outfit in New 
York City, to be ready for combat shortly 
after M-Day, fully trained and equipped to 
resist any air, land, or sea-borne invader. At 
the present moment, however, the Seventy- 
seventh would have extreme difficulty in 
fighting off a troop of competent Boy Scouts, 

At last count, the Seventy-seventh Divi- 


sion had less than 450 enlisted reservists 
assigned to it, not one gun, tank, or jeep to 
train with, and not even an armory in which 


to meet, 
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That the Seventy-seventh Division is get- 
ting any training at all for its wartime mis- 
sion is due solely to the initiative of its own 
civilian officers; they have had, they say, 
virtually no help from the top brass in the 
Army. 

Almost 3 years have gone by since VE-day, 
but investigation shows the Army has made 
little progress toward organizing the 1,140,000 
veterans who volunteered to serve in the 
Reserve. It has not found time to assign 
most of them to units. It has no over-all 
program for training them. It does not even 
have any approved plans for keeping them in 
the Reserve. In fact, some experts maintain 
that there are factions within the Depart- 
ment of the Army which are actually hostile 
to the very existence of an Organized Re- 
serve Corps. 

“The Department of the Army has re- 
vealed a minimum of interest in the Re- 
serves,” says Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, executive 
director of the Reserve Officers’ Association. 

Over at the White House, President Tru- 
man’s close friend and military aide, Maj. 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, himself a veteran 
Reserve officer, says, “The present indications 
are that the Regular Army does not want a 
Reserve.” 

This situation, in the opinion of some mil- 
itary observers, can have dire consequences. 
It is the Reserve which, in an emergency, 
must supply most of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers for any army America 
has to raise. 

Here are a few facts: 

1. As of September 30, 1947, only 189,998 
of the 509,255 Reserve officers had been 
assigned to units, and even this figure was 
misleadingly high. Of the 189,998 total, over 
80,000 were, according to General Evans, 
assigned to pools, not to real, functioning 
military units. 

2. The 631,039 ex-GI’s who signed up with 
the Reserves have been even more neglected. 
Merely 71,668 of them have been given as- 
signments, and, again a large proportion of 
these went to pools. 

3. Not one Reserve unit has been given 
adequate equipment, although millions of 
rifles, artillery pieces, and other material are 
lying idle or being shipped overseas. 

4. Just 6,418 Reserve officers and 1,199 en- 
listed reservists received any sort of field 
training from the Ground and Service Forces 
during the first quarter of the 1948 fiscal 
year, the last period for which figures are 
available. The Air Force did a little better. 
It gave active-duty training to 18,891, of 
whom 1,981 were enlisted men. 

5. To date, the Army has not formulated 
any real long-range program for Reserve 
training. The Army Ground Forces have not 
even issued a directive on training policies. 
At the most recent muster, only 28,000 re- 
servists were enrolled in the Army’s corre- 
spondence courses. 

6. No permament policy has been adopted 
by which Reserve officers can obtain promo- 
tion. The Army says Officially that it sees 
no urgency in the matter. Policies govern- 
ing the promotion of enlisted reservists were, 
it is true, promulgated in December 1946, but 
because of what Army spokesmen call con- 
fusion in the field, few, if any, boosts in 
grade have been made. Most GI’s who went 
into the Reserves as privates 2 years ago have 
been unable so far to win a single chevron. 

7. Despite endless requests, no identifica- 
tion card has been provided for the Army 
Reserves. 

As a result of this situation, authorities 
like General Evans declare that the morale 
of the Reserves is now at rock-bottom ebb. 
Thousands of them are refusing to answer 
Army communications. The enlisted men, 
over half of whom were top-ranking non- 
commissioned officers during the war, are 
described as even more fed up. Their con- 
dition, says General Evans, is “pitiful.” 

Typical of the feeling among reservists is 
that of a bemedaled major in Atlanta, Ga. 


“It’s gotten so,” he states, “that I’m actually 
ashamed of my Reserve commission.” 

This major has been assigned to a unit, 
but it is to one located in New York City. 

“I’ve written the Army a dozen times,” he 
says, “asking them to transfer me to a 
Georgia outfit. I’ve never gotten a reply. 
All I get are notices of meetings in Man- 
hattan.” 

Some reserve training is going on through- 
out the country, but according to the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, it consists almost ex- 
clusively of “the same old hokum, the same 
dull lectures and speeches that we all have 
heard a thousand times before.” Not a Re- 
serve unit has had any Official schooling in 
the strategy tc be employed in an atomic 
war. When the Seventy-seventh Division 
wished to include this subject in its train- 
ing program, it had to evolve the tactical 
points for itself. 

Luckily, some of the veterans in the Sev- 
enty-seventh had seen the effects of the 
Hiroshima destruction. Using their obser- 
vations as a base, the staff of the Seventy- 
seventh has improvised procedures for the 
division to follow in defending itself against 
an atomic attack. These consist largely of 
methods for the dispersion of personnel and 
the employment of caves and other natural 
ground features in the protection of equip- 
ment. 

In addition, the Seventy-seventh’s staff 
has evolved its own plans for situations 
wherein the atomic bomb is used by us 
against an enemy. These include their ideas 
on how best to take advantage of the devas- 
tation wrought upon enemy troops and in- 
stallations, what liaison arrangements must 
be made for determining when a locale is 
safe for the infantry to penetrate, etc. It 
is not certain whether such plans have any 
practical value. They are improvisations. 

Out in San Francisco, a group of reservists 
was anxious to train itself, too. It called 
on the headquarters of Gen. Mark Clark’s 
Sixth Army and asked for the loan of Signal 
Corps training movies. 

“We can’t show you those films,” a high 
officer said. “They’re restricted. They can 
only be seen by members of the armed serv- 
ices.” 

“But we are in the armed services,” the 
reservists protested. 


“Oh, no,” they were informed. “You're 
just civilians.” 
They never received the films. Instead, 


they were sent a 5-year-old morale picture 
on why it was necessary to fight the Nazis, 


A $30,000,000 CUT 


Last year, the War Department allotted 
$56,000,000 to the Reserves, then slashed this 
amount to $26,000,000 when Congress directed 
it to pay veterans for their war-accrued 
furloughs. The only catch there was that in 
economizing to meet these payments, the 
Army cut its own funds a mere 10 percent; 
it reduced reserve appropriations 54 percent. 

For the 1948 fiscal year, the Army initially 
allotted $56,000,000 again to Reserve activi- 
ties—for both air and ground troops. This 
was just eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total budget, so low that even an economy- 
minded Congress balked. Congress raised 
the Reserve funds to $67,000,000. 

The Army’s attitude on appropriations led 
one statistician to compute that an aver- 
age of $6,000 was being spent to keep organ- 
ized, trained, and equipped each of the 1,070,- 
000 members of the Regular Army and Air 
Force but just $48 for each reservist. It led 
General Vaughan to remark disgustedly, “On 
the basis of the Regular Army’s allotments 
for Reserve training, each Reserve officer can 
look forward to 2 weeks’ active duty once ev- 
ery 20 years.” 

A dearth of money, however, is not the 
main reason why so few reservists have been 
getting active-duty training. Instead of of- 
fering 2-week tours of duty, as it did before 
the war, the Army at first insisted that re- 
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servists spend from 6 weeks to 9 months in 
uniform. The usual civilian soldier, with 
just a fortnight’s vacation each year, could 
not, of course, quit his job for such a long 
period of time. It was not until January 
11, 1948, that the Army finally acceded to 
the widespread demand of the reservists and 
made 2-week active-duty stretches generally 
available. To many reservists, the Army's 
original insistence on the longer periods was 
simply obstructionistic tactics. 

In the Air Reserve, conditions are said to 
be almost as bad. Some 60,000 World War II 
pilots accepted Reserve commissions on the 
Army’s pledge of enough flying time to retain 
their combat skills. That pledge has not 
been kept. 

The Air Force is giving training each year 
to only 9,600 of these 60,000 pilots. The rest 
must stay on the ground. 

Even these 9,600 are not getting real train- 
ing. They—the men who fiew the B-29’s 
and the P-47’s—are obliged to fly antiquated 
AT-6 and AT-11 trainers. At that, they 
are being allowed merely 4 hours or less in 
the air a month. 

“Can you imagine my feelings,” one pilot, 
who did 76 missions over Germany, said, 
“when I went out to the Minneapolis Air- 
field to put in my flying time? I found 
Naval Reserve pilots flying top-notch Cor- 
sairs out of a $6,000,000 installation. All I 
could get was a couple of hours on a junky 
old trainer.” 

Air Force officials state that a lack of funds 
is really their trouble. They say they just 
do not have the money for servicing sufii- 
cient planes to provide all their Reserve 
pilots with air time. The explanation for 
why they are using the trainers instead of 
fast bombers and pursuit ships is also an 
economic one. It costs much less to fly an 
AT-6 than it does a P-47. The reservists’ 
reply to this is, “Why doesn't the Air Force 
allot more of its funds to Reserve activities?” 

At the core of the whole dispute over the 
Reserves is the relationship of the Regular 
Army and Air Force to their civilian compo- 
nents. In his last report as Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall urged that the United 
States rely for its security upon a small 
Regular Army, an efficient National Guard, 
and a well-organized, well-trained Reserve 
Corps. A large professional Army, is, he 
said, “dangerous to the liberties of the Na- 
tion.” 

Today, though the Regular Army and Air 
Force, with 1,070,000 men, are at their great- 
est peacetime strength in history, the Na- 
tional Guard has only a fraction of its au- 
thorized strength, and the Organized Reserve 
Corps is characterized by General Evans as 
“little more than a paper force” which is 
“shrinking and shrinking fast.” 

And this, believe it or not, is one thing for 
which Congress is not to blame. 

That the National Guard now totals about 
222,000 men, with small likelihood of reach- 
ing its goal of 682,796, is said to be no one’s 
fault. The Guard planners set their sights 
high, on the assumption that universal mili- 
tary training would be established. But the 
experts do pass out blame for the impotency 
of the Reserves. ‘They lay the responsibility 
for it on the doorstep of the big brass. 


READINESS FOR M-DAY URGED 


General Evans, speaking officially for the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, charges that the 
Department of the Army is trying to keep 
the Reserves as an unorganized amorphous 
pool from which it can draw men as it needs 
them. This, of course, is contrary to the 
Reserve’s wishes. They have asked that they 
be prepared for immediate use in time of 
emergency, that units of them be organized, 
trained, and armed for action on M-day, that 
each man receive his wartime assignment 
now. 

The big battle over this issue started away 
back in 1944, when General Marshall began 
thinking about a postwar Army. He directed 








that a study be made of the Army’s civilian 
components, and named a committee of 
Regular Army, Reserve, and National Guard 
officers to do the job. After months of work, 
the committee recommended that an effec- 
tive Organized Reserve Corps be established 
precisely along the lines advocated by the 
Reserves themselves. 

General Evans, who served on that com- 
mittee, discloses: ‘‘The general staff went all 
out in opposition to this plan. Every section 
of the general staff ‘nonconcurred’ in it. 
Luckily, General Marshall recognized the 
value of a good Reserve Corps and overrode 
the opposition of his staff.” 

At General Marshall's order, the War De- 
partment published a directive in 1945 pro- 
viding for the development of a real, ready- 
to-shoot Reserve. General Eisenhower later 
reafirmed this stand. 

“If this plan had been implemented,” says 
General Evans, “it would have given us an 
adequate national security program. But it 
wasn’t.” 

He cites this as an example. Although the 
Marshall policy specifically banned the for- 
mation of any kind of pools, more than 500 
composite Reserve units have been set up. 
“These,” Evans states, “are nothing more nor 
less than the same old wartime pools which 
every officer and GI detested so much.” 

Disregard of the Reserves has taken many 
other forms, too, according to Evans. Until 
recently the Army did not allow Reserve 
officers to belong to officers’ clubs on military 
posts, even to purchase at a post exchange. 

When the Reserve Officers’ Association 
petitioned Congress to extend commissary 
privileges to Reserves retired for physical 
disability, many of them veterans crippled by 
wounds suffered in action, the War Depart- 
ment opposed and defeated the move. 

It would set a bad precedent, the Regulars 
argued, despite the fact that retired person- 
nel of the Regular Army do have such 
privileges. 

A SUGGESTION TO IMPROVE MORALE 


In New York, one of the rare Regular Army 
officers concerned about the poor morale 
among reservists proposed to First Army 
headquarters that it arrange for the partici- 
pation of a Reserve officer and enlisted man 
in the ceremonies at which President Tru- 
man was presented with a degree by Fordham 
University. 

“It would help raise the prestige of the 
Reserves,” he urged. 

The proposal got exactly nowhere. First 
Army refused to suggest it to Washington. 
Only Regular Army personnel were on hand 
at the ceremony. 

The Reserves say that some Regular Army 
officers have even been attempting to intro- 
duce the “caste system” into their ranks. 
An instance of this, reported by a Reserve 
officer, occurred at a meeting of Reserve para- 
troopers in Atlanta, Ga. Several score offi- 
cers and enlisted men who had seen action 
in Normandy were present. They all were 
in civilian clothes, 

The Regular Army colonel who presided at 
the session (his name is withheld out of 
consideration for the Reserve officer who told 
the story) was shocked to learn that the 
Reserve officers and enlisted men were sitting 
together. 

“There is too much fraternization here 
between officers and enlisted men,” he said. 
“I want it to stop.” 

One paratrooper captain was so annoyed 
hat he got up-and walked out. He has not 
been to another meeting. He reports that 
a large number of enlisted reservists have 
also stayed away. 

Enlisted reservists as a whole have been 
particularly infuriated by this return to the 
military caste system. Many point to the 
fact that a War Department board, chair- 
maned by Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, itself 
severely condemned the Army for “irregular- 
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ities and injustices in the handling of enlist- 
ed personnel.” This board, in May 1946, de- 
manded that the Army adopt “a new philos- 
ophy in the military order, a policy cf treat- 
ment of men, especially in the ranks, in 
terms of advanced concepts of social think- 
ing.” 

“Not only has the Army failed to carry out 
this recommendation,” it was stated, “but it 
is actually trying to superimpose its outworn 
caste ideas on the civilian soldiery, too.” 

What does the Army say about all these 
varied charges? Recently, Secretary of the 
Army Kenneth C. Royall was queried about 
them. He replied, “Since I became Secretary 
of the Army, in Juiy, I have not had an cp- 
portunity to look into the question, so I 
have no notion of what is going on in either 
the Reserves or the National Guard.” 

Lt. Gen. Manton S, Eddy, speaking for the 
Army, had this to say: “The Army of the 
United States is a three-legged structure 
whose legs are the Organized Reserve Corps, 
the National Guard, and the Regular Army. 
Before anyone gives credence to charges that 
the Department of the Army is not interested 
in the Reserve, or any other component, he 
should realize that the Army is scarcely likely 
to chop cff one leg of the structure for which 
it is directly responsible.” 

Other Department of the Army officials 
maintain that the Reserve picture is “really 
not as black as it has been painted.” They 
say that they simply have not had sufficient 
time since VE-day to get all their plans for 
the Reserves in shape. They admit that only 
a small number of officers and enlisted men 
have been assigned to units but ascribe this 
to the fact that many reservists have not 
specifically applied for assignment. Army 
regulations ban the detailing of enlisted men 
to units without their consent. (But in this 
connection, the Reserve Officers’ Association 
states that only 1 enlisted reservist in 24 has 
been contacted about an assignment.) 

Officers on duty in the office of the Execu- 
tive for Reserve and R. O. T. C. Affairs, an 
Army staff section in charge of Reserve mat- 
ters, feel that the policies they have evolved 
are good ones. The difficulty has been, they 
declare, that some of their plans have not got 
General Staff approval, and that others which 
have been approved have not been adequately 
followed in the field. 


STUDYING THE CIVILIAN PROBLEM 


Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal is 
personally concerned about the entire situa- 
tion. He designated a six-man committee, 
headed by Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Gordon Gray and including representatives 
of the Navy and Air Forces, to make a thor- 
ough investigation of all the civilian com- 
ponents of the armed services. 

One point the Gray committee was asked 
to consider is why the Army and Air Reserves 
are in such poor condition when the Naval 
Reserve is flourishing. 

On February 1, 1948, the Naval Reserve 
numbered 940,000, and was growing at a rate 
of over 12,000 a month. There was no evi- 
dence of any feuding between the Regulars 
and the Reserves. Morale was sky-high. 

The Navy has a full-fiedged program in 
operation for training its reservists. Naval 
craft have been made available to them at 
every sea and inland port. The Navy has 
also set aside 312 buildings and ship armories 
for the Reserves. In addition, it is building 
them 175 Quonset-type training centers. 
These will house everything from radio and 
radar equipment, machine shops, and gyro- 
compass rooms to libraries, lounges, and 
cooking galleys. 

Today, Naval Reserve officers are welcome 
at every naval installation, can use ships’ 
stores, officers’ clubs, commissaries. To make 
sure there is no discrimination between the 
Regulars and Reserves on promotions, the 
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Navy Department has instituted a new plan 
linking the two together. Each Reserve offi- 
cer on inactive status has been assigned a 
Regular Navy Officer as “a running mate.” 
When the Regular becomes eligible for pro- 
motion, so does the Reserve. 

Credit for the effectiveness of the Naval 
Reserve program is generally given to Jimmy 
Forrestal. While he was still Secretary of the 
Navy, he insisted that it make a real drive to 
keep its Reserves happy. It has. And so has 
the Marine Corps. Its Reserve is also re- 
ported to be in splendid condition. 

What about the National Guard? Investi- 
gators will find it presents a mixed picture. 
Back under State control again, it is short 
of men but long on ambition, working hard 
to prepare itself as an M-day force. 

Its published story today is that it is get- 
ting excellent cooperation from the Army. 
But there are those who rememb*r when 
things were different. 

For years, the Army had no use for the 
National Guard, and the sentiment was re- 
ciprocated. In a top-secret document writ- 
ten on July 12, 1944, shortly before he was 
killed in Normandy, Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair, commander of the Army Ground Forces, 
even urged that the guard be disbanded 
once and for all. He wrote General Mar- 
shall: 

“One of the great lessons of the present 
war is that the National Guard, as organized 
before the war, contributed nothing to na- 
tional defense. * * * It was necessary to 
make almost 100 percent replacements of 
commissioned officers with troops from the 
grade cf major general down through the 
grade of colonel and to replace an extremely 
high percentage of officers of lower 
grade. * * * The structure of the Na- 
tional Guard was pregnant with disaster for 
the entire Nation.” 

A National Guard in postwar America, 
General McNair asserted, is, “unnecessary 


* and undesirable.” His official recommenda- 


tion: “That the National Guard be dispensed 
with as a component of the Army of the 
United States.” 


THE GUARD FIGHTS BACK 


The National Guard replied to this state- 
ment with accusation that the Regular Army 
had continuously discriminated against it. 
Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, president of the 
powerful National Guard Association, told 
his group’s 1946 convention that he had 
proof of 8,000 cases of discrimination. Maj. 
Gen. George E. Leach of the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard declared, “I tell you, gentle- 
men, the General Staff at Washington is 
soulless * * * not anything human.” 

The association passed a resolution casti- 
gating what is termed “the unwarranted, 
unjustifiable and indefensible treatment ac- 
corded many of the nonregular officers in 
World War II” and demanding that it stop. 
Then it did more. It unleashed one of the 
slickest campaigns in history to “put the 
heat on” the Army. 

With its strong political ties, it got count- 
less governors to talk with Washington, got 
friendly Congressmen to apply a little tudi- 
cious pressure, too. 

When the War Department chopped its 
1947 appropriations from $110,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 the guard arranged for an ava- 
lanche of protesting telegrams and letters to 
descend upon the Pentagon. After that, a 
delegation of guard lobbyists visited General 
Eisenhower. 

“You can’t do that to us,” Maj. Gen. Milton 
A. Reckord, adjutant general of Maryland, 
warned Ike. 

The War Department bowed to this pres- 
sure and quickly restored $12,000,000 of the 
Sliced funds. According to the National 
Guard tion, the Army has since leaned 

rr bé to give the guard what it 
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wishes, including brand-new P-80’s to fly and 
some $30,000,000 worth of surplus military 
facilities, among them parts of Camp Atter- 
bury in Indianapolis and Jackson Barracks 
in New Orleans. However, some observers 





take with a grain of salt the statement of 
General Walsh that the National Guard is 
receiving “splendid support” from the Army. 


They suspect that the guard is courting Army 
favor because it fears current moves to cone 
it with the Reserves. 
Training for the 4,200 guard units is going 
ough some of Secretary For- 
Ss associates are not pleased with the 
type of training it is getting. One point 
made by them is that the guard should be 
schooled now for disaster work, for civil de- 
fense, clearing away rubble, repairing utili- 
1er words, against an atomic bomb 
But this is not being done. 
Recruiting for the National Guard has been 
klal 1s done the best of any 

2 i nizing units, Nevada, the worst. 
That Nevada got started at all was due to 
the activities of a group of Reno gamblers. 

The legislature in Carson City adjourned 
without appropriating any State funds for 
the guard, and it looked as if Nevada would 
be left without one. This disturbed the pa- 
riotically minded operators of Harold's Cluh, 
f 10 § It was bad adver- 
tising for Nevada, they felt. They therefore 
chipped in some of their own money and 
opened a drive for contributions from other 
private parties. Enough money was raised 
by them for the Nevada Guard at least to 
begin work. 

At the end of last summer the National 
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mbling resort. 





Guard throughout the country numbered 

ut 100,090 men. An $850,000 recruiting 
drive was then launched, replete with top 
radio bands, street signs, and magazine ad- 





Y in the hope of raising guard 
s at the rate of a man a minute for 2 
months, 88.888 in all. The hoopla notwith- 

nding, the drive fell about 13,000 short of 

its goal. Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, chief 

of the National Guard Bureau, then sadly 

2 need that it would be impossible for 

lard to reach its projected M-day 

th of 683,000 (about three times its pre- 

war force) without the enactment of uni- 
versal military training. 

development on the entire 
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1 recently made by Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
ghan. The Chief Executive's military 
urged that the National Guard be en- 
tirely removed from State control and merged 


le 





W the Organized Reserve Corps. The out- 

re i crie rat ued made bedlams out of 

Ni nal Guard armories, Reserve meetings, 
id the columns of the country’s 


1 
ar he press. 
Harry Vaughan couldn’t have provoked a 
storm if he hed come out for an end 
to all State sovereignties or a merger of the 
Baptist and the Catholic churches 
The Chicago Tribune called his suggestion 
l gone mad.” The New York 
yer, thought it one “that should 
be thoroughly explored, perhaps by a Presi- 


dential commission. 
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OPPOSED TO ARMIES FOR STATES 
ian, like President Truman (who is 
lonel Truman on the Army’s Reserve 
records), has served in both the National 
Guard and the Reserves. Sitting in his office 
in the East Wing of the White House, 
Vaughan asserted that there is no reason 
any more for States to have private armies. 
He bel th Guard training suffers from 
joint Federal-State jurisdiction. He says: 
“The present plan for our security force 
established a National Guard and a Reserve, 
units of which are found in every local com- 
munity throughout our country. The func- 
tions of these overlapping units are identical. 
How much more efficient these citizen com- 
ponents would be, if combined into one force, 
subject only to Federal control. 


“In the event of war, it’s the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to defend the Na- 
tion, not the States’.” 

Vaughan holds that legislation can be con- 
stitutionally enacted to transfer the Guard to 
Federal control. Such a law, he says, could 
provide safeguards to insure troops for use 
by States in an emergency. 

“There is no necessity now for the gov- 
ernor of a State to have command of air 
force, tank, or field artillery units, as many 
do now. A governor’s only need for troops 
arises in an emergency—a catastrophe, a hur- 
ricane, a race riot, or a strike that has got 
out of hand. For things like that, governors 
need only military police, not tank outfits or 
paratroopers. If the Guard is transferred to 
the Federal Government, the law can specify 
that the Army must automatically make 
available troops to any governor merely upon 
his telegraphic request.” 

To the statement of Maryland’s General 
Reckord that his proposal is “contrary to the 
Constitution,” General Vaughan replied, 
“It’s no such damned thing. Actually, you 
can say that it has been unconstitutional for 
the Federal Government to have been pay- 
ing all these years for the training of the 
National Guard.” 

Vaughan adds, “I discussed this idea with 
Harry Truman 20 years ago and he said then 
that if ever he were in a position to do some- 
thing about it, he would. We are interested 
purely in national security, and any merger 
or elimination that will aid natonal secu- 
rity—that is, the greatest security for the 
fewest dollars—is what we want.” 

Naturally, the National Guard Associat’ a 
is objecting wildly to the merger plan. The 
Reserve Officers’ Association has made no offi- 
cial move for or against it. However, its 
leaders are understood to support it. The 
Army favors the move, but silently. It 
doesn't care to antagonize the guard. 

It’s anyone’s guess, of course, whether any- 
thing will ever come of the Vaughan sug- 
gestion. Or whether anything will be effec- 
tively done to straighten out the Reserves. 
Talk of a congressional investigation has 
been heard. Some experts are urging that 
President Truman appoint a board of im- 
partial, qualified citizens to make a real 
probe and produce a program for how the 
United States can best handle the civilian 
side of its Army. A group like the Compton 
Commission which dug into the question of 
universal military training is recommended. 

As one Reserve cfficer, Lt. Col. Kermit J. 
Berylson, of New York City, a distinguished 
veteran of 51% years’ service in the past war 
and 14 years in the Reserves, says, though, 
“Whatever they do, they’d better do it fast, 
or there won’t be any civilian soldiers left 
to straighten out.” 
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Accessories to Murder in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have risen 
on this floor again and again to protest 
against the betrayal of the most solemn 
covenants of the world’s greatest powers 
in Palestine. I shall continue to make 
such protests as long as I retain my seat 
in this House and have a voice with 
which to speak. 

In the New York Post for April 15 my 
friend, T. O. Thackrey, who is copub- 
lisher of that newspaper, and whose 
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words I have quoted here often, rose to 
new heights of rhetoric in a front-page 
editorial which he grimly entitled “Ac- 
cessories to Murder.” 

In words which not even my profound 
personal sympathy with the Zionist 
movement can match for their effective- 
ness Ted Thackrey writes to our Presi- 
dent, and to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, an open letter so 
moving that I fail to see how our lead- 
ers can ignore it. 

It was written and published the day 
before the extraordinary Session of the 
Assembly was to have begun debate on 
the tragic reversal of American policy; 
but everything in this editorial is valid 
now, today, and I hope that you and 
every Member will find time to read it. 

I hope it will help you to understand 
the agony of world Jewry, and of sincere 
and right-thinking peoples everywhere, 
and to understand how large numbers 
of Americans could be brought to descend 
on Washington last weck under the 
illusion that they were forwarding the 
cause of Zionism. Some of those be- 
wildered pilgrims were, I am afraid, the 
victims of a cruel conspiracy to exploit 
them and the righteous cause which they 
espoused. However, the gesture they 
made was a gesture of desperation. 

Under leave, I insert the text of the 
editorial in the Rrcorp: 

ACCESSORIES TO MURDER 
(By T. O. Thackrey) 

Mr. President of the United States; dele- 
gatcs to the General Assembly of the Uniied 
Nations; members of the Palestine Com- 
mission; members of the Security Council; 
gentlemen, I beseech you: 

Ten thousand Arabian soldiers, 5,000 
trained in Syria, are at the border of Pales- 
tine under orders to wipe out Jerusalem, to 
massacre the Jews of that Holy City and of 
Palestine, in open defiance of the basic pur- 
poses of the United Nations—ithough Syria 
remains a member by your sufferance. 

More than 100,000 Jews are beleaguered in 
Jerusalem alone, food and water supplie 
being cut off for days at a time by Arab 
guerilla forces. 

War is aflame in the Middle East, with 
more than 8,000 casualties—the greater 
number of them women and children— 
solely because Arabian forces have deter- 
mined to complete Hitler’s murderous work 
of massacre rather than permit the Jews to 
have the homeland promised by Gre 


tates in its solemn treaty of 1924, and by) 
the solemn word of every American President 
since then, including Harry S. Truman 

Yet the United States delegation, in the 
name of President Truman, tells the world 
assembled as the United Nations that w 
prefer to encourage this slaughter, rather 
than keep those promises. 

Yet the United States delegation now 
seeks to find an excuse for war upon the Jews 
who have, after waiting 29 years for fulfill- 
ment of the world’s promises, declared the 
existence of the Jewish state effective May 
15—when Britain’s mandate ends and the 
United Nations assume full responsibility. 

Yet the Security Council, in the face of 
the known facts, solemly debates whether 
there is any “disturbance or threat to the 
peace” in the Middle East. 

Yet the General Assembly ic called into ses- 
sion at the demand of the United States, to- 
morrow, to deliberate whether it will, under 
pressure from Great Britain, Arabia, and the 
United States, revoke its action of November 
29 when it declared partition of Palestine 








and a trusteeship over Jerusalem the only 
just decision possible. 

Yet the gentlemen from the United States 
solemnly speak of a trusteeship over all 
Palestine as though it would bring either 
justice or peace, in the face of flagrant failure 
to protect the Jerusalem trusteeship which 
already exists. 

The excuse given by the American delega- 
tion is national security, dependent upon 
Arabian oil—when it is a well-known, thor- 
oughly established fact, that our national 
security depends not one whit on Arabian oil, 
though the profits of private, nontaxpaying 
corporations do depend upon it. 

entlemen, if you betray the General 
Assembly's solution, and war in unison upon 
the Palestinian Jews who have fermed that 
nation in response to our combined prom- 
ises, you will not dishonor Jews, but your- 
selves and the nations you represent. 

You will find the trusteeship being spoken 
of even more difficult to enforce than the 
decision of November 29 which gives the 
world as a democratic ally the most pro- 
gressive and enlightened force—the only pro- 
gressive and enlightened force—in the Mid- 
die East—Palestinians. 

Gentlemen, you cannot, you must not, 
choose dishonor and war and the completion 
of Hitler’s bloody work, over honor and en- 
forcement of the peace. 

If you fail this test, no other tests will 
remain for you. 

Every delay in supporting honor means 
that much greater a blocd sacrifice—and for 
nothing except an alliance with Hitler’s chief 
assistant assassin, the ex-Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, a notorious war criminal. 

Choose, gentlemen. But choose with care— 
and with honor. 





Federal Leave Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the editorial titled 
“Federal Leave Abuses,” which appeared 
in the Fort Wayne, (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of April 12. This cogent and forceful 
statement is particularly timely, since 
this Congress is currently considering 
proposals to increase Federal pay scales. 

There is real merit in these proposals, 
for Federal salaries have risen far less 
than salaries and wages throughout the 
country. The Federal employee’s pay 
has also lagged badly in this period of 
mounting prices. But quite obviously the 
money wasted through these abuses of 
the leave privileges would go a long way 
to improve the real income of Federal 
employees if it were merely applied pro- 
ductively. Here is another urgent reason 
for a complete overhauling of the classi- 
fied service. 


FEDERAL LEAVE ABUSES 
President Truman, in vetoing the third 
tax reduction bill, accused Congress of & 
“reckless disregard for economy.” 
The Administration’s glib use of “economy” 
is difficult to reconcile with a report of 
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shameful abuses of sick and annual leave in 
the executive branch made by a subcom- 
mittee to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Total annual leave accumulated by Fed- 
eral pay rollers as of September 30, 1947, 
amounted to 44,561,076 days, the investiga- 
tion revealed. This represents a total cost 
of about half a billion dollars, and an average 
accumulation of 26 days per employee. 
Total sick leave accumulated as of the same 
date, it was shown, amounted to 54,542,379 
days. This represents a cost of about $600,- 
000,000, or an average accumulation of 32 
days. 

Federal employees who take the maximum 
leaves available—and plenty of them do— 
of 26 days for vacation, 15-days’ sick leave, 
8 holidays, 104 Saturdays and Sundays, 
actually work only 212 days a year. That’s 
58 percent of the time. Nice work if you 
can get it—and millions “have got it,” yet 
Mr. Truman speaks of economy. 

It took a special investigation to expose 
these abuses. The executive branch does 
not keep annual over-all records on sick 
and annual leave statistics. That it should 
not wish to publicize this unlovely record, 
especially about the time a tax bill is vetoed, 
is understandable. 

If the figures are an accurate criterion, 
Federal pay rollers are an ailing lot. Those 
under civil service get up to 15 days sick leave 
every year, a period that may accumulate 
to 90 days. For a 90-month pericd ending 
September 30, 1947, a total of 1,703,540 per- 
sons were subject to sick leave. Of this 
number 1,254,096—that’s 73.6 percent—had 
availed themselves of the sick-leave privi- 
lege. The total was 10,808,444 days off, an 
average of 8 days for those reported ill. The 
sick leaves represent about $110,000,000 that 
wasn't working. 

The subcommittee was told by many de- 
partments of sick-leave abuses. They con- 
sist of absences before or just after a week 
end, absences for longer periods than are ac- 
tually required for medical treatment, and 
absences when staff reductions are about to 
be effected. Several ways of cheating Uncle 
Sam are disclosed. It is a favorite trick to 
take a Monday or Friday off, then charge it 
to sick rather than vacation leave. Some 
agencies noted high attendance on pay day 
followed by “much sickness” immediately 
after pay day. Many employees use sick 
leave as a right rather than as a privilege, 
taking advantage of it as it is accrued rather 
than as insurance against possible illness. 

Needless to say, private industry could not 
afford such practices. At the end of 1 year 
Federal employees are entitled to 26 workdays 
of annual leave, which may be permitted to 
accrue to 60 workdays (12 calendar weeks), 
or even 90 workdays (18 calender weeks) 
under certain conditions. 

After 6 months of service, most companies 
give 1 week of vacation, as compared with 
21% workweeks for Federal employees. Most 
companies, after a year of service, give 2 
weeks of annual leave, as compared with the 
5 workweeks plus 1 day for Federal pay 
rollers. 

Our remarks are not to be construed as 
an argument against vacations or sick leaves. 
As between Federal and private employment 
policies, it must seem apparent to most tax- 
payers that our National Government is lib- 
eral to the point of extravagance and waste. 
On the other hand, there may be business 
and industrial concerns that ought to liberal- 
ize their customs. 

But one fact stands out: The administra- 
tion is hardly in a position to scream “econ- 
omy or weakened financial structure” when 
it is guilty of such atrocious waste in the 
use of its personnel. In the public interest, 
the Appropriations Committee should trans- 
late the subcommittee’s recommendations 
for curative measures into a reform bill, 
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Western European Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle regarding the western European 
union, by Charles Edmundson, from the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch of March 21, 
1948. I think this is one of the best ar- 
ticles on this subject I have seen recently. 
I know Mr. Edmundson is one of the most 
competent and intelligent commentators 
regarding the European union. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


WEsT EUROPEAN UNION UNDER UNITED STATES 
PROTECTION DEVELOPING aS BLOCK TO RUS- 
SIAN AGGRESSION—FIVE-NATION ALLIANCE 
AND COOPERATION OF 16 MARSHALL-PLAN 
CouNTRIzs CITED; TRUMAN ADDRESS POINTS 
TO DECISIVE UNITED STATES ROLE; MEMBERS 
or BoTH PARTIES SUPPORT IDEA ADVANCED BY 
SENATOR FULBRIGHT IN RESOLUTION MORE 
THAN A YEAR AGO 


(By Charles Edmundson) 


Western Europe, which was united under 
the Caesars and under Charlemagne but was 
cut up like a jigsaw puzzle in the upsurge of 
nationalism in the late Middle Ages, is taking 
historic strides toward achieving unity again. 

On the military side, the move for unity is 
spurred by the desire of the European de- 
mocracies to gain the strength to protect 
themselves from Communist imperialism. 
On the economic side, it is the urge to es- 
cape from the poverty of a twentieth-century 
industrialism strangled in a network of small 
medieval states. 

Impelled by a desire to see Europe become 
economically and militarily able to care for 
itself, the United States has cast itself in the 
role of godfather of the movement for west- 
ern European union. The Marshall plan was 
Gesigned partly to afford incentive for eco- 
nomic unification, And with President Tru- 
man’s speech to Congress last Wednesday, the 
United States became virtually committed to 
protect the European democracies militarily 
as they try to work out their salvation. 

President Truman promised that “the de- 
termination of the free countries of Europe 
to protect themselves will be matched by an 
equal determination on our part to help them 
protect themselves.” In non-Communist 
Europe this was hailed as an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine to Europe, from the 
Atlantic shore to the Stettin-Trieste line— 
which, incidentally, was the approximate ex- 
tent of Charlemagne’s Empire. 

The core of western European union is the 
50-year economic, political, and military al- 
liance which Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg were signing 
at the very time Truman was delivering his 
memorable speech. The President referred 
to this as “a notable step in the direction 
of unity in Europe for the protection and 
preservation of its civilization.” 
VANDENBERG URGES UNION OF WEST EUROPEAN 

NATIONS 

This was the first time that the movement 
for unification of western Europe had re- 
ceived the open, unqualified indorsement of 








the administration. Before this Washing- 
ton had been reluctant to set its Official ap- 
proval on the movement for European unity 
t it drive out of the Marshall plan several 
utions timid about provoking Russia. 

For more than a year a quiet struggle on 
this point has been going on in Washington. 
r FULBRIGHT (Democrat), of Arkansas, 
offered a resolution to place Congress on 
record as favoring a United States of Europe 
within the framework of the United Nations. 
Later he offered an amendment to the Euro- 
pean aid bill favoring the “political unifica- 
tion” of the 16 Marshall plan nations. 

The resolution for a United States of 
Europe was squelched in committee. But 
the amendment to the European aid bill was 
the subject of extended debate. The debate 
showed the Senate overwhelmingly in favor 
of the amendment in principle. But Senator 
VANDENZERG opposed it on the ground that 
while the United States might not mind 
giving offense to Russia, the Senate had to 
consider the feelings of Marshall-plan nations 
which were definitely timid toward Russia. 

The Fulbright amendment was withdrawn, 
but not until after Senator VANDENBERG had 
said, “It is practically the universal opinion 
that the consolidation of western Eurcpe 
along the lines of which the Senator (FuL- 
PRIGHT) is speaking is the pattern of realistic 
hope.” Earlier Senator VANDENBERG had said 
of western Europe’s acceptance of the Mar- 
shall plan: “It was a historic moment, 
Some day the United States of Europe may 
lock back upon it as we do the Annapolis 
Conference which preceded the Constitu- 
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tional Convention at Philadelphia.” 
CHURCHILL, BRITISH LABOR JOIN IN FAVORING 
MOVEMENT 


Sentiment in America for a united Europe 
is so strong that a change of administration 
should not affect United States support of 
the project. Besides Senator VANDENBERG’s 
indorsement, a United States of Europe has 
been warmly urged by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, the Republican Presidential 
nominee in 1944, and by John Foster Dulles, 
the party’s unofficial adviser on foreign af- 
fairs. 

The movement is also above party in Brit- 
ain. It has equal support from Prime Min- 
ister Attlee and Foreign Secretary Bevin of 
the Labor Government and from Winston 
Churchill, leader of the opposition, who 
urged the scheme upon President Roosevelt 
without success in 1943. Seventy-one mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, representing 
all parties except the Communist, have 
signed a resolution calling for a complete 
merger of western Europe and Britain into 
one federation, with a trading area including 
their colonial territories. 

What has been formed up to now is not a 
United States of Europe. That would in- 
volve a greater pooling of national sover- 
eignty than is under way now. But an eco- 
nomic groundwork is being laid which could 
become the fundation of such a union. In 
the past week, the thrust toward unity was 
marked by four main events: 

First, Britain, France, and the Benelux 
nations signed their treaty of economic and 
military alliance, with a door provided 
through which other European nations may 
be invited to enter. 

Second, the 16 Marshall-plan nations met 
in Paris to implement their pledges for eco- 
nomic cooperation. These look toward the 
reduction of trade barriers, the coordination 
of power, transport, and steel-making facili- 
ties, the eventual establishment of inter- 
changeable currencies and exploration cf the 
possibilities of a full customs union. 

Third, France and Italy signed the proto- 
col of a customs union, and the Scandinavian 
nations met at Stockholm and decided 
the time had come for them to accept the 
calculated risk of offending Russia by openly 


casting their lot with the other western 
democracies. 


SOLUTION OF GERMAN PROBLEM IN A 
CONTINENTAL FEDERATION 


Fourth, the punitive grip was softened in 
the Anglo-American and French zones of 
occupation in Germany and the two zones 
were admitted as members of the Marshall 
plan. If they behave well, they can look 
upon this as a probationary step toward 
admission into western European union. 

Indeed, one of the most compelling features 
about western European unity is that it ap- 
pears to offer an answer to the problem of 
what todo with Germany. Russia, of course, 
has her own plan. The strong pre-Hitler 
Communist Party has been revived under the 
leadership of Moscow-trained Germans, with 
the idea of winning control of the whole 
country and welding it into the Soviet sphere. 
The western cemocracies must Offer an alter- 
native to the Russian bid for German favor. 

The vanous German states, such as Ba- 
varia, Baden, Hesse, and Wuerttemberg, re- 
tain from the pre-Bismarck era considerable 
provincial pride and separate cultural iden- 
tity. The ideal, so advocates of European 
unity urge, is to enroll them as separate 
members in a continental federation where 
German nationalism would be submerged in 
pride of membership in a more ‘important 
group. 

In this way the Germans could work off 
their inferiority complex and exercise their 
undoubted capacities in a constructive rather 
than predatory fashion. If all Europe west 
of the iron curtain were united, the Germans 
would be outvoted by more than 5 to 1, with 
little danger of their dominating the fed- 
eration. 

A creditable guaranty of protection by 
the United States seems to be basic to the 
movement for European unity. Except for 
England, there is no military strength worth 
mentioning in western Europe. There is 
nothing better than constabularies in France, 
Italy, the Low Countries, or Scandinavia. 
Neither is there an armament industry. Rus- 
sia and her satellites have an estimated 1,- 
300,000 soldiers in central Europe, and Russia 
has 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 more in eastern 
Europe and Asia. 


DIVIDED EUROPE GIVES RUSSIA FREEDOM TO ACT 


Ever since the Communist revolution of 
1917, Russia has feared and opposed all ef- 
forts toward European unification. Lenin 
condemned federation as a threat to Russian 
security and his successors have followed this 
line without deviation. Senator FULBRIGHT 
says: 

“The Russian fear must be understood in 
terms of what appear to be Soviet interests 
and purposes. Political fragmentation suits 
Russia perfectly, for it gives her great free- 
dom of action on the Continent. She fears, 
however, that Europe will discover that it 
has at hand the means for achieving power 
comparable with that of Russia if Europe 
will only take advantage of the opportunity 
to unite.” 

Yet with control of all Europe east of 
the Stettin-Trieste line, Russia has estab- 
lished her classic strategy of defense in 
depth. The Russians can feel safer than 
at any time in the past hundred years. With 
only 130,000 troops in Europe, the United 
States could not keep Russia from overrun- 
ning the Continent. But that would be only 
the first chapter. Modern wars are fought 
with industrial capacity as well as with men 
and the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth together have more than four 
times the industrial capacity of Russia, 
This, Russia is not likely to forget. 

If the United States can show a deter- 
mined front, the chances would seem to be 
against further overt Soviet aggression to- 
ward the West. Meanwhile, the achieve- 
nent and protection of the movement for 
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European unity seems to be the logical 
corollary of the Marshall plan. Senator Fur- 
BRIGHT and others have pointed out the folly 
of devoting fifteen or twenty billion dollars 
toward the reconstruction of Europe, par- 
ticulagly the rebuilding of its industry, if it 
is to fall into the hands of the only power in 
the world capable of making war against us. 

But if with American aid a western Euro- 
pean federation could be achieved, the ex- 
penditure would be justified. Such a union 
would become capable of enforcing order 
and protecting itself from aggression, so 
that the United States might not again have 
to send its treasure and men to help settle 
wars in Europe. 

A united western Europe would have a 
population of 247,000,000, against a popula- 
tion of 310,009,000 for Russia and her sate]- 
lites. 

In industrial strength western Europe far 
outranks Russia and her tributaries. It 
has nearly twice as much steel capacity, fully 
twice as much eleciric power, 50 percent 
more coal than Russia. 


POSITIVE, MAGNETIC IDEA NEEDED FROM THE 
DEMOCRACIES 


A Brookings Institution study shows that, 
with colonial resources, Britain, France and 
the Low Countries compare favorably with 
the United States in natural wealth. That 
many of the raw materials lie across the 
water poses no great difficulty, for water 
transportation costs only about one-eighth as 
much 2 ton-mile as rail transport. The trou- 
ble is that Europe’s division into small coun- 
tries makes it difficult to exchange raw mate- 
rials and finished products. Small markets 
prevent the economies of mass production, 
which is the key to American prosperity. 

Small nations, moreover, are a set-up for 
monopolies, cartels, and other devices which 
stifle initiative and enterprise. In a large 
trade area like the United States, such ten- 
dencies are checked somewhat by the sheer 
number and variety of the corporations and 
industries which compete for the consumer's 
dollar—to say nothing of the Sherman Act. 

Europe’s impoverished people are attracted 
to communism, fascism, or other totalitarian 
formulas because they know that for them 
capitalism—pure or modified—is not working 
as it should. 

Thus, while the United States centers at- 
tention on the danger that western Europe 
may go Communist because of Russian mili- 
tary pressure, it might go Communist of its 
own free will. The impressive gains which 
the Communists have made in Italy are by 
no means altogether the result of outside 
pressure but also are an internal develop- 
ment. 

If the battle is to be won, the appeal 
which communism seems to exert for inse- 
cure and impoverished people must be coun- 
tered by some positive, magnetic idea of- 
fered by the democracies. The idea of Euro- 
pean federation might be such an idea. 

The Marshall plan alone is not enough. 
Two-thirds of the money to be supplied in 
the first year will be pure relief. Presi- 
dent Auriol, of France, sums it up thus: 
“Europe must unite herself if she wishes 
to recover and live, and if she does not 
want American assistance to be a gesture 
without a future or a humiliating charity.” 

Western European federation does not 
conflict with the United Nations but would 
come into existence with its blessing. The 
UN Charter specifically authorizes the for- 
mation of regional unions of this type. The 
alliance of Britain, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, and Luxemburg provides that any steps 
taken against aggression shall be coordin- 
ated with the functions of the Security 
Council. If the existence of the veto power 
and its misuse by Russia has, as some con- 
tend, killed UN, western European union at 
least pays its respects to the deceased. 








And if the time should ever become ripe 
for the “One World” dream of Wendell Will- 
kie, its realization would be hastened be- 
cause one of the most important areas of 
the world would already have been federated. 
It is hardly logical, meanwhile, to expect the 
whole world to become one unless a region 
such as western Europe, with a common cul- 
tural background and more or less common 
ideals, can find a way to unity. 





Now Is the Time To Take the Profits 
Out of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 15 I introduced H. R. 6258, designed 
to tax the profits out of war by steeply 
graduated income and other taxes in 
order to provide for an effective national 
defense, to promote peace, to encourage 
actual neutrality, to discourage war 
profiteering, to distribute the burdens of 
war, to keep democracy alive, and for 
other purposes. 

‘his measure is similar to the bill that 
was introduced by myself and 11 other 
Members of the House and by 50 Mem- 
bers of the Senate during the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

The intent of the bill, at that time, was 
to put into practice one of the principles 
I preached when serving the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars from 1934 to 1936 as 
commander in chief. While we have 
gone through another war and much 
water has gone over the dam, it is my 
opinion that it is more important today 
than ever that we deter war by stripping 
it of all opportunity for undue profits. 
This bill is primarily a peace measure. 

When we stop to think of the profits 
made in World War II and the nationally 
prominent persons who have been haled 
into court, we realize that there are sim- 
ilar cases that may have not yet been un- 
covered. 

We must not forget that World War II 
cost us, to date, approximately $300,- 
000,000,000 and that at the moment bil- 
lions are being requested for rebuilding 
our national defense. Nor can we for- 
get our national debt of over $250,000,- 
000,000 and the high taxes paid by the 
American people as an aftermath of war. 

President Truman told us some weeks 
ago that we are faced with another crisis 
and that we should build up our armed 
forces immediately as a bulwark against 
possible war. Any preparation for na- 
tional defense should include, as a first 
step, the taking of the profits out of war 
expenditures. 

God forbid that American boys ever 
again should be called upon to fight an- 
other world war. But if we should be- 
come embroiled in such a conflict, Con- 
gress should act in advance to prevent 
a repetition of the scandalous profiteer- 
ing that marked the World War I and 
Vorld War il periods 
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This bill may need revision, which 
can be accomplished through hearings 
and appropriate amendments. How- 
ever, I want to impress upon the mem- 
bership of the House that its intent will 
not only provide the financial sinews of 
war, but it will distribute the financial 
burdens of war as well as prevent prof- 
iteering. 

If 50 United States Senators and 
12 Members of the House in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress felt that this type of 
legislation was necessary, then we have 
only to recall our experience with prof- 
iteers in World War II to realize that 
this bill should be enacted at the earliest 
possible date. 





Ambassador Grew Urges Approval of 
Equatity for Japanese in Immigration 
and Naturalization Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an elo- 
quent and convincing statement in favor 
of my bill, H. R. £004, given on April 19, 
1948, before the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary by one 
of America’s most eminent and respected 
authorities on our relations with the Far 
East, the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, 
former Ambassador to Japan and former 
Under Secretary of State: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, although I 
come before you as a private citizen, the mat- 
ter which you are now consid?ring is one 
which has commanded my attention many 
times during my years as a Foreign Service 
officer of the United States. This was particu- 
larly true during the 10 years spent in Japan 
just prior to and during World War II. 

I have gone over the measure before you 
with a good deal of care, not as a technician, 
but to seek out its broad objectives and to 
determine to my own satisfaction the man- 
ner in which enactment of this bill would 
affect American policies and American in- 
terests. This bill seeks to provide the privi- 
lege of becoming a naturalized citizen of the 
United States to all immigrants having a 
legal right to permanent residence and to 
make immigration quotas available to 
Asiatic and Pacific peoples. 

This measure embraces two important 
questions, the extension of the privilege of 
naturalization to all qualified immigrants 
without reference to racial origin, and the 
extension of the use of national-origin based 
immigration quotas to the peoples of all areas 
of the Far East. 

Concerning the first of these questions, it 
seems to me there can be little room for 
disagreement that any immigrant who is 
allowed to remain permanently in the United 
States should not only be permitted to seek 
citizenship but should be encouraged to do 
so. If, before the war, there were doubts 
concerning the deportment in time of crisis 
of the Japanese, Koreans, and other far-east- 
ern people living in America, we have now 
had a conclusive answer. 
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All of those made immediately eligible to 
apply for naturalization papers under the 
first section of H. R. 5004 came to this coun- 
try prior to July 1, 1924. Their children 
born here are citizens; it is a source of hard- 
ship and humiliation to both parents and 
children that the former may not gain citi- 
zenship. Without granting any special privi- 
leges whatsoever, passage of this measure will 
provide immediate relief at this point. It 
is wholly in keeping with American tradition 
that, in so deeply important a matter as citi- 
zenship, admission or denial be made only on 
grounds of individual behavior and qualifi- 
cation. 

The second question—that of allowing 
universal use of immigration quotas by all 
peoples, including those of the Far East— 
is an issue with which I have long been 
familiar. It is my considered opinion that 
American relationships in the part of the 
world which this bill defines as the Asia- 
Pacific triangle can never be expected to be- 
come entirely sound until this country elimi- 
nates the humiliation inflicted by our exclu- 
sion laws. 

These laws were based on two premises 
which time has proved to be in error. 

(a) That the people of the Far East (and 
especially the Japanese) are not assimilable 
and therefore would not be loyal to the 
United States in the event of war with Japan, 
and 

(b) These pecple maintained a _ lower 
standard of living than other ethnic groups 
and therefore created economic problems. 

The war effectively disposed of the first 
contention. High military and civilian au- 
thority agree that there was no act of 
sabotage or espionage committed by a 
Japanese resident in Hawaii or the United 
States, before or during the war. Although 
forced by the circumstance of their ineligi- 
bility to American citizenship to remain 
citizens of Japan, the Japanese aliens res!- 
dent in the United States and Hawaii proved 
themselves law abiding and cooperative dur- 
ing the entire war period. A considerable 
number, in point of fact, served the country 
of their adoption as language instructors, 
translators, and in the preparation of maps. 

Their sons, the Nisei, proved themselves as 
loyal and effective troops, not only in the 
European theater, but in the Pacific as well. 
You may recall that General Marshall's re- 
port as Chief of Staff singled out the Nisei 
Four Hundred and Forty-second Infantry 
Combat Team for special citation for bravery. 
While it is true that disillusionment result- 
ing from evacuation did cause a number of 
Japanese Americans to turn away from 
America, the overwhelming majority stood 
firm, even though their outlook was circum- 
scribed by the barbed wire of relocation 
centers. 

Time is disposing of the second conten- 
tion. It is no doubt true that initially Japa- 
nese immigrants lived on a lower scale than 
their neighbors of older stock. This has been 
generally true of most immigrant groups. It 
is just as true that the second generation, 
those born on American soil, have improved 
the status of their parents just as have the 
sons and daughters of other immigrants. 
Today the Nisei, together with their parents, 
are living in all sections of the country, and 
it is entirely safe to say that their standard 
of living is that of the communities in 
which they live. I realize, of course, that 
this bill does not directly affect the Nisei. 
Nevertheless it is pertinent to point out that 
one measure of fitness of any immigrant 
group is the conduct of their children. As 
a matter of fact, much that is said of the 
Nisei may also be said now of the first gen- 
eration, 

It is also true that there have been no ad- 
ditions to the immigrant generation since 
1924, and that this has helped to alleviate 
the pressure of economic competition. The 
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number of older Japanese who are able to 
work is constantly and rapidly declining. 
Had an earlier Congress seen fit to authorize 
a quota under the i$2¢ Immigration Act, the 
situation would have been substantially the 
same. An addition of 185 persons per year 
would have been entirely negligible. Such 
action taken in 1924 might have saved this 
country and the world much bitterness and 
hardship. 

Let me say here that I do not favor throw- 
ing open the gates to unlimited immigration 
from the Far East or any other part of the 
world. In this respect H. R. 5004 is similar 
to the earlier laws which grant quotas to the 
Chinese and natives of India. Under the for- 
mula provided in this bill, the number of 
possible far-eastern immigrants will be only 
a few hundred more annually than present 
law provides. 

From the standpoint of our relations in 
the Far East the number allotted to a given 
quota is not of primary importance. The 
question is one of principle, of recognition of 
the innate equality of peoples, of giving force 
to our own democratic beliefs. 

I believe the present to be an exceptionally 
favorable time to take a step of this nature. 
The United States no longer has a general 
policy for far-eastern exclusion. The peoples 
of China, India, and the Philippine Islands 
have all been made eligible to citizenship. 
The stigma placed upon those who remain in- 
eligible is accentuated. 

The present is a time of great movement 
among these peoples, of realinement and 
choosing of friends. Burma is newly inde- 
pendent, Indonesia is seeking a new status— 
everywhere there is receptivity to new ideas. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in Japan, 
where a new leadership is emerging under our 
tutelage. It seems to me to be the height of 
folly to ask the support of democratic ele- 
ments in these countries, yet at the very 
point where our democracy comes to test, to 
back away. If we want to hold our friends, 
we must support them. The ending of ex- 
clusion now would provide concrete proof of 
American good faith at a time when it is 
most important that new leadership be ori- 
ented in our direction. 

The matter of Japan warrants particular 
attention. 

There can be no question whatsoever that 
the passage of the Immigration Act of 1924 
undercut the position of liberal Japanese 
statesmen whose policy was based on friend- 
ship with America. In the sense that friends 
of this country were weakened, while the ex- 
tremists were given a potent weapon with 
which to exacerbate Japanese-American rela- 
tions, the policy of exclusion contributed 
largely to the final crisis. 

In connection with this point, it is per- 
tinent to recall a statement concerning the 
pending immigration bill made by Baron 
Sakatani during debate in the Japanese Diet 
some time in February 1924. I do not have 
the exact words used, but the statement was 
substantially as foliows: 

“If this bill is enacted by the United States 
it would lead to grave consequences. I do 
not mean to say by that that the Empire will 
go to war with the United States over this 
question. But what I do mean to say is that 
if the Japanese people are to be classified by 
the United States as an inferior race that 
action would seriously destroy the present 
desire of the Japanese people to cooperate 
with the other signatory nations in support- 
ing the Nine Power Treaty and to observe the 
letter and spirit of that treaty in resolving 
our issues with China. If this bill becomes 
law, no one can foresee where that will end.” 

Of course, that is practically what hap- 
pened. True, Baron Shidehara kept Japan 
in line until 1928, but once Baron Tanaka be- 
came Prime Minister (in 1928), the Nine- 
Power Treaty was relegated to the archives. 
In fact, what brought about Shidehara’s 


downfall in 1928 was the charge that in keep- 
ing step with the other signatories, he had 
failed to protect Japanese interest in China. 

By the time I reached Japan in 1932, the 
military was firmly in the saddle, and short 
of abject appeasement on the part of the 
United States, the hope for peace was already 
glimmering. The opportunity to improve re- 
lations by eliminating exclusion had already 
been lost. It is interesting to note that an 
entry in my diary for January 27, 1935, re- 
lating to repeal of the discriminatory pro- 
visions of the 1924 act, stated in part: 

“I do not think that this is the time to ap- 
proach the question; of course the act al- 
ways rankles and always will, but to repeal 
the discriminatory provisions now would be 
interpreted by many eas an indication of 
weakness and as a. desire to placate the 
martial spirit of Japan, and while lovely edi- 
torials would be written about our graceful 
action in recognizing Japan as an equal, it 
would not in the slightest degree alter Jap- 
anese policy or tone down the military prop- 
agenda °* ¢ *” 

Toward the end of my mission, it became 
clearly evident that the only possible hope 
for moderate leadership in Japan was through 
the complete disgrace of the military, and 
that only defeat in war could bring this 
about. 

Defeated in war, the military leadership 
of Japan collapsed like a pack of cards. 
These men had forced their way into power 
through violence and the control of all ave- 
nues of information. They carried a mis- 
guided and uninformed people into a mad 
adventure which could have but one end. 
When their immunity to criticism was 
stripped away by defeat, liberal elements 
of Japan could once more emerge; nowhere 
in history has the repudiation of a defeated 
leadership been so complete. 

Many observers have likened the reception 
accorded our initial occupation of Japan tc 
the liberation of a friendly territory. How 
long this spirit may be expected to continue 
can hardly be forecast. The final outcome 
will depend upon Japanese leadership, for 
nothing is more certain than that at last 
all American troops will be withdrawn. In 
the meantime, we have our opportunity to 
assist in the development of leadership which 
will solidify the present trend of friendship 
toward this country. 

When Japanese military might was at its 
zenith, it was unable to induce the United 
States to amend its immigration law. Now 
it is possible to accomplish as a matter of 
principle what then could have been con- 
sidered appeasement. 

There is a quality of loyalty about the Jap- 
anese which lies very deep. We have found 
the Japanese to be a desperate and implaca- 
ble foe. Japan can be an equally valuable 
friend if mutual confidence can be built be- 
tween us. There are realities in the world 
situation today which should impel us to 
strengthen by all means our bonds with na- 
tions whose friendship can be ours. 





The Paradox of the Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, LaMotte T. Cohu, president of 
Trans World Airline, delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The Paradox of the Air 
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Lines” before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in New York which I believe 
will be of interest in our consideration 
of aviation matters now pending before 
the Congress. Mr. Cohu Calls attention 
to a number of problems which our com- 
mercial air lines are now faced with and 
suggests some changes in governmenta] 
policy which would be helpful in their 
solution. 

TWA has its headquarters in Kansas 
City and I am personally acquainted with 
a number of its officials. Mr. Cohu has 
been connected with the aviation in- 
dustry for some years, and I am sure that 
his remarks will be found of interest to 
those who are studying current aviation 
problems. 

As a portion of these remarks I include 
excerpts from Mr. Cohu’s address: 


In 1947 the air lines of the United States 
carried more passengers and Cargo, did it 
more efficiently, and lost more money than 
ever before in their history. 

This startling paradox, of which there are 
few parallels in business history, is com- 
pounded from other paradoxes, confusions, 
miscalculations, and errors on the part of 
the air lines themselves, their suppliers, their 
regulating agencies, and the makers of basic 
Government policy. 

This paradox has grown also out of many 
uncontrollable factors, such as the complex- 
ity of the airplane and its operation, the dif- 
ficulties of rapid expansion, and the disrup- 
tions of the political and economic worlds. 

I don’t believe that we in air-line manage- 
ment can alibi for our errors; nor do I think 
we should blind ourselves to the causes of 
our plight. We should not deal lightly with 
the blunders of Government nor with the 
stark realities of basic economic upheavals 
Our job is to find out why the paradox exists 
and to do all in our power to remove iis 
causes. For we do know that a sound net- 
work of air lines is Just as necessary for the 
social and economic welfare of this country, 
as for international security of the United 
States. 


TRAFFIC INCREASED IN 1947 OVER ANY PREVIOUS 
YEAR 


Taking domestic and international flag- 
carriers as a whole, every class of traffic— 
passenger, mail, express, and freight—in- 
creased in 1947 over any previous year. In 
1947, for example, while passenger-miles 
flown by domestic air lines increased only 
slightly over 1946, they were nearly six times 
those flown in 1940. Domestic express and 
air freight increased 112 percent over 194 
and amounted to a volume of ton-miles 2 
times the air express carried in 1940. 

In the international field, the three Amer- 
ican flag-carriers handled 85 percent of all 
air passengers arriving in this country ove: 
the North Atlantic route and 75 percent oi! 
those who departed, over the North Atlanti 
for overseas points. 

If all passenger arrivals from all foreign 
countries to the United States are considered 
for the year 1947, we find that the airplan« 
brought in approximately one and one-half 
times as many persons as did surface vesse!s 
This is an increase, in 7 short years, of more 
than 11 times in the volume of international 
air-passenger business. 


REDUCTION OF AIR-LINE EMPLOYEES IN 1947 


Yet, with all this growth and with the 
complexities of breaking-in new airplanes, 
as well as the costs of preparing for the in- 
auguration of others, the number of em- 
ployees on the domestic air-line pay rolls at 
the end of 1947 was approximately 10 per- 
cent less than those on the pay rolls a year 
earlier. 











In TWA alone, the total number of em- 

ployees has been reduced from over 17,000 
(in the fall of 1946) to 13,000 at the end of 
1947, And this reduction has been accom- 
plished despite a 40.9 percent increase in the 
ton-miles of available capacity offered to the 
public. 
“Despite the record volume of business, and 
the successful efforts for improving efficiency, 
the air lines of the United States suffered 
losses of more than $22,000,000 in 1947. And, 
if the overseas air lines are excluded—and 
certain estimated profits for 1947 still depend 
upon undecided air-mail pay—the loss for all 
domestic air lines exceeded $20,000,000. 


THE PARADOX IS NOT A 1-YEAR PHENOMENON 


The early months of 1948 indicate that, un- 
less rapid solutions of the underlying air-line 
problems are found, the results for the year 
1948 may show a similarly discouraging pic- 
ture. 

Why this paradox? While the entire air- 
line losses of 1947 can be attributed to gov- 
ernmental policies—both general and those 
specifically affecting the air lines—I would 
be less than candid if I did not admit our 
own mistakes and, at the same time, recog- 
nize those uncontrollable factors which have 
cost the air-line business substantial sums of 
money. 

In the wisdom of hindsight, it is easy to 
chide air-line management for its mistakes. 
And I realize that one of America’s favorite 
indoor sports has become this critcism of 
air-line management’s optimisms, errors, and 
struggles to plan the air trarsportation busi- 
ness on a sound footing with a vastly in- 
creased volume and scope. At the same 
time, these mistakes have contributed mate- 
rially to the air-line paradox. 


MISTAKE OF PLANNING TOO OPTIMISTICALLY 


One of our principal mistakes was to plan 
too optimistically. 

When, in 1944, domestic passenger busi- 
ness was nearly 50 percent above 1943 and 
when, in 1945, this same rate of increase con- 
tinued, it was not easy to estimate where the 
growth of business would stop. 

In the last year and a half we have experi- 
enced this same kind of problem with air 
freight, which has grown at a faster rate than 
our passenger business ever increased. But 
in 1944 and 1945, when the air lines had to 
plan for the postwar fleets and organization 
to meet their public responsibility for ade- 
quate transportation and their requirements 
for economic size, we were faced with expert 
estimates of a postwar passenger potential 
ranging from approximately 6,000,000,000 
passenger-miles to 25,000,000,000 passenger- 
mules, 

GENERAL ECONOMIC FACTORS AND GOVERNMENT 
POLICY—INFLATION; EFFECT ON TWA’S 1947 
EXPENSES 
Perhaps the greatest single cause for the 

paradoxical situation of the air lines arises 

from the inflation of prices, particularly in 
the last few years. 

We have analyzed the effects of these in- 
creased prices on TWA. By taking the prin- 
cipal items of 1939 operating expenses and 
applying the cost per unit to our 1947 experi- 
ence, we found some startling results. 

The increases in the rates we pay for 
Salaries and wages and the prices of mate- 
rials and supplies, including gasoline and oil, 
account for almost $12,000,000 of our ex- 
penses. In other words, without inflation of 
prices, our $8,000,000 loss experienced in 1947 
wou'd have been a $4,000,000 profit, despite 
the fact that passenger rates were somewhat 
lower than in 1939, and mail pay was but a 
fraction of the 1939 rates per ton-mile. 

A part of this inflation in prices can be 
laid to the disruptions of war. But a large 
part of it must be laid at the door of Govern- 
ment policy which encouraged undue wage 
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increases during and especially immediately 
after the war, and which also encouraged 
wasted funds through many unnecesasry 
Government expenditures. 


DILEMMA SHARPENED BY MAIL RATE REDUCTIONS 


The dilemma presented by price increases is 
sharpened by the Government attitude to- 
ward mail rates. 

At the very time postwar inflation was hit- 
ting the air lines, in 1945, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board reduced the service mail rate 
of the trunk-line carriers from 60 cents to 
45 cents per ton-mile. While mail pay has 
become a decreasingly small percentage of 
our gross revenue, amounting to 7 percent 
domestically in 1947, the fact that the trunk- 
line operators have been asked to carry mail 
at a 25-percent reduction in rate below the 
amount paid during the war despite higher 
prices and costs, is strange indeed. 

Had TWA received even the wartime service 
rate for the carrying of domestic air mail, 
its 1947 loss would have been reduced by 
$1,150,000, and had the 1939 air-mail rate 
been applied to both domestic and interna- 
tional air mail carried in 1947, TWA would 
have earned a profit of $3,500,000, instead of 
incurring a loss of $8,000,000. 


GOVERNMENT MAIL POLICY: COST OF HANDLING 
AIR MAIL 


Our governmental air-mail policy is con- 
fused, unrealistic, and not in accordance with 
the dictates of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938. 

Few persons realize why domestic air mail 
incurs costs far above those which are in- 
curred for freight. 

Air mail is handled as a top priority load. 

A carrier is obliged to accept air mail, or 
risk fines, even if passengers are removed 
thereby. 

In order to protect themselves and to give 
the post office the service it needs, most air 
lines allocate space and weight for air mail 
which cannot be sold in advance to passen- 
gers. This priority treatment is costly and 
justifies a service rate for mail well above 
the rate for passengers. 


INCONSISTENCY IN INTERNATIONAL AIR-MAIL 
RATES 


An interesting inconsistency in Govern- 
ment policy arises in international air mail. 

If an American-flag carrier operating over 
the North Atlantic handles eastbound mail 
from the United States, it receives 75 cents 
per ton-mile to the foreign gateways. 

If a foreign carrier handles the same kind 
of eastbound mail, it is paid $2.86 per ton- 
mile. 

While American-flag carriers handle most 
of the eastbound mail, we have such star- 
tling paradoxes as the United States Gov- 
ernment paying a foreign air line this at- 
tractive rate for flying thousands of ton- 
miles of mail during a time when our own 
American Overseas Airline was shut down by 
a needless strike called by an American labor 
leader. 

FEEDER-LINE MAIL RATES 


It has also seemed a little puzzling to me 
why the United States Government should 
place an inexperienced feeder-line operator 
into a local service and pay mail rates 
amounting to $20 to $100 per ton-mile, when 
a major air line like TWA is allowed only 
45 cents per ton-mile for carrying mail over 
the feeder-type portions of its route. Yet 
the major air line is generally in a position 
to give superior mail service. 


CAB AIR-MAIL POLICY DISREGARDS ACT OF 1938 


The handling of air-mail rates has, to a 
very great extent, disregarded the clear dic- 
tates of congressional intent in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

In this act, Congress clearly stated that 
the rates set for air mail must refiect the 
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need of each air carrier for compensation 
for the transportation of mail, sufficient to 
insure the performance of service under hon- 
est, economical, and efficient management 
as well as to maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of air transportation to an extent 
required for national commerce, the postal 
service, and national defense. 

The record speaks for itself. 

Not only has the service rate for the car- 
riage of mail been below that required by 
the costs of rendering the service required 
and, in the international field, below that 
paid to the competitors of American flag- 
carriers, but the rate has been far below that 
required by the dictates of Congress itself. 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY FACILITIES: NEED AND 
DELAYS 


Another field of Government policy of con- 
siderable importance to the air lines is the 
program for the construction and modifica- 
tion of airports and airways facilities. 

Most of these are clearly required in the 
interests of national defense, and many are 
necessary if we are to obtain a dependable 
and efficient air-line operating system. 

Most of these improvements are beyond the 
reach of any single air line, not only because 
of their expense, but because they are public 
facilities necessarily open to the use of pri- 
vate flyers, nonscheduled air lines, and mili- 
tary pilots. As a matter of fact, some of 
our largest airports are used less by the 
scheduled air lines than by others. 

In Kansas City, for the year 1947, only 27 
percent of the total landings and take-offs 
were made by the scheduled air lines. Even 
at the crowded Chicago Municipal Airport, 
the scheduled air lines made only 64 percent 
of the total landings in 1947. 

The need for these facilities has been rec- 
ognized for some time and stands materially 
in the way of attaining dependable operation. 
Yet, even though the Federal airport program 
was approved by Congress in 1946, rather lit- 
tle has been accomplished. 


AIR-LINE OUTLOOK NOT HOPELESS 


I should be pessimistic, indeed, if I left 
with you the impression that the outlook for 
the air lines is hopeless. It would be a sad 
outlook if we in the air-line business felt we 
had to look forward to increasing our busi- 
ness and extending air travel to the air public 
only at increasing losses. Such an outlook 
would, of course, spell the end to private en- 
terprise in the air-line industry. 

I feel that there is much which can be done 
by the air lines themselves, their suppliers, 
their employees, and by State and Federal 
Governments. 

As a matter of fact, the rude awakening 
from the easy profits of wartime years and 
the recognition of the economic problems in- 
volved in the postwar period have already led 
to many actions designed to put the air lines 
on a sound footing. 

The main job of air-line management to- 
day is to improve the quality and depend- 
ability of service and to reduce costs. And 
by management I include every supervisor in 
our companies. We must improve the qual- 
ity and dependability of air-line service and 
at the same time we must reduce the capital 
costs of expansion and the costs of operating 
our businesses. 

I feel certain that when we have done so 
public opinion will force such changes in 
governmental policy that we cannot fail in 
becoming a sound and integral part of our 
Nation’s economic structure. 


This job on the part of management re- 
quires cost reduction through the develop- 
ment of efficient organization and methods 
of doing business and a cost consciousness on 
the part of employees who see their economic 
security bound up with the efficient opera- 
tion of their air-line Company. 
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The Story of Freedom’s Silhouette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
surprising, yet true, that the identity 
of the figure represented by the statue 
atop the Capitol deme in Washington 
is unknown to the vast majority of na- 
tive-born citizens of the Capital of the 
United States. 

Since this statement is attested to by 
competent observers in Washington, it 
is little wonder that the most common 
question asked by tourists of Capitol 
officials is a request for the identity of 
the mystery figure perched 380 feet above 
street level since December 2, 1863. 

Even legislators of many years’ service 
have been known to be guilty of faulty 
memory when asked what has become 
Washington’s $64 question. 

The famous statue, which is called the 
Statue of Freedom, has an interesting 
history, as revealed by the following arti- 
cle titled “The Story of Freedom’s Sil- 
houette” by John J. Daly, which appears 
in the April 1948 issue of the National 
Republic magazine. 


THE STORY OF FREEDOM’S SILHOUETTE 
(By John J. Daly) 


By the end of the June bride season, close 
to 500,000 sightseers will visit Washington, 
look at the Capitol dome, and go away with- 
out hearing the story of the statue atop the 
building. 

Placed so high above the street level—380 
feet—the human eye can hardly tell whether 
this is a statue of a man or & woman, 
whether it’s a mythical god or goddess. Few 
know what it represents. Liberty, freedom, 
or the pursuit of happiness. It has even 
been called Miss America. 

Through the years other names have been 
given this work of art. 

David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, says 
the official name of the great bronze is 
Statue of Freedom. He should know. 

An American sculptor, Thomas Crawford, 
created this work. He called his statue 
Armed Liberty. Crawford worked out all 
the details in the ancient city of Rome, where 
he had gone to study under the masters. 
He finished the model, but never had the 
pleasure of seeing his statue cast in bronze. 
The same ship that brought the plaster 
model to America also carried word of the 
sculptor’s death. 

That was back in 1857. The statue was 
swung into place on December 2, 1863, at 
noon. Booming of cannon from nearby forts 
and the hurrahs of crowds gathered on the 
Capitol lawn greeted the placement. The 
Nation was then in the midst of a civil war. 
As the statue had been authorized and de- 
signed long before this conflict there is in its 
motif no mention of this warfare even 
though the finished product presents as its 
theme the past and the present of America. 

At the time the award was made, Jefferson 
Davis, later President of the Confederacy, 
was Secretary of War for the United States. 
Under his authorization, Crawford, the 
sculptor, was told to proceed with the work. 


Crawford and Davis then entered into a 
series of correspondence over the statue. 

In his workshop on the Via del Orto di 
Napoli in the Eternal City, Tom Crawford 
set out to make his masterpiece for the 
young city then just reaching man’s estate 
on the banks of the Potomac. He knew he 
had to meet the approval of Jeff Davis, the 
Secretary of War. As soon as the cast was 
in proper shape, photographs were taken. 
These were sent to Washington by slow- 
moving ocean vessels. 

Receipt of the first set of photographs, 
several in number, drew this letter from Jeff 
Davis: “The second photograph of the 
statue with which it is proposed to crown the 
dome of the Capitol impresses me most fa- 
vorably. Its general grace and power, strik- 
ing at first, have grown on me as I studied 
its details. 

“As to the cap, I can only say, without in- 
tending to press the objection formerly 
made, that it seems to me that its history 
renders it inappropriate to a people who 
were born free and would not be enslaved. 
* * * ‘The liberty cap has an established 
origin in its use as the badge of the freed 
slave, and though it should have emble- 
matic meaning today, a recurrence to that 
origin may give to it in the future the same 
popular conception which it had in the 


past. 

“Why should not Armed Liberty wear a 
helmet? Her conflict being over, her cause 
triumphant, as shown by the other emblems 
of the statue, the visor would be up, s0 as 
to permit the display of a circle of stars ex- 
pressive of endless existence and of heavenly 
birth.” 

Indeed, that’s the way the head of the 
statue came to be adorned. The sculptor, 
on receipt of Jeff Davis's critique, dispensed 
with the so-called liberty cap and in its 
place fashioned a helmet, “the crest of which 
is composed of an eagle’s head and a bold 
arrangement of feathers, suggested by the 
costume of our Indian tribes.” That was 
Crawford’s own description, and it pleased 
Jeff Davis. 

Encouraged, Crawford went to work with 
renewed vigor. But he had other commit- 
ments. This work was shared with his Statue 
of Preedom. One of the major pieces was a 
statue of George Washington. So the Wash- 
ington statue and Freedom went up hand in 
hand, so to speak. 

It happened this way. Previously, on a visit 
to his native land, the young sculptor— 
Crawford was only 44 when he died—had en- 
tered a competition authorized by the city of 
Richmond, Va., for a heroic statue of the 
Squire of Mount Vernon. Crawford won. 

This was the work he was engaged upon 
in his little studio in Rome when the Jeff 
Davis suggestion for a change in the Statue 
of Freedom came along. Only at that time 
they were calling it Armed Victory. 

Six years of unflagging labor kept Crawford 
busy. He was the busiest sculptor in seven 
nations, as he afterward said. And it was 
this unrelenting drive that brought about his 
end. 

Aside from the statue now atop the dome 
and the Washington equestrian statue, Craw- 
ford had also accepted from the United States 
Government an invitation to compete for 
sculptural decorations proposed es adorn- 
ments to the Capitol. As a result of his abil- 
ity, Crawford had received the award for the 
most exclusive commission of that period. 
As a result of this he made the marble pedi- 
mented doors to the Senate wing of the 
Capitol. Over one of these doors is a piece 
called History, over another, Justice. 

Better American sculptors came after 
Crawford, not before. That was the dictum. 
Even his rivals admitted the man had a 
genius for work of this sort. This was proved 
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when he laid plans for decorating the dome 
of the Capitol. 

Up to that time the dome had been bare. 
Under Crawford’s direction, years before the 


' statue itself was finished, Italian workmen 


came to America to make the scene ready, 
They carved, in Massachusetts marble, Craw- 
ford’s huge pedimented group with its busy 
unrelated figures now planted at each side 
of the central subject. It was about this 
time that the statue’s name began to be 
shifted from Armed Liberty to Freedom, 
Crawford liked the idea of “Freedom.” As 
he conceived the statue, it was an America— 
or “Freedom”—amply draped, secure in her 
laurel wreaths, eagle, and sun rays. 

Crawford became a story teller through the 
medium of his statue. In his work, as it 
now adorns the Capitol, can be found the 
saga of the vanquished Indian, the career of 
the woodsman, the hunter with his quarry, 
the soldier in battle, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the teacher, and the pupil. 

All these things are there, in the Statue 
of Freedom, on top of the Capitol dome. 

Naturally, they cannot be seen because the 
statue is so high above street level and be- 
yond the focus of human gaze. But there 
is a place where the visitors to Washington— 
and Washingtonians, too—may see all the 
glorious detail of Crawford’s Statue of Free- 
dom. That is in the National Museum. 

There is a plaster model in the Arts and 
Industrial Building of the United States 
National Museum. This is the same model 
of the Statue of Freedom that was fashioned 
by the sculptor, Thomas Crawford. 

Until this model was placed on public view, 
in 1890, it had lain in the basement of the 
United States Capitol, along with a lot of 
other valuable art—oil paintings and the like. 
They had all been there more than a quarter 
of a century, subject to dirt and neglect. 

How the model of the Statue of Freedom 
ever got into the basement of the Capitol 
Building is something that no one seems able 
to explain. It was just part of the old-fash- 
ioned neglect that has always bothered 
democracy. 

Up to that point, however, here is the his- 
tory of the model. 

Thomas Crawford finished his work shortly 
after New Year’s Day, 1858—and gave a party 
in his studio. His friends then helped him 
prepare the plaster model for shipment. 
There seemed to be no hurry on that score, 
either. It was not until the Easter time that 
the statue was placed aboard a ship due to 
sail for America. 

The boat carrying the plaster model of 
the statue sailed from Leghorn, Italy, April 
19, 1858—bound for New York. ‘ 

Less than 8 days out of port the ship 
sprang a leak. The leak continued for 30 
days. On May 19, the ship put in at Gibral- 
tar. There ail the cargo—except the statue 
model—was taken off and the vessel caulked. 

The same ship set sail again on June 26 
But whoever hammered in the oakum failed 
to do a good job and by July 1 the ship was 
leaking badly again. 

On the Fourth of July, when there should 
have been a good old-fashioned patriotic 
celebration aboard, water started rushing 
into the hold of the ship at the rate of 12 
inches an hour. 

That was bad business. Instead of sing- 
ing and serenading, or even the lighting of a 
Roman candle or two—and there were plenty 
of these aboard—it was every man to the 
pumps. Not only did they man the pumps, 
but they started throwing cargo overboard. 

As the records show, part of the cargo that 
hit the sea consisted of 250 cases of valuable 
rugs and 48 cases of citron. At one time 
they debated about throwing the model 
over the side of the ship. Had that hap- 
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pened, the present-day Statue of Freedom 
would not be there. 

Even at that, the model came very near 
not getting to Washington. On July 27, in 
the year of the voyage, water was coming 
into the ship at the rate of 16 inches an 
hour. So the captain, knowing he could 
never make New York, drifted with the tide 
down to the Bermudas. There the vessel 
was condemned. 

For a long time the ship lay in dock. 
Then it was sold. The new owner wanted 
no part of the Freedom model, so he ordered 
it taken off the ship and parked on a wharf. 
There it remained until word got to Wash- 
ington. Promptly a vessel was chartered and 
sent to Bermuda with instructions to bring 
the model to the United States. 

When the plaster cast arrived in the United 
States it was taken to Mills Station, a ham- 
let on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad out- 
side of Washington. There it was cast in 
bronze by Clark Mills. 

This work was begun in 1860. But it was 
3 years later before the statue was hoisted 
to its final resting place. The task was not 
an easy one, There were no hydraulic der- 
ricks in those days. 

A mechanical engineer, Charles F. Thomas, 
of 32 Eleventh Street, Brooklyn, got the job of 
placing the statue on the Capitol dome. 

No one seemed to envy Mr. Thomas his 
job. Indeed, most of the trade believed he 
would fail. But he designed and erected a 
platform and then obtained a certificate 
from A. Lincoln, signed by the President 
himself. 

While Thomas was building the pedestal 
and getting ready to place the statue in 
position, Clark Mills was doing the casting 
and making out bills. For his work in cast- 
ing the figure he was paid $9,800. 

For labor, iron work, and copper, there 
was a further expenditure of $10,996.82. 

For the model, and for all his years of labor, 
the sculptor—true to art tradition—received 
only $3,000. 

Thus, it cost the United States Government 
$23,796.82 to place the Statue of Freedom 
on top of the Capitol dome. 

At the end of the casting, when it was 
simply and solidly based, the statue was taken 
by dray from the little town outside Wash- 
ington to the Capitol Grounds. It was even 
a long time after this event that the statue 
found its permanent place over the Houses 
of Congress. 

The Statue of Freedom was unveiled atop 
the Capitol on the opening day of the second 
session of the Thirty-seventh Congress—De- 
cember 2, 1863—in the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln, by Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine, the Vice President of the United 
States, 

Crawford, the sculptor, had planned on 
being present. But that was just another 
_ of the disappointments that shadowed 
nis life. 

Several years before the unveiling, the 
sculptor had been in America to arrange 
some business matters and plan for other 





work. In the fall, he returned to Rome. 


His wife and children remained in the 
States. On the voyage, Crawford developed 
& serious eye trouble. Back in Rome he 
became absorbed in his work, paid no at- 
tention to his affliction. Finally he had to 
give up. Specialists found a malignant 
growth behind the orbit of his right eye. 

His wife was summoned and he was taken 
to Paris for treatment. He was operated on 
and spent many months in a dark room, 
Then he was sent to London to recuperate, 
and to catch the first boat back to America. 
He never made the journey. Born in New 
York City, March 22, 1813, Crawford died in 
London on October 10, 1857. 

In Washington, his statue—Freedom— 
makes a gorgeous silhouette against the sky. 
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Palestine—Establish It as a Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in 1946 the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee which was established to investigate 
the situation in Palestine characterized 
Palestine as a land holy to Christians, 
Jews, and Moslems alike. The report 
suggested that it should be a land which 
shall be dedicated to the precepts and 
practices of the brotherhood of man and 
not to the concept of a narrow nation- 
alism. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Armand Eisler, of New 
York City, has prepared a very interest- 
ing paper on this subject and his ideas 
merit consideration by this Congress. 
War is actually in progress in Palestine 
and the United Nations is impotent to 
cope with it. I include as part of my 
remarks Dr. Eisler’s contribution to the 
thinking on the problem of Palestine: 


CAN PALESTINE EE ESTABLISHED AS HOLY LAND?— 
OUTLINE OF A PEACE PROGRAM 


Neither the Jewish Agency nor the Arab 
High Committee are the true representatives 
of the three creeds involved in the destination 
of Palestine. The fallacy of the past years 
repeated itself in 1946 and in 1947 by over- 
looking the intrinsic vocation of the Holy 
Land as a land of peace. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of 1946 emphasized the point 
and did not fail to characterize Palestine 
as a land holy to Christians, Jews, and Mos- 
lems alike, a land which shall be dedicated 
to the precepts and practices of the brother- 
hood of man, not to those of narrow na- 
tionalism. But the report failed to de- 
rive from this truth the logical implica- 
tions; it did not set Palestine apart from 
the political turmoil of civil strife now rag- 
ing in that country. The report recom- 
mended to place the territory under the 
international trusteeship system of the UN. 
But it anticipated a political solution of 
the problem, which should have been reserved 
for the UN itself. It recommended the 
immediate admission of 100,000 Jewish im- 
migrants. This was an explosive sugges- 
tion, by omitting to insist that the entry 
of 100,000 immigrants into Palestine be con- 
ditioned upon general disarmament in Pales- 
tine. The report, therefore, created a situa- 
tion which has led to terror, savagery, and 
internecine warfare in the land of peace and 
finally to the intervention of the United 
Nations. This was the mistake, which is 
about to repeat itself in 1948. 

Again the narrow nationalism culminat- 
ing into cries for immediate independence 
and establishment of three small sovereignties 
bars the way toward peace and the unique 
destination of Palestine, the fulfillment of 
which might be of highest significance for 
the world, 

According to the Charter of the UN, terri- 
tories now held under mandate should be 
placed under the United Nations by terms 
of trusteeship agreements (articles 77 a and 
c). But the principles of these terms are es- 
sential for the UN land, which should be a 
land of mankind. 

On this sacred ground a spiritual linkage 
should bind together the war-torn nations 
into a new commonwealth and establish 
Palestine as a holy land, for our time, of the 
three religions, a spiritual and social sanc- 
tuary of mankind, 
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The history of influence exerted by re- 
ligious organizations might be a lesson warn- 
ing to avoid the fallacies which may loom in 
the program establishing Palestine as the 
holy land. This holy experiment should not 
set up a land governed by clergymen, but 
ruled by the people themselves electing their 
government in the spirit of perennial re- 
ligion, devoted to brotherhood and to human 
rights after the anti-Christian and anti- 
Judaic abominations of recent history. It 
would transform the present battleground of 
Palestine into the test ground of a kingdom 
of God, or a republic of God, a civitas dei on 
earth. The economic forces and integration 
of the presently struggling groups into this 
synthetic creation of history should be forged 
as a shield against the fear of becoming too 
transcendental and unpractical by the spirit- 
ual approach to political problems of urgent 
interest. As experience has taught, the po- 
litical approach has thus far complicated the 
chaotic conditions of conflicting forces of 
nationalistic, religious, and social ideologies. 

The peoples of Palestine cannot be ap- 
peased by the establishment of one or two 
independent states nor by a colonial trustee- 
ship. Not a political compromise, but recon- 
ciliation between the diverging group minds 
can pave the way toward a solution of the 
problem, which is plaguing the world. Rec- 
onciliation can be attained on the common 
foundations of the three religions, which are 
attached to the holy land. A new approach 
should try to bring together the elected repre- 
sentatives of the three religions in order to 
contrive a program of cooperative federation, 
which would unite the worshipers of the 
one God in the sacred land of promise. 

A study of the conditions of reconciliation 
on the foundations of a brotherhocd of man 
is necessary, an inquiry into a plan of a co- 
operative and free supranationalistic com- 
monwealth of the holy land governed by the 
elected representatives of the three religions 
concerned. An interfaith conference of 
Christians, Jews, and Moslems should be 
called upon in order to constitute a coopera- 
tive federation to dedicate the holy land to 
the brotherhood of man. This constitution 
should spiritualize the social ideals of our 
times and socialize the religious ideals of the 
religious tradition. Without infringing on 
the autonomy of worship of the individual, 
the constitution of Palestine based upon the 
religicus-sccial foundations of the three re- 
ligions would solidify the common spirit in 
common institutions and culminate in a 
new Jerusalem as envisioned by the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The unfortunate phrase “with a view to 
the implementation of the resolution of the 
General Assembly” (as contained in the res- 
olution adopted by the Security Council on 
March 5, 1948) is again a pitfall, which should 
be ignored, the fatal partition scheme hav- 
ing already proved to be the detonator of 
violence and bloodshed. Here is an outline 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreement to 
be recommended for a peaceful solution in 
Palestine: 

1. Palestine shall be a Holy Land dedicated 
to precepts and practices of the brotherhood 
of man. 

2. For this purpose Palestine shall be 
placed under the trusteeship of the United 
Nations after the termination of the man- 
dated administration. 

3. The trusteeship shall last until the peo- 


ples of the trust territory determine and 
constitute self-government on a peaceful 
and democratic basis of equality, liberty, and 
fraternity. 


4. The Holy Land shall be administered 
until the establishment of self-government 
according to point 3 (above) by the Trustee- 
ship Council under the authority of the Se- 
curity Council (art. 83 of the Charter). 

5. The trust territory shall be indivisible 
and inviolate. 
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6. The chairman of the administrative au- 
thority shall be assisted by advisory councils 
composed each of an equal number of mem- 
bers elected by the peoples themselves of the 
territory. 

The chairman shall have the casting vote 
of the councils in the case of dissension. 

7. The councils are: 

(a) The council for economic development 
and cooperation. 

(b) The council for immigration and de- 
termining the absorptive capacity of the trust 
territory. 

(c) The council for religious, cultural, and 
educational advancement. 

(ad) The council for the development of 
self-government. 

8. The International Court of Justice shall 
establish regional chambers in Palestine 
with jurisdiction over violations of rights of 
man and the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
Peoples and creeds concerned shall 
have access to the court. 

Its decisions and advisory. opinions are 
binding upon the peoples, creeds concerned 
as well as on the UN, its organs and its 
members. 

These terms of a trusteeship agreement 
would insure both the way to self-govern- 
ment and to cooperation with the goal to 
establish a commonwealth of brotherhood, 
the Holy Land. “And all nations shall flow 
unto it * * ® for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law.” 


ment. 


Dr. ARMAND EISLER. 
New York, March 1948. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Winthrop G. Brown, Acting Director, 
Office of International Trade Policy, De- 
partment of Siate, before the import ses- 
sion of the Third Mississippi Valley 
Norld Trade Conference, New Orleans, 
La., Friday, April 16, 1948: 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS AND THEIR 

EFFECTS ON IMPORTS 

Almost 200 years ago a Chinese Emperor 
sent a message to George III of England via 
the first commercial mission from Europe. 
Ii said: 

“The stores of goods at the celestial court 
are plenteously abundant; there is nothing 
but what is possessed, so that there is really 
no need for the produce of outer barbarians 
in order to balance supply and demand. 
However, as tea, silk and porcelain produced 
by the celestial court are indispensable ob- 
jects to the different states of Europe and to 
the kingdom, for this reason we have in our 
and commiseration established the 
eign hongs at Macao in order that all 
ily needs may be duly supplied, and every- 
e share in our superfluous riches.” 

We today can be neither so complacent 
nor so condescending as that Chinese Em- 
peror about the trade of our country with 
the rest of the world. For history and bitter 
experience have taught us that in order to 
continue prosperity in this country and in 
order to foster stable economic conditions 
throughout the world, trade must flourish 
among nations, and although we appear to be 
Supplied with a 
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plenteous abundance, we 


are definitely not in a position to call our- 
selves self-sufficient; nor to say that we 
have really no need for the produce of outer 
barbarians. 

This afternoon we are primarily concerned 
with imports-—why we need them, what the 
Government has done to help us obtain them 
most advantageously, and how the policies 
thus pursued are being used to serve our 
basic national interest. 

Why do we need imports? 

The United States is now the world’s prin- 
cipal foreign trading country. Our exports 
are larger than those of any other country. 
Our imports are second only to those of the 
United Kingdom. Approximately 10 per- 
cent of the total agriculture! and industrial 
production of the United States is sold 
abroad. To some people, an average export 
of 10 percent of our production may not 
seem significant, but businessmen know that 
a variation of 10 percent in a company’s sales 
may mean the difference between black and 
red ink. Moreover, the 10 percent average 
obscures the fact that, for some products, 
exports take a fourth or even a half of the 
total United States output. In 1938 exports 
furnished a market for 29 percent of our pro- 
duction of tobacco, 31 percent of cotton, 12 
percent of lard, 36 percent of dried fruit, 29 
percent of sardines, 52 percent of phosphate 
rock, 36 percent of sulfur, 38 percent of rosin, 
14 percent of industrial machinery, 14 per- 
cent of automobiles, 22 percent of office ap- 
pliances, 12 percent of radios, etc. Even 
these figures do not tell the whole story, for 
the production of these products is often con- 
fined to particular States or localities upon 
which a shrinkage in exports would have a 
highly concentrated effect. 

Our agricultural and industrial capacity 
expanded greatly during the war. Our ag- 
ricultural output in 1947, for example, was 
one-third above the 1939 volume. When 
the world food shortage ends, the United 
States will be faced with agricultural sur- 
pluses, unless experts are maintained. Eco- 
nomic history shows that agricultural depres- 
sions precede and lead to industrial de- 
pressions, Prosperity of an industrial State 
is highly dependent upon the prosperity, not 
only of other industrial States that buy its 
manufactures, but also upon ,the prosperity 
of agricultural areas that buy manufactures 
from all States. 

Everyone will agree that exports are bene- 
ficial. But the plain fact is that we cannot 
export unless we import (except by continu- 
ing foreign loans indefinitely without repay- 
ment). The real issue is not whether we 
want to import, but whether we want to im- 
port in order to export—whether we want a 
large foreign trade of exports and imports, 
a small foreign trade, or no foreign trade. 
The inescapable truth is that the most pros- 
perous countries are those with a large for- 
eign trade. The poorest countries are those 
with a small foreign trade. 

That is the first answer to the question, 
“Why do we need imports?” 

A second answer is that there are many 
primary products that we need to maintain 
our high standard of living, which come only 
from abroad. Every school child knows 
about the sources of coffee, tea, cocoa, ba- 
nanas, spices, and the like. Our meals would 
be dull indeed were it not for these imports. 
But more important is the necessity for meet- 
ing our almost insatiable demands for pri- 
mary raw materials to feed our industry. 
Some, like natural rubber, we do not produce 
at all. Others we do not produce in any- 
where near sufficient quantities. We know, 
for example, that the United States is the 
world’s greatest producer of steel. To make 
steel requires some 40 raw materials drawn 
from 57 different countries. For example, a 
ton of steel requires 14 pounds of manganese. 
Ninety-seven percent of our manganese ts 
imported. We know that the United States 
is the worlds greatest producer of automo- 
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biles. Thirty-one materials necessary for the 
car you drive come from foreign countries, 
As stated in an article in one of our leading 
journals, “How well you eat, how adequately 
you are clothed and housed, how good a car 
you drive—in short, how high is your stanq- 
ard of living,” depends on imports. 

Moreover, there are Many raw materials 
which are of critical importance to our na- 
tional security. It is essential that we 
maintain adequate stockpiles of these ma- 
terials which we do not produce and conserve 
our resources of those which we do produce. 

The Bureau of Mines reported to Congress 
in May 1947, that our known commercial 
reserves Of 21 major minerals, includin: 
copper, lead, zinc, manganese, chrom, 
tungsten, mica, and petroleum are less than 
sufficient to supply 35 years of domestic re- 
quirements at current consumption rates, 
Imports of such minerals are necessary (a) 
to conserve dwindling domestic reserves, and 
(b) to supply domestic manufacturers with 
raw materials at costs that will enable them 
to compete against foreign manufacturers in 
fabricated products. 

And in the gentler field of the amenities 
of life which are so important to a nation 
like our own which has so high a standard 
of living, come the fine luxury goods not eco- 
nomically produced in this country: Brandy 
and perfume, oriental rugs, certain furs, and 
things of that kind. 

Another reason why we need imports is 
that they make jobs in the United States. 
Quite aside from the obvious fact that our 
factories could not operate without basic raw 
materials from abroad, every pound of rub- 
ber, every bolt of cloth, every case of glass- 
ware that comes into the United States has 
to be unloaded, warehoused, transported, 
insured, advertised, and marketed. This 
means jobs. 

Most of the imports I have been describ- 
ing thus far are essentially noncompetitive 
with United States products. They meet 
needs which we cannot meet from our own 
resources at all, or which we can meet only 
in part. They make up the great bulk of 
our imports. But there is also a consider- 
able volume of imports which are more or 
less directly competitive with domestic pro- 
duction. Our people need and want those 
products, too, and the fact that they are 
competitive should not frighten us, ur 
country is the home of competition. Lack 
of competition means stagnation. Lower 
tariffs on these products will benefit our 
consumers. Yet it is a fact that indiscrimi- 
nate lowering of tariffs on such products 
could have serious disrupting effects on cer- 
tain segments of our economy. 

This brings me to the second major aspect 
of this talk. What has this Government 
done to help us obtain the imports which 
we need and want in such a way as best to 
serve the interests of the producers and 
consumers of the United States? 

During the period between World Wars I 
and II and up until 1934, we pursued a policy 
of economic isolationism. Though we had 
become a creditor Nation, we did not pursue 
the policies befitting a creditor Nation. In- 
stead, we tried to insulate ourselves from the 
rest of the world. Rather than encourage 
other nations to trade with us and enabling 
them to pay for our goods with their goods, 
we raised our tariffs against them. 

In 1934, however; this policy was reversed 
In that year the Congress passed the Trade 
Agreements Act, giving the President power 
to enter into agreements with other coun- 
tries for the reciprocal reduction of the 
highly restrictive barriers that were rapidly 
suffocating international trade. 

It has been a long road of progress since 
the June night in 1934 on which the Trade 
Agreements Act was signed. Up to last sum- 
mer, some 80 bilateral agreements had been 
negotiated uncer its authority, and our 
tarifis and those of the other countries were 
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appreciably reduced. But much still re- 
mained to be done. There were important 
countries with which we had no agreements, 
there were few tariff reduction agreements 
between other countries, and many of our 
tariffs were still unnecessarily high. 

So, on the invitation of the United States, 
and under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations, 23 nations met together last sum- 
mer at Geneva to negotiate for the reduc- 
tion of their tariffs, to facilitate their imports 
from each other. And after 7 months of 
negotiation, they reached agreement—agree- 
ment on the tariff treatment of products 
which accounted prewar for over half the 
world’s international trade. 

The total import trade of the Geneva coun- 
tries in products on which tariff action was 
taken was in the order of $10,000,000,000 pre- 
war. The United States’ share of the import 
trade in these products was about a billion 
and three-quarters dollars. 

The tariff concessions granted were of three 
kinds: reductions in rates of duty, binding 
of existing rates against increase and bind- 
ing of duty-free status. The United States 
obtained reductions in duty from other coun- 
tries on products of principal interest to us 
accounting in 1939 for about $500,000,000 
of our exports. We granted reduction in duty 
on imports into the United States accounting 
in 1989 for about $500,000,000. We bound 
the existing tariff rates on about $150,000,000 
of imports and bound the duty-free status 
of about a billion one hundred million dollars 
of imports. We obtained corresponding con- 
cessions for our exports of approximately the 
same magnitude. 

The products on which we granted tariff 
concessions in the Geneva agreement and in 
the 30 trade agreements which preceded it 
included those which are competitive with 
our domestic production as well as those 
which are not. 

A few segments of the American economy 
argue that the Geneva agreement and the 
trade agreements program generally will ruin 
them by permitting a flood of cheap foreign 
goods into the United States market. One 
has only to talk to a few people from other 
countries to realize that the rest of the world 
is even more fearful of the effect upon their 
industries of a flood of imports from the 
United States. They recognize that our labor 
is more highly paid than theirs but they 
know also that it is better trained, better 
housed, better fed, and better educated, bet- 
ter equipped with machines, hence much 
more productive. Time and again the fears 
thus voiced in the United States have proved 
to be groundless. 

In 1945, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee took note of these claims and wrote 
in its majority report: 

“Why are these claims made if it is true 
that they cannot be substantiated? The 
committee has discovered that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the sole basis has been the fact that 
imports of the products concerned have in- 
creased, which increases the claimants con- 
sidered were injurious per se. The commit- 
tee discovered, in case after case, where such 
a claim of injury had been made, that the 
Same conditions which made increased im- 
ports profitable also made possible a con- 
siderably increased domestic production. 
Under these circumstances, imports did not 
displace but supplemented the output of our 
industries in an expanded market in which 
— were usually as good or better than 
peiore, 

“To take the position, as many of these 
industries have, that substantial exclusion 
of the imports would have meant still greater 
domestic preduction is to assume, contrary 
to all experience, that exclusion could be 
carried out as a general policy with no effect 
on the size of the domestic demand. If we 
have learned anything from our experience 
during the depression, when we had virtually 
100 percent of a very poor market, it is that 
& reasonably free flow of international trade 


is one essential condition to the existence of 
an expanding domestic market.” 

The truth is that demand is never static. 
More goods at lower prices produce more 
sales. More sales produce more income. 
More income produces more demand. And 
increased demand in great volume is coming 
from another source, because since 1940 our 
numbers in the United States have increased 
by 13,700,000, making a total United States 
population of over 145,000,000. Present pre- 
dictions indicate an even greater increase to 
come, since it is estimated that by 1975 the 
population of this country will number be- 
tween 166 and 185 million. A logical conse- 
quence of this increased population will be 
higher levels of production and demand in 
this country, and supplies of goods greater 
than in the past will be called for by these 
future Americans. 

But quite aside from these important 
general factors in the situation the competi- 
tive aspect of imports is positively and spe- 
cifically dealt with in the administration of 
the Trade Agreements Act. After the facts 
have been ascertained by study and public 
hearing concessions in our trade agreements 
are tailored to meet particular situations 
and to safeguard domestic producer in- 
terests. Some concessions are effective only 
during a particular season, when our pro- 
ducers may be largely out of the market. 
Others apply only to a limited quantity of 
imports, all other imports continuing to pay 
the original rate. Others apply only to im- 
ports over a certain value, or to products of 
a certain type. Still others combine several 
of these devices for facilitating the maximum 
increase in imports with a minimum adverse 
effect on domestic producer interests. 

And to make assurance doubly sure, an 
escape clause is now being incorporated in 
all our trade agreements. Under this clause, 
if it is found after study that as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of a tariff con- 
cession, a product is being imported in such 
increased quantities and under such condi- 
tions as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to domestic producers, the concession may 
be withdrawn or modified for such time and 
to such extent as may be necessary to pre- 
vent or remedy the injury. If this is done, 
of course, other countries affected may with- 
draw substantially equivalent concessions. 

I have described in some detail the part 
that imports play in our national economy, 
and I have described the mechanism of the 
Trade Agreements Act which we have used 
for so long to help increase our imports as 
well as our exports. You have heard from 
other speakers here the vast importance to 
the United States of our foreign trade, both 
ways. I have described some aspects of the 
great step toward facilitating international 
trade taken by the 23 countries assembled 
last summer at Geneva. I would like now to 
comment briefly on the special significance 
of our every action in the field of interna- 
tional trade today. 

It is very fitting that we should be con- 
sidering these problems at this particular 
time. For the world is making up its mind 
just now as to the direction in which inter- 
national trade should go. And the United 
States must soon make an important and 
symbolic decision on this question when 
the Congress considers the President’s re- 
quest for a renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act for a further period of 3 years. 

After World War II economic conditions 
were chaotic in the extreme. Not only was 
there tremendous physical destruction of 
facilities for production, transportation, and 
communications, but there was also destruc- 
tion of intangibles, such as breaking of busi- 
ness channels and liquidation of foreign 
investments. Shortages of food, clothing, 
fertilizer, raw materials, and machinery are 
still the rule. And during the war tech- 
niques for the control of trade by govern- 
ments had been brought to a high degree of 
perfection. In almost every country im- 
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ports and exports are being controlled by 
government as to quantity, source, and des- 
tination. International trade has been turn- 
ing toward bilateralism and control. 

Positive action on a wide scale was needed 
to reverse this trend and start trading na- 
tions moving again in the direction of multi- 
lateral international trade. No one nation, 
not even the United States, was powerful 
enough to accomplish this alone. It was 
important to act before the patterns of 
bilateralism and control had become too per- 
manently fixed. 

So the United States took the lead in an 
effort to secure international agreement that 
world trade would take its course along the 
broadening highway of multilateralism and 
equality of treatment rather than down the 
ever narrowing road of bilateralism, barter 
and political preference. In 1945 we put 
forward for the consideration of the peoples 
of the world our Proposals for the Expansion 
of World Trade and Employment. After 
three international conferences these have 
ripened into a Charter for an International 
Trade Organization agreed upon by the repre- 
sentatives of 54 nations at the conference just 
concluded at Habana. We also asked a large 
group of other nations to negotiate with us 
and with each other for the reduction of 
tariffs and the limitation and regulation of 
the use of other trade barriers. This invita- 
tion resulted in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

I have given you an idea of the scope of 
tariff action taken in the general agreement. 
In addition to tariff concessions, the general 
agreement, like the trade agreements which 
we have previously negotiated, contains pro- 
visions designed to establish a liberal and 
multilateral trade policy, and to prevent the 
parties to the agreement from canceling out 
the concessions by the use of discriminatory 
and restrictive measures. These provisions 
are aimed to prevent or limit the use of re- 
strictive import quota systems, exchange con- 
trols and discriminatory internal taxes and 
regulations. They require the nondiscrimi- 
natory administration of customs procedures 
and State-trading enterprises. Rules for 
customs valuation are established. Uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation treatment is 
to be applied by all the signatories so that 
no one country will receive more favorable 
treatment than any other. Exceptions are 
of course made to allow for the current ex- 
treme shortages of foreign exchange abroad 
and for other legitimate deviations. When 
you realize that the nations at Geneva ac- 
count for over three-quarters of the world's 
international trade, you will understand 
what a step has been taken in turning the 
course of world trade away from bilateralism 
and control and toward expansion, competi- 
tion, and equality of opportunity. 

This unprecedented achievement in the 
field of international economic agreement 
was negotiated by the United States under 
the authority of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires on June 12. The President 
has asked the Congress to renew this tried 
and tested instrument of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy, already four times renewed, 
for a further period of 3 years. Why? 

There were only 23 countries at Geneva. 
It is important to bring many other coun- 
tries into the general agreement. To do so 
they must negotiate reductions in their 
tariffs with the Geneva countries. The 
President needs the trade-agreements au- 
thority to participate in these negotiations. 

If he does not have effective authority to 
negotiate because of failure to renew the act 
in appropriate form, we will simply have to 
say to countries wishing to come into the 
agreement that it is uncertain whether we 
can give effect to the results of any negotia- 
tion. Since the trade of most countries with 
the United States is highly significant to 
them, they will hesitate to come in on this 
basis. We will be keeping friendly countries 
out of this cooperative economic effort. 
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In the European recovery program we are 
embarking on a tremendous effort to help 

e countries of western Europe get back on 
their feet. The program recognizes the ele- 
mentary fact that one of the prerequisites to 
their staying on their feet is to reduce the 
barriers to their race between each other and 
between themselves and the rest of the 
world. They should get into a position to 
earn their own way by selling their goods. 
The reduction of their tariffs on each other's 
goods and the extension of tariff reductions 
in their trade with the rest of the world is 
one good way of enabling them to pay their 
own way. In 1947 our exports to Europe ex- 
ceeded our imports by nearly $5,000,000,000. 
We do not expect to close this gap completely 
by imports. Europe simply won’t have the 
goods available for a long time. We can 
help close it by tourist expenditures, and also 
y buying the services which they have to 
offer, such for example, as shipping. But 
the best way to close that gap is by imports, 
which give our people things they need, 
which give many of our people direct em- 
ployment, which establish a market for our 
goods abroad, and which maintain nations 
who think and feel as we do on a self- 
sustaining basis, bound to us by the friendly 
ties of mutually satisfactory trade. We 
should not, just as we embark on the Euro- 
pean recovery program, give up our ability to 
participate with these countries in working 
out arrangements by which they can more 
completely pay their own way. 

But most important of all, the Trade 
Agreements Act is a symbol to the rest of 


the world of United States willingners to par- 
tic’pate in international economic coopera- 
tion ts first enactment, 14 years ago, 


marked the reversal of the policy of eco- 
nomic isolationism which we pursued after 
World WarI. Any action which could be in- 
tepreted as a repudiation by the United 
States of the trade-agreements policy would 
be considered by other nations as equally 
symbolic, and would jeopardize United 
States leadership in the fight for the kind of 


which private enterprise and free competi- 
tion can continue. 

Let us face facts. The economic system 
we believe in is on trial. It is being chal- 
lenged by the Communist world as unwork- 
able and as leading inevitably to disintegra- 
tion and collapse, depression, and despair. 
Many non-Communist nations are doubtful 
whether the conduct of international trade 
can safely be entrusted to competition and 
private enterprise in the world of today or 
the world they see ahead for tomorrow. We 
believe that it can. And with the United 
States as a rallying point, other nations are 
prepared to give multilateral trade a try. 

we must prove that our system will work. 
Nations that believe in freedom must come 
closer together economically as well as po- 
litically. We must keep and we must use 
every instrument to encourage and facili- 
tate their doing so. 


re 


Congratulations to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~ Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
join with our Italian friends in extending 
heartiest congratulations to the citizens 
of Italy for their resounding democratic 
v.cvoiy over the Communist forces. 


Our friends and neighbors at home who 
wrote to their relatives and friends in 
Italy telling them of the benefits of the 
democratic way of life, and urging them 
to attain those benefits for themselves 
by opposing communism, played a great 
part in this democratic victory. 

It proves again that the battle of the 
ballots can be won peacefully, provided 
we pursue a positive program of teaching 
the world the benefits of democracy, at 
the same time teaching the world com- 
munism has but one goal, and that is the 
enslavement of the world. We rejoice 
with Premier Alcide de Gasperi in the 
knowledge that the Communists will be 
excluded from participation in the next 
Italian Government. 

Democracy has triumphed again. 





National Cemetery in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tions passed by the General Court of 
Massachusetts: 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of a national 
cemetery within the Commonwealth 


Whereas citizens of Massachusetts who 
were called to serve in the armed forces of 
the United States of America in Wor!d War II 
and who were in active contact with enemy 
forces at many places outside the territorial 
United States, and in their service to the 
Nation many made the supreme sacrifice; and 

Whereas the bodies of these citizen-soldiers 
are now being returned to the home commu- 
nities within the Commonwealth, it is de- 
sired that there should be provided a proper 
and suitable last resting place to be com- 
mensurate in dignity and beauty with the 
loyalty of their exemplary citizenship and 
also to provide a burial place for other vet- 
erans: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation which will 
provide for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a national cemetery within the 
Commonwealth; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth, 

In house of representatives, adopted March 
2, 1948. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

In Senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
8, 1948. 

IRvING N. HaYDEN, Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

[SEAL] F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Resolutions in behalf of the displaced persons 

in Europe 

Whereas in Europe today there are thou- 
sands of persons, innocent victims of the 
holocaust which has enveloped their country 
and swept the world, who cannot return to 
the country of their origin; and 
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Whereas these displaced persons are fugi- 
tives from religious and political persecu- 
tions and, in certain cases, subjected to in- 
direct coercive methods of repatriation: anq 

Whereas the United States has endorsed the 
principle that compulsion should not be used 
on homeless persons, victims of war and 
power politics; and 

Whereas certain congressional legislation 
is designed to use immigration quotas not 
exhausted during the World War II for the 
purpose of admitting persons in accordance 
with the usual safeguard of immigration re- 
quirements; and 

Whereas these people, many of them of 
Polish origin, are thoroughly imbued with 
democratic ideals and are opposed to totali- 
tarianism, would make good law-abiding cit- 
izens: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, in session assembled, recommends 
the passage of such legislation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we pledge our fullest coop- 
eration in this great task not only for our- 
selves, but for the great number of Americans 
of many origins whom we have the honor to 
represent; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the President of the United 

tates, the Secretary of State, the Massachu- 
setts Members of Congress, to the chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Immigration, 
and to the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

In house of representatives, adopted March 
2, 1948. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
8, 1948. 

InvING N. HAYDEN, 


Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL ] F. W. Coox, 


Secretary of.the Commonwealth. 
Resolutions memorializing Congress in favor 
of the passage of the adjusted-compensa- 
tion bill as advocated by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law the adjusted- 
compensation bill as advocated by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress, and to the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 
In house of representatives, adopted March 
2, 1948. 
LAWRENCE R. GrRovE, Clerk. 
In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
8, 1948. 
IRVING N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
[SEAL] F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Reflections on Bogota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
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by Felix Morley appearing in Human 


Events: 
REFLECTIONS ON BOGOTA 
(By Felix Morley) 

On February 11 of this year Human Events 
published an analysis of Communism in 
Latin American by Ralph de Toledano. 

This article called attention to “the fact 
that a hard core of 500,000 Communists in 
Latin America is girding for battle with the 
North American way of living.” It pointed 
out that the Communist-dominated Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores de America 
Latina (CTAL), under orders from Moscow, 
has concentrated its strength in key areas 
where most damage can be done to the 
United States. The areas named were Cuba 
and Panama, from both of which Colombia 
is easily accessible. 

There is nothing vainglorious in recalling 
this contribution by Human Events 2 
months ago. It is cited merely to show how 
easily the catastrophe which has taken place 
in Bogota could have been foreseen, and 
guarded against, Yet the various Intelli- 
sence offices of the United States Govern- 
ment apparently did not foresee the catas- 
trophe. And evidently no effective measures 
were taken to avert the tragedy which flared 
out on April 9. 

The Communist putsch in Bogota was 
tragic because of the lives lost and the sense- 
less property damage involved. But it was 
also disastrous because of the humiliation 
suffered by American diplomacy. 

After elaborate preparation, the Ninth Con- 
ference of the American Republics is solemnly 
opened at Bogota. The Secretary of State 
of the United States attends to emphasize 
the importance which this country attaches 
to the gathering. A whole retinue of ad- 
visers, experts, and specialists is sent down 
from the Department of State. The adver- 
tised objective is to consolidate the Latin 


Republics against Communist infiltration. 
Then, under the very nose of General Mar- 
shall, the Communists stage a well-planned, 


well-organized coup. The conference is not 
merely broken up and its dignity irretrievably 
ruined, even the official minutes of the pro- 
ceedings to date are destroyed, and the whole 
solemn gathering reduced to a confusion 
which would be farcial except for the human 
suffering involved. 
II 


Undoubtedly this humiliation of General 
Marshall was the objective of the entire plot. 
The name of the American Secretary of State 
has become synonymous with the “Marshall 
plan” of “containing” communism with 
dollars. 

Among the Latin peoples the loss of “face,” 
of personal dignity, is almost as serious a 
matter as it is among the Chinese. General 
Marshall had already “lost face” in China. 
In Bogota there was opportunity to discredit 
him in the Latin world as well. The oppor- 
tunity was seized. On April 9, a company of 
soldiers could have protected the conference 
rooms from pillage. Now all the Army of 
Colombia cannot put together the prestige 
which has been shattered. 

This Machiavellian stroke was obviously 
timed to take place on the eve of the vitally 
important Italian general election. The 
point here was to suggest to the Italian 
people that the policies of the United States 
are thoroughly unpopular in Latin America, 
and that only venal and sycophantic govern- 
ments favor them. If the Colombians, next 
door to the United States, do not respect 
General Marshall, why should the Italians? 
Even to pose that question, so dramatically, 
is to weaken the hand of Prime Minister de 
Gasperi, whose whole campaign in Italy has 
re based on the efficacy of American sup- 
port. 

Secretary Marshall had announced that if 
the Communists win in Italy, that country 
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will be stricken from the role of those re- 
ceiving assistance under ERP. The natural 
counterstroke to this was a move casting 
doubt on the efficacy and reliability of Amer- 
ican assistance. Some stroke to that effect 
was anticipated and predicted. But our pol- 
icy makers seem to have had no anticipation 
that it would be carried out in this hemi- 
sphere. Nevertheless, it should have been 
clear that one way to besmirch our role of 
good neighbor to Italy would be to discredit 
the good-neighbor policy where it has been 
most actively preached—in Latin America. 

It is not by accident that the New York 
Daily Worker, official organ of the American 
Communist Party, concentrates on the “ter- 
rific black eye” given the Truman foreign 
policy by the Bogota revolt. That is the 
party line. That is the conclusion which 
Moscow wants people to draw. Again we have 
underestimated the subtlety of the forces 
which regard the United States as the prin- 
cipal obstacle to their drive for world do- 
minion. 

Writing in the Daily Worker of April 12, 
Joseph Starobin tells us the moral that Mos- 
cow wants to have drawn from the Bogota 
rising. “Colombia’s common people,” he 
says, “showed their anger with the semi- 
Fascist rulers whom Secretary Marshall nom- 
inates to chair conferences, the hated men 
who exploited Colombia’s wealth in coopera- 
tion with Wall Street.” 


rr 


If the humiliation of the United States at 
Bogota could be concealed, our natural in- 
stinct would probably to be conceal it. But 
to laugh this one off is not possible, and for- 
tunately it is also impossible to counteract 
the aftermath by calling for more airplanes, 
more generals, more atom bombs and more 
conscription of men and industry. Mobili- 
zation of brains rather than brawn is the ur- 
gent necessity posed by the Bogota episode. 

Therefore, it is encouraging that the im- 
mediate reaction is a demand that the dupli- 
cating maze of intelligence services developed 
during the war be simplified and—if we 
must use the word—“streamlined.” The 
present confusion is preposterous. 

The armed services have their Intelligence 
departments, as is natural, and the FBI has 
established a solid reputation for its work 
in the domestic field. But, in addition, 
there is an incredibly complicated intelli- 
gence set-up in the Department of State. 
And, for the past year or more, there has been 
the hush-hush Central Intelligence Agency, 
which is charitably supposed to be coordinat- 
ing all the other work of this character. 

Merely to examine the intelligence set-up 
in the Department of State is to get an idea 
of the utter bureaucratic confusion which 
has developed. There is an Office of Intelli- 
gence Research, which incidentally has a 
whole separate “Division of Research for 
American Republics.” Then there is a sep- 
arate Office of Intelligence Collection and 
Dissemination. There is a separate “Division 
of International Security Affairs”, within the 
Office of Special Political Affairs, and another 
“Division of Security and Investigations” 
within the Office of Controls. All these over- 
lapping and conflicting agencies have been 
piled on top of the comprehensive area or- 
ganization, which used to do first-class in- 
telligence work without highfalutin names 
and titles. 

It is not surprising to read, in a eonfiden- 
tial report on the Department of State re- 
cently made to Congress, that: 

“The Department has an overabundance 
of units, sections, branches, divisions and 
offices * * * there is a strong supicion 
that much of this lengthy, detailed organiza- 
tion is for the purpose of increasing the num- 
ber of personnel that can be awarded a 
title.” 
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The intelligence work of the Department 
of State should either be greatly simplified 
or completely eliminated, for, as the Bogota 
episode shows, it is at present almost worth- 
less. But in addition there should be a review 
of the entire noncareer service in this swollen 
Department. Something has been done to 
screen out the Communists and fellow 
travelers... But the number of plain simple- 
tons, who got into the Department during 
the war, and stuck there, is an equally serious 
problem. 

As an illustration of downright in- 
competence, I have dug from my files a copy 
of an interoffice memorancum prepared in 
the Division of Political Studies of the De- 
partment of State on December 30, 1943. It 
is an incredibly ill-informed prediction of 
Russian postwar policy, saying in part: 

“The Soviet Union * * * goes no further 
than to insist that in eastern Europe the 
states may maintain complete autonomy and 
independence anc. any form of government 
which is not hostile to the Soviet Union. 
From the Czech pact, it is clear that Czecho- 
slovakia will be permitted to maintain a 
democratic form of government based on her 
own choice of economic system. From the 
Italian pact, it is clear that the Soviet Union 
is prepared to permit even in this area any 
form of government except Fascist. * * *” 

This palpably absurd analysis was written 
by a policy-making officer, who joined the 
Department of State during the war, and 
who has since received three promotions to 
his present $10,000 post as division chief. It 
is not at all an exceptional case. But it is 
illustrative of the type of wishful thinking 
on which American postwar policy has been 
based. 

When policy is formulated on the basis of 
improbabilities, it is to be expected that 
eventually those called in to administer will 
find themselves faced with impossibilities. 
Then, to baffied minds, war comes to appear 
the only way out. 

As long as the American Republic confined 
itself to its own business, the quality of gov- 
ernmental personnel was not a matter of 
great moment. Since Government was of 
secondary importance, bureaucratic incom- 
petence could be tolerated. 

But if the Republic is to follow the course 
of empire on which it has now embarked, its 
foreign policy must be conducted, like that 
of Soviet Russia, by a trained elite. It is 
not enough to create a labyrinth of over- 
lapping bureaus, and to give grandiloquent 
titles to earnest but immature college pro- 
fessors. To do so is to invite humiliations 
like that of Bogota. 

On such invitations it is unnecessary to 
inscribe R. 8. V. P. They will be accepted. 





The Tragedy of Yalta—Stumbling Block 
of World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
concessions made at Yalta continue tc 
be the stumbling block of world peace. 

As a result of United States and Great 
Britain yielding to Russia on questions 
of postwar boundaries, the occupation 
of Germany, and the demand by Russia 
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for one-half of twenty billion in repara- 
tions from Germany has upset the plans 
for world peace and given Russia more 
than she was entitled to. 

Russia also obtained more than she 
was entitled to from Japan and China 
and at the same time she has sought to 
take over all of western Europe she can 
get short of going to war to obtain. 

I submit the following article from the 
Pathfinder which gives some additional 
details of Russia’s advances since the 
close of World War II: 


THE TRAGEDY OF YALTA 


Three years ago this month, with hopes 
high, delegates of 46 nations met at San 
Francisco to draft a charter for peace. 

But before the conference was 24 hours 
old, the wrangling started. As time passed 
one of the things that added fuel to the fire 
was the agreement of Yalta. 

This accord, fashioned as a blueprint for 
peace, Was drafted 3 months before the San 
Francisco conference. Its authors were Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin. They conferred for 8 
days (February 4-11, 1945) at Yalta, Crimean 
Black Sea Riviera. The Big Three, the world 
was informed, reached general agreement on: 

Poland’s eastern border. 

Occupying Germany. 

Russia’s share of German reparations. 

“Free elections” in liberated countries. 

The Crimea Conference was a turning 
point in the world’s history, President Roose- 
velt told Congress. The world accepted it 
as such. 

SECRETS 

But at San Francisco, Molotov let the first 
telltale cat out of the Yalta bag which proved 
to be filled with concessions to Stalin. 

Russia, the Yalta pact decreed, was to have 
3 votes in the U.N. The extra votes went to 
White Russia and the Ukraine. It was like 
giving votes to New York and Texas. 

Another Yalta by-product, disclosed at 
San Francisco, was the Security Council veto 
power. Russia has used the veto 23 times to 
block the will of the UN majority. 

Yalta’s biggest secret leaked out on the 
first anniversary of the Crimea accord. 
China, like Poland, had been sold down the 
river. Roosevelt and Churchill agreed to 
recognize the “Mongolian People’s Republic,” 
a Soviet puppet state trespassing in Man- 
churia. They also approved joint Russian- 
Chinese operation of Manchurian railways, 
let the Russians maintain a naval base at 
Port Arthur and “internationalize” Dairen. 
These are Manchuria’s best ports. This deal 
gave the Russians a foothold in Manchuria, 
which contains 70 percent of China’s indus- 
trial strength. 

And that wasn’t all, Stalin demanded and 
got the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
which the Japs had taken from Russia in 
1904, and the Kuriles, 32 islands stretching 
from Japan to the Okhotsk Sea. 


PRICE 


This was the price paid to get Russia into 
the war against Japan “2 or 3 months after 





Germany surrendered.” It was exorbitant 
because Russia finally entered the already- 
won Pacific wer 6 days before the final shot 


was fired. It was shameful because the deal 
violated the Atlantic Charter and the Cairo 
declaration of December 1, 1943. 

The Atlantic Charter, signed Sy Roosevelt 
and Churchill, pledged “no _ territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 
And the Cairo declaration, said Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek, decreed: 

“All territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Re- 
public of China,” 


The sellout of China was not the last of 
Yalta’s secret deals. When the going got 
tough at the Moscow conference of foreign 
ministers in March 1947, Molotov dug into 
his portfolio and pulled out a secret Yalta 
agreement by Roosevelt and Churchill on 
German reparations, They had accepted “as 
a basis for discussion,” the Soviet suggestion 
that reparations from Germany total §$20,- 
000,000,000, half to go to Russia. This whop- 
ping figure has been a big stumbling block in 
drafting a peace treaty for Germany. 

The Yalta accord was, indeed, a turning 
point—in the wrong direction. 





Lake Success or Lake Failure? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New York Post of April 16, 1948: 


LAKE SUCCESS—OR LAKE FAILURE?—DAY OF 
JUDGMENT OPENS IN SHADOW AS NATIONS OF 
WORLD DEBATE DOOM OF JUSTICE 


It is like a scene on the Day of Judgment. 
The time is the day after World War II, that 
had been fought on land, on sea, and in the 
air. A shadow lies over a desolate world, for 
already it is the twilight before the darkness 
of another world war that will eclipse the 
previous ones and may mark the end of the 
age of man on earth. The world with its 
2,000,000,000 human beings sends emissaries 
from all its nations to its greatest metropolis. 
For a year and more they debate, and search, 
and argue for and against giving a little strip 
of land, 12 miles wide, to a stateless nation 
that lives there, the most ancient of them all, 
to be called home. 

The Sun rises and goes down; the streets 
are filled with people; cars run on winding 
highways; trains speed underground; and 
life goes on its way. But the sand runs low 
in the hour glass, and the weapons of de- 
struction are piled high, and still the con- 
science of the world deliberates. To give 
the people of the Bible their Promised Land 
as agreed to by 55 nations at San Remo 28 
years ago? To give them, perhaps, only the 
part that is this side of the Jordan? Or 
maybe only a strip 12 miles wide? 

The nations.of the world send emissaries 
from 12 of their number to investigate on 
the spot and to report. The emissaries re- 
turn; the nations of the world again delib- 
erate in commissions and vote, in committees 
and vote, in the plenum of the Assembly and 
vote. Finally, they appoint emissaries of five 
nations to give the narrow strip of land to 
this most ancient people. 

The nations around the Holy Land move 
their bands there to destroy what Israel has 
built; and those on the isles of “The Ten 
Lost Tribes” (as the English say of them- 
Selves) send arms to the aggressors to make 
the destruction possible; and those in the 
land of the Star-Spangler Banner put an em- 
bargo on arms needed by the ancient nation 
for the defense of its home. 

The nations of the world reconvene. They 
are given a last chance to make good the evil 
which they and their fathers and their fore- 
fathers did to a homeless people, to wander- 
ers over the face of the earth since the day 
they lost their home in a war of independ- 
ence with Rome and through all the gen- 
erations when they were persecuted for being 
true to their faith and to their heritage. 
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But the nations repent of their open. 
handedness. A 12-mile strip? Too much 
They were too generous. Return the judg- 
ment of the nations for reconsideration. Let 
us assemble together again at Lake Failure; 
it is certainly too much, a 12-mile strip, 

* a * * * 


Says the Prophet Isaiah (ch. 43): “Let 
all the nations be gathered together, and let 
the people be assembled. * * * O, Israel, 
fear not: For I have redeemed thee. * * * 
Fear not: ForIam with thee. * * * I will 
say to the north, give up; and to the south, 
keep not back; bring my sons from far, and 
my daughters from the ends of the earth.” 

In these days, in dark storerooms, missiles 
by the thousands are heaped, one of which 
sufficed to snuff out the breath of 170,000 
people of Hiroshima. Whoever created this 


-world—or did it create itself?—man can 


destroy it. 

If the nations of the world, Christian and 
Moslem and Buddhist alike, sitting in their 
tribunal in this year 1948, will twist justice 
and empty it, and will stretch out their hand 
to extinguish the hope of the eternal people 
to return home, then: 

“Behold the nations are as a drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of 
the balance. * * * All nations before Him 
are as nothing; and they are counted to Him 
less than nothing, and vanity” (Isaiah 40) 





Information About Jeeps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include two letters in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
April 19, 1948. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: Permit me to refer 
to your communications of recent date, ad- 
dressed to Secretary Forrestal and Secretary 
Royall, in which you requested informa- 
tion relative to the number of jeeps the War 
Department had overseas when the wal 
ended. 

Records currently available in the Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, Department of the Army, 
do not indicate the quantity of jeeps on 
hand in overseas theaters at the close of 
World War II. A recapitulation of records 
furnished to the Office, Chief of Ordnance 
as of November 30, 1946, indicates there were 
78,421 jeeps on hand in overseas theaters at 
that time. 

I trust that the foregoing represents the 
information you desire. . 

Sincerely yours, 
S. P. WALKER, 

Colonel, GSC, Chief, Liaison Group 

Legislative and Liaison Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF THE FOREIGN LIQUIDATION 
COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1948. 
The Honorable LinpLEY BEecKWworTH, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN BecKworTH: Your in- 
quiry of April 5 addressed to the Secretary 
of State has been forwarded to the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner for 
reply. You ask how many jeeps in all have 
thus far been sold by the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner; how many jeeps does 








the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner now 
have, and how many jeeps were originally and 
fnally turned over to the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner since the war. 

These questions are practically impossible 
of answer. The commodity classification 
used by the Army in preparing surplus dec- 
larations and the basis of FLC’s records uses 
the expression “motor vehicles.” In this are 
included all types of automotive vehicles of 
which jeeps are only one of many. In ad- 
dition, the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner has made bulk sales, specified in the 
surplus declarations to a large extent only 
on a tonnage basis and not even by the 
commodity classification, of surplus property 
in France, Belgium, Pacific Islands, and the 
Philippines, to the respective governments 
of France, Belgium, the G-«vernment of 
China, and the Philippine Republic. The 
tonnage basis of declaration was required by 
the necessary return to the United States 
of Quartermaster and other Army personnel 
who, if present in the original numbers, 
could have prepared more detailed surplus 
declarations but in effect this was the only 
type of surplus declaration which could be 
accomplished under the circumstances. 

It is regretted that the very nature of the 
procedures employed in the declaration and 
disposal of surplus jeeps precludes the com- 
pilation of the detailed information you have 
requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep W. RAMSEY, 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 





History Does Not Have To Repeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, when a 
conservative and sound business publi- 
cation like the World’s Business and Im- 
porters Guide states a principle, the 
Congress might well give careful study. 

To that end I ask, Mr. Speaker, that 
I may extend my remarks and include 
an article, History Does Not Have to 
Repeat, which appeared in the March 
1948 issue of the above-named publi- 
cation: 

HISTORY DOES NOT HAVE TO REPEAT 

You would think that one international 
trade war would be sufficient for a lifetime. 
Oddly enough’ history seems to have little 
sobering effect on those who dwell in the 
ivory towers of isolationism. One has but to 
read the reports of any conference of nations 
in the last two years to quickly perceive 
that the sectional and selfish thinking which 
sent the old League of Nations down the 
disaster road still exists in many places. 

Fortunately, however, the shortages of the 
last few years have done much to forcefully 
bring home to the citizens of all countries 
and their leaders the story of the interde- 
pendence of one nation upon another in 

is twentieth century world of specialized 
economies, and it will be harder to fool all 
of the people next time. 

On the other hand, the leadership which 
the United States has taken both at Geneva 
and at the United Nations conference on 
Trade and Employment at Habana in spear- 
heading the drive to reduce barriers to world 
trade is in reality foundation work that 
could lead to a long period of world peace. 

It is in direct contrast to the twenties 
when the leading commercial nations of the 
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world by successive acts raised tariffs to an 
unbearable point. Retaliation followed re- 
taliation; exchange restrictions and import 
quotas jammed the channels of trade. Ship- 
ments of the world’s goods went to a new low 
before the leading world powers found out 
that there was no such thing as Self-suffi- 
ciency. The United States also discovered 
that economic isolationism will not work. 

In 1934 the reciprocal-trade program was 
the first United States effort to scale down 
restrictions on world trade on a give-and- 
take basis. Goods that we needed flowed 
more freely to us and the market for our 
exports widened. Even to this day there is 
no evidence in the files of Congress that 
any United States industry suffered from 
this program. On the contrary, our trade 
and abundance grew. 

Germany's 1939 Dusseldorf conference with 
the British industrialists was designed to ex- 
pand the barter idea. Although the English 
would not go along, Germany tried it alone 
and found it only a stop-gap and not a solu- 
tion. The lines of trade restrictions, how- 
ever, were too sharply drawn to be quickly 
changed. One by one, leading commercial 
nations went to war for the survival of the 
fittest. But we all have a brand new shiny 
chance tcday. 

If the world ever again becomes so foolish 
as to throttle world trade or stifle the move- 
ment of private venture or risk capital, there 
are headaches ahead. If we forget the Roman 
holiday of retaliation that preceded the last 
wer, if the great world depression of the 
1930’s is no longer a memory to any of us, 
nothing can prevent history from repeating. 

But it doesn’t have to happen again—not 
unless we make it so. 





United States Must Not Withdraw Under 


Russian Pressure From Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr.MAHON. Mr. Speaker, leave hav- 
ing been granted, I shall insert after my 
remarks a column from the pen of 
Charles A. Guy. of Lubbock, Tex., which 
appeared in the Lubbock Evening Jour- 
nal on April 5, 1948. 

Mr. Guy discusses the Russian pressure 
to force American officials and personnel 
out of Berlin. Hespeaks from first-hand 
information about a problem which will 
be of continuing interest and importance 
to all Americans. 

Mr. Guy is editor and publisher of the 
Morning Avalanche and Evening Jour- 
nal, a couple of daily newspapers pub- 
lished at Lubbock which serve a wide area 
in western Texas. Mr. Guy, upon invi- 
tation of the Department of the Army 
and in company with a few other editors, 
selected from various sections of the Na- 
tion, spent several weeks in Europe in 
November and December of last year, 
studying conditions, particularly in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Trieste. 

Upon his return to west Texas, Mr. 
Guy wrote a series of articles on the 
European situation which were printed 
in his own papers and reprinted in others. 
These articles were of superior quality, 
and were widely read and favorably re- 
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ceived. They revealed a fine perspective 
and a fresh outlook; they were brilliant, 
yet down-to-earth. They were favor- 
ably commented upon by the Secretary 
of the Army and were reprinted in part 
by the Public Information Division of 
the Department of the Army. 

A subsequent article, referred to above, 
is as follows: 


The Russian-spawned ruckus in Berlin 
being what it is, we find our mind these days 
frequently wandering back to the German 
capital and the Americans we saw in it 3 
months ago, while on a tour of occupied 
Europe as a guest of the United States Army. 

The blood of other Americans would boil 
like our own, could they visualize what the 
Russians are trying to do in Berlin. 

Briefly, the Reds are attempting not only 
to cut off food supplies to our troops and 
civilian personnel. They also are attempting 
to humble us—the people whose industrial 
might saved Russia at Stalingrad—in the 
minds of the Germans and all of Europe in 
order to further their aims at communizing 
the world. 

Unless one has both studied the map of 
the Allied occupation of Germany and then 
seen the situation on the ground, it is difli- 
cult to understand just what the trouble is 
and how the Russians can ring Berlin with 
steel, halting transportation, and delivery 
of foodstuffs by means other than air. 

Here in a nutshell is the picture: 

Prior to the formal occupation of Ger- 
many, Franklin Roosevelt was duped by Joe 
Stalin—and, in turn, influenced stubborn 
and more realistic Winston Churchill to go 
along—in the setting up of the four-zone 
occupation of Germany. 

In the deal the Russians, the British, the 
French, and ourselves—each were to take over 
one geographic section of Germany and ad- 
minister it—along a four-power, over-all pro- 
gram to be correlated from time to time. 
Also in the deal, the Russians got the section 
surrounding Berlin, but the German capital 
itself was divided into zones similar to those 
operating in Germany as a whole. 

Berlin thus became an island in the 
Russian-held sector and the Russians gener- 
ous!7 gave their Allies entrance and exit by 
one route, one paralleling highway route on 
the famed autobahn—the Hitler-built super- 
highway; and one plane route. 

Hell-bent to make their zone in Germany 
part and parcel of the Communist orbit, the 
Russians, since the firing stopped, have 
turned to every trick in the trade to get their 
onetime fighting allies out of Berlin. This 
they must do to consolidate their holdings 
in the eastern part of Germany. 

If they can drive the Americans out of 
Berlin—by threat of force, which they are 
attempting to do—they will show up the 
champion of a free world as a cowardly, soit, 
temporizing, dacadent nation, which in turn, 
will make it easier to scare other countries 
into submitting to the Communist yoke, a la 
Czechoslovakia. 

When we think of Berlin, we think not so 
much of the American colony as a whole, but 
especially of the women and children of our 
nationality who are not only living decently 
and quietly, but who also are great con- 
tributors to easing the lot of the cold, the 
sick, the aged, and the hungry in the German 
population. 

To see them used by the Russians as tar- - 
gets for discourtesy, and to visualize Russian 
attempts to starve them out of Berlin, is— 
to use an old expression—enough to make a 
minister cuss. 


Those women and children are just like 
their counterparts here in Lubbock. When 
the Russians move against them, it’s ex- 


actly like they were moving against our own 
neighbors. 

When we think of Berlin, we t 
the United States commander in Germany, 


hink, too, of: 
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four-star Gen. Lucius D. Clay who, as a cap- 
tain of engineers served in Denison during 
the early days of the dam-building there. 

yeneral Clay told us in Berlin—and again, 
6 weeks later, in Frankfurt—that as long as 
he has the say the Russians will never get us 
out of Berlin except through use of superior 
force 

He said it without quibbling. He said 
it simply, straight from the shoulder. He 
still is saying it, and Washington thus far is 
backing him up. 

General Clay feels that the worst thing 
that could happen to us in the eyes of the 
people of this troubled world—and to the 
free world—would be for us to withdraw un- 
der Russian pressure, from the German 
capital. 

No two-gun toter, no movie version of the 
“tough guy” general, Lucius Clay is a quiet 
man with piercing eyes. Slender, with 
hatchet features, he is the executive type. 
He has his finger on his job—a tremendous 
one, with many facets—to an amazing de- 
gree 

Not any part of the swashbuckler, the 
general looks at home in civilian clothes, 
in a private office, running a big business, 
Apparently cold and alovf at first glance, he 
is surprisingly human underneath. A bear 
for detail, he is as efficient as a piece of ma- 
chinery. Although not antisocial, he dodges 
as much pomp and ceremony as he possibly 
can and still live up to his position. 

More important, Lucius Clay doesn’t scare 
easily. If the worst should come to the 
worst in Europe, he’d be right there with 
the men under him. Also with him in Ger- 
many is fragile Mrs. Clay—not in the best 
of health, yet driving herself day and night 
doing relief and rehabilitation jobs which 
American women have taken upon them- 
selves in Germany. 

If Europe should turn into a Dunkerque 
for us, the Clays would go down with all the 
rest—and they’d have it no other way if 
they could. 

As we let our mind wander bavk to Berlin, 
we're glad Lucius Clay is the American No. 1 
guy there. 

He’ll do nothing on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He knows his job, the over-all picture. 
A thinker, he has his plans mapped for any 
emergency, however improbable of arising. 

But the Russians won't frighten him. 
They won't humble the fiag. They won't find 
Lucius Clay, or the men of his European com- 
mand, down to the youngest Gl, groveling 
at their feet. 

And that’s our very best bet of nullifying 
the Russian campaign of running Americans 
out of Berlin without a shot being fired. 








Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1948 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the amendment which I have 
just offered is to require that corn in 
processed form be used to the extent of 
50 percent of the corn procured for ex- 
port under the European recovery pro- 
gram. The bill already carries a provi- 
sion under which at least 25 percent of 
the wheat procured and shipped abroad 
would be in the form of flour so that 
the work of milling can be done in this 
country and the byproducts, such as 
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middlings, shorts, bran, and feed, can 
be utilized for feeding purposes here. 

The amendment proposes to accom- 
plish the same purpose for corn. There 
are many reasons to support this pro- 
posal. In the main, the products of corn 
which would be shipped abroad would 
be corn flour and cornstarch and the 
milling of these products would provide 
a substantial amount of employment in 
different centers of the country. 

Secondly, it should be pointed out that 
cornstarch and corn flour would be mer- 
chandised in substantial cotton bags and 
these bags would be extremely useful for 
conversion into articles of clothing 
abroad in those areas where clothing is 
ir short supply. But perhaps the most 
persuasive argumeni in behalf of the 
amendment springs from the fact that 
in the main European countries do not 
have good milling facilities for corn. It 
must be milled in available mills which 
are adapted to the grinding of wheat and 
the net result is that a high-grade 
quality production of cornstarch and 
corn flour cannot be produced in the mills 
abroad. This means an inferior product 
from the standpoint of nutritional and 
caloric value. That is highly important 
because the very purpose of the food 
commodities to be sent abroad is to build 
up the physical capacity of people to re- 
construct their own industrial economy 
and this, of course, requires products 
where every element of nutrition is care- 
fully preserved. 

In addition to these factors, it should 
be pointed out that by sending abroad 
corn in the form of starch and flour there 
will be a substantial saving on terminal 
and transportation charges. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
every bushel of corn, if processed on this 
side, will yield about one-half pound of 
valuable and nutritious oil. The milling 
facilities abroad would not permit of this 
oil extraction and in a sense it consti- 
tutes a loss. 

I should point out that in 1946 and 
1947 about 109,000,000 bushels of corn 
were exported. This is indeed a sub- 
stantial quantity and when reduced to 
terms of flour and starch would mean 
much to the industry in the United 
States and even more to the people 
abroad in the form of a nutritious high- 
grade food product. 

It may be because of the drought 
which produced an acute corn shortage 
in the Corn Belt that this will not be an 
immediate problem but let it not be for- 
gotten that the program before us is of 
a long-range characte. and it is fair to 
assume that a monumental crop of corn 
will be produced in the years that lie 
ahead. We shall then be giving sus- 
tained consideration to increased ex- 
ports of corn in place of other cereals 
and the problem of export processing 
will then assume important proportions. 

It will, therefore, be in the interest of 
economy for the United States and for 
the countries abroad to receive corn in 
starch and flour form because the milling 
facilities in the United States can per- 
form this job better than any country 
eligible for aid under the pending pro- 
gram, 


I have no desire to burden the aq. 
ministrator with additional restrictions 
but inasmuch as provision has already 
been made for wheat, it is only fair that 
similar provision be made for the major 
crop of the United States, namely, corn. 





Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to insert the fourth of a 
series of articles written by Roger Stuart, 
well-known staff writer for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, which appeared 
in the New York World-Telegram news- 
paper on March 18, 1948. The article 
was written during Mr. Stuart’s recent 
trip to Palestine, and should prove of 
interest to my colleagues. It is entitled 
“War Is Real, but Scenes of Racial Peace 
Provide a Hope for the Future.” All of 
the Members of the House will benefit 
from reading this first-hand account of 
the scene in Palestine. 


War Is REAL, BUT SCENES OF RACIAL PEACE 
Provipe A HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


(By Roger Stuart) 


Tet Aviv, PALESTINE, March 18.—Major 
Timken of the Haganah, suntanned and lean, 
squinted through his glasses and shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said, “it won't be easy to get 
around here. In this city, yes. But outside— 
well, things are very difficult. I suggest every 
precaution be taken to avoid exposure to 
snipers. When walking in areas of danger— 
and you'll find them in every direction— 
keep to the side of the houses and take 
cover in case of emergency.” 

Warlike instructions. To one who had 
arrived in the Holy Land, by air, only 2 hours 
earlier, the words sounded strange. For, 
flying in over the Mediterranean, the scene 
had been anything but warlike. 

The sea, blue and calm, suddenly had given 
way to land—cream-colored desert, with not 
a soul in sight. Then, as the plane had 
swooped down toward the airport, green 
fields and well-tended orange groves had 
come into view. 

And at Lydda, 20 miles from Tel Aviv, the 
all-Jewish city on the coast, the bustle and 
confusion were merely what one would asso- 
ciate with any busy terminal the world over 

Travelers arriving and leaving. Officials 
scurrying about. The harried British cus- 
toms inspector who, after looking Over my 
passport and visa, had inquirea@: “Religion?” 

To my question—what difference did it 
make?—he’d replied: “Really, sir, I can’t say 
But it’s regulations. I must ask your 
religion.” 

BARBED WIRE SHOWING 


At the airport, too, I’d noticed that there 
were both Jews and Arabs working in the 
place, along with Britishers; and nobody had 
caused the slightest bit of trouble. 

But in Tel Aviv, modern and teeming, the 
picture began to change. Here business was 
going on as usual, with candy factories and 
milk mills operating at capacity and with 
home construction booming. 











But there was something else. Road 
blocks, topped by barbed wire, appeared at 
frequent intervals, and every time you left 
your notel to walk down the street, some- 
body—usually members of Haganah, the un- 
official Jewish army—searched you for arms 
before allowing you to proceed. 

Then night fell. No longer was it difficult 
to realize that Palestine is indeed a battle- 
ground. All night long, from 10 until dawn, 
you could hear the heavy sounds of explo- 
sions in the distance and closer by the rattle 
of rifle and machine-gun fire. 

Palestine, the end of the long road for 
thousands of European Jews, is finding it 
dificult to welcome its newcomers. The 
frequent skirmishes between Jews and Arabs 
keep everyone on his toes. And people who 
ordinarily would be devoting most of their 
time to shop or farm are doing guard duty 
or—in the case of full-time troops—actually 
taking part in pitched battles. 


BUILDING AMID WAR 


The young soldiers, incidentally, are hard 
as nails. They drill 10 hours a day and learn 
both infantry and commando tactics. Ha- 
vanah now has a trained army of 85,000, 
but it lacks freedom of movement. 

The British still hold their mandate over 
the Holy Land. Though Haganah is a Jewish 
army, it must continue to operate largely 
in secrecy until the British withdraw their 
troops this summer. 

“You see what I mean?” said Major Tim- 
ken, after I had looked around a bit. He 
showed me the casualty figures of the night 
before: Dead—13 Jews, 47 Arabs; destroyed— 
two hotels, five houses, one office building. 

Then confusing this picture of war and 
peace some more, I went to an office where 
records are kept on the registration of new 
businesses in the Holy Land. Despite the 
fighting—which hasn't reached the stage of 
out-and-out war, but may do so at any mo- 
ment—despite uncertainty over the future, 
commercial enterprise is carrying on. 

In 1 week I found 90 new companies had 
been registered, with total capitalization of 
more than $1,500,000, Eighty-eight of them 
were Jewish concerns. Two were Arab. 
Among them was a transportation company, 
an oilseed crushing plant, a bakery, 18 
manufacturing establishments to produce 
shoes, fountain pens, tools, machinery, tex- 
tiles, bakelite ware, and leather goods. Both 
of the new Arab establishments were movie 
theaters. 

As for the British, their latter-day efforts 
at maintaining the peace are negligible. 
They still have more than 170,000 troops in 
the Holy Land, but they are not using them 
to keep lines of communication open be- 
tween towns and cities, or to police the area, 
in the strictest sense of the word. 


ERITISH FAVORITISM 


How greatly the British may err in favor- 
ing Cne side over another is difficult to gage. 
But I have seen evidence that they’re harder 
on the Jews than on the Arabs. 

For one thing, although it is their invari- 
able custom to disarm and arrest Jews found 
carrying guns, I have watched British troops 
pass un-uniformed Arabs carrying rifles time 
after time without so much as warning them 
to put their weapons away. 

Meanwhile Palestine is shaping up for 
bigger battles. In addition to the local Arab 
and Jewish fighters, more than 3,000 Syrian 
and Iraqi troops have quietly penetrated the 
country, while another 6,000 well-trained 
Arab Legion soldiers from Trans-Jordan also 
are on Palestinian soil. Yet you can find 
communities where Arabs and Jews still get 
along well together. I visited one orange 
juice canning factory, for instance, where rep- 
resentatives of both groups were among the 
employees. And in farming areas north- 
east of Tel Aviv I have seen Jews and Arabs 
working side by side without friction. 


_are not afraid. 
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Still the threats of Arab leaders sound 
ominous. “We never will allow partition to 
take place,” I have been assured by some of 
them. “We will fight for decades, if need be, 
to prevent it.” 

To which David Ben Gurion, chairman of 
the Jewish Agency executive, replied: “We 
We will defend ourselves. 
Nothing will prevent the early establishment 
of the Jewish state.” 





President Truman’s Address to American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by President Truman at the annual din- 
ner of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
fellow Americans; I am glad to be here to- 
night to speak to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. You editors make a dis- 
tinct and important contribution to the op- 
eration of government in the United States. 
Your frank expression of views on current 
affairs has great value to our people in help- 
ing them to form their judgments. 

It is because of the influence you have 
upon the course of our democracy that I am 
glad to have this opportunity to discuss with 
you one of the major problems confronting 
our country. 

I am going to talk to you tonight about 
inflation. 

All of us have the foreign situation very 
much on our minds these days. This is 
proper, for we must devote a great deal of 
thought to our foreign relations if we are 
to succeed in working out the difficult inter- 
national problems facing us. But we cannot 
afford to neglect our problems at home. 

The success of our foreign policy depends 
to a very large extent upon the strength and 
stability of our domestic economy. The plain 
fact is, however, that our economy is in se- 
rious danger as a result of high prices and 
inflation. 

Inflation may seem to you to be an old 
story. But there are some men in this coun- 
try—men who happen to be in influential 
positions—who still fail to understand or who 
deliberately ignore the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the need for forthright measures 
to meet it. They have tinkered with the 
problem of inflation—they have even taken 
some feeble steps in the right direction. But 
they have taken other steps in the wrong 
direction—steps that have made the problem 
much worse. 

WILL KEEP THE “MENACE” TO FORE 

For my part, I believe that inflation is so 
grave a menace to this country and to the 
world that I do not propose to let it be 
forgotten. 

I believe that the Government has a clear- 
cut responsibility to deal with high prices. 
I believe that we know what measures the 
Government should take. I cannot sit by 
silently while inflation continues to creep up 
on the American people. 

The basic facts which make this problem 
of such fundamental importance are plain. 
The world stands now at one of the decisive 
points in history. Emerging from the most 
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terrible of all wars, people all over the earth 
are fixing anew the pattern of civilization. 

By virtue of the strength with which we 
have been blessed, the United States is the 
chief support to those people of the world 
who are seeking to rebuild their civilization 
in accordance with the principles of democ- 
racy and freedom. The heart of our support 
is economic assistance. To be effective it 
must be coupled with sufficient military 
strength to give the free peoples of the world 
some sense of security while they rebuild. 

This requirement must be met in large 
part from the production of American mines 
and factories and farms. Thus, a strong 
American economy is the bedrock upon which 
rest the hopes for establishing a peace of 
free men in the world. Without it we can 
provide neither aid, nor leadership, nor 
example. 

The strength and vitality of our economy 
are being undermined by inflation. High 
prices are now working real hardship upon 
most American families. If unchecked, in- 
filation will bring on economic consequences 
which will hurt every one of us. 

SITUATION IS GETTING WORSE 

This is not a new situation, but it is get- 
ting worse. 

I have been calling attention to the hard- 
ships and dangers of high prices for a long 
time. I have repeatedly urged businessmen 
to exercise voluntary restraint in setting 
prices. Many of them have courageously 
done what they could to hold prices down. 
But they were not strong enough to stem the 
tide, and prices have continued to rise. 

By last fall it had become clear that we 
could not place our main reliance on volun- 
tary methods. On November 17 I presented 
to the Congress a 10-point legislative pro- 
gram for dealing with inflation. That pro- 
gram has not been enacted. And prices have 
continued to rise. 

The program which I presented to the Con- 
gress was sound and necessary last November. 
It is still sound and it is even more necessary 
now. 

The total demand for goods is still outrun- 
ning production. Competition for scarce 
items is still pushing prices up. Employment 
is at record levels, but the real purchasing 
power of most of our people is still losing 
ground to inflation. 

In February there was a break in the mar- 
ket for wheat, corn, and other agricultural 
products. But agricultural prices did not 
drop for long, and they did not drop very far. 
The prices paid by housewives were affected 
hardly at all. The genbtral level of prices has 
remained well above the already excessive 
level which prevailed in 1947. 

And now there are new factors that have 
made the outlook for inflation considerably 
worse. 

STEEL PRICES CRITICIZED 


Some key prices have been increased, un- 


case was, of course, the increase in some im- 
portant steel prices. I believe that the busi- 
nessmen who made these increases did not 
consider their far-reaching effect on the rest 
of the economy. 

They made the regrettable decision to in- 
crease prices even though they were already 
making record profits. In the face of these 
actions, other businessmen, with a greater 
regard for the public welfare, have fought a 
losing battle to keep their prices down. 

In addition to these price increases, in- 
flation has been encouraged by some un- 
necessary interruptions to production. The 
outstanding example, of course, was the work 
stoppage in the coal industry. The serious 
effect of the loss of coal production shows 
the narrow margin of supply on which we 
are operating, and how quickly shortages of 
basic materials can cripple our entire 
economy, 
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Another new factor making for inflation is 
the bill recently enacted by the Congress 
reducing Government revenues by $5,000,- 
000,0C0. This is dangerous from the stand- 
point of the Government’s financial stability, 
because it is likely to result in a deficit in 
he next fiscal year. 

It is also dangerous from the standpoint 
of high prices, for the additional billions of 
dollars of purchasing power will not be ac- 
companied by any significant increase in 
production. It means simply that more dol- 
lars will be bidding for the same goods, and 
prices will be bid up accordingly. Further- 
more, by eliminating the Government’s sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures, the tax- 
reduction bill will remove thé most impor- 
tant single factor which has helped to hold 
p in check during recent months. 





rice 
PROPER CONTROLS HELD WEED 


At the same time that taxes are being 
reduced, we are undertaking a program of 
tance to foreign countries. We are also 
considering certain necessary additions to 
our national defense program. Both of these 
programs are of utmost importance, and 
we must have them. But they will result 
in strains on parts of our economy, which 
can add to inflation if we do not have proper 
controls. 

In considering the effects of these pro- 
grams, it is extremely important to realize 
that we now have practically no slack in 
our economy. We have substantially full 
employment. Factories generally are operat- 
ing at top capacity. We cannot increase 
our plant capacity rapidly. We have only 

rmal growth in the labor force to 


ass 


the n 
count on for new manpower. 

r these circumstances, new demands 
for materials and production necessarily have 
a direct and telling effect on prices—unless 
the proper anti-inflationary steps are taken. 

It is apparent, when all these factors are 
considered, that the danger of inflation has 
not diminished in the last few months. On 
the contrary, the need for the legislation I 
requested is even more urgent. 

It seems to me that the basic question is 
clear. It is whether we take action in time 
to do some good or whether we delay until a 
crisis is upon us. t is simply a matter of 
taking out insurance before the house 
catches fire. 

WARNS OF CONTINUING SPIRAL 


If the cost of living continues to climb, 
wages and prices will continue to chase each 
other upward. The unhealthy boom will im- 
pose further hardships upon those who fall 
behind in the race. The greater the infla- 
tion and the longer it lasts, the greater the 
danger that it will end in unemployment, 
business distress, and recession or depression. 

It is of little significance that no one can 
forecast the exact time when this will hap- 
pen. The important point is that we can- 
not afford to let it happen at all. 

Since I addressed the Congress 1 month 
ego today on the need for prompt action on 
the European recovery program, and on uni- 
versal training and selective service, there 
has been a greatly increased interest by our 






citizens in national defense and in our for- 
eign policy. This interest has been reflected 
in the enactment of the legislation to aid 


European recovery. But our domestic econ- 
omy has been dangerously neglected. It 
should be neglected no longer. 

I believe that the anti-inflation program 
I recommended to the Congress last Novem- 
ber should be enacted at once. That program 
is balanced and well-rounded. It includes 
measures to reduce the excessive amounts 
of money and credit which are lifting prices. 
It includes measures to see that scarce goods 
are distributed fairly and to their most im- 
portant uses. It includes measures to deal 
directly with specific high prices. 


ANTI-INFLATION PLAN UPHELD 


All these measures are reasonable and prac- 
tical. They attack inflation in a direct man- 
ner. They offer a complete and consistent 
program to strike at the heart of the prob- 
lem of high prices. 

The measures I proposed are designed to 
hold prices down while keeping production, 
up, and increasing it as rapidly as possible. 
They are designed to stop runaway prices, so 
that great numbers of American families will 
not be priced out of the market for the things 
they need. These measures are designed to 
insure that scarce goods are not wasted, but 
are used where they will be of the greatest 
benefit. . 

I wish to emphasize that the situation has 
already been made more difficult by delay. 
Additional delay will only add to the danger. 

The American people must not be misled 
by those who oppose a reasonable anti-in- 
flation program and a reasonable defense 
program. It has been said that the present 
administration is trying to create an eco- 
nomic crisis or an international crisis. The 
exact opposite is the truth. We are striving 
to avoid an economic crisis by protecting our 
prosperity while we still have it. We are 
striving to avoid a war crisis by being firm 
before it is too late. 

The welfare of our own people, the effec- 
tiveness of our foreign policy, and the 
strength of our defenses all depend on our 
prosperity. Only if we preserve the sound- 
ness of our economy, through prompt and 
adequate measures to control inflation, can 
we contribute our full share to a peace in 
which freedom and democracy will be secure. 

I believe that the people of the United 
States understand that we have a great op- 
portunity and a great responsibility to lead 
the world through these changing and diffi- 
cult times. I believe that our people have 
the faith, the wisdom and the unselfish devo- 
tion to the common good to take whatever 
actions are necessary to meet that responsi- 
bility. 

We can succeed if we act courageously and 
act in time. 





Increase Rail Workers’ Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMORY H. PRICE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress recently enacted legislation in- 
creasing the retirement income payable 
to civil-service employees. At that time 
the great majority of the Members of 
this House indicated their awareness 
that retired workers are suffering real 
hardships as a result of inflated living 
costs. Congress, accordingly, did what 
it could to relieve the plight of these 
people, and at considerable cost both to 
the Federal Government and to Federal 
workers still in service. 

There has recently been brought to our 
attention the similar plight of retired 
railroaders. I say “similar,” but actually 
it is worse. The average annuity under 
the civil-service system was about $81 
amonth. The average railroad annuity 
is only $70. 

Just imagine yourself trying to get 
along on $70 a month and support your 
wife besides. 
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The fact that we recognize the neeq 
for higher annuities for retired Federa] 
workers, who were already drawing more 
than ex-railroaders, should in and of it- 
self be all the argument necessary to 
persuade us to do the same for retired 
railroad people. But there is a further 
argument. Although the bill to increase 
Federal annuities will cost the Treasury 
and the employees money, railroad an- 
nuities can be increased without cost to 
anyone. 

There can be no question in anyone's 
mind that Congressman ROBERT Crosser, 
of Ohio, is deeply and intelligently inter- 
ested in the welfare of all railroaders. 

He has introduced bill numbered H. R. 
5993, providing for a modest increase, 
ranging from 20 to 25 percent, in the 
pay of retired railroad workers. Other 
bills have been introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress which call for far 
greater increases. Those other bills do 
not have the support either of Bog 
Crosser or of that great legion of rail- 
road men represented by the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, The 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
speaking for 20 of the Nation’s standard 
railroad labor organizations, urges us to 
support H. R. 5993 instead of the more 
lavish measures. 

Is this self-sacrifice, or lack of fore- 
sight, or mere stupidity on the part of 
railroad labor? On the contrary. It is 
one more indication of their foresight 
and their wisdom. They know as well 
as we do that retired workers need more 
income. They also know that working 
railroaders, under the present schedule 
of retirement taxes, are carrying all the 
tax load they can handle. Finaliy, they 
know that it would be futile to increase 
the rate of retirement pay if, by so doing, 
you plunge into financial chaos the very 
fund from which all the retirement pay 
must come. 

With those three objectives in mind, 
to increase annuities, to avoid increasing 
taxes, and to preserve the soundness of 
the retirement fund, actuarial estimates 
were made and careful study was given to 
the drafting of a bill. The result was 
Mr. Crosser’s H. R. 5993, the only bill 
before the House which would increase 
railroad annuities without costing the 
railroads or their employees one cent 
more than their present tax schedule, 
and without seriously endangering the 
retirement fund. 

This is certainly not a controversial 
question. We have demonstrated, by 
our action with respect to the civil-serv- 
ice system, that we recognize the plight 
of men and women who are past their 
working years. We have the word of the 
railroad men themselves—to whom pro- 
tection of their retirement fund is cer- 
tainly a paramount interest—that annu- 
ities can safely be increased in the mod- 
est degree provided by H. R. 5993. We 
are not faced with a decision involving 
taxes. All we are called upon to do is 
to pass this measure so that certain 
spare moneys in the railroad retirement 
fund can be taken out of the fund and 
placed in the hands of deserving ex-rail- 
roaders who are sorely in need of it. In 
short, we see the need; the means to 








meet it are at our disposal; delay on our 
part, it seems to me, would be arbitrary, 
unfeeling, and completely without justi- 
fication. 





National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Aprit 20, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent herewith to the Congress a joint 
resolution of the Long Beach chapters of 
the Air Reserve Association, Officers Re- 
serve Association of the United States, 
Reserve Officers of the Naval Services, 
and the National Guard Officers Associ- 
ation relative to national defense: 


Whereas in view of recent grave interna- 
tional developments which so closely parallel 
acts of aggressor nations which led te World 
War II and at the outset of which, found 
this country in a state of unpreparedness, 
and believing further that, should such pres- 
ent developments lead to armed conflict, 
sufficient time would not be available for this 
country to arm, we therefore submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions and urge Congress take 
appropriate action immediately and allocate 
sufficient funds therefor: 

Resolved by the Long Beach Chapters of 
the Air Reserve Association, Officers Reserve 
Association of the United States, Reserve Of- 
jficers of the Naval Services, and the National 
Guard Officers Association (jointly), That— 

1. In an effort to combat Soviet Russia’s 
apparent plans for control of western Europe 
we extend aid to such countries not yet with- 
in her sphere of influence by means of the 
Marshall plan. 

2. Expenditures for bringing our air 
strength to a level recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman's Air-Policy Commission and 
Joint Congressional Committee Report on 
Air Power be immediately authorized. 

3. Selective service be immediately em- 
ployed to bring our armed forces up to fully 
authorized strength and that additional 
quotas be authorized as necessary to coun- 
ter any present or forseeable danger from 
aggressor nations. 

4, There be an immediate curtailment of 
all shipments of materials to Communist- 
dominated countries. 

5. Mobilization procedures for reserves and 
trained veterans be implemented to a point 
where they can be made effective with the 
least possible delay. 

6. The provisions of the industrial mobili- 
zation plan be implemented at the earliest 
practicable date and to include expropriation 
of the merchant marine and induction of 
its personnel immediately into the armed 
forces in the event of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

7. A form of universal military training 
compatible with our need and within the 
bounds of the economic stability of the 
country be adopted to supplement the above 
measures, 

8. Fhe secretary of the Council of Reserve 
Officers of the Armed Forces is hereby in- 
structed to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
Speakers of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Secretary of National De- 
tense, the chairmen of the Committees on 
Armed Services and Appropriations, the Cali- 
fornia Senators, and the Representative of 


the Eighteenth California Congressional Dis- 
trict, 
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Congress and People Must Keep Shirts On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
ae on the Kansas City Star of April 


CONGRESS AND PEOPLE MUST KEEP SHIRTS ON 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


It is important that our citizens, and, in 
particular, our Congressmen keep their shirts 
on. It will have to be our citizens and our 
Congressmen who keep things under control, 
for it seems more and more certain that 
one cannot look to the administration or to 
the armed services for sane guidance. 

Either the peril of war is not so great as 
we have been led to believe or there is 
much vital information which has been kept 
from the American people. In the long run 
the second alternative is as distressing and as 
dangerous as the peril of war itself, for it 
implies a break-down of democratic govern- 
ment. 

Like many Congressmen and many good 
citizens, I have a strong suspicion of two 
things—that we are being taken for a ride by 
the brass hats and that the State Depart- 
ment finds a war scare convenient in cover- 
ing up its sad record of ineptness and lack of 
concerted planning. Probably there is, in 
the situation, something of both elements. 
Under such conditions we must lock to the 
Members of the Senate and the House, 
directly responsible to the people, to protect 
our rights and defend them from the mili- 
tary and the bureaucrats, both of which are 
inherently and eternally persistent menaces 
to the functioning of true democracy in the 
republican form. In all of this Mr. Truman, 
a@ victim of forces he clearly neither under- 
stands nor can control, is no help whatever 
to the pecple. 

It is from time to time the fashion to criti- 
cize and ridicule Congress. I would not say 
that the criticism has always been unmerited 
but there is good significance in the sources 
of the criticismr. Nearly all of it, much of 
it deliberately organized, comes from the 
brass hats of the armed forces, the bureau- 
cratic lobbies and from the Communists. 
Those are indeed strange bedfellows and all 
of them are attacking the institution of di- 
rectly elected representatives who are the 
watchdogs and the guardians of your liber- 
ties and future and mind. 

That is a good fact and one never to be 
forgotten if those liberties and that future 
are not to be trampled upon. An elected 
President, with the great powers delegated 
to him under the Constitution and the pow- 
ers which have been usurped from time to 
time by him, under stress of war and crisis, 
can never wholly be counted upon as a de- 
fender of the people’s rights. Never was that 
more true than it is today. 

Right or wrong, the immense and costly 
program proposed by the President and the 
armed forces can lead, if carried out in all 
details, only to economic and social disaster 
and depression. The crisis, if there is one, 
was largely created or at least promoted by 
the President and by the State Department. 

It began with the secret agreements of a 
tired and weakened President at Yalta and 
Teheran and has grown under the directives 
of a weak and confused President, and under 
the succession of wavering and uncoordi- 
nated activities of the State Department, 
overstuffed, confused, and working a large 
part of the time against itself. 
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This column is written to remind all of 
us that our Congressmen are our best friends 
and defenders and that we must give them 
guidance while we look to them for guidance. 
Without Congress as a bulwark and protector 
of all of us, we could come quickly to an 
evil end at the hands either of a President 
or of the armed forces and the bureaucrats. 
It is a good fact never to be forgotten. 

The Communists, who would like best of 
all to see Congress discredited and destroyed, 
are the worst enemies of democracy and the 
Republic. They ridicule Congress because 
Congress is the strongest bulwark against 
their machinations and their unprincipled 
tyranny. 

I suggest that all of us keep on our shirts 
and instruct our good friends in Congress to 
do likewise. Work with your Senator and 
your Representative. They were created by 
the founding fathers to protect you against 
the humbug, the ambitions, the folly, and 
the errors of small men who find their shoes 
too big for them. 





The American Standard of Living: How 
Can It Best Be Improved?—Reuther 
Versus Taft 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorD, I wish also to include a 
very interesting and enlightening discus- 
sion which took place on the five hun- 
dredth consecutive broadcast of the 
weekly radio program entitled “People’s 
Platform,” between the senior Senator 
from Ohio and Mr. Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the UAW-CIO. This broad- 
cast was on the CES network from Sta- 
tion WTOP in Washington on Sunday, 
April 11, 1948, and was on the question: 
“The American Standard of Living: How 
Can It Best Be Improved?” 

In the course of this discussion, the 
Senator from Ohio interrupted Mr. 
Reuther to ask him to “get rid of the 
demagoguery and all this political stuff 
and talk economics.” 

Mr. Reuther had just protested the 
tagging as socialistic proposals to help 
the little fellow and had remarked that 
this was what Mr. Herbert Hoover did 
when he was President. He had also 
referred several times to the Hoover-Taf! 
economic theory that prosperity must 
trickle down from profits poured in at 
the top. 

The alleged demagoguery of Mr. 
Reuther’s remarks escapes me. 

And, in view of the fact that the debate 
was scheduled for rebroadcast in the 
State of Nebraska 36 hours before the 
Presidential primaries, in which the 
Senator from Ohio was a contender for 
the Republican nomination, I wonder if 
there was not just a little bit—let us say, 
a chemical trace—of politics in the Sena- 
tor’s own remarks. 

I say this not in derogation of political 
stuff and politics. Politics is the stuff 
that democracy is made of. I think that 
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the Senator from Ohio and Mr. Reuther 
were both talking economics and both 
talking politics. Their remarks are 
worth the consideration of the Members 
because, to my mind, they set forth two 
opposed points of view and do it well, so 
that public interest and understanding 
are promoted. I congratulate both the 
enator from Ohio and Mr. Reuther for 
the clarity with which they set forth 
their conflicting views. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System ‘is to be congratu- 
lated for having arranged the debate. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing is more im- 
portant to the welfare of the American 
pecple, meaning the wage and salary 
earners, the farmers, the investors, the 
businessmen and industrialists, than the 
subject matter of this debate. 

Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt all 
held that our system of government, our 
economy, our ways of doing business, 
were means to an end, not an end in 
themseives, and that the end cbjective 
was the welfare of the men, women, and 
children who make up our Nation. 

In their fights against the insatiable 
money power and the growth of monop- 
oly, they held that our Federal Govern- 
ment cou!ld and shou'd do that which 
was necessary to protect and promote 
the welfare of people. 

Over the protests of its own spokes- 
men, free enterprise again and again 
has been saved from self-destruction. 
Congress has enacted legislation against 
monopoly, against holding company 
abuses, against reckless manipulation of 
credit, against the destruction of our 
natural resources, against cutthroat 
competition of rates, wages and work- 
ing conditions and, affirmatively, for the 
establishment of a measure of social se- 
curity, minimum wages, and maximum 
hours. 

During the war, we preserved a large 
measure of economic stability by wise 
legislation providing for priorities and 
allocations of materials, for price and 
credit control, and for emergency hous- 
ing. At the end of the war, these were 
prematurely abandoned and runaway in- 
fiation has resulted so that, today, we 
are confronted with material bottle- 
necks, with so-called black markets in 
steel and other items, with shortages all 
along the production line, aggravating 
the inflationary danger. 

We have now undertaken—and wisely 
undertaken—heavy commitments under 
ERP. This, together with the necessity 
for increased production for national de- 
fense, again intensifies the inflationary 
danger. This we brought out a few days 
ego by the retiring. Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Marriner S. 
Eccles. 

In this debate, we find one spokesman 
arguing against Government action to 
promote economic stability, except in the 
narrow field of credit, and, on the other 
hand, the president of the world’s big- 
gest union, Mr. Walter P. Reuther, of the 
UAW-CIO, declaring that certain Gov- 
ernment actions are essential in order to 
prevent the continued draining off of 
purchasing power into exorbitant profits 
while prices rise and workers’ wages 
shrink in terms of real purchasing power. 


At the end of the debate Mr. Reuther 
summed up by saying that his opponent 
thought a rising standard of living could 
best be brought about by letting profits 
rise to the top and trickle from the top 
down to the masses of wage earners and 
farmers on the bottom, while he, Mr. 
Reuther, contended that the way to 
maintain prosperity and have a high and 
rising standard of living for all the 
American people is to maintain purchas- 
ing power at the bottom so that the 
masses of wage earners and farmers can 
buy back steadily, year after year—with- 
out the unhealthy booms and busts that 
we have known in the past—the abun- 
dant production that our economy is ca- 
pable of turning out. Mr. Reuther’s op- 
ponent objected with some heat, declar- 
ing that he had said nothing of the sort. 

I leave it to the readers of the text 
itself to decide whether or not Mr. 
Reuther’s summary of the two conflict- 
ing proposals is fair and accurate. 


First ANNOUNCER. Senator Tarr and Mr. 
Reuther, what can we do now to get more of 
the good things of life for us all? 

SECOND ANNOUNCER. From Washington, Co- 
lumbia presents the People’s Platform, with 
Dwight Cooke. This broadcast marks the 
anniversary of the five hundredth program of 
Columbia's People’s Platform. 

For almost 10 years the People’s Platform 
has brought to its microphone prominent 
and well-informed guests to present in spon- 
taneous discussion the spontaneous views on 
the vital issues of our time; today, another 
timely debate, as Republican Presidential 
candidate Senator Rospert A. Tart, of Ohio, 
and labor leader WALTER REUTHER, president 
of the United Auto Workers, CIO, join Chair- 
man Dwight Cooke to discuss the question: 
“How Can the American Standard of Living 
Best Be Improved?” We hear first from Mr. 
Ccoke. 

Mr. Cooke. On this five hundredth broad- 
cast, it is a pleasure to see sitting arcund the 
table with me two Americans who represent 
important and powerful sections of thought 
about our future, the Presidential candi- 
date and the president of the largest labor 
union in the United States of America. 

Gentlemen, if you are both willing, let’s 
jump right past how incredibly better the 
American standard of living is than any en- 
joyed by any other people in the history of 
the world. It’s typical of Americans, I hope, 
that we don’t sit back on our overstuffed 
laurels. 

Mr. Tart, what should we do to raise our 
standard of living and realize even better 
the potential in the American way? 

Senator Tart. First, Mr. Cooke, of course, 
the standard of living of any people depends 
on production. The more commodities and 
products of all kinds that are produced, the 
more things people have to eat, to wear, to 
use, homes to occupy; the greater the pro- 
ductivity of each workman, on the average; 
that is, the more he produces the more he 
has to enjoy, and the higher his standard of 
living. 

The best way to increase his production 
is to give him better tools with which to 
work, better plant, and machinery. There 
can be no doubt that the great improve- 
ment which has occurred in this country 
in the past century is due to improvements 
in the tools of labor. 

Therefore, the first answer to your ques- 
tion is: Encourage people and corporations 
to save and invest their money in productive 
enterprise. 

Second, keep the market free from monop- 
oly; keep collective bargaining free and 
equal. Competition is the best regulator of 
the distribution of the money after you get 
it, and of incentive rewards. 
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Third, plan Government spending and tax 
policies and Government control of credit 
to keep the economic machinery running at 
full speed and thus prevent depressions 
which can reduce the standard of living more 
than anything else. 

Fourth, reduce Government expenditures 
and taxation particularly for armament, 
when possible, so our production of civilian 
gocds can be increased, instead of military 
goods, ’ 

Mr. Cooke. Mr. Reuther, what do you add 
to Mr. Tart’s suggestion here of production, 
competition, and the role of Government? 

Mr. REUTHER. We have got to do more than 
just expand production. Our basic job in 
America is to achieve a balance between pur- 
chasing power and productive power. We 
have got to get the purchasing power in the 
hands of the American people, the workers 
in the city, and the farmers on the farm, so 
that they can buy back the goods we turn 
out in the factories and on the farms. 

In 1929, and the years before that, we had 
production. And under Mr. Hoover we got 
into an awful jam because 36,000 families at 
the top cf our economic pyramid had more 
income in 1929 than 12,000,000 families at 
the bottom of the pyramid. 

That meant that the few on top had more 
than they needed, while millions on the bot- 
tom didn’t have enough. This production 
part of the problem is only half of the prob- 
lem. The other half, and the more important 
half at the moment, is distribution, pur- 
chasing power. At the moment prices are too 
high and profits are too high, and purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the people—work- 
ers, farmers, white-collar groups—is too low. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cooke, most everything 
that Congress had done in the past 6 or 8 
months has moved in the direction of giving 
more to the people who already have too 
much and taking away from the people who 
need more. Take the tax bill, just as an ex- 
ample. The tax bill just passed by Mr. Tart 
and his group in Congress gives a man with 
four in the family, with a $2,500 income, a 
$69 tax reduction, but gives a man with a 
$250,000 income a $34,700 tax reduction. This 
means more yachts and less bread and butter 
for the people. 

Senator Tart. Mr. Cooke, as far as the tax 
bill is concerned, we took a hundred percent 
of the taxes off 7,000,000 people and of 
course we took $69 off, but he wasn’t paying 
very much more than that. The percentage 
of increase to the reduction given is a far 
higher percentage than all the lower income 
groups. 

According to Mr. Reuther, he doesn’t want 
to give the top people anything. Of course, 
a man paying $100,000 gets a 5 percent 
reduction, that’s more than any man can 
get who pays less than $5,000. But as a 
matter of fact, though, Mr. Reuther’s whole 
thesis is wrong. The reason prices are going 
up today is that there is too much purchas- 
ing power, more purchasing power because 
of savings and other circumstances than we 
can get our production up to. Consequently, 
the natural economic demand and supply 
forces prices up. We may get to a point 
where we need more purchasing power, but 
we are not there yet. 

Mr. Cooke. Let’s get back to the tax ques- 
tion now. 

Mr. REvuTHER. Senator Tarr, people can't 
eat percentages; they need bread and butter. 
You gave, in your tax bill, a worker with 
four in the family with a $2,500 income— 
you gave him a 3 percent increase in his 
purchasing power. After he pays his taxes 
he will have 3 percent more purchasing 
power than he had last year. And you gave 
a fellow who makes $250,000 with four in 
the family a 59 percent increase in the pur- 
chasing power he has. 

Senator Tart. Mr. Reuther, you say these 
percentages don’t mean anything. A man 
with $2,500 and four in the family before 








this paid about a hundred dollars. Now he 
gets a $69 reduction and he pays about $30, 
according to your own figures. 

Mr. REUTHER. Why not give him more and 
take more away from the fellow who gets 
2250,000, because he can live on what he gets 
after he pays a high tax. 

Senator Tarr. Your theory would simply 
exempt 25,000,000 people altogether, no taxes; 
put all the taxes on people who save money 
and accumulate them, the various savings 
that are necessary if you ever want to invest 
in new plants to give people new jobs—of 
course not. I mean you can go on the prin- 
ciple of taking 100 percent of all profits; or 
you can go on the principle of taking 100 
>ercent of all incomes over $25,000, but the 
trouble is that kind of theory would simply 
get you back to a state socialism plan in 
which nobody saves any money any more. 

Mr. ReurHer. Senator Tart, that is the 
same kind of economic theory that we prac- 
ticed under Harding and under Coolidge 
and under Hoover. That is the Hoover-Taft 
economic theory, and what happened under 
that theory? America went down the road 
until the purchasing power became so low 
and the productive power so out of balance 
that we got into the worst economic jam 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. Hoover used to talk about prosperity 
being just around the corner; and we waited, 
and we waited, because the American people 
were behind the eight ball. We never got 
around the corner. We never got around 
the corner until we started to put purchasing 
power through our economy. 

If we practice your kind of economics, 
the Hoover-Taft economics, we will go right 
back to another depression, because you have 

ot to balance purchasing power with pro- 
ductive power. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Reuther, you are just 
simply advancing a socialistic theory that 
nobody ought to be allowed to save anything. 
How about talking about the present instead 
of the past? The purchasing power theory 
was the theory of the New Deal; it was ab- 
solutely wrong. You pumped purchasing 
power for 10 years and at the end of that 
time you had 10,000,000 people still unem- 
ployed. The whole theory that you want 
more consumer purchasing power—what 
happens to the product—the money that 
goes in? A certain amount of it has to be 
saved. In fact, the whole future of the 
increased cost of living depends on some- 
bedy saving—whether it is corporations, 
whether it is individuals. ‘You want people 

spend every cent they get, to give to peo- 
ple who spend it entirely for consumer goods. 
Then you will have exactly what happened, 
and depression continuing indefinitely in the 
United States. 

Prosperity here depends upon a large per- 
centage of the proceeds of our wealth being 
invested in new tools, new investments. It 
takes about six or seven thousand dollars to 
create one new job at good wages today. 

Mr. ReutHer. Senator Tart, the difference 
between you and me is this: Iam not opposed 
to people saving, excepting I want the little 
fellow to be able to save. You want the cor- 
poration to do all the saving; you want the 

ple who have already got too much to go 

1 saving and getting more and more and 
more. The basis of prosperity—— 

Senator Tarr. No, no; I don’t care to 
say 

Mr. REUTHER. Just wait a minute. This is 

t a Senate filibuster. Give me a minute, 
piease. 

The trouble with America is that the 
people that you are supporting, economically 

nd politically, are the people who have al- 
ready got too much of the things, and you 
want them to have a monopoly not only on 
the good things of life but also a monopoly 
on the right to save. 5 

I want the little fellow not only to be able 
to buy enough food for his kids, to give them 
a decent home, to give them proper cloth- 
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ing, decent medical care and educational 
ae cae . I want him to be able to do 
at and still have a little bit left over. 

Mr. Cooke. I want to make a bit of a fill- 
buster, if I may here, gentlemen. In terms 
of a central point, each of you have made: 
On the one hand the question is the neces- 
sity of increasing production. Senator 
TarT’s point is that there is more than 
enough money and more than enough pur- 
chasing power now to buy what we pro- 
duce; and on the other hand, Mr. Reuther’s 
point is that we need considerably more 
purchasing power now. How are you going 
to do that? 

Senator Tarr. Let me analyze Mr. Reu- 
ther’s argument. He has got two things: 
First he talks about more consumer pur- 
chasing power to buy the things that are 
made. That is a fair point—I don’t think 
it is material today, but certainly we have 
to keep consuming purchasing power in bal- 
ance with saving. We don’t want to get too 
much saving; we don’t want to get too much 
consumer purchasing power. 

His other point is just a plain socialistic 
point that he doesn’t like the present dis- 
tribution of wealth and he wants to dis- 
tribute it a different way. Most people will 
spend the money. I agree with him, I 
think the more you can distribute equally, 
the income of this country among different 
people, the better; but you can take all the 
corporation profits, for instance, that he has 
talked about, and add it to income and it 
will add about 10 or 12 percent to the aver- 
age income and, of course, half the corpora- 
tions will close up and there won’t be any 
jobs, and you will decrease the income again. 

Mr. REUTHER. Let’s look at two phases of 
the problem Senator Tarr has raised. He 
raised first of all the profit question, and 
then the question of competition. Let’s take 
up the question of competition first. 

Senator Tarr has been saying repeatedly 
the past couple of years that free enterprise 
under competition will bring down prices. 
That is all a very lovely theory. But in prac- 
tice, because American monopoly controls 
basic industries in this country, free enter- 
prise and a free market is just a myth. 

On February 21 I was testifying before 
the Senate committee. Senator Tart said at 
that time that prices were just about ready 
to come down. That was in February 1947, 
more than a year ago. Since then they have 
continued to go up more than 10 percent. 
Now, here is what happened since they 
smashed price control: Price control ended 
in November 1946. From November 1946 to 
January 1948 production only increased 2 
percent. Prices went up 17 percent and the 
profits of 1,500 manufacturing corporations, 
according to the report of the National City 
Bank, went up 54 percent more in 1947 than 
in 1946. 

Let’s talk about competition for a second. 
Now, what happened—— 

Mr. Cooke. Let’s let Mr. Tarr talk for a 
second 

Senator Tarr. First, may I inform Mr. 
Reuther that there is some monopoly and 
the monopoly ought to be gone after and 
prevented. Of course, he says you can’t pre- 
vent it, so he wants a socialistic plan by which 
the Government, in effect, will in fact rule 
all industry and shall certainly regulate all 
prices and wages, and I prefer to say—and I 
believe very strongly—that competition can 
be enforced and that competition is bound 
to bring prices down. 

These profits will take care of themselves 
in time. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent’s report points out that the profits up 
to date have been well used. They have been 
reinvested. 

The principal savings have been invested 
in expansion of plants. I think it can go on 
too long. I think as a steady diet the pres- 
ent profits are much too high, but competi- 
tion will bring them down. 
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Just go back to the years 1932, 1933, and 
1934 where for over 5 years there were no 
net corporation profits, and look what hap- 
pened to employment. Look at the num- 
ber—ten or fifteen million people out of 
work because there were no corporation 
profits. 

Mr. RevurHer. Senator Tarr, you see, it is 
a very convenient excuse. Every time you 
start talking about helping the little fellow 
you conveniently put a Socialist tag on it. 
That is what Mr. Hoover did and 

Senator Tarr. Now look, Mr. Reuther, sup- 
pose you get rid of the demagoguery and all 
this political stuff and talk economics. 

Mr. REUTHER. I am going to talk econom- 
ics. I am trying to say that every time some- 
one proposes something for the little fellow 
in the world, whether it is the worker or 
the small farmer, you get out a socialistic 
tag, but when the RFC gives billions and 
helps to bail out big corporations, subsidizes 
the railroads and the shipping interests, that, 
of course, is good American practice. 

What I am advocating is no more social- 
istic than these other things, excepting it is 
an attempt by the people of America to try 
to have their Government help the little fel- 
low instead of the big corporation. Now, 
getting back to this—— 

Senator Tart. Mr. Reuther, I want to help 
the little fellow. Now, just let’s 

Mr. REUTHER. How do you want to help the 
little fellow? 

Senator Tarr. I want to help the little 
fellow, and I say the only way you can help 
the little fellow is to improve the plant, the 
machinery that he has, to increase the pro- 
duction in the United States, and not by a 
lot of Government bureau regulation. It 
has never helped the little fellow yet, and 
never will. 

Mr. Cooxe. All right, gentlemen, since you 
are both agreed you want to help the little 
fellow, let’s go into three specific areas and 
see what kind of action both of you recom- 
mend so as to help the little fellow. 

First of all, in the area of Government, as 
Senator Tarr just said: What do you want 
the Government to do, Mr. Reuther? 

Mr. REvTHER. First of all, I think the Gov- 
ernment has got to take positive action with 
respect to price control. It has got to roll 
back the prices of basic commodities and take 
that roll-back out cf the profits of Americen 
industry, because those profits are scandal- 
ously high and they can afford to give up 
some of those profits in the way either of a 
wage increase or a price decrease. 

Secondly, I think the Government has got 
to break certain serious material bottlenecks 
in order to release the productive power of 
the American economy. 

The steel situation is very critical. We 
need about 10,000,000 more tons of steel pro- 
duction. 

In “Detroit, we have been 
there with a shortage of gas. Two hundred 
thousand workers were on the streets for 
3 weeks, and we are threatened with an- 
other shortage. 

We need 40,000 tons of steel to get a new 
pipe line in Detroit, to get gas in there. 
The Government has to get into these things. 

I say let free enterprise do all it can, but 
where free enterprise puts its selfish interest, 
of private corporations, above the welfare of 
the people, the Government, as a demceratic — 
agency of all the people, has to move in to 
protect the public welfare, and I say in this 
case the Government has not done it. It 
has strengthened monopoly and made it pos- 
sible for people who have got too much to 
get more at the expense of the great mass 
of the people. 

Mr. Cooxe. All right, now, Mr. Tart, will 
you argue Mr. Reuther’s two points and then 
go on with yours? 

Senator Tarr. In the first place, you can 
take all the corporation pr« i distribute 
them back to prices, and you get a 10-percent 
reduction in prices. You would close up half 
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the corporations in the country; you would 
throw millions of people out of jobs; you 
would interfere with the whole operation of 
the economic machine; competition would 
bring down the profits, but the total profits— 
that’s the point I am trying to make—the 
total profits are only, I think, about 12 per- 
cent, or something of the kind, of the wages 
the pecple get. That is an immaterial factor. 

What can the Government do? The Gov- 
ernment, I think, can put its own house in 
order, can reduce the taxes, and the Govern- 
ment spending, because that simply adds to 
the prices and in the long run those taxes 
are passed right on to the consumer. 

The Government, I think, is interested in 
seeing that the saving and spending is in 
balance, that agricultural production is in 
balance with industrial production, wages 
are in balance with prices, but the wages 
have increased more than prices in the last 
7 years, and the actual conditions under the 
Government’s operation has been that today 
the actual net income of workmen in the 
United States has increased about 42 percent 
over what it was in 1939. Per capita dis- 
posable income, real income that is, allowing 
for the higher prices, has gone up from $838 
a person to $1,190 a person in ’47. 

Mr. Cooke. How about the whole area of 
price controls in the situation, Senator Tarr? 

Senator Tarr. Well, price controls—in my 
opinion, nobody can do it right. The thing 
is bound to break down in time of peace. If 
it is successful in holding prices down, it 
discourages people from going ahead with 
new plants and new investments and more 
production. 

Mr. REUTHER. You see, that is the whole 
point. Senator Tarr keeps talking abcut 
price control discouraging production. In 
the shoe industry—let’s talk about specific 
industries. Shoes are things all the people 
need. After Senator Tarr and Congress de- 
stroyed price control, the shoe industry had 
its highest monthly production in July of 
1946. Now, assuming Senator Tart is cor- 
rect, having gotten rid of price control, pro- 
duction should go soaring and ultimately 
prices should come dropping down. What 
happened? Since July of ’46 the shoe in- 
dustry has averaged 16 percent less produc- 
tion per month, and prices have gone up 50 
percent. 

Just look at the cotton-goods industry. 
Their production was the highest in Novem- 
ber 1946. It has come down 12 percent, and 
prices have gone up 23 percent. Now, why? 
Because here you have got monopoly control, 
where these monopoly groups arbitrarily de- 
cide at what level of production they are 
going to operate, based upon how they can 
get the highest prices and greatest profits; 
not based upon the needs of the people. 

If your theory is correct, that having elimi- 
nated price control, production will go soar- 
ing and prices will come tumbling down, then 
how do you account for the fact that in the 
shoe industry and the cotton-goods industry 
they have cut production and increased 
prices since you killed price control? 

Senator TAFT. In the first place, I deny the 
fact. In the second place, when we had price 
control on shoes and cotton goods, nobody 
could buy a white shirt, nobody could buy 
the shoes they wanted, you couldn’t get any 
of the things you wanted. Today you can 
buy anything you want in shoes or white 
shirts 

fr. REUTHER. If you have the money. 

Senator TAFT. If you have the money— 
and wages have increased 102 percent where 
the cost of living (shoes and cotton goods) 
has only gone up 70 percent. The workman 
is actually better off today than he was 8 
years ago. Now, I think he ought to be still 
better off, surely. I think the way to do that 
is to get this cost down; and if the Govern- 
ment is permitting monopoly to go on, then 
the Government is highly to be condemned. 
I can assure you, Mr. Reuther, if there is one 





thing that I think is absolutely essential, it 
is the whole theory of free enterprise and 
free competition. And I am willing to go 
the limit in seeing that that competition is 
produced. 

What happened is that there has been this 
very high purchasing power, wages outran 
prices. I am glad to see high wages, but 
they outran prices so that they produced a 
demand; inevitably a larger demand for the 
supply is going to raise prices. That condi- 
tion will come to an end within a reason- 
able time, I think. 

Mr. Cooke. Now you come into an area of 
what business should do about this problem. 
You want business to reduce prices—high 
profits in business—— 

Mr. REUTHER. I want business to take the 
$29,000,000,000 profits which they made in 
1947, which was an all-time record—they 
had $17,500,000,000 left over after they paid 
their taxes—I want them to get some of that 
money back to the people in the form of 
purchasing power, either by reducing prices 
or by holding prices and increasing wages. 

Industry last year, according to the Na- 
tional City Bank, the manufacturing indus- 
try made 17 percent net return on its in- 
vestment. In the auto industry, for example, 
the automobile industry, 8 companies made 
38 percent return on their investment in 1 
year, in 1947, and after they paid their taxes 
they still made 22.2 percent. I say that is a 
scandalous profit, and the American people 
are entitled to participate in that wealth 
either in lower prices—and I would prefer 
lower prices to wage increase, but if prices 
are not rolled back, then wage increases are 
justified. 

Senator Tart. Well, now, in the first place 
the corporation net profits for 1947 were about 
$17,000,000,000. Wages were $128,000,000,000. 
So that actually that is about 13 percent. 
If you take half of it away you might in- 
crease wages 6 percent. On the other hand, 
if you take half of it away or take all of 
it away you are not going to have many 
corporations continue in business at all and 
give jobs. I think profits are too high, but 
also profits go up and down. For 5 years 
in the thirties there wasn’t a single dollar 
of profits for corporations, and as many of 
them closed up, we had 10 or 15 million men 
unemployed. Those profits will come down 
as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. REUTHER. When will they come down, 
Senator Tarr? 

Senator Tarr. Sure, they will come down; 
they will come down just as fast as the com- 
petition brings them down, and in many 
fields today they are coming down. They 
were no higher in the beginning of 1948 
than they were in 1947. And in many fields 
they are less than in 1947. 

Mr. REUTHER. ‘You challenge, Senator Tart, 
the figures I gave on the shoe industry and 
the cotton-goods industry, and both sets 
of figures come from Federal Reserve Board 
reports, the most authentic Government re- 
port in this field. These are facts that no- 
body can dispute. And you-—— 

Senator Tarr. The point is everybody is 
getting shoes, everybody is getting all the 
shirts they want; they have more income 
than enough tobuy them. Of course,I think 
prices should still come down. I think profits 
should come down. 

Mr. RevuTHER. You should try living on a 
worker’s family income and feed and clothe 
and shoe a lot of kids. 

Senator Tarr. I want to steadily increase 
that income, Mr. Reuther, and in the last 8 
years the net income of all workers on the 
average has increased 40 percent. If we can 
do another 40 percent in the next 8 years, no 
one could be more pleased than I. That is 
the purpose of our policy. 

Mr. Cooke. Mr. Reuther and Mr. Tarr, you 
have made it clear how you think business 
should act. Let’s finish this and talk about 
what you think labor unions should do, 

Mr. Tart, let’s hear you first. 
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Senator Tart. I think labor unions—y have 
no criticism of labor unions. I think they 
are entitled to get the wage that is justified 
in the industry in which they are, a return 
equal to the productivity of the things they 
are producing in that industry. I am in 
favor of higher wages. I do say a third round 
of wage increases—I don’t think we Ought to 
lay down a flat rule, but there isn’t any doubt 
that in marly industries the wage earner js 
entitled to more and ought to get more, Cer- 
tainly up to the cost of living, but rather in 
accordance with the increased productivity 
That is the best guide. 

Mr. REUTHER. I have always taken the pol- 
icy that labor has to make progress with the 
community and not at the expense of the 
community. That is why 2 years ago we aq- 
vocated that we wanted to get wage increases 
out of the profits of those corporations and 
not out of consumers’ profits. We are not 
fighting for more dollars, Mr. Cooke, but we 
are fighting for more purchasing power. If 
we get a wage on one hand, and it is taken 
away by a higher price increase on the other 
we have made no progress, we have merely 
accelerated the speed of the economic merry- 
go-round, Our basic fight is for basic pur- 
chasing power—dollars that will buy things. 

The farmer needs those purchasing-power 
dollars, the city workers need them. So 
we are trying to make progress, not at the 
expense of the community and our neigh- 
bors—we are trying to make progress with 
them because we know the only way we can 
solve problems in a democratic society is 
for all the people to be pulling together, to 
try to make progress together. 

Senator Tart. Now, on that statement, Mr. 
Cooke, I agree 100 percent with Mr. Reuther. 
We can close with at least an agreement. 

Mr. Cooke. Gentlemen, if I can give you 
a back-handed compliment—important as 
the things you are saying today, there is 
something even more important here, I 
think: the fact that you said these things 
here, the fact that two responsible Ameri- 
cans, a leading Presidential candidate and a 
leading labor spokesman, are willing to face 
each other and defend your convictions 
here on the People’s Platform honestly, di- 
rectly, and without any script but with plenty 
of figures. I might say it is out of such 
stuff that real freedom of speech is built, and 
it would be better for all of us if we had 
more Americans of your caliber, willing to be 
this frank and honest with your fellow 
citizens. 

Mr. Tart, how about a quick summing up 
of the points you made? 

Senator Tarr. My statement is still the 
same. The Government is interested in keep- 
ing a balance between these different eco- 
nomic factors. People can’t have a higher 
standard of living than the goods that are 
produced. The big thing is to produce the 
goods. The best way to do that is to see 
there is enough saving, whether it is through 
corporate profits or through individual sav- 
ings, to put money into machinery and plant, 
to increase productivity and increase pro- 
duction. That is the big way in which we 
can improve the conditions of all the people 
and particularly the people on the lowcr- 
income level. 

Mr. CooKE. Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. REUTHER. Mr. Cooke, I think that fun- 
damentally our problem is not only to ex- 
pand production but to expand purchasing 
power to balance that expanded productive 
power. I think the fundamental difference 
between Mr. Tarr and me is that he thinks 
you can build prosperity from the top down. 
Now, I take the position you have got to 
build it from the bottom up. 

Senator Tarr. Now I never said anything 
of the kind, Mr. Reuther. I never had any 
such idea at all. 

Mr. REvutHER. You have got to broaden the 
purchasing power base of the American peo- 
ple. If you try to build prosperity from the 








top down it gets top-heavy and it topples 
over, just as it did in 1929. 

I want to build it this time on a solid basis. 
The American people fought a war, not to 
go back to something—they fought a war 
to go forward to something better and finer 
than they ever had before. 

Mr. Cooke. Thank you, gentlemen. I have 
to go forward with a bit of closing. We could 
go forward for another hour, as Mr. Tart 
has just indicated. 

As we finish this five hundredth program, 
I want to take a second to thank my col- 
leagues on the People’s Platform. Its pro- 
ducer, Leon Levine, has been associated with 
it since its first broadcast, and Bob Allison, 
the youngster of the set-up, has only been 
director some 5 years. With their help I 
think it is safe to promise you all many more 
forceful and stimulating debates here on the 
People’s Platform. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for joining me 
today. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
address given by R. W. Frazier, professor 
of government and history at South- 
eastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Okla., which was given over radio sta- 
tion KSEO, Durant, Okla.: 


Palestine is a territory administered by 
the British Government under a mandate 
from the League of Nations which came 
officially into operation in 1923. This terri- 
tory lies at the southeast extremity of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded on the 
north by the Republic of Syria as bounded 
by the Franco-British convention of 1920; 
on the south by the Egyptian and Hajez ter- 
ritory. Palestine stretches through only 
about 314° of latitude and is approximately 
240 miles long, 23 miles wide in the north, 
80 miles wide in the south, and has an ap- 
proximate area of 9,000 square miles, or an 
area of about one-seventh of that of Okla- 
homa. 

According to the 1940 census, the popula- 
tion was 1,544,530, of which 947,846 were 
Moslems, 463,585 Jews, 120,587 Christians, 
and the remainder, comprising Druses, Sa- 
maritans, Hindus, Bahias, and persons pro- 
fessing no religion at all, numbered 12,562. 

Since the promulgation of the immigra- 
tion ordinance of 1920, there has been an 
immigration of Jews to this territory. There 
is no ancient geographical term that covers 
all the area now known as Palestine. Until 
the period of the Roman occupation, the 
region was subdivided into independent prov- 
inces or kingdoms, different at different 
times, such as Philista, Canaan, Judah, Is- 
rael, Bashan, but these never united under 
one collective designation. 

_The extension of Palestine beyond the 
limits of Philista proper is not older than 
the Byzantine period. Now the territory is 
divided into districts; Jerusalem on the 
south and Haifa on the north. It has never 
belonged to any one nation by the title of 
national recognition, and historians have 
predicted that it never will. Therefore, after 
& tenure of 350 years by the Jews they lost 
it. What about the Arabs? Well, they oc- 
cupied it for approximately 2,000 years. 
From the standpoint of tenure and posses- 
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sion, whom do you think has the better title 
or claim? 

When Europe was involved in the darkness 
and ignorance of the Middle Ages, they pre- 
served, extended, and, in due course, trans- 
mitted to the west, not only the accumulated 
stores of science and the philosophy of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization, but much of the 
best of Byzantine and Persian art, architec- 
ture, and literature. They founded the ear- 
liest universities in Europe. Their works in 
medicine, astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
geography, theology, ethics, logic, metaphys- 
ics, history, and poetry became the first text- 
books of the West. They had even to teach 
us chivalry and good manners. 

When the crusading knights were settling 
their differences by personal combat in the 
arena, the more civilized Near East was 
using law courts and fixed legal codes, of 
which Babylon had one of the oldest codes 
on commercial law. They remembered this 
legacy of their former glory. Yes; the Arabs 
have by far the better claim and their history 
has had a more impressive glory and con- 
tinuity than that of any European power. 
Ninety-two percent of the Arab-speaking 
peoples are Moslem, which means that a 
common pattern of religious practice, law, 
buying and selling contracts, marriages, do- 
mestic institutions, private conduct, and 
public relation, holds them together by bonds 
that are akin to those of patriotism. 

The Arabs in Palestine are opposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to any mass immigration of 
Jews. Therefore, the majority of the in- 
habitants of Palestine are opposed to such 
@ mass immigration. But according to the 
principle of self-determination, which is the 
accepted principle of international justice, 
the affairs of a country must be governed by 
the wishes of the majority of its inhabitants, 
and any attempt of an outside country to 
override by force the wishes of such a ma- 
jority is aggression. Therefore, the actions 
of Zionists, of Great Britain, and of America, 
in seeking to force on Palestine a mass im- 
migration of Jews contrary to the wishes of 
the Arab majority constitute acts of ag- 
gression and are contrary to the principles 
of international justice, self-determination, 
and democracy. 

It will not do to answer that the Arab 
majority in Palestine is acting wrongly in 
objecting to Jewish immigration, or that, 
owing to the sufferings of the Jewish people, 
the Arabs ought to welcome them. Accord- 
ing to the principle of self-determination, 
the people of Palestine are entitled to de- 
cide what they ought to do. That is the 
essence of the principle. Our attempt to 
tell them what they ought to do and to 
impose our opinion in the matter by force 
or threats constitutes aggression. 

We can see this principle more clearly if 
we apply it in a case nearer home. The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the United 
States objects to the mass immigration law. 
Suppose some outside nation were suffi- 
ciently powerful to try to force the United 
States to admit non-Caucasian immigrants 
in hundreds of thousands against our will? 
We would certainly regard this as an act 
of aggression, notwithstanding that a good 
case might be made out of saying that our 
objection to non-Caucasian peoples is 
wrong. We must, therefore, allow the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Palestine the 
right of determining such questions of right 
and wrong for themselves as we claim for 
the majority of the inhabitants of the United 
States. 

It is true that such a situation creates 
grave difficulties for democratic government; 
it may be used as an argument of partition 
or for what has been called in India “com- 
munal representation.” It shows that in 
applying demccratic principles to such a 
country some special arrangement must be 
devised to protect the minority from 
oppression. 
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Thus it will be seen that the Arab case 
rests squarely on the admitted principles of 
international justice. It is a direct applica- 
tion of them to Palestine, and the logic of 
the argument appears, on the face of it, con- 
clusive and unanswerable. Let us see, how- 
ever, what case the Zionists can make against 
it. The Zionist case rests upon five main 
arguments. They are not usually tabulated 
and kept distinct. 

The first argument is that Palestine was a 
Jewish land in ancient times. It was, for 
long ages, the national homeland of the 
Jews. Moreover, they did not leave it of 
their own free will; they were forcibly dispos- 
sessed. This gives them a claim to reenter 
and make of it a national home again. 

What force, if any, is there in this conten- 
tion? The question can only be answered 
after we have first decided what are the 
grounds of right by which any nation can 
claim the country which it occupies. The 
answer is clear. No nation has any right to 
the land it occupies except long possession. 
What right have Americans to live in, oc- 
cupy, and control these United States? No 
right whatsoever except the fact that they 
have actually lived here for two or three hun- 
dred years. It is true that there were cases 
of so-called purchases from the Indians. 
But no one will claim that the general right 
of the American people to occupy this coun- 
try is founded on such purchases. By and 
large, we just seized the land by any means 
that seemed at the time most convenient. 
The Indians were, in most cases, forcibly dis- 
possessed. The American claim is based on 
what lawyers call long possession or proscrip- 
tion. 

The Arabs have a far better claim to Pal- 
estine than the Americans have to America. 
For they have effectively occupied the coun- 
try for nearly 2,000 years. There may have 
been always a small Jewish minority from 
the time of its white occupation until now. 
This would give the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine a right to vote and to proper treatment, 
just as it gives the same right to Indians in 
America. But that is all. 

These conditions make it clear that the 
fact that Palestine was a Jewish land in an- 
cient times cannot possibly give the Jews a 
right of mass entry there now. No matter 
how a people came originally into possession 
of a country, whether by aggression, war, or 
in any other way, we have in the end—that is 
to say, after a sufficiently long pericd—to 
admit their exclusive right to it, which 
means, of course, that all prior claims are 
extinguished. 

The second argument is that Palestine 
has for the Jews a peculiarly sacred religious 
significance. Can we admit religious feel- 
ings as giving any sort of claim to mass 
immigration into a country? Would we al- 
low such a claim in any other case? Ob- 
viously not. Thailanders, or Siamese, could 
not, in any other case, assert a right to mi- 
grate into India because they are Buddhists, 
and Americans, who are Christians, could not 
claim a right of mass settlement in Pales- 
tine on the ground that it has for them, 
just as much as for the Jews, a deep religious 
significance. 

he third Zionist argument is that the 
British Government in 1917 promised the 
Jews that they should have a national home 
in Palestine. A moral claim is here based 
on the general principle of the sanctity of 
promise. On this ground the Arab claiin 
of self-determination and the Jewish claim 
under the Balfour declaration have been de- 
scribed by a British commission as funda- 
mentally a conflict of right with right. This 
is a very interesting piece of muddieheaded- 
ness. It admits, in the first place, that moral 
criteria of right and wrong should have ap- 
plication to the controversy. This is cor- 
rect. It admits, secondly, that the Arab 
claim is based on the principle of self-deter- 
mination and is therefore right. This is also 
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correct. It implies, thirdly, that the Zionist 
claim, based on the British promise, gives 
the Jews a moral right. But all this last 
suggestion proves is, that the royal commis- 
sioners were grossly incompetent as ethical 
analysts. Therefore, the question which has 
now to be asked is whether the British had 
any right to make promises about the dis- 
posal of Palestine contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try. It is plain that, according to the prin- 
ciples of international justice, they had not. 
Their action in doing so was an act of ag- 
gression. Therefore, the Balfour declara- 
tion gives Zionist no moral claim, and if they 
insist on its fulfillment, they are accessories 
to aggression. 

We now come to the question whether the 
homelessness of the Jews, to which we must 
add the frightful sufferings which they have 
undergone and are undergoing, the persecu- 
tions, and all the other horrors, can be made 
the basis of a claim to mass immigration into 
Palestine. We may list it as the fourth Zion- 
ist contention. 

No human person can view these facts 
without profound feelings of pity and shame; 
pity for the victims, shame for the cruelty 
and the wickedness of our human kind. 
But we have to ask, What moral claims can 
be founded upon it? There arises, most cer- 
tainly, a claim to generous treatment by 
every country in the world. But just be- 
cause the fact yields an equal claim against 
all civilized countries—except that the claim 
is stronger against those countries which 
have been most responsible for the suffer- 
ing—they cannot yield any special claim 
against Palestine. The claim is more against 
England, America, Russia, and France than 
any other country. 

Thus, humanity has a duty to find a solu- 
tion to the Jewish problem and to put an 
end to the persecutions and misery of the 
Jews. 

But the solution is not Palestine. What 
the proper solution is, I shall discuss later, 
The considerations, which have just been 
adduced, show that the fourth argument of 
the Zionist has no more force than the 
others. 

The last argument commonly put forward 
for Zionism is the fact that Jewish immi- 
grants into Palestine have already enormously 
improved the country, and that further im- 
migration will result in further benefits to 
it. This fact is to be admitted, and it is not 
necessary to go into any details here regard- 
ing the economic and cultural improvements 
made in Palestine by the Jews. They are 
well known. The question to be asked is 
whether they constitute a valid argument for 
Zionism. 

Now, in order to promote a world peace, 
may we lay aside the question of legitimate 
claims and, above all things, try to solve the 
problem that would allay the sufferings of 
mankind and abrogate the fear from want as 
incorporated in the Atlantic Charter and 
follow the provision as incorporated in the 
Charter of the United Nations with Great 
Britain, holding the status as trusteeship for 
the sake of peace, order, and progress. 

Under the Charter of the United Nations, 
the trusteeship terms for each territory to 
be placed under the trusteeship system are 
to be agreed upon by the states directly con- 
cerned, including the mandates of a terri- 
tory held under article 79, United Nations 
Charter. This means in effect that it is 
dependent upon Great Britain if Palestine is 
to become a trust territory, and that the 
the trusteeship agreement must 
with Great Britain's approval first of 


terms of 
meet 
all 
First. That a regional trusteeship board be 
set up under the trusteeship council for the 
purpose of working out a policy for Pales- 
tine of guaranteeing its security and of be- 
ing responsible for the achievements of the 
basic objectives of the trusteeship system as 


defined in article 76 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

(a) To further international peace and se- 
curity. 

(b) To promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the 


. inhabitants of the trust territories, and their 


progressive development toward self-govern- 
ment or independence as may be appropriate 
to the particular circumstances of each terri- 
tory and its people, and the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned. 

(c) To encourage respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedom. 

(ad) To insure equal treatment in social 
economic and commercial matters for all 
members of the United Nations and their 
nationals, for the administration of justice 
without prejudice to the attainment of the 
foregoing objectives and subject to the pro- 
visions of article 80 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Second. That the regional trusteeship 
board consist, in the first instance, of repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, the Arab League, 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Great 
Britain represents the Christian world, the 
Arab League represents the Arab world, and 
the Jewish Agency represents the Jewish 
world. ; 

Third. That Great Britain be designated 
under article 81 as the administering author- 
ity. 

Fourth. That the main political directive 
be given by the trusteeship council to the 
regional board by the achievement of Arab- 
Jewish cooperation in a binational Palestine 
based upon equal rights and duties for both 
peoples. 

This would be a workable plan. But listen, 
my friends, who are now standing in the path 
of world order at this time? The answer is 
communistic powers. Why? Because they 
have designs on the Middle East. They would 
like to get possession of the strategic lines of 
commerce by expanding westward on the 
northern fringes of the Mediterranean Sea 
all the way to the Straits of Gibraltar, then 
expanding southward through the Darda- 
nelles, Bosporus Straits, and the Suez Canal, 
thus blocking the English and American 
Navies also with their ships of world com- 
merce out of the Mediterranean Sea, taking 
over the naval and commercial key positions 
of Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, and 
setting up their communistic designs to cap- 
ture the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow of destiny—Palestine. 

It is estimated by chemical engineers that 
there is in the Red Sea and adjacent territory 
a potential wealth of $5,000,000,000,000, con- 
sisting of approximately 42,000,000,000 metric 
tons of potassium chloride, magnesium bro- 
mide, magnesium chloride, calcium chloride, 
sodium chloride, and a supply of potash 
which may be considered inexhaustible. In 
addition thereto it is the world’s greatest re- 
serve of oil. With all of this wealth, to- 
gether with the key position of geographical 
location, they could, and perhaps would, try 
to enslave the civilized countries of the East- 
ern Hemisphere by their communistic pat- 
tern of human servitude. 

The Truman Doctrine, will perhaps, or 
should include all the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean Sea in Europe and 
Africa together with the whole of the Middle 
East. Civilization is again being challenged. 
May we hope and trust that our leadership 
will arise to meet the occasion. 

I don’t want to go to Flanders Field, Anzio, 
Cassino, nor to the Island of the Seas where 
there were entombed 83,000,000 dead over two 
world conflicts, but I would accept the chal- 
lenge of the lend-lease recipients, feasting 
on the altar of ingratitude and deception at 
the expense of a liberty-loving nation, that 
the mandates of the United Nations Charter 
must be ratified. With the spirit of the 
Good Samaritan and the Golden Rule, may 
I say: 
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“God, continue to give us men. 
The time demands strong minds, 
Great hearts, true faith, and willing hands 
Men whom the lust of office does not kil]: 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; : 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie: 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And damn his treacherous flattering with. 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking, 
For while the rabble with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 
Their iarge professions and their little deeds 
Mingle in selfish strife, Lo! freedom weeps, 
While wrong may, or could, rule the land 
While waiting justice sleeps.” 


A Strong America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, with a 
strong America as their theme, almost 
5,000 members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution opened their fifty- 
seventh continental congress in Consti- 
tution Hall last night. It was my privi- 
lege to be a guest at this meeting and to 
share in the inspiration that came from 
the splendid program of this great pa- 
triotic organization. 

The DAR has persistently fought the 
subversives who would destroy us, not 
only from without but from within. It 
has promoted Americanism among our 
youth by such fine things as essays and 
oratorical contests. It has kept fresh in 
the minds of our youth the glorious his- 
tory of our forefathers. It has taught 
them that the only “ism” they should 
know is Americanism. 

Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Bryne, president 
general, keynoting the theme of needed 
defensive strength in her address of wel- 
come to the assembled delegates, said: 

The uniform stand of our organization 
against communism, even at a period when 
such a position was not particularly ap- 
proved, and when appeasement and com- 
promise was more the order of the day, is 
now—with thinking people—receiving the 
support it has always deserved. 


The highlight of the meeting was the 
message given by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who asserted 
that “the ravages of communism—ol 
treachery within our very midst—are 
eating away at the foundations of our 
free Government,” adding that America 
is the “spearhead, leader, banker, and 
vanguard of the forces of godliness and 
liberty.” His message was so replete 
with good straightforward Americanism 
it should receive the widest dissemina- 
tion possible. To that end, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I quote it herewith in its 
entirety: 

THE DAR STILL ON GUARD 

Madam President General, distinguished 
guests, and members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, one everlasting truth 
our forefathers handed down for us always 
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to remember is that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. It is a great honor and 
privilege for me to address the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. America may 
well be thankful that your fine organization, 
ever sinee it was founded, has been on guard 
for freedom. You have always exercised that 
vigilance which is the price of liberty. Yours 
has been a militant patriotism which did not 
take freedom for granted. You have worked 
at the task of keeping freedom a fact in the 
life of America. 

You have done what has been expected of 
you, of course, so perhaps you have not al- 
ways had the credit your wonderful service 
to your country has merited. You are the 
descendants of those who fought, who bled, 

nd died, for freedom; so everyone takes the 
fact of your splendid patriotism for granted. 
Our forebears sacrificed, labored, fought to 
establish this great, free Government of ours. 
They struggled through hard years to set up 
in America a government by consent of the 
coverned. They endured much and dared 
much that a free, constitutional government 
might be rooted in a free economy, a free 
ociety, and flourish in the atmosphere of 
liberty, enlightenment, and progresss, 

I need not tell you the primary purpose 
f your organization always has been to pre- 
erve our American system. But I do want 
gain to direct the attention of the country 
to that significant fact. 

All these years your organization has been 
warning the American people to be on guard 
.cainst treason within. No one can pos- 
sibly evaluate the enormous good your or- 
canization has accomplished for the Nation 
in continually stressing the need for us to 
guard, as well as to live, our liberties. 

Today you stand as one of the foremost or- 
ganizations of the world for freedom. Your 
foresight has been almost the vision of seer- 
esses. What has transpired in the world is 
what you have warned would transpire if 
ever the torch of freedom could be extin- 
guished by those whose lust for power drove 
them mad. 

America remains the last great bulwark of 
freedom. Out of all the countries and all the 
governmental and social systems in the whole 
world, only Americanism, only our free sys- 
tem has stood up under the stress of war hur- 
ricanes, Called upon to shed rivers of blood 
and to spend inconceivable sums of money to 
help the other countries of the world to stop 
aggression of despotism, we helped. After 
the conflict at arms had ended we were called 
upon to help feed the rest of the world and 
aid in binding up the terrible wounds of war. 
We responded. 

We are today fighting forces as dangerous 
and very much more subtle than cannons, 
bayonets, and bombs. 

Those forces are a combination of causes 
which have come to a crucial point at the 

me time. The ravages of communism—of 
treachery within our very midst— are eating 
away at the foundations of our free govern- 
ment. We will stop this plague of commu- 
nistic disruption, but we have not begun to 
do that a minute too soon. A second danger 

inflation and high prices. A third danger 

a constantly expanding government with 

attendant waste, contradictions, compli- 
tons, high taxes, and inefficiency. 

Liberty won for us by the blood and tears 
nd toil of our forefathers and preserved for 
us by those thousands who have died or 
borne wounds in freedom’s defense must not 
be lost. We must not permit any part of it 
be filched from us by enemies within our 
ates. We must not lose it through indiffer- 
ence, intolerance, class or sectional jealousies, 
suspicions, or intolerance. We must not per- 
mit it to be destroyed by excessive taxation. 
We must not expose it to destruction from 
without by lack of an adequate defense. The 
Eightieth Congress has moved to lighten the 
Heavy tax load somewhat, especially in the 
lower brackets. We must never forget that 
more governments have been wrecked by ex- 
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cessive taxation of peoples than by any other 
single cause in all history. 

The power to tax is the power to take; the 
power to take is the power to destroy, if it 
is not carefully curbed by the people’s 
Congress. 

Now, just what is it you Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the rest of us citi- 
zens have been striving to save and nurture 
and perpetuate? 

In less than 175 years America as a Nation 
has gone ahead farther and faster than any 
nation in the world. The American pecple 
have attained through their own efforts, 
under their own Constitution, and by reason 
of their Bill of Rights, the highest living 
levels, the greatest spiritual and cultural 
progress of any people in the world. We 
enjoy the greatest degree of luxury, the 
highest wages, the finest working conditions 
of any people on the globe. We have the 
finest educational system, the finest network 
of highways and railroads ever put together 
by men. 

Our religious and political liberty is un- 
equalled in all history. In times of peace we 
have achieved stupendous feats of production 
and progress. In war we have performed 
even more stupendous feats of arms. 

That is the America our heroic men and 
women have gone forth in our wars to pre- 
serve. That is the America we must keep 
on the highroad of progress under the sys- 
tem of government, economy, and society 
which has enabled us to come so far in less 
than a century and three-quarters. 

Let us look at an internal danger which 
threatens us as we strive to overcome the 
ravages of inflation. Why is our Government 
overexpanded? 

It is in the very nature of all governments 
to grow bigger and bigger. They all tend to 
encroach more and more upon the rights and 
privileges of the individual citizens. The 
founding fathers understood that very 
clearly. They set up our American system of 
governmental checks and balances to guard 
against any one or two branches of the Gov- 
ernment overbearing the other and destroy- 
ing the liberties of the people. 

The Congress is the people’s special in- 
strument of control over their Government. 
It was so designed by the founding fathers. 
The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and one-third of the Senate, are elected 
every 2 years. 

Thus the people may, at the end of any 
2-year period, change the Congress, or change 
their minds about how they want their Con- 
gress to legislate. 

During wartime there is always the tend- 
ency for Government to set up all sorts of 
regulations. We can look back now and see 
that many of the 76,000 department regula- 
tions in the last war were contradictory, op- 
pressive, and wasteful. They represented not 
a necessity of the war effort, but the bad 
government of bureaucrats who wanted to 
extend their powers over the people. 

The Eightieth Congress has met with great 
difficulty in trying to recall those war powers. 
The greatest struggle we have had has been 
to cut back appropriations; to reduce the 
overexpanded bureaucracy. We are still fac- 
ing demands for governmental controls. We 
are told inflation, high prices, and conditions 
in the rest of the world all require continued 
or reestablished controls and regimentation 
over the people. You may be assured we 
are on guard against centralized government. 

We must prevent a great deception being 
practiced on the people. It is that we can 
have a few governmental controls, which can 
be exercised from time to time, but which 
will remain always just afew. It is the pre- 
tense that those controls will not tend to 
encroach upon the liberties and privileges 
of the citizens. 

Now the fact is a Government with powers 
of control over part of the citizens’ activities 
is under constant pressure to assume full 
control over the direction and speed of every 
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part, big and little, in the’ whole economic 
machine. Such a Government could deny 
anyone the right to earn a living. A Gov- 
ernment with such powers could make access 
to the necessities of life dependent upon obe- 
dience to its authority. It could tell you 
where you would have to live; what you 
would have to eat; how you should spend 
your leisure; how you must educate your 
children. 

Now, there is the picture of the compulsory 
state in all its naked ugliness. We want 
none of that in America. 

Controls necessary in war are not neces- 
sary in a peacetime economy. The objective 
of a war economy is to produce for the Gov- 
ernment. A peacetime economy is to pro- 
duce for 145,000,000 customers. 

When the Government is the customer it 
knows what it wants. But how could Gov- 
ernment bureaus at Washington know what 
145,000,000 customers wanted? 

Then, on what principle would the Gov- 
ernment at Washington guide the national 
economy? Obviously, it would be on the 
principle that what somebody at Washing- 
ton thought was good for the people would 
be done. That is exactly the principle on 
which the despotism of the Kremlin is based, 
and upon which the Russian economy op- 
erates. 

No people ever entered into the compulsory 
state through a door on which the price of 
admission was plainly posted, except in case 
of subjugation. There are many other en- 
trances. But underneath the high-sounding 
slogans and the glitter of paternalistic scroll- 
work, they are all the same. The American 
people will not be fooled if they know the 
nature of this political shell game. 

Concentrated government is not success- 
ful government. It has always failed to give 
the people happiness, progress, or prosperity. 
It has failed completely under the test of the 
last few years. Look at Russia and see what 
has happened there. 

For years, the Kremlin has held complete 
control of government, industry, agriculture, 
labor, and of every detail of the private citi- 
zen's life. The people are mere pawns. Yet 
that control has failed completely to produce 
efficient results. They have had worse in- 
flation than we have had in the United 
States. Our tax rates are too high, but in 
Russia recently, they executed a 90 percent 
capital levy. Those who had saved lost $9 
out of every $10 they had. Russian living 
levels are only about a tenth as high as ours 
here at home. The prices of all goods and 
services in Russia are many times greater 
than ours. Men are chained by govern- 
mental decree to their jobs in factories or 
on the land of the collective farms. Citizens 
are not permitted to have radios, telephones, 
automobiles, or any of the other comforts 
or luxuries of life. Wages are low and 
rigidly regulated by the rulers. Strikes are 
impossible. They would be settled, not by 
collective bargaining, but by the collective 
action of firing squads. There are grades 
and classes of living. The privileged rulers 
and their favorites deal at different stores 
than the rest of the people. They get hbet- 
ter goods and lower prices. Most of the Rus- 
sian people live in mud hovels, log huts, or 
elise are packed into miserable, barren quar- 
ters which make even our crowded condi- 
tions seem highly luxurious. 

Authentic statements on the Russian 
budget disclose that inefficiency, waste, graft 
and corruption are widespread, and were 
during the war. 

They have nothing under the Soviet sys- 
tem which even remotely compares in ex- 
cellence or equality with our American sys- 
tem and its blessings. It is strange, in the 
light of all this, that free government should 
be in the greatest peril it has ever been. But 
it is. All over the world selfish, ruthless, 
greedy, power-lustful men want to set up 
puppet governments which they can control. 

hey are trying to enslave all mankind, 
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We are fighting this creer'ng plague of 
despotism. We are spending billions piled 
upon billions to oppose it. We must keep 
alight in the world the beacon of hope and 
the torch of freedom. We have fought 
through two world wars to uphold free 
peoples and free governments. I wish we 
might all be sure here tonight we will never 
have to fight another. 

America is the spearhead, the leader, the 
banker, and the vanguard of the forces of 
godliness and liberty. 

Our first concern, as we go about this tre- 
mendous task of trying to lead a cooperative 
world movement back to peace, sanity, and 
decency, is to look to our national defense. 
We must arm for peace, and to preserve 
peace. But we must have a defense, es- 
pecially in the air, fully adequate to meet 
any need of the future. We know science 
hes become a very important factor in our 
national defense. The Eightieth Congress 
recognizes fully the necessity of America 
hay en invincible defense. 

The action of the House in voting for a 
70-group air force was a long step in that 
direction. 

Ne must have an air armada which can 
carry our defense to any point from which an 
attack on us might start. It is our best in- 
surance against war. It is an effective step 
toward the preservation of world peace. 
That is, and must continve to be, our real 
objective. 

I want to assure you tonight Congress has 
undertaken diligently and aggressively to re- 
place Communists and fellow travelers in 
Government by men and women who cherish 
our American way. We shall relentlessly 
pursue that work until the last Communist 
is put out of any position in Government. 

Just as we must lead a cooperative move- 
ment for world recovery, we must also have 
a cooperative movement at home for do- 
mestic readjustment to peace. We are not 
going to get the production we must have, 
beat inflation, and make life richer and better 
in this country by fighting, bickering, sus- 
picions and frictions between sections and 
classes, between management and labor, be- 
tween labor and agriculture, or between Gov- 
ernment and business. We have got to pull 
together to pull ourselves out of the situation 
in which war has left us. We must stand by 
our American way. That is why I tried, in- 
sofar as I could, to bring about an agreement 
to settle the coal strike. 

We want peace in the world and peace at 
home. Political and industrial peace. Prog- 
ress to higher cultural and spiritual under- 
standing can come only in peace. 

America must and will keep alight the 
beacon of hope for the rest of the peoples on 
the planet. We will keep aflame the torch of 
liberty that all men may guide their way. 
The way to do that is for us in America, un- 
der God, with faith in providence and faith 
in ourselves, to go forward under our free 
American system. God give us the faith and 
the strength to meet this challenge success- 
fully. Upon our success depends the fate not 
only of America but of all the world. 

















Statements Relative to Unjust Taxation of 
Annuities of Retired Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully direct the attention of this House 


to the interesting matter discussed in the 
accompanying articles, which I have 
been given permission to publish in the 
RECORD: 


NEw ORLEANS, La., October 6, 1947. 
Hon. HaRoLp KNUTSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: Under date of February 28, 
1947, I sent you a statement relative to what 
the retired Federal employees consider is an 
injustice in the Government levying and 
collecting a tax on the deferred compensa- 
tion paid to them as retirement annuity 
under the provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of 1920, as amended to date. 
I attach hereto a copy of the statement sub- 
mitted. As no action has been taken by the 
Congress toward giving the aged retired em- 
ployees some relief from the high cost of 
living, and their present annuity reduced by 
taxation, I again bring the matter to your 
attention. I also present some additional 
argument in behalf of those retired employees 
who are not members of any employee or- 
ganization, and will not be represented at 
any committee meeting. 

In addition to the arguments advanced 
in the attached statement, that the taxation 
of the annuity of retired Federal employees 
is unjust and contrary to the intent of the 
retirement law, I present the following: 

By reference to the amendatory income- 
tax law (Public 315, 78th Cong.) approved 
May 28, 1944; also the income-tax law (Pub- 
lic 453, 79th Cong.) approved November 8, 
1945, it will be seen that in section 11 of 
the existing income-tax law it reads, “There 
shall be levied, collected, and paid,” etc., etc. 
Note the word “levied” is used in connection 
with imposing the tax. In section 18 of the 
present civil-service-retirement law it states 
that: 

“None of the moneys mentioned in this 
act shall be assignable, either in law or 
equity, or be subject to execution, levy, or 
attachment, or other legal process.” 

The income-tax law requires the levying of 
the tax, but the Civil Service Retirement Act 
specifically states that any of the money paid 
to retired employees as annuity shall not be 
subject to levy. 

We feel that the collection of this tax on 
the annuity paid us, and what the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission recognizes as deferred com- 
pensation is unjust and not in accordance 
with existing law; in fact, is contrary to the 
provisions of section 18 of the present retire- 
ment law. 

In view of the facts herein presented and 
in the attached statement, and the additional 
fact that the annuity is being paid in dollars 
of but little over half the purchasing value 
of the dollar when the annuity was agreed 
upon in 1930, we ask you and your committee 
to give early and favorable consideration to 
the pending bill, H. R. 291. The passage of 
this bill will clarify the existing law, and will 
give a little relief to those aged retired em- 
ployees who gave the working span of their 
lives to the Government and are now existing 
on an inadequate annuity. 

Yours very truly, 
H. G. RIcHEY. 





NEw ORLEANS, LA., February 28, 1947. 

Hon. Haro_p KNUTSON, 

Chairman, House Committee on 

Ways and Means, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBLE Sir: The following statement 
and plea is submitted in behalf of those 
retired Federal employees, who, when retired 
had to sever their connection and withdraw 
membership from any employee organization 
in which they were associated, in order to 
reduce their living expenses to the level of 
the annuity they were granted by the Gov- 
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ernment: Therefore they have no connection 
with any employee organization represented 
before your committee, and have no such 
representation, except through this state. 
ment, submitted by their representative 
whose signature is hereinafter affixed. 

This statement is presented in favor of 
bill H. R. 291, now before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and request is made that 
it be laid before the committee and be made 
a part of any printed record of any hearings 
held on the bill mentioned. This group of 
retired employees request the committee to 
give favorable consideration to this proposed 
legislation, and recommend it favorably to 
the House for consideration, and present the 
following reasons why it should be enacted 
into law by the Congress: 

(a) The civil-service retirement law, as 
it ncw stands provides that (sec. 18) the 
annuity shall not “be assignable either in law 
or equity, or be subject to execution, levy or 
attachment, garnishment, or other legal 
process.” 

The wording of this section clearly indi- 
cates that the Congress which enacted this 
law intended that the retired employee 
should receive the full value and benefit of 

he annuity, without any reduction by any 
levy or legal process. The word “levy” as 
defined by Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary is “to raise or collect, as by assess- 
ment, execution, or other legal process; to 
execute or impose by authority, as to levy 
taxes, toll, tribute, or contribution.” The 
wording of the existing law provides that the 
annuity shall not be subject to levy, and the 
dictionary says the word “levy” means to 
“impose by authority, as to levy taxes.” 

The word “levy” to the layman means 
taxes, and to date there has been no legal 
interpretation or decision that the annuities 
of retired Federal employees should not be 
free of taxes under the meaning of section 18 
of the civil-service retirement law. Taxing 
the annuities is now done under a décision 
of the Treasury Department, the agency 
which collects the tax. That it is unjust to 
collect a tax on the annuity is shown by the 
fact that no legal action can be taken, under 
the law, against the annuity to collect any 
unpaid taxes. Therefore it would seem that 
the collection of a tax which cannot be col- 
lected by a legal process is an illegal tax and 
an illegal collection. H. R. 291 should be 
enacted into law to clarify and make ex- 
plicit the intent of section 18 of the retire- 
ment law and the intent of the Congress 
which enacted the retirement law. 

(b) The Railroad Retirement Act provides 
that— 

“No annuity payment shall be assignable 
or be subject to any tax or garnishment, at- 
tachment, or other legal process under any 
circumstances.” 

The Civil Service Retirement Act provides 
that: 

“None of the moneys mentioned in this act 
shall be assignable either in law or equity, or 
be subject to execution, levy, or attachment 
or other legal process.” 

The only material difference in the wording 
of the same provision of the two different acts 
is any difference there may be between the 
meaning of the werd “levy” and the word 
“tax.” Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary defines the word “tax” as: “A sum im- 
posed or levied upon the members of 4 
society to defray its expenses; a charge or bur- 
den, usually pecuniary, laid upon persons or 
property.” Note that the word “levied” has 
the same meaning as taxed. Comparison of 
the two sentences quoted from the two dif- 
ferent acts Clearly indicate that the two 
words, “tax” and “levy,” were intended to 
mean the same thing. However, under the 
Railroad Act the annuity of the retired rail- 
road employee is not taxed, while the retired 
Federal civil-service employee, under a ruling 
of the Treasury Department, has to refund, 
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or kick back to the Government, which 
crants the annuity, a part of that annuity in 
taxes. 

That there has never been a meeting of 
official minds as to the justification of taxing 
the annuities is shown by the action of the 
Civil Service Commission in requesting an 
cpinion from the Treasury Department as to 
~yhether the annuity was taxable or not; the 
Commission being in doubt. Any decision on 
this point should have been rendered by an 
uninterested agency end not by the agency 
vyhich collects the taxes, 

(c) The method of computing the an- 


‘nuity to be granted retired civil-service em- 


ployees, was formulated in the act of May 29, 
1930, and being based on the cost of living 

t that time was supposed, and intended, to 
ive the employee a means wf livelihood after 
retirement from active Government service. 
The dollars making up the annuity are just 
a medium of exchange for the necessities 
of life, such as rent, a certain number of 
bushels of potatoes, a set number of sacks 
of flour, ete. Since that annuity was set, 
as agreed upon, it has been automatically re- 
cuced by the continual increase in the cost 
of the necessities of life, so that the dollar of 
today will only provide about two-thirds the 
rent, potatoes, flour, etc., it could be ex- 
changed for in 1930. 

Then in addition to this reduction in pur- 
chasing value of the annuity, and correspond- 
ing lowering of the standard of living of the 
retired employee, his annuity is further re- 
cuced by the imposition of an unwarranted 
tex. To relieve these retired employees of 
this unjust taxation and reduction of an- 
nuity, bill H. R. 291 should be enacted into 
law. 

(d) Congress has already enacted laws 

‘hich increase wages in the private com- 
mercial and industrial field, and also granted, 
increases in salaries of present Government 
employees, to meet the rising cost of living, 
but no consideration has yet been given the 
retired employee. That loyal employee, who 
gave the working span of life to the Gov- 
ernment, at a low salary, found, on retire- 
ment, that he had to lower his standard of 
living to the level of the annuity he was 
granted, and now he finds he must further 
retrench, as his annuity is reduced through 
taxation, and cost of living continues to 
rise. These aged retired employees, physi- 
cally incapacitated by age or ailment from 
obtaining further employment to augment 
their annuity, seek relief by your committee, 
and the Congress, through’ the enactment 
into law of bill H. R, 291. 

As representing the herein described group 
of retired Federal employees, I thank the 
committee for its kind consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
H. G. RIcHeEy. 





United States-State Cooperation in 
Wildlife Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. __ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a noteworthy address by Chester 
S. Wilson, commissioner of conservation, 
State of Minnesota, at the North Amer- 
‘can Wildlife Conference, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 8, 1948, entitled “The States’ Job 
in Migratory Bird Management”: 
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THE STATES’ JOB IN MIGRATORY BIRD 
MANAGEMENT 


What I have to say here is based on in- 
formation gleaned from various State conser- 
vation or game and fish departments, the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
friends in Canada, representatives of Ducks 
Unlimited, and leading sportsmen and other 
conservationists from many parts of the 
country, as well as upon our Own experience 
in Minnesota. . 

In a nutshell, the job of the States in mi- 
gratory bird management is to throw all 
the weight they can swing wherever it will 
do the most good in helping to maintain 
migratory bird populations against increas- 
ing hunting pressure and other conditions 
incident to the so-called advance of civiliza- 
tion. State activities must, of course, be tied 
in closeiy with the operations of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, public 
agencies in Canada and Mexico, Ducks Un- 
limited, and all other -forces concerned in 
the common aim of migratory bird conserva- 
tion on the North American Continent. 

Much progress has been made with that 
program. Much more remains to be done. 
Past efforts have too often been hampered 
by friction, dissension, and lack of planning. 
No purpose would be served here by rattling 
old bones. In the suggestions which I have 
received from widespread sources there was 
one predominating note—bury the hatchets 
and join drives to get results. That is the 
spirit of this meeting. 

To get maximum results every State de- 
partment and every other agency concerned 
must undertake the work which it can do 
best, coordinated and supplemented by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service so 
as to secure effective teamwork and cover all 
points in the line. There are many holes 
in the migratory bird conservation line at 
present whereas at some points there is too 
much weight and duplication of effort. I do 
not claim to have all the answers for this 
condition. I shall simply attempt to hit 
some of the high spots in the hope that the 
resulting discussion will promote construc- 
tive action. 

First, we need a candid review of the whole 
migratory bird conservation program to de- 
termine what should be done and who should 
do what. That means planning an effective 
division of labor between the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service on the one hand 
and the States and other local agencies on 
the other. In the earlier years of develop- 
ment of the program following adoption of 
the treaties with Canada and Mexico, Federal 
agencies naturally reached out into many 
fields not adequately covered by the States. 
In consequence we now find that the total 
load which the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is trying to carry is beyond its means, result- 
ing in proposals to increase the duck stamp 
fee to provide more money. It may well be 
that the Service can use more funds to good 
advantage. There is much unfinished and 
untouched work in the national and inter- 
national field beyond the scope of State ac- 
tivities. However, before more funds are 
provided for Federal operations, an effort 
should be made to shift to the States as much 
work as possible, releasing Federal forces for 
broad-scale work beyond the capacity of the 
States. 

The States themselves are largely to blame 
for the present condition, in which Federal 
agencies have bitten off more than they can 
chew to good effect. In times past State 
departments have been altogether too willing 
to lie down and let the Federal Government 
take over any field of work which the latter 
was ready to occupy, and in too many Cases 
the efficiency of State agencies has been im- 
paired by partisan politics, wavering poli- 
cies, and frequent changes of administration, 
Recent years have seen a marked improve- 
ment in these conditions as State after State 
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has adopted civil service and set its conserva- 
tion house in order. The replies which I re- 
ceived to my questions give encouraging evi- 
dence that many State departments are 
ready, Willing, and able to carry a much big- 
ger share of the migratory bird conservation 
load than they have in the past. 

More than that, the State agencies are in 
a position to enlist the cooperation of many 
vigorous organizations of sportsmen and 
other conservationists in handling local proj- 
ects and supporting the general program. 
These organizations have gained great 
strength since the war through the addition 
to their ranks of thousands of young vete- 
rans who are interested in hunting, fishing, 
and outdoor recreation generally. There is a 
great reserve of untapped energy in State 
and local channels which is waiting to be 
harnessed and put to work. 

So, the sooner we have a downward shift 
of work responsibility all along the line to 
make use of this store of local energy, while 
fully preserving the necessary coordinating 
authority of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the further we shall get ahead 
with the whole migratory bird management 
program. 

I suggest the following general rule to 
be followed in making this shift and in co- 
ordinating work between Federal agencies 
on the one hand and State and local agencies 
on the other: 

State and local agencies should do all they 
can and will do well, leaving to the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service the job of 
directing and coordinating the program and 
supplementing State and local work where- 
ever necessary to meet some essential need. 

A second but no less important rule is that 
in assigning work to State and local agencies, 
regard must be had to local conditions, which 
vary greatly from one part of the country 
to another, and to the incentives arising out 
of those conditions which provide the motive 
power for local activity. 

For example, in the Northern States with- 
in the nesting range of waterfowl, State de- 
partments and sportsmen’s organizations will 
gladly spend much time, energy, and money 
in marsh restorations and other habitat im- 
provement projects of great benefit to the 
whole country, provided only they are per- 
mitted to enjoy a modest share of the fruits 
of their labors. In Minnesota we have just 
started a large new project of that kind for 
restoration of the Roseau marsh areas near 
the Canadian boundary, for which we have 
already made a large direct contribution from 
State funds, with the expectation that future 
development will be handled as a Pittman- 
Robertson project. Similar projects are 
under way in other States. 

Here may I digress to say with all the 
emphasis I can command that, despite occa- 
sional sour notes to the contrary, the rank 
and file of Minnesota sportsmen are good 
conservationists, ready to give as well as take, 
and prepared tc cooperate wholeheartedly in 
an all-round migratory bird management 
program. This is manifested by the fact that 
when our State conservation department re- 
fused last fall to endorse vociferous requests 
from some quarters for an extension of the 
waterfowl season, our action was approved by 
the great majority of sportsmen and other 
conservationists of our State. 

In Southern States within the winter range 
of migratory birds State and local agencies 
can cooperate in the maintenance of winter 
refuges, which are just as essential as the 
northern nesting areas. In the States of the 
middle section the chief need is for resting 
and feeding areas during migrations, with 
some habitat improvement for such species as 
may nest locally. There are some areas, of 
course, where local inhabitants see little of 
migratory waterfowl, and where they cannot 
be expected to contribute heavily either to 
local projects or the general program. In 
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such areas Federal agencies must be prepared 
to undertake the primary responsibility for 
such waterfowl conservation work as may be 
needed, with whatever cooperation State and 
local agencies can be persuaded to give. 

In connection with or in addition to the 
general 
there is a wide range of activities in which 
State and local agencies must exert them- 
selves if we are to have a successful, all-round 
migratory bird-management program. Time 
permits only a brief summary, falling under 
the following heads: (1) Education; (2) ob- 
servation; (3) habitat improvement, and 
(4) protection and regulation. 

Education is the spearhead of progress in 

his as in every other field of conservation. 
In this all-important line State agencies must 
take the lead, working through their own 
channels and through the schools, newspa- 
pers, radio, and other means of publicity, to 
spread knowledge of the facts, root out lo- 
cal and sectional selfishness, and arouse 
united support for an all-out migratory bird 
conservation program on a continental scale. 

Complete and accurate observation of con- 

ditions is essential to success in planning op- 





erations and prescribing regulations per- 
taining to waterfowl and other migratory 
birds. There is urgent need for development 
of a better organized observation system, 


with uniform methcds of observing and re- 
porting data, to be prescribed by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, with State 
agencies, Ducks Unlimited, and other organi- 
zations, and other public and private agen- 
cies’ throughout the continental range of 
mizratory birds, cooperating closely with the 
Federal technical staff in observing and re- 
porting essential information. 

Habitat improvemeat includes not only the 
provision of large nesting, wintering, and 
intermediate protective areas already men- 
tioned, but enlisting the cooperation of farm- 
ers and other landowners in soil conserva- 
tion, tree planting for watershed protection, 
fire prevention, control of drainage, cultiva- 
tion, pasturing, and harvesting, and many 
other projects for protection of waterfowl 
habitat around lakes, marshes, and potholes, 
which State and local agencies can carry on 
effectively. Such projects are small in them- 
selves, but in the aggregate they can make 
an immense contribution to the mainte- 
nance of migratory birds. 

Last, but not least, comes regulation, in- 
dispensable to limit the annual take of mi- 
gratory game birds to the harvestable surplus 
and to insure fair distribution of hunting 
opportunity throughout the range. Much of 
the heat attending this thankless jcb could 
be dissipated by enlisting closer participation 
in the annual processes by State agencies and 
local organizations of sportsmen and other 
conservationists. The United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service has been widely commended 
for the progress already made in that direc- 
tion through the practice of holding regional 
and local meetings with State officials, sports- 
men’s organizations, and others interested, 
in accordance with the resolution adopted by 
the International Association of Game, Fish, 


and Conservation Commissioners at the St. 
Paul convention in 1946. There is yet much 
room for improvement in this field, and 
State agencies can render signal service by 


promoting closer contact and better under- 
standing between the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the public. 

With a more efficient observation system 
and closer contact with State and local agen- 
cies, it should be possible for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to avoid premature decisions 
on regulations, which have drawn much 
criticism in the past, also to allow the States 
greater leeway, Within general limits, in pre- 
scribing local zones and other measures of 
local application. 

On the heels of regulation comes law en- 
orcement, another thankless job for which 
he States must continue to assume Chief re- 
onsibility. Some Federal forces are neces- 
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lines of work already mentioned, - 


sary, of course, to back up the State wardens 
in certain types of cases and to handle the 
work in areas where State machinery is in- 
adequate. I find quite general approval of 
the proposal for strengthening the law en- 
forcement arm of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice so far as may be necessary to do this job 
effectively, as long as the States are allowed 
to hold the front line wherever they are able 
and willing. 

No greater challenge confronts the forces 
of conservation today than this problem of 
migratory bird management. I have con- 
fidence that we can meet it by the united 
efforts of all public and private agencies 
concerned. 





Communists Dominate CIO Packinghouse 
Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, Friday, April 9, 1948. This is the 
fourth and last of the series: 


Heitp LABor Rout REDS: BUSBEY 
(By Charles Finston) 


Representative Bussey, Republican, of 
Illinois, today charged that the Communist 
Party boasted of “playing a leading part” in 
the Nation-wide strike of 100,000 CIO pack- 
inghouse workers. 

He added that the Communist Party, aided 
by many.“front” organizations, is dedicated 
to overthrowing the United States Govern- 
ment by force. He disclosed the party’s “mas- 
ter’ plan for rebellion. 

BusreEy cited the April 1 issue of the Daily 
People’s World, a Communist publication, in 
which John Williamson, national labor secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, was quoted on 
the packinghouse strike, thus: 

“One hundred thousand packinghouse 
workers are picketing for a 29-cent-an-hour 
increase. Today the Communist Party con- 
tinues, as in the past, to play a leading part 
in that fight.” 

Bussey replied: 

“If all those shouting to stop communism 
in Europe are sincere, they will also do some- 
thing about stamping it out here at home.” 


LABOR NEEDS AID 


“Labor needs our assistance as never before. 

“Don’t condemn labor, but lend a helping 
hand to the men in their efforts to throw off 
the Communist octopus.” 

Buseey charged that “Red rebellion by fifth 
column forces will be timed to coincide with 
military aid and assistance from Communist 
Russia.” 

MASTER PLAN 


The lawmaker warned of the Communist 
master plan for revolution unfolded to Con- 
gress by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover as 
follows: 

“Their tactics require that to be successful 
they (the Communists) must have: 

“1, Military aid and assistance. 

“2. Plenty of guns and ammunition. 

“3. A program of extermination of police, 
as they are the most important enemy and 
are termed ‘trained Fascists.’ 

“4, Seizure of all communications, busses, 
railroads, radio stations, and other forms of 
communication and transportation.” 
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RED INSPIRED 


Preliminary investigation of the meat 
strike by BusBEY uncovered evidence pointing 
to the walk-out of 100,000 workers as “Com. 
munist inspired and as such would be a step 
in the direction of preparing a Communist 
revolt.” 

Buserey linked Communists’ aims to con. 
gressional reports showing that Communist 
leaders are still strongly entrenched in ag 
number of big CIO unions. 


USUAL POLICY 


He said the strike of packing-house work- 
ers, first major labor walk-out in 1948, was 
started in defiance of President Truman's 
request to hold off until a fact-finding board 
probed demands for pay boosts. 

He added: 

“The policy of defying the Government js 
a consistent Communist tactic.” 

The Congressman, who is drafting demands 
for a full-dress congressional probe of the 
meat strike, charged the walk-out was similar 
in many respects to a great many major 
“treasonable work stoppages” in 1941. 

He cited the Allis-Chalmers strike in Mil- 
waukee, which hindered manufacture of 
gunpowder, as an example. This strike was 
led by Harold Christoffel, now awaiting 
a prison sentence for lying about Communist 
affiliations to a congressional committee. 

Bussey said there are signs already of a 
wholesale housecleaning by organized labor 
who see a threat to national security by 
maintaining Communists as union leaders. 

MEMBERS LOYAL 

Despite these Communist-inspired strikes, 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reported the rank-and-file of the 
unions’ members are opposed to communism. 





Is Continuous War Our Destiny? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, are we 
now, after more than 170 years of effort 
to establish a Government which would 
give to the average man greater freedom, 
prosperity, and security—an effort which 
every nation, every people, admittedly 
concedes has been successful—to forsake 
that policy, follow in the footsteps of 
those who, like Alexander, sought to con- 
quer the world? 

Are we to devote our energies, sacrifice 
our freedom, our prosperity, and our se- 
curity, and attempt by the use of dol- 
lars, and, if need be, by armed force, to 
conquer the world, impose our ideas, our 
ways, upon every nation? 

If we follow the New Deal, the inter- 
nationalists, and the militarists, we will, 
in the end, destroy the liberties of our 
people, our Republic. 

The so-called unification act which the 
Congress, at the insistence of those 
charged with our national defense, 
adopted last year is being used in various 
ways to lay the foundation for a military 
Government. 

A little light on the situation is given 
in an editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of April 16, 1948. It follows: 

WHAT MILITARISM OFFERS THE NEW DEAL 

The Weshington militarists, having called 
for peacetime conscription, revival of the 
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draft to fill up the ranks, a 70-group air 
force, and an inerease in total strength of 
the services to 1,735,000 men, are now turn- 
ing their attention to the economic organ- 
ization of the Nation for war (they call it 
preparedness.) 

So far Congress has shown almost com- 
plete docility in the face of these demands 
to return the country to the footing of 
1941-45. Nobody knows what the defense 
chieftains have been telling Congressmen in 
secret session, but outwardly their state- 
ments do not suggest that they contemplate 
war immediately. If they don’t, what is all 
this furor about? 

In recent days steps taken toward eco- 
nomic mobilization would indicate that vast 
expeditions are about to be started over- 
seas once more. E!'even thousand industrial 
plants have been canvassed for conversion 
to war, with an equal number still to be 
surveyed. 

Mr. Truman has also called for appro- 
priations to construct a ficet of 50 fast pas- 
senger ships convertible into troop transports 
capable of carrying nearly half a million 
men overseas in one movement. Also sought 
are funds for 170 fast new tankers. Mean- 
while, the White House has halted disposal 
of all unsold Government war plants, to- 
gether with their production equipment. 
All of these steps are in line with the secret 
total mobilization blueprint drafted by the 
Department of Defense, which would give the 
brass hats complete control of the Nation’s 
economy and manpower. 

These plans for total war are not suscep- 
tible of rational explanation in the light of 
Truman’s problem of combating commu- 
nism or of the statements of administration 
spokesmen that no line has been drawn 
which, if crossed by Russia, would start the 
shooting. In view of the Communist tech- 
nique of infiltration and overthrow of gov- 
ernments from within, Truman might as 
well climb inside a bag and fight the air as 
try to stop the Russian pattern of conquest 
with a huge military machine. What, then, 
is the administration's war-mobilization 
fever all about? 

An answer is suggested by the report just 
submitted to the President by his three-man 
Council of Economic Advisers, headed by Ed- 
win G. Nourse. The Council asserted that 
for Truman to meet the burdens of the Mar- 
shall plan and the preparedness program, he 
needed an expanded version of his 10-point 
anti-inflation plan, including stand-by ra- 
tioning and price controls. The economists 
also urged compulsory power to allocate ma- 
terials, new tax boosts, control of credit 
through restriction of bank loans, restriction 
of consumer credit, Federal labor control, 
and new savings-bond drives. 

Truman has been yammering for precisely 
this system of regimentation in message after 
message to Congress, most recently in the 
State of the Union message of January 7. 

If Truman’s goal is war-time regimenta- 
tion of the Nation in days of peace, there is 
little mystery about the purpose of his emer- 
gency preparedness program. The country is 
not going to restore discredited New Deal 
state socialism of its own volition. But the 
scheme can be slipped over in the guise of 
a war crisis, Industrial mobilization for 
war—or preparedness—can accomplish all 
that Truman wants and can’t get from Con- 
gress in the way of control of the civilian 
economy and social organization. 

This is the explanation of why Truman 
and the militarists, who also want to get 
back to a war basis for reasons of appropria- 
tions, rank, perquisites, and power, are find- 
ing it to their mutual advantage to drum up 
a military emergency. 
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Federal-State Conservation Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in my State has recently directed 
my attention to the desirability of trans- 
ferring certain Federal waterfowl refuges 
to the State of Minnesota. In studying 
this problem I find that, generally speak- 
ing, this transfer would be directly in 
line with the general policy which sound 
conservationists have advocated for some 
time past, that is, assumption by the 
States of greater responsibility for wild- 
life projects and operations, so far as 
they are ready, willing, and able to do so. 

I have therefore introduced a bill to 
transfer the waterfowl] refuges at Tama- 
rac, Mud Lake, Rice Lake, and Ta!cot, 
Minn., to State control and operation. 
According to my information these were 
all established as waterfowl refuges, but 
in actual operation have been operated 
more or less for the benefit of upland 
game as well as waterfowl. 

Admittedly the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service is responsible for the 
general conservation and management of 
migratory game birds, and if these 
refuges were turned over to the State, 
they would necessarily be subject to the 
requirements of Federal authority re- 
specting such game birds. There is no 
reason why these requirements could not 
be met just as well under State manage- 
ment as under Federal management. 

There is no good reason why the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service should 
operate any refuges in Minnesota for 
the benefit of upland game. That is 
clearly a proper function of the State, 
with the aid of Pittman-Robertson funds. 

I feel confident that the State of Min- 
nesota is ready, willing, and able to take 
over and manage the four refuges above 
named any time the Federal Government 
wants to transfer them to the State, and 
we believe the State of Minnesota can 
handle them at less expense, with at least 
as good results in general conservation 
of migratory waterfowl, and with better 
satisfaction to sportsmen and the gen- 
eral public than is now the case under 
Federal management. 

My study of the foregoing subject also 
convinced me that what is needed is not 
merely the transfer of certain local Fed- 
eral projects to the States, but a study of 
the whole problem of Federal and State 
relationships in wildlife conservation, 
with a view to working out better coordi- 
nation and division of labor between Fed- 
eral and State agencies. I also find there 
is widespread interest in this matter 
among State conservation or game and 
fish departments. 

Because of this wide interest I have 
also introduced House Resolution 530, 
calling upon the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee to conduct a full 
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and complete investigation and study of 
the whole problem of Federal and State 
relationships in wildlife conservation; 
with a view to working out better coordi- 
nation and division of labor between 
Federal and State agencies. 





Women in the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
at a time when the Nation is again con- 
fronted with necessity for calling its 
young men into service in the interests of 
national security, I cannot see the wisdom 
of denying cur young women the oppor- 
tunity to serve their country. 

In the armed services today, a great 
deal of work is purely administrative in 
nature. The opportunity for women to 
fill jobs once assigned exclusively to men 
is great. It would be inconsistent and il- 
logical for this House to fail to recognize 
this and refuse to admit the WAC and 
WAVES to permanent status in the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

I do not believe that young men should 
be drafted to fill positions in the armed 
services which so many able, qualified 
women are now filling voluntarily. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, said in a let- 
ter to the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee last July 24, that “a modern Army 
must have Wacs.” 

The Army— 


General Eisenhower said— 


has many essential jobs that women perform 
better than do men. 


He added: 

The time has come when we must stabilize 
the Women’s Army Corps in order to offer 
those still in uniform and prospective mem- 
bers a career with prestige and security. We 
cannot ask these women to remain on duty, 
nor can we ask qualified personnel to volun- 
teer. if we cannot offer them permanent 
status, 


Several weeks ago, while I was in Texas 
on official business, the House Armed 
Services Committee voted against mak- 
ing the Wacs and Waves a part of the 
regular military and naval organizations. 

I was opposed to the Reserve proposal 
in the committee and I would certainly 
have voted against that action, which I 
consider very unwise in view of the cur- 
rent military situation in this country. 

It is my hope that the House will to- 
day correct this injustice. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of April 7, 1948, which is an ac- 
curate and effective commentary on the 
situation: 

WOMEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES 

During the war the Wacs and the Waves 
did their jobs so well they won approval of 
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even the old hands who had opposed their 
entrance into the armed services. They 
often did the jobs to which they were as- 
signed better than a comparable number of 
men would have done them. General 
Eisenhower says it is “plain efficiency” to 
give women the same status in the present 
military set-up that they had in the war. 
Admiral Nimitz, who calls himself a “fervent 
convert,” takes the same stand. 

The Senate has passed a bill which, ex- 
cept for the number concerned, gives equal 
status to men and women. But the House 
Armed Services Committee takes a different 
stand. It has reported a bill which would 
give women members of the military reserve 
status only. 

Such discrimination is unfair and is re- 
sented by the women. It will not attract 
top quality personnel and will not have these 
ready for immediate duty if an emergency 
comes. 

The House has kept several thousand 
Wacs and Waves in suspense for more than 
a year. Unless it stops dallying and agrees 
with the Senate in this matter, all women 
in the armed services, except nurses, will be 
mustered out when present legislation ex- 
pires in June. 

The women who braved the subs, the buzz 
bombs, and actual shelling merit better 
treatment than this. 


A 


Compilation of Pennsylvania Veteran 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, many 
veterans are not fully aware of the 
various benefits, privileges, preferences, 
and exemptions which are available to 
them by virture of legislation enacted 
by the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

I have for their information a com- 
pilation of such laws as prepared by my 
friend, Harry C. Martin, department 
adjutant of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 432 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

I have had an estimate made and I 
find that the compilation will take two 
and a quarter pages of the Recorp, at a 
cost of $159.75. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
pilation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BONUS 

Ten dollars for each month of active serv- 
ice (maximum $200) is paid to veterans of 
World War I, the Spanish-American War, 
and certain other engagements. Applica- 
tions must be received by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral not later than July 1, 1948. 

A bill to provide a bond issue to pay bonus 
to World War II veterans was approved by 
the 1947 legislature. This bill must be ap- 
proved by the next legislature and then 
submitted to the voters for referendum. 
No payment is possible until 1950. Proposed 
bill provides for $10 for each month of do- 
mestic service and $15 for each month of 
foreign service, up to $500 maximum. Vet- 
eran must have served at least 60 days in 


the United States armed forces or any of 
her allies between December 7, 1941, and 
September 2, 1945; if in service during above 
period, service until March 2, 1946, may also 
be counted. Veteran must have been hon- 
orably discharged or separated and must 
have been a legal resident at time of enter- 
ing active service. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


County allowance is provided for burial 
of veterans and their widows, through the 
director of veterans’ affairs. 

Veterans’ organizations may be accom- 
panied by a military band when parading 
for the purpose of interring a veteran. 

Counties may acquire burial plots in any 
cemetery for the burial of veterans. 

Power is vested in the department of mili- 
tary affairs to acquire land to be set aside 
as a State military cemetery for the burial 
of veterans. 

Municipalities have power to acquire sol- 
dier burial plots. 

The bodies of deceased veterans may not 
be turned over to the anatomical board of 
the State for the purposes of dissection by 
medical societies. 

Counties are required to care for the graves 
of veterans. 

Counties are required to provide flags to 
decorate the graves of deceased veterans on 
Memorial Day, such flags to be furnished 
to the various veterans’ organizations for 
distribution in their respective communities. 

Provision has been made for county regis- 
tration of veterans’ graves. 

Cemeteries may not prohibit the erection 
of any headstone furnished by the United 
States or by any county of the State of Penn- 
sylvania for a soldier's grave. 

Counties are required to furnish, on ap- 
plication, markers and headstones for vet- 
erans’ graves; or if a headstone has been 
provided by the United States, the county 
is required to furnish the foundation there- 
for. 

State allowance is available for headstones 
for the unmarked graves of veterans of the 
Revolution and of the War of 1812, 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A married woman may mortgage or convey 
her real property to the same extent as a 
married man, make contracts as if unmarried, 
and become surety on any bond, bail, or 
recognizance. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths. 

Acknowledgments are provided before em- 
ployees of the department of military affairs 
and certified officers of local American Red 
Cross and veterans’ organization chapters. 

Administration of estates of members of 
the armed forces missing in action or pris- 
oners of war is provided. 

Evidence of death or absence of members 
of the armed forces may be admitted. 

Affidavits required to accompany the pe- 
tition or libel in divorce may be taken before 
any commissioned officer in the armed forces 
authorized by law to take affidavits and ac- 
knowledzgments. 

Protection is offered in certain proceedings 
in the orphans’ court when notice cannot be 
given. 

Removal of disability of minority for quali- 
fied veterans under the GI bill of rights is 
provided. 

Suspension of fiduciary powers is provided 
during war service. 

When the contract of a fiduciary is made 
by him or approved by court inadequacy of 
price or an offer to deal on other terms shall 
not relieve the fiduciary of his obligation or 
constitute ground for any court to set aside 
the contract or refuse to enforce it. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 
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CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Each local unit of a recognized veterans’ 
organization and of the American Red Cross 
may designate one of its officers to take affi- 
davits or acknowledgments subject to proper 
appointment by the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Employees of the department of military 
affairs whose specific duty is to assist vet- 
erans, their widows, children, and dependents 
in the prosecution of claims against the 
United States are authorized to administer 
oaths and affirmations in all matters pertain- 
ing to claims. 

Persons authorized to take acknowledg- 
ments and administer oaths are required to 
perform such services without charge to vet- 
erans, their widows, orphans, or parents who 
may apply to them for the purpose of making 
affidavits to papers connected with or refer- 
ring to the military service of a veteran, 

Certified copies of birth, adoption, legitima- 
tion, death, stillbirth, divorce, and marriage 
certificates are furnished free by the depart- 
ment of health to members of the armed 
forces, either during or after service, as pro- 
vided by the Uniform Vital Statistics Act of 
1943. 

Proper county and city officers are required 
to furnish, free of charge, death, birth, mar- 
riage, and divorce certificates. 

Provision is made for establishing in the 
department of health a special file for birth 
records of veterans of the World Wars and 
for furnishing free copies thereof to such 
veterans. 

Free recording of discharges by the re- 
corders of deeds in the several counties is 
provided. The county pays the 50-cent fee 
to the recorder. 

Unauthorized holding or willful destruc- 
tion of discharge papers is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine not to exceed $100 or 
imprisonment not to exceed 3 months, or 
both. 

Any city, borough, town, or township may 
establish a veterans’ service center for assist- 
ing war veterans and their families. 

It is the duty of the county director of 
veterans’ affairs to assist war veterans and 
their families in securing their rights and 
benefits to which they are entitled under the 
laws of the State and the United States. 

Powers have been granted the commission 
to investigate conditions of disabled World 
War veterans and assist in obtaining full 
benefits accruing thereto under the laws of 
the United States. 

There shall be in the Department of Mili- 
tary Affairs a deputy Adjutant General in 
charge of veterans’ affairs. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS—QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
THE PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


State teachers’ colleges shall cooperate 
with municipal, State, and Federal agencies 
in vocational rehabilitation education of 
veterans. 

Disabled veterans may be placed in de- 
partments of the State government for place- 
ment training upon request of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Training. The State is 
not liable for payment of compensation or 
salary to any veteran during the time of 
such training. 

Registration as pharmacists is provided 
veterans with 15 years’ experience as assistant 
pharmacists, etc., upon oral examination and 
payment of $50. 

School districts may contract with public 
or private agencies in connection with facili- 
ties for vocational education of veterans. 

The dental council may issue, without ex- 
amination, a dental license to veterans who 
served as dentists in the Army or Navy during 
the World War. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Educational aid in the amount of $200 per 
annum per child is extended to World War 
orphans attending any State-aided educa- 
tional or training institution of higher edu- 
cation, business or trade school, etc. 

Preference is extended to sons of veterans 
applying for admission to nautical schools, 

Admission is provided to the Pennsylvania 
Soldiers’ Orphan School. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Additional credits and preferences in ap- 
pointments and promotions in the police 
forces of boroughs, towns, and first-class 
townships are allowed all veterans. 

Five to ten percent additional rating is al- 
lowed on examinations for employment un- 
der the State board of housing. 

Compensation due public officers and em- 
ployers during military service is payable to 
dependent wives, children, or parents, 

Leaves of absence are granted school em- 
ployees in military service with preservation 
of rights and privileges. Compensation is 
payable to dependent wives, childen, or 
parents. 

Preference of 10 points is given to veterans 
in examinations for the State police force 
and for barbers’ licensure. 

Preference is granted to veterans in em- 
ployment of clerical help under the Veterans’ 
Compensation Act. 

Veterans are granted preference in public 
departments and on public works of the 
State with protected tenure. 

Preference is granted to veterans, their 
widows or wives, taking any civil-service ap- 
pointment or promotional examination for a 
public position under the Commonwealth or 
under any political subdivison. Contractors 
and subcontractors shall agree to such pref- 
erences. 

Preferences, rights, and privileges are ex- 
tended to veterans under civil service in State 
and local units, 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Retirement rights of members of the Penn- 
sylvania State police retirement system in ac- 
tive military service are preserved. 

Retirement rights of members of the school 
employees’ retirement association in active 
military service, superannuation retirement, 
or retirement on disability are preserved. 

Rights of members of the motor police en- 
tering military service to pay increases are 
preserved. Upon resumption of duty follow- 
ing discharge, second-class privates shall be 
entitled to the next higher rank. 

Workmen’s compensation is payable to 
second-injury cases. 

Status is preserved under the State civil 
service, placement on eligible lists are to be 
prepared after cessation of hostilities. 

Reinstatement and preservation of retire- 
ment rights of members of the State employ- 
ees’ retirement system in active military 
service is provided. 

Relaxation of experience requirements for 
candidates and preservation of tenure of 
office of mining inspector following service 
in the armed forces is provided. 

War service is credited in computing serv- 
ice under the public school employees’ retire- 
ment system. 

Certain members of the National Guard 
and veterans are exempt from jury duty. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

Payments under the Veterans’ Compensa- 
tion Act are exempt from attachment, gar- 
nishment, or other legal process. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

Appointment of guardians in inter vivos 
gifts or under insurance or annuity policies 
is provided. 

Notice shall be provided to the Veterans’ 
Administration of proceeding for the ap- 
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pointment of a guardian of a veteran or a 
minor child, or incompetent dependent of a 
veteran on whose account benefits of com- 
pensation or insurance or other gratuity is 
payable. The Veterans’ Administration is 
made a party in interest on the filing of an 
account by the guardian. 


HOMES 


Orphans of veterans may be admitted to 
the soldiers’ orphans’ schools. 

Veterans may be admitted to the soldiers 
and sailors home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Veterans may be cared for in State-aided 
hospitals pending admission to a Federal in- 
stitution. 

An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital. 


HOSPITALS 
Jurisdiction has been ceded to the Federal 
Government of 557 acres in South Lebanon, 
known as Veterans’ Administration facility 
at Lebanon, 
HOUSING 


Veterans’ housing authorities have been 
authorized to provide temporary emergency 
housing for veterans of World War II. 


LAWS ON VETERANS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 


It is the duty of the State veterans’ com- 
mission to advise the department of military 
affairs with respect to the administration of 
certain laws relating to veterans; to recom- 
mend to the Governor legislation concerning 
veterans for submission to the general as- 
sembly, etc. Provisions have been made for 
preparing and printing a compilation of 
veterans’ laws. 

MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 


The department of military affairs is di- 
rected to procure, at cost, and award a serv- 
ice medal to certain veterans of World Wars 
I and II. 

Municipalities may not prohibit the wear- 
ing by employees of any service bar or in- 
signia issued by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING 
PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


County memorial halls shall contain au- 
ditoriums for public meetings of the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the county; 
rooms for meetings of veterans’ organiza- 
tions; rooms and places for the display and 
preservation of records, relics, etc. 

Municipalities may plant memorial trees 
in honor of veterans. 

NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 

Credit is granted for foreign service to be 
counted double in calculating the period of 
service for retirement of an officer or en- 
listed man with increased grade. 

Credit is granted for World War service 
with reference to retirement and service 
medals. 

PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 

Certain cities and incorporated towns 
may appropriate money for Memorial Day 
and Armistice Day observance, to be ex- 
pended through veterans’ organizations. 

Counties are required to provide flags for 
grave decoration on Memorial Day, such 
flags to be furnished to the veterans’ organi- 
zations in the various communities. 


PENSIONS 
Pensions are paid to veterans of the Civil 
War, their widows and children. 
RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 
Veterans and veterans’ organizations may 
be permitted to keep machine guns as relics. 
RECREATIONAL BENEFITS 


Clubs licensed to sell liquor may waive or 
reduce club dues of members serving in the 
armed forces. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Appropriations are made to the State vet- 
erans’ commission to provide the necessities 
of life for and to assist otherwise such Penn- 
sylvania veterans of any war or their de- 
Ppendents as are sick, disabled or indigent. 

Banks, trust companies, and building and 
loan associations may make loans to quali- 
fied veterans guaranteed under the GI bill 
of rights. 

A constitutional amendment has been sub- 
mitted relaxing restrictions on disposition 
of gasoline taxes. 

Business and mutual corporations are per- 
mitted to make contributions for veterans’ 
rehabilitation service. 

Holders of World War adjusted-service cer- 
tificates are not disqualifiect for relief. 

A 1-year limitation has been placed on pay- 
ment of unemployment relief orders issued 
by the veterans’ commission for food, shel- 
ter, etc. of unemployed veterans under the 
Relief Act and provides for reallocation of 
noncanceled orders. 

The veterans’ commission has power to in- 
vestigate conditions of World War veterans. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Military organizations are exempt from the 
cigarette tax. 

Members of the armed forces and certain 
disabled veterans are exempt from payment 
of fee for resident fishing and hunting 
licenses. 

Liquor licenses surrendered at time of en- 
trance into the armed forces may be renewed 
within 1 year from date of discharge. 

Tax paid for malt or brewed beverages sold 
to ship’s stores and certain military organ- 
izations shall be refunded. 

Operators’ licenses may be renewed after 
discharge from military service without 
learner’s permit, examination, or additional 
fee; renewal is not required while in active 
military service. 

Cars owned by ce.'tain veterans’ organiza- 
tions are exempt from fees for certificates of 
title or registration. 

Disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines may 
procure peddlers’ licenses free of charge. 

Renewal applications for professional and 
occupational licenses may be filed after 
termination of military service with no 
examination required, including veterina- 
rians and nurses. 

Real and personal property owned and 
used by veterans’ organizations is exempt 
from tax. 

Lien of taxes and municipal claims and the 
period for the redemption of real property, 
where the commencement of proceedings or 
actions for the collection of taxes, or muni- 
cipal claims or sales for the collection there- 
of are stayed pursuant to the Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, or the period for the redemption of 
real property expires before the end of the 
6 months after termination of military serv- 
ice, are extended. 

Hospitals or clinics for care of veterans 
are exempt from general county assessment. 

Payments under the Veterans’ Compensa- 
tion Act are exempt from tax. 

War veterans’ organizations are exempt 
from statutory requirements as to registra- 
tion by the Department of Welfare and pay- 
ment of a fee before soliciting funds, pro- 
vided approval is first secured from the De- 
partment of Military Affairs. 

Payment of State and county persona! 
property taxes for any period during which 
the veteran owing the tax was a member of 
the armea forces in World War II may be 
paid until January 1, 1949, without interest 
or penalty. Any interest or penalty already 
paid will be refunded upon request. 

UNIFORMS, ETC. 

Unauthorized purchase, sale, etc., of a vic- 
tory medal, service button or decoration 
granted by the United States Government, 
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‘ {1s a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $500, or imprisonment for a term 
not to exceed 1 year, or both. 

Unauthorized wearing of the discharge 
button issued by the United States Govern- 
ment is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
not to exceed $100, cr imprisonment for a 
period not to exceed €0 days, or both. 

Unauthorized wearing or use of the uni- 
form of the United States Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, etc., is a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine not to exceed $100, or imprison- 
ment for not more than 2 months, or both. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Provision has been made for State publica- 
tion of the proceedings of conventions of 
certain veterans’. organizations. 

Exemption is granted from certain regula- 
tions governing the solicitation of moneys 
and property for charitable and other pur- 
poses, if approved by the department of mili- 
tary affairs. 

Imitation or unauthorized sale of labeled 
artificial flowers of the American Legion, 
VFW, USWV, DAV, AMVETS, and Marine 
Corps League, is prohibited with a penalty 
of $50 fine or 10 days’ imprisonment. 

Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc., of certain veteran organizations 
is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $100, or imprisonment for a period 
not to exceed 60 days, or both. 

The department of military affairs may 
issue arms and accoutrements to veterans’ 
organizations. The adjutant general is au- 
thorized to issue such arms as are not needed 
for the National Guard. 

Cities and boroughs may appropriate 
money to any incorporated camp or post of 
veterans’ organizations to be used in the 
payment of rent of any building, room, or 
rooms in which such camp or post has its 
regular mceetings. 

Count'es, cities, and boroughs may furnish 
to organizations composed of veterans of the 
Civil War, of the Spanish-American War, of 
World Wars I and II, or veterans of any for- 
eign war, or sons of veterans, a room or 
rooms in any public building for monthly 
meetings of such organizations. 

County memorial halls shall contain audi- 
toriums and rooms for the use of veterans’ 
organizations. 

Members of veterans’ organizations are 
exempt from prohibition as to the wearing 
of military uniforms. 
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The Election in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper article: 
[From the Boston Herald of April 20, 19:8] 

DEMOCRACY WORKING 

Reports of the Italian election up until last 
night told a story unlike anything that had 
been expected. To be sure, there had been 
virtual agreement by the experts that the 
Communists would be defeated, but even the 
most optimistic were apprehensive as to what 
drastic measures the Communists might take 
during or after the voting, especially if things 
went against them. In Washington, for ex- 
ampic, there was plenty of sleeplessness and 
anxiety among State Department officials who 
knew perfectly well that if strong physical 


forces were brought to bear by the Com- 
munists a most serious international inci- 
dent might result. Most disturbing of prob- 
lems was what the United States would or 
could do in that, eventuality. As of last 
night, it appeared that these fears were 
groundless. 

Beyond the vitally important decision 
made by the Italian people was the signifi- 
cant fact, brought out so well in the dispatch 
from Rome by the Herald’s Bill Cunningham 
published yesterday, that the Italian voters 
set an example of orderliness for those of us 
who are so much more experienced in the 
working of free elections. It is a tribute to 
the Italian people that they behaved so well, 
and to the De Gasperi government that it 
had matters so well in hand. 


Equally striking was the extremely large 
turnout of voters. To find 80 and 90 percent 
of eligible voters getting out to the polling 
places is something to take notice of. It is 
the kind of example we Americans might well 
profit by. There has been a great deal of 
talk of undue outside influence by both the 
United States and Russia in this election. 
But the important fact is that such influ- 
ence could go only so far. In the final anal- 
ysis it was up to the Italian citizens them- 
selves to make the vital decision. Rather 
than give up and let matters go by default, 
the Italian people marched to the voting 
places in a manner worthy of the admiration 
of all of those who believe in the democratic 
way. For here we had a remarkable demon- 
stration of democracy at work right on the 
border line which separates the free world 
from the realm of totalitarianism. 

The verdict, as it appears from the early 
returns, seems to prove once again that the 
Communists only win when the Red Army is 
present or threatening. When people are 
free agents they cannot be so blind as to vote 
themselves into chains. Only recently freed 
from the chains of fascism, and too Close for 
comfort to those who are restrained by the 
chains of communism, Italians had every 
reason to reject the beguiling invitations of 
those from the east who would have made 
of each Italian a cog in the Communist ma- 
chine. 

To the champions of democracy in Italy, we 
can say at least a preliminary ‘well done.” 





Midway Airport, Dallas, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
uncer leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News: 

LOVE FIELD AND FLIGHT FUTURE 


The Senate’s subcommittee restored Friday 
to the Civil Aeronautics Authority's 1948 fis- 
cal program the appropriation for Midway 
Airport which the Lower House had elimi- 
nated. What happens next, if the subcom- 
mittee action is finally supported on the 
floor, will be up to the joint approval of both 
Houses. 

Once more it is important to make the 
Dallas position fully clear and to have the 
serious situation which confronts the future 
of Love Field understood by every Dallas 
citizen. 

For the moment, let’s waive the fact that, 
from start to finish in this matter, the CAA 
kept its moves under cover; this when the 
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CAA was fully cognizant of the final effect on 
the huge investment at Love Field and of the 
planning against Dallas interests which it 
was not only condoning but aiding. Let's 
waive—for the moment—the fact that CAA 
would not have recommended Federal im- 
provements at Midway over the adverse en- 
gineering report on that site but for know}l- 
edge that it will be used. CAA can transfer 
no flights to Midway. That is the province 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. But you can 
bet your bottom dollar that CAA would not 
authorize a s.te that the so-far-silent CAB 
does not intend to use. 

As far back as 1942, documentary evidence 
exists in the report of the Braniff Airlines to 
its stockholders that the use of Midway for 
their Dallas-Fort Worth stops was planned 
by both Braniff and the American Airlines. 
They had joined in purchasing land and deed- 
ing it to the city of Arlington for that pur- 
pose. 

The interest of these lines is comprehen- 
sible. Delta reported last year that it could 
save $12,000 a month by making the single 
stop. The two other lines, both larger, would 
save more. But there is no earthly reason 
why the air-fare-paying passengers and ship- 
pers of Dallas should be taxed much more to 
save the stockholders of the air lines this 
money. That is exactly what would happen 
if every flight were transferred to Midway. 
The 20- to 30-mile additional travel to the 
port and the absence of low-cost public 
transport would accomplish it. 

If Midway is built with a congressional 
prohibition against the Civil Aeronautics 
Board ever authorizing transfer of a flight 
from Love Field to Midway, well and gocd. 
But no such recommendation has been made. 
The presumption is clear that, if Midway 
is built, CAB will make the transfer and 
Dallas’ $12,000,000 investment in Love Field 
will wither on the vine. Fort Worth does not 
want Midway without the single-stop pro- 
gram. CAA would not dare to build it except 
for that purpose. Love Field is in danger 
if Midway is built. 

CAA is holding a hearing Thursday in 
Austin at which at least two and probably 
more of the air lines have asked to be heard. 
You know their side. But let them answer 
one question in Austin and again in Wash- 
ington: Is the saving of dollars to commer- 
cial companies subsidized by the American 
taxpayer and is using of port facilities fur- 
nished by the taxpayer justified at the ex- 
pense of the passengers and shipper who, like 
Jones, always pay the freight? 





The New Palestine Proposal 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr.IVES. My. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “The New Palestine Proposal,” 
from today’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEW PALESTINE PROPOSAL 

The newest American plan for a settlement 
of the Palestine dispute is officially described 
by our delegation to the United Nations as 
“a working paper” only. It is “not to be re- 


garded as a formal United States proposal.” 
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Rather, it merely embodies certain tenta- 
tive suggestions which it is hoped will 
stimulate suggestions from other delega- 
tions. So elaborate a disavowal of a firm 
purpose seems likely to arouse fresh doubts 
about the ultimate American position. And 
the highly tentative nature of the whole 
proposal is further emphasized by the fact 
that the plan itself, providing for a “tempo- 
rary” United Nations trusteeship over all 
of Palestine, sidesteps all the more con- 
troversial issues involved—such as immigra- 
tion and land policy—by referring these 
questions to a newly created Governor Gen- 
eral of settlement. 

Though the proposed trusteeship is thus 
described as temporary, and though the 
working paper specifically recommends that 
it be established without prejudice to the 
rights and claims of either Jews or Arabs “or 
to the character of the eventual political 
settlement,” it seems clear that the plan in 
its present form would discard for all practi- 
cal purposes the solution of the problem 
previously favored by our Government— 
namely, partition. This is because the 
trusteeship would remain in force until 
the Palestinian Jewish and Arab communi- 
ties had agreed to an ultimate settlement, 
either through their representatives in a 
new Palestinian legislature or by the ma- 
jority decision of both communities in a 
direct plebiscite, and because the continued 
opposition of the Arab community to any 
settlement based on partition may be taken 
for granted. 

The American proposal would thus involve 
an apparently indefinitely continuing trus- 
teeship, under which peace between the two 
communities would have to be maintained 
by the presence of some neutralizing force. 
That this force would have to take the form 
of troops provided by one or more foreign 
powers the American plan tacitly admits. 
But on the question of which powers would 
provide such troops the plan is silent, and 
Mr. Austin’s supplementary statement 
on this point is limited to a declaration that 
while we will contribute troops if other 
countries also do so, at the resquest of the 
UN, we are not prepared to act alone. 

Granting the hard facts of conflicting 
Arab and Zionist nationalism, it has been 
clear for some time that only some over- 
powering outside force could impose a peace- 
ful settlement in Palestine. The questions 
still to be answered are who will provide 
that force and whether, as now seems prob- 
able, a trusteeship will not require an even 
larger force than would be needed for 
partition, 





The Truth About Butter and 
Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
a time when the Congress is consider- 
ing the great questions that are associ- 
ated with butter and oleomargarine, and 
many of the Members are perchance in 
utter confusion, it is refreshing to have 
a forthright statement on this important 
matter. The statement is made by the 
Cudahy Packing Co. This company is 
engaged in the business of slaughtering, 
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processing, and selling meat and meat 
products, but also engaged in the pro- 
duction and sale of butter and oleomar- 
garine, and in fact is one of the largest 
manufacturers of oleo in the United 
States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith this forthright state- 
ment included in a letter dated April 20 
and addressed to me by the Cudahy 
Packing Co., of Chicago, IIl.: 


THE CuDAHY PACKING Co., 
Chicago, April 20, 1948. 
Hon. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our company is 
engaged not only in the business of slaughter- 
ing, processing, and selling meat and meat 
products, but also in the production and sale 
of butter and oleomargarine. We are, in fact, 
one of the largest manufacturers of mar- 
garine in the United States today. Our in- 
terest in the controversy over the present 
oleomargarine laws is therefore not one-sided. 
We stated in a communication to Congress- 
man ANTON J. JOHNSON, Of Illinois, several 
weeks ago that we are not asking for repeal 
of any of the present laws relating to the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. In 
our opinion, looking at the laws from the 
standpoint of the welfare of all segments of 
our economy, no change need be made. In 
order that you may know the reasons for our 
position we shall set them forth. They are 
as follows: 

1. The present laws are not unfair or un- 
just. 

(a) The dairy farmer is entitled to the 
protection of these laws. They protect his 
market for butterfat against unfair competi- 
tion from an imitation product. Any busi- 
nessman is entitled to protection against 
imitation of his manufactured merchandise. 

(b) The consumer is not hurt by these 
laws. 

The tax of %4 cent per pound on oleo- 
margarine not colored yellow is small. The 
license fees which must be paid hy the re- 
tailer, wholesaler, and the manufacturer are 
also small when passed on to the consumer, 
as they undcubtedly are. Applying the total 
of all these taxes to a family that consumes 
3 pounds of oleomargarine per week every 
week of the year (156 pounds per year), the 
total amount of taxes does not exceed 40 
cents per year, less than 1 cent per week. 

By comparison, the cost of adding vitamin 
A to oleomargarine is more than three times 
the amount of the tax, and the cost of ad- 
vertising the leading brands of oleomargarine 
normally runs from four to seven times the 
amount of the tax. 

There is no reason why oleomargarine can- 
not be served white, which is its natural 
manufactured color, but if the consumer de- 
sires to color it, modern packaging enables 
her to do so without waste of time or product. 

Nor have the present laws had any detri- 
mental effect on our national diet or nutri- 
tion. Our per capita consumption of fats 
has increased steadily during the past several 
decades, rising from 39 pounds in 1912 to 
51 pounds in 1941. It declined slightly dur- 
ing the war, but since then has been rising 
again. 

When all elements are carefully considered 
it can be stated with fairness that these mar- 
garine laws have helped the consumer rather 
than hurt him. Among other things, we 
can thank these laws for placing the oleomar- 
garine industry on its good behavior, and 
prompting it to use American-produced oils 
and to improve its product to a point where 
it approximates the palatability and nutri- 
tional equivalency of butter, 
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(c) The oleomargarine industry has not 
been hurt by these laws. Over the past sev- 
eral decades sales have been on a gradually 
ascending curve. If any hurt has come to 
the oleomargarine industry, it has been self- 
inflicted. During the past several decades 
the industry has encouraged rather than 
discouraged the consumer to take the time 
and trouble to color her oleomargarine yel- 
low. All of the industry’s advertisements 
have encouraged this practice. Had the in- 
dustry, on the other hand, spent its millions 
of advertising dollars encouraging the con- 
sumer to serve oleomargarine white, she 
would probably have become accustomed to 
using it that way today. 

Other industries in food, drugs, clothing, 
and shelter have gotten us to change our 
living habits without resorting to a complete 
imitation of competing articles, and the oleo 
margarine industry could and should do the 
same without imitating the color of butter. 

(d) Our general economy would be seri- 
ously affected by a change in these laws. 

The uncertain benefits that might accrue 
to cotton and soybean farmers are so insig- 
nificant compared with the certain disas- 
trous effects that would be produced for 
dairymen by reducing the tax on yellow oleo- 
margarine that we should all pause and ex- 
amine carefully the implications of these 
laws before tampering with them. In 1946 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of farm in- 
come was attributable to oleomargarine. On 
the other hand, farm income from dairy 
products was over a hundred times farm in- 
come from items attributable to oleomar- 
garine. Even if farm income attributable to 
oleomargarine were doubled or trebled, it 
would be small, less than 1 percent. Kven 
for farmers who raised only cotton, but 1.45 
percent of their cash farm income in 1946 
came from cottonseed oil used in oleomarga- 
rine. In the 10 leading cotton States, in- 
come to farmers from dairy products was 
27 times as great as income from oleomar- 
garine in the same year. 

Farmers in certain States now raise soy- 
beans. Taking this segment of the farming 
industry alone, but 5 percent of the income 
they enjoyed from soybeans came from oleo- 
margarine in 1946. 

To sum up, actually oleomargarine is not 
an important outlet for any farm product. 

The following is an interesting extract from 
the booklet entitled “Oleomargarine and the 
Farmer,” recently published by the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation: 

“During 1946 American consumers spent 
over $2,000,000,000 for the primary edible 
fats—butter, lard, vegetable shortening, and 
oleomargarine. Out of this $2,000,000,000 of 
consumers’ money, the American farmer re- 
ceived over 60 percent, or $1,231,747,000, 
which was divided as follows: 

Cash farm 
income in 1946 


at aciaa isl ccaesteasnisi echcaeela $638, 011, 000 
Sa Rasa send cirattnDieitetinee acetic 29, 647, 000 
Vegetable shortening__--__-_ 124, 712, 000 
Oleomargarine................ 39, 377, 000 

a indnaainawe 1, 231, 747, 000 


“Historical facts prove beyond a doubt that 
the quantity or poundage of fats used by the 
average American consumer stays about the 
same from year to year. Fluctuation occurs 
in the per capita consumption of the indi- 
vidual fats, but an increase ‘in the consump- 
tion of one fat generally results in an offset- 
ting decline in another.” 

Twenty-five percent of our dairy farmers 
depend largely upon the sale of cream for 
butter manufacture to maintain their dairy 
cows. If the oleomargarine laws were re- 
pealed over a million of this type of farmer 
would, in our opinion, be forced to sell most 
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of his cows. The permanent reduction in 
this segment of our cattle population would 
affect not only our supply of milk and cream 
but also our supply of meat. 

Inasmuch as butter traditionally has 
served as the outlet for all surplus supplies 
of milk after all other milk products (in- 
cluding bottled milk, ice cream, evaporated 
milk, dried milk, and cheese) have been 
pplied with their requirements, it is quite 
apparent that any action adversely affecting 
butter could create chaotic conditions in the 
supply and cost to the consumer of all other 
dairy products. It might well be that in the 
event that the price of butter were unduly 
depressed, bringing about substantially re- 
duced production of milk in the over-all in 
this country, the price of bottled milk and 
all manufactured dairy products would at 
times be increased substantially to the 
consumer. 

2. Butter alone is entitled to the yellow 
color because it alone is always naturally 
yellow—in varying shades thereof. It is 
morally entitled to make the claim: “Yellow 
is the ‘trade-mark’ of butter.” Oleomar- 
garine, on the other hand, if processed from 
vegetable oils from American farms (as it is 
largely today) cannot be made a natural 
yellow. These oils are bleached not because 
of the Federal laws, but because it is nec- 
essary to remove undesirable colors. There 
has been a great deal of misinformation and 
misleading propaganda put out on this sub- 
ject and the record should be set straight. 

3. The present 10-cent tax on the sale of 
yellow oleomargarine reduces the incentive 
for fraud and assists the Federal authorities 
in detecting the presence of any considerable 
quantities that might be palmed off as but- 
ter. The monetary incentive to sell yellow 
oOleomargarine at the price of and in the 
guise of butter is unique in our economy. 
No other kind of product affords a parallel 
for comparison. With the quantities of but- 
ter sold being so huge and the price spread 
between butter and oleomargarine so wide, 
the incentive for fraud is unparalleled. 
Fraud would undoubtedly be practiced if the 
present laws were repealed. The frauds 
which existed when the sale of oleomargarine 
in this country was unregulated demonstrate 
this. Oleomargarine being more palatable 
and nutritions today, deception would be 
easier. 


We should like to make clear at this point 
that in our opinion the regulatory tax on 
the retailer is scarcely necessary to effect 
proper regulation. It could well be removed. 

4. Wherever large and healthy farm econ- 
omies are in existence throughout the world, 
oleomargarine is under some form of Gov- 
ernment restriction and regulation. This is 
true of practically all of the countries of 
western Europe. In Canada its threat to a 
healthy economy is considered so serious that 
the sale of oleomargarine is completely pro- 
hibited. It is only during pericds of high 
prices like the present that Canada ever 
seriously considers modification of its ex- 
treme position on oleomargarine. 

5. It has been claimed that present oleo- 
margarine laws are a misuse of the Federal 
taxing power. Actually, only by levying Fed- 
eral taxes can the Federal Government ef- 
fectively watch the sale of oleomargarine. 
The pure food and drug laws are helpless in 
this regard because they have no jurisdiction 
over intrastate trafic. However, the Revenue 
Department can and does enforce the present 
lewre 

We hope that you will study the considera- 
tions involved in this butter-oleomargarine 
controversy and that your decision will not be 
based upon the exigencies or pressures of the 
moment, which are transitory. 

Sincerely, 


su 





F. W. HorrMan, 
P dent, the Cudahy Packing Co. 


A Grateful Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. KZATING. Mr. Speaker, as we 
rencer thanks for the favorable results 
of the Italian elections, which, we dare 
to hope, may mark the end of the western 
sweep of godless communism, we must 
not forget our debt to those of our own 
number who labored long and effectively 
in the cause of freedom for Italy. With- 
out detraction in any way from the noble 
efforts of other colleagues, especial men- 
tion should be accorded our distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut, Honorable 
JOHN Davis LoncE, who, with his able and 
attractively convincing wife, spoke on 
several occasions to the Italian people 
in their native tongue, exhorting them 
not to forsake the principles of democ- 
racy and not to submit to Communist 
enslavement. 

Representative LopcE’s well-timed and 
thoroughly justified call upon the Soviet 
Union to release Italian prisoners-of-war 
held in slavery was the subject of favor- 
able comment in the editorial columns 
of the Washington Post last week. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, the editorial 
is set forth below: 


ITALIANS IN RUSSIA 


On Wednesday Representative Lencr, of 
Connecticut, demanded the repatriation of 
the many thousands Italian prisoners-of-war 
who are still held captive in the Soviet Union. 
“I call upon the Government of Soviet Rus- 
sia,” said Mr. Lopce, “to release these men 
from slavery. I call upon Stalin’s Italian 
gauleiter, Palmiro Togliatti, to help deliver 
these victims from the stinking hell-holes 
of oppression in which they are languishing.” 

Mr. LopcEe cannot have any illusion that 
any attention will be paid to his demand by 
either Moscow or Signor Togliatti. Never- 
theless, it was a shrewd stroke, for the speech 
will certainly be given publicity in Italy, to 
the further embarrassment of the Commu- 
nists on the eve of the decisive election. Mr. 
LopcE touched the Communists at a sensitive 
spot. For it goes without saying that these 
prisoners, if returned to Italy, would have 
made the most effective propagandists imag- 
inable for the anti-Communist cause. 

How many Italian captives were taken by 
the Rusisans in the fighting on the eastern 
front is not clear. Italian estimates put the 
number of unrepatriated prisoners as high as 
60,000. Soviet representatives have admitted 
that at least 46,000 were captured, about half 
of whom were said to have been repatriated 
after the Potsdam Conference. How many 
Italians may have perished in the Rusisan 
prison camps, no one knows. But if we may 
take as an index the experiences of Polish 
prisoners of war, as related in the Dark Side 
of the Moon, we can safely assume that the 
death rate has been very high. 


Mr. Speaker, nor was it alone those in 
high places who exerted a profound in- 
fluence on the course of the Italian elec- 
tions. Perhaps even more was this cru- 
cial choice affected by the thousands of 
cables and letters from those in this 
country who were born, or whose parents 
were born in Italy. Out of the enthusi- 
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astic fullness of their grateful hearts 
they made known to their kinfolk and 
friends in their native land their deep 
concern that the country of their origin 
not succumb to totalitarian engulfment. 

In my home city of Rochesier, N. Y., for 
instance, where some of our finest citi- 
zens are of Italian descent, a 16-year-old 
high-school student, Miss Gina Trovato, 
press chairman of the Valguarnera So- 
ciety of Rochester, prepared for the mem- 
bers of that active and flourishing organ- 
ization, a moving message to her country- 
men. This was copied, I understand, by 
hundreds of members of the society and 
transmitted to their relatives and ac- 
quaintances in the land of their origin. 

Gina Trovato’s extraordinary mani- 
festo to the residents of Valguarnera, 
Italy, is an inspired message, and her ac- 
tion and that of the members of her so- 
ciety is a challenge to the complacency 
of those who would shut their eyes to the 
march of events in other parts of the 
world. 

Miss Trovato’s appeal to the Valguar- 
neresi follows: 


ITALIAN GIRL APPEALS TO HOMELAND 


To the People of Valguarnera: 

The Valguarneresi of Rochester feel the 
duty of turning to all of you, people of Val- 
guarnera, in this hour of supreme anxiety 
for our motherland’s destiny. We, who with 
love keep intact the remembrance of our 
faraway Italy, cannot convince ourselves 
that the 18th of April will mean forever 
the end of her liberty and the beginning of 
a dictatorial slavery. 

You Communists, you who are sons of our 
Italy, you will bear this guilt if in these 
elections you will be selfish and will think 
of yourselves for the welfare of a foreign 
nation, which never in the past has smiled 
upon Italy, which never has been a friend 
to her. 

Think of the 600,000 Italian prisoners in 
Russia who never came back to their fami- 
lies. What has become of them? 

Think, instead, of all the Italians, think 
about us who from the far-away America 
send you this brotherly appeal for the well- 
being of our country. 

Finally think with respect of America, 
mother of democracy; think about this con- 
tinent which Columbus discovered, and 
which Italians have accepted with enthusi- 
asm. America is always ready to receive the 
needy people. America is the motherland 
of all the people and as such she is the 
mother of Italians. 

Communism is not suited for Italy. 

Italy, being small in territory, and poor 
in natural resources, is forced to turn t 
other nations for help. In voting for com- 
munism, you will be voting not that Italy 
be free, but that Russia be her dictator, your 
owner, and you her slaves, 

Be careful in choosing. There is an Amer- 
ica for you, protector of free people, a land 
in which equality is better organized than 
in any other part of the world. America 
has helped Italy; she has helped her when 
the impact of the war left her destitute and 
destroyed. 

America has done so much that people of 
Italy might smile again after bitter tears. 
Don’t act in such a way that America can 
be sorry for what she has done and plans 
to do for Italy. We speak in this manner 
because we are sure of what we are saying 
because we live under the Stars and Stripes 
and American democracy. 

Listen to us, people of Valguarnera. It is 
we, those who in this prosperous continent 
have found liberty and well-being; it is we 
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who have struggled in order that people of 
America might recognize what Italy has con- 
tributed to the world. The time has arrived 
when all these years of sacrifices are in dan- 
ger of being lost. If you vote against 
America, you will be voting against us, who 
are part of you. 

America wishes Europe to be free, strong, 
united under the same ideals of well-being, 
peace, and love. The world which has come 
out of the recent war is looking with trepida- 
tion to the 18th of April which will spell the 
beginning of peace or war. 

There is something, however, which is 
more potent than our words and even our 
thoughts: It is the light which upon the 
world radiates from Rome, our Eternal City, 
which God blessed, and where Christianity 
flourished. 

Listen to us, people of Valguarnera. 

Long life for Italy! 





Public Servants Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the statement issued 
by the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, AFL, 
setting up Public Servants Week and the 
endorsement of the idea as voiced by 
Spencer Miller, Jr., highway commis- 
sioner of New Jersey. 

I believe that all Members of Congress 
have an interest, as public servants, in 
this program for improving the stand- 
ards of public service. This is an ex- 
pression of the workings of American 
Gemocracy and a formal recognition of 
public responsibility by a union of work- 
ers which merits wide recognition by the 
people of the United States. 

The statements follow: 

PUBLIC SERVANTS WEEK 
STATEMENT OF ARNOLD S. ZANDER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, COUNTY, 

AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, AFL 


Public Servants Week was approved today 
by the board of the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 
AFL, meeting at its headquarters here, for 
the purpose of focusing public attention on 
ways and means of providing better and more 
efficient service to the public by State, 
county, and municipal employees. The week 
tentatively chosen for 1948 begins Monday, 
June 7. 

The federation will invite other interested 
groups in the United States and Canada to 
cooperate in making Public Servants Week 
a success. Days will be set aside for special 
Services, such as safety and law enforcement, 
education, sanitation, conservation, public 
works, and health and welfare. Every pub- 
lic employee will be given a place of honor 
and an opportunity to demonstrate his work. 

Among the objectives of the federation in 
establishing a Public Servants Week are: 

1. Serving the public better. 

2. Saving money for the taxpayers through 
increased productivity. 

8. Recognizing merit and fitness in public 
employment. 

; 4. Achieving reforms in public adminis- 
ration, 

It is also a belief of the A. F.S. C. and M. E. 
that better public understanding of the work 
done by public employees will lead to greater 


cooperation by the public in crime preven- 
tion, in sanitation programs, in fire preven- 
tion, in conservation, in public-school edu- 
cational advancement, and in all other en- 
deavors of public employees to make the com- 
munities in which they work better places in 
which to live. 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER MILLER, JR., NEW JERSEY 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER 


Public service is a public trust. So runs 
an ancient maxim. The trust is discharged 
when those who are elected to public office 
serve the public without thought of self and 
place the public welfare above one’s personal 
welfare. But public service is no less a ca- 
reer and a trust to the millions of public 
servants throughout the land who by ex- 
amination and appointment constitute our 
civil service. They are the men and women 
who make our democratic institutions work 
and serve the public welfare. 

I regard the idea of Public Servants Week, 
as conceived by the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
AFL, as typifying the workings of Ameri- 
can democracy. The program of this fed- 
eration of civil servants provides for better 
understanding by all citizens of the prob- 
lems and operations of State, county, and 
municipal government. I believe that all 
public officials as they come to know the pur- 
pose of this program will give it their sup- 
port. Every citizen, who is benefiting from 
increasing betterment of public services, 
should take advantage of this opportunity 
to encourage their public employees to give 
even better service and to weigh carefully 
and fairly the question of how much com- 
pensation is required to make the public 
employee a respected and respectable mem- 
ber of the community which he serves. 





Midway Airport, Dallas, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas Times-Herald: 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT IGNORE WAY FEDERAL 
MONEY IS SPENT 

On the Senate subcommittee which heard 
the Dallas protest against the Midway Air- 
port, and which has voted nevertheless to 
approve the CAA plans for this project, are 
several Senators who appear to think Con- 
gress should not disapprove any plans of the 
administrative agency. 

These Senators seem to be under the im- 
pression that when the CAA plans an airport, 
Congress should merely vote the money with- 
out even glancing at the plans. In short, 
they would simply give the administrative 
agency a blank check. 

However, this theory that Congress should 
not interfere with CAA plans does not square 
with the law under which the agency was 
created, 

In section 8 of this law there is language 
which says that when the CAA submits re- 
quests for class A airports and larger, “the 
Administrator may consider such appropria- 
tions as granting the authority requested, 
unless a contrary intent shall have been 
manifested by the Congress by law or by con- 
current resolution, and no such grants shall 
be made unless authorized.” 

In short, the law gives Congress the right 
to disapprove plans for class 4 or larger air- 
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ports. And the proposed Midway project is 
several points above class 4 as planned by the 
CAA. Apparently, this is recognized by some 
of the Senators, for one of them has been 
quoted as saying that the law should be 
amended to give the CAA more freedom. 

The House of Representatives has acted as 
the law specifies. It checked the plans for the 
proposed Midway Airport and cut out of the 
bill the appropriation of $11,000,000 in Fed- 
eral money for the project. The same thing 
can be done by the Senate, which now has 
the omnibus under consideration. 

As far as the suggestion that the law should 
be amended is concerned, one might well 
raise this question: Would it be right for 
Congress to give any spending agency abso- 
lute freedom to spend money as it sees fit? 
The money comes out cf the pockets of the 
people. It is the duty of Congress to see that 
public money is spent wisely and economi- 
cally. 

The CAA is an administrative and planning 
agency. It has technicians. But even experts 
can make mistakes. After all, its technicians 
are only human. Congress should not take 
them to be infallible. Congress should keep 
its hands on the purse strings. The law is 
plain enough. The report of the subcommit- 
tee is not binding upon the Senate as a whole. 





Address of Hon. John A. O’Donnell, of the 


Philippine War Damage Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address given 
by Commissioner John A. O’Donnell, of 
the United States Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission, at the commencement 
exercises of Southern College, Cebu City, 
Philippines, on Sunday, April 18: 


President Jereza, distinguished faculty 
members, honored graduates, students, and 
guests, it gives me the utmost pleasure to 
address you on this occasion. It is a tribute, 
I can assure you, which I will long cherish. 

I have had the privilege of traveling ex- 
tensively in my own country and elsewhere. 
In no land have I witnessed a more com- 
mendable desire for education and learning 
than exists in your Republic. When one ob- 
serves Children and young people here at- 
tending classes in the open air, because no 
other schools exist, when one sees them 
journeying long distances in all kinds of 
weather, under all types of conditions, to 
receive the teachings of their elders, he must 
indeed be proud and, yes, somewhat humble, 
at their desire to reach the fountains of 
knowledge. 

Your college, founded some 21 years ago by 
your present president and director, Agustin 
Jereza, is one of the most notable of its kind 
in the Philippines. Your faculty members 
are able and eminent educators. Your grad- 
uates have achieved private and public 
success. 

The courses offered here are varied and 
provide a wide range of study. Personally, 


I am somewhat prejudiced in favor of law, to 
say the least, having studied many a musty 
tome and briefed seemingly innumerable 
cases to prepare for my admittance to vari- 
ous bars in my own land. I am proud of the 
fact that members of the legal profession in 
the United States had much to do with 
shaping its destiny and instill in it the prin- 


ciples of democracy for which those who 
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have followed and those who are to come 
seek everlasting endurance. These included 
Jefierson, John Adams, James Madison, Web- 
Clay, John Marshall, and Lincoln, to 
name afew. James Monroe, Franklin, Ham- 
ilton, and John Quincy Adams were skilled in 
foreign service. William Henry Harrison 
studied medicine and in those days physi- 
cians prepared their own pharmaceuticals. 
John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and Wood- 
row Wilson were educators. George Wash- 
ington, himself, not only was a farmer, a 
soldier and a statesman, but in his youth 
studied civil engineering and helped to sur- 
vey great tracts in some of the then almost 
unexplored areas of the Colonial territory. 

Men of similar educations have taken part 
in the molding of many nations. They have 
done so in yours. I am convinced that many 
of you will make your own contributions to 
the welfare and development of your own 
Republic. 

This day, April 18, 1948, will always hold 
great significance for you members of the 
graduating class, who have achieved honor 
lor youyselves and credit for your school. 
It will be the date that marks your entrance 
into new fields of endeavor. But I would like 
to remind you that April, itself, has been of 
great and grave significance to multitudes of 
men and women throughout history. 

On April 19, 1775, were fought the battles 
of Lexington and Concord, the first major 
encounters of the American Revolution. 
George Washington was inaugurated the first 
President of the United States on April 30, 
1789. Fort Sumter, S. C., was fired on in 
April 1861, blowing the lid from the smol- 
dering powder keg of the United States Civil 
War. So, too, did that same Civil War end in 
a month of April. Lee surrendered on April 
9, 1865. Abraham Lincoln, the great Ameri- 
can emancipator, was shot on April 14, 1865, 
and died on the following day, a martyr to his 
beliefs in the rights of free men. 

The United States broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain in April 1898 and war was 
deciared in the same month. On April 6, 
1917, the United States declared a state of 
war existed with Germany in World War I, 
that ghastly episode in history which was 
surpassed in horror only by the Second World 
War. In that latter era of devastation only 
too mahy of you Know and remember with 
somberness and sorrow that Cebu fell to the 
invader on April 8, 1942, and on the following 
day the tragic remnants of the heroes of 
Bataan laid down their arms. 

These are only some of the historic events 
which have affected your country, mine, and 
others in the month of April. I recite them 
to you because today, in April 1948, men again 
talk of war and throughout the world un- 
certainty of the future prevails. The scien- 
tists of more than one nation appear to be 
pitted against each other in a race toward 
calamity. Political leaders and military 
forces of some countries seem determined to 
plot aggression even though their actions 
may cause the most horrible disaster that 
has ever. been known. It is my belief tha 
their actions are predicated on fear which 
in itself is based on lack of knowledge and 
understanding. 

My country has sought peace. It has 
ught to relieve the suffering of many peo- 
les. It believes in freedom from fear, free- 
m from want, and freedom from oppres- 
It continues to seek them and to be- 
in them. EutIcan assure you that the 
of the voice of that great American 
triot who, in a day of long ago, cried, “Give 
e liberty or give me death,” still resounds 
roughout the land. We cannot and will 
yt tolerate aggression. 

In these days when strife may seem immi- 
nent, and of that no one can be certain, it 
‘ ; only fitting that we should remind 

lves of the unusually friendly relations 
1ve existed between your country and 
nine for nearly half a hundred years. In 
particular I would like to point out some 
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of the reasons why I am in the Philippines 
today and thus have an opportunity to be 
present at this ceremony. 

In the days of its stewardship of the Philip- 
pines, the United States never intended to 
assume the role of a conquering power. From 
the time that it took control it endeavored 
to take steps to return that control to a 
people who for centuries had demonstrated 
their own love of liberty and freedom. 

Finally, on July 4, 1946, the freedom that 
liberty-loving Filipinos had so long sought 
was granted and the independent Republic 
of the Philippines became an actuality. Be- 
fore this action, howeyer, the United States 
took another step in your behalf and this was 
the adoption of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act. 

This act, unique in the annals of history, 
was predicated on two major fundamentals. 
‘The first of these was that for half a century 
friendly relations had existed between our 
countries and that during the sordid years 
of the Japanese occupation you had con- 
tinued your hope and your friendship, had 
aided our civilians and military forces, and, 
as part of your suffering, had fought and died 
with us. The second reason was that be- 
cause of your friendship and loyalty we 
wished to assist you in overcoming the finan- 
cial Gevastation of the war and help you to 
get started on the road to economic recovery. 

So it was that the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act was adopted as a manifestation of 
good will. This act created the United 
States-Philippine War Damage Commission, 
and I am one of its three members. 

I am sure that you know that the act pro- 
vides for the payment of 800,000,0(0 pesos for 
private damages and losses resuiting from 
some of the perils of World War II, such as 
enemy action, enemy attack, Allied action, 
and looting or other civil disorder growing 
out of the other specified perils of war. It 
makes no provision for the payment of com- 
pensation for loss of life or limb and, except 
under certain circumstances, excludes prop- 
erties which might be classed as luxuries. 

In general, only Filipinos and Americans 
who were resident here are eligible for pay- 
ment. Certain friendly alien residents are 
also included, but their number is small. 
Enemy aliens and persons found guilty of 
treason, collaboration, or other acts of dis- 
loyalty are barred. 

All losses for which damage is claimed must 
have occurred between December 7, 1941, and 
October 1, 1945. All claimants must be able 
to show evidence of some interest of owner- 
ship. 

There are many ramifications of the act— 
many details—on which I will not dwell. 
The time for filing claims ended midnight 
February 29, 1948, 1 year after the original 
filing date of March 1, 1947. Only an act of 
Congress could have extended this filing 
period as it was established by the Congress 
in the Rehabilitation Act. 

The Commission has received approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 claims for private war dam- 
ages. Claimants who submitted them value 
their losses at nearly 2,500,000,000 pesos. 
Obviously the 800,000,000 pesos authorized by 
Congress will not be sufficient to pay all ap- 
proved claims in full. 

The act provides that we must make pro- 
vision for payment in full of all claims ap- 
proved for 1,000 pesos or less and for a pay- 
ment of 1,000 pesos on claims approved for 
greater amounts, before we can make larger 
payments. It is too early to predict what 
additional payments can be made. My col- 
leagues and I can only hope that they will 
be substantial enough to materially aid in 
the rehabilitation of industry, agriculture, 
and business because we are well aware of 
the necessity of such rehabilitation. 

To date we have made full or partial pay- 
ments on about 53,000 claims in the amount 
of almost 17,000,000 pesos. 

In addition to funds authorized for com- 
pensation for private war losses, the act con- 
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tains an authorization for 240,000,000 pesos 
for restoration and improvement of public 
property and essential public services. oO; 
this amount 114,000,000 pesos will be allo- 
cated to the War Damage Commission. 

The allocation for the War Damage Com- 
mission, in agreement with the Philippine 
Government, will be divided on a Priority 
basis so as to provide for a 92-percent res- 
toration of hospitals, nearly 60 percent of 
waterworks and irrigation systems, 36 percent 
of schools, 34 percent of national govern. 
ment buildings, and 18 percent of govern- 
ment corporations. 

Thus far the Commission has made awards 
totaling almost 44,000,000 pesos on some 300 
public projects. Here in the city of Ceby 
awards of nearly 110,000 pesos have been 
granted. Additional awards for Cebu Proy- 
ince total nearly 1,500,000 pesos. Work is 
getting under way on several vital projects, 
including the Provincial Capitol Building, the 
Southern Islands Hospital, the University of 
the Philippines, Cebu Quarantine Station, 
the Cebu School of Arts and Trades, the 
Cebu Maternity House, the City Interme- 
diate School, the Zapatera Elementary 
School, and many other schools and other 
projects in the city and in the Province. 

To administer the Commission and to proc- 
ess the public and private claims is an enor- 
mous task as you can well imagine. All of 
our work, including the processing and ad- 
judicating of private and public claims as 
well as the settlement of appeals and the 
winding up of our affairs, must be completed 
by April 30, 1951, as provided by the Re- 
habilitation Act. 

When the enormity of our work is compre- 
hended, it becomes apparent that the size of 
our staff, the vast majority of which is op- 
erating in the Philippines, is small. There 
are approximately 850 employees, of whom 
more than five-sixths are Filipinos and the 
rest Americans. They have come from many 
fields of endeavor. There are lawyers, en- 
gineers, people from trade and industry and 
commerce, We have former teachers and 
others from varied callings. It is my privi- 
lege to state unequivocally that they have 
performed their duties competently, loyally, 
and in a manner that has not only refiected 
credit on themselves but has been of im- 
measurable service to the Philippines and 
to the United States in its efforts here. 

To me the accomplishment of our Fili- 
pino and American members of the staff 
in working together has been but typical 
of the achievements of our two peoples on 
a much larger scale. These achievements 
are clearly indicative that nations can work 
and live together on a friendly basis as long 
as mutual understanding and interchange 
of knowledge which such understanding re- 
quires exist. 

In conclusion let me state that the ac- 
complishments of Philippine schools have 
been remarkable, but they are not encuch. 
Improvement of Philippine schools must con 
tinue. The havoc of the war certainly make 
this job more difficult. Money which could 
have been used to improve the universities 
and schools is now being used to rebuild 
bombed and fire-gutted buildings. 

In am happy to include among my good 
friends in the Philippines your secretary o! 
instruction, the Honorable Manuel Gallego, 
and Mrs. Pecson, chairman of the senate 
committee on education. I know from my 
conversations with them and from talking 
to other Filipino leaders that all are deter- 
mined to see that the schools are rebuilt 
and properly supported. 

As a member of the War Damage Com- 
mission, in cooperation with my colleaguss, 
I am indeed very happy to be a party to 
such a worthy undertaking. We are all in 
agreement that the road to a good educa- 
tion in the Republic of the Philippines must 
be made an easy one to travel for all Fili- 
pinos 
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To you who are being graduated, and to 
you who will some day graduate, I say that 
it is my fervent hope that no men or groups 
of men lurking behind the iron curtain of 
unreason and unenlightenment can ever set 
into action forces which may dim the light 
of learning. It is my hope that you will be 
able to go forward in your own fields of en- 
deavor, spreading your education for the 
benefit of others in a world in which those 
who have gained the greater knowledge will 
forever seek a better peace. 





This Can Happen to Any State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I bring to 
the attention of the Members the text 
of a pamphlet just published under au- 
thority of the State of California, set- 
ting forth the facts regarding the so- 
called tidelands legislation which should 
be before the Congress in the near fu- 
ture. I hope that the facts here pub- 
lished will serve to dispel some of the in- 
correct and inaccurate barrage now he- 
ing loosed against this proposed legisla- 
tion in some quarters: 


WHAT THE TIDELANDs IssuE Is ALL ABOUT 


(By Fred N. Howser, attorney general of 
California) 


WHAT HAPPENED IN CALIFORNIA 


On the morning of June 23, 1947, over 
9,000,000 Californians awoke to discover that 
a 3-mile wide State-owned submerged area 
extending 1,200 miles had been clipped from 
their coast line. After that date this vast 
area would be under new management—the 
Federal Government. Thereafter they 
would be trespassers within that area which 
had been recognized as belonging to Cali- 
fornia since its admission to the Union in 
1850. 

On and after that morning of June 23, 
1947, the Federal Government, and not Cali- 
fornia, would have dominion over and para- 
mount rights in that twelve-hundred-mile 
marginal belt and all of the natural resources 
contained in it. This is fantastic, but true. 
This virtual Federal annexation was not ac- 
complished by congressional action. It was 
accomplished by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in U. S. v. California, 
in June 1947, 


IT CAN HAPPEN IN OTHER STATES 


The unique concept of law stated in that 
decision is such a startling departure from 
all formerly expressed legal doctrines that 
the decision has caused grave concern 
throughout the country. What happened 
in California can happen to every State in 
the Union. The United States Department 
of Justice has filed notice that similar ac- 
tions will be field against other States. 

LEGAL RULING CAUSES CONSTERNATION 

The Supreme Court ruled that the Federal 
Government has paramount rights in such 
submerged lands for the purposes of national 
defense and international relations. As an 
incident to the exercise of such power the 
Federal Government under the decision had 
the right to take all the natural resources 
existing in that submerged belt. This is the 
first declaration that in the delegation of its 
powers under the Constitution there was a 
cession of property. By so disposing of the 
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former long-standing principle that title to 
such submerged lands was vested in the 
States, title to inland waterways, reclaimed 
lands, ports and harbors, and natural re- 
sources in all the other States is similarly and 
gravely challenged. 


TITLES HAVE BELONGED TO THE STATES 


Title to all lands under navigable waters 
and reclaimed lands has been vested in the 
States under established law since the Thir- 
teen Original States proclaimed their inde- 
pendence from the British Crown in 1776. 
Under English common law, title to all such 
lands vested in the crown. On July 4, 1776, 
the crown’s titles passed into the hands of 
the people, not of the United States, for at 
that time there was no Federal Union, but 
into the hands of the people of each of the 
Original Thirteen States. Later, with the 
adoption of the Constitution and the forma- 
tion of the Federal Union, certain rights were 
conveyed by the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but not title to these submerged 
or reclaimed lands. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY YEARS OF HISTORY 
BACKS STATES’ CLAIMS 


Fifty-two decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court have upheld these titles. 
Many of them have ruled that new States 
admitted on an equal basis with the original 
States acquired identical rights to the sub- 
merged lands. For 170 years the United 
States Government, Congress, and various 
governmental branches have recognized that 
title, to the degree that when the Federal 
Government wished to construct installations 
on or over these lands, it first acquired title 
to the land from the State concerned. For 
170 years the States have been granting title 
and other rights to these lands to municipali- 
ties, individuals, or corporations or other 
business, education, charitable, or other en- 
tities. 

DISASTER TO STATES 


Many of our large cities are partially built 
on filled tidelands which are held by the 
present occupancy under grants of the State 
or by virtue of State laws. An attack on 
State titles is necessarily an attack on the 
title of all grantees and lessees of the State. 
All tide and submerged lands, filled and un- 
filled, and all lands under inland navigable 
waters are held by the State by virtue of the 
same legal principle, namely, by sovereign 
rights of the State. 


THE PRESENT LEGISLATION THE ONLY RELIEF 
FROM CHAOS 


S. 1988 and H. R. 5992 are not an attempt 
on the part of the States to take something 
away from the Federal Government. They 
are merely to protect and clear the titles of 
property over which the States have always 
exercised full and complete control and own- 
ership since the founding of the Union. 


WHO OWNS WHAT? MORE CHAOS 


The Supreme Court decision, while declar- 
ing title did not vest with the State, rejected 
providing ownership by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a legal hybrid. It poses the 
legal question, “Button, button, who’s got 
the button,” but gives no sound answer. 
Congress, and only Congress, can give the 
answer as to where title should he. 


GRAVE THREAT TO PROPERTY RIGHTS 


If the Federal Government can seize 1 
square foot of tide or submerged lands in 
any State and maintain its seizure, it will be 
the official duty of the Federal officer every- 
where to complete the conquest of like lands 
in all States. The Government’s action has 
affected title to facilities in every port in 
the land; in railroad terminals and rights-of- 
way, municipal airports, power, and indus- 
trial developments, mineral rights and leases, 
stores, offices, and schools, and the homes of 
thousands of Americans in scores of com- 
munities. For example: 


Half of the city of Boston, including nearly 
all of the Back Bay area, the South and North 
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Stations, and railroad rights-of-way leading 
to them, and millions of dollars of other 
property are on such filled-in land today. 

Chicago’s richest area, the famous Gold 
Coast, includes such structures as the Drake 
Hotel, the downtown campus of Northwest- 
ern University, on filled-in lands with titles 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars, traced 
back to the State of Illinois. 


PANDEMONIUM TO PROPERTY RIGHTS 


New York’s vast harbor, through which 
the commerce of the world moves, depends 
on docks and piers which rise out of the 
Hudson or East Rivers, or New York Bay, built 
on grants made by the State to the New York 
Port Authority or to firms or individuals. 

Much of the financial district of San 
Francisco, with its towering skyscrapers, is 
built on filled-in land. Title to this land 
is now thrown in doubt. 

Much of the great harbor development of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach rests on land 
filled in from the Pacific Ocean and title goes 
back to the State of California. The great 
shrimp industry of Louisiana and Florida, 
the oyster industry and other fisheries, de- 
pend upon rights to the ocean bottom 
granted by the States concerned. Mineral 
rights have been granted by the States to 
individuals and corporations on the basis of 
the States’ title to lands beneath the ocean 
and rivers—such rights as oil leases in 
southern California, Texas, and Louisiana. 
It is within the facts to say that scarce a rail- 
road bridge across a river, a tunnel under a 
river, a pier or dock at an American port 
does not rest upon land the title or lease for 
which came from a State. 


DECISION CAUSES NATION-WIDE ALARM 


The Federal Government makes claim that 
they have no intention of asserting Federal 
authority over inland waters and filled-in 
lands. An examination of the principle of 
law under which the tidelands are held will 
demonstrate the fallacy of such a claim. 


Each of the States owns its tide and sub- ~ 


merged lands by virtue of the principle of 
State sovereignty. The United States can- 
not successfully assert title to tidelands in 
any one State without destroying this prin- 
ciple. Title to lands beneath inland navi- 
gable waters, including lakes and rivers, is 
held by the State under the same legal prin- 
ciple as the tidelands. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of bonds have been issued to cover 
port developments on every coast. These 
bonds are held by banks, insurance firms, 
small investors, etc., and these investments 
stand now to become valueless because the 
municipalities or port authorities issuing 
them will no longer have valid title to the 
land on which their facilities stand, unless 
remedial legislation is passed. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling has inaugu- 
rated a chaos and confusion over these titles 
this country has never before seen. In- 
vestments of municipalities and States and 
thousands of individuals are seriously im- 
paired. Titles to these properties have been 
thrown into disruption and almost inextri- 
cable legal entanglements. 


OIL NOT ISSUE, ONLY A SMOKE SCREEN 


Stirred up by propaganda, sOme people 
might have the offhand opinion that this is 
essentially a controversy over oil. California 
is joined by 43 States in seeking corrective 
legislation, quitclaiming to the States title 
to submerged and reclaimed land. Only 
three States produce oil from tidelands. 
Even in California the State’s interest in 
tideland oil is secondary to its concern over 
its coast line and its ports anu harbors. Cali- 
fornia has 1,200 miles of coast line, of which 
not more than 15 miles contain oil wells. 
California has six major harbors. Title to 
the land is now seriously questioned by the 
Supreme Court decision, the total value of 
which, not including private investments, 
exceeds several hundred million dollars. The 
rentals from these harbors is three times as 
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much as the royalties received by the State 
from tideland oil. 

It must be kept in mind that the Supreme 
Court decision held that the Federal Govern- 
ment—not the State—had full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under the 8- 
mile belt of California, including oil. These 
resources, now signified as under Federal au- 
thority, include kelp, shrimp, fish, oysters, 
sponges, and so forth. 


OIL CONSERVATION BUG-A-BOO 


They who argue against the position of the 
States say that Federal ownership of these 
lands will result in oil conservation. Con- 
servation surely can be accomplished in dif- 
ferent legal ways than by confiscation of 
State property without compensation. 

The propaganda involving oil is merely a 
smoke screen by which the advocates of the 
Government's position have sought to cloud 
the issue. The real issue is the attack on the 
principle of State sovereignty under which 
all States from the beginning have held all 
lands beneath navigable waters. No other 
reason could have induced able and respon- 
sible attorneys for the non-oil States and 
the great portion of the Nation’s attorneys 
general of California’s sister States to take 
the firm position that their property and 
that of other States is threatened and that 
the pending legislation is essential to the 
welfare of the people they represent. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS 


In view of the implications of the Cali- 
fornia decision, it is strongly believed that 
Congress should pass the present legislation 
before it, which recognizes and establishes 
State ownership of lands beneath navigable 
waters. Congress has consistently followed 
a policy for over 100 years of not asserting 
ownership in the tide or submerged lands 
underlying either the marginal sea or the 
so-called inland waters. This policy has 
been confirmed by affirmative action on the 
part of Congress on a number of occasions. 
This policy of Congress has been recognized 
by the Supreme Court and other courts in 
innumerable decisions. Congress on two 
recent occasions has refused to change or 
alter that policy upon being requested by 
certain officers of the executive department 
todoso. In 1938 and 1939 Congress rejected 
proposed joint resolutions presented to it 
whereby the ownership of the coastal waters 
of California and other coastal States would 
have been asserted on behalf of the United 
States. In 1946 the- Senate and House of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress both passed a 
joint resolution quitclaiming to the States 
all lands below high water mark underlying 
all navigable waters within State boundaries 
except only those the United States had 
acquired by purchase, condemnation, or do- 
nation. While the President vetoed this 
joint resolution on August 1, 1946, its passage 
by both branches of Congress evidenced the 
continued adherence to this policy by Con- 
gress. 

FEDERAL RIGHTS RECOGNIZED 

The proposed legislation will not impair 
or interfere with the exercise by the Federal 
Government of its constitutional powers in 
relation to these submerged lands and navi- 
gable waters, and to the control and regula- 
tion of commerce, navigation, national de- 
fense, and international affairs. 

" California expresses grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the indefatigable assistance it has 
had in opposing Federal encroachment in 
the tidelands case. An attack on the sover- 
eignty of California is in turn an attack on 
the sovereignty of any State. I therefore 
wish to express our indebtedness for the 
indispenable assistance received in present- 
ing the California position, to the Confer- 
ence of Governors; Port and Harbor Authori- 
ties throughout the country; the National 
Association of Attorneys General; civic and 
professional groups; public officials and 
private citizens everywhere who see in the 


Government’s present action the gravest 
kind of a threat to harmonious Federal-State 
relations. 

Aprit 5, 1948. 





John L. Lewis and the Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
broadcast by George E. Reedy: 


John L. Lewis has finally hollered “uncle” 
after one of the most crippling strikes in 
American history. He has ordered his miners 
to return to work. In fact, he has practically 
pleaded with them to go back and start 
digging coal. 

It is fortunate for the Nation that Mr. 
Lewis arrived at this decision. Sooner or 
later he would have had to make it, any- 
way. He could not hold out against his 
Government forever. But he could have 
wrought almost “irreparable” damage. 

Had he continued to play the part of a 
stubborn mule, he could have brought this 
country close to a miniature civil war. It 
would have been conflict that would have 
profited no one, but which would have 
weakened this country drastically. 

By deciding to back down now, Lewis has 
avoided the full consequences of his ir- 
responsible actions. His union is intact, 
and the Government still retains its prestige. 
But losses have been suffered by everyone 
involved in the whole affair. 

The heaviest individual losses have been 
sustained by the miners themselves. In the 
first place, they have lost an average of $300 
per man in wages. This is a heavy blow in 
these days of high costs of living. 

In the second place, the miners have suf- 
fered, collectively, as a union. Had they re- 
mained at work, their welfare fund would 
have increased by about $5,000,000. Now 
they have lost that money and can never 
get it back. 

Furthermore, a heavy blow has been struck 
at the prestige of organized labor. The pub- 
lic, whether rightly or wrongly, believes that 
Lewis acted irresponsibly. The resentment 
against his activity will probably affect every 
union in America. 

The operators, of course, have lost heavily 
on their capital investment. All of the coal 
that would have been mined—had the miners 
stayed on their job—could have been sold at 
premium prices. The profits would have 
been tremendous. 

These effects are sufficiently appalling 
when considered alone. But, unfortunately, 
the damage was not confined to the miners 
and the operators. Had that been the case, 
the Government would have been content 
to let them slug it out to a decision. 

It is difficult to think of an industry in 
America that was untouched by the coal 
strike. The most dramatic reactions, how- 
ever, were in the steel and automobile plants. 
Both were forced to cut their prcduction 
drastically. 

This, in turn, reached out to other in- 
dustries. Steel is the lifeblood of American 
manufacturing. Without it the large ma- 
jority of our plants must close their gates. 
It is the basic material desperately needed 
by practically all our production lines. 

It is a double calamity that the coal strike 
should have occurred at this time. It 
clashed headlong with two important na- 
tional commitments. One is to supply the 
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democracies of the world with the gocds 
they need to get back on their feet. The 
other is to rearm our country against ag- 
gression. 

Both of these objectives have suffered 
severe set-backs. To attain them we must 
have coal, we must have steel, and we must 
be able to produce. We cannot bolster up 
European economy or prepare adequate de- 
fenses for the United States just by appro- 
priating money and making promises. 

The damage can still be repaired. It will 
be repaired if the miners go back to work 
today, as they probably will. But the whole 
affair has raised a serious question as to 
how far one man can be permitted to cripple 
the Nation’s e¢onomy. 





New York City Invites Members of Con- 
gress for a Week-End Tour April 30, 
May 1 and 2. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, together with their 
immediate families, are invited to visit 
New York City the week end of April 30, 
May 1, and May 2. 

Our hosts for the occasion will include 
Mr. Hugo E. Rogers, president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, and the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York City. They have prepared a pro- 
gram of entertainment involving an ex- 
penditure of some $30,000. 

I am inserting, for the benefit of the 
Members of both branches of Congress, 
a schedule of events for the congressional 
tour: 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS FOR JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
Tour or New YorK City UNDER THE AUS- 
PICES OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF New YorK, INC., IN COOPERATION 
WITH PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF MAN- 
HATTAN Huco E. ROGERS ON BEHALF OF 
MANHATTAN’S GOLDEN JUBILEE COMMITTEE 

FRIDAY, APRIL 30 

1 p. m.: Leave Washington. 

5 p. m,: Arrive Pennsylvania Station; pro- 
ceed to hotels. 

6 p. m.: Leave for Rockefeller Center. 

6:15 p. m.: Buffet supper at the Rainbow 
Room, Rockefeller Center. 

7:30 p.m.: Assemble in Studio 8-H, Rocke- 
feller Center. Welcome, businessman; greet- 
ing, Borough President Rogers. 

8 p. m.: Guests of Cities Service radio pro- 
gram, Highways in Melody, Station WNBC 

8:45 p. m.: Leave Station WNBC by busses 
to visit the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to see the overseas switchboard in opera- 
tion with all foreign countries. 

9:15 p. m.: Busses return delegation to Ho- 
tel New Yorker. 


SATURDAY, MAY 1 


8 a. m.: Leave hotels for Forty-second 
Street and Hudson River to board Sandy 
Hook. 

8:30 a. m.: Breakfast on board the Sandy 
Hook and trip around Manhattan, with music 
and guides to point out items of interest 
over the loud speaker. Through courtesy of 
the Port of New York Authority. 

10:45 a. m.: Dock at Pier 9, Old Slip, East 
River, party will proceed to— 
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11 a. m.: New York Stock Exchange. Joint 
delegation will be received by members of 
the exchange. Welcome, Emil Schram, pres- 
ident. 

12 noon: Leave for city hall. 

12:15 p. m.: Reception at city hall with 
Sanitation Band and Police and Firemen’s 
Glee Clubs. Welcome, Mayor William 
O'Dwyer, Borough President Hugo E. Rogers. 
(Broadcast time may be available.) 

12:45 p. m.: Leave for Waldorf-Astoria 

otel. 

" 1 p. m.: Reception and luncheon at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel as guests of Station 
WCBS. Greetings, official of Station WCBS, 
businessman. Style show to be televised from 
the stage of the ballroom by Station WCBS 
with seats available at rear of ballroom to 
watch reception. 

3 p.m.: Leave for bus tour, with guides, of 
New York City and points of scenic, historic, 
cultural, and educational interest. 

5:15 p. m.: Busses return to Hotel New 
Yorker. 

7 p. m.: Reception at Hotel Astor by the 
president of the Commerce and Industry 
Association and the president of the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

7:30 p. m.: Official dinner at Hotel Astor 
Roof under auspices of Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Inc., in co- 
operation with the president of the Borough 
of Manhattan. Presiding, an officer of Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York, 
Inc. Introduction, Robert Christenberry, 
president, Hotel Astor. Welcome, city official. 

9 p. m.: Entertainment, to be arranged by 
president of Hotel Astor, Robert Christen- 
berry, and Robert D. Howard, banquet man- 
ager. 

SUNDAY, MAY 2 

9 a. m.: Leave Hotel New Yorker by bus for 
tour of United States Military Academy at 
West Point. 

11 a. m.: Attend chapel service at Military 
Academy. 

12:30 p. m.: Buffet luncheon. Greeting, 
Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Superin- 
tendent of United States Military Academy. 

1:30 p. m.: Tour of Academy and Stewart 
Field. 

2 p. m.: Leave West Point by busses for 
New York City. 

5:30 p. m.: Board train to Washington, D.C. 

9 p. m.: Arrive in Washington, D. C. 

Each member of the party will have a 
lapel identification. 

Bus service will be arranged for the full 
tour. 

Because of the limited capacity of the 
rooms for luncheon and dinner, the joint 
congressional party will not exceed 500, in- 
cluding the Members of Congress and the 
Senate, their wives and families. 

All events are in business clothes. No black 
tie or evening gowns. Travel light and come 
prepared to see New York and West Point 
and really enjoy yourself. 

Arrangements under direction of Thomas 
Jefferson Miley, executive vice president, 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc. 


It is evident from the above schedule 
that every effort has been made to make 
our visit to New York a pleasant and 
memorable occasion. All the big names 
in the theatrical world will have a part 
in the program. Washington’s own 
Arthur Godfrey will act as master of 
ceremonies. 

Our hosts in New York must know im- 
meciately the number in the congres- 
sional party so that necessary hotel 
reservations may be made at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

If you and your family plan on taking 
this gala trip to New York, please call my 
Office, extension 366, immediately, and 
make your reservations, 
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Defiance of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Miss., 
for April 19, 1948: 


IT HAS ALL THE MARKINGS OF ANOTHER 
COMMUNIST PLAN 

We regret to read, but are not particularly 
worried about the following Associated Press 
report from New York: 

“Bayard Rustin, race relations secretary of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a pacifist 
organization, said last night he will organize 
Nation-wide groups to resist Jim Crow 
everywhere. 

“‘T serve notice to the Government that 
to the extent of my resources, I shall assist 
in the organization of disciplined groups 
across the Nation to advise resistance and to 
provide spiritual, financial, and legal aid to 
the resisters.’ ” 

We regret to read this, because such an 
organized effort to defy the law will ‘in- 
evitably increase racial friction, set back and 
handicap the work of enlightened leaders of 
both races in the South to continue gradu- 
ally solve the problem, and create new ani- 
mosity that will impose hardship upon and 
take economic opportunities from countless 
innocent Negroes. And the victims, the ones 
who will get into trouble if the program is 
carried out in Mississippi, will more likely 
be misled and credulous Negroes than the 
organizers who would probably remain in 
the background. 

Any such disciplined groups defying the 
law, however, would be handled by disciplined 
police and other law-enforcement officers, 
and we don’t doubt their ability to handie 
any situation that might arise. 

A Government investigation of Rustin’s 
and his organization’s affiliations, however, 
seems in order. The plan has all the marks 
of Moscow’s creation, and would serve the 
prime Communist objective of creating in- 
ternal disturbances in the United States 
while preventing the Nation’s rearmament. 








Mayor George W. Stanton, of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following excerpts 
from the remarks of Solomon Rosen- 
baum, master of ceremonies, at the mu- 
nicipal inauguration in the city of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., on January 5, 1948, in the 
city hall, Fitchburg, Mass., upon the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the Hon- 
orable George W. Stanton as mayor of 
that city: 

Ladies and gentleman, we now reach the 
zenith of these inauguration ceremonies— 
the administration of the oath of office to 
the mayor-elect of the city of Fitchburg, the 
Honorable George W. Stanton. 
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The gentleman who will administer the 
oath is very well known to all of us. He is 
a former mayor of this city, having served 
during the years 1908-9, and for many years 
has been, and still is, a distinguished member 
of the bench and bar. 

By the very strength of his own ability 
and perseverance, he has risen to the 
heights of his chosen profession, and has 
been recognized for his great legal erudition 
by having been appointed a member of our 
State judicial system and he is today the 
senior special justice of the Fitchburg 
district court. 

He has, for virtually half a century, been 
prominently identified with the public, civic, 
professional, fraternal, social, and philan- 
thropic life of our city. 

This community is indeed the richer and 
the better for his achievements, his sound 
judgment, and his wise counsel. 

As a slight token of the affection and 
esteem in which he is so widely held, and 
in testimony of our indebtedness to him 
for so very much, he has been requested to 
administer the solemn oath of office to our 
mayor-elect. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great privilege 
to introduce the Honorable M. Fred O'Con- 
nell. Judge O’Connell. 

(Administration of oath of office to Mayor- 
elect George W. Stanton by Judge O’Conneil, 
followed by prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause.) 





Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
Parade in Chicago as Palestine Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, this was 
the second great parade following the one 
in New York in which, according to the 
latest revised count, 60,000 veterans of 
World Wars I and II participated, and in 
which 250,000 citizens looked on and 
cheered. Another similar parade has 
now been held in Chicago. The Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States have 
been in the forefront of the fight against 
the betrayal of Palestine, and deservedly 
so. They believe in international justice, 
in the honoring of international commit- 
ments, solemnly arrived at, in a strong 
United Nations as a force for world peace, 
and in the implementation of the United 
Nations through an adequate security 
force. They have reiterated their will- 
ingness and ability to support with their 
membership and facilities a UN secu- 
rity force to implement Palestine parti- 
tion and stop the armed defiance of the 
United Nations by the Arab states sur- 
rounding Palestine. The following ad- 
dress delivered by Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, on the oc- 
casion of the Chicago parade, eloquently 
states the position of this great organiza- 
tion of which I am proud to be a member:* 

This is my first official appearance as 
your national commander in my own home 
city of Chicago. I am proud—very proud— 
that I have the privilege of being the leader 
of this great and fine American patriotic 
organization which, for more than 5 dec- 
ades, was an important instrument for true 
Americanism. When a group of Civil War 
veterans of the Jewish faith created our 
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great organization more than 50 years ago, 
we inherited a sacred trust to give our all 
to this great land of ours as a small token 
for the privilege of being free citizens of 
this greatest and freest nation on earth, 

I am particularly pleased see with us 
today His Excellency, the great Governor of 
our State, a fellow-veteran who, like all 
veterans, typifies what the American vet- 
eran organizations stand for—courageous 
leadership in public office; and because some 
of our leaders have failed us, we are assem- 
bled here today. I desire to express my per- 
sonal appreciation to all of you who have 
participated in this parade—and particularly 
to the Governor, who, by his presence, shares 
with you and me the conviction that we are 
fignting for a just cause. 

It was my privilege 2 weeks ago to lead a 
similar parade in New York which, in the 
face of the administration’s depressing rec- 
ord, came as a clear breath of air from the 
people themselves. Under our auspices, 
60,000 veterans of the recent wars marched 
in a great parade in New York City. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand crowded the re- 
viewing stand in the park to see and hear 
and to applaud, as Congressman JAVITs s0 
eloquently described it in his historic ad- 
dress last Monday on the floor of Congress. 
For almost 3 hours the marchers passed in 
review until they reached the old New York 
Madison Square Park, where distinguished 
leaders addressed them. Among them was 
Senator Brewster, of Maine, a Republican; 
Congressman HOLIFIELD, of California, a 
Democrat; and Deputy Mayor John J. Ben- 
nett, as representative of Mayor O’Dwyer, 
who, as you know, was ill, and that great, 
courageous leader, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver. 
Thirteen States were represented in that pa- 
rade, and our comrades from the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Spanish- 
American War, AMVETS and AVC, Cath- 
olic War Veterans, and others participated 
as units to demonstrate their sympathy and 
their devotion to the cause of justice for 
Palestine. The New York Times reported 
that among the marchers were “war-minded 
veterans, heads lifted proudly, who earned 
applause as they passed.” The police in- 
spector in charge said it was the biggest 
crowd ever in the park, according to the 
New York Times. This was the people’s an- 
swer—this was New York’s answer; and to- 
day, Chicago is giving its answer. 

The interest of the Jewish War Veterans 
in the establishment of an independent 
democratic Jewish state in Palestine is based 
on the primary interest of all American war 
veterans in the security and welfare of our 
country. Let no bigot or subversive agent 
get any comfort out of our New York or 
Chicago demonstrations. America’s welfare 
and America’s security will, at all times, re- 
main our main objective, and if we for a 
moment would feel that our own security 
is involved, we would be the first to abandon 
all parades and demonstrations for anything 
else but America’s security. The Commu- 
nists, both foreign and domestic, have been 
availing themselves of the Palestine crisis 
to “pose as a friend and defender of op- 
pressed minority peoples.” Neither you nor 
I will be fooled by such tactics. We have 
marched today for something more than 
justice to the heroic Jewish people in Pales- 
tine. We have marched together as living 
evidence that the American people are de- 
termined to retain their national honor and 
integrity. We have marched in the solemn 
recognition that to tolerate the death of a 
single defender of the Jewish community of 
Palestine is to compromise with every prin- 
ciple for which American veterans—what- 
ever their religious belief or national origin— 
have gladly and proudly defended from the 
time our Nation was born. 

Let us be perfectly clear as to what has 
been surrendered in our country’s retreat— 
however temporary that retreat may be— 
rom its first forthright and honorable po- 
sition with respect to the partition of Pales- 


tine. What has been conceded is that United 
Nations ballots can be nullified by the bullets 
of any state or group of states in the United 
Nations organization that finds itself out- 
voted, It was the failure to resist this kind 
cf veto power that murdered the League of 
Nations. And it is one of the prime assas- 
sins in the blood bath that followed that 
now leads the Arab hordes which assail the 
Jewish community of Palestine and make a 
mockery of a United Nations decree. 

International law itself is challenged as 
never before. On December 11, 1946, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
unanimously adopted a declaration against 
genocide—the extermination of entire hu- 
man groups through physical, biological, or 
cultural means. Today, April 19, 1948, the 
so-called Grand Mufti of Jerusalem—mirac- 
ulously delivered front the prisoners’ dock 
at Nuremberg after World War IIl—is com- 
mitting the crime of genocide against the 
Jewish community of Palestine. Nowhere 
in the world’s ministries has a voice been 
raised putting this cutthroat on notice that 
he may be held accountable under interna- 
tional law for his savage crimes against a 
people who fought among the ranks of the 
free nations of the world. Instead, he has 
heard only the rich, pear-shaped tones of 
appeasement. Let those who have poured 
mellow words of concession into the Mutfti’s 
ears ask themselves whether they are acces- 
sories to the crime. 

For us in America the basic issue in Pales- 
tine today is crystal clear. The proof of what 
I say is on this platform in this audience. 
We have come here today with a single pur- 
pose and a single loyalty. We cherish our 
country’s honor. We cherish its devotion te 
the cause of political and individual freedoms 
for all peoples and all nations. We ask no 
new or special privilege for the Jewish people 
of Palestine. We ask only that, in a time of 
international tension and unrest, our country 
stand fast by its traditional support for the 
just cause of a people who seek to secure 
themselves in a way of life akin to our own. 
For this principle, we Jewish War Veterans 
marched with our Catholic comrades of Irish 
descent in the days of Ireland’s heroic strug- 
gle against oppression and subjugation by 
the British, and no one would dare to chal- 
lenge the patriotism of the Irish-Americans 
on St. Patrick’s Day. We applauded and 
marched with them in the past, and for the 
same principle we marched with our fellow- 
veterans of Bohemian parentage before there 
came into being the nation of Czechoslovakia, 
and no one will dare to challenge the loyalty 
of the members of the Bohemian National 
Alliance who still today are hoping and pray- 
ing that the country of their ancestors will 
again become a free democracy. And no one 
will dare to challenge the patriotism of our 
gallant citizens of Polish descent who, under 
the auspices of the Polish National Alliance 
and the Polish War Veterans, marched for 
decades to arouse sympathy and justice for 
the homeland of their ancestors. And so 
down the line—Italian-Americans, Lithu- 
anian-Americans, German-Americans, Greek- 
Americans—all Americans in this great melt- 
ing pot of ours, a Nation of nations that is 
great and strong because we are all united 
in our love for our land. And as we marched 
with them in the past, ours was a single devo- 
tion then, and it is a single devotion today. 
Resistance to injustice is the duty of every 
American. Therefore, let no one Challenge 
our patriotism and allegiance; the record of 
our forefathers, our fathers, and our own in 
all the wars of this Nation is the best answer. 
It is the special obligation of Americans who 
have served our country in times of emer- 
gency. That is why the eloquent voice of the 
national commander of the American Legion, 
our great and good friend, James F, O'Neill, 
has been raised in behalf of prompt and ef- 
fective implementation of the United Nations 
partition decision, For this is an issue that 
asks of the American veteran no loyalty other 
than his devotion to American principles of 
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justice and fair consideration of the demo- 
cratic aspirations of a peace-loving people. 
American veterans—whatever their religious 
belief—can have only one primary allegiance. 
That is the allegiance to our country’s welfare 
and security. If we look clearly and honestly 
at what is happening in Palestine today we 
must be forced to only one conclusion. It is 
not the Jewish people of Palestine who have 
declared war on a decision of the United 
Nations. It is not the Jewish people of Pales- 
tine who are importing arms and ammuni- 
tion for aggressive war On their neighbors. 
It is not the Jewish people of Palestine who 
are being aided by mercenaries of other coun- 
tries in the reversal by force of a United 
Nations decree. 

When we talk of truce or of trusteeship, 
of any other device to restore peace to Pales- 
tine, let us remember that it is not the Jewish 
people of that country who have refused to 
comply with the decree of the United Nations. 
The violence and bloodshed in Palestine—the 
avowed intention to undermine and destroy 
the authority of the United Nations—is the 
crime of only one element of Palestine’s pop- 
ulation. It is the crime of the Arabs, and the 
instigator of that crime is the Grand Muiti. 
As American veterans, whose first concern is 
for the safety and stability of our own coun- 
try, we must be perfectly clear on this issue. 
The Mufti and his cohorts have been our 
enemies before. Their brigades fought 
against us and our allies in World War II. 
They bore arms against us in the days when 
the armies of Hitler and Mussolini had the 
advantage in preparation and manpower. 
Today they seek to blackmail us with threats 
of canceling oil concessions—concessions 
which are far more necessary to the Arabs 
than they are to the American people. 

Can we suppose that these ex-partners of 
nazism and fascism would spring eagerly to 
the support of the United States in the un- 
thinkable event that this country ever be- 
came involved in another war? On this score 
the record of the Jewish people of Palestine 
is clear and unassailable. Twice in this cen- 
tury they have given of their youth and 
labor to the armies of the free governments. 
With their individual labor and initiative, 
they have brought industry and agriculture, 
education, and the physical and social sci- 
ences to the Holy Land that had been per- 
mitted to wither and decay under Arab feu- 
dalism. Let us not be deceived by the cun- 
ning propaganda of the Arabs and their Brit- 
ish collaborators. There is no appetite 
among the Jews of Palestine for totalitarian 
nostrums, They have worked too hard for 
individual and political freedoms to substi- 
tute a fresh dictatorship for an age-old in- 
justice. It is to us in America that they look 
for guidance and support in their struggle 
for independence, just as other subjugated 
peoples have looked to us since we cast off 
our own shackles in 1776. If we fail them 
now, we will wreck the hopes of millions of 
others of every race and creed who now 
yearn for deliverance from political captiv- 
ity. Worse still, we will have failed the 
cause of our own security. For to risk the 
sacrifice of our honor and integrity is to risk 
the loss of valiant and proven allies. 

Senator BrEwsTer recently said that 
“* * * from the standpoint of our na- 
tional security, the oil reserves of the Mid- 
dle East are not worth a tinker’s dam. This 
is the testimony of every competent and re- 
sponsible military authority, in the event of 
any trouble,” the Senator stated, “the Amer- 
ican and British oil developments in the 
Middle East will simply serve the Soviet be- 
cause logistics plus American-built trans- 
portation insure possession by the Red Army 
of the oil wells of the Middle East. Sacri- 
ficing our honor in Palestine for the utterly 
unattainable oil of Arabia is not only dis- 
honorable—it is stupid.” We hope and pray 
there never will be another war. We also 
know that the pious Jew of Palestine who 
always was the ally of democracy will always 
remain the ally of any force that fights for 
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democracy and liberty. And while the 
Grand Mufti and his hordes fought against 
us, the Jewish Legion of Palestine fought 
heroically to make the victories of the Al- 
lies possible in the Middle East. We are 
therefore grateful that distinguished mem- 
pers of both parties in the United States 
Senate have taken the same position as Sen- 
ator BREwsTER and Senator Tart, who only 
last week in a telegram to me said, “I main- 
tain that a United Nations force to support 
partition is as practical as a United Nations 
to prevent partition.” The Jewish War Vet- 
erans recommended last year the implemen- 
tation of the United Nations decision by an 
international volunteer police force. We 
felt then, and we feel now, that it is not 
necessary to send a single American soldier 
to Palestine. An international police force 
will be sufficient to back partition until the 
Jewish militia is fully mobilized. Mean- 
while, the lifting of the outrageous embargo 
has been demanded and, in the words of 
Winston Churchill, “the Jews of Palestine 
ask only for the tools,” and when they ask 
for tools, that is all they ask—not subse- 
quent lend-lease, relief, or American troops. 
Just give them the tools and the Sons of 
Macabi will know how to fight an aggressor, 
the same aggressor they fought side by side 
with us in World War I and World War II. 

There is still time to stay a tragic re- 
enactment of Munich. There is still time to 
inscribe into the pages of our history a final 
and conclusive rejection of appeasement and 
surrender to illegality and aggression. We 
must redouble our effort to uphold demo- 
cratic processes and decisions so that we may 
see the achievement of a Palestine settlement 
based on justice and honor. We must end 
the embargo that has turned out to be the 
most effective weapon in the Mufti’s arsenal. 

This is the mission of all Americans. Upon 
its accomplishment depends our national 
integrity. Upon it rests one of the pillars of 
our national security. Upon it is pinned our 
hope that freedom-loving nations of the 
world will continue to look to us for leader- 
ship and support in the critical days ahead. 

I desire to thank you again, and especially 
your State commander, Colonel Hershenson, 
for this splendid and orderly demonstration 
of today. Let us, as veterans, return to our 
homes instilled with the conviction that we 
have exercised our rights as free citizens of 
this great Nation of ours; that we are ready 
at any time to again if need be, defend our 
way of life to the last man, and that, at all 
times, we will first, last, and always have 
only one interest, one philosophy, and one 
conviction—what is good and what is best for 
America. In that spirit we have marched 
today, and we will march again until we feel 
that justice has been done. We do not want 
to, nor can we, sit by unconcerned and 
apologize for the action of our misguided 
leaders who, by the stroke of a pen and a lit- 
tle caucus somewhere in Washington or New 
York, shattered the ancient dream of those 
last remnants and victims of Hitler—the last 
of 6,000,006 who were murdered and who were 
looking to America to make good its solemn 
pledge and promise to take them finally to 
their homeland, where they can become use- 
ful and decent citizens in a new democratic 
State amongst the great nations of the world. 
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Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 


insert in the Recorp a column by Mar- 
quis Childs which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Saturday, April 17. This 
article is entitled “Air-Line Subsidy 
Lobby,” and is as follows: 


AIR-LINE SUBSIDY LOBBY 
(By Marquis Childs) 


New nominations keep coming in for the 
Oscar for the year’s most high-powered 
lobbying. With reinforcements swelling the 
ranks of the pressure boys from day to day 
in this era of bigger and better lobbies, the 
judges have an almost impossible task. 

Claim to the honor is being pressed in be- 
half of the Big Five air lines that carry most 
of the country’s mail and passenger traffic. 
And it’s an impressive claim. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board just awarded 
the Big Five—American, Eastern, TWA, 
United, and Northwest—an increase in mail 
pay which will cost the taxpayer at least an 
additional $5,000,000 over and above the 
twenty-one million they now get. The in- 
crease is proposed although Eastern Airlines 
will show a rate of profit computed by CAB 
at 36 percent after taxes, and the other four 
companies will average a 10-percent return. 

There is a report that Senator Homer FEr- 
GuUSON and Senator StyLes BripcEs are getting 
interested in an investigation into the whole 
mail-subsidy system. Such an investigation 
occurred not long after the Democrats came 
into power in 1933. It produced some siz- 
zling facts about the power of the lobbies 
working for ocean and air mail subsidies and 
the tactics they employed. 

Figuring out the actual cost of carrying the 
air mail, in relation to the subsidy payments, 
is something the CAB has never got around 
to doing. The question of cost, particularly 
when the air lines talk about it, is surrounded 
by such clouds of statistics, qualifications, 
and reservations that the ordinary person is 
left in a state of confusion. 

But here is a significant contrast. With 
the new pay increase included, the CAB finds 
that the Big Five must get 58 cents a ton- 
mile as a “service rate” for carrying the mail. 
At the same time the Big Five have applied 
for, and CAB has approved, rates for carry- 
ing cargo as low as 1214 cents a ton-mile. 

Since the air mail is business which does 
not have to be solicited, and since the ground 
handling is performed by the Government, it 
is extraordinary that CAB should find that 
carrying the mail costs almost five times as 
much as carrying cargo. 

Put another fact alongside this. Ambi- 
tious young veterans have formed a number 
of air freight lines. For 2 years these small 
companies have waited for CAB to act on 
their applications to operate chartered 
routes. Thus far not a single application has 
been granted. Some of the little companies 
have had to fold up, a fact which one of the 
Big Five executives noted with smug self- 
satisfaction not long ago. 

This is true even though cargo traffic and 
the development of cargo planes have lagged 
far behind both economic and military ne- 
cessity. Every politician professes to be for 
little business and competition. Yet these 
veterans’ air lines have not been given a 
chance to show what they could do toward 
developing the great potential of air cargo 
traffic. 

One of the few experts to interest himself 
in this phase is Langdon P. Marvin, Jr. Dur- 
ing his wartime service with the Navy, Mar- 
vin was chairman of the Air Cargo Priorities 
Committee, learning by actual experience in 
every corner of the globe how vital cargoes 
could be carried by air. To several congres- 
sional committees he has pointed out how 
urgent is the need for cargo development. 

It is even more apparent on the military 
side. Military sources have estimated that 
4,000 cargo planes would be essential at the 
outset of a war in which the new type German 
submarines would be used in large numbers. 
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The certified air lines at present have fewer 
than 70 such planes. 

It is not so much that the air lines are 
operating at a high ratio of cost to the Gov- 
ernment. What is serious is that, so long 
as the cushion of the subsidy is there, the 
Nation is not likely to get the kind of ex- 
pansion which is vital to national security 
both at home and abroad. 

A thoroughgoing Senate investigation 
would look into the foreign field, too. Post- 
office records show that Pan American Air- 
Ways got $16,656,624 in mail pay last year 
and is petitioning CAB for $11,000,000 more. 

In Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., the CAB has a 
new chairman. A new member is still to be 
appointed. There is a chance to break away 
from the course of least resistance, which is 
increasingly to give everything to a few dom- 
inant companies. It will not be easy to 
change the pattern. But there is still time 
if there is also the will to make the change. 





The Confused World 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I lately 
had the opportunity of reading a speech 
made at the annual dinner of the Pil- 
grims by one of our elder statesmen. He 
has filled posts of importance in the Gov- 
ernment in times past. I refer to Hon. 
James W. Gerard, our Ambassador to 
Germany when the revered Woodrow 
Wilson was President. I think so well 
of the speech that I am asking for the 
privilege of having it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD. I have noted that 
Mr. Gerard, who has been a sage student 
of history and a careful analyst of do- 
mestic and foreign affairs, has not been 
called to testify or give his advice before 
the committees studying the momentous 
problems confronting us today, but I 
earnestly recommend to the Members of 
the House the reading of this speech. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Dunn, our distinguished guests, among 
whom I am especially proud to see Maj. Henry 
Hooker, who is perhaps the greatest friend of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and who has been, 
therefore, appointed, as Mr. Dunn has told 
you, to represent the President at the dedica- 
tion of the Roosevelt statue in London; Presi- 
dent Truman certainly could not have made 
a better or more appropriate choice; I am 
sorry that Mr. Dunn brought up the fact 
of the Order of the Bath. I understand that 
after receiving it I was known in Tammany 
Hall as “Saturday Night Jim.” [Laughter.] 

It is with humility that I speak today, 
standing as I do in the place of that great 
statesman who so often stirred our srciety 
with his wonderful annual addresses. He 
was a truly great man. 

When he first came to Columbia, he wus an 
instructor in philosophy and I have often 
heard him dispute with the sole pupil in that 
class as to who was the most bored, teacher 
or pupil. He was a practical philosopher and 
he brought the little college at Forty-ninth 
Street and Madison Avenue, with classes of 
only 40 or 50, up to that great university, that 
colossus on the Hudson, which is the Colum- 
bia of today. 

It was not alone as an educator and an 
executive that he displayed his talents. He 
certainly took a great hand in all civil and 
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political life in this country. He was honored 
and respected abroad. He never held political 
office but if he had been President of these 
United States, with his tact, his powerful 
personality, and the respect that he had won 
from all nations, we might have been spared 
all the troubles of the last 7 or 8 years. 
[| Applause. | 

He was ably seconded by his distinguished 
wife, and to her we extend our sympathy. 

We miss his guidance in this century of 
fury, in these whirlwinds of misunderstand- 
ing that make a mockery of peace. 

There is no issue before us which surpasses 
that of the question as to whether the world 
shall be dominated by Russia. 

Genghis Khan was not the name, it was the 
title, of that remarkable Mongol whose armies 
in the Middle Ages invaded Europe and even 
defeated a great coalition on the soil of Ger- 
many. His name was Temujin which, in 
Mongolian, meant “steel.” It is a curious 
coincidence in history that the name of the 
man who rules Russia today, Stalin, in Rus- 
sian means “steel.” 

If we in the liberty-loving countries of the 
world do not unite, we shall become the 
slaves of Russia, and it is curious how few of 
the great statesmen of the world understand 
Russia today. 

All through the ages, whether under the 
princes of Moscow, the Czars, or the Bolshe- 
viki, Russia has always been seeking new 
lands, new peoples, new conquests. For in- 
stance, the great Crimea did not become a 
part of Russia until 1783. Im the last cen- 
tury Russia invaded and took Merv, Bokhara, 
and Samarkand, and, still farther to the east, 
Manchuria, held for a while with Port Arthur 
until the Japanese war. 

Always Russia has had its eye fixed on 
Constantinople. The last Greek-Roman Em- 
peror of Byzantium perished when the Otto- 
mans took Constantinople in 1453. One of 
his heirs became a Mohammedan and the 
other attempted to sell his rights to the Em- 
pire of the East, first to Charles VII of France 
and then to Ferdinand of Spain. 

That, of course, absolutely disgusted the 
true believers of the Eastern Church in Rus- 
sia, and his sister, the Princess Sophia, who 
remained a true believer, was married by 
Ivan the Great—not to be confused with 
Ivan the Terrible—and it was through that 
marriage that the Russians founded their 
claim to Constantinople. 

At that time Ivan the Great assumed the 
title of Autocrat of all the Russias, and the 
double-headed eagle of Byzantium was 
adopted as the Russian emblem. 

We must back up the Turks when they 
make a stand to control the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles as well as their own country. 

Then, too, Russia has always been Com- 
munist, even under the Czars. When the 
Czar liberator, Alexander II, liberated the 
serfs about 1863, there were created the vil- 
lage mirs, or village lands allotted to serfs. 
A certain amount of land in common was 
distributed from time to time by the village 
elders, who even had the right to send people 
to Siberia. So when the unions of Russia 
were mace into a union of unions, or Soviet, 
it was possible for those who now rule Russia 
to turn it into communism overnight. 

The failure of the nations of western Eu- 
rope to unite is the cause of many of our 
woes today. In England in the thirties and 
in the twenties you often heard people say, 
“Well, after all, the French are our hereditary 


enemies.” 


Decisions made in times of peace by na- 
tions are as decisive as the great battles of 
the past, and when France and England 


failed to agree, failed to stop the march of 
Hitler into the Rhineland, then were heard 
the first fatal trumpets of this world war. 
And when we at the close of hostilities did 
not force peace in Europe, while our armies 


were on the soil of Europe, while we pos- 
sessed the greatest air fleet and the greatest 
Navy in the world, then we laid the founda- 
tions of the problems that harass us today. 
[Applause. ] 

It was thought to be a wonderful thing 
to create the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco. Orators spoke and flags waved at the 
Golden Gate, but in that time Russia clinched 


her hold on those nations which have now. 


become her satellites and which have turned 
to communism. 

The nations of Europe have joined but 
little in the attempt to resist Russia. 

So it is that great opportunities passed. 
Friar Bacon, who was the magical alchemist 
of the Middle Ages, was popularly supposed 
to have created a bronze head which could 
speak. Suddenly one day that head said, 
“Time will be,” and then, “Time is.” In sur- 
prise, nobody. questioned the head, and then 
the head said, “Time was,” and relapsed into 
eternal silence. It has been “Time was” with 
many opportunities but much can be re- 
trieved. 

So it is with the utmost satisfaction, with 
relief, that we see the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain, Bevin, organizing a League of 
Western Nations. If he wants to have the 
favor of that creation of ours in western 
Germany called Bizonia, the harsh treatment 
now being received by the German people 
must be mitigated. 

To give you an example, there are now 
millions of Germans held as prisoners of war 
in violation of all the rules of war and the 
Geneva Convention. 

But if Bevin can organize France and Italy 
and Holland and Belgium, and win the favor 
of Bizonia, and add China and the Western 
Hemisphere to the block, a block will have 
been created that will overawe any nation 
seeking to disturb the peace of the world. 
That league we must back up with all our 
military and all our economic power. 

It is a curious fact that the first suggestion 
of this European league was made in our time 
by that greatest of all statesmen, Winston 
Churchill, speaking in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] And it was first outlined in history 
by Henry of Navarre, King of France. 

But if we are to be able to aid Europe, we 
have got to maintain our own economy. We 
have followed England in many things: Our 
laws are based on English law, so is our 
liberty of the individual, and that great shield 
of rights, the Bill of Rights, is copied from 
the rights extracted from William and Mary 
after James II had been driven from England. 
But there are certain things which we will 
not take from England and one is nationali- 
zation. [Applause.] They have already 
nationalized their financial world, the utili- 
ties, and now the railroads. 

Nationalization can have no place in our 
economic vocabulary. [Applause.] 

The people of England must realize that 
we, without taking account of our own re- 
sources, are trying our best to feed and help 
the world. We are cultivating the prairie 
lands of the West to get a great crop of wheat; 
by that we are risking a return to the horrors 
of the Dust Bowl. Many of our population, 
such as the sharecroppers of the South, are 
in worse case today thar any of the inhabi- 
tants of England. 

You know that the Roman Empire did not 
fall because of the incursions of the bar- 
barians. It fell because of high taxes. 
Salvian, who lived about 450 in what is now 
Cologne, wrote that many preferred to endure 
the hardships of life with the barbarians to 
the exactions of the imperial tax gatherers. 
We are suffering from terrifically high taxes 
and from the disease of bureaucracy. And 
Claudian, at about the same time, wrote that 
the officials of the empire almost exceeded in 
numbers the rest of the population. 
[Laughter.] 
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Our great harvests, our unusual harvests 
may fail, and we may not be able to aid 
Engiand and the world forever. 

When I was in London 11 years ago as the 
representative of President Roosevelt at the 
coronation, I noticed ther. a curious, nump 
indifference, and speaking at a dinner given 
to me by the Pilgrim Society there, I quoted 
those lines of Shakespeare: 


“This jewel set within a silver sea 
That serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happy lands, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England.” 


I said, “That was all very well in Shake- 
speare’s time but tonight 5,000 planes could 
rise from the Continent in the twinkling of 
an eye and destroy your fairest cities,” and 
I asked them, “What are you doing about 
it?” 

The answer came later when Coventry and 
other cities were almost turned to dust. 

I notice today in this country the same 
curious, numb indifference. You gentlemen 
in this room are perhaps the most powerful 
body of men who can be gathered together 
in this country; shall we not, all of us, join 
in forcing the adoption of universal military 
service? [Applause.] 

After the World War, we had nothing but 
kindly feelings to Russia. We were willing 
and-able to aid that country ruined by war. 
We met with nothing but opposition and 
abuse, and yet, by a change of policy, Russia 
could bring peace to the world. 

It is hard to understand why our Com- 
munists, or anyone, anywhere, should look 
to Russia where there is no liberty of the 
individual, where men are ordered to go and 
work where they are told at what they are 
told. Why, a trade-unionist would revolt 
against the system of piecework involved 
there. But, if the Russians like that sort 
of thing, that is their business and it is not 
for us to interfere or even to criticize. But 
it is hard to be friendly with a country where 
we cannot travel freely, where there is no 
individual liberty, no freedom of the press, 
and where the election, which is supposed 
to be the hallmark of democracy, is simply 
an endorsement of the ruling party. 

There have been things which we have 
done which have aroused the resentment of 
Russia and perhaps make it harder to bring 
about that understanding between ourselves 
and Russia, that comprehension of us by 
Russia and Russia by us which is the sole 
hope of peace today. 

For instance, at the close of World War I 
we invaded Russia. I happen to know that 
President Wilson was at first against that 
and suffered himself to be overpersuaded by 
the representatives of Great Britain. We 
sent a force to Archangel in north Russia 
which came in conflict with the Soviets 
Men were killed. We sent another force to 
the eastern shore of Siberia. We collabo- 
rated, first, with the Japanese, until our sol- 
diers were disguested by the conduct of the 
Japanese in beheading a number of Russian 
prisoners. That invasion, that attack, that 
interference with the life of another coun- 
try the Russians find it hard to forget, just 
as we find it hard to forget their constant 
opposition and abuse, their killings and 
purges that have gone on since the Soviet 
came into the possession of the country. 

I hope that the Russians do not take our 
kindly patience as fear. This Nation which, 
before the use of the atomic bomb, had de- 
feated the Japanese, this Nation which ac- 
complished the greatest feat in history, the 
landing of General Eisenhower on the shores 
of northern France, and then our driving 
the Germans across the Continent to final 
defeat—this Nation does not fear to stand 
even alone, against any power on earth. 
[Continuous applause.] 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Colum- 
bia University committee of the New 
York Young Republican Club from my 
district calls attention to the needs of 
yeung people, the hope of our political 
future. Under the leadership of Co- 
chairman Boris S. Berkovitch and Dee 
M. Coligar, the Columbia University com- 
mittee is doing a highly constructive job: 

Whereas the attention of millions of young 
voters is fixed this year upon the political 
contest that is before us; and 

Whereas the political future of our coun- 
try is dependent upon the convictions and 
attitudes of these young men and women; 
and 

Whereas the most unwholesome elements 
upon the political scene—the left-wing 
groups in particular—have made it their 


policy to send their leaders and “front men” . 


to address audiences at colleges, and wher- 
ever else young people assemble in large 
numbers; and 

Whereas as a result of these and other 
methods the young voters of America are 
subjected to an unremitting propaganda 
campaign emanating from the sources above 
mentioned; and 

Whereas the inspiration and enthusiasm 
of young people for American ideals must 
come not only from ideas but from men: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Columbia University 
committee of the New York Young Repub- 
lican Club recommends that Republican 
leaders recognize and act upon the necessity 
for frequent and sustained face-to-face con- 
tact with young people, particularly in the 
form of public appearances at educational 
institutions and other meeting places of 
young voters and future voters; and, fur- 
ther, that such activity be made a specific 
part of the coming election campaign. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of attending the recent United 
Nations Conference on trade and em- 
ployment at Habana, Cuba, which re- 
sulted in the completion of a final draft 
of a Charter for an International Trade 
Organization. I was deeply impressed 
by the friendly spirit of cooperation 
among the representatives of the 60 na- 
tions participating in this conference 
and by their realization that postwar 
economic recovery can amount to little 
in the long run without an organized 
plan for the world-wide elimination of 
trade barriers among the nations. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the following state- 
ments regarding the accomplishments of 
the Habana Conference which appeared 
in the Department of State Bulletin of 
April 4, 1948: 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES—COMPLETION OF ITO CHARTER HAILED 
AS HoPE FoR TROUBLED WORLD 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Department of State announces the 
signing of the final act of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Habana, marking the completion of a char- 
ter for an international trade organization. 
The representatives of about 60 nations par- 
ticipated in the preparation of the final draft 
of the charter. 

The charter is a momentous achievement 
and one from which the whole world will 
benefit. It is the product of more than 2 
years of constant and conscientious labor 
by experts and representatives of the many 
nations who worked long and weary hours 
to reach agreement on a code of interna- 
tional economic activity which would be 
acceptable to all. First, the United States 
issued in December 1945 its proposals for the 
expansion of world trade and employment,' 
which suggested the formation of an inter- 


National trade organization. This was ex- 


panded by the United States into a suggested 
charter in September 1946.2 The following 
month a preparatory committee of 18 na- 
tions established by the United Nations modi- 
fied this draft at London; in February 1947 
further changes were made at a meeting at 
Lake Success; and in August 1947 a fourth 
draft was drawn up at Geneva. Finally, at 
Habana from November 21, 1947, to March 24, 
1948, the present charter was prepared. 
Through this series of conferences the pro- 
posed charter received the fullest possible 
consideration and the utmost care in its 
formulation. 

The charter will now be submitted to the 
various countries for acceptance according 
to the constitutional procedures established 
by each country. In the United States it 
will be submitted to the Congress for ap- 
proval. 

The completion of the charter is a clear 
and unmistakable demonstration of the 
ability of a major part of the world to work 
together for the common good. It goes far 
beyond study and recommendation. It con- 
tains numerous and detailed commitments 
which are mutually beneficial to the mem- 
bers. It is broader in scope and greater in 
detail than most, if not all, previous agree- 
ments between nations on cconomic rela- 
tions. 

Many of the changes and modifications 
made in subsequent drafts of the charter 
were suggested by interested groups in this 
country. The charter includes provisions 
recommended by the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate, by business, labor, 
farm, and other organizations. As a result 
the charter is a live and meaningful docu- 
ment concerned with practical rules for en- 
couraging the flow of international trade. 

The main objective of the charter is the 
raising of living standards throughout the 
world. It proposes to do this by promoting 
the expansion of international trade on a 
basis of multilateralism and general nondis- 
crimination, by fostering the growth of pro- 
duction and employment, and by encourag- 
ing the economic development of backward 
areas. Its substantive chapters set forth a 
series of international commitments with 
respect to national policies regarding tariffs, 
customs administration, hidden restrictions 
on trade, import and export quotas, exchange 
controis, preferences and other forms of 
discrimination, state trading, subsidies, re- 
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strictive business practices in international 
trade, intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments, the international aspects of domestic 
employment policies, economic development, 
and international investments. Other chap- 
ters outline the structure, functions, and 
procedures of the International Trade 
Organization. 

The chapter on employment and economic 
activity emphasizes the fact that employ- 
ment, production, and demand for goods and 
services are not only of domestic concern 
but are necessary for the well-being of all 
countries. Members agree to take action de- 
signed to achieve and maintain full and pro- 
ductive employment through measures ap- 
propriate to their political, economic, and 
social institutions. 

The chapter dealing with economic devel- 
opment and reconstruction was, as it had 
been in the previous conferences on the 
charter, one of the most hotly debated sec- 
tions at the Habana conference. Under the 
provisions of this chapter, members agree to 
cooperate with other countries through the 
medium of international agencies for the 
purpose of promoting general economic de- 
velopment as well as the reconstruction of 
those countries whose economies have been 
devastated by the war. The chapter speci- 
fies the principles which shall apply to the 
promotion of economic development and re- 
construction and the treatment of interna- 
tional investment. It indicates the condi- 
tions and specifies the procedures under 
which particular measures, otherwise incon- 
sistent with the commercial-policy provisions 
of the charter and with trade agreements . 
made pursuant thereto, may be used to pro- 
mote economic development and reconstruc- 
tion. Similarly, the chapter delineates the 
particular conditions and procedures under 
which preferential agreements for economic 
development and reconstruction may be 
employed. 

Almost a third of the charter is devoted to 
provisions on commercial policy. Under the 
provisions of the chapter dealing with this 
subject, members agree to extend to each 
other general most-favored-nation treatment 
and to undertake negotiations directed to- 
ward the reduction of tariffs and the elimi- 
nation of preferences on a reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous basis. In general, 
the charter also prohibits the imposition of 
discriminatory internal taxes and regulations 
on foreign products. In view of the peculiar 
features of moving pictures as a commodity 
in international trade, special provisions were 
included to deal with cinematographic films. 

Since quantitative restrictions on imports 
and exports can have an even more limiting 
effect than tariffs, taxes, or other similar 
charges, it was agreed that basically such 
quantitative restrictions would not be 
allowed. It was recognized, however, that 
under certain conditions and with regard to 
certain commodities it might be advisable 
to allow exceptions. The permitted excep- 
tions are carefully enumerated and circum- 
scribed, with safeguards to prevent their 
possible abuse. These exceptions include 
the use of import quotas on agricultural and 
fisheries products if they are necessary in 
connection with governmental programs re- 
stricting domestic marketing or production. 
Import quotas are also permitted for the 
purpose of safeguarding a member’s balance 
of payments. 

Safeguards are also included to insure that 
the interests of other members are not un- 
reasonably prejudiced by the indiscriminate 
use of subsidies. A modification of con- 
siderable interest to the United States was 


made in the provisions dealing with export 
subsidies. Such subsidies may now be used 
\ ithout the prior approval of the organiza- 
tion, as had been previously required under 
the Geneva draft over the objection of the 
United States. They, however, must not be 
employed by a member to acquire more than 
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its equitable share of world trade in the 
particular commodity. 

Since state trading has become of growing 
importance in recent years, the charter has 
included a section dealing with this aspect 
of commerce. This section provides that 
countries carrying on trade through state 
enterprises. should conduct their commerce 
in accordance with the general principles of 
nondiscriminatory treatment which are ap- 
plicable under the charter to private trade. 
In particular, state-trading enterprises are 
required to make their purchases and sales 
solely. in accordance with commercial con- 
siderations and to give the enterprises of 
other member countries adequate oppor- 
tunity to compete for such purchases or sales. 

The charter also contains general com- 
mercial provisions dealing with freedom of 
transit, antidumping and _ countervailing 
duties, customs valuation, documents, and 
other formalities in connection with impor- 
tation and exportation, marks of origin, and 
the publication and administration of trade 
regulations. These provisions are designed 
to reduce or eliminate the many burdensome 
restrictions imposed on trade through ad- 
ministrative devices, including the so-called 
invisible tariffs, which often prove to be 
more of an impediment to trade than the 
usual form of tariffs. 

A final section of the chapter on commer- 
cial policy contains a number of special pro- 
visions. Of particular importance are the 
provisions which permit a member to with- 
draw tariff concessions in the event that they 
should lead to such relatively increased im- 
ports as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers. This is the so-called 
escape clause which the United States has 
included in previous trade agreements, no- 
tably the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade recently concluded at Geneva, to in- 
sure that domestic interests are adequately 
safeguarded. Also of interest in this section 
are provisions permitting the formation of 
customs unions and similar arrangements. 
Finally, the section lists a number of general 
exceptions to the obligations of the charter 
so as to permit measures for the protection of 
public morals, health, safety, and the like 
and to meet certain temporary exigencies 
arising as a result of the war, such as meas- 
ures for the acquisition or distribution of 
commodities in short supply. 

Closely related to the commercial-policy 
provisions of the charter is the chapter on 
restrictive business practices. This chapter 
requires that members shall take appropri- 
ate measures to prevent business practices, 
whether on the part of private or public 
enterprises, which restrain competition and 
foster monopolistic control whenever such 
practices have harmful effects on the expan- 
sion of production or trade. The charter 
sets up various consultative and investigative 
procedures to implement this obligation for 
the prevention of restrictive business prac- 
tices. 

The charter recognizes that primary prod- 
ucts, such as agricultural commodities and 
minerals, are sometimes subject to special 
difficulties which necessitate special treat- 
ment of the international trade in such com- 
modities through intergovernmental agree- 
ments. The charter therefore defines the 
eneral principles which are to govern inter- 
overnmental commodity agreements, the 
rcumstances under which they are to be 
ed, and the procedures for developing and 
administering them. These provisions seek 
guard the interests both of producer 
2sumer countries and to afford an ef- 
fective solution to the particular commodity 
problem involved. 

The remaining articles of the charter deal 
with the structure and functions of the In- 
ternational Trade Orzanization, procedures 
for the settlement of differences, and a num- 
ber of general matters, including relations 
with nonmembers, general exceptions for na- 
tional security reasons, methods of amend- 
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to safe 


and co 


ing the Charter, procedure for withdrawal of 
a member from the Organization and for ter- 
mination of the Charter, and requirements to 
be met for entry of the charter into force. 
The principal organs of the Organization will 
consist of a conference, an executive board, 
and a secretariart, including a director-gen- 
eral and his staff. Differences may be settled 
by consultation or arbitration between the 
members, or by reference to the executive 
board or conference, or to the International 
Court of Justice under certain circumstances. 
The Charter prohibits a member from enter- 
ing into a preferential arrangement with a 
nonmember which prevents the latter from 
according to other members any benefit of 
such an arrangement. In general, members 
are prohibited from according to nonmembers 
treatment which, being more favorable than 
that accorded to other members, would in- 
jure the economic interests of the latter. 
Members are free under the Charter to dis- 
criminate against nonmembers if they so 
wish. 

The Charter is to enter into force when a 
majority of the countries which signed the 
final act of the Habana conference have ap- 
proved the document. However, if a ma- 
jority fail to approve at the end of 1 year 
after the signature of the final act, then the 
Charter may come into force whenever 20 
countries approve the Charter. If the charter 
has failed to come into force by September 
30, 1949, those countries which have approved 
the Charter may consult among themselves 
as to whether and on what terms to bring 
the Charter into force. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I am deeply gratified that representatives 
of more than 50 nations are signing today 
in Habana the charter for the International 
Trade Organization. This charter will now 
be sent to the government of each nation 
for ratification. 

The charter for the International Trade 
Organization is a code of fair dealing in in- 
ternational trade. Member nations agree to 
work out mutually beneficial employment 
policies and ways of promoting economic de- 
velopment. The charter provides for limita- 
tions upon cartels and defines the proper 
scope of intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments. It establishes standards for the con- 
duct of international trade. The charter 
thus deals comprehensively with economic 
problems which heretofore have been dealt 
with piecemeal, if at all, in international 
agreements. 

The charter has immediate significance to 
the efforts of the nations now working to 
repair the devastation and dislocation caused 
by World War II. Acceptance of the charter, 
in the spirit in which it has been framed, 
will stimulate the expansion of international 
trade upon which world prosperity depends. 
By supporting the growth of a proserous in- 
ternational trade, this code of fair dealing 
will contribute greatly to our efforts for a 
just and lasting peace. 

The development of this charter is an ex- 
ample of the finest type of international co- 
operation. The action in Habana today 
marks the conclusion of one of the most 
dificult and important tasks ever under- 
taken at international conferences. 

This achievement demonstrates that many 
countries can work together through the 
United Nations to reach sound agreement on 
complex international issues. 





STATEMENT BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL, SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


It is gratifying that the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment has 
succeeded in producing a charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 

Completion of the charter follows two years 
and more of intensive effort, including four 
meetings held under the auspices of the 
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United Nations, to formulate a generally ac- 
ceptable code of fair practice in matters 
affecting international commerce. Repre- 
sentatives of more than 50 nations have now 
produced a document which, when approved 
by the governments concerned, will bring 
into being an organization dedicated to these 
purposes, 

In the development of the charter, widely 
divergent interests and points of view had 
to be reconciled. The present economic 
difficulties and special situations of many of 
the countries represented at Habana added 
to the difficulty of this task. The fact that 
agreement was finally made possible in these 
circumstances demonstrates that the most 
difficult common problems are susceptible of 
cooperative solution where there exists a 
common determination to succeed. 

The course and outcome of the Habana 
conference also demonstrate the great imme- 
diate importance attached to both the ends 
and the means set forth in detail in the 
charter. Participating governments sent 
some of their leading men to the meetings 
and were intensely concerned, to the end 
of the negotiations, with the exact final terms 
of agreement. Chaotic economic conditions 
at present brought home the vital need for a 
statement of long-range objectives and for 
agreement upon the fair-trade policies to 
be used in seeking these objectives. The 


charter for the ITO is an answer to both 


needs. 

The charter represents agreement on basic 
economic policies never before treated in a 
single general international agreement. It 
recognizes the degree to which national 
action over a wide area affects the economic 
well-being of other nations. Employment, 
economic development, international trade 
policy, intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments, and cartel activity are dealt with, in 
each case with a view to assuring that na- 
tional and international action in these 
fields will be directed toward a general rais- 
ing of living standards throughout the 
world. The charter not only spells out in 
considerable detail principles to govern 
world trade but establishes procedures for 
making them effective. It provides for the 
establishment of the International Trade 
Organization to be the agency responsible 
for the administration of the provisions of 
the charter. The organization will furnish 
a forum for discussion and consultation re- 
garding solution of international problems 
of trade and employment. 

The acceptance of the charter will affirm 
the common economic goals of world re- 
covery point the way toward those goals, and 
thus contribute to progressive expansion oi 
world production and consumption through 
a growing and mutually profitable trade 
among all members on a fair basis. 
STATEMENT BY WILLIAM L. CLAYTON,® CHAIRMAN, 

UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


This is a day for history. There have 
been other conferences on international 
economic affairs. But none of them has 
undertaken a task so difficult as the one that 
is completed here today. None of them has 
come to an agreement concerning so many 
vital economic interests of so many States 
None of them has produced a document 
so comprehensive as the Habana charter 
for wofld trade. “ew, if any of them, have 
attained so notable a measure of success. 

This is a momentous day for the United 
Nations. It marks the culmination of an 
enterprise that had its beginnings in the 
declarations of policy that were made in 
the Atlantic Charter in 1941 and in article 
VII of the mutual aid agreements in 1942. 
It marks the completion of 3 years of care- 


® Made on March 23, 1948, at final plener) 
session of UN Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment and released to the press on th¢ 
same date, 








ful planning and almost 2 years of con- 
tinuous negotiations. It marks the em- 
bodiment in a charter produced by more 
than 50 nations, of the principles contained 
in the proposals that were published by 
the United States in 1945. It marks the 
end of 4 months of hard work here in 
Habana. And, as we look upon the result 
of these labors, we find that the time and 
the effort of all the many countries who have 
contributed to the Charter of Habana have 
been well spent. 

The charter is complicated and difficult. 
It is long and detailed and technical. But 
behind its many chapters and its scores of 
articles there lies a simple truth. The world 
will be a better place to live in if nations, 
instead of taking unilateral action without 
regard to the interests of others, will adopt 
and follow common principles and enter 
into consultation through an international 
organization when interests come into con- 
flict. And this, throughout the entire range 
of trade relationships, is what the signatories 
of the charter agree to do. Each will sur- 
render some part of its freedom to take 
action that might prove harmful to others, 
and thus each will gain the assurance that 
others will not take action harmful to it. 
This may well prove to be the greatest step 
in history toward order and justice in eco- 
nomic relations among the members of the 
world community and toward a great ex- 
pansion in the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods in the world. 

The International Trade Organization will 
deal with questions that nations have al- 
ways held to be of the greatest importance. 
It will seek solutions for problems that have 
all too often been a source of irritation and 
ill-will. It will serve as a center where the 
peoples of the world, with their diversity 
of economic interests, can meet on common 
ground. The ITO will substantially com- 
plete the structure of international eco- 
nomie cooperation. It will provide a neces- 
sary supplement to the work of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the International Monetary Fund, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
other specialized agencies. It will add 
strength to the United Nations itself. 

It is difficult to realize that the charter 
designed to bring this organization into 
being is now completed. For we have been 
told, again and again, throughout these 
years, that it could not be done. The pro- 
gram was too ambitious. It would involve 
too many commitments. Circumstances and 
systems were too diverse. Fair dealing, in 
international trade, was old-fashioned and 
impractical. The disorganization caused by 
the war was too great. The problems of re- 
construction were too pressing. Nations 
were too much preoccupied with immediate 
difficulties. They would not look to the 
future. The future, in any case, was too 
uncertain. It could not be done. 

It has been done. 

The charter is now ready for submission 
to the legislatures of the participating na- 
tions for approval. 

This conference has afforded the world 
an impressive demonstration of the ability 
of nations to work out a comprehensive 
agreement on matters of vital importance 
under conditions of great difficulty. Inter- 
ests have differed at Habana, but efforts to 
understand, to explain, and to agree have 
never failed. We have all gained in knowl- 
edge and understanding. We have achieved, 
through these years of working together, a 
voluntary agreement for our mutual benefit. 
In this achievement, a troubled world may 
well take hope. 





‘Proposals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment (Department of State pub- 
lication 2411), 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN,® 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SEAT 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


I welcome the signing of the charter of 
the International Trade Organization as I 
would welcome the signing of a treaty of 
peace. The ITO is, in fact, in the nature 
of a treaty of economic peace, ending more 
than two decades in which protection and 
reprisal were far more common than coop- 
eration. The full significance of the step 
cannot be appreciated without recalling the 
tariff rivalry of the 1920's, the restrictive 
nationalism of the depression years, the 
distortions caused by Nazi and Fascist trade 
aggression, and the tight controls imposed 
on almost all economies during the last great 
war. It was a trend relieved only by this 
country’s sustained effort toward tariff re- 
duction under the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program. 

Thus the ITO is a turning point. It is 
the international organ, in the United Na- 
tions pattern, through which the world will 
work cooperatively to cut away the accumu- 
lated snarls which have entangled peace- 
time international trade. 

The importance of this event in forward- 
ing the interests of political peace is self- 
evident. As the ITO functions effectively, 
nations will be able to exploit more fully 
their natural economic advantages of geog- 
raphy, resources, and skills and to develop 
industrially. Workers and consumers will 
reap the benefits in increased employment 
and higher standards of living. The ITO in- 
fluence on the flow of international trade can 
be expected to aid also in achieving interna- 
tional monetary stability. In short, commer- 
cial frictions are diminished, and energies 
can increasingly be devoted to peaceful pur- 
suits. 

Hand in hand with the ITO goes the recip- 
rocal trade-agreements program, now up for 
renewal in Congress. The ITO charter 
pledges member states to negotiate for the 
reduction of tariffs and the elimination of 
trade preferences in much the same way that 
the United States, almost alone, hes pursued 
reductions over the last 14 years. Conse- 
quently, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is the essential vehicle for carrying out 
ITO objectives and achieving our own aims 
under the ITO charter. 

Moreover, extension of the act by Congress 
would be evidence of the good will of the 
United States toward world trade expansion. 
It would offer to the trade of other countries 
the prospect of entering the American mar- 
ket, but only in return for concessions pro- 
viding wider markets for American goods. It 
would stimulate the expansion of commerce, 
increase production, and stabilize employ- 
ment. 





The Birth of the Lone Star—History of the 


Texas Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, all Tex- 
ans are proud of the pioneers who fought 
for the independence of the territory 
which was to become the new nation of 
Texas in 1836. April 21 is an important 


5 Made on March 24, 1948, and released to 
the press by the United States Mission to the 
UN on the same date. 
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date for all Texans as we celebrate the 
anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto 
on April 21, 1836. 

April 21 is of particular significance to 
ex-students of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas as on this day 
we hold a muster with fellow Aggies 
wherever we are in this world in memory 
of those Aggies who have passed on. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to include in 
my remarks for the Recorp the following 
poem by Mr. George W. Winningham, of 
Mexia, Tex., entitled “The Birth of the 
Lone Star,” which is a history of the 
Texas revolution: 


THE BIRTH OF THE LONE STAR 
(By George W. Winningham) 
PART I. CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION 


Of good American stock they sprang, 
Rocked in the cradle of the free, 

Taught that the sacred rights of men 
Are intertwined with liberty, 

That Anglo-Saxon men are born 
Equally free in sight of God, 

The prince who lives in a castle grand, 
The peasant housed in mean abode. 


Such men were they, rugged and bold, 
Who with their wives and children came 
With Austin to the wilderness, 
It’s wild and virgin ways to tame; 
Homes, schools, and churches did they build, 
Rude houses made of logs and clay, 
Yet worthy monuments of peace 
In which we live and learn and pray. 


By invitation were they here, 
Peaceful vocations to pursue, 
Far from the scenes of former paths 
Where first life’s flaming pennants flew; 
"Mid dangers lurking ever near 
From savage foes who lay in wait, 
Impending perils now unknown, 
They sought to build a future State. 


Promised by Spain and then by Mexico 
Those civil rights which freemen hold 
Most sacred and inalienable, 
More precious far than fine spun gold, 
Rights men receive direct from God, 
And which they guard with jealous care, 
Lest puppet kings and despots foul 
Destroy and rule by force of fear. 


To worship God as one sees fit; 
The opportunities to educate; 
Bear arms solely in self-defense; 
A trial by jury in the State; 
To peacefully asSemble 
And wholesome laws themselves enact; 
Enjoy the fruits of honest efforts: 
Self-government in truth and fact. 


These civil rights and many more 
By freemen o’er the world enjoyed 
Were prostituted or annulled 
And brutal force instead employed. 
No one was safe within the State 
Save traitors to a noble cause, 
No home in all the vast domain 
But felt the weight of unjust laws. 


However versed in ways of peace, 
No growing town or hamlet fair 
Escaped the prying eyes of troops 
The government had stationed there. 
Good men were locked in prison cells 
Because they dared for liberty, 
Despised and feared for what they were: 
Freemen determined to be free. 


A despot ruled with iron hand, 
Ambitious, vain, with mad desire 

To lead his warriors to the fray, 
New fame and glory to acquire; 

A despot void of Christian traits 
To whom no patriot would kneel, 

But with whose troops on battlefields 
Would match the prowess of his steel. 
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PART II. APRIL 21, 1836 


The vernal sun rose in the sky 
To view the hostile camps astir 
With solemn mien to plan the fight 
Lest Fate again the hour defer 
When freemen sally forth to meet 
In mortal combat with the foe, 
Despotic sons of a foreign race 
Who put to sword the Alamo. 


Likewise to view deserted homes 
From which the colonists had fied, 
Families of husbands gone to war 
Or bivouacked with heroic dead. 
They knew and all men since have learned 
That rapine, murder, blood, and blight 
The path of Santa Ana marked, 
Hence safety lay only in flight. 


And flee they did from hearth and home 
On wings of terror and despair 
To seek a friendly spot on earth 
And rest their weary bodies there; 
They asked no shelt’ring roof except 
God's star-lit, far-flung skies above, 
No bed except God's earth below, 
But righteous ways of peace and love. 


In creaking oxcarts and on foot, 
Like nomads in a desert zone, 
stride their milk cows and on sleigh— 
“Camped here today, tomorrow gone”— 
For weeks they crowded path and road 
In flight before the imps of hell, 
And horrors of the hunted knew 
Beyond the pow’r of pen to tell. 


A force of four divisions strong 

Spread desolation through the land, 
Pillaged like vandal hordes of old, 

Applied the torch with reckless hand; 
No hamlet in the despot’s path 

Escaped the wrath of vengeance come, 
Each fed the fiery hungry flames 

To fiendish yells and roll of drum, 


The fertile fields a barren waste, 
Trampled to dust by alien feet; 
Our government forced here and there 
With scarce a place at which to meet; 
Condemned as pirates and pursued 
By fiends incarnate urged by hate, 
Because they dared their all to give 
To save the honor of their Siate. 


The conquered Alamo stocd out 
In blood-stained, battle-scarred relief; 
The charred remains of Fannin’s men— 
Betrayed!—spread shrouds of gloom and 
grief. : 
Such ruthless cruelty displayed 
No man had ever seen before * * ® 
The living rendered life and limb, 
The dead an extra sword-wound wore. 


Such cruel and inhuman deeds 
Imposed by imps released from hell 
Would, ere the flaming sun should set, 

Be rectified by sword and shell. 
Out of the blood this day would know, 
With bleeding heart by battle torn, 
Its rightful estate to assume, 
Destined a nation to be born. 


PART III. SANTA ANA’S CAMP 


The “Prince of Butchers,” boastful, proud, 
Self-styled “Napoleon of the West,” 
Surrounded by a thousand men 
All eager for the battle test, 
Astride his steed rode here and there 
Inspecting breastworks built by night, 
Behind which frowning cannon stood 
To belch forth death amid the fight. 





Off to the right in tangled wood 
While yet the stars hung in the sky 

Three companies of troops were placed 
To do for Mexico or die; 

With orders from the despot’s tongue, 
“Io mercy to the rebels show,” 

They hid themselves there in the woods 
To wait the coming of the foe. 


A crack battalion of picked men, 
From Matamoras near the sea, 
Within whose breasts beat hearts of stone, 
Hard hearts that know not Mercy’s plea, 
Pride of the warrior chieftain’s eye, 
Was stationed in the center field 
To form the tyrant’s battle line— 
Inured to war they would not yield. 


Upon the left, behind breastworks 

Of saddles, sacks of bread and wood, 
Protected by the cavalry, 

The frowning cannon stood,— 
No doubt the same relentless guns 

Which belched with flaming breath 
The shells which shook the Alamo 

And brought its brave defenders death. 


At 9 o’clock the venal Cos, 
Under parole to fight no more, 
So pledged to brave Ben Milam’s men— 
Infamous Cos!—rode in before 
A column of five hundred troops 
The war-mad tyrant’s cause to aid, 
Fired by the fate of Goliad, 
A sacrifice which brave men made. 


To rolling drums and loud huzzahs 
Cos and his weary, footsore men, 
Worn by the haste of march, stacked arms, 
And joined the tumult and the din; 
False hopes, perhaps, of victory 
And minds imbued with festered hate 
Impelled the minions to unleash 
Their false tongues and to celebrate. 


With fifteen hundred men or more, 
(Two warriors to Sam Houston’s one), 
Choice troops fresh from the fields 
Where crushing victories were won, 
The camp grew careless and relaxed 
Strict vigil which wise warriors keep 
Lest weaker foes accept the dare 
And silently upon them creep. 


Self-confident and over-bold 
The boastful Lord of Mexico 

Midday lay down to seek repose, 
Unmindful of the nearby foe, 

To dream, perchance, of laurels won 
On other fields to cannon roar, 

While the decisive hour approached 
When he'd misrule our land no more. 


PART IV. SAM HOUSTON’S CAMP 

Within a grove of virgin growth 

Sam Houston and his warriors true, 
Alert and yearning for the fight, 

Marked time as precious moments flew, 
Each fearless hero realized 

Upon his sure unerring aim 
Henceforth the flag would fly in peace 

Or drape its folds in servile shame. 


The “Raven” moved from group to group 
Reminding each the longed-for hour 
Was drawing nigh when Texas men 
Would break for aye the despot’s pow’r, 
Reclaim the conquered Alamo 
Where heroes dared to fight and die, 
Keep plighted faith with Goliad 
Or dead men prove the reason why. 


Less than eight hundred strong they stood, 
Brave men, twice numbered by the foe, 
But urged by Freedom’s voice to dare 
The veteran troops of Mexico. 
Inured to hardships of the farm, 
Of war but little did they know, 
Yet in defense of hearth and home 
Each willing for his blood to flow. 


At noon the officers assembled 
In council to outline a plan 
Of action in the coming fray, 
But hesitation through it ran; 
Some counseled ’twas unwise to wait, 
Still others thought delay was best, 
But the soldiers voted to expel 
At once invaders from the West. 
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Why longer suffer them to camp 
In peace on hallow’d Texas soil, 
The land they seek to rend and crush 
Whose homes they would despoil? 
Why longer suffer them to breathe 
The sweetness of our atmosphere, 
Polluting it, with putrid hate, 
Embraced and kissed by death and fear? 


The very grass on which they tread 

Hangs low its tender blades in shame, 
The trembling leaves on ev'ry bough 

Their savage deeds of war proclaim— 
Why let them count another day 

Ere they the wrath of Texans know 
And justice true demand of them 

Blood for the blood they’ve caused to flow? 


Send Deaf Smith with a trusted band 

To Vince’s Bridge and it destroy 
So cowards, who in fear retreat, 

Cannot its friendly spans employ. 
And ere this day gives way to night 

The turgid stream, which bears the flood 
Of spring rains to the hungry sea, 

Will crimson run with human blood. 


Yea, patriots, the hour has struck 
When despots from our land must go, 
As liberty in love unfolds 
The only flag we vow to know; 
The hour has struck when Texas troops 
Into the Jaws of death must fly 
And freedom gain for all the land 
Or on the field of carnage die. 


PART V. BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO 


The fearless band of patriots, 
Whose glory will forever shine, 
At 3 o’clock midafternoon, 
In silence formed in battle line 
And on each brow the eye beheld 
Determination written there 
To charge the foe and victory win 
Or else the fate of Travis share. 


Across the low marsh on they moved 
As noiseless as the calm of night, 
No tones of fife nor loud-mouth drum 

Announced their readiness to fight; 
Swiftly they moved in deadly calm 
Until the camp of foemen lay, 
At rest, upon an eminence 
Two hundred yards or less away. 


Shrill yells which rent the atmosphere, 
Followed by crash of shot and shell, 

Awoke the sleeping Mexicans 
Too late the mad charge to repel; 

They wrung their hands in much surprise 
And foolish orders cried in vain 

To fear-crazed troops who milled about 
O’er corpses of dead men quickly slain. 


From throats of Sherman’s charging men, 
“Remember Goliad and Alamo,” 

Burst forth to put the fear of God 
Into the heart of every foe. 

On up the slight incline they charged 
In vengeful rage, on vict’ry bent, 

With flashing swords and smoking guns 
Wounding and killing as they went. 


With empty guns as clubs of war 
They charged the Mexican ranks anew, 
And in a hand to hand combat 
The list of dead and wounded grew; 
A vision of the Alamo, 
Soul-sickening scenes of Goliad 
Rode on the blocdy wings of battle there 
To urge and cheer each Texas lad. 


At last the despot’s frightened troops, 
Convinced their valor was in vain, 
In desperation and despair 
Their safety sought in flight to gain; 
Across their path to check retreat 
A turgid bayou outward spread, 
But they into its waters plunged 
And soon ’twas choked with maimed and 
dead. 
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But few who took the fatal plunge 
In safety reached the farther shore, 
And they, bereft of sword and gun, 
Were helpless ’mid the battle’s roar. 
And so this mud-bespattered remnant, 
Once Santa Ana’s proud command, 
With fear atremble did surrender 
To warriors of Sam Houston’s band. 


And when the smoke of battle lifted, 
Upon the field of carnage lay 
Ficht hundred dead and wounded foes— 
Six hundred prisoners marked the day. 
The despot fallen in disgrace, 
His ensign from the breezes torn, 
The Lone Star flag of freedom waved 
In triumph o’er a nation born. 





Claims of Japanese and Japanese- 
Americans for Property Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2°), 1948 


Mr. SMITH. Mz. President, there is 
now being considered by the Congress a 
bill providing for adjudication of claims 
for property losses by the Japanese and 
Japanese-Americans evacuated on the 
west coast during the war. 

In the February issue of the Cnristian 
Register there appears an able presenta- 
tion of this problem of compensation for 
evacuees’ property losses. The article in 
question is written by Mike Masaoka, 
who is the representative in Washington, 
D. C., of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Evacuation Claims—Jus- 
tice Delayed,” be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp at the request of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, together 
with an editorial from the Washington 
Post of April 8, 1948, entitled “Justice for 
Nisei.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EVACUATION CLAIMS—JUSTICE DELAYED 
(By Mike Masaoka) 


The resettlement of Japanese evacuated 
from the west coast more than 5 years ago is 
a closed chapter. But the matter of com- 
pensation for evacuee property losses is still 
unfinished business. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, in its recent epoch- 
making report to the White House, has recog- 
nized the need for immediate disposition of 
this problem and has recommended prompt 
congressional action reimbursing evacuee 
losses. 

Pending before the United States Senate 
is a bill, H. R. 3999, providing for the adjudi- 
cation of evacuation claims. This measure 
was approved without a dissenting vote by 
the House of Representatives during the past 
eightieth session of Congress. A bill of sim- 
ilar character died in the final week of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress last year when an 
objection by a California Congressman halted 
unanimous House action after it had been 
approved by the Senate. 

Today the oportunity is at hand to insure 
that justice will triumph. Christians who 
are uneasy concerning this tragic episode in 
our Nation’s wartime life should ease their 


consciences by communicating immediately 
and directly with their Senators to see that 
no such fate will block this new bill. Chris- 
tian leaders were among the first to recog- 
nize the injuries of evacuation; they were 
the first to demand the early restitution of 
losses suffered by the thousands of evacuees. 
The long fight for fair play and justice can 
be won by immediate and concerted action. 
Delay will only compound the injury. 

The evacuation claims bill proposes no 
lump-sum payment to evacuees; it gives the 
Department of Justice authority to settle 
claims up to $2,500. The Department has 
authority to adjudicate claims in larger 
amounts, such claims to be paid in the same 
way as judgments in the Court of Claims. 

The intangible damages, disruption of 
lives, loss of freedom and the attendant suf- 
fering can never be compensated for, but pro- 
ponents of this bill believe that the very least 
that can be expected of a working Christian 
democracy is that an effort be made to in- 
demnify these people for economic damages 
suffered by no other segment of the Amer- 
ican population. 

The military phase of the mass removal 
from the Pacific coast and Alaska of 115,000 
persons of Japanese ancestry, two-thirds of 
whom were American citizens, is well known, 
but it has not been until the past year that 
anything resembling a full story of the evac- 
uation has been told. Bradford Smith de- 
scribes, in an article in the 1947 winter issue 
of Common Ground, the forced disposal of 
Japanese property following evacuation as 
“one of the greatest swindles in America’s 
boisterous history,” which is still going on. 

The opportunity for this indiscriminate 
and wholesale grabbing of property was pro- 
vided by the evacuation which Mr. Smith 
suggested might have been originated by 
pressure groups who had the most to gain 
from it. For it was not even suggested at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, was not recom- 
mended by the Pacific coast congressional 
delegation until more than 2 months there- 
after and was actually carried out only after 
the Battle of Midway, when any presumed 
danger to the coast had been thoroughly dis- 
persed. 

Professor Eugene Rostow of Yale University 
called evacuation “America’s worst wartime 
mistake” in an article he wrote for Harper's 
in September 1945. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
the first director of the War Relocation Au- 
thority, in discussing the initial phases of 
the evacuation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was moved to state: “I feel most 
deeply that when this war is over and we 
consider calmly this unprecedented migra- 
tion of 120,000 people, we as Americans are 
going to regret the avoidable injustices that 
occurred.” There have been many since who 
have expressed the belief that it was tragi- 
cally unnecessary. 

The story of the forced liquidation of assets 
and the loss or deterioration of evacuee prop- 
erty is not a pretty one. The evacuees were 
usually given 7 to 10 days’ notice of the time 
they would be moved from their homes. But 
thousands got less time. They had no idea 
where they were going, how long they would 
be excluded from their homes. They were 
notified that they must report to a railway 
station or bus terminal at a stated hour, tak- 
ing with them only the goods they would 
actually carry. 

This meant that they must either sell or 
rent, loan or store, place in custodianship, or 
dispose of in some way all tangible property. 
This included farms, nursery stocks, growing 
crops, all kinds of farm machinery, trucks, 
hotels, restaurants, homes, furniture, and all 
the multiplicity of commodities owned by the 
120,000 people. 

The majority of the people to whom the 
Japanese entrusted their property and be- 
longings felt pretty sure they would never 
return to the west coast. Some never did— 
they resettled in the East or Middle West, or 
they died on the battlefields in Europe fight- 
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ing for the rights and liberties they believed 
in. Most tragic of all was that the Govern- 
ment had ordered the evacuation without 
providing for the protection of personal and 
other interests, leaving the Japanese victims 
to unscrupulous buyers and some outright 
rogues who became rich as a result of this 
human tragedy. 

Of the Japanese-Americans who had any- 
thing to lose, says Bradford Smith, 95 per- 
cent suffered loss. Those who had little to 
lose made out worst of all, for their bit of 
leased land meant life. Their savings wiped 
out by evacuation, they had nothing to start 
again with. 

What are some of the losses? The lessees 
of a business building in Los Angeles had in- 
vested $92,000 in the property under a long- 
term lease. At evacuation time they had to 
forfeit the entire amount before the lessor 
would cancel the lease. An evacuee in Peta- 
luma, near San Francisco, arranged for a 
friend to manage her property. She returned 
to find her kitchen had been used as a chicken 
coop and the bedrooms as cow stalls. An- 
other Japanese in Winters, Calif., rented his 
ranch to local Spaniards. Though the entire 
ranch was supramarginal during the years of 
the war, certain portions that were poorer 
than others were totally abandoned. All the 
equipment accumulated after 30 years of 
farming was wrecked or stolen. Even such 
things as water faucets were stolen. As a re- 
sult of the evacuation, this farmer has suf- 
fered losses from negligence that borders on 
sabotage and looting such as can be asso- 
ciated with ransacking hordes of an invading 
army. 

A certain Mr. Higashi operated a drug store 
in Los Angeles up to the time of evacuation, 
A Caucasian acquaintance, who was a man 
of some prominence in the neighborhood, 
called on Mr. Higashi at the relocation center 
and offered to assist the evacuee in selling 
certain property. Mr. Higashi gratefully ac- 
cepted the offer. This man, whom we will 
call Mr. E, visited the center again and in- 
formed Mr. Higashi that all his apartment 
furniture and furnishing had been stolen. 
Mr. E said he believed he knew who had 
stolen the things, but without power of at- 
torney to act in Mr. Higashi’s name he was 
powerless to act. Higashi granted him the 
power of attorney. Mr. Higashi never re- 
ceived an accounting or any proceeds. In 
1944 WRA officers conducted a thorough in- 
vestigation of the activities of Mr. E and 
found he had no assets which would be 
reached by attachment; that he was defi- 
nitely guilty of misappropriation and misrep- 
resentation not only with regard to Mr. Hi- 
gashi but a'so with regard to other evacuees. 
The facts assembled were presented to the 
Los Angeles district attorney's office, but that 
Office stated that it was not interested in 
filing charges against Mr. E. 

These are not exceptional cases. They are 
typical of the vandalism and mismanagement 
which dissipated evacuee assets and de- 
stroyed their property. Of the hundreds of 
cases involving theft and vandalism of stored 
property, there have been no criminal con- 
victions. 

The War Relocation Authority, which was 
in charge of the evacuees estimates that the 
evacuated Japanese left behind them in 1942 
about $200,000,000 worth of real, personal, 
and commercial property. Actual loss from 
evacuation is estimated to run into many 
millions of dollars. Many evacuees who had 
leaseholds upon farms have lost them by 
transfer to operators of other racial groups 
during the years of exclusion. Many lost 
their prospects of income and security in 
their old age through inability to keep up 
payments on insurance policies. Others have 
lost property through inability to pay taxes. 

WRA has learned since 1942 of the real and 
substantial losses resulting from evacuation 
and thefts by enemies and false friends; cf 
the break-down of the nearly self-sufficicnt 
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Japanese communities; of the damage to 
family life by barrack existence; and of the 
chronological and mental aging of people al- 
ready old and ready to retire at the time of 
evacuation. 

People in Motion, the Government's study 
ot the Japanese-Americans’ readjustment 
since the war, reveals that the evacuees have 
not recovered from the financial losses they 
incurred. The extent of financial recovery is 
minute as compared to the millions of 
dollars’ worth of business loss in the evacu- 
ation. Japanese-Americans have almost 
completely lost their enormous business in 
the fruit and vegetable market. The whole- 
sale produce market is still completely lost 
to evacuees. Likewise the fishing industry, 
worth several millions is still “practically 
extinct.” Such losses as these, of course, 
cannot be recovered under any evacuation 
claims measure. 

But payment of accountable business and 
property losses which resulted from the evac- 
uation is an obligation which President Tru- 
man, Secretary of Interior Krug, and other 
high administration officials have officially 
acknowledged. 

Oscar L. Chapman, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, testifying in support of the claims 
bill before the House Judiciary Committee, 
pcinted out that the proposed measure was 
designed to ameliorate in some degree the 
losses suffered by persons of Japanese an- 
cestry, “whose only crime was the unavoid- 
able accident of birth” and who were com- 
pelled to forsake their homes and to aban- 
don their businesses without being given a 
prior opportunity to prove their loyalty to 
the United States. 

The record of 30,000 American soldiers of 
Japanese ancestry who served in the Euro- 
pean and Pacific theaters of war attests to 
their innate Americanism. These persons 
had to bear the losses occasioned by the 
evacuation in addition to the wartime de- 
privation they shared with the rest of the 
American people. 

President Truman, emphasizing the need 
for evacuee compensation, said: “It would, 
in my opinion, be a tragic anomaly if the 
United States were, on the one hand, to 
acclaim and decorate the brave Nisei troops 
who fought so valiantly and at such sacri- 
fices overseas, while on the other hand, it 
ignored and left unredressed the very real 
and grievous losses which some of them, to- 
gether with their immediate families, have 
suffered as a result of Government action in 
the midst of the same war.” 

As Representative Francis E. WALTER told 
the lower House when the bill was brought 
up for consideration, “This bill, in a small 
way, will make whole those people who were 
the innocent victims of an order that prob- 
ably should never have been issued—they 
should certainly be compensated because of 
the losses they suffered as a direct result of 
the evacuation. This would be simple jus- 
tice—the kind of justice everyone in our 
country is entitled to receive.” 

Congressional action is the only practical 
solution to assure redress for the wrongs of 
evacuation. It will be an act of justice long 
delayed. We therefore appeal to all Chris- 





fair play are carried out to write their Sen- 
ators now urging them to expedite passage 
of the evacuation claims bill. 


[From the Washington Post of April 8, 1948] 
JUSTICE FOR NISEI 

The Japanese-Americans who were evacu- 
ated from the west coast in the emergency 
of 1941 and detained during the war in “re- 
location centers” suffered serious property 
losses asaresult. It was not their fault that 
they were evacuated. They had committed 
no crime; not a single attempt at espionage 
or sabotage was ever Officially attributed to 
them. But in the hysteria that succeeded 
the attack on Pearl Harbor the military com- 
mander in charge of the defense of the west 


coast decided that it would be safer to have 
them in the interior of the country. They 
were forced to dispose of homes and business 
interests in haste and in many instances at 
great sacrifice; some of them lost everything 
that they had owned in the way of worldly 
goods. 

These people have sought no redress for 
the humiliation to which they were subjected 
or for the trespass on their constitutional 
rights as American citizens. But manifestly, 
as a matter of elementary justice, they are 
entitled to compensation for material losses 
incurred through no fault of their own. A 
bill for establishment of an Evacuation 
Claims Commission which would determine 
the compensation due them was introduced 
in 1946. It was reported favorably to both 
House and Senate in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress and passed the latter body unani- 
mously, but reached the former too late for 
floor consideration prior to adjournment. In 
the present Congress, the House has approved 
the bill, but the Senate has not yet acted. 
It would be a great misfortune if it were 
allowed to lapse again through carelessness 
or on account of the pressure of other busi- 
ness. There appears to be no question as to 
the desirability and justice of this legisla- 
tion. Delay in enacting it can serve only to 
perpetuate a wrong and to aggravate the 
injuries which these loyal Americans hav 
endured. ' 





Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of Moshe Shertok, head of the political 
department, the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, April 1, 1948: 


The Jewish Agency for Palestine is grateful 
for the opportunity to comment on the two 
resolutions submitted by the representative 
of the United States to the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil on March 30, 1948. 

The first of these resolutions provides for 
a conclusion of a truce between the Arab and 
Jewish communities of Palestine under the 
auspices of the Security Council in consui- 
tation with the Jewish Agency and the Arab 
Higher Committee. In its final paragraph 
the draft resolution proposes that the Secu- 
rity Council should “call upon Arab and 
Jewish armed groups in Palestine to cease 
acts of violence.” 

Before defining the views of the Jewish 
Agency and the Jewish people of Palestine on 
the conclusion of a truce, I feel bound to 
comment upon the setting in which the 
United States draft resolution seeks to pre- 
sent the problem of restoring peace in Pales- 
tine. I fear that that setting distorts the 
picture in two vital respects. It conveys the 
impression, first, that the armed conflict now 
raging in Palestine is a purely local affair, 
affecting only the population of Palestine, 
Jewish and Arab; and, second, that the fight- 
ing has broken out as a result of both sides 
having fallen upon one another, so that both 
are now equally guilty, or at least as if it is 
impossible or immaterial to determine which 
is the attacker and which the attacked. Be- 
cause of these misleading implications the 
resolution itself becomes a wrong starting 
point for the quest for peace. 
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For you cannot attack the root of the evi] 
which now afilicts Palestine if you omit al]! 
reference to the central and salient feature of 
the country’s disturbed condition—namely, 
the presence of Arab aggression from 
outside, sponsored and organized by Arab 
States, members of the United Nations, in an 
effort to alter by force the settlement en- 
visaccd by the General Assembly’s resolution 
of Ncvember 29, 1947. I wish that it were 
easier to ascribe this omission to mere in- 
advertence, which the Security Council, by 
virtue of its primary duty to “suppress acts 
of aggression,” will hasten to correct. For 
rarely in the modern history of international 
relations can an act of aggression have oc- 
curred in a manner more blatant, more scorn- 
ful of concealment, or more exultantly ar- 
rogant. 

The campaign of aggressive violence was 
launched amidst clamorous proclamations by 
the heads of Arab governments of their in- 
tention to use force against the Jews of Pal- 
estine and against any agencies of the United 
Nations which might proceed to carry out 
their lawf'1l duties in implementing the Gen- 
eral Assembly's resolution. These state- 
ments were swiftly translated into action. 
Armed forces were recruited under the direc- 
tion of the governments of Arab States. 
They were equipped and financed from the 
resources of those governments. Their com- 
manders were appointed by ministers and 
officials of Arab States under the chairman- 
ship of one of their heads, namely, the Presi- 
dent of the Syrian Republic. They have 
been despatched across the frontiers with 
arms and mechanized transport, in successive 
and open acts of frontier violation. They 
have launched atte<ks on peaceful Jewish 
villages and organized riots and bloodshed 
among the urban population. They have 
fastened their effective military control upon 
large areas of the country. As the Security 
Council deliberates week after week, in Pal- 
estine those Arab armed forces are moving 
into battle positions on what is still the ter- 
ritory of the British mandate, perfecting 
their organization and periodically breaking 
out into attacks upon the Jewish population 
in preparation and training for the major as- 
sault whereby they hope to intimidate the 
United Nations into final submission and im- 
pose a settlement of the Palestine question 
by force. 

It is the presence of these foreign Arab 
forces on the soil of Palestine and the prep- 
aration of further incursions which consti- 
tute the main threat to law and order in Pal- 
estine today. But for these invasions from 
neighboring States, the security situation in 
Palestine would hardly have raised a problem 
which could not be quickly resolved; and the 
implementation of the plan adopted by the 
General Assembly would have involved no in- 
ternational crisis. 

It is therefore astonishing to find the 
United States representative setting the prob- 
lem of violence in Palestine in terms of a con- 
flict between the “Arab and Jewish commu- 
nities of Palestine.” There is nothing secret 
or even controversial about the facts which I 
have tried to summarize. The Mandatory 
Power has reported to the United Nations 
Palestine Commission on three separate in- 
cursions which took piace in January. The 
Mandatory Power has also reported to th¢ 
Permanent Members of the Security Council 
on several further incursions which took 
place in February and March. The United 
Kingdom Government has made public fur- 
ther authentic information on this subject 
through official statements in the House ol 
Commons. I believe that the United Kingdom 
representative here present will agree with 
me if, basing myself on official United King- 
dom figures, I would estimate the total 
strength of these invading forces at approx- 
imately 7,500. From the same United King- 
dom sources it can be deduced that these 
men come well armed and equipped, uni- 
formed and organized in military formation. 
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The Mandatory Power, which has abdi- 
cated its responsibility as the guardian of 
the frontiers of Palestine and relegated it- 
self to the role of a mere recorder of their 
violations, does not seem to have registered 
the direct responsibility of Arab govern- 
ments for all these invasions save as regards 
an incursion from Syria on January 21, 
1948, against which His Majesty’s govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom lodged a pro- 
test of sorts with the government of the 
Syrian Republic and the Kingdom of Trans- 
jordan. The protest was ignored, no further 
action was taken by the United Kingdom, and 
incursions from Syria continued and became 
more open. But we need nct resort to the 
good offices of the Mandatory Power to pro- 
vide evidence that Arab governments 
have organized these invasions. The evi- 
dence is more direct and authentic. It 
comes from those governments themselves. 
It is revealed in recruiting regulations issued 
by the Syrian Minister of Defense; in photo- 
eraphs of the Syrian Prime Minister super- 
vising the training of troops for war in Pales- 
tine at Quatana barracks in Syria; in the ac- 
tion of the Egyptian Government in allotting 
military barracks at Hilmiyeh and Helwan for 
the same purpose; in the assignment by the 
Egyptian Government of budgetary alloca- 
tions for operations in Palestine; in the 
announcement of the Lebanese Prime Min- 
ister on February 25 of his government’s in- 
tention to supply Palestine with arms, 
money, and men until there “will be noth- 
ing in Palestine but a military Arab state.” 

The evidence of these aggressive invasions 
and of the responsibility of the Arab gov- 
ernments for them is too voluminous for 
me to recite here. I therefore beg leave 
to suomit, as written information, under 
rule 39 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of the Security Council, two memoranda on 
the subject with annexes. The Security 
Council should at least not fail to record 
this notorious aggression, even if it proves 
unable to suppress it. 

This campaign of aggression raises two 
questions which are relevant in my sub- 
mission to the first of the United States 
resolutions. First, there is a fundamental 
point of principle. Is it legitimate for mem- 
ber states to use force against a settlement 
adopted by the General Assembly? The rep- 
resentatives of Arab states in their state- 
ments before the Security Council have tried 
to evade the issue by arguing that member 
states are under no obligation to comply 
with a resolution of the General Assembly. 
Not to comply is one thing. Openly and 
actively to defy is quite another. So much 
for the aggressor states. But a more seri- 
ous question arises in relation to the Secu- 
rity Council itself. Is it proper for the Se- 
curity Council, having received conclusive 
evidence of aggression actually committed, 
to take no steps at all to suppress, nay, not 
even to condemn—nor even to record—that 
aggression? Is it a just interpretation of 
the Security Council’s function in this ques- 
tion that it should obey the demand of the 
aggressor at pistol-point, and advocate a re- 
vision of a General Assembly resolution for 
no other reason than that the resolution is 
assailed by armed force? Does the United 
Nations seek'in the case of Palestine a set- 
tlement on the basis of equity and mutual 
adjustment, or is it merely in pursuit of a 
settlement against which the Arabs will 
graciously condescend not to use force? It 
would be presumptuous on my part to elabo- 
rate on the point that the principle involved 
in these questions transcends even the grave 
episode which is under discussion and affects 
the very foundations of the international 
order, 

It is all the more inadmissible for the 
Security Council to take no action against 
the patent external aggression which is in 
progress in view of the fact that there is a 
general agreement on the requirements of 
the Charter in this matter. Thus, on Feb- 
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ruary 24, 1948, the distinguished representa- 
tive of the United States on the Security 
Council took a keen interest in this matter 
of aggression. He said: 

“Attempts to frustrate the General Assem- 
bly’s recommendation by the threat or use 
of force * * * on the part of states or 
peoples outside Palestine are contrary to the 
Charter.” 

But on that very day of February 24, as 
though in direct response to Ambassador 
Austin’s words, the mandatory power reported 
to the permanent members of the Security 
Council that “between 500 and 1,000 Iraqis, 
Lebanese, Syrians, Egyptians, and Trans- 
jordanians entered Samaria and Galilee 
across the Jordan and the Lebanese frontier.” 

Again, the representative of France de- 
clared in the Security Council: 

“It is quite inadmissible that any state 
member of the United Nations in a terri- 
tory which is not its own should by armed 
force oppose the efforts of other members 
of the United Nations to implement a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly. Such action 
goes much further than mere abstention 
from participation in implementation which 
the Charter allows. We are faced here with 
open revolt, which is clearly contrary to the 
Charter.” 

These exemplary words were spoken on 
March 5. 

Yet on that day of March 5, according to 
British official sources, the notorious protégé 
of Adolf Hitler, Fawzi al-Kawukji, entered 
Palestine with his headquarters troops to 
assume command of the so-called Yarmuk 
formation. He was acting in conformity 
with the decision taken at a meeting which 
took place in Damascus on February 5 under 
the chairmanship of the President of the 
Syrian Republic, when, according to a first- 
hand report by the Damascus correspondent 
of the Cairo daily Al-Masri: 

“Gen. Ismail Safwat was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Arab Liberation Army, 
Gen. Taha Pasha al-Hashimi was nominated 
Inspector of the Liberation Armies, and Fawzi 
al-Kawukji was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the Al-Yarmuk formation.” 

It is always a diverting experience to con- 
trast the learned speeches of the Syrian 
representative here, replete with quotations 
from the Charter and protestations of loyalty 
to the ideals of peace, with the quite dif- 
ferent aspect of affairs at Damascus. As a 
member of the Security Council, Syria is one 
of those states on which the members of 
the United Nations have conferred primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

It is all very well for the Syrian representa- 
tive on: the Security Council to make here 
the bold assertion, as he did on March 16, 
that “the Arai states, including Syria, have 
not interfered by taking part in these en- 
counters.” The representative of Syria took 
no trouble to explain—the overwhelming 
body of evidence to the contrary—the fact 
that it was no less a person than the President 
of his republic who presided over the ap- 
pointment of commanders of the Arab forces 
of invasion, the numerous statements made 
by the Syrian Defense Minister acknowledg- 
ing his direction of the operations, the 
Official proclamations of the Syrian Gov- 
ernment regarding the recruitment of volun- 
teers, the physical appearance of the Syrian 
Prime Minister and Defense Minister re- 
spectively at training centers and at the 
head of convoys driving toward the Pales- 
tine frontier, etc. It is on Syrian territory, 
under the direct charge of the Syrian Gov- 
ernment, that armed forces are trained, 
equipped and dispatched across the frontier 
to commit aggression and attempt to over- 
throw a United Nations decision by force. 

If the Security Council sees aggression go- 
ing on before its very eyes and proceeds to 
fulfill the main objective of that aggression 
by recommending a revision of the General 
Assembly's resolution, the consequences for 
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world peace must indeed be grave. These 
consequences entail a very heavy responsi- 
bility for the leading world power which 
sponsors the present resolution. To recapit- 
ulate, the United States draft resolution 
tears the problem out of its context and 
treats the conflict in complete isolation from 
the question as to who upholds and who de- 
fies the United Nations authority; it ignores 
the greatest feature of the Palestine crisis 
which is aggression from outside; it flies in 
the face of facts by diagnosing the crisis as 
the result of a mere local communal clash; 
by implication, it exonerates the aggressor 
states of all guilt; without even attempting 
to deal with the invasion of Palestine by 
foreign forces it misses the target by urging 
a local truce as a remedy. In brief, the 
resolution perpetrates a triple optical illu- 
sion: Frst, it arbitrarily separates the con- 
flict from its international setting; second, 
it artificially reduces its scope; third, it 
wantonly creates a position of false equality 
between the Jews and the Arabs. In pre- 
senting the recolution, the representative of 
the United States, quoting from his earlier: 
report, to balance the uneven scales, conjures 
up an imaginary “infiltration into Palestine 
* * * by sea, of groups * * * with the 
purpose of taking part in violence.” In the 
resolution itself the Jewish agency and the 
Arab higher committee are put on an equal 
footing of culpability. The fact that it was 
the Arabs who started the offensive while the 
Jews reacted in defense is completely oblit- 
erated. 

It is against this background that it is 
my duty to set before the Security Council 
the attitude of the Jewish agency and of the 
Jewish population of Palestine toward the 
proposals for a truce. That attitude was 
expressed in a letter which I had the honor 
to address on March 17 to the Secretary Gen- 
eral in response to a question put to us by 
the United States delegation in the course 
of the consultations held by the permanent 
members of the Security Council. The letter 
reads as follows: 

“I have the honor, on behalf of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, to submit the follow- 
ing reply to the question addressed to the 
Jewish Agency as to whether it would be 
prepared to enter into the necessary agree- 
ments to bring about an effective truce in 
Palestine. 

“1. It must be emphasized that insofar as 
the term “truce” implies a conflict between 
two belligerents it does not accurately fit 
the facts of the present situation, in which, 
on the one hand, an attempt is being made 
by the Arab states and the Arabs of Pales- 
tine to alter by force a settlement approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, while the Jewish community has been 
defending itself and the decision of the 
United Nations which it has loyally accepted. 

“2. Subsequent to the adoption of the res- 
olution of the General Assembly of Novem- 
ber 29 on the future government of Pales- 
tine, the Jewish population in Palestine has 
been subjected to attacks by Arab forces, 
including armed bands from outside the 
country which, as the United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission has reported to the Secu- 
rity Council, are attempting to alter the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly by force. 

“3. The Jewish people have in no case re- 
sorted to aggression against the Arab people 
nor do they seek conflict with them. At the 
same time the Jews of Palestine have been 
obliged to take measures to protect them- 
selves from attack and to uphold their rights 
under the United Nations resolution. 

“4. The moment that Arab aggression 
ceases Jewish armed reaction will also ter- 
minate. There must, of course, be a clear 
understanding that the cessation of Arab 
aggression will also include the stoppage of 
preparations for future aggression, the evac- 
uation of foreign forces and the prevention 
of further incursion of armed bands into 
Palestine. 
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“5. It is assumed that any arrangement 
for a truce will be carried out within the 
framework of the implementation of the 
resolution of the General Assembly and in 
strict conformity with the timetable pro- 
vided in that resolution.” 

It will be seen from this letter that the 
aim of avoiding violence in Palestine is one 
which the Jewish Agency and the Jewish 
people of Palestine wholeheartedly uphold. 
The sacrifice of young lives in defending the 
community against wanton attack is a source 
of continuing grief and sorrow, and the 
damage and casualties inflicted upon all 
elements of the population are a grievous 
burden. We long to end this sequence of 
bloodshed in the context of obedience to 
international law and without detriment to 
legitimate rights. Therefore the underly- 
ing idea of a truce is most welcome to us. 
We must only be concerned to pursue the 
aim in a manner that will ensure a real 
truce and lead to a lasting peace and not 
produce a mere breathing spell as a prel- 
ude to renewed violence under worse con- 
ditions. In particular the purposes of order 
cannot be separated from the purposes of 
law. Order cannot be purchased by setting 
law aside. 

I now draw particular attention to para- 
graph 4 of our letter in which the Jewish 
agency stipulates “the evacuation of foreign 
forces and the prevention of further incur- 
Sions of armed bands into Palestine” as in- 
dispensable conditions of any truce. There 
is no reality in “a truce between the Arab 
and Jewish communities of Palestine’ when 
the Arab community is merely a subsidiary 
agent of aggression, when the Jewish com- 
munity has no other interest but to defend 
itself and move forward to the fulfillment 
of an authorized international program, and 
when the source of aggression lies outside 
the control of both parties and flourishes 


The Jews of Palestine can attach no validity 
to any assurance of peaceful intentions on 
the part of the Arabs so long as these foreign 
forces remain on Palestine soil, where they 
have no right of access, no jurisdiction and 
no internationally valid purpose to pursue. 

We believe that we are justified in claiming 
their expulsion and that the fulfillment of 
this claim is both practical and necessary. 
No people anywhere in the world will volun- 
tarily sign a truce With invading forces con- 
verging upon it and poised to strike. This 
would be not a truce. It would be a capit- 
ulation. 

Moreover, the armed formations concerned 
are easily identifiable. The report of that 
memorable Damascus meeting of February 
5, to which I have already referred, goes on 
to say: 

“It was agreed to divide Palestine into four 
military areas, each of which will be under 
a commanding officer responsible to the com- 
mander in chief (i. e., Gen. Ismail Safwat, an 
Iraqi general, with his headquarters at Da- 
mascus). Certain internal powers, however, 
were granted to the Palestine Arab command 
in the Jerusalem area.” 

The location of the main formations of 
these foreign invaders can easily be found. 
Thus, on March 16, the battle order of Fawzi 
al-Kawukji’s troops was, according to our 
information at that date, roughly, as follows: 

The First Yarmuk Regiment of Syrian 
troops at Jaba village between Nablus and 

n commanded by a Syrian officer, Mo- 





The Second Yarmuk Regiment of Syrian 
troops at Jenin, under Hashem Mohammad, 
an Iraqi. 

Tne Al-Hussein Regiment at Attil village, 


The Al-Hasan Regiment at Tubas village, 
commanded by Mahmud al-Hindi, an Iraqi. 

An Iraqi contingent at Ras ul-Ain, near the 
source of the Jerusalem water supply. 

An Egyptian contingent at Gaza. 

A Bosnian-Moslem contingent at Lydda. 


The authority supervising the truce should 
not have much difficulty in locating any of 
these large units, though some individuals 
may be found to have merged with the gen- 
eral population. 

It is clear from the above-quoted report 
of the Damascus meeting and from other 
local evidence that foreign commanders re- 
sponsible to Damascus are in control of all 
Arab military operations in Palestine ex- 
cept in Jerusalem. In that city alone, the 
Arab Higher Committee, operating under the 
orders of the Mufti, has been awarded quali- 
fied freedom. Its role, according to a state- 
ment issued on Good Friday, is to organize 
force against any attempts to establish Jeru- 
salem as an international city held by the 
United Nations in trust for mankind. It 
would thus be quite unrealistic to negotiate 
a truce with the Arab Higher Committee for 
any area except Jerusalem, where alone this 
local Palestinian body has some jurisdiction. 
So far as Jerusalem is concerned, the Jewish 
agency has already stated that it is prepared 
to negotiate a truce with the body which it 
recognizes as responsible for the disorders 
there. 

I would also draw attention to the first 
paragraph of the letter quoted, which ex- 
plains the inapplicability of the term “truce” 
to the situation now existing in Palestine. 
The parties confronting each other are the 
Jews, defending a lawful international de- 
cision, and Arabs both inside and outside 
Palestine who are, in the words of the United 
Nations Palestine Commission, “defying the 
resolution of the General Assembly and at- 
tempting to overthrow it by force.” Neither 
in their aims, nor in the relation of their 
activities to the terms of the Charter, can 
these two sides justly be equated. In this 
respect, the United States draft resolution, 
ignoring any distinction between aggression 
and defense, between obedience to and de- 
fiance of an international judgment, offers 
the Security Council an escape from the 
basic conceptions underlying the Charter, 
with their clear differentiation between the 
legitimacy and illegitimacy of force, into a 
world where all force is identical, irrespec- 
tive of the purposes to which it is applied. 

In paragraph 5 of our letter of March 17, 
we stipulate that the proposed truce shall 
not hamper or delay the implementation of 
the General Assembly’s resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947. It is obvious that to delay the 
implementation of that resolution would be 
no neutral act in the spirit of a truce, but a 
concession under pressure of violence to the 
main objectives of the attacking party. It 
is necessary to make this point clear since a 
situation may arise in which one of the 
parties makes the truce conditional on the 
suspension of the Assembly’s resolution, 
while the other party makes it conditional 
on the maintenance of that resolution. It 
should go without saying that there can be 
no equation between the upholding of an 
international instrument and its violation. 
The Security Council, as an organ of the 
United Nations, can hardly take any other 
view. On March 5, the representative of 
France in the Security Council said: 

“If the validity of the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation and its binding character on cer- 
tain states can be questioned, there can be 
no discussion as to its application to and 
its binding character upon all the organs 
of the United Nations, including, of course, 
the Security Council.” 

We fully share this conception of the bind- 
ing character of the resolution and of the 
Security Council’s lack of competence to set 
it aside. It is unreasonable to require one of 
the parties to the truce to sacrifice its rights 
in law in order that the other party, having 
won its aim, may desist from the violence by 
which it was achieved. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, universally ac- 
knowledged as the greatest Jewish leader of 
our generation, stated last week in this con- 
nection: 
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“There has been a solemn judgment by 
the authorized tribunal. The duty of con- 
Ciliation is to summon all parties to the 
obedience of judgment, not to adapt judg- 
ment to the will of the defiant party.” 

Mr. President, we do not deem it useful 
at this stage to go into all the detailed as- 
pects of a truce negotiation. The main prin- 
ciple to be followed is to avoid any impres- 
sion, under the terms of a truce, that violence 
is politically rewarded, that it is left free 
by the conditions of the truce to renew itself 
with even greater vigor when occasion arises, 
and that it is encouraged by the very cir- 
cumstances of the truce to repeat itself in 
the future. I would only refer to one over- 
riding question which should be cleared up 
before this resolution is voted. The main- 
tenance of a truce requires an authority to 
supervise its observance by both parties, if 
and when they have agreed toits terms. This 
authority must also have power to take ac- 
tion against any violation of the truce by 
one of the signatories. Its particular func- 
tion in Palestine must be to watch over the 
frontiers and prevent their violation. It 
seems to us that it would not be realistic to 
pursue this matter far without any assurance 
that such a supervisory authority is avail- 
able. The United States can hardly be una- 
ware that the issue of enforcement cannot 
be shirked in the Palestine problem, not 
even in the maintenance of a truce. 

Finally, I should like to urge, on the basis 
of these submissions, that the resolution be 
amended to conform with the realities of the 
situation, the dominant fact of which is for- 
eign aggression. As has been pointed out, 
the draft in its present form, is based on the 
illusion of an internal conflict, and if it is 
accepted as setting the line of a truce nego- 
tiation, it may prejudice the end it has in 
view, namely, the restoration of peace in 
Palestine ad the elimination of violence as 
a factor . fecting international policy. 


I come now to the second resolution sub- 
mitted by the representative of the United 
States. It is proposed that the General As- 
sembly be convoked once again in special 
session “to consider further the question of 
the future government of Palestine.” There 
is a curious, if not ironic, coincidence at- 
tached to this proposal. It is debated here 
today 1 year less 1 day since the same re- 
quest was originally presented by the United 
Kingdom. It is phrased in language almost 
identical. A word has been added. The 
word is “further.” This may, or may not, 
represent progress. 

One may assume that this resolution, like 
the truce proposal, emanated from the con- 
sultations of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. The permanent members, 
it will be recalled, were asked by the Security 
Council: 

“To consult and to inform the Security 
Council regarding the situation with respect 
to Palestine and to make, as a result of such 
consultations, recommendations to it re- 
garding the guidance and instructions which 
the council might usefully give to the Pal- 
estine commission with a view of implement- 
ing the resolution of the General Assembly.” 

Up to this moment, no such suggestion has 
been made to the Security Council as to how 
the Assembly’s resolution may be imple- 
mented. If there were any consultations on 
this particular subject, and if any conclu- 
sions were reached on their result, these have 
not been reported, 

The Jewish Agency, for its part, did submit 
to the conference of the four permanent 
members of the Council its concrete pro- 
posals regarding the steps that might be 
taken by the Security Council with a view 
to insuring the implementation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution. For the sake of 
the record and for the information of the 
nonpermanent members of the Security 
Council, I would, with the permission of the 
president, read here the text of these pro- 








posals, made on March 12, 1948. They were as 
nllows: 

mL To assume the responsibilities assigned 

to it in the General Assembly's plan for im- 

plementation. 

“2. To determine any attempt to alter, by 
force, the Assembly’s resolution as a ‘threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression.’ 

“3 To determine that a threat to the peace 
does exist in view of actions by certain Arab 
governments. 

“4. To call upon Arab member states to 
stop recruiting and organizing armed forces 
to resist the Assembly’s resolution, and to 
withdraw their nationals already sent for this 
purpose. 

“5. To call upon Arab states to stop their 
warlike propaganda and incitement contrary 
to unanimous resolution of Assembly against 
warmongering (October 12, 1947). 

“6. To call upon mandatory power to pre- 
vent the entry of unauthorized foreign forces 
and to expel those already in Palestine. 

“7. To instruct the Palestine Commission 
to proceed with all speed with all phases 
of implementation, with special priority to 
the establishment of Provincial Councils of 
government and the organization and equip- 
ment of militias. 

“8. To call upon Member States to offer 
arms to parties cooperating with the UN 
Resolution and to withhold them from those 
defying it. 

“9. To empower the Palestine Commission 
to take all steps which may assist in the 
maintenance of peace in Jerusalem.” 

These were the proposals which Dr. Silver 
put forward on our behalf at our meeting 
with the four permanent members of the 
Security Council. The Jewish agency is not 
aware whether this nine-point program was 
ever discussed. 

In motivating his counsels of inaction to 
the Security Council, the representative of 
the United States has stated that it has been 
found impossible to implement the General 
Assembly’s resolution by peaceful means. 
One may search the text of the resolution 
of the General Assembly in vain for any 
provision, express or implied, that unless it 
can be carried out peacefully it must remain 
inoperative. Threats of violence against im- 
plementation reechoed in the General As- 
sembly and in the ad hoc committee on the 
Palestine question in the course of the dis- 
cussions, They resounded till the very last 
moment before the voting. The General 
Assembly adopted its historic decision in 
the teeth of these threats. If it had in- 
tended to retreat and drop the plan when 
confronted by an attempt to resist it by 
force, what was the meaning of the express 
and emphatic provisions included in the 
resolution regarding the duties of the Se- 
curity Council to take specific action if faced 
with such an attempt? 

Yet the fact that the Assembly did not set 
peaceful implementation as a prerequisite by 
ho means signifies that the implementation 
of the plan could not be carried out peace- 
fully. What is undeniable is that the peace- 
ful implementation of the plan would in- 
evitably have been gravely jeopardized—as it 
has indeed been jeopardized—by the absence 
of an adequate force to back it up. But since 
when has the building up and maintenance 
of an armed force to buttress peace, national 
or international, become morally approbrious 
or politically unacceptable? History abounds 
with instances, of which the most tragic is 
the position of the democracies in 1939, when 
lack of force in defense of peace became the 
direct cause of war. 

What has happened insofar as the partition 
plan in Palestine is concerned? A special 
international force to insure its implemen- 
tation was not provided. The force which is 
in Palestine today by virtue of an interna- 
tional dispensation—the British Army—has 
re“used to cooperate in the execution of the 
plen. Its very passivity served as a most 
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powerful encouragement to the forces of dis- 
order. But the role of the United Kingdom 
in the present Palestine crisis has not been 
purely passive. It is not merely that the 
United Kingdom as the mandatory power 
has chosen administratively to obstruct the 
plan. Its political attitude had more far- 
reaching and more calamitous effects. The 
policy of the United Kingdom in the Middle 
East is based on the active support of the 
Arab league. The United Kingdom cannot 
therefore divest itself from responsibility for 
the militant line of active aggression against 
the Jews of Palestine and armed defiance of 
the United Nations authority which its col- 
lective ally, the Arab league, has adopted and 
is steadily pursuing. 

On the other hand, as regards arms for 
the Jewish population, a position of the most 
glaring inequality was created between the 
Jews and the Arabs. The United Kingdom 
has continued to supply arms to the govern- 
ments of the Arab League, regardless of the 
fact that those very governments were in 
turn supplying arms for the anti-United Na- 
tions rebellion in Palestine. Only 3 weeks 
ago the Arab Legion in Palestine received 
considerable quantities of new British arms. 
At the same time, the United Kingdom has 
continued to blockade the shores of Pales- 
tine against any importation of arms by the 
Jews inside the country. Simultaneously 
armed Arab forces have poured in from out- 
side before the eyes of the British forces 
which have maintained the role of mere on- 
lookers. The mandatory power disarmed 
many Palestinian Jews and armed many 
Palestinian Arabs. Only a few days ago it 
passed to Arab attackers a quantity of arms 
which it took away from the Jews. 

As to other governments, the United States 
has instituted an indiscriminate embargo 
on the exportation of arms to the Middle 
East, denying arms to the hard-pressed Jews 
in the same measure as to the Arab aggres- 
sors. Certain other governments are fe- 
ported to be selling arms to the Arabs. The 
Arabs have seven states. The Jews have 
none. The Security Council has taken no 
action either to provide a force in support 
of the plan or at least to arm those defend- 
ing it and themselves. 

The sordid record of how every proposed 
step of the Palestine Commission has been 
impeded and obstructed is too well known 
to need repetition. 

To sum it up, the will to implement the 
plan peacefully was not forthcoming. In 
the absence of that will, the way to imple- 
mentation has not been found. 

Yet despite all chicanery and indifference, 
the stream of life has proved irresistible. 
What is inherent in the nature of things and 
in the logic of developments is forcing its 
way through. Partition and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state are actually in 
progress. The mandatory regime is disin- 
tegrating. The vacuum created thereby can- 
not but be filled. A new regime has already 
been born and is growing in the womb of 
the old. The Jewish state, potentially and 
actually, is an organic, integral part of Pales- 
tine. Come what may, the Jews of Palestine 
are determined to obtain the necessary arms 
and defend themselves and their state. Self- 
preservation and responsibility for the future 
of the Jewish people dictate their course of 
action. They have no other choice. 

It is at this stage that the United States 
delegation has come forward with the pro- 
posal that a special session of the Assembly 
be called again to consider the problem of 
Palestine. It has been made clear, although 
the draft resolution itself is silent on this 
point, that what it would propose in the 
special session is a plan for a temporary 
trusteeship, without prejudice to the char- 
acter of the final political settlement. 

Our attitude toward this proposal has al- 
ready been concisely stated, both in the im- 
mediate reaction of our representative at 
the Security Counvil and in the declaration 
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adopted jointly by the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and the National Council of Pales- 
tine Jews in Tel Aviv. 

Trusteeship means denial or at least post- 
ponement of independence. We believe that 
we are ripe for independence. So are the 
Arabs. We challenge anyone to prove that we 
are not. We have passed the threshold of 
statehood. We refuse to be thrown back. 

The United States Government cannot but 
be aware that the idea of trusteeship for Pal- 
estine has been thoroughly discussed by the 
UNSCOP and rejected by that body. Here 
is what the UNSCOP had to say in its unani- 
mous recommendation II: 

“Although sharply divided by political 
issues, the peoples of Palestine are sufficiently 
advanced to govern themselves independ- 
ently. 

“The Arab and Jewish peoples, after more 
than a quarter of a century of tutelage under 
the mandate, both seek a means of effective 
expression for their national aspirations. 

“It is highly unlikely that any arrange- 
ment which would fail to envisage .ndepend- 
ence at a reasonably early date would find 
the slightest welcome among either Arabs 
or Jews.” 

The UNSCOP also pointed out in its com- 
ment fo the unanimous recommendation III 
that a transitional period “would in all like- 
lihaod only serve to aggravate the present 
difficult situation in Palestine unless it were 
related to a specific and definitive solution, 
which would go into effect immediately upon 
the termination of that period.” 

But the United Siates Government, 
through its Chief Executive, has declared 
that partition still remained the ultimate 
goal of its Palestine policy and that the pro- 
posed temporary trusteeship was designed 
merely to pave the way for its peaceful 
achievement. One looks in vain for con- 
sistent reasoning to explain this deviation 
from the original program. If the reason 
for abandoning partition as an immediate 
objective is armed opposition, why should 
that opposition not apply to a trusteeship 
the only purpose of which is to serve as an 
intermediary stage leading toward partition 
in the future? If the Security Council capit- 
ulates to violence, why should not violence 
press its advantage further? Does not ag- 
gression feed on appeasement? If, on the 
other hand, what is meant by “eventual” 
partition is something quite different from 
what was resolved on November 29, 1947, how 
can the Jews be expected to submit now to a 
course calculated eventually to lead to their 
undoing? 

Moreover we note that it is proposed to 
force a trusteeship upon a country ripe for 
independence without any assurance that a 
trustee is available, that means of enforce- 
ment can be supplied, that any section of 
the population will cooperate, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly will approve an agreement, or 
that a working regime can be established 
by May 15. The charted course of imple- 
mentation of partition is to be replaced by a 
leap into the perilous unknown. 

At the meeting of the Security Council 
on March 24 the representatives of France 
and Canada stated that it would be neces- 
sary for them to have more specific knowl- 
edge of what was actually invoived in the 
trusteeship proposal before they could com- 
mit their governments to support a recon- 
sideration of the Palestine question based 
on the trusteeship idea. It is therefore sur- 
prising that not a single one of the crucial 
and intricate questions raised by trustee- 
ship has been elucidated so far by the United 
States delegation. The second draft resolu- 
tion still invites the Security Council to cet 
out on a course with no clear destination, 
and no milestones on the way. 

It is not too late to return to the path 
clearly traced by the General Assembly's 
resolution. That path represents the prod- 
uct of 8 months’ continucus constructive in- 
ternational thinking. The reversal of the 
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process can only lead to chaos and to a crisis 
of confidence in the United Nations the re- 
sults of which are incalculable. A clock may 
not be turned so sharply backwards without 
injury to its mechanism. The General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, which is so 
precious an instrument for the peace and 
progress of mankind, should not be exposed 
to this rejection of its judgment and under- 
mining of its authority. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to call the at- 
tention of the Council to one specific prob- 
lem of a most critical urgency—a problem 
which has a direct bearing on the question 
of truce. I refer to the situation in Jeru- 
salem and to the responsibilities of the 
United Nations for the immunity, peace, and 
welfare of that holy city and its environs. 

Under the plan adopted by the General 
Assembly a _ special international regime 
under the United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was decreed for Jerusalem. The exclu- 
from the Jewish State of Jerusalem 
with its unique historic associations for 
the Jewish people and the central place 
it cccupies in its tradition and modern 
life was a most painful sacrifice. Eloquent 
appeals were made to the Jewish Agency 
during the Assembly session by representa- 
tives of powers big and small to realize the 
transcendent importance of Jerusalem to 
the entire civilized world and to let. the 
city’s universal associations take precedence 
over its predominantly Jewish character. 
In deference to an overwhelming consen- 
sus of world opinion the Jewish Agency 
accepted the idea of an international regime 
for Jerusalem. Since then the Jewish 
Agency has cooperated actively with the 
Trusteeship Council in helping to formu- 
late a statute for Jerusalem as provided 
for in the Assembly’s resolution. In thus 
subordinating Jewish claims to the fer- 
vently expressed interest of the Christian 
world, the Jewish Agency confidently ex- 
pected that the United Nations would take 
all the steps necessary to secure the objec- 
tives which aroused such strong and wide- 
spread support in the General Assembly. 
It is tragic to record what has in fact 
happened. 

The mandatory power has allowed the 
control of the old city of Jerusalem to 
slip into the hands of armed Arab bands 
and has taken no effective action to prevent 
the approaches to the city from being like- 
wise dominated by Arab forces. Command- 
ers appointed by the Arab High Committee, 
i. e. the Mufti, now control access to the 
gates of the Holy City and to the Holy 


sion 


Places. The Arab Higher Committee has 
recently announced its determination to use 
force against any attempt to establish 


Jerusalem as an international city, held by 
the United Nations in trust for mankind. 

The cruel historic paradox which now 
threatens the fate of Jerusalem is not appar- 
ently realized by the civilized world. After 
centuries of neglect and depredation Jeru- 
salem was conquered in 1917 by the British 
and Australian forces. The conquest ushered 
in a period of civilized rule for Jerusalem 
which has now lasted three decades. Jews 
formed the majority of the population of 
Jerusalem even before the British mandate. 
Today they are 100,000 out of 160,000 inhabi- 
tants. As the mandate now draws to an end, 
instead of coming under an international 
recime which would maintain the civilized 
standards of its government, Jerusalem 
seems about to fall, as most of its holy places 















have already fallen, into the clutches of the 
most fanatical and impious elements in the 
country. 


One of the two henchmen of the Mufti, 
now in command, Sheikh Yasin Bakri, had 
boasted in public of his prowess in sniping at 
Jewish funeral parties on their way to the 
hallowed cemetery on the Mount of Olives. 
He has been photographed by Cairo news- 
papers in the act of directing fire from the 
walls of the Haram enclosure, the so-called 





Mosque of Omar. When we see other photo- 
graphs of this person, photographs which 
have been submitted to this Council, receiv- 
ing courtesy visits from the British area com- 
mander of Jerusalem, we are forced to as- 
sume that he is considered in some quarters 
as a suitable custodian of the holy sites. He 
has proclaimed another success: For the first 
time since Roman days Jewish worshippers 
are now forcibly prevented from having ac- 
cess to the Wailing Wall, the greatest sanc- 
tuary of the Jewish faith. Another agent of 
the Mufti now in a position of command, 
Abdul Kader al-Husseini, has a notorious 
record for his murderous activities during 
the 1936 rebellion and for his pro-Nazi col- 
laboration during the war. He is now en- 
gaged in plans for cutting off the city’s water 
supply and reducing its Jewish population 
to starvation. 

I said that the Jews yielded to the inter- 
national verdict. They did not yield in favor 
of Sheikh Bakri or in favor of Abdul Kader 
al-Husseini. If the international regime is 
not promptly instituted and effectively en- 
forced, it will soon become a matter of ele- 
mentary self-preservation for the Jews to do 
their utmost—maybe their desperate ut- 
most—even alone and unaided, to save Jeru- 
salem from a monstrous tyranny. But in 
such a case, the city would become a battle- 
field. It may indeed become a shambles. 
We consider that the United Nations is most 
solemnly bound to avert the catastrophe by 
assuming its responsibilities in Jerusalem, 
first and foremost the responsibility of in- 
suring law and order and safeguarding access 
and supplies to the city. 

The fate of Jerusalem disproves the as- 
sumption that Arab resistance is directed 
merely against the partition settlement and 
the Jewish state. Arab violence is the reac- 
tion to any policy which recognizes any spe- 
cific non-Arab interest, whether Jewish or 
international, in any part of the ccuntry. 
The Jews will do their utmost to insure that 
this claim to exclusive Arab mastery is de- 
feated in the area of the Jewish state. If 
the United Nations is unable to assist the 
Jews in that legitimate endeavor, let the 
United Nations at least prevent the triumph 
of Arab defiance of world opinion in Jerusa- 
lem, and by the provision of a proper force 
inaugurate an era of peace and order in a 
city which is sacred to vast multitudes of 
civilized mankind. 





Increase in Annuities and Pensions Under 
the Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 
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Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very seldom, in these days of “bundles 
of billions,” that Congress has an op- 
portunity to pass a bill which Clearly 
benefits American citizens and does not 
cost anybody any money. Such an op- 
portunity is now within our reach. 

There is pending before the - House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce bill No. H. R. 5993. This bill 
would give to a couple of hundred thou- 
sand deserving people money which they 
need in order to provide themselves with 
the barest necessities of life. Yet it re- 
quires no tax increases, no assessments, 
no contributions, voluntary or otherwise, 
on the part of anyone. 
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H. R. 5993 proposes to increase, by 
about 20 percent, the deplorably small 
annuities now being paid to retired rail- 
road workers under the terms of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. The amounts 
of those annuities were modest enough 
in 1937 when they were established. 
During the intervening 12 years, while 
prices have skyrocketed, they have be- 
come ridiculously, even insultingly, in- 
adequate as the sole income of these 
earnest, honest folk who gave the best 
years of their lives to the railroad in- 
dustry without which America could 
never have been great. 


I am not suggesting that an increase 
of 20 to 25 percent will bring these re- 
tirement pensions to a point where they 
are truly adequate. I understand, how- 
ever, that the railroaders themselves 
prefer to settle for a small increase, that 
will alleviate to some extent the hard- 
ships being suffered by the aged pen- 
sioners, because a small increase is all 
that can be financed by their retirement 
fund, and they are determined to avoid 
either increasing taxes or endangering 
the fund. 

Many extravagant demands are con- 
stantly being made by pressure groups 
of one persuasion or another. Rarely 
do we find a group of people like these 
who are so sober, sensible, and far- 
sighted that they keep their requests 
well within the boundaries of reason. 
When we are fortunate enough to find 
them, it seems to me we should express 
our appreciation by granting their re- 
quests, especially when, as in this case, 
the need is unquestioned and the means 
to fill it are immediately available with- 
out further cost to anyone. 

I urge the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to report H. R. 
5993 favorably without further delay 
and prompt enactment by the House. 





Women’s Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 19, 
1948: 


WOMEN’S STATUS 


Representatives of outstanding women’s 
organizations, labor groups, and the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor ap- 
peared last week before a Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee in support of the equal status 
bill. The ultimate objective of this measure 
is abolishment of legal discriminations 
against women that are not justified by dif- 
ferences in “physical structure, biological 
or social function.” In our opinion it pro- 
vides a rational and practicable method of 
improving the legal status of women, in 
striking contrast to the proposed equal- 
rights amendment that would deprive women 
of essential legislative protection by insisting 
on complete equality of rights under the law 
without regard to sex. 
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It is not a mere coincidence that organiza- 
tions leading the fight to secure better work- 
ing conditions for women and free them from 
unjust social and economic disabilities im- 
posed by law or custom are opposed to the 
equal-rights amendment. For much of the 
work that has been done to establish real, as 
distinguished from illusory, equality between 
men and women would be swept away by the 
equal-rights amendment. The equal-status 
bill, on the other hand, recognizes the need 
for legal distinctions based on sex and aims 
at removal of only those discriminatory laws 
and administrative regulations that reflect 
an irrational sexual bias. 

So much for the ultimate objective of the 
bill, which, insofar as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, could be attained without 
much difficulty following its enactment. The 
difficult task, however, is to induce the State 
governments to revise or abolish laws that 
discriminate unfairly against women. It 
seems more than doubtful whether three- 
fourths of the States would approve the 
equal-rights amendment if presented for 
their approval. And if they. did so, the Fed- 
eral Government would be confronted by the 
formidable task of trying to compel all the 
States to modify their laws in accordance 
with general directives. The result would in- 
evitably be to create legal confusion and end- 
less litigation and to arouse profound resent- 
ment on the part of State governments be- 
cause of Federal interference. 

No such pressure is contemplated by the 
equal-status bill. It provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission to study and re- 
view Federal and State laws affecting the 
status of women and to recommend legisla- 
tion required to bring those laws into con- 
formity with declared policy. The Director 
of the Women’s Bureau, Frieda S. Miller, 
thinks that the legal situation as to discrim- 
inations against women is fairly well known. 
What is needed is an evaluation of existing 
laws to determine what changes are essential. 
If this spade work is well done, a basis will be 
offered for sound legislative action. The 
States would remain free to take or leave the 
Commission’s recommendations. But it is 
our belief that the absence of compulsion 
would positively encourage the States to 

hbolish laws affecting women’s rights that 
are not in accord with present-day concepts 
of fairness and genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity under the law. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call attention to an 
editorial in the Milwaukee Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., bearing on the question 
of Federal aid to education. Particu- 
larly apt therein are the remarks that 
throw a light on the real discrimination 
that would result in the enactment of 
the bill as passed by the Senate under 
the guise of State option. 
Following is the editorial: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL-AID ADVANCES 

Senate passage of the $300,000,000 Federal 
chool-aid bill will be hailed as a great vic- 
ry by public-school interests. They have 
been fighting hard for this along time. And 
final passage would mean that public schools, 

jeast, in all States, would get a little Fed- 
eral money, with the “poorest” States getting 


the most. 
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All good Americans must grant the vital 
importance of improving our public schools. 

Total expenditures for education should be 
increased greatly, no doubt. And a larger 
share should go into improving schools in the 
poorer communities, for our least privileged 
children. 

But whether a general Federal school-aid 
bill is the best and most economical means of 
promoting these ends and whether this is the 
proper time for the Federal Government to 
assume even a little part of a brand-new ob- 
ligation seems to us extremely doubtful. 
And even if the Federal Government ought 
to provide Federal school aid, we are firmly 
convinced that, in very important respects, 
the Taft bill is wrong. 

The Taft bill promises that there will be 
no Federal control Of schools. But if the 
Federal Government distributes money to the 
schools, it must exercise some control—to 
protect rights of children and also of the tax- 
payers who provide the money. 

The Taft bill evades the issue of aid to 
parochial and private schools. It would let 
States decide whether Federal money should 
go to such schools or their pupils. If this 
so-called State option is constitutional, it is 
still wrong. Nonpublic schools and their 
pupils should enjoy exactly the same benefits, 
if any, under the Federal laws, regardless of 
State boundaries. 

The Taft bill tolerates the rank discrimina- 
tion between Negro and white schools in the 
South. If our Constitution and civil rights 
mean anything at all, they should mean that 
Federal money should not be used to perpet- 
uate racial. discrimination in our public 
school systems. 

The Taft bill sets up a complicated formula 
for determining a State’s ability to pay for 
schools and distributes Federal aid on a “per 
pupil” basis accordingly. “Well to do” States 
like Wisconsin would get $5 per child of 
school age while “poor” Mississippi would get 
$28.50 per child. This takes no account of the 
wide difference in costs of school operation in 
different States. The Taft bill also would 
dole out Federal dollars according to the 
number of children of school age, regardless 
of whether they are in public school or any 
school. 

Except for the requirement of very low 
minimum expenditures, there is nothing in 
the Taft bill to impel States to greater local 
effort, better educational standards, or more 
economic administration. It might even help 
perpetuate uneconomic units and procedures. 

The Taft bill is both dishonest and unfair. 
Its provisions are equivocal and evasive in 
dealing with fundamental issues. That is 
because it was fostered and fashioned by 
politicians seeking favor, and by interests 
obsessed with the need for Federal dollars for 
public schools, including teachers. 

When the time comes, therefore, the House 
should decisively kill this measure. If Fed- 
eral aids are really essential to a first-rate 
public-school system in America, the table 
should be cleared and a new start made, with 
everyone’s cards turned face up and the pub- 
lic watching every play. 





Europe’s Economic Progress 
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Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial en- 
titled ‘“Europe’s Economic Progress,” 
which appeared in the Exeter News Let- 
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ter, published in Exeter, N. H., April 15, 
1848: 


EUROPE’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Recent congressional action on the Euro- 
pean recovery plan makes it interesting to 
note the findings of the Economic Survey 
Commission as to the trend of European re- 
covery at the present. 

The report of the Commission indicates 
that the European economic picture is look- 
ing up, that not including Germany and 
Russia industrial recovery on the Continent 
has reached 99 percent of the level of 1938 
along the lines most necessary to reconstruc- 
tion, notably in the output of coal, iron, and 
steel construction. 

The survey in agriculture is not quite as 
optimistic, bread grains in the crop year of 
1946-47 being only 75 percent of the volume 
before the war, and eggs and dairy products 
up to 70 percent of the prewar level. The 
survey notes, however, that European re- 
covery, agricultural and industrial, by the 
end of 1947 is ahead of the recovery which 
followed World War I. In some places, nota- 
bly in Norway and Sweden and in Belgium 
and Ireland, the survey shcws that goods 
available for consumption have already 
reached a total greater than before the war. 

The other side of the picture shows Eu- 
rope’s population in spite of the war in- 
creased about 12,000,000, that much of the 
increased production is being used to make 
up plant and equipment deficiencies resulting 
from the war, and that imports are greatly 
exceeding exports, making for an increasing 
and dangerous dollar deficit with the rest of 
the world, principally the United States. The 
trend is such that European countries can- 
not hope to sell anywhere near enough to pay 
for what they buy. 

The over-all picture tends to show that 
most of the European nations are not in the 
helpless state that has generally been 
believed. 





Oleomargarine Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


Oo? IOWA 
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Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


THE CUDAHY PACKING Co., 
Chicago, April 20, 1948. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our company is 
engaged not only in the business of slaugh- 
tering, processing, and selling meat and meat 
products but also in the production and sale 
of butter and oleomargarine. We are, in 
fact, one of the largest manufacturers cf 
margarine in the United States today. Our 
interest in the controversy over the present 
oleomargarine laws is therefore not one-sided. 
We stated in a communication to Congress- 
man ANTON J. JOHNSON, Of Illinois, several 
weeks ago that we are not asking for repeal 
of any of the present laws relating to the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. In 
our opinion, looking at the laws from the 
standpoint of the welfare of all segments of 
our economy, no change need be made. In 
order that you may know the reasons for our 
position we shall set them forth. They are 
as follows: 

1. The present laws are not unfair or un- 
just. 
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(a) The dairy farmer is entitled to the pro- 
tection of these laws. They protect his mar- 
ket for butterfat against unfair competition 
from an imitation product. Any business- 
man is entitled to protection against imita- 
tion of his manufactured merchandise. 

(b) The consumer is not hurt by these 
laws. 

The tax of one-fourth cent per pound on 
oleomargarine not colored yellow is small. 
The license fees which must be paid by the 
retailer, wholesaler, and the manufacturer 
are also small when passed on to the con- 
sumer, as they undoubtedly are. Applying 
the total of all these taxes to a family that 
consumes 3 pounds of oleomargarine per 
week, every week of the year (156 pounds 
per year), the total amount of taxes does 
not exceed 40 cents per year, less than 1 
cent per week. 

By comparison, the cost of adding vitamin 
A to oleomargarine is more than three times 
the amount of the tax, and the cost of ad- 
vertising the leading brands of oleomargarine 
normally runs from four to seven times the 
amount of the tax. 

There is no reason why oleomargarine can- 
not be served white, which is its natural 
manufactured color, but if the consumer 
desires to color it, modern packaging en- 
ables her to do so without waste of time 
or product. 

Nor have the present laws had any detri- 
mental effect on our national diet or nu- 
trition. Our per capita consumption of fats 
has increased steadily during the past sev- 
eral decades, rising from 39 pounds in 1912 
to 51 pounds in 1941. It declined slightly 
during the war, but since then has been 
rising again. 

When all elements are carefully considered 
it can be stated with fairness that these 
margarine laws have helped the consumer 
rather than hurt him. Among other things, 
we can thank these laws for placing the oleo- 
margarine industry on its good behavior, and 
prompting it to use American-produced oils 
and to improve its product to a point where 
it approximates the palatability and nutri- 
tional equivalency of butter. 

(c) The oleomargarine industry has not 
been hurt by these laws. Over the past 
several decades sales have been on a grad- 
ually ascending curve. If any hurt has 
come to the oleomargarine industry it has 
been self-inflicted. During the past several 
decades the industry has encouraged rather 
than discouraged the consumer to take the 
time and trouble to color her oleomargarine 
yellow. All of the industry's advertisements 
have encouraged this practice. Had the in- 
dustry, on the other hand, spent its millions 
of advertising dollars encouraging the con- 
sumer to serve oleomargarine white, she 
would prebably have become accustomed to 
using it that way today. 

Other industries in food, drugs, clothing, 
and shelter have gotten us to change our 
living habits without resorting to a complete 
imitation of competing articles and the 2leo- 
margarine industry could and should do the 
same Without imitating the color of butter. 

(d) Our general economy would be seri- 
ously affected by a change in these laws. 

The uncertain benefits that might accrue 
to cotton and soybean farmers are so insig- 
nificant compared with the certain disas- 
trous effects that would be produced for 
dairymen by reducing the tax on yellow oleo- 
margarine that we should all pause and ex- 
amine carefully the implications of these 
laws before tampering with them. In 1946 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of farm income 
was attributable to oleomargarine. On the 
other hand, farm income from dairy prod- 
ucts was over a hundred times farm income 
from items attributable to oleomargarine. 
Even if farm income attributable to oleo- 
margarine were doubled or trebled, it would 
be small, less than 1 percent. Even for 
farmers who raised only cotton, but 1.45 per- 
cent of their cash farm income in 1946 came 


from cottonseed oil used in oleomargarine. 
In the 10 leading cotton States income to 
farmers from dairy products was 27 times 
as great as income from oleomargarine in 
the same year. 

Farmers in certain States now raise soy- 
beans. Taking this segment of the farming 
industry alone, but 5 percent of the income 
they enjoyed from soybeans came from oleo- 
margarine in 1946. 

To sum up, actually oleomargarine is not 
an important outlet for any farm product. 

The following is an interesting extract 
from the booklet entitled “Oleomargarine 
and the Farmer,” recently published by the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration: 

“During 1946 American consumers spent 
over $2,000,000,000 for the primary edible 
fats—butter, lard, vegetable shortening, and 
oleomargarine. Out of this $2,000,000,000 
of consumers’ money the American farmer 
received over 60 percent or $1,231,747,000, 
which was divided as follows: 


“Cash farm income in 1946 


RI iiciccatdndaicnaiicewsn $638, 011, 000 
BN ses sired tirta di nace es cineiell 429, 647, 000 
Vegetable shortening_...-..-. 124, 712, 000 
Oleomargarine.............. 39, 377, 000 

WM si scar miiicince cin 1, 231, 747, 000 


“Historical facts prove beyond a doubt that 
the quantity or poundage of fats used by the 
average American consumer stays about the 
same from year to year. Fluctuation occurs 
in the per capita consumption of the indi- 
vidual fats but an increase in the consump- 
tion of one fat generally results in an offset- 
ting decline in another.” 

Twenty-five percent of our dairy farmers 
depend largely upon the sale of cream for 
butter manufacture to maintain their dairy 
cows. If the oleomargarine laws were fre- 
pealed over a million of this type of farmer 
would, in our opinion, be forced to sell most 
of their cows. The permanent reduction in 
this segment of our cattle population would 
affect not only our supply of milk and cream 
but also our supply of meat. 

Inasmuch as butter traditionally has 
served as the outlet for all surplus supplies 
of milk after all other milk products (in- 
cluding bottled milk, ice cream, evaporated 
milk, dried milk, and cheese) have been sup- 
plied with their requirements, it is quite 
apparent that any action adversely affecting 
butter could create chaotic conditions in 
the supply and cost to the consumer oi all 
other dairy products. It might well be that 
in the event that the price of butter were 
unduly depressed, bringing about substan- 
tially reduced production of milk in the 
over-all in this country, the price of bottled 
milk and all manufactured dairy products 
would at times be increased substantially 
to the consumer. 

2. Butter alone is entitled to the yellow 
color because it alone is always naturally 
yellow—in varying shades thereof. It is 
morally entitled to make the claim: “Yellow 
is the ‘trade-mark’ of butter.’”’” Oleomarga- 
rine, on the other hand, if processed from 
vegetable oils from American farms (as it is 
largely today), cannot be made a natural yel- 
low. These oils are bleached, not because of 
the Federal laws, but because it is necessary 
to remove undesirable colors. There has 
been a great deal of misinformation and mis- 
leading propaganda put out on this subject 
and the record should be set straight. 

3. The present 10-cent tax on the sale of 
yellow oleomargarine reduces the incentive 
for fraud and assists the Federal authorities 
in detecting the presence of any considerable 
quantities that might be palmed off as but- 
ter. The monetary incentive to sell yellow 
oleomargarine at the price of and in the guise 
of butter is unique in our economy. No 
other kind of product affords a parallel for 
comparison. With the quantities of butter 
sold being so huge and the price spread be- 
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tween butter and oleomargarine so wide, the 
incentive for fraud is unparalleled. Fraud 
would undoubtedly be practiced if the pres- 
ent laws were repealed. The frauds which 
existed when the sale of oleomargarine in 
this country was unregulated demonstrate 
this, Oleomargarine being more palatable 
and nutritious today, deception would be 
easier. 

We should like to make clear at this point 
that in our opinion the regulatory tax on 
the retailer is scarcely necessary to effect 
proper regulation. It could well be removed, 

4. Wherever large and healthy farm econ- 
omies are in existence throughout the world, 
oleomargarine is under some form of gov- 
ernment restriction and regulation. This is 
true of practically all of the countries of 
western Europe. In Canada its threat to a 
healthy economy is considered so serious that 
the sale of oleomargarine is completely pro- 
hibited. It is only during periods of high 
prices like the present that Canada ever 
seriously considers modification of its ex- 
treme position on oleomargarine. 

5. It has been claimed that present oleo- 
margarine laws are a misuse of the Federal 
taxing power. Actually, only by levying Fed- 
eral taxes can the Federal Government ef- 
fectively watch the sale of oleomargarine. 
The pure food and drug laws are helpless in 
this regard because they have no jurisdic- 
tion over intrastate traffic. However, the 
Revenue Department can and does enforce 
the present laws. 

We hope that you will study the consid- 
erations involved in this butter-oleomarga- 
rine controversy and that your decision will 
not be based upon the exigencies or pressures 
of the moment, which are transitory. 

Sincerely, 
F. W. HorrMan, 
President, the Cudahy Packing Co. 





Unity in Military Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., on 
April 20, 1948: 


HAPHAZARD MILITARY PLANNING 


After the House of Representatives had 
voted for an Air Force strength of 70 com- 
bat groups. Representative Case of South 
Dakota remarked, “This says to Stalin: Stop, 
look, and listen.” 

Premier Stalin has probably followed those 
directions already. If he has, he must have 
seen in this House action, and the events that 
led up to it, a demonstration of our military 
policy and planning which undoubtedly In- 
terested him much more than the proposed 
addition of 15 groups to our air arm. 

The President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief of its armed forces had 
proposed an air strength of 55 combat groups 
The Secretary of the newly created Defense 
Department had seconded that proposal. 
But the Secretary of the Air Force had rec- 
ommended to Congress an air strength of 
70 groups. 

The House voted for this expansion with- 
out any apparent concern for the problem 
of finding men to operate, service, and ad- 
minister these extra 15 combat groups. It 
would take around 75,000 more men to put 
a 70-group force into the air. But the House 
has made no move toward any compulsory 











procurement of manpower to fill the armed 
services’ thin ranks. 

If the Soviet dictator, observing all this, 
concluded that the United States has no 
real military policy as yet, it is not hard 
to understand why. If he also concluded 
that America’s new unification of the armed 
forces was not very unified, there are ex- 
amples to justify that conclusion. 

In fact, it seems pretty clear that the 
old fights and jealousies are still going on. 
The day before the House voted, for example, 
General Bradley, the Chief of Staff, had 
argued for an Army of 822,000 men before 
the House Armed Services Committee. Sec- 
retary of Defense Forrestal previously had 
proposed a force of 782,000 men. 

The difference of 40,000 between the two 
ficures is not too important. What does 
seem important is that the Chief of Staff 
and the Secretary of the Army cannot reach 
a compromise with their civilian superior, 
Mr Forrestal, on this relatively unimpor- 
cant figure. It might inspire a little more 
confidence if they could agree on the size of 
the Army we need before going to Congress 
for money to support it. 

Several encouraging things are now being 
done to build up the country’s defenses. One 
is the growing consciousness in Congress 
that they should built up. But the encour- 
aging things are isolated and uncoordinated. 

The lack of coordination is visible all along 
the line. Mr. Truman came to Congress a 
month ago to ask that military preparations 
be stepped up, but it is clear that the blue- 
print of those preparations is not finished. 

Congress is showing more enthusiasm than 
wisdom at the moment. The Members lop 
off $4,800,000,000 of tax revenue before a 
budget is set up, and then the House votes 
two-thirds of that missing amount for air- 
planes alone. 

Two costly wars may have taught our Gov- 
ernment the need of being prepared. But 
it seems that the equal need of unity and 
planning in that preparation is a lesson that 
has still to be learned, 





World Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
it frequently suggested that, in order 
to avoid the horrors of war, our Nation 
should constantly urge those nations 
indicating opposition to us to confer 
with us in order to settle our contro- 
versies by reason instead of resorting 
to the use of force. We gladly approve 
every effort for peaceful adjustment. 
We know too well, however, how often 
sincere suggestions for peaceful settle- 
ments have been spurned. Instead of 
acting in harmony with the principle 
of right and fairness to all men, human 
beings who constitute the governments 
of nations are tempted constantly, as 
of old, to appeal to the selfishness and 
prejudices of their followers in order 
to have their support for continued 
power. Such governments urge policies 
and programs which would seem to give 
selfish, unfair advantages to their fol- 
lowers, who, however, finally learn that 
there is no advantage but instead great 
harm to them, All too often the people 
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of such countries are deceived by such 
appeals to their selfish natures. 

With a great blare of trumpets and 
wild appeals to the vanity of the people, 
the use of force, the resort to war, is 
urged by hypocritical leaders. The peo- 
ple are told that it is a holy war and 
that they must engage in it with all 
earnestness. 

In order to prevent such terrible con- 
flicts, right-minded men and women have 
long endeavored to devise means of as- 
suring settlement of disputes on the basis 
of reason and justice. Many attempts 
have been made to organize the nations 
of the world into associations and leagues 
to prevent the repetition of wars, but 
thus far without success. The reason for 
the failure of all past efforts, it seems to 
me, is very clear. While, of course, it is 
our duty to help assure, if possible, the 
success of such plans as the League of 
Nations, the United Nations, and other 
like movements, I have, nevertheless, rec- 
ognized the fact that they have lacked 
what is necessary to prevent disaster. 
The lack has been very apparent. They 
have all been associations of nations 
which, for the enforcement of their de- 
cisions, have depended upon the military 
assistance of member nations. The 
member nations naturally hesitate to 
give military support in such cases. The 
world will have the same experience with 
all plans for mere leagues and confed- 
erations. 

There must be a world government. 
That world government must be estab- 
lished as an independent organization, 
and, being world-wide in its jurisdiction, 
its decisions must be absolutely supreme 
and final in every case in which it exer- 
cises its constitutional authority. 

All the doubts and fear’s now expressed 
in regard to the establishment of a world 
government were urged likewise in re- 
gard to our National Government, estab- 
lished under the name of the United 
States of America. The 13 independent 
governments which hedped to frame the 
Constitution of the United States did not 
all approve the new Government when 
it was finally approved by the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Time and experience 
have shown, however, that the doubters 
were wrong. So it will be in regard toa 
world government when it is firmly es- 
tablished. That government, like all 
governments, regardless of the extent of 
their jurisdiction, should be established 
on the principles of democracy. The 
word “democracy” is derived from the 
two Greek words, demos, meaning “the 
people,” and kratein, “to rule,” and 
therefore means the rule of the people. 
This is the way in which a man’s rights 
and true dignity may be fully respected. 

The world government should have a 
constitution which would strictly limit 
its authority to the business of preserv- 
ing and maintaining peace among all the 
nations of the world. It should not be 
allowed to interfere with the domestic 
policies of any nation. The world gov- 
ernment should have a governing body 
consisting of a number of representatives 
from each country of the world, bearing 
the same proportion to the total mem- 
bership of such body as the proportion 
which the population of such country 
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bears to the population of the whole 
world, just as our House of Represent- 
atives is constituted. 

The international government should 
be furnished with a force sufficient to 
overwhelm any nation or combination of 
nations which may refuse obedience to 
the constitutional decisions of the world 
government. All of the nations of the 
world should be prohibited from having 
military, naval, or any other kind of 
force, except a police force large enough 
to preserve domestic order within the 
boundaries of such country. A force 
sufficient to preserve domestic order is all 
that should be tolerated in the possession 
of any nation. 

It should also be made an offense 
against the constitution and laws of the 
world government for any nation to pro- 
vide for the conscription of men. 

The manpower of the world govern- 
ment’s military force, provided to compel 
complete obedience to the world gov- 
ernment’s decisions, should consist of 
volunteers. Such volunteers should be 
paid a salary or wage sufficiently large to 
attract men of high quality to service in 
the military or police force of the world 
government. In order to avoid, as much 
as possible, all jealousies and rivalries, 
the persons constituting the military 
force should be selected from each nation 
in numbers bearing the same proportion 
to the total force as the nation’s popula- 
tion bears to the total population of the 
world. 

In order that prompt action may be 
taken to prevent trouble from arising, 
the world government should have the 
right to send investigators into any coun- 
try in the world where it has reason to 
believe that a violation of its regulations 
or decisions is occurring or is about to 
occur. Any invasion or violation of the 
territory of one nation by another should 
invoke immediate action by the world 
government. The offending nation 
would be ordered to stop, whether or not 
it might feel justified in its action. 

In our municipal] affairs the police pre- 
vent the use of force by one person 
against another, whether or not the per- 
son with whom the police interferes 
feels that he is right in regard to the 
matter in controversy. So it must be 
with groups of individuals called nations. 
Their disputes must be settled on the 
same principle as disputes between per- 
sons, and that is by the rule of reason. 

It will be noted that I have not sug- 
gested any association or confederation 
among nations. It would be useless to 
do so. It is urged, by those who still de- 
light in appealing to the vanity of their 
countrymen, that the proposal I have ex- 
plained constitutes a surrender of sov- 
ereignty on the part of nations, includ- 
ing our own. Those urging this objec- 
tion beat their breasts in righteous in- 
dignation, and argue that we must exer- 
cise absolute control in the settlement of 
disputes in which our country may be 
involved. 

The fact is, that according to the prin- 
ciples of the most scientific form of gov- 
ernment, namely, democracy, there is no 
surrender of sovereignty at all. The 
basic and ultimate unit of democracy, in 
whatever jurisdiction, is the indivicucl. 
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The individual has rights which are in- 
born in him. Governments cannot cre- 
ate rights. They can only recognize ex- 
isting rights, rights existing according 
to the laws of nature. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “The God that 
gave us life, gave us freedom.” That 
certainly supports the contention I have 
just been making, that the rights of the 
individual exist and did exist before hu- 
man governments were ever established. 
It is proper, therefore, that the individ- 
ual should regard himself as having im- 
poriant rights as a member of the small- 
est kind of government, namely the mu- 
nicipal government. 

The rights and obligations of persons 
residing within the small unit of govern- 
ment called the municipality are of im- 
portance generally only to the people re- 
siding therein. Next we have, in the or- 
der of importance, the state or province, 
and the individual has certain specific 
rights and obiizations in common with 
all other individuals residing within the 
boundaries of such state or province. 
Finally, the individual has rights in com- 
mon with all individuals in the world, 
which can only be assured and upheld by 
a world government receiving its author- 
ity directly from all of the individuals in 
the world, acting as citizens of the world. 

The exercise of his individual rights 
by one of the world’s population would 
have as much force as the exercise of 
his rights as a citizen of a small com- 
munity. His rights and obligations as 
a citizen of the world have been ignored 
heretofore, and it is now called surrender 
of national sovereignty because it is pro- 
posed to assert rights that existed eter- 
nally; but that, nevertheless, does not 
make it such a surrender. 

The establishment of a government 
such as I have tried briefly to explain 
would, without the slightest doubt, as- 
sure the permanent peace of the world. 
I must say with all earnestness to you, 
my friends, that no more important duty, 
no more <ablime cause, ever appealed for 
your earnest and enthusiastic support. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution of the United States guar- 
antees equal opportunity to all of our 
people. We are failing to provide that 
equal opportunity to the children of 
America. There are wide differences in 
the inherent wealth of the 48 States. 
Many of them are unable to support and 
sustain adequate educational facilities in 
primary and secondary grades. 

There is no question but that it is a 
responsibility and a legitimate function 
of the Federal Government to take im- 
mediate steps to assist our State school 
systems in adjusting this grave inequity. 
I co not believe any country in the world 
has a higher standard of teaching or a 


more loyal group of public servants than 
the school teachers of the United States. 
It is shameful that the average pay of 
school teachers last year was less than 
$1,500. No wonder that many of them 
have had to carry additional employment 
or to give up teaching entirely in order to 
make a decent living for themselves and 
their own families. These are the people 
in whose hands lies the great responsibil- 
ity of educating our children. Their re- 
sponsibility is certainly greater than that 
of domestic servants or day laborers, yet 
in many instances they earn less. The 
teachers of this country must be paid 
adequately if they are to perform their 
responsibilities effectively. 

A reasonable level of compensation 
must be established for the teaching pro- 
fession for another reason of equal im- 
portance. At the present time few are 
entering teachers colleges and normal 
schools for the obvious reason that to 
do so is simply to train oneself for a pro- 
fession offering little more than pov- 
erty. We must make the profession of 
teaching attractive enough financially to 
keep up a steady flow of intelligent young 
people into this important work. 

As an example of the unequal educa- 
tional opportunities between various 
States you will find that per capita in- 
come in California was $1,429, Tennessee 
$649, West Virginia $688. The number of 
children from 5 to 17 years old per thou- 
sand population in California in 1943 was 
172, Tennessee 249, and West Virginia 
281. For education of children equaling 
that which California can offer, Tennes- 
see is faced with the insuperable problem 
of raising three times as much money per 
capita, and West Virginia three and one- 
half times as much. 

Facts about illiteracy in this country 
uncovered during the war were shocking. 
Nearly half of the rejections by selective 
service in August 1945 were for educa- 
tion deficiency. At a time of our great- 
est need for healthy, intelligent man- 
power it is estimated that the equivalent 
of 20 combat divisions were unable to 
serve because of illiteracy and educa- 
tional disqualifications. 

Knowledge and skill of our people is 
fundamental to our economic security. 
On it depends the inherent strength of 
our democracy. Our standard of living 
is directly related to education, for it is 
the prime factor which determines the 
level of income in a country. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 2188, 
asking for appropriation of funds to as- 
sist the States in financing the education 
programs in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This bill calls for equal- 
izing educational opportunity and I will 
continue to work diligently for its pas- 
sage and the passage of other similar bills 
which have been submitted. The Taft 
bill has passed in the Senate, and a Fed- 
eral-aid education bill has been reported 
by the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committees on Education and Labor 
in the House. This legislation should 
be passed in the House so a Federal-aid- 
to-education bill can be put into effect 
immediately. Both of these bills prop- 
erly provide that administration of ed- 
ucation must be left with the State, and 
it is my firm opinion that it must remain 
this way. 
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The country needs educated men and 
women to shape and direct a competent 
and efficient government. Equal oppor- 
tunity to learn !s the birthright of every 
child born in America. 

I am sincerely interested in having the 
teachers of my State, parents of schoo] 
children, and those engaged directly and 
indirectly in our educational affairs ex. 
press their own opinions as to ways and 
means of improving the situation. | 
have asked them to answer the following 
questions for me so that I can be better 
guided in my work for improvement in 
education. 

1. What do you feel is a reasonable mini- 
SAU Cenc WaRe? ..nncccccuseeceesss.., 

2. What is the total length of the school 
term in your school at present? -.......____ 

3. What are some of the improvements you 
feel are immediately necessary in our school 
PI | teeta ni ee oor ea eae eeice a 

4. Do you believe, as I do, that Federal aid 
is a necessary positive means of improving 


our education in primary and secondary 
EMUNN!  seiscdcondtuybnapaaeneuneeidendan 


I will sincerely appreciate any additional 
comments you may wish to make. -...-..... 





Communist Links With the State 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
enterprising reporter attached to the 
Washington office of the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press has been remarkably successful in 
ferreting out some vital. information re- 
flecting certain Communist links with 
the United States State Department. 
The reporter is Mr. Gustaf Nordin and 
his interesting findings are now running 
serially in the newspapers which he rep- 
resents. Some of the disclosures re- 
flected in these articles are most startling. 
They challenge the ingenuity of the Con- 
gress to take immediate action looking 
toward the overhauling and revamping 
in our entire intelligence system. Be- 
cause I know that the information con- 
tained in these articles is of great in- 
terest to the Nation and of vital impor- 
tance to the Membership of Congress, 
I include the first of these articles 
appearing in last Sunday’s St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press as part of my remarks: 

(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 

WASHINGTON.—The text of a telegram pre- 
pared by the late President Roosevelt for 
transmittal to Chungking, China, reached 
Moscow before the actual telegram left 
Washington in April 1945, according to ma- 
terial tucked away in a confidential House 
committee report dealing with State De- 
partment employees. 

This disclosure comes under case history 
No. 52, that of 1 of 108 individuals termed 
“poor security risks,” and whose operations 
have been scrutinized by investigators that 
included “the best FBI operatives” in the 
business. 

The cases are reported in a closely guarde:! 
document in the files of the House Appro- 
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priations Committee. Names of Federal em- 
ployees are replaced by code names such as 
“No. 52” or “E-9,” but pertinent details are 
revealed on each. No. 52, for example, is de- 
-cribed as a former ranking official, now oc- 
cupying a high diplomatic post. 

A State Department investigator wrote the 
following memo pertaining to No. 52 on Oc- 
tober 25, 1947: 

“In connection with my investigation into 
affairs of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Iam in receipt of information which appears 
to be most incriminating against a State De- 
partment personality. My informant stated 
that (X-6) a special emissary for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has divulged the following story 
and that, furthermore, information relating 
to this incident is in possession of United 
States Senator X-7. 

“In April 1945, X-6 told my informant he 
was in London and was to depart shortly for 
Teheran. A few minutes before his plane 
left the airport, 50 miles from London, X-8, 
, high official in OSS, arrived at the airport 
seeking him. 3 

“The OSS official told the President’s rep- 
resentative that a telegram which had been 
prepared by President Roosevelt to send to 
Chungking, China, had been ‘picked up at 
Moscow.’ 

“An investigation had precluded the pos- 
sibility that the leak of information could 
have occurred in Washington because the in- 
formation in the telegram reached Moscow 
before the actual telegram left Washington. 

“The OSS official stated that a high official 
of the State Department (No. 52) had been 
observed contacting a man in Washington, 

nd that this man, after leaving No. 52, had 
been followed to the Soviet Embassy. The 
OSS official was clearly disturbed by this oc- 
currence and warned (the emissary) against 
divulging information of a secret nature 
which might reach No. 52.” 

A raincoat believed to belong to No. 52 
was found on September 28, 1946, by guards 
in the men’s room of the State Department 
Building, according to the secret report. 

“In the pockets were papers which were 
believed to be those of a Russian language 
student. The subject does not know Rus- 
ian and is not studying Russian and there 
5 apparently no explanation for the papers 
found in his coat pocket,” the agent reports. 

The report concludes with the statement 
that “This case is in a pending status.” 

No. 52 is just one of several high-ranking 
State Department officials, several on the 
policy-making level, who are listed among 
the 108 security-risk cases on file with the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

No. 50 was, until July 25, 1947, with an 
important policy board. He is described as 
& New Dealer interested in communism 
only as an experiment. He is reported to 
have had a mental break-down at one time 
and is suspected of another. 

A penciled note in the file addressed to 
“David” and signed “M” dated January 28, 
1947, states, “Place (No. 50) before com- 
mittee as security hazard—possible break 
and embarrassment if Congress gets on this.” 

Also mentioned is No. 51. The report 
says he “is employed in the office of an 
assistant secretary.” It is developed that 
he is supposedly friendly with “E-8,” who 
is “very closely tied with Soviet espionage 
agents” and “E-9,” who “had a very bad 
record of Communist Party connections.” 

“E-9, whose file reflects that he was with- 
out any doubt an active Communist, was 
employed by FEA in 1942. From there he 
was transferred to the auxiliary foreign 
service.” 

The report adds, “A memo of November 27, 
1946, pointed out that No. 51 was pushing 
this individual’s appointment and possibly 
he and this individual were both associates 
of E-10, an alleged Russian espionage agent.” 

A ranking official in the office of financial 
ind development policy is under investiga- 
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tion, but, except for association with alleged 
Communists and collaboration on an article 
with a former editor of New Masses, the 
security information is very sketchy. 

Another in high position—No. 54—was 
affiliated with the magazine Amerasia from 
May 1937 to November 1941. This is the 
magazine which was the center of a State 
Department probe of the use of Far Eastern 
State Department secret material. The 
associates of No 54 have included question- 
able persons. 

The report quotes a memorandum in his 
file, however, in which the security officer 
wrote: “It is not believed by this office that 
the information at hand raises a reasonable 
doubt as to (No. 54’s) loyalty to the United 
States, and, accordingly, security clearance 
is recommended.” 

The House agent reports: “There is no in- 
dication that further investigation is con- 
templated in this case.” 

No. 55, an employee in the Division of In- 
ternal Security, and her husband were cited 
in 1941 by a Senate investigating committee 
as members of the Communist Party. An- 
other Government investigative agency re- 
ported likewise last September, adding that 
“the subject had been recently contacting a 
subject of a Soviet espionage case. This in- 
vestigation is in a pending status.” 

No. 56, a special assistant to an Assistant 
Secretary of State, a student of Britain’s 
Laborite, Harold J. Laski, contributed an 
article in 1937 to the publication, Science 
and Society, which on its face says “a Marx- 
ian Quarterly.” He is listed as a friend of 
E-11, a suspect in a Russian espionage case. 

Another important official in the Division 
of Occupied Areas, whose wife is with the 
Division of Research and Intelligence, is 
listed under case No. 59. 

The security office late in 1946 said it had 
insufficient information to warrant their dis- 
missal, adding: “However, in view of the fact 
that both are known to be close associates 
of individuals linked with Soviet espionage 
activities, this office will continue to keep 
their cases under active consideration.” 

The wife “was approved for top secret ma- 
terial” February 11, 1947, because “if there is 
not enough to dismiss them, then they can- 
not be denied access to top secret material.” 

An employee of the Foreign Service, No. 
€3, comes in for this comment in the report: 

“A memo * * * indicates that an- 
other governmental agency had received in- 
formation that he was a recognized section 
leader of the Communist underground. A 
subsequent check with this agency (Septem- 
ber 30, 1947) developed that in 1939, when 
he was with the Foreign Service Journal, he 
had a small Communist Party unit meeting 
in his home. The source of this information 
said that he was a leader of this Communist 
underground unit. His investigation is 
pending.” 





We Must Maintain Adequate Service to 
the Veterans in Counseling and Selec- 
tive Placement for Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 13 last, at the regular 
Tuesday meeting of the New Milwaukee 
Aerie, No. 0137, there was adopted an im- 
portant resolution showing a strong 
sentiment in my area for the mainte- 
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nance in our Veterans’ Administration 

of the service of counseling and selective 

placement for veterans’ employment. 
Following is the resolution: 


Whereas counseling and selective place- 
ment is important in the Employment Serv- 
ices, Veterans’ Administration, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation if the veteran is to re- 
ceive maximum consideration and benefits; 
and 

Whereas developments to date indicate 
that economy efforts in Federal administra- 
tion have not given full consideration of the 
problems of the veteran that in our opinion 
these problems deserve: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the veteran’s affairs commit- 
tee of New Milwaukee Aerie, 0137, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, That we petition our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to support legisla- 
tion that will give the veteran full protec- 
tion and consideration as previously prom- 
ised by the Government of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That specifically real effort be 
made to maintain an adequate status in 
the Veterans’ Administration, and that the 
Employment Services be strengthened and 
maintained as real employment services and 
not allowed to disintegrate into unemploy- 
ment services; and be it 

Resolved further That counseling and se- 
lective placement services be maintained as 
necessary to the proper solution of the 
problems of the veterans of the United 
States of America. 





European Recovery Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing article on the European recovery 
plan by Ernest E. Williams, which ap- 
peared in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel on April 15: 

GOOD EVENING 

(Epitor’s NoTe.—Today’s Good Evening is 
written by Staff Writer Ernest E. Williams in 
the absence from the city of its regular con- 
ductor, Editor Clifford B. Ward.) 


(By Ernest E. Williams) 


The compromise European recovery plan 
has become law and soon dollars and beans 
will wing their way to Europe nominally to 
feed the hungry, actually to implement an 
American policy of intervention. 

There probably is no American citizen who 
would begrudge aid to a starving European. 
That part of the plan is all on the credit side 
of the ledger. 

But, this country’s tacit policy of interven- 
tion brings again forcibly to the fore one of 
the most terrible political ironies of our . 
time. That irony is inherent in our appar- 
ent determination to bolster forces of reac- 
tion in Greece and perhaps to a lesser extent 
in Italy. It is the same trap we fell in dur- 
ing the war with our policy toward Darlan 
in Africa and toward the questionable Franco 
regime in Spain. 

We find ourselves in the indefensible posi- 
tion of building a bulwark not for the people 
of these countries but for the interests. 

Why is Russian communism rampant in 
Europe today? It’s not because of money 
and goods used as a tempting bait held out 
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to helpless people. It can’t all be due to 
power pressure. It must, in the final anal- 
ysis, be due to a job of selling ideas, of seem- 
ingly selling the people on tangible good to 
be derived from a political philosophy. 

And therein lies our tragedy. 

With our emphasis on money, foodstuff, 
and material, we are missing the boat on an 
opportunity to sell the most vital political 
philosophy of this era and of all time. 

That philosophy is democracy and the 
phrase “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” its most perfect enunciation. 

We in America too often forget that we 
have more than material wealth, more than 
industrial strength and running water. We 
have a tangible, salable item in the American 
political philosophy of democracy. 

Russian communism is not a new political 
concept. The dreams of Karl Marx have been 
hammered into a distortion, which when held 
to the mirror of history, reflect an image no 
different from the reaction of Italian fascism 
under Mussolini, of German nazisin under 
Hitler, of the Roman Empire under Nero. 

But American democracy is just as unique, 
just as vibrant a political philosophy in the 
world today as it was when first enunciated 
by our founding fathers in the eighteenth 
century. 

It’s a political philosophy that can be sold. 
It is one that must be sold. 

Yes, let’s load those ships to Europe with 
dollars and beans. But let’s reserve a lot of 
cargo space for weapons to implement our 
battle for our own political philosophy. Not 
weapons in the sense of atomic bombs or 
death-dealing aircraft, but weapons made of 
democratic ideas forged in the tested fires of 
American history. 


Aid for the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the statement 
of Mr. Paul A. Strachan, president of the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., at a hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission April 
6, 1948, on the question of granting 
drivers’ licenses to amputees. 

Mr. Strachan very ably makes the point 
that in the face of recent improvements 
in artificial limbs and the advances in 
the training in their use it is time for 
relaxation of Interstate Commerce regu- 
lations forbidding qualified amuptee 
drivers to obtain permits. Surely it 
should be the aim of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lessen the barriers to employ- 
ment for these individuals rather than to 
raise additional ones. 

The statement follows: 

My name is Paul A. Strachan. I am na- 
tional president and founder of the Ameri- 
can Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, an organization composed of citizens 
who are blind, deaf, hard of hearing, arthrit- 
ics, cardiacs, amputees, polios, diabetics, 
epileptics, spastics, and others disabled by 
congenital defect, injury, or disease. 

Our stand on the matter under considera- 
tion is, that, with proper safeguards to pub- 


lic safety, by means of proper examination 
of the individual, we contend that many 
amputees are perfectly capable, willing, and 
able to drive cars or trucks, in interstate 
commerce or otherwise, without danger to 
the public, or themselves. 

Our federation has never advocated a 
policy which, in effect, could in any way be 
detrimental to the public interest, and we 
are just as much, if not in fact more con- 
cerned with public safety than is the ICC 
because, many of our people, being handi- 
capped, are easy prey to road hogs, week- 
end and drunken drivers, etc., and, naturally, 
we have a deep concern for their welfare, as 
well as that of the nonhandicapped. 

Therefore, our effort now is to endeavor 
to have a fair appraisal made of the abili- 
ties and capacities of the individual. On 
that point there are a number of factors 
to consider. One, naturally, would be the 
physical capacity of the individual to per- 
form the work. Another, and possibly more 
important in its way, is consideration of the 
general character of the individual as to 
sobriety, steadiness on the job, and attitude 
toward the public’s welfare. 

I have known many amputees, and have 
watched, closely, for a number of years, 
development of artificial limbs, orthopedic 
and prosthetic devices, etc., as well as the 
various methods of prostheses employed. I 
want to assert that there is just as much 
difference between the devices and appli- 
ances and the prostheses applied today, and 
those before World War II, as there is be- 
tween black and white. 

I have not checked, personally, into all 
States, but I venture that road accidents 
caused by amputees have been negligible, 
and, today, there are thousands of amputees 
driving cars who have never had an acci- 
dent of any kind. 

AFPH is cognizant of the need for careful 
selection of drivers of cars and trucks, but 
it is our opinion that, first, the matter should 
be determined, upon examination by quali- 
fied and impartial physicians and others, in 
the public interest, and, second, that no 
blanket restriction on the part of ICC, di- 
rected to amputees or other types of qualified 
handicapped people, be continued. 

A few months ago the Saturday Evening 
Post carried an article which pictured graphi- 
cally the negligence of State licensing boards, 
and shows that, in many instances, no real 
examination of would-be drivers had been 
made, ere a license was issued. It seems 
to me there should be a general tightening 
up on the part of these boards, and that they 
be composed of individuals who would see to 
it that laxness in examination be abolished, 
but, that no person be denied the right to 
drive, or thus earn a living, simply because 
of some physical handicap. 

We know, for example, that partially 
blinded people should not be permitted to 
drive; nor should epileptics, diabetics, cer- 
tain types of cardiacs, and a few others. But, 
on the other hand, there are many drivers 
who possess some physical handicap, which 
is not a factor in safe driving. Among these 
would be the deaf, hard of hearing, certain 
types of amputees, polios, etc. We will join 
any group in promotion of safety campaign, 
in driving, in that regard, but we will not ac- 
cede to any generalization that all handi- 
capped people should not be permitted to 
drive. 

Such rules would be unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory, unnecessary, and unfeasible. In 
my letter to Secretary Bartel, of the ICC, con- 
cerning Ray S. Johnson, of Bentonville, Ark., 
whose case, I believe, is responsible for this 
hearing having been granted, I gave certain 
illustrations and statistics pertaining to am- 
putees in various types of employment, and 
I ask that that correspondence, including let- 
ters sent to me by Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
of Arkansas, be placed in the record of these 
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hearings at the conclusion of my remarks, 
Also, I wish to present as evidence a copy of 
A Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Impaired, issued by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, wherein will be found a 
list of several thousands of jobs shown to 
have been acceptably filled by amputees. 

In my letter to Secretary Bartel I pointed 
out that the ICC cannot ignore the very pal- 
pable fact that there are today more than 
28,000,000 handicapped people in our midst, 
and that is a very large segment of our total 
population. The. efforts of our federation 
have been directed toward developing pro- 
grams with ways and means to restore these 
handicapped, insofar as may be possible 
physically so that they may be able to earn 
a living. If barriers erected—perhaps in all 
good faith—8 or 10 years ago prohibit such 
people even having a chance to earn a living, 
then we feel that the whole cause of rehabili- 
tation is jeopardized, if not made entirely 
worthless. 

How can you ignore the 3,500,000 veteran 
disabled, of whom many thousands are am- 
putees, for example? If they are not to be 
regarded as “safe drivers,’’ then, why did 
the Congress of the United States, in its wis- 
dom and humanitarianism, enact a statute 
which gave to every war veteran-amputee 
and paraplegic, a car? Is it possible that 
the Congress was so negligent as to the 
people’s safety that, in passing such an act 
it deliberately invited more accidents? I 
prefer not to think that. I believe that 
Congress, as a whole, is more abreast of what 
has been done in the field of restoration of 
human beings to working status than is, for 
instance, the ICC. 

I hasten to qualify that last statement by 
saying I do not believe that the members 
and staff of ICC, all of whom, no doubt, are 
eminent and honorable gentlemen, would, in 
any way, deny the privileges of citizenship— 
which, certainly, carry with them a right to 
earn a decent living—to any person, much 
less an amputee. 

But, it is time to revise outworn rules and 
regulations, based upon the theories, prac- 
tices, and knowledge of a bygone day. We 
are, Mr. Examiner, today living in the year 
1948—not 1940-41. In the past 7 years, dur- 
ing which time, so I understand, there has 
been no revision of ICC rules governing these 
matters, we have seen the whole face of the 
world changed—and methods, and people, 
changed with it. 

Because of great improvements in treat- 
ment, training, application, and use of me- 
chanical devices, artificial limbs, etc., the 
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least a 50 percent better man, physically, 
than was the amputee of 1940. Eminent phy- 
sicians, therapists, and scientists, as well as 
manufacturers, have collaborated to develop 
ways and means to bring that amputee to a 
higher pitch of physical proficiency than 
ever dreamed of 8 or 10 years ago. The 
amputee of today, then, can cut the wood, 
draw and carry the water, build the fire, erect 
the buildings, run heavy machinery and, of 
course, he can drive a car, run a train, or do 
other useful labor that was not in the pic- 
ture, at the time the present ICC rules were 
written. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, M. D., associate edi- 
tor, New York Times, and former specialist 
in rehabilitation in the Army Air Forces, who 
is devoting much effort today toward restora- 
tion of the handicapped has written me, re- 
specting my views on this matter, as follows: 
“I certainly agree with you 100 percent, and 
feel it is time that some of the archaic regu- 
lations should be altered.” 

We urge that the ICC immediately modify 
its rulings with respect to amputee drivers 
and permit those as stated, who pass suitable 
and nondiscriminatory examinations, to 
qualify and receive proper permits to carry 
on their work. 
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Commodity Price Supports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing communication that I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Dean K. Webster, Jr., 
treasurer, H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 


Mass.: 
Apriz 16, 1948. 


WHY CONTINUE COMMODITY PRICE SUPPORTS? 


The existing Federal guaranty of price 
support to certain agricultural commodities 
at 90 percent of so-called parity was designed 
to (1) encourage maximum production of 
food for our armies and allies for the dura- 
tion of World War II, and (2) provide a 
cushion against a drastic decline of prices 
following the war should a condition of 
overproduction or lack of demand occur 
within 2 years after termination of hostili- 
ties. The termination of hostilities was de- 
clared to be as of December 31, 1946, making 
the termination of price supports of Steagall 
commodities December 31, 1948. As this date 
approaches there seems to be no thought in 
Congress or in United States Department of 
Agriculture of dropping the idea of Gov- 
ernment price supports; all proposals to date 
seem to assume unquestioned the theory 
that the United States Government should 
guarantee agricultural commodity prices at 
some level, This blind acceptance is remi- 
niscent of Hitler’s philosophy that a lie told 
often enough and emphatically enough soon 
becomes accepted as the truth, 

Without Federal Government now bur- 
dened with an astronomical quarter trillion 
dollar debt, with gigantic annual $40,000,- 
000,000 budgets, with the burden of world 
leadership, ERP, and no end of military 
preparation before us, why must we blandly 
assume Uncle Sam can continue to guarantee 
prices of commodities indefinitely into the 
future with untold financial risk? There are 
commanding reasons why we should termi- 
nate price supports at the expiration of our 
present commitment December 31, 1948. 

1. Our agricultural producers are among 
the most self-reliant and independent entre- 
preneurs in the whole population, After 5 
or 6 years of prosperous agriculture, our 
farmers have built up considerable financial 
reserve and are well able to return to their 
own natural risk of market prices. If ever 
there will be a time when they can afford to 
dispense with price guaranties that time is 
now. 

2. The time when subsidy and price sup- 
port should again be properly considered, if 
ever, is when a period of disastrously low 
prices occurs, and when a solution to a 
dilemma is compelling. Now is most cer- 
tainly not that time and there is no intelli- 
gence today wise enough to predetermine 
now at what levels price guaranties by Gov- 
ernment will solve that future emergency. 

3. Extending present price support guar- 
anties or enacting a new scale of guaran- 
ties at acceptable lower-price levels will in- 
evitably encourage excess production and 
hasten the day of burdeMsome surplus. 
Dropping all such ideas now (December 31, 
1948) may help to postpone that type of 
emergency, it certainly will not hasten it. 

4. The idea of Government subsidy and 
price guaranty is uneconomic and un-Amer- 
ican. It was resorted to for emergency rea- 
sons and should be reserved strictly for emer- 
gencies. It has no place in our normal 
peacetime evolution of private enterprise, 
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and production free from Government con- 
trols. It inevitably leads to more and more 
Government controls over production and 
marketing, so distasteful to our producers. 

5. If continued, Government price sup- 
port of commodities now on the list will 
surely lead to demand upon demand from 
producers of every known agricultural com- 
modity, and why not eventually even mining 
and industrial commodities with equal fair- 
ness. 

6. The cost of Government and the burden 
of bureaucracy have reached the point where 
national solvency as a free democracy begins 
to be threatened. The time to retrace our 
steps on measures which will multiply, not 
reduce, financial burdens and risk to our 
Federal Government is now. Price supports 
to commodities carry a future financial risk 
of astronomical proportions; they should 
be abandoned until and unless an emergency 
comparable with the early thirties occurs. 

Respectfully yours, 
DEAN K. WEBSTER, Jr. 





American Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, April 17, there was held in the 
city of New Orleans the annual midcon- 
tinent business meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley World Trade Conference, 
cosponsored by Time-Life International 
and the city of New Orleans. On that 
occasion the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopce] delivered a very 
able and interesting address. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


My assignment tonight is to talk about 
American foreign relations—a subject which 
usually generates so much gloom that it may 
refresh you to hear me begin by striking an 
optimistic note. This optimism springs from 
the way in which the people of the United 
States have, in such a very short time, 
stretched their minds about our foreign rela- 
tions. Our Nation’s status has changed al- 
most overnight from that of a remote young 
country to that of a great world power. We 
did not want this to happen. Many of us 
are still very sorry that it did bappen. But 
the encouraging thing is that, regardless of 
how much we may dislike being a world 
power, we can see the facts of international 
life staring us in the face, and we are govern- 
ing ourselves accordingly. These facts make 
an impressive list. Here they are, all 10 of 
them: 

1. We know, for example, that the belief 
which traditionally grips us after every war 
that permanent peace will soon be definitely 
assured has never been a correct belief and 
is clearly an undependable doctrine today, 
although we still desire peace as fervently as 
we ever did and are willing to work and to 
sacrifice for it more intelligently. 

2. We realize that we are no longer safely 
apart from the fury of modern war, and that, 
in any future conflagration, our country is 
sure to have the assault, in the early stages 
at least, brought directly to our own soil. 

3. We are realizing that no kind of world 
government can ever be possible when what 
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one of the principal parties wants is not gov- 
ernment but tyranny—that the Thirteen 
Original States would never have joined to- 
gether if Pennsylvania, for instance, had 
adopted the attitude which Russia manifests 
today. 

4, While so-called peace machineries and 
charters still have real value and still exert 
a strong hold on the imagination of many 
Americans, we are seeing how dangerous it 
is to set up your infant peace organization 
before you have done the tough work cf sign- 
ing the peace treaties and thereby settling 
the questions left unsettled by the war. 

5. We are learning that in the present test 
of strength with Russia it does not pay to 
run away. In fact, he who runs away often 
gets shot in the back. 

6. Most of us appreciate the fact that we 
no longer face the question of whether or 
not we will meddle in foreign affairs. Un- 
like some of our Presidential possibilities, 
Uncle Sam is a candidate at this very mo- 
ment, whether he wants to be or not, in the 
Italian elections which take place the day 
after tomorrow. 

7. Although many of us are still headstrong 
and outspoken, we are finding out more and 
more that it is not enough for us to say and 
to do what we think is right regardless of 
the opinions of others. We must exercise 
enough restraint so that if an overt act does 
come, it is they and not we who will have 
committed it—so that it will be we and not 
they who have the undisputed moral leader- 
ship. 

8. Indeed, most Americans instinctively 
realize that it is not in our interests to 
“pull out” and, as the phrase goes, “let the 
world stew in its own juice.” We sense the 
fact that in international affairs it is well 
that there should be, in time of peace, na- 
tions with interests which are common to 
ours and that you are better off, in time of 
war, if you have allies. It may be that fate 
will be against us and that we will find our- 
selves thrown out of the world continent of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. To me that would 
be dangerous and tragic in the extreme, and 
I do not think it is going to happen. But 
if it did happen to us, I hope that we would 
not take counsel of our fears, that we would 
pocket our losses—heavy as they would have 
been—and would go ahead. But we would 
assuredly be vastly better off if this did not 
occur. 

9. Because we hope that there will be for- 
eign nations who have strong common in- 
terests with us, most of us have come to the 
conclusion that it would be a splendid thing 
if the people of western Europe would vol- 
untarily integrate themselves—economically, 
militarily, and, perhaps, some day, politi- 
cally. I say “voluntarily” because of the 
many attempts to unify Europe by force un- 
der one ruler—the most recent version of 
which seems to be threatening now. But 
without applying pressure which would be 
resented, Americans do have the right to hope 
that Europe will integrate. We can extend 
our help when Europe asks for it. It is clear 
to the everyday man in Europe—and Time's 
public-opinion survey shows this belief— 
that as separate little countries the old na- 
tions are poor and weak, whereas, united, 
they can be prosperous and strong. They 
can indeed with their more than 200,000,000 
productive people become a real power in 
the world. It is well that the ERP bill 
clearly implies that further appropriations 
from Congress will depend on the extent 
to which Europe has unified herself. 

Looking a little into the future, we may 
soon have before us a proposal to extend 
aid in the form of military supplies to a 
western European armed force. If this force 
has a unified command and an agreed-to 
plan assigning definite tasks to members of 
this force in the event of an emergency, such 
aid may be a wonderful investment in future 
peace, 
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10. As a result of our expensive experience 
in many a foreign “rat hole’—that is, with 
many a foreign loah which failed—we have 
learned the lesson that we cannot possibly 
accept the moral responsibility for feeding 
the whole world for the very simple reason 
that we are not rich enough. It is therefore 
far better for the world and for the United 
States to invest in recovery rather than to 
spend for relief. 

It is, I take it, because Americans today do 
realize the 10 truths which I have just listed 
that their representatives in Congress were 
able so overwhelmingly to approve economic 
aid to foreign countries on a self-help basis—- 
a@ policy far-reaching in nature and hugely 
expensive in dollars. It is also, I believe, be- 
c2use we have learned these truths that Con- 
gress will soon enact legislation providing the 
manpower for our armed forces so that we 
may, in Washington’s famous phrase, pre- 
sent a respectable defensive posture before 
the world. We did these things, let us well 
remember, in spite of the dire forebodings 
that our Government would be paralyzed 
because the President was a Democrat and 
the Congress was Republican. 

So much by way of illustration of our 
American mind-stretching process. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 20 years ago all these 
things which I have just recited were em- 
phatically not matters of common knowl- 
edge. In fact the realistic outlook which 
I have described was known to very few 
Americans and not many of them were at 
any time in the American Government. 
Credit for this growth in understanding cer- 
uly goes to men like Harry Luce whose 
magazines have so forcefully and so graph- 
ically depicted the facts of modern life to a 
vast and influential audience. Perhaps a 
little credit goes also to some of the men 
in public life who have used the sounding 
board which their office gives them in order 
to speak out. Fundamental credit, of course, 
goes to the American people for their adapt- 
ability and their mental mobility in a fast- 
moving situation. 

Yes; we have stretched our minds a lot 
and after we have all congratulated ourselves 
on having done so, let us quickly realize 
that we have a lot more mind-stretching to 
do, a great many more new things to learn, 
about this world outside our borders. What 
are some of these things? 

It is well said by many and deserves re- 
peating that Russia’s attitude, pernicious 
and criminal as it is, is unhappily not the 
only thing that is wrong in the world. There 
is a vast amount of human misery which has 
been and is being caused by Russia. There 
is also a vast amount which was caused by 
Germany. Finally there is much unhappi- 
ness which has been caused by other factors. 
There is no time to go into them all, but it 
must be clear that one trouble in the Old 
World is the vast overpopulation in relation 
to available natural resources; and that an- 
other trouble is due to the fact that the 
advantages of mass production and of tech- 
nology which we in America know and use 
are not available to many of the people in 
the world, some of whom get the drawbacks 
of technology without its advantages. These 
troubles have created a cynical and hopeless 
attitude which has been made more violent 
by the destruction caused by the war and by 
the disappearance of the pacifying influence 
of the old European powers. To cap the 
tragic climax is the fact that in so many of 
the countries of the Old World many of the 
people who have the advantages of educa- 
tion, tradition, and material well-being have 
shown themselves unable or unwilling to rise 
to the occasion and have in many instances 
displayed a selfish and rapacious attitude 
which further embittered the rank and file 
of the people. 

These are facts, ladies and gentlemen, and 
there is no use in shutting our eyes to them. 





They are the facts which create Communists. 
The Russians, believe me, are not smart 
enough to have single-handedly created the 
Communists of Europe. “Man’s inhumanity 
to man,” individually and collectively, had 
a large part in doing so. 

This leads me to the big point, to wit: 
That we not only face an economic and a 
military challenge, but that fundamentally 
we face a political—a human—challenge of 
the very highest order, which is deserving of 
the most far-sighted and lofty statesman- 
ship of which any people in human history 
has ever been capable. 

Of course, by the word “political” I do not 
mean the narrow game Called politics; I use 
it in its broadest sense to convey the idea 
that the people of the Old World are thinking 
about their future freedom—their freedom to 
worship, to speak, to assemble, to read, to 
write, to work, to loaf, to go and to come, to 
live and to have their being as they choose 
with due respect to the freedom of their 
neighbors. If we set up a Marshall plan 
which enables them once again to feed, 
clothe, and house themselves; if we send our 
munitions to help them stave off attack, we 
will have done a lot—but we still will not 
have met the fundamental human challenge, 
because, like ourselves, the people over there 
are as interested in what they are living for 
and in how they are living as they are in the 
act of keeping alive. In this war of ideas 
which is raging, many of them are ready to 
accept our ideas. 

This means that we must develop clear-cut 
ideas regarding our hopes for the world and 
our aims for ourselves, and create the means 
which are both tactful and effective for pre- 
senting those ideas to the great masses of 
population outside our borders, 

The job of stating our aims for ourselves— 
of preaching Americanism here at home— 
badly needs to be done. It is, of course, a 
prime function of our domestic political 
leadership—a function which it is not per- 
forming, a function which it should perform, 
because an enthused America, speaking 
through its Government, can make American 
democroecy an article of export. Actually, the 
Christian concept of the dignity of man is 
the strongest revolutionary force in the 
world. But because we lack imagination or 
understanding, we have allowed the material- 
istic and brutal verbiage of communism to 
gain a greater export currency than our own 
belief which springs from eternal sources and 
can never run dry. 

This means that in the conduct of foreign 
policy we need not only the knowledge of 
strategy so essential in these unsettled days; 
and the knowledge of economics at a time 
when economic recovery is the indispensable 
first step toward even a relatively free world; 
and the expert knowledge of recent history 
and foreign personalities so essential to dip- 
lomatic intercourse; and the knowledge of 
the arts of suggestion and persuasion with- 
out which there is no victory in the battle 
for the minds of men; but that we also need 
that capacity to understand and express the 
innermost yearnings of suffering humanity 
for decent treatment and a chance for the 
future. The soldier, the businessman, the 
career diplomat, the politician, the publicist, 
and, finally, the statesman all must play their 
part in this titanic adventure in foreign 
policy upon which fate has caused us to 
embark. 

To speak for a moment of political skill, 
we hear many of our friends say that we must 
send lots of money to help our friends in 
those countries where there are political con- 
tests which may involve the possibility of a 
Communist seizure of power. Of course, we 
can agree that we must give all possible help. 
But this well-meaning comment fails to take 
into account the very obvious fact that it 
takes more than money to win an election, 
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and that many an election has been lost by 
the side which had the most money. 

For instance, we know that in spite of our 
great efforts and vast expenditures, we have 
been hugely unsuccessful insofar as the 
battle for men’s minds abroad is concerned. 
It is accurate to assert that we have spent 
more than eighteen hundred million dollars 
in Italy since the war and during the same 
pericd the membership of the Communist 
Party there went from 60,000 to 2,500,000. 
To me that indicates something the matter 
with our public-relations policy—and when 
I say this I do not mean publicity; I mean 
political judgment. If this is the way public 
relations are to be conducted, we fun the 
risk of having a sort of Marshall plan in 
reverse which will resemble the famous 
American political campaign in which one 
candidate spends most of the money while 
the other candidate receives all the votes. 

There is much more involved here than 
money. Do you remember last June when 
Secretary Marshall made his speech at Har- 
vard outlining the Marshall plan? Do you 
also remember that on that very day Presi- 
dent Truman gave out an interview de- 
nouncing the Russian outrages in Hungary, 
thereby taking the front page away from 
the Secretary of State? That mistake was 
not due to lack of money. It was a lack of 
coordination, of headwork, and of careful 
planning. 

We are engaged in a world-wide debate, but 
until the recent wholesome spurt of activity 
in connection with the Italian elections, the 
Russians have seemed to be doing all the de- 
bating. When we take tremendously signifi- 
cant steps—as we have been doing—we cer- 
tainly should not exaggerate or puff anything 
up. Neither, however, should we play it down. 
We should not be afraid to use the apt word 
and the descriptive phrase and not wrap 
up a dynamic policy in the latinical phrases 
and verbal cotton batten of bureaucratic cir- 
cumlocution. 

I have just spoken of political skill. That 
is a necessary ingredient in a successful 
foreign policy and one which has at times 
been lacking. Let me now, as I conclude, 
speak of the stateman's role because that is 
the very heart and soul of the argument 
which I present to you tonight. Reflect for 
a moment that while the world struggle in 
which we are a leader can be called economic 
or military or cultural or political, and while 
we can propose, as some have recently done, 
that we rival the Soviet comintern or revive 
our wartime cloak-and-dagger services, this 
fight is fundamentally one for men’s minds. 
The effort must, therefore, be made by ideas 
which appear to the aspirations of men's 
souls. To these thoughts and ideas all else 
is secondary. With such ideas we will win; 
without these all the money and cominterns 
and cloak-and-dagger services in the world 
will fail. 

One thing is sure. Our ideas must em- 
phatically mean that we do not uphold any 
regime abroad, no matter how Corrupt, pro- 
vided only that it is anti-Communist. At 
its best such a course would be stupidity: 
and at its worst it would be nihilism. In any 
event it would simply strengthen the Com- 
munist cause. We are not—we must not— 
be on the horns of a dilemma of which one 
prong is communism and the other prong 
is fascism. Our path does not lie in these 
blood-stained gutters to the left and to the 
right of us. There is a high road, an Ameri- 
can road. Tis is the road which in their 
hearts the everyday people of the world want 
to follow. We have it within our power to 
hold aloft a torch which cannot only rival but 
easily surpass communism and the other 
violent doctrines of the dictators as a brightly 
shining attraction to all the weary people 
in the world, young and old, who are looking 
for a way out of their miserv. 
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Harriman Refuses To Resist Communism 
at Home, So Is Sent To Do It Abroad on 
a Salary of $25,000 Per Year—The 
Story of How Harriman Has Protected a 
Notorious Communist Fellow Traveler 
on the Public Pay Roll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


’ marks, I include the following report I 


am making over the radio to my district 
about the hill being debated in the House 
at this time: 


Today I want to report to you about the 
continuing fight Congress is waging to force 
the executive department of your Federal 
Government, headed by the President, to fire 
Communists and fellow travelers from the 
Government service. I want to report to you 
on a specific case—the case of Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, Director of the National Bureau 
of Standards. I want to tell you how Con- 
gress is having to pass legislation to force 
the President and Secretary of Commerce to 
turn over to it letters and information in 
the files of the FBI about Communists Con- 
gress seeks to expose on the Government pay 
roll. I want to indicate to you how it is 
that Russia is possibly getting secrets on the 
atomic bomb with cooperation of our own 
governmental officials. It is a shocking 
story but one not uncommon in Washing- 
ton. In the 6 years I have been in Congress 
there have been several hundred cases along 
the same line. Right here at the outset of 
this report, I want to tell you that the whole 
story on the case I will discuss today is avail- 
able to you in official documents of the Con- 
gress I will be glad to send any interested 
citizen for the asking. My report will be 
based on these official documents, especially 
House Report No. 1753, made only the past 
week by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I am a 
member. I will tell you, as we proceed, how 
it happens that my committee made this 
report. 

First, who is Dr. Condon and why are we 
interested in him? Dr. Condon is Director 
of the Bureau of Standards. The Bureau is 
custodian of the Nation’s top scientific se- 
crets, It is the Nation's most important na- 
tional defense research organization. It is 
engaged in projects at the present time con- 
cerning atomic energy, radar, proximity fuzes, 
instrument landing systems, jet fuels and 
other vital and secret projects that affect the 
security of our Nation. The Director of this 
agency has access to confidential records and 
information sought by virtually every foreign 
Spy in the United States of America. It 
would seem to follow, therefore, that the Di- 
rector of this agency of Government should, 
like Caesar’s wife, be “above suspicion”, Dr. 
Condon does not fit that description. He was 
appointed to his present post in 1945 by Henry 
Wallace, when Mr. Wallace was Secretary of 
Commerce. In spite of the split between Wal- 
lace and Truman, Dr. Condon holds his job. 
That, of course, should not be enough to dis- 
qualify him from public employment. Mr. 
Wallace in one of his infrequent lucid mo- 
ments might have appointed someone who 
was not a follower or sympathizer with com- 
munism. So, let us look further into Con- 
don’s record. He has a most distinguished 
record as a top scientist. He was educated 
in this country and in Germany. He has 
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held numerous Government responsibilities 
prior to his appointment as Director of the 
Bureau of Standards. As far back as 1941 he 
was a member of the Roosevelt Committee on 
Uranium Research. The President also sent 
him to observe the effects of the atom bomb 
test made at Bikini Atoll, and similar jobs 
too numerous to mention. 

While a director of the Manhattan or atomic 
bomb project, Condon wrote a letter to his 
superior registering his impatience with the 
security regulations set up to protect the 
secret of atomic energy. 

Dr. Condon is a member of the executive 
committee of the American-Soviet Science 
Society which is affiliated with the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
an organization cited as subversive and as a 
Communist front by both the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Condon has recruited 10 other 
scientists in the Bureau of Standards to 
membership. 

A member of Condon’s immediate family is 
a member of an organization cited as a sub- 
versive Communist-front by the Attorney 
General. 

Condon frequently associates with diplo- 
matic representatives of the Russian, Polish, 
and Czechoslovakian Governments. He has 
been entertained at their homes and has en- 
tertained them in his home, supplied to him 
by the United States Government. 

He has associated with an individual who 
was dismissed from his job because of his 
Communist tendencies, and with others 
known to be Soviet spies and their friends. 

It is conceivable that a person might as- 
sociate with one or two individuals and have 
no knowledge of their Communist affilia- 
tions. However, when a person having ac- 
cess to vital information relating to atomic 
energy, associates with 30 or more individ- 
uals, whether directly or indirectly, who are 
engaging not only in the dissemination of 
communistic doctrine, but who are engaged 
in espionage activity, on behalf of the Soviet 
Russian Government, such association be- 
comes a matter of national concern. 

Condon recently wrote an article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, in which he 
stated, “The restoration of freedom to science 
is one of the elements in the civilization 
we have been fighting for—freedom from 
secrecy and freedom from national barriers.” 
No franker appeal has ever been made for 
free exchange of scientific knowledge be- 
tween nations, at a time when the atomic 
bomb is our greatest safeguard. Dr. Condon 
as head of the Bureau of Standards has 
permitted numerous Russian Communist 
visitors to go through his Bureau, inspect- 
ing its secrets. On that point, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
the following to say in its official report: 

“Exchange of scientific material with the 
Soviet Union is a one-way street and our 
Government is pursuing a dangerous and 
foolish policy of making scientific data avail- 
able to the Soviet Union, since they will 
not permit us to inspect any of their bureaus, 
nor will they exchange any information with 
us. The Soviet Union, acting through its 
‘fronts,’ has secured hundreds of thousands 
of patents from our Patent Office, and our 
present investigation along these lines re- 
veals that even today they are continuing 
to order thousands of patents. We are con- 
vinced that what the Soviet Union is ac- 
tually doing is setting up her own patent 
bureau by obtaining all of ours, at the rate 
of 10 and 25 cents each. We should like to 
point out that the Russian Government has 
refused to give the United States a single 
patent since 1928.” The Patent Odfice is an- 
other bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce, presided over by Secretary Harriman. 

You will be interested, my friends, to know 
that Dr, Condon has been investigated by 
the FBI. On May 15, 1947, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, sent a confidential let- 
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ter about Condon to W. Averell Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce. An investigator for 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities copied part of that letter but before 
he got through he was prevented from finish- 
ing his effort by orders of the Department 
Officials. He did record, as it is set forth in 
House Report 1753, that the FBI files show 
Condon has been in contact as late as 1917 
with an individual alleged by a self-confessed 
Soviet espionage agent, to have engaged in 
espionage activities with the Russians in 
Washington, D. C. from 1941 to 1944. Names 
of others are given in the report. I cannot 
pronounce these Russian names so will not 
use them here. 

When the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities asked the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Harriman, to turn the FBI letter 
over to the Committee for examination, he 
refused on instructions of the President. 
When he was subpenaed by the Committee 
he still refused to bring it. The President 
issued a written order slapping censorship 
down on this letter and others of similar 
character which might show that Commu- 
nists are working for the Government. To 
say that this is astounding, is an under- 
statement. Last week our committee, on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has jurisdiction over legislation pertaining 
to the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Standards which is in the De- 
partment, ordered hearings on a resolution 
to require the FBI letter to be turned over 
to Congress. The Secretary of Commerce re- 
fused to appear as a witness. This is the 
same Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Harriman, 
who was appointed this week by the Presi- 
dent as our $25,000 per year roving am- 
bassador, charged with the responsibility to 
see that the $17,000,000,000 European recov- 
ery money, provided by our taxpayers, is 
used in such a way as to stop communism 
abroad. A fitting reward for nis failure and 
refusal to combat communism at home. 
How long will these fatal inconsistencies in 
foreign policy be permitted to continue? 
Not beyond January 1948, I trust. 

The committee reported the resolution fa- 
vorably, notwithstanding objections of Sec- 
retary Harriman. It will pass Congress but 
the President will probably kill it with a veto. 
This just goes to show the importance of 
having a President who will practice what 
he preaches when it comes to getting Reds 
out of the Government of which he is head. 
It is futile to spend billions of dollars on 
atomic research and armaments if we are 
going to be betrayed by our own officials. 
The Congress and country would have never 
known of Gen. Benny Meyers or Gerhart Eisler 
or Hans Eisler, if Congress had not had ac- 
cess to the files of the executive branch of the 
Government so that it could expose these rats 
in the public trough. Now the Congress has 
publicly charged that Dr. Condon, Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, is one of the 
weakest links in our atomic security. It 
is a grave charge. In justice to Condon, the 
administration and the Congress, all avail- 
able evidence should be brought to bear 
on the subject. Why not? What has the 
administration to hide by refusing to let 
the FBI letter on Dr. Condon be made avail- 
able in full to a proper committee of Con- 
gress? 

Dr. Condon and other fellow-travelers in 
science, say Congress is retarding science by 
its attack on him. That is poppycock. Was 
J. Edgar Hoover retarding science when he 
wrote a three and one-half page letter to 
the Secretary of Commerce, warning him 
about Condon’s association and record? Was 
Gen. Leslie Groves, director of the atomic 
bomb project, retarding science when he had 
Dr. Condon taken off a Soviet-bound plane 
in 1945, and refused to permit him to go to 
Russia as he desired, notwithstanding au- 
thorization of the trip by the State Depart- 
ment? 
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I grant that science may have been re- 
tarded by the arrest, conviction, and im- 
prisonment for 10 years of Alan Munn May, 
professor of nuclear physics at Cambridge 
University, who was found guilty of the 
charge that he was a Soviet spy. His is not 
en isolated case. Other scientists are serv- 
ing sentences in Canadian prisons for the 
same offense, friends of Condon’s. Are we 
justified in having as a Government em- 
ployee, especially one charged with secrets 
of national defense, any who apparently see 
nothing wrong in associating with card- 
holding members of the Communist Party 
and joining their associations? Is he not 
placing your welfare in jeopardy through 
such associations? Is not Congress entitled, 
in the public interest, to expose the fact and 
Gemand that the President quit protecting 
him and kick him out of office? Only the 
citizens of America, at the bar of public opin- 
ion can make effective and final answer to 
those questions. I have brought you the 
story. A story I could not, would not dare 
to tell over the radio, if I could not back 
every word of it with official Government rec- 
ords and documents, yours for the asking by 
card or letter to your Congressman. 

In considering the case of Dr. Condon, I 
wish to emphasize that what is involved is 
not a question of freedom of speech or re- 
search. The ruthless push of Stalin through 
Europe, in the opnion of Congress, necessi- 
tates a revision of the policy and thinking 
of this Government and the people of the 
United States, regarding communism. We 
should bear in mind, that the Government is 
charged not only with the administration of 
public affairs, but it is also charged with the 
security of the people and the institutions 
of the United States. Whether we like it or 
not, we are engaged in a great epochal strug- 
gle; and nov a struggle with guns, because 
the Communists dou’t fight that way, just 
yet. They didn’t take cver Czechoslovakia 
with guns, they merely employed the strat- 
egy of getting a few men in the government, 
and then a few more and then they took over 
the entire government without firing a single 
shot or calling out a single regiment of 
soldiers. 

They are conducting exactly the same kind 
of campaign in other countries, including 
our own. In this country they haven’t got- 
ten as far as they have in Czechoslovakia and 
a score of other nations now behind the iron 
curtain but they have got pretty far. They 
have duped a man who was Vice President 
of the United States and he is now their 
idol and favorite candidate for President. 
And he is the same man who recommended 
and appointed Dr. Condon as Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, which has atomic and 
other secrets of national defense. 

I have brought you this report as a public 
service, 





Local Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night, in Pittsburgh at the 
annual dinner of the Amen Corner, the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
Gelivered a very interesting address on 
local government, which I think should 
be carefully considered at this time. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Pennsylvania and her people hold a place 
peculiarly their own in the history of human 
liberty. Since William Penn first established 
an asylum for the persecuted people of all 
lands, how many of the crises in the long 
struggle for liberty and freedom have taken 
place on Pennsylvania soil. How the heart 
of a Pennsylvania schoolboy must thrill at 
his first knowledge that the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, Valley Forge was 
endured, the Constitution of the . United 
States was drawn up, and Gettysburg was 
fought—all in Pennsylvania. The achieve- 
ments of Pennsylvania, both in war and 
peace, establish her right beyond any possi- 
bility of a doubt to the proud title she has 
always borne of the Keystone State. And so, 
Mr. President, I was flattered to receive, and 
it was a real pleasure to accept, the kind 
invitation of the Amen Corner of Pittsburgh. 
This pleasure was greatly enhanced from my 
point of view by the fact that the invitation 
came through your distinguished friend and 
neighbor and my dear friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Epwarp MarTIN. It is unneces- 
sary for me to tell you what I am sure you 
already know: that General Martin's wide 
knowledge and experience, his poise and tact, 
and his sound judgment have given him— 
and to Pennsylvania—a very important place 
in the councils of the Senate. 

I am particularly glad to come to Pitts- 
burgh. About a year ago a Pittsburgh man 
wrote an open letter to the Members of the 
Congress. He said that he had just paid his 
Federal income taxes. He was astonished to 
find his Federal taxes were 37 times as great 
as his local taxes. “A comparatively small 
amount (one thirty-seventh as much as my 
Federal taxes) ,” he said, “paid for all public- 
school facilities, all police protection, sani- 
tary service, including street cleaning and 
garbage collection.” He said further: “Un- 
less we have embarked openly on a policy of 
confiscation of property of the citizens, Fed- 
eral taxes must be reduced until they are in 
line with other taxes.” 

To see why this Pittsburgh man finds him- 
self astonished, we need look only at three 
items: First, the size of the Federal debt, 
which has increased in the past 15 years over 
1,200 percent; second, the number of em- 
ployees on the Federal pay roll, which in the 
same period have increased over 300 percent; 
and, third and finally, the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government has risen from less than 
$4,000,000,000 in 1933 to about $40,000,000,000 
this year. 

Today Congress is under constant pressure 
to extend the scope and character of the serv- 
ices rendered by the Federal Government. 
New avenues of spending are constantly be- 
ing opened up. Every few days a bill is in- 
troduced to increase the powers of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington. The effect of every 
one of them, if enacted into law, would be 
to make the Federal Government bigger and 
to cost the taxpayers more money; to enhance 
the scope and authority of the great octopus 
on the Potomac. 

For my part, I am convinced that the only 
way out of the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves is to reverse this trend and re- 
turn to the principle under which America 
grew great and strong—the principle of local 
self-government. I should like to address 
myself briefly tonight to the importance of 
governing ourselves, as near to the village 
pump as possible. 

Something like 40 years after this experi- 
ment in government, which is known as the 
United States of America, was launched on 
this continent, a wise and observant French- 
man, M. de Tocqueville, came to this coun- 
try to see why this novel experiment was 
working. He came to investigate what really 
made the machine tick. He gave this as 
his conclusion: 
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“The American practices the art of gov- 
ernment in a small sphere within his reach: 
he accustoms himself to those forms which 
alone can insure the steady progress of 
liberty; he imbibes their spirit; he acquires 
a taste for order * * * and collects 
clear, practical notions on the nature of his 
duties and the extent of his rights.” 

If our experience of 112 years since this 
book was first published has shown us any- 
thing, it is that the active, informed, and 
intelligent interest of the individual citizen 
in the affairs of his local community must 
be aroused and maintained if we are to have 
good government at any level. The level of 
intelligence, efficiency, and integrity of the 
larger units cannot rise above the level of 
these qualities in the smaller units in which 
the citizen lives and works. 

Thomas Jefferson was no doctrinaire vi- 
sionary. He was a practical theorist. He 
sought certain results from government— 
chiefly the freedom and welfare of the 
individual. 

Jefferson described the New England town- 
ship system as “the wisest invention ever 
devised by the wit of man for the perfect 
exercise of self-government.” By an efficient 
system of local self-government, Jefferson 
hoped to accomplish two major objectives 
which are in effect complementary to each 
other: First, to make the management of 
governmental affairs subject directly to the 
oversight and control of the people; and, 
second, to avoid the creation of a bureauc- 
racy of professional officeholders. The 
present tendency of the people to look to 
some higher authority for the solution of all 
their problems and a way out of all their 
difficulties must be reversed. This much is 
clear: the trend cannot be reversed if the 
State government’s attempt to solve local 
problems by passing them on to the Federal 
Government. 

There have been four periods in our history 
when the power of the Federal Government 
has been greatly enhanced at the expense 
of the State and local governments: 

1. During and following the Civil War. 

2. During and following World War I. 

8. During and following the great depres- 
sion of the early thirties. 

4. During World War II. 

We now find ourselves in the critical pe- 
riod following World War II. The question 
is: Shall the trend continue? 

There are a number of ways in which the 
increase in Federal power has been accom- 
plished: 

1. Amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion: The most important of these is the 
sixteenth amendment, which gives to the 
Federal Government the power to levy the 
income tax. It is interesting to recall that 
in the year 1894 Mr. Joseph H. Choate, ap- 
pearing before the Supreme Court as counsel 
opposing as unconstitutional the first in- 
come-tax law, said to clinch his argument, 
as a reductio ad absurdum, that if such a 
communistic march be continued we might 
see 20 percent of a man’s income taken as 
a Federal tax. 

2. Encroachment by the executive: The 
executive department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been able by a process of attri- 
tion to enhance the power of the Federal 
Government at the expense of the States. 

8. Supreme Court decisions. 


4. Treaties. 
5. Emergency agencies. 
6. Subsidies: I wish time would permit 


us to wander a little into the wonderland 
of Government subsidies. There are some 
81 of them. Some keep prices up; some 
keep prices down: One thing they all have 
in common. Each is a method authorized 
by law, more or less explicitly, to siphon 
money out of the Federal Treasury. 
Federal subsidies are part and parcel of 
the same process of centralization by which 
Hitler made 80,000,000 Germans goose-step 
and cry, “Heil Hitler.” The first thing he 
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did when he came into power was to wipe 
out the states of the German Republic, 
Then, by subsidies, he undermined self- 
reliance and destroyed personal initiative. 
He removed the counterbalance of local gov- 
ernment. 

7. Grants-in-aid: In 1857 a bill was intros 
duced by Congressman Morrill for the Fed- 
eral Government to grant certain lands and 
money to the States for certain specified pur- 
poses. This bill was strenuously opposed by 
the Southern States as an attempted usurpa- 
tion of the power by the Federal Government. 
After passing both Houses of Congress, Presi- 
dent Buchanan, at the instigation and in- 
sistence of the southerners, vetoed the bill. 
In 1862, after the Southern States had se- 
ceded, the bill was again passed, and became 
law. It is known as the Morrill Act, and is 
conceded to be the inception of so-called 
Federal grants-in-aid to States. It is an 
interesting commentary on changes that 
have recently taken place in our political 
ideas that certain southern Senators are 
among the most active advocates of a bill 
for the purpose of extending and amplifying 
the principle of Federal aid into a new field 
of far-reaching implication; into the field of 
general education. This bill opens up a tre- 
mendous new field for spending Federal 
money. It recently passed the Senate, and 
incidentally practically all the southern Sen- 
ators voted for it. It proposes to appropri- 
ate the sum of $300,000,000 annually, to be 
divided among the States for public educa- 
tion. While this bill was pending in the 
Senate a good lady wrote me from Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., that if this bill becomes law, 
and I quote her exact language: “The people 
will not have to pay more taxes for this aid. 
It is entirely from the Federal Government.” 

If the States want to remain independent 
and sovereign, they must perform the func- 
tions which fall within their sphere. Educa- 
tion is one of these functions. From the be- 
ginning of our Government, education has 
been regarded as a State, local, and private 
concern. Federal control of education, which 
would inevitably develop from Federal sup- 
port, would in my judgment be hostile to 
the best interests of education in a democratic 
government. The pending bill disclaims any 
present intention to control or regulate what 
is taught and how it is to be taught, but 
amendments to this bill were proposed in the 
Senate at the very session at which the bill 
was passed, by able and distinguished Sen- 
ators, the purpose and intent of which was to 
regulate what should be taught and how it 
should be taught. My colleague, the senior 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. DONNELL, proposed 
an amendment that would forbid Federal- 
aided teaching being conducted along sec- 
tarian lines, and the senior Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. Hawkes, offered an amendment 
which would require instruction in the theory 
and principles of the Constitution. The bill 
in my opinion is simply a case of the camel 
putting his nose into the tent. We all recall 
the poem of our childhood: 


“My nose is cold,” the camel cried; 
“Oh, let me warm it by thy side!” 


And then: 


The long and scraggy neck came next; 
And then, as falls the strengthening storm, 
In leaped the whole ungainly form. 


It is significant that the proponents of 
the present bill were not particularly in- 
terested in the amount of money appropriated 
in the first bill. 

Should this bill become law, it does not re- 
quire prophetic vision to foresee the day 
when bureaucrats sitting in Washington will 
set up so-called standards or safeguards to be 
met or satisfied by the States in order to 
qualify for Federal aid. And then by means 
of such standards or safeguards the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats shall determine what shall 
be taught, how it shall be taught, and by 
Whom it shall be taught. 


Then as the next step, we may see in the 
United States—God forbid—a ministry of 
education and propaganda, from its head- 
quarters in Washington, guiding the thinking 
of the American people in accordance with the 
political ideas of the party then in power. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that from 
conversations that I have had recently with 
influential Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I am led to believe that this bill 
will not pass the House, and therefore will 
not become law. 

In January of last year, the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana, passed a 
resolution in which it was said: 

“We Hoosiers—like the people of our sister 
States—were fooled for quite a spell with the 
magician’s trick that a dollar taxed out of 
our pockets and sent to Washington will be 
bigger when it comes back to us. We have 
taken a good look at said dollar. We find 
that it lost weight in its journey to Wash- 
ington and back. The political brokerage of 
the bureaucrats has been deducted. We have 
decided that there is no such thing as Fed- 
eral aid. We know that there is no wealth 
to tax that is not already within the bound- 
aries of the 48 States. * * * 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana (the Senate concurring), That 
we respectfully petition and urge Indiana’s 
Congressmen and Senators to vote to fetch 
our county courthouse and city halls back 
from Pennsylvania Avenue. We want gov- 
ernment to come home.” 

The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. The fever chart of liberty is a 
record of resistance, not of supine acceptance. 

We are on warning to withstand all be- 
ginnings of encroachment. “For the saddest 
epitaph,” Mr. Justice Sutherland said, 
“which can be carved in memory of a van- 
ished liberty is that it was lost because its 
possessors failed to stretch forth a saving 
hand while yet there was time.” 

It is later perhaps than we think, but 
there is yet time to return in this country 
to the principle of local self-government. 

In the closing days of the convention that 
framed the Constitution, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was asked what kind of a government 
was set up in the new Constitution. He 
said, “We have given them a Republic if they 
can keep it.” 

The record shows, as every American 
knows, that the men of Pennsylvania have 
always loved the Republic of our fathers. I 
feel sure that in the years to come you will 
do your full share to save it in its consti- 
tutional form as a Federal Republic—to 
cherish and preserve it for ourselves, for 
our children and our children’s children. 





The Inside of the United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very interesting 
add-ess delivered by the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin} before 
the Amen Corner in Pittsburgh. Pa., last 
Saturday evening, April 17, 1948, the sub- 
ject of the address being “The Inside of 
the United States Senate.” 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to meet again at the 
annual dinner of the Amen Corner. It 
means a lot to me to be able to pay tribute 
to a lifelong friend, Frank Wilbur Main, who 
has devoted so much of his time for the ben- 
efit of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the United 
States. 

The unselfish contribution of his exact 
and thorough knowledge of governmental 
fiscal affairs and taxation has been a real 
example of patrio ism at its best. 

The Amen Corner, composed of men of all 
political and religious beliefs, is one of the 
best-known organizations of the United 
States. Its preaching of patriotism, toler- 
ance, and hard work have done so much for 
the success of the greater Pittsburgh area. 
Its influence has benefited southwestern 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern 
West Virginia. 

I am honored in being asked to introduce 
the distinguished guests who will speak to 
us tonight. I have been requested also to 
say a few words on the subject of the inside 
of the United States Senate. The first part 
of my assignment is a real pleasure. The 
last part is most difficult. 

As you know, the powers and duties of the 
United States Senate are defined and limited 
by the Constitution. 

It is truly a tribute to the wisdom and 
vision of the founding fathers that the Con- 
stitution they framed 160 years ago to meet 
the needs of a small nation stands strong 
and firm today as the fundamental law of 
the most powerful nation on earth. 

Every patriotic American honors and 
reveres the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights as the bulwark of individual liberty 
and the safeguard of our independence. 

In its legislative function the Senate helps 
make the laws of our Nation. 

It is empowered to give advice and con- 
sent with respect to important appoint- 
ments and thus has a part in obtaining 
properly qualified men for high places in the 
Government. 

The requirement that treaties be given 
approval by the Senate gives that body a 
powerful voice in international affairs. 

The individual Senator is a part of the 
political machinery of our country and is re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. 

It is interesting to recall that a Senator 
from Pennsylvania represents more people 
than there were in the whole Nation at the 
time President Monroe announced his famous 
Monroe Doctrine. 

He represents one-third as many citizens as 
there were in the whole country under Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

He is concerned with the welfare of 10,000,- 
000 people with a greater diversification of 
interests than any other State in the Union. 

The daily work of a Senator has been 
greatly expanded since the early days of our 
Republic. His duties are divided into a num- 
ber of categories, and I can assure you that 
each of these is a full time job in itself. 

First there is the work on the floor of the 
Senate. This calls for a great deal of prepa- 
ration, research, and study as well as most 
earnest soul searching to determine the 
course that is right. Much of a Senator’s 
time is occupied in committee hearings. 

Aside from these legislative duties there are 
demands upon his time and effort growing 
out of the special problems of individuals, 
industry, mining, agriculture, large and small 
business, the veterans, labor organizations, 
and many other interests. 

Of course, the great majority of these repre- 
sent legitimate requests but too many de- 
mands come from lobbyists and pressure 
groups who propose spending the taxpayers’ 
money for their own pet projects. 

Since Pennsylvania is a near neighbor of 
the Nation’s Capital we have many Visitors. 
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Most of them are kind and considerate but 
there are others with little knowledge of the 
subject under discussion in Congress who 
feel qualified to tell the Senator how to vote. 

Let me tell you about two recent incidents: 

One visitor was a soldier having only a few 
months in the Army and never out of the 
United States. He is now enjoying the privi- 
lege of an education in an outstanding col- 
lege at the expense of the taxpayers. He 
came down to Washington to criticize our 
country for the small allowance he is 
receiving. 

Another sent in‘his card stating that he 
did not desire to take my time but wanted 
to let his old commander know he is get- 
ting along in good shape. I knew the man 
and I immediately hurried from the Senate 
fioor to greet this one-legged veteran. He 
was full of praise for the United States and 
what it meant to him. Every word he 
uttered was good Americanism and encour- 
agement. I went back on the Senate floor 
entirely rested and ready to fight the battle 
to save America. 

The mail that pours into a Senator’s office 
is tremendous. In my own case I receive an 
average of a thousand letters a day. Many 
of these are helpful and encouraging—others 
are critical and demanding. 

Some letters contain threats of political 
reprisal. Writers of such letters fail to realize 
that a Senator with any self-respect would 
not be swerved from what he conceives to 
be his duty just because it might cost him 
a few votes. 

In the few remaining minutes of the time 
allotted to me I want to discuss some of the 
things that endanger America. 

One of the dangerous things confronting 
America is the rising cost of government. 

For example, here in Pennsylvania, from 
1910 to 1940 the cost of townships increased 
from $6,000,000 to $41,000,000; counties from 
$30,00,000 to $196,000,000; school districts 
from $30,000,009 to almost $200,000,000. In 
the same period the cost of State government 
rose from $35,500,000 to over $300,000,000. 
The cost of Federal government increased 
from $693,000,000 to almost $9,500,000,000. 

Much of the increased cost of government 
is due to overlapping and duplication and 
new functions of government. 

The time has come to streamline all gov- 
ernment. We must realze that unless State 
and local governments are given sufficient 
funds to carry out their proper functions 
they will eventually be crushed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For some time students of government 
have advocated assigning to each level of 
government certain duties and sufficient 
taxes to carry those functions. 

It has been proposed that local government 
should control the public schools, the courts, 
elections, local police, and the care of the 
indigent. That the States should look after 
the mentally deficient, penal institutions, 
health, natural resources, roads, and higher 
education. 

That the Federal Government should care 
for the veterans and have control of na- 
tional defense, foreign affairs, rivers and 
harbors, and interstate relations where nec- 
essary. 

We need decentralization of government. 
We need mere government in the court 
houses, city halls, and borough, township, 
and school district buildings. This will be 
better and more economical government be- 
cause the people can better supervise and 
understand it. Local government is self- 
government. It is home rule. 

We all know that if the United States is 
to do the job that we are called upon to do, 
we must remain financially solvent. We 
must also be the most industrious nation 
of the world. We must produce more per 
hour and our output must be of finer quality. 

We can only keep our Government ceolvent 
by depending less on government and there- 


by spending less money. We can produce 
more per hour by improving methods and 
rewarding a man for what he does. 

There is another danger even greater to 
America than high taxes and the enormous 
public debt. It is the weakening of the 
moral fiber of our people. We are demanding 
something for nothing from our Government 
and in our relations with each other. 

Many of our people are evading the law. 
A Senate committee investigating export 
licensing found hundreds trafficking in these 
licenses, many of which had been forged. 
Thousands are trading in black and gray 
markets. Many more examples could be 
given. 

Many legislators are demanding subsidies 
and special privileges for their parts of the 
country. They are promising to spend the 
people’s money in order to be elected to office 
themselves. 

Unless we check these tendencies they will 
eventually destroy the free enterprise sys- 
tem. They are a menace to the American 
way of life which has always recognized the 
sacredness of individual freedom based upon 
the sovereignty of God. 

Americans do not want to be regimented. 
They do not want to be restricted. They do 
not want to be controlled. But Americans 
must remember that if we put controls on 
one body or a price support on another, in 
fairness we must treat the others the same 
way. 

That will impose some regimentation and 
restriction on everything and eventually 
will mean a partially socialistic pattern of 
government. It will end the America we 
have known and loved. 

Do we have the courage of our convictions 
to such an extent that we will unselfishly 
fight for a strong, unhampered, dynamic 
America? 





The Taft-Hartley Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, there ap- 
pears on the editorial page of the New 
York Times this morning an editorial 
entitled “Actions Versus Words.” It 
deals with the manner in which the 
emergency which has arisen in the dis- 
pute over the matter of coal and the 
coal miners has been handled through 
the instrumentality of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. The 
editorial is well worth the consideration 
of all who are interested in the act and 
the way in which it is working. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed.in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ACTIONS VERSUS WORDS 


On June 20 of last year President Truman 
vetoed the Taft-Hartley bill, a measure which 
represented 5 months of study, hearings, and 
debate and which had been passed by heavy 
bipartisan majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress. Congress promptly replied to this ac- 
tion of the President by repassing the bill 
over his veto, 
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In his veto message the President was un- 
sparing in his criticism of this measure, “Its 
provisions would,” he said, “cause more 
strikes, not fewer.” He directed much of his 
attack to the so-called emergency procedure 
for dealing with strikes in key industries, 
This procedure, he declared, would be certain 
to do more harm than good, and to increase, 
rather than diminish, widespread industrial 
disturbances. The essential features of this 
section of the law, he pointed out, were “a 
Presidential board of inquiry, a waiting 
period of approximately 80 days (enforced by 
injunction) and a secret ballot vote. * * *” 
He saw little merit in the proposed board of 
inquiry, which he said, would serve “merely 
as a sounding board to dramatize the respec- 
tive positions of the parties.” Finally, he 
said, an injunction issued after a strike had 
started “would arouse bitter resentment 
which would not contribute to agreement.” 
In summary, concluded the President, “I find 
that the so-called emergency procedure 
would be ineffective. It would provide for 
clumsy and cumbersome Government inter- 
vention, it would authorize inequitable in- 
junctions, and it would probably result in a 
Public confession of failure.” 

All this makes curious reading in the light 
of the events of the past 3 weeks. For it was 
to this same clumsy and cumbersome ma- 
chinery provided by the Taft-Hartley Act 
that the President turned when John L. 
Lewis, with his customary arrogance and 
disregard of the public welfare, called his 
miners off their jobs on March 12 and pro- 
ceeded to defy all peaceful efforts to end the 
walk-out and halt the creeping paralysis that 
was making itself felt at critical points in 
the economy. 

When John L. Lewis was brought up short 
in December 1946, fined and compelled to 
order his men back to work, the instrument 
that stopped him was the Smith-Connolly 
Act of 1943, backed up by an injunction is- 
sued in the Federal court. When he was 
again forced to relinquish his grip on the 
throat of the American Nation last week it 
was the Taft-Hartley Act that gave the Gov- 
ernment the power to achieve this. While 
the immediate issue which led to the convic- 
tion of Mr. Lewis and the imposition of fines 
totaling $1,420,000 against him and his union 
was contempt of court, the charge of con- 
tempt grew out of violation of an order issued 
under the same Labor-Management Rela- 
tions (Taft-Hartley) Act. As Assistant At- 
torney General Morison pointed out in mak- 
ing his recommendations to the court: 

“The national emergencies sections of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act require, 
unions and employers who have it within 
their power to endanger by a strike or a 
lock-out the health and safety of their fellow 
citizens to sit down together in good faith to 
settle their differences before resorting to 2 
strike or lock-out; or, if a strike or lock-out 
has occurred, promptly to end the work stop- 
page and attempt to resolve the dispute by 
collective bargaining.” 

Had the President won out last year in his 
fight to defeat the Taft-Hartley bill the Gov- 
ernment wouid have found itself without an 
effective weapon to meet this latest challenge 
by Mr. Lewis. 

Not the stanchest supporters of the Taft- 
Hartley Act have claimed that the “emer- 
gency” procedure of that measure was per- 
fect. All such formulas are more or less 
necessarily characterized by a lack of com- 
plete finality. On the other hand they do 
recognize and give effect to the sound prin- 
ciple that a strike should be a final resort, 
and not a gun to be held at the Nation’s head 
until the one wielding it has exacted his 
demands in full, 

Today, we dare say, Mr. Truman himself 
must realize that this represents a very real 
forward step in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes in basic industry. 
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Steel Shortages Plague Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news items and 
summary of requirements for the Euro- 
pean recovery plan: 


[From the Journal of Commerce of April 21, 
1948] 


SHarp CAPACITY INCREASE BELIEVED NEEDED 
FoR STEEL 


WasHINGTON, April 20.—The steel industry 
cannot produce enough steel to meet either 
expected peacetime or wartime needs of the 
United States, according to Robert E. John- 
son, chief statistician of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. 

fr. Johnson suggests that stand-by capac- 
ity of another 10 to 20 percent be added by 
the industry. 
GREATER CAPACITY NEEDED 


New estimates of demand for the metal, 
prepared by Mr. Johnson, show that the steel 
industry should be ready to meet a demand 
for 100,000,000 ingot tons in 1955. Produc- 
tion at this rate will require output capacity 
of 110,000,000 tons since allowances must be 
made for shut-downs and repairs, Mr. John- 
son says. 

This is nearly 20,000,000 tons greater than 
current capacity and fully 15,000,000 tons 
higher than capacity will be after expansion 
plans now underway have been completed, 
Mr. Johnson points out. 

He warns that his estimates assume con- 
tinuing full employment, but adds that 
smaller output would cut into operations 
of steel consuming industries and would 
“automatically give less than full employ- 
ment.” 

WAR NEIDS HIGHER 

At the same time, he stresses that even 
larger capacity will be needed to provide a 
margin of safety for war emergencies. World 
War II production rose 10 percent above the 
figure that might have been expected for a 
peak peacetime year, but there were acute 
shortages. 

Mr. Johnson's analysis was prepared for 
publication in the Military Engineer. 

The steel industry is currently adding 
5,000,000 tons of new capacity which will 
bring capacity over the wartime peak of 
95,505,000. This postwar expansion program 
is currently costing $1,700,000,000. 


ACCUMULATED NEEDS 


Steel executives believe that with the com- 
pletion of this expansion program the indus- 
try will be prepared to meet demand at least 
until 1950. A large part of the present de- 
mand is believed to represent the accumula- 
tion of wants for products made of steel, dur- 
ing the last war, when production went for 
war matériel. 

When those wants are satisfied, it is felt 
that the demand would drop below capacity, 
inless new international emergencies arise. 





{From the Journal of Commerce of April 
21, 1948] 


STEEL Export Quotas REDUCED 2 PERCENT 


WASHINGTON, April 20.—Second quarter ex- 
port allocations for iron and steel products 
total 846,000 tons, down 2 percent from the 
January-March period, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade announced today. 

They include for the first time specific 
figures for the 38 iron and steel products 





placed on the positive list by OIT since last 
December 31. They were licensed last quarter 
on an emergency basis. 

OIT warned, however, that the quotas do 
not include 125,000 short tons of tinplate 
allocated for shipment in the second quarter, 
and that six preducts still have not been as- 
signed quotas. It will mean a substantial in- 
crease in shipments over the allocations an- 
nounced today. 

The agency also said an undistributed re- 
serve has been retained in each classification 
to permit countries not listed to receive small 
allocations providing they establish essential 
needs. 

In addition to the new quotas, allocations 
are also made to “special projects of vital in- 
terest to the United States foreign policy,” 
OIT said. 


Summary of requirements for the European 
recovery plan for the 4-year period, shown 
by commodities to be furnished by the 
United States 


{In millions of collars! 





Commodity 1£48 1849 | 1950 | 1951 








Steel and stee!-making 
materials. .......:..... 441.0) 381.0! 575.0) ! 368.0 
Petroleum and _ petro- | | 
leum products.........| £76.8) €23.3) €41.1) 2619.6 
Oil-equipment require- | | | 
as 175.0) 155.5) 124.2) 133.5 
Agricultural implements.| 275.0) 214.0) 147.0} 78.0 
Agricultural tractors___-- | 78.0) 62.0| 48.0! 40.0 
a ge 269.0) £25.0} 126.0) £&4.0 
Coal-mining machinery..| 80.0, 54.0) 46.0) 40.0 
Timber and products _--- 95.9} 92.6) 87.3) 575.0 
Forest products ma- | | 
ro 16.4 15.3 13.3) 123 
Electrical equipment....| 150.0) 175.0 125.0) 650.0 
Fertilizer: | 
ae 58.0) 46.0 Meets. 
Phosphate_.........-. | 40.06; 33.0) 36.0; 28.0 
ECS 40.0, 49.0; &0.0) 53.0 
Inland transport: | 
Freight cars........-| 168.0) 147.06 oe... 
Passenger cars. ...... 28.0 28.0; 28.0) 28.0 
Special equipment--.. 7.0 2.0 1.0) 1.0 
Food, including grains, | 
fats and oils, etc_......- '2, 100. 0 2, 060. 0/1, 800. 0/1, 700. 0 
SS ee 
i ccc d hs. \4, 698. 1/4, 292. 7/3, 715, 9)3, 280. 4 
nla MetSultics a 2 Saad 
Grand total.......-. $15, 987, 100, 000 








1 Includes: Crude and semifinished steel, sheets, tin 
plate, rich iron ores, scrap, pig-iron and plant equipment 
in the total amount of $400,000,000 during the 4-year 
period, 

2 Includes: Aviation gasoline, regular gasoline, kero- 
sene, gas oils, fuel oils, distillates, lubrieants, paraffin 
wax, and petroleum coke. 

3 Includes: Softwoods, hardwoods, hardwood ties, 
pit props, pulpwood, poles, and plywoods. Machinery 
indicated consists of logging equipment, tractors, saw- 
mill machinery, veneer cutting and plywood manufac- 
turing machines. 

Compiled by Paul O. Peters, from vol. Il, Technical 
Reports, Committee of European Economie Coopera- 
tion, 





The Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the CIO has pledged it- 
self to work for the repeal of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, more 
generally referred to as the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and to work for the defeat of all 
those who voted for it—it behooves each 
and every Member of Congress, yea, every 
loyal American citizen to do his part in 
an effort to enlighten others and to be 
enlightened regarding the claims of labor 
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union leaders and some unenlightened 
union members that this act is antilabor. 
Much has been done to correct misinfor- 
mation about this measure, and much 
remains to be done. 

With this in mind I have consulted with 
representatives of labor, and with repre- 
sentatives of those who employ labor. 
The General Electric Co. being one of 
the largest industries in this country, and 
having had wide experience in the field 
of labor-management relations, is, I be- 
lieve, well qualified to judge the merits 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


General Electric accepts the idea of 
free labor unions as thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the basic freedoms guaranteed 
to all individuals and institutions by our 
Constitution and our way of life. They 
believe that these basic freedoms offer a 
special opportunity for business and la- 
bor organizations to work together for 
the good of customers, employees, stock- 
holders, and the public in a way that 
will benefit each without penalizing any. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a statement 
which I received from General Electric 
in response to my request for their views 
on this all-important question: 


IS THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT A “SLAVE LABOR” OR 
A “SAVE LABOR” LAW? 


A lot has been said about the new labor 
law that Congress passed last June. Al- 
though the official name for the law is “The 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947,” the 
newspapers generally call it the “Taft-Hart- 
ley Act”; some unions have labeled it “The 
Tuff-Heartless Act” or the “Slave Labor 
Act”; and those in favor of the law have 
called it the “Save Labor Act,” “The Free 
Labor Act,” or the “Labor Emancipation 
Act.” 

In the midst of all the wrangling as to 
whether it is a good law or a bad one, most 
of us have been subjected to a barrage of 
propaganda which has left us generally con- 
fused. What are the facts about this new 
controversial law? What did Congress in- 
tend it to do? Why did the overwhelming 
majority of Congress, both Democrat and 
Republicans, vote to override the President's 
veto and pass this law? 

The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act was 
not an accident. When the Wagner Act 
was passed, it came into existence because 
the conditions of the times demanded it. 
The wage earner’s economic progress toward 
better wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions was seriously impeded because as an 
individual he had no equality of bargain- 
ing power in any real sense with his em- 
ployer. Too large a segment of industry had 
not kept pace with the social and economic 
developments demanded by the times. Too 
many employers were still paying their em- 
ployees wages that were inadequate to meet 
the higher standard of living that the same 
employees had helped to create. The situ- 
ation had to be corrected and the Wagner 
Act corrected it by protecting the right of 
employees to bargain together and to en- 
gage in concerted activities. Under the 
Wagner Act the former abuses engaged in 
by some employers were outlawed, and 
unions were not only given their full place 
in the economic structure but also were ac- 
corded even a preferred and _ protected 
position. 

Unfortunately, there were on hand, as 
there always are in all human situations, a 
certain number of opportunists who soon 
became top union officers. A few unions 
engaged in activities which could only fairly 
be described as racketeering—practices which 
not only were unfair to employers but also 
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infringed upon the individual liberties and 
lesires of the workers who in too many in- 
stances had no real freedom of choice in the 
area of collective bargaining but were com- 
pletely under the thumb of labor czars. This 
is not, of course, to say that most labor 
leaders were not sincere, earnest, and hon- 
est men who have performed notable serv- 
ice for their fellow workers, but in many 
unions there is no real “democracy” and in 
1. few unions, particularly those dominated 
by Communist sympathizers, the individual 
worker was completely at the mercy of a 
boss who ran things his own way and ran 
roughshod over the dissenting individuals 
in the union. 

In their lust for power and under the pro- 
tective cover of the Wagner Act, a few of these 
bad labor leaders developed many techniques 
and procedures for the so-called advance- 
ment of labor which were wholly at odds 
with what many people felt were the rules 
of decent relations among our fellowmen. 
Coercive tactics wefe used in many instances 
to force employees to join unions and as the 
unions became more arrogant and power- 
drunk some labor organizations actually 
stopped real collective bargaining with some 
of the smaller employers—they merely would 
present the small employer. and in some 
cases even the largest industrial employers, 
with a contract drawn up by them with the 
admonition that the employer would sign 
the contract “or else.” Further, secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes penalized 
both innocent employers and the public. 

The hearings before the congressiona! com- 
mittees considering new labor legislation 
last spring indicated that it was absolutely 
necessary to prevent such abuses, to better 
protect the rights of the individual worker, 
and to safeguard the public interest. It 
became cbvious to the overwhelming majority 
of the Members of Congress that corrective 
action was necessary, not to penalize labor 
or to deprive it of any of its legitimate rights 
and privileges, but to protect the public in- 
terest and to protect the interest of the 
individual workers by setting up checks and 
balances between management and labor. 
Because of the tremendous growth in size 
and power of labor organization, it was rec- 
ognized that the individual worker in many 
cases had become so submerged that he had 
practically no rights, no means of protecting 
himself against a labor organization that had 
become unwelcome. Unions had ceased to 
be simple organizations which put workers 
in a better bargaining position in dealing 
with employers. They had become seats of 
a great power—one of the greatest private 
economic powers of the community. It was 
these things that brought about the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It must be emphasized that the Taft- 
Hartley Act is not one-sided or partisan leg- 
islation. It is exactly the opposite. For the 
first time in the history of this country, the 
Federal law imposes obligations on both em- 
ployers and unions. Do not get the idea that 
any of the restraints on employers provided 
by the old Wagner Act have been abandoned. 
They are still the law and the employer must 
still abide by them as much as he did before 
the present law was passed. The law is 
based upon the theory that industrial peace 
can be best promoted if employees, employ- 
ers, and unions respect each others legiti- 
mate rights and if they recognize further- 
more that the public interest is paramount. 

Why do the unions react so violently to the 
Taft-Hartley law? The answer to that is rela- 
tively simple. It is just natural for anybody 
to resent restrictions on their actions, espe- 
cially when those restrictions are needed for 
the good of all of us and, of course, in a few 
instances there are some union bosses who 
are Communists ana who don’t want to admit 
it. As we all know, the law withholds the 
services of the Labor Board from unions who 
fail to tell what they have done with the 


members’ funds and whose Officials refuse to 
file affidavits that they are not Communists 
or members of any organization that advo- 
cates the overthrow of our Government. 
Again, the unions naturally don’t like the 
provisions of the law preventing employers 
and unions making contributions to political 
candidates. This provision of the law was de- 
signed, of course, to keep the unions from 
contributing directly out of their treasury to 
political campaigns just as corporations are 
so prohibited. Such contributions would be 
unfair to members of a union who do not 
favor the political decisions of the union 
bosses. The law does not prevent, of course, 
an individual from contributing money to 
any political party of his choice. 

It is, of course, impossible in this brief 
consideration to mention all of the features 
of this very comprehensive law. However, in 
passing, let us direct our attention to the 
unfair labor practices now prohibited under 
the new law as a means of emphasizing again 
that whereas the original Labor Act outlawed 
employer unfair labor practices, the Taft- 
Hartley law outlaws unfair labor practices of 
both employers and unions. Continuing as 
unfair labor practices of employers under the 
new law are: 

1. Interference, 
employees. 

2. Domination of unions. 

3. Discrimination in hire, or in tenure, 
terms, or conditions of employment. 

4. Discrimination for filing charges or giv- 
ing testimony under the act. 

5. Refusal to bargain with a duly author- 
ized union. 

Unfair labor practices now made unlawful 
for unions are: 

1. To coerce or restrain either employees 
or employers. 

2. To coerce or attempt to coerce discrimi- 
nation under union-shop contracts for any 
reason other than nonpayment of uniform 
dues or membership fees. 

8. To refuse to bargain. 

4. Io engage in jurisdictional strikes or 
boycotts (the so-called “economic strikes’”’ or 
“unfair labor practice strikes” are perfectly 
legitimate and protected under the act.) 

5. To exact excessive or discriminatory fee: 
or dues under union-shop agreements. 

6. To engage in “featherbedding” activi- 
ties. 

he Taft-Hartley law is a complex law and 
is the most comprehensive labor legislation 
in the history of the United States. It is 
strongly recommended that a copy of the 
actual text of the law be obtained and 
studied by each citizen. 

In many recent surveys that have been 
undertaken it has been indicated quite clear- 
ly that most of our citizens do not really 
understand what the law provides. Many 
of them have heard it is a “slave-labor law” 
and their offhand conclusion is that the law 
must be bad. However, the great majority 
of both union and nonunion employees inter- 
viewed have been in favor of each of the 
major provisions of the law when it was 
explained to them. 

How has the new law worked in practice? 
The facts are that, despite the hysterical 
predictions to the contrary, we are enjoying 
an unprecedented period of industrial peace. 
According to preliminary estimates recently 
made public by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, strike activity in 1947 was far below 
the all-time high reached in the previous 
year. The number of strikes called during 
the year was down 28 percent as compared 
with the year 1946. The number of work- 
ers involved was down 52 percent and the 
number of man-hours of idleness was down 
70 percent. Further, an analysis of the un- 


restraint or coercion of 


fair labor practice charges flied against both . 


employers and unions since the effective date 
of the act reveals that there has been no 
great rush by employers to swamp the Board 
with complaints against unions. Further, a 
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large percentage of the unfair labor practice 
charges against unions have been filed by 
individual workers. It appears to be the 
opinion of the Labor Board that in general 
both employers and unions are adopting a 
very sensible, practical approach to their 
rights and privileges under the new law. 

In closing, it appears appropriate to in- 
clude a brief statement from the opinion 
of Judge Johnson J. Hayes in the recent 
case of Textile Workers (C.J. O.) v. Amazon 
Cotton Mill Co. (D. C. N. C. December 29, 
1947) : 

“The Wagner Act established definite 
rights in favor of unions and of workingmen. 
They were given the right to organize with- 
out intimidation or coercion on the part 
of the employer and to Select a representa- 
tive of their own choosing to negotiate con- 
tracts in their behalf, and that law required 
the employer to bargain with the certified 
agent. The Taft-Hartley law reenacts every 
beneficent feature of the Wagner Act to per- 
petuate these rights * * *.” : 

a + * 7 * 

“Extremists in any cause frequently thwart 
the very cause they hold sacred. The over- 
zealous friends of prohibition contributed 
unwittingly to the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage of the Wagner Act nor in the Taft- 
Hartley Act which causes me to doubt for one 
moment that these laws were enacted for 
the purpose of providing and safeguarding 
to employees engaged in commerce the right 
to organize, the free right to choose a repre- 
sentative of their own to negotiate for them 
as to wages, hours, etc., and to require the 
employer in good faith to bargain coliec- 
tively with the representative certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board.” 





Oleomargarine in Ohio 
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HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 19, 1948 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, letters are 
daily reaching my office from Ohio con- 
stituents regarding the so-called oleo- 
margarine bill which will presently come 
before Congress. 

At least two-thirds of these letters are 
from housewives who say “please vote in 
favor of the oleomargarine bill. I am 
tired of coloring my own oleo. I want 
to buy it already colored.” 

Some of the other letters say, “I am 
tired of paying this big tax on oleomar- 
garine. Why should I have to pay 10 to 
20 cents per pound tax on my oleo. Re- 
move this unjust tax on oleo so that I 
may be able to buy it for half the price 
which I am now paying.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not my inten- 
tion to enter into a discussion of the mer- 
its or demerits of butter and oleomar- 
garine. My sole reason for making these 
remarks is to explain to the folks of Ohio 
that the passage or defeat of this partic- 
ular bill will not affect the price or sale of 
colored oleomargarine in Ohio one way 
or the other. The State of Ohio as most 
of you know has a law which prohibits 
the sale of colored oleomargarine at any 
price. Unless the Ohio Legislature re- 
peals this law then the housewife will 
still be compelled to color her oleomar- 
garine just as she is now doing. 
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The Department of Agriculture has 
records to show the per capita amount 
of both butter and oleomargarine which 
is annually consumed in the United 
States. The records also show that if an 
individual ate his per capita quota in 
oleomargarine exclusively, no butter at 
all, that his entire tax for the year would 
be exactly 8 cents. 

Again I want to make it perfectly clear 
that I am not arguing either for or 
against this tax. I am simply trying to 
point out to those who have written me 
and who seem to think that if this legis- 
lation passes that the price of oleomar- 
garine will drop, or that they will be able 
to buy it colored in the State of Ohio, 
are due to disappointment. Unless as 
previously stated the Ohio Legislature 
acts to repeal the present law, the house- 
wife will still color her own oleomarga- 
rine, and no drop in price will result from 
any tax reduction, 





Investigations of Subcommittee on Pub- 
licity and Propaganda 
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HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in the course of investigations 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Pub- 
licity and Propaganda, of which I am 
chairman, we have disclosed startling 
evidence of the manner in which Fed- 
eral bureaucracy spends the taxpayer’s 
own money to guide his thinking and 
mold his opinion. It may surprise you 
to learn that our bureaucracy seeks to 
do the same thing on an international 
scale. Let me report an amazing ex- 
ample just recently disclosed. 

I dare say the Members of this Con- 
gress have labored under the impression 
that the whole sad, sordid story of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration was ended. We 
know, but would prefer never to be re- 
minded, how the dupes and stooges of 
this administration frittered away Amer- 
ican resources in Europe, dumping bil- 
lions of dollars worth of our food, equip- 
ment, and supplies to rot and rust away 
while people starved and whole econ- 
omies stagnated. We know how vicious 
black markets flourished and corrup- 
tionists fattened at our expense. And 
worst of all, we flinch at the memory of 
how often our substance went to 
strengthen and sustain the very forces 
of aggression which this administration 
at long last is trying frantically to halt. 

We would like to put away these pain- 
ful memories. We would prefer to close 
completely this inglorious chapter, which 
stands out particularly for stupidity in a 
long story of blundering international 
relations. We would prefer to leave 
UNRRA dead and buried under the 
mountain of its own stupid mistakes. 
But the remnants of that sorry organiza- 
tion think differently. The stragglers 
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from that debacle are rallying to write 
their own history—at the trifling cost to 
the American taxpayers of $363,544. 

Does the idea startle and shock you? 
I assure you that the project is actually 
under way. The very people who lost 
their shirts to Stalin, Tito, and the slick 
politicians of Europe, the very bunglers 
who have been completely repudiated by 
Congress are still desperately seeking to 
justify their existence as historians. 

The bare, unvarnished facts of this 
sorry misadventure should be preserved 
for objective appraisal by the historians. 
We should indeed keep the record handy, 
just as an example of what not to do in 
international relations. But if history 
is to be served, we cannot trust the re- 
cording to the very people responsible for 
this spectacular failure. To do so would 
merely be to buy $360,000 worth of white- 
wash. 

I know that seems a small item. In 
fact, it is barely a crumb among the bil- 
lions we have broadcast, and which we 
are committed to lavish upon Europe. 
But it certainly can be more than a 
crumb to hungry people abroad. For 
example, CARE—Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances Abroad—sends nearly 
41,000 calories abroad in a $10 package. 
Granting a European diet of 2,000 cal- 
ories daily, this sum spent according to 
the CARE formula would feed 1,000 per- 
sons a full year. A diet of 2,000 calories 
is by no Means generous. But our great- 
est living expert on relief, former Presi- 
dent Hoover, has reported that many 
people in western Germany are trying to 
sustain life on as little as 800 calories 
daily. Can we in good conscience toss 
away even $360,000 to deodorize UNRRA 
when the money might be used to save 
lives? 

Our committee has learned through 
experience not to be surprised by bu- 
reaucratic attitudes and activities which 
would have shocked and stunned us a 
year ago. But I confess that I encoun- 
tered an official in the course of this in- 
quiry who amazed me. This individual 
questioned the right of Congress even to 
inquire about this project. In effect, he 
told our committee that the affair is sim- 
ply none of our business. 

Of course, the American people merely 
carried 72 percent of the load in this 
costly failure. The poor American tax- 
payer may sweat and struggle to make 
these tremendous contributions. But in 
the eyes of our bureaucrats that does not 
entitle him to inquire through his Repre- 
sentatives in Government how and where 
and why his money is spent. 

This UNRRA history project is shock- 
ing, indeed, but it is nct unusual. In fact, 
it has become standard practice for Gov- 
ernment agencies to write their own his- 
tories. Many such projects have come 
across your desks, although I imagine 
they usually went into your wastebaskets 
with little more than a casual glance. 
They certainly are never best sellers. In 
fact, they are not designed and written 
for that purpose. They are prepared to 
lend gloss and glitter which their writers 
hope will fool the historians. 

The OPA had an impressive historical 
staff. So did War Assets Administration, 
the Petroleum Administrator for War, 
and many, many others. Literally, mil- 
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lions of dollars have gone down the drain 
for high-priced talent and extravagant 
printing jobs. And I can assure you that 
the bureaucrats will persist in the prac- 
tice until we here in Congress call a defi- 
nite halt. 

This shocking UNRRA project is a good 
place to start. Let us nip this project 
immediately. And then let us move to 
put an end to this whole vicious business 
of bureaucrats wasting the taxpayers’ 
money in writing their own epitaphs. 





What of the Panama Canal? 
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HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an address I delivered be- 
fore the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
D. C., on April 19, 1948. The Cosmos 
Club of Washington, D. C., is composed 
of men who are distinguished in science, 
literature, the fine arts, a learned pro- 
fession, or in public service. Its mem- 
bership includes many of the most nota- 
ble men of the Nation. 

The.address follows: 


WHAT OF THE PANAMA CANAL? 
I. INTRODUCTION 


It is not my intention to attempt a really 
technical or scientific lecture on the Panama 
Canal. If you had wanted that sort of a 
talk, you would, quite naturally, have re- 
quested one of the engineers, of either past 
or present Canal experience, to be your 
speaker on this occasion. Rather, it is my 
intention to talk about the Canal in terms 
that any person of mature intelligence can 
understand, and about matters of interest 
to the average citizen of the United States. 
There is nothing at all mysterious about the 
Panama Canal, so let’s keep it all in the 
open—just like an egg which has been ex- 
posed to the public view in a frying pan. 

Canals are for several purposes according 
to their construction and intent—for the 
passage of ships under their own power from 
one body of navigable water to another, for 
carrying water-borne commerce between an 
inland port and the open sea, for the pas- 
sage of Canal boat traffic through large areas 
of comparatively flat land, for the carrying 
of immense quantities of water for drainage, 
irrigation, or use in giant turbines to gener- 
ate electric power. Canals have many uses, 
and they are as old as the civilizations of 
which we know. They have been used in 
our country since colonial days and are even 
now serving us well, from New England to 
California. 

The particular canal we are considering is 
one for the transport of ships between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. The con- 
cept of its construction goes back these 
many years into the time when Spain was 
overlord of the countries of Central Amer- 
ica. Then it follows down into the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Colombia, and 
at last into the independence of the Re- 
public of Panama. You remember that ac- 
tual construction was commenced by the 
French under the guidance of de Lesseps 
and that considerable progress was made at 
that time. However, there were too many 
obstacles for him and his company to over- 
come, and work was suspended eventually, 
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leaving the newly dug areas to grow up with 
tangles of jungle vegetation. 

Then the United States endeavored to 
make arrangements with the French com- 
pany and with the Government of Colom- 
bia, by which it could take over the work 
for completion. This might seem like a 
comparatively simple matter, but it was far 
from that, for it was all mixed up in treaty 
stipulations, demands for unreasonable pay- 
ments for work done and for treaty rights, 
political considerations by the Republic of 
Colombia, and so forth. As a result of these, 
negotiations bogged down, and it appeared 
for a time that the United States might lose 
out entirely. But at this point the people 
of the Isthmus of Panama, who would stand 
to gain tremendously by the construction of 
an isthmian canal, took a hand in their 
affairs. In a surprise move they declared 
the Isthmus to be an independent nation, 
under the name of the Republic of Panama, 
and indicated that the new Government 
was ready to negotiate with Uncle Sam. 

Right here is where President Theodore 
Roosevelt came in with a bang. “Teddy” 
was never given to procrastination when he 
knew what he wanted. So he let it be 
known that the United States recognized 
the Republic of Panama as an independent 
state and that we were prepared to guar- 
antee its integrity egainst all comers. He 
negotiated a treaty with Panama for the con- 
struction of a canal, for the acquisition 
of near-sovereign rights over a strip of land 
10 miles wide to be known as the Canal 
Zone, for the use of areas needed for the 
Gefense of the proposed canal, and for other 
purposes incidental to the construction and 
cperation of a canal. We then arranged 
with the French to take over their interests 
and were on our way. 

The basic question, after work got under- 
way was—should the proposed canal be sea- 
level or lock? I shall not go into this in 
detail here as I expect to discuss it rather 
fully somewhat later in this lecture, so suf- 
fice it to say that the decision was for a 
lock canal, for a three-level canal, with 
one set of locks at the Atlantic end to lift 
a ship in three stages from the Atlantic to 
the surface of Gatun Lake—a total lift 
of some 85 feet—and for two groups of locks 
at the Pacific end to lower the ship to the 
level of the Pacific, or vice versa. 

Just here let me mention the quite un- 
expected fact that the Pacific terminal of 
the Canal, that is the terminal in the west- 
ern ocean, is actually to the east of the 
Atlantic terminal, as the Canal runs in a 
southeasterly direction after leaving the 
Atlantic side. 


Il. THE PRESENT PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a great artificial 
elevated waterway that traverses the moun- 
tains of the isthmus. The summit level, 
about 85 feet above the sea, consists of 
Gatun Lake, formed by imponding the 
waters of the Chagres River by a dam at 
Gatun, and an extension of the lake 
through a vast land cut across the con- 
tinental divide to Pedro Miguel. Gatun 
Lake has an area of 163.4 square miles and 
its water shed has an area of 1,320 square 
miles. The Canal Zone is located in one 
of the heavier rainfall areas of the world. 

The Pacific end of the Canal differs fun- 
damentaliy from the Atlantic end. At the 
Atlantic end, the locks are built in continu- 
ous lifts at Gatun and there are commodious 
anchorages conveniently located at both 
ends of these locks, thus offering flexible, 
safe and convenient navigation. The At- 
lantic end has functioned satisfactorily for 
more than 30 years, and it has received the 
acclaim of the shipping world. 

At the Pacific end the locks are built in 
two sections separated by a small inter- 
mediate-level lake—surface 54 feet—with 
one lift at Pedro Miguel and two at Miraflores, 
This seperation of locks, and the location 
of the Pedro Miguel locks squarely across 


the mouth of Gaillard cut is operationally 
unsound. It represents an original error in 
planning, not appreciated at the time be- 
cause there had been no experience in 
operating ships under these conditions. The 
Pacific end of the Canal has been the sub- 
ject of severe criticism for many years. 

Now, more than 30 years of operations 
have revealed the defects and limitations 
of the present canal. The problem is to 
correct these defects on a sound basis. The 
first step is to state the premises upon which 
this discussion should be based. 


Ill. THE BASIC PREMISES 


To avoid vagueness and to ascertain clearly 
the objectives at which I aim, the following 
premises are accepted as basically correct: 

1. The sole purpose of the Panama Canal 
is the safe and expeditious transport of ves- 
sels between the adjacent oceans. 

2. The proper objective is the best canal 
for transiting vessels, that is, the best op- 
erational canal practicable of economical 
achievement. 

The logical approach to this objective is 
obvious. First, there must be a definite 
statement of the problems of transiting ves- 
sels in the existing canal as determined by 
experience, and then we must have a study 
of them with a view toward their sensible 
and logical solution. 

Now what are these problems? 


IV. THE PRINCIPAL MARINE OPERATING PROBLEMS ! 


A study of the transiting of hundreds of 
vessels through the Canal, and the marine 
accidents incident thereto, has established 
conclusively that the present canal has seven 
major operational problems which must be 
considered in any basic plan for its improve- 
ment. 

These problems are: 

(a) Bottle neck at the Pedro Miguel locks. 

(b) Double handling of vessels at the Pa- 
cific locks with the resulting lock accidents 
and loss of transit time. 

(c) Effect of fogs in Gaillard cut. 

(da) Lockage surges in Gaillard cut caused 
by the operation of the Pedro Miguel locks 
(3-foot maximum amplitude). 

(e) Limited operating range of Gatun 
Lake (82 to 87 feet). 

(f) Navigational hazards caused by the re- 
stricted channel in Gaillard cut (300-foot 
minimum width). 

(g) Insufficient width of the present locks 
(110 feet). 


(a) Bottleneck at the Pedro Migu2l locks 


The basic cause of this problem is the loca- 
tion of the Pedro Miguel locks immediately 
across the south end of the Gaillard cut. 
Accident studies and repeated operating ex- 
periences have shown that the location of 
these locks at Pedro Miguel was a serious 
error in original planning. 

The main operational factors which con- 
tribute to this bottleneck are: 

1. Very limited use of Miraflores Lake as 
a traffic reservoir. 

2. Unsymmetrical operating conditions 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ends of 
the Canal resulting in traffic-control diffi- 
culties. 

3. Double handling of vessels at the Pa- 
cific locks. 

4. The number of accidents to vessels 
transiting the Pacific locks. 

5. Increased time of transit by about 1 
hour. 

6. Endangering Pacific-bound vessels by 
forcing them to slow in Gaillard cut in a 
section where they are subject to cross winds 
and maximum surges. 

7. Jamming of Pacific-bound traffic in a 
restricted channel between rocky banks when 
traffic schedules become disarranged. 


1Capt. Miles P. DuVal, USN, presentation 
before the Governor of the Panama Canal 
and his board of consulting engineers, May 
18, 1947, 
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8. Atlantic-bound vessels leaving Pedro 
Miguel locks to enter Gaillard cut under 
adverse conditions for maneuvering. 

9. Impairment in operation and reduction 
in capacity of the Canal during fog periods 
and periods limited to one-way traffic in 
Gaillard cut. 

The dangerous nature of the Pedro Miguel 
locks is established by its accident record 
during many years’ operation of the Canal. 
From January 13, 1922, to July 18, 1942, the 
following marine accidents occurred at the 
respective locks of the Panama Canal: 
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As vessels in the locks are under reasonably 
good control, the accidents which occur in- 
side the chambers are generally not as serious 
as those which occur in Gaillard cut but they 
are all costly and time consuming. The 
number of lock accidents to vessels inside 
the chambers is roughly proportional to the 
number of chambers at the lock concerned. 

Although we cannot eliminate accidents 
in the lock chambers from consideration, the 
logical basis for comparison of the locks, in- 
sofar as navigational hazards are concerned, 
is the number of entering and departing acci- 
dents. The records show the following: 
Mirafiores 75, Gatun 111, and Pedro Miguel 
123. These figures indicate very clearly that 
the Pedro Miguel locks are the most danger- 
ous locks in the canal. 


(b) Double handling of vessels at the Pacijic 
locks and resulting lock accidents and loss 
of transit time 


This double handling of vessels at Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores locks brings delay and 
hazard which is emphasized during the 
transit of each vessel. During World War II 
this factor was of special military significance 
because the additional structures placed 
above the gate machinery at the Pedro Mi- 
guel locks constituted serious hazards for 
aircraft carriers which have extended super- 
structures. 

The separation of the Pacfic locks into two 
sets of locks requires one additional ap- 
proach, one additional lockage, and one addi- 
tional departure by every vessel that transits 
the Pacific end of the Canal. These ap- 
proaches and departures are conducted under 
unfavorable maneuvering conditions either 
in the narrow gorge north of the locks or 
in the small lake south of the locks. These 
conditions require more deliberate, studied, 
and cautious approaches and departures and 
are therefore time consuming. The time lost 
per transit approximates 1 hour. Quite 
naturally, this loss of time may be less for 
small ships and more for large ones. 


(c) Effect of fog on Canal capacity and 
operations 

Gaillard cut is subject to fogs of the land- 
radiation type. They occur with an annua! 
average frequency of 1 night in 3 with a 
duration varying from 1 to 11 hours. At 
times, these fogs are so dense that the banks 
of Gaillard cut cannot be seen from trans- 
iting vessels. They are of greatest frequency 
and duration in the wet season. In the dry 
season they are relatively rare. In 1942 there 
were a total of 118 fog nights reported—110 
in the wet season and 8 in the dry season. 

Gatun locks and the adjoining anchorage 
in Gatun Lake are free from these land 
radiatior. fogs. The Atlantic locks, therefore, 
can and, when necessary, do operate on an 
uninterrupted 24-hours schedule. 

At the Pacific end of the Canal, the Mira- 
flores Locks and Miraflores Lake are also free 
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from these fogs. Thus at times Gaillard 
cut, when closed to navigation by fog, sepa- 
rates two fog-free terminal areas. The 
southern limits of fog in Gaillard cut are 
in the immediate vicinity of the Pedro Miguel 
Locks. Hence, a vessel from the Pacific 
terminus can reach these locks when there 
is fog in Gaillard cut but it cannot go 
farther. Because of the limited berthing 
capacity of the Pedro Miguel lock walls, the 
imber of Atlantic-bound vessels which can 
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tie up to wait for fog to Clear is limited to 
the wall capacity. No Pacific-bound ves- 
sels can reach these locks during dense fog. 

Because of the dangers to navigation in 
a restricted channel with rocky banks, fog 
in Gaillard cut is a very serious problem. 
Vessels do not enter Gaillard cut during fog, 
but wait for favorable visibility. At the 
Atlantic end of the Canal, vessels are not 
hampered by fog. They can assemble in 
Gatun Lake as @ mobilization point, or at 
times they can proceed leisurely through the 
Iske while waiting for fog in Gaillard Cut 

a At the Pacific end there is no com- 
le summit lake or anchorage to serve 
s a reservoir for transit traffic. The ca- 
pacity of the Panama Canal is thus reduced 
from its rated capacity of 27 ships per lock 
per day to the capacity of the Pedro Miguel 
locks during favorable weather in Gaillard 
cut 
(d) Lockage surges in Gaillard cut (3 feet 

maximum amplitude) 

When the Pedro Miguel locks are oper- 
ated, large volumes of water are drawn from 
Gaillard cut—about 3,800,000 cubic feet for 
each lockage or abcut 118,750 tons, Draw- 
ing this water from the end of the narrow 
Gaillard cut creates a tide-like wave that 
moves from the locks through Gaillard cut 
to Gatun Lake. From the lake the wave 
is refiected back toward the locks. It con- 
tinues to oscillate between the locks and the 
lake, with a decreasing amplitude, until it 
disappears some hours later unless aug- 
mented by subsequent lockages at the Pedro 
Miguel Locks. 

The maximum amplitude of this lockage 
surge is about 3 feet. The period of time 













‘from the origin of the wave until its return 


to the Pedro Miguel locks is 45 minutes. 
Its computed velocity is 36.4 feet per second 
or about 25 miles per hour. 

When these surges pass points, discon- 
tinulties in the banks, or bends in the chan- 
nel, they create local movements of water 
which have frequently caused vessels pass- 
ing at the time to sheer. They also reduce 
the depth of the channel by half the ampli- 
tude of the surge. Both of these surge ef- 
fects make navigation more dangerous. More 
than one vessel has struck the banks, sus- 
taining serious damage and even sinking, 
presumably as a result of sheers caused by 
these lockage surges. 

The force of lockage surge is well illus- 
trated by the case of the steamship Steelore, 
a heavily laden and unwieldy ore vessel 
of 36,000 tons displacement, which developed 
a sheer while in Gaillard cut on an Atlantic- 
bound transit on February 17, 1942, struck 
the west bank near La Pita, ruptured some 
of her forward plates, and began to take 
water. The attending tug put her along- 
side the bank where she soon sank. Shortly 
thereafter, to the great surprise of those 
Standing on the Steelore’s deck, she rose 
perceptibly, moved forward several feet, and 
again came to rest. In this movement she 
parted some of the wire hawsers which had 
been made fast to bollards on the bank. 
This was a graphic demonstration of the 
tremendous power of these lockage surges. 
(e) Limited operating range of the Gatun 

Lake level (82 to 87 feet) 

In the wet season the inflow of water into 
Gatun Lake is sufficient for all purposes— 
lockages, power, and municipal consumption. 
In the dry season the inflow is insufficient to 
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maintain the desired water levels. Because 
of this insufficiency of water in the lake for 
operating purposes in the dry season, the 
water level is brought up to its highest safe 
operating level of 7 feet near the end of the 
wet season to create a reserve water supply 
for lockages and for channel depths—a re- 
serve which since 1935 has been augmented 
by the storage capacity of Madden Lake. 
During the dry season the expenditure of 
water may reduce the level of Gatun Lake to 
a low level of approximately 82 feet. The 
volume of water between these two levels, 87 
and 82 feet, thus represents the reserve 
water-storage capacity for the dry season. 
The corresponding minimum channel depths 
are 47 feet for the wet season and 42 feet for 
the dry season. But from these minimum 
channel depths one must subtract the surge 
factor of 1.5 feet in Gaillard cut to deter- 
mine the minimum controlling depths in 
the cut, which then become 45.5 and 40.5 
feet, respectively. The maintenance of 
proper lake levels at all times is basic, there- 
fore, for the navigation of deep-draft vessels 
which, when passing through the restricted 
water of the cut at a speed of 6 knots, in- 
crease their draft about 1 foot by sinking and 
squatting. 
({) Navigation hazards caused by bends and 
restricted channels 


A plot of the marine accidents along the 
Canal between Gatun locks and Pedro Miguel 
locks since 1914 shows that the more serious 
accidents have occurred mainly in Gaillard 
cut, especially just after a vessel rounds a 
bend. Gatun Lake in general is free of acci- 
dents because its channels are wide and ves- 
sels can go fast enough to have effective 
steering control. Navigation in Gatun Lake 
is comparable to that in a large bay. Acci- 
dents in it are not caused by channel restric- 
tions but by other factors such as steering 
gear or machinery failures, violations of the 
rules of the road, errors in judgment, blind- 
ing rain, or strong winds. 

The inherent dangers to navigation in the 
restricted channels of Gaillard cut are aug- 
mented by the channel form, curvature, lock- 
age surges, and discontinuities in the banks 
caused by slides over many years. There is 
no wonder that Gaillard cut is the part of 
the Canal most feared by mariners and most 
dreaded by the pilots. It is the part of the 
Canal in which special precautions must be 
taken during the transit of unwieldy vessels. 
For example, the heavily laden ore vessels 
while transiting the cut are required to take 
tugs to tow from ahead, and large naval ves- 
Sels are also accompanied by tugs and also 
are sometimes towed. Even these precau- 
tions are not always sufficient. 


(g) Insufficient width of the present locks 
(110 feet) 


The present locks are 110 feet wide. With 
few exceptions, they can accommodate the 
largest commercial vessels in the world. 
Because Panama is not located between the 
great centers of world population, commer- 
cial vessels of the largest sizes will seldom be 
routed on a schedule requiring a transit of 
the Panama Canal. There are, however, a 
small number of our largest warships that are 
too great in beam to pass through the present 
110-foot locks. The last approved lock 
widths of the third lock project was 140 
feet. The principal lock dimensions recom- 
mended in the Governor’s recent report are 
1,500 feet by 200 feet by 50 feet. 

While the problems just enumerated are 
the principal ones to be considered in con- 
nection with safe and expeditious operations 
in the Panama Canal, there are several others 
which might be added. These would include 
the regulation of the level of the Miraflores 
Lake level, the control of traffic in the Gail- 
lard cut, and the silting of the Pedro Miguel 
locks, I think, however, that we are now 
ready to consider the possible future develop- 
ment of the Canal in the light of past ex- 
periences and of present conditions. 
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V. THE CONGRESS DIRECTS A STUDY OF THE CANAL 


The Seventy-ninth Congress, looking for- 
ward toward the modernization of the Pana- 
ma Canal, enacted Public Law 280, approved 
December 28, 1945, which authorized and di- 
rected the Governor, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of War, to investigate the means 
for increasing the capacity and the security 
of the Canal to meet the future needs of 
interoceanic commerce and national defense. 

It will be noted that this law contains two 
significant word groups: capacity in relation 
to interoceanic commerce, and security in re- 
lation to the national defense. Previous laws 
on this subject concerned only capacity and 
interoceanic commerce without regard to se- 
curity and national defense. Thus, this is 
the first basic Canal law in which the ele- 
ments of security and national defense have 
been officially injected into the Canal ques- 
tion. 

Because of the dual nature of the law 
caused by this injection of the security and 
capacity provisions, the meaning of the law 
is not explicit since it depends upon the 
relative importance one assigns to the two 
phases, that is, to capacity and security. 

I believe the intent of Congress was to ob- 
tain a comprehensive investigation of all the 
pertinent facts relating to the subject. The 
law obviously required studies to be made 
of the lake canal, a sea level canal, and of 
canals at other locations without implying 
any mandatory recommendation for chang- 
ing the present type of canal or for building 
a new canal for security purposes. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries has kept in close touch with 
the Canal situation. It has studied avail- 
able literature, consulted many authorities 
on the different phases of the investigation, 
visited the Canal to observe its operation, 
and examined the Governor’s recent report, 
in which he recommends that the Canal be 
converted to a sea-level type as the “only 
means” or “ meeting adequately the future 
needs of interoceanic commerce and national 
defense.” 

Available records show that a sea-level 
canal has long been the objectives of cer- 
tain engineers who are both in and out of the 
Government service. It was contemplated 
in the report of the Interoceanic Canal Board 
of 1931. It was an important point injected 
into the 1939 third locks project.? 

It might be noted here that until 1945 the 
engineering genius of the United States 
seemed so overwhelmingly in favor of the 
lake-type canal that the advocates of the 
sea-level type could not muster sufficient 
strength to launch a drive for it against the 
known opposition. But the advent of the 
atomic bomb in 1945 set up a favorable 
psychological atmosphere for securing a sea- 
level canal and it was seized upon promptly 
as a lever with which to launch such a cam- 
paign. Since that time “security” has been 
stressed by Canal authorities as the justifi- 
cation for a sea-level canal, under an inter- 
pretation of a law which, I understand, was 
drafted originally by those who afterward 
directed the investigation. It is not be- 
lieved that any such extreme interpretation 
of the law was in the mind of the Congress 
which enacted the law, even though it may 
have been in the minds of those who pre- 
pared the original draft of Public Law 280, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

As far as I can ascertain, the greatest 
authorities on modern weapons of war who 
have given this subject serious attention 
hold uniformly that any canal would be 
critically vulnerable to the atomic bomb, 
regardless of type; that a sea-level canai 
would be in the same security class as a . 
lake canal; that a sea-level canal could be 
closed for prolonged periods of time beyond 
any hope of speedy restoration; and that 


2H. Doc. No. 139, 72d Cong., and H. Doc. 
No. 210, 76th Cong., and Panama Canal, Third 
Locks Project (pamphlet), 1941. 
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a sea-level canal cannot be considered secure 
in an atomic war. These same authorities 
also agree that the atomic bomb is irrelevant 
as a controlling factor in the planning of 
operational improvements for the Panama 
Canal. 

Since the law authorizing the investigation 
recently completed contemplated the na- 
tional defense in its broader sense, there are 
many aspects in the over-all strategic situa- 
tion which must be considered in arriving 
at a correct evaluation of the strategic im- 
portance of the Canal. Among these are: 
The complete disappearance of Japanese 
naval forces from the scene of present-day 
international force; the building and main- 
tenance of a two-ocean United States Navy 
with vessels of great speed and cruising 
radius; the possible change in methods and 
means of combat when any future war is 
compared with the one just fought; the 
transportation of fuel oil across the Isthmus 
by pipe lines; the numerous transcontinental 
railroads, highways, and air routes across the 
United States from east to west; and the 
- possibility of transcontinental pipe lines for 
carrying oil or gas to the Atlantic or Pacific 
ports. We must also give thought to the 
increasing industrialization of the West and 
the Middle West—a condition which bids fair 
to continue as population centers shift to- 
ward the Pacific coast. All of these factors 
have reduced the strategic importance of the 
Canal far below what it was when opened in 
1914 or even at the end of World War IT; nor 
should the obvious fact be overlooked that 
the security of any isthmian canal rests more 
upon the combined military might of the 
United States than upon its physical charac- 
teristics or its type. 


VI. THE SEA-LEVEL CANAL 


The first question is: What is meant by a 
sea-level canal? In the minds of many it is 
a nebulous and alluring idea of a wide strait 
through which vessels can proceed safely and 
swiftly without stopping or even slowing. 
The concept is usually different from the 
viewpoint of each who contemplates it. To 
many it is an idea of beguiling simplicity. 
But to ship operators and engineers who have 
studied the subject, the sea-level canal is not 
the simple and plausible solution which it 
appears to be. 

The sea-level plan proposed in 1931 and 
repeated in 1939 called for a channel 500 feet 
wide following the present alinement. The 
design of that channel with its sharp bends 
was such that a canal so constructed could 
hardly have been safely navigated. Because 
this plan utilized the excavation of the pres- 
ent canal, the project, as then visualized, 
might properly have been called a conversion. 

The sea-level plan proposed in the Gover- 
nor'’s report of 1947 differs radically from the 
1931 plan in that it abandons the major part 
of the present canal alinement and contem- 
plates a new canal with a new alinement 
somewhat removed from the present canal 
but intersecting it in five places. 

The 1947 plan, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered a conversion of the present canal to 
a sea-level type. Instead it represents in 
every sense a vast new project. It would 
require the negotiation of a new canal treaty 
with the Republic of Panama—something not 
at all certain of attainment in view of our 
present differences with that Latin-American 
nation. 

The execution of this plan quite obviously 
would require the virtual destruction of the 
present canal, the abandonment of the 
greater part of the excavations so far accom- 
plished over many years at vast cost, and the 
construction of a new canal, knowing in ad- 
vance that the new canal would be less eco- 
nomical, less practicable, and possibly less 
safe than the canal it would replace. 

The plan for this new canal calls for dig- 
ging through treacherous terrain a new chan- 
nel of 60 feet minimum depth and 600 feet 
width at a depth of 40 feet; the construction 


cf enormous tidal regulatory structures near 
the Pacific end; and extensive earth dams 
and other flood control installations on both 
sides of the canal to protect it from the peri- 
odic flood waters of the Chagres River val- 
ley—a plan that would place high lakes in 
the valleys on both sides of the sea-level 
channel. 

This plan greatly increases the length of 
the hazardous restricted channel as compared 
to Gaillard cut in the present canal. It is 
obvious that navigation in this restricted 
channel of greater length would be more dan- 
gerous than navigation in the wide channels 
of Gatun Lake. Responsible enginee-s have 
stated that a sea-level canal could never be 
a true strait of Panama, as is claimed by 
some of its advocates. 

The basic operational results of the pro- 
posed sea-level plan would be as follows: 

(a) Extend the restricted channel length 
from 8 to 30 miles. 

(b) Extend the collision, grounding, ma- 
chinery, and steering failure areas to the 
same extent. 

(c) Extend the length of channel subject 
to fog to almost the entire length of the 
canal (Miraflores to Gatun). 

(ad) Decrease the hours of fog-free op- 
eration. 

(e) Create alternating currents of varying 
strengths in the restricted channels for both 
the controlled and the uncontrolled current 
operation. 

({) Endanger unnecessarily the security of 
transit in both peace and war, especially for 
large vessels if and when the canal should 
be operating as an open waterway with al- 
ternating currents. 

A study of the marine operating problems 
of the Panama Canal indicates that the sea- 
level plan does not present a sound solu- 
tion to the operational difficulties of the 
present set-up. The irrelevance of the se- 
curity hypothesis is accepted by atomic ex- 
perts. The elimination of these two issues, 
that is, of operational advantages claimed 
and of security, reduces the question to that 
of an increase in capacity. This can be 
achieved at a much earlier date and at far 
less cost by a modernization of the present 
canal. 


VII. THE TERMINAL LAKE PLAN OF MODERNIZATION 


The practical way to increase the capacity 
of the Canal is through the correction of the 
difficulties covered in the operational prob- 
lems mentioned in section IV of this paper. 
This correction must include a twofold field. 
First, it must provide necessary operational 
improvements in the basic plan of the Canal, 
and second, it must contemplate the con- 
struction of a larger set of locks with corre- 
lated channel improvements for the ac- 
commodation ‘of the largest vessels able to 
pass through the augmented locks. 

On the Atlantic side, the problem can be 
solved very simply by the construction of the 
set of larger locks in the excavated site for 
the third locks project. This will salvage 
most of the work already performed at this 
site. 

On the Pacific side the solution requires 
the reconstruction of the Pacific end of the 
Canal so as to place all Pacific locks near 
Miraflores in the same general manner as all 
Atlantic locks now are at Gatun. The 
changes at the Pacific end should include: 
(1) the removal of the Pedro Miguel locks, 
(2) the location of Pacific locks in continu- 
ous lifts near Miraflores, and (3) the crea- 
tion of a summit level anchorage between the 
Pacific locks and the adjacent end of Gail- 
lard Cut for use as a traffic reservoir. 

In addition to these changes, the water 
level of Gatun Lake should be raised to its 
highest feasible level to supply deeper chan- 
nels for navigation and more water for lock- 
ages. 

This plan, known as the Terminal Lake 
plan, has been found sound from an engi- 
neering standpoint and is supported by many 
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eminent interoceanic ship-canal engineers, 
such as Dr. R. H. Whitehead and Mr. W. G. B. 
Thompson, both of whom are here this eve. 
ning. 

This plan will improve and simplify cana] 
operations by supplying a traffic reservoir at 
the Pacific end of the Canal to match the 
Gatun anchorage at the Atlantic end. I; 
will eliminate lockage surges in Gaillard cut, 
reduce marine accidents, reduce the time of 
transit, mitigate the effects of fog on capacity 
of the Canal, and reduce maintenance and 
operating costs. It will provide for a pos- 
sible future increase of capacity through the 
relatively simple and inexpensive method of 
building additional locks in the natural im- 
pounding perimeters of the terminal lakes, 
It seems to be the simpiest, most econom- 
ical, and most sensible method of moderniz- 
ing the Panama Canal ever devised. It is a 
plan that utilizes nature rather than oppos- 
ing it. 

VIII. ESTIMATES OF COST 


Statements have been published widely in 
the United States that money costs should 
not be considered a governing factor in the 
modernization of the Canal. This view is 
challenged as unsound, for additional bil- 
lions of the peoples’ money should not be 
spent unless it can be shown that such ex- 
penditure is essential to the safety of the 
Nation. 

The following estimates from the Gov- 
ernor’s report of 1947 are quoted: 


Sea-level canal_........_._- $2, 483, 600, 000 
Lake canal (ultimate pro- 
2, 308, 000, 000 


The inference to be drawn from these esti- 
mates is that the lake-type and sea-level 
type projects are in approximately the same 
cost status. 

Official records show that from 1931 to 1947 
the sea-level cost estimate increased from 
$994,563,000 to $2,483,000,000; and from 1929 
to 1947 the lake type from $277,000,000 for the 
third lock project to $2,308,000,000 for the 
terminal-lake plan (ultimate projected). 
It should be noted that a large part of the 
increase in the lake type is for the many 
security and defense items included in the 
ultimate projected provision, and for the 
excessively large lock sizes of 200 by 1,500 feet 
all of which seem quite unjustified for the 
proper modernization of the Canal on 
common-sense basis. 

Also, engineers with whom I have been in 
correspondence inform me that they consider 
the estimates for the sea-level canal to have 
been greatly minimized and those of the 
terminal-lake type considerably exaggerated 

However, regardless of what the final esti- 
mates may prove to be, it should be kept 
clear that the ultimate costs are of ital 
importance to both the taxpayer who has 
to advance the money (or pay interest on 
bonds in an equivalent amount) and to the 
ship operators who have to pay tolls 
keep the Canal in operation. Saddling the 
enormous cost of a sea-level canal on the 
merchant marine would likely be such 
blow that few ships could survive in ocean 
traffic now passing through the Canal. Even 
now the President is increasing the tolls on 
merchant vessels to meet current operating 
expense: of the present comparatively low- 
cost waterway. 

The issues raised by the Canal question 
are sO momentous as to require an inde- 
pendent investigation under congressional 
sanction and direction before this matte: 
can be decided intelligently. 


IX. PROPOSED INTEROCEANIC CANALS COMMISSION 


The Panama Canal is again in a great his- 
torical crisis. The decisions involved are t 
great for any one man to shoulder—too great 
for the people to undertake to accomplish 
upon the recommendation of any one man 
or one particular professional group. Neither 
should they be dictated by any single agency 
of the executive branch of the Governmen' 
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The logical method of arriving at a sound 
determination of the complex subjects in- 
yolved in the Isthmian problem is through 
that truly American device of an independ- 
ent Interoceanic Canals Commission repre- 
senting the various interests involved, espe- 
cially representing the paramount interest 
of the taxpaying people of the United States. 
With this view, I am sure many prominent 
Canal authorities, like Gov. Maurice H., 
Thatcher, also present this evening, will 
agree 

“To accomplish this, I introduced H. R. 
4833, a bill to create an Interoceanic Canals 
Commission of nine members, three from 
the combat branches of the armed forces 
and six from civil life, with one of the civil- 
jans designated as Chairman. It should be 
noted that this bill does not require that 
those appointed from civil life be engineers, 
although I assume that a considerable num- 
ber of them would be of that profession. 
It does contemplate the appointment of the 
pest qualified men of established reputations 
and backgrounds of experience, men in which 
the public may have every confidence. With 
a Commission such as this, there would be 
every reason to expect a final determination 
which both the people and the Congress 
could accept as the best within the scope 
of our present-day knowledge and ability. 





A Triumph for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of April 21, 1948: 

A TRIUMPH FOR DEMOCRACY 

Justifying the hope that the western 
world had placed in them, the Italian people 
have won a smashing victory for their own 
sovereignty and independence and for the 
forces of liberty and democracy elsewhere. 
By the same token they have administered 
a defeat to the forces of Russo-Communist 
totalitarianism that have already engulfed 
half of Europe and sought to engulf Italy 
as well. Called upon to decide between these 
two forces in the mrost crucial election since 
the war, in which the fate not only of Italy 
but of all western Europe hung in the bal- 
ance, the nation that only recently emerged 
from under the yoke of a Fascist dictatorship 
rolled up a two-to-one majority for the 
cemocratic coalition of Premier de Gasperi. 

The credit for this victory belongs first 
of all to the Italian people, who turned out 
in record numbers to outvote the disciplined 
forces of the left. Beyond that this victory 
is a vindication of American policy, espe- 
cially of the European recovery program and 
the offer of Trieste, which promis? Italy 
bread and national self-respect, and against 
Which the Communists could only offer guns 
for a civil war in behalf of Soviet domina- 
tion, The “viva America” that went up from 
many Italian throats as they read the elec- 
tion results is proof that they understood 
the difference. Their choice of the American 
Way against the Russian way, which is also 
the choice of all Europe wherever it is able 
to express a choice, not only makes the 
Italian victory an American victory as well, 
but should dispose of the leftists myth that 
America is unpopular abroad because it is 
not following leftist policies. 

The final election returns must still be 
tabulated, but enough are at hand to assure 
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a large majority for the Government coali- 
tion in both Houses of Parliament, and per- 
haps even an absolute majority for Pre- 
mier de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats. This 
should assure a strong and stable government, 
able to hold the Communists in check and 
prevent a repetition of the chaos that arose 
especially in northern Italy under weak gov- 
ernments after the First World War, and led 
finally to the rise of Mussolini and his Fas- 
cist dictatorship. The announced decision 
of Premier de Gasperi to keep the Commu- 
nists out of the government is a guaranty 
that they will not be permitted to smuggle 
their Trojan Horse into the citadels of au- 
thority to capture the state from within, as 
they have done in so many other countries. 

At the same time, reassuring as the vic- 
tory is, it must still be viewed only as one 
victory in a continuing struggle. For the 
Communist defeat must be judged more in 
the light of their boastful expectations 
rather than in terms of their total loss. 
They have been routed in their former 
strongholds in the industrial north, but they 
seem to have gained in the agricultural 
south. And though their defeat may be ex- 
pected to deprive them of many of their 
dupes, and perhaps end the shameful spec- 
tacle of professedly democratic Socialists act- 
ing as stalking horses for Communists, the 
latter remain a powerful, if no longer a de- 
cisive, factor in the Italian scene. Their 
talent for conspiracies, for sabotage, and for 
organization of underground armies will find 
new stimulus in their defeat. 

In view of this, the Italian Government 
will have two major responsibilities. The 
first must be to observe the maxim that 
eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 
The second is to seek to ameliorate just 
grievances which the Communists: can ex- 
ploit for their own ends and with the back- 
ing of the Soviet power center. In both 
these policies the Italian Government will in- 
evitably labor under handicaps imposed on 
it by the disarmament provisions of the peace 
treaty and by the consequences of a lost 
war. But having voted for staying up with 
the West instead of going down with the 
East, the Italian people can be assured that 
the West will do all it can to help them in 
their struggle. In that respect, we believe, 
the United States will not be found lagging. 





Eamon de Valera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include the following address 
delivered by the Honorable Eamon de 
Valera, former Prime Minister of Ireland, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. 
C., on March 30, 1948, which I feel will 
be of interest to the people of the United 
States. From coast to coast, the warm 
welcome extended to Eamon de Valera 
was a tribute from the heart of America. 
His visit to this country gave our citizens 
an opportunity to express the high re- 
gard in which they hold this fighter for 
freedom. He led the long, hard struggle 
to win back the independence of Ireland. 
As its first executive, he brought peace 
and progressive leadership to the young 
nation which was reborn during one of 
the most trying periods in world history. 
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Under his wise counsel and prudent ad- 
ministration, Eire has prospered. 

We of Irish descent are proud of 
Eamon de Valera. Born in the United 
States, he was taken by his folks to the 
old country to return the blessed freedom 
which America had given to so many 
of his forebears. 

From the early days of the Revolution 
up to the present time, Irishmen have 
not only been in the vanguard of our 
armed forces, but have made outstanding 
contributions to the Government of these 
United States. 

When we stop to think of it, we realize 
the close kinship which unites the people 
of Eire and the people of the United 
States. Both believe passionately in 
freedom under God. 

A great statesman speaks, in the name 
of democracy. 


Today 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland are 
completely free as a recognized sovereign, in- 
dependent and democratic state. We in the 
26 counties are as free as any people on the 
earth. Free to manage our own affairs, and 
to mold our own destinies, so far as the will 
of a people can do these things. For this in- 
dependence we have to thank in the first 
place the efforts and sacrifices of the Irish 
people at home; next the aid we received from 
our friends abroad, particularly from those 
here in the United States—aid that was in- 
valuable and indeed at times vital; finally 
and in the later stages we have to thank the 
more enlightened statesmanship in Britain— 
statesmanship that recognized that a free 
Ireland beside Britain is a far more valuable 
asset and a far better ultimate guaranty of 
security than an Ireland embittered through 
suffering wrong at the hands of Britain and 
one likely in consequence to side with Brit- 
ain’s foes in the days of other peril. 

Unfortunately, the freedom I have men- 
tioned extends only to 26 of Ireland’s 32 
counties. Six counties are still held by 
England as a part of the United Kingdom 
with the Parliament in London as the sov- 
ereign parliament. A local parliament for 
the six counties exercising certain subordin- 
ate powers has also been set up. The separa- 
tion of the 6 from the 82 counties and the 
partition thereby of our national territory 
was effected by an act of the British Parlia- 
ment passed in the year 1920. Previous to 
this partition, Ireland was a unity. The area 
cut off by this partition act was determined 
by no principle of right or justice. It cor- 
responds to no natural unit, historic, geo- 
graphic, or economic. Go through the whole 
Irish history since its history began, look 
up any map of the country made prior to 
1920 and you will not find any evidence of 
any division such as that which now mars 
the face of our country. This division of 
Ireland originated not in any principle of 
right or justice but in British party politics 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. If you study the British party poli- 
tics of that period you will find that the 
Tory Party raised the cry, “Ulster will fight 
and Ulster will be right,”’ as a device to em- 
barrass the Liberals under Gladstone and the 
Irish Party under Parnell in the campaign 
for home rule. The Tories defeated the 
home-rule efforts in Gladstone’s day. Under 
Asquith a majority was secured in the Brit- 
ish Parliament for a home-rule bill just be- 
fore the commencement of the First World 
War. The Tories were once more determined 
to bring to nought and revived the old cry 
and actually arming their supporters in the 
northeastern part of our country. The Lib- 
erals then suggested that the home-rule bill 
should temporarily not apply to four of these 
northeastern counties in which the Tory sup- 
porters were in a majority. 

But World War I began. The home-rule 
bill was suspended. Late in 1916 uprising 
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took place in Ireland and in December 1918 
the Irish people in a national plebiscite self- 
determined themselves as an independent re- 
public. The republic was solemnly pro- 
claimed in the national capital by the elected 
representatives of the people on the 21st of 
January 1919, and the struggle to maintain 
that republic began. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, in 1920 had passed through 
the British Parliament the partition act, 
which cut off the six northeastern counties, 
as I have indicated. 

Since then efforts have been constantly 
made by propagandists to make it appear 
somehow that this division of Ireland was a 
natural one and justifiable. They keep call- 
ing the area cut off Ulster, for example, to 
suggest that it corresponds to the ancient 
Irish province of that name. But the 
Province of Ulster consists of nine counties, 
not six. So that the portion cut off is but a 
part of Ulster. Ulster itself being partitioned 
as well as Ireland. One may wonder why 
Lioyd George and his fellow architects did 
not cut off the whole of the Province of 
Ulster and so justify the name. The reason 
is that if they had done so they could not 
depend on having a favorable majority in 
the larger area. They could cut off six be- 
cause with the greater density of Tory sup- 
porters in the city of Belfast and its im- 
mediate neighborhood, the Nationalists in 
the six-county area taken as a whole would 
be outnumbered even though in the hinter- 
land added on, the Tories were in a minority 
and the Nationalists in a majority. 

The propagandists would like to believe 
that there is a uniform Tory political pre- 
dominance throughout the whole six coun- 
ties. That is completely at variance with the 
facts. In the pre-1920 constituencies of 
South Down, South Armagh, in the coun- 
ties of Tyrone and Fermanagh and in Derry 
City, the second largest city in the six 
counties, there are substantial majorities 
against partition. These areas border on the 
free part of Ireland—the 26 counties and 
their inhabitants desire union with the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen. They are not 
allowed to exercise their choice and unite. 
They are kept separate from us by force. 
British troops are in occupation. Were these 
areas to be restored there would remain an 
area roughly of the size of two counties only 
in which there is a Tory majority desiring 
separation. Actually from the 6 counties 
one could cut off 4 counties and in these 
4 counties there would be a majority that 
desires union with free Ireland. It is clear, 
therefore, that if the excuse for cutting off 
the 6 counties from the 32 be that you can get 
a Tory majority in that area, then by the 
same reesoning and on the same basis the 
blocked 4 counties in which you can get a 
Nationalist majority should be cut off from 
the 6. 

To understand the iniquity of the partition 
as we see it in Ireland, one must always re- 
member that it was only in Belfast and its 
immediate neighborhood that there is any- 
thing like a uniform substantial Tory ma- 
jority and that even in this restricted area 
there is a Nationalist minority opposed to 
partition as great relatively as the Tory 
minority in the whole of Ireland. 

Of course, were it to be accepted as a 
principle that a political minority in a 
nation are entitled to cut themselves off in 
whatever area they find themselves in a 
majority, no democratic state could con- 
tinue to exist. When I was in this country 
nearly 30 years ago, I learned that certain 
States such as Maine and Vermont, remain 
constantly Republican, even when the ma- 
jority of the people thoughout the Union 
vote for a Democratic administration. 
Would one grant to Maine and Vermont the 
right to cut themselves off from the United 
States and attach themselves, say to, Canada? 
T was also made aware that certain other 
States, some of those in the solid South, 


remain Democratic constantly even when a 
Republican administration is elected by the 
majority of votes in the country as a whole. 
Would these Southern States be permitted 
to cut themselves off because, although being 
a minority in the whole Nation, they were a 
local majority? I think not. If such a thirg 
were permitted, the United States would soon 
cease to exist, and the efforts of Washington 
and Lincoln be made in vain? 

I have spoken of the attempt made to 
suggest that the area cut off from the rest 
of Ireland—the six-county area—is a his- 
toric entity, viz., the province of Ulster, and 
shown you that is false. I have shown you 
likewise that it is false to suggest that the 
six counties is an area of homogeneous Tory 
predominance. I have shown you that in all 
but an area of roughly two counties the 
Tories or Partitionists are in a minority, and 
the anti-Partitionists or Nationalists are in 
a majority. One would expect, accordingly, 
that in the local governing bodies of these 
areas the Nationalist representatives would 
be in a majority. You wovld be mistaken, 
however. By gerrymander barefacedly car- 
ried out the Nationalists are cheated out of 
their democratic right. Although a minority 
in the local population, the Tories are in con- 
trol of the local government authority. By 
gerrymander one Tory vote is made to count 
as much as two Nationalist votes. 

I give you some examples: 

Take Derry City, the second largest city in 
the six counties. 

In Derry there are 27,000 Nationalist voters 
and 18,000 Tories. The Nationalists can 
elect only 8 members on the city council, 
the Tories elect 12. 

One Tory vote is worth two Nationalist 
votes. 

Next take the Urban Council of Dungan- 
non: There are 1,900 Nationalist voters and 
1800 Tory. The Nationalists get only 7 
members, the Tories 14. 

Again, one Tory vote is worth two Na- 
tionalist. 

Finally, take a rural area, the Castlederry 
Union area. Over 5,000, viz, 5,158, National- 
ists can only get 6 seats, whilst under 5,000, 
viz, 4,890, get 16. 

And here one Tory vote is worth much 
more than two Nationalist votes. 

These are not exceptional instances. I 
could have selected not 3 but 23 such 
examples. 

Are you surprised that with such examples 
before us we in Ireland smile a cynical smile 
when we see posing as champions of democ- 
racy those who are responsible for the con- 
tinuance of this contempt of democracy. Do 
you blame us for regarding their fine pro- 
fessions as mere hypocritical lip service? 

I have, I hope, shown you that the parti- 
tion of Ireland was designed solely to main- 
tain Tory privilege in the part cut off. 

It is falsehood to suggest that there exists 
in the six counties some distinctive race of 
Nationalists which dictate separation and 
forbids union with the rest of Ireland. 
There is in the 6 counties an admixture of 
blood similar to that in the 26 counties. Al- 
most 800 years of a fundamentally similar 
history and intermarriage have seen to that. 
Celtic, Danish, Norman, and Saxon strains in 
varying measure are to be found in all parts 
of Ireland. Catholics, Protestants, Presby- 
terians, Methodists are found in every prov- 
ince. The differences are in no sense differ- 
ence in kind. 

Ireland is a nation and it is one nation 
with its territory traditionally delimited by 
the ocean. None but a vandal hand would 
cut it up. 

Today efforts are being made to bring the 
nations of western Europe together—to bring 
into a union states which have many points 
of differences and many diverging interests. 
How can we regard as sincere those who 
while professing to work for such a union 
insist on keeping divided a nation and a 
territory that are naturally one. 
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The Port of Hampton Roads, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
include therein a very instructive, infor- 
mative, and interesting address delivered 
at the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce maritime affairs luncheon held 
April 18, 1948, by former Commander 
Raymond M. Bottom, of the city of New- 
port News, on the port of Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

This address collects valuable infor- 
mation which I am sure will be read with 
interest. 


Mr. Chairman, fellow members of the State 
chamber, I feel that a considerable distinc- 
tion attaches to the fact that I, who live in 
Newport News, was asked to make this talk 
to you about Hampton Roads. You are 
meeting here in Norfolk, one of Virginia's 
oldest and her second largest city, center of 
maritime activity, shipping, shipbuilding, 
fishing and sea-borne industry, a community 
rightfully jealous of its past and ambitious 
of its future. Scores of Norfolk men could 
make you a better talk on Hampton Roads. 
But magnanimity rules here on these ancient 
shores and even at the risk of my promoting 
my own community—a sister increment in 
the Hampton Roads scene—I was neverthe- 
less asked to speak, and if thus I was given 
this wonderful opportunity to put in a few 
preferential licks for Newport News and its 
advantages, I was also entrusted with the 
moral responsibility of not using the chance. 
And thus, also, is exhibited the trust and 
the mutual confidence that animate the 
people of these rival communities and this 
great and important section of our State. 

It is my assignment to speak to you of the 
assets of Hampton Roads to Virginia. We 
here in this web-footed country of great 
natural resources have in the past been made 
to stand aghast at the lack of knowledge of 
our community on the part of some of our 
fellow citizens of the interior. A story is 
told that a few years ago the newspapers of 
the State carried a news article with a Nor- 
folk date line saying that several hundred 
thousand dollars had been appropriated for 
the improvement of Hampton Roads. A 
prominent gentleman of the great Ninth 
Virginia District read the story and imme- 
diately registered a protest with the State 
highway commissioner against the expen- 
diture of so large a sum of money on those 
roads when the highways in his section were 
suffering from meager and wholly inadequate 
allocations. Such a state of affairs is, I 
suppose, a reflection upon us here, for other- 
wise over the course of the 341 years, lack- 
ing 11 days, since the three little ships cf 
Newport & Smith first came within the 
capes we would have done a better job cf 
informing our State about ourselves. I must 
Say though I’ve never heard of Norfolk and 
its sister cities accused of retiring modesty. 

Actually Virginia grew and spread from 
Hampton Roads and its immediate environs. 
Until April 1607, when the Newport-Smith 
expedition came into the Capes and subse- 
quently made its way to Jamestown to estab- 
lish a colony that was to grow into what we 
are today, there had been even others within 
these waters, but thankfully they didn’t take 
root. The date of the first known arrivals is 
established by some historians as 1498, when 
John Cabot, sailing out of Bristol in England, 
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reached land on this side of the ocean and 
explored the coast, Between then and 1607, 
both Italian and Spanish explorers are 
known—or presumed from the records—to 
have come into Hampton Roads—in 1524, 
1526, 1566, 1570, 1571, 1573, 1588. In 1585 a 
Captain Lane explored the Roads and Eliza- 
beth River from the Raleigh Colony at 
Manteo. From 1607 onward, a little at a 
time in the beginning, the area was settled 
and the roots spread themselves up the 
waterways and then to the westward to make 
Virginia a strong and sturdy new land of op- 
portunity and resource, Truly here are Vir- 
vinia’s roots, and here is an asset the full 
fruits of which yet remain to Virginia to 
harvest. 

As you look about Hampton Roads today 
an inspiring panorama of bustling activity 
greets your eyes. Strip it of the years and 
look upon it as it grew from the handful of 
adventurers who landed at Jamestown in May 
1607. The land hereabouts was inhabited 
by about 20,000 Indians, who were in time 
to make life hard for the settlers. The popu- 
lation of the colony was somewhere around 
2.000 whites when the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth in December 1620. Although 5,000 
additional men, women, and children arrived 
in the next 5 years, a census of 1634 enumer- 
ated only 4,914 whites of all classes, reflect- 
ing a bitter story of hardship, famine, sick- 
ness, and massacre. By 1649 the population 
of the area had increased to 15,009, and in 
1666 there were 40,000 settlers in Tidewater. 
From then onward the growth has been 
steady. Today in the Hampton Roads area 
more than half a million of Virginia’s people 
live, work, and play in or on the shores of 
this marvelous estuary. And there is yet 
room for a million more to share with us cur 
local blessings and opportunities. 

The asset value of Hampton Roads origi- 
nates in the water itself. The James, the 
Nansemond, the Elizabeth River, and the 
York River flow into and make this great 
basin in which all the ships of the world 
perhaps, could find an anchorage and still 
have elbow room. Past the sentinels that 
guard it from the sea, Capes Charles and 
Henry, have moved ships bearing the Na- 
tion's destiny and holding in their custody 
our very lifeblood. But if the area is one of 
high remance and steeped in historical ties 
with the past, it is one also now of highest 
importance as a port and a center of sea- 
borne trade, And while its principal wealth 
and strength finds its source in shipping and 
shipbuilding, a wide range of manufacturing 
operations have found the area advanta- 
geous in their purposes. 

The port of Hampton Roads is a collective 
designation that embraces the port cities of 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, South Norfolk, and 
Newport News and the adjacent towns and 
cities. The collective advantages of the area 
exist and are made available without de- 
structive competitive practices between the 
communities. The port occupies a place 
midway the eastern coast line of the United 
States, highly strategic both for war and 
peace. It is served by 8 trunk-line railroads, 
by more than 50 steamship lines providing 
overseas service to all parts of the globe and 
by many intercoastal, coastwise, bay, and 
river steamer lines. The interconnection be- 
tween the elements of this comprehensive 
system of transportation, both within the 
area and into and out of it, has been so or- 
ganized that shipping cargoes are routed and 
handled with the greatest dispatch and max- 
imum economy. 

acre are all of the accessories for the ex- 
pecitious and efficient handling of all manner 
ol cargo. Warehouses, docks, wharves, cranes, 
and every labor-saving and cargo-saving de- 
vice known to modern trade and commerce 
are available to the use of Virginia industry 
and that of the wide hinterland beyond our 
borders. Important new port terminal in- 
Stallations are now under construction, pro- 
viding still further for the efficient handling 
of commerce and trade, 
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The impact of Hampton Roads on the 
economy of Virginia may be measured by the 
Statistics of some of its many operations. 
First there is shipping. In 1946, the last 
year for which total figures are available, 
the waterborne commerce in and out of the 
port totaled 24,736,426 tons, the highest of all 
time. The residue of that is reflected in jobs 
for thousands of people and revenues of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the State 
treasury. Hampton Roads has for a long 
time been the greatest coal transshipment 
port in America. The total dumpings in 
1847 exceeded 30,000,000 tons, handled to 
the port by the three greatest coal-carrying 
railroads in the Nation. In 1 month in 1947 
dumpings over the piers exceeded 3,600,000 
tons, an average of 5,000 tons an hour around 
the clock. In 1946 foreign cargo out of the 
port totaled 7,551,193 tons, and one of the 
principal items in this, after coal, was to- 
bacco. A total of 204,791 tons of this Vir- 
ginia commodity valued at about $457,000,000 
went overseas in that year over Hampton 
Roads piers. These shipments accounted for 
53 percent of the total value of all exports 
from the port in 1946. Hampton Roads 
dominates the important shipment of un- 
manufactured tobacco in this country, a 
distinction that is of transcendent impor- 
tance to Virginia, for the money that flows 
from this trade comes from the outside to 
add to our wealth and substance. 

Hampton Roads has ranked fourth as an 
east coast port in foreign waterborne com- 
merce but is fast creeping up on some of its 
competitors. Although the totals for 1947 are 
not yet available, it is believed that Hampton 
Roads came next after New York in export 
tonnage on the Atlantic seaboard. Is not that 
a distinction for Virginia? Does it not earn 
and encourage interest on the part of Virgin- 
ia’s businessmen in the further development 
of the port? 

Beyond shipping there is centered here a 
thriving and prosperous seafood industry, 
producing wealth for the State at its source. 
The waters of Hampton Roads and its tribu- 
taries abound in sea food. John Smith him- 
self exclaimed at the plentiful supply of fish 
and oysters and clams. He was author of 
what doubtless was tidewater’s first fish 
story—certainly it is the oldest. Writing of 
their adventures on an exploration in the 
Hampton Roads area they said, “We found in 
divers places that abundance of fish lying so 
thick with their heads above water as for 
want of nets (our barge driving amongst 
them) we attempted to catch them with a 
frying pan, but we found it a bad instrument 
to catch fish with. Neither better fish, more 
plenty, nor more variety for small fish had 
any of us ever seen in any place so swimming 
in the water, but they are not to be caught 
with frying pans.” Further they reported 
that chancing later to ground their boat on 
the channel bank at low tide, they spied 
many fishes lurking in the grass and Smith 
“sported himself by nailing them to the 
ground with his sword,” and set his compan- 
ions fishing in the same original manner and 
“thus”, they reported, “We took more in one 
hour than we could eat in a day.” 

Virginia’s sea-food industry, centered large- 
ly in the Hampton Roads area, is a valuable 
asset originating in a natural resource that 
is available for the using of it. There are no 
current measurements by which the present 
impact of this can be shown, but in 1943 the 
last year for which there is a figure, the value 
of seca-food products produced was nearly $6,- 
000,000. If could be added to this the value 
of that taken by the nonprofessional fisher- 
man, doubtless the sum would be substan- 
tially increased. The conservation of this 
natural resource is a matter of State-wide im- 
portance, not of Hampton Roads alone, This 
great asset has suffered trials and tribulations 
in the past originating in lack of understand- 
ing of the special problems involved in it 
of an unenlightened view toward it. It mer- 
its the interest of leaders in the State such 
as you to the end that it may remain the high 
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asset it has been in the past. An indication 
of the potentialities in this exists in the fact 
that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, sea food and fisheries produced for the 
State treasury a total of more than $170,000 
in special taxes of various sorts, licenses, and 
other fees applicable to the industry. During 
that year 3,503 tongers were issued licenses 
to take oysters, clams, and scallops from 
tidewater waters, a level of employment and 
livelihood for a number of people that is 
supported by few Virginia private industries. 
Again, the money that accrues from this in- 
dustry, too, flows from without to add to the 
sum of our wealth. 

Another prime asset of this bustling area 
is its shipbuilding industry, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of our citizens and sup- 
port to hundreds of local retail outlets whose 
sources of supply reach back into the State 
and in turn support farms, factories, and 
service establishments there. Here are two 
of the finest shipyards in the world, one a 
Navy establishment, the other a private en- 
terprise, the source of the income of both 
coming largely from outside the State to 
bolster Virginia’s substance. Other smaller 
yards, too, contribute their part to this flow 
of wealth, and collectively they form a pride- 
ful asset to the State’s resources. The fact 
that in Hampton Roads there exist ship- 
building and ship repair facilities and abili- 
ties the equal of those anywhere in the 
world—and the superior of most—is most 
certainly a warming reflection for any Vir- 
ginisn. Here have been constructed the 
most powerful warships in the world and the 
largest and most luxurious passenger vessels 
ever built in this country. Here exists the 
capacity to meet any shipbuilding demands 
originating in our Nation's activities, either 
of war or peace, a capacity for bringing new 
wealth into the State, that earns the interest 
of every Virginia businessman. 

The impact of foreign trade as I have briefly 
shown it to you together with the impact of 
a shipbuilding industry of such proportions 
as Hampton Roads possesses have a natural 
connection in our country’s over-all foreign 
policy and particularly our merchant-marine 
policy. If our Nation shall continue to hold 
its place in world trade, a strong, well- 
manned adequate merchant marine is an 
indispensable necessity—a merchant marine 
possessing ships of sizes and facilities equal 
to the competition of our overseas neighbors 
and to the needs of our own commerce. The 
policy that controls this rests in political 
spheres, for it is still necessary that our coun- 
try maintain subsidies to protect our work- 
men against the inferior standards of living 
of workmen abroad. We can exercise our in- 
fluence in this—as we very well should—by 
making ourselves heard. Virginia business- 
men cannot be silent or indifferent in this 
field for in it grows for us not alone the nour- 
ishing substance of trade and wealth, but 
comfort in the knowledge of a mother nation 
adequately equipped to meet the demands of 
a highly competitive world. 

Yet another asset of Hampton Roads that 
spreads itself beyond our shores to benefit 
Virginia as a whole is the concentration here 
of great and important Army and Navy in- 
stallations. Besides the Norfolk Naval Ship- 
yard there is the far-flung Norfolk Naval Base 
and the Norfolk Naval Air Station, together 
with their many satellite installations. Here 
is the Armed Services Staff College, an in- 
stitution of advanced learning for the brains 
of the armed forces. Here is the headquarters 
of the Army Field Forces, the headquarters 
of the Tactical Air Command of the Army 
Air Forces. Here also is the important and 
complete laboratory of the National Advisory 
Committee of Aeronautics, pioneering in 
solving the problems in the science of flight. 
All of these establishments contribute their 
quota of wealth to the area and the State. 
Here is the base of the Navy's Atlantic Fleet 
and here the great naval supply depot that 
feeds, nourishes, and supplies the Navy’s 
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ships and shore installations. The aggregate 
of the impact of these increments of sub- 
stance upon the community and the State 
would be most difficult to measure, but that 
they are of major import is a self-evident 
fact. 

There are other assets that Hampton Roads 
provides for Virginia. Next, perhaps, to those 
that I have outlined is the asset as a recrea- 
tion area. Here there are miles and miles 
of ocean beaches, of inland shores adapted 
ideally to the pleasure and recreation of man- 
kind. Here there are waterways in abun- 
dance that lure the boatman and the fisher- 
man. Here are coral strands that offer to 
our fellow citizens of the State every relaxa- 
tion from the cares of business, every repose 
from the pressure of routine duty. In the 
summer, cooling breezes caress the weary 
body and anoint the fagged spirit. In the 
winter, the lure of ducks and of geese and 
of other game in abundance provides for the 
Nimrods every encouragement of their pro- 
clivities and every chailenge to their capa- 
bilities. 

Here, then, is Hampton Roads. It is the 
depot and the distributing center for its 
own and its great hinterland’s products. 
Here coal and cotton and tobacco and fruit 
and vegetables and sea food and a hundred 
other vital commodities of human existence 
funnel through an important center to the 
places where they are used. Marine com- 
merce could never outgrow this gigantic 
basin. It exists for your use. Discover 
Hampton Roads and its value to you and to 
Virginia. Interest yourselves in its advan- 
tages. Here is one of the world’s greatest 
harbors, one of the world’s greatest tobacco- 
export ports, one of the Nation’s greatest 
centers of merchandise exchange, one of the 
world’s greatest depots for transshipment of 
coal. Here is one of the Nation's greatest 
ports of embarkation and debarkation in 
times of national emergency. Every time the 
Nation gets into trouble Hampton Roads is 
rediscovered as a place of high national stra- 
tegic importance. Here exists one of the 
world’s great shipbuilding centers. Here are 
the roots and the beginning substance of 
Virginia. Can you not with us who live here 
feel a pride in it? A desire to see it expand 
in its usefulness to the State and its people? 

We who belong here and know of our own 
knowledge of the tremendous opportunities 
that exist here would urge and encourage 
your interest and curiosity. We are poten- 
tially the greatest port on the Atlantic coast. 
The people of the Hampton Roads area can- 
not, though, by themselves make it this. 
All of Virginia, sharing the benefits from the 
assets that lie here, must participate in the 
furtherance of our influence and the en- 
largement of our capacity. Every Virginia 
businessman can help in the further develop- 
ment of this great State asset. If you should 
buy from abroad, you can see to it certainly 
that what you buy comes to you through 
Hampton Roads in United States-flag ships. 
If you ship abroad, you can exercise your in- 
fluence in the same direction. When you 
have done so, you have helped develop an 
asset for your own business, for your own 
State. The largest part of Virginia can be 
served best and most economically through 
Hampton Roads in export, import, coastwise, 
and intercoastal commerce, 

There are many agencies here purposed to 
serve you and your collateral connections. 
The facts of the port and its facilities offer 
to all of Virginia business the opportunity 
to partisan efforts in its own behalf. There 
are the Hampton Roads Port Authority, the 
State port authority, the Hampton Roads 
Maritime Exchange, the Hampton Roads Port 
Trafic Commission, the industrial commis- 
sions of Norfolk, Newport News, and Ports- 
mouth, the chambers of commerce, all or- 
ganized and equipped to help Virginia busi- 
ness and industry to greater benefits and 
profits through the use of the natural and 
man-improved facilities of Hampton Roads. 


Here truly is one of Virgina’s great and 
enduring assets. It stands ready to serve 
Virginia. It needs the support of Virginia 
citizens and the continuing interest of Vir- 
ginia business. It is the gateway of Virginia 
and its hinterland to the world, a pulsating 
and vibrant port through which the world’s 
goods and commerce can flow to and through 
Virginia. Here exist in abundance the facili- 
ties and accouterments that serve the well- 
being and contribute to the satisfaction of liv- 
ing. Here is the wealth of natural resources 
and the willingness of labor and of brain to 
put them to use. Diversity of industry, cohe- 
sion of interest, singleness of purpose high- 
light the Hampton Roads communities in 
their march toward supremacy in their service 
to Virginia and the Nation. Here opportunity 
exists for all of Virginia. Here exists the 
binding and exacting traditions of an hon- 
orable past which give character to local 
effort in a modern world gaged to the stim- 
ulation of competition for a pleasant and 
satisfying way of life. 

There is here among the dwellers in Hamp- 
ton Roads an intimacy with the waters and 
a love for them and a dependence upon them 
and a recognition of their usefulness to the 
purposes of mankind. It is hardly mere 
fancy that gave currency to the saying that 
Cape Charles and Cape Henry at the en- 
trance to Hampton Roads are the Pillars of 
Hercules of the West. Historically they 
stand guard over seas that are the cradle of 
the great civilization of a new world, a new 
world of which Virginia was the stepping 
stone. Today they still exist to serve us and 
our needs in a world far more complex than 
ever has before existed 

The sum of all of these substantial in- 
crements of wealth and well being impresses 
itself upon the community to make a variety 
and a diversity of interests. But also they, 
together with the conditions—geographical 
and physical—that are peculiar to the area 
make problems not found elsewhere in the 
State. These problems have not always had 
the sympathetic understanding elsewhere in 
Virginia that they merited and as a conse- 
quence the community has not advanced 
with the progress that otherwise could have 
been achieved. The problem of transporta- 
tion across the many waterways, of bridges 
and ferries, has plagued us here. Little con- 
cession has been made to this inescapable 
peculiarity of a seaside community. We still 
have to acquire our bridges through the same 
means that lesser bridges in other parts of 
the State are provided, and are thus bur- 
dened by toll barriers that limit communica- 
tion. With adequate funds for bridges to 
span the waters that separate the communi- 
ties of Hampton Roads an impetus would be 
given to progress that would return benefits 
that would pay for the costs many times 
over. We need here in this problem the sup- 
port and the backing of the far-sighted busi- 
nessmen of the State to bring about the re- 
ordered principles that will let us have the 
funds necessary to major expenditures for 
bridges and ferries. 

We need also a broader understanding of 
the functions of and opportunities open to 
our State port authority. It is the agency 
for the promotion beyond our boundaries of 
the interests of the port, to produce business 
for the port and its facilities, to enlarge the 
installations of the port for the service of 
ships and shipping, to collect and disseminate 
data, to study the problems of shippers and 
importers, to show the economies of trading 
through Hampton Roads. It cannot now, 
for the want of authority and of money, carry 
out these important functions. It should be 
an authority in fact as well as in name and 
it should be provided enough money to do a 
complete job of aggressive promotion and 
stimulation. It should be able to build 
docks, wharves, piers, warehouses, and other 
port installations wherever and whenever the 
need for its doing so to further the interests 
of the rort should arise, issuing revenue 
bonds guaranteed by the State for the pur- 
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pose. The fruits of the service it could thus 
render the State would make the money jt 
costs a handsome and profitable investment. 
Here your influence is needed and your un. 
derstanding of the opportunities that exist 
in such a program of so paramount an im. 
portance. Today Hampton Roads, looking 
backward upon 300 years of progress, looks 
ahead to greater opportunities. To serye 
State and Nation through Virginia’s own 
gateway to the world overseas, a door throu 
which an ever-growing stream of substance 
can come to us. We urge you to help us 
help it meet the opportunities that beckon 
us. 





Communistic Infiltration Into the State 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to include in my extension of 
remarks the second of a series of eight 
articles written by Gustaf A. Nordin, of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, 
dealing with the question of communistic 
infiltration into the State Department. 
These articles are proving very reveal- 
ing, and I know that information con- 
tained in these and subsequent articles 
will be of great interest and benefit to 
the membership of the House. 


LOYALTY or 108 ON STATE DEPARTMENT ROLLs 
CHALLENCED 


(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 


WASHINGTON.—In the files of the House 
Appropriations Committee rests a document 
of some 40,000 words which seriously ques- 
tions the loyalty of 108 present, past, and 
prospective employees of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States. 

Only fragments of this carefully guarded 
document have been permitted to reach the 
outside world. 

Within its pages are the findings of “the 
best FBI operatives” in the business. 

Names of the Federal employees are not 
given. The sketches are in sufficient de- 
tail, however, to permit each employee to 
identify himself and to determine what the 
State Department, FBI, and House investi- 
gators think of them. 

Case numbers 6, 9, 44, 52, 61, and 99 have 
been discussed in brief on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

A few outsiders have seen copies of the 
coveted report. 

Many of the 108 individuals are permitted 
to handle top secret material. 

Although proof is not always present, the 
case histories conclusively show that the 
State Department is keeping on the pay roll 
employees who are considered poor securit 
risks. They fall into that category even by 
taking the State Department's own descrip- 
tion of who constitutes a security risk. 

Hamilton Robinson, Director of the De- 
partment’s Office of Controls, says, “The top 
investigation is made whenever eviden: 
comes to the attention of the security peo- 
ple that there is some evidence of disloyalty 
subversive activities, or things of that na- 
ture * * *, On the other hand, although 
we are going to try and get these people ou! 
of the Department, we must have evidence 
of a substantial nature to justify dismissal.” 

Senator Par McCarran, Democrat, of Ne- 
vada, authorized a rider to the 1946 State De- 
partment appropriation bill which give: 
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the Secretary of State absolute authority to 
fire anyone if it is “necessary or advisable 
in the interests of the United States.” 

It does not require proof or a shred of 
binding evidence. 

The question is simply one of “security.” 
It is not to be confused with “loyalty,” which 
comes under the jurisdiction of President 
Truman’s special loyalty board directed by 
Seth W. Richardson. Any employee filed 
as a bad security risk has no appeal to the 
loyalty board or the courts.. 

‘The case history of No. 5 in the “confi- 
dential” report is one of the longest. 

No. 5 was employed in 1945 in the Re- 
search and Intelligence Division. Eight per- 
sons, including six professors at Harvard 
and the University of California, a naval of- 
ficer, and a fellow student, were interviewed 
and stated that No. 5 “has strong Communist 
sympathies.” They said he “is either a party 
member or a fellow traveler.” ; 

Ee was discharged from a Navy school dur- 
ing the war for poor grades and for “pro- 
Communist activities.” 

LETTER FROM RUSS 


“One person said that on several occasions 
he has seen letters addressed to No. 5 from 
the Soviet Embassy.” 

An official of Georgetown University in 
Washington, D. C., said he hired No. 5 to 
conduct an evening class in Chinese and 
later learned he was connected with Com- 
munist groups on the west coast. 

He claimed a doctor of philosophy from 
the University of California in applying for 
the State Department position. He failed in 
his examination and did not receive the 
degree. 

The Central Security and Intelligence 
Agency, commoniy known as CSA, recom- 
mended his dismissal last June. A month 
later, Assistant Secretary of State John 
Peurifoy, in charge of administration, said 
he did not feel “that there was sufficient evi- 
dence against No. 5 in view of the fact that 
he had not been shown to commit any overt 
acts or to affiliate himself with Communist 
organizations.” 

DELEGATE TO RUSSIA 

Last September 4, No. 5 was interviewed 
and he “stated that he would prefer a Com- 
munist regime in China to their present form 
of government although his views may be 
contrary to the State Department’s policy.” 
He admitted association with several organ- 
izations said to be Communist fronts. He is 
still on the pay roll as far as is known, 

Case No. 9 “is also a case of a questionable 
security risk.” 

The State Department was in the middle 
of a word war over the future of Italy last 
September when No. 9 was sent to Milan as 
a Foreign Service reserve officer under the in- 
formation and cultural program. Italy is to- 
day holding an election which pits the United 
States democratic system against the Russian 
totalitarian system. 

No. 9 was a member of the trade unions 
delegation to Russia in 1927. AFL President 
William Green repudiated that delegation as 
communistic. 

No. 9 was a sponsor of the New Theatre 
Guild, a Communist front; he is listed as a 
member of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, another alleged front; he is reported 
a member of the League of American Writers 
which was created in 1935 at the Congress of 
American Revolutionary Writers and is on At- 
torhey General Tom Clark’s list of subversive 
organizations; he is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society for Cultural Relations in Russia, 
a predecessor of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, and he belonged 
to the Chicago branch of the North American 
Committee to aid the Spanish Democracy, a 
front to aid the Communist Loyalist govern- 
ment in Spain. 

He has written books and articles showing 
Russia in “a very favorable light.” He “rev- 
olutionized the educational system” in a 
small town while a superintendent of schools, 


LISTED AS RED 


He is reported “to have introduced a Rus- 
sian primer in the school after having visited 
Russia in 1927.” 

The records in the industrial detail, Chi- 
cago police department, listed him as a Com- 
munist in 1930. 

The Roman Catholic Church objected to 
his assignment to educational duties in Italy. 
A Foreign Service inspector notified the State 
Department that No. 9 “is a pedantic, tedicus, 
conceited, impractical, pompous man who 
would enjoy the pleasures of the right, but 
popularity with the left.” 

The Central Security and Intelligence 
Agency reported in 1946 that “investigation 
disclosed evidence of a material nature tend- 
ing to affect adversely No. 9's reputation, 
ideologies, and his loyalty to the Government 
of the United States and its institutions.” 

During Appropriations Committee hearings, 
Robinson, Director of the Office of Controls, 
was esked if No. 9 is still in the employ of 
the State Department. He replied: 

“Yes, sir. It is awfully easy to damn a 
man on the basis of that kind of statement 
when it has not been examined. * * * 
You have to make reasonably sure in your 
own conscience that somebody is not getting 
a dirty deal.” 

Robinson's department recommended that 
nothing be done because “The available in- 
formation is not sufficient to regard the sub- 
ject as a security risk.” 





The Italian Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, from the New 
York Times of April 21, 1948: 


ABROAD—First Mayor VIcToRY OF MARSHALL 
Pitan Is Won IN ITALY 


(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 


The largest vote ever polled in a free elec- 
tion—about 94 percent of the electorate— 
decided the fate of democracy in Italy. In 
weighing the reasons for a victory that sur- 
passed the expectations of the most opti- 
mistic democratic leaders, this should be put 
first. It inspires more optimism than any 
of the other reasons because it proves that 
communism can conquer only by default or 
force. It has never won and never will win 
when the whole people consciously exercises 
a choice. The moral is that the world men- 
ace is not communism but the indifference 
or defeatism of democrats. The Communist 
Party is, or was, larger in Italy than any- 
where, but it is always a minority, running 
on outside power, and a minority cannot 
prevail where the majority is alert, resolute, 
and free. 

Why the Italian people turned out in force 
is another question. Many motives and 
various influences drew them to the polls, At 
least two-thirds of the population, according 
to the lateSt reports, voted for their religion, 
for the United States, for American aid, for 
Trieste, for the right to vote again. Voting 
itself, choosing among many parties, is in 
itself a little intoxicating to people who had 
no choice for so many years. 


PEOPLE COUNT 


A remarkable feature of the remarkable 
campaign was the ponderous silence at most 
of the enormous outdoor meetings. One felt 
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in the listening crowds the sense of historic 
responsibility to which Italians readily re- 
spond. Perhaps nothing swayed the voters 
more than the belief that they were im- 
portant. There is a moral in this, too; in 
a world where the individual has been made 
to feel helpless either by dictatorships or the 
magnitude of events, convincing people that 
they count is the best way to make them 
count. 

The Pope was a powerful influence. Quite 
aside from his personal prestige, Italians 
would hate to see Rome diminished by losing 
its place as seat of the Holy See and center of 
Christendom. When the chances of Commu- 
nist victory seemed high, Pius XII was re- 
solved, he declared, to stay whatever hap- 
pened. “We can only die,” he said, “and for 
me that would be a release.” But an inde- 
pendent church under a Communist regime 
would be impossible in the long run, and this 
consideration affected even anticlericals. 
There is no question that the religious issue 
Played a decisive part in the outcome, espe- 
cially in the villages, where the Communists 
counted on making dramatic gains. The vil- 
lage priest was pitted against the Communist 
boss, and while the parish was not so expertly 
organized and had no such material induce- 
ments to offer, it proved the effective counter 
to the Communist cell. 


AID FROM AMERICA 


American aid was an enormous factor. If 
any Italian did not know where his daily 
bread was coming from, it was not the fault 
of Ambassador James C. Dunn. A career 
diplomat hitherto regarded as a stickler for 
protocol, Mr. Dunn broke all precedents by 
going up and down the country publicizing 
and dramatizing the arrival of American sup- 
plies. These ships, unloaded at every possi- 
ble port, do more than anything to point the 
contrast between what America does and 
what Russia says. It is hard to beat some- 
thing with nothing, es Mr. Togliatti must 
have reflected as he sputtered against Mr. 
Dunn during a campaign that went far to 
wreck his thesis that if the party promised 
enough, threatened enough, worked hard 
enough, and made the most of made-to- 
order conditions in a country as pcor as 
Italy, it could win by political agitation. 

De Gasperi and his government made an 
effective appeal. They produced an impres- 
sion of firmness, moderation, and honesty. 
The Trieste proposal changed many votes, 
but not so many as the flood of letters from 
Italian-Americans to their relatives and 
friends in Italy. Probably no single factor 
weighted the scales as heavily as this. Whole 
villages read these letters. They were dis- 
cussed in the cafes. They were the wit- 
nesses that a confused and groping people 
believed. There is something very moving 
in the way these immigrants of yesterday 
rese to the opportunity of testifying for 
America and American intentions. In an 
hour of test, this is the best gage of the 
strength of the great union we have made 
out of the peoples of Europe. 

All these influences merely emphasized the 
basic issue of the campaign. The Italian - 
majority voted for freedom. They voted to 
be independent, to be themselves. They 
voted in response to the profound urge that 
moves all peoples who have known what it 
means to have liberty and what it means to 
lose it. Giuseppe Saragat, leader of the anti- 
Communist Socialists whose gains indicate 
that the Popular Front is broken, says that 
the election marks the rebirth of democracy 


in Europe. 

This election is the first great political 
victory of the Marshall plan. The effect in 
Europe should be to spur the efforts and 


renew the confidence of the western nations, 
There is little chance now that the Com- 


munists can come to power in Italy, even 
by a coup. The oppesing forces are fortified 
by a fresh infusion of courage and faith in 
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themselves. And that is a good omen for 
other countries. It means that the balance 
is tilted everywhere. 

The effect in the United States should 
be to confirm our policy of backing recovery 
and make Congress and the people more than 
ever convinced that if we use every political, 
economic, and moral weapon we have, we 
can win the greatest political battle of all 
time without a shooting war. 





Scrap-lron Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the European recovery pro- 
gram plans to take 1,600,000 metric tons 
of scrap iron out of western Germany. 
Of this 1,320,000 tons will go to the par- 
ticipating countries in Europe, while only 
280,000 tons will be sent to this country. 

My colleagues in the House will cer- 
tainly agree to my observation that this 
hardly seems to be a fair distribution, 
when one realizes the tremendous de- 
mands which the whole European recov- 
ery program will make on our own steel 
production. 

Also, the March 1948 report of the 
official United States industry-Govern- 
ment scrap iron and steel mission to Ger- 
many has just warned us that we need 
an energetic American scap-iron export 
policy in Germany to sustain the con- 
tinued top production in this country. 
I, therefore, suggest that this problem be 
reexamined both by the administration 
and by the new Administrator of the Eu- 
ropean recovery program. 





Dr. Edward U. Condon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following three articles 
which I referred to in my remarks today: 


APRIL 12, 1948. 
Hon. CHarLeEs A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of April 9, 1948, in which you 
ask whether this Department desires to ex- 
press any views with respect to House Reso- 
lution 522. 

The resolution would direct the Secretary 
of Commerce to transmit to the House “the 
full text of a letter dated May 15, 1947, writ- 
ten by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and addressed 
to W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, relating to Dr. Edward U. Condon.” 

The Secretary of Commecxce has previously 
declined to make available to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities the 


contents of confidential files relating to the 
loyalty investigation conducted by that De- 
partment with regard to Dr. Condon. This 
refusal was in keeping with the well-estab- 
lished principle that it is in the public in- 
terest to maintain on a confidential basis 
reports rendered by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other investigative agen- 
cies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The right of the Executive to maintain 
such reports on a confidential basis has long 
been recognized as his constitutional pre- 
rogative. The sound considerations of pol- 
icy which support the assertion of this pre- 
rogative have been well stated many times. 
There is attached hereto a copy of an opin- 
ion rendered by Attorney General Jackson 
on April 30, 1941, addressed to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
In that opinion, Attorney General Jackson 
took the position, with the approval and at 
the direction of the President, that records 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
confidential documents of the executive 
branch and that congressional or public 
access to such records would not be in the 
public interest. The opinion points out that 
this view accords with the conclusion reached 
by a line of predecessors in the office of the 
Attorney General and with the position 
taken by the President from time to time 
since Washington’s administration. It fur- 
ther points out that exercise of this discre- 
tion in the executive branch has been upheld 
and respected by the judiciary. For the 
sound reasons which support this position, 
taken by the executive branch since the 
founding of the Republic, I refer you par- 
ticularly to pages 2 and 3 of Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson's opinion. Pursuant to this 
well-established policy, the President on 
March 13, 1948, directed all officers and em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain in confidence all re- 
ports, records, and files relative to the loy- 
alty of employees, including the reports of 
such investigative agencies as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Compliance with House Resolution 522 
would require a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, the Secretary of Commerce, tuo vio- 
late the President's directive in this regard. 
If there is anything well established under 
our tripartite system of government, it is 
that members of the President’s Cabinet, 
although appointed by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, are responsible 
to the President (Myers v. United States, 272 
U. S. 52). Agreement by the House to the 
resolution would, therefore, raise serious 
questions of a constitutional nature. The 
resolution would constitute iegislative in- 
terference with an important executive 
function of the President, namely, the super- 
vision of those officers of the Government 
who are responsible to him. As stated by 
William Howard Taft in his book, Our Chief 
Magistrate and His Powers, 1916, at page 
129: 

“The President is rec1ired by the Consti- 
tution from time to time to give to Congress 
information on the state of the Union, and 
to recommend for its consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient, but this does not enable Con- 
gress or either House of Congress to elicit 
from him confidential information which he 
has acquired for the purpose of enabling 
him to discharge his constitutional duties, 
if he does not deem the disclosure of such 
information mrudent or in the _ public 
interest.” 

There is attached hereto a memorandum 
which points to the provisions in the Con- 
stitution and to the Supreme Court deci- 
sions which bear upon this subject and 
which reveals the unconstitutionality of the 
proposal embodied in House Resolution 622. 

A brief reference to historical precedents 
relating to resolutions similar to House 
Resolution 522 will be helpful. In January 
1807 the House of Representatives passed a 
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resolution that the President of the United 
States be requested to lay before the House 
information in his possession, except such 
as he may deem should not be disclosed in 
the public interest, touching any illega) 
combination of private individuals against 
the peace and safety of the Union. The 
Burr conspiracy was then stirring the coun. 
try. Jefferson had made it the subject of 
special message to the Congress. Jefferson's 
reply to the resolution was in the form of 
a@ message to’the House and Senate wherein 
he pointed out that he had received a mass 
of data, most of which had been obtaineq 
without the sanction of an oath so as to 
constitute formal and legal evidence, which 
he could not, without divulging private con- 
ficences and exposing names furnished con- 
fidentially to the Government, divulge to 
the House. (Richardson, Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, volume 1, page 412, 
January 22, 1807.) 

Similarly, in 1843, a resolution of the House 
of Representatives called upon the Secretary 
of War to communicate to the House the 
reports made to the War Department pb 
Lieutenant Colonel Hitchcock relative to t 
affairs of the Cherokee Indians, together with 
all information communicated by him co&- 
cerning the frauds which he had been 
charged to investigate. The Secretary of 
War advised the House that he could not 
communicate information which Colonel 
Hitchcock had obtained in confidence, be- 
cause it would be grossly unjust to the per- 
sons who had given the information. The 
House, however, claimed the right to demand 
from the Executive and heads of departments 
such information as may be in their posses- 
sion relating to subjects of deliberations of 
the House. President Tyler, in a message 
dated January 31, 1843, said in part: 

“And although information comes through 
a proper channel to an executive officer, it 
may often be of a character to forbid its 
being made public. The officer charged with 
a confidential inquiry, and who reports its 
result under the pledge of confidence which 
his appointment implies, ought not to be 
exposed individually to the resentment of 
those whose conduct may be impugned by 
the information he collects. , The knowledge 
that such is to be the consequence will in- 
evitably prevent the performance of duties 
of that character, and thus the Government 
will be deprived of an important means of 
investigating the conduct of its agents.” 
(Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol. 4, pp. 221-223.) 

The reports of Colonel Hitchcock concern- 
ing the delegates of the Cherokee Nation 
were not communicated by President Tyler 
to the House. The reasons given by the 
President for the failure to send the papers 
and documents referred to were that sugges- 
tions, anticipated projects, views dealing 
with the personal character of persons, would 
not be of aid to Congress in legislation, and 
their publication would be unfair and un- 
just to a Federal official and inconsistent 
with the public interest. 

Our first President, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, cautioned against the dangers result- 
ing from the encroachment by one branch 
of the Government upon the other. He 
wrote: 

“It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism.” (Richardson, Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. I, 
p. 219.) 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
this Department recommends that House 
Resolution 522 be not favorably reported. 
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The Department of Justice has not had 
the opportunity to submit this report to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON Forp, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General, 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
POSITION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
REGARDING INVESTIGATIVE REPORTS 


It is the position of the Department of Jus- 
tice, restated now with the approval and 
at the direction of the President, that all 
investigative reports are confidential docu- 
ments of the executive department and that 
congressional or public access thereto would 
not be in the public interest, 


This accords with the conclusions reached by 
a long line of predecessors in the office of 
Attorney General and with the position 
taken by the President from time to time 
since Washington’s administration; and 
this discretion in the executive branch has 
been upheld and respected by the judiciary. 

Apri 30, 1941. 

Hon. CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

My Dear Mr. Vinson: I have your letter 
of April 23, requesting that your committee 
be furnished with all Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reports since June 1939, together 
with all future reports, memoranda, and cor- 
respondence of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, or the Department of Justice, in con- 
nection with investigations made by the 
Department of Justice arising out of strikes, 
subversive activities in connection with labor 
disputes, or labor disturbances of any kind 
in industrial establishments which have naval 
contracts, either as prime contractors or sub- 
contractors. 

Your request to be furnished reports of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is one 
of the many made by congressional commit- 
tees. I have on my desk at this time two 
other such requests for access to Federal 
Bureau of Investigation files. e number 
of these requests would alone make compli- 
ance impracticable, particularly where the 
requests are of so comprehensive a character 
as those contained in your letter. In view of 
the increasing frequency of these requests, I 
desire to restate our policy at some length, 
together with the reasons which require it. 

It is the position of this Department, re- 
stated now with the approval of and at the 
direction of the President, that all investiga- 
tive reports are confidential documents of the 
executive department of the Government, to 
aid in the duty laid upon the President by 
th» Constitution to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and that congres- 
sional or public access to them would not be 
in the public interest. 

Disclosure of the reports could not do 
otherwise than seriously prejudice law en- 
forcement. Counsel for a defendant or pros- 
pective defendant, could have no greater help 
than to know how much or how little infor- 
mation the Government has, and what wit- 
nesses or sources of information it can rely 
upon. This is exactly what these reports are 


intended to contain. 


Disclosure of the reports at this particu- 
lar time would also prejudice the national 
defense and be of aid and comfort to the 
very subversive elements against which you 
wish to protect the country. For this rea- 
son we have made extraordinary efforts to 
see that the results of counterespionage ac- 
tivities and intelligence activities of this De- 
partment involving those elements are kept 
within the fewest possible hands. A cata- 
log of persons under investigation or sus- 
picion, and what we know about them, would 
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be of inestimable service to foreign agencies; 
and information which could be so used can- 
not be too closely guarded. 

Moreover, disclosure of the reports would 
be of serious prejudice to the future useful- 
ness of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
As you probably know, much of this informa- 
tion is given in confidence and can only be 
obtained upon pledge not to disclose its 
sources. A disclosure of the sources would 
embarrass informants—sometimes in their 
employment, sometimes in their social re- 
lations, and in extreme cases might even en- 
danger their lives. We regard the keeping 
of faith with confidential informants as an 
indispensable condition of future efficiency. 

Disclosure of information contained in 
the reports might also be the grossest kind 
of injustice to innocent individuals. In- 
vestigative reports include leads and suspi- 
cions, and sometimes even the statements 
of malicious or misinformed people. Even 
though later end more complete reports ex- 
onerate the individuals, the use of particu- 
lar or selected reports might constitute the 
grossest injustice, and we all know that a 
correction never catches up with an accusa- 
tion. 

In concluding that the public intercst does 
not permit general access to Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reports for information by 
the many congressional committees who from 
time to time ask it, I am following the con- 
clusions reached by a long line of distin- 
guished predecessors in this office who have 
uniformly taken the same view. Examples 
of this are to be found in the following let- 
ters, among others: 

Letter of Attorney General Knox to the 
Speaker of the House, dated April 27, 1904, 
declining to comply with a resolution of the 
House requesting the Attorney General to 
furnish the House with all papers and docu- 
ments and other information concerning 
the investigation of the Northern Securities 
case. 

Letter of Attorney General Bonaparte to 
the Speaker of the House, dated April 13, 
1908, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the House requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to furnish to the House information con- 
cerning the investigation of certain corpora- 
tions engaged in the manuafacture of wood 
pulp or print paper. 

Letter of Attorney General Wickersham to 
the Speaker of the House, dated March 18, 
1912, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the House directing the Attorney General 
to furnish to the House information concern- 
ing an investigation of the smelter trust. 

Letter of Attorney General McReynolds to 
the secretary to the President, dated August 
28, 1914, stating that it would be incom- 
patible with the public interest to send to 
the Senate, in response to its resolution, re- 
ports made to the Attorney General by his 
associates regarding violations of law by the 
Standard Oil Co. 

Letter of Attorney General Gregory to the 
President of the Senate, dated February 23, 
1915, declining to comply with a resolution of 
the Senate requesting the Attorney General 
to report to the Senate his findings and 
conclusions in the investigation of the smelt- 
ing industry. 

Letter of Attorney General Sargent to the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
dated June 8, 1926, declining to comply with 
his request to turn over to the committee all 
papers in the files of the Department relat- 
ing to the merger of certain oil companies. 

In taking this position my predecessors in 
this office have followed eminent examples, 

Since the beginning of the Government, 
the executive branch has from time to time 
been confronted with the unpleasant duty 
of declining to furnish to the Congress and 
to the courts information which it has ac- 
quired and which is necessary to it in the ad- 
ministration of statutes. As early as 1795, 
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the House of Representatives requested Pres- 
ident Washington to lay before the House a 
copy of the instructions to ministers of the 
United States who negotiated a treaty with 
Great Britain, together with the correspond- 
ence and other documents relating to that 
treaty. In declining to comply with the re- 
quest, President Washington said: 

“e * * as it is essential to the due ad- 
ministration of the Government that the 
boundaries fixed by the Constitution between 
the different departments should be pre- 
served, a just regard to the Constitution and 
to the duty of my office * * * forbids a 
compliance with your request.” (See Rich- 
ardson, Messayes and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, vol. 1, pp. 194, 196.) 

In 1825, the House of Representatives re- 
quested President Monroe to transmit certain 
documents relating to the conduct of the 
Officers of the Navy of the United States on 
the Pacific Ocean, and of other public agents 
in South America. In his reply, President 
Monroe refused to comply with the request, 
stating that to do so might subject indi- 
viduals to unjust criticism; that the indi- 
viduals involved should not be censured 
without just cause, which could not be ascer- 
tained until after a thorough and impartial 
investigation of their conduct; and that 
under those circumstances it was thought 
that communication of the documents would 
not comport with the public interest nor with 
what was due to the parties concerned. (See 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Pres- 
idents, vol. 2, p. 278.) 

In 1833, the Senate requested President 
Jackson to communicate to that body a copy 
of a paper purporting to have been read by 
him to the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, dated September 18, 1833, relating to 
the removal of the deposits of the public 
money from the Bank of the United States. 
President Jackson declined. (See Richard- 
son, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
vol. 3, p. 36.) 

In 1835, the Senate passed a resolution re- 
questing President Jackson to communicate 
copies of the charges, if any, which might 
have been made to him against the official 
conduct of Gideon Fitz, late surveyor general 
south of the State of Tennessee, which 
caused his removal from office. In reply Pres- 
ident Jackson again declined tocomply. (See 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol. 3, pp. 132, 133.) 

This discretion in the executive branch 
has been upheld and respected by the judi- 
ciary. The courts have repeatedly held that 
they will not and cannot require the Execu- 
tive to produce such papers when in the 
opinion of the Executive their production is 
contrary to the public interest. The courts 
have also held that the question whether 
the production of the papers would be 
against the public interest is one for the 
Executive and not for the courts to determine. 
Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 169); 
Totten v. United States (92 U. S. 105); Kil- 
bourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168, 190); 
Vogel v. Grauz (110 U. 8. 311); In re Quarles 
and Butler (158 U. S. 5682); Boske v. Comin- 
gore (177 U. S. 459); In re Huttman (70 Fed. 
699); In re Lamberton (124 Fed. 446); In re 
Valecia Condensed Milk Co. (240 Fed..310); 
Elrod v. Moss (278 Fed. 123); Arnstein v. 
United States (2935 Fed. 946); Gray v. Pent- 
land (2 Sergeant & Rawle’s (Pa.), 23, 28); 
Thompson v. German Valley R. Co. (22 N. J. 
Equity 111); Worthington v. Scribner (109 
Mass. 487); Appeal of Hartranft (85 Pa. 433, 
445; 2 Burr trials, 533-536; see also 25 Op. 
A. G. 326). 

In Kilbourn v. Thompson, supra, the court 
said: 

“It is believed to be one of the chief merits 
of the American system of written constitu- 
tional law, that all the powers intrusted to 
government, whether State or National, are 
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divided into the three grand departments, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial. That the functions appropriate to each 
of these branches of government shall be 
vested in a separate body of public servants, 
and that the perfection of the system re- 
quires that the lines which separate and di- 
vide these departments shall be broadly and 
clearly defined. It is also essential to the 
successful working of this system that the 
persons intrusted with power in any one of 
these branches shall not be permitted to en- 
croach upon the powers confided to the 
others, but that each shall by the law of its 
creation be limited to the exercise of the 
powers appropriate to its own department 
and no other.” 

In Appeal of Hartranft, supra, the court 
said: 

“* * * We had better at the outstart 
recognize the fact, that the executive depart- 
ment is a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, with power to judge what should or 
should not be done, within its own depart- 
ment, and what of its own doings and com- 
munications should or should not be kept 
secret, and that with it, in the exercise of 
these constitutional powers, the courts have 
no more right to interfere, than has the 
executive, under like conditions, to inter- 
fere with the courts.” 

The information here involved was col- 
lected, and is chiefly valuable, for use by the 
executive branch of the Government in the 
execution of the laws. It can be of little, if 
any, value in connection with the framing cf 
legislation or the performance of any other 
constitutional duty of the Congress. We 
do not undertake to investigate strikes as to 
their justification or the lack of it, but con- 
fine investigation to alleged violations of 
law, including of course violation of statutes 
designed to suppress subversive activity, and 
to general intelligence to guide executive 
policy. Certainly, the evil which would nec- 
essarily flow from its untimely publication 
would far outweigh any possible good. 

I am not unmindful of your conditional 
suggestion that your counsel will keep this 
information “inviolate until such time as 
the committee determines its disposition.” 
I have no doubt that this pledge would be 
kept and that you would weigh every con- 
sideration before making any matter public. 
Unfortunately, however, a policy cannot be 
made anew because of personal confidence 
of the Attorney General in the integrity and 
good faith of a particular committee chair- 
man. We cannot be put in the position of 
discriminating between committees or of at- 
tempting to judge between them, and their 
individual members, each of whom has access 
to information once placed in the hands of 
the committee. 

Of course, where the public interest has 
seemed to justify it, information as to par- 
ticular situations has been supplied to con- 
gressional committees by me and by former 
Attorneys General. For example, I have 
taken the position that committees called 
upon to pass on the confirmation of persons 
recommended for appointment by the At- 
torney General would be afforded confiden- 
tial access to any information that we have, 
because no candidate’s name is submitted 
without his knowledge and the Department 
does not intend to submit the name of any 
person whose entire history will not stand 
light. By way of further illustration, I may 
mention that pertinent information would 
be supplied in impeachment proceedings, 
usually instituted at the suggestion of the 
Department and for the good of the admin- 
istration of justice. 

It is for the reasons given that I feel it 
my duty to decline your request, believing 
that in them you will find justification for 
my refusal. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT H. JACKSON. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS TO HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 522 

The constitutional objections to House 
Resolution 522 may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

I. CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 

The Constitution provides: “The Executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States.” (Art. 2, sec. 1, clause 1.) 

Before entering on the “execution of his 
Office,” the President must take an oath: 
“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States”; (art. 2, 
sec. 1, clause 7) and the President is also re- 
quired to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” (Art. 2, sec. 3.) 

While the Constitution does not mention 
the words “Cabinet officer” or “Cabinet mem- 
ber,” it does provide that the President may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal officer of each of the executive depart- 
ments, and the President is also given power, 
with the Senate’s consent, to appoint the 
heads of departments. (Art. 2, sec. 2, clause 
2.) 

From 1789 until 1913, there were estab- 
lished 10 executive departments, all of which 
partake of one uniform system and func- 
tion, to enable the President to perform his 
duties under the Constitution as the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Nation. The pres- 
ent attempt by Congress to interfere with 
the President’s executive function is not new. 
Attorney General Mitchell, in an opinion to 
President Hoover, dated January 24, 1933, 
wrote: 

“Attempting to have committees of Con- 
gress approve executive acts, or execute ad- 
ministrative functions, or participate in the 
execution of laws is not a new idea. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion it would enable 
Congress, through committees or persons se- 
lected by it, gradually to take over all execu- 
tive functions or at least exercise a veto 
power upon executive action, not by legis- 
lation withdrawing authority, but by the ac- 
tion of committees, or of either House acting 
separately from the other.” (37 Op. A. G. 
62.) 

II, COURT DECISIONS 


The rule of law which governs the exercise 
of the President’s power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to control the acts of the heads of de- 
partments, was stated by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 187, 
143, 144 (1803) ), as follows: 

“By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and is 
accountable only to his country in his po- 
litical character and to his own conscience. 
To aid him in the performance of these 
duties, he is authorized to’appoint certain 
officers, who act by his authority and in con- 
formity with his orders. In such cases their 
acts are his acts; and whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the manner in which Exec- 
utive discretion may be used, still there 
exists, and can exist, no power to control that 
discretion. The subjects are political; they 
respect the Nation, not individual rights, and, 
being entrusted to the Executive, the decision 
of the Executive is conclusive” (p. 164). 

The assertion has also been made that since 
Congress created the executive departments 
they necessarily have the power to compel 
the heads of those departments to obey its 
commands, rather than the President's 
wishes. Chief Justice Taft answered that 
contention as follows: 

“But it is contended that executive officers 
appointed by the President, with the consent 
of the Senate, are bound by the statutory law 
and are not his servants to do his will, and 
that his obligation to care for the faithful 





























































































execution of the laws does not authorize him 
to treat them as such. The degree of guid- 
ance in the discharge of their duties that the 
President may exercise over executive officers 
varies with the character of their service as 
prescribed in the law under which they act, 
The highest and most important duties which 
his subordinates perform are those in which 
they act for him. In such cases they are 
exercising not their own but his discretion. 
This field is a very large one. It is sometimes 
described as political. Kendall v. United 
States, 12 Peters, 524 at p. 610. Each head of 
a department is, and must be, the President's 
alter ego in the matters of that department 
where the President is required by law to 
exercise authority” (Myers v. United States, 
(272 U. S. 52, 132-133) ). 

After citing instances of executive dealings 
with foreign governments and with domestic 
problems, Chief Justice Taft stated: 

“In all such cases, the discretion to be 
exercised is that of the President in deter- 
mining the national public interest and in 
directing the action to be taken by his execu- 
tive subordinates to protect it. In this field 
his Cabinet officers must do his will. He 
must place in each member of his official 
family, and his chief executive subordinates, 
implicit faith * * *, 

“The duties of the heads of departments 
and bureaus in which the discretion of the 
President is exercised and which we have de- 
scribed, are the most important in the whole 
field of executive action of the Government” 
(p. 134). 

Finally, in Humphrey’s Executor y. United 
States (295 U.S, 602), the Court stated: 

“The fundamental necessity of maintain- 
ing each of the three general departments of 
government entirely free from the control or 
coercive influence, direct or indirect, of either 
of the others, has often been stressed and is 
hardly open to serious question. So much is 
implied in the very fact of the separation of 
the powers of these departments by the Con- 
stitution; and in the rule which recognizes 
their essential coequality. The sound appli- 
cation of a principle that makes one master 
in his own house precludes him from impos- 
ing his control in the house of another who 
is master there” (pp. 629-630). 

In McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. S. 135 
(1926)) the principal question before the 
Court was whether the Senate had the power, 
through its own process, to compel a private 
individual to appear before one of its com- 
mittees, in order that he might give testi- 
mony needed to enable the Senate efficiently 
to exercise a legislative function belonging 
to it under the Constitution. 

After reviewing the legislative practice be- 
ginning with an investigation by the House 
of Representatives in 1792, the statutes relat- 
ing to the compulsion of the testimony of 
private persons, and the court decisions, the 
Court thus stated its conclusion: 

“So, when their practice [referring to both 
Houses of Congress] in the matter is ap- 
praised according to the circumstances in 
which it was begun and to those in which 
it has been continued, it falls nothing short 
of a practical construction, long continued, 
of the constitutional provisions respecting 
their powers, and therefore should be taken 
as fixing the meaning of those provisions, if 
otherwise doubtful” (p. 174). 

The heart of the case, and the reason for 
the Court’s finding that there was a legisla- 
tive power to summon private persons for 
inquiry, was because of a practice, long con- 
tinued, of summoning private persons before 
the Houses of Congress to give testimony and 
to produce papers. 

Applying the principle of the Daugherty 
case to the long-continued practice by the 
executive branch to withhold confidential 








papers from Congress and its committees, we 
nd: 

" 1. Ever since 1796 the executive branch has 
asserted the right to say “No” to the Houses 
of Congress when they have requested con- 
fidential papers which the President or the 
heads of departments felt obliged to with- 
hold in the public interest.* 

2. Beginning with the denial by a court, in 
a criminal trial, of a subpena for the produc- 
tion of a letter by President Adams in 1800, 
the courts have uniformly held that they will 
not compel a President or head of depart- 
ment to give testimony or to produce papers 
which, in his judgment, required secrecy.’ 

3. More significant still is the fact that 
never in our entire history has either House 
taken any steps to enforce requests for the 
production of testimony or documents which 
have been refused by the executive branch, 
In the two famous debates on this subject, 
in the Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations, it was admitted that it was 
useless to pass resolutions aimed at forcing 
compliance by the Executive with congres- 
sional requests for papers and documents 
when the Executive could ignore such reso- 
lutions.‘ 

It appears clear, therefore, that we have, 
in the words of the Supreme Court in the 
Deugherty case, “a practical construction, 
long continued, of the constitutional provi- 
sions respecting their power, by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches.”® The long- 
continued practice of the e::ecutive branch to 
withhold confidential papers, in the na- 
tional public interest, from the legislative 
branch, and the passage of no law by Con- 
gress to change that practice argue persua- 
sively for the possession of such a power, 
under the Constitution by the Executive. It 
; not likely that the United States Supreme 
Court will lightly ignore more than 150 years 

f legislative acquiescence in the assertion 
of that power. 

Our conclusion is fortified by the views of 
William Howard Taft, who wrote, following 
his retirement from the Presidency and prior 
to his appointment as Chief Justice: 

“There is in the scope of the jurisdiction 
of both the Executive and Congress a wide 
field of action in which individual rights are 
not affected in such a way that they can be 
asserted and vindicated in a court. In this 
field, the construction of the power of each 
branch and its limitations must be left to 
itself and the political determination of the 
people who are the ultimate sovereign assert- 
ing themselves at the polls. Precedents from 
previous administrations and from previous 
Congresses create a historical construction 
of the extent and limitations of their re- 
spective powers, aided by the discussions 
arising in a conflict of jurisdictions between 
them.” ¢ 

Referring to the Daugherty case, the Su- 
preme Court, in Sinclair v. United States (279 
U. S. 263), stated: 

“And that case shows that, while the power 
of inquiry is an essential and appropriate 
auxiliary to the legislative function, it must 
be exerted with due regard for the rights of 
witnesses, and that a witness rightfully may 
refuse to answer where the bounds of the 
power are exceeded or where the questions 
asked are not pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry. 





‘William Howard Taft, Our Chief Magis- 
trate and His Powers (1916), p. 129; Binkley, 
President'and Congress (1947), pp. 44, 167; 
Finley and Sanderson, The American Execu- 
tive and Executive Methods, pp. 199 ff. 

* Trial of Thomas Cooper, Wharton’s State 
Trials (1800), p. 667, 

‘Marbury v. Madison, supra, p. 2 of this 
memorandum. 
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°273 U. S. 174. 

“Taft, Chief Magistrate (1916), pp. 1-2. 
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“It has always been recognized in this 
country, and it is well to remember, that few 
if any of the rights of the people guarded 
by fundamental law are of greater impor- 
tance to their happiness and safety than the 
right to be exempt from all unauthorized, 
arbitrary, or unreasonable inquiries and dis- 
closures in respect of their personal and pri- 
vate affairs. In order to illustrate the pur- 
pose of the courts well to uphold the right 
of privacy, we quote from some of their deci- 
sions” (pp. 291-292). 

Both the Daugherty and Sinclair cases 
dealt with private individuals who had re- 
fused to testify before Senate committees. 
We have noted the statement of the Supreme 
Court that there are bounds of power which 
Congress and its committees may not ex- 
ceed in questioning private persons, whose 
rights are guarded “by fundamental law.’ 
The rights of the executive branch would 
seem to be guarded by the same fundamental 
law, the Constitution, which declares the 
executive branch to be independent of the 
other two branches, and gives it the right 
to resist unbounded assertions of inquiry. 
If, in the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
private witnesses may rightfully refuse to 
answer, the President and heads of depart- 
ments have their rights not to answer in- 
quiries requiring disclosure of confidential 
information, which they have asserted al- 
most from the beginnings of our Govern- 
ment. 


Ill. ACTION OF THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


The foregoing decisions of the Supreme 
Court, which declare that the decision of 
the Executive is conclusive in matters in- 
volving the exercise of political and Ex- 
ecutive discretion, have been acted upon by 
the House of Representatives. Thus, in 1879, 
during the administration of President 
Hayes, the House Judiciary Committee had 
to deal with the failure of George F. Seward, 
Consul General of the United States in China, 
to testify before the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the State Department. 
Seward had failed to produce records, pur- 
suant to a subpena. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee report stated that Seward was not 
in contempt for the following reason: 

“And whenever the President has re- 
turned (as sometimes he has) that, in his 
judgment, it was not consistent with the 
public interest to give the House such in- 
formation, no further proceedings have ever 
been taken to compel the production of 
such information. Indeed, upon principle, 
it would seem that this must be so. The 
Executive is as independent of either House 
of Congress as either House of Congress is 
independent of him, and they cannot call 
for the records of his action or the action 
of his officers against his consent, any more 
than he can call for any of the journals and 
records of the House or Senate” (Rept. No. 
141, p. 3, 45th Cong., 3d sess.). 

The report concluded by boiling the issue 
down to this narrow point: Who is the best 
judge, in a close case, of the propriety of 
divulging to any committee of the House 
“state secrets?” Is it the House or is it the 
President? We quote from the report: 

“Somebody must judge upon this point. 
It clearly cannot be the House or its com- 
mittee, because they cannot know the im- 
portance of having the doings of the execu- 
tive department kept secret. The head of 
the executive department, therefore, must 
be the judge in such case and decide it upon 
his own responsibility to the people, and to 
the House, upon a case of impeachment 
brought against him for so doing, if his acts 
are causeless, malicious, willfuly wrong, or 
to the detriment of the public interests” 
(Rept. No, 141, pp. 3-4, 45th Cong., 3d sess.), 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


In the light of the foregoing, the resolu- 
tion appears to constitute an unconstitu- 
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tional encroachment by the legislative 
branch upon the executive branch. 





The Committee on Un-American 
Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave I am inserting in the REcorD a 
sober and convincing statement regard- 
ing the procedures of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

In this statement 45 teachers in 27 
American law schools in all sections of 
the country, including 38 professors and 
seven deans, have requested the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Tuomas], 
the chairman of the committee, to avoid 
proceedings “tending to undermine or 
destroy our free institutions.” 

The announced hearings at which Dr. 
Edward U. Condon, Chief of the Bureau 
of Standards, was to have had an op- 
portunity to appear publicly to answer 
charges made against his discretion and 
loyalty, was the occasion for the issu- 
ance of the statement. 

Unfortunately, the hearings were post- 
poned. 

However, the suggestions and the 
criticisms offered by the law teachers 
are valid still, and if anything more 
valid and pertinent to the committee 
procedures today. 

UNIQUENESS OF COMMITTEE SUGGESTED 


I have read the statement with unusual 
interest and approbation because the 
uniqueness of this committee under the 
mandate of the rule, a point I have 
stressed before to this House, is accented, 
and because concrete suggestions as to 
improvement of the committee proce- 
dures are made which largely coincide 
with what I have myself suggested. 

The professors condemned proclama- 
tions of guilt before hearings have been 
afforded the accused. They pointed out 
that a hearing which occurs after the 
conclusions have already been stated 
may degenerate into a mere effort to 
sustain the findings and thus lose its 
basic value as a means of learning the 
facts. 

Suggested as necessary safeguards 
were six proposals providing the accused 
the rights fully to receive and answer 
charges, call witnesses, have the aid and 
advice of counsel, be permitted cross- 
examination of witnesses making derog- 
atory statements, and have the case de- 
termined only on the basis of the ma- 
terial presented at the hearing. 

The dignified examination of the 
methods heretofore followed by the com- 
mittee supports the fears of those of us 
who have felt that the dignity of the 
House has been endangered on many 
occasions. The signers of this state- 


ment cannot be easily impunged on po- 
litical grounds; their opinion must carry 
weight with all of us. 
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The full text of the statements and a 
list of names of the signers follows: 


Aprit 15, 1948. 
Hon. J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THomas: We who address this 
letter to you are teachers in American law 
schools. We are deeply concerned with the 
administration of justice and with the ef- 
fectiveness of governmental processes. We 
have been troubled in the past by what we be- 
lieve to have been the imperfect procedures 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. We are informed that on April 
21 the committee, under your chairmanship, 
will hear charges against Dr. Edward U. Con- 
don, of the National Bureau of Standards. 
The Condon case furnishes an occasion to 
reconsider the committee’s procedural meth- 
ods, with a view to minimizing the possibility 
of injustice now and in the future. We 
therefore respectfully submit to the com- 
mittee through you the following observa- 
tions and recommendations. 

1. The successive chairmen and the sev- 
eral members of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities have stressed that 
the committee’s special function is to dis- 
cover and expose un-American or sub- 
versive activities. This function is not 
ordinarily exercised with a view to recom- 
mending legislation, but is deemed by the 
committee to be an end in itself. The com- 
mittee has therefore often employed dis- 
paraging publicity as a means of penalizing 
or discouraging those who have in its opin- 
ion engaged in un-American activities. The 
committee’s proceedings lead to proclama- 
tions of guilt, rather than to generalized cor- 
rective proposals. Since these proclama- 
tions may, in their impact, be no less dam- 
aging than a judgment pronounced after 
trial, it is appropriate that they should be 
withheld until a full and fair inquiry has 
been made. A hearing which occurs after 
the conclusions have already been stated 
may degenerate into a mere effort to sus- 
tain the findings, and may thus lose its basic 
value as a means of learning the facts. 

2. A well-understood distinction exists be- 
tween legislative hearings and judicial trials. 
The methods of the latter cannot be trans- 
ported bodily into the former. It is clear, 
however, that the committee’s proceedings 
are not in all respects like the customary 
legislative inquiry. On the contrary, they 
generally involve individualized determina- 
tions which resemble those made through 
trial processes. It is entirely appropriate, 
therefore, that the committee should utilize 
judicial methods which generations of ex- 
perience have proved to be useful and fair. 
Not only in the Condon case but in all simi- 
lar matters with which the committee may 
later deal, the committee, we believe, should 
scrupulously observe the following proce- 
dural safeguards: 

(a) Opportunity should be afforded an 
accused person to answer the charges against 
him. 

(b) To this end he should be permitted 
to call witnesses in his own behalf as well 
as make an oral or written statement in his 
own defense. 

(c) If the opportunity to meet charges is 
to be real, rather than merely formal, a per- 
s0n who under the committee’s scrutiny 
should be fully apprised of the matters into 
which the committee proposes to inquire. 
The committee, moreover, should identity 
the witnesses upon whose testimony it has 
relied in commencing the proceedings and 
whom it intends to produce at the hearing. 

(d) A person who is in actuality though 
perhaps not in legal contemplation a de- 
fendant in proceedings before the conimit- 
tee, should be allowed to have the advice 
and assistance of counsel; 

(e) If testimony adverse to an individ- 
ual’s character or reputation is to be relied 
upon or published by the committee, the 
person who gives that testimony should be 


available for reasonably limited cross- 
examination; 

(f) Conclusions which the committee may 
draw concerning an individual who has in 
effect been tried in a hearing before the 
committee should be based on the material 
presented at the hearing and should not rest 
on undisclosed material in the committee’s 
files. 

As the Supreme Court reminded us but 
a few days ago, In re Oliver (68 Supreme 
Court 499, 507), “A person’s right to rea- 
sonable notice of a charge against him, and 
an opportunity to be heard in his defense— 
a right to his day in court—are basic in 
our system of jurisprudence; and these rights 
include, as a minimum, a right to examine 
the witnesses against him, to offer testi- 
mony, and to be represented by counsel.” 

Regardless of its past record, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities should 
now adopt procedures which, in accordance 
with our American traditions, will protect 
basic rights. We are confident that the 
committee members join with us in devo- 
tion to these fundamental traditions and 
will be anxious to avoid any proceeding 
tending to undermine or destroy our free 
institutions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Prof. Albert R. Beisel, Jr., Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law; Prof. Jacob H. 
Beuscher, University of Wisconsin Law 
School; Dean Frederick K. Beutel, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Law; 
Prof. Arthur L. Brown, Boston College 
Law School; Prof. Clark Byse, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School; Prof. 
Willard B. Cowles, University of Ne- 
braska College of Law; Prof. Kenneth 
C. Davis, University of Texas School 
of Law; Prof. E. Merrick Dodd, Har- 
vard University Law School; Prof. Ed- 
gar M. Durfee, University of Michigan 
Law School; Prof. Ralph F. Fuchs, In- 
diana University School of Law; Dean 
Bernard C. Gavit, Indiana University 
School of Law; Prof. Walter Gellhorn, 
Columbia University School of Law: 
Prof. George W. Goble, University of 
Illinois College of Law; Dean Erwin 
N. Griswold, Harvard University Law 
School; Dean Earl G. Harrison, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School; 
Prof. Harold C. Havighurst, North- 
western University School of Law; 
Prof. J. Willard Hurst, University of 
Wisconsin Law School; Prof. Jacob D. 
Hyman, University of Buffalo School 
of Law; Prof. Louis L. Jaffe, University 
of Buffalo School of Law; Prof. Flem- 
ing James, Jr., Yale Law School; Dean 
Wilber G. Katz, University of Chi- 
cago Law School; Dean W. Page Kee- 
ton, University of Oklahoma School 
of Law; Prof. Frank R. Kennedy, Uni- 
versity of Iowa College of Law; Dean 
Mason Ladd, University of Iowa College 
of Law; Prof. Thomas F. Lambert, Jr., 
Boston University School of Law; Prof. 
Elvin R. Latty, Duke University School 
of Law; Prof. Karl N. Llewellyn, Colum- 
bia University School of Law; Prof. 
Douglas B. Maggs, Duke University 
School of Law; Prof. Robert E. Math- 
ews, Ohio State University College of 
Law; Prof. Myres S. McDougal, Yale 
Law School; Prof. Maurice H. Merrill, 
University of Oklahoma School of Law; 
Prof. William Robert Ming, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School} Prof. 
Clarence Morris, University of Texas 
School of Law; Prof. Nathaniel L. Na- 
thanson, Northwestern University 
School of Law; Prof. George E. Pal- 
mer, University of Michigan Law 
School; Prof. Max Radin, University 
of California School of Jurisprudence; 
Prof. Horace E. Read, University of 
Minnesota Law School; Prof. Kenneth 
R. Redden, University of Virginia De- 
partment of Law; Prof. Stefan A. Rie- 
senfeld, University of Minnesota Law 
School; Prof. Russell N. Sullivan, Uni- 
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versity of Illinois College of Law; Prof, 
Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., Cornell Law 
School; Prof, Lowell Turrentine, Stan. 
ford University Law School; Prof, 
Lewis Tyree, Rutgers University School 
of Law; Prof. M. T. Van Hecke, Univer. 
sity of North Carolina School of Law; 
Prof. Bertram F, Willcox, Cornell Law 
School. 





Exportation of Tobacco to Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a statement made 
by me to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on December 17, 1947, with refer- 
ence to tobacco, and also to insert cer- 
tain other parts of the hearings with ref- 
erence thereto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, together with other excerpts from 
the hearings, was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. Umstreap, 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE From 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


TOBACCO PURCHASES FAVORED 


Senator UmsteaAp. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I understand that you 
are now considering additional appropria- 
tions to cover the expense in connection with 
the occupation of Germany and Japan for 
the balance of this fiscal year. 

In view of the tremendous cost incident 
to the occupation of Germany, the pressing 
problem of the rehabilitation of Germany 
and its effect upon our economy, I avail 
myself of this opportunity to present some 
facts with reference to tobacco which I deem 
worthy of your consideration. 

In dealing with our problems in Germany 
and other foreign countries, I think it is 
highly important that we make every effort 
to preserve markets for our products which 
have been historically export products. Un- 
less this is done, we shall develop domestic 
problems which will seriously and adversely 
affect certain groups of our own people and 
segments of our national economy. 


STATISTICS ON TOBACCO 


When the colonists first came to America, 
they found the Indians smoking tobacco. 
By 1640 tobacco had become so important in 
the Colony of Virginia that it was made legal 
tender. As time passed, it became, and has 
remained, an agricultural product of tremen- 
dous importance to the United States and to 
the world. 

There are now approximately 750,000 farm 
families engaged in the production of tobacco 
on approximately 550,000 farms in 21 States. 
There was produced in the United States in 
1946 about 2,312,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
of all types, and its cash value was about 
$1,041,198,000. This amount, as I recall it, 
was about 4 percent of the total farm income 
in the United States in 1946. It is estimated 
that the 1947 crop will be 2,190,000 pounds, 
with a value of $945,000,000. 

It is estimated that the tobacco industry, 
excluding farm labor and including the sell- 
ing on warehouse floors, redrying, transpor- 
tation, and manufacturing, affords employ- 
ment far in excess of 200,000 people. The 
estimated value of tobacco products manu- 
factured in the United States for 1947 ‘s 
$2,750,000,000. 








The receipts from Federal taxes on tobacco 
products in the United States in the fiscal 
vear of 1946 amounted to $1,165,519,000, and, 
in 1947, an estimated $1,237,768,000. These 
ficures indicate that taxes on tobacco prod- 
ets account for about one thirty-sixth of 
the total revenue collected by the Federal 
Government, and the amount of taxes col- 
lected is considerably more than the total 
amount paid to the farmers for the entire 

rop. 

" 7 paeddal the above facts to show to this 
committee the tremendous importance of 
tobacco from the standpoint of agriculture, 
industry, and Federal revenue, and to em- 
phesize its importance to our national 
economy. 

EXPORT SITUATION 

Throughout the years from 20 to 30 per- 
cent of our tobacco has been exported. Due 
to a shortage of dollars in foreign countries, 
and the disruption of foreign trade, our for- 
eign markets for tobacco are now seriously 
endangered. 

MARKETING QUOTAS AND LOANS 


Under the marketing statutes now in 
operation, both flue-cured and burley to- 
bacco are produced under quotas. The pur- 
pose of the marketing quotas is to keep pro- 
duction in line with consumption, taking 
into consideration the export trade. 

This is intended to prevent the price to 
the farmers from falling below parity. The 
prices are supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment at 90 percent of parity. Under this 
procedure the Government loaned on 241,- 
000,000 pounds of the 1946 crop the sum of 
$85,836,548, and it is estimated that the 
Government will lend on 306,000,000 pounds 
of the 1947 crop the sum of $127,000,000. 

This means that at the end of this mar- 
keting season the Government will have 
loaned on tobacco the total sum of about 
$212.000,000, and will have on hand approxi- 
mately 547,000,000 pounds of tobacco. This 
does not mean that the Government will lose 
this amount. 

ACREAGE REDUCTIONS 

After it has been redried and properly 
stored, tobacco is not a perishable product. 
The acreage for bright leaf flue-cured tobacco 
for 1948 has been reduced 28 percent by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the 1947 acre- 
age. The acreage for other types of tobacco 
will also be cut as much as necessary to bring 
production in line with consumption, both 
domestic and foreign. Although domestic 
consumption is still increasing, our export 
trade in tobacco continues to be of vital 
importance. 


UNITED STATES EXPORT POTENTIAL IN GERMANY 


During and since World War II, the wide 
distribution of American cigarettes in foreign 
countries, according to the information avail- 
able, cultivated on the part of the citizens 
of the foreign countries a taste and desire 
for American tobacco. 

We are told that this is true in Germany, 
and that today American cigarettes have al- 
most become a medium of exchange among 
the German people. If it is possible to do so, 
this desire for our tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts should be preserved. 

The tobacco factories in Germany a number 
of years before the war used about 250,000,- 
000 pounds of leaf tobacco annually. Only 
one-fifth of this tobacco was produced in 
Germany; the remainder was imported. 

Roughly, one-half of the German popula- 
tion, or about 43,000,000 people, reside in the 
American-British zones. 
German tobacco industry in these zones is 
processing 2,204,000 pounds of tobacco a 
month, which means, on an annual basis, 
2614 million pounds of tobacco. This is less 
than one-fifth of the production of the in- 
dustry in prewar years on the basis of the 
divided population in the existing zones, 
The present output of the German tobacco 
industry, therefore, meets only a fraction of 
the existing demand, based upon production 
prior to the war, 


At this time, the - 
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These figures, of course, do not take into 
consideration the fact that the distribution 
of American cigarettes in Germany since the 
end of the war has admittedly added to the 
desire for cigarettes by the German people, 
ang has created a tremendous potential mar- 
ket for our tobacco and tobacco products, 
Certainly this market should be preserved. 
In my judgment, it can be done by furnish- 
ing to the German tobacco industry the type 
of our tobacco normally used in the produc- 
tion of cigarettes. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED TO PROVIDE, APART FROM 
ARMY FUNDS, FOR MAKING AVAILABLE TO GER- 
MANY TOBACCO HELD BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


In view of the foregoing facts, | propose to 
this committee that it make available to 
Germany at least 100,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco now held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the immediate use by the 
German tobacco industry in the production 
of tobacco products. This would be approxi- 
mately 1 year’s supply. It would not be nec- 
essary to send all of this amount at one time, 
but the total amount should be set aside 
and made available so as to assure the in- 
dustry of continuous operations for at least 
12 months. 

This tobacco should not, in my opinion, 
be paid for out of the funds requested by 
the Army for the maintenance of the Ger- 
man people. It should be considered over 
and above such requirements and based upon 
what I consider sound business procedure 
for this Government, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It would dispose of a substantial part of 
the surplus tobacco now on hand, would re- 
lieve the pressure on prices, and would tend 
to relieve the necessity of severe cuts in 
marketing quotas. 

2. It would preserve a tremendous poten- 
tial market for American tobacco and tobacco 
products which would mean much to this 
country when Germany has been rehabili- 
tated and foreign trade is revived among the 
nations. 

3. It would reestablish the tobacco indus- 
try in Germany and make some contribution 
toward its economic rehabilitation. 


PURPOSE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Furthermore, it is the objective of our Gov- 
ernment to place Germany on a sustaining 
basis as soon as possible, and thereby reduce 
and ultimately eliminate the tremendous 
cost now being placed upon this Government 
in connection with the occupation and main- 
tenance of Germany. 

The foregoing proposal would result in 
making available to the German people a 
large quantity of tobacco products made 
from American tobacco which, certainly, in 
some degree, would be a morale builder and, 
based upon the statements made by many 
people who have been in Germany, would 
probably increase German production both 
in agriculture and industry. Even a small 
fraction of increaséd production would re- 
duce our expenses in Germany by an amount 
in excess of the cost of this proposal. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EXPENDITURE SUGGESTED 


For a number cf years it was my privilege 
to serve as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee in the House of Representatives. 
I think I understand in some measure the 
seriousness of the problems which confront 
this committee, and especially in these days 
when it is necessary to guard Federal ex- 
penditures and maintain, as far as possible, 
a balanced national economy. 

In the light of these objectives, in my 
judgment, the facts which I have submitted 
to this committee constitute a suflicient 
justification for the expenditure by our Gov- 
ernment of the amount of money involved 
in this proposal, and I am sincerely of the 
opinion that it would be a good investment. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator HAypeEn. Mr. Chairman, the amount 
of money involved would depend on the 
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price paid for the tobacco. Now, what is the 
average price, the support price, at which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has taken 
on this 540,000,000 pounds of tobacco that 
they have on hand? 

Senator Umsteap. The average price, Sen- 
ator HaYpEN, as I understand it, of the to- 
bacco now held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation would be slightly under 40 cents 
a pound, which would represent a cost for 
the 100,000,000 pounds of a little less than 
$40,000,000. 


OBJECTIVE OF USE AS INCENTIVE GOODS 


Senator Haypren. As I read your proposal, 
it is really to use this tobacco as incentive 
goods; that is to say, be placed in the hands 
of those governing Germany and using the 
tobacco in a way to get more production. 

Senator UmstTeap. Yes, sir. I did not use 
the word “incentive,” but certainly it is the 
desire and the idea to use it so as to get 
more production in Germany, and also to 
reestablish the tobacco industry in Germany. 

Senator Haypen. Here is a coal miner in 
the Saar. He has a stint of about so much 
coal a day. Now, they could say to him, “If 
you produce more coal, you get a package of 
cigarettes.” 

Senator UmsrtraD. Yes, sir; and yet make 
those cigarettes there in Germany, with Ger- 
man machinery and German labor. 

Chairman Brinces. The reason you say that 
is because you think it affects our economy 
and our wealth, and eventually the United 
States might profit in this manner and in- 
crease German production. 

Senator UmsTeap. I do very sincerely. I 
think, sir, that it would decrease our neces- 
sary expenditures in Germany, and it would 
be a very distinct help to American agricul- 
ture, American industry, and to our Gov- 
ernment. 


GENERAL USE OF INCENTIVE POLICY 


Senator Brooks. Do you not think, Senator, 
that that is true of most goods that we send 
over there, that we ought to have a policy of 
incentive to production wherever we send 
this food and supplies? 

Senator Umsteap. Of course. Assuming 
that we are giving them the necessities of 
life, I think if you make available to the 
German people tobacco products, that it will 
necessarily result in a higher morale, and 
will increase production. 


ENDORSEMENT OF POLICY PROPOSED 


Senator Russe... Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that I served on the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture Appropriations when Sen- 
ator UMSTEAD was on the House Committee 
on Agriculture Appropriations, and during 
those years we had to deal with a great many 
problems that were related to the tobacco 
industry, and particularly the tobacco farmer, 
and in my opinion, Senator Umstrap is the 
greatest expert in the Congress of the United 
States on tobacco because he knows all 
phases of the industry from the time the 
plants are put out in the beds until the cig- 
arettes are marketed better than any other 
man, and I am very gratified that he brought 
this full exposition of his views to the com- 
mittee. I am heartily in accord with the 
policy that he has enunciated. 





How to Beat the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ‘ 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 
Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “How to Beat the Communists,” 
by Walter P. Reuther, which appeared 
in the February 28, 1948, issue of Col- 
lier’s magazine. 

I have received an estimate which in- 
dicates that the cost of printing the ar- 
ticle will be $195.25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How To BEAT THE COMMUNISTS 
(By Walter P. Reuther) 


In 1939, in the course of our United Auto- 
mobiie Workers’ negotiations with General 
Motors, William F. Knudsen, then president 
of the corporation, pointed a big forefinger 
at me and cried, “Now see here, Reuther, we 
don't want any commissars in America.” 

The answer I gave them is the answer I 
should give today to the question, “How can 
we stop communism?” It is an answer bol- 
stered by 11 years’ experience in the day- 
to-day struggle for CIO survival and growth 
in America’s pace-setting auto industry. 

“Mr. Knudsen,” I said, “we auto workers 
don’t want commissars any more than you do. 
But what you and other powerful leaders of 
American industry do about helping to make 
democracy work in bread-and-butter terms 
for the average man and his family will deter- 
mine—much more than anything we auto 
workers do—whether we get commissars or 
not.” 

I fear that such an answer will not com- 
fort or please those who have been stampeded 
by the present anti-Red hysteria into the 
belief that there is some easy formula for 
beating the Communists. But we have 
beaten the Communists in the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and we can speak with 
authority. There is no formula. There is 
only the never-ending task of making de- 
mocracy work, keeping it alive and fighting 
against injustice; expanding and enriching 
it by tangible achievement. Stopping com- 
munism is only a negative aspect of that 
positive, infinitely more important work. 

There are quack cures for communism. 
Hitler cured it by killing the limited de- 
mocracy of the Weimar Republic. Mussolini 
stopped it by throttling Italian freedom. We 
in the United States still have time to avoid 
these fatal extremes and to prove that de- 
mocracy is a militant, up-to-date creed—with 
the moral strength and the practical political 
and economic know-how to meet the chal- 
lenge of totalitarianism. 

The press, reporting the result of the latest 
UAW-CIO convention, stated that Reuther 
had scored a decisive victory over Communist 
forces. But to call this Communist defeat a 
personal victory for me is to obscure the most 
significant development in the auto work- 
ers. Hundreds of thousands of UAW mem- 
bers, not only in Detroit and the other large 
industrial centers, but in Kokomo, Oshawa, 
Kalamazoo; in Canada, New England, and the 
deep South—these are the men and women 
who stopped communism in the auto work- 
ers by standing up, having their say, and 
being counted. 

Communists cannot seize power in a na- 
tion or a union if the people are on their toes, 
if they know the issues, and are offered demo- 
cratic leadership built around a positive pro- 
gram of action. The inertia and indifference 
of the average citizen or union member are 
the most valuable assets the Communists 
have. Working as a well-disciplined minor- 
ity, they cultivate this passivity and thereby 
seek to immobilize the democratic major- 
ity—especially those individuals and groups 
capable of providing leadership and direction 
in the fight against both Red and black 
totalitarianism. 

The momentum of a positive democratic 
program is the only final answer to both the 
commissar and the storm trooper. 

From our experience in the UAW-CIO, we 
shave learned that there are two major Ob- 


stacles to be overcome before decent union- 
ists and honest liberals are ready to fight the 
Communists. The first obstacle might be 
called the united-front psychology; the sec- 
ond, fear of the Communists’ highly devel- 
oped technique of name calling and ¢har- 
acter assassination. 

We have just emerged from a period in 
which many non-Communist progressives 
made common cause with the Stalinists in 
the misguided belief that contemporary 
communism operates from ethical and moral 
perceptions of a certain validity. The delu- 
sion still persists in many quarters: Henry 
Wallace’s third-party movement was fathered 
by it. The liberal who succumbs to the 
united-front lure believes that Communists 
are simply democrats-in-a-hurry. He points 
to their concern over civil liberties (when it 
suits the party line), their loud support for 
price and rent controls, their advocacy of full 
employment, health, social-security, and 
minimum-wage legislation. And he asks: 
“Since the Communists are going my way, 
why shouldn’t I travel with them?” 

The answer, of course, is that Communist 
concern for progressive reform under parlia- 
mentary democracy is little more than a tem- 
porary expedient, designed to enlist as many 
allies as possible against the day when the 
class struggle attains its climax in revolution 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Communist Parties of the world are the self- 
appointed midwives of this violent historical 
birth. Moreover, in the course of the last 
generation, Communists have come to iden- 
tify the interests of the world’s peoples with 
the needs of the Soviet Union. Their sub- 
servience to the Kremlin and their shifts on 
trade-union issues as Moscow winds veer can 
become the Achilles heel of the domestic 
Stalinists if honest progressives in the labor 
movement carry the fight to them. 

An amusing consequence of Communist 
acrobatics cropped up in the Wayne County 
CIO Council. Shortly before the invasion of 
Russia, the Communist clique in a UAW local 
union had slipped a resolution condemning 
the imperialist war past a sparsely attended 
local membership meeting and had forwarded 
it to the council for endorsement, after re- 
leasing it to the press. The Nazi attack fol- 
lowed. The Communists maneuvered a spe- 
cial meeting at the same local and quickly 
passed another resolution reflecting the new, 
superpatriotic line. The imperialist blood 
bath had now become a holy crusade. 

This resolution was also given to the press 
as the official position of the local and sent 
to the council for action. When the council 
met, the two conflicting resolutions from the 
same local were read—and a motion was 
made to refer both of them back to their 
source, with the recommendation that the 
local union make up its mind. 


A MISTAKE THAT MUST BE AVOIDED 


Progressives must expose Stalinist duplici- 
ty without qualms. To outlaw their party 
and drive them underground is not the an- 
swer. Such action would enable them to 
drape themselves in the cloak of martyrdom 
and would make more difficult the task of 
detecting their activities. 

Exposure, not repression, must be our goal. 
We must get the Communists out of the 
political back alleys and walk them up Main 
Street in the full light of informed opinion. 
No sober public examination of their un- 
adorned doctrine and purposes can fail to 
reveal them as frauds. 

While the American Stalinists may quote 


democratic scripture for their purposes, they | 


are neither good Democrats nor good Ameri- 
cans. 

Yet many genuine liberals who understand 
that the Communists have on\y a provisional 
interest in the democratic process are im- 
mobilized by fear of Communist character 
assassination and abuse—and they are dis- 
gusted by the stupid and indiscriminate 
Dies-Rankin-Thomas brand of Red-bait- 
ing. Such indiscriminate lumping of the 
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Communists and the non-Communists gives 
to the Stalinists the protective coloration 
which is their most effective means of de- 
fense. The hysteria engendered by the new 
“Republican Dies committee” is creating the 
same confusion, hitting the very witch-hunt 
pitch required by Communist startegists. 
The Communists know how to exploit this 
confusion, how to intensify it. Witch hunts 
rather than legitimate and sober exposure, 
moreover, lend an aura of righteousness to 
the Sialinists’ own technique of abuse and 
slander. 

We in the UAW took the Communists on 
without illusions. We were determined not 
to be diverted from our program by any 
amount of Communist invective or distor- 
tion. 

We understood that the alternative to a 
finish fight was Communist contro] of our 
union. Such an understanding comes pain- 
fully; nobody enjoys the daily diet of vulgar 
insult in the Communist press which is the 
lot of those who challenge the party. Morris 
Muster, former president of the CIO Furni- 
ture Workers’ Union, for example, resigned 
under the incessant hammering of the Com- 
munists, after releasing a bitter statement 
exposing the extent of their infiltration in 
his union. But he should have considered 
the fact that when decent unionists lose 
stomach for the struggle, they surrender the 
field to the Communists. 

Honest progressives in the UAW had ample 
cause for disgust as the CP machine slipped 
into high gear in the preconvention struggle. 
The Stalinist bloc in the auto workers was 
responsible for publishing and distributing 
to the membership more than 2,000,000 pieces 
of literature. 

In addition to a weekly propaganda paper, 
they prepared and circulated nationally a 
35-page magazine called the Bosses’ Boy, 
replete with distortion, fabrication, and 
forgery, which sought to prove that I was 
a clever servant of General Motors and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Re- 
sponding to a full report which I had issued 
to the membership, which had minced no 
words in describing the conflict within our 
ranks, the left-wing majority on the inter- 
national executive board adopted a resolu- 
tion reflecting the Communist view that I 
was a traitor and an agent of Wall Street. 

“Fulfillment of Reuther’s program,” the 
resolution charged, “would put him in such 
distinguished company that the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 might well be 
called the Taft-Hartley-Reuther Act. 

This association of my name with Taft 
was a prelude to the more ambitious ma- 
neuver executed shortly thereafter by a press 
agent hired by the opposition. It soon de- 
veloped that I was being boomed for Vice 
President as a running mate with none other 
than Senator Tarr. This big-lie technique 
was perhaps brillant as a public-reiations 
maneuver, but we exposed it, as a repeat 
performance of a campaign by the Com- 
munists during the war, when they advo- 
cated a return to piecework and speed-up in 
the auto plants. 

To those who are just beginning to face 
the unpleasant necessity of combating Com- 
munists in their local unions, veteran groups 
and other organizations, we can offer only 
the simple recommendation: Names can't 
hurt you. We must have the courage to 
speak up. 

Once committed to the struggle against 
Communists, honest liberals must guard 
against the temptation to join forces with 
or accept help from those whose only badge 
of fraternity is their anticommunism. It is 
fatal to resist communism by courting re- 
action. The chief weakness of American 
foreign policy is the predilection of our State 
Department for dealing with anybody who 
will promise to hate communism. And the 
most dangerous error into which any do- 
mestic offensive against Stalinism can fall 
is that of assuming that every foe of Com- 
munists is a friend of democracy. 








THE GOVERNOR WASN'T HELPFUL 

We did not make that mistake in the UAW. 
At the height of our campaign against CP 
infiltration in our union, Michigan’s Gov- 
ernor Sigler descended upon Washington as 
an expert witness in the Red probe, Mr, 
Sigler’s authority on the subject of com- 
munism derived from a few easy victories won 
on Michigan campuses over the American 
Youth for Democracy, latter-day name for the 
Young Communist League. 

The Governor, however, identified as sub- 
versive several groups which were nonexist- 
ent or highly respectable, and one organi- 
gation whose members included Detroit’s 
chief of police and a score more of that 
city’s more prominent residents. Mr. Sig- 
ler's stock as an expert on Communist-front 
organizations fell suddenly, but not until 
he had made highly damaging allusions to 
communism in the auto workers. The anti- 
Communist forces in the UAW, however, 
did not make the fatal mistake of regard- 
ing Sigler as a potential ally in our fight. 

Anticommunism is not sufficient. Hitler, 
Mussolini, Franco, Perén, Rankin, Bilbo, and 
Gerald L. K. Smith—all could pass that test. 
The fight against communism can be trans- 
formed from a self-defeating clash by night 
into an honest engagement in which decent 
people can participate without embarrass- 
ment only by a passionate belief in demo- 
cratic values and the will to give those values 
practical currency in the lives of the people. 

The next step in any democratic move 
to combat communism must be an aware- 
ness of how the Stalinist parties and their 
adherents function. Communist tactics in 
relation to the labor movement have shifted 
many times since 1917, but the central de- 
sign has never altered. In 1921 the Third 
World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, legislating on the “duties of Com- 
munist activity,” laid down the following 
imperatives: 

“Communist nuclei must be formed for 
the daily work in the different branches of 
the party activities. 

“These Communist units are the nuclei 
for the daily Communist work in military 
units, trade unions, etc. If there are a 
greater number of party members in the 


same factory or in the same union, etc., . 


then the nucleus is enlarged into a faction, 
and its work is directed by the nucleus.” 

The same Comintern directive contained 
clear instructions for Communist action in 
the unions: “In those capitalist countries 
where a large majority of the proletariat has 
not yet reached revolutionary consciousness, 
the Communist agitators must be constantly 
on the lookout for new forms of propa- 
ganda, 

“The factions must carefully prepare the 
participation of the Communists in confer- 
ences and meetings of the trade-union or- 
ganizations. For instance, they must elabo- 
rate proposals, select lectures and counsel, 
and put up as candidates for election ca- 
pable, experienced, and energetic comrades.” 

The Daily Worker stated on July 16, 1928: 
“Communism is a revolutionary tendency 
in the labor movement and the only 
representative of revolutionary Marxism- 
Leninism; as such it is opposed to all other 
tendencies within the labor movement.” 

This fanatical preoccupation with con- 
quest of organized labor, this elaborate 
apparatus of propaganda and disruption, the 
Stalinists, over the past several years, have 
brought to bear on the United Automobile 
Workers, which they regard as the strategic 
union of the CIO. 

We have beaten them. The story of how 
we did it reads almost like the report of an 
experiment in creative democracy, and pro- 
vides a demonstration of techniques which 
can be applied in the larger struggle to save 
democracy in the world. 

Communists have never had much suc- 
cess in converting workers-in any industry 
to their dogmas. But where the Stalinists 
had not been able to convert, they suc- 
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ceeded in exerting an influence far out of 
proportion to their numerical strength by 
exploiting the innocence and ambition of 
men and women in positions of leadership. 

The Communists have a complete political 
valet service which they offer to those in 
public life and in the unions who, for what- 
ever reason, accept their current policies and 
fail to challenge their motives. Henry Wal- 
lace is the most familiar contemporary ex- 
ample of @ man who has accepted this 
service. This CP service provides its custom- 
ers with ready-made thoughts on all subjects, 
ghost-writes speeches, arranges meetings, 
engineers applause, and inflates egos as 
required, 

Recipients of the service ultimately dis- 
cover, however, that they have become boxed 
in, thoroughly dependent, and pliable in- 
struments of the party linemen. 


FEW REACH HIGH UNION POSTS 


During the 12 years the UAW-CIO has 
existed as an international union, the Com- 
munists have placed only one party member 
in the top leadership and only two of 
the faithful on our international executive 
board. Yet they have prospered in our midst 
until recently, because they so skillfully 
cultivated persons who could be made, in 
some degree, to serve their purposes. It was 
through clever manipulation of such people 
that the Stalinists acquired an influence in 
the UAW vastly disproportionate to the num- 
bers of their convinced adherents. 

Working through such strategically placed 
victims, the Communists captured the 
leadership of a number of local unions and 
could count on assistance from certain mem- 
bers on the regional and international union 
staffs. Machine-made resolutions promot- 
ing the Communist line would pop up at 
union meetings, and Communist adeptness 
at parliamentary maneuver would get them 
by an unalerted membership. 

The Communists are highly skillful in 
using the forms of democracy to subvert 
democracy. But in local after local union, 
non-Communist members, gradually and 
after many painful experiences, awoke to 
the party’s contempt for the rank and file, 
to its methods of discouraging attendance 
at meetings, to its whole strategy of spread- 
ing conflict and sowing confusion. 

The Stalinists suffered their first crucial 
preconvention defeat when their proposal 
to merge the Communist-dominated Farm 
Equipment Workers with the UAW was re- 
jected by UAW local unions. 

In the summer of 1947, a committee of 
UAW opposition board members had been 
meeting secretly with officials of the FE-CIO. 
Without prior notice, they presented to a 
UAW executive board meeting a plan for 
merging the two organizations, both of which 
have jurisdiction in the agricultural im- 
plement industry. What followed might be 
regarded as a controlled experiment in the 
technique of fighting Communists without 
succumbing to the Communists’ own vicious 
habit of generalized abuse. 

The FE merger proposal was a complete 
fraud. Its sponsors had only one objec- 
tive: to bring 500 additional left-wing votes 
to bear in the UAW convention, then less 
than 5 months away. It did not provide for 
a true merger at all, but rather for the tem- 
porary establishment of a union within a 
union. Grant Oakes, FE president, admitted 
to a Daily Worker correspondent that the 
plan, if carried out, would set up a powerful 
and autonomous FE division of the UAW- 
CIO, throughout the United States and 
Canada. — 

FOR LEFT-WING CONTROL OF UAW 

The FE was to enter the UAW with its staff 
intact; FE members, together with UAW 
members in the farm implement industry, 
were to be given special membership cards 
in an FE division of the UAW; the whole plan 
was in violation of the UAW constitution 
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and organizationally unsound. It would 
have meant a retreat from industrial union- 
ism to craftlike autonomy at a time when the 
industrial form of organization was under 
attack from Congress. But the Communists 
didn’t care. They were making a bid for 
control of the Nation’s biggest union. This 
was the showdown. 

The plan was approved by the left-wing 
majority of the UAW executive board. UA\W 
locals were given less than a month to debate 
the issues and set up a poll in which no 
alternative set of proposals would be avail- 
able. Those of us in the leadership and 
ranks who favored real merger but opposed 
the provisions of the left-wing plan were 
placed in the uncomfortable position of 
blocking unity. 

We went into the local unions with copies 
of the merger plan. Every time advocates 
of the measure waxed eloquent and general, 
we dragged them down out of the strato- 
sphere by talking about the plan itself. 

They railed at the Taft-Hartley Act. We 
insisted that all generalities be brought down 
to earth and measured against the specific 
provisions of the merger proposal. We were 
not against merger. We favored merger. 
But we objected to merger on the basis pro- 
posed. We knew that the FE merger maneu- 
ver was Communist-inspired. But to base 
our opposition to it on that ground would 
have confused the membership by involving 
them in a vague debate on the merits of com- 
munism. 

The Communists would have cried, “Red- 
baiting,” and they would have succeeded 
in pushing the plan through on the basis 
of their general appeal to unity. When left- 
wing rhetoric had subsided and we had 
placed the facts before the membership, the 
proposal was rejected by a vote of better 
than 2 tol. 

A spokesman for the left-wing group, in- 
terviewed by a reporter for the Detroit Free 
Press (July 20, 1947) after the vote, had 
this to say: “We give Reuther credit. His 
workers covered the country from coast to 
coast and down to the Gulf.” 

His credit should have gone to the work- 
ers he mentioned rather than to me, but 
the point is clear. We had beaten the Stal- 
inists on the merits of the issue—but the 
issues were rescued from the fog of double 
talk and presented to the membership by 
hard work. That is the way to beat the 
Communists. 

Since the UAW convention, we have of- 
fered the FE a sound unity proposal which 
their leadership has rejected. They have 
lost their zeal for unity. 

An equally significant Communist defeat 
occurred at the last CIO convention. Here 
again, during debate on the foreign-policy 
resolution, the progressive forces won an im- 
portant victory for democratic unionism 
which has implications wider than the CIO— 
and we won it by hitting hard at the issue. 

The resolution on foreign policy was among 
the most important adopted by the CIO 
convention, for it contained a clearly im- 
plied endorsement of the Marshall plan. To 
the Communists, it was all-important, since 
they are always most sensitive in those areas 
where the interests of the Soviet Union are 
directly affected. 

They recognized that the resolution it- 
self was not so important as the interpreta- 
tion it would be given by delegates and by 
the press. We, too, were fully aware of 
the importance of the setting. Secretary of 
State Marshall had been invited to address 
the convention. 

What Marshall said before the CIO na- 
tional convention was important, but more 
significant was the fact that he had been 
invited to address the CIO. For in its work 


of dispensing confusion to the hungry and 
troubled peoples of Europe, the Cominform 
would find it difficult to explain how the 
chief “agent of American imperialism and 
Wall Street capitalism”’ 


could be invited to 
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address the delegates of millions of indus- 
trial workers. 

The Stalinists attempted to maneuver con- 
vention action on the foreign policy resolu- 
tion in advance of Secretary Marshall's 
speech. We blocked such a move. Mar- 
shall spoke first and debate followed. The 
democratic bloc was ready. Van Bittner of 
the steelworkers took the floor. Anticipat- 
ing the tenor of left-wing remarks, he gave 
the lie to Communist charges that Marshall 
was a warmonger. ther similar speeches 
followed, attacking Communist hyprocrisy. 

Kehoe of the American Communications 
Association was the first speaker to echo the 
CP line. He had just finished attacking 
American policy in Korea and was in the 
middle of a free-speech peroration when 
Philip Murray interrupted him to inquire, 
“I assume that you also believe the heroes 
of Stalingrad are entitled to take the rostrum 
and the public platform in Russia to ex- 
pound their views?” Kehoe replied lamely 
that he believed in rree speech everywhere, 
even in Russia. The Communists were in 
full retreat. 


VICTORY FOR DEMOCRATIC UNIONISM 


The “secret battalion” had been licked 
before an international audience. Hundreds 
of thousands of decent unionists, watching 
from union offices throughout the land, had 
won new heart. They knew now that it 
could be done; they had just seen it done. 
And democratic trade-unionists throughout 
Europe who suffered the horrors of Nazi con- 
centration camps knew they had friends and 
allies in the ranks of American labor in their 
struggle against the new totalitarianism of 
the left. 

As delegate elections preceding our 1947 
convention were held and the campaign got 
under way, the results soon proved the ef- 
fectiveness and soundness of our policy of 
fighting the Communists on the basis of 
prineiples and program. We entered the 
delegate elections with a militant union pro- 
gram. It was printed on every piece of our 
campaign literature. 

We made specific recommendations for 
strengthening the internal structure of our 
union. We emphasized a broad program for 
union members acting not as producers alone 
but as consumers and politically conscious 
citizens. We developed a concept of union- 
ism as an integral part of the community, 
alert to all aspects of the community’s 
life and sensitive to the relationship of its 
own function and the general good. We 
pulled no punches on the issues of commu- 
nism and fascism, for we had no ulterior mo- 
tives to hide. Whenever we could, we talked 
program, not personalities, in contrast to 
a left-wing campaign limited to personal 
slander and abuse. 

It was our concern with program that pro- 
vided our margin of victory in the UAW. 
Around our program we mobilized the ener- 
gies of our people, the democratic unionist 
bloc. In every area where we clashed, mili- 
tant democracy won out over Stalinist ma- 
neuvers. 

In the Motor Building of the vast Ford 
Rouge plant, the leadership of the unit op- 
posed our program. They fixed delegate elec- 
tions for Sunday between 11 a. m. and 1 
p. m., thinking that the inconvenient hour 
would discourage rank-and-file attendance 
and enable a disciplined minority to cap- 
ture the delegates. It was a technique which 
had succeeded many times; this time it failed. 
We worked harder than the opposition. 

We filled the hall and we elected 9 out of 
10 delegates. he election was thrown out 
on a technicality by the leadership, and an- 
other election was scheduled. We went to 
work again. The results this time were per- 
fect; we mobilized an even heavier vote and 
we carried 10 out of 10 delegates by better 
than 3 tol. Hard hitting on the issues; hard 
work on the double. There is no easier or 
surer way for demccracy to win. 
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The Communists made a particularly am- 
bitious play for the allegiance of our Negro 
members. They had in the past had unde- 
niable success in exploiting the legitimate 
grievances of Negroes, both as citizens and 
as unionists. But here, as in other areas, the 
Communists have been more interested in 
playing upon misery and exploiting legiti- 
mate grievances for their own purposes than 
in making a principled and consistent at- 
tack cn the evils of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. The cleverness of the Stalinist ap- 
peal to race emotions cost the UAW demo- 
cratic bloc the Buffalo convention in 1943, 
when we opposed election of a Negro board 
member-at-large on the basis of race alone. 

We persisted, however, in efforts to obtain 
equality of treatment and opportunity for 
Negro members. Our stand was not so 
spectacular as the Communist approach. 
We appealed to Negroes, not as racial nation- 
aligts but as unionists and fellow Americans. 
We could, moreover, afford to be steadfast in 
our actions. Throughout the war period, for 
example, we continued to press for fair play 
in the plants and local unions, at a time 
when the CP members preferred to look the 
other way, regarding a prosecution of Negro 
grievances (or any legitimate unionist griev- 
ance) as an offense against their newly ac- 
quired superpatriotic line. 

At the latest convention of the UAW, the 
vast majority of Negro delegates joined the 
democratic bloc. Not only had we been more 
consistent; we had not waited for Commu- 
nist-front organizations to champion the 
cause of civil rights. 

The lesson is clear; it can be applied else- 
where. An honest but inactive liberal is 
no match for a devious but aggresive total- 
itarian in any engagement where democratic 
values are at stake. Democracy needs more 
get-up-and-go. 

The lessons we learned in the UAW can 
fortify free men everywhere who stand at the 
crossroads today. We mobilized a third force, 
resisting the interference and blandishments 
of democracy’s enemies on the right and the 
left. We talked program, and acted to im- 
plement program. The challenge to make 
democracy work is particularly acute in 
America, where our great productive poten- 
tial gives us the prime responsibility to pro- 
vide leadership and sustenance to a world 
in crisis. 

DOUBLE STANDARD MUST GO 


Communism is in perpetual war with 
what democracy preaches, for it cannot 
abide the sanctity of the individual or the 
interplay of honest differences. But com- 
munism breeds on what democracy too often 
practices; it exploits the lapses of the demo- 
cratic conscience and thrives on the short- 
comings of democratic action. It is the task 
of democrats to bridge the gap between 
preachment and practice; we must wipe out 
the double standard in America, and in the 
world, which divides the masses of people 
from the minority that controls the pre- 
ponderance of economic power. It is this 
double standard which embitters our society. 

Democracy’s heart is in the right place. 


-It is grounded on the firm base of confidence 


in the intrinsic soundness and rightness of 
the ordinary person. Democracy affirms 
that the individual is more than a hired 
hand, more than a clockK-card number, more 
than a servant of the authoritarian state. 
It rejects the Fascist and Stalinist notion 
that men must be herded and bullied 
through history’s dialectic by vanguards and 
elites. 

But you can’t beat communism by throw- 
ing embarrassing questions at witnesses in 
a congressional hearing. You can’t slug it 
to death with a club or a slogan. You can’t 
burn it at the stake. You have to show it 
up in the market place of ideas, expose it by 
honest dealing. Communism breeds on 
hunger, poverty, human insecurity. The 
Catholic peasants of Italy have never read 


‘made out a perfect case for support of the 









































































Marx or Lenin. But in desperation they wil] 
vote Communist for land and bread if Ita}. 
ian democrats fail them. Desperation 
knows and needs no ideology. 

Whether in some sinall local union in 
some small American town or in the vast 
power vacuums of Europe and Asia, democ- 
racy needs program and the will to get up 
early and stay late in the running fight with 
totalitarianism of every stamp. Democracy 
needs less noise from the Thomas committee 
and more quiet labor in the vineyards 
Franklin Roosevelt had only begun to culti- 
vate when he died. 





We'd Better Get Right on Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave I am inserting in the ReEcorp an 
editorial from the New York Post of 
April 21 on Palestine: 


RESPONSIBILITY 
(By T. O. Thackrey) 


Warren R. Austin’s opening statement be- 
fore the UN General Assembly yesterday 


Assembly’s November 29 decision on parti- 
tion of Palestine into Arabian and Jewish 
states, with a trusteeship for Jerusalem. 
Unfortunately, the purpose of the speech 
was to delay—or kill—partition in favor of 
a trusteeship for at least three more years 
over all Palestine. 
But in the United States effort to get the 
Assembly to reverse its decision, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador has finally admitted what 
has been clear to the rest of the world since 
the effort to sabotage partition began: 
“The primary reason why the General As- 
sembly’s resolution could not be carried out 
by peaceful means was Arab resistance. 
Some of this resistance arising out of Pales- 
tine is in clear violation of the United Na- 
tions and must be halted.” 
That’s what the Ambassador said. 
He did not add, of course, that Great Brit- 
ain has supplied the arms for the attack; 
encouraged the murder of Jewish defenders 
of partition; has used its armed forces in 
Palestine to hamper Jewish defense, and been 
indifferent to its duty to repel invasion. 
Neither did he add that the United States 
aided and abetted this Arabian warfare by 
embargoing arms to Palestine; by refusing to 
support the decision after having fought, to- 
gether with Soviet Russia, to achieve it; by 
failing to take any action whatever to uphold 
the United Nations even when the Arabian 
states openly declared war within the United 
Nations Council halls; by making the false 
claim that Arabian oil was so vital to our 
national security that we could not afford to 
offend the Arabs by demanding that they 
cease making war or face being stopped by 
force. 
Yesterday, however, the United States in- 
formed the Assembly that we are willing to 
send troops, together with other nations, into 
the Middle East. To support partition? No, 
to support trusteeship if it is voted. To pre- 
vent, if possible, the organization of an inde- 
pendent Jewish state at this time. To re- 
store order, rather than restore justice. 
To be sure the United States, in an effort to 
be persuasive, declared that the United States 
is still committed to partition. Only just not 
now. Not yet. Maybe later. Maybe. After 
a further period of bondage. 





We also suggest, without demanding, that 
perhaps some immigration could be allowed 
into Palestine, in a limited way, over the next 
2 years; that perhaps land ownership restric- 
tions may be lifted so that some Jews can 
actually gain title to the soil they till or build 
upon. 

All of this—if the Assembly will only re- 
verse its November 29 decision, in favor of 
trusteeship; in favor of blocking the creation 
of the very state the United States still main- 
tains it favors—eventually. 

The United States recognizes that force 
will be needed to carry out trusteeships if it 
is voted, and is prepared to furnish troops 
if need be to that end. 

Why not carry out the partition decision 
we profess to favor, but which is opposed by 
the same Arabian states now opposing par- 
tition? 

The United States says Arabian aggression 
“must be halted,” but must it be halted now, 
or after several thousand more Jewish lives 
have been sacrificed; after Jerusalem has 
been sacked; after partition has been ef- 
fectively killed? 

For the most part, the United States dele- 
gate made what would have been a great 
speech—had it been made on December 1 in 
support of the November 29 decision, instead 
of April 20 in opposition to partition now, 
It does indicate, however, that a few of the 
facts have begun to gain recognition even 
in the face of our anxiety to appease Great 
Britain and Arabia. 

There was indeed a forthright speech be- 
fore the Assembly yesterday, although it was 
not, unfortunately, by the American dele- 
gate—who lacked the vigor and vitality a 
just cause always lends to policy. 

Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, called 
upon the Assembly to stand fast on its par- 
tition decision, and demanded force now to 
back it up. 

“We supported the plan in November and 
we support it now,” he said. He will not 
entirely lack followers. One, quite possibly, 
it appears, will be Soviet Russia. And they 
will be right—and we wrong. 

We'd better get right. 





Senator Wiley’s Views on the American 
Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
March 1948 issue of the American 
Family, the national magazine of family 
life, contained a very interesting article 
on the subject of our colleague the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
and his views on the American family. I 
believe that many individuals will be 
keenly interested in reading the text of 
this article, and accordingly I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A UNITED STATES SENATOR LOOKS AT THE 

AMERICAN FAMILY 

“Please be careful about your words: chil- 
dren are growing here.” The Honorable 
ALEXANDER WILEY, United States Senator from 
Wisconsin and chairman of the powerful 
Judiciary Committee, recalls this little sign 
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that he hung up in his living room during 
the early youth of Mrs. Wiley’s and his four 
children. Folks evidently were mighty care- 
ful about their words and examples, because 
the Wiley children have now grown into as 
handsome and wholesome a family group as 
the American people would expect of a United 
States Senator’s clan. 

Senator and Mrs. Wiley count their three 
daughters, one son, and six grandchildren as 
their greatest blessings, and their greatest 
wealth. They agree with Browning that chil- 
dren are “God’s best earthly gift.” In fact, 
they feel very strongly that this gift from 
Heaven should be repaid in kind—that it is 
the most important duty and privilege of 
American parents to raise their children into 
worth while American citizens, servants of 
God and of their fellow man. Mrs. Wiley, like 
her three daughters, has been in the teach- 
ing profession and, therefore, takes with par- 
ticular seriousness her obligations for sound 
instruction of youth. 

Senator WILEY, a man of profound spiritual 
convictions (who leads the Senate breakfast 
group of spiritual communion), realizes the 
importance of the words of the Master, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” It is 
a pleasure to see the Senator’s kindly face 
light up as he explains one of the messages 
that this quote carries for him: “If each 
American parent were to engrave that quota- 
tion in his or her heart, the growing children 
of our land would not see or hear anything 
but gracious words and deeds, fine examples, 
inspiring messages to guide them in the 
formative years. 

“When I see my grandchildren—these 
lovely clods of human clay given to us by 
God,” says Senator WILEY, “I reflect that each 
of us is a sculptor of that soft, receptive clay. 
We can fashion it whichever way we will. We 
can make of it a masterpiece of human art 
which will be respected by all of our fellow 
men.” The home to Senator Witey is like a 
tabernacle. “If the American family lives up 
to its trust, this tabernacle can be a place 
of purity and cleanliness, a place of 
thriftiness and a promoter of industry, of 
warm comradeship, and true understanding, 
of varied recreation and sound instruction, 
of building and creating true values.” 

Senator and Mrs. Wiley have succeeded 
in putting their creed into their deed. Two 
of their children, like Mrs. Wiley, are Phi 
Beta Kappas, all four having attended their 
mother’s alma mater, Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. Their only son, Marshall, now 
a father of two children himself, was an 
FBI agent during the war. He and his soft- 
spoken wife, also a former teacher, live in 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., where Marshall prac- 
tices law; for a pastime he plays the piano 
and organ, and composes. His sister, Eliza- 
beth, a teacher at La Crosse, Wis., gets a great 
deal of pleasure in composing verse. 

Although the Wiley’s third-born, blonde, 
petite, Rosemary, takes much deserved pride 
in her teaching record and in her Ph. D. 
degree in economics, she is naturally prouder 
still of her dumpling of a son, “Pabby” 
(Philip Alexander Bradley), whose father is 
a teacher at Harvard University. 

Slim, trim Winifred, youngest of the Sen- 
ator’s children, likewise finds the business 
of raising her family of two boys and one 
girl a full-time, Joyous task. It was her son, 
Alexander, Jr., who had the thrill of a life- 
time the day he visited the White House 
with his granddad Senator to meet the 
President of the United States, another fa- 
mous father, Harry 8S. Truman. 

“By their fruits Senator and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Wiley are known’’—by their splendid 
f.mily representing the finest in American 
tradition. 

The Senator has been a banker, dairy farm- 
er, lawyer, and county district attorney. 
In the latter position, he saw and fought 
the evil of juvenile delinquency, and even 
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today, in his high judiciary post, he over- 
sees the work of the Department of Justice 
which is combating the youth-crime evil. 
“The fight against waywardness of youth,” 
he says, “begins in your home and mine, 
in your neighborhood school and mine. 
Let us bear our responsibility to make of 
each of these sources the profound influences 
for good that they can and should be. That 
is the first step toward victory in the battle 
over juvenile delinquency.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiley have fought the good 
fight, as have countless American families, for 
the realization of the earthly Kingdom of 
Heaven for their dear ones, and they have 
succeeded. 





The Jews of Palestine Make Their Decla- 
ration of Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on July 4, 
1776, the representatives of the Ameri- 
can colonists threw off the galling yoke 
of Great Britain in a document which has 
become the classic of all declarations of 
human freedom and dignity and paved 
the way for the formation of the Union. 

Just a few days ago, in another historic 
gesture, the Jews of Palestine declared 
their freedom from that same British 
yoke, which they have worn for 30 years, 
and their intention of establishing their 
own free and independent state. 

Under leave I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the text of the 
document: 

JEWISH DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Resolution unanimously adopted by the 
general council of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation on April 12, 1948, at Tel Aviv: 

“Whereas after 27 years of an oppressive 
foreign regime that had received Palestine 
as a trust on behalf of the world to estab- 
lish a national homeland for the Jews, that 
trust was not fulfilled: 

“Now, therefore, the Jewish nation will es- 
tablish its own state and independence in 
its homeland. 

“The Jewish state to be established will 
be ruled by justice, freedom, and equality for 
all inhabitants, regardless of race or creed. 

“We call upon the Arabs of Palestine and 
the neighboring states for an alliance of 
peace and cooperation. Together we shall 
build a state as citizens with equal rights and 
in mutual respect, for our freedom is your 
freedom. 

“Our lives are dedicated to defense, and 
the Lord of Israel will be our mainstay.” 





On this, the 3d day of Nissam, the gen- 
eral council of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, its highest unit, announces to the civ- 
ilized peoples of the world, to the representa- 
tives of the United Nations and to the Jews 
scattered throughout the world that it has 
been decided to set up an organ of supreme 
authority of our national independence in 
Palestine. 

In pursuance of this purpose, we declare 
that we refuse to remain a minority depen- 
dent on the sufferance of others. The man- 
date is about to end. On May 15 His Majesty's 
Government will surrender to the United Na- 
tions the trust it received from the League 
of Nations 27 years ago and which it has 
failed to fulfill. It departed from the spirit 
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of the mandate and replaced it with the self- 
ish purpose of furthering its Middle East 
interests. 

As a result of this policy, our refugees were 
refused entry in the hour of their direst need. 
They were interned instead and condemned 
to lead a life of danger, humiliation, and 
helplessness while the mandatory treated 
with our sworn enemies, the friends and al- 
lies of the Nazis. And while refusing entry to 
Jews striving desparately after a last refuge 
they opened our frontiers to hordes of in- 
vaders come to make a mockery of the de- 
cision of the United Nations. And now the 
mandatory is proposing to destroy the very 
foundation of our existence and leave the 
country in utter chaos. 

To prevent this we have resolved this day 
that the termination of the mandatory gov- 
ernment of Palestine shall in fact mark the 
end of all foreign domination in this country. 
With the termination of this mandatory rule, 
a government of the Jewish state shall come 
into being. 

In this hour we turn to the Arab citizens 
of the Jewish state and our Arab neighbors. 
We desire to build our state in common with 
the Arabs as equal citizens. Their future and 
ours rest On common endeavor. 

Sure in the justice of our cause, we are 
ready to give our all to its achievement and 
we call on the Jews of all lands, and especially 
in Palestine, to close their ranks for the 
carrying out of this, our sublime task. As- 
sured in our faith, we appeal to all nations 
to grant us the right to our own salvation, 
and rest our trust in God, the Lord of Israel. 





Needed: A Republican Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no problem before the 
American people today of more interest 
than the foreign policy of the United 
States. A few days ago Dr. C.S. Norborg, 
the publisher of American World Intelli- 
gence, spoke before the Altrusa Club of 
Washington at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. His subject was Needed: A Repub- 
lican Foreign Policy. 

Dr. Norborg, a scholar and a practical 
politician, who during the war was in 
the Intelligence Section of OSS and 
who is thoroughly familar with inter- 
national problems, pleads for a real defi- 
nition of the American foreign policy, 
and it seems to me that his clear and 
constructive analysis is of vital signifi- 
cance, in view of the coming national 
election. 

I have asked for the privilege of ex- 
tending my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp in order that I may include 
Dr. Norborg’s speech: 

NEEDED: A REPUBLICAN FOREIGN Polecy—25 
THESES ON A VITAL QUESTION 
I 

1. In time of war, involving the very sur- 
vival of the Nation, politics takes on the 
character of a unison determination to 
crush the enemy of the state: The consti- 
tutional prerogatives of a political opposition 
become submerged in the sacred right and 
privilege to defend the Nation itself. 

2. In a democracy, the continued possibil- 
ity, after the war, of a bipartisan approach 


to foreign affairs rests in the main with the 
party in power during the war, until the peo- 
ple themselves in a free election can decide 
what foreign and domestic policies they wish 
to support. 

3. Such a bipartisan approach is predicated 
upon the following conditions: 

(a) That the party in power openly and 
consistently sought the advice and coopera- 
tion of the opposition—on an equal footing— 
in all matters pertaining to such peace dis- 
cussions or even peace agreements as may 
take place during the war itself. 

(b) That the leaders of the opposition 
party either directly participated in such 
fundamental decisions or at least were made 
to understand why such decisions were 
deemed necessary for the attainment of vic- 
tory and consequent peace. 

(c) That both parties, after the arrival of 
victory, conscientiously agree upon the ne- 
cessity or desirability of continuing a bi- 
partisan, national cooperation in the execu- 
tion of foreign affairs, as far as they relate 
to the making of the peace and the rebuild- 
ing of the world economy. 

4. It is to be expected that the more total a 
war has been, the more precarious the peace 
and the reconstruction will prove to be and 
that, therefore, the different parties within 
a free, constitutional democracy will tend to 
keep a united national front on questions of 
world affairs. 

5. At the same time, it follows that if a 
war was total of character, the reconstruction 
and peace problems before a great nation 
will be of such a fundamental character that 
a bipartisan solution may become impossible 
because of honest and unbridgeable moral 
and political differences of convictions be- 
tween the party in power and the party in 
opposition. 

6. Inasmuch as a great world power is pre- 
vented from making any artificial distinction 
between domestic and foreign policy, a bi- 
partisan agreement on matters of foreign 
affairs must sooner or later give room to 
objective and basic differences of conviction 
which may force the party in opposition to 
reestablish its own position in matters of 
policy, domestic and foreign. 

7. While such a development psychologi- 
cally may be felt as a loss by a citizenry that 
has become accustomed to a national-minded 
war psychology of bipartisanship or national 
unity, political prudence can, in such a turn 
of events, only see a valuable resurgence of 
the political-freedom spirit of a healthy de- 
mocracy at peace. A democracy which denies 
its citizens a choice of political alternatives 
is already paying too high a price for an 
illusory unity. 

8. For a great and free democracy to call its 
citizens to a national election in peacetime 
wherein the major parties tacitly agree to 
pretend that foreign policy is not under de- 
bate, would be a disastrous disservice to the 
voting citizens. Such a false bipartisanship 
would in reality mean that the citizenry 
would be deprived of a voice in the Nation's 
conduct in world affairs. It would also be a 
denial of the concept of the basic and organic 
interrelatedness of domestic and foreign 
policy. 

9. Upon the foregoing premises it becomes 
the absolute duty for a major party in a great 
democratic Nation to define with the greatest 
possible care and clarity its position on the 
vital question of world policy. 


Ir 


10. Thus, while it is the imperative duty of 
the Republican Party in the 1948 election to 
state its foreign-policy principles frankly and 
in clear words to the American people, it is 
already clear that the present Democratic 
administration would much prefer to have 
the Republican Party remain a silent partner 
to its conduct of American world affairs. 

11. Inasmuch, however, as the Democratic 
war administration constantly refused to 
take the Republican opposition into its top- 
secret dealings with our wartime allies, the 
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Republican tendency to keep up a postwar 
“me too” bipartisanship in foreign affairs js 
not warranted by the facts. The Republican 
Party is not the coauthor of the agreements 
of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. Neither 
should the Republican Party permit the 
Democratic administration to make it appear 
that Republican bipartisanship entails a co- 
guilt on behalf of the Republicans for the 
dilemma and the frustration of postwar 
American world policy. 

12. To b> specific, the Republican Party 
must point out that it is not in any way 
responsible for the near fatal and immoral 
appeasement of the Kremlin, by which the 
Democratic administration robbed this Na- 
tion and all other decent nations of a moral- 
ly founded world peace and international 
order and cooperation. 

13. The Republican Party owes it to the 
American people to bring out and make 
crystal clear the immorality and uncon- 
stitutionality of the secret diplomacy by 
which the Democratic administration sub- 
jugated all of eastern Europe under the 
hammer and sickle. 

14. Also, the Republican Party must disen- 
gage itself completely from any responsi- 
bility for the treacherous power politics by 
which the Democratic administration per- 
mitted the Kremlin to move into a domi- 
nating position in the Far East, looting Man- 
churia, frustrating Korea, occupying vast 
new non-Soviet territories and jeopardizing 
the century old American tradition of an 
open-door policy in this most vital area of 
the future world. 

15. Further, inasmuch as the early ap- 
peasement by the Democratic administration 
of Soviet expansion led to the frustration 
and the panic which expressed itself in the 
so-called Truman doctrine, the Republican 
Party must not let its bipartisanship spirit 
mislead it to any blanket endorsement of 
any administration policy aiming at cover- 
ing up and overcoming the disastrous mis- 
takes made by the policymakers of the execu- 
tive branch. Keeping free of the scare propa- 
ganda and hysteria of the present adminis- 
tration, the Republican Party must redis- 
cover and define for the American people an 
American policy positively rooted in Ameri- 
can convictions and American strength and 
not just in the unending threats of a tyran- 
nical Moscow. 

16. While the Republican record conclu- 
sively proves that the Republicans have gone 
out of their way to assist the Democratic 
administration in its policy of reconstruct- 
ing the war-torn world, the Republican 
Party must refuse to take any responsibility 
for the inefficiency and reckless irresponsi- 
bility which continue to characterize Amer- 
ican spending and foreign administration in 
almost every part of the world. 

17. In contrast to these critical observa- 
tions, the one thing which the Republican 
Party can take full responsibility for in the 
line of bipartisan cooperation in foreign af- 
fairs is the Republican whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance and approval of the United Nations 
Charter. In fact, the Republicans might 
well criticize the haphazard way in which 
American timidity and appeasement have 
failed to make the United States assume 
true and clear leadership in the interna- 
tional organization for a just and lasting 
world peace built on moral principles. 


Ill 


18. In the light of the foregoing observa- 
tions, it follows that the need for a clear 
and unified Republican foreign policy is o! 
great urgency to the American people and 
to the rest of the world. 

19. In an atomic age a great nation must 
relinquish as suicidal the traditional dis- 
tinction between domestic and foreign pol- 
icy. 

20. The national necessity of a distinct 
Republican foreign policy is predicated upob 
the fact that the betrayal of first principles 








from Teheran to Potsdam makes it politically 
impossible for the present administration to 
he honest and constructive in its world pol- 
icy. The Democrats will of necessity have 
to pretend that their fatal mistakes and mis- 
calculations since Teheran, Casablanca, and 
Cairo are part of some inevitable game of 
world power politics. Such is not the case. 
The facts are too odious and too tragic to be 
covered up by any dishonest bipartisanship 
between the two major parties. Neither 
world peace nor American destiny would be 
served by the Republican Party remaining 
silent on the past, present, and future as- 
pects of American world policy. 

21, For the political future of the United 
States as a dynamic and free two-party 
democracy, it is imperative that the Re- 
publican Party immediately set itself to a 
thorough examination of its new foreign- 
policy platform. The traditional, innocuous 
preachments on world affairs will no longer 
do 

22. A bipartisan arrangement in political 
affairs inevitably creates and feeds confusion. 
The result of the wartime and postwar bi- 
partisanship in American world affairs has 
ied, therefore, to a confused and ill-timed 
American policy abroad and dangerous con- 
fusion and uncertainty in American public 
opinion at home. 

23. This confusion has infected even the 
circles of Republican leaders where big Re- 
publican names such as Hoover, Vandenberg, 
Taft, Stassen, Dulles, Wherry, Eaton, Judd, 
eic., represent so many divergent subjective 
opinions on fundamental issues that it can 
be safely said that Republicans individually 
may have basic convictions and insights on 
world affairs, but that the Republican Party, 
which today dominates the legislative branch, 
has no unified concept of world policy. 

24. The confusion in the public mind and 
the confusion among leading Republicans on 
matters of world policy combine to warn us 
that a clear and positive definition of Re- 
publican world policy is a sternly intellectual 
work and cannot be left to the rush of a 
policy-drafting committee hastily put to- 
gether by a Republican National Convention, 
Time is now. 

25. The Republican world policy platform 
must, during the coming election, contain a 
message to the American people; its contents 
I t be clear, courageous, and consistent. 





Rayburn and Democratic Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Columbia Record, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., dated April 16, 1948: 


Chances of electing a Democratic President 
this year are none too good. The primary 
objective, therefore, should be to hold the 
Democratic Party together and to hold the 
seats now held in Congress. There is even 

possibility, under capable party leader- 
ship, of obtaining a majority in the Senate, 
as the Columbia Record has several times 
pointed out. But this cannot be accom- 
plished under weak leadership, which does 
not command the loyalty and respect of the 
rank and file of the party and of the party 
leaders, in the Congress and in the States. 

The problem before the party, therefore, 
‘s to select such a leader. No new and un- 
‘ied leader will do. He must be a man who 
has fought the party’s battles, demonstrated 

own loyalty to party principles and is of 


such character and stature as will command 
not only the respect of the party leaders but 
of the public as well. In short, he must be 
a@ man fit to fill the Presidency, even if his 
chances of being elected are negligible. 

Where is such a man? 

Traditionally the Democratic Party has 
selected its most popular, successful and ca- 
pable Presidential candidates from among 
that group of party leaders who as governors 
of States have made their records as im- 
pressive leaders in public life. There were 
Tilden, Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
James M. Cox, Al Smith, Franklin D. Roose- 
veit. 

But in 1948 there is no Democratic gover- 
nor in any of the States who meets the quali- 
fications. The sweeping Republican victory 
of 1946 put the Republicans in charge of 
most of the important State capitols. 

So the party might do well to turn to the 
Congress. There such a man might be found 
in the Senate in the person of the Demo- 
cratic leader, BarKLEy of Kentucky, or in 
the House in Sam RAysurn, of Texas. With- 
out discounting the really splendid service 
which Senator BarkKLEy has rendered, it 
would seem that RayBuRN more nearly meets 
the qualifications needed. 

A progressive before the New Deal, author 
of some of the soundest legislation which 
the Democratic Party has put on the statute 
books, majority leader in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and Speaker, and now the 
minority leader, an able debater less ver- 
bose than BarKLey, thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of the Government, Sam Raysurn, 
of Texas, is liked and respected by the thou- 
sands of men, Democratic and Republican, 
who have served with him in the House of 
Representatives through the years. As the 
nominee for President, he would command 
the support of all factions in the party, 
North and South, and he would put up a real 
fight. 

When John N. Garner was nominated for 
Vice President in 1932, he was already the 
nominee of his party for Congress in the 
Texas district which he had long repre- 
sented. He did not withdraw, and was 
elected both as Congressman and as Vice 
President, and then resigned as Congress- 
man. If nominated for President, RAYBURN 
could do the same, and if defeated for Pres- 
ident could remain in Congress as Demo- 
cratic Party leader in the House. 

If it is unity that the Democrats want, 
and preservation of the party organization 
in Congress and in the States, the party 
would do well to consider Sam Raysurn, of 
Texas, or someone else like him—if it can- 
not find a more glamorous candidate to re- 
place Truman. 





On the Italian Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with Walter Lippmann in his very know- 
ing article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, April 22, 1948, in which he 
points out that “in the next few weeks 
as the new government is formed, the 
crucial question will be whether De 
Gasperi and Sarragat can agree on meas- 
ures of reform and reconstruction, and 
on a distribution of offices, which will re- 
unite the Socialists and bring them into 
a coalition with the Christian Demo- 
crats.” 
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Iam convinced that unless the needs of 
the Italian people are met, the gains thet 
were made in this election to hold Italy 
as a democratic country will be lost. 
[From the Washington Post of April 22, 1948] 

TopAy AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
ON THE ITALIAN ELECTION 


Although figures and details are not yet 
available to prove it, it is highly probable that 
the Socialists have in considerable numbers 
already broken away from the Communists, 
and that its decisive defeat may mean the 
dissolution of the Popular Front. If that is 
correct, then in the next few weeks as the 
new government is formed, the crucial ques- 
tion will be whether De Gasperi and Sarragat 
can agree on measures of reform and recon- 
struction, and on a distribution of offices, 
which will reunite the Socialists and bring 
them into a coalition with the Christian 
Democrats. 

Nothing less than this can offer durable 
hope of a stable government in Italy. We 
must not overestimate the present results of 
the election. The Communists were deci- 
Sively defeated in the voting; the Christian 
Democrats got a good plurality; with the 
Sarragat Socialists and some of the more de- 
pendable splinter parties, there is a fairly 
big non-Communist majority. But a 60- to 
70-percent majority, when it is a coalition, is 
not really good enough to govern Italy well 
during the trying years ahead. It needs to 
be enlarged and strengthened by a divorce 
between the Socialists and the Communists 
not only in the chamber of deputies and the 
senate, but also in the labor unions and in 
local politics. 

Only when the Communists are isolated 
will their power to cause trouble be under 
effective control. To do this it is not only 
necessary to exclude them from the new gov- 
ernment; it is necessary also to reunite and 
reorganize the Socialists so that they may be 
included in the government. This is, of 
course, primarily an Italian problem in which 
the statesmanship of De Gasperi and the 
views of the Vatican will be the determining 
factors. 

But the influence of the United States is 
great. The security and sustenance of the 
Italian nation depend, unhappily, upon 
America, and therefore we shall be answer- 
able for how wisely we exert our influence 
We seem to have given the Italians the im- 
pression, as that admirable reporter Mr. 
Stewart Alsop has just said in a dispatch from 
Italy, that we are “a reactionary Santa Claus.” 
The impression needs to be corrected. For 
unless the non-Communist coalition identi- 
fies itself with the reconstruction of Italy, 
not merely with antibolshevism and relief, 
the electoral victory we are celebrating today 
will gradually become rancid. 

A wise policy on our part depends upon a 
true appraisal of the political situation in 
western Europe. 

The Italian election has confirmed the ex- 
perience of 30 years: That the Communists, 
without the Red Army, cannot get and hold 
the control of a European nation by elections, 
by propaganda, infiltration, or a coup d'etat. 
The Communist doctrine appeals only to a 
minority, less than 25 percent. It is a mi- 
nority which can cause trouble but against 
the army and the police it cannot seize power. 

The more trouble it causes the more it 
arouses the resistance of the other elements 
of the nation. When the Red army cannot 
intervene, the national forces can always de- 
feat the Communists in an election and they 
can and they will crush the Communists if it 
comes to an insurrection. 

But—and this is the critical proviso—if the 
non-Communists are not able to govern well, 
if the Communists make enough trouble to 
paralyze the government and the national 
life, then the beneficiaries of bad government 
and disorder will be a determined minority 
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of Fascists or Fascist fellow-travelers. That 
is what happened after the First World War 
and it may happen again after the second. 
It is likely to happen unless we, who exer- 
cise such influence, understand that in 
western Europe—outside the reach of the Red 
Army—the real danger is not that the Com- 


munists will get the power. It is that con- 
stitutional governments, unable to govern 
well and to cure the discontent which the 


Communists exploit, will collapse as between 
the two wars they did in Italy, Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, and be suc- 
ceeded by warlike Fascist dictatorships. 

If we are to avoid grave misunderstanding 
of the political situation in Europe, we have, 
I contend, to realize the radical difference 
between communism within and communism 
beyond the orbit of the Red Army. After 
the Italian election that is no longer a most 
probable hypothesis but the first postulate 
for a successful analysis and prognosis of 
European conditions. 

The second postulate, which is not so con- 
clusively confirmed but is nevertheless most 
probably true, is that outside the orbit of 
the Red Army in Europe, the real danger is 
not that communism will win but that it 
will provoke fascism. , 

This is, I believe, the substantial meaning 
of Mr. Churchill’s remark in his memoirs 
that “fascism was the shadow or ugly child 
of communism.” 





ERP and Cartels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEoorD, I wish to include the following 
two articles written by Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes, well-known newspaper columnist, 
who won the Raymond Clapper award 
last year. These articles appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week: 


ERP AND CARTELS 


I 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

We emerged victorious from history’s most 
devastating war less than 3 years ago with 
some hopes that are fast fading in the con- 
fusion that grips Europe today. 

One of our hopes was that the great Ger- 
man industrial monopolies, or cartels, which 
were the sinister power behind Hitler and 
provided the sinews of war, were to be broken 
up and the real war lords who directed them, 
the industrialists, were to be stripped of their 
control. Their influence ramified far be- 
yond Germany into the rest of Europe and 
even into Britain and the United States 
through ties with big business and finance. 

Our hope has been confounded. Many of 
the powerful financial and industrial figures 
are back in key places due to our lenient 
policy which now receives encouragement 
through the seductive propaganda to build 
up a strong Germany against Russia. 

A few weeks ago our lenient policy came 
to its inevitable climax, and a shocking cli- 
max in contrast with the objectives we pro- 
fessed at the war’send. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
administrator of the United States zone, 
virtually annulled the law passed in Febru- 
ary 1947 for breaking up the German cartels. 

Too little note has been taken of this de- 
velopment which becomes most important 
now because of the European recovery pro- 
gram, beyond its obvious significance other- 


wise. ERP embraces Germany. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether our eco- 
nomic help is to be employed to revive, re- 
store, and entrench the rulers of the great 
cartels that were used to try to destroy us and 
who, if once again in authority, would seek to 
renew the control they exercised before over 
the economy and politics of Europe. 

The Clay order came to light through a pro- 
test against it to the general by 19 members 
of the Decartelization Branch of the American 
Military Government. They were informed of 
the new order at a meeting at which Richard- 
son Bronson, its head, read excerpts from a 
memorandum which he said had been ap- 
proved in principle by the State Department. 

According to the protest, which Represent- 
ative Sapowsk1, Democrat, of Michigan, in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the or- 
der stopped any further deconcentration 
action against any capital goods or heavy 
industries, continuing decartelization only 
against monopolies in consumer goods. Fur- 
ther it decreed that an official clean bill of 
health be given soon to any enterprises 
against which no action is contemplated, that 
there be a cessation of action against vertical 
integrations, that a “rule of reason” hereafter 
be used to guide further proceedings, and 
that no action be taken, specifically, against 
Henschel Co., a railroad locomotive monopoly 
that manufactured tiger tanks and other 
weapons, or against VKF, the so-called ball- 
bearing trust which is linked to SKF in this 
country. 

In their protest, the 19 staff members said 
“it appeared to be the unanimous opinion of 
the staff of the Decartelization Branch, or at 
least no contrary opinions were expressed, 
that the order given by Mr. Bronson excludes 
from decartelization the principal group of 
monopolistic enterprises which the law says 
must be eliminated.” The heavy goods in- 
dustries, the protest continued, were “more 
repugnant to the purposes of the law than 
are concentrations of economic power in con- 
sumer goods industries.” It stated that the 
effect of the new order would be to leave the 
fundamental concentrations of economic 
power intact while engaging in harassing at- 
tacks on small companies that would make 
enforcement “unpopular and completely 
ineffectual.” 


ERP anp CARTELS 
II 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Previously there was discussed here the 
order early last month by Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, administrator of our zone in Germany, 
which virtually brought to an end our pro- 
gram to break up the great industrial monop- 
olies, or cartels, that played so important a 
part in the Nazi regime and the war it loosed 
upon Europe and the world. 

The protest against this order by 19 mem- 
bers of the American Military Government's 
Decartelization Branch was quoted from. 
Evidence of the reduced scope of the program 
comes in a sharp cut in the personnel to 
carry it out. 

This abrupt change in basic policy, which 
has been lenient from the start and has left a 
number of former Nazi and industrial over- 
lords in key places, becomes significant at 
this particular time because of developments. 

One is the beginning of operation of the 
European recovery program in which Ger- 
many is included. Will our aid be used to 
build up the power of former cartelists and 
preserve the monopolistic control that proved 
so dangerous to Europe as well as to us? 

The other is the tension over Russia which 
has so excited our people that it now can be 
used as a screen behind which to build up 
a “strong Germany,” as we hear it in subtle 
propaganda these days, and an excuse for 
letting the monopolies and monopolists alone 
and cooperating with them. 

Because of Russia it is easy to confuse the 
whole basic issue. Russia is reported to be 


using the old industrialists in her zone, 
though in her case it seems to be a matter 
of closely controlling them and of really 
“using” them, rather than the attitude of 
cooperating with them, which appears to be 
more nearly the case with us. Out of al] 
this, out of the conflict over policy with Rus- 
sia, the cartelists would seem to be the gain- 
ers. They are in a position to play both sides 
against the middle, and that is an old game 
with them. 

Restoration of German industry and the 
revival of German prcduction have been 
put forth as essential to Europe’s recovery, 
since Germany previously was the power- 
house of Europe, industrially speaking, 
There has been a very easy transition from 
this, with the scare about Russia, to a 
“strong Germany” as a bulwark against Rus- 
sia—the theory of the “Cliveden set” in 
England before the last war—which has a 
military connotation beyond the original 
economic connotation. 

At the outset, soon after the war, there 
was the Morgenthau plan for a pastoral Ger- 
many. That was attacked and ridiculed. It 
wes abandoned long ago, but it is still ex- 
ploited as the horrible example by the propa- 
gandists for a “strong Germany” who would 
now go clear over to the other extreme to 
cooperation with the German industrialists 

But there is another alternative, a middle 
way. Production can be brought up to re- 
store Germany and Europe economically 
through an efficient decartelized, decentral- 
ized industry and without turning back 
complete control to a few Nazi industrialists 
with power over a monopolistic pattern such 
as existed before in Germany and with rami- 
fications into the rest of Europe that gave it 
such tremendous economic and _ political 
power, It is who controls that is important. 

We are about to embark upon another 
great enterprise in Europe in the European 
recovery program, from which much good 
could come. But if it is used to restore the 
power of the Nazi monopolists, then we are 
headed again along the road that we tock 
after World War I, when the cartelists were 
left in control and gradually built up the 
war machine from which the world suffered 
so much. All they stood for we fought 
against. This is something to remember as 
we make our plans to carry out the Euro- 
pean recovery program. 





Logan Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive council, the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, April 14, 1948: 


Whereas the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has invested approximately $50,000,000 
in the General Edward Lawrence Logan Air- 
port, which is operating at an annual de- 
ficiency of about $75,000, and should, as 
promptly as possible, be placed on a self- 
supporting basis; and 

Whereas to accomplish this purpose the 
Department of Public Works, which is the 
operating agency, has been directed by act 
of the legislature to establish a schedule of 
charges at the airport on items including the 
sale of gasoline or other aviation fuels, oils, 
or other articles and supplies; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has allocated $600,000 from Federa! 
funds to Logan Airport under the terms 0! 
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the Federal Airport Act, which amount is 
urgently needed to assist in meeting the 
cost of large expenditures required to com- 
plete the development of the airport, but has 
refused to allow the Commonwealth to re- 
ceive said sum unless the Commonwealth 
binds itself for 20 years not to impose any 
fee on supplies delivered at the airport for 
operation of aircraft other than a charge for 
the cost of services rendered by the airport 
in connection therewith; and 

Whereas such interference by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in the operation 
by the Commonwealth of Logan Airport as 
the price of receiving Federal funds, which 
represent only a small fraction of the money 
paid by citizens of the Commonwealth to the 
Federal Government, is without congres- 
sional warrant, would require violation of 
the Massachusetts statutes, and would seri- 
ously interfere with, if not make impossible, 
the operation of the airport’on a self-sup- 
porting basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive council unan- 
imously opposes such unwarranted inter- 
ference by a Federal administrative agency; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That each member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation to the Congress of the 
United States be sent a copy of this resolu- 
tion and be requested to take immediate ac- 
tion to protect the Commonwealth from such 
abuse of authority by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 





More Help to Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 18, 1948, I requested the State 
Department not to further the march of 
communism and made the following 
remarks: 


TRADE WITH COMMUNISTIC COUNTRIES 


(Remarks of Hon, ALVIN F. WEICHEL, of Ohio, 
in the House of Representatives, Monday, 
March 22, 1948) 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements have been a 
great detriment to American industry, and 
among those most vitally affected is the 
hand-glass industry of America. There are 
numerous plants throughout the country 
employing many thousands of men, yet the 
so-called reciprocal trade agreements would 
permit the cheap labor of Czechoslovakia to 
force down the wages and standards of the 
American workmen. If that were not bad 
enough, now Czechoslovakia is in the hands 
of the Russians, who will be signing for 
Czechoslovakia. This will not only further 
hurt the American worker, but will make 
Russia stronger in its march of communism. 
I do not believe the American workman 
should be hurt by unfair agreements against 
American labor and much less should the 
worker be stamped on by the heavy heel of 
communism. On Thursday last I requested 
the State Department not to recognize nor 
take the Russian signature of Czechoslovakia 
in this vital matter affecting the hundreds 
of American industries employing millions of 
workmen, and I protested as follows to the 
State Department on March 18 against this 
signature: 

Marcu 18, 1948. 
GEORGE MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am advised that Czechoslovakia is ex- 

pected to sign the activation of the Geneva 
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agreement on Saturday, March 20, at New 
York, and the State Department will accept 
the signature as consistent with its program 
of reciprocal trade. In view of the Marshall 
plan now before the Congress requesting un- 
told billions to stop communism and the 
President’s message of yesterday with refer- 
ence to communism, it seems ridiculous that 
the United States should now accept such 
signature with reference to trade agreements 
and give to the Communists American dollars 
to further the march of communism. The 
State Department should not accept the sig- 
nature of Czechoslovakia for further aid to 
communism, and I protest any such agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia with reference to 
carrying forth the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 
Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL. 


The State Department advised today that 
on March 20 the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment said it would sign the protocol on 
March 20 which would go into effect on April 
20, 1948, and that the State Department now 
has a special committee commencing a study 
of the proposed signature in the light of re- 
cent developments in Czechoslovakia. 

Now such an agreement would have little 
meaning with the Communists in control 
and I believe not only that this study should 
be continued but this recognition of re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements should not be 
given to the detriment of American labor, let 
alone that whereby the Communists of the 
world help to oppress American workers not 
only in the great hand-glass industry of 
America but in many other industries 
throughout the land. 


Mr. Speaker, today, in answer to my 
request that the State Department not 
give trade privileges to communistically 
dominated Czechoslovakia, I received the 
disappointing information that the State 
Department has decided to apply the 
provisions of the general agreement to 
Czechoslovakia, and accordingly, the 
President is issuing a proclamation to 
this effect. The letter from the State 
Department and its press enclosure 
follow: 

APRIL 22, 1948. 
The Honorable ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. WEICHEL: I have further ref- 
erence to your inquiry concerning the signa- 
ture by Czechoslovakia of the protocol of 
provisional application of the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade, and to your de- 
sire to be informed of further developments. 

After thorough study of the problem, the 
decision has been reached to apply the pro- 
visions of the general agreement to Czecho- 
slovakia, and accordingly the President is 
issuing today a proclamation to this effect. 
The proclamation implements an obligation 
entered into by this Government more than 
5 months ago, on October 30, 1947, when 
the general agreement was concluded at 
Geneva. Since Czechoslovakia has now 
placed the general agreement in effect with 
respect to the United States and the other 
contracting parties, this country as well as 
the other contracting parties is obligated 
to apply the agreement to Czechoslovakia. 

The provisions of the general agreement 
commit the other contracting parties to ac- 
cord equitable treatment for the trade of the 
United States and at the same time permit 
the United States to withdraw or modify any 
concession granted under the agreement if it 
should result in such increased imports as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to do- 
mestic producers. In addition to this safe- 
guard with respect to imports, the United 
States also exercises export controls to pro- 
tect the American economy generally, to pro- 
mote the objectives of foreign policy, and 
to safeguard national security. These ex- 
port controls prevent shipment of goods con- 
trary to the national interests of the United 
States. 
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There is enclosed a statement issued to the 
press today regarding this matier. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. BOHLEN, 
Counselor 
(For the Acting Secretary of State.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
April 22, 1948. 

The President today issued a proclamation 
putting into effect as of April 21, 1948, the 
provisions of the general agreement on tar- 
iffs and trade with respect to Czechoslovakia. 
The proclamation implements an obligation 
entered into by this Government last Oc- 
tober 30 when the general agreement was con- 
cluded at Geneva with 22 other countries. 

The attitude of the Government of the 
United States toward the events of last 
February in Czechoslovakia was publicly in- 
dicated in the joint statement of February 
26, 1948, by the Secretary of State of this 
Government and by the Foreign Ministers 
of the Governments of the United King- 
dom and France. It has not cnanged. 
These events, however, do not directly affect 
the legal status of the reciprocal obligations 
under the general agreement. 

The President’s action followed receipt of 
a communication from the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations informing this Gov- 
ernment that the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia had signed the Protocol of Provi- 
sional Application of the general agreement 
and had thereby obligated itself to put the 
general agreement into effect. Since Czecho- 
slovakia has now placed the general agree- 
ment in effect with respect to the United 
States and the other contracting parties, 
this country as well as the other contracting 
parties are obligated to apply the agreement 
to Czechoslovakia. 

The general agreement is a trade agree- 
ment “mong 23 countries, completed last Oc- 
tober ‘ter negotiations lasting 7 months. 
It is purt of a world-wide program, spon- 
sored by the United Nations and actively 
participated in by the United States, de- 
signed to reduce trade barriers and to re- 
store international trade to an orderly and 
stable basis. It is the most comprehensive 
agreement with respect to tariffs and other 
trade barriers ever negotiated. 

Czechoslovakia is the tenth of the Geneva 
countries to give effect to this agreement. 
The other countries which have done so, in 
addition to the United States, are the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxemburg, Canada, Australia, and Cuba. 
The remainder of the 23 participants in the 
negotiations have until June 30, 1948, to put 
the agreement provisionally into effect. The 
obligations assumed by Czechoslovakia under 
this agreement and those assumed by other 
countries to Czechoslovakia are integral parts 
of the agreement. 

Under the general agreement, Czechoslo- 
vakia grants concessions on products of in- 
terest to the United States representing ap- 
proximately $31,600,000 in terms of 1937 trade 
and covering approximately 80 percent of 
Czechoslovakia’s total prewar imports from 
the United States. The agreement includes 
substantial duty reductions by Czechoslo- 
vakia on a number of important items, 
such as apples and pears, raisins, prunes, and 
certain other dried fruits, canned fruits, and 
fruit juices, canned vegetables, passenger au- 
tomobiles, and certain types of office ma- 
chines. 

Czechoslovakia and the other contracting 
parties to the agreement are committed to 
certain limitations with respect to the appli- 
eation of quotas, import restrictions, ex- 
change control, and the conduct of state 
trading, which are important since they 
commit Czechoslovakia as well as other par- 
ties to the agreement to accord fair treat- 
ment to the trade of the United States. 
Should Czechoslovakia or any other con- 
tracting party fail to fulfill these obligations 
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of the agreement or adopt any policy which 
nullifies or impairs the tariff concessions, the 
application by the United States to that 
country of such obligations or concessions 
under the agreement as may be appropriate 
in the circumstances may be suspended. 

The concessions made by the United States 
in the general agreement on products of in- 
terest to Czechoslovakia represent approxi- 
mately $22,700,000 in terms of 1937 trade and 
cover approximately 64 percent of United 
States prewar imports from Czechoslovakia. 
Of the concessions granted by the United 
States, those on household china, table and 
kitchen glassware, jewelry, certain types of 
shoes and gloves, and hops are the items of 
principal interest to Czechoslovakia. 

These concessions were granted only after 
public hearings and the most careful and 
considerate deliberation by various Govern- 
ment agencies acting in consultation to as- 
sure that domestic producers would not suf- 
fer serious injury as a result of the conces- 
sions. If, however, as a result of unforeseen 
circumstances, any of these : concessions 
should result in such increased imports from 
Czechoslovakia as to cause or threaten seri- 
ous injury to domestic producers in this 
country, the United States is free to with- 
draw or modify the concessions to the ex- 
tent necessary to prevent or remedy the in- 


jury. This provision thus safeguards the 
interests of domestic producers in this 
country. 


In addition to this safeguard with respect 
to imports, the United States also exercises 
export controls to protect the American 
economy generally, to promote the objectives 
of foreign policy, and to safeguard national 
security. Since March 1, 1948, no shipments 
to European destinations, including Czech- 
oslovakia, can be made without appropriate 
license. These export controls prevent ship- 
ment of goods contrary to the national in- 
terests of the United States. 





SUPPLEMENTING PROCLAMATIONS OF DECEMBER 
16, 1947 anp JANUARY 1, 1948, CaRRYING 
Out GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE AND EXCLUSIVE TRADE AGREEMENT 
WitH Cuba, RESPECTIVELY 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas (1), pursuant to the authority 
conferred by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended by section 1 of the Act of 
June 12, 1934, by the joint resolution ap- 
proved June 7, 1943, and by sections 2 and 
3 of the Act of July 5, 1945 (48 Stat. 943 and 
944, ch. 474, 57 Stat. 125, ch. 118, 59 Stat. 
410 and 411, ch. 269; 19 U.S. C. (1946) 1351), 
‘the period within which said authority may 
be exercised having been extended by sec- 
tion 1 of said Act of July 5, 1945 until the 
expiration of 3 years from June 12, 1945 (48 
Stat. 944, ch. 474, 59 Stat. 410, ch. 269; 19 
U. S. C. (1946) 1352(c)), on October 30, 1947 
the President entered into a trade agreement 
with the governments of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Kingdom of Belgium, the 
United States of Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, the Republic of Chile, the Republic 
of China, the Republic of Cuba, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, the French Republic, India, 
Lebanon, the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg, 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the Kingdom of Norway, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, which trade 
agreement consists of the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade and the related 
protocol of provisional application thereof, 
together with the final act adopted at the 
conclusion of the second session of the pre- 
paratory committee of the United Nations 
“Conference on trade and employment which 
authenticated the texts of said general 
agreement and said protocol; 

Whereas (2) on December 16, 1947, by 
proclamation 2761A the President proclaimed 


such modifications of existing duties and 
other import restrictions of the United 
States of America and such continuance 
of existing customs or excise treatment of 
articles imported into the United States of 
America as were then found to be required 
or appropriate to carry out said trade agree- 
ment on and after January 1, 1948 (12 F. R. 
8866), which proclamation has been sup- 
plemented by Proclamation 2769 of Janu- 
ary 30, 1948 (13 F. R. 467); 

Whereas (3), pursuant to the authority 
conferred by said section 350, the period 
within which said authority may be exer- 
cised having been so extended, on Octo- 
ber 30, 1947, the President entered into an 
exclusive trade agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba (T. D. 51819 
(Customs)), which exclusive trade agree- 
ment includes certain portions of other 
documents made a part thereof and pro- 
vides for the customs treatment in respect 
of ordinary customs duties of products of 
the Republic of Cuba, imported into the 
United States of America; 

Whereas (4) on January 1, 1948, by Proc- 
lamation 2764, the President proclaimed such 
modifications of existing duties and other 
import restrictions of the United States of 
America in respect of products of the Re- 
public of Cuba and such continuance of ex- 
isting customs and excise treatment of prod- 
ucts of the Republic of Cuba imported into 
the United States of America as were then 
found to be required or appropriate to carry 
out said exclusive trade agreement on and 
after January 1, 1948 (13 F. R. 25 and 26), 
which proclamation has been supplemented 
by said proclamation of January 30, 1948; 

Whereas (5) said protocol of provisional 
application has been signed by the Govern- 
ment of the Czechoslovak Republic, and 
said Government has become a contracting 
party to said general agreement; 

Whereas (6) I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, deter- 
mine that the application of such of the 
concession provided for in part I of schedule 
XX of said general agreement which were 
withheld from application in accordance 
with article XXVII of said general agreement 
by said proclamation of December 16, 1947, 
as are identified in the following list is re- 
quired or appropriate to carry out, on and 
after April 21, 1948, said trade agreement 
specified in the first recital of this proc- 
lamation: 

Item, paragraph, and rates of duty 

212 (second): 10 cents per dozen and 45 
percent ad valorem. 

217: % cent per pound. 

218 (b) (first): 32144 percent ad valorem. 

218 (c): All rates. 


218 (e) (first): 1214 percent ad valorem, 
50 percent ad valorem, 3744 percent ad 
valorem. 


218 (e) (second) : 374% percent ad valorem. 

218 (f): 30 percent ad valorem, 50 percent 
ad valorem, 50 cents on each article or uten- 
sil, but not less than 30 percent nor more 
than 50 percent ad valorem, identified only 
as to articles or utensils valued at less than 
$1 each. 

218 (g): 25 percent ad valorem. 

230 (d): 40 percent ad valorem. 

339: 214 cents per pound and 714 percent 
ad valorem. 

348: All rates. 

350: 2214 percent ad valorem, 

397: 40 percent ad valorem. 

412 (second): 40 percent ad valorem. 

412 (third): 30 percent ad valorem. 

412 (sixth): 1714 percent ad valorem, 25 
percent ad valorem. 

710: 314 cents per pound, but not less than 
1714 percent ad valorem (second such rate). 

780 (first): 12 cents per pound. 

780 (second): 75 cents per pound. 

909 (first): 2214 cents per pound, but not 
less than 20 percent nor more than 35 per- 
cent ad valorem, 
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909 (third) : 22144 cents per pound, but not 
less than 20 percent nor more than 35 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

911 (a): 22% cents per pound, but not less 
than 20 percent nor more than 35 percent 
ad valorem. 

911 (b) (first): 20 percent ad valorem. 

915: $1.50 per dozen pairs, but not less 
than 30 percent nor more than 60 percent 
ad valorem. 

1309 (second): All rates. 

1413 (fifth): 174 percent ad valorem, 

1503 (first): 2714 percent ad valorem. 

1503 (second): 1744 percent ad valorem, 

1503 (third): All rates. 

1503 (fourth): 3744 percent ad valorem. 

1503 (fifth): 2214 percent ad valorem. 

1510 (first): %4 cent per line per gross and 
1244 percent ad valorem. 

1510 (third): 22% per cent ad valorem. 

1513 (first): 45 percent ad valorem. 

1513 (second): 50 percent ad valorem (first 
such rate), 35 percent ad valorem (first such 
rate), 50 percent ad valorem (second such 
rate). 

1518 (fourth): 60 percent ad valorem, 45 
percent ad valorem. 

1527 (c) (1) and (2) : 55 percent ad valorem 
(first such rate), 65 percent ad valorem. 

1528 (third): 10 percent ad valorem. 

1528 (fourth): 30 percent ad valorem. 

1530 (e) (first): 20 percent ad valorem 
(first such rate), 20 percent ad valorem (first 
such rate), 10 percent ad valorem (first such 
rate), 20 percent ad valorem (second such 
rate). 

1530 (e) (second): 20 percent ad valorem. 

1537 (b) (first): $1.50 per dozen pairs, but 
not less than 1214 percent nor more than 
25 percent ad valorem. 

1541 (a) (first) : $2 each, but not less than 
20 percent nor more than 30 percent ad 
valorem, 25 percent ad valorem, 28 percent ad 
valorem. : 

1541 (a) (third): 25 percent ad valorem. 

1541 (b) (first): All rates. 

1541 (b) (second): 30 percent ad valorem 

1544: 15 percent ad valorem. 

1549 (a) (first): 50 cents per gross and 15 
percent ad valorem. 

1549 (a) (third) : 50 cents per gross and 15 
percent ad valorem. 

1549 (b): 20 percent ad valorem. 

1718: Free; 

Whereas (7) I determine that, in view of 
the determination set forth in the sixth re- 
cital of this proclamation, the deletion of the 
second item 1527 (c) (2) from the list set 
forth in the seventh recital of said proclama- 
tion of January 30, 1948, is required or ap- 
propriate to carry out, on and after April 21, 
1948, said trade agreement specified in the 
first recital of this proclamation; 

Whereas (8) I determine that, in view of 
the determination set forth in the sixth re- 
cital of this proclamation the following 
amendments of the list set forth in the eighth 
and ninth recitals of said proclamation of 
January 1, 1948, as amended and rectified, 
are required or appropriate to carry out, on 
and after April 21, 1948, said exclusive trade 
agreement specified in the third recital] of this 
proclamation: 

(a) The deletion of the second item 1527 
(c) (2), added to said eighth recital by sub- 
division (a) of part II of said proclamation 
of January 30, 1948; 

(b) The modification of the third item 412 
in said ninth recital to read as follows: 

“412: Manufactures of wood or bark, or of 
which wood or bark is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, not specially provided for 
Clothespins other than spring clothespins, 
20 percent ad valorem”; 

(c) The deletion of the first item 1513 in 
said ninth recital; 

(d) The modification of the last item 1513 
in said ninth recital to read as follows: 

“1513: Toys and parts of toys, not specially 
provided for (not including any toys de- 
scribed in item 1513 (second) of part I of 
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schedule XX of the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade) : 

“Jf wholly or in chief value of china, porce- 
lain, parian, bisque, earthenware, or stone- 
ware, 28 percent ad valorem. 

“Other: 56 percent ad valorem;” 

(e) The deletion of item 1527 (c) (2) in 
said ninth recital as changed by subdivision 
(d) of part II of said proclamation of January 
30, 1948; and 

(f) The modification of item 1530 (e) in 
said ninth recital to read as follows: 

“1530 (e): Boots, shoes, or other footwear 
(including athletic or sporting boots and 
shoes), made wholly or in chief value of 
leather, not specially provided for (except 
boots, shoes, or other footwear made by the 
process or method known as welt, or sewed 
or stitched by the process or method known 
as McKay, or having molded soles laced to 
uppers; slippers for housewear; and moc- 
casins of the Indian handicraft type, having 
no line of demarcation between the soles and 
the uppers) turn or turned: 

“Boots and shoes: 8 percent ad valorem. 

“Other, if for men, youths, or boys: 16 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

“Huaraches: 8 percent ad valorem, 

“Other, if for men, youths, or boys: 8 per- 
cent ad valorem”; 

Now, therefore, be it known that, acting 
under the authority of said section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended: 


PART I 


To the end that said trade agreement speci- 
fied in the first recital of this proclamation 
may be carried out, I, Harry S. Truman, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
proclaim that, effective on and after April 
21, 1948: 

(a) The concessions provided for in part I 
of said schedule XX which are identified in 
the sixth recital of this proclamation shall no 
longer be identified in the eighth recital of 
said proclamation of December 16, 1947, and 
the rates of duty representing such conces- 
sions identified in said sixth recital of this 
proclamation shall be applied, subject to the 
applicable terms, conditions, and qualifica- 
tions set forth in said schedule XX, and parts 
I, II, and III, of said general agreement, and 
in subdivision (a), other than exception (I) 
thereof, of said proclamation of December 
16, 1947, including in each case any amend- 
ments and rectifications which have been 
proclaimed by the President, to articles of the 
kinds provided for in the descriptions of 
products in the column at the left of said 
rates; and 

(b) The second item 1527 (c) (2) shall be 
deleted from the list set forth in the seventh 
recital of said proclamation of January 30, 
1948; and 

PART II 


To the end that said exclusive trade agree- 
ment specified in the third recital of this 
proclamation may be carried out, I do further 
proclaim that, effective on and after April 21, 
1948, the lists set forth in the eighth and 
n.ath recitals of said proclamation of Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, as amended and rectified, shall be 
further amended in the manner indicated in 
the eighth recital of this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 

y hand and caused the seal of the United 
“tates of America to be affixed. 

By the President: 








Acting Secretary of State. 


Mr, Speaker, especially with reference 
‘o the President’s demand for billions of 
collars a year to stop the march of com- 
munism after he had built up Russia with 
machinery and heavy goods these past 
3 years, even then the Congress just 
cranted money in good faith under the 
Marshall plan. Yet, after all of this, to- 
day the State Department and the Presi- 


dent go merrily on helping communis- 
tically dominated countries. and all to the 
detriment of American labor. 





Repeal of Oleomargarine Tax in New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me pleasure to announce that our 
able Governor, the Honorable Alfred E. 
Driscoll, has signed the bill removing the 
tax on the sale and manufacture of yel- 
low margarine. His statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY GOV. ALFRED DRISCOLL, OF NEW 

JERSEY 


New Jersey today repeals the injurious and 
discriminatory law against the manufacture 
and sale of yellow margarine within the 
borders of our State. The sponsor of this 
bill is to be congratulated. One way to re- 
duce the cost of living is to remove in- 
equitable, discriminatory laws and to permit 
our citizens to purchase freely food that is 
fit for consumption, healthful, and desirable. 





Partition Plan for Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a _ resolution concerning our 
Government’s regrettable reversal policy 
on the Palestine partition plan. his 
resolution was adopted recently at a large 
mass meeting, in the city of Worcester, 
Mass., representing 10,000 Jewish people 
of the community. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the United States Government 
has repudiated the United Nations decision 
of November 29, 1947 to partition Palestine 
into separate Arab and Jewish states; and 

Whereas this reversal of policy consitutes 
an act of disappointment since it violates 
the traditional American policy on Palestine 
as stated by two Congressional Resolutions 
on Palestine, repudiates the pledges of both 
major American political parties, and re- 
neges on the partition decision of the United 
Nations—a decision which was brought 
about largely as a result of the decisive 
role played by our Government; and 

Whereas in its recent statement of re- 
versal the United States Government has 
committed an act of appeasement by bow- 
ing to the intimidation of those Arab states 
which have flouted the will of the United 
Nations on the Palestine decision; and 

Whereas by thrusting aside the judgment 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, tie United States Government has 
struck a shattering blow at the future effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations as an inter- 
national instrument for preserving and 
maintaining the peace and security of the 
world; and 
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Whereas the hundreds of thousands of 
Jews still languishing in the Displaced Per- 
sons Camps of Europe have been cruelly 
disillusioned by the very nation to which 
they look for salvation; and 

Whereas the new United States proposal 
can only serve to aggravate the situation in 
Palestine and increase tension and bloodshed 
in that country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, Worcester Lodge No. 
600, B’nai B’rith, Worcester Post, No. 32, 
Jewish War Veterans, Workmen’s Circle 
Branches of Worcester, Damascus Lodge No. 
50, Knights of Pythias, Worcester section, 
Council of Jewish Women, Worcester Zionis 
district, Senior Hadassah, Junior Hadassah, 
Mizrachi, Labor Zionist Organization of 
America, all organizations in the city and 
county of Worcester, Mass., do hereby ex- 
press our deep indignation and our sense of 
hurt over this act of reversal by the admin- 
istration of President Truman; and be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the President 
to revoke this action immediately, lest our 
Government be instrumental in undermin- 
ing the United Nations; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent immediately to President Harry S. Tru- 
man, Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
and to the Chief of the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations, Warren R. Austin. 

Dated this 7th day of April 1948, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Worcester Lodge No. 600, B’nai B’rith, by 
Abraham Palley, president; Worcester 
Post, No. 32, Jewish War Veterans, by 
Harry Entin, commander; Workmen's 
Circle Branches of Worcester; Dames- 
cus Lodge, No. 50, Knights of Pythias, 
by Henry M. Ritz, vice chairman; 
Worcester Section, Council of Jewish 
Women, by Dorothy E. Shuman, chair- 
man; Worcester Zionist District, by 
Joseph Goldberg, president; Senior 
Hadassah, by Dorothy Smith, presi- 
dent; Junior Hadassah, by Sybil Horo- 
witz, president; Mizrachi, by Jacob 
Weinstein, president; Labor Zionist 
Organization of America, by Arthur 
Rosenberg, president. 





Attack of Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply distressed, as I know all the Mem- 
bers were, to learn of the violent attempt 
on Walter Reuther’s life. I am relieved 
to learn of his progress toward a speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. Reuther is an able, fearless leader 
in American labor. In the various of- 
fices he has held in the United Auto 
Workers union he has shown by his in- 
telligent, dignified, and vigorous conduct 
his deep responsibility not only to his 
own union but to all of labor and to the 
American community. 

Such examples of underhandedness 
and violence in our body politic should 
be of deep concern to all of us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
in the Recorp at this time: 

ATTACK ON REUTHER 

Walter Reuther 

while occupying private 


is one of those men wh 


positions, are in- 








oe 
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vested with important public responsibility. 
He has won immense popular confidence and 
respect not alone because he waged a dovghty, 
successful fight to eject Communists from 
I lling positions in the United Auto- 
mobile Workers but equally because he has 
conducted the affairs of that union with re- 
well as vigor. The whole 
country therefore was shocked at the news 
that an attempt was made yesterday to assas- 
sinate him and correspondingly relieved at 
the current information that his condition 
is improving. The attempt was a foul and 





sponsibility as 


vicious one for which no American couid 
have sympathy, in any case, regardless of its 
target. 


The event seems one more symptom of a 
spirit of violence and lawlessness which has 
become far tco prevalent. No one yet knows 
anything about the source or inspiration cf 
the attack on Mr. Reuther. He has, nat- 
urally, made enemieS—on the extreme right 
no less than on the extreme left. The UAW 
executive board deserves commendation for 
the restraint of its statement and the in- 
junction of caution it has laid upon union 
members. Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than violent reprisals for this attack. 
Indeed, it is worth noting, perhaps, that 
there is a kinship between the attempt on 
Mr. Reuther’s life and the recent mob action 
against a Communist in Akron, Ohio, in re- 
spect of which the leader of the Auto Workers 
urged President Truman to protest. In these 
critical times especially, temperance and re- 
spect for the law need to be our watchwords. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act Now More Important Than Ever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident has urged the Congress to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
in its present form for 3 years until 
June 12,1951. He has stressed that such 
act would be “continuing evidence of 
the determination of the United States 
to contribute its full share to the recon- 
struction of a sound and growing world 
economy as the basis for enduring 
peace.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include two editorials— 
the first entitled “More Important Than 
Ever” from the New York World-Tele- 
gram of March 3, 1848, and the second 
entitled “Reciprocal Trade Act” from 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union of March 
9, 1948: 

{From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 3, 1943] 

IMPORTANT THAN EVER 

t Truman has asked Congress for 
a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This 14-year-old law au- 
thorizes the President to make agreements 
with other countries for two-way cuts in 
tariff rates and other barriers to interna- 
tional commerce. 

The act, Mr. Truman says, is more impor- 
tant now than ever before. His reasons for 

hat seem to us unanswerable. 
ther nations, “we are engaged in a 
ndeavor to build a peaceful and 


world.” Continued efforts to 


Morr 


Presiden 





stimulate an increasing flow of trade among 
those nations are essential to success of that 
endeavecr. 

The reciprocal agreements “recognize the 
fundamental fact that trade is a two-way 
business.” We can’t go on forever exporting 
more than we import. ther countries must 
be able to sell their goods to us if they are to 
get dollars to buy our products and to repay 
our loans. When we import needed goods we 
improve the living standards of Americans as 
consumers, and at the same time we make it 
possible to maintain foreign markets for cur 
producers. And the lowering of trade bar- 
riers encourages private trading and free en- 
terprise, as distinct from government trading. 

Ve believe that, as Mr. Truman says, the 
interests of domestic preducers have been 
and will be carefully safeguarded in the ne- 
gotiation of reciprocal agreements. We know 
that in the past the Republican Party has 
done itself great damage by championing 
high protective tariffs, represented as ben- 
eficial to industry and agriculture, but ac- 
tually harmful to the vast majority of 
Americans. We hope that now, when so 
much is at stake, Republicans in Congress 
will not succeed in putting their party back 
on that road to disaster. 





[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union of 


March 9, 1948] 
RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


President Truman has made a strong ap- 
peal to Congress for the renewal of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. This act, which 
was originally passed in 1934, and which has 
been renewed from time to time since that 
date, expires on June 30 unless Congress 
takes steps to prolong it further. 

Whatever may have been the earlier crit- 
icisms against it, our reciprocal-trade policy 
has become a cornerstone in our trade rela- 
tions with other nations, and one of the 
outstanding evidences of our good faith in 
trying to facilitate world trade. For this rea- 
son the Reciprocal Trade Act should be re- 
newed in order to avoid giving impetus to 
a return to economic nationalism with all 
the dangers that entails. 

Reports, however, state that the President’s 
appeal for renewal has aroused hostility in 
some Republican circles in Congress, where 
apparently a disposition exists to let the act 
lapse and the question of tariffs hecomes once 
more a football of politics. 

Such a return to trade isolationism can do 
neither the Nation nor the Republican Party 
any good. This is not only our judgment, 
but also that of some leading Republican 
authcrities. For instance, the New York 
Herald Tribune, normally regarded as an 
authoritative voice in Republican affairs, 
points out that the safeguards written into 
the act at the time of its renewal in 1946 
remove all but purely political objections. 

These safecuards, as the Herald Tribune 
emphasizes, require: 

1. That the Tariff Commission shall in- 
struct the President regarding the point be- 
yond which reduction and concession in 
tariffs cannot be made without injuring our 
domestic economy. 

2. They provide that if such injury de- 
velops after a trade agreement is made, the 
President shall be authorized to withdraw 
or modify any tariff order he has given. 

3. If other nations refuse to grant similar 
reciprocal benefits, they shall be’denied a 
share in an agreement through an uncondi- 
tional interpretation of the most-favored- 
nation clause. 

These amendments to the act, sponsored 
by Senators VANDENBERG and MILLIKIN in 1946, 
both Republicans, as the Herald Tribune 
points out, have made adequate provision 
against abuses. There would therefore seem 
to be no reason from a domestic standpoint 
why the act should not be renewed. And 
there is abundant reason from the angle of 
foreign relations why it should be renewed. 
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We cannot afford today to give the impres- 
sion abroad that the United States is return. 
ing to trade isolationism and thereby blast 
the whole structure of commercial cooper- 
ation that has been building up since the war. 





Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF CREGCN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcoRp, I include an edi- 
torial by Mr. Eugene Kelty in the 
Tillamook News, published at Garibaldi, 
Oreg. The conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Kelty are ones which should be the sub- 
ject of thought by every Member of 
Congress. 

STRIKES 

On 22 items on the front page of Monday's 
Oregon Journal, 6 heads were as follows: 

“Exchanges still struck; sales uneven” 

“Omaha Armour plant picket shot in 
clash” 

“Stage negotiation session delayed” 

“Metal trade tie-up looms on coast” 

“Miners fail to show at pits; United States 
act due” 

“New steel wage parley denied.” 

All unions aren’t bloodsuckers; all em- 
ployers can’t be unregenerate Scrouges. 
There must be more give and take between 
the two, however, so that the public wiil 
not find itself continually caught between 
the hammer and the anvil. Otherwise there 
will be more drastic controls fixed on labor; 
otherwise there will be increased tendency 
toward Government ownership of business. 





— 


“Not by Might, nor by Power, but by My 
Spirit” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times for Wednesday, April 21, 
the following article appeared which is 
sponsored by the Quakers’ the American 
Friends Service Committee. In the arti- 
cle they suggest three steps that should 
be taken in the direction of peace. 

There is no doubt but that the people 
of the world want peace. The common 
people are looking for leadership that will 
bring peace and understanding in this 
troubled world. The leadership which 
the Quakers are taking in the direction 
of peace will have the support and com- 
mendation of all mothers and wives who 
had sons and husbands in the last war. 
This program will also have the strong 
support of those ex-GI’s who had the ex- 
perience of going through the bloody 
battles of the last war, and who on their 
return home found another war in prepa- 
ration. 
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The article follows: 


“Nor BY MIGHT, NOR BY POWER, BUT EY My 
Spirit” 


The world is aghast at the dread prospect 
of the United States and Russia competing 
for military supremacy. 

This need not be; this must not be. War, 
or militarism to forestall war, means ultimate 
ruin for all. The American Friends Service 
Committee believes peaceful relations are 
possible between the United States and Rus- 
sia. We do not minimize the issues that now 
exist between the two countries, but neither 
do we believe that war would settle these is- 
sues. It would only intensify them. We call 
for a faith that other means can be found 
which could lift us to a new level of life in 
which war is outmoded. 

The world is ready to be quickened by a 
new spirit. It begs to be assured by recon- 
ciling deeds rather than words that under 
God there is one humanity. The hearts of 
men can still be kindled by a new vision of 
man’s common and unfinished task—the 
building, under law, of a true parliament of 
nations. 

The peoples of the world want peace. 
Freedom from fear and from violence, free- 
dom from threat and from counterthreat, 
freedom to test the validity of ideas in daily 
life rathér than on the battlefield, are what 
all nations want. Quaker workers in Europe 
and Asia tell us with one voice that people 
everywhere want to draw on America’s faith 
in the future—not on our arsenal of weapons. 
This yearning of all people for a new ap- 
proach to international affairs is the solid 
rock upon which the peace of the world can 
yet be built. If America has tried and failed 
to gain peace, now is the time to try again. 
Let us be infused with new faith. From 
the ashes of our frustration and despair let 
us rise with new determination to solve our 
differences with Russia in peaceful ways and 
in terms that will build a truly united world. 

Here are three steps which we believe are 
a beginning in this new direction: 


I. BEGIN PEACE TALKS NOW 


Let a group of leading American citizens 
meet this spring to formulate proposals for a 
general settlement of outstanding issues be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Let these proposals be widely debated 
and then laid before the American and Rus- 
sian heads of government, urging that they 
meet again in new faith and with a fresh 
spirit. 


II, STRENGTHEN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Let the United States demonstrate now, 
in action, its loyalty to the United Nations 
and its determination to strengthen it as an 
instrument of world law and order. We be- 
lieve Russia would respond to such a move. 
Let the United States join at once the World 
Health Organization and put adequate finan- 
cial resources behind the International Ref- 
ugee Organization. With a new burst of 
faith let us begin to put substantial funds 
into the instruments of peace instead of into 
vast military expenditures in preparation for 
war. 

III. PROMOTE PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Let American private organizations with 
experience in international affairs unite in 
undertaking a large-scale program to pro- 
mote intercultural understanding between 
the United States and Russia. Let us make 
a new effort to arrange the exchange of stu- 
dents, writers, religious leaders, and indus- 
trial workers. Americans and Russians need 
to see themselves as they ure seen by each 
other. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
believes that there is widespread support 
and the divine assistance to sustain those 
who will embark on such a course. 
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“Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
spirit” can inen escape the dreadful conse- 
quences of unceasing strife. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS). 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Little Rock Post AMVETS Favors Admis- 


sion of a Share of Displaced Persens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Little 
Rock Post, No. 5, AMVETS, urging the 
admission of displaced persons to the 
United States: 


Whereas there are in camps in Germany, 
Italy, and Austria nearly a million displaced 
persons of various denominations, composed 
of men, women, and children, 80 percent of 
whom are Christians, and 20 percent Jews, 
including 150,000 children below the age of 
17; and 

Whereas these displaced persons are un- 
able to return to their own homes because 
of persecution or fear of persecution by rea- 
son of their race, religion, or political beliefs, 
and desire above all else to start a new life 
in a nation where there is freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, and freedom of move- 
ment, and have demonstrated their faith 
that this Nation and others allied with it 
will do them justice: Be it 

Resolved, That the Little Rock Post, No. 
5, AMVETS, go on record as favoring the ad- 
mission by the United States of its fair share 
of these displaced people, such _ share 
amounting to 400,000 over the period of the 
next 4 years, and urge the Congress to pro- 
vide the legislation necessary to accomplish 
this result. 





Reciprocal Trade Extension More 
Important Than Ever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of March 
3, 1948: 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER 

President Truman has asked Congress for 
a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This 14-year-old law au- 
thorizes the President to make agreements 
with other countries for two-way cuts in 
tariff rates and other barriers to interna- 
tional commerce. 

The act, Mr. Truman says, is more im- 
portant now than ever before. His reasons 
for saying that seem to us unanswerable. 

With other nations, we are engaged in a 
mighty endeavor to build a peaceful and 
prosperous world. Continued efforts to 
stimulate an increasing flow of trade among 
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those nations are essential to success of that 
endeavor. 

The reciprocal agreements recognize the 
fundamental fact that trade is a two-way 
business. We can’t go on forever exporting 
more than we import. Other countries must 
be able to sell their goods to us if they are 
to get dollars to buy our products and to re- 
pay our loans. 

When we import needed goods we improve 
the living standards of Americans as con- 
sumers, and at the same time we make it 
possible to maintain foreign markets for our 
producers. And the lowering of trade bar- 
riers encourages private trading and free 
enterprise, as distinct from Government 
trading. 

If the law is extended, action must origi- 
nate in the House. Republican leaders there 
are cold, if not openly hostile, to Mr. Tru- 
man’s request. 

Some of them would let the reciprocal 
trade program die next June. Others are 
afraid to do that. They realize the truth of 
what the President says—that this program 
has drawn the constant and increasing sup- 
port of the American people, regardless of 
party affiliation. So they talk of extending 
it for a short period, until after the elections, 
and of crippling it with restrictions that 
would restore the cld evils of logrolling in 
the making of tariffs. 

We believe that, as Mr. Truman says, the 
interests of domestic producers have been 
and will be carefully safeguarded in the nego- 
tiation of reciprocal agreements. We know 
that, in the past, the Republican Party has 
done itself great damage by championing 
high protective tariffs, represented as bene- 
ficial to industry and agriculture but actu- 
ally harmful to the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

We hope that now, when so much 1s at 
stake, Republicans in Congress will not suc- 
ceed in putting their party back on that 
road to disaster. 





America’s Stake in World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech by 
Norman Burns, adviser, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, United States Depart- 
ment of State, before the Rhode Island 
World Affairs Week, Upper Manning 
Hall, Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
March 20, 1948, which emphasizes the 
importance of foreign trade to the United 
States to the success of the European 
recovery program, and outlines the re- 
cent accomplishments toward elimina- 
tion of artificial trade barriers in the 
negotiation of the multilateral trade 
agreement among 23 countries at Geneva, 
and in the completion of the proposed 
charter for an International Trade 
Organization at Habana: 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN WORLD TRADE 


When the President recommended to Con- 
gress, a few days ago, that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act be renewed in its pres- 
ent form for another 3 years, he described 
the act as a time-tested and practical method 
of expanding world trade. He said that the 
act would stimulate an increasing flow of 
trade between nations and would contribute 
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greatly in our endeavor to build a prosper- 
cus and peaceful world. 

It is a timely occasion to ask, What is 
America’s stake in world trade? What 
measures are we taking to bring about an ex- 
pansion in world trade? Does a flourishing 
international trade help to build a prosper- 
ous and peaceful world? 

Citizens in a democracy have a right and 
a duty to ask such questions. They have a 
right to facts. They need not accept an- 
swers on blind faith. Democracy’s great 
driving power comes from the force of in- 
formed public opinion, developed in honest, 
critical and free discussion. The vigor of 
this country springs from institutions such 
as the New England town meeting of yester- 
day, the Rhode Island world affairs week of 
today. 

IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


America has a vital economic stake in 
world trade, because the United States is 
now the world’s principal foreign trading 
country. United States exports are larger 
than those of any other country. United 
States imports are second only to those of the 
United Kingdom. Approximately 10 percent 
of the total agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction of the United States is sold abroad. 
To some people, an average export of 10 per- 
cent of our production may not seem sig- 
nificant. but businessmen know that a varia- 
tion of 10 percent in a company’s sales may 
mean the difference between black and red 
ink. Moreover, the 10 percent average ob- 
scures the fact that, for some products, ex- 
ports take a third or even a half of the total 
United States output. Exports furnished a 
market for 29 percent of our production of 
tobacco (1938), 31 percent of cotton, 12 per- 
cent of lard, 36 percent of dried fruit, 29 
percent of sardines, 52 percent of phosphate 
rock, 36 percent of sulfur, 38 percent of rosin, 
14 percent of industrial machinery, 14 per- 
cent of automobiles, 22 percent of office ap- 
pliances, 12 percent of radios, etc. Since the 
production of these products is often con- 
fined to particular States or localities, a 
shrinkage in exports would have a highly 
concentrated effect on particular localities. 

The export market is particularly im- 
portant now, because the United States 
greatly expanded its agricultural and indus- 
trial capacity during the war. The United 
States agricultural output in 1947 was one- 
third above the 1939 volume. When the 
world food shortage ends, the United States 
will be faced with agricultural surpluses, un- 
less exports are maintained. Economic his- 
tory shows that agricultural depressions pre- 
cede and lead to industrial depressions. 
Prosperity of an industrial State, such as 
Rhode Island, is highly dependent upon the 
prosperity, not only of other industrial States 
that buy Rhode Island manufactures, but also 
upon the prosperity of agricultural areas 
that buy manufactures from all States. 

Some people agree that exports are bene- 
ficial but are “doubting Thomases” about the 
benefits of imports. They want to export 
much but to import little. The plain fact is 
that we cannot export unless we import (ex- 
cept by continuing foreign loans indefinitely 
without repayr.ent). The real issue is not 
whether we want to import, but whether we 
want to import in order to export—whether 
we want a large foreign trade of exports and 
impctts, a small foreign trade, or no foreign 
trade. The inescapable truth is that the 
most prosperous countries are those with a 
large foreign trade. The poorest countries 
are those with a small foreign trade. 

Imports are beneficial to the domestic 
economy, not only because they sustain ex- 
ports, but also because they are directly use- 
ful in domestic production and consumption, 
A large part of our imports consists of prod- 
ucts, such as coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, 
spices, ete., which do not compete with do- 
westic goods and which are essential for our 
standard of living. A second category of im- 


ports consists of primary materials, used in 
further manufacture in this country, of 
which the domestic supply is insufficient to 
meet domestic requirements. The Bureau of 
Mines reported to Congress, May 1947, that 
our known commercial reserves of 21 major 
minerals, including copper, lead, zinc, man- 
ganese, chrome, tungsten, mica, and petro- 
leum, are less than sufficient to supply 35 
years of domestic requirements at current 
consumption rates. Imports of such min- 
erals are necessary (a) to conserve dwindling 
domestic reserves and (b) to supply domestic 
manufacturers with raw materials at costs 
that will enable them to compete against 
foreign manufactures in fabricated products. 

A third category of imports, and by far 
the smaller part, consists of directly competi- 
tive products, such as high-priced textiles, 
glassware, etc. Lower tariffs on such imports 
would benefit consumers. On the other hand, 
a drastic reduction of tariff rates on such 
preducts would disrupt the domestic econ- 
omy. It must be admitted, however, that 
high tariffs to eliminate foreign competition 
run counter to American ideas of increasing 
efficiency through the force of competition. 
In the long run, highly protected industries, 
when not stimulated by free competition, 
lag in technological developments. Protec- 
tion spells stagnation. The American econ- 
omy owes its vigor to competition. 

American industrial efficiency is so great 
that even before the war our exports greatly 
exceeded imports. Hourly labor rates were 
lower abroad than in this country but the 
efficiency of our management, labor, and ma- 
chinery is so great that the labor cost per 
unit of product, for practically all mass pro- 
duction goods, is actually lower here than 
abroad. Today, our exports are two and one- 
half times our imports. If exports are to 
continue at their present rate, imports must 
be increased. 


THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


In view of the economic importance of our 
foreign trade, you may ask: What steps are 
we taking to safeguard our foreign trade? 
Do these measures coordinate our interna- 
tional economic objectives with our interna- 
tional political objectives? 

The immediate step, of course, is the Euro- 
pean recovery program, a short-term program 
to put Europe on its feet again. Its goal is 
full economic recovery in Europe. A pros- 
perous Europe is necessary to maintain our 
foreign trade, because Europe is a keystone in 
the world economic arch. Europe is the 
principal market for our exports. Europe is 
also the principal export market for Latin 
American and Asiatic countries whose ability 
to buy our exports depends upon their sales 
to Europe. Our export trade cannot be main- 
tained in the long run, unless Europe is 
prosperous. 

A prosperous Europe is necessary, also, for 
international political stability. Economic 
distress in Europe breeds political turmoil, 
weakens the democratic peoples in western 
Europe who are friendly to the United States, 
and makes a fertile soil for Communist prop- 
aganda. The Soviet Union knows this full 
well. Not by accident or passing fancy did 
Mr. Zhdanov, secretary-general of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, declare that “the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will make 
all efforts to see to it that the Marshall plan 
is not realized.” A prosperous, stable, west- 
ern Europe will contribute to world political 
stability and thus to our own national se- 
curity. General Eisenhower’s final report 
as Chief of Staff, February 1948, warned that 
if “our traditional friends in western Eu- 
rope * * * become the pawns of totali- 
tarianism, America’s security would be in 
dire danger.” 

Wartime dislocation has made Europe un- 
able to support itself. Western Europe is 
now importing more than six times as much 
from the United States as it sells to us. Its 
supply of dollar exchange is almost ex- 
hausted. Unless financial aid is given, Eu- 


rope will be forced to cut drastically its im- 
ports from this and other countries. West- 
ern European food consumption is already 
one-third below the prewar level. Further 
cuts would constitute grave economic and 
political danger. 

The European recovery program contem- 
plates the expenditure by the United States 
of $17,000,060,000 in the next 4% years to 
make Europe self-sustaining again. Seven- 
teen billion dollars represents 2 percent of 
our estimated national income in the next 
4% years. This sum would enable western 
Europe to continue its imports from the 
United States and other Western Hemisphere 
countries at approximately the 1947 levels. 
The United States Senate has already ap- 
proved the expenditure of $5,300,000,000 in 
the 16 western European countries and west- 
ern Germany in the next 12 months (instead 
of the six and eight-tenths billion requested 
by the administration for the next 15 
months). This proposal is now before the 
House of Representatives. 

The European recovery program contem- 
plates that the western European countries 
will take all possible measures of self-help. 
They obligate themselves to maximize their 
own production as quickly as possible, to 
standardize their equipment, to pool certain 
resources such as freight cars, to reduce their 
tariff barriers against each other, to explore 
the possibility of customs unions, etc. You 
have already seen evidence of such develop- 
ments in the press within the last week, in 
the plan of the 16 ERP countries to set up 
a permanent commission for a European cus- 
toms union and in the Brussels five-power 
mutual security pact. 

The European recovery program is a costly 
program, Its alternative would be infinite} 
more costly. 

THE GENEVA TRADE AGREEMENT 

The principal long-run step to expand 
world trade is the Geneva Trade Agreement 
whereby 23 countries agreed to reduce their 
tariff rates and to bind tariff rates against 
increase on products that accounted for one- 
half of the total foreign trade of the world 
The United States took the initiative in this 
effort—the most comprehensive attempt ever 
undertaken to reduce world trade barriers. 

The reduction of artificial barriers to in- 
ternational trade will set the stage for an 
expansion of world trade that will improve 
economic conditions in all countries. 

The Geneva Trade Agreement and the Eu- 
ropean recovery program complement each 
other. The European recovery program will 
put Europe on its feet again. The Geneva 
Trade Agreement will help Europe stay on 
its feet. 

The United States, the United Kingdom 
Canada, Australia, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and Cuba put the Geneva 
Agreement provisionally into effect January 
1, 1948. The other participating countries, 
namely, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Burma, Southern 
Rhodesia, Ceylon, China, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia, Syria, Lebanon, Chile, and Brazil, 
are expected to put it into effect by mid- 
summer of 1948. Of the Soviet satellite 
countries, only Czechoslovakia participated 
in the Geneva negotiations. The Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries, together 
with Czechoslovakia and Finland, account 
for about 8 percent cf the world’s total for- 
eign trade (prewar basis). 

Under the Geneva Agreement, the United 
States reduced its tariffs on $%500,000,000 
of our imports and other countries reduced 
their tariffs on $500,000,000 of our exports 
That was a Yankee swap. During the seven 
long months of tariff negotiations at Geneva, 
from April 10 to October 30, 1947, one of 
the principal fears of other countries was 
that if they reduced their tariffs they would 
not be able to withstand the competitive 
power of American agriculture and industry. 
The Geneva countries reduced their tariffs 
not only to the United States but alse to 
each other. The volume of trade covered by 











their tariff reductions to each other was 
creater than the volume of trade covered 
py their tariff reductions to us. Hence, the 
Geneva Agreement will play a great influ- 
ence in improving the trade of other coun- 
tries with each other as well as their trade 
vith us. 

; a United States negotiated the Geneva 
Trade Agreement under authority of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended to date. This act authorizes the 
President to reduce our tariffs, by not more 
than 50 percent of the rates existing on 
January 1, 1945, in return for equivalent con- 
cessions from other countries. Tariff reduc- 
tions are made only after public hearings at 
which all interested parties are given oppor- 
tunity to present information and views. 
Before making tariff reductions, the Presi- 
dent must consult with the United States 
Tariff Commission and the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, Na- 
tional Defense, and Treasury. 

The Geneva trade agreement contains a so- 
called escape clause to guard against abnor- 
mal increases in imports of any particular 
conimodity. The escape clause states that if, 
as a result of tariff concessions, imports enter 
“in such increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious 


‘injury to domestic producers” a country may 


withdraw the concession without obtaining 
the consent of the exporting country. How- 
ever, if the concession is withdrawn, the other 
country is free to withdraw an equivalent 
concession, 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ex- 
pires June 12, 1948, unless renewed—but the 
Geneva agreement, and other agreements 
negotiated under it, will continue in effect 
unless specifically terminated by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President recommended to Congress 
March 1, 1948, that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act be renewed in its present 
form for another 3 years. He opposed crip- 
pling amendments that would preserve the 
form of reciprecity but would strangle its 
practical operation. The President stated 
that renewal of the act was necessary: (1) To 
enable the United States to negotiate tariff 
agreements with other countries that might 
want to join the Geneva agreement; (2) to 
enable the United States to negotiate re- 
visions in the Geneva agreement when chang- 
ing world economic conditions necessitate 
revision; and (3) to permit continued leader- 
ship of the United States in its program of 
expanding international trade in an “en- 
deavor to build a prosperous and peaceful 
world.” 

The United States’ economic leadership 
would be seriously jeopardized if other coun- 
tries felt that we advocated economic co- 
operation for them but refused to follow it 
ourselves. Loss of economic leadership 
would affect adversely our political leader- 
ship. Political internationalism without eco- 
nomic internationalism is a house built upon 
sand. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE CHARTER 


The United States is now participating 
with 57 other countries in the Habana Con- 
ference to formulate a charter containing 
a detailed set of rules that all participating 
countries would follow in their conduct of 
trade with each other. In international 
trade, as in domestic trade, we need to fol- 
low certain rules so that everyone knows what 
he can count on, so that business can be 
orderly. These rules will permit an orderly 
expansion of international trade. The rules 
cover such subjects as the reduction of trade 
barriers, nondiscriminatory practices in in- 
ternational trade, import quotas, export sub- 
Sidies, customs formalities, measures to curb 
cartels, commodity agreements, the protec- 
tion of foreign investments, etc. An Inter- 
national Trade Organization would be created 
that countries would join to carry out these 
agreed-upon rules. 
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The Habana Conference began its work 
November 21 and will adjourn shortly with 
a draft charter to be made public very soon. 
This charter will be submitted to Congress 
to decide whether or not the United States 
should join the proposed International Trade 
Organization. 

CONCLUSION 


The European recovery program, the Ge- 
neva trade agreement, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and the Habana charter— 
these are the principal economic instruments 
in our “endeavor to build a prosperous and 
peaceful world.” 

We believe that an expansion in interna- 
tional trade, economic recovery in Europe, 
economic prosperity in many countries make 
for political stability and peace. 

As guidance in this endeavor to build a 
prosperous and peaceful world, I would like 
to quote the words of two great Americans, 
one a Republican who devoted most of his 
life to business, the other a Democrat who 
spent most of his long life in public affairs, 
Both were intimately familiar with the pat- 
tern of current world problems. Both ap- 
proached the problem from the point of view 
of their own respective backgrounds. Both 
spoke from the richness of their varied ex- 
periences. 

Wendell Willkie, believing in one world, 
concluded: 

“Economic freedom is as important as po- 
litical freedom. * * * There will be no 
peace, there will be no economic stability, 
unless we find the method by which we can 
begin to break down the unnecessary trade 
barriers hampering the flow of goods. Even 
our present standard of living in America 
cannot be maintained unless the exchange of 
goods flows more fully over the whole world. 
It is also inescapably true that to raise the 
standard of living of any man anywhere in 
the world is to raise the standard of living 
by some slight degree of every man every- 
where in the world.” 

Cordell Hull, in his recent Memoirs, tells 
us: 

“I, of course, never claimed that trade 
agreements would be an absolute panacea 
against war. * * * If, as I urged in my 
speeches during the First World War, some- 
thing like the Trade Agreements Act could 
have been passed, instead of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1922, and other nations had 
seen fit to follow suit at once, the story might 
have been different. * * * Two major 
wars within a generation should have con- 
vinced all Americans that we are an impor- 
tant part of the world, that conflict abroad 
cannot but affect us, and that our welfare, 
peace, and security are tied in those of other 
nations. We have responsibility for leader- 
ship and cooperation which we cannot avoid.” 





A Further Proposed Drain Upon Our 
Treasury Under ERP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am inserting the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 


ton Times-Herald April 22, 1948: 


Wuy So Hasty, Mr. HorrmMan? 
MORE BILLIONS FOR THE ERP? 


Paul G. Hoffman was appointed Marshall 
Plan (ERP) Administrator only a few days 
ago, with general approval; but already he 
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has murmured in a preliminary schedule of 
expenditures that even the five and three- 
tenths billions authorized for the ERP’s 
first year “may prove insufficient to accom- 
plish the degree of recovery we seek” in 
western Europe. 

That is not the kind of talk which was 
expected from the man who, before he got 
this job, said repeatedly that the ERP must 
operate on businesslike lines, and that the 
Administrator’s first concern must be to see 
that this drain on our resources did not be- 
come so great as to bankrupt the United 
States. 

Congress was extremely generous (idiot- 
ically so, according to some) in authorizing 
the five and three-tenths billions. This hint 
by the ERP chief that he may be coming 
around for more before long will hardly make 
a hit with either Congress or the taxpayers. 

A suggestion seems in order that Mr. 
Hoffman edit his public statements more 
carefully, not to mention cutting the EPP’s 
garments to fit the huge swatch of cloth 
which Congress has given him. 





The Techniques of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by Bertrand de Jou- 
venel which appeared in Human Events 
for March 31, 1948, as follows: 


THE TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNISM 
(By Bertrand de Jouvene!l) 


The technique of seizing countries and 
subjecting their people has made enormous 
strides in 10 years. As an artist in the de- 
struction of nations, Stalin is way ahead of 
Hitler. 

A complaint was lodged at UN against the 
operation in Prague. But what is there to 
complain about? Our French Communist 
press made it quite clear that nothing has 
happened beyond a mere internal crisis, hap- 
pily solved in a democratic manner. Where 
indeed is the upheaval? 

Before the crisis, the Communist Prime 
Minister Gottwald presided over an all-party 
cabinet. After the crisis, Gottwald again 
presides over a cabinet where again all parties 
are represented. Why worry about the de- 
tail that three at least of these parties are 
represented by Communist agents who seized 
the party and newspaper offices by force, with 
the help of the Communist police. These 
slight shadows hardly mar the general pic- 
ture of a regular democratic government 
formed according to normal constitutional 
procedure. 

Undoubtedly it amuses the Communists to 
mock western creeds by using their trappings 
for a travesty. But we are not duped, and 
if we had been, Jan Masaryk’s sacrifice would 
have disabused us. 

Of course, the democratic disguise after 
the event is only assumed for a purpose of 
mockery. By contrast, it is used very com- 
petently indeed to achieve power. The pro- 
cedure deserves attention. 

II 

Recalling Hitler’s conquest of Czechoslo- 
vakia or his earlier conquest of Austria, one 
remembers the tramping troops, the churn- 
ing tanks, and the big parades which under- 
lined the achievement. Hitler relied on vis- 
ible military means. 

That was necessary in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia because Hitler had no fifth column 
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there. It is a legend, nourished by the Com- 
munists, that Hitler possessed fifth columns 
in every country. In fact Hitlerism was pri- 


marily pan-Germanism and appealed only 
to German nationalism. Stalinism, on the 
other hand, is primarily a world enterprise. 
Soviet imperialism is unlimited in the range 
of countries it can subvert. Nazi imperialism 
hed only a very limited range of countries 
where it could find substantial internal sup- 
port 


Austria was the foremost of these Gere 


manic countries. There nazism found al- 
most the same measure of internal support 
that sovietism found in Czechoslovakia. 


With the strong Austrian Nazi Party, it 
should have been possible for Hitler to take 
over without the visible intervention of Ger- 
man military force. Nevertheless, the Aus- 
trian Nazis accomplished nothing, discred- 
ited themselves by their bungling, bloody 
attempt of July 25, 1934; and though they 
were very strong in 1938, they did not prepare 
the way—as did the Czech Communists—for 
the conquesteof their country. 

It was the threat of German force, first 
covert and then open, which brought Prime 
Minister Schussnigg to Berchtesgaden, which 
led him to take the Nazi Seiss-Inquart into 
his cabinet, which closed the Premier’s mouth 
after he had promised to appeal to the people. 
And even with the Nazis in the cabinet, dit- 
ler could not trust them to achieve political 
conguest by outwardly peaceful means. The 
Fuehrer had to march in with his army. 

There should be more emphasis on the 
fact that there has been no sign of the Rus- 
sian Army in the second conquest of Czecho- 
slovakia. The whole job has been accom- 
plished from the inside. There is nothing to 
show any intervention except Zorine’s ar- 
rival from Moscow in mid-February, an easily 
overlooked crudity which can surely be 
avoided in the next operation. On the 
whole, therefore, the Stalin technique hus 
been as smooth as that of Hitler was clumsy. 
A wit defines the Kremlin slogan: “The sub- 
jection of the people must be the work of the 
people themselves.” 

III 

How is it done? Every school of strategy 
has its favorite maneuver, used in every in- 
stance with the slight variations demanded 
by circumstances. Let us analyze the Com- 
munist strategy for the seizure of individual 
It has several subtle operations. 

The first of these may be termed Operation 
National Anthem. It consists in identifying 
the Communist Party with patriotism, not, 
as formerly, with internationalism and anti- 
militarism. All the national idols which 
were formerly an object of mockery are now 
ostentatiously revered. In the United States, 
Jefferson and Lincoln are now patronized by 
the Communists. In France, the Joan of 
Arc anniversary used to be an occasion for 
Catholic celebrations. Now the Communists 
demand to be the first in honoring this ad- 
mirable daughter of the people. The party 
is bringing out a series of popular booklets, 
celebrating the great Frenchmen. Our kings 
are not forgotten in this series. 

Operation National Anthem makes possi- 
ble Operation Unanimity, which we in 
France call Operation Lamourette from the 


nations. 


nemies. Operation Unanimity leads to 
ition of a “popular front” against 
” realized in France after the lib- 











€ ) happily dissolved by M. Rama- 
dier. In Czechoslovakia the “popular front” 
paved the way for the February putsch. 
Operation National Anthem and Opera- 
tion Unanimity are immensely profitable to 


the Communists. First, the appeal to the 
_ masses is enormously enhanced. A discov- 
ery the Marxists made rather late in the 
day is that the common man is a patriot, 
very sensitive to national glory. For years 
the progress of communism was blocked 
merely by its open contempt for national 


feeling. It was most important to wash off 
this blot and very useful to have General 
de Gaulle, or a writer like Francois Mauriac, 
testify that no better patriots could be 
found than the Communists. Operation 
Unanimity further gives a tone of respecta- 
bility to Communists. Another 4iscovery 
for Marxists is that the conifmon man likes 
respectability. 

In addition, Operation Unanimity places 
Communists—while still a minority—in con- 
trol of governmental machinery. The use 
to which Nosek put his possession of the 
Ministry of the Interior appeared plainly 
during the crisis at Prague. He made the 
police a party weapon. 

For the conquest of key positions, how- 
ever, another operation is essential. This, 
in our crude French manner, we call Opera- 
tion Cuckold. It is directed against the 
Social Democrats, or those whom, in Amer- 
ica, you strangely call liberals. 

In all European countries the Social Dem- 
ocrats have built up any number of power- 
ful workers’ organizations, unions, youth 
movements, women’s movements, and s0 
forth. Now, in a movement of brotherly 
love, the Communists propose to share their 
all with the Socialists. In fact they leave 
the chairmanships to the Socialists and take 
the less impressive secretarial jobs. Stalin 
has shown what can be done from a secre- 
tary’s office. The work of organization cen- 
ters there, and within a little time the 
unions are colonized by ,Communists. 

Thus it was with the French CGT. Thus 
it was with the Czech labor federation. 
Like Frachon in Paris, Zapotocky in Prague 
was a party-liner. And a conference of 
8,000 union delegates was scheduled in 
Prague for Sunday, February 22. These 
hand-picked men were on the spot at the 
decisive hour. 

IV 


I have left for the last an operation which 
is of capital importance in the whole proce- 
dure of conquest. It is Operation Smear, 
which we cali Operation Basile, from the 
famous praise of calumny which all opera- 
goers know. Operation Smear is designed to 
cripple resistance to the Communist seizure 
of power, and to do this well in advance. 

During the period of Operation Unanim- 
ity, the Communists show a most generous 
disposition to get on well with all and sun- 
dry. But gradually it begins to be noised 
about that so-and-so is a Fascist sympa- 
thizer, or anti-Semitic, or pro-German, or 
Isolationist—or something. The rumor 
never openly originates with the Commu- 
nists, but their accomplices, carefully dis- 
persed in shadow newspapers and shadow 
societies, take it up. And, in the absence 
of any serious restraint upon libel, the 
smear proceeds gaily on its way. It is aimed 
at anyone who, while he may not even be 
an enemy of the Communists, is regarded 
by them as a possible element of strong re- 
sistance. So he must be purged, not by the 
Communists but by his own friends and 
associates, who may be themselves a little 
susceptible to th’s refinement of blackmail. 

The whole point of Operation Smear is 
that if you can taint a few courageous peo- 
ple, then the taint can be easily extended 
to their less courageous friends, and to the 
friends of their friends. Thus Operation 
Smear eats up the bones of the resistance to 
communism. 

Then the time comes for Operation 
Reichstag, thus termed in honor of Goering. 
Operation Reichstag consists in the discov- 
ery of e plot. But it must be a really bad 
plot, with capitalists and financiers and for- 
eign powers involved. If the Nazis can be 
dragged in even at this late date, let us not 
despise their horror value. The accusations 
brought in Prague add up to a most fan- 
tastic story. But then the Communists are 
endowed with a surrealist sense of humor. 
The more unlikely the conspiracy, the more 
people are shown doing things out of char- 
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acter, the more they like it. It illustrates 
the character of the bourgeois society which 
as students of Marx know, is a mystifica- 
tion. So if the priest can be depicted as 
hiding dollars in the sacred vessels, the olq- 
fashioned radical serving as agent for the 
Nazis, all the better. 

Such are, in brief, the methods by which 
communism seizes power. I have described 
the technique in France. But it is similar 
everywhere. 





Air Supremacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I*inciude the following editorial from 
the Morning Call, Paterson, N. J., for 
April 15, 1948: 


CALL’S AIR SUPREMACY PLEA HEEDED 


Quick on the heels of Air Secretary Sym- 
ington’s belated disclosure that Communist 
Russia is now building 12 times as many 
planes as we are, the House Appropriations 
Committee voted a two and one-third bil- 
lions emergency fund appropriation to re- 
create our once dominant but already skele- 
tonized air power. This congressional action 
on Tuesday followed the Call’s plea to Con- 
gress last year and several weeks ago to re- 
gain supremacy of the air, in time to turn 
back any aggressor nation before it can get 
rolling on the road of conquest. 

We contended that in modern mechanized 
warfare of mass-slaughtering bombs and 
guided missiles, air supremacy was far more 
urgent and vital to our national security 
than a mass youth program of compulsory 
universal military training. The announce- 
ment of Defense Secretary Forrestal on Mon- 
day that Russia has the secret of the atomic 
bomb (and no wonder in the light of the 
woeful negligence of the administration in 
guarding. it) confirms that contention; for 
having the secret, the Communists behind 
their iron curtain will lose no time to make 
use of it and build their own atomic weapons 
with which to further intimidate and sub- 
jugate Europe, Asia, and then the world 
That is, if a wingless America continues the 
Truman administration folly of scrapping 
our own air power and sending the precious 
scrap to Russia to build her own, as it has 
been doing right up to date. 

Wings over America means security over 
America now as never before. Without those 
wings we would find ourselves helpless to 
drive back the Russian air armadas now in 
the making and designed for the atomic 
bomb attacks with which they visualize the 
realization of a demented dream to extend 
Communist tyranny around the world. A 
fleet of several thousand Soviet airplanes 
equipped with atomic weapons, such as Rus- 
sia now clearly has in mind, could wipe out 
the finest army of 10,000,000 foot soldiers 
overnight and all their equipment to boot, 
except for one thing: an equally potent air 
force to hold the enemy at bay 

The Communists are not so wasteful with 
their limited metal resources as to make 
something they do not intend to use. There- 


- fore the fact that they are at this moment 


engaged in fashioning a mighty air force just 
as clearly indicates they intend to use it fo! 
their aggressor designs, unless an American 
eagle of equal power rises to halt them. 








Wide Support of Extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Program—Failure To Re- 
new Reciprocal Trade Program Would 
Be a Backward Step 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


Ob PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin of March 
3, 1948: 

THE RECIPROCITY PROGRAM 

President Truman’s request for a 3-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act will get the same hard sledding 
in Congress his other proposals have re- 
ceived. This is the first time a Republican- 
controlled Congress has been asked by the 
President to continue a step taken in the 
direction of lower tariffs. Last year the 
President turned Congress aside from an at- 
tack on the program by making concessions 
which appeased its opponents. 

The heart of the Trade Agreement Act is 
the right given the President to make limited 
tariff cuts without the necessity of getting 
congressional approval. It is largely because 
of this provision that Secretary Hull and his 
successors were able to accomplish a con- 
siderable reduction in our tariff barriers. 

If the Republican Congress now changes 
this to make every agreement subject to 
congressional or even Senate approval the 
chance for future tariff reduction is slim. 

The United States has taken the lead in 
the postwar period in trying to get world 
agreement on lowering tariff barriers. If 
we now take a backward step ourselves the 
rest of the nations will have little confidence 
in our leadership or sincerity. The President 
deserves bipartisan support in this phase of 
our foreign policy. 





Is America Immune to the Communist 
Plague? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT NODAR, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. NODAR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
Frederic Nelson, from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post: 

IS AMERICA IMMUNE TO THE COMMUNIST 

PLAGUE? 


(By Frederic Nelson) 


As more lights go out in Europe, it is time 
Americans began asking themselves how 
much this country has been softened up for 
a future Communist coup. We are often 
told that communism will have no appeal in 
a country in which the people’s rights are 
respected and whose economy produces what 
people need. The experience of Czecho- 
Slovakia hardly supports that comfortable 
view. There is no evidence that the Czechs 
wanted communism or were particularly dis- 
satisfied with the regime they had. On the 


contrary, trade was beginning to revive, un- 
employment was negligible, and enthusiasm 
for individual enterprise and democracy was 
strong. Yet Czechoslovakia is now going 
through her second subjugation in a decade. 
Could anything like that happen here? 

At the moment, no Red Army is encamped 
along our borders. No daily radio barrage 
informs our leaders that they are on a purge 
list of the MVD and that, when the progres- 
sive forces have won the battle, heads will 
roll. We have distance and a strong economy 
and the atom bomb on our side. Are there 
any items to support the possibility of even- 
tual Communist success in the United States 
of America? Perhaps that is putting it too 
strong, but there are soft spots. 

The most serious inroads upon the demo- 
cratic free-enterprise system are of a negative 
nature and have not been made by Com- 
munists at all. For example, our income tax 
as applied in recent years has weakened 
the investing class, thereby making it more 
and more difficult for private industry to 
improve and enlarge its plant facilities. The 
logical end is Government financing of in- 
dustry, which would inevitably bring Govern- 
ment control. Thousands of people on both 
sides of the argument already regard this as 
inevitable. 

For much the same reason, our endowed 
colleges and universities are in trouble. The 
yield from their investments has declined, 
and new donors are not to be found. Result: 
New prestige for Federal aid to education 
and, of course, eventually, Federal control 
of education. Communists have had no part 
in these developments, but they profit from 
the resulting drive toward centralization. 

Another asset for the Communists is their 
ability to dominate certain labor unions in 
key industries. Since passage of the Taft- 
Hartley law, the majority in many unions has 
shaken itself awake and is trying to chase 
out the Communists. It is a tough battle, 
particularly as some Communist-dominated 
unions are stupidly petted by some indus- 
tries as a foil to rival unions. That the Gov- 
ernment has stood aside all these years and 
permitted control of unions to pass into 
the hands of men who only await the orders 
of Stalin to tie American ships to the docks, 
to snuff out American electric power or to 
stop the flow of strategic metals to our in- 
dustries is an incredible monument to’ our 
age of fatuity. Current bungling efforts to 
make up for the past by witch hunts usually 
conducted by people who know little of Com- 
munist aims and methods could be equaliy 
disastrous. 

Another point against the survival of our 
democratic system is the state of mind of 
an important section of America’s intelli- 
gentsia. The 15-year New Deal propaganda 
campaign against success by individuals is 
still carried on in too many college ciass- 
rooms. Young people are taught that the 
achievements of successful men are due solely 
to “social conditions”; that there is no “law 
of supply and demand,” only the greed of 
rapacious businessmen; and that the func- 
tion of taxation is not to raise money for 
public purposes, but to hamper the success- 
ful for the delight of the unsuccessful. Col- 
lege textbooks which reflect this defeatism 
were not writtten by Communists, but by 
depression-bred New Dealers. Nevertheless, 
their effect in weakening the influence of a 
capitalist economy has been tremendous. 

The fact that Henry Wallace can gain the 
support of any adult American with an IQ 
higher than minus six is another cause for 
anxiety—at any rate, for long-pull anxiety. 
The Wallace movement indicates a moral 
slump as well as an intellectual one. As 
R. H. Markham wrote of Europe's Socialists 
in the Socialist New Leader recently: “Hu- 
manity is faced with the elemental issue: 
whether Communist tyranny shall submerge 
the earth or men shall win the desperate 
fight to remain free. Yet many Socialists 


have insolently and militantly taken the side 
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of world tyranny.” This is unfair to the 
Socialists, who have fought communism in 
most countries, but it is true of Henry Wal- 
lace’s progressive forces. They have per- 
mitted resentment over the imperfections of 
our society to blind them to the iniquities of 
tyranny. How have they been persuaded to 
embrace this betrayal of the common man? 

Whatever the reason, the Wallace move- 
ment provides a culture medium in which 
Communist propaganda germs spread and 
multiply. The eager liberal, with his mind 
fixed on racial equality, cheap housing, an 
end to lynching, or some other indisputably 
desirable goal, finds that the group which 
talks about these things faster and louder 
than anybody else is made up of Communists 
and their dupes. Playing upon his griev- 
ances, the fellow travelers neglect to explain 
that no totalitarian regime has corrected 
these defects. But the liberal feels misused 
and is not too critical of others who feel the 
same way. Herein lies the opportunity for 
what the Daily Worker calls a wider dissemi- 
nation of Communist ideology and a growth 
of party organization. As communism 
spreads farther and farther westward in 
Europe, the prestige of American communism 
in left and middle groups will increase. The 
limit to this growth depends considerably on 
us. 

There is no reason to fear an immediate 
Red coup in this country. On the other 
hand, America will not prove permanently 
immune to the dangers which assail other 
countries. A continuation of loss of faith in 
our own principles, unchallenged acceptance 
of the lying claims of other economic sys- 
tems, infiltration of Communists and their 
stooges into key posts in the American sys- 
tem may well lead up to some morning when 
we shall find ourselves taking orders from 
mysterious and determined men of whose ex- 
istence we had scarcely been aware. 

This isn’t a call to the boats, but a re- 
minder that danger strikes the sooner when 
it is despised. 





Protect the Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, 2.000,000 
dairy farmers of the Middle West are 
greatly concerned over the issue pre- 
sented by measures to repeal the taxes on 
oleomargarine. In particular they re- 
sent the proposed repeal of yellow-colored 
oleomargarine taxes. That tax was im- 
posed by the Federal Government to pro- 
tect and encourage a slowly developing 
industry in the manufacture of dairy 
products in the middle west in 1886. The 
protection had become necessary because 
of the sale of oleomargarine as butter, 
whose coloring it was made to imitate. 
Then as now the oleomargarines were 
imitation products. They were made to. 
sell, not on their own merits, but on the 
merits of creamery butter. From that 
time on, the makers of synthetic products 
have made constant endeavors to obtain 
the repeal of the law, and at the same 
time they have endeavored to perfect 
their own brand to more nearly resemble 
butter. Even in that ancient time the 
claims were made that oleomargarine was 
the equivalent of butter. 
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The development of the butter indus- 
try has been one of the most important 
to the Midwest States. It has led to the 
broadening of dairy production and the 
building of a billion-dollar industry. 
Thousands of creameries, many of them 
cooperatively owned by farmers, have 
been built to improve the quality of but- 
ter and improve the marketing facilities. 
That dairy industry forms the basis of a 
great industry whose sales approximate 
$3,000,000,000 annually. Those products 
have a food value all their own which is 
universally recognized. 

Much is alleged in oleomargarine ad- 
vertising, and also by the proponents of 
these measures, as to economy in the 
household by the use of oleomargarine 
instead of butter. The tax on uncolored 
oleomargarine is only one-fourth cent 
per pound, which is undoubtedly assumed 
by the manufacturers without appearing 
in the sales prices. The saving to the 
American housewife by the elimination 
of that small tax would be immeasurably 
small. In fact, the taxes paid on all oleo- 
margarines cut a small figure in the cost 
of living. 

Were the advocates of the reduction of 
the taxes to turn their attention to other 
taxes they might advocate much greater 
savings so far as the cost of living is 
concerned. 

The big issue before the committee 
and before Congress is whether the great 
dairy industry shall be sacrificed to the 
profit of aggressive greed. About 
600,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine were 
sold in this country last year. It is al- 
leged that over 40 percent of the product 
was made by industries owned and con- 
trolled by one European cartel. The 
measures proposed to repeal the taxes 
represent the march of monopoly against 
the free enterprise of 10,000,000 dairy 
farm people. Some of those cartels en- 
gaged in the vegetable oil trade control 
supplies of such oils of the entire world. 
At present domestic oils may be used 
largely in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine, but it is only a matter of a little 
time when coconut oil, babassu oil, palm 
oil, and others will come flowing in to 
compete with the cottonseed oil and the 
soybean oil raised in the Middle West. 

If butter can be driven from the mar- 
kets of our country by the highly financed 
competition of monopolies, other dairy 
products soon will follow. If synthetic 
butter replaces the real article, we must 
expect the expansion of the sales of filled 
milk from which butterfat has been re- 
moved and vegetable oils substituted for 
it. Even now, cheese concoctions with 
much less percentage of butterfat con- 
tent than real cheese are crowding into 
the cheese markets which have been so 
prolific in the production of that health- 
ful food. Imitation ice cream will follow 
as a matter of course, with vegetable oils 
taking the place of cream and whole milk. 

There are 23 States which have legis- 
lation taxing oleomargarine. Such laws 
have been introduced for the protection 
of the dairy industry, and bring rela- 
tively small returns so far as revenues are 
concerned. In some States the taxes are 
levied on oleomargarine containing for- 
eign oils. In others, the flat tax is levied 
like that of Wisconsin. 


The dairy people have no objection to 
the sale of oleomargarine as oleomarga- 
rine, but they have had practical expe- 
rience in competing with oleomargarine 
sold as butter. The Federal Department 
of Justice has prosecuted numerous 
cases in which large amounts of oleo- 
margarine were sold as butter. The re- 
movel of the tax and the general yellow 
coloring of oleomargarine by the manu- 
facturers would lead to further abuses 
of the kind. There is no law which would 
prevent manufacturers coloring their 
oleomargarine lavender, purple, black, or 
any other color except that particular 
yellow color which is distinctive of butter 
as the public has come to know it. 

The enactment of the measures before 
the committee to repeal or reduce the 
tax on colored oleomargarine will not 
affect enactments in the States placing 
revenue taxes on oleomargarine products. 
Those taxes will remain subject to the 
will of the people of the respective States 
which have enacted the laws. 

During the World War the dairy peo- 
ple of the Middle West, as well as in all 
other sections of the country, responded 
to every call of the people of our coun- 
try, as well as their Government, for in- 
creased production. They fulfilled every 
obligation placed upon them. Now that 
the war is over we find this fresh attack 
upon those same farmers who accom- 
plished such wonders while their sons 
were in the fox holes of the war lines. Al- 
ready the number of dairy cattle is de- 
clining. The present high price of but- 
ter affords the opposing interests an op- 
portunity to press for repeal of oleo- 
margarine taxes on account of household 
economy. It must not be expected, how- 
ever, that these attacks will cease upon 
the passage of any bill before Congress 
taking the tax off colored oleomargarine. 
The decline in the dairy cattle popula- 
tion will be accentuated, and in only a 
matter of a little time the producers of 
whole milk will be called upon to meet 
a similar attack. Evaporated milk, con- 
densed milk, cheddar cheese, and other 
forms of cheese, and the entire dairy 
production, will be made the targets of 
similar attacks from those who find a 
profit in their bombastic utterances re- 
garding the merits of their products. 

I append hereto an excellent article 
by Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
Cooperative, on Margarine and the Con- 
sumer. Mr. Swanton is a_ practical 
farmer, and is well acquainted with the 
dairy industry of Wisconsin: 

MARGARINE AND THE CONSUMER 
(By Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary, 

Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Coopera- 

tive) 

The oleomargarine issue, as well as the 
product itself, has evolved through many 
stages during more than one-half a century 
of time. In this process of change has come 
change in consumer interest. With this have 
come conflicting viewpoints. Ethical, agri- 
cultural, and nutritional problems are at 
stake. 

The issue today is largely whether two fats 
of vastly different origin and of somewhat 
different dietary standards are competing 
fairly or unfairly for consumer demand. Con- 
sumers and producers both have deep interest 
in the oleomargarine question. 
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Are producers of dairy products justified 
in their position that oleomargarine made 
and sold in the imitation of butter amounts 
to a trick on consumers and constitutes an 
unfair trade practice against dairymen? Are 
manufacturers and distributers of oleomar- 
garine justified in trying to convince con- 
sumers that excise taxes on their products 
constitute the unfair trade barrier? Does the 
controversy involve misunderstanding be- 
tween branches of agriculture and clash be- 
tween sections of the country? 


FARMER NETS LITTLE FROM SALE OF VEGETABLE 
OILS 


To repeal or reduce excise taxes and |li- 
censes, to liberalize or tighten the extent to 
which oleomargarine may imitate butter— 
these questions do not involve conflict be- 
tween branches of American agriculture. It 
is not an issue between cotton and soybean 
farmers on one side and dairy farmers, on 
the other. According to prewar figures, about 
one-half of 1 percent of the cotton growers’ 
income was derived from the sale of oil used 
in oleomargarine. The use of soybean oil in 
oleomargarine accounted for only 5.3 percent 
of the grain-soybean growers’ income in 1940. 

It is not a conflict between the North and 
the South. Oleomargarine is made largely 
in the North. Domestic fats and oils used 
in oleomargarine come as much from the 
North as from the South. The oil industry 
is growing in the North. The dairy indus- 
try is growing in the South. 

If there is a clash of financial interest it 
is between the millions of dairy farmers who 
derive two-thirds or more of their income 
from the production of butterfat marketed in 
butter, and the handful of corporations and 
individuals who process vegetable oils into 
oleomargarine made in the imitation of but- 
ter. In the sale of butter the dairyman gets 
about 62.8 of the consumer’s dollar. In 
the three principal butter-producing States: 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, where 41 
percent of the Nation’s butter originates, 
80 percent of the butter is made in coop- 
erative creameries controlled entirely by 
dairy farmers living on and working family- 
sized farms. On the other hand, a few cor- 
porations control the bulk of oleomargarine 
made in America. 


FARMER GETS MAJOR SHARE OF BUTTER INCOME 


I think it is well for consumers to know 
something about comparable margins in the 
manufacturing of these two products. The 
price paid to the farmer for butterfat in- 
variably exceeds the price per pound at which 
the butter is sold. As consumers you have 
the right to ask how this is possible. 

The cost of manufacturing and distribut- 
ing butter is taken out of “overrun.” What 
is “overrun”? Butter contains about 82 
percent fat, about 15 percent water, 2 per- 
cent salt, and 1 percent curd. This 18 per- 
cent of a pound of a pound of butter made up 
of water, salt, and curd is known as “over- 
run.” It costs very little, while butterfat 
is the critical and difficult ingredient to pro- 
duce. Because of the “overrun” which pays 
the cost of manufacturing and distributing 
butter is generally sold for less than the price 
paid the dairy farmer for the butterfat. 

On the contrary in the oleomargarine in- 
dustry the farmer receives far less for the 
oil than the consumer pays for the finished 
product. Yet “overrun” is also an important 
factor in the making of oleomargarine. Oleo- 
margarine is about 83 percent vegetable fat, 
14 percent water, 3 percent salt and curd, and 
a preservative. Apparently this 17 percent 
“overrun” is absorbed in oleomargarine 
manufacturing profits. 


VEGETABLE OILS IN OLEO VARY WITH 
AVAILABILITY 
Vegetable oils, much cheaper in cost than 
butterfat, constitute the body of oleomar- 
garine. The oleomargarine industry has 
great flexibility in that it can quickly change 








its source of fat supply, using whatever form 
of oil may be cheapest or most readily avail- 
able. Oleomargarine uses cheap mechanical 
oi] extraction processes. The butter indus- 
try depends upon the living biological proc- 
esses of the cow that convert grains and 
grasses into milk proteins and butterfat. 

Yet, in spite of these cost advantages, the 
price of oleomargarine fluctuates in relation- 
ship to the price of butter instead of being 
governed entirely by its own cost of produc- 
tion, In view of this oleomargarine price 
structure, have consumers any assurance that 
the oleomargarine interests will reduce con- 
sumer price to the extent that Federal or 
State excise taxes might be eliminated or 
reduced? 

Consumers ask a question, “Why a tax on 
oleomargarine?” Obviously, the Federal tax 
of one-half cent per pound on uncolored 
oleomargarine is not a burden, nor does it 
restrict the use of this product. The 10-cent- 
per-pound Federal tax is applicable only 
when oleomargarine is colored butter-yellow. 
From the standpoint of food availability and 
digestibility, oleomargarine, not colored in 
imitation of butter, is Just as nutritious and 
just as digestible as it is when colored butter- 
vellow. Hence, Federal taxes do not neces- 
sarily curtail the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of oleomargarine. 


DAIRYMEN RESENT ATTEMPTS TO IMITATE BUTTER 


I think consumers should understand why 
dairymen feel that it is an unfair infringe- 
ment for oleomargarine to be made in imita- 
tion of yellow butter. The farmer feels that 
butter has come down through the ages a 
basic food in the diet of civilized man. For 
thousands of years the natural yellow color 
of butter and its typical flavor have been 
universally recognized and accepted among 
all Caucasian people. 

The producer and the consumer know that 
butter is both a food and a flavor. To them 
color and flavor are the evidence of its iden- 
tity. They believe that the consumer is en- 
titled to buy either oleomargarine or butter 
with the feeling of assurance that there will 
be no confusion, no uncertainty, no parading 
in false colors. 


LABELING PACKAGE DOES NOT IDENTIFY OLEO ON 
THE TABLE 


Labeling the package is not the answer. 
Oleomargarine colored butter-yellow loses its 
identity when taken from the labeled pack- 
age to be served on the table, in the hotel, 
in the restaurant, or dining car. It is for 
this reason that many States, including Wis- 
consin, prohibit the sale of oleomargarine 
colored butter-yellow. 

There have long been recognized ethical 
standards restricting imitations. For ex- 
ample Brookshire cheese is too close to Swift 
& Co.’s Brookfield trade-mark to be per- 
mitted. Will Rogers found out that “Illiter- 
ary Digest” was too similar to “Literary Di- 
gest.” An automobile manufacturer was 
prevented from using a certain shape of 
radiator because it too closely resembled 
he Packard radiator design. 

Why of all the colors in the spectrurn do 
the oleomargarine people select the yellow 
color of butter? Why have the manufactur- 
ers of cleomargarine made every effort to 
duplicate the body and texture and melting 
point of butter? They have added 9,000 
units of vitamin A per pound in an effort to 
approximate the vitamin A content of but- 
ter. The flavor of butter may also be added 
legally to oleomargarine so as to make iden- 
tification almost impossible. A noteworthy 
deviation in legalizing these standards of 
imitation is the fact that the use of a pre- 
servative is permitted in oleomargarine but 
not in butter. 


WHY NOT USE ANOTHER COLOR FOR OLEO? 

With all this imitation permitted, there 
remains the feeling that consumers should 
be protected by a color identification so it 
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would not be necessary to call on technical 
laboratory tests to determine whether it ts 
butter or oleomargarine. If the product will 
sell in its own image, identified separately 
for what it is, there will be no basis for 
controversy. The dairy industry will guar- 
antee never to imitate the color or charac- 
teristics of oleomargarine. Dairymen feel 
that asking the oleomargarine industry not 
to imitate the color of butter is only fair. 

Peanut butter sells under its own charac- 
teristic brown color and its own typical fla- 
vor. Even though peanut butter uses the 
term “butter” still there is no controversy 
because there is no consumer deception. 

And the question is asked: “Should it make 
any difference to the consumer which fat 
he is getting if in taste or color he can’t 
detect the difference anyway?” Yes; for the 
Same reason that consumers have a right 
to know whether or not the meat they are 
eating comes from a horse or a Cow. Re- 
gardless of the fact that horse meat and 
beef are Sovh nutritious and digestible, and 
when smothered with seasoning may taste 
the same, the consumer has a moral and 
legal right to know the difference. 


IMITATION AND DECEPTION SHOULD BE PREVENTED 


Most consumers will agree that deception 
is a factor to be discouraged in the world 
of food. Even if there existed nutritive 
equivalency, the element of imitation and 
deception should be discouraged and pre- 
vented. We are in for trouble if the time 
comes when we accept the principle that 
approximate nutritive equivalency of an im- 
itation food shall be the criterion of legiti- 
macy. 

For example, there is the possibility of 
opening the door for filled milk which means 
the substitution of vegetable oils for butter- 
fat mixed with condensed skim milk. This 
product is a positive threat to the health 
and life of babies raised on a formula, be- 
cause, unlike butterfat, vegetable oil lacks 
the growth factor. There is also the threat 
of filled cheese and filled ice cream. 

In this connection let me point out that 
in Germany, according to an article by Mr. 
A. Imhausen, published in Kolloid Zeit- 
schrift in May 1943, a method had been de- 
veloped for the manufacture of fatty acids 
and edible fats from petroleum products 
using a by-product of synthetic gasoline 
plants. As early as 1937 the production of 
“synthetic butter” was reported. Later than 
this, experiments in the production of syn- 
thetic fatty acids from coal were reported. 

If we legalize consumer deception between 
butterfat and mechanically processed vege- 
table oils, then the next move may be the 
substitution of vegetable oils by synthetic 
fats made from coal and petroleum. In this 
connection here is what Mr. Imhausen of 
Germany says of these synthetic fats: 

“The Public Health Bureau of the Reich 
has, by thousands of experiments under the 
leadership of Dr. Flossner, demonstrated the 
high value of synthetic fats and has released 
it as the first synthetic food material of the 
world for human nourishment.” [Transla- 
tion.] 


IS THERE MUCH NUTRITIVE EQUIVALENCY? 


Consumers should know that as between 
oleomargarine and butter, there is a question 
of nutritive equivalency. I quote from the 
American Medical Association Journal: 

“Since the nutritional factors have not all 
been identified, and since butter contains 
numerous additional fatty acids of unknown 
nutritional value, the consuming public has 
a right to demand that the practice of identi- 
fying oleomargarine and butter, so that any- 
one can differentiate between them, should 
be continued.” 

The use of a preservative in oleomargarine 
which is not used in butter should be re- 
membered when considering nutritional 
equivalency. 
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BUTTERFAT MAKES BUTTER QUALITIES 
UNIVERSALLY » EPENDABLE 


Butterfat is more consistent in origin than 
the imitation product. This adds to the 
question of nutritional equivalency. Butter 
is created in the living mammary glands of 
the cow from grains and grasses she has con- 
sumed. However, in a short span of years 
the fat sources of oleomargarine have shifted 
many times. In 1925 oleomargarine made in 
this country consisted of: 


Percent 
cc I irr te crn ctor cn cseen dine o aie 40.2 
2. American vegetable oils (principal- 
EY COeeceIneee Oli). ce coe tsa nce 14.4 
3. Imported vegetable fats (principal- 
EY CRT GEE coco ceceonsacmeenes 45.4 


By 1933, the use of animal fats and Amer- 
ican vegetable fats declined, while the use of 
imported vegetable fats had increased as fol- 
lows: 


Percent 

Ri RATNER, 65s. nanineweammunecanean 14.0 

2. American vegetable fats ..-.......-. 10.5 
3. Imported vegetable fats (almost ex- 

clusively coconut oil) -.....-.---- 75.5 

In 1940, the percentages were as follows: 

Percent 

ee 9.4 

2. American vegetable fats.......-..... 719.7 

3. Imported vegetable fats............. 10.9 


Butterfat alone as compared with oleomar- 
garine has superior dietary qualities. Con- 
sumer protection when oleomargarine is used 
lies in the hope that an adequate gencral 
mixed diet will be guaranteed and in the 
hope that oleomargarine will be adequately 


. fortified with vitamin A. 


BUTTER CONTAINS VERY ESSENTIAL VITAMIN E 

The high nutritional value of butter is 
shown by recent experiment. Butterfat is 
found to be a very reliable source of vitamin 
E. Clinical reports now indicate that vitamin 
E is important in human reproduction. Also 
the most recent research work suggests inter- 
relation of vitamin E and inositol in the 
prevention of muscular dystrophy in hu- 
man beings. And a high degree of success 
has been reported for clinical use of vitamin 
E in the treatment of lumbago. According 
to the National Dairy Council, results of re- 
cent experimentation indicate that this in- 
terrelationship plays a possible role in the 
prevention of certain kidney ailments and 
heart disorders. 

According to Dr. E. B. Hart, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin department of biochem- 
istry: 

“The fat of milk is of most complex com- 
position.” He points to a difference in the 
chemical constitution of butterfat and vege- 
table oils. Dr. Hart further states: 

“It is probably the difference in the con- 
stitution of the fatty acids of the saponifi- 
able fraction, although it may be due to some 
unrecognized essential nutrient carried by 
butterfat but not carried by the vegetable 
oils. The mammary gland has synthesized 
something special for which there is at pres- 
ent no known substitute.” 

Since nutritional equivalency between 
oleomargarine and butter is not an estab- 
lished fact, it is vital that each product be 
readily and clearly identified for the con- 
sumer. Therefore, maintaining character- 
istic color difference is sound policy. 

EXCISE TAXES PREVENT FRAUD AND DECEPTION 

An important reason for Federal and State 
excise taxes is to police against traud and 
deception. Racketeers have pawned but- 
ter-yellow oleomargarine onto the public as 
being butter. Reputable manufacturers are 
not doing this. It is to their interest as 
well as to the interest of consumers to sup- 
press fraud in the sale of oleomargarine. 

For example in 1931 a man with much 
sales ability got in with a reputable oleo- 
margarine manufacturer as a New York-New 
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England distributor. His objective was to 
pawn a cheaper product onto the 20,000,000 
people living in the eastern metropolitan 
area. He picked the responsible sounding 
name of Haddad Trading Company. He 
lined up two Boston citizens, Vincent Bruz- 
zese, Who was an operator of a small cheese 
plant, and a trucker by the name of De- 
Mauro, whose name was well known in Boston 
police files. Haddad would provide the oleo- 
margarine. These men would color and sell 
it as butter. Margins were wide and profits 
were great. Haddad would report sales at 
20 or more Boston bakeries. Instead the 
product would go to Bruzzese and DeMauro, 
As the illicit profits accumulated he would 
pay the Illinois manufacturer and credit 
the “accounts” of the bakers who were not 
getting a pound of the product. He hed 
some legitimate customers, but it was the 
fraudulent product that paid off. He did 
fool the manufacturer and the consumer for 
a while, but he was soon tripped up by the 
Internal Revenue people. This is but one of 
many similar cases prosecuted during the 
past 45 years out of funds provided by the 
Federal 10-cent tax on yellow oleomargamine. 


VEGETABLE OIL NOT ALWAYS AVAILABLE IN 
QUANTITIES 


Many consumers feel that inability to get 
oleomargarine in recent years is entirely the 
result of Federal and State taxes. This is not 
true. The chief reason is found in the short 
supply of vegetable fats and oils. When but- 
ter is available, consumer preference causes 
it to move in advance of oleomargarine unless 
the price margin between butter and oleo- 
margarine becomes exceedingly wide and un- 
less consumer purchasing power is extremely 
low. 

Let us look at Wisconsin, one of two States 
with the highest oleomargarine tax in the 
Nation. In 1940, 1941, 1942, when butter 
supplies were ample and consumer income 
was good, butter was used. The 15-cents-a- 
pound oleomargarine tax yielded only $5 one 
year, $16 the next, and $7.70 the third. In 
1943 the supply of butter was restricted but 
vegetable fats and oils for oleomargarine were 
still available. Then the tax yielded 
$7,541.43. In 1944 with butter still less avail- 
able and with supplies of oleomargarine 
fairly ample, enough oleomargarine was sold 
in Wisconsin to yield a revenue of $159,249. 
In 1945 this revenue leaped up to $268,190. 
In 1946 it yielded $70,577. From January 7 to 
August 15, 1947, because vegetable oils were 
scarce, revenues declined to $27,651. 

This shows that Wisconsin’s 15-cents-a- 
pound tax did not prevent the use of oleo- 
margarine. It shows that a shortage of vege- 
table fats and oils did curtail the use of oleo- 
margarine. How high the State tax should 
be is a debatable question, but it should not 
be prohibitive. 


WOULD DAMAGE SOIL 


Complete loss of identity between oleomar- 
garine and butter would tend to reduce the 
demand for and the production of butter. 
Normally in the United States 45 percent to 
59 percent of our milk which is processed is 
made into butter. If butter production is 
drastically reduced, it would mean a decrease 
in total milk production. This would mean 
a decrease in the production of milk solids 
as well as milk fats. The over-all loss to gen- 
eral health would outrank the alleged bene- 
fits claimed by the handful of oleomargarine 
manufacturers. 

Any discouragement to the dairy industry 
would tend to cause a shift from a livestock 
to a field-crop type of agriculture. With this 
shift will come loss in soil fertility, more soil 
mining and more soil erosion. All of this is 
of vital concern to consumers as Well as to 
producers. 

Hence it is seen that the oleomargarine 
question involves not only ethics in busi- 
ness—not only the question of trade barriers 
or unfair trade practices—but also it involves 


food policies basic to comsumer health and 
welfare and changes fundamental to the per- 
manency of American agriculture, 





ITO Charter Maps New Path for 
World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
overwhelming majority of the Congress 
has already voted to adopt the Marshall 
plan for economic rehabilitation of the 
war-torn countries. It should be appar- 
ent that it will do little good to rebuild 
the factories unless the nations of the 
world are able to attain maximum utili- 
zation of the goods produced through 
trading with each other without artificial 
barriers. 

The ITO charter recently completed at 
Habana provides the rules for interna- 
tional trade which may prevent economic 
warfare in the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article by Russell 
Porter from the New York Times of 
March 28, 1948: 


ITO CuHarTeR Mars New PatH FoR WoRLD 
TraADE—NON-COMMUNIsT NATIONS JOIN IN 
PLAN FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


(By Russell Porter) 


Hapana, March 27.—Final judgment on the 
success or failure of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment obvi- 
ously must await the test of time. 

The charter for the International Trade 
Organization, whict 53 participating nations 
approved on Wednesday, is a long-range 
project. 

Subject to ratification by the governments 
and legislatures of at least 20 nations, it is 
not expected to come into force before late 
next year. Its real tasks and major oppor- 
tunities probably will not materialize until 
4 years hence, or whenever the postwar tran- 
sition period comes toanend. That is when, 
assuming the continuance of world peace 
and the success of the Marshall plan, the 
charter can take up where the Marshall plan 
leaves off. 

Within such limits, however, it is possible 
to attempt a tentative evaluation. The 
most significant fact about the conference 
seems to this reporter to be that the over- 
whelming majority of the nations in the 
non-Communist world have made a free 
choice. Standing at the crossroads in his- 
tory, they have chosen the road of interna- 
tional cooperation and turned their backs 
on extreme nationalisny and economic isola- 
tionism. 

THE WILL TO COOPERATE 


Another highly significant fact that comes 
out of the Habana conference is that nations 
can cooperate effectively when they have a 
will to do so and when no one nation can 
exercise a veto power. 

The atmosphere of fear and suspicion that 
has characterized our troubled postwar world 
enveloped the delegates to the trade con- 
ference at its opening 4 months ago and 
colored everything they did and said for 
many weeks. But it gradually receded dur- 
ing the long, hard process of democratic 
negotiations and debate. 

Not the least important aspect of this 
demonstration of what can be done when 
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nations want to work together with good wil) 
is that the problems involved the most de]j- 
cate relationship between conflicting eco- 
nomic philosophies, systems, and interests. 

The conference made it clear that virty- 
ally the entire non-Communist world, with 
exception of Argentina, has voluntarily ac- 
cepted the international economic leadership 
of the United States. 

Any realistic appraisal of the potential 
contribution of the charter to world peace 
and prosperity must take into account the 
question of whether the United States wij) 
continue to supply this leadership. The 
Habana Conference made it clear that no 
other non-Commuinist nation today has the 
economic strength or initiative to assume 
leadership if we abandon it. 

Thus the course of future economic history 
now depends upon Congress, and beyond it 
the people of the United States. 

Public opinion will be called on in the next 
few months to approve or disapprove the 
charter, which covers a broader scope and 
greater detail than any previous interna- 
tional economic agreement. It is designed 
to promote and maintain trade relations that 
will enable other countries to produce goods 
that they can sell to us for dollars. These 
dollars will enable them to pay for what they 
buy from us without asking further loans 
or gifts. 

The charter goes far beyond any other in- 
ternational agreement in the commitments 
we, as members of the trade organization, 
must assume with respect to the interna- 
tional regulation of our foreign commerce— 
commitments that undoubtedly limit our 
freedom of action. It hits directly at the 
pocketbook nerve. 

It is these commitments, however, that 
make it possible for the United States dele- 
gation to consider the Habana Conference a 
Giplomatic triumph despite the compromises 
and concessions it had to make to get the 
signatures of the British and western Euro- 
peans on the one hand and the Latin-Amer- 
ican and Arab states and other economically 
undeveloped countries on the other. 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Without these commitments prohibiting or 
regulating the use of tariffs, preferences, sub- 
sidies, import and export quotas, and other 
restrictions on world trade, it is pointed out, 
any country or group of countries could wage 
unrestricted economic warfare against us. 

All kinds of barriers could be erected 
against our goods. State trading enterprises 
could make bilateral deals to discriminate 
against our trade. 

This, it is held, would cause great pressure 
in the United States for retaliation. We 
might well be drawn into a complex network 
of import and export quotas, under State 
control, of foreign trade. From there it 
might be a necessary and easy step to put 
domestic trade under control. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS 


If a highly centralized Federal Govern- 
ment were given the power to clamp down on 
free enterprise, it is asked what the effect 
might be on other aspects of our individual! 
freedoms. The very vitals of our democracy 
and our free American way of life, it is em- 
phasized, are involved here. 

From the viewpoint of national defense 
it is held that the United States would be 
weakened if it had to wage economic war- 
fare against other countries in the non- 
Communist world instead of having them 
associated with us in trade organizations, in- 
suring our supplies of raw materials and 
markets for our heavy industries, which, in 
time of trouble, would become our war 
industries. 

From the viewpoint of world peace and 
prosperity, it is added that the rest of the 
world could hardly realize its goal of raising 
its standards of living toward our level with- 
out the cooperation of an economically 








strong United States able to help it with 
capital investments and technological skills. 
It could hardly resist Communist aggression 
without the support of the industrial poten- 
tial of the United States for both war and 
peace. 

LITICAL DIVISIONS 

That all this is not a bogey to frighten peo- 
ple into accepting the charter, it is pointed 
out, can be seen from the way in which the 
alternative has presented itself. Even while 
the Habana Conference was trying to estab- 
lish a new world based upon freer multilat- 
eral and nondiscriminatory trade, the actual 
world in which we live was drifting toward 
further division into economic as well as 
political blocs, as shown by the news from 
Czechoslovakia in particular. 

Thus, the people of the United States, as 
citizens of the world as well as of their own 
country, it is held, face the same choice as 
did the delegates at Habana—not between an 
admittedly imperfect charter and an ideal 
one, but between economic cooperation and 
the alternative of an economic war, which 
might very well lead eventually to a shooting 
war. 





Work Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
June J. Joslyn, from the Oregon Daily 
Journal of April 14, 1948: 


WORK WELL DONE 


(By June J. Joslyn, executive director, 
Oregon Mental Hygiene Society) 


We have long been accustomed to annual 
awards to persons who are outstanding in 
their particular fields. The Nobel prize, the 
Pulitzer prize, and the “Oscars” of the film 
industry are examples. Now comes a new 
award, one which is of great interest to the 
Oregon Mental Hygiene Society and to all 
agencies and individuals who are concerned 
with the care of those “forgotten people,” the 
mentally ill. 

This award has been made by the National 
Mental Health Foundation of Philadelphia 
and goes to Walter Starnes, a psychiatric aide 
at the Winter Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital of Topeka, Kans., chosen the psychi- 
atric aide of the year. In recognition of his 
outstanding service, Mr. Starnes received 
$500 and a citation. 

Who is this Walter Starnes? He is a tall, 
slender, friendly Negro in his early forties. 
He was born of humble parents in Topeka 
and attended elementary school there. Mov- 
ing to Washington, D. C., with his parents, 
he completed high school, but his college 
career was cut short because of financial dif- 
ficulties, Following this disappointing ex- 
perience, he was variously employed until 
1942, when he entered the Army. 

In military service he showed a great ca- 
pacity for assuming responsibility and rose 
rapidly to a technical sergeant in the trans- 
portation corps. After his discharge, he 
learned of the need for psychiatric aides (at- 
tendants) at Winter Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital and applied for a position. In 
April 1946 he began work there. It soon 
became apparent to his superiors that Mr. 
Starnes had unusual administrative ability, 
so he has been advanced to more and more 
responsible positions. 

Mr. Starnes was nominated for the award 
by a hospital nominating committee which 
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considered all entries submitted by patients 
and personnel. All private, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and public mental hospitals in the 
country were invited to submit nominations. 
The purpose of the award is to encourage 
higher standards for psychiatric aides who 
spend more time than any other hospital em- 
ployee with the patients and who, if they are 
well trained, have tact, sensitivity to the 
needs and feelings of others, and a desire to 
help, can contribute greatly to the recovery 
of patients. 

We congratulate Mr. Starnes on his selec- 
tion for the award. We congratulate the 
Winter Veterans’ Administration Hospital on 
its training course for aides and on its recog- 
nition of the importance of the psychiatric 
aide in a treatment program. We congratu- 
late the National Mental Health Foundation 
on the establishment of the psychiatric aide 
of the year award and the five honorable 
mention awards of $50 each. 

We hope that the hospitals for the men- 
tally ill in Oregon—whether private, public, 
or Veterans’ Administration—will take note 
of this award and that some day the psychi- 
atric aides in our hospitals will be of the call- 
ber of Mr. Starnes. This means careful 
selection, adequate on-the-job training, and 
a sufficient number of aides to meet accepted 
standards—about one aide to every eight 
patients. 





Church, Civic Leaders Join in Tribute to 
Nuns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from Catholic Action of the 
South: 

CHURCH, CIVIC LEADERS JOIN IN TRIBUTE TO NUNS 


New Or.eEaNns, April 15.—‘Looking back 
over 100 years of splendid achievement for 
God and for country, we see the fulfillment 
of the prophetic words of the curé of Ars: 
‘All that grows at the foot of the cross is 
more than good * * * itis excellent.’ And 
we pray that this centennial will mark the 
beginning of a new era of still greater pros- 
perity and growth for the Congregation of 
the Marianites of the Holy Cross in our dear 
southland.” 

This tribute and this hope were offered 
by Most Rev. Jules B. Jeanard, bishop 
of Lafayette, in his stirring sermon at St. 
Louis Cathedral here Wednesday morning 
at the solemn pontifical Mass of thanks- 
giving, the principal event in the 3-day ob- 
servance of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the Louisiana Foundation of the Marianite 
Sisters. Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, was celebrant, as- 
sisted by Very Rev. Christopher O’Toole, 
C. S. C., vice provincial of the Holy Cross 
Fathers, as assistant priest; Very Rev. Daniel 
C. O'Meara, S. M., deacon, and Rev. Henry 
C. Bezou, subdeacon. Very Rev. Harry L. 
Crane, S. M., provincial of the Jesuits, and 
Very Rev. Peter Quinn, S. M., vice provincial 
of the Marist Fathers, deacons of honor, 
Very Rev. Msgr. Charles J. Plauche, chan- 
cellor, was master of ceremonies. 

The Mass was chanted by Notre Dame 
Seminary choir, directed by Rev. Robert 
Stahl, S. M. 

Present in the sanctuary were Most Rev. 
Richard O. Gerow, bishop of Natchez, and 
14 monsignori. 
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At the civic reception on Tuesday evening 
at the municipal auditorium, a capacity 
throng heard Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison 
express gratitude for the works of the Mari- 
anite Sisters and commendation for Cath- 
olic education. Rev. Leo Flood, C. S. C., pas- 
tor of Sacred Heart Church here, explained 
the source of the success of the work of the 
congregation, the spirit of Christ and the 
inspiration of Mary. “We who join with the 
Marianites in celebrating their centennial,” 
Father Flood said, “should learn its great 
lesson of life, for the Marianite personifies 
the life of Christ and His mother, Mary.” 

His Excellency Archbishop Rummel 
touched upon the many contributions of the 
sisters in the flelds of charity and education, 
lauded them for their contributions, and 
commended Rev. Mother Mary Xavier, pres- 
ent provincial superior, who directed the ob- 
servance of the centennial. 

Arthur A. de la Houssaye, general chair- 
man of the large committee of arrange- 
ments for the centenary of the sisters, served 
as master of ceremonies. He presented 
baskets of flowers to Rev. Mother St. Odile, 
superior general of the congregation, from 
France, and to Mother Xavier. 

The program was followed by the pres- 
entation of the spectacular pageant, A 
Canticle of Praise, by the students of all 


the Marianite schools in Louisiana. The 
pageant was planned by Mother Xavier. 
A banquet commemorating the cen- 


tennial, attended by more than 800 persons, 
including delegations from all communities 
where the Marianites have schools, was held 
Wednesday afternoon at the Roosevelt hotel. 
Attending were the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop. Their Excellencies Bishop Jeanard 
and Bishop Gerow, and many monsignori 
and priests. 

Monsignor Plauche, at the Archbishop's 
request, read a message from the apostolic 
delegate, informing the sisters that the Holy 
Father sent his apostolic blessing to the 
community, their alumnae, benefactors, and 
friends, and including the delegate’s own per- 
sonal good wishes. 


A message of cordial greetings from Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, who expressed the 
hope that the sisters “will continue un- 
wearied in their noble calling of training 
boys and girls in ways of Christian citizen- 
ship.” 

Among many other messages were those 
from Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, a former pupil of the sisters; Senator 
Overton, Representative F. Edward Hébert, 
Gov. James Davis, and Superintendent of 
Education Lionel Bourgeois. The Marianite 
community in India also sent greetings. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis H. Boudreaux, V. F., 
Lake Charles, reviewed the labors of the 
Marianites in the Lafayette diocese, and 
voiced gratitude for their labors and sacri- 
fices. Rev. Leonard Robin, pastor at Plaque- 
mine, compared their work in the archdiocese 
to a grain of mustard that has grown to a 
great tree. Commissioner Bernard McClos- 
key represented Mayor Morrison. 

His Excellency Archbishop Rummel ex- 
pressed gratefulness and commendation to 
Mr. de la Houssaye, the general chairman, who 
was toastmaster, for his excellent work, and 
to all the members of the committees. He 
cited the need for more vocations to con- 
tinue such work as has been done by the 
Marianites, and concluded with words of 
praise for Mother Xavier and her community. 

Open house was held at the Academy of the 
Holy Angels during Wednesday afternoon. 
At 6 p. m., Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. Castel, 
pastor of St. Rita's Church, gave Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The centenary closed Wednesday with a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass of Requiem at the 
academy chapel, by Most Rev. L. Abel Cail- 
louet, auxiliary bishop of New Orleans, for 
the deceased Marianites of the State and their 
benefactors. 
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Here for the centennial and taking part 
in the various ceremonies were Very Rey. 
Aibert F. Cousineau, C. S. C., superior gen- 
eral of the Holy Cross Fathers; Very Rev. 
William F. McGinnis, C. S. C., provincial in 
Canada; Mother M. of St. Odile, superior gen- 
eral, from Precigne, France; Mother M. of 
St. Cajetan, her assistant, formerly stationed 
here; Mother Rose Elizabeth, C. S. C., super- 
ior of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, from 
Indiana; Mother M. of St. Maximilienne, 
C. 8. C., Montreal, Canada, and several other 
sisters superior and Brothers of the Holy 
Cross 





Casey at the Bat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Tom McGovern which 
appeared in the Lynn Telegram-News, 
April 20, 1948: 
LYNN HEARTBEAT 
(By Tom McGovern) 


CASEY AT THE BAT 

The press of the Nation will give ac- 
claim today to the fact that 65-year-old 
Connie Mack yesterday led his Philadelphia 
Athletics to a double victory over the power- 


laden Boston Red Sox. 

As one fortunate individual who happened 
to know a chap who knew a fellow who had 
two box seats for yesterday’s American 
League opener, I wonder just how much the 
Connie had to do with the twin 
triumph 

For 20 iong innings yesterday morning and 
afternoon, I peered into the Philadelphia 
dugout to ascertain if Connie was waving 
his familiar scorecard to his infielders and 
outfield patrol but not once was a sign 
evident 

Iie was there all right, no mistaking that, 
his fine posture and silvery locks so evident 
from many of the thousands of seats in the 
Fens. Not once, however, did a single mem- 
ber of the team go to him for instruction, 
or look to him for a signal. He sat there 
throughout the warm forenoon and the 
chilly matinee as if made of stone. 

There will never be another Connie Mack, 
of course. If he is a passenger today, which 
many suspect, it’s a seat he’s earned the 
hard way over the years. He’s been a shin- 
ing example as a player and a manager 
to the athletes of 6 decades and even today 
he serves as an inspiration to young bail- 
players all over the Nation. 

With baseball on the lips of most every- 
body today, I think it apropos if we dwell 
upon the famed Casey for a spell. Casey at 
the Bat is the acknowledged Classic of base- 
ball, its anthem and its theme song. Yet, 
when it was first printed under a pseudonym 
in 1888, in the San Francisco Examiner, it 
was received without enthusiasm and even 
Without comment. It was not until De Wolf 
Hopper made it the feature of his repertoire 
that the verses entered the national con- 
sciousness. They were recited up and down 
the country; they were dramatically de- 
claimed from the stages of countless thea- 
ters and raucously echoed from every bar- 
room. They were attributed to several vocif- 
erous Claimants, one of whom tried to collect 
illegal royalties from Hopper for making the 
poem famous 
In Famous Single Poems, Burton Egbert 
evel n gives sufficient evidence to prove 
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that the poem was the work of Ernest Law- 
rence Thayer, who had been an editor and 
president of the Harvard Lampoon and who 
had been coaxed to California by William 
Randolph Hearst to contribute light verse 
and casual editorials to the San Francisco 
Examiner. Casey at the Bat was one of the 
many occasional pieces written by Thayer 
over the signature “Phin.” Thayer thought 
it neither better nor worse than his usual 
output; he considered its vogue simply un- 
accountable and the controversy incredible. 
Resigning from the newspaper, he went back 
East, became a successful manufacturer of 
woolens, and was glad to be forgotten as a 
humorist. But no one who has ever yelled 
at an umpire or jumped to his feet at the 
crack of a bat can ever forget the mighty 
Casey and the Mudville nine. 


“It looked extremely rocky for the Mudville 
nine that day; 
The score stood two to four, with but one 
inning left to play. 
So, when Connie died at second, and Bur- 
rows did the same 
A pallor wreathed the features of the pa- 
trons of the game. 
A straggling few got up to go, leaving there 
the rest, 
With that hope which springs eternal with- 
in the human breast. 
For they thought: If only Casey could get a 
whack at that— 
But Fiynn preceded Casey, and likewise so 
did Blake, 
And the former was a pudd’n, and the latter 
was a fake, 
So on that stricken multitude a deathlike 
silence sat; 
For there seemed but litle chance of Casey’s 
getting to the bat. 
But Flynn let drive a single, to the wonder- 
ment of all. 
And the much-despised Blakey, ‘tore the 
cover off the bail,’ 
And when the dust had lifted, and they saw 
what had occurred 
There was Blakey safe at second, and Flynn 
a-hugegin’ third. 
Then from the gladdened multitude went 
up a joyous yell. 
It rumbied in the mountain tops, it rattled 
in the dell; 
It struck upon the hillside and rebounded 
on the flat; 
For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to 
the bat. 
There was ease in Casey's manner as he 
stepped into his place, 
There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a 
smile on Casey's face; 
And when responding to the cheers he 
lightly doffed his hat, 
No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas 
Casey at the bat. 
Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed 
his hands with dirt, 
Five thousand tongues applauded when he 
wiped them on his shirt; 
Then when the writhing pitcher ground the 
ball into his hip, 
Defiance glanced in Casey’s eye, a sneer 
curled Casey’s lip. 
And now the leather-covered sphere came 
hurtling through the air 
And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty 
grandeur there. 
Close by the sturdy batsman the ball un- 
heeded sped; 
‘That ain't my style,’ said Casey, ‘Strike one,’ 
the umpire said. 
From the benches, black with people, there 
went up a muffled roar, 
Like the beating of the storm waves on the 
stern and distant shore. 
‘Kill him! Kill the umpire!’ shouted some- 
one on the stand; 
And it’s likely they'd have killed him had not 
Casey raised his hand. 
a smile of Christian charity great 
Casey’s visage shone; 


With 
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He stilled the rising tumult, he made the 
game go on. 

He signaled to the pitcher, and once more 
the spheroid flew, 

But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire 
said ‘Strike two.’ 

‘Fraud!’ cried the maddened thousands, anq 
the echo answered ‘Fraud!’ 

But one scornful look from Casey and the 
audience was awed; 

They saw his face grown stern and cold, they 
saw his muscles strain, 7 

And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let the 
ball go by again. 

The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his teeth 
are clenched in hate, 

He pounds with cruel vengeance his bat 
upon the plate; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now 
he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force of 
Casey’s blow. 

Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun 
is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, and some- 

where hearts are light; 

somewhere men are laughing, and 

somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville 
Casey has struck out.” 


Ana 





mighty 





Preparedness Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include my address at the pre- 
paredness day dinner sponsored by the 
Dory-Flowers AMVETS Post, No. 75, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., held in the Ojib- 
way Hotel, Sunday, April 18, 1948: 


I am highly honored to be with you as the 
speaker for your preparedness day program 
It is always a distinct pleasure to come to 
the Soo to see old friends, meet new ones, 
and renew acquaintances. The AMVETS are 
to be commended for arranging this program. 

Preparedness should be foremost in every- 
one’s mind, whether it be in the considera- 
tion of your personal life insurance, your 
local police force, or our national security. 
Your program today brings to mind the 
famous ride of Paul Revere in April 1775. 
We all know how Paul Revere warned the 
countryside of Lexington and Concord of the 
coming attack of the British—this by a pre- 
arranged signal of two lanterns in the Old 
North Church belfry if attack came by wate! 
and one lantern if by land. 

However, it is not as well known that Paul 
Revere continuously and ardently fought 
oppressive measures imposed upon the Col- 
onies by the British. This goldsmith took 
an active part in repealing the hated Stamp 
Act of 1765. He was the instigator and 
leader of the famous Boston Tea Party 
where colonists, dressed as Mohawks, raided 
the British ship Dartmouth and poured bar- 
rels after barrels of tea into Boston Harbo! 
You may ask, what is the parallel of th¢ 
deeds of Paul Revere and the world situa- 
tion today? Paul Revere was fighting fo 
one thing—freedom. He was ardently op- 
posed to acts of aggression and oppressicn. 

“A specter is haunting Europe.” This an- 
nouncement was made a hundred years ago. 
It was made by the Communist League, in 
a manifesto written by Karl Marx. This 
specter is still haunting not only Europe but 
has its tentacles well rooted in every coun- 








try in the world today. It has changed its 
character, it has gathered force, and it has 
won victories. Yet, today, as a@ hundred 
years ago, it still is an unfulfilled dream, 
The fact that it has not fulfilled its ex- 
pectations does not make this menace less 
dangerous. Today we know that. a century 
has not brought the fulfillment of the Com- 
munist goal. The years, however, have 
prought us to a time—now—when commu- 
nism cannot be disregarded. 

Seventy-seven years ago, Communists led 
a revolt that succeeded in controlling the 
city of Paris for several months. 

Forty-four years ago, Lenin split the So- 
cial-Democratic Party of Russia into the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks—the Bolsheviks 
accepting the iron discipline called commu- 
nism. 

Thirty years ago, Lenin engineered the 
seizure of power in Russia known as the 
October Revolution. After 4 years of civil 
war, Russia became consolidated as the 
stronghold of communism, 

Twenty-seven years ago Communist Rus- 
sia went through the depths of famine and 
economic collapse. 

Fifteen years ago, our Nation established 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Seven years ago invasion brought once 
more a test close to the breaking point. That 
test was passed by Russia, with our aid, and 
eventually the common enemy, Hitler, 
brought about an alliance between Russia 
and the United States. 

October 21, 1944, President Roosevelt— 
addressing the Foreign Policy Association— 
stated: “The very fact that we are now at 
work on the organization of peace proves 
that the great nations are committed to 
trust in each other.” 

February 17, 1945, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin 
signed a declaration at Yalta which stated: 
“By this declaration we reaffirm our faith 
in the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
our pledge in the declarations by the United 
Nations, and our determination to build, in 
cooperation with other peace-loving nations, 
world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom, and general well-being of 
all mankind.” 

Since the meeting at Yalta, it has become 
clear that Soviet tactics are not free and 
peaceful as we know the terms, Today it 
is clear the Russian leaders believe they have 
a great opportunity. They hope that some, 
or all, of the weakened institutions of west- 
ern Europe can be broken. Ordinary 
diplomacy cannot cope with that drive for 
power. 

What is the motivating principle behind 
this drive of Soviet communism? The 
Communists have one goal—world revolu- 
tion. That was Marx's basic principle and 
has been stressed with a singleness of pur- 
pose by Lenin and Stalin. They fanatically 
believe that as long as any other systems of 
government aside than dictatorship by the 
proletariat exist on this earth those govern- 
ments are to be abolished. 

As I said earlier—Paul Revere was fighting 
for one thing—freedom. Today, more so than 
even in the time of our forefathers, freedom 
is in jeopardy. That sinister octopus and 
international ideology, which we call com- 
munism, is sweeping the world. It has 
snuffed out more lights of freedon since 
VJ-day than the combined efforts of ilitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito prior and during the 
war, 

When we speak of preparedness—from and 
against what are we seeking to protect our- 
Selves? In the Army we were taught to view 
the situation realistically, with an open mind, 
and not to weigh our decisions with emo- 
tion. We must prepare to defend ourselves 
against two things—first, Russia as a nation, 
Which includes all her resources and military 
Strength, and, secondly, the Communist 
ideology. You cannot distinctly separate the 
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two forces, but still they present entirely dif- 
ferent problems. 

It is common knowledge that in every 
country, including the United States, Com- 
munists hold positions of trust in practically 
every form of personal pursuit. Since our 
Government instituted diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union we have realized a 
large infiltration of Communists into our 
own Government. The purpose of the Com- 
munist International is to prepare for the 
day when they can overthrow governments 
either by ballot or force. You will find Com- 
munist workers not only in government, in 
labor organizations, in educational systems, 
but even in our churches, They work with 
the singleness of purpose of eventually strik- 
ing at the heart of our way of life and con- 
verting our country, and other free countries, 
into proletariat dictatorships. 

The heart of the Communist International, 
of course, is in Moscow. All Russia’s leaders 
are Communists. While only 6,000,000 of the 
250,000,000 population of Russia belong to 
the Communist Party, the Communists have 
nothing to fear inside Russia as other politi- 
ca. parties are outlawed. Leaders out of 
Moscow pull the strings that control the 
efficient, ruthless Communist machines with- 
in each country. 

Now, let us consider Russia as a nation. 
If the Communist workers within a country 
can assume sufficient strength to overthrow 
the government by internal means, there is 
no need for Russia to use her military 
strength toward that end. However, if the 
time comes when internal revolution proves 
ineffective and appears to be losing strength, 
Russia can be expected to use her military 
force to impose her ideology on other peoples. 
Such was the case of Poland. 

What makes communism so attractive that 
it can successfully recruit a substantial fol- 
lowing? First, it must be remembered that 
normally it is not the number of Communists 
that present a danger to free people, but it is 
the fact that they are so well disciplined, and 
the organization so efficient, that a small mi- 
nority can assert a tremendous influence. 
The regular party leaders and trained dis- 
ciples appeal to certain classes of individuals, 
particularly when there is economic unrest 
and instability. Their proletariat machine is 
constantly telling the laborer and the peasant 
that they are being shackled and bled by the 
government, international bankers, and the 
like. When a man is hungry or discontented 
with existent conditions, the promises of the 
Communists—that under the rule of the 
proletariat the capitalists and money inter- 
ests of a country will be destroyed and con- 
trol of government placed in the hands of 
the average man—has an immensely strong 
appeal. The individuals, dissatisfied with a 
system of free enterprise, are not told that 
under Communist rule in a proletariat dic- 
tatorship their economic condition certainly 
cannot improve, because they will have lost 
their individual freedom. 

In Russia today labor cannot demand more 
wages; it cannot demand better working con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact many cannot 
even choose their own type of employment. 
All industries, every business is entirely con- 
trolled by the Government—and remember 
government in Russia means a few party 
leaders. That fact is not told to the dis- 
satisfied groups in the various countries 
where Communists endeavor to secure a 
stronghold on the people. 

Let us objectively view Russia today to 
determine what communism actually has to 
offer. In the first place private property is 
practically extinct. The right to acquire 
property is limited to the state. The right 
for an individual to employ labor for profit 
is forbidden. In other words, if Sault Ste. 
Marie were located in Russia any business 
such as the corner grocery, your garage, and 
this hotel—where others are employed— 
would be managed by government officials. 
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As previously mentioned, a laborer has no 
redress of any grievance against management 
because management is the state. 

How does the farmer fare in Soviet Russia? 
Chances are he owns no property but works 
on a collective farm managed by state offi- 
cials frotn which he receives a wage in accord- 
ance witn his share of the total production 
of the collective farms. If you were fortu- 
nate enough to own an automobile—which 
you wouldn’t unless you were a high official 
in the Communist Party—you could not get 
up some morning and decide to take a trip 
to a neighboring town and just get in your 
car and leave. You would have to apply for 
a travel permit. You would have to tell 
some government official the reason for your 
trip, how long you plan to stay, and other 
details before you would be allowed to travel 
even if your destination were but 20 miles 
away. If you worked in a factory and should 
be fortunate enough to be one of the few 
chosen—due to your increased production 
during the year—to receive a vacation, you 
would have to take that vacation at a govern- 
ment-sponsored rest home at the site some 
government official may determine. Your 
recreation at the rest home is also planned 
for you and your time is actually controlled 
as to what you may do and when you may do 
it. The freedom we cherish—you do not find 
in Russia. All of you remember, only too 
vividly, the Government controls we had of 
necessity during the war. We know how dis- 
tasteful even necessary wartime controls. 
So just take those controls as an exam- 
ple and multiply them tenfold and you 
get an idea how much individual freedom 
you would enjoy under a Communist regime. 

The greatest danger of the spread of com- 
munism—and which to me is the basic dif- 
ference in our own and the Communist 
philosophy of life—is that we are a Chris- 
tian people and as Christians we believe in 
the inherent rights of the individual, that 
government is a tool society must have, in 
order to better serve and protect the indi- 
vidual and his rights. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Commu- 
nist International is atheism. Karl Marx’s 
characterization of religion—as an opiate for 
the people—was readily accepted by the 
Communist leaders, who set about to destroy 
the church and stamp out religion. 

On January 23, 1918, the famous decree, 
which separated the church from the state 
and the school from the church, was pub- 
lished. This was expanded under the Fed- 
eral Soviet Republics in July 1918. This 
proviso made it impossible for the publica- 
tion of any religious document, including 
the Bible, and made it illegal for any re- 
ligious sect to own property; and it also pre- 
vented the administration of any type of 
social-service work by the church. Parochial 
schools were not permitted, while at the same 
time the decree expressly authorized the 
freedom of any anti-religious propaganda to 
be propagandized to the citizens of the 
Soviet Union. Consequently, it became ex- 
tremely dangerous to worship—many re- 
ligious leaders were imprisoned or killed and 
religious meetings were broken up and the 
worshipers and clergy were insulted by the 
Communist youth organizations on many oc- 
casions. This condition prevailed up until 
the beginning of World War II. The Soviet 
State then realized that it was to its ad- 
vantage to reinstate religion for its moral 
contributions as long, of course, as it could 
be controlled. 

So, today, you have in Russia so-called 
freedom of worship by the church, which, 
however, is entirely dominated by the Com- 
munist leaders. There is much apprehension 
in the minds of many Catholics today as to 
what will happen to the Vatican if Italy, 
which holds its election today, should be- 
come a Communist state. The Communists, 
for political expediency, have continually 
stressed that if they gain control of Italy, 
Catholicism will not be challenged; but you 
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can be sure of one thing, that if Italy should 
fall to the Communists eventually the Vati- 
can will either be a prisoner of the Soviet 
Union or will be forced into exile, because 
the basic doctrine of the Communist Inter- 
national is materialism. Any doctrine which 
assumes that there is anything other than 
material forces—such as religion—is contrary 
to the basic philosophy of communism. So, 
you can see the issue is more than just a dif- 
ference in economic and political philosophy. 
It is the difference between Christianity and 
atheism. 

And at this point let me mention again 
that communism is endeavoring to propa- 
gandize even our churches. Some time ago 
one of our ministers took issue with me on 
the subject of the danger of communism. 
He endeavored to prove that Americans are 
needlessly alarmed over Russia’s apparent 
aims and sent me a booklet titled “Behind 
Soviet Power” by Jerome Davis, endorsed 
among others by Henry A. Wallace as a book 
everyone should read. The copy sent to me 
was of a second printing (30,000 copies). 
The book is circulated among a certain de- 
nomination’s 22,000 ministers, and contribu- 
tions for additional distribution being so- 
licited. I read that book carefully and will 
say only that history to date has proven the 
aims of Stalin and the Communist Interna- 
tional other than portrayed in this book. It 
is difficult for me to understand how Chris- 
tian freedom-loving people can close their 
eyes to realities and have their great desire 
for world peace—which we all share—used 
as an instrument for the Communist Party. 
We who believe in God have the most to 
lose by Communist conquest. 

To effectively deal with the international 
problems confronting us and the world to- 
day, the President appeared before a joint 
session of Congress and asked for speedy 
enactment of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the reestablishment of selective serv- 
ice, and the establishment of universal mili- 
tary training. I voted for the European Re- 
covery Program because of the belief that 
it may aid materially in combating the Com- 
munist forces endeavoring to overthrow the 
western European countries. The govern- 
ments: that will receive aid through ERP 
are anti-Communist governments but the 
Communists have gained control in many 
key areas of influence’within their structure 
If we refrain from assisting them, I am 
convinced those governments would have no 
chance of warding off Communist influence 
from within. When we aid governments of 
free peoples, we are in reality helping our- 
selves. If those governments can be sus- 
tained and encouraged to fight the cancerous 
Communist growth within their boundaries, 
we will have accomplished our aim—to pre- 
vent the growth of the Communist Inter- 
national. It is hoped that the European 
Recovery Program will stabilize the economy 
of western Europe. If that expectation is 
fulfilled, I believe you will find communism 
Gescending in those countries. 

I have heard people say: “Why worry about 
Europe, if they want communism, let them 
have it.” In the first place, let us remember 
it is not the majority of the people in those 
countries who will determine whether or not 
they will have communism. It is the well- 
trained minority which gains control and im- 
poses its will on all peoples. 

Let us assume we did nothing and per- 
mitted Italy and France to fall under the 
Communist heel. The rest of Europe, of 
course, could not hope to hold out against 
this influence. What would be the next 
step? Probably it would be Iceland and 
Greenland, and certainly South and Central 
America would be next where revolutions de- 
velop at the slightest provocation. Even- 
tually we would find ourselves isolated in a 
sea of Communist states where all concen- 
trated effort could be utilized to force the 
one last bulwark of free people into submis- 
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What about all the talk of increasing our 
military strength? Can we stop the spread 
of the Communist doctrine by miltiary 
strength alone? Of course not. We could 
blow Moscow off the map and we still would 
not be halting thismenace. The Communist 
headquarters would merely move to another 
city. The only way we can stop its spread 
is by our aid to free peoples so they can 
properly defend their own governments from 
this scourge. We must remember, also, that 
the Soviet state—controlled by the Commu- 
nists—will not hesitate to use military force 
to gain its end if internal means fail. It 
would be futile for us to spend billions of 
dollars thro-igh the European Recovery Pro- 
gram if we do not indicate to Russia that 
we are of sufficient strength to stop any mili- 
tary aggression. To give power to our words, 
we must be militarily strong, as we have 
learned Russia only respects armed might— 
not words. 

Now that we have determined all freedom- 
loving peoples, including ourselves, are being 
challenged on every hand, we must of neces- 
sity appraise our own defense. Ever since 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, many people have 
lapsed into a false security because of our 
possessing the atomic bomb, which in itself 
is of no more protection to a nation than 
poison gas was in the last war. I sincerely 
doubt that the atomic bomb will ever be used 
again as a weapon of war. It will not be 
used for the same reason that poison gas was 
not used in the last war. The fear of re- 
taliation by the same weapon, or an equally 
destructive one—such as biological warfare— 
would certainly make its use extremely dan- 
gerous to any combatant. I definitely be- 
lieve the United States should retain the 
secret of atomic energy—if it is a secret— 
and maintain a moderate stock pile of bombs 
to be used as a countermeasure if—God for- 
bid—such ever becomes necessary. 

In viewing our national defense, we are 
prone to concentrate on just one branch of 
the Service or one phase of our defense pro- 
gram. Strong arguments have been present- 
ed in favor of building up a strong air force. 
Some claim what we need is a strong stand- 
ing army. Some advocate that if we con- 
trolled the seven seas with our Navy, that 
would provide the necessary defense. Cer- 
tainly, all branches of the Service are neces- 
sary for our protection. One is inseparable 
from the other and it would be foolhardy to 
concentrate all our strength in one branch, 
be it Army, Air Corps, or Navy. We are just 
as strong as our weakest branch of the 
Service. Our national-defense program must 
be balanced. I am confident this Congress 
will appropriate funds sufficient to enable 
the Air Force to expand from its 35 air 
groups to approximately 70, which will then 
provide the minimum protection for defense 
of our shores. A large increase in our air 
power would provide sufficient new business 
for our aircraft industry so it could main- 
tain a moderate level of production. It is 
extremely important that moderate produc- 
tion be maintained to keep our planes up-to- 
date. 

We know it has been impossible to secure 
through voluntary enlistments the required 
number of men for our ground forces. To 
remedy that situation, a plan of universal 
military training has been proposed for some 
time. As yet, however, such has not been 
acted upon favorably by the Congress. I 
am firmly convinced that if UMT had been 
adopted last year, there would be no need 
today for us to consider reestablishment of 
selective service. Last October, I spoke be- 
fore a veterans’ security meet*ng in Detroit. 
I stated at that time that if we did not adopt 
UMT, it would become necessary for us to 
have a large standing Army. Every war in 
the past has proven that our main strength 
does not rest with our professional military 
men but the bulk of our strength Mes with 
our trained civilians. 
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Many people have asked: “What is the cir. 
ference between UMT and selective service?" 
The difference is indeed a major one. Under 
UMT, trainees are not part of the Army. 
They are not subject to the Articles of War 
and military courts martial. They could not 
be sent out of the country and the training 
would be for not more than a year. Adqi- 
tional training would be given by service in 
the National Guard or Organized Reserves 
The selective-service measure, as it will prob- 
ably be submitted to the House in the near 
future, will doubtless provide for the draft- 
ing of nonveterans between the ages of 19 
and 25, to serve a period of duty in one of 
the branches of the Service. They can be 
sent overseas and would be subject to the 
rules and regulations of the Service. The 
length of duty, according to the proposed 
legislation, is for a 2-year duration. I be- 
lieve that if UMT had been established, sut- 
ficient men would have developed an inter- 
est and aptitude to have enlisted in the 
Regular Army. At least sufficient would 
have voluntarily enlisted so as to have kept 
our armed forces at minimum strength. 
However, the world situation today demands 
immediate strengthening of our armed 
forces. Consequently, at this stage UMT 
alone is not the answer. UMT provides for 
a long-range training program. Selective 
gervice would give us immediate results, It 
is my opinion that even if selective service is 
reestablished, that UMT should also be en- 
acted so that we can keep our standing Army 
as a required minimum and have our UMT 
trained personnel making up our citizen 
reserve components. It is possible that se- 
lective service then could be discontinued 
after UMT has had a chance to operate. 

If we do not take the necessary steps now 
to become adequately prepared, we are giving 
the Communist International the green 
light to use the Soviet Union’s military 
strength to pursue its program of world con- 
quest. I firmly believe in the statement of 
our first President, Gen. George Washington 
He raid in his first state of the Union mes- 
sage, January 8, 1720, and I quote: “To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” That statement 
is as timely today, as it was then, in our re- 
lationship with Soviet Russia. We must 
continue to use every diplomatic and Chris- 
tian means to bring about understanding 
between nations. We must continue every 
effort to win the peace as is becoming a 
Christian people. To demand and hold the 
respect of a power which is materialistic in 
the extreme, we must back up our diplomacy 
with a “big stick.” 

May God protect your land and mine from 
the enemies of democracy both within and 
without. 





Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RecorD 4n 
address which I delivered at Columbia 
University, New York City, April 21, 1948, 
at a meeting of 400 historians, authors 
of outstanding books about Jefferson, and 
other prominent guests to honor Prot‘. 
Dumas Malone, of the Columbia faculty, 
whose new book, Jefferson, the Virginian, 
has just been published. 
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There being no objection, the address 
wes ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Senators break in where angels dare not 
tread. Here I am at Columbia in the midst 
of a group of authors on Jefferson. I am 
invited because I wrote a book on Jefferson. 
My book had two purposes: to develop a 
thesis which I had worked at for some years, 
and to have a book come out for the time 
of the dedication of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial in the Nationa] Capital. Colum- 
bia has a place in the thesis because when 
my monograph on World Unity Through a 
study of History was published in the Con- 
ciliation Series, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler wrote the foreword. The thesis was 
too startling for him, but he did say it was 
interesting. Before Thomas Jefferson, World 
Citizen, was published a copy was sent to 
President Butler and he replied telling me 
that he had read the book and that it was 
great. The point is this—the concept be- 
hind the idea of world unity throughout 
history had developed so from the time of 
the monograph to the time of the book 
that President Butler accepted the later idea 
readily. 

President Butler has gone and you are to 
have another grea president. President 
Eisenhower called me the Chairman of his 
“board of directors’’ when he was Chief of 
Staff. I was chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial is com- 
pleted. My book is out of print and the 
publisher out of business. The text in rela- 
tion to the world unity thesis awaits fur- 
ther study. When one of the unwritten 
volumes of Dr. Malone is forthcoming, cer- 
tainly there will be a place in it for those 
factors which made the world one in the 
century or two before Jefferson’s time and 
which brought the thought of the East into 
the West, thus producing in Jefferson that 
universality of interest which made him 
a world citizen. 

In this day of talk of budget balancing, 
I cannot refrain from telling the world that 
we built the Jefferson Memorial on a single 
appropriation, we never ran into any kind 
of a deficit, and we have $88 left. Jefferson 
would like that. 

After a decade of hard study and much 
thought in the Orient and circling the globe 
in my twenties, I tound myself teaching 
subjects I could not become enthusiastic over 
because of my world-wide experience. Our 
universities seemed to be interested in a 
very small part.of the world. I gave my 
first course in the Orient in 1914. After 
the First World War the opportunity to do 
more came. I was ill prepared. How to 
bring Asia into our scheme of history or 
political science became a necessary task. 
In my course on Asiatic states, I found that 
even graduate students were completely lost 
in orienting themselves whenever I at- 
tempted a formal lecture. I made a com- 
parative study of what happened in the 
East in such centuries as the twenty-third 
and the sixth B. C., the first, fifteenth, 
and nineteenth A.D. I discovered that, gen- 
erally speaking, what was going on in the 
West was very much the same as what was 
going on in the East. For example, the 
Canon of Shun was developed almost the 
same time as the Code of Hammurabi. The 
great century of religious inspiration, the 
ixth B. C., affected both the East and the 
Vest. When we considered the fifteenth cen- 
‘ury we found the same restlessness in the 
east that produced Columbus’ voyage in the 
west and that the orientals traveled farther 
and went in larger ships. The one-world 
idea today is not a startling one. 

I saw the idea of progress burst upon a 
world that never conceived it although one 
of its great thinkers did in ancient times. 
! was surprised to watch people from my 
own land fail to recognize their own be- 
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cause of biased thinking. It was in 1912 
when Theodore Roosevelt led his Progres- 
sives—one day a group of students marched 
in Pekin following a flag on which the char- 
acters read “The Put Foot Forward Party.” 
That brought a laugh from our Progressive 
Americans because the Chinese were so 
funny. The Chinese drew a picture of prog- 
ress. If I remember my Latin, the word 
“progress” comes from “progredior,” which 
means a step forward. “Put foot forward” 
and to step forward are so different. The 
people of the East are so funny. 

But people were not thinking in the terms 
of one world when the little thesis of “World 
unity through a study of history” was worked 
out. In fact, we thought more of the dif- 
ferences and the topsy-turveyness. Men 
wore trousers in the West, but women wore 
trousers in the East. Even that one is not 
good today. We ended our sentences with 
a period, but the Chinese began theirs with 
one. We got on our horses from the left 
side, but the orlentals got on from the right. 
We shook hands with one another, ut the 
Chinaman shook hands with himself. We 
took off our hats to show reverence, but the 
people of the East took off their shoes. None 
of which reflected history or told us what 
was in the hearts and minds of men. When 
doing my Chinese book, I found myself often 
attracted by East and West influences on 
each other. Associates of mine became in- 
terested and great studies have resulted. 

When the time came for selecting inscrip- 
tions to go on the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial, I was made chairman of the com- 
mittee. I thought I would find something 
that would impress our people as Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech or his second inaugural 
have always done, or that we could place 
in the memorial something similar to what 
we have in the Lincoln Memorial. Jefferson 
has many great papers. His inaugural is a 
wonderful document, but Jefferson's great- 
ness shows itself more in his miscellaneous 
writings and letters and in his advocacy of 
principles that became part of our American 
tradition. He was responsible for so much 
that has become American political habit 
that I abandoned the notion of finding quo- 
tations we could use and I decided, since I 
was limited to so many words, to take Jef- 
ferson’s words, remove them from their time 
and original text and put in as many of those 
words representing as many political con- 
cepts which the American people accepted 
and make a unit of Jefferson’s philosophy. 
This I put in four panels fitting the scheme 
of the monument. All of my selections 
were not accepted, but the scheme was ac- 
cepted and most of the words follow my 
selection. What I sought was 2 monument 
to the American people and American de- 
mocracy described in Jefferson’s own words, 
The following is what I submitted: 

“Man was destined for society. Society 
reserves to each individual freedom consist- 
ent with peace and order. 

“All men are created equal, they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. To secure 
these rights governments are instituted, de- 
riving their powers from the consent of the 
governed. Whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter it. 

“When we find our Constitution insuffi- 
cient to secure the happiness of our people, 
we set it right. 

“The people are the guardians of their 
liberty. 

“God created the mind free. No man shall 
be compelled to support any religious min- 
istry nor suffer on account of his beliefs, 
All men have liberty of religious opinion. 
Their morality is part of their nature. 

“I know but one code of morality for men 
whether acting singly or collectively. 

“God who gave us life gave us liberty. Can 
the liberties of a nation be secure when we 
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have removed a conviction that these lib- 
erties are the gift of God? Indeed, I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever. 
Commerce between master and slaves is des- 
potism. These people are to be free. 

“That people will be happiest whose laws 
are best. Those worthy by education without 
regard to wealth or birth should administer 
them. 

“Equal application of law is fundamental. 
Females have equal rights with males. To 
preserve freedom crusade against ignorance; 
diffuse knowledge; follow truth; educate the 
people at the common expense. Health and 
morality must not be sacrificed to learnirg. 
Prevent the accumulation of wealth in se- 
lect families. 

“Make our hemisphere one of freedom. An 
attack on one is an attack on the whole. 

“Our wisest policy is peace and friendship 
with all mankind.” 

Jefferson became, in everything I read, a 
world citizen. He was interested in soil 
conservation because his study of the world 
proved that we had to be careful. He wanted 
the plants of the whole world to contribute 
to the economy of America. His concepts 
on education were strikingly like those built 
around the three character classic. His re- 
ligion was world-wide in its aspect and his 
notion of liberty was based upon the in- 
herent rights in all men. His theory that 
nations are responsible for their acts and 
suffered Or prospered as a result, that men 
and nations are bound by the same code of 
morals made him bigger and made him 
broader than any political thinker produced 
by any of the European nationalisms. 

Jefferson’s contribution to the Federal idea 
made him one of the creators of the modern 
political world. His notion that liberty could 
be maintained for man by permitting two 
types of government to control him, in a 
sense, creates in man a dual citizenship. The 
first government to direct him in his local 
affairs, but in those things that are common 
both to him and to others should be directed 
by a general government. Thus American 
federalism was created and made possible of 
universal application when the Constitution 
was set up and later, when the definition 
under that Constitution was evolved in the 
fourteenth amendment, it made world-wide 
government and citizenship a_ possibility. 
From these ideas come the political possi- 
bility of creating a world citizen without, in 
any way, detracting from local duty and right, 
state responsibility, and national loyalty. 

When we decided upon the statue to rep- 
resent Jefferson, we turned from the heroic 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence; the great Jefferson, the Presi- 
dent of the United States; the farseeing Jef- 
ferson, the purchaser of Louisiana; Jefferson, 
the educator with his public school and pub- 
lic land system; Jefferson, the opponent of 
slavery; Jefferson, the father of West Point; 
Jefferson, the writer of the Northwest Pro- 
viso; Jefferson, the Governor. And we chose 
Jefferson, the matured citizen, still planning 
for his State, for his Nation, and for the 
world; the Jefferson who responded to the 
call of the State with dignity and with honor 
and with willingness to serve after he left 
the Presidency of the United States to be- 
come road supervisor of his county. 

Jefferson, world citizen, seems big, but he 
was bigger even than that for he wrote to 
Adams and said: “You and I shall look down 
from another world on these glorious achieve- 
ments to man, which will add to the joys — 
even of heaven.” Thomas Jefferson, world 
citizen, yes! Thomas Jefferson, a grasper of 
the eternal purposefulness of creation and 
big enough to advance the concept of prog- 
ress which he took from another and trans- 
ferred it into a theory of eternal progression. 

Having said this much, it goes without 
adding that I rejoice with all of you over 
Dr. Malone’s great work. The honor you 
have given me in letting me be part of you 
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today is most satisfying. My hope is that 
the three volumes yet to come will reflect 
the hearts of the thoughtful millions of the 
world who want America’s existence to be 
purposeful in providing the place where the 
dignity of man, as Jefferson developed that 
concept, may produce not only the idea but 
the actual fact of everlasting progress. 





Oleomargarine Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill to repeal the Federal tax on oleo- 
margarine is of special importance to a 
dairy State such as Iowa and will have 
a direct bearing on the income of our 
dairy farmers. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, I desire to include therein the fol- 
lowing telegram just received from the 
Iowa Creameries Association calling at- 
tention to the serious effect repeal of 
the oleomargarine taxes will have on 
Iowa’s agriculture economy: 

Ames, Iowa, April 26, 1948. 
Congressman Karri M. LECompPrTeE, 
House of Representatives: 

Any change in present oleo statutes will 
seriously affect Iowa’s agricultural economy. 
Iowa's geographical location from consumer 
centers, our large number of relatively small 
dairy producers, and the use of our butter 
as a cushion in the entire dairy industry, 
demands that butter be protected against 
imitations. Iowa has lost and is losing hun- 
dreds of dairy producers because of the un- 
favorable butter situation. 

Iowa CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
J. S. Quist, Ezecutive Secretary. 





Republican Party Risks Deficit Financing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a statement 
I issued today entitled “Republican 
Party Risks Deficit Financing.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

REPUBLICAN ParRTy RISKS DEFICIT FINANCING 

I believe that the Republican Party, 
through the reckless actions of some of its 
members, is risking Government deficit 
financing—the terrible evil which the party 
has crusaded against throughout the history 
of the New Deal. The Party is doing this 
through the actions of a few of its members 
who seem willing to out-New Deal the New 
Deal in vast and extravagant appropriations 
to outspend the spenders, outwaste the 
wasters, in a “me too” approach to appro- 
priations, in going along with bloated budget 
requests of the Democratic administration. 


I make specific reference to the Army civil 
functions bill, which, as recommended by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, would 
appropriate the colossal sum of $708,000,000 
for river and harbor and flood-control 
work—most of it for new construction. This 
sum is actually $206,000,000 more than the 
current fiscal year appropriation, and is 
$102,000,000 more than was voted by the 
House of Representatives. 

There is every indication that the Senate 
bill is loaded with nonessential, nonproduc- 
tive and nonconsequential projects which 
could very easily be deferred, either indefi- 
nitely or for a given time until the compe- 
tition for scarce construction materials is 
lessened. 

The Republican Party is faced with the 
fact that it has necessarily voted vast sums 
for defense obligations and for foreign com- 
mitments. I personally have supported 
these sums, particularly because I believe 
that they are absolutely essential for peace 
and security. 


I WILL ASK RECOMMITTAL OF CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
BILL 


Now, however, in the Army’s civil func- 
tions bill, which I will fight on the Senate 
floor and which I believe should te re- 
committed to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, we are confronted with the same 
sort of ridiculous extravagance with the tax- 
payers’ resources. 

Considering the fact that the Republican 
Party has voted long overdue tax relief and 
is contemplating a still further tax reduction, 
we seem to be straight on the road to another 
Government deficit unless these nonessential 
funds can be pared. 


WILL GOP BREAK ITS PLEDGE AND GO BLIND, 
BUGHOUSE, AND BATTY? 


One of the lasting sins of the Democratic 
Party was that, as soon as it was elected to 
public office after 1932, it broke every single 
pledge it had made in its 1932 platform, 
particularly the pledge for Government 
economy. The Republican Party dare not 
risk being accused of violating its pledges. 
I think the Army’s civil functions bill is a 
case in point, a crucial testing ground of 
whether we will continue to champion Gov- 
ernment economy and conservatism or 
whether we will go blind, bughouse, and 
batty with New Deal concepts of extrava- 
gance. 


CONGRESS REFUSED SELF-LIQUIDATING SEAWAY 


Lastly, may I say that it is completely in- 
consistent for a Republican Congress to vote 
$708,000,000 as a gift measure for largely non- 
essential projects, when it refused to loan— 
with emphasis on the word loan, not give— 
around $400,000,000 for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, every cent of which 
would have been repaid through ship tolls 
and power fees, without damaging private 
enterprise. 





James Graves Scrugham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, we 
do honor today to the memory of Mem- 
bers of this body whose voices are no 
longer heard except in our hearts, be- 
cause they have gone on before us to 
that sweet rest and final reward which 
is to be accorded each of us in God’s own 
time. 
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Among that company is James G. 
ScrucHaM, late United States Senator 
from Nevada. 

It has been nearly 3 years, on the ca]. 
endars of earth—but an infinitesimal] in. 
stant on the calendar of Heaven—since 
Jim ScrucHam laid down his earthly 
tasks and moved onward and upward 
into the light of full knowledge; but our 
sense of loss at his passing remains fresh, 
and strikes poignantly whenever our 
thoughts turn, as they often do, to the 
days when he was with us. 

When Jim ScrucHaM went away, he 
left a void which will never be filled in 
the hearts of his friends and in the af- 
fections of the people of the great State 
which he served so long and so well. 

I like to think of Jim ScRuGHAM as hav- 
ing gone on to a new frontier. He was 
a man who liked frontiers. He liked the 
challenge of a new frontier, and the op- 
portunities it offered; opportunities for 
growth, and opportunities for service. 

It was the lure of a new frontier which 
brought Jim ScrucHam to Nevada, 45 
years ago. He was born in the great 
State of Kentucky, at Lexington, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1880; and it was in the bluegrass 
country of Kentucky that he spent his 
youth and the earliest years of his man- 
hood. He took his bachelor’s degree in 
mechanical engineering at the State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in 1900, and received 
his degree as mechanical engineer from 
the same institution 6 years later. 

He came to Nevada in 1903 as pro- 
fessor in the College of Engineering at 
the University of Nevada. He returned 
again to Kentucky the following year to 
take as his bride Miss Julia McCann, of 
Lexington; and he returned once more 
in 1906 to receive the degree of mechani- 
cal engineer from the State University of 
Kentucky. But his service as a member 
of the faculty of the University of Ne- 
vada was continuous for 14 years, from 
1903 to 1917; and such were his attain- 
ments and his abilities that from 1914 to 
1917 he was dean of the College of Engi- 
neering at the University of Nevada. 

In 1917, Jum ScrucHaM laid aside the 
robe of an educator and took up the bur- 
den of public service, which he carried 
with honor to himself and profit to his 
State for the rest of his life. 

In that year of 1917, with war clouds 
already darkening across the Atlantic, 
Jim ScruGHAM became State engineer of 
Nevada. A year later, when the war 
clouds broke and this Nation joined the 
conflict, he accepted a commission as 
lieutenant colonel in the Army of the 
United States and served throughout the 
war with the Corps of Engineers, return- 
ing to his post as State engineer when 
the war was over. 

With his fine war record and his out- 
standing service as State engineer, JIM 
ScCRUGHAM was a natural choice of his 
party for the highest State office, and the 
people of Nevada elected him their Gov- 
ernor in 1923. 

He was elected a Member of the House 
of Representatives from Nevada in 1933, 
and he spent the remaining 12 years of 
his life in the Halls of Congress. He 
spent 9 years in the House of Represent- 
atives, becoming one of the outstanding 
leaders of that body and the chairman 








of iis Subcommittee on Naval Appropria- 
tions. He came to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1942, and served here until his 
eath. 

“ His service in Congress is part of the 
history of the great State of Nevada. 
As State engineer of Nevada, he had 
helped to negotiate and had signed the 
Colorado River compact of 1922, which 
laid the foundation for harnessing that 
mighty stream; the series of dams and 
reservoirs and power plants which are 
making the desert bloom and furnish- 
ing the electrical energy for a vast new 
upgrowth of industry in the West. He 
never lost his interest in reclamation 
and in the development of the West; 
and his achievements in that field, not 
only for his own State but for al] the 
States of that great area, won him the 
everlasting gratitude of the people 
whose lives he lightened, whose efforts 
he helped bring to fruition, and whose 
communities he made to prosper. 

I will not attempt to recount all of 
Jum SCRUGHAM’s Many accomplishments 
for his State. Any history of the State 
of Nevada recently written, or which 
is written in the future, will recount 
those accomplishments in far greater 
detail than I could recount them here. 

Jim ScruGHAM’s opinion of what could 
be accomplished for his State was sure 
and his vision as to its needs was wide 
and clear. His mind was capable of 
dealing with any emergency. With great 
depth and breadth of nature added to 
this extraordinary keenness of intellect, 
the resources of his wisdom were suffi- 
cient for every day and for any exigency. 
His dynamic energy and his capacity 
to get things done in a simple, unpre- 
tentious way were so typical of him that 
they were taken for granted, where in a 
lesser man they would have been mar- 
veled at. 

Jim ScrucHam’s friends in Nevada, 
whom he knew by their first names, were 
numbered in the thousands. He was 
most sincere in his desire to make and 
retain friends, and he was always out- 
standingly loyal to them. 

To Jim ScruGcHAm’s thousands of 
friends, his loss was a personal matter, 
a sorrow which each one carries in his 
own heart. To the State of Nevada, the 
loss of Jim ScrucHaAm was the loss of 
one of its greatest and most able public 
servants. 

For others have come after, and yet others 
still shall come, 


But his place has not been filled, nor can 
it be. 


For us here in the Senate, who worked 
with Jim ScruGgHAM, knew him well, re- 
spected him, admired him, and loved 
him, the memories of burdens shared 
with him, hands clasped, smiles ex- 
changed, and help given and received, 
stay with us in our daily lives, to sweeten 
the bitterness of regret at his passing. 

Here where he stood, we stand, 
But not in tears. 

Light from a better land 
Vanishes fears. 

He is beside us, free, 
Whispering peace; 

Telling how happy he 
Found his release. 


Jim ScruGHAM was a man. We miss 
him. May God bless him and keep him, 
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Money and How To Finance the Marshall 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress on the subject Money and How 
To Finance the Marshall Plan, deliv- 
ered by me, and broadcast over the facili- 
ties of radio station KSL in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on April 20. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I want to talk about something everyone 
likes very much but which few people are 
thoughtful and know very little about— 
that is money. One of the greatest blessings 
that has come to us as Americans is that 
through long experience we have learned 
to know the worth of a good money system 
although we have not always had a sound 
money system. We have suffered through 
many panics and inflationary periods. We 
started with a sound money system because 
when we built our system, growing out of 
constitutional provisions, we built it around 
the most stable money then in existence, the 
Austrian and the Spanish dollars, and we 
made gold and silver the basic values in our 
money. 

Before the adoption of our Constitution, 
like the rest of the world, we accepted any- 
thing in our trade relations that had a recog- 
nized value. Then we went through all of 
the interesting and sad experiences of 
financing the Revolutionary War with paper 
promises-to-pay. When the time came to 
redeem these Continental certificates our 
country was divided as to what should be 
done. In reality, it was utterly and com- 
pletely impossible to do exactly the right 
thing because the Continental certificates 
had been abused in every conceivable way. 
Under the leadership of Hamilton and with 
the support of Jefferson we did for America 
what, in the long run, was not only the right 
thing to do but which gave us a constant 
theory in money practice. We kept the 
promises printed on the certificates and re- 
deemed them. America’s contracts and 
America’s promises have in general been ob- 
served ever since. 

Today, money is something based upon 
faith. The use of gold and silver, as far as 
the whole world is concerned, has almost 
gone out of existence because the actual 
value of gold and silver, comparatively 
speaking, has become so great that they have 
both fled from general circulation. Never- 
theless, no other constant basis for money 
has been invented or been accepted by the 
world. All of the words which are put into 
our relief bills, promising to use the money 
which we lend and give to the rest of the 
world to stabilize currencies, will be of little 
avail until currencies can be stabilized on a 
basis in which all of the people have full 
faith and to which all people give credit. In 
bringing economic order to the world, we 
must find that stable element, pin to it, build 
it up, and then we will have created that 
trust which people insist upon having, if an 
entity is to become a real medium of ex- 
change.. 

Foreseeing present world economic condi- 
tions, I recommended to President Roose- 
velt, at the beginning of the war, that 
American soldier boys and girls, wherever 
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they were, should be paid in American dol- 
lars. I knew that if we did this we would 
give to the world that stable thing on which 
money recovery could be built after the war. 
I realized our allies would object because of 
their fear that it would affect their money 
adversely. But, had my suggestion been fol- 
lowed, the American dollar would have kept 
its proper level and other moneys would have 
found their proper level in relation and in 
ratio to it. What the various moneys of the 
world have got to do now to establish any 
kind of economic stability is to discover that 
level. It is not through any deliberate ac- 
tion on the part of anyone or any one gov- 
ernment that the present value of the Ameri- 
can dollar is only 60 cents, that the French 
franc, or the Japanese yen, or the Chinese 
yuan are where they are. The war, of course, 
is the destructive agency to all moneys of 
the world. 

When the war ended, after President 
Truman became President and after I re- 
turned from Europe where I saw that our 
method of paying our men was contributing 
to the success of the black market, to in- 
flation, and to the making of other moneys 
less valuable, I recommended again to Pres- 
ident Truman that we pay our soldier boys 
in dollars and let those dollars find their 
comparative level. This suggestion, again, 
was not followed. The great need today 
in all foreign countries, with the exception 
of Switzerland, is the American dollar, and 
we find ourselves lending or giving these 
dollars in an attempt to bolster the various 
foreign money systems. But all the bolster- 
ing in the world can never be big enough 
and all the artificial acts can never be strong 
enough to bring world money values to their 
proper level. We can help, we can assist in 
bringing about that level, but we can never 
force it. Thus America finds herself and 
the world, too, finds itself in what is sup- 
posed to be a peacetime, with bigger prob- 
lems than when objection was raised to the 
universal use of our American dollar. 

I repeat, stability can become general only 
by building upon an already stable structure. 
That means that the moneys of the world 
must gravitate around the American dollar. 
It is the most stable money in the world. 
In fact the American dollar, today, is not only 
a symbol of thrift and economic independ- 
ence, but it is actually the world’s symbol of 
freedom and liberty. 

Unconsciously, America has created a new 
kind of money in our War Savings bonds. 
We made it impossible for them to be used 
as collateral, we made it impossible for them 
to be transferable, but they are redeemable 
in cash at any time. Actually, what America 
has done is to set up a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-odd-billion-dollars reserve. This should 
be enough to save us from any money panic, 
if it is properly guarded, properly respected, 
and if values are not allowed to depreciate. 
I trust that those responsible for our future 
money policy will always realize how sacred 
that reserve must remain if crashes, unheard 
of in their extent, are kept from falling down 
on us. 

No matter what suggestion we make, in an 
attempt to rectify our broken world, com- 
plicates our economy. The suggestion of any 
recovery plan for Europe immediately pro- 
duces controversy as to whether we should 
consider the plan by itself or put some sort 
of curb on the inflationary spiral so that the 
dollars which go into the administration of 
that plan will remain the same in value and 
accomplish all the good contemplated. But 
in our complex life hardly any suggestion can 
be considered by itself alone. For example, 
we are now planning to spend more money 
than anyone ever dreamed we would after 
the war, yet at the same time we have reduced 
taxes. To many people, that these two things 
go hand in hand do not make sense. 

I have suggested a plan for financing world 
recovery progams which I am sure would be 
healthful for us and for the whole world 
that is, to consider our recovery efforts as 
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actions apart from our ordinary governmental 
expenditures. Of course, this does not mean 
saving money. If the United States spends 
money it spends money. But there are ways 
of raising money that are quite different-and 
there are ways of accounting for money spent 
than the ways ordinarily used. 

My plan is to float bonds to pay for all 
of the recovery programs. Sell recovery 
bonds backed up, of course, with American 
guarantee, allowing an interest slightly above 
the ordinary savings bonds interest, give the 
bonds the characteristic of ordinary bonds 
so that the bonds will seek their natural 
economic level, and sell them not only to the 
American people, but to people anywhere in 
the world. If we would do this we would 
create a new investment instrument which is 
needed. It would take some of the inflation- 
ary money from circulation. It would make 
it possible for the people most benefited to 
be contributors. It would remove, at least 
for the present, the question of appropriation 
for recovery from our normal expenditure 
budget and would, in general, create a psy- 
chological approach to recovery which would 
emphasize the unified and partnership idea 
connected with a mutual recovery program 
so that the people benefited the most may 
also contribute to the recovery and have a 
greater share in the responsibility for seuc- 
cess. Then too, the peoples of the world 
would be more anxious to help themselves 
if their own money were invested in this pro- 
gram as well as that of the American tax- 
payer. 

There are millions of dollars worth of for- 
eign money which came to America during 
the war seeking not only investment but 
safety which could be directed into world 
recovery channels. In addition, we are try- 
ing to help curb foreign money inflation and 
whenever there is money inflation there is 
always hoarding or at least a holding back of 
investment in things which are not money. 
This plan would provide a release for this 
type of hoarding. 

Everyone sees now that if our Government 
had followed my suggestion of paying our 
soldier boys, wherever they were in the world, 
in good American dollars, those dollars 
would have sought a natural level and would 
have created a world-wide money based upon 
the strongest promise to pay that there is 
in the world. 





John Patt Becomes One of Cleveland’s 
Star Salesmen 





EXTENSION OF REMAPKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I re- 
spectfully submit herewith for insertion 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Press regarding 
Mr. John F. Patt: 

JOHN PATT BECOMES ONE OF CLEVELAND'S 

STAR SALESMEN 

The directors of the Convention and Vis- 
itors’ Bureau have chosen wisely in electing 
John F. Patt as its president for the next 2 
years. 

In every way, Patt typifies the kind of 
leadership that the retiring president for 4 
years, Louis B. Seltzer, said this community 
needs. Seltzer in his farewell message, out- 
lined three community needs—vastly im- 
proved transportation and traffic, including 
rapid transit; getting younger men into top 
positions of civic responsibility; and invest- 
ing money in its schools and colleges, partic- 
ularly in research. He tied these together 


with a plea for an expanded, yet simplified 
governmental organization which would be 
cheaper and more effective in operation. 

We believe there will be little argument on 
any of these goals. We likewise believe that 
John Patt has the intelligence, enthusiasm, 
and ability to push far along the road to 
realizing some of these aims. He impresses 
one with the feeling of youth and alertness 
at first glance, though he is older than he 
looks. 

He is vice president of WGAR, which he 
organized 17 years ago. In that period he has 
constantly sought to make this a better city 
to live in. He has been president of the 
Rotary Club and the Advertising Club and 
an enthusiastic leader in the Community 
Fund and Red Cross. 

He believes in Cleveland so firmly that he 
will find it easy tosell. It is his job, with the 
bureau staff, to bring here the great conven- 
tions that mean more than $6,000,000 a year 
to this city. We are confident that Cleve- 
land will be easier to sell in the future, that 
it is on the threshold of one of its greatest 
periods of expansion and growth. Good 
luck, John, more power to you. 





Oleomargarine Against Butter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a historical 
study of the Federal, as well as State, 
taxes on the sale of colored oleomarga- 
rine demonstrates clearly that this tax 
is directed at the prevention of fraud, 
misrepresentation, and deception in the 
sale of oleomargarine, a synthetic and 
substitute product in competition with 
butter. These taxes are directed toward 
protecting the consuming public as well 
as the great dairying industry of Amer- 
ica. I must admit, Mr. Speaker, that I 
do not like to see a tax for the purpose 
of regulating fraud and deception if there 
were any other means of preventing such. 
Yet, this is the historic and present pur- 
pose of this tax, namely, the prevention 
of oleomargarine colored yellow from be- 
ing sold and passed off as butter. The 
tax is not for revenue purposes but, as 
indicated, for the prevention of fraud 
and deception. Certainly it cannot be 
said, therefore, that the purpose of this 
tax is not a laudable one. 

The legislative history of this tax in- 
dicates that it was first enacted to pre- 
vent the fraudulent sale of oleomarga- 
rine as butter. The taxing power has 
on several occasions been used for regu- 
latory purposes, such as taxes imposed 
on the production of narcotics, white 
sulfur matches, and firearms, among 
others. Taxes on oleomargarine date 
from 1886. Uncolored oleomargarine is 
subject to a tax of only one-fourth cent 
per pound and colored margarine 10 
cents per pound. Imported oleomarga- 
rine, irrespective of color, is taxed at the 
rate of 15 cents per pound. There are 
some 24 manufacturers of oleomargarine 
in the United States. Manufacturers 
and distributors of oleomargarine and 
margarine spreads are taxed $600, 
whereas wholesalers are subject to a tax 
of $480 if they distribute colored oleo- 
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margarine. Twenty-three States in the 
Union prohibit the sale of yellow-coloreq 
oleomargarine within the borders of their 
States at any price, but such States im. 
pose no law or restriction against the 
sale of white or natural oleomargarine— 
margarines that are not colored yellow 
to look like butter. Tennessee, my own 
State, has an oleomargarine tax law 
which provides for an excise tax of 10 
cents per pound on yellow-colored oleo- 
margarine and no tax is imposed on un- 
colored oleomargarine. As _ indicated, 
these taxes are directed at the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleomargarine colored 
yellow similar to butter. Taxes, if any, 
on uncolored oleomargarine are negli- 
gible. Treasury Department officials in- 
dicate that oleomargarine taxes have 
little revenue significance. Thus, it 
clearly appears that these taxes are 
aimed at protecting the consuming pub- 
lic against the practice of fraud and de- 
ception. 

Regardless of action taken by the Con- 
gress today with respect to oleomarga- 
rine taxes, these 23 State laws still re- 
main in effect and still prevent fraud 
and deception in the sale of oleomarga- 
rine within these States. In other words, 
the passage of the pending bill will be 
absolutely futile as far as its affecting the 
sale of colored margarine to persons liv- 
ing within 23 States of the Union is 
concerned. 

Can the laws of our State and our Fed- 
eral enactments on these important sub- 
jects all be wrong? The purpose of these 
statutes is protective, not punitive. A 
study of the dockets of our Federal and 
State courts, which are filled with rec- 
ords of fraud cases resulting from the 
illegal manufacture and sale of bootleg 
oleomzirgarine in violation o7 Federal 
and State laws, will demonstrate this 
fact. Mr. Speaker, I have studied the 
hearings with respect to this repeal leg- 
islation and note that the proponents of 
repeal include oleomargarine manufac- 
turers who have been found guilty of il- 
legal and improper trade practices in the 
advertising and sale of their products. 
Unfair methods of competition and un- 
fair and deceptive acts and practices in 
trade and commerce and the prevention 
of fraud in industry and the protection 
of the American consumers have long 
been problems with which the Congress 
has been concerned. 

Let us take a look at the record. 

In the matter of Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. John F. Jelke Co., Inc. (30 FTC 
p. 896), the Commission ordered this 
concern to cease and desist forever from 
using the words, ffirst, ‘‘churn,” 
“churned,” “sunlit churnery,” or any de- 
rivative of the word “churn,” importing 
or implying that its product has been 
churned in a manner in which butter is 
made from cream; second, from using the 
words “fresh pasteurized milk” or “pas- 
teurized milk” in the advertising and 
sale of its product. 

In the matter of Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Ohio Butterine Co. (Stipula- 
tion No. 293, vol. 12, FTC p. 567), this 
company was ordered and they agreed to 
cease and desist forever from using in 
its advertising and sale of its margarine 
products the words, first, “made in the 
milkyway,” “churned fresh daily from 








pure wholesome milk in our giant sun- 
jit churnery”; second, “made of fresh 
milk from select dairies”—the way choic- 
est creamery butter is made, and so 
forth—third, from using “milk,” “cream,” 
“churn,” “dairy,” or “dairies,” either in- 
dependently or in combination with 
other words or pictorial representations 
in any way that may have the capacity 
or tendency to mislead and deceive the 
purchasing public into the belief that its 
nroduct is that product known to the 
purchasing public as creamery butter. 

There are also pending cases in which 
the word “churngold” is questioned as 
tending to mislead and deceive the public 
into the belief that margarine is churned 
in a manner similar to butter and in 
which the word “gold” is questioned as 
intended to signify the natural yellow 
color of butter. In addition, Mr. Speak- 
ed, it has been pointed out that from 
‘ime to time the Congress has had to en- 
act the Federal Filled Milk Act, the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, and other legisla- 
tion, for the prevention of “confusion, 
deception, and substitution of goods” 
when sold in interstate commerce. The 
color of oleomargarine adds nothing to 
iis nutritious value but simply aids and 
abets deception and fraud in its sale and 
use, by making the imitation product 
more like the genuine product butter. 
The hearings on the proposed oleomar- 
garine tax repeal legislation contain ci- 
tations of six illustrative cases in which 
thousands of pounds of oleomargarine 
have been illegally manufactured and 
sold and passed off as butter to the Amer- 
ican public by means of fraud and decep- 
tion. Time and again racketeers have 
pawned off colored oleomargarine on the 
public as genuine butter. Between the 
years of 1912 and 1926 the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reported 29,846 offenses 
and the collection of taxes and penalties 
from violations in oleomargarine cases 
of more than $19,000,000. This involved 
the seizure by agents of more than 18,- 
000,000 pounds of oleomargarine and 83 
oleomargarine factories. Should these 
tax laws be repealed, it is reasonable to 
assume that some manufacturers of ole- 
omargarine today will seize upon the op- 
portunity of increasing the price of their 
colored oleomargarine and receive many 
millions of dollars of profit from the con- 
suming public, while also engaging in un- 
fair methods of competition. In other 
words, instead of the Government pre- 
venting the fraud and collecting the tax, 
we may expect oleomargarine manufac- 
turers to collect for themselves, in the 
form of added mark-up prices, all or 
part of the sums now paid the Federal 
Government. Reputable oleomargarine 
manufacturers, of course, will not do 
such things, but the cases cited are too 
numerous to escape the conclusion that 
protection from the few who do engage 
in racketeering and fraud and deception 
is needed. 

The present color laws now protect 
dairy farmers as well as the public from 
the uncontrolled sale of an imitation and 
substitute product. The repeal of this 


legislation would bring about great dam- 
age, seriously impairing and harming 
the dairy industry, reduce our dairy 
farmers’ income and curtail the total 
quantity of dairy products. 
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Arguments have been advanced that 
the sale of cottonseed oil, used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, will im- 
prove the farmers’ condition. Actually, 
the facts reveal that less than 10 percent 
of our cotton farmers’ income from cot- 
tonseed is paid for by the oleomargarine 
industry, whereas, cottonseed sold for 
dairy feeds far exceeds this amount. In 
other words, the dairy industry assists 
the cotton industry far more and to a 
much greater extent than do the mar- 
garine manufacturers. Figures show 
that out of every dollar produced in the 
sale of butter, 76 cents goes to the farm- 
er, whereas, out of every dollar produced 
in the sale of oleomargarine only 29 
cents goes to the farmer. Oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers have sought to set 
farmer against farmer, on the basis of 
the manufacturers’ self interest, in an 
endeavor to repeal laws taxing yellow 
colored oleomargarine. It has been well 
said that the farmers and dairymen want 
the public to eat all the margarine that 
the public wants when such is purchased 
on the basis of fair competition but our 
farmers and dairymen feel that the re- 
moval of the color laws would establish 
unfair competition for the dairy farmer. 
They want honest and fair competi- 
tion. In the interest of a stable dairy 
industry—and that is certainly of inter- 
est to the people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Tennessee—and in the 
interest of sound agriculture and the 
consuming public, it appears logical that 
the tax on colored oleomargarine to imi- 
tate butter should be retained. Person- 
ally, I have no quarrel with oleomar- 
garine as a food. My main concern is 
that it should stand on its own feet and 
should not attempt to masquerade for 
something which it isn’t—natural butter. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to say a word 
in this connection about the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee as a 
great dairying district. The South is 
predominantly agricultural. However, I 
doubt if there exists anywhere through- 
out the South a district that is more pre- 
dominantly and primarily a dairying 
district than the Fifth District of Ten- 
This district, which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, is situ- 
ated in the heart of middle Tennessee-—- 
within the bluegrass section and crim- 
son clover area of Dixieland. Possessed 
of a genial climate suitable for dairying, 
Tennessee has soils of abounding fer- 
tility and diversification. Nature seems 
to have endowed 'Tennessee—middle 
Tennessee—the great Fifth District of 
Tennessee—with a particular advantage 
and asset with its climate, its soils and 
grasses, its cattle and dairy herds—per- 
haps a combination of these factors has 
made this section the Jersey cattle area 
of Tennessee and the South. Pioneer 
and progressive-minded farmers and 
dairymen formed many years ago the 
Tennessee Jersey Cattle Breeders Asso- 
ciation and three-quarters of a century 
later this association is continuing 
and functioning efficiently. 'Tennessee’s 
Fifth District specializes in the breed- 
ing and producing of dairy cattle and 
the furnishing of foundation stock to 
other States—dairying is forging to the 
forefront as one of our most important 
farm industries. The term “Tennessee 
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Jersey” has become a trade-mark in the 
dairy world. Tennessee Jerseys have 
won practically every honor of the breed 
for many years. It was a Tennessee 
cow that produced the first 900 pounds 
of churned butter inl year. A cow bred 
in Rutherford County, Tenn.—within 
the Fifth District—was the first cow bred 
in the South to receive a medal of merit. 
Tennessee cattle have won fame in the 
World’s Fair and National Dairy Exposi- 
tions. No district in any State has a 
record of greater achivement for breed- 
ing and production of fine Jersey cat- 
tle—and resultant milk production— 
than the Fifth District of Tennessee. 
As Representative of this recognized 
great dairying district and knowing of 
the importance of the dairying industry 
to the people of this section, I should 
not wish to cast any vote to hamper or 
impede the future growth and progress 
of farming and dairying, but, to the 
contrary, I want to lend my support to 
furthering the best interest of our farm- 
ers and dairymen and the protection of 
the consuming public from fraud and 
deception while also aiding one of the 
largest segments of our agricultural 
life—the dairy industry. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp some facts and figures re- 
lating to the importance of the agricul- 
ture and dairying within the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Tennessee. 

Total number farms in Fifth District of 

Tennessee 
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Alleged Disclosure of Radar Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 14, 1948, page A2260, I asked and 
received permission to print an open let- 
ter from Drew Pearson to Maj. Gen. 
Floyd L. Parks, in charge of the Press 
Section of the Department of the Army. 
I desire at this time to ask unanimous 
consent to include the reply of the De- 
partment of the Army. 

There being no objection, the reply of 
the Department of the Army was ordered 
to be printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


{Department of the Army, Public Informa- 
tion Division, Press Section] 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESS 


On December 19, 1947, Columnist Drew 
Pearson made certain allegations in his col- 
umn under the heading “Radar secrets leak” 
appearing in the Washington Post, among 
other newspapers. Again, on April 6, 1948, 
in ‘an open letter to Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, 
which was published in certain newspapers 
and in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 14, 
1948, an extension of the remarks of Senator 
EpwIn C. Jounson, of Colorado, he reiterated 
his allegations. To correct the impression 
given in these articles, following are the facts 
developed in the course of an intensive tech- 
nical and legal Army investigation: 

In December 1937 the Radio Corp. 
of America voluntarily proposed to the War 
Department that the company submit for 
consideration of the Department inventions 
made by RCA which were considered to have 
importance from a national defense view- 
point in order that necessary steps could 
be taken to keep the information secret. At 
this time there was no legislation requiring 
such action by the company (the so-called 
Patent Security Act, Public Law 700, was not 
passed until 1940), and the only way in 
which the War Department could exercise 
control over such inventions was to obtain 
an interest in them so that the Commissioner 
of Patents could be asked to defer action in 
the Patent Office. 

Consideration of the RCA proposal and 
the legal problems involved following receipt 
of this proposal. Meanwhile the RCA started 
submitting selected inventions for considera- 
tion in keeping with their proposal. 

In February 1938, RCA submitted three 
applications for patents to the (then) War 
Department for consideration as to their 
bearing on national security. Two of the 
patent applications in question applied to an 
impulse generator and the third to a signal- 
ing system. It was found that disclosures 
of the principles of radar were made in these 
applications, and on March 30, 1938, the 
War Department concluded that the Govern- 
ment had grounds for asserting a claim for 
a license on the impulse generator. There 
was, however, no evidence that the Govern- 
ment had a rightful claim in respect to the 
signaling system, which is the patent appli- 
cation on which Mr. Pearson has based his 
allegations. 

But because both principles were consid- 
ered of importance to the national security, 
the Secretary of War, in April 1938, wrote to 
RCA officials requesting an assignment in 


trust of both-type applications. This would 
have had the effect of placing the inventions 
under Army security control. No response 
was received to this request, but in the mean- 
time another Government agency had initi- 
ated action to place the applications under 
Government control, thus satisfying the 
Army’s security interests. 

The two patent applications relating to the 
impulse generator had been prepared in the 
RCA patent department in 1937 and copies 
were sent abroad for filing in certain foreign 
patent offices in December 1937 under con- 
tractual arrangements then in existence be- 
tween RCA and its foreign affiliates. This ac- 
tion was taken before the RCA patent de- 
partment was advised of arrangements then 
being made with the Government for screen- 
ing of inventions considered to be of im- 
portance to national defense. Their distri- 
bution abroad to foreign patent offices was a 
normal administrative action at that time. 
In contradiction of Mr. Pearson’s claims, 
there is absolutely no evidence that the ap- 
plication for patent on the signaling system 
(U. S. Patent No. 2,401,717), was disclosed 
abroad prior to VJ-day. 

In his column of last December, Mr. Pear- 
son wrote: 

“There was no excuse at that time (Janu- 
ary 1938) for RCA filing the radar patent 
because of ignorance, since it had been work- 
ing with the Signal Corps, and knew the vital 
importance the Army attached to it.” 

Actually, RCA was awarded a secret Gov- 
ernment contract in 1936 to work on radar 
development. However, because of its highly 
classified nature, all research in this connec- 
tion was carried on in a restricted area which, 
for all practical purposes, was sealed off from 
the RCA plant proper. Only selected person- 
nel were engaged in the work, and RCA em- 
ployees in general were entirely unaware of 
what was being done in the restricted area, 
This secrecy was maintained to such an ex- 
tent that the patent department of RCA re- 
mained in ignorance of the classified project 
and had no knowledge of its nature at the 
time the impulse generator patent applica- 
tions were filed. Documents from a highly 
placed RCA official to this effect are in the 
hands of Army authorities. 

In June 1946—after controls had been 
lifted on these patent applications—the 
United States Patent Office issued three pat- 
ents, two covering the impulse generator and 
the third pertaining to the signaling system. 
The first two were issued to William D. 
Hershberger, assignor to RCA, and the other 
to Hershberger and I. Wolff, assignors to RCA, 

The patents were brought to the attention 
of the Army and it was noted that Mr. Hersh- 
berger had, until the fall of 1936, been a ci- 
vilian in the Army Signal Corps engaged in 
certain phases of work on radar. In view of 
this fact and because of the similar work in 
radar conducted by the Army, an investiga- 
tion was started to determine what rights the 
Army had in these patents. The result was 
discovery of a possible claim to rights in the 
impulse generator patents and a lack of evi- 
dence to warrant a claim based on Hersh- 
berger’s work in the Signal Corps to that in- 
volving the signaling system mentioned by 
Mr. Pearson (U. S. Patent 2,401,717). 

On the strength of these results, Maj. Gen. 
Harry Ingles, then chief signal officer, wrote 
RCA authorities expressing a belief in Gov- 
ernment rights to the impulse generator 
patents; pointing out that there was some 
question of violation of security in that the 
impulse generator patent applications had 
been distributed to foreign affiliates of RCA, 
and that it appeared information contained 
in the impulse generator applications was 
similar to secret information to which Mr. 
Hershberger might have had access while 
working in the Signal Corps laboratories. 
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No claim was made to Government rights 
in the signaling system. 

RCA replied, after an investigation of its 
own, that Mr. Hershberger had not inventeg 
the impulse generator while employed by 
the Government, and that neither RCA nor 
the inventor had used any secret informa- 
tion furnished by the Army in drawing up 
the impulse-generator patents. It was fur- 
ther established that Mr. Hershberger was 
not one of the workers engaged by RCA on 
the secret project undertaken for the Army, 
and in fact he did not enter the employ of 
RCA until after work on the contract was 
completed and all records relating to it had 
been delivered to the Signal Corps. 

In the reply, RCA requested a conference 
between technical experts of the Signal Corps 
and of the concern. This was held early 
in November 1946, with the outcome that a 
royalty-free license under the patents was 
offered the Government by RCA and ac- 
cepted, thus giving the Government all nec- 
essary privileges of use of the patents. No 
basis was found during this meeting for 
allegations of security violation by RCA. 

The over-all legal and technical investi- 
gation has brought the Department of the 
Army to the conclusion that all actions have 
been taken which are necessary and proper to 
protect the Government’s interests in radar 
developments made by Mr. Hershberger while 
in the employ of the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Pearson made the following statement 
in his December column: 

“Suddenly, however, the Army cooled off 
(in its investigation). Something happened. 

“Whether it had anything to do with the 
cooling off, it also happened that Gen. Harry 
Ingles retired as Chief of the Signal Corps 
on March $31, 1947, and is now holding an 
important job with the company which 
leaked the radar patent—the Radio Corp. of 
America.” 

The implications in Mr. Pearson’s state- 
ment are not only unfair, but are absolutely 
without foundation, as proven beyond ques- 
tion in the course of the investigation into 
the entire situation. 

In view of other implications by Mr. Pear- 
son, it was emphasized that no legal action 
ever was instituted by the Government, since 
there were no grounds then, or are there any 
grounds now, for such a suit. 

In fairness to the Radio Corp. of America 
and its president, Mr. David Sarnoff, the 
Army emphasizes that their voluntary sub- 
mission of proposed patent applications at 
the time in question and their subsequent 
cooperation with the Department of the 
Army in every respect have been of invalu- 
able benefit prior to the war, during the war, 
and since it ended. 

Finally, it is an established fact that the 
basic principles of radar were well known 
abroad well before the alleged disclosures of 
the patent in question in 1938. Latest evi- 
dence in support of this is contained in the 
memoirs of Winston Churchill, wartime 
British Prime Minister, appearing in the 
April 19, 1948, issue of Life magazine. On 
Page 116 of that issue, Mr. Churchill stated: 

“The possibility of using radio waves scat- 
tered back from aircraft and other metal 
objects seems to have occurred to a very large 
number of people in England, America, Ger- 
many, and France in the 1930’s, * * * In 
February 1935 (3 years before the time re- 
ferred to by Mr. Pearson); a Government re- 
search scientist, Robert Watson-Watt, had 
first explained * * * that the detection 
of aircraft by radio echoes might be feasible 
and had proposed that it should be tested. 
A special organization was set up, and a chain 
of stations established * * * for experi- 
mental purposes. By 1939 the Air Ministry 
* * * had constructed the _ so-called 
coastal chain, which enabled us to detect air- 








craft approaching over the sea at distances 
up to about 60 miles. 

“The Germans were also busy, and in the 
spring of 1939 the Graf Zeppelin flew up the 
east coast of Britain. She carried special 
listening equipment to discover the existence 
of British radar transmissions, if any. .The 
attempt failed, but had her listening equip- 
ment been working properly the Graf Zep- 
nelin ought certainly to have been able to 
carry back to Germany the information that 
we had radar, for our radar stations were 
not only operating at the time but also de- 
tected her movements and divined her in- 
tention.” 

From the above alone it is obvious that 
considerable progress had been made abroad 
in the field of radar for some years prior to 
1938 and that the importance of the inven- 
tion involved in Mr, Pearson's allegations has 
been exaggerated out of all proportion to its 
real place in the development of radar. 





Palestine Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN | 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest international problems 
which has confronted not only our Na- 
tion, but all nations, is the unfortunate 
situation as it pertains to Palestine. All 
organizations or individuals who have 
followed the valiant fight which the Jew- 
ish people are making to establish a per- 
manent home in Palestine, were indeed 
shocked and disappointed by the reversal 
of the United Nations decision abandon- 
ing partition in Palestine. The East Chi- 
cago (Ind.) Chapter of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee has set 
out compactly how the great majority of 
the people in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana feel about the wrong 
committed against the Palestine home- 
land for the Jewish people. 

I hereby submit for the consideration 
of the Members of Congress a copy of this 
resolution sent by Charles C. Thornburg, 
chairman of the above-named organiza- 
tion: 

Be it hereby resolved, That we express our 
profound shock and dismay concerning our 
country’s reversal of position on the parti- 
tion of Palestine. We view this reversal 
against a background of 30 years of implicit 
support of the Jewish National Home. Be- 
ginning with November 2, 1917, when Presi- 
cent Wilson approved the Balfour Declara- 
tion and ending on November 29, 1947, when 
America cast its affirmative vote for partition, 
the record is consistent with pronounce- 
ments by every American President from 
Woodrow Wilson on, by congressional reso- 
lutions and party pledges. 

We cannot understand this reversal of a 
record of three decades. 

We cannot understand this desertion of 
the tens of thousands of Jewish homeless, to 
Whom Palestine is the sole hope of a new 
home, 

We cannot understand this forsaking of 
those Jews who, trusting America and the 
nations of the world, have devoted their lives 
against terrible odds to laying the foundation 


fa progressive, democratic Jewish state in 
Palestine, 
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We feel that our country’s pledged word 
must not be sold—it must not be swayed by 
threats—we must remain faithful to our 
ideals, and forget oil or political expediency. 

We therefore request as American citizens: 

1, That America’s voice be raised and its 
vote in the UN be used to the end that a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine be im- 
mediately established. 

2. That in the event the Jewish people in 
Palestine declare the establishment of a 
Jewish state, America will immediately recog- 
nize its existence. 

3. That the arms embargo be lifted so that 
the Jewish people of Palestine may adequate- 
ly defend themselves against invasion. 

CHARLES C. THORNBURG, 
For the East Chicago (Ind.) Chapter 
of the American Christian Palestine 
Committee. 





Views of Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which describes a speech given by the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
which appeared on March 11, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRACY AND BROTHERHOOD 


The most fundamental premise of democ- 
racy and the underlying principle of the 
American brotherhood movement were ir- 
refutably linked by Senator WAayNE Morse in 
his recent talk on civil rights at the Brother- 
hood Week meeting at Temple Sharey Tefilo, 
East Orange. With his uncanny ability to 
turn the spotlight on the very core of the 
problem, it was apparent that he saw both 
movements based on “the essential dignity 
and integrity of the individual.” In the first 
case, the emphasis is on the citizen as having 
that inherent right. In the second case, it is 
on his neighbor being accorded the same rec- 
ognition, 

The junior Senator from Oregon made it 
clear that the practical application of both 
principles is civil rights—the respecting and 
safeguarding of that “essential dignity and 
integrity”—which was the subject of his talk. 
He identified the meeting at which he spoke 
as a demonstration of “the universality of the 
spiritual basis of the brotherhood of man, 
but I think we have also demonstrated de- 
mocracy in action; people of all faiths and, 
as I look over this audience I see also people 
of many races. This is democracy.” Again, 
he recognized the parallel road to the two 
goals. 

“It is important, it seems to me, that we 
approach the problem of civil rights from the 
standpoint of the spiritual basis of civil 
rights,” he continued, “because if you will 
reflect for a moment you cannot escape the 
fact that democracy itself has a deep-rooted 
spiritual and religious base, and our rights, 
our political rights, stem from that soil.” 

Morse took the late Mahatma Gandhi’s 
belief in the “universality of God” as the 
premise for discussing the rights of the indi- 
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vidual. The blessings of civil rights in Amer- 
ica “are greater in quality and in quantity 
than in any other nation in the world, bar 
none, and there are many places in the world 
where they hardly exist in any degree whatso- 
ever. Every totalitarian state knows not civil 
rights.” 

He considered Russia as a specific instance. 
“I have some liberal friends who are laboring 
under a great delusion and illusion that civil 
rights exist in Soviet Russia. The inescapa- 
ble fact is that a communistic society is a 
police state because it is premised upon the 
proposition that the state is the master and 
not the servant. * * * Democracy lives 
only to the extent that practices of democ- 
racy are put to work—and in Soviet Russia 
there is no democracy.” 

In speaking on “Are Civil Rights a Reality 
in America?” Senator Morse spoke as one who 
had been in the very middle of the fight. He 
has championed the cause of civil rights on 
humerous occasions and has weighed most 
bills that have been introduced into the Sen- 
ate on the basis of their effect on its prin- 
ciples. He illustrated with actual cases and 
outlined the procedure necessary. 

As he went on to prove that the exercise of 
civil rights is actually the principle of real 
democracy in action, he grouped them with 
the four freedoms and pointed out that of 
those the freedom of opportunity had re- 
ceived the least consideration. In that, the 
cause of brotherhood has suffered the most, 
despite the fact that it can in no way be 
separated from the most fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy. 





Results of Poll on National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I am pleased to make known the replies 
to the questionnaire which in February 
1948 I attempted to place in the hands of 
as Many citizens of my district as pos- 
sible. I regret it was humanly impos- 
sible to send a questionnaire to each 
citizen of my district, but I believe the 
replies received represent the opinions 
of the majority of the people of the 
Seventeenth Ohio District. 

My district might well be considered 
the Main Street of our Nation. We 
have approximately 50 percent urban 
and 50 percent rural population; all la- 
bor and farm organizations represented; 
as well as large industries and small 
business; two colleges and two univer- 
sities. 

The questionnaire was sent to each 
committeeman and committeewoman, 
both Democratic and Republican, labor 
groups, farm groups, attorneys, barbers, 
business and industry, housewives, news- 
papers, radio, professional groups—doc- 
tors and dentists, and so forth—public 
officeholders, salesmen, and educators. 
A total of 2,800 questionnaires was sent 
and the number of individual returns 
received—1,600—proves to me that the 
people are anxious to express their views 
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on issues wh 


ich are before the Congress 
for consideration. 

The questionnaire and results are as 
follows: 





QUESTIONNAIRE FROM HON. J. HARRY M’GREGOR, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SEVENTEENTH OHIO 
DISTRICI 
1. Do you tavor the Marshall plan as rec- 

ommended by President Truman (giving or 

loaning $6,800,000,000 for the next 15 months 
and a further program of approximately 
$12,000,000,C00 from April 1, 1948, to January 

30, 1952)? (This includes giving or loaning 

money, food, and military equipment.) Yes, 

20 percent; no, 80 percent. Total vote cast, 

1,550 
2. If voting “yes” on question 1, how 

should distribution be made and by whom? 

Reply: Dissertative nature of replies makes 

tabulation impossible. 

3. Do you favor a repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
labor law? Yes, 5 percent; no, 95 percent. 
Total vote cast, 1,566. 

4. If voting “yes” on question 3, what parts 
of the law should be repealed? Reply: Dis- 
sertative nature of replies makes tabulation 
impossible. 

5. Do you favor legislation giving Federal 
aid to schools (allocation of Federal funds to 
in Operation)? Yes, 44 percent; no, 
56 percent. Total vote cast, 1,103. 

6. Do you favor any type of Federal legis- 
lation placing the medical and dental pro- 
fession and operation of our hospitals under 
Federal control? Yes, 5 percent; no, 95 per- 
cent. Total vote cast, 1,576. 

7. Do you favor an immediate return to 
Federal price control (such as OPA)? Yes, 
3 percent; no, 97 percent. Total vote cast, 
1,604 

8. Do you favor the continuation of rent 
control? Yes, 69 percent; no, 31 percent. 
Total vote cast, 1,547. 

9. Do you favor an increase of the mini- 
mum-wage rate from 40 cents to 75 cents per 
hour (law now is 40 cents per hour)? Yes, 
25 percent; no, 75 percent. Total vote cast, 
1,548 

10a. Do you favor the President’s demands 
that he have Federal control over production? 
Yes, 2 percent; no, 98 percent. Total vote 
cast, 1,599 

10b. Do you favor the President's demands 
that he have Federal control Over wages? 
Yes, 2 percent; no, 98 percent. Total vote 
cast, 1,560. 

11. Do you favor immediate admission into 
the United States of displaced persons? Yes, 
13 percent; no, 87 percent. Total vote cast, 
1,565 

Date sinks imps Nascsihiblonliio 

Signature_-_-_- 5 sai 
Address sien ene 
Occupation nt iainienm mt 

“ase write on the back of this page your 

yestions that might aid me in giving bet- 

ervice as your Congressman. 

You will note, Mr. Speaker, that I 
asked my constituents to sign their 
names and give their occupations and 
this information enabled me to secure 
the opinions of individual groups con- 
cerning how they feel about the legisla- 
tion that is paramount at present. Fol- 
lowing is the percentage distribution of 
replies to the questions, according to 
occupational classifications: 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

m I. Do you favor the Marshall 

recommended by President Truman 

or loaning $6,800,000,000 for the next 
and a further program of ap- 


assist 





y $12,000,000,000 from April 1, 
January 30, 1952)? (This includes 
ning money, food, and military 





| Yes | No 





| Percent | Percent 


ee 20 sO 
eS ae 45 55 
Barters........ . jekdeteaen 22 78 
Business, industry, salesmen 32 68 
RN ee, : 7 : 20 | 80 
Housewives.._....... 17 a3 
Labor Dt UTE 5g en 20 70 
Newspaper and radio. .___- dc 45 55 
Professionals ih at ae . 3g 61 
Public officeholders z 2 78 
eT ‘ ail €5 85 
Retired oe es 28 72 
Occupation not given ; a 12 XS 


Question II. If voting “yes” on question 
I, how should distribution be made and by 
whom? Reply: Dissertative nature of re- 
plies make tabulation impossible. 

Question III. Do you favor a repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley labor law? 


Percent | Percent 

po ee ee 5 v5 
Attorneys = 9 vl 
Barbers _. : 16 | S4 
Business, industry, salesmen 5 95 
Farmers cee ; — 8 97 
Housewives gos Sn . 2 OR 
Labor oa 17 83 
Newspaper and radio_..._._-- | 5 | 95 
Professionals iacbewes 5 | 95 
Public officeholders. .....-- 0} 100 
Edueators.. cele tee 9} ai 
Retired ___-. elie : 6 | 4 
Occupation not given... 4} 96 

{ 


Question IV. If voting “yes”? on Question 
3. what parts of the law should be repealed? 
Reply: Dissertative nature of replies make 
tabulation impossible. 

Question V. Do you favor legislation giving 
Federal aid to schools (allocation of Federal 
funds to assist in operation) ? 





Yes | No 

Percent | Percent 

lotal replies. ......- — 44 £6 
nS es TE re Dna 23 77 
Barbers dies ; &3 | 47 
Business, industry, salesmet ini 41 59 
Farmers sane - - 47 53 
SGOWIOOR: 55S oo cokes 44 | 56 
MOON Reddenc th shcn dba ci esas 50 | w 
Newspaper and radio.......- mts 30 70 
RIS sa a 52 48 
Public officeholders. ............--. 25 | 75 
Re ‘ 70 30 
Retired shite dese heal eatin aarti eadeloven 80 | 70 
Occupation not given......_-- 41 59 


Question VI. Do you favor any type of Fed- 
eral legislation placing the medical and den- 
tal profession and operation of our hospitals 
under Federal control? 


| Percent | Percent 


J FN cece aeeecoanstees 95 
DEG i. onc chitinase cnnbieaned 6) G4 
Barbers-.- iow eae 11 | &9 
Business, industry, salesmen. ...-..-| 7) 93 
eg an eciwws : eee 10 | 00 
liousewives.......-- = : - 2 8 
ROD icine petdbn ene snee | 20 | 80 
Newspaper and radio_...- 10 | 90 
Professionals _. ant tas aad 3 | 97 
Public officeholders. .--.-.-- ..| S 92 
Ne sige etenant 10 | 90 
SUOG cnc ciaeceemmntpenpeatns | 17 | 83 
Occupation not given..--.----------| 3 | 97 





Question VII. Do you favor an immediate 
return to Federal price control (such as 
OPA) ? 
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_ Yes | No 
: g Percent Percent 
Webel nets So ks a cece 3 | 97 
piped 

I od tin Rite ede | 4} 6 
Barbers _-___-_- so tiisie initia tall 12! RR 
Business, industry, salesmen__...-- 5 | 05 
WUE ai cccacntube dedsccktee seeks 2) QR 
EE ere 2 | OR 
Labor benim mae ~~-= 18 &2 
Newspaper and radio. _._........- | 5 95 
Professionals .-_.........- iiloegt 5 95 
Public officeholders... -_._- =i 0 100 
I Sonica thi tanducel 4 OF 
Retired _- ae Fes dente o decheell 12 &8 
Occupation not given. .........--- 2 08 


Question VIII. Do you favor the continu- 
ation of rent control? 


Yes | No 

Percent Percent 

SE PERRO c ncccnckatecoont 69 | 31 

REE pee nce tetera 53 47 
Barbers_. ae aeeitl 5 44 
Business, industry, salesmen_.._._-| 52 | 48 
DONORS 6. Sans wand ane aon 41 5 
OO ee 45 | 85 
ae a eae Se ; 64 | ae 
Newspaper and radio. .......-...-- 70 | 30 
Professionals. ..............- ieniiloni 64 | sti 
Public officeholders... ..-. wnietalntll 20 | 80) 
pees a eee | 81 19 
Retired. Siete BI 
Occupation not given........-..- nowt Sl 1y 


Question IX. Do you favor an increase of 
the minimum wage rate from 40 to 75 cents 
per hour? (Law now is 40 cents per hour.) 





| Yes No 

Percent | Perce 
II oo onic nn nse 25 75 

| ciate asia 
DEIR iss cadens | 17 RS 
i itt ise ita | 50 | Ao 
Business, industry, salesmen__...-- } ON 79 
Pic ccuwedséeineesidsthvodecec | 13 | 87 
SNe totis< cawndewdiocnacees | 28 | 72 
ce ke eee 50 | 50 
Newspaper and radio.....-......- 32 | 68 
nN ea 24 | 7¢ 
Public officehoiders............... 27 | 7 
SG oo eee 55 45 
tse FAS i ee as 18 | 82 
Occupation not given............. 23 | 7 


Question X-a. Do you favor the President's 
demands that he have Federal control over 
production? 





Yes | No 

Percent | Percent 

ONT ORNOE, - Sc asicckcvcetsace | 2 gs 
TN ira tal ae 7} be 
I 11 | RY 
Business, industry, salesmen_......| 2 gs 
OE a rere | 2 ys 
I ag a ee : 97 
RI So neninive See et Lg Bie | 4} Ht 
Newspaper and radio--........... | 5 9 
NR Se ee | 3 | 97 
Public officcholders..............- | 0} 1 
ROY | 0 100 
RE iS ns Se Ee | 3 | 97 
Occupation not given.............- | 1 | oY 


Question X-b. Do you favor the President's 
demands that he have Federal control over 
wages? 





Yes | No 


Percent | Percent 
_ 


Ota) FOI « gv ccccndc ceeds 2 bs 
IE OEE 4 
| OS ES eee | 6 4 
Business, industry, salesmen_. | 5 9 
ollie vidal cada og ‘ ail 2 9s 
I en 3 | vi 
INE sscteacincc tai aaa hea 5 95 
Newspaper and radio....._....... | 5 9 
PURINES oo cocoon ckece 3 97 
Public officeholders. ......- sabes 0 109 
EEE EEA as 0 100 
Retired ere oa 0 10 
Occupation not given. .... ] gy 
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Question XI, Do you favor immediate 
admission into the United States of displaced 
















persons? 
Yes No 

Percent | Percent 
Total replies. .....csccceceenese- 13 87 
Attorneys.... 21 79 
Rarbers..esn«sune 13 S7 
Business, industr 23 7 
Farmers. .- 22 78 
Housewive 18 82 
Labor... scsedee 21 79 
N paper and radio 45 55 
| esionals 28 72 
] officeholders 18 82 
Educators. 64 36 
Rotired ... o«cnsacdeiucseesmeeGemnebe 32 68 
Occupation not given......-.---.--- 4 96 





Mr. Speaker, I always welcome the 
opinions of the people I represent and 
find their suggestions submitted through 
this medium most helpful. 





Japanese-Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in every ma- 
jor war in which the United States has 
opposed a foreign power, there have been 
those whose unthinking patriotic zeal 
has led them to cast doubt on the loyalty 
of men merely because their ancestry 
was derived from the enemy country. 

This was true in 1776 and again in 
1812. In 1917 there was a ban on 
Beethoven. Happily, in World War II, 
no one sought to discredit our military 
leadership because of names such as Eis- 
enhower and Nimitz, There were many, 
however, to whom such names as Sugi- 
moto and Gosho, though carried by men 
born in America and brought up under 
our institutions, remained the names of 
the enemy, 

The exemplary conduct of the men of 

the Four Hundred and Forty-second 
Combat Team in Italy, composed of 
Japanese-Americans, did much to dispel 
these suspicions, but many continued to 
question the willingness of the Nisei to 
face men of their parents’ homeland. 
The story of the Nisei intelligence 
teams in the Pacific battle area has come 
out but slowly, and then in fragments. 
‘The fact that these men helped to shorten 
the war against Japan by many months 
with the saving of thousands of Ameri- 
can lives has never received the credit 
tieir service deserved. 
n the course of his article in the 
April 10 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Col. Sidney F. Mashbir, wartime 
I 


T 


hief of the Allied translator and inter- 
sreter section of General MacArthur’s 
headquarters, gives a brief and authori- 
tative account of the devoted service per- 
formed by the Nisei in the Pacific. 
Speaking of the men under his command, 
he writes: 

A majority of our translators were Ameri- 
can Nisei. Had it not been for the loyalty, 
bravery, and ability of these Japanese-Ameri- 
¢ many phases of intelligence work in 
the Pacific would have fallen flat. I know 


that their faithful service to the United 
States saved many thousands of American 
lives and shortened the war by months, It 
must be realized that this group of men had 
more to lose than any others participating in 
the war. Had any of them been captured 
their torture would have been indescribabie. 
To each Nisei outfit reporting for duty I said, 
“I won't lie to you. You're in as difficult a 
position as Jews in Germany. The vast ma- 
jority of you are volunteers. You know what 
war hysteria has done to your families in the 
States. They have been put in concentration 
camps, some with good reason, others simply 
because of race. Undoubtedly, some of you 
are bitter. But you are good Americans. 
You have decided to serve your country 
where you will be most useful; nevertheless. 
I give you my promise that, if I live, I will 
make every effort within my power to see that 
your achievements are recognized by the 
American public.” 

Every word was taken to heart. Through- 
out the war we never had to take any disci- 
plinary measures where our Nisei were con- 
cerned. When the Nisei got into combat 
zones they often were fired on by both sides. 
The Japs complicated this by infiltrating our 
lines with men garbed in American and 
Australian uniforms stripped off our dead. 
Finally we issued orders that every Nisei go- 
ing to the front had to be accompanied by 
an American or Australian noncom or officer. 

None of them ever showed the white 
feather, although ATIS Nisei accompanied as- 
sault units on every landing from Papua to 
the Philippines. More than 150 were finally 
given direct commissions. The rest were 
promoted several grades. An exceptionally 
high percentage were decorated or cited for 
valor. 


My bill, H. R. 5004, on which hearings 
have just been completed before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, will grant the par- 
ents of these and other loyal Nisei the 
privilege of seeking American citizenship 
through the normal processes of r~-tural- 
ization. Surely this privilege should not 
be longer denied those who legally have 
been residing among us since before 1924. 

Many, many years ago, a very wise 
man said, “By their fruits ye know them.” 
I submit that by the gage of devotion 
to American ideals shown by their sons 
and daughters, the first generation im- 
migrants from Japan have shown them- 
selves to be of the sort which the United 
States has always been eager to count 
along its citizens. 





Veterans Alliance of World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD F. YOUNGBLOOD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recoxp, I wish to include the following 
remarks: 

I was visited today by James H. How- 
ard, national chairman of the newly 
formed Veterans Alliance of World War 
II and by Thomas M. Dyer, national vice 
chairman in charge of membership. 

This organization which has been in- 
corporated in the State of Michigan and 
received a charter in March of this year 
has a purpose which is well worth bring- 
ing to the attention of the Representa- 
tives here assembled, 
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Please let me quote the founders of the 
organization: 


To organize and advance a society of Vet- 
erans of World War II composed of men and 
women honorably discharged from the armed 
forces of the United States of America; and 
to associate themselves together by councils, 
local, State, and national. To protect, up- 
hold, and maintain the Constitution of the 
United States of America. To advance the 
aims, ideals, and purposes of all veterans, 
namely: Peace, equality, justice, and religious 
freedom and the preservation of our demo- 
cratic form of government, for which these 
veterans sacrificed their lives and fortunes, 
to the end that, these inalienable rights 
shall not perish from this earth. 

And to advance and foster the interest and 
work of hospitalization of the wounded, dis- 
abled, and unfortunate veterans of World 
Wars, and to help care for their widows and 
children. To promote a better understand- 
ing with the United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and all other public or private agen- 
cies devoted to helping alleviate hardships, 
sickness, and economic stress of all World 
War veterans. 

And to aid and help protect the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
its State and local governments to combat 
by lawful means, the subversive principles 
of all who advocate the overthrow, by force, 
of our American form of government and to 
advocate and promote the principles of good 
American and the purposes incidental 
thereto. 

The character of the founders appears 
to be worthy of note also. On the board 
of trustees is the Rev. Joseph T. O’Calla- 
ghan, S. J., of Worcester, Mass., who was 
a Catholic chaplain in the United States 
Navy during World War II and was the 
hero of the U.S. 8S. Franklin and the first 
chaplain to be awarded a Congressional 
Medal of Honor of any of the services. 
Mr. Howard served with the Navy in 
World War I and was a captain in the 
Army in World War II. He is first com- 
mander of Disabled Veterans, Chapter 45, 
of Detroit, Mich., World War II Veterans. 

Dyer is past post commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and served 
with the Marines in World War I and 
with the Seabees in World War II. 

Warren Wright of the board of 
trustees was a former treasurer of the 
State of Illinois and is State commander 
of Disabled Veterans. 

I am pleased to see this group formed 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
wish them a successful organization and 
I hope and trust that the passing years 
will see fulfillment of their aims. 





Nazi Munitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, unde1 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following article 
by Drew Pearson that appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 23, 1948: 

NAZI MUNITIONS 
(By Drew Pearson) 
A damaging piece of paper has just been 


found in Germany It is a memo, written 
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during the war, asking authorization to erect 
a@ new crematcrium big enough to burn 40 
bodies Gaily < he Auschwitz slave-labor 


camp run by I. G. Farben. 
This evidence is expected to clinch the 
guilt of I. G. Farben directors for their war 


guilt in helping to kill thousands of laborers 
drafted by Hitler from occupied Europe. 
But just as this evidence was uncovered, a 
strange thing happened in Nuremberg. Gen. 
Telford Taylor, hardworking war-crimes 
prosecutor, got instructions to come home. 


Taylor, at first, demurred, but Washington 
insisted. Just out of the hospital after an 
airplane accident, Taylor obeyed orders and 
is now back in the United States of America. 

Simultaneously, certain highly placed de- 
fense chiefs have started a quiet drive to save 
both the factories and the personnel of I. G. 
Farben, the Krupps, and other big Nazi mu- 
nitions makers. 

This is probably the most significant de- 
velopment in Germany today. 

GENERAL CLAY OVERRULED 


The shift in policy, it’s important to note, 
comes direct from Washington. Gen. Lucius 
Clay, United States commander in Germany, 
has had nothing to do with it. In fact, 
he refused to sign one directive ordering the 
big munitions cartels exempt from decarteli- 
Zation 

After the war, it was unamimous Allied 
policy (1) that the big munitions plants 
should be broken up, (2) that Nazi muni- 
masters be punished for war guilt. 
This was not the Morgenthau plan, but was 
agreed on by such men as Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson and his successor, Sec- 
retary of War Patterson. They disagreed 
with Morgenthau that Germany should be- 
come an agricultural state, but they were em- 
phatic that the big war plants be broken up, 
also that munitions makers guilty of plotting 
war be punished. 

For, in 1932, it was the Krupps, the Thys- 
sens, and the Ruhr industrialists who gave 
Hitler the money to take over Germany. 


tions 


WALL STREET AND GERMANY 

Incidentally, it was also the Wall Street 
firm of Dillon, Read & Co., of which James 
V. Forrestal was head, that loaned a lot of 
noney to these same munitions makers. 
Today Forrestal is Secretary of National De- 
fense, William H. Draper, former vice presi- 
dent of Dillon, Read, is Under Secretary of 
the Army, while Paul Nitze, another vice 
president of Dillon, Read, holds a key eco- 
nomic job in the State Department. 

Finally, Philip Hawkins, son-in-law of Dil- 
lon, Read partner Draper, is chief of the prop- 
erty division of the American military gov- 
ernment in Germany, and is the man who 
wrote the new memo decreeing a change in 
policy toward I. G. Farben and the Nazi car- 
tels. This was the memo which General Clay 
refused to sign 


One year ago when he was a brigadier gen- 
eral serving under Clay in Germany, Draper 
gave a talk to visiting American business 
executives criticizing United States policy of 
breaking up Nazi cartels. On learning of this 
talk, Clay reprimanded Draper. 





Jeferson Still Lives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
OF VIRGINIA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 





have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ord a brilliant address entitled “Jeffer- 
son Still Lives,” delivered yesterday 
afternoon at Cape Henry, Va., by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BABKLEY]}. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


I am greatly honored at your invitation to 
address this three hundred forty-first cele- 
bration of the landing of the first settlers in 
Virginia in April 1607. 

I am happy to be here because of the his- 
toric surroundings in which we meet, from 
which stemmed the early activities, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the State of Vir- 
ginia and the United States of America. It 
would be difficult to find a spot in America 
more intimately associated with the early 
history of this country and the development 
of its democratic institutions. 

Nearly three centuries and a half have 
passed in kaleidoscopic review since our ear- 
liest settlers landed here. 

They came in search of political, economic, 
and religious liberty. Upon their safe ar- 
rival, they knelt upon virgin soil and offered 
their thanks to a generous Providence for 
their deliverance. They built their rude 
homes and began clearance for immediate 
cultivation, and, when they later settled in 
Jamestown, which is said to be the first 
permanent English settlement in America, 
they erected their house of worship. 

Thus, they linked three indispensable qual- 
ities of a full and satisfactory life, namely, 
the soil, the domestic shelter, and the place 
of worship. 

Three and one-half centuries have wit- 
nessed the most marvelous development of 
a great people and a great nation in all the 
history of mankind. The ascent of man 
from barbarism to civilization, from ignor- 
ance to enlightenment, from brutality to 
the high concepts of moral obligations, has 
been characterized in every field by the 
spirit of the pioneer. 

In early Virginia and early America, those 
who became dissatisfied with what they 
thought was a crowding in on the freedom 
of their horizons, moved gradually and con- 
stantly westward to clear more land, to build 
more homes, more churches, and more po- 
litical institutions. This was the process 
that settled America, This was the process 
which caused our forefathers to begin that 
long and glamorous, though difficult, trek, 
which finally encompassed the settlement 
of the entire mid-continent, from ocean to 
ocean, and, in more recent years, has caused 
us to go even beyond our shores in carrying 
the flag and the institutions of freedom. 

In this hasty process of clearing and ex- 
hausting land, they left widespread areas 
which became incapable of sustaining large 
populations. Our Government and our peo- 
ple have but recently recognized the obliga- 
tion to reclaim these wasted areas and to pre- 
serve the fertility of newer regions, in order 
that future generations may not find them- 
selves impoverished upon them. In a sense, 
therefore, we are still pioneering in the 
knowledge and preservation of the soil. We 
are still pioneering in our effort to learn 
the science of the soil, just as we have pio- 
neered to learn the science of the stars and 
all the elements of nature. 

In this gradual process of settlement in 
midcontinental America, our forefathers 
pioneered in the establishment of govern- 
ment. They instituted the town meeting, 
which was an evidence of our democracy 
soon to become impractical because of the 
size and population of our country, but, in a 
sense, that ancient institution, the town 
meeting, is still preserved in local conven- 
tions where the people still express their will 
by voice or show of hands, 
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As the population grew, and the eastern 
seaboard became settled, and the injustices 
of a fading feudal system became more clear- 
ly outlined, new conceptions of liberty in- 
spired the people. With only approximately 
3,000,000 human beings fringing the at. 
lantic seaboard, the Thirteen Colonies de. 
clared their independence, and the Fourth 
of July 1776 was immortalized by the adop- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence, declaring that, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Jefferson was not saying that all men are 
created physically, mentally, financially, 
morally, or socially equal, because he recog- 
nized, as we all recognize, the variations in 
the abilities and characters of men. He was 
not saying that all men of any particular 
color, race, origin, or religion, were created 
equal. He was saying that all men are cre- 
ated equal in the right io enjoy the bless- 
ings of a free government, in which they are 
permitted to participate, and whose iust 
powers are derived from their consent. As 
a result of the immortal inspiration which 
these words gave to the fighting men and 
women of the Revolutionary pericd, a new 
nation was created, dedicated to these prin- 
ciples. 

It was not a perfect democracy. It was 
not a perfect republic, either in its origin or 
in its fundamental conception of human 
rights. After the Constitution was adopted 
and the Nation was established, it became 
necessary to establish a Bill of Rights, which 
was done largely under the inspiration of 
Thomas Jefferson, whose philosophy had in- 
spired the hearts of the Revolutionary pa- 
triots. But, even in the establishment of 
that Government, our forefathers were feel- 
ing their way in the pioneering of govern- 
ment. Many advances, from the position 
then taken, have been made. They were 
unwilling to trust the people to elect their 
Senators, but, now by constitutional amend- 
ment, every citizen of every State has a right 
to a voice in choosing his representatives in 
the National Legislature. 

They were unwilling to bestow upon the 
women the privilege of suffrage, but by 
constitutional amendment, we have enfran- 
chised the women of this Nation, and, while 
it has not brought the millennium politi- 
cally, it has been recognized as an act of 
fundamental justice to those who must share 
in every activity that contributes to the full 
and adequate life of the American people. 

Those who pioneered in the framing of 
our Constitution were compelled to make 
compromises; and, after they had made these 
compromises to the extent of producing a 
Constitution and submitting it to the Thir- 
teen Colonies for ratification, so outstand- 
ing a patriot as Patrick Henry opposed its 
ratification on the ground that it would rob 
the people of the liberties which they had 
won in the Revolution. I think it is accu- 
rate to say that in a convention of 165 dele- 
gates, the Constitution was ratified by Vir- 
ginia by a majority of 9, and this favorable 
action was largely influenced by John Mar- 
shall, George Washington, and James Madi- 
son, and was assented to by Jefferson on the 
theory that a Bill of Rights would subse- 
quently be adopted, which he sponsored 
Thus, Virginia played an outstanding part 
in the declaration of principles upon which 
the Revolution was fought, played an out- 
standing part in the writing and adoption 
of the Constitution, and, has, from that day 
to this, played an outstanding part in the 
interpretation and enforcement of the laws 
enacted by the Congress set up under this 
Constitution. 

While there are no new territories to dis- 
cover in the sense in which this was true 








g00 years ago, or even 100 years ago, and 
while there are no vast areas of wooded lands 
to be cleared up for cultivation, as existed 
in those early days, we are still pioneering 
in the development of human welfare, 
whether it be by government or by mutual 
cooperation of our people in every walk of 
life. The words of Jefferson, “That all gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” is today challenged 
in vast regions of the earth’s surface. Not- 
withstanding the fact that from time im- 
memorial, throughout all the centuries, men 
have fought for political, economic, and re- 
ligious liberty, have fought for the right to 
participate in their government, have fought 
for the ideal that those who may be com- 
pelled to fight for liberties have a right to 
enjoy them, we see the hideous monster of 
totalitarianism creeping over the earth to 
snuff out these individual liberties and to 
render impotent the ability of the people to 
realize them. 

Twice in the last generation the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States 
have engaged in global warfare in defense 
of the immortal and fundamental doctrines, 
which were and are the basis of our nation- 
ality. We have expended uncounted treas- 
ure and precious human blood to vindicate 
the rights of man and his ability to govern 
himself and to guide his destiny through 
democratic cooperation within a nation and 
with other nations. 

We thought we had won the fight when 
Germany and Japan surrendered. But, we 
realize more fully now than ever before 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
and we are not unaware of the fact that addi- 
tional sacrifices may be essential before the 
right of the peoples to self-determination is 
clinched here and throughout the world. 

We hope that the principles of democracy 
and freedom may be established without 
further human sacrifices. We believe that 
if all nations will approach the attainment 
of this goal in a spirit of cooperation and 
accommodation, without seeking to impose 
their will upon peoples beyond their borders 
by force or chicanery, that the world can look 
forward to a long era of peace and happi- 
ness, and economic and social and moral 
development, 

But, to our sorrow, we have learned that 
these things cannot be taken for granted. 


Thus, while working for peace and for the 
establishment of justice throughout the 
world, we must keep our house in order, 


in order that we may not be taken unawares 
and by a lack of enternal vigilance lose our 
own liberties and our ability to help others 
to attain and maintain theirs. 

Thus, we are still pioneers physically, 
morally, economically, intellectually, and 
politically, just as we are pionee’s in medi- 
cine, education, and religion, and in the de- 
velopment of the instrumentality for human 
happiness. Government can no more be- 
come static than can medicine or science. 
The pioneering spirit will always actuate 
every liberty loving people, and so, as we 
meet here today on the three hundred and 
forty-first anniversary of the landing of the 
original pioneers of America, let us see to it 
that not only our Government, but all our 
social, intellectual, economic, and moral re- 
lations, exercise that originality and that 
fearlessness which drove our forefathers 
across untried seas and into the unknown 
wilderness of physical and political develop- 
ment. If we can continue to do this, with- 
out making government too powerful, or 
politics too ambitious, we shall justify the 
last words of John Adams on the Fourth 
of July 1826, when he said, “Jefferson still 
lives.” Jefferson does live, and he must con- 
tinue to live, and all that he spoke for and 
represented must continue to live, if democ- 


racy and freedom themselves are to continue 
to live, 
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Housing for Atlantic City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on April 22, 
the Senate passed the General Housing 
Act. Thus housing legislation is now 
squarely up to us. I hope we will act on 
it promptly and wisely. Housing re- 
mains an acute domestic problem, and we 
cannot permit ourselves to use interna- 
tional complications as an excuse for not 
passing legislation for the welfare of our 
people at home. 

This legislation is of great interest 
throughout my district, but I want to 
address myself right now to a particular 
problem in Atlantic City. Mayor Joseph 
Altman thoroughly understands his local 
housing problem. The Housing Author- 
ity of Atlantic City is a successful and ex- 
perienced body. Stanley Holmes Village 
is an outstanding example of the success 
of public housing. 

Last week I met with Mayor Altman, 
Robert Watson, and State Senator Farley 
and listened to their problems. Since 
June 1941, Atlantic City has had a con- 
tract with the United States to extend 
and further develop Stanley Holmes Vil- 
lage by building with Federal aid a large 
number of new dwelling units for lower 
income families. This contract, of 
course, had to be suspended during the 
war, and since the war building costs 
have risen so much that the price limi- 
tations fixed under the present law still 
prevent Atlantic City officials from going 
ahead. 

The old law provided that $4,000 was 
the limit allowed for a family unit, and 
also fixed a limit of $1,000 per room. 
Everybody knows that houses cannot be 
built for anything like that figure. What 
is needed, and needed now, is an amend- 
ment permitting the cost per room to go 
to at least $1,500, with the discretion in 
the Administrator to allow $250 per room 
more in communities where construction 
costs are exceptionally high. 

If the Federal law were properly 
amended to allow for increased building 
costs, Atlantic City can revive its housing 
project, and build the long-awaited ex- 
tension of Stanley Holmes Village. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently received the 
following letter: 

OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 19, 1948. 
Hon. T. MILtet Hanp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In 1942, the Atlantic 
City Housing Authority purchased land from 
the city of Atlantic City for the purpose of 
building extension to the Stanley S. Holmes 
Village. 

Since 1942 nothing has been done by the 
housing authority to build this sorely needed 
addition to alleviate crowded living condi- 
tions, due to war conditions, material, labor, 
etc. 

Can you use your good office, for the benefit 
of our people, to stimulate legislative action 
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that will enable appropriation to warrant 
completion of this necessary project? 
Friendly yours, 
JOSEPH ALTMAN, Mayor. 


My answer to this letter is that I will 
do everything within my power to help 
the mayor and commissioners of Atlantic 
City, and their Housing Authority, to get 
the legislation they need. I expect to 
confer with the United States Housing 
Authority on this subject at once. I be- 
lieve I can obtain their cooperation. I, 
personally, know the great need for this 
project in Atlantic City, and I know the 
local administration is anxious to start 
building. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this to the atten- 
tion of the House because many other 
Members must have the same problem 
in their localities, and I urge them to 
join with me in the effort to get real ef- 
fective housing legislation passed at this 
session. 





Pertinent Facts on the Over-All Agricul- 
tural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr Speaker, at 
this time both Houses of Congress are 
giving consideration to what we generally 
call long-time agricultural legislation. It 
is imperative that on a question so far- 
reaching as the question of agricultural 
legislation that all who have occasion to 
cast his vote have in his possession all 
of the information possible in connection 
with this pending legislation. 

Mr. Carl H. Wilken, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, an outstanding economic analyst, 
who has spent his entire life in the study 
of farm problems testified before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee on Fri- 
day, April 23, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include herewith his 
statement as given before that commit- 
tee, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Carl H. Wilken, economic 
analyst for the Raw Materials National 
Council, of Sioux City, Iowa. During the 
past 11 years, I have devoted full time to an 


impartial study of the effect of farm prices 
upon the economic welfare of the American 
people. 


My purpose in appearing before this com- 
mittee is to give you the benefit of our studies 
in connection with a permanent farm pro- 
gram. Any criticism which I may make is 
entirely the result of factual studies and I 
have no personal interest, political or other- 
wise. 

In 1938 I appeared before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
pointed out specifically that the answer to 
our so-called farm problem, which is in 
reality our national economic problem, was 
an average of 100 percent parity for our an- 
nual farm production. My reason for that 
statement was a study of the record which 
reveals that for each $1 of gross farm income 
we will have $7 of national income. This 
turn of gross farm income is in reality an 
efficiency ratio and the seven times turn has 
been a practical constant for 25 years, 
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Since that time I have repeatedly pointed 
out this ratio to committees of Congress with 
the hope that some committee would take 
the time to check it for accuracy. I believe 
that if this committee had made such a 
study the approach would have been entirely 
different than S. 2318. 

In commenting on the bill which you have 
before you, I want to point out that our 
farm production at the present time at the 
parity level assures a national income of 
$200,000,C00,000. This means that each 1 
percent of parity for agriculture means $2,- 
000,000,000 of national income. In addition, 
each 1 percent of parity means 1 percent of 
employment in our nonagricultural indus- 
tries and 1 percent consumption of goods. 

In other words, legislation which results 
in only 90 percent of parity will mean a loss 
of $20,000,000,000 in national income, 10 per- 
cent unemployment in nonagricultural in- 
dustries, and a drop of 10 percent in over-all 
consumption of goods produced. I feel, there- 
fore, that this legislation is the most impor- 
tant of any legislation before Congress. 
Whether we pay the farmer an average of 
100 percent parity is going to determine 
whether we remain a solvent and prosperous 
Nation as a foundation for a more prosperous 
and peaceful world. 

PARITY EQUATION 

My first step is to analyze the parity equa- 
tion. The true equation of parity is the 
simple and direct relationship between prices 
paid by the farmer and the prices he re- 
ceives. Any other additions will tend to 
dislocate the equation and bring about in- 
accuracy in computing parity prices. 

For example, in the Agricultural Situa- 
tion, published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for February 1948, they list the 
price the farmer paid as 263 percent of the 
1910-14 level the base period now being used. 
They give the price the farmer received dur- 
ing the same period as 279 percent. Dividing 
the prices paid into prices received, true 
parity on a basis of relative prices was 106 
percent. 

Under the present method of computing 
parity, taxes and interest are included. Using 
this index the farmer paid 248 percent of the 
1910-14 period and received 279 percent. 
Using this formula the parity in February 
was 112 percent. The thing I wish to point 
out is that the inclusion of interest and taxes 
are short-changing the farmer 6 percent, in 
the calculation for parity which is now being 
used. 

There has been some agitation to include 
labor in figuring farm parity. The record 
would indicate that the inclusion of in- 
terest, taxes, and labor in a parity formula 
are unnecessary and tend to confuse and 
disrupt its accuracy. I can readily under- 
stand how this demand has come about. 
The Department of, Agriculture in testi- 
mony before some of the committees has 
made the point that the farmer is receiv- 
ing much less than the industrial worker. It 
is evident that they haven’t considered all 
the factors. 

Again, for example, in the Agricultural 
Situation, in December 1947, they list in- 
dustrial wages at 469 percent of the 1910-14 
level. f this is compared with 301 percent, 
the price the farmer received in December, 
it appears at first glance that the farmer is 
receiving tco low a price. But, the efficiency 
of labor is included in the wages received. 
To obtain a comparative wage for the farmer, 
the units of gross farm production have to 
be multiplied by price. In 1910-14 the gross 
farm production was worth approximately 
$7,100,000,000. In 1947, deducting Govern- 
ment payments and rentals, the gross farm 
income was approximately $32,000,000,000 or 
450 percent of the 1910-14 income. If this 
in turn is corrected to apply to a smaller 
number of farmers producing farm products 
at the present time, wages for men in ine 





dustry and agriculture are in approximate 
balance. 

In calculating parity with the use of the 
direct price relationship, wages, interest, 
taxes, management, capital overhead, and 
a normal profit are automatically included 
in the price of finished goods the farmer 
puys. If farm prices are adjusted to a di- 
rect. relationship with the price he pays, 
<nese factors are automatically included, and 
are always quite current. 


I would like to call attention of the com- 
mittee that we have in reality two parity 
equations. One, the monetary parity and 
the other the commodity parity. After a 
period of price stability they should be the 
same. For example, in 1925-29 the price of 
gold was $20.67 per ounce and commodities 
had a certain relationship to an ounce of 
gold. At the present time the price of gold 
as a result of the Bretton Woods Agreement 
is $35 per ounce. Therefore, true parity in 
terms of our monetary unit is 169 percent of 
the 1925-29 price level for all commcdities. 
The prices paid by the farmer in February 
were an index of 263. Translating the gold 
parity to a comparative 1910-14 index, the 
result would be 261.95 percent. You will 
note that in February the prices paid by the 
farmer were at parity with the monetary 
measuring stick and in terms of commodities. 
If the prices received in February had been 
262 percent of 1910-14, his percent of parity 
would have been 100. 


In passing, I would like to point out that 
our present price level is not particularly in- 
flationary. We have moved into a new price 
level approximately 210 percent above the 
1935-39 average. This need not cause any 
great alarm. We have had similar happen- 
ings in the past. During the 1925-29 period 
in order to maintain full employment and 
prosperity, we had a price level 155 percent 
above the 1910-14 period. 


With a much larger public debt resulting 
from World War II than from World War I, 
we will require our present farm price level, 
which is generating approximately $200,000,- 
000,000 of national income at the parity level, 
if we wish to remain solvent and have full 
employment and prosperity. 


PARITY PRICES DO NOT COST ANYTHING 


The second point I wish to make is that 
parity prices for farm products because of the 
seven times turn of gross farm income into 
national income, do not cost society any- 
thing and do not increase the percentage of 
income spent for food. For example, in the 
10-year period 1930-39, with farm prices aver- 
aging about 82 percent of parity, 1929 as 
100, we had 8l-percent employment. The 
public spent 24.28 percent of the national 
income for food (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce). In 1946 with farm prices at par- 
ity and a little above we had full employ- 
ment and the public spent 24.1 percent of its 
income for food. In addition for 24.1 percent 
of the income spent for focd in 1946 the pub- 
lic received approximately 20 percent more 
goods per capita than they received in 1935- 
39. In other words, farm prices at parity 
give the public the maximum amount of 
units of food for the percentage of income 
spent for food. 

Therefore if we permit farm prices to drop 
back to 82 percent of parity we will lose ap- 
proximately 18 percent of $200,000,000,000 of 
national income and approximately the same 
amount of food consumption, bringing us 
back to 1935-39 levels. 


ADJUSTABLE LOAN SUPPORTS 


It would appear from the bill which has 
been prepared that the committee has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that it would cost less 
to support farm prices with a sliding scale 
operating between a floor of 60 percent and 
a ceiling of 90 percent. 

Averaging the income of the farmer at the 
various production and price support levels 
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on page 38 of S. 2318, the farmer if he re. 
ceives those prices at the production level] 
used will have an average of 73.4 percent of 
parity. With each 1 percent of farm parity 
representing $2,000,000,000 of national jin- 
come the average of national income would 
be approximately $146,800,000,000, or a loss 
of approximately $53,000,000,000 per year, 
Such a loss would force the United States 
into a depression and in turn this would 
precipitate world chaos. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Our experts have made a similar error in 
promoting a world wheat agreement which 
establishes a floor at $1.10 per bushel on 
wheat at the end of 5 years. One dollar ang 
ten cents per bushel for wheat is approxi- 
mately 50 percent of parity, and if that price 
is permitted to become the price of wheat, 
instead of $200,000,000,000 of national income 
we will have $100,000,000,000. Instead of re. 
ducing our price level to that of the buying 
power of the rest of the world, which in the 
case of the European nations under ERP is 
one-fourth of ours, the American price level 
must become the yardstick for world prices 
in ratio to present parity, or 163 percent 
above the 1925-29 price level. 

If the rest of the werld is to have a higher 
standard of living, they must have as a 
foundation a proper price for farm products. 
With 45 percent of the income of the world 
in the United States, the rest of the world 
cannot have prosperity without a prosper- 
ous United States, and, in turn, the United 
States cannot have prosperity without an 
average of 100 percent of parity for agricul- 
tural products. 

Proper legislation should be based on the 
concept of a 90-percent-of-parity floor and 
an indirect ceiling of 110 percent—a condi- 
tion which would automatically prevail if 
we had a flexible tariff at the parity level 
and 90 percent support prices. This would 
permit an average of parity. 

The matter of proper farm prices is pri- 
marily a psychological factor. In 1947 we 
bought up $2,000,000,000 of gold at a priz 
69 percent above the 1925-29 price level for 
gold. If we will use the same psychology in 
supporting the price of basic nonperishable 
farm products at 100 percent of parity, or 
169 percent of the 1925-29 level, we cannot 
have a depression in the United States with 
present farm production. 


THE SEVEN TIMES TURN OF FARM INCOME 


I realize that the committee will have the 
question: Which comes first, the $1 of gross 
farm income or the $7? During the past 10 
years I have carefully traced through the 
relationship that exists between all groups 
in our economy. I am willing at any time 
to appear before this committee, with Dr. 
John Lee Coulter as a helper, and go through 
the detailed analysis of the farm-price equa- 
tion. Last year, at the request of about 25 
Members of Congress, I prepared our ma- 
terial in book form under the title “Pros- 
perity Unlimited—The American Way” and 
mailed a copy of it to all Members of the 
Congress and the Senate. In this book I 
analyze each major segment of our economy 
in detail. 

Briefly, the reason for the precedence of 
farm income can be found in the fact that 
70 percent of all consumer goods consist of 
food, tobacco, beverage, and clothing. A drop 
in farm prices is almost immediately refiected 
in a loss in dollar exchange in 70 percent of 
our economy and a depression is inevitable. 

In conclusion, for the record I wish to make 
the statement that if this type of legislation 
is passed, it will in a few years force the 
United States into a depression. The United 
States cannot afford to permit basic farm 
products to go helow 90 percent of parity as 
a minimum. It’s not a question of what it 
will cost. With 1 percent of farm parity rep- 
resenting $2,000,000,000 of national income, it 








becomes a question of how much we will lose 
if we don’t. It is much better to spend 
$1,000,000,000 in supporting farm prices at 
parity than to lose fifty to one hundred bil- 
lion dollars of national income because of our 
failure to support them. 

On the basis of my studies, I would sug- 
cest that Congress extend the present farm 
supports at 90 percent of parity and make a 
more careful check of the importance of farm 
prices. The records are available for such a 
study. 

If such a study is made, the committee 
will find that all segments of our economy 
run at an almost constant percentage of the 
whole and in direct ratio to gross farm in- 
come. Lower price levels do not affect these 
ratios, and as gross farm income rises and 
falls, retail sales volume, total wages paid to 
labor, etc., rise and fall in direct proportion. 

As an example, I would like to illustrate by 
using the total wages and salaries paid out 
in 1929 and 1946. Total wages for 1929-46 
increased 121 percent. Expenditures for food 
increased 120 percent. These two factors al- 
ways remain in balance. It is due to a simple 
law of exchange in which the producer is also 
the consumer, 

I wish to thank the committee for their 
time, and I wish to stress the simple fact 
that for every $1 of farm income which is 
lost because of improper legislation the Na- 
tion will lose $7. Once this fact is under- 
stood by the public, we will be in a position 
to avoid future depressions. 





Atom Scientists Hit Un-American Activi- 
ties Group 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle that appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of April 23, 1948: 


ATOM SCIENTISTS HIT UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
GROUP 


Cuicaco, April 23.—The Atomic Scientists 
of Chicago said today that many of its mem- 
bers are severely critical of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and believe 
it might discourage scientists from working 
lor the Government. 

The society, which represents scientists 
who worked on the Manhattan atom bomb 
project, conducted a poll among 103 of its 
members. Thirty-nine percent were directly 
critical of the committee, it said, while 33 
percent objected to the committee’s report 
n Dr, Edward U. Condon. 

The House group charged that Dr. Condon, 
Director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, was one of the “weakest links in our 
atomic security chain.” Dr. Condon denied 
the accusation’ and an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ioyalty check cleared him. 

Three-fourths of the scientists polled said 
they would either decline or be reluctant to 
accept any Government job as the result of 
the committee’s treatment of Dr. Condon. 

Eighty-five percent said they agreed se- 
curity measures were necessary but a major- 
ity — accused scientists deserved a fair 
trial, 

They held that a man accused of disloy- 
alty should be given the opportunity of de- 
fending himself, 

Twelve percent said the committee’s 
method in the Dr. Condon case made them 
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decide to turn down Government offers, 
while 63 percent said they would be reluctant 
to take such jobs. 

Eighteen percent said the committee's at- 
titude toward Dr. Condon would drive the 
Nation’s best scientific talent out of Govern- 
ment research. 





What the World Wants Most 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorpD a 
radio address on the subject What the 
World Wants Most, delivered by Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman. In the present 
charged atmosphere of more and more 
talk about the inevitability of war the 
Congress and the country should read 
a strong and beautiful sermon on peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Two months ago we began our study of 
the Beatitudes. Through the irony of fate 
or through the leading of Providence, we 
have reached at this particular time the 
seventh Beatitude: ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” When could these words of Our 
Lord come to us with more searching time- 
liness? 

In a recent radio hour a questionnaire 
was submitted as to what the world wanted 
most from America. The answer arrived 
at was peace. And yet the sentiment every- 
where seems to be that we are drifting stead- 
ily toward war. Our press headlines point 
almost daily to signs of its coming. Some 
news commentators, rather irresponsible 
ones to be sure, convey the impression that 
we will be at war within 60 days. 

And now amid all these rumors of war 
we hear the words of Jesus: “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” Shall we dismiss this 
Beatitude as an idle dream, or can we do 
something about it? 

There is an old Chinese proverb that the 
longest journey begins with the first step. 
The Christian peacemaker starts with God 
and himself. It is not accidental, in my 
opinion, that Christ’s blessing on the peace- 
makers follows directly his Beatitude on the 
pure in heart. The Epistle of James sees 
the connection between purity of heart and 
peacemaking when it says, “The wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able.” 

We are so frequently told by professional 
patrioteers that there are some things which 
come before peace, and that one of these 
things is liberty. It is better, they say, to 
die on one’s feet than to live on one’s knees, 
Of course we should prize liberty. And cer- 
tainly we should not grovel on our knees 
before dictators and regimentation. But 
according to the Bible there is something 
comes before both liberty and peace. And 
that something is righteousness. Purity of 
heart is the soil from which peacemaking 
stems. And not so many of our fellowmen 
would have to die on their feet as soldiers 
if more of us would first get on our knees 
before God to seek His righteousness. 

James in his Epistle says, “Whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they 
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not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members?” To be sure, it is an over- 
simplification of our world situation to im- 
ply that the warring passions within our- 
selves cause the present tensions between 
nations. There are economic, ideological, 
and dynastic issues. Nevertheless, just as 
we can study the elements of the ocean in 
a drop of sea spray, so we can see the root- 
causes Of war-making by observing the ten- 
sions within ourselves. Furthermore, the 
unsettled conflicts of the inner life feed into 
the currents of international strife. The 
person whose own passions are out of con- 
trol makes for restlessness around him. The 
man who is frustrated or feels inferior is 
ready material for the demagogue and the 
agitator. The person who thinks himself 
handicapped by poverty or injustice is an 
easy prey to communism or fascism. Per- 
sonal pride and greed, fear and envy are 
easily fanned into national and class 
struggles. 

Thomas & Kempis was therefore right 
when he said, “First keep thyself in peace 
and then thou shalt be able to keep peace 
among others.” The peacemaker must first 
be pure in heart, which we tried to show 
last week means a will single to the good, 
an eye single to the good and the true, and 
a mind single to the good, the true and 
the beautiful. When we attain such inner 
purity of heart, there begins to steal over 
us what the Bible calls “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.’ Yes, it 
can come even in a world as tense and war- 
like as ours. 


On the last night of his life, in the very 
shadow of the cross Our Lord said to his 
disciples, “My peace I give unto you, not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.”’ There 
is a peace of mind which the world cannot 
give or take away. And blessed are We if 
we make peace in our own hearts by being 
so in tune with God that like the apostle 
we cannot be separated from him “by death 
nor life, * * * nor principalities nor 
powers, nor things p*.sent nor things to 
come.” 

Having started with God and himself, the 
Christian peacemaker proceeds to radiate 
peace through God and his neighbor. The 
test of whether we are at peace with God 
is whether we spread peace among others. 
“If a man say, ‘I love God’ and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar, for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” Such is 
John’s plain blunt way of putting it, and 
no sophistry can soften his statement. 
Jesus was equally direct, saying, “He that 
gathereth not with me scattereth.” There 
is a centrifugal: force of selfishness which 
separates men, and there is a centripetal 
force of love which unites them. And as 
between those two forces, there is no neu- 
trality. We are either gatherers with the 
Christ-Spirit or scatterers with the devilish 
divisive forces. 

The Christian peacemaker is a reconcil- 
ing, gathering force through his very 
thoughts. Having pure motives in his own 
mind, he imputes worthy motives to others, 
giving the benefit of the doubt wherever 


possible. He lives in the presence of high 
ideals, which make angry disputes seem 
mean. In chemistry there are certain ele- 
ments that will combine only when a third 
element is present, which, however, does 
not enter into the combination itself. These 
assisting elements are called catalyzers. The 


peacemakers often serve the purpose of hu- 
man catalyzers. By their presence even 
though silent, they help others to get to- 
gether. 

By his words as well as by his thoughts, 
the peacemaker is a reconciling influence. 
He speaks his convictions when a moral 
issue is drawn. He enters into controversies 
to correct falsehood, but “Speaking truth 
in love he grows up into him in all things 
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who is the head, even Christ.” 


There are 
three levels of conversations. The highest 
is talk about ideas; the second highest is 
talk about things; the lowest is talk about 
persons. The peacemaker keeps above per- 
sonalities in his conversations and contro- 
versies, seeking the truth without disrespect 
to those who differ with him, counteracting 
prejudice, suspicion and hatred by the sanity 
of his mind and the sympathy of his heart. 

Not only by his thoughts and words but 
also by his deeds, the peacemaker is a gath- 
erer rather than a scatterer. He does not 
merely discuss the problem of brotherhood 
between races and religions and nations, but 
he enters into experiences of fellowship with 
individuals of other groups. He prepares 
for world citizenship by practicing the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood in his own commu- 
nity, for he knows that if we cannot get 
along with our neighbors, it is futile to plan 
for a family of nations, and if we Cannot 
keep our word as man to man, we cannot 
expect treaties to be sacred between nation 
and nation. The peacemaker takes seri- 
ously the words of our Lord which Matthew 
puts in the same chapter with the Beati- 
tudes. They are familiar in sound but not 
in practice. Listen: “I say unto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you, that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in Heaven.” 

Pretty searching commands, aren't they? 
But if we are to be children of God—and 
that is what the peacemakers are to be—we 
must obey them. And the only hope of keep- 
ing such commandments is by feeling our- 
selves children of a loving Heavenly Father. 
Only the sense of God’s fatherhood can be- 
get the family feeling in our local neighbor- 
hood and in our world community. 

Perhaps you have grown impatient with 
me for spending so much time in stressing 
that the peacemaker must begin with God 
and himself and then work with God and 
his neighbor. You want to know how the 
peacemaker can stop war between nations? 
Well, I have been in Washington this week 
attending an interdenominational confer- 
ence of church leaders called to stem the 
drift toward war. The churchmen recog- 
nize the menace of totalitarianism, but are 
convinced that the method of dealing with 
such ideas is not by resort to armed force 
but by the strengthening of social and po- 
litical democracy, safeguarded by interna- 
tional law. They believe it is more realistic 
and effective in this atomic age to start our 
citizens thinking than to set our schoolboys 
marching. The church leaders interviewed 
many of our lawmakers and found them 
deeply concerned, and eager to represent the 
will of the people. If this is a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, we the people must so think, talk, and 
practice peace that the contagion of our 
peace-mindedness will counteract the war- 
mindedness which has gripped the leading 
governments of the world. Peacemaking can- 
not be delegated to professional diplomats 
and professional soldiers. Peacemaking is 
your business and mine, and it must start 
at the grass roots. 

What can you and I do when we project 
our peacemaking duty out to the reaim of 
God and the nations? 

For one thing, the peacemaker can and 
must keep his conscience with God. Now, if 
ever, the church and synagogue must show 
that they are guideposts of God and not mere 
Weathervanes veering with gusty popular 
opinion. This Nation was founded by men 
who put into the Constitution that each citi- 
zen holds his conscience directly subject to 
God. Our founding fathers believed in the 
sovereignty of God and from that basic doc- 
trine stem our ideas of right and our ideals 
of our rights. You and I must take our ideas 
of right from God as God gives us to see the 
right and not from popular polls. And cer- 
tainly not from the Kremlin in Moscow. If 





the Kremlin adopts certain tactics, that does 
not make them right for us, and insofar as 
dictators induce us to copy their methods, 
they are conquering us by contagion. Amer- 
ica is a so-called Christian Nation; the Soviet 
Union is run by a professedly godless Govern- 
ment. Is the world to see any difference in 
the tactics of the two nations? The Chris- 
tian peacemaker says the world must see a 
difference, that our Nation which professes 
belief in God shall so conduct its domestic 
and foreign policies that the peoples which 
sit in the darkness of fear and poverty and 
hunger shall see a great light in our good 
works and glorify our Father which is in 
Heaven. 

The peacemaker must keep not only his 
conscience with God but his head also. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, writing a week ago in the 
New York Times, interpreted the recent 
Soviet actions in Berlin as a sign of reckless- 
ness. She said, “Anger, disappointment, and 
fear are not good counselors.” How true. 
But remember, anger, disappointment, and 
fear are not good counselors in America any 
more than in Russia. We must not let our 
minds be clouded by them. We need an in- 
formed public opinion rather than an in- 
flamed public opinion. 

News commentators, press columnists, pub- 
lic officials, yes all of us, in private conversa- 
tion and in public utterance, must beware 
lest we yield to the temptation of playing 
upon popular passions and fears. Of course, 
it is more popular to arouse anger and sus- 
picion than to generate sanity and sympathy. 
We preachers know that it is easier to stir 
people against something than for something. 
It is the same psychology that draws thou- 
sands of people to see a fellow knocked out in 
a prize fight while only a few medical stu- 
dents go around to the hospital the next day 
to see him put together again. But the need 
of our broken world is for healing rather than 
for hating. The Christian peacemaker seeks 
the truth as free as possible from prejudice 
and passion, and is honest enough to follow 
the facts when he finds them. He knows that 
we must keep our heads lest we lose our lives. 

Moreover, the peacemaker keeps his heart 
with God as well as his conscience and his 
head. By our means of communication the 
world has been reduced to a stage so small 
that we view all parts of it every day. But 
in condensing our world, we have condensed 
our news of it. On my visits to Europe the 
past two summers I discovered that the peo- 
ple there are not getting a true and adequate 
picture of America. And we are not getting 
the full picture of other countries. We 
therefore need imagination to see the human 
beings behind the headlines. We need to see 
the homes and hearths of foreign peoples, 
the hungry children and the haggard parents. 
We need imagination to supplement our in- 
formation. 

Yes, we need the kind of sensitized imagi- 
nation which our Lord had when he so iden- 
tified Himself with the poor, the weak, the 
outcasts, that He could say, “Whosoever 
hath done it unto one of the least of these 
hath done it unto Me.” We must cul- 
tivate the Christlike art of putting our- 
selves in the places of other persons wher- 
ever they live. If a curtain were drawn 
across this studio I could not see from level 
gaze the persons at the other end of the 
room. But if there were a mirror in the 
ceiling I could look up into the mirror and 
thereby be able to look down into the places 
of those who sit behind the curtain. The 
world today is divided by curtains. But 
every time we look up to God the Father of 
all men, it is as if we were gazing into a 
mirror in the ceiling and that should help 
us to see better into the places of those who 
live in London or Rome or Moscow or Nan- 
king. Today in our churches, aye in this 
service right now, we should be sensitizing 
our imaginations the better to see and feel 
how life looks to those in other lands. 
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The Christian peacemaker wants to help 
the needy of Europe and China not through 
fear but through Christlike charity. He de- 
sires to see the war-devastated lands re. 
stored to decency because we are brothers 
of the French and the Italians and not be- 
cause we are enemies of the Russians or any 
other people. And he believes that if we 
keep pure our motives of relief abroad anq 
keep sound our democracy at home, the 
frightened peoples of western Europe and 
the Orient will eventually look to Christian 
America and not to Communist Russia for 
light and hope. And remember, there is no 
victory unless the victors win the minds and 
hearts of men. 

And if we keep our conscience and head 
and heart with God, we need not lose heart 
in this work of peacemaking. During the 
last war Leon Blum, former French Premier, 
was imprisoned by the Nazis. In his prison 
he wrote a book, All for Mankind, in which 
he said: “Nothing established by violence 
and maintained by force, nothing that de- 
grades humanity and is based on contempt 
for personality, can endure.” If Leon Blum, 
a great Jew, can hold to such a magnificent 
faith, certainly the Christian can do no less. 
And if communistic totalitarianism like 
nazism contains these evils, as we believe, 
then it cannot endure. 

And if our Bible is not a book of false 
promises and Christ was not a deluded 
dreamer, then we can have faith that truth 
and justice will eventually triumph, that 
might does not make right nor long secure 
it, that war is not inevitable, that race for 
armaments does not insure peace, that world 
government can be established in God's 
family of nations, and that evil can be over- 
come with good. I, for one, refuse to be- 
lieve that Christ went to the cross for a 
false hope. I still believe in Jesus Christ 
as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. And 
if he is the Prince of Peace, then “Blessed 
are the peacemakers for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

Prayer: O God of peace and grace, who 
hath made all Thy children of one blood, 
beget in us the spirit of brotherhood and 
teach us the ways of trust. Keep our own 
motives pure that we shall not imput mean- 
ness to our fellowmen. Help us so to love 
our own Nation that we shall make her 
beloved by others. Move the hearts of rulers 
to spare their people the misery of war and 
turn the instruments of hate into the tools 
of helpfulness that hunger and fear may 
give way to hope and happiness. Guide and 
strengthen the United Nations that the 
homeless may find homes and the restless 
may find peace. And O God, take each one 
of us into Thy keeping; we ask through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, 





Problems of Independent Bankers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, inde- 
pendent bankers of the country have 
formed an association to oppose monop- 
oly in the field of finance and generally 
to protect the interests of independent 
bankers. On February 24, 1948, the ex- 
ecutive council of the association held 
a meeting in Washington for the purpose 
of considering its problems and confer- 
ring with representatives of the Con- 
gress and the Government of the United 








States on legislation affecting the na- 
tional financial system. At a dinner held 
at the Willard Hotel, at the close of the 
meeting, Mr. L. B. McBride, president of 
the association, delivered an address 
which will be of interest to all of us who 
wish to preserve a sound American bank- 


ing system. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
able address delivered by Mr. McBride 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Having introduced ourselves and our 
cuests, it now seems appropriate briefly to 
endeavor to introduce our association. 

Ours is an organization conceived in jus- 
tice, necessity, and common interest; born 
of those basic principles of Americanism, 
without the continuance of which the Amer- 
ica we have known cannot long endure; nur- 
tured by those who still believe in that free- 
dom of opportunity, which has been the bul- 
wark of our civilization and which cannot 
long survive the competition of monopoly, 
private or public. 

From a small beginning in a single State, 
we have grown to include banks in 11 of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Districts. Ours is 
an organization of small, generally corpo- 
rate, enterprisers. Historically this has been 
a Nation of enterprisers. Monopoly does not 
pioneer, rather it invades only proven fields, 

Of course, most of our landed frontiers 
have been taken into possession. But our 
frontiers in science, invention, and discov- 
ery—frontiers of the mind and of the soul— 
have hardly been touched. If the present 
trend toward monopoly be continued, one 
well may be concerned lest these frontiers 
never shall be developed. 

Some 36 years ago—in 1912—the Toronto 
Star had this to say, editorially: 

“To this accursed system of centralized 
capital and destruction of local industry, 
Canada stands indebted for a contracted 
population of 7,000,000 instead of 25,000,000 
rightfully due it under a decentralized sys- 
tem of banks designed to sustain, to breathe 
the breath of life through the remotest, as 
well as the most insulated of its parts.” But 
Canada did not do anything about it. 

Of all monopolies, that of finance is the 
worst, because finance lies at the very root 
of all enterprise. Under the spell of monop- 
oly, we rapidly are becoming a nation of em- 
ployees. Enterprises, not employees, devel- 
oped and built this Nation. 

It is this monopolistic closing of the fron- 
tiers of opportunity—this reduction of our 
people to the status of employees—that de- 
stroys our sense of security and results in our 
growing demand for state socialism. Private 
monopoly affords a sure foundation for the 
demand for State socialism and State monop- 
oly provides no real answer for any problem. 

Already state socialism has asserted itself 
in all too many parts of the world, nor is 
our own fair land exempt from its presence 
or from loud clamor for its extension. Al- 
ready state socialism has invaded our field 
of finance—and that by act of Congress. 

Many Government-owned agencies and 
corporations have entered the banking field. 
Numerous other corporations and agencies 
have competed in that field with more or less 
Government support, including tax exemp- 
tion, 

Private monopoly in finance expresses it- 
self in many forms, particularly including 
branch banking and the control of many 
banks through the instrumentality of hold- 
ing companies. If our little bank could 
Spread itself over most of Colorado, I assure 
you we would make Fort Collins a much bet- 
‘er town—and that at the expense of our 
neighbors, 
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That size and strength are synonymous 
terms is an argument long since exploded by 
many a practical demonstration in times of 
stress. 

Now pending in Congress is a bill ordinar- 
ily known as the banking holding company 
bill. In the Senate it is known as S. 829. 
It has had the unanimous epproval of the 
Senate Banking and Currenc; Committee, 
after lengthy public hearings. Either the 
bill itself or the doctrine it proposes, have 
been approved by 10 State bankers associa- 
tions. It was indorsed by the supervisors of 
State banks at their meeting held in this city 
last fall. 

From my point of view, that bill is not 
nearly as strong as it should be. But it does 
propose to place bank holding companies un- 
der some Government supervision. It would 
limit holding companies to the holding of 
bank stocks, if they are to hold bank stocks 
at all. It should be stronger—but it is a 
step in the right direction. We sincerely 
hope it may be enacted into law. 

Some time ago this bill was submitted to 
the membership of the National Federation 
of Small Businesses, Inc. I understand it was 
approved by some 96 percent of those so 
voting. 

Recently I received a letter from a student 
of the University of Indiana, who asked, 
among other things, for information rela- 
tive to this association. Of course I was glad 
to reply and, in my closing paragraph, said 
this: 

“The battle which the Independent Bank- 
ers Association is trying to fight—and in 
which it is making all too little progress— 
is a battle for the preservation of that which 
really is America. It is an effort to retain 
the fundamental freedoms of this Nation. 
It is an undertaking in which every forward- 
looking young person has a very vital stake. 
In short, it is your fight.” 

Gentlemen of the Senate: On behalf of 
the rank and file of Americans—the vast ma- 
jority of our people—permit me to say to you 
that we are being ground between the two 
millstones of monopoly: Private on the one 
hand; public on the other. There is little we 
can do about it. There is much you can do 
about it. 

Ours has been and is the greatest Nation on 
earth. Whether this is to be true a genera- 
tion or two hence, well may depend on pres- 
ent conduct and decisions. Those decisions 
must find expression through the Congress 
of the United States. 

We have the same confidence in you today 
that we had when we joined with millions of 
our fellow Americans in placing you under 
that heavy responsibility that now is yours. 
The future of this Nation is in your hands. 
These are days of vital decisions. 





International Trade Organization and the 
Reciprocal Trade Program Are Supple- 
mentary to the Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude the following speech by Mr. C. Tyler 
Wood, deputy to the assistant secretary 
for economic affairs, before the New Jer- 
sey forum on the United Nations, Fri- 
day, March 12, 1948, which emphasizes 
the importance of the proposed Interna- 
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tional Trade Organization and the ex- 
tensions of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program in the expansion of world 
trade based upon a revival of production 
in Europe attainable through the Fu- 
ropean recovery program: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION AND THE 
RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


In the Department of State we are con- 
stantly aware of the fact that foreign policy 
logically falls into two categories—long-term 
and short-term. The long-term policies are 
those which are as stable and as permanent 
as the traditions of the American people 
They are the guideposts of our democracy. 
In order tc meet the ever-changing world 
situation, however, we are constantly formu- 
lating short-term policies which involve a 
myriad of day-to-day negotiations with other 
nations and peoples. These short-term poli- 
cies, in order to be effective, must always lie 
within the structure of our long-term poli- 
cies and must always reflect the desires and 
aspirations of the American people. They 
must be administered within the framework 
of established traditions and the constitu- 
tional processes of this democracy. 

The European recovery program essentially 
involves short-term policy. It is a plan to 
assist the 16 nations who are working to- 
gether to achieve a self-sustaining economy 
in Europe by a definite date—1952. To the 
extent, however, that the individual and co- 
operative efforts of these nations result in 
monetary and fiscal reforms, and in the ex- 
tension of trading areas through customs 
unions, the results of the European recovery 
program will be long-run results. Further- 
more, the success of the European recovery 
program will have substantial meaning far 
beyond 1952 in terms of the prosperity which 
nations of the world will be able to enjoy 
and the atmosphere of security in which to 
enjoy it. Nevertheless, the European recov- 
ery program is an immediate and relatively 
short-term operation. 

Of a more clearly long-term nature is our 
active participation in the founding of the 
United Nations and our continuing support 
of it. Here is a clear example of a deter- 
mination now and for the longer future to 
pursue with other nations a policy of seek- 
ing to create a peaceful world founded on 
principles of justice, tolerance, and respect 
for the rights of others. One of the reasons 
for this policy is the close parallel between 
the principles on which our country was 
founded and the motives which called this 
new Organization into being. We believe 
that the United Nations provides man with 
his best hope for a just and peaceful world; 
we have given it our vigorous support, and 
we shall continue to do so. 

Recognizing that mutual economic prob- 
lems as well as political differences require 
cooperative solution if peace is to be pre- 
served, the United States supported inclu- 
sion in the United Nations of an Economic 
and Social Council. This agency coordinates 
the work of a number of existing specialized 
international economic agencies and has 
sponsored the creation of new ones as needed. 
One of the agencies which it is sponsoring is 
the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion. While the machinery of ITO is neces- 
sarily intricate the underlying objective can 
be simply stated. It seeks to establish eco- 
nomic rules of fair play that are designed to 
create an expanded and mutually profitable 
world trade. It is based on the belief that 
people can accomplish more by working to- 
gether than they can by working at cross 


purposes. To understand fully the vital role 
the International Trade Organization will 
assume, it is necessary to review some of the 


factors which called it into being. 

Between the two World Wars, most nations 
applied increasingly rigid controls on foreign 
trade in what they conceived to be their own 
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on others. When other nations felt such 
controls injured or discriminated against 
them, they retaliated in kind. Some de- 
liberately used trade controls and currency 
manipulations to wage economic warfare for 
aggressive purposes. Whatever the motive, 
the result was a whirlpool pattern of restric- 
tive action and counteraction that con- 
stricted trade within progressively narrow- 
ing limits. This was the dangerous trend 
that the United States sought to reverse by 
means of reciprocal trade agreements—a pur- 
pose it achieved with some degree of success 
until the outbreak of war brought almost all 
normal trade to an abrupt halt. 

Increased trade barriers in various im- 
portant parts of the world resulted from the 
war and its after affects. The war left many 
countries from their production severely cur- 
tailed. Their import needs were greater, but 
their ability to export was less. The United 
States was almost the only source from 
which many supplies could be obtained. 
Many countries thus had to buy from the 
United States, at a time when their dollar re- 
sources were dwindling, anc found themselves 
forced to exclude all imports but those most 
urgently needed. 

It also became necessary for the countries 
under greatest pressure to stop paying out 
dollars freely in exchange for their own cur- 
rency. This meant virtually an end to one 
country’s buying more from another than it 
sold to that country, and an end to financing 
the difference out of surplus accumulations 
of some third currency. Each country was 
faced with a need to strike a separate balance 
in its trade with nearly every other country. 
All the adjustments in this balancing process 
are downward—progressively and inexorably 
down to the levels of exports of those coun- 
tries which have the smallest volume of goods 
to export. This process has a tremendous 
effect in reducing total trade volume. At 
the same time it eliminates normal competi- 
tive market forces in the choice of sources 
of supply, opens the way to all kinds of non- 
economic pressures diverting the natural flow 
of goods, and sharply undercuts the resulting 
living standards of all concerned. 

Probably no nation imposing these restric- 
tive measures has the illusion that they are 
sound and offer a way out of its economic 
difficulties. There has been too much past 
experience with restrictionism for such meas- 
ures to have any standing as more than tem- 
porary expedients. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that once forced into the grip of the 
restrictions required by the effort to balance 
separately their trade accounts with each 
other nation—a procedure called bilateral- 
ism—few nations have the economic strength 
single-handed to reverse the process and to 
win their way back to multilateral trade. 
Consequently, grave danger existed that the 
vicious system of bilateralism might become 
permanently fastened upon the world to the 
great detriment, not only of those countries 
caught in the toils of the system, but of our 
own interests in the United States as well. 

The United States alone possessed the eco- 
nomic strength to lead the way back. We 
therefore made the initial suggestion that an 
international and coordinated attack on ex- 
isting trade barriers be made by as many 
countries as possible. We urged that this 
international effort be under the sponsor- 


ship of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. The Council has ef- 
fectively guided the work of the past 2 years 


which has been designed to reduce present 
barriers to trade and to limit the restrictions 
on the trade of the future. 

Real and heartening progress has been 
made. In the first place, we are now very 
close to securing international agreement to 
a set of principles of fair conduct of trade, 
including rules limiting as narrowly as pos- 
sible the use of nontariff barriers to trade, 
such as quantitative quota restrictions, dis- 


criminatory internal taxes, burdensome cus- 
toms regulations and the like. These prin- 
ciples of fair conduct are embodied in a draft 
charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation, which also includes a plan for an or- 
ganization to interpret and watch over en- 
forcement of the rules. Secondly, we have 
secured agreement with 22 other nations on 
wide-spread specific reductions in tariffs and 
other reductions of trade barriers. The tariff 
reductions and other concessions are con- 
tained in the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade. 

As to the first of these—the International 
Trade Organization—the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment at Habana 
is bringing to a successful close the long and 
arduous task of drafting the Charter, which 
has initially proposed by the American Goy- 
ernment in November 1945. Before becoming 
effective, the Habana Charter will have to be 
submitted to the governments concerned for 
their acceptance. 

Analysis of the draft Charter, which is 
necessarily complex and technical in view of 
the wide range and nature of the subject 
matter with which it deals, would take more 
time than is available here tonight. I can, 
however, emphasize the fact that what the 
Charter contains is important to every pro- 
ducer and consumer in this country. The 
basic purpose of the proposed ITO, is to 
assure the orderly and mutually profitable 
development of world trade. It is designed 
to provide a recognized authority, with agreed 
rules and procedures, to guide the conduct of 
nations in their economic dealings. It is 
intended to curb selfish and willful economic 
actions which would disturb trade relation- 
ships and prove harmful to the common 
cause of peace and prosperity. It foresees 
reduction of artificial barriers to trade and 
elimination of arbitrary restraints that 
impede the natural flow and expansion of 
world trade. In short, the ITO is another 
and important element in the cooperative 
effort to integrate the resources, energies, and 
wills of all peoples to build a better, peaceful 
world. 

Without waiting for the establishment of 
the ITO, a direct attack was made last sum- 
mer at Geneva on a wide range of specific 
tariff barriers. A general agreement on tariffs 
and trade was negotiated by the United States 
and 22 other nations. The countries con- 
cerned account for more than three-fourths 
of all international trade. By the terms 
of this agreement, concessions were made by 
the 23 countries on products accounting for 
two-thirds of their trade. These concessions 
comprised reductions in duties on some prod- 
ucts, guaranties not to increase prevailing 
low rates on others, and the binding of exist- 
ing free treatment of still others. 

We are particularly glad also that the gen- 
eral agreement eliminates or reduces many 
trade preferences. In the past the system of 
preferences has too often meant that because 
our produce was required to pay higher duty 
than like produce of preferred areas, our 
goods were shut out entirely from formerly 
large markets. This situation will now be 
greatly improved. 

The United States obtained tariff reduc- 
tions from other countries on products that 
in 1989 accounted for $500,000,000 of our 
exports. In exchange we granted tariff re- 
ductions on products that constituted about 
$500,000,000 of our imports in 1939. We also 
bound, i. e., agreed not to increase, existing 
rates of duty or free entry on approximately 
$1,250,000,000 of our 1939 imports and ob- 
tained similar concessions from other coun- 
tries to a substantially equivalent extent. 
All in all this agreement, with its appro- 
priate general provisions, is a landmark in 
commercial history. 

The agreement has already been made ef- 
fective by countries conducting about 85 
percent of the total trade of the negotiating 
group, and the others will no doubt join 
in applying the agreement as soon as their 
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interest and with little regard to the effect 


constitutional procedures permit. Mean- 
time, other countries may secure permanent 
enjoyment of the rates negotiated under 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade 
by themselves negotiating equivalent tariff 
concessions with the countries which con- 
cluded the agreement. 

The United States is giving effect to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which has been an established element of 
American policy since 1934, when it was 
fathered and first administered by Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull. The act, as you know, authorizes 
the President within specified procedures to 
exchange selective concessions in United 
States tariffs for equivalent concessions from 
other countries. 

Special emphasis is placed on the influ- 
ence which our activity under this program 
has had upon the trade policies of other 
countries. First, in exchange for every con- 
cession we have made, other countries have 
made concessions in return, so that in all 
cases at least one other country’s tariff has 
been liberalized. Moreover, when the au- 
thority is used for participation in simulta- 
neous negotiations among a number of coun- 
tries all of the participating countries nego- 
tiate additional tariff concessions among 
themselves, further promoting the lowering 
of tariffs and trade barriers throughout the 
world. That is exactly what was done at 
Geneva in the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade. 

The opening up of world markets achieved 
by this agreement benefits the American 
economy in two ways. It helps to guarantee 
the future of American export trade. It 
helps also to bring about the greater im- 
ports which the United States should look 
forward to consuming in the future. Full 
production and higher consumption levels 
by our growing population call for a greater 
supply of all goods, including imports. Ulti- 
maiely the continuation of efficient levels of 
production in American industries produc- 
ing for export also depends upon expansion 
of imports. In addition, such expansion will 
mean more outlets for reviving European 
production and a speedier end to our re- 
covery assistance. In short, it is in our own 
interest that imports, which since the war 
have lagged exceptionally far behind exports 
be brought into better balance with exports. 

The measures of which I have been speak- 
ing—the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and the International Trade Organization- 
will not bring about improvement in the 
world’s business affairs overnight. We do not 
expect, and do not want, for example, to in- 
crease exports beyond their present level, but 
rather, to insure against a sharp curtailment 
of markets a few years hence. Also, these 
measures must be used in conjunction with 
other international agencies, such as the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank, the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, in the laborious task 
of undoing the mischief caused by unre- 
strained economic nationalism and intensi- 
fied by the destructive forces of war. The 
fact is that the mechanism of world trade 
has been well-nigh wrecked, and it will re- 
quire the utmost patience, good will, and in- 
dustry to put it in good repair and get it int« 
efficient operation again. 

Freer world trade will lead to a great ex- 
pansion in the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods throughout the world, 
which is in the interest of all countries, in- 
cluding our own. The world’s needs are 
neither constant nor fixed. Trade grows on 
trade. Sound development of the world’s re- 
sources, wherever located, increases world 
trade. The United States is now the world’s 
greatest industrial nation. Nevertheless, we 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from the sound industrialization of other 
peaceful nations. The highly developed na- 
tions have always been our best customers. 
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Finally, and most important, is the fact 
that an expanded world trade will bring not 
only a greater degree of prosperity, but with 
it a strengthening of the foundations of free 
institutions. Experience has taught us that 
the United States cannot be an island of se- 
curity in an insecure world—that we cannot 
remain the only free and prosperous country 
in a world of destitution and despondency. 
History proves that trade is one of the oldest 
ind best means of combating isolationism 
1nd misunderstandings and of creating a 
common bond among peoples. Equally, de- 
nial of opportunity for trade expansion is 

iImost bound to produce deep-seated an- 
tagonisms. 

Today the United States is dedicated to the 
task of expanding world productivity and 
trade. We do so because we know of no better 
way of achieving world stability, world pros- 
perity, and enduring peace. We know that 
we cannot achieve peace or prosperity for 
yurselves alone. That is why we are actively 
cooperating with other nations in the com- 
mon pursuit of these objectives. The Euro- 
pean recovery program is intended to provide 
the means for a revival of production in 
Europe. It is thus an important and im- 
mediate step toward our goal. The coopera- 
ive effort to lay the foundations for an ex- 
panded world trade through the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization is a longer-range 
approach to the same goal. 

Our venture is bold and it is not without 
risk, but I believe that if we follow the pro- 
erams outlined here today, both we and those 
other nations who have given convincing evi- 
dence of their devotion to the cause of free- 
dom and their will to succeed with us in this 

reat endeavor Will be well on the road toward 
a better world. 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, my district 
is overwhelmingly an agricultural dis- 
trict In the Minnesota Ninth lies part 
of the great Red River Valley, known 
over the world as the breadbasket of 
the world. Our farmers produce pota- 
toes used for seed in all lands; much 
grain and poultry, thousands of tons of 
sugar beets and a majority of them sells 
milk products to creameries and cheese 
factories. 

Our Minnesota farmers do not fear 
air competition against their butter, 
since it ranks among the finest in the 
world. We sympathize with efforts of 
the South to bring up their economy and 
we know that if the general economies 
level of the Nation is raised that it helps 
all the people in every State.’ 

I repeat we do not fear honest and fair 
competition with our butter. But the 
trouble is that, when oleomargarine is 
colored artfully, that it often is served 
. persons who think they are getting 
outter. 

The National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation has prepared a very 
fine summary of nine reasons why the 
Federal oleomargarine laws should be 

etained. Iam going to insert that sum- 


mM 


mary in the Recorp today in the hope 


that every Member of this House will 
read it before the final vote to repeal the 
oleomargarine taxes. It is something 
that can be read in a few minutes, and I 
am sure if you do analyze it fairly that 
there will be sufficient votes to retain the 
oleomargarine taxes as they are and 
protect that fine food product known as 
butter. 
Here is the summary: 


NINE REASONS WHY THE FEDERAL OLEO LAWS 
SHOULD BE RETAINED 


Present Federal oleomargarine laws pro- 
vide for a one-fourth-cent-per-pound tax on 
the uncolored product and a 10-cent-per- 
pound tax on the colored. They also pro- 
vide for occupational taxes of $600 a year 
on manufacturers, $480 on wholesalers, and 
$48 on retailers of colored and uncolored 
oleomargarine. On wholesalers of only un- 
colored oleomargarine the taxes are $200 a 
year. The retailer of uncolored oleo pays a 
tax of only $6 a year. 

These laws should be retained because: 

1. They harm no one. They are not bur- 
densome to manufacturers, handlers, or con- 
sumers. The trivial benefits that might be 
derived from their repeal would be far out- 
weighed by the damage to our agricultural 
economy and to the consumers’ interests. 

Proof that the laws are not restrictive to 
the oleomargarine industry is the fact that 
since 1941 oleo sales have more than doubled; 
retail outlets have increased 64 percent. 
These are the figures of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The same authority shows 
some 260,000 retail oleo outlets—about every 
other food store in the Nation. 

As for the consumers’ interests, no one 
pays the 10-cent tax unless oleo is purchased 
yellow. The one-fourth-cent-per-pound tax 
is paid by the manufacturer and is a negli- 
gible amount per capita. The old conten- 
tion that the home coloring of oleo is tedious 
and wasteful no longer holds water. Modern 
packaging enables a housewife who wants 
yellow oleomargarine to color it easily, 
quickly, and without waste. 

2. Repeal of the laws wou!d open the doors 
to fraud upon the consuming public. 

Many believe that fraud is not possible in 
substituting colored oleo for butter because 
of the existence of the pure food and drug 
laws. Actually, these laws have no jurisdic- 
tion as long as the frauds are practiced with- 
in State borders. Only through the opera- 
tion of present Federal tax laws can the 
Government reach within State borders to 
suppress and prosecute fraudulent practices. 

To permit colored oleo without the pres- 
ent regulatory laws would invite widespread 
substitution of an inexpensive yellow imi- 
tation for a genuine product. Among the 
thousands of handlers of oleo—in ware- 
houses, trucks, stores, restaurants, and else- 
where—there would be those who could not 
resist this lure of easy money. 

3. Repeal of the laws would seriously dam- 
age an important segment of American agri- 
culture and threaten the Nation’s dictary 
standards. 

Uncontrolled and ruthless competition of 
a low-cost product in almost identical imi- 
tation of butter would hurt butter prices 
and drive many farmers out of dairying. 
Unfortunately those who say “Let the con- 
sumers drink milk” do not have the answer 
to this dilemma. 

To have enough milk to meet fluid de- 
mands in the slack season requires more 
than enough milk in the flush season. Some 
of this excess must go into butter. Without 
a butter outlet farmers would cut their 
herds toward the point where there would be 
insufficient fluid milk in the slack season. 
Cattle numbers would continue to decline. 
In the final analysis the question is whether 
America is to continue its meat and milk 
products diet, or revert largely to a grain 
and field crop subsistence, 
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4. Repeal of the oleo laws would not bene- 
fit any segment of American agriculture. 

Soybean oil and cottonseed oil bring no 
more when sold for oleomargarine than when 
sold for other uses. If the oleo market dis- 
appeared, the other outlets would still be 
available. As it is, the oleo industry ac- 
counts for only 5 percent of the farm re- 
turns from soybeans and only 1% percent 
of the farm returns for the total cotton 
crop. Even in its total, cottonseed oil ac- 
counts for only 7.26 percent of the cotton 
crop value, Of this, 3.27 percent comes from 
the shortening industry and 2.54 percent 
from other uses. 

5. Repeal of the laws would be costly to 
consumers. 

Already (in the city of Washington, D. C., 
for éxample) colored oleo has sold on the 
same day at 14 to 20 cents per pound more 
than uncolored brands. The tax is only 10 
cents per pound. 

If present laws were repealed, the produc- 
tion of colored oleo could be expected to vir- 
tually displace uncolored oleo. There would 
be nothing to prevent the colored product 
from being sold at substantially higher prices 
than the uncolored—with little or none of 
the uncolored available. At the same time 
the price spread between colored oleomar- 
garine and butter might be great enough to 
accomplish the primary purpose of the oleo 


interests—to drive butter from the table- 
spread market. 

6. Other laws already give oleomargarine 
a disproportionate competitive advantage 
over butter. 

Oleomargarine already has been given com 


petitive privileges which are denied to butte 
It may be fortified with vitamins, flavored 
with butter flavor, and preserved with be 





zoate of soda. None of these—nor any other 
extraneous substances—may be added to 
butter 

7. Other imitations of good butter are 


taxed; why should oleo be exempted? 

Adulterated butter—which, 
imitation of good butter—carries the same 
per pound tax and the same manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers occupational taxes 
as does colored oleo. Renovated or proce 
butter carries the same per pound tax as un 
colored oleo. There is no reason why an ex- 
ception should be made for oleomargarine 

8. Oleomargarine is not entitled to the 
color yellow. 

The claim that oleo has as much right 
butter to the color yellow is false. Oleo in 
this country is produced from the oils ot! 
cottonseed and soybeans. The oleo indusiry 
claims it must bleach these oils white be- 
cause of Federal laws. The real reason is 
when cottonseed oils are turned into fat the 
become gray; and when soybean oils 
turned into fat they become green. So to 
have a uniform color the oleo manufacture! 
must bleach out the gray and green colo 
It is impossible to produce a natural yellow 
oleomargarine from domestic oils. 

Butter, on the other hand, is always yel- 
low—although at some seasons of the yea! 
it is less yellow than at others. When co 
is added to butter it is for the sake 
formity—not for the purpose of making 
look like some other product. In tests run 
at the University of Wisconsin on four com- 
mercial milk supplies, it was found that t 
natural color of butter is at its lowest ebb 
during March and April. Even at this low 
ebb, it never went below 2.0 Lovibond ti 
tometer units. Oleomargarine becomes su)- 
ject to the 10-cent color tax when it exce 
1.6 Lovibond units of yellow and red com- 
bined. 

9. Repeal of the oleo laws would 
precedent for other imitation foods 

The relative nutritional values of 
margarine and butter has no bearing on t! 
repeal of the oleo statutes. Even if oleo- 
margarine were identical in nuitritio 
values with butter, the repeal of the l: 
would set a dangerous precedent. Such 
tions would establish the philosophy that 


like oleo, is 


1 
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imitation food product achieves full legal 
legitimacy if it is nutritionally equivalent 
to the product it imitates. The flood gates 
would be down to a whole category of simu- 
lated dairy products such as filled cheese, 
filled ice cream, and filled milk. Our stand- 
ards of food products would be undeter- 
mined. Imitations and substitutions would 
take over our food industries. 
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Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to inciude the following ar- 
ticle by Neal Stanford that appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Thurs- 
day, April 22, 1948: 

KEYSTONE IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—AN 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WASHINGTON.—Circle June 12 on your cal- 
endars. 

Unless Congress renews the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act by that date, this key- 
stone in American foreign policy expires. 

To the administration, the Trade Agree- 
ments Act epitomizes American leadership in 
the world. i 

During the 14 years since it was passed, it 
has become a symbol to the rest of the world 
of America’s willingness to cooperate eco- 
nomically in the world. 

That ccoperation has been expressed not 
only in bilateral agreements under this act. 
It was apparent in the creation of the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund in 1945. It was 
recently evident in passage of ERP. 

Last fall it was made clear at Geneva 
when 23 nations, doing 75 percent of the 
world’s trade, made mutual tariff conces- 
sions on billions of dollars’ worth of trade. 
It was obvious at Habana, this March, in 
the creation of the International Trade Or- 
ganization that would extend America’s 
reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

It can be said that the administration is 
genuinely worried over the possibility of 
getting the act extended another 3 years. 
Its concern stems from the fact that the 
Republicans now control Congress, and it 
has been the Republicans who in the past 
have led the opposition to this approach to 
international cooperation. 

The act has been renewed four times. In 
three of the four instances, a majority of the 
Republicans in Congress have opposed the 
program. The only time the Republicans, as 
a body, approvec, the record shows, was 
during the war and when the act was ex- 


tended for 2 rather than 3 years. 
There seems reason, then, for the ad- 
ministration’s alarm and concern. 





Should Congress fail to renew the Trade 
Agreements Act, it would put itself in the 
anomalous position of pressing on others 
what it is unprepared to do itself. For in 
the ERP legislation, written by this Con- 
gress, there is a clause requiring the 16 
participating countries to “cooperate to re- 
duce barriers to trade among themselves 
and with other countries.” As one adminis- 
tration official put it, “Does Congress not in- 
tend to practice what it preaches?” 


Actually, the administration’s fears are not 
s0 much that Congress will let the trade 
agreements program go by default, as that 
the Hill will load such crippling amend- 
ments on it as to make it useless. 

There are three approaches the opposition 
in Congress is expected to take to draw the 
teeth from the present act. 

First is to require some measure of com- 
parative production costs in tariff negotia- 
tions that would doom agreement. For 
there is no recognized standard for measur- 
ing ccsts, the factors, and conditions varying 
so greatly from country to country. 

Second is to insist that each agreement get 
congressional approval, thus scaring off all 
interested. Now, with the Executive given 
the power to write agreements of its own, 
foreign powers do not face the prospect of 
having months of negotiation vetoed by a 
suspicious Congress. 

Third, Congress may suggest renewal of 
the act—but for a single year, rather than 
the normal three. 

Or it could be a combination of these three 
approaches that would characterize Repub- 
lican stratagem. 

According to Gallup polis, a substantial 
majority of the American people favor ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act. And, 
interestingly enough, practically as many of 
those who indicated they were Republicans 
approved the program as did their Demo- 
cratic brethren. 

The GOP leadership, then, that would re- 
peal this program appears somewhat less 
than representative of grass-roots sentiment. 
For that reason, as much as any, perhaps, 
the administration expects the opposition to 
try to hamstring the act with anrendments 
rather than permit it to expire. Its enemies 
would like the fruits of defeat without the 
blame for surrender. 

Fortunately, the administration is work- 
ing to break down some of this congressional 
opposition to the trade program. It is work- 
ing quietly and under cover to convince 
doubting Congressmen of the act’s merit. 
Primarily, it hopes to impress on all and 
sundry that failure to renew, or renewal 
with crippling amendments, would be looked 
On abroad as surrender of American leader- 
ship in this field. 





Bureau of the Budget 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
Iam making a radio address from Wash- 
ington to New Orleans through the facili- 
ties of WNOE. 

Although my address tonight will be 
directed primarily to the people of New 
Orleans I believe the subject to be of 
interest to everybody in the United 
States no matter where they reside. 

I think too that the Members of this 
House should sit up and take cognizance 
of a situation which is fast becoming 
more and more deplorable. 

Just how long are we going to sit idly 
by and let the autocratic bureaus of 
this country take over responsibilities 
and duties which belong to the Congress, 
the elected representatives of the people. 

I am not being facetious when I say 
that the time has come to either abolish 
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the Congress or abolish the Bureau of 
the Budget. Can we justify our exist- 
ence if we sit namby-pamby by and let 
this bureau take over the running of this 
country. 


I could go on ad infinitum but why do 
so, I believe the address which I am going 
to make tonight covers the subject and 
I submit it to you: 


From Washington, good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Do you know what the Bureau of the 
Budget is? 

Have you ever heard of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

It is doubtful that one percent of the 
people in New Orleans to whom I am now 
addressing myself, have ever heard of the 
Bureau of the Budget here in Washington, 

This, I am sure, is not typical of New Or- 
leans, nor is New Orleans the exception to 
the rule, as applied to this observation. The 
same thing can be said for the people of 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Dallas, or 
Kalamazoo. 

The average American citizen has never 
heard of the Bureau of the Budget. Certainly 
they know they have never voted to elect 
any individual to the Bureau of the Budget 
as their representative. If they have heard 
of the Bureau of the Budget at all, they be- 
lieve it to be one of the numerous bureaus 
which have grown Topsy-like in Washington 
during the last decade. Yet the Bureau of 
the Budget plays the greatest role in the 
lives of American citizens of any govern- 
mental agency or individual in the United 
States, not even excepting the Presidency. 

The shadow of the Bureau of the Budget 
casts its reflection on every American home, 
and plays an important and integral part 
in the life, well being, happiness, and future 
of each individual man, woman, and,child in 
this country. 

How many know and realize that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget today, a creation of the 
Congress, has become an _ uncontrollable 
Frankenstein, which menaces the accepted 
form of a Government supposedly controlled 
and directed by the elected representatives 
of the people. 

We have heard bureaus and bureaucrats at- 
tacked on many fronts, yet few people know 
or reaiize that these many bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats who have been the target and ob- 
ject of so many attacks, are but mild zephyrs 
as compared to the cyclonic destruction of 
representative government forced upon the 
people of this country by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Today the finger of accusation points un- 
waveringly at the Bureau of the Budget as 
the greatest menace and obstacle to this 
country’s lack of preparedness and the de- 
fense of the Nation. F 

The Bureau of the Budget has been the 
instrumentality of crippling the great Army 
and powerful armada of freedom which this 
country possessed at the close of World War 
II. If our ground troops have been disarmed, 
if our Air Force has been grounded, if our 
Navy has been rendered impotent, it is be- 
cause of the shortsighted, arbitrary policy 
and attitude of the Bureau of the Budget, 
under the direction of a small group of in- 
effectual, unenlightened group of individuals, 
headed by an inexperienced director who 
must assume the responsibility for such ac- 
tion, as the dubious genius head of the Bu- 
reau of the Bucget. 

During my many years of service as a mem- 
ber of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
and now as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the Bureau of the Budget 
has, like Banquo’s ghost, always risen to 
haunt the proceedings of any program des- 
tined to keep this country fully prepared 
and ready to defend those principles which 
we, as Americans, espouse. 








It is the Bureau of the Budget which time 
and again, repeatedly and repeatedly, has 
thwarted the aims of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Corps, and patriotic civilians 
who believed in preparedness, and who has 
defied the Congress through actions which 
have been inimicable to the best interests of 
this country, both at home and abroad. 

If the international situation is one of 
confusion and chaos, as a result of the lack 
of stability on the part of our armed forces, 
it is because the Bureau of the Budget has 
been the sinister figure in rendering im- 
potent the power of force which a potential 
enemy alone recognizes. 

What is this Bureau of the Budget, you 
might well ask, that it wields such power? 

Who gave this Bureau of the Budget such 
power over the lives of the American people, 
is a pertinent question, 

The Bureau of the Budget, like so many 
other bureaus which have taken unto them- 
selves powers not intended by Congress, was 
originally created in the act of 1921 by the 
Congress, to serve the purposes indicated by 
its name; namely, an organization to exam- 
ine the expenditures and appropriations nec- 
essary in the conduct of the Government, 
and so advise the President. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1939, its 
duties were transferred from the Treasury 
Department to that of the executive, and 
its purpose was to assist the President in the 
preparation of the budget and the formula- 
tion of the fiscal program of the Govern- 
ment; to conduct research in the develop- 
rents of approved plans of administrative 
management, and to advise the executive de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
with respect to improved administration, or- 
ganization, and practice. 

In other words, the Bureau of the Budget 
was created by Congress to assist the Presi- 
dent in a purely advisory capacity, and to 
give whatever advice and assistance the 
President scught in the conduct of his mul- 
tiple duties as Chief Executive. 

I have examined the law which created the 
Bureau of the Budget. Nowhere in that law 
do I find power delegated to the Bureau of 
the Budget to nullify legislation to limit the 
strength of our Army, Navy, and Air Forces, 
to prevent the spending of money for rivers 
and harbors and other public improve- 
ments which Congress has authorized under 
the Constitution. Yet in actual practice the 
Bureau of the Budget has done all these 
things and more, until today, we find our- 
selves faced with a national emergency which 
would not otherwise exist had it not been 
for the dictatorial powers practiced and ex- 
ercised by the Bureau of the Budget, and is 
yet not effectively challenged. 

So far-reaching has become the power ex- 
ercised by the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
usurpation of the right of the free people 
to control its Government through duly 
elected representatives, that the question 
of abolishing either the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Congress is not as farfetched as it 
Would seem at first blush. 

The time has come when the Congress must 
decide whether the Bureau of the Budget is 
to run this country, or whether the Congress 
is to run the country as prescribed by the 
Constitution, 

Unsuspected and unrealized, the Bureau of 
the Budget has today become a civil Gestapo 
of obstruction and duress within the frame- 
work of our Government, exercising hitherto 
unheard of powers against the best interests 
of this Nation. 

Let me demonstrate how far-reaching the 
Bureau of the Budget exerts its power. As 
an example, let us follow the course of pro- 
posed legislation. A Member of the Congress 
drops a bill in the legislative hopper. The 
bill is referred to the cognizant committee. 
The chairman of the committee then refers 
the bill to the department affected by the 
proposed legislation. ‘The department in 
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turn expresses its opinion, but before giving 
the Congress the benefit of that opinion, 
clears its expression with the Bureau of the 
Budget, and every opinion returned to a 
committee carries with it this last sentence: 
“The Bureau of the Budget has no objection 
to the proposed legislation.” In event the 
last sentence is a negative statement instead 
of an affirmative one, no action on the legis- 
lation is taken, except on rare occasions, 
which are too rare. In other words, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget determines for the most 
part what is good legislation and what is bad 
legislation. 

This is not the worst situation, however. 
Here are specific examples of how the Bureau 
of the Budget has crippled the national de- 
fense of this country. 

Shortly after VE-day, and before VJ-day, 
the Navy Department came to Congress with 
a proposal of maintaining an adequate peace- 
time Navy. It was a long-range program to 
protect the greatest Navy which the world 
had ever known. I well remember the joint 
sessions of the House and Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committees, at which time these com- 
mittees were taken into the confidence of 
the then Secretury of the Navy, James For- 
restal, and the then Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Ernest King, and other high-ranking 
officials. 

The blueprint of peacetime operation of 
the Navy and its minimum requirements 
were placed before the committees. Several 
weeks of public hearings followed executive 
sessions, and it was determined by the Con- 
gress that an authorized strength of 550,000 
personnel in the Navy was essential for the 
efficient operation of the proposed active and 
reserve fleets. Within a short period of a few 
hours of perfunctory hearings, the Bureau of 
the Budget cut the figure down almost 200,- 
000. Under the procedure which is followed, 
the Navy Department was stopped cold in 
advancing its cause any further before the 
Congress, except within the limitations set 
up by the Bureau of the Budget. 

On another cecasion the Naval Affairs 
Committee was startled to learn that the 
Bureau of the Budget had issued stop orders 
of construction on certain battleships and 
cruisers under construction by authorization 
of the Congress. When Congress appropri- 
ated certain sums of money to be spent on 
Rivers and Harbors, and flood control, it 
was the Bureau of the Budget, through the 
medium of the President, which flaunted the 
Constitution, and decreased the apprcpria- 
tions in violation of the law. 

Our military strength has sunk lower and 
lower since VJ-day. We are today but a 
shell, a hollow shell, of military strength. 
The proposed Army Reserve organization 
program has never been put into operation. 
The National Guard is far behind in its post- 
war reorganization. If these two plans alone 
had been carried out there would be no need 
at this time to consider peacetime selective 
service. Why weren't these essential pro- 
grams carried out, you may well ask. They 
were not carried out because of the opposi- 
tion end obstruction of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Testimony to this effect was given 
to the Armed Services Committee during the 
past week. When the National Guard asked 
for $110,000,000 to carry out its program, the 
Bureau of the Budget lopped off $60,000,000 
with a snap of the finger. 

At this very moment the Bureau of the 
Budget is very definitely and unnecessarily 
delaying legislation of vital interest to the 
National Guard. The obstructionist tactics 
of the Bureau of the Budget has bottled up 
action on three bills of vital interest and im- 
portance to the National Guard, and other 
Reserve components of the country. 

It would be most interesting to the Ameri- 
can public to know just how long the Bureau 
of the Budget has bottled the following pro- 
posed legislation: (1) The bill on a common 
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commission for all nonregular officers; (2) 
The retirement bill for nonregular personne]; 
and (3) The armory construction bill. 

I could go on ad infinitum, listing incident 
after incident, example after example, about 
how the Bureau of the Budget has jeopard- 
ized, not only the military safety of this 
country, but has worked an economic hard- 
ship on the people of the Nation through 
its unintelligent approach to national and 
international problems. 

How long is the Congress going to stand 
idly by and permit such conditions to con- 
tinue to exist? For my part I refuse to stand 
mute. I shall prepare legislation for intro- 
duction in the next Congress which will 
either abolish the Bureau of the Budget in 
its entirety, or specifically designate and spell 
out its limitations. 

If we are to allow the Bureau of the 
Budget to continue to hamstring this 
Nation’s preparedness, and void its defense, 
we can hope for nothing but disaster in the 
future. 

The time has come to call a halt to the 
Bureau of the Budget’s vicious practices, 
usurpation of power, and _ short-sighted 
vision. It is time that the power of the 
Government be exercised by the elected 
representatives of the people, and not the 
unelected power-drunk little people in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The time for decision is at hand. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
submitting herewith a speech recently 
delivered by Mr. Lane Webber, vice presi- 
dent of California Taxpayers Association, 
of Los Angeles, on a subject vital to our 
national interest, socialization by taxa- 
tion. Mr. Webber is one of the best- 
informed men I know on the subject of 
taxation. His remarks are well worth 
the attention of all Members of the House 
who I trust will find time to read them. 

SOCIALIZATION BY TAXATION 


Taxation has become so bad, so involved, so 
intimate, and so general as seemingly to dely 
correction or serious attempts thereat. An 
oppressed and tormented people stagger un- 
der an unbearable burden of taxation, whose 
intricacies and complications not only bal- 
loon the burden and its impact but so bewil- 
der the taxpayers as to render them almost 
helpless in understanding and action. They 
accept an intolerable situation, growing con- 
stantly worse, with a hopelessness that 
smacks of frustration. Must it get worse yet 
before it can get better, before the people de- 
mand corrective action, and how much worse * 
can it get before becoming so chronic and de- 
structive as to discourage if not deny timely 
and reasonable remedy? 

Maybe only by incessantly dinning the 
enormity and influences and implicaticns of 
wasteful Government spending and taxation 
can the people be aroused to action. 

HOW BAD IS TAXATION? 

How bad is taxation, and how does it af- 
fect our lives, our economy, our country, our- 
selves, and the world? Its filching fingers 
reach out at the unborn baby, grabbing at 
the food, medical care, and hospitalization of 
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its mother and the layette prepared for its 
erriv TI » grasping, itching fingers will 


clutch at the child throughout its 











xhouls, desecrate its final rest- 

ing place. Its every need, comfort, and lux- 
ul i less plentiful and more costly, at 
} hor work, business, and re- 
tirement, all because of taxes. No thing it 
will ever Own or use can escape many of the 
myriad forms of taxation—ad valorem, in- 
com sales, gift, excise, and inheritance— 


nd the pyramided consequences of their ap- 
1 to the goods and services of others 

10 produce, process, transport, and dis- 
ribute the commodities and services neces- 
’ to living, and to death. 


The ¢ S taxation, prenatal and post- 
mortem, must be borne by all, in every walk 
of life. Shall it be to the crucifixion of indi- 
vi li 

Even worse yet is the effect upon that 
baby’s maturing and ultimate philosophy of 
government, of society, of humanity, and of 
freedom. If there shall be confused accept- 


ance of the growing encroachment of gov- 


er! it u 1 the rights and lives of the 
people, the ex n of much of their income, 
the continued pursuit of those paternalistic 
nostrun such as: that government should 


support the people—not they it; that private 
enterprise or capitalism or industrialism has 
failed or is wrong; that the people are in- 
capable of self-government and only some 


1 1 of benevolent paternalism can correct 
fancied ills and produce that Shangri-La of 
Socialist millenium; then, individual self- 
reliance Will disappear and with it individual 
liberty 

How bad is taxation? Its direct impact as 


approximating one-third of the national in- 
come is bad enough, but that is not all. As 
goods move through the modern system of 
production—from development as raw mate- 
rial, through processing, manufacture, trans- 
portat distribution, and final sale—all 
ths JUS taxes, On persons and things, 
“barnacle” onto the commodity and are paid 
by the ultimate purchaser or consumer. His 
money is the only source for payment of 
these taxes which form a part—a large part— 








of the pri So, in addition to their own 
taxes, consumers pay all the taxes encoun- 
tered by the finished article on its way to 
market. Then taxation increases the cost of 
good i services—the cost of living. This 
encourages demands for wage increases, 


be met only by raising the price of 
—immediately reflected in the 
iving. This suggests the need 
for another wage increase—completing one 
cycle the spiral of inflation. Surely no 
one will deny that taxation increases the cost 
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goods p 


higher cost of 
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All admit Government spending is infla- 
tionary but some there are who contend tax- 
ieflationary, because it takes money 
ry power) away from the people. 
Do yo el 2 that? I do not. What use 
does Government make of its revenues? The 
very great part is paid directly to individuals, 
as wages, salaries, pensions, grants, aids, un- 
employn ? and much more 
finds its way to individuals through public 
works and payments for goods and services 









furni i Government under contract or 
other\ This increases the money in hand 
(purchasing power) of these people and 


he flocd of that purchasing power 
ulting from the waste of war spending. 
. n, by increasing operating costs 
wages, retards production, 
ent spending adds to the ex- 
ces ircl ng power that bids recklessly 
for goods in short supply and runs prices 
Ss 

C 








her. Wherefore, in such times and 
Re- 
and 


es, taxation is inflationary. 
spending 





too, Government 


inseparable—irrevocably. It 
scarcely need be added that Government 
spe our” money less carefully and more 
wastefully than we would—but not for 


production and not for the reproduction of 
production. 
LEARN AND USE FACTS 


How bad is taxation? Few of you loyal 
members and interested guests of this asso- 
ciation need be told but might be reminded. 
Examine the budgets and tax records of the 
city of Los Angeles (or your own home city), 
of the county of Los Angeles, of the school 
district of Los Angeles, or of the State of 
California, for 10-year periods from 1800 to 
date. Consult your Tax Digest, or the asso- 
ciation staff, for these figures, and be pre- 
pared for a real shock. It would be tortur- 
ous to inflict all these statistics upon you 
today, but let’s look quickly at the State and 
briefly at the Federal Government. 

CALIFORNIA PROBLEMS 

California’s budget for the current single 
fiscal year—1947-48—including capital out- 
lay but excluding unemployment insurance, 
is more than the budget for the fiscal bien- 
nimum (2 years) immediately preceding. It 
is mcre than 70 times total State expendi- 
tures of 40 years ago—in 1908. It is some 
three times State expenditures of 5 years ago. 

State Controller Kuchel, in his recent an- 
nual report, said the cost of California State 
government for fiscal 1946-47 increased 35 
percent over the preceding year—or $118,- 
500,000 to a total of $455,7C00,000. 

True, in later decades, the State has taken 
on and increased subventions to local gov- 
ernments, but their taxes have increased 
also. Taxation is taxation—no matter how 
“thick” you slice it. 

The State’s budget for 1947-48 (the cur- 
rent fiscal year) totals $771,000,000—against 
$11,000,000 40 years ago. The budget for 
next year—1948-49—now taking form to be 
submitted to the budget session of the legis- 
lature (next week), is cCflicially said to be 
mounting toward a total of $1,000,090,000— 
“roughly.” The word “roughly” is used ad- 
visedly—in all of its implications. 

FEDERAL SITUATION 


Having mentioned the Federal Govern- 
ment, let’s turn the “taxescope” that way. 
During the war years, including 1941 and 
1946 as such, the Federal Government col- 
lected in taxes $169,300,000,000 and spent 
some $383,500,000,0C0. For the eight pre- 
ceding years taxes were $34,500,000,000, ex- 


penditures $58,600,000,000. Accumulating 
these items for the 15 fiscal years—1939 





through 1947—produces the tidy totals: 
taxes collected $248,500,000,000, expenditures 
$485,000,000,000. 

The fiscal year 1945 was the straw that 
humped the camel’s back with a total tax 
take of $47,000,000,000 and expenditures of 
more than $100,000,000,000. Yes; in that one 
year this Nation spent more than it had 
spent from the inauguration of President 
Washington to the administration of Presi- 
dent Hoover—140 years and including World 
War I. 

PSEUDO SAVINGS 

By 1947-48, and Herculean efforts, the Fed- 
eral budget had been forced down to a mere 
$37,500,000,000 (still at least $5,000,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 too high), notwithstanding 
fanatical resistance of masquerading liberals 
and radicals who sought to continue vast 
wartime spending. Now even that pseudo 
saving is threatened, as the President’s budg- 
et for 1948-49 calls for $39,700,000,000—with- 
out final determination as to the demands of 
the so-called Marshall plan and other foreign 
commitments. 

Do you realize that the cost of operating 
the Federal Government, at the level recom- 
mended by the President's $40,000,000,000 
budget, exceeds the costs of all our State 
governments by about seven times? That is, 
for every dollar the taxpayer pays to his State 
government about $7 must go to support the 
Federal operation. Apportioning that $40,- 
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000,000,000 budget to the several States, on 
the basis of their Federal income-tax collec. 
tions or payments in 1947, shows California's 
share to be $3,370,000,000—which is about 
seven times the estimated cost of California's 
State government for the calendar year 1947, 
Just a 10 percent cut in that Federal spend- 
ing program would save the taxpayers of 
California $337,000,000. That is about three- 
quarters of the ccst of our State government 
for that same period—the calendar year 1947 
Only 20 years ago Federal taxes did not 
amount to much compared to State and lccal 
taxes. 

Now, why all this burst about budgets? 

BUDGETS MEAN TAXES 

First, of course, because they mean spend- 
ing and cause, compel, and fix our taxes. But 
there is something far more significant, sin- 
ister, and menacing in the movement of de- 
termination to keep Government spending 
high and continue the pursuit of the sccialis- 
tic policies and programs that are restrictive 
and destructive of individual incentive, and 
necessitate additional and increasing expend- 
itures (plus taxation) for the further devel- 
opment of these and related steps toward 
socialism that are certain to follow. 

This poses the question implied in our 
title: Can taxation produce socialism, collec- 
tivism, or communism? My answer is “yes” 
and, in almost prohibitive brevity, I shall 
undertake to prove it. 

SEED FOR SOCIALISM 


If such spending—which begets, com- 
mands, and lives on taxation, the only 


source of revenue available to government— 
shall continue and grow, so also shall taxa- 
tion—until its source shall be strained and 
drained and there be no more tax base or 
source. Government then takes over the 
ownership of property, and free government, 
private rights, and individual liberty disap- 
pear—replaced by some “ism.” Whenever 
and wherever the private resources of the 
people are exhausted, some form of socialism 
results—the form depending, largely, upon 
the depths and dimensions of the misery that 
has accompanied and follows the strangula- 
tion of individualism by government spend- 
ing and taxing. If the surviving or reor- 
ganized strongest group owns or appropriates 
physical properties, the new government may 
be a sort of fascism. If such group is strong 
but not strongest, collectivism is likely. If 
those possessing or confiscating property are 
absent or weak, socialism is probable. If the 
majority is radical and force used in the 
overthrow of the old government, commu- 
nism is indicated. Here evidenced is the 
influence of individual ownership of prop- 
erty. From the standpoint of the people 
generally, there is no choice among them 
All are totalitarian and personal freedom is 
subordinated to the will of a dictator or 
dictating minority. 

Remember and refiect—within our own 
time: Russia, Italy, Spain, Germany. Then 
later other countries or peoples, such as: 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, the little 
Baltic states—pulled or pushed by Russia— 
and France, Finland, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, 
Greece, and Turkey—now under Soviet pres- 
sure. It has happened elsewhere and can 
happen here. 

Heavy, progressive taxation is the No. 2 
point in the Karl Marx plan for socialist 
conquest and ranks high in every othe! 
Similar writing or program. 


ENGLAND AN EXAMPLE 


Perhaps England is the best example. Our 
mother country, the former cradle and 
citadel of freedom—going, going, gone Social- 
ist; one of its Cabinet Ministers demanding 
abandonment of the hard-won concept that 
“an Englishman’s home is his castle’; the 
Foreign Minister proposing redistribution of 
our gold holdings;.a boisterous labor party 
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member publicly preferring acceptance of 
“pottage” from Russia to approaching the 
United States “with hat in hand”; coal mines, 
banks, railroads, shipping, utilities, insur- 
ance, trade, commerce, production, distribu- 
tion, and lands already socialized or marked 
therefor. The Labor Government is now 
ordering private citizens to work where, when, 
and at what the “secretariat of the prole- 
tariat” commands. Is that freedom or serf- 
dom? These are the descendants of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, William the Conqueror, 
Cromwell, Lord Nelson, and Wellington, the 
contemporaries of Churchill and Montgom- 
ery. The only good now appearing from Eng- 
land’s “noble experiment” in sccialism is its 
demonstrating folly and _ failure. That 
should be an object lesson to us and to 
others. 

There was no open revolution in England. 
How came socialism to England? Was it by 
the tax route? Did it happen there? 


HOW ABOUT UNITED STATES OF AMERICA? 


Within our country, within our Govern- 
ment, there are those who believe in social- 
ism, collectivism, or communism, and work 
tirelessly to bring about the master govern- 
ment, servant-citizen philosophy—a_regi- 
mented economy in which the individual 
must work, live, worship, and think as or- 
dered. They have sneaked into every seg- 
ment of our society. It is purely coinciden- 
tal that all of them urge high and increasing 
Government spending—social security, so- 
cialized medicine, Government-ownership— 
and supporting taxation at confiscatory rates 
on all incomes above a barely subsistent 
level? 

CRADLE TO GRAVE 

Why do they sponsor cradle-to-grave so- 
cial security, Government-controlled pension 
and retirement plans, with tax-fed funds 
alleged to become actuarily self-supporting? 
There are three fundamental reasons. First, 
as constantly broadened and _ liberalized 
such schemes demand more and more tax 
money and hasten the exhaustion of the re- 
sources of the people. Second, more and 
more persons become dependent thereupon, 
less self-reliant, and easier prey for the ism 
vendors. And third, those supporting funds 
accumulating (at least on paper) have been 
invested largely in Federal bonds sold to 
finance paternalistic ventures, war and the 
like, and thus serve two socialistic purposes. 
The actual funds have been spent, but the 
paid-for obligations must be met out of 
subsequent taxation. 

Then, as our political enemies well know, 
exorbitant taxation dries up savings—the 
only source of venture capital available to 
private enterprise—threatens its destruction 
and promotes the socialization of all busi- 
hess activities. 


SOME BAD BYPRODUCTS 


How had is taxation? Let’s consider and 
vivisect some of the bad byproducts of 
excessive taxation. First, of course, is the 
temptation to waste and political corrup- 
tion that flows from and follows govern- 
mental possession of vast sums. Into the 
uses and purposes of centralized Govern- 
ment is drawn a huge pool that makes for 
power, but that stagnates into a cesspool 
that makes for citizen seduction, malignancy, 
and socialism. Politically inspired and 
dominated lust for power drives parties and 
men to policies and practices that corrode 
and corrupt the very fundamentals of free 
government and of individual liberty. The 
past 15 years are amply illustrative. 

As instances witness: 

Subventions and grants to the several 
States, with and without matching require- 
ments but always imposing conditions or 
restrictions expressive of the Federal will al- 
though violative of the State's law or wishes— 
the donor dictating the terms of the ac- 
ceptance of its “gifts” of the people’s money— 
subverting and corrupting the sovereignty 
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of the sovereign state; the initiation and 
prosecution of vast Federa! projects, exempt 
from taxation and regulation, intended to 
compete with similar business ventures owned 
and operated by private enterprise, which is 
required to pay strangling taxation and sub- 
mit to the most trying, if not sometimes 
damaging regulation. 

The bestowal of special privileges—politi- 
cal or financial—upon populous groups within 
our society for the frankly admitted purpose 
of buying their votes and influence—the sort 
of bribery so candidly defined by that “‘illus- 
trious patriot” in his satanic sophistry “tax 
and tax and spend and spend and elect and 
elect.” 

Subsidies for these, political pap for those— 
morally, physically, and economically a nar- 
cotic here, a seduction there, a bribe yonder. 

Witness further: Social security, health 
insurance, medical care, public assistance, 
pensions, and retirement annuities, housing; 
Federal aids to education, loans to REA, 
tenant farmers, and construction projects; 
subsidies, parity prices; the printing and 
mailing (at taxpayer expense) of tens of 
tons of official socialistic propaganda; execu- 
tive departments employing “public rela- 
tions” forces to explain and popularize their 
conduct that speaks all too well for itself; 
rent, price, wage, credit, export controls, and 
material allocations; labor, working hours 
and conditions, regulations; supervision of 
railroads, banks, and utilities; soil conserva- 
tion and crop control; Government owner- 
ship—the “regimented economy” graduating 
into the “planned state.” The next—post- 
graduate—degree is “P. S."—the “police 
state.” Is there some resemblance to the 
English version—with a slight Russian accent 
or undertone? 

Given ambitious and unscrupulous lead- 
ers with socialistic tendencies, how easily can 
the fruits of taxation be socialism! 

I have an almost holy reverence and devo- 
tion for my country, for freedom, the safety 
and security guaranteed by law and order, 
for opportunity, incentive, private enter- 
prise, personal rights, and individual lib- 
erty—the composing elements or ingredients 
of the American way. 

I have an almost infernal hatred for those 
who would destroy these, substituting there- 
for any of the “isms” spawned in the 
treachery and intrigue, the murder and 
misery, of alien lands tottering on the brink 
of collapse and catastrophe. 

My every prayer concludes with a plea 
for the redemption of such of these not 
wholly lost, for the full measure of eternal 
punishment for those beyond redemption, 
and for the safety of that precept and con- 
cept of free government that—and that 
alone—can bring peace, progress, and pros- 
perity to a Christian world. 


AGGRESSIVE ACTION NEEDED 


It is my sincere and studied conviction 
that our Republic, free private competitive 
enterprise, the American way, and indi- 
vidual liberty can be destroyed by govern- 
ment spending and taxation; that there 
are those who strive to that end, that con- 
ditions throughout the world and demands 
thereby made upon us contribute addition- 
ally to such threatened possibility; and 
that only the most informed, intelligent, 
aggressive, patriotic, determined, and united 
action on the part of the great body of 
truly American citizen taxpayers can save 
the United States from Socialization by 
Taxation—hby asking less of government and 
demanding that it (at the national, State, 
and local levels) confine itself to the thrifty 
administration of the real and necessary 
functions of government—restricting gov- 
ernment to governing, leaving business to 
business; and preserving that blood-bought 
freedom for which generations of our an- 
cestors fought to the death and our later 
forefathers pledged “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 
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United States Reversal on Palestine— 
Tragic Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
versal of the position of the United States 
Government with respect to Palestine 
was a tragic mistake which is now begin- 
ning to bring the adverse consequences 
that should have been foreseeable. The 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
openly and democratically concluded 
that the partition was the appropriate 
solution of the Palestine problem. Par- 
tition never was given a fair chance. 

Support of partition was abandoned 
by the United States in the face of armed 
interference and opposition by member 
nations of the United Nations. The 
United Kingdom insisted on assuming 
full responsibility for law and order in 
Palestine and has been turning its head 
from armed invasion from other coun- 
tries. If the democratic process of set- 
tling international issues is to have any 
possibility of success, we cannot estab- 
lish the precedent of retreating when- 
ever members of the United Nations de- 
cide to openly and blatantly ignore the 
determinations of the majority and to 
upset majority decisions by armed inter- 
vention. 

The prospects for adoption by the 
United Nations General Assembly of the 
United States proposal for trusteeship 
are dim. If trusteeship is not adopted, 
and its dubious genesis and doubtful 
feasibility warrant its defeat, we must 
give full support to partition. 

If the United States is willing to send 
forces to enforce trusteeship, which will 
be resisted by both the Arabs and the 
Jews, then it certainly should be willing 
to support partition which will at least 
have the acquiescence of one side. The 
proposal of our State Department is un- 
sound on its face and it is to be hoped 
that undue pressure will not be exercised 
against other nations to support this 
proposition. It is really no solution but 
rather procrastination. 

There is an intelligent and construc- 
tive program which can still be adopted 
and which should have the full support 
of the United States. This would in- 
clude: 

First, the immediate establishment of 
a trusteeship in Jerusalem in accordance 
with the decision of the United Nations 
on November 29, 1947. The Holy City 
must be saved from destruction. A truce 
could be achieved between the Jews and 
the Arabs within that city without preju- 
dice to the solution for the rest of the 
country. 

Secondly, the United Nations should 
immediately send a border commission to 
Palestine to report on the invasion of 
that country by adjacent states which 
are members of the United Nations and 
other sovereignties. The conflict to date 
has been seriously aggravated by the in- 
vasion of uniformed, armed, and identi- 
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fiable forces from other countries. This 
must not be allowed to persist. Unless 
these nations cease their invasion and 
withdraw their present forces they 
be punished by economic and 
other sanctions. A respectable and dig- 
nified and representative border com- 
mission can provide the United Nations 
and the world with essential facts which 
can in turn provide the basis for sanc- 
tions against such violators of peace. 

Thirdly, the United States should lift 
the arms embargo and provide arms for 
defense purposes. These arms can be 
supplied through the United Nations 
Commission on Palestine in order to as- 
sure that they wili be used for defense 
and not aggression. 

These are simple, just, and feasible 
measures. Our Government must act 
with courage and intelligence in meeting 
its responsibility in settling this problem. 
Up to this point this type of leadership 
has been lacking. It is still not too late 
to initiate the above program, to confine 
the problem to the boundaries of Pales- 
tine and to lay the groundwork for peace 
between Palestine Arabs and Palestine 
Jews. 


should 





Southern California’s Future in the 
Colorado River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following paper pre- 
sented to a meeting of Town Hall, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., on 
March 22, 1948; by Samuel B. Morris, 
general manager and chief engineer, de- 
partment of water and power, city of 
Los Angeles: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S FUTURE IN THE 
COLORADO RIVER 
(By Samuel B. Morris) 
THE PAST 

This critical dry year, with its water short- 
ages and its power shortages, should remind 
all of us that California is a semiarid State. 
We who live in southern California, especially 
those of us within the area of the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern California, 
should be conscious of the vision, the daring, 
and the courage which built the works that 
now maintain our water supply in this criti- 
cally dry year, and the provisions for power 
in Los Angeles. 

Our power supply, created through vision, 
now enables the Department of Water and 
Power of the city of Los Angeles to deliver 
to the Southern California Edison Co., 
for transmission to power-short northern 
California, more than 100,000 kilowatts 

round the clock, enough energy to serve a 
community of a half million people. 

Three thousand years ago, King Solomon, 
writing in an arid land, said: “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” (Proverbs 29: 
18). 

True then, and still true in 1781, when King 
Carlos III of Spain, recognizing the semi-arid 
character of his domain in California, granted 
to El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de 
Los Angeles all of the water of the Rio Por- 
ciuncula, now the Los Angeles River. That 


provision of land with water brought 11 
families of 44 persons to found what is now 
the fourth city of our country. 

For 100 years there was little growth in this 
sleepy Mexican pueblo, but arrival of the 
railroad in the eighties caused a great boom 
which brought the population by 1890 to 50,- 
000 persons, including my family. Since then 
I have had the opportunity of watching the 
doubling of population each decade, until 
now Los Angeles has nearly 2,000,000 people; 
and, while Los Angeles County has continued 
to rank first in agricultural production, its 
metropolitan area has become a great manu- 
facturing center, ranking the third metro- 
politan area in population and industry in 
the Nation. 

Before World War II it had listed nine 
major industries, each producing over 
$25,000,000 annually, and more diversified in- 
dustry than any other United States city. 
How is it that this semiarid, semidesert land 
of sunshine, where cattle and sheep died of 
thirst 70 years ago, could make possible such 
a tremendous expansion of population, agri- 
culture, and industry? The existence of 
large ground-water bodies and the invention 
of the deep-well turbine pump brought irri- 
gation to lands which previously had been 
dry farmed, and a great agricultural economy 
came into being. 


THE VISION 


“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” True a little over 40 years ago, 
when William Mulholland saw that the Los 
Angeles River water would only suffice for 
about 300,000 population, and, with other 
leaders, envisioned and proposed a supply 
from the Owens River for a city of 2,000,000 
people. This city, then, with only 200,000 
population, bonded itself for $24,500,000 to 
bring this water 250 miles to Los Angeles, 
when Mulholland said, “If you don’t get it, 
you won’t need it.” 

Vision—in 1907. There was low-cost hy- 
draulic electric power in the fall of this 
water along the aqueduct and, under the 
leadership of E. F. Scattergood, municipal 
ownership of power was extended through- 
out Los Angeles. It was only 10 years after 
H. A. Van Norman turned on the water of 
the completed aqueduct in 1913, and the old 
chief had said, “Here it is, take it,” that Mul- 
holiand was studying routes to bring an ad- 
ditional 1,100,000 acre-feet from the Colo- 
rado River, a distance of 300 miles, including 
a pump lift of over 1,600 feet. A. P. Davis, 
chief engineer of the Reclamation Service 
had, already in 1918, conceived the great 
Boulder Canyon project for flood control, silt 
control, irrigation, power, and, later, by Mul- 
holland’s vision, a domestic water supply for 
some six or seven million people. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In the short time allotted, I shall not be 
able to completely review the history of Cali- 
fornia’s developments on the Colorado River, 
but I should, however, like to enumerate cer- 
tain of these which have been continuous 
from .the first developments by Thomas 
Blythe in 1877, when he acquired about 40,- 
000 acres of the Palo Verde Valley and filed 
upon nearly 2,000 cubic feet per second of 
Colorado River water. 

The Palo Verde Irrigation District em- 
braces an area of about 100,000 acres border- 
ing and extending along the river for about 
80 miles, and some 16,000 acres of adjoining 
mesa lands may be added to the district. 
About half the lands are now irrigated. 

First filings by the predecessors of the Im- 
perial Irrigation District in May 1895 were 
for 10,000 cubic feet per second. The Im- 
perial District includes about 500,000 acres 
and is the largest irrigation district in the 
United States. It was originally supplied 
with water in 1902, through the Alamo Canal, 
which passed through Mexico and gave great 
difficulties of maintenance in this foreign 
country. 
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In 1904-5 floods broke through the head- 
ings of the canal, and water flowed across 
Imperial Valley and into the Salton sink, 
with disastrous results. The break was not 
finally closed until 1907. The Salton Sea 
had been created and much damage done. 
Through the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
All-American Canal was constructed and now 
affords a supply for Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys, the latter essentially a northern ex- 
tension of Imperial Valley. 

The Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict was organized in 1918, and the present 
irrigated area is about 18,000 acres. The 
Coachella branch of the All-American Canal 
is nearing completion and will bring Colo- 
rado River water to the vicinity of Indio. 
The Yuma project has provided irrigation for 
about 25,000 acres of lands in California 
since 1907. 

The present net irrigated area in California 
by Colorado River waters approximates 500,- 
000 acres, with a potential of twice that many, 


THE COURAGE 


The Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California was incorporated in 1928, dur- 
ing a period of local drought and natiorial 
prosperity. Comprised, originally, of 11 
cities, it has grown to include some 20 cities, 
from San Diego to Santa Monica, of which 
Los Angeles constitutes about 62 percent of 
the assessed valuation and of the popula- 
tion served. Vision in 1928. 

In 1931, despite depression conditions, the 
district voted $220,000,000 in bonds to con- 
struct the Colorado River aqueduct. It 
seems almost providential that this aque- 
duct should have been constructed during a 
depression, in a period of low costs, and de- 
spite a wet cycle with plenty of water avail- 
able. Most dramatic of all was the exten- 
sion of the aqueduct to serve the newly in- 
corporated San Diego County Water Au- 
thority last December, just at a time when 
the reservoirs of the city of San Diego were 
running dry and a most calamitous condi- 
tion impended. The cooperation of the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, United 
States Navy, San Diego County Water Av- 
thority, and the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California rushed completion cf 
this aqueduct in time to avoid disaster. 
Had it not been for such completion, San 
Diego and its neighboring communities 
would be in the same situation as that in 
which Santa Barbara and Ventura now find 
themselves. 

Today, the Colorado River aqueduct affords 
the only additional dependable source of 
water supply for the rapidly growing cities 
and industries throughout southern Cali- 
fornia, serving a population approaching 
3,500,000. An additional million to a mil- 
lion and a half people living in southern 
California outside of the district are casting 
covetous eyes upon its supply. 

The Boulder Canyon project has made all 
of this development possible. At first there 
had been the paramount problem of flood 
protection to Imperial Valley, which lies be- 
low sea level. The Colorado River, through 
the ages, flowing on top of its delta, h: 
fluctuated between depositing its flow into 
the Gulf of California and into the Salton 
Sea. Continually, deposits of silt had built 
the river bed higher and higher, necessi- 
tating continuous increased elevation of 
dikes, up until the time that Hoover Dam 
was constructed. There were many years in 
which the total flow of the Colorado River 
was diverted by Imperial irrigation district 
and in some of these years there was still a 
shortage in the valley. 

There was the eternal problem of silt filling 
up the bed of the river, building up the beds 
of canals, and depositing itself upon rich 
agricultural lands, at a cost to the farmer ol! 
about $2 per acre annually. 

Progressively, because of these conditions, 
came an increasing demand for large storage 
in the lower river, which, while needed for 
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river regulation, flood and silt control, and 
‘or irrigation, would also afford the basis 
for a great development of hydroelectric 
power-—low-cost power, 

OUR STAKE IN THE RIVER 


Then it was that William Mulholland con- 
ceived the idea of bringing a domestic water 
supply to Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia, with low-cost hydroelectric power, 
provided by a dam on the Colorado River. 
The Kincaid Act, passed in 1920, provided the 
first funds for comprehensive study, and in 
1922 the Fall-Davis report recommended con- 
struction of a high dam at or near Boulder 
Canyon, to provide for all of the afore-men- 
tioned services, including navigation, an his- 
toric prime purpose of Federal expenditure. 

The Swing-Johnson bill, providing for con- 
struction of a high dam at or near Boulder 
Canyon and for construction of the Ail- 
American Canal, was first introduced in 1922, 
but not, however, until its fourth introduc- 
tion was it finally passed and approved on 
December 21, 1928, as the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. This law provided that the cost 
of the All-American Canal should be re- 
turned without interest in 50 years in ac- 
cordance with the reclamation law. It pro- 
vided that, of the total cost of Hoover Dam, 
$25,000,000 should be allocated to flood con- 
trol, and that this cost need not be returned 
until after the 50-year period provided for 
repayment with interest primarily from 
power revenues, supplemented by a smali 
charge for domestic water storage. On the 
remaining cost of the dam, powerhouse, 
reservoir, and appurtenant works, originally 
based upon 4-percent interest, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act, in 1940, 
reduced the interest to 3 percent. 

The present installed capacity at Hoover 
Dam is 1,030,000 kilowatts, capable of gen- 
erating more than four and one-half billion 
kilowatt-hours annually. The plant, one of 
the four largest in the world, is designed to 
receive four more generators, making a total 
plant capacity of 1,317,000 kilowatts. These 
additional generators will add to the peak- 
ing capacity of the plant but will not add to 
the kilowatt-hour production. 

At Parker Dam there is an installed 120,000 
kilowatt capacity, prceducing about 500,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours annually. David Dam, 
now under construction about 70 miles down- 
stream from Hoover, is designed to generate 
225,000 kilowatts and furnish 800,000,000 
kilowatt-hours annually. 

Southern California interests, the South- 
ern California Edison Co., the California Elec- 
tric Power Co., and the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power, representing also 
the cities of Pasadena, Glendale, and Bur- 
bank, have constructed a total of seven trans- 
mission lines conveying power from Hoover 
Dam into southern California. Southern 
California irrigation, domestic water supply, 
and power interests have either paid directly 
or agreed to return to the United States, al- 
most $550,000,000 for the construction of the 
dam and power plant, the All-American 
Canal, the Metropolitan Aqueduct, and the 
power transmission lines. 

The power to be generated at Hoover Dam 
was allocated to all three Lower Basin States, 
in proportion to existing and anticipated 
needs. But California agencies alone made 
possible the building of this key structure 
in the Colorado River development, by guar- 
anteeing repayment to the Government of 
every penny of the cost. This guaranty, and 
the additional investments of California 
agencies in other facilities, rest upon the in- 
tegrity of contracts signed in gocd faith with 
the Secretary of the Interior, providing for 
delivery of the water necessary to operate 
them. 

THE CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


The Bureau of Reclamation has just sub- 
mitted its report on the Central Arizona 
project, authorization for which is sought 
in bills now pending in Congress. This re- 
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port has been referred to each of the States 
of the river basin for its comments. The 
Colorado River board and the California State 
director of public works have received copies 
during the last month, and are now engaged 
in a detailed analysis. Comments on this 
report must be made within 90 days of its 
receipt. 

It is interesting to compare this central 
Arizona project and its proposed financing 
with the Boulder Canyon project and its 
financing. The essential features of the cen- 
tral Arizona project are the construction of 
a high dam at Bridge Canyon, upstream from 
Lake Mead, which would furnish one-third 
of its power to provide for pumping of water 
from Lake Havasu behind Parker Dam, rais- 
ing this water substantially 1,000 feet and 
conveying it through an aqueduct 241 miles 
in length to central Arizona. The Bluff Dam, 
on the San Juan River, and the Coconino 
Dam on the Little Colorado River would be 
constructed to catch approximately one-half 
of the silt which would otherwise be dis- 
charged into the Bridge Canyon Reservoir. 
The amount of water to be diverted is 1,200- 
000 acre-feet, substantially the same quantity 
of water authorized to be diverted by the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cal- 
ifcrnia, including the San Diego County 
Waiter Authority. 

Arizona’s need for this water, however, is 
not essentially a domestic need, but an irri- 
gation need. It is contended that some 
226,000 acres in central Arizona will return 
to desert unless an additional water supply 
is brought in from the Colorado River. 

The average irrigated acreage in the period 
from 1940 to 1944 is said to be 566,000 acres, 
which is irrigated either by surface flow or 
by pumping from underground basins. This 
pumpage is estimated to be about 468,000 
acre-feet in excess of the safe annual yield 
of the underlying ground-water basins. 
Much of this excess pumpage for new acre- 
age has been during the flush prices of the 
war and postwar years. The total estimated 
cost of the project of $738,408,000 is allo- 
cated as follows: 


Power (interest bearing) --.--- $243, 798, 000 
Irrigation (interest free)... 397, 693, 000 
Municipal (interest free) -__--- 16, 605, 000 
Flood control (nonreimbursa- 

We eeac bass rae eebans 6, 641, 000 
Silt control (nonreimbursa- 

NG sie nswcwencdacsdeane 28, 097, 000 
Recreation (nonreimbursable) - 37, 459, 000 
Fish and wild life (nonreim- 

WONERNOT cee hoc cacneecee 3,129, 000 
Salinity control (nonreimburs- 

GT owas sebnonneeecwiwen 4, 986, 000 


It should be noted that the total of non- 
reimbursable costs to be contributed by the 
general United States taxpayer is more than 
$78,000,000, including $37,500,000 for recrea- 
tion. Studies indicate that irrigation can 
pay relatively nothing beyond operation and 
maintenance cost. The total capital cost to 
be repaid without interest in 78 years is 
about 2 percent. 

Power, however, is called upon to pay not 
only its own operation, maintenance, interest, 
and retirement costs but also to retire all 
but 2 percent of the irrigation cost. This is 
done by writing off the power investment 
with interest in 31.6 years and thereafter 
applying the total power income above oper- 
ating and maintenance expense to the retire- 
ment of irrigation capital. 

Power markets are primarily in southern 
California. The over-all effect of the project 
is that southern California power users will 
be called upon to pay something over $1,700 
per acre to prevent certain irrigated lands, 
now worth $300 per acre, from going back 
to desert in central Arizona, while the irri- 
gater in Arizona will contribute practically 
nothing beyond operating and maintenance 
costs. 

It is also interesting to compare the pros- 
pective value to be received by the American 
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taxpayer in constructing the central Arizona 
project, having an installed capacity of 750,- 
000 kilowatts, with the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which is estimated to cost $720,000,000, of 
which $322,000,000 would be allocated to 
power and $398,000,000 to navigation, to be 
liquidated by toll charges on navigation. 
There would be 2,200,000 kilowatts of in- 
stalled capacity and the entire project would 
be self-liquidating, returning all capital, with 
interest. 

Tennessee Valley, also with about 2,200,000 
kilowatts installed capacity, has cost $794,- 
000,000, of which $462,000,000 has been alio- 
cated to power. The Boulder Canyon project 
and the associated developments of the met- 
ropolitan water district, with a total invest- 
ment of about $550,000,000, provides 1,150,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity, 1,212,000 acre- 
feet of water for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses for the requirements of some six or 
seven million people, and the irrigation of 
approximately a million acres of land. 

It should be apparent from these figures 
that the central Arizona project, which, by 
the way, cannot be authorized under ex- 
isting reclamation law, is economically un- 
sound and should not be constructed even 
if water were available for its creation. 


THE WATER SUPPLY AND THE SEEDS OF THE 
QUARREL 


I should like, now, to turn briefly to the 
matter of water supply and the controversy 
between Arizona and California. It should 
be remembered that agencies within the 
State of California had been making a most 
rapid development and increasing use of the 
Colorado River. When these agencies sought 
construction uf Hoover Dam, the other States 
of the basin, tearing California would estab- 
lish a prior right to the entire regulated flow 
of the river, sought to have the various rights 
on the river determined before the project 
was authcrized. In fact, California agen- 
cies had already appropriated the entire low 
flow of the river, so that they were in posi- 
tion to bring an action against upstream 
development in any of the other six States 
which would tend to decrease the summer 
low flow of the river. 


In order to make such a determination, 
the Colorado River compact was entered into 
in 1922. Under this compact the consump- 
tive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water was 
apportioned to the upper-basin States, Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, and 
a like 7,500,000 acre-feet was apportioned to 
the lower-basin States of Arizona, Nevada, 
and California. In addition, the lower basin 
was given the right to increase its consump- 
tive use by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum. 

The compact provides that the States of 
the upper basin “will not cause the flow of 
the river at Lee Ferry to be depleted below 
an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre-feet for any 
period of 10 consecutive years.” It also pro- 
vides that if at some future time a treaty 
is executed between the United States and 
Mexico, covering Mexico's rights to Colorado 
River waters, such waters shall be supplied 
first from the surplus over and above the 
foregoing specified quantities to the upper 
and lower basins and if such surplus should 
prove insufficient, the burden of deficiency 
shall be borne equally by the upper and 
lower basins. It provides that further equi- 
table apportioning may be made at any time 
after October 1, 1963. The compact failed 
to allocate any water to any of the States. 

Six States ratified the compact by 1929, but 
the State of Arizona did not ratify it until 
1944. The Boulder Canyon Project Act re- 
quired that California limit itself in the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River by act of 
its legislature. It was thus provided that 
uses in California “shall not exceed 4,400,000 
acre-feet of the waters apportioned to the 
lower basin States by paragraph A of article 3 
of the Colorado River compact, plus not more 
than one-half of any excess or surplus waters 
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unapportioned by said compact, such uses 
ways to be subject to the terms of said 
mpact 2 


THE CALIFORNIA PRIORITIES AND CONTRACTS 
On August 18, 1931, the several California 
encies claiming rights to use Colorado 
River waters entered into an agreement ap- 
portioning among themselves the water of the 
Colorado River available to California under 
the terms of the compact, both as to amount 
nd priority, as follows: 
First. Palo Verde irrigation district. 





Second. The Yuma project. 
Third. Imperial: irrigation district and 
Coachella Valley water district, and addi- 


tional lands of the Palo Verde district on the 
adjoining mesa, a total of 3,850,000 acre-feet 

Fourth. The metropolitan water district 
and/or the city of Los Angeles, 550,000 acre- 


Fifth. The metropolitan water district 

d/or the city of Los Angeles, 550,000 acre- 
feet, and the city and/or county of San Diego, 
112,000 acre-feet. 

Sixth. A final priority to the agricultural 
lands above mentioned, of 300,000 acre-feet. 

These amounts aggregate 5,362,000 acre- 
feet, for which contracts from the Secretary 
f the Interior ha been in existence for 














y years. Upon the validity of these con- 
racts the various agencies have made their 
investments. Upon the validity of these ccon- 
tracts, now under attack by Arizona, devend 
the future of this city and of southern 
Catliforr 


that a considerable 

iditional projects in Cali- 
cimately 2,000,000 addi- 

f er, were excluded on 

k of available water supply. 

or elements have combined to 

railable water supply. First, the 

1930 to 1946 was substantially 
any other period of record, al- 
as dry as indicated by tree-rir 
This has reduced the estimate of 
low of the Colorado River from 
pp imately 20,009,000 acre-feet per annum 
to a 50-year average of 17,720,000 acre-feet 
at the international boundary. For the pe- 
riod 19830 to 1945 the estimated virgin flow at 
Lee Ferry has been only 13,500,000 acre-feet 
per year, with a record low year of 5,500,000 
acre-feet, and with 3 years, each with a flow 
of less than 10,000,000 acre-feet. 

Secondly, the Mexican treaty allocated to 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet, whereas the maxi- 
mum amount of water used by Mexico prior 

» construction of Hoover Dam was not to 
exceed 750,000 acre-feet, and this figure had 
always been assumed to be the maximum 
right which might be claimed by Mexico. 

Since signing the Colorado River compact 
in 1944, Arizona has secured a contract 
through the Secretary of the Interior for 
800,000 acre-feet. Three hundred thousand 
acre-feet is allocated to the State of Nevada. 
A year ago, Arizona secured a reauthoriza- 
tion of the Gila project (to include the Well- 
ton-Mohawk unit) providing for a Colorado 
River diversion of 600,000 acre-feet annually. 


















THE ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA CONTROVERSY 
Now, the actual shortage of water on the 
Lower Colorado River results in substantially 
this: If California’s contentions and inter- 
pretations of the Colorado River compact 
and its related documents are correct, Ari- 
na will receive no water for the Central 
i na project; if Arizona’s contentions are 
sustained, California will have substantially 
no water for the Colorado River acqueduct 
of the metropolitan water district. 
The } 1 points of difference between 
alifornia and Arizona are: (1) Arizona con- 
tends that the 3-B water is apportioned by 
he compact and that California by its lim- 
tation act has excluded itself from any part 
of this water. California denies this, con- 








tending that the 3-B water is unapportioned, 
and is part of the “excess or surplus waters 
unapportioned by said compact,” of which 
California is entitled to use not more than 
one-half. (2) California contends that Ari- 
zona’s consumptive use of the Gila waters 
must be charged against its basin allot- 
ment and its main take from the stream 
reduced proportionately. Arizona contends 
that it should only be charged with the 
depletion of the Gila under natural condi- 
tions rather than the amount consumptively 
used. 

The Gila rises in New Mexico and flows 
through Arizona. The fiow of the Gila River 
and its tributaries in central Arizona totals 
about 2,300,000 acre-feet per annum. Under 
virgin conditions, heavy evaporation, seep- 
age, and transpiration losses resulted in an 
estimated virgin flow of the Gila River at 
its junction with the Colorado (just above 
the international boundary), of 1,300,000 
acre-feet. Arizona claims this is the charge 
against her; California contends Arizona 
should be charged with its consumptive use 
of these waters. (3) There is also a differ- 
ence of opinion between California and Ari- 
zona over the charging of evaporation losse 
which are not specifically covered by the 
Cc ido River compact or by the contracts 
between the United States and California for 
the delivery of water. 














OUR HERITAGE AND FUTURE 

The blessings of our climate and its in- 
dustrial and agricultural potentialities have 
induced the immigration of millions of peo- 
ple—and more millions are on the way. 
Nevertheless, Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia are situated in a semiarid region. 
Ceriainly there is more land capable of de- 
velopment (and there may yet be more peo- 
ple) than the available water supply can 
care for. Through the vision, foresight, 
energy, and action of those who went before 
us, we have inherited and now enjoy an 
ample water supply for our domestic, irriga- 
tion, and industrial needs. 

We have inherited a financial burden, also. 
Inciuded in the more than $500,000,000 rep- 
resented in works now delivering water and 
power to our Southland is a $220,000,000 bond 
issue of the metropolitan water district of 
southern California. That bond issue lies 
upon every piece of assessable property in the 
district—your home and mine—your business 
and your farm. Our reasonable growth for 
some years was thought to be assured. The 
central Arizona project would take the water 
from the great aqueduct built with that 
bond money. If that happens, the bonds 
must still be paid. More important, there 
will not be enough water for our destined 
growth. 

Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish. True today. The vision that brought 
the water of life to this area must not fade. 
Your inheritance must not fade. As each 
of you has found a better place to live, to 
progress and be happy, I suggest to you that 
your highest endeavor should be to pass on 
to those who come after you an even better 
place to live. An acceptance of the ameni- 
ties of life in a great city limited to the ob- 
ligation of paying taxes is not sufficient. A 
knowledge of the forces behind those ameni- 
ties, a determination to advance the inter- 
ests of your community through that knowl- 
edge, will keep the vision before you and 
pass it on to those who follow. Paraphras- 
ing the statement of Mr. Mulholland in re- 
ferring to the importation of water into this 
city, that “if you don’t get it, you won't need 
it,” I suggest to you that “if you don’t keep 
it, you won't need it.” 

Water is, indeed, life to this community— 
you have it now—and what you have must 
be kept. I do not intend to be rhetorical 
in suggesting that every one make it his 
business to do what he can to sustain our 
way of life through the maintenance of a 
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sufficient water supply to this otherwise in- 
sufficient land we live in. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no compromise possible now, and 
none of our rights on the river can be re- 
lingquished except under the persuasion of a 
decree of the United States Supreme Court, 
For 150 years Americans have sought to re- 
solve their controversies through the proc- 
esses of law. California cannot go to war 
against Arizona over this water controversy 
Nothing remains but a legal solution by the 
highest court in the land. Our people, our 
industries, our farms need the water we 
claim to own, and none of it can be relin- 
quished because of Arizona’s pressing for an 
expensive and uneconomic diversion. 

If we do not have a firm right to the water 
we claim, if we are to ultimately lose any 
of it, then it is far better to find it out now 
and plan accordingly for the future. If we 
do own it, the Arizona project, without its 
needed water, should not be built. There- 
fore, California must press for submission 
of its controversy with Arizona to the United 
States Supreme Court for a final decision, 
and every support should be given to’ the 
bills before Congress, which would refer this 
controversy to the Supreme Court. 

Vision, courage, and enterprise made pos- 
sible the Los Angeles of today. Water brought 
from the Sierra Nevadas in 1913 permitted 
growth and expansion of the city. Now 
after 35 years, we have reached the practical 
limit of dependence upon our river- and aque- 
duct-water supplies. 

Again, vision, courage, and enterprise 
brought Colorado River water into the city 
in 1941—water essential to our continued 
growth. 

This water supply is now threatened and 
must be protected. It can only be protected 
if we, now, match the vision and the courage 
and the enterprise of those who preceded u 
Securing its permanence is today’s job. 

True, indeed, in 1948—‘“‘Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

Water, and only water, will be the limiting 
factor in the development of southern Cali- 
fornia. The responsibility of preserving that 
which has been created by the men of vision 
in the past is ours—yours and mine. If w 
fail, the future envisioned by those men i: 
lost. 





California’s Power Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a power shortage in California—not 
because there is not any powef. Con- 
gress authorized the money to build dams 
but there are not enough transmission 
lines to carry the power generated. 

Congress was short-sighted in the 
building of transmission lines—the wil! 
of the P. G. & E. carried against the wi!! 
of Democratic western Congressme! 
Remember back to February of 1946 
when James B. Black, president of th 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., appeare 
before a special House committee on 
Interior Department appropriations. 

Representative Jed Johnson, of Okla- 
homa, asked: 

The Bureau of Reclamation has repre: 
sented that there is a prospect of a po\e 
shortage in the future. Do you say to th 
committee that there is no prospect of an 
shortage of power in the Central Valley? 





Mr. Biack. There is no prospect whatso- 
ever, sir. 

Representative JOHNSON. Is there any 
shortage now? 

Mr. Buack. There is none now. There has 
been none, and there will be none in the 


future. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, 2 years after the 
president of P, G. & E. stated flatly to 
Congress that there would be no power 
shortage in California, the P. G, & E. was 
itself cutting off farm voltage for 6 or 8 
hours a day without warning to farms. 
Mills and factories have shut down for 
lack of power. Men are out of work. 
Yet the president of P. G. & EB. in 1946 
denied unequivocally the likelihood of a 
shortage of electricity. 

Every one suffers—the farmers, the 
manufacturers, the workers, the people 
generally. Everyone but the P. G. & E. 
They get their price at the expense of the 
people. They are carrying the peoples 
power on their own terms, setting aside 
Federal policy established by Congress. 
California’s misfortune is today P. G. 
& E’s gain. 

The following Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation region II press 
release from Sacramento, Calif., dated 
April 14, 1948, is self-explanatory. What 
‘does the present leadership in Congress 
propose to do about all this—serve the 
people or P. G. & E.? 


The Bureau of Reclamation at Sacramento 
today offered to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., on an emergency basis, the new Shasta 
power to become available tomorrow, April 
15, when the third generating unit at Shasta 
power plant goes into production. 

Phil Dickinson, acting regional director 
of the Bureau, said the action was taken “in 
view of the company’s refusal to agree to a 
long-term contract providing for exchange 
service to the Government’s preferential cus- 
tomers, and the failure of the California 
Utilities Commission to rule on the contract 
question which has been within its jurisdic- 
tion.” 

The Bureau's offer was conveyed in a let- 
ter to the company signed by Regional Di- 
rector Richard L. Boke. 

In Washington, D. C., Mr. Boke said the 
Bureau’s letter “makes it clear that the 
arrangement must be on a temporary, day- 
to-day basis because of the fact that the 
California Public Utilities Commission has 
not as yet concluded on the several matters 
presented to it at the March 12, 1948, hear- 
ing and a determination on the part of the 
Bureau of Reclamation that all water re- 
leases at Shasta Dam be fully utilized for the 
production of electricity during the present 
period of critical power shortage.” 

In announcing the offer, Mr. Dickinson 
emphasized its temporary character and 
particularly pointed out that the action, 
which will get the new Shasta energy out to 
the consumers of northern California, does 
not preclude action by the State Commission 
on the question of provision of exchange 
service by the company for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s own installations and other public 
agencies entitled to preference under Recla- 
mation Law. 

“That question,” Mr. Dickinson said, “re- 
mains to be settled—if not by a ruling of 
the Commission then by a voluntary relaxa- 
tion of the company’s hitherto adamant 
position. Until it is settled, there will be no 
permanent contract for this energy; and if 
it is not settled by the first of the year, no 
power whaever can be delivered to the 
PG&E except on a day-to-day basis. 

“The present situation most clearly points 
up the absolute necessity for an independent 
project transmission system,” he continued. 
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“This Shasta energy, which belongs to the 
people, should not be bottled up by a private 
company so careless of its public responsi- 
bilities and whose only interest in the initia- 
tive of public agencies is to hinder their de- 
velopment and impede their success. 

“Whether or not the company agrees to 
service to preferential public agencies at this 
time, it is clear that the only finally satis- 
factory solution will be for the Government 
and the people to be independent of the 
utility monopoly, in order to bring the bene- 
fits of abundant, low-cost power to the irri- 
gation districts, the municipalities and the 
industries of northern California. Comple- 
tion of the entire authorized Central Valley 
project transmission system and steam firm- 
ing plant at the earliest possible date offers 
the only security to California power con- 
sumers in this situation.” 


Who Are the New Capitalists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that every Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and every thoughful man 
and woman in America who is interested 
in the long-time effects of our over-all 
tax policy should read a thought-provok- 
ing editorial carried in the April 24, 1948, 
issue of Business Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 

This editorial, entitled “Who Are the 
New Capitalists?” points out clearly that 
fewer and fewer Americans have money 
left, after living expenses and high taxes, 
to invest in American enterprises, either 
corporations or enterprises which they, 
themselves, want to set up. 

Through the years, the amount of in- 
vestment capital available from private 
sources has been drying up. That means, 
of course, that the American free enter- 
prise system is withering. We in Con- 
gress, in effect, are to blame for having 
waited so long to institute tax reforms 
that will arrest this creeping paralysis 
and turn the tide back. We hear a lot 
about helping small business, and there 
are half a dozen public and private com- 
mittees working to this end, including 
several congressional committees. Yet, 
no small business either can be started, 
or long exist, without capital—and, 
through our tax policy, we are strangling 
new business while they are still embryos. 

I know that my colleague the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is aware 
of the factors to which I refer. I hope 
that he and his committee are studying 
every angle of the points raised by this 
thoughtful editorial, for, after we Re- 
publicans have won power in November, 
we should turn our first thoughts to tax 
reform. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include the editorial referred to: 
Wuo ARE THE NEW CAPITALISTS? 

Americans, as individuals, have been stead- 
fly losing both their stake, and their role 
as enterprisers, in our business system. The 
people of this country, in the last 15 years, 
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have made no direct investment in our enter- 
prise system. As capitalists, we have handed 
the process of saving and investing capital 
over to institutions. 

Some people, of course, have put new funds 
directly into business in this time—but 
others have withdrawn their money. The 
result: On balance, peoples’ savings are chan- 
neled into new plants or machines or homes 
only through banks, insurance companies, or 
other indirect means. 

What are the consequences—and causes— 
of this fundamental shift in our system? 

One important result is that the capital 
market is dealing in small potatoes now. 
Americans last year saved 6 percent of their 
incomes after taxes. That is the lowest per- 
centage since before World War II. But it is 
impressive in contrast to the late twenties. 
Then we saved only a little more than 4 
percent of personal income. 

But, while savings increased, new security 
issues of United States corporations have 
fallen from a total equal to more than 5 per- 
cent of the national income in the late 
twenties to about 2 percent in 1947. What's 
more, of 1947’s $4,700,000,000 of new issues, 
only 13 percent was in common stocks. 
Bonds and notes made up three-quarters of 
the total. 

Even in the 1920's direct private invest- 
ment was relatively small. But it is even 
less now. People are saving more, but they 
put savings into industry only through in- 
direct channels—debt and loans advanced by 
banks and insurance companies. 

The same holds for unincorporated busi- 
ness, homes, and other investments. People 
are making far fewer direct commitments. 
This is true now. It was even truer in the 
depressed thirties, when individuals’ direct 
investments were more than offset by the 
liquidations of other investments. All that 
individuals have saved out of personal in- 
come in the last 15 years has been salted away 
in bank deposits, insurance premiums, Gov- 
ernment bonds, and similar passive or in- 
direct investments. 

DRAIN ON SAVINGS 

Why is all this so? The first reason is that 
the people who save today are not the savers 
of 20 years ago. Most of the savings that 
upper-bracket people were willing to risk 
then in new ventures by direct investment 
are now going into taxes. Today's increased 
savings by lower- or middle-income groups 
go largely into insurance, pension funds, and 
the like. 

Another reason is the low estate of the 
stock market, which discourages corpora- 
tions from floating new equity stocks. That, 
too, perhaps can be traced back to high taxes 
and more passive savings, although the cur- 
rent lack of confidence is an important 
consideration. 

Another important cause of the channeling 
of investment through institutions—and one 
somewhat in the realm of a consequence, 
too—is that corporations now pay out only 
about one-third of their profits in dividends 
In the 1920’s, they gave stockholders nearer 
two-thirds. Corporate dividends in 1947 
were no larger than in 1929 in dollars and 
much smaller in proportion to everything 
else. That means the groups who might re- 
invest dividends directly in industry have 
less to reinvest. 

All this comes down to a shortage of equity 
capital—particularly for new or small busi- 
ness. 

Larger corporations can retain earnings to 
finance expansion. Established firms can 
borrow. But the shoe pinches the fields or 
companies that have no profit to plow back— 
and therefore too small an equity base on 
which to raise loan capital. This is perhaps 
one reason for the shortage of new home 
projects for rent. It is a reason for the 
stunting of the prefabricated housing in- 
dustry. 

In short, the whole trend of our economy 
for the past 20 years—and more—has been 
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to promote savings for security and to re- 
duce, via taxation, savings for direct new 
investment in enterprise. 


A SHORTAGE EXISTS 


How serious is the resulting shortage of 
risk capital? here’s still room for substan- 
tial disagreement on that subject. But there 
is no question that a shortage exists. And 
there is no question that the shortage is 
increasing. 

Congress, however, has already set one 
remedy in motion. Cutting back tax rates 
on high-income groups will expand the sup- 
ply of risk capital. 

What else can be done? We can change 
the ground rules for the institutions that 
control capital—to permit them to put out 
more risk capital rather than loan capital. 
Housing projects constructed directly by in- 
surance companies are one example. There 
is another: investment companies formed 
specifically to finance new and untried en- 
terprises. Congress has before it legislation 
that would encourage investment and hous- 
ing. And it can encourage financial institu- 
tions to invest in corporate stocks. 

If the trend toward security through insti- 
tutions is not reversed, it will spell the end 
of vigorous business enterprise. The first 
step is to knock some of the shackles off sav- 
ings institutions. The second is to find out 
what more must be done to reverse the trend. 
The first is up to legislators. The second is 
up to business. 





Resolution of Combined Veterans Com- 
mittee of Germantown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I much appreciate the privilege 
extended to me to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the text of a res- 
olution unanimously adopted by the 
Combined Veterans Committee of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa., in tribute to 
Egbert Camp, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, on the occasion of the celebration 
of their fiftieth anniversary on April 
21, 1948, and to add my hearty congrat- 
ulations and best wishes. 

Whereas every citizen of the United States 
of America has the right and the duty to 
share in the maintenance and defense of his 
country and its institutions; and 

Whereas readiness for defense is sound 
proof of fidelity; and 

Whereas the veterans to whom this is ad- 
dressed have long been acclaimed for their 
trustworthy American principles; and 

Whereas they sounded the original call 
forming this committee for the combined cb- 
ance of Memorial Day; and 

Whereas it is founded in history that na- 
tions die out from the loss of their cherished 
customs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in this, its twenty-fifth 
vear of .remembrance of the honored war 
dead, the Combined Veterans Committee of 
Germantown congratulates and commends 
for valiant service to their country, and for 
leadership and faithfulness on this commit- 
tee, our comrades of Egbert Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans, on the occasion of the 
celebration of their fiftieth anniversary, April 
21, 1948; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be com- 
municated to the Senate and House of Rep- 


sery 


resentatives oi the Congress; to the Governor 
of the Commonwealth; to the city council 
and to the mayor of the city of Philadelphia. 
LAWRENCE K. BovurinNn, 
Assistant Marshal, 
JAMES A, RUSSELL, 
Chairman, 
CHESTER R. LANDER, 
Secretary. 





Communistic Infiltration in the State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the third of a series of eight articles 
written by Gustaf A. Nordin, of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, dealing 
with the question of communistic infil- 
tration in the State Department: 


INQUIRY Hints RED INVASION OF UNITED 
STaTEs Pay ROLL 


(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 


WaSHINGTON.—The mysterious House com- 
mittee report dealing with alleged State De- 
partment negligence in retaining employees 
considered “poor security risks” wraps to- 
gether a puzzling story which, on the face 
of it, either means the Government has been 
successfully invaded by Communists and fel- 
low travelers or overzealous investigations are 
being made by Federal security agents, 

This document has not been released for 
publication, 

It reveals, however, that some of the vital 
sections of American foreign policy have been 
laid bare to the inquisitive eyes of individuals 
suspected to be bad risks—so bad that in 
some cases aS Many as a dozen separate 
investigations have been made. 

The guarded report provides 40,000 words 
of startling reading on 108 State Department 
employees. They represent only a fraction 
of the total 20,000 on the pay roll, yet enough 
to do serious damage to American foreign 
policy if the allegations in the report are 
reasonably accurate. A clean bill of health 
appears to have been granted a few involved 
in the report. 

TEN IN OSS 


At least 10 of the employees were formerly 
employed by the important wartime branch 
of OSS—Office of Strategic Services. A num- 
ber of them were with the Office of War In- 
formation and transferred to the State De- 
partment when OWI went out of business. 

A few are held poor risks because of 
morals; at least one for an alleged criminal 
record. Three have connections in various 
ways with the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton; one is a former employee of the Em- 
bassy another was working for the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission when employed by 
the State Department. Several were recom- 
mended highly by Prof. Harold J. Laski, of 
England, left-wing Laborite. 

Five are known to have signed Communist 
election petitions. 

Twelve are listed as being close associates 
or having connections in some way with sus- 
pected Soviet espionage agents, 


ONE PRO-GERMAN 


One is listed as pro-German during the 
war years, while in the Department. Prac- 
tically all of them are suspected as members 
of the Communist Party or having commu- 
nistic leanings. 
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Two were questionable employees because 
they had twice attempted to commit suicide. 

Another was employed even though listed 
as a psychopathic case. 

A study of the report reveals that the 
employees involved are scattered through 
every branch of the service. 

The heaviest infiltration has taken place 
in the Office of Research and Intelligence, 
foreign service, and Office of Information and 
Education, the latter, especially in New York 
City. 

If the employees are as questionable risks 
as painted in the report, they have managed 
to step into the right departments, 


FIFTEEN ON INTELLIGENCE 


Fifteen are reported in the Office of In- 
telligence Research. Its official duties are: 

“Has the responsibility * * * for plan- 
ning, developing, and implementing an in- 
tegrated intelligence-research program for 
the Department and for coordinating it with 
those of other Federal agencies, in order to 
provide the Department with the foregin in- 
telligence necessary for the formulation and 
execution of American foreign policy and to 
provide the National Intelligence Authority 
and the Central Intelligence Agency with 
studies pertinent to the national security.” 

Twenty-three are in the Office of Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange, whose duties 
are: 

“Has responsibility for the promotion 
among foreign peoples of a better under- 
standing of the aims, rolicies, and institu- 
tions of the United States; the coordination 
of policy and action for programs of the 
United States in the field of international 
information and cultural affairs; the dissem- 
ination abroad of information about the 
United States; the promotion of freedom of 
information among peoples, etc.” 


IN MANY FIELDS 


The Office of Foreign Service has seven on 
the committee list. This service has respon- 
sibility for the administrative leadership, 
management, and direction of the Foreign 
Service. 

Others on the list are recorded as being 
with the Division of Map Intelligence, Re- 
search in the Far East, Financial and De- 
velopment Policy Division, International 
Exchange of Persons, policy information 
specialist, Internal Security Division, In- 
ternational Labor, Health and Social Affairs, 
Division of Central Services, Biographical In- 
formation Division. 

One is listed as a secretary to an American 
ambassador abroad, two others are attached 
to an Assistant Secretary of State office, and 
two are in high ranking diplomatic posts, 

One employee was formerly attached to 
the Russian Embassy in Turkey. 





Power Shortage in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
today a power shortage in California, 
just as some of us who have faith in the 
growth and development of this country 
predicted there would be. 

Today, because of the selfish and blind 
opposition of the P. G. & E. and others, 
California finds itself facing an eco- 
nomic crisis. The following article by 
Richard Neuberger, written for Associ- 
ated Cooperator, Oakland, Calif., ap- 
peared in this newspaper April 15, 1948. 
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I now include it, Mr. Speaker, so that 

Congress may know how California feels 

on the subject of our power shortage and 

where it places the blame: 

Power TRUST MISLED CONGRESS ON WESTERN 
NrEEDS—BLOCKED BUILDING OF STORAGE DAMS 
BY FALSE CLAIMS 

(By Richard L, Neuberger) 

While Congress denounces planning, the 
lights are going out in California. 

The Pacific Northwest, locking in its moun- 
tain fastness 42 percent of all the potential 
hydroelectricity in the Nation, faces the 
worst power shortage in its history. 

California ranchers are selling their cattle 
because no water is available for them to 
drink, and ranges are a parched, ugly brown, 

But planning is an evil word, so no plan- 
ning was done to avert a dearth of power and 
water which menaces the economic prosper- 
ity of the Pacific seaboard from Puget Sound 
to the Mexican line. 

Why is there no planning? Who remem- 
bers back to February of 1946 when James B. 
Black, president of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., stood before a special House Committee 
on Interior Department Appropriations? 
Asked Representative JED JOHNSON, of Okla- 
homa: 

THE QUESTION 

“The Bureau of Reclamation has repre- 
sented that there is a prospect of a power 
shortage in the future. Do you say to this 
committee that there is no prospect of any 
shortage of power in the Central Valley? 

“Mr. Buack. There is no prospect whatso- 
ever, sir. 

“Representative JOHNSON. Is there any 
shortage now? 

“Mr, Buiack. There is none now. There 
has been none and there will be none in the 
future.” 

Two years after the president of the 
P. G. & E, thus categorically assured Con- 
gress there would be no power shortage in 
California, the P. G. & E. was cutting off farm 
voltage for 6 or 8 hours a day without warn- 
ing to farmers. Mills and factories have 
been shut down for lack of power. Men are 
out of work, Electric clocks lagged behind 
the sun’s time. Yet the president of P. G. 
& E. in 1946 denied unequivocally the likeli- 
hood of a shortage of electricity. 

AS GREAT AS WAR 

When land blows away and animals die be- 
cause of lack of water, America has lost for- 
ever some of its natural wealth. This is the 
inevitable result of the successful effort of 
monopolies to block the development of re- 
sources in the interest of all the people. In 
this connection, we cannot overlook the fact 
that only last week Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the New York Zoological Society, said 
that “the threat facing us through depletion 
of our resources is as great as that of war.” 

The Pacific coast is a curious region. It 
has immense valleys which are arid and 
gaunt. Their only natural vegetation is 
sagebrush. But in the mountains above 
these valleys vast quantities of snow fall 
each winter. Dams wedged into these gorges 
will impound water in deep reservoirs. It 
then can be let down to the valleys in judi- 
cious amounts, when needed. And the 
water dropping through the penstocks of the 
dams creates countless kilowatts of hydro- 
electric power. 

But we haven’t built enough dams, and 
thus the terrifying shortage of water and 
kilowatts. Men like James B. Black have 
scoffed at the necessity for further Govern- 
ment dams. When Bonneville Dam was 
completed in the Northwest the utility com- 
panies called it a white elephant. It was 
assailed as a “pork barrel” project. So no 
plans were made for the immediate con- 
struction of McNary Dam, the next upstream 
undertaking on the Columbia River. 


AT CAPACITY 


Bonneville now is strained to capacity. 
Fire hoses play on transformer banks to keep 
them from melting. Sawmills cannot get 
enough energy, yet these mills are on the 
banks of streams where lurk vast quantities 
of undeveloped power. But it will be an- 
other 5 or 6 years before McNary Dam relieves 
the power shortage. If McNary Dam were 
built now, surplus Northwest power could be 
delivered to California over 230,000-volt 
transmission lines. 

Today nearly everyone along the coast rec- 
ognizes the need for more power and irriga- 
tion projects on the rivers. This is realized 
on the farm, in union hall, in the offices of 
industry and management. Yet on the 
morning in 1937 that the late President 
Roosevelt dedicated Bonneville Dam, the na- 
tional utility industry issued a report claim- 
ing that steam power was cheaper than water 
power. What did this mean? It meant that 
no further dams should be built, they appar- 
ently being a waste of the public’s money. 
Now the coast, from Canada to San Diego, 
yearns for more dams, 


PLANNING NEEDED 


Intelligent planning is needed—planning 
which ignores selfishness and greed. Such 
successful private enterprises as Union Pa- 
cific and General Motors never could have 
developed without skillful planning. How 
without planning, can the people of the 
West synchronize their dry valleys with the 
cooling snowfields far away in the Sierras, 
Cascades and Siskiyous? 

Slightly more than a year ago Representa- 
tive RicHarpD J. WELCH, veteran Republican 
Congressman from California’s Fifth District, 
proposed that Columbia River water be 
piped southward to relieve the imminent 
shortage in his State. Ridicule greeted the 
suggestion. “Baron Munchausen, thou wert 
a piker,” scoffed one newspaper, upon hear- 
ing of WELCH’s idea. Yet was WELCH 50 
foolish? 


UNITED STATES INTERESTED 


The United States Bureau of Reclamation 
now concedes that the proposal has much 
merit. Indeed, the Bureau suggests on its 
own initiative that a study of the possibili- 
ties in the plan be undertaken at once. 
After all, the coastal lowlands along the 
Columbia have some of the heaviest rainfall 
on the continent: approximately 115 inches. 
The ponderous river is 7 miles wide at its 
mouth, and extremely deep. It has water 
to spare. A conduit to California would be 
fabulously expensive, yet it might double 
California’s productivity and triple its pop- 
ulation capacity. Can such benefits be 
measured at all in financial terms? 

There is enough water in the West—if 
only it can be matched with the arid places. 
Along the Columbia 110 inches of rain an- 
nually drench the soil, and in California’s 
choking valleys 8 inches add up to a gen- 
erous year. But a flume from the Northwest 
to California would be a vast national under- 
taking. It would require extensive financing 
by the Federal Government. 





Too Much ECA Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Hoffman, Administrator of ECA, has in- 
dicated the past 2 or 3 days that the 
appropriation provided by the Congress 
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will be inadequate. What the press re- 
ports have to say about the presentation 
made by Mr. Hoffman is very interesting 
in the light of press reports we have 
direct from Paris written by Michael L. 
Hoffman and as published in the New 
York Times, April 12, 1948. It is pos- 
sible, as international matters are han- 
dled from time to time, for conditions 
to exist upon which Mr. Hoffman, the 
Administrator, may not have full infor- 
mation. Could it be possible that the 
American Officials in Europe who are 
studying attentively the analysis of 
Europe’s trade made by the Economic 
Commission for Europe, and the flow 
sheet of trade as it is occuring from day 
to day upon the basis of momentary facts, 
come to the correct conclusion that the 
Congress appropriated $2,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 more in financing ECA 
than is required? 

Mr. Hoffman gives us some interesting 
information in his presentation which 
appears in the Times, and for the benefit 
of those who are interested, I here present 
his statement: 


Huce ERP Savincs Now In Prosrect—UNITED 
STATES OFFICIALS IN Paris FIND BASIS FOR 
REDUCTION OF $2,000,000,000 or More 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

Paris, April 11.—There is an excellent pros- 
pect that imports from the United States by 
countries participating in the European re- 
covery program can be cut, Over the period of 
the program, considerably below the levels 
estimated in the schedules presented to the 
United States Congress. 

American officials in Europe are studying 
attentively the analysis of Europe's trade 
made by the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope that points the way to savings on the or- 
der of $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 in the 
ERP. These savings appear possible without 
sacrificing essential imports. 

It has long been an open secret that the 
shopping list prepared by the Paris conter- 
ence in September 1947 was, by the very na- 
ture of its construction, inflated. The State 
Department took out about $3,000,000,000 of 
“water,” reducing the total to $18,500,000,000 
for 4 years. But the State Department did 
not have a statistical basis for really finding 
out what made the Paris estimates too big. 


SAVING IN OTHER PRODUCTS 


This has been done by figures and analyses 
buried discreetly at the end of an appendix 
to ECE’'s recently published survey of the 
economic situations and the prospects of Eu- 
rope. This shows that the estimates of both 
Paris and the State Department projected 
into the period 1948-51 huge nonrepetitive 
items in Europe’s abnormal 1947 imports. 
These were contained in the more than one- 
third of total imports lumped under the 
heading “Other products,” that is, products 
other than the 28 basic commodities listed by 
name. 

ECE figures show that other products in 
1938 were one-quarter of the total imports 
of the countries participating in ERP. They 
were nearly two-fifths of the total in 1947, 
principally because they included items like 
merchant ships, textiles, relief goods that 
Europe should not have to find dollars for 
to any great extent after this year. 

NEED FOR SOME ITEMS TO END 

According to ECE, the largest part of this 
category (other products) consists of items 
like textile manufacturers which were im- 
ported only in very moderate quantities be- 
fore the war and the need for which will 
clearly disappear with the full restoration 
of European production. 

“The remainder consists of investment 
goods—the need for which will presumably 
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come to end with the termination of the 
reconstruction period—or of manufactured 
products the demand for which will ulti- 
mately recede as European production ex- 
pands.” 

As pointed out elsewhere in the survey, tex- 
tiles and investment goods are among the 
European industries already nearly up to or, 
in some cases, ahead of prewar output. But 
if ERP estimates as they stand were fol- 
lowed, these countries would, by 1951-52, 
still be importing 229 percent of the prewar 
totals of these hitherto mysterious other 
products. 


So many billions of dollars provided by 
American taxpayers and bond buyers 
have ruthlessly been wasted during the 
past several years that I am at all times 
seriously questioning the statements 
made by those who continually contend 
that the Congress has not provided the 
necessary billions of dollars, and that 
more and more billions of dollars are 
necessary. 





mall Newspapers and Free Ads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial written by Mr. 
L. F. Reid, a well-known newspaperman, 
of Renville, Minn. Mr. Reid brings out 
the necessity of small newspapers being 
recompensed for the numerous demands 
made upon them by our Government. 
After all, space is all these newspapers 
can sell and Mr. Reid’s viewpoint is, I 
think, very sound. Our newspapers 
gave much of their space to meet war- 
time demands and asked nothing in re- 
turn for so doing. Surely, in fairness to 
them, the United States can pay for ad- 
vertising matter our governmental bu- 
reaus send out during times of peace. 

A CHANGE NEEDED 

We received an advertisement from a Gov- 
ernment department recently. It is some- 
thing the public is entitled to get the facts 
of, regarding a Government job, paying $2,000 
or $3,000 a year. The ad was alright, but 
just the same, as in other cases where the 
Government needs the same kind of pub- 
licity, a tearful plea was appended, asking 
us if we wouldn’t please print it for nothing 
as the bureau in question had no money 
for the purpose. Isn’t that too bad? Our 
Government throws billions of dollars 
around, sometimes judiciously and in some 
cases with little thought. Then, when they 
need 50 cents or a dollar for an advertise- 
ment they haven’t got it. 

I remember during the war. The news- 
papers and the other citizens of every com- 
munity were gladly giving their shirts to 
advertise war bonds. This we figured to be 
our duty as long as Congress would not ap- 
propriate the money for this purpose. Then 
some Member of Congress, who thought the 
Government should pay for its own advertis- 
ing the same as Tom, Dick, or Harry, intro- 
duced a bill to pay the newspapers for bond 
advertising. This raised a great furor. I 


remember that one of the Senators, and he 
was a good friend of mine too, said he would 


vote against it because it would pollute the 
press. One thing he forgot. He was getting 
$12,000 a year and some relative was his secre- 
tary, also getting a fat salary, but I wouldn’t 
accuse him of being polluted. Matter of 
fact I think the man was just as sincere and 
unbiased as if he had done his patriotic duty 
and worked for nothing, the same as he 
wanted the publishers to do. 

This matter of Government advertising 
should be gone into in a big way. 

If the newspaper publishers, their organ- 
izations, and field men would all really get 
on the job, study this matter and present a 
common sense program of advertising and 
publicity to the Congress, I believe that a far 
more satisfactory solution of the problem 
could be reached. 

As the matter stands, the Government 
needs publicity of various kinds in the news- 
papers. A program of paid publicity planned 
by the advertising men of America would 
bring far better results and be more satis- 
factory to all concerned than the present tin- 
cup method, which neither gets any of the 
needed publicity in the right mediums for 
the Government or any revenue for the news- 
papers. 





Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude two resolutions adopted by the 
Reserve Officers of the Naval Services, 
Battle Creek, Mich.: 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Whereas we believe that the right of the 
United States Navy to call members of the 
Naval Reserve to immediate active duty in 
the event of national emergency must be 
clear and certain if the Navy is to formulate 
definite plans for the emergent naval defense 
of the United States; and 

Whereas we, the members of Battle Creek 
Chapter of RONS-NROA, are ready and will- 
ing to serve our country again in the event 
of national emergency, and believe that the 
services of naval reservists would be essen- 
tial to prompt naval defense of the Nation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association advocates 
the prompt passage of legislation making 
clear and certain the right of the United 
States Navy to call all members of the United 
States Naval Reserve to immediate active 
duty in the event of a declaration of national 
emergency by the President of the United 
States. 

I hereby certify the above to be a true 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Battle 
Creek, Mich., Chapter of RONS-NROA. 

Rocer N. Turner, Secretary. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Whereas we believe the safety and security 
of our families, our homes, and our Na- 
tion is and must be primary to all other aims 
and endeavors; and 

Whereas we believe the spread and growth 
of totalitarian governments stronger in pres- 
ent armed might than our Nation consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the safety of our 
families, our homes and our Nation; and 

Whereas we believe an America strong in 
armed might is the best deterrent to armed 
conflict available against totalitarian govern- 
ments: Now, therefore, it is 
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Resolved, That Battle Creek Chapter of 
RONS-NROA strongly advocates the adop- 
tion of universal military training as the best 
available means of building civilian reserves 
for the armed forces; and it is further 

Resolved, That this association strongly 
advocates prompt passage of selective-sery- 
ice legislation by the Congress to make ci- 
vilian reserves immediately available should 
the need for them arise. 

I hereby certify the above to be a true 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Battle 
Creek, Mich., Chapter of RONS-NROA. 

Rocer N. TuRNER, Secretary. 


——— 





——— 


Animal Husbandry in the Hawaiian 
Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include the following 
article by Dr. L. A. Henke, professor of 
animal husbandry at the University of 
Hawaii: 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
(By L. A. Henke, animal husbandman, 
University of Hawaii) 

The casual visitor to Hawaii who limits his 
observations to what may be seen from a trip 
around the island of Oahu is likely to depart 
with the impression that sugar and pine- 
apples constitute the major agricultural in- 
dustries in the Territory. While this is true, 
livestock is an important third industry. 
Sales of livestock and livestock products pro- 
duced in Hawaii in 1947 totaled $6,000,000 for 
beef cattle, $5,800,000 for dairy products, and 
$3,300,000 for swine. This total, about 
$15,000,000, represents about 8 percent of the 
total value of the agricultural crops produced 

in that year. 

The islands have a total area of about 6,000 
square miles. Twenty-six percent of the 
total area is in forest reserves which are very 
important from the standpoint of conserving 
water and preventing erosion; 27 percent are 
waste or nonagricultural lands; 40 percent is 
devoted to grazing, leaving only 7 percent as 
cultivated lands. The area devoted to live- 
stock production is about 6 times as Jarge as 
that devoted to the growing of sugarcane. 
To be sure, the ranches for the most part are 
inferior lands and include areas that are 
too steep for cultivation, rocky, covered with 
lava flows, too dry, or too high for crop pro- 
duction. In spite of this, cattle over the 
entire ranch area average about 1 head to 
10 acres, and this ratio would be far better 
except for large tracts of arid and lava flow 
covered lands included in the ranches where 
100 acres would not properly support 1 steer. 
Some ranches with good pastures may aver- 
age 1 steer to 2 or 3 acres. 

BEEF CATTLE 

The beef cattle industry in Hawaii had its 
beginning in 1793 when the English naviga- 
tor Vancouver, landed Longhorns in Kealake- 
kua Bay. These first cattle were protected 
by the Order of the King for a pericd of 
years, and by 1820 the three mountains of 
Hawaii and the plateaus and valleys between 
them were full of cattle. Mexican cowboys 
were introduced in 1832 to teach the 
Hawaiians how to handle these wild steers 

The Parker Ranch with a present area o! 
about 300,000 acres and 35,000 high-grace 
Herefords had its beginning about this time. 
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There were times in the early history of 
the beef-cattle industry when the hides and 
the tallow from the cattle were in greater 
demand than the beef. Beef prices in general 
were not satisfactory until after annexation 
of Hawaii to the United States in 1898. 

From the very beginning of the beef- 
cattle industry in Hawaii, steers have been 
shipped directly to market from the grazing 
areas without a supplementary period of 
concentrate feeding prior to slaughter. The 
obvious reason was and still is that the usual 
fattening feeds like corn were available in 
only small quantities and at high prices. 

The number of beef cattle now totals about 
130,000, and this number has remained fairly 
constant during the past 2 or 3 decades. 
Local production of beef totals about 16,000,- 
000 pounds of dressed beef annually, and this 
supplies slightly more than half of the total 
beef consumed in the islands. 

Improved English breeds of cattle were 
introduced to Hawaii beginning of 1850, and 
by 1900 they had completely replaced the 
Longhorns. While all three of the leading 
English breeds, the Hereford, the Shorthorn, 
and the Angus, were introduced to Hawaii 
and all of them are still found to a limited 
degree, the Herefords have become most nu- 
merous and now constitute over 90 percent 
of the beef cattle found in Hawaii. 

DAIRY CATTLE 

Dairying is largely limited to the produc- 
tion of fresh milk, and dairy cattle tend to 
be concentrated near the larger cities. The 
Territory has about 10,000 milch cows and 
total milk production for 1947 was about 
32,000,000 quarts which is an average produc- 
tion of about 7,000 pounds of milk per cow 
per year. The per capita fresh milk consump- 
tion in the Territory has trebled in the past 
25 years, and today the supply of fresh milk 
is not equal to the demand. Large quantities 
of canned and powdered milk are imported 
and are widely used to supplement the fresh 
milk supply. 

Dairy cattle, especially near the cities 
where land is limited and very expensive, 
secure their roughage as soiling crops. A 
commonly grown soiling crop, Napier grass, 
will average about 70 tons of green forage 
per acre per year if irrigated and properly 
fertilized. Two locally produced byproducts, 
cane molasses and pineapple bran, are used 
as concentrates; but since neither of these 
carries an appreciable quantity of protein, 
soybean oil meal secured from the Middlewest 
is the most commonly used protein supple- 
ment. During the past year the price of 
this has ranged between $120 and $140 per 
ton. 

Because of the high cost of concentrate 
feeds as well as high labor cost, milk prices 
are high, retail prices ranging between 25 
and 30 cents per quart. 

To a very limited degree, milk produced 
on the outside islands where production costs 
are lower is flown to Honolulu by air freight. 

he high cost of air freight, however, offsets 
the lower production costs on the outside 
islands, 

SWINE 


The English navigator, Captain Cook, who 
discovered Hawaii in 1778 left some swine at 
that time. The size of the swine industry is 
largely limited by the amount of available 
garbage. During the war years when so 
many servicemen were stationed on Oahu, 
the swine industry more than doubled. Ex- 
periments at the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station show that about 12 pounds of 
military garbage will produce 1 pound of 
increased live weight in swine. Garbage from 
residential areas has a much lower value, The 
usual concentrates fed to hogs in the Corn 
Belt are available in Hawaii only at very high 
prices and are not generally fed. Local by- 
products like cane malasses are utilized, as 


are cull fruits, vegetables, and other by- 
products. 

All pork produced in Hawaii is consumed 
as fresh pork. Cured meats like ham and 
bacon and canned meats are imported in 
large amounts. 

Most of the modern breeds of hogs have 
been introduced to Hawaii, but Duroc-Jer- 
seys and Berkshires are perhaps most numer- 
ous at the present time. 


SHEEP 


The sheep industry reached its high point 
about 1885 when a total of 125,000 were found 
in the islands. Since that time, the number 
has decreased greatly as former sheep areas 
were given over to the grazing of cattle or in 
some cases planted to pineapples. It is esti- 
mated that there are only about 25,000 sheep 
in the Territory at this time, and these are 
concentrated in two places, the Humuulu 
Sheep Station of the Parker branch and on 
the island of Niihau. 

Because of the limited size of Hawaii, it is 
not likely that the livestock industry will 
greatly. expand; but even in its present size, 
it is very important in the economy of the 
Territory and provides a good source of in- 
come to many people who aspire to become 
citizens of the forty-ninth State in the 
Union. 





Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport Times of April 23, 
1948: 


FEDERAL LAWS ARE NOT THE ANSWER 


Collier’s magazine never has been noted as 
a protagonist—seldom as even a mild sup- 
porter—of the South in the social sectional 
problems that concern it. In fact, only a 
few years ago one of its editors wrote an 
article—published in Collier’s—cussing out 
just about anyone in the South who dared 
to oppose Franklin D. Roosevelt—specifically 
naming this newspaper because it could not 
swallow Mr. Roosevelt’s political sociology 
and because we iooked on the late President's 
desire to perpetuate himself in office indefi- 
nitely as contrary to fundamental principles 
of Americanism in a democratic government 
as a Republic. 

Consequently, it is important—and en- 
couraging—to find Collier’s now editorially 
taking the South’s side on the issues involved 
in the Truman so-called civil-rights pro- 
gram, which actually is a suppression of 
rights program. 

Collier’s holds that there is something to 
both sides to the extent that of course lynch- 
ing is evil and poll taxes that restrict suffrage 
certainly are not democratic. But, it points 
out also that Federal laws are not the arswer 
to such problems as exist—heading its edi- 
torial, “We need something stronger than 
law.” 

“We think southerners,” Collier’s states, 
“are only telling the truth when they insist 
that Federal laws will never succeed in wip- 
ing out these injustices. It is axiomatic 
that no law, however well meant, can work 
unless it is supported by the majority of 
the people it affects. Northern intellectuals 
should know this fact of life from the Na- 
tion’s experience with Federal prohibition. 
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“Well, both sides having a measure of right 
and a measure of wrong in their arsenals of 
argumentation, is there any discoverable 
factor that swings the scales one way or the 
other? We think there is. 

“The factor is the unquestionable truth 
that the Negro's status in the South is get- 
ting better every day. He is some 90 per- 
cent better off economically than in the early 
years following the Civil War. Lynching is 
sliding toward the vanishing point. As for 
social equality, most Negroes apparently 
don’t want it anyway, since they have their 
own social organization to satisfy their fra- 
ternal, religious, snobbish, etc., instincts. 

“Federal laws didn’t work these improve- 
ments. They have come about solely because 
they have been stimulated by the most sub- 
stantial and respected people among the 
southern whites. They would have come a 
good deal more slowly, we think, if Federal 
laws had forced Mr. Whiskers to keep his 
nose eternally stuck into southern affairs. 

“If all this is as true as we're convinced it 
is, then it follows that the best way to solve 
what remains of the Negro problem is to go 
on just about as we've been going since 
around 1870. That would mean: Let the 
northern intelligentsia howl its collective 
head off about the South * * * let south- 
ern and northern politicians make what po- 
litical capital they can out of the question 
* * * put don’t saddle the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a bunch of laws which it can- 
not enforce. In other words, let the South 
work out its Negro problems mostly on its 
own—which it is doing anyway, and we think 
will continue to do.” 

All of which is pretty much what we have 
said in these columns so many times in the 
past, though perhaps in greater detail. 





Up and Down With Dr. Gallup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Gal- 
lup poll, published widely in the news- 
papers on Sunday, April 25, shows Har- 
old Stassen with a slight lead in the field 
of Republican Presidential candidates. 
Mr. Stassen should take what comfort he 
can from it before the results of next 
week’s Ohio primary are in. 

Dr. Gallup’s own qualifications of his 
figures, which are likely to be overlooked 
by those who read just the headlines, 
should be carefully noted. Dr. Gallup 
himself points out that these figures, and 
I quote, “Cannot be used to forecast pri- 
mary results in any one State.” End 
quote. It would be a serious mistake to 
take these Sunday figures as a forecast 
of Stassen’s popularity in Ohio. Next 
Tuesday’s primary will show that the Re- 
publicans of Ohio are solidly behind their 
able Senator, ROBERT TaFT. 

Popularity as measured by the Gallup 
poll is a very changing thing. I can re- 
member when Harry Truman was re- 
ported with a popularity of something 
like 76 percent, and today he shows 
up with about 25 percent. It will be in- 


teresting to watch what kind of a similar 
nose dive Stassen’s rating on the Galiun 
score card will take after this primary 
next Tuesday. 
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Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial en- 

itled “Winston Churchill,” which ap- 
peared in the New Hampshire Morning 
Union, published in Manchester, N. H., 
April 22, 1948: 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 

In a race of little men comes, every gener- 
ation or so, a giant among men. It is, as a 
rule, easier to recognize these giants as We 
look back over half a century or more of time. 
But, once in a while, comes such a man whose 
greatness is so outstanding that even We 
blind contemporaries can hear the rustling 
winds of magnificence as we hurry by. 

Such a man is Winston Churchill. 

The New York Times is doing a great serv- 
ice in reprinting his memoirs, but the average 
reader will probably enjoy their reproduction 
in the weekly magazine Life, a little more be- 
cause Life is able, by its very nature, to give 
the reader a large section of the memoirs in 
one bite, and it also has the advantage of be- 
ing able to use colored photographs and dra- 
matic type, to set off one of the most dramatic 
and colorful careers of all times. 

Our readers are most sincerely urged to 
read the Churchill Memoirs in Life, the 
Times, or in book form, not only for the 
great, reverberating prose which sounds 
through this history, but to learn the les- 
S that have immediate application to the 
problems of our present day. 

For instance, to those would-be appeasers 
of Russia in the postwar period after this 
Wi Churchill points out the horrible re- 
sults in blood and loss of money, and shat- 
tered hopes and dreams which followed in 
this war just completed, because the British 
and French and Americans shirked their du- 
ties in the 1930's. 

Churchill points out what hope sprang 
when the League of Nations proposed to 
block Mussolini in his ruthless attack on 
tiny Abyssinia, and how it completely col- 
lapsed when Prime Minister Baldwin, that 
British apostle of normalcy and peace, would 
not back the idea of sanctions against Italy 
on the grounds that it meant war. Instead 
of cutting off the oil which would have 
stopped the Italian war in Abyssinia, they 
slapped Mussolini on the wrist. 

As a result, Churchill points out, a fanatic, 
dreaming in Berlin, was emboldened to get 


n 










over his fears and hesitancies toward world 
conquest, and Hitler invaded the Rhineland. 
Again the French, this time the foreign min- 


ister of France, came to England to see what 
the British wouid do, but the weakness which 
encouraged Hitler now Kept Baldwin from 
backing up the French, and Hitler was al- 
lowed to get away with militarization in the 
Rhinel: any chance of peace was lost. 
As Churchill pointed out, we must not re- 
peat those kind of mistakes after this war. 

Unfortunately, we have already done so 
much damage in appeasing Russia that we 
shall have to redouble, triple, and quadruple 
our efforts now if we are to make up for the 
long way we have slipped toward the edge 
of the cliff. 

We have n quite gotten to the point 
where Ralph Wigram of the British Foreign 
Office said, after Hitler seized the Rhineland: 
“War is now inevitable, and it will be the 
most terrible war there has ever been. I 
don't think I shall see it, but you will, Wait 
now for bombs on this little house.” 
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Wigram, feeling that his work over the 
years after the first war had failed to make 
people realize what was at stake, died shortly 
probably, in part, from his broken heart and 
discouragement, and the little house was 
bombed in the London blitzkrieg. 

Churchill, in commenting on this, writes 
a line which probably sums up his entire 
philosophy of life and gives the key to his 
career. Speaking of Wigram he says: “My 
friend never seemed to recover from this 
shock. He took it too much to heart. After 
all, one can always go on doing what one 
believes to be his duty, and running ever- 
greater risks till knocked out.” 

That was the philosophy which Churchill 
cloaked in his immortally stirring reference 
to “blood, and sweat, and tears.” 

It is impossible to divine the plans of the 
Almighty. Dukes of Marlborough, were born 
and died until the seventh descendant of the 
victor of Blenheim married a belle from 
Brooklyn. A spark was struck, and that was 
Winston Churchill. 

Whether he realized it or not, he probably 
did as much to save the civilized world as we 
know it as the first Duke of Marlborough, 
John Churchill, did to save England on the 
field at Blenheim. 

If you want to forget the petty annoyances 
of housekeeping and shopping, or the office 
politics, and the first-class, little rats that 
one runs across so often in daily business 
life, or a difficult problem down in the barn, 
we urge you to read the memoirs as they 
started in Life magazine April 19, or in the 
New York Times. 

Magnificent language will sweep over you 
as invigorating as a cool, autumn breeze from 
the summit of the White Mountains. Above 
and beyond the grandeur which sweeps away 
so much that is petty in our everyday life, 
Churchill presents lessons which we can turn 
to great, practical effect on the problems of 
this present day. 

Ww. L. 





Phosphate and the National Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with a recent hearing at Salt Lake 
City, members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture heard a very fine address 
on the phosphate situation in this coun- 
try by Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, former 
president of the Utah State Agricultural 
College, and executive director of the 
Utah Scientific Research Foundation. 

Believing that the facts which were 
contained in this address are of interest 
to all Members of Congress, I have asked 
Dr. Peterson to reduce his remarks to 
writing and I am submitting the same 
herewith for inclusion in the Rrecorp: 

PHOSPHATE AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE 

The world population is now about two 
and three-tenths billions. The most author- 


itative estimates indicate that in the next 


25 years this figure will reach nearly three 
billion, and increase over the present popu- 
lation of about 650,000,000 people. Two and 
one-half acres of land are needed for a 
minimum food supply for each person. With 
4,000,000,000 acres of land, all that is left 
of our available acreage on earth, each per- 
son has less than 2 acres for his mainte- 
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nance. America, if we could live alone, would 
be more fortunate than the average of the 
world because we have about 3%o acres of 
land per person. But we cannot, we have 
found, live alone with our relative abun- 
dance. We must share with the rest of the 
world, in some degree at least, because world 
peace, while it has many important prereq- 
uisities, the first is food. Hungry or stary- 
ing people, do not observe boundaries or 
treaties, as has been said by our distinguished 
soil-conservation leader, Dr. H. H. Bennett. 
Self interest, if no other motive, prompts us 
and requires that we cooperate with the rest 
of the world in trying to solve the problem 
of food. 

America has only 460,000,000 acres of good 
land left. We have been the most profligate 
people of all history in wasting our soil 
We have destroyed already about one-fifth 
of our original arable land and one-third of 
the balance is seriously damaged. One- 
third of what is left is now in some jeopardy 
Bad soil practice with resulting erosion is 
now costing the United States 500,000 acres 
of good land each year. It is estimated that 
from 1895 to 1930, we lost 1,000,000 acres 
each year. 

This is, of course, a disturbing picture 
of what may happen to America. We are, 
as the above figures indicate, improving, but 
our present rate of exhaustion of the still 
fertile lands of the great Midwest and else- 
where is such that major calamity could 
overtake us and inevitably will overtake us 
unless we begin to restore the critical ele- 
ments of soil fertility, which the removal of 
crops (stimulated by war need and present 
world hunger), erosion, and malpractice have 
taken from our soils at a dangerous rate 
I shall mention particularly in this state- 
ment our phosphate problem in America, al- 
though a permanent soil fertility is not a 
matter of phosphate exclusively or of nitro- 
gen or potash or of all three. It is a matter 
of careful attention to these three continu- 
ing needs and of a more thorough coopera- 
tion with nature in managing our soil than 
we are now exercising. (The need of main- 
taining intelligent people on our lands in 
order to provide good soil management prac- 
tice is of greater importance than ever before 
in our history and it has always been a major 
consideration in maintaining national 
strength.) Phosphate, however, is the key 
element in soil fertility at present because 
of its depletion from our soils and because 
of the sources of phosphate are limited to 
our own rock deposits and to certain other 
deposits in Europe, Africa, Asia, and the 
islands. 

America needs now a national attack on 
the phosphate problem. With the deposits 
in Tennessee nearing exhaustion and with 
Florida feeding this resource into not only 
the Southeast and the East but into th: 
West and extensively elsewhere, we should 
take organized action to see to it that the 
large deposits of phosphate rock in the four 
Western States (Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Montana) are made available to the farmer 
of America, particularly to Midwest and fal! 
West farmers, and to the degree consider 
desirable to other peoples of the world. 

These four States contain about one-third 
of the world’s known supply of phosphat 
rock, and between 65 and 75 percent of thé 
national supply. Florida contains the only 
other large deposit. The following list giv: 
the approximate figures: 

Idaho, 5,736,000,000 tons; 70 percent (0! 
better) tricalcium phosphate. 

Utah, 1,741,000,000 tons; 40 percent (0! 
better) tricalcium phosphate. 

Montana, 391,000,000 tons; 70 percent (or 
better) tricalcium phosphate. 

Wyoming, 115,000,000 tons; 70 percent (or 
better) tricalcium phosphate. 

Total, 7,983,000,000 tons. 

The only other considerable deposits are 
in the following States, with the tonnages 
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estimated by Mansfield (U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey) in 1940: 


Tons 
Florida --------------------- 5, 081, 539, 000 
Tennesse@.------------------ 195, 151, 000 
south Carolina._------------ 8, 798, COO 
Kentucky ------------------- 836, 000 
ArkansaS.....--------------- 20, 000, 000 


The Florida estimates, it should be noted, 
are on deposits as low as 40 percent trical- 
cium phosphate. Idaho deposit estimates 
are on the basis of 70 percent tricalcium 
phosphate or better. If these estimates in- 
cluded deposits from 40 percent up to %0 
percent and better, as in the case of Florida, 
it is estimated that the Idaho tonnage would 
be increased possibly as much as 70 percent. 

Most of the more readily accessible pri- 
vately owned deposits have already been pur- 
chased by various phosphate interests. The 
phosphate on federally owned land is large 
and open to lease. Tentative filings have 
been made on most of the better deposits. 
The present leasing laws, however, do not 
provide sufficient protection to the lessee 
and as a result practically no Government 
leases are maturing. An attempt is being 
made by Congress to liberalize these Federal 
leases. They should permit the proposed 
lessee to explore the deposit before making 
commitment as to expenditures for develop- 
ment and to protect him somewhat further 
in open bidding after investigation. Other 
important changes should be made in our 
leasing laws. 

At present most of the development under 
way consists of stripping privately owned, 
Indian, or State-owned lands of surface rock 
which is being shipped to the coast or else- 
where for processing, much of it going as 
crushed rock to the Orient, under United 
States Army contract. 

There are still sizable privately owned de- 
posits open to lease or sale but, as stated, 
they are comparatively few. The qualifying 
factor in the deposits in this area is the 
faulting which has taken place which makes 
the mining of many of the larger and richer 
deposits expensive or prohibitive under pres- 
ent conditions. Later, of course, they will of 
necessity be utilized to a considerable extent 
when the other deposits have been exhausted. 

The processing of the rock, by electric fur- 
nace, blast furnace, or sulfuric acid methods 
is very expensive, particularly electric fur- 
nace and blast furnace, and in the case of 
these two methods comparatively cheap elec- 
ric power is required. The electric furnace 
ethod is particularly adapted to this area 
ecause with this process, elemental phos- 
1orus or phosphoric acid is produced, 
These concentrated forms permit a wider 
shipping area. Our national committee esti- 
mated that these concentrated products 
could reach the Midwest area approximately 
from Missouri north and the Mississippi River 
west to the coast. Of course, with elemental 
phosphorus, the market area would reach 
far beyond this. It is likely that concen- 
trated products will be produced here and 
shipped to, let us say, the Chicago or Mis- 
sissippi River area and there compounded 
into less concentrated form such as triple 
superphosphate or superphosphate. 

Considerable pressure is being exerted to 
enable the Columbia Basin Authority to ex- 
tend its lines from the Northwest to this area. 
Congressional appropriations are necessary 
to extend these lines and thus make this 
power available. This is, of course, a matter 
for Congress to decide. 

The vast bulk of the phosphate reserves 
are, you will note, in Idaho. They concen- 
trate, roughly, from Montpelier north to Soda 
Springs. The estimates from Idaho are based, 
you have noted, on 70 percent (tricalcium 
phosphate) rock. If the estimate included 
rock as low as 40 percent, the Idaho tonnage 
would be greatly increased, possibly by as 
much as 70 percent or more. The Midwest 
must come here for phosphate. The deposits 
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in Florida and Tennessee should be held, 
under any sane national economy, for the 
Atlantic seaboard States and the contigucus 
territory. 

I believe that the national welfare would be 
served by special congressional provision for 
a frontal attack on this problem through pro- 
vision for large-scale research and experi- 
mental studies to be made to determine the 
essential facts regarding phosphate, to in- 
clude, among other things, the following: 

1. The development of a commercial-sized 
experimental plant or plants to ascertain the 
facts regarding the processing techniques, in- 
cluding the problem of utilization of nearby 
coal, in the development of blast furnace and 
related processes—these plants to be sold to 
private or cooperative interests after the ex- 
perimental period is over. 

2. The furnishing to Congress of the essen- 
tial data on the economics involved, includ- 
ing freight rates, in opening the western beds 
in the interest of the farmers of America, 
and particularly because of their vast pro- 
duction, the Midwest. It is not too much to 
say that the peace of the world is in con- 
siderable degree dependent upon the farm- 
ers of America, and they in turn are ce- 
pendent upon fertile soil. 

3. A further study of phosphate soil ex- 
haustion under present practices and de- 
ficient supplies of fertilizer. 

4. A greatly accelerated study of the adapt- 
ability of the various forms of phosphate to 
the varying soils and soil areas of the United 
States. 

5. A study of the power problem including 
power rates, the practicability of develop- 
ment of additional power sites in or near the 
phosphate area of the West, and an analysis 
of the questions raised by possible power 
transmission from the area of (potential) 
surplus in the Columbia Basin to the phos- 
phate area. Every encouragement, of course, 
should be given the intermountain power 
companies to enable them to supply this in- 
creasing need for power. 

The above refer only to phosphate. Our 
present serious nitrogen impoverishment, in 
the West particularly, should be included in 
any comprehensive studies made. The whole 
great and grave question of soil fertility de- 
serves careful and continuous scrutinizing. 
A permanent soil fertility is, of course, the 
first necessity of our country and the world. 

Private industry and cooperatives will be 
obliged to carry the burden of the responsi- 
bility of initiating and administering this 
ultimately vast enterprise in the West, pos- 
sibly to be the largest in aggregate in the 
world, by supplying the requisite commercial 
fertilizers. Government should, as said be- 
fore, extend its experimental and educational 
facilities far beyond its present efforts. 

Certainly such an enterprise merits the at- 
tention of Government in order that the 
necessary experimental and educational 
phases of the problem may be adequately 
developed, in the interest of industry, but 
particularly in the interests of the farmers 
of our country. 





Maryland Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr, 
Speaker, recently there came to my at- 
tention an outline of Maryland’s laws 
affecting veterans, their wives, their 
widows, their children, their orphans, 
and their organizations, as compiled by 
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Mrs. Meredith G. DuBor, department 
adjutant of the Disabled American 
Veterans, room C, War Memorial Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Most of the potential beneficiaries un- 
der these State laws are not aware of the 
valuable rights, privileges, exemptions, 
and benefits available to them, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and therefore I am 
hopeful that this résumé of Maryland’s 
veteran laws will come to their attention. 

The ouiline is as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Provision has been made for the burial of 
indigent veterans by the State. 
A permanent registry of soldiers’ graves is 
maintained. 
CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgement is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Evidence may be admitted of presumed 
death or absence of a member of the armed 
forces. 

A civil-relief act has been enacted. 

Complete administration by the adminis- 
trator or executor of the armed forces may be 
effected, where the estate consists only of 
service pay, by advertising once as the 
orphans’ court or register of wills may direct 
and filing therewith a statement. 

Protection is given to persons acting under 
power of attorney granted by members of the 
armed forces. 

Revocation of letters testamentary of ad- 
ministration or of guardianship and reap- 
pointment of an executor, administrator, or 
guardian engaged in war service is provided. 

Fiduciary powers are suspended during war 
service. 

Holographic wills executed by persons serv- 
ing with the armed forces outside the United 
States are valid and effective until 1 year 
after devisor’s discharge if he is then living 
and possesses testamentary capacity. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 

The legislature has recommended that the 
Governor grant a pardon to all parolees who’ 
have served honorably in the armed forces 
during World War II. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 

The clerks of the several courts are re- 
quired to furnish, without charge, copies of 
papers or records in their offices for use in 
connection with claims against the United 
States for benefits. 

Free copies of public records are furnished 
for wards of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the Uniform Guardian- 
ship Act. 

The State registrar of vital statistics is re- 
quired to furnish, without charge, copies of 
birth or death records for use in connection 
with claims against the United States for 
benefits. 

Honorable discharge papers of persons who 
have served in the armed forces of the 
United States are recorded by the clerk of 
the court free of charge. Such records there- 
of are admissible in evidence in any court 
in the State. 

It is the duty of the Maryland Veterans’ 
Commission to assist veterans and their de- 
sendents with claims against the United 
States. The commission has authority to 
appoint a State service officer and necessary 
assistants. 

EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICA 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

Certificates equivalent to high-school cer- 
tificates may be issued to members of the 
armed forces 17 years of age or older, upon 
examination in the usual high-school sub- 
jects, 


TION FOR 
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Ss e examinatio1 -ense upon return 
t } f person were real-estate brok- 
ers at the time of entering military service 
ea 
E ¥ [I PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Preference rating is given to veterans in 
employme under any county or municipal 
civil servi r merit system or ordinance 


under 55 years of age may be exempt 
limitation or requirement; 
applicable to Montgomery 


7 < 


904 is 
County only 
Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 


cl pter 


employment Compensation Act. 

State police may be reappointed with 
preservation of seniority 

State, county, and municipal employees 





instated without loss of seniority 
n application made within 90 d 

i termination of military service with 
preservation of rights in any pension or re- 


tirement fund or system. 


rhe mayor and city council Baltimor 
I y orall nee ? Viae preierences ) 
vetlel Ss in empioyme 
I ION OF BENEFITS 
rht priv and benefits en- 
} ‘ ans f ther 1 re extended 
1 of World War II 


GUARDIANSHIP 
been en- 
providing for ths 


an incompe- 


A uniform guardianship act has 


h modifications 


guardian ol 





te é or the minor child of a veteran 
to rece ; on behalf of such 
ward 
HOMES 
M 1 I e Confeder e Soldie 
H i Ces le ] been re red for use 
q il for destitute soldiers. 
1 BENEFIT 

A mpetent veteran may be com- 
I ed Fed l hos} l under the Uni 
f iG ( YA 

A vet Lx be declared it and 
C d to institu’ ) 

( s ¢ c ™m 
tr ng pal l for wh se 
is ucht is a member of the armed forces 

T IK ES, ETC 
Gove " may award medals or cer- 
tif v ns of the Spanish-Ameri- 
« s ent war 
MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING 
EC EI 

A W Memorial Commission of 10 mem- 
I all veterans, ha charge and custody 
< lf war memorial build ng. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 








C y and miscellaneous in- 
£ ‘ pal may n loans to quali- 
fied veter 5 ul r the GI pill of rights 

R rc ht «< ded » veterans, their 
wic nd chi I 
TA EMPTIO? I PTION FROM LICENSE 

} ~ I NEV S ETC 

Ex ion from on free ¢ ssions to 

I S n ! envervail , recrea- 
4 t a 

Any 1 r ve e or trailer known as the 
49 i r < : i d operated by the 
A I x t from automobile 
’ 
re 

( ner l fis} y 
b t we 1 y al 
of h Lliti¢ r 1 year from the date of dis- 
‘ 

ilting from 
AC > ry the med S is exempt 
fr t 

Fk any taxable year beecinning after De- 
cember 31, 1943, compensa up to $1,500 
re \ for rvice in the armed forces or 
m hant mari and mustering-out pay- 
1 s ll be counted as gross income. 








Income-tax obligations are canceled for 
persons who die while serving in the armed 
forces. 

Time for filing returns by members of the 
armed forces is postponed until 3 months 
from the time such person returns perma- 
nently to the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Refund is made of the unearned portion 
of the liquor-license fee when license is 
surrendered by licensee upon entrance into 
the armed forces. 

Professional, trade, or calling licenses are 
renewed within 1 year after release from 
military service. This law is applicable to 
renewals under local ordinances and regula- 
tions and public general or local laws. 

Property of veterans’ organizations is ex- 
empt from taxation. 

Real property purchased by survivors of 
the Civil War for the purpose of erecting 
monuments, and of laying out commemora- 
tive parks, is exempt from taxation. 

UNIFORMS 

Unauthorized wearing of military uniforms 

is declared a misdemeanor. 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
use of in- 


organiza- 


The unauthorized wearing or 
badges, etc., of veterans’ 
tions is deciared a misdemeanor. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the Maryland legislature through 
the sponsorship and co ration of the DAV 
and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, which has some 15 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains three fuil- 
time national service cfficers, under the di- 
rection of Philip I. Robrecht, at the Vet- 
Administration regional office, room 
709-C, St. Paul and Fayette Sireeis, Balti- 
more, Md. 

These DAV experts extend all types Of as- 
sistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion ‘sentation, and prosecution of their 
] or various types of gov- 
fits to which they may be 
Uy eligible. 


sionia 











erans’ 





DAV MEMEERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render se! and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the Official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its Congressional Charter of 
Incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or inju s, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
ies incurred 


vice to, for, 






abilitie during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of tl United States, or of 





yme country allied with it 
More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the 
Eligibles may become life members of the 
/ payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if 


n 








born b re January 1, 1902), in cash, or by 
a down ment of $5, or more, plus such 
ir ments as will complete payment of 
the full fee by the end of the second suc- 
ceeding fiscal year (ending on June 30), after 
f not fully paid, a carrying charge 
$5 per year would accrue. A growing per- 





centage are becoming DAV life members. 
Annual membership is available & $5. 
DAV SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
Realizing the need for extending assist- 
ance to all and their dependents 
after the close of World War II, the DAV en- 
tered into an agreement with the Veterans’ 
Administration and the American University 
in Washington, D. C., back in 1944, to train 
some 400 World War II handicapped vete- 
rans to become national service officers. An 
intensive 6-month special course was set up, 


raterang 
veterans 
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followed by 18 or more months of on-the-job 
training in three different regional offices o; 
the Veterans’ Administration, under the sy 
pervision of old-time, long-experienced DA\ 
service officers. 

The members of the tenth and last class 
of such trainees received their diplomas j) 
May 1947, and are now completing their ; 
training in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization to provide, without cost to thx 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in t! 
solution of the many problems confrontin 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more 
extensive and effective Nation-wide service 
staff to take care of the problems of all vet- 
erans and their dependents, and particular- 
ly those who have service-connected disabil- 
ities, than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities, the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation o 
behalf of disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, tc 
numerous and tco technical here to set forth, 
has, each year, been brought about by nu- 
merous conferences with officials of the Vet 
erans’ Administration and other govern- 
mental agencies. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquar- 
ters of the DAV takes care of all adminis- 
trative matters and records, and publish« 
the DAV semimonthly newspaper contzin- 
ing accurate, up-to-date information as t 
all existing and pending legislation, Presi- 
dential executive orders, court decision 
opinions of the Attorney General,, Com! 
troller General, and VA Administrator, VA 
regulations, service letters, circulars, an< 
other instructions, as well as much oti 
information of interest and of value to dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of tl 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn 
severely wounded World War I veteran, wh 
has had a broad background of experience i! 
various local, State, and National DAV - 
tivities which qualify him to lead an or! 
ganization composed exclusively of America 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbl) 
has been secretary-treasurer (business n 
ager) of the organization, and editor of 
newspaper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero fF 
Hogan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fil 
Third Union Trust Co., has, for 28 ye 
been the depository for the funds of both t 
DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, th 
DAV Service Foundation. Officials handlin 
funds have always been adequately bond: 
by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryla! 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 





The national service headquarters of 
DAV is now located in a beautiful build 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the o 
zation in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located 
department of claims, headed by Wil! 
E. Tate; the department on legislatil 
headed by Francis Sullivan; and the < 
partment of public relations and em} 
ment, headed by Millard W. Rice. In ad 
tion to these service departments, the D/ 
service headquarters has as its office mi 
ager, John E. Feighner, assistant nati 
adjutant. All of these various departme! 
are staffed by trained experts, all of w! 
are themselves war-wounded or disabled vet 
erans. 

hese DAV national officers know all abo! 
the technical complications that disab!e 
veterans must overcome factually to pro‘ 
the service connections of their disabiliti 
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to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and 
are therefore generally more effective in. 
helping disabled claimants to comply with 
technical requirements to prove legal en- 
titlement to benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and equitably entitled. 


DAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The DAV has freely rendered technical 
help to thousands of disabled veterans each 
vear in’ obtaining compensation for service- 
incurred disabilities, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, insurance benefits, pensions 
for dependents of deceased veterans, voca- 
tional training, civil-service appointments, 
and last, but really first in importance, 
suitable, gainful employment. 

During the past 18 years, for which rec- 
ords are obtainable, the paid national service 
officers of the DAV have extended service as 
indicated by the following brief résumé: 
Claims handled, 1,525,753; total monetary 
penefits, $132,512,111.87. 

Additional compensation payments thus 
obtained for thousands of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, who might not other- 
wise have been able to procure such needed 
benefits, have converted such beneficiaries 
from local liabilities into community assets. 

It is, of course, not practicable, in a brief 
statistical résumé, to indicate the many dif- 
ferent types of service extended by service 
cficers. Many liberalizing precedents have 
been established by the decisions obtained, 
which subsequently have proved of value to 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
having similar claims, the results of which 
cannot be computed from service records. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been 
demonstrated by the employment record of 
such disabled veterans that they have a low- 
absentee record, a low turn-over record, a 
low-aceident record, and a higher efficiency 

nd production record. It has thus been 
proven that to hire disabled veterans is just 
plain, good business, bringing benefits 
directly to them, their dependents, their 
communities, their employers, and taxpayers 
generally 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and 
& part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have the 
‘issurance, on the basis of past performance, 
that if they, too, should also be so unfortu- 


nate they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

As a veteran of both World Wars I and II 
myself, it is a pleasure for me to commend 
the service program of the DAV and I am 
sure it merits the consideration and support 
of the entire country. 





The “Why” of Sandy River Smelt Runs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I wish to include 
as part of my remarks an informative 
article by Edward E. Brockmann, pub- 
lished in the Sunday Oregonian Apri?’ 18, 
1948, relative to fish habits and in 
proved methods for the preservation of 
our fishery resources. The article fol- 
lows: 


THE “WHY” or SANDY River SMELT RUNs— 
AMATEUR ICHTHYOLOGIST Ep BROCKMANN 
TELLS OF STUDIES OF FISH MIGRATIONS AND 
Work To GIVE ACCESS TO STREAM 


(The author of this article through the 
years has earned the title of “watchdog of 
the Sandy.” The Sandy River smelt runs 
have been more than a hobby with him and 
his efforts in great part were responsible for 
improvements made at the mouth of the 
river.) 


(By Edward Edmund Brockmann) 


About this time of year people of the Co- 
lumbia and Sandy River area look for the 
return of the smelt to the rivers. The $64 
question is: Will the smelt run in the Sandy 
this year? (This year the smelt did come 
just before Easter.) The other questions are: 
Why don’t they run in other streams like the 
Willamette and the Clackamas? How far up 
the river do they go and why? Do they live 
or die after spawning? How and where do 
they spavn? How many eggs are in a smelt? 
How large are the eggs? 

There are four varieties of smelt along the 
Pacific Coast of Oregon and Washington, 
and five recorded along the Canadian Pa- 
cific Coast. The Columbia River region smelt 
is known as the eulachon. They differ in 
their spawning habits and their time of 


spawning. 
The silver smelt, Hypomesus pretiosus 
(Girard) 1854, is the fish that received a 


lot of publicity to preserve the smelt sands 
along the Lincoln County beaches recently. 
In 1934-35 when the coast bridges were 
being built, Dr. Thompson, scientist, made 
a study of the silver smelt near the Alsea 
River. His report was published in the mag- 
azine Ecology; his thesis laid the ground 
work in saving the smelt sands. 

With the exception of the report of Dr. 
Richardson in 1836, and the work performed 
by Loyal Royal of the Washington game 
department in 1936, the eulachon of the 
Columbia River area received little attention 
from the scientists. 

In the beginning of creation, as told in the 
book of Genesis, chapter 1, verse 20, God 
said: “Let the waters bring forth abund- 
antly.” If you want a definition of the 
word abundantly, come to the Cowlitz, Lewis 
or Sandy Rivers when the smelt are running 
in full force. In all the ages the command 
to bring forth abundantly has not been re- 
pealed or amended. 

In 1936 the writer, in cooperation with 
Dr. Harlan B. Holmes of the Fish and Wild- 
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life Service, conducted a preliminary exam- 
ination of the Sandy River smelt. Here are 
some of the findings: 

The eggs of the eulachon are small, aver- 
aging .85 millimeter in diameter (25.4 mil- 
limeters to the inch). 

The Sandy and Cowlitz being glacial, the 
fine, almost powdery pumice deposit is ideal 
for the tiny eggs. The sands of the Wilia- 
mette and other rivers are coarse and would 
crush the eggs. 

On March 28, 1948, the writer secured 
three female smelt from the Sandy River 
run. Carefully removing the eggs from a 
seven and one-half-inch smelt, he placed 
them on a glass plate and counted 35 eggs 
to a lineal inch, which made 1,225 eggs to a 
square inch. The smelt had 72 square 
inches of eggs, a total of 88,200 eggs. This 
is about the average size of the female 
smelt. Some females are nine or more 
inches in length. 

In Dr. Richardson’s statement of 1836 he 
states the eulachon had about 25,000 eggs. 
Since this article was written in longhand 
and type was hand set, it is possible that a 
typographical error was made. 

Since Dr. Richardson’s calculations were 
considered authentic and have been used as 
veference by subsequent writers, the error 
was not discovered. 

Smelt ascend the streams a few miles above 
tidewater. In 1936 the writer confirmed this 
by tracing the runs as far as a mile below 
Gordon Creek on the Sandy. 

Temperature of the water is a deciding 
factor in causing smelt to run. They enter 
the streams to spawn. Usually the first smelt 
are reported in the Columbia at Oak Point. 
Wash. This year’s run was first reported 
December 3, 1947. The previous year they 
were almost 3 weeks late. 

From records kept and experiments made 
in a trough hatchery in 1936, valuable facts 
were learned that temperatures of 42 to 48 
were necessary for spawning. The smelt 
entered the Sandy on March 27, 1936, when 
the water temperature was 42 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Subsequent runs show water temp- 
eratures of 42 to 44 in the Sandy when the 
run started. The Cowlitz run of 1948 proved 
that statement. 

The Columbia River water is slightly 
warmer than the mountain streams west of 
Bonneville Dam. The Cowlitz River has its 
source in the Cascades and is about 200 
miles long. In this 200-mile area the water 
becomes warmer. The Sandy is only 36 
miles from the snow line on Mount Hood to 
Troutdale, therefore, the Sandy will be a few 
degrees colder and the runs of fish affected. 

The first smelt entering the Columbia 
River are firm and the spawn is undeveloped 
As the temperature of the Columbia rises the 
eggs develop. At about 42 degrees the eggs 
have reached the stage where the smelt are 
seeking their spawning grounds in the Cow- 
litz, first. 


GROWTH OF EULAHON SMELT REVIALED PY RINGS 


In 1947 all nature seemed to be in rebel- 
lion. There were storms along the Oregon- 
Washington coast and cold spring weather 
up until Marcn 20. During this time the 
writer kept temperature records of the Sandy 
About March 21 a warm spell of weather 
started. Temperature of the water went up 
to 44 degrees in the Sandy and 48 degrees ut 
Bonneville. 

The cold water on the lower Columbia 
River held back the smelt. Then a sudden 
warm spell caused the eggs to develop rap- 
idly. The smelt that did not spawn in the 
Cowlitz became overripe and lost their spawn 
in the Columbia. Result: No Sandy River 
run. Swelt spawn along the shores of the 
rivers wherever a quiet eddy is formed by 
projecting rocks, snags and sandbars. When 
the fish are in hordes and ripe their spawn 
will be dropped in swift water also. 

On leaving the body of a female smelt, the 
eggs are covered with a gummy substance. 
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As soon as the eggs touch rocks, coarse sand 
or snags they cling. This is nature’s way 
of preventing them from being washed down 
stream. 

As the water becomes warmer from the 
spring sunshine, the eggs develop and hatch. 
While the eggs are developing the melting 
snow of the upper mountains causes the an- 
nual spring freshet in the Columbia River. 

Slowly the river rises and backwater forms 
in the Cowlitz, Lewis, and Sandy, slowing 
down the current and the spawning grounds 
of the smelt become vast incubators. 

After the young smelt emerge from the 
egg it grows in this quiet water. When the 
rivers have reached their highest stage and 
receded, quietly the baby smelt goes down 
the Sandy and Columbia with the flood water 
to the ocean. Then when matured finds his 
way back to the glacial streams to repeat the 
cycle of life. 

To arrive at some theory as to the age of 
the matured Columbia River smelt the writer 
and Dr. Holmes examined the smelt scales 
under two powerful microscopes. 

The scales examined had from 10 to 16 
growth rings evenly spaced. In measuring 
the distance between rings and groupings on 
salmon we can read its growth progress and 
estimate its age. Whatever growth takes 
place in the eulachon smelt is a continuous 
one. The rings are evenly spaced. Assum- 
ing that the young smelt emerging from the 
egg does not grow scales for 6 to 8 months, 
and assuming that the growth rings are 
caused by the dark lunar period, we have a 
period of 24 months before reaching ma- 
turity. When we go back over the records 
of 25 years on the Sandy River, we find that 
for a long while we had runs every other 
year. Dr. Richardson's opinion was that the 
smelt matures at 2 and 3 years. He appar- 
ently was correct. 

Smelt travel upstream only a short dis- 
tance, for beyond the flood stage height the 
water will be colder and the river more 
swift. In the lower stages of creation repro- 
duction means death to the parents. The 
eulachon, having the habits of a salmon 
dies after spawning. Disintegration is rapid, 
and it is a common sight to see thousands of 
dead smelt in pools before silt of the river 
covers them. 

Early in June, a few weeks after the young 
smelt have been hatched, the glacier-streams 
water becomes a gray or yellow white color. 
This is the first silt from the glaciers which 
protects the young fish from being found and 
devoured by his enemies—carp, suckers, 
sculpin, grayling, and trout. 


PROJECT OF DIKING SANDY HITS LEGAL SNAGS 


While nature provides defensive means for 
salmon by growing teeth, the smelt has none 
as far as is known. Yet the Creator was all 
wise in providing a superabundance of eggs 
to compensate for the losses. 

The male smelt are the choicest for food. 
The ratio of males is about 40 to 1 female. 

Smelt runs in the Sandy were declining 
around 1913. In 1926 the writer was ap- 
pointed to serve on a committee of anglers 
to see if some way could be found to assist 
in restoring the runs. 

In 1913 the Oregon Fish Commission en- 
gaged Powers & Quinn, engineers, to examine 
the Sandy below Troutdale. The engineers 
recommended a dike be built across the main 
river flowing upstream against the current of 
the Columbia and confine the stream flow 
to the Little Sandy, a branch of the Big 
Sandy, flowing downstream with the current 
of the Columbia. 

Years went by and conflicting interests and 
lack of funds caused delay. 

From 1926 to 1928 plans for the work were 
prepared by W. G. Brown, civil engineer, and 
estimates made of the work. Lack of funds 
and changes in the game commission caused 
another delay. The title to the bed of Little 
Sandy was also questioned. 


In 1855 the Government gave title to the 
bed of the Little Sandy to settlers. In 1859, 
when the State entered the Union, the State 
of Oregon received title to beds of such 
streams that had not already been deeded. 
Therefore, the Sundial Ranch, subsequent 
owners, had valid title. 

Since developing the Little Sandy channel 
would prevent the ranch from reaching Sun- 
dial Island, formed by the rivers, Mr. Swigert, 
manager, suggested that the commission buy 
the island of 400 acres for $75 an acre. This 
was far beyond the means of the commission. 
In February 1928, two anglers conferred with 
Mr. Swigert and arranged a tentative agree- 
ment to purchase a perpetual easement for 
the channel for $5,000, but the game com- 
mission saw no way of getting money for 
the project, which was condemned by some 
people. 

In 1929, the first smelt bill was introduced 
in the legislature as a Multnomah delega- 
tion measure. The measure provided a 50- 
cent license fee, bag limit of 25 pounds a day 
and booths along the river where licenses 
could be secured. It also provided that the 
money so raised be used only for the de- 
velopment of the Sandy River for smelt fish- 
ing and angling purposes. 

Hardly a legislative session passed without 
some tampering with the smelt law. One 
session the bag limit was increased to 50 
pounds a day. Again, about 1935, it was in- 
creased to 100 pounds a day for a 50-cent 
fee. The 1947 legislature went back to the 
50-cent feet and 25-pound limit per day. 


LICENSES PAY FOR IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDING 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 


The 1929-30 smelt runs produced $2,386. 
In 1931, under Gov. Julius Meier, a start was 
made. Easement for channel was purchased 
for $5,000. The first diversion dam, 720 feet 
long and 5 feet high, was built for $2,360. 

Through efforts of Representative William 
A. Ekwall, of Portland, the Army Engineer 
Corps made an examination and survey of 
the project in 1935. After a hearing, the 
high command at Washington did not ap- 
prove. In 1938 Nan Wood Honeyman asked 
for a review. A public meeting was held 
at Troutdale. The high command again 
said “No.” 

In October 1937, a group of anglers held 
a digging party and tried to dig a narrow 
channel through the hump that would per- 
mit the water from the Big Sandy to start 
and cut its own way. 

In November 1937 the game commission 
authorized an improvement in the diversion 
dam. About $15,000 was spent to increase 
the height to 8 feet. 

In 1940 Senator Rufus C. Holman and 
Congressman Homer D. ANGELL obtained an 
appropriation of $30,000 to complete the job, 
which had the approval of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

On March 14, 1941, the weather was cold 
and Sandy temperature was 42 degrees when 
tthe first main run of smelt came into the 
Sandy through the new channel. 

Besides the tourist interest in seeing the 
smelt run in the Sandy, the resulting license 
fees are paying for improvements in the 
river. Cost of improvements, including 
right-of-way, has been $44,463.63. Total 
sales of the 50-cent licenses have been $33,- 
239.50, not including this year’s sales. 

In connection with the licensing of 
smelt fishing, the commercial fish commis- 
sion of Oregon has increased its license fee 
since 1929. 

It built a hatchery on the Sandy in 1938 
and, thought the river is not as good as it 
should be, from 800,000 to 2,000,000 fish— 
chinooks, steelheads, etc., are being released 
yearly. The receipts from commercial smelt 
fisheries help maintain the hatchery. 

The preservation of the salmon industry 
lies in developing the salmon streams below 
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the dams. Each stream should contribute 
its share. In a $1,450,000 fish-saving appro- 
priation bill now in Congress the Sandy River 
is listed for $175,000. 

While Oregon was inaugurating the smelt 
bill in 1929, Washington enforced its bag-net 
license of $1 and allowed the people to take 
50 pounds a day, while Oregon had a 50-cent 
fee and bag limit of 25 pounds. Washing- 
ton abandoned her license fee entirely during 
the depression, but now has a 48-hour closed 
period on all kinds of smelt fishing each week 
end when smelt are running. The bag limit 
in Washington is 20 pounds per day free. 





The Late Honorable Charles E. Winter 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House of the 
death, at Casper, Wyo., on Thursday 
afternoon, April 22, of Judge Charles E, 
Winter. He served as a Member of this 
body for three terms, from 1923 to 1928, 
inclusive. Before coming to Congress, 
Judge Winter served as a district judge, 
and after leaving Congress he served as 
attorney general for Puerto Rico. He was 
a Pioneer resident of Wyoming and he 
took an important part in the upbuilding 
of our State. He was truly an outstand- 
ing citizen, a lawyer of high standing, an 
eminent jurist, a public servant of the 
highest ideals and a great American. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I insert a portion of an 
article in the Casper Tribune of last 
Friday: 

JUDGE WINTER SUCCUMBS TO LONG ILLNESS— 
FORMER DISTRICT JUDGE, CONGRESSMAN, AND 
PUERTO RICO ATTORNEY GENERAL DIES LATE 
THURSDAY AT AGE 77 
Former Congressman Charles E. Winter 

died in the Memorial Hospital late Thursday 

afternoon, at the age of 77. 

The “judge,” as he Was known affectionately 
to a host of friends in Casper and throughout 
the State and region, had been ill the last 6 
months. He had been confined to the hos- 
pital since the list of March. Death came 
at 4:30 Thursday afternoon. 

Funeral services are set tentatively for 
Monday at 2 p. m. at the Horstman-Gay 
chapel, with the Reverend Charles A. Nowilen, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church, offi- 
ciating. Interment will be in Highland Cem- 
etery. 

Mr. Winter, a former district judge and 
Congressman, and a former attorney general 
of Puerto Rico, had been a resident of Wyo- 
ming 46 years and had resided in Casper since 
1913. He followed the practice of law here 
over a long period, and in the latter years his 
son Warren was in partnership with him in 
the Casper Office. 

Judge Winter was closely identified with 
important movements for the development of 
the State. As an attorney in the copper 
mining town of Encampment early in the 
century, he became interested in mining poli- 
cies and laws, an interest which continued 
throughout his lifetime. 

The reclamation movement was coming 
into its own, and Judge Winter, quite natu- 
rally, was a leading proponent of such de- 
velopment, and his efforts in Congress were 
effectual in keeping the need for western 
projects before the attention of that legis- 
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lative body and the country in general. His 
principal work in this regard was his initia- 
tion of legislation for the Kendrick (Casper- 
Alcova) project and his continued activity 
in behalf of that project. Although he was 
unable to bring this question to a vote in 
the House during his tenure of office, his 
efforts in the House and those of John B. 
Kendrick in the Senate kept it alive so that 
it won final approval when the Public Works 
Administration was organized in 1933 for the 
purpose of launching projects which would 
be factors in fighting the depression. 

His interest in mining and reclamation 
were components of a broader consideration 
of the Government’s public-lands policy as 
it affects the Western States. Judge Winter 
was a consistent advocate of the return of 
the public lands to the States, feeling that 
the western commonwealths had an inher- 
ent right in the administration of the domain 
within their respective borders. 

His study of the lands policy led him to 
publish a book, Four Hundred Million Acres, 
dealing with this question. The volume has 
been widely used as a text in several western 
universities. 





Oleomargarine Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. (EDWARD) A. MITCHELL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speal:er, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed by me to Mr. F, W. Hoffman, 
president of the Cudahy Packing Co., in 
answer to his letter to all Congressmen 
urging the retention of the present taxes 
and licenses and other restrictions on the 
manufacture, sale, and consumption of 
margarine: 

APRIL 24, 1948. 
Mr. F. W. HOFFMAN, 
President, the Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear MR. HOFFMAN: IJ have been in the food 
business for the past 15 years, first working 
for a large corporation and finally, at pres- 
ent, serving as president of a small corpo- 
ration, 

During my years of service with one of the 
world’s largest and finest food manufactur- 
ing and distributing organizations, I was 
taught that, as a member of the food indus- 
try, I was charged with the responsibility of 
protecting my distributor, my retail grocer, 
and my consumer, Mrs. American Housewile. 
I have carried this valuable lesson to my own 
organization and on into my first venture 
into political life as the Representative of the 
Eighth District of Indiana in the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Your letter, addressed to all Congressmen 
under date of April 20, 1948, advocating the 
retention of the taxes, licenses, and other 
punitive restrictions on the manufacture, 
sale, and consumption of margarine, indicates 
that you do not hold with the theory that 
your company owes something to the dis- 
tributor, the retail grocer, and the consumer. 

Mr. Hoffman, you are not fooling anyone. 
The grocery trade knows that this sudden 
change of heart on your part is only for the 
purpose of protecting your investment in a 
newly acquired patent which allegedly makes 
it easier for Mrs. Housewife to color her mar- 
garine at home—and that if the present laws 
are repealed your gadget will no longer be in 
demand in many States, I think that the 





repercussions to come from the distributor, 
the retailer, and the consumer will cause your 
board of directors and stockholders to ponder 
the wisdom of your move. Certainly, by this 
action, you have not endeared your company 
to the distributor, the retail grocer, and the 
consumer of margarine because you are 
actually calling for the continuation of the 
nuisance value licensing of all grocers and 
wholesale distributors of this food product 
and the continued taxing of the consumers’ 
table spread. 

Frankly, if I were the chairman of your 
board of directors I would call for your resig- 
nation immediately and thereby prove to the 
distributors, the grocers, and consumers all 
over the country that the great Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. rejects your attempt to prostitute its 
good name. 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. MITCHELL, 
Member of Congress. 





To See Ourselves as Others See Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
2, 1948, I made an address at the banquet 
of the spring conference, Middle Atlantic 
region, Propeller Club of the United 
States, at the Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort, Va. In order that the 
text of that address may be available to 
those interested in the American mer- 
chant marine, I extend it in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, an 
industry will progress only if it knows its 
own good points and is able to sell them 
to the public. Merely to know that you are 
good, and to have your business associates 
and contemporaries know it also, isn’t likely 
to get you very far. You must take your 
wares to the public—to the legislative halls 
of the Nation—to the leaders and the groups 
which direct or guide the thinking of the 
people—and you must demonstrate that your 
business is an essential one—that its pros- 
perity means greater safety, higher levels of 
living, and assured employment for willing 
workers. 

In a way, I think you should give due 
regard to the real sordid thinking in the 
amusing statement that “The dumb girl 
counts on her fingers, but the smart girl 
counts on her legs.” That is good logic. 
People have been counting on their fingers 
since the dawn of recorded history, and there 
is nothing novel in it. Hands have been on 
display for thousands of years. They at- 
tract no particular attention. But legs! 
Now there’s something new and novel. 
While we know they have existed throughout 
the ages on the female of the species, they 
have been kept fairly well concealed until 
recently—until the advance of science made 
it possible for every woman to have nylons of 
such excellence that they may change even a 
mediocre extremity into a work of art. And, 
gentlemen, you can learn a whole lot from 


the ladies. They have ascertained how to 
utilize their good points—their unique 
points—to the best advantage. The ship- 


ping industry can do the same thing, for it 
has many possibilities in the fields of service 
to the State and to the people, both collec- 
tively and as individuals. These should be 
developed with the utmost thoroughness. 
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Now, fundamentally, what are the pur- 
poses of ships? They do not exist for the 
sole purpose of allowing certain capitalists 
to earn a reasonable percentage on their in- 
vestments. They do not exist merely to 
make jobs for personnel engaged in their 
operation. They do not exist just because 
shipbuilders (both executives and shipyard 
workers) find it necessary that they have 
something to build. No; ships are not for 
these purposes, but rather for two funda- 
mental reasons: First, for water-borne trans- 
portation; and, second, for the exertion of 
national power through the instrumentality 
of a naval force. You can place almost every 
conceivable use of a ship into one of these 
two categories. 

We are not concerned here with the second 
of these purposes—that is, the exercise of 
national power, except as ships of the mer- 
chant marine may be employed as auxiliary 
naval vessels, for all usual matters concerned 
with supply of a fleet in overseas operations 
will fall into the category of water-borne 
transportation. Our principal discussion 
will, therefore, concern the ships which carry 
gocds at sea. 

And let me say right here that, in my 
opinion, the shipping industry need not ex- 
pect favors from American business—other 
than the favor of being allowed to Carry 
the goods in the event it can do so under 
the American flag at no additional expense 
to the shipper and with no greater time ele- 
ment than if in foreign bottoms. Business 
is competitive, as you gentlemen have every 
occasion to know, and if American shippers 
are to compete in the world’s foreign markets 
they must take advantage of the best rates 
available to them in either importing raw 
materials or in getting finished products to 
foreign ports. Successful business is not run 
on sentiment, no matter how beautiful that 
sentiment seems to the outsider. 

I was quite amazed a few days ago to hear 
a witness before one of our congressional 
committees holding forth in an opinion that 
American shipping could be maintained in 
competition with foreign bottoms if our 
shippers would only utilize American-flag 
ships, even though they would be compelled 
to pay more than the going rate for the serv- 
ices rendered. In my opinion, such an idea 
is not only impracticable but is also thor- 
oughly unsound. As I see it, the mainte- 
nance of ocean shipping is not the respon- 
sibility of the American businessman but 
rather of the Government of the United 
States. It is immaterial what flag covers 
goods in transit, so long as the shipment 
arrives on time and in good order, insofar 
as the consignor is concerned. What he is 
paying for is transportation, and, in general, 
I believe it will be found that services which 
are adequate for the needs, and minimum in 
cost, will be utilized in the same way a 
thrifty purchaser will buy the article suited 
to his requirements, having due regard to 
the quality and the cost thereof. 

Now in this problem of foreign or domes- 
tic flag shipping, there are several factors 
which are of great concern to the Govern- 
ment and which may well cause the Govern- 
ment to encourage American-flag ships even 
at costs for services somewhat higher than 
those of their foreign competitors. Of 
course, in such event, these additional costs 
should be borne by the Federal Government 
and thus become a charge on all the tax- 
payers of the Nation rather than on any par- 
ticular group or industry. Let us consider 
some of these matters for national concern. 

First, the national defense. There can be 
no question but that an adequate merchant 
marine is an essential for the security of 
the Nation. Every war in which we have 
been engaged has demonstrated this need- 
the last two wars so dramatically that we 
have spent billions of dollars to provide 
maximum shipping in the least possible 
time. The cost of merchant ship construc- 
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tion alone for World War II was about 
$15,000,000,000 for the United States. Not 
only are merchant ships essential to con- 


duct a war but they are essential, in rea- 
sonable tonnage, at the very commencement 
of hostilities. It thus behooves the United 
States to have a large merchant marine in 
being under its own flag, so as to have this 
essential element of national defense avail- 
able if and when needed. The national 


defense is a function and a duty of the 
“Federal Government and that Government 
should, therefore, provide the constructive 
measures which will maintain the required 
merchant ship tonnage ready for war use. It 
is likely that this can be done only through 
Government ownership of ships, or through 
governmental financial assistance in ship 
construction for private ownership, plus some 
sort of Federal aid in operation in nearly 
all areas of the high seas. 

Second, the reliability of overseas service 
in time of emergency or crisis. To be de- 
pendent on foreign-flag ships in normal 
times of peace may not be inconvenient or 
unsatisfactory. If there is an ample serv- 
ice of such ships, both passengers and 
freight should move without delay or un- 
necessary expense. The real difficulty of 
such a situation comes when a foreign war 
breaks out and the ship-owning nations 
concerned withdraw their shipping, either 
due to fear of capture by the enemy or to 
war needs by the belligerents. 

We had this condition in full force during 
the first years of World War I, before the 
entry of the United States as a combatant, 
when merchant shipping from our ports 
dwindled to such a dribble that exports piled 
up in seaport cities until we had to declare 
embargoes on shipments to the coasts. This, 
in turn, made prices on materials in oOver- 
supply, due to lack of shipment abroad, drop 
nearly to the vanishing point. Most of you 
older people can remember the desperate ef- 
forts made at that time to save the cotton 
growers of the South from bankruptcy. With 
the domestic market glutted with cotton, 
with overseas shipping almost nonexistent, 
with seaport warehouses jammed to the 
bursting point, and with no visible buyers 
for the current crops, a great drive was put 
on for the public to buy a bale at some ridic- 
ulously low price—as I recall it, at $10 a bale. 
You bought your bale for $10, let it stand 
outside subjected to the elements, and took 
a chance on getting a reasonable profit when 
the market improved or on a total loss in the 
event no such improvements came about. I 
believe that our entry in the war, brought 
about a sufficient improvement in conditions 
so the purchasers of this cotton did get off 
with a whole skin. 

Th> people of a great nation should not be 
subjected to the uncertainty of ocean trans- 
port incident to a major dependence on for- 
eign-flag ships. The welfare of the whole 
public is too precious to depend on this sort 
of a set-up. It becomes the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to see to it that a considerable por- 
tion of our ocean commerce is transported 
in Americen-flag ships, and if such can be 
achieved only through financial assistance 
to the American shipping industry, then this 
furnishes a field in which such aid must be 
supplied by general taxation for the national 
welfare. 

Third, the need of maintaining tie ship- 
building industry. Ships can’t be built 
without shipyards and skilled workers. Ship 
repairs of any magnitude can't be accom- 
plished without the men and machinery es- 
sential therefor. Yet, in the event of war, 
We must go at once into a great shipbuild- 
ing program and we must be ready to accom- 
plish repairs and conversions of almost any 
kind on short order. It then becomes essen- 
tial that every maritime nation of any im- 
portance shall have a minimum number of 
active shipyards, and the highly trained 
personnel not only to man these yards, but 
to permit of a great dilution of skill in order 





that leadingmen, foremen, engineers, and 
designers may be drawn away in great num- 
bers to furnish technical skill for shipyard 
expansion and for the hurried training of 
craftsmen for the new establishments, 

I was much impressed by the marked with- 
drawal of skilled personnel from the estab- 
lished shipyards on the west coast during 
the recent war, when such new yards as Cali- 
fornia Ship at Los Angeles, Oregon Ship and 
Swan Island at Portland, the Kaiser Yards 
at Vancouver, Wash., and at Richmond, 
Calif., and several others came into exist- 
ence. The older establishments were raided 
for skilled men—for men who were able to 
go into the new yards and take charge of 
their own sections or their own gangs and 
get things done in a workmanlike manner. 
When one tries to build ships in a hurry 
with men only partially trained, trouble and 
expense, and even downright disaster, come 
stalking in at the door to hound the manager 
and his executives. And just here, I should 
observe that, on the west coast, due to 
scarcity of competent leaders in this sort of 
work, even the Navy yards were not immune 
to loss of foremen and leadingmen, who 
were often offered just double the pay they 
were then receiving to induce them to accept 
jobs in new establishments. Here also, the 
Government has a big stake in the mainte- 
nance of an adequate group of shipbuilders 
and ship-repair men. This group is worth 
the reasonable financial consideration it re- 
quires to keep it in being. 

Fourth, the obvious necessity of having a 
fully trained reservoir of manpower to go 
down to the sea in ships as rapidly as they 
can be built. Even good ships, without com- 
petent crews, are inefficient at any time, but 
particularly so in time of war. Ido not advo- 
cate keeping up a big force of men in only a 
partially employed status, but, rather, the 
maintenance of sufficient peacetime crews for 
operation and for turn-over in the industry, 
together with adequate schools or training 
stations to train new crews and to assist in 
further expansion. I know, of course, that 
licensed personnel cannot be trained quickly, 
so I advocate the full use of the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point and of the 
maritime academies of the States to produce 
officers for the Naval Reserve and the mer- 
chant service. 

Summing up these requirements of the 
National Government insofar as the ocean 
transportation pertains to the common good 
of all our people, and so justifies the ex- 
penditure of public funds in its maintenance, 
we find these four factors: National defense, 
reliability of overseas transportation, need 
for preservation of shipbuilding industry, 
and need for maintenance of trained sea- 
going personnel. A’great nation which ex- 
pects to hold its own in the world—more 
especially one which has reached the pinnacle 
of world leadership—must give deep consid- 
eration to its needs in relation to its sur- 
rounding waters, and must, in all justice to 
its people, furnish the financial aid necessary 
to guard its interests in maritime matters. 

And now for the mention of some few con- 
ditions which have come to my attention as 
a member of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House and also 
as a plain American observer. I make these 
comments with the kindest thoughts and ask 
that you think of them when you feel at times 
that the industry is misunderstood. 

A year or more ago, the Maritime Commis- 
sion had a surplus of tankers for sale to 
American citizens at reasonable prices. The 
industry was not interested—thought appar- 
entiy that the need for privately owned tank- 
ers was satisfied and made no effort to add 
these tankers to its fleets. Then, with seem- 
ing suddenness, in the early months of 1948 
the need for tankers became acute. Fuel oil 
couldn’t be shipped fast enough to supply 
the demand, either domestic or foreign. 
Homes were cold. Members of Congress were 
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flooded with protests. Tankers jumped into 
a demand comparable to that of a life pre- 
server thrown to @ man overboard. The 
tanker operators said that they had mis. 
judged the possible demand for fuel oil. 

But the question Members of Congress ask 
is, Why did they misjudge the situation go 
badly? We know they didn’t do it deliber- 
ately because no competent businessman 
would do that. Then was it poor planning, 
or lack of vital information, or just gambling 
that we wouldn’t have a cold winter? Gen- 
tlemen, such happenings as this fiasco in 
fuel-oil transportation during the recent col 
months saps the confidence of the public in 
its faith in private enterprise. You may say 
that you didn’t realize the vast conversion 
of heating plants from coal to oil—a conver- 
sion which has taken place largely due to the 
cleanliness and the ease of operation of an 
oil installation in comparison to one burning 
coal. The prompt rejoinder is, why didn’t 
you realize it? There was nothing secret in 
the change. Its extent could have been 
known with considerable accuracy by keeping 
in touch with oil-burner manufacturers, 
The public, putting its faith in private enter- 
prise, put its faith in you and it was let 
down. An industry should not get itself into 
such an unfavorable position. 

Your accredited representatives appear be- 
fore the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and present quite opposite views 
in regard to the chartering of Government- 
owned ships. One faction says discontinue 
charters and compel operators to buy the 
ships, thereby contravening the acknowl- 
edged fact that such a policy would force 
many American operators out of business at 
the present time and throw a large part of 
our shipping to foreign bottoms. Another 
says, if you must charter, then do it on a 
definite ratic of charters to privately owned 
tonnage, thereby suggesting to the Congress 
that it lay itself open to charges of favor- 
ing unduly big business. And yet another 
advocates continuing charters on the “as is’ 
basis, thereby allowing many operators to 
cover a considerable field in a relatively small 
investment. I do not wish to choose sides 
in such a controversy. What I want to do 
is to invite your attention to the undesir- 
ability of putting such technical problems 
up to the members of a committee com- 
posed of gentlemen unskilled generally in 
ocean-transportation problems. I know that 
is the way you have been doing in the past 
but how much better it would be if you 
could thrash out your own problems and 
present a fairly united front before a con- 
gressional committee. 

You have labor troubles on your ships 
and frequently it is difficult to know whether 
the ships’ officers or the unlicensed personnel 
are responsible for these troubles. I know 
that the general tendency is to uphold the 
officers—to take it for granted that they are 
right. But that is not always the case, by 
any means. 

In my visits to merchant vessels I have 
come to the conclusion that the licensed 
personnel is responsible for a great many 
of your difficulties. Such a condition can 
never be completely eliminated for even the 
best human beings will always have a cer- 
tain percentage of error when under stress 
Yet I think very much improvement could 
be achieved if seafaring people had recourse 
to certain arbitrators who were empowered 
by the industry itself to investigate and make 
reports to the parties to a dispute. I should 
not suggest any legal authority. Just that 
authority agreed upon by the operators anc 
the unions so that each could have an im- 
partial report upon the circumstances lead- 
ing up to disagreements. I have no inten- 
tion of being critical in this suggestion, but 
I have been struck forcibly so many times, 
in my talks with officers of both the Nav) 
and the merchant marine, that here was on¢ 
officer who seemed fair to me and that had 
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almost no trouble with his crews; whereas, 
here was another who seemed unfair and 
suspicious, and who complained bitterly 
shout the worthless lot of men who served 
under him. I believe there is room for a 
creat deal of improvement in your labor re- 
Jations on board ship without going “soft” 
or injuring discipline in any way. In fact, 
1 think that the so-called disciplinarians 
are quite unnecessary under normal circum- 
stances. In my many years of service life, 
after I had once passed the stage of youth 
nd inexperience, I found that the discipline 
f a ship pretty much takes care of itself 
if fairness and consideration become recog- 
nized factors on board. 

Now let me bring out a zone of misunder- 
standing on the part of the public in which 
sea-going personnel is consistently blamed 
for troubles brought about by shoreside 
workers, such as stevedores, walking bosses, 

kers, teamsters, etc. To the public, any- 
hing which prevents the scheduled sail- 

» of a ship, anything that prevents the 

mpt loading or unloading, is immediately 

ed on the crew of that ship. 
Your seagoing personnel may be lily white 
in its every aspect of shipboard life, but the 
ubliec just doesn’t think of it in that way. If 
are Communists in evidence in the 
2angs, then to the public the ship be- 

; infested with these undesirable citi- 

If there are petty thieves in the hold 
and packages are broken open for pil- 
fering, then the public just naturally takes it 
for granted that your whole outfit is a pack of 
; making money on the side by looting 
the cargo entrusted to its care. I realize that 
difficult nut to crack but it is one 

V h should be given deep consideration 
for I find that points like these are the first 
refoinders one gets when attempting to ad- 
vance the interest and the welfare of the 
merchant marine among Members of Con- 
They decline to draw lines of demar- 

They consider all connected with 
si ing to be tarred with the same brush. 
We should do our best to change this con- 


ation 


cept n. 

In this address I have set forth four rea- 
sons why I believe the merchant marine is 
entitied to the assistance of the Federal Gov- 


nt, that is, to assistance at the hands 


et forth four phases in which I believe 

the shipping industry may be able to 

ince itself in the esteem of the American 

people. I hope that I have not stepped on 

anybody’s toes, but we shall move forward 

only when we truly understand the picture 

of the merchant marine as viewed by the 
general public. 

The merchant marine should have a great 
It deserves a great future. We must 
see that it achieves that great future, in the 
firm belief that, in doing so, we are advanc- 
ing the interests and aiding the national 
security of the United States. 





The Disabled Veteran’s Prayer 
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OF 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, a disabled 
veteran of both World War I and World 
War IT has written a prayer to Congress 
which he has requested me to call to the 
attention of the Members. The title is 
“The Disabled Veteran’s Prayer”: 
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In yonder place there is a grave, 
Some day my bones must fill it, 

Pray let me live and linger on, 
As long as God doth will it. 

I served my land through two world wars, 
Each day that grave draws nearer, 

The Stars and Stripes I’m proud I served 
No flag on earth is dearer. 

I’m broken now from whence I served, 
That this dear land be free, 

Reinforcement I am needing now, 
Like my country needed me. 

Don’t wait until I am dead and gone 
Then write my name in fame 

For the man has no enjoyment, 
When he only is a name. 

So if there are pensions, pomp, or flowers 
To assist me through the strife 

Don’t save them to adorn my grave 
Pray give them while in life. 

—Arthur A. North. 

SreGcuIN, TEX. 





Confirmation of Atomic Energy 
Commissioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of April 26, 
1948: 


CONFIRM THE ATOMIC COMMISSIONERS 


The Republican Party will make a sad 
spectacle of itself, indeed, if it follows Sena- 
tor Tart’s lead in playing politics with our 
master weapon, the atomic bomb. 

The Senator suggests that the Senate de- 
lay confirmation of the reappointment of 
Chairman Lilienthal and his colleagues on 
the Atomic Energy Commission until after 
the election. The Senator, of course, is as- 
suming that come January there will be a 
Republican President, who would appoint 
other men. 

This political maneuver would degrade the 
jobs of managing the atomic energy project 
to the low patronage level of second-class 
postmasters, deputy marshals, and Senate 
doorkeepers, It’s about as rank and rancid 
as proposing that no top staff officers in the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force be designated until 
after election. 

The fissionable atom, and the world race 
for its development—which may prove to be 
a race for survival—know no politics. 
Neither that nor any other consideration in 
the Nation’s defense and security can wait for 
elections. 

President Truman appointed the present 
members of the commission in October 1946. 
They were recess appointments. Congress 
met in January 1947, but delayed confirma- 
tion until April. Through all those months 
the work of the AEC was slowed down and 
the morale of its personnel damaged while 
Senator McKELiar spearheaded a campaign 
of abuse, vilification, and hatred against Mr, 
Lilienthal and some of his associates. Every 
conceivable charge and smear was raised, 
but none was proved, and in the end the vote 
to confirm was overwhelming. 

Senator Tarr was one of the small minority 
who voted against Mr. Lilienthal last year, 
If he knows any new reasons why Mr. Lilien- 
thal should not be confirmed, let him stand 
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on the Senate floor and state his reasons. 
Then sit down and permit the Senate to vote. 

The commission in the last year, from all 
accounts, has done a good job. It has re- 
kindled the morale of its scientists and ad- 
ministrative officers, it has continued the 
manufacture of improved atomic weapons, it 
has made the products of nuclear fission 
available for protection of health and im- 
provement of agriculture and industry. It 
is making serious efforts to develop peace- 
time uses for this greatest man-made force. 

Having investigated all five commissioners 
to the point of exhaustion just a year ago, 
having then confirmed them all, having seen 
them do a good job meantime, the Senate, 
in our opinion, should confirm them again— 
and promptly. 





National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN AT KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS COMMUN- 
ION BREAKFAST AT HUDSON, MASS., SUNDAY, 
APRIL 25, 1948 
Calling for an invincible national defense 

organized along modernized scientific lines 

and spearheaded by overwhelming air power 
capable of instant action, Congressman 

PHILBIN deplored the activities of war mon- 

gers who, he declared, were causing unnec- 

essary hysteria in the Nation. 

“Air power is defense, offense, and peace 
power combined,” the Clinton Congressman 
said. “Together with guided missiles, rocket 
bombs, atomic war heads, and biological 
agents spreading disease germs, jet-propelled 
and radio-directed planes and huge bomb- 
ers Carrying air-borne troops and lethal ex- 
plosives, air power can achieve mastery of 
the global airways, Keep potential enemies 
from striking vitally at the United States 
and enable us to carry out our international 
commitments in behalf of the free and dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

“The American people and the Congress, 
despite obstructionists, are prepared to carry 
out such a program and to build a balanced 
armed-forces system which will secure the 
Nation against any eventuality. It is re- 
grettable that influential leaders in high 
places in the armed services, imbued with 
ancient and outmoded concepts of strategy 
and tactics, still insist upon the mass sol- 
diery of Julius Caesar’s time. They are of 
the same reactionary mentality as those who 
court-martialed the late Gen. Billy Mitch- 
ell and drummed him out of the Army in 
disgrace because with vision and courage 
he dared to assert the then growing impux- 
tance of air power. Free Americans care- 
fully trained in modern scientific techniques, 
and not regimented puppets specializing in 
mass ground formations, can best secure the 
United States. 

“If war comes at all in the foreseeable fu- 
ture it will come in two ways, first, by direct 
attack by the Soviets, or second, by aggres- 
sion or infiltration by the Soviets against free 
nations who are alined with our Democratic 
freedom-loving bloc and whose domination 
by the Soviets would eventually threaten our 
own security. Of course there is also the pos- 
sibility of an incident or episode which would 
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constitute the spark setting off world-wide 
war conflagration. 

“There is little likelihood of a direct attack 
upon our Nation by Russia at the present 
time. Red leaders better than anyone else 
know the deficiencies of their slave system— 
their inferior industrial potential, their lack 
‘of forraidable sea power, their backward de- 
velopment in the air, the comparative inapti- 
tude of their fighting forces. For these rea- 
sons }t is also unlikely that they would de- 
libera*ely incite war indirectly by attacking 
or seeking to undermine additional friendly 
democratic nations. But unquestionably 
serious tension exists in our relations with 
the Soviets, in fact there are tensions stimu- 
lated by Moscow front-line directed conspira- 
tors in very many parts of the world in- 
cluding the Western Hemisphere as evidenced 
by recent events at Bogota. 

‘Consequently we must maintain our 
armed forces at a high pitch of efficiency and 
of such a character, through the help of 
overwhelming air power and air-borne units, 
and modern weapons that they can instantly 
respond to an emergency affecting our safety. 

“Of course the Army and Navy must be 
ready at all times and in the traditional vol- 
untary American way historically so success- 
ful in the past, we should shake off the 
lethargy and indifference of brass-hat lead- 
ers and build an adequate organized reserve, 
National Guard, Air Reserve, and Civilian 
Reserve components to round out our fight- 
ing resources. It is not necessary to mili- 
tarize the whole country to provide for the 
common defense. 

“Let us not lend ourselves to War-mon- 
gering or frutless hysteria. The masses of no 
country, including Russia, want war. The 
world is yearning for peace, for amity, for the 
elimination of hatreds, brutality, and op- 
pression, for a human brotherhood that will 
permit all races and peoples to live in unity 
and harmony. 

“If statesmen would be worthy of the tra- 
Citions of our Nation and mindful of the fu- 
ture destiny of America, instead of inviting 
war they would devote themselves earnestly 
to setting up a real offensive for peace. If 
this course, instead of a more belligerent 
one, were pursued perhaps the problems of 
reconciling present divergent national inter- 
ests would not be so insoluble as they ap- 
pear.” 





Politics Creates Palestine Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, when President Truman, on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, permitted himself to force 
through the United Nations Assembly a 
recommendation for the partition of Pal- 
estine he rendered a great disservice to 
his own country. His action was the re- 
sult of political pressure on an extensive 
scale and it is now revealed as a “politi- 
cal boner” without excuse. Those who 
cheered him on November 29 now jeer 
him because he had the courage to 
reverse his position in the interest of 
this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, Father Raiph Gorman, 
C. P., has appropriately called attention 
to the present dilemma in Palestine, and 
I include his statement as part of my re- 
marks and recommend it to all Members 
of the Congress: 


PALESTINE DILEMMA 


‘The problem of a Jewish state in Palestine 
has reached a point where it threatens to 
develop into one of the greatest tragedies of 
the postwar world. The part the United 
States has played in creating this situation 
does no credit to the statesmanship or in- 
telligence of those who direct our foreign 
policy. 

For years we sat back and heckled the 
British over their administration of the 
Palestine mandate. When the British found 
it too hot a potato to handle, we induced the 
General Assembly to take over and vote par- 
tition of Palestine into independent Jewish 
and Arab states. The effect of all this has 
been to make a bad situation worse. 

American backing for the Zionist cause has 
come chiefly from politicians and from kind 
hearted people with a laudable sympathy for 
the sufferings of the Jewish people but a 
meager knowledge of history and geography. 
The former are trying to outdo one another 
in advocating zionism in order to capture 
the Jewish vote. The latter see in Palestine 
a refuge for the persecuted Jews, but forget 
that unless the Arabs are willing to give up a 
territory rightfully theirs, rivers of blood— 
much of it Jewish blood—will redden the 
sacred soil of the Holy Land. 

It is perfectly clear that only force can ef- 
fect a partition of Palestine—and that means 
American force. The UN has no military 
contingents; it would be the climax of stu- 
pidity to invite participation of the Russians; 
the British are withdrawing; and the small 
nations would be asinine to burn their fingers 
pulling our chestnuts out of the fire. 

The arguments against the use of Ameri- 
can military forces in Palestine are so cogent 
that even professional politicians should 
recognize their validity. There is very slight 
probability that Congress would ever grant 
the necessary authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds. A volunteer force could not 
be raised in time—even if it were author- 
ized—and the Regular Army hasn't the man- 
power to add a combination police job and 
guerrilla war to its present defense and occu- 
pation tasks. The British have been using 
nearly 100,000 men in Palestine with no visi- 
ble results. Nor should we overlook the fact 
that the first casualties among our boys fight- 
ing in Palestine would enkindle a flame of 
anti-Semitism in this country. 

In this matter we cannot ignore our vital 
interests in the Middle East. Any attempt 
to partition Palestine by force would arouse 
the hostility of all Arabs and Moslems spread 
over territories that extend from the East 
Indies to the northwest coast of Africa. Not 
only are we and the British dependent on this 
area for oil, but in case of war with Russia it 
would be of the utmost importance to have 
friends rather than enemies in this strategic 
link between Asia on the one hand and 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and Africa on 
the other. 

We should be honest enough to admit our 
mistake, give up all idea of enforcing a par- 
tition of Palestine, and seek a new solution, 
This should not be as difficult as it might 
seem, as both Jews and Arabs should realize 
by this time that unless an agreement is 
reached the consequences will be tragic for 
both of them and perhaps for the world. 

The Arabs should realize that over half a 
million people who have come peaceably to 
the shores of Palestine, who have bought 
land, cultivated and irrigated it so that the 
deserts bloom, who have enriched the country 
with new industries and raised the general 
standard of living cannot be deprived of all 
rights and pushed back into the sea. 

The Jews must realize that they cannot 
take over a land that has been Arab for 1,300 
years because their ancestors lived there 
2,000 years ago, that Arab fears are not un- 
founded that the Jews, through outside help 
and unrestricted immigration, may succeed 
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in taking over the country and in pushing 
the Arabs back into the deserts beyond the 
Jordan. 

Palestine cannot and should not be parti- 
tioned forcibly; Jews and Arabs are too in- 
termingled in large sections of the country 
to make an equitable division into two states, 
and they are too divided to rule themselves 
as a unitary, independent nation, 

The only possible solution, it appears to 
us, is the division of the country into dis- 
tricts with local autonomy, subject to a cen- 
tral federal government under the trustee- 
ship of the UN. The functions of the UN 
would be to protect the fundamental rights 
not only of Jews and Arabs, but also of the 
millions of Christians who look to Palestine 
as the birthplace of their religion, a land 
made sacred by the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. 

FaTHER RALPH GorRMAN, C. P. 





Assisting American Agriculture in 


Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a general summary of 
the pregram accomplishments of the ag- 
riculture conservation program in my 
State for the year 1947. This record is 
so outstanding, I desire to include it in 
my extension of remarks. 

In- the past year, 71,124 Oklahoma 
farmers and ranchers responded by 
spending $14,000,000 for soil conserva- 
tion and improvement. Fifty-one per- 
cent of this amount was paid from pub- 
lic funds and 49 percent was furnished 
by the farmers themselves. 

The summary follows: 


PREVENTING EROSION 


Terraces, contour practices, sodded water- 
ways, contour strip cropping, field strip 
cropping, and pit cultivation are means of 
preventing erosion. Such practices were 
carried out on 37,415 farms in 1947 on a total 
of 2,421,836 acres. Each county committee 
in the State placed special emphasis on the 
construction of terraces during the past year 
and the acreage terraced was more than 
double the acreage terraced in 1945. 

Cropland in this country is being lost at 
the rate of 500,000 acres each year because 
of erosion and depletion. In view of the 
increasing population and but few additional 
acres that can be brought into cultivation, 
the problem will have an effect on every 
person in the country. To check erosion 
losses and to assure continued adequate focd 
production are major objectives of the ag- 
ricultural conservation program. 

Seventeen percent of the funds available 
as assistance payments in Oklahoma last 
year were spent for practices of this type. 


RESTORING DEPLETED MINERALS 


Have you ever watched a long freight train 
go by pulling as many as 75 freight cars? 
Such a train can carry a great many tons of 
minerals, but it would take 110 trains of this 
size to haul the 380,621 tons of limestone and 
the 34,488 tons of phosphate applied to Okla- 
homa farm land under the 1947 agricultural 
conservation program. 

Four hundred and ten thousand seven hun- 
dred and five acres were treated with min- 











erals during the year just passed on 18,147 
Twenty-one percent of Oklahoma’s share 
of the furs for the 1947 program was spent 
assistance to farmers applying these min- 
erals, Farmers themselves paid the part of 
the cost in excess of the practice payments, 
unting to $1,110,250. 
:¢ upplication of these essential, body- 
building minerals to our farm land is a phase 
the program under which not only the 
mers but the entire consuming public 
nefits. 
SOIL-IMPROVING CROPS 
The nitrogen content of much of our Okla- 
ma soil has been depleted by long periods 
cropping. Experiments have proven that 
ne cheapest way to replace nitrogen in the 

il is by the use of legume crops. 

The ACP program helps farmers pay a part 
of the cost of legume seeds, such as yellow 
hop clover, lespedeza, white Dutch clover, 
Austrian winter peas, hairy vetch, and others. 
In 1947, 10 percent of the funds available to 
the State was used for this purpose. 

Farmers received assistance in the pur- 
1ase of legume seed used on 475,753 acres of 
ind on 28,116 farms. More than a million 


Ci 
dollars was contributed by the farmers 
t rd the purchase of the seed. 
PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 
Several pasture-improvement practices 
were included in the 1947 agricultural-con- 


servation program, such as seeding grasses 
and legumes on land on which pastures were 
being established, over-seeding established 
pastures with legumes, mowing pastures, 
drilling wells, removing noxious growth that 
competes with grasses, withholding grazing 
during the period of seed formation, and the 
construction of fireguards. 

One million one hundred ninety-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-seven acres of 
Oklahoma pasture and rangeland were im- 
proved by use of these practices during 1947, 

t a cost of over $2,000,000. Farmers bore 60 
percent of the cost of the practices, with the 
remainder coming from Federal funds. 


FARM PONDS 


Seventy thousand dams for farm ponds 
have been built in Oklahoma under agri- 
cultural-conservation program provisions 
since the program started in 1936. An addi- 
tional 97,000 such dams are needed in the 
Sixteen percent of the 1947 ACP program 
funds for Oklahoma was used in the con- 
struction of dams on 7,494 farms and ranches. 
Of the total cost of construction 49.5 per- 
t was paid by farmers and $1,137,555 was 
m Federal funds allotted to the State. 
Over 15,000,000 cubic yards of dirt were 
| in the construction of the dams com- 
ted in 1947, enough to make a dam 10 feet 
h from the Texas border to the Kansas 
rder through the center of the State, a 
disvance of 260 miles. 
Distribution of good watering places gets 
better distribution of grazing, prevents 
rgrazing near watering places, increases 
production per acre of grass, and farm ponds 
constructed for this purpose play an im- 
rtant part in flood control. 


COVER CROP PRACTICES 


The farmers who planted 228,721 acres of 
cover crops on 9,918 farms during 1947 were 
ing an effective means of protecting and 
improving Oklahoma farm land. These cover 
rops consisted of ryegrass, summer cover 
rops of legumes and nonlegumes, and small 
‘ains not harvested for grain or hay. 
Five percent of the funds available, 
mounting to $346,712, was used to help meet 
the cost of these practices. Farmers paid an 
additional $611,000 or 64 percent of the cost 
of cover crop practices. 
In addition to protecting the land from 
wind or water erosion, many of the cover 
ps were used as improving crops in the 
orm of green manure, 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT FOR CONSERVATION 
PURPOSES 


The work required and the materials and 
equipment used in carrying out conservation 
practices in the volume shown in this re- 
port has resulted in substantial industrial 
development in Oklahoma in the past few 
years. In 1947 more than 1,800 individuals 
and firms had investments of more than 
$10,000,000 in equipment, materials, and 
plant facilities for furnishing limestone, 
phosphate, seeds, pond and terrace construc- 
tion direct to farmers in Oklahoma in lieu 
of cash payments. 

The State and county committees are en- 
titled to a large measure of the credit for 
this industrial development. Working di- 
rectly with firms and individuals they have 
pointed out the need for, and assisted in 
working out detailed plans under which the 
firms and individuals are furnishing mate- 
rials and services, many of which would not 
have been available to the farmers of the 
State otherwise. 

As a result, 10 times as much agricultural 
limestone and 10 times as much phosphate 
was used in Oklahoma in 1947 as was used 
in 1942. Great increases have also been 
made in the use of cover crops, terracing, and 
pond building. The agricultural producing 
plant of this State is better able to meet de- 
mands for greater farm production. The 
land that has received attention through 
conservation practices is in better shape to 
continue production at high levels. 


The Oklahoma State Committee of 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, who administer this program, are 
as follows: Charles T. Cameron, chair- 
man, Haskell, Okla.; Lyle L. Hague, vice 
chairman, Cherokee, Okla.; Amos E. 
Pittman, member, Beaver, Okla.; Willie 
L. Hutcheson, member, Frederick, Okla.; 
Paul E. Moellenkopf, member, Antlers, 
Okla. 





Faulty Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press of April 25, 1948: 

FAULTY FARM PROGRAM 


The House Banking Committee has voted 
for a blanket 2-year extension of the present 
farm price-support program, which even now 
is costing taxpayers millions of dollars. 

The farm progra.a needs to be done over 
completely. The Secretary of Agriculture 
says so. Farm organizations say so. And 
the Agriculture Committees of both Houses 
have bills which propose at least some im- 
provement. 

But the Banking Committee would keep for 
two more years such projects as the potato- 
support program which has cost taxpayers 
$140,000,000 in the last 2 years. And the 
peanut program which is pricing goobers 
out of the market. 

This matter is of great importance to all 
the people of the United States, to city con- 
sumers as well as farmers. Republican lead- 
ers should try to come up with a bill that 
is in the general interest. 

We don’t think Government price floors 
for farmers should represent cost of produc- 
tion plus a profit. 
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That is what the House Banking and House 
Agriculture Committee bills would do for 
many crops. They would keep wheat prices 
to farmers up to around $2 a bushel, cotton 
at 25 cents a pound and above, and corn at 
$1.30 a bushel or more for two more years. 

Let’s be sensible. 





Britain Wants To Stand on Her Own Feet 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting an item from the London 
Daily Express under date of January 15, 
1948, which clearly and emphatically in- 
dicates the attitude of the British toward 
the Marshall plan: 


[From the London Daily Express of 
January 15, 1948] 
A Poticy : orn BriraIn—REJEcT, WITH THANKS, 
NEW OFFER OF DOLLAR AID 


ON THESE TERMS 


Mr. Snyder, United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, states the financial terms on 
which Marshall aid will be offered to our- 
selves and other proposed beneficiaries. 

The United States will insist on a balanced 
budget in Britain, with appropriate changes 
in taxation. Further, it demands that at the 
proper time, Britain shall bring her currency 
into line with what Americans deem to be 
its true value. 

In short, the United States will supervise 
the financial policy of this country, its taxa- 
tion policy, its foreign exchange policy and, 
therefore, its trade policy. 

This would, of course, be an unprecedented 
invasion of Britain’s sovereign rights. 


INTRUSIVE DOLLARS 


None of the objects which Mr. Snyder men- 
tions is, in itself, undesirable. 

Nor can anyone justly complain if a lender 
puts forward the conditions on which he is 
prepared to assist his client. 

But it would be jntolerable were the United 
States to acquire the right to say where, 
when, and how the British Government 
should adopt these courses. 


DUTY: STAY FREE 


It therefore becomes the urgent and 
manifest duty of Britain—her duty to her- 
self, her people and her future—to declare 
that the American proposals are utterly un- 
acceptable. 

The British people are not prepared to sell 
their financial independence for the ciga- 
rettes, prunes, and dried eggs of the Marshall 
pian. 

Stand on your own two feet! 


[From the Economist of July 12, 1947] 
ECONOMIC CONTROLS 
The second major aspect regarding which 


silence has been complete is that of monetary 
policy. Throughout the war finance was a 
camp follower, and funds were raised at 244 
percent. But the consequences were that 


tremendous inflation of money supply oc- 
curred. This has been one of the basic prob- 
lems in the American economy ever since. 
And ever since the war cheap money gener- 
ated through monetization of debt has con- 
tinued to pile up inflationary fuel and cer- 
tainly has been a factor in the intransigent 
upward trend of prices. This was a consid- 
eration in the veto of the tax-reduction bill 
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and is clearly a political issue of first im- 
portance for 1948. 


Is the financing of the “five or six billion 


dollars” to follow the same plan, leading to 
more debt monetization and inflationary 
tendencies? The only alternative would 


seem to be to find some way to increase sav- 
ings, but neither of the two known methods 
cin be used with ease; higher interest rates 
are anathema to the Treasury, and many 
followers of “modern” theory, of course, 
doubt their effect on the rate of savings, 
while the imposition of any kind of rationing 
as the 1948 election approaches seems 
unthinkable. 


[From the Economist of September 13, 1947] 
BRETTON Woops 

Mr. Snyder in London. * * * The 
meetings of the International Bank and of 
the Monetary Fund are taking place behind 
closed dcors. Whether they are also taking 
place behind closed minds is difficult to as- 
certain. That these two Bretton Woods in- 
stitutions were designed for a world very 
different from that which in fact exists at 
present is, by now, painfully obvious. So far 
roth of them seem to prefer the policy of 
waiting until the world for which they were 
designed arrives rather than of adapting 
themselves, if they could, to the conditions 
of today. 


Table showing over-all financing of Europe’s 
purchases in the Western Hemisphere, Apr. 
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Failure To Extend Reciprocal Trade Act 
Would Be Step Toward Isolation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 
Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 


from the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune of 
March 4, 1948: 
TRADE AGREZEMINTS 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will 
expire next June 12, and President Truman 
has asked Congress to renew it for another 
3 years. On the basis of previous Republican 
votes on this issue, it would appear that the 
act faces serious danger. It was last renewed 
in 1945, when the Democratic Party still con- 
trolled both branches of Congress. 


The Trade Agreements Act was designed by 
former Secretary of State Hu!l, and it has 
formed the basis of our foreign economic 
policy for the last 14 years. Its purpose is to 
reduce trade barriers between nations, and 
contribute to the flow of international trade. 
Since these are the aims of all our recent 
steps to improve relations among nations, 
refusal to renew the act would be interpreted 
as a step backward, toward isolation. That 
would be unwise now, when we are trying to 
rebuild the economy of western Europe at 
substantial cost. 

In earlier days, when tariff walls were de- 
pendent wholly upon legislative action, there 
was a great deal of logrolling and back- 
scratching in Congress over tariff rates. No 
one would care to return to those practices. 
But if it proves impossible to obtain renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act without some 
concessions, we think it would be better to 
make those concessions than to lose the en- 
tire principle of this legislation. 

Some spokesmen in Congress have declared 
that both House and Senate must have veto 
power over agreements which are made by 
the executive department under this law. 
Speaker Martin of the House has said it 
would be impossible to get the act extended 
unless the Senate, at least, is given power 
to confirm or reject such agreements. Un- 
qualified renewal of the act, we believe, would 
be best; but MartTINn’s suggestion would not 
necessarily be fatal to the intent of the 
law, and might prevent a complete return 
to methods which were discredited in other 
years. 





Postal Employees Deserve Adequate 
Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mr. Sam Conrad, 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the San Francisco Post Office Clerks’ 
Union, Local 8, in which he encloses an 
editorial from the San Francisco Exam- 
iner of Saturday, April 17, 1948, entitled 
“The Postal Pay Bill.” 

Mr. Conrad says: 

We of Local 2, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, feel that this editorial ex- 
presses our grievances in regard to our salary 
legislation better than we postal employees 
are able to do. 


The editorial follows: 
THE FOSTAL PAY BILL 


The Civil Service Committee of the United 
States Senate has given its approval to a 
measure which, if finally adopted by the 
whole Congress and signed by the President, 
will increase the annual pay of each Federal 
postal worker by $800. 

This would be a welcome addition to the 
income of the postal workers and certainly a 
well-earned one, but it will still leave the 
total annual pay of these essential Federal 
employees much less than adequate for the 
standards of living to which they are entitled. 

The attitude of the Federal Government 
toward the pay of postal workers has long 
been not only niggardly but very strange and 
inconsistent, in view of the contrasting atti- 
tude the Government has often taken con- 
cerning the pay of workers in private em- 
ployment, especially organized or unionized 
workers, 
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In several notable instances the most 
powerful figures in the Federal Government, 
including the President of the United States, 
have championed the cause of unions seeking 
higher pay from private employers, and in 
all cases where Government agencies have 
served as arbitrators or mediators of such 
disputes the end product of Government 
intervention has been higher pay. 

But when the Government itself has the 
employer's role, as in the case of the postal 
workers, it not only fails to see the justice or 
necessity of higher pay but persists in main- 
taining standards of pay that were actually 
below the levels of normal living before the 
war and are now insufficient to support the 
barest essentials of dignified and decent 
living. 

In all cases in the recent past when Fed- 
eral postal employees have had pay in- 
creases—and they went 20 years without any 
increase at all—they have been given re- 
luctantly and only after overwhelming dem- 
onstrations of an approving public interest 
in the matter, and even then they have been 
woefully inadequate to serve the professed 
purpose of “cost of living adjustment.” 

That will still be the case when the Con- 
gress has given its approval of the pending 
postal pay bill, as it seems likely to do— 
although an early summer adjournment 
might very we.i defeat that intention, as has 
so often happened with similar legislation 
in the past. 

The Congress again seems to be moving 
with extreme reluctance in the matter. 

Even in the progress made thus far it has 
succeeded in emasculating the bill in a most 
indefensible and callous manner, by elimi- 
nating its retroactive provisions. 

Obviously it will take another overwhelm- 
ing demonstration of approving public inter- 
est to obtain final enactment of the postal 
pay increase measure, and in the meantime 
the loyal and efficient and indispensable 
postal workers and their families are com- 
pelled to maintain themselves and their 
homes according to a scale of living that is 
barely above the subsistence level. 

The Congress should surely pass this help- 
ful and deserved although still entirely in- 
adequate bill for the increase of Federal 
postal pay, and it should not do so reluc- 
tantly as in the past but with recognition 
of the vital services to the country the postal 
workers perform with complete fulfillment 
of their patriotic responsibilities. 





Protest Repeal of Oleo Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 ° 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Wisconsin are awake to the threat to 
their great dairy industry by the oleo- 
margarine monopolies. They realize that 
this is only the first of the attacks which 
will be made. They know that others 
will follow. 

In the hundreds of letters T have re- 
ceived from the farmers and dairymen 
of the Ninth District, which has more 
than 30,000 dairy farms, the writers evi- 
dence a complete understanding of the 
misleading propaganda published by the 
oleo makers and their lobbyists. They 
recognize the work of the powerful finan- 
cial special interests which are seeking 
more millions in profits by and with the 
consent of Congress. 
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decades, rising from 39 pounds in 1912 to 


Tt is impossible to find space in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to publish even ex- 
cerpts from all the communications I 
have received. But the two I have se- 
lected for publication bring information 
which should be read by all who recognize 
the value and importance of the more 
than 2,000,000 dairy farms to the welfare 
of our country. 

The letter from Mr. F. W. Hoffman, 
president of the Cudahy Packing Co., isa 
devastating answer to all the claims made 
py the proponents of the present meas- 
ure. This company is an extensive pro- 
ducer of oleomargarine. It is opposed to 
selling oleomargarine as butter. 

The Lindina Local, Farmers Union, 
with a membership of nearly 200, at 
Mauston, Wis., is a fair and logical state- 
ment of the attitude of the thousands of 
Wisconsin dairymen who are justly 
alarmed over the proposal of the oleo 
interests to damage and possibly destroy 
the great creamery interests of our State. 
The following are the letters: 

THE CUDAHY PACKING Co., 
Chicago, April 20, 1948. 
Hon. MERLIN HULL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our company is en- 
gaged not only in the business of slaughter- 
ing, processing, and selling meat and meat 
products, but also in the production and 
sale of butter and oleomargarine. We are, 
in fact, one of the largest manufacturers of 
margarine in the United States today. Our 
interest in the controversy over the present 
oleomargarine laws is therefore not one- 
sided. We stated in a communication to 
Congressman ANTON J. JOHNSON, of Illinois, 
several weeks ago that we are not asking for 
repeal of any of the present laws relating to 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 
In our opinion, looking at the laws from the 
standpoint of the welfare of all segments of 
our economy, no change need be made. In 
order that you may know the reasons for our 
position, we shall set them forth. They are 
as follows: 

1. The present laws are not unfair or un- 
fuist 

(2) The dairy farmer is entitled to the pro- 
tection of these laws. They protect his mar- 
ket for butterfat against unfair competition 
from an imitation product. Any business- 
man is entitled to protection against imita- 
tion of his manufactured merchandise. 

(b) The consumer is not hurt by these 
laws 

The tax of one-fourth cent per pound on 

leomargarine not colored yellow is small. 

The license fees which must be paid by the 
retailer, wholesaler, and the manufacturer 

> also small when passed on to the con- 
sumer, as they undoubtedly are. Applying 
the total of all these taxes to a family that 
consumes 3 pounds of oleomargarine per 
week, every week of the year (156 pounds per 
year), the total amount of taxes does not 
¢ are 40 cents per year—less than 1 cent per 

By comparison, the cost of adding vitamin 
A to oleomargarine is more than three times 
the amount of the tax, and the cost of ad- 
vertising the leading brands of oleomargarine 
normally runs from four to seven times the 
amount of the tax. There is no reason why 
leomargine cannot be served white, which 
is its natural manufactured color, but if the 
consumer desires to color it, modern pack- 
aging enables her to do so without waste of 
time or product. 

Nor have the present laws had any detri- 
mental effect on our national diet or nutri- 
tion. Our per capita consumption of fats has 
increased steadily during the past several 


51 pounds in 1941. It declined slightly dur- 
ing the war, but since then has been rising 
again. When all elements are carefully con- 
sidered it can be stated with fairness that 
these margarine laws have helped the con- 
sumer rather than hurt him. Among other 
things, we can thank these laws for placing 
the oleomargarine industry on its good be- 
havior, and prompting it to use American- 
produced oils and to improve its product to a 
point where it appropriates the palata- 
bility and nutritional equivalency of butter. 

(c) The oleomargarine industry has not 
been hurt by these laws. Over the past sev- 
eral decades sales have been on a gradually 
ascending curve. If any hurt has come to the 
oleomargarine industry it has been self- 
inflicted. During the past several decades 
the industry has encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged the consumer to take the time and 
trouble to color her oleomargarine yellow. 
All of the industry’s advertisements have 
encouraged this practice. Had the industry, 
on the other hand, spent its millions of ad- 
vertising dollars encouraging the consumer 
to serve oleomargarine white, she would prob- 
ably have become accustomed to using it that 
way today. 

Other industries in food, drugs, clothing, 
and shelter have gotten us to change cur 
living habits without resorting to a com- 
plete imitation of competing articles and the 
oleomargarine industry could and should do 
the same without imitating the color of 
butter. 

(ad) Our general economy would be seri- 
ously affected by a changé in these laws. 

The uncertain benefits that might accrue 
to cotton and soybean farmers are so in- 
significant compared with the certain dis- 
astrous effects that would be produced for 
dairymen by reducing the tax on yellow oleo- 
margarine that we should all pause and ex- 
amine carefully the implications of these 
laws before tampering with them. In 1946 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of farm in- 
come was attributable to oleomargarine. On 
the other hand, farm income from dairy 
products was over a hundred times farm in- 
come from items attributable to oleomar- 
garine. Even if farm income attributable to 
oleomargarine were doubled or trebled it 
would be small, less than 1 percent. Even 
for farmers who raised only cotton, but 1.45 
percent of their cash farm income in 1946 
came from cottonseed oil used in oleomar- 
garine. In the 10 leading cotton States in- 
come to farmers from dairy products was 
27 times as great as income from oleomar- 
garine in the same year. 

Farmers in certain States now raise soy- 
beans. Taking this segment of the farming 
industry alone, but 5 percent of the income 
they enjoyed from soybeans came from oleo- 
margarine in 1946. 

To sum up, actually oleomargarine is not 
an important outlet for any farm product. 

The following is an interesting extract 
from the booklet entitled “Oleomargarine 
and the Farmer” recently published by the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration: 

“During 1946 American consumers spent 
over $2,000,000,000 for the primary edible 
fats—butter, lard, vegetable shortening, and 
oleomargarine. Out of this $2,000,000,000 of 
consumers’ money the American farmer re- 
ceived over 60 percent of $1,231,747,000, which 
was divided as follows: 


Cash farm 
income in 1946 
NE ccna emmaieinuin inn $638, 011, 000 
RO tecianennsetinmnate 429, 647, 000 
Vegetable shortening.._...-._. 124, 712, 000 
| 39, 377, 000 
EE ice cabieiominees 1, 231, 747, 000 


“Historical facts prove beyond a doubt that 
the quaatity or poundage of fats used by the 
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average American consumer stays about the 
same from year to year. Fluctuation occurs 
in the per capita consumption of the indi- 
vidual fats but an increase in the consump- 
tion of one fat generally results in an offset- 
ting decline in another.” 

Twenty-five percent of our dairy farmers 
depend largely upon the sale cf cream for but- 
ter manufacture to maintain their dairy 
cows. If the oleomargarine laws were re- 
pealed over a million of this type of farmer 
would, in our opinion, be forced to sell most 
of his cows. The permanent reduction in 
this segment of our cattle population would 
affect not only our supply of milk and cream 
but also cur supply of meat. 


Inasmuch as butter traditionally has 
served as the outlet for all surplus supplies 
of milk after all other milk products (inciud- 
ing bottled milk, ice cream, evaporated milk, 
dried milk, and cheese) have been supplied 
with their requirements, it is quite apparent 
that any action adversely affecting butter 
could create chaotic conditions in the supply 
and cost to the consumer of all other dairy 
products. It might well be that in the event 
that the price of butter were unduly de- 
pressed, bringing about substantially reduced 
production of milk in the over-all in this 
country, the price of bottled milk and all 
manufactured dairy products would at times 
be increased substantially to the consumer 

2. Butter alone is entitled to the yellow 
color because it alone is always naturally 
yellow—in varying shades thereof. It is 
morally entitled to make the claim: “yellow 
is the ‘trademark’ of butter.” Oleomarga- 
rine, on the other hand, if processed from 
vegetable oils from American farms (as it 
is largely today) cannot be made a natural 
yellow. These oils are bleached, not be- 
cause of the Federal laws, but because it is 
necessary to remove undesirable colors 
There has been a great deal of misinforma- 
tion and misleading propaganda put out on 
this subject and the record should be set 
straight. 

3. The present 10-cent tax on the sale of 
yellow oleomargarine reduces the incentive 
for fraud and assists the Federal authorities 
in detecting the presence of any considerable 
quantities that might be palmed off as butter 
The monetary incentive to sell yellow oleo- 
margarine at the price of and in the guise of 
butter is unique in our economy. No other 
kind of product affords a parallel for com- 
parison. With the quantities of butter sold 
being so huge and the price spread between 
butter and oleomargarine so wide, the in- 


centive for fraud is unparalleled. Fraud 
would undoubtedly be practiced if the 
present laws were repealed. The frauds 


which existed when the sale of oleomargarine 
in this country was unregulated demonstrate 
this. Oleomargarine being more palatable 
and nutritious today, deception would be 
easier. 

We should like to make clear at this point 
that in our opinion the regulatory tax on 
the retailer is scarcely necessary to effect 
proper regulation. It could well be removed. 

4. Wherever large and healthy farm econ- 
omies are in existence throughout the world, 
oleomargarine is under some form of Govern- 
ment restriction and regulation. This is 
true of practically all of the countries in 
western Europe. In Canada its threat to a 
healthy economy is considered so serious 
that the sale of oleomargarine is completely 
prohibited. It is only during periods of 
high prices like the present that Canada ever 
seriously considers modification of its ex- 
treme position on oleomargarine. 

5. It has been claimed that present oleo- 
margarine laws are a misuse of the Federal 
taxing- power. Actually, only by levying 
Federal taxes can the Federal Government 
effectively watch the sale of oleomargarine. 
The pure food and drug laws are helpless 
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in this regard because they have no juris- 
diction over intrastate traffic. However, the 
Revenue Department can and does enforce 
the present laws. 

We hope that you will study the considera- 


tions involved in this butter-oleomargarine 
controversy and that your decision will not 
be based upon the exigencies or pressures of 


the moment, which are transitory. 
Sincerely, 
F, W. HOFFMAN, 
President, the Cudahy Packing Co. 
LINDINA LOCAL, FARMERS UNION, 
Mauston, Wis., April 15, 1948. 


Hon. MERLIN HULL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Desr Mr. Hutt: We, the officers of Lindina 





Local Farmers Union, Mauston, Wis., were 
instructed by our membership of 199 mem- 


bers, at a meeting of April 13, 1948, to write 
you regarding the present effort being made 
to remove the Federal tax on margarines. 
Much has been said by the margarine in- 
terests, most of it directed toward the house- 


wife, leading her to believe that the dairy 
interests, by their selfishness, are causing 
her to pay high prices for table spreads. 
This we know is not true, as the present tax 
on white margarine is not large enough to 
make any difference in the purchase price 
of the so-called substitute 


However, if this same housewife wishes to 
decei either herself, her family, or her 
friend nd color her substitute yellow, in 
an eff to imitate butter, the natural 
spread, the Government now imposes a right- 
ful tax on this sort of substitute. Now the 
margarine tastes just the same, it has the 
s nsistency, the same melting point 


without color added, so just why should any- 

one who objects to using butter, go to the 

bother to imitate this universally accepted 
read—butter 

There has been a concerted drive for the 








past few years by those both inside and out- 
side Government to dispose of this rightful 
tax on the imitators, as is evidenced by the 
cost-of-living figures given out by various 
governmental agencies in the past few years. 
Such cost-of-living figures always start out 
with butter, milk, meat. It never starts out 
with shoes, shirts, and dresses. Nor does it 


give the relative increase in cost of machinery 
to be used by dairy farmers. These things are 


} 


essential, too, to maintain a family, but dces 
one ever hear about the exorbitant cost of 
these items? No, the Government econo- 
mists have landed squarely on the dairy 
farmer, and are determined to make him, 
probably the hardest working of all farmers, 


zoat, and their excuse for Keeping 


\Ve farmers here in this part of Wisconsin 

per ’ interested in safeguarding cur 
rket. All of us have our savings, 
i future, tied up in a plant to pro- 
duce dairy products. The capital outlay re- 
quired for a dairy farmer is much greater 
than that of the one-crop farmer, in that 
housing and storage space must be provided 
for dairy cattle, not mentioning the large 
outlay of machinery necessary in operating 
this type of farm. This same plant, which is 
now used for the production of dairy prod- 
ucts, cannot be converted without almost a 








complet ss to other types of farming. 

We dairy farmers also believe that dairy 
farming is the type best suitea to Wisconsin 
in that such type of farming best adapts it- 
self to soil conservation, which is so essen- 
tial to this country’s future. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its Soil Conser- 
vation Service, has advocated grassland farm- 
ing to the greatest extent possible in this 
rolling country. The farmers have complied, 


and it follows that dairy farming is the only 
type of farming that will fit into this picture. 

We farmers have no quarrel with those 
who make margarines, except that we think 


that the only plant which should be allowed 
to manufacture butter is that of a dairy cow. 
By allowing manufacturers to make a s0- 
called substitute, copying everything pos- 
sible, even the color of the natural product, 
without paying for stealing that natural 
copyright which has been so firmly estab- 
lished by merit over scores of years, would 
constitute a body blow to the dairy indus- 
try and a breach of common law. 

There is every reason to keep the present 
tax on butter substitutes, the best being 
that butter, while it is but one of the manu- 
factured products of the dairy industry, re- 
mains the base for the price of cheese, fluid 
milk, and cream, as well as all the other 
preducts which are made from milk. An- 
other reason for protecting this butter mar- 
ket is that a large percentage of the butter 
manufactured in the United States today 
is made by farmers’ cooperatives, thereby 
returning the entire yield from these prod- 
ucts to the farmers themselves. We have 
every reason to believe that margarine man- 
ufacturers make their price on “what the 
market will bear” rather than on what the 
basic ingredients put into the product costs 
them from various sources. We realize that 
the margarine manufacturers have a few 
soybean and cotton farmers on their side, 
but we wonder what sort of a percentage 
return these farmers are getting for their 
product. 

We therefore urge you to make every pos- 
sible effort to retain, if not raise, the present 
tax on the manufacture and sale of maar- 
garine for the future of the farmers of the 
State of Wisconsin, for the future of the 
soil of the State of Wisconsin, and for the 
future of the State of Wisconsin itself. 

Let’s stop pushing the farmer around. 

Yours very truly, 

Linpina LOCAL, FARMERS UNION, 
GEoRGE SEEBECKER, 

President. 
ARTHUR F. ROBINSON, 

Vice President. 

ARTHUR G. STEFFEN, 

Secretary. 





Needed Pay Increase for Post-Office 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter with supporting ex- 
hibits from a group of post-office clerks 
in Portland, Oreg., which I am including 
as part of my remarks in order to bring 
this pertinent material to the attention 
of all the Members of the House. The 
letter follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., April 21, 1948. 
Hon. HOMER ANGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached is a copy 
of a comparative budget of a Portland, Oreg., 
post-office clerk for March 1947 and March 
1948 showing clearly the amount of increase 
of all phases of the cost of living of a typical 
family. The budget further points out the 
many items of ordinary usage which this 
family has been forced to drop as prices 
continued to rise and they were forced to 
curtail expenditures in every direction, trying 
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to live within the salary of a United States 
post-office clerk. 

It is difficult to imagine a top-grade em- 
ployee of an important governmental agency 
being forced to quit taking a daily newspaper, 
cancel his wife’s insurance, and being unable 
to buy any clohting whatever for his family— 
all because any increase in his salary to meet 
increased costs of living is controlled by the 
Congress of the richest nation in the world, 
and that Congress continues to dilly-dally 
with pay-increase legislation for more than 
1 year after the need for action became 
imperative. 

The undersigned post-office clerks em- 
ployed in the Portland, Oreg., post office 
certify to the correctness of the picture of 
the struggle to exist as portrayed in this 
actual budget of one of their own number, 
knowing because of having passed through 
the same series of heartbreaking retrench- 
ments, and who know all too well how low 
the morale of their fellow worker has fallen 
as he has waited month after agonizing 
month for his employer, “the slowest de- 
liberative body in the world”—every Mem- 
ber which is publicly in record favoring im- 
mediate increase in his pay—to get around 
to enacting the necessary legislation that will 
take him out of his situation of genteel 
poverty and restore his self-respect to the 
level which is the birthright of all normal 
American citizens. 

The undersigned post-office clerks plead 
with you to give this budget careful study 
and then do what your conscience must tell 
you to do. 

Have it read on the floor of Congress. 

Have it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

And then do everything in your power to 
see that S. 1949 is enacted into-law as speed- 
ily as possible, without further delay, includ- 
ing the retroactive amendment to January 1, 
1948, and take yourself out of the classifica- 
tion of being an unfair employer who does 
not pay a living wage. 

Lee C. Swafford, R. E. Klink, G. L, 
Rasmussen, Hubert A. Armstrong, 
F. M. Kingwell, Frank K. Stevens, 
Jack W. Cadwell, Edward L. Rood. 





Budget for March 1947 


1. Groceries (minimum § standard 
healthful diet for adults and 
BD CE ccnckcesddenedostes $63. 02 
ee Be ee eer 42.18 
3. Insurance? (all types) ...-..---. 21. 53 
i. SERINE ied cakasinncticeiceaanis Gntaeiaiacaeeerl 2.00 
5. Pin money! (including some 
streetcar fare, parking lot, hair 
te ia cetaceans decline 12,11 
SC. DAOC. ccnnsnnnmnnsscdbimee 8.61 
is MO MMIE sic indietetieaint apse. sats inses Goue ta eadanl 6. 25 
8. Automobile’ (gas and mainte- 
TIDES icismnivsigicenneiacmininmincmenaee 16. 59 
Ses | ee er 4. 03 
10. Medical expenses (all) ...-..---- 10.05 
11. Milk (averaging 2 to 244 quarts 
RO ID ine wor ahsheains ea oma eid 8. 28 
TE. TROOUE Sc ccncikincvcaiedecene 1, 50 
TRS ROD . nchidnieda nee ieinaeeieneile 3, 75 
BG. CAREERS THROW onic nn cccntckaes 1.00 
15. Clothing1 (for 2 adults and 3 
EER oc livnmccdpmenme ctanteioden 4, 80 
SR. WitmOIGIns COX 06. ecnsecsccnnan 2. 20 
17. Property tax (monthly average 
RRONEEIOES .ontesetannunee 75 
SB: CUP GOT ED  . nc nnncccncienn 5. 00 
19. Recreation or amusements 1_~..-- 4. 80 
20. Post office retirement checkage 
ORR TINE isin nnncusenwaenn 12. 10 
21. Household general expenses! 
(utensils, wax, etc.)..........-< 2. 28 
1Items which have subsequently been 


dropped for lack of funds. 
2 Includes wife’s insurance which has sub- 
sequently been dropped for lack of funds. 
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92. Miscellaneous (i. e., dental, gar- 





den seed, haircuts, etc.)..-.--. $3.75 
Total actual expenses......... 236. 53 
Gross iINnCOMC...-----cccecccen-cene 241. 66 
Actual expenseS.... 0. Sacccceccce 236. 58 

Total able to lay aside for 
SAVINGS: ccc cusnstismeeestidnes 5.08 


Budget for March 1948 (as compared to 
budget for March 1947) 
1. Groceries (cheapest food possible, 


providing only a subminimum 
of the requirements for a family 


of 2 adults and 8 children)_.-_ $94.55 

9. Mortee@s IGM +i lee cona de cccca’ one aoe 

insurance? (all types) --..--..-. 25. 25 

4. Water... -.- oe cseenen nt eenne 2.00 

Pin money? (can’t afford)----.. ------ 

6. Hlectricity caccanncvonséqeemcaan 9.01 

1. Puel..oacssupgeeliansetnoom 14. 62 
8. Automobile? (gas and mainte- 


nance) TONNGE Oe Milicosascence an<<-~ 
9. Telephone..........-....---.--- 4.35 
10. Medical expenses (increase due to 

substandard living conditions). 32.50 
11. Milk (averaging 2 to 2% quarts 

per day) ..-.2-2s---05-.+---~0- 14. 25 
12. Newspaper! (canceled in April— 


cannot afford increased rate)... 1.& 
13. Ice... cacsachisauseubonanenneonne 4.60 
14. Garbage removal_................ 1.00 
15, Clothing ' (for 2 adults and 3 chil- 
dren—forced to drop allowance). ------ 
16. Withholding tag............<... 3. 60 
17. Property and State tax (monthly 
S1OCINOES ..cHitbnekbKongusen 4. 50 
18. Church offerings (reduced from 
1987) «. osecimeindeinkatemcans 4.00 
19. Recreation or amusements ? (can- 
NOG BEG eabatadaadAckncnwen Steaice 
20. Post office retirement checkage 
agelhnege: GOi5s cicessin sites 12. 50 
21. Household general expense * 
(stamps, haircuts, funeral flow- 
CFS, 660. decd enb ao cnstamncces annem 
22. Miscellaneous (petty cash, dental, 
OG aralercaraeteen teardas aeons 11.10 
23. Loan PAYS ...nshancccenue 20. 00 
24. Bus fares (interurban, to and 
ee | ee ee ee eee 12.10 
25. Bus fares, for family, for shop- 
ping, Gostor, 456.) endancacacece 5. 30 
Total actual expenses--....-- 276. 73 
Savings: None. Bonds: None. Gross in- 


come: $250. 


‘Items canceled for lack of funds due to 
high prices and low income. 
‘Forced to cancel wife’s insurance. 


Notre.—Deficit being made up by loans 
from friends and selling belongings. 


Below is listed the minimum requirements, 
as submitted by a Portland, Oreg., regular 
postal clerk, tenth-grade pay ($3,000 per an- 
num), for himself, wife, and three children, 
ages 1, 3, and 4 years. Be it noted that the 
same clerk is a Navy veteran, and like thou- 
sands of others desires a home of his own, 
for which at present-day high prices he can 
neither afford the down down payment nor 
even the monthly payments under the GI 
loan bill, It is respectfully requested that 
each item be carefully noted on this sheet 
and his budget sheets of March 1948 and 
March 1947. All actual expenses are backed 
up by itemized books which have been kept 
by his wife, a former accountant. Further, 
be it kept in mind that this clerk is a “top 
pay” grade clerk, and the majority of other 
clerks in the lesser pay brackets, beginning 
at $2,100 per annum, are being forced into 
bankruptcy, losing their homes, or at least 
losing credit standings which years of faith- 
ful payments to creditors have established. 





Minimum 
require- 
ments if 
income 
afforded 


Actual 
average 


Item 





1, Medical expenses (expense 
has been increasingly 
high resulting from poor 
diet, poor shelter, poor 
clothing, and a general 
subminimum standard of 
living). 

2, Insurance (all types except 
wife’s which had to be 
dropped due to lack of 
funds). 

3. Milk (2 to 2% quarts per 
day, although family of 
5 could use 3 per day)---- 

4. Groceries (this consists of 
the chearest food obtain- 
able, affording only a sub- 
minimum standard of 
eR ete ee ee Se 

NotTe.—This allows 
only 21 cents per 
meal per person. 

*5, Pin money (i. ¢., shaving 
needs, small gifts, ete.)-.-) 15.00 |.......... 

"6. Newspaper (forced to can- 
ee ee ee See ti idbekaden 

. Bus fare (interurban, to and 

Soin cleans semud 

8, Family bus fare (shopping, 

doctor, dentist, etc.) ......}............ 


no 
on 
to 
on 


eeeweeenn--- 


étenmnetense 13. 33 


$150. 00 95. 00 


4.00 
2. 


atta ae a 15. 

i Pi ee aS ie ee es | a 
11. Electricity (12-month av- 

reid ated a acd 9. 25 

Be Me cath con, acne Gud iiedcweacnacs 4. 60 
*13. Household general expense 
(utensils, wax, polish, 

a ea arkace alia 5.00 

"14. Clothing allowance (5 per- 

sons—wearing donated 

Re ae 

"15. House payment (or build- 

ing loan—note item No. 2 

on 1947 and 1948 budget 

sheets—were forced to sell 

auto to liquidate mort- 

gage payments on build- 

ing loan of $42.18 per 

month). At present liv- 

ing in double garage, 

built by selling all our 

bonds, savings, and auto, 

At today’s low income, 

ean build no further_....-. a 

16. Federal withholding tax_.-.|..........-- 3. 60 

17. State and property tax 

(monthly average)........].....-..-..- 4. 50 

Et OPNNIOL, Scan ccncceas red 

"19. Recreation or amusements 

(cannot afford) _.........- 

20. Church offerings._.........- 

21. Post office retirement check- 

eS ee 12. 50 

ae ree a 20. 00 

i eee 1,00 

24. Miscellaneous (stamps, hair- 

Rah an ee denen leaanenee aoe 20. 00 


Total average expenses. ..|...........- 283. 79 





*All items marked with asterirk have been dropped 
for lack of income 





SR cuiincci cei $283.79 
a a ER ee ee 250. 00 


Net deficit: (deficit being 
made up by loans from 
friends and by selling of 
household furnishings and 
personal belongings) ------ 33. 79 
Outstanding debts as of this date, April 16, 
1948, $151.90. 
SUMMARY 
Income necessary to provide a minimum 
standard of living is arrived at by adding the 
above figures in the column headed “Mini- 
mum requirements if income afforded” to 
the actual average of present budget: 
Minimum requirements if income 


CN iaideiseidmtninn te - $148.93 

Plus present-day actual expenses... 283.79 
Required minimum monthly 
income (at present-day 

RISE? ccnddscaencscosumec 432.72 


Note.—In order to provide the minimum 
income necessary at today’s prices, it would 
require an increase of $2,181.64 in annual pay. 
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As testimony and as example of the seri- 
ously low pay of postal employees, the fol- 
lowing pay situation is presented: 

In Portland, Oreg., today, a beginning ap- 
prentice hod carrier starts at $1.77 per hour, 
He makes per month, including Saturday 
overtime pay, approximately $435. In many 
cases he is entitled to travel allowance and 
subsistence pay of approximately $5 to $6 
per day additional. This would boost his 
possible income to from $575 to $600 per 
month. Further, as each number of required 
apprenticeship hours are completed his 
hourly pay also increases. 

In Portland, Oreg., today, a journeyman 
bricklayer makes $22.50 for 8 hours’ work. 
For Saturday work, he makes $50 for 8 hours’ 
work. His pay at this rate is approximately 
$790 per month, not including possible travel 
and subsistence pay which could boost his 
income to approximately $940 per month. 

Compare these figures to the present pay 
of substitute postal employees at $1.04 per 
hour, and no overtime differential. Also 
compare it to the annual pay of a postal em- 
ployee whose substitute service finally quali- 
fics him for a regular appointment begin- 
ning at $2,100 per annum. 

It is respectfully requested that all the 
abcve figures be kept in mind. Further, that 
the budgets listed in attachments A, B, C, 
and D only provide the barest necessities of 
life. An annual] increase in the base pay of 
postal clerks in the amount of $1,000 wou'd 
be only 50 percent of the actual needs to 
place the buying power of their dollars on a 
near level with today’s high cost of living. 


SUMMARY 


Possible yearly inccme of an apprentice 
hod carrier: $5,220 to $7,000. 

Yearly income of newly appointed regular 
postal clerk: $2,100. 

The facts speak for themselves. Although 
a $1,000 increase in annual pay is insuffi- 
cient, it is the least amount which should be 
considered. 

Furthermore, the increase in our base pay 
should be retroactive to at least January 1, 
1948, to enable us to liquidate at least a por- 
tion of the debts which have been forced 
upon us. 





Reciprocal Trade Program Benefits All 
the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record of 
March 9, 1948: 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Congress is considering extension of the 
14-year-old Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
President Truman says the legislation is 
more important than ever. He seems to have 
backed up his claims with undeniable evi- 
dence. 

The trade pacts which the law authorizes 
two-way cuts in tariff rates, thus eliminating 
certain bar_iers to our trade with the nations 
with which we make contracts. Not for 
always co" we expect to export more than 
we import. There are some commodities 
which we will always import. Why not im- 
port them from nations who will cooperate 
with us in tearing down trade barriers for 
mutual aid. From such nations we can buy 
what we need and to them we Can sell our 
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surplus. As the years pass, there will be 
more and more commodities which we will be 
unable to amply supply for our own needs. 
We talk of stock-piling certain commodities 
essential to war. We must make progress 
with the stock-piling program, and we will 
need the trade agreements law to facilitate 
the program. : 

Sometimes the law seems to pinch small 
segments of the American people. On a 


much broader scale it benefits all the people. 

The proper treatment of the trade situation 
lies somewhere between the high protective 
tariff of the past and the free trade condition 
which some ultra-liberals would foster. 

We must have a high rate of export. This 
is be attained by businesslike agreements 
with friendly nations. 

The trade-pacts plan has been kind to us 
in the past. It can be more so in the future. 





Let Congress Accept the Truman 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 23, 1947, the Washington 
Post carried the following heading in 
bo! type across the top of the first page: 
“Truman wants disloyal employees fired.” 

The Washington Times-Herald of the 
same date carried the following heading: 
“Truman wants Reds fired from United 
States jobs.” 

Likewise the Washington Star of the 
same date had for its heading, “Truman 
wants FBI to weed out all disloyal Fed- 
eral workers.” 

These headings that gave so much en- 
couragement to those of us who have 
been trying for years to get the Commu- 
nists and their fellow-travelers out of 
various executive departments of the 
Government were due to the Executive 
order prescribing procedures for the ad- 
ministration of an employee loyalty pro- 
gram in the executive branch of the 
Government released by President Harry 
S. Truman the night before. 

Members of Congress were encouraged 
by the fact that maybe at last the Presi- 
dent of the United States was sincere in 
his desire to cooperate with the Congress 
in weeding out all subversive employees. 
As a consequence the Congress appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, $11,050,000 to accomplish the long- 
overdue job of removing subversives that 
Were taken into key Government posi- 
tions by the hundreds during the Roose- 
velt dynasty. Seven and one-half million 
dollars were marked for the FBI for its 
part in investigating the loyalty of em- 
ployees and $3,500000 went to setting 
up a Federal layalty board in connec- 
tion with the United States Civil Service 

ommission. 

I regret to report that the Loyalty 
Board set up under the President’s 
Executive order over a year ago has not 
processed a single loyalty case to date. 
My confidence in the sincerity and effi- 
ciency of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


gation in doing a job of this kind prompts 
me to say that I have not the slightest 
doubt but what the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has performed its respon- 
sibility under this Executive order in a 
most commendable manner. However, 
one must not lose sight of the fact that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
only an investigating agency which re- 
ports its findings regarding certain in- 
dividuals and has no authority whatever 
to remove anyone from the pay roll. Re- 
moving the Communists and fellow 
travelers from the pay roll of our Gov- 
ernment is up to the responsible head cf 
each department or agency, as stated in 
President Truman’s order. 

Every day it becomes more and more 
manifest that the President’s so-called 
loyalty program was not launched, and 
is not being prosecuted, in good faith. 
Last Thursday the House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution by a vote of 
300 to 29 directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. William Averell Harriman, 
or his successor, to turn over to the House 
of Representatives a letter dated May 15, 
1947, from the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to the Secretary of Commerce. 
The Secretary of Commerce, upon receipt 
of this resolution from the House of 
Representatives, transmitted it to the 
President. President Truman has defied 
the will of Congress, and to a question 
asked him at a news conference regard- 
ing the resolution he commented by re- 
calling that Andrew Jackson said in 1832 
on a Supreme Court decision by Justice 
Marshall, “The Chief Justice made his 
decision, now let him enforce it.” 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly and uniformly held 
that both Houses of Congress have an 
inherent right to demand, and get, any 
and all information pertinent to pend- 
ing or proposed legislation; that Con- 
gress cannot divest itself of that right; 
and that both Houses of Congress have 
the power to punish for contempt corn- 
mitted against them. 

In punishing for contempt, either 
House of Congress may order the im- 
prisonment of any person found to be in 
contempt of either House for any period 
not to exceed the session at which the 
contempt is determined. The contempt 
may be punished by confinement in a 
designated jail, or any other place either 
House may determine. 

During recent years, by the actions of 
noisy minorities, including Communists 
and fellow-travelers, there has sprung up 
a tendency to resist Congress when it 
seeks information in support of pending 
and proposed legislation, by officials of 
the Government appearing and refusing 
to produce demanded official records or 
to give testimony in response to congres- 
sional subpenas. These refusals have 
been based upon claims that, to comply, 
would injuriously affect the public inter- 
est, would be contrary to the public inter- 
est, would cause embarrassment to an 
agency of Government, and the like—all 
excuses having no foundation in law or 
precedent. 

It is high time that the Congress and 
the people of this country realize we are 
playing with fire—yes, a life and death 
struggle for the preservation of our re- 
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publican form of government, and the 
liberty and freedom that have heen ours 
under it. 

Quite apparently, this resistance by 
Government officials is inspired by a de- 
sire to prevent Congress and the public 
from ascertaining their official doings: 
and, since many such bureaucrats are 
known to be Communists or to have com- 
munistic leanings and associations, it is 
likewise clear that they want to concea] 
what has been accomplished toward the 
weakening, undermining, and overthrow 
of our Government and the destruction 
of our traditional institutions. 

As for the President’s part in these un- 
holy acts of resistance to orderly proc- 
esses of government: 

Congress is supreme in the legislative 
field, as one of the three coordinate 
branches of this Government, and the 
President is the Chief Executive for the 
execution of the laws passed by Con- 
gress, Whether with his approval or over 
his veto, as may be the case. The Presi- 
dent took an oath to uphold, enforce, 
and support the Constitution of the 
United States, and when he counsels and 
advises officials of the Government to re- 
sist the processes of the Congress, he 
flagrantly violates his oath of office, and 
sets himself up as the final arbiter of 
what laws shall and shall not be en- 
forced. 

In direct opposition to the screaming 
headlines on March 23, 1947, President 
Truman has been constantly doing 
things to prevent the effective operation 
of his much heralded loyalty program. 
So flagrant has become the President's 
conduct in thwarting the will of Congress 
in the Condon case, among others, that 
many people must question his good faith 
concerning the loyalty program. 

Employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment is a privilege, not an absolute right, 
as many erroneously claim; and the pow- 
er to discharge persons from the public 
service, with cause cannot be questioned 
seriously and with any show of reason. 
It is common knowledge that Commu- 
nists advocate the overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment; and anyone, from the Presi- 
dent down to the lowest, who protects 
Communists or those who aid them in 
the Federal jobs is just as guilty as those 
they protect. 

The various departments and agencies 
of Government have all been created by 
the legislative body and Congress, there- 
fore, is entitled to records and documents 
upon request. We would be justified in 
withholding certain appropriations until 
the various heads of departments and 
agencies demonstrate their willingness to 
cooperate in matters of this kind. It is 
high time Congress has a showdown with 
those who try to subvert this Govern- 
ment and its orderly processes. Members 
of Congress are the duly elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States and are responsible to them for 
the preservation of our constitutiona! 
form of Government. The time for ac- 
tion is now. 

Inasmuch as President Truman has 
thrown a challenge to Congress, let us 
accept the challenge and meet the issue 
head-on. 

Therefore I respectfully ask the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
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do three things: One, bring before this 
body Mr. Harriman, the former Secre- 
tary of Commerce, for contempt; two, 
pass a law, over the veto of the Presi- 
dent if necessary, making certain records 
and files available upon demand to prop- 
erly appointed committees of Congress; 
three, withhold certain appropriations 
until there is respect and cooperation be- 
tween the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment and the legislative branch. 

Let that be our decision and then en- 
force it. Let us by our deeds show the 
people that we mean it when we say we 
want the Communists out of our Federal 
Government and let us stop just giving 
the idea lip service. We must act. 





Fort Gibson, Tenkiller Ferry, and Eufaula 
Reservoirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 
Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 


day, January 29, I appeared before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Civil Functions of the War Depart- 
ment urging the committee to follow the 
President’s recommendation for appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year for the 
Fort Gibson, Tenkiller Ferry, and Eufaula 
Reservoirs, all of which projects are in 
my congressional district. 

Under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
my statement before the committee: 


STATEMENT BY WiLLIaAM G. STIGLER, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS, OKLAHOMA SECOND DISTRICT, 
BErorE THE House SUBCOMMITTEE ON AP- 

PIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
War DEPARTMENT, URGING BUDGET APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE Fort GIBSON, TENKILLER 
Ferry, AND EUFAULA RESERVOIRS, THURSDAY, 
January 29, 1948 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and 
the distinguished members of this committee 
for granting me the opportunity to appear 
before you in support of the President’s rec- 

nendations for appropriations for the next 

f year for the Fort Gibson, Reservoir, 

Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, and the Eufaula 

Reservoir, all of which projects are in my 
essional district. 


FORT GIBSON DAM AND RESERVATION, ARKANSAS 
RIVER BASIN, OKLA, 


> Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir was 
rized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
ed August 18, 1941, and is a key project 
he system of authorized reservoirs for 
ention of floods in the Arkansas River 
ley, downstream from the Grand (Neosho) 
which comprises an area of 886,000 
It is a multiple dam providing for 
control, power, and irrigation. The 
present estimated cost of the project is 
$39,600,000. A total of $12,753,000 has been 
ppropriated to date. 
Che President, in his budget request, asked 
the Congress to appropriate $9,000,000 for 
» fiscal year 1949 for continuing work on 
e dam, relocations, land acquisition and 
equipment contracts. 
Under a break-down obtained by me from 
thief engineer of the War Department, 
Congress appropriates the money asked for, 
the application of funds will be as follows: 


Construction of dam ‘under pres- 


GBR CONRNEBs csins cornering cic $2, 915, 000 
Relocation of highways, railroads, 
I ich thetenininmeenta 6, 135, 000 


Furnishing turbines and genera- 
tors under continuing con- 


WT ccbccunewaeeraeedeanecke 500, 000 
Continuation of land acquisition. 350, 000 
Miscellaneous features for public 

health and safety............. 100, 000 

TRIE, sctunihetviamenibmmmeninnsiden 9, 000, 000 


I had occasion this past summer to visit 
this project and go over it extensively. It 
is well underway and construction will be 
about 33 percent completed by June 30, 1948. 
The access road to the dam site, a field office, 
and relocation of telephone lines from the 
dam-site area have been completed. Con- 
struction of the concrete dam, earth em- 
bankment, power intake structure, gates and 
other appurtenances is in progress and 26.7 
percent complete. Acquisition of lands is 
about 75 percent complete. Contracts for 
relocation of highways have been awarded, 
and plans and specifications are complete for 
the railroad relocations. Plans for hydro- 
electric power installation are being pre- 
pared, also for reservair clearing and other 
construction features. 

The initial power installation will consist 
of four 12,300 kilowatt units, and the ulti- 
mate installation will consist of six such 
units, a total of 73,800 kilowatts. The esti- 
mated energy generated by the initial instal- 
lation will average 150,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually. The total average annual benefits 
are estimated at $2,558,300, and the benefit 
to cost ratio is $1.29. 

The regulation of stream flow afforded by 
the hydroelectric power installation will aid 
the existing navigation project on the Ar- 
kansas River. In addition, extensive recrea- 
tional facilities will be provided in the 
vicinity of the project. Also, an outlet will 
be made through the reservoir from which 
the city of Muskogee, Okla., can obtain mu- 
nicipal water supply. 

The reservoir will have a total storage ca- 
pacity of 1,287,000 acre-feet, of which 922,000 
acre-feet will be reserved for flood control 
and 365,000 acre-feet for power. The reser- 
voir will extend about 39 miles upstream and 
will require the acquisition of 78,255 acres of 
land, 19,100 acres of which will be per- 
manently inundated by the power pool. 

If sufficient funds are made available in 
succeeding years to prosecute work on this 
project at an economical rate, I am advised 
by the chies engineer that it should be com- 
pleted in the fiscal year 1952, with production 
of power from the initial installation start- 
ing in March 1952. 

I therefore hope, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, that you will look 
with favor upon the President’s request and 
grant the $9,000,000 which has been re- 
quested. 


TENKILLER FERRY RESERVOIR, ARKANSAS RIVER 
BASIN, OKLA, 


Coming now to the Tenkiller Ferry Dam 
and Reservoir, I wish to say that it was au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
June 28, 1938, and the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of July 1946, as a unit in the system of 
reservoirs for the multiple-purpose develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River Valley. The 
present estimated cost of this project is $22,- 
750,000. A total of $3,123,000 has been 
allotted to date. 

The President, in his budget request for the 
next fiscal year, asked for $3,600,000. The 
Chief Engineer breaks down the amount as 
follows: 


Construction of embankment 

under present contract... .--_- $1, 860, 000 
Continuation of construction of 

outlet works and diversion 


TN sc aneainiadkeib icine 900, 000 
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Work on turbines and generators 


under continuing contract.... $550, 000 
Continuation of land acquisi- 
WEEE BERRA hey withiidtn nests ide nibh wanda’ 75, 000 
Relocation of county roads and 
NR iiiicii pe cicctincacaier 215, 000 
ee 3, 600, 000 


The project as a whole will be about 14 
percent complete on June 30, 1948. The ac- 
cess road and initial portion of embankment 
is under way and 18 percent complete. I am 
advised that bids will be accepted for con- 
struction of outlet works and diversion tun- 
nels in the near future. Plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction camp are in prog- 
ress. Engineering studies and investigations 
and planning and design of other construc- 
tion features are also in progress. The land 
for the dam site and working area has been 
acquired. 

The location of this reservoir may have no 
special significance to the committee but for 
the purpose of the record, the dam site is 
located on the Illinois River 13 miles above 
its confluence with the Arkansas River and 
about 7 miles northwest of Vian, Sequoyah 
County, Okla. The dam will be a rolled 
earth-fill structure about 2,950 feet long with 
an average height of 156 feet. 

The reservoir will have a total storage 
capacity of 1,230,000 acre-feet of which 
600,000 acre-feet will be reserved for flood 
control and the remainder for power draw- 
down and storage. The reservoir will extend 
about 25 miles upstream and will require the 
acquisition of 27,400 acres, 12,500 acres of 
which will be permanently inundated by the 
power pool. 

The power installation will consist of two 
17,000-kilowatt units. The estimated energy 
generated by this installation will average 
102,400,000 annually. The total average an- 
nual benefits, so I am advised by the Chief 
Engineer, are $1,216,000 and the benefit to 
cost ratio is $1.07. 

This reservoir also is a very important unit 
in the system of reservoirs for flood control, 
generation of hydroelectric power, and other 
purposes in the Arkansas River Valley. The 
project will primarily benefit about 8€2,000 
acres of land in the flood-plain areas of the 
Arkansas River between the mouth of the 
Illinois River and the backwater limits of the 
Mississippi River, with incidental benefit to 
the lower Arkansas River Valley below Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and the lower Mississippi River 
Valley. Flood losses in the Arkansas River 
Valley were tremendous in 1941, 1943, and 
1945. 

I have been advised by the chief engineer 
that if sufficient funds are made available in 
succeeding years to prosecute work on this 
project it should be completed in the fiscal 
year 1953 and production of power should be 
started in September 1952. 

I therefore urge, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, that the full amount 
of $3,600,000 be granted for this project 


EUFAULA RESERVOIR, ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN, 
OKLA. p 

I come next to the Eufaula Reservoir, which 

was authorized by the Rivers and Harbors Act 

approved July 24, 1946, as a unit in the ap- 


proved plan for development of the Arkansas 
River Basin. This reservoir is the key project 
in the multiple-purpose plan for develop- 


ment of the Arkansas River Valley for flood 
control, navigation, generation of hydroelec- 


power, and other purposes. The construc- 
tion of the reservoir is absolutely necessary 
to control sediment originating in the Cana- 
dian River Valley before operation of the 
navigation project on the lower Arkansas 
River is feasible. In addition, the project 
provides a larger measure of needed flood 
control to the highly developed fiood-plain 
areas of the Arkansas River downstream 
from the mouth of the Canadian River, and 
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to the lower Canadian River, containing 
800,000 acres and 12,000 acres, respectively. 
Benefits from the power development will ex- 
tend over several States. The present esti- 
mated cost of the project is $69,500,000. A 
total of $500,000 has been appropriated to 
date for advance planning. 

The President in his budget request for the 
next fiscal year asked the Congress to appro- 
priate $3,000,000 for furthering engineering 
studies in connection with the project and 
for construction work on preliminary fea- 
tures. 

The Chief Engineer of the War Department 
breaks Gown this amount as follows: 


Land acquisition for working 
NG a a a ntiecy mice houionese uaa eS ae 

Construction of access road to 
i OIRO. ok catisdecm cob ccane 350, 000 

Construction of construction 
camp and field office__...-_---- 300, 000 

Construction of initial portion 
of embankment... ......s-.5 1, 200, 000 

Relocation of United States High- 
EY Bes iste icaeth nee 450, 009 

Relocation of Missouri-Kansas- 
PS Be Ricctadsleacienb eee 300, 000 
NE i ec hictitin ates nina litanlaaplaedie 3, 000, 000 


The detailed plans for the project are being 
* prepared and will be completed prior to June 
30, 1948 

The dam site is located on the Canadian 
River 27 miles above its mouth and 30 miles 
south of Muskogee, Okla. The dam will be a 
rolled earth-fill structure with a concrete 
powerhouse and @ controlled overflow spill- 
way. The total length is 3,195 feet, and the 
maximum height will be 100 feet above the 
valley floor. 

The reservoir will a total storage 
capacity of 4,420,000 acre-feet of which 
1,460,000 acre-feet will be reserved for flood 
co 
cc 


have 


yntrol, 1,560,000 acre-feet for power, and a 

ynservation pool for dead storage and 
storage of sediment of 1,400,000 acre-feet will 
be provided. The reservoir will extend 40 
miles upstream and will require the acquisi- 
tion of 163,000 acres, of which 126,000 acres 
will be permanently inundated by the power 
pool. 

The power installation will consist of three 
30,000-kilowatt units, a total of 90,000 kilo- 
watts. The estimated energy generated by 
the power installation will average 277,- 
600,000 kilowatt-hours annually. The total 
average annual benefits that will be derived 
from the project are estimated at $4,980,000. 
The benefit to cost ratio is $1.50. 

In view of the great importance of this 
project and it being the key reservoir to all 
the units, I cannot urge too strongly, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
that the full $3,000,000 be granted. 





Retirement Benefits of Railroad 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, when Robert 
Browning wrote, “Grow old along with 
me! The best is yet to be, the last of 
life, for which the first was made,” he 
certainly did not know what it was going 
to be like to try to get along on an old- 
age retirement income in 1948. 

I am thinking particularly today of the 
retired railroaders who, after a lifetime 


of hard work, much of it dangerous, find 
now that their troubles are far from over. 
Instead of settling back to enjoy the 
leisure they have certainly earned, they 
are forced to scramble around trying to 
find a way to support themselves and 
their wives on the king-size sum of $70 
a month, or maybe only $50. 

Just imagine trying to live on $50 a 
month, with food prices the way they are. 
How can these people be decently fed 
and housed, to say nothing of being ade- 
quately clothed, or getting any pleasure 
out of life, on an income of $1.65 a day? 
There are thousands of “old rails” in that 
situation. 

The means to improve the lot of these 
good American citizens and to lessen 
their hardships to some slight extent is 
ready to our hand. House bill 5993, 
which has been introduced by Represent- 
ative Crosser, who has consistently spon- 
sored legislation beneficial to the railroad 
workers, is now before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
will never make a retired railroader rich. 
It will increase his retirement ray by a 
modest amount, ranging from 20 to 25 
percent of his present annuity. 

Personally, I should like to see the rail- 
road pensions increased by twice that 
much. Iam supporting H. R. 5993, how- 
ever, because I respect the wishes of the 
railroad men themselves, both working 
and retired, who want above all else to 
keep their retirement fund in sound 
financial shape. The 20- to 25-percent 
increase provided by H. R. 5993 is the 
greatest drain the fund can stand, unless 
retirement taxes are raised also, and 
everybody agrees that the present tax 
schedule is as much as the working rail- 
roaders should be asked to carry. They 
do not make much money—about 17 
cents an hour less than comparable 
workers in other industries—and they 
have their hands full as it is. 

But passage of H. R. 5993 would add 
nothing to their burden or to the burden 
of the railroads. It would simply take 
certain moneys which it has been deter- 
mined can be spared from the railroad 
retirement fund and transform it into 
some of the necessities of life for about 
214,000 men and women who devoted 
their working lives to the operation of 
the vital arteries of our economy—the 
railroads. 





Taft-E!lender-Wegner Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 25, 
1948: 


T-E-W HOUSING BILL 


The Senate is entitled to warm commenda- 
tion for its passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill free from the emascu- 
lating amendments which some Members at- 


' tained. 
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tempted to attach to it. It is a compre. 
hensive bill intended to bring about the con- 
struction of 1,500,000 dwellings annually for 
the next 10 years. Senator Tarr describeq 
it as about nine-tenths private housing ang 
one-tenth public housing. It is especially 
gratifying, however, that the Senate kept the 
section on public housing over which most 
of the controversy arose. 

As explained by Senator Tarr, the public. 
housing section would provide for the con- 
struction of 500,000 dwelling units in the 
next 5 years. That is a modest program. Any 
lesser attention to public housing would de- 
prive the bill of the balance which its spon- 
sors are seeking to preserve and thus open 
it to the charge that it would benefit only 
middle-income and upper-income groups, 
The inescapable fact is that millions of self- 
supporting American families cannot provide 
themselves with decent housing at present 
costs. Senator Tarr estimated that more 
than half the country’s veterans are in this 
predicament. Intolerable living conditions 
with grave repercussions upon the moral and 
intellectual life of the Nation will be ines- 
capable until better housing can be provided 
through the use of public funds. 

The idea that this sensible attack upon 
the slums means competition with private 
enterprise persists among some real-estate 
operators. But conservative Senator Tarr ex- 
ploded it to the satisfaction of most disin- 
terested persons. The families eligible for 
public housing under the terms of this bill 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be regarded as prospects for privately built 
and managed housing. Their only hope for 
enjoyment of a decent environment lies in 
efficient public housing operating in a field 
that private enterprise has never been able 
to touch. 

We hope that the House, too, will pass the 
bill, with the public-housing section re- 
As to the aid’: which this measure 
offers to private housing there is much less 
controversy, although some legislators fear 
that its improved methods of financing resi- 
dential construction will contribute to in- 
flation. This is a very real problem, but the 
country’s housing requirements are so urgent 
that we think the inflationary threat must 
be balanced against the great benefits that 
would come from a stepped-up housing pro- 
gram. This conflict of aims has been care- 
fully weighed by some of the ablest men in 
Congress and they have found no reasonable 
alternative to pressing ahead with a bal- 
anced and limited expansion of the housing 
industry. We suspect that, if the House 
gives the problem as much careful attention 
as the Senate has done, it will come out with 
the same answer. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, 10 months ago the administra- 
tion asked the countries of Europe to tell 
us what they wanted us to give them. 
Since then there have been oceans and 
oceans of favorable publicity whipped 
up by both official and unofficial sources 
for the so-called Marshall plan. Despite 
all this favorable furor, Elmer Roper, 4 
former member of the PAC faculty te Is 
us that only 39.3 percent of the Ameri- 
can public were generally favorable to 
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ERP. This is less than two out of every 
five persons. 

In the same survey, he tells us that 
46.6 percent did not have enough infor- 
mation to make up their minds about it. 
There has been great difficulty in getting 
concrete information on this plan. I 
hope the Appropriations Committee is 
setting the necessary details. This large 
cum of money should not be approved 


known to the Congress or the American 
pUDLIC. 
, This is too important a measure for 
us to blindly follow a leader. We should 
not vote for something that the majority 
of the American people do not approve. 
Mr. Roper tells us that 77 percent of 
the people who have heard about ERP 
think that it is a plan to help sick and 
hunery people. This means that three- 
fourths of our people do not know that 
it is a plan to subsidize the socialized 
governments of Europe. They do not 
know that sick and hungry Europeans 
can only get what they are able to buy 
from their own governments. I wonder 
how many Americans would approve the 
plan if they knew this vital fact. 





Government Favoritism of Co-ops 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion, “Shall co-ops be taxed on the same 
basis as all forms of proprietary busi- 
nesses are taxed?” is one of the burn- 
ing questions that confronts the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Eightieth 
Congress. Extensive public hearings on 
this question were held last fall by the 
Ways and Means Committee and those 
hearings brought out the following inter- 
esting facts in connection with that ques- 
tion, 

LEGISLATIVE ADVANTAGES GIVEN CO-OPS 


Co-ops have had three distinct advan- 
tazes granted them by legislative action 
that are not enjoyed by other forms of 
business enterprise, namely: 

1) The privilege of Federal income 
tax exemption—Revenue Act, 1913-26. 

b) The privilege of forming associa- 
tions in restraint of trade—Capper-Vol- 
Stead Act, 1922. 

‘) The privilege of selling stocks 
without having same approved and reg- 
istered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission—Securities and Exchange 
Act, 1933. 

The testimony presented before the 
committee was to the effect that under 
present-day conditions these three legis- 
lative advantages should be reviewed to 
determine their necessity, their fairness, 
and their equity. The testimony also 
Showed that the Federal Government 
had set up special banks to lend money 
to co-ops on extra favorable terms, and 
that the county agricultural agents 
whose salaries are paid by taxes are en- 
faged in boosting the business of co-cps 
over that of taxpaying businessmen. 





FARMER CO-OPS VS. CITY CONSUMER CO-OPS 

Farmer co-ops are primarily market- 
{ng co-ops. Their objective is to secure 
for the farmer-producer a fair market 
price for his goods, thereby increasing 
the farmer’s income. City co-ops, on the 
other hand, organized and operated 
mostly by labor unions, are primarily 
purchasing co-ops. Their objective is to 
secure consumer goods as cheaply as 
possible in order to lower the cost of the 
goods to their customers. Therefore 
consumer co-ops are in direct conflict 
with marketing co-ops because their aim 
is to reduce the price of the farmer’s 
produce. Between the two the gulf is 
wide and deep. 

Actually the difference goes deeper 
than the surface ideology, because the 
city consumer co-op has as its announced 
aim the final elimination of the profit 
system and the substitution of the co-op 
system. What this will mean to the 
American farmer is evident by what it 
has already brought about in other parts 
of the world where chains of labor-owned 
consumer co-ops are enforcing their de- 
mands for cheaper and cheaper farm 
products by buying farms and operating 
them. This is being done in both Eng- 
land and Scotland. By sheer weight of 
numbers—60,000,000 city workers vs. 
10,000,000 farmers—the city consumer 
co-op movement will dominate the future 
if allowed to expand rapidly. The im- 
position of Federal income taxes upon 
these consumer co-ops will provide a 
measure of protection to the American 
farmer and his capitalistic investment. 

In attempting to classify co-ops one 
should do it on the basis of co-op objec- 
tives. Farmer-marketing co-ops have as 
their objective the sectiring of better 
prices for their patrons’ products through 
cooperative marketing activities—a 
proper, legitimate function under our 
American system of economy. This 
function closely parallels the collective- 
bargaining functions of organized labor, 
and is therefore a logical part of our 
American way of doing business. The 
bad co-op, on the other hand, has an en- 
tirely different objective. It is best ex- 
pressed by quoting the words of Mr. 
Charles D. Egley, manager, Farmers’ 
Union Livestock Commission, St. Paul, 
Minn., and State representative of the 
Minnesota co-ops. Mr. Egley says: 

The profit system concentrates wealth in 
the hands of the few; it exploits the masses; 
robs them of their purchasing power, as a 
result of which they cannot buy back what 
they produce. * * * To solve this problem 
it is, therefore, our opinion that we must 
get rid of the profit system and replace it 
with the cooperative system. Then business 
would be operated at cost for use and service 
to all the people, not to the few. 


Production for use, not for profit, 
as we know, is a socialistic program. 
CONCLUSIONS RESULTING FROM THE HEARINGS 

(A) Present laws and Treasury rulings 
that favor co-ops over other forms of 
business enterprise are as inappropriate 
today as city ordinances regulating 
horse-and-buggy traffic in an age of 
automobiles and airplanes, and they 
should be changed to conform to present- 
day actualities. These laws and rulings 
may have been proper and necessary 
when they were adopted, but they have 
outlived their usefulness. Co-ops, now 
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doing an annual business of over $12,- 
000,000,000 per year, have outgrown their 
swaddling clothes and should be treated 
as grown-ups. 

(B) Tax exemption for cooperatives 
should be recognized for what it really 
is—a palming off on the rest of us of the 
burden that otherwise would be carried 
by the exempted outfits. Public policy 
may dictate the desirability of exempting 
organizations that are of an exclusively 
charitable, educational, or civic charac- 
ter, but organizations of a business char- 
acter, doing business in competition with 
private business, no matter how they are 
owned, should not be exempt from pay- 
ing their fair share of taxes. To allow 
these organizations tax exemption is, in 
effect, to subsidize them and to compel 
their competitors to contribute to the 
payment of the subsidy. 

The editorial taken from the April 7, 
1948, issue of the Nebraska Cooperator, a 
paper dedicated to the interests of co- 
ops and edited by Mr. L. S. Herron, of 
Omaha, Nebr., presents in a sane, sensi- 
ble manner the controversy over whether 
co-ops should be taxed. Mr. Herron in 
his editorial also tells how and upon what 
they should be taxed. This editoria] in 
a co-op paper is a clear indication that 
the rank and file of farm co-op mem- 
bers are fair-minded and are willing to be 
taxed on the same basis as all forms of 
proprietary businesses are taxed. All 
they ask is a square deal and no punitive 
or destructive taxation shall be placed 
upon them. 

The editorial follows: 

MAY SEE NUB ON TAXING CO-OPS 

Maybe Members of Congress are not acti- 
vated wholly by political expediency in 
their apparent decision not to enact now any 
legislation to change the application of the 
income tax to cooperatives. Perhaps they are 
learning that under the Constitution there is 
not as much they can do about it as the op- 
ponents of cooperatives have urged. 

The sixteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution gives Congress “power to lay and 
collect taxes on income.” But the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has ruled, and the rul- 
ings have been sustained by repeated court 
decisions, that sums distributed by cooper- 
atives as patronage refunds, no matter in 
what form they are paid, are not income to 
the cooperatives making such distribution. 

Since Congress cannot make income to 
cooperatives of sums that are not income to 
them, it cannot enact valid legislation to tax 
cooperatives on their patronage refunds. 
Such an enactment would not stand the test 
of constitutionality. Maybe Members of 
Congress are beginning to realize this. If so, 


their hesitancy to enact legislation affecting 
the income-tax status of cooperatives may 
be based on sound factual considerations. 


Congress could validly repeal the exemp- 
tion of farmers’ cooperatives. Farmers’ co- 
operatives that meet the requirements for 
and obtain exemption not only pay no income 
taxes on their patronage refunds, but have 
the advantage of immunity from taxation on 
sums placed in undistributed surplus or paid 
as interest on shares. This is the real sore 
spot in the whole issue of taxing cooperatives. 

In hesitating to favor the repeal of this 
exemption, many Members of Congress may 
be moved by political expediency. They have 
declared themselves in favor of farmers’ co- 
operatives—and, besides, members of farm- 
ers’ cooperatives hold the balance of political 
power in some 20 States. For the sake of 
clean hands and fairness, however, farmers 
could well consent to the repeal of this 
exemption, 
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Following the radio debate on March 2 on 
the question “Are cooperatives unfair com- 
petition to other business?” by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., radio commentator, for the affirmative, 
and Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary of the 





Cooperative League for the negative, the vote 
received by Radio Station WGN ran 91.6 per- 
cent “Ye and 8.5 percent “No.” 


affirmative vote, as reported 
by the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, appears to have been the result of a 
special appeal made to businessmen by the 
National Tay Equality Association. These 
businessmen, evidently, were not voting on 
the merits of the arguments made by the 
speakers, but were expressing their opposi- 
tion to cooperatives and what they believed 
to be their unfair tax advantage. 

The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives also reports that following this debate 
the members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee in Washington received more 
than 20,000 letters and telegrams. These 
ran about 100 to 1 in favor of repealing sec- 
tion 101 (12) of the internal revenue ccde, 
the section providing for exemption from 
the income tax of farmers’ cooperatives that 
meet certain requirements. 

It seems to us that farmers’ cooperatives 
might well agree to the repeal of this section. 
The immunity it gives exempt cooperatives 
from income taxes on sums added to undis- 
tributed surplus or paid as interest on shares 
is a bit of special privilege that, on the basis 
of fairness and equity, cannot be defended. 

A good many farmers’ cooperatives have 
already renounced this exemption. The case 
of the cooperatives would be immensely 
strengthened if they would all do so and 
consent to its repeal. This would rob the 
anticcoperative campaigners of the only valid 
and effective tax argument against coopera- 
tives. 


This heavy 





Private Channels of Trade and Established 
Channels of Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the follow- 
ing letters I have received from govern- 
mental departments. Some of the issues 
raised in the communications have been 
discussed in the committee on which I 
am privileged to serve, the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 19, 1948. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House Of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BeckworTH: I regret the 
delay in answering your letters of April 2 
and 6 dealing respectively with the questions 
of whether a private owner of a plant re- 
habilitated under the European recovery 
program would have to repay funds used in 
this connection and whether persons who 
have never been in export trade before would 
be permitted to enter the business under 
the European recovery program. 

With respect to the first question, it 
is expected that the Economic Cooperation 
Administration will deal with foreign gov- 
ernments and that these governments will 
work out their own arrangements with pri- 
vate citizens owning plants. The Depart- 
ment would expect that the question of 
whether aid was extended by the United 
States under a loan or grant would have 


no bearing on the arrangements worked out 
by the foreign government and the private 
owner. It would expect, moreover, that 
when a foreign government obtained equip- 
ment from the United States for the re- 
habilitation of a given plant, the owner of 
the plant would be expected either to raise 
the necessary local capital to pay for it 
through private sources or to borrow from 
the government under terms of repayment. 
In the latter case, of course, he would have 
to repay the government. ; 

With respect to your second question, the 
Department of State assumes that the in- 
tent of Congress in prescribing normal trade 
channels was not to exclude new entry into 
the exporting business. It is recalled in fact 
that in working out provision 112 (h) of 
the bill the words “private channels of trade”’ 
were used in preference to the expression 
“established channels of trade” in order to 
avoid the connotation that only existing ex- 
porters would be used. In the use of normal 
trade channels, of course, it is anticipated 
that the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion will not undertake direct procurement 
in this country but the exporters will con- 
tinue to seek outlets abroad in the usual 
fashion. 

The foregoing interpretations of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948 have been 
made by the Department of State, despite 
the appointment of Mr. Hoffman as Adminis- 
trator of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, because of its knowledge of the 
background of the legislation. They express 
the Department’s views only, however, and 
should not be construed as speaking for 
Mr. Hoffman. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. BEARD, 
Counselor 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1940. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWorRTH: Your letter of April 
6, addressed to Secretary Harriman, has been 
referred to this office for reply. 

There are no regulations which would pre- 
vent a person from entering the export busi- 
ness to ship goods to Europe under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act. Further, the export 
regulations are not being administered to 
preclude new traders. 

We trust this information will be of assist- 
ance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS MCINTYRE, 
Assistant Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 21, 1948. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BecKwortH: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of April 6 
inquiring whether a person who has not been 
in the exporting business may enter the busi- 
ness of exporting to Europe goods that will 
aid countries included in the European re- 
covery program. 

As you know, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, which is to administer the 
European recovery program, has not yet had 
time to complete its organization, operating 
procedures, and programs. It is believed 
that most of the program will be carried out 
under normal trade practices between indi- 
vidual United States exporters and indi- 
vidual importers in foreign countries. 

Prospective entrants into export trade are 
therefore faced primarily with the usual 
problem of locating and selling to private 
foreign customers in competition with 
established exporters from this and other 
countries. 
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I hope the Department may have other 
opportunities of assisting you. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, Jr., 
Assistant to the Secretary for Inter. 
national Trade. 





American Committee for a Free and 
United Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Friday, April 23, an important 
meeting was held at the New York Uni- 
versity Faculty Club, convened for the 
purpose of organizing a special commit- 
tee to enlist American support for a free 
and united Europe. 

With Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, one 
of the authors of the congressional reso- 
lution endorsing the principle of Euro- 
pean federation, which I jointly spon- 
sored in the House of Representatives, 
serving as its president, and Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt acting as vice president, 
this luncheon meeting laid the ground 
work for American support of the forth- 
coming European conference on federa- 
tion. 

This meeting, in which members of 
the parliaments of the 16 Marshall plan 
nations will participate, opens in The 
Hague on May 7 under the honorary 
presidency of Winston Churchill, and 
will inaugurate work on preparation of 
a draft of a constitution for a United 
States of Europe. 

Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
who serves as general secretary of the 
European Parliamentary Union, and who 
has worked actively for so Many years 
toward the goal of European federation, 
predicted that completion of the con- 
stitution will be effected at the Septem- 
ber convention at Interlaken, Switzer- 
land, and subsequently submitted to the 
governments of the nations involved. 

For many years various groups in- 
terested in European union have contem- 
plated the calling of a constituent as- 
sembly, for the purpose of creating such 
a federation. On March 11 the British 
all-party committee of members of Par- 
liament of the House of Commons for 
Parliamentary European Union for- 
warded copies of its approved motion, 
endorsing creation of a European Coun- 
cil, to the members of the other western 
Europe parliaments, with a suggestion 
that similar moves be made on the part 
of the other free governments of Europe. 
It was expressed at this time that all 
possible steps should be taken immedi- 
ately to bring about a federation of 
western Europe. This union would be a 
political one, strong enough to save 
European democracy and the values of 
western civilization. An emergency 
policy has been advocated to secure im- 
mediate cooperation between the coun- 
tries of western Europe, and a long-term 
policy designed to bring into being a 
federation of Europe. 











Although steps are being taken by the 
16 Marshall-plan nations to actively 
work toward western union for the pur- 
poses of the European recovery program, 
leaders of the movement also feel that 
it is imperative that private and inde- 
pendent activities for the unity of 
Europe must be initiated now, if the 
establishment of such unity is to be last- 
ing and on a long-term basis. 

Such a federation would be consti- 
tuted with an economic and political 
bill of rights, with the prevention of 
war, the creation of prosperity, and the 
insurance of personal liberty, as the aims 
of the union. 

The very fact that these western 
European nations have already valiantly 
indicated their willingness to sacrifice 
sovereign rights to achieve this federa- 
tion is encouraging indeed, and I am 
most hopeful that the forthcoming con- 
ferences to be held in Europe will be 
supported by free people everywhere. 
It can well mean the beginning of a real 
United States of Europe. 

I would like to include at this point 
the following two news clippings giving 
an account of the recent meeting of the 
American Committee for a Free and 
United Europe which was held in New 
York: 


[From the New York Times of April 24, 1948] 


New GRoup BACKS FEDERATED EUROPE—PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS AND EDUCATORS FoRM COMMITTEE 
To Support “FREE” BLoc ABROAD 


A special committee formed to enlist sup- 
port in the United States for a “free and 
united Europe” was organized formally yes- 
terday at the New York University Faculty 
Club, 22 Washington Square North, during a 
luncheon meeting called by Count Richard 
N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, founder of the pan- 
European movement. . 

Organized by representative American leg- 
islators, public officials, and educators, the 
committee has been incorporated, with cen- 
tral headquarters at 120 Broadway. Its ob- 
jective, according to Count Coudenhove, will 
be to cooperate with the movement for a 
United States of Europe; to keep the Ameri- 
can people informed about the operations of 
the projected European federation, and to 
develop closer ties between this Nation and 
Europe. The Count said the committee would 
work closely with the supervisors of the 
Marshall plan. 

Senator J. WrmLuiAmM FULBRIGHT has been 
named president of the new organization and 
William C, Bullitt, former Ambassador to 
France, its vice president. 


BOARD MEMBERS NAMED 


The committee’s national board, it was 
said, will include: Former President Herbert 
Hoover, Representative Hale Boggs of Louisi- 
ana, former Representative Clare Boothe Luce, 
James A, Farley, Robert Moses, former Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson, Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College, and Norman 
Thomas, 

Also Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancel- 
or of New York University; Dr. Stephen 
Dugan, Gen, William J. Donovan, Represent- 
ative Christian A, Herter, the Reverend Robert 
I. Gannon, president of Fordham University; 
Rubert L. La Follette, Jr., Allen Dulles, John 
W. Davis, and George N. Shuster. 

Former Senator Burton K. Wheeler, who 
was a member of the prewar isolationist wing 
in Congress, also is listed as a member of 
the committee’s national board. 

Count Coudenhove reported that Win- 
ston Churchill had called a conference of 
European organizations interested in a fed- 
eration of Europe to be held May 7 at The 
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Hague. The conference will be attended by 
representatives of the pan-European move- 
ment. 

The conference has been called to plan for 
a parliamentary congress that will meet next 
September in Interlaken, Switzerland, to 
draft a final constitution for the proposed 
United States of Europe. 

Declaring that the United States of Europe 
probably would be ready for full-scale op- 
eration next year, Count Coudenhove pre- 
dicted that Russian opposition would not 
block the success of the western European 
alliance. 

SOVIET ACTIONS HELD AID 


“Actually the Soviet Union is primarily 
responsible for the rapid progress made in 
the movement for a United Europe,” he said. 
“Russia provided the western European 
countries with a common danger which con- 
vinced them that their main hope for se- 
curity lay in the formation of a Closely knit 
federated organization.” 

The Count listed the prevention of war, 
the creation of prosperity, and the insurance 
of personal liberty as the basic aims of the 
forthcoming European federation. He said 
the organization would be, in effect, an eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural union of na- 
tions. 

The union, he said, would be based on a 
common foreign, economic, and military 
policy and a common bill of rights. In or- 
der to block the possibility of a western 
European dictatorship, he asserted, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federation would not 
be placed in the hands of one person, but 
several individuals representing different 
nations. 

The constitution draft for the federation, 
which has been drawn up for ratification by 
the nations of western Europe, he said, pro- 
vides for a democratic selection of repre- 
sentatives to the organization. 

“Membership in the federation’s house of 
representatives,” he declared, “‘will be de- 
termined by the parliaments of member na- 
tions. The various member states will elect 
representatives to the senate. Both legis- 
lative houses will join in selecting the execu- 
tive board of the organization.” 

Asked if Spain would be permitted to join 
the union, Count Coudenhove said the 
Spanish Government would be eligible to 
apply for admission as soon as it becomes 
democratic. 


_— 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
24, 1948] 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE To AsK FEDERAL 
UNION oF EvuROPE—CoUNT COUDENHOVE- 
KALERGI ANNOUNCES FORMATION; FULBRIGHT 
HEADS GROUP 


Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, who 
has labored for 25 years to promote a federal 
union of European nations, announced yes- 
terday the formation of the American Com- 
mittee for a Free and United Europe to en- 
list American support of his prefect. 

The committee was forma constituted 
at a luncheon in the New Yor! University 
Faculty Club, 22 Washington Square North, 
over which William C. Bullitt, former Am- 
bassador to France, presided. Mr. Bullitt 
was named vice president of the committee, 
and Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, author of a congressional 
resolution endorsing the principle of Euro- 
pean federation, will be president. Former 
President Herbert Hoover and Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, Democrat, of Montana, will 
be members of the national board. 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi said he would 
leave next week for The Hague to attend a 
conference on European federation in which 
members of the parliaments of the 16 Mar- 
shall plan nations will take part, along with 
representatives of churches, labor unions, 
and other interested groups. The confer- 
ence, Opening May 7 under the honorary 
presidency of Winston Churchill, will be fol- 
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lowed by a meeting of the council of the 
European Parliamentary Union to prepare a 
draft constitution for the United States of 
Europe. Work on the constitution will be 
completed at a convention at Interlaken, 
Switzerland, September 8-11, after which it 
will be submitted to the governments of the 
nations concerned. 

The proposed United States of Europe will 
provide common foreign, economic, and mili- 
tary policies for its member nations, enforce 
a common bill of rights, and organize a mone- 
tary union and a single currency, Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi said. Other functions 
of government will be left to the member 
nations, which will retain political inde- 
pendence while sacrificing part of their sov- 
ereignty, he said. The constitutional con- 
vention will decide how to apply this division 
of authority to the practical problems of 
government. 

He predicted that the USE would be set 
up and operating within a year. The eco- 
nomic cooperation of the 16 Marshall plan 
nations and the military alliance of the five 
western-union nations are preparing the way 
for federation, he said. 

Members of the national board, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Hoover and Senator Wheeler, are 
as follows: 

Representatives Hale Boggs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, and Christian A. Herter, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts; former Representa- 
tive Clare Boothe Luce and former Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr.; former Ambassador 
John W. Davis; William J. Donovan, former 
Director of the Office of Strategic Services; 
James A. Farley, former Democratic national 
chairman. 

Also, Robert P. Patterson, former Secretary 
of War; Park Commissioner Robert Moses; 
Chancelor Harry Woodburn Chase, of New 
York University; the Very Reverend Robert 
I. Gannon, president of Fordham University; 
Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College; George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College; Dr. Stephen Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Education. 

Also, Allen Dulles, president of the Council 
on Foreign Relations; Philip D. Reed, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co.; Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth; H. V. Kaltenborn, Dorothy 
Thompson, and Norman Thomas. 

The executive board consists of George E. 
Warren, member of the board of trustees of 
Columbia University, chairman; Richard S. 
Childs, chairman of the National Municipal 
League, vice chairman; Clayton Fritchey, 
editor of the New Orleans Item, second vice 
chairman; Frederick W. Gehle, vice pr*sident 
of Chase National Bank, treasurer; Prof. 
Arnold J. Zurcher, New York University, 
secretary; and Prof. John Keur, Brooklyn 
College, assistant secretary. 

The committee will have its headquarters 
in Mr. Warren’s office at 120 Broadway 





Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
which I made over Station WWJ in De- 
troit, Mich., on Monday, April 26, 1948: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Detroit area, 
at the conclusion of my remarks on April 12 
over the facilities of this station I promised 
to devote this evening’s broadcast to the 
Taft-Hartiey Act, because it is of such great 
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importance to the workers in the Detroit 
area. 

Approximately 1 year ago the Congress of 
the United States was in the midst of the 
debate over the Taft-Hartley Act. This leg- 
islation was then the first order of business 
on the Republican agenda. Neglected was 
much-needed legislation in the fields of 
health, housing, education, and social secu- 
rity. Antilabor measures were the majority’s 
order of the day. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was finally passed 
over the President’s veto and in face of the 
unanimous opposition of American labor. 
As the ranking Democratic member of the 
House Labor Committee, I am proud of the 
fact that I led the opposition in the fight to 
keep the Taft-Hartley Act off the statute 
books. I voted against the act because, as 
I then stated, it was designed to strike a 
body blow at wage earners, to weaken their 
organizations, and to suppress their legiti- 
mate rights. I pointed out that the preser- 
vation of labor’s bargaining strength was 
necessary to the maintenance of adequate 
purchasing power among wage earners and 
essential to the economic welfare of the en- 
tire Nation. The bitter lesson of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s is proof enough of this principle. 

During the debate on the Taft-Hartley Act 
I declared that while its sponsors ranted 
against power, they licensed the powerful to 
oppress the workingman; while they spoke 
against the concentration of Government 
authority, they created an agency with more 
power over labor and management than ever 
before in our history; while they condemned 
bureaucracy they imposed administrative re- 
quirements on the National Labor Relations 
Board that would require its staff to be ex- 
panded threefold and substituted two agen- 
cies where one existed before; and while they 
protested their love for labor they placed 
their stamp of approval on government by 
injunction and the suppression of labor's 
legitimate rights. 

It is now 8 months since the Taft-Hartley 
Act went into effect. What has been the 
experience under the act during this brief 
period? On April 1 Senators JaMEs E. Mur- 
Ray, Of Montana, and CLAUDE E. Pepper, of 

lorida, and Congressman AUGUSTINE B. 
Ketter, of Pennsylvania, and myself, minor- 
ity members of the “Watchdog Committee,” 
issued a report reviewing the operations of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. In this report we 
stated that our investigation compelled us 
to recommend the immediate repeal of the 
act to avoid serious injury to our economy. 
We made this recommendation because we 
were convinced that the Taft-Hartley Act 
would result in industrial unrest and would 
undermine the bargaining power of wage 
earners. And we stated: “The shopkeeper, 
the small businessman in each community 
fully appreciate the extent to which their 
continued prosperity is dependent upon in- 
dustrial peace in their communities and 
upon the payment of a living wage to their 
cust Farmers know that they must 
depend upon the wage earner to purchase the 
bulk of their produce. Indeed, the economy 
of the whole country is affected by the ability 
of labor to obtain a fair share of the national 
wealth for its services. This ability, we 
believe, depends upon the wage earners’ bar- 


mers. 


gaining strength.” 

We pointed out also that “This basic eco- 
nomic fact is not new, although the framers 
of the Taft-Hartley Act appear to have re- 
jec a. 


Some of the other conclusions reached by 
} rity are of particular interest and 
importance to the American public. We 





1. The Taft-Hartley Act has not resulted 
in a reduction in the number of strikes. 
On the contrary, the act has already been 
the direct cause of work stoppages through- 
out the country. Moreover, through the en- 
couragement offered to antiunion employers 
through the justified suspicion and re- 


and 


sentment aroused among wage earners, the 
act has created an atmosphere in which 
friendly bargaining relations cannot survive, 
and has laid the basis for future industrial 
unrest. 

2. Experience with the restrictions on 
union security agreements has already re- 
vealed serious defects. These restrictions 
have resulted in widespread resort to bootleg 
contracts and have created special problems 
in industries such as the maritime and 
building trades which have the problem of 
short-term employment and high turn-over 
from one employer to another. 

3. The tremendous number of union-shop 
elections has impaired the ability of the 
National Labor Relations Board to discharge 
its functions. In the first 6 months of the 
act’s operation alone, over 7,700 requests for 
such elections were filed with the Labor 
Board. 

4. Union-shop elections have resulted in 
an extravagant waste of taxpayers’ money. 
It costs approximately 40 cents per ballot to 
run such elections. The proposed elections 
among the 2,500,000 workers in the building 
construction industry alone will cost the 
taxpayer over $1,000,000. 

5. The results of union-shop elections thus 
far establish the fact that the average Amer- 
ican worker is not opposed to union security 
agreements as the sponsors of the Taft- 
Hartley Act claimed. In almost 99 percent 
of the 6,000 elections already conducted, the 
union-shop proposal has been endorsed by 
a majority of the eligible employees. What 
is equally significant and impressive is the 
fact that the vote in favor of such provisions 
was in excess of 90 percent. 

6. The increasing backlog of Labor Board 
cases is seriously delaying the expeditious 
settlement of disputes. At the end of 
March, there were 12,000 cases awaiting ac- 
tion by the Board. This fantastic backlog 
of cases equals the total number of cases 
filed with the Labor Board in an entire year 
under the Wagner Act. Obviously, no Gov- 
ernment agency can properly and efficiently 
deal with this problem. 

Moreover, lawsuits do not contribute to- 
ward peaceful industrial relations. As the 
chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board recently observed—“a successful law 
suit, prolonged and bitterly fought, leaves 
wounds that can disturb the victor as much 
as they gall the vanquished. In the long 
run, also, Government will either lose the 
confidence or gain complete control over 
the people it is supposed to Serve, if it is 
forced to adjudicate all the controversies 
between industry and labor.” 

7. The existing sweeping prohibition 
against secondary boycotts is restricting le- 
gitimate trade-union activities. It compels 
union members to scab against their own 
fellow members and thus contribute toward 
their self-destruction. It bars unions from 
taking effective action against secondary 
employers whose resources are being used 
to defeat union bargaining demands. 

An example of the first type of case is 
found in a situation which recently con- 
fronted the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. That union was engaged in a 
strike at a large steel mill. The mill, in order 
to avoid the economic consequences of the 
strike, contracted out its work to four other 
shops which were under agreement with the 
machinists. Because of the act’s prohibition 
against secondary boycotts, the union’s mem- 
bers in the four shops were required to work 
on the struck work. The effect of the pro- 
hibition in this situation was to compel the 
union’s own members to lend support to the 
employer in breaking the strike. 

8. The use of the labor injunction fully 
justified the conclusion that the era of gov- 
ernment by injunction is being revived. All 
the injunctions except one, obtained by the 
Labor Board's general counsel, thus far have 
been obtained against labor organizations. 
These injunctions in many instances have 
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been used to curb proper trade-union actiyj- 
ties. Their use has weakened the union's 
hands at the bargaining table. 

This development is of the greatest im. 
portance. It constitutes one of the most 
serious threats to trade-unions and to indus- 
trial peace in this country. It ignores 59 
years of experience which have shown that 
the labor injunction leads to industrial un- 
rest and destroys the wage earners’ confi- 
dence in our courts. 

9. The act is already being used to harass 
unions with litigation. An example of this 
use is the case of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Thus far, 18 charges have 
been filed with the Labor Board against this 
one union; 9 complaints issued; 4 adminis- 
trative hearings held; 1 sweeping injunction 
issued by the court; and 2 damage suits filed 
in the civil courts, Obviously, the defense 
of these many suits is a threat to the finan- 
cial well-being of the union. 

10. The enlargement of the meaning of 
coercion to a point where it now includes 
legitimate trade-union activities confirms 
the fear that this provision, when applied to 
labor organizations, would provide a weapon 
for improper interference with labor’s legiti- 
mate concerted activities. 

11, Finally, the members of the minority of 
the watchdog committee condemned the 
failure of the Republican majority to take 
immediate steps to repeal the prohibition 
against union political activity. We believe 
this action necessary in order to prevent the 
continued invasion of constitutional rights, 

The prohibition against union political 
expenditures has already been declared un- 
constitutional by the Federal district court. 
Its defects have been widely recognized not 
only by Democrats, but by Republicans. In 
view of the general recognition of the defects 
of this provision, the failure of the Repub- 
lican majority to take immediate action in 
the Congress is inexcusable. This failure 
permits only one conclusion: That the Re- 
publicans seek to tie the hands of labor in 
the elections this fall. 

Since August 22, 1947, the effective date of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, Republicans and many 
employers have been flooding the country 
with propaganda in an effort to sell this anti- 
labor legislation to the American wage earner. 
The radio, the newspaper, and even cartoons 
are being used in this drive. This campaign 
is a significant reflection on the Republicans’ 
absurd claim that the Taft-Hartley Act was 
intended to benefit the American wage 
earner. If this were so, there would be no 
need to spend thousands of dollars for propa- 
ganda to convince the wage earner, The act 
would speak for itself. The act does speak for 
itself, and it tells an entirely different story 
than the one the Republicans would have 
you believe. 

There is much more to say on the subject 
of the Taft-Hartley Act—but my time is 
limited. I want to stress this fact in con- 
clusion. The only way to have true and 
free collective bargaining in this country 
is to maintain equality of bargaining power 
between labor and management. A weak 
union, like a single employee, cannot stand 
up to concentrated capital and get his just 
share of the goods produced. When wage 
earners fail to get the necessary purchasing 
power the economy of the whole country 
suffers. 

The Wagner Act recognized this fuct and 
sought to correct the inequality in bargain- 
ing power between labor and capital. The 
Taft-Hartley Act would upset this equality— 
at a time that the Justice Department re- 
ports “the concentration of economic power 
in American industry today is at the highest 
point since the passage of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act” in 1890 and at a time that indus- 
try is making the greatest peacetime profits 
in its history. 

The Taft Hartley Act ignores a century of 
experience in labor-management relations in 
this country. It rejects the basic principle 
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that the Nation’s economy and a free col- 
lective bargaining system requires that labor 
be able to deal with management on equal 

rms. 
. Because I was convinced that the Taft- 
Hartley Act would injure the welfare of this 
country, I fought against its passage. Be- 
cause I am convinced that the Taft-Hartley 
Act, if permitted to continue as law, will 
eventually result in serious harm to the 
American wage earner and to the Nation's 
economy, I will continue to fight for its 
repeal. 

I thank you and good evening. 





Stassen’s Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. HOWES MEADE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday a statement was made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER] to the effect that Harold 
E. Stassen would be defeated in Ohio by 
Senator RoBert TaFT. It has taken a 
great deal of courage on the part of Mr. 
Stassen to enter this race against Senator 
Tart in his home State. It was only after 
a great demand by so many Ohio voters 
that Mr. Stassen enter the primary there 
that he consented to become a candidate 
in 11 of Ohio’s districts and to put forth 
1 candidate in the delegate-at-large 
election. 

It appears from reports received from 
qualified and unbiased observers in Ohio 
that the Stassen steam roller, motivated 
by the will of the great American people, 
will continue on in the great State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Robert L. Riggs, ace reporter and 
widely known political observer, has 
been covering the campaign of both 
Stassen and Tarr in Ohio. He reports 
as follows in an article appearing in his 
newspaper, the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, under date of April 26, 1948: 

STASSEN Camp’s CONFIDENCE GROWING IN 
OHIO—BACKERS WISH HE’D ENTERED BIGGER 
SLATE 

(By Robert L. Riggs) 

CLEVELAND, April 25.—The scent of victory 
is so strong in the nostrils of Harold E. 
Stassen’s supporters that they now are say- 
ing their champion has made only one mis- 
take in Ohio. 

His error, they say, was in entering candi- 
dates for only 23 of the State’s national con- 
vention delegates instead of filing a full 
slate of 53. 

So encouraging is the news they’re receiv- 
ing from the 11 congressional districts in 
which Stassen delegates are entered that his 
supporters hesitate to accept it as true. 

But they are working themselves into a 
state of mind to believe that all 22 district 
Candidates and the one delegate-at-large 
candidate pledged to Stassen will win in 
the primary election a week from Tuesday. 

REST BELONG TO TAFT 

The Stassen people cannot take from Sen- 
ator Rogert A. Tarr his 30 unopposed dele- 
gates. But they are beginning to believe if 
they had contested every delegate seat they 
would have left the Ohio favorite son with 
only a handful of delegates to take with him 
to the Philadelphia convention. 


The bold assurance with which Stassen 
operates is illustrated by a step he took im- 
mediately after his thumping victories in the 
Wisconsin and Nebraska primaries. 

It has just come to light that after those 
primaries Stassen sent telegrams to the three 
New York lieutenants of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey and to a Taft leader in Texas. 

He proposed that the three contenders get 
together for a conference designed to pro- 
mote party welfare in the November election. 

The offer was rejected by Dewey's men. 

Stassen insists he was not trying to arrange 
a political deal before the convention. That, 
of course, was the interpretation the Dewey 
people placed upon his telegrams. 

To the contrary, Stassen says, he simply 
was following a custom he established in 
Minnesota. There, whenever he won a pri- 
mary contest, he immediately invited the 
defeated Republican candidate to confer with 
him about the November campaign. 

Stassen’s implication is that Nebraska and 
Wisconsin have made him the leading con- 
tender for the Republican nomination. That, 
of course, contains more affront to the Dewey 
and Taft people than would a proposal for 
a preconvention deal. 

The Stassen assurance is increased by yes- 
terday’s Gallup poll figures, In them, he has 
forged to the front for the first time in the 
year and a half since he announced his 
Presidential candidacy. 

Although Stassen’s Gallup poll lead over 
Dewey is small—31 percent for him, and 
29 for Dewey—it is the first time the Minne- 
sota candidate has led all others. 


HAS AN ADVANTAGE 


Added to the Wisconsin and Nebraska out- 
come, the poll figures give Stassen a psycho- 
logical advantage over Tart in the Ohio con- 
test. 

Similarly, a first-rate showing by Stassen 
in this State would be beneficial to him in 
his show-down fight with Dewey in the Ore- 
gon primarr May 21. 

Stassen already has left the Ohio scene, 
flying to Oregon for one speech there tomor- 
row night. He returns to the East immedi- 
ately after that speech. He will not be back 
in Ohio until May 3, the day before the 
election. . 

Dewey is taking no chances on a last- 
minute Oregon campaign, as he did in Wis- 
consin and Nebraska. He will fly to Oregon 
Saturday for a 3-week campaign in that and 
other Western States. 

Tart, still irritated that he has to spend 
his time campaigning in his own State in- 
stead of directing his party program in the 
Senate, will devote next week to touring 
Ohio by bus, airplane, and automobile. 

His wife, Mrs. Martha Taft, the more ef- 
fective campaigner of the two, will pound 
away on an Ohio itinerary of her own until 
election day. 


Reference was made in part to the 
Gallup poll. It might be well to quote 
the report of Dr. George Gallup in full: 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of April 25, 1948] 
STassEN EpGes DEWEY AND TAKES LEAD IN 
POPULARITY AMONG THE REPUBLICANS 


(By George Gallup) 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 24.—Following his 
victory in the Wisconsin and Nebraska pri- 
maries, Harold E. Stassen for the first time 
heads the list of Republican hopefuls in na- 
tional popularity within the ranks of GOP 
voters, the latest American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion survey finds. 

Stassen’s margin of lead today is, however, 
a narrow one, with Dewey close on his heels, 
followed by General MacArthur, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, and Senator RosBert 
A. Tart. 

Stassen’s victory in the two primaries has 
boosted his national popularity rating in 
much the same manner as Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey's popularity as a Presidential candi- 
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date soared in November 1946, when he was 
reelected Governor of New York by a 700,000- 
vote majority. 

HOW THEY RANK 


The latest institute survey on candidate 
popularity covered the period from April 9 
to April 17. Since some of the interviewing 
was done prior to the Nebraska primary 
April 13, the present poll results do not re- 
fiect the full effect of voter-reaction to Stas- 
sen’s victory in Nebraska. The coast-to-coast 
standings of the various candidates were 
found to be as follows among voters who 
classify themselves as Republicans: 


Percent 
iat cris trebeerenin educating iain 31 
Ba tante et cde daRhendwuiaie iawn 29 
a ee a 16 
ita icsnctanateietecenhnenmaseentinn “= 20 
Pcs hie chedicl ertve ttcen itehdilny winters iam gs ts 9 
Tar alice es Dassen eee nichpncte sna teinies 2 
a Ri ite cteh pedal nttiitte wiisnews anse 1 
P< ceed dadhn dint nnansaneiime 2 


The last previous poll, reported March 28, 
showed the candidates as follows in terms 
of popularity among the GOP rank and file: 


Percent 
iii niblande nstabiineyechyieat eatiyieaiecaidinidicines sci 34 
BUI a Licsiign cecceietehitehcdcaleatinh ahiaenetecnteasinits on 19 
A senile cach a a i cca cine 15 
I ihn cnekndiaamnsiniinc aide te 13 
Sr eiieidialels cineca dicey Michail thhenan hibaap eseieanatesasiniis 12 
Pe ahs cake dr claidenp ile ctem- cel cient sess i sa lesen 3 
I lacie se cen ais tactenchscebetinng tik wn tec 1 
a sich Bite nibbling ec Rita dats 1 
MN icicle deat dicta cetacean eiapeacnacinty dictastatati 2 


Three important qualifications need to be 
emphasized in respect to this and all polls 
dealing with preconvention candidate pop- 
ularity. 

3. National figures cannot be used to fore- 
cast primary results in any one State, for the 
obvious reason that differences of opinion 
exist between sections of the country, and 
even between States within the same sections. 

The three open primaries held to date, in 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, 
have all shown different results, and dem- 
onstrate why it is impossible to apply a na- 
tional figure to a single State election. 

2. Candidate popularity must be assessed 
with two considerations in mind. The ques- 
tion is not simply what a man’s popularity 
is within his own party, but also what his 
probable vote-getting strength might be if he 
became the party’s official nominee running 
against the opposing party. 

Some Republicans, who are far down in the 
list in terms of popularity within their own 
party, show up very well when pitted against 
President Truman and Henry Wallace in a 
“trial heat.” Senator VANDENBERG, for ex- 
ample, runs virtually as strong a race against 
Truman as does either Dewey or Stassen in 
the latest institute trial heats, reported 
April 11. 

CONVENTION DECIDES 

The popularity rating within the ranks of 
the Republican Party do not and cannot re- 
flect a candidate’s voting strength among in- 
dependent voters and among those voters who 
may shift from the Democratic Party—two 
groups who may very well decide the 1948 
election. 

3. The final selection of the nominee to 
head the Republican ticket rests solely with 
the convention delegates who will meet in 
Philadelphia June 21. Delegates are free to 
choose any man they want, regardless of the 
man’s popularity with Republican voters. 

Hence institute poll results on candidate 
popularity in no way constitute a forecast 
of the outcome of the nominating conven- 
tions, any more than they constitute a fore- 
cast of how any one particular State will 
vote in a Presidential primary before the con- 
ventions. 

In today’s balloting, Dewey was found 
leading in popularity among Republicans in 
the eastern and middle Atlantic sections. 
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In the east central section as a whole, Dewey 
and Stassen were running about even in 
popularity. In the west central area and in 
the far West, which includes the Rocky 
Mountain States, Stassen leads Dewey. 





Who Won the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the final 
surrender to Adolf Hitler took place yes- 
terday when the White House shame- 
facedly announced that two Nazi sabo- 
teurs had been secretly spirited to Ger- 
many and there turned loose to pass on 
their secrets of spying to a new genera- 
tion of Nazi aggressors. 

It was less than 6 years ago that these 
vicious criminals, trained in the spy 
schools of the German gangster govern- 
ment, sneaked into the United States, 
landing on Long Island in the dead of 
night, intent on crippling America’s in- 
dustrial arsenal. 

These were cpies—enemy spies. 

Caught, they squealed like the rats 
they are, and their six fellow plotters 
were executed. Today these same rats 
are free in Germany, subject only to 
minor controls by the American military 
commander. 

Mr. Speaker, American citizens whose 
only crime it was to carry out the noble 
dream of democracy of our Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence have 
been harried from Government service, 
crucified by public charges they had no 
chance to answer, reduced to poverty 
and disgrace. Hardly a voice has been 
raised in their defense. 

Yet these two vicious Nazi spies, 
agents of a depraved government with 
which we were locked in mortal combat, 
are forgiven and free, aided by the com- 
bined might of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the National Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask; and the families 
of a million brave Americans killed or 
maimed in war ask; and 15,000,000 vet- 
erans of war with Hitlerism and fascism 
ask: Who won the war? 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Pike County (Ill.) Repub- 
lican of April 21, 1948: 

UMT MUST NOT BECOME AMERICAN LAW 


Let's be honest about it and call it by its 
right name—conscription, 


Militarists try to polish it and hide the 
worm at the core by calling it UMT (uni- 
versal military training). 

The Army and Navy are trying to sell it to 
American customers under utterly false pre- 
tenses. They are wrongfully using taxpay- 
ers’ money in an effort to sell spurious goods 
to these same taxpayers. Forrestal for one 
has brazenly admitted this illegal use of tax- 
payers’ money. He should be impeached. 

Let’s examine this wormy fruit the mili- 
tarists in this country are trying to sell us. 
Let’s go to the core of it and expose the ugly 
worm in it. 

Conscription has never prevented a war. 
The militarists lie when they say it is a war 
preventive. We challenge them to show one 
iota of truth in what they say. 

For 150 years the nations of Europe have 
wasted their substance on conscription with- 
out preventing a single war. We call history 
to witness in support of this statement. 

Militarists try to fool the people by asse\t- 
ing that UMT would make for national secu- 
rity. We challenge that statement and assert 
to the contrary that it would make for na- 
tional insecurity. 

Nations with conscription usually are the 
losers in a war. Nations without it are usu- 
ally the winners. There’s good reason for 
that. 

The only area of the earth where so-called 
universal military training has been tried is 
the Continent on which all the major wars 
have been fought. Historical facts suggest 
that conscription is an inviter and not a pre- 
venter of wars. 

Congress is unjustly compelling Americans 
at this time to send billions out of our hus- 
bandry to governments that have squandered 
and exhausted their own substances by con- 
scription and its inevitable results. 

It seems strange that a system so thor- 
oughly hated and despised by our ancestors 
who fied from it, a system that drove many 
of them to brave the dangers of the stormy 
North Atlantic to escape it, a system linked 
in every textbook as a contributing factor to 
war, can be foisted upon this Nation as a 
measure for peace. Is the age of reason en- 
tirely extinct? 

It is estimated that this so-called universal 
military training will cost $2,000,000,000 a 
year to build up the same kind of system in 
our country that is costing us other billions 
to prop up foreign governments that have 
exhausted themselves by reason of it. Does 
that make sense? 

Think of what two billions a year could do 
for us in constructive instead of destructive 
undertakings. 

There are those so bold and so adverse to 
truth as to urge that conscription of youth 
into military camps is a character builder. 
There are those who extol it for its alleged 
educational values, its self-discipline values, 
its health values, its crime-prevention values. 

Let’s give a moment’s thought to these per- 
versions. Let’s ask ourselves one simple 
question. If we were going to spend $2,000,- 
000,000 for these purposes, would we choose 
military camps for the purpose? Wouldn't 
the military camps be the least likely agency 
we would pick for the job? 

They tell us it makes for national security. 
Are we ready to desert the wisdom of /?atrick 
Henry who said that he knew of but one way 
to judge the future and that is by the past? 
All the history of the past is against what 
the militarists say. 

That the proposed system makes for inse- 
curity instead of security is truer today than 
ever before. 

It would deaden the Nation’s capacity and 
shrivel its financing for scientific concentra- 
tion in preparation for any future war that, 
if it should come, will be a war of the sci- 
ences and in which massed armies would 
have no place except for mass destruction. 

It would waste time and money in giving 
inadequate training for all when only a small 
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percentage would need this kind of training 
in any war of the future. 

It would absorb professional officers who 
should be giving their time to perfecting 
intelligence and scientific services. It would 
fail entirely to train technicians who wil] 
be the most needed in any future war. 

More than all else, this proposed plan 
would give us a false sense of security and 
strength, just as it has the defeated na- 
tions of the past. This expensive delusion 
has always led nations to an ostrich-bling 
exposure and they have invariably paid the 
penalty. 

A million of the Nation’s youths in mili- 
tary training would take the time of some 
100,000 professional military men who cou'd 
be better engaged in scientific and intelli- 
gence fields. It is estimated that it would 
take 230,000 to operate UMT. 

So far as preparedness is concerned, we 
would vastly weaken ourselves if we drained 
off 3 out of every 10 professional officers to 
spend their time training boys in elemen- 
tary military routine. And suppose war 
should come. Are we to believe that we 
would call up these few-months-trained 
boys rather than recall the ablest fighting 
team history has ever seen? The error of 
such reasoning is apparent to everyone, and 
is most obvious to the veterans themselves. 

We have drawn freely in this editorial on 
the findings of John Henry Martin, former 
consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
in a recent issue of Look magazine presented 
the most convincing exposé we have yet 
seen of the falsities and absurdities incident 
to the claim that UMT is the answer to na- 
tional security and preparedness, Mr. Mar- 
tin’s military analysis of UMT was presented 
under the title, “The case against universal 
military training.” 

In concluding his analysis of UMT, Mr. 
Martin says: 

“Universal military training is an unsound 
proposal. It must not become American law.” 





International Information and Educational 
Activities of the State Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, over a year 
ago, Members of Congress had assur- 
ances from high places—to be specific, 
from Secretary of State Marshall him- 
self—that undesirable employees roost- 
ing on the State Department roles would 
be dismissed. I, personally, was told 
that competent men would be placed in 
charge of the international information 
and educational activities. Subsequently, 
members of the House Appropriations 
Committee were led to believe that there 
would be a complete reorganization and 
streamlining of the Department and that, 
especially in its informational activities 
the Department would seek to promote 
mutual understanding between the peo- 
ple of the United States and those of 
other countries and to correct misunder- 
standings abroad about the United 
States. 

It has been definitely established that 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs has full authority delegated to 
him by the Secretary of State to clean cut 
inefficient personnel, to get rid of the 
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loafers and deadhead employees, to fire 
those workers who have been or are affil- 
iated with organizations and groups 
listed as subversive by the authorized in- 
vestigative branches of the Congress and 
Government. The old alibi of “not being 
able to fire incompetent or subversives 
because of civil service red tape” will not 
work. It has been established clearly 
and definitely that under special legisla- 
tion the State Department can fire any 
member of its force at any time, with or 
without cause, and is not bound by the 
cumbersome and delaying tactics of the 
President’s Executive order. 

It is less than a month ago that the Ap- 
propriations Committee revealed the 
appalling inefficiency and _ incredible 
duplication of effort in the State Depart- 
ment. It brought to the attention of the 
House the numerous subversive elements 
at work within the Department—men 
and women whose records proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that they are work- 
ing against the welfare of this country 
and who, evidently, are being protected 
in their jobs by men in high places in 
this administration. I charged at that 
time and I charge again today that there 
are men in the State Department respon- 
sible for the screening of employees for 
loyalty and security who are not fitted for 
their jobs, and who are not protecting the 
interests of this country in these critical 
days. So far as I know, little or nothing 
has been done to improve or correct this 
situation, either by Secretary Marshall or 
his key subordinates. 

I can reveal at this time, however, that 
as a direct result of our persistent prob- 
ing and exposures, several of the most 
dangerous security risks have been sep- 
arated from the Department’s pay rolls, 
notably one key employee in the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division. I have 
been reliably informed that others are in 
the process of being fired. This is very 
significant in view of the vehement de- 
nials which followed our revelations. It 
is alate start and much damage has been 
done, but better late than never. I hope 
it is the beginning of a trend. 

We have been unusually patient with 
Secretary Marshall. Since he took office, 
he has had ample time and opportunity 
to fire the chiselers and hire some com- 
petent, loyal Americans to help him clean 
house. Had he done so when we first ad- 
vised him to reconvert the State Depart- 
ment into a thoroughly American institu- 
tion we would not have the spectacle of 
Members of Congress having to check 
over the incredible drivel which the De- 
partment foists on the world as the Voice 
of America. 

It was developed in our hearings that 
these scripts are prepared under contract 
by commercial broadcasting companies. 
One would suppose that with millions of 
dollars made available to the Department 
for the administration and production of 
the Voice of America, these scripts would 
be carefully checked for policy and con- 
tent. But such is not the case, the reason 
being the age-old bureaucratic excuse of 
insufficient personnel—never, of course, 
an admission of inefficient personnel. 

With 184 high-salaried persons em- 
ployed in the International Broadcasting 
Division, we are told that the commer- 
cially written scripts are not reviewed be- 
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fore broadcast because of lack of person- 
nel. Included in this staff are 20 edito- 
rial assistants State Department offi- 
cials testified that there are 132 fifteen- 
minute scripts submitted to them each 
day, many of which are prepared from 
the same basic text. I do not know of 
any business office that could not handle 
such an assignment with that number of 
employees on hand. 

On March 10, 1948, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs George V. Allen ap- 
peared before our subcommittee and gave 
every indication that he would take seri- 
ously the recommendations we made to 
him. I sincerely hope he will follow 
through. Upon being questioned about a 
sample broadcast placed in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorpD of March 4, he described it 


as avery trivial broadcast. “Trivial” was 


hardly the correct description. The 
broadcast was one of a series sent to my 
office for perusal by the State Depart- 
ment. By no stretch of the imagination 
could any be termed “first rate.” A few 
could squeeze into the second-rate clas- 
sification. The great majority, however, 
consist of such trashy jargon that they 
are an insult to any listener, whether he 
be in the Congo or Chicago. 

One could almost suspect the writers of 
this twaddle of a Machiavellian plot to 
ridicule the American people and present 
them to the rest of the world as morons 
and neurotics. 

At a time when people the world over 
are crying for food, clothing, and shelter, 
the State Department broadcasts a trav- 
elog of insipid chatter over whether or 
not beet sugar is red. It dribbles away 
expensive air time describing a spectacle 
in the great State of Wyoming, not its 
scenic wonders or virile citizens, but 
Indian girls, feathered and naked, ready- 
ing for a foot race; $10 on the one with 
the blue handkerchief. I bet that made 
a great hit with overseas listeners. 

Beamed to the Spanish-speaking world 
at a time when the State Department 
should have been on its toes alerting the 
South American Nations to the proposed 
Communist-inspired sabotage of the 
Pan-American Conference, we find this 
scintillating dialog: 

NarRrRaATor, There was a time when all the 
inhabitants of Cheyenne were outlaws, in- 
cluding the mayor. 

Voice. I suppose he was elected by his own 
gang, like in the movies. 

Narrator. Of course, the laws of the State, 
even to this day, forbid the treasurer general 
to serve more than 4 years. 

Voice. Why? 

Narrator, The governing officials in those 
days gave a very original and very human ex- 
planation: Everyone has the right to get 
rich, but anyone who cannot do it in 4 years, 
should look for some other business. 


The script goes on to describe some 
two-gun johnnies hanging around a rail- 
road station. This, let me remind you, 
is classed as “entertainment” by the in- 
ternational sociological experts in the 
State Department. This is the sort of 
stuff which is supposed to educate foreign 
listeners on the American way of life. 

Just about the time the Russians were 
manipulating their treacherous Czecho- 
slovakian coup, the State Department 
was polluting the air with a 15-minute 
dialog between a fortune-telling, crys- 
tal-gazing mother and her lovesick son. 
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The background of this masterpiece was 


acarnival. After much incoherent gib- 
berish the boy talks the old lady into 
going to Peoria with him. How is that 
for a morale builder in times of crises? 

About the same time, the Russians 
were on the receiving end of another bit 
of diplomatic whimsey. Remember, this 
was beamed to the Russian people in the 
hope of impressing them that we are a 
freedom-loving, peace-loving people, who 
believe in liberty and justice for all. The 
Voice, however, chose to sound off with 
an analytical history of the Atlantic 
Monthly, followed by a recitation on the 
tonnage and servicing required by the 
British trans-Atlantic liner, Queen Mary. 
That certainly must have struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts and minds 
of the Russian people, 

Recently Spain was treated to a re- 
view of the prospects of the National and 
American baseball] leagues. Apparently 
that is the State Department’s spring 
tonic for combating dictatorship. 

Those of us who have read the scripts, 
listened to the Department’s officials talk 
vaguely about “potential listening audi- 
ences” and pull imaginary figures out of 
a hat when guessing at the number of 
short-wave sets in operation in this or 
that country, have no great expectations 
as to the net result of this Voice of 
America experiment. We know that no 
one can correctly estimate the number 
of short-wave sets in service in any given 
country or locality. No one knows how 
many, if any, persons listen to these 
international broadcasts. What we do 
know is that it would be the ultimate 
in self-deception to believe that anyone 
with the strength to switch off the recep- 
tion dial would punish himself by volun- 
tarily listening to the drivel which the 
State Department passes off as an edu- 
cational, informational, and entertain- 
ing program. 

To the tune of $100,000 per hour per 
year, 22 hours per day, 365 days per year, 
this Voice of America is an expensive 
pastime. If we must be burdened with 
it, let us try to enhance its value by mak- 
ing it a real voice from America, and not 
a synthetic squeak concocted by a few 
self-styled propagandists and writers 
who have not the faintest conception of 
what made and makes this Nation the 
greatest power on earth, 





More Farm-to-Market Roads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
be hoped that the Federal Aid Highway 
Act the House passed a few days ago 
and sent to the Senate will be approved 
by that body without changing the 
amendment with reference to farm-to- 
market roads. 

The Members of the House realize that 
the greatest need for road improvement 
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in the Nation today is in the rural sec- 
tions. The effort of the House was to 
increase the building of all-weather 
roads in rural communities. 

The House amended the original act 
to make certain that moneys appropria- 
ated by the Federal Government and 
matched by the State for farm-to- 
market roads must be so spent. The 
amendment specified that principal, 
secondary, and feeder roads shall in- 
clude county and township roads and 
that the State highway department must 
cooperate with township trustees and 
other appropriate county road officials. 

Under this act the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriates $150,000,000, which 
when matched by Federal funds, provide 
$300,000,000 a year to be expended on 
farm-to-market roads. 

During the years just ahead this legis- 
lation should get the farmers out of the 
mud and on to real all-weather roads. 
Since coming to Congress I have been 
keenly interested in such legislation and 
I am glad to note the progress we are 
making. 





Letter of Chamber of Commerce of Mon- 
roe, La., to Lieutenant Governor Cool- 
idge, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MONROE- 
West Monroe, LOUISIANA, INC., 
April 21, 1948. 
The Honorable AkTHUR W. COOLIDGE, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: We have read with interest and 
surprise your comments about the South 
which were carried in an Associated Press 
item under date of April 12: interest aroused 
by your concern over the number of Massa- 
chusetts industries that are moving to the 
South; and surprise that the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, which has long been regarded by a 
great part of the American people as the 
seat of American culture, and the home of 
much that is fine and decent, would lose his 
self-restraint to such an extent that he would 
resort to vulgar name-calling. It is to be 
regretted that the renowned taciturnity of 
Calvin Coolidge is not exhibited by all mem- 
bers of his family. We are pleased, however, 
to learn that bad manners are not limited to 
southern politicians. 

Has it ever occurred to you, Governor Cool- 
idge, that there may be some sound eco- 
nomic reasons for the southward migration 
of many of your industries? Businessmen 
are hard-headed realists, and are not easily 
taken in by mere talk. If you will take the 
trouble to investigate, you will find that in 
the great majority of cases, southward ex- 
pansion of industries has occurred only after 
a lengthy study of all the economic factors 
involved. In many instances, your northern 
firms employ the services of highly trained 
industrial engineers who spend weeks, and 
sometimes months, exploring all the fecili- 
ties of the region under consideration; and, 


strangely enough, the bulk of these engineers 
are themselves from the North. From your 
own experience you should know that suc- 
cessful politicians are often experts at pulling 
the wool over people’s eyes, but have you ever 
tried it on an engineer? 

For a moment, let’s look at what a typical 
southern city has to offer an industry; and 
since I don’t wish to be guilty of the same 
indiscretion as you—that of talking about 
something with which I am unfamiliar—let’s 
talk about the cities of Monroe and West 
Monroe and the trade area of northeast 
Louisiana, which this chamber of commerce 
serves. We have an assured, adequate supply 
of essential raw materials—natural gas, crude 
cil, clays and sands, timber and cotton, all 
available in large quantities. Proven reserves 
of natural gas in northeast Louisiana are 
2,400,000,000,000 (that’s right) cubic feet, 
and 407,000,000 barrels of crude oil. North- 
east Louisiana has slightly over 5,000,000 acres 


of merchantable timberland, of which ap- 


proximately one-fourth is pure pine stands, 
better than half is pure hardwoods and the 
remainder is mixed pine and hardwoods. 

Lying in the center of one of the world’s 
largest natural-gas fields, this area is as- 
sured of an unlimited supply of fuel at in- 
dustrial rates as low as can be found in the 
country. Where in Massachusetts, or else- 
where in the North, can you obtain natural 
gas for as low as 10.5 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet? Our water supply is unlimited, with 
sources in both the Ouachita River and ar- 
tesian wells. Three railroads and 10 truck 
lines serving this city provide cheap and ade- 
quate transportation at favorable rates, to 
say nothing of barge service on the Ouachita 
River. We are served by one major air line, 
with two others presently petitioning the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permission to 
serve us. 

Southern labor, which you have charac- 
terized as a “raw mass, inexperienced and un- 
disciplined,” has amazed northern indus- 
trialists by the facility with which it has 
been trained to perform skilled work, and by 
the length of its training period, which has 
proved much shorter than that required by 
northern labor. You fail to realize that, un- 
like your own labor, our people here are al- 
most all native-born Americans and, as such, 
are not prone to subscribe to ideologies 
which make for political and social unrest, 
Check with the United States Department of 
Labor and see for yourself what a small por- 
tion of strikes and other labor upheavals 
troubling the Nation the past few years have 
occurred in the South. Even you will be 
surprised. 

Because southern population is spread out, 
and not concentrated in such large cities as 
is much of New England’s population, living 
costs here are relatively lower, and the south- 
ern laborer can afford to work for a rela- 
tively lower wage. Any manufacturer will 
tell you that his pay roll is the largest item 
of his overhead. The lower wage in the South 
is a great advantage to the industrialist, and 
does not work an undue hardship on the 
laborer, either. 

The Southern climate, about which you ex- 
press such abhorrence, has proved a boon to 
industrialists in the savings it has effected in 
construction costs. For instance, one of your 
own Massachusetts furniture manufacturers 
is just completing a new plant here in Mon- 
roe at a cost which would be impossible in the 
North. Located on 26% acres within the 
city limits, (which incidentally cost him only 
$16,500) it has a manufacturing floor space 
of 74.000 square feet. The foundations, 5- 
inch reinforced concrete floor and the build- 
ing itself have been erected at a total contract 
price of $1.725 per square foot. This sort of 
thing is not happening in Monroe, alone; it 
is to be found all over the South, and the 
reasons for it are obvious and sound. 

It is true, Governor Coolidge, that the South 
still hes a great many disadvantages. ur 
schools still leave much to be desired; the 
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freight rate structure throughout the South 
still favors the North; our labor has not yet 
developed all the skills of our Northern 
brethren. But here is where the great differ- 
ence lies; instead of wasting our time in such 
idle and senseless recriminations as you, we 
are doing something constructive about it. 
In the past 4 years Southern States have, 
percentage-wise, made greater progress in 
their public schools than any other section of 
the country—we are spending much more 
money for eaucation. We are bringing into 
our area industries which make use of raw 
products grown or mined in the South, 
thereby reducing the cost of the finished 
product to the Southern buyer. Our labor 
is rapidly acquiring new skills with which to 
do a better and higher paid job. We are 
working hard, Governor Coolidge, and we 
shall continue to work hard. 

It is the spirit of the people in the South 
which is making this area prosperous, and 
which will make it even more prosperous in 
the future. We have taken many leaves 
from the Northerners’ book, and are putting 
them to good use. May we suggest to you 
that, if you want to promote the welfare of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, you 
take a leaf from the Southerners’ book. Cut 
out the foolish talk, and get to work. 

Very truly yours, 
H. G. BAmLey, Jr., 
Manager. 





The Courage of the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 7, 
1948: 

POLITICS TO THE CONTRARY 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON.—It seems only fair to record 
that President Truman's veto of the tax-re- 
duction bill ran counter to his own political 
interests. He took an extremely unpopular 
course in his veto. This was indicated by 
the overwhelming shout with which the 
House and Senate overrode it. In the House, 
the vote went against him, four to one (311 
to 88). In the Senate, the majority was 
eight to one (77 to 10). Congress is con- 
scious of the political implications in the 
matter, whether the President is or not. 

Mr, Truman grimly stuck to his guns. He 
just felt tax reduction 1s bad for the country 
in the face of the present international sit- 
uation. Mr. Truman may be right or he 
may be wrong. But it is hard not to feel 
that in running boldly against the popular 


' desire he showed considerable courage. 


If Mr. Truman now runs for election, his 
adversaries can point to him as the man 
who did his best to Keep taxes high. They 
can point to the fact that they were the ones 
who succeeded in passing out the $5,000,- 
000,000 in tax relief. With perfect justice 
they can say that, if left to the President, 
this lightening of the taxpayers’ burden 
would never have been made. Mr. Truman 
pretty certainly lost votes by opposing the 
cut. 

Mr, Truman took this unpopular course 
even though his own political prestige is 
running low. Few people to whom this cor- 
respondent talks believe that he has much 
chance of being elected, if he runs. I noted 
on March 8 in this correspondence that the 
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Democrats might decide not to nominate 
Mr, Truman at all. In the month since then, 
the Democratic anti-Truman sentiment has 
been growing steadily. 

It is against this background that Mr. 
Truman grimly reaffirmed his opposition to 
tax cuts. Perhaps he felt that with his two 
earlier vetoes he could not change his posi- 
tion in any case. He had the comfort of 
knowing that veteran Presidential adviser 
Bernard Baruch had just told a Senate com- 
mittee that he, too, felt a tax reduction un- 
wise and that outstanding economists, like 
prof. Sumner Slichter, of Harvard, take the 
same position. 

The proof of whether Mr. Truman is wrong 
or right almost certainly will not come till 
after the November election. Mr. Truman 
ercued that with a proposed $39,700,000,000 
budget, with an additional $6,000,000,000 for- 
eion aid program, a new, minimum, $3,000,- 
0oc0,000 armament program, and requests for 
the draft and UMT, the Treasury cannot 
stand knocking off $5,000,000,000 in taxes. 
His opponents took the contrary position, 

iso voted. The issue is settled. 

rill the new tax cuts be canceled out by 
‘ral “economies”? Republicans have 
1 control of the congressional purse 
strings for 2 years, yet Federal costs are 
! not dropping. This is because so 
I , of the budget now is devoted to mili- 
tary costs, past, present, and future, and 
to fixed charges. Some reductions can and 
I 
C 





‘ 








iould be made in the administration of 
ederal bureaus, but most of these are petty 
mpared to such items as interest on na- 
tional debt, veterans’ payments, costs of 
my, Navy, and Air Force, and foreign aid. 
Taxes are undoubtedly high; in some cases 
almost insupportable. But it is generally 
agreed that the cause of high prices is the 
competitive scramble of too many dollars for 
few goods. That is Mr. Truman's argu- 
anyway. Pouring #5,000,000,000 more 
I he g power into the contest, he asserts, 
will send up prices but won’t produce more 
] If Mr. Truman is right—and we can 
only hope he isn't—the thing to watch for 
now is more inflation. 

Fresh from the tax victory, congressional 
leaders give assurance that they will restore 
taxes the minute the need appears. To the 
Truman sound-money school this promise 
had dubious value, like promising to repair 
the brakes of the car in case they prove defec- 
tive coming down the next mountain. 

Mr. Truman may be wrong in all this. But 
at least he appears to deserve credit for stick- 
ing to his guns when political expediency 
pointed to a different course. 


















Louisiana Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, most veterans are not fully aware of 
their legal rights to various benefits, priv- 
ileges, preferences, and exemptions, as 
extended to them, under certain circum- 
stances, by the laws of the great State of 
Louisiana. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present, for 
their information, an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by V. M. Vegas, depart- 
ment adjutant of the Disabled American 
Veterans, 2566 Gladiolac, New Orleans 
17, La., as follows: 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


An allowance is provided to cover ex- 
penses of attendance of a firing squad from 
National Guard or veterans’ organizations at 
the burial of a deceased veteran. 

A permanent registry of graves of veterans 
is maintained. 

Board of Commissioners of Camp Moore 
Confederate Cemetery provides appropria- 
tions for grave care, etc. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Evidence of presumed death or absence of 
a member of the armed forces may be ad- 
mitted. 

Protection is extended homesteaders dur- 
ing military service. 

Protection is extended members of the 
armed forces holding land warrants to locate 
on State lands. 

Disability of minority is waived for a vet- 
eran to contract under the GI bill of rights. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee voting is provided for qualified 
voters in military service. 

Method of qualifying as a candidate in 
the primary for elective office is modified with 
reference to those persons absent by reason 
of service in the armed forces. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


The Department of the Treasury admin- 
isters a fund covering allowance and pay- 
ment of claims from moneys received from 
the United States for account of back pay to 
Spanish-American War veterans. 

State commissioners are authorized to ad- 
minister oaths in connection with claims for 
benefits. 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

The State service commissioners are au- 
thorized to certify to the correctness of docu- 
ments in connection with claims for bene- 
fits. 

The fee for recording discharge papers is 
limited to 25 cents. 

Administrative functions of the office of 
State service commissioner has been trans- 
ferred to the department of public welfare. 

It is the duty of the Director of the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs and parish 
service officers to aid veterans of any war 
in which the United States was engaged and 
the relatives, beneficiaries, and dependents 
of such veterans, to receive from the United 
States any and all compensation, hospitali- 
zation, insurance, or other aid or benefit 
to which they may be entitled. 

It is the duty of the State service com- 
missioner for State veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, etc., to aid veterans who 
served in the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and the Chinese Boxer 
Rebellion and the relatives, beneficiaries, and 
dependents of such veterans, to receive from 
the United States any and all compensa- 
tion, pension, hospitalization, burial, bene- 
fits of soldiers’ homes maintained by the 
National or State Governments, or other aid 
or benefit to which they may be entitled. 
This office is now under the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Preference is given to children of soldiers, 
sailors, or marines who were killed in action 
or died from other cause during World Wars 
I and II in obtaining scholarships to State 
colleges—amount, $300. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


Thirty-seven thousand and five hundred 
dollars is appropriated annually to the State 
board of education to provide education 
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and on-the-job training to veterans of World 
War II. 

Eight hundred thousand dollars has been 
appropriated to the State board of education 
to provide vocational agriculture develop- 
ment and other vocational opportunities for 
World War II veterans. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, ETC. 

Time is extended for persons serving in 
the armed forces outside continental United 
States to qualify for the office to which they 
may be elected or appointed. 

Leaves of absence are given, while serving 
in the armed forces, to any appointive State 
official not within the classified service, in- 
cluding Officials serving on State commis- 
sions, boards, and in the executive branch; 
public officers; notaries public, and teachers. 

Preference is given to veterans and their 
widows in both State and New Orleans civil 
service. 

Benefits are preserved under the teacher 
retirement system. 

The departments of Louisiana American 
Legion, DAV, VFW, and Amvets shall nomi- 
nate persons to the Governor for appvint- 
ment as members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Commission. 

The Director of the Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs must be a veteran. 

Honorably discharged veterans formerly 
employed by State or local units must be 
restored to their former positions after dis- 
charge if application is made within 40 days 
of such date and are still able to perform 
their former duties. 


PRIVILEGES, 





GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted, providing for the appointment 
of a guardian of an incompetent veteran or 
the minor child of a veteran, to receive cer- 
tain benefits on behalf of such ward. 


HOMES 

Confederate veterans, their wives or wid- 
Ows, may be admitted to the Confederate 
soldiers’ home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Veterans’ Guardianship Act. 

Inmates of the soldiers’ home may have 
special treatment at the Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat Hospital of New Orleans. 


HOUSING 


Five hundred thousand dollars has been 
appropriated to the State Board of Education 
for constructing and equipping veteran hous- 
ing units on campuses of Northwestern 
State College, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Louisiana 
Negro Normal and Industrial School, and 
Southern University. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


Protection is extended homesteaders in- 
ducted into the armed forces with regard 
to establishment of residence. 

The 6-month period within which war- 
rants to locate on lands belonging to the 
State is extended for members of the armed 
forces until 6 months after the end of 
World War II. 

Veterans of World War II may homestead 
land. 


MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING PRIVI- 
LEGES, ETC. 

War memorial civil centers may be estab- 
lished in each parish, 

The Memorial Hall at New Orleans con- 
tains Civil War relics and is under super- 
vision of Louisiana State University. 

The old State capitol has been dedicated 
as a memorial to Louisiana veterans of 
World War II and may be used by all vei- 
eran organizations for offices, meeting places, 
and as a museum. 
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PENSIONS 
Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans 
or their widows. 
RECORDS 


The assessor of each parish keeps records 
of all Confederate veterans. The State board 
of public welfare keeps a record of all Con- 
federate pensioners. The adjutant general 
has a permanent registry of all veterans who 
are buried in the State. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Certain Confederate veterans, their wives, 
or widows are exempt from peddler’s license 
tax and from certain business and occu- 
pational privilege taxes or licenses. 

Annual or renewal fees for professional 
and occupational licenses are waived during 
active military service and for two calendar 
years following discharge. 

Registered pharmacists’ annual renewal 
fee, etc., is waived during active military 
service, 

Homestead exemption is continued during 
World War II and until the applicant has 
completed his enlistment with the armed 
forces. 

Single veterans have an additional income- 
tax exemption of $1,500 ($2,500 if married) 
for the years December 31, 1945, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, inclusive. 

Contributions or gifts made within the 
taxable year to veterans’ organizations and 
their auxiliaries may be deducted from gross 
income tax. 

UNIFORMS 

Veterans are exempt from the regulation 
prohibiting civilians from wearing the uni- 
form of the United States Army or Navy. 

Much of the above legislation has been 


enacted by the Louisiana Legislature through 
the sponsorship and cooperation of the DAV 
and other veteran organizaticns. 


The DAV, which has some 19 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains three full- 
time national service officers, under the di- 
rection of Philip L. Smelko, at the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office, room 201, An- 
nie Haynes Hall, 501 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port, and two others, under the direction of 
Roland A. Neyrey, at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional office, 333 St. Charles Street, 
New Orleans. 

These DAV experts extend all types of as- 
sistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be law- 
fully and factually eligibie. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
egress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation, Public Law 186, approved June 
as amended by Public Law 668, ap- 


17, 1932, 


proved July 15, 1942, active membership in 
the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds or in- 


juries, or the blight of ailments or disabili- 
ties incurred during, or by reason of, active 
service during time of war in the armed forces 
of the United States, or of some country al- 
lied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAY. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if born before 
January 1, 1902), in cash, or by a down- 
payment of $5, or more, plus such install- 
ments as will complete payment of the full 
fee by the end of the second succeeding fiscal 
year, ending on June 30, after which, if not 
fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per year 
would accrue. A growing percentage are be- 





coming DAV life members. Annual member- 
ship is available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters of 
the DAV takes care of all administrative mat- 
ters and records, and publishes the Disabled 
American Veterans semimonthly newspaper, 
containing accurate, up-to-date information 
as to all existing and pending legislation, 
Presidential executive orders, court decisions, 
opinions of the Attorney General, Comp- 
troller General, and VA Administrator, VA 
regulations, service letters, circulars, and 
other instructions, as well as much other in- 
formation of interest and of value to disabled 
veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran who 
has had a broad background of experience in 
various local, State, and national DAV ac- 
tivities which qualify him to lead an organi- 
zation composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization, and editor of its news- 
paper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is 
his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Co.—has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the 
DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, the 
DAV Service Foundation. Officials handling 
funds have always been adequately bonded 
by the Fidelity & Deposit Co., of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW, Washington 9, 
D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed 
by Millard W. Rice. In addition to these 
service departments, the DAV service head- 
quarters has its office manager, John E, 
Feighner, assistant national adjutant. All 
of these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war-wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 7 
percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veterans’ abilities have been matched with 
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the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem. 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the ficht for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young mer who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, that if they, too, should also be so 
unfortunate they will not be permitted to 
become mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country, 

As a veteran of World War II myself, it is 
a pleasure for me to commend the service 
program of the DAV, and I am sure it merits 
the consideration and support of the entire 
country. 





Harriet Sizer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, too seldom 
do we pay timely tribute to those who 
have made great contributions to our 
lives. It is, therefore, gratifying to 
learn that my home city, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., is giving recognition to the un- 
selfish and untiring efforts of a woman 
who for nearly 30 years has brought com- 
fort and encouragement to a large pro- 
portion of the families in that city 
through her practice of the nursing 
profession. 

May 4 has been proclaimed Harriet 
Sizer day in Corpus Christi and a testi- 
monial dinner will be held on the night 
of May 3. At that time the registered 
nurses of district 17, the Nueces County 
Medical Society, and the people of Cor- 
pus Christi will gather to express their 
gratitude for her contribution to our 
community. 

Harriet Sizer was born May 4, 1878, in 
Winnimac, Ind., and was graduated from 
the Chicago Polyclinic Hospital in 1901. 
She served in the United States Army 
for 3 years and was a member of one of 
the first contingents of nurses to £0 
overseas during the Spanish-American 
War. It was Corpus Christi’s good for- 
tune that she chose to make her home in 
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that city in 1920, and since that time 
she has organized and operated three 
hospitals. 

Throughout the years Mrs. Sizer has 
been more than a nurse, more than a 
hospital superintendent. To the thou- 
sands upon thousands who have been 
treated in her hospitals, she has stood 
as a bulwark against fear and hopeless- 
ness. Her calm, motherly care has not 
infrequently played as great a part in 
strengthening the weak as the medicines 
she dispensed. 

Mrs. Sizer’s work has brought her into 
close touch with the needy, and it is 
doubtful if even the doctors and nurses 
who have served with her know the full 
extent of her welfare work. 

She has given her strength to com- 
munity progress and welfare; she has 
been a loyal worker and a fine friend. 
Her life stands as an example of the use- 
fulness which can be achieved by a sin- 
gle individual whose course has been 
directed by an inexhaustible capacity for 
love and public service. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act Is a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral public and newspaper editorials are 
urging Congress to support President 
Truman’s request of a 3-year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

This act expires on June 12 next, and 
unless Congress acts promptly to author- 
ize its extension the results will cer- 
tainly prove embarrassing if not very 
damaging to the cause of world peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following excellent editorial 
on the subject which appeared in the 
Washington (D, C.) Evening-Star on 
April 26, 1948: 

IT MUST BE RENEWED 


There are more than a few Republicans in 
Congress—especially in the House—who 
would like to do away with the Riciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act either by refusing to 
renew it or by amending it to death. Their 
threat is an extremely serious one. If they 
lave their way, if the wiser heads in their 
arty do not prevail, the repercussions will be 
vorld-wide, and our friends abroad will have 
ood reason to wonder whether our right 
1and knows what our left is doing in the 

nduct of foreign policy. 

For the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act— 
Which will expire on June 12 unless Congress 
renews it—has been a key part of our dealings 

ith other nations for the past 14 years. Its 
fundamental purpose has been to promote a 
freer flow of world commerce, to eliminate 
retaliatory tariff walls, and to serve peace 
by stimulating a mutually enriching inter- 
national exchange of goods on a fair quid- 
pro-quo basis. In short, it has been an in- 
tegral part of our foreign policy—-an indis- 
pensable economic support to tiie political 
aspects of that policy. 

Indeed, with our reciprocity program, we 
have given the economic lead to all nations. 
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Thus, as far as the postwar era is concerned, 
we have preached the principles of that pro- 
gram in taking the initiative to establish the 
World Bank and the World Monetary Fund. 
We have preached them, too, in connection 
with our successful effort last year to get 22 
governments to join with us in the historic 
and far-reaching Geneva tariff agreement, 
and they constitute the animating spirit of 
the 53-nation charter of the International 
Trade Organization recently negotiated at 
Habana. Above all—and this is of very great 
importance—they have been written into the 
legislation enacted by Congress for the Euro- 
pean recovery program, under which the 16 
participating countries are expected to pledge 
themselves to reduce barriers to Increase the 
exchange of goods among themselves. 

In such circumstances, if Congress failed 
to renew the reciprocity program, it would 
be telling the world, in effect, that we do 
not believe in practicing the good things 
we have preached. Worse, by thus com- 
mitting a supreme act of inconsistency and 
backtracking, it would be spreading confu- 
sion among all our friends abroad, upset- 
ting the operations of the ERP, and plant- 
ing the impression everywhere of an Amer- 
ican drift back to the days of high protec- 
tionism. In other words, despite our politi- 
cal internationalism, our ‘economic role 
would take on a distinct isolationist slant, 
with the result that our over-all foreign 
policy would seem to be at war with itself. 

But it is not only for reasons of this 
sort that the Trade Agreements Act should 
be renewed without crippling amendments. 
In the modern world such an act is essen- 
tial. Without it there can only be tariff 
wars in which everybody will ultimately be 
the loser. From the standpoint of our own 
self-interest, strictly in terms of dollars and 
cents, we need reciprocity for the sake of 
American markets abroad. If we do not 
have it, if our overseas customers run up 
against high protectionism here, then they 
will not be able to sell enough to us to 
acquire the money they must have to buy 
from us. And that is the kind of process 
that leads to factory shut-downs and deep 
economic depression. 

Accordingly, looked at in any light, either 
as an instrument of foreign policy or as an 
instrument to promote our own prosperity, 
the reciprocal trade program—which includes 
escape clauses guarding against serious in- 
jury to our domestic producers—must be re- 
newed substantially in its present form. If 
it is killed off or allowed to fall apart, the 
responsibility for the consequences will rest 
preponderantly on the Republicans. The 
consequences could be very grave. To invite 
them would be to take a reckless gamble 
with the best interests of the Nation. 





The Condon Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. VAIL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by C. P. Ives, 
from the Baltimore Sun of April 26, 1948: 
ON STICKING TO THE FACTS IN THE CONDON 

MATTER 
(By C. P. Ives) 

In the uproar over the case of Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, a good many of the facts, 
including the major fact, have been forgot- 
ten. The major fact is that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities raises no 
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question of Dr. Condon’s loyalty. As a com- 
mittee spokesman put it in a recent address 
in the House: 

“The very essence of our report concerning 
Dr. Condon had to do with his associa- 
tions, affiliations, and indiscretions. We 
did not charge Dr. Condon with being dis- 
mek 2 ee" 

But if the charge is not disloyalty, what 
is it? The House committee paraphrased it 
by calling Dr. Condon “one of the weakest 
links in our atomic security.” The word I 
have italicized is the key word “security.” 

What is the difference between loyalty and 
security? Simple enough, and largely ex- 
plained by the dictionary meanings of the 
two words. A man is disloyal if he puts the 
welfare and safety of another country over 
that of the United States. 

A man is a poor security risk, however 
loyal, if he lacks discretion, if he talks too 
much, if he is unwise in his associations, if 
through carelessness or dumbness he behaves 
in a way which foreign agents might find 
it easy to twist to their advantage. 

The distinction is carefully noted in the 
procedures which the Government has worked 
up to protect itself and the interests of the 
American people in these grave and somber 
times. For there is not one but two protec- 
tive programs in the Government. 

There is a loyalty program resting on an 
Executive order of the President and issued 
a year ago. And there is a security program, 
imposed by statute and covering the sensi- 
tive agencies—the armed services, the State 
Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Dr. Condon has undergone the loyalty test 
at the hands of a Commerce Department 
loyalty board and emerged with an unquali- 
fied loyalty clearance by unanimous vote of 
the board. There are, however, some notable 
claims about the Condon loyalty test made 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee spokesman in his House address. 

It will be remembered that the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee report on Dr. Con- 
don was released on March 1. A Commerce 
Department spokesman stated shortly there- 
after that the Department loyalty board had 
cleared Dr. Condon some days before, on 
February 24. 

The House committee spokesman now 
claims, however, that the unanimous clear- 
ance of Dr. Condon by the Commerce loyalty 
board came not before but a matter of hours 
after the House report had been released. 
And this despite the fact that the board had 
been considering the matter a full 10 months 
previously. 

The committee spokesman also stated that 
in order to complete the clearance on what 
appears to have been a basis of urgency, one 
of the board members, who had left the De- 
partment employ, was reached by long-dis- 
tance telephone to secure the final vote 
needed to make the report unanimous. 

But the most important point about the 
Commerce loyalty board proceeding is that, 
as suggested above, it did not touch Dr. Con- 
don's standing as a security risk at all. Yet, 
obviously, the question of security is just as 
important as the question of loyalty. 

The agency responsible for testing Dr. 
Condon on the security ground is the Atomic 
Energy Commission with which his atomic 
work in the Bureau of Standards is con- 
nected. And the interesting thing is, that 
as recently as Friday, the Condon security 
matter was described as still pending at AEC 

In other words, though controversy has 
raged about Dr. Condon since the House 
committee released its report March 13; 
though that report stated that the AEC had 
carried the Condon matter as a pending case 
in the previous November; though it is now 
nearly the first of May, there is as yet no 
formal and publicly acknowledged clearance 
on security for this controversial figure 

Nor is this the only instance of surpris- 
ing administrative slowness in the Condon 
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case. As stated above, the Commerce De- 
partment loyalty board cleared Dr. Condon 
on loyalty grounds. This clearance seems to 
have been accepted by the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, though it is demanding 
the Commerce papers in the Case. 

But when the Commerce Department first 
refused to surrender these papers to the 
House committee, it announced that as an 
extra precaution on the loyalty matter it 
would ask the top loyalty review board, head- 
ed by Mr. Seth Richardson, to review the 
Department loyalty finding. 

At the week end, however, the Richard- 
son board had not yet even taken juris- 
diction. Normally the Richardson board ad- 
vises department boards before, rather than 
after, they have made their findings. Inter- 
agency discussion of this technicality seems 
to be the delaying factor in getting the re- 
survey of the Condon matter started. 

Now there is a salutary rule of law that 
the courts will not intervene in a pending 
case until the administrative remedies have 
been exhausted. By analogy it perhaps can 
be argued that congressional investigating 
committees ought not to investigate until 
executive and administrative investigations 
had been completed. 

But then the question arises, how long 
ought the congressional committees to wait 
for slow-motion administrative action? In 
anything the congressional committees do, 
they must proceed fairly, with full hearings 
to persons reported on, to be sure. But how 
long should they wait for administrative ac- 
tion? That question is bound to pick up 
steam as the Condon matter stays in the 
headlines. 





The Tidelands Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, as it 
is very probable that the Congress will 
this week consider the question of the 
tidelands, it is imperative that all Mem- 
bers of the House be intimately familiar 
with what we are attempting to do here. 
We are engaged in a States’ rights con- 
troversy, a fundamental issue at the time 
our Constitution was adopted. And in all 
probability had there not been a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Thirteen Colonies 
or their representatives at that time to 
preserve unto themselves all the rights 
possible except those specifically given to 
the Congress, there never would have 
been a United States of America. 

On many sides of our life today is this 
very right being threatened. It is de- 
serving of a more serious approach than 
is all too often given it. I should like, in 
connection with the tidelands case, to in- 
clude the following statement made by 
the very able attorney general of the 
State of North Dakota, Nels G. Johnson, 
before the Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate on S. 1988: 

The States’ rights controversy, which all 
the people assumed was settled by the Civil 
War, is again present. It has been precipi- 
tated in recent years by the ever-growing 

uthority and power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The growth of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the alarming rate at which it 
} in the past 15 years, taken over func- 
tions formerly performed by the States, has 


caused concern to the sovereign States of the 
Union, and is one of the modern problems 
of government that must be solved unless 
all citizens are to concede that under modern 
conditions a strong centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment can perform the functions formerly 
belonging to the States better than the 
States were and are able to do them. There 
are a great many people who do not believe 
that the Federal Government can perform 
many local functions as effectively as the 
States, and that further encroachment upon 
State sovereignty by the Federal Government 
is dangerous to our continued liberty. 

When our Constitution was framed and 
adopted, our forefathers were definitely at- 
tempting té avoid the formation of a Federal 
Government with too much authority. His- 
tory had demonstrated to them that too 
much authority in a centralized government 
was dangerous. Modern history of the im- 
mediate past proves that our forefathers 
were right in their apprehensions in that 
connection. 

Our forefathers also knew that government 
close to the people was the best and more 
easily controlled to effect their wishes and 
desires. A government close to the people, 
and in their local control, was the aim and 
desire of the founders and framers of the 
United States-Constitution. The result of 
the adoption of the Constitution was a dual 
system of government, consisting of States 
and a Federal Government of defined dele- 
gated powers. 

As early as the time of Aristotle, the ancient 
philosopher, who lived between 384 and 
322 B. C., the Greeks recognized that the aim 
of democracy was to give the people a chance 
to share in the government to the utmost. 
Aristotle said: 

“If liberty and equality, as is thought by 
some, are chiefly to be found in democracy, 
they will be best attained when all persons 
alike share in the Government to the ut- 
most.” 

This truth so well expressed by a philoso- 
pher of the most ancient of democratic 
countries was known to our forefathers. 
Yet it is a fact that we Americans are be- 
ginning to forget it. 

American history tells us that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Constitution 
would ever have been adopted by the Thir- 
teen Colonies, then existing under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, if the people had not 
felt that the only power to be exercised by 
the United States Government was such 
power as had been delegated to it in the 
Constitution. While the Articles of Con- 
federation had not produced the cohesive 
strength necessary in the formation of a 
nation, the fear of a powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment was actual and real to our fore- 
fathers and the Constitution was an at- 
tempt on their part to keep the tendency 
toward centralization of Federal authority 
within certain bounds. The Constitution, 
therefore, was so constructed as to contain 
checks and balances to limit Federal power 
and at the same time create a sufficiently 
strong National Union. 

The fear of too much central authority 
in the Federal Government led to the 
adoption of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution in December of 1791. Articles 
IX and X of these amendments state: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people” 
(art. IX). 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved in the States, 
respectively, or to the people” (art. X). 

All authority of the United States Govern- 
ment must find its basis in the Constitution 
and the laws enacted pursuant thereto. Yet 
it is a fact that as it is now being inter- 
preted and construed, local governmental 
power, historically and generally conceded as 
belonging to the States, is said to reside in 
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the Government of the United States. It is 
generally conceded that the sphere of power, 
which, except for the delegated powers of 
the United States Government, embraced a!] 
power left to the States, is getting smaller 
and narrower in scope. There is a marked 
tendency in the Federal Government to find 
means and methods to expand the Federal 
power, particularly is this true in the last 15 
years orso. This tendency leads to the ques- 
tion: Even in these United States is such 
tendency wholesome? 

This tendency is a departure from our 
original constitutional concepts. Under the 
guise of economic emergency and war, many 
functions performed by local and State gov- 
ernments have been, and are being, performed 
by the Federal Government at Washington, 
D. C., or under its direction through its 
bureaus, commissions, and corporate entities 
throughout the United States. The local 
administration of functions carried on by the 
Federal Government involves a local admin- 
istrative set-up imposed upon the State 
either by law or regulation, and is made the 
basis for the acquiescence of the local au- 
thorities before participation can be obtained 
in the funds provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry on the functions involved. 

Centralization of power in the recent past 
in European countries has resulted in the two 
world wars. Untold millions of the people 
of the earth have become pawns and peons 
of dictatorship and centralized authority of 
government. Unbridled sway and power of 
these centralized governments have resulted 
in squelching all effort of the people to ex- 
press themselves or assert their rights and 
liberties. 

One of the prevalent evils of our times 
in the United States is the constant and un- 
checked growth of our Federal Government, 
which now has grown to such staggering 
proportions that it cannot be encompassed 
by the imagination of men, and which has 
resulted, and is resulting, in larger and big- 
ger requests for money to carry on the func- 
tions now being exercised by the Federal 
Government. The growth of government 
and its functions exact a price which the 
taxpayers of our country may not be able 
to pay, and which will thwart all individual 
initiative, if continued much longer, and at 
the same time may completely undermine 
all free enterprise. 

Government, whether in our country or any 
other, feeds on power. The larger it be- 
comes the greater its demand for personnel 
and governmental officials, and the greater 
its expansion, the gre’.ter will be its needs for 
money, and the more personnel involved in 
government, the greater will be the efforts of 
that Government to find and perform func- 
tions to keep it active and to justify its con- 
tinuance and support. 

The foregoing may seem unrelated to the 
submerged land controversy focused by the 
United States Supreme Court, in the case of 
the United States against California. Yet, 
it is not. That case has announced a doc- 
trine of law which if allowed to stand will 
call for greater governmental personnel, 
greater authorization of Government power 
to the centralized Federal Government. In 
fact, the case carries implications that defy 
the imagination of anyone as to the possi- 
bilities of the further expansion of Federal! 
power and its dominion over the mineral re- 
sources of the Nation, particularly. those 
under submerged lands, both inland and 
coastal. The right of the Federal Govern 
ment to the oil in the submerged lands off 
the coast of California is based upon a doc- 
trine pronounced in the California case, and 
which may, for lack of a more appropriate 
term, be designated as the paramount right 
doctrine. Under this doctrine, if correct, 
and allowed to remain the law of the land, 
as pronounced by the United States Supreme 
Court, the Federal Government may ulti- 
mately claim a paramount right, in the in- 
terest of national defense and security, in all 
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the minerals of the States. If this doctrine 
is a proper basis for the decision in the 
California case, questions arise: Where does 
this doctrine originate? Does it come from 
any constitutional authority delegated to the 
Federal Government? Is it based upon any 
law enacted pursuant to the Constitution? 
It appears that there is neither constitutional 
nor statutory authority for the pronounce- 
ment of this decision. It comes only from 
the desire of the governing officials to per- 
petuate their rule. 

The coctrine arises out of a philosophy of 
covernment that seems to exist in the minds 
of those who continuously, either by direct 
or indirect means, are seeking further cen- 
tralization of authority in the Government 
of the United States, and who feel that the 
funetions originally and still belonging to 
the several States of the Union can better 
be performed by the United States Govern- 
ment. The doctrine announced in the Cali- 
fornia case, if carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, would serve as a basis ior the Federal 
Government, by plausible argument, to take 
over still more functions formerly belonging 
to the States. The implications of the deci- 
sion are such as to alarm the sovereign 
States of the Union. The doctrine an- 
nounced in the case is a wedge which ulti- 
mately must produce, and will tend to pro- 
duce, further centralization of authority in 
the Federal Government. It may ultimately 
destroy our dual system of government and 
destroy all States’ rights. 

The decision is a complete departure from 
the constitutional theory upon which our 
Government was founded, because the para- 
mount theory used as a basis for the solu- 
tion of the controversy between the United 
States and California over the oil in the soil 
of the submerged lands for 3 miles off the 
coast of California cannot be found within 
any of the delegated powers of the Federal 
Government. It appears to be a pure inven- 
tion of a rule of law founded in the desire 
of the promoters of centralization to in- 
fringe further upon State sovereignty and 
take over what has concededly belonged to 
the States, recognized as such since the 
formation of the Union, and the admission 
of the States that came into the Union after 
its formation. 

The trend toward centralization of power 
in the United States Government has already 
gone too far; and if the health of our dual 
system of government is to be retained, it is 
imperative that no further extension of cen- 
tralized authority be granted either by the 
Congress or by judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

In his great book, the Epic of Freedom, 
written by John T. Flynn, he said: 

“Two powerful urges push men through- 
out history. One is the yearning to be free; 
the other the yearning to be secure. Both 
must be achieved. We have achieved the 
second in a greater measure than any other 
people. That goal is yet to be won in its 
fullness. But at the present moment—as 
the world seems to sink down in a long night 
of despotism—we are so preoccupied with 
the second of these primitive yearnings that 
we have all but forgotten the epic struggle 
by which we attained the first.” 

In our yearning for security, it has become 
the thought of many that to provide it ade- 
quately, we need a powerful Central Govern- 
ment; a Government that acts from the top 
down, which is in utter conflict with our 
original theory of government. Are we going 
to find a solution to our yearning for security 
more easily in such a Government than one 
that is operated from the bottom up, starting 
with the individual citizen and the local 
units of government close tohim? That was 
our theory of government when our dual 
system was established, and in my estima- 
tion, it should continue to be our theory of 
government. We need, of course, a wise com- 
That combination lies in 
adhering to our dual constitutional system, 


We have already swung too far away from it, 
and it seems to me that there must be at 
least a partial return. 


The effect of the California decision can 
mean nothing but further centralization of 
authority in the Federal Government. 

As the Constitutional Convention ad- 
journed, the members were touched by a 
sense of awe at what they had done. Wash- 
ington sat with bowed head in the President's 
chair. The scene is described as follows: 

“The aged Franklin, amidst the prevailing 
silence, rose, A half sun with its gilded rays 
was carved on the back of the chair occupied 
by George Washington. Franklin said: ‘As 
I have been sitting here all these weeks, I 
have often wondered whether yonder sun is 
rising or setting. But now I know that it is 
arising sun.’ As Franklin, with others, left 
the building, someone in the crowd outside 
asked him what kind of government they 
had set up. He replied: ‘A Republic—if we 
can keep it so.’” 

The California decision is but another 
wedge that may ultimately go a long way to 
destroy the Republic. In my humble opin- 
ion, our chance of keeping this Government 
a Republic must rest on our constant and 
persistent endeavor to keep properly balanced 
the powers of the States as against the Fed- 
eral Government, and that whenever the 
Federal Government encroaches upon the 
rights and sovereignty of the States, then 
we must make a partial return to a proper 
balance. Too powerful a central govern- 
ment in any country has always spread in 
its wake loss of freedom and liberty. 

“The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it.” (Woodrow Wilson.) 

I am opposed to the federalization of the 
minerals involved in submerged lands af- 
fected by the California decision. For the 
reasons that I have already stated, I believe 
that the Congress should enact Senate bill 
1988 and return to the States the rights 
whicr., prior to this decision, existed in the 
States, to utilize and control the mineral 
resources within their tidal waters. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Program 


Urgent Job for the GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of April 13, 
1948: 

URGENT JOB FOR THE GOP 

For almost 2 months Republican leaders 
of Congress have ignored President Truman's 
appeal for a 3-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 

If they continue to ignore it, the act will 
expire June 12, less than 2 months from 
now, and some of them would like to l*t that 
happen, 

However bright the Republican Party may 
consider its political prospects at this time, 
we do not believe it can afford—and we know 
the country cannot afford—the consequences 
of such a mistake. The 14-year-old recip- 
rocal trade program has become a pillar of 
America’s international economic policy. Its 
continuance is, as Mr. Truman has said, 
essential to success of America’s present effort 
to help other nations build a peaceful and 
prosperous world, 
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The act authorizes the President to make 
agreements with other countries for two-way 
cuts in tariff rates and other barriers to the 
flow of world commerce. It recognizes the 
fundamental fact that trade must operate 
in both directions; that we must buy as well 
as sell; that obstructions to trade among 
nations are breeders of depression and war. 

Mr. Truman has not abused his authority 
under this law. Whether he stays in the 
White House only until January, or for 4 
years more, there is no reason to believe he 
would abuse it. There is every reason to 
dread the effect of depriving him of that 
authority. It would amount to serving no- 
tice on the world that the Republican Party 
intends to take America back toward eco- 
nomic isolation—over the old, disastrous road 
of logrolled high protective tariffs. 

The President has said, correctly, that the 
reciprocal trade program has drawn the con- 
stant and increasing support of the Ameri- 
can people, regardless of party affiliations. 
Republican leaders in Congress should act 
quickly to extend this program. 





The Revival of Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. VAIL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by George 
E. Sokolsky, from the Washington Times- 
Herald of April 25, 1948: 


THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Throughout the world this week, those who 
live according to Jewish tradition will cele- 
brate the Passover, one phase of which is 
the commemoration of the redemption of a 
people from slavery. 

At the Seder feast, where the family 1s 
gathered, it is repeated year after year: 

“Because we were slaves unto Pharaoh in 
Egypt and the Lord our God brought us forth 
from thence with a strong hand and an out- 
stretched arm.” 

And then the tale of slavery and redemp- 
tion is told again and again. 

To many, slavery seems remote and pos- 
sibly exaggerated. Yet slavery was for many 
centuries, and even among the most civilized 
peoples, a normal state of society. 

Among theocratic peoples, slavery was less 
usual, but in communities where the mili- 
tary gained ascendancy and which were 
therefore organized for war, present or po- 
tential, slavery came to have a usual and 
appropriate place. 

Before its institution, prisoners of war or 
entire races were massacred; however, when 
slavery came into being, such prisoners were 
no longer killed off; they were put to work 
or were sold as household servants. 

The Golden Ages of Greece and Rome were 
products of slave states; the Ottoman Em- 
pire thrived on a slave base. As Arnold J. 
Toynbee puts it: “The Ottoman padishahs 
maintained their empire by training slaves 
as human auxiliaries to assist them in keep- 
ing order among their human cattle. 

“This remarkable institution of making 
soldiers and administrators out of slaves— 
an idea which is so congenial to the nomad 
genius and so alien from ours—was not an 
Ottoman invention. 

“We find it in other nomad empires over 
sedentary peoples—and this precisely in those 
which have had the longest duration next 
to the Ottoman Empire itself.” 
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Whether we refer to slavery or serfdom, it 
began to disappear during the middle of the 
nineteenth century and has since been viewed 
with abhorrence by all peoples who live in 
what we generally refer to as the civilized 
world. 

Yet the institution of slavery has been re- 
stored as a result of the last war. How many 
millions of human beings are now slaves, 
laboring without human rights, in mine and 
mill and factory beyond the Urals, no one 
knows accurately. I have seen gstimates 
ranging from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000. 

These are not only prisoners of war but 
also prisoners of peace. Among them are 
displaced peoples like the Sudeten Germans 
who were uprooted from homes where their 
ancestors had dwelt for nearly a thousand 
years; among them are intellectual leaders 
from Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia; among them 
are personalities who, having opposed Hitler, 
branded themselves as democrats and there- 
fore were offensive to totalitarian Commu- 
nists; among them are brilliant German 
scientists whose value is their great knowl- 
edge. These are slaves. 

This revival of slavery is the total rejec- 
tion of human progress. It is an inevitable 
result of the Stalinist theory that the state 
can do no wrong; that whatever the state 
does ts right if those who control the state 
find it necessary. 

It is a violent attack upon the American 
conception of the inalienable rights of the 
individual person, right beyond the power 
of the state to grant or to cancel because they 
exist not by order of terrestrial authority 
but by the grace of God. 

Aristotle speaks of natural-born slaves and 
in his politics he seeks to lay down a moral 
basis for this institution. He is capabie of 
placing human slaves and domestic animals 
in the same category. 

It surely has been assumed during the 
twentieth century that we have moved far 
away from that concept of any human being, 
anywhere on the face of the earth. 

But here we are in the middle years of what 
started out to be a glorious age not only 
for the western peoples, but for the entire 
human race—and we witness a restoration 
of the institution of slavery. We have 
marched back as far as we had marched 
forward. 

This is the central crime of World War II 
and the sorrow of it is that such a body as 
the United Nations does not even protest 
this infamy. We have become too stonily 
brutalized even to note that slavery has 
been restored. 


Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the strange things in the life of every 
nation is the fact that, peculiarly, plants 
from which food is derived are all too 
often challenged by some vicious insect 
that destroys millions of bushels of grain 
in the course of one single year. 

There is need to be ever alert on the 
part of the people and on the part of the 
Congress to correct and corral this con- 
ition. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith a statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, Dr. Jonathan A. 


t 
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Munro, of the Agricultural College of 
North Dakota, before the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations, United 
States Senate, on the subject, Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine: 


My name is Jonathan A. Munro and I live 
in Fargo, N. Dak. I have been professor of 
entomology and entomologist of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion since 1926. Before that time I was 
instructor in the department of entomology 
at the Kansas State College, and prior to 
that I was associate editor of the Family 
Herald and Weekly Star, Montreal, Canada, 
and for a time field supervisor for the Soldier 
Settlement Board in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
I completed my undergraduate work at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, my master’s 
degree at Kansas State College, and doctor’s 
degree in entomology at Cornell University. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College is 
a land-grant institution, and was established 
by the constitution of that State in 1889. 
My work is in the field of agriculture and 
my time is divided between research and 
teaching. Because it is my responsibility 
to be familiar and cope with the insect prob- 
lems affecting farm crops and livestock in 
my State, I am fully familiar with the in- 
sect pests of major importance in that area. 

The most destructive insect pest to agri- 
culture of North Dakota at this time is the 
wheat stem sawfly. It was first recorded 
from native grasses in 1890 and was named 
the grass stem sawfly. At that time it was 
not known to attack small grain. However, 
the following prophetic statement was then 
made: “The economic importance of this 
species arises from the fact that it may be 
expected at any time to abandon its natural 
food plant in favor of small grains on which 
it can doubtless successfully develop.” 

In 1895, only 5 years later, James Fletcher, 
then entomologist for the Dominion of 
Canada, first announced its destructive at- 
tack on wheat in Manitoba. Since that time, 
as the acreage of native grasses has been de- 
creased by bringing wild land under cultiva- 
tion, the sawfly has been shifting its destruc- 
tive feeding more and more to wheat and to 
some extent other small grains. The area of 
sawfly damage has become increasingly ex- 
tensive. It occurs widely in North Dakota, 
Montana, and the adjoining prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada. Heaviest damage in North 
Dakota occurs in the northwestern third of 
the State, where sawfly has caused an ap- 
proximate loss of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually for the past 7 
years. In Montana the loss is approximately 
the same. In the prairie section of Canada, 
where the sawfly’s changing food habit from 
grass to wheat was first recorded, it is respon- 
sible for the loss of millions of bushels of 
wheat annually. 

Part of this loss is due to the feeding of 
the sawfly larvae in the developing stems. 
Such activity causes shrinkage of the kernels 
and lowered productivity of the heads. In- 
vestigations conducted by the North Dakota 
Agricultural College Experiment Station in 
1947 revealed that the sawfly shows a decided 
preference for the more vigorous, high-yield- 
ing stems and reduces their yield upward of 
9 percent. The magnitude of this type of 
loss had not been previously realized. 

An additional type of loss which has long 
been known is due to the breaking over of 
stems that have been mined and weakened 
by the larvae. As the grain is nearing the 
ripening stage, the larvae which has bored 
downward within the stem reaches the base. 
At or close to the ground line it cuts a 
V-shaped groove completely around the in- 
side of the stem, so that it breaks over sasily 
at that point. It then retreats to the base 
of the stem and plugs the stem tightly with 
its chewings directly beneath this groove. 
It is thus well protected against the weather 
and most other hazards. The breaking of 
the stem at this point provides an escape 





for the insect after it transforms to the adult 
winged stage the following spring. Even the 
burning of dry stubble fields is of no avai! 
once the larva has retreated to its hibernat- 
ing place in the base of the stem. 

The amount of grain lost in fields by sawfiy 
will vary largely according to the degree of 
infestation, the delay in harvesting, the 
amount of breaking over as influenced by 
rain and high winds prior to harvesting, the 
density of the stand, and the variety of wheat 
grown. If the stand is heavy and the per- 
centage of infested stems is high the loss 
may reach 50 to 60 percent of the crop, 
especially if harvesting is delayed and stormy 
weather intervenes. Fields which are har- 
vested promptly, or as soon as the grain is 
sufficiently ripened, suffer minimum loss 
through fallen and unrecovered heads. 

Observations conducted in 1947 by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station on two neighboring fields of 
the same variety of wheat, grown on the same 
type of soil, and handled under similar con- 
ditions, except for delayed harvesting of one 
field, demonstrated the role of early har- 
vesting in prevention of loss caused by 
breaking over. Both flelds averaged within 
1 percent either way of a 20 percent infesta- 
tion. One of the fields was harvested by 
August 9 and showed a loss from sawfly of 
less than 1 bushel per acre. The other field, 
harvested September 6, showed a loss of 
approximately 2%, bushels per acre. Often 
the infestation runs up to 60 percent, and 
occasionally higher, when the loss becomes 
increasingly greater. 

The adult sawflies emerge from the stubs 
of grasses and small grains in June. After 
mating, the females lay their eggs within 
the stems of the developing plants. She 
does this by means of a sawlike apparatus 
located at the tip of her abdomen which she 
thrusts into the stem to deposit the egg. A 
female will normally lay about 50 eggs and 
usually but 1 to a stem. Upon hatching, 
which requires 1 week, the larva begins 
feeding within the stem as it bores its way 
downward to reach the base before the grain 
is ripe. 

There is little as yet to recommend to the 
grain grower to hold loss to the minimum 
except early harvesting of fields, and using 
the most effective harvesting equipment 
Special fingerlike attachments placed in 
front of the cutter bar tend to pick up the 
fallen straws and retrieve many of the heads 
which would otherwise be lost. Cutting the 
stubble as low as practicable is also an aid 
in recovery of fallen heads. Occasionally a 
horse rake is employed to glean as much as 
possible of the fallen grain, but is only parti- 
ally effective because the cutter bar clips 
many of the fallen stems near the head and 
leaves the portion to be salvaged too short to 
be picked up by raking. 

Efforts to eradicate the overwintering 
larvae from fields by early fall tillage are at 
times effective but do not prevent invasion 
of the fields by the adult flies which emerge 
from surrounding untilled wheat stubble- 
fields or grassland. The effectiveness of 
shallow tillage is believed to be due to its 
exposing the larvae to abnormal tempera- 
tures and the drying effect of the weather. 
Well distributed rainfall followed by a mod- 
erate snow cover can offset to a large extent 
any controlling effect from such tillage 
Plowing to a depth of 6 inches in fall or early 
spring (before the flies emerge) buries the 
sawflies beyond all possibility of emergence 
but the practice is inimical to soil-conserva- 
tion policy in that it aggravates soil blowin: 
and erosion. 

Funds are urgently needed to provide f: 
trained personnel and facilities for a thor- 
ough study of the insect and the development 
of more effective and practicable control 
measures than row exist. This would in- 
volve research to work out the biology and 
habits of the insect and a thorough testing 








and evaluation of various possible control 
measures, including (1) application of the 
newer insecticides to the field margins in an 
effort to destroy the invading flies, (2) the 
development of a resistant variety of hard 


spring wheat which has better milling and 
yield quality than the present resistant 
Rescue variety now in use in certain areas, 
and (3) experimentation on the relative 
effectiveness of helpful tillage and crop rota- 
tions which would be consistent with soil- 
conservation practices. 

In a full-scale approach toward the solu- 
tion of the sawfly problem there must be 
close cooperation and coordination of effort 
between the entomologists, plant breeders, 
and soil conservationists. 





Communistic Infiltration in the State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr, DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in my extension of remarks the fourth 
of a series of eight articles written by 
Gustaf A. Nordin, of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch, dealing with the 
question of communistic infiltration in 
the State Department: 

FORMER SOVIET WORKER HANDLED SECRET UNITED 
STATES DATA 


(This is the fourth in a series of eight 
exclusive articles making public for the first 
time the findings of special agents who in- 
vestigated alleged subversive activities in the 
State Department of the United States. The 
probe was made by a congressional committee 
to determine what the State Department was 
doing to rid the Federal pay roll of poor 
security risks.) 

(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 

WaAsHINGTON.—A young woman employed 
more than 3 years as a correspondence sec- 
retary in the White House joined the Soviet 
Embassy staff in Washington in 1944, and a 
year later was rehired by the State Depart- 
ment to handle highly confidential cable- 
grams. 

She is case No. 107 in a House Appropria- 
tions Committee report currently being kept 
under cover. 

The girl, daughter of Russian-born par- 
ents, resigned last August on the basis of 
the information supplied to committee 
agents. 

She is a native of New Jersey, is 29 years 
old, and became a typist for the Soviet In- 
formation Bulletin at the embassy here after 
being employed in the White House job dur- 
ing most of the late President Roosevelt’s 
third term. She was making $2,700 as a 
White House correspondence secretary. 

In February 1945, according to the commit- 
tee information, she went to the State De- 
partment’s Personnel Division and offered to 
accept any position at $1,800 a year. 

She was employed. A month later, the 
report continues, she specifically requested 
a job in the office of a certain high official 
and was transferred to that office from the 
Personnel Division. 

Her duties in that office were the receiv- 
ing, screening, and distribution of all cable- 
grams for the high official. She also han- 
dled important documents of international 
and economic significance. 

In applying for Government service, she 
ave as reference the names of two Soviet 
Embassy employees, 
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All of this is recorded in No. 107’s personnel 
file as of July 27, 1945. 

A memo from the Office of Controls, 
November 17, 1945, to a former Assistant 
Secretary of State, pointed out the above 
facts and stated that for the subject to have 
been an employee of the Soviet Embassy she 
must have been accepted politically by 
them, 

On February 12, 1947, the Security Office 
disapproved clearance for No. 107 to accom- 
pany the American delegation to the Mos- 
cow conference of foreign ministers. 

“Several witnesses,” the report goes on, 
“reported the subject as pro-Russian. One 
informant said the subject had described 
John Foster Dulles as 2, Fascist and she was 
against General Bor, the anti-Communist 
general of Poland, and also disliked General 
Mihailovitch of Yugoslavia.” The latter was 
disposed of by Marshal Tito when he took 
power and turned Yugoslavia into Russian- 
Communist sateiiite. 

Her transfer from a highly confidential po- 
sition to some other job in the Department 
where she would not easily have access to 
important information was recommended 
several times but apparently not carried out. 
Her dismissal also had been recommended by 
the Central Security Agency in June 1947. 
She resigned in August. 

Case No. 108 is an entirely different type. 

In this instance, the House committee 
agents report that unfavorable security in- 
formation about No. 108 had been ignored. 

The man was employed by OWI in 1944 and 
later transferred to the State Department as 
a public-affairs officer for the Office of Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange. 

His record shows, according to the report, 
an arrest in 1935 for passing three worthless 
checks totaling $100; dismissal from a Mis- 
souri college; alleged failure to make resti- 
tution to the college of funds advanced to 
him for which he gave a note; the passing ot 
a worthless check in 1934, a university pro- 
fessor being the victim, and alleged padding 
of expense accounts while traveling for an- 
other college in 1930 and his dismissal from 
the college. 

An Iowa hospital reports that in 1935 the 
employee was diagnosed as possessing a psy- 
chopathic personality. 

The hospital director said that although in 
a certain number of cases there is improve- 
ment with maturity, the lack of constitu- 
tional stability always makes such individ- 
uals a poor risk for a responsible position. 
No. 108 lot his job last October because of a 
reduction in force. 





An Ancient Wrong Needs Righting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Des Moines 
Register of April 22, 1948: 


AN ANCIENT WRONG NEEDS RIGHTING 


The Gold Star Mother of a Congressional 
Medal of Honor bearer is not a citizen. She 
cannot become one. She is that ugly thing, 
an “alien ineligible to citizenship.” As such 
she is subject to various discriminations in 
California, the worst of which is a legal ban 
on the owning of land. The country she 
adopted has named a United States Army 
transport Sadao Munemori after her fallen 
son, but it will not extend to her the simple 
rights of citizenship. 
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Why? Because she was born in the wrong 
part of the world. Congress has corrected 
this situation for persons born in China, 
India, and the Philippines, as a gesture to 
our wartime allies. But the fathers and 
mothers of some of the most gallant soldiers 
in our own armed forces are still excluded. 

Representative WALTER H. Jupp, Republi- 
can, of Minnesota, introduced a bill to cor- 
rect this situation last winter. Hearings on 
it started April 19. 

“The privilege of becoming a naturalized 
citizen of the United States shall not be 
denied or abridged because of race or sex, or 
because such person is married,” says Jupp's 
bill—and high time, too. 

The bill sets up a system of nominal 
quotas for the remaining Asiatic and Pacific 
countries, as was done for China and India, 
so that we shall not be flooded with immi- 
grants, nor the racial composition of the 
country materially changed by immigration. 

Congress could right an ancient wrong at 
no cost to anybody, and strike an effective 
blow in the world-wide propaganda war with 
Communist Russia by passing the Jucd bill. 





Patriotism: Its Duty and Value 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
finest discourse on patriotism ever to 
come to my notice is the speech of the 
Most Reverend John Irelana, D. D., 
which I include with my remarks. This 
speech was delivered in New York City 
on April 4, 1894, to the New York Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion. The au- 
thor was later archbishop of St. Paul 
and was much beloved and respected in 
Minnesota and elsewhere by persons of 
all creeds and callings for his searching 
intellect and for his high patriotism. 

This speech may also be noteworthy as 
being the first to use the word “un- 
American.” It follows: 

THE Duty AND VALUE OF PATRIOTISM 
(By Most Rev. John Ireland, D. D.) 


Commander, companions, to speak of 
patriotism is my evening’s task. An easy and 
gracious one it ought to be. Patriotism is 
personified in my audience. The honor is 
mine to address the country’s heroes, the 
country’s martyrs. At country’s call you 
quickly buckled your armor on, and rushing 
where battle raged, you offered for country's 
life the lifeblood of your hearts. Many of 
you bear upon limb and face the sacred 
stigmata of patriotism. Your tried hands 
are doubly pledged in purest unselfishness 
and bravest resolve to uphold in the reign 
of peace the loved flag which in days of war 
they carried over gory fields above stain or 
reproach. I could not, if I would, close the 
portals of my soul to the rich and sweet in- 
spirations which come to me from your souls. 

I shall define patriotism as you understand 
and feel it. Patriotism is love of country, 
and loyalty to its life and weal—love tender 
and strong: tender as the love of son for 
mother, strong as the pillars of death; loyalty 
generous and disinterested, shrinking from 
no sacrifice, seeking no reward save country’s 
honor and country’s triumph 

BEAUTY AND VALUE OF PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism. There is magic in the word. 
It is bliss to repeat it. Through ages the 
human race burnt the incense of admiration 
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and reverence at the shrines of patrictism. 
The most beautiful pages of history are those 
which count its deeds. Fireside tales, the 
outpourings of the memories of peoples, bor- 
row from it their warmest glow. Poets are 
sweetest when they re-echo its whisperings; 
orators are most potent when they thrill its 
chords to music. 

Pagan nations were wrong when they made 
gods of their noblest patriots. But the error 
was the excess of a great truth: that heaven 
unites with earth in approving and blessing 
patriotism, that patriotism is one of earth’s 
highest virtues, worthy to have come down 
from the atmosphere of the skies. 

The exalted patriotism of the exiled Hebrew 
exhaled itself in a canticle of religion which 
Jehovah inspired, and which has been trans- 
mitted as the inheritance of God’s people, 
to the Christian church: “Upon the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat and wept, when we 
remembered Sion. * * * If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand be forgotten. 
Let my tongue cleave to my jaws, if I do 
not remember thee, if I do not make Jeru- 
salem the beginning of my joy.” 

The human race pays homage to patriotism 
because of its supreme value. The value of 
patriotism to a people is above gold and 
precious stones, above commerce and in- 
dustry, above citadels and warships. Patri- 
otism is the vital spark of national honor; 
it is the fount of the nation’s prosperity, 
the shield of the nation’s safety. Take pa- 
triotism away—the nation’s soul has fied, 
bloom and beauty have vanished from the 
nation’s countenance, 

The human race pays homage to patriotism 
because of its supreme loveliness. Patriotism 
goes out to what is among earth’s posses- 
sions the most precious, the first and best 
and dearest—country; and its effusion is the 
fragrant flowering of the purest and noblest 
sentiments of the heart. 

Patriotism is innate in all men; the ab- 
sence of it betokens a perversion of human 
nature; but it grows its full growth only 
where thoughts are elevated and heart- 
beatings are generous. 

Next to God is country, and next to re- 
ligion is patriotism. No praise goes beyond 
its deserts. It is sublime in its heroic obla- 
tion upon the field of battle. “O glorious 
is he,” exclaims in Homer the Trojan war- 
rior, “who for his country falls.” It is 
sublime in the oft-repeated toil of dutiful 
citizenship. “Of all human doings,” writes 
Cicero, “none is more honorable and more 
estimable than to merit well of the common- 
wealth.” 


COUNTRIES ARE OF DIVINE APPOINTMENT 


Countries are of divine appointment. The 
Most High “divided the nations, separated the 
sons of Adam, and appointed the bounds of 
peoples.” The physical and moral necessi- 
ties of God’s creatures are revelations of His 
will and laws. Man is born a social being. A 
condition of his existence and of his growth 
to mature age is the family. Nor does the 
family suffice to itself. A larger social or- 
ganism is needed, into which families gather, 
so as to obtain from one another security to 
life and property, and aid in the development 
of the faculties and powers with which na- 
ture has endowed the children of men. The 
whole human race is too extensive and too 
diversified in interests to serve those ends, 
hence its subdivisions into countries or peo- 
ples. Countries have their providential lim- 
its—the waters of a sea, a mountain range, 
the lines of similarity of requirements, or of 
methods of living. The limits widen in space 
according to the measure of the destinies 
which the great Ruler allots to peoples, and 
the importance of their parts in the mighty 
work of the cycles of years, the ever-advanc- 
ing tide of humanity’s evolution. The Lord 
is the God of nations, because He is the God 
of men. No nation is born into life or van- 
ishes back into nothingness without His bid- 
ding. I believe in the providence of God 
over countries, as I believe in His wisdom and 


His love, and my patriotism to my country 
rises within my soul invested with the halo 
of my religion to my God. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY 


More than a century ago a trans-Atlantic 
poet and philosopher, reading well the signs, 
wrote: 


“Westward the star of empire takes its way. 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.” 


Berkeley’s prophetic eye had _ descried 
America. What shall I say in a brief dis- 
course of my country’s value and beauty, of 
her claims to my love and loyalty? I will pass 
by in silence her fields and forests, her rivers 
and seas, the boundless riches hidden be- 
neath her soil and amid the rocks of her 
mountains, her pure and health-giving air, 
her transcendent wealth of nature's fairest 
and most precious gifts. I will not speak of 
the noble qualities and robust deeds of her 
sons, skilled in commerce and industry, val- 
orous in war, prosperous in peace. In all 
these things America is opulent and great, 
but beyond them and above them is her sin- 
gular grandeur, to which her material splen- 
dor is only the fitting circumstance. 

America born into the family of nations 
in these latter times is the highest billow 
in humanity’s evolution, the crowning effort 
of ages in the aggrandizement of man. Un- 
less we take her in this altitude we do not 
comprehend her; we belittle her towering 
stature, and conceal the singular design of 
Providence in her creation. 


THE COUNTRY OF HUMAN DIGNITY 


America is the country of human dignity 
and human liberty. 

When the fathers of the Republic de- 
clared: “That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” a 
cardinal principle was enunciated, which in 
its truth was as old as the race, but in prac- 
tical realization almost unknown. 

Slowly, amid sufferings and revolutions, 
humanity had been reaching out toward a 
reign of the rights of man, Ante-Christian 
paganism had utterly denied such rights. It 
allowed nothing to man as man; he was what 
wealth, place, or power made him. Even the 
wise Aristotle taught that some men were 
intended by nature to be slaves and chattels. 
The sweet religion of Christ proclaimed aloud 
the doctrine of the common fatherhoud of 
God, and the universal brotherhood of men. 
Eighteen hundred years, however, went by, 
and the civilized world had not yet put its 
civil and political institutions in accord with 
its spiritual faith. The Christian Church 
was all this time leavening human society 
and patiently awaiting the promised fermen- 
tation. This came at last, and it came in 
America. It came in a first manifestation 
through the Declaration of Independence; 
it came in a second and final manifestation 
through President Lincoln’s Proclamation of 
Emancipation. 

In America all men are civilly and politi- 
cally equal; all have the same rights; all 
wield the same arm of defense and of con- 
quest, the suffrage; and the sole condition 
of rights and of power is simple manhood. 


THE COUNTRY OF LIBERTY 


Liberty is the exemption from all restraint 
save that of the laws of justice and order; 
the exemption from submission to other men, 
except as they represent and enforce those 
laws. The divine gift of liberty to man is 
God’s recognition of His greatness and His 
dignity. The sweetness of life and the power 
of growth lie in liberty. The loss of liberty 
is the loss of light and sunshine, the loss 
of life’s best portion. Humanity, under the 
spell of heavenly memories, never ceased to 
dream of liberty, and to aspire to its pos- 
session. Now and then, here and there, its 
refreshing breezes caressed humanity’s brow. 
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But not until the Republic of the West was 
born, not until the Star-Spangled Banner rose 
toward the skies, was liberty caught up in 
humanity’s embrace, and embodied in a great 
and abiding nation. 

In America the Government takes from 
the liberty of the citizen only so much as 
is necessary for the weal of the Nation, which 
the citizen by his own act freely concedes, 
In America there are no masters, who govern 
in their own right, for their own interest, 
or at their own will. We have over us no 
Louis XIV saying: “L’état c’est moi”; no 
Hohenzollern, announcing that in his acts 
as sovereign he is responsible only to his 
conscience and to God. Ours is the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. The Government is our own or- 
ganized will. 


THERE IS NO STATE ABOVE OR APART FROM THE 
PEOPLE 


Rights begin with, and go upward from 
the people. In other countries, even those 
apparently the most free, rights begin with 
and come downward from the state. The 
rights of citizens, the rights of the people, 
are concessions which have been painfully 
wrenched from the governing powers. With 
Americans, whenever the organized Govern- 
ment does not prove its grant, the liberty of 
the individual citizen is sacred and invio- 
lable. Elsewhere there are governments called 
republics: universal suffrage constitutes the 
state; but once constituted the state is 
tyrannous and arbitrary, and invades at will 
private rights, and curtails at will individual 
liberty. One Republic is liberty’s native 
home—America. 

The God-given mission of the Republic 
of America is not only to its own people: 
it is to all the peoples of the earth, before 
whose eyes it is the symbol of human rights 
and human liberty, toward whom its flag 
flutters hopes of future happiness for them- 
selves. 

Is there not for Americans a meaning to 
the word, “Country”? Is there not for Ameri- 
cans reason to live for country, and, if need 
there be, to die for country? Is there not 
joy in the recollection that you have been her 
saviors, and glory in the name of America’s 
Loyal Legion? Whatever the country, pa- 
triotism is a duty: in America the duty is 
thrice sacred. 


A DUTY OF JUSTICE AND OF GRATITUDE 


The duty of patriotism is the duty of 
justice and of gratitude. The country fosters 
and protects our dearest interests—our altars 
and hearthstones—pro aris et focis. With- 
out it there is no safety for life or property, 
no opportunities of development and prog- 
ress. All that the country is, she makes ours. 
We are wise of her wisdom, rich of her opu- 
lence, resplendent of her glory, strong of her 
fortitude. At once the prisoner Paul rose to 
eminence, and obtained respect from Pales- 
tinian Jews and Roman soldiers, when he 
proudly announced that he was a citizen of 
Rome—civis Romanus, And today how sig- 
nificant the world over are the words: I am 
a citizen of America—civis Americanus. 

Duty to country is a duty of conscience, a 
duty to God. For country exists by natural 
divine right. It receives from God the au- 
thority needful for its life and work: its au- 
thority to command is divine. The apostle 
of Christ to the gentiles writes: “There is no 
power but from God, and those that are, are 
ordained of God. Therefore, he that resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” 
The religion of patriotism is not sufficiently 
considered, and yet, it is this religion which 
gives to country its majesty, and to patriotism 
its sacredness and force. 

NEXT TO GOD IS COUNTRY 

As the part to the whole, so is the citizen 
to the country; and this relation is the due 
measure of patriotism. The country and its 
interests are paramount to the citizen and 
his interests. A king of France, St. Louis, set 
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to his device this motto: “Dieu, la France, et 
Marguerite.” It told the order of allegiances: 
God first, next to God country, next to coun- 
try family, one’s self the last—the willing and 
generous chevalier, even unto death, of 
family, country, and God. 

All giance to country is limited only by 
iance to God. God and His eternal laws 
( justice and righteousness are supreme, 
and hold first claims upon conscience. A 

untry Which exacts the violation of those 
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laws, annuls its own moral authority and 
bec omes an aggregation of human wills, 
which physical force alone sustains. “To 


30d. that which is God’s; to Caesar, that 
which is Caesar’s.” In olden paganism the 
arrogated to itself supremacy in ethics 
as in temporals, and ruled consciences. 
Under this tyranny of the soul freedom’s last 
ray vanished; the last vestige of human dig- 
nity was effaced. Christ made men free; He 
brought back the state to its proper orbit; 
and, restoring truth upon earth, He restored 
nanheod to man, and to country the efful- 
gence of the skies. 

THE SUPREME TEST OF PATRIOTISM 


It is fortunate for a people that from time 
to e supreme emergencies arise testing its 
patric oti sm to the highest pitch. If patriot- 
ism remains dormant for a long period it may 
lessen in strength, while the reflection and 
consciousness which resolute action 
awakens result in a fuller estimate of the 
value of the country and institutions which 
it is the duty of patriotism to defend. 

A supreme emergency did arise for the 
people of America. 

There had been, indeed, patriotism intense 

nd sublime in the Revolutionary War, when 
“In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not.” 
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But had this patriotism survived? Notable 
changes had come over the country. The 
uation ha@ been made much more eclec- 
tic: commerce and industry, usually unpro- 
pitious to sentiment and exaltation of soul, 
had engrossed the public mind; the spirit 
of democracy, in its workings toward indi- 
vidualism of character, might have unfitted 
the citizen for sacrifice in behalf of the gen- 
eral weal. I was in Europe when the civil 
war broke out, and I well remember the tone 
of the public press regarding the American 
situation. It was asserted that patriotism 
was unknown to Americans, and that a free 
government like ours, compelled to rely upon 
volunteer service, could not muster a large 
army of defenders. The proclamation of 
President Lincoln calling for 75,000 soldiers 
was received as the venturesome act of de- 
Spair, and a quick dissolution of the Union 
was prophesied. At home there were not 
a few whose thoughts were those of the 
unfriendly Europeans, 

On the morning of the 12th day of April, 
in the memorable year of 1861, a cannon ball 
ept over the waters of Charleston Harbor, 
med with deadly intent at the Star-Span- 
gied Banner, floating above the walls of Sum- 
ter, War was declared against the country. 

THé SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WAR 

Hi ow much there was at stake. Scarcely 
can we at this moment recall without trepi- 
as tion the awful significance of the contest. 

At stake was the union of the States, the 
strength and life of the country. What con- 
stitutes each State, from the Atlantic waters 
to those of the Pacific, strong, hopeful, pal- 
pitating with giant life and ready for giant 
progress? This only fact: that the States 
are One nation, and that, at home and abroad, 
one flag symbolizes them. A northern re- 
public, a southern republic, a western re- 
PD ub lic—the nations would despise them. The 

public of the United States—the nations 
toon and honor it. 

At stake was the plenary recognition of 
human rights in our own country. In con- 
tradiction to the Declaration of Independ- 















ence, men were held as slaves—forsooth, be- 
cause of color; in practice, America had failed 
as yet to be the ideal country of manhood and 
human dignity. Had rebellion triumphed, 
slavery would have been confirmed, and the 
Declaration of Independence formally and 
permanently belied. 

At stake was liberty for the world—the 
stability of a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people. The Union 
disrupted, its shattered fragments prostrate 
over the land, as the broken and desolate 
columns of once famous temples in Grecian 
and Roman regions, liberty, shrieking over 
the ruins, would have hastened back to cay- 
erns of gloom, her friends abandoning hope, 
her enemies rejoicing and confident. The 
death of the Union implied a century of 
retrogression for humanity. 

Deep and soul-rending was the ceaseless 
anxiety of freedom’s sons during the dreary 
years of America’s Civil War. At every ris- 
ing of the morning sun the heavens were 
questioned: 


“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early 
light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming? 


Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave?” 


O God of nations, we, this evening, thank 
Thee; all was well; American patriotism was 
on guard; and the day came when, at Appo- 
mattox, one flag unfurled its beauteous folds 
over both contending armies: 


“Tis the Star-Spangled Banner; Oh, 
may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


THE RESULTS OF THE WAR 


Two things in our Civil War amazed the 
world—one, the number and courage of our 
volunteer soldiers; the other, the ability of 
the commanders. In other countries, large 
standing armies, years of careful training for 
men and Officers, are the prerequisites of suc- 
cessful warfare. In America the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Republic waves his wand, and 
armies spring up as by incantation. One 
motive rules them, the saving of the coun- 
try; they are most daring in deed; the lead- 
ership is most skillful. The records of their 
battles are studied in wonderment by famed 
warriors of Europe. Especially did the skilled 
leadership in our armies astonish Europeans. 
I met recently in Paris a well-known general 
of Russia. He said, ‘War is a science of high 
degree; at the commencement of the contest 
the Government of the United States had at 
its disposal only a handful of trained officers; 
the war, moreover, was to offer in its varied 
operations unusual difficulties; and yet the 
command throughout the vast Army was 
admirable in skill of planning and execu- 
tion.” 

Great the sacrifices which the war in de- 
fense of the country demanded. But great 
the results. No one now doubts that America 
is patriotic, and that a free people may be 
relied upon to defend its country. The 
United States is respected by the nations of 
the world; they remember what it was capable 
of when divided; they understand what it is 
capable of when united. The victory of the 
Union brought peace and prosperity to con- 
querors and to conquered; today the con- 
quered rejoice no less than the conquerors 
that the Old Flag has not lost one star from 
its azure ground. The seal of finality has 
been set upon the Union, the god of battle 
ending disputes, and deciding that we are a 
Nation one and indestructible. Slavery has 
been blotted out, and the escutcheon of free 
America is cleansed of blemish. Liberty is 
without peril in her chosen home, and from 
America’s shores she sends her fragrant 
breathings across seas and oceans. The 
quickened march of republicanism and de- 
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mocracy which the present times witness 
through the southern continent of America, 
and through Europe, goes out from the great 
heart of the triumphant Republic of the 
United States. 

The sacrifices! Each one of you, compan- 
ions, says in truth: “Quorum rars magna 
fui.” Theresults! They are yours, since the 
sacrifices were yours which purchased them. 
This great Nation is your especial belonging: 
you saved it by the libation of your blood. 
By you the Star-Spangled Banner was 
guarded, at the peril of your life, in its hour 
of trial; let others love it and seek its 
smiles: they cannot have for it your passion, 
and, were speech allowed it, accents of sweet- 
ness would flow out to you which others 
should not hear. 


PATRIOTISM IN TIME OF PEACE 


The days of peace have come upon our 
fair land: the days when patriotism was a 
duty have not departed. What was saved 
by war must be preserved. 

A government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, as proposed by the 
founders of the Republic, was, in the light 
of the facts of history, a stupendous experi- 
ment. The experiment has so far succeeded. 
A French publicist, De Maistre, once dis- 
missed with contempt the argument drawn 
from the United States in favor of free in- 
stitutions in Europe, remarking: “The Re- 
public of the United States is in its swathing 
clothes; let it grow: wait a century, and 
you will see.”” The Republic has lived out a 
century, it has lived out a mighty civil war, 
with no diminution, assuredly, of vigor and 
promise. Can we say, however, that it is 
beyond all the stages of an experiment? The 
world at large is not willing to grant this 
conclusion: it tells us, even, that the Re- 
public is but now entering upon its crucial 
crisis. New conditions, indeed, confront us: 
new perils menace us, in a population bor- 
dering on the hundredth million and pre- 
pared quickly to leap beyond this figure, in 
plethoric and unwieldly urban conglomera- 
tions, in that unbridled luxury of living con- 
sequent on vast material prosperity, which 
in all times is a dreaded foe to liberty. It 
were reckless folly on our part to deny all 
force to the objections which are put to us. 

Meanwhile, the destinies of numerous 
peoples are in the balance. They move 
toward liberty, as liberty is seen to reign un- 
disturbed in America; they recede toward 
absolutism and hereditary regimes, as clouds 
are seen darkening our sky. Civil, political, 
social happenings of America are watched 
the world over with intense anxiety, because 
of their supposed bcarings upon the question 
of the practicability of popular government. 
A hundred times the thought pressed itself 
upon me, as I discussed in foreign countries 
the modern democracy, that, could Ameri- 
cans understand how much is made to de- 
pend upon the outcome of republican and 
democratic institutions in theii country, a 
new fire of patriotism, a new zeal in the wel- 
fare of the Republic, would kindle within 
their hearts. 

For my part, I have unwavering faith in 
the Republic of America. I have faith in 
the providence of God and the progress of 
humanity: I will not believe that liberty is 
not a permanent gift, and it were not if 
America fail. I have faith in the powerful 
and loyal national heart of America, which 
clings fast to liberty, and sooner or later 
rights wrongs and uproots evils. I have no 
fears. Clouds cross the heavens, soon a burst 
of sunlight dispels them. Different interests 
in society are out of joint with one another, 
and the social organism is feverish, it is 
simply the effort toward new adjustments; 
in a little while there will be order and peace. 
Threatening social and political evils are 
near, and are seemingly gaining ground; the 
American people are conservatively patient; 
but ere long the national heart is roused and 
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the evils, however formidable be their aspect, 
go down before the tread of an indignant 
people. 

DANGERS TO A GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 


The safety of the Republic lies in the 
vigilant and active patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people. 

There is a danger in the ignorance of 
voters. As a rule, the man who does not 
read and write intelligently, cannot vote in- 
telligently. Americans understand the ne- 
cessity of popular instruction, and spare no 
expense in spreading it. They cannot be too 
zealous in the matter. They need to have 
laws in every State which will punish, as 
guilty of crime against the country, the 
parent who neglects to send his children to 
school. 

There is a danger—and a most serious 
one—in corrupt morals. A people without 
good morals is incapable of self-government. 
At the basis of the proper exercise of the 
suffrage lie unselfishness cnd the spirit of 
sacrifice. A corrupt man is selfish; an ap- 
peal to duty finds no response in his con- 
science; he is incapable of the high-minded- 
ness and generous acts which are the ele- 
ments of patriotism; he is ready to Sell the 
country for pelf or pleasure. Patriotism 
takes alarm at the spread of intemperance, 
lasciviousness, dishonesty, perjury; for coun- 
try’s sake it should arm against those dire 
evils all the country’s forces, its legislatures, 
its courts and, above all else, public opinion. 
Materialism and the denial of a living, su- 
preme God annihilate conscience, and break 
down the barriers to sensuality; they sow 
broadcast the seeds of moral death; they are 
fatal to liberty and social order. A people 
without a belief in God and a future life of 
the soul will not remain a free people. The 
age of the democracy must, for its own pro- 
tection, be an age of religion. 

Empires and monarchies rely upon sword 
and cannon; republics, upon the citizen's 
respect for law. Unless law be sacred a free 
government will not endure. Laws may be 
repealed through constitutional means, but 
while they are inscribed on the statute book 
they should be observed. The lowering of 
the dignity of law, by deed, teaching, or con- 
nivance, is treason. Anarchical explosions, 
mob riots, lynchings, shake the pillars of the 
commonwealth; other violations of law, the 
determined defiance of municipal and State 
authority by the liquor traffic, the stealthy 
avoidance of payment of taxes and of custom 
duties, sear consciences, and beget a fatal 
habit of disobedience. A law-abiding people 
only is worthy of liberty and capable of 
guarding its treasures. 


THE PURITY OF THE BALLOT 


What shall I say of the purity of the bal- 
lot, of the integrity of the public official? 
I touch upon the life threads of the Repub- 
lic, and words fail to express the solemnity 
of my thoughts. The poet Virgil places amid 
horrible torments in his hell the man “who 
sold his country for gold, and imposed upon 
it a master; who made and unmade laws for 
a price.” 

“Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque 
potentem 
Imposuit; fixit leges pretio, atque refixit.” 


The poet had a righteous sense of the 
enormity of the crime. The suffrage is the 
power of life or death over the state. The 
one licit motive in its use is the public 
weal, to which private and party interests 
should be always sacrificed. The voter mak- 
ing misuse of the trust deserves to be dis- 
franchised; the man who compasses the mis- 
use, Who weaves schemes to defraud the pop- 
ular will, deserves to be proscribed. The 
public official is appointed for the people’s 
good, and is sworn to work for it; if he pros- 
titutes his office, legislative or executive, to 
enrich himself or his friends, he has “sold his 
country for gold,” and he is a traitor. The 
distribution of office, or of administrative 
power, must be based on fitness; the spoils 


system in politics inevitably leads to public 
corruption, treacherous and unsafe admin- 
istration, and the ultimate foundering of the 
ship of state. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP—THE SOLE STANDARD 


Storms are passing over the land, arising 
from sectarian hatred, and nativist or for- 
eign prejudices. These are scarcely to be 
heeded: they cannot last. Day by day the 
spirit of Americanism waxes strong; narrow- 
ness of thought and unreasoning strife can- 
not resist its influences. 

This country is America: only they who are 
loyal to her can be allowed to live under her 
flag; and they who are loyal to her may enjoy 
all her liberties and rights. Freedom of 
religion is accorded by the Constitution: 
religion is put outside state action, and most 
wisely so; therefore, the religion of a citizen 
must not be considered by voter or executive 
officer. The oath of allegiance to the coun- 
try makes the man a citizen; if that allegi- 
ance is not plenary and supreme, he is false 
to his profession; if it is, he is an American. 
Discriminations and segregations, in civil or 
political matters, on lines of religion, of 
birthplace. or of race, or of language—and, I 
add, or of color—is un-American, and wrong. 
Compel all to be Americans, in soul as well 
as in name, and then, let the standard of 
their value be their American citizenship. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM IS NEEDED 


Who will say that there is no work for 
patriotism in days of peace? If it need not 
be so courageous as in war, it needs to be 
more watchful and enduring: for the evils 
against which it contends in peace are more 
persevering, more stealthy in the advance, 
more delusive in the attack. We can easily 
imagine that a country, invincible in war, 
may go down to its ruin amid the luxuries 
and somnolence of prolonged peace. Hanni- 
bal won at Thrasymenus, but he lost the 
fruits of victory in the vineyards and orange 
groves of Campania. 

The days of war, many hope, are passing 
away for good, and arbitration is to take its 
place. This may be desirable, for war is 
terrible. Yet, it is not easy to see what is to 
be so serviceable in electrifying the Nation’s 
patriotism, and communicating to it an 
ardor which refuses during many years to 
dim its glow. Certain it is that under the 
reign of peace we must, in season and out of 
season, look to the patriotism of the coun- 
try, that it suffer no diminution in vigor and 
earnest work. 

American patriotism is needed—patriotism 
intense, which speaks out in noble pride, with 
beating heart: Civis Americanus—I am an 
American citizen; patriotism active, which 
shows itself in deed and in sacrifice; patriot- 
ism public-spirited, which cares for the pub- 
lic weal as for the apple of the eye. Private 
personal civic virtue is not uncommon among 
us; more uncommon is public civic virtue, 
which watches the ballot and all approaches 
to it, which demands that public officials do 
their duty, which purifies public opinion on 
all matters where country is concerned. This 
patriotism will save the Republic. 

From whom primarily does the Republic 
expect this patriotism? From her veteran 
soldiers. 

This patriotism, America, thou shalt have. 
I speak for veterans. I speak for their 
brother citizens. 

Noblest ship of state, sail thou on over 
billows, and through storms, undaunted, im- 
perishable! Of thee I do not say: “Caesarem 
vehis—thou carriest Caesar.” But of thee I 
say: “Libertatem vehis—thou carriest Lib- 
erty.” Within thy bulwarks the fair goddess 
is enthroned, holding in her hands the dreams 
and hopes of humanity. Oh! for her sake, 
guard well thyself. Sail thou on, peerless 
ship, safe from shoals and malign winds, 
ever strong in keel, ever beauteous in prow 
and canvas, ever guided by heaven's polar 
star! Sail thou on, I pray thee, undaunted 
and imperishable! 
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To the Eternal Credit of Sigmund Janas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Scripps- 
Howard Daily News, Washington, D. C., 
April 21, 1948, entitled “Salute.” 

As the House knows, I have been criti- 
cal when, in my opinion, any air line has 
been negligent in its operations, causing 
the death of passenger and crew alike, 
and many times on this floor I have criti- 
cized certain of the carriers on this point. 
Many other Members have likewise done 
the same thing. 

However, few of us take time to say a 
good word when everything goes well. 
Only the screaming headlines announc- 
ing tragedies bring forth our expressions. 
Today I rise to pay my great respects and 
most sincere compliments to the enviable 
record of the Colonial Airlines, of which 
my close friend, Sigmund Janas, is presi- 
dent. This splendid public servant, op- 
erating the most dangerous itinerary in 
the United States, is celebrating its nine- 
teenth year without one fatality to either 
passengers or crew. The Colonial] Air- 
lines operates from Washington, D. C., up 
through New York State and into Mont- 
real and Ottawa, Canada, a route which 
is extraordinarily dangerous in winter. 
In addition to this, it flies across the seas 
to Bermuda. In 19 years Colonial has 
flown over 192,000,000 passenger-miles, 
with no accident to mar its perfect rec- 
ord. For this achievement, the Congress 
should say “Well done.” 

In spite of its record for management 
and careful operation for the safety of 
the public, Colonial! has received less con- 
sideration from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board than any common carrier in the 
Nation. Many other carriers less able 
to serve the public have had much more 
sympathy from the CAB than has this 
splendid air line. One of these days I 
hope that some Government agency will 
have respect and give some consideration 
for a job well done. 

The News’ editorial follows: 

SALUTE 

You don’t praise the waiter when he brings 
the soup hot; you just holler when its cold. 
You don't hooray the street cleaning depart- 
ment if things are neat in your block; you 
just blister the city fathers if the litter get 
too thick. You never remember the motor 
in your car as it ticks off mile after mile; 
you just crab when it imitates a coffee 
grinder. And the Casey Joneses that cannon 
ball their No. 3’s in on time year after year 
are unsung heroes; only the wrecks of Old 
97’s are celebrated in the ballads, Air lines 
fly millions of miles each year without 50 
much as a dented wing tip or a kind word; 
the crashes make the headlines. 

That’s just human nature. Everybody ex- 
pects things to work right, and it is the 
thankless function of the news gatherer to 
report them when they don’t. 

But some performances are so superb that 
it makes us happy to report the news. Such 
a performance, for instance, as Colonial Air- 
lines’, Last Monday this company, whose 


































































Janes connect Washington with Montreal, 
y:tawa, and Bermuda, began its nineteenth 
ear without fatality to either passenger or 
crew, after flying more than 192,000,000 pas- 


Such a record of no accidents is no acci- 
dent. It spells care and intelligent devotion 
in its organization from top to bottom. 

Ve salute Colonial Airlines. 





Editorial by Mark Twain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 ° 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
include a newspaper editorial comment- 
ing most trenchantly on the war fever 
now being spread throughout our coun- 
try by the bipartisan framers of our Na- 
tion’s foreign policies. 

This editorial appeared on April 26 in 
the New York Post, but the observations 
it presents are those of a man who in his 
time was accounted one of the most be- 
loved citizens of a whole world. That 
man was Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
better known to the world as Mark 
Twain. 

Mark Twain has been dead for gener- 
ations, but his words are as alive today 
as when they were written; alive with 
meaning, with warning, with appeal to 
reason for his countrymen, in our times 
as well as in the last century. 

EDITORIAL BY MARK TWAIN 

Now that the Secretary for Defense has 
made it clear that in his belief our total 
national income is really insufficient to pro- 
vide the kind of war machine he would like 
to see created, 

And now that the President, driven by the 
twin devils of misplaced patriotic fervor and 
fear, is persuaded that all-out preparation 
for war is in reality a method for avoiding 
it, 

And now that a majority of the Republi- 
can-dominated Congress aided by a majority 
of the minority Democrats has been per- 
suaded that Russia, rather than hunger, in- 
Security, poverty, disease, and ignorance, is 
an enemy to be thwarted by bullets rather 
than reason, 

And now that normally sane and intelli- 
gent citizens are being frightened into be- 
lieving that if only the witch of @mmunism 
can be burned at the stake, evil will some- 
how miraculously disappear from the world, 
The time has come once more to reprint 
the timeless chapter from Mark Twain's 
Mysterious Stranger, recently presented in a 
week-end edition of the New York Post and 
the Home News. 

In one of the most striking and bitter 
passages he ever penned, America’s greatest 
philosopher-humorist, Samuel Clemens, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, wrote the 
lowing lines, which might well have been 
poured out last night te meet today’s dead- 
line, it is so timely for us today: 

“I can see a million years ahead,” he 
Wrote, “and this rule will never change in as 
many as half a dozen instances. The loud 
little handful, as usual, will shout for war. 
— pulpit will warily and cautiously object, 
at first. 

“The great big mass of the Nation will rub 
its sleepy eyes and try to make out why there 
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should be a war and will say, earnestly and 
indignantly, ‘It’s unjust and dishonorable 
and there is no necessity for it.’ 

“Then the handful will shout louder. A 
few fair men on the other side will argue and 
reason against the war with speech and pen, 
and at first will have a hearing and be ap- 
plauded. 

“But it will not last long. Those others 
will outshout them and presently the anti- 
war audiences will thin out and lose popu- 
larity. 

“Before long, you will see this curious 
thing: the speakers stoned from the plat- 
form and free speech strangled by hordes of 
furious men, who in their secret hearts are 
still at one with the stoned speakers, as 
earlier, but do not dare to say so now. 

“And the whole Nation, pulpit and all, will 
take up the war cry and shout itself hoarse, 
and mob any honest man who ventures to 
open his mouth. And presently such mouths 
will cease to open. 

“Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, 
putting the blame on the nation that is at- 
tacked, and every man will be glad of those 
conscience-soothing falsities and will dili- 
gently study them. 

“And thus he will, by and by, convince 
himself that the war is just and will thank 
God for the better sleep ue enjoys after this 
process of grotesque self-deception.” 

It requires no profundity to recognize that 
the pattern forecast by our nineteenth cen- 
tury prophet is being repeated, as he pre- 
dicted. The signs of the times are unmis- 
takable. 

Nor will it be averted unless we are deter- 
mined that in this election year, while the 
people still retain the privilege of deciding 
their own fate, we shall send to represent 
us in the Congress and in the White House 
only those men who recognize that our pro- 
duction for peace must always outweigh our 
preoccupation with production for war, or 
we are doomed. 

Prudence demands that we shall not dis- 
card the weapons of defense until we have 
secured the collective means for enforceable 
peace, but it also demands that our emphasis, 
our resources, and our energies must be for 
the most part spent in creative rather than 
destructive programs. 

The real war—one glorious enough to en- 
gage all the fervor and all the energy of every 
human being except those determined upon 
suicide for themselves and destruction of 
all that gives life meaning and hope—is the 
war against insecurity, prejudice, ignorance, 
slavery, bigotry, hunger, and hate. 

None of these was ever killed by a bullet, 
or wiped out by a bomb. 





This Is War in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
vasion of Palestine by the armies of 
Transjordania is war—war against the 
Jews; war against the United Nations; 
war against civilization and decency. 

What will America do? 

The British Foreign and War Offices 
have conspired with our own Division 
of Near Eastern and African Affairs 
against the hopes of free people, and 
this vicious war of aggression, defying 
the assembled power and might of the 
earth, all moral scruples, and the tradi- 
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tional policy of the United States in the 
horrifying result. 

Words do not exist with which I can 
express my scorn and contempt for those 
who, for a tankful of oil, have thus be- 
trayed the peace and the future. 

This is not a Jewish problem. This is 
not something in which only the lives, 
the safety, and the bitter hopes of the 
8,000,000 communicants of world Jewry 
are at stake. Thisis a situation in which 
the lives of young men who never heard 
of Mohammed and have but the vaguest 
notion of Judaism may be wasted for the 
sake of the black gold of Araby and for 
the British Empire. 

One thing, and one thing alone, can 
save American honor and world peace: 
an instant and complete disavowal of 
the stupid policies of the British and 
of the American State Department, and 
an immediate intervention by a substan- 
tial United Nations police force to resist 
Arab aggression and fulfill the dishon- 
ored promises to the Jewish people. 

The British could, if they would, stop 
this invasion instantly. Their failure to 
do so will lay them open to suspicion of 
having instigated and encouraged war 
against the United Nations. 

I speak with assurance. 

The Transjordanian State exists 
wholly on British sufferance, on British 
money, by British action creating it. 
The Transjordanian Army—the 15,000- 
man Arab Legion, doubtless the most 
efficient desert fighting force in the 
world—is trained, armed, paid, and led 
by the British. The commanding gen- 
eral is a British subject. 

The Arab Legion is supported by an 
annual British subsidy of £2,500,000— 
approximately $10,000,000. The British 
Empire is broke. That money must 
come from the United States, from our 
loans. It can come from nowhere else. 





Jack Kroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1948, one of our colleagues delivered 
a bitter attack on Jack Kroll, national 
director of the CIO political action 
committee. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that Members of 
this body, while enjoying congressional 
immunity, see fit to use the well of this 
House to make intemperate remarks re- 
garding respected citizens of our country. 

Jack Kroll is, and has been, a citizen 
of the State of Ohio for many years. He 
enjoys the respect, not only of the mem- 
bers of organized laber but of officials of 
industry, management, and other groups. 
He is a fine and patriotic citizen of the 
United States, and I herewith insert in 
the Recorp a statement which he has 
given to me in answer to the charges 
made by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox]: 

My attention has been called to remarks 
concerning CIO-PAC and me personally, 
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made on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 26, 1948, by Repre- 
sentative Eucrne Cox, of Georgia. 

I have no desire to engage in a name- 
calling contest with Representative Cox. I 
do, however, resent deeply the attacks Rep- 
resentative Cox has made on my status as an 
American. When I was 9 months old my 
father, Marks Kroll, brought me to this coun- 
try from London, England, where I was born. 
Five years later, on March 27, 1891, my father 
was naturalized in Rochester, N. Y. The 
court of record is the Monroe County Court, 
the clerk of court at the time being William 
Oliver. 

From the day he received his naturaliza- 
tion paper until the day he died, my father 
cherished that document as his most prized 
possession. It was framed and hung on the 
wall of our dining room as long as he lived. 

Under the provisions of title 8, section 714, 
of the United States Code, I acquired citizen- 
ship through the naturalization of my 
father. At no time have I been under the 
necessity of registering with the Department 
of Justice, or any other agency, as an alien 
and, therefore, I have never done so. In in- 
forming the House of Representatives to the 
contrary, Representative Cox was in error. 

Since the day I was 21, I have voted proudly 
in every general election and in most primary 
elections. And the organization I head has 
as one of its major activities the urging of 
every American citizen to register and vote 
for whomever he chooses. In the district Mr. 
Cox comes from only 7 percent of the people 
voted in the last election. 

And I might add that I can claim to being 
a better Democrat than Representative Cox, 
who, according to the record, voted against 
his own party and with the Republican op- 
position 50 percent of the time in 1947. 

Represenative Cox’s attacks on CIO and our 
revered leader, the late Sidney Hillman, are 
not new, nor have they gained an iota of ac- 
curacy with the passage of time. 





Italian Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Sumner 
Welles, from the Washington Post of 
April 27, 1948: 

ITALIAN ELECTIONS 
(By Sumner Welles) 
FIRST STEP AGAINST COMMUNISM 

More than two-thirds of the Italian people 
have rejected communism. They have de- 
cided that free democracy is better than a 
police state directed from Moscow. They 
have shown they believe that their own self- 
interest links them to the west. 

Many of us seem complacently to think 
that this means that Italy’s course is now 
definitely set. In reality the elections mark 
only the first step. If the Italian people are 
to remain free they will need our support for 
a long time to come. 

The Communist Party of Italy is still the 
most powerful in western Europe. The elec- 
tions showed it has little popular strength. 
It is going to seize every chance it can get 
to discredit democratic government and to 
sabotage the European recovery program. It 
will increase rather than lose its hold upon 
the mass unless the new democratic govern- 
ment remedies those social and economic ills 


that are the chief reason for communism’s 
appeal. 

The living standard of most Italians is 
miserably low. Overpopulation and the lack 
of natural resources are national handicaps 
that can only be surmounted when there is 
once more a peaceful world economy. If the 
help we give Italy during the next few years 
is used as it is intended, production will 
increase, employment wili be restored, and 
the general living standards will rise. But 
only the Italian Government itself can cure 
such evils as the present feudal system of 
land tenure and the appalling gap between 
the impoverished masses and the privileged 
few. Radical social reforms are more needed 
in Italy than in any other part of western 
Europe outside of Spain and Portugal. 

Until the western democracies have all met 
successfully the social challenge which each 
faces, in greater or lesser degree, they will 
not have won their contest against com- 
munism. 

The Kremlin, however, sees that present 
trends are favorable to the west. The Brus- 
sels pact is one indication. The Italian elec- 
tions, the organization of the 16 western 
European nations and the customs union 
between France and Italy are others. Con- 
ditions have been improving in Great Britain 
and in France. The recent policies of the 
three major powers in western Germany are 
contributing to recovery. In Norway and 
in Denmark popular opinion is demanding 
incorporation in the western bloc. Only in 
Sweden does the illusion still persist that 
isolation is possible. 

There is increasing evidence of growing 
hope and a will for unity among the western 
democracies. 

If Russia is prepared to gamble, she will 
move westward this year before American 
rearmament becomes a reality and before the 
European recovery program can make it- 
self felt. 

But in view of the hardening of the deter- 
mination of the west, it is more likely that 
she will for the time being merely consoli- 
date her recent gains from Finland to 
Czechoslovakia, and from Hungary to the 
Balkans, while continuing to probe for soft 
spots in Asia and the Near East. 

That means, of course, that for an in- 
definite period the world will be divided into 
two spheres of influence. It also implies a 
prolonged contest in power politics, with 
the United States one of the two chief con- 
testants. 

In the long struggle that looms ahead the 
Soviet dictatorship enjoys one major ad- 
vantage. Its policy is ruthless. It is con- 
sistent. It is also infinitely patient. 

American policy cannot be ruthless. It 
has often been inconsistent. Recently it has 
shifted as often as the controlling influ- 
ences exerted upon the Executive have 
changed. In the years that lie ahead those 
who conduct our foreign policy are going to 
be subjected to every conceivable kind of 
domestic pressure. There will be the poli- 
ticians who, because it will be popular with 
their constituents, will claim that the Euro- 
pean recovery program should be halted 
before the objectives sought are even in 
sight. If there is a momentary lull in the 
international scene, the taxpayers will want 
to know why they should pay for rearma- 
ment. With our characteristic impatience, 
many of us will applaud the demands of the 
sentimentalists, the fellow travelers, and 
the peace-at-any-pricers that the President 
sit down with Stalin and reach a settlement. 

The United States does not want war. So 
far as we can tell neither does the Soviet 
Union at this time. But the surest way of 
making war inevitable would be a reversal 
of our present policy and a premature settle- 
ment. 

The western democracies are apt to con- 
centrate upon the immediate objectives. 
The masters of the Kremlin shape their pol- 
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icy to reach objectives that can often only 
be attained in the distant future. 

The danger of war will be eliminated when 
some government in Moscow reaches the 
conclusion that Russia’s power, persistence 
and patience are matched by those of a 
united west. Only then would the Uniteg 
States be warranted in trying again to ne. 
gotiate the settlement which can create a 
one-world, rather than a two-world, order, 





Federal Aid to Education in Missouri 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


e OF MISS® ORI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 


MISSOURI WOULD LOSE 


Let’s take a look at Federal aid to educa- 
tion strictly from the standpoint of our own 
State. Senate bill 472, which would sub- 
sidize the educational systems of the 48 
States, has passed the Senate and now awaits 
committee action in the House. If it passes, 
we in Missouri will pay $1.56 in taxes to 
receive $1 in Federal aid. 

According to the Missouri public expendi- 
ture survey, our share in the cost of the Fed- 
eral subsidy would be $6,211,000, while we 
would receive only $3,975,000 as our share of 
the funds. The remaining $2,236,000, to- 
gether vith $92,062,000 from 31 other States, 
would go to the 16 poorer States, whose 
grants under the program would exceed their 
share of the costs by more than 200 percent. 

It becomes obvious, then, that Federal aid 
would actually curtail this State’s ability to 
better its educational standards by draining 
it of much-needed funds. Also, the benefits 
of the school reorganization bill recently 
passed by the Missouri General Assembly to 
eliminate inefficient and expensive school 
districts would be nullified by Federal aid, 
which would tend to encourage the continu- 
ance of such districts by subsidization. 

Federal aid would place Missouri at a dis- 
advantage in securing teachers in competi- 
tion with other States because of the ratio 
of the funds collected from the State to those 
it received in return. With the procurement 
of teachers an ever-increasing problem, we 
most certainly could not afford such a con- 
dition. 

Missouri has proved that it can meet its 
educational problems without costly Govern- 
ment inte’ ‘< "ence, and there is every indica- 
tion that dsher States can do the same. 





European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Elmo Roper, the PAC professor 
of public-opinion polls, tells us the pub- 
lic is confused on the Marshall plan. 
He tells us taat 46.4 percent of those who 
have heard about it think that giving 
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away our hard-earned production will 
create prosperity at home. This cer- 
tainly shows how confused public think- 
ing is. 

The only kind of domestic prosperity 
promoted by ERP is the type of boom 
that will go bust when we stop giving 
away our hard-earned dollars to keep it 
booming. Those who shout the loudest 
against a boom-and-bust economy have 
been among those making the most noise 
for ERP, a boom-bust venture if ever 
there was one. Those areas of American 
agriculture and industry that will get 
the dollars directed to them and away 
from the things Americans want better 
get ready for a bust. 

Perhaps one of the most confusing 
things about the whole ERP is whether or 
not it is a program to stop communism. 
Mr. Roper tells us that 45.6 percent of 
those who have heard about the Marshall 
plan think it will stop the spread of com- 
munism. Yet, Mr. Bevin in his Paris re- 
port tells us that the success of the plan 
depends upon increased trade with coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. Mr. Hoff- 
man, in his first press conference after 
his appointment, told us he hoped that 
trade between the free countries of 
Europe and the Russian satellites can be 
built up. By this confusion ERP has 
won the approval of those who think ERP 
is a program to promote trade between 
Soviet Russia and the rest of the world 
as well as those who think it is a program 
to help contain communism behind the 
iron curtain. I submit, Mr. Speaker, we 
should not pass any appropriations until 
we know just what the program is. I 
hope that the Appropriations Committee 
will tell us in its report whether this is 
a program designed to supply goods to 
Communist countries or a program to 
help stop communism by refusing to 
supply countries behind the iron curtain 
with goods which later may be used 
against us. 





Toward Stable Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an editorial entitled 
“Toward Stable Prices,” which appeared 
in Foster’s Daily Democrat, published in 
Dover, N, H., April 16, 1948: 

TOWARD STABLE PRICES 


The head of one of the country’s principal 
retail associations recently said this: “Sta- 
bility of prices is what we need. * * * 
Ve must face the economic facts of life and 
control the inflation of money and credit and 
cdo all we can to increase supply of goods 
through greater production. Management 
must be willing and intelligent enough to 
take only reasonable profits, and labor must 
restrict its demands to reasonable wages and 
produce an honest day's work for an honest 
day’s pay.” 

The belief is prevalent in some quarters 
that the peak of the commodity price spiral 
may have been reached, At the same time, 





it would be unsafe to assume that this is 
necessarily true. It is very likely that the 
economy may again be subjected to strong 
inflationary pressures—such as the spending 
of very large sums for national defense. In 
that event, the most effective kind of coopera- 
tion between the Government, industry, 
labor, and consumers will be necessary if run- 
away inflation is to be prevented. 

It is idle to talk of a return to prewar 
prices. If that should occur a severe de- 
pression would inevitably result. Our whole 
economy is now geared to an extremely high 
national income, record wages, nearly full 
employment, and a stupendous debt coupled 
with the biggest Government budgets we 
have ever had in time of peace. The spokes- 
man for retailing was simply pointing to some 
basic truths which we are apt to overlook 
in these confusing days. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Mr. Trygve Lie, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, at the Roose- 
velt memorial services held at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., April 12, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


It is a deeply moving experience to join 
in these memorial services at Hyde Park for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Most of you who are listening to me are 
Americans, for whom President Roosevelt 
was a great and inspiring leader during 12 
of the most critical years of your country’s 
history. 

But Franklin Roosevelt truly belonged to 
the whole world, as few men in history have 
ever done. When he died 3 years ago today 
the people in Europe and Asia and Africa, 
as much as in America, were all united in 
their sorrow. 

For people everywhere he was not only a 
great leader of a great nation. They trusted 
him and believed in him as a friend—the 
kind of friend who unwaveringly believed in 
them, who believed in the capacity for good- 
ness and greatness of all the ordinary men 
and women of this world. 

As a Norwegian I know how great an in- 
spiration Franklin Roosevelt was to my own 
people during the dark years of the Nazi 
occupation of my country. This capacity of 
his to inspire the best in people was one of 
his most remarkable qualities. He was him- 
self possessed of rare courage and faith. 
This courage and this faith he communicated 
to hundreds of millions of people who never 
saw him, or even heard his voice, in every 
corner of the earth. 

No one will ever be able to measure how 
great an influence this was in the winning 
of the war, but I know that it was very great. 

After I came to this country I learned from 
friends here how much this ability to call 
forth the courage and the faith of men had 
meant to the people of the United States at 
the very beginning of President Roosevelt's 
administration. It was in his first inaugural 
address—in the very first paragraph of that 
address—delivered in the depths of the 
world-wide economic disaster of 1933, that 
he said: 
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“First of all, let me assert my firm belief 
that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified 
terror.” 

Today, as in 1933, too many feople are 
afraid. 

People are afraid in America. They are 
afraid in Russia. They are afraid in the 
small countries like my own. The govern- 
ments, too, are acting as if they were afraid. 

I think that if we are going to make the 
United Nations work and prevent another 
war, we shall have to begin by a reaffirmation 
of the courageous faith for which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt stood. “The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” 

There was another quality that endeared 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to all mankind and 
was a source of his greatness. I cannot find 
the exact word to describe this other qual- 
ity, but it was a wise and tolerant humanity, 
a capacity for understanding, an ability to 
seek out and build upon the greatest com- 
mon denominator among peoples of differing 
faiths and interests. 

It was especially this quality in Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, I believe, combined with his 
tremendous courage, that made him a great 
political leader for his own country and the 
greatest statesman for the world of his time. 

In his last speech, the speech written on 
the eve of his death and never delivered, he 
had written: 

“Today we are faced with the preeminent 
fact that if civilization is to survive we must 
cultivate the science of human relation- 
ships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together in the 
same world at peace.” 

This is not only a statement of the ap- 
propriate fleld of effort of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. 

This is the essence of the work to which 
all of us have jointly set our hands in the 
United Nations itself. 

Looking backward, we can see more clearly 
in the light of what has happened since 
how essential it was to the future of our 
civilization that the United Nations was 
born before the war ended. 

We owe that accomplishment more to 
Franklin Roosevelt than to any other man. 
He began working for the establishment of 
the United Nations a few days after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. He saw what the na- 
tions, united in their struggle for life, could 
accomplish in a terrible war, and he drew 
the logical conclusion that this great alliance 
also could build the peace, and safeguard 
humanity’s happiness and progress through 
joint efforts hereafter. 

Before he died the essential agreements on 
the form and powers of the Organization had 
been reached at Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta. 

These agreements made it possible to keep 
together in one organization, on a permanent 
basis nations of very different ideologies and 
interests who had been brought together as 
allies only by the attacks of Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Japan. 

President Roosevelt and those who built 
the United Nations with him knew that the 
years following the war would be immensely 
difficult. They foresaw conflicts of power 
and ideology and the strains and stresses of 
readjustment that must follow so great and 
widespread an upheaval. 

They decided that a world-wide organiza- 
tion was the only possible answer. It had 
to be an organization of clearly limited pow- 
ers hecause it had to contain within it sover- 
eign nations as different in their history and 
government as the Soviet Union and the 
United States. It had to contain within it 
the old nationalisms of Europe and the rising 
new nationalisms of Asia and Africa. It had 
to provide for diversity in unity. 

The choice did not lie and does not lie be- 
tween world government and a cooperative 
organization of sovereign nations. The 
choice lay and still lies between the United 
Nations and no world organization at all. 
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Now, 3 years later, the United Nations 
is the only hope we have of holding the world 
together during this dangerous period of 
peacemaking. It is the only hope of pre- 
venting another war in which there could be 
no victor, no vanquished, but only universal 
destruction for both sides. 

People everywhere are shocked and sick at 
heart to hear so much talk of another war 
so often and so soon after the terrible de- 
struction and slaughter of millions of people 
in the last war. They have every right to 
be shocked and sick at heart. 

There should be an end to war talk. 

I do not believe any government anywhere 
in the world is so utterly mad as to contem- 
plate starting another war. 

The governments of the world should stop 
talking war and start working harder for 
peace. 

There are many means to work for peace. 

Cooperative efforts at reconstruction like 
the European recovery program, in which 16 
nations of Europe and the United States have 
joined, is one means. 

Another is for the great nations to try to 
settle their differences instead of merely 
threatening each other. 

For many months now there has been no 
serious attempt by any one of the Big Five 
countries at negotiation of the major differ- 
ences about the peace treaties. 

Such efforts should be continuous. They 
should never stop. 

Negotiation, conciliation and compromise 
are all possible without sacrifice of any vital 
principle. They are not only possible. They 
are the only basis upon which a peaceful 
world can be built. They are the way of the 
United Nations. There is no other way ex- 
cept the way of war. 

The Councils and Assembly of the United 
Nations have been the only regular meeting 
grounds between East and West. But even 
in the United Nations there has been a 
tendency among the great powers to take 
up positions and stand upon them, rather 
than seriously to seek a settlement of dif- 
ferences between them. 

I have heard it said that the United Na- 
tions is dying. On the contrary, the United 
Nations is very much alive. It is doing very 
well indeed except when one or the other of 
the big powers fails to use it as it should 
be used or to live up to the terms of the 
Charter. That is the trouble. 

The boycott, the bypass, and the back- 
down are not the way to make the United 
Nations stronger, or the way to serve the 
cause of peace. 

There is nothing wrong with the United 
Nations Charter except the failures to live 
up to it. 

There is nothing wrong with the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations except the 
failures to use it. 

Today, 3 years after the death of its prin- 
cipal founder, the United Nations is in fact 
by far the most extensive crganized effort 
in all history to build a peaceful world. 

Every hour of every day the work of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
goes on—not only at Lake Success, but all 
over the world. Constructive work, the 
foundation building, the work for peace that 
never gets into the headlines. 

This is the long work of which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was thinking the day before he 
died when he wrote that “if civilization is to 
survive we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peo- 
ples, of all kinds, to live together and work 
together in the same world at peace.” 

All peoples, I remind you, includes both 
Americans and Russians. All kinds includes 
both Communists and Capitalists, as well as 
the great majority of the world who are 
neither one nor the other. It includes peo- 
ples of every race and every culture and every 
creed. 

The United Nations way is a hard way, a 
long way, a way that demands patience and 
wise tolerance in equal measure with loyal 


courage and firm faith. But it is the only 
way to peace. 

The United Nations way is just as right 
today as it was 3 years ago, and it will be 
just as right 3 years, or 30 years, from now. 

The world has lost Franklin D. Roosevelt 
the man. 

It must never lose the memory of his 
courageous faith in the ability of mankind 
to build a peaceful world or of his wise and 
tolerant humanity that showed the way to 
do it. 

He left us a reminder of the road we must 
follow when he said, a few weeks before the 
San Francisco Conference: 

“The structure of world peace cannot be 
the work of one man, or one party, or one 
nation. It cannot be an American peace, or 
a British peace, or a Russian, or a French, 
or a Chinese peace. It cannot be a peace of 
large nations—or of small nations. It must 
be a peace which rests on the cooperative 
effort of the whole world.” 

Let us return to the path of peace. Let us 
follow the United Nations way with the same 
faith as his in the capacity of men and 
nations to rise above the mean and evil to 
the great and good. 





Bipartisan Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a portion 
of an address delivered by me at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on April 23, 1948. The 
portion which I ask to have printed is 
on the subject Bipartisan Foreign Policy. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Bipartisan foreign policy is a misnomer. 
In China, South America, and Palestine we 
have had a democratic foreign policy with 
disastrous results. 

Senator VANDENBERG was not consulted by 
the administration on our relations with 
South America or China while conditions 
drifted steadily from bad to worse. Circum- 
stances finally compelled him to voice pub- 
licly his views on these two fields of for- 
eign policy 1 year ago at Cleveland in the 
absence of consultation by the administra- 
tion. 

Only yesterday Senator VANDENBERG stated 
on the floor of the Senate that he had not 
been consulted on Palestine either last fall 
nor in the last few weeks concerning the 
complete reversal of our position on parti- 
tion, “although the Senator from Michigan 
was clearly known to favor viable partition 
as the best basis of settlement.” 

In these three fields, excluded from bipar- 
tisan cooperation, American foreign policy 
is most conspicuously failing. Not a hand 
was clapped at Bogota when General Mar- 
shall announced the Presidential proposal 
of a $500,000,000 grant for South American 
rehabilitation. What a commentary on our 
relationships and the failure to prepare the 
ground. 

In China we were insisting Chiang should 
take the Communists to his bosom at the 
very time we were denouncing Communists 
as vipers elsewhere in the world. 

Palestine stands today as a pitiful spectacle 
of American indecision and vacillation, 
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For each of these tragic situations the 
Democratic administration must bear full re. 
sponsibility in the absence of any adequate 
consultation with those responsible for the 
formulation of policy in the Republican Con. 
gress. 

President Truman yesterday proclaimed his 
rights to use American troops anywhere in 
the world that he desired for such purpose 
as he deemed best and based his declaration 
on the use of American troops in the past 
by other Presidents. 

Senator VANDENBERG meanwhile, on the 
floor of the Senate, was making quite clear 
the twilight zone in which American troops 
had been used for protection of American 
life and property by other Presidents in many 
instances but carefully pointing out that un- 
der the United Nations Participation Act 
careful provision was made for implementing 
any agreement in the Security Council on 
armed forces by congressional action. 

The specification in the congressional act 
as to legislative implementation would 
clearly exclude any implication of Presiden- 
tial authority to use troops under the United 
Nations Charter without congressional 
authority. 

The authority of the President to use Amer- 
ican troops “to protect American lives or 
property” is clear as pointed out by Senator 
VANDENBERG. Beyond that field we enter a 
twilight zone where all should tread with 
care in the present unsettled state of world 
affairs. 

For many months I have urged the modi- 
fication of the embargo to permit arms and 
munitions and American volunteers to go to 
those who are upholding the decision of the 
United Nations. 

American foreign policy has been conspicu- 
ously successful in the fields where bipar- 
tisanship has prevailed 

The United Nations Charter—the greatest 
step forward in American foreign policy in 
this century—evolved by Cordell Hull with 
the full cooperation and constant consulta- 
tion of Senator VANDENBERG and his Republi- 
can colleagues on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—was approved by the Senate by a 
vote of 89 to 2—by the very Senate that was 
supposed to be “the graveyard of treaties.” 

The European peace treaties and the Mar- 
shall plan are bearing fruit already with full 
and speedy congressional cooperation and 
approval. 

The Republican record is clear. The Re- 
publican Party can be counted upon to ex- 
tend bipartisan cooperation to every field of 
foreign policy as a Republican administra- 
tion takes over next January. Politics must 
cease at the water's edge. Only in this way 
can America come to command the respect 
and confidence of the nations of the world 
by reason of the consistency and continuity 
of its position in world affairs. 





An Economic Issue for the Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an article entitled “An Economic 
Issue for the Republicans,” written by 
Arthur Krock and published in the New 
York Times of April 27, 1948. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NATION—AN ECONOMIC ISSUE FOR THE 
REPUBLICANS 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHincTon, April 26.—There is dissatis- 
faction with the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and some of the compacts made 
by the Executive under its permission which 
the House Republicans have decided first to 
hear in secret, Some of the objections come 
inexplicably from industries where the profit 
yield, based on net worth, has vastly in- 
creased since the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was legislated. Others are based 
stubbornly on the high-tariff doctrine of the 
Republican Party many years ago. 

The administration, however, is pressing 
vigorously for renewal of the act, which ex- 
pires in June, and it has one argument 
that was not previously available in such 
strength. This is that if the United States 
is to continue to lead the free nations 
of the world toward the common foreign 
economic policy that is widely accepted as 
a preventive of war, the legislation should 
not terminate; that this leadership has been 
expressed in the Bretton Woods agreements, 
the Geneva-Havana tariff pacts, the European 
recovery plan, and the 16-nation committee 
for cooperation with the objectives of the 
ERP. Of this international structure for 
peace, says the administration, the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act is both corner- 
stone and keystone and must be preserved. 

Thus is presented a political problem for 
the Republican leaders of the majority in 
Congress, in whose ranks is the bulk of the 
opposition to renewing the trade-agreements 
act. No prospect exists, as before, that a 
majority in Congress will try to repeal the 
legislation; there is no stomach for that 
venture now. But it could be emasculated 
by amendments; this is the tactic that is 
expected; and the Republican leadership 
hes the responsibility of defeating it or 
giving the Democrats an opportunity to turn 
many votes in the Presidential campaign. 


BEARING ON THE CAMPAIGN 


These are the votes of citizens who in 1940 
swallowed their dislike of the New Deal, of 
Mr. Roosevelt and of his breach of the two- 
erm precedent partly because of the majority 
Republican record in foreign-policy legisla- 
tion. They firmly believe in the world eco- 
nomic measures of which Cordell Hull was 
the pioneer and principal sponsor and of 
which the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
isa base. If the Republicans enter the cam- 
paign with the lifeblood of this legislation 
on their hands, they may encounter opposi- 
tion which otherwise they would not have 
met. 

The administration will probably be obliged 
to yleld on one amendment, favored by 
thoughtful and unselfish critics of the act 
who have no wish to cripple its operation. 
This is tne proposal that, after a reciprocal- 
trade agreement is submitted by the Execu- 

e to Congress, it shall take effect within a 
certain number of days if not rejected by 

jorities in the House and the Senate. 
That reserves to Congress in revenue meas- 
ures, and to the Senate in what amount to 
treaties, controls that are established both 
by the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

But there are other amendments which 
may be urged that are definitely crippling. 
One is to require affirmative action by Con- 
ress On each agreement before it can become 
fective. The rules of legislative procedure 
re such that a small group could use this 
device to kill each pact as soon as it was 
made by the Executive. Another proposal is 
to regulate tariff concessions on comparative 
“costs of production,” for which no reliable 
Statistics can be compiled. Shall, for exam- 
ple, the cost of production in a multiunit 
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industry be the cost of the most inefficient 
producer or the mass manufacturer with the 
best management? And how can it be ex- 
actly related in soft-currency countries to 
any standard of cost that is fixed by Congress 
for the United States? 


THE ROLE OF CLAYTON 

The answer is that no such computations 
are practicable and that the principal hope 
of many who urge them is to destroy the RTA 
by indirection. This attempt has been made 
ever since 1934, when it was established for 
3 years. The act has since been renewed 
from time to time over Republican opposi- 
tion, and its next date of expiration is June 
12. Meanwhile, open hearings are barred, 
while Republican committee chairmen jockey 
over whether the Geneva-Habana pacts shall 
go to Foreign Affairs or to Ways and Means, 
where the whole concept has ancient enemies. 

The administration’s case will be stated 
and directed by Will L. Clayton, former 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, now an economic adviser to the Sec- 
retary and a veteran of these battles. Since 
retiring from his formal office in the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Clayton has engaged in the ITO 
conferences at Geneva and Habana which 
have furthered the leadership of the United 
States in the economic field. 

He can be relied on to make the most of 
the powerful reason to renew the RTA that 
grows out of the European recovery plan, for 
which Congress has appropriated billions and 
ratified as a long-term project. In the ERP 
bill Congress required the 16 nations to make 
treaties with the United States that, among 
other provisions, include this commitment: 

“Cooperation with other participating 
countries in facilitating and stimulating an 
increasing interchange of goods and services 
among the participating countries and with 
other countries and cooperating to reduce 
barriers to trade among themselves and with 
other countries.” 

If Congress should fail to renew, or should 
emasculate, the RTA, it would be forbidding 
the United States to do the very things it 
requires of the nations under the Marshall 
plan. 





Democratic Principles as Defense Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, because 
there is widespread recognition of the 
efficacy of a positive implementation of 
democratic principles and ideals as the 
most potent defense against the spread of 
communism, it occurs to me that the 
hopeful and inspiring editorial on world- 
wide developments of this year, appear- 
ing in the Sunday New York Times of 
April 25, 1948, should be brought to the 
attention of as many Americans as possi- 
ble. Therefore, I request unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp together with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CENTRAL ISSUE 

It may be a good thing sometimes to stand 

back a little from the swift rush of events 
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in this tremendous spring of 1948 and ask 
what all this will seem to mean a few years 
from now. At the moment we are apt to 
become lost in details: a defeat in Czecho- 
slovakia; a defeat, tempered by some evi- 
dences of a still sturdily independent spirit, 
in Finland; quarrels in Berlin and Vienna; 
@ resounding democratic victory in Italy; 
the practical beginnings of what may be- 
come a European union; the first shiploads 
of ERP supplies starting overseas; or, at the 
moment less evident in the news but crucial 
in their impact on the future, the beginning 
months of freedom in India and Pakistan 
and the slowly and uncertainly resolving tur- 
moil in China. 

We may think of these events in terms of 
a contest of ideas, each major idea with 
power behind it—and in the case of the 
United States, a power that is being deter- 
minedly increased. But we may also regard 
what is happening as democracy's attempt 
to recover from a sickness which almost 
killed it. It was not the strength of nazism 
and fascism that made Hitler strong and 
Mussolini apparently strong. It was the 
weakness of democracy. It is not the 
strength of communism that has menaced 
western Europe since 1945. It is the weak- 
ness of democracy. 

After the democratic victories of the Second 
World War it may seem inconsistent to speak 
of democracy’s weakness. The democracies 
did, in fact, resist with magnificent resolu- 
tion the direct attack made upon them by 
the Axis Powers. That Britain stood after 
Dunkirk, that America turned so deci- 
sively from peace to war, these are among 
the miracles of history. But democracy 
needed not only to be physically defended. 
It needed a new affirmation. It needed a 
new faith. We cannot say that it had this 
affirmation and this faith during the final 
decisions of the war, nor in the occupation 
policies followed in the late enemy coun- 
tries, nor in the agreements of expediency 
that were made with Russia. 

But we can say now that the tide of demo- 
cratic faith has turned, and has risen. We 
may even date the beginning of the turning, 
namely, with Secretary Marshall's speech at 
Harvard last June. Looking back, one sees 
that the outstanding point in this speech was 
not the offer of American aid to Europe. That 
offer was indeed put forward, and without it 
Europe would not have made the economic 
or the psychological progress she has actually 
made. But the gist of the Marshall plan 
was the principle that if the nations of 
western Europe would pool their interests, 
sink their nationalistic rivalries, and work 
democratically for a common future, then 
European civilization could be saved—and 
not merely saved but developed beyond the 
height of even its loftiest past glories. 

These past glories could not be expressed 
primarily in material terms, though they 
could not have been achieved without a de- 
gree of material security. They came out of 
an exuberance of the human spirit, resting 
on freedom of the individual. They came 
out of a challenge to the future. It is this 
challenge to the future that is being at- 
tempted now—with what success the next 
year or so, perhaps even the next few months, 
will tell. 

Communism, whatever its pretenses, is a 
retreat into the past—into the ant life of 
dead empires, into security attained by the 
sacrifice of freedom. It is an abdication, as 
the recent cultural circus in Russia revealed, 
of the rich sand creative phases of indi- 
vidualism. We cannot believe that many 
human beings, confronted with the choice, 
would willingly make that abdication. And 
they will not be confronted with the choice 
if the democracy of the West roots itself 
firmly in economic well-being and then 
reaches for the stars. 

This is the decision and adventure of our 
time, to which every event contributes ad- 
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versely or otherwise. We must not only hold 
the old lines of democracy, but we must push 
them forward; we must not maintain them 
passively but with passionate enthusiasm. 
If we do this, if we attack in the field of the 
idea and of the spirit, we lessen correspond- 
ingly the danger of war. For no dictator 
would ever dare assault a truly awakened 
and resolute democratic western world. 





Foreign Relief Causes Higher Prices at 
Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration offi- 
cials are telling us the European recov- 
ery program will not send domestic prices 
up. This reminds me of the boys who 
told us that the first and second rounds 
of wage increases would not send prices 
up. Apparently there are some people 
who have not yet learned that when ‘you 
increase the effective demand for a lim- 
ited supply of goods the price is bound to 
rise. 

It may be that in the case of ECA the 
rise in some products has already taken 
place. These prices may not go any 
higher. However, if this is the case, ECA 
will serve to keep high prices which might 
otherwise come down within the reach 
of the average taxpayer. Those who 
really want to know what Government 
expenditures for foreign relief do to 
prices in this country should read an ar- 
ticle which appears in the current issue 
of American Affairs entitled “Uncle Sam 
in the Wheat Pit.” For your convenience 
I am including a copy in these remarks. 
It is well worth reading. It shows how 
Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chases over a 5-month period increased 
the price of wheat by almost 50 percent, 
and still they tell us that purchases for 
foreign countries will not increase prices. 


{From American Affairs of April 1948] 
UNCLE SAM IN THE WHEAT PIT 


As an operator in the wheat pit, your Uncle 
Sam fools everybody, because his mind is not 
on the money. If you think you saw him 
coming when he was going, or going when he 
was coming, that means that you have the 
suspicious nature of a speculator and imagine 
that he acts by stealth and subtlety. If he 
turns speculators upside down and shakes the 
grain out of their pockets, that is because he 
wants the wheat. He does not even have to 
be right. If he is wrong, he charges his 
losses to the United States Treasury. His 
agent is the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
This is a corporation totally owned by the 
United States Government. It was organ- 
ized purposely to operate in commodities. It 
has a capital of $100,000,000 and a borrowing 
power of $4,750,000,000 at the Treasury. 

Now, the facts are these: In July 1947 the 
Commodity Credit Corporation appeared in 
the wheat pit as an insatiable buyer and 
bought steadily for 21 weeks, higher and 
higher, as if necessity had suspended the 
meaning of price. Here is the way it bought 
the wheat: 





ai Week’s 
Week ending— os S closing 
£ price 

UT ac ccicien taiiaiahimabtinin mania 1, 362, 175 $2. 17% 
BN TEE as scshcrieasictescabpitiinsampaienihintaehed 4, 077, 267 2. 2634 
SY Oi cciniccniamnainmiesinnetaiddl 3, 133, 314 2. 3234 
| 19, 291, 382 2. 3534 
32, 948, 664 2. 3134 

15, 717, 423 2. 33 
9, 414, 600 2.36% 
9, 606, 698 2. 4434 
7, 300, 785 2, 5214 

3, 328, 400 2. 64 

2, 251, 545 2.77 
9, 658, 539 2.70% 
9, 100, 231 2. 6714 
25, 006, 322 2. 8334 
16, 082, 621 2.9134 
12, 264, 740 3.024% 
&, 969, 052 3.1214 
7, 662, 387 2. 8934 
2, 067, 569 2. 9314 
6, 990, 908 3.02% 
8, 685, 118 3.03% 





The rise of roughly a dollar a bushel in 
the price was not owing entirely to the 
urgency of this buying. Partly it was owing 
to a wheat famine propaganda organized 
by the Government while its agent was 
buying the wheat. That was to tell people 
that there was not enough wheat to go 
around. In order to relieve hunger in 
Europe we should have to eat less wheat 
ourselves and feed less of it to our chickens 
and livestock. So meatless and chickenless 
days to save grain. Any private speculator, 
trader or merchant behaving in that man- 
ner—crying up the price of the commodity 
he was buying—would be gathered up by 
his friends and sent to an asylum for ex- 
amination. And all of this buying was for 
a relief program that was as yet nonexistent, 
except in the mind of executive Govern- 
ment. In November, the President called 
Congress in special session to enact the 
interim aid bill for Europe. Before the 
bill was passed, that is to say, before the 
money had been appropriated, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation already had the 
wheat for Europe and was ready to ship it. 
The price then was above $3 a bushel. At 
that point the Commecdity Credit Corpora- 
tion suddenly disappeared from the wheat 
pit. The Government stopped buying. 
Then the Secretary of Agriculture blandly 
announced in Detroit that there was plenty 
of wheat, in fact more than enough. When 
450,000,000 bushels had been sent to Europe, 
the remainder would be perhaps 100,000,- 
000 bushels more than we ourselves could 
afford to eat or feed at $3 a bushel, and “the 
stubborn fact of that hundred million 
bushels (ha, ha,) is going to catch up with 
the speculator some day.” 

For several weeks after this, speculators 
Went about testing their senses by touching 
familiar objects. Then one of them decided 
that what he saw was really there and sold 
a million bushels for a fall. The fall in a 
few days was 50 cents a bushel. On this 
decline the Commodity Credit Corporation 
could have bought more wheat to swell the 
European relief program. It had the power 
of discretion and the money, too. But it 
stood aloof and watched the fall. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture said the price was too 
high; the Government was going to wait 
until the price stabilized itself. 

For the curtain on this act of a play that 
might be called “The Wheat Famine That 
Got Lost” you may read the front page of 
any newspaper on the third day of the ter- 
rific slump on the grain markets. One wide 
headline was on the White House press con- 
ference. The President held up to the re- 
porters on his chest a chart that showed the 
cost of living to be jumping off into space; 
and this was to point the moral that unless 
the Congress gave him the power to keep 
prices from going up there would be a crash. 
Under another wide headline was the news 
of the crash of commodity prices, and what 
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was the Government going to do to stop the 
liquidation? 

On the same day, Senator O’Dantet, of 
Texas, whose parliamentary existence is the 
Senate’s carbuncle, was saying he knew why 
the Government had bought wheat as high 
as it could. The idea was to scare the coun- 
try into rationing and price control. That 
seemed fantastic. The Senate was scan- 
dalized and turned upon him angrily for say- 
ing it. Some farm-bloc Members of Con- 
gress, on the other hand, blamed the Goy- 
ernment less for causing the price of wheat 
to rise and then for letting it fall, and sus- 
pected a political motive. 

Anybody might know that a rise of a dol- 
lar a bushel in the price of wheat during 
6 months, followed by a fall of 50 cents in 
6 days, would throw the economic body into 
a convulsion, involving dangerously every 
organ, function, and faculty. If this had 
been the work of private speculators in the 
wheat pit, public indignation would have 
been extreme, unreasoning, and morally 
justified. But the Government did it; and 
you are left with a bitter question. Which 
would you prefer really—a government that 
possessed the intelligence to pursue a bad 
intention adroitly or one that could inflict 
a shock like that by sheer stupidity? 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a statement attrib- 
uted to Secretary Marshall in a speech 
before the chamber of commerce yester- 
day as reported in the Washington Post 
today. The Post said: 


Marshall told the chamber members it was 
urgent that the Nation make its foreign 
policy consistent. He pointed out that Great 
Britain had solved the same problem years 
ago, thereby becoming a dominant world 
force. 

There must, he said, be no doubt about the 
ability of the United States to accept re- 
sponsibility. When we step out beyond the 
borders of our own country, he continued, we 
must do so as a unit and not as a welter of 
political parties. 

The Secretary lauded passage of the Eu- 
ropean recovery program during an election 
year as an example of the type of unity he 
meant. He said the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act coming up soon for extension is 
another test. 

The Trade Agreement Act which expires 
June 12 must not now be thrown overboard, 
Marshall said, just after its basic policies of 
free world trade have been confirmed by the 
$5,300,000,000 Foreign Aid Act. 

“We will destroy ourselves in world lead- 
ership if we abandon it,” the Secretary said 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp I include as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial from the Washington 
Post of today entitled “Star Chamber 
Methods.” 

STAR CHAMBER METHODS 

The merits of the case for extending the 
Trade Agreements Act are overshadowed for 
the moment by the decision of a Ways and 
Means Subconimittee to conduct hearings 
on this issue in secret. The present plan is 














































to allow proponents of the trade-agreements 
extension bill 3 days beginning next Monday. 
Then the opponents will have 3 days to 
present their views. The press and the pub- 
lie are to be excluded from all these ses- 
sions. We think that Congressman DoucH- 
ron is justified in complaining that such 
srocedure, in consideration of so vital an 
aspect of our national policy, borders on star 
chamber methods. 

Members of the subcommittee say that 
this procedure is a matter of expediency. 
Last year they held 7 weeks of hearings on 
the subject of tariff policy. All they wish 
to hear now, they say, is a brief summary of 
the arguments pro and con, and this can 
be more readily kept on a factual, nonpar- 
tisan basis in executive sessions. From the 
narrow viewpoint of expediting legislation 
on this controversial subject these arguments 
corry a good deal of weight. But mere ex- 
pedition of the bill is a minor consideration, 
The type of bill that is to emerge is the most 
important factor, A determined effort is 
being made by some groups to discard the 
trade-agreements program or limit exten- 
sion of the act to 1 year at a time when the 
United States is imposing a policy of eco- 
nomic cooperation and reduction of trade 
barriers upon other countries through the 
European recovery program. To foster such a 
purpose behind closed doors would be a 
strange perversion of democratic principles, 
The argument for closed hearings and non- 
partisan testimony proves too much. It 
indicates a desire to avoid controversy on a 
subject on which public opinion is likely 
tl 
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run strongly against what a majority of 
he committee apparently wishes to do. In 
ther words, the secret hearings appear to 
e a device for minimizing criticism. Not 
only is this a reversal of the democratic proc- 
ess by which public-igsues are brought out 
into the light of day for full and free dis- 
cussion. It also flies into the face of the 
Congressional Reorganization Act which con- 
templated that committee hearings should 
be open to the public. To be sure, the act 
allows exceptions by majority vote of the 
committee concerned, but we can see no 
legitimate excuse whatever for making an 
exception in the present case. 
The subcommittee has succeeded only in 
butting itself on the defensive from the very 
ginning. Its secrecy leads inevitably to 
the assumption that what is contemplated 
can best be done in the dark. If anything 
less than a full extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, in conformity with our bipartisan 
foreign policy, should come out of the com- 
mittee in these circumstances, it would be 
properly subjected to double suspicion and 
attack. ‘ 





Oleo Tax—The Farmers’ Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1948 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


Marcu 17, 1948. 





Epitor, Lire MAGAZINE, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Str: We note that Life magazine has 
joined the oleomargarine lobby by urging 
its readers to write their Congressmen, pro- 
testing against the taxing of oleomargarine. 
While it might be within the jurisdiction of 
editors of Life magazine to comment on an 
issue of this kind, we do question the ap- 
propriateness of their entering the field of 
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lobbying in behalf of one side of the con- 
troversy by urging their readers to write 
their Congressmen. 

Your editorial takes the position that peo- 
ple who are engaged, or might engage in the 
Olemargarine industry, have changed that 
they used to be of a fraudulent character and 
disposition which may have warranted the 
passage of the existing laws, but that this is 
now all changed. Records continue to show 
that there are still numerous violations of 
the provisions of the law. The only thing 
that has minimized fraud in the sale of 
oleomargarine has been the taxing provi- 
sion, enforcement of which is in the hands 
of the Internal Revenue Department. Re- 
move this and fraud will become exceed- 
ingly rampant. No person eating at a 
restaurant or hotel would be certain of 
what he was being served, regardless of 
what he may have ordered. 

The only tax which might be interpreted 
to be excessive is when oleomargarine is 
colored yellow in imitation of butter. Even 
renovated butter carries the same tax as 
uncolored margarine and adulterated but- 
ter carries the same tax as colored mar- 
garine, namely, one-fourth cent and 10 cents 
per pound, respectively. 

The oleomargarine interests have spent 
millions of dollars to try to convince the 
public that it is in their interests to change 
these laws and have enlisted the support 
of newspapers and other publications by 
flooding them with their propaganda. 

Even the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Margarine Manufacturers, Mr. 
Paul Truitt, upon questioning in the Con- 
gress, repudiated the statement contained 
in your editorial that the country would save 
52,000,000 bushels of grain which could be 
exported to a hungry world instead of its 
being fed to cows and churned to butter. 
At least that is what the makers of oleo- 
margarine figures. 

There are many other laws rsssed by the 
Congress and similarly designed to protect 
the public interests, such as the truth-in- 
fabrics law and the law prohibiting the sale 
of filled milk because of the fraudulent 
practices carried on by these people before 
such control laws were enacted. 

It is our opinion that the people who are 
asking for the repeal would suffer most if 
it were granted to them. 

Yours very truly, 
MICHIGAN MILK PRopUCcERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. StmMons, 
Secretary-Manager. 





Has the Marshall Plan Failed Already? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article by 
W. K. Kelsey, whose column is known as 
The Commentator, and who is highly re- 
garded as one of our best news columnists. 
This article appeared in the Detroit News 
of April 27, .948: 

THE COMMENTATOR 

(By W. K. Kelsey) 
HAS THE MARSHALL PLAN FAILED ALREADY? 
Isn't it high time that the Government of 


the United States became more confidential 
with the people on this matter of war? 
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Testimony as to the probability of war, 
the proximity of war, is offered to the com- 
mittees of Congress behind closed doors. 
Eventually, fragments of this testimony are 
vouchsafed to the press, and the people then 
discover that apparently they have been 
misled. 

There was a terrific build-up, which went 
on for months, about the necessity of re- 
building western Europe over 4 years, at a 
cost of $18,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 or 
more, to save that section of the world from 
communism. No sooner have we voted the 
money for the first year than we are told 
that war has been brought appreciably 
nearer. 

We urged the nations of western Europe 
to get together, as part of the plan for their 
salvation. So five of them form a defensive 
alliance, and immediately it appears that 
because of this action we have got to get 
ready, in a great hurry, to defend them. 

If what the Truman administration was 
telling us last fall and last winter, about 
what we must do to stave off communism 
without resorting to war, was valid then, 
why isn’t it valid now? If everything we 
have done and everything we have advised in 
relation to western Europe has brought war 
that much nearer, why don’t we get sore at 
the administration? Or is it true what they 
say about Russia? 


CAUSING WAR BY TRYING TO AVOID IT 


The argument of the administration now 
appears to be that because we have voted 
money for Europe’s rehabilitation, we have 
made it the more necessary for the Russians 
to advance westward before Europe grows 
stronger; that because we have advised the 
five nations to get together economically and 
defensively, we have made it clear that 
Russia must move in on them before they 
become vigorous enough to resist; and that 
therefore we must hustle to train armies 
and build armaments and man foreign bases, 
to save western Europe from Russian armies 
that have only to march in and take over. 

In other words, all that the Marshall plan 
has accomplished, if the Government's ex- 
perts are to be believed, is to create a situa- 
tion which calls for putting the United 
States on an immediate war basis. 

At least, it appears that this is what con- 
gressional committees have been told; and 
now the fragmentary testimony is being re- 
leased to arouse the people to a sense of their 
danger, so that more young men will be 
taken from their homes and pressed into 
service, and more billions will be poured into 
the creation of more armament and more 
shortages of essential materials. 

Western Europe had to be given hope, 
lest in despair the people turn to commu- 
nism. Now western Europe must be armed, 
lest it be conquered by the Communists. And 
at the same time we ourselves must arm, 
to fight a third war in Europe, to prevent 
Russia from taking over the entire conti- 
nent. 

What is the administration trying to do— 
elect Henry Wallace? It has 6 months in 
which to accomplish that feat, and at the 
rate it is proceeding, that seems a sufficient 
time. 

What the people are not being told is what 
evidence the administration has that the 
Politburo is preparing for war. 

The existence of 100 divisions of infantry 
in the active army, and another 100 divisions 
in reserve, is mooted. Is this fact, or is it 
fear? 

If it is fact, is Russia’s preparation due 
to a desire to conquer Europe for commu- 
nism, or are the Russians scared lest the 
cry for American armament and help for 
the arming of western Europe portends an 
attack on the Soviet Union? 

In short, are we doing, or getting ready 
to do, just those things which will not save 
us from war, but will make war inevitable? 

Let the administration come clean. 
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SEND EISENHOWER TO TALK WITH STALIN 


If the commentator were President of the 
United States at this juncture, he knows 
what he would do and what he would not do. 

He would not sit back and say that if there 
is to be any consultation with Russia, Prime 
Minister Stalin must initiate it and come to 
this country for the purpose. 

He would draft Ike Eisenhower to go to 
Moscow, or any other place agreeable to Mr. 
Stalin, for a heart-to-heart talk with that 
gentleman, to see if some basis of agreement 
cannot be reached. He would pick General 
Eisenhower because he believes that Ike, 
better than anyone else, can talk for the 
American people. General Eisenhower is 
outside the Government, outside the alarms 
and excursions of the Capital. He is diplo- 
matic and he is firm. He is not concerned in 
politics; he is not politically ambitious; he 
is taking no sides in the campaign, and he 
is free to represent the people of this country 
who do not want war and who believe the 
people of Russia do not want war. 

President Truman plays the piano, but he 
is not a composer. He is no Verdi. In 
Rigoletto, Verdi had two people singing on 
one side of a thick wall, and two people sing- 


ing on the other, and they harmonized in a, 


famous quartet. 

We have the thick wall; we have the Polit- 
buro singing on one side, and the adminis- 
tration singing on the other, and they don’t 
harmonize at all. We need a composer who 
will jump over the wall and see if he can't 
bring two jittery chorouses together. Maybe 
not even General Eisenhower could do it; 
but it is better to try than to fight. 





Federal Aid to Education 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, there is at present pending in 
the Congress of the United States legis- 
lation to authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and territories 
in financing a minimum foundation 
education program of public elementary 
and secondary schools. This legislation 
is being studied by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives Committees on 
Education and Labor. It is my sincere 
hope that the committees will expedite 
these bills and bring them before the 
membership for a vote, which in my 
opinion should be unanimously in favor 
of their enactment. 

At the moment when the world is torn 
apart with strife, and in spite of all the 
suggestions and proposals brought forth 
to cure the present ills of mankind, it 
is my sincere conviction that education 
will again take the position as the fore- 
most contribution in solving some of the 
world and lccal problems. Most of us 
realize that the basic factor for the suc- 
cess of the way of life of which this coun- 
try is proud is the stress which has been 
placed on education from the earliest 
time in our history. A® this time it is 
important for our country to expand and 
improve this educational program in 
every conceivable manner. A position 
of world leadership in international af- 
fairs has been thrust upon the United 


States of America. It is a position from 
which this country can never withdraw, 
since the eyes of the world are focused 
on our Nation. Both in our interna- 
tional activities and in our domestic pur- 
suits, we must provide inspiration for 
the peoples of the world who are seeking 
to rehabilitate their countries. Such 
inspiration or example can only be found 
in a country which is operating at maxi- 
mum efficiency in every aspect of its 
society. 

Aithough we have progressed far in 
our educational accomplishments of the 
past, there remains much to be done to 
improve our educational system. We 
can be proud of the fine work that has 
been done by school teachers and admin- 
istrators in our elementary and second- 
ary schools. However, these patriotic 
and loyal citizens have worked at a dis- 
advantage. They have been underpaid 
and have lacked suficient facilities and 
governmental support. It is only by sur- 
mounting this basic handicap through 
Federal assistance, such as is proposed by 
this legislation, that we can expect to 
dissolve the obstacles in the way of edu- 
cational expansion and improvement. 


The State of Arizona is the “baby . 


State” of this country, and the rapid 
rate of progress and development has 
placed a great burden on our schools. 
The increase of population has required 
great changes in our educational system 
and the further development of educa- 
tion in Arizona requires all the assistance 
which our Federal Government can 
render. 

This is unquestionably highly desirable 
legislation. I am thoroughly convinced 
that education is the basis of every hope 
for the future and for the continued de- 
velopment and progress of our country. 
For these reasons I believe it is impera- 
tive that the Eightieth Congress enact 
this legislation which will make possible 
the necessary advances in our national 
program of educatidh. 





William S. Knudsen Is Dead—He Was 
Born a Dane; He Died an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, what Wil- 
liam Knudsen was, what he did, how he 
lived, makes him representative of the 
tens of thousands of Americans of Danish 
origin. His family was not wealthy. He 
was 1 of 10 children. When he first came 
to the United States—a stranger to our 
customs and our language—he worked at 
$10 a week as a mechanic. 

His rise was history, American history. 
In this land of opportunity, he climbed 
to the management of a great industrial 
empire. At the very heighth of his 
career, he left his position at the top of 
the great automotive industry to serve 
his adopted country. No man served 
more valiantly. He traveled a distance 
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of more than 10 times around the world 
to get the guns, the planes, the ships, and 
the tanks rolling off of American produc. 
tion lines. When final victory was won— 
and only then—he went into hard-earneq 
retirement. The sincere gratitude of his 
countrymen, their heartfelt prayers, ac- 
companied him. 

Not every American of Danish origin 
could give to his Nation what William 
Knudsen gave. Yet, all of them dig 
give—and they are giving this very day— 
to the full limit of their abilities. They 
are strengthening our Constitution by 
consecrating themselves to the orderly 
observance of law. They are bulwarking 
American economy through their uncom- 
plaining hard work. They are keeping 
alive American ideals in their God-fear- 
ing support of religion. 

William Knudsen needs no monument, 
no memorial. No mere product of the 
sculptors’ art will preserve his memory 
for posterity. His is a greater tribute. 
The many thousands of Americans of 
Danish descent will not forget him. He 
lives on in them. They wi!’ continue the 
fight for the goals which ! » set—to pre- 
serve America, to make th.s Nation pros- 
perous, and to keep this Nation free. 





No End to Relief Under Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the most 
significant paragraphs of the recent 
analysis made by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe on the 
European recovery program. 

A scrutiny of these statements by eco- 
nomic experts shows that the estimates 
made in connection with the recovery 
program are dangerously overoptimistic 
and that the plan, therefore, will run 
into trouble. Now, when the propa- 
ganda for the so-called Marshall plan 
has blown away, we are getting infor- 
mation which certainly is of a sobering 
character, inasmuch as it proves that 
the whole plan was conceived in over- 
optimism, and that at the end of 1951 
Europe still will be utterly dependent 
upon American assistance. 

The observations made by the Eco- 
nomic Commission follow: 

I. EUROPEAN EXPORT-IMPORT TARGETS 

The group of 16 countries taken together 
would have to export some 50 percent more 
goods to the rest of the world to pay for the 
same amount of goods that they were import- 
ing before the war, assuming no change in 
the prewar relationship of export and import 
prices. (Commission report, p. 164.) 

On the side of exports the CEEC plans pro- 
vide for very large increases. Total exports 
are planned to be some 42 percent above the 
prewar level by 1951, which implies an in- 
crease of some 115 percent over the 1947 
level. Imports to the United States alone are 
planned to increase by SG percent as com- 








pared to prewar and by some 116 percent over 
the 1946 level. 

* * * Asregards the distribution of im- 
ports, the State Department estimates pro- 
vide for rather larger imports from countries 
other than the United States at the begin- 
ning of the program, but the estimated 
amount coming from the United States 
declines less rapidly in the ensuing years than 
is the case in the CEEC figures, with the re- 
cult that the final position in 1951 is about 
the same in both cases. There is a more 
csienificant difference in the distribution of 
total exports in that the State Department 
envisages a much greater orientation toward 
the United States market and much smaller 
exports to “other nonparticipating coun- 
tries.” Exports to the latter group will be 
#840,000,000 less than in the CEEC estimates, 
despite the fact that the State Department 
figures also include exports from the depend- 
ent territories, a considerable part of which 
went before the war to China, Japan, India, 
and other British Dominions, and other coun- 
tries outside the Western Hemisphere. 

* * * The State Department figures 
show a smaller excess of imports over exports 
for the early years, but the excess tapers off 
less rapidly so that in the final year the deficit 
on trade account is somewhat larger than in 
the original estimates of the CEEC, In both 
cases, however, the trade deficit is still over 
$3,500,000,000 in the final year of the plan. 
(Commission report, p. 187.) 

Unless, therefore, the prices of the raw 
materials and foodstuffs which the western 
European countries import fall considerably 
in relation to the prices of the manufactured 
goods which they export, substantial changes 
in the scale and pattern of imports and ex- 
ports beyond those envisaged in the present 
plan will ultimately be necessary, It was 
seen from the analysis in the earlier parts of 
this survey that, owing to the overvaluaiton of 
most European currencies, the cost of the 
goods which Europe imports has not really 
risen in terms of the goods which she exports, 
despite the fact that food and raw material 
prices have risen relatively to manufactured 
goods in the world markets. It would there- 
fore be unsafe to rely on a future improve- 
ment in the terms of trade making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of the 
problem. (Commission report, p. 190.) 


Il, THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


The balance of payments on current ac- 
count shows a smaller deficit in the State 
Department estimates than in that of the 
CEEC (at constant prices) due to the fact 
that the former assumes a very much steeper 
increase in the net receipts on invisible items, 
presumably largely due to differences in the 
anticipated income from tourist traffic. The 
difference in the distribution of exports as 
envisaged by the State Department has, 
moreover, the effect of reducing substan- 
tially the expected future dependence on the 
restoration of multilateral trade and cur- 
rency convertibility. The net balance with 
other nonparticipants in favor of the CEEC 
countries would, according to the State De- 
partment estimates, be only $446,000,000 in 
1951 at 1947 prices (or within a range of 
three hundred to seven hundred million dol- 
lars allowing for the possibility of price 
changes), as contrasted with $1,038,000,000 
in the CEEC report (or $1,800,000,000, if the 
anticipated price reductions of the CEEC are 
taken into account). The deficit in the 
balance of payments with the United States 
alone is put at $1,540,000,000 in the final 
year according to the State Department esti- 
mate, and at $3,081,000,000 on the basis of 
the CEEC estimates. (Commission report, 
p. 188.) 

Of the total of $21,000,000,000 for the period 
April 1944 to June 1952, six countries (Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany) account for 
some §$18,000,000,000, or 85 percent of the 
total. The over-all deficit of the Netherlands 
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is almost as large as that of the United King- 
dom, while that of Belgium is only 38 percent 
lower than the United Kingdom’s over-all 
deficit. Among the European countries only 
in the case of two—Switzerland and Tur- 
key—is a surplus anticipated over the period. 
Surpluses are also shown, however, for most 
of the overseas dependencies. (Commission 
report, p. 189.) 

As indicated in part 3 of this survey, the 
ultimate solution of the balance-of-payments 
problem would probably involve a reduction 
in the scale of imports, as well as an increase 
in the scale of exports in comparison to the 
prewar levels. (Commission report, p. 190.) 


Ill, THE DOLLAR PROBLEM OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


As to the distribution of the balance be- 
tween the different areas, the striking feature 
is the difference in the anticipated position 
of the United Kingdom compared with most 
of the other countries of the group. The 
United Kingdom shows a large deficit of 
$6,655,000,000 with the Western Hemisphere, 
more than one-half of which is offset by an 
anticipated surplus (of $3,800,000,000) with 
other nonparticipating countries. Thus in 
the case of the United Kingdom the antici- 
pated deficit with the dollar area is consider- 
ably larger than the total deficit; in the case 
of the other CEEC countries the dollar defi- 
cit is considerably smaller than the over-all 
deficit. The problems of financing the ad- 
verse balance are therefore rather different 
in the two cases. While the United King- 
dom has a special dollar problem, the ulti- 
mate salution of which would pre-suppose 
the possibility of multilateral settlements on 
a large scale, the other CEEC countries have 
a special problem of financing their deficits 
with the countries outside the dollar area. 
(Commission reports, pp. 189-190.) 


IV. CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SPECIAL IMPORT 
ITEMS 


(a) Coal and oil: It has been questioned 
whether the coal-production plan is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to meet the require- 
ments. From the point of view of its effects 
on both the balance of payments and Euro- 
pean industrial production it has certain 
weaknesses, In the first place, there is no 
margin for unforeseen emergencies. Sec- 
ondly, it still relies (although only to a mod- 
est extent) on the import of coal from the 
United States at the end of the period. Fi- 
nally, and most important of all, is the 
fact that it presumes (as will be shown in 
the following section) a very considerable 
change-over from coal to oil consumption 
during the next 4 years, the result of which 
will be the substitution of increased dollar 
expenditure for fuel oil in the place of the 
present dollar expenditure on coal. (Com- 
mission report, p. 167.) 

(b) Crude steel: Tables XXX and XXXI 
give the CEEC estimates for the production, 
consumption, and net exports of crude steel 
and finished steel. They show that in com- 
parison with 1938, production of crude steel 
will rise by 73 percent and the consump- 
tion of crude steel by 83 percent for the 
16 countries. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of finished steel is planned to in- 
crease by 86 percent, while the consumption 
is to rise by 66 percent. The plans pro- 
vide, therefore, for very much larger imports 
of crude steel and larger exports of finished 
steel than before the war; net imports of 
crude steel are to be 2.7 million tons in 1951, 
while they were negligible before the war, 
and net exports of finished steel are to be 
about 41% milion tons as against only 600,000 
tons in 1938. It is apparents from these fig- 
ures that the plans of the 16 countries pro- 
vide for very much larger steel consumption 
both for the purposes of exports in the form 
of finished steel and engineering products, 
and for higher home requirements. It must 


be borne in mind, of course, that owing to 
the reduced production and exports of west- 
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ern Germany, European output or European 
exports as a whole would show much smaller 
increases. (Commission report, p. 172.) 

The plans, as will be evident from the fig- 
ures given in table XXX, are vulnerable in 
that they assume considerably higher im- 
ports of crude steel from outside Europe than 
was the case before the war. (Commission 
report, p. 175.) 

(c) Food: These estimates of import re- 
quirements are in some cases—notably ce- 
reals and meat—higher than the supplies 
that are likely to be available. The total 
dollar deficit of the agricultural import pro- 
gram (allowing for exports), on the basis 
of the CEEC figures, rises from $5,100,000,C00 
in 1947-48 to $5,800,000,000 in the following 
year, and then falls to $5,400,000,000 by 1950- 
51—a large part of these annual deficits being 
accounted for by imports of cereals, fats, and 
meat. (Commission report, p. 176.) 

(d) Timber: In spite of the heavy over- 
cutting by the Germans in some countries 
during the war, the CEEC countries have 
continued cutting well in excess of growth, 
and production today is not much lower than 
the prewar output. 

With total requirements very close to the 
prewar level, the proportion of total con- 
sumption to be covered by imports has only 
risen from 31 percent to 36 percent, but there 
is a large shift in the sources of imports. 
Before the war, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Baltic states supplied 
about 25 percent of western Europe’s sawn- 
softwood requirements, 30 percent of their 
pulpwood, and 40 percent of their plywood. 
Last year shipments from this area were 
negligible. This had a substantial effect on 
western Europe's adverse trade balance with 
the United States. (Commission report, pp. 
180-181.) 

(e) German railroad system: Apart from 
the wagon situation, there is another serious 
weakness in the transport system of western 
Europe. The transport organization of the 
countries of western Europe is suffering as a 
result of its close interdependence with the 
German system. The situation in western 
Germany is very serious; the shortage of raw 
materials and labor has prevented even some 
of the most urgent repairs from being car- 
ried out, with the result that a very high pro- 
portion of wagons is unserviceable, that part 
of the tracks (particularly the sidings) have 
not been restored, and that the locomotive 
park is insufficient. The neighboring coun- 
tries depend on the German system, not only 
for their coal supplies from the Ruhr but also 
for the transit movement of a large quantity 
of internationally traded goods, which cross 
Germany from north to south as well as from 
east to west. The danger that the German 
system may not be able to carry the traffic 
has been ever present since the end of the 
war and is not yet completely averted. Any 
restoration of normal traffic conditions in the 
CEEC countries would, therefore, entail 
major efforts to reestablish the efficiency of 
the German transport system. (Commission 
report, p. 184.) 





Mississippi Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, most 
veterans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences, and exemptions, as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of Mississippi. 
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I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such laws, 
as compiled by Gaddis M. Williams, de- 
partment adjutant of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, 202 War Memorial Build- 
ing, Jackson, Miss., as follows: 

PURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Counties may donate money for burial of 
indigent Confederate pensioners. 

Counties may donate money for the loca- 
tion, marking, care, and maintenance of 
graves of Confederate dead. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by persons on active duty 
with the armed forces. 

Willis executed by deceased servicemen dur- 
ing World War II may be admitted to pro- 
bate 

IVIL RIGHTS 

Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 

CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


American Legion post service officers are 
given powers as notaries in connection with 
matters of claims against the United States 
by veterans of all wars, their heirs, and de- 
pencents. Such officers may not charge for 
services. 

The State Service Commissioner and as- 
sistants are authorized to administer oaths 
and affirmations, to take acknowledgments, 
and to perform all other duties required of 
notaries. 

The bureau of vital statistics is required 
to furnish, without charge, to veterans of 
certain wars, or their authorized agents, 
copies of birth and death certificates re- 
quired to adjudicate claims before the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, if requests for same 
are accompanied by a statement from a 
service officer or an officer of the Veterans’ 
Administration to the effect that the veteran 
is unable to pay the 50-cent fee. 

Chancery clerks are required to furnish, 
without charge to veterans, their dependents, 
or authorized representatives, certified copies 
of records of honorable discharge and other 
certificates of service. 

Free copies of public records may be se- 
secured for wards of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration under the Uniform Guardianship 
Act. 

Honorable discharges and all certificates of 
service of veterans of the armed forces of 
the United States are to be recorded by the 
chancery clerk free of charge. 

It is the duty of county departments of 
public welfare to aid veterans, their rela- 
tives, beneficiaries, or dependents to receive 
from the United States aid or benefits to 
which they may be entitled. 

It is the duty of the service commissioner 
and assistant commissioners to aid veterans 
of all wars since 1898, their relatives, bene- 
ficiaries, or dependents, to receive from the 





ted States aid or benefits to which they 
nay be entitled. 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 
A special bar examination may be given for 


certain law students within draft age. 
EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

Leaves of absence are given to all officers 
and employees of the State, any county or 
municipality, with preservation of status and 
reinstatement upon termination of military 
service. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


GUARDIANSHIP 
A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 


for the appointment of a guardian of an in- 


competent veteran or the minor child of 
a veteran, to receive certain benefits on be- 
half of such ward. 


HOMES 
Confederate veterans, their wives or 


widows, may be admitted to the Beauvoir 
Soldiers’ Home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be com- 
mitted to a Federal hospital under the Uni- 
form Veterans’ Guardianship Act. 


LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 
Farm and home aid is extended to veterans. 


PENSIONS 


Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans, 
their widows, and servants. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTIONS FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Free hunting and fishing licenses are avail- 
able to residents who are members of the 
armed ferces. 

War risk insurance, other benefits or relief 
for injured or disabled members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces and salaries, compensa- 
tion, etc., received for military service are ex- 
empt from income tax. 

Veterans with 50 percent or more disability 
are exempt from privilege tax on certain oc- 
cupations. 

Payment of poll tax is not required for vot- 
ing in primary elections during military 
service. 

Attorneys in the armed forces are exempt 
from payment of State bar association dues. 

The Confederate soldiers’ home is exempt 
from taxation. 

Homesteads owned and previously occu- 
pied by persons serving in the armed forces 
are exempt from taxation. 

War veterans may renew their drivers’ li- 
censes without payment of additional fees 
because of their lapse. They obtain a re- 
newal in the same manner as if their expired 
licenses were current, by the payment of only 
one fee. 

INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 


Two million dollars has been appropriated 
to aid in the training of veterans in Missis- 
sippi in educational institutions, half of 
which is earmarked for housing facilities, 
equipment, materials, and supplies. 


HOUSING 


Legal authority has been granted to cities 
and counties to cbtain housing facilities and 
operate housing projects to provide living 
quarters for veterans and their families, in- 
cluding authority to provide sites and con- 
struct sewers, streets, and other facilities. 

Banks, insurance companies, and other 
lending agencies are permitted to amend 
their regulations to permit veterans to bor- 
row money for homie building under the GI 
bill of rights. 

Minority disabilities have been removed 
for veterans under 21 years of age who desire 
to enter into legal contracts for home build- 
ing under the GI bill of rights. 

The homestead-exemption law has been 
amended to permit a veteran who purchases a 
home under the GI bill of rights, without any 
cash equity in the home or farm so purchased, 
to be eligible for complete homestead exemp- 
tion if otherwise qualified. 

The State building commission has been 
authorized to subdivide into lots to be sold 
to veterans at noninflationary prices 153 
acres of State-owned land known as the 
Tripps Crossing area, bordering Highway 51 
just north of Jackson. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
insignia of veterans’ organizations is punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 30 
days or by a fine not to exceed $20, or both. 

Municipalities may purchase, construct, or 
lease buildings to house veterans’ organi- 
zations. 
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Municipalities may make donations to 
veteran organizations for World War me. 
morials, 

Members of associations composed of vet- 
erans are exempt from prohibition as to 
wearing of uniforms. 

The State has been authorized to convey 
40 acres of State-owned land to the city 
of Jackson and Hinds County for the pur- 
pose of constructing a war memorial sta- 
dium which will seat 35,000 people. 

The State has been authorized to deeq 
the State park known as American Legion 
State Park to Allen Post, No. 62, of the Amer- 
ican Legion at Louisville, Miss. 
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Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the Mississippi Legislature 
through the sponsorship and cooperation of 
the DAV and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, which has some 14 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains two full- 
time national service officers, under the di- 
rection of Michael P. Fedorak, at the Veter- 
ans’ Administration regional office, Jackson, 
Miss. 

These DAV experts extend all types of as- 
sistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and factually eligible. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the Official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved June 
17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, ap- 
proved July 15, 1942—active membership in 
the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds or 
injuries, or the blight of ailments or disa- 
bilities incurred during, or by reason of, ac- 
tive service during time of war in the armed 
forces of the United States or of some coun- 
try allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50, 
if born before January 1, 1902) in cash, or by 
a down-payment of $5, or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of 
the full fee by the end of the second suc- 
ceeding fiscal year (ending on June 39), 
after which, if not fully paid, a carrying 
charge of $5 per year would accrue. A grow- 
ing percentage are becoming DAV life mem- 
bers. Annual membership is available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquar- 
ters of the DAV takes care of all admin- 
istrative matters and records, and publishes 
the Disabled American Veterans  semi- 
monthly newspaper containing accurate, up- 
to-date information of interest and of value 
to disabled veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., 
a severely wounded World War I veteran 
who has had a broad background of exper!- 
ence in various local, State, and National 
DAV activities which qualify him to lead 
an organization composed exclusively of 
America’s disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been’ secretary-treasurer (business 
manager) of the organization, and editor 
of its newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. 
Hogan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, 








the DAV Service Foundation. Officials 
handling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 

The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9. D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; the department of 
public relations and employment, headed 
by my good friend, Millard W. Rice. In addi- 
tion to these service departments, the DAV 
service headquarters has as its office 
manager John E. Feighner, assistant na- 
tional adjutant. All of these various de- 
partments are staffed by trained experts, all 
of whom are themselves war-wounded or 
disabled veterans. 

These DAV national Officers know all 
about the technical complications that dis- 
abled veterans must overcome factually to 
prove the service connections of their dis- 
abilities to the satisfaction of rating agencies 
of the Veterans’ Administration, under the 
limitations and restrictions of existing law, 
as legalistically interpreted and as admin- 
istratively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national-service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and 
are, therefore, generally more effective in 
helping disabled claimants to comply with 
technical requirements to prove legal en- 
titlement to benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job matching-method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran’s 
abilities have been matched with the re- 
cuirements of the job, rather than stressing 
his disabilities. It has been demonstrated 
by the employment record of such disabled 
veterans that they have a low absentee rec- 
ord, a low turn-over record, a low accident 
record, and a higher efficiency and produc- 
tion record. It has thus been demonstrated 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the fvture, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, that if they, too, should also be so 
unfortunate they will not be permitted to 
become mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
Supported, as a public investment in the 
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future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

It is a pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV, and I am quite 
proud to be one of its members. 





Can It Happen Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include therein an 
editorial from the Daily Tribune of Royal 
Oak, Mich., my home city. 

The Communist plan for taking over 
Greater Detroit, as outlined by Editor 
Floyd J. Miller, should challenge every 
loyal American. What happened in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, could happen here in our 
own favored land. 

The editorial is as follows: 


PERSONALLY SPEAKING 
(By Floyd J. Miller) 
CAN IT HAPPEN HERE? 


The Communist plan for taking over 
Greater Detroit includes the following steps 
in South Oakland County: 

1. Seizure of all the police headquarters 
in Royal Oak, Ferndale, and the other mu- 
nicipalities. This calls for control of the 
very important radio system and the radio 
equipped scout cars. 

2. Seizure of all radio stations and sup- 
pression of newspapers. 

3. Seizure of telephone central offices. 

4. Imprisonment or shooting of all officials 
likely to prove most resistant. 

The list includes several other bold and 
ruthless moves, but I won't bother to give 
any more of it. 

Where did I get this information, you ask? 

I drew it up, as any of you might do, after 
reviewing some of the startling revelations 
of Communist activities in this and other 
countries. One of the most outstanding of 
these was James Sweinhart’s series, published 
in the Detroit News and in some 30 other 
large daily newspapers. 

Many other newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles have given detailed evidence of the 
elaborate preparations made by the interna- 
tional Communist organization for years. 

There was a time when many people who 
were neither Communist nor Communist 
victims laughed at such an idea. It was 
preposterous. It was fanciful imagination; 
witch hunting with trimmings. They ex- 
pressed these opinions in many letters to 
newspapers. 

Naturally, those who were following the 
Communist line also did everything in their 
power to pooh-pooh this idea. They encour- 
aged as many Others as possible to do the 
same thing. Altogether they made quite a 
showing. 

It is rather difficult for us Americans, 
reared in our tradition of democratic gov- 
ernment, to believe that these things can 
happen. As long as all the explosive results 
were in far-off countries, our doubts con- 
tinued to loom large. 

Now the harsh realities are creeping closer 
and closer to us. We no longer look on them 
as fantastic fiction. Instead, we know them 
as powerful realities which may crush out 
our very existence. 
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The recent uprising in Bogota, Colombia, 
Was a striking example. I remember reading 
the first news of it in a daily paper which 
in the same issue printed the letter written 
by a supposedly well-informed schoolman. 
He branded the Sweinhart articles as im- 
possible imaginings. 

All the professor’s arguments were com- 
pletely demolished by what actually hap- 
pened, and it was not in far-off Europe or 
Asia. It was in a South American capital— 
only 4 hours’ plane flight from our own 
shores. 

The evident aim of the uprising was to 
break up the conference of American nations 
in Bogota. The Communists abroad certain- 
‘y would have pounced on this as showing 
the weakness and inefficiency of demccracies. 
Unfortunately for this plot, the conference 
continues. 

No evidence has yet been produced pub- 
licly to prove that the man whose act started 
this uprising was a Communist. Certainly 
the assassination of Jorg Eliecer Gaitan, 
leader of the liberal party in Colombia, was 
the signal for an uprising which could not 
have been spontaneous. 

What happened instantly bore all the ear- 
marks of modern communistic revolutionary 
technique. The central radio station was 
seized and used, both to alarm and confuse 
Bogota, and to signal revolutionary leaders 
in other cities. 

Small but skillful armed bands took pos- 
session of Bogota’s main traffic centers, held 
the police and troops paralyzed by uncer- 
tainty, and turned loose rioting mobs to 
pillage, loot, and burn. 

Two groups lent themselves readily to 
this sort of uncontrolled mob action. One 
comprised the Indian population, who could 
grab more in 5 minutes than they could pos- 
sibly obtain in any other way during all the 
balance of their lives. 

The second was made up of youngsters 
from 13 to 17 years old. Hundreds of them 
joined in the disorder. Meanwhile attempts 
were made to start outbreaks simultaneously 
in several other Latin American nations. 
This could not have been possible without 
detailed advance planning. 

Not without reason is Bogota called the 
“Athens of Latin America.” Its leaders of all 
factions perceived the necessity of putting 
down this attempt at revolution. They have 
succeeded and have made it possible for the 
Pan-American Conference to continue. Some 
of these men I met during the Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Congress in Bogota 17 months ago. 
They are intelligent patriots who understand 
that revolution is not the way to reform. 

They are also smart enough to understand 
how narrow an escape their nation had. They 
are tremendously shocked, I Know, by the 
realization that in their very midst a foreign- 
dominated group had been planning all the 
details of revolution for many months. 

And some folks are naive enough to believe 
that the same activity has not been going 
on right here in the United States, and espe- 
cially in the vital State of Michigan. 





Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp. 

By invitation of the gentleman from 
Kansas, Honorable CLirrorpD Hope, chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, I 
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had the privilege of joining the subcom- 
mittee which made a week’s survey of 
the foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. 
Hearings were held at Amarillo and El 
Paso, Tex., and Juarez and Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Much has been written about the pro- 
gram of foot-and-mouth disease. It was 
unfortunate that the poor cooperation 
between our country and Mexico caused 
the original program to fail. It failed 
because it was impossible to continue a 
slaughter and burying program of the 
diseased and infected cattle. It must be 
understood that the primary essential 
part of the economy of the Mexican peon 
is his oxen, cow, and goat. To kill these 
animals without an immediate replace- 
ment meant that his family would starve. 
The Mexican Government found it was 
impossible to continue such a slaughter- 
ing of the animals which belonged to 
these small land owners without facing 
a complete disruption of their economy 
and even a revolution in Mexico. 

It might also be cited that the mules 
Which this country assisted Mexico in 
replacing the oxen that had been killed, 
have not proven satisfactory. The mule 
needs grain and hay. He has to be teth- 
ered at night. The oxen, after a day’s 
work could be turned out to graze, but 
they always return in the early morning 
for water and another day’s work. This 
is not true of the mule. He simply dis- 
appears. Many of these mules have died 
because of the lack of feed. It seems 
impossible to change the habits of the 
Indian and the Mexican who for hun- 
dreds of years have depended upon the 
oxen and the old Egyptian plow. The 
tractors we sent to Mexico were not sat- 
isfactory. They needed repairs. They 
need gasoline and oil which are not to be 
had. The ground, in most instances, is 
so stony that the use of the tractor is 
prohibited. 

In driving some 300 miles into Mexico 
one finds that the cattle of northern 
Mexico are very thin. The land has 
been overgrazed because there was no 
place to take the surplus cattle. Drought 
has added to their miseries. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 500,000 cattle may 
starve to death unless rain comes within 
a short time. 

Mexico has set up a number of canning 
factories—some of them very modern 
and able to handle several thousand head 
of cattle a day. The cattle they are 
presently killing, after a careful scraping 
of the bones for all the meat, yield about 
150 to 200 pounds of meat. It is not, at 
present, a very profitable operation. The 
only salvation for the cattlemen in 
northern Mexico is that of sending their 
cattle to canning factories or through a 
sharp freezing of meat which may be 
exported to other countries. 

The canning industry of northern 
Mexico has the complaint that our De- 
partment of Agriculture insists that the 
meat put in cans must be cooked for 90 
minutes at 260 degrees, while that from 
Argentina, where the live virus pre- 
vails, is cooked only 40 minutes at 170°. 
The canned meat from Argentina comes 
to this country while the Mexican meat 
is barred. Some of this difficulty seems 
to come from the fact that the Mexican 
Government has not adopted certain 


their meat. They also complain that the 
price received by Argentina is more than 
they are permitted. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
seems to control the price of the meat. 
At their suggestion I have sent a letter 
to the head of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry suggesting that he review the 
regulations with a view to keeping them 
more in balance with those of Argentina. 

Mexico, heretofore, has sent between 
five hundred and seven hundred thou- 
sand cattie into the United States. That 
can no longer be permitted because of 
the danger of bringing foot-and-mouth 
disease into this country. The State of 
Chihuahua and, in fact, all the Northern 
States of Mexico are guarding very care- 
fully their own borders. No cattle are 
permitted to move from one State to an- 
other. It is a precaution the cattlemen 
themselves are taking to protect their 
herds. The herds in northern Mexico are 
well blooded—generally the white face or 
some other type of well-blooded cattle. 
The Mexican cattlemen made no sugges- 
tions that they should permit their cattle 
coming into the United States. They 
have accepted the inevitable and are try- 
ing to make the best of a rather bad sit- 
uation. 

The cattlemen in Mexico are giving 100 
percent cooperation with our country in 
an attempt to keep the disease below the 
buffer zone. The procedure being fol- 
lowed at the present time is that of es- 
tablishing a buffer zone near the upper 
level of the diseased territory. This zone 
is about 300 miles south of Brownsville 
and about 800 miles south of El Paso, Tex. 
This zone is 30 or 40 miles wide. The 
program calls for cattle being cleaned 
out of the zone, and when it is clean, new 
cattle are brought to the area. The zone 
is then moved farther south in an at- 
tempt to clean up all infected stock. 

They are also using a vaccine which 
gives the animals an average of about 6 
months’ immunity against the disease. 
The use of a vaccine is of dubious value. 
The Mexican soldiers are guarding the 
line and putting up the buffer-zone fences 
across Mexico. All cattle getting across 
this zone are promptly killed, for which 
no indemnity is paid. 

It is my understanding that Guate- 
mala on the south has a similar buffer 
zone. It is my belief that if the disease 
breaks out in northern Mexico and gets 
near our border that the proper pro- 
cedure would be to clean out an area 50 
miles wide on our own side and kill all 
cloven-hoofed animals who enter this 
zone. This would be severe medicine, 
but it takes severe measures to handle so 
treacherous a disease. 

I do feel that one of the big causes of 
the failure in Mexico was that of not 
having a competent supervisor with au- 
thority to carry out a good program. 
Such a man has been suggested to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is hoped 
that he will make the nomination 
promptly in order that a sound disease- 
eradication program can be put into ef- 
fect. The cause of much of the failure 
to date can be charged against our own 
Department of Agriculture because of 
the short-sighted unbusiness like and, 
yes, undiplomatic type of program, they 
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sanitary standards for the canning of 


are trying to force on the sovereign peo- 
ple of Mexico. It should be remembered 
that the level of understanding is very 
low in Mexico. The Indian and the 
Mexican just could not understand why 
his oxen, cow, and goat should be 
slaughtered, when no immediate provi- 
sion was made to supply their families, 
with the meat and milk they required. 
It meant starvation for that family. A 
long-term educational program must be 
conducted if the proper understanding 
of the foot-and-raouth disease is to be 
had. 

It is my opinion that the present num- 
ber of United States employees in Mex- 
ico could be drastically reduced. The 
killing program is no longer being car- 
ried out and the work should be greatly 
lightened. I also feel that if this coun- 
try became arbitrary and coercive in 
their attitudes toward Mexico that the 
Mexican Government might eventually 
invite the United States employees en- 
gaged in eradication of the foot-and- 
mouth disease to go home. I believe this 
because they did stop the killing pro- 
gram. It is a delicate proposition when 
dealing with a sovereign country and 
writing directives which are not to the 
liking of the countries involved. Some 
of these recommendations must proceed 
at the top level, with the State Depart- 
ment and the President participating, 

There is another item, Mr. Speaker, 
that deserves the attention of the Con- 
gress. We found that the United States 
maintains three patrols along the Mexi- 
can borders. The Immigration Patrol 
under the Justice Department; the Cus- 
toms Patrol under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Livestock Patrol under the 
Agriculture Department. The latter pa- 
trol, at the present time, has about 200 
men. This seems excessive due to the 
very few number of Mexican cattle near 
the United States borders. Certainly 
these three patrols ought to operate in 
complete harmony. This is not being 
done. There ought to be some consoli- 
dation of patrols in the interest of econ- 
omy and efficient operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do appreciate the op- 
portunity of joining with the subcom- 
mittee in the study of foot-and-mouth 
disease. I believe, as a physician, I can 
appreciate some of the problems facing 
the veterinarian profession in their ef- 
forts to eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. It is my considered judgment that 
this virus, has reached its peak in Mexico 
and is now loosing its grip. 

I can remember in this country when 
influenza swept our Nation and a great 
many of our people had the disease. 
There were many deaths. It reached its 
peak within a few months and gradually 
declined. Today one seldom thinks o! 
hears about the epidemic of influenza. 
The same can be said of other virus dis- 
eases which affect the human race. 
These germs can become active and again 
infect large groups of people. We should 
also remember that it takes but 2 or 3 
years until We get an entire new group 
of cloven-hoofed animals in a territory. 
These animals could likewise be infected 
by the carriers remaining in the terri- 
tory. It seems quite likely very few new 
cases of foot-and-mouth disease will 
appear in Mexico, during the next year. 
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Unless this country is eternally alert, it 
may lull us to sleep and eventually we 
id have a carrier in the United States 

a full-blown epidemic. Our live- 
ck are not immune to this virus as the 
k in other countries where they have 
had the disease for many years seem 
to be immune, 

The one great hope as I see it is that 
of pushing forward with a scientific labo- 
yatory which will eventually produce a 

ine which will not only cure but 
prevent this dread disease. The Con- 
s has taken the step to erect such a 
joratory. Iam confident that we will 

t the same results as We did with the 
Rinderpest disease. A vaccine was pro- 
duced in less than 2 years which com- 
pletely mastered this almost otherwise 
100-percent fatal disease in livestock. I 
have every confidence that our scientific 
m 
p 


al 


en working together can get just. as 
ositive results with foot-and-mouth 
disease. 





Truman Should Talk to Stalin 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from Mrs. Anna Nelson 
Clausen, ef Kimballton, Iowa. 

No doubt there are some who will not 

‘ee With all of Mrs. Clausen’s sugges- 
s and observations. Iam sure, how- 
*, that every sound-thinking Ameri- 
can feels, as does Mrs. Clausen, that 
President Truman should have talked to 
Joe Stalin face to face long ago. Why 

Mr. President? 
KIMBALLTON, IowA, April 1, 1948. 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
Congressman, Seventh District, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am writing this letter to you, but also 
‘ you to read it in Congress and also present 
) Mr. Truman. I am deeply grieved that 

r President is preparing for a third world 

bo you or anyone else think Roosevelt 

uld have done that? No; he would him- 

f have gone directly to Russia and try to 

< an understanding instead of threaten to 

e war against the Russians. Is this not 
lisgrace to the United States, when God 
ved them from all destruction and gave 

m victory that they now start preparing 

a third world war? Should this Govern- 
t of ours not learn to make peace instead 
war? Are there no Christians or God- 
ring people in our Government? It is 
it time that our President set aside some 
ys for prayer for world peace instead of 
ing all our 18-year-olds in for training, 

i they have to fight for what this Nation’s 

lers and others can’t agree about, In 
this supposed-to-be civilized day and age 

y still just kill people to have peace. If 

y now start again, is there much for the 

thers of the United States to live for, 

hen they take the boys that now grow up, 
he ones that did come safely home? What 
is peace to these mothers when you, our Gov- 
ernment, just take them out for slaughter 
as we do hogs and cattle? 

I think it would be wonderful if our Pres- 
ident would go across and talk to the rulers 


tinn 
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of other countries, especially Russia. Why is 
it our innocent boys always have to go to war 
to save our money-mad men and profiteers 
who want war and also our big Army men 
who don’t want to do other work than just 
prepare for war? If our rulers of this Nation 
and others of the other lands who can’t agree 
had to go to the front and fight it out among 
themselves I wonder if there would be war? 
No, never, no. 

How much better it would be if they would 
send food and clothing to all those starved 
people. And, for goodness sake, bring our 
American occupation army and all Ameri- 
cans home and quit sending war material 
over there, and then send them some mis- 
sionaries to teach them God’s word. But, 
no; our Government never does anything 
like that. Palm Sunday I was listening to 
a Lutheran minister from Waterloo speaking 
to a confirmation class. He said, “If there 
ever was a hell on earth, we are living in it 
right now,” and he said he did not mean 
gangsters and criminals of the underworld, 
but he meant the way our Government was 
run. As he spoke to these boys and girls, he 
spoke of how little they had to look forward 
to if we were getting ready for another war. 

Is it not terrible to think that all the 
mothers and wives who have gotten their 
dear ones home again now have to look for- 
ward to see them go again? What of all 
those poor innocent boys who lost their lives 
in the last war? Certainly they could not 
have fought for freedom. How great was the 
talk of how wonderful when we could again 
live in peace. How can Mr. Truman expect 
people to vote for him when he is for war? 

Our President should be a man who could 
show other nations the way to peace, instead 
of showing that we want war. 

I have been president of the Amvets Aux- 
iliary for 2 years and have visited hospitals 
where all those poor helpless boys lay and 
will suffer for the rest of their lives, and, 
oh, all the help that they need at these 
hospitals from auxiliaries. Why don’t our 
President and other leaders from Washing- 
ton, D. C., go visit these hospitals and then 
think and work up a way for peace, instead 
of training more boys for war? It is high 
time our Government turns more to God to 
help it in dealing with other countries. Why 
can’t our Government let other countries run 
their own business? Our rulers would not 
want other countries to come here and run 
theirs. Why not do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you? And why not out- 
law the manufacture of the atom bomb, 
which will mean the end of America as well 
as other lands, and, please remember, they 
might fall on Washington, D. C., as well as 
on the people in the country. 

I am enclosing a clipping from a church 
paper and also a piece from the Shoppers’ 
Guide of Audubon, Iowa, and a piece writ- 
ten by Wallace from the Des Moines Reg- 
ister. He may not be just what our Gov- 
ernment needs, but he surely is bringing the 
truth to the people. If he was good enough 
to be Mr. Roosevelt’s helper, he should also 
have a chance to come out and tell the 
truth—but how the truth does hurt. We 
surely do need a clean-up in our Govern- 
ment, as all we hear wherever we go is just 
war talk. It’s enough to make all mothers 
and wives crazy. 

Please, Mr. JENSEN, aS you are a man from 
our own country, do help get these troubles 
of this Nation settled, and do, please, get 
some understanding with Russia for peace. 

This letter may not be written too well; 
but again I want to tell you the mothers 
of America or other countries don’t want 
war—only our money-mad men in the East 
want it. 

I expect an answer to this letter soon. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. ANNA NELSON CLAUSEN, 
(Just a Danish Lutheran woman 
member of the Elk Horn Lutheran 
Church). 
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Alarm Over Nazi Cartels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include the following 
article by Thomas L. Stokes that ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News of 
April 28, 1948: 

ALARM OVER NAZI CARTELS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The apparent trend in our policy in Ger- 
many toward collaborating with cartelists, 
industrialists, and bankers who helped to 
promote the Nazi onslaught upon the world 
has reached the point that Senators who are 
aware of the dangerous implications of such 
a course are becoming disturbed and aroused. 

One, Senator KiLcorE, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, went to the White House to call 
President Truman’s attention to recent de- 
velopments in Germany, among them the 
order by Gen. Lucius Clay, American Admin- 
istrator, that very nearly nullifies our policy 
established by Congress for breaking up the 
great monopolies and cartels. This order, as 
was revealed here a few days ago, was pro- 
tested by 19 members of the American Mili- 
tary Government’s Decartelization Branch. 
They said it was represented as having been 
approved in principle by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Also disturbed by developments in Ger- 
many is Senator O’MAHONEY, Democrat of 
Wyoming. 

The developing situation has become par- 
ticularly important because of the European 
recovery program which includes Germany 
and which must not be used to revive the 
cartel system and restore to power those who 
worked hand in glove with Adolf Hitler. 
Senator KILGORE is anxious that the ERP 
set-up here under Paul Hoffman include 
persons familiar with the cartel system, its 
key figures, and how they operate, so this 
danger can be avoided. 

News dispatches from American corre- 
spondents in Germany bring further cor- 
roboration of the trend in policy that is 
disturbing Members of Congress. Two of 
the most powerful banking figures of the 
Hitler regime are about to assume impor- 
tant roles in the new trizonal bank of the 
German states. Herman Abs, a former di- 
rector of the Deutsche Bank, has been se- 
lected by the board of directors as president 
of the new bank, and August d, 
formerly a director of the Reichsbank 
chairman of the board. While their selec- 
tion is subject to approval by the tripartite 
Allied Banking Commission, the dispatches 
report that this is expected. 

All this is strange and amazing. For a 
report nearly a year ago by General Clay 
on an exhaustive investigation made f n 
identified Herman Abs as an influential 
member of the Deutsche Bank when it was 
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operating as an economic arm of tl 
Wehrmacht in exploiting the resources « 
occupied Europe and as a key figure in the 
seizure of French and Belgian properties in 
Luxemburg, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Other dispatches tell of further develop- 
ments in the protest of General Clay by 19 
Decartelization Branch members. The Dep- 
uty Military Governor of the American Zone, 
Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, has issued a 
memorandum accusing the 19 of being dis- 
loyal for their protest. When this provoked 
an uproar among other Officials the general 

astened to say this did not mean they were 
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un-American or affiliated with communism, 
but that what he meant was that con- 
tinued criticism of policy by those by whom 
it was to be carried out was disloyal. Two 
of the 19, Francis W. Laurent and W. John- 
ston Avery, have resigned. They formerly 
worked under Thurman Arnold here in the 
Justice Department’s antitrust division. 





Even the Pilgrims Learned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recorp an editorial from one of 
the prominent papers of my congres- 
sional district, the Plymouth Mail, of 
Plymouth, Mich., entitled “Even the Pil- 
grims Learned—If You Want To Eat, 
You Must Produce.” There is so much 
good Americanism and common sense in 
it that I believe it merits careful reading 
and consideration. 


Early Pilgrims were communistic—land 
was tilled by everyone; everyone shared the 
harvest equally. 

It failed. It always does; you can’t change 
human nature. 

The starving Pilgrims begged help from 
capitalistic Britain. That always happens 
too. But help was too far away. 

So, in 1823, the Pilgrims got wise. They 
allotted land on which “every man was to 
set corne for his owne perticuler.” The 
opportunity for work was there; if they 
didn’t take it they were told they wouldn't 
eat. 

The profit system worked wonders as it 
always does if it isn’t tampered with—more 
land was planted, it was cultivated better, 
the people “wente willingly into ye field to 
set corne,” they had their biggest harvest— 
and the colony, perhaps America itself, was 
saved from starvation and death. 

It is exactly the same today: the more 
you produce efficiently, the more you have. 
You cannot get something for nothing. 
Since time began, efficient production is the 
only security any man can ever have. 

Yes, the time is near when we must de- 
clare that we are for free America or we 
are for Russian slavery. There is going to 
be no middle-of-the-road business about 
this question. 





In Support of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include a telegram that I 
received teday from the mayor of Detroit 
and other prominent citizens of Detroit, 
in support of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill; also, two editorials that appeared in 
the Detroit News: 
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DETROIT, MIcH., April 27, 1948, 
Congressman GEoRGE G. SaDOWSKI, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

To make Detroit a better place to live and 
to help solve Detroit’s critical housing short- 
age we urge your unqualified support of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill without crippling 
amendments. 

Eugene J. Van Antwerp, Mayor of the 
City of Detroit; Henry Fink, President, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.; Walter 
P. Reuther, President, UAW-CIO; Har- 
ry S. Toy, Police Commissioner, City of 
Detroit; Dr. V. E. Blue, Personnel Di- 
rector, Chrysler Corp.; George Edwards, 
President, Detroit Common Council; 
Mrs. Zao Woodford Schroeder, Presi- 
dent, Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Frank X. Martel, President, 
American Federation of Labor; Ben 
Levinson, President, Michigan Mort- 
gage Corp; William J. Norton, Director, 
Children’s Fund of Michigan; Hon. 
Judge Ira W. Jayne, Circuit Court; 
Eero Saarinen, Saarinen & Saarinen; 
Patrick V. McNamara; Leon B. Grid- 
ley, Director, Servicemen’s Bureau; 
Hon. Judge Paul Krause, Recorder’s 
Court; Robert McWilliams, President, 
Junior Board of Commerce; Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Clancy, Archdiocese of De- 
troit; Hon. Judge William Cody, Circuit 
Court; Alvin E. Harley, Harley, Elling- 
ton & Day; August Scholle, President, 
Michigan CIO; Hon. Judge Carl Weide- 
man, Circuit Court; Rabbi Leon Fram, 
Temple Israel; H. Augustus O’Dell, 
O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach; Hon. 
Judge Louis J. Schneider, Circuit 
Court; Amadeo Leone Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls; Rev. Dr. O. E. Starrett, 
Central Methodist Church; Helen Fas- 
set, City Plan Commissioner; Mrs. Mary 
M. Streit, Secretary, Thirteenth Con- 
gressional District Republican Organi- 
zation; Hon. Judge Arthur Sempliner, 
Circuit Court; Clair W. Ditchy, Secre- 
tary, Detroit Citizens’ Housing & Plan- 
ning Council; Robert W. Kelso, Presi- 
dent, Detroit Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council; Elmer Kiehler, C. 
Howard Crane Associates, Inc.; Rev. 
Robert L. Bradby, President, NAACP; 
Dr. Bruce Douglas, Health Commis- 
sioner; Branson Gamber, Derrick & 
Gamber; Edgar M. Branigan, County 
Clerk, Wayne County. 


[From the Detroit News] 
FOR MORE HOUSING 


As a matter of Republican policy, deter- 
mined by the Senate GOP policy committee, 
whose chairman is Senator Tart, the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill was scheduled 
for the Senate’s consideration. When it 
passed the Senate Thursday, not a vote was 
cast against it. 

Practically the same bill died in the House 
once and, by present indications, it may die 
there again. 

The House GOP policy makers will be 
shortsighted to the point of blindness if 
they bury or materially cut this measure. 

The housing shortage has grown worse and 
costs of homes have gone sky high while 
Congress, through 2 years, failed to provide 
Government backing of a postwar housing 
program. 

Considered as a 10-year plan, the goal 15,- 
000,000 new city and farm homes, the bene- 
fits seem afar off. 

Its liberalized provisions for home loans 
and for insuring loans would be immediately 
effective. 

The assurance it gives of Government aid 
of slum clearance would be particularly wel- 
come in Detroit. 

Authorization of more Government hous- 
ing projects, to contain 500,000 low-cost 
units, the most controversial feature, doesn’t 





go far in thet direction. We believe that, 
like the Senaiv, the House also should take 
this step to make low-rent homes availabje 
and put a brake on construction costs. 

The Senate voted 49 to 35 to keep the 
public-housing section in the bill. 

The measure’s encouragement of privately 
financed housing is designed to assist low- 
cost building chiefly. The GOP Congress 
cannot creditably quit its job in this cam- 
paign year without taking comprehensive 
and definitely promising action to relieve 
the nationwide housing shortage. 


[From the Detroit News] 
AS WE SEE IT 


The Senate finally has passed the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill, but known op- 
position to the measure in the House sug. 
gests it has a long, hard pull before becom- 
ing law. 

Basically, the TEW bill is a recognition 
that housing, as a social problem, has out- 
grown the ability of both private enterprise 
and local government to cope with. This 
does not, however, suggest to us, as its 
enemies charge, that the measure is social- 
istic. The Federal Government interests it- 
self in construction of roads and aids to edu- 
cation. Are these more vital to the public 
health and welfare than adequate housing? 

From the standpoint of exclusively public 
housing the TEW bill provides only for con- 
struction of 100,000 low-rent units a year for 
5 years. This is not an elaborate program. 

A much more important feature is a provi- 
sion whereby slum areas can be cleared and 
rehabilitated through deflating land values 
and enabling private enterprise to carry on 
large-scale construction programs with as- 
surance of a reasonable rate of return. That 
is a long way from being socialistic. 

The measure, if it becomes law, should 
do a lot for Detroit. But we will have to 
contain our enthusiasm, for a long time— 
until the attitude of the House is consider- 
ably changed. 





Appeal for an Undivided Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, the parti- 
tion of the historic Irish Nation is a ques- 
tion that is engaging the minds of 
thoughtful people not only in Ireland, 
Britain, and the United States, but even 
threcughout Western Europe. 

The importance of this question not 
only from the point of view of the Irish 
people, but having regard to the inter- 
ests of the United States, cannot be 
stressed too much. On April 3 last at 
the Hotel Astor in New York City more 
than 2,600 people sat down to luncheon 
to welcome Hon. Eamon De Valera, T. D. 
Among those who addressed the gather- 
ing in tribute of welcome to the Irish 
leader were Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
president of Fordham University, Hon. 
James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General, and Col. Martin H. Meaney, 
commanding officer of the old Sixty- 
ninth Regiment, New York. His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal Spellman deliv- 
ered the invocation at the function. 

Mr. Speaker, in the disturbed condi- 
tions of the world today, I am sure that 








the great majority of our fellow citizens 
favor the reunification of Ireland and 
the abolition of the border which sep- 
arates 6 counties froria 23 counties of 
that historic land. The ties that bind 
the peoples of the United States and Ire- 
ond are strong and enduring. The tra- 
itional friendship of the Irish Nation 
or the United States has been strength- 
ned through the generations by the 

ntribution of the sons and daughters 
of Ireland in the building of our Repub- 
lic. In the anxious days that lie ahead, 
I think that a statesmanlike effort 
should be made to restore “The Lost 

rovince” to Ireland. It will be an 
evidence of good faith on Britain’s part, 
and it will be of immeasurable benefit in 
cementing the good relations that should 
exist between the free democracies of 
the Western World. 

Eamon De Valera, a native-born New 
Yorker, has captured the imagination of 
our people even as he holds a strong 
place in the affections of the Irish people 
everywhere for his 30-year fight for the 
unity and independence of Ireland. He 
states a clear and convincing case for 
the abolition of the pertition of Ireland 
and has offered a statesmanlike solution 
for the reunification of his country. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I am 
inserting in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Mr. De Valera at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on April 3, as 
follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, your Eminence, Excellen- 
cies, Right Reverend and Reverend Fathers, 
ladies and gentlemen, I want at the outset 
to express my thanks to the committee that 
has arranged for this very distinguished gath- 
ering in this room. I know the trouble they 
must have taken to succeed as they have suc- 
ceeded. 

I know that it is not the first time that 
a New York committee has arranged to give 
me a reception; and, indeed, I was very sorry 
that they had that trouble on two or three 
occasions without result, because it was not 
possible for me to come. When I got the 
invitation recently to come to this country I 
gladly availed myself of it. I wanted to see 
the friends of Ireland here, and I wanted to 
see a number of the old friends who, during 
the years that had intervened, never ceased 
to show their interest in our cause. 

In my talks here in the United States I 
have generally selected two topics and at- 
tempted to deal with both in the same 
speech. I have found, however, that to do 
s0 meant keeping my audience inordinately 
long. You naturally would like to know 
what is the situation in Ireland today, and 
how the present position has been secured. 
You wouid like to get some details of the 
history of the struggle. I know that it will 
be particularly interesting, and I am always 
tempted to give it. But on this occasion I 
will confine myself rather to the second topic; 
namely, the position as it now is. 

The present and the future are the things 
that matter most in a time like the present. 
History can be safely left to look after itself. 
The story of the efforts that were made in 
Ireland will he available to you, I have no 
doubt, otherwise than from my lips, although 
I, having been, so to speak, at the center, 
have perhaps a more intimate knowledge 
than many could have. 

IRELAND’S STATUS 

Now the position in Ireland today is this: 
We in the 26 counties of Ireland are as free 
as the people in any country in the world. 
That part of Ireland is completely free. We 
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policies, mold our destiny insofar as it is 
permitted to human beings to do that. 

The aim of our people throughout their 
long struggle has been achieved so far as that 
part of Ireland is concerned. Our constitu- 
tion declares us to be a sovereign, indepen- 
dent, democratic state. Weare all that. And 
if we could say that of the whole of our coun- 
try, then we could truly say that the aspira- 
tions of the Irish people have been achieved. 
[Applause. ] 

Unfortunately, we cannot say that. Our 
country has been cut in two. Six of the 32 
counties of Ireland have been cut off, without 
any reference to the people of Ireland. The 
people of Ireland in a plebiscite held in the 
general elections, which were indeed a plebi- 
scite, held in the year 1918, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, decided to declare their inde- 
pendence and to establish a republic, a re- 
public for the whole of Ireland. [Applause.] 
The vote was overwhelming. The vote took 
place at a time, you will remember, when the 
world had been listening for several years, 
during World War I, to the declarations of the 
various powers involved in the war to the 
effect that the war was being fought for the 
freedom of all small nations, to see that no 
nation should have the right to extend its 
policies over another nation, but that each 
nation would be permitted to choose its own 
policy, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid. 

WILSON DOCTRINE 


These were the words, you will remember 
of your own President—President Wilson. 
These words and these ideals stirred the 
imagination of the people of the whole world. 
They saw in them a hope of getting a real 
foundation for peace, a peace that might en- 
dure, a peace, at any rate, that was not going 
to be threatened by the natural desire of a 
nation held in subjection to get its rightful 
freedom. 

And, mind you, it was not merely the Presi- 
dent of the United States who held these 
ideals. These ideals were held and these 


. Statements made by the statesmen of Brit- 


ain; and made also by the statesmen of 
France. It was at that time, then, that the 
Irish people determined to form an inde- 
pendent republic. But these principles that 
were so eloquently enunciated were not going 
to be put into practice. We in Ireland had 
to struggle and to endure great suffering 
before these principles would be admitted, 
even for 26 of our counties. But they were 
denied to us by partition. Our country was 
cut in two by an act of the British Parliament 
passed in the year 1920. S’x of the counties 
were cut off. 

Now, these six counties were not cut off 
on any just principle. A suggestion is made 
by the propagandists that there is in that 
part of Ireland a different people; that there 
is something peculiar in the inhabitants 
of that part of Ireland which distinguishes 
them from the inhabitants of the rest of 
Ireland. 

There is no truth in that. 

The fact is that in Ireland—we are, in all 
Ireland, mixed. You will find there the blood 
of the ancient Celts, mixed with the blood 
of the Norman, the Saxon, and even the 
Dane. We are mixed throughout the coun- 
try as a whole. It is inevitable that after 
some seven or eight hundred years of pos- 
session, domination, invasion, implantation 
by another power, that should be so. So that 
there is in fact no racial difference between 
the people who inhabit the 26 counties and 
those who inhabit the country as a whole. 
[Applause. } 

An excuse, of course, had to be given. But 
the fact is that this partition of our country 
had its origin in British party politics and 
in nothing else. Those of you who know 
English history, the history of the end of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, would 
know the Tories opposed the granting of 
home rule in Ireland, and the liberals, un- 
der Gladstone, supported by the Irish Party 
under Parnell wanted home rule. The Tories 
at that time, to defeat their rival party, the 
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liberals, raised the cry, “Ulster will fight, and 


Ulster will be right.” That cry was fairly 
effective. But, just before World War I, the 
people of Britain were converted by a ma- 
jority to the cause of home rule for Ireland. 
It was true that it was a limited measure, 
yet in quick time a home rule bill was 
passed. But the Tories, to prevent it from 
being put into effect, again raised the old 
cry, “Ulster will fight,” and they set out to 
arm their supporters in the northern part 
of Ireland, because there are—well, a 
greater number of Tory supporters in that 
part of Ireland than in any other. They set 
out to arm them for the purpose of once 
more preventing home rule from being 
granted to Ireland. 


HOME RULE SUSPENDED 


The result was that when World War I 
began home rule was suspended. The Home 
Rule Act was suspended, and it was sug- 
gested that four of the counties of Ireland 
should be excluded from its operation. The 
war was on: the volunteer movement had 
made progress. Easter week had taken place. 
Ireland’s independence, established by a 
plebiscite, to which I have already referred 
had taken place. Ireland’s independence as 
a republic was declared in our national cap- 
ital on the 21st of January, 1919. [Applause.] 

And so, when Mr. Lloyd George introduced 
his Partition Act, it was done after the Irish 
people had indicated quite clearly what their 
desire was. It is suggested that Ulster is 
the area cut off. They want to give the 
historic name of Ulster to that area. You 
know, most of you, I am sure, that the his- 
toric province of Ulster consists not of six 
but of nine counties, and that in cutting 
off six Mr. Lloyd George partitioned not 
merely Ireland but the province of Ulster 
as well. 

You may ask why, as they desired to have 
the name Ulster for the area cut off, they 
did not cut off the whole province. The an- 
swer is that in the province as a whole the 
Tories would not have that secure majority 
which they desired. If they cut off the nine 
counties, the Tories would not be in the ma- 
jority in that area. 

They cut off six, because, taking the six as 
a whole, the concentration of Tory opinicn 
in the city of Belfast and its neighborhood 
was sufficient to give them a majority in that 
area. It is wrong to think that there is 
throughout the area of the six counties a 
uniformly predominant political Tory opin- 
ion. That is not so. The Tory opinion is 
dominant—and when I say “Tory” I mean of 
course, partitionists, because the partition- 
ists began with the Tories, and it was really 
a Tory device—so those who support parti- 
tion I shall continue to call Tories; because 
to call them Unionists might suggest that 
they were in favor of the union of Ireland. 

These Tories are in a majority only in the 
immediate neighborhood of the city of 
Belfast. 

Now, if the principle on which Ireland was 
to be cut off was that nobody was to be 
included in the state—that there was no 
area to be included in the state in which 
there was a local majority against the union 
with the rest of the county—that could ap- 
ply only to an area around Belfast; to an 
area that is not much more than two coun- 
ties. If you were to follow me with a map 
and look at the parliamentary constituen- 
cies that existed before 1920, starting from 
the east, you would find that in South Down, 
in South Armagh, in the whole County of 
Tyrone, there are in each case local major- 
ities that are against partition, and that de- 
sire union with their fellow countrymen. 
[Applause. ] 

It is clear, therefore, that if these were 
cut off, the principle is not being acted 
upon—the principle which they pretend to 
uphold the principle that in a local area— 
that even in a local area you shall not have 
in the state any people who object to being 
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in it. These areas comprise a total area of 


more than half. 

Again, if you take four out of the six 
counties, a block of four out of the six coun- 
ties you will find that in these four there is 
majority who want union with the 
the country. Now, these areas in 
there is a majority for union are 
areas that adjoin our territory, and if you 
were drawing a line on that principle that I 
have been indicating, the border should not 
run as it runs at present but would only run 
around Belfast. 

The question is, Why are these people cut 
off? If it is right to say that Ulster must 
not be coerced, what about these people? 
Are they not being coerced? Are the people 
in South Down, South Armagh, in Tyrone, 
and in Fermanagh and Derry City, not being 
coerced at the present moment? They are, 
of course, being coerced. [Applause.] They 
are held separate from their fellow country- 
men by force and by nothing else. British 
troops are in occupation in that area, and 
it is quite obvious, therefore, that, again, the 
principle that I have indicated is not being 
put into effect. 

But is it a right principle in any case? 
Would it be right to cut up a country on the 
basis of such a principle? I say that if you 
were to accept such a principle there is no 
democratic state in the world that could 
maintain its integrity—none. 

When I was here in the United States some 
20 years ago I got to know something about 
American politics, and I was told that there 
were certain States in this Union which time 
after time voted in the same manner. They 
voted that way whether the majority was 
Democratic or Republican. For instance, 
Maine and Vermont, I was told [laughter] 
were always Republican in the majority; 
even though the Nation as a whole had voted 
for a Democratic administration. What 
would you think if that principle that I 
have been talking about were applied to your 
country? Do you think that the people in 
Maine and Vermont, because they happened 
time after time to differ from the majority, 
when the majority was a Democratic one, 
would be entitled to cut themselves off from 
the remainder of your country and attach 
themselves, say, to Canada? [Applause.] 

Again, I heard of the solid South, and I 
heard of States in a bloc that, even when 
the majority vote was Republican in this 
country, still held to their old Democratic 
views. Do you think that you could permit 
the States that were of that opinion—were 
Democratic States—that you could permit 
them, even if there were a bloc of them, 
to cut themselves off from the Union and 
attach themselves, say, to Mexico? [Laugh- 
ter.| Of course you wouldn’t. 

Of course, you know perfectly well that 
if you were to do that there would be an 
end to the union of the United States of 
America; that it would mean the end. And, 
of course, in our case it is precisely the 
same. We cannot admit that principle. 

But we do say that the principle, even, 
is not applied; that coercion, which is sup- 
posed to be the thing that is not to be used, 
is, in fact, being used against the people in 
at least one-half of the area of the six 
counties. [Applause.] 

Another thing would follow, of course, if 
you were to attempt to work on that prin- 
ciple, and that is that you would very rapidly 
find yourself in an absurd position, because 
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in no case would you find opinion so homo- 
geneous as to be absolutely the same in any 
one area. You will find within any region 


areas that are, by a majority, partitionists; 
you will find within it an area where there 
is a minority opposed to partition. And if 
you choose out that particular area, there 
would be a majority in thet grea; and then 
you would have a continual process of cut- 
ting off one section within another. 

As I say, the principle is one which would 
reduce democracy to an absurdity. But it 
is not applied even to the extent to which 


it could be applied; and, in any case, we do 
not admit it as a just principle. 
IRISH OWN IRELAND 

The position, then, in Ireland 1s that this 
ancient nation of ours, that has been one 
through all its history, has been cut in two. 
Read the history of Ireland from the be- 
ginning, from the earliest recorded history 
of Ireland. Look at any map of Ireland that 
has been published before 1920. You won't 
find in that history or on that map any evi- 
dence of a division such as the division that 
exists there today. 

The area cut off is not a historic entity. 
It is not a natural geographic entity. It is 
not an economic entity. It is not a natural 
entity of any kind. It is purely artificial. 
And is it any wonder that the people in 
Ireland resent that? And that they naturally 
resent the attitude of the powers that main- 
tain that against their will? 

Now, I was going to talk, at the beginning 
about the methods by which we won the 
freedom that we have today. And I was 
going to say that we have to thank for that, 
in the first place, the efforts and the sacrifices 
of the people in Ireland itself. Next, we 
have to thank the invaluable aid which was 
given to us by the friends of Ireland abroad, 
particularly by the friends of Ireland here 
in the United States of America. [Applause.] 

That aid was, as I know, at particular 
times, vital to us. The truth would require 
me to say also that in the latter stages we 
have to thank in no small measure a more 
enlightened statesmanship in Britain. That 
is statesmanship which recognizes that a 
free Ireland, an Ireland that has no cause 
for enmity against Britain, is a far greater 
asset to Britain than could be an Ireland 
occupied by British troops, and, consequently, 
an Ireland that would inevitably be driven to 
side with Britain’s foes when Britain was in 
danger. [Applause.] 

That wiser statesmanship was responsible 
for our being able to end the quarrel with 
Britain so far as the 26 counties are con- 
cerned. But so long as the same old domi- 
nation continues as far as a part of Ireland 
is concerned, so long will there be in Ire- 
land a natural desire to drive the English 
out. [Applause.] And for that purpose 
there will naturally be an inclination on the 
part of people—a large number of them— 
to think that that can be done only by a 
defeat of Britain. 


POSITION DANGEROUS 


Now, we are in a very dangerous position 
in the world today. We are drifting into 
world war—into another war. The world is 
going into world war III. The word “drift- 
ing,” indeed, I suppose, is not an appro- 
priate word; because, to an average person, 
it would seem that we are dashing into 
world war III with'sails full set. 

We in Ireland are likely to have made upon 
us in world war III the same demands or the 
same appeals as were made in World War I 
and in World War II. No question has been 
asked me since I came to the United States 
of America more frequently than this: What 
will Ireland do in case of another war? 

I have had to point out that the decision 
in that matter is a decision which must be 
taken by the representatives of the Irish 
people when the time comes and in the light 
of all the circumstances. I have had to point 
out that the decision of a small nation to 
join in a war is no light one. 

The decision of small nations to join ina 
war is fraught with far graver consequences 
than those which might follow such a deci- 
sion on the part of a great nation. In the 
case of a small nation, unable to provide its 
own means of defense, it has to beg for every- 
thing that it vequires, and it will not get the 
things necessary for its defense, and it will 
not get these things unless the great powers 
think it serves their purpose to give them; 
that it helps toward the winning of the war 
frcm their point of view. When the war is 
in progress the big nations can infiuence its 
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conduct; the small nation is dragged along 
at the heels of the greater nations. It has 
no power to determine how the war should 
be conducted. And if the side on which it 
has fought should be victorious, it has no 
power whatever to determine what should be 
the conditions of the peace. 

That is not so with the greater nations, 
who have in their own strength the power 
to determine whether the things for which 
they fight will be the things which will be 
secured in victory or not. A small nation 
has no such power. 

Again, if it is defeated, a small nation can 
be utterly destroyed, effaced from the earth. 
A large nation, a great nation, is in no such 
danger. It may suffer defeat, but its very 
size is a guaranty of its ultimate survival, 

So that you see when small nations go to 

yar it is for them a matter literally of life 
and death. It is, therefore, not a light mat- 
ter, and it certainly is not a matter in which 
anybody, in advance of the actual circum- 
stances, should dare to pronounce his opin- 
ion. I am not going to pronounce any opin- 
ion as to what Ireland would do in a coming 
war. 

But this I do know, that in the First World 
Wear we were asked and told to enter the 
fight for the freedom of small nations. We 
knew that those who asked us—at least some 
of those who asked us—could not be sincere 
in their pretense that that was really what 
they were fighting for. Because if they were 
sincere, they could give freedom to one small 
nation—one of the oldest of the small na- 
tions—without shedding a single drop of 
blood or waging war with anybody, [Ap- 
plause.] 

WAR POSITION 


We had something of the same situation 
in World War II. Isn’t it quite clear that if 
we in Ireland see the rights of small nations 
trampled upon, we are not likely to believe 
the professions of those wo trample upon 
these rights and at the same time say that 
they are out championing the rights of small 
nations? [Applause.] It is similarly true 
that if we hear people championing democ- 
racy as a form of human political organiza- 
tion, and if they say that they stand for the 
democratic rights of peoples, while at the 
same time they in practice flout these prin- 
ciples, as I have indicated they have been 
flouted in the six counties of Ireland, we 
think it unreasonable to believe what they 
say. 

[There were cries of “No” from the audi- 
ence. | 

Do you think it reasonable that we should 
think of them as engaged in a crusade for 
democracy? |More cries of “No.”] It is quite 
clear that the Irish people would be fools if 
they allowed themselves to be deceived sim- 
ply by professions of that kind. 

Now, I have said that democracy is flouted 
in the six counties. I have given you certain 
indications of it. I will give you, perhaps 
to drive the matter home, one or two others. 
I have told you that in the areas which I 
have mentioned, in four of the six coun- 
ties and in the parliamentary constituencies 
of South Down, South Armagh, Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, and Derry City, there are Na- 
tionalist majorities; that is, majorities in 
favor of union with the rest of the country 
There is a system of local government in 
these areas. 

Would you not expect that, there being 
Nationalist majorities, the local councils in 
these areas would reflect that, and would have 
Nationalist majorities? But that is not, In 
fact, the case. I will take a few examples. I 
would like you to believe that they are not 
examples specially chosen—specially selected 
or exceptional examples. 

I am going to take only three. I could 
have got 23 instead of 3. I am going to take 
a city, a northern town, and a rural are 
as examples of the areas to which I have beeu 
referring. 








Take for instance, Derry City. In Derry 
City there are 27,000 Nationalists and only 
18.000 Tories; 27,000 Nationalists; 18,000 
Tories. You would expect that the local 
council, the city council, would have a Na- 
tionalist majority. But it has not. The 27,- 
ocd can elect only 8 representatives, whereas 
the 18,000 elect 12. 

GERRY MANDERING 


How is that done? By a system of gerry- 
mandering. I believe you know what that 
means. Twenty-seven thousand can get 
only eight representatives; 18,000 get 12. 
That means that one Tory vote is as good 
as two Nationalist votes. Is that democ- 
racy? [Cries of “No” from the audience.] 
Will those who stand for that and maintain 
it set themselves up as champions of democ- 
racy? And, if they do, are we supposed to 
believe them? [More cries of “No” from the 
audience. | 

In the town of Dungannon, the urban area 
of Dungannon, there are 1,900 Nationalist 
votes and only 1,800 Tory votes. By some 
exception, in an exceptional case, you might 
possibly think there would be a Tory ma- 
jority. But you would not expect to have 
a Tory majority. regularly. However, 1,900 
Nationalists can elect only 7 representa- 
tives; whereas 1,800 Tories can elect 14. 
Again you have a case where one Tory vote 
counts as much as two Nationalist votes. 

Now let me take a third example, the Castle 
Derring rule area. There there are over 
5,000O—I needn’t give you the figures—some- 
what over 5,000 Nationalist votes. There are 
under 5,000 Tory votes. But the 5,000 and 
over Nationalists can only get 6 repre- 
sentatives; and the under 5,000 can get 16. 
There, again, you have an example of where 
one Tory vote counts for more than two Na- 
tionalist votes. 

That is secured by a system of gerryman- 
cering which is universal throughout the 
area, a system that is blatantly acted upon. 
Do you think that we can believe those who 
are responsible for that are truly champions 
of democracy? [Cries of “No” from the au- 
dience.| I am sure that nobody who knows 
the facts will blame the Irish people if they 
are Skeptical about all professions of cham- 
pioning the rights of small nations, when our 
small nation, that has been one for all its 
history, has been cut in two; and that they 
will be doubtful of all who talk about democ- 
racy when they continue to see democracy 
flouted as it is in this particular area. 


IRISH SENTIMENT 


There is no doubt about Irish sentiment; 
there is no doubt about Irish ideals. We, 
in Ireland, do stand for the freedom 
of small nations. We, really, in Ireland, do 
stand for democracy. [Applause.] We, in 
Ireland, are prepared to join any world or- 
ganization based upon these principles—that 
acts upon these principles. And we are pre- 
pared to take our part in any combination 
of states that will put these principles into 
practice. [Great applause.] But we are not 
prepared to allow ourselves to be deceived or 
to be made fools of. 

As I said, we are facing a very dangerous 
condition in the world today. It is a terrible 
thing to think that after two World Wars, 
which should have taught us human beings 
a lesson, we are just resigning ourselves to 
a third. I did not have, I must say, per- 
sonally, very much hope in the new organi- 
zation that succeeded this last war, the UNO. 
{Applause.] It lacked the one thing that 
was necessary, the one thing that was essen- 
tial, and that was good will on the part of 
its members. That good will was apparently 
absent from the beginning, and it is idle, 
then, to think that an organization of that 
kind, when good will is lacking, can effect 
any useful purpose. 

I have said a few times that I was rather 
glad that we had not been elected to the 
UNO, for the reason that, if we had, I was 
atraid that I would, as the representative 
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of Ireland, be found leading the way in 
breaking up UNO [applause], because I felt 
that it was dangerous to have an organiza- 
tion of that sort when the organization was 
clearly not going to do the things which 
were originally intended it should do. 

The League of Nations might have achieved 
success. I, for one, did not think that the 
absence of any particular state, even the 
United States, necessarily vitiated the League 
of Nations. I knew that the United States 
was likely always to be on the side of the 
preservation of peace and the maintenance of 
world order, and although the United States 
[applause] was not a member of the League 
of Nations, I always counted it as a member 
when anything vital was concerned. It was 
a tremendous thing to have in the League of 
Nations a number of states in Europe already 
banded together—already cooperating, even 
to the extent that the Charter of the League 
of Nations required them to cooperate. That 
was a tremendous step in the advance; and 
the thing that was wrong, in my opinion, 
with the League of Nations at that particular 
time, was that it adhered to the penal clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty. If the Versailles 
Treaty had been separated quickly from the 
League of Nations, then the League of Na- 
tions, in my opinion, would have promised 
far higher hopes than anything the UNO 
has ever promised, because, after the last 
war, at any rate, the victors were of one gen- 
eral mind and that is not the case today. 


RUSSIA WAR THREAT 


Well, then, I do not see how we are going 
to get an organization that will give us peace. 
Every nation is troubled. We in Ireland are 
troubled, naturally. The small nations run, 
as I have said, always greater dangers than 
the big nations run. We can only hope and 
pray that those in whose power this terrible 
issue lies, will be wise. 

I cannot understand why Russia, for ex- 
ample, is acting as she is acting. I can speak 
freely, because I know nothing more than 
the average man knows; but it seems to me 
that the action of Russia today is bringing 
war closer, and making it inevitable. If we 
could get the people in Russia and elsewhere 
to realize that this thing does mean war and 
could get them to realize that unless the 
rights of nations be respected, they will be 
involved in another war—a war which will 
have consequences even more disastrous than 
those of the war through which we have just 
passed—there might be a solution. 

It is, then, a time for us in Ireland, of very 
grave anxiety. We want to play our part in 
the world in trying to bring about a better 
world, and we appeal to all those who are 
themselves outraging the principles for which 
we would like to stand, to give up outraging 
these principles; to admit the right of Ire- 
land, as the right of other people, to their 
freedom; to admit that democracy ought to 
work in Ireland as it works elsewhere. 

That is the request that I have to make 
on behalf of our people. I would like our 
position to be understood by the people of 
the United States. I would like our friends 
in the United States to use their influence 
to see that the wrong is righted. [Applause.] 


PEACE HOPE 


It will mean peace anyhow, if it is righted— 
peace between two neighboring peoples, the 
peoples of the two islands, Ireland and Brit- 
ain; two islands off the coast of Europe, two 
islands from which as mother lands, a large 
part of the world has been colonized. Peace 
between these two nations would mean a 
great deal. To bring about that peace, all 
that is necessary is again to respect certain 
fundamental principles. 

Doesn't it appear absurd to any who looks 
at it, to see an effort being made to unite 
Europe today—nations that have been sep- 
arated for centuries—to try to unite these 
people who have many divergent interests, to 
try to unite these; while at the same time 
you separate and tear away something that 
is already naturally one? 
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We, in Ireland, took with suspicion upon 
the efforts that are made to get rid of cus- 
toms values, and so on between nations 
when a customs value bas been inflicted 
upon us. These things that are done against 
us can be righted without shedding one 
drop of blood—without doing damage to 
anybody—if a good example is shown in 
that it is possible that that good example 
might be acted upon elsewhere. [Applause.] 
But the wrong that is done is an excuse for 
wrong elsewhere. 

And again I say we are asking our friends 
in this country to try to use their influence 
to bring about justice—justice for our Nation 
and for our people. 

I am very glad that I have had this op- 
portunity of coming to the United States. 
I regret that my coming should put our 
friends to so much bother. But I do believe 
that they have been willing to do it, and that 
you have been willing to sacrifice your time 
to come here because you love that ancient 
Ireland of ours which has stood throughout 
the centuries against oppression—which has 
refused to allow itself to disappear as a na- 
tion; which has refused to allow itself to be 
absorbed by a neighboring nation. Because 
you love that country, I feel that I am not 
altogether unjustified in asking so much 
pains from you. [Prolonged applause.] 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
large delegation of people from Los 
Angeles has arrived in Washington to 
urge that some constructive procedure 
be followed by the United States in or- 
der to establish permanent world peace. 
This delegation is made up of 48 serious- 
minded loyal American citizens who are 
deeply concerned with the fear that our 
present foreign policy and our prepara- 
tions for national defense may lead to 
war which might otherwise be avoided 
if we proceeded along constructive dip- 
lomatic lines with less evidence of power 
politics and military preparedness. 
Four members of this delegation headed 
by Dr. Robert B. Pettengill, director of 
the School of Social Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, together 
with Rev. Dean Johnson, Rev. William 
Morwin, and Mr. John Raymond called 
on me to discuss this question recently. 
A statement of what they believe should 
be done to bring about peaceful under- 
standing among the nations of the world 
is as follows: 

SPEAK UP FOR PEACE 

Recent acts of our Government and of 
Russia have drawn our two countries closer 
to war. 

War menaces American lives 
American freedoms. 

We have ignored the United Nations and 
gone backward to the old European methods 
of power politics and military alliances which 
led to World War I and World War II. 

These methods will lead us to world war III. 
They must be changed. 

Let us return instead to the American 
tradition of peace and justice through a fed- 
eral union of nations. 

In the American way, the citizens speak. 


as Well as 
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Let us organize a peace plane to carry to 
Washington our demand for a constructive 
peace program. 

Our country should work through the 
United Nations and other international 
organizations to strengthen them, not out- 
side them nor against them. 

Peace requires prompt and decisive steps 
toward world government. 

The United States should call together the 
nations of the world to amend the United 
Nations Charter. Or we should call a world 
constitutional convention. 

Let us work through a supranational gov- 
ernment to stop aggression and totalitarian- 
ism. Let it police the world in our stead. 

This is the democratic way, the American 
way, the Christian way. 

Our lives and our liberties are at stake. 

Let us speak up while there is yet time. 


They are firmly of the belief that the 
United Nations should be implemented, 
supported and strengthened so as to 
bring about a better understanding 
among the nations of the world. 

I agree with them that we should use 
every means possible to avoid war but 
at the same time we must seek an hon- 
orable and respectable peace without 
appeasement or agreeing to concessions 
that will give Russia the impression that 
we condone or approve her evident desire 
to impose communism upon the nations 
of the world weakened by the ravages of 
World War II. We must not permit our 
national defenses to become demoralized 
and at the same time we should not ap- 
pear among the nations of the world as 
if we were preparing to fight an aggres- 
sive war. 

The United Nations Charter should be 
amended so that the use of the veto 
power would be much more limited than 
is permitted now. Russia has used the 
veto power promiscuously instead of ju- 
dicicusly and as a selfish and defensive 
weapon for her own interests. 

One of the most illuminating state- 
ments I have read recently on prevent- 
is the following excellent edi- 
recently written by David Law- 


ing war 
tovial 
rence: 
PREVENTING War 
(By David Lawrence) im 
“War” is really the expression of a deep- 
seated impulse—the impulse to human fric- 


tion. It, therefore, doesn’t begin when 
armies open fire on one another or end when 
the guns are silenced. It begins in the 
hearts and minds of men and women long 
before the bugles sound and the drums play. 


continues long after the last of the heroic 
have been buried or the returning 
s have been demobilized. 

ess we are willing to face the true 
origins of war, we shall not know how to 
isolate the germs that make it epidemic. 

















Unless we are willing to make searching ex- 
amination of the causes of human friction, 
we shail not understand the cure for either 
external or internal war. 

In a sense, we are at war every day on some 
front The litigation in our courts is war. 


The quarrels and controversies in the home 
are war. The selfish search for gain at the 
expense of another, accompanied by an un- 
scrupulous use of money or economic power 
or public power, is war. The bitter mani- 
festation of racial, religious, or social prej- 
udices by one class in human society against 
another, breeding a comparable bitterness 
and resentment in the bosoms of those who 
are the objects of such hate, is also war. 
We shall not understand war between na- 
tions unless we understand friction between 


individuals. All the pent-up anger and in- 
dignation which the individual feels when he 
is the victim of what he considers to be an 
injustice is multiplied many times when em- 
bodied in the collective passions of an in- 
flamed people. We have national hates just 
as we have individual hates. We have na- 
tional selfishness and greed just as we give 
vent toindi _ ual selfishness and individual 
greed. 
FACING THE TRUTH 


We may concede that the world of in- 
dividuals has again and again violated the 
Christian ethic but we at the same time must 
concede its perennial strength and far-reach- 
ing persistence through the centuries. Our 
failures, on the other hand, cannot be 
minimized. 

We do not like truth because sometimes 
it is unpleasant, it is inconvenient, and also 
it is frequently expensive in pride as well as 
money. This, nevertheless, does not and 
cannot alter the basic principles of human 
ethics. We know in our consciences the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, though, 
to be sure, we may rationalize a thousand 
explanations for failing to perceive that dif- 
ference. 

So it is with nations. We know wherein we 
have erred. We know full well what we neg- 
lected to do before 1939, before 1914, before 
these devastating fires started ‘round the 
world. We Know now every bit as much as 
we ever will know as to the true causes of 
international war. The facts are there, the 
truth is engraved on the tablets of history. 
When will we begin to admit that truth? 
When will we begin to see that all wars are 
man-made and that they are the direct result 
of the unwillingness of man to face truth 
and correct his conduct to conform with 
truth? 

THE POWER OF MORAL FORCE 


The solution of human friction, and hence, 
of war, lies in the honest exercise of moral 
force. 

The use of physical force becomes neces- 
sary only when moral force fails. 

And moral force fails not when cur ad- 
versaries turn away from morality, but when 
we find ourselves incapable of transmitting 
to our adversaries a sense of morality—when 
we tail to teach by example or to convert 
these same adversaries. 

We fail at this point only because we our- 
selves do not live up to the standards of be- 
havior which we so often extol but do not 
follow. 

When leaders are willing to sit in honest 
judgment on their own sins of omission and 
commission, when cabinets are willing to 
submit to impartial questioning of the most 
intimate details of their prideful decisions, 
when errors of policy are openly confessed, 
there is no power of evil on earth which can 
stand long against the irresistible power of 
such declared truth. 

This age still scoffs at such preachment as 
being impractical or in the realm of the 
ethereal. But an age that knows only or- 
ganized murder as a means of settling dis- 
putes cannot afford to scoff long as the de- 
struction of a whole civilization becomes 
possible. 

The urge to study, to learn, to know the 
power of moral force is today a direct chal- 
lenge to us all. For we have learned that 
physical prowess alone cannot prevent war or 
bring peace. Can we not give moral force 
the opportunity it deserves? 

War is not an isolated phenomenon. It is 
a direct consequence of individual evil and 
can be cured by the force of individual good. 
A chain reaction of conscience-guided acts 
on the part of individuals in positions of 
influence and responsibility can set moral 
force in motion throughout mankind. It 
can win the ultimate victory of all times— 
the ending of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. 
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Security will never come merely from an 
accumulation of superior weapons of physical 
force. Security must be derived eventually 
from the existence of a mutual trust among 
peoples and governments’ guided by 
conscience. 

But how is conscience instilled where the 
mind of the brigand dictates the conduct 
of government? It is a task of conversion 
that must reach into the hearts of sovereign 
peoples who permit brigands to rule them. 

It is not a task that can be accomplished 
in a brief span of time. It requires the 
patience of years. It requires ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulmess, common honesty and the cour- 
age to acknowledge wrong where wrong is 
done to others. The time to prevent war is 
long before passions have been aroused and 
when the seeds of friction are being sown. 

Difficult? Yes; but we of the living cannot 
ignore the sacrifices of our heroic dead. There 
are hundreds of thousands of bereaved moth- 
ers and fathers and sisters and brothers who 
will not cease to ask every day a simple ques- 
tion: “Why have we found no better way than 
war to settle disputes?” 

The better way must be sought through the 
conversion of nations. 


SPIRITUAL STATESMANSHIP 


The institution of government is weak or 
strong in accordance as the individuals who 
control it are weak or strong. Those indi- 
viduals are themselves effective or ineffective 
in government only as they are faithful or 
unfaithful in their personal lives to the basic 
truths or principles known as the Christian 
philosophy. 

We shall see, therefore, no widespread ap- 
plication of Christian philosophy by nations 
unless their respective leaders are ready and 
Willing to sacrifice the indulgences of their 
own lives in a complete surrender of self to 
God’s will and guidance. 

But how? 

We must be ready to teach in our own 
homes to our children not just the rituals of 
this sect or that religious creed. We must lay 
the foundations of spiritual understanding 
without which all religious rituals are mean- 
ingless. What real difference does it make if 
we; as individuals, have differing conceptions 
of this or that theological dogma? It would 
be a dull world if imaginations had to be 
limited or faith had to be standardized. 

The individual right to freedom of wor- 
ship is conceded in modern society as a 
basic freedom. But we must cease to put 
so much emphasis on our differences and 
begin to put more emphasis on our points 
of agreement. There must be statesman- 
ship in the field of spiritual education. 


IMMUTABLE PRINCIPLES 


The job is not collective. It is individual. 
We stand some day before God alone—we 
have no mentors at our side. We stand there 
not in groups or as an organization or as 4 
government, but as individuals—responsible 
as the trustees of a human life bestowed 
upon us by God. We are accountable to 
Him from the beginning to the end. We 
can never escape individual responsibility. 

The convulsions of history may transform 
the map of nations or the abodes of indi- 
viduals but the basic ingredients of human 
behavior remain the same. Circumstances 
change but principles are immutable. Con- 
stitutions may come and go, laws may be 
repealed or amended, but the codes of 
morality and the compensations of a right- 
eous life do not change. 

If we understand the true will of God, 
we will not compromise with truth in na- 
tional or international affairs. We will dedi- 
cate ourselves to the rule of conscience, 
whether in business, in the professions, 1 
factories and on farms, or above all in the 
relations of government to government. And 
when enough persons do that, war will come 
to an end. 
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Our Greatest Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include an editorial entitled “Our 
Greatest Threat” which appeared in the 
Hampton Union, published in Hampton, 
N. H., April 22, 1948: 

OUR GREATEST THREAT 


Much hullabaloo is going on these days 
about the Communist menace in this coun- 
try. That it is a menace, we do not deny. 

Nevertheless, we must not forget for one 
moment that there’is another and far more 
dangerous threat facing our American way 
of life. Surprisingly enough, this danger 
stems not from these card-holding members 
of the Communist Party, but from the thou- 
sands of otherwise patriotic citizens whose 
thinking has been warped and distorted by 
the smooth-sounding left-wing propaganda 
which has been, and is flooding the country. 

These confused Americans are the first to 
deny that their aims are identical with those 
of the Moscow-directed agents in this coun- 
try. But as dupes of this same philosophy, 
they have become convinced that the free 
enterprise system which has made us the 
most envied country in the history of the 
world is now done for and must be aban- 
doned. 

We need only to look at what’s happened 
to other Nations which have turned to a 
socialistic form of government for our an- 
swer. Individual opportunity and initiative 
withered and died. The common man—jor 
whom these advocates of a planned economy 
promise great things—become a mere cog in 
a bureaucratic machine, subject to the 
whims and decisions of a regimented autoc- 
racy. 

So, don’t be misguided by labels. Com- 
munism happens to be a serious problem 
now, but Americans want no part of a social- 
istic program, whatever it may be labeled. 





Communistic Infiltration in the State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
fifth of a series of eight articles written 
by Gustaf A. Nordin of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press and Dispatch dealing with the 
question of communistic infiltration in 
the State Department: 

SecurRITY ProBE INVOLVES HIGH UNITED STATES 
OFFICIAL 
(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 

WASHINGTON.—An American Air Force colo- 
nel, in charge in 1946 of the air intelli- 
gence division, informed his superior officer 
that a high official of the State Department 
had tried in August to “sell” communism 
as against capitalism to a major about to 
leave for Rome, 

The intelligence officer declared that the 
State Department official, a chief in the re- 


search and intelligence division, may have 
been testing the Air Force major to deter- 
mine his mental ability to cope with such 
a problem. The colonel then came to this 
conclusion: 

“No. 77 may have been slyly trying Major 
X-13 and experimenting with the mentality 
of a typical Army air officer. 

“If X-13 got the impression that State 
wanted the United States air attaché to fa- 
vor communism over the established United 
States Government, then No. 107 is wrong. 

“If No. 107 is wrong, then he should not 
be advising Air Force attachés going into 
the field.” 

The memo is one of the interesting nota- 
tions in the 40,000-word, unpublished House 
Appropriations Committee report dealing 
with State Department personnel. 

The major, X-13, was to be attached to 
the United States Embassy in Rome. Ac- 
cording to the Air Force intelligence officer, 
whose official views are quoted in the House 
report, employee No. 107 “undertook, for 
better than an hour, to belabor Major X-13 
for his unbalance toward capitalism and to 
excuse it on the basis that the capitalistic 
press of the United States was undoubtedly 
the source of the major’s bias. Further, he 
proceeded to sell the advantages of commu- 
nism would br.ng to the United States and 
to Italy were it the system prevalent.” 


HINT MISUNDERSTANDING 


According to other information in the re- 
port, these briefings by the State Depart- 
ment of air attachés were routine, lasting 
about 15 minutes. The one with Major 
X-13 lasted 114 hours, partially because the 
major got himself involved in a long defense 
of capitalism. 

No. 107 later admitted, according to the 
report, that “it was quite possible the major 
could have misinterpreted his remarks as a 
preference for communism or socialism.” 

The investigation of No. 107 was reopened 
after a speech October 19, 1947, by J. Ray- 
mond Walsh before the Sunday Night 
Forum in Philadelphia. Walsh, a_ well- 
known liberal, spoke on “The witch hunt in 
Washington.” During the talk, according 
to the House document, Walsh stated that 
“a close personal friend of his came to New 
York City recently and had a talk with him 
about the purge in the OSS section of the 
State Department that week because of the 
prying of the investigators.” 

He identified his friend as No. 107. 

No. 44 in the carefully guarded House 
committee report was employed from 1932 
to 1945 by the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 
sion and its subsidiary, Autostroy. 

He went with the Department of Com- 
merce first and applied for State Depart- 
ment employment in September 1946. 

A central security investigator interviewed 
Victor Krevchenko, the internationally 
known former Communist who fled Russia 
and was permitted to remain in the United 
States by act of Congress recently. 

Kravchenko is reported to have said “that 
No. 44 had to be a Communist Party mem- 
ber, or a strong sympathizer, in order to 
hold a position with the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission as long as he did, or in fact 
for any appreciable length of time.” 

No. 44 was appointed January 2, 1947, as 
an economic analyst in the Research and 
Intelligence Division. 

Also in the list of 108 employees, most of 
whom are considered security risks by the 
House investigators, is No. 47, who came to 
the United States from Germany in 1943, 
was employed in the State Department in 
1946 on the basis of an advance security 
clearance, 

The report lists a January 7, 1947, Gov- 
ernment investigator which gave informa- 
tion “that his brother and sister may be 
possible agents of the Comintern and that 
they are active in Communist activities.” 
A month later the CSA wrote that it had 
concluded an investigation that “discloses 
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evidence of a material nature, tending to 
affect adversely the subject’s loyalty to the 
Government of the United States and its 
institutions.” 

Two months later, another derogatory re- 
port was filed by an investigative agency, 
but according to the House document, “no 
subsequent action was taken until the sub- 
ject submitted his resignation on May 26, 
1947.” 





Suppression of Pertinent Facts Under- 
mines American Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address that I made 
last evening in New York City upon the 
occasion of my fourth reelection as pres- 
ident of the National Republican Club: 


Officers and members of the National Re- 
publican Club, I wish to express my grati- 
tude this evening for the confidence in me 
that you have so generously displayed in re- 
electing me as your president for a fourth 
l-year term. I can report progress for the 
club during the past year, perhaps not as 
much as all of us would have liked to have 
seen, but the prospects ahead appear more 
than bright with the election of a Repub- 
lican President of the United States this fall 
improving with each passing day. Our mem- 
bership continues at a high level, the club- 
house and its facilities appear to be giving 
excellent satisfaction if the fact that the 
members and their friends are taking more 
and more advantage of them is any evidence. 
The Lincoln dinner this year was outstand- 
ing in its attendance and enthusiasm, and we 
are especially thankful to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, JoseEPpH W. MarTIN, 
Jr., and Senator Homer FERGUSON, of Mich- 
igan, for taking the time from their busy 
affairs to he with us and for delivering such 
stimulating and stirring addresses. Let me 
express appreciation to the officers, chairmen 
of committees, and the members of the club 
who have contributed so much to our success 
and without whose cooperation your presi- 
dent could not this evening give so favorable 
a@ report. 

There is one great question before 
America today. It is asked on every side. 
It is asked vocatively, mutely, in a thousand 
forms, by all of us encompassed in the 
nationalistic civic gamut that runs from 
patriotic interventionist to patriotic isola- 
tionist, as we strive mutually to secure and 
better this country of ours. As I phrase the 
question, it is: Have scientific and industrial 


discoveries and development forced upon us 
at this time participation in global govern- 
ment? It is the historical question of the 
era for us and perhaps for the world as 
well, but how can America and its electorate 


decide when it is not fully conversant? How 
can its legislators properly evaluate and de- 
termine when they are not fully apprised? 
You do not know what happened at Yalta. 
I do not know what happened at Yalta and 
I am a Representative empowered by you to 
help shape American destiny. And what I 
have just said applies not to Yalta alone but 
to other conferences well known and not so 
well known. 

The American people educated with a view 
to vote intelligently have not abandoned be- 
lief in government by open covenants openly 
arrived at, but they are fast learning not to 
expect it under the present Administration. 
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Greater confusion than that which descended 
upon the workers constructing the Tower of 
Babel prevents us from understanding not 
only our own and foreign governments and 
their objectives, but also one another. The 
body politic of America is being sickened by 
the propaganda blasts blowing hot and cold 
the maelstrom which is our present 
al Administration. We are confused, as 
direct and forthright people can be 
d, by tortuous and devious ways. We 
e handicapped by Machiavellian suppres- 

on of the truth and deliberate distortion of 
the facts. Icry out against the malign forces 
at work to bewilder and bedevil until it is 











imp ible to arrive at a logical conclusion 
out of well-rounded understanding. A con- 
fiictiz mass of half-baked departmental- 


inspired material fioods the press, garbles the 
radio and weights the mails. Statements are 
i informed or no. 


issu by everyone, fully 
Hearsay is full of question marks. Opinion 
is used the way a drink-crazed wagoner uses 
a whip, lashing out with no clear sense of 
ai il 

is particularly unfortunate in this 


troubled age of civic chaos when political 
ideclcgies compete for believers, cohorts and 


power; singularly tragic when we are so 
eager for a well-reasoned plan to lead out 
of pe exity to solution of what, in the final 
analysis, must be a simple problem since it is 

finding a way to live peacefully to- 


gether in such prosperity and enlightenment 
s is obtainable under technocracy. 
Because of the vast and devastating war- 


induced collapse of great blocks of the earth, 





we in America have been called upon to 
rescue the world and help to bring about 
its recovery. Generosity is basic in Us, con- 
ceded in history and currently attested by 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express. It was 
demonstrated by our enthusiasm for the 
Friendship Train which proved more graphi- 
cally than governmental financing ever could 


that we are not unwilling to share with our 
needier foreign brothers. 

ppears to me that now, however, with 
ur lareess there goes political conscious- 
ness. No longer are we willing to give for 
the sake of giving. When we disburse funds 
to Greece, we are lending to bolster democ- 
racy, and whatever country we underwrite 
financially is indiscriminately labeled demo- 
cratic no matter how reactionary its leaders 
or how incapable its population of under- 
standing freedom as we know it. It seems 
when after World War II we acted 
rankly in a banking capacity and made 
outright business loans to ex-allies and coun- 
tries such as war-maladjusted Finland, we 
had more integrity as a Nation than we have 
today, when with jingoistic words we sanc- 
timoniously deliver our cash with counting 
house hands which we know, short of war, 
can do no more than fumble with the po- 
litical card houses in which sO many Nna- 
tions now dwell. 

Our traditional and historic stand, phrased 
colloquially, has been to live and let live. 
We have dealt and traded with monarchies, 
republics and democracies, and, let this not 
be forgotten, unfortunately with dictator- 
ships. We prospered so operating, all the 
while guarding and cherishing our democ- 
racy. Except when we embarked, slogan- 
laden upon costly crusades, we interfered in 
nowise politically with the governments of 
other nations. The trend today in our diplo- 
macy seems to be to prepare us to govern 
the world by indirection on the strength of 
feeding it the fruits of our people’s labor. 

Our taxpayers have already loaned $22,000,- 











000,000 out on foreign lands since the recent 
fighting war stopped. That sum produced 
lit or no perceptible improvement that 
I could observe when abroad with the Herter 
Cor sional Committee on Foreign Aid last 
f yet we are being called upon for many 
I more. Charles F. Kettering, the 


inventor and engineer, has the knack 


of stating obscure facts in simple terms so 
that all may understand. Since the war’s 
end he indicated most people have been 
baffied by the seeming inability of our Na- 
tion to return promptly to its prewar econ- 
omy. Within our own boundaries they see 
no visible destruction. All our cities and 
buildings are intact. What is overlooked is 
that we used $600,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
terials and services in the prosecution of the 
war. Kettering reminded those who heard 
him at the Machine Tool Congress that this 
$600,000,000,000 would replace, according to 
the tax value, every important city in the 
United States. “In fact,” he said, $6C0,000,- 
000,000 is more than the total appraised 
value of all property in the United States. 
And they say we didn’t lose anything.” 

America’s true wealth, of course, is in its 
concept and people, but both could be jeop- 
ardized by the loss and dissipation of our 
material assets. When so many nations look 
to us for staples and hope for arms, and the 
front pages blare forth the glaring failure 
of our dollar diplomacy in many quarters 
of the world, especially South America, it is 
time for moral and economic reflection. 
Dollars will not make America great but 
there are among us financial wizards so 
bankrupt spiritually that they are, shall I 
say intrigued, by the idea that the United 
States could benefit from another war. 
America as conceived and nurtured through 
liberty to freedom, is in its very elemental 
essence opposed to a thing so abhorrent and 
vicious, so unthinkable. This false and mur- 
derous philosophy of beneficial war, in- 
stantly rejected by the knowing and ethical, 
if permitted to spread would abase us as a 
nation and might force us into militarism. 
t is not to the credit of our generation that 
the half-century about to close marks the 
bloodiest in all history. It will be recalled 
how effective the issue of keeping us out of 
war proved for both Wilson and the latter 
Roosevelt. Why should it be left to Henry 
Wallace to cry out against war so reitera- 
tively as though we had all lost our last 
vestige of moral sanity and were for it? We 
are not for war. 

We will fight if need be; we will prepare 
for war, and we should prepare, but we want 
no war for prosperity or idle talk of it. 
Wars do not make prosperity, but they do 
make for profits for a few unscrupulous in- 
dividuals—black marketeers with an anti- 
social viewpoint. These ruthless oppor- 
tunists are quick to grasp the coat tails of 
solid businessmen before they cease rocking 
from the increased tempo of a suddenly 
created duration. The racketeers come out 
of it far richer proportionately than the law- 
abiding executive geared to peace. If there 
are American imperialists who want war, 
they might keep in mind the fact that mod- 
ern methods of financing all-out effort call 
for price controls and high and higher con- 
fiscatory taxation. 

The extraordinary thing about the now 
famous Marshall plan, a bit of wishful world 
thinking if there ever was one, is that it was 
labeled a plan long before the nebulous 
general himself knew what he wanted. The 
avidity with which it was seized and spread 
into thousands upon thousands of culumns 
of print show the insatiable desire of our 
tense and frightened public to be informed 
as to how affairs foreign relate to those 
domestic. As I said some years ago, the 
burden of history is on the contemporane- 
ous, and we in this atomic age are concérned 
for posterity as never before. Only the other 
day New York City saw traffic stopped for 
the first time by an overflow of attendance 
at a lecture—a lecture given by Arnold J. 
Toynbee, whose Study of History is, I doubt 
not at all, the great book of our century. 
A historian like Toynbee perceives, points 
out, and records with reflective detachment, 
but it is the electorate that is charged with 
civic building. Today the electorate, d:- 
prived of needful knowledge, is running 
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around in circles making history’s bricks 
without factual straw. ; 

I would like to be indulged for a digres- 
sion which came out of my recent personal 
experience, since I believe it is germane to 
taxation and welfare, domestic and foreign, 
At the close of the special session last De- 
cember the House of Representatives unani- 
mously adopted my resolution to investigate 
questionable trade practices, and I was sub- 
sequently named to head a committee to do 
so. It is now at work dealing with what 
the nationally syndicated columnist Freqd- 
erick C. Othman writes of as A Gray Market 
Edged With Black, calling our committee the 
medium by which the public can be in- 
formed about the black marketeers who have 
driven up the ccst of furnaces and refriger- 
ators for you and for me, to say nothing of 
the home-seeking veteran. ; 

The value of a Congressional committee 
of inquiry lies in its wide power to acquire 
information with great speed, present the 
facts to the public, and make recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as may be proven 
necessary. So our committee focused upon 
the basic commodity, steel, and found its 
way directly to the core of the trouble. 
Whether the remedy is through administra- 
tion or legislation, or perhaps both, is to be 
determined, but there is no doubt of the 
necessity for immediate action. To convey 
what I mean exactly, I shall be obliged to go 
into detail, but as briefly as possible to make 
my point. 

To most people the words “steel scrap” 
connote the residue of manufacturing proc- 
esses, or the accumulation of worn-out ma- 
chinery or material, which has little or no 
intrinsic value. It would come as a distinct 
shock to such people to learn that this scrap 
plays a vital part in the basic economy of the 
country, and that in the event of a national 
emergency the failure to have enough on 
hand would very seriously jeopardize our 
safety. We do not have an adequate supply 
at the present time—our reservoir is depleted 
and there appears to be no way to replenish 
it from domestic sources. 

From 1934 to 1940, more than 20,000,000 
tons of scrap was shipped abroad, largely to 
Japan, Great Britain, and Italy. During the 
last war the Nation’s resource of potential 
scrap was depleted by an estimated 123,809,- 
0CO tons due to export of steel and steel prod- 
ucts. (This tonnage represents about 8 years’ 
potential supply of purchase scrap for the 
steel industry at peak rates.) Our present 
supply of scrap is negligible in that it con- 
stitutes only a 3- to 4-week supply. This 
situation is having an adverse effect on our 
national economy by greatly retarding the 
steel production and thus causing further 
inconveniences, shortages, and higher prices. 

It is estimated that during 1947 our coun- 
try lost approximately 7,000,000 tons of steel 
due primarily to the lack of scrap. We there- 
fore find ourselves in this position: 

1. Capacity steel production is geared to 
an adequate supply of scrap. Our scrap 
pile has been lowered alarmingly and this 
situation has seriously curtailed our steel 
production and has contributed to a great 
extent to gray-market activities in spiraling 
costs of steel and steel products. 

2. All domestic sources of scrap have been 
thoroughly explored. 

3. Most of our purchased scrap is procured 
from industrial manufacturing plants which, 
in the event of a national emergency, would 
be converted to military production. During 
this conversion period—which in World War 
II lasted 6 months—no scrap would be gel- 
erated. It has been estimated that this 
would cut our steel production 35 to 50 
percent. This might well prove disastrous 

4. The only readily available source ol 
scrap tcday lies in foreign countries. In the 
bizonal area of Germany alone, there is an 
estimated 10,000,000 tons of steel scrap sur- 
pius to the needs of the German econon 
Some of this I saw myself. If we could 0v- 
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tain a share of this it would do much to re- 
lieve our present domestic difficulties and 
add greatly to our national safety. My com- 
mittee has held exhaustive hearings with 
experts in the industry on this matter and 
we are doing everything in our power to 
obtain the cooperation of the Departments 
of State, Commerce, and National Defense to 
put into effect immediately a program which 


would insure the prompt return of a portion , 


of this scrap to the United States. There are 
no transportation difficulties involved. I 
have been advised by the Maritime Commis- 
sion that there are adequate bottoms to re- 
turn this scrap as fast as it can be prepared 
for shipping and that the transportation 
costs would be sufficiently low to make the 
project economically attractive. 

I might further point out that under the 
resent foreign-aid bill, it is estimated that 

e United States will be cailed upon to 
urnish, among other things, approximately 
ten and one-half million tons of steel and 
steel products annually to various members 
of the 16 participating nations. It occurs to 
me that we would be asking very little in re- 
turn if we insisted upon receiving a token 
payment of scrap in sufficient quantities to 
replenish our reservoir at least to the extent 
that it is being sucked dry by commitments 
under the aid bill. 

I believe that our national security should 
take precedence over all other considerations 
when economic foreign policies are being de- 
termined. I believe also that our domestic 
economy should receive the fullest considera- 


tion, and would like to inquire of you, or of 
anyone for that matter, how the Marshall 
Plan, or any operations for war or peace, could 


be effectively implemented if steel is in scant 
supply. Such a condition might lead to rigid 
controls, possibly even with the military in 
authority, but to these things let us have 
recourse only as a last resort. 

I was almost alone in deprecating the ap- 
pointment of General Marshall as the first 
high-ranking military man to hold the office 
of United States Secretary of State. It was 
at our Lincoln Dinner, not of this year, but 
of last year, to be exact February 12, 1947, 
that I had this to say of him: “He has a diffi- 
cult task in reconciling the psychology of 
the soldier with that of the diplomat. We 
will await with interest, and without too 
much confidence, the outcome of efforts at 
such reconciliation.” I will leave it to your 
good judgment to decide, particularly in 
the light of the recent Bogota incident, 
whether or not reconciliation has been made. 

Vhen I commented upon the ascendancy 
of Marshall, chilled though I was by forebod- 
ing premonition, well knowing that danger 
of militarism from within the Government 
cannot be discounted and that our economy 
could easily be sent tottering by men who 
are as prodigal of gold as they are fond of 
brass, I deliberately selected understatement 
as My medium of expression. Marshall had 
just been heralded into office by ovation and 
acclaim, our own leaders raising no alarm, 
so committed were they then to the biparti- 
san foreign policy that nimbly jumps party 
lines in the hope of impressing foreign audi- 
ences with a political sister act uncontracted 
for by our voters. Admittedly in times of 
crisis in representative governments, repre- 
sentatives and people alike forego party dif- 
ferences, but here in the United States the 
Democrats have for 14 wearing years strung 
crises, one after another, like black pearls 
upon a chain. Are all the pearls genuine, 
or are some of them being carefully cultured 
in Democratic laboratories where irritating 
sands are slipped into otherwise contented 
oysters, foreign or domestic? Is the chain 
unending? 

How can we trust these emergency-bene- 
fiting bureaucrats who led us into today’s un- 
certain maze, to lead us out again? We 
cannot. Happily we do not have to. In No- 
vember we have a national election, Speak- 
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ing as a New Yorker, though president of this 
club which has a Nation-wide membership, 
I could not do otherwise than congratulate 
my fellow New Yorkers upon the outstand- 
ing candidacy for the highest office in our 
land of our great Governor, the Honorable 
Thomas E. Dewey, a proven administrator 
and a campaigner of high order. With the 
Republican Party so increasingly in the 
ascendency it is only natural that there 
would be many contenders, most of whom 
are members of this club. This is altogether 
healthy for our party and the high plane and 
fine spirit in which these contenders are Car- 
rying on their several campaigns is according 
to the best traditions of the Republican 
Party, particularly exemplified by New York’s 
favorite son. 

After a candidate has been determined 
upon at Philadelphia in June there arises the 
important question of the platform to adopt, 
preparation for which will have been the 
subject of discussion among members se- 
lected from every State who form the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the National Con- 
vention. How this will be shaped to meet the 
complicated problems of today and tcomor- 
row, both at home and abroad, will tax our 
best party minds to an extent fully equal to 
that which confronted those who assembled 
in Philadelphia for the long summer months 
in 1778. Surely we must strengthen our 
moorings and at least within the Republican 
Party recognize proudly that the most ad- 
vanced liberals today are those who safe- 
guerd religious and civil rights by holding 
fast the lines of constitutional democracy, 
not for our sake alone but for the sake of 
the entire world, and until such time as the 
Soviet cliques lose their grip on the captive 
masses which they so falsely pretend to serve. 

During the past decade we Americans have 
labeled so much that we dislike communistic 
that the word, applied loosely to bullying 
labor leaders, visionary liberals, and just 
plain crackpots, has become a weapon of the 
unthinking to cut short discussion. “Wolf” 
has been cried so often and so loud that some 
have quietly wondered if there really is a 
wolf. There is a wolf, and it is the Interna- 
tional Communistic Alliance, the new Comin- 
form, which is on the prowl and hungrily eye- 
ing America. When in February in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD I inserted several speeches 
and editorials delivered and written by Com- 
inform calculators and zealots, my remark 
prefacing it were picked up in a manner most 
complimentary to me and used as the subject 
of an editorial in the Washington Times- 
Herald by Frank C. Waldrop. After rightly 
remarking “Nobody can be a Communist and 
a good citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” he observed that this hard-to-come-by 
material is now available for national study 
and analysis for the professors who “for 
years have been ducking the problem” of 
communism, 

Too many of us have been ducking hard 
thinking on this problem. Nations, groups, 
and individuals confronted by communism 
either resist or submit. Consciously or un- 
consciously, we go on the defensive against it, 
seeking merely to hold it off. Admittedly, we 
have battled communism in our unions, but 
to large degree as a victimizer and wrecker 
of labor; and we have pridefully pointed out 
the success of our free-enterprise system, 
though only to have it thrown back in our 
teeth as capitalist imperialism; but to win 
out over communism we must take the of- 
fensive. I do not mean the offensive in war, 
but in the battle of the ideologies. I am 
groping, as everybody else is, as to the best 
method to pursue, However, I am convinced 
that the right method is not through the 
lip service and complacency of our Federal 
Government as exemplified by President Tru- 
man when he expressed appreciation to Gov- 
ernor Earle, of Pennsylvania, for his resigna- 
tion from the American Anti-Communist 
Association, and wrote him over a year ago, 
saying, “People are very much wrought up 
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about the Communist bugaboo, but I am of 
the opinion that the country is perfectly safe, 
so far as communism is concerned—we have 
too many sane people.” 

In closing, I say to you with all the earnest- 
ness I can command that before we can 
make any effective headway against com- 
munism abroad we must show competence to 
scotch the communistic adders who lie ready 
to strike out at us here at home. 





The Oleomargarine Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, a vote 
for the bill to remove the tax from colored 
oleomargarine was not a vote against the 
dairy interests. There will always be a 
market for butter at top prices. The pro- 
ducers of butter need have no apprehen- 
sion on that account. Oleomargarine is 
suitable to everybody’s means and legis- 
lation making it generally available at 
prices which everybody can pay is based 
in sound public policy. As the situation 
is now, butter has a monopoly which it 
cannot even begin to fulfill. Weare per- 
forming a service to the Nation when we 
bring oleomargarine within reach of 
everybody, so that as between butter and 
oleomargarine the purchaser may ex- 
ercise his choice according to his inclina- 
tion and his pocketbook. 





Why the United States Needs a Man Like 


Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include an editorial 
that appeared in the Chicago Jewish 
Courier: 

WHY THE UNITED STATES NEEDS A MAN LIKE 
EISENHOWER 

Friday, March 26, was an historic day for 
our country. Two sons of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Elliot and Franklin Jr., announced their 
support of a draft Eisenhower movement, 
This followed closely upon the announce- 
ment of a similar stand by Col. Jacob M. 
Arvey, chairman of the Cook County Demo- 
cratic Organization. Arvey’s statement is of 
great significance inasmuch as he is out- 
standing figure in the Democratic Party in 
Illinois. These factors, together with anti- 
Truman sentiment in Democratic ranks in 
New York State and elsewhere, seriously re- 
duce Truman’s chances for nomination at 
Philadelphia this summer. This is evidence 
that American democracy is still alive and the 
wishes of the American people can still be 
evidenced in the scope of national politics. 

In the stormy seas of present international 
politics, the American people require a firm 
hand on the rudder of their ship of state. 
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Greater confusion than that which descended 





upon the workers constructing the Tower of 
Babel prevents us from understanding not 
only our own and foreign governments and 


their objectives, but also one another. The 
body politic of America is being sickened by 
the propaganda biasts blowing hot and cold 
cut of the maelstrom which is our present 
Federal Administration. We are confused, as 
only a direct and forthright people can be 
i, by tortuous and devious ways. We 
ndicapped by Machiavellian suppres- 
n of the truth and deliberate distortion of 
s. Icry out against the malign forces 
work to bewilder and bedevil until it is 
ible to arrive at a logical conclusion 
well-rounded understanding. A con- 
ting mass of half-baked departmental- 
i material fioods the press, garbles the 
weights the mails. Statements are 
ad by everyone, fully informed or no. 

Bi y is full of question marks. Opinion 
: the way a drink-crazed wagoner uses 
out with no clear sense of 


















a whip, iasoing 


articularly unfortunate in this 














tr ed age of civic chaos when political 
ide es compete for believers, cohorts and 
power; singularly tragic when we are so 
eager for a well-reasoned a to lead out 
of perplexity to solution of what, in the final 
analysis, m ust be a simple santana since it is 
mere ing a way to live peacefully to- 
gether in such prosperity and enlightenment 


as is obtainable under technocracy. 
Because of the vast and devastating war- 
llapse of great blocks of the earth, 
in America have been called upon to 
the world and help to bring about 











s recovery. Generosity is basic in us, con- 
ded in history and currently attested by 

i verbrook’s Daily Express. It was 
strated by our enthusiasm for the 
iship Train which proved more graphi- 
2n governmental! financing ever could 
at we are not unwilling to share with our 
eedier foreign brothers. 

appears to me that now, however, with 

ur largess there goes political conscious- 
ness. No longer are we willing to give for 
e of giving. When we disburse funds 
> Greece, we are lending to bolster democ- 
racy, and whatever country we underwrite 
financially is indiscriminately labeled demo- 
cratic no matter how reactionary its leaders 
or how incapable its population of under- 
standing freedom as we know it. It seems 
to me when after World War II we acted 
frankly in a banking capacity and made 
outright business loans to ex-allies and coun- 

















tries such as war-maladjusted Finland, we 
had more integrity as a Nation than we have 
today, when with jingoistic words we sanc- 


timoniously deliver our cash with counting 
house hands which we know, short of war, 
can do no more than fumble with the po- 
litical card houses in which so many na- 
tions now Cwell. 

Our traditional and historic stand, phrased 
colloquially, has been to live and let live. 
We have dealt and traded with monarchies, 
republics and democracies, and, let this not 
be forgotten, unfortunately with dictator- 





ships. We prospered so operating, all the 
while guarding and cherishing our democ- 
racy. Except when we embarked, slogan- 


laden upon costly crusades, we interfered in 
nowise politically with the governments of 
other nations. The trend today in our diplo- 
macy seems to be to prepare us to govern 
the world by indirection on the strength of 
it the fruits of our people's labor. 

axpayers have already loaned $22,000,- 
out on foreign lands since the recent 
ng war stopped. That sum produced 
no perceptible improvement that 
i observe when abroad with the Herter 
sional Committee on Foreign Aid last 





we are being called upon for many 
more Charles F. Kettering, the 
t inventor and engineer, has the knack 


of stating obscure facts in simple terms so 
that all may understand. Since the war’s 
end he indicated most people have been 
baffled by the seeming inability of our Na- 
tion to return promptly to its prewar econ- 
omy. Within our own boundaries they see 
no visible destruction. All our cities and 
buildings are intact. What is overlooked is 
that we used $600,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
terials and services in the prosecution of the 
war. Kettering reminded those who heard 
him at the Machine Tool Congress that this 
$600,000,000,000 would replace, according to 
the tax value, every important city in the 
United States. “In fact,” he said, $600,000,- 
000,000 is more than the total appraised 
value of all property in the United States. 
And they say we didn’t lose anything.” 

America’s true wealth, of course, is in its 
concept and people, but both could be jeop- 
ardized by the loss and dissipation of our 
material assets. When so many nations look 
to us for staples and hope for arms, and the 
front pages blare forth the glaring failure 
of our dollar diplomacy in many quarters 
of the world, especially South America, it is 
time for moral and economic reflection. 
Dollars will not make America great but 
there are among us financial wizards so 
bankrupt spiritually that they are, shall I 
say intrigued, by the idea that the United 
States could benefit from another war. 
America as conceived and nurtured through 
liberty to freedom, is in its very elemental 
essence opposed to a thing so abhorrent and 
vicious, so unthinkable. This false and mur- 
derous philosophy of beneficial war, in- 
stantly rejected by the knowing and ethical, 
if permitted to spread would abase us as a 
nation and might force us into militarism. 
t is not to the credit of our generation that 
the half-century about to close marks the 
bloodiest in all history. It will be recalled 
how effective the issue of keeping us out of 
war proved for both Wilson and the latter 
Roosevelt. Why should it be left to Henry 
Wallace to cry out against war so reitera- 
tively as though we had all lost our last 
vestige of moral sanity and were for it? We 
are not for war. 

We will fight if need be; we will prepare 
for war, and we should prepare, but we want 
no war for prosperity or idle talk of it. 
Wars do not make prosperity, but they do 
make for profits for a few unscrupulous in- 
dividuals—black marketeers with an anti- 
social viewpoint. These ruthless oppor- 
tunists are quick to grasp the coat tails of 
solid businessmen before they cease rocking 
from the increased tempo of a suddenly 
created duration. The racketeers come out 
of it far richer proportionately than the law- 
abiding executive geared to peace. If there 
are American imperialists who want war, 
they might keep in mind the fact that mod- 
ern methods of financing all-out effort call 
for price controls and high and higher con- 
fiscatory taxation. 

The extraordinary thing about the now 
famous Marshall plan, a bit of wishful world 
thinking if there ever was one, is that it was 
labeled a plan long before the nebulous 
general himself knew what he wanted. The 
avidity with which it was seized and spread 
into thousands upon thousands of columns 
of print show the insatiable desire of our 
tense and frightened public to be informed 
as to how affairs foreign relate to those 
domestic. As I said some years ago, the 
burden of history is on the contemporane- 
ous, and we in this atomic age are concerned 
for posterity as never before. Only the other 
day New York City saw traffic stopped for 
the first time by an overflow of attendance 
at a a lecture given by Arnold J. 
Toynbee, whose Study of History is, I doubt 
not at all, the great book of our century. 
A historian like Toynbee perceives, points 
out, and records with reflective detachment, 
but it is the electorate that is charged with 
civic building. Today the electorate, d:2- 
prived of needful knowledge, is running 
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around in circles making history’s bricks 
without factual straw. 

I would like to be indulged for a digres. 
sion which came out of my recent personal 
experience, since I believe it is germane to 
taxation and welfare, domestic and foreign, 
At the close of the special session last De- 
cember the House of Representatives unani- 
mously adopted my resolution to investigate 
questionable trade practices, and I was sub- 
sequently named to head a committee to do 
so. It is now at work dealing with what 
the nationally syndicated columnist Freqd- 
erick C. Othman writes of as A Gray Market 
Edged With Black, calling our committee the 
medium by which the public can be in- 
formed about the black marketeers who have 
driven up the ccst of furnaces and refriger- 
ators for you and for me, to say nothing of 
the home-seeking veteran. 

The value of a Congressional committee 
of inquiry lies in its wide power to acquire 
information with great speed, present the 
facts to the public, and make recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as may be proven 
necessary. So our committee focused upon 
the basic commodity, steel, and found its 

yay directly to the core of the trouble. 
Whether the remedy is through admiiistra- 
tion or legislation, or perhaps both, is to be 
determined, but there is no doubt of the 
necessity for immediate action. To convey 
what I mean exactly, I shall be obliged to go 
into detail, but as briefly as possible to make 
my point. 

To most people the words “steel scrap” 
connote the residue of manufacturing proc- 
esses, or the accumulation of worn-out ma- 
chinery or material, which has little or no 
intrinsic value. It would come as a distinct 
shock to such people to learn that this scrap 
plays a vital part in the basic economy of the 
country, and that in the event of a national 
emergency the failure to have enough on 
hand would very seriously jeopardize our 
safety. We do not have an adequate supply 
at the present time—our reservoir is depleted 
and there appears to be no way to replenish 
it from domestic sources. 

From 1934 to 1940, more than 20,000,000 
tons of scrap was shipped abroad, largely to 
Japan, Great Britain, and Italy. During the 
last war the Nation's resource of potential 
scrap was depleted by an estimated 123,80),- 
0CO tons due to export of steel and steel prod- 
ucts. (This tonnage represents about 8 years’ 
potential supply of purchase scrap for the 
steel industry at peak rates.) Our present 
supply of scrap is’ negligible in that it con- 
stitutes only a 3- to 4-week supply. This 
situation is having an adverse effect on our 
national economy by greatly retarding the 
steel production and thus causing further 
inconveniences, shortages, and higher prices. 

It is estimated that during 1947 our coun- 
try lost approximately 7,000,000 tons of steel 
due primarily to the lack of scrap. We there- 
fore find ourselves in this position: 

1. Capacity steel production is geared to 
an adequate supply of scrap. Our scrap 
pile has been lowered alarmingly and this 
situation has seriously curtailed our sieel 
preduction and has contributed to a great 
extent to gray-market activities in spiraling 
cosis of steel and steel products. 

2. All domestic sources of scrap have been 
thoroughly explored. 

3. Most of our purchased scrap is procured 
from industrial manufacturing plants which 
in the event of a national emergency, would 
be converted to military production. During 
this conversion period—which in World War 
II lasted 6 months—no scrap would be gen- 
erated. It has been estimated that this 
would cut our steel production 35 to J 
percent. This might well prove disastrous 

4. The only readily available source Ol 
scrap tcday lies in foreign countries. In the 
bizonal area of Gern:any alone, there is an 
estimated 10,000,000 tons of steel scrap sur- 
pilus to the needs of the German econom) 
Some of this I say’ myself. If we could 0»- 
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tain a share of this it would do much to re- 
lieve our present domestic difficulties and 
add greatly to our national safety. My com- 
mittee has held exhaustive hearings with 
experts in the industry on this matter and 
we are doing everything in our power to 
obtain the cooperation of the Departments 
of t-te, Commerce, and National Defense to 
put into effect immediately a program which 


would insure the prompt return of a portion , 


of this scrap to the United States. There are 
no transportation difficulties involved. I 
have been advised by the Maritime Commis- 
sion that there are adequate bottoms to re- 
turn this scrap as fast as it can be prepared 
for shipping and that the transportation 
costs would be sufficiently low to make the 
project economically attractive. 

I might further point out that under the 
present foreign-aid bill, it is estimated that 
the United States will be called upon to 
furnish, among other things, approximately 
ten and one-half million tons of steel and 
steel products annually to various members 
of the 16 participating nations. It occurs to 
me that we would be asking very little in re- 
turn if we insisted upon receiving a token 
payment of scrap in sufficient quantities to 
replenish our reservoir at least to the extent 
that it is being sucked dry by commitments 
under the aid bill. 

I believe that our national security should 
take precedence over all other considerations 
when economic foreign policies are being de- 
termined. I believe also that our domestic 
economy should receive the fullest considera- 
tion, and would like to inquire of you, or of 
anyone for that matter, how the Marshall 
Plan, or any operations for war or peace, could 
be effectively implemented if steel is in scant 
supply. Such a condition might lead to rigid 
controls, possibly even with the military in 
authority, but to these things let us have 
recourse only as a last resort. 

I was almost alone in deprecating the ap- 
pointment of General Marshall as the first 
high-ranking military man to hold the office 
of United States Secretary of State. It was 
at our Lincoln Dinner, not of this year, but 
of last year, to be exact February 12, 1947, 
that I had this to say of him: “He has a diffi- 
cult task in reconciling the psychology of 
the soldier with that of the diplomat. We 
will await with interest, and without too 
much confidence, the outcome of efforts at 
such reconciliation.” I will leave it to your 
good judgment to decide, particularly in 
the light of the recent Bogota incident, 
whether or not reconciliation has been made. 

When I commented upon the ascendancy 
of Marshall, chilled though I was by forebod- 
ing premonition, well knowing that danger 
of militarism from within the Government 
cannot be discounted and that our economy 
could easily be sent tottering by men who 
are as prodigal of gold as they are fond of 
brass, I deliberately selected understatement 
as my medium of expression. Marshall had 
just been heralded into office by ovation and 
acclaim, our own leaders raising no alarm, 
so committed were they then to the biparti- 
san foreign policy that nimbly jumps party 
lines in the hope of impressing foreign audi- 
ences with a political sister act uncontracted 
for by our voters. Admittedly in times of 
crisis in representative governments, repre- 
sentatives and people alike forego party dif- 
ferences, but here in the United States the 
Democrats have for 14 wearing years strung 
crises, one after another, like black pearls 
upon a chain. Are all the pearls genuine, 
or are some of them being carefully cultured 
in Democratic laboratories where irritating 
sands are slipped into otherwise contented 
oysters, foreign or domestic? Is the chain 
unending? 

How can we trust these emergency-bene- 
fiting bureaucrats who led us into today’s un- 
certain maze, to lead us out again? We 
cannot. Happily we do not have to. In No- 
vember we have a national election, Speak- 
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ing as a New Yorker, though president of this 
club which has a Nation-wide membership, 
I could not do otherwise than congratulate 
my fellow New Yorkers upon the outstand- 
ing candidacy for the highest office in our 
land of our great Governor, the Honorable 
Thomas E. Dewey, a proven administrator 
and a campaigner of high order. With the 
Republican Party so increasingly in the 
ascendency it is only natural that there 
would be many contenders, most of whom 
are members of this club. This is altogether 
healthy for our party and the high plane and 
fine spirit in which these contenders are Car- 
rying on their several campaigns is according 
to the best traditions of the Republican 
Party, particularly exemplified by New York's 
favorite son, 

After a candidate has been determined 
upon at Philadelphia in June there arises the 
important question of the platform to adopt, 
preparation for which will have been the 
subject of discussion among members se- 
lected from every State who form the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the National Con- 
vention. How this will be shaped to meet the 
complicated problems of today and tomor- 
row, both at home and abroad, will tax our 
best party minds to an extent fully equal to 
that which confronted those who assembled 
in Philadelphia for the long summer months 
in 1778. Surely we must strengthen our 
moorings and at least within the Republican 
Party recognize proudly that the most ad- 
vanced liberals today are those who safe- 
guard religious and civil rights by holding 
fast the lines of constitutional democracy, 
not for our sake alone but for the sake of 
the entire world, and until such time as the 
Soviet cliques lose their grip on the captive 
masses which they so falsely pretend to serve. 

During the past decade we Americans have 
labeled so much that we dislike communistic 
that the word, applied loosely to bullying 
labor leaders, visionary liberals, and just 
plain crackpots, has become a weapon of the 
unthinking to cut short discussion. “Wolf” 
has been cried so often and so loud that some 
have quietly wondered if there really is a 
wolf. There is a wolf, and it is the Interna- 
tional Communistic Alliance, the new Comin- 
form, which is on the prowl and hungrily eye- 
ing America. When in February in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD I inserted several speeches 
and editorials delivered and written by Com- 
inform calculators and zealots, my remarks 
prefacing it were picked up in a manner most 
complimentary to me and used as the subject 
of an editorial in the Washington Times- 
Herald by Frank C. Waldrop. After rightly 
remarking “Nobody can be a Communist and 
a good citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” he observed that this hard-to-come-by 
material is now available for national study 
and analysis for the professors who “for 
years have been ducking the problem” of 
communism, 

Too many of us have been ducking hard 
thinking on this problem. Nations, groups, 
and individuals confronted by communism 
either resist or submit. Consciously or un- 
consciously, we go on the defensive against it, 
seeking merely to hold it off. Admittedly, we 
have battled communism in our unions, but 
to large degree as a victimizer and wrecker 
of labor; and we have pridefully pointed out 
the success of our free-enterprise system, 
though only to have it thrown back in our 
teeth as capitalist imperialism; but to win 
out over communism we must take the of- 
fensive. I do not mean the offensive in war, 
but in the battle of the ideologies. I am 
groping, as everybody else is, as to the best 
method to pursue. However, I am convinced 
that the right method is not through the 
lip service and complacency of our Federal 
Government as exemplified by President Tru- 
man when he expressed appreciation to Gov- 
ernor Earle, of Pennsylvania, for his resigna- 
tion from the American Anti-Communist 
Association, and wrote him over a year ago, 
saying, “People are very much wrought up 
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about the Communist bugaboo, but I am of 
the opinion that the country is perfectly safe, 
so far as communism is concerned—we have 
too many sane people.” 

In closing, I say to you with all the earnest- 
ness I can command that before we can 
make any effective headway against com- 
munism abroad we must show competence to 
scotch the communistic adders who lie ready 
to strike out at us here at home. 





The Oleomargarine Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, a vote 
for the bill to remove the tax from colored 
oleomargarine was not a vote against the 
dairy interests. There will always be a 
market for butter at top prices. The pro- 
ducers of butter need have no apprehen- 
sion on that account. Oleomargarine is 
suitable to everybody’s means and legis- 
lation making it generally available at 
prices which everybody can pay is based 
in sound public policy. As the situation 
is now, butter has a monopoly which it 
cannot even begin to fulfill. Weare per- 
forming a service to the Nation when we 
bring oleomargarine within reach of 
everybody, so that as between butter and 
oleomargarine the purchaser may ex- 
ercise his choice according to his inclina- 
tion and his pocketbook. 





Why the United States Needs a Man Like 


Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include an editorial 
that appeared in the Chicago Jewish 
Courier: 

WHY THE UNITED STATES NEEDS A MAN LIKE 
EISENHOWER 


Friday, March 26, was an historic day for 
our country. Twosons of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Elliot and Franklin Jr., announced their 
support of a draft Eisenb »wer movement, 
This followed closely upon the announce- 
ment of a similar stand by Col. Jacob M. 
Arvey, chairman of the Cook County Demo- 
cratic Organization. Arvey’s statement is of 
great significance inasmuch as he is out- 
standing figure in the Democratic Party in 
Illinois. These factors, together with anti- 
Truman sentiment in Democratic ranks in 
New York State and elsewhere, seriously re- 
duce Truman’s chances for nomination at 
Philadelphia this summer. This is evidence 
that American democracy is still alive and the 
wishes of the American people can still be 
evidenced in the scope of national politics. 

In the stormy seas of present international 
politics, the American people require a firm 
hand on the rudder of their ship of state. 
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They give growing signs of dissatisfaction 
with the aimless veering and back-tracking 
of the present administration. 

Let us consider the present situation in its 
historical background. Every war is followed 
by a period of great social unrest and change. 
These postwar periods of crisis produce either 
social reaction or social revolution. The two 
great wars of our generation have given birth 


to both extreme trends. On one hand we 
have today the impulse of the Russian revo- 
lution; on the other hand, we have the 
counteracting world reaction. Each move- 
ment is desirous of enlisting all mankind be- 


hind its standard. 
Uncle Sam finds himself between the Red 


Bear and the White Lion. Soviet Russia and 
Great Britain face an historical crisis today 
on the levels of clashing imperialistic inter- 
ests and class conflict. 


We have heard little from Winston Church- 
ill of late and it seems as if he were far re- 
moved from the scene of events. But actually 
he is the guiding brain behind the events 
which seem to be leading to a third World 
War. 

Between two World Wars, two contrasting 
political doctrines arose, in relation to the 
problem of the Russian Revolution: The 
Wilson-Roosevelt doctrine, based on Ameri- 
can democratic principles; and the Church- 
ill doctrine based on the foundations of 
royalism and traditional British imperialism. 

After the close of military operations 
ecainst Germany, Churchill and Clemenceau 
attempted to destroy the Russian revolution- 
ary regime by military intervention. They 
considered the revolution in Russia a threat 
to the principle of monarchy in general. To 
destroy the Russian Revolution Churchill or- 
ganized foreign intervention and helped to 
bring about civil war. He and Clemenceau 
supported the forces of Denikin, Kolchak, 
and other White leaders. The net result of 
these ventures was to increase the support 
of the Russian people behind the Red regime 
end thus to defeat Churchill’s major purpose. 
The arms and equipment which Churchill 
gave the White leaders during the Russian 
Revolution fell into the hands of the Bolshe- 
viks and became the foundation of the Red 
army. We now face a similar situation for 
the arms and equipment which we are now 
sending to Greece may also fall into Com- 
munist hands. 

Woodrow Wilson, and afterward Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, did not consider the Russian 
Revolution as a vital threat to the United 
States. Wilson and Roosevelt did not coun- 
tenance Red scare plots; they could not view 
backward Soviet Russia as a serious com- 
petitor to the American way of life. For them 
the system of government under which the 
Russian people lived was purely an internal 
affair of the Russian people themselves. 

Wilson and Roosevelt believed in American 
democracy as a spiritual force which was 
mightier than any communistic system. 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
were the great standard bearers of American 
democracy of their times, leading their coun- 
try on the broad way of the traditional 
American way of life, between the forces of 
violent social revolution and of black reac- 
tion. Wilson and F. D. Roosevelt converted 
American democracy into a moral force oper- 
ative throughout the world today; they pre- 
sented the world with an alternative to dic- 
tatorial communism and aggresive imperialist 
reaction. The death of Roosevelt removed 
the barrier between the immediate friction 
of left and right in the American way of life. 
Today, winds from abroad blow our standard 
erratically about, because we lack a flag 
bearer of the strength and stature of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
or Roosevelt. 

A man like Eisenhower is needed at the 
head of our Government today. His quiet 
firm words would make more of an impression 


on Stalin and the rulers of Soviet Russia than 
Truman’s confusion. Eisenhower executed 
the American hostilities against nazism and 
fought fer the democratic principles of Wil- 
son and Roosevelt. He is not one who would 
easily surrender the fruits of American sacri- 
fice. 

Shortly after Roosevelt’s death, Churchill 
made his Fulton speech which was apparently 
adopted as the policy of cur State Depart- 
ment. Now we can find in Europe only two 
violent extremes: the Russian dictatorship 
and the British imperial policy. 

It is tragic today that we cannot perceive 
anywhere in Europe evidence of the true 
American way of life, which is in fact a 
greater social force than Churchillian reac- 
tion or communism. 

The fundamental distinction between the 
Churchill and the Wilson-Roosevelt doctrines 
is that the former is purely political in moti- 
vation and disregards entirely the religious 
end ethical principles which are the core of 
the American democratic code. In the writ- 
ings of Churchill we can see that one king is 
worth more to him than the millions of the 
common people. 

The Wilson-Roosevelt principles take heed 
of the worth of an individual life and of the 
masses of common people; and they take ac- 
count of a responsibility to God for the ac- 
tions of the rulers of nations. 

Roosevelt’s genius enabled him to act 
closely with Churchill in the prosecution of 
the war. But simultaneously, knowing how 
Churchill had helped to cause the debacle of 
Wilson’s plans, he shrewdly avoided being 
drawn into the snare of Churchill's imperial- 
ist policies. When Roosevelt wrote the At- 
lantic Charter with Churchill, he well under- 
stood that his cosigner had in his heart to 
make of the Charter what he had once made 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. But despite his 
mental reservations, Roosevelt was strong 
enough to enact the Charter for its value, and 
yet be able to maintain his own American 
policies. 

Logically, the Unitec States as the might- 
jest and richest country in the world must 
use its power as a moral force. She has 
the duty to spread American-type democracy 
among the peoples of the world. If we must 
fill the political vacuum created by the de- 
cay of the British Empire, let us at least 
not be intellectual slaves of Toryism. Let 
us establish American democracy in all 
corners of the British Empire in which we 
are forced to resume responsibility. Then 
we will not have inherited the sickness which 
now infects the body of the British Empire. 
Then Americans will be welcomed every- 
where as friends. Then certainly we will have 
a superior moral prestige over Russian com- 
munism in the eyes of the world, and of 
the Russian people. We will have the re- 
spect of every civilized community by dem- 
onstrating that, in the actions abroad which 
have been forced upon it, the American 
way of life seeks to spread the social good 
based on the concepts of religious justice 
and the value of individual lives; and not 
merely to establish imperial hegemony by 
virtue of her superior force of wealth and 
arms. 

If Roosevelt were alive, there would be no 
Communist regimes today in Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Albania, Jugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. Not that we would have 
found it necessary to wage an open fight to 
achieve this result, for real Americanism’ in 
our foreign policy would have won over the 
sympathy of heart and mind of the peoples of 
these countries, and of their leaders. 

Roosevelt’s way would have cost the Amer- 
ican citizen less than the Marshall plan 
and would have achieved better results. 
UNRRA would have been retained as an in- 
strument of mercy; foreign relief would not 
have been converted into a diplomatic 
weapon. Americans would be aiding and 
feeding the victims of the Nazis, and thus 
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be gaining their encuring friendship, rather 
than their present suspicion. We would not 
now be pouring our Navion’s wealth down a 
rathole in feeding the Nazis who cannot 
become our friends, since they are unable 
to interpret the morality of charity and 
mercy as anything other than weakness. 

Likewise in Greece, we would now not be 
pouring our resources into a monarchic re- 
gime which represents only wealth and re- 
action. In Greece, as a blunt matter of 
fact, we have lost all pretense of feeding 
the common people, or of strengthening 
democracy. 

Roosevelt would have won over all the 
Greeks. By not favoring the right, which 
Churchill had brought into favor by military 
intervention, social and political reforms 
could have been possible; communism itself 
would not have grown to its present propor- 
tions. And there would be no civil war in 
Greece today, with the ominous threat of 
Russian intervention. Russia would have 
neither excuse nor justification for interven- 
tion in Greece. We may learn, to our sorrow, 
that imperialistic intervention breeds more 
of the same. 

The United States is by character and tra- 
dition democratic and nonimperialistic. The 
clouding of our present foreign policy by im- 
perialism is due to British influence. 

In his Fulton speech, Churchill clearly out- 
lined the foreign policy we have followed 
ever since. This was a tragic moment in our 
history. Truman had been elected on the 
same ticket with Roosevelt by supporters 
of Roosevelt and Roosevelt's foreign policy. 
Morally, Truman was obligated to maintain 
his predecessor’s program. 

If Truman had kept his promise to con- 
tinue Roosevelt's traditionally American and 
democratic pattern, and if he had retained 
the administrators whom Roosevelt had se- 
lected he might have been able, though he 
lacked Roosevelt’s genius to maintain the 
mighty tradition of Jefferson and Lincoln, of 
Wilson and F. D. Roosevelt. 

The Marshall plan at its outset was truly 
American in nature. It was designed origi- 
nally to transfuse economic blood into the 
moribund body of Europe; and to prevent its 
infection by the disease of communism. In 
this situation, Churchill again strove through 
the channels of the Bevins and the Hoovers 
to give the Marshall plan a Tory and im- 
perialistic slant. In January 1948 Mr. Hoover 
who found the White House doors open to 
him for the first time in a decade and a half, 
and who had advised the Truman adminis- 
tration to send supplies to Nazis, this same 
man came forward with a substitute plan 
to sabotage the original purposes to the 
Marshall plan. 

It is most interesting to compare and study 
the different understandings Hoover and his 
fellow Republican, Senator ArrHur H. VAN- 
DENBERG, have of the purposes of the Marsha!l 
plan. VANDENBERG is the cofather of the bi- 
partisan Marshall plan. He may be con- 
sidered a major theoretician of our foreign 
policy. The purpose of the Marshall plan for 
him is, by extended aid, to establish complete 
real recovery which will automatically halt 
the spread of communism in Europe. 

For Hoover, the purpose of the Marshall 
plan coincides with Churchill’s conception. 
It is to obtain from the United States means 
for strengthening the military power of 
European opponents to Soviet Russia. Like 
Churchill, Hoover does not concern himself 
with the real economic recovery of Europe. 
Their end is war, not peace; a forlorn cru- 
sade against Soviet Russia, not the economic 
well-being of civilization. This viewpoint 
clarifies therefore the details of his proposal 
which included curtailing the European re- 


_lief program to a mere 15-month period, re- 


ducing the initial appropriations by more 
than four billions from the proposed §6,- 
800,000,000 asked by the administration, 
broadening the scope of aid to include Ger- 
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many, Japan, Korea, and China; and finally 
he proposed to impose strict conditions on 
all the countries aided by the plan—condi- 
tions which far exceeded those thought nec- 
essary by the administration. VANDENBERG 
himself was aroused to reply to Hoover the 
following day in testimony before his com- 
mittee which was conducting hearings on 
the European relief program. He testified 
that: “The 4-year commitment is an in- 
dispensable factor in the plan.” 

Simultaneously Mr. Bevin announced his 
plan to form a western European bloc to 
combat a ruthless attempt by Russia to domi- 
nate the continent of Europe. This pro- 
posal—warmly greeted by the conservatives 
in Parliament—merely repeated the plan for 
uniting Europe against Soviet Russia which 
Churchill had announced at Zurich in Sep- 
tember 1946. Immediately following Bevin's 
proposal, Churchill called for a quick reach- 
ing of an understanding with Russia before 
Russia could produce an atom bomb. 
Churchill called for a Big Three conference. 
When a politician of Churchill's stamp speaks 
cf peace and the quick attainment of an 
understanding between east and west, we 
may be sure he intends war. He well knows 
that a necessary condition for the success of 
a Big Three conference is the reaching of 
preliminary understandings at lower eche- 
lons. Knowing that these preliminary meet- 
ings of minds are impossible in the present 
situation, his purpose in calling for an im- 
mediate settlement can cnly be to force mat- 
ters to a crisis and a resultant war. Thus 
are the proposals of Hoover, Bevin, and 
Churchill linked to one end. 

The British, whose empire is in grave 
straits, have nothing to lose in this game. 
Tory or Labor, their governments consistent- 
ly have pursued a policy of using the United 
States in rescuing the British Empire from 
its critical situation. 

The peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain have failed to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Churchill’s diplomacy, to com- 
prehend that his peace talk hides an intent 
toward bringing about the third world war 
in the immediate future. 

The people of every country in the world, 
in the United States and Great Britain as in 
Soviet Russia, do not want war. People of 
every occupation and every role in society, 
the working man, the small entrepreneur, 
the white-collar man; or the housewife, the 
mothers and the fathers—one and all are 
horrified by the thought of another war. 
This response from the man on the street in 
the United States as well as in Soviet Russia. 
From recent experience he knows how ter- 
rible war is. He, himself, has seen that war 
is hell, 

Who, then, contemplates war today? Only 
the actual leaders of governments, whether 
of right or left. Only men intoxicated with 
power can be blind to the implications of 
war, and once the war is started, it is the 
people who will be driven to the slaughter by 
propaganda, fear, and force. 

After a modern war is ended the people 
perceive that it produced nothing but cas- 
ualties. In modern war even the victor loses. 

What this country needs is a man like 
Eisenhower to guide us back to the American 
way of life. A man who has the understand- 
ing and interest of the common people the 
same way that Roosevelt did. Compare 
Eisenhower's action of bringing American 
Congressmen to Germany at the end of the 
war to view first hand the evidence of Ger- 
man atrocities in order to give them some 
idea of the problems of the Jews, and Tru- 
man's action of abandoning the Palestine 
plan because it conflicted with American 
and British oil interests. A man with the 
strength and integrity of Eisenhower could 
arrive at an understanding with the Russian 
leaders in the same manner as Roosevelt and 
Stalin reached agreements, not through the 
threat of war but through peaceful ways, 


keeping the principle of the American way of 
life. 

Truman's doctrine is the Churchill doc- 
trine. Churchill’s intervention policy after 
World War I, only led to a strengthening of 
communism in Russia, and set the stage for 
World War II. Truman’s intervention policy 
after World War II is strengthening com- 
munism throughout the world and leading 
us toward world war III. We must consider 
the significance of another great war. With 
the discoveries in the field of atomic and 
bacterial warfare the next war will mean 
the destruction of all mankind. 

In our present great crisis Providence will 
help us to elect a man who will put an 
end to this era of fear and distrust and. re- 
move the danger and threat of a war which 
will destroy us all, 

Our great need, our direct necessity now 
is that we in the United States elect a 
President of General Eisenhower's type. 
General Eisenhower, at this fateful period 
in our history, is more than a strong man. 
His ability and forceful leadership would 
inspire the Congress to operate in true Amer- 
ican concepts of statesmanship. 

General Eisenhower knows the Nazis, the 
Fascists; he fought them. He understands 
their destructive and completely material- 
istic mentality * * * their desire to 
conquer by brute force. He would know 
how to guide us away from war; a war that 
would only create a resurgence of fascism 
or communism. 

America, since the earliest days of the 
founding fathers has won through real 
democracy and justice. We can meet our 
problems in no other way. 

The world problem can be solved, not 
by war, but by high religious values and 
moral principles. 





Amendment Submitted on H. R. 6274 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I presented to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee this morning an amendment to 
the selective-service bill, H. R. 6274. It 
is substantially the same language that 
was adopted in 1916 as a part of that 
year’s National Defense Act and again in 
1940 as a part of the selective service 
and training law of World War II. 

The amendment follows: 


On page 43, after line 11, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 16. The President is empowered, 
through the Secretary of Defense, in ad- 
dition to the presently authorized methods 
of purchase or procurement, to place an or- 
der with any individual, firm, association, 
company, corporation, or organized manufac- 
turing industry for such products or mate- 
rial as may be required in the interest of na- 
tional defense, and which is of the nature 
and kind usually produced or capable of be- 
ing produced by such individual, firm, com- 
pany, association, corporation, or organized 
manufacturing industry. 

“Compliance with all such orders for prod- 
ucts or material shall be obligatory on any 
individual, firm, association, company, cor- 
poration, or organized manufacturing indus- 
try or the responsible head or heads thereof 
and shall take precedence over all other or- 
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ders and contracts theretofore placed with 
such individual, firm, company, association, 
corporation, or organized manufacturing in- 
dustry, and any individual, firm, association, 
company, corporation, or organized manufac- 
turing industry, or the responsible head or 
heads thereof owning or operating any plant 
equipped for the manufacture of arms or 
ammunition or parts of ammunition, or any 
necessary supplies or equipment for the 
armed forces, and any individual, firm, asso- 
ciation, company, corporation, or organized 
manufacturing industry or the responsible 
head or heads thereof owning or operating 
any manufacturing plant, which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Defense shall be 
capable of being readily transformed into a 
plant for the manufacture of arms or am- 
munition, or parts thereof, or other neces- 
sary supplies or equipment, who shall refuse 
to give to the United States such preference 
in the matter of the execution of orders, or 
who shall refuse to manufacture the kind. 
quaniity, or quality of arms or ammunition 
or the parts thereof, or any necessary sup- 
plies or equipment, as ordered by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or who shall refuse to fur- 
nish such arms, ammunition, or parts of 
ammunition, or other supplies or equip- 
ment, at a reasonable price as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense, then, and in either 
such case, the President, through the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in addition to the presently 
authorized methods of purchase or procure- 
ment, is hereby authorized to take immediate 
possession of any such plant or plants, and 
through the appropriate branch, bureau or 
department of the armed forces to manufac- 
ture therein such product or material as may 
be required, and any individual, firm, com- 
pany, association, or corporation, or organized 
manufacturing industry, or the responsible 
head or heads thereof, failing to comply with 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall 
be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than 3 years and a fine not exceeding $50,000. 

“The compensation to be paid to any indi- 
vidual, firm, company, association, corpora- 
tion, or organized manufacturing industry 
for its products or material, or as rental for 
use of any manufacturing plant while used 
by the United States, shall be fair and just: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be 

eemed to render inapplicable existing State 
or Federal laws concerning the health, safety, 
security, and employment standards of the 
employees in such plant.” 





Efficiency of New England Shoe Factories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Post on Monday, April 26, 
1948: 


New ENGLAND SHOE FACTORIES EFFICIENT— 
Better RECORD THAN PLANTS ELSEWHERE 
IN NATION 


New England shoe factories reduced their 
man-hour requirements per pair during the 
war more than any other shoe-producing 
area in the United States, according to a 
report released by Wendell D. Macdonald, re- 
gional director of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department of 
Labor. In men’s shoes, for example, labor 
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requirements p ovair in this region de- 
creased by 8.8 per. ent between 1939 and 1945, 
compared with a 1.2-percent drop for the 
Nation as a whole. 


FAVORABLE PRODUCTIVITY 


For women’s shoes, the decrease was even 
more substantial, amounting to 30.5 pereent 
against a reduction for the country of 15.3 
percent. In juvenile shoes, the comparison 
was less striking, although even in this group 
New England’s performance in reducing labor 
time was better than that of the other 
regions. 

The favorite productivity trend was largely 
the result of attaining capacity operations 
during the war years after producing at lower 
capacity than other regions in 1939. This 
enabled shoe factories in New England to 
obtain greater than average benefits by 
smocthing out the seasonal fiuctuations 
which had man-hour requirements high prior 
to the war. 

The Government report indicates an aver- 
age reduction for all types of 8.8 percent in 
tactory man-hours expended per pair between 
1939 and 1945, for the Nation as a whole. 
This reduction in labor may be attributed 
to several wartime factors, including de- 
crease in number of styles, higher levels of 
output, and greater emphasis on shoes of 
simple construction. 

Factors unfavorable to efficient operations 
during the period under study were short 
supplies of materials and a severe shortage 
of labor in many establishments. Further- 
more, technological developments which con- 
tributed to higher productivity in many other 
industries were meager in the shoe industry, 
states the report, which is based on data sup- 
plied by 151 shoe factories accounting for 
25 percent of the Nation’s shoe production 
in 1945. 

Savings in direct productive labor time, 
which accounts for over 90 percent of the 
labor consumed in shoe manufacturing, was 
responsible for the reduction in man-hours 
per pair in all regions. In contrast, indirect 
cr overhead labor increased sharply during 
the period studied. 





Talking Jerusalem to Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Post on April 27, 
1948: 

TALKING JERUSALEM TO DEATH 
(By T. O. Thackrey) 

The United States delegation in the United 
Nations, under the guise of pressing for pro- 
tection of Jerusalem, is actually engaging in 
a filibuster against positive action at once 
to safeguard the Holy City. 

Trusteeship for Jerusalem as a free city 
was authorized as a part of the General As- 
sembly decision last November 29. 

Seeking to impose the United States pro- 
posal for a trusteeship over all of Palestine 
upon the Assembly, bringing about the death 
of the November decision which also ordered 
the setting up of a Jewish and an Arabian 
state under UN auspices, the United States 
is seeking to broaden the Jerusalem trustee- 
ship, on which all but the Arab nations are 
agreed, to cover all Palestine. 


The intention is twofold: 

1. To block the political action already 
taken by the world Zionist organization in 
proclaiming the Jewish state effective May 16. 

2. To reverse the November 29 decision in 
its entirety. 

Jerusalem is now under siege. 

It is in process of being destroyed because 
of the attack upon it by Arab States in 
defiance of the United Nitions’ decision; it 
is being defended by the Haganah army, 
which has the primary task of protecting 
the lives of the nearly 100,000 Jews be- 
leaguered there and facing certain massacre 
if the Arabs gain control. 

If the United States continues to oppose 
the plan put forward by Ambassador Parodi 
of France for immediate action on the Jeru- 
salem trusteeship authorized by the General 
Assembly, there will be little left in Jeru- 
salem to guard or defend by the time the 
speeches have been concluded. 

We are, in effect, talking Jerusalem to de- 
struction, just as we are seeking at the same 
time to talk the partition plan into destruc- 
tion. 

How low can our moral position sink? 

Have we not besmirched our national in- 
tegrity sufficiently already by our alliance 
with the war criminal Mufti, our partnership 
in Arabian oil paid for with Jewish blood and 
American honor, our arms embargo, our 
understanding with the British to cooperate 
in exposing Judea to merciless attack with- 
out protest? 

Must we also demonstrate that we are quite 
willing to permit the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, rather than act promptly to safeguard 
it in accordance with our obligations? 

We continue to appease our foes and 
traduce our friends in the Middle East. 

Now that Russia has joined the Trusteeship 
Council, we must recognize that our petty 
and dirty political game must be discontinued 
sooner or later, and that the shabby excuse 
of seeking to exclude Russia from a Palestine 
settlement is impossible in any case. 

We must eventually return to the solution 
worked out in the first instance with Russia’s 
cooperation, and with the strong support of 
Australia and New Zealand and Canada— 
the partition decision. 

Every hour of delay in acting to imple- 
ment the Jerusalem trusteeship means weeks 
of delay in supporting the only possible 
course in Palestine—and in those weeks, 
that too may prove impossible. 

The time to talk is past. 

The time to act is here. 

That action should include: 

Immediate protection for the Jerusalem 
trusteeship. 

Warning through the United Nations that 
Arab nations attacking the UN decision will 
be expelled if they persist. 

Warning directly by the United States that 
war on the UN is war on us—and that we 
are prepared to support the majority. 

Blockade of Arabian arms imports. 

Recognition of the Haganah as the only 
force capable of enforcing the UN decision 
in Palestine and in Jerusalem. 

Immediate assistance to the UN forces 
based on Haganah. 

Recognition by the United Nations of the 
new Jewish state established in accord with 
the Assembly decision, and prepared to take 
over at once, in advance of British with- 
drawal. 

Instruction to the Palestine Commission 
to proceed to set up, if possible, the Arabian 
State called for by the Assembly. 

Full support of our present solemn com- 
mitments. 

No amount of future talk will restore 
Jerusalem if we fail it now. 

No future excuses by the administration 
will bring back to life those brave defend- 
ers of international honor we are killing— 
with talk. 
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South Carolina Veteran Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, most 
veterans are not fully aware of their le- 
gal rights to various benefits, privileges, 
preferences, and exemptions, as extend- 
ed to them, under certain circum- 
stances, by the laws of the great State of 
South Carolina. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such 
laws as compiled by Henry D. Green, de- 
partment adjutant of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Seaboard Park, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Funeral expenses are provided for Con- 
federate pensioners, 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Oaths may be administered to subscribing 
witnesses of certain instruments. 

Evidence of presumed death or absence 
may be admitted. 

Testimony of a person in the armed forces 
may be admitted where such person has al- 
ready testified in such case. 

Insurance, compensation, and pension paid 
by the United States to executors, adminis- 
trators, or heirs of deceased war veterans are 
exempt from claims of creditors. 

Protection is granted to persons acting 
under power of attorney granted by mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

Certain instruments are recorded, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Free birth and death certificates for per- 
sons called into military service or for filing 
claims for benefits are provided. 

Free copies of public records are available 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

The fee for a certified copy of the record 
of discharge papers is limited to 50 cents. 

Discharge papers, deeds, or mortgages are 
recorded free. 

It is the duty of the State and county 
service officers to assist veterans with claims 
against the United States. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Restrictions as to age limit of 21 years 
may be waived by local boards of public- 
school trustees in favor of veterans. 

Special bar examinations are available for 
qualified residents serving in the armed 
forces outside of the United States. 

State aid is extended to public schools 
offering special courses to veterans uncer the 
GI bill of rights. 

Veterans of World Wars I and II are ad- 
mitted to State colleges and institutions of 
learning free of tuition. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 
Aid in the amount of $150 maximum per 
annum per child is extended to children of 
disabled or deceased veterans of World War 
I with free tuition at State-supported college 
or university. 
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Children of members of the armed forces 
stationed in the State may attend State edu- 
cational institutions for the fees charged to 


citizens. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Additional points are added to the earned 
rating of a war veteran, his wife or widow, 
upon an examination conducted under any 
merit system within the State. 

Leaves of absence are given to public offi- 
cers and employees with reinstatement after 
termination of military service, preserva- 
tion of seniority, efficiency ratings, etc. 

Preference is given to veterans in all public 
departments and on all public works of State 
anc county. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Road construction contracts must contain 
a clause giving preference in employment to 
veterans. 

FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 

Money paid by the United States for insur- 
ance, compensation, or pensions to executors, 
administrators, or heirs of certain deceased 
war veterans is exempt from claims against 
such veterans. 

GUARDIANSHIP 


A uniform Veteran's Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or the minor child of 
such veteran, to receive certain benefits in 
behalf of such ward. 

HOMES 


Confederate veterans, their wives, widows, 
sisters, and daughters may be admitted to 
the Confederate home. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital. 


PENSIONS 


Pensions are exempt from claims of cred- 
itors when paid to executors, administra- 
tors, or heirs. 

Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans, 
their widows, and certain colored servants. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


Clerks of court must call to their assist- 
ance the head officer of the posts of the 
American Legion to furnish a perfect list 
of persons entitled to register discharges. 

A historical commission has been created 
to collect, arrange, and preserve relics, docu- 
ments, and material concerning soldiers of 
the State during the Revolutionary, Civil, 
and World War periods. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Banks, trust companies, insurance com- 

panies, and other financial institutions may 


make loans guaranteed under the GI bill of 
rights. 








TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Athletic contests in which a junior Amer- 
ican Legion team 1s a participant are exempt 
from admission taxes. 

State income-tax returns are allowed the 
Same exemptions as those allowed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Persons in the armed forces of the United 
States are exempt from road and poll taxes 

uring World War II and for 12 months 
thereafter. 

Certain fees paid by an optometrist are 
efunded upon his entrance into the armed 

es, with renewal of license within 1 year 
after discharge. 

All pensions payable to any person by the 
United States or any State thereof are ex- 
empt from property tax. 

Property of veterans’ organizations is ex- 
‘mpt from taxation, * 






Certain veterans are exempt from road 
duty. 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Sale of artificial poppies or forget-me-nots 
other than in a regular place of business, 
except for veterans’ organizations, is pro- 
hibited. , 

The unauthorized wearing or use of any 
badge, insignia, etc. of certain veterans’ or- 
ganizations is punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of insig- 
nia is a misdemeanor. 

Copies of the World War I service roster 
were furnished to American Legion posts and 
auxiliaries. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the South Carolina legislature 
through the sponsorship and cooperation of 
the DAV and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, which at the present time has 
some 10 chapters throughout the State, 
maintains two expertly trained full-time 
national service officers, under the direction 
of George L. Shankle, at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional office, Fort Jackson, S. C., 
who extend all types of assistance to veterans 
and their dependents, particularly in the 
technical preparation, presentation, and pros- 
ecution of their justifiable claims for various 
types of governmental benefits to which they 
may be lawfully entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and by 
America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV has 
been generally recognized as the official voice 
of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its Congressional Charter of 
Incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, 
approved July 15, 1642—active membership in 
the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds or in- 
juries, or the blight of ailments or disabil- 
ities incurred during, or by reason of, active 
service during time of war in the armed 
forces of the United States, or of some coun- 
try allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if born before 
Jan. 1, 1902) in cash, or by a down-payment 
of $5, or more, plus such installments as 
will complete payment of the full fee by the 
end of the second succeeding fiscal year (end- 
ing on June 30), after which, if not fully 
paid, a carrying charge of #5 per year would 


accrue. A growing percentage are becoming 
life members. Annual membership is avail- 
able at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters of 
the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the DAV 
semimonthly newspaper, containing infor- 
mation of interest and of value to disabled 
veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience 
in various local, State, and national DAV 
activities which qualify him to lead such 
an organization. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 
is his able assistant. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DA*’ is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
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9, D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department for claims, headed by William E. 
Tate, a former South Carolinian; the depart- 
ment on legislation, headed by Francis Sulli- 
van; and the department of public relations 
and employment, headed by my long-time 
good friend, Millard W. Rice. In addition 
to these service departments, it has as its 
office manager John E. Feighner, assistant 
national adjutant. All of these various de- 
partments are staffed by trained experts, all 
of whom are themselves war wounded or dis- 
abled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law. 

Understanding such vexatious problems 
by personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are, 
therefore, generally more effective in help- 
ing disabled claimants to comply with tech- 
nical requirements to prove legal entitlement 
to benefits to which they may be lawfully 
and equitably entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most distres- 
sing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran's 
remaining abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been 
demonstrated by the employment record of 
such disabled veterans that they have a low 
absentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
gocd business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers and taxpayers generally. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
€ans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in ovr 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have the 
assurance, on the basis of past performance, 
that if they, too, should also be so unfortu- 
nate they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are 
adequately provided for should be gener- 
ously supported, as a public investment in 
the future patriotism of our youth, and as 
practical patriotism which brings huge hu- 
manitarian and financial dividends to every 
community, to every State, and to our coun- 
try. 

This outstanding record of service by the 
DAV makes me very proud to be one of its 
members. I am sure its accomplishments 
merit the consideration and support of the 
entire country. 
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Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of April 29, 1948: 

TxST FOR REPUBLICANS 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act de- 
serves, and should be given, the 3-year ex- 
tension for which President Truman has 
asked Congress. 

Its principle is sound. Its adoption, 14 
years ago, marked a great advance in Amer- 
ica’s attitude toward international com- 
merce. In it we recognized the funda- 
mental fact that trade between nations is 
a 2-way business—a matter of buying as well 
as of selling. 

The authority it gives the President to 
make agreements with other nations for 
mutual reduction of tariff rates and other 
barriers to the flow of world commerce has 


not been abused. There is no reason to 
fear that Mr. Truman would abuse it in 
the future. 


And, as he has said, the reciprocal-trade 
program is more important now than it has 
ever been in the past. For, with other na- 
tions, we are engaged in a mighty effort to 
build a peaceful and prosperous world. We 
are urging those nations to contribute to 
the success of that effort by lowering their 
trade barriers. it is emphatically our duty 
to continue to set a good example. 

Yet many Republicans in Congress always 
have resented the idea of a President, espe- 
cially a Democratic President, holding the 
authority granted by the Trade Agreement 
Act. They long to return to the old days, 
when tariffs were fixed by the congressional 
logrolling of blocs and groups, each seeking 
“protection” from some special interest and 
all combining to injure the vast majority 
of American consumers and producers. 

These Republicans would like to let the 
act die quietly, next June 12. They don’t 
dare to do that in an election year, for they 
realize the truth of Mr. Truman that the 
reciprocal trade program has drawn the con- 
stant and increasing support of the American 
people, regardless of party affiliation. 

So, apparently, they intend if they can to 
cripple the act with amendments and to 
renew it for 1 year, meanwhile hoping that 
in 1949 a Republican President will help them 
to get rid of it. 

As a first step in this scheme, a House 
Ways and Means subcommittee is to hold 
hearings behind closed doors. There is no 
respectable reason for such secret proceed- 
ings. Their plain purpose, we think, is to 
keep the public ignorant of what is being 
done to the Trade Agreements Act until it is 
too late for protests to be effective. 

We want to register our protest right now. 
An American about-face toward economic 
legislation, such as these Republicans seem 
to have in mind, would be a tragedy to this 
country and to the world. It could mean 
failure of the European recovery program, 
loss of billions of American dollars, and de- 
feat of the world’s best hope for enduring 
peace. In this issue the Republican Party, 
seeking control of the White House as well 
as of Congress, faces a crucial test of its 
fitness for the momentous responsibilities 
of the next 4 years. 
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Racial Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a plan for 
abolishing segregation in this capital of 
world democracy. It is entirely possible. 
It has won tremendous and unanimous 
approval throughout the Nation in the 
Negro press, especially all editions of the 
Courier. 

It was just openly brought forward by 
Mr. Von Blaine in a letter to Mr. Drew 
Pearson, which I am now inserting in 
full. 

I ask the considered, intelligent, and 
sincere support of the Eightieth Congress 
and all American people. 

The letter is as follows: 


Mr. Drew PEARSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PEARSON: I am a Negro business- 
man and an avid follower of your newspaper 
column and radio broadcast. During your 
last few Sunday broadcasts you have an- 
nounced a number of attactive prizes for 
the best letter on how to make democracy 
work. You seem sincere and much in ear- 
nest when you make an appeal to American 
people for principles that are humanitarian, 
and in your sincerity you have impressed me 
and a great majority of the American people 
and surely the greatest majority of Negroes 
who comprise no little segment of the Ameri- 
can population. 

My contact with a great majority of self- 
respecting and right-thinking Negroes is of 
no little means, and, having discussed you 
with other Americans who hold the public 
ear, I have come to the conclusion that for 
the sake of humenity and man’s faith and 
belief in God; for the sake of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, you could go down 
in history in the minds of peoples the world 
over if you would put as much interest and 
enthusiasm and work in bringing about a 
solution to the civil-rights problem here in 
America by advocating and sponsoring the 
plan that I shall propose to you. 

First of all, Mr. Pearson, you and I must 
agree as practically all other Americans do, 
that America’s No. 1 domestic problem is civil 
rights and the Negro. President Truman 
has rightly and forcibly taken a stand, leav- 
ing no doubt as to where he stands on this 
issue. He has carved his niche in the hearts 
of freedom-loving peoples by his devoted and 
sincere desire to see the elimination of man’s 
inhumanity to man here in America, along 
with Abraham Lincoln. 

The greatest cause for the misunderstand- 
ing between the races is segregation itself. 
Legislation as a remedy, is only a step toward 
the solution of the problem. The final and 
telling step will have to come from within 
the hearts of men themselves and that can 
only come by patience and tolerance. This 
cannot be accomplished overnight as we all 
know, but can only be accomplished by a 
series of steps in the right direction. Get- 
ting the races adjusted to one another is 
similiar to one’s first airplane ride. There 
is first a fear and reluctancy until one is 
comfortably seated and in the air. Once he 
lands safely, his fears are somewhat dissi- 
pated. After several air trips, he feels much 
more secure because he has been exposed to 
what he thought was a harrowing experience. 


I sometimes wonder if the white people 
who instinctively fight the issue of civi 
rights and progress of the Negro really have 
ever given thought as to what a Negro, living 
in what we call a democracy, has to be ex- 
posed to. I would like to take you on a 
trip with me by car from Washington. D. c., 
through Chicago to California and let you 
see and experience with me the inconvenience 
of a Negro traveling in this so-called free ang 
democratic land, On the first leg of the trip, 
we would have to travel from here to Chicago 
before we could sit down and eat a complete 
and decent meal, and if We became tired and 
wanted to sleep, we could not find accommo- 
dations anywhere until we reached Chicago, 
Just imagine traveling a distance of 2,500 
miles and being able to stop only three places 
and receive half-suitable accommodations. 

The civil-rights issue is something that 
everyone talks about but few do anything 
about. As aforesaid, I have talked with a 
large number of alert Negroes before writing 
you this letter and there were differences of 
opinion as to whether you would give it the 
same sincere and earnest attention as you 
did the Friendship Train and Letters to Italy 
Campaign. Here is my plan subniitted to 
you and which will be released to the press 
throughout the country. 

Since Washington, D. C., is the Nation's 
Capital and it is supposed to be the capital 
of world demo: acy, let us begin here with a 
plan to inspire volitional support and active 
participation in making democracy work and 
live, by declaring a 6-month moratorium on 
segregation in all public places such as 
churches, hotels, restaurants, theaters, pub- 
lic parks, and other places of a public na- 
ture, where the general public may go un- 
restricted. An appeal to the proprietors, op- 
erators, and supervisors of such places, to lift 
the barrier of segregation for that period of 
time, by you and other leading and outspo- 
ken exponents of human rights, would, in my 
estimation, bring forth warm and earnest 
volitional support of such a program. At 
the same time it would act as a barometer 
and as a sieve to bring out the shortcomings 
and, also, the loopholes that would give 
those, who sincerely are working for democ- 
racy, a basic understanding and foundation 
upon which to build a true fellowship be- 
tween the races. I purposely omitted such 
institutions as schools, bureaus, and the like, 
because of the complicated nature of their 
structure. If the Government buildings, au- 
ditoriums, public vehicles, and ball parks 
can be utilized by members of both races 
without friction, this plan should be also 
feasible. 

The American populace, which comprises 
all races, creeds, and colors may also be lik- 
ened unto the human body. Each segment 
is an important part of that body with spe- 
cial functions to perform. To neglect one 
segment or organ of the body is to retard the 
over-all growth and progress of the body as 
a whole. For a clean, healthy, and vigorous 
body, all parts must work in unison and als 
perform their particular functions withcut 
restraint. 

Here are a few of the paradoxes of segrega- 
tion. At the Union Station, here in Wash- 
ington, Negroes may be seated and served at 
any table, whether the table opposite them 
is occupied by white persons from Alabama, 
Mississippi, or Illinois. Leaving the Union 
Station, a Negro has to travel 10 or 15 blocks 
before he can be served again. Washington 
has had three Negro judges; all have made 
enviable records and the present Negro judge, 
adjudicates whether the principals be white 
or colored. The majority of Government 
cafeterias make no discrimination in thé 
service of their employees. In the majority 
of cases it is the will of the Cabinet officer 
who heads that department. Negroes are not 
allowed to drive busses and streetcars here in 
the District but are not restrained from 











sitting in any section. Yet and still, I can- 
not see the difference between the Negro taxi 
driver driving white passengers and a Negro 
pus driver driving white and colored pas- 
sengers. British subjects of darker hue are 
accorded every protection by our Government, 
out of courtesy to Great Britain as long as 
they have a passport, but American Negroes, 
whose brithplace is their passport are re- 
jected and restrained just as vigorously. In 
a recent controversy, relative to the integra- 
tion of Negroes in the white fire companies 
here, some very vitriolic remarks were made 
by some fire officials in opposition thereto. 
However, during a fire, when a Negro and 
white company respond, they both help to 
put cut the fire. Fire and the resulting 
ravishes thereof know no color. I fail to see 
the difference in integration in the fire de- 
partment and in the police department, the 
latter of which has functioned smoothly 
along this line. 

If this plan should succeed in Washington, 
it would set a glowing example to the Nation 
at large and the world, of the will to do and 
conquer the unconscious prejudices of man's 
intolerance. It can then be submitted to 
various other sections of the country, be- 
cause surely the eyes of the Nation and the 
world will be focussed on Washington for 
that period of time. 

I would deeply appreciate hearing from you 
on this plan. 

With consideration of my great respect for 
you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
LLOYD VON BLAINE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorD, I include a beautiful trib- 
ute to mother made by Mr. Victor W. 
Wheeler, of Charlotte, N. C.: 


MOTHER 


America pauses today to pay honor and 
homage to mother. In every mansion and 
humble cottage human hearts beat faster 
as in every breast there wells up the most 
noble and holy thoughts of mother. 

Like the love of God, of which she is the 
embodiment, mother cannot be fully com- 
prehended for the length, breadth, height, 
and depth of her love for her children. 

It seems almost improper and undigni- 
fied to honor mother with flowery words of 
adulation, for she is like a great cathedral 
which, when one enters, fills the soul with 
everything that satisfies and sanctifies. In 
her presence we receive her benediction and, 
under her columned arches, are sheltered 
as by the feathered wings of our Heavenly 
Father. 

We stand in reverent silence before her 
as our hearts are made purer and our 
thoughts loftier. Her voice is sweeter, far, 
than the echoed melody of the organ pipes. 

Mother is love—as God is love. She is 
the center and circumference of the uni- 
verse, the balance wheel of man, the com- 
fort and joy of her children, the purifying 
and sustaining influence of all human life. 

Mother is synonymous with love as light 
is with life. To try to live without mother 
would be as impossible as to try to live 
without oxygen. 
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As Christ is the head of the church, so 
mother is the head and center nerve of the 
family. As Christ unites into one all be- 
lievers, so mother unites her husband and 
children into a perfect bond of love and 
union around the family hearth. 

As Christ is always ready with outstretched 
arms to succor all who would come unto 
Him, so mother loves, believes, prays, and 
is always ready to embrace to her bosom 
her children, regardless of time, sin, or cir- 
cumstance, 

Mother’s love is as high as the heavens, 
as wide as the hemispheres, as deep as the 
ocean, and as round, complete, and beau- 
tiful as the sun. 

If I could talk for a thousand years I 
would utterly tail to exhaust the height, 
length, breadth, and depth of the love of 
the most precious name on earth—my 
mother. 





The Late President Manuel A. Roxas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as it 
must to all men, death came altogether 
too soon to President Manuel A. Roxas 
of the Philippines. It came with a stag- 
gering suddenness at a critical time in 
the national life of the world’s newest 
Republic and it removed from the scene 
one of the best and sincerest friends of 
the United States in any foreign capital— 
a dynamic practicing friend of democ- 
racy everywhere. 

There are many in the Congress of the 
United States who knew President Roxas 
personally. There are few students of 
public affairs either in Congress, or out- 
side this body, who were not familiar 
with his accomplishments in the field of 
government, and his capacity for lead- 
ership. 

Manuel Roxas laid down his very life 
on the altar of democracy. He died in 
the service of mankind. His last words, 
expressed but a few hours before he was 
taken from this world, were in conse- 
cration of his efforts and those of his 
countrymen to the fundamental concept 
of freedom, a pledge of undying friend- 
ship to the United States of America. 

Into the hearts and minds of those who 
heard him in what proved to be his vale- 
dictory at Clark Field, he carved with his 
words this everlasting memorial and 
pledge: 

If war should come, I am certain of one 
thing—America and the Philippines will be 
found on the same side. The freedom-loving 
peoples of the world do not want war, but will 
be forced to take a stand and fight when they 
must do so to preserve their liberty. 


That was not mere rhetoric. President 
Roxas’ career had already established the 
genuineness of his expression. Few lead- 
ers in the last war had their perform- 
ances subjected to more searching ex- 
amination than were his. In the welter 
of the fight to save mankind from en- 
slavement under forces which he, and 
we, detest, he braved the certainty of 
misunderstanding of motives, kept his 
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eyes fixed on the goal, and when he had 
fought the good fight and won, he invited 
scrutiny of his record. The people of 
the Philippines who had shared his fight 
gave their answer when they elected him 
to be their President. 

Manuel Roxas carried the scars of 
warfare in a gravely ill body, but none 
but his immediate confidants in govern- 
ment knew the extent of his illness. He 
fought the problems of peace as he had 
fought those of armed conflict. He went 
down fighting, as he knew he would, and 
he stands today as much a martyr to his 
cause and his country as any man in the 
history of the Philippines. 

There are valuable lessons to be drawn 
from his death as there are to be drawn 
from his life. It is hard for surviving 
humanity to find consolation in the 
death of a loved one, but it has been 
truly said that “greater love hath no 
man than that he lay down his life for 
his fellow men.” 

Manuel Roxas is dead. But the spirit 
of Manuel Roxas will live on, to keep 
fresh in the hearts of his countrymen 
the principles of sacrifice to the ideal 
that is the dignity of mankind, the 
preservation of the treedoms with which 
every man is endowed when born. 

It is fortunate that the reins of gov- 
ernment have passed into the hands of 
another liberty-loving Filipino, a man 
who, like Roxas, considered that life 
without liberty is in fact life not worth 
living. He is Elpidio Quirino, who was 
Vice President and Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in the Roxas government. Like 
the deceased President, Quirino is a 
sterling and a proven patriot, an honest, 
sincere friend of the United States. He 
was schooled in peace and in war, and 
by association, in the fundamentals of 
government and democracy which ele- 
vated Manuel Roxas to the highest office 
within the gift of his people, and is a 
fitting successor to the Presidency. 

Like Roxas, Quirino is well known to 
many Members of this body. He gained 
first-hand acquaintance by his most re- 
cent visit to the United States only a 
year ago. 

The world has embraced the Philip- 
pines into the family of nations—and 
with mutual benefits. The United 
States bows in grief at the death of 
Manuel Roxas. We realize that the bur- 
dens that have fallen upon Elpidio Qui- 
rino at this time in the life of his nation 
are exceedingly heavy. Wepray for him 
and for the Divine guidance necessary 
to carry on the work of his beloved 
predecessor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fact 
that I have been privileged to know the 
late President Manuel A. Roxas and to 
be numbered among his friends. 

I first came in contact with Manuel 
Roxas in 1933 when as a member of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, I sought to 
acquaint myself with the views of the 
people of the Philippines with regard to 
the pending question of independence. 
I was privileged to address the House 
of Representatives of the Philippine Leg- 
islature at that time when Manuel Roxas 
was the distinguished speaker and guid- 
ing spirit of the assembly. It was while 
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holding that lofty office that I was hon- 
ored as the guest of the speaker at a 
luncheon which followed my impromptu 
remarks before the legislature. 

It was at this gathering of some of the 
foremost sons of the Philippine Islands 
that I was accorded the privilege of 
meeting Elpidio Quirino, who now ac- 
cedes to the Presidency. The friendship 
and understanding which grew up be- 
tween the late and beloved Manuel Roxas 
and Elpidio Quirino and myself dates 
back to that meeting and I hope con- 
tinues to the end of our days. 

I shall pray for the well-earned and 
peaceful repose of the soul of my late 
and beloved friend, Manuel Roxas, and 
I shall always remember my equally good 
friend his successor, President Elpidio 
Quirino, as I plead for strength, courage, 
end enlightenment before the throne of 

im from whom come all good things. 





Inter-High-School Choir of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, to the 
Nation’s Capital, with spring, come thou- 
sands of our young people from all over 
this great country. They carry home 
with them unforgettable memories of 
their visit to the seat of their Govern- 
ment. 

Today we welcome to Washington a 
fine group of young men and women, who 
come here, not so much to be ministered 
unto as to minister. They have brought 
with them their rich, melodious voices. 
They are the inter-high-school choir 
from that city, perhaps unequaled, cer- 
tainly unsurpassed in cultural attain- 
ments, as well as in many other respects, 
not the least of which is the civic pride 
of the citizens, the city of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The inter-high-school choir sang last 
evening at the annual dinner of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, yes- 
terday noon at the Washington Rotary 
Club. and yesterday afternoon at Walter 
Reed Hospital, where their reception was 
so generous that they were nearly re- 
quired to make their exit by force. This 
evening they will appear on a broadcast 
with the United States Army Air Forces 
Band. 

Tomorrow morning, Friday, at 10:15 
o’clock, on the front steps of the Capitol 
they will make their last appearance in 
Washington. 

To all my distinguished colleagues and 
the members of their staffs who can spare 
the time from their arduous duties, the 
most cordial invitation is extended to 
take advantage of this unusual treat. 
You will find that in music also the well- 
known maxim is exemplified, “Rochester 
made means quality.” 


Speech of Archibald Stevens Alexander at 
Democratic State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
the speech delivered by Mr. Archibald 
Stevens Alexander at the New Jersey 
State Democratic Convention in Trenton 
on April 27 upon his election as tempo- 
rary chairman of the convention. Mr. 
Alexander is the Democratic candidate 
for the United States Senate. His speech 
follows: 


First, let me thank you for the honor you 
paid me in electing me as temporary chair- 
man of this Democratic State convention, 
and let me thank the party for the honor 
of being its candidate for the United States 
Senate. I am deeply sensible of my obli- 
gation to the people of New Jersey as a rep- 
resentative of one of the two major political 
parties. 

We are met here to fulfill an important 
part of the success of democratic govern- 
ment as developed in this country. Our 
people choose their representatives at stated 
intervals on the basis of three things: the 
records of the parties, the individuals whom 
the parties have nominated, and the plat- 
forms on which they are running. The rec- 
ords are made and the candidates are chosen. 
It remains for us to state the things for 
which our party stands in this critical year. 

First, a word as to our general positior 
In domestic affairs we are neither the party 
of reaction and inertia nor the party of 
radical, sudden change of the kind familiar 
in the world’s recent history. We believe in 
our American way of life, in an economy of 
free enterprise and competition, in the oppor- 
tunity of the individual to make his own life 
and his own way, without dictation by the 
Government. On the other hand, we also 
believe that every citizen is entitled to his 
Government's protection against exploitation 
and against the hazards of old age, il] health, 
and unemployment. 

Our general position in foreign affairs is 
also easy to define. The voice of Woodrow 
Wilson still warns us against isolating our- 
selves from the rest of the world, even if 
that were possible; but we also reject the 
notion that the simple solution to the 
world’s and our own problems is to turn the 
other cheek to Russia. 

Our party, then, stands for an approach 
to our national problems, domestic and for- 
eign, which is basically different from either 
the Republican approach or the radicals. 

What specific policies and measures do we 
believe in? -The resolutions committee will 
undoubtedly cover them fully. But there 
are some matters about which I feel strongly 
and which I should like to mention. 

As to foreign affairs: 

1. The United States must continue effec- 
tive aid, as begun under the Marshall plan, 
to other free and friendly countries. .This 
should be done without waste and on a self- 
help basis, to enable the recipient countries 
to take care of themselves as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. Our tariff policy must be geared to the 
Marshall plan and to the United Nations. 
This country must have foreign trade. There 
is a strong humanitarian reason for this; 
and also you will find that many of our busi- 
ness concerns are dependent on a relatively 
small volume of foreign trade for a high 
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percentage of the net earnings which enable 
them to stay in business. 

With the present impoverishment of most 
of the rest of the world, it will be impossible 
for us to have foreign trade unless we either 
give away our products or buy foreign prod- 
ucts. I should not want to see the American 
taxpayer saddled forever with the burden of 
buying American products to be given away 
to foreign countries. The sound alternative 
is to encourage other countries to get back 
on their feet, by buying their exports. 

To make it possible for us to import raw 
materials or finished products from abroad, 
we must avoid high tariffs. American con- 
sumers will benefit from this policy, as the 
tariff paid of course, increases the price at 
which the product is sold in this country. 

But at the same time we must be sure 
that competition from foreign products does 
not endanger any sound American industry 
which is essential for defense and does not 
cause permanent unemployment. 

I, therefore, favor progressive reduction of 
trade barriers by the United States in ac- 
cordance with a long-term plan looking to 
conservation of our own resources like pe- 
troleum products and other minerals. This 
should be accomplished by trade treaties 
with other countries containing adequate 
escape clauses and so far as possible negoti- 
ated within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

3. We must strengthen the United Na- 
tions to give it the power to maintain peace 
in the world. Until it can do so, we must 
make absolutely sure that we can defend 
ourselves. 

Congress, in consultation with the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, should agree 
on amendments to be proposed to the United 
Nations Charter. These should provide for 
(a) the curtailment or abolition of the veto, 
now the exclusive right of a few large powers, 
(b) the establishment of a world security 
force, so that the international law may be 
enforced between nations very much as our 
laws are enforced between individual Ameri- 
can citizens, (c) the drawing up of an ade- 
quate body of world law for acceptance, if it 
Gesires, by eaca country which wishes to see 
world civilization preserved and improved, 
and (d) the adoption of means to prevent 
indirect, subversive aggression like the recent 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia. Power 
to do this might, for instance, be found in a 
provision permitting the United Nations, 
when it believes there has been interference 
from outside a country, to call and supervise 
an election in that country—so that now in 
Czechoslovakia, for example, instead of a 
one-party election of the Russian model, a 
free election would be held to determine what 
form of government the Czechs and Slovaks 
really wish. 

4. In the meantime, we should do well to 
remember the cruel methods used, first in 
Poland and most recently in Czechoslovakia, 
both brought back to life after World War I 
by President Wilson. We gave them democ- 
racy and free elections; the commissars took 
them away. I sincerely hope we shall live to 
see the rebirth of their liberties. We our- 
selves, cannot take the terrible risk that the 
iron curtain with the words “made in Russia” 
will also ring down on us. We must have an 
integrated selective service and universal 
military training program. Only those with 
ulterior motives should criticize America if 
she learns the lesson history has twice taught 
in 30 years and if she refuses to make the cid 
mistake of appeasement. Knowing how to 
defend yourself does not make you a bully. 

5. We must promptly help to find perma- 
nent homes throughout the free world for 
the displaced persons who are still stranded 
in old Nazi concentration camps in Europe. 
So far the present Republican Congress hes 
not seen fit to provide the laws required for 
this purpose. The United States must do 
its share and persuade others to Uo theirs. 
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No one who saw what those people suffered 
can forget, or fail to try to right the wrong. 

And we must continue to seek justice for 
the Jewish people. The United Nations, at 
our urging, agreed to the partition of Pales- 
tine and the recognition of the Jewish na- 
tional homeland. Thereupon, the Arab na- 
tions, though members of the United Nations 
and subscribers to its charter, refused to 
obey its decision. As soon as possible we 
should proceed, through the United Nations, 
to carry out partition to which we rightly 
remain committed. Meanwhile, every effort 
should be made to avoid needless bloodshed. 

Perhaps the most important thing of 
all is for us to be realistic about Russia. 
Congress and the administration must agree 
on a policy and then enlist the wholehearted 
support of the American people. 

We do not know what the Kremlin plans 
or wants, but we must decide what we want 
and what we cannot stand for. If it is vital 
to us that Russia should not take over Can- 
ada, let us say so. If it is vital for us that 
Russia should not take over France, let us 
say so. Two world wars were caused in part 
use Germany was not told beforehand 

hat would make the European democracies 
fight. 

The President has already begun to shape 
the policy we should follow. In Greece and 
Turkey we have spoken and acted; otherwise 
they would now be Russian satellites. In 
Italy we have spoken and acted instead of 











waiting for the first move and finding it was’ 


the last. Italy has freely chosen an«', be- 
cause her choice was free, she has aligned 
herself with western civilization. Once again 
she is the country of Garabaldi and Cavour, 
entitled to the world’s thanks for adhering 
to her time-honored principles of liberty and 
freedom, and we are proud of those Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent who gave Italy their 
advice and encouragement at this critical 
hour. These are the products of firm and 
timely action, taken both by the administra- 
tion and the people. They probably mark a 
turning point in history and the beginning 
of the world’s convalescence. Let us con- 
tinue to furnish leadership, as befits this 
mighty country, steadfastly, conscious of the 
righteousness of our cause and never belliger- 
ently. We hope, in time, to convince Russia, 
too. 

As to domestic affairs, the goal is clear. 
We must remain strong at home. Here are 
some of the things our party believes we 
should do: 

1. No statistics are needed to prove that in- 
flation is here. Think of the price of milk, of 
eggs, of butter, of clothing, of other necessi- 
ties. Then remember what the price was at 
the end of the war. Why have these prices 
doubled or more? Why do the housewives 
and the family provider find that higher 
wages buy less? 

The answer is simple. The demand for 
our products, throughout the world, exceeds 
the supply. In the absence of controls, the 
demand pushes prices up. The President 
foresaw this. Last year he asked Congress 
for the power to prevent it; he presented a 
broad program for curbing inflation, includ- 
ing a request for stand-by authority to place 
ceilings over the price of vital commodities. 
But the Republican Congress, elected in 1946 
on the pledge of a sound economy and the 
unfulfilled promise of fair prices, refused, 
and still refuses, to give the President the 
hecessar’ power. The result is that prices 
cilmbed at a dizzy rate. The vast majority 
of the people—those who depend on their 
wages, their salaries, the earnings from busi- 
hess—find they can no longer afford to buy 
many things they need. 

The Republican Congress has made a seri- 
ous and tragic mistake. It has no right to 
ignore the country’s welfare, even though the 
people might have given the credit for con- 
trolling prices to the President. 

We should be armed with national legisla- 
tich which will permit the executive branch 


of the Government to place ceilings over the 
prices of certain basic commodities, such as 
staple foods and fuel. These ceilings, to- 
gether with continuing rent control and the 
regulation of electric, gas, telephone, and 
railroad rates, which we have long accepted, 
would assure us of being able to buy the 
necessities of life at stable prices. 

Iam against Government interference with 
business when it can be avoided. But no 
government is worthy of the name in mod- 
ern times which cannot deal with inflation. 

2. Labor-management relations must be 
improved. Continuation of the present sit- 
uation, the strikes and the loss of pay and 
production, are a serious threat to the com- 
mon welfare. The solution should be sought 
in a return to voluntary action, not in cen- 
tralized Government control. I believe that 
the Taft-Hartley law lays too much stress 
on the Government’s role. You remember 
that in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany one 
of the first steps taken by the dictators was 
the substitution of government orders for 
free bargaining between management and 
labor. We, on the contrary, must encourage 
free, strong, educated, and enlightened union 
membership and leadership, aware of labor’s 
great stake in a sound, free enterprise econ- 
omy. Thus aware of its stake, labor will be 
our staunchest defense against dictatorship, 
whether from the right or the left. 

Congress should obtain a prompt report 
by an impartial group composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor and management, with 
representatives of the general public in the 
majority. This report should propose a new 
law in place of the Taft-Hartley law, which 
should then be repealed. I believe the Taft- 
Hartley law should be repealed because its 
many unfair provisions impair its valid ob- 
jective and because it has not brought peace 
to labor relations. But I believe that we 
must retain an effective means of dealing 
with a great strike such as we have just wit- 
nessed in the coal industry; the citizens of 
New Jersey must not be at the mercy of 
anyone with the power to deprive them of a 
necessity of life. 

3. We should strengthen and encourage 
our American economy of free enterprise and 
competition. We should not look with hos- 
tility on any group of Americans; taxes 
should not be punitive in purpose and should 
be reduced when revenues are sufficient to 
meet expenses and tv make a start on re- 
ducing the national debt; and our party be- 
lieves that it is our free economy, combined 
with social justice, which has enabled this 
country as a whole to have incomparably the 
highest standard of living in the world. But 
we must not stand still. We must provide 
protection for all our people against the haz- 
ards of old age, unemployment, and ill 
health; we must make available decent hous- 
ing to all our citizens, particularly our vet- 
erans, at a fair price; and we must prevent 
the wasting of our natural resources, lest to 
profit this generation we disinherit our 
descendants. 

4. We must translate into fact what is 
written in the Federal Constitution and in 
our recently adopted New Jersey Constitu- 
tion, forbidding discrimination and guaran- 
teeing equality under the law, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. No group in this coun- 
try must have just cause to look with yearn- 
ing at the lot of those under other forms of 
government. 

There are many other issues, but these will 
show where our party stands. The Republi- 
can Congress has taken its position, and so 
has our Democratic administration. To me 
there is no doubt which is right. 

Here is the score: 

Foreign affairs: 

1. Marshall plan. Enlightened Republi- 
cans made the issue nonpartisan, but it is 
fair to point out that the idea originated 
with the Democratic administration and that 
on the final Senate vote the majority of the 
voters for the plan came from the Demo- 
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cratic Party, while the majority of the nega- 
tive votes came from Republicans. 

2. On tariffs the Republicans have already 
begun to revert to their old isolationist high- 
tariff position. This will retard world recov. 
ery and weaken the Marshall plan. 

3. On restoring our strength for self- 
defense: The President long since asked for 
action, which the Republicans have delayed 
until this very day. 

4. The President requested, but the Re- 
publicans have not provided, adequate means 
for bettering the plight of the displaced 
persons. 

5. I hope that the strengthening of the 
United Nations and the establishment of a 
clear, firm policy toward Russia will be advo- 
cated by the platforms of both major parties. 

On the domestic issues discussed here is 
the record: 

1. The Republican Congress has refused to 
act on the President’s request for discretion- 
ary power to control prices. Present high 
prices are the direct result of Republican 
inaction, 

2. Though some labor abuses required 
remedying, the Taft-Hartley law is not the 
answer. It has not brought peace to labor 
relations. It should be replaced. 

8. Extension of social-security coverage 
and other needed social legislation were pro- 
posed by the President. The Republican 
Congress has done nothing. 

4. The Republican Congress has failed to 
provide for adequate housing at a fair price 
for all our citizens, and particularly our 
veterans. 

5. On civil liberties the President has taken 
the lead, thereby showing great courage. 
The Republicans have so far limited their 
action to chortling over the political gains 
they hope for. 

In conclusion, I should like to express our 
faith in the future. We are a strong, richly 
endowed country with a matchless heritage. 
We are now the leader in the front rank of 
civilization. We are proud of this opportu- 
nity for leadership and confident that, if we 
but do our best, we shall not fail ourselves or 
the world. 





Increase of Pay of Post Office Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 29, 1948: 


RAISE Post OFFICE PAY 


Speaking of spending United States Gov- 
ernment money, we think some of it ought to 
be dealt out in the form of permanent pay 
increases to the Nation’s approximately 309,- 
000 post office employees—letter carriers, 
clerks, supervisors, railway mail men, etc. 

About 85 percent of these people work in 
cities, where living costs are high; and, 
though they got a modest raise in 1945, they 
are still far from overpaid. he basic salary 
is $2,100 a year in the clerk and carrier serv- 
ices, which account for 250,000 of the 300,000 
postal workers. 


MAKE IT $800 PERMANENTLY 


The Senate Post Office Committee has re- 
ported favorably on a bill for a permanent 
increase of $0 a year; the House Post Office 
Committee is willing only to grant a hike of 
$585 on an annual basis until June 30, 1949. 
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Of the two plans, we like the Senate per- 
manent $800 one much better. It seems 
fairer, is more generous, and does not have 
the Indian-giving aroma which clings around 
the House scheme to throw the boys and 
girls an extra $585 for a year or so and then 
cut them back. 

While tossing the billions to Europe, Asia, 
and elsewhere, couldn’t Congress at this ses- 
sion kindly bring itself to toss a few bucks 
to some of our own people, and some of our 
best public employees? 





Hollywood Fable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
recently in the Hartford Courant. 

I insert it in the Recorp so that future 
historians will have it available when 
they write The U.S. A. of 1948: 


HOLLYWOOD FABLE 


The ink was hardly dry on the final decree 
when a special courier rushed it by air to the 
waiting groom. The bride, with practiced 
hand, was arranging her trousseau. Outside 
the masses lined the streets and clamored for 
a sight*of Bunsyn Byrner, who was making 
her twelfth trip up the aisle. The groom, 
a veritable novice who had made the journey 
only nine times, was none other than Wally 
Wopping, scion of an old family that could 
trace its bank account back to the First World 
War. Lulubelle Parsnips gave a blow-by- 
blow account. “She’s dining daintily,” she 
told the throng, as she watched the charm- 
ing Bunsyn attack a king-size porterhouse. 
“And like all brides, she’s a bit fluttery.” 

The flower girls were Beryl, Cheryl, Meryl 
ind Zeryl, daughters of the bride by her 
iinth, eighth, seventh, and sixth marriages 


E 
I 
respectively. They were winsome in their 


strapless evening gowns. Little Daryl, from 
the fifth, was garbed in purple tails and car- 
ried the ring on a specially designed pillow, 
stuffed with peach fuzz imported from Trans- 
jordan for the occasion. A unique electrical 
installation transformed the pillow into a 


tiny marquee that methodically flashed the 
title of the bride’s last picture. “It’s all too, 
too, charming,” reported Lulubelle. 

In response to roars from the crowd, the 
bride-to-be appeared on the balustrade and 
clasped her hands above her head in chummy 
greeting. She was flanked by her brides- 
maids, Ethyl and Bethyl, children by her sec- 
ond and third marriages, six publicity men, 
four photographers, legal counsel, and none 
ether than the great Faryl McGaryl. He, of 
course, is best known for his colossal produc- 
tion, The Bride Counted Thirteen, starring 
Bunsyn Byrner and now probably playing at 
local theaters. 

At that moment the strains of a string 
quartette, invisible because they were hid- 
den gold-brocaded palms, gave off with Here 
Comes the Bride, Bunsyn sighing daintily, 
murmured to Athyl, her oldest daughter: 
“That sounds familiar.” All laughed heartily 
and turned to proceed with the nuptials in 
what Miss Parsnips declared was “a ceremony 
that tops anything these old eyes have seen 
in a long time.” Then Miss Fersnips added, 
“Love makes the world go round,” coining a 
phrase. 





Sacrifices on the Altar of the Oleo Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
production of butter in the United 
States has already fallen 200,000,000 
pounds since 1944, while the consumption 
of oleo has increased in the same period 
150,000,009 pounds. Since 1944 the 
number of milch cows in the United 
SSiates has decreased by 2,500,000. Inas- 
much as the State of Wisconsin pro- 
duces a large part of the fluid milk in 
the United States, this means that Wis- 
consin dairy farms have lost a great 
share of the 2,500,000 milk cows that 
have been shipped to packing houses 
during the past 4 years. 

During this time our population has 
increased. We now have over 145,000,- 
000 people in this country. Marriages 
have also increased at the rate of 500,- 
000 a year. There were nearly 4,000,000 
babies born in the United States last 
year. 

There is no question that the passage 
of the oleo bill will result in a greater 
searcity of Milch cows. This will mean 
a continued scarcity of milk in this 
country. With a continuous increase in 
our population and an increase in the 
number of babies, it is inevitable that 
there will be a growing increase in the 
demand for more milk, while the supply 
of milk is on the down grade. The an- 
swer can only be higher prices to the 
consumers of milk. If milk goes up 5 
cents a quart, and the ordinary family 
buys an average of 1 to 10 quarts of milk 
a day, that will mean an increase in the 
cost of living for the ordinary family for 
milk alone of $18.25 to $182.50 a year. 

While the 26 oleo-producing corpora- 
tions are making huge profits in the sale 
of oleo at exorbitant prices, there are 
more than 3,000,000 dairy farmers in the 
United States that are being seriously 
affected, with many of them disposing of 
their entire dairy herds. 

In Wisconsin over 80 percent of the 
butter .s produced in cooperative cream- 
eries that are controlled by dairy farm- 
ers who live on and own their family 
sized dairy farms. They are the good 
American citizens who would be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of the Oleo Trust. 





Senator Vandenberg Warns Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the text of a _ history-making 
speech by Michigan’s senior United 
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States Senator, ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
during the Michigan Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner at the Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, Monday, April 26, 1948: 


Above everything else tonight, America and 
the civilized world want peace—thus far 
largely denied to anxious humanity by the 
attitudes of Soviet Russia and her satellites. 
It is a universal prayer which rises in count- 
less different tongues from every family 
hearthstone round this globe—including, I 
am sure, the great Russian people themselves. 
The heart of the world cries out for peace. 

But it must be peace with justice and with 
honor or it is nothing more than another 
armistice with new aggression. It must be 
peace which stabilizes human rights and 
fundamental freedoms or we have lost every 
objective for which we fought two world 
wars, and for which—though God forbid— 
we could be forced to face a third, though 
never, never, never through our voluntary 
choice. 

It cannot be a Munich peace—because ap- 
peasers merely precipitate the very disasters 
from which they seek to flee. It cannot be 
a Yalta peace—because unwise and com- 
placent compromises start chain reactions 
which are dangerously misread as tokens of 
weakness and surrender. It cannot be a 
Wallace peace—let’s be quite frank about 
it—because communistic fraternity sooner 
or later produces but one kind of unity—the 
kind that Jonah enjoyed when he was swal- 
lowed by the whale. 

But it can be peace based upon the reborn 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter to which we 
all faithfully subscribe in a bond of blocd. 
It can and must be peace stemming ‘rom 
the revitalized obligations of the tortured 
United Nations Charter which bears all our 
signatures. It can and must be a peace 
which proposes to live and let live accord- 
ing to the free choice of free men in a free 
world. This emphatically includes the Rus- 
sians. It can and should be peace which 
guarantees the Soviets the same protection 
against hostile conspiracies which we re- 
quire in kind. It can and should be peace 
which safely releases the Soviets to concen- 
trate upon that same internal, progressive 
rehabilitation which they so greatly need 
and which, in turn, is equally the need of 
their presently terrorived neighbors. It can 
and must be peace on a two-way street. I 
continue to believe that this is not impos- 
sible—if we make our own position im 
mutably plain and if we give effective leader- 
ship and cooperation to the nonaggressive 
forces of democracy elsewhere which ask 
only the independent privilege of ordering 
their own lives. 

What, then, is our position? I conceive 
it to be this: 

First. We do not covet an inch of alien 
territory or a dollar of alien reparations. I 
say it proudly; no aggression by us is feared 
by any other people, though this is the most 
powerful Nation in the world. We are not 
imperialists by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. On the contrary, we have given ample 
evidence of prodigal unselfishness in our de- 
votions to the dignity and the freedom and 
the brotherhood of man. We still want and 
we still pursue a people’s peace. 

Second. We are selfish only in that we 
recognize our own stake in the indivisibility 
of peace and world stability. Therefore, th« 
peace and the stability of others—the main- 
tenance of independent nations which live by 
self-determination—the integrity of collec- 
tive security among the peace-loving peoples 
of the earth—the survival of democracy— 
even more intimately, the survival of western 
civilization—these are of direct concern t 
us. They are the direct concern of peace. 

Third. We respond, within necessary con- 
servation of our own resources, to those wh 
Strive to help themselves in pursuit o! 
these objectives, Thus, for example, the 
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great European recovery program aids 16 
independent nations to remain independent 
and to integrate thelr common restoration 
of self-reliance and their common defense of 
the peace-hopes by which men live, The 
continuity of our aid is dependent upon 
the continuity of their progress, This is 
a blueprint for peace. Italy has just demon- 
strated some of the wholesome possibilities, 

Fourth. We aim no aggression at anybody. 
We have chosen no foes to fight unless they 
first choose us. Despite bitter aggravation 
upon occasion, we cling tenaciously to the 
council table as preferable to the battlefield. 
It will not be our fault if this option is with- 
drawn. We want universal limitation upon 
armaments, dependably protected against 
bad faith. We would strengthen and revita- 
lize the United Nations, which is still the 
world’s greatest peace potential despite the 
terrific strains which have been put upon it 
before it has even yet been allowed, thanks 
to Russian intransigence, to perfect its con- 
templated peace machinery. We have not 
yet even scratched the surface of the possi- 
bilities of its regional arrangements, as 
exemplified in the Rio treaty. There can be 
vital progress in this procedure—and I ven- 
ture to predict there will. 

Fifth. Meanwhile, we are realists. We do 
not propose to be isolated in a world that 
has been communized by conquest. We do 
not shut our eyes to the cold, hard facts 
that there are those in the world who re- 
spect nothing else but force. We shall ade- 
quately prepare ourselves for any such argu- 
ment if there still be those who mistakenly 
think of us as pacifists-at-any-price. And we 
are suicidal fools if we do not root out and 
destroy any treason at home which may 
dream of bringing world revolution to the 
United States. 

In conclusion, I think I would say this 
to Marshal Stalin tonight: 

1, Something is wrong with your diplomacy 
or with ours—or with your objectives or with 
ours—if we cannot find a formula for world 
peace instead of world war in an atomic age 
which makes the price of victory too great 
to pay. 

2. You should understand, with complete 
onviction, that we greatly respect the great 
Russian people and their inalienable right to 
rule themselves to suit themselves, precisely 
as we insist upon this right for ourselves and 
others. 

3. You should understand, with complete 

conviction, that we are just as determined as 
you are (in respect to your fears Of Axis 
resurgence) that military aggression from 
any source, and no matter what guise, shall 
never curse the earth again, and we are enlist- 
ed in this cause for keeps. 
4. You should understand, with complete 
conviction, that we are prepared for en- 
lightened, progressive cooperation with every 
land which invites and deserves our mutual 
gocd will. 

5. You should understand, with equal con- 
pressured into positions which we decline 
voluntarily to assume; that we will not bar- 
gain in human rights and fundamental lib- 
erties anywhere on earth; and, underlying 
everything, that we shall not surrender to 
Communist conspiracies in the United States. 





Reward for Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, time wears 
On, and nothing is done in regard to the 


bills to provide for a cost-of-living in- 
crease for the employees of the Post 
Office Department or, so far as that is 
concerned, for all Federal employees who 
are certainly feeling the pinch of sky- 
high prices, which common sense tells 
us are going higher, thanks to the wreck- 
ing of price controls by this Republican 
Congress. 

In that connection, I am inserting in 
the Recorp, under leave, the text of an 
editorial published in the New York Daily 
Mirror of April 23, 1948, and forwarded 
to me through the courtesy of Max 
Rosenson, of New York, vice president 
of the Empire Branch of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

I hope that all Members will take time 
to read this straightforward discussion. 
of the pay needs of the postal workers, 
and I hope especially that the members 
of the House and Senate Committees on 
Post Office and Civil Service will read it 
carefully. 

The matter follows: 

REWARD FOR LOYALTY 


Congress has before it legislation which 
would increase permanently the pay of Fed- 
eral postal workers $800 a year. The figure 
is not lavish. Indeed, it will do no more 
than raise the income level of the hard-work- 
ing people in the postal service to a point 
where they can break even. 

This legislation should be promptly and 
overwhelmingly passed. 

Strangely enough, however, it has bogged 
down in the welter of priority legislation 
which includes socialization schemes, billions 
for foreign countries, and benefits for organ- 
ized labor—legislation which would help 
almost everyone except the loyal men and 
women who conduct, every day in the year, 
the most efficient postal service in the world. 

Postal workers are not organized as are 
labor unions. 

They are restrained by law from taking 
part in politics. 

They do not have the right to strike, and 
they do not want such a right. 

The service is made up of men and women 
of a high degree of education and skill who 
have devoted their lives to Government 
careers. 

Next to the law courts, it is the oldest 
public service in the United States of Amer- 
ica, the first post office having been estab- 
lished in 1691. 

And it is the one Government agency close 
to the American people in their everyday 
lives. Everybody knows the postman, but 
perhaps not one American in a thousand 
comes in contact with a judge or other Fed- 
eral officer. 

Yet the postal workers went for 20 years 
without a single raise, until 2 years ago. 

But since that first raise in 20 years, the 
cost of living, as gaged by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has gone up nearly 30 per- 
cent. 

Also since that time, organized labor has 
gone through one, two, and is now engaged in 
a third round of pay hikes, and these organ- 
ized unions have in nearly all cases had the 
support and blessing of the Federal Govern- 
ment which has treated its own postal work- 
ers so shabbily. 

The plain, shameful fact is that workers are 
literally being starved out of this vital serv- 
ice, though the postoffice largely pays its own 
way with its own revenues, 

Many Congressmen are justifiably con- 
cerned with the expenditures necessary for 
the Nation’s defense. 

But the time has come, we think, when the 
Government must distinguish between its 
necessary and loyal employees and the thou- 
sands of pay roll joyriders who still infest 
Washington and the Nation, many of them 
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persons who have hopped from agency to 
agency and bureau to bureau since the early 
days of the New Deal. 

As Senator Byrp has pointed out, much of 
the defense program could be financed by 
cutting the fat from the Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

The Congress should raise postal pay to 
decent standards—then make up the amount, 
many times over, by sending back to honest 
work about one-third of the more than 
2,000,000 Federal employees—the third that is 
paid by the people for loafing on the people’s 
time. 





West Virginia Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, most 
veterans are not fully aware of their 
legal rights to various benefits, privileges, 
preferences, and exemptions, as extended 
to them, under certain circumstances, 
by the laws of the great State of West 
Virginia. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by Orval F. White, de- 
partment adjutant of the Disabled 
American Veterans, 805 West Virginia 
Building, Huntington, W. Va., assisted 
by other members of that department 
and Huntington Chapter No. 2, as fol- 
lows: 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Each county provides for the burial of 
indigent veterans, but burial may not be 
made in a cemetery or cemetery plot used 
exclusively for the burial of indigent persons. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Disability of minority is waived for veteran 
or spouse to contract under the GI bill of 
rights. 

Administration of estates and trusts of 
those members of the armed forces presumed 
to be dead is provided. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the Uniform Guardian- 
ship Act. 

The State registrar is required to furnish 
free copies of birth and death records to 
State and county welfare departments and 
to organized charities for use in presenting 
claims to the United States or the West 
Virginia Relief Compensation Department. 

Honorable discharges are recorded free of 
charge. 

A State department of veterans’ affairs has 
been created to aid, assist, and advise 
veterans. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


County boards of education may enter 
into contracts with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for education of veterans in special 
classes of elementary and high schools. The 
State superintendent of schools has estab- 
lished a division of veteran and adult 
education. 

Teachers’ certificates are renewed after 
termination of military service. 


RENEFITS; 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


An annual appropriation of $5,000 is pro- 
vided to aid resident children of soldiers, 
sailors, or marines who died while serving, 
or as a result of having served, in the armed 
forces during World Wars I and II in the 
amount of $300. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Leaves of absence are granted public offi- 
cers entering military service with preserva- 
tion of status and merit rating. 

Preference ratings are extended to vet- 
erans on written examinations for positions 
in depar*ments of public assistance, health, 
unemployment compensation and conserva- 
tion. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Service allowance is considered in deter- 
mining teachers’ salaries. 

War service credit is extended to members 
of the department of public service under 
the State retirement system. 

War service credit is extended to teachers 
under the State teachers’ retirement system. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or the minor child of 
a veteran, to receive certain benefits on be- 
half of such ward. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be commit- 
ted to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 


LAWS ON VETERANS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 
The council of defense has prepared and 


distributed a bulletin explaining benefits and 
cpportunities available to veterans. 


MEDALS 


Distinguished service medals may be 
awarded to citizens of the State who served, 
or shall hereafter serve, in the armed forces 
of the United States in time of war. 


MEMORIALS 


Counties may erect veteran memorials and 
maintain same. 

RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 

The adjutant general is authorized to pre- 
pare and publish, in book form, a complete 
roster of all West Virginia soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who served with the armed 
forces of the United States in recent wars. 

Provision has been made for placing the 
State flag in the Navy Cantonment Center at 
Pearl Harbor in commemoration of the brave 
boys from the State of West Virginia who 
defended the island on December 7, 1941. 


TAX EXEMPTION; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE FEES, 
RENEWALS, ETC. 

Estates of certain deceased veterans are 
exempt from payment of forfeiture for fail- 
ure to return property for taxation. 

Certain veteran organizations are exempt 
from license taxes and fees for holding box- 
ing, sparring, or wrestling contests. 

Free hunting and fishing privileges, both 
State and county, are granted to members of 
the armed forces on leave or furlough. 

All annual professional and occupational 
license or registration fees are remitted dur- 
ing active service in the armed forces. 


VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


Veterans’ organizations have been granted 
certain powers under the law regulating 
benevolent associations. 

Registration of an emblem or other insignia 
which resembles that of a veterans’ organiza- 
tion, or so nearly resembles as to be calcu- 
lated to deceive, is prohibited. 

Copies of the roster of West Virginia sol- 
Ciers, sailors, and marines in recent wars are 
furnished to veterans’ organizations, 


All property belonging to benevolent asso- 
ciations not conducted for private profit is 
exempt from taxation. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the West Virginia Legislature 
through the sponsorship and cooperation of 
the DAV and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, which has some 15 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains three full- 
time national service officers, under the di- 
rection of Richard H. Frazee, at the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

These experts extend all types of assist- 
ance to veterans and their dependents, more 
particularly in the technical preparation, 
presentation, and prosecution of their justi- 
fiable claims for various types of govern- 
mental benefits to which they may be en- 
titled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and by 
America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV has 
been generally recognized as the Official voice 
of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, 
approved July 15, 1942—active membership 
in the DAV is open only to those Amcricans 
whose bodies bear the sears of wounds or 
injuries, or the blight of ailments or disa- 
bilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of 
some country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if 
born before January 1, 1902) in cash, or 
by a down payment of $5, or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of 
the full fee by the end of the second suc- 
ceeding fiscal year (ending on June 30), after 
which, if not fully paid, a carrying charge 
of $5 per year would accrue. A growing per- 
centage are becoming DAV life members. 
Annual membership is available at $3.50. 


DAV SERVICE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending assist- 
ance to all veterans and their dependents 
after the close of World War II, the DAV 
entered into an agreement with the Veterans’ 
Administration and the American University 
in Washington, D. C., back in 1944, to train 
some 400 handicapped veterans of World 
War II to become National Service officers. 
An intensive 6-month special course was set 
up, followed by 18 more months of on-the- 
job training in threé different regional offices 
of the Veterans’ Administration, under the 
supervision of old-time, long-experienced 
DAV service officers. 

The members of the tenth and last class 
of such trainees received their diplomas in 
May 1947, and are now completing their job 
training in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ 
organization to provide, without cost to the 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in the 
solution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more 
extensive and effective Nation-wide service 
staff to take care of the problems of all vet- 
erans and their dependents, and particularly 
those who have service-connected disabili- 
ties, than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities, the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation on 
behalf of disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical to set forth 
here, has, each year, been brought about by 
numerous conferences with officials of the 
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Veterans’ Administration and other govern. 
mental agencies. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

Located at 1423 East McMillan S*-reet, Cin- 
Cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the DAy 
semimonthly newspaper containing accurate, 
up-to-date information as to all existing and 
pending legislation, Presidential Executive 
orders, court decisions, opinions of the Attor- 
ney General, Comptroller General, and VA 
Administrator, VA regulations, service let- 
ters, circulars, and other instructions, as wel] 
as much other information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L, Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
badly wounded World War I veteran, an in- 
surance agent in private life, who has had 
a broad background of 28 years of experience 
in various local, State, and national DAV 
activities which qualify him to lead an or- 
ganization composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization, and editor of its news- 
paper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is 
his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the DAV 
and its incorporated trusteeship, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Service Founda- 
tion. Officials handling funds have always 
been adequately bonded by the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organi- 
zation in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E, 
Tate; the department of legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these service 
departments, the DAV service headquarters 
has as its office manager John E. Feighner, as 
assistant national adjutant. All of these 
various departments are staffed -by trained 
experts, all of whom are themselves war 
wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are civilians, and are therefore generally 
more effective in helping disabled claimants 
to comply with technicai requirements to 
prove legal entitlement to benefits to which 
they may be lawfully and equitably entitled. 


DAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The DAV has freely rendered technical 
help to thousands of disabled veterans each 
year in obtaining compensation for service- 
incurred disabilities, medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, insurance benefits, pensions for 
dependents of deceased veterans, vocational 
training, civil-service appointments, and, 
last, but really first in importance, suitable, 
gainful employment. 

During the past 18 years, for which recorcs 
are obtainable, the paid national service o!- 
ficers of the DAV have extended service as in- 
dicated by the following brief résumé: Claims 
handled, 1,525,753; total monetary benefits, 
$132,512,111.87, 
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Additional compensation payments thus 
obtained for thousands of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, who might not other- 
wise have been able to procure such needed 
penefits, have converted such beneficiaries 
from local liabilities into community assets. 

It is, of course, not practicable, in a brief 
statistical résumé, to indicate the many dif- 
ferent types of service extended by service 
officers. Many liberalizing precedents have 
been established by the decisions obtained, 
which subsequently have proved of value to 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
having similar claims, the results of which 
cannot be computed from service records. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PROVING SERVICE ORIGIN 


Most citizens agree with the DAV that the 
Federal Government should bear the burden 
of providing for the Nation’s defenders, but 
only when it has been established that the 
veteran’s disabilities were incurred in or ag- 
gravated by his military service, 

To prove service connection of a disability, 
however, is not an easy ‘ask, except where 
official records show its iuception in service. 
An equitable claim cannot necessarily be 
legally established. 

Many different factors may make it ex- 
tremely difficult, and in many cases impos- 
sible, for a veteran factually to prove that 
his disabilities were caused by his war serv- 
ice, even though actually service incurred 
or aggravated. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veterans’ 
abilities have been matched with the re- 
quirements of the job, rather than stressing 
his disabilities. It has been demonstrated 
by the employment record of such disabled 
veterans that they have a low absentee rec- 
ord, a low turn-over record, a low accident 
record, and a higher efficiency and production 
record. It has thus been demonstrated 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
War. 


The faith must be kept with those who 


have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 


young men who, in the future, may be called 
eon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, that if they, too, should also be so un- 
fortunate tHey will not be permitted to be- 
come mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
l provided for should be generously 
pported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
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munity, to every State, and to our country. 
As a veteran myself, it is a pleasure for me 
to commend the service program of the DAV 


and Iam sure it merits the consideration 
and support of the entire country. 


Taxes and Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
News: 

A WORD TO THE WISE 

England has learned to its sorrow that 
oppressively heavy taxes invite ruin; the 
worker loses his incentive to produce when 
government takes the biggest bite from the 
fruits of his labor; investors and manage- 
ment become disheartened when most of 
the rewards for risking venture capital and 
exercising business initiative disappear into 
the Federal Treasury. 

That must not happen here, and it need 
not if the public and the Nation’s lawmakers 
heed the advice of business leaders—sug- 
gestions such as the long-range Federal tax 
program proposed by the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. In effect it is tax 
relief for the pump primers of the free en- 
terprise system—the investors and corpora- 
tions—a relief already provided for individ- 
uals, and a relief that must be extended to 
business if the Nation’s economy is to con- 
tinue on a high level of employment and 
prosperity. 

Along with the proposed tax reductions, 
and obviously corollary to them, the cham- 
ber offers a 10-point program for the reduc- 
tion of Federal expenditures. The sugges- 
tions all have been made many times be- 
fore—curtailment of Federal grants and sub- 
sidies, consolidation of Federal agencies, par- 
ing of padded Government pay rolls—but 
not enough has been done to carry them out. 
The reason is not hard to find: The public 
has not been insistent enough on these budg- 
etary reforms, but it would be insistent if 
each citizen would realize the extent to 
which waste in Government deprives him of 
dollars on each pay check—a new spring hat 
for his wife, for example, or a new tire for his 
car. 

There are a number of conscientious Con- 
gressmen striving to effect these reforms— 
Indiana’s Representative Rosert A. GRANT, 
of the tax-conscious House Ways and Means 
Committee for one—but every step forward 
they take is resisted by the disciples of bu- 
reaucracy. The path to Federal sanity in 
spending and taxation would be much easier 
for responsible lawmakers if more citizens 
would cheer them on. 





Price Reductions by United States Steel 
Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, we note 
with pleasure and appreciation the con- 
structive announcement of Mr. Benja- 
min F. Fairless, president of United 
States Steel, of price reductions for a 
wide variety of his company’s products. 
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At this time, then, I feel it is only fit- 
ting that we also publicly express our 
admiration of one of our colleagues who, 
last February, in addressing this body, 
advocated such a move on exactly the 
same grounds as those now accepted by 
this corporation. 

On February 23, Hon. KENNETH B. 
KEATING, the gentleman from the Forti- 
eth New York District, spoke to us of 
the farseeing and constructive leader- 
ship demonstrated by the three leading 
steel companies in the past—United 
States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and Re- 
public Steel—urging them to admit their 
mistake in announcing a rise in steel 
prices and to return to their previous 
price schedules. He pointed out their 
ability to do this without serious finan- 
cial loss to themselves and their stock- 
holders, in view of their greatly enhanced 
profits for 1947 over 1846, and urged 
the move as a curb to inflation and ever- 
rising living costs. 

Congressman KEATING at that time also 
said to these corporations: “A return 
to your previous price schedule will be 
hailed throughout this great country, 
not as an exhibition of weakness, but of 
greatness.” 

United States Steel has accepted this 
opinion, has announced its cut in price, 
amounting to about $25,000,000, and has 
found the favorable reception to it our 
colleague promised, when he displayed 
his usual astuteness and vision in his 
appeal to these corporations. Let it not 
be said of this body that “a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own coun- 
try.” 





The Tragedy of Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, not 
alone the American system, but civiliza- 
tion itself, was jarred to its very founda- 
tions the other day in Jersey City, N. J., 
when the body of James J. Donnelly, Jr., 
was returned to his family for burial 
from the battlefields of the Pacific where 
he distinguished himself on all occasions. 
Eight marines from the Bayonne naval 
base Were assigned to act as pallbearers, 
a long stablished tradition down 
through the generations. 

Yet this tradition was arrested in this 
vicinity by the contemptible rules of the 
AFL United Funeral Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Union. The desires of the family 
who reared this boy were pushed aside. 
The righteousness of Christian religion 
had no place in the picture; only the 
almighty union who has grown to great- 
ness fostered by help in high places chose 
to dictate the methods of burial. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald which tells the story 
ef the burial of James J. Donnelly, Jr., 
of Jersey City, N. J.: 
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How To Lose FRIENDS AND ENRAGE PEOPLE 
James J. Donnelly, Jr., of Jersey City, N. J., 
enlisted in the Marine Corps August 13, 1942, 
He fought through Bougainville and Guam, 
and for 17 days on Iwo Jima. The bullet 
bearing his name found him on Iwo, while 
he was trying to rescue a wounded pal. 
Young Donnelly’s body was brought home 
last week and sent to his family for reburial. 
Eight marines from the Bayonne naval base 
were assigned to act as pallbearers at the 
funeral scheduled for Monday of this week. 


A UNION AT A FUNERAL 


At that point, the AFL United Funeral 
Chauffeurs and Helpers Union of Jersey City 
stepped into the picture. This organization 
in its majesty decreed that the eight ma- 
rines could not be active pallbearers for one 
of their own men killed in line of duty. 
Union rules required that six members of 
the funeral chauffeurs and helpers outfit 
must carry the casket from the funeral home 
to the church, and then place it in the 
hearse. , 

Protests were filed with union officials, 
but they stcod their ground. The organized 
palibearers went through with the perform- 
ance as scheduled. Ouly after the casket 
reached the grave were the marines per- 
mitted to take active part in the services. 

The deceased’s mother remarked that “If 
a boy gave his life fighting for his country, 
I think the least the union could have done 
is to permit him to be borne on the shoul- 
ders of his comrades.” 

But that made no never mind to the 
union. The six union pallbearers had to get 
theirs regardless. 

Some fellow once wrote a book called How 
To Win Friends and Influence People. If 
Bill Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, should ever feel the urge 
to write a book telling his boys how to lose 
friends for union labor, and enrage a lot of 
people he might well lead off with this 
Donnelly funeral incident. 





The Origin of UMT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of Tuesday, April 27, 1948: 

THE ORIGIN OF UMT 

Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, adjutant 
general of the Maryland National Guard, 
testified before the House Armed Services 
Committee that Chief of Staff Marshall and 
the Regular Army were determined to in- 
stitute peacetime conscription as early as 
the surrender of Germany in May 1945. He 
and Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, spokesman for 
the Reserve Officers Association, agreed that 
the Regulars have consistently neglected and 
discouraged the guard and Reserve com- 
ponents ever since because they wanted 
conscripts and not civilian soldiers. 

Marshall, now Secretary of State, has 
maintained a continual clamor in company 
of President Truman and the chieftains of 
the professional services for universal mili- 
tary training. They have worked up & war 
of nerves with Russia and use this engineered 
emergency as the pretext for demanding 
UMT. They do not confess that conscription 
~ has been their object for years, and that they 


deliberately set out to destroy the National 
Guard in 1940-41, after it had been mustered 
into Federal service, in pursuance of their 
strategy of rendering the Regular Army all- 
powerful. 

The sordid story of this campaign is told 
in a manuscript by Maj. Gen. Henry D. Rus- 
sell, the original commander of the Thirtieth 
Division, National Guard, largely recruited in 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. The 
Guard officers of this division were driven 
out of their commands so that the Regulars 
could take over. In his narrative General 
Russell cites a memorandum drafted July 12, 
1944, by the late Gen. Lesley McNair, installed 
by Marshall as chief of the Army giound 
forces. It was addressed to the special plan- 
ning division of the War Department. 

This memorandum consisted of a whole 
string of shameless libels on the National 
Guard, whose valiant contributions to the 
national defense were brushed aside with the 
contemptuous remark, “One of the great les- 
sons of the present war is that the National 
Guard, as organized before the war, contrib- 
uted nothing to the national defense.” 

General McNair showed himself as ignorant 
of the Constiution as he was unappreciative 
of the patriotism of the citizen soldier when 
he added, “Our Constitution, in its preamble, 
gives ‘to provide for the common defense’ as 
one of six purposes of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” By the “Federal Government” he 
obviously meant the Executive—the Fresi- 
dent and the War Department. He made no 
mention that it is Congress which is assigned 
the constitutional power of providing for the 
common defense by raising and supporting 
armies, maintaining a navy, making the rules 
for their government and regulation, calling 
forth the militia of the several States, and 
governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States. 

But, said General McNair, “to provide for 
the common defense” is the most important 
duty of the “Federal Government,” and he 
added, “It is not only improper, but danger- 
ous, to share this great responsibility with 
the States.” Having delivered himself of 
this dictum, General McNair concluded: 

“Under the present assumption for post- 
war organization of the Army, it is considered 
that there will always be Federal troops on 
call for emergencies and that the National 
Guard as organized before the war is unnec- 
essary and undesirable.” He, therefore, rec- 
ommended: 

“a. That the National Guard be dispensed 
with as a component of the Army of the 
United States. 

“b. That there is no objection to organ- 
izing State troops as a State guard or State 
police, with Federal aid if advisable or 
forced.” 

Thus the Regular Army blandly decreed 
the execution of the militia as authorized 
by the Constitution. 

Not quite a year after this memorandum, 
on June 28, 1945, about a month and a half 
after Germany’s surrender, General Marshall 
came out to Camp Grant, near Rockford, to 
address the seventh semiannual service com- 
mand conference. He there said that “all 
plans for the postwar period revolved around 
compulsory training.” He said that “we 
have to start things in the War Department 
about a year in advance. We have been at 
this (organization of the postwar Army) a 
bit longer than that now.” That is, the 
Regular Army since the middle of 1944 had 
been planning peacetime conscription. 

This, then, is the true story of what is 
back of the drive for conscription. The 
Regulars hate and fear the National Guard 
because it is composed of citizens who make 
soldiering a patriotic duty. They are not at 
their country’s service for the rank, promo- 
tions, pay, perquisites, and power that there 
may be in it. The Army must destroy them 
to tighten its clutch on the Nation’s Military 
Establishment, convert it into a professional 
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enterprise, and thus assume every post of 
command. 

No citizen who looks at the genesis ang 
motives of universal military training can 
fail to regard this development 4s sinister 
evidence of the vaulting ambition of the 
militarists of America. 





Communistic Infiltration in the State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the expressed interest of my col- 
leagues in the series of articles written 
by the Washington correspondent of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, 
Gustaf A. Nordin, revealing startling 
facts about communistic infiltration in 
the State Department, I include in my 
extension of remarks the sixth of a series 
of eight articles: 


OSS Firep MAN For BEING “Too ANTI-REp,” 
Secret RePporT Says 


(This is the sixth in a series of eight ex- 
clusive articles making public for the first 
time the findings of special agents who in- 
vestigated alleged subversive activities in the 
State Department of the United States. The 
probe was made by a congressional commit- 
tee to determine what the State Department 
was doing to rid the Federal pay roll of “poor 
security” risks.) 


(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 


WaASHINGTON.—The application for em- 
ployment of a “known Communist Party 
member” remains in the active list at the 
State Department, while another employee 
was dismissed by OSS because he was “too 
anti-Soviet to be employed.” He was refused 
State Department employment reportedly for 
that reason. 

These two cases are among the many fan- 
tastic reports woven into a long, 75-page un- 
published document now held by the House 
committee on appropriations, 

Case No. 25, who is the alleged Communist 
Party member who has applied for a job, is 
one of a dozen in which it is reported contact 
existed between State Department employees 
and suspected Soviet espionage operatives 
during and after the war. 

The brother of case No. 25, also employed 
by the Department, has been recommended 
for dismissal for security reasons. On last 
report, as shown in the House document, 
final determination is still pending in bot 
instances. 

No. 25 applied for a position as adminis- 
trative officer at $8,197 per annum. In- 
vestigation of the case began April 9, 1947. 

“Another governmental investigative 
agency advised, on April 13, 1947, that & 
reliable informant said No. 25, who is em- 
ployed by the Civil Service Commission, 1s 
a member of the underground Communist 
group in Washington, D. C.,” the House com- 
mittee data reveals. 

WIFE INVOLVED 

“This informant further advised that the 
subject and his wife paid a social call on 
December 11, 1945, on a functionary of 4 
Soviet espionage ring in Washington and 
on December 29, 1945, his wife contacted 
the wife of another Soviet espionage func- 
tionary and identified herself by saying her 
husband was acquainted with the func- 
tionary. 
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“The informant also advised that a brother 
of the subject was a member of, and ac- 
tive in, the Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
pranch of the Communist Party in 1944. 
Further information was obtained to the 
efiect that the subject himself has been a 
member of the Communist Party.” 

But in the case of No. 90, placed in the 

House report for contrast, the OSS employee 
was not so fortunate as to keep his Federal 
job. 
No. 90 was born in Russia. He was in- 
vestigated in 1946 for a position on the 
Russian desk of the Office of Information 
and Education. 

The investigation “disclosed that he was 
a refugee from the Red revolution in Russia 
and that he was naturalized in New York 
City in 1927. He was employed by OSS from 
February to December in 1942 and then re- 
quested to resign. This was a year after 
the United States entered the war and Rus- 
sia was an ally. 


FORCED TO RESIGN 


When interviewed, No. 90 said he was 
“forced to resign because of Communist pres- 
sure, and that C-29 of the Jewish Telegraph 
Agency, and Vladinar Stepanovasky, an 
NKVD agent in the United States, had open- 
ly stated that he was too anti-Soviet to be 
employed by OSS.” 

According to the report, this was confirmed 
by the OSS supervisor and a high State De- 
partment official. 

No 90 “was very highly recommended by 
several witnesses as an able man and as a 
democratic American who supported democ- 
racy for Russia and opposed communism.” 
The Personnel Division, however, advised that 
No, 90 apparently ‘did not have qualifications 
for the job” in OIE, 

No. 12, investigated a number of times be- 
fore he resigned December 13, 1946, was de- 
scribed as “the greatest security risk the De- 
partment has had.” Among other things, the 
file reflects that “he furnished material to a 
known Soviet espionage agent and that he 
has had consistent contact with a long list 
of Communists and suspected Soviet agents.” 

No. 21, a native of Posen, Poland, was nat- 
uralized in New York in 1942, then employed 
by the OSS, in 1946 with UNRRA, and last 
year applied for a position in the State De- 
partment’s Division of Research for Europe. 
Despite derogatory information, the case was 
still active in the application file, according 
to the House report. 


CONTACT FOR REDS 


“Information received from another gov- 
ernmental investigative agency on May 2, 
1947, indicates that No. 21 was a contact of 
E-1], a known Communist and suspected 
espionage agent. In speaking of -going to 
Germany when he was with the OSS, he told 
her, ‘I think the Russians will dominate the 
situation; they deserve to. The inefficiency of 
the AMGOCT in Italy is terrible,’” the report 
States 

No. 67 was employed as a Consultant with 
the State Department in the Division of Re- 
search in 1946. He was cleared May 16, 1946, 
as to “character, ability, dependability, gen- 
eral reputation, and loyalty.” 

“On June 7, 1946, a Government investi- 
gative agency advised that the subject is a 
known contact of E-15, a subject in a Russian 
espionage case. The subject has played 
bridge and exchanged language lessons with 
persons in the Soviet Embassy, Washington, 
D. GC. He also is a known contact of Jessica 
Smith, of Soviet Russia, today.” 

The State Department security official con- 
tended, however, that the information is 
not sufficient, and that the words “known 
contact,” used by the investigator, “mean 
nothing, especially since the subject was 
connected with Russian affairs in ONI and 
would naturally seek out persons who pos- 
Secsed knowledge of the language.” 


EMBASSY EMPLOYEE 


The report adds that No. 67 in 1934 “ad- 
dressed a letter to a Congressman in behalf 
of an acquaintance of known Communist 
sympathies being held in Finland on es- 
pionage charges.” 

No. 93 was employed as a file clerk in the 
American Embassy in Paris, France, in De- 
cember 1946. The report says: “Both the 
subject and her husband are known con- 
tacts of two suspects in an investigation of 
Soviet espionage activities in the United 
States.” 

“Another Government investigative agency 
advised that the subject’s husband has trans- 
mitted back to the United States, Commu- 
nist literature of party fronts in France and 
in a communication he listed principal func- 
tionaries of the Communist Party in France. 

“Investigation conducted by CSA in March 
1947, developed no degrogatory information 
concerning the subject. 

“A memo in the file dated July 16, 1947, 
stated that the subject recently sent a copy 
of a Communist publication to one of the 
Sovict espionage subjects who had previously 
given the subject names of well-known Com- 
munists she could contact in France.” 

The Embassy in France was instructed to 
investigate. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to have the Members of 
the House examine a very enlightening 
editorial published by the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Shopping Guide under date of 
April 1, 1948, which I am inserting in 
the Recorp. I am inserting this infor- 
mation for the benefit of those who have 
been swept off their feet by the propa- 
ganda emanating from the State Depart- 
ment and other governmental depart- 
ments as to the necessity of the Marshall 
plan. The information that is coming 
to light seems to indicate that the Mar- 
shall plan is fast developing into an in- 
ternational as well as national scandal. 
It might not be possible but it certainly 
is the function of those who see their own 
country being weakened to stand up and 
defend it against the intrigues of selfish 
groups. 

I am sure that all of this information 
which is now being revealed should come 
to the attention of the Appropriation 
Committee before it commits itself to the 
full amount asked for by the socialistic 
regimes abroad to foster the type of gov- 
ernment which we have been fighting 
and will have to continue to fight if we 
are to preserve our private-enterprise 
system to maintain the high standard of 
living which our people now enjoy. 

The following is the editorial to which 
I have already referred: 

KILLING Our FOREIGN BUSINESS 

The Marshall plan is being sold on a propa- 
ganda basis that, to preserve prosperity here, 
we need the export trade to protect us from 
an imagined depression. That we could well 
afford to give away the things we make, to 
create business, we are told. Does it ever 
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occur to those who present this idea that, if 
we have anything to give away, we give it to 
our own people? 

Let’s peek behind the iron curtain of 
Washington propaganda and double talk and 
see just how this plan formulated by 
Socialist Bevin and adopted by Truman, Mar- 
shall, and Congress, will work out. 

Even before the plan has a chance to work, 
Secretary Harriman, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, has slapped licenses 
on all shipments to 40 countries in Europe 
to restrain United States exporters from 
making shipments there, to allow dear old 
England to capture the business. 

Last year Congress gave the Department 
certain powers to license exports. There are 
some fairly respectable excuses for licensing, 
if properly practiced. It can prevent the 
diversion of scarce items from the domestic 
market. It also can be used to prevent ship- 
ment of munitions and the tools that make 
them to Russia. 

The Commerce Department set up a licens- 
ing system, effective March 1, which export 
technicians charge makes it virtually impos- 
sible for small exporters to meet their foreign 
orders. Individual licenses are acquired for 
each transaction, with a few unimportant 
exceptions. Small concerns cannot contend 
with the red tape involved. 

The excuse for these restrictions is that 
they will prevent unnecessary drains on dol- 
lar resources of countries in line for Marshall 
plan hand-outs. Those nations are already 
safeguarding the same dollars through 
stringent import licensing rules. 

It would be assumed that, if Harriman 
(former Ambassador to Russia), along with 
Truman, were really sincere in wishing to 
stop shipments of vital materials to Russia, 
he would, under this bureaucratic set-up, 
stop such shipments. Truman appeared be- 
fore Congress to deliver a scare talk about 
war with Russia. Yet, a week later, Catholic 
war veterans found it necessary to picket a 
10,000-ton Russian freighter at Jersey City, 
loaded with farm tractors and industrial 
machinery headed for Russia. These vet- 
erans were seeking a Nation-wide boycott 
against shipments that might be used in war 
against us. They tacked a large sign on the 
side of the Russian ship: “Supply today— 
draft tomorrow.” When Members of the 
House put Harriman’s “experts” on the nan, 
their alibi was that licenses for these ship- 
ments had been issued before March 1. But— 
this was on March 20—3 weeks later. Can 
you imagine Joe Stalin waiting 3 weeks to 
stop shipments of vital materials to the 
United States? Then, there are those 46 
bomber-plane engines shipped from New 
York to Russia and Poland. 

A week after Truman’s scare talk it was 
developed in a House committee that the 
State Department had a secret deal with 
poor Czechoslovakia, whereby American im- 
porters would bring in millions of shces (to 
create unemployment in our factories), in 
exchange for shipments of heavy machinery 
and high-grade steel, which Russia could use 
for war making. This gives you a slight idea 
of just how sincere these Washington war 
talkers are about preserving peace and stop- 
ping Russia, either in a cold or hot war. 
They still play the pre-Pearl Harbor game, 
at which they are experts. 

Englanda’s slogan is: “Export or die.’ The 
$3,750,000,000 loan vanished with no perma- 
nent results. England needs continuous in- 
come from world trade and cannot get it by 
fair competition because her Socialist system 
imposes heavy labor costs per unit. 

The United States products introduced to 
other countries are becoming firmly estab- 
lished, because our factories produce good 
merchandise at low cost. 

The Commerce Department is deliberately 
sabotaging American exports to leave the 
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field clear for British competitors of Ameri- 
can firms. The beer-storage tanks are being 
purchased by a Government beverage mo- 
nopoly in Turkey. The British cannot make 
them in the present state of their industry. 
A British firm has the contract, however, and 
now is seeking bids from American manu- 
facturers, with a middleman’s profit for it- 
self. The new plan is for England to be the 
merchant for Europe, with American export- 
ers to sell to England. The British stooges 
in the Department of Commerce are quite 
willing to inflict unemployment on people 
working for American companies if by 60 
doing the British drive for exports can be 
fostered. 


WHO FEEDS THE FIRES OF INFLATION? 


In the months to come you will hear 
countless statements about increased profits 
or increased wages causing inflation. Most 
of these will be alibis, to inflame the people 
into thinking somebody else is guilty of feed- 
ing the fires of inflation. 

The bedrock fact is that the main cause of 
inflation—high prices compared to income— 
is an increased amount of money as com- 
pared to the amount of goods produced. 
Only your Government can increase the 
amount of money in circulation. Neither 
the manufacturer, retailer, or labor union 
can do this to you. 

A chart of the American Federation of 
Labor traces this out in a graphic manner. 
In 1939, when production stood at 109, the 
Government had $34,400,000,000 in money 
circulating; today the production stands at 
187, but there are $116,500,000,000 in 
circulation. 

The fantastic Marshall plan only aggra- 
vates inflation, at a serious economic period 
in our history, and forces everybody to pay 
more for everything they purchase, because 
demand leaps far ahead of supply; the Gov- 
ernment steps in and becomes a competitor 
against the taxpayer-consumer who is 
saddied with the cost of the give-away plan. 
Mr. John Q. Public gets it coming and going. 

This year there is a bumper crop of coffee, 
with every promise of cheaper coffee to all. 
In step the Marshall planners to buy 31,700,- 
000 bags—135 pounds each—of coffee, at a 
cost of $940,000,000, boosting coffee prices to 
every consumer by 15 cents per pound more 
than would otherwise be necessary. So on 
right down the line on every item you 
purchase. 

Mr. Truman’s “police state” price control 
cannot dam the ever-growing flood of money 
inflation his planners let loose on the people. 
This has been proved again and again, in 
country after country. We must attack in- 
fiation at the root—excess money supply. 





To Secure the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of today. Let us not 
repeat a sad experience. I have a con- 
stituent whose business takes him to 
Europe very often. He recently returned 
from his third trip since the close of the 
war, which also included visiting some of 
the middle eastern countries. 

The editorial fits in so well with the 
story he gave me yesterday that I feel 
we should consider this advice carefully. 
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A good firm stand now, showing Russia 
that we will not tolerate her bluff any 
further will, without a doubt, stop a war. 
I am anything but a war monger and 
that is the reason I believe we must act 
quickly to show Russia that our attitude 
is to guarantee to help the cooperating 
European nations to help themselves. I 
believe Russia is scared and if we wait 
in anticipation of an attack by 1952, the 
date some of our military authorities feel 
is the time needed for preparation and 
the time Russia may have the atomic 
bomb, we will be missing the boat. Firm- 
ness right now and our decision to show 
these European nations our sincerity to 
participate in this effort of reconstruc- 
tion is vital. Also it would appear to be 
good business to protect these billions of 
dollars we are sending to Europe in the 
form of food and American goods. How- 
ever, we must insist that these nations 
themselves cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent. In the meantime let us get working 
on a plan to revise the United Nations so 
it will become effective. It certainly is 
not working today, and this or a similar 
organization is the final answer to guar- 
anteed universal peace. 
The editorial follows: 
TO SECURE THE PEACE 


This newspaper has for some time been 
¢onvinced that the economic aid extended 
under the European recovery program must 
be accompanied and supported, if it is to 
accomplish its great and peaceful purpose, 
by a firm military guaranty to the European 
west. If we have learned anything from the 
history of the last 30 years, we have learned 
that security is,as critical a factor as food 
or industrial production in the welfare of 
societies; and a plan for western European 
economic revival which is bitterly opposed 
by the Soviet military empire and constantly 
threatened by its great armies is unlikely to 
succeed unless it is buttressed by as strong 
a defense as its participants can mutually 
supply. As the chief single participant in 
this magnificent effort of reconstruction, the 
United States cannot much longer postpone 
decision upon the form, amount, and char- 
acter of its own contribution to the common 
security. 

These questions are being actively explored 
in Washington, both by the administration 
and by Congress. Some at least of the basic 
principles which should shape the answer 
are already growing clear. In the military, 
as in the economic, sense, Europe, in the last 
analysis, can only be defended by Euro- 
peans; in the military, as in the economic, 
field, an American guaranty can only be a 
guaranty to help the Europeans help them- 
selves. But if the Military Committee of 
the Western European Union, now meeting 
in London, shows a capacity to plan in con- 
crete terms of divisions, air groups, staff co- 
ordination, and command arrangements, 
then they must have unequivocal and un- 
mistakable assurance of American support. 

This assurance must also be in concrete 
terms. It must guarantee aid in amounts 
sufficient to prevent a war, not simply to 
hold out promise of ultimately winning one 
after years of blood and effort and after 
Europe has been reduced to a final shamble 
in the process. The Europeans could sus- 
tain an attack for some weeks or more. Only 
a guaranty which gave assurance of effec- 
tive aid, on the ground and within that 
time, could do much either to sustain the 
Europeans in their recovery efforts or to in- 
sure that no attack will be made. These con- 
siderations define some of the requirements. 
They mean a program of military lend-lease. 
They mean enough American rearmament 
to provice a modicum of immediately avail- 





able military strength for Europe. They 
mean bipartisan support for the guaran. 
teed policy, in order to give it the certainty 
of firmness and continuity. This newspaper 
believes that they also mean a definite treaty 
commitment, to run at least through the 
life of the economic recovery program, em- 
bodying the actual commitment already in- 
volved by the presence of our occupation 
forces in Germany. 

The treaty should be fully in consonance 
with the United Nations Charter. Many 
have recently pointed out that under article 
51, which conserves the collective as well as 
the individual right of self-defense, this is 
entirely possible as the Charter now stands, 
The Brussels Treaty was based on article 51. 
The United States could formally adhere to 
it under that article, as it has already ad- 
hered to the Rio de Janeiro Treaty for mu- 
tual defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
And such a course, so far from being con- 
trary to the spirit or purposes or the Char- 
ter, would be fulfilling them; for it would 
be using the collective effort of the powers 
to buttress the peace, now while it is still 
possible to do so, rather than allowing it to 
degenerate in futility into another world 
war. 

A glance at the past is instructive. The 
great powers did nothing after 1918 to use 
their collective strength for peace while it 
was still possible to preserve it; when war 
finally caught up with them, they had no 
strength left with which to avert it. That 
grim history cannot and must not be re- 
peated. It is no denial of the United Na- 
tions if we act collectively now to secure a 
peace which individually we may never again 
be able to recover. 





Pending Housing Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
ORD, I include an address delivered before 
the annual meeting of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of New Jersey on 
March 30, 1948: 


I am happy to be back here with you to- 
night. Not only because it is always good 
to be with friends but also because it gives 
me special pleasure to be present at your an- 
nual meeting inducting Milton MacDonald 
as president of your association, 

You have already shown your esteem for 
Mr. MacDonald by making him president of 
this association, for which I have such high 
regard, You are fortunate to have such 4 
president, because he has demonstrated on 
many occasions his able leadership, his visicn, 
and his genius for organization. 

This is not idle praise, nor, if I am in a 
position to judge, will these qualities of Mr. 
MacDonald be idle assets during the critical 
months that are ahead for us who are s0 
vitally interested in housing. Mortgage lend- 
ing is now interrelated with political, eco- 
nomic, and social forces that all have their 
effects on your operations, 

I was asked to give you a report this eve- 
ning on the current housing legislation that 
is now before Congress and to review with 
you the report made by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Housing. 

The report embodying the Joint Housing 
Committee findings was prepared by Senator 
FLANDERS and adopted on March 13. Senator 
FLANDERS stated that the recommendations 
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contained in the report placed primary em- 
phasis on expanding and improving the pri- 

te-housing industry. It is also brought 
out in the report that the committee feels 
certain problems of urban and rural slums 
and housing for families of very low income 
can only be solved through direct Federal 
mends the passage of legislation similar to 
the provisions contained in the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill. 

Eighteen main points are stressed in the 
housing program recommended by the joint 
committee. They are: 

1. Enactment of comprehensive housing 
vislation aimed at an annual housing-pro- 
iction rate of 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 dwell- 
es per year and establishing a firm na- 
ional housing policy that the resources of 
he Federal Government will be used to pro- 
ide the aids needed to achieve decent homes 
r all American families. 

2. Establishment of a program of technical 
housing research in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency aimed at achieving lower 
housing-production costs through the devel- 
opment of more modern and efficient produc- 
tion methods. 

3. Joint studies by the Department of 
Commerce and the Housing Agency of the 
materials requirements of a housing program 
of this size, with recommendations on the 
action needed to overcome shortages. 

4, Joint efforts by these two agencies to 
secure voluntary allocations agreements from 
building-materials producers to secure suffi- 
cient supplies of building materials for 
housing. 

5. Vigorous prosecution by the Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of restraints of trade in the production 
and distribution of building materials. 

6. Further expansion by the Department 
of Labor of its apprentice-training program 
for building-trade craftsmen. 

7. One-year extension of FHA title VI 
mortgage insurance, with revisions to re- 
strain further inflation in housing costs and 
to furnish added emphasis on the financing 
of rental housing. 

8. Extension and broadening of the financ- 
ing aids for manufacturers of housing and 
the establishment of additional financing 
aids for large-scale site construction of low- 
er cost housing. 

9. Authorization of RFC loans for the ac- 
quisition of cost-reducing machinery and 
equipment by housing producers. 

10. Establishment of secondary mortgage 
market in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assure a continued flow of credit 
for residential construction, with appropriate 
safeguards against inflationary pressures. 

ll. Revision and improvement of FHA’s 
permanent title II mortgage-insurance pro- 
gram so as to provide greater incentives for 
production of lower-cost housing. 

12. Establishment of additional FHA in- 
Surance programs to stimulate greater pro- 
duction of lower-cost rental housing. These 
would include special financing and technical 
aids for cooperative housing projects, with 
particular emphasis on veterans’ cooperatives, 
and a program of yield insurance to encour- 
age direct equity investments in. rental hous- 
ing by private lending institutions. 

13. Establishment of Federal aids to mu- 
nicipalities for slum clearance, with authori- 
zation for Federal loans of $1,010,000,000, and 
for Federal grants of $500,000,000 over a 5- 
year period, with localities participating on a 
l-to-2 matching basis. 

14, Provision for Federal financial assist- 
ance to communities for a maximum of 500,- 
000 additional low-rent public housing units 
over the next 5 years. 

15, Authorization of a long-range program 
of aids for farm housing through the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

16. Special aids to provide housing of the 
pecial type needed by veteran paraplegic 
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17. Resolution of appraisal differences on 
GI home loans as between FHA and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

18. Studies by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency of the best standards to 
apply concerning the maximum permissible 
number of dwelling units per acre in rental 
housing projects financed with FHA insur- 
ance. 

With regard to pending housing legislation, 
I shall try to give you a few of the high- 
lights of the congressional plans that have 
been discussed in Washington. You must, 
however, appreciate that these plans are still 
in formulative stages and the situation may 
have changed even since I left Washington 
this afternoon. 

The Senate last Thursday passed the Flan- 
ders bill which extends title VI for 30 days— 
until April 30, 1948, and increases the in- 
surance authorization by $400,000,000. The 
bill also amends section 603 by striking out 
“necessary current cost” and substituting 
“value.” Yesterday this Senate bill was 
passed by the House with some amendments, 
so that it will again have to be considered 
by the Senate before being sent to the Presi- 
dent for signature. There seems to be every 
indication that title VI will not be allowed 
to expire on March 3}. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
the Wolcott bill extendiig and amending 
title VI of the National Housing Act, and the 
bill has been sent to the Senate. 

Briefly, the provisions of the Wolcott bill 
are: 

1. Two billion dollars increase in title VI 
insurance authorization with not less than 
$800,000,000 of this amount earmarked for 
section 608 rental housing and $200,000,000 
allotted to two-, three-, and four-family 
dwellings under section 603. The remainder 
to be available for single-family dwellings 
under section 603. 

2. Extension of title VI for 1 year—to 
March 31, 1949. 

3. Amendment to section 603 which sub- 
stitutes “valuation” for “necessary current 
cost” as a basis of determining the maximum 
mortgage amounts. 

4. Authority granted the Commissioner to 
increase interest rates up to 5 percent under 
special circumstances and in specific areas. 

5. Bases the maximum mortgage amount 
under section 608 upon $8,100 per dwelling 
unit rather than $1,800 per room. 

6. Addition of a new section 611 which 
provides for a blanket mortgage with release 
clause provisions and the insurance of con- 
struction advances, 

7. Section 609 is amended to include pro- 
vision for interim financing. 

This brief sketch of the legislative picture 
shows the question of housing and mort- 
gage financing is one that is uppermost in 
the minds of many Americans today. It is 
receiving the serious study it deserves. Per- 
haps it is too soon to express the optimism 
I feel—at least, it is not too soon to say that 
private lenders and builders have made great 
progress in planning in the last decade—and 
appear to be ready to carry that progress 
forward to the accomplishment of new goals. 

I am aware of the fact that there is con- 
siderable concern as to the availability of 
mortgage financing, and I do not want you 
to think that I have avoided discussing this 
situation. There is, however, very little that 
I can tell you at this time because, although 
reports have been received that this may be 
a factor in the volume of housing produced 
this year, the picture is very confusing at 
the moment because of the high volume 
of title VI applications being filed by ap- 
proved mortgagees. 

Changing times and conditions must be 
met by all of us, whether engaged in private 
business or Government activities. To the 
extent t»at the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion may effectively do so within the frame- 
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work of its legal limitation, you may be sure 
we shall not fail to meet each new challenge 
with appropriate action. 





The Lamps of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting of the North Carolina Demo- 
cratic Club of Washington, held in the 
club building in the city of Washington 
last evening, the Honorable Joe L. 
Blythe, Democratic national committee- 
man from North Carolina, was guest of 
honor and delivered a very able and 
timely address, which I now submit for 
the Recorp under leave to extend my 
remarks. 

Mr. Blythe is a distinguished North 
Carolinian, an experienced legislator, 
and a beloved statesman. He has served 
many terms in the senate of my native 
State and has taken an active part in 
the political, civic, and social life of our 
Commonwealth. He fully appreciates 
the dangers of the world in which we 
live. 

The speech which I am submitting for 
the Recorp was not made in the spirit 
of partisan politics. Although Senator 
Blythe is an outstanding Democrat, he 
spoke last night as an American, and I 
hope that his speech will be read 
throughout the Nation. 

The speech follows: 


Mr. President, members of the North Caro- 
lina Democratic Club of Washington, ladies 
and gentlemen, I consider it a very high 
honor to have been invited to come here to 
address you, the North Carolina Democratic 
Club of Washington, on this occasion. 

Some time ago I was unfortunate enough 
to be confined to bed, due to a physical dis- 
ability, for a period of several weeks. During 
this time I had a chance and a desire to take 
inventory of my faith in a great many things 
and one of them you need not guess about, 
because when we are concerned about our 
personal welfare, we are apt to examine 
ourselves more closely than ever. 

So in giving thought to a subject I might 
discuss before you tonight, I wondered if 
it would not be a pretty good idea for us 
North Carolinians to reexamine ourselves, 
and my conclusions will probably be disap- 
pointing to you, because I believe I know 
that the uppermost thing in your minds is 
North Carolina politics today, and that will 
not be my subject. However, I will probably 
refer to this, at least, indirectly, later on. 

You know North Carolina Democrats have 
always been conservative and deliberate in 
acting upon questions that involve the wel- 
fare of the State. Her record in all of her 
existence has been one of generally good 
government. A few times, perhaps, we have 
thought she made some mistakes, but on 
the whole, when the Democrats of North 
Carolina speak, they have the right answer. 
In these days of lost horizons and conflict of 
ideas, I think it well to reexamine the basis 
of our political faith. 

Those who first came to the shores of this 
country and landed on the Carolina coast in 
1587, at Jamestown in 1607, and Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, numbering only a handful of 
people, were seeking to escape the strangle 
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holds of the European legal and political 
set-ups and to establish a new home where 
freedom and opportunity could be had. They 
did not believe in the divine right of kings 
nor the union of church and state. They did 
believe in freedom of speech and the press, 
the freedom of worship according to con- 
science, and the right of trial by jury. In 
brief, they desired to elevate the individual 
to that stature where each person would be 
his own king, making his own decrees con- 
cerning his life, liberty, property, and his 
God. 

They were willing to be loyal to England as 
a mother country so long as Parliament and 
the King did not impose undue restraint on 
their personal liberty and property. But 
when George III needed money to carry on 
his European wars and sought to impose 
burdensome taxes on the colonists to help 
fill his war chests, the colonists, lead by 
North Carolina, promptly declared their in- 
dependence of the mother country, and took 
to arms to defend their position. This war 
of independence ended successfully for the 
colonists, left them free and independent, 
but without a central government. To rem- 
edy this situation, the 13 States formed a 
loosely-knit confederation which lasted 12 
years. In Philadelphia during 1787 a con- 
vention was called for the purpose of pro- 
viding a central government. After much 
deliberation and debate a constitution was 
drawn up to provide for this central govern- 
ment—a government to be safeguarded with 
checks and balances. 

Now when this new constitution wus sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification it was 
understood that the constitution contained 
only a delegation of authority, that is all 
power which should rightfully belong to a 
free people, originated with the people and 
this new central government could have only 
those powers which the people, through their 
representatives, chose to give it. All of the 
rest and remainder of the rights which be- 
long to a free people remain with the people. 
The States were slow to ratify this new char- 
ter of delegated authority—this new gov- 
ernment of centralized control. The people 
remembered that most of their personal free- 
dom had been denied in the mother country 
by a strong central government. They said 
the President would become a king—a king 
who would issue decrees—decrees which 
might put a man in jail without cause and 
keep him there without trial, or require him 
to worship in a church other than his choice, 
or to pay taxes in support of that church— 
all of which they feared and did not want. 
They feared the unwritten language of the 
constitution more than its positive state- 
ments, they insisted that the personal free- 
doms be written into the language of the 
Constitution. So these guarantees of per- 
sonal freedom were added to the Constitu- 
tion in 1791 and are now referred to and 
greatly cherished throughout the world as 
the Bill of Rights. 

You will recall that North Carolina and 
Rhode Island refused to ratify the Constitu- 
tion until the Bill of Rights was included, 
and because of this insistence North Carolina 
Was not in a position to vote for George 
Washington when he first became President. 

The State constitutions adopted by each 
of the 13 States contained guaranties of per- 
sonal freedom in much the same language 
as that of the Bill of Rights in the Federal 
Constitution. It seems that our forefathers 
wanted a double check in order to make sure 
that if the Federal Government should col- 
lapse, then each State would become a sov- 
eign government and the citizens would re- 
tain their cherished personal freedom under 
the State constitutions at least. 

Thus, it will be observed that the founding 
fathers had uppermost in their minds the 
preservation of personal liberty for which 
they had come to this country in the first 
instance and had fought the War of the 
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Revolution to preserve. It was freedom of 
conscience and speech and the right to have 
and to hold property which guided them to 
the shores of this country and which 
strengthened their arms in their fight to re- 
tain this new freedom. 

It was a generally accepted view of these 
early States that each was sovereign of its 
own internal affairs. It was also generally 
accepted that the Federal Government was 
formed to repel invasions by an enemy and 
for the common security of all the States. 
Indeed, more than one of the States threat- 
ened from time to time to withdraw from 
the Union. In fact, during many debates in 
the Halls of the Senate, Members from the 
northern group of States threatened to pull 
out of the Union, but it was not until 70 
years Jater that the rights of secession were 
cleared and a further amendment adopted 
whereby the right to secede from the Union 
was forever denied. Although no State has 
attempted to secede during the past 75 years, 
yet we read continually about debates taking 
place in Congress on States’ rights. This isa 
throw-back to the original idea of inde- 
pendence and self-determination to be en- 
joyed and a freedom to be exercised by each 
of the States. 

The fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides dual citizenship, Thereby 
we are citizens of the State in which we live 
and of the United States. Thus, the protect- 
ing arm of both governments is about us in 
the protection of our life, liberty, and 
property. 

With the passing of years, the 13 Original 
States, located along the Atlantic seaboard 
with a population of 4,000,000, have in- 
creased to 48 States reaching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific with a population of 
more than 140,000,000 people. This growth 
and expansion has brought many new prob- 
lems to our people. The division of duty 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment becomes more and more complicated. 
Generally speaking, the States have been 
able to prevent the central Government from 
overlapping a great deal of authority in 
managing their internal affairs. However, 
during recent years the tendency has been 
for the States to gradually yield more and 
more authority to the Federal Government. 

By common consent it is admitted that 
because of our position of world leadership 
among the nations, we should have a strong 
central Government, fully capable of dealing 
with international problems, but at the same 
time there are many, very many, who believe 
that this power should be limited to foreign 
affairs and should have no application to 
the domestic affairs of the States. 

It is thought that, except as expressly 
conceded by the Constitution, every State 
should be able to determine for its people, 
through its State legislatures, policies con- 
cerning education and the training of its 
youth; health regulation; the kind and 
amount of taxes which should be levied; 
the location and type of highways which 
should be used, except as it would apply to 
projects such as the national parkways; 
the conservation and development of its 
natural resources; all rules and regulations 
concerning its police power for the control 
of crime; the prescribing of qualifications 
for voting and the control of all elections 
for public office, etc., it is thought that at 
least control of these functions should re- 
main close to the people, and that these 
duties have not been delegated to the cen- 
tral Government. 

Thus, I pay tribute to the patience and 
foresight of the men who set up the frame- 
work of a democracy which has endured for 
more than 150 years, wherein men could 
work and achieve, have an opportunity to 
attain their full stature in accordance with 
the plan of the Creator of us all. It must 
not be lost sight of that we have fought two 
World Wars to maintain the freedom pro- 
vided and guaranteed by this Constitution. 





































































It was solely to perpetuate freedom and to 
write it in the basic law of the land that 
our forefathers insisted on the Bill of Rights 
becoming a part of our fundamental law. 
It was to extend freedom and hope to the 
enslaved nations of the world that two great 
world leaders met in the stormy waters of 
the North Atlantic and adopted another 
great charter. Freedom cannot be preserved 
by a weak and vacillating people. A philos- 
ophy of government which counsels a peo- 
ple to take the road of least difficulty ang 
appeasement is not the voice of freedom. 
When the people of a community or State 
decline to cope with them and shift their 
responsibility, they are on the verge of 
abandoning their priceless heritage of 
freedom. 

During recent months the Congress of the 
United States has been called on to keep the 
light of freedom burning in the European 
capitals and to prevent a black-out of the 
lamps of liberty in the remaining democra- 
cies of the world. This issue obscures all 
domestic questions which are now before 
our people. Indeed, there is no local issue 
within the United States of such paramount 
importance to our people as the question, 
Shall the lamps of freedom be extinguished 
one by one until the democracy of our coun- 
try remains as the only lighthouse of free- 
dom yet undimmed in all the world? 

You ask me, How will the people of North 
Carolina vote in the coming fall election? I 
ask of you whether the party, the candidate, 
or the survival of freedom will then be the 
uppermost issue in the minds of our people. 
If freedom is safe, then our people will be 
willing to discuss candidates; if freedom is in 
danger, then the call to arms will supersede 
all questions as to whom the people will 
charge with the responsibility to preserve ‘it. 

Now, you North Carolinians who live here 
in Washington have a very grave responsi- 
bility to discharge and that is to exercise 
your rights and privileges at the ballot box. 
You who live under the very dome of a Cen- 
tral Government which guarantees freedom 
for us all, are in a better position to know 
and understand the responsibilities of a cit- 
izenship in a state which has kept a high 
degree of democracy which is superseded by 
none, and I charge you as your national com- 
mitteeman to exercise your right of fran- 
chise and let all of us North Carolinians 
join together in keeping the lamps of de- 
mocracy lighted. 





Removal of Oleo Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that far too much emphasis has 
been placed on the supposed benefits the 
cotton farmer will receive by the passage 
of the pending bill. The farmers have 
a ready market for all their cottonseed 
at all times and have been receiving a 
fair price during the past few years. 
The small amount of seed that is used 
for oleomargarine purposes would not 
make or break the cotton farmer. I have 
some of the largest cotton farmers in the 
United States located in my district and 
a few large Guernsey dairy herds. 

I have not received a letter from either 
the dairy farmers or the cotton farmers 
relative to the oleomargarine tax. How- 
ever, I have been flooded with letters 
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from housewives, hospitals, and the con- 
suming public in general requesting that 
the tax on oleomargarine be removed. 

The idea of taxing one farm product in 
competition with another farm product 
does not meet with my approval. The 
¢600 license required of small grocery 
stores before they can sell oleomargarine 
is almost prohibitive in small towns and 
communities. The small grocery store 
operator is not financially able to pay a 
$600 license to sell oleomargarine and by 
this act alone all the people in these re- 
spective communities are prevented from 
purchasing any type of spread for their 
bread as they are financially unable to 
purchase butter at the present price. 

This matter was thoroughly discussed 
and debated before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, and 
there was very little argument presented 
in favor of the dairy farmers who are 
protesting the removal of this tax. 

it is my sincere opinion that people 
who are financially able will continue to 
purchase butter and by removing this tax 
the people who have been unable to pur- 
chase butter can and will be in a posi- 
tion to purchase a cheap bread spread 
with the same health benefits as butter. 

I certainly believe that this tax would 
have been removed long before this date 
if this matter had been called to the floor 
of the House for a vote, especially dur- 
ing the war days when it was almost jim- 
possible for the average person to pur- 
chase a pound of butter. 

I do hope this bill will pass without 
any amendments unless it be some 
amendment to prevent cafes and hotels 
from serving oleomargarine when they 
were supposed to be serving butter. 

The removal of restrictions from the 
manufacture, sale, and use of oleomar- 
garine will aid both American farmers 
by enlarging their markets and will aid 
American consumers by enlarging the 
supply of fats and oils, which are now 
well below requirements. 

I am firmly of the opinion that by the 
removal of the tax the sale of butter 
will increase as well as the sale of oleo- 
margarine. Thousands of families will 
have the first. opportunity in years to 
secure a bread spread and as soon as 
they are financially able they will pur- 
chase butter in preference to oleomarga- 
rine. 

I certainly cannot understand how the 
opponents to this bill could contend that 
the repealing of the tax on oleomarga- 
rine would destroy the dairy industry. 
My opinion is that we could easily double 
the use of pure unskimmed milk in this 
country and keep the dairy industry in 
excellent financial circumstances even if 
they did not sell a pound of butter. Both 
oleomargarine and butter are byprod- 
ucts and should be treated on the same 
basis under all fair competitive condi- 
tions. 

Statistics show that we do not produce 
sufficient butter to supply the people of 
this country. The butter supply at the 
present time runs about 3842 percent be- 
low the amount we had for consumption 
per capita in 1925, which shows that our 
population is increasing and our butter 
production is decreasing. 

The people of this country deserve to 
have some type of bread spread without 





having to pay a high tax or, in certain 
cases, a high license fee. 

The total consumption of butter and 
oleomargarine per capita in 1947 was a 
total of 16 pounds against 36 pounds rec- 
ommended by the Government as a 
healthy diet. 

You can see from the above figures 
that we could easily double our output 
of both oleomargarine and butter before 
we have a surplus of this type of fat. 

In the health and growth of children 
we cannot begin to evaluate what it 
would mean if we were able to feed them 
pure unskimmed milk. Those are the 
fats so necessary for good healthy chil- 
dren. 

It is my sincere opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
that this whole argument on the part 
of the dairy lobby is unfounded and time 
will prove that by removing the oleomar- 
garine tax the dairy industry has not 
been injured in any respect. 





Why Trade Concession? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Ansonia (Conn.) Evening Sen- 
tinel of April 24, 1948: 


WHY TRADE CONCESSION? 


Prior to the election in Italy the Govern- 
ment of the United States announced in no 
uncertain terms that it would discontinue 
ERP to Italy if its government fell into 
the hands of the Communists. That was 
reasonable, and most Americans who do not 
wish to be taxed to support Communist police 
states were in agreement. 

Czechoslovakia has fallen under the con- 
trol of the Communists and is undergoing the 
process of sovietization. 

Favorable trade concessions are not direct 
dollar hand-outs but they represent eco- 
nomic assistance to the country to which 
they are granted. Why, therefore, did Presi- 
dent Truman feel obligated to sign the ar- 
ticles of trade agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia? Those agreements were negotiated 
with the free government of that country. 
Why should they be binding under the con- 
ditions which now exist in that Communist- 
dominated country? These questions have 
been raised by Representative James T. Par- 
TERSON who is puzzled by a policy which 
enacts measures enormous in scope to aid 
free governmental systems throughout the 
world and at the same time becomes a signa- 
tory to an agreement granting favorable 
trade concessions to a country now domi- 
nated by the U.S. 8S. R. 

Mr. PATTERSON argues that the workers of 
Czechoslovakia are no longer free to bargain 
upon conditions of employment. Let us say 
that under a sovietized government, the gov- 
ernment is the employer, the government 
runs the unions, and the government deter- 
mines what names shall appear on the un- 
opposed ballot in the ordered affirmations it 
substitutes for free elections to perpetuate 
itself in power. 

Mr. PATTERSON sees in the signing of recip- 
rocal trade agreements with Communist- 
dominated Czechoslovakia a measure which 
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puts American workingmen into competition 
with those held in involuntary servitude. 

It would appear that by granting trade 
concessions to Communist-operated police 
states the United States is nullifying the 
very purpose of the ERP. How about it, Mr. 
President? And where does the element of 
reciprocity enter into the agreement now? 





The Julius Rosenwald Fund Completes a 
Magnificent Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, almost 
crowded out by news of world import is 
a short item in today’s newspapers about 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, which will 
close shop on June 30, having spent more 
than $22,000,000 since 1932. The Asso- 
ciated Press gives a summary of the re- 
markable record of this fund, established 
by a great philanthropist who was wise 
enough to insist that the principal be 
expended in one generation. He desig- 
nated that it should be used solely “for 
the well-being of mankind.” This great 
man was chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and he had a genuine in- 
terest in people who were deprived of 
adequate opportunities. 

We of the South are particularly 
grateful for the work of the fund in the 
improvement of school facilities for Ne- 
groes. With the cooperation of southern 
leaders the agency has performed a 
notable service and has enabled many 
scuthern communities with their meager 
resources to improve health and educa- 
tion facilities for the Negro population. 
The Associated Press article included the 
following comments: 

Edwin R. Embree, president of the fund, 
said today the fund had “followed the in- 
structions of its founder in expending prin- 
cipal as well as income. Mr. Rosenwald did 
not believe in perpetual endowments.” 

Embree said the fund had been used “to 
enrich and equalize opportunities for all 
Americans,” but added: “Opportunities in 
America are not yet nearly equal.” He 
stated: 

“Negroes who make up 10 percent of our 
total population are under legal disabilities 
in every Southern State and suffer social and 
economic handicaps throughout the Nation. 
Many other groups are subject to prejudice 
and discrimination. Yet the progress has 
been tremendous. 

“Negroes now rate in education, health, 
economic status, far above the total popula- 
tions cf all but a few very favored nations.” 


WHERE MILLIONS WENT 


Embree listed expenditures as follows: 

Five million dollars for 5,357 rural schools 
for Negroes in cooperation with southern 
States and counties. 

Five million dollars to Negro colleges, espe- 
cially the four major university centers in 
Washington, Atlanta, Nashville, and New 
Orleans. 

Two million dollars for development of 
health services for Negroes. 

A million and a half dollars for pay clinics 
and other faciities for persons of moderate 
means and establishment of hospital insur- 
ance. 
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Two million dollars for fellowships for ad- 
vanced training of 600 Negro and 250 white 
southerners. 

Three million dollars in the general field 
of race relations “in an effort to bring full 
democracy and free participation by all 
groups in all phases of American life.” 

Four million dollars in general education 
he support of general social agencies, 
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Tidelands and States’ Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5992 deserves our approval. The reason- 
ing behind the bill is basic and funda- 
mental, and our failure to approve its 
principle would constitute the desertion 
of a most fundamental concept of our 
American system. 

As a Representative of the State of 
North Dakota at large, I have no interest 
in the economic controversy involved in 
this tidelands bill, for North Dakota is 
an inland State. But as a Representa- 
tive of the people of the State of North 
Dakota, and as a Member of the United 
States Congress who has sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United 
States of America, Iam deeply concerned 
over the possible destruction of the basic 
principle of government involved, and 
I urge the approval of this bill. 

We will be told by opponents that there 
is a grave issue of national security in- 
volved. I challenge this thinking. The 
several States have always proved their 
patriotism and willingness to cooperate 
in war production and defense, and if 
the need is shown, they will always, I 
am confident, go all out to defend this 
Nation. We have little to fear on that 
score. 

Other extraneous issues will be in- 
jected by the opposition, but when the 
whole problem is boiled down it is simply 
an issue of whether we wish to uphold 
the principle of States’ rights, or whether 
we wish to forsake this concept which 
has been an integral and basic part of 
our Government through its incorpora- 
tion into our Constitution. 

I would like to point out briefly the 
difficulties we face today as a result of 
the failure of our administration to ad- 
here to this basic principle. The Fed- 
eral Government, by subterfuge and the 
cry of “emergency,” has been very suc- 
cessful in taking over both rights and 
duties which were by general agreement, 
and custom inherently States’ rights and 
duties. 

Our Federal debt has mounted beyond 
comprehension. Our fiscal budget has 
multiplied times 10 during the present 
administration’s reign. All the evils 
often decried by our Republican leader- 
ship, and voiced by the voters and tax- 
payers, have resulted directly from this 
expanding and bureaucratic program 
whereby the Federal Government has 
taken over and assumed the rights and 
duties of the several States. 


Under our Constitution the Federal 
Government was granted certain spe- 
cific powers, all else were reserved to the 
States. In this way for more than a 
century of our history this Nation grew 
and prospered and became what it is 
today. We were never beset with auto- 
cratic government which has been the 
lot of the rest of the world, because we 
did reserve to the people the right of 
self and local government. We divorced 
Washington from that degree of control 
which can rule the life of every citizen 
and can and wiil lead to autocracy in 
government. We must turn from this 
trend at once. Here the issue is clear- 
cut and well defined. Today we must 
act to preserve our system of States’ 
rights. 

We have seen how foolhardy it is to 
turn power to a group of greedy poli- 
ticians who seek office in perpetuity. We 
must not be propagandized by them, and 
their spokesmen, into believing that no 
basic departure from our Constitution is 
in the offing if we defeat this bill. 

Unfortunately the highest court of the 
land has forsaken the Constitution, 
which provides the basic and governing 
set of rules for this country. This court 
has seen fit to disregard the clear and 
plain language of the Constitution. At 
one time this court was the protector of 
the people against government by mo- 
nopoly and growth, but it too has been 
changed in recent years. 

Today, then, Congress is the only re- 
maining champion of that document, 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, which all of us swore to defend 
upon taking office. There can be only 
one answer to the basic question in- 
volved here today. We must protect our 
States’ rights by voting for H. R. 5992. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
April 27, 1948: 


WHY THE TARIFF SECRECY? 


A Republican decision to bar the public 
and press from congressional hearings on 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act forebodes ill for the keystone of our for- 
eign economic policy. Star chamber tactics 
can only conceal a desire on the part of cer- 
tain Congressmen to scuttle or weaken the 
Trade Agreements Act in effect since 1934. 

The decision to hold secret sessions, taken 
on a strict party vote of 5 to 4, is an inexcus- 
able denial of our democratic processes. 
Every effort should be made to have the deci- 
sion reversed before the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Tariff and Reciprocal Trade 
begin on May 3. 

The Trade Agreements Act, giving the 
President authority to negotiate and lower 
pre-1934 tariff duties by as much as 50 per- 
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cent, will expire June 12 unless Congress ex. 
tends it. The act has already been extended 
four times, after full and open hearings be- 
fore Democratic Congresses. 

President Truman is appealing for a 3-year 
renewal of the act. There is Republican 
talk of a 1-year compromise. Coupled with 
the decision to hold secret hearings, the com- 
promise talk adds up to serious trouble ahead 
for our economic foreign policy. 

The aid we have already extended to for- 
eign countries and the aid just provided them 
under the bipartisan foreign aid program 
are parts of a continuing effort to put these 
countries back on their feet and restore g 
healthy world trade. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, by lowering trade barriers 
and ctimulating the flow of goods between 
nations, is essential to the success of the 
recovery program. 

The substance of the problem was clearly 
stated by Woodrow Wilson in his message 
vetoing the Fordney Emergency Tariff Act in 
March 1921. 

“If we wish to have Europe settle her debts, 
governmental or commercial, we must be 
prepared to buy from her,” the President 
wrote, “and if we wish to assist Europe and 
ourselves by the export of either food, raw 
materials or finished products, we must be 
prepared to welcome commodities which we 
need and which Europe will be prepared, with 
no little pain, to send us. Clearly, this is no 
time for the erection of high trade barriers.” 

Nonetheless, we got them 3 months after 
Harding took office. Still later, we got the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, which was written 


‘behind closed doors and ‘gave the special in- 


terests the high-tariff protection they sought. 

Are we now headed down the same road? 
Do we never learn from the mistakes of the 
past? There is no more vital question be- 
fore the American people than that of recip- 
rocal trade agreements. The question should 
be settled out in the open, in the traditional 
American way. 





Role of International Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
instructive letter from my favorite ex- 
pert on international law, who happens 
to be my father. This appeared in the 
New York Times of April 22, 1948: 


ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL LAw—ITS OBSERVANCE 
HELD ESSENTIAL TO THE PROGRESS OF CIVILI- 
ZATION 


To the Eprror or THE NEw YorRK TIMES: 

In this time of trouble, when so many of 
our American hopes appear to be frustrated, 
and when again the world is filled with 
rumors of impending conflict, one often hears 
it said that international law, from which 
so much was hoped, has failed. On the 
other hand, there is much discussion as to 
the restatement and codification of inter- 
national law with a view to making it more 
certain and more adequate to present condi- 
tions. A commission of the United Nations 
is now engaged in: this very work. 

It seemed that there exists some confusion 
of thought in regard to the subject, and that 
it might be worth while to make an attempt 
at clear thinking regarding the rule of that 
law today. This confusion appears to arise 
from a widespread misapprehension as to the 
real function of international law, It must 
be remembered that it is not something 
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calculated of its own weight to bring about 
the millennium. International law is an in- 
strument or a byproduct not more uncer- 
tain of ascertainment than constitutional or 
some other branches of public law, and its 
observance is essential to the progress of 
civilization. It is and can only be the re- 
sultant of some measure of international 
confidence and some consensus of action 
among the nations, 

As such an instrument, expressive of the 
will of the community of nations, however 
imperfect that community may have been 
in the past, and unfortunately still is, we 
must do all in our power to perfect it. De- 
spite certain gaps and inadequacies, it has for 
more than a century and a half resolved im- 
portant legal controversies. 


SUBORDINATING NATIONAL POLICIES 


This has only been possible as the natural 
resultant of a common respect for law and a 
willingness, in certain cases at least, to sub- 
mit national policies to judicial settlement 
due to the conviction that no armed conflict 
must ever again take place between them. 
This attitude was exhibited in the famous 
Alabama arbitration, as well as in the some- 
what more recent ones of the Bering Sea 
Seal Fisheries, the Venezuela-Guiana Bound- 
aries, the North Atlantic Fisheries, and the 
Alaska Boundary. National feeling on both 
sides has been aroused over these contro- 
versies, and @ war psychology might easily 
have been aroused had not the good sense of 
both American and British public opinion in- 
sisted on leaving the matter to the long and 
dreary arguments of lawyers instead of at- 
tempting to settle it through the horrors and 
destruction of war. 

I know of no arbitration or judicial set- 
tlement that has ever failed for lack of law, 
and I cannot believe that codification, how- 
ever useful it may be for educational pur- 
poses, will seriously affect the international 
situation. The fundamental problem arises 
not from any inadequacy of international 
law, but in the insistence of nations upon 
supposed national interests or policies to 
the exclusion of settlement through law and 
diplomacy. 

These conflicts between law and policy, 
the fundamental causes of war, constitute 
problems of international organization, and 
we did cherish the hope that the United 
Nations might, in the end, be strong enough 
to resolve that dichotomy. I realize that 
such hope has been dissipated largely by re- 
cent notorious events upon which it is un- 
necessary to dwell. Unless the vague and 
rather theoretic world community of the past 
can become an actuality of paramount power, 
nations will continue to pursue policies 
deemed essential to their supposed vital in- 
terests; no changes or ameliorations in the 
formulation of the rules of international law 
can change that salient certainty. 


AN EDUCATED OPINION 


To bring about any such result is more 
than a matter of international negotiation 
or politics; back of this there must be an 
educated opinion throughout the world, in- 
sistent that right be combined with might 
so that international law may have behind 
it forces of public opinion similar to those 
that have so long prevailed among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Otherwise foreign 
policy is something completely amoral, since 
the worship of the state is exclusive of all 
respect or regard for a community of nations. 
It is because the Russians are subject to no 
such educated opinion that international 
affairs are in so sorry a predicament. 

The remedy, if any, can only be brought 
about by an enlightened statesmanship act- 
ing in accord with the dictates of history 
and within the limitations of human nature 
as we have known it through the centuries, 
No restatement of law by jurists, or even 
international commissions, can be of any 
more practical avail than can the formula- 
tion of ideal declarations of the rights of 


man; to think otherwise is to cherish delu- 
sion and further frustration. 

It is useless to blame international law or 
to think that, even if it could be perfected 
from the standpoint of the theorist or jurist, 
we would be any better off. Unless the 
dominant powers of the world, who, in the 
end, make international law, are willing to 
subordinate their own supposed immediate 
interests to the rule of law, it is an error to 
think that any such result can be brought 
about by lawyers and publicists—however 
learned and upright. Understanding to that 
effect among the nations of the West, even 
though it cannot certainly assure world peace, 
would mark a step in advance in man’s long 
journey through savagery and barbarism to- 
ward civilization—that fragile flower which 
man’s inventive genius can apparently de- 
stroy, but which man’s morality may well 
prove insufficient to maintain. 

FREDERIC R. CoUDERT. 

New York, April 18, 1948. 





And Still Another Marshall Plan in 1951 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
of course, it is not for us to say whether 
or not there will be another Marshall 
plan. Britain seems to be deciding that 
question before the present Marshall plan 
isin operation. Are we still only a colo- 
nial possession? 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article which appeared in the Daily 
Mail, a newspaper published in London, 
under date of April 6, 1948: 


ANOTHER M-PLAN IN 1951? 


Britain, almost alone, is keeping her head 
above the European floodwaters of inflation 
and closing the huge and growing gap in 
dollar trade, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe says in a report issued 
in Geneva today. 

Its report—greatest survey of European 
economy ever undertaken—believes Europe 
will need something like a new Marshall plan 
in 1951. Otherwise it must reduce living 
conditions and continue to depend on Amer- 
ica. 

This is how the Commission (according to 
Reuter) sees Europe's postwar problems: 

Figures tell how the battle of the gap is 
being lost: 

In 1938, Europe’s exports to the United 
States covered 45 percent of imports; in 1946 
they covered 20 percent; in 1947 they covered 
15 percent. 

Cause, inflation, rigid bilateral agreements, 
wrong type of products, and generally high 
prices. 

Effect, Europe internally trades luxuries 
like cars while essentials are unobtainable— 
particularly the goods Germany used to 
send eastern Europe. 

Remedy, Europe must concentrate on lux- 
ury and light industrial products for United 
States markets. 

PRICES 


It must cut down imports of heavy indus- 
trial products and speed its own heavy indus- 
tries to supply them instead. The prospects 
for this “appear reasonably good.” 

Britain’s prices, says the report, have not 
risen with those of other European expor- 
ters. Her exports to the United States have 
gone up steadily from £8,665,000 in the first 
quarter of 1946 to £13,056,250 in the third 
quarter of 1947. 
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Key year the report tries to foresee is 1951. 
Referring to a new Marshall plan it says: 

“Agricultural production then will be be- 
low prewar level, even if Europe’s plans are 
fully realized.” And it concludes: 

“Even if Europe’s production plans are fully 
realized, too, the attainment of equilibrium 
by the end of 1951 cannot be assured without 
a reduction in standards of living.” 





Address by Hon. Dwight H. Green, 


Governor of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a speech made by Gov. Dwight 
H. Green, of the State of Illinois, which 
was delivered on Sunday, April 18, 1948, 
on the occasion of the parade of Jewish 
War Veterans and their comrades in 
Chicago. 

The address follows: 


This is a truly inspiring occasion. This 
parade of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
Chicago area and their many comrades from 
other veterans’ and civic organizations is a 
convincing demonstration of American unity 
and devotion to justice and right. 

I congratulate your State commander, Col. 
Harry G. Hershenson, and your national com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, of our Illi- 
nois National Guard, both on the idea behind 
this parade and on the effective way in which 
it has been carried out. 

For 52 years the Jewish War Veterans have 
rendered efféctive service to the highest ideals 
of American life. The efforts of this organi- 
zation have stimulated the great contribu- 
tion which Jewish citizens have made to the 
military history of our country, including the 
many heroic deeds of American fighting men 
of the Jewish faith in World War II. At the 
same time, the organization has worked con- 
structively to promote a better understand- 
ing among Americans of all faiths and to 
make America a freer and happier land, not 
only for its members but for all of us. 

Very properly, the Jewish War Veterans to- 
day are concerned with the world-wide effort 
to establish a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
In that they have the support of thinking 
Americans of every creed. The establishment 
of a free Jewish state in Palestine has long 
been a cherished dream of world Jewry. To- 
day it is a star of hope in the darkness which 
hangs over hundreds of thousands of un- 
fortunate Jews in Europe. It has also be- 
come for the American people generally a 
symbol of the new era of freedom and justice 
which we have hoped to see established in 
the postwar world, 

For that reason, Americans generally ap- 
plauded the action of our Government when 
it took the lead in obtaining the decision 
of the United Nations to proceed with the 
partition of Palestine and the creation of 
separate Arab and Jewish states. For the 
same reason, we were shocked and ashamed 
when the President of the United States re- 
treated from that forthright position and 
proposed a new trusteeship plan which gives 
freedom and security to neither Arab nor 
Jew and which only postponed action which 
must eventually be taken if we are to be 
true to the dictates of our own conscience. 

Americans do not like retreat in war or 
in peace. They particularly hate retreat 
where fundamental moral principles are in- 
volved. Americans generally condemned the 
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Roosevelt-Truman policy of retreat when the 
liberties of Poland and the Baltic States were 
offered as a sacrifice to the godless commu- 
nism of Soviet Russia. They were sickened 
by the same policy of retreat which enabled 
Stalin to extend the iron curtain over all the 
Baltic states and finally Czechoslovakia. 
The final retreat on Palestine is a confession 
of the impotence of the United Nations to 
enforce its decisions and a confession by our 
President that our national administration 
lacks the capacity and the courage to stand 
up for the convictions of the American 
people. 

Demonstrations such as this gathering 
here today, and the great parade staged in 
New York a few weeks ago prove that de- 
spite the retreat of the national adminis- 
tration, the American people have not 
abandoned the program for a free Jewish 
homeland. As a nation we must not aban- 
Gon the policy which we declared in the 
Coolidge agreement of 1924, ratifying the 
Balfour Declaration, and to which each of 
the major political parties in America has 
committed itself in one national platform 
after another. Even more important, we 
cannot abandon the principle behind that 
policy, whether it is applied to Palestine, 
to Pcland, or any other corner of the world, 
without endangering the liberty and secu- 
rity of our own Republic. 

In the nineteenth century, Abraham Lin- 
coln taught us that this Nation cannot ex- 
ist half slave and half free. The lesson of 
the twentieth century is that the world can- 
not exist half slave and half free. We fought 
and won a world war when one system of 
modern slavery challenged our liberties. 
The tragedy of these days is that our post- 
war compromises with slavery have again 
brought us to the point where we can count 
only on our own resources to protect our 
American freedom. 

In this hour we need, above all, real unity 
of all Americans and a common dedication 
to the preservation of the ideals of America. 
Because this meeting today demonstrates 
that unity and that dedication, it offers 
hope that a free Jewish homeland will yet 
be established and assurance that the bless- 
ings of our free America shall be preserved. 





The National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is very little being said these days 
about the size of our national debt. It is 
possible that the reason for this is that 
it is not a pleasant fact to consider when 
the Congress is planning many huge ex- 
penditures of doubtful wisdom or utility. 
It might be well for us to compare the 
fiscal situation of our country with that 
of other countries which feel they are 
being imposed upon by the insistence of 
the Marshallites and Bevinites that they 
accept the money whether they desire it 
or not. 

I wish to reiterate what I have said 
many times on the floor of the House and 
that is we can be of little help to the 
world unless we keep our finances in 
order, make our Government work, drive 
out the Communists holding key posi- 
tions in our own Government, and pre- 
serve and protect our free-enterprise sys- 
tem against the socialistic system in 


England which we are now supporting 
at the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article from the Chicago Tribune 
under date of March 28, 1948: 


BaLANCE SHEET SHOWS EUROPE’S RICHES ToP 
UNITED STATES—TIME FOR ACCOUNTING, 
ECONOMIST FiNDsS 


WaSHINGTION, March 28.—Startling facts 
concerning the wealth of Europe, as com- 
pared with the resources of the United States 
were disclosed to Congress by Representative 
ANGELL, Republican, Oregon, who placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a series of tables 
compiled by the World Assets Audit Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


These statistics, said Robert Doane, chair-’ 


man of the association, refute the idea that 
the fabulous wealth of the United States 
is equal to or even in excess of the entire 
combined wealth of the remainder of the 
world. 

TIME FOR THOUGHT 


“This exalted misconception has been man- 
ifest even more particularly of the pop- 
ular notion as to the income of the Amer- 
ican people,” Doane wrote. “As long as we 
naively look upon American wealth as the 
world’s great contingent reserve to be drawn 
upon after every world political debauch, 
we are likely to pay a rather high price for 
our valor or ignorance. 

“Yet when we find ourselves living in a 
world where the active civilized working 
population has expended nearly two trillion 
on warfare in a single generation, or 30 years, 
to destroy nearly one-third of its productive 
physical wealth, it appears about time that 
we sat down and began taking a sober ac- 
counting of things.” 

The World Assets Association was formed 
&@ year ago as an agency to tabulate the wealth 
and resources of nations of the world. 

INCOME COMPARED 


One table compares the national income 
of European nations with that of the United 
States. The European analysis gives the fig- 
ures on the 16 European nations benefiting 
under the $17,000,000,009 Marshall plan and 
also gives data on western Germany (under 
allied control), eastern Germany (Soviet- 
controlled), and Russia and its satellite coun- 
tries. 

The Marshall-plan nations seeking Amer- 
ican aid, the table shows, had total receipts 
from private and Government sources in 
1946 of $94,000,000,000. Russia’s national in- 
come was given as sixty-one billions; total 
income of all Europe was disclosed as one 
hundred and seventy-five billions, compared 
to two hundred and three billions for the 
United States in the same prericd, 


HERE'S BALANCE SHEET 


A comparative balance sheet for Europe 
and the United States for 1946 was also pro- 
vided. Despite America’s huge physical as- 
sets, its great national debt and other lia- 
bilities have stripped it down to a net worth 
position of less than half Europe's total, the 
table shows. 

The balance sheet follows: 


{In millions of dollars} 














. Long- ’ 
Total |... 705; Net 
assets — a worth 
Marshall plan nations: 

United Kingdom_- 178, 200 99, 800 78, 400 
I fi scnicinicccim tard 74, 100 14, 100 60, 000 
POE 5 ection anal 33, 400 41, 100 —7, 700 
Lo eee 42, 600 2, 800 39, 800 
| a 8, 300 1, 300 7,000 
Denmark-......... 11, 700 300 11, 400 
IE anon camel 300 100 200 
Netherlands_._.... 19, 600 4, 800 14, 800 
Belgium __......... 22, 500 5, 100 17, 400 
Luxemburg.......- 972 300 672 
Switzerland... ..... 39, 300 2, 000 7, 300 
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[In millions of dollars] 























Long- " 
—_— term lia-| _Net 
bilities | Worth 
ee —-—-——! shies 
Marshall plan nations— 
Continued 
Portugal ......<..< 16, 900 300 16, 600 
CN Fa 5, 000 300 4, 700 
CO 11, 600 1, 100 10, 500 
SE occa cine 5, 700 10, 400 —4, 700 
RR pete 6, 600 300 6, 300 
Germany (western) 97, 600 150,000 | —52, 400 
Nonparticipating 
nations: 
Soviet Union.....- 338, 500 16, 006 322, 494 
Ee 1,170 1, 500 330 
Ree... tk 5k 2, 300 3, 000 —700 
Lithuania. ......- 2, 400 3, 500 —1, 100 
Finland... 6, 700 1, 000 5, 700 
Pe... -cbstee 18, 300 21, 000 —2, 700 
Czechoslovakia... 16, 700 2, 000 14, 700 
PETTY ica owncnnn 8, 300 19, 000 10, 700 
pulgeria =... 22.6... 6, 800 2, 000 4, 800 
Romania_-._......- 13, 600 5, 000 8, 600 
Yugoslavia........ 13, 300 13, 000 300 
pS SS aaa 1, 000 2, 000 —1, 000 
eee 76, 000 7, 000 69, 000 
Germany _ (east- 
ee 56, 600 10, 000 46, 600 
a ee 1,136,042 | 440, 106 695, 936 
United States.....-.--| 1, 208, 200 | 868, 500 341, 700 











Long-term liabilities in the table include 
all private and public long-term obligations 
and tentative reparations claims. 

Assets include cash on hand and in banks, 
receivables, and inventories. 





New York Young Republican Club Sup- 
poris Implementation of Palestine Par- 
tition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is from the Young Republican, 
March 1948 issue, a publication of the 
New York Young Republican Club: 


BOARD APPROVES UNITED STATES ARMS FOR 
PALESTINE 


The board of governors, at the March 2 
meeting, passed a resolution prepared by the 
foreign affairs committee, advocating the 
establishment of units to enforce the parti- 
tioning of Palestine as recommended by the 
United Nations General Assembly. Under 
the terms of the resolution the United States 
would make available its share of troops to 
accomplish such a result. 

The text of the resolution read as follows: 

“Whereas the prestige of the United Na- 
tions requires that recommendations of the 
General Assembly be implemented by force 
if necessary; and 

“Whereas violent conflict in Palestine 
threatens world peace as weil as the effective- 
ness and the security of the United Nations 
agencies assigned to partition Palestine and 
to establish a permanent United Nations 
trusteeship control of Jerusalem: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Governors of 
the New York Young Republican Club 
urges— 

“1, That the United States delegate to the 
Security Council advocate and approve the 
immediate establishment of an armed force 
subject to the control of the United Nations, 
adequate to implement the General Assem- 
bly’s recommendation for Palestine, such 
force, if practicable, not to include con- 
tingents from nations having territories or 











important commercial interests in the Middle 
East. 

“2. That Congress authorize the President, 
if so requested by the Security Council, to 
make available units of the United States 
armed forces, or to permit the release of 
volunteers from our armed forces, including 
Organized Reserves and National Guard, un- 
til the restoration of peace and order in 
Palestine.” 





Give the People a Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Louis Bromfield, in an article in the 
Weshington Sunday Star of April 25, 
calls attention to a situation that many 
people are concerned about. He clearly 
points out that the Democrats and Re- 
publicans today afford but little choice 
to the people when voting upon the is- 
sues. Recently a constituent wrote and 
demanded to know the difference between 
the Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party. Mr. Bromfield points out that 
there is no clear division of policy be- 
tween the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. The time has come for the Re- 
publican Party to be the opposition in 
the fight against entrenched bureaucracy 
and increasing Federal expenditures. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I am including the article to 
which I have referred: 


Party System SHAKE-Up DuE—GOP, DEMo- 
craTs Fait To Draw CLEAR LINE ON POLICY 


(By Louis Bromfield) 


Strange but encouraging things appear to 
be happening on the national front. They 
have upset completely the pundits, the prog- 
nosticators, and the pollsters. All three, I 
believe, are destined for further upsets be- 
fore the two major political conventions have 
finished their work and the Democratic and 
Republican candidates are chosen. 

It seems to me that out of all the travail 
and confusion one thing is clear—that some- 
how, one way or another, there must emerge 
a conservative and a progressive party. That 
is really what all the shootin’ is for, 


EVIDENCE AGAINST WALLACE 


For a long time it has been evident that 
the two-party system upon which this Re- 
public is based cannot function properly 
with two parties both of which possess radi- 
cal, center, and reactionary wings. There 
eventually has to be a realinement in which 
the issues are clarified, and under which a 
voter may make a choice and have a reason- 
able certainty of getting what he is voting 
for. This may come about through the re- 
organization of the two major parties or it 
may come about through the birth of a new 
party and the dissolution of one of the two 
older ones. 

Judging from early primaries, the evidence 
is that the American people do not want Mr. 
Wallace and his barbarian cohorts, nor do 
they want to return to the days of McKinley 
and Mark Hanna. They are looking for a 
candidate and a party which fills the middle- 
of-the-road position; but it must be a road 
which leads forward and not backward, and 
upon which the traffic is moving. Mr. Stas- 
sen’s strength seems to be one strong indi- 
cation of this fact. More perhaps than any 
other candidate he represents this tradition, 
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which is essentially and politically the Amer- 
ican tradition. 


BOTH BIG PARTIES CONFUSED 


At the moment the Democratic Party rep- 
resents a shambles in which all the elements 
are battling each other. Essentially it repre- 
sents—with the southern reactionaries on 
the one hand, and the organized labor forces 
on the other, with its center detached and 
functioning as a separate division—nothing 
at all, Moreover the division and shattering 
of its organization and its utter lack of 
leadership have immensely weakened its sig- 
nificance and potentialities. 

The Republican Party is less badly off, but 
is almost as confused. There is again a radi- 
cal, a center and a reactionary wing—all 
about equally strong. To date it is less 
seriously split than the Democratic Party, 
but no one can quite make out whether it 
is a progressive, a center, or a reactionary 
party. On the score of able men and leader- 
ship, -however, the Republicans are better off 
than the Democrats. 

And this is where Mr. Wallace and his mot- 
ley army With labels and banners come in. 
Thoroughly, and in a hopelessly confused 
way, they represent radicalism. Wallace’s 
nameless, faceless party is likely to poll a great 
many more votes than have been predicted, 
unless the whole situation is substantially 
clarified. Yet a great many of the votes he 
will attract will not be votes for Wallace or 
his party or his confused ideology; they will 
be the votes of people cast in protest against 
the confusion, division, lack of policy and 
direction displayed by the major parties. 


NO CLEAR DIVISION OF POLICY 


Mr. Wallace is, of course, inconceivable as 
President of the United States, and the 
presence of the Communists and fellow trav- 
elers in any major American political party 
is equally inconceivable. But if his party 
displays strength at the polls in November 
it is not inconceivable that it might become 
the nucleus of a new progressive-radical 
party which would greatly clarify the existing 
confusion and lack of concerted policy in the 
two old narties. Stranger things have hap- 
pened in politics, even in this country. 

The fact remains that there is no clear 
division of policy between the two major 
parties. 





There Are Two Harry Trumans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing splendid editorial by E. T. Leech, 
editor of the Pittsburgh Press, taken 
from the Scripps-Howard Washington 
Daily News of April 27, 1948: 

TWO HARRY TRUMANS 
(By E. T. Leech) 

Radio, movies, and all the amazing new de- 
vices for almost instant transmission of voice, 
words, and pictures have brought the Amer- 
ican people close to its public figures, Or so 
we often are told. 

But it doesn’t always work that way. The 
miracle of instant communication which lets 
a whole nation hear a man speak also may 
serve to keep it from knowing what he is 
like. 

I saw this happen. Much comment has 
been made in editorials and other articles 
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about two entirely different Harry Trumans 
who spoke before a banquet of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at the Statler 
a couple of weeks ago. 

The first Harry Truman read to a national 
radio audience a dry and unmoving speech 
in the faltering and unimpressive manner 
which has come to be regarded as typical of 
Mr. Truman. For 15 minutes he inflicted on 
the banquet guests and the unseen audience 
something which had been written by some- 
body who thought it was what he ought to 
say. 

And then, with the broadcast ended, this 
man laid aside his manuscript with obvious 
relief. And for half an hour a very human, 
earnest, good-natured, and intensely sincere 
gentleman who looked like Mr. Truman de- 
livered a moving address. 

Surely it couldn't be the President. With 
neither manuscript nor notes, he was speak- 
ing so easily. There were little flashes of wit 
aimed at both the editors and himself. There 
were emphasis and deep earnestness in his 
words. No halting or fumbling. And, above 
all, such warmth as could not fail to win 
conviction. 

Because this was one of those speeches 
which are labeled “off the record,” no part of 
what Mr. Truman said can be told. 

Actually, there wasn’t anything which 
could not have been said to the whole Ameri- 
can people. And which they wouldn't be far 
better off for hearing. It left an audience 
which included some of the President’s se- 
verest critics feeling better for having had 
a chance to see him and hear him with his 
guard down. 

It is a fiction to believe that anybody can 
speak to a big audience in a completely con- 
fidential manner. But politics is so cautious 
that it clings to the make-believe. 

Sometime—and that real soon—President 
Truman should break through that caution, 
get away from his ghost writers, and reveal 
himself to the people. If he would speak to 
them from the heart, as he did the other 
night to that limited audience, it would 
cheer and hearten millions. It would cause 
them to feel that this man is honestly and 
deeply trying to preserve peace. That he is 
prayerfully and in great Lumility trying to 
do what is best both for humanity and 
America. That he is tolerant and well dis- 
posed toward others. And that he has no 
selfish ambitions to dominate either this 
country or the world. 

In short, if the President could break 
through the barrier around him, the people 
would get a glimpse of an intelligent, but 
somewhat average, American citizen trying to 
do his level best in the toughest job on 
earth. 

And, incidentally, the Democrats would 
have a real candidate. 

But it’s doubtful that Mr. Truman can 
emerge into the open before the whole Na- 
tion and the world. It is hard for any pub- 
lic figure to do so. 

The very problems created by world-wide, 
instant circulation of words and voice serve 
to offset the advantages which they would 
seem to create. With the possibility of bet- 
ter understanding which modern communi- 
cations create there is also the ever-present 
chance of misunderstanding. A world figure 
has to be on his guard. It is hard for him 
to be himself. 

And so public figures have come to sur- 
round themselves with artificial barriers that 
shut off the real man from popular view 
Every utterance is carefully screened and 
weighed. Ghost writers prepare, under all 
the handicaps of compromise and rewriting 
and cautious phrasing, utterances which the 
speaker is supposed to deliver with convic- 
tion. 

If a man isn’t artificial, 
actor, he may botch the job. 
man has so often done. 

What, then, will it be when television be- 
comes widespread? When the candidate 


is not a good 
As Mr. Tru- 
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must face both the damper of the micro- 
phone and the handicap of blinding lights 
and cameras? 

To have popular appeal, will we have to 
get candidates who are photogenic for the 
news reels, have voices adapted to radio, and 
can make a hit on the television screen? 
so, we may have to go to Hollywood or 

ay for our nominees. Then heaven 

Nation. 
ybhe we just haven't adjusted ourselves 
ne fact that fast, world-wide communi- 
cations P resent great problems as well as 





Take-Home Pay of Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


N GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 
Mrs. _DOUGLAS. Mr. 
oe at what I said on the floor of the House 


sterday. Federal employees, for whose 
mean s we are directly responsible, have 


¥ EWN 


HON. E 


ntN 


Speaker, I re- 


been particularly squeezed in the wringer 
ofinflation. In addition to being abused 
from early morning to late at night, spied 
on, smeared, terrified, and belittled, they 
have not enough to live on. espite the 
slight increases in their basic wage scale 
in 1945 and 1946, given them in the last 
Congress, their salaries buy less now than 
they did in 1946. Even after the last 
general salary increase in July 1946, 60 
percent of all Federal workers still re- 
ceived less than $2,600 a year, and many 
of them less than $2,000—which is $1,200 
less than the minimum budget of a fam- 
ily of four. This budget is based on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study, which is 
lower than the Heller budget of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a compari- 
son of the salary—take-home pay—of a 
top-grade clerk or carrier with the cost 
of living, as determined from the tables 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, entitled ““‘The Sad Case of Our 
Post-Office Employees,” together with an 
analysis of one of the main reasons for 
low efficiency in the Postal Service en- 
titled “Another Sad Case—The Post Of- 
fice as Employers”: 


The sad case of our post-office employees 
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figure. However, this amount would be 
much more attractive to the young, ambj- 
tious, intelligent, and capable men, who are 
so needed at this time by the Post Office, to 
put it back on an efficient basis. 

The position of postal clerk, especially in 
the larger offices, is a complicated job, re- 
quiring the committing to memory two or 
more schemes of distribution, in addition to 
miscellaneous Office routine. In addition to 
schemes, a window clerk must be familiar 
with the rates, regulations, and schedules of 
all types of postal service, to give the public 
the correct information and service to which 
they are entitled as our patrons. 

The position of letter carrier requires q 
good physical condition, a neat appearance, 
a knowledge of postal rates and regulations, 
a friendly smile, and, among other require- 
ments, being able to deliver the mail any- 
where, and in any kind of weather. 

If these figures are given some considera. 
tion, I am sure you will agree that an imme- 
diate and permanent $1,000 raise is very nec- 
essary, to get the postal service back on an 
efficient basis. 





Why the Rent Decontrol of Bremerton? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 























































| | | Cater] What IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
eeaia Retire- | Income | Income | Take home| Take home | {ving in: eae Thursday, April 15, 1948 
pay | — de- | tax, man | tax, fam- | pay, man pay, fam- | Bureau ' be, from Mrs. DOUGLAS Mr. § k 
duction | and wife | ily of 4 and wife OVS * hoe an lecchediin. . . . peaker, on 
Statisties ingfigures APYil 19, 1948, I called upon the Housing 
a ee —— [eaicpatatee eieaimeade adel cove aeteee teen —_._ Expediter to make public the data upon 
| ee which he relied in decontroiling maxi- 
1935 to 1939__.------------- $2,100] $73. 50 wtnnscecen|omnsnccses 28.50 | $2, 026. 50 100.0 | $2,026.50 mum rents in Bremerton, Wash. Since 
ene SCRE BIST: 2100 | 105.00 [gi | 988 | Oo} ger eo} 6 105.6 | 2.14.50 that time the Expediter has given me a 
et) | el oe "175 “45 12.50} 2,002.50) 1224] 2480.00 copy of the survey on which his action 
ee geen eer coo) ae 4 et ee) eee) | ee oe was based. This survey, in my opinion, 
tic ni<csstuieceicad | Md «ane 317 127 | 5.50] 2 141.6] 2 not only fails to support the decontrol 
SO ananetinnnamneienenmnes ) = — M6) 2561.80) 2751. 161.0] 3, action but affirmatively shows that the 
Pee ea aaa or | vie _ 6 ee eee, housing shortage in Bremerton remains 
17, 509.50 | 18, 704.50 |-....2...- critical and that the continuance of rent 
ee | controls is necessary. Time permits me 
from 1941 to 1948___ pee a ee ee 4,150.00] 2,955.50 ]..........1.......... to point to only a few of the salient facts 
Mt an loctensyes e081 | | contained in this report. Although it 
il Pikwcaadcemacent | ae 520 317] 3,334. 00 | 2, 537. 00 169.0| 3,420.00 had been reported earlier that 540 units 
on ‘ ae ails zd __ in public projects were vacant, the as- 
Providing the cost of living remains sta- sistant director and the disposition offi- 
tionary (which is very doubtful), this would Re- cer of the Bremerton Housing Authority 
place the man and wife $100 under, and the 1935 to 194g | Quested supplied data showing that some prose 
family of four $100 over the cost-of-living 1939 $1,000 ects are being terminated and others are 
figures as shown in the table. This is not _— being converted to low-cost housing. 
unreasonable in view of the fact that during eal Sa, Se Ik easiest ae ve Consequently, the number of persons to 
the past 8 years they have lost from $2,000 petirement deductious.| ’$59.50 | $126.00 | $186.9) be rehoused from the terminated proj- 
os ag See te salt Income tax: : ects far exceeds the vacancies in the 
uly 1943, $30 x ary nus. awe eR 262. 9 : : sy . 
July 1945, mabe Saw Bee reclassification Married mail. ee ser 00 ion eo projects still available for rental. An 
of salaries. Take-home pay: 41, o40.00 |s1, 712.00 | $2,270.0 earlier report that there were 300 “- 
July 1946, increased to $400. Sfersiel nan ier" - o> lei bon ee 4 = 2 cancies in private dwellings was likewise 
July 1942, retirement deduction increased Cost of living index, | exploded. Mr. C. A. Fulmer, president of 
from 31, percent to 5 percent. eee Bureau i the First Savings and Loan Association, 
July 1948, retirement deduction increased Ree eee 100.0 | 1108.8 |. stated that, from his observations, there 
from 5 percent to 6 percent. What take-home pay| $§| | might be 300 vacant houses, but these 
ome tax for 1948 figured from 1947 a be | from cost $1, 640.00 A ices tit were not available for rent; these were 
tables will be reduced slightly. ee (St, 640-00 |82, 770.00 | $2,770.00 heing held for sale, Six real-estate firms 
Dement asin. Ha reported no listings whatever for rental 
pern ranent increase of at least $1,000 per and two firms reported a total of thre: 


year. 


ANOTHER SAD CASE—-THE POST OFFICE AS 


EMPLOYERS 


One of the main reasons for low efficiency 
in the poste 21 service is the very low starting 
salary, which is not high enough to attract 
the type of men with the intelligence and 

bility to learn and perform the work effi- 
ciently. Below are some figures for com- 
parison: 


The table shows that during period from 
1935 to 1939, which is taken as normal, we 
could offer a new employee $1,640.50 in take- 
home pay. This amount is equivalent to 
$2,770 in purchasing power at today’s prices. 
Actually, we offer a single man $1,712 and a 
married man $1,807, which is less than is 
offered in industry for laborers. If a $1,000 
permanent raise is voted, the take-home pay 
would be $2,578 or $2,678, which would still 
be $100 or $200 less than the cost-of-living 


listings for rental. The Bremerton Sun 
for February 2 and 3 carried advertise- 
ments of 34 units for rent—nearly all 
furnished—of which all except seven or 
eight were rented by February 4. H. H. 
Magill, formerly chairman of the local 
rent advisory board, stated that most 
of the homes available for rental arc 
shacks. The commandant of the Brem- 
erton Navy Yard, Rear Adm. Ralph W. 





















































Christie, stated that employment in the 
navy yard in Bremerton is static and 
no decrease is anticipated in the near 
future. The navy yard is the predomi- 
nent activity in Bremerton. 

The Housing Expediter’s action in de- 
controlling Bremerton, Wash., in the 
face of clear evidence showing a tight 
housing situation and in violation of the 
terms of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended, is a convincing dem- 
onstration that these actions should not 
be taken without a public hearing after 
due notice having been held in the local 
community. 





Military Uncertainty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the country is aware of the uncer- 
tainty in our military and State Depart- 
ment policies. Mr. Walter Lippmann 
correctly calls the turn in an article 
which appeared this morning in the 
Washington Post. I include it as part of 
my remarks: 

MILITARY GUESSWORK 


In a valiant effort to make intelligible what 
the Army and Navy Register has called a wel- 
ter of confused recommendations Mr. Han- 
son W. Baldwin mentioned uncertainty as to 
whether the emergency, which Mr. Truman 
described in his St, Patrick’s Day message, is 
short term or long term. This is, I think, 
the chief explanation of the Forrestal-Sym- 
ington, the Air Force-UMT-draft controversy 
and confusion, 

The Pentagon, having received no clear 
directive from the President as to whether to 
prepare for a near or a distant military show- 
down, finds itself trying to guess what the 
Russians intend to do. But since the Penta- 
gon cannot be sure that it is guessing right, 
it is but natural that it should be divided 
and confused. 

So Mr. Symington and his constituents in 
the House of Representatives want to pre- 
pare for war in 1952, the theoretical date 
when they have decided to think the Rus- 
sians will have atomic bombs. The orthodox 
sponsors of the UMT are also trying to get 
ready for a theoretical war several years 
hence, Mr, Forrestal is trying to balance 
the conflicting pressures (so far as one can 
Judge) on the theory that we ought to pre- 
pare a little for all the different possibili- 
ties, 

But if we ask ourselves why we have been 
discussing extra military measures since the 
middle of March, the answer must surely be 
that in the judgment of the administration 
there has been a change in the international 
situation since the events in Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Berlin, and Vienna. This was also 
the judgment of the western powers of Eu- 
rope; otherwise they would not so hastily 
have signed the Brussels alliance. 

What does this all add up to? It adds up to 
the judgment that the emergency is now and 
hear—that this is the critical period, that 
if there is to be a show-down it will not be 
when Mr, Symington has the perfect jet- 
propelled Air Force of 1952, and when the 
UMT enthusiasts have a great trained Reserve 
Some years hence, and when Great Britain 
and France have recovered under the Mar- 


a plan and are rearmed in the distant 
uture, 
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If all the governments of western Europe 
and our own have not been having an unnec- 
essary fit of nerves, this is in truth the critical 
period. What will count is the military 
power which can be mobilized at once, and 
deployed at once, so that there may be a 
force in being. Our paramount need, then, 
is not preparedness for a theoretical M-day 
but a mobilization of what we have and can 
quickly produce. 

That this is the critical period might have 
been debatable before the Truman message 
and the Brussels pact. It is not debatable 
now. For while it could have been argued in 
March, though wrongly, it seems to me, that 
the Czechoslovakian and Finnish actions 
were merely the cold war and not the open- 
ing of a military phase, our own actions— 
whatever the original Russian intentions— 
have changed the situation. Our decision to 
rearm and to support a military alliance in 
Europe would be in the highest degree reck- 
less and irresponsible if we did not now act 
on the assumption that the Russians will do 
something drastic before a long program of 
rearmament can be completed. 

It is simply inconceivable that they will 
remain passive, waging only a cold war, while 
Mr. Symington gets ready to exterminate 
them with atomic bombs in 1952. Therefore, 
the adoption of his program under present 
circumstances would on any prudent calcu- 
lation provoke countermeasures for which, 
having invested everything in the Symington 
program and Symington strategy, we should 
be unprepared. 

It is not safe to threaten Russia with de- 
struction in 1952, leaving Europe undefended 
in the meantime. The only safe and wise 
thing to do is to mobilize at once a defensive 
and a deterrent force for the support of 
Europe. 

If we decide to do that, the welter of con- 
fused recommendations from the Pentagon 
may be replaced by a coherent military pro- 
gram. With such a program, the State De- 
partment will be in a position to clarify its 
own policies. It will be able to give the 
western union the only kind of guaranty 
that means anything—a guaranty that we 
are determined to defend it against invasion. 

The State Department will also be in a 
position to be firm with Russia without ap- 
pearing provocative to all Russians and to 
most Europeans. For it will then be able to 
say concretely to the Kremlin that we are 
preparing for war if they attack, but that 
we are not preparing to attack them—that 
we are redressing the balance of power which 
is upset because they are in the middle of a 
defenseless continent; and that on.the basis 
of this defensive military stalemate we look 
forward eventually to a negotiated settle- 
ment, not to a war, in which Europe will be- 
come the buffer between us, not the battle- 
fields on which all of us destroy each other, 





Transfer of Federal Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay my respects to the jet-propelled 
operation now going on in this body in 
which we are standing by witnessing the 
impairment of the efficiency of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and, what is even 
more remarkable, the arbitrary transfer 
of the United States Employment Service 
from the Department of Labor to the 
Federal Security Agency. 
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To my mind this ‘« an omen of things 
to come should the atepublicans obtain 
full control of both the legislative and 
executive branches of government next 
year. 

Let us see exactly what is happening, 
Mr. Speaker. 

A few weeks ago the majority of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments recommended to this 
House that the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1, which would have trans- 
ferred the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity dealing with unemployment com- 
pensation, from the Federal Security 
Agency to the United States Department 
of Labor where it would have been coor- 
dinated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. The chairman of that 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, gave as a prime reason for voting 
against the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 the fact that the Hoover Com- 
mission to study thé operation of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to make a report next January. 
The chairman and the majority of his 
committee argued that any reorganiza- 
tion, such as transfer of these agencies, 
should be postponed until the Hoover 
Commission had given the Congress the 
benefit of its wisdom. 

Now we find that the House Appro- 
priations Committee has scrapped the 
recommendation of the House Commit- 
tee on Executive Expenditures and is 
recommending that we do the exact op- 
posite of what the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 proposed. We are 
asked to ignore the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission and to go ahead 
full steam in defiance of the advice of 
the Committee on Executive Expendi- 
tures that we wait until the Hoover Com- 
mission reports. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this is a jet-pro- 
pelled operation because of the time- 
table on which we are operating: 

The House Appropriations Committee 
report was filed at high noon yesterday, 
Tuesday, April 27. 

The Rules Committee met yesterday 
afternoon and gave this deficiency bill, 
H. R. 6355, a rule waiving all points of 
order, which means that no member can 
make the obvious point that the trans- 
fer of the United States Employment 
Service from the Labor Department to 
the Federal Security Agency is flagrant 
and outrageous legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The Rules Committee obtained per- 
mission to have until midnight last night 
to file its report on H. R. 6355. 

Today, the entire matter is before us, 
and I dare say that, with the exception 
of the persons handling the legislation, 
not a single Member of this body knows 
completely and thoroughly what we are 
talking about and what we are about to 
vote upon. 

Mr. Speaker, this is legislation under 
the gun. 

We are witnesses to what may be char- 
acterized as a legislative lynching of the 
United States Employment Service as 
now located in the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

The rule of the House by the late Uncle 
Joe Cannon was an easy-going, horse- 
and-buggy affair compared to the ruth- 
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less, supersonic speed with which this 
measure is being taken past our startled 
and, I must confess, bewildered eyes. I 
dare say, Mr. Speaker, that the spirit 
of Uncle Joe Cannon is looking down 
today upon our operation with gentle 
wonder and reluctant admiration for the 
improvements in parliamentary effi- 
ciency—let us say nothing of justice and 
equity—that have been brought about 
under the present majority leadership. 

We are flying in the face of the best 
judgment of the President, the Director 
of the Budget, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, Mr. Oscar Ewing, who 
testified before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee that he believed the proper loca- 
tion for the United States Employment 
Service and for the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security was in the United States 
Depariment of Labor. 

Consistent with this arbitrary action, 
robbing the Labor Department of its 
major remaining functions and reason 
for existence, is the action of the House 
Appropriations Committee in slashing 
funds for the operation of the United 
States Employment Service, the Bureau 
of Employment Security, and other func- 
tions of the Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, I will support an amend- 
ment striking out the provision for 
transfer of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to the Federal Security 
Agency, an amendment restoring the full 
amounts requested for these two serv- 
ices in the agencies where they are now 
located, and also an amendment restor- 
ing the full amount requested for the 
other services of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we may have 
@ roll-call vote so that the friends of the 
services offered by the affected agencies 
may Know who took part in this opera- 
tion and who stood by protesting but 
helpless to prevent the izreparable dam- 
age that is about to be done to our whole 
social-security program. 





The Citizens Committee for Reciprocal 


World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. DEAN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a most enlightening letter from 
the Citizens’ Committee for Reciprocal 
World Trade, as I assume other Members 
of Congress have done. Now, this com- 
mittee appears to be a genuine national 
public-interest group concerned for the 
welfare of the Nation at large. This is 
not just another selfish pressure group. 
I am impressed by the outstanding cali- 
ber of the membership of this commit- 
tee. I want to call especial attention to 
the prominence of the officers. 

The honorary chairman of the citizens 
committee is the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
in my estimation one of our greatest Sec- 
retaries of State. Many in the House 


had the good fortune to serve with him. 
Mr. Hull shares the honor with another 
great Secretary of State, the Honorable 
James G. Blaine, of developing the prin- 
ciples of reciprocal trade in the United 
States. Mr. Blaine is sometimes called 
the father of reciprocity, Mr. Hull the 
father of the United Nations. 

The operating chairman of the citi- 
zens committee is a great industrialist, 
Mr. Gerard Swope, who started in the 
electrical industry as a workman and 
reached the top. Thomas D. Watson, a 
vice cheirman, another industrialist, is 
well known for his many services to the 
public. Anyone not familiar with his 
activity may be amazed at the listings 
of his services in Who’s Who. 

Charles P. Taft, another vice presi- 
dent, the son of a great Republican 
President, is himself the president of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, 
said to represent 27,000,000 members. 

W. Randolph Burgess, the treasurer, 
is an outstanding banker who devotes 
much of his time to public service. 

I not only commend this list of officers 
for your examination, but suggest that 
you also examine the wide, able, cross 
section of American people in the general 
membership 

The letter from the committee sug- 
gests that there should be public hear- 
ings and debate on the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. According to a 
statement by my colleague [Mr. DouGH- 
TON] apparently the majority members 
of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Ways and Means are holding secret 
hearings behind closed doors. I do not 
understand such a deviation from the 
democratic processes. I hope the Amer- 
ican press will resent this breach of the 
principle of the freedom of the press. 
The Washington Post said editorially 
this week: 

If anything less than a full extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act, in conformity with 
our bipartisan foreign policy, should come 
out of the committee in these circumstances, 
it would be properly subjected to double 
suspicion and attack. 


I support the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, among other things, because I be- 
lieve with an editorial in the Charlotte 
Observer of April 27, 1948, when it con- 
cludes: 

Just as one man cannot be prosperous 
unless the whole community is prosperous— 
except in cases of rank exploitation—so the 
United States cannot be prosperous in a 
world of paupers. If we do not make it 
possible for other countries to earn their 
dollars by selling their goods to us, we can 
prepare to make the European recovery pro- 
gram permanent. 


Under unanimous consent, I desire to 
have the following letter from the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Reciprocal World 
Trade with the membership inserted in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks: 


(Hon. Cordell Hull, honorary chairman, 
Charles P. Taft, vice chairman; Gerard 
Swope, chairman; Thomas J. Watson, vice 
chairman; W. Randolph Burgess, treasurer) 

CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCAL WORLD TRADE, 
New York, N. Y., April 23, 1948. 
The Honorable CHARLES B. DEANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DEANE: The Congress 
of the United States can be proud of the 
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high statesmanship it has recently displayed 
in passing the European recovery program 
by an overwhelming majority. So that the 
same level“of statesmanship may continue 
to give hope, courage, and strength to a 
world trying to withstand totalitarian ag- 
gression, the Citizens’ Committee for Recip- 
rocal World Trade, representing 175 Ameri- 
cans from all sections of the Nation and 
from many walks of life, urge you to support 
an immediate 3-year extension of the pres- 
ent Trade Agreements Act through enact- 
ment of House Joint Resolution 335. 

It is in the best tradition of a freely func. 
tioning democracy that the Congress should 
pericdically review basic legislation affecting 
our commercial relations with other nations 
of the world. It is “good medicine” for us 
all that such a review should come at a 
time of international crisis; because this 
puts the spotlight on our sincerity in seek- 
ing world stability and peace, not through 
force of arms but through creating a pat- 
tern and a climate in which the peoples of 
free nations can freely trade for their mutual] 
and collective welfare. 

On June 12 the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act will automatically terminate un- 
less it is again renewed. Originally enacted 
in 1934, it has had an unbroken life through 
four successive extensions (1937, 1940, 1943, 
end 1945); and each such extension has re- 
flected a progressively larger measure of bi- 
partisan support. For that matter, it has 
put into effect a policy first enunciated by 
the Republicans in 1897. 

RTA is in no conceivable sense “free 
trade.” It is middle-of-the-road economics, 
just as the democracy we are fighting to re- 
tain is middle-of-the-road politics between 
fascism and state controls on the one hand 
and communism and state controls on the 
other. Thus it is an important symbol of 
the one way of life that can enable‘ democ- 
racy to survive. The American people are 
now embarking on a course which makes 
RTA a vital, working part of the machinery 
we have set in motion through ERP and with 
billions of our wealth at stake. ERP is not 
just a single panacea nor should it be a 
mere hand-out; it is an agreement between 
the United States and 16 nations and China, 
under which we engage not merely to pro- 
vide funds but also to maintain a word- 
trade policy which alone can make those 
funds productive over the long term. 

With the promise implicit in RTA that 
there will be a world in which goods and 
commodities can continue to be exchanged 
with mutual advantage, the European na- 
tions will have the incentive to rebuild their 
economies. If that promise is withdrawn, 
they will continue to accept the material 
help of ERP, and we shall continue to enjoy 
a synthetic prosperity on our cash and credit; 
but just as surely, if the broader purpose of 
ERP is frustrated by our own retreat into 
economic isolationism, these nations will 
have to make adjustments for that future 
when the flow of material help ends. And 
these adjustments can lead only to totali- 
tarianism in one form or another. 

We are purposely refraining from discuss- 
ing the stock objections to RTA, because an 
examination of them shows no point that 
has not been thoroughly debated and dis- 
carded in the original passage and subse- 
quent extensions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Furthermore, an escape 
clause was written into the general agree- 
ment on tariff and trade negotiated with 23 
countries at Geneva a year ago, and it will be 
automatically written into any future agree- 
ments. It instructs the bipartisan United 
States Tariff Commission to investigate all 
complaints of danger or threat of danger to 
any American producers, and to recommend 
to the President appropriate adjustments in 
any trade agreement, where the facts justify 
such action as a protection to American in- 
dustry or agriculture, 
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There is abundant evidence that the Na- 
tion as a Whole recognizes the past achieve- 
ments of the trade agreements program and 
wants to see it continued for another 3 years 
in its present form, as a vital part of our 
whole foreign-policy structure. Recent pub- 
lic polls show a substantial majority in sup- 
port of the trade agreements principle, and 
the response to the formation of this citi- 
zens’ committee offers fresh proof that the 
country favors this legislation. 

We therefore hope that we may count on 
vour active interest in having House Joint 
Resolution $35 proceed promptly through 
public hearings and debate, and your vote 
for this measure which will assure continuity 
in our basic foreign economic policy. 

Cordially yours, 
GERARD SWOPE, 
Chairman, 


OUTSTANDING AMERICANS WHO COMPOSE THE 
CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCAL WORLD 
TRADE 


John Abbink, New York, N. Y.; Charles 
Francis Adams, Boston, Mass.; Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, New York, N. Y.; Frank Altschul, 
New York, N. Y.; Charles W. Armstrong, 
Salisbury, N. C.; William L. Batt, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. Rachel 8S. Bell, Washington, 
D. C.; Murray R. Benedict, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Willis H. Booth, New York, N. Y.; W. P. Fuller 
Brawner, San Francisco, Calif.; Ronald 
Bridges, Berkeley, Calif.; Edward E. Brown, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; B. C. Budd, New York, N. Y.; Harry 
A. Bullis, Minneapolis, Minn.; William R. 
Burwell, Cleveland, Ohio; James 8. Carson, 
New York, N. Y¥.; F. H, Chapin, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Percy Chubb, New York, N. Y.; Evans 
Clark, New York, N. Y.; Henry deWard Col- 
lier, San Francisco, Calif.; William W. Cole- 
man, South Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur H. 
Compton, St. Louis, Mo.; Karl T. Compton, 
Cambridge, Mass.; John B. Condliffe, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Lyle Cooper, Chicago, Ill.; H. W. 
Culbreth, Columbus, Ohio; Leland W. Cutier, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Col. Edward Deeds, New 
York, N. Y.; Ralph V. Dewey, Berkeley, Calif.; 
John §. Dickey, Hanover, N. H.; W. J. B. 
Dixon, New York, N. Y.; Alvin Dodd, New 
York, N. Y.; Donald W. Douglas, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif; H. C. Dunlap, San Francisco, 
Calif; Ferdinand Eberstadt, New York, 
N. Y.; Clark M. Ejichelberger, New York, 
N. Y.; Alvin C. Eichholz, San Francisco, Calif.; 
J. D. Fletcher, New York, N. Y.; Marion B. 
Folsom, Rochester, N. Y.; Kirk Fox, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Clarence Francis, New York, 
N. Y.; Berent Friele, New York, N. Y.; Ray 
Gibbons, New York, N. Y.; Roy W. Gifford, 
Detroit, Mich.; Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Arthur J. Goldsmith, New York, N. Y.; 
Dwight K. Grady, San Francisco, Calif.; Wil- 
liam L. Gray, Boston, Mass.; Robert L. Gulick, 
Jr., Berkeley, Calif.; Bernard F. Haley, Stan- 
ford University, Calif.; Helen Hall, New York, 
N. Y.; Harry Hawkins, Medford, Mass.; Mar- 
ion H. Hedges, Washington, D. C.; Henry H. 
Heimann, New York, N. Y.; Wilson L. Hem- 
ingway, St. Louis, Mo.; W. R. Herod, New 
Yoru, N. ¥.; George Watts Hill, Durham, 
N. C,; Charles D. Hilles, Jr., New York, N. Y.; 
Alger Hiss, New York, N, Y.; E. O. Jewell, New 
Orleans, La.; Hallett Johnson, New York, 
N. Y.; Eric A. Johnston, Washington, D. C.; 
Henry P. Kendall, Boston, Mass.; P. A. Kin- 
noch, San Francisco, Calif.; Admiral Emory 
S. Land, Washington, D. C.; Roger D. Lap- 
ham, San Francisco, Calif.; Fred Lazarus, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; John C. Leslie, New York, 
N. Y.; Paul W. Litchfield, Akron, Ohio; Rob- 
ert F. Loree, New York, N. Y.; E. Russell Lutz, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Frederick Chadwick 
McKee, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Clark H. Minor, New 
York, N. ¥.; James D. Mooney, Toledo, Ohio; 
Mildred B. Northrop, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, Florence, Ala.; Kenneth 
Parker, Janesville, Wis.; Philo W. Parker, New 
York, N. Y.; Clifford Patton, New York, N. Y.; 
James §, Patton, Denver, Colo.; Walter 
Perker, Oakland, Calif.; Robert B. Pettengill, 


Los Angeles, Calif; Curt G. Pfeiffer, New 
York, N. Y.; Warren L. Pierson, New York, 
N. Y.; Allan M. Pope, New York, N. Y.; Jacob 
8. Potofsky, New York, N. Y.; C. A. Richards, 
New York, N. Y.; Morris S. Rosenthal, New 
York, N. Y.; Beardsley Ruml, New York, N. Y.; 
Gen. David Sarnoff, New York, N. Y.; Rose 
Schneiderman, Washington, D. C.; Theodore 
W. Schultz, Chicago, Ill.; Harold Sheets, New 
York, N. Y.; Robert E. Sherwood, New York, 
N. Y.; James T. Shotwell, New York, N. Y.; 
Earl O. Shreve, Washington, D. C.; Eugene 
Mo.; A. B. Sparboe, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Eugene Staley, Palo Alto, Calif.; Maxwell S. 
Stewart, New York, N. Y.; Anna Lord Strauss, 
Washington, D. C.; William S. Swingle, New 
York, N. Y.; Myron C. Taylor, New York, 
N. Y.; Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Washington, 
D. C.; Walter C. Teagle, New York, N. Y.; 
Harry E. Terrell, Des Moines, Iowa; Eugene 
P. Thomas, New York, N. Y.; Wilbert Ward, 
New York, N. Y.; R. F. Warner, New York, 
N. Y.; Edward H. Watson, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Sidney J. Weinberg, New York, N. Y.; Leo D. 
Sitterley, New York, N. Y.; Spyros Skouras, 
New York, N. Y.; Tom K. Smith, St. Louis, 
Welch, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Norman deR. 
Whitehouse, New York, N. Y.; John P. Wil- 
son, Chicago, Ill; Shepherd L. Witman, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Louise Leonard Wright, 
Chicago, Ill.; Henry M. Wriston, Providence, 
R. I.; Carl M. Wynne, Chicago, Ill.; Arnold 
Zander, Madison, Wis. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by Hon. 
Warren G. Magnuson, of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson] at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Democratic banquet in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on February 19, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


“Men by their constitutions are naturally 
divided into two parties: (1) Those who 
fear and distrust the people, and wish to 
draw all powers from them into the hands 
of the higher classes. (2) Those who identify 
themselves with the people, have confidence 
in them, cherish and consider them as the 
most honest and safe depositary of the pub- 
lic interests.” 

Thomas Jefferson made that statement. 
In doing so, his description fits the major 
political parties today like a glove. Republi- 
cans fear and distrust the people and wish 
to draw all powers from them into the hands 
of the higher classes; the Democratic Party 
identifies itself with the people, has con- 
fidence in them, cherishes and considers them 
as the most honest and safe depositary of 
the public interest. 

Let me demonstrate the wisdom and truth 
of Jefferson’s statement. In 1935, the Con- 
gress under the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party passed the Social Security Act. 
Today over 8,000,000 workers are permanently 
insured, about 35,000,000 additional workers 
are currently insured for retirement and 
death venefits. Repeatedly, President Tru- 
yonu has urged the Congress to modernize 
and expand social security coverage. The 
Republican leadership in Congress promised 
the workers of the Nation to exert every ef- 
fort to expand social security coverage. They 
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have had two opportunities to make good on 
this promise. In both cases they have pro- 
ceeded in a direction directly opposite to the 
one our Nation should pursue. 

Last year the Republicans passed a tax bill 
which would have increased the take-home 
pay of the $1,200-a-year man by 1 percent, 
and of the $300,000-a-year man by 57 per- 
cent. The man for whom the Republicans’ 
hearts bleed is the man in the $300,000 brack- 
et. This year they have proposed a tax bill 
that leaves a married man with a net income 
of $4,000 a year paying 868 percent more 
taxes than he did in 1939, and the $500,000- 
a-year man paying only 13 percent more. 

The Republican position on high prices 
changes with the daily fluctuations of the 
market. Last fall Senator Tart said, “Exports 
should be curtailed to reduce domestic 
prices,” and during the recent slump in the 
commodity market others of his party have 
asserted we should step up our exports in 
order to stabilize the market. 

In other words, the Republicans are trying 
to work both sides of the street in an 
eifort to divert attention from the fact that 
they themselves are responsible for today’s 
high prices and will be responsible for any 
recession or depression precipitated by those 
high prices. 

Republican feeling for the little people of 
our country is epitomized in the statement 
made by Senator Tart last fall in Califor- 
nia—he said the answer is “eat less.” He 
went on to say that during the war people 
found they could make shoes, suits, and 
dresses wear much longer than they ever 
thought possible. While fighting in the 
Congress for programs and policies which 
increase already bloated profits, this can- 
didate for the Republican nomination rec- 
ommends that the little people of the coun- 
try “eat less,” and make those tattered 
clothes wear longer. 

Depression and hard times are spawned 
in a period of skyrocketing prices. The Re- 
publicans lit the fuze that started prices sky- 
ward—they, therefore, will be responsible 
for loss of mass purchasing power which may 
touch off a depression. 

Today, the Congress of the United States— 
House and Senate—is controlled by the Re- 
publican majority. That majority in turn 
is controlled by Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Eastern and Midwestern States. 
This explains, in part at least, why reclama- 
tion and hydroelectric development in the 
West has been in jeopardy ever since the new 
majority took control on January 1, 1947. 
Appropriations for the Bureau of Reclamation 
are 27 percent below the President’s com- 
bined budget request for fiscal 1948. On 
January 22, 1948, the so-called Rockwell 
bill was jammed through the House. The 
Rockwell bill could not have passed the 
House of Representatives without the sup- 
port of the Republican leadership. That 
leadership has therefore put itself on record 
with what it intends to do to power and 
irrigation in the West. Best estimates are 
that the bill would raise the power rate at 
Grand Coulee by 44 percent, raise the power 
rate on the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia by 17 percent, and worse yet—would 
render the central Arizona project, the Colo- 
rado Big Thompson, the central Utah project, 
and the Missouri Valley project economically 
unfeasible. 

Repeatedly the President has called upon 
Congress to raise the floor under wages to 
75 cents an hour. The Republican majority 
in Congress is strangely cool to this appeal. 
One year ago I joined with other Senators 
in introducing legislation to increase the 
minimum wage to 65 cents, with a progres- 
sive increase to 70 cents after the first year, 
and 75 cents after the second year. The 
Republican leaders have not even permitted 
this bill to reach the hearing stage in com- 
mittee. 

In 19338 the Democratic Party inherited 
from the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover triumvi- 
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rate a Nation characterized by the Dust 
Bowl, 50-cent wheat, bankruptcy, wholesale 


farm and home mortgage foreclosures, bread 
lines, and national despair. Wool was sell- 
ing for 8 cents a pound, fat steers for 4 to 5 


cents, top lambs were bringing 6 cents. For 
twelve long years, Republican helmsmen had 
steered this Nation by. the boom-and-bust 
charts that are still cherished and pre- 
served in the Republican pilot house. Today 
the custcdians of those boom-and-bust 
charts are a new triumvirate—REECE, Mar- 
TIN, and TAFT. 

In 1933 the Democratic Party rejected, and 
we emphatically reject now, the thesis that 
boom and bust is inevitable. We rejected 
then, and we reject now, the thesis that the 
masses cf our people must periodically be 
subjected to the suffering and heartbreak 
of boom and depression—bankruptcy, loss 
of homes, undernourishment, and poverty. 
We rejected then, and we reject now, the the- 
sis that private enterprise means dictator- 
ship by concentrated wealth. On the Con- 
trary, we subscribed then, and we subscribe 
now, to the thesis that our system of pri- 
vate enterprise can and must be responsive 
to the welfare and aspirations of all our peo- 
ple—that a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people must be sensitive 
constructively to the problems of the people. 

In conformity with these convictions what 
has the Democratic Party done since 1933? 

We created a Securities and Exchange 
Commission to protect the public against 
issuance and marketing of worthless securi- 
ties. 

We created a Federal Deposit Insurance 
System to insure bank deposits of our citi- 
zens. 

We established a Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration to protect our people from losing 
their homes and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to enable more people to own 
their homes. 

We enacted legislation creating a system 
of social security and old-age assistance. 

We gave the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration a blood transfusion and enabled it 
to play its proper role in the restoration of 
financial credit for the business enterprises 
of the country. 

We enacted a fair labor-standards act es- 
tablishing a floor under hourly wages and 
protecting women and children against ex- 
ploitation. Through the Wagner Act we 
guaranteed the right of workers to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. 

The Democratic Party has long recognized 
and been sensitive to the fact that the 
farmers of this Nation and the land they till 
are cornerstones to our national welfare. In 
1933 our farmers were impoverished, in the 
Midwest their land was literally “up in the 
air,” and throughout the country our top- 
soil was being shoveled into the sea through 
erosion. No nation can long endure which 
fails to conserve its land resources. No major 
occupational group in our highly integrated 
economy can long remain prosperous alone. 
Prosperity must be shared, if it is to be 
sustained. 

Acting upon these tenets, the Democratic 
Party enacted a farm program designed to 
increase the farmers’ share in our national 
income and, at the same time, to conserve 
for posterity fertility of the acres he tills. 

Seven-league strides have been made under 
the soil-conservation program launched and 
fostered by your Democratic leaders. Yet 
this is one of the programs which suffered 
from the economy ax of the present Re- 
publican majority in the Congress. The Re- 
publicans chant over and over again the 
claim that they are practical businessmen; 
yet they don't know their investment from 
their expenditure. In soil conservation, as 
in western reclamation, the Republicans 
think only of today. 

The record of the Democratic Party is a 
record of achievement—not for special 
groups, not for big business, but for the 


people. It’s a record of which I am proud— 
a record which justifies the support of every 
thinking American at the polls in 1948. 

We rededicate ourselves and our party to 
the Democratic objectives so clearly voiced 
by the President of the United States. He 
has shown the way to maintenance of pros- 
perity. He has clearly outlined our best 
hopes for peace. 

Marshall-plan legislation will soon come 
before the Congress. Every American citizen 
has a stake in this program. Every Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate—there are as 
many of them as candidates for Governor 
ef Arizona—will feel compelled to express 
his views. 

In the welter of argument which will 
ensue, let us not forget these basic facts: 

t is infinitely more difficult to create than 
to criticize. Thinking and planning the 
Marshall-plan scale required creative genius, 
perception, and understanding. 

The European recovery plan submitted to 
the Congress by President Truman demon- 
strates global understanding and creative 
thinking—creative planning. 

The architects of this historical enter- 
prise—Truman and Marshall—did their job 
well. The criticism of Taft, Dewey, and other 
Republican leaders is puny by comparison, 
It is for these men of lesser stature to search 
the plan for a dollar here or a dollar there. 
They who did not contribute to its design 
are free to criticize the details of the edi- 
fice—it is the only role they know. 

These are the goals of President Harry S. 
Truman: 

First, to secure fully the essential human 
rights of our citizens. 

Second, to protect and to develop our hu- 
man resources. 

Third, to conserve and use our natural 
resources so that they can contribute most 
effectively to the welfare of our people. 

Fourth, to lift the standard of living for 
all our people by strengthening our eco- 
nomic system and sharing more broadly 
among our people the goods we produce. 

Our fifth goal is this: To achieve world 
peace, based on principles of freedom and 
justice and equality of all nations. 

We stand behind him in the unremitting 
fight against oppression. We support his 
call to action in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, social welfare, and housing. We be- 
lieve with him that we can increase our 
annual output by at least one-third and 
lessen poverty in our generation. 

We are with him in the continuing fight 
to develop the West, to reclaim lands, to 
provide irrigation and reclamation. We re- 
spond to his challenging program for a 
stronger economic system and the enlarge- 
ment of our industrial capacity within the 
free enterprise system. 

We stand united behind him in support 
of the United Nations, and a United States 
that is strong. 

Finally, we believe that country, not party, 
is the concern of our President. 

We have pride in such leadership. 





California in Review After a Century of 
American Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 100 years ago the area which 
is now California, as well as some addi- 
tional territory, was ceded to the United 
States by Mexico pursuant to a treaty 
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referred to as the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. California was then a remote 
and also a romantic place. However the 
white man had made progress in the set- 
tlement of California. The Franciscan 
Fathers had established 21 missions ex- 
tending from San Diego on the south, to 
Santa Rosa on the north. Each of these 
was a small civilized Christian commu- 
nity. Many of these missions are stil] 
intact and all of them are in the process 
of restoration. I merely mention this to 
show that the history of California is im- 
bedded in the civilization of Spain and 
Mexico, its western colony in North 
America. In these missions some of the 
activities, which today, are the basis of 
our economic life in California were 
started. For instance, the missions 
raised things by means of irrigation. By 
this I mean they stored water during the 
rainy season for use on the lands during 
the dry, hot summers. Fruits, vegetables 
and grapes were grown in the missions. 
Each mission was a separate and inde- 
pendent economic unit, where the things 
required for the life of that day were 
raised. 

On January 24, 1848, gold was dis- 
covered on one of the branches of the 
American River by James Wilson Mar- 
shall. This started one of the greatest 
gold rushes in the history of the world, 
which reached its peak in 1949. 

In 1850 California was admitted to the 
Union. 

Curiously some of the greatest migra- 
tions in the history of the world have 
been to California. The first one was 
the famous gold rush. The next one 
came in the thirties during the depres- 
sion and the recent one has brought 
to California 3,000,000 new people since 
1940. 

The Stockton school system has per- 
formed a distinct service in asking Dr. 
Rockwell Dennis Hunt to deliver a series 
of lectures as part of the centennial 
celebration in California this year, while 
we are commemorating the discovery of 
gold. Next year we will celebrate the 
gold rush and in 1950 we will hold the 
hundredth anniversary in commemora- 
tion of the admission of California into 
the Union. Dr. Hunt is a noted edu- 
cator. He has been active in various 
fields of education, but he has devoted 
his major efforts to the study and inter- 
pretation of history. Several histories 
of California or aspects of its life in the 
past have been written by him. As 
much as any man that I know of, he is 
able to interpret the historic and roman- 
tic events that occurred in California 
during the years 1848, 1849, and 1850. 
I hope that every Member of the House 
will, and I wish every American could, 
read the lectures which I shall place 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD and were delivered by Dr. Hunt 
and sponsored by the Stockton public 
schools in my home town of Stockton, 
Calif. 

Dr. Hunt's article follows: 

CALIFORNIA IN REVIEW AFTER A CENTURY OF 
AMERICAN CONTROL 
THE HIDDEN PARADISE 

(First in a series of eight public centen- 

nial lectures, by Rockwell Dennis Hunt, 


Ph. D., Director of the California history 
foundation of the College of the Pacific, 
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under the sponsorship of the adult divi- 
sion of the Stockton schools, Stockton, Calif., 
and the San Joaquin County centennial 
committee, William E. Gilmore, Chairman, 
January 20, 1948, Philomathean Club, Stock- 
ton, Calif.) 

This is the week! 

We are fairly beginning the great centen- 
nial celebration in California this very week. 
In the air, over the radio, in the papers, 
it is in your minds, everywhere—this is the 
week! 

The great gold discovery changed the 
course of history. 

The president of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1849, Dr. Robert Semple, in his 
opening address said, “We are now fellow 
citizens occupying a position to which all 
eyes are turned.” Again we may say, now, 
in connection with this great celebration, 
“Fellow citizens, we are occupying a position 
to which all eyes are turned.” 

It wasn’t always thus. For long, untold 
ages California was concealed from the 
world. California was a hidden paradise. 

Last week we talked about history be- 
ginning at home. It is appropriate for us 
now to inquire, What is this home? Where? 
In what does it consist? What was here 
before the white man came? 

Thus it is appropriate that we peer be- 
hind the curtain and catch at least a glimpse 
of the California that was in ages past. 
Before doing so, however, we must enlarge 
our concept of history, for history is served 
by many handmaidens. 

First there is geology, which teaches of 
the creation and construction of the earth 
itself; the various ages, slow-moving proc- 
esses. Then there is geography, by which 

» learn of the surface of the earth, its 
topography, its climates, etc. These con- 
tribute to history. Then there is anthro- 
pology, which deals with physical organiza- 
tion of the human being, and teaches us of 
the differences in races, tribes, and nations. 
Following anthropology we make use of 
archeology. And archeology oftentimes, 
by means of excavations, brings to life that 
which is hidden by means of relics and me- 
mentoes of the past of various kinds, all 
shedding their lights upon the history in 
which we are engaged. Not only that, but 
it is very familiar to you that in history we 
deal with politics, with economics. In fact, 
all of the disciplines of the mind are involved 
in the equipment of the thorough historian. 

George Elliot Howard it was who widened 
and modernized the maxim of Edward Free- 
man, Freeman’s maxim, you remember, was, 
“History is past politics; politics are present 
history.” But Dr. Howard said, “History is 
past sociology; sociology is present history.” 
All these, and others, are handmaids in the 
study of history. 

Now what is California? What was Cali- 
fornia? In the first place, I do not know how 
many of you could give the latitude and 
longitude of California. A very simple ques- 
tion. But I doubt if many of you ever 
thought that California extends as far east 
and west as it does north and south. Cali- 
fornia is a territory of 700 miles from north 
to south, averaging something like 200 miles 
from east to west. Latitude 32° and 45’ to 
40° north, and the eastern boundary from 
the north down to Lake Tahoe on the one 
hundred and twentieth meridian, west longi- 
tude; but from Cape Mendocino to the 
bend in the Colorado River down near Ari- 
zona it Is just about as far east and west as 
it 1s north and south from Siskiyou to San 
Diego. There are 159,000 square miles; over 
100,000,000 acres, in the area of our great 
State; large enough to exceed in area the 
total of New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Its extent along. the coast line 
of the Pacific would be on the eastern 
seaboard from Connecticut to the southern 
part of South Carolina and the middle of 
Georgia. 


California is not simply a place on the 
map. It has great characteristics. The 
striking characteristic of California, perhaps 
more than any other one big thing, is the 
great bowl or trough between its two ranges 
of mountains. These mountains are the 
Sierra Nevada on the east and the Coast 
Range on the west. These include, and 
border, the great central valley, 500 miles 
long, anywhere from 20 to 50 miles wide, con- 
taining 20,000,000 acres of ground. A great 
empire in itself. All hidden during these 
early years. 

During geologic, paleontologic, and all the 
early prehistoric times, it was hidden from 
mankind. Even with the infrequent pres- 
ence of the American trappers and traders, 
and during the presence of the Spanish peo- 
ple along the range areas, California still re- 
mained hidden from the world at large. The 
great curtain descended and kept it in an 
almost perfect state of isolation. There were 
these great features. This valley is one of 
the greatest valleys of the entire world. 

If “Egypt is the gift of the Nile,” and that 
is a saying of Herodotus, we may say that the 
great central valley of California is the gift 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, 
with all their tributaries. 

What a paradise this was before the white 
mancame. Before the Americans came. 

We have some glimpses, some intimation, 
of the character of the life that was here; 
and the activities that were going forward 
even before the white man came and before 
the American arrived in California. 

Think of the great, wonderful resources 
that were here. The great natural resources 
of any State or Territory consist chiefly of 
the forests, the water, the mineral deposits, 
and the land itself. When you stop to think 
of these in California as they were before 
the coming of the whites, you are inclined 
to say the resources in California were in- 
exhaustible. Not only that—and we wish to 
refer to this matter again—but then there 
were the great features of nature. The 
highest peaks in the continental part of the 
United States are in California, as well as 
the lowest depressions, with slight excep- 
tions, on the face of the earth, far below sea 
level. 

California has the oldest and the largest 
living things presumably on the face of the 
earth in the form of our great sequoia trees. 
There were exaggerated expressions, but it is 
impossible to exaggerate the truth, of what 
we could find, and did find, in this great State 
of ours. Think of the trees. Not only the 
sequoia gigantea but the redwood—the se- 
quoia sempervirens; the pines; sugar pine 
and yellow pine, and others, a dozen varie- 
ties in all; in the State of California. 

Think of the oaks. Only tonight as I 
walked along Pacific Avenue just after sun- 
set it was a gorgeous scene. I wish you could 
have turned your eyes toward the sunset at 
that time. The coloring was wonderful, and 
there were those oak trees, which are one 
of the glories of the San Joaquin Valley, 
standing out against the colored sky. There 
was the carmine, and the yellow, and the 
golden, with a leaden cloud overhead. A 
brilliant scene it was. And these trees, bar- 
ren of their leaves at this season of the year, 
silhouetted against that wonderful back- 
ground of that gorgeous colored sky. I glory 
in the great oak trees of the great Central 
Valley of California, and I glory in the great 
sugar pines in the higher ranges of the 
mountains; and who does not take pride in 
these vast forests of ours? 

Then I would like to mention that in the 
days before the Americans came in numbers, 
California presented a veritable hunter’s par- 
adise. There were not only the trees, the 
mountains, the lakes, the rivers, and the 
coast line, but the wildlife of the country. 
There were the bears—the black bear and 
the grizzly bear, and some mention the cin- 
namon bear, which in great numbers came 
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down often to the swamplands and the tule 
lands. There were the antelope by the 
thousands; ahd deer in uncounted numbers; 
and elk. Some elk had the habit, or prac- 
tice, of swimming from the mainland across 
to Mare Island with each season, enjoying the 
pasture there, and then swimming back to 
the ma and. There were all types of 
carnivorous beasts. The life of the fauna 
was wonderful. No wonder we are trying to 
preserve some of it now from extinction. 
There was the California condor, the eagle, 
and the feathered game; the «raceful swan; 
several varieties of geese; ducks; quail; and 
grouse. California was truly a hunter's para- 
dise. 

The best literary writer could exhaust his 
supply of adjectives in describing what he 
saw or what was present in California. He 
would speak of the majestic sequoias, the 
beautiful lakes, the graceful waterfalls, the 
enchanting landscape, and he would exhaust 
his vocabulary of adjectives before he de- 
scribed all that we have in this hidden para- 
dise of ours which we call California. 

Now all this becomes a part of the heritage 
for us, and it makes California not only in- 
teresting from the standpoint of the people 
but likewise from the standpoint of being a 
geologic wonderland, a place of geography 
that is majestic in its character, magnetic in 
its drawing power, with a coast line a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred miles in extent, hav- 
ing its wonderful bays and harbors. 

What would have happened if: Francis 
Drake had sailed through the Golden Gate 
and on into the Sacramento or San Joaquin 
River and had been made acquainted with 
the great interior of California? As it was, 
the first New England is in California and 
not back on the Atlantic seaboard. What 
would have happened, no man can say. It 
might well be, however, if Drake had come 
through the Golden Gate and into the in- 
terior and had seen the wonderful oppor- 
tunities here, that this whole territory might 
even now be a part of the far-flung British 
Empire. 

So many of the features of early Cali- 
fornia have escaped our notice that I am 
pausing to call special attention to some of 
them. I think of these resources, men- 
tioned just a moment ago. We have our 
mineral deposits with more than 50 different 
minerals in the State of California. You 
know the list of the main minerals: the 
gold, silver, lead, copper quicksilver, and 
tin, although that is scarce; zinc, and other 
minerals, and the most valuable of all, the 
petroleum, is a mineral product. Wonder- 
ful. But let us warn ourselves they do have 
a limit. 

Then I think of the great resource of 
water. Water has become the chief problem 
for the future of California. It is clearly 
recognized in the southern part of the State, 
It is recognized here; One of the most seri- 
ous questions that confront the people is— 
now—the question of water, the conserva- 
tion of the water supply. I call attention 
to the fact that water, to be truly conserved, 
must be used over and over again. It must 
not be allowed to run off into the ocean with 
one use or no use at all. In one place, for 
example, seven different uses are made of 
the water that starts in the smal! mountain 
stream called the Santa Ana River before 
the residue of it reaches the ocean. It goes 
underneath the surface of the ground; is used 
again; here one place for irrigation; another 
place for the city drinking water, after being 
purified, and on again until in some in- 
stances as high as seven different uses may 
be made of that water. That is true con- 
servation—not the failure to use it, but to 
use it in a proper manner. 

“Conservation” has come to be one of the 
great words in our recent vocabulary. Con- 
servation of water not only for the purposes 
of use in irrigation and drinking but for 
development of power. By no means have 
we yet reached the limit in the development 
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of power in California. We have gone a long 
way, but we have not gone the full length 
and we need to go further in «the develop- 
ment of water for the power to drive our 
machines and to give us that which will speed 
up the technic of our modern civilization. 

Then I think of the land itself. The land, 
159,000 square miles in California, is mostly 
mountainous; far more that is not tillable 
than what we cultivate in the State. There 
are all kinds of land, some of it the most 
fertile in the world. The delta land, which 
you knoW about in this very close vicinity, 
is some of the most productive soil that can 
be found anywhere. There also is the other 
extreme of the barren desert land which pro- 
duces nothing. And then there is that which 
has been reclaimed. We have one of the 
greatest reclaimed areas in the world today, 
that of the richly productive Imperial Val- 
ley, a garden spot instead of the barren 
desert of 50 years ago. 

The hidden processes must be brought to 
light and we must develop more and more 
the practice of true conservation. 

One of the greatest evils—and you are 
all familiar with it—in regard to the wast- 
ing of our land arises from erosion. Thou- 
sands of acres have been washed away and 
ruined for ages or for many years because 
of carelessness and lack of providing in a 
statesmanlike manner for the comtrol of 
that water and its further use in the service 
of mankind. Conservation has come to be a 
great word. 

Now all this hidden’ paradise, this great 
Utopia, suggests that we ought to know 
something about the name California it- 
self. It is not necessary to take time for 
details. I call your attention, however, to 
the fact that many, many guesses and specu- 
lations were made regarding the name 
California. Where did it come from? What 
does it mean? Not until 1862 was it 
found out definitely where the name came 
from; and still we do not know how it 
happened to be applied to our hidden para- 
dise. There came to light through the 
studies of Edward Everett Hale, in the 
year 1862, the medieval romance which in 
its translation is called “The Exploits of 
the Esplandian,” and which was read very 
widely by the literary people of Spain at 
the time of Columbus and immediately 
following the discovery of America. In that 
romance, which was the most fictitious of 
fiction and carried things to a great extreme, 
there appears this statement: “Know ye 
that at the right hand of the Indies there 
is an island named California, very close 
to that part of the Terrestrial Paradise, 
which is inhabited by black women, without 
a single man among them, and they lived 
in the manner of Amazons. They were ro- 
bust of body, with strong and passionate 
hearts and great virtues. * * * And 
there ruled over that island of California 
& queen of majestic proportions, more beauti- 
ful than all others, and in the very vigor of 
her womanhood.” That was Queen Calafia. 
And thus we have learned rather definitely 
that the name “California” came from that 
Spanish romance, which, in turn, came from 
a story dating back centuries into the early 
middle ages; but how it came to be applied, 
or who applied it to California, or to what 
part of California, we do not know. That 
is still hidden from us. This beautiful 
California, our own California, was pictured 
on many of the early maps as an island. 

In order to get a true perspective of 
California history today we need to look at 
the geologic wonderland, to the geographic 
proportions of this territory, to the exciting 
wonders that present themselves On every 
hand, as well as to the problems that now 
are before us; because no longer is California 
isolated as a hidden paradise. 

Beginning especially with the great dis- 
covery of gold in 1848; with the constitu- 
tion framing of 1849, and accentuated by 
the great celebrations during the present 
year and the two succeeding years, California 


is known to all the world, but we who are 
favored to live here, and to enjoy it, should 
know it better. In order to love our fair 
California more truly we must know her 
better. 

Thus, this is our heritage—the hidden 
land, the modern Utopia, this great paradise. 
The curtain is raised. We may now view 
it. We may enter upon our own rich her- 
itage; enjoy it; study the various periods 
that came before us: the Indians; the 
Spanish regime; the period of the Mexican 
Republic; and, finally, the trappers and 
traders, the settlers, the homemakers of the 
Americans, and the building on these shores 
of the great Commonwealth of the Pacific. 

This is ours. Let us enter into it, and 
enjoy it, and know it better. [Applause.] 





Soil-Conservation Program in the Second 
Congressional District of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been a strong advocate of soil 
conservation. When we destroy our soil 
and it becomes unproductive, we have 
destroyed our greatest natural resource. 
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It is very pleasing to me to see our Gov. 
ernment appropriate money for a soil- 
conservation program. 

Under extension of remarks, I recently 
inserted in the REcorD a summary of 
the agricultural-conservation program 
for the State of Oklahoma ending De- 
cember 1947. 

I have now obtained a summary of 
soil-conservation practices in the eight 
counties which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. It shows county allocation of 
funds, number of farms participating, 
percent of total cropland on participat- 
ing farms and the accomplishments of 
the major soil-building and soil-consery- 
ing practices carried cut. 

Much progress has been made in my 
district in soil-conservation practices, 
The total number of different farms in 
the program for 1946 and 1947 is 9,653 
compared to 8,107 for the 1947 program 
year. 

There was a total of 2,138 farms that 
had _ soil-conservation district agree- 
ments and received technical assistance 
by the Soil Conservation Service, which 
participated in the 1947 agricultural- 
conservation program. Under my ex- 
tension of remarks I desire to include the 
summary by counties in my district show- 
ing the 1947 accomplishments for all the 
major practices of the agricultural-con- 
servation program, as follows: 


1947 accomplishments for major practices, by counties, Congressional District No. 2 
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Wagoner....-.-.-- 108, 175 | 1, 049 459 51.5 785, 002 10, 384 | 134, O80 | lil 
Telal.....- | 624, 567 | 8, 107 | 2, 138 45, 2 3, 151, 294 | 26, 787 | 891, 573 | 820 
| | | | | | 
: Seeding grasses ¢ . . 
| Phosphate ann Limestone eeu and Contour farming 
County ——— — ——— pane 
Pounds | Acres Tons Acres Pounds Acres Number ic 
spread treated spread treate d sowed seeded farms nega 
A | 
ae on a 
pS A PR 1, 153, 000 5,016 | 0 0 280, 627 14, 469 & 121 
Cherokee... ... 659, 800 3, 299 513 256 284, 466 18, 382 10 163 
PONS. osu 703, 400 3, 512 2, 067 1,033 265, 685 19, 240 68 2, 765 
Melntosh.....- 563, 000 960 11, 576 | 5, 788 368, 056 17, 607 199 | 9, 113 
Muskogee .___..- 1, 172, 600 5,177 13, 339 6, 669 646, 793 44, 268 142 | fi, 252 
Okmulgee._....- | 850, 000 2, 650 8, 569 4, 285 267, 639 16, 543 209 | 8, 88 
Sequoyah.___..- | 336, 000 1, 115 5, 181 2, 590 234, 970 12, 297 20 | 244 
Wagoner.......- 1, 293, ( 00 | , 586 11, 397 5, 698 408, 949 23, 166 162 | 68 
Total... 6, 730, 800 | 28, 315 52, 642 | 26,319 | 2, 757, 185 | 165, 972 | 818 | 31, 230 
| | } 








Insurance and the Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 30 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 


' 
' 


which I delivered on April 28 before the 
luncheon session of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce which is meeting 
here in Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 


INSURANCE AND THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, at the 
outset let me express my appr eciation to 
Mr. Earl O. Shreve, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and to Mr 
A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager of the Insurance 
Department of your Chamber, for their cour- 











tesy in extending an invitation to me to ad- 
dress this distinguished representative 
gathering of insurance company executives 
and key men in Congress, Department of 
Justice, and the Federal Trade Commission. 
I should like to precede my specific com- 
ments by a few general observations on the 
major problem, as I see it, of our times— 
that of adequacy to the tremendous spiritual 
challenge with which we are confronted, 


JOB FOR EVERY CITIZEN AND LEADERS 


Everything in life is ‘fon the march”, In 
the realm of science, we are breaking over 
the horizons, It has been called the age 
of technology, and yet men of the scientific 
mind say that we have “only touched the 
hem of the garment” of the new discoveries, 

But, these discoveries run largely in the 
field of the physical, Talking with a man 
the other day who had just come back from 
Europe—and I had the same experience last 
summer—he said that we, in America, be- 
cause of all our blessings must become cog~- 
nizant of what we have here and reflect 
our appreciation of being Americans by be- 
getting a new light in our eyes and a great 
song in our hearts. 

Let us be frank about these Communists. 
There is a certain fervor about their activity; 
there is a blind devotion by the followers 
thereof to their cause. This all evidences 
what history demonstrates—fanatic zeal for 
outworn causes. We, who have so much, 
must go through a rebirth of appreciation of 
what we have; otherwise, we may lack the 
eternal vigilance which is necessary to pre- 
serve our birthright, 

Let me repeat to you what I said to the 
American Bar in Cleveland this year, after 
returning from abroad: “In this age of ma- 
terial splendor and achievement, we must 
not forget the spiritual wisdom which con- 
stitutes the real framework of our national 
life. We must fight decadence at every turn. 
The world needs spiritual splendor, spiritual 
ideas of honesty, purity, unselfishness, love— 
more than our goods. Without these ideas, 
our goods will prove to be only palliative. 
Ve know that material remedies for moral 
ills are ineffective. Many nations are at the 
ebb-tide of spiritual vitality. Our age will 
determine which of the rival revolutionary 
philosophies shall sweep this generation of 
men. You and I cannot stand idly by. 
There must be no feeling of ‘What’s the 
use,’ or resignation to this impact of com- 
munism,” By giving of ourselves, that is, 
by giving of what constitutes the American 
way of life, to others, we will sense a re- 
juvenation in our own selves and we will 
ward off the impact of communism. 

It is a glorious era of high adventure and 
action, of fermentation of ideas, of over- 
running of ancient barriers and concepts. 

Now, gentlemen, with that in mind—and 
that is my message to you as leaders of opin- 
ion—I'd like to discuss the specific subject 
for which you and I have come together 
today. 

Mr, Kirkpatrick has asked me to begin 
this discussion by reviewing the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters case. 

In compliance with that request, I will 
briefly review this history, though I am cer- 
tain that this group particularly is already 
familiar with the decision and the subse- 
quent passage of Public Law 15. 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC LAW 15 AND STATE 
REGULATION 

On June 5, 1944, the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the historic case of the 
United States v. Southeastern Underwriters 
Association et al., reversed a doctrine that 
had stood for three-quarters of a century 
and held that the business of insurance was 
commerce—and that when conducted across 
State lines it was interstate commerce, and 
ee subject to the Sherman Antitrust 

ct. 

Three-quarters of a century earlier, the 
Supreme Court had ruled in effect that in- 
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surance was local business and not com- 
merce. 

The principle laid down in the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association case left 
the validity of State regulation of the busi- 
ness in many of its most important phases— 
in serious question. Moreover, many groups 
of the casualty, surety and fire and marine 
business, where rate-making collaboration 
had been practiced, felt that a continuation 
of such a practice following the decision 
would be a violation of the Sherman Antil- 
trust Act. 

This historic decision, which affects the 
insurance industry so directly, resulted from 
criminal prosecution which the Department 
of Justice brought against the Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association in the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of Georgia. 

As this group knows, the indictment al- 
leged that there was a conspiracy to fix and 
maintain arbitrary and noncompetitive pre- 
mium rates and to monopolize trade and 
commerce in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 

A demurrer to the indictment was sus- 
tained in August of 1943 but on appeal, the 
Supreme Court reversed the district court. 

After the Southeastern Undewriters de- 
cision, it was apparent that the insurance 
industry was going to be required to put its 
house in order, in line with its newly defined 
status under the Federal Antitrust Act and 
related Federal laws. The States and the in- 
dustry looked to Congress for relief. 

While the case was still pending, the vari- 
ous fire-insurance groups were interested in 
securing a law which would in some respects 
exempt the entire insurance business from 
the antitrust laws. That proposal became 
the storm center of a legislative struggle and 
the Supreme Court decision was handed 
down before the Judiciary Committee (of 
which I am now chairman) took any action 
on the proposal. 


MORATORIUM (PUBLIC LAW 15) PASSED TO GIVE 
STATES OPPORTUNITY TO PROTECT PUBLIC IN- 
TERESTS 


After the decision, Congress was con- 
fronted with a new situation, and, as we all 
know, the State insurance commissions, 
acting through the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, and various other 
groups, sought some type of compromise 
legislation. 

As an outgrowth of these efforts, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee reported cut a so- 
called moratorium bill which Congress 
passed on February 27, 1945, after a long 
legislative battle. The bill was signed on 
March 9, 1945, and became Public Law 15 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress (ch. 20, Ist 
sess.) . 

This group, of course, is familiar with 
Public Law 15 which in effect made the 
Sherman Antitrust and related acts inap- 
plicable to the business of insurance until 
January 1, 1948. It would leave the Sher- 
man Act—even during the moratorium pe- 
riod—applicable to boycott, intimidation, 
and coercion. It also provided that after the 
moratorium period, the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act were to be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by State law. 

The act evidences the basic idea that con- 
tinued regulation and taxation of the in- 
surance business by the several States was 
in the public interest. It might be said that 
the law attempts to safeguard regulatory and 
taxing power of the States, while at the same 
time asserting the jurisdiction of Congress 
over the interstate aspects of the business. 
(The case of Prudential v. Benjamin (328 
U. S. 408) in the Supreme Court has been 
cited as an example of the degree to which 
the States are free to tax under this man- 
date. In the case of Robertson v. the People 
of the State of California (328 U. 8S. 461), 
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the Court apparently sustained to some ex- 
tent the right of the States to continue to 
regulate independent of Public Law 15. This 
case arose prior to Public Law 15 and in- 
volved statutes prohibiting the sale of in- 
surance in California by an unlicensed agent 
of a nonadmitted company.) 

It is apparent that the insurance business 
is a combination of local interest, national 
interest, corporate interest, and individual 
interest—all adding up to a public interest. 


SUMMARY OF STATE ATTEMPTS AT REVISION OF 
STATE REGULATORY LAWS 


The passage of the moratorium and its 
subsequent extension offered an opportunity 
to the States to revise their laws and insure 
practices to meet the responsibilities of the 
industry and the States themselves in cur 
modern economic life. The law, as you know, 
was amended to extend the moratorium 
date to June 30, 1948. That extension re- 
suited from S. 1508 which was introduced by 
Senator McCagkan and myself. As chairman 
of the committee, it was my privilege on 
July 1, 1947, to report the bill favorably, and 
on July 25 this bill was approved by the 
President and became Public Law 238. The 
moratorium will expire on J:ly 1 and that 
will mean that for the first time in its his- 
tory, the insurance business will then be op- 
erating squarely under the four Federal 
antitrust and fair-trade practice acts except 
to the degree that they are regulated by 
State law. 

As background, we know, of course, that 
the all-industry committee and an insurance 
commissioners committee agreed upon cer- 
tain model rate regulatory bills. From such 
information as I have (which may not be 
complete), I present the following brief 
summary: 

Before 1947, a few States had enacted rate 
regulatory measures though most of them 
waited until the 1947 legislative sessions. 
There were some 43 States where such leg- 
islation was probably necessary. 

In the 1947 sessions, some 35 States at- 
tempted to enact rate regulatory bills, some 
of which were combined fire and casualty and 
some of which were handled as separate bills. 
Prior to the 1947 legislative sessions, eight 
States had enacted rate regulatory legisla- 
tion, although some of the eight amended 
their existing measures in the 1947 legisla- 
tures. 

Rate regulatory laws, largely along the line 
of the commission's and all-industry com- 
mittee recommendations, were enacted dur- 
ing 1947 in 35 States and 2 Territories. Rate 
regulatory bills are still pending in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Missouri, where the 
sessions were adjourned until 1948. 

Fair-trade practice measures substantially 
similar to the commission's and all-industry 
committee drafts, were enacted in 15 States. 
In California, Utah, and Washington, and 
some few other States, new insurance codes 
included provisions which differed from the 
all-industry NAIC recommendations dealing 
with unfair trade practices. 

Someone has said that 90 percent of the 
job of meeting the challenge of Public Law 
15 lay in enacting casualty and surety and 
fire and marine rate regulatory laws. It was 
alleged that unless rate regulatory laws were 
enacted in these fields, State regulation of 
the business was likely to collapse. Fire and 
inland marine rate regulatory bills were 
introduced in 36 States in 1947 and became 
law in 32 States. 

In other words, in 1947 alone, 30 States and 
2 Territories enacted casualty and surety 
rate regulation laws. Thirty-two States and 
2 Territories enacted fire and inland marine 
rate regulatory laws. These figures are ex- 
clusive of those laws which amended exist- 
ing rate regulatory statutes only with respect 
to one of these items. Thirty-nine States 
then have enacted casualty and surety rate 
regulatory laws since Public Law 15. Forty- 
one States since Public Law 15 was passed 
have enacted fire rate regulatory laws; 42 
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tates have comprehensive laws regulating 
ualty, surety rates other than, or in ad- 
ition to, workmen’s compensation insurance 
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INTINT OF CONGRESS IN PASSING PUBLIC LAW 15 

N where do we go from here? Let me 
f note that Public Law 415 itself was en- 
titled, “An act to express the intent of Con- 
gress With reference to the regulation of the 









business of insurance.” This is a significan 
em} is-expression of intent. 

Before the decision in the case of the 
United States versus the South-Eastern 
Un ‘riters Association, insurance was re- 
gar as intrastate commerce. This decision 
upset that applecart, and that is why Public 
Law i5 came into-being. 

1. By this law, Congress created a pattern 
for collaboration between. Federal and State 
Gov ments in the building of a system of 
regul 1. In so doing, Congress assumed 
control and by applying the legal principle of 
permission and _ collabcration, made the 
pattern. 

2. This pattern was that insurance is to 
be regulated in the public interest, and 
that the States do not adopt necessary 
regulatory laws before July 1, 1948, the 


business of insurance will thereafter be sub- 





ject to all Federal acts mentioned, to other 
Federal laws which may be applicable, and 
to such further acts as Congress may then 
find it necessary to adopt to supplement 
existing Federal laws. 
TYPES OF REGULATION CONTEMPLATED 

3. There are three types of regulations 
contemplated by the act. They are: 

(a) Regulation national in character, 


which includes employer-employee relation- 
ship and fair labor standards—which neces- 
sarily should be uniform nationally. There- 
fore, Congress reserved to itself exclusive 
control by providing that the National Labor 
Relati Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act shall apply to the business of insur- 
ance, the same as they apply to all other 
interstate commerce. The Sherman Act, as 
it proscribes agreements to boycott, 
coerce, or intimidate, and acts of boycott, 
intimidation, and coercion, has application. 

(b) The second class of regulation which 
the act deals with is that which has hereto- 
fore or may hereafter be created by Congress 












regulating interstate commerce generally. 
You will remember that such laws are not to 
invalidate, impair, or supersede State laws, 
except when these acts specifically relate to 
ins nee. 





(c) The third ciess of regulation is where 
ngress says that with respect to matters 
ined in the Sherman Act (except in 
» to boycott, coercion, and intimida- 

1d in the Clayton Act, and in the 
1 Trade Commission Act, that within 
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scope of these acts, after July 1, 1948, 
must be actual regulation by these 
r by State law. 

Section 2 (b) of Public Law 15 uses the 
phrase that to the extent such business is 
“mm regulated by State law.” Now, the 
pr nt congressional policy substantially is 
that public interest can be better served 
by > regulation of all phases of insurance. 

MEANING OF WORD “REGULATICN” 

What does “regulated” mean as used in the 
st 

You will remember that the plan set up by 
Congress contemplates that insurance is to 
be regulated by the States. My thought 


about the word “regulate” is that it means 
g ving direction by rules established by State 
y enforcement of those rules, The 
f the rerulaition of the business of 





the public interest 
and rules of the State ade- 
public interest, it would 


business, when con- 


i 
With such rules, is 





PUBLIC INTEREST IS PARAMOUNT 


You and I know that the best way for any 
segment of our economy, including the in- 
surance industry, to avoid Federal controls 
is to demonstrate a capacity for self-regu- 
lation in the public interest. 

Statutory regulation usually results from 
a belief in Congress that in the absence of 
such regulation, the business covered by the 
regulation would not be conducted in the 
public interest. 

The invitation of Congress to the States in 
connection with the insurance industry has 
been based on the element of public interest. 

It is obvious that any business with assets 
of almost $40,000,000,000 and with an annual 
income of more than $6,000,000,000 is sub- 
ject to scrutiny and study. 


WHAT SHOULD INSURANCE INDUSTRY DO? 


In anticipation of this scrutiny and study, 
your industry, of course, can develop two 
programs: 

1. An adequate, intelligent program of 
self-regulation, consistent with State regu- 
lation; and, 

2. An adequate, intelligent program of 
presenting the story of your industry to the 
public—a so-called public-relations program. 

Along with these programs, there is an ob- 
vious need for foresight which anticipates 
public needs as yet relatively unknown. In 
other words, it is possible for the insurance 
industry to offer insurance protection to the 
public before the public is conscious of a 
need for protection in certain new aspects of 
our daily life. 


INSURANCE INDUSTRY AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


Your industry grew to greatness under a 
system of free enterprise. It is my hope that 
it can continue to grow under a system of 
free enterprise. I want to see it as free from 
Federal regulation as is properly consistent 
with the public interest. Your industry is 
a great industry, part of the economic life 
blood of America. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


The role of Government in our national 
economic life is not creative in the same 
sense that private enterprise is creative. In 
many respects the role of Government is like 
that of the underwriter in your industry. As 
we know, a good underwriter tries to have 
fewer and lower losses so that insurance 
rates and costs may be lowered. 

That is the function of good Government. 
Government to some degree at least attempts 
to underwrite our economic life. 

I have great faith in the desirability of 
meetings such as this one today. I do not 
believe in placing an unwarranted stress on 
the role of Federal Government in any busi- 
ness, and I do believe that much of the 
future of rate regulation by the States must 
necessarily result from intelligent adminis- 
tration and from close cooperation between 
State administrative agencies and your in- 
dustry. 

Nevertheless, it is helpful and even essen- 
tial for Congress to be kept informed as to 
the extent of the progress of State rate regu- 
lation and the progress of your industry. 

I want to assure you that your opinions 
and the opinions of your coworkers are al- 
ways welcomed, and I should like to have 
you feel free to direct them to me or to the 
committee at any time. 

Your industry has been confronted with a 
tremendous challenge since the enactment of 
Public Law 15. You have been confronted 
with the problem of making large-scale ad- 
justments affecting a tremendous portion of 
the -nsurance industry. Your industry has 
made noteworthy efforts to meet this chal- 
lenge and I have every confidence that this 
group and all of the leaders in your field will 
be equally active in securing effective admin- 
istration of the State regulatory provisions 
so that your industry can look forward to 
the future with confidence, 
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INSPIRING FUTURE OF UNITED STATES INSURANCE 


Gentlemen, I do want to summarize a few 
additional points. 

1. The first is that the insurance industry 
is necessarily interested in the entire Ameri- 
can economy. The investments of the in- 
surance industry are so interwoven with 
every part of our economic life, that the 
prosperity of our entire country will inevi- 
tably be reflected by prosperity in the in- 
surance industry, based on its investments. 

2. The insurance industry has a future 
which is bright and challenging. In every 
field, the borders of insurance are being 
pushed back and ever new uses are being 
found for this wonderful means of assuring 
security. I need only make reference to the 
terrific expansion of automobile ihsurance 
where it is expected, for example, that there 
will be 40,000,060 car registrations in the 
United States very shortly, as against 34,500,- 
000 automobiles registered but 8 years ago, 
Already today, almost 9 out of 10 cars are 
insured. 

In the last quarter of a century the cas- 
ualty business has grown tremendously, 
Back in 1820, casualty-insurance premiums 
written in the United States by casualty-in- 
surance carriers of all types—stock, mutual, 
reciprocal, and other—hit a total of $537,- 
221,669 as against $95,497,652 in 1910—an in- 
crease of almost 500 percent in the space of 
a single decade. 

Olid established insurance firms which had 
been handling fire and marine began to open 
up casualty departments. 

By 1930 casualty premiums for all United 
States carriers had almost doubled over 1920, 
and had reached a total of $1,066,516,017. 
During the year 1946 the total of premiums 
written in the United States by all casualty- 
insurance carriers had reached $1,973,834,116. 

I might mention, too, the vast expansion 
of insurance in the field of aviation which 
has only really begun to be used for peace- 
time activities, for freight and plane charter 
service, for aviation crop dusting and other 
uses. 


INSURANCE INDUSTRY AND FREE COMPETITION 


3. A third point which I should like to 
make is that the insurance industry must 
necessarily be subject to the same rules which 
govern our American free-enterprise system 
and that is that there shall be free and open 
competition. Agreements which throttle 
competition and which establish prices at 
noncompetitive levels, are in complete vari- 
ance with our conception of free enterprise 

I do believe, however, that Government 
can throttle free enterprise if it overregulates 
industry. 

4. The fourth point I want to make con- 
cerns the streamlining of insurance law. 
Right now, the insurance industry is con- 
fronted with a problem of reviewing 48 vol- 
umes containing the insurance laws of the 
various States. These volumes. contain 
around 30,000 pages, each reflecting the views, 
opinions, and prejudices of hundreds of leg- 
islators throughout our varied land. I be- 
lieve that the statutory deadwood which has 
accumulated in the insurance industry must 
be periodically house cleaned, just as the 
Congress of the United States must house 
clean its statutory deadwood, 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I want to point 
out that we have briefly reviewed the back- 
ground of Public Law 15 and have’considered 
Congress’ intent in passing it and what some 
of the possibilities for the future are. I have 
indicated some specific points which we must 
bear in mind in reviewing the problems of 
the insurance industry, such as the need for 
free competition in it, and the necessity for 
confidence in its future. 

I do want to conclude on this note of hope 
and enthusiasm. I said at the beginning 
that I was talking to leaders of the insurance 
industry and I mean that very sincerely. It 








is the purpose of leaders to lead, and by that 
I mean to reflect optimism, confidence, yes, 
humor—as I tried to point out in my little 
pook, Laughing With Congress—to reflect 
jision. 

wIt is the purpose of leaders to translate 
that vision into constructive actions, aiding 
Government to better serve the general wel- 
fare. 

: I have indicated, I believe, that Congress 
intends toe encourage self-regulation by the 
insurance industry and to stimulate equi- 
table State regulation rather than attempt- 
ing to superimpose a strict Federal pattern 
upon each one of the 48 States. 

‘Let us then go forth from this room, to 
use words that I have stated before, with a 
song in our heart and with a light in our 
eves, for on that basis, we can be sure that 
the American insurance industry and all in- 
dustry will march ahead to the bright 
horizons of tomorrow. 





Which Party in 1948? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
entitled “Which Party in 1948?”, de- 
livered by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoney! at the Harvard Law 
School Forum, Cambridge, Mass., on 
April 23, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REco xp, 
as follows: 

WHICH Party IN 1948? 


The Harvard Law School Forum asks us, 
“Which party in 1948?” I undertake to say 
that the Democratic Party, on the basis of its 
record of accomplishment and leadership is 
entitled to a vote of confidence. 

This is no time for a protest vote. There 
is serious business ahead—the election of the 
President who for the next 4 years will be 
charged with responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of our Government. On the manner 
in which our Government is administered, 
and on the policies which we shall follow, 
will depend the fate of free society in the 
modern world. When I speak of free scciety 
I speak of a society in which the individual is 
free. 

On this basic issue the Democratic Party 
has a record of achievement, and in Presi- 
dent Truman it has a leader who has met 
the problems of the postwar world with 
frankness, with foresight, and with courage. 

Everyone knows where he stands and what 
he is trying to accomplish. No one knows 
where the Republican Party stands or what 
it proposes to do. 

For 2 years there have been several confi- 
dent aspirants busily engaged in pursuit of 
the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency, and each of them has been campaign- 
ing against President Truman, but none of 
them has as yet been able to give the country 
a clear prospectus of Republican policy. 

REPUBLICANS FAIL TO PRACTICE WHAT THEY 

PREACH 

They have preached economy and have de- 
nounced the expansion of Government, but 
words and actions would be difficult to recon- 
cile. Governor Dewey, who would teach the 
Congress how to reduce expenditures, himself 
is the author of the largest State budget ever 
presented to the Legislature of New York. A 
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favorite son from the far West, who was 
elected Governor largely upon the cry that 
his Democratic predecessor had spent too 
much money, is the sponsor of the largest 
expenditures ever made in the State of Cali- 
fornia; and in Minnesota the same record of 
increasing State expenditures under Republi- 
can sponsorship proves the plain fact that 
government in the modern world is a service 
to the people which, despite all political 
protestations, cannot be had without 
expenditure. 

Witness the fact that only last Thursday 
the Republican Members of the United 
States Senate voted 24 to 18 in favor of 
public housing as recommended by President 
Truman and as provided in the Taft-Wagner- 
Ellender bill. When this vote was cast, the 
opinion was freely expressed in the cloak 
rooms that the bill would not survive in the 
House of Representatives. But Republican 
Senators who supported this measure were 
supporting a measure calling for new public 
spending. 

Witness the fact also that Senator Tart 
supported Federal aid to education originally 
sponsored by the Democratic Senators, 
THomas of Utah, and Hii, of Alabama. 
Thus, whether the Republican candidates for 
the Presidency are governors, former gover- 
nors, or, like Senator Tarr, Members of Con- 
gress, they have been driven by inescapable 
necessity to support measures calling for new 
appropriations. 

Yet in the face of the increase in the cost 
of Government, Republican leadership has 
chosen the most critical year in the postwar 
period to reduce the receipts of the Federal 
Government. At the same time, this Re- 
publican Congress is the most expensive in 
history. Its expenditures for its own use 
were almost 50 percent greater this year than 
last, when it had the excuse that the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act was being put into 
effect. By this year these expenditures are 
73 percent greater than the cost of the last 
Democratic session in 1946. The cost of con- 
gressional employees has jumped from $3,- 
028,795 under the Democratic majority in 
1946 more than 100 percent to $7,079,025 un- 
der the Republican majority this year. Thus 
do GOP actions belie GOP pretensions. 


TRUMAN GIVES AMERICA FIRST BALANCED BUDGET 
IN 17 YEARS 


Though confronted with unprecedented 
postwar expenditures for the Military Estab- 
lishment, for the rehabilitation of veterans 
and the occupation of foreign soil on which 
the war was fought, President Truman on the 
30th of June last gave the Federal Govern- 
ment its first balanced budget since the mid- 
dle of the Hoover administration 17 years 
ago. This surplus of June 30, 1947, was 
achieved under a Democratic budget laid 
down by President Truman and enacted by 
the Democratic Seventy-ninth Congress. 

This fiscal achievement has been obscured 
by the fact that Republican candidates for 
President and Republican leaders with their 
highly organized publicity staffs have been 
endeavoring to divert the attention of the 
people from the realities of our national prob- 
lems to conceal their own lack of a positive 
and unified program on every phase of na- 
tional policy. 

Now that the chips are down in the pre- 
convention battle for the Republican nom- 
ination, the disagreements of Taft and Dewey 
and Stassen with respect to Republican 
policy will become more clear, but this I 
undertake to say: On its record in the 
Eightieth Congress the Republican Party in 
1948 is led by men who in all essentials are 
looking to the past and not to the future. 
On the basis of its record when it last had 
control of the Executive, on the basis of its 
complete failure throughout the Roosevelt 
administration to offer any program but re- 
action, and on the basis of its demonstrable 
failure in the Eightieth Congress to offer any 
solutions for the world-shaking problems 
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which bear down @n the people, the Repub- 
lican Party offers nothing to the citizen who 
wants a free world with international peace 
and a high standard of living for the masses. 

With respect to the new party, the party 
of Henry Wallace, it need only be pointed 
out that the electoral triumph for freedom 
and democracy which was achieved last Sun- 
day in the Italian elections would have been 
utterly impossible if Henry Waliace and Sen- 
ator Tarr, representing as they do the ex- 
tremes of left and right, had had their way 
in their opposition to the Marshall plan. 
If their leadership had prevailed, commu- 
nistic imperialism would now be sweeping 
into a vacuum which would have been 
created in western Europe by a repetition 
of the isolationist follies which followed 
World War I. A free society is a society 
of free individuals, and the people of Amer- 
ica cannot sustain such an ideal by casting 
futile votes for a party which is doomed 
to defeat in a campaign in which the United 
States must continue to exercise world 
leadership for freedom, for peace, and eco- 
nomic justice. 


TWO GREAT ISSUES ARE AT STAKE 


There are two great issues which will be 
at stake in the elections of 1948. 

First, the secure establishment among the 
nations of the world of a practical and just 
method of keeping the peace, and, 

Second, the establishment here in the 
United States of a practical and just method 
of preserving economic order, of preventing 
disastrous inflation, and of maintaining a 
stable high standard of living. 

These two issues are inseparable and upon 
them the Democratic Party, under the lead- 
ership of President Truman, furnishes the 
program and the record which can achieve 
the solution. 

When the Marshall plan was first an- 
nounced upon the campus of Harvard Uni- 
versity by Secretary George R. Marshall, 
with the approval of President Truman, it 
was immediately greeted with a chorus of 
opposition by the isolationists of both the 
right and of the left. I do not hesitate to 
pay my tribute of admiration to the leader- 
ship of Senator VANDENBERG who courage- 
ously espoused the plan and brought it out 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, but let 
no one close his eyes to the fact that the 
proposal came from the administration, 
which never deviated for one moment in 
pressing it upon the Congress and the coun- 
try. Let no one forget that the voice of 
criticism in isolationist quarters has been 
only subdued, but not silenced. Every 
American who knows how essential it is to 
peace and freedom in the world that demo- 
cratic ideals shall not give way before totali- 
tarian theory must also realize that the 
Democratic Party, now as in the time of 
Woodrow Wilson, is the party of interna- 
tional peace based upon the principle of 
self-determination for all peoples. 

The vast majority of the people of America 
want to be sure that this country shall not 
invite a third world war by withdrawing into 
the shell of isolationism, or by stripping itself 
of military power at the behest of those who 
would close their eyes to communistic im- 
perialism. If the free world and the peace- 
ful world in which we believe, if the system 
of private property and a really free com- 
petitive enterprise is to survive, then the 
people of America cannot entertain the pos- 
sibility of a new depression. We cannot save 
the world unless we avoid economic chaos 
here at home. On this issue, as on the inter- 
national issue, the Democratic administra- 
tion again presents the record of constructive 
leadership. 

REPUBLICAN ROAD BLOCKS TO PEACE AND PROGRESS 


It was a Democratic Congress—the Seven- 
ty-ninth—which enacted the full-employ- 
ment law, and it was President Truman who 
made it law by signing it. This is the law 
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which declares as a matter of public policy 
that it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to coordinate and utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources to foster and 
promote a free economy and to avoid depres- 
sion by promoting “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” 

It was resisted by Republican leadership 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress and, even 
though it is the law, it is being resisted now 
by Republican leadership. The cost of living 
rises and Republican congressional leaders 
decline to act. Repeatedly President Tru- 
man, in his messages and in his speeches, 
has asked for laws capable of meeting the 
situation, but the proposals are pigeonholed 
in committees while corporate profits rise to 
unprecedented pinnacles and the masses of 
the people in the lower income brackets are 
day after day finding it more difficult to meet 
their necessary outlays. 

Inflation has always preceded depression. 
The boom has always preceded the bust, but 
if a bust should come now because Repub- 
lican leadership prefers to let things drift 
rather than to allow the Federal Government 
even to attempt to hold prices in check, then 
we also will have the economic confusion 
which in Europe has brought the totalitarian 
doctrine in its trail. 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESS DANGEROUSLY DRIFTING 


Thus, with the hopes of the world depend- 
ing upon the maintenance of a sound econ- 
omy here in the United States, the Repub- 
lican party offers no leadership. Confronted 
with the absolute necessity of new huge ex- 
penditures to maintain our armed forces and 
to lay the basis of world recovery, with a 
surplus on hand in the Federal Treasury and 
the Nation carrying the greatest debt in his- 
tory, a debt that was incurred to fight World 
War II, Republican congressional leadership 
deliberately chose to cut the Federal receipts 
in order to reduce income taxes. With the 
interest on the national debt running at 
$5,000,000,000 a year they insisted upon cut- 
ting the revenues of the Government” by 
$4.800,000,000. They acted like corporate di- 


rectors who with a mortgage debt coming ~° 


due and money in the Treasury to make a 
payment on account, decided instead to de- 
clare a dividend. 

The Marshall plan had been voted, new 
military expenditures for the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Corps were certain to be incur- 
red, the reports of the congressional fiscal ex- 
perts clearly indicated that tax reduction 
would mean a deficit in 1949 so the Republi- 
can leadership took $3,000,000,000 of the sur- 
plus which could have been used to reduce 
the debt in 1948 and transferred it into the 
fiscal year 1949 so as to cover up the sorry 
effect of their fiscal folly. 

I know that they pretend that tax reduc- 
tion will increase revenues, but that is a de- 
lusion already proved to be baseless by the 
experience of the last Republican national 
administrations. Five times during the 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover regime the Repub- 
lican Congress reduced taxes, and the result 
was that we not only did not increase revenue, 
but we did not pay off the debt of World War 
I. Instead, we ran headiong into a depres- 
sion, so that the Hoover administration be- 
queathed to President Roosevelt in 1933 a 
government already deep in deficit spending 
and burdened by a debt of $22,000,000,000. 


TRUMAN STEERS A STRAIGHTFORWARD COURSE 


There are Republican Members of Congress 
who do not agree with the refusal of Repub- 
lican leaders to attack the problem of infla- 
tion, just as there were Republican Members 
of Congress who refused to follow the isola- 
tionists, but these gentlemen are not candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination for 
President, and there is little likelihood that 
they will write the Republican platform. On 
the other hand, the record of the Democratic 
administration is clear. It has pursued a 

str aigh tforward course on both the interna- 
tional front and the domestic front, a course 





designed to maintain a peaceful world in 
which men shall not become the puppets of 
arbitrary power. On this record the Demo- 
cratic party deserves a vote of confidence. 





The Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF UTAH 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “Senate Committee 
Ponders How Much To Increase Mini- 
mum Wage,” by Lowell Mellett, from the 
Washington Star of April 20, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On THE OTHER HAND—SENATE COMMITTEE 
Ponvrers How MvucuH To INCREASE MINIMUM 
WAGE 

(By Lowell Mellett) 


The age-old question of the laborer and his 
hire once more confronts Congress. A sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has begun hearings on 
two bills to amend the wage-hour law, en- 
acted 10 years ago. Both would increase the 
present minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. 
One, offered by Senator BALL, Republican, of 
Minnesota, chairman of the subcommittee, 
would raise the figure to 60 cents; the other, 
introduced by Senator THomas, Democrat, of 
Utah, and Representative McCormack, Dem- 
ocrat, of Massachusetts, would raise it to 75 
cents. There are other differences. 

The forces chiefly responsible for obtain- 
ing the present minimum—including all of 
organized labor and many churches and civic 
organizations—are lined up against the Ball 
bill in favor of the Thomas-McCormack bill. 
They contend that anything less than 75 
cents is an unrealistic approach to the pres- 
ent cost of living. While the 40-cent mini- 
mum served to eliminate much of the sweat- 
shop industry of the late 1930's, they say that 
social blight is in a fair way to return unless 
Congress faces the facts of life as they exist 
for millions today. Two years ago the Sen- 
ate approved a minimum of 65 cents, in 
keeping with provisions of the original bill 
for raising the wage floor when changing cir- 
cumstances made this necessary, but the 
House took no action. 


PHILOSOPHY BEHIND ACT 


Underlying the original act was the phi- 
losophy that an ever-expanding economy is 
possible in America and should be promoted, 
and with this should go a steadily rising 
standard of living for all people, most par- 
ticularly those in the lowest income levels. 
That, it was believed, furnished the only 
sound foundation for the country’s future 
prosperity, the only assurance of the pur- 
chasing power essential to industrial and 
commercial growth. 

This basic concept, it is argued, is lost in 
the Ball bill. The approach of the latter is 
held to be little different from that of a 
reluctant employer bargaining with his em- 
ployees over a new contract and granting 
only the concessions he cannot withhold. 
It even provides machinery for lowering the 
minimum wage in case the national econ- 
omy should shrink rather than expand. If 
the purchasing power theory is valid, this 
provision could actually help to bring about 
such a shrinkage. Or, so labor’s economists 
argue. 
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Under the Ball bill it would be possible 
to set up different wages for different regions. 
This is based on the long-held notion that 
the cost of living is higher in some sections 
than in others. The newer notions, helq 
by the bill’s opponents, is that the cost of 
living scarcely various between one section 
and another; what varies is the standard 
of living, not the cost. 


OTHER DIFFERENCES IN BILLS 

Industry committees, under the Ball bill, 
could base their estimates of adequate wages 
on what it costs a single worker to live, rather 
than on the cost of sustaining a family. 
This would result in single workers getting 
the preference in employment over married 
men and women. 

The Thomas-McCormack bill would reduce 
the number of exemptions under the present 
law, bringing under its protection a few 
million workers not now covered, including 
seamen and some classes of farm labor. The 
Ball bill would increase the classes not 
covered, such as workers in food processing 
industries, laundries and other service jn- 
dustries. Seamen would continue to be 
excluded. 

Generally speaking, the Thomas-McCor- 
mack bill tightens up the present law in 
line with experience and the decisions of 
the courts. It is claimed that the Ball bill, 
because of many new and intricate provi- 
sions, would result in years of new litigation 

Both parties in their platforms are pledged 
to improve the present law. 





Are Railroads Going Back to the Old 
Days? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, every once 
in awhile we have reason to question 
whether railroads are going back to the 
old days of high-handedness. The fol- 
lowing article on a situation in New York 
City which affects directly a considerable 
number of investors in my district seems 
to be harking back to these old days; 
an explanation is certainly called for, 
and it should be made: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
April 21, 1948] 

STOCKHOLDERS WARNED THAT RAILROADS HEDGE 
ON RENEWING GROUND LEASE FOR 277 PARK 
AVENUE 

(By James L. Holton) 

John A. Bolles, president of the 277 Park 
Ave. Corp., in a letter to the corporation’: 
stockholders today, warned that ownership 
of this $6,000,000 12-story apartment build- 
ing is in jeopardy in the present halted nego- 
tiations for a renewal of the ground lease 

The present lease will expire on Septembe! 
80 next. It was made by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, whose vast net- 
work of trackage entering Grand Centra 
Terminal extends beneath this block as wel! 
as others in the vicinity. 


RAILROADS REFUSED OFFER 


Efforts to renew the lease for 277 Park Ave- 
nue—the luxury-type building takes in th 
entire block from Park to Lexington Avenue 
between Forty-seventh and Forty-eight 
Streets—have been unavailing since March 
1947, Mr. Bolles explained to his stockholders 

After numerous meetings and conter- 
ences last fall the 277 Park Avenue Corp 











proposed a reinstatement of the original 
lease, made in 1923, which granted two re- 
newal options for 21-year terms. This offer 
was rejected as not acceptable, Mr. Bolles 
said in a letter from Richard E. Dougherty, 
New York Central vice president, on January 
last. 

; NOW WON'T NEGOTIATE 

“Since then we have sought to continue 
negotiations, but the New York Central has 
made no effort to keep them alive,” Mr. Bolles 
added. 

“Should the railroads refuse to grant a new 
lease, they would by their refusal assert 
ownership of a $6,000,000 building for the 
erection of which they did hot invest or con- 
tribute a single penny,” Mr. Bolles went on. 
“Such action would be unprecedented in a 
situation in which the owners have not 
‘milked’ ok abandoned the property.” 

Crux of the present difficulties to renew 
this 277 Park Avenue leasehold with the rail- 
roads apparently goes back to the thirties, 
when ownership of the building went 
through reorganization. Most of the original 
bondholders in about 1936 turned in their 
bonds for stock. 

Mr. Bolles, however, reported that 86 per- 
cent of present stockholders, owning approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the stock, are original 
investors. 

But during the thirties the railroads con- 

sented to a modification of the original lease, 
and between 1936 and 1941 the only rental 
from the building were the net proceeds from 
the operation of the property. 
Then in September 1943 on the expiration 
of the original 21-year term, the railroads 
offered the present 5-year lease which, Mr. 
Bolles says, the corporation “was compelled 
by circumstances to accept.” 


OFFERED ORIGINAL RENTAL 


Mr. Bolles has called a meeting of the more 
than 2,000 stockholders for May 7 at the 
Hotel Commodore to discuss the situation. 
He explained the rejected proposal called for 
$247,000 yearly ground rent, the same sum 
called for under the original 1923 lease, plus 
a modernization program for the building to 
cost between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 

“The proposal stipulates this work will be 
completed within 5 years or within such 
shorter period as the railroads may reason- 
ably propose,” Mr. Bolles stated. ‘Further, 
we offered to establish a fund of $300,000 
as a guaranty the work would be done. 

“Finally, as additional assurance of good 
faith, we agreed that failure to complete the 
work within the allotted time would consti- 
tute a default.” 

SAYS HE IS OPTIMISTIC 


Mr. Bolles concluded his letter: 

“Whether upon consideration of the 
Strongest kind of moral obligation or upon 
advantages to be derived by the lessors from 
a competently operated building, the justifi- 
cation for reinstatement is undeniable. 

“We shall continue our negotiations di- 
rectly with the railroads. We have the ut- 
most faith in the ultimate result, for we can- 
iceive that confiscation of a $6,000,000 
rty will be condoned by the public, in- 
ing the stockholders of the railroads, in 
this age of economic and social enlighten- 









The Builders of the Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


the Recorp an editorial entitled “B-ild- 
ers of the Bomb,” published in the New 
York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

THE BUILDERS OF THE BOMB 


Because the Republican Party may elect 
a new President next fall, a number of Re- 
publican Senators now contend that there 
should be no action at this time to confirm 

ir. Truman’s renomination of the five pres- 
ent members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to succeed themselves in office. The 
Republican argument goes on to say that 
the choice of members for the AEC ought to 
be the responsibility of the new President, 
if he is elected. 

It is a poor argument for it ignores the 
fact that it was Congress itself that chose 
to make the terms of al! five members of 
the AEC expire simultaneously on August 1 
of this year, so that it would have an op- 
portunity to review the work of the Com- 
mission before the beginning of the 5-year 
staggered terms provided for in the law. 
And it is on this basis—the basis of work 
performed—and not on the basis of whether 
it is possible or probable or completely in 
the bag that the Republicans will elect the 
next President—that the merit of these five 
renominations should be judged. 

On this basis we are confident that facts 
call for approval by the Senate. A congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has had an opportunity to observe closely 
every move that the AEC has made during its 
first 18 months in office. We believe that 
the members of this congressional commit- 
tee, both Republican and Democratic, are 
in a position to testify to the truth of the 
President’s statement that during this pe- 
riod a gigantic and successful atomic-energy 
prcegram has been put into forward motion. 

We agree with Mr, Truman’s cbservation 
that to reject these nominations now, or 
to tinker with law for the purpose of making 
these positions a prize of the next election, 
“would restore the pall of uncertainty which 
surrounded the development of this coun- 
try’s atomic-energy prcgram from the Japa- 
nese surrender until the spring of 1947, when 
the present Commission was confirmed,” and 
that the result of such uncertainty would 
be adverse from the point of view of national! 
defense. 

We therefore urge prompt and favorable 
action on the five renominations. 





Present Crisis of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech made by me in Chicago on 
April 17 before the National Conference 
of Students for Democratic Action: 


It would be a fine thing if I could take my 
allotted time today to recite the goals 
achieved and the objectives gained by the 
fighting liberals of the past. It would be 
a fine thing if I could so honor the valiant 
men and women whose tradition we today 
inherit and if, at the same time, I could say 
to you, “This much has been accomplished. 
These battles have been won. You, the lib- 
eral leaders of the future, can forget these 
old campaigns. You can go on from here.” 
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It would be a fine thing to say, if it were 


true. But it is not true. 

You must fight the old fights over, while 
you take on the new ones too. You will 
have to watch the polls like your grand- 
fathers did to see that votes are counted while 
you grapple with the facts of nuclear fission 
they never heard of. The great men of the 


past won you a beachhead to stand on. They 
gave you a record to live up to. From their 
achievement you can measure the intel- 


ligence, the courage, and the dedication to 
be required of you. That is all. The major 
issues they fought for are still unresolved. 
The gains they made are threatened. 

I am going to talk about one small sector 
of that endless fight to develop the abundant 
resources of this Nation for the benefit of all 
the people, not the profit of a few. To give 
you one specific example of that timeless 
conflict, I am going to describe the current 
fight on TVA, and what it means to liberals 
everywhere. It will indicate the size of the 
job of Americans who believe in democratic 
action. 

None of you were around in the twenties 
None of you sat in the Senate Gallery and 
saw the gallant lonely figure of George Norris 
as he stood there day after day earnestly, 
patiently presenting his case, little by little 
educating his fellow Senators, the press, and 
through them the people. Some days he 
spoke to less than a dozen Members. Again 
the Chamber would be crowded. Read those 
debates if you want to find out if you’ve got 
what it takes in the way of work and courage 
for the job ahead. For 10 years he pleaded 
with his fellow Senators to dedicate a dam 
on the Tennessee River and a chemical plant 
nearby—both surplus from World War I— 
to public purpese; one to provide low-cost 
electricity, the other to experiment in pro- 
ducing new types of fertilizer to restore the 
fertility of worn-out soil. That was the be- 
ginning of the modern chapter of the TVA 
stcry, which is, in all, a tale of more than u 
century. 

For days and months and years he fought. 
Facts were his weapons. Facts about engi- 
neering. Facts about economics. Kilowatt 
hours, acre feet, chemical formulae, all these 
are a part of the record he made. From 
comparative rates for electricity in the homes 
to relative mortality statistics he made his 
case for the right of the people to have the 
benefit of the development of the resources 
which are our national heritage. He made 
his case against the bitter opposition of the 
private utilities, the fertilizer companies, 
against the long cold war of sectional prej- 
udice. One by one he fought off bills which 
would have turned the facilities over to pri- 
vate companies before his job of education 
was completed. Steadily he advanced his own 
proposals. Little by little he gained ground. 
Go through the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for those years and see the gradual 
changes in the roll call. At first, only a little 
group, largely from the West and Midwest, 
voted with him. Steadily the number grew. 
Until at last, almost 20 years ago now, the 
first bill for government operation of the 
properties the Government owned at Muscle 
Shoals was passed. Try to measure the brains 
and energy and steady endurance that went 
into that victory. The nights of study, the 
days of discussions with technical questions 
reduced to laymen’s comprehension, and pub- 
lic policy made brilliantly clear. 

If the record of that fight seems dull to 
you, you haven’t the imagination it takes to 
fight on the side of the liberal. It is not dull. 
It is magnificent. One by one every objection 
was patiently answered. One by one every ar- 
gument was presented. One of the most 
dramatic stories of our times is written there. 
The story of a man giving every ounce of vi- 
tality he had to the job of learning, and 
teaching what he learned in a public forum. 
That’s the wuy liberal leaders have to work 
That is the hard and sober pattern you will 
have to follow. 
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Would you have the courage to start all 
over again when the bill which was finally 
passed after years of heartbreaking effort 
received what we call a pocket veto from a 
silent President? That great liberal did. He 
came back with another bill in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. He stayed on the floor all 
day and all night to break a filibuster when 
the enemies tried to talk the bill to death. 
George Norris and his colleagues broke that 
filibuster. They went without lunch and 
dinner and breakfast. Through a day and 
fn night they stayed on the fioor. You could 
see them from the gallery, alert to take ad- 
vantage of every parliamentary break. They 
won again. And another President returned 
that bill to Congress “without his approval.” 
Would you keep on fighting then? A liberal 
has to. Senator Norris did, and understand- 
ing in the country was piling up. The job 
of education had been well done. The people 
were no longer fooled by utility propaganda. 
In 1933 a new Congress adopted the act creat- 
ing TVA and it was approved by the great 
President who had recommended its passage, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. A milestone was 
passed. Some liberals may have thought the 
job was done on this particular issue so far 
as the Tennessee Valley was concerned. Some 
of them thought there would be no more con- 
flict—that the private utilities would yield 
to the will of the people’s representative three 
times expressed and finally affirmed by the 
Chief Executive. They were wrong. The fight 
went on. 

It moved to another sector. Injunction fol- 
lowed injunction in court after court. Twice 
the Supreme Court of the United States heard 
distinguished counsel for the private utility 
companies argue that in creating this public 
power system Congress had exceeded its con- 
stitutional limitations. Those companies 
tried to deny the people of the Tennessee 
Valley the benefit of the power that would 
be developed when the projected series of 
multipurpose dams was completed, to limit 
these consumers to the power supplied pri- 
marily for the profit of the private com- 
panies. The Court held otherwise. All three 
branches of the Federal Government in 
Washington stood together for the public 
interest, the Congress, the President and the 
Court. 

At the same time, down in the Tennessee 
Valley itself the people in their own com- 
munities were registering their approval of 
this new Federal statute. In spite of utility 
opposition in cities, towns, and villages, men 
and women voted to purchase from the pri- 


systems which then served them, to buy their 
power at wholesale from the TVA, and deliver 
it to the consumers themselves. So a pur- 
*hase contract was negotiated. TVA bought 
the generating and transmission facilities. 
Local bodies bought the distribution systems, 
and this country’s single experiment in pub- 
lic ownership and operation of a whole power 
system was begun. Of course the Federal 
Government vast hydro facilities in 
other parts of the country. Municipal plants 
are common. But here is the only area 
where a publiciy owned system is the sole 
Supplier of power. 

The TVA power system was on its way, and 
liberals took time to realize that TVA was 
much more than a power system. It was more 
than the first integrated public power sys- 


owns 


tem. It was the first attempt in this ccuntry 
to develop all the natural resources of an 
area together, to consider the problems of 
land and water and trees as one prcblem, to 


llow nature in a system of Federal admin- 
tration rather than to divide the job of 
ource development to fit the jurisdic- 
ional compartments into which Federal Gov- 

nent administration is traditionally 
lit. It was the first attempt by Congress 
to apply modern principles of management 
to old problems. 


rae 





TVA IS A MODERN DEVICE FOR GOVERNMENT IN A 
MODERN WORLD 

Congress told TVA to see the problems of 
the Tennessee Valley and its potentialities 
as a whole, to aid in developing all the re- 
sources—not just the river—for the people’s 
benefit. It was a big job. The Tennessee 
River itself was a wild, uncontrolled stream— 
now overflowing its banks to spill its flood 
waters into the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
a little later just a muddy trickle. It was 
potentially a great artery of commerce, but 
a dependable navigable channel had never 
been created despite a century of piecemeal 
improvements. The river was useless to the 
people and the land of the valley was worn 
out. The pressure of floods, erosion, and too 
much corn, cotton, and tobacco nad robbed 
it of fertility. The forests of the valley were 
denuded. There was little industry; the 
income of the people was low. 

Not only is the job of resource develop- 
ment usually split between a dozen agencies 
of the Federal Government, but in all of 
them the power of decision is in Washing- 
ton. In contrast, Congress told TVA to get 
out in the field, to make its decisions close 
to the place where problems arise, not by re- 
mote control from the Capitol. Congress es- 
tablished the broad policies for TVA to fol- 
low and then said, in effect, “We'll hold you 
responsible for results.” Unlike any other 
agency, TVA selects its own employees, it 
designs and builds and operates the dams; 
buys the land it needs; handles its litiga- 
tion and settles its claims; purchases its own 
material and equipment and disposes of sur- 
plus property. Red tape and alibis are cut. 
The Board of TVA was given the tools to do 
the job. 

This is a venture of considerable impor- 
tance to liberals. The future of this Nation 
depends on good public administration. We 
can’t sit back and talk about bureaucracy— 
waste, red tape, inefficiency, and delay. It’s 
up to us to do something. New schemes 
must be tried out. Old practices abandoned 
when they are found wanting. 

By 1940, when I was elected to my first 
term in Congress, liberals were enormously 
pleased with the way the TVA scheme of 
administration worked out. Compared with 
the old-line departments, it was a paragon 
of efficiency. We began to feel secure about 
this one public project. TVA was a going 
concern, a success. Some of us thought it 
would be invulnerable to attack on the basis 
of its fine record. 


TVA AND THE WAR 


With World War II everyone discovered 
what those of us who were watching closely 
already knew. Because of TVA, this under- 
developed area had become the arsenal of 
democracy. You know that story, perhaps 
as well as Ido. You know how TVA broke 
world records to build new dams to meet 
power needs, how it met incredible schedules 
and impossible goals without a single strike 
or bonus. You know how the skies of Europe 
were patrolled by bombers made from alu- 
minum produced by power from TVA, Low 
chemicals and munitions poured cut. You 
all have read how, in one of the worst 
droughts in history, TVA kept war plants 
going all day and every day—supplying pc *- 
er way beyond its contractural commitments 
with never a single break in service. Every- 
one now knows why the Oak Ridge plant was 
built in Tennessee. This was American en- 
terprise at its best. This was a terrific test 
for this great new public development, and 
the TVA met it. Nowhere can you find a 
better record of hope fulfilled and vision 
justified. In this connection, all that I have 
said is equally true of the great public-power 
developments of Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville in my own State of Washington. 

If liberals can ever relax and think a con- 
fiict over, we should have been able to do so 
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then. Here at last was a well-managed Goy- 
ernment enterprise to answer all the stupid 
clichés about bureaucrats. Here was a region 
using new tools to build a stronger Nation. 
Here labor and management were showing a 
pattern of cooperation unrivaled anywhere. 
Here was an agency to which the people of 
the area it served were devoted. Fven the 
private utilities seemed impressed. But jf 
any of us thought TVA was secure and that 
we could go on from there, we were wrong 

Three years later TVA is under fire of the 
major utility guns. In Washington today a 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com. 
mittee is considering the demands of private 
utilities that a ceiling should be placed on 
the development of the South. The story of 
the twenties is repeated. The same argu- 
ments are used. Some of the same people 
are leaders of the opposition. This is the 
same battle Senator Norris waged 20 years 
ago. Now it is your fight, too. 


THE POWER TRUST ORGANIZES ITS CAMPAIGN 


The Power Trust came out in the open in 
July 1945 when the National Association of 
Electric Companies, representing half of the 
utility industry, opened its offices in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Purcell Smith is in charge, a 
former »resident of the Middle West Corp., I 
am informed, the successor company to 
Samuel Insull’s Middle West utilities. He 
is paid a salary of $65,000 a year, I under- 
stand, to direct the association’s lobbying 
and propaganda activities. 

Attacks on TVA were mild in the begin- 
ning of this new phase of the private utility 
fight while the all-out drive was to prevent, 
in the face of a growing public demand, the 
creation of a Columbia Valley Authority and 
a Missouri Valley Authority. People in my 
part of the country and in the Midwest had 
observed what had happened in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. They wanted to have a de- 
centralized efficient Federal administration. 
They would like to get rid of floods and red 
tape at the same time. All the propaganda 
tricks of the Power Trust were trotted out. 
They were familiar to the liberals of the 
twenties. They will be new to you. Even l 
have had a short acquaintance with them. 
In costly advertising campaigns the people 
were solemnly assured that the creation of 
a CVA or an MVA would mean the economic 
dictatorship over a great region by a board 
of three men not responsible to the people. 
All that is nonsense, of course, although it 
was repeated in the recent Nebraska cam- 
paign by a prominent Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate who placed. He should have 
and perhaps did know better, The three 
men would simply administer the limited 
Federal powers now in the hands of a com- 
bination of Cabinet officers, not elected by 
the people either. The only difference 
that the three board members would not he 
political appointees and that they would 
have their headquarters in the region, not in 
Washington. 

Can you answer such propaganda? Do you 
know that the Corps of Engineers, under th 
Secretary of War, built dams and developed 
rivers before TVA existed; that the Secretar 
of Agriculture helped promote soil conserva- 
tion, while the Reclamation Service, under 

he Secretary of the Interior, built and op- 
erated reclamation projects, including pow®! 
production? If you are going to accept the 
responsibilities of liberals, you will have to b 
prepared on such issues. You must 
equipped to stop the free flow of misinfor- 
mation which frustrates the understandi! 
of the people. Of course, the people ought ' 
have whatever type of administrative devic' 
will serve them best, but the people have g' 
to have the facts on which to base a decision 
So far on this issue the liberals have fallen 
down on this job. 

To halt a CVA and MVA was the first } 
the utility propagandists undertook. Th¢! 
did it. But they will never feel safe in explo! 
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tation so long as TVA exists. People still 
move freely in this country. They go down 
to see the Tennessee Valley. Farmers from 
North Dakota and Wisconsin, bankers from 
Wyoming, editors from Missouri and Wash- 
ington. They talk about what they see. Tall 
tales from Purcell Smith can never obliter- 
ate the memory of majestic dams, conceal 
green fields, hide growing prosperity. So 
after some reported soul searching, the utili- 
ties decided that they must stop the TVA 
power system in its tracks. That is what 
they are out todo, This is how they are try- 
ing to do it. 


THE UTILITIES WOULD PUT A LIMIT ON TVA POWER 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


TVA is asking Congress this year for 
funds needed to begin construction of a new 
steam electric-generating plant. As everyone 
knows, presumably even private utilities, the 
whole country is just squeezing by on its 
present power supply. If we are going to take 
care of normal industrial growth, let alone 
expanded national-defense requirements, 
our supply of power must be greatly in- 
creased. In the areas which the utilities 
themselves serve, they are planning—in 
most cases somewhat belatedly—to expand 
their own facilities for generation by from 
30 to 35 percent. But while planning this ex- 
pansion in their own facilities, the utilities 
have had the arrogance to open an all-out 
drive to block an appropriation for the new 
plant needed by TVA. 

The financial pages of the metropolitan 
dailies are full of their stories. Editorials 
in trade journals repeat their patter. Last 
week their representatives with the expen- 
sive Mr. Smith appeared before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee 
to urge rejection of the item. Cutting down 
appropriations for public plants is no new 
undertaking for private utilities. Last year 
they tried with some success to limit the 
scope of the western public power projects. 
At least, and to give them their due, they had 
a point to argue there. A selfish point, and 
one I do not endorse. They do have systems 
in the general areas where western plants are 
located. They may honestly be concerned 
about their future. The situation in the 
Tennessee Valley is different. They do not 
serve the people there. They have no in- 
vestment or responsibility there. They are 
not trying to defend themselves against com- 
petition. They are simply saying that expan- 
sion of power production—and therefore of 
industry—in the Tennessee Valley must stop. 
Instead of a program of dynamic growth 
which TVA assures, they propose a program 
of industrial and agricultural stagnation, for 
electricity today is the life of agriculture as 
well as industry. When the private com- 
panies try to put a ceiling on industrial de- 
velopment in the Tennessee Valley, they are 
following an old pattern. There was a ceil- 
ing on progress when they were responsible 
for service. The utilities thought 797,000 
kilowatts of capacity was adequate to serve 
the area now served by TVA, and that 1,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours per year was enough 
electricity for the people to use; that electric 
service to 1 farm in every 28 was a nice profit- 
able level of rural electrification. They had 
no faith in the area’s development. These 
Sturdy apostles of private enterprise took no 
risks when they provided power supply. One 
of the arguments they used against TVA was 
that the power to be produced was not needed, 
that it would go to waste for lack of a market 
to absorb it. In 1935, when TVA predicted 
that a power shortage was impending by 
1937 unless capacity was expanded, repre- 
sentatives of the private power industry ap- 
peared before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to challenge TVA’s position. One of 
the utilities’ spokesmen, representing Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., complacently 
declared; “This area is now abundantly sup- 
plied with power and in addition has surplus 
capacity to provide for future growth for the 
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next 6 years, based on most optimistic esti- 
mates of service to rural, domestic, and indus- 
trial consumers.” 

What actually happened? Electricity sales 
for the very next year—1936—exceeded utility 
predictions by 23 percent. Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-seven sales were 9 percent above 
those forecast by the utility experts for 1940, 
and what have been the results after 15 years 
of TVA? A system of 26 dams together with 
steam plants now supplies power for the 
largest integrated power system in the world. 
The high-cost low-use policies of the private 
companies have been abandoned. TVA's in- 
stalled generating capacity will soon reach 
a total of 3,000,000 kilowatts in contrast to 
the 797,000 formerly provided by the private 
companies. Today, 15,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year is produced instead of 1,500,- 
000,000. More than 50 percent of the region’s 
farms are now electrified instead of 1 in 28, 
in 1933, and new farm customers are going 
on the cooperatives’ lines at the rate of about 
5,000 a month. 

And now the managers of the TVA power 
system whose estimates of load growth have 
been as uniformly right as the private com- 
panies have been uniformly wrong say addi- 
tional power will be required. And the utili- 
ties step in to say to the Tennessee Valley, 
“This far you have gone—you shall go no 
farther.” 


SECTIONALISM VERSUS REGIONALISM 


Do you liberals realize the significance of 
this? Can you distinguish regionalism as 
exemplified by TVA from sectionalism as 
advocated by the private power companies? 
In 1933, the Tennessee Valley was way be- 
hind the rest of the country in economic 
development. It hasn't yet caught up. But 
it is on the way. Today it is a region with 
new industries, a new economy, and a new 
confidence in its own future. Even before 
the war, business expansion in the valley 
was remarkabie. Between 1933 and 1939, 
the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments increased 53.5 percent in the valley 
as compared with 30 percent for the whole 
country; wage earners employed in manu- 
facturing increased by 41.8 percent in the 
valley, as against 30.2 percent for the coun- 
try as a whole; wages paid factory wage earn- 
ers by 56.8 percent in the valley, as against 
46.5 percent for the Nation; and the value 
of manufactured products by 68 percent for 
the valley, as against 53.7 percent for the 
United States. You statisticians and econ- 
omists know what that means. It means 
TVA has helped private business in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Think that over when you 
get a slip with your electricity bill attack- 
ing TVA on the grounds that it is unfair to 
private enterprise. Who is on the side of 
the free enterprise competitive system in this 
fight? More than 1,800 new private busi- 
nesses have started in the TVA power service 
area since 1933. These are not nationalized 
stores or shops or socialized factories. Nor 
have they moved from other sections of the 
country. They represent a net gain in na- 
tional production. The income of the peo- 
ple is rising. In 1933, the people of the 
Tennessee Valley paid 3 percent of the Fed- 
eral income taxes. Last year their share was 
6 percent, an increase of 100 percent. In 
1945, the people of the Tennessee Valley 
had $680,000,000 more to spend than they 
would have had if their per capita income 
had remained in the same relation to the 
national average as it was in 1933. This is 
no conflict between public and private en- 
terprise. If the private utilities win this 
fight, they will win it at the expense of all 
other private business, those which are de- 
veloping in the valley, and those outside 
which find expanding markets there. If 
they win it, they will win it at the expense 
of our national security. A limit on power 
supply for an area whose heavy chemicals 
and light metals are produced affects us all. 
If they win it, they will win it at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer for TVA’s 
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ability to return the Federal power invest- 
ment to the Treasury will be threatened. 
If they win it, they will win it at the ex- 
pense of our democratic institutions for it 
will mean that the people’s will can be de- 
fied by one single private industry—an in- 
dustry whose personal fortune will not be 
directly affected in any way by the decision. 

In the Columbia and the Missouri Valleys, 
the private utilities are weeping crocodile 
tears for the local rights they claim will be 
impaired if a development like TVA should 
be begun. While in Washington, they boldly 
try to abrogate the decisions made by the 
people in the valley of the Tennessee. 

If they win this fight, it will show that 
the Congress of the United States is not 
committed to a program of full development 
of all the resources of all the country, but 
only a few selected areas, and that the pri- 
vate power companies are going to make the 
selection. 

This issue transcends the question of 
public ownership of power. This is the 
question of public ownership of government. 
This is our fight. They must not win it. 


Educational Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an editorial 
entitled “Educational Crisis,’ which ap- 
peared in the Daily Athenaeum, the West 
Virginia University student newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


Education is the greatest single factor 
responsible for man’s progress. The aver- 
age American takes the attitude that any- 
one can go as far as his capabilities will 
permit in the American educational sys- 


tem. He accepts our present system whole- 
heartedly, finding no need for improve- 
ment. 


A recent survey, however, made by John 
R. Steelman, Presidential assistant, on 
“Science and Public Policy,” throws a wet 
blanket on this complacency by indicating 
that half of our ablest high-school gradu- 
ates do not attend college because their 
families cannot afford the expense 

One of the most serious results is the 
acute shortage of research scientists which 


threatens national defense, including fur- 
ther development of atcmic weapons. Un- 
less corrective measures are taken, both 


numbers and quality of scientists will con- 
tinue to drop. 

Even more serious is the fact that be- 
cause of this extreme shortage of scientists, 
it is doubtful that the 600,000 students now 
enrolled in science and engineering can be 
adequately trained unless broad action is 
taken to provide facilities and scientist- 
teachers. Low salaries in the teaching pro- 
fession is largely responsible. Since 1940 
salaries have increased only from 20 to 30 
percent, while the cost of living has risen 
nearly 60 percent. 

Economic factors are the chief 
hampering scientific training. If half the 
country remains complacent to education 
while the other half advocates revising the 
system, the problem will be deadlocked 
There is no reason why the two beliefs can- 
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not be modified to make steps agreeable to 
both possible. The neutral way of prefer- 
ring either one attitude or the other is not 
wise under present conditions. 

Mr. Steelman’s plan is neither too con- 
servative nor too radical. He advocates a 
program of national financial aid to colleges 
and universities. Good instruction is a 
basic requirement to build a sound founda- 
tion for future scientific progress. 

Adequate salaries, therefore, are necessary 
to draw able scientists back into the teach- 
ing profession. He further recommends a 
national system of scholarships and fellow- 
ships to encourage the qualified to go to 
college. 





A Veteran’s Thanks for Training Received 
Under the GI Vocational Training Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. DOUGLASS BUCK 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an unusual letter 
from a veteran of World War II who, 
having finished his training under the GI 
vocational bill, expresses in no uncertain 
terms his gratitude to the Government 
for the opportunity afforded him to im- 
prove his station in life. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WILMINGTON, Det., April 14, 1948. 
Hon. C. Douciass Buck, 
Senator from Delaware, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SenaToR Buck: As a constituent 
I have a request to make. However, I think 
you will find that this request of mine is 
a rather different one. 

I am a veteran of the recent war, 25 years 
old, married, and soon to be a parent. Re- 
cently I completed a 2-year course in ac- 
counting at a resident school in this city. I 
attended college under Public Law 16, having 
a 10-percent disability. 

The groundwork has been laid, now follows 
the reason for this letter. In essence, it is 
this: 

I feel that I owe a debt of gratitude to 
someone or someones for the schooling I 
have just completed, the privileges I have 
enjoyed while acquiring the knowledge I 
now possess, and for the future opened to 
me through this additional learning. 

Now then, I recognize this debt and wish to 
acknowledge it. But how am I to do so? 
And to whom? To the general public of the 
United States whose taxes have paid for the 
benefits I have availed myself? Or to the 
members of the Congress of the United 
States for possessing the farsightedness (or 
maybe it was pure altruism) to provide the 
entitlements I have used? 

I realize that I did not voluntarily join 
the ranks of the military. As a matter of 
fact, I actually resented uprooting myself to 
be absorbed into the Army. I was not too 
concerned with the fact that my country was 
in peril and that my small contribution Was 
essential. I remember many times when I 
would gladly have departed from the regi- 
mentation of the service if I had had but a 
strong enough excuse. Remember this, sir, 
I was not at all willing. 

But, was I asked if I had enlisted before 
I was allowed to place myself under the 
wing, so to speak, of the Government? I was 
not, Did the general public ask if I were, or 


had been, a model soldier, and did I deserve 
or earn the right to the privileges extended 
to all honorably discharged servicemen? The 
public did not. 

This acceptance at “face value,” as it were, 
has made a tremendous impression on me, 
It leaves me with a feeling of “butter- 
flies in the stomach.” It makes me want to 
sing out with the joy of being alive. It 
creates practically an obsession with me to 
be a good citizen, a moral and honest man, 
a@ sincere, and devoted parent. It almost 
envelops nre in chauvinism. 

For my own piece of mind, I felt that I 
had to convey my thoughts to someone who 
could help me express my thanks and to as- 
sure everyone that this gift of education 
shall not be used selfishly to further my own 
personal ambitions, but, rather, to gain a 
place of responsibility in my community 
and to further the doctrine of democracy— 
or more to the point, the doctrine of living 
and enjoying life to its fullest with every 
neighbor regardless of his religion, color or 
beliefs. I want to regard his possessions, 
his loves, his ideas, his gods, and his ambi- 
tions as inherently and forevermore his. 

I could elaborate more fully on this topic, 
but I fear that to do so would detract from 
the main theme of this letter—the fact 
that I recognize my debt and wish to ac- 
knowledge it. 

Will you please accept my burden and ex- 
press my gratitude in a way you think best? 
I would appreciate your doing this very, 
very much. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. ROBERT FELTON. 





Proposed Offering of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. Stock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosrey], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter from the Senator 
from New Hampshire to Robert K, Mc- 
Connaughey, Acting Chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and 
a letter to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire from the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., re- 
garding the proposed offering of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. stock. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, 
April 26, 1948. 


Rosert K. MCCONNAUGHEY, Esq., 
Acting Chairman, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCoNNAUGHEY: I have been 
reading with interest news reports on the 
pending hearings by your Commission on 
the proposed offering of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. stock, the offering for public sale of 
which was withdrawn sometime in Feb- 
ruary 1948. It appears from the informa- 
tion that I have available that the Commis- 
sion’s investigation centers upon alleged ac- 
tivities of the security dealers in various 
parts of the country and the underwriting 
houses which entered into a contract with 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. for the purchase and sale 
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of the common stock which the underwriters 
subsequently terminated. 

In particular, I have noticed the allega- 
tions made by Otis & Co. that the Commis- 
sion has not included in the scope of its in- 
vestigation an inquiry into the registration 
statement and the alleged market manipula- 
tion by Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

While I am reserving judgment as to the 
merits of this controversy, I cannot dismics 
the strong possibility that the Commission 
itself may not be free of responsibility in 
connectior. with the Kaiser-Frazer stock js- 
sue, I believe that the public is entitled to 
a@ full explanation of the Commission’s ac- 
tions in connection with this stock issue, and 
I am considering the advisability of recom- 
mending to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that it make a complete in- 
vestigation. For these purposes, I ask that 
you supply me as quickly as possible with an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1. 1 understand that the agreement be- 
tween the underwriters and the Kaiser-Fraze) 
Corp. was not entered into until after 5 p. m. 
on February 3, and that this agreement re- 
duced the number of shares which the under- 
writers were committed to buy from 1,500,- 
000 to 900,000; and that this agreement re- 
duced the expected proceeds to Kaiser-Frazer 
from about $17,000,000 to approximatety $10,- 
300,000 gross, and after the so-called stabili- 
zation expenses to about $7,700,000. Despite 
these fundamental changes, it is my under- 
standing that the SEC permitted the regis- 
tration statement to become effective at 5:30 
p. m. on February 3—which is less than one- 
half hour after the transaction was entered 
into. I raise the question whether this was 
not totally inconsistent with the purpose of 
the Securities Act and the Commission’s reg- 
ulations, which are designed to provide a 
sufficient waiting period after the registration 
statement is filed to enable the investing 
public to appraise the merits ofethe issue, 
In connection with this aspect of the matter, 
I should like to have answers to the following 
questions: 

(1) At what hour was the SEC first advised 
of the agreement between the underwriters 
and the Kaiser-Frazer Corp.? 

(2) Was the information telephoned to the 
SEC? If so, by whom, and to what official or 
Officials of the SEC. 

(3) Was this information or the registra- 
tion statement as affected by this informa- 
tion considered by the Commission before 
the registration statement was made effec- 
tive? If not, what official allowed the regis- 
tration statement to become effective, and 
by what authority did he do 80? 

(4) Has the SEC in any other case allowed 
registration statements to become effective 
on similarly short notice after amendment 
which comparably changed the size and char- 
acter of the offering? 

2. I notice that the SEC authorized the 
Offering to be made merely on the basis of 
a registration statement and _ prospectus 
which by no means reflected the facts as to 
the offering, if for no other reason because 
of the changes that had been made in the 
transaction on February 3, and required only 
that a sticker be attached to the registration 
statement and prospectus. I ask that you 
answer the following questions with respect 
to this phase of the matter: 

(1) Who authorized this to be done? Was 
the propriety of this act considered by the 
Commission? If not, what official of the 
SEC authorized this, and by what authority? 

(2) Did the Commission consider whethe! 
the information on the sticker with respect 
to the so-called stabilization operation in 
which Kaiser-Frazer Corp. had spent $2,500,- 
000 to acquire 186,000 shares of its own stock 
constituted an adequate disclosure of this 
transaction? 

(3) Did the Commission consider whether 
the statement of net proceeds on the sticke! 
was misleading in that it did not show that 








the corporation would actually realize 
$2,500,000 less than the amount that it would 
receive from the underwriters, because that 
$2,500,000 had already been spent in the so- 
called stabilization operation? 

(4) Did the Commission consider whether 
the reduction in the number of shares to 
be sold and the reduction in net proceeds 
to the corporation actually made false and 
misleading the representation in the regis- 
tration statement as to the purposes to which 
the proceeds of the issue would be applied. 
In other words, the registration statement 
was drafted on the theory that the corpora- 
tion would receive in excess of $17,000,000 to 
expand production, acquire and invest in 
various facilities. It is perfectly obvious that 
these purposes could not be accomplished if 
the corporation would get only $7,700,000. 
Nevertheless, the sticker recited merely that 
“In the event all of the stock is not sold, 
the corporation may not be in a position to 
increase its production to the extent stated 
* * ®* My question ig whether the Com- 
mission itself considered this aspect of the 
situation; or if it did not, whether any offi- 
cial of the SEC did so; and if so, what is 
that official’s name? 

3. I notice that the Commission’s investi- 
gation and hearing have been limited as de- 
scribed above, and do not include, among 
other things, the. accuracy or completeness 
of the registration statement which the Com- 
mission has cleared. This raises the ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether the Commis- 
sion made an adequate investigation of the 
accuracy and completeness of the registra- 
tion statement before it was cleared. In 
connection with this phase of the matter, I 
ask that you answer the following questions: 

(1) Did the SEC make any investigation 
of the accuracy and completeness of the reg- 
istration statement? If so, describe the in- 
vestigation in detail, naming the officials of 
the Commission who did the work, and set- 
ting forth the consideration that was given 
to this subject by the Commission itself. 

(2) Please supply me with all memoranda 
and drafts thereof prepared by engineers, 
accountants, analysts, lawyers, examiners, 
and other members of the Commission’s 
staff, stating which of these were trans- 
mitted to the Commission and stating what 
consideration, if any, was given to each of 
them by the Commission. 

(3) What discussions and communica- 
tions, by telephone or otherwise, were had 
between officials of the Commission and 
members of the Commission with persons 
connected with the issuer, any of the under- 
writers, and the accountants for the issuer, 
Please supply me with all letters, memo- 
randa, records of telephone conversations, 
etc., from the issuer, underwriters, and ac- 
countants, or any persons connected with 
any of them, to any officials of the SEC con- 
cerning this proposed stock offering. Please 
be careful to see that these documents in- 
clude, among other things, all communica- 
tions relating to so-called year-end adjust- 
ments, particularly of inventories and guar- 
anties on automobiles sold. 

(4) Did the Commission know of the 
profits made through black-market sales of 
steel, as testified to recently before the 
Congress? If so, how were such profits 
treated in the accounts, and why was dis- 
closure not required? 

4.1 also note that the Commission's in- 
vestigation does not include any inquiry into 
the market operations on February 3, 1948, 
in which the issuer purchased 186,200 shares 


of its own stock. In this connection, I 
should like you to answer the following 
questions. 

(1) At what time was the Commission 


asked whether Kaiser-Frazer Corp. might 
use its corporate funds to buy its own stock? 

(2) Did the Commission approve this, and 
if so, which Commissioners voted for it; and 


What subordinate officials were involved in 
this, 
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(3) Was the Commission advised from 
time to time during the day of the volume 
of stock being purchased by Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.? If so, were these successive pur- 
chases approved, and if so, by which officials 
of the Commission? 

(4) Were records or memoranda of such 


conversations or approvals made: If so, 
please furnish them to me. 
(5) Did the Commission investigate 


whether there were any actions by the is- 
suer or its representatives prior to Febru- 
ary 3, 1948, which were calculated to create 
an artificial market price for its stock? 

5. I have seen disturbing statements with 
respect to the possibility that the purpose of 
the proposed issue, in whole or in part, was 
not disclosed, and that its proceeds were in 
fact to be used in whole or in large part 
not to increase production but to reim- 
burse the corporation for about $10,000,- 
000 which had been used to pay off a loan 
to the Bank of, America upon which various 
insiders of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. were lia- 
ble, individually or through companies that 
they owned. I understand that this loan 
was approximately in the amount of $10,- 
000,000. In connection with this phase of 
the matter, I ask that you answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) Does the SEC know the facts with re- 
spect to the above, and if so, what are they? 

(2) Did the SEC consider or investigate 
this subject before it cleared the registra- 
tion statement? If so, give me the de- 
tails. 

(3) If it is true, as I understand it to 
be, that the proceeds of the issue were to 
be used in whole or in part to replace work- 
ing capital used for the purpose stated above, 
why did not the SEC require this to be 
clearly disclosed in the registration state- 
ment? 

I shall appreciate your furnishing me the 
answers to the above requests as soon as they 
are prepared. Please do not wait until all 
of the answers are completed, but furnish 
them to me as they are available. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. W. Tosey, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee. 





APRIL 29, 1948. 
Senator CHARLES W. ToBEY, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR TOBEY: Your press release 
and letter to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of April 26, 1948, regarding the 
SEC inquiry into the repudiation by Otis & 
Co. of its contract to purchase Kaiser-Frazer 
stock, stated: First, that you have “in par- 
ticular noticed the allegations made by Otis 
& Co.” Second, that you are “reserving judg- 
ment as to the merits of this controversy.” 
Third, that you are “considering the advisa- 
bility of recommending to the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that it make a 
complete investigation.” 

The astounding facts revealed to date evi- 
dently were not brought to your attention by 
the parties who caused you to notice in par- 
ticular the allegations made by Otis & Co. 
Therefore, you were wise in reserving judg- 
ment. 

You may count on me to answer any ques- 
tions. For on February 11, 1948, immediately 
following the run-out by Cyrus S. Eaton and 
Otis & Co. on the Kaiser-Frazer stock pur- 
chase, I issued a statement saying: 

“It is our opinion that the circumstances 
under which managers for the underwriters 
have acted call for immediate investigations 
and full public hearings by appropriate au- 
thorities. 

“We desire to make it clear to the public 
that we propose on behalf of the company to 
present promptly to the proper authorities all 
the facts pertinent to this situation and to 
ask that complete investigations be under- 
taken.” 
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We not only have testified under oath be- 
fore the SEC inquiry but also before the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers, whose 
responsibility it is to police the conduct and 
ethics of its members. 

Your inquiries cannot help but call your 
attention to the fact that Otis & Co.’s own 
lawyers, as well as underwriters who were 
partners of Otis in the transaction, gave 
testimony under oath before the SEC in 
absolute variance with sworn testimony by 
Cyrus S. Eaton, chief owner of Otis & Co. 

Who committed perjury? I am certain 
that in considering whether to recommend 
congressional investigation, you will want 
the official findings on this question. 

The SEC evidence discloses that Mr. Eaton 
eudeavored to induce his copartners in the 
underwriting to welsh on the contract with 
Kaiser-Frazer. 

The Nation’s press has stated that “never 
in the history of American finance is it 
recalled when an underwriter deliberately 
walked out on a firm contract to market 
securities.” A lasting service can be done 
for the public and the financial world by the 
Government and courts seeing to it that 
underwriting contracts are not reduced, 
Hitler-fashion, to mere scraps of paper. 

If the Cyrus Eaton scrap of paper tech- 
nique succeeded, then—as I told Mr. Eaton 
on February 4 when he tried to threaten 
and coerce me into letting him run out on 
his contract—investment bankers could tear 
up a contract whenever no profit was in 
sight. The scrap of paper practice would 
destroy the American financial structure; 
yes—if it spread—it would wreck the foun- 
dation of the sanctity of contracts upon 
which our whole business system is built. 

You could discover by examining the weeks 
of questioning by the SEC and the shocking 
evidence accumulated—who were the wolves 
of finance in sheep’s clothing, or, to put it 
as bluntly as it deserves, who acted like Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 

The more you dig into the affair, the more 
you will find skeletons in dark closets that 
must be exposed. 

Cyrus Eaton warned me, as he admitted 
on the witness stand, that “Hell will be a- 
popping,” when I refused to be intimidated 
by him into letting him break his bargain. 
He thereafter unleashed sneak attacks 
against the interests of Kaiser-Frazer stock- 
holders, employees, and dealers. When these 
hidden attacks were in full fury, we wired 
him on February 28 as follows: 

“Our attention is called to the fact your 
secretary telephoned financial editors of 
various periodicals, stating that Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. had obtained a $10,000,000 loan and 
that such loan was made necessary because 
of reduction in sales and that the prospectus 
recently filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission did not make complete 
disclosure. 

“Thse statements have no basis in fact, 
with the exception of the statement that the 
loan in sum of $10,000,000 has been obtained. 
The obtaining of such loan was made neces- 
sary upon default of your company under 
underwriting agreement dated February 3, 
1948. 

“We will hold your company and you per- 
sonally liable for spreading any false rumors 
of the character referred to herein.” 

However, the attacks by Mr. Eaton, his 
press agents, lawyers, and employees continue 
growing in brazen libel and falsity. As a 
mere example, in a talse, malicious, libelous 
statement released to the press on April 28, 
Otis & Co. claimed it had issued nothing to 
damage Kaiser-Frazer previous to the SEC 
hearings—a claim refuted by the accumu- 
lated evidence indicated above. Mr. Eaton 
will be brought to account for damages in- 
flicted. 

Since your letter evidenced interest in 
Kaiser-Frazer affairs, you will want to know 
that the American public is not being com- 
pletely misled by the unscrupulous, malici- 
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ous, undercover, and open attacks being 
waged against this automobile company. I 
will be delighted to present evidence that 
Kaiser-Frazer sales for weeks past have been 
the highest in its history. Orders are far 
exceeding our production. We have just in- 
creased Willow Run factory operations to a 
9-hour day and 6-day week in the face of 
mounting demands for our Cars. 

Yet innocent people are being injured by 
Cyrus Eaton. You can cooperate to see that 
justice is done in behalf of Kaiser-Frazer’s 
20,000 employees, 35,000 stockholders, 4,000 
dealers, and tens of thousands of other work- 
ers whose welfare is wrapped up in the suc- 
cess of Kaiser-Frazer. 

Respectfully yours, 
KAISER-FRAZER CORP., 
HENRY J. KAISER, 
Chairman of the Board. 





Confirmation of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Nominees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from J. H. Rush, secretary-treasurer, 
Federation of American Scientists, 
dated April 27, 1948, relating to the con- 
firmation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission nominees. The letter was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONFIRMING AEC NOMINEES—ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION Must BE FREE FROM PARTISAN 
Poutrics, Ir Is SaIp 


To the EpIToR OF THE NEW YORK TIMEs: 

A new effort is developing in the Congress 
to make a political football of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

Senator Ropert A. Tart, not content with 
the blistering defeat he suffered in opposing 
the confirmation of David Lilienthal as 
chairman of the AEC last year, is coming 
back for more. Press reports indicate that a 
compromise deal is being arranged among 
Republican Senators whereby the present 
commissioners would be confirmed for an 
interim period of 11 months, after which 
time a presumably Republican President 
could submit new appointments. 

This proposal, subverting the clear intent 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, is sup- 
ported by some well-meaning Senators in 
the hope of avoiding another unseemly fam- 
ily row in an election year. Senator Tart, as 
chairman of the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee, is in a position to force a fight if the 
majority do not bend to his will. 


LAST YEAR’S HEARINGS 


A sorrier scheme than this has seldom been 
seen in Washington. The Senate hearings 
and floor debate on the AEC confirmations 
last year were prolonged and exhaustive. 
They provided ample opportunity for ex- 
ploration of all the pertinent issues—and 
some which were not pertinent. That con- 
test elicited one of the strongest, most 
broadly representative and most overwhelm- 
ing expressions of public opinion on record. 
A veritable parade of eminent witnesses 
passed before the Senate section of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 


industry, education, Government. Almost 
without exception they endorsed David 
Lilienthal. 

The Senate committee, under the chair- 
manship of Senator BourKE B. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, recommended confirmation of Lilien- 
thal almost unanimously, the lone holdout 
being Senator Tart’s right bower, Senator 
Bricker. In a memorable speech on the 
Senate floor Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
tore apart the specious arguments of the op- 
position and cleared the way for the deci- 
sive vote for confirmation which followed. 

These matters are history. There is no 
new issue. Yet Senator Tarr would create 
another hiatus in our atomic energy develop- 
ment by keeping the commissioners dangling 
for 11 months pending action by the next 
President. 

It must be crystal clear to any thoughtful 
person that the administration of atomic 
energy must be kept free from partisan po- 
litical influence. This principle of nonparti- 
san administration, which applies to the 
FBI, the FCC, the CAB, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and other quasi-technical agencies, is 
doubly essential to the stability of our 
atomic energy enterprise. The damage done 
to its development by the year-long hiatus 
before the policy of civilian control was 
established has been generally recognized. 

POLITICAL CAPRICE 

The task of the AEC is complex and diffi- 
cult. It is not one which any man can grasp 
quickly or to which many competent men 
will be attracted. The present Commission 
has made commendable progress during its 
16 months’ tenure. But it cannot go ahead 
with the firmness and confidence demanded 
of it, if its members must wait upon caprices 
of party politics. 

Republican leaders will do well to take a 
long look at the consequences before yielding 
on so vital an issue to the dictate of a man 
whose power has so little popular basis as 
Senator Tarr’s. Consistent policy, both in 
the Republican Party and in the Nation, will 
not be achieved if crucial issues are to be 
concealed behind a false front of party unity 
which deceives no one. 

The nominees to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should be confirmed without delay. 

J. H. Rusu, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Federation of American Scientists. 
WASHINGTON, April 27, 1948. 





Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1948 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to submit the re- 
port of the resolutions committee adopt- 
ed on the occasion of the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held in 
Washington, D. C. 

The convention was attended by 372 
registered delegates from 44 States and 
the District of Columbia, in addition to 
many others who failed to register, 
guests, visitors, and so forth, and who 
represented both legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, city, State, county, and other local 
governmental agencies and interested 
groups; chambers of commerce, water- 
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men of-high attainments in science, law, 


way, flood-control, and reclamation as. 
sociations; agricultural, labor, industria), 
and trade organizations; transportation 
interests; with memberships totaling 
several millions. 

I am certain that this insertion will be 
of interest to the citizens of our country, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND Harsors CONGRESS 


FOREWORD 


The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, realizing its duty under its articles 
of incorporation and the civic duty of its 
officers and members to keep the American 
public properly and intelligently informed 
in the matter of the development, improve- 
ment, conservation, and utilization of the 
water resources with which we are blessed 
for the multiple purposes of navigation, 
flood control, drainage, power development, 
irrigation, and allfed uses; to solicit the sup- 
port of the American people so informed: 
to prepare for the increasing needs of a 
great Nation at peace; and to emphasize 
our considered views as to the requirements 
necessary in the premises, unanimously 
adopts the following resolutions: 


APPROPRIATIONS 


We are cognizant of the benefits of na- 
tional import to be gained from adequate 
appropriations for all phases of our national 
public-works programs and we commend to 
the deliberate consideration of the Con- 
gress the program for the protection of the 
Mississippi River basin as given to them by 
the President of the United States in his 
message to them on July 16 last. We urge 
that this program be expanded to include 
the entire United States. In complying 
with the President's desire the help of Con- 
gress, in providing an adequate program of 
appropriations, is vital to the safety and 
future prosperity of this great Nation and 
to remove the threat of floods which pro- 
duce timidity and hesitancy on the part of 
the people in promoting the potential 
wealth of our Nation. To deny funds for 
this essential flood protection; for adequate 
improvements to our rivers and harbors 
in the interest of ever-increasing commerce; 
or for irrigation of our arid but fertile lands 
would preclude optimum construction prog- 
ress and deprive the Nation of the benefits 
of its natural resources. These great public 
works projects must continue at a pace con- 
sonant with the rapid growth of our Nation, 
thereby giving to a patient and industrious 
people the aid they need to contribute their 
full part to the general welfare and prog- 
ress of the Nation. In the light of these 
truths we strongly urge that the Senate re- 
store cuts made by the House in the appro- 
priations recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President for rivers and 
harbors and flood control for fiscal year 1949, 
and such additional sums as were recom- 
mended by the Army engineers to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


In considering appropriation legislation 
for worthy river and harbor, flood contro}, 
reclamation, and other public works proj- 
ects attention of the Congress of the United 
States is invited to rising costs of labor and 
materials. The cost of construction work 
generally has risen to the extent that it 
now takes $1.81 to accomplish what $1 would 
accomplish in 1940. With this fact in mind 
the Congress and the public should be less 
apt to be misled as to the amount of funds 
required for these essential works and the 
amount of work that can be accomplished 
with every dollar appropriated. 


CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS 


The economical and orderly progress 0! 
construction of our public works projects 1s 





contingent on the stabilization of our price 
structure. The time has not yet arrived 
when our contractors can safely forecast the 
events of the future to the extent necessary 
to submit bids for long range projects with 
the necessary degree of confidence. Contin- 
sencies over and above those normally en- 
countered have to be anticipated which re- 
sults in inflated bids. Remedial action is 
recommended on the part of contracting 
officers in formulating price adjustment 
agreements to serve both interests equitably. 


COOPERATION 


We submit that the successful initiation 
and rapid completion of many of our Federal 
projects requires complete and continuing 
cooperation between Federal, State, and local 
agencies whereby the innumerable problems 
peculiar to each locality must be considered 
and solved. Delay in developing the re- 
quired cooperation retards progress and re- 
sults in excessive carry-over of appropriated 
funds, the amounts of which may threaten 
the future appropriations essential to orderly 
progress. In the future as heretofore we 
offer our efforts to aid professional relation- 
ships between the agencies involved to the 
end that costly delays may be avoided. 


SOIL CONSERVATION, REFORESTATION, AND 
DRAINAGE 


We commend the excellent work of the 
Department of Agriculture in the interest 
of preventing wasteful soil erosion, in re- 
plenishing our forests through reforestation, 
and in its improvements for retardation of 
run-off. We believe this work, fully coordi- 
nated and integrated as it is, with the major 
drainage and channel improvements under 
the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers 
gives a well-rounded flood control and land- 
improvement program for all watersheds. 
Accordingly we advocate the prosecution of 
these worth-while improvements as rapidly 
as may be consistent with the fiscal program 
of the Government under the established 
and experienced agencies as presently pro- 
vided by law, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


We maintain our position with respect to 
the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands 
in the 17 Western States by the Bureau of 
reclamation of the Department of the In- 
terior. The excellent work of that Bureau 
in planning, executing, operating, and main- 
taining Federal projects for irrigation should 
be vigorously prosecuted. The need of bring- 
ing all cultivable lands into food and fiber 
production for our increasing population and 
our newly accepted world responsibility make 
it urgent for the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate adequate funds to pro- 
vide for rapid progress on this work in the 
Western States. We also endorse other ac- 
tivities of the Department of Interior such 
as the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Water Resources Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey. The studies conducted 
by these services in wildlife conservation, in 
Stream gaging, and underground water in- 
vestigations, contribute to the successful 
consummation of projects for flood control, 
soil erosion, water recreational facilities, irri- 
gation, and related water uses and should 
have adequate funds for their continuance. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The United States Geological Survey has 
for over 50 years, in close partnership with 
the State governments, collected funda- 
mental hydraulic data which are a prerequi- 
ite to the intelligent and economical plan- 
ng, design, and operation of the Nation’s 
river and harbor improvements. 

These water investigations of the Geologi- 
il Survey, to a great extent, are supported 

annual appropriations from about 225 
tate and municipal agencies which are tra- 
iilionally matched dollar-for-dollar by Fed- 
ral funds. 

_Such cooperative programs conducted by 
the Geological Survey eliminate a duplica- 
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tion of work, effect a material saving in cost 
to the Federal Government, and enable the 
States to exercise a guiding hand in water 
resources surveys. 

Such programs are not being expanded at 
a rate in keeping with the needs of river 
and harbor development planning because of 
insufficient Federal funds. 

We urge the Federal Congress to adequately 
support the Geological Survey’s program of 
water investigations, both surface and ground 
waters, and to provide adequate funds to 
match, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, the ap- 
propriations for such work by the cooperating 
State and municipal agencies. 


FLOOD CONTROL ON TRIBUTARY STREAMS 


The national flood-control pregram is a 
continuing and progressive one in which, of 
necessity and quite properly, the earlier 
phase consisted of providing flood relief to 
the lower valley of the Mississippi River, 
followed by later phases of expanding this 
program to other major streams. 

In pursuance of this program it has been 
necessary that many upland regions have 
suffered the loss of the productivity of large 
areas dedicated to the creation of impound- 
ing reservoirs for the benefit of the lower 
reaches of such major streams and have re- 
ceived only scant benefit from such reser- 
voirs, 

There is an ever-increasing need for pro- 
tection along the tributaries and upper 
reaches of the major streams in order to 
provide relief from overflow of the bottom 
lands and from constant loss of soil along 
the stream banks in the upland regions. 

It is the opinion of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress that the time has ar- 
rived when, in furtherance of the national 
flood-control policy, greater attention should 
be paid to the needs of the tributary valleys 
in the prevention of overflow and erosion of 
banks and the attendant enhancement of 
land values and productivity. 

The Congress of the United States and the 
Corps of Enginers are urged to adopt a policy 
of recognition of this need for flood protec- 
tion along tributary stream and, wherever 
possible without detriment to protection 
along major streams, to site impoundment 
reservoirs and other protection works in 
such manner as to provide the greatest pro- 
tection possible to properties along the tribu- 
tary streams themselves. 


POWER POLICY 


Since its inception the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has been steadfast in 
its objective of promoting worthy and orderly 
development of our water and land resources. 
In pursuing this policy in connection with 
the incidental but important benefit of 
hydroelectric power available at highly de- 
sirable and economically justified multiple- 
purpose projects, it is the consensus of this 
Congress that further legislative studies are 
recommended with a view to improving, if 
necessary, the present national policy for 
the generation, distribution, transmission, 
and sale of the power generated at Federal 
dams. 

INTEROCEANIC CANALS 


This Congress has not had the advantage 
of studying the most recent reports on pro- 
posals for a sea-level canal at Panama but 
we are familiar with earlier reports on this 
subject and we concur with military strate- 
gists that in this day of aerial bombing a 
sea-level canal is the only type of canal not 
vulnerable to air attacks which would render 
@ canal inoperative for years. We accord- 
ingly advocate a sea-level canal or canals 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and we urge the Congress to enact legislation 
with this in view. 


BZACH EROSION 


We have given thought to the havoc 
which has visited our seacoasts at many 
places in the form of hurricanes and de- 
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structive tides resulting in devastation 
which has brought discouragement to those 
who have struggled to make them of benefit 
and service to the health and wealth of the 
Nation. We are appreciative of the help in 
the nature of surveys and reports that have 
een furnished by the Beach Erosion Board 
of the Corps cf Engineers of the United 
States Army and we urge greater accom- 
plishments in accordance with its recom- 
mendations including where necessary legis- 
lative action by the Congress of the United 
States with a view to providing the protec- 
tion for which there is such a vital need. 
STREAM POLLUTION 


The record will show that the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress has been con- 
cerned for many years with the increasing 
menace from pollution of our rivers and 
streams and the imperative necessity for 
workable legislation and enforceable regu- 
lations on this subject. Fully cognizant of 
the complications involved in the division of 
State and Federal jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter and of the difficulties of reaching a 
solution agreeable to all concerned, we be- 
lieve the urgency of the situation warrants 
thorough study and prompt action by the 
Congress of the United Stztes. We approve 
the principle of utilizing established and 
experienced governmental agencies for this 
purpose and are opposed to the creation of 
a new and untried agency that would in- 
evitably increase costs and decrease effi- 
ciency. We further recommended that 
wherever needed Federal grants in aid be 
authorized 


FEDERAL BARGE LINE 

We believe it would be unwise and inad- 
visable to liquidate the Federal Barge Line. 
This agency has performed an excellent serv- 
ice to the Nation in pioneering cheap water- 
borne transportation which has resulted in 
passing on to the people savings far in ex- 
cess of the cost of establishing and operating 
the barge line. We recommend that the 
Congress appropriate funds required for the 
modernization and operation of the Federal 
Barge Line. 

SUBMERGED LANDS 


We reaffirm our position condemning the 
assumption by the United States of title to 
lands or resources in lands under navigable 
waters of the United States and are basically 
in favor of the States’ rights and the rights 
of individuals that we believe to be guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. We are ac- 
cordingly in favor of legislation such as the 
pending bill, S. 1988, providing that legis- 
lation is amended so as to remove any ques- 
tion whatsoever of it affecting the rights, 
pcewers, and authority of the United States 
and its agents in Federal public works and 
improvements to navigation that have been 
or may be duly authorized and constructed 
under the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


We commend the Federal agencies for the 
excellent manner in which they have im- 
plemented congressional authorizations in 
cooperation with each other and with State 
and local governmental agencies, all of 
which has resulted in material additions to 
recreation areas and facilities available to 
the public. hese areas and facilities have 
contributed manifestly to the health and 
pleasure of a multitude of our people in 
providing camping areas, fishing and hunting 
grounds, and for the operation and care of 
small craft for fishing and pleasure. It is 
our recommendation that the public recrea- 
tional use of reservoir areas continue under 
the administration of the department hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the project in order that 
the maximum recreational use may be made 
of the area without interference with the 
operation of the reservoir for its primary 
purpose. 
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REGIONAL AUTHORITIES AND EXISTING AGENCIES 


We are fully cognizant of the painstaking 
care with which the established agencies of 
the executive department of our govern- 
ment have planned for the future in their 
programs of public works. If these plans 
should be discarded, the time-tested organi- 
zations disbanded, and the responsibilities 
placed in new and inexperienced hands— 
boards with “carte blanche” authority for 
unlimited and uncontrolled expenditures—it 
is our considered opinion that the future 
progress of important public works programs 
would be relegated to an unimportant posi- 
tion in the economic picture, while lesser and 
unrelated activities of questionable value 
would be extolled as being imperative. In 
the interest of economy and good adminis- 
tration on the part of the Corps of Engineers 
of the Army, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior we 
hereby state our position to be one of strict 
opposition to the creation of Regional Valley 
Authorities or to the extension of such 
authorities. The mature opinions of the 
established agencies are respected by the 
Congress and by the public and there can 
be no better reason for public works to be 
continued under their jurisdiction. 


A FALLACIOUS PROPOSAL 


Technicians and planners have been hold- 
ing meetings with a view to advocating legis- 
lation designed to create a super agency 
similar to the old National Resources Plan- 
ning Board which was legislated out of exist- 
ence several years ago. The idea is that 
this new agency will rank above all existing 
agencies and pass on all reports and recom- 
mendations for Federal public works prior to 
the submission of these recommendations to 
Congress. 

This scheme is both useless and inaavis- 
able because it would duplicate and overlap 
presently existing agencies. The Bureau of 
the Budget now has a division composed of 
engineers Which performs the identical func- 
tions of the proposed super agency. 

We submit that such proposed agencies do 
not save money but do increase the cost of 
government. 

DUPLICATION AND OVERLAPPING 

We subscribe to the often proved fact 
that if savings in government are an ob- 
jective they can be accomplished only by 
curtailments and not through the often 
tried reorganizations which have always re- 
sulted in increased expenditures. 

Organization of all governmental con- 
struction works in one department will 
result in the law of diminishing returns 
affecting such an excessive consolidation 
with inevitable red tape, inefficiency, duplica- 
tion, and overlapping as the result. 

The broad science and art of engineering is 
an indispensable part of practically every 
civilized activity. In many cases it is a 
service, in principle like chemistry, steno- 
graphy, even cooking—a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. To consolidate all engi- 
neering in one agency is a departure from 
this principle, will produce unsound organi- 
zations, uneconomical operations, and create 
a situation not unlike one that would obtain 
should all of the doctors or all of the steno- 
graphers in the Government service be con- 
solidated into one service. 

We agree with the following statement by 
Mr. Daniel W. Bell, former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, with respect to re- 
organization: 

“We found in studying the situation and 
hearing various groups of interested parties 
who came in to talk the thing over, that 
there was no such thing as a logical grouping 
by major functions. It depends upon your 
point of view. Each man who is interested in 
a particular line of activity feels that in a 
logical grouping of major functions every- 
thing touching his activities should be 
grouped together, but as most of the ac- 
tivities touch more than one major function 


. 


one cannot do that unless he puts every- 
thing in one pot.” 
MERCHANT MARINE 

Our national security and economic wel- 
fare are contingent on an adequate private- 
ly owned and operated merchant marine. 
The maintenance of an adequate merchant 
marine requires the construction of addi- 
tional ships and this is conditioned on as- 
surance to the owners that long time operat- 
ing aid under the subsidy provisions of the 
1936 Merchant Marine Act will be forthcom- 
ing. We, accordingly, urge that the Congress 
authorize operating subsidy contracts over 
a period of time sufficient to warrant invest- 
ments in vessels for the development of a 
merchant marine sufficient for our needs. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


We have always been convinced, and now 
reaffirm our conviction, that the best in- 
terest of the beneficiaries of public improve- 
ments for navigation, flood control, and al- 
lied purposes and for shore and beach protec- 
tion are being served by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The considered opinions of this ma- 
ture agency of the Government warrant the 
highest respect by the United States Congress, 
the State and local agencies with whom they 
cooperate and by this body. The emergencies 
of peace and war confronting the Corps for 
more than a century have been squarely met 
and the common good for the greatest num- 
ber of our people has been accomplished in 
the most advantageous manner. We believe 
that the consistent and orderly development 
of our water resources can best be accom- 
plished through the well-laid plans and con- 
sistent efforts of the Corps of Engineers. 





The Italian Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing very interesting and very en- 
lightening editorial which appeared in 
the Il Progresso Italo-Americano, a news- 
paper published in New York City, N. Y.: 

MoMENTOUS VICTORY FOR MANKIND 


The Italian elections, with their resound- 
ing triumph of the democratic forces and 
crushing defeat for totalitarian communism, 
marks an epochal event and turning point of 
history. 

The people of Italy have spoken. They 
have spoken freely, clearly, and forcefully. 
Their voice has been heard around the world. 
From Iceland to Korea, the impact and con- 
sequences of their overwhelming support of 
democracy will be felt for many a year. So 
much was at stake in this election. No 
one can even try to imagine what would face 
the world if communism had won. Human- 
ity has been given another chance to build a 
free and peaceful world. 

In the face of Communist bluster,. bluff, 
and bombast on a scale unequaled in the 
annals of politics, the Italian people went to 
the polls and calmly and unmistakably made 
their choice. They chose freedom. They 
spurned every form of totalitarian slavery. 
They picked friendship and collaboration 
with America for world reconstruction and 
peace. They rejected every ruse and trick 
to lead them to a satellite status in the Rus- 
sian orbit. They cut through a defense for- 
est of lies and fantastic promises to take the 
highways of individual freedom, human dig- 
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nity, economic progress, and virile nationa) 
independence. 


OUR GREAT BONDS 

Yes, I am happy and proud that our kins. 
folk and friends in Italy responded so elo. 
quently and effectively to our letters, to our 
cables, to our radio appeals, to our pleadings 
for the maintenance and strengthening of 
the Italian Republic. Yes, the men and 
women of Italian flesh and blood, over there 
and over here, have shown, at a most criti- 
cal hour in the life of nations, that the 
bonds between the two great peoples are not 
merely physical but also spiritual and in- 
destructible. Once again, when the fate of 
civilization hung in the balance, when man. 
kind faced the grim prospect of an age of 
darkness, the Italian people gave the world 
new hope, new cheer, new light. So it was 
in the days of the rising great city repub- 
lics of centuries ago. So it is now when the 
ranks of world democracy are pressed and 
beset by barbarous bolshevism. 

What a superb demonstration of the vi- 
tality and continuity of the spirit of liberty, 
What a magnificent tradition. How reassur- 
ing a manifestation of vigorous democracy 
after decades of fascism and years of in- 
vasion, occupation, and war to have so vast 
a proportion of a nation turn out to vote 
And this was no Balkan plebiscite or Cossack 
round-up in which people are herded in mili- 
tary trucks, regimented, and carted off to 
vote. Here was unfettered and unmolested, 
living and thriving democracy at work—at 
its best. As an American, and particularly, 
as an American of Italian descent, I can only 
wish and hope and pray that an equally large 
proportion of our own country’s total num- 
ber of eligible voters should go to the polls 
next November to elect a President and Con- 
gress. 


URGENT TASKS—SOLEMN DUTIES 


The liberty-loving folks of all lands can 
draw much inspiration from the decision 
rendered by the Italian people. Not only 
have the Italian people repudiated the Com- 
munist brand of totalitarianism, they have 
put a stamp of crushing disapproval on ever) 
other type of totalitarianism, on every ex- 
pression and organization of neo-fascism 
This is the meaning of the colossal vote for 
the party of Christian Democracy led by De 
Gasperi. This is the meaning of the sur- 
prising support won by the genuine demo- 
cratic Socialist organization headed by Sara- 
gat and Lombardo., This is the real signifi- 
cance of the poor showing made by and the 
deep disintegration which has set in in the 
party directed by Nenni. 

Granted that not all the men, nor all the 
money, nor all the horses of the King in the 
Kremlin could help the Communists sneak 
into the seat of government. Granted that 
without the sympathy, solidarity, and sup- 
port of the American people, democratic 
Italy could never have survived the desper- 
ate and despicable onslaughts of Oriental 
despotism. But that is not all. During the 
war, our country called upon the Italian peo- 
ple to overthrow the Fascist dictatorship, 
break the Axis and join us and our allies as 
an active cobelligerent. The people of Italy 
then answered our cail promptly and vig- 
orously. America has again called upon the 
Italian people after the war to line up with 
the ranks of democracy. Once more the 
Italian people responded to our appeal—with 
a fervor and force which stirred the peoples 
of the world as no event has done in man} 
@ year. 

To the people of Italy we made promises 
during the war and after the war, during 
and after the elections. Time and again 
America has raised their hopes. We mus! 
now make good our promises far better than 
we did in the past. If we fail to translate 
our promises into performances this time, the 
great election victory shall have been in vain, 
fatal disillusionment will set in, and the 








gates to Communist chaos and dictatorship 
will be reopened wide. The election results 
must speed the most energetic and earliest 
measures by America and its democratic 
allies to fulfill the plea and the promises that 
Trieste be returned to Italy, that Italy be 
accorded membership in the United Nations, 
and that the entire iniquitous treaty im- 
posed at Russia’s behest be cast on the scrap 
heap of history. There is no better way of 
our strengthening democratic Italy and mak- 
ing her an impregnable bulwark of democracy 
and peace. 
GENEROSO POPE, 





Palestine Partition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday night, April 23, over a National 
Broadcasting Co. network from the 
studios of WRC here in the City of Wash- 
ington, I delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of Palestine. Because I think that 
all of the light possible should be thrown 
on this subject I am herewith inserting 
the same in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Most of you know that on last November 
29 the United Nations Assembly, largely as 
a result of American pressure, recommended 
that Palestine be partitioned, and that a 
sovereign Jewish nation be carved out of 
the mandated territory. Fortunately our 
representative in the Security Council re- 
versed America’s position and the recom- 
mended partition has not been consum- 
mated. However, the cry for partition goes 
on. 

Let us, therefore, examine a few facts. 
Who are the Jews that demand partition? 
Do they have any rights to partition? 
Would partition benefit them or anyone 
else? 

A campaign for a national home for Jews 
has been carried on for many years by a 
world-wide organization of Zionists. Zion- 
ism is perhaps a natural growth. We all 
know that the Jews have been maligned and 
persecuted. Anti-Semitism has been a curse 
and a disease. It was anti-Semitism that 
gave a mad paperhanger a sordid vehicle on 
which to create the Nazi Party and ride to 
power in Germany. The Nazi persecution 
of the Jews is of course the blackest page 
in modern history—a page that must not be 
repeated here or elsewhere. 

Let's attribute worthy motives to the Zion- 
ists. Let’s assume that their clever, mili- 
ant, aggressive, sometimes lawless, cam- 
ign for a Jewish nation is a form of escap- 
ism; a desire to set up a city of refuge for 
Oppressed Jews. 

Is there any need for such a refuge? 
Would not the creation of a Jewish state 
defeat this objective? 

According to Rabbi Bernstein, adviser to 
General Clay on Jewish affairs, in recent 
testimony before the House Committee on 
Immigration, there are now some 11,000,000 
Jews in the world, distributed as follows: 


Austria, less than 20,000 in Germany, about 
20,000 in Italy, about 180,000 in Hungary, 
about 20,000 in Czechoslovakia, almost 500,- 
000 in Palestine, most of whom have gone 
there since World War I as a result of Zionist 
promotion; about 300,000 living elsewhere 
among Arabic peoples, some 2,500,000 in Rus- 


Sia, and a few scattered elsewhere. Rabbi 
Bernstein, a recognized authority, states 
there is no anti-Semitism in Russia. Why 
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would there be? The backbone of the 
Bolshevist Party in Russia was Jewish. Many 
of the leaders of Russia today are Jewish. 
Looking the world picture over from the 
Jewish viewpoint, there would appear to be 
little reason why Jews should wish to flee 
the lands wherein they now live. Persecu- 
tion is now largely extinct. There is no 
reason why they should not become useful 
and respected nationals in all countries in 
which they live as most have become in 
America. 

Now aside from the question of desire, 
do the Jews have any right to gerrymander 
a Jewish nation out of Palestine wherein 
Arabs outnumber Jews nearly 3 to 1? Ac- 
cording to the Jewish encyclopedia and Jew- 
ish history, most of the Zionists come from 
a group of eastern European Jews whose an- 
cestry is non-Semitic. Their ancestors were 
known as the Khazars. They never lived 
in the Holy Land at any time. They mi- 
grated from Asia to the area of southern 
Russia around the first century. They em- 
braced Judaism as a religion during the 
seventh century. They adopted Jewish 
names and the Hebrew alphabet as a basis 
of their writing. They developed Yiddish 
which is no more like Hebrew than English 
is like German or Swedish. They only have 
a common alphabet. In other words, a big 
majority of those who now want to go into 
Palestine have no blood kinship whatsoever 
with the Hebrew children. Now, what of 
the Hebrews themselves? The Arabs lived 
there before the Hebrews, and the Arabs 
have lived there in undisputed possession for 
13 centuries since all semblance of Jewish 
sovereignty ended. The Jews maintained no 
semblance of a national home in Palestine 
for longer than 875 years, and that was more 
than 2,000 years ago. 

Is there any religious basis for the Jewish 
claim to a sovereign state in this area? Jeru- 
salem is much more a Holy City in the 
Christian faith and in the Moslem faith than 
in the Jewish faith. The Moslems wor- 
shipped toward Jerusalem a hundred years 
before they worshipped toward Mecca. There 
is nothing in the Bible or elsewhere giving 
the Jews any religious or political right to 
set up a nation in this area. 

Let us look a little further into Zionism. 
The Zionists, mostly eastern European Jews, 
wanted to create a Jewish nation in the area 
of Poland after World War I. Woodrow 
Wilson sent a great and distinguished Amer- 
ican Jew, Henry Morgenthau, Sr., to Europe 
to investigate the claims and contentions 
of the Zionists. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., re- 
turned and filed a scathing denunciation of 
the entire Zionist program. By way of in- 
troduction to a treatise on the subject, Mr. 
Morgenthau said, “Zionism is the most stu- 
pendous fallacy in Jewish history. I assert 
that it is wrong in principle and impossible 
of realization; that it is unsound in its eco- 
nomics, fantastical in its politics, and sterile 
in ics spiritual ideals. Where it is not pa- 
thetically visionary, it is a cruel playing with 
the hopes of a people blindly seeking their 
way out of age-long miseries.” 

Now the Zionists contend that first the 
British and next the Americans have prom- 
ised them a Jewish nation in Palestine. 
Neither the British nor the Americans have 
made, or have had any right to make, any 
such promise. The British, of course, took 
over Palestine as a mandate following World 
War I. The Zionists always cite the Balfour 
Declaration as the charter of their claims. 
The Balfour Declaration said only this: “His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, nor the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country.” The 
Zionists further co tend that several Amer- 
ican Presidents and both political parties 
have pledged allegiance to their cause, and 
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further contend that the American Congress, 
in 1945, passed a resolution to this effect. It 
is quite true, shamefully so, that as a result 
of Zionist political and economic pressure in 
this country, several Presidents have paid lip 
service to Zionist aspirations. Both political 
parties had a plank on the subject in thelr 
1944 platforms. The Democratic platform 
spoke of “a free and democratic Jewish com- 
monwealth,” while the Republican plank 
used the language, “a free and democratic 
commonwealth,” omitting the word, Jewish. 
The resolution which a naive Congress passed 
for political purposes in 1945, read as fol- 
lows: “Resolved by the Senate (the House 
of Representatives concurring), that the in- 
terest shown by the President in the solu- 
tion of this problem is hereby commended 
and that the United States shall use its good 
offices with the mandatory power to the end 
that Palestine shall be opened for free entry 
of Jews into that country to the maximum 
of its agricultural and economic potential- 
ities, and that there shall be full opportunity 
for colonization and development, so that 
they may freely proceed with the upbuilding 
of Palestine as the Jewish national home 
and, in association with all elements of the 
population, establish Palestine as a demo- 
cratic commonwealth in which all men, re- 
gardless of race or creed, shall have equal 
rights.” 

Now what would be the result if America 
should seek to implement a partition of 
Palestine and underwrite a Jewish nation? 
There are 40,600,000 Arabs living in the seven 
Arabic nations surrounding Palestine. There 
are 100,000,000 Arabs in the Near and Mid- 
dle East. They are Moslems. Allied with 
them in close religious ties are some 300,- 
000,000 other Moslems. The land area of 
the peoples over whom Islam holds sway 
constitutes about one-half the world’s sur- 
face, and one-half the world’s people. Al- 
ready there is an Asiatic League to resist the 
Zionist campaign to set up the proposed 
Jewish state. American activities in the 
matter vo date have done our prestige and 
leadership throughout this half of the world 
great damage. Should an American soldier 
set foot on Palestinian soil in support of a 
Jewish state, it would alienate the friend- 
ship of the whole Moslem world, and make 
of them hostile enemies. It would open 
wide the doors of communism and give the 
Russians an entree they long have sought 
but could not otherwise obtain. It would 
create disunity at home as well as destroying 
our irfluence abroad. It would stimulate 
as nothing else could the growth of anti- 
Semitism in this country. It would, in all 
probability, initiate world war III. 


That the Zionist program is playing into 
the hands of communism seems too obvious 
for argument. Russia ardently supports the 
partition of Palestine. Just this week some 
3,000 Communists, most of them Jewish 
(without the blessing or support of the Jew- 
ish Committee, however) came to Washing- 
ton to lobby for a partition of Palestine and 
the creation of a Jewish state. 

Again the methods and techniques of 
Zionist promotion have been, and are, doing 
great harm to the cause of unity and peace. 
While Anglo-American friendship may not 
be essential, it is certainly important in the 
promotion of peace. Yet for several years 
we have permitted the American Zionists, 
without protest from Americans generally, to 
furnish the brains and the munitions and 
the money to dynamite British trains, blow 
up British arsenals, and kill British soldiers. 
We have seen our press filled with numerous 
insults to the British people and the British 
nation. 

Persecution begets persecution; violence 
begets violence. Those who live by the sword 
perish by the sword. These are age-old truths 
which the Zionists seem to forget. 

Some of the Jewish organizations of 
America, with intelligent patriotism, are 
seeking to defeat the Zionist program. The 
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American Council for Judaism should, in 
particular, be pointed out -for praise. Its 
distinguished president, Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, and those associated with him, have 
been of outstanding service. On their letter- 
head appears the language: “Our nationality 
is American; our religion is Judaism; our 
homeland is the United States of America.” 

All immigration into Palestine, either Jew 
or Arab, or otherwise, should be stopped. 
Some form of trusteeship or mandate may 
be necessary for a time. Eventually, how- 
ever, and the sooner the better, there must 
be created in Palestine not a sovereign 
Jewish state, not a sovereign Arab state, but 
a sovereign state of Palestine in which Jew 
and Arab have equal rights and privileges, 
a state in which all would be simply 
Palestinians. 

The partition of Palestine is without moral 
or legal justification whatsoever, and is not 
for the best interest of anyone, least of all 
the Jews. 

For the sake of Christian, Moslem, and 
Jew, for the sake of American principles, 
prestige, and leadership, for the cause of 
peace and justice throughout the world, we 
must repudiate definitely and finally the 
program and aspirations of world Zionism for 
the creation of a Jewish state in the Holy 
Land. 





Independence of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, again 
this year, on May 3, the Polish people 
all over the world celebrate the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution on May 3, 
1791. The Polish Constitution, which 
ranks with our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was one of the most liberal, the 
most democratic of its day. It recog- 
nized the equality of all men and granted 
religious liberty to all. 

No people in history have demon- 
strated a greater appreciation of freedom 
than the Polish people. No people have 
sacrificed more or are willing to sacri- 
fice more for freedom than the Polish 
people. 

Poland’s independence, lost in 1795, 
was not again established until 1918, 
after World War I. The constitution 
adopted in 1791 became the foundation 
of the Polish Constitution of 1919. 

This new, independent democracy, in 
its 20 years of independence between 
World Wars I and I, grew in population, 
in industry, in shipping, and in inter- 
national importance. 

Unfortunately, the geographic location 
of Poland places it in the midst of tur- 
moil and strife, whenever unrest breaks 
out in Europe. At a time when other 
small countries had bowed to Hitler, 
Poland was the first country to offer mili- 
tary resistance to Germany’s mighty 
armored forces. The people of Poland 
were really enslaved. The Russians en- 
gulfed them from the east, while the Ger- 
mans advanced from the west. 

Despite the fact that their cities were 
destroyed and looted, and most of their 
able-bodied men and women taken from 
the country for slave labor, more than 
100,000 Polish soldiers fought on in be- 


half of Poland, outside their native land. 
They fought side by side with the Allied 
troops in many parts of the world. 

Certainly everyone believed that when 
the end of the war came, Poland would 
again be restored to its rightful place in 
the world as a free and independent na- 
tion. After the declaration of the “four 
freedoms” in the Atlantic Charter, we 
did not believe that the representatives 
of our country and Great Britain would 
agree to the partitioning of Poland. And 
in addition to the partitioning, the so- 
called free election placed that country 
securely behind the iron curtain. She 
was freed from the Nazis to suffer further 
oppression under Russia. She is denied 
the right to have a government which 
represents the will of her own people. 
She has none of the “four freedoms.” 

We cannot permit any country to reach 
out and take possession of one small 
European nation after another. We 
must throw our wholehearted support 
behind efforts to promote, through truly 
constructive forces, the political freedom 
and economic well-being of all the peo- 
ples throughout the world, and to utilize 
international machinery as fully as 
possible. j 

The peace of the world depends upon 
the nations of the world functioning and 
negotiating together for a _ peaceful 
settlement of international problems. 
Therefore, I believe that the machinery 
of the United Nations should be strength- 
ened so that it will have power to take 
action against aggressor nations, and be 
in a position to defend the smaller na- 
tions. If the success of the United Na- 
tions becomes endangered by unreason- 
able exercise of the veto power, then the 
veto system should be abolished. 

Our Government, and the governments 
of all the democracies, must proceed to 
make the United Nations practical and 
effective. Then the restoration of full 
freedom and independence to Poland and 
the other small nations of Europe will 
be possible. I pledge my full support 
toward that end. 





California Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following resolutions: 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 

Whereas on the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the original States, as 
successors to the English Crown, became the 
owners of the tide and submerged lands 
within their respective borders, and such 
ownership was retained by them on the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and never has been 
relinquished to the Federal Government 
since; and 

Whereas the State of California was ad- 
mitted to the Union on a basis of equality 
with the Originai States, possessing and en- 
joying all the attributes of sovereignty re- 
siding in the Original States, including the 
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ownership of the tide and submerged lands 
within its borders; and 

Whereas the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the Uniteq 
States versus California has held that “the 
United States of America is now, and has 
been at all times pertinent hereto, possesseq 
of paramount rights in, and full dominion 
and power over, the lands, minerals and other 
things underlying the Pacific Ocean lying 
seaward of the ordinary low-water mark on 
the coast of California, and outside of inlang 
waters, extending seaward 3 nautical miles 
and bounded on the north and south, respec- 
tively, by the northern and southern boun- 
daries of the State of California. The State 
of California has no title thereto or property 
interest therein”; and 

Whereas this decision casts a cloud upon 
the title of the State of California and al] of 
its subdivisions or persons acting pursuant to 
its permission, to the tide and submerged 
lands off the coast of the State of California 
extending seaward 3 miles; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has declared 
that the power to determine the question of 
ownership resides in the Congress; and 

Whereas the State of California, its subdi- 
visions and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have spent enormous sums of 
money improving and developing the tide 
and submerged lands along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, which improvements and develop- 
ments are in jeopardy unless the Congress 
enacts legislation to remove the cloud on the 
title to said lands created by the Supreme 
Court decision; and 

Whereas the State of California has de- 
veloped and made available for public use 
a system of beaches and parks at great cos 
and expense to the people of California, and 
these State-owned and operated beaches and 
parks have been developed to the point where 
they are now used and enjoyed by approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 people per year; and 

Whereas the State of California, its cities 
counties and other political subdivisions 
have made improvements to tide and sub- 
merged lands for many purposes including 
but not limited to harbor developments 
piers, docks, wharves, jetties, recreational 
facilities, and industrial sites; and 

Whereas the State of California has had 
for many years a full and complete set of 
laws designed for the conservation, regula- 
tion and management of its natural re- 
sources in such fields as mining, forestry 
beaches and parks, oil and gas, public lands 
soil conservation, fish and game, and har- 
bors and navigation, and the State has pro- 
vided for adequately staffed and financed ad- 
ministrative agencies to carry out these laws 
and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have made the investments, im- 
provements and developments herein se! 
forth in good faith upon the assumption that 
the State of California was the owner of, an 
had dominion and jurisdiction over the tid 
and submerged lands lying off the coast ol 
California; and 

Whereas for many years prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision, many agencies of the 
Federal Government have recognized 
ownership, dominion and jurisdiction of th 
State of California over these tide and sub- 
merged lands; and 

Whereas the cloud created by the decisio! 
of the Supreme Court not only affects th 
investment, development, and improvemen' 
already made on and to the tide and sub- 
merged lands off the coast of California, 0u' 
it will prevent further investments in and 
development to and improvement of these 
tide and submerged lands off the coast 
California, to the detriment of the people 0! 
the State of California and of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assemd 
of the State of California (jointly), That th 
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congress of the United States be respect- 
fully requested to enact legislation now 
pending before the Congress, to remove the 
cloud created by the Supreme Court de- 
cision by quitclaiming to the State of Cali- 
fornia and the other respective States of the 
United States and to their subdivisions and 
to persons acting under and pursuant to their 
permission, ownership of, title to, and do- 
minion over the lands beneath the tide 
waters and navigable waters of the United 
States a distance seaward 3 miles; so that 
the State of California together with the 
several States may continue without inter- 
ruption the title to and dominion and juris- 
diction over said lands, thereby perpetuating 
what has been considered for more than 160 
years in good faith to be a proper sphere 
of State jurisdiction, dominion, and owner- 
ship; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of California and to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate and to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives and to 
the President of the United States; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to send copies of this resolution 
to the mayors of all California cities and 
the chairmen of all boards of supervisors of 
California counties and urge that they, in 
their local areas, continue unabated their 
valiant battle for the reaffirmation, by the 
Congress and the President, of California's 
unquestioned title to its tide and submerged 
lands. 
Goopwin J. KNIGHT, 
President of the Senate. 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Sam L. COLLINS, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


I, Frank M. Jordan, secretary of state, do 
hereby certify that J. A. Beek, whose name is 
subscribed to the foregoing certificate, was 
at the time of such subscription the duly 
qualified secretary of the Senate of the State 
of California and as such secretary is the 
proper officer to execute said certificate; and 
I further certify that the aforesaid J. A. 
Beek, secretary of the Senate of the State 
of California, did execute this certificate in 
my presence. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and have caused the great seal of the 
State of California to be affixed hereto this 
27th day of March 1948. 

FRANK M. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 
Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Long Beach petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to act favorably upon 
and adopt bill S. 1988 or H. R. 4999, pend- 
ing before the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives, respectively 


Whereas, under certain acts of the legis- 
lature of the State of California, as respec- 
tively set forth in Statutes of California 1911, 
page 1304, Statutes of California 1925, page 
235, and Statutes of California 1935, page 
794, the State of California did grant to the 
city of Long Beach “all of the right, title, 
and interest of the State of California, held 
by said State by virtue of its sovereignty, in 
and to all of the tidelands and submerged 
lands, whether filled or unfilled, bordering 
upon, under and situated below the mean 
high-tide line of the Pacific Ocean, or of 
any harbor, estuary, bay or inlet, which are 
within the corporate limits of said city,” 
in trust, to be used by the city solely for the 
establishment, improvement, and conduct 
of a harbor and for the construction of 
Whatves, docks, piers, and structures neces- 

cr convenient for the promotion and 


accommodation of navigation and commerce, 
and for public parks, parkways, highways, 
and playgrounds; and 

Whereas the ocean frontage of the city 
of Long Beach on San Pedro Bay, bordering 
the Pacific Ocean, consists of 8.11 miles, 
and the submerged lands within said city 
limits conveyed by the aforesaid grants con- 
sist of 13,027 acres, of which 580 acres have 
been reclaimed and filled at the expense of 
said city, and harbor improvements have 
been constructed and are under process of 
construction at a total cost exceeding $33,- 
000,000, providing for in excess of 12,000 
lineal feet of wharves and docks, accommo- 
dating 25 berths, 17 miles of railroad track- 
age, open and covered cargo storage areas 
consisting of in excess of 170 acres; and in 
addition to said harbor improvements, the 
city has reclaimed and improved approxi- 
mately 250 acres of tide and submerged 
lands, at a total cost of in excess of $3,500,- 
000, providing for 5 miles of public beaches, 
parks, and recreational areas; and 

Whereas the total tonnage of cargo han- 
died during the 12-month period ending 
December 31, 1947, over said municipal docks 
constructed upon reclaimed tide and sub- 
merged lands, including imports and ex- 
ports, amounted to 1,144,035 tons, and the 
city received during said period revenue for 
the use of said harbor facilities incident to 
the movement of said cargo the sum of 
$697,500.45; and 

Whereas in the case of United States of 
America y, California, No. 12 Original, the 
United States Supreme Court, on June 23, 
1947, rendered a decision holding that the 
Federal Government has certain paramount 
powers with respect to the “three-mile 
marginal belt” lying seaward of the ordi- 
nary low-water mark on the coast of Cali- 
fornia and outside the inland waters of the 
State of California, and that the State 
of California has no title thereto or prop- 
erty interest therein; and 

Whereas it is believed that San Pedro Bay 
constitutes an inland water body of the State 
of California, and that all of the tide and 
submerged lands granted to the city by the 
State heretofore mentioned lie within San 
Pedro Bay as such bay is demarked from the 
“3-mile marginal belt”; however, such mat- 
ter has not yet been determined by the Su- 
preme Court in said litigation; and 

Whereas in the Government's brief in the 
case of United States of America v. California, 
the theory of State ownership of inland nav- 
igable waters and tide waters is attacked as 
“erroneous,” “unsound,” “wrong,” “fallacy,” 
and a “legal fiction,” and it is believed that 
the theory announced by the majority opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in said case as the 
basis for the decision rendered therein can 
be equally applied to the title and ownership 
of all lands underlying inland waters; and 

Whereas the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars of public funds by the city of Long Beach 
in the development of tide and submerged 
lands conveyed to it by the State has been 
made in good faith and in reliance upon the 
rule of property that the title to said lands 
has vested in the States and their grantees as 
announced by more than 50 decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and con- 
firmed by 244 decisions of Federal and State 
courts, 31 rulings of Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior, and 49 opinions of Attorneys General of 
the United States: 

Now, therefore, the City Council of the 
City of Long Beach resolves as follows: 

SECTION 1. The city of Long Beach, by and 
through its city council, does hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to act fa- 
vorably upon and adopt bill 8S. 1988 or H. R. 
4999, pending before the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives, respectively, or 
similar legislation, whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall recognize, confirm, establish, 
and vest in the respective States and their re- 
spective grantees and all persons lawfully 
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entitled thereto title to and ownership of all 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use said natural resources in 
accordance with applicable State law, to the 
end that by said legislation the city of Long 
Beach shall not be disturbed in its rights, 
title, and possession in and to lands beneath 
navigable waters within its corporate limits 
conveyed to it by the State of California, and 
the right and power to control, develop, and 
use the natural resources within such lands. 

SEc, 2. That the city attorney be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and requested to present 
to the Members of Congress and the appro- 
priate committees thereof all matters per- 
tinent to favorable action on and adoption 
by the Congress of bill S. 1988 or H. R. 4999, 
and/or similar legislation, and transmit a 
certified copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the members of 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the United States Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from California. 

Sec. 3. The city clerk shall certify to the 
passage of this resolution by the City Council 
of the City of Long Beach, and cause the same 
to be posted in three conspicuous places in 
the city of Long Beach, and it shall there- 
upon take effect. 


Resolution condemning Federal seizure of 
California tidelands 


Whereas the State of California has always 
owned, in trust for the people of California, 
title to lands within the 3-mile offshore 
limit; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is now 
claiming title to these lands and the im- 
provements thereon, as well as the State's 
income therefrom, in defiance of the sover- 
eignty of the State and of its citizens; and 

Whereas the Federal Government’s claim 
embraces the completely un-American doc- 
trine of confiscation without process of law 
and without compensation; and 

Whereas Congress has once passed, and un- 
doubtedly will again pass, legislation repudi- 
ating this expropriation of California's coast 
line and marginal lands; and 

Whereas President Truman has once 
vetoed, and may again veto, this legislation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1, That the Bellflower Chamber of Com- 
merce hereby records its determination to re- 
sist this invasion of States’ rights and of 
people’s rights by the Federal Government; 
and 

2. That we notify Congress of our unquali- 
fied support of Senate bill 1988 and H. R. 4999, 
now before Congress, nullifying the Federal 
seizure of California’s tidelands; and 

3. That we urge upon President Truman 
his repudiation of confiscation as a weapon 
of democracy by supporting the fundamental 
rights of the people at issue in this contro- 
versy; and 

4. That as evidence of that support we 
recommend for his signature Senate bill 1988 
and H. R. 4999, confirming California’s right 
and title to the lands involved in this dispute. 

BELLFLOWER CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, INC., 
HAROLD L, JACOBSON, President. 
Epwarp B. KENNEDY, 
Secretary-Manager. 





Resolution condemning Federal seizure of 


California tidelands 

Whereas the State of California has al- 
ways owned, in trust for the people of Cali- 
fornia, title to lands within the 3-mile off- 
shore limit; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is now 
claiming title to these lands and the im- 
provements thereon, as well as the State's 
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American Council for Judaism should, in 
particular, be pointed out for praise. Its 
distinguished president, Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, and those associated with him, have 
been of outstanding service. On their letter- 
head appears the language: “Our nationality 
is American; our religion is Judaism; our 
homeland is the United States of America.” 

All immigration into Palestine, either Jew 
or Arab, or otherwise, should be stopped. 
Some form of trusteeship or mandate may 
be necessary for a time. Eventually, how- 
ever, and the sooner the better, there must 
be created in Palestine not a sovereign 
Jewish state, not a sovereign Arab state, but 
a sovereign state of Palestine in which Jew 
and Arab have equal rights and privileges, 
a state in which all would be simply 
Palestinians. 

The partition of Palestine is without moral 
or legal justification whatsoever, and is not 
for the best interest of anyone, least of all 
the Jews. 

For the sake of Christian, Moslem, and 
Jew, for the sake of American principles, 
prestige, and leadership, for the cause of 
peace and justice throughout the world, we 
must repudiate definitely and finally the 
program and aspirations of world Zionism for 
the creation of a Jewish state in the Holy 
Land. 





Independence of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, again 
this year, on May 3, the Polish people 
all over the world celebrate the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution on May 3, 
1791. The Polish Constitution, which 
ranks with our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was one of the most liberal, the 
most democratic of its day. It recog- 
nized the equality of all men and granted 
religious liberty to all. 

No people in history have demon- 
strated a greater appreciation of freedom 
than the Polish people. No people have 
sacrificed more or are willing to sacri- 
fice more for freedom than the Polish 
people. 

Poland’s independence, lost in 1795, 
yas not again established until 1918, 
after World War I. The constitution 
adopted in 1791 became the foundation 
of the Polish Constitution of 1919. 

This new, independent democracy, in 
its 20 years of independence between 
World Wars I and II, grew in population, 
in industry, in shipping, and in inter- 
national importance. 

Unfortunately, the geographic location 
of Poland places it in the midst of tur- 
moil and strife, whenever unrest breaks 
out in Europe. At a time when other 
small countries had bowed to Hitler, 
Poland was the first country to offer mili- 
tary resistance to Germany’s mighty 
armored forces. The people of Poland 
were really enslaved. The Russians en- 
eulfed them from the east, while the Ger- 
mans advanced from the west. 

Despite the fact that their cities were 
destroyed and looted, and most of their 
able-bodied men and women taken from 
the country for slave labor, more than 
100,000 Polish soldiers fought on in be- 


half of Poland, outside their native land. 
They fought side by side with the Allied 
troops in many parts of the world. 

Certainly everyone believed that when 
the end of the war came, Poland would 
again be restored to its rightful place in 
the world as a free and independent na- 
tion. After the declaration of the “four 
freedoms” in the Atlantic Charter, we 
did not believe that the representatives 
of our country and Great Britain would 
agree to the partitioning of Poland. And 
in addition to the partitioning, the so- 
called free election placed that country 
securely behind the iron curtain. She 
was freed from the Nazis to suffer further 
oppression under Russia. She is denied 
the right to have a government which 
represents the will of her own people. 
She has none of the “four freedoms.” 

We cannot permit any country to reach 
out and take possession of one small 
European nation after another. We 
must throw our wholehearted support 
behind efforts to promote, through truly 
constructive forces, the political freedom 
and economic well-being of all the peo- 
ples throughout the world, and to utilize 
international machinery as fully as 
possible. ; 

The peace of the world depends upon 
the nations of the world functioning and 
negotiating together for a peaceful 
settlement of international problems. 
Therefore, I believe that the machinery 
of the United Nations should be strength- 
ened so that it will have power to take 
action against aggressor nations, and be 
in a position to defend the smaller na- 
tions. If the success of the United Na- 
tions becomes endangered by unreason- 
able exercise of the veto power, then the 
veto system should be abolished. 

Our Government, and the governments 
of all the democracies, must proceed to 
make the United Nations practical and 
effective. Then the restoration of full 
freedom and independence to Poland and 
the other small nations of Europe will 
be possible. I pledge my full support 
toward that end. 





California Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following resolutions: 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 


Whereas on the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the original States, as 
successors to the English Crown, became the 
owners of the tide and submerged lands 
within their respective borders, and such 
ownership was retained by them on the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and never has been 
relinquished to the Federal Government 
since; and 

Whereas the State of California was ad- 
mitted to the Union on a basis of equality 
with the Original States, possessing and en- 
joying all the attributes of sovereignty re- 
siding in the Original States, including the 
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ownership of the tide and submerged lands 
within its borders; and 

Whereas the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the Unite 
States versus California has held that “the 
United States of America is now, and has 
been at all times pertinent hereto, possesseq 
of paramount rights in, and full dominion 
and power over, the lands, minerals and other 
things underlying the Pacific Ocean lying 
seaward of the ordinary low-water mark on 
the coast of California, and outside of inland 
waters, extending seaward 3 nautical miles 
and bounded on the north and south, respec- 
tively, by the northern and southern boun- 
daries of the State of California. The State 
of California has no title thereto or property 
interest therein”; and 

Whereas this decision casts a cloud upon 
the title of the State of California and all of 
its subdivisions or persons acting pursuant to 
its permission, to the tide and submerged 
lands off the coast of the State of California 
extending seaward 3 miles; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has declared 
that the power to determine the question of 
ownership resides in the Congress; and 

Whereas the State of California, its subdi- 
visions and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have spent enormous sums of 
money improving and developing the tide 
and submerged lands along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, which improvements and develop- 
ments are in jeopardy unless the Congress 
enacts legislation to remove the cloud on the 
title to said lands created by the Supreme 
Court decision; and 

Whereas the State of California has de- 
veloped and made available for public use 
a system of beaches and parks at great cost 
and expense to the people of California, and 
these State-owned and operated beaches and 
parks have been developed to the point where 
they are now used and enjoyed by approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 people per year; and 

Whereas the State of California, its cities 
counties and other political subdivisions 
have made improvements to tide and sub- 
merged lands for many purposes including 
but not limited to harbor developments 
piers, docks, wharves, jetties, recreational 
facilities, and industrial sites; and 

Whereas the State of California has had 
for many years a full and complete set of 
laws designed for the conservation, regula- 
tion and management of its natural re- 
sources in such fields as mining, forestry 
beaches and parks, oil and gas, public lands 
soil conservation, fish and game, and har- 
bors and navigation, and the State has pro- 
vided for adequately staffed and financed ad- 
ministrative agencies to carry out these laws 
and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have made the investments, im- 
provements and developments herein — set 
forth in good faith upon the assumption that 
the State of California was the owner of, and 
had dominion and jurisdiction over the tide 
and submerged lands lying off the coast ol! 
California; and 

Whereas for many years prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision, many agencies of the 
Federal Government have recognized 
ownership, dominion and jurisdiction of the 
State of California over these tide and sub- 
merged lands; and 

Whereas the cloud created by the decisio! 
of the Supreme Court not only affects th 
investment, development, and improvement 
already made on and to the tide and sub- 
merged lands off the coast of California, 0u' 
it will prevent further investments in and 
development to and improvement of these 
tide and submerged lands off the coast 0! 
California, to the detriment of the people ‘ 
the State of California and of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assemd! 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
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Congress of the United States be respect- 
fully requested to enact legislation now 
pending before the Congress, to remove the 
cloud created by the Supreme Court de- 
cision by quitclaiming to the State of Cali- 
fornia and the other respective States of the 
United States and to their subdivisions and 
to persons acting under and pursuant to their 
permission, ownership of, title to, and do- 
minion over the lands beneath the tide 
waters and navigable waters of the United 
States a distance seaward 3 miles; so that 
the State of California together with the 
several States may continue without inter- 
ruption the title to and dominion and juris- 
diction over said lands, thereby perpetuating 
what has been considered for more than 160 
years in good faith to be a proper sphere 
of State jurisdiction, dominion, and owner- 
ship; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of California and to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate and to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives and to 
the President of the United States; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to send copies of this resolution 
to the mayors of all California cities and 
the chairmen of all boards of supervisors of 
California counties and urge that they, in 
their local areas, continue unabated their 
valiant battle for the reaffirmation, by the 
Congress and the President, of California's 
unquestioned title to its tide and submerged 
lands. 
Goopwin J. KNIGHT, 
President of the Senate. 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Sam L, COLLINS, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


I, Frank M. Jordan, secretary of state, do 
hereby certify that J. A. Beek, whose name is 
subscribed to the foregoing certificate, was 
at the time of such subscription the duly 
qualified secretary of the Senate of the State 
of California and as such secretary is the 
proper officer to execute said certificate; and 
I further certify that the aforesaid J. A. 
Beek, secretary of the Senate of the State 
of California, did execute this certificate in 
my presence. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and have caused the great seal of the 
State of California to be affixed hereto this 
27th day of March 1948. 

FRANK M. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 
Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Long Beach petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to act favorably upon 
and adopt bill S. 1988 or H. R. 4999, pend- 
ing before the Committees on the Judi- 
cilary of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives, respectively 


Whereas, under certain acts of the legis- 
lature of the State of California, as respec- 
tively set forth in Statutes of California 1911, 
page 1304, Statutes of California 1925, page 
235, and Statutes of California 1935, page 
794, the State of California did grant to the 
city of Long Beach “all of the right, title, 
and interest of the State of California, held 
by said State by virtue of its sovereignty, in 
and to all of the tidelands and submerged 
lands, whether filled or unfilled, bordering 
upon, under and situated below the mean 
high-tide line of the Pacific Ocean, or of 
any harbor, estuary, bay or inlet, which are 
within the corporate limits of said city,” 
in trust, to be used by the city solely for the 
establishment, improvement, and conduct 
ol a harbor and for the construction of 
hatves, docks, piers, and structures neces- 
sary cr convenient for the promotion and 


accommodation of navigation and commerce, 
and for public parks, parkways, highways, 
and playgrounds; and 

Whereas the ocean frontage of the city 
of Long Beach on San Pedro Bay, bordering 
the Pacific Ocean, consists of 8.11 miles, 
and the submerged lands within said city 
limits conveyed by the aforesaid grants con- 
sist of 13,027 acres, of which 580 acres have 
been reclaimed and filled at the expense of 
said city, and harbor improvements have 
been constructed and are under process of 
construction at a total cost exceeding $33,- 
000,000, providing for in excess of 12,000 
lineal feet of wharves and docks, accommo- 
dating 25 berths, 17 miles of railroad track- 
age, Open and covered cargo storage areas 
consisting of in excess of 170 acres; and in 
addition to said harbor improvements, the 
city has reclaimed and improved approxi- 
mately 250 acres of tide and submerged 
lands, at a total cost of in excess of $3,500, 
000, providing for 5 miles of public beaches, 
parks, and recreational areas; and 

Whereas the total tonnage of cargo han- 
dled during the 12-month period ending 
December 31, 1947, over said municipal docks 
constructed upon reclaimed tide and sub- 
merged lands, including imports and ex- 
ports, amounted to 1,144,035 tons, and the 
city received during said period revenue for 
the use of said harbor facilities incident to 
the movement of said cargo the sum of 
$697,500.45; and 

Whereas in the case of United States of 
America y, California, No. 12 Original, the 
United States Supreme Court, on June 23, 
1947, rendered a decision holding that the 


_ Federal Government has certain paramount 


powers with respect to the “three-mile 
marginal belt” lying seaward of the ordi- 
nary low-water mark on the coast of Cali- 
fornia and outside the inland waters of the 
State of California, and that the State 
of California has no title thereto or prop- 
erty interest therein; and 

Whereas it is believed that San Pedro Bay 
constitutes an inland water body of the State 
of California, and that all of the tide and 
submerged lands granted to the city by the 
State heretofore mentioned lie within San 
Pedro Bay as such bay is demarked from the 
“3-mile marginal belt”; however, such mat- 
ter has not yet been determined by the Su- 
preme Court in said litigation; and 

Whereas in the Government’s brief in the 
case of United States of America v. California, 
the theory of State ownership of inland nav- 
igable waters and tide waters is attacked as 
“erroneous,” “unsound,” “wrong,” “fallacy,” 
and a “legal fiction,” and it is believed that 
the theory announced by the majority opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in said case as the 
basis for the decision rendered therein can 
be equally applied to the title and ownership 
of all lands underlying inland waters; and 

Whereas the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars of public funds by the city of Long Beach 
in the development of tide and submerged 
lands conveyed to it by the State has been 
made in good faith and in reliance upon the 
rule of property that the title to said lands 
has vested in the States and their grantees as 
announced by more than 50 decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and con- 
firmed by 244 decisions of Federal and State 
courts, 31 rulings of Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior, and 49 opinions of Attorneys General of 
the United States: 

Now, therefore, the City Council of the 
City of Long Beach resolves as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The city of Long Beach, by and 
through its city council, does hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to act fa- 
vorably upon and adopt bill S. 1988 or H. R. 
4999, pending before the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives, respectively, or 
similar legislation, whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall recognize, confirm, establish, 
and vest in the respective States and their re- 
spective grantees and all persons lawfully 
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entitled thereto title to and ownership of all 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use said naturel resources in 
accordance with applicable State law, to the 
end that by said legislation the city of Long 
Beach shall not be disturbed in its rights, 
title, and possession in and to lands beneath 
navigable waters within its corporate limits 
conveyed to it by the State of California, and 
the right and power to control, develop, and 
use the natural resources within such lands. 

Sec, 2. That the city attorney be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and requested to present 
to the Members of Congress and the appro- 
priate committees thereof all matters per- 
tinent to favorable action on and adoption 
by the Congress of bill S. 1988 or H. R. 4999, 
and/or similar legislation, and transmit a 
certified copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the members of 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the United States Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from California. 

Sec. 3. The city clerk shall certify to the 
passage of this resolution by the City Council 
of the City of Long Beach, and cause the same 
to be posted in three conspicuous places in 
the city of Long Beach, and it shall there- 
upon take effect. 


Resolution condemning Federal seizure of 
California tidelands 


Whereas the State of California has always 
owned, in trust for the people of California, 
title to lands within the 3-mile offshore 
limit; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is now 
claiming title to these lands and the im- 
provements thereon, as well as the State's 
income therefrom, in defiance of the sover- 
eignty of the State and of its citizens; and 

Whereas the Federal Government’s claim 
embraces the completely un-American doc- 
trine of confiscation without process of law 
and without compensation; and 

Whereas Congress has once passed, and un- 
doubtedly will again pass, legislation repudi- 
ating this expropriation of California’s coast 
line and marginal lands; and 

Whereas President Truman has_ once 
vetoed, and may again veto, this legislation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1. That the Bellflower Chamber of Com- 
merce hereby records its determination to re- 
sist this invasion of States’ rights and of 
people’s rights by the Federal Government; 
and 

2. That we notify Congress of our unquali- 
fied support of Senate bill 1988 and H. R. 4999, 
now before Congress, nullifying the Federal 
seizure of California's tidelands; and 

3. That we urge upon President Truman 
luis repudiation of confiscation as a weapon 
of democracy by supporting the fundamental 
rights of the people at issue in this contro- 
versy; and 

4. That as evidence of that support we 
recommend for his signature Senate bill 1988 
and H. R. 4999, confirming California's right 
and title to the lands involved in this dispute. 

BELLFLOWER CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, INC., 
HAROLD L, JACOBSON, President. 
EpwarD B. KENNEDY, 
Secretary-Manager. 





Resolution condemning Federal seizure of 
California tidelands 


Whereas the State of California has al- 
ways owned, in trust for the people of Cali- 
fornia, title to lands within the 3-mile off- 
shore limit; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is now 
claiming title to these lands and the im- 
provements thereon, as well as the State's 
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income therefrom, in deflance of the sover- 
eignty of the State and of its citizens; and 

Whereas the Federal Government’s claim 
embraces the completely un-American doc- 
trines of confiscation without process of law 
and without compensation; and 

Whereas Congress has once passed, and 
undoubtedly will again pass legislation re- 
pudiating this expropriation of California’s 
coast line and marginal lands; and 

Whereas President Truman has once ve- 
toed, and may again veto, this legislation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1. That the South Gate Chamber of Com- 
nerce hereby records its determination to 
resist this invasion of States’ rights and of 
people's rights by the Federal Government; 
and 

2. That we notify Congress of our un- 
qualified support of Senate bill 1988, now 
before Congress, nullifying the Federal sei- 
zure of California’s tidelands; and 

3. That we urge upon President Truman 
his repudiation of confiscation as a weapon 
of democracy, by supporting the fundamental 
rights of the people at issue in this con- 
troversy; and 

4. That, as evidence of that support, we 
recommend for his signature Senate bill 
1988, confirming California’s right and title 
to the lands involved in this dispute. 

R. W. WILson, 
President. 
JoHN H. LEGRAND, 
Executive Secretary. 


Resolution of the State Bar of California 


Whereas the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of United States 
v. California has the effect of depriving the 
State of California lands and natural re- 
sources of enormous value within its con- 
stitutional boundaries, to wit, the lands 
and resources along its entire coast’ line 
within the 3-mile belt; and 

Whereas California, since its admission to 
the Union, has exercised full powers of own- 
ership and dominion over such lands and re- 
sources as a sovereign State, and the Federal 
Government, at all times prior to 1937, both 
by its courts, its executive departments, and 
its congress, has recognized and acquiesced in 
California’s ownership thereof; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the past has rendered numerous 
decisions which indicate that the Court then 
believed that California was the owner of the 
soils and resources therein under all navi- 
gable waters within its constitutional boun- 
daries, whether inland or not; and 

Whereas in full reliance upon its own long- 
standing official claims of ownership and 
also in full reliance upon the recognition and 
acquiescence in such ownership by the Fed- 
eral Government, and in reliance on the said 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
California has granted large areas of said 
lands to its municipalities which, in turn, 
have leased or granced muny parcels of such 
lands to their citizens who, in turn, have 
expended enormous sums of money in im- 
provement thereof, and said municipalities 
and the State itself have also expended large 
sums of money in the improvement and de- 
velopment of said lands, all in reliance upon 
the recognition and acquiescence of the 
United States and the decisions of its courts; 
and 

Whereas the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of United 
States v. California not only deprives Cali- 
fornia and its municipalities and citizens 
of their titles, as aforesaid, but it leaves the 
question of actual ownership of the soil 
of the 3-mile belt entirely undetermined, 
ignoring the settled principle of real prop- 
erty law that all land within the boundaries 
of a State, title to which is not vested in 
any other owner, belongs absolutely to the 
State as sovereign; and 


Whereas said decision has resulted in cre- 
ating confusion and uncertainty as to the 
title of enormous areas of valuable filled 
lands which were formerly submerged, as 
well as lands now submerged, which have 
been granted or leased by the State; and 

Whereas said decision of the Court is pred- 
icated on a theory heretofore unknown in 
American constitutional law and unsup- 
ported by any former decision of any court: 
namely, that in the exercise of its consti- 
tutional powers the United States may ap- 
propriate to its own use, without compensa- 
tion, natural resources existing within land 
wholly within the boundaries of the State 
and not the property of the United States; 
and 

Whereas this doctrine, if carried to its log- 
ical conclusion, might permit the Federal 
Government to appropriate without com- 
pensation, minerals, forests, and other nat- 
ural resources in State or private ownership 
anywhere which it deemed essential to the 
performance of its constitutional functions; 
and 

Whereas the said decision of the Court 
specifically recognizes that the question of 
the ownership and disposition of said lands 
and resources is within the “congressional 
area of national power,” and assumes that 
Congress will not “execute its powers in such 
way as to bring about injustices to States, 
their subdivisions, or persons acting pursuant 
to their permission”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State bar of California 
urge upon the Congress the necessity of 
taking appropriate action (1) to vest in 
California and the other States full power to 
control the development and exploitation 
of all natural resources beneath all navigable 
waters within their respective boundaries in 
accordance with State law, and (2) to re- 
lease to and confirm in California and every 
other State the sovereign right of such States 
to the ownership of all land and natural 
resources beneath all navigable waters within 
the boundaries of such States; 

Resolved, further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to each Member of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 


Resolution of the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of the City of Long Beach petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
act favorably upon and adopt bill S. 1988 
or H. R. 4999, pending before the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary of the United 
States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively 


Whereas under certain acts of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, as respec- 
tively set forth in Statutes of California, 1911, 
page 1304, Statutes of California, 1925, page 
235, and Statutes of California, 1935, page 
794, the State of California did grant to the 
city of Long Beach “all of the right, title, and 
interest of the State of California, held by 
said State by virtue of its sovereignty, in 
and to all of the tidelands and submerged 
lands, whether filled or unfilled, bordering 
upon, under, and situated below the mean 
high tide line of the Pacific Ocean, or of any 
harbor, estuary, bay, or iniet, which are 
within the corporate limits of said city,” in 
trust, to be used by the city solely for the 
establishment, improvement, and conduct 
of a harbor and for the construction of 
wharves, docks, piers, and structures: neces- 
sary or convenient for the promotion and 
accommodation of navigation and com- 
merce, and for public parks, parkways, high- 
ways, and playgrounds; and 

Whereas the ocean frontage of the city of 
Long Beach on San Pedro Bay, bordering the 
Pacific Ocean, consists of 8.11 miles, and the 
submerged lands within said city limits con- 
veyed by the aforesaid grants consist of 
13,027 acres, of which 580 acres have been 
reclaimed and filled at the expense of said 
city, and harbor improvements have bcen 
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constructed and are under process of con. 
struction at a total cost exceeding 933 - 
000,C00, providing for in excess of 12,009 
lineal feet of wharves and docks, accom. 
modating 25 berths, 17 miles of railroaq 
trackage, open and covered cargo storage 
areas consisting of in excess of 170 acres; ang 

Whereas the total tonnage of cargo handleq 
during the 12-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, over said municipal docks con- 
structed upon reclaimed tide and submerged 
lands, including imports and_ exports 
amounted to 1,144,035 tons, and the city 
received during said period revenue for the 
use of said harbor facilities incident to the 
movement of said cargo the sum of 
$697,500.45; and 

Whereas in the case of United States 0; 
America vy. California, No. 12 Original, the 
United States Supreme Court, on June 
23, 1947, rendered a decision holding that 
the Federal Government has certain para- 
mount powers with respect to the “3-mile 
marginal belt” lying seaward of the ordinary 
low-water mark on the coast of California 
and outside the inland waters of the State 
of California, and that the State of Cali- 
fornia has no title thereto or property in- 
terest therein; and 

Whereas it is believed that San Pedro Bay 
constitutes an inland water body of the 
State of California and that all of the tide 
and submerged lands granted to the city 
by the State heretofore mentioned lie within 
San Pedro Bay as such bay is demarked from 
the “3-mile marginal belt,” however, such 
matter has not yet been determined by 
the Supreme Court in said litigation; and 

Whereas in the Government's brief in the 
case of United States of America vy. Cali- 
jornia, the theory of State ownership of 
inland navigable waters and tide waters is 
attacked as “erroneous,” “unsound,” “wrong,” 
“fallacy,” and a “legal fiction,” and it is be- 
lieved that the theory announced by the 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court in 
said case as the basis for the decision 
rendered therein can be equally applied to 
the title and ownership of all lands under- 
lying inland waters; and 

Whereas the expenditure of millions of 
dollars of public funds by the city of Long 
Beach in the development of tide and sub- 
merged lands conveyed to it by the State 
has been made in good faith and in reliance 
upon the rule of property that the title to 
said lands has vested in the States and 
their grantees as announced by more than 
50 decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and confirmed by 244 deci- 
sions of Federal and State Courts; 31 rulings 
of Secretaries of the Interior, and 49 opinions 
of Attorneys General of the United States: 

Now, therefore, the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the City of Long Beach resolve 
as follows: 

SEcTION 1, The city of Long Beach, by and 
through the board of harbor commissioners 
of said city, does hereby petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to act favorably 
upon and adopt bill S. 1988 or H. R. 4999 
pending before the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives, respectively, or 
similar legislation, whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall recognize, confirm, establish 
and vest in the respective States and thei: 
respective grantees and all persons lawfully 
entitled thereto title to and ownership of 
all lands beneath navigable waters within 
the boundaries of the respective States, and 
the natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use said natural resources in 
accordance with applicable State law, to the 
end that by said legislation the city of Long 
Beach shall not be disturbed in its rights, 
title, and possession in and to lands beneath 
navigable waters within its corporate limits 
conveyed to it by the State of California. 
and the right and power to control, develop, 
and use the natural resources within suc! 
lands. 








Src. 2. That the city attorney be and he 
is hereby authorized and requested to present 
to the Members of Congress and the appro- 
priate committees thereof all matters per- 
tinent to favorable action on and adoption 
by the Congress of bill S. 1988 or H. R. 4999 
and/or similar legislation, and transmit a 
certified copy of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to the members of 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the United States Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives 
from California. 

Sec. 3. The secretary of the board shall 
certify to the passage of this resolution by 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
City of Long Beach, and it shall thereupon 
take effect. 

Sec. 4. The secretary of the board shall 
cause this resolution to be published once 
in the Long Beach Independent, the official 
newspaper of the city of Long Beach. 





Do Your Own Thinking and Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, an or- 
ganization called the State Lawmakers 
Directory, of Houston, Tex., has pub- 
lished an article explaining the Labor- 
Management Relations Act which Con- 
gress passed over Mr. Truman’s veto last 
year. It is entitled “Do Your Own 
Thinking and Voting” and is addressed 
to workers, their wives and mothers. It 
is a clear and forceful presentation of 
the provisions and purposes of the act, 
and should be studied carefully by every 
worker in the United States. The article 
is as follows: 

Do Your Own THINKING AND VOTING 
To Workers, Their Wives and Mothers: 

In June 1947, after Congress had enacted 
the Taft-Hartley labor-relations law over the 
veto of President Truman, the CIO executive 
board demanded its repeal and the defeat of 
331 Congressmen and 68 Senators who voted 
for it. This executive board is made up of 
highly paid labor leader politicians. 

The CIO claims 6,000,000 workers out of a 
total organized labor membership of 14,000,- 
000 throughout the United States and a 
tund of $15,000,000 to put an abrupt ending 
to the political careers of three-fourths of the 
House membership and two-thirds of that of 
the United States Senate. 

The seriousness of this threat made it nec- 
essary for some disinterested agency to con- 
duct a far-reaching investigation of the law 
itself and an unbiased examination of the 
effect it was having upon those individuals 
and groups coming under its provisions. 

The law empowers State legislatures to 
greatly strengthen the Federal statute by 
measures enacted by the State legislature 
guaranteeing every person the right to work 
regardless of membership or nonmembership 
in a labor union. Since 18 States now en- 
joy the benefits of this States’ rights provi- 
Sion, an agency in close contact with State 
lawmaking bodies was selected to make the 
Survey. Accordingly, the State Lawmakers 
Directory of 7,500 members of the 48 State 
legislatures directed the inquiry. 

The factual findings of the unbiased, bi- 
partisan institution, whose membership is 53 
percent Republican and 47 percent Demo- 
cratic, follow: 
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FACTUAL FINDINGS 

Practically all the complaints against the 
Taft-Hartley law came direct from, or were 
inspired by, labor leaders and not from the 
rank-and-file workers. 

The law was designed and is operating to 
deprive the labor leaders of most of their 
wartime powers, whereby they ruled with an 
iron hand. 

No longer can a labor racketeer sell, barter, 
or trade the God-given right to work. 

Unreasonably large or unfair union dues 
or initiation fees are now prohibited. No 
longer must the willing worker pay monetary 
tribute to a racketeer in order to get a job 
or keep it. 

The compulsory check-off is illegal after 
July 1, 1948, and union dues and fees cannot 
be deducted unless authorized by the worker. 

Those who protested loudest and longest at 
the enactment of the Taft-Hartley law were 
the Communists. 

COMMUNISTS CANNOT HOLD UNION OFFICE 

The record of Communists in union office 
is that they always betray their union fol- 
lowing if it is necessary to advance Com- 
munist Party interests. 

As a citizen a union member still has the 
right to hold any political opinion that may 
appeal to him. The law does not bar Com- 
munists from union membership. It only 
prohibits unions with Communist officers 
from using the Labor Relations Board’s fa- 
cilities. 

Communists who seek the destruction of 
labor unions and our system of free enter- 
prise are outlawed from union leadership. 

Before a union can take its case to the 
Labor Board its officers must take an oath 
that they are not affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party. 

All union officials must swear allegiance 
to the United States of America just the same 
as a Congressman or any other public official. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


No longer can a worker be discharged for 
opposing union policies with which he is 
not in sympathy. The union can expel him 
but it cannot force his employer to fire him, 
even in a union shop. This insures the 
union worker absolute freedom of speech in 
union matters. 

The worker can vote on whether or not 
he wants a union shop. Workers have a 
right to oppose a union just the same as 
they have the right to join one. 

No longer can an employee be fired at the 
whim of a hot-headed union official. 

A worker cannot be made to join a unton 
by threats or the use of violence. 

A man looking for a job cannot be denied 
employment simply because he does not be- 
long to a union. After being hired he must 
join a union in 30 days if a majority vote 
of plant employees has so decreed. 

A worker can now talk directly with his 
employer regarding working conditions. 

A worker can now go directly to the Lavor 
Board for relief from any unfair labor prac- 
tice by either the employer or the union. 

Union leaders by themselves cannot make a 
contract for a union shop. A vote of the 
workers is required first. 

Thirty percent of the employees of a plant 
can, by petition, call for an election to or- 
ganize or disband a union shop. In an 
election the majority rules. 

The Taft-Hartley law encourages the prac- 
tice and procedure of collective bargaining 
by protecting the exercise by workers of 
full freedom of association, self-organization 
and designation of representatives of their 
own choosing for the purpose of negotiating 
the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment. 


STRIKES AND PICKET LINES 


The worker is protected from loss of work 
and pay resulting from jurisdictional strikes 
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and secondary boycotts since both are now 
illegal. 

The right to organize, to bargain collec- 
tively, to strike and to peacefully picket 
still exists and is fully guaranteed. 

In event a union orders a strike in viola- 
tion of its contract a worker who loses time 
and work can recover in court from the 
union. | 

A worker cannot be forced to strike against 
his will. Protection is provided for the 
workers who oppose a union when it strikes 
while seeking to organize a plant. If the 
union tries to coerce him into joining he 
can complain to the Labor Board. The 
Board has the power to order all coercion 
stopped. The worker who wants to join a 
union is likewise protected against coercion 
by his employer. 

The union cannot have a worker discharged 
for crossing a picket line if he desires to 
go to work during a strike. 

A worker may refuse to cross a picket line 
during a legal strike but if he declines to 
cross it during an illegal strike the em- 
ployer has the right to fire him. 


UNION MANAGEMENT 


Unions are required to make statements 
showing how much money they receive and 
how it ‘s expended. 

The union member is given the right to 
know how its union spends its funds. 

The law requires that money paid by the 
workers and employers into union health 
and welfare funds must be used exclusively 
for that purpose. 

The worker can now protest if his union 
leaders are drawing excessive salaries and 
expense accounts. 

Plant guards cannot belong to a union 
subject to control of union officials repre- 
senting production ‘vorkers, 

The law declares supervisors to be the 
agents of management and cannot be recog- 
nized as a labor union. 

The National Labor Relations Board now 
functions as a judicial body and is no longer 
prosecutor, investigator, and judge all at the 
same time. 

The Taft-Hartley law protects the rights 
of the public, as well as those of the em- 
ployee and the employer in connection with 
labor disputes. 

This law has brought about relations be- 
tween American labor and management that 
were never more cordial and satisfactory. 

Respectfully submitted. 

State LAWMAKERS Directory. 

Houston, TeEx., April 1948. 





Montana Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Montana Standard of Butte, 
Mont., which discusses the present excel- 
lent condition of Montana agriculture 
as well as the opportunities for future 
development: 

MONTANA ADVANCES FROM THIRTY-FIRST TO 
TWENTY-SEVENTH IN AGRICULTURE 
Montana agriculture advanced last year 
from the rank of thirty-first among the 
48 States to twenty-seventh. The State's 
income from agriculture which set a new 
all-time high figure advanced along with that 
of all 48 States. Montana farmers, receiving 
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#397,350,000 ranked just ahead of Alabama 
and just behind Virginia. The cash income 
of Montana farmers for 1947 represented a 
31-percent increase over the $303,438,000 re- 
ceived in 1946. 

Iowa led all the other States in cash farm 
income, receiving §2,368,962,000 last year. 
Following in order were California, Texas, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, and, Nebraska. 
These were the first seven. Ranking last 
was Rhode Island whose farmers received 
only $21,930,000 in cash income. 

Farm income for all the States was $30,- 
134,744,000, a new all-time record. 

Last year was the most prosperous agricul- 
tural year in the history of the Nation, as 
well as in Montana. Only four States re- 
ceived less income from agriculture in 1947 
than in 1946. They were North Carolina, 
Florida, South Carolina, and Delaware. 

The most hopeful aspect of the farm 
situation insofar as Montana is concerned 
is that it is one of the few States which still 
has the prospect of continued agricultural 
progress. Not nearly all of Montana’s land 
and other farm and range resources have 
reached their top potential production. 

Montana can still look hopefully to the 
future. It can expect to increase its pro- 
duction year after year for many years to 
come. One of the greatest potentialities lies 
in increased irrigation. There are more than 
2,000,000 acres of Montana land on which 
irrigation is feasible. 





Arizona's Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there came to my attention an 
outline of Arizona’s laws affecting vet- 
erans, their wives, their widows, their 
children, their orphans, and their or- 
ganizations, compiled by Thomas R. 
Philipy, department adjutant of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, who has his 
offices at the Veterans’ Information Cen- 
ter, 20 South Second Avenue, Phoenix 
Ariz. 

Most of the potential beneficiaries 
under these State laws are not aware of 
the valuable rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions, and benefits available to them 
under certain circumstances and, there- 
fore, I am hopeful that this résumé of 
Arizona’s veteran laws will come to their 
attention. This summary is as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

County allowance is available for burial of 
indigent veterans, their wives or widows, 
Burial may not be in a potter’s field. 

A county shall apply to the United States 
for a suitable headstone and have same set 
in place. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A Uniform Acknowledgments Act provides 
for acknowledgment of legal instruments 
executed by members of the armed forces. 

A conservator shall be appointed for prop- 
erty of persons absent in the armed forces. 

Persons in active military service are en- 
titled to exemption of property from sale for 
delinquent taxes during the war and for 1 
year thereafter. 

Disability of minority has been removed for 
a veteran or spouse qualified under the GI 
bill of rights. 


Testamentary capacity has been acknowl- 
edged of members of the armed forces aged 
18 years or upward. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Persons in military service are entitled to 
absentee registration and voting. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


No charge is to be made for an acknowledg- 
ment to any document for use in connection 
with a claim for pension, compensation, in- 
surance, or other benefits to be presented to 
the United States or any bureau thereof. 

The Uniform Guardianship Act provides 
for free copies of public records for wards of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Public offi- 
cials are required to issue, without charge, 
certified copies of public records for use in 
making a claim for pension, allotment, allow- 
ance, compensation, insurance, or other bene- 
fit to be presented to the United States. 

All discharge papers are to be recorded by 
county recorders free of charge. 

It is the duty of the veterans’ service officer 
to assist veterans and their dependents in 
obtaining any Federal or State awards to 
which they are entitled. Annual appropri- 
ations are provided. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

Veterans are awarded preferential rating 
of five points in civil-service examinations 
in any city, town, county, or other political 
subdivision of the State. 

The Employment Security Act provides for 
preservation of benefit rights. 

A member of any fire company shall be 
reinstated after discharge from military 
service. 

Public officers and employees shall be re- 
stored to former positions upon completion 
of military or naval service. 

Veterans’ service officers shall be veterans. 
Veterans of World War II are eligible. 

Teachers’ Retirement Act provides for war 
service credit. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

The Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act 
of 1945 provides for the appointment of a 
guardian of an incompetent veteran or the 
minor child of a veteran to receive certain 
benefits on behalf of such ward. 


HEALTH PROTECTION 


Abatement of health menaces in areas 
adjacent to military establishments has been 
provided. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

The Uniform Guardianship Act provides 
for commitment of an incompetent veteran 
to a Federal hospital. 


LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 


The Land Settlement Act provides bene- 
fits to certain veterans. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Building and loan and savings and loan 
associations may make loans to veterans 
qualified under the GI bill of rights. 

Relief has been provided for veterans and 
their dependents through the veterans’ serv- 
ice officer and veterans’ relief commission, 
Appropriations are provided annually. 

Second injury fund benefits to veterans 
have been provided. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, ETC. 

Special hunting and fishing licenses for 
soldiers are provided at a nominal fee. 

Military compensation is exempt from in- 
come tax up to $1,500 with an extension of 
time for filing returns. 

Annual liquor license fees are waived dur- 
ing military service. 

Beauty culturists, etc., are entitled to re- 
newal of certificates withcut fee after termi- 
nation of military service, and are exempt 
from fees during military service. 
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Exemption has been granted from the 
motor-vehicle tax to veterans and their 
widows. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Local units of war veterans’ associations 
are exempt from the requirement of publica- 
tion of articles and from payment of filing 
fees. 

Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc., of veterans’ organizations has 
been declared a misdemeanor. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the Arizona Legislature through 
the sponsorship and cooperation of the DAV 
and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, which has some 11 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains three fy|)- 
time national service officers, under the direc- 
tion of C. C. Bierman, at the Veterans’ Aqd- 
ministration regional office, Phoenix, Ariz. 

These DAV experts extend all types of 
assistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of govern- 
mental benefits to which they may be law- 
fully and factually eligibie. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, following this in- 
formative summary, the same able au- 
thority comments in general on the bene- 
fits to disabled veterans by this great 
organization. This is also a splendid 
statement which I am glad to include. 

DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation, Public Law. 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
sbilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of 
some country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if born be!ore 
January 1, 1902), in cash, or by a down- 
payment of $5 or more, plus such install- 
ments as will complete payment of the full 
fee by the end of the second succeeding fiscal 
year (ending on June 30), after which, if 
not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per 
year would accrue. A growing percentage 
are becoming DAV life members. Annual 
membership is available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the Dis- 
abled American Veterans’ semimonthly news- 
Paper, containing accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation of interest and of value for dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience in 
various local, State, and national DAV activ- 
ities which qualify him to lead an organi- 
zation composed exclusively of America's dis- 
abled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization and editor of its news- 
paper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 1s 
his able assistant. 
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The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the DAV 
and of its incorporated trusteeship, the DAV 
Service Foundation. Officials handling funds 
have always been adequately bonded by the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building at 
1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 9, 
D. C., which was acquired by the organization 
in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
py Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these service 
departments, the DAV service headquarters 
has as its office manager John E. Feighner, 
assistant national adjutant. All of these 
various departments are staffed by trained 
experts—all of whom are themselves war 
wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems 
by personal experience, DAV national serv- 
ice officers are naturally more sympathetic 
than are nondisabled veterans or civilians and 
are therefore generally more effective in help- 
ing disabled claimants to comply with tech- 
nical requirements to prove legal entitle- 
ment to benefits to which they may be law- 
fully and equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment, 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been demon- 
strated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 

It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war, 

The faith must be kept with those who have 
made such sacrifices in the past, as well as 
with those who are, or have been, dependent 
upon these heroes, so that other young men 
who, in the future, may be called upon to 
make similar sacrifices, will have the assur- 
ance, on the basis of past performance, that 
if they, too, should also be so unfortunate 
they will not be permitted to become mere 
torgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
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quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 





Prize-Winning Science Students Have 
Melting-Pot Parentage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, some 
time ago there was held in Washington 
a very interesting gathering of young 
Americans under the auspices of Science 
Service, which was conducted and spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Co. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a press re- 
lease by Science Service entitled “Prize- 
Winning Science Students Have Melting- 
Pot Parentage,” to show the great rich- 
ness of the American people, the many 
different countries that have contributed 
to our citizenship, and how wide is the 
diversity of the nationalities represented 
in that select group of young men and 
women who received outstanding rec- 
ognition at this remarkable meeting. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


PRIZE-WINNING SCIENCE STUDENTS HAVE MELT- 
ING-POT PARENTAGE 


WaASHINGTON.—America’s traditional func- 
tion as melting-pot of nationalities seems 
to have operated strongly in the parentage 
of the 40 top-flight high-school seniors who 
will be in Washington from February 27 
through March 2 for the finals of the Seventh 
Annual Science Talent Search for the West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships. 

Although a majority of the 40 are of 
native American stock on both sides, it is 
not at all a large majority. Twenty-five of 
the students state that both their parents 
were born in this country; 4 have 1 native- 
born and 1 foreign-born parent each, and 11 
are of wholly immigrant parentage. 

Five of the winners were themselves born 
in Europe; One is Miss Ursel J. Blumenheim, 
of Forest Hills, N. Y., who comes from Ger- 
many. Three New York boys were born in 
what was the Austro-Hungarian empire be- 
fore World War I; Gerhard Rayna, who is 
of Hungarian stock; Walter J. Scheider, who 
was born in Czechoslovakia; and Kurt W. 
Kohn, born in Austria of Polish-Czecho- 
slovak parentage. 

The foreign-born parents represent a wide 
range of nationalities. Four of them came 
from Russia and four from Poland. Three 
each were born in Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
and Hungary, and two each in Armenia, 
Austria, and Germany. France, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia are represented by one parent 
apiece. 

Small families are the rule. Among the 
40 winners, 11 are only children, and 15 
have only 1 brother or sister. Eight be- 
long to three-child families, and two to 
families of four children. One girl and one 
boy can boast of four brothers or sisters 
each. No family of more than five children 
is represented. 

Professions of the fathers are highly 
varied. The list includes engineer, manu- 
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facturer, farmer, salesman, forester, patent 
agent, machinist, real-estate broker, restau- 
rant manager, optometrist, builder, radio 
operator, export manager, wood technologist, 
accountant, appraiser, elevator manager, 
sheet-metal worker, missionary, teacher, and 
school executive. Two paternal occupations 
have a unique look; green chain grader, and 
research analyst for the War Crimes Com- 
mission. 

Twelve of the students’ mothers have oc- 
cupations outside their homes. Professions 
represented are teacher, musician, mission- 
ary, designer, editor, secretary, bookkeeper, 
social worker, sales clerk, and corsetiere. 

Four of the winners have only one parent 
living. Approximately 62 percent of the 
winners’ fathers and 52 percent of their 
mothers attended college. 

The 40 winners of the Seventh Annual 
Science Talent Search were chosen on the 
basis of a three-hour science aptitude exam- 
ination, personal recommendations, scho- 
lastic records, and a 1,000-word essay on 
“My Scientific Project.” The competition 
was open to all high-school seniors; about 
16,000 entered. 

The Science Talent Search is sponsored 
annually by Science Clubs of America, ad- 
ministered by Science Service. The search 
is made financially possible by the West- 
inghouse Educational Foundation. 





Trade Between Montana and Alaska Over 
Alaskan Highway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrsc- 
oRD, I include an editorial from the Miles 
City (Mont.) Star dealing with the pos- 
sibilities of trade between Montana and 
Alaska by way of the Alaskan Highway. 

Early this week I had the pleasure of 
attending a dinner, sponsored by the 
Montana Chamber of Commerce, at 
which Mr. Bill Rice, of Great Falls, dis- 
cussed his experiences as the operator of 
a trucking concern which uses the high- 
way. Mr. Rice is convinced that the 
highway offers splendid opportunities for 
the development of business relation- 
ships between Montana and Alaska 
which will be beneficial to both. Several 
Montana businessmen plan to fly to 
Alaska in May to discuss these oppor- 
tunities, and I am certain they will be 
successful in developing new trade. 

Mr. Rice cssures us that trucks can 
compete with ships in supplying Alaska 
with most of the articles needed in the 
Territory. Such competition should be 
instrumental in the development of 
sound economic conditions in Alaska. In 
this manner, the Alaskan Highway will 
prove its worth in peace as well as war. 

As the following editorial points out, 
Great Falls, Mont., is the starting point 
for both air and highway traffic to the 
Territory. 

ALASKA EYES MONTANA’S ELECTRIC CITY 

It is an item of general interest that many 
people of Alaska complain of being tied so 
strongly commercially with leading cities lo- 
cated in the Pacific Northwest, that they are 
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looking for a new outlet. Our Montana city 
of Great Fails is considered as an excellent 
point for commercial shipping to Alaska. 

It is not that some of the large centers of 
population have the advantages of ocean and 
plane transportation, but, rather, that with 
the expanding of Alaska’s economy, largely 
in the way of increased production, more 
tLan one outlet into the United States is 
deemed to be desirable, if not necessary. 

What Alaska needs, in the gpinion of many 
people of Alaska, is an augmentation of trans- 
portation facilities. This means more in the 
way of establishing trucking facilities. Not 
only trucks to take products out of Alaska, 
but to carry products to that area. 

It having been demonstrated that trucking 
to and from Alaskan points is possible, there 
is every reason why such a service should be 
expanded and thus provide another route 
which would bring products of Alaska to the 
States and over which return consignments 
purchased could be transported. Such a plan 
would confer a considerable number of eco- 
nomic benefits upon the people of Montana, 
as well as elsewhere here in the Northwest. 

Great Falls is excellently situated, and 
would be the logical point in Montana first 
to be reached by transportation over the 
highway leading to and from Alaska. The 
city would expand with the increased popu- 
lation, and opportunity given to attract a 
wider attention to the potentialities extant 
in the Treasure State. Every community in 
Montana should favorably react to the pos- 
sible establishment of Great Falls as the 
southern point on a new Alaskan outlet, and 
feel elated that perhaps We can exercise uni- 
versal pride in the fact that we will have one 
city, at least, with a big, metropolitan popu- 
lation—a city big enough to be modest 

- gbout it. 





Necessity for a Federal Pay Raise to 
Employees of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
imperative that the Federal pay-raise bill 
be reported out of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee for final, 
legislative action. The time of adjourn- 
ment of the Eightieth Congress draws 
near and still we have not given our 
Federal employees the salary raise which 
they so richly deserve. Inflation con- 
tinues to mount and the purchasing 
power of the dollar continues to decrease. 
This means that Federal employees’ 
wages wiil buy 30 percent less food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities of life than 
the same wage purchased 2 years ago. 
These are undeniable facts and it does 
not take the committee months to learn 
them. Unless action is taken soon on 
this matter the Members of the House 
may be forced to file a discharge peti- 
tion on this legislation, as they were 
forced to do on the oleomargarine bill. 
I hope this will not be necessary and I 
am confident that it will not be neces- 
sary. The committee in charge of this 
bill I am sure realizes the urgency and 
it is my sincere hope that they wil! re- 
port a gcod bill within the next 2 weeks. 
It is also my hope that the legislation 
will carry a retroactive provision insur- 
ing the effectiveness of the raise as of 
the first of the fiscal year. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include at this point a statement 
which I recently made before the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on 
the subject of Federal employees’ pay 
raise: 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee. 

I appear in behalf of the Federal employ- 
ees of my district to urge the early report- 
ing of a bill providing realistic pay increases, 
I believe a substantial raise is Justified on 
the basis of the increased cost of living 
which no one Can deny. 

I have received many letters and some at- 
tention-compelling postcards of an unusual 
size which I now display for the attention 
of your committee. Approximately 3,000 
signatures of post-office and Federal employ- 
ees are signed thereon. One important fac- 
tor we should all keep in mind is that these 
Federal employees must of necessity peti- 
tion the Members of Congress for justice in 
their pay rates. They are not permitted by 
Federal legislation to use their combined eco- 
nomic strength to compel attention to their 
needs. The function of government must 
be continuous and Congress in its wisdom 
has denied Federal workers a basic right 
which is considered an important part of 
our free-enterprise system, the right to 
strike. In so doing, Congress became mor- 
ally responsible for equitable periodic ad- 
justments in the real wages—purchasing 
power—of our Federal employees. Unless we 
discharge that moral obligation, we have, un- 
wittingly perhaps, denied and even defrauded 
our faithful Federal employees of economic 
rights which are accorded to both organized 
and unorganized groups of workers in our 
society. 

The general membership of Congress looks 
with confidence to your fine committee to 
bring to the floor an equitable bill which 
will discharge our wage-adjustment respon- 
sibility. Your committee in its wisdom can, 
and no doubt will, decide the amount of the 
pay raise necessary to obtain parity with em- 
ployees in private industry doing compara- 
ble work. Statistics have been furnished you 
from reputable sources, which prove beyond 
doubt that the cost of living has advanced 
drastically since the last basic pay raise. We 
know that a conservative estimate. of the 
cost-of-living advance since June 1946 is be- 
tween 26 and 27 percent. An annual salary 
of $3,200 should, on this basis, receive an 
$800 advance. I might state at this time 
that I was a member of the Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee during the years 1943 
and 1944 when the O’Brien bill was passed, 
and so I am familiar with the problem of 
Federal employees. 

I do not want to impose on the time 
of your committee unduly. However, I 
would like to advance at this time a basic 
formula which I believe would automatically 
and scientifically adjust Federal wages and 
pensions annually. 

Our present method of determining wage 
changes is haphazard and usually occurs 
long after the need is established. The 
result is injustice, and loss of morale with 
Federal employees. Reduction in the stand- 
ard of living occurs during periods of in- 
flation. Wage increases always lag far be- 
hind the increase in the cost of living. Wage 
decreases are made quickly when cost of 
living drops. 

I believe that time lags could be shortened 
and maladjustments could be minimized by 
recognizing and adopting a scientific for- 
mula for real wage adjustment. I believe 
the Federal Government could and should 
set the example. 

The general outline of this formula is as 
follows: 

1. Dollar wages, in order to be equitable 
to employees, should be constant in purchas- 
ing power. 
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2. This objective can be attained by rais- 
ing or lowering annual wages according to 
the rise and fall in the cost of living as 
measured by the Consumers’ Index. (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Cost of Living Index.) 

3. Adjustments in Federal wages should 
be made at the beginning of each fiscal year, 

4. Wage adjustments should be made for 
each ensuing year, based on a 5 percent 
or more change in the Consumers’ Index 
of the preceding year. 

Time does not permit me to go into 
details on this plan; if it is of interest to 
the committee, I am sure that you have 
access to experts who could assist in work- 
ing out the details. 

I believe that a scientific formula for 
annual wage adjustments would bring to 
the Federal employee a feeling of security 
and confidence in his Government, which 
he does not have at present. 

I believe that it would establish a basic 
wage adjustment formula, based on justice 
and standard of living, rather than the un- 
just variability of an elastic dollar unit. 

I believe that it would eliminate a great 
deal of the political pressure on Congress, 
and relieve your committee from long hear- 
ings on wage adjustments, so that you could 
concentrate on other important functions 
of government. 

I know that the standard of living of Gov- 
ernment employees would be far more stable 
than it has been throughout the years, 
and I do not believe that it would cost the 
Government a great deal more than the 
present “fix the roof after the leak ruins 
the plaster’ method. 

In the field of Government pensions to our 
disabled veterans and social-security recip- 
ients, we would introduce a stable policy 
of justice which at present fluctuates with 
every rise and fall in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 





Increase of Compensation for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport Journal: 


FORGOTTEN MEN AND WOMEN 


Unless Congress shows more speed in con- 
sidering increased pay for post-office em- 
ployees, who are obviously receiving inade- 
quate compensation for their services while 
the cost of living continues moving upward, 
the postal service may face serious problems 
since vacancies under the existing financial 
schedule cannot be adequately filled because 
of the low salary authorization now in effect 

Some rays of hope have appeared recently 
at Washington in connection with proposals 
to raise the income of the postal workers, 
who rather appropriately have begun to be 
termed the “forgotten men and women” in 
Government employ, but efforts to obtain 
proper salary adjustments for these loyal 
and patient employees have not reached the 
stage where they warrant the encourage- 
ment they deserve. There must be much 
more pronounced progress toward that end 
if the remedy for one of the most distressing 
conditions confronting Federal employees 1s 
to become effective before widespread de- 
pletions are noted in the personnel in post 
offices throughout the Nation. Congress is 











the ony authority which can correct the in- 
justice. Its decision is essential for meeting 
the needs of the postal service workers. It 
should get busier and enact the required 
legislation. 

Although the situation at the National 
Capital is far from offering promise of the 
necessary relief, there have been some heart- 
ening activities reported recently. The Sen- 
ate committee, with nine members attending 
a hearing of the proposed salary legislation, 
decided to report to the Senate a measure 
providing for a raise in pay of $800 per year 
in the basic salary for all regular employees 
of the postal field service. The House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service agreed 
to report an amended bill providing for an 
increase of $585 per annum, by a vote of 
17 to 1. These committee reports, although 
the amounts favored are considerably below 
those provided for in the bills, indicate that 
some strides are being made toward having 
Members of Congress appreciate the im- 
portance of granting postal employees more 
compensation. It shows the development of 
concern for the welfare of these Government 
workers as well as concern for the service 
itself. 

The salary adjustments, obviously, have 
not kept pace with the inflation spiral which 
affects the public generally and has by no 
means been in line with the increasing cost 
of living. Two pay adjustments in recent 
years have been absorbed by the mounting 
prices involving all necessities of life. There 
has been no raise in pay since $500 on gradu- 
ated scale was added about 3 years ago, mak- 
ing the year’s compensation around $2,900. 
The increases in question totaled only 38 
percent in comparison with rise in living 
costs amounting to more than 60 percent. 
This, of course, is evidence of the need of 
more consideration for the postal employees, 
who, despite this heavy handicap, go about 
their very essential public work with loyalty 
and patience along with the knowledge that 
they are really “forgotten men and women” 
who are unfairly treated as long as their sal- 
aries are too low for them to make ends meet 
properly. 

That the postal employees, clerks, post- 
men, and others are valuable public servants 
none can deny. They have expenses to take 
care of, including the support of their homes, 
education of children, and maintenance of 
adequate savings for future obligations and 
requirements. These expenses can not be 
satisfactorily met with the present inade- 
quate pay the Government is allowing them. 

Public opinion is their recourse. It should 
be made known to Congress promptly with 
the exhortation that the necessary legisla- 
tion not be longer delayed. 





Dawn of Hope in Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable George C. 
Marshall, on Wednesday announced the 
creation of the office of special assistant 
for Palestine affairs in the Department 
of State and the appointment of Gen. 
John H, Hilldring to fill the new post. 

Under leave, I am inserting in the Rrec- 
orD the text of a congratulatory message 
I sent to the Secretary of State, which 
expresses my hopefulness for the new 
direction of Middle Eastern affairs. 
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I am also inserting an editorial from 
the New York Post of Wednesday, April 
28, which was written and published be- 
fore there was public knowledge of the 
new position in the State Department, 
but which is very relevant to the problems 
which face General Hilldring, and charts 
the course which the United States must 
follow in Palestine to retrieve our lost 
honor and prestige. 

Following is the text of the telegram 
dispatched to the Secretary of State 
April 28, 1948. 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have just learned with the deepest appro- 
bation of your creation of the office of spe- 
cial assistant for Palestine affairs in the De- 
partment of State and of your appointment 
of the Honorable John H. Hilldring to fill 
that post. I know that I speak for an over- 
whelming majority of the American people, 
and especially for the American Jewish com- 
munity, when I take the liberty of assuring 
you that this is the most reassuring step in 
American policy in many months. The 
people of the United States, and indeed of 
the whole world, have a confidence in Gen- 
eral Hilldring based on their knowledge of 
his integrity and competence. The only res- 
ervation I feel compelled to make is that offi- 
cers will still remain in the Division of Pales- 
tine Affairs, in whom neither I nor other pro- 
gressive and democratic Americans have con- 
fidence, or can have confidence, because of 
the past, even though they will be subject to 
the direction of General Hilldring. 

Nevertheless, I tender to you my congratu- 
lations and my thanks for this statesman- 
like move, and to General Hilldring my con- 
gratulations and best wishes and the assur- 
ance that I am at his service. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


The editorial from the New York Post 
follows: 
DAWN OF HOPE 


At long last, and after the needless sacri- 
fice of hundreds of lives, the United Nations 
is taking its first step toward bringing about 
peace with honor and justice in Palestine. 

Tentative truce arrangements are being 
made for Jerusalem at this, the 11th hour. 
Thus an infinitesimal fraction of the deci- 
sion of the General Assembly last November 
is moving toward actual accomplishment. 

Decisions on the character of the United 
Nations force, and in particular on the type 
of Governor General to carry out the trustee- 
ship, remain before we may take much heart, 
but a beginning is being made. 

An outstanding choice for the Governor 
Generalship would be Maj. Gen. John 
H. Hilldring, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and member of the UN delegation 
which worked so earnestly to bring about 
the Palestine decisions the United States 
seems now bent on trying to reverse. 

As a courageous and conscientious official 
he could be counted upon to obtain the 
maximum results with minimum force and 
minimum friction. 

Incidentally, had his advice been followed, 
the United Nations arm would today be in 
Palestine, and the security of Judea as- 
sured. He was the first to point out that 
the Assembly decision gave the greatest hope 
for peace and justice, and that immediate 
organization of an enforcement body would 
avert warfare of the type now threatening 
Palestine from all five peace-loving Arabian 
members of the United Nations. 

What may be accomplished for Jerusalem 
in the next several days, could have been 
assured for all Palestine as well, months ago, 
if the United States had stood firmly on its 
then propartisan commitment. 
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It can still be accomplished, but greater 
sacrifices will have to be made, to be added to 
the tragic sacrifice of life already made by 
the fighters of Haganah in defense of the 
newly formed homeland in Judea. 

Jerusalem is a key to peace with honor, 
which must be pursued with firmness and 
with honor. If this beginning is successful, 
it will be another demonstration that prin- 
ciple is not merely the most practical, but 
the only guide to the achievement of re- 
spectable solutions to the remaining, greater 
problem. 

Recognition of the Jewish state, support 
for its defense forces, and unequivocal re- 
turn to support of the United Nations’ No- 
vember decision in full, is the only possible 
course. 

The Arabian war challenge is not merely a 
challenge to Judea—a challenge being met 
with great courage and deep devotion—but 
a full-scale declaration of war on us and 
all members of the majority voting for the 
Palestine decision. 

It is couched in those terms. 

The United States has only one honor- 
able course: Strict warning to any nation— 
including not only Arabia but Great Britain 
as well—that we are prepared, not with pious 
resolutions but full, all-out assistance—to 
support our pledges with our resources, and 
if need be with our lives. 

Only thus can we regain the moral leader- 
ship we have so sadly lost since the turn of 
the year. 


HENDERSON BLAMED FOR PALESTINE DISGRACE 


I am including also a brief Associated 
Press news story which places the blame 
for the betrayal of the Palestine parti- 
tion plan squarely on the shoulders of 
Loy Henderson, chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs in the 
State Department, and the individual 
to whom I was chiefly referring in the 
text of my congratulatory message to 
Secretary Marshall. 


LOY HENDERSON ENGINEERED PALESTINE SWITCH, 
EDITOR SAYS 


LaKE Success, N. Y., April 29.—The United 
States decided to kill the Palestine partition 
plan a few days after its passage by the 
United Nations General Assembly and weeks 
before serious fighting erupted in the Holy 
Land, the magazine UN World said today. 

Ladislas Farago, senior editor of the pri- 
vately owned magazine, accused a smali but 
influential group in the United States State 
Department of seizing the opportunity pro- 
vided by the intensification of the “cold war” 
late in 1947 to make the administration re- 
nounce its propartition stand. He said 
United States oil companies also fought the 
partition policy. 

The article named Loy Henderson, Chief of 
the State Department's Near Eastern Divi- 
sion, as the blue-printer of the new American 
policy. 

The Henderson plan, now official American 
policy, envisions a final Holy Land solution 
patterned after the so-called Morrison-Grady 
plan, Farago said. That plan, drafted some 
years ago by Herbert Morrison, of the United 
Kingdom, and Henry F. Grady, of the United 
States, would grant a limited autonomy to a 
small Jewish area in a centrally controlled 
Palestine, about 1,500 square miles, as com- 
pared to the 5,000 they would control under 
partition. 

Farago also said two British generals have 
agreed with Arab leaders to carve up Pales- 
tine among the surrounding Arab states. He 
named them as Brig. Patrick Andrew Clayton, 
veteran “lone wolf” British master spy of 
the Middre East, and Gen. Giubb Pasha, Brit- 
ish commander of the Arab Legion. 


HILLDRING APPOINTMENT HAILED 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am including 
a news story from the New York Post 
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discussing the probable effect of the Hill- 

dring appointment on Palestine and de- 

scribing something of his views and back- 

ground. 

HILLDRING RETURN HINTS UNITED STATES To 
SHIFT ON ZION 

(By John Hohenberg) 

LAKE Success, April 29.—The United States 
strove today to hold its faltering lines in the 
UN for the proposed temporary trusteeship 
over Palestine instead of partition. 

But with the sudden return of Maj. Gen. 
John H. Hilldring to the State Department 
an authoritative forecast of changes in 
American policy indicated a retreat from 
trusteeship was in sight. 

Before the 58-nation General Assembly Po- 
litical Committee, the immediate reaction 
of Philip Jessup, American spokesman, was 
an assertion that this country’s position was 
“clear and unchanged.” 

The American delegation, moreover, is- 
sued an official denial that any new plans 
were contemplated—just as similar denials 
were made when the shift from partition to 
trusteeship was widely reported. 


CONFIRMS PARLEYS 


Yet a member of the delegation confirmed 
this newspaper’s account last Friday of joint 
American-British-French efforts to agree on 
a short form trusteeship of 6 months, with 
Jewish immigration set at about 50,000 and 
wide autonomy being granted to Jewish areas. 
But, it was stressed, no agreement had been 
reached yet. 

Another indication of softening came from 
the Arabs when Egypt’s Mahmoud Bey 
Fawzi hinted Palestine’s Arabs might agree 
to a small amount of immigration in the 
form of displaced persons if other nations 
would accept the bulk of them. 

All of this, of course, remained unsatisfac- 
tory to the Jewish Agency, which insists on 
setting up a Jewish state in Palestine May lf, 
the day after the British withdraw. 

DIPLOMAT CAUTIOUS 


A distinguished diplomat, thoroughly con- 
versant with sentiment both at the White 
House and the UN, bolstered Jewish caution 
with a warning against overoptimism that 
President Truman's selection of General 
Hilldring, an outstanding advocate of parti- 
tion, would mean an immediate return to 
the partition plan. 

Instead, he depicted the probable course of 
events as follows: 

1. The American project for a long trustee- 
ship of Palestine would be dropped, either 
through withdrawal or its defeat in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

2. The short-term proposal then would be 
tried, provided Americans, British, and 
French reached agreement. 

3. If that failed, not through design but 
through process of elimination, nothing 
would remain but for the United States to 
acknowledge that partition still was in effect 
and should command UN support. 

This newspaper exclusively reported yes- 
terday that the White House was negotiat- 
ing with Hilldring to resume his official con- 
nection with the Palestine problem. Early 
editions reported he was reluctant to ac- 
cept a nomination as Governor General of 
Jerusalem, and later editions elaborated: 

“Even if he maintains his refusal to stand 
for the Jerusalem post, he may be offered a 
position either in the State Department or 
as a White House adviser.” 


Confirmation through official announce- 





ment in Washington came last night, and 
both United States officials and foreign dele- 
gates joined in hasty speculation on the 
meaning of the appointment. 

It was recalled that Hildring, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of occu- 


pied territories, left the United States dele- 
gation last fall after playing a leading role in 


winning the adoption of partition by the 
General Assembly November 29. 

It was known Hildring opposed bitterly the 
arms embargo clamped on by the United 
States immediately after the passage of par- 
tition, since it served to cripple Zionist ef- 
forts to prepare for the defense of the nas- 
cent Jewish state. 

Moreover, he didn’t see eye to eye with 
such antipartition advocates in the State De- 
partment as Loy Henderson, chief of the Di- 
vision of Middle East Affairs, who now may 
be expected to move on shortly to some dip- 
lomatic post in a Middle East country. 

For these and personal reasons he dropped 
out of the picture and divided his time be- 
tween his western ranch and occasional lec- 
tures. Only Tuesday night he delivered an 
address before 3,000 persons in San Fran- 
cisco’s opera house on behalf of the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

During his absence, Defense Secretary For- 
restal, Henderson, and others perfected the 
trusteeship proposal which the UN has 
kicked around aimlessly for nearly 2 weeks, 
refusing to do anything about it. 

Reports from Washington held that Presi- 
dent Truman was dissatisfied, but that he 
still insisted trusteeship must go through on 
a temporary basis to defer partition. So far 
as is known, the President still hasn’t 
changed his mind on that yet. 

But from the unhappy situation of the 
United States delegation in the UN, Mr. 
Truman may find the decision will be made 
for him by the 57 other assembly members. 





The Condon Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN McDOWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
C. P. Ives, from the Baltimore Sun for 
April 26, 1948: 


ON STICKING TO THE FACTS IN THE CONDON 
MATTER 


(By C. P. Ives) 


In the uproar over the case of Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, a good many of the facts, includ- 
ing the major fact,. have been forgotten. 
The major fact is that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities raises no question 
of Dr. Condon’s loyalty. As a committee 
spokesman put it in a recent address in the 
House: 

“The very essence of our report concerning 
Dr. Condon had to do with his associations, 
affiliations, and indiscretions. We did not 
charge Dr. Condon with being disloyal, * * *” 

But if the charge 1s not disloyalty, what 
is it? The House committee paraphrased it 
by calling Dr. Condon “one of the weakest 
links in our atomic ‘security’.”. The word I 
have quoted is the key word—“security.” 

What is the difference between loyalty and 
security? Simple enough, and largely ex- 
plained by the dictionary meanings of the 
two words. A man is disloyal if he puts the 
welfare and safety of another country over 
that of the United States. 

A man is a poor security risk, however 
loyal, if he lacks discretion, if he talks too 
much, if he is unwise in his associations, if 
through carelessness or dumbness he behaves 
in a way which foreign agents might find it 
easy to twist to their advantage. 

The distinction is carefully noted in the 
procedures which the Government has 
worked up to protect itself and the interests 
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of the American people in these grave and 
somber times. For there is not one but two 
protective programs in the Government. 

There is a loyalty program resting on an 
Executive order of the President and issued a 
year ago. And there is a security program, 
imposed by statute and covering the sensi- 
tive agencies—the armed services, the State 
Department, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Dr. Condon has undergone the loyalty test 
at the hands of a Commerce Department 
loyalty board and emerged with an unquali- 
fied loyalty clearance by unanimous vote of 
the board. There are, however, some nota- 
ble claims about the Condon loyalty test 
made by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee spokesmen in his House address, 


It will be remembered that the Un-Amert- 
can Activities Committee report on Dr. Con- 
don was released on March 1. A Commerce 
Department spokesman stated shortly there- 
after that the Department loyalty board 
had cleared Dr. Condon some days before, on 
February 24. 

The House committee spokesman now 
claims, however, that the unanimous clear- 
ance of Dr. Condon by the Commerce loy- 
alty board came not before but a matter of 
hours after the House report had been re- 
leased. And this despite the fact that the 
board had been considering the matter a full 
10 months previously. 

The committee spokesman also stated that 
in order to complete the clearance on what 
appears to have been a basis of urgency, one 
of the board members, who had left the De- 
partment employ, was reached by long-dis- 
tance telephone to secure the final vote 
needed to make the report unanimous. 

But the most important point about the 
Commerce loyalty board proceeding is that, 
as suggested above, it did not touch Dr. Con- 
don’s standing as a security risk at all. Yet 
obviously the question of security is just as 
important as the question of loyalty. 

The agency responsible for testing Dr. 


‘Condon on the security ground is the Atomic 


Energy Commission with which his atomic 
work in the Bureau of Standards is con- 
nected. And the interesting thing is, that as 
recently as Friday, the Condon security mat- 
ter was described as still pending at AEC. 

In other words, though controversy has 
raged about Dr. Condon since the House 
committee released its report March 1; 
though that report stated that the AEC had 
carried the Condon matter as a pending case 
in the previous November; though it is now 
nearly the first of May, there is as yet no 
formal and publicly acknowledged clearance 
on security for this controversial figure. 

Nor is this the only instance of surprising 
administrative slowness in the Condon case. 
As stated above, the Commerce Department 
loyalty board cleared Dr. Condon on loyalty 
grounds. This clearance seems to have been 
accepted by the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee though it is demanding the Commerce 
papers in the case. 

But when the Commerce Department first 
refused to surrender these papers to the 
House committee, it announced that as an 
extra precaution on the loyalty matter it 
would ask the top loyalty review board head- 
ed by Mr. Seth Richardson to review the De- 
partment loyalty finding. 

At the week end, however, the Richardson 
board had not yet even taken jurisdiction 
Normally the Richardson board advises De- 
partment boards before, rather than after, 
they have made their findings. Interagency 
discussion of this technicality seems to be 
the delaying factor in getting the resurvey 
of the Condon matter started. 

Now there is a salutary rule of law that 
the courts will not intervene in a pending 
case until the administrative remedies have 
been exhausted. By analogy it perhaps can 
be argued that congressional investigating 
committees ought not to investigate until 
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executive and administrative investigations 
had been completed. 

But then the question arises, how long 
ought the congressional committees to wait 
for slow-motion administrative action. In 
anything the congressional committees do, 
they must proceed fairly, with full hearings 
to persons reported on, to be sure. But how 
long should they wait for administrative 
action? That question is bound to pick up 
team as the Condon matter stays in the 
headlines. 





Hon. James V. McClintic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week Oklahoma lost another distin- 
cuished son when the Honorable James 
V. McClintic passed away. 

I am glad to have the privilege of pay- 
ing this tribute to him. No words of 
mine, however, can add to the laurels he 
won and wore so well as a citizen of our 

reat State. His name will forever be 
identified with the progress of Oklahoma. 
lor 20 years, he represented the impor- 
tant Seventh Congressional District and 
before retiring from Congress became a 
recognized authority on naval power. 
He was courageous, a man of vision, and 
ound. 

‘fter the termination of this great 
man’s services, in Congress, he served his 
country during the last emergency as 
liaison between the War Department and 
the Congress. He then retired, as he 
said, “To do a lot of fishing and enjoy 
life.” And now his voice is stilled and 
we hear him no more. 

Mr. Speaker, being a friend of the 
deceased was a great privilege. He had 
a full life and made a great contribu- 
tion to this country. His smile was in- 
fectious and his stories good. His legion 
of friends called him Sunny Jim. What 
an appropriate title. One that all could 
covet. His kind and gentle manner will 
be greatly missed by those of us who 
knew him well. 

In the words of a poet, may I say: 
Farewell, dear friend, none can fill your seat 
Within the sacred circle of our love 
And so we'll count you present when we meet 
And greet you once again in realms above. 





Salary Increases for Postal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress has before it many pressing 
problems demanding attention, but none 
of them are more deserving of our speedy 
consideration than that of providing an 
adequate and permanent salary increase 
for our faithful and efficient postal em- 
ployees. 





No other group of Government em- 
ployees has given more loyal service. 
They are truly deserving of the fairest 
treatment by the Congress at this time. 

All Members of Congress have received 
many letters from the postal employees 
in their own districts, telling them hew 
difficult it is to meet the high cost of liv- 
ing under present salary schedules. 
Their incomes are not adequate to pay 
for raising and educating their children 
and to meet their food and rént bills or 
pay the interest on their mortgages. 

We have all become convinced of the 
very real need for some kind of relief 
for these postal workers. We should 
take action to provide them with that 
relief to the extent and in the form 
that the need requires. 

I strongly support a pay raise of more 
than $585 for post office workers, and I 
believe that such a raise should be a 
permanent increase rather than a tem- 
porary one. 

In no case should this increase be less 
than the $585 proposed in the Rees-But- 
lér bill recently approved by the House 
Civil Service Committee. 

In view of the amount of time and 
effort spent by the House committee on 
this subject during the last months, I 
feel bound to abide by its decision. It 
has had the full benefit of all the testi- 
mony and statistics relating to the prob- 
lem. 

It seems essential to me that the Con- 
gress make any postal increase a per- 
manent increase so that retirement ben- 
efits will thereby be increased, too. Let 
us not forget our older postal employees 
who have given many faithful years of 
diligent service in this branch cf the 
Government. 

By increasing retirement benefits 
through a permanent salary raise, the 
Congress will be expressing our national 
appreciation to these older men who have 
served so well, and, in a measure, Will be 
fulfilling our obligation to them. 





Excise Taxes on Essential Items Should 
Be Abolished 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the phases of current taxation which 
should not be overlooked by the Eightieth 
Congress is that concerning excise taxes. 
Many of these taxes as presently consti- 
tuted seem to have been levied without 
regard to rhyme or reason and at least 
should be modified as soon as possible. 

For example, the consumer does not 
generally realize it, but he pays an excise 
tax on domestic gas and electric ranges. 
This tax at the present time amounts to 
10 percent at the manufacturing level, 
and it is marked up by the dealers. In 
effect, every American who buys a stove 
has to pay a much higher price for an 
essential commodity because of this in- 
equitable tax. 
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Last year approximately 3,500,000 gas 
and electric ranges were manufactured 
in America with the Kalamazoo and A-B 
Stove Cos., both located in my dis- 
trict, among the leading producers. 
During the same year there were about 
three quarters of a million homes built, 
not including automobile trailers and 
other means of abode. It is estimated 
that a minimum of 800,000 new homes 
will be built this year and it is safe to 
assume that all of them will require new 
cooking equipment—this figure not in- 
cluding trailers. 

Why should persons who have to buy 
new gas and electric ranges be discrim- 
inated against? Why should they be 
called upon to pay an excise tax on an 
item so essential in daily life? 

People who buy new vacuum cleaners 
formerly had to pay an excise tax, but 
Congress removed that tax in 1943 
Washing machines never have been bur- 
dened with excise taxes. Certainly gas 
and electric ranges are as equally essen- 
tial in homemaking as vacuum clean- 
ers and washing machines. No one here 
will deny that. Then why should the 
purchasers and manufacturers of ranges 
be discriminated against? 

I urge the Congress, Mr. Speaker, to 
get busy and do something about this 
unfair situation. 

When we look at other fields in which 
excise taxes are levied we find the same 
type of discrimination. One wonders 
what type of mentality was employed in 
fixing the current excise-tax schedule 
which includes so-called luxury taxes 
on oil, talcum, and other necessities. To 
tax young mothers who purchase neces- 
sary articles for bathing babies is, in my 
opinion, the most stupid and fantastic 
procedure on record. Can any Member 
of Congress, or even the tax experts 
employed by Congress, defend such 
tax? 

In fact, taxes on all toilet preparations 
should be repealed—and now. Toiletries 
are no longer considered luxuries. They 
are considered necessities. Witness the 
tremendous purchases of toiletries made 
by the armed services during World 
War II. 

The gentleman from California [Mr 
GEARHART] has introduced legislation to 
abolish taxes on toiletries. I hope the 
Ways and Means Committee will report 
this legislation to the Congress at an 
early date and will amend the bill (H. R. 
4287) to include gas and electric ranges 
and all other items that are esSential in 
American home life. 

Removing or modifying these exciss 
taxes will not only correct inequities now 
existent, it will serve to stimulate busi- 
ness in practically every retail and 
wholesale enterprise; it will bring prices 
down and do much to prevent inflation 
in other fields. 

The House has passed legislation in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REED] ‘to correct some of th: 
inequities in the photographic-supply 
field, but this bill is still stymied in the 
Senate Committee on Finance. At the 
time this bill passed the House, Members 
made no attempt to include other items 
because we understood other legislation 
to take care of toiletries, jewelry, and 
stoves would soon be forthcoming. 











Mr. Speaker, these excise taxes were 
voted by Congress as a war measure. 
The war has been over 3 years. Action 
to modify or abolish these taxes is long 
past due 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
nclude a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
during their convention in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 12 to 16, 1947: 

Whereas the National Association of Re- 
il Druggists believes the excise tax on cos- 
etics is discriminatory taxation in that it 


incl 


ta 
m 
levies a tax on daily necessities of life on a 
large class of employed women of limited 
income; and 
Whereas the excise tax on baby prepara- 
tions which are absolutely necessary is a 
heavy burden on a great number of families 
with low income; and 

Whereas the excise tax on some luxury 
items such as fur-trimmed garments usually 
purchased by those in the higher-income 
bracket has been eliminated; and 

Whereas the excise tax on necessaries of 
life adds materially to the high cost of living: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Reso!ved, That the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, in convention assembled on 
this 16th day of October 1947, goes on record 
for the repeal of the excise tax on cosmetics 
and baby preparations; that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to Representatives 
and Senators in Congress and that they be 
asked to assist in promoting legislation to 


bring this t 


about. 


Mr. Speaker, 6 months have passed 
since this resolution was adopted by an 
organization representing 30,000 retail 
druggists of America. Do you not think 
it is time we at least consider the wishes 
of these businessmen and the consumers 
of toilet necessities? 





Strong Defenses for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Ilr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley from the New York 
Times of April 28, 1948: 

Text oF GENERAL BRADLEY’s ADDRESS URGING 
DEFENSES FOR AMERICA 


STRONG 





(The text of the address by Gen. Omar N. 
Bradl before the magazine forum of the 
National Association of Magazine Publishers 
la nicht follows: ) 

In a world where hundreds of millions go 

where men fear their 


hungry and homeless, 

ichbors more than they trust them; where 
houghts warp with suspicion and disease— 
ilenge to America has become an ap- 
all mankind to save itself from de- 





he United States that freemen look 
Unless 
this 


} 


for the light and hope of the world. 
V completely in 
hunger with 
with trust, suspicion with faith, 
vith justice, and threats with power, 


we dedicate -ourselives 
struggle, unless 
fcod, fear 
Tr: ud 
nations will surrender to the futility, the 
hopelessness, the panic on which war and 
catastrophe feed 

By their response to this trial, the Ameri- 
can people will either help shape this world 
forthe benefit and freedom of mankind, or 


we combat 


they will default and miserably forfeit the 
future to wickedness, oppression, and chaos. 

We live in an age where a mountain village 
in Greece, an outpost in Korea, a railroad 
line into Berlin, can strike sparks of grave 
danger to the peace of the world. We have 
come face to face with the truth that no na- 
tion can live alone; that the dangers as well 
as the hopes of the world are inseparable 
from our own. 

Even treaties of peace will not obscure the 
sores that make for war. While these sores 
continue to run unchecked they work to pro- 
duce a disaster that may sooner or later again 
sweep the earth. The world cannot live in 
peace half slave, half free. It cannot live in 
peace half hungry, half fed. It cannot live 
in peace half naked, half clothed. It cannot 
live in peace half homeless, half sheltered. 

And more than that, it cannot hope to sur- 
vive in fear, panic, and perpetual tension. 

WARNS ON APPEASING EVIL 

However, the American people will not 
avert the consequences of chaos, fear, and 
the constant threat of aggression either by 
appeasing or ignoring those dangers. They 


are the forces of evil, and there is no com~ 


promise one makes with evil, without the 
danger of succumbing to it. . 

But by the same token, let it be clearly 
understood that there is no answer to our 
dilemma in the appalling prospect of war. 
For while chaos, poverty, and fear are the 
carrion on which war feeds, each new con- 
flict only leaves behind it fresh carrion to 
start another. 

If we are to avert another conflict, whut 
we must do is first clothe ourselves against 
the danger with a cloak of power that would 
smother all threats of aggression. And then 
in unity with all free peoples put our intel- 
lect, power, wealth, resources—yes, and our 
freedoms—to work in rebuilding the world. 
To make it a fit place—not only for heroces— 
but a fit place for peace. If this would seem 
visionary and idealistic, then remember that 
peace is an elusive vision; that ideals are not 
easily achieved. 

In the face of these inexurable require- 
ments fcr the future, let us ask ourselves 
this evening if democracy can continue suc- 
cessfully to reconcile its popular opinion and 
the exigencies of each day with this vast and 
long-term challenge. For I hold this chal- 
lenge is nothing less than the fate of the 
world. 

Our generation has witnessed two earth- 
shaking- wars and profound changes in the 
world’s strategic and power balance. The 
maps that I studied as a boy are almost as 
unrecognizable as Magellan’s charts today. 
States, kingdoms—and even empires—once 
considered unassailable ramparts of the mod- 
ern world have crumbled, changed hands— 
changed borders—in some cases to shrink or 
totally disappear. 


WAR PROSPERITY DECRIED 


Likewise America has changed profoundly 
in the last 10 years. Almost unscathed by 
conflict. we have emerged confusedly froin 
the war to find that war and prosperity came 
hand in hand. 

Actually, this is a dangerous delusion— 
psychologically as well as in fact. I am 
afraid that war loses some of its fear to 
those people who fight it on an overtime 
pay check or on a Cost-plus contract. .The 
immoral companionship of prosperity and 
war may have blinded some of us to the 
realization that all war ultimately is a proc- 
ess of destruction. War destroys wealth; it 
does not produce it. It impoverishes States; 
it does not enrich them. 

Now for the first time in these United 
States, critical shortages are apparent in the 
once bountiful natural resources of our fron- 
tier Nation. The growing complexity of 
manufactured products and the reduction of 
our resources have conspired to increase our 
dependence from year to year on the output 
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of other nations. Our machinery of produc- 
tion must depend for its life on fuel and ma- 
terials from distant lands. And our econ- 
omy of distribution requires markets for 
the goods that have been produced. A crisis 
in Mexico, China, or Arabia must ultimately 
and in due time affect the life of the citizen 
in New York or California just as surely as if 
it had occurred in Ohio. 

Moreover, those very elements that favored 
our security and national development have 
already been radically changed in this first 
half of the twentieth century. Ocean bar- 
riers have been greatly narrowed by the ave 
of flight. The strength and influence of 
friendly powers who shared with us a com- 
munity in aspirations and ideals have been 
savagely reduced ia the wake of war. But 
of deepest significance among these changes 
of our time is the ascent of America into 
such a dominant position among nations 
that our every movement—foreign or do- 
mestic—brings effects and _ repercussions 
throughout the entire world. 

WORLD LEADERSHIP DISCUSSED 

It may be time for us to look humbly upon 
ourselves, to ask if we are equipped spiritu- 
ally and matured politically to cope success- 
fully with so momentous a role. This Na- 
tion must stand without apology as a reso- 
lute'champion of human rights over police 
powers, of political liberty over protective 
custody. For the United States has already 
become the guidepost of nations who see in 
demccracy not only assurance of man’s per- 
sonal freedom but the light of his economic 
opportunity as well. 

As important as spiritual greatness and 
physical strength is the vision and perspec- 
tive with which we point our way. In other 
words, we dare not flutter between conven- 
ient paths when the world is following our 
footsteps. We must ask if we can exercise 
our responsibilities honestly and _ intelli- 
gently—if public opinion is to be focused 
solely on the affairs of the passing day; if 
acclaim is rendered to the convenient, the 
facile, the expedient solution—regardless of 
the trouble it may generate for the future. 

Surely our steps must be better measured 
than ever before in our history. They must 
be taken with knowledge of their risks, their 
benefits, their costs—the power they will re- 
quire if we are to move sturdily and progres- 
sively forward. Vaccilation is not conducive 
to a leading role in world affairs. For when 
we appeal throughout the world to men of 
good faith to stand bravely and at our side, 
we are asking them to risk their lives on 
the good faith of our pronouncements. 

To decide intelligently on these issues that 
affect the course of civilization, the Ameri- 
can people must be as well informed on world 
affairs as were citizens in the ancient city- 
state when all could debate at the public 
forums. In our press, radio, and magazine 
industries the American people have a con- 
scionable, free, and responsible forum on 
public affairs. A free press is the lifeblood of 
a demccratic state. For if a government is 
to serve the welfare of its people, then that 
government must constantly quicken to the 
mind and the temper of those people. That 
mind, that temper—factually informed and 
honestly voiced—must have constant expres- 
sion through our journals of information and 
opinion. 

PRESS RESPONSIBILITY URGED 


Wherever liberty has been stamped out in 
the lives of people, it was because truth and 
fact were first obliterated from what they 
read. Even in the world community of na- 
tions, there can be no safe reliance wpon 
justice in lieu of power until all member 
nations are clearly responsive to the will and 
conscience of their people. And there can 
be no expression of will, no growth of con- 
science without truth and fact, without a 
free and vigilant press to bring it to the 
people. 

By the same token freedom of the press 
cannot survive without responsibility in its 
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expression. For that reason, it is you—the 
editors and publishers—who hold in your 
own hands a vast share of the responsibility 
for safeguarding the most essential of our 
freedoms. And similarly it is your con- 
science, your good judgment, your political 
morality, your intellect, and above all your 
integrity that will help blaze the paths in 
which we shall walk. 

If thte United States is to fulfill the great 
role to which it has ascended, then we must 
free ourselves from the temptations of day- 
to-day expediences and pursue instead rea- 
soned, intelligent, articulated policies of 
long-term impact and meaning. As editors 
and publishers with the sources, the facts, 
and the intellectual judgment with which 
to chart our way and review our progress, 
you are the ones who must constantly seek 
the long-term rational viewpoint. This is 
true not only in the conduct of international 
affairs, but it is equally true in our economic 
evolution, our social progress, our political 
objectives, yes—and even in our military 
institutions. 

Even though this long-range view may 
sometimes lack the heat of day-to-day events, 
its historical objectives are of vital interest 
to the public. For most people are always 
ready to sacrifice for their children and noth- 
ing is more important to them than the 
future of those children—whether they shall 
be free; what kind of a world they will live 
in; whether they will have in their own life- 
time the oil, minerals, timber, the fertile 
soil and opportunity that was given to us. 


FOR ARMY RECRUITMENT 


In my own task as a soldier dependent 
for manpower and material upon the under- 
standing of our people, I am doubly con- 
cerned with the need for public awareness 
of our long-term obligations. 

I am already indebted to you—as is the 
United States Army— not only for your war- 
time editorial aid but for your immeasurable 
good works in our campaign for voluntary 
recruitm:nt. Whatever the pattern of leg- 
islation granted us for repair of the Army, 
we shall continue to rely first upon the 
free and voluntary recruitment of willing 
soldiers. And in just that same measure, 
we shall continue to lean heavily upon each 
of you and th~ good services of your adver- 
tising council. 

Presumably the United States is now 
creating a security establishment to re- 
semble both in pattern and structure our im- 
mediate needs in a future war. Security 
forces are of no effect in averting a war 
unless they contain combat capabilities that 
will enable them to fight and win. 

Yet at this time, let us ask ourselves 
frankly, if we are not stooping to a dangerous 
expediency with a check-book plan for de- 
fense. Because it is easier to write a check 
than to lend our sons to service, we have 
welcomed the opportunity to buy security 
at a reasonable price. We are bold in our 
clamor for national defense just so long as it 
pinches our pockets, not the careers of our 
sons. We may have forgotten that de- 
mocracy—like all good things—requires men 
to serve it if they are to benefit by it. I fear 
the results of short-term check-book think- 
ing and I must candidly ask if this easy 
way is the right way; if this “cheaper” way 
wil not prove costly in the event of another 
war, 

FINDS MACHINES NOT ENOUGH 

I was taught to fight freely and liberally 
with machines in an effort to save the lives 
of my men. But at no time did these ma- 
chines ever become a substitute for suffi- 
cient and well-trained troops. 

Today, in the face of every lesson of war, 
we are in danger of convincing ourselves by 
wishful thinking that we can purchase se- 
curity by building machines less painfully 
than by calling on men and their spirit. 
Machines can certainly speed the winning of 
War and reduce its cost in human lives, but 
they cannot win a war by themselves. 


Your armed forces have two missions of 
equal importance in the event of conflict. 
The first is to defend our homeland from 
enemy attack; the second, to strike at the 
enemy’s heart. Our only certain and safe 
guarantee against enemy air attack is to 
seize and hold the bases from which his 
aircraft could fly. And in like fashion, the 
only certain and telling method of support- 
ing an air offensive against the enemy is 
to strike at him from bases where that attack 
can be sustained. To seize and hold those 
bases, for air defense as well as attack, that is 
the D-day mission of your Army troops. 

Without these bases resolutely held all the 
machines in the world could not save our 
cities from the ordeal of air attack. Ground 
units for such critical and demanding role 
cannot be developed overnight. They must 
be trained, disciplined, and conditioned— 
you can’t use a butter knife for a scalpel. 

BALANCED FORCES NEEDED 

American armed strength is only as strong 
as the combat capabilities of its weakest serv- 
ice. Overemphasis on one or the other will 
obscure our compelling need—not for air 
power, sea power, or land power—but for 
American military power commensurate to 
our tasks in the world. 

In pursuit of this objective, the Army has 
no desire to push its own program wilfully 
but will continue to subordinate freely its 
own best opinion to whatever agreements 
may be reached through the machinery of 
unification. 

Obviously, we must sacrifice and take costly 
action to meet the perilous demands of this 
hour. But as we build barricades against 
the dangers that confront us, our measures 
must always be in consonance with the long- 
range substance of our national health, our 
resources, and our beliefs. We dare not risk 
hasty action in fear, anger, injury, or panic. 
That is a time for deliberate judgment, for 
candor, for reason, for truth. 

Of paramount concern in the minds of 
most men today is the march of communism 
with its threat to peace and freedom 
throughout the world. Communism con- 
tests the basic tenets of our democratic life 
and in practice today is using its power— 
secretly and openly—to undermine all ef- 
forts toward stable peace. 

To adjudge the nature of this peril, we 
must view communism as a long-range proj- 
ect pursuing its objectives ruthlessly and 
expediently with power as well as conspiracy. 
Communism can shift in its day-to-day po- 
sitions without swerving from its ultimate 
objectives. It can employ principles and 
labels, alliances and friendships, logic and 
treaties cailously, recklessly, with indiffer- 
ence to truth and good faith. 

For communism is a weapon clenched in 
the hands of a powerful few; it can be 
wielded without recourse to conscience, mo- 
rality, or the will of its people. But even 
though the tactical advantages of commu- 
nism are great ones, communism lacks the 
human spirit that a democracy acquires from 
the men whom it serves. It offers no sound 
social structure to the hungry and homeless 
s0 long as they are possessed of the instincts 
of civilized men. For communism is the 
abnegation of freedom, the repudiation of 
rights, the gallows on which freedom hangs 
in the nations of eastern Europe. 


WOULD PROVE DEMOCRACY 


Nevertheless, it faces us today—a power 
of formidable means—militarily strong, po- 
litically agile and crusading in its message. 
We have convincing reason to believe that 
it will desist from aggression only when free 
nations are united in arms and only when 
they are stoutly defended. 

But armed force alone is not the final an- 
swer. We must demonstrate conclusively 
that democracy is more attractive, more 
progressive, more productive, and more res- 
olute than any totalitarian system. 
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For communism is not only a manacle 
chained to the hands of unwilling states. 
It is a bait, a plausible bait to which mil- 
lions of people have sprung in joblessness, 
despair, and hunger. 

Knowing this, we cannot fight commu- 
nism only with anticommunism. To be 
anti-Communist we must be consistently 
and courageously pro-Democratic in our 
preachments and practices throughout the 
world. 

We must stand ready to champion human 
rights whenever they come in conflict with 
property, privilege, or prejudice—as readily 
as we would defend those rights from ag- 
gression and oppression. 

I am convinced that the United States 
must stand plainly, and honestly before the 
entire world and say to free peoples every- 
where that the measure of democracy is a 
man’s personal freedom—that human rights 
must prevail against the State. 

For only so long as freedom remains a 
force for human welfare, so long will men 
cherish freedom in their hearts and defend 
it with their lives. 

From this fact there is derived the strength 
of our leadership in the world. From it, 
likewise, must that leadership be sustained. 

We must not let the shape of this present 
danger, however serious, be allowed to warp 
or to misshape the foundations and the 
structure of our own good house. Ideals 
and principles rise high above the clouds 
of war and live on through destruction to 
guide humanity to a better future. They 
have a power in themselves, greater than 
that of the atom. 

Our democracy is solidly built because it 
rests On human rights. But to make it 
last through the generations, to help it 
weather the storms that it must face, we 
must wisely and faithfully reinforce it— 
not only for our own protection and for our 
children’s future, but for all the vast and 
fervent hopes of civilization. 





The Tidelands Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very vitally interested in the passage of 
H. R. 5992, generally known as the tide- 
lands bill. 

I represent an area which has one of 
the longest coast lines of any congres- 
sional district in the United States. 
Counting bays and inlets, I doubt if any 
district has more tideland area which, 
because of its peculiar productiveness, 
would be more affected by the legisla- 
tion now under consideration. 

I have naturally studied the many 
ramifications of the legal] battle that has 
been raging since the so-called Cali- 
fornia tidelands case. The terminology 
in which the lawyers’ comments are us- 
ually phrased is often difficult for lay 
minds to grasp. However, I have found 
a lawyer’s opinion which is clear and 
concise and couched in language which 
can be understood even by those of us 
who do not have the benefit of a legal! 
education. Therefore, I commend it to 
you and take pleasure in placing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the statement of 
the Honorable Manley O. Hudson, for- 
merly judge of the World Court, as he 
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presented it to the Joint House and Sen- 
ate Committee on Tidelands on February 
25, 1948: 


I am delighted to have this privilege once 


again of sitting down with a congressional 
committee. I have been honored by an in- 
vitation to appear before you today on be- 


half of the great State of Texas in support 
of 45 other States, and I have gladly accepted 
that invitation because of the significance 
of the issues which are now before the Con- 
gress. 

I am one of the small group of men in this 
country who busy themselves with inter- 
national law. The subject was one of my 
preoccupations when you, Mr. Chairman, and 
Senator DONNELL, and I were growing up in 
Missouri, almost 40 years ago. I have held a 
professorship of international law at Harvard 
for the past 25 years, though during 10 years 
of this period I served as Judge of the World 
Court at The Hague. 

In the course of my professional activity, 
I have given attention to the congeries of 
problems assoctated with the term “marginal 
sea.” I was a member of the American 
delegation at the International Conference 
on the Codification of International Law at 
The Hague in 1930, which dealt with the sub- 
ject. In preparation for that conference, I 
was the Director of the Research in Inter- 
national Law organized in this country which 
drafted a convention on territorial waters, 
and I was interested to see that in United 
States against California the Supreme Court 
cited our draft. During the past few years, 
I have also participated in the discussions 
of this question at different times on behalf 
of several States. I recite these facts, Mr. 
Chairman, merely by way of setting forth my 
qualifications in assuming to take up any 
of the time of the committee. 

Will you permit me, Mr. Chairman, to try 
to lay out the situation in which I think the 
Congress finds itself today. There are some 
aspects of the situation which bear on the 
conduct of our international relations, and 
in dealing with them I shall be only too 
happy if I can be of any assistance to the 
committee. Yet I think that we must bear 
it in mind that the law of nations has no 
application to the relations between our 
States and the Federal Government, nor 
does it regulate the relations between the 
Federal Government and our own citizens. It 
is a law governing relations between inde- 
pendent nations, and as such, it is useful 
in analyzing the Court’s opinion in United 
States against California, and it may have 
some relevance to the problems presented by 
the proposed legislation which you are con- 
sidering. 

The Congress is now in this position. On 
October 27, 1947, the Supreme Court decreed 

t to be the law that: 

“The United States of America is now, and 
has been at all times pertinent hereto, pos- 
sessed of paramount rights, in and full 
dominion and power over, the lands, min- 
erals and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary low- 
water mark on the coast of California, and 
outside of the inland waters, extending sea- 
ward three nautical miles and bounded on 
the north and south, respectively, by the 


northern and southern boundaries of the 
State of California. The State of California 
has no title thereto or property interest 


herein.” 

This applies only to the submerged lands 
on the California coast. It is a reversal of 
what all competent people had taken to be 
the law relating to those lands—that is a 
capital fact which I feel sure the Congress 
will have no disposition to ignore. 

It is also a fact that our coastal States 
other n California now fear that their 
wn merged lands may be clouded by the 
fate those of California—if I have not 
cen the situation, the Federal Govern- 
ment is about to initiate proceedings which 












may place those States in the same jeopardy 
as California. The result is a veritable pande- 
monium. The alarm is Nation-wide. ‘The 
decree of last October has opened a Pandora’s 
box from which germinating influences may 
spring to upset acquired titles and estab- 
lished procedures. These titles and pro- 
cedures exist in vast areas of this country in 
which our citizens have been wont to invest 
their energy and their capital, not for one 
but for scores of phases of our national 
economy. 

The necessity of some action by the Con- 
gress has been intimated by the Court itself. 
As I see it, two courses are open for you to 
pursue. Perhaps there are others, but I shall 
stick to the two which have been proposed 
to you. 

One course would be for you to proceed to 
implement the decree of last October. As it 
related to the Federal Government, that 
decree stopped short with the declaration 
that the Federal Government is “possessed 
of paramount rights in, and full dominion 
and power over, the lands and minerals and 
other things underlying” California’s mar- 
ginal sea. It left in doubt the precise content 
of those paramount rights, of that dominion 
and power. Of course, it did not assume to 
say how the rights, the dominion, and the 
power will be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nor did it lay down exact bases 
for a linear measurement of the coastal lands 
to which these rights and power will apply. 
We have the explanations supplied to us in 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Black which was 
adopted by a majority of the Court. It isa 
scintillating, a titillating, and some may say 
a speculating opinion, but it does not supply 
the answers to the problems I have stated. 
The Court itself assumed “that location of 
the exact coastal line will involve many com- 
plexities and difficulties” (p. 4). 

Of course the decree of last October was 
in no way a proncuncement on the consti- 
tutional power of the Congress. That power 
remains ‘vholly unaffected. Congress there- 
fore has a free hand to decide upon the 
modalities which would enable the Federal 
Government to exercise its paramount rights, 
its dominion and power. Indeed, there can 
probably be no exercise of them without con- 
gressional authority, and I understand that 
a bill is now before the Congress to that end. 

Instead of implementing the decree of last 
October, the Congress can adopt an alter- 
native approach to the present problems. It 
can decline to continue the existing law as 
it has been declared. It can seek another 
solution as more in the public interest. It 
can forge the law of the future along lines 
different from those which have been laid 
down by the Court. 

The adoption of this alternative course, 
which is embodied in S. 1988, would not re- 
flect in any way on the prestige or authority 
of the Supreme Court. Nor would it set 
any new precedent. Indeed, quite recently, 
the Congress decided upon the adoption of 
a course alternative to that of implementing 
the law as laid down by the Supreme Court. 
In 1944, the Court declared in United States 
v. South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
(322 U. S. 533) that the Federal Govern- 
ment had a broad power to regulate insurance 
as interstate commerce; yet promptly in 1945 
the Congress moved to declare that “the 
continued regulation and taxation by the 
several States of the business of insurance 
is in the public interest” (59 Stat. 33). 

Let me also take from British history an 
example of legislative independence. Mr. 
Justice Black referred (p. 12) to the English 
case of Queen v. Keyn (L. R. 2 Exch. Div. 63), 
as having cast doubt as late as 1876 on the 
littoral state’s dominion over the 3-mile belt. 
He could have added that soon after the de- 
cision was handed down, in which the ful- 
minating opinions covered reams of paper, 
the British Parliament enacted corrective 
legislation because—in the words of John 
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Bassett Moore—it “considered it imperative 
to adopt legislation nullifying its [the de- 
cision’s] effect for the future, besides de- 
claring it wrong as to the past’ (Moore's 
Collected Papers, -vol. 7, p. 294). 

Now, if in its wisdom the Congress thinks 
it to be in the public interest, you are per- 
fectly free to follow your insurance precedent 
of 1945, you are free to do what the British 
Parliament did in 1877, and nullify the effect 
of the California decree for the future, even 
if you do not declare that decision “wrong 
as to the past.” 

I have now outlined two alternative pos- 
sible courses which have been proposed to 
the Congress: (1) to proceed to implement 
the law as promulgated in the decree of last 
October; (2) to lay down for the future the 
continuance of what was thought by Federal 
and State courts, by executive agencies of 
the Federal Government, and by the entire 
legal profession of the country to have been 
our law over a period of at least 100 years. 

If I have accurately stated the alterna- 
tives before you—I repeat that I may not 
have exhausted the possibilities—I submit 
that your choice will be made, not so much 
on the law of the present or of the past, 
as on the basis of policy. You will appraise 
the whole situation as it has developed in 
the past, you will weigh the conflicting 
claims which are now advanced, you will take 
into account the varied interests of the Fed- 
eral Government and the States and of many 
thousands of our citizens which are involved, 
you will appreciate the consternation and 
confusion which have been produced, and 
you will decide upon that course which in 
your judgment will best serve the interests 
of this country in the future which lies 
ahead of us. You have an opportunity to 
declare a policy which will meet our na- 
tional needs, and to enact a law for the 
future which will bring about no “injustices 
to States, their subdivisions, or persons act- 
ing pursuant to their permission.” (Mr 
Justice Black, at p. 19.) 

Now in this confidence, Mr. Chairman, let 
me proceed to consider with the committee 
the pending bill, S. 1988. I find some sig- 
nificance in that number, Mr. Chairman. It 
reflects the nature of the choice which con- 
fronts you. You are to lay down the law 
which may regulate important segments of 
our national economy over the next 40 
years—perhaps until the year 1988. I real- 
ize, that Thomas Jefferson limited his pro- 
vision to 19 years, taking that as the period 
within which a majority of the adults living 
at any moment will have passed to their re- 
wards. In the mechanistic age in which we 
live, I suggest that you need not be so mod- 
est—why not look forward 40 years? 

Having the honor to appear here on behalf 
of Texas, I should like to descant upon its 
special position in this matter. What 
American is not fascinated by the rich his- 
tory of that great State? Yet I must leave 
it to be developed before you by an expert— 
the able attorney general of the State. 1 
shall content myself with some passing ref- 
erence more especially to Texas’ past inter- 
national status as it relates to the matter 
under discussion. 

For almost 10 years before its admission 
into the Union, Texas played a role—a credit- 
able role, may I say—as an independent 
sovereign nation. In this, its position among 
our States is unique. As a part of Mexico 
before March 2, 1836, Texas had the gulfward 
boundary fixed by the Spanish law which 
continued to be in force in Mexico after the 
revolution there. That Spanish law was 
based upon the general principle of inter- 
national law which prevailed throughout 
the Western World during the eighteenth 
century, that a littoral state has control ol 
the seas bathing its coasts, at least to the 
extent of cannon range. That was a prin- 
ciple of the general law, and Spain gave 
effect to it, in its decrees and treaties of the 
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eighteenth century, by adopting a 6-mile 
limit for certain purposes (Fulton, Sover- 
eignty of the Sea, p. 569); in later times it 
eems to have claimed a 5-mile limit around 
Cuba. So far as my researches go, Spain 
never adopted a 3-mile limit. 

A few months after Texas declared its in- 
dependence, the first Congress of the Re- 
public fixed the gulfward limit of its terri- 
tory at 3 leagues from shore. The action was 
not in violation of the international law of 
that time—indeed, it would not violate the 
international law of today, for the 3-mile 
limit now exists only as a minimum for the 
marginal sea and many countries now claim 
a wider belt. The Republic of Texas did not 
stop there, however. It drew its law of 1836 
to the attention of certain other govern- 
ments; and it is significant that thereafter, 
without advancing any objection to the 3- 
league limit, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands recognized the 
Republic of Texas and made treaties with it. 

When Texas was admitted into the Union 
in 1845, the resolution of Congress of De- 
cember 29, 1845, approved the Texas Con- 
stitution of August 27, 1845, which in arti- 
cle 13 (2) continued in force the preexisting 
Texas laws, including the 1836 law on the 
3-league limit. Moreover, that limit found 
confirmation when the United States con- 
cluded the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with 
Mexico in 1848, for the treaty set the bound- 
ary between the United States and Mexico 
to “commence in the Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues 
from land.” Again, in the Gadsden Treaty 
of 1853 that provision was repeated. 

Let me mention also that under the Span- 
ish law in force in Texas from 1836 to 1866, 
the Republic and later the State, held title 
to all subsoil minerals. The release of title to 
private owners by the Texas constitution of 
1866 did not apply to the minerals in sub- 
merged lands which Texas has never released 
to any sovereign or to any individual. 

So much by way of a footnote to the history 
which has placed Texas in a special position. 
I shall not take time, at this point, to refer 
to the subsequent history, 

Texas is not called upon at this time, how- 
ever, to defend her special position. She 
has willingly joined with 45 other States in 
advocating the proposed legislation to clear 
up the clouds and confusions which result 
from the decree in United States v. Califor- 
nia. She has joined with them in seeking 
from the Congress the establishment of a 
policy implemented by legislation which she 
believes to be in the interest not only of 
Texas, not only of the coastal States, but of 
the Nation as a whole. 

In arriving at the formulation of such pol- 

y, [am sure the Congress will take account 
first of all of the history with regard to this 
matter. From a time which antedates the 
admission of Texas, it was deemed to be es- 
tablished in our law that the boundaries of 
the States along the sea were coterminous 
with those of the United States. This was 
phrased very aptly in the opinion of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts in 
Commonwealth vy. Manchester, in 1890 (152 
Mass, 230)—the case which was later before 
the United States Supreme Court—as 
follows: 

There is no belt of land under the sea adja- 
cent to the coast which is the property of the 
United States and not the property of the 
States, 

Many States acted on this view, and I be- 
lieve that I can safely say that the view was 

t doubted in any competent legal circle in 
this country until 1937. Yet I find in Mr, 
Justice Black’s opinion the disturbing phrase 
conceding that the State has been author- 

‘d to exercise local police-power functions 
in the part of the marginal belt within its 
declared boundaries” (p. 14). Are we to 
infer that in a part of the territory within 
iis boundaries a State is limited to the exer- 

ise of “local police power?” That would be 
\ doctrine of constitutional law which I never 


learned at school, which I had never even 
conjectured could be acceptable to Ameri- 
can courts or American lawyers. The mem- 
bers of the committee can appreciate better 
than I what the folks at home may think of 
such a doctrine. 

This raises the question of a littoral State’s 
position in its marginal sea. Let me refer 
to international law for a moment, though in 
doing so I must repeat that international 
law does not govern the relations between 
our Federal Government and the States. In- 
ternational law has been clarified over the 
years. We had a useful international arbi- 
tration in 1909 between Norway and Sweden 
in the Grisbadarna case before a tribunal 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. In 
that case the tribunal referred to “the funda- 
mental principles of the law of nations, both 
ancient and modern, in accordance with 
which the maritime territory is an essential 
appurtenance of land territory, whence it 
follows that at the time when, in 1658, the 
land territory called the Bohuslan was ceded 
to Sweden, the radius of maritime territory 
constituting an inseparable appurtenance of 
this land territory must have automatically 
formed a part of this cession.” (Scott, Hague 
Court Reports, pp. 121, 127.) 

Then we have the formulation of the 
principle by the International Conference on 
the Codification of International Law at the 
Hague in 1930; it reads as follows: 

“The territory of a coastal state includes 
also the airspace above the territorial sea, as 
well as the bed of the sea, and the subsoil.” 

These are fairly representative statements 
as to the international law on the nature 
of the marginal sea. They express, also, ‘the 
thought which has dominated our national 
life. As early as 1782 a committee of the 
Continental Congress referred to such parts 
of the sea adjacent to the coast as “are 
deemed appurtenant thereto.” (Crocker, 
Marginal Sea, p. 630.) And in 1804, in 
Church v. Hubbart (2 Cranch 186), Chief 
Justice Marshall said thet a “seizure of a 
vessel, within the range of cannon, by a for- 
eign force, is an invasion of that territory” of 
the littoral nation. As a matter of inter- 
national law, then, there can be no doubt 
that the littoral sovereign holds its marginal 
sea as part of its territory, as appurtenant 
to its land territory. 

Now I think this conclusion may have some 
importance in considering the history of our 
national law on this matter, If the marginal 
sea is appurtenant to the land, it would seem 
that its status would not be different from 
that of the land, with respect to the relations 
between the Federal Government and the 
States. I repeat that this is a national, and 
not an international, matter—especially since 
we are dealing with lands inside the bound- 
aries of both State and Nation. For 105 
years, from 1842 to 1947, the Supreme Court 
had no doubt that the marginal sea was to be 
treated as the land itself, that it was a part 
of the littoral State’s territory, appurtenant 
to its land territory, as subject to the sov- 
ereignty of the State as the land itself, but 
of course subject also to the delegated powers 
of the Federal Government as to such matters 
as defense, international relations, naviga- 
tion, and admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion. 

A clear intimation of the Supreme Court’s 
views came as early as 1828 in Rhode Island v. 
Massachusetts (12 Peters 657), when it said: 
“When a place is within the boundary, it is a 
part of the territory of a State; title, jurisdic- 
tion, and sovereignty are inseparable inci- 
dents.” 

In 1842, in Martin v. Waddell (16 Peters 
$67), it was said that in their sovereign char- 
acter the people of each original State: “hold 
the absolute rights to all their navigable 
waters and the soils under them, for their 
own common use, subject only to the rights 
since surrendered by the Constitution to the 
general Government.” 
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Then in 1845 came Pollard v. Hagan (8 
Howard 212), which reaffirmed the principle. 
Reaffirmations followed all through the years, 
I shall not burden you with the list, but I 
would mention specifically Weber v. Harbor 
Commissioners (1873) (18 Wallace 57); Bar- 
ney v. Keokuk (1876) (94 U. S. 324); and 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. v. Illinois (1892) 
(146 U. 8. 387). Let me pause here to quote 
from the last-named case: 

“It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sov- 
ereignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States, be- 
long to the respective States within which 
they are found * * *, subject always to 
the paramount rights of Congress to control 
their navigation so far as may be necessary 
for the regulation of commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States.” 

As late as 1935, in Borar Consolidated v. 
Los Angeles (296 U. S. 10), Chief Justice 
Hughes said: 

“The soils under tidewaters within the 
original States were reserved to them re- 
spectively, and the States since admitted to 
the Union have the same sovereignty and 
jurisdiction in relation to such lands with- 
in their borders as the original States pos- 
sessed.” 

It is an imposing array of pronounce- 
ments—as imposing for their consistency as 
for the repetition. Mr. Justice Black says, 
with becoming modesty, that the Court “has 
used language strong enough to indicate that 
the Court then,” that is over a period of a 
hundred years, “believed that States not only 
owned tidelands and soil under navigable in- 
land waters, but also owned soils under all 
navigable waters within their territorial ju- 
risdiction, whether inland or not” (p.15). He 
could have added that for generations law- 
yers, good lawyers, careful lawyers, all over 
the country believed the same thing, that 
they advised their clients that such was the 
law, and that acting on that advice their cli- 
ents invested millions of their money and 
years of their energy in improvements and 
installations. 

Mr. Justice Black does not say, though I 
think it was contended before the Court, that 
these pronouncements were dicta. Certainly 
this was not true in Illinois Central Railroad 
v. Illinois, where the Court itself said: 

“We hold, therefore, that the same doctrine 
as to the dominion and sovereignty over and 
ownership of lands under the navigable 
waters of the Great Lakes applies, which ob- 
tains at the common law as to the dominion 
and sovereignty over the ownership of lands 
under tidewaters on the borders of the sea, 
and that the lands are held by the same 
right in the one case as in the other, and 
subject to the same trusts and limitations.” 

Yet let us suppose that the pronounce- 
ments were obiter, were not required for a 
decision on the issues presented. How does 
judge-made law grow? What is the path it 
takes? I suggest that its course often lies 
from dicta to dissent, and from dissent to 


‘decision. Let me put it in the words of the 


late Justice Holmes: 

“One mark of a great lawyer [Holmes 
said] is that he sees the application of the 
broadest rules. There is a story of a Ver- 
mont justice of the peace before whom a 
suit was brought by one farmer against an- 
other for breaking achurn. The justice took 
time to consider, and then said that he had 
looked through the statutes and could find 
nothing about churns, and gave judgment 
for the defendant.” (Holmes, “The Path of 
the Law,” in Collected Legal Papers, p. 195). 

Now let us look at Mr. Justice Black's ap- 
proach. After 100 years of repetition and 
reiteration by the Court, “we are not per- 
suaded,” he says, “to transplant the rule of 
ownership as an incident of State sov- 
ereignty in relation to inland waters out into 
the soil beneath the ocean, so much more 
a matter of national concern.” (p. 14). The 
figure of speech is engaging, though some of 
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us may have difficulty in seeing that the 
blank marginal sea outside of San Francisco 
Bay is more a matter of national concern 
than the bay and the beautiful structures 
which adorn it. Let us pass that point. 
One who studies the history of the matter 
must question the direction of the trans- 
planting itself. Which was the idea trans- 
planted by the Court during 100 years? Was 
the rule as to State ownership of the beds of 
navigable inland waters transplanted to the 
marginal sea? Or was not the rule as to 
ownership of the marginal sea transplanted 
to the navigable waters of the bays and 
rivers? I think even a casual reading of the 
judicial pronouncements will show it was 
the latter. In the English case of the Royal 
Fishery of the River Banne, decided in 1610 
(80 Eng. Rep. 540), it was said: 

“The reason for which the King hath an 
interest in such navigable river, so high 
as the sea flows and ebbs in it, is, because 
such river participates of the nature of the 
sea, and is said to be a branch of the sea 
so far as it flows.” 

To give an American interpretation to the 
same effect, the Supreme Court said in Bar- 
ney v. Keokuk that the principles applicable 
to tidewaters “are equally applicable to all 
navigable waters.” There is the progres- 
sion. The original planting was in the mar- 


ginal sea; the transplanting was in other 
navigable waters. Not from the inland 
waters to the marginal sea, but from the 
marginal sea and tidewaters to navigable 


waters inland. 

One more point seems to be basic to the 
views adopted by a majority of the Court. 
Mr. Justice Black speaks of the “acquisition, 
as it were, cf the 3-mile helt,” (p. 13). One 
pauses over the words “as it were.” Why not 
acguisition pure and simple? Jas the in- 
sertion of these three words, which so con- 
strict what follows, an afterthought? Was 
it due, one wonders, to the cogent statement 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in dissent that 
“ownership implies acquisition in the various 
ways in which land is acquired—by conquest, 
by disccvery and claim, by cession, by pre- 
scription, by purchase, by condemnation?” 

Now it was said that “acquisition, as it 
were, of the 3-mile belt [has] been accom- 
plished by the national Government,” and 
that “protection and control of it has been 
and is a function of national external sov- 
ereignty.” It is true that Jefferson’s pro- 
posal in 1793, following suggestions by Con- 
tinental writers, had great influence in re- 
ducing the cannon-range test of the mar- 
ginal sea to a 3-mile limit. That was the 
extent of his contribution, however. The 
cannon-range rule existed long before 1776, 
and Chief Justice Marshall referred in 1804, 
in the passage I quoted from Church v. 
Hubbart, not to a 3-mile rule, but to the 
cannon-shot rule as giving “territory to the 
littoral sovereign. I can only conclude that 
in 1776, before any “accomplishment by the 
national Government,” the Original States 
were entitled to the marginal sea on their 
c sis 

The Court's dating of the acquisition after 
1776 led to the enunciation of a principle 
which, so far as I know, is wholly new in our 
juristic thought. This is to the effect that 
“insofar as the Nation asserts its rights under 
international law, whatever of value may be 
discovered in the seas next to its shores and 
within its protective belt, will most naturally 
be appropriated for its use.” (P. 13.) Our 
States have delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment control of our international rela- 
tions. This constitutional power it exercises 
for all the States and for all the people. 
Must its exercise be rewarded at the expense 
of the States, so that “whatever of value 
may be discovered” in consequence must be 
“appropriated” for the use of the Federal 
Government? To me this is a startling 
doctrine of public trust. The Government 
of the United States has just been engaged 
in_a terrible war, conceived to have been 


fought in defense of every part of the United 
States. Its successful exercise of the con- 
stitutional war power has now made it pos- 
sible for Americans to go back to their daily 
work unmolested by the Nazis and Fascists 
whom we overcame. The resumption of our 
normal lives meant that a few days ago an 
oil gusher was brought in in the West Texas 
field. Should this now be subject to appro- 
priation for the use of the Federal Govern- 
ment because of its valiant discharge of its 
public trust? If so, the doctrine should be 
a bonanza to the lawyers of this country. 

In our relations with other countries, the 
marginal sea comes down to us, Mr. Chair- 
man, out of a long and tortuous interna- 
tional history. Within our own country, as 
between the Federal Government and the 
States, we dealt with our marginal seas along 
lines established by 170 years of our national 
thought and national history, without con- 
testation and without dispute. So far as 
I have ever heard, the working of our Federal 
system in this regard produced no popular 
dissatisfaction, and it has never impeded the 
Federal Government in the discharge of its 
delegated powers. I think the history must 
weigh heavily with you in taking your deci- 
sion as to what shall be the law in the future. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter put this point very 
persuasively in his statement that “there 
are obviously at stake many far-reaching, 
complicated, historic interests, the proper 
adjustments of which are not readily resolved 
by the materials and methods to which this 
Court is confined.” Naturally, therefore, he 
concluded, the Congress is the “appropriate 
agency” for the determination of the issue. 

I have not dealt with all of the “far- 
reaching, complicated” questions with which 
you are faced. Some of the practical prob- 
lems can better be discussed by the State 
officials whom you have heard or will hear. 
May I only repeat that Congress is not 
stymied by the law laid down in the decree 
of October 27 last. 

I trust that I have not seemed to over- 
emphasize the historical element in this 
picture. It can be outweighed only by the 
most convincing and the most impelling 
considerations of a nonlegal nature, and 
I believe you will not find such to exist. One 
hundred years of Supreme Court pronounce- 
ments under which we have lived and 
prospered in peace and in war, upon which 
our industries have flourished and our na- 
tional economy has been based, present not 
only a sure guide for the future. They point 
also to the preservation of the Federal sys- 
tem which orders our national life. That 
is the heart of the case which the States 
present to you for the enactment of S. 1988. 





Veterans’ Homestead Bill 
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Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has today approved for reporting 
an amended version of H. R. 4488, the so- 
called veterans’ homestead bill which 
would amend the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act to permit the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator to charter veterans’ homestead 
associations, composed of at least five vet- 
erans, for the purpose of providing hous- 
ing for veterans. Substantial aid would 
be given multiunit housing to be sold to 
or rented by individual veterans. Aver- 
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age cost of each family unit limited to 
$10,000. Authority expires July 25, 1957. 

Individual single-unit houses could be 
built by associations and sold to an in- 
dividual veteran provided outside financ- 
ing was obtained. Homestead associa- 
tions could not supply the permanent fi- 
nancing of individual units. 

Association financing to be obtained 
from Veterans’ Administrator at not 
more than one-fourth of 1 percent more 
than he is required to pay Secretary of 
the Treasury for the capital required. 
Loans may be amortized over 40 years 
for rental multiunit housing and 32 
years for housing held on a mutual or 
cooperative basis. 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to advance the following amounts: 
$1,000,000,000 per year for 5 years to 
Veterans’ Administrator for loans to vet- 
erans homestead associations and such 
other sums as are necessary to maintain 
a restricted secondary market for future 
title ITI home and farm loans; $750,000,- 
000 for 5 years for Home Loan Bank 
Board to make investments in savings 
banks, cooperative banks, building and 
loan associations and similar institutions 
to make loans of $9,000 or less more read- 
ily available to veterans—preference to 
be given in distribution to those institu- 
tions in areas needing capital expan- 
sion for veterans’ housing and willing to 
make 100 percent loans to veterans; 
$100,000,000 for 5 years to Secretary of 
Agriculture — acting through Federal 
land-bank loans or Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loans—to provide farm- 
loan financing to veterans. All of the 
above, except funds for Federal Works 
Administrator, are on a revolving fund 
basis and no direct appropriation is re- 
quired; $200,000,000 to Federal Works 
Administrator for grants on the cus- 
tomary 50 percent matching basis, for 
sewer, water, and like facilities required 
for the veterans’ housing. 

Incontestability clause for GI loan 
guaranties is included to encourage par- 
ticipation in loan program. This incon- 
testability clause carries out the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee on 
Housing, which has, as you know, gone 
so thoroughly into this problem. 

The only nonreimbursable expenditure 
required will be the $200,000,000 for the 
use of the Federal Works Administrator 
in providing grants to the States in the 
construction of public and community 
facilities needed by the various home- 
stead associations. 

This bill also relies almost entirely on 
the individual enterprise and initiative 
of veterans working in their home com- 
munities, and contemplates their ability 
to provide housing for themselves, in- 
cluding rental] housing at net prices con- 
siderably below comparable current of- 
ferings. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has held numerous hearings on this sub- 
ject, and has had the advice and coun- 
sel of every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerned with housing. The 
bill which was approved by the commitiee 
today contains many changes from the 
original draft, and it is believed by all 
those participating in the formulation 
of the bill that it goes far toward offer- 
ing a solution for the tremendous need 








for veterans’ housing. Up to the present 
time the vast majority of World War 
II veterans have had little real help in 
obtaining homes. This bill is designed to 
correct that situation. I firmly believe 
it is the only legislation now pending 
which will enable these veterans, who 
comprise at least 80 percent of all our 
veterans, to acquire homes on terms 
which they can afford. 





Oil Shortage Solution 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orb, Linclude the following address which 
I delivered over Station KSL on April 20, 
1948: 

During the war period we accepted the 
shortage of many everyday items as a war 
necessity. If we could not buy enough meat 
or gasoline we reassured ourselves that when 
the war was over we would again enjoy the 
privilege of buying in a normal market, un- 
restricted by rationing. 

In the intermountain States the official re- 
moval of rationing restrictions has per- 
mitted our return to living, as usual, that is, 
we can buy in accord with our taste and 
pocketbook. However, many of the people 
in these United States are not so fortunate. 

Do you know that for the past 2 years gaso- 
line and fuel oil have been rationed to the 
millions of people living on the Atlantic 
seaboard? The lack of gasoline for pleasure 
driving is an inconvenience which does not 
seriously impair the health or security of 
our people. On the other hand, when a short- 
age of fuel oil makes it impossible to ade- 
quately heat our homes and offices we are 
faced with a serious situation. During the 
past severe winter the fuel oil shortage be- 
came so acute that many homes were en- 
tirely without heat for prolonged periods. 
In some areas, schools, churches, and public 
buildings were closed because oil was not 
available for heating. 

Undoubtedly you are asking why? What is 
responsible for this condition? We usually 
associate shortage with a cutting of supply. 
However, such is not the case in this in- 
stance since figures indicate an ever-increas- 
ing production, but that increase has been 
more than offset by an expanding demand, 
You will be astonished to learn that the per 
capita consumption of petroleum products in 
the United States for the year 1947 was 608 
gallons, while in the year 1938 the per capita 
consumption was only 367 gallons. 

Let me tell you some of the reasons for in- 
creased consumption, 

There are 1,000,000 more passenger cars on 
the road than there were in 1941. 

There are 1,633,000 more trucks on the road 
than there were in 1941. 

There are 38,600 more busses on the road 
than there were in 1941. 

There are 1,000,000 more tractors on farms 
than there were in 1941. The agricultural 
gasoline consumption has doubled from 1941 
to 1946, 

Diesel-oil purchases by the railroads for the 
first half of 1947 are up 42 percent from the 
corresponding period of 1946. Furthermore, 
2 percent of all locomotives on order by 
railroads are Diesels. 

Fuel oil used in generating electricity by 
utilities for the first half of 1947 was up 46 
percent above the first half of 1946. 
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The fact is that consumption is higher for 
the year 1947 than it was at the peak year of 
the war—1945. Today we are using more oil 
and oil products than the entire world used 
before the start of World War II. In 1946, 
6 percent of the world’s population, that is 
the United States, consumed nearly 65 per- 
cent of all the oil produced. 

Now let us take a look at our oil production. 
In 1937 we produced 1,279,000,000 barrels of 
oil, In 1945, the peak war year, we produced 
1,714,000,000 barrels of oil. In 1947 we pro- 
duced 1,856,000,000 barrels of oil—an increase 
of 8 percent over the 1945 production peak. 

During the past 10 years our production 
has increased 31 percent, while our demand 
has increased 42 percent; and the present 
trend indicates that consumption will far 
outrun any foreseeable production increase. 

By way of quieting any rumors as regards 
our exports, let me say here that our imports 
and exports are practically in balance. 

The story thus far has presented only the 
need and supply of peacetime requirements. 
There is one other source of consumption 
that we must not overlook and that is the 
military demand. Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal, recently told a congressional 
committee that, and I quote: 

“Petroleum is the primary source of mo- 
tive power for military forces. * * * In 
World War II our armament depended on 
oil * * * the volume of liquid fuel 
shipped overseas was nearly 16 times that of 
food. * * * During the last war the peak 
consumption of oil for military purposes and 
the programs supported by the military was 
1,375,000 barrels a day.” 

In speaking of future need, Secretary For- 
restal said, and I quote again: 

“It now appears that the United States 
military and civilian needs for a major war 
effort would exceed by at least 2,000,000 bar- 
rels a day the foreseeable production from the 
continental United States.” 

Oil is our most quickly depleted natural 
resource and there is no reuse of “scrap.” 
Because of the speed with which it can be 
withdrawn it is essential to find new oil 
fields each year to Keep up reserves of oil that 
would otherwise be diminishing. Most of the 
oil structures that are easily recognizable 
have been tested. For several years the rate 
of new oil fields discovered has been less 
than required to maintain reserves. 

In view of our serious petroleum situation, 
that is, rapid increased consumption as 
against depleting oil reserves, it is necessary 
that we take immediate action to make 
available adequate oil supplies for known but 
undeveloped sources. 

In the interest of our present needs and 
future national security I have introduced 
a bill, known as H. R. 5814, to provide for 
the establishment and operation of an experi- 
ment station in the State of Utah for research 
on the production, refining, transportation, 
and use of petroleum and natural gas from 
coal, 

As far back as 1920 personnel of the Bureau 
of Mines and students of the University of 
Utah completed experiments which revealed 
that Utah bituminous coals yield from 30 to 
45 gallons of excellent oil per ton. And one 
body of coal in southern Utah, which is yet 
untouched, yields from 65 to 80 gallons of oil 
per ton. These oils extracted from the coal 
have been refined into excellent motor fuels 
and other oil products. The patents for 
these processe: have been offered to our Gov- 
ernment if it will but utilize this source of 
oil supply. 

Contrary to popular opinion this processing 
is not expensive, it will give us oil for $1.50 
to $2 per barrel. If the semicoke byproduct 
were sold at the same price per ton, and well 
it might be, as raw coal at the coal mines, 
this byproduct credit would more than 
charge off the entire cost of oil processing. 

I want to make it clear at this point that 
this semicoke product, aside from being a 
smokeless fuel, is easier to ignite and regulate 
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than raw coal, and that it gives 20 percent 
more heat per ton. Further, it is said to be 
superior to coal for use in all domestic 
appliances. 

America’s fear of an oil shortage can be 
quickly overcome by extracting untold bil- 
lions of barrels of oil from vast beds of oil- 
rich coal in Utah. It is estimated that in 
Utah alone there is enough oil-rich coal to 
supply the Nation's current needs for 200 
years; and if, after removing the oil, the semi- 
coke residue were converted into gas for 
synthesis of liquid fuels, then this coal re- 
source would supply all the motor fuels for 
the United States for 500 years. 

I trust that I have answered the question— 
why an oil shortage exists. That shortage 
can be overcome if my bill for the production 
of oil from coal is approved, and I hope that 
Utah will become the pioneer State in de- 
veloping a new source of petroleum supply. 





Communistic Infiltration in the State 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, again I 
ask permission to include in my exten- 
sion of remarks the seventh of a series 
of eight articles written by Gustaf A. 
Nordin, of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch. The previous six articles have 
proven to be of great interest to my col- 
leagues in the House. I am sure this 
article will prove to be of equal interest 
in further revealing the communistic 
infiltration in the State Department. 


“AMERICA’S VOICE” HELD DOMINATED BY RED 
FACTION 


(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 


WASHINGTON.—The New York headquarters 
of the State Department’s Office of Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange, which con- 
trols all news material on the “Voice of 
America” program beamed to Europe, vir- 
tually has been taken over by “fellow travel- 
ers, pseudo-liberals, and outright Commu- 
nists,” according to a House committee in- 
vestigation not yet disclosed to the public. 

On the basis of the information written 
into the 40,000-word House Appropriations 
Committee document, the international in- 
formation division is dominated by question- 
able security risks. 

News broadcasts keyed to both western 
and eastern Europe are twisted to include 
Communist propaganda, it is charged 

“Daily Guidance Bulletins” are circulated 
among the employees, instructing them how 
to follow a certain line, and often it allegedly 
follows the Communist Party line. 

United States foreign policy is put in a 
bad light, while the Rusisan policy is appar- 
ently given every possible break except when 
a Government investigation is underway, it 
is indicated in the report. If someone is in- 
vestigating, the broadcasts improve. 

It is claimed that a woman—No. 78—is 
the “moving spirit” behind the “closely knit 
sect, the members of which protect each 
other and continuously assail anyone who 
dares to disagree with their way of thinking.” 

She is described as the spearhead and 
dominant leader of this group. 

No. 78 “is responsible for the control of 
script and news material which is used in 
the broadcasts of Voice of America programs 
and is in charge of the policy control desk 
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which acts as a clearing house or monitoring 
desk for all scripts which are used on the 
broadcasts to Europe.” 

“It hes been obvious,” the agent reports, 
“that the script which is cleared through 
the policy control desk has, from time to 
time, been altered or changed in a very 
subtle way and that it has been noticed that 
the alteration is invariably favorable to the 
Soviet Union or to the Communist Party 
line in the United States.” 

Other employes contend that “it is un- 
healthy to oppose” this clique. 


EISLER STUDENT 

No. 79, holding a ranking position in this 
office, studied music in the New School for 
Social Research in 1938 under Hans Eisler, 
who was recently deported. It is pointed 
out that this association may have been a 
mutual interest in music and nothing more. 

No. 81 reportedly “stands high in Commu- 
nist circles.” The report ties him to several 
Communist meetings, after one of which he 
was arrested for disorderly conduct. He 
was formerly with OWI, then transferred to 
the New York office of OIE. The list of close 
associates within this clique goes on in the 
report, but there is much similarity. 

An investigating agent made this comment 
in compiling the House document. 

“It would appear that No. 78 belongs to a 
rather closely knit group of individuals, su- 
perior and subordinate to her, and consti- 
tuting a substantial part of the employees 
of the policy information desk * * * 
This group * * * 1s unfortunately placed 
in the most critical positions in the interna- 
tional broadcasting division. This group, 
especially No. 78, is charged with the respon- 
sibility of composing daily guidance bulletins 
which instruct all the various desks as to the 
type of material to be used in the daily broad- 
casts abroad, indicating which material 
should be stressed, played up to, or modi- 
fied.” 

A year ago the following change took place 
in a commentary dealing with the new youth 
directive regarding Germany, according to 
the House document: 

The original script read—“But democracy 
is not a doctrine eas national socialism was a 
doctrine. Democracy means basically noth- 
ing else but the honest acceptance of a hand- 
Tul of rules for life in the community.” 

It was changed to read—"Contrary to na- 
tional socialism, demccracy is not a doctrine; 
basically, democracy means only the honest 
acceptance of a handful of rules for Com- 
munist life.” 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by George 
S. Benson, president of Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark.: 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

This discussion is not over limited aid to 
a comparatively small number of schools. 
On the contrary I em referring to the various 
and persistent attempts to pass legislation 
to provide Federal aid for all public schools 
in all the States of the Union. 

I am not referring to any particular bill 
since there are usually several introduced 
each year and since they carry largely the 
Same provisions. 


Some of the people supporting’ present 
bills frankly admit that these represent 
only a beginning, while increasing amounts 
of aid would be expected to follow rapidly 
efter the principle had been adopted. Those 
acquainted with how Federal projects grow 
and grow and grow would naturally expect 
the Federal Government within a decade or 
so to be carrying the chief burden of public 
education and making all the decisions of 
policy. 

There are also certain leaders who believe 
that private schools, now educating half of 
our children, should be largely eliminated. 
It is not difficult to visualize, after the na- 
tionalization of the public-school system 
(and in view of recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion making the teaching of religion under 
any circumstances illegal in the public 
schools), that legislation would be sought 
requiring all students to attend public 
schools for the purpose of national indoc- 
trination. 

Consequently, what we are really discuss- 
ing now is whether or not we want to ex- 
change our present public-school system, 
with locally controlied public schools, and a 
large number of private or church related 
schools, for one nationally financed and na- 
tionally controlled educational system. To 
such a change there are many and serious 
objections of which I want to discuss two. 


TOO MUCH WASTE 


First, such a change would create an al- 
most unbearable financial burden. The Fed- 
eral Government of the United States does 
not have a good record for economical opera- 
tion of anything. Moreover, the longer any 
political organization operates the more 
hangers-on it tends to accumulate. 

It could hardly be expected that a federally 
operated school system would function any 
more efficiently than does the Federal civil 
service. Yet the waste of manpower and 
treasure therein is common knowledge. 
Some experts believe that the civil service 
pay rolls should be cut down by 50 percent 
and that greater efficiency would be obtained 
thereby. Scarcely any informed person will 
argue that the civil service pay roll could not 
be reduced by one-third. 

It is reported that each employee on the 
Federal pay roll should be able to bring in 
from 5 to 10 votes at election time. This 
might be one reason that it is always so diffi- 
cult to reduce the number of people on 
Government salaries. Should our public 
school system become federally controlled 
I would definitely expect it to become a very 
wasteful operation. If the waste became only 
one-third of the costs that might well be 
anticipated the waste alone could well 
amount to $2,000,000,000 a year. (Most 
American Indians are educated in Federal 
schools. The cost per student is several times 
greater than in our present public schools, 
which proves my contention.) 

Since we already have such a heavy na- 
tional debt that there is some concern as to 
whether or not we shall meet present obliga- 
tions and maintain the stability of our eco- 
nomic order, it is assuredly to the interest of 
the Nation that we keep control in our edu- 
cational system as close as possible to the 
people being served and paying the bills, 


which means local, county and State man- - 


agement. 
THE ANEMIC STATES 

It is sometimes argued that the poorer 
States are not able to support an adequate 
educational program within their own bor- 
ders. But sending our money to Washington 
and having it sent back is a poor way to help. 
If the Federal Government would eliminate 
its own present wasteful spending and re- 
duce income taxes by only 10 percent that 
alone would help even the poor States 
much more than passing back to them this 
present proposed aid. For the Federal 
Government to take from Arkansas $98,000,- 
000 a year in income taxes and then offer back 
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$6,000,C00 in aid because of Arkansas’s 
poverty doesn’t make sense. It sounds about 
as reasonable as if a doctor should drain 
three quarts of blood from a man and then 
exclaim, “Why you look anemic. I am sorry 
for you. Out of my well-known liberality I 
am going to give you a half-pint of blood.” 


NO MONEY IN WASHINGTON 


It should be remembered that Washington 
has no money to give anybody. Washington 
can only tax the States to get money with 
which to aid the States. We should remem- 
ber, moreover, that such aid will always be 
weighted with a group of bureaucrats and 
political hangers-on, to be paid by the same 
States that are getting the aid. So, in the 
name of economy and common sense, let us 
keep local responsibility and operate as eco- 
nomically as possible. 


FEDERAL CONTROL 


In the second place, Federal aid would mean 
undesirable Federal controls. All declara- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, con- 
trols do go with financial assistance, and 
our Federal Government has no record to the 
contrary. In fact, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has already declared, in the 
case of farm subsidies, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may control that which it subsi- 
dizes. 

We can all remember when, at election 
time, WPA workers were told, “Remember 
who your friends are when you vote.” 

The Supreme Court was supposed to be 
above political pressure, but most of us can 
remember a great deal of talk about “pack- 
ing the Supreme Court.” To believe that 
Federal aid would carry no Federal control 
is to be extremely naive. 

When Federal aid bill S. 637 was being 
debated on the floor of the Senate, it was 
amended to control not only the aid offered 
therein but to control that which it supple- 
mented. 

When we recall powerful efforts witnessed 
in our own generation to get political influ- 
ence into nearly every American institution, 
it doesn’t take much imagination to see Fed- 
eral control of the American school system 
following any general Federal-aid program 

Should America nationalize her educa- 
tional system it is my conviction that such 
a@ move would within one generation be fol- 
lowed by the nationalization of American 
industry, distribution, and agriculture. I 
would look upon the nationalization of 
American education as a decisive step in the 
development of the totalitarian state. 


THE ONE NATION 


At this point we should remember that the 
one nation among the Allies which was able 
to arm itself for war against the Axis Powers 
was not a socialized state. The one nation 
able moreover to loan arms to its allies in 
that was not a socialized state. The one 
country now being called upon to help all 
the rest of the world is not a socialized 
nation. The one nation with the greatest 
educational system in the world and now 
providing higher education for more young 
people than all the rest of the world put 
together is not a sccialized state. I am not 
one of those who believe that in order to 
remain great we must now suddenly discard 
the way of life that made us great. 


THE BRITISH EXAMPLE 


Just 2 years after England voted to na- 
tionalize her industries she was forced to vote 
power to the Government to tell any man or 
woman (with certain exceptions) where to 
work and what to do, with penalties for dis- 
obedience or absenteeism. We want none 
of it. But if we nationalize our educational 
system, it is my guess we will get all of it. 


ARKANSAS CAN 


As an Arkansas citizen I am fully aware of 
our own educational problems in one of the 
poorest States. But we have tripled our 








per capita income since 1939. Many scores 
of new industries have been started in the 
State and we can support an adequate school 
system. What Arkansas needs most ts a suit- 
able reorganization of her own outmoded 
system rather than Federal aid to support a 
badly organized system, 


DREAMERS DREAM 


The day will never come in this Nation or 
any other when the dreamers can’t dream up 
more plans to spend money on social projects 
and on education than this Nation or any 
nation can afford. Comparatively speaking, 
America is already spending far more for edu- 
cation and providing higher education for 
far more people than any socialized state has 
yet dreamed of. 


THE REAL NEED 


What America actually needs today is deep 
moral purpose in her educational program 
rather than @ more extravagant system. 
While educational advantages have increased 
ereatly over the past 40 years the juvenile 
crime wave has increased just as fast. While 
80 years ago we thought education was the 
answer to juvenile delinquency we are now 
disillusioned. The nearer to the soil are the 
controls of education, the greater degree of 
moral purpose it has, judging from 300 years 
of experience in our own country. 

Our grammar schools are controlled from 
the bottom. Those whose only training has 
been there are most unanimous in their de- 
sire to keep the fundamentals of our Ameri- 
can way of life. It is in our higher institu- 
tions of learning, whose control is farthest 
trom the people who finance them that we 
find the greatest percentage of students af- 
fected by foreign ideologies that would de- 
stroy our own way of life. 

Individual freedom is the foundation of 
American prosperity. Federal aid would con- 
tribute to a final about-face in a system 
which has succeeded in making America the 
most desirable place in the world in which 
to live. May we with courage determine to 
pass on to our children the great heritage of 
freedom which our fathers so proudly passed 
to us. 





Tidelands Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to testify before public hearings 
several weeks ago, affirming Maryland’s 
opposition to the tidelands decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of United 
States vy. California, and I rise today in 
support of H. R. 5992, confirming and 
establishing titles of States to lands be- 
neath navigable water within State 
boundaries, and natural resources within 
such lands and waters, and providing for 
use and control of said land and re- 
sources, 

I have always supported legislation 
providing for State ownership and shall 
vote today for full State ownershin of 
submerged lands and the power to use 
such lands in any manner that does not 
interfere with constitutionally delegated 
Federal powers, 

The State of Maryland owns approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 acres of submerged 
lands of which substantially all is cov- 
ered by the tisal waters of the Chesa- 
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peake Bay and its tributaries. In addi- 
tion, the State owns 61,440 acres of sub- 
merged land on the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain within 3 miles of the shore. In 
and around the city of Baltimore mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in 
port facilities in reliance on ownership of 
the submerged lands by the State. Dur- 
ing 173 years the State of Maryland and 
its citizens have derived great benefit 
from the submerged lands belonging to 
the State. There are 275,000 acres of 
oyster beds, of which 8,638 have been 
leased for a period of 20 years to private 
oyster growers. The oyster bottoms not 
under private cultivation are being cul- 
tivated by the State for the public. The 
State of Maryland derives each year 
from the fish, crab, and oyster industries 
conducted on the submerged lands be- 
longing to the State approximately 
$110,000, and the State appropriates 
each year for the promotion and devel- 
opment of the oyster and fish industries 
the sum of approximately $500,000. 

In the brief time permitted me, I can- 
not discuss the law involved in the Cali- 
fornia tidelands case. But suffice it to 
say, this decision disregards the rule of 
property law that is as old as our Nation 
itself. In fact, the whole theory of Fed- 
eral and State relationship is violated by 
this extraordinary decision, and I share 
and wish to express the amazement and 
resentment of the people and the public 
Officials of Maryland over it, and this 
new ideology of government which 
would establish and enable the Federal 
Government to confiscate the tidelands 
and submerged lands within the bound- 
aries of our State or any State in the 
Union. 

There is involved in this matter much 
more than meets the eye—much more, 
perhaps, than can even be dreamed of. 
Only last week we read in the press of 
the recent discovery of significant geo- 
logical structures underlying the Conti- 
nental Shelf from 20 to 75 milés from 
shore in the Gulf of Mexico, and that 
these structures may, like the similar 
domes lying inland from the Gulf, con- 
tain vast stores of petroleum recoverable 
by modern drilling techniques. 

Unless the tidelands decision is refuted 
by the Congress, what is there to prevent 
the Federal Government from asserting 
paramount rights in and power over all 
of the lands of the different States, 
whether they be submerged lands of the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, or whether they be in the 
beds of the Gulf of Mexico, adjacent to 
Texas. 

If the United States can take from the 
States the title of the land under navi- 
gable waters, cr assert paramount rights 
thereto, then the Federal system and the 
rights of the sovereign States under that 
system will become a mockery. Our last 
vestige of the Federal system created by 
the Constitution will be gone. For these 
reasons, and being a believer in States’ 
rights, I cannot urge too strongly the 
passage of this legislation recognizing 
and affirming State ownership of these 

_tidelands, submerged lands, and their 
natural resources to the States in accord- 
ance with their heretofore long-recog- 
nized rights. 
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History Begins To Measure Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing into the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial Ralph McGill, of 
the Atlanta Constitution, entitled ‘“His- 
tory Begins to Measure Roosevelt.” 

When the final chapter is written Iam 
sure that it will be clear that Roosevelt 
was one of the truly great personalities 
of our generation and the greatest leader 
of our time. 


History Brecins To MEASURE ROOSEVELT 
(By Ralph McGill) 


“A tree is measured best when it is down.” 

History has begun to measure Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. There are many persons trying to 
measure him in many ways. Some seek to 
belittle him. Some, perhaps, exaggerate. 

But the inexorable slide rule of history 
does not err. 

Two events have occurred which indicate 
this historical measure. Both redound to 
the credit of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The Memoirs of Winston Churchill are 
appearing in Life magazine. In the second 
installation of the issue now current (and 
these memoirs should be required reading), 
Britain’s vital war leader gives as his studied 
opinion that had it not been for lack of 
vision on the part of Neville Chamberlain, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt might well have halted 
the rush toward war in 1938, and might 
even have prevented it. 


BOLDNESS 
Roosevelt (and this even his critics will 
admit) was not a provincial. He knew 


geography in terms of geopolitics. He knew 
the meaning of world currents and events. 
He knew if a world war came wWe could not 
avoid it. So, he moved with characteristic 
boldness. 

Mr. Churchill reveals that in January of 
1938, Franklin D. Roosevelt sent a secret mes- 
sage to Mr. Chamberlain, Sumner Wells be- 
ing its bearer. The President was worried 
about the deterioration of the international 


situation and was proposing in the secret 
message, that he sponsor a meeting in Wash- 
ington of certain governments to discuss 


the situation. But first, he wanted to know 
Britain’s attitude toward the proposal. Ger- 
many would have been invited and could not 
have refused. Italy also would have been 
put on the spot, here on the greatest sound- 
ing board in the world insofar as informa- 
tion is concerned. 
REBUFF 


Chamberlain rebuffed the invitation, al- 
most rudely, out of his Own vanity and in- 
explicable self-confidence. It was _ this 
almost childishly impetuous course which 
was hastening the resignation of Secretary 
Attlee. Mr. Churchill comments on the dis- 
aster of the rebuff, and on the high states- 
manship and courage of Roosevelt, and 
concludes, without reservation, that no event 
could have been more likely to have held 
off, or even prevented, war than the arrival 
of the great power of the United States in 
the circle of Europe's growing tensions. The 
rebuff, he says, even after all these years, still 
leaves one breathless with amazement. 

Chamberlain proceeded on to Munich and 
war. 


PREPARED 
And Roosevelt, rebuffed, nevertheless saw 
what was coming and moved on to the 49 


destroyers deal, to lend-lease and to selec- 
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tive service. When war did come, we were 
at least started with preparation. How much 
he dared may be seen in the fact that less 
than a week before Pearl Harbor the exten- 
sion of selective service passed an isolation- 
ist Congress by one lone vote. 


History has begun to 


SOCIALISTS 


to Europe. he Com- 
i strongest there in the labor 
movement, The French Sccialist Party, un- 
fortunately for us and for western civiliza- 

n generally, has become a white-collar 


nee is the key 


ts are 








It became so in the same years that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was dealing with like 
developments. The real collapse of the 
French Socialist Party, and the success of 
the Communists, began with the same sort 





of situations in French labor circles as this 
country saw in the creation of the CIO. 
French labor was organized in the fields 


4 untouched by craft unions. 

» French Socialists, led by Blum, with- 
jon ‘from the French developments, crying 
out that it was an effort to embarrass the 


Socialist government of Leon Blum. 

The Communists gleefully took full con- 

trol, with the results we have today. 
ROOSEVELT 

One of the clubs with which the critics of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt belabor him is the 
fact that he tcok over political direction of 
the CIO. 

History, always patient, now begins to 
demonstrate the wisdom of that, and the 
benefits of it for the United States and for 
labor. If the Roosevelt administration had 
withdrawn from it, and opposed it, there 
would have been some group to take over 
control. Seeing how successfully the Com- 
munists infiltrated into some few CIO unions, 
we now know wheat would have happened 
had Roosevelt acted as did Blum. We would 
not now have labor opposing communism and 








Wallace's third party. We would have had 
a third party long ago, with considerable 
strength, and with Communist control. 


that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s bold action was not merely wise, but 
of great value to this country. The world 
was in revolution. Measured by our status 
quo standards of time, Roosevelt’s move was 
radical. We now see it was conservative and 
is producing today, in anti-Wallace and anti- 
Communist strength, conservative reactions 
when measured by world events. 

“A man is measured best when he is down.” 


History records 


Dr. Townsend for Wallace Party, Accord- 
ing to Press 


EXTENSION “oe REMARKS 


KON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, about 1 
ves ar azo I called to the attention of the 
House facts which caused me to believe 
that Dr. Francis E. Townsend was fol- 
lowing the definite left wing—Moscow 
party line—in the United States. I 
served notice to the Members of this 
House that in my opinion this so-called, 
or seif-styled pension leader was using 
the just and good old-age pension cause 
as a bait to induce people, or should I 
say dupe innocent and unsuspecting citi- 
zens to support left-wing radicalism in 
the United States. I have been criticised 


by Dr. Townsend and some of his fol- 
lowers for my action. However, I have 
not noted any change in what I have 
been able to discern of the policy of 
either the doctor or his radical paper, 
the Townsend National Weekly. 

That I was correct in my former state- 
ments, and that this so-called Townsend 
movement is merely a front for Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers is made more 
apparent now by published statements 
carried in the public press which link the 
dector and his organization along with 
the Communists and others in support 
of their Henry Wallace for President. 
One of these published reports appeared 
in the April 28 issue of the Baltimore Sun 
and is as follows: 


Dr. TOWNSEND FOR WALLACE—OLD-AGE PEN- 
SICN ADVOCATE ENDORSES THIRD PARTY 


(By Howard Norton) 


MouIneE, ILu., April 27.—Unqualified in- 
dorsement of Henry A. Wallace and his third 
party by Dr. Francis E. Townsend, originator 
of the Townsend plan for old-age pensions, 
is contained in a written statement from Dr. 
Townsend, released here today by Wallace’s 
tour headquarters. 

Written in the venerable doctor’s own 
shaky hand, the statement, addressed ‘“‘to 
Tow nsendites everywhere,” reads: 

“Since Henry A. Wallace has had the initia- 
tive and courage to propose a new political 
alinement of the people, free from the domi- 
nation of the great financial interests with 
their powers over the press and other means 
of communication, I believe it to be the 
course of wisdom for all to support with all 
our political strength the new party of which 
he is the leader.’ 


STATEMENT PREPARED APRIL 11 


The statement was prepared by Dr. Town- 
send on April 11, in the course of his stay in 
Chicago during the meeting of the national 
Waliace-for-President Committee there. 

It was given by the pension-plan leader to 
Mrs. Isabel Lurie, of Topeka, Kans., director 
of the third-party movement in that State. 

The purpose of the statement, according to 
Mrs. Lurie, was to assist her in securing the 
cooperation of Kansas Townsendites in cir- 
culating third-party petitions. 

The statement was made public today after 
Wallace managers were apprised that certain 
Townsendite publications last week printed 
what purported to be denials by Dr. Town- 
send that he had ever expressed support of 
Wallace. 


Uniied States on the Side Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from: the 
New York Times of April 24, 1848: 


UNITED STATES ON THE SIDE LINES 


Two months from today 35 nations will 
meet in the historic Palais des Nations in 
Geneva for the first World Health Assembly. 
A representative of the United States will 
be present, but he will sit on the sidelines 
as an observer. For while the United States 
has joined all of the other eight specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, the House 
of Representatives has not as yet ratified 
our participation in the World Health Or- 
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ganization. We took the initiative in the 
conception of the WHO at the San Fran- 
cisco conference and in its organization at 
a New York conference last year, but at 
Geneva we will have no voice in the selec. 
tion of a Director General or a permanent 
site for the organization and will not help 
plan its global programs of tuberculosis con- 
trol, venereal disease control, and health 
protection for mothers and children, 


As usual, that day the “Voice of America” 
will be beamed to all Europe to tell them 
of the American way of life and our desire 
that the remainder of the world have those 
benefits which the democratic way of living 
has given us. But while representatives of 
the U. 8S. S. R., Yugoslavia, the Ukraine 
and 32 other nations sit around confer- 
ence tables planning a health program for 
the world, the “Voice of America” will not 
be heard. The failure of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to act on the participation of 
the United States will save the people of 
this country approximately 1% cents per 
person this year, but will give the eastern 
European countries unchallenged access to 
the world’s greatest forum on health, 





The Tidelands Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now being debated by the House has been 
fully explained. Th2 issue is clear: 
Should the Federal Government, at this 
late hour, insist upon title to our coastal 
tidelands that has throughout our his- 
tory been recognized as belonging to the 
respective States? 

In June of last year the Supreme Cour 
handed down a decision in the cele- 
brated California case that seriously 
threatened the validity of such tiile. 
This bill would remove that cloud and 
confirm title in the States. 

‘Texas, which has a tremendous coast- 
line, retained ownership in its public 
domain when it entered the Union. The 
term public domain has been held to 
mean all of the lands not privately 
owned at the time of annexation, includ- 
ing the land under the sea along the 
coastline. At least that was the under- 
standing for a hundred years. This has 
been a legacy of almost priceless value 
to the people of Texas. 

Income from such submerged lands 
has helped support our public schools, 
and oil developments from the public 
lands has given our State university one 
of the richest endowments of any similar 
institution in the Nation. Oil discovered 
on public lands covered by salt water has 
given our public domain value noi 
dreamed of a hundred years ego when 
the Congress in effect relinquished claim 
to it rather than assume a $10,000,000 
debt owed by the Republic of Texas. 

The original constitution of Texas 
which Congress approved had this pro- 
vision relative to property rights: 

The rights of property and of action which 
have been acquired under the Constitution 
and laws of the Republic of Texas shall no! 
be divested * * * but the same shall 
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remain precisely in the situation which they 
were before the adoption of this constitution. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what were those 
boundaries then defined? While Texas 
was an independent nation, the Texas 
Congress established its boundaries, as 
follows: ; 

Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine 
River running south and west along the Gulf 
of Mexico three leagues from land, to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, thence up the 
principal stream of said river. 


It thus appears crystal clear that at 
the time of annexation of Texas the 
United States confirmed in Texas a right 
not only to the marginal coastal area, 
but even to the three leagues adjoining 
the coastal line. And despite this evi- 
dence of title to the tidelands, the Fed- 
eral Government, as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decision last year, is assert- 
ing a claim to those lands. 

All revenue from tidelands oil leases 
goes to our permanent school fund in 
Texas. The value of these contested 
lands has been estimated at $1,000,000,- 
000. So Texas has a tremendous stake 
in this legislation, as do all States re- 
gardless of their location. The basic 
rights of individual States against Fed- 
eral encroachment are involved. 

By this bill the Congress will reaffirm 
a historically recognized fact and will 
give the various States a quitclaim deed 
to the marginal sea. It should be en- 
acted and forever remove any question 
or doubt from the subject of State own- 
ership of submerged lands and tidelands. 





Defense of Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Great Council of Virginia, Improved 
Order of Red Men, assembled at Old 
Point Comfort, Va. I would like to call 
to the attention of the House a resolu- 
tion adopted by that organization con- 
cerning its stand against communism and 
other ideologies which threaten our de- 
mocracy. The resolution is as follows: 


GREAT COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA, 
IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN, 
Norfolk, Va., April 24, 1948. 

The Great Council of Virginia, Improved 
Order of Red Men, in great council session 
assembled at Old Point Comfort, Va., on the 
22d day of April 1948, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Improved Order of Red Men, 
strictly an American order in origin and 
founded upon the principles of freedom and 
patriotism; and 

“Whereas dictatorships have thrown down 
the challenge to democracy, and the time 
has come when we, as Improved Order of 
Red Men, must prove ourselves worthy of 
cur heritage as defenders of democracy; and 

“Whereas we believe the upholding of 
these principles to be the foundation upon 
which our democracy was builded: There- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved—First. That the activities of 
any person or organization which would de- 





prive this country of these principles of free- 
dom, secured by our forefathers, be con- 
demned. 

“Second. That the menace of communism 
throughout the world, whose object is the 
overthrow of democracy and the suppres- 
sion of freedom of thought and the expres- 
sion thereof through a controlled and cen- 
sored press, be heartily condemned. 

“Third. That we, as Improved Order of 
Red Men, reaffirm our belief in these prin- 
ciples of freedom.and democracy upon which 
our order was founded and rededicate our- 
selves to the defense of these principles by 
the utilization of all means at our com- 
mand.” 

JAMES Y. OLD, 
Great Chief of Records (Secretary), 
Great Council of Virginia, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, 





Farm Equipment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, all through the war our farmers 
worked, day and night, to meet the stag- 
gering demands for food from our armed 
forces and from all our allies. We also 
sent uncounted millions of dollars worth 
of so-called lend-lease food to an un- 
grateful and treacherous Soviet Russia. 

We promised our farmers that, as soon 
as the war was over, they would get the 
farm machinery they needed and which 
they so patiently had waited for. I do 
not have to tell my colleagues that we 
are still a long way off from fulfilling that 
promise. 

I must ask, however, how it happens 
that we are now planning to ship $122,- 
100,000 of agricultural machinery abroad. 
I raise this question because I under- 
stand that one European nation alone is 
about to be given more than half of all 
this agricultural machinery. Believe it 
or not, under the ERP schedules, France 
and her colonies are down for no less 
than $55,200,000 and $8,100,000 of farm 
machinery, respectively, or a total of 
$63,300,000. All the other nations must 
share less than France takes alone. 

By comparison, may I point out that 
that agricultural nation, Italy, is down 
for only $1,700,000 worth of American 
farm machinery. Mr. Speaker, the 
French requirements seem so grossly out 
of line that someone must have padded 
those requirements, beyond rhyme or 
reason. 

This House cannot forget that the 
French farmers, during the seeding sea- 
son 1946—47, took a million acres of wheat 
out of production. And that at a time 
when our American farmers were break- 
ing their backs to meet the world’s food 
needs. 

Why, I ask, should we now take crit- 
ically needed American farm machinery 
from cur loyal American farmers in or- 
der to flood France with agricultural ma- 
chinery? Not only that, Mr. Speaker. 
The fact is, as now shown by the official 
ERP commodity schedules, that the 
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French during the next 15 months— 
when we are shipping them our farm 
machinery—plan to export agricultural 
machinery in the amount of $17,500,000. 

Could it be that the French expect to 
export some of the machinery they re- 
ceive from this country into those coun- 
tries dominated by Russia? 

The United States News of April 30, 
1948, reports that the value of British ex- 
ports is close to the highest level ever 
reached. They are exporting automo- 
biles, and farm machinery to this coun- 
try. This could not be done unless they 
were receiving similar material under 
ERP free of charge. We are paying good 
American dollars for what they export to 
this country. A leading British firm just 
accepted an American firm’s order for 
45,000 light tractors. This would amount 
to $50,000,000 and is the biggest ever 
placed by America for British goods. 

The President has indicated that 
Czechoslovakia should be permitted to 
receive exports from this country under 
the Geneva agreement. This country has 
already cpened up trade agreements with 
the Belgians, Britain, and France. Cer- 
tainly these exports will find their way 
to help strengthen the communistic 
economy of Russia. There is no iron cur- 
tain on exports to Poland. They want 
and are getting farm machinery and elec- 
trical equipment from the West. All of 
this, Mr. Speaker is made possible by the 
passage of ERP. 

I am hoping that the Appropriations 
Committee will look into some of these 
strange deals of shipping our farm ma- 
chinery and other essentials to Europe 
and the communistic countries, and at 
the same time deny our farmer the right 
to priority that he so fully deserves. I 
shall continue to lift my voice in opposi- 
tion to that strange plan of bleeding this 
Nation white and denying the American 
farmer the machinery and oil which is 
necessary to produce food to feed the 
world. 





In Memory of William Tyler Page 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on the morning of last Sabbath, 
April 25, 1948, to attend a dedication 
service at Saint Columba’s Episcopal 
Church, Forty-second and Albemarle 
Street NW., in Washington, D. C. 

At this service Hon. John Andrews, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
presented to the parish a magnificently 
wrought pulpit of beautiful wood which 
was dedicated to the memory of a beloved 
former Clerk of this House, the Honor- 
able William Tyler Page, and made a 
reality by the interest of many of his 
friends and associates. 

The pulpit was accepted in the name 
of the parish by Mr. Reginald B. Looker, 
in the presence of the large congrega- 
tion, which included John C. Page, son 
of William Tyler Page. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include the prayer and sermon 
delivered by the rector, the Reverend C. 
Randolph Mengers, and also the Ameri- 
can’s Creed which was authored by Wil- 
liam Tyler Page. 

The matter referred to follows: 

PRAYER 

Remember Thy servant, William Tyler, O 
Lord, according to the favor which Thou 
bearest unto Thy people, and grant that in- 
creasing in knowledge and love of Thee, he 
may go from strength to strength, in the life 
of perfect service, in Thy heavenly kindcom; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost 
ever, one God, world without end. Amen. 

Bless, O Lord, and sanctify, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, this pulpit, to be used for Thy 
glory. Send forth faithful laborers into Thy 
harvest, and grant that they may be clothed 
hteousness, and that Thy word spoken 
mouths may have such success, 
Grant 
also, that the people may have grace to 
hear and receive what they shall deliver out 
of Thy most holy word, or agreeable to the 
same, as the means of eternal salvation; 
that in all cur words and deeds we may 
seek Thy glory, and the increase of Thy king- 
dom; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Forasmuch as Almighty God did mercifully 
accept the purpose of His servants David and 
Solomon to build His Temple at Jerusalem, 
and hath been graciously pleased, in all suc- 
ceeding ages, to receive the gifts of those who 
have willingly offered of their substance, and 
nothing doubting but that He favorably al- 
loweth this charitable work of ours in set- 
ting apart this pulpit to His service and glory. 

We therefore, in behalf of this parish, ac- 
cept the offering, and dedicate this pulpit 
in memory of William Tyler Page, and to the 
honor and glory of the Holy and Eternal 
Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord, Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 





by their 
that it may never be spoken in vain. 








SERMON 


“Wherefore also he is able to save to the 
uttermost them that draw near unto God 
through Him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.” 

It has been with deep gratitude that today 
we have dedicated in this church this pulpit 
to the memory of a great man. It is a most 
fitting memorial to him, for his life was a 
living sermon. 

It was my privilege to know him during 
the last year of his life here, and in that only 
too brief a time, to sense some of the things 
that have been said of him by those who 






knew him intimately. In the recollection 
of many of these we have seen a pattern 
which is the basis, or at least should be the 
basis, of sermon preparation. Sermons are 


not merely after-dinner speeches, or should 
I say before-dinner speeches. They are not 
the addresses that one gives before a club 
or ye ering of people. Sermons to be 
tri ns have a pattern which is vastly 







different from the ordinary speech which 

as given. 
Sermons are 

nurtured in 


born of God, they are 
the bosom of the family of 
the needs of people are seen 
they grow under the guidance of 
Spirit and they move people to 
action, not lull them to somnolence. 

I feel confident that William Tyler Page, 
as he sat here in this House of God, Sunday 
atter Sunday, was preparing the sermon 
which his life was giving to all those who 
came under his influence. 

He was preparing it as all good sermons 
should be prepared, first of all in the fellow- 
ship of Him who is Lord of all. It is not 





without significance that we have over our 
altar that great window given by him when 
the church was built, as a constant re- 
minder of Christ the Lord. It is the Lord 
God omnipotent who reigneth, and who 
reigneth as the window depicts, over the 
world. 

As William Tyler prepared his sermon first 
in the presence of the Lord God, so with him 
for whom our church is named, St. Columba. 
We do not have much information about the 
early life of this man. We know that he was 
of noble birth, and that very early in his 
life he decided that there was only one king 
who would rule over him and under the 
leadership of the Lord God, he established a 
series of monasteries from which the gospel, 
the good news of Christian salvation was 
preached. 

Being human, he made mistakes; for ex- 
ample, when he waged war with a neighbor- 
ing abbot because the abbot would not let 
him keep a manuscript which he has written 
in his abbey. But the Lord God still reigned 
in his life, and under the leadership of the 
Master he made amends and worked hard 
and diligently to win others to the allegiance 
of the Master. 

It goes without saying that today a vast 
majority of our people are confused, and I 
dare to say that their confusion comes be- 
cause they have lost sight of the Lord God 
omnipotent. Freda Utley, in the current 
issue of Human Events, says that “The Chris- 
tian principle which had been the shield of 
American liberties and the source of its 
strength had been forgotten.” Mr, Shearer 
in his letter recalls how Mr. Page, when writ- 
ing the American’s Creed, which was based 
upon his knowledge of the Christian creed, 
said that “The creed of my country, like the 
creed of my church, is not to be an expression 
of something new, but, rather, a compilation 
of the old, the tried, and the best.” 

It is when the affairs of men and nations 
are in the tremendous flux they are in at 
the present time that we need to reach out to 
the “old, the tried, and the best” for sta- 
bility. We are all conscious of the mounting 
costs in the country of the care of the men- 
tally disturbed, because their number is in- 
creasing incredibly; we are conscious of the 
mounting expenditure for those things which 
people are buying to soothe their nerves, 
They are only reflecting the lives of people 
who hay lost sight of the Lord God omnipo- 
tent, who are blindly searching for something 
which will give to them stability. 

The sermon that we have to preach to our 
day, like all good sermons, is that which is 
born of Him who must reign supreme over 
all the world. 

Sermons to be good sermons must have 
motion; they must move from point to point. 
With William Tyler as well as with our 
patron saint, Columba, we find lives who 
moved from the bosom of the Lord God and 
were nurtured within the bosom of the family 
of Christ who were conscious of the needs of 
people, which is the church. It was there 
that they sought and found the strength 
which enabled them to translate their vision 
of the Lord God into a living reality. 

Even in the short time that I knew 
William Tyler Page, I found this true. He 
was with singular regularity a devoted mem- 
ber of the fellowship of Christ. To some, 
church going, like many other things in life, 
loses its vitality by becoming a habit; or 
it becomes motivated by fear. But I do not 
believe that that was truc of Mr.Page. There 
was a deep love in his heart for God, an 
intense loyalty for the Christian fellowship 
as expressed in the “old, the tried, and the 
best,” the church. It was within the fel- 
lowship that he found the strength which 
God gives in the sacraments and in the 
word and in the preaching of the word. 

It was true of St. Columba as he founded 
the church in Scotland. Starting as he did 
from the island of Iona, he established 
churches throughout the country, preaching, 
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converting, baptizing, and bringing the power 
of God through the sacraments of the 
church because he felt the needs of people 
for the fullness of life which God gives. 

Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland, once 
said in an address that one must “waste time 
with God to gain eternity.” It is said of 
Martin Luther that the more work he had 
to do, the longer each day he would spend 
with God. Certainly to consciously “waste 
time with God” is to bring to us the power 
to see clearly in a Christian way, the issues 
which confront us in daily living. As in- 
dividuals, as a Nation there can be no such 
thing as spending too much time with God. 
We live in a country which was founded upon 
divine principles. Our founding fathers’ 
fathers were men who sought and relied 
upon divine guidance. It will be in ad- 
herence to these principles and in emulation 
of their practice that our Nation can con- 
tinue to give not leadership alone, but 
Christian leadership to our generation. 

It is not an easy task, and I am sure that 
we all are conscious not only of our own 
limitations, but of the opposition that lies 
around us. Here is where we are desperately 
in need of guidance of the Holy Spirit. Iam 
sure that there were times when some of you 
wondered why it was that William Tyler 
Page did what he did when he did it. And 
I feel confident that many times he was 
moved by the Spirit to do it. Why? For 
the very reason that his life, like the sermon 
it was, was born of God and was nurtured 
in the bosom of the fellowship of Christ and 
was then guided by the Holy Spirit. 

We, too, have sermons to preach in our 
public lives and in our private lives. There 
are many who will read those sermons in 
the actions we do; they will be influenced by 
the things we say. It may be that because 
we have this day been in the presence of 
the Lord God and have experienced His power 
and have seemed conscious of the needs of 
people, that under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, His Kingdom shall ke advanced by 
you. 





THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation 
in many sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established upon the 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity, for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies. 

Wo. TYLER PAGE. 





Fundamental Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
made by me before the Fifty-seventh 
Continental Congress, National Society, 
DAR, national defense meeting, April 
21, 1948: 

Madame President General, members of 
the fifty-seventh congress, and friends, it is 
with a sincere appreciation of the privilege 
of addressing this congress of the Daugh- 











ters of the American Revolution that I stand 
here this afternoon. As I look out over this 
creat audience I find myself thinking of the 
tremendous power represented here, the great 
force for constructive living. My imagina- 
tion runs far out until I seem to envisage 
the world as it could be if all this power, all 
this force, were to be released and directed 
toward the fundamental needs of our be- 
loved country and of the world. Never was 
there a time in all history when mankind 
so needed that which we as women have to 
cive of sanity, calm judgment, and the will 
to peace. 

Our Revolution forebears broke the ex- 
ternal bonds that bound the Colonies to the 
King. They took upon themselves the full 
responsibility for the establishment of a 
dream—they gave us a great heritage for 
which we in our turn must carry full re- 
sponsibility. 

Let us by all means rejoice that we are of 
such stuff, but let us not delude ourselves 
into inaction. Let us be alert to the dangers 
that are on every hand. Let us remember 
that guns and bombs are not the only meth- 
ods of destruction. These function in the 
visible, the material areas—but the new 
weapons are invisible, they attack the mind, 
the morale, the very heart and soul, and 
they are being used with experienced skill 
by a power that has grimly asserted its pur- 
pose to control the world. 

I don’t know what the years have taught 
you—but I have found that if I am to keep 
a reasonably balanced point of view I must 
seek out facts and then face them with every 
atom of courage that is in me. That takes 
a curious kind of determination, because it 
is always such a temptation to color the 
truth to one’s own hopes and dreams. 

Let us look at ourselves for a moment, we 
women of a Nation that has declared its trust 
to be in God. 

We came into being because a few men 
had a great vision, a wonderful dream. We 
were told in no uncertain terms that we 
would have to be constantly vigilant. We 
were told also, that the real dangers to our 
way of life would not necessarily come from 
without. We were warned that we would 
encounter all manner. of danger and that 
our freedom would endure only as long as 
we were true to the vision and the dream, 

We were given a rich and beautiful land in 
which to bring this dream through to reality. 
In the century and a half of our life as a 
nation we have built a material prosperity 
such as was never before dreamed of and our 
formula is giving ever-increasing opportunity 
to more and more of our people. But we 
have not attained our goal—there is yet 
much to do and the doing takes first of all 
the courage to face conditions as they are, 
not as we would like to believe them to be, 
Nor can we look just at ourselves because, 
whether we like it or not, we have become a 
Vital part of an agonized world. 

One of the results of such examination 
reveals that all peoples of the believing world 
have a common foe, a foe who has made the 
state his god, and who worships at his altar 
with fervor, fanatacism, undeviating pur- 
pose, and unfaltering zeal. An enemy who 
declared 100 years ago that he intended to 
control the entire world even though more 
than 75 percent of mankind were extermi- 
nated in the process. An enemy who through 
the pen of the brilliant novelist Constantine 
Stmonov in November 1946 issued this call to 
battle to the writers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

I quote: “An ideological war on a world 
Scale is now being waged with unexampled 
ferocity.” And, “there can be no respite in 
the ideological war.” And, “our enemies 
find that we are stubborn and unpleasant. 
We have no intention of changing however 
unpleasant they find us. We take that as a 
compliment, coming from our enemies. 

“We declare at the tops of our voices, to 
the whole world, from the tribune of our art, 


XCIV—App. 166 
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that we are fighting and shall continue to 
fight for communism; that we consider com- 
munism the only worthy future for man- 
kind; that our Communist ideals were, are, 
and always shall be unchangeable; and that 
no one can ever cause us to falter.” 

This is what we face—not next year—or 10 
years hence, but now; not only in Europe, in 
China, in Latin America, but right here in 
our own land. 

This is not a moment when we can be 
apathetic about this great country of ours, 
or about her place in the world. It is not a 
moment when we can continue to permit 
carelessness and unawareness to permeate 
the highways and byways of her life. 

Russian Communists have set up the state 
as their god and they worship at that altar 
with a passion and a devotion that gives 
them a basic and fanatic strength difficult 
to meet and to conquer. 

Here in this country of ours we seem to 
have lost something vital of the faith which 
lived in the hearts of the early settlers, 
This cannot be disregarded for it is danger- 
ous when a nation turns away from its God. 

Shall I tell you of a conversation I had 2 
years ago in Ankara, Turkey? A most inter- 
esting Turk and I were talking of the changes 
brought about by the great Kemal Pasha— 
Ataturk, as they call him— he who with one 
stroke stripped the women of their veils, 
literally throwing them out into responsi- 
bility, changed the language, the capital, the 
whole structure of life, for religion, too, went. 
Knowing the man beside me to be a profess- 
ing Moslem I had the temerity to ask him 
what, if anything, the young people were 
taught in religious matters. “Oh, Madame, 
that troubles many of us who are older, very 
deeply, for we know that a man cannot build 
well except he establish his house under the 
will and with the blessing of Allah. I am 
frankly very anxious for these young people 
of ours. Without religion they can be so 
easily the prey of strange and destructive 
Ways.” 

I had not expected my own thoughts to be 
expressed at a lunch table in the capital of 
Turkey. He, too, was thinking of the in- 
fluences of the vast country to the north 
whose daily pressures were growing con- 
stantly stronger. The state as god, horrible 
to contemplate for one who knew that in 
Turkey’s past Allah had been truly wor- 
shipped and upheld, and the minutest ways 
of life had felt His power. 

Man is a spiritual being and his need to 
worship at some shrine, to sacrifice at some 
altar, is part of his very essence. Take from 
him the vision of an infinite being and he 
will fasten upon something, be certain of 
that. Deprive him of the certainty of his 
own divinity he will bind himself to all that 
is carnal within himself, and reach an ulti- 
mate need of self-destruction. 

Is it not important that we face the pos- 
sibilities that lie before any people who lose 
their grip upon the great unalterable fact 
that because God is, we are? The signs 
along the way are many that we are not 
vigilant, that we are not watchful, that we 
are not even wary. 

And what of our children, the greatest 
riches any country can possess? 

Before a congressional committee during 
the Seventy-ninth Congress when the Na- 
tional Neuropsychiatric Institute Act was 
being considered, Dr. Parran—for so long 
the courageous head of our Public Health 
Service—testified that over 8,000,000 (more 
than 6 percent of the population) are suf- 
fering from some form of mental illness. 
* * * Probably 10,000,000 of the current 
population will require hospitalization for 
mental illness at some time during their 
lives. Will this build a strong America? 

You will recall that Selective Service ree 
ported a total of approximately 5,000,000 
mentally or physically unfit for military 
duty in World War II. 

Is that a strong America® 
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We know there are many wonderful homes 
in America from which go out fine, steady, 
strong, constructive citizens. Let us be 
deeply grateful that this isso. But, must we 
not face the tragic fact that there are all 
too many homes that contain few restraints, 
little respect, less reverence? Can we who 
are women escape the timeless fact that 
woman is the keystone of the arch, the matrix 
of the life force that makes and keeps a 
home the center of a nation’s life? Police 
records in many places suggest that broken 
homes are the most frequent cause of crime 
and waywardness among our youth. Is it 
not our responsibility to face the desolation 
so many of our children face and then set 
about the rebuilding? Women of the war- 
torn ccuntries are having to rebuild the 
external shells of their homes out of the 
rubble left them. Is our task so very differ- 
ent? Is it any less imperative? 

The riches of a country are in its children. 
What of ours? 

Let us look for a moment at the influences 
we have permitted to surround their recrea- 
tions—the hours that are such potent ones 
in setting their standards. What about the 
newspapers, the movies, the magazines, the 
radio? Are they wholesome, fresh, clean? 
Do they teach loyalty, honor, reverence? I 
but suggest these things. There is not time 
to do more. 

Nor does the influence of the emphasis of 
our news, our magazines, our movies and our 
radio stop at our frontiers. One American 
movie of the kind usually sent to foreign 
countries can undo the work of years and 
build a deep antagonism against what they 
very naturally interpret (especially with the 
help of the Communist propaganda with 
which they are constantly flooded) as the 
result of our way of life. Just the other 
day a visitor, recently arrived in the United 
States, said to a friend of mine: “I am so 
very glad to have found that in spite of what 
your movies have taught us to believe, there 
are some wholesome, happy homes in Amer- 
ica. But I confess to being shocked by the 
lack of discipline and restraint I see on every 
hand.” 

Yes, we do lack discipline. As a matter of 
fact we resent it, and do not accept the idea 
that there is need of it, forgetting that we 
are part of a universe, that we are but 
temporary dwellers upon a planet which is 
disciplined by the stresses and strains, the 
pushes and pulls that constitute its balance 
in this same law-governed universe. 

How are we going to bring to our people 
the vital importance of restraint, of obedi- 
ence, of reverence, of respect for themselves 
and for others? This is of importance, for 
the strength of a nation lies in the restraint 
and self-discipline of its people. We have 
let it slip from us. We have let freedom be 
interpreted as license. 

If many of our homes lack these restraints, 
what of our schools? 

How well the school superintendents know 
the difficulties of discipline! Why? Because 
all too many parents resent the teacher's 
efforts toward discipline when it touches 
their own (probably tragically undisciplined) 
child and are in the superintendent’s office 
early the day following to demand an apology 
from the teacher—often even his or her dis- 
missal. 

I repeat: How are we going to bring to our 
people the vital inescapable importance of 
obedience, of reverence, and respect not only 
for themselves but also for others? 

I sound, perhaps, as if I thought our chil- 
dren a hopelessly impossible lot, which is not 
at all true. To me they are magnificent, 
even though often tragically so because we 
have not given to them the foundation 
stones of physical and mental health and 
have let them believe life to be an undisci- 
plined experience and so are sending them 
out unequipped to meet the difficulties 
which they will have to face and conquer if 
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America is to play her destined part at this 
moment of her life. 

Perhaps most of all have we permitted our 
own lukewarm patriotism to becloud their 
vision of this wonderful country that is ours 
and theirs. Where are the stars that should 
be in our eyes, not just on our flag? Are 
they dimmed because we have been building 
material success, material wealth? Is it be- 
cause in our haste to reach material goals 
we have made machines greater than men? 
Where is the willingness to sacrifice that 
America may be strong to lead the believing 
nations to a bloodless victory over the cold 
forces of the relentless enemy? 

It isn’t so many years since pioneer women 
loaded the muskets for their men, carried 
the waterbuckets to put out the fire flung 
over the stockades by a ruthless enemy. Our 
woman's job isn’t finished, friends. We are 
still needed to do these same things in a 
different way. Fire is being thrown over 
our stockades today. Where are our bucket 
lines; where is our powder? 

Isn’t it pretty dangerous to let the fire of 
Communist propaganda be hurled or insinu- 
ated into our schools and colleges, our or- 
ganizations, our labor unions, into our very 
Government? Isn’t it pretty dangerous to 
permit the continuance of conditions that 
can be used so readily by the highly skilled, 
seemingly omnipresent agitators? 

To me it is of the utmost importance to 
ask ourselves: What are the foundation 
stones of a strong, free America? In what 
condition are they today? What can we as 
women of the twentieth century do to put 
out the fires being thrown over our stock- 
ades? More seriously still: Are we, as free 
citizens of this wonderful country, ready to 
take over woman’s responsibility to pick up 
the rubble the men have left us and out of 
the experience of too many wars face the 
difficulties, the discouragements, the sacri- 
fices, the weariness of body and soul that it 
will take to destroy the enemy within and 
without our gates and begin the building of 
a clean, new world? 

How? Surely not with fear nor even with 
timidity. Not with trembling hearts, but 
with a serene and glorious faith in America’s 
ability to prove herself worthy of her destiny. 
Not with the arrogance of material power, 
but with the radiance of certainty that the 
dream that conceived us, the vision that 
brought us into being still rides before us 
and will dissipate the clouds that now ob- 
scure the sun. We need only to face up to 
our weaknesses, taking a strong hold upon 
them and with fresh courage, with reawak- 
ened, intelligent patriotism, renew the fun- 
damental security that can be found only 
when men and women accept the responsi- 
bilities, the restraints, and the disciplines of 
true freedom. 

Daughters of our revolution, upon us far 
more than upon those who have joined us in 
later years, rests the responsibility for vigi- 
lance, for passionate loyalty, and for coura- 
geous action, . 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to include a release from 
Rider and Keister of 33 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, dated March 
5, 1947, and entitled “Majority of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors Endorse Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements as Vital to World 
Economic Peace,” as follows: 


MAJORITY OF BUSINESS PAPER EDITORS ENDORSE 
RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS AS VITAL TO 
WORLD ECONOMIC PEACE 


The reciprocal trade agreements program 
sponsored by the State Department was en- 
dorsed by a majority of the business paper 
editors who participated in an opinion sur- 
vey conducted by the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, it was announced 
today. A majority of the editors also urged 
a reduction of trade barriers on an interna- 
tional scale as a means of combating na- 
tionalism, promoting international prosper- 
ity, and fostering world economic peace, 
which, in their views, is essential to political 
peace. 

The editors of the Nation’s leading busi- 
ness, trade, and professional magazines affili- 
ated with the Associated Business Papers 
cautioned, however, that true reciprocity 
must be achieved. They emphasized that 
the domestic industry and the high standard 
of living in the United States should be 
protected at the proposed 18-nation recipro- 
cal trade agreements negotiations. 

In their support of the principle of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, the majority gave 
these reasons: 

1. To maintain full production, high na- 
tional income, and a high level of employ- 
ment the United States must have a large 
volume of exports to take care of production 
in excess of domestic needs. The only trade 
that will support our industries is world- 
wide in scope. 

2. Reciprocal agreements sensibly drawn 
and properly administered, will break down 
tariff barriers, encourage international free 
trade relations, promote good will, and insure 
world economic health. 

3. Sound foreign trade is a two-way bust- 
ness. Volume of imports and exports is di- 
rectly dependent on the degree to which 
restrictions on initiative and enterprise are 
removed. 

4. It will be impossible for other nations to 
purchase our excess production unless we in 
turn are able to buy either their raw ma- 
terials or finished products. 

5. The United States should foster effec- 
tive agreements whereby domestic industry 
will have an even chance of obtaining for- 
eign markets in competition with Great 
Britain’s empire preferential trading agree- 
ments. 

6. Since most of the foreign nations now 
have a managed economy of varying degrees, 
really free trade is no longer a practicable 
possibility, and reciprocal agreements appear 
to be the only alternative means of restoring 
trade freedom. 

7. The United States is not self-sufficient 
and it is only through foreign trade that we 
can build up our depleted stock piles of vital 
raw materials necessary for national defense, 
such as tin, copper, oil, uranium, high grade 
lump iron ore, lead; and strategic alloy ele- 
ments as nickel, cobalt, tungsten, and vana- 
dium. 





True News Helps Keep the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the column of Sydney J. Harris, 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News on Monday, April 26, 1948; 
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TrvE News HELPS KEEP THE PrAcp 
(By Sydney J. Harris) 

We're having trouble with Russia, and 
we're probably going to have more—but 
that’s no reason for all the war talk you hear 
on every side. 

Rumors and loose talk may not start wars, 
but they certainly get people in a mood to 
accept what they think is inevitable. Yet 
no war has ever been inevitable. 

The responsible portion of the American 
press is doing its best to sift the facts from 
the rumors, and refuses to print any story 
that is not fully substantiated. Unfor- 
tunately, not all the American press is re- 
sponsible. 

Two weeks ago, we received a wire from one 
of our men abroad. It was a confidential 
message to the editor. Our correspondent 
had spoken to a world-renowned lady jour- 
nalist who had just come from Washington. 

She told him that two high Washington 
Officials—both of Cabinet rank—had in- 
formed her that the Russians are killing on 
the average of one American soldier weekly, 
Washington, she added, is concealing this 
from the American people for fear of in- 
flaming public opinion. 


ACCURACY 


This was shocking news, if true, and we 
immediately set our Washington blood- 
hounds to work on it. It was quickly found 
that there was not a word of truth to the 
rumor. 

As a matter of fact, only three Americans 
have been killed by the Russians in the 3 
years since the war. These were all isolated, 
individual cases, which might happen be- 
tween any two contiguous armies. 

“According to information here,” our 
Washington report ran, “we have probably 
killed more Russians than the Russians have 
killed Americans,” So much for Russian ag- 
gression against the United States Army. 

There are grave problems to be worked out, 
and it may be doubtful that Russia and 
America Can operate in their different spheres 
of influence without collision. But war is 
inevitable only if we think it is, only if we 
act as if it were. 

The Russans, I am convinced, don’t want 
war any more than we do, The trouble is 
that while no one wants war, no one is 
willing to give up the things that make for 
war. 

“The cause of all these troubles,” wrote 
Thucydides, on the tragic war between 
Athens and Sparta, “was fear and ambition, 
inspired by greed.” His words are as true 
today as they were then, 





Rhode Island Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, recently 
there came to my attention an outline 
of Rhode Island’s laws affecting veterans, 
their dependents and organizations, as 
compiled by John P. Riley, department 
adjutant of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 76 Dorrance Street, room 204, 
Providence, R. I. ; 

Most of the potential beneficiaries 
under these State laws are not aware of 
the valuable rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions, and benefits available to them, 
under certain circumstances, and, there- 
fore, I am hopeful that this résumé of 
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Rhode Island’s veteran laws will come to 
their attention. 

I request that this compilation of 
Rhode Island’s laws relating to veterans 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
pilation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


EONUS 


A bonus of $200 is payable to World War 
JI veterans who served honorably in active 
duty between September 16, 1240, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, inclusive. It is also payable 
to those who served in the merchant marine 
at any time during the period December 7, 
1941, to September 2, 1945. Claimant must 
have been a resident of the State for a period 
of not less than 6 months immediately prior 
to entry into service and must not have re- 
ceived a bonus from any other State because 
of such service. An eligible veteran who 
served in both the armed forces and the mer- 
chant marine may not receive double pay- 
ment. Incase of death of an eligible veteran, 
next-of-kin may receive payment. 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

Deceased indigent veterans may be buried 
at the expense of the town or city. Burial 
may not be in a potter’s field. Relatives or 
friends are permitted to conduct the funeral. 

A firing squad may attend the funeral of 
any veteran. 

Soldiers’ burial plots are properly cared 
for in North Cemetery in Bristol. 

Provision has been made for the care of 
neglected and abandoned graves of veterans. 

The director of social welfare has control 
and supervision of funds for decorating and 
installing metal markers on the graves of 
veterans. 

Headstones may be provided for veterans’ 
graves at the expense of the town or city. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of. legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths. 

Estates of members of the armed forces 
missing in action, etc., may be administered. 

Estates may be administered upon submis- 
sion of certificates of presumptive death. 

Disability of minority is removed from vet- 
eran and spouse to contract under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act. 

The adjutant general has the power to pro- 
tect civil rights of persons serving in the 
armed forces. ’ 

Protection is granted to families of service- 
men from strangers pretending to obtain 
promotions, furloughs, or other benefits for 
the men in service upon payment of com- 
pensation for their services. 

Fiduciary powers are suspended during war 
service, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee voting with exemption from 
registration requirements is extended to 
members of the armed forces. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Free copies of birth, marriage, or death 
records required in connection with actual 
or prospective service in the armed forces are 
available, 

Free copies of public records are available 
for wards of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration under the Uniform Guardian- 
ship Act. 

Town clerks or registrars are required to 
furnish, without charge to veterans or their 
dependents, copies of vital records for use in 
presenting claims to the United States cr to 
the several departments of the !ocal or State 
governments. 

Honorable discharges of veterans are re- 
corded free of charge. 

Record of discharge once filed stands as evi- 
dence so long as the legal residence of the 
person remains in the State. 


The department of social welfare prepares 
and prosecutes before the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration ail claims of veterans 
for compensation, disability allowances, in- 
surance, and pensions. 

Officers of soldiers’ home may prosecute 
pension and bounty claims without expense 
to the claimant. 


EDUCATIONAL, OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Aid is extended to children of veterans who 
were killed in action or died while serving 
in the armed forces between April 6, 1917, 
and June 2, 1921, and /or have since died from 
injuries incurred and/or have become dis- 
abled as a result of such service. No amount 
is specified. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Certain racing associations in the State 
are requested to give employment prefer- 
ence to veterans. 

Disability compensation is not to be de- 
ductible from wages received from the State. 

Veterans are eligible for appointment as 
firemen or policemen in any city or town of 
the State. 

Time is extended for filing certain claims 
with the unemployment compensation board. 

Leaves of absence are granted to Siate civil- 
service employees with reinstatement upon 
termination of service in the armed forces. 

Preference is extended to veterans in State 
civil service. 

Preference is granted to veterans in public 
departments and upon all public works of 
the State. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act and the State 
retirement laws. 

Rights of civil-service employees on leave 
of absence are protected. 

Honorably discharged veterans of World 
War II, upon reemployment by a prior em- 
ployer, are given, in addition to seniority 
rights they left, additional rights equal to 
the time served. Veterans applying for em- 
ployment within 1 year after honorable dis- 
charge are given credit for seniority rights 
equal to the time served in the armed forces. 

Public office or employment is not for- 
feited by war service. 

A veteran is reinstated by his former em- 
ployer if request is made within 40 days after 
honorable discharge from the armed forces. 

Public officers and employees aré reinstated 
after military service under the Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940. 

Officers appointed by the director of social 
welfare to be in charge of the State’s admin- 
istration of veterans’ relief, of graves’ reg- 
istration, and the commandant of the sol- 
diers’ home must be veterans. 

State employees on military leave with the 
Armed Forces are blanketed into the State 
civil service without examination. 

The advisory council for the Rhode Island 
soldiers’ home must be composed of vet- 
erans. 

Veterans of World War II are entitled to 
service credits under the Civil Service Act. 

War service credit is given for purposes of 
computing retirement of State police and to 
certain teachers on leave of absence if they 
return to active teaching within 6 months 
following discharge from the armed forces, 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 
All benefits or privileges granted to vet- 
erans of any previous war are extended to 
veterans of World War II, including mem- 
bers of the American merchant marine. 


GUARDIANSHIP 

A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act 
has been enacted with modifications, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a guardian of 
an incompetent veteran or the minor child 
of a veteran, to receive certain benefits on 
behalf of such ward. 


HOMES 


Veterans may be admitted to the Rhode 
Island soldiers’ home, 
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HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 

For the purpose of erecting a hospital to 
accommodate disabled veterans, certain 
State lands may be conveyed to the United 
States Government. 

An appropriation of $25,000 has been made 
to provide hospitalization for families of 
servicemen. 


MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 
Credit is given for war service with refer- 


ence to the award of service medals to mem- 
bers of the Rhode Island National Guard. 


NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 


Credit is given for time spent in the active 
service of the United States. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 
Armistice Day celebrations may be held 
in armories. 
RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


Rolls of honor have been prepared in cities 
and towns containing the names of persons 
in military service. 


RELIEE AND REHABILITATION 


A veterans’ retraining and reemployment 
committee, appointed by the Governor, pro- 
motes the creation of local veterans’ retrain- 
ing and reemployment committees and vet- 
erans’ information service centers in every 
community where needed. Cities and towns 
are empowered to create such committees 
and to maintain information service centers. 

Banks, trust companies, loan and invest- 
ment companies, and domestic building and 
loan associations may make loans to quali- 
fied veterans under the GI bill of rights. 

The city of Newport is authorized to issue 
$100,000 in bonds for construction of public 
projects to provide employment for returned 
veterans of World War II. 

Relief is extended to veterans and their 
dependents. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTIONS FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENZWALS, ETC. 


Hunting and fishing licenses held by per- 
sons in the armed forces are extended. 

Operators’ licenses are continued during 
military service with renewal without ex- 
amination upon return to the State. e- 
funds are made upon surrender cf auto- 
mobile registration plates after induction 
into the armed forces. 

Any honorably discharged war veteran who 
has lost one or both of his arms, hands, feet 
or legs, or by reason of paraplegia, drives a 
specially constructed pleasure motor vehicle, 
is forever exempt from annual registration 
or license fees. 

Free license may be issued to veterans to 
peddle merchandise, junk, etc. 

Veterans are exempt from the poll tax. 

Professional and occupational licenses are 
renewed after discharge from the armed 
forces. 

Electricians’ certificates are renewed within 
4 months after discharge from the armed 
forces without examinations. 

Veterans are exempt from fee for license 
to act as an insurance broker. 

Exemption is granted from payment of in- 
terest on delinquent property taxes during 
military service and for 6 months thereafter. 

Property of veterans’ organizations to the 
extent of $100,000 is exempt from taxation 
if actually used and occupied by such organ- 
ization. 

Property of veterans or their unmarried 
widows is exempt from taxation to the 
amount of $1,000. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


An annual appropriation is made to defray 
expenses of the encampment of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. 

Veterans’ organizations may conduct bingo 
or beano games under certain circumstances. 
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The unauthorized wearing or use of regis- 
tered insignia, badges, etc. of veterans’ or- 
ganizations is subject to a fine of $20 for 
each offense. 

Armory privileges are extended to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Associations of veterans may parade in 
public with firearms. 

Armistice Day celebrations may be held in 
armories. 

Members of veterans’ organizations are 
exempt from the prohibition as to the wear- 
ing of uniforms. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the Rhode Island Legislature 
through the sponsorship and cooperation of 
the DAV and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, which has some 15 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains four ex- 
pertly trained full-time national service of- 
ficers, under the direction of Maurice H. 
Pion, at the Veterans’ Administration re- 
gional office, Providence, R.I., who extend all 
types of assistance to veterans and their 
dependents, particularly in the technical 
preparation, presentation, and prosecution 
of their justifiable claims for various types 
of governmental benefits to which they may 
be entitled. “ 

DAVY MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s war disabled veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
658, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of 
some country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if 
born before January 1, 1902), in cash, or by 
a down payment of $5 or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of the 
full fee by the end of the second succeeding 
fiscal year (ending on June 30), after which, 
if not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 
per year would accrue. A growing percent- 
age are becoming DAV life members. An- 
nual membership is available at $5. 


DAV SERVICE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending assist- 
ance to all veterans and their dependents 
after the close of World War II, the DAV 
entered into an agreement with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the American 
University in Washington, D. C., back in 
1944, to train some 400 World War IT handi- 
capped veterans to become national service 
Officers. An intensive 6-month special course 
was set up, followed by 18 more months of 
on-the-job training in three different re- 
gional offices of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, under the supervision of old-time, long- 
experienced DAV service officers. 

The members of the 10th and last class of 
sich trainees received their diplomas in May, 
1947, and are now completing their job train- 
ing in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 


program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization to provide, without cost to the ap- 
plicants, expert aid and assistance in the so- 


lution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more ex- 
tensive and effective Nation-wide service staff 
to take care of the problems of all veterans 
and their dependents and particularly those 
who heave service-connected disabilities, than 
the DAV. 


During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities, the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation on 
behalf of disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical to set forth 
here, has, each year, been brought about by 
numerous conferences with officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration and other govern- 
mental agencies. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the DAV 
semimonthly newspaper containing accu- 
rate, up-to-date information as to all exist- 
ing and pending legislation, Presidential 
Executive orders, court decisions, opinions of 
the Attorney General, Comptroller General 
and VA Administrator, VA regulations, serv- 
ice letters, circulars, and Other instructions, 
as well as much other information of interest 
and of value to disabled veterans and their 
dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, an in- 
surance agent in private life, who has had a 
broad background of 28 years of experience 
in various local, State, and National DAV ac- 
tivities which qualify him to lead an organ- 
ization composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

The national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Ho- 
gan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV service foundation. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW, Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice, my friend. In addition to 
these service departments, the DAV service 
headquarters has as its office manager, John 
E. Feighner, as assistant national adjutant. 
Alt of these various departments are staffed 
by trained experts, all of whom are them- 
selves war wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legai entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 7 
percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compensated 
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war-disabled veterans are totally unemploy- 
able. The remaining 93 percent are less than 
totally disabled and must, therefore, supple. 
ment their inadequate compensation pay- 
ments with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress. 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran's 
abilities have been matched with the re- 
quirements of the job, rather than stressing 
his disabilities. It has been demonstrated 
by the employment record of such disabled 
veterans that they have a low absentee rec- 
ord, a low turn-over record, a low accident 
record, and a higher efficiency and produc- 
tion record. It has thus been demonstrated 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice must be made 
for those who have sacrificed their yotith and 
a part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, depend- 
ent upon these heroes, so that other young 
men who, in the future, may be called upon 
to make similar sacrifices will have the as- 
surance, on the basis of past performance, 
that if they, too, should be so wnfortu- 
nate, they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 





More Housing Than Ever Before 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES K. FLETCHER 


*OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Joseph H. Deckman, chairman of thi 
public housing committee of the Home 
Builders’ Association of Metropolitan 
Washington: 

MORE HOUSES THAN EVER BEFORE 


(By Joseph H. Deckman, chairman, public 
housing committee, Home Builders’ Assoc!- 
ation of Metropolitan Washington) 
America, through private enterprise, now 

has more good, safe, and sanitary housing 

than ever before. And this kind of housing 
is growing faster than the population of cu 
country. Nearly everybody now wants to live 
in this fine housing, and nobody wants to 
wait. This rather healthy economic condl- 
tion has created a housing situation which 
many people think of erroneously as a hous- 
ing shortage. This situation has been com- 
plicated and aggravated by the fact that the 
available housing is not located exactiy 
where people would now prefer to live and 
also by the fact that some people now can 
afford to buy or rent more housing than they 
actually need. This maldistribution and 

overconsumption magnify the illusion that 4 

shortage exists, Before this illusion and 
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misconception of the real facts drives us to 
ill-advised governmental measures or ex- 
pensive experiments, we should clearly un- 
derstand the facts underlying the housing 
situation, Thus we naturally come face to 
face with the fact that there is no shortage 
of housing but a serious housing situation 
caused by factors other than a real shortage. 

The above statements are corroborated by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce in the Bureau of the Census Report 
dated October 29, 1947, and identified as 
series P 70—No. 1. In order to justify the 
statement that there is no housing shortage, 
certain salient facts from the above-named 
report will be presented in column form and 
later explained. The page number on which 
each statement in the Government report 
may be found is noted, 

The first significant fact is that the total 
housing available in the United States in 
1947 was 41,700,000 units. Of this total, 
37,500,000 units are not in need of major 
repairs. This means, by allowing four per- 
sons per unit, that 166,800,000 people can 
be housed in America today. Taking the 
good units at 37,500,000 and multiplying by 
four, it is apparent that 150,000,000 people 
can be housed in good, safe, sanitary housing. 
Based on a population of approximately 145,- 
000,000, it can be said that there is enough 
adequate housing for all. From these facts 
it is obvious that any difficulty in obtaining 
housing accommodations is due to a mal- 
distribution of the population and not a 
shortage of housing. 

The second salient point in the table is 
that only 1,900,000 rental units out of a 
toial of 15,333,000 rent for more than $50 
per month. This is even more significant 
when it is compared to the average annual 
earnings per full-time employee in the United 
States as stated in a booklet entitled “Na- 
tional Income, Supplement to Survey of Cur- 
rent Business” for July 1947, published by 
the United States Department of Commerce. 
The average annual earnings for 1946 were 
$2357. It is to be noted that with full em- 
ployment and higher wages this figure would 
be greater in 1947. Based on one-quarter of 
a person’s salary being allotted to housing, 
it could be safely stated as not necessary for 
any of the population to exceed this un- 
written rule were it not for the fact that 
we have today a maldistribution of popu- 
lation caused by migration during the war 
years, 

On the subject of rents it may be noted 
from the chart that the median private rent 
in 1946 for all housing in the country was 
$29.33 per month and the median rent of 
urban occupied units was $31.64 per month. 
Compared to these figures is the median rent 
of public housing in 1945 of $36.61 per month 
as given in testimony by Mr. Philip Klutz- 
nick, then Commissioner of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
General Housing Act of 1945, part 1, chart 25. 

This median rent for public housing is for 
used housing the same as private rents be- 
cause no new public housing has been built 
Since 1944 in quantity. The public rent was 
much higher in 1947 as these rents have been 
greatly increased owing to the fact that they 
have not keen subject to the rent controls 
placed on private housing. 


Current population and housing report, 
October 29, 1947 


Number of housing units in coun- 

YI, Sian odadnnckesonnaene 41, 700, 000 
Percentage of owner occupied 

housing unite (p. 1)----..... 55 
Number of nonfarm tenant dwell- 

ine TIDE 09-89 ceca aoe 15, 333, 000 
Number of nonfarm units rent- 

ing for more than $40 per 

TORUK U0; 20s. ac Codie deten cw 4, 167, 000 
Number of nonfarm units rent- 

ing for less than $20 per 

TAODUE WS. TY Sos ea can 4, 167, 000 


Number of nonfarm units rent- 

ing from $20 per month to $40 

po a ee ee 7, 000, 000 
Number of units renting for $50 

per month and more (p.2)---. 1,900,000 
Median rent of all occupied rental 


units (p. 2) (per month)---_. $29. 33 
Median rent of urban occupied 

rental units (p. 2) (per month) $31. 64 
Median rent of rural nonfarm 

units (p. 2) (per month)----- $18. 62 
Percentage of housing units not 

in need of major repairs (p. 1)- 90 


Percentage of urban housing 

units not in need of major re- 

Bele rie 00 Sasi. wc rdkwcenscuns 93 
Percentage of rural nonfarm 

units not in need of major re- 

ei 8 site nee dictacdonn 89 
Percentage of rural farm units 

not in need of major repair 

(Di: (3) cick suoeanetireaeasoe 81 
Percentage of urban units con- 

taining inside flush toilets and 

private baths (p. 1) ..--..---. 84 


From the statistics in the table it can also 
be seen that the propaganda program of the 
public housers to the effect that the lower 
third of the population is ill housed, is a 
complete falsehood. 

Based on the fact that the vast majority 
of slums are located in the cities, any at- 
tempt to paint a picture of wholesale slum 
conditions in metropolitan areas is ridiculous 
in the light of the facts set forth. 

With 84 percent of the urban housing con- 
taining inside private flush toilets and private 
baths, and with 93 percent of the urban 
housing not in need of major repairs, it can 
be conservatively estimated that not more 
than 10 percent of the housing in our cities 
can be classed as slums. 

These areas, it is also pointed out, could 
be cleared up at no cost to the taxpayer by 
the promulgatic 1 and enforcement of proper 
housing codes and sanitation laws at the 
local level. 

From the foregoing it should be quite clear 
that what we have in this country is a ma!- 
distribution of the population; not a housing 
shortage. 

Rent control is playing a great part in this 
maldistribution by depressing rents to the 
level that single men and women can afford 
to rent family housing accommodations and 
by so doing keep them off the market where 
these units could adequately house the vet- 
erans and their families. Rents are by far 
the lowest item in the cost of living today 
and have been depressed well below anything 
that is reasonable and just. This fact is 
brought out in the table beyond any question 
of a doubt as it can be seen that not over 13 
percent of the rental housing is renting for 
more than $50 per month and approximately 
50 percent is renting from $20 to $40 per 
month. Just under 25 percent of the rental 
units are renting for over $40 a month, and 
the same quantity is renting for less than 
$20 per month. 

The pressure for a Government housing 
program is unfounded, based on the facts 
herein set forth and should not seriously 
be considered by Congress. With new house 
construction continuing at a million a year 
rate, the critical points in housing will soon 
be cleared up by the normal functions of the 
free enterprise system. The present high 
level of housing production is due directly to 
the removing of rent and building control on 
new construction. However, rent control on 
existing units is still causing this housing to 
be removed from the rental market. There- 
fore the lifting of all control on rent would 
rectify this condition and stop the conversion 
of housing units into commercial use which 
would mean that each new housing unit 
created would add to the total supply and the 
sum total would increase at an accelerated 
rate.; 

Any Government program, according to 
Senator Tarr, would not build a hcuse for 
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approximately a year after the enactment of 
a housing act. Any such program embodying 
public housing as a vehicle to provide dwell- 
ing units would be a costly deterrent to the 
solution of the housing problem. If there is 
any Government necessary in housing it 
should only be at the national level through 
the use of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and at the local level by the enforcement 
of municipal housing codes and sanitary laws. 

Mature reflection on the unvarnished 
truth about the housing situation leads one 
to the unescapable conclusion that private 
construction should be aided to the fullest in 
doing the housing job. 

To supply new housing in the lower-cost 
bracket as desired requires the all-important 
tool of adequate finance. At present there 
is no financing worth the name for. good 
minimum standard housing. 

If the Government really wants new low- 
cost and low-rent housing supplied in quan- 
tity it should concentrate on providing 
financing for this type of construction. 

For years financiers have been laboring 
under the false impression that builders 
should leave large portions of their working 
capital in each project they build. Due to 
this attitude the building industry has been 
the most harassed and underfinanced of cll 
American industries. 

If this concept of finance is changed for 
minimum standard housing, either by the 
Government or by conversion of the money 
lenders, then low-cost housing can become 
a reality. 

Low-rent and low-cost housing is the 
soundest of all investments on today’s hori- 
zon. All that is needed is a new Moses to 
lead the financial experts out of the wilder- 
ness of de luxe construction. 





Reduction of Trade Barriers— 
Rhetoric or Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an address by 
Winthrop G. Brown, Acting Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of International Trade 
Policy, at the World Trade Conference 
of the Cleveland World Trade Associa- 
tion, on Friday, April 2, 1948, entitled 
“Reduction of Trade Barriers—Rhetoric 
or Reality,” as follows: 


REDUCTION OF TRADE BARRIERS—-RHETORIC OR 
REALITY 


For months past, vast stacks of newsprint, 
oceans of ink and hours of radio time have 
been employed to tell us about political con- 
troversies and disagreements among nations. 
On the economic side, by contrast, the story 
is of a measure of real progress. It is of 
this progress that I want to talk to you 
today. 

Ten days ago at Habana, the representa- 
tives of 44 nations, meeting under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, reached agree- 
ment on a Charter for an International 
Trade Organization, to be submitted to 
their governments for acceptance. This 
Charter is a broad code of international 
economic conduct. It is the culmination 
of over 2 years of international effort, and 
at the final session of the conference William 
L. Clayton, head of the United States dele- 
gation, had this to say: 
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“There have been other conferences on 
international economic affairs. But none of 
them has undertaken a task s0 difficult as 
the one that is completed here today. None 
of them has come to an agreement concern- 
ing so many vital economic interests of s0 
many states. None of them has produced 
a document so comprehensive as the Habana 
Charter for world trade. Few, if any, of 
them have attained so notable a measure of 
success.” 

Five months ago, at Geneva, the repre- 
sentatives of 23 nations, also meeting under 
the auspices of the United Nations, reached 
agreement on a general agreement on tariffs 
and trade, containing rules for the conduct 
of many aspects of their trade with each 
other and providing for the tariff treatment 
of products accounting for over half the 
world’s international trade. This agree- 
ment has already been put into effect by the 
principal trading nations represented at 
Geneva. 

To answer the question implicit in the 
topic suggested for this talk requires an ex- 
amination of the background of these two 
rather momentous documents, of what it is 
that they seek to accomplish, and of the ex- 
tent to which they may be expected to ac- 
complish it. 

After World War II economic conditions 
were chaotic in the extreme. Not only was 
there tremendous physical destruction of fa- 
cilities for production, transportation, and 
communications, but there was also destruc- 
tion of intangibles, such as breaking of busi- 
ness channels and liquidation of foreign in- 
vestments. Shortages of food, clothing, fer- 
tilizer, raw materials, and machinery are still 
the rule. And during the war techniques 
for the control of trade by governments 
had been brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. In almost every country imports 
and exports are being controlled by govern- 
ment as to quantity, source, and destination. 
International trade has been turning to- 
ward bilateralism and control. 

Positive action on a wide scale was needed 
to reverse this trend and start trading na- 
tions moving again in the direction of multi- 
lateral international trade. No one nation, 
not even the United States, was powerful 
enough to accomplish this alone. It was im- 
portant to act before the patterns of bilat- 
eralism and control had become too per- 
manently fixed. 

The United States, therefore, in December 
1945 proposed the international adoption of 
certain rules for the conduct of international 
trade, and invited a considerable number of 
countries to negotiate with it and with each 
other for the reduction of tariffs and the reg- 
ulation and limitation of the use of other 
trade barriers. 

This action found a ready response. One 
of the first acts of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations early in 1946 
was to appoint a committee of 18 nations to 
prepare for a United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment. This committee 
adopted as the basis for its deliberations the 
suggested charter for an international trade 
organization, published in September 1946 
by the United States. At London in the fall 
of 1946, at Geneva in the spring and summer 
of 1947, and at Habana at the conference 
just completed, the charter has been de- 
bated and re‘ined and improved. It is now 
ready for submission to the legislatures of 
the participating countries for their ap- 
proval. 

The invitations to tariff negotiations were 
accepted. The negotiations took place. Tae 
general agreement on tariffs and trade has, 
for the most part, been put into effect. 

What are the fundamental beliefs that 
have motivated all this effort? 

They are, first, the belief that excessive 
barrers to world trade must be reduced s0 
that the volume of trade may be large. This 
docs nct mean a world of completely free 
trdde. It does mean a world of open trade— 


readier access to world markets, greater op- 
portunity for specialization, more active 
competition, larger industrial output, in- 
creased labor productivity at lower produc- 
tion costs, 

Second, the belief that international trade 
should be multilateral rather than bilateral, 
This simply means that trade should con- 
sist of buying and selling among the traders 
of many nations, rather than through a 6e- 
ries of separate agreements between pairs of 
nations. Sales should not have to be con- 
fined to buyers who agree to deliver equiva- 
lent values in other specified goods. Traders 
should be able to buy and sell where they 
please, exchanging goods fer money, and 
money for goods. That is multilateral trade. 
Bilateral trade, on the other hand, is close 
kin to barter. Such a system limits the 
number and size and kind of business trans- 
actions to the capacity of the weaker part- 
ner and, therefore, holds down the volume of 
world trade, freezing it into a rigid pattern 
that cannot be accommodated to changing 
conditions. 

Third, the belief that international trade 
should be nondiscriminatory, that each coun- 
try shall give equal treatment to the com- 
merce of all other nations. We have seen 
the results of trade discriminations during 
the years between two world wars—nations 
playing off trade with one country against 
that with another in a global game of politi- 
cal chess. Almost inevitably trade discMmi- 
nations develop political aspects, and the 
competitive clashes which in private enter- 
prise are merely stimulating become national 
issues and involve national pride when they 
occur in government-to-government dealings. 

Fourth, the belief that progressive trade 
policies must be supported by consistent 
policies for stabilization in the field of cer- 
tain primary commodities. Prolonged and 
drastic fluctuations in world markets for 
these commodities can create widespread 
hardship and unemployment and thus under- 
mine the very foundations of a cooperative 
world economy. Machinery and rules should 
be provided for reaching inter-governmental 
agreemenis to govern temporarily the pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodities 
when they are in burdensome world surplus. 

Fifth, the belief that though nations may 
choose to use different systems of trading, 
it is possible for them to work in harmony. 
Therefore, an effort should be made to find 
rules which, for example, will govern the 
operation of state trading enterprises in 
international trade so as to place those coun- 
tries using such a system as nearly as possible 
on the same basis as those relying on private 
enterprise. 

Sixth, the belief that it is essential to de- 
velop the resources of underdeveloped areas 
and to make the fullest use of the resources 
of all areas. Increased production and in- 
creased consumption lead the way hand in 
hand to increased prosperity, and one’s most 
highly developed neighbors turn out to be 
one’s best markets. 

Seventh, the belief that the availability of 
machinery for easy international consulta- 
tion, the obligation to consult, and agreement 
in advance on the rules cf the game are the 
surest guaranties against economic warfare. 

And so, under this charter nations which 
join the ITO would agree: 

1. To take measures designed to maintain 
productive employment and buying power 
within their own borders as a means to 
stimulating trade, avoiding measures which 
would create difficulties for the economies 
of others. 

2. To encourage private and public inter- 
national investment and to recognize the 
need for economic advancement of less well- 
developed areas. 

3. To negotiate for mutual reduction of 
trade barriers. 

4. To eliminate discrimination in interna- 
tional trade, except in exceptional and clearly 
defined circumstances, 
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' 8. To lower the invisible tariff of customs 
administration. 

6. To conduct international trade between 
private and public enterprises according to 
principles of nondiscrimination and fair 
dealing. 

7. To curb and_ regulate international 
monopolies and cartels. 

8. To accept a code of principles to govern 
the formation and operation of intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements, which should 
be fair to producer and consumer alike and 
give producers and consumers an equal voice 
in their negotiation and operation. 

9. To consult with other members about 
contemplated action which might affect 
them adversely. 

The same basic beliefs also underlie the 
general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
which, you will recall, is the second docu- 
ment which I mentioned at the beginning 
of this talk. When the United States put 
forward to the world its proposals for rules 
to govern international trade and for an 
international trade organization, it had 
available also a mechanism for more concrete 
action—the mechanism of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Accordingly, as I said, it invited 
a considerable number of other nations to 
negotiate with it and with each other for 
the reduction of tariffs. As a result, 23 coun- 
tries, representing over three-quarters of the 
world’s international trade, met at Geneva, 
and, after 7 months of negotiation, reached 
agreement on the text of an agreement which 
specifies the tariff treatment of products 
which account for over half of the world’s 
trade. Imports of these products by the 
Geneva countries prewar amounted to over 
$10,000,000,000, of which United States im- 
ports were about a billion and three-quarters. 

The tariff concessions granted were of 
three kinds: Reductions in rates of duty, 
binding of existing rates against increases, 
and binding of duty-free status. The United 
States obtained reductions in duty from 
other countries on products of principal in- 
terest to us accounting in 1939 for about 
$500,000,000 of imports. We granted reduc- 
tion in duty on imports into the United 
States accounting in 1939 for about $500,000,- 
000. We bound the existing tariff rates on 
about $150,000,000 of imports and bound the 
cuty-free status of about $1,100,000,000 of 
imports. We obtained corresponding con- 
cessions for our exports of approximately the 
same magnitude. 

The general agreement also contains pro- 
visions designed to prevent the participants 
from canceling out tariff concessions by im- 
posing discriminatory and restrictive meas- 
ures, such as import quotas, exchange con- 
trols dnd manipulations, internal taxes and 
regulations, and the like, and from evading 
the undertaking to grant unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment. This agree- 
ment has already been put into effect by 
Australia, Canada, Cuba, Belgium, France 
Holland, Luxemburg, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

This was more than just agreement in 
principle. It was concrete action. It showed 
that the most important trading nations 
meant business when they professed to be- 
lieve in the expansion of trade and the re- 
duction of trade barriers. It showed they 
could work together in that effort. It showed 
that commitments such as those contained 
in the ITO Charter have meaning. 

I have outlined the background of the 
ITO Charter and the general agreement on 
tarifis and trade, telling you something about 
why they came into being and what they 
seek to accomplish. And now I must try to 
answer the question implicit in the title 
of this speech. Is this all worth while? Will 
it do what it sets out to do? 

Granted that the problems at Geneva and 
Habana were complex, granted that the area 
of agreement was extensive, granted that the 
charter is one of the most comprehensive, 
and the general agreement one of the largest 













































































international documents ever signed—just 
how should they be evaluated? 

It would be easy to say that the rules 
which they lay down are riddled with ex- 
ceptions; that the principles accepted are 
too vague to be meaningful; that a mere 
promise to consult is not much guaranty of 
good behavior; that the tariff concessions 
made will not really hurt any domestic in- 
dustry no matter how uneconomic; that to 
egree on principles of multilateral trade un- 
der present world conditions is to ignore 
realities and live in an ivory tower; that it is 
foolish to go to all this trouble under the 
appalling uncertainties of the present day; 
that the wiser course would have been to 
wait until conditions were stabilized, until 
the shape of things to come could be more 
clearly discerned. All of these things could 
be and are being said, and each of them 
contains a modicum of truth. 

But it can also be said that the deepest 
need of the world today is agreement and a 
sense of direction. Nations can no longer 
solve their problems alone. National bound- 
aries have long since ceased to confine either 
depression or prosperity. When things are 
uncertain and confused, when there is a 
likelihood of nations working at cross pur- 
poses, when there is a common need and 
wide differences of opinion as to how to meet 
it, then is the time to reach agreement on 
the direction in which nations are to go. 
Geneva set the direction of over three quar- 
ters of the world's trade and took the first 
steps along the course thus charted. Ha- 
bana was the next step in developing the 
long-term pattern of international economic 
relations, The establishment of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization will give that 
pattern stability and substance. 

It would have been easy to pursue a cau- 
tious policy and wait for more normal times 
before seeking international agreement in 
the field of trade. But events do not wait 
for the cautious man to make up his mind. 
The time to mold the clay is when it 1s still 
on the wheel and before it has set into a 
pattern we do not like. We believe in the 
kind of trade policy I have described. The 
trend was in the other direction—toward a 
thickening mass of restrictions, discrimi- 
nations, bilateral deals, and governmental 
interferences in foreign trade, with their 
inevitable extension of controls into domes- 
tic trade. So we acted. We assumed the 
leadership in the fight for the kind of world- 
trade pattern under which private enter- 
prise and free competition can continue. 
We tried to obtain agreement that the course 
of international trade would be set away from 
bilateralism and control and toward expan- 
sion, competition, and equality of opportu- 
nity. We have succeeded. 

The ITO charter has been criticized with 
equal vehemence on the grounds that it is 
so idealistic that it won’t work and conversely 
that it has so many exceptions that it won't 
work, 

It is true that the Charter is idealistic. 
This is nothing to apologize for. It sets up 
ultimate objectives toward which all coun- 
tries can agree to work. But it is also realis- 
tic. It recognizes facts and faces them. It 
is not afraid to provide clear exceptions 
designed to meet abnormal conditions such 
as the present emergency. The exceptions 
are, however, carefully defined. Many of 
them are temporary; all of them are limited 
in extent; and no nation will be able to use 
any of them except under conditions upon 
which all nations have agreed. If it were not 
for the exceptions the Charter would not be 
practical and it is because it is practical that 
it can be expected to work. I would add that 
it will work also because it does not represent 
the point of view of any one nation or group 
of nations. We cannot bury our heads in 
‘ne sand and refuse to recognize that not all 
nations share our views as to just what the 
rules of the trade game should be. We must 
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work out a way in which nations of differ- 
ing views may work together toward com- 
mon objectives. 

I quote again from the words of Mr. Clay- 
ton at the final session of the Habana Con- 
ference: 

“The Charter is complicated and difficult. 
It is long and detailed and technical. But 
behind its many chapters and its scores of 
articles, there lies a simple truth. The world 
will be a better place to live in if nations, 
instead of taking unilateral action without 
regard to the interests of others, will adopt 
and follow common principles, and enter into 
consultation through an international or- 
ganization when interests come into conflict. 
And this, throughout the entire range of 
trade relationships, is what the signatories of 
the Charter agree to do. Each will surrender 
some part of its freedom to take action that 
might prove harmful to others; and thus 
each will gain the assurance that others will 
not take action harmful to it.” 

The general agreement on tariffs and trade 
also contains exceptions to its general pro- 
visions which I mentioned earlier. These ex- 
ceptions are, of course, made to allow for the 
present extreme shortages abroad in pro- 
duction and foreign exchange. But these ex- 
ceptions, like those in the Charter, are closely 
defined, their use limited, and the conditions 
under which they must be abandoned are 
clearly set forth. 

It would be less than honest of me to say 
that our foreign sales of exportable products 
will increase immediately because of these 
tariff concessions from other countries. They 
will not. In the long run, United States 
commercial exports cannot increase until the 
rest of the world is better able to pay. for 
them. Profitable trade must be reciprocal 
and there is very little real reciprocity when 
our exports of goods and services are exceed- 
ing our imports by $11,000,000,000 a year, as 
they did in 1947. 

But tariff concessions in a wide area of 
world trade—such as were achieved at Ge- 
neva and are looked forward to under the 
ITO—will inevitably facilitate, liberalize, and 
encourage world trade. People work and 
produce when they see a chance to exchange 
their products for things which they want 
and cannot produce for themselves. That is 
human nature. As world production and 
trade conditions begin to return to normal, 
as exceptions cease to be operative, as United 
States producers again face competition in 
foreign markets, the tariff concessions em- 
bodied in the general agreement will give 
easier access to those markets for the goods 
which United States agriculture and industry 
must sell abroad in order to maintain the 
level of economic activity in this country. 
Even while shortages of dollars exist, the 
concessions will help to expand trade be- 
tween so-called soft-currency countries, and 
the general provisions will limit the use of 
controls to the cases where they are really 
needed. 

The general agreement was negotiated by 
the United States under the authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act, which expires on June 
12. The President has asked the Congress 
to renew this tried and tested instrument of 
our foreign economic policy, already four 
times renewed, for a further period of 3 years. 
Why? 

There were only 23 countries at Geneva. 
It is important to bring many other coun- 
tries into the general agreement. To do so 
they must negotiate reductions in their 
tariffs with the Geneva countries. The Pres- 
ident needs the trade-agreements authority 
to participate in these negotiations. 

If he does not have effective authority to 
negotiate because of failure to renew the 
act, We will simply have to say to countries 
wishing to come into the agreement that it 
is uncertain whether we can give effect to 
the results of any negotiation. Since the 
trade of most countries with the United 
States is highly significant to them, they 
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will hesitate to come in on this basis. We 
will be keeping friendly countries out of this 
cooperative eccnomic effort. 

In the European recovery program we will 
be embarking on a tremendous effort to help 
western Europe get back on its feet. The 
program recognizes the elementary fact that 
one of the prerequisites to their staying on 
their feet is to reduce the barriers to their 
trade between each other and between them- 
selves and the rest of the world. They should 
get into a position to earn their own way by 
selling their goods. The reduction of their 
tariffs on each other’s goods and the exten- 
sion of tariff reductions in their trade with 
the rest of the world is one good way of en- 
abling them to pay their own way. We 
should not, just as we embark on the Euro- 
pean recovery program, give up cur ability 
to participate with these countries in work- 
ing out arrangements by which they can 
more completely pay their own way. 

The Trade Agreements Act is a symbol to 
the rest of the world of the United States’ 
willingness to participate in international 
economic cooperation. Its first enactment, 
14 years ago, marked the reversal of the policy 
of economic isolationism which we pursued 
after World War I. Any action which could 
be interpreted as a repudiation by the United 
States of the trade-agreements policy would 
be considered by other nations as equally 
symbolic, and would jeopardize United States 
leadership in the fight for the kind of eco- 
nomic world in which we believe and in 
which private enterprise and free competition 
can continue. 

I began with a description of accomplish- 
ment in the field of international economic 
relations. I have for a time been discussing 
doubts, seeking to dispel them. Let me end 
with a word as to the basic significance of 
the Habana and Geneva agreements. 

Their basic significance is the fact and the 
extent of agreement. Never before in the 
history of the world have so many nations 
reached agreement on so much practical ac- 
tion and over so wide a range of principle in 
their economic relations. In a troubled 
world, ravaged by storms of controversy and 
disagreement, nations have come together in 
agreement on matters of basic economic 
importance. Thev have agreed on a pat- 
tern for their trade. They have taken con- 
crete steps to put it into effect. They have 
shown that the United Nations can be made 
to work. 

The issue today is more than just trade. 
It is more even than the preservation of free 
enterprise. It is the struggle for freedom 
itself. In this struggle the system we be- 
lieve in is on trial. We must show the world 
that it will work. Nations which believe in 
freedom must come closer together economi- 
cally as well as politically. Some of them 
did so at Geneva. More of them did so at 
Habana. What was accomplished there does 
not cure our economic ills nor win the battle 
for freedom. But it gives solid cause for 
hope that those ills can be cured, and that 
the battle can be won—if we continue the 
fight. 


Causes and Cure of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 30 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 22), 1948 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I find 
myself in full accord with Chester Bowles 


in his penetrating analysis of the malady 
of communism now threatening the 
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world. In a very able article appearing 
in the New York’ Times Magazine of 
April 18, 1948, Mr. Bowles presents a vivid 
picture of the causes and cure of com- 
munism. He covers extensively the con- 
ditions in various countries of the world 
which have created this grave threat to 
peace and human welfare. 

The governments of the future must, 
more and more, be interested in the wel- 
fare of people as well as in the protection 
of property. Illiteracy, poverty, disease, 
and tyranny can no longer be tolerated 
in the modern world. If we are to have 
peace we must ponder carefully the ad- 
vice which Mr. Bowles gives in his splen- 
did article. If we are to preserve de- 
mocracy in this country, we must block 
the march of monopoly and provide eco- 
nomic and social reforms essential to 
the general welfare and national pros- 
berity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Bowles’ article printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE NELOD A PROGRAM FOR AS WELL AS AGAINST— 
AMERICA MUST FOSTER REAL REFORMS ABROAD, 
NOT SIMPLY OPPOSE COMMUNISM 

(By Chester Bowles) 

Our military experts constantly assure con- 
gressional committees that the only real 
measure of security lies in our store of atom 
bombs, ocean-going shipping, and B-50’s; 
our trained Reserves, strategic bases, and 
ability to manufacture unlimited supplies of 
equipment. What they say is right, as far 
as it goes, but it doesn’t go nearly far enough. 

There are only 145,000,000 of us and we 
live in a revolutionary world of 2,000,000,000 
people. Under such circumstances, our suc- 
cess in stopping Soviet aggression without 
war, or in winning the war if it finally comes, 
may depend more on the strength of our 
ideas than cn our military might, important 
as the latter may be. 

Even though our military force were double 
its present size we could not expect to im- 
pose our leadership by force or the threat of 
force. The people of the world will follow 
our leadership only if they believe in us, and 
they will never believe in us unless they are 
confident that we are their sincere champion 
and friend. 

In order to win them we must first under- 
stand them. We must understand their 
hopes and their fears, their attitude toward 
us, the Soviet Union, and their own govern- 
ments—and, most important of all, their 
yearning for some semblance of economic 
security. 

Our ability to develop such understanding 
and to establish enlightened policies in re- 
gard to the peoples of Asia, Europe, Africa, 
and South America will shape the future. 
If we choose to think in terms of govern- 
ments instead of people, and to base our 
decisions on strategic concepts rather than 
moral and humanitarian principles, we may 
stumble into a catastrophe. 

Before World War I, Africa, Asia, South 
America and much of Europe were the happy 
hunting ground of the great imperialistic na- 
tions. Most areas which were not actual col- 
onies were in the grip of autocratic rulers, 
who cared very little how their subjects lived 
and died. 

Between 1910 and 1920, the people of the 
so-called backward areas began to awaken 
to the possibilities of a more secure existence. 

The Yat-sen revolution in China, the 
Gandhi revolution in India, and the Lenin 
revolution in Russia were expressions of this 
awakening. 

These three revolutions were advanced in 
Varying degrees in the period between the 


great wars. They were further stimulated by 
World War II; first, because it introduced 
peoples everywhere to the promise of modern 
industrial technology; and second, because 
it created political vacuums throughout the 
world. 

Today, in the age of atomic energy, sonic 
flight, and the miracles of modern medical, 
industrial, and agricultural sciences, the vast 
majority of people in Asia, Europe, Africa, 
and South America are still struggling for 
a bare existence. Today, 80 percent of them 
still lack the shelter, food, and clothing nec- 
essary for reasonably decent living. More 
than 1,000,000,000 men, women, and children 
are still suffering various stages of malnu- 
trition. 

The world’s people are still hungry, but 
they are no longer asleep. At last they are 
beginning to realize that the poverty which 
cramps their existence is unnecessary; that, 
contrary to the teachings of their fathers, 
human misery is not an act of God. 

The development of the Soviet Union and 
the spread of communism are the most dra- 
matic expressions of the revolutionary up- 
surge of the masses. Communist leaders 
have gained mass support not solely because 
they are ruthless but also because they have 
succceded in identifying their movement 
with the hopes and aspirations of the mil- 
lions who seek a more adequate existence for 
themselves and their children. 

When the Communists speak of democracy 
they obviously do not mean our version of 
the Bill of Rights. The Communists be- 
lieve that the state is omnipotent and that 
individual human beings are unimportant. 
A Communist government is inevitably a 
tyrannical government. Its continued ex- 
istence is dependent on the secret police and 
the concentration camps. 

Yet the limited kind of democracy which 
the Communists describe to backward peo- 
ples has a valid appeal, as far as it goes. It 
offers them the promise of steady employ- 
ment, educational and welfare advantages, 
and medical assistance in relation to need. 
In return for these promises, the individual 
is forced to work productively, to serve the 
state loyally, and to accept the directives of 
the party hierarchy without question. 

The average American believes not only 
in political democracy but in economic de- 
mocracy as well. He has been called upon 
to fight throughout our long history against 
the domination of vested economic interests, 
Moreover, in view of the strength of the op- 
position, his fight has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Through his efforts in behalf of 
broad land ownership, minimum-wage legis- 
lation, labor unions, cooperatives, social secu- 
rity, the income tax, child-labor laws, public 
schools, fair-employment practices, and a 
hundred other devices, we have gone a long 
way toward the ideal laid down in President 
Roosevelt's economic bill of rights. 

When our State Department speaks of 
democracy in international terms, however, 
its concept seems limited. We have con- 
sistently stressed political democracy—the 
right of all citizens to vote in free elections, 
the right to criticize their government, to 
express their own ideas, to read varying opin- 
ions, to work where they please in a job of 
their own choosing. But we have failed to 
emphasize the peasants right to land own- 
ership, the city workers right to his fair share 
of food and shelter, the right of people every- 
where to a decent minimum of education 
and health. 

The Communists have taken advantage 
of our failure by posing as the one great 
power which really concerns itself with the 
interests of the hungry millions. Commu- 
nist leaders exclaim, with telling effect: 
“Communism stands for economic democ- 
racy, which means higher standards of liv- 
ing through state planning. America stands 
for political democracy, which you cannot 


eat and which will not protect you when it 
rains.” 
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Two months ago I spent a day with a group 
of peasants near the town of Keczkemet in 
southern Hungary. When I asked them if 
they felt more or less democratic than be- 
fore the war, they answered in surprise: 

“Of course, we are much more democratic, 
Since the land reforms, we are no longer 
forced to work for the great landowners for 
a few florins a day. Now we have our own 
20 acres, something our families have prayed 
for for a thousand years. Now we can work 
in our own way, and plant the crops we want 
to plant, with the knowledge that there will 
always be a steady market for them.” 

When I pointed out that their letters were 
censored and their newspapers were con- 
trolled by the Communists, their answer was 
a simple one: 

“We don’t get any letters and we don’t 
read any newspapers.” 

Sooner or later the people of Hungary, as 
well as other nations, will realize that the 
promise of higher living standings cannot 
be fully met unless it is accompanied by the 
right of every citizen to criticize his goy- 
ernment and, on occasion, to vote it out of 
office. But this lesson will not be learned 
overnight. 

The economic democracy advanced by the 
Communists through state planning, state 
ownership, and land reforms has a direct and 
practical appeal to the hundreds of millions 
who have never known anything but poverty 
and oppression. The tyrannical aspects of 
communism, which are so shocking to those 
of us who have grown up in the political 
democracies of the, West seem less important 
to a majority of the people in Asia, Africa, 
eastern Europe, and South America, for the 
simple reason that political oppression in 
one form or another has always been an ac- 
cepted part of their lives. 

Communism has won many victories in 
the last 2 years. It will win many more in 
the years to come unless we overhaul some 
of our present policies. Under existing con- 
ditions, vast sections of the world are an 
easy target for Communist organizers. 

Take China, for instance. Three out of 
every four farmers are tenants, many of 
whom are held in almost feudal servitude. 
Only a small fraction of the people are able 
to get enough to eat. Three out of every 
four are unable to read or write. Seventy 
percent of the national budget is’ going to 
war purposes. The Chiang Kai-shek Govern- 
ment is a dictatorship ridden with graft and 
incompetence. 

Some countries in South America have 
made substantial economic and social prog- 
ress under democratic governments, but they 
are the exception. In South America as 4 
whole, 10 percent of the people own 10 per- 
cent of the land, and most of the peasants 
are landless. The rich and the poor are poles 
apart and the masses have been oppressed 
for generations. 

In the countries of the Near East, lands 
fabulously rich in oil and other resources, 
illiteracy, poverty, and malnutrition are th« 
rule. In India and southeastern Asia, the 
pattern is again repeated. In this densely 
populated area live one-third of all the 
world’s people under conditions which are 
a@ disgrace to the age. 

With the exception of Czechoslovakia, the 
eastern European countries which are now 
under Communist domination have a long 
history of poverty and oppression. Th 
masses have been pushed around for gen- 
erations by the ruling groups with little re- 
gard for their welfare or convictions. Greece 
and Italy, Portugal and Spain are in the 
same tradition. 

Generally speaking, there are two forces in 
all of these areas which are opposed to the 
growth of world communism. First, the 
feudal land owners, semi-Fascist indus- 
trialists, and old aristocracy, which fight com- 
munism not because they object to dictator- 
ships as such, but because Communist dic- 
tatorships threaten their own power and 








positions. Second, the liberal democratic 
forces which fight communism because they 
cannot and will not accept police state 
tyranny. 

The only hope of establishing mass oppo- 
sition to communism abroad lies in support- 
ing consistently the democratic groups which 
share our concept of human freedom. But 
this we have often failed to do—sometimes 
because these groups were weak, sometimes 
because we were opposed to their economic 
ideas, sometimes because of the pressure of 
our military strategists. 

Worst still, we have been inclined to throw 
our support behind reactionaries simply be- 
cause they dislike communism as much 64s 
we, and are in position to use force in oppos- 
ing it. With an able assist from Communist 
propaganda, this has served to identify us 
in the minds of hundreds of millions of 
people with the forces which they view as the 
primary obstacle between themselves and a 
future of security. 

As Secretary Marshall pointed out coura- 
geously and vigorously 15 months ago, the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government is a corrupt 
dictatorship. And yet, since VJ-day we have 
supplied the Chinese Government with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of arms, 
military equipment, and aircraft. 

Last December we led the way in swinging 
world support behind the creation of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. Then, a month ago, un- 
der pressure from our military strategists, 
we surrendered. 

We have ducked the issue of Fascist Spain 
in the councils of the United Nations. With 
the exception of our brief campaign against 
Perén, we have accepted the friendship and 
support of military-ridden dictatorships in 
South America, Portugal, and Turkey. 

In Greece and Italy, where our position 
has been dominant, our inability or unwill- 
ingness to insist on long overdue economic 
and social reforms has seriously weakened our 
position with the people. A year ago we were 
told that $400,000,000 would secure the Near 
East and clear the guerrillas out of Greece. 
Instead of conditioning our aid on the estab- 
lishment of an efficient, liberal government, 
we first gave the money and then offered our 
proposals. Our belated effort was an honest 
one. But because we had given away our 
trading position, the Greek Government has 
been in a position to stall and to reject; 
in 12 months the guerrillas have increased 
their forces 400 percent, and more funds are 
required in a hurry. 

In Italy we have held a position of great 
influence since the liberation in 1943 and 
1944. We have invested nearly two billion 
American dollars for relief and rehabilitation. 
Our economic and political experts sit in the 
councils of the Italian Government. But he- 
cause our representatives themselves were 
opposed or because we had taken away their 
trading position, the essential reforms have 
not been forthcoming. As a result, there is a 
danger that the Communists will either win 
the election, which takes place today, or come 
So close to it that they will control the gov- 
ernment. 

The Italian Communists have gained, to 
some extent, by stealing some ideas right out 
of the settlement of our American west. In 
south Italy, Anne O’Hare McCormick reports 
that the Communists have won widespread 
support by promising specific plots of land 
to the peasants if they win today’s election. 
This idea could have been suggested by a 
Study of the upsurge of economic democracy 
in America under Andrew Jackson 120 years 
ago when the slogan Vote Yourself a Farm 
resounded throughout our own land. 

Many members of the present Italian Gov- 
ernment are honest, conscientious men. Per- 
haps they would do better if they cared less 
for the good opinion of us Americans. In 
Italy, last January, I asked a government 
official why scarce commodities, such as 
building materials, were not distributed to 
those in the greatest need; why the scanty 
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supply of food was not rationed; why black 
markets were allowed openly to flourish; why 
the great estates, many of which are owned 
by Fascist supporters of Mussolini, were not 
purchased by the Government and divided 
—— the peasants, who actually till the 
and. 

He looked at me in amazement. “We un- 
derstood that you Americans were opposed 
to all such measures,” he said. “We thought 
you were anxious to see us duplicate your 
free enterprise system in Italy.” 

In support of his position, he quoted to 
me generously from recent economic 
speeches by Senator Rosert Tart. I pointed 
out that America was rich enough to afford 
Senator Tart, but that Italy was very poor. 
Clearly, my views were strange to him, and 

isturbing. 

What are the alternatives to our present 
policies? How can we strengthen our stra- 
tegic position with the 2,000,000,00\) people 
who do not live in North America? How 
can we best avoid war? And, if war comes 
in spite of our efforts, how can we be sure 
to develop the maximum support behind us? 

Obviously, the answers are not simple. 
But let me offer a series of proposals. 

First, we must make it clear to the Soviet 
Union that we will resist further agression 
against duly elected governments by every 
means at our disposal. This we are doing 
now—somewhat hysterically. 

Second, we must moderate the influence 
on the State Department of the Secretaries 
for Defense, the Army, Navy and Air. 

Secretary Marshall’s statement on China 
was enlightened and liberal. His concept of 
the European recovery program has been 
along the same lines. Unfortunately, old 
associates in the War and Navy Departments 
have given him but little opportunity to de- 
velop that kind of thinking to its logical 
conclusions, 

I am sure that they are able men in the 
business of war, and we should listen to 
them attentively on questions of prepared- 
ness. But the maintenance of the peace is 
a complex and vastly different subject. 

Third, we must awaken the American con- 
science on the subject of political democracy. 
Three-quarters of the world is colored— 
brown, black, or yellow. As long es we accept 
the Negro only as a second-class citizen, we 
cannot hope to win the confidence and 
friendship of Asia and Africa. 

This is not an easy problem. The preju- 
dices with which we must struggle are deep- 
seated. Nevertheless, as a matter not only 
of morality but of national security, this 
issue must be met. 

Fourth, we must put a stop to the present 
inflation and learn how to cushion the ups 
and downs of the business cycle. As we 
eliminate the danger of unemployment, clear 
our slums, and provide adequate housing, 
we will strengthen both our democracy at 
home and American prestige throughout the 
world. 

Fifth, we must take our stand unequivo- 
caily beside the hungry and oppressed people 
all over the world in their fight for increased 
economic security. We must convince them 
that we stand wholeheartedly for long over- 
due economic and social reforms, and that 
with our help they can achieve higher living 
standards and political freedom, too. 

Let me be specific. American and British 
oil companies have contracted for the oil re- 
serves of the Near East. The terms of these 
agreements lay the oil industry open to the 
charge of ruthless exploitation. Surely, the 
oil companies are entitled to a fair profit for 
their technical contributions to the pro- 
duction, transportation, and refinement of 
Near Eastern petroleum products. Since our 
national security is involved, it is the re- 
sponsibility of our Government, however, to 
make sure that the price which is paid is a 
fair price. 

Through the International Bank, we can 
promote river valley developments on the 
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TVA model on the Tigris, Euphrates, and 
Jordan. We are in a position to bring pres- 
sure on the rulers of this medieval area for 
long-needed reforms designed to raise the 
standard of living, of literacy, and of 
health—reforms which can be largely 
financed by oil royalties. 

The European recovery program offers us 
an unusual opportunity in Europe. It is a 
bold concept fer which Secretary Marshall 
deserves full credit. The fact that three out 
of four Senators and Representatives sup- 
ported it purely as a stop-communism device 
does not mean that it cannot bring untold 
economic benefits to the 250,000,000 men, 
women, and children of western Europe. 

The question lies in how the money will 
be used. Will we attempt to further a nar- 
row concept of private capitalism or will we 
work to raise living standards by the most 
practical means, even though, on occasion, 
this involves government ownership? Will 
we continue our present laissez-faire pro- 
gram in Greece and Italy or will we insist on 
the basic reforms to which the people are 
entitled? How about similar reforms in 
Portugal and Turkey? 

We could establish an economic embargo 
against Franco Spain with an offer of broad 
Marshall plan aid to any Spanish democratic 
government which will put a reform program 
into effect. Will we do it, or will the military 
strategists say ““No’’? 

We could take up the case of the oppressed 
millions in Scuth America in ringing terms 
and offer our tangible help, under specific 
conditions, in improving their living stand- 
ards. If we did so, we would capture the 
imagination of people not only in South 
America but throughout the world. 

This same approach could be applied to In- 
dia, not merely to compete with communism 
when it starts to gain a foothold, but before 
communism gets its start. A reasonable 
amount of material aid could, with the aid 
of American technicians, help in raising the 
living standards of the people whom Gandhi 
and Nehru have awakened from their long 
slumber. 

In all parts of Asia we should throw our 
weight vigorously against the last vestiges of 
European imperialism. 

Mr. James Yen has developed a plan for 
eliminating illiteracy in China within 10 
years. His plan also calls for widespread edu- 
cation in agriculture and the development of 
new techniques for democratic county gov- 
ernments. The total cost of this program 
would be $200,000,000 annually—less than 
one-half the sum just voted for aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek. If we offered to finance 
such a program, we would identify ourseives 
with the progressive elements in the new 
China which is emerging. Together with aid 
for river developments and modern transpor- 
tation systems, we would go far toward re- 
storing our prestige among the peoples of the 
East. 

Economic, social, and political proposals of 
this kind will touch the hearts and the imag- 
ination of the hungry, seething millions all 
over the world. Offers of material aid, how- 
ever, will not be enough. We will need bold, 
imaginative leadership to go with it. If wa 
are successfully to combat communism and 
lay the basis for lasting peace, we cannot af- 
ford to compromise with inefficiency and 
graft, with reaction or fascism. 

We must demonstrate that we, as Ameri- 
cans, stand not only against tyranny in any 
form, but for the sweeping economic and 
social reforms which are so long overdue, and 
the lack cf which now provide such an easy 
opportunity for the Communists. 

If we should adopt such a policy, it would 
be an unprecedented feat for democracy. 
Historically, great nations have lost their 
position of leadership because as they grew 
prosperous they have tried to stand still. 
Gradualiy, they lost touch with a worid 
which is forever on the march. As they lost 
touch, their fears for their own security have 
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increased, and with the increase in their 
fears came even greater conservatism—slowly 
et .erging into cut-and-out reaction. 

Our own country has already been caught 
up to a frightening degree in this age-old 
cycle. Unless we are able to reverse the pres- 
ent trends, we may, within the next genera- 
tion, go the way of the Roman Empire of 
Constantine. 

The spotlight of history is upon us. If we 
expect to survive as a great Nation, we must 
stand for something more progressive than 
atom bombs and B-36’s. 

A bold program of economic, social, and 
political democracy, skillfully conceived and 
aggressively programed, is the one means 
by which America can continue to develop as 
a symbol of hope in a world of 2,000,000,000 
people who are determined not to go back. 





Trade Agreements—The Cross-Examiza- 
tion of the Honorable William L. Clay- 
ton, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 3, 1948, a subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives Committee 
on Ways and Means, of which I am the 
chairman, will go into executive sessions 
for the purpose of preparing its report 
on the trade agreements program which 
it has had under investigation and study 
since early in March of 1947. Unless ex- 
tended, the Presidential authority to con- 
clude trade agreements with foreign na- 
tions will expire on June 12, 1948. 

Commencing early in March of 1947 
and continuing well into May of the 
same year, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee conducted comprehensive public 
hearings on the trade agreements pro- 
gram, during the course of which every- 
one who desired to be heard—and their 
number was many—was permitted to 
testify. More exhaustive hearings could 
not have been had. 

Among those who presented them- 
selves for examination was the distin- 
guished Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, the Honorable William 
L. Clayton, who, in answers to questions 
which I then propounded, presented the 
case for the extension of the trade- 
agreements program, with the adminis- 
tration of which he has long been in- 
timately connecteu. 

As the questioning brought to light 
many interesting phases of the trade- 
agreements program which had not been 
theretofore, or since, the subject matter 
of general discussion, I am constrained 
to ask, in the interest of better under- 
standing, that my questions and his an- 
swers, together with the illustration sta- 
tistical charts to which we referred be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
this day’s proceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, the transcript of the 
testimony to which I have just referred, 
taken from the printed public hearings 

~of March 28, 1947, is the following: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM L. 
CLAYTON, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Graruart. Aside from the hopes which 
are said to spring eternal, the administration 
of the Trade Agreements Act has to date been 
a complete failure, has it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. 

Mr. GEARHART. Do you feel that the pur- 
poses which the original act was supposed to 
serve have been achieved? 

Mr. CLaytTon. They are being achieved; yes, 
sir. We are not through yet. 

Mr. GearHartT. That brings me back to my 
first question. 

It is the hope of success that spurs you on, 
is it not? 

Mr. Cayton. I think that is always one of 
the things that spur us on to difficult ac- 
complishments. But we have, we think, a 
very worth-while record of the past to justify 
the reciprocal trade agreements program, 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, will you say that the 
program has been a success on the record 
achieved to date? 

Mr. CLayTon. Yes, sir. I do. 

Mr. Grearnart. You are familiar with the 
Trade Agreements Act, of course? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GearHart. You recall that it recites, in 
the first part of the act, the reasons why 
it was enacted and the purposes it is hoped to 
serve? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GrearHarT. And they are, are they not, 
these: For the purpose of expanding foreign 
markets for the products of the United States. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Right. 

Mr. GEARHART. And as a means to achiev- 
ing that end, it is the purpose to restore our 
American standard of living; overcome do- 
mestic employment; overcome the economic 
depression; increase the purchasing power of 
the American public; and to establish and 
maintain a better relationship among var- 
jous branches of American agriculture, in- 
dustry, mining, and commerce. 

Well, would you say that the American 
standard of living was restored, prior to the 
advent of the war economy? 

Mr. Ciayton. Yes, I think it had materially 
been restored. It was probably the highest 
in the world and is still today the highest in 
the world. 

Mr. GEARHART. Oh, yes; that is very easy to 
say today, but we are just emerging from a 
war economy and the benefits are still with 
us, and they are good as far as economics is 
concerned. 

Certainly, the trade agreements program 
is not claiming in any manner credit for 
war economy, are they? 

Mr. CLayTon. No, but under the trade 
agreements program, our exports to coun- 
tries with which we had trade agreements 
increased much more rapidly than it did to 
countries with which we did not have trade 
agreements. 

Our imports likewise increased much more 
from countries with which we had trade 
agreements than the other countries. 

Mr. GEARHART. I am not admitting that 
assertion, because I do not feel that is true, 
and I can demostrate to the contrary. 

I want to come to that a little later. 

I want to take up each one of these points. 
You say that the trade agreements program 
has restored the American standard of liv- 
ing. In order to apply the test, we will have 
to apply the test for the years that the act 
was on the statute books, up to the years 
in which the war economy was entered, is 
that not correct? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEarRHART. Therefore, if it has restored 
the American standard of living, it must have 
done it between the time of enactment and 
the time that Hitler’s soldiers began march- 
ing in September 1929, 
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Mr. CLayton. Yes; but I did not claim 
Mr. Gearhart, and I do not Claim, that the 
improvement that took place in the Amerj- 
can standard of living, between 1934 anq 
1937, or 1938, was due entirely to the Trade 
Agreements Act. I do not claim that. 

Mr. GearHart. Well, the fact remains that 
the per capita income of the people in 1929 
was $635 and that in 1938, after 5 years of 
reciprocal trading, or, rather 4 full years of 
reciprocal trading, it fell to $500 per capita. 

Mr. Crayton. What was it in 1932? 1933? 

Mr. GreaRHakT. That is the reason why you 
asked us to pass this act, because it was down 
very low in 1932 and you were going to re- 
store it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. GEArHaRT. So the record shows you 
have not and did not within that period o; 
time restore the standard of per capita liy- 
ing. 

Mr. CLaYToNn. We restored it to some ex- 
tent, Mr. Gearhart, and the Trade Agree- 
ments Act really only had 4 years. There 
was only a lapse of 4 years between the time 
it was passed and the beginning of the war, 
or, say, 5 years, and within that time agree- 
ments had to be negotiated and you had to 
allow some time for them to come into effect, 
and for there to be any effect. 

Mr. GearHart. Well, I will ask you to re- 
member that answer when you start telling 
about how we made greater gains with coun- 
tries with which we made agreements over 
countries that we did not have agreements 
with, because if the argument is good one 
way it is also good the other way. 

Mr. CiayTon. Certainly. 

Mr. GEARHART. Then we were going to re- 
cover domestic employment. The record 
discloses that in 1929 we only had 1 percent 
unemployment, and in 1938 we had 20.3 per- 
cent unemployment, and that during the 
entire period in which the reciprocal trade 
agreement was in effect, unemployment in 
the United States never fell under 10,000,000 
and during several of those years, it rose as 
high as 13,000,000. So we cannot say that 
under this program, unemployment was done 
away with or that the employment standard 
of 1929 was restored, can we? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly not. It will take a 
long time, Mr. GEARHART, much longer than 
the time between the enactment of a trade 
agreements program and the beginning o! 
the war to overcome all the tragic mistakes 
that were made in the first 12 years follow- 
ing the First World War. 

No doubt you remember most of those, 
and no doubt you remember the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act that was passed in 1930, 
and the tragic mistakes, the tragic circum- 
stances of that act. It will take a long time 
to overcome that. 

Mr. GEARHART. And again I do not want to 
appear, by not challenging your assertion 
right now, that I agree to anything of that 
kind at all. 

The Smoot-Hawley Act, as we Call it here 
on this bench, in spite of the care we take t 
avoid it, was a good tariff law. It only raised 
the tariff ad valorems 1.6 percent over the 
preceding act. 

Mr. CLAYTON. On the average. 
many schedules raised 100 percent. 
Mr. GEARHART. And all the additional bene 
fits all went to agriculture. Practically nov: 
to industry. And the free list was enlarged 
under the Smoot-Hawley Act over the pre- 

ceding tariff act. 

Mr. CLayTon. You and I know about that 
both. 

Mr. GearHartT. Under the preceding tariff 
act, of which the Smoot-Hawley tariff law 
was just a continuation, we enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity for a long period of time 
that this country had ever known. It is time 
that some people raised their voices in de 
fense of that tariff act which has been ‘° 
long maligned by people who have had po- 
litical objectives to serve. 

Mr. CLayTon. I can answer that. 


You had 
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Mr. GearHarT. You have given a good dog 
a bad name, That is all there is to that. 

Mr. CuaytTon. I can assure you that is not 

ue. 
er. GearuaArtT, Let us pass that. I do not 
want to be diverted at this moment. I will 
take that subject up in a moment. 

I will ask you some very good questions 
about the Smoot-Hawley Act, to determine 
whether or not it really is such a bad piece 
of legislation. 

Now, did your reciprocal trade agreements 
program end the economic depression? 

Mr. CLayTon. No; we do not claim that it 

id. 

’ Mr. GearHarT. But other countries that did 
not have any trade agreements act, man- 
aged to get out of the depression and to get 
themselves above the line where they were in 
1929, did they not? 

Mr. CLayTon. Yes. They had not gone as 
far astray as we had in the period after the 
First World War. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, taking 1929 as 100 par, 
the best that we could achieve by 1938 under 
this reciprecal trade agreement program, 
which was going to restore our once favor- 
able economic condition, was to get back to 
72, whereas England was able to go to 115 
in the same period of time, but she did not 
have the restraining influence of a reciprocal 
trade agreements law. So much for that. 

Did we increase the purchasing power of 
the American public? 

Mr. CLayTon. I think so. 

Mr. GrarHarT. We find that in 1929, we had 
a national income of $83,300,000,000. In 
1938, despite the help of the reciprocal trade 
agreements law, we were only able to achieve 
a national income of $64,200,000,000. 

Mr. CLaYTon. What was it in 1932? About 
$45,000,000,000, was it not? 

Mr. GeaRHaART. To restore the national in- 
come of 1929 the thing you were setting out 
to do, was it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; we did it. 

Mr. GeartiarRT. Restored it from that 
tumble into the depression bottom? 

Mr. CLayToNn. We helped to do it. 

Mr. GEARHART. Did you accomplish it? 

Mr. CLayToNn. We think so. 

Mr. GrearHarT. According to my informa- 
tion, our national income in 1938 was but 
$77,100,000,000. However, I will take that up 
with you in a moment or two. 

Mr. CLAYTON. All right. 

Mr. GEARHART. And I will demonstrate to 
you that nearly all of the recovery, from the 
bottom of the pit in 1932 to 1938, this in 
nearly all branches of human activity, was 
made between 1932 and 1935 under the 
Smoot-Hawley Act. In some instances, as 
much as 100 percent of the recovery that was 
achieved by 1938. 

Well, if I demonstrate that to you, will 
you still say that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment helped restore the national income? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. Gearwart. And still it was all restored 
before you had your Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act. Do you still say that? 
tr, CLAYTON. But it was not. 
ir, GEARHART. But I have the figures here. 
Mr. CLayTon. All right. 

Mr. GEARHART. We will just pass that for 
the moment. Then the final promise was 
to establish and maintain a better relation- 
ship among various branches of the American 
agriculture, industry, mining, and com- 
merce. I do not Know what you think about 
that. Did you establish a better relation- 
Ship between these various activities within 
the United States? 

Mr, Clayton. Iam not sure, Mr. GEARHART, 
exactly what that language means. I do not 
know what it means. 

Mr, GearHart. I would have to agree with 
you. That is a little obscure. At least it is 
So comprehensive that it is a little bit diffi- 
cult to answer that question. 

Mr. CLayton, It is. 

Mr. GrarHarT. But coming from an agri- 
cultural area, I cannot fail to note the fact 
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that, in 1929, one-third of the people of the 
United States derived their living from agri- 
culture, but that, in 1938, under the influ- 
ence of the so-called scarcity progrem and the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program, the 
agricultural population of this country fell 
to less than 25 percent, or less than one- 
fourth of the people of the United States. 

Mr. CLayToNn. Well, that probably has an 
answer, too. 

Mr. GearHaArRT. So the administration of 
the reciprocal trade-agreements program did 
not make agriculture more attractive as a 
vocation or profession, did it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I cannot speak definitely in 
answer to that question. I can only say that, 
as we all know, the trends for 100 years have 
been in the direction of a reduction in the 
number of people dependent upon agricul- 
ture, and an increase in the people living in 
the cities and dependent upon industry and 
commerce. That trend is still going on. 

If you get figures today, I imagine you will 
find a still smaller part of our population 
living on and dependent upon the farms. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, the cutting of the 
tariff cn agricultural products and the bring- 
ing into this country of tremendous quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities from 
abroad that could have been raised here, do 
you think that had anything to do with the 
reduction of the agricultural population of 
the United States during the period that the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program was in 
effect? 

Mr. CLAyTon. I do not. I think there 
could have been as much influence on the 
other side due to increased exports from this 
country, which certainly helped the economy 
as a whole and agriculture in particular. 

Mr. GEARHART. Did you ever stop to think 
that the difference between one-third of the 
people of the United States and one-fourth 
of the people of the United States is 10,000,000 
people? 

Mr. CLayton. I had never stopped to think 
of it. 

Mr. Gearnart. That is approximately true, 
is it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is easy to calculate it, but 
I do not see anything very significant in that, 
Mr. Gearhart. 

You have got a trend throughout the world, 
particularly in the United States, due to tech- 
nological improvement and all that sort of 
thing, by which it takes fewer people all of 
the time, a smaller percentage of the total 
people to produce the food and clothing 
for the rest of the people, due to technolcgi- 
cal improvement in production. 

And that has not reached its limits by 
any means, yet. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, I asked you if you saw 
any significance in the fact that the differ- 
ence between one-third of the people of the 
United States and one-fourth of the people 
of the United States is approximately 10,- 
000,000, and the fact that we had unemploy- 
ment roll in the United States during the 
administration of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program which never fell below 10,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Crayton. I think it would be very easy 
to draw an unwarranted conclusion from 
that. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GrarHart. Do you think that is merely 
coincidental? 

Mr. CLayTon. What is coincidental? 

Mr. GEaRHART. The fact that the unem- 
ployment rolls in the United States were 
from 10,000,000 to 13,000,000, and 10,000,000 
people were driven from our farms. 

Mr. CLayTon. Yes; I think that is coinci- 
dental. I do. 

I do not think they were driven from the 
farms. I think a great many of them came 
naturally from the farms to the cities just as 
they are doing today. 

Mr. GearnHartT. All right. The different 
items, that I have listed; restoring the Amer- 
ican standard of living, overcoming domestic 
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employment, ending of economic depression, 
the increasing of the purchasing power of the 
American public, and the establishment and 
maintaining of better relationships; those 
four things which were going to be improved 
through the administration of a reciprocal 
trade agreement law, according to the figures 
I have cited, none of them have been im- 
proved or restored to the high standards we 
enjoyed in 1929. But I want to be fair with 
you. They were subsidiary purposes. They 
were not the main purpose of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

The main purpose recited in the act of 
which these that I have named are means, 
the main purpose as recited by the act, is the 
expanding of foreign markets for the products 
of the United States. 

Now, I want to ask you a definite question: 
Have the foreign markets of the world been 
expanded for American products as a conse- 
quence o* the administration of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program? 

Mr. CLayToN. The reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program helped to attain that result; 
yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Then you assert that they 
have been expanded? 

Mr. Criayron. They were expanded over 
what they were at the time the reciprccal 
trade-agreements program was passed; yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. GrarnartT. Weil, I have some figures 
here that I obtained from the League of Na- 
tions. I could not get them from any Amer- 
ican agency, though I asked them time and 
time again for them, including your State 

epartment. 

It seemed to me that the enlargement of 
the figures, when the national income of the 
world was rising, did not give the reciprocal- 
trade agreement people any basis for claim- 
ing the credit, because we hit bottom in 1932, 
and there was only one way to move, and that 
was upward, and all the whole world moved 
upward from 1932. 

All of them moved faster upward than did 
the United States. They did not have any 
reciprocal trade-agreements program to hold 
them back, or to build their hopes upon. All 
of the other countries of the world merely 
adhered to their old system of what you call 
high tariffs. But they got up much faster 
than we did, according to the record. 

England, as I pointed out a moment ago, 
made 115 points plus, taking 1929 as a par 
100, and we only achieved in that same pericd 
of time, 72. Still below the 100 par of 1929. 

So, the important thing is knowing as the 
figures grow larger with the enlargement each 
year of national incomes of the world, and 
the peoples of the world, the important thing 
to know is how did we fare in percentages. 

Now, in percentages, have we expanded our 
foreign markets? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. We have? 

Mr. CLAytTon.;We have. You were claim- 
ing a moment ago that we made great prog- 
ress under the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill dur- 
ing that period you are talking about now. 

Mr. GeArHarRT. Yes. I am saving that for 
you and you are going to get the proof of 
that. 

Mr, CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. GearHartT. I will give you the figures on 
that. 

Mr. CLayton. Of course, the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill practically destroyed our foreign 
trade and brought about retaliations from 
over 30 nations in the world, retaliations 
against our trade, against our export, retalia- 
tion in every way they could think of almost, 
economically, and specifically was that done 
as the result of the passage of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill, and still you call it a good 
tariff bill. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes, sir; and I will take that 
up with you a little later on, too. 

Now, if the Smoot-Hawley tariff law did 
create a spirit of retaliation in the cutside 
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world, you will have to admit you have not 
corrected it with the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ment program, have you? 

Mr. CLtayton. We are correcting it to some 


and we are going to correct it a good deal 
before we get through. 

Mr, GeEarHarRT. That is a promise, 
not? 

Mr. CLayton. If not completely corrected, 
we think, in time, we will completely over- 
come the great harm that the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill did to our commerce and to our 
relations with foreign countries. 

Mr. GEARHART. All right. Now, let us take 
a look at the other side of the world. You 
say that you have with this program im- 
proved our foreign trade opportunities in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. CLayton. It improved our trade. It 
helped to increase our trade. 

Mr. GEARHART. Has it, now? 

I have divided the years in these groups 
and I think you will agree it is fair. I took 
the years 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929, as the 
bumper years under the Macumber protec- 
tive-tariff law. Then I set up another group 
of years which I have denominated the 
depression years, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, and 
1934 

And you know what happened in 1934, 
That is the year you passed the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. CLayTon.. Right. 

Mr. GEARHART. I class all years from 1930 
to 1934, inclusive, as depression years. Then 
I have taken 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 and 
I call them the trade-agreement years. 

And I have then applied the test of those 
years to every important market in the 
world. And I have the figures in respect to 
dollars and the figures relating to percent- 
ages. 

Now, in the case of the United Kingdom, 
I find that under the Macumber tariff law, 
which was just 1.6 percent different in ad 
valorem from the horrible Smoot-Hawley 
Act 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is average. 

Mr. GEARHART. That in those 4 years, our 
share of the United Kingdom market that 
was ours to enjoy was 16.6 percent. That is, 
the people of the United Kingdom bought 
from the United States 16.6 percent of all of 
their out-of-country purchases. 

And then we go down to the depression 
years, when purchasing power fell off, and 
we find that England, though then looking 
for cheaper markets, bought 12.2 percent of 
all of her out-of-country purchases from the 
United States. 

And then we get the trade-agreements 
years, and Mr. Hull had induced the Ameri- 
can people to adopt that law on the promise 
it was going to get us back to where we were 
in the good old days of Republican protec- 
tion, and we find that our percentage, our 
slice in the British market went on even 
below what it had been in the depression 
years, down to 11.5 percent of all of their out- 
of-country purchases. 

So, can that be taken as proof that under 
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the administration of this act, we have ex- 
panded our opportunities in foreign markets? 
Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. GEARHART, percentages 


are sometimes very deceptive. With the 
chairman’s permission, I would like to tell a 
very brief story that illustrates my point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr, GEARHART. You have my permission as 
well, since I have control of the time for 
this moment. 

Mr. CLayTon. Certainly. There was a lum- 
ber camp in the Northwest years ago where 
there were 100 men employed and there were 
2 women. One of the men and one of the 
women were married, and then the clerk of 
the camp entered in the journal, “One per- 
cent of the men in this camp have just mar- 
ried 50 percent of the women.” 

In percentage, it was correct, but it was 

~a little bit deceptive. 


Mr. GEARHART. That reminds me also of a 
story of a man who was selling meat sand- 
wiches. He advertised “rabbit sandwiches.” 
Finally, when haled before the village magis- 
trate, he admitted that the rabbit meat was 
just 50-50, one rabbit to one horse. Yes, cal- 
culations do sometimes mislead. 

But that has not anything to do with 
what I am asking you about. Neither of our 
stories have, though I enjoyed the interlude. 

Mr. Ciayton. That is right. And may I 
comment on your statement about the Brit- 
ish purchases? 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. In 1930, Congress passed the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. We had these re- 
taliations, as I have told you, by over 30 
countries in the world, protests and retalia- 
tions. 

In 1932, at Ottawa, a conference was held 
of members of the British Empire, and the 
British Empire preference system was set up. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes; but I was saying that, 

Mr. CLayTon. Excuse me. I would like to 
finish that. 

Mr. GEARHART. I want to go over that quite 
at length. I would like to have your views 
on that subject. 

Mr. CLayTon. I would like to finish my 
statement. 

In 1932 the British Empire preference sys- 
tem was adopted at the Ottawa Conference. 
That was a measure of self-defense. They 
had lost substantially their markets in the 
United States because of the passage of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, and our high pro- 
tective policy, in which in many cases the 
index rose in 1931 and 1932 to over 100 percent 
of the value of the product. 

They had lost those markets, and they 
had to bring together their resources and the 
markets of the United Kingdom, of Great 
Britain, and conserve those markets to them- 
selves. 

Now, we were still feeling the effects of that 
action all through the 1930’s right up on to 
the time of the World War, in spite of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. We 
had done something to correct some of these 
very high tariffs, excessively high tariffs, and 
the situation that arose from them. We had 
done a good deal to restore good relations 
with these countries, and trade with these 
countries, but we could not overcome all of 
the harm that this action of the United 
States has caused, and we have not been able 
to do it yet. It is still going vo take some 
time. 

Mr. GraRHART. With all due respect to you, 
Mr. Clayton, I do not agree with a word you 
have said about retaliation, because I do not 
think there is any evidence to reveal it, and 
certainly the other departments of our own 
United States Government do not agree with 
you. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, I believe so. 

Mr. GearHarT. Granted, but I do not want 
to touch that now. I want to take up these 
other things. I am working on the promise 
of an expansion of American opportunities in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. CLayToN. Yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Because I have not only in- 
vestigated the United Kingdom market but 
every other important foreign market. I 
have before me and hold in my hands the 
figures supplied me by the League of Nations, 
revealing that which has occurred in both 
the trade-agreement countries, and the non- 
trade-agreement countries, during the years 
I have mentioned. 

Now, for instance, take Italy, a non-trade- 
agreement country. 

In the Republican protective tariff years, 
we enjoyed 19 percent of all of the out-of- 
country purchases of Italy. 

In the depression years it fell to 13.3 per- 
cent of all of the out-of-country purchases 
of Italy. 

And under the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreement years it went on down still fur- 
ther to 12.2 percent. 
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Now, you say, “Why, Italy is not a recipro. 
cal trade agreement country,” but under your 
s0-called most-favored-nation principle Ita}, 
gets all of the benefits that go to all the 
trade-agreement countries. The only differ- 
ence is that it does not have to concede any. 
thing in order to get them, so our business 
with @ non-trade-agreement country should 
grow faster than our business with a trade. 
agreement country, because they get the cuts 
and get them for nothing. But notwith- 
standing this, with Italy, our business jy 
the reciprocal-trade-agreement years went 
still lower than it had been at the bottom 
of the depression. 

Take France. Now, we are back to a trade. 
agreements country. 

Mr. CLayton. Could we deal with one of 
them at atime? I would like to comment on 
your statement about Italy. 

Mr. GEARHART. All right. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You say our trade should 
have grown faster with Italy than with any 
other country. 

Mr. GearHartT. Than any other agreement 
country? 

Mr. CLAyton, Than any other agreement 
country, because we had no agreement with 
Italy and she got her cuts without making 
any corresponding concessions. 

Mr. GeEarHarT. That is right. 
have. But it didn't. 

Mr. Crayton. You are talking, I believe, 
largely about our trade, if not altogether, 
about our shipments to these countries; in 
other words, our exports to these countries 

Mr. GEaARHART. I am talking about. our 
share of the total out-of-country purchases 
of Italy; our little piece of the pie. 

Mr. CLayTon. That would be our exports 
to Italy. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, the concessions to 
which you refer, though, that Italy benefited 
from because of our agreements with other 
countries, and had to pay nothing for, i 
an argument against any increase of trade 
with Italy, for the simple reason that while 
We gave concessions, they were applicable to 
Italy on imports from Italy, and we had n 
agreement with Italy; and according to your 
own arguments, she made no concessions on 
our exports to Italy, and therefore, from the 
standpoint of our trade with Italy, our ship- 
ments to Italy, there is no reason why Italy 
being a non-trade-agreement country, should 
have bought more goods from us than be- 
fore. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. GEARHART. Why should she not? She 
got her goods into our market cheaper, did 
she not? 

Mr. CLayTon. Yes; she did, but she did not 
have to spend the money in the United 
States. She could spend it somewhere else 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes; and we could get our 
goods into her country under the same old 
terms, could we not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; but under no conces- 
sions. 

Mr. GEARHART. But Italy had a better ac- 
cess to our market than she had under th 
Smoot-Hawley Act, but not during the ce- 
pression years. The same access to the I 
ian market was open to us under the rc- 
ciprocal trade agreement years as before, anc 
still our business got worse with Italy 

Mr. CiayTon. Yes; but I can answer that. 

Mr. GEARHART. All right. 

Mr. CiaytTon. Simply answering your argu- 
ment that our business should have !m- 
proved faster to Italy than to the trade agree- 
ment countries, because we had made « 
cessions to Italy for which she had to p#) 
nothing, the payment for concessio! 
concessions by the other country in respec! 
of our exports to it. You are talking about 
our exports to Italy. Italy did not rec' 
her tariff on her imports from us, because 
we had no trade agreement with them. ns 

Therefore, your argument is not a vailc 
one, with all due respect. 

Now, let me take this further comment: 
Italy did not gain most-favored-nat 


It should 
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treatment from us if she ~ discriminated 
against our trade any way whatever. The 
most-favored-nation clause is extended only 
to those countries that do not discriminate 
against our trade. 

“or, GEARHART. Wait a minute there. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I just finish? 

Mr. GEARHART. I want to know more about 
hat. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Please, may I finish, and then 
you may come back to that. 

" puring the period to which you refer, Italy 
was getting ready for war under Mussolini 
and was making bilateral trade agreements 
with other countries and channeling her 
trade to those countries that she thought 
would be useful to her in case of war, just 
as Germany was doing. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes. 

Mr. CLtayTon. Do not forget in that period 
we had all kinds of currents and develop- 
ments and trends to contend with in our 
international trade. 

We knew what was happening in Ger- 
many. We knew what was happening in 
Japan, We knew what was happening in 
Italy. They were all three countries that 
in normal times we had a very large trade 
with; but during the period that you are 
discussing, they were all three getting ready 
for war and were trying, first of all, to make 
themselves self-sufficient as far as they could 
and, in the next place, were trying to direct 
their trade with countries they thought 
would be most useful to them. ’ 

Mr. GEARHART. You have listed a lot of 
arguments why the Italian result as shown 
by these figures can be explained. 

Mr. CLAYTON, That is right. 

Mr. GEARHART. All right. I can take you 
to another country to which none of those 
arguments can be applied, and still you get 
the same result, a loss of the markets 

Mr. CLayTon. All right. 

Mr. GearHarT. During the period of the re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements program. 

Now, you say something about withholding 
the benefits of the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple from Italy. As a matter of fact, Italy 
was never deprived of the benefit of the un- 
conditional most-favored-nation principle as 
applied to commerce. 

Mr. CLayToONn. I did not say she was. 

Mr, GEARHART. You implied it very strongly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I did not mean to. I meant 
to say in regard to Italy or any other country 
with which we do not have a trade agree- 
ment, the most-favored-nation principle ap= 
plies only if, and so long as, they do not dis- 
criminate against our trade. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes; but, as a matter of 
fact, and in the face of the record, no nation 
on the face of this earth was deprived of the 
benefit of the unconditional-most-favored- 
nation principle, except that for awhile Aus- 
walla was, and all of the time Germany was, 
is that not correct? 

Mr. CLayTon. I cannot answer that “Yes” 
or “No,” Mr, GrarHart, I do not know. 

Mr. GearuarT. Well, I think the young man 
With you will verify that. 

Mr. CLayTon. I am informed that it is 
correct, 

Mr. GEaRHART. That is correct. And now 
we go down to the case of France. 

France is one of your early reciprocal trade 
agreement countries, and we find that in the 
vrotective-tariff years we had 12.2 percent 
f all of the out-of-country purchases. 

During the depression years we fell down 
in France to 10 percent. 

And then, in the trade-agreement years, 

’ went on down to 92.8 percent, our share 
in her total out-of-country purchases, 

Now about your explanations that you gave 
with respect to Italy? Will you apply them 
to France? 

Mr. Cuayron, No, sir. 
Mr. GrarHarT. Take Canada. Canada is 
Che of the early trade-agreement countries, 


one cf 


f our best customers. 
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We find that in the protective-tariff years, 
as I have defined them, Canada bought 67.4 
percent of all of her out-of-country pur- 
chases from the United States. 

In the depression years, Canada’s pur- 
chases from us fell down to 60.3 percent of 
her total out-of-country purchases. 

And under the trade-agreement years, the 
percentage goes on down to 59.4 percent. 

Now, how do you account for the fact that 
our percentage share in the Canadian mar- 
ket fell off during the beneficent influences 
of the Trade Agreements Act? 

Mr. CiayTon. It is practically the same, 
Nine-tenths of 1 percent different. 

Mr. GEARHART. That is right, but it is all 
going in the wrong direction. 

Mr. CLayTon, That is right; in the wrong 
direction; but the preference system ac- 
counted for that. 

Mr, GEARHART. Now, we have the Nether- 
lands, another trade-agreement country. In 
the tariff days, when we treated all countries 
alike and made them pay for their entry into 
the American market, we enjoyed 10.1 percent 
of the market of the Netherlands. 

In the depression years we went down to 
7.1 percent. 

In the trade-agreement years we came up 
1 percent to 8.3 percent. 

There is the only country that I find on 
my list where it turned upward. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am glad we found one. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes, sir. 

In Belgium, in the protective tariff years 
we enjoyed 10.3 percent of the Belgium mar- 
ket. 

In the depression years it went up to 10.7 
percent, but in the trade-agreement years our 
share dropped down to 8.5 percent. 

Well, now, I could go on and read into the 
record the figures in respect to all of these 
markets, but they all tell the same story. 

The trade-agreement countries and the 
non-trade-agreement countries, they all tell 
the same story. But, at that, I think the non- 
trade-agreement countries and the trade- 
agreement countries should tell the same 
story, because all of the benefits that go to an 
agreement country also go to a nonagree- 
ment country, and, if anything, the non- 
agreement country is the one that should be 
more appreciative. It gets its entry into the 
American market under more favorable con- 
ditions without the necessity of giving any- 
thing to us in return. 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. CLayTON. During the period that you 
mention, Mr. GEARHART, our export trade in 
the whole foreign trade increased materially, 
and it increased much faster with trade- 
agreement countries than with the other 
countries. 

Mr. GEARHART. I am getting to that, too, 
and I do not think, really, when we analyze 
it, that you will be able to stick to that state- 
ment. Not wholeheartedly, though you 
might cling to it tenaciously. You have got 
a job to do. 

But that brings us down to the discussion 
with a country with which we never had a 
trade agreement, one which excused itself 
whenever the subject was broached. That is 
Japan. They stood on the side lines and got 
the benefit of every agreement that was 
made without giving us anything in return. 

Japan merely jumped on the “gravy train” 
and did not pay a nickel for the ride. So we 
find that in the protective tariff years, as I 
have defined them, we enjoyed 29.3 percent 
of all of the total out-of-country purchases 
of Japan. And in the depression years, our 
share went on up to 31.7 percent of all of the 
total out-of-country purchases of Japan; and 
in the trade agreement years, our share still 
went on up—32.7 percent, 

Now, do the trade agreement proponents 
claim they are entitled to the credit, if any, 
for the improvement of our trade with Japan? 

Mr. CLaYTON. No. That was due to the ac- 
quisition in this country of certain essential 
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materials that she could not get anywhere 
else. 

Mr. GEarHaART. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the unanimous consent to include this tabu- 
lation in the record at this point. 

Mr. REED (presiding). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(The tables are as follows:) 


Value of total imports for specified foreign 
countries and the proportion coming from 
the United States 


[Value of figures in thousand doliars—old gold, 1926 to 
1932, inclusive; currency, 1933-3} 





| | I + 
7 . | mports 
= | Per- | ‘from | Per- 
: se cent | United | cent 
[ States 


— 








ee 








UNITED KINGDOM 


Protective-tariff 














yeas: | | 
[ee | 6,030,825 | 100 1,112,005 18.4 
1927_........--..| 5,929,057 | 100 | 974, 208 16.4 
1928.........--..| 5, 818, 380 | 100 | 917,080 | 15.7 
1929.........--<-| 5,944,873 100 | 952, 083 16.0 
Average.....- fees or eee | 16.6 
The depression | | 7 
years: | 
1930..........-..; 5,080, £06 | 100 | 748,131 14.7 
Wrodisatans cannes | 3, 901, 130 | 100 | 472, 689 12.1 
Ws ciccndacaiicec dein | 2, 465, 254 100 | 293,772 11.9 
rics antic hacen | 3, 784, 324 100 | 425,716 | 11.2 
Me ee | 3,685,815 | 100} 413,001} 11.2 
Average...... iaeath 24k aia TS 
Trade - agreement | 
years: | } | 
tse ciisncanns | 3,705,962} 100 | 420,015; 11.5 
ea 4,219,976} 100 | 463,785 | 10.9 
We indiidunceatiega 5,081,564 | 100 564,137 | 11.1 
ilicicaninniucndts 4,495,847 | 100 | 576,854 2.8 
I ic BRiceicdntindunth wine itelarnal) wacd 
ITALY | } 
Protectivet ariff | | | 
years: | | 
BBG ca cun--c causal 1,006,008 | 100 218,141 | 21.6 
eee TU 100 204, 237 | 19.4 
1928.......-....-| 1,153,015 | 100} 211,198 | 18.3 
1029........-....) 1,190, 381 100 | 187,259 | 16.7 
Average.....- Fe haha } : 19 
The depression | 
years: | 
Se 912, 432 100 133, 496 14.6 
Deine ten ee 606, 603 100 69,137 | 11.3 
1932 a | 424,126! 100 f6,850 | 14.4 
ae | 655,136 | 100 98,267 | 14.9 
on 657,146 | 100 82, 092 12.4 
Dali ticinessihicbaaentonti pidicaiiie . 
Average...... | l 
Trade - agreement 
years: | 
1935....---------| 642,446 | 100 72, 607 11.3 
RO a autein 440,361 | 100 65, 270 14.8 
1007 ....<5. ---| 733,520] 100 80,966 | 11.0 
1938._._-- | 593,021 | 100 70, 405 11.8 
Ave ee 7 12.2 
FRANCE 
Protective-tariff | 
years: | 
ee | 1,931, 917 100 | 253, 359 13.1 
1927......-.--..-| 2,077,444] 100 | 266,853 12.8 
DOOR cacceaian } 2,094,674 | 100] 243,083 | 11.6 
TD Ccsxccavenh 0K 70e 100 | 281,371 12.3 
Average.....- e 122 
The de press ion 
years: | | 
$006...22s....<.-| 3% OR et 100 241, 007 11.7 
1931......-.--..-] 1,654,469 | 100] 148,979 9.0 
1932......-------| 1,168,488 | 100 | 113,664) 9 
1933... ..-----} 1,885,715 | 100 194,66 | 10.3 
See Aion sinssas | 1,517, 210 100 145, 872 0.4 
Average... .- ae bee eee 10.0 
Trade agree-| 
ment years: 
SU es 1, 384, 554 100 118, 032 8.5 
i eiacitens | 1, 520, 194 100 151, 123 ¥.9 
1937 ice 1, 701, 782 100 161, 914 9.5 
MO oo ccins _.| 1,336, 600 10 153, 126 11.4 
A fOG6. . csu< ss 


ee oe 
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Value of total imports for specified foreign 
countries and the proportion coming from 
the United States—Continued 


[Value of figures in thousand dollars—old gold, 1926 to 
1932, inclusive; currency, 1933-38] 





| 
, mports | 
| Value of | | I | 
total ” | Per- from | Per- 
| imports | © it | United | cent’ 


States | 


eee pra setaeninenn 
CANADA | 
j 
Protective-tariff | | 
years | | | | 
RG ideas 927, 329 100 609, 720 65.7 
ees .-| 1,030,593 | 100 687, 023 66.6 
1928 ‘ : 1, 108,056 | 100 | 719,436 64.8 
1929.............| 1,265, 679 100 868,012 | 68.5 
Average ..... : ; cdiiatd ne 67.4 
The depression | 
yea! | j 
eee 1,248,274 | 100 | 847,442] 67.8 
1931_.. F 906, 613 100 | 584, 407 64.4 
Rs 452,614 | 100| 263,549} 58.2 
~~ pia ads | 401,214 | 100} 217,201] 54.1 
We eee | $11,275] 100} 291,775 | 57.0 
Average_...- jesmdadaedl ate ee Caden | 60.3 


Trade-agreement 





















































years: ' | 
TE nccancseces-5 814,798 100 | 308,509) 56.6 
NR iiceeecsacene |} 632,801} 100] 368,127] 58.1 
Apacs 3 | sox,058 | 100 | 490,000 | 60.6 
1938...--...---.-| 672,670 | 100 | 421,521] 62.6 
‘cateieaecketae qutailileacsimees 
Average _-.--.- ; | 59.4 
NETHERLANDS | 
| 
Protective-tarifi | | 
yea | | 
ae 979,220; 100] 103,445 | 10.5 
1927......---.---| 1,022,346 | 100 107,673 | 10.5 
1928........-.---| 1,078,929 | 100] 106,796 9.8 
a cecal ‘ 1, 106, 424 100 | 109, 409 | 98 
Average _....-|. ae : 1) $6.2 
The depression | 
years | i 
NN de 972,139 | 100] 84,943] 87 
OR oven 760,879 | 100] 59,547/ 7.8 
1932 55 100 | 34,459} 6.2 
1933 100 | 62, 849 6.4 
1934 100 | 46, 633 | 6.6 
DIN ite) od Seeded Edis lcomesnns i 2 
—=== a 
Trade-agreement | 
years 
WO  icctecctien 633, 75 100 | 43,883] 6.9 
1936__... : 647, 100 | 46,015) 7.1 
1937_. <P 853, 265 100 75,052} 8.7 
1938 a 778,250 | 100} 84,367/ 10.8 
Averag itive a eodencth ieciscigeal cinnamon &.3 
REI M | j 
Protective-tariff | | 
veulr 
Rs a kd 751,284 | 100] 85,575] 11.3 
DN citar ssc 808, 286 100 | 88,971 | 11.0 
Nai atte 888,932 | 100} 86,119} 96 
eee ; 990,341 | 100} 94,702) 9.5 
LG is enshsn ncaa didn nccneese 10.3 
The depression aS <. 
years 
ee 864, 420 100 86, 347 | 9.9 
193! 666, 38 100} 68,447] 8.7 
1032 4% is 100 | 39, 543 | &.6 
1933 716,988 | 100 67,208} 9.3 
I an ge 638, 104 100 46, 529 | 7. 
AY NI so dali Thc ies: heeled dies ee larinciani th aalamiennainete aa 10.7 
re ———e 
Trade-agreement | 
years | | 
oe } 630,532] 100] 47,756 7.5 
720,641 | 100 49, 912 6.9 
927, 752 100 79,916 | 8.6 
S 763,518 | 100 84,084 | 11.0 
A verage..... sient Soleil ahetiniaioa Racsindparimiietal | &5 
= ——— ———————_ 1A 
DENMARK | 
Protective-tariff 
wear | 
2 j . n 
_ ae 424,959 | 100 68,923 | 16.3 
ST ceniendcendlosiiiesotiie 444,162 100 67, 221 15.1 
1928 a | 100 60,860 | 13.0 
1929 480,677} 100] 64,071] 13.3 
A il woth Rovania 14.4 
= a ——_ = ' 


Value of total imports for specified foreign 
countries and the proportion coming from 
the United States—Continued 


Value of figures in thousand dollars—old gold, 1926 to 
1932, inclusive; currency, 1933-38] 














Imports 
i 
V <n Per- from ‘ Per- 
a cent | United | cent 
imports States 
DENMARK—Ccon. | 
The depression 
years: 
ea ee | 463,409; 100 62,059 | 11.2 
we 2 | 367,961 | 100| 38,708 | 10.5 
* RRR 214,829} 100} 16,479] 7.6 
NOOB so ccicskans $20,187 | 100} 19,226] 6.0 
TA iene craned 304,697 | 100} 18,509} 6,0 
Average .....- a nso ib See eer Oe 
Trade-agreement | | 
years | | | 
eee | 291,082! 100| 15,283] 65.2 
MRS | 329,736 | 100] 17,632] 53 
Po cnentaknkh | 360,385} 100} 19,247 5.2 
Se Pacnennntdbsien 354,728 | 100 | 27,920) 7.8 
dpirdeh? 8 St ease 8 
|---————-—— ————S==|@_§- SS S 
SWEDEN | | 


| 
Protective-tariff 
years: 
. 


398, 673 100 | 53, 354 13.3 

















ME indvctoweds |} 42,768 | 100 53,628 | 12.6 
Sil chemiiaienitp mace | 457,732; 100 67,474 14.7 
IGIB cone cneven | 477,784 | 100] 70,057 14.6 
Average.....- ie cede te 
The depression | | 
years: 
Bi sie tees 455,463 | 100 61,439 | 13.7 
iE eachcail | 363,448 | 100 44,977 | 12.3 
1932........-.---| 213,303 | 100 23,058 | 10.8 
1933... } 320,141 | 100 32,953 | 10.2 
ee schaisennoaitaleia 339,000 | 100 39,912 | 11.7 
Average...... PE ae ee a? 
Trade-agreement Sa 2a: “h r 
years: j | 
ee | $373,080} 100 47,729 | 12.7 
9006.........:...1 SRST 54,064] 12.9 
1937........-.---| 541, 205 100 74, 932 13.8 
Bee bdieonenenese | 624,579 | 100 85,294 | 16.2 
werner ee odd | 13.9 


SWITZERLAND | 


Protective-tariff 


482, 490 | 100 | 











years: 
1926.............| 455,636} 100 36, 252 7.9 
__ ee 42, 429 8.7 
Stine tedatecdchiieai 512, 171 100 | 47, 062 9.1 
ee 515,785 | 100! 46,173] 8.9 
Mie, cet cte et a Oe SE 
The depression | | | | 
years: | 
RSS 487, 527 100 39, 528 8.1 
1931... 427,458 | 100| 31,370] 7.3 
_ ae | 330,047 100 22, 183 6.7 
ia ea 506,458 | 100 | 29, 483 5.8 
es cateumieubeauie 457, 166 | 100 | 24, 574 5.3 








Trade-agreement | | 
years: | br 
ee Fe 408,336 | 100 22, 592 5.5 
DON cit hinndedi 368,965 | 100 20, 952 5.6 
ac cusicaaiiaties | 412,227 100 28, 044 7.0 
BD scomanntpecoan | 363,322] 100 | 28,648 7.8 
|—~--_—-_——- ————————_ — —— 
DUR eo ciststccs-~ oes cai Ses | 6.4 
———SSS OEE Oo =a! -=— 
ARGENTINA 
Protective-tariff 
years: 
es 757, 931 100 186, 886 24.6 
SAS | 825, 103 100 209, 757 25.4 
icici 807, 256 100 187, 439 23.2 
| RETR | $820,018} 100] 216,112] 26.3 
Average.....- dee snbcbce deg lattice | 29.7 








ND csactictainnicee 618,217 | 100 | 136,204] 22.0 
__ $44,702 | 100 64,420 | 15.7 
re eens 215,034} 100 28,968 | 13.4 
asks ----| 484,911 | 100 61,537 | 12.6 
eee cons eccee] 360 | 100 44,782 | 14.8 

Average....- A w--|-seeceee-= 15.7 
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Value of total tmports for specified foreign 
countries and the proportion coming from 
the United States—Continued 


[Value of figures in thousand dollars—old gold 


1932, inclusive; currency, 1933-38} '~ ae 






























































Value of Imports 
, total = a Per. 
mports ee | Cont 
I States 
ARGENTINA—Con. 
Trade-agreement 
years: { 
ete | 324,099! 100 46,564} 14 
es | 388,197! 100] e512! 34 
sas idee | 469,082 | 100} 76824) j, 
Sr |} 430,374 | 100) 75,960) 74 
Average..... | a 1h 
BRAZIL | 
Protective-tariff 
years: 
ete ole | 390,682} 100] 114.626 | 9 
aban siltbend | 387, 542 | 100 111, 186 % 
titties as 442,200 | 100 117, 511 
eed 416,626 | 100 | 125, 552 
Average. ..... 6 
The depression | 
years: 
nde es 251, 011 100 24.1 
1931..... ---| 132,230} 100 2% 1 
— eee 108,131 | 100 40.0 
=e 313, 970 100 21.4 
SE ditiinn oeadueaieaia | 207,738 100 23 
Average.....- focabeondteateawebn 24 
: [SORES eee = 
Trade-agreement | 
years: 
Mi cea niamedt 224,796 | 100 9 
1935... Z , 718 100 2 1 
1937 30, 554 100 23.1 
1038 | 295,369 | 100 24. 2 
Average...... Lee Si leseces 23 
GERMANY ah heal 
Protective-tariff j 
year: | 
1926 2,380,336 | 100} 381,528) 16 
1927............-| 8, 380, 587 | 200] 492,645 | 14 
1928 | 3,340,700 | 100} 483,452 | 14.4 
SOUP. onnscccnions 3,201,681 | 100 | 425,676 | 13 
Average__...- | a) « eerie s 5 14.5 
The Sopements | os 
years: 
eee | 2,475,648} 100} 311,272! 1 
1931_.-.....-....| 1,602,390 | 100 | 188, 52 1.7 
te aha 1,111,560 | 100] 140,968) 12. 
PB cect eee 1,694,199 | 100] 194, 57 11.4 
EE Ea | 1, 752, 600 : 
Average ...... 11 
Trade-agreement 
years: 
OED cebnkiitinmeiat 1, 674, 187 100 96, 801 
1936_............| 1,699,707 | 100 93, 581 
1937__...........| 2,198,506 | 100] 113, 50 
Be tadénanenad | 2, 430, 602 190 182, 562 
FE serie ctnniniaina were er 
JAPAN = Se piel | 
Protective-tariff 
years: 
SO caliente 1, 120, 271 100 320, 504 
ke 1, 033,137 | 100 319, 304 
IR nisi silane actctatectad | 1,019, 310 100 290, 311 28.4 
Rt nnnkanni 1,021,687 | 100 | 310,519 2 
—_——_— | 
I ih totale - 
The depression ne iW 
763, 595 28 
609, 929 
402, 384 
652, 355 
678, 282 
AVRAGR. amccelesensssntnglooeven | 
————SS O———_ _ ————— 
Trade-agreement 
years: 7 
Nin taitintioinntches 709,697 | 100} 282. 507 2. 
i inamainieeini 802,076 | 100 246, (62 ).6 
ee koe 1,088,344 | 100 | 365, 502 3.9 
i ticicnencael 757,775 | 100 | 260, 6 4.3 
APN 6 iii eccinc cee ae it oe 32.7 














Mr. Graruart. Now, in testing whether or 
not we have prospered under the so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements law, I want to 
eet back to when the recovery was made, 
such recovery that we did achieve, after we 
hit the bottom, of the depression in 1932. 

I asked the Tariff Commission to make 
this study for me, and I am going to call 
vour attention to the facts and figures from 
the chert that they have furnished me. 

I have asked them to show on the chart, 
the recovery that was made between 1932 
and 1938, with a separate calculation for the 
years of 1932 to 1935, and for the years 1935 
to 1928, and I have asked them to do the 
come thing on the same basis and make the 
ame calculations with respect to the years 
from 1982 to 1939. 

Now, in national income, we find that the 
increase to 1935 in the total increase to 1938, 
was 65 percent, 

In agriculture, the increase that was made 
between 1932 to 1935 was 99.6 percent of the 
total recovery to 1938. 

And in manufacturing, the recovery be- 
tween 1932 and 1935 was 89.4 percent of the 
total recovery to 1938. 

Take it by distributive shares. The net in- 
come of incorporated businesses. The recov- 
ery that was made by incorporated businesses 
between 1932 and 1935 of the total recovery 
of 1932 to 1938 was 100.2. 

Then the net income of unincorporated 
yusinesses, we find that the recovery that 
was under the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act dur- 
ing the year 1932 to 1935, was 87.7 percent of 
he total recovery to 1938. 

Now, I just wanted to ask you in view of 
these figures, and there are many, many more 
classifications that I am passing over for the 
sake of brevity, if this so-called Smoot- 
Hawley Act was so terribly bad that in a 
great Many instances all of the recovery we 
achieved up to 1938 was made under its pro- 
visions and before there was any reciprocal 
wade act on the statute books, does that in- 
dicave that we were being retaliated against 
and they were invoking measures to get even 
wich us and all sorts of things of that kind? 

Mr. CLayTON. Recovery from what? 

Mr, GEARHART. From where we were when 
we hit the bottom in 1932. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, 

Mr. GEARHART. On the way upward. There 
is only one way to go, and that was forward. 

Mr, CLAYTON. That was recovery. 

Mr. GEARHART. And we got up higher 
quicker and faster under the Smoot-Hawley 
Act than we did after the Trade Agreements 
Act was enacted. 

In many instances full recovery was 
achieved under the Smoot-Hawley Act and 
betore the Trade Agreements Act was enacted. 
It can even be said that those trade-agree- 
ment years were in many an instance merely 
a dreg on recovery. 

Mr, CLAYTON, Have you finished? 

Mr. GeaRHarT, Contributing nothing to re- 
covery. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I speak? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am waiting patiently. 

fr, CLayron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. GEARHART. I would like to hear your ex- 
planation of that. 

Mr. CLayTon. Recovery, Mr. GEArRHaRT, from 
the most terrible depression that the world 
has ever known, induced partly by the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill, which was enacted in 1930. 

You have got recovery from 1932 on. Let 
us see what happened from 1930 down to 
i932 under the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. 

Mr. GrarHartT. And it was still in effect? 

Mr. CLayton. And it was still in effect. 

Mr. GEARHART. And all the world came down 
with us. 

Mr. CLayton. And, as I say, there was only 
Ohe way to go, as you said, after 1932, because 
we know we hit bottom then. 

Mr. GrearHartT. That is right. 

Mr. CLayTon. There was only one way to go 
and it went, and in 1932, under the Smoot- 
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Hawley tariff bill, which was enacted in 1930, 
and had 2 full years to run. 

Mr. GEARHART. All right, I am still asking 
you the question: How do you account for the 
fact that all of the recovery in many im- 
portant classifications was made under the 
Smoot-Hawley Act and before you got the 
Trade Agreements Act on the statute books, 
and, also, that in many instances, this in im- 
portant classifications, there was no re- 
covery made at all when the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was in effect? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; but in the important 
particular with which the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was expected to deal, foreign 
trade, there was a very substantial recovery 
from the time it was enacted up to the be- 
ginning of the war. It was a very substan- 
tial recovery, and we think the reciprocal- 
trade agreement had a great deal to do with 
that. 

Mr. GEARHART. Then, in the face of the 
record, you say that, despite the record, that 
the Smoot-Hawley Act had nothing to do 
with recovery? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. GEARHART. In the face of the statistics, 
the Smoot-Hawley Act had nothing to do 
with recovery. We had recovery already, did 
we not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Not in foreign trade. Not in 
exports. In exports, we had a very sub- 
stantial recovery in our exports from this 
country, from 1934 up to the time the war 
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began and we think the reciprocal trade- 
egreements program played a part in that 
recovery. 

Mr. GearHART. And still you insist in say- 
ing that though I have just introduced in 
evidence the figures showing the percentages 
in reference to the total out-of-country pur- 
chases of all of the important countries in 
the world, which show that we lost instead of 
gained. 

Mr. CLAYTON. By the percentage; yes. I be- 
lieve the actual amount was much bigger. 

Mr, GEARHART. Yes; but the national in- 
come and the world income had gone up all 
the way across the board. Increased pur- 
chasing power ought to account for larger 
purchases, should it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. It was expected to come up. 

Mr, CLAYTON, But our increase was much 
more with countries we had trade agreements 
with. 

Mr. GEARHART. I am going to take that up 
with you, and I think we are going to reach 
the conclusion that that is a rather extreme 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this tabulation 
from the Tariff Commission, supplied at my 
request, may be put in the record of the 
meeting at this point. 

Mr. REED (presiding). Without objection, 
it will be inserted at this point. 

(The table is as follows: ) 


United States foreign trade: National income by industrial divisions and distributive 
shares, and farm income; actual and percentage increases in selected years 


— 





| Increase to 1935 


Actual increase of various years over 1932, the | as a percentage 


Item 





Foreign trade of the United States: 


low point of depression | of total increase 
| 


to— 





1935 over 1932 1938 over 1932 | 1939 over 1932 | 1938 | 1939 


| Percent | Percent 


Exports of United States merchandise......| $667,000, 000 | $1, 481, 000,000 | $1, 547, 000, 000 45.0 | 43.1 
Chee ROUTERS: . dk Sete dicdccnnccesssun | 724, 000, 000 637, 000, 000 995, 000,000 | = 113.7 72.7 
National income (total)!__...................--.| 15, 756, 000, 000 | 24, 237, 000, 000 | 30, 866, 000, 000 65.0 51.0 
By industrial divisions (total): 
DOR .ccatcsckhettbhngkidimont nas 2, 609, 000,000 | 2, 619, 000, 060 2, 8746, 000, 000 99.6 90.0 
DENG i oni otsk chon céctsicnded« 6, 573, 000, 000 | 7, 353, 000, 000 | 10, 748, 000, 000 89. 4 61.1 


Finance 
By distributive shares: 


380, 000, 000 1, 391, 000, 000 1, 496, 000, 000 


21.93 25. 4 

















Salaries and wages...................... 4, 589, 000, 000 | 10, 154, 000, 000 | 13, 209, 000, 000 45.2 34.7 
Net income of incorporated businesses_.| 5, 314,000,000 | 5, 304,000,000 | 7,874,000,000 | 100.2 67.4 
Net income of unincorporated busi- 
NG os ee eC eh ead 4, 627,000,000 | 5, 273,000,000 | 6, 302, 000, 000 87.7 73.4 
Farm income and net cash available to persons } 
on farms after farm expenditures: | 
Cash income, including Government pay- 
SS eta ere tee ae en ..| $2, 916, 000, 000 | $3, 425, 000,000 | $3, 941, 000, 000 | 85.1 74.0 
Cash income from farm marketings (exclud- 
ing Government payments) ....-----.---- 2, 343, 000, 000 2, 943, 000,000 | °, 134, 000, 000 | 19.6 74.7 
} 
WAGES, FACTORY AND FARM 
— —) = 1 = — aa = — 
Wages, factory and farm: } 
Factory (average weekly wages) _........-.- $3. 08 $5. 25 $6.81 58.7 | 45.2 
Farm (average monthly wages without | 
DIN cicnvennsdnamriteminginadivennencs 1.36 7.30 6.94 | 18.6 | 19.8 
1 Average national income, 1932-35, inclusive, $47,129,000,000; average national income, 1936-38, inclusive 


$66,879,000,000. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, Agricultural Statistics and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. GEARHART. Now, we are going to go 
into that tariff, the terrible Smoot-Hawley 
Act. Would you call that a high tariff? 

Mr. CuiayTon. Certainly I do, because in 
1932, it was an average of 50 percent or a 
little over 50 percent of the value of all 
dutiable imports to the United States. I 
call that a high tariff. 

Mr. GEARHART. It was just a 1.6 percent 
higher tariff, higher than the preceding tariff 
under which we enjoyed the greatest pros- 
perity that the world ever knew. 

Mr. CLayTon. On the average. On the av- 
erage, we enjoyed the prosperity, Mr. Grar- 
HART, the greatest prosperity that the world 
ever knew, in spite of the tariff we enjoyed 
it, because we made foolish, reckless loans 
abroad throughout that period, of enormous 
sums of money, billions of dollars which we 


could not recover, and with the proceeds 
of the loans, the foreigners bought our goods. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Clayton, if you had 
placed the greatest blame on the loans, I 
would go along with you, but when you put 
the blame on the poor Smoot-Hawley Act, 
you are not fair, I think, because it is just 
the same tariff bill as the preceding bill, 
increasing just a few levies on a few agricul- 
tural products. It is practically the same 
old Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

Mr. CLayTON. I can point out to you, Mr. 
GEARHART, and I can give you the facts from 
our records that on many industrial prod- 
ucts, the duty under the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff bill, exceeded 100 percent of the value 
of the product. If that is not a high tariff 
bill, I do not know what it is, 


naa ae fet 
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Mr. GEARHART. All right. Let us apply 
that test to the different tariff bills in the 
different countries. 

Let us take the United States and call it a 
par of 100. 

Spain's tariff rates on that basis were 465; 
Turkey's tariff rates were 359.6; Germany’s 
tariff was 279; Brazil’s tariff was 239.4; 
Greece’s tariff was 166; Hungary’s tariff was 
160; Italy’s tariff was 150.5; Mexico’s tariff 
was 149; Egypt's tariff was 130; Switzerland’s 
tariff was 128; United Kingdom was 118.3; 
Argentina was 110; then you get to the 
United States, 100; Japan’s tariff crowds us 
at 98; Belgium is 96; France is at 85; and 
Canada is at 763. 

And then we get down to the Netherlands 
and Sweden. They are, respectively, 37.4 
and 32.8. 

Mr. CLayTon. That has an answer, 
GEARHART. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, if the United States 
had, as you say, such an awfully high tariff 
that all of the other countries were angered 
and retaliated against us for that reason, how 
do you account for the fact that most of 
them were complaining when they had higher 
tarifis than we did? 

Mr. CLayTon. All these countries, in Eue 
rope particularly, and I am not sure about 
South American countries, but all of these 
countries in Europe had a much higher per- 
centage of their imports composed of abso- 
lutely free items, than we had in the United 
States. 

Mr. GEARHART. That brings us to an inter- 
esting point. Do you know whether or not 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill increased the 
free list or decreased it? 

Mr. CLayTon. Well, I do not know, but I do 
not think there is any substantial change, so 
far as the value of the imports is concerned. 

Mr. GEaRHaRT. I have that here for you, too, 

I have the exact figures, and I want to 
be accurate. If you will bear with me. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Act, 63.8 
percent of the items were on the free list. 
Under the Smoot-Hawley Act, 66.7 percent 
on the free list. 

So, did the increasing of the free list make 
all of these other countries that had higher 
tariffs than we had want to retaliate against 
us? 

Mr. CLayToNn. I am only telling you, Mr. 
GEARHART, and I can give you chapter and 
verse on it, that there were protests and re- 
taliations on the part of over 30 countries 
in the world against the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill. 

Mr, GEARHART. Have you divided those be- 
tween those that were anticipatory from 
those that were made after the act was on 
the statute books? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I think all of them were 
made after the law was passed, or the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, then, what right has 
any country to protest an American tariff 
which is lower than theirs, and which places 
two-thirds of the importable items on the 
free list? 

Mr. CLAyToN. I have not examined your 
figures of percentages of tariff. I assume 
they are correct, of course. 

Mr. GEARHART. These are correct. 

Mr. CLAYTON, But there are many different 

ways of arriving at these calculations, and 
making combinations, etc. I have not had 
an opportunity to examine them, so I Can- 
not comment very much on them. I am 
only telling you these things as facts. 
_ Mr. Grarnart. I am hoping to get you to 
see the light. I know that these figures are 
correct. These figures have stood the test 
of time. They have never been questioned 
heretofore. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am only telling you as a 
fact that over 380 countries did protest 
against the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. 

Mr. GEARHART. Though the Smoot-Hawley 
tamff bill only increased the levies 1.6 per- 


Mr. 


cent, and also increased the free list 2.9 per- 
cent, you say that kind of a tariff is one 
which would and did arouse anger and wrath 
all over the world, despite the fact that the 
preceding tariff, under which we carried on 
with them a colossal trade, was quite unob- 
jectionable. Can you explain why? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Mr. GEARHART, it could be 
very easily true. I am sure that the figures 
you have given me are correct. You could 
very easily increase the number of free items 
from 62 percent or 63 percent to 66 percent 
and still have the percentage of imports into 
the country with the tariff much smaller 
under the Smoot-Hawley bill than the other 
bill, and I would just like to work those fig- 
ures out, and I think we will find that is 
true. 

I do not have them before me. I think we 
will find that is true. 

For the most part, any increase in the free 
items in the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill were 
negligible items which did not bring much in 
the way of imports. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, on the dutiable arti- 
cles the rate was 40 percent. As I said, 
slightly higher than the preceding tariff, but 
only on agricultural products. If that 40 
percent angered all of the outside world, why 
did they not retaliate against us when we had 
a@ still higher tariff of 40.7 percent, the Payne- 
Aldrich Act? We did not anger them then, 
did we? 

Mr, CLayTton. My figures show the average 
rate on dutiable goods imported into the 
United States in 1932 under the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill was over 50 percent. 

Mr. GEARHART. Not according to these fig- 
ures. The Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was a 
40-percent act. 

Mr. CLAyTon. Well, that is according to the 
figures in the State Department. 

Mr. GEARHART. But if we harken back to 
the Dingley tariff law, it will be noted that 
the dutiable rate under that act was 46.1 
percent. Did the world rise up against us 
then? If not, why not? 

Mr. CLayTon. I do not remember. I was 
not familiar with that, but I am only telling 
you what actually happened. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes; and I am merely trying 
to demonstrate to you that you have em- 
braced and taken unto your heart something 
as fact which is not true. You should not 
take such things to heart, Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. Crayton. Evidently, these countries 
thought they had a right to protest and re- 
taliate because that is what they did. 

Mr, GEARHART. Now, you have told us so 
much about retaliation. 

I want to apply and to insert into the 
record another little test. In determining 
if we have such a terribly high tariff that it 
has offended all of the outside world, it 
might be well for us to take a look at the 
customs receipts of ours and other nations 
in the world. Ours and their customs re- 
ceipts ought to reveal whether we are gouging 
the outside world with an exorbitantly high 
tariff? 

If Iam able to show a customs receipt per 
capita of a whole lot less than any other 
country, would not that help a little in de- 
ciding this question? My figures are for 
1929. What does Australia take from cus- 
toms receipts?—$22.55 per capita, 

Canada takes $20.83 per capita. 

Great Britain, $15.90 per capita, 

Chile, $11.73 per capita. 

Switzerland, $11.63 per capita. 

Sweden, $7.05 per capita. 

Union of South Africa, $6.19 per capita. 

The United States takes only $4.80 per 
eapita, all this as of 1929. 

I will ask at this time that this tabulation, 
Mr. Chairman, be included in the record 
of these hearings at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be so ordered. 
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(The table is as follows): 


Customs collected per capita in United 
States and leading countries, 1929 


BIN essai inte sits Sill eet this a, $22. 55 
COON inn issn tea thine SSeesccesnccce 20. 83 
Greet Wrtaccicendndakeewiiibe kas 15.90 
GIO. <citnstse witemmmieitnthdintd anennennn = 11.73 
DwiA RE. xcmninniinibé ddiptitidine 11. 63 
GWOGRRs nin cist edn dbididiidak Bintan inns 7.05 
Union of South Africa......--...._. 6.19 
an ee ee 4. 80 
NE sick eticen hk okie ve 4. 43 
ORRIN 5 etic ciriniin icici einin Suiidainme 4.19 
le en ey ae ae ee 3. 45 
TROIS Siskin inca nctintid-debhiliinite dic sti 3.07 


Mr. CLayToN. Mr. GEarnHart, I would like to 
say this about the figures you have just read. 
It could easily happen if you were to cut 
a tariff rate half in two, cut the tariff rates 
half in two in the United States, you might 
double the customs revenue collected. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, with your permission, 
I want to pursue the subject of retaliation a 
little further. 

You have testified several places that the 
depression was largely caused by the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act and, as I suppose, the pre- 
ceding McCumber Act is completely exoner- 
ated. You say the whole world was aroused 
against us and in retaliation closed the mar- 
kets to us, further that the British devised 
their imperial preference system in order to 
get even with us. 

Not only have you made those statements, 
but they have been made by others who have 
preceded you as witnesses before this com- 
mittee. And they have been repeated upon 
public rostrums by those who have spoken 
in favor of the program. 

In fact, the argument has been dinned 
into our American ears so many times that 
most people have assumed it must be true 
The State Department has advanced that 
idea as an argument time and again when 
the Trade Agreements Act has been up for 
extension. How about the other depart- 
ments of our Government? Do they all agree 
with what the State Department has so long 
asserted? 

Mr, CLAyTon. I do not know that all of 
them do. Some of them certainly do be- 
cause they are represented on the Trade 
Agreements Committee which passes upon 
questions of reduction in import duties in 
trade agreements. 

May I just correct one thing you have just 
said, or two things you have said? 

One was that I have made the statement 
that the depression was largely caused by the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. I do not think I 
have ever said that, Mr. GEARHART. What I 
have said has been that the depression was 
widened and deepened and prolonged by the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. 

You also said that the British adopted the 
imperial preference system to get even with 
us. I, frankly, think they adopted it for their 
self-protection, because they lost their mar- 
kets in the United States largely because of 
that. 

Mr. GEARHART. Why, of course. Every coun- 
try imposes tariffs to protect its own stand- 
ard of living—-the wages of its people—ana 
every country that imposes restrictions on 
our trade is not to be condemned. They ar 
simply looking after their own; and the thing 
which makes me feel badly, and which mekes 
those of us who understand this picture tec! 
@ little aggrieved, is that no one seems to De 
very deeply interested in protecting the 
standard of living of the American people ©! 
the business opportunities of the citizens 
this country. . 

Mr. CLAYTON. But that is not true, M! 
GEARHART. 

Mr. GEARHART. Do you wish to comment, 
Mr. Clayton? ‘ 

Mr. CLaYTON, I would like to discuss wi!) 
you at any time, here or anywhere else, you! 
thesis that the high protective tariff has any- 
thing to do with helping maintain a his 
standard of living, or has anything to ¢ 
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except really to lower the standard of living. 
I would be glad to discuss that with you at 
any time. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, I do not want to get 
away from this. 

Now, you have said that there was retalia- 
tion and that the British imperial preference 
system was the result of our high tariffs in 
the United States. I just wondered if I could 
call as a Witness here another gentleman in 
the employ of the Government of the United 
States, who is regarded as a pretty good au- 
thority by some of us. That is Dr. Thomas R. 
Wilson, Chief, British Empire Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

He has written an article on the British 
imperial preference system, and he tells of 
its history, when it started, and why, demon- 
strating that it was well on its way long be- 
fore the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill was ever 
thought of. 

Mr. CLayton. That is right, there was some, 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, let me read to you 
what Dr. Wilson has to say in this official 
publication of the Department of Commerce, 
dated June 3, 1944, under the title “British 
Imperial Preference System”: 

“Under the colonial policy, the guiding 
principle in tariff matters was that duties 
on British imports into the colonies should 
be wholly for revenue purposes, while the 
duties on foreign imports into the colonies 
should be both for revenue and for the pro- 
tection of British trade and industry. In 
keeping with this principle, the colonies were 
permitted to levy uniform duties on British 
and foreign goods, and, in addition, the im- 
perial authorities levied duties on foreign 
products imported into the colonies, thus 
creating a system of preferences in favor of 
British goods.” 

And that begins in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But it was done in a very 
small way, up to the time of the Ottawa 
Conference. 

Mr. GearHaRT. Yes; that is the straw to 
which you must grasp and upon which you 
must hang your argument. 

I continue to read: 

“The preferential system grew, and, by 
1840, the articles on the preferential list 
totaled 62 items. In 1842, preferences were 
provided on 375 items. 

“Following this first break in the then tra- 
ditional Empire policy, more conferences 
were held and more colonies granted prefer- 
ential tariff rates. The years of the adoption 
of the first preferential rates in various parts 
of the Empire were as follows: Australia, 
1906.” 

What were they retaliating against— 
“New Zealand, 1903; Union of South Africa, 
03; Newfoundland, 1900; British India, 
927." 

Canada was 1898. 

Now, some of the preferences were set up 
long before the Smoot-Hawley bill was en- 
acted in 1932, Others afterward. Some of 
them were set up when the Underwood Tariff 
: t, for revenue only, was on the statute 

OOKS, 

Mr. Crayton. That is right. 

Mr. GEARHART. Preferences were set up 
when duties were so low in the United States 
that our tariff levies were offensive to no one, 
rezarded as merely revenue measures. 

So, I think it is stretching things too far 
to say that the Empire preference system was 
Set up as a retaliation when the preference 
System was in the process of developing ever 
since the seventeenth century, when, as the 
record discloses, they enlarged it. They 
merely put the finishing touches on it in 
1932. You say it was all done as a protest 
against the American tariff policy. 

_ Mr. CtaytTon. I do not think I said it was 
cone as a protest. I think I said it was done 
aS a protective measure to the British Em- 
pire because of the difficulty which they 
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faced in their foreign trade, due to the tariff 
policy of the United States. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, other witnesses be- 
sides yourself have not been so restrictive in 
their definition. Others who have appeared 
here on behalf of the State Department ask- 
ing for extension of this act, have insisted 
that the British preference system was a 
direct consequence of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff law, a retaliation, purely and simply. 

Now, I have read so much of this kind of 
stuff that I am growing sick at heart. The 
misinformation that is put out by the State 
Department is appalling at times. 

As an awful example take this statement 
which you put out under the title “Cali- 
fornia and Foreign Trade.” Its craftily de- 
vised falsehoods are most discouraging to 
anyone who revers truth. When I say “you,” 
I, of course, am talking about all of those who 
are employed in the State Department; of no 
one in particular. I do not mean to be per- 
sonal at all. 

Mr. Cayton. Certainly. 

Mr. GEARHART, You set up the old gags, as 1 
would call them, and they go out to the world 
and they are read by the people who do not 
have the time to analyze such things as the 
truth. 

Por instance, as you have repeated here, 
and I believe you thought your statement 
was true, because it has been repeated so 
many times. You asserted our business with 
the trade-agreement countries had increased 
very rapidly and business with non-trade- 
agreement countries had increased slowly. 

Mr. CiayTon. Excuse me. I said business 
with trade-agreement countries had in- 
creased more than with non-trade-agreement 
countries. 

Mr. GEarHaRT. And I think you gave the 
percentages; did you not? 

Mr. CLtayTon. If I remember correctly, the 
exports to trade-agreement countries, after 
the enactment of the Trade Agreements Act, 
up to the beginning of the war, increased 
about 64 percent, whereas to the non-trade- 
agreement countries, it was around thirty 
some odd percent. 

Imports, likewise, from the trade agree- 
ment countries, increase more than imports 
from other countries. 

Mr. GearHartT. Let me get this exactly right. 
The figures are 62.8 percent and 31.7 per- 
cent. Those are State Department figures 
and, I think, the figures you were endeavor- 
ing to quote. You came very close. 

Well, how do you get at those figures? 
In the first place, you had to exclude a lot 
of trade agreement countries that had bad 
figures, in order to bring up the average to 
62.8 percent. You had to exclude Ecuador, 
Turkey, Venezuela, and the United Kingdom, 
Newfoundland, and other self-governing 
British colonies, with which agreements have 
been concluded. 

Do you think it is fair to tell the American 
people that you have made this percentage 
gain with trade agreement countries when 
you deliberately exclude from consideration 
the nations that I have just listed, every 
one of which was, at the time you gave those 
figures out, a trade agreement country? 

Mr. CLayTOoN. Excuse me a moment, Mr. 
GEARHART. 

Mr. GearHart. And do you know what the 
result would have been if you had included 
them? 

Mr. CLayTon. Excuse me a moment, please. 

That could only have been done, Mr. GrEar- 
HART, because of the dates on which the 
agreements had been concluded. I do not 
have before me the documents to which you 
are referring, and I do not know why these 
countries were excluded, as you have men- 
tioned, but I think I can assure you that the 
State Department would not put out any 
false or misleading information. 

Mr. GEAaRHART. Well, they were trade agree- 
ment countries, and they were excluded, and 
the result would have been, if they had been 
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included, that the business would have been 
increased with the trade agreement coun- 
tries, not 62.8 percent but 39.1 percent? 

Mr. CLtayton. May I ask you if that docu- 
ment does not give the reason for the ex- 
clusion? 

Mr. Gearnart. Yes; it is explained down 
at the bottom of the page in very small type. 

Mr. CtayTron. What is the explanation, 
please? 

Mr, GearHarT. I read most of it a moment 
ago. This is all of it: 

“These figures do not include Ecuador, 
Turkey, Venezuela, and the United King- 
dom, Newfoundland, and self-governing Brit- 
ish colonies with which agreements have 
been concluded, but where the period during 
which the agreements had been in effect is 
too short to justify inclusions for the pur- 
poses of this comparison.” 

Mr. CLayTON. I think that is a valid reason. 

Mr. GEarHART. That is a reason but not a 
valid one; if you put them in, you get 39.1. 
If you think that is a valid reason, how about 
the purposeful inclusion of a lot of other 
countries with the non-trade-agreement 
countries all of which were involved in wars 
and revolutions and things of that kind— 
wars and revolutions which prevented them 
from participating in world trade at all. 

If it is fair for you to exclude in order to 
raise the percentages and to make them look 
good, is it fair to include other nations that 
were out of world trade to make the fig- 
ures look bad for the non-trade-agreement 
countries? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. GEARHART, we wou!d not 
exclude the countries which were excluded 
with which we had trade agreements to make 
the figures look good. We would only ex- 
clude them due to the very short period with- 
in which the trade agreement was operable 
at the time the figures were made. To have 
included them would not have given a true 
picture. They were excluded because the 
effect would not be correctly shown on the 
trade-agreement countries for the period that 
we covered. 

Mr. GearHarT. All right. By the same 
token, do you present a true picture when 
you include in the nonagreement countries 
China, for instance, which was at war in 
Manchukuo and Hong Kong and Shantung, 
and out of world trade? Do you think it was 
fair to include Italy, which was at war with 
Ethiopia and Albania? And Spain, torn 
apart in revolution? Or Germany, which had 
already moved into Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia? 

Mr. CLayTon. Italy might have needed to 
do more foreign trading because of the exist- 
ence of the Ethiopian war. I do not know. 
The trade we had with China was not appre- 
ciable; in any event, in most years; in some 
years it was very big. 

Mr. GEaARHART. That is just the point. 
That illustrates it absolutely. You pick out 
the countries you want to make your trade 
agreements with and you have the choice of 
those countries. You pick the best with the 
biggest trade and you list only those that 
look good, and when you find some that look 
bad and bring down the percentage you toss 
them aside and do not count them and fig- 
ure the percentage without them. In order 
to make the percentage with the trade-agree- 
ment countries look big and beautiful and 
a great achievement, you dump into the 
nonagreement countries a lot of nations that 
we do not have any business with of no con- 
sequence at all—nations which were involved 
in war and were out of world trade entirely. 

Is that a fair question to make a calcula- 
tion upon? Is that fair to the American 
people when you go in and tell them that the 
business with the trade-agreement countries 
increased 62 percent, and that the business 
with the non-trade-agreement countries fell 
off to lower than 39 percent? 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I answer that, Mr. GEAR- 
HART? 
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Mr. GEARHART. Those are questions having 
to do with ethics, and they are not the only 
ones I could raise. 

Mr. CLayTon. With all due respect, I do not 
think your statement of the matter is a 
correct one, and I reiterate that the State 
Department, in putting out this information, 
has tried to put it out in a fair and ac- 
curate way, and I believe that it has. 

Mr. GrEarHakT. All right, then, I am get- 
ting back to this pamphlet called California. 

You make this statement in this pamphlet, 
which goes out to the people and the people 
read it, and they think the business in the 
trade-agreement countries just blossomed 
like a rose under the influence of trade 
agreements, and that the other business is 
falling off to nothing at all because they did 
not have a trade agreement. 

I have given one example of juggled figures 
which, I think, should be considered care- 
fully, at least by those who are here to hear 
your testimony. 

But, now, I want to get down to some- 
thing you know much more about than I 
do. I am going to read a statement made 
in this record about cotton, and I will ask 
you, was it calculated to deceive? 

I am reading from page 11 of this Cali- 
fornia and Foreign Trade pamphlet, under 
the title “Cotton.” 

“Cotton was grown on 316,292 acres on 
5,316 California farms in 1939. The value 
of cotton exported from California custom’s 
districts in 1938 exceeded the value of cot- 
ton produced within the State in that year, 
since cotton from Arizona and other States 
was also shipped from California ports. 
However, the exportation of $29,000,000 worth 
of cotton and the growing of $17,000,000 
were of very considerable importance to the 
State economy. Seven different countries 
have made concessions to the United States 
on cotton as a result of the trade agree- 
ments program, and Swedish imports of raw 
cotton from the United States increased from 
$2,926,000 in 1933 to $7,137,000 in 1938.” 

The CHarIRMAN. Does it give it in bales? 

Mr. GEARHART. That is what I am getting 
to. 

“In 1938, 31 percent of all United States 
cotton was sold abroad.” 

Well, we looked into the bales, and the only 
reason that figure is raised from $2,926,000 
to $7,137,000 is that the price of cotton went 
up. There was not appreciable or any in- 
crease in poundage in the export of cotton to 
Sweden, acreage, or production at all. 

Now, that is going out into my district, 
and the people are going to read it, and 
they are going to think that this reciprocal 
trade agreements program is just wonderful, 
of what it has done for us. But when you 
get the record on the bales of cotton, it tells 
quite another story. You find that in 1933, 
the bales of cotton sold to Sweden were 
74,675, each bale being a 500-pound bale, and 
in 1934, before you had the trade agreements, 
we sold Sweden 90,441. 

And in 1935, when the reciprocal trade 
agreement was in effect, it dropped down 
to 87,754 bales. 

In 1936, it went up to 91,987 bales. 

In 1937, it went to 100,589 bales. 

And in 1938, it drops down again to 89,821. 
That is fewer bales than we sold the Swedes 
before we had the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreement with Sweden. 

Now, I think that the misrepresentation 
of things of that kind is reprehensible. I 
have not had time to digest the whole 
pamphlet carefully. I have merely skimmed 
through it. I picked out cotton, because I 
knew you were an expert on it. The Ameri- 
can people should not be fooled by innuendo 
any more than by direct statement. 

Mr. Ci Mr. Gearhart, I do not intend 
to fool anybody, I assure you. 
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Mr. GEARHART. I know you would not be a 
party to such deception. 

Mr. Crayton. I had not seen that docu- 
ment. I had nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of it, and it would be difficult for me to 
comment on the things you have read with- 
out going carefully into the matter. I think 
it would be very easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program in connection with any exports of 
raw cotton from this country. I think we 
can find much more useful examples of ad- 
vantages of the program than in that way. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, I want to talk about 
agriculture. 

Mr. Ciayton. Of course, I would not be 
fair to the subject if I did not call attention 
to this: That on the figures you have read 
there, while the baleage exported in the 2 
years under discussion was practically the 
same, the value in the later year was con- 
siderably greater than in the former year, 
and as you say, that was due to an advance 
in the market. But an advance in the mar- 
ket can be due to a greater outlet for the 
product, a bigger market for the product, and 
certainly to some extent, we think that the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program con- 
tributed to that. Not only for American 
cotton, but other American agricultural 
products. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, there was a candidate 
for President in 1932 who made a speech in 
Baltimore. That candidate was later elected. 
In the campaign, he said: 

“I know of no effective excessively high 
tariff duties on farm products. I do not in- 
tend that such duties shall be lowered. To 
do so would be inconsistent with my entire 
farm program, Every farmer knows it and 
will not be deceived.” 

Was that promise kept by those who had 
charge of the negotiation of the reciprocal 
trade agreements under this Trade Agree- 
ments Act? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, Mr. GEARHART, Congress 
passed the Trade Agreements Act, and I 
think that it has been administered, I know, 
fairly and properly. 

That is the only statement I want to make 
on that. 

Mr. GEARHART. Upon how many agricul- 
tural items was the tariff reduced in the 
reciprocal trade agreements? 

Mr. CLAyToN. I really do not know. 

Mr. GEARHART. Can your young associate 
give us that figure? 

Mr. CLAYTON. We can easily give you a list 
for the record, Mr. GEARHART. We just do 
not have it in our heads. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, it is 364, if I remember 
correctly; and they were reduced on an aver- 
age of 40 percent. 

Can you tell me the number of agricul- 
tural items that were frozen at the tariff 
level? 

Mr. CLayTon. No; I cannot. 

Mr. GEARHART. If I remember correctly, it 
is 97. 

Can you give me the number of agricul- 
tural items that were frozen on the free list? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, it is 90. 

Mr. CLayton. I cannot at this moment. I 
can get it for you if you wish it. 

Mr. GrEarHartT. It is 90, if Iam not mistaken 
and I have the figures in my office, and I will 
see that the record is properly corrected. It is 
just about what I have said. 

Now, what has been the effect of these 
slashes on agricultural items? Well, I hap- 
pened to have called upon the Tariff Com- 
mission to give me the figures on this. Tak- 
ing 1934, as the year of the beginning of the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program, I find 
that our imports of competitive agricultural 
products increased, by 1940, by 57 percent. 

So the farmer got some competition from 
abroad as the result of these cuts in the tariff. 
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How about his exports, which is the way 
the American farmer makes a little money, by 
selling things abroad? Again, taking 1934 
as the first year and 1940 as the last, we fing 
that the export of agricultural products fel] 
off to minus 30 percent that much less than 
what they had been in 1934. I stated that 
rather awkwardly, but I think you under- 
stand me. 

Now, could we have a comment on that? 

Mr. CLayTon. I will gladly comment on 
it. I do not understand your figure at all. 
I thought you said in the beginning that the 
exports of agricultural products fell 30 per- 
cent. NowI just understood you to say they 
fell 100 percent and 30 percent more, did you 
not? 

Mr. GEARHART. You are going to have to 
help me interpret this. I may be a little con- 
fused, but I have the statement from the 
Tariff Commission, and it says that the im- 
ports between 1934 and 1940 increased by plus 
57 percent and the exports, which is the way 
the American farmer makes money, in 1940, 
were minus 30 percent. What do they mean 
by minus 30 percent? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think the 1940 exports were 
30 percent less than the 1934 exports. I think 
that is what it means. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, I do not want to go 
into what that means, but anyway, the im- 
ports here were plus 57 percent and the 
exports were minus 30 percent. 

Mr. CLayTon. Yes. I think that is correct 
on the interpretation of the figures as you 
have read them. I would be glad to comment 
on them, 

Mr. GEARHART. I would be glad to have 
your comment. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time, and before the 
comment occurs, I will ask that this tabula- 
tion from the Tariff Commission be incorpo- 
rated in the record at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN, It will be so ordered. 

(The table is as follows:) 


United States imports for consumption, 1934 
and 1937-40 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


A. FROM ALL COUNTRIES 





Value Percentage increase 
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Year Agri- | N ig Agri- me 
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1 Imports from the Virgin Islands have been deducted 
from the reported totals for 1934 to permit comparison 
with the later years. 

Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U.S8 
Department of Commerce. Figures for 1934 from en 
arrangement of the basic data by the U. S. Departiment 
of State making the agricultural and nonagricultura! 
groups comparable with those of later years. 
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United States domestic exports, 1934 
and 1937-40 


A. TO ALL COUNTRIES 
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----| 2, 140 535 | 1,605 68 34 84 
ISN. cen 1, 970 583 | 1,387 55 46 59 
39......] 2,106 }- 457 | 1,649 66 14 89 


1940......| 2,842 361 | 2,481 123 | *—10 185 


C. TO NON-TRADE-AGREEMENT COUNTRIES 
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l -| 1,159 263 896 40 | 2-21 82 
1938. 1, 087 244 843 32 | § —27 71 
1939. ....0) Bike 198 819 23 | ?—41 66 
1940......] 1,092 155 937 32 | ?—53 90 


Exports to the Virgin Islands of the United States 
have been deducted from the reported totals for 1934 
to permit comparisons with the later years. 

: Decrease. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Crayton. To begin with, prices of ag- 
ricultural products, in general, advanced 
materially between 1934 and 1940 and the 
figures you have read are dollar figures, and 
that would have accounted a good ceal for 
the increase in imports by 57 percent. 

If you were to get volume, I think you 
would find there is not much difference. 
That is on the imports. 

As regards the exports, our Government 
had adopted, for the period of 1933, on a 
price-production program for basic agricul- 
tural products, which constitute the great 
bulk of our agricultural exports, as, for ex- 
ample, wheat and cotton and tobacco and 
products of that kind. The effect of adopt- 
ing the price-production program was to 
put our prices principally for cotton and 
wheat i.bove the world market so that for- 
eign countries could buy in other markets 
a good deal cheaper than they could in the 
United States, and that accounts largely for 
the falling off in the exports of our agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. GrearHartT. Now, under the reciprocal 
trade-agreements law, you have the power to 
raise tariffs? 

Mr. Criayton. Right. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, when there was this 
tremendous increase of agricultural products, 
why did you not do something to protect the 
American farmer against the influx of that? 

Mr. CLayTon. During that same period, Mr. 
GeaRrHarT, production increased domestically 
very materially also, and buying power in- 
creased, and the ability of the market to ab- 
sorb the increased amount was such that I 
do not think I could go into that right now. 
I would have to look at the individual items 
‘nd study them individually, but I do not 
think that on the whole that production was 
needed in regard to these particular agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. GEARHART. Did you make any effort? 

Mr. Clayton. Further production? 

Mr. Ggearwart. Did you make any effort to 
ascertain how many acres in the United 
States were being displaced by reason of this 
flood of agricultural products from ouvside 
he United States? 





Mr. Crayton. I do not think you will find 
any flood of agricultural products coming 
into the United States. This figure of 57 
percent would have to be examined very 
carefully to see what kind of production it 
was, to what extent the volume increased. 
The volume may not have increased at all. 
I do not know. Maybe it did. I am only 
saying you have got to look at the details of 
the thing before you can draw a worth-while 
conclusion, in my opinion. 

Mr. GEARHART. Do you know that between 
1935 and 1939, inclusive, that 345,363,165 
acres were displaced in the United States by 
the importation of competitive agricultural 
products from without? 

Mr. CLayton, I beg your pardon, How many 
acres? 

Mr. GearHart. In the 5 years, 345,363,165. 
In other words, it would require them that 
number of acres for an American farmer to 
have raised the competitive agricultural 
products that were brought in the United 
States during those years. 

Mr. CLayton. We have not got much more 
than that in cultivation in the United States 
in total. 

Mr. Graruart. I am talking about 5 years. 
The average per year is 69,072,638. And in- 
stead of having 300,000 cultivated acres in 
the United States, if we had raised these 
products, we would have had 369,000,000 
cultivated acres in the United States and 
10,000,00 people who had to go to the cities 
and look for jobs would have been able to 
stay on the farms to grow those products 
which we imported. 

Mr. Clayton. I dare say many of these 
products you have got on that list could 
not be raised here. 

Mr. GrearHakT. I have excluded everything 
like coffee and bananas and things of that 
sort that cannot be raised in the United 
States, and I have included only those things 
which are raised in the United States and 
raised here in great quantity. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, Mr. GEarHaRT, I am 
sure you have tried to make your figures just 
as accurate as possible, but to say that 
70,000,000 acres of cropland was displaced 
in the United States per year by reason of 
imports, I just do not think that can be 
substantiated. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, agricultural econo- 
mists apply formulas which are recognized 
among those of that profession as reasonably 
accurate. 

The CHarrMan. Right there, Mr. GEARHART, 
would you permit an interruption? 

Mr. GEARHART. I would, gladly. 

The CHaIRMAN. If those figures are cor- 
rect, Mr. Clayton, would you say that so far 
as American agriculture is concerned, in the 
reciprocal trade policy, it has bogged down? 

Mr. CLayTON. No, sir; I would not. 

The CuairMANn. Notwithstanding the fact 
that 70,000,000 acres have been displaced 
annually through imports of competitive 
products, that you still maintain that 
reciprocity, as understood by this administra- 
tion, is a good thing for the farmer? 

Mr. CLayTon. To begin with, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not believe that a careful exam- 
ination of the figures will substantiate the 
interpretation that Mr. GEARHART has put on 
them, I just do not believe it will. 

Now, in any case, agriculture has more to 
gain by the success of this program and 
more to lose by the failure of it, than any 
other part of the domestic economy. There 
is no question about that. 

There is no question about that, Mr. GEar- 
HART. Your own State is now a very sub- 
stantial producer of wheat. It produces a 
good deal of cotton. It produces a lot of 
other things which cannot be consumed in 
total in the United States. They are going 
to have to be exported. I said this morning, 
and I want to repeat, that we are producing 
now in the United States a surplus of wheat 
of 600,000,000 bushels which, at today’s price, 
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is worth $1,500,000,000. That is surplus over 
and above what we can eat. You have got 
to find a market or store it or destroy it or 
stop the farmers from producing it. 

You go on into tobacco, and we are ex- 
porting over $400,000,000 worth of tobacco 
per year. What are the producers of that 
tobacco going to do if they lose the markets 
for it? 

Cotton is even bigger figures. 

Dairy products and eggs account for nearly 
@500,000,000 of our exports last year. 

Now, there is only one thing to it. Either 
we are going to have to take more imports 
s0 that people can continue to buy these 
products and pay for them, or you are going 
to have to produce less of them, one or the 
other. 

Mr. GrarHsrtT. That is exactly what I 
wanted to state. If I have given the im- 
pression that I am opposed to trade agree- 
ments by the criticism of the administration 
of this so-called Trade Agreements Act, I 
have given the wrong impression. I have 
all my life been an advocate of reciprocity, 
but I think there are some things which are 
done down in the State Department that 
verge on that for which they lock up people 
at St. Elizabeths. 

What is the idea when you talk about 
horse trading? Where does anyone get the 
idea there is any horse trading involved in 
this program? We give 1 horse to 1 country 
and get 1 horse back from that country and 
then we give 107 additional horses, 1 to each 
of all of the countries of the world. Is that 
trading as David Harum would have traded? 

I think it is utterly absurd that we should 
apply the principle of the unconditional 
most-favored nation to our end of every 
agreement that we make when the other 
party country to the agreement declines to do 
likewise. Ours is a “give away” policy to 
every nation save one, the signatory nation. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will you give me a few min- 
utes uninterrupted to answer that? 

Mr. GEARHART. I want to point out that 
when you receive concessions from one coun- 
try you are never going to get concessions 
that amount to a hoot for the simple reason 
that the concession we made to that country 
is also given to every other country on the 
face of the earth, and if that country does 
not get something which every other country 
in the world does not share, why should that 
country give us anything of value—and they 
do not, and they will not. 

What they do, when they make an agree- 
ment with us, is to immediately nullify what 
appears on the surface of things as a conces- 
sion. As did France, when she signed an 
agreement with us. Almost the next day she 
depreciated her currency 66 percent thereby 
wiping out everything she gave us. Belgium, 
immediately following the signing of her 
trade agreement with us, the very next day 
almost, depreciated her currency 29 percent. 
Switzerland depreciated hers 31 percent. 
Netherlands, 22 percent. The United King- 
dom, 17 percent. Finland, 9 percent. Swe- 
den, 6 percent. And so runs the story. 

Why did they depreciate their currency? 
Simply to wipe out benefits they gave us in 
the reciprocal trade agreements. That very 
instant. And we, in the United States, evi- 
dently knew all about it and assented to it, 
for we never withdrew the benefit of the 
most-favored-nation principle from any of 
the offending nations, or did anything about 


- ft at all. 


Those are the things which amaze us. I 
do not think we farmers, from out West, 
believe that this program is being adminis- 
tered to gain American opportunities in for- 
eign markets, except, possibly, in the interest 
of the cotton plantationists, the tobacco 
growers, and those firms or industries which 
compose the so-called metalworking indus- 
tries—automobiles, rails, and rail equipment, 
electrical appliances, agricultural imple- 
ment, office equipment, and typewriters and 
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calculating machines, 
and things like that. 

We see this program is being administered 
for their benefit alone, and at the sacrifice 
of almost every other small industry in the 
United States, almost all the little manufac- 
turing concerns, almost all agricultural en- 
rises—agriculture in particular. 

And you cannot escape the conclusion I 
have arrived at because the big benefits are 
going to those industries. 

In respect to the loan of $3,690,000,000 to 
the United Kingdom, we find when we read 
Punch, which is England’s magazine that 
tells the stories in cartoons, that the money 
is being spent for just the items I pointed 
out. Forty percent of it is going for nones- 
sentials, so the cartoons reveal. One pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words, so the Chi- 
nese say 

As Mr. Knutson cuggests to me, is it not 
sort of an international community chest 
we are operating? From which, incidentally, 
the industries I have named are getting all 
the benefits and every other industry in the 
United States is suffering. 

I know we have agricultural industries 
that have got to have exports. I know that 
so well that I worry about it. We have got 
to sell much of our agricultural products 
outside of the United States, and, according 
to State Department notices, we are going 
to cut the tariff on raisins, which means, 
instead of exporting 50 percent of domestic 
production out of the United States, we are 
going to have to find a foreign market for 
an additional pound for every pound that 
is imported as a consequence of the tariff 


refrigerators, radios, 





And peaches. Dried peaches. Canned 
peaches. Pears. Processed pears. All ex- 
port crops, and still you are going to cut the 
tariff in respect to each of them. 

Even though we know we have got to sell 
a certain percentage of these commodities 
cutside the United States, announcement is 
made that we are going to cut the tariff more, 
which means that we have got to sell still 
more abroad. 

And if I had not been fighting for years 
against the cutting of the tariff, you would 
have had raisins, grapes, peaches, apricots, 
pears, figs, almonds, and a host of other 
things hanging on the ropes, along with pot- 
tery, jeweled watches, glassware, and many 
other things. 

We pointed out the imports of aimonds 
hed increased four times during the war. 
Foodstuffs are needed to feed Europe’s hun- 
gry. We asked you to intercede with them 
to urge them to eat their own almonds, but 
the State Department would not listen. So 
the market price of almonds in the United 
States went down, and many a farmer has 
lost considerably, all this because of the in- 
creased competition of imported tree nuts 
these last 6 or 8 or 10 or 12 months. 

So, the farmer is worried because he knows 
from these figures all around us, that he is 


being sold down the river, for the benefit 
not of agriculture but fdr the benefit of 
tobacco growers and cotton merchandisers 


and metal fabricators. They are the ones 
who will get the benefit, not the farmers. 

The interests of the American people are 
not the same everywhere in this country. 
There is much competition within our bor- 
ders. Industry and agriculture are every- 
where fighting for dear life. All of these 
producers are American citizens. But are 
they accorded the equal protection of our 
laws? 

We think every man, woman, and child is 
entitled to equal protection from his Gov- 
ernment, and we do not think our Govern- 
ment should sell the farmers down the river. 
We do not think you should sell the jewel 
watch manufacturers down the river, or the 
glassmakers, the pottery people, or any other 
people just to help the business position of 
the metal fabricators down in Flint or De- 


troit. We want an equal break, and we want 
equal protection by our Government, and if 
we do not get it, we are going to have more 
acres displaced and more farmers leaving 
their farms, going into the cities, to get 
into the unemployment lines; all this if a 
dreaded recession overtakes us. 

Would not the automobile people in the 
United States have a better market if you 
would let the farmer put those 80,000,000 
acres to work and give an opportunity of 
livelihood to Americans to the extent of 
$10,000,000? 

Would not the automobile people then 
have a better market right here in the United 
States than in an imaginary fourth-rate 
market on the other side of the world? 

Mr. CLayTon. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. GEARHART. I hardly expected you to 
agree. 

The gentleman from New York has given 
me a very, very interesting chart that I 
would like to ask your unanimous consent 
to have included in the record at this point. 

Mr. REED (presiding). It is so ordered. 

(Chart omitted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. GEARHART, you made a 
long statement there, and it had a good many 
questions. I think I have most of them in 
mind, and I would like to comment on them. 

In the first place, you are opposed to the 
most-favored-nation principle. I would like 
to remind you that is a good, old Republican 
principle that was first enunciated, I believe, 
by Charles Evans Hughes, when he was Sec- 
retary of State in 1922, and it was incorpor- 
ated in the Hull reciprocal trade agreements 
program. That principle provides we shall 
not make agreements with other countries 
which discriminate against any country so 
long as they treat us fairly and do not dis- 
criminate against us. I think it is a sound 
principle of foreign policy. 

Let me finish, please, sir, and then you can 
comment. 

Now, economically, it operates in this way: 
We usually make these agreements with for- 
eign countries regarding the commodities of 
which they are the principal operators, or in 
which they are principally interested. 

And we generally make them for a certain 
kind of commodity. As, for example, if we 
were making a trade agreement that had to 
do with laces. An agreement with France. 
It would be the kind of laces that are usually 
produced in France. So that the exact con- 
cession made in the tariff on that particular 
kind of lace might not apply to the laces 
made in Belgium or Switzerland, and other 
examples could be given. 

So that the making of an agreement with 
one country in which we make a concession 
does not take away the incentive of some 
other country to make an agreement with us 
so that they might get concessions in the 
particular kind of goods that they expect to 
sell in our country. It does not do that. 

Now, the alternative to that would be to 
set up a series of discriminations against 
other nations in our foreign economic rela- 
tions which would cause bitterness and cer- 
tainly sow the seeds of discord and conflict, 
and I do not think we want to follow that 
kind of a foreign policy. 

Now, I have been very surprised to hear 
you protest against the reduction of tariffs 
on export commodities, crops, and manufac- 
tures, which have considerable surplus which 
has to be sold and is sold in the foreign mar- 
ket. 

I want to say to you that so far as any 
impact on American producers is concerned, 
that is the kind of reduction in tariff that 
can be made with the least harmful effect 
on the producer, for the simple reason that 
the fact that he does sell in foreign markets 
in the world, is proof positive that he is able 
to compete against foreign producers. 

He cannot go with his product into Europe 
or Latin America in competition with other 
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foreign producers, unless the unit cost of the 
production, the quality and the service, and 
so on, are such that he can compete and 
sell his product. 

I think you will admit that is true and 
it is in respect to these commodities that 
cuts in tariff can be made with the least 
harmful impact on the producers of those 
commodities. 

Now, you say that these reductions are 
made for the benefit of the cotton and to- 
bacco producers and a few metal-working in- 
dustries. 

Look at your list of exports from this 
country and you will find that the list of 
industries and agricultural products that are 
dependent upon foreign markets to absorb 
the surpluses that are produced here, is 
much greater than your statement has in- 
dicated. 

You have left out wheat. I have told 
you that this year we must export $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of wheat or we will have a glut 
on the market, and serious repercussions on 
the wheat producers. 

You have left out dairy products and eggs, 
and I have told you we have exported nearly 
$500,000,000 worth of dairy products and 
eggs. 

And there are many other things that we 
expect that we have got to maintain export 
markets for. Otherwise we are going to have 
those products produced in surplus which 
cannot be taken care of, and the situation 
will have to be met in some other way. 

Now, I just want to reiterate that we are 
exporting today over $3,000,000,000 worth 
of farm products, which is $500 on the aver- 
age for every farm family in the United 
States. 

I just ask you if agriculture is not deeply 
interested in preserving those markets, if 
they possibly can do so. 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes; and you know they 
cannot be preserved. 

Mr. CLayTON. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. GEARHART. You Know they cannot be 
preserved. 

Mr. CLayTON. No; I do not. 

Mr. GEaRHART. You fully appreciate, do 
you not, when the crops come in next year 
all over the world, that they are not going to 
have to import food from the United States 
to keep from starving. 

Mr. CLayTON. I do not know that. 

Mr. GEARHART. This is a war consequence 
which makes it possible for us to sell these 
tremendous quantities of foodstuffs outside 
the United States. Food is one thing that 
the people in every country, with the excep- 
tion, possibly, of England, that every country 
of consequence, can raise for themselves, 
largely, if not entirely. 

So these markets you are holding up to 
me that we are enjoying right now, are nec- 
essarily temporary markets, and we think 
you should take a long-range view of it year 
in and year out, affording special protection 
to those industries which face a very, very 
uncertain future. 

Mr, CLayToN. I do not follow that. 

Mr. GEARHART. You spoke of the principal 
supplier principle. That was once a beauti- 
ful phrase. We have heard a lot of that dur- 
ing the hearings on the First Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Act. We hear very, very 
little of it now. It is the first time it has 
popped up for me for a long time. Is it pos- 
sible that this principle no longer controls 
the negotiation of tariff cuts? 

Only a few years ago, I had to make the 
fight of my life to prevent a cut in almonds 
in negotiations with Turkey. Turkey had 
only sent to the United States 500 pounds in 
5 years. But, notwithstanding, the State 
Department proposed to use Turkey as the 
vehicle for the cutting of the tariff on al- 
monds. We were lucky enough to be able to 
beat that. But after that, who can talk of 
the principle of the principal supplier? 
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Then you talk about the most-favored-na- 
tion principle being a fair one, and, there- 
fore, it should be applied by the United 
States. 

All right. Ever since 1934, we have been 
applying the principle of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment in the agree- 
ments we have negotiated with some thirty- 
odd countries. Well, today, there is not a 
single nation signatory to any one of those 
agreements which is applying the principle 
of the unconditional most favored nation 
to their end of it. In other words, after all 
these years of reciprocal trading, we have 
not gained one convert, not a single other 
nation in the world now applies the most- 
favored-nation idea to its commercial ar- 
rangements. We are the only nation that 
does that. If we cannot get any other coun- 
try to agree with us, how can you say today, 
and expect me to give you full credence, 
that they are going to be offended if we do 
not apply it to our end of the agreements 
we negotiate? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. GearHaRrT, all that have 
agreements with us will apply it with refer- 
ence to their trade with the United States. 
Otherwise we do not apply it to them. It is 
a mutual thing. It is a reciprocal thing. 
We do not give something for nothing. 
These countries must treat our trade in the 
same way or at any rate to the same effect 
as regards tariffs and quotas, and all that sort 
of thing, as they do every other country. 
Otherwise we do not apply the principle to 
them. 

Mr. GEARHART. You want me to believe that 
every other country in the world, Mr, Clay- 
ton, which enters into a trade agreement 
with us, cutting the tariff for us in their 
country, generalizes its concessions to us to 
every other country on the face of the earth? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I did not say that. 

Mr. GEARHART, Of course, none of them do 
it, but we do it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You can hardly use that as 
an argument that in applying the principle 
ourselves, we do ourselves an injury, because 
if they would adopt the principle, it would 
mean that in case of a cut in the tariff of our 
exports to them, they would have to give 
everybody else the same cut. Suppose they 
do not do it. You can hardly argue that 
failure to do it is a disadvantage to us. 

Mr. GEARHART. No; but it emphasizes the 
utter absurdity of the United States general- 
izing our end of the agreement to the entire 
world. When they do not do it they are ina 
position of making a deal with every country 
on the face of the earth to their advantage. 
Because of the pursuit of our American pol- 
icy, we deprive ourselves of the opportunity 
of making an agreement with any other 
country by which we might gain advantages 
in that country on those particular items. 
It is just absurd. They give us nothing for 
what we give them, generously and without 
qualification, 

Mr, CLayTon. I wholly disagree with you. 

Mr, GEARHART. That does not help any- 
thing to say so. The facts speak for them- 
selves, 

Mr. CLayTon. I reiterate that it is a princi- 
ple adopted by Charles Evans Hughes when 
he was Secretary of State under President 
Harding in 1922. 

Mr. GEARHaRT, The then Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hughes, offered to apply the principle of 
“most favored nation” to commercial mat- 
ters, and no country on the face of the world 
accepted the proposition. He merely advo- 
cated it, and his proposition was conditional. 

Mr. CLayTon. We expect in the adoption of 
the International Trade Organization, the 
Setting up of the International Trade Organ- 
ivation, to work out principles of adoption of 
che application of the “most favored nation” 
principle, with all countries that are mem- 
bers of that organization, 


Mr. GEARHART. We think that the United 
States could do a much better job for its 
citizens if it would negotiate those agree- 
ments on a bilateral basis. If it did that, I 
would be out there shouting for you and 
singing your praises everywhere, but then we 
could make real horse trades. You cannot 
make them now with anybody. Not even a 
country with which you sign an agreement 
gives you anything worth a whoop, because 
they know they will get nothing in return 
that every other nation in the world is not 
going to get as well. 

Mr. CLayTon. I wholly disagree with what 
you have said, and the facts will not bear it 
out, Mr. GEARHART, with all due respect to 
you. We have made agreements with 29 
countries, in which we have applied this prin- 
ciple, and they have been very advantageous 
agreements to the United States. We have 
a quid pro quo for everything we gave, and 
moreover, we will make a great many other 
agreements, I hope, under titis act in the 
next 18 months, 

Mr. GEARHaRT. What did you get from 
Japan? 

Mr. CLayTOon. We have no agreement with 
Japan. 

Mr. GEARHART. That is just the point. She 
got the benefit of all of the agreements that 
we had with all of the other countries. 

Mr. CiayTon. As long as she did not dis- 
criminate against us. 

Mr. GEARHART. She did not discriminate 
against us simply because she applied her 
tariff to us unilaterally, the same as she 
applied it to other countries. She applied a 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill to the world, and 
that is exactly what every other nation in 
the world is doing today. 

Mr. Crayton. As long as she did not dis- 
criminate against us, she got the benefit of 
the most-favored-nation principle, and when 
she did discriminate, she did not get that 
benefit. 

Mr. GearHartT. She got the best that we of- 
fered any nation and did not compensate us 
for any of the concessions in our market. 

Mr. CiLayTon. On the particular products 
on which there had been a reduction. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, this agreement seems 
to be fundamental. I want to ask you one 
or two questions about the ITO. The ITO 
is one thing, and these reciprocal agree- 
ments are another thing. You hope at 
Geneva to bring the two things together? 

Mr. CLAYTON. We hope at Geneva to work 
out both things, that is right. 

Mr. GEARHART. And then bring them to- 
gether in some tie-in? 

Mr. CiayTon. I do not think so necessarily. 
The ITO would have some responsibility and 
some function to perform in connection with 
agreements between nations with respect to 
their trade, to their economic relations, but 
the trade agreements that we make with these 
countries will not be a part of the ITO. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, that is another ques- 
tion, or suggests another question. We are 
now announcing that we are going to make 
agreements with 18 countries. We have never 
heretofore, in the years of the reciprocal-trade 
agreement, negotiated on the wholesale basis, 
have we? 

Mr. CLayTON. We are not going to do it 
here. 

Mr. GearRHART. Do I understand that we 
are going to have separate agreements with 
each country? 

Mr. CLAYTON. We will have separate nego- 
tiations with each country on the particular 
items of export and import that we have an 
interest in with that country. 

Mr. GEARHART. All right, when we get 
through, are we going to have 18 agreements 
or 1 agreement with 18 signatories? 

Mr. CLayTOoN. In effect, it is 18 agreements, 
because each agreement involves a different 
list of commodities. 
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Mr. GrarHarT. Well, then are you going to 
have all countries sign one agreement, or 
is each country going to sign a separate 
agreement? 

Mr. CLayTon. That is a matter of procedure 
that has not yet been completely worked out. 
However, I will say to you that each country 
will sign a separate schedule. 

Mr. GEARHART. I understand that that will 
be necessary. 

Mr. CuiAyTon. The general provisions of 
the agreements are pretty much the same 
with all countries. There will be an escape 
clause that will be in identical language for 
every agreement, and there will be other 
principles that will be identical in all of the 
agreements, but the commodities involved 
will be different in each. 

Mr. GEARHART. I am not questioning your 
legal right to have one agreement with 
multiple signatures, or of 18 individually. 
You have that right under the trade-agree- 
ments law, but you have never heretofore had 
more than one signature on one agreement. 
There is always the United States and one 
other nation. If you are going to have one 
agreement with 18 signatures, I would like to 
know the facts, so that I can visualize this 
thing and get closer to it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is possible that it may be 
done that way in the end, Mr. GEARHART, but 
the negotiations will take place separately 
with each country, and with reference to the 
commodities that enter into the trade be- 
tween our country and that particular coun- 
try. 

Mr. GEARHART. What I want to know is, are 
you planning to bring 18 nations into one 
agreement? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That may be. It may be 
done that way, orit may not. AsItold youa 
moment ago, the actual form of the agree- 
ment and actual way of writing the agree- 
ment and signing it has not been definitely 
determined. 

Mr. GEARHART. Then, if you are going to 
tie them together, or if you are going to sign 
them separately, what additional provisions 
are you going to put in the trade agreements 
that are different in kind and character from 
previous agreements? 

Mr. CLAYTON, There will be an escape 
clause in every one of them. 

Mr. GEARHART. You have had that in all of 
your agreements for a long, long time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Not the Mexican type. It 
related to third countries, and it has been 
invoked recently in the case of the agreement 
with Canada, but we had not had a general 
escape clause such as the Mexican agreement 
contains. 

Mr. GEARHART. As a matter of fact, you had 
a series of escape clauses in agreements. 
Also, as a matter of fact, the Mexican form 
is an agreement which you have finally agreed 
upon, is it not, as the perfected escape clause? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is a different type of escape 
clause from the kind that we had in the other 
agreements. We did have in practically 
every agreement something which said that 
because of the generalization of the tariff 
concession on any commodity, if the imports 
into the United States from third countries 
of the commodities covered in the agreement, 
or any commodity covered in the agreement, 
within such volume as to seriously injure, 
or threaten to injure, any producer in the 
United States, we had a right to withdraw 
that concession. That had to do with third 
countries and not the country with which 
the agreement was made. 

Mr. GrearHarT. Are you not going to have 
any provision or escape clause insofar as it 
affects the country that signed the agreement 
with us? 

Mr. CLAYTON. We are doing that now. We 
have not done it heretofore, except, I believe, 
in the case of Mexico, and later, Paraguay, 
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which was made after the Mexican agree- 
ment. 

Mr. GEARHART. That is what I mean, You 
iave perfected the form of the escape clause 
in the Mexican agreement. 

Mr. Cayton. It is a different clause. It is 
a different thing. It dealt with a different 
thing, and what we propose to use now is the 
type of escape clause in the Mexican agree- 
ment, which had not been theretofore 
employed. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, what provisions are 
you going to put in these 18 agreements, or 
this 1 agreement or 2 agreements, whatever 
way you split it up, and what clauses are you 
going to put in there which will point to or 
relate to the ITO? 

Mr. CLayTon. I just do not nave those pro- 
visions, Mr. Gearhart, and I cannot state to 
you precisely just what that will be. We 
still have to negotiate the whole business. 

Mr. GEARHART. Now, is not the purpose of 
the State Department to put special pro- 
visions in the agreements that are now under 
negotiation, which will tie the signatories to 
those agreements to do something in relation 
to the ITO? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, and I think one particu- 
lar provision probably will be that for any 
country which does not belong to the ITO 
the most-favored-nation principle will not 
apply. I think that will be one of the princi- 
pal things that we would try to negctiate. 
That would be in the ITO charter. 

Mr. GEARHART. Are you going to bind the 
signatories to these reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments to become members of the ITO? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, that will not be done, 
but the ITO charter will deal with them. 

Mr. GEARHART. Are you going to bind the 
signatories to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments to submit a dispute arising under the 
reciprocal-trade agreements to the ITO for 
decision? 

Mr. CLayton. I am not sure, Mr. Gearhart, 
whether we will attempt to do that in the 
way in which you have stated it or not. I 
would have to give consideration to that 
question. I cannot answer it directly. 

Mr. GEARHART. Well, if you are going to 
transfer the decision on disputes arising un- 
der the reciprocal trade agreements to an 
international organization on which we have 
one vote, do you think maybe the other 17 
are going to get very excited over disasters 
that may overtake us industrially and will 
rush to our aid? 

Mr. CLrayTton. They do not have to get ex- 
cited and they do not have to rush to our 
aid. We do not need their excitation, and 
we do not need their aid. All we need to do 
is employ the provisions of the agreement, 
which has an escape clause which we can 
exercise unilaterally. 

Mr. GEARHART. In those contracts are you 
going to put some provision in that will give 
the right to the ITO to hear complaints 
against the high or low tariffs of a country 
member? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; the ITO will have no 
right of decision regarding what the tariffs 
should be of any member whatsoever. 

Mr. GEARHART. Does not the charter of the 
ITO, which is suggested by the State Depart- 
nent, provide that a country can file a com- 
plaint against the country whose tariff laws 
they think are discriminatory? 

Mr. CLayToN. Well, discriminatory; yes. 
They can file a complaint but it does not give 
the ITO the right to dictate to us or any 
other country as to what the tariffs shal] be. 

Mr. GEARHART. However, the ITO can pass 
on that complaint and can issue a directive 
to the offending country to correct that 
which has been complained against? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It cannot. 

Mr. GEARHART. Are you sure? 

Mr. CLaYTon. Yes. 


Mr. GEARHART. Are you sure it does not 
provide that? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It does not. 

Mr. GEARHART. Then, cannot the ITO issue 
a@ suggestion to the offending nation that it 
correct it? 

Mr. CxLayTon, Surely. That is different. 

Mr. GearHarT. And then, if the offending 
nation does not correct it, it will be excom- 
inunicated from ITO and from all of the 
benefits that have accrued? 

Mr. CLayton. No. The ITO charter does 
not provide that a nation may be expelled 
from membership in ITO if it does not follow 
the suggestions of the ITO about the reduc- 
tion of its tariffs. 

Mr. GEARHART. Does the ITO acquire any 
right to determine what goods shall come in 
and what goods shall go from any member 
nation? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Positively not. 

Mr. GEARHART. Then, what do you mean 
when you talk about and set forth under 
your ITO charter that no nation shall be 
permitted to export unemployment? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It does not state it shall not 
be permitted to export unemployment. 

Mr. GEARHART. What does it say about ex- 
porting unemployment? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, it has something to say 
about it, but it does not say it shall not. 

Mr. GEARHART. Will you explain what you 
mean by the phrase “exporting unemploy- 
ment?” 

Mr. CLAYTON. I expect you know about as 
much what it means asI do. I have an idea 
that it means that if a country excessively 
subsidizes its exports, the Government pays 
a part of the cost of production or gives an 
export subsidy of some kind for the purpose 
of putting its goods in other countries, in 
competition with other countries—that that 
is a type of exportation of unemployment. 

Mr. GEARHART. That is one type, and prob- 
ably that can be corrected by force of public 
opinion, if nothing else. But suppose the 
American automobile industry, by sheer effi- 
ciency should manufacture a cheap automo- 
bile and send it to England in such quanti- 
ties that the English automobile factories 
should be closed. What could England do 
under the ITO to correct that situation? 

Mr. CLAYTON. They do not need the ITO 
to correct that. 

Mr. GEARHART. They would correct that by 
passing a tariff bill? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; they just would not give 
the fellow in England that wanted to buy 
those cars the dollars with which to pay for 
it. That is simple. 

Mr. GEARHART. Suppose the Englishman has 
his money in his pocket. 

Mr. CLayTon. If he has any dollars in his 
pocket, he has to turn them over to the 
Government. The Government has control 
of the handling of them. He might have his 
pockets full of pounds sterling, and that 
does not buy the car. He has to get dollars 
to pay for the car, and they will not give the 
dollars to him. 7 

Mr. GEARHART. That is just the point. In 
every Other country, when the domestic in- 
dustry suffers because of excessive importa- 
tions from abroad, their government im- 
mediately flies to the aid of that industry. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; that is not true. 

Mr. GrEARHART. But in America that pclicy 
does not seem to appertain, because we have 
stood idly by and watched the destruction 
of the jeweled-watch industry, and they 
have pleaded for assistance to this Govern- 
ment, and the Government has offered them 
none. Because of unwise tariff policies 
which this country has refused to correct, 
others have gone to the wall. 

Mr. CLayTon. The jeweled-watch industry 
is doing a large business and making money, 
so far as I understand, in this country. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Clayton, there were 22 
great jeweled-watch industries in the coun- 
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try a few years ago. Y have in my pocket one 
of the watches made by one of those com- 
panies, the Howard Watch Co., the finest 
watch that ever came from any watch-mak- 
ing factory. That company is today out of 
existence. 

There are only 3 other great American 
jeweled-watch companies left, and there used 
to be 22. You know the names—Hamilton, 
Waltham, and Elgin. All of the rest are gone. 
They are holding on by the skin of their 
teeth, and if you listen to your radio, you will 
listen to Bulova and Elgin. There are Swiss 
watches and German watches and everything 
but American watches. Do they get any re- 
lief from the State Department or from 
Congress? 

Mr. CLayTon. You go back far enough and 
you will find a great many American indus- 
tries in which the number of units of opera- 
tion and production have greatly decreased 
in the last few years. 

Mr. GeaRHART. Well, I must stop from sheer 
exhaustion. But I want to thank you, Mr. 
Clayton, I think that we have made a good 
record. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am satisfied with it. 


JUGGLING FIGURES AND CONTORTING FACTS TO 
JUSTIFY TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, when the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Clayton, 
made use in his testimony before this com- 
mittee of the rather threadbare and thor- 
oughly untenable assertion that our exports 
to trade-agreement countries had, during the 
administration of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, increased much more rapidly than had 
our exports to nonagreement countries dur- 
ing the same period, I recall that I once 
asked my friend, Dr. John Lee Coulter, who 
is, incidentally, one of the greatest living 
experts on foreign trade, to make a careful 
study and analysis of the facts and figures 
upon which such assertions are based in order 
that the truth might be revealed. 

Because the report which Dr. Coulter re- 
leased in response to my request demon- 
strates quite conclusively some startling 
facts and conclusions which should be 
brought to the attention of the committee 
and country, I ask that the results of this 
study, a document which this eminent scien- 
tist has entitled “Unfortunate Use of Statis- 
tics by the Government in Connection With 
the Trade-Agreements Program” may be 
spread upon the pages of these hearings. 

And in tendering this most interesting 
manuscript for inclusion in the record of 
these hearings, I cannot help but wonder 
who it could have been that so ingeniously 
juggled the figures and contorted the facts 
and then palmed them off upon the then 
Chief Executive, who, trustingly, incor- 
porated them in his message to the Congress 
on March 26, 1945. 

But all this notwithstanding, Mr. Chair- 
man, the report of Dr. Coulter to which I 
have just referred speaks for itself. It is the 
following: 


“UNFORTUNATE USE OF STATISTICS BY THE GOV- 
ERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH THE TRADE- 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


“In order to make it appear that the Trade 
Agreements Act has served a useful purpose 
and, among other things, that it has resulted 
in a measurable increase in volume of mu- 
tually profitable foreign trade, Government 
agencies have resorted to the use of combina- 
tions of figures which call for objective ex- 
amination. 

“The most recent illustration of such use 
of statistics in this manner is the statement 
put out over the name of the President in the 
form of a special report to Congress about a 
month ago, on March 26, 1945. 

“In this special report the then President 
is quoted as saying: 

“*The record of how trade agreements ex- 
pand two-way trade is set forth in the 1943 











report of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This record shows that between 1934-35 and 
1938-39 our exports to trade-agreement coun- 
tries increased by 63 percent, while our ship- 
ments to nonagreement countries increased 
by only 32 percent; between these same pe- 
riods our imports from agreement countries 
increased by 22 percent as compared with 
only 12 percent from nonagreement coun- 
tries. The disruptions and dislocations re- 
sulting from the war make later comparisons 
impossible. The record, published in 1943, 
is nevertheless as valid today as it was then. 
We know, without any doubt, that trade 
agreements build trade and that they will do 
so after the war as they did before. All sec- 
tions of our population—labor, farmers, busi- 
nessmen—have shared and will share in the 
benefits which increased trade brings.’ 

“This quotation, or the same figures, have 
now been used during testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee by several wit- 
nesses and on several occasions. The table 
to which reference is made appears on page 
7 of the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee above referred to, and reads as fol- 
lows: 


{Values in millions oi dollars} 
































Aver- | Aver: Increase 
age 2. 
1934-35 /1938-39 Per- 
value | value | Value cent 
Exports (including reex- 
ports): 
Total, trade-agreement 
countries.............| ' 788 |11,232 | 475] 62,: 
Total, nonagreement 
COURT NR deine cnectinia 2992 |21,306 | 3814] 31.7 
Total, all countries...| 2,208 | 3,136 | 928] 42.0 
General imports: hae : 
Total, trade-agreement 
COC enttennccen: 1774) 1942) 168] 21. 
Total, nonagreement 
COUNFTES cas cnhen 2772 | 2868 97} 125 








Total, all countries...| 1,851 | 2,139 | 288) 15.6 


| These figures do not include Ecuador, Turkey, 
Venezuela and the United Kingdom, Newloundland, 
and non-self-governing British colonies with which agree- 
ments have been concluded but where the period during 
Which the agreements have been in effect is too short to 
justify inelusion for purposes of comparison. 

*? The apparent discrepancy shown by these figures in 
comparison with the other totals is due to the noninclu- 
sion of trade with Ecuador and the United Kingdom and 
its Crown colonies. 


“Attention is particularly called to the ex- 
clusion of Ecuador, Turkey, Venezuela, and 
the United Kingdom and Crown colonies, be- 
cause of the short time the trade agreemengs 
were in effect. The trade experience of this 
group of countries excluded from the table 
was as follows: 


{In millions of dollars} 





Increase 

Aver- 
age, age, 
1934-35 | 1938-39 Value 


Aver- 





Exports (including re- 
OXPONUE) «<4 fbaneeunies 476 662 
Imports (general) ...... 329 362 





“The first observation is that the trade 
experience of the group excluded by Govern- 
ment spokesmen was even worse than the 
experience of all of the non-trade-agreement 
countries Combined (excluding countries at 
war). Little wonder that they were excluded 
from the table. 

“The second observation is that during 
1938-39 several countries were already in a 
State of war or interior revolution and yet 
these were all thrown in with the non-trade- 
agreement countries. These included Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Japan, and China (in- 
cluding Kwantung). Actually exports to 
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that group fell off $20,524,000, and imports 
from them fell off $14,714,000 between 1934- 
35 and 1938-39. If it was proper to exclude 
one group of nations to make a good show- 
ing for the trade-agreements group, would 
it not be equally proper to exclude countries 
engaged in war or revolution in order to get 
a fair comparison? 

“For the record, it must be remembered 
that Japan seized Manchuria during 1931-32 
and the invasion of China began in 1937. It 
must also be remembered that Italy attacked 
Ethiopia in December 1934, and the invasion 
of Albania began in April 1939. In the case 
of Spain, while the Republic was established 
in 1931, the revolution began in April 1936 
and was not completed until March 1939. 
German occupation of Austria was during 
1938 and the seizure of the Sudetenland area 
of Czechoslovakia took place during the first 
10 days of October 1938. The general inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia began in March 1939. 
The invasion of Poland began September 1, 
1939. 

“Separating these two groups, we have 
made a comparison of our exports to and 
imports from by groups of nations, which will 
be bound in the table. 

“From the table it appears that when con- 
trast is made between (1) the completed 
trade-agreement countries in effect during 
all of 1938-89 and (2) the non-trade-agree- 
ment countries carrying on normal trade, 
the increase in value of exports to the trade- 
agreement countries was 62.8 percent while 
the increase in exports to the non-trade- 
agreement countries was 57.3 percent, or dif- 
fered only slightly. From this there is no 
indication that exports were stimulated as 
a result of trade agreements. 

“When we turn to an examination of gen- 
eral imports (without again listing the coun- 
tries omitted from the trade-agreements 
group or those included in the non-trade- 
agreements group) we find that (1) imports 
from trade-agreement countries increased 
21.6 percent while (2) imports from the other 
non-trade-agreement countries increased 24 
percent. These were naturally substantially 
the same, since concessions to one were 
extended to all—except Germany. 

“The only other point of significance 1s 
that exports increased almost three times as 
fast as imports. This is entirely accounted 
for by the tremendous volume of exports 
of automotive equipment, electrical and 
industrial machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, office appliances, etc. These items 
were largely exported by important domestic 
industries who believed that the world mar- 
ket was getting into position to absorb very 
large quantities. Actually, exports of these 
items increased between 1934 and 1937 about 
120 percent.” 

Here again, the point of greatest signifi- 
cance is that when the countries in a state 
of war or revolution are excluded the ex- 
ports were larger in amount and increased at 
a more rapid rate to the non-trade-agree- 
ment countries than to trade-agreement 
countries, as follows: 

Increase to trade-agreement countries, 
$144,322,366, or 117.9 percent. 

Increase to non-trade-agreement countries, 
$216,267,277, or 126.4 percent. 

In addition to the reason just stated for 
more rapid expansion of exports over im- 
ports, it is important to remember that dur- 
ing 1937-38-39 important agricultural prod- 
ucts were exported with benefit of export 
subsidies. Furthermore, many foreign coun- 
tries were already beginning to build stock 
piles in anticipation of a possible outbreak 
of new international conflicts. It was dur- 
ing this period that the United States ex- 
ported unusual amounts of iron and steel 
scrap, high-octane gasoline, and many other 
materials particularly needed in connection 
with military operations. All of these fac- 
tors tended to stimulate exports entirely 
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apart from any possible influence of foreign 
concessions in reciprocal-trade agreements. 
For detailed comparisons of exports to and 
imports from trade agreement and other 
groups of countries, see following table: 


United States exports and imports for the 
period 1934-35 contrasted with those for 
1938-39 


{Values in millions of dollars} 


o S 
g & Increase ! 
© 
- > 
se ltieatziz 
eee a 
s 8 & 5 
= = < a 
Exports (including reex- 
ports): 
To trade-agreement 
countries with agree- 
ments in effect during— 
All of 1938-39._.......| 757 |1,232| 475 | 62.8 
Part of 1938-39 ?___... 476 662 186 39. 1 
To non-trade agreement | 
countries: } 
Those in war and 
revolution .....-.- 473 | 452); —21 | —4.5 
pS Sa ee 502} 700; 288); 687.3 
Total exports. ....-|2, 208 |3,136} 928| 42.0 


From _trade-agreement 
countries with agree- 
ments in effect during— 

All of 1938-39__......| 774] $42] 168] 21.6 

_ Part of 1938-39 2___... 329 | 362 33} 10.1 

From non-trade agree: | 


Ceneral imports: | 


ment countries: 
Those in war and 
revolution #_....... 324; 309) —15| —4.5 
MR ccna anions 

















Total imports...... 
1 Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
2 Ecuador, Turkey, Venezuela, United Kingdom, and 
the Crown colonies. 
§ Germany, Italy Spain, Japan. China, and Kwan- 
tung. 


Mr. NEED. If it is convenient to Secretary 
Clayton, I would like to adjourn now, for 
your benefit and for the benefit of the others 
here, until 10 o’clock in ‘he morning. Would 
that be satisfactory to you, sir? 

Mr. CLayTon. Yes, sir. 





Un-American Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Liberty magazine 
for May 1948: 


REDS IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


(By Representative J. PARNELL THOMAS, As 
told to Stacy V. Jones) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Representative THOMas, 
chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, recently 
returned from Panama.) 

Panama is bustling with the agents of 
many lands these days, and one of the largest 
and most active delegations is the Russian. 
For example, the head waiter of one of Pana- 
ma’s leading cafes catering to Americans is a 
Russian who got to the Isthmus from Shang- 
hai. The United States Army afforded him 
transportation part of the way, through the 
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complaisance of a captain to whom he had 
been useful in China. The man has no great 
need of the cafe patrons’ tips, as he had 
$25,000 in a Panama bank. 

He is now under surveillance of American 
Intelligence as one of Stalin's secret agents. 

The head waiter is only one of the Soviet 
uationals that have been coming in in a 
startling influx since the beginning of last 
year. They travel with the approval of their 
government, which is not lightly given. 
Their occupations include those of automo- 
bile dealer, engineer, fur trader, and steam- 
ship operator, but there is reason to believe 
that their chief interest is in the 10-mile- 
wide strip of land administered by the United 
States—the Panama Canal Zone. 

The little republic is also one of the prin- 
cipal centers of Communist Party activity 
in Latin America. Although the Commu- 
nist Party of Panama was ostensibly dis- 
banded in 1943, when the Comintern was 
dissolved, it has an active successor in the 
People’s Party (Partido del Pueblo), which 
maintains several fronts and affiliated po- 
litical groups. Communist agents move 
freely to and from Panama, the crossroads 
of the world. Some of them, traveling as 
employees of our Government-owned ships, 
carry messages from leaders in New York. 

The refusal of the Panama Assembly last 
December to approve a treaty extending our 
use of 13 bases needed for the defense of 
the Canal was brought about by Commu- 
nist propaganda and Communist-led demon- 
strations. Partly as a result, the Canal is 
at the mercy of any enemy with modern 
weapons. What I am about to reveal about 
the lack of Canal defenses may startle the 
American people but can cause no surprise 
to the military intelligence agencies of the 
U.S.5S.R 

I can think of no fortification, base, or 
port more important to the defense of the 
United States than the Panama Canal. As 
long as war is fought partly on the sea, and 
as long as military men and matériel are 
transported by ship, it will be vital to us. 
Our rail transport, which was overtaxed in 
World War II without suffering attack, could 
be crippled by a few atomic warheads 
dropped on strategic yards. Our ships must 
be able to ply between our ports on the two 
oceans by the short Canal route. 

If world war III comes, it will come with- 
out notice, in a surprise attack of far greater 
violence and extent than that at Pearl Har- 
bor. We must recognize and meet the enemy 
before he reaches our shores. Twenty-four- 
hour vigilance is needed at the Canal, with 
all the modern weapons and skills. We have 
some radar but with a radius of only 150 
miles at best. We have only 16 antiaircraft 
guns, of the 90- and 120-millimeter types, to 
defend the whole Canal, and only 8 of 
them—4 on each side—are fully manned. 
We have no searchlights. The mine flelds 
are not laid. Many of the mines are not in 
good condition, and days, even weeks, might 
be needed to put them in perfect shape. The 
Air Force, what we have of it, is gocd, but 
the whole defense lacks the spirit of 
alertness 

We have in the Zone only 6,000 soldiers, 
including Quartermaster, Ordnance, Medical 
Corps, and Headquarters Detachments, so 
that in case of hostilities they could do little 
more than care for the wounded and bury 
the dead. Instead of one antiaircraft 
battalion we should have 18; and instead of 
our nondescript combat team, a division. 

I had hoped that the experience of World 


War II would teach us a lasting lesson. 
Pushed back inside the 10-mile strip, we 
should now be doubly alert. But in my 


opinion, based on interviews with many per- 
sons of high and low rank, and on data sup- 
plied the congressional committee of which 
I am chairman, we are closer to 1937 (the first 
time I visited the Canal), when we had noth- 
ing, than to 1940, when we had e little. 


Our weakness must be obvious to the for- 
eign espionage agents who busy themselves 
about the Republic of Panama. The Rus- 
sians have the special advantage of the 
Communist fifth column that runs through 
Central America and is particularly strong 
in Panama. 

Panama’s Communist movement began 
about 1925, with organization of the Tenants’ 
League and the General Syndicate of Pana- 
manian Workers. Their founders were Cris- 
tobal L. Segundo, now president of the Peo- 
ple’s Party, and Eliseo Echevez, who is also 
active in it. In 1933 the Communist Party 
of Panama came into the open under that 
name, linking itself with the Comintern in 
a public manifesto, and carried on for 10 
years. Its successor, the People’s Party, has 
always been small and, although it is the 
core of the movement, has never gained 
enough signatures to be recognized as a 
qualified political party. 

The most important Communist front in 
Panama is, however, big enough to get onto 
the ballot. This is the Socialist Party of 
Panama (Partido Socialista de Panama), or- 
ganized in 1935 by a lawyer who had been 
associated with Segundo and Echevez in the 
early Tenants’ League and Workers’ Syndi- 
cate. Other fronts, or useful affiliates, are 
the People’s Party Youth, the National Union 
of Women, and the important Syndical Fed- 
eration of Panamanian Workers. 

The importance of the federation lies in 
its affiliation with the network of other Com- 
munist-dominated organizations in Central 
and South America. 
federation of Latin-American Workers (usu- 
ally called the CTAL from the initials of its 
Spanish name, Confederacion de Trabaja- 
dores de America Latina). The CTAL is 
headed by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, of 
Mexico City. The federation and the CTAL 
are affiliated with the Soviet-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Several of the Panamanian Communist 
leaders have taken courses of instruction in 
Russia. In addition to the party directives, 
they have contact with the U.S.S. R.’s agents 
in Colon and Panama City. Dr. Celso Nicalos 
Solano, who is general secretary of the Peo- 
ple’s Party and is regarded as its intellectual 
leader, carried a Soviet Union flag in a student 
demonstration against the American treaty 
last December. 

What, you may ask, can these people do 
inside the Canal Zone, which is ruled and 
policed by Uncle Sam? There are 172 known 
members of the People’s Party among the 
Canal workers, and the actual number may 
be much higher. And for some reason we 
have permitted organization of Local 713, 
United Public Workers of America (CIO). 
One explanation I received was that this was 
preferable to waiting until Toledano came 
from Mexico City to do the job. 

There would be no objection to organiza- 
tion of the Canal workers by an American 
union of good standing, but we are flirting 
with danger in admitting one so flagrantly 
Communist-controlled. Abram Flaxer, presi- 
dent of UPWA, has been active in the affairs 
of the Communist Party since 1936 and has 
loyally followed its twisting line. He has not 
publicly avowed membership, but the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities concluded 
4 years ago that he indisputably belonged to 
the party. 

On May Day in 1946, 3,000 persons paraded 
in Panama City, denouncing “Anglo-Amer- 
ican imperialism” and demanding establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the 
U. S.S.R. The next day May 2, “Operation 
Panama” was launched to recruit the Canal 
workers for UPWA. In charge was Leonard 
Goldsmith, who had signed Communist 
Party election petitions in New York and had 
been connected with a number of fronts. 
An associate was Robert Weinstein, director 
of organization for UPWA, who is listed by 
the Philadelphia police as a Communist 
Party member. Among the Panamanians 
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who joined in the drive were officials of the 
People’s Party and former officials of the 
Panama Communist Party. 

Local 713 has about 12,000 members, a)- 
though it has claimed 19,000. Most of its 
members are silver workers of Jamaican or 
other West Indian extraction, and two-thirds 
of them live ouside the Zone. Though I 
don’t suppose many are actually Commu- 
nists, they can be manipulated. 

The local union is pledged not to strike 
against Uncle Sam. But an incident of last 
October indicates what may be expected. 
Then 500 dock workers employed by the 
Panama Railroad Company went out, tying 
up much of the Canal’s shipping. The dock 
workers don’t belong to local 713, and its 
officers disclaimed any knowledge of the 
strike, but they undertook to mediate it, 
The walkout was well organized and timed. 
Investigators concluded that local 713 had 
pulled all the strings. 

In the hemisphere set-up, the Communist 
Party of the United States is considered the 
major section, giving advice and assistance 
to its Latin-American sisters. Certain crew 
members of the Panama, Cristobal, and 
Ancon, ships owned by the Panama Rail- 
road, who are thus government employees, 
are known to carry literature and messages 
to Communist units in Panama. A stew- 
ardess whose name was given to me attends 
frequent extreme leftist meetings. Seamen 
are known to have been in contact not only 
with Communist groups but with Russian 
agents on the isthmus. Many of the sailors 
are aliens, and these seem to get preference 
in the hiring. 

Two American Navy veterans, for instance, 
applied to the captain of the Panama in 
New York for jobs on the ship, but were 
referred to the National Maritime Union 
for clearance. The NMU refused them cards, 
and later sent the ship three Nicaraguans 
who had been in the United States only 
a short time. 

Sabotage by employees of the Canal is 
more to be feared than strikes. A heavy 
charge, even of conventional explosives, set 
off in the narrow Gaillard Cut could block 
shipping. If the dam, dikes, or locks hold- 
ing in the great artificial Gatun Lake were 
breached, the lake would spill into the sea, 
and the Canal would be useless for from 
one to four years, depending on the damage. 

Actual aggression could come in several 
ways. The Canal might be attacked by long- 
range bombers from Asia. Besides, Russia 
now has some of the largest submarines in 
the world. At the ead of World War II she 
received some of Germany's biggest under- 
@ater craft. Small airplanes can be launched 
from the decks of the largest German-type 
submarines, and the Canal locks could be 
blown up by this means. 

Military leaders are uncertain whether a 
determined enemy could be prevented from 
putting the Canal out of business even with 
the 134 bases we had from 1942 to 1947, but 
obviously we are ill off without them. The 
Communists discovered that they could turn 
the pride and nationalism of Panamanians 
into hate for the Colossus of the North, and 
they must be credited with a signal victory 
in the rejection of the treaty. 

In September 1946 the People’s Party be- 
gan holding demonstrations demanding the 
return of the bases and denouncing Yankee 
imperialism. The Soviet flag hung from 
a bandstand at one meeting. That winter 
members painted signs on public buildings 
reading, ‘‘Return the bases,” “Bases and no 
threats,” and “Remember Rio Hato.” The 
big B-29 base, which we have now surren- 
dered, was at Rio Hato. In May of last year 
another anti-American meeting was in- 
formed. that the United States was about to 
swallow Panama in 36 bites. Student groups 
joined in, and a speaker told a spring meet- 
ing at the University of Panama, “Don't fear 
the Yankees, because the U. S. S. R. will 
always help us.” Last summer the drive was 
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stepped up by the Communist-controlled 
Federation of Students. 

The climax came in December when, after 
15 months of negotiation the assembly took 
up the agreement to extend the use of Rio 
Hato for 20 years and a dozen other islands 
and mainland bases for 5. University stu- 
dents and schoolboys fought police in the 
streets of Panama City with sticks, stones, 
and bottles, and 40 civilians and police were 
injured in one day. Professors and pupils, 
even in girls’ schools, went on a general 
strike for 10 days. Parents were enlisted. 
Ten thousand women attended an outdoor 
protest meeting. Handbills in red lettering 
denounced Yankee imperialism, and called 
on Panama’s youth to defend the country’s 
integrity and to save Panama from Yankee 
fangs. 

President Enrique A. Jiminez and other 
sober statesmen tried to tell the country that 
the threat of Communist aggression meant 
that the bases should be manned for joint 
defense. The students’ reply was that there 
was no danger of war. 

The University of Panama is a hotbed of 
Communists and extreme leftist sympathiz- 
ers. The head of the university himself is 
far left of center, and perhaps three-quarters 
of the faculty are leftist sympathizers. 

Panamanian Communists have influence, 
not only in education and machine politics, 
but some have connections in the Canal ad- 
ministration. For example, a leading woman 
leftist, who is strongly suspected of being a 
Communist, is married to a man who holds 
a responsible job in the Zone. 

The number of Russian residents in the 
Republic is still growing, and 50 are reported 
to be waiting in Shanghai for Panama visas. 
Fifteen Russian vessels passed through the 
Panama Canal in the 6 months ended with 
January. They were of the fishing type and 
all sailed westward, probably from Odessa to 
Viadivostok. One anchored offshore on the 
Atlantic side for 3 or 4 days, during which 
its officers and most of its seamen came 
ashore in small boats. They made contact 
with known Russian agents and with lead- 
ing Communists. It is notable that the bank 
accounts of some of the agents showed an 
appreciable increase after the visit. 

While the Russians woo Panama, the fric- 
tion between Panamanians and our nationals 
continues to increase. 

Cities outside of the Zone are put “off 
limits” for our military personnel from time 
to time. The situation is so tense that ex- 
plosions may be expected. Communist agi- 
tators exploit as racial discrimination such 
distinctions as the gold and silver classifi- 
cations which grew out of early payment of 
United States citizens in gold and others in 
silver. The complaints are against both Jim 
Crowism and wage differentials. 

The silver workers are easy marks for any 
professional organizers who promise them 
higher wages and better living conditions, 
and understandably so. Our Government 
should indeed bow its head in shame at the 
conditions under which it forces some of the 
Canal workers to live. I have talked to sil- 
ver employees who have been with the Canal 
for many years and are paid only $20 a week. 
Their families live in squalid barracks or 
tenements, 12 families to a tenement, 1 fam- 
ily toa room. Some families as large as 10 
persons are crowded into a single room, and 
ho facilities except a common toilet for the 
whole tenement house. 

We couldn’t do more to encourage commu- 
nism if we offered Communist Party cards to 
all Canal Zone employees. 

One thing we can do without delay to 
counteract red propaganda is to improve 
these wage and housing conditions. 

If we cannot soon get back the bases, es- 
pecially Rio Hato, we should negotiate for 

tes in other Central American countries. 

t the Canal we need the best warning sys- 
‘ems and air defenses that military science 


can develop. And our first line of defense 
is, of course, intelligence. This activity 
should 3e expanded in Europe and Asia as 
well as in Central and South America. 

The recent report to Congress by the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal recommends construction 
of a sea-level route at Panama instead of the 
present lock system, chiefly because it would 
be less vulnerable. It would cost $2,500,000,- 
000 and take 10 years to build. Before un- 
dertaking that or any other improvement we 
must make sure where we stand on security 
at Panama. 

At Washington, suggestions have been ad- 
vanced that a cut be made somewhere else— 
perhaps in Nicaragua. But there, too, local 
enmities might be aroused against us. It 
comes back to one diplomatic problem for 
all of Central America—counteracting the 
anti-United States campaign directed from 
Moscow. 





Milwaukee Journal Lauds Mundt Bill, 
H. R. 5852, for Curbing Communist 
Activities in the United States—Praises 
Un-American Activities Committee for 
Approving It—Urges Early Favorable 
Action by Congress—Advises Congress 
Opposing Communism at Home Fully as 
Important as Opposing It Overseas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress from our larger cities and 
from areas where American Communists 
have their lairs are being flooded with 
postcards and telegrams urging them to 
defeat what the Moscow propagandists 
call the Mundt police-state bill. So that 
the Congress and the country may better 
understand just exactly what is in this 
legislation, H. R. 5852, which appears on 
our whip notices as one of the items 
which may come before Congress next 
week, I wish to call attention to the fol- 
lowing thoughtful and analytical edito- 
rial from the Milwaukee Journal, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Nobody has ever accused the Milwau- 
kee Journal of being a reactionary jour- 
nal or a tool of Wall Street. It is doubly 
significant, therefore, that this great 
Midwestern newspaper, published in the 
largest city of progressive Wisconsin, 
should give H. R. 5852 such unqualified 
and enthusiastic support. 

Mr. Speaker, it is even more signifi- 
cant that this morning both the New 
York Herald Tribune and the Washing- 
ton Times Herald—two great newspapers 
which are frequently as far apart as the 
‘wo poles on foreign policy and domestic 
legislation—carry lead editorials sup- 
porting this legislation to curb and cir- 
cumscribe the activities of the Commu- 
nist Party and its numerous front and 
dupe organizations. Numerous other 
newspaper writers and columnists have 
also given this new approach to the com- 
munism problem—the technique of dis- 
closure—their wholehearted support. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., and other radio com- 
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mentators have spoken out vigorously in 
its support. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, only the Com- 
munists and their closest allies and as- 
sociates—their dupes, their front organ- 
izations, and their nests of fellow wan- 
derers—have spoken out in opposition to 
this constitutional and orderly method 
of turning the light of day upon the il- 
licit acts and institutions of American 
Communists. 

Our committee expects to place a copy 
of this legislation and our committee re- 
port in the hands of each Member of 
the House before this matter comes be- 
fore you next week. We solicit your 
careful study of this legislative pro- 
posal—the first to come from the Un- 
American Activities Committee in its 
history. Into this bill, we have put the 
experience and education which we have 
acquired in nearly 10 years of investi- 
gating and studying the sneak-thief tac- 
tics of Communists in America and 
abroad. 

H. R. 5852 does not outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. It does not ban ‘t from 
the ballot or deny it use of the mail, free 
assemblage, freedom of speech, or of 
press. It does not make the Communist 
Party illegal, Mr. Speaker, but it does 
make illegal certain conspiratorial ac- 
tivities which seek by stealth to over- 
throw our Government and to replace it 
with a totalitarian regime controlled 
and dominated by a foreign power. 
Only if it can be shown that this shoe 
fits the foot of American Communists 
can it be contended that H. R. 5852 out- 
laws the Communist Party. 

From the loud wails one reads in the 
Communist Daily Worker, it appears 
that there must be many members of 
the Communist Party in America who 
are worrying guiltily that judicial proce- 
dure will be able to demonstrate that 
they are engaged in a conspiracy to sub- 
jugate America’s interests to those of 
Soviet Russia. If that can be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of our courts 
of law, the time is amply here when leg- 
islation should provide a penalty which 
will fit the crime. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5852, does precisely that. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal] 
DEALING WITH OUR COMMIES 

If democracy is going to combat commu- 
nism in this country, there must be rules for 
the conflict. Action must be taken to stop 
the Communists from cheating, from dealing 
under the table, from marking the cards, and 
stacking the deck. Otherwise we are asking 
for our own destruction. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities lays down some rules in a bill to be 
submitted this week. It offers a program by 
which it believes American democracy can 
retain its traditional freedoms and rights, 
and yet deal with the conspiratorial Com- 
munist movement. 

“We are willing,’ the committee has ex- 
plained, “to permit the theories of commu- 
nism and democracy to clash in the open 
market place of political ideas in America, 
but we insist that communism not be al- 
lowed to have the unfair advantages in this 
conflict of the unrestricted use of illeral 
means, the cloak of secrecy and fraud, and 
the assistance and direction of a foreign 
Communist dictatorship. We believe that if 
its criminal activities are prosecuted, its false 
fronts expcsed, and its foreign assistance 
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and direction cut away, the Communist 
movement in the United States, standing 
alone for what it is, will be overwhelmingly 
defeated.” 

This problem of dealing with communism, 
while still preserving fundamental American 
liberties, is of major importance. Here is 
how the Un-American Activities Committee 
proposes to do it: 

1. Isolate American Communist leaders 
from the rest of the world, particularly from 
the Soviet Union. Provide stiff penalties for 
any American Communist leader found guilty 
of conspiring against the United States. 

2. By a policy of constant exposure, at- 
tempt to draw the support of so-called in- 
nocents away from the Communist Party and 
its front organizations. 

3. Require registration of all members of 
the Communist Party, responsibility for this 
to rest on party leaders. 

4. Require registration of all Communist- 
front organizations and the clear labeling of 
their propaganda as coming from quarters so 
stigmatized. 

5. Deny Government jobs to members of 
the Communist Party and penalize Govern- 
ment executives who knowingly employ Com- 
munists. 

6. Forbid issuance of passports to any 
member of the Communist Party. 

7. Discontinue and forbid all tax-exempt 
status to Communist-front organizations. 

8. Order deportation proceedings against 
all Communist registrants found to be aliens. 

The committee does not ask the outlawing 
of the Communist Party. It does not attempt 
to draw and quarter every minor Communist 
or innocent dupe. It does, as Representative 
Muwnont, of South Dakota, its principal author, 
declares, “attempt to strike a body blow at 
the American cadre of the Soviet-directed 
Communist conspiracy.” 

The committee bill provides one distinct 
departure from present law: It proposes a 
new Gefinition of conspiracy. 

At present, conspiracy against the United 
States, except in wartime, must have the 
characteristic of employing force and vio- 
lence. The committee recommends that con- 
spiracy henceforth cover subversion of the 
interests of the Nation by abetting the ob- 
jectives of the world Communist movement, 
by disrupting trade and commerce, or by 
advocating the destruction of government in 
the United States with the aim of establish- 
ing a Communist dictatorship. 

For a conviction, it would be necessary to 
prove that a man, as a Communist leader, 
was engaged in a conspiracy with others to 
promote subversion. Penalties would run as 
high as a $10,000 fine and 10 years of im- 
prisonment. 

The committee approach to this whole 
problem seems sound and realistic. If we are 
to deal successfully with this problem of 
American communism, it must be along lines 
such as these. 

Congress should definitely pass a measure 
such as this at the present session. It is just 
as important as are the measures to oppose 
communism overseas. 





Oil: The Key to National Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in this age of mechanization no single 
industry is so important to the Nation’s 
well-being—in peacetime as in wartime— 
as the oil industry. 


The health of the Nation’s economy 
rises and falls in direct relation to the 
health of the oil industry. It is a great 
misfortune and injustice that an indus- 
try of such importance should receive 
only negative attention from the Govern- 
ment. By negative attention, I mean 
that the Government has always shown 
a ready enthusiasm for imposing con- 
trols, regulations, and restrictions upon 
the oil industry, while at the same time 
it has failed to display a comparable in- 
terest in measures designed to keep the 
oil industry in good health. 

OIL INDUSTRY NEEDS STEEL 


Today the Nation’s petroleum supply 
situation is too critical—and too much 
of our national security is at stake—to 
permit a continuation of this lackadaisi- 
cal approach to the industry’s problems. 
It is time for us to face one inescapable 
fact: The oil industry needs steel. 

Producers need steel, refiners need 
steel, transporters need steel, and they 
should have it. Oil may well be the key 
to our safety in the days ahead, and it is 
imperative that the industry receive the 
steel it needs to supply the oil that our 
security demands. 


TEXAS IS KEYSTONE STATE 


Because Texas is the keystone State in 
the Nation’s oil supply structure, I have 
studied the oil industry’s ever-changing 
needs carefully through my years in 
Congress. 


COLONEL THOMPSON, ONE OF WORLD’S MOST ABLE 
AND PRACTICAL OIL AUTHORITIES 


Eecause the urgency of the current oil- 
supply problem demands action, I re- 
cently wrote to the chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, Col. E. O. 
Thompson, outlining my views on what 
should be done now to meet this crisis. 
Colonel Thompson, as members of the 
Armed Services Committee of this House 
know, is one of the best-informed, most 
able, and most practical authorities on 
oil and its problems in the Nation. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp a copy of 
my letter to Colonel Thompson discussing 
the oil-supply problem and a copy of the 
letter I received from him in reply: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1948. 
Col. E. O. THOMPSON, 
Texas Railroad Commission, 
Austin, Tez. 

Dear COLONEL THOMPSON: It is gratifying 
to note that the Texas Railroad Commission 
has begun a timely round of State-wide 
MER hearings. Your commission is to be 
commended for this effort to increase the 
State’s oil production at a time of serious 
need. 

The seriousness of the petroleum-supply 
problem cannot be overemphasized. For a 
nation whose entire economy—both in peace 
and war—is dependent upon petroleum prod- 
ucts this country has been entirely too apa- 
thetic to the difficulties besetting the in- 
dustry. 

As a member of the Special Oil Commit- 
tee of the House Armed Services Committee, 
I have been—and shall continue to be— 
greatly concerned with the alarming ques- 
tion of what we would do for Oil in the event 
of another war. Our minimum daily de- 
mands in wartime are estimated at 8,000,000 
barrels daily; our maximum daily capacity is 
about 5,500,000 barrels. 

What would we do if called upon to supply 
that 2,500,000-barrel deficit tomorrow? I 
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don’t know and I have found no one who 
will say with assurance just how that ques- 
tion could be answered. But I do not think 
we should wait until an emergency forces 
us to find the answer—or be destroyed. 

Time may be running out for us, so far 
as the chances of solving the petroleum sup- 
ply problem is concerned. I do not think 
we should blissfully await a day of crisis 
before planning for the future. 

It is my belief that the President should 
immediately appoint a Nation-wide commis- 
sion of outstanding and qualified men— 
who have a sound, practical knowledge and 
acquaintance with the realities of the petro- 
leum industry’s problems and needs—to 
study the situation and formulate a long- 
range program to guide the Nation in pre- 
paring to meet its future petroleum needs. 

Recommendations from such a group 
would, I am sure, be beneficial in steering 
the Nation away from what might be hastily 
conceived, short-sighted, and unnecessary 
regulations and controls. 

For the present I am convinced that cer- 
tain phases of the petroleum supply ques- 
tion should be dealt with immediately, par- 
ticularly in view of the unprecedented do- 
mestic demand. There are Certain things 
which can be done, and I think should be 
done, including these: 

1. Needs of the petroleum industry should 
be made the first order of business by the 
steel industry. The steel companies should 
be called upon to give the petroleum indus- 
try—producer, refiner, and transporter—the 
steel it needs now. If this is not done vol- 
untarily, I believe the Government should 
step in to see that steel is allocated in suf- 
ficient quantities to the petroleum indus- 
try. It is senseless to expand oil-consuming 
industries without enabling the oil industry 
to expand and meet the added demand. 

2. Following Texas’ example, all States 
should immediately review the performance 
records of their fields and bring all fields 
up to the MER. 

3. The title to the tideland areas of the 
Nation should be cleared quickly by quit- 
claim legislation, and every stimulant and 
incentive should be given for thorough de- 
velopment of this rich deposit of oil. 

4. The appropriation of the United States 
Geological Survey should be augmented to 
expedite geological exploration of the pub- 
lic lands, and the terms of leasing should 
be revalued to provide added incentive for 
exploration. 

5. To avert or relieve any temporary ‘spot 
shortages,” we should import as much oil 
as necessary, without injuring the domestic 
industry. 

6. Renewed efforts should be made to 
strengthen and rigidly enforce gas-conserva- 
tion measures throughout the United States. 

7. Added steel supplies should be made 
available for construction of gas pipe lines 
into heavily industrialized areas so that gas 
may be used instead of fuel oil for indus- 
trial consumption. 

8. Federal funds should be made available 
to supplement State activity in research for 
improved methods of secondary recovery. 

9. Federal funds should also be made 
available to stimulate research in new 
methods of drilling. f 

These steps could, I believe, take us 4 
long way toward relieving the current “tight” 
situation in national petroleum supply. The 
over-all question cannot be answered by 
piecemeal actions, however, and I believe we 
should move now to chart our course {or 
the future. 

Any comments you might have on this 
discussion would be appreciated and helpful 
to me. I am sure the other States would 
do well to follow the course of conservation 
and sensible development pioneered by the 
Texas Railroad Commission through the 
years. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, . 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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RAILROAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS, 
Austin, Tex., April 23, 1948. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrarR LYNDON: I am in receipt of your most 
interesting letter of April 17, in which you 
review the oil situation of America. 

Having appeared before your special com- 
mittee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I was particularly impressed with the 
thoroughness and the serious type of inquiry 
which your committee has been making. 
The questions asked hy the members of your 
committee in those hearings show the con- 
cern of the Congress on this serious situa- 
tion which confronts the oil industry and 
our Nation from a defense standpoint. 

You point the situation clearly when you 
call attention to the fact in your letter that 
the estimate of wartime oil demands are 
placed at 8,000,000 barrels daily, whereas our 
present national production as of April 17 
was only 5,414,360 barrels and you pose the 
question what would we do to supply the ad- 
ditional 2,500,000 barrels if they should be 
needed tomorrow, or at some early date. 

I think you are eminently correct when 
you say that we should not wait until the 
emergency forces us to find the answer or be 
destroyed. 

You have, in your letter, very clearly 
pointed out some of the most important 
things that should be done in order to aug- 
ment our petroleum supply from domestic 
sources in this country, and you have hit 
upon the most important one in your first 
enumeration; namely, that steel companies 
should be called upon to give the petroleum 
industry— the producer, the refiner and the 
transporter, the steel that it needs now. I 
firmly believe that if the steel is made avail- 
able, the industry will get the job done and 
promptly Hundreds and hundreds of peo- 
ple want to drill wells but cannot do so for 
lack of steel. 

If there be no steel strikes and if there be 
no strikes in the oil industry, and if imports 
are kept at their present level of some hun- 
dred and two thousand barrels per day in 
excess Of exports, I believe that we will be 
able, short of greatly expanded military de- 
mands, to avoid rationing this summer, 
However, the matters that you touch upon 
and deal with so intelligently are to me 
compelling. 

Your letter so completely covers the situa- 
tion that I am taking the liberty of giving 
it to the press, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST O. THOMPSON, 





Keynote Speech by Hon. James P. Kem, 
of Missouri, at Missouri Republican 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD a keynote speech 
delivered by me at the Republican State 
A her at St. Louis, Mo., on May 1, 

8. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, fellow Missourians, we 
are met here for a patriotic purpose; to dis- 


charge a civic duty. Ours is the proud privi- 
lege of selecting certain important agents of 
government, and of declaring in a critical 
hour the principles of the great Republican 
Party of Missouri. 

We know that our cause is just. We know 
that our cause is right. We of the Repub- 
lican Party stand steadfast on the princi- 
ples of the Constitution of the United States. 
These are the guideposts to the American 
way of life. 

The Republican Party directed the course 
of the Government for 46 of the 72 years 
from 1861 to 1933. In that era the United 
States became a strong, prosperous, and en- 
lightened nation. The United States com- 
manded the respect of the world. Its sol- 
vency, philanthropy, humanity, latent mili- 
tary power, economic resources, its system of 
private enterprise, and scientific develop- 
ment challenged the admiration of the world. 
This result was not achieved through the 
WPA, the OPA, exorbitant taxes, or starry- 
eyed schemes designed solely to entice votes. 
Nor did these blessings come through en- 
couragement of idleness by placing unem- 
ployment on a salary, or prodigal buying of 
potatoes by the Government and burning 
them in kerosene-lit bonfires. 

The Republican pattern of statesmanship 
contained no hint of quackery, no specter 
of communism, no double talk on interna- 
tional affairs, or wavering on international 
responsibilities. There was never a threat of 
yielding the goal of public service in a 
frenzied reach for power. 

On the contrary, the Republican Party 
did then and does now advocate thrift, 
economy, self-reliance, and individual ini- 
tiative; representative government without 
the lash of regimentation and private enter- 
prise without hobbling restrictions. 

The times now impose upon the Republi- 
can Party new opportunities for molding and 
forming public opinion. We realize fully 
that we are not living or carrying on our 
work in the mood or under the conditions 
of 1854, when the party was founded. 

Disraeli once said, “I am a radical because 
I want to eradicate that which is bad. I 
am a conservative because I want to con- 
serve that which is good.” To defend and 
maintain the Constitution of the United 
States, our laws, our form of government, 
and the right of men to live their lives in 
freedom from the tyranny of others, is our 
party’s province. In this spirit, we dedicate 
our efforts to the welfare of our country. 

Some of the leaders of the Democrat 
Party pride themselves on the fact that they 
never look back. They liken themselves, we 
understand, to some sort of a mythical bird 
that is always looking forward. 

Here in Missouri, we have known longer 
and better than have our brethren in any 
of our sister States the sinister record of the 
Pendergast machine and its corruption, vote 
stealing, and public plunder. Here in Mis- 
souri we know too well the history of Pender- 
gastism with its public dishonor and private 
shame. 

Here in the home state of Mr. Tru- 
man, why the Democrats dislike to look back 
may be easily understood. They don’t dare 
look back. We Republicans may look both 
forward and backward with equal satisfac- 
tion. We recall the past of our party with 
pride; we look to the future with confidence. 

Here in the very heart of the nation, we 
recognize the Republican trend. We dis- 
cern an unconquerable uprising of the pco- 
ple to end the fumbling in the Governor's 
office in Jefferson City, and the bungling in 
the White-House in Washington. As Amer- 
icans we want more of the kind of govern- 
ment given us by the Republican Congress 
that reversed the ruinous, radical New Deal 
Democrat trend to socialism and destruc- 
tion. 

As Missourians we want more of the 
kind of government given us by the Republi- 
can legislature that has done so much to 
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redeem the state from years of Democrat 
misrule. 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


For several years past, Jefferson City and 
Washington have had this in common: In 
each, a constructive, able, and industrious 
Republican legislative body has been con- 
fronted by a stubborn, non-cooperative, and 
alas!—sometimes irritable, Chief Executive. 
In view of the difficulties under which they 
have labored in this respect, the achieve- 
ments of the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 
General Assemblies of Missouri have re- 
ceived unstinted admiration on every side. 
In 1944, for the first time in many years, the 
Republicans gained control of both houses 
of our general assembly. 

The following year, at a special election, 
the citizens of Missouri adopted a new state 
constitution. This made necessary the revis- 
ing and rewriting of more than 9,000 Missouri 
statutes in order to make them comply with 
the new state constitution. 

This was a Herculean task, but it was a 
long-awaited opportunity. The new consti- 
tution made possible the accomplishment of 
many proposals the Republicans of our state 
had long urged, but could not get adopted 
over the opposition of the Democrats. 

As an example, the Republicans were able 
to revamp the state’s entire system of reve- 
nue collection. The Democrat minority 
fought this bitterly to the end, and even 
after the state constitution was adopted, 
tried to defeat the bill setting up the depart- 
ment. 

Under the wise and economical adminis- 
tration of the great wartime Governor of 
Missouri, Forrest C. Donnell, a huge surplus 
of money piled up in the state treasury. The 
Republican leaders impounded this fund in 
a special post-war reserve. 

This fund has been carefully guarded and 
judiciously spent. Every effort of pressure 
groups to raid it has been successfully re- 
sisted. The fund at one time reached a total 
of $45,000,000. May I ask a question—a 
serious question? Would money have accum- 
ulated in the state treasury had the Demo- 
crat plot to steal the governorship in 1941 
been successful? 

Constructive labor legislation was de- 
manded by the public and passed by the 
legislature in response to this demand. 

Abuses of the unemployment compensa- 
tion law received intelligent attention. 

The Sixty-fourth General Assembly want- 
ed the facts about our schools, and made a 
year-long investigation and survey. Laws 
were enacted providing for voluntary consoli- 
dation of small school districts in order to 
provide more efficiency at less cost, and for a 
more equitable distribution of the state's 
sc“ool funds. 

The session of the General Assembly which 
recently ended was one of the most economi- 
cal in the history of the state, although it 
appropriated more money than any other 
legislature. This seeming paradox is due to 
the fact that although more money was ap- 
propriated by the legislature, much of it 
came from savings in the war years. All of it 
was appropriated with the greatest care. 

We of the “Show-me State” have taken 
a good look at the self-seeking groups that 
have captured control of the Democrat Farty 
in our state. These political bosses have 
been riding a one-eyed mule—a left-eyed 
mule—that is always leaning to the left, 
and more to the left—and now finds itself 
right near the ditch. 

Yes, the time is ripe for some important 
changes. And the people—come November— 
are going to make a ciean sweep. Above 
all, they are going to put a Republican in 
the Governor's office—a Republican who has 
his feet on the ground—a Republican who 
knows the value of calm deliberation. 


FEDZRAL GOVERNMENT 


We shall bring decent, wholesome, truly 
progressive state and local governmient to the 
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State of Missouri. We shall be equally vigi- 
lant and determined to contribute to stabile 
ity, soundness, and order in the all-im- 
portant executive department of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

Let us, therefore, proceed to what is al- 
Ways an essential part of the deliberations 
of a Missouri Republican convention. Let 
us consider the state of the union, and, first, 
our domestic affairs. 


CONGRESS 


The Republican Congress has fulfilled its 
pledges to the people. We have cut taxes 
despite three indefensible vetoes by Presi- 
dent Truman. We have given the people 
tax relief that was long overdue—relief that 
was necessary to keep America strong; re- 
lief so that the great mass of workers would 
have more “take-home pay;” relief to re- 
plenish the wells of investment capital so 
that business, farming, and mining and the 
countless service pursuits would expand and 
provide more jobs. 

Continuation of wartime taxes in peace- 
time is intolerable. Taxes must be fair and 
reasonable if a free, competitive enterprise 
system shall survive. 

The Republican Congress has made a 
good start in eliminating unnecessary bu- 
reaucrats from the Federal pay roll. It 
has done so despite the stubborn resistance 
of the Truman Administration and the ill- 
tempered refusal of the Democrat heads of 
the departments to cooperate with the com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Mr. Truman said his spending budgets were 
rock-bottom and could not be cut without 
wrecking the Government. The Republican 
Congress disagreed. It lopped off billons of 
dollars from the President’s spend-and- 
spend and tax-and-tax pudgets. 

We passed the Taft-Hartley labor-man- 
agement relations act over President’s Tru- 
man’s purely political veto. This law at- 
tempts to adjust fairly and adequately the 
rights and responsibilities of three groups: 
the employees, the employers, and the 
public. 

Important provisions of this bill grant 
legal rights to workingmen never before 
possessed by them, and provide methods of 
protecting the public welfare. The law es- 
tablishes fair rules of conduct for all. It ex- 
tends to labor relations our cherished prin- 
ciple of “equal justice under the law.” 

Long after experience proved that the Wag- 
ner Act was grossly unfair and insufficient, 
the stubborn, obstinate leadership of the 
Democrat Party refused to permit its “rub- 
ber stamp” Democrat-controlled Congress to 
enact a single amendment. We cannot ex- 
pect.a law as far-reaching as the Wagner Act 
or the Taft-Hartley Act to be in perfect or 
final form when first enacted. 

Experience always proves the need for 
changes. The Republican Congress may be 
depended upon to make such changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act as experience shows to be 
necessary or advisable. This new labor-man- 
agement law is proving itself to be, as it is 
intended to be, a bill of rights for the average 
man. 

The Republican Congress was further given 
a mandate by the people to free them of con- 
- trols by busybody Washington bureaucrats 
and snoopers. And so we have repealed 
76,000 controls, rules, regulations, and di- 


rectives, and cut red-tape by the mile. Asa 
result, our people may again enjoy the bless- 
ings of freedom to produce the necessities 


and good things of life. 

And incidentally, our Federal Treasury, 
with a return of the free-enterprise system, 
is able to use some black ink, instead of red 
ink, once again. We got the Government 
out of the red; now we are going to get the 
Reds out of the Government. 

On a thousand fronts of our national econ- 
omy—tfactory, farm, and mine—the Repub- 
lican Congress strengthened and paved the 
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way for our people to re-establish the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known. 

These are a few of the achievements of 
the Republican Congress. Let us, by way of 
comparison, now take a swift look at the 
executive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for 16 years past dominated by the 
radical New Dealers, aided and abetted by 
Democrat machine bosses exemplified by the 
Pendergast gang in Missouri. 


EXECTIVE DEPARTMENT 


It is to be regretted that the American 
people could not do in 1946 what they wanted 
to do. It is a pity that when they repudi- 
ated the Truman Administration, they could 
not then clean house from top to bottom. 

The Republican Congress has made a great 
record in holding the line for the American 
way of life. In doing so it has had to battle 
constantly on the Executive front with a 
warring, quarrelsome, Democrat Party—fall- 
ing apart at the seams, as it is driven toward 
a regimented police state by its radical New 
Deal masters of the Truman Administration. 

The one-horse shay of F. D. R. ain’t what it 
used to be. After 2 years with Mr. Truman 
supposedly in the driver’s seat, it has broken 
down—completely. All that is left are a few 
“bolts” and “nuts.” Speed the day when 
the “nuts” all “bolt.” 

Due to incompetence in the White House 
and the accumulated deadwood in the innu- 
merable boards, bureaus, and commissions 
created wherever the whim or fancy of the 
New Dealers led them, the Executive branch 
has been running wild. The buzzards of 
privilege, the hangers-on and camp follow- 
ers of the radical cabal have been having 
a field day. Scarcely a day passes that a new 
scandal in the Truman Administration is not 
uncovered by congressional investigators. 

As one example of how things have been 
going in the Truman Administration, let 
us look at the notorious and malodorous 
Pauley case. The fireworks started when the 
President of the United States denounced 
in no uncertain terms those who had been 
guilty of speculating in food. 

And then the embarrassing fact came out 
that the chief of these speculators was none 
other than a prominent member of the Presi- 
dent’s own inner circle, Ed. Pauley, former 
treasurer of the Democrat National Com- 
mittee and chief money raiser for the 1944 
campaign. 

Even the President’s physician, General 
Graham, was speculating on the side, or to 
use the Attorney General Clark’s expressive 
phrase, “trafficking in hum:an misery.” 


STEALING EVIDENCE AT KANSAS CITY AND 
NEW MADRID 


Let us look at another illuminating inci- 
dent in recent history—the notorious theft of 
the ballots at Kansas City. This occurred 
less than 24 hours before Attorney General 
Clark was scheduled to appear before a Sen- 
ate committee to explain his whitewash of 
the vote fraud cases. 

The American people have been patiently 
awaitiag the announcement of the arrest of 
those suspected of this foul crime. Not one 
has been found. The people ask why. And 
the people are not going to be satisfied until 
these criminals are brought to justice. 

More recently, evidence wanted by the FBI 
in New Madrid County, Mo., was stolen. 
Again, no arrests have been made. Missou- 
rians ask: Is this, too, a “perfect crime”? A 
Senate committee, headed by Senator FEr- 
GUSON, is now preparing a detailed inquiry 
into the failure of the Attorney General to 
effectively investigate and prosecute the vote 
frauds which occurred in the Democrat pri- 
mary in Jackson County at Kansas City in 
1946 and the chain reaction of fraud and 
criminality set off when Mr. Truman person- 
ally intervened in this primary. To use Mr. 
Truman’s apt and expressive phrase, “The 
outfit is still going good.” Shame, Mr. Presi- 
dent, shame. 





Yes, the American people have had enough. 
They are going to do something about it next 
November. New Dealers call themselves }ip- 
erals. Heaven forbid! They are reactionaries 
who seek to forge chains for the people’s lib- 
erties. They preach liberalism; they practice 
tyranny and fraud. 


MR. TRUMAN AND PRICE CONTROLS 


Mr. Truman advocates the policy of Goy- 
ernment control over prices. He once stated 
that price controls belonged to a “police 
state.” It would have been more accurate 
to say that peacetime price controls are a di- 
rect importation from Moscow. They are as 
foreign as the Kremlin to our theory of goy- 
ernment and to our economic system. But to 
Mr. Truman price ceilings are apparently 
more sacred than the canopy of heaven. 


COMMUNISTS IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


With the election approaching, there is 
another state of affairs which the Truman 
Administration would dearly love to have us 
forget. The President, for some months 
now, has been doing his best to shoo the 
old Communist and fellow-traveler pals of 
the Roosevelt family and Mr. Wallace away 
from his door. 

He has repudiated the Communists in 
speeches and news conferences and has at 
least not tried to dampen down the current 
scare over a possible early war with Russia. 
That is all very well, even if it does come 
a bit late in the day; but there are still large 
numbers of Federal Government jobholders 
who are either Communists., fellow-travelers, 
or subversives of other types. These consti- 
tute Joe Stalin’s highly dangerous fifth 
column. 

It is a black page in American history that 
sO many members of un-American groups 
have been welcomed into high places in the 
Government by the New Dealers. 

While our Government is spending billions 
and billions to quarantine communism in 
Europe and Asia, it is high time to stop the 
spread of communism in the American Gov- 
ernment service. We appreciate that it is 
dificult for a Democrat President to be 
under the necessity of discharging members 
of his own party for disloyalty to their 
country. 

We are going to do our part to relieve 
Mr. Truman from further embarrassment by 
electing a Republican President in 1948. We 
are going to change leadership from the 
White House down—a result essential to the 
continued safety of the American nation. 


TREND TOWARD CONCENTRATION 


All through the disastrous New Deal there 
has been a dangerous trend toward concen- 
tration of power at Washington and away 
from the liberty of the individual. Cen- 
tralization of governmental authority is the 
road to dictatorship. Call it New Dealism 
if you wish, but a stinkweed by any other 
name smells the same. 

It is a trend alien to our republican form 
of government. It violates the fundamental 
concept of the American way in which the 
Federal, state, and local governments each 
have their clearly defined orbits, with all 
sovereignty remaining in the people. 

The device used to accomplish the revolu- 
tionary trend has been to spend and spend, 
tax and tax. All of this has been done under 
the illusion, to quote Harry Hopkins, the right 
arm of the New Deal, “The people are too 
damn dumb to know.” 

Like the Lilliputians in the story, th 
pygmies at Washington have fastened down 
the giant that is America. You may depend 
upon it that the people are going to loose 
themselves come November. 

The people have seen the cost of their Fed- 
eral Government rise from less than $4,- 
000,000,000 in 1933 to about $40,000,000,000 
this year. They have seen the Federal pay 
rolls increase in number from 500,000 in 1933 
to 2,000,000 today. 
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At the polls next November the people 


will restore true liberalism, bring govern- 
ment back home, re-establish the proper 
orbits of Government—Federal, state, and 
local—and open the springs of personal 
initiative and private enterprise that are the 
genius of America. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Throughout this battle for restoration of 
good government, the country and the Con- 
gress have been plagued by failures in foreign 
policy by the New Deal Democrat adminis- 
trations, past and present, 

Fellow Missourians, the hard, inescapable 
fact is that international affairs now largely 
dominate our domestic affairs. Eighty per- 
cent of the entire cost of our Federal Gov- 
ernment now goes for national defense, aid 
to foreign countries, prevention of war, and 
liquidation of past wars. The proportion is 
rising at a staggering rate. 

Much of the cause for the high cost of our 
Federal Government; 

Much of the cause for high prices; 

Much of the clamor for police-state 
methods, restoration of strait-jacket war- 
time controls, rationing, and re-establish- 
ment of 76,000 rules, regulations, and direc- 
tives— 

All of these stem from unspeakable con- 
fusion and unbelievable inconsistency in our 
foreign relations—a terrible betrayal of the 
soldiers and sailors who gave their all on the 
altar of liberty—an undeserved let-down for 
millions of Americans at home who did their 
bit for victory in war. 

The vacillation and confusion in foreign 
policy, the appeasement of Soviet Russia that 
has brought immeasurable grief to the lib- 
erty-loving world and tremendous cost to our 
people in goods and dollars—these must and 
shall give way to forthright leadership in the 
White House. 

Now let us take a look at some of the 
shocking failures of New Deal Democrat ad- 
ministrations in foreign policy—or did they 
plan it that way? 

Mistakes made at Quebec, Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam paved the way for communism 
and Soviet Russia’s expansion program. 

At these so-called Big Three conferences 
were made the deals, some of them in secret, 
that now afflict the liberty-loving peoples of 
the world and make America the last hope 
of civilization. 

Out of these conferences, without the ap- 
proval of the Congress or the American people, 
came the deals to appease Russia and give 
to the men of the Kremlin their opening and 
opportunity for expansion of their tyranny. 

At these conferences, with nonchalant 
abandon, there was scribbled a new map for 
the world. Great masses of people were 
transferred across their traditional boun- 
daries. Poland and the other countries of 
Eastern Europe were crucified and placed 
behind Russia’s “iron curtain.” 

At Quebec was made the inhuman, stupid, 
revengeful deal to hold Germany down to an 
agricultural state—the plan proposed by 
iormer Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. 

Adoption of the Morgenthau plan and its 
futile execution delayed the recovery of all 
Europe for years, and sowed the seeds for 
communist expansion. This ill-fated scheme 
has already cost the American people billions 
upon billions of dollars. 

Since the war ended in Europe, the United 
States, through various agencies, has poured 
£20,050,000,000 into Europe. And the end 
is not in sight. 

Germany before the war and for many 
years was the heart of industrial Europe. 

The Morgenthau plan sought to hold the 
children of Germany for generations in 
bondage for the sins of their fathers. 

It may seem incredible in our land, where 
the immortal Lincoln held, after the Civil 
War, that the immediate duty was to bind 
up the wounds of war and to be charitable 


and helpful, that the representatives of our 
Government should agree to such an unholy 
program. Yet they did agree. President 
Roosevelt shuddered at this plan when he 
thoroughly understood it. President Tru- 
man attempted for a long, costly period to 
carry out the Morganthau plan. 

Now turn to Italy. Picture in your mind’s 
eye for a moment our young men of the 
Armed Forces landing on the bullet-swept 
beaches of Sicily and at Salerno—fighting 
their way over the mountains and through 
the valleys on to victory and liberation for 
the people of Italy. 

We held then in our hand the destiny of 
Italy. Through bungling and fumbling we 
lost a precious opportunity gained by bravery 
and sacrifice. 

The very Communists who have been caus- 
ing all the trouble in Italy since liberation 
were allowed to come back from exile and 
from their classes in revolution at Moscow, 
to peddle their revolutionary wares. 

In China, the same story, the same blun- 
dering diplomacy. At Yalta, China, too, was 
sacrificea to Soviet Russia. The world map- 
makers at Yalta appeased Russia at the ex- 
pense of China; gave Russia all of Sakhalin; 
stepping-stones to America in the Kuriles, 
and the best half of Korea—all of which 
jeopardized our position in the Far East. 
Why? Did Russia defeat Japan? What legal 
or moral right had our President to barter 
away the rights of China? 

The record of the Truman Administration 
in China is a shameful betrayal. While de- 
claiming against communistic aggression in 
Europe, Mr. Truman actually sought to have 
the Chinese Government take into its Cabinet 
Communists from northern China, into the 
government where they could carry out the 
pattern of Russian expansion by infiltration 
so familiar to us now. 

The foreign program of the Truman Ad- 
ministration is costing billions of dollars of 
the American people—your money that is 
badly needed at home. Mr. Truman and Gen- 
eral Marshall already have military missions 
in Greece, Turkey, and China. Let us hope— 
fervently hope—that the fathers and mothers 
of America will not be asked to send their 
sons to shed their blood in remote sectors of 
the earth to correct the errors of stupid 
diplomacy. 

Now, because of betrayal of the American 
people and the justice for which they stand, 
the specter of communism directed by Soviet 


’ Russia is a grim threat to our peace and 


security. 

We must build a national defense so strong 
that neither Russia nor any other aggressor 
nation will be tempted to attack us; but a 
powerful armed force is not the complete 
answer. 

Creating “spheres of influence” in remote 
places of the earth, infested with armed men 
paid by American money and directed by 
American military missions—is not the 
answer. 

Continuous pouring of billions of dollars 
into freedom-loving countries, prostrated by 
the war—is not the answer. 

Tempting friendly foreign countries to live 
beyond their means, or beyond our means— 
is not the answer. 

Lasting love cannot be bought with gifts. 

Lasting friendship between nations cannot 
be won by dollars. 

All history proves this to be true. 

War is the result of bankrupt diplomacy. 

Had the majesty, strength, position, and 
power of our great country been exerted at 
the council table in Teheran, Quebec, Yalta, 
and Potsdam, our country would not today 
be hearing frightened, frantic, desperate ap- 
peals from abroad. 

What, then, is the answer? The answer 
is to re-establish in our foreign relations—to 
practice once again—certain principles that 
are as lively as the oceans, as eternal as the 
hills. These are truth, justice, honor, integ- 
rity, and the Golden Rule. 
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KEYNOTE OF THE CONVENTION 


The time for deliverance is at hand. We 
of the Republican Party have a rendezvous 
with destiny. We accept the challenge. We 
buckle on the armor of candor, courage, and 
patriotism. With the Stars and Stripes as 
our standard, the Constitution of the United 
States as our guide, and the welfare of all 
the people as our inspiration, let us resume 
the march. 

This, then, is the keynote of Missouri’s 
Republican State Convention: To fight with 
all of our might for the sound, sensible, for- 
ward-looking principles of the Republican 
Party to the end that all our people, in State 
and Nation, shall enjoy security, peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness. 

America is going forward. 

America is going Republican, 





The President’s Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an address on 
the President’s so-called civil-rights pro- 
gram, delivered by me over the radio 
in Wilmington, N. C., on April 24, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On the 28th of last February I issued a 
statement to the press of North Carolina ex- 
pressing regret that the President had seen fit 
to recommend to Congress enactment of the 
so-called civil-rights program, which includes 
an anti-poll tax, antilynching and FEPC 
bill, all of which are now pending in Con- 
gress. It is my view that all Democrats in the 
House and Senate should oppose enactment 
of any one of these, and that every effort 
should be made by Democrats everywhere to 
prevent any such program being put into the 
party platform at the national convention 
this year. 

Undertaking to pass such legislation would 
be unwise at any time, and particularly now 
when we are struggling with so many prob- 
lems of vital concern at home and abroad. 
Such an undertaking would result in bitter 
disagreement and division among our people 
at a time when unity is so essential to suc- 
cess. Furthermore, the bills referred to con- 
stitute an unwarranted invasion of State 
sovereignty, and, in my opinion, go beyond 
the limits clearly fixed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 


ANTI-POLL-TAX BILL 


For many years we have not had in North 
Carolina any law requiring payment of a poll 
tax as a qualification for voting. I am op- 
posed to such a requirement and am proud 
of the fact that North Carolina abolished it 
years ago. I should like to see it abolished 
by all of the States. But this should be done 
by the States themselves and not by the Fed- 
eral Government. My position is that the 
Federal Government has no right under the 
Constitution to pass an act to determine to 
any extent the qualifications of voters in the 
several States. If a State law requiring pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a qualification for vot- 
ing violates the Constitution, the remedy lies 
in the courts, where it can be tested at any 
time. On the other hand, if such a State law 
does not violate the Constitution, then 
clearly Congress has no constitutional power 
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to legislate upon the subject and seek to 
superimpose qualifications of its own choos- 
ing. 

espite the fact that North Carolina has 
long since abolished payment of poll tax as a 
requirement for voting this question is, 
nevertheless, of profound importance to our 
State and Nation because of the principle in- 
volved. It is not easy to think of anything 
that the Federal Government could do more 
ootentially dangerous than undertaking to 
control qualifications for voting. If this is 
done no assurance would be left that the 
Federal Government would not come ulti- 
mately to determine all qualifications for 
voting and take charge of the election ma- 
chinery that has been controlled by the State 
since the foundation of the Government. 
Few things could be further from the objec- 
tive and intent of the founding fathers. Yet 
such a bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives and is pending in the Senate. 


ANTILYNCHING BILL 


There is also now pending in Congress an 
antilynehing bill. In my opinion this is 
purely a political measure. If it should be 
enacted into law it would be an assumption 
by the Federal Government of police power 
which it has no right to exercise, and which 
would be detrimental and unwise even if it 
had such right. If this may be done, and 
if this is done, then why, it may be suggested, 
does Congress not have like power and au- 
thority to pass Federal laws against criminal 
assault, arson, burglary, murder, or any other 
act made unlawful by the laws of the States? 
That is the direction in which this measure 
unmistakably points. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the pending 
bill in any detail, but it must be pointed out 
that it undertakes to punish the innocent for 
the unlawful acts of the guilty. Under its 
terms the law-abiding citizen who is at home 
with his family at night, would be penalized 
because of the unlawful acts of others, of 
which he could have no knowledge. It pro- 
poses to make liable in heavy damages any 
county from which one may be taken who 
is unlawfully put to death elsewhere, or in 
which one may be unlawfully put to death 
who has been brought from elsewhere. If 
Congress has the constitutional power to levy 
such penalties against a county, which is but 
a subdivision of the State, it has the power 
to put a county out of existence. The line 
of demarcation between the police power of 
the Federal Government and the police 
power of the States has always heretofore 
been clear. It should be kept so beyond any 
question of doubt if our dual system of Gov- 
ernment is to be maintained in keeping with 
the wisdom and foresight of our forefathers, 
and the clear mandates of our Constitution. 
Enactment of this antilynching bill would 
break over this clear line of demarcation. 
This would be but the beginning. If the 
Federal Government may take over the police 
power of the States and penalize its sub- 
divisions in this one instance it may do so 
in all, and any constitutional guarantee to 
the contrary would be gone. In my judgment 
such legislation would be dangerous to the 
rights and liberties of citizens everywhere. 


THE FEFC BILL 


The third measure now pending in the 
Senate is entitled “National Act Against Dis- 
crimination in Employment,” generally re- 
ferred to as the FEPC bill. This proposal 
would cover, with but minor exceptions, all 
who are engaged in business affecting com- 
merce. This means that the proposal would 
apply to practically all operations of any 
moment. If enacted into law this bill would 
make it unlawful for an employer coming 
within its terms to hire, discharge, or in any 
wise discriminate against any individual be- 
cause of race, religion, color, national origin, 
or ancestry. It would make it unlawful for 
a labor union to limit, segregate, or classify 
its membership in any way which wou-d de- 


prive or be intended to deprive such individ- 
ual of employment opportunities or adversely 
affect wages, hours, or conditions of employ- 
ment because of race, religion, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. In other words, it would 
eliminate by Federal control the free choice 
of employment by both employers and em- 
ployees. 

It proposes to set up a Commission with 
power to investigate charges, issue com- 
plaints, conduct hearings, and issue orders 
dealing with matters of employment. This 
would mean that the Federal Government 
would employ and send into each of the 
States a great force of inspectors, investiga- 
tors, and Federal policemen to pry into the 
minute details of every business affecting 
commerce, and would result in unparalleled 
chaos and confusion. Such a law would 
benefit no one. It would disrupt business 
and retard progress in social, racial, and in- 
dustrial relations. It would apply with equal 
force to employers and to labor organizations. 
It would bring the strong arm of the Federal 
Government as never before into the opera- 
tion of business. The mutual agreement of 
employers and employees as to who might 
best suit the needs of any business affecting 
commerce, and as to who might be most 
deserving of employment and promotion, 
would be set at naught by the edict of some 
Federal agent or board ruling to the contrary. 
Such legislation would be unwise at any 
time, and especially now when we need and 
must have the maximum output from our 
industrial facilities. Such proposal, in my 
judgment, goes far beyond anything the Gov- 
ernment has heretofore done or attempted 
under its power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. In North Carolina it would not work. 
Disorder, friction, and bitterness would be 
the result. The Federal Government has no 
moral or legal right to force upon the people 
conditions such as would be created by this 
law. 

I am unalterably opposed to the above- 
mentioned measures. When the Federal 
Government exercises the” power to deter- 
mine who shall vote and take charge of elec- 
tions; when it takes over the police power 
now exercised by the States and units there- 
of, and when it undertakes to interfere with 
and pass upon the hiring and firing of the 
employees of all who are engaged in a busi- 
ness affecting commerce, then in truth and 
in fact, the State lines will have been wiped 


out, and the power reserved to the States in . 


the Constitution will no longer exist. Then 
indeed would we have in Washington a police 
state regulating and controlling the suffrage, 
the individual liberties and the business of 
the people in every State of the Union. Have 
we not already gone far enough in that di- 
rection? 

If it be the purpose of such a program to 
protect minority groups in America it will 
fail. Minority groups as well as majority 
groups always lose when a Government seeks 
to go beyond the powers of its Constitution 
and take unto itself centralized, unauthor- 
ized authority under the pretext of protect- 
ing the rights of the people. Such has been 
the beginning of the downfall of free govern- 
ments through all time. In my opinion, 
every minority group in America should view 
with alarm these measures which, if enacted 
and followed in due time by others of the 
same type, will ultimately wipe out our dual 
system of government and leave us subject 
to a centralized government in Washington 
never dreamed of by the founders of this’ 
Republic, and the thought of which is re- 
pulsive to those here in this country who 
wish to see freedom and democracy continue 
to prevail under constitutional law. 

Today constitutional government every- 
where is seriously threatened. Our own 
Republic is put to the test as never before. 
The Congress of the United States is faced 
with the gravest problems on every hand. 
Surely this can be no time to weaken the 
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fabric and the structure of our Constitution 
and our dual system of government by leg- 
islation that would spread discord and pit- 
terness among our own people. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
statement released by me on this subject 
many weeks ago has resulted in criticism 
from those in North Carolina who believe in 
and sponsor and advocate this type of legis- 
lation. The statement that I am now con- 
cluding will undoubtedly bring upon me 
more criticism from that source. But the 
questions involved are fundamental and as 
one of the representatives of the people of 
this State I deem it my duty, regardless of 
consequences, to advise them with some par- 
ticularity of what is proposed in Congress, 
and state without equivocation my own opin- 
ion of the dangers and far-reaching effects 
such legislation would inevitably have upon 
the social, economic, and governmental 
structures of our country. 

This issue is clear. I have no desire to 
avoid it. The bills I have discussed are not 
only pending in the Senate but are definitely 
set for action. Those who favor these 
measures will press hard for their passage 
either at the present session or some later 
session of Congress. They strike hard at 
the fundamentals and endanger the safety of 
our form of government. They tend to un- 
dermine the basis upon which has always 
rested the State government that we cherish 
and love. I shall continue to oppose enact- 
ment of these measures in this or any later 
Congress of which I may be a Member, I 
will appreciate the aid and support of all 
who agree that no such proposals are, or 
could be, in the best interest of North 
Carolina. 





Cost of ERP—the Marshall Plan—to the 
Taxpayers of the Forty-fifth New York 


Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had several requests from the 
taxpayers in the Forty-fifth Congres- 
sional District of New York asking the 
cost of the European recovery program— 
the Marshall plan—as it affects the tax- 
payers in the counties, cities, towns, and 
villages in the Forty-fifth Congressional 
District of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent. 

This information is supplied by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Con- 
gressional Library and, of course, it is of- 
ficial and factual. 

The amount would be even larger if 
the $3,750,000,000 gift to Britain were to 
be included. What the cost to my tax- 
payers will be when the 1951 ERP or new 
Marshall plan as now proposed by Brit- 
ain and the other 16 nations is brought 
forward and adopted no person can accu- 
rately predict. 

If each county, city, village, and town- 
ship were to submit a bond issue for the 
respective amount allocated to each civic 
subdivision the vote on the respective 
bond issue would be of interest. The 
result might indicate quite clearly 
whether it is the responsibility of a Rep- 
resentative to squander the taxpayers’ 
money on international boondoggling 
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programs or to protect his constituents 

from such raids on their resources. 
Under leave to extend I am inserting 

the official record of the cost of ERP— 
the Marshall plan—to the taxpayers 
whom I have the honor to represent and 
protect from these foreign devastating 
rackets: 

European recovery program apportioned on a 
Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to 
the population of counties, towns, and 
cities in the Forty-jfijth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York 
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Hum phee7 nde cecesccsaes 424 54, 743 
Ischua { 64, 942 
LOOM. atceaastoubiinad 97, 478 
Little Valley 206, 705 
Lyndon... 50, 482 
Machias. . 175, 848 
Mansfield. 80, 048 
Napoli 73, 593 
New Albion. 225, 555 
OMnit....<-s0 184, 886 
Olean City... 2, 776, 649 
MOR cn as testes 82, 889 
Perrysburg 233, 044 
OI eect ieee aces 7 344, 853 
Portville , 593 334, 782 
Rene 5. sicceossadood 2, 206 284, 817 
Red Howse incksdecsitasdes 200 38, 604 
Salamenee. ... sckasenneer 313 40, 411 
Salamanca City........... 9, 011 1, 163, 410 
South Valley.......<...... 240 30, 986 
Vor sss harika 255 1, 410 182, 045 
Allegany Indian Reser- 
— WOEU scsarntdins sanhiiadion 1, 151 148, 605 
Cattaraugus Indian Res- 
_  ervation (part of)......- 205 26, 468 
Chautauqua County.........- 123, 580 15, 955, 414 
DT ttiininstee tain 688 88, 828 
PUNE, catia Neu ceenaed 4, 336 559, 821 
ORPGEE,.. cc critocetucewan 2, 086 , 323 
sn seeder 1, 146 147, 960 
Chautauqua. ........-...- 3, 819 493, 071 
Cherry Cri ccccnnsoancaa 1, 088 140, 472 
CANN nn a 1, 244 160, 613 
DwahWG... cts ay de eta 672 86, 762 
Dunkirk City..........-.. 17, 713 2, 286, 925 
ME acomehneaniembenenwet 2, 088 269, 582 





European recovery program apportioned on a 
Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to 
the population of counties, towns, and 
cities in the Forty-fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York—Continued 














Share of for- 
eign aid pro- 
posed under 
, curopean re- 
lation, | Overy Dror, 
’ | gram -§ 
Counties, towns, and cities 1940 (Population x 
$129.11) 
based on 
$17,000,000,000 
I tl 
Chautauqua County—Con. 

OA becaitiinensativinabieiiaians 8, O41 $1, 038, 174 
pO RRS 1,073 138, 535 
Freneh Creek............. 694 89, 602 

bs ddcditikidwevsnnd 1,073 138, 535 
GROW « cincusscioadectnd S46 754, 777 
NE ccitcdnimatiannctes 1, 473 190, 179 
SOOO TD... odececcnonnce 42, 638 5, 504, 992 
PRUOMOONNO a. 55st wa cecces S49 109, 614 

tds Sas Skinnboudad 818 105, 612 
North Harmony. .......-. 1, 453 187, 597 
FE i cecinteeeteinagiione 1, 625 209, 804 
i cticinnsiind bemniameben 7, 782 1, 004, 734 
Pe ik nedavecdecosesal 2, 965 _ 382, 811 
ii Riovin tcbiclldene 2, 250 290, 498 
I rite cteumenandend 1, 826 235, 755 
ie ee aan 1,101 142, 150 
ti la eS 1, 651 213, 161 
PTL cbadctocnadaasse 877 113, 229 
ea ee 638 598, 812 
Cattar: Indian Reser- 

vation (part of)......... 27 3, 486 
Total for Forty-fifth Dis- 
tiot...... Sdnbidinasitiondhl 235, 913 80, 458, 727 





Details will not necessarily add to totals because of 
rounding. 





Committee on Un-American Activities 





REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in 1945 
at the opening of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, I offered the amendment to the 
rules that created the standing Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

That committee has rendered wonder- 
ful services in exposing subversive ele- 
ments and has probably taken more 
abuse than any other committee of Con- 
gress has ever known. 

Complaint has been made from time to 
time that we have not brought out cor- 
rective legislation. I am inserting at the 
end of my statement in the RrEcorp a bill 
our committee has reported, and which 
will be taken up in the House for passage 
this week. 

I hope each and every one of you will 
read it carefully. 

Now let me read you some of the rea- 
sons why the Congress should act 
promptly. I see from the newspaper this 
morning, the Washington News, that 32 
American writers like Russia better than 
they do the United States. I want to 
call your attention to the names of some 
of them. In fact, I will put all their 
names in the REcorRD. 

The first two mentioned are Howard 
Fast and Alvah Bessie, both of whom 
have been cited for contempt of Congress 
for refusing to answer questions regard- 
ing their alleged Communist activities, 
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The article containing the list of au- 
thors is as follows: 


Moscow, May 3.—Thirty-two American 
writers, painters, and composers prefer Rus- 
sia’s current leadership and policies to those 
of the United States, an open letter to the 
publication, Literary Gazette, said today. 

Among the signers were Writer Howard 
Fast, author of Citizen Tom Paine, and Screen 
Writer Alvah Bessie. Both have been cited 
for contempt of the United States Congress 
for refusing to answer questions regarding 
their alleged Communist activities. 

The letter said the Americans would help 
the Russian cause by “writing new books and 
painting new pictures.” It added that they 
would not permit America to go Fascist, 
even though they faced oppression like the 
presecution of Hans Eisler and the arrest of 
Mme. Joliot-Curie. 

(This was an obvious reference to the de- 
portation of Eisler and the short detention 
of Mme. Joliot-Curie on her arrival in New 
York recently.) 


HERE’S THE LIST 


In addition to Fast and Bessie, the letter 
was signed by: 

Marc Blitzstein, Hollywood composer- 
playwright; Walter Bernstein, Phillip Aver- 
good, Ben Field, Barbara Hales, Robert Hot- 
ney, Sidney Finkelstein, Charles Humboldt, 
V. Jerome, Meridel Lesseur, Ray Love, A. B. 
Medgill, Carleton Moss, Joseph North, Isador 
Schneider, Howard Selsam, Samuel Sillen, 
Raphael Sawyer, Ira Wallach, Theodore 
Ward, Mark Weber, Doxie Wilkerson, Arnot 
Dusseau, Nelson Ahigren, James Allen, Her- 
bert Apteker, Thomas Ball, B. A. Botkin, 
Richard Boyer, and Lloyd Brown. 

The letter from the Americans answered a 
similar one from 12 leading Soviet artists, 
including Soviet Journalist Konstantin 
Simonov, asking what side American intelli- 
gentsia favored. 

Literary Gazette said the Americans replied 
they sympathized with Russian ideas despite 
the oppression they faced in a country whose 
President set himself up as an art critic and 
wuere the capitalistic rulers have only con- 
tempt and horror for artistic work. 

“Our capitalists know the strength of cul- 
ture,” the Americans were quoted. “They 
want to point out to us what we must and 
must not say in defense of their system.” 


INSULTS PAINTERS 

“Our President takes upon himself the role 
of art critic. After several elementary les- 
sons he egotistically insults painters.” 

The letter did not elaborate on the refer- 
ence to President Truman and art lessons. 

The letter said the writers wanted to share 
the public duty which had been assigned to 
the intelligentsia of the Soviet Union and 
that the writers would work to break the 
chains with which capitalism bound them in 
the United States. 

“Verses and music used in State Depart- 
ment broadcasts to Europe very often are 
created by people who were despised all their 
life by hypocrites who now pretend to re- 
spect them,” the letter said. 

“We hope that your letter and our answer 
will be the beginning of a close and fruit- 
ful connection between us which will give 
us the opportunity to exchange thoughts 
and speak together against the voice of 
death,” the letter concluded. 

(The Literary Gazette evidently reprinted 
the letter from an American magazine, 
Masses and Main Stream. Samuel Sillen, 
editor of the latter publication, said the edi- 
tion containing the letter had been on sale 
at newsstands for a week.) 


Mr. Speaker, so far as the individuals 
named are concerned, who have come 
here from foreign countries, if they want 
to go to Russia, I am willing to cancel 
their citizenship papers, if they have any, 
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and let them go back to Russia at once. 
The sooner the better. 

But to show how generous I am, so far 
as the ones are concerned who were born 
here, and who are misfits in this coun- 
try and would rather live in Russia than 
in the United States, Iam willing to give 
them a one-way passport and let them 
go to Russia along with the others—and 
stay there, 

At this point I am inserting the anti- 
Communist bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, which 
seems to have stirred consternation in 
the Communist camps—as anyone can 
see by reading the Communist Daily 
Worker. 

The bill referred to reads as follows: 
A bill to combat un-American activities by 

requiring the registration of Communist- 

front organizations, and for other pur- 
poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Subversive Activities Control Act, 1948.” 


NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 


Sec. 2. As a result of evidence adduced 
before various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, Congress hereby 
finds that— 

(1) The system of government known as 
totalitarian dictatorship is characterized by 
the existence of a single political party, or- 
ganized on a dictatorial rather than a dem- 
ocratic basis, and by an identity between 
such party and its policies and the govern- 
ment and governmental policies of the coun- 
try in which it exists, such identity being 
so close that the party and the government 
itself are for all practical purposes indis- 
tinguishable. 

(2) The establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country results in the 
destruction of free democratic institutions, 
the ruthless suppression of all opposition to 
the party in power, the complete subordi- 
nation of the rights of individuals to the 
state, the denial of fundamental rights and 
liberties which are characteristic of a dem- 
ocratic or representative form of govern- 
ment, such as freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, and of religious worship, and 
results in the maintenance of control over 


the people through fear, terrorism and 
brutality. 
(3) There exists a world Communist 


movement which, in its origins, its devel- 
opment, and its present practice, is a world- 
wide revolutionary political movement whose 
purpose it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltra- 
tion into other groups (governmental and 
otherwise), espionage, sabotage, terrorism, 
and any other means deemed necessary, to 
establish a Communist totalitarian dicta- 
torship in all the countries of the world 
through the medium of a single world-wide 
Communist political organization. 

(4) The direction and control of the world 
Communist movement is vested in and ex- 
ercised by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country. 

(5) The Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country, in exercising such direction 
and control and in furthering the purposes 
of the world Communist movement, eStab- 
lishes or causes the establishment of, and 
utilizes, in various countries, political or- 
ganizations which are acknowledged by such 
Communist dictatorship as being constituent 
elements of the world Communist move- 
ment; and such political organizations are 
not free and independent organizations, but 
are mere sections of a single world-wide 
Communist organization and are controlled, 
directed, and subject to the discipline of 


the Communist dictatorship of such foreign 
country. 

(6) The political organizations so estab- 
lished and utilized in various countries, act- 
ing under such control, direction, and disci- 
pline, endeavor to carry out the objectives 
of the world Communist movement by bring- 
ing about the overthrow of existing gov- 
ernments and setting up Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorships which will be subservi- 
ent to the most powerful existing Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship, and among 
the methods commonly used to accomplish 
this end in any particular country are (A) 
the disruption of trade and commerce, 
(B) the inciting of economic, social, and 
racial strife and conflict, (C) the dissemi- 
nation of propaganda calculated to under- 
mine established government and institu- 
tions, and (D) corrupting officials of the 
government and securing the appointment 
of their agents and sympathizers to offices 
and positions in the government. 

(7) In carrying on the activities referred 
to in paragraph (6), such political organiza- 
tions in various countries are organized on a 
secret, conspiratorial basis and operate to a 
substantial extent through organizations, 
commonly known as “Communist fronts,” 
which in most instances are created and 
maintained, or used, in such manner as to 
conceal the facts as to their true character 
and purposes and their membership. One 
result of this method of operation is that 
such political organizations are able to ob- 
tain financial and other support from per- 
sons who would not extend such support if 
they knew the true purposes of, and the 
actual nature of the control and influence 
exerted upon, such “Communist fronts.” 

(8) Due to the nature and scope of the 
world Communist movement, with the exist- 
ence of affiliated constituent elements work- 
ing toward common objectives in various 
countries of the world, travel of members, 
representatives, and agents from country to 
country is essential for purposes of com- 
munication and for the carrying on of ac- 
tivities to further the purposes of the move- 
ment. 

(9) In the United States those individuals 
who knowingly and willfully participate in 
the world Communist movement, when they 
so participate, in effect repudiate their al- 
legiance to the United States and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign coun- 
try in which is vested the direction and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement; and, 
in countries other than the United States, 
those individuals who knowingly and will- 
fully participate in such Communist move- 
ment similarly repudiated their allegiance to 
the countries of which they are nationals’in 
favor of such foreign Communist country. 

(10) In pursuance of communism’s stated 
objectives, the most powerful existing Com- 
munist dictatorship has, by the traditional 
Communist methods referred to above, and 
in accordance with carefully conceived 
plans, already caused the establishment in 
numerous foreign countries, against the will 
of the people of those countries, of ruthless 
Communist totalitarian dictatorships, and 
threatens to establish similar dictatorships 
in still other countries. 

(11) The recent successes of Communist 
methods in other countries and the nature 
and control of the world Communist move- 
ment itself presents a clear and present 
danger to the security of the United States 
and to the existence of free American insti- 
tutions and make it necessary that Congress 
enact appropriate legislation recognizing the 
existence of such world-wide conspiracy and 
designed to prevent it from accomplishing its 
purpose in the United States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this act-— 

(1) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual or an organization. 

(2) The term “organization” means an 
organization, corporation, company, partner- 
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ship, association, trust, foundation, or fund: 
and includes a group of persons, whether or 
not incorporated, permanently or tempo- 
rarily associated together for joint action on, 
or advancement of views on, any subject or 
subjects. 

(3) The term “Communist political organ- 
ization” means any organization in the 
United States having some, but not neces. 
sarily all, of the ordinary and usual char- 
acteristics of a political party, with respect 
to which, having regard to some or all of 
the following considerations: 

(A) the extent and nature of its activities, 
including the expression of views and poli- 
cies, 

(B) the extent to which its policies are 
formulated and carried out and its activities 
performed, pursuant to directives or to ef- 
fectuate the policies, of the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign governmental or political 
organization in which is vested, or under the 
domination or control of which is exercised, 
the direction and control of the world Com- 
munist movement referred to in section 2 of 
this act, 

(C) the extent to which its views and poli- 
cies are the same as those of such foreign 
government or foreign organization, 

(D) the extent to which it supports or 
advocates the basic principles and tactics of 
communism as expounded by Marx and 
Lenin, 

(E) the extent to which it receives finan- 
cial or other aid, directly or indirectly, from 
or at the direction of such foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization, 

(F) the extent to which it sends mem- 
bers or representatives to any foreign coun- 
try for instruction or training in the prin- 
ciples, policies, strategy, or tactics of such 
world Communist movement, 

(G) the extent to which it reports to such 
foreign government or foreign organization 
or to its representatives, 

(H) the extent to which its members or 
leaders are subject to or recognize the disci- 
plinary power of such foreign government or 
foreign organization or its representatives, 

(I) the extent to which (i) it fails to dis- 
close, or resists efforts to obtain informa- 
tion as to, its membership (by keeping 
membership lists in code, by instructing 
members to refuse to acknowledge member- 
ship, or by any other method); (ii) its 
members refuse to acknowledge member- 
ship therein; (iii) it fails to disclose, or re- 
sists efforts to obtain information as to, rec- 
ords other than membership lists; (iv) its 
meetings are secret; and (v) it otherwise 
operates on a secret basis, and 

(J) the extent to which its members con- 
sider the allegiance they owe to the United 
States as subordinate to their obligations to 
such foreign government or foreign organi- 
zation, 
it is reasonable to conclude (i) that it ts 
under the control of such foreign government 
or foreign governmental or political organi- 
zation, or (ii) that it is one of the principal 
instrumentalities utilized by the world Com- 
munist movement in carrying out its objec- 
tives. 

(4) The term “Communist-front organiza- 
tion” means any organization in the United 
States (other than a Communist political 
organization and other than an organiza- 
tion having substantially a’! the ordinary 
and usual characteristics of a political party) 
with respect to which, having regard to some 
or all of the following considerations: 

(A) the identity of the persons who are 
active in its management, direction, or Su- 
pervision, whether or not holding office 
therein, 

(B) the sources from which an important 
part of its support, financial, or otherwise, is 
derived, 

(C) the use made by it of its funds, re- 
sources, or personnel, and 

(D) the position taken or advanced by it 
from time to time on matters of policy, 











it is reasonable to conclude (i) that it is 
under the control of a Communist political 
organization, or (ii) that it is primarily op- 
erated for the purpose of giving aid and sup- 
port to a Communist political organization, 
a Communist foreign government, or the 
world Communist movement referred to in 
section 2, or (iii) that its views and policies 
are in general adopted and advanced because 
such views or policies are those of a Com- 
munist political organization, a Communist 
foreign government, or such world Commu- 
nist movement. 

(5) The term “Communist organization” 
means a Communist political organization or 
a Communist-front organization. 

(6) The term “publication” means any cir- 
cular, newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, 
book, letter, post card, leaflet, or other pub- 
lication. 

(7) The term “United States’, when used 
in a geographical sense, includes the several 
States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Canal Zone. 

(8) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means trade, traffic, commerce, trans- 
portation, or communication (A) between 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States (including the Canal Zone), 
or the District of Columbia, and any place 
outside thereof, or (B) within any Territory 
or possession of the United States (including 
the Canal Zone) or within the District of 
Columbia. 

(9) The term “final order of the Attorney 
General” means an order issued by the At- 
torney General under section 13 of this act, 
which has Secome final as provided in sec- 
tion 14 of this act, requiring an organiza- 
tion to register under section 8 of this act 
as a Communist political organization or a 
Communist-front organization. 

CERTAIN PROHIBITED ACTS 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

(1) To attempt in any manner to establish 
in the United States a totalitarian dictator- 
ship the direction and control of which is to 
be vested in, or exercised by or under the 
domination or control of, any foreign gov- 
ernment, foreign organization, or foreign in- 
dividual; 

(2) To perform or attempt to perform any 
act with intent to facilitate or aid in bring- 
ing about the establishment in the United 
States of such a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(3) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision of any move- 
ment to establish in the United States such 
a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(4) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision of any move- 
ment to facilitate or aid in bringing about 
the establishment in the United States of 
such a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(5) To conspire to do anything made un- 
lawful by this subsection. 

(b) Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 10 years, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

(c) Any offense punishable under this sec- 
tion may be prosecuted at any time without 
regard to any statute of limitations. 


LOSS OF UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 401 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word “or”, and by adding at the end of 
such section a new subsection to read as 
follows: 

“(k) Committing any violation of section 
4 of the Subversive Activities Control Act, 
1948, provided he is convicted thereof by a 
court. of competent jurisdiction.” 
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(b) Section 403 (a) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows:’ 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection 
(g), (h), (i), or (K) of section 401, no na- 
tional can expatriate himself, or be expatri- 
ated, under such section while within the 
United States or any of its outlying posses- 
sions, but expatriation shall result from the 
performance within the United States or 
any of its outlying possessions of any of the 
acts or the fulfillment of any of the condi- 
tions specified in such section if and when 
the national thereafter takes up a residence 
abroad.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS OF COMMUNIST 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
member of a Communist political organi- 
zation, knowing or believing, or having rea- 
sonable grounds for knowing or believing, 
that the organization is a Communist po- 
litical organization— 

(1) to seek or accept any office or employ- 
ment under the United States without re- 
vealing that he is a member of such organi- 
zation; or 

(2) after 30 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this act, to hold any nonelective 
Office or employment under the United 
States. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer or 
employee of the United States to appoint 
or employ any individual as an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, knowing or be- 
lieving that such individual is a member of 
a Communist political organization. 


DENIAL OF PASSPORTS TO MEMBERS OF COMMU-=- 
NIST POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
member of a Communist political organiza- 
tion, knowing or believing, or having rea- 
sonable grounds for knowing or believing, 
that the organization is a Communist po- 
litical organization— 

(1) to make application for a passport, or 
the renewal of a passport, to be issued or 
renewed by or under the authority of the 
United States; or 

(2) after 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act, to use or attempt to 
use a passport theretofore issued. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer or 
employee of the United States to issue a 
passport to, or renew the passport of, any 
individual knowing or believing that such 
individual is a member of a Communist po- 
litical organization. 


REGISTRATION AND ANNUAL REPORTS OF COMMU= 
NIST ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) Each Communist political or- 
ganization (including any organization re- 
quired, by a final order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to register as a Communist political or- 


_ ganization) shall, within the time specified 


in subsection (c) of this section, register 
with the Attorney General, on a form pre- 
scribed by him by regulations, as a Commu- 
nist political organization. 

(b) Each Communist-front organization 
(including any organization required, by a 
final order of the Attorney General, to regis- 
ter as a Communist-front organization) 
shall, within the time specified in subsection 
(c) of this section, register with the Attorney 
General, on a form prescribed by him by 
regulations, as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion. 

(c) The registration required by subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) shall be made— 

(1) in the case of an organization which 
is a Communist political organization or a 
Communist-front organization on the date 
of the enactment of this act, within 30 days 
after such date; 

(2) in the case of an organization becom- 
ing a Communist political organization or 
a Communist-front organization after the 
date of the enactment of this act, within 
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80 days after such organization becomes a 
Communist political organization or a Com- 
munist-front organization, as the case may 
be; and 

(3) in the case of an organization which 
by a final order of the Attorney General 
is required to register, within 30 days after 
such order becomes final. 

(d) The registration made under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) shall be accompanied by a 
registration statement, to be prepared and 
filed in such manner and form as the At- 
torney General shall by regulations prescribe, 
containing the following information: 

(1) The name of the organization. 

(2) The name and last-known address of 
each individual who is at the time of the 
filing of such registration statement, and of 
each individual who was at any time during 
the period of 12 full calendar months preced- 
ing the filing of such statement. an officer of 
the organization, with the designation or 
title of the office so held, and with a brief 
statement of the duties and functions of 
such individual as such officer. 

(3) An accounting, in such form and de- 
tail as the Attorney General shall by regu- 
lations prescribe, of all moneys received and 
expended (including the sources from which 
received and the purposes for which ex- 
pended) by the organization during the pe- 
riod of 12 full calendar months preceding 
the filing of such statement. 

(4) In the case of a Communist political 
organization, the name and last-known ad- 
dress of each individual who was a member 
of the organization at any time during the 
period of 12 calendar months preceding the 
filing of such statement. 

(e) It shall be the duty of each organi- 
zation registered under this section to file 
with the Attorney General on or before Feb- 
ruary 1 of the year following the year in 
which it registers, and on or before February 
1 of each succeeding year, an annual report, 
prepared and filed in such manner and form 
as the Attorney General shall by regulations 
prescribe, containing the same information 
which by subsection (d) is required to be 
included in a registration statement, except 
that the information required with respect 
to the 12-month period referred to in para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) of such subsection 
shall, in such annual report, be given with 
respect to the calendar year preceding the 
February 1 on or before which such annual 
report must be filed. 

(f) It shall be the duty of each organiza- 
tion registered under this section to keep, 
in such manner and form as the Attorney 
General shall by regulations prescribe— 

(1) accurate records of the names and 
addresses of the members of such organiza- 
tion and of persons who actively participate 
in the activities of such organization; and 

(2) accurate records and accounts of 
moneys received and expended (including 
the sources from which received and the 
purposes for which expended) by such 
organization. 

(g) It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to send to each individual listed 
in any registration statement or annual re- 
port, filed under this section, as a member 
of the organization in respect of which such 
registration statement or annual report was 
filed, a notification in writing that such in- 
dividual is so listed; and such notification 
shall be sent at the earliest practicable time 
after the filing of such registration state- 
ment or annual report. 

(h) In the case of failure on the part of 
any organization to register or to file any 
registration statement or annual report as 
required by this section, it shall be the duty 
of the executive officer (or individual per- 
forming the ordinary and usual duties of 
an executive officer) and of the secretary 
(or indfvidual performing the ordinary and 
usual duties of a secretary) of such organ- 
ization, and of such officer or officers of such 
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organization as the Attorney General shall 
by regulations prescribe, to register for such 
organization, to file such registration state- 
ment, or to file such annual report, as the 
case may be. 


KEEPING OF REGISTER; PUBLIC INSPECTION; 
REPORTS TO PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Attorney General shall keep 
and maintain in the Department of Justice 
a register of all organizations which are reg- 
istered under section 8, and such register 
shall be known as the “Register of Com- 
munist Organizations.” Communist political 
organizations and Communist-front organi- 
zations shall be listed separately in such 
register. 

(b) Such register, together with the reg- 
istration statements and annual reports filed 
under section 8, shall be kept and main- 
tained in such manner as to be open for 
public inspection. 

(c) The Attorney General shall submit to 
the President and to the Congress annually 
(and at any time when requested by either 
House by resolution) a report with respect 
to the carrying out of the provisions of this 
act, including the names of the organiza- 
tions listed in such register and of the data 
(including the names and addresses of the 
individuals listed as members of such or- 
ganizations) contained in registration state- 
ments and annual reports filed under sec- 
tion 8. 


MEMBERSHIP IN CERTAIN COMMUNIST POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any in- 
dividual to become or remain a member of 
a Communist political organization, knowing 
or believing, or having reasonable grounds 
for knowing or believing, that it is a Com- 
munist political organization, if (1) such 
organization is not registered pursuant to 
section 8, and (2) the period of time des- 
ignated in section 8 for registration by such 
organization has expired. 


USE OF THE MAILS AND INSTRUMENTALITIES OF 
INTERSTATE OR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful for any or- 
ganization which is registered under section 
8, or for any organization with respect to 
which there is in effect a final order of the 
Attorney General requiring it to register un- 
der section 8, or for any person acting for 
or on behalf of such organization— 

(1) to transmit or cause to be trans- 
mitted, through the United States mails or 
by any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, any publication 
which is intended to be, or which it is rea- 
sonable to believe is intended to be, circu- 
lated or disseminated among two or more 
persons, unless such publication and any 
envelope, wrapper, or other container in 
which it is mailed or otherwise circulated or 
transmitted bears the following, printed in 
such manner as may be provided in regula- 
tions prescribed by the Attorney General, 
with the name of the organization appear- 
ing in lieu of the blank: “Disseminated by 
, a Communist organization;” or 

(2) to broadcast or cause to be broadcast 
any matter over any radio station in the 
United States, unless such matter is preceded 
by the following statement, with the name 
of the organization being stated in place 
of the blank: “The following program is 
sponsored by , a Communist organ- 
ization.” 


DENIAL OF TAX DEDUCTIONS AND EXEMPTION 


Src. 3X2. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no deduction for Federal 
income-tax purposes shall be allowed in the 
case of a contribution to or for the use of 
any organization if at the time of the making 
of such contribution (1) such organization 
us registered under section 8, or (2) there is in 
effect a final order of the Attorncy General 
requiring such organization to register under 
section 8. 








(b) No organization shall be entitled to 
exemption from Federal income tax, under 
section 101 of the Internal Revenue Code, for 
any taxable year if at any time during such 
taxable year (1) such organization is reg- 
istered under section 8, or (2) there is in 
effect a final order of the Attorney General 
requiring such organization to register under 
section 8. 

CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE DETERMINATIONS 

Sec. 13. (a) Whenever— 

(1) in the case of any organization which 
is not registered under section 8 of this act, 
the Attorney General has reason to believe 
that such organization is a Communist po- 
litical organization or a Communist-front or- 
ganization (or the Attorney General is re- 
quested, by resolution of either House of Con- 
gress, to investigate whether such organiza- 
tion is a Communist political organization 
or a Communist-front organization), or 

(2) the Attorney General receives from any 
organization registered under section 8 an ap- 
plication that he make a finding that the 
organization is not a Communist political 
organization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, and by order can- 
cel its registration and relieve it from the 
requirement of making further annual re- 
ports, and such organization, in support cf 
such application, presents evidence which, 
in the opinion of the Attorney General, 
makes a prima facie showing that the or- 
ganization is not a Communist political or- 
ganization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, 


it shall be his duty forthwith to institute and 
conduct a full and complete investigation to 
determine whether such organization is in 
fact a Communist political organization or a 
Communist-front organization, as the case 
may be. The Attorney General shall not 
make such a determination with respect to 
any organization without first affording to it, 
after timely notice, an opportunity for a 
hearing. 

(b) For the purposes of such investigation 
the Attorney General, or any officer of the 
Department of Justice authorized by him, 
may hold hearings, administer oaths and 
affirmations, may examine witnesses and re- 
ceive evidence at any place in the United 
States, and may require by subpena the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, and other records deemed 
relevant to the matter under inquiry. Sub- 
penas may be signed and issued by the At- 
torney General or any such authorized officer. 
Such attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such documentary evidence may 
be required from any place in the United 
States at any designated place of hearing. 
Witnesses summoned shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the district courts of the United States. In 
case of disobedience to a subpena the At- 
torney General may invoke the aid of any 
court of the United States in requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of documentary evidence. 
Any of the district courts of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry 
is carried on may, in case of contumacy or 
refusal to obey a subpena issued to any per- 
son, issue an order requiring such person 
to appear (and to produce documentary evi- 
dence if so ordered) and give evidence relat- 
ing to the matter in question; and any fail- 
ure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by such court as a contempt there- 
of, All process in any such case may be 
served in the judicial district whereof such 
person is an inhabitant or wherever he may 
be found. 

(c) The testimony in any hearing con- 
ducted under this section shall be reduced 
to writing and filed in the office of the Attor- 
ney General. 

(ad) If upon an investigation pursuant to 
clause (1) of subsection (a) of this section 
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the Attorney General determines that the or- 
ganization is a Communist political organ- 
ization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, he shall make a re- 
port in writing in which he shall state his 
findings as to the facts and shall issue ang 
cause to be served on such organization an 
order requiring such organization to register 
as such under section 8 of this act. 

(e) If upon an investigation pursuant to 
clause (2) of subsection (a) of this section 
the Attorney General determines that the 
organization is not a Communist political 
organization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, he shall make a 
report in writing in which he shall state his 
findings as to the facts and shall by order 
cancel the registration of such organization 
and relieve it from the requirement of 
further annual reports. A copy of such order 
shall be sent to such organization. 

(f) If upon an investigation pursuant to 
clause (2) of subsection (a) of this section 
the Attorney General determines that the 
organization is a Communist political or- 
ganization or a Communist-front, organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, he shall make a 
report in writing in which he shall state his 
findings as to the facts and shall issue and 
cause to be served on such organization an 
order refusing to cancel the registration of 
such organization and to relieve it from the 
requirement of further annual reports. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 14, (a) Such organization may obtain 
a review of an order issued under subsection 
(d) or (f) of section 13 in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
by filing in the court, within 60 days from 
the date of service upon it of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of 
the Attorney General be set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith served 
upon the Attorney General, and thereupon 
the Attorney General shall certify and file in 
the court a transcript of the entire record 
in the proceeding, including all evidence 
taken and the report and order of the Attor- 
ney General. Thereupon the court shall 
have jurisdiction of the proceeding and shall 
have power to affirm or set aside the order 
of the Attorney General. The findings of 
the Attorney General as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, shall be con- 
clusive, If either party shall apply to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evidence, 
and shall show to the satisfaction of the 
court that such additional evidence is mate- 
rial and that there were reasonable grounds 
for failure to adduce such evidence in the 
proceeding before the Attorney General, the 
court may order such additional evidence to 
be taken before the Attorney General and to 
be adduced upon the proceeding in such 
manner and upon such terms and conditions 
as to the court may seem proper. The At- 


* torney General may modify his findings as 


to the facts, by reason of the additional evi- 
dence so taken, and he shall file such modi- 
fied or new findings, which, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, and 
his recommendations, if any, with respect to 
action in the matter under consideration 
If the court sets aside an order issued under 
subsection (f) of section 13 it may enter a 
judgment canceling the registration of the 
organization and relieving it from the re- 
quirement of further annual reports. The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, except that the same shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court upon certi- 
orari, as provided in section 240 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 
edition, title 28, sec. 347). 

(b) Any order of the Attorney General 
issued under subsection (d) of section 13 
shall become final— 

(1) upon the expiration of the time al- 
lowed for filing a petition for review, if no 
such petition has been duly filed within such 
time; cr 
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(2) upon the expiration of the time al- 
lowed for filing a petition for certiorari, if 
the order of the Attorney General has been 
affirmed or the petition for review dismissed 
py the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, and no petition for 
certiorari has been duly filed; or 

(3) upon the denial of a petition for cer- 
tiorari, if the order of the Attorney General 
has been effirmed or the petition for review 
dismissed by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia; or 

(4) upon the expiration of 10 days from the 
date of issuance of the mandate of the Su- 
preme Court, if such Court directs that the 
order of the Attorney General be affirmed or 
the petition for review dismissed. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 15. (a) Any person failing to register 
or to file any registration statement or an- 
nual report as required by section 8 of this 
act shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $2,000 and 
not more than $5,000; except that in case 
such failure is on the part of the executive 
cfficer (or individuai performing the ordinary 
and usual duties of an executive officer) or 
secretary (or individual - performing the 
ordinary and usual duties of an executive 
officer) or secretary (or individual perform- 
ing the ordinary and usual duties of a secre- 
tary), or any other Officer, of an organiza- 
tion required to register under such section 
8, the punishment for such failure shall be 
a fine of not less than $2,000 and not more 
than $5,000, or imprisonment for not less 
than 2 years and not more than 5 years, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. For the 
purposes of this subsection, if there is in 
effect with respect to an organization a final 
order of the Attorney General requiring it to 
register under section 8, each day of failure 
to register, whether on the part of the or- 
ganization or any individual, shall constitute 
a separate offense. 

(b) Whoever, in a registration statement 
or annual report filed under section 8 of this 
act, willfully makes any false statement or 
willfully omits to state any fact which is 
required to be stated, or which is necessary 
to make the statement made or information 
given not miseading, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than 
$2,000 and not more than $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than 2 years and not 
more than 5 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

(c) Any person violating any provision of 
this act for violation of which no penalty is 
provided by section 4 or by subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than 2 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
Stanc?, is held invalid, the remaining pro- 
visions of this act, or the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 





Federal Aid for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


in the recent issue of the New York 
State Taxpayer some pertinent facts are 


set forth with reference to Federal aid 
for schools. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the article in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEW YORK STATE AND FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


Passage by the United States Senate of a 
bill to provide Federal aid for schools once 
more turns the spotlight on New York State’s 
role as the big-hearted, big-money backer 
of Federal spending. 

Depending on whose figures are used, New 
York State will pay from $3 to $5 in taxes to 
get $1 in Federal aid. The $5 figure is de- 
rived from the estimate of Senator Irvnc M. 
IvEs without whose vote, together with the 
votes of Senators from other States which 
also lose in the Federal aid deal, the bill 
could not have been passed. 

The complex formula in the bill introduces 
a new and dangerous principle in public 
spending. It relates the amount to be spent 
for a specific purpose—in this case schools— 
to a governmental statistic: income payments 
by States. Even asponsor of the bill, Senator 
Tart, confessed he could not explain how the 
United States Department of Commerce ar- 
rived at its income payment figure. The re- 
lationship is such that the higher the income 
payment of a State, the more it must spend 
for schools to qualify for any Federal aid 
beyond the minimum of $5 per pupil. 

Such a scheme places a triple burden on 
States such as New York: support of their 
own schools at the highest level of expendi- 
tures per pupil; payment of Federal taxes at 
far higher than its proportionate share per 
capita; and the short end of the deal in 
receipt of aid from these same taxes because 
it qualifies for only the minimum unless it 
boosts its own spending even higher. 

In fairness to New York and other higher 
income States, the formula ought to take into 
account income after, rather than before, 
taxes. If that were done, some of the differ- 
ence between States would be leveled off and 
one of the arguments of the school aid lobby 
would lose much of its force. 

This shifts the entire concept of support of 
government from decision by the citizen on 
how much he is willing to pay for a service 
of Government. Now, Government, in effect, 
tells him he must pay at least 2 percent of 
his income, collectively for education. 

A grave danger also rests in the fact that 
no actual dollar amount is established as the 
fair cost of education. Instead, everything 
is relative and in that foggy state of uncer- 
tainty which inevitably seems to develop 
when educators deal with cost of their 
product. Neither is there any acknowledged 
measure of quality. 

If this scheme works, efforts will be made 
to relate other types of spending to income 
payments. If the educators succeed in hav- 
ing at least 2 percent of a statistical income 
figure spent for education, the health bu- 
reaucrats will start to cut their percentage 
slice out of the income pie. The social 
security people will go out for an even larger 
slice and presently the average individual, 
who now is allowed to use for himself less 
than a third of what he earns will be a 
twentieth century serf who slaves to earn 
income for public officials to spend for him. 

Early in the Senate debate of the Federal 
Education Aid bill, someone raised the ques- 
tion whether Federal aid actually was not 
a device for the redistribution of wealth. 
The question is one on which all persons 
privately employed or self-employed should 
reflect seriously. 

During the debate—the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD of it wili provide at least a day and 
an evening of reading—various curious argu- 
ments were used. Some of these are likely 
to leave a logical person wondering how much 
of an advance in education actually has 
been made. 

One such argument is this: We have just 
authorized $7,000,000,000 for the European 
Recovery Plan, therefore we ought to spend 
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$300,000,000 (in addition to what States are 
spending) for schools. That is like arguing 
that because a family has just had a heavy 
medical expense it ought to buy a new car. 

Another argument was that more should 
be spent for education because of the large 
number of selective-service rejections due to 
low educational level. Yet no evidence was 
produced to show that those rejected were 
mentally capable of reaching a higher level 
even if they had every educational advan- 
tage. The unwarranted assumption is that 
education will cure everything. 

In connection with this same selective- 
service argument it should be noted that 
proponents of the bill—to overcome oppo- 
sition which has previously defeated it—em- 
phasize that the Federal Government will 
exercise no control over the spending of the 
money. Without control over the spending 
there can be no assurance that it will in any 
way remedy the selective service-condition of 
rejections or even reach the uneducated 
children of some States. 

The strongest argument for the bill is that 
some States are less capable of supporting 
their schools than others. 

The talk of these States of the inadequacy 
of their State taxes would be far more con- 
vincing were it not for the surpluses which 
most of them have, the increases in yield from 
existing State taxes which they are enjoying 
and the low-tax advertising which some of 
them use to attract business and industry 
from the same States they are asking to 
help support their schools. 

Sometimes it pays to have a “poor mouth” 
so long as the States which are on the pay- 
ing end are willing to be philanthropists, 
or just plain suckers. When legislators from 
those poor States are smart enough to talk 
their neighbors into paying their school 
costs, one begins to wonder what is wrong 
with whose school systems, particularly in 
arithmetic. 

Congress, prior to the passage of the Fed- 
eral education-aid bill, provided the ideal 
solution to the poverty plea of the States 
which benefit from Federal aid to education. 
It adopted, over the opposition of some of the 
same people who want Federal aid, a tax- 
reduction bill. 

In every instance the amounts which the 
taxpayers of the so-called poor States will 
save is greater than the amount of aid they 














will get under Senator Tart’s bill. Here is 
the list: 
[Amounts in millions] 
United 
State States tax | nee 
saving | 

Sas ao Sv dadiicdsiccenmiccians $36. 1 $13.0 
ai el ning a aaa! 18.3 8 
PI i alihs cidindinnmmneiwes 18,3 8.9 
eee 50.3 8.4 
Kentucky... 38.9 12.3 
Louisiana. 46. 2 6.8 
Minnesota_. 73. 6 3.5 
Mississippi-_. xs 16.9 10.7 
New Mexico 9, 2 2.8 
Nort Caroline. <.....ccacaccecens 48. 5 19.4 
INOPER Dakota. <<. cccoscescescs 10. 1 1.3 
Ao ani le nee s 37.0 9.4 
DOMEE CONOTIIG. ..< nncccoscacesns 21.0 10.8 
PN aia eichcinenirinetearesi 46. 6 9.7 
J SE rea “ 163.7 9.5 
i ee 13.7 mt 
Vermont 6.4 .6 

80. 6 10, 2 





If these States are so concerned about their 
schools, let them tax this income to support 
their schools instead of asking New York, 
California, Illinois, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachvsetts, and others to doit. Then, if 
spending money for schools has all of the 
virtues claimed for it, their citizens will soon 
boost their incomes to a point where their 
representatives in Congress no longer have to 
go begging to their neighbors. 

Such a solution would involve less of the 
social therapy principle which led to wide- 
spread abuses in the spending of State funds 
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for social welfare in New York City and more 


of the self-help principle. Taxpayers of New 
York State can at least give a cheer for the 
United States Senators from Texas who 
turned down a chance to grab something out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

No matter what halo of benevolence and 
sanctity may be attached to it, Senate ap- 
proval of the Federal aid bill was in fact and 
above all else a victory for the powerful and 
persistent lobby which has worked for it 
for years. This lobby threatens those Mem- 
bers of Congress who opposed its demands 
and infers political support of those who 
comply with its wishes. Some Members of 
Congress fear it. 

The passage, while it may be considered a 
political esset by some of those who worked 
and voted for it, will be no victory for edu- 
cation in the United States if—as many fear 
with such good reason—it proves the first 
step in surrendering the public schools to 
Federal bureaucratic control. 





Churchill on British Socialists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


l'fr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a portion of an 
article or dispatch from London, dated 
April 30, appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald of May 1. The dispatch 
is headed “Churchill says Socialists live 
on United States dole.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHURCHILL SAYS SOCIALISTS LIVE ON UNITED 
STATES DOLE 

Lonvon, April 30.—Winston Churchill re- 
minded the Labor Government today that it 
is living on the charity of the greatest capi- 
talist free-enterprise state in the world—the 
United States. 

The wartime Prime Minister and Lord 
Woolton, chairman of the Conservative Party, 
addressed 5,000 persons at Albert Hall. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Primrose 
League, women’s branch of the Conservative 
Party. 

“While Socialist ministers are boasting of 
their achievements and of the benefits they 
have given the public—of which the public 
is not always conscious—they seem to forget 
that they are living on the charity of the 
greatest capitalist free-enterprise state in 
the world—the United States,” Churchill 


seid. 





Production and Sale of Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF TRE UNITED STATES 


Mondcy, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very short 
address on the subject of the repeal of 


laws governing the production and sale 
of oleomargarine, delivered by Will W. 
Henry, manager of the Dairy Cooper- 
ative Association, of Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It is my belief that the drive to repeal 
laws governing production and sale of oleo- 
margarine is a further step on the part of 
selfish interests which will lower our stand- 
ards of living, affect our health adversely, 
and over the long time trend tend to destroy 
permanent agriculture. 

The dairy farmer is not opposed to con- 
sumers using oleomargarine if they want it, 
but does object to it being dressed up like 
butter so that the average consumer would 
not be able to distinguish one from the 
other. 

Oleo interests have copied the butter style 
package where it is sold; they~use a yellow 
container, they add artificial vitamins, they 
churn it in milk to give it a butter flavor, 
and now they want to add the color of butter 
itself to make the camouflage complete. 

There is still an unknown growth factor 
or growth factors in butter important to 
growing children that the oleo interests have 
not been able to copy artificially. Most 
mothers and fathers want to know whether 
they are getting butter or oleo. 

If oleo is as gocd as claimed, why don’t 
people use it in its natural whitish state? 
Color adds nothing to its nutritional value, 
still some folks tell me they get so they can’t 
eat it unless it is colored. This aversion 
must be purely psychological. 

The first Federal law governing oleo was 
passed in 1886 with about one-fourth cent 
tax to bring it under Federal control. Then 
in 1902 to give the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue a more powerful weapon against rack- 
eteering, a 10 cents per pound tax was placed 
on colored oleo only. Pure food and drug 
people were powerless to cope with the situa- 
tion within the States, but this law made 
Federal control effective. 

The 10-cent tax is charged only on colored 
oleo. If colored in the home for home con- 
sumption there is no such tax. 

It is reasonable to believe that the oleo 
interests are good merchandisers and if al- 
lowed to add color in the factory, there is no 
doubt in the mind of many that the price 
of oleo would creep up much closer to that 
of butter. 

Permanent agriculture can be maintained 
over a long period of time only through the 
raising of livestock and dairying in partic- 
ular. 

Production of meat and dairy products 
takes the least from the soil and makes for 
permanent agriculture and good nutrition 
of our people. People who live on crops of 
the soil only are not as a rule very progres- 
sive. 

You will find peoples who have meat and 
dairy products in their diet the leaders of 
the world. 

Do we want to discourage permanent 
agriculture? 





Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a letter I have received from Mr. 
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Laurence Piatt, a Colorado farmer, 1 
seems to me Mr. Piatt has presented some 
sound arguments which I believe reflect 
the views of a goodly number of farmers 
in the Midwest. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: ; 


MCCLAVE, CoLo., April 7, 1948, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAPPER: In your Weekly for 
April 3 you explained the plans for future 
farm legislation, and asked for opinions, 

I wish to say we are very foolish not to 
adopt a system that will allow us to carry 
over at least a half year’s supply of grain and 
feed—also all other nonperishable farm 
products. We can never tell when we wil] 
find ourselves facing war, drought, or other 
disaster. Let’s sell our surplus during the 
poor years instead of crowding everything 
we raise into the markets one year and doing 
without in poor years. 

This is how my normal granary plan would 
work. If we have 100 percent surplus, plan 
normal production for next year. For 50 per- 
cent surplus plan 150 percent production, for 
150 percent surplus, plan only 50 percent pro- 
duction, for 150 percent surplus plan 80 per- 
cent production, etc. This could not apply 
to fruits and vegetable production, but it 
sure would help the livestock and poultry in- 
dustry. They would not have to sell off their 
flocks and herds during drought periods as 
there would always be a supply of feed in 
storage for a year ahead. 

We have the curse of having too much one 
year and no market. Next year, we have too 
little and too much demand. This allows 
speculators to buy up short crops and double 
the price to consumers. Then we farmers get 
blamed for the high cost of living. One 
example—onions that the farmer gets 3 
cents a pound for are now selling for 23 cents 
a pound here. The price of grain and hay 
has halved and doubled so much in my county 
recently that I am sick of looking at market 
reports. I have lost a third of my income 
selling crops at the wrong time. Speculators 
and local grain buyers have cheated me of the 
other one-third. In my community the local 
grain elevators drop the price of grain from 
20 to 50 cents a bushel at harvest time. They 
do this to steal the crop from the poor farmer 
who has no granary, or who is in debt and 
forced to sell under pressure of a mortgage. 

I say our supply and demand market sys- 
tem is the rottenest scheme of robbery ever 
protected by any government, 

We must develop a normal granary plan 
and govern farm prices according to the cost 
of production and prevailing economic con- ° 
ditions. Why try to work out complicated 
formulas? Every other industry gets paid ac- 
cording to costs. Why don't we get paid ac- 
cording to costs? 

As I have said before, our idea of raising 
all we can to produce wasteful surpluses will 
someday cause us all to go hungry and cold. 

A lot of our land is now lying in the river 
deltas because farmers received such poor 
prices for their work that they had to rob the 
soil to exist, instead of caring for the soil 
and applying soil-conservation methods. 
More of our greediness is shown by plowing 
up the Dust Bowl. When another drought 
strikes, our fertile pasture land will again 
be a sea of soil drifts and our irrigated valicys 
will be choked with suffocating black dust 
storms. I can see no reason for all this 
threatening waste of resources just to keep a 
group of “suitcase” farmers and speculating 
racketeers happy. 

We farmers need a steady reasonable price 
for our work. If we had a fair price we would 
not mind being allotted our share of produc- 
tion. We would have enough money to fert!- 
lize, summer fallow, or apply soil-conserv®- 
tion methods to our soil and ranges. It 











would keep our soils in a high state of pro- 
ductivity. 
Yours truly, 
LAURANCE PIaTT. 





Letter From James Boyd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following letter written to 
me April 29, 1948: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF MINEs, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1948. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR MR. BECKworRTH: In reply to your 
letter of April 24 addressed to Dr. Schroeder, 
at the beginning of World War II the Ger- 
mans had seven coal-hydrogenation plants 
in operation, and one plant was in operation 
in England. While Great Britain had kept 
abreast of German developments up to the 
beginning of the war, during the war Ger- 
many made considerably more progress than 
Great Britain. These facts came to light 
during the extensive examination of the 
German synthetic-fuel industry by American 
and British technologists after the war 
ended. German research on synthetic fuels 
continued unabated during the war, but 
there was no further construction of syn- 
thetic-fuel plants once the war had started. 

Up to the end of World War II Germany 
was the only country that had carried out 
an extensive program of research and plant 
constructio.. utilizing the Fischer-Tropsch 
process for the production of oil and gasoline 
from coal. They had nine plants in operation 
during 1939 using this process which were 
furnishing about a third of their total gaso- 
line. 

The French had one small plant operating 
by the Fischer-Tropsch process which was 
built before and operated during the war. 
This was built largely through the guidance 
of German technologists, and the French 
were not, in general, as efficient in its opera- 
tion as the most modern German plants. 

The only work which was going on in the 
United States on the Fischer-Tropsch process 
was a small amount carried out by the Bureau 
of Mines in 1929 and 1930. This was on a 
small laboratory scale. No further work was 
done in this country between 1930 and 1943 
or 1944. About that time and as the result 
of the passage of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act, the Bureau of Mines resumed its work 
on the Fischer-Tropsch process, and a num- 
ber of industrial organizations also started 
pilot plant work. As you know, at the present 
time there is extensive work in both industry 
and the Government in this field. 

To answer your question directly, the Ger- 
mans were certainly preeminent in processes 
for making oil out of coal and lignite at the 
start of World War II. Both that country 
and England probably had more information 
on the synthetic liquid fuel processes than 
the United States at that time. At the 
present time, however, and as a result of in- 
tensive work in this country and information 
made available to us, both English and Ger- 
man, at the close of the war, I believe the 
United States is now the most advanced 
country in these fields. 
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I hope that this information will be help- 
ful to you but I would be glad to supply any 
additional facts that are available. 

Cordially yours, 
Jamts Boyp, 
Director. 





American Civil Liberties Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


YON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
fHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I hereby insert the following 
letter sent to me by the American Civil 
Liberties Union: 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, - 
New York City, April 27, 1948. 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: In the Recorp of March 
15, page Al585, some questions are raised 
concerning the nonpartisanship of the Civil 
Liberties Union in its defense of the prin- 
ciples of our bill of rights. The union is 
challenged to “cite one instance where the 
American Civil Liberties Union has defended 
a single person of the so-called right.” 

The record is too long to cite more than 
a few in recent years. Notable among them 
are: 

1. The defense in the courts in five States 
of the right of Gerald L. K. Smith to free- 
dom of assembly. 

2. The defense in the courts of New Jersey 
of German-American Bundists prosecuted 
for mere speeches under a law which the 
State supreme court held void. 

3. The repeated defense of Russian anti- 
Soviet refugees claiming political asylum 
in the United States. 

4. The defense of anti-Communist trade 
union members expelled by Communist offi- 
cers for their activities. 

5. The defense of free speech for employers 
against unions, notably in the Henry Ford 
case in the courts. 

6. Support of the Miami Herald and the 
Los Angeles Times charged with contempts 
of courts. 

7. Assistance to Jan Valtin, well-known 
anti-Communist writer, in securing his na- 
turalization,. 

8. Assistance in the defense of the mem- 
bers of Mankind United, an anti-Communist 
California religious group charged with sedi- 
tion for opposing United States entry in the 
last war. 

9. Condemnation of the sedition trials in 
Washington, D. C., of 30 alleged Nazi sup- 
porters on the grounds of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the 1940 Smith Act and of mass 
conspiracy trials. 

But the charge is persistently made that 
because the American Civil Liberties Union 
defends the rights of Communirts it must 
have sympathy with communism. It would 
be just as reasonable to charge us with sym- 
pathy with any of the above “clients’’ whose 
rights we have defended. The proportion of 
cases affecting Communists handled by the 
ACLU is small. They have their own de- 
fense agencies. We act whenever occasion 
requires to defend their rights on precisely 
the same basis as others. To do less would 
be to fail to live up to our clear obligations, 
What we defend in all cases is the principles 
of the Dill of Rights, not any particular 
client. 
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This is, in our view, the essence of Ameri- 
can democracy, which appears not to he 
understood by our critics, both in Congress 
and out. 

Yours sincerely, 
RocER BALDWIN. 





Consumers, Beware! —H. R. 2245 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a news release which I have just 
sent to the newspapers in my district. 
It sets forth my views on the oleo bill. 
I also include an editorial from the 
Washington Post under date of May l, 
1948: 


THE OLEO TAX-REPEAL BILL 


A sound and free economy in this country 
rests On a prosperous agriculture and an 
active industrial production. That is my 
firm conviction, and I shall work toward 
that end. This calls for fair prices for farm 
products and gives equal buying power to 
the farmer. One dollar earned by the farmer 
is turned over seven times, and thus it means 
prosperity for the industrial worker as well. 
Now let us consider the oleo-tax bill for what 
it really is, keeping in mind that in Wis- 
consin dairy farming is our largest industry. 

The real issue in the fight over repeal of 
oleo taxes is an economic one. One branch 
of American agriculture—the cotton and soy- 
bean farmer—are attempting to expand their 
markets at the expense of the dairy farmer. 
So the problem should be recognized as a 
contest between the dairy industry and the 
manufacturers of oleo. 

Margarine manufacturers have led the 
people into believing that repeal of the taxes 
means cheaper butter substitutes at a time 
when butter prices are high. Yet they have 
not seid that this will bring lower prices. 
The reverse seems true, because it will be 
natural for them to make colored oleo only, 
once the tax is repealed. In Washington to- 
day white margarine sells for 40 cents a 
pound, but the price of the colored is 55 
cents. This is a spread of 15 cents on each 
pound. 

If this policy is adopted by the manufac- 
turers, then they will benefit and not the 
consumers. If users can buy only colored 
oleo, the price will be increased for 90 percent 
of the users who now buy white margarine 
and color it themselves. 

In addition to a price increase for oleo, it 
is almost certain that the price of milk, ice 
cream, and all dairy products will rise. A 
reduced milk supply will follow when herds 
are reduced, and then there will be less beef 
and veal for the meat markets. It is a fact 
that the dairy industry furnishes 40 percent 
of the meat supply in this country. So when 
the dairy farmer loses his butter market it 
will have a considerable irhpact on the cost 
of the food basket for every consumer in the 
Nation. 

It is interesting to note that in February of 
this year more margarine was produced than 
butter. Total production was 80,418,176 
pounds, an increase of 12,658,098 pounds for 
the same month of 1947. Butter production 
was 177,145,000 pounds, or a decrease of 
20,000,000 pounds for the same period. It is 
evident that the farmer is losing his butter 
market, and this means an increase in all 
other farm products. 


Fa ac win 
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If oleo is in all respects the equal of butter, 
as some contend, why should it not stand on 
its own merits? Why is it necessary to for- 
tify it with vitamins and color it like butter? 
They now ask the right to sell it as an imita- 
tion for butter. I think this is unfair. 


It is my opinion that the dairy farmer is 
entitled to the protection that the Federal 
oleo tax provides. He is part of the basic in- 
dustry of our country, and it is penny-wise 
and pound-foolish to take away or reduce his 


butter market. 
[From the Washington Post of May 1, 1948] 
CONSUMERS, BEWARE! 


The bitter debate that preceded House 
passage of the bill abolishing Federal taxa- 
tion of margarine was the outgrowth of a 
clash between representatives of rival pro- 
ducer groups rather than a contest between 
spokesmen for the dairy industry and for 
consumer groups. The dairy interest has a 
powerful lobby and so have the margarine 
manufacturers. And we are inclined to be- 
lieve that these lobbies and the producing 
groups behind them had a deal more in- 
fluence in determining the outcome of the 
battle over the tax-repeal bill than pressure 
from consumers. 

That being the case, it is important to 
emphasize the stake that the consumer has 
in the tax-repeal legislation. He has been 
led to believe that repeal of the margarine 
taxes will mean cheaper butter substitutes 
at a time when butter is selling at prohibi- 
tive prices for many families. There is, un- 
fortunately, no ground for assuming that 
the tax repeal would, as a matter of course, 
lead to reduction in margarine prices. All 
it would do is to put the manufacturers of 
margarine on a basis of competitive equality 
with butter producers. In the event of re- 
peal it will be up to margarine producers 
to decide whether consumers are to be given 
the benefit of the abolition of taxes on col- 
ored margarine by a reduction in price equal 
to the amount of such taxes. 

Since most housewives now buy the Cheaper 
uncolored margarine, on which the Fed- 
eral tax is only a fourth of a cent per pound, 
they will not in any case be perceptibly ben- 
efited by the tax-repeal measure. They will, 
however, be spared the labor of coloring the 
product, if untaxed colored margarine is 
made available at prices no higher than those 
now charged for the uncolored product in 
the States permitting colored margarine to 
be sold. Will the margarine industry play 
fair with the public and concentrate its ef- 
forts on expanding its sales at low prices 
instead of boosting prices for colored mar- 
garine and making these higher prices effec- 
tive by discontinuing sales of uncolored mar- 
garine in areas where colored margarine can 
be sold? 

A good many Congressmen opposed to re- 
peal of the taxes have charged that the low- 
income groups were only being used as a 
front to carry on a fight between producer 
groups. And they have predicted that, if 
the repeal bill becomes law, margarine man- 
ufacturers will be the only gainers—the con- 
suming public, the loser. That could hap- 
pen, since margarine, even at higher than 
present prices, would still be much cheaper 
than butter. Moreover, the existence of a 
sellers’ market for the product makes it pos- 
sible to raise prices for margarine without 
sensibly curtailing consumer buying. But 
any far-sighted manufacturer surely real- 
izes that the battle to emancipate marga- 
rine from discriminatory restrictions and 
prohibitions has only begun. If the indus- 
try were to take advantage of the repeal of 
Federal taxes on its products to exploit 
‘consumers, hopes of inducing State govern- 
ments to abandon restrictions that are much 
more repressive than Federal taxes would 
probably go glimmering. 


Air Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp two edi- 
torials from the New York Journal- 
American, one, an editorial written 10 
years ago by William Randolph Hearst, 
the other, an editorial published under 
date of January 21, 1948, both being on 
the subject of air power. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[Written by William Randolph Hearst 10 
years ago, this editorial is reprinted from 
the New York Journal-American of March 
27, 1938] 


CITIZENS, CONSIDER CAREFULLY THE EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO DEFEND YOURSELVES AND YOUR 
COUNTRY 


The way to defend the United States of 
America from attack in any form by any 
hostile power is with airplanes. 

The way to halt and hamper an invading 
army is with airplanes. 

_ The way to destroy an attacking fleet is 
with airplanes. 

The way to defend our coasts and our in- 
terior cities, too, from the most destructive 
hostile armament of all—a force of bombing 
airplanes—is by a force of defensive air- 
planes, larger and better and more effective 
than that of the invaders. 

The next war will be fought in the air 
and won in the air. 

Of course, auxiliary defense forces will be 
necessary. 

It is not contended here that airplanes 
alone could completely defend this widely 
extended and varied country and coast line 
to the best and fullest advantages. 

Eut airplanes will be, and must be, the 
main arm of defense, and the immediate arm 
of defense, and the determining arm of de- 
fense. 

They are the modern arm of defense and 
of destructive offense. 

They are the quickest to build, and the 
cheapest to provide, and the easiest to op- 
erate. 

If we had by far the most effective airplane 
force in the world, no hostile airplane force 
could ever reach our shores. 

The hostile planes would be destroyed far 
from our borders. 

And if a few straggling planes avoided de- 
struction in the far away airplane battle, 
they could do but little damage before they 
were hunted down and destroyed by our 
victorious planes. 

If we had the greatest and most effective 
airplane force in the world, any navy at- 
tempting to attack our shores would be vitally 
damaged and virtually crippled long before 
it reached our shores, and so made an easy 
prey for our defensive Navy. 

If we had immense airplane forces, any 
attacking armies landed in Canada or Mexico 
and invading from there could be harassed, 
and hampered, and halted by destroying roads 
and bridges and railways, until our own 
armies could be assembled and deployed to 
repel the invading armies. 

Furthermore, in the battles of the armies, 
our superior aeroplane forces would be of 
conclusive importance, eliminating the ene- 
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my’s air fleet, interfering with the enemy 
army’s advance, destroying supplies and com. 
munications, supporting our own Army’s 
counterattacks, and absolutely determining 
the issue. = 

A well-trained Regular Army is desirable 
for the United States as a nucleus around 
which the citizen soldiery may rally when 
war occurs or impends. 

A powerful Navy is extremely desirable, in 
fact absolutely necessary. 

And especially necessary for purposes of 
defense is an extremely strong submarine 
force. 

But no Navy can defend our coasts and our 
cities from powerful hostile aeroplane at- 
tack and no Navy would even try to. 

It would be practically eliminated in the 
attempt. 

The record of the World War shows that 
navies for the most part were bottled up in 
their respective ports. 

So that even if it were possible to build 
and maintain navies large enough to defend 
our east coast, and our west coast, and our 
Gulf coast from naval attack, they would 
still not be able to defend these coasts 
against aeroplane attacks. 

They would not be able to defend the Pan- 
ama Canal against aeroplane attack; and 
with the Canal bombed, ships could not be 
transferred from one coast to the other. 

However, our defensive aeroplane fleets 
could be transferred from one coast to an- 
other in 12 hours, and they would not have 
to go through any canals. 

The only thing which would impede the 
transfer would be a superior hostile aeroplane 
force, and the essential of completely ef- 
fective aeroplane defense is that no nation 
shall have superior air forces to ours. 

What is more, with our area and our mail 
and commercial aeroplane routes, domestic 
and foreign, and our consequent host of 
commercial aeroplanes, auxiliary to the mili- 
tary planes, no nation could have a superior 
or equal aeroplane force to ours. 

That is, provided, of course, that we have 
intelligence enough to realize the possibili- 
ties of air defense, and the necessities of pre- 
paring for it by liberal construction of mili- 
tary planes, and by proper encouragement 
of auxiliary commercial planes. 

The expense of complete aeroplane defense 
is small in construction cost, and in cost of 
maintenance, compared with the expense of 
creating and maintaining other defenses on a 
sufficiently great scale to be of any real value. 

But no matter what the cost, other de- 
fenses of armies and navies can never be 
entrely adequate without a great aeroplane 
force. 

The cost of extensive coast defense arma- 
ment alone—with numerous fortifications, 
and much heavy artillery, and thousands 
upon thousands of air defense guns spread 
over our enormous coast—would alone equal 
the cost of a supreme aeroplane force. 

And not only has coast defense artillery nc 
mobility, but it has no actual efficiency 
against an invading air force, which could fly 
5 miles above it, out of range and out of sight, 
and then descend to destroy interior cities, 
which could not possibly have sufficient de- 
fense in such situations. 

There has been immense increase in aero- 
plane efficiency since the great war. 

There is greater efficiency being developed 
every day. 

The lesson of the present wars in China 
and Spain is not only that cities can be 
destroyed by planes, but that battleships can 
be destroyed, and land forces rendered al- 
most impotent by sufficiently great aeroplane 
concentration. 

The whole morale of the communities at- 
tacked is destroyed from the air. 

The most notable superiority of the Jap- 
anese over the Chinese is in the air. 











The most notable superiority of the Franco 
forces in Spain over the government forces 
is in the air. 

With that air superiority, Japan is pre- 
yailing over China, and Franco is prevailing 
in Spain; notwithstanding the great superior- 
ity of their opponents in manpower. 

Every day, with the progress in aeroplane 
construction, aeroplane defense becomes 
more and more the one chief defense to be 
relied upon by a nation which wants war 
kept from its confines, 

Every day the failure to provide complete 
air defense lays our country more and more 
open to attack by air—attack which no 
armies or navies, no matter how powerful, 
can repel. 

The way to defend America from the rav- 
ages of war—and the only way to defend it— 
is in the air. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


-——— 


[From the New York Journal and American 
of January 21, 1948] 


THE WINGS OF SECURITY 


Within 5 years’ time, the safety—and even 
the actual existence—of the United States as 
a free Nation will depend upon aviation. 

We shall need, before the end of 1952, 
nearly 10,000 combat planes of all categories, 
including “70 groups of 6,869 first-line air- 
craft’ in the regular air force; an air National 
Guard “of 27 groups with 3,212 first-line air- 
craft” and “an adequately equipped 34-group 
Air Reserve” consisting of 8,1000 aircraft 
“which must be created and kept in a proper 
state of organization.” 

Furthermore, the Navy air arm, which is 
now “‘adequate,” needs “procurement funds” 
to replace World War II aircraft which are 
“rapidly becoming obsolete.” 

To provide all this, and to be ready to meet 
instantly the exigencies of war, the aircraft 
manufacturing industry must be fostered. 

In addition, ample “aeronautical research 
and development” is “essential to the na- 
tional defense and to the national welfare.” 

And finally, the civil airlines—‘now passing 
through one of the most serious crises in 
their history’—must be “kept strong and 
healthy” to give the necessary “airline service 
to the public” and to be always available as 
“a potential military auxiliary.” 

The foregoing paragraphs summarize in 
its main points the excellently informed and 
informative report just made to the Presi- 
dent by his Air Policy Commission. 

The program will cost money; but this con- 
sideration is qualified by important points. 

The major point is that we are now spend- 
ing large sums of money on military and 
naval aircraft, but we are not spending quite 
enough to accomplish the purpose of insur- 
ing our national security. 

Congress should provide the balance with- 
out fail; for, as the Air Policy Commission 
Says: 

“Relative security will be founded only 
in a policy of arming the United States so 
strongly (1) that other nations will hesi- 
tate to attack us or our vital interests and 
(2) that if we are attacked, we shall be able 
to smash the assault at the earliest possi- 
ble moment.” 

Congress can provide the money in the 
course of its action on the President’s budget 
by the wise and simple expedient of sub- 
stituting security for socialism. 

Even if the President's so-called “social 
welfare” schemes were all good; which most 
of them certainly are not, there would be a 
total lack of patriotism, and even of com- 
mon sense, in “reforming” the Nation and 
not preparing ourselves to defend the Na- 
tion from the terrible ravages and impov- 
erishing consequences of a destructive war. 

The Hearst newspapers heartily commend 
and endorse the findings of the Air Policy 
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Commission, for these are the recommen- 
dations which the Hearst newspapers have 
been making for many years. 

The Commission has performed a public 
service of the highest order in formulating 
and presenting, after painstaking inquiries, 
the precise methods and policies that must 
prevail in aviation. 

Meanwhile, Congress must remember that 
machines are useless without men. 

Along with air preparedness we must have 
universal military training. 

Both are necessary to keep America out 
of foreign wars and to keep foreign wars out 
of America. 





United Public Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorials: 
[From the Washington Post of May 2, 1948] 

RED RIDER 7 


The House of Representatives furnished 
another instance on Thursday of the mis- 
chief entailed in attempts to determine pol- 
icy through appropriation measures. It at- 
tached to the appropriation bill for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency a rider forbidding the 
payment of salary to any employee belong- 
ing to a union whose officers do not sign 
anti-Communist affidavits. Andon the same 
day, spokesmen for the House Appropria- 
tions Committee openly threatened to hold 
up all funds for the State, Commerce, and 
Justice Departments as a means of black- 
mailing the administration into surrendering 
the FBI file on Dr. Edward U. Condon. In 
either case, such use of the power of the 
purse would amount to an indefensible en- 
croachment upon the orderly processes of 
government. 

The rider to the FSA appropriation is 
aimed primarily at a labor union, the United 
Public Workers of America, in which a num- 
ber of Federal employees hold membership. 
Its leaders have refused to sign non-Com-, 
munist affidavits. The purpose of the rider, 
according to its author, Representative 
Keere, is to force the union members to 
change their leaders. Desirable as it is to 
relieve any union of Government employees 
of Communist leadership, we do not think 
this is the right approach. Congress, after 
consideration by the appropriate legislative 
committee, provided in the Taft-Hartley Act 
that unions, the leaders of which did not 
sign non-Communist affidavits, could not 
have the privilege of appealing to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The present 
appropriation bill would, in effect, amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act so far as Federal employ- 
ees are concerned. It would deny Govern- 
ment employment to all members, Com- 
munists and non-Communists alike, of any 
union the leaders of which failed to sign non- 
Communist affidavits. That is an overly 
drastic remedy which cannot be justified on 
the ground that the aim is desirable. 

The effort to compel surrender of a con- 
fidential executive file by the withholding of 
needed funds is a naked piece of coercion. 
Congress can at any time, of course, apply 
its appropriation power in such a way as to 
destroy the Government. It can, if it chooses, 
make the pressure on the President still 
stronger by refusing to appropriate money for 
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the armed services. It can, through its hold 
upon the purse strings, subvert both the ju- 
dicial and the executive branches of the tri- 
partite American system. 

But to acknowledge that it possesses the 
power of a Samson is not to say that it 
ought to use that power irrespénsibly to 
wreck the temple of which it is but a Cco- 
ordinate part. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of May 
2, 1948] 


SQUEEZE ON UPWA 


There is ample reason why Congress should 
try to get rid of officers in Government unions 
who will not sign anti-Communist affidavits. 
But there is grave doubt that the House-ap- 
proved method will accomplish this purpose 
and there is cause to believe that it will do 
considerable harm. 

The House is approaching the problem by 
attempting to put the squeeze on UPWA. 
This union has shown extreme leftwing tend- 
encies and is president, Abram Flaxer, has 
refused to say whether he is a Communist. 
The desirability of driving this union, as 
presently constituted, out of the Government 
agencies, or, as an alternative, getting Fed- 
eral workers out of the union, is hardly open 
to question. The problem is how to ac- 
complish this without doing more harm than 

ood. 

. Whatever one’s suspicions may be, there 
has not been any formal finding that this 
is a Communist-dominated union. It has 
not been found that its officers, or any of 
them, are Communists. So far as the statutes 
go, this union stands on the same legal foot- 
ing as any other. So the House, Congress 
not having taken a direct approach, is seek- 
ing to make a flank attack against UPWA. 
And it is doing this by the distasteful and 
blunderbuss method of attaching riders to 
appropriation bills which forbid the payment 
of salary to any Federal worker who belongs 
to a union which has not subscribed to the 
anti-Communist affidavit provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law. This means that, unless 
UPWA officials file the affidavits the Federal 
employee members must either resign or lose 
their jobs. 

This is a much more drastic penalty in 
aid of the affidavit provision than is con- 
tained in the Taft-Hartley law. The only 
penalty there is to deny the facilities of 
the National Labor Relations Board to non- 
conforming unions. But here the penalty 
is loss of employment. And that penalty 
is to be imposed without any specific find- 
ing of wrongdoing or illegality against either 
the union or the individual member. Two 
years ago, after Congress had tried to get 
rid of three employees in the executive es- 
tablishment by cutting off their salaries, 
the Supreme Court held the attempt to be 
unconstitutional, asserting that “it accom- 
plishes the punishment of named individ- 
uals without a judicial trial.” The UPWA 
case is not an exact parallel, but it is too 
close for comfort. 

There is a further question as to whether 
the House intends to be consistent in this 
matter. Some 1,700 employees of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for example, are 
members of the International Typographical 
Union. The officers of that union have re- 
fused to sign the affidavits, but no one sup- 
poses that they are Communists. Is Con- 
gress going to make the non-Communist 
members of the ITU at the Printing Office 
lose their jobs under this rider device while 
their non-Communist brethren in newspaper 
composing rooms are merely denied access 
to the labor board under the Taft-Hartley 
Act? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
then how is the GPO going to function, and 
how can one possibly justify shutting down 
the GPO to get at suspected Communists in 
UPWA? 

The fair inference is that the House has 
leaped without looking. The Senate ought 
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to take a careful look at all aspects of this 
proposal with the aim of making it more 
practicable, 





Subversive Activities Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 30, 1948, and one 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
the same date. Both of these editorials 
discuss the subversive activities control 
bill which will soon be brought before the 
House by the Un-American Activities 
Committee. From reading these edito- 
rials, I believe that the Members of the 
House will be impressed by the fact that 
this bill represents a sane and fair ap- 
pfoach to the difficult and complex prob- 
lem of controlling subversive activities 
in the United States. The editorials 
follow: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

of April 30, 1948] 
THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES BILL 

It is impossible to read the bill on which 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has agreed without feeling that this is 
a really serious effort to deal with the prob- 
lems which Communist conspiracy has 
forced upon democratic society. Mr. Munor, 
who sponsors it, and Mr. Nixon, who had a 
large hand in its preparation, have quite 
clearly tried to get away from the wilder 
extravagances and suppressions associated 
with Chairman Tuomas’ conduct of the com- 
mittee. They have no less clearly tried to 
come to grips with some of the basic diffi- 
culties of the problem which many liberal 
minds too easily evade. 

‘heir preamble is a finding of those facts 
about Communist conspiracy which every- 
one knows, about which everyone is wor- 
ried, but which it has seemed so difficult to 
bring within the purview of democratic law 
and method. The bill itself then boldly pro- 
ceeds to deal with these facts. It seeks to 
do so in two ways. It makes it a crime, sub- 
ject to a maximum penalty of $10,000 and 
10 years, to attempt in any manner to estab- 
lish a totalitarian dictatorship under foreign 
control in the United States. The principle 
here is correct. That is a real crime against 


democracy; it is a greater crime than the 
incitation to violent overthrow which has 
shibboleth of the statute 


long been the 
books, 
real danger 
unquestionably 


and much more accurately defines the 
against which democracy can 
claim the right to defend 
itself, 

Applying the principle may be another 
natter. Some will feel that the crime, as de- 
fined, is impossible of proof; others may feel 
that the definition is dangerously loose and 
wide. However that may be, the committee 
has at the same time advanced on a second 
front. In making it a crime to attempt to 
establish totalitarian dictatorship, it has not 
made it a crime to belong to the Communist 
Party. Instead, it has sought simply to 
enforce complete disclosure—of membership, 
officers, sources of funds and objects of ex- 
penditure—on Communist organizations. 
Others who, like Mr. Morris Ernst, have advo- 
cated this approach have feit constrained to 
make it a general one, applicable to all par- 
ties. The committee, remembering New York 
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State's legislation against the Ku-Klux Klan, 
has bodily taken the bull by the horns and 
endeavored to write definitions both of a 
Communist political organization and of 
a cCommunist-front organization specific 
enough to stand up in the courts and clear 
enough to permit reasonable court enforce- 
ment of the requirements of registration and 
disclosure. 

The principle is here, again, a sound and 
moderate one. Again, the question of prec- 
ticability arises; while the attempt simul- 
taneously to control communism by dis- 
closure while prohibiting it, under criminal 
penalty, from advancing Communist dicta- 
torship may involve difficulties. Though it 
is not necessarily inconsistent, it can open 
opportunities for either laxity or abuse in 
enforcement that demands study. One can- 
not quickly judge all the intricate possibili- 
ties in this bill; one can say, however, that 
it represents an earnest and thoughtful effort 
to meet the problem with which it deals and 
that it deserves equally earnest and thought- 
ful consideration. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 30, 1948] 


THE REAL CRUSHER 


At last there is a plan before the country 
for crushing the Communist Party in the 
United States openly, legally, and completely. 
It needs only to be put through Congress 
and into the hands of the Attorney General. 

If the Attorney General enforces its pro- 
visions, no American can safely be a Com- 
munist and few will be foois enough to try. 
If the Attorney General slops his enforce- 
ment job, his neglect will be obvious and his 
impeachment and expulsion from Office will 
be easily accomplished. 

This plan for crushing communism is laid 
out in H. R. 5852 and was drawn up by Repre- 
sentatives Kart E. Munpt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, and RicHArpD M. Nrxon, Repub- 
lican, of California, after long weeks of hear- 
ing testimony from some of the country’s 
most renowned and expert constitutional 
lawyers. 

Curiously enough, many of the most vehe- 
ment of these witnesses were former New 
Dealers, among them such as ex-Ambassador 
Adolf A. Berle and Donald Richberg, gen- 
eral counsel to the old Blue Eagle of NRA. 

These New Dealers were extremely skillful 
legal draftsmen in their day, as everybody 
knows, and wrote laws which have stood Su- 
preme court tests again and again. With 
such ingenious talent advising them, Messrs. 
Munot and Nixon have produced a bill that 
has more teeth than three crocodiles. It 
is a real crusher. 

Among other things it refuses passports to 
Communists, requires the Communist Party 
and all its members to register with the De- 
partment of Justice, makes it a criminal of- 
fense for a Communist to work for the 
United States Government, and more im- 
portant, makes it a criminal offense to hire 
a Communist on a Federal job. 

But the heart and center of the plan is 
contained in just one sentence: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to 
attempt in any manner to establish in the 
United States a totalitarian dictatorship the 
direction and control of which is to be vested 
in or exercised by or under the domination 
or control of, any foreign government, for- 
eign organization, or foreign individual.” 

Communism cannot live in the same coun- 
try with a law like that. Congratulations to 
Messrs. MuNDT and Nixon and to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities for 
having brought the bill into being. Let’s 
have it as law, quick. And if Mr, Truman 
vetoes it the country can get just that much 
more measure of his administration while 
Congress is putting the law through over the 
veto, 
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Greek Royal Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an exchange of 
letters with the Department of State re- 
garding a newspaper article which alleges 
that King Paul, of Greece, is paid $40.000 
a month and that he and the Queen of 
Greece are German, the latter having 
had seven brothers in Hitler’sarmy. Be- 
lieving that these accusations were false 
or based on half-truths, I requested a 
report from the Department of State, and 
am placing this report in the Recorp, 
which refutes the false charges: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1948. 
Hon. Rosert A. LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear AcTING SECRETARY: I refer to a 
newspaper article by Mr. Harold L. Ickes 
inserted in the Appendix of the Concrzs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD on April 1, 1948, under an 
extension of remarks by the Honorable 
ApoLPH J. SaBATH, of Illinois. This article 
alleges, among other things, that the King 
of Greece is paid $40,000 a month and that 
he and the Queen of Greece are German, the 
latter having had seven brothers in Hitler's 
army. 

I was in Greece last October for a period 
of some 4 weeks and during that time trav- 
eled extensively throughout Greece. I found 
a great love and respect for King Paul and 
Queen Fredericka. I found that Queen Fred- 
ericka has done more to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of the Greek people than anyone in 
Greece or outside of Greece. After traveling 
around Greece, I went back to Athens and 
met King Paul and Queen Fredericka. I 
came away with the feeling that they were 
two of the most sincere 4nd most democratic 
persons that I heve ever met. 

Any information the Department of State 
may be able to furnish me with regard to 
the compensation of the Greek royal family 
and its alleged German affiliations would be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 





OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Sixth Texas District. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 26, 1948. 
The Honorable OLIn E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Teacur: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of April 16, 1948, 
requesting information on the compensation 
paid the Greek royal family and on its el- 
leged German affiliations. 

The Department is informed that for the 
15-month period ending June 30, 1948, a 
total of 3,200,000,000 drachmas was author- 
ized in the Greek budget for the compen- 
sation and all household and establishment 
expenses of the King of Greece, as well as 
for the expenses of the heir to the throne 
and other members of the royal family. The 
expenses to be covered by this appropriation 
include salaries of personnel attached to the 
office of the chief of state, building repairs, 
transportation, etc., and it is therefore not 
comparable with the salary paid to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The appropria- 


tion is in Greek currency and not in foreign 








exchange and none of the funds provided by 
the Congress for aid to Greece are being used 
for this purpose. 

At the effective rate of exchange in Greece 
through official channels, currently around 
9.090 drachmas per dollar, the amount pro- 
vided would be the equivalent of some $24,000 
amonth, However, inflation in Greece today 
has resulted in an actual value of the 
drachma considerably less than this official 
conversion figure would indicate. Roughly, 
the real value of the funds would not exceed 
$20,000 in the United States in terms of their 
relative purchasing power. It is believed 
that this is one of the lowest appropriations 
for the office of chief of state of any European 
country. The figure cited in the newspaper 
article of $40,000 a month was presumably 
arrived at by converting the King’s civil list 
at the theoretical “legal parity” of 5,000 
drachmas to the dollar and dividing by 12 
instead of 15 months, and it of course disre- 
gards the nature of the appropriation. 

It is a matter of record that King Paul and 
Queen Frederika, then Crown Prince and 
Princess, left Greece at the time of the Ger- 
man invasion of their country in 1941 and 
remained abroad associated with the Greek 
Government in exile during the entire war, 
in which the Government participated ac- 


tively on the side of the Allies. King Paul 
was born in Greece. His father, King Con- 
stantine, was born in Greece. His grand- 


father, King George I, was a Danish Prince 
who was installed on the Greek throne as a 
youth in 1853. Queen Frederika was born in 
Germany, styled “Princess of Hanover, Great 
Britain, and Ireland.” Her formal education 
was completed in the United Kingdom and at 
a school for American girls in Florence, Italy. 
She was married in Athens at the age of 20. 
According to a standard work of reference, 
which contains most of the foregoing infor- 
mation, Queen Frederika has four brothers, 
not seven, and two are listed as having served 
in the German Army. 

As you will recall, the late King George II 
returned to Greece in 1946 as the result of a 
large majority vote in a plebiscite informally 
observed by United States and British experts. 
Upon his death on April 1, 1947, he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the present King Paul. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. BOHLEN, 
Counselor 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 





Texas Faces Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, Texas Faces Tomorrow, a very excel- 
lent speech delivered by my friend and 
neighber, Mr. John Ben Shepperd, of 
Gladewater, Tex. Mr. Shepperd is the 
president of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

« The speech follows: 

TEXAS FACES TOMORROW 

(An address given by John Ben Shepperd, of 
Gladewater, Tex., president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, be- 
fore the Business and Professional Women’s 
Annual Bluebonnet Festival at Fort Worth, 
Tex., April 19, 1948) 

Madam Chairman, Iadies, and gentlemen, I 
reatly appreciate the opportunity to partici- 
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pate in this twenty-third annual celebration 
of your impressive bluebonnet festival. 

I have been asked by your gracious club 
Officers to speak on the subject, Texas Faces 
Tomorrow. That is a happy choice for I hope 
the glorious history of our past achievements 
will inspire Texas to face the future with the 
loyalty, certitude, and intelligence shown by 
our forefathers throughout the era of the 
Republic of Texas and the entire history of 
our State. 

As Texas faces tomorrow, what lies ahead 
for us? We can only guess at the future— 
but that future looks bright and promising. 
Texas has led every other State in industrial 
expansion since the end of the war, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Association of 
State Planning and Development Agencies. 
Although sixth in population, Texas is out 
front in new industrial development. Our 
postwar expansion is estimated at $230,000,- 
000, while California, ranking third in popu- 
lation, trails Texas with an _ estimated 
$141,000,000. 

The trend toward decentralization, plus an 
abundance of nautral resources, have been 
powerful factors favoring Texas. In addi- 
tion, Texas has great stretches of land to 
accommodate new factories, new industries, 
and new workers. It also has a friendly spirit 
which welcomes the new arrivals and makes 
them feel at home., 

Texas has been blessed with an infinite 
variety and diversity of soil found in only 
a few places on the earth which means that 
almost any crop grown in the United States 
can also be grown in Texas. It has as many 
rainfall zones as the eritire country and its 
soil types and length of growing seasons 
will accommodate every major type of agri- 
culture. The United States is comprised 
of three primary natural environments— 
the Great Eastern Woodland, the Great West- 
ern Plains and the Great American Desert. 
All three of these environments meet in 
Texas. In no other State are these natural 
conditions found to exist. 

Add to these features the third longest 
coastline of any State in the Union and you 
have all the natural elements for a great 
economy. 

To help us in our exploitation of an ideal 
soil and geographical location, we are also 
given an ideal climate. Our location astride 
the subtropical, high pressure, low rainfall 
zone in the Northern Hemisphere, and our 
proximity to the Gulf Coast give us the most 
favorable of weather conditions as well as 
a location advantageous to world trade. 

Nor is this all. Under our magnificent 
soil lie some of the world’s greatest mineral 
deposits, making Texas the leading State 
in total value of minerals produced since 
1935. 

An idea of the tremendous avenues of 
development which face the Texas of to- 
morrow may be gained by briefly consider- 
ing the great strides that have been made 
in the past 100 years. Just a century ago 
Texas was a wild, undeveloped country, with 
a sparse population, no adequate highways 
or railroads. Only five towns had more than 
2,500 persons, and San Antonio, the prin- 
cipal city, boasted 8,235. 

But since then our population has leapt 
to 7,000,000. Sixteen thousand miles of 
railroads crisscross the State; 25,000 miles 
of hard surfaced highways have been built. 
Our 1947 assessed property valuation for ad 
valorem taxes was $5,000,000,000 and our 
State treasury took in $343,000,000 in 1946. 
We are leading the Nation in the production 
of myriad items: cotton, oil, gas, natural 
gasoline, carbon black, sulphur, cattle, sheep, 
and wool, goats, mohair, horses, and turkeys. 
We rank high in the development of many 
other products. 

All this natural wealth about which we 
boast has been here for millions of years, 
and we didn’t put it here. In fact, it has 
taken us 100 years to discover some of it, 
and much of it was known to exist for a 
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long time before we did anything about it. 
Our natural resources may be divided for 
the purposes of this discussion into two 
classes—physical and human. We have 
listed our physical endowments, and on the 
human side we find that we possess enthu- 
siasm and pride in our State and its heri- 
tage. But our physical-natural resources 
mean very little unless we develop them by 
proper and wise use of our human resources. 
I hope our heirs, looking back upon the sec- 
ond century of Texas’ statehood will be as 
proud as we are of the first 100 years. Texas 
has given us everything; are we giving every- 
thing for Texas? 

Wealth from raw materials comes not only 
from their production, but also from the 
manufacture of those materials into finished 
goods. It seems upon examination that we 
have been producing for 100 years for other 
States to turn our resources into manufac- 
tured goods. Texas produces one-fourth ot 
America’s raw cotton, but employs less than 
10,000 people in the manufacture of textiles. 
North Carolina manufacturers, using a good 
part of our cotton output, employ nearly 
200,000, and to cap it all sell us the finished 
product at an additional profit to them. 

Missouri raises 3 million cattle and 14 
million sheep; Texas raises more than 8 mil- 
lion cattle and nearly 10 million sheep. Yet 
Missouri has a leather-products industry of 
$150,000,000, and employs 40,000 pecple, who 
receive $26,000,000 in wages annually. But 
Texas, the greatest producer of raw materials, 
employs less than 1,000 people in leather- 
goods manufacture, and these are paid less 
than $1,000,000 in wages. 

We like to talk about our oil and the 
wealth it brings our State; the schools we 
build, and the children we educate with the 
taxes it brings us. Yet even this natural 
resource is not being utilized to its utmost. 
We are told that two-thirds of our oil re- 
covered is used, while a full third is wasted. 
In 1946 Texas wasted 1,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas every day. The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has done much to enforce conserva- 
tion, but any loss here is a real loss. Natu- 
ral gas is a most valuable asset. From it can 
be produced synthetic rubber, plastic sub- 
stitutes for rubber and silk, ammonia, glycer- 
ine, toluene, and other important chemical 
products. There has been much controversy 
over the wisdom of exporting so much gas. 
Iam not going to discuss the merits of either 
side, but I will point out that we are ex- 
porting 46,000,000,000 cubic feet annually, 
which is being used to make goods and jobs 
in other States. 

We have spoken of our rich soil and its 
growing proclivities. Yet it is an alarming 
fact that millions of acres of valuable top- 
soil are being washed away annually. This 
loss of topsoil has caused cotton, corn, and 
oats yields to drop sharply. These declines 
mean that the farmers’ production costs have 
risen. The land has become drier and 
harder to work, and rainfall cannot soak in. 
Rainfall run-off has led to greater flocd 
damages. Water supply for all uses has be- 
come more and more scarce, river beds have 
filled up and reservoirs become choked with 
silt. 

We have mountains of iron ore close to 
my home in east Texas. It has been there 
for a long time, but pig iron wasn’t pro- 
duced from it until last October. Today 
it is bringing a premium price and several 
hundred Texans who were formerly picking 
cotton are now employed at good wages. If 
we were shipping that ore to Birmingham, 
as we do other raw materials, these jobs 
with good wages would also be there and 
several hundred of my neighbors would still 
be picking cotton. Whenever we create a 
manufacture of raw materials we create jobs 
that did not exist before, and every new job 
means wages—and more wages mean more 
purchasing power. More purchasing power 
means better health, better homes, better 
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education for the manufacturers and the 
consumers all along the line. 

Texas is in some respects like the newly 
rich millionaire, who, unused to wealth, 
spends his fortune and not always to the best 
advantage. We are being lavish and waste- 
ful with our human as well as our physical 
resources. We have prided ourselves on our 
system of free public education, our State 
colleges and universities, and our religious 
schools. But let us see if we are creating 
the finished product, or merely turning out 
the raw material. 

The University of Texas in 1940-41 grad- 
uated 25 students with a master’s degree in 
engineering and only 2 with a doctor’s 
degree. The university ranked sixteenth in 
the granting of these degrees. At the same 
time, MIT awarded 205 masters’ and 28 
doctors’ degrees. Since 1920, four Texas in- 
stitutions (the University of Texas, Texas 
A. & M. College, Rice Institute, and Texas 
Tech) awarded bachelor’s degrees to more 
than 8,000 engineers. Yet the Texas State 
Board for Registration of Professional Engi- 
neers listed only 4,500 registrants in good 
standing in a report covering a recent year, 
Many of those on the list had moved to 
other States since registering. It would 
appear that we have wasted our human re- 
sources as well. Our young people have 
gone elsewhere for their advanced training 
and remained away where the opportunities 
for employment were better 

There is another field which remains al- 
most unexplored and undeveloped. In the 
Texas of tomorrow I hope something is done 
to properly publicize our State so that more 
and more tourists will come visit us each 
year. 

The tourist trade is big money. Ask Cali- 
fornia and Florida. The legislatures of those 
States realize that and have gone to great 
lengths to make sure that tourist dollars are 
spent within those States. Without being 
facetious, I ask, “What do those States have 
that Texas doesn’t have?” And again with- 
out levity, the answer is, “Nothing.” 

Texas is a sportsman’s paradise. For the 
fisherman we have the finest tarpon and 
other salt-water fishing on the Gulf; beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma, formed by the Denison 
Dam on the Red River, should know national 
renown as a dream spot for vacationers. 
Other of our inland lakes are stocked with 
the finest black bass, goggle-eyed perch, and 
bream, while our mountain streams are a 
delight to the fiy fisherman. For the man 
who likes to shoot, Texas is really a happy 
hunting ground. No scenery anywhere can 
match that of our Big Bend country, the Palo 
Duro Canyon, El Capitan, or a sunset over 
the Gulf of Mexico. Yet Texas does not get 
its proper share of tourist trade and tourist 
dollars. 

The 1947 report of the Texas Highway De- 
partment contains some interesting figures. 
Last year nearly 4,000,000 tourists spent $178,- 
562,365 in Texas. That’s a lot of money— 
enough to pay the heads of 44,640 families a 
salary of $4,000 annually. 

The State government itself benefited by 
more than two and a half million dollars in 
gasoline tax money spent by tourists. Yet 
the Texas Legislature has repeatedly refused 
to join more than 40 other States in provid- 
ing funds to advertise itself to money-spend- 
ing tourists and prospective industrialists. 
States which advertise their advantages as 
tourist centers report they have doubled and 
quadrupled their annual invasion by tourists. 
There is a great untapped source of income 
here for Texas. If 4,000,000 tourists will spend 
$178,000,000 in our State without our appro- 
priating 1 cent to attract them, think of what 
could be done with a Nation-wide advertising 
and publicity program to sell Texas as a va- 
cation State. 

It is up to us to help make the Texas of to- 
morrow completely productive. We are like 
a new machine and it has taken us a little 
time to realize our horsepower and to get 


broken into the possibilities of competitive 
statehood. 

Now, we must develop our leaders from 
within our citizenship—leaders who will help 
us assume economic, political, and social re- 
sponsibility for the life of our State. No 
Texan worthy of the name can be content 
to boast of past glories and present greatness 
of which he is but the heir. Each must 
make his own contributions to the greatness 
of Texas rather than to remain satisfied with 
what others have accomplished. 

We have inventoried our possibilities, ana- 
lyzed our opportunities, and now we must 
put into action a concrete program which 
will take advantage of them. I advance for 
your consideration a few recommendations 
which I think are both objective and prac- 
tical, and which I believe in sufficiently to 
work toward bringing about. 

1. One of the most important needs of 
growing Texas is a coordinating and inte- 
grating agency. Let us create within our 
State government a board of development— 
an agency adequately financed and com- 
pletely independent of politics. Its objective 
would be to provide for the orderly and 
sound over-all development of the State’s 
economic, industrial, and recreational poten- 
tialities. 

This agency should make an inventory of 
the State’s resources—recreational and in- 
dustrial—even to the remotest community. 
It should have a research department which 
would analyze and determine the extent of 
these resources and their best possible uses. 
These findings should then be publicized 
widely throughout the State and the Nation 
and every assistance given to industrialists, 
workers, tourists, and others interested in 
visiting, locating in, or doing business in 
Texas. 

The board of development should divide 
Texas into regions for more effective opera- 
tion and keep in closer touch with regional 
needs. Regional offices should maintain a 
running inventory of local needs, resources, 
and potentialities. Small-business clinics 
should be conducted to keep local business- 
men in touch with constantly changing local 
and State needs and potentialities, and to 
increase the know-how of the small-business 
man and manufacturer. In short, the board 
of development I have proposed could be a 
most vital factor in guiding the Texas of 
tomorrow, in an efficient and orderly man- 
ner, toward the fullest realization of its vast 
potentialities. Other States have shown us 
the way. Let us profit by their example. 

2. Earlier today, in a speech at Temple be- 
fore the East Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
I suggested that Texas businessmen and 
other individuals could make a real con- 
tribution toward better government by en- 
dowing a nonpartisan Better Government 
Foundation. This foundation would work 
to give us better and more efficient leader- 
ship in government, and to encourage more 
active and intelligent participation in pub- 
lic affairs on the part of more of our people. 
The business of government, whether local, 
State, or national—is big business. No other 
business, directly or indirectly, affects so 
many people every day of their lives. Yet 
in the past we have been content to allow 
as little as 25 percent of the eligible voters 
of Texas to direct the affairs of our State. 

Use of the ballot is the most effective 
leveling infiuence in our American system. 
It is the only means of participation by many 
of our citizens in their government. The 
failure of so many to exercise this privilege 
allows well-organized minorities and sub- 
versive groups to have power much greater 
than their strength, thereby leaving busi- 
ness, industry, and good government at their 
mercy. Our leadership in the more im- 
portant business of government is too often 
selected in a random, hit-or-miss fashion, by 
this minority of our citizens, with little re- 
gard for ability. 
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Since the business of government is so im. 
portant, why not set up an endowed foun. 
dation, financially independent and not sup. 
ject to pressure, to study our problems of 
government and our candidates for public 
Office. It should also dramatize and pro. 
mote the necessity for a broader participa. 
tion in our government. To me it seems 
like just plain good business to remove the 
evils of minority rule and get more people 
interested in public affairs to a point where 
we can truly have reflected the will of the 
majority. The savings and general bene. 
fits resulting from a more efficient and able 
administration of government would soon 
repay the Texans of today, to whom I pro. 
pose such a Better Government Foundation 
to aid the Texans of tomorrow. 

3. Applied research must be increased and 
enlarged. Soil conservation districts have 
done excellent work in checking soil losses, 
but there is still much to be done. All Tex- 
ans must be made aware of how closely their 
futures are linked with soil conservation. 

4. There must be a complete review of con- 
servation laws and a new program developed 
to conserve our natural gas. 

5. Texas capital should be encouraged to 
develop Texas resources. We must break the 
present economic circle whereby our raw ma- 
terials are exported, processed, and then sold 
back to us at substantial profits to others. 

6. There should be a complete analytical 
study made of higher and elementary educa- 
tion and the present inefficacy of our gradu- 
ate work corrected. 

7. Finally we must pool our leadership— 
political, economic, religious, and educational 
in a common and long-range effort for the 
betterment of our State. Texas faces to- 
morrow in the spring of its development, 
hopefully and confidently. The Texas of to- 
morrow depends, in a great measure, on how 
wisely and prudently we Texans of today 
plan that future. The responsibility is great. 
Are we ready to meet that responsibility? 
Only you can answer that question. 





What Do the American People Want From 
Their Politicians? ; 
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OF OREGON 
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Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the Edmund J. James lec- 
ture on government, on the subject Wha! 
Do the American People Want From 
Their Politicians? delivered by me at 
the University of Illinois on April 28 
last. 

Mr. President, let me say, most face- 
tiously and in the utmost good humor, 
that I recommend the reading of this 
lecture on the subject What Do the Amer- 
ican People Want From Their Politi- 
cians? to the newly announced group in 
the Senate of progressives in the Repub- 
lican Party. We welcome a new group 01 
nine progressives who, by the news- 
papers, are going to do what they can to 
keep the Republican Party from going 
reactionary. However, I call their at- 
tention to the fact that we have another 
group of liberals which predated the new 
progressives for quite some time, and we 








are very proud to call ourselves consti- 
tutional liberals. 

I hope that in due course of time the 
newly designated group of progressives 
will finally come to accept constitutional 
liberalism as I sought to elucidate it in 
this lecture. We constitutional liberals 
will always welcome them to our fra- 
ternity. 

Mr, TOBEY. Mr. President, I listened 
with interest to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon when he referred to 
q statement in the press that eight or 
nine Republicans have resolved them- 
selves into a band of liberal progressives 
or progressive liberals. As one who has 
been assumed for many years—and I 
hope justly—to be a progressive, and 
also a liberal, I accept the challenge very 
cladly, and I join with the Senator from 
Oregon in welcoming to our liberalism 
this new group of progressives among 
Republicans—these eight or nine men. 
And let me add, may their tribe increase. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is an enjoyable 
honor for me to return to an academic en- 
vironment and discuss with you tonight some 
problems of political ethics, For some 20 
years I lived and taught in an academic en- 
vironment where, as you well know, the 
motivating drives are a search for the facts 
and a teaching of the truth as the facts found 
in academic research develop the truth. I 
regret to say that the political environment 
of America, particularly of Washington, D. C., 
bears little resemblance to an academic en- 
vironment. The yardstick of cause and effect 
reasoning which measures the findings of 
truth as products of academic research in 
both the social and pure sciences, as well as 
for that matter in the arts, is very frequently 
laid aside by the professional politician. He 
cannot afford to permit the principles of logic 
or the disclosures of fact to direct his vote 
on any issue if such a vote would run counter 
to the prejudices or selfish economic interests 
of pressure groups which were powerful 
enough to elect him and which he knows may 
be powerful enough to defeat him for reelec- 
tion. Then, too, there is party policy which 
requires mumbo-jumbo party loyalty from 
the professional politician, with the resuit 
that the master voice of the machine boss 
serves as a nerve block to independence of 
judgment on the merits of issues. 

Granted that political science is not a pure 
science because of the fact that so much of 
the impurities of human nature pollute the 
stream of American politics; nevertheless, I 
venture to suggest that a more realistic and 
functional teaching of government and poli- 
tics in the high schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica would help build a much needed political 
sewage-disposal system for protecting the 
health of American democracy. 

It is no flattery when I say that here at the 
University of Illinois you have builded a de- 
served reputation in political science, law, 
and the social sciences generally for leading 
the students into a more realistic under- 
Standing of the differences between demo- 
cratic government in theory and politics in 
practice; between Hamiltonian theories of 
political aristocracy and Jeffersonian theories 
of human rights; between the static consti- 
tution of John Marshall and the dynamic 
constitution of Holmes and Brandeis; be- 
tween the exploitation by a laissez-faire 
economy and the paramount duty of a repre- 
sentative government to promote the general 
welfare by protecting the weak from the ex- 
Ploitation of the strong. 

The Edmund J. James lectures on govern- 
ment are but one exhibit among many in 
Cvidence of the program of this great uni- 
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versity to introduce its students to the real- 
isms of democratic government. In prepara- 
tion of this lecture I read the several series 
of James lectures which Prof. Clarence A. 
Berdahl so thoughtfully sent to me. They 
constitute an excellent seminar reading and 
discussion course in political problems. They 
are a living scholastic monument to the mem- 
ory of Edmund J, James and a deserved trib- 
ute to his educational statesmanship. His 
daughter, Mrs. George E. Frazer, through her 
endowment of this lecture chair in govern- 
ment, has honored not only the memory of 
her distinguished father but has carried for- 
ward his faith that democratic processes in 
America will be secure and effective only so 
long as there is public understanding and 
enlightenment concerning them. 

The subject question which I raise in this 
lecture, What Do the American People Want 
From Their Politicians? can be answered in 
many ways. The wisecracker might answer 
“Too much,” and not be wrong. Or he might 
answer “The impossible,” and still be right. 
The blind partisan who prejudiciously thinks 
that every detail of the party’s program is 
synonomous with the national welfare 
might answer, and probably would, “Complete 
party regularity.” How well I know that 
answer. How unsound I also know it to be. 
Unsound first because no party platform 
hatched from the hot incubator hotel rooms 
of political convention compromises and 
deals can be expected always to place the 
ideals of self-government by a free people 
under a written constitution above political 
expediency and prejudiced appeals to very 
much needed blocs of votes. Hotly con- 
tested campaigns waged at political conven- 
tions by powerful and ambitious supporters 
of candidates for the Presidential nomina- 
tion frequently permit little consideration 
of principles of political idealism when it 
comes to adopting a party platform. 

“Party regularity” is an unsound answer to 
the question in the second place because the 
American people who vote, including both 
registered party members and independent 
voters, indicate time and time again that 
they do not approve of politicians placing 
party regularity above the public’s best 
interests. An examination of the voting re- 
turns in most northern States in recent 
elections will show not only that independent 
voters give greatest emphasis to what the 
individual candidate stands for, but that even 
a majority of the registered party voters of 
both major parties with increasing fre- 
quency have scratched their ballots in ac- 
cordance with their views of the man rather 
than their views of his party level. This at- 
titude of the public creates many problems 
for political parties, but it is one of the polit- 
ical realities which both major parties need 
to remember when they come to write their 
political platforms. They need to remember 
that the American voters are wise to political 
platform sophistry and hypocrisy. They need 
to remember that the forces of political edu- 
cation, the impact upon o@r people of world 
events with all their implications for the fu- 
ture, the strains and stresses of our complex 
living problems, the fears and sense of in- 
security that are gnawing at the hearts of 
most Americans these days leave little pa- 
tience for political platitudes. 

It is solutions to specific problems and is- 
sues which the American people want from 
their politicians. It is less politics and more 
statesmanship which the people want. It is 
an exercise of honest independence of judg- 
ment on the merits of issues in accordance 
with the facts as they present themselves on 
specific issues that the American people want 
from their politicians. It is cause to effect 
reasoning rather than buck-passing ability 
and rationalization which the people want. 

They are sick and tired of being told that 
depressions are part of the price we pay 
for liberty because they know it need not 
be so if more politicians would represent the 
people rather than have so many represent 
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special interests which are still powerful 
enough in America to elect many men to 
office. The people know that there is no 
excuse for so many millions of our homeless 
being priced out of owning a home or being 
forced to pay triple prices for shacks that 
frequently are not as well constructed as 
chicken houses on a modern poultry farm. 
They know that the inflation boom which 
has turned the American dollar into a 50- 
cent piece, based on 1939 values, could have 
been and still could be checked in part by 
a Congress willing to recognize that free 
enterprise does not mean license for the 
owners of capital and sources of production 
to profiteer at the expense of the many as 
the result of a short supply created by an 
unbalanced war economy. The people are 
disturbed by the encroachments upon in- 
alienable rights set forth in the Constitu- 
tion by powerful economic interests which 
are able to force through the Congress laws 
which transgress those rights. The people 
are beginning to see that many politicians 
are rationalizing legislation which invades 
the realm of inalienable rights by trying 
to convince the American people that the 
economic welfare of the country, the com- 
plex industrial system of the country, the 
material comforts of the country, the un- 
interrupted prcduction of the country justify 
and make reasonable a limiting of inalien- 
able rights. This materialistic approach to 
democracy is creating great tensions in our 
body politic. Many people are disturbed. 
Resentment is growing. All is not well in our 
democracy. Politicians and our political 
parties need to take heed of the fact that as 
the American people have risen in defense 
of inalienable human rights embcdied in the 
spiritual values of democracy as epitomized 
in our Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution when those rights were en- 
dangered by totalitarianism abroad, so, too, 
will they in due course of time repudiate any 
attempt to transgress those rights through 
government by the privileged few at home. 
We are witnessing in America today a re- 
surgence of Hamiltonianism and a suppres- 
sing of Jeffersonianism. It is not surprising 
that economic dislocations, inflationary 
prices, failure as yet to win the peace, labor 
excesses, monopolistic profiteering, inequi- 
table taxes, Russian aggression, growing 
class-conscious conflicts at home and abroad, 
the danger of another war, and the on-every- 
hand manifestations of greed and selfishness 
have left the average voter perplexed, disillu- 
sioned, and sick at heart over politics and 
politicians. It is to be expected that in 
such a period of social and political flux 
our people generally should be routed a 
bit from holding fast to an abiding faith 
in the spiritual values of democracy. How- 
ever, the politicians and our political parties 
will make a grievous mistake if they in- 
terpret the hysteria of the moment for crys- 
tallized public opinion on the basic issues 
of the day. In due course of time they will 
be repudiated at the polls if so many of our 
politicians continue to look upon democracy 
as a form of government motivated by values 
of materialism rather than by human rights. 

They will discover that the American peo- 
ple will never endure any form of economic 
fascism or any form of communism, because 
the people know that economic fascism, even 
by big business, and any form of communism, 
even by a class-conscious third party in 
America, will mean the end to personal lib- 
erty. The Lincoln view of the superiority of 
human rights over property rights is no po- 
litical cliché in our American ideology of 
representative self-government. Any sacri- 
fice of individual freedom to the economic 
advantage of the owners of property or to 
the economic comfort of the general public 
strikes at the roots of the inalienable per- 
sonal rights set forth in our Constitution. 
We cannot have those rights and eat them, 
too. We cannot respect them only when it 
is economically advantageous to do so and 
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still preserve them. Lip service of praise for 
individual liberty, followed by legislation 
which sets forth procedures so restrictive in 
nature as to make effective exercise of indi- 
vidual liberty impossible, will never check 
encroachments upon the democratic way of 
life. 

For a time, millions of dollars spent for 
propaganda in stirring up public opinion 
against some group within our society which, 
through lack of self-discipline and states- 
manlike leadership, has seriously injured the 
public through unjustifiable excesses will re- 
sult in the passage of unnecessarily extreme 
legislation. For a time, special interest 
groups riding the crest of public indignation, 
much of which they have helped create by 
propaganda techniques, can awe a Congress 
into passing extreme punitive legislation 
for the handling of social and economic 
problems. 

The Taft-Hartley law is the product of 
government by propaganda and pressure. It 
relates to a subject of labor excesses, in which 
field some legislation was needed. Too many 
in labor had forgotten or were willing to 
trample on the democratic principle that 
one’s individual rights are relative in that 
they must bear a nontransgressing relation- 
ship to equal individual rights of other per- 
sons. However, as time passes, more and 
more people will see that what was needed 
was not punitive legislation but legislation 
which sought to balance the interests and 
rights of labor and employers and thereby 
protect the best interests of the public. 
Legislation which was fitted into the frame- 
work of voluntarism in recognition of the 
fact that the economic and social problems 
of wages, hours, conditions of employment, 
pensions, job security, production output 
and the many other facets of free collective 
bargaining are not basically legal issues at 
all. What was needed was a Congress which 
recognized that any law which attempts by 
the punitive force of government to force 
either free workers or free employers into a 
governmentally dictated economic mold is 
more than likely to endanger the inalien- 
able rights of the individual. 

Is it any wonder then that concern is grow- 
ing throughout the Nation over the problems 
and methods which Government must use to 
enforce the Taft-Hartley law? Is it any 
wonder that those employers of the country, 
in increasing numbers, who recognize that 
collective bargaining is here to stay, are be- 
coming more uneasy month by month over 
the implications of the Taft-Hartley law? 
It will take time, much time, possibly too 
much time for people generally to compre- 
hend fully the limitations upon individual 
liberty not only of the worker but of the 
employer, too, which are encompassed in the 
Taft-Hartley law. It will probably take a 
decade, but during that decade an old his- 
torical pattern will be woven once again in 
the tapestry of our national life. It will be 
the pattern of resentment. It will depict 
again that free men will struggle even against 
odds to prevent the Government from be- 
coming the master instead of the servant of 
the people’s freedom. We are yet too close 
to this new struggle to appreciate the costly 
price we have paid for the Taft-Hartley bill. 
If we should suffer a depression, if unem- 
plcyment should stalk our streets again, if 
the civil war within the house of labor 
should end, if a chain of events such as 
these which crystallized labor unity after 
the Haymarket riots, and which eventually 
led to the Norris-LaGuardia Act, should re- 
peat themselves, the public would soon un- 
derstand that the Taft-Hartley law is based 
upon a principle of government by force in a 
field of economic and social relations where 
voluntarism is the essence of government by 
law. Industrial peace is much to be desired. 
Uninterrupted production sheuld be the goal 
of management and labor. They should 
reccgnize that it is their mutual obligation 
to maintain uninterrupted production, and 





maximum production at that, through good- 
faith collective bargaining based upon the 
give-and-take of fair play voluntarism, con- 
scionable compromise, and peaceful proce- 
dures free of compulsory dictates of govern- 
ment. They should not ignore the fact that 
excesses of either labor or management or 
both always give rise to the danger of extreme 
legislation. 

However, the public has responsibilities in 
the field of industrial controversy, too. The 
public’s elected representatives should give 
voice to those responsibilities and stand up 
against waves of public indignation which 
seek to express themselves in demands for 
legislation that encroaches upon constitu- 
tional guaranties or is so extreme in nature 
as to intensify class-conscious feelings. 
Congress did not counsel calmness and rea- 
sonableness when it passed the Taft-Hartley 
law. It did not think through its proposals 
for enforcement and administration. It did 
not weigh the implications of throwing upon 
the common-law courts of the country, in 
the last analysis, the burden of attempting 
to settle, as though they were questions of 
law, the highly social and economic prob- 
lems of industrial relations. 

I find it rather amusing to note the grow- 
ing irritation in Congress among those who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley law when their 
attention is called to criticisms of the law 
by increasing numbers of employers who are 
beginning to see that they were sold a pig 
in a poke. In recent weeks I have noted 
that an increasing number of Members of 
Congress are hedging a little on the Taft- 
Hartley law and are beginning to suggest 
that maybe it needs not sOme slight but 
some basic revisions. They are concerned 
about the increasing number of scholarly 
analyses of the Taft-Hartley law which are 
pointing out the danger of the law's re- 
establishing government by injunction in 
this country. 

They have no satisfactory answer to the 
criticism that it is irreconcilable with the 
principle of freedom of choice, so basic to 
individuel rights in a democracy, for the 
Government to say to supposedly free work- 
ers in America, either work in the mines 
for 80 days under court order or go to jail 
for contempt. They, too, are becoming fear- 
ful that if it is proper by law to force work- 
ers to exercise that choice for 80 days, noth- 
ing would prevent a wave of congressional 
hysteria from making it 160 days or twice 
that figure. Thus we find a wave of reflec- 
tion sweeping public opinion these days. 
That innate sense of American fair play 
plus our ingrained love for individual liberty 
is causing increasing numbers of Americans 
to see the unfairness, injustice, and trans- 
gression upon individual freedom in any law 
which in part forces men to work for pri- 
vate employers for 80 days or go to jail. 
This resentment is likely to injure the pres- 
tige of our courts just as Government by 
injunction before,the Norris-LaGuardia law 
kept our courts uffder political attack. This 
principle of freedom from economic dictates 
by our courts, this right not to be directed 
to work for another man for his profit for 
any period of time, this struggle against 
the Hamiltonian theory of making the courts 
the strong arm of capital, is nothing new 
in American industrial history. The Taft- 
Hartley law only presents it in a little differ- 
ent form. I have no doubt that, to the ex- 
tent that the administration and enforce- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley law jeopardizes 
individual rights so that they cannot ‘be 
enjoyed in their full measure by free men, 
the law will in due course of time be changed 
by the Congress. In the meantime, I have 
confidence that the courts of the land, with 
final appeal to the Supreme Court, will elim- 
inate from the law those sections which 
I believe will and should be found to be 
unconstitutional. However, the _ sections 
which place within the jurisdiction of com- 
mon law courts the power to settle labor 
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disputes by injunction in my opinion are 
not unconstitutional. Rather, they are aq. 
ministratively unsound and in the long run 
unworkable. 

I have discussed the Taft-Hartley law in 
this lecture for the primary purpose of lay- 
ing the foundation for a point of politica) 
ethics which I wish to discuss as my fing) 
answer to the question, “What do the Amer- 
ican People Want From Their Politicians>” 
I think you will agree with me that public 
opinion in this country last year thought it 
wanted the Taft-Hartley bill made law. | 
think you will agree that most people who 
wired their Congressmen and Senators to 
vote for the Taft-Hartley law had never 
read the law and were not familiar with 
its details. Neither were they familiar 
with its administrative weaknesses or jts 
probable unconstitutional sections. Never- 
theless, the pressure campaign was on and 
thousands upon thousands of citizens wired 
Congress to pass the bill. All the public 
opinion polls showed large majorities in favor 
of passage of the law. My party made a vote 
for the law a test of party regularity. 

I voted against the Taft-Hartley law. | 
voted to sustain the President’s veto. Query: 
Did I violate the ethical obligation of a Mem- 
ber of the Senate to carry out the will of the 
people in accordance with the intent of our 
representative form of government? 

I think not, but before I tell you why, I 
want to cite another example which illus- 
trates this ethical problem. Last year I was 
one of two Republicans who voted against 
the Knutson tax-reduction bill. That bill 
was considered as another acid test of party 
regularity. However, there was no clear 
evidence that the American people wanted 
that bill passed. This year I would have 
voted against the Knutson House tax-re- 
duction bill, but I voted for the Millikin 
Senate tax reduction bill. I think the Amer- 
ican people wanted that bill passed. This 
year I would still vote against the Taft- 
Hartley bill if it were before us for original 
passage. Is there a thread of sound con- 
sistency in my voting record on these bills 
compatible with the ethical duty of a Sena- 
tor to put into law the will of the people? 
I think so, and I offer my discussion of that 
question of political ethics as my answer 
to the one question which college students 
put to me most frequently, namely, “When 
do you think you are justified in voting 
your convictions as against what appears 
to be public opinion?” I am convinced that 
my approach to that question, insofar as 
carrying out the mandate of representative 
government is concerned, is in accordance 
with what the people want from their 
politicians. 

With apology for illustrating the point 
with personal references, I shall use my votes 
on the Taft-Hartley bill and on tax bills 
during the past 2 years as the basis for my 
discussion of this ever-interesting question 
of political ethics. I discussed it at some 
iength in the Senate on March 22 of this year 
when I announced my reasons for support- 
ing the 1948 Millikin tax-reduction bill after 
having been one of the leaders in the fight 
against the 1947 Knutson tax-reduction bill. 
In the course of that speech I pointed out 
that I had not changed my views on taxes 
and that I still stand in support of every- 
thing I said on taxes in my 1947 major speech 
under the title “A Progressive Republican 
Tax Program.” I pointed out that such be- 
ing true it was quite proper that the ques- 
tion should be asked me, in view of your 
opposition to the Knutson tax bill of 1947, 
what is your explanation or your rationali- 
zation or your excuse for voting for the 1948 
Millikin bill? I had what I consider to be a 
series of very good reasons for voting for this 
tax bill, but reasons which nevertheless 
should be accompanied with certain very 
definite warnings to the American people 
concerning the fiscal policies of the Federa! 
Government as represented by the policies 
expressed in the Millikin tax bill. 
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In listing my reasons for voting for the 
1948 tax bill in contrast to voting against 
the 1947 tax bill, I want to make the follow- 
ing points: 

First, I endeavor in my position in the 
Senate to carry out to the best of my sights 
what I consider to ke the basic theories of 
representative government as contemplated 
py the founding fathers of the Constitution. 
I would point out to the American people 
that there is constantly confronting one in 
the position of a United States Senator the 
ethical problem of adjusting his honest con- 
victions on the merits of issues to his duty 
always to carry out what he concludes to be 
the crystallized dominant majority opinion 
of the people at any time on a given legis- 
lative subject. That produces a great con- 
flict of conscience sometimes because it is 
so easy for one in my position to assume that 
the majority opinion at a given time on a 
given issue coincides with his personal con- 
victions on that issue when sometimes that 
is not the case. But once he becomes con- 
vinced that his personal convictions on a 
given issue are out of line with the dom- 
inant crystallized opinion of the country, 
then I say, under our representative form 
of government, he has the duty to bow 
to that opinion, because the people through 
him have the right to have a fixed, crystal- 
lized public opinion put into law. I do not 
mean that it becomes a Senator's duty to 
vote for just any law, because there are some 
other ethical considerations relating to one’s 
duty in the Senate that he must take into 
account before he votes on any given piece 
of legislation. Once he is convinced that 
the people want legislation on a certain sub- 
ject, even though his personal convictions 
lead him to believe that it is unwise at the 
time to pass that type of legislation, I say 
it is clearly his duty as a representative of 
the people to do what he can to bring about 
legislation that is sound and that will carry 
out the dominant will of the country. 

Relating that proposition to the 1948 tax 
legislation, although I have personal fears of 
drastic tax reduction at this time, I am per- 
fectly convinced that the American people 
today, by an overwhelming majority of senti- 
ment, are saying to the Members of the Con- 
gress, “We want and we expect you to pass 
tax-reduction legislation.” 

I think it would be a false assumption 
that the American people are saying to the 
Congress, “We are asking that you pass the 
1948 Millikin bill,” because, let us be frank 
about it, the great majority of the American 
people are not familiar with the details of 
the bill. If we are going to be intellectually 
honest about the proposition to which I am 
addressing myself, we must admit that rela- 
tively few people in the United States are 
to any considerable degree whatsoever famil- 
iar with the details of any bill pending before 
the Senate. So there does rest upon us as 
individual Members of the Congress the 
ethical duty of ascertaining for ourselves 
whether or not a given piece of legislation, in 
this instance the Millikin tax bill, will carry 
out what I am satisfied is the clear mandate 
of a majority of the American people, who 
are asking for tax-reduction legislation. 

So in balancing these ethical duties which 
confront us in carrying out the solemn trust 
which is ours, imposed upon us by the peo- 
ple through a representative government, we 
must ask ourselves in this instance whether 
this particular piece of legislation is suffi- 
ciently reasonable, sufficiently sound, and 
sufficiently proper from the standpoint of the 
public interest to effectuate with reasonable 
effectiveness and a minimum of damage to 
the public welfare what has become the 
crystallized majority public opinion of the 
people on tax legislation. 

To that question I found that in all in- 
tellectual honesty I could answer in the 
affirmative, and I could make that answer 
because of the great differences not only be- 
tween the Millikin bill and the Knutson tax 
bill of the last session of Congress, but also 


between the bill as modified, as amended by 
the Millikin committee, and the Knutson 
bill which passed the House of Representa- 
tives in the present session of Congress. 

At the risk of boredom I want to repeat 
from a little different angle this ethical prob- 
lem which confronted me as a representa- 
tive of the people of my State on this tax 
legislation, namely that they have the right 
to expect me to do what I can to bring about 
the best tax-reduction bill that can be en- 
acted at the present session of Congress with- 
out at the same time passing a tax bill which 
is so detrimental to the public interest that 
I, in good conscience, would have to say: “It 
is better, it is much better, that I vote against 
this bill and tell my people why I am against 
the bill, than to vote for a bill which I think 
is so unsound from the standpoint of the 
public welfare that it would not be a proper 
way of carrying out a public mandate re- 
questing a tax-reduction bill.” 

After literally many hours of study of the 
bill, and after wrestling with some very deep 
convictions on serious questions of taxation 
confronting the people, I found myself in a 
position where in all honesty I was free to 
tell the people of my State and the people 
of my country that I believed a vote for this 
bill was the proper vote to cast on the merits 
of the bill. Hence I voted for it. But I 
voted for it only after putting in the REecorp 
some very serious warnings concerning our 
fiscal policy which I believe need to be issued 
to the American people at this time. 

There is another angle to the ethical con- 
siderations I have raised. One only has to 
sit as a Member of the Senate fully to under- 
stand and appreciate the problems of ethics 
that confront him in seeking to carry out 
the principles of a representative government 
and at the same time maintain in the Senate 
complete intellectual honesty as an individ- 
ual person and citizen. 

I state this angle of political ethics in this 
way: I could never see my way clear, no mat- 
ter how strong I felt public opinion was on 
a given issue, to vote for a piece of legisla- 
tion which I believed to be either unconsti- 
tutional or which I was convinced would not, 
in fact, because ef its provisions, carry out 
the intent of the American people as ex- 
pressed by a mandate in a given demand for 
legislation on a particular subject. I can say 
to you that this point is very difficult to get 
across to the American people; I suspect per- 
haps it is politically unwise even to try to 
explain it to the American people because it 
is so easy for opponents to misrepresent it 
and take it out of context to one’s political 
detriment. Nevertheless, I think it is a point 
which must be driven home to our people, 
because I know of many in my State, as well 
as elsewhere in the country, who do not fully 
understand this very fundamental principle 
of representation in the Congress of the 
United States. They seem to be laboring 
under the illusion that we are a pure de- 
mocracy in the sense that our only duty in 
the Congress of the United States is unquali- 
fiedly to support every public prejudice, every 
temporary opinion on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, and immediately put into effect 
such views on the theory that they repre- 
sent true majority opinion. 

I call that making a Gallup-poll approach 
to our job in the Senate, and I would have 
the American people ponder the fact that 
representative government will never be safe 
in America if we continue to increase the 
tendency on the part of both the people and 
the Congress to do the job of legislating from 
the standpoint of a Gallup-poll approach. 
It is a serious trend in America, and when 
my mail says, “Can you not read the Gallup 
poll?” my answer is, “Yes.” I can read the 
Gallup poll on various issues; but I also 
know that the Gallup poll seldom expresses 
fixed, crystallized public opinion on any issue. 
I am not ready to turn the job of legislative 
statesmanship over to the Gallup poll or over 
to any similar device for determining public 
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opinion. I grant that such polls are very 
helpful in helping us determine what public 
attitudes are on certain legislative issues, but 
Senators make a mistake if they think 
such polls reflect any careful and thorough 
analyses of a given piece of legislation by the 
public. The job of analyzing legislation rests 
upon us, and the people have the right to 
expect us to check legislation for weaknesses 
and abuses as well as for unconstitutional 
provisions. More than half the time—yes, I 
think more than three-quarters of the time— 
such polls as the Gallup poll merely reflect 
public attitudes including public prejudices. 
No matter how impolitic it may be, I once 
again say that I am never going to make a 
Gallup-poll approach to my job in the United 
States Senate. If my remaining in the Sen- 
ate is dependent upon making that type of 
approach, I shall take my licking in 1950, 
firm in the conviction that I shall have made 
a record in support of a very sound principle 
of representative government, a principle to 
which the people themselves eventually will 
agree once they thoroughly understand it. 
It is permanent public opinion; it is crystal- 
lized public opinion; it is public opinion 
based upon a careful analysis of the facts in- 
volved in a given piece of legislation which 
it is my duty to represent in the United 
States Senate, and no other type of public 
opinion. 

On June 5 of last year I discussed, in some- 
what different language, the same ethical 
problem which confronts a Member of the 
United States Senate in carrying out crystal- 
lized, fixed, permanent public opinion on a 
given issue. It caused a great deal of con- 
sternation in some circles in my State when I 
announced in the course of that speech that 
I would vote against the Taft-Hartley bill. 

In the course of that speech I said that I 
would have to vote against the Taft-Hartley 
bill, that I would have to vote against that 
bill on the basis of my study of it, even 
though public opinion in my State—and in 
the Nation—showed by the polls that the 
people seemed to think that they wanted the 
Taft-Hartley law passed. It was my ex- 
planation of my position on the Taft-Hartley 
bill which was so completely overlooked by 
the press and which did me such a grave and 
unfair political injustice. I pointed out as 
clearly as I can use the English language that 
I could not vote for the Taft-Hartley bill be- 
cause I was satisfied that it would not fulfill 
the desire of the American people for legis- 
lation which would check labor abuses. I 
was convinced that the American people did 
not understand the weaknesses of that bill. 
I was satisfied that they were not familiar 
with its procedural shortcomings, and were 
unaware of the fact that its great procedural 
weaknesses would defeat the very purposes 
which those groups in America had in mind 
when they urged, by polls, telegrams, and 
letters, the passage of such a measure. 

I was confronted by the proposition of 
political ethics which I am trying to explain 
and discuss in this lecture, namely, how far 
a Member of the United States Senate, in 
the exercise of intellectual honesty, can 
justify going in voting for a given piece of 
legislation simply because there is a tremen- 
dous wave of public pressure urging its pas- 
sage when he is convinced that there is very 
little public understanding of the weaknesses 
and shortcomings and the serious defects of 
the legislation itself. 

So 1 say today, as I said on June 5, 1947, 
that if I were presented today with the iden- 
tical problem which confronted me then with 
relation to the Taft-Hartley bill, I should 
again cast a negative vote. I should cast 
that negative vote for the same two main 
reasons which I set forth in my speech on 
June 5, 1947. 

First, because I think the American people 
are entitled to receive from me, as a student 
of labor problems, a vote based upon my 
knowledge of labor legislation and upon my 
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honest conclusion, after studying the Taft- 
Hartley bill, that it involved certain unac- 
ceptable procedural weaknesses and injus- 
tices, including procedural violations of a 
basic principle of American jurisprudence, 
namely, that there must be uniform appli- 
cation of legal procedures to all people upon 
whom the law is to be applied if we are to 
retain equality of justice in America. Be- 
cause the Taft-Hartley law violates that basic 
principle, and because the record which has 
been made under the Taft-Hartley law since 
its enactment. verifies the position I took on 
June 5, I should have to say to the American 
people, impolitic as the statement might be, 
that given the same choice I had on June 5, 
1947, I would cast the same “no” vote. I 
say that because I could not, in intellectual 
honesty, vote for a bill which, because of its 
violations of basic procedures of equality of 
justice I deemed to be so detrimental to 
government by law that a vote for it could 
not be justified. Under such circumstances 
I think it is my duty to vote “no” and then 
go before my constituents and give my rea- 
. sons for voting against such a measure even 
though I may be satisfied at the time most 
of my constituents think they want me to 
vote for such a given piece of legislation be- 
cause they are laboring under the mistaken 
notion that it will accomplish the Iegisla- 
tive objective which they have in mind. 

The second reason why, under like circum- 
stances, I would cast the same “no” vote to- 
day that I cast on the Taft-Hartley bill last 
June is the reason I set forth in that June 
5, 1947, speech, namely, that I was convinced 
that the proposed law contained unconsti- 
tutional provisions. I am still convinced 
of it. 

There is an ethical consideration, an ethical 
duty resting upon each Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States which rises high 
above effectuating a temporary public opin- 
ion in support of a law which the public 
itself has never carefully analyzed. That is 
the ethical duty of never violating the oath 
of office which one takes when he under- 
takes the solemn obligation of serving his 
people in the United States Senate. 

So, if at any time I am honestly and sin- 
cerely convinced that a given proposal for a 
law is in fact unconstitutional, as I was 
convinced the Taft-Hartley bill was uncon- 
stitutional, I shall vote against the proposal, 
no matter how strong the public demand 
for it may be. ; 

Why do I say that? I say that because 
the people of my State and the people of 
the Nation sent me to the Senate to sus- 
tain and support the Constitution, and to 
live up to my oath to support it and sus- 
tain it. 

Thus I think there is a mandate from the 
American people which supersedes all other 
public demands and which is basic in the 
American system of representative govern- 
ment, namely, the mandate that we shall vote 
in the Senate of the United States in ac- 
cordance with our honest convictions as to 
the constitutionality of any piece of legis- 
lation brought before us. Whenever I can- 
not square such legislation with my convic- 
tions as to its constitutionality, then I shall 
vote against it. I agree that all reasonable 
aoubts should be resolved in favor of con- 
stitutionality, but when careful analysis of 
a bill such as the Taft-Hartiey bill leaves one 
convinced that it contains unconstitutional 
sections he should vote “No.” 

When I made my major speech against the 
Taft-Hartley bill, I pointed out that I con- 
sidered certain of its sections to be uncone- 
stitutional; and although those sections have 
not yet reached the United States Supreme 
Court, it is interesting to note that already 
there is a growing recognition on the part 
of employers and public groups generally 
that there are features of the law which are 
unconstitutional. Being of that opinion at 
the time I voted on the bill, it seems to me 


that if I were to be true to my oath of 
office, I had no other course of action to fol- 
iow but to live up to my oath and vote against 
the bill. It is interesting to note that one 
section of the bill has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by a lower Federal court, and I 
believe the court’s decision will be sustained 
when the issue reaches the United States 
Supreme Court. Those of us who opposed 
the Taft-Hartley bill during the course of 
the Senate debate challenge this section of 
the law along with others on constitutional 
grounds. 

So much for an explanation of my vote 
against the Tart-Hartley bill even though 
public opinion polls showed strong public 
support of the bill. Now what about the 
comparison of that “no” vote with a “yes” 
vote on the 1948 tax bill, especially in view 
of my “no” vote against the 1947 tax bill. 
There is nothing unconstitutional about the 
1948 tax measure. In my opinion, to a con- 
siderable degree it will carry out the man- 
date of the American people for tax-reduc- 
tion legislation. It is workable legislation; 
of that I have satisfied myself. It is legis- 
lation which is fair, provided certain very 
serious complications do not develop in the 
world scene in the months immediately 
ahead. But if those complications should 
develop, then I say to the people of my 
State and to all of the American people that 
it will become incumbent upon the Congress 
of the United States to meet in extraordinary 
session, as I am sure it will, and proceed 
to pass additional tax legislation which will 
contain provision for the maintenance of a 
Federal revenue sufficiently high to protect 
our national security. 

It is quite a different bill from the Knutson 
bill passed by the House of Representatives. 
I cannot stress that point too strongly in 
this statement of my reasons for my vote for 
the 1948 tax bill. I say that because if the 
only choice we had were the bill which came 
to us from the House of Representatives, 
then I think I would have had no course of 
action to follow but to say to the American 
people, “I think the House bill is so drastic 
and so detrimental to the fiscal stability of 
our Government that I feel compelled to 
vote against it, and then to tell you why, on 
the assumption that if you, too, knew the 
reasons, you would not want me to vote for 
it.” One can call that the political risk of 
representative government from the office- 
holder’s standpoint, but it is also a test of 
statesmanship as to whether one is willing 
to run the gantlet of what I call the political 
risk of representation by voting against a 
piece of legislation if he honestly believes 
that the proposed legislation, if enacted, 
would be detrimental to the welfare of the 
people and if he honestly believes that if 
the people knew of the weaknesses and the 
defects of the bill, they too, would want him 
to vote against it. In other words, deter- 
mining what is majority opinion also in- 
volves a consideration of the element of tim- 
ing, because the majority opinion that 
counts, the majority opinion that I think a 
representative should seek to serve, is the 
majority opinion which he believes would 
exist if all the people had all the facts which 
he has when he comes to vote on a given 
piece of legislation. I call it the political 
risk of representation, and I studied this 
piece of tax legislation from that stand- 
point. 

I studied at great length the many repre- 
sentations which had been made to me by 
constituents who have made a very careful 
study of tax legislation. I studied the repre- 
sentations which came to me from farm 
groups, from labor organizations, from cham- 
bers of commerce, from all groups that have 
taken the time in the last few months to 
make a detailed and careful analysis of vari- 
ous proposals for tax reduction. I came to 
the honest conclusion—and one can say 
little more in explanation of a vote—that, 
regardless of some of the shortcomings of this 
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bill, I believed that if all the American people 
took the time to study the bill in detail 
their mandate for tax reduction would be 
the same; they still would say “Vote for tax. 
reduction legislation.” I think they would 
say that this bill should be passed. I do not 
think that would be true if the choice we 
had were only the House bill. I think public 
opinion would be greatly different if today 
we were to offer to the American people the 
House bill, and they took the time to study 
it in detail, with no choice offered them to 
vote for the Millikin bill. I would be per- 
fectly willing to stand by the assertion, anq 
accept my political responsibility for it, that 
the American people would agree that the 
bill passed by the House was too drastic, went 
too far, and was not sufficiently safe for the 
economy of this country to be passed at this 
time. In other words, I am saying that |] 
think under the able leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado there has been brought 
forth a bill which would cause the American 
people, on the basis of careful study, to say 
to me, “Yes; we think you ought to vote for 
that bill.” 

There is a great deal of subjectivity in 
the problem which confronts the individual 
Senator in determining for himself what 
his political duty is in connection with his 
vote on any given piece of legislation. I 
recognize that there is much subjectivity 
in my mental processes which have caused 
me to reach the conclusion that if all the 
details of the 1948 tax bill were thoroughly 
understood by the American people, they 
would tell me to vote for it. Likewise, there 
is much subjectivity in my conclusion that 
if the only choice I gave them were the 
Knutson bill in its House form, they would 
give me a contrary mandate. Nevertheless, 
that is my honest opinion. One cannot ex- 
plain to anyone else’s satisfaction, on the 
basis of objective criteria, I admit, the sub- 
jective processes which cause one to reach 
a certain conclusion. But I wish to repeat 
that I voted for the 1948 tax bill because 
I think it does not violate sound public 
policy at this time, whereas I think the more 
drastic bill which the House of Representa- 
tives passed would violate it, and would 
leave me in such a position that I would 
have to run the political risk that I pre- 
viously spoke about, by voting against the 
House bill, and then telling my constitu- 
ents why I voted against it, in the firm 
conviction that once they knew, they, too, 
would agree, 

As to the merits of the 1948 tax bill, I 
wish to say that the bill is much more than 
a mere modification of the percentages of 
existing tax rates in that it seeks at least 
to make some progress in the treatment of 
gross inequities in the tax structure. I find 
it a great improvement over the bill which 
the Senator from Colorado offered to the 
Senate last year and which I voted against. 
As I have said so many times, the real prob- 
lem of tax reduction in the United States 
is not basically a problem of readjusting 
tax rates by way of percentage juggling or 
modification; the real tax problem that con- 
fronts us is the problem of tackling the 
gross inequities which exist in our present 
tax structure, and which make it so dif- 
ficult for us to go forward with an expand- 
ing economy and to maintain Government 
revenues at a level sufficiently high to meet 
our domestic and international obligations. 
If we leave those inequities in the tax struc- 
ture and merely give the American people 
some downward cuts in tax-rate percent- 
ages, we shall have given them no real tax 
reduction. I use the word “real” in the 
sense and with the meaning that the word 
“real” is used when we speak of “real wages.” 
I say that if all we do is to modify the per- 
centages of tax rates, we shall have given 
the American people no real tax reduction. 

After the passage of time—and I do not 
think very much time either—the so-called 
dollar savings realized from a tax reduction 
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resulting only in a downward reduction in 
percentages will be eaten up by way of a 
further depreciation in the value of the 
American dollar. I think it would have been 
one of the worst types 0. public fraud to 
have passed the type of tax bill which was 
offered last year, which for the most part 
consisted only in a juggling of percentage 
rates. I said then, and I repeat now, that 
a tex bill which does not seek to come to 
grips with some of the gross inequities of 
the present tax structure which are prevent- 
ing an expanding economy from going 
forward will further depreciate the value of 
the American dollar. 

We cannot change economic laws. If the 
inflationary spiral is permitted to proceed 
upward and the value of the American dol- 
lar to proceed downward, the final result, 
of course, is going to be an economic col- 
lapse; how soon, not being a prophet, I can- 
not tell; but I point out such a danger is 
a very real and serious one, 

So I am not interested, even in a Presi- 
dential election year, in offering the Amer- 
ican people a tax bill which does nothing 
but juggle percentages in the rates of taxa- 
tion. But the Millikin bill, which we passed 
did much more than that; it goes much 
further than merely making adjustments of 
percentages in tax rates. It is a bill which 
shows Gefinite progress in the direction of at 
least starting to eliminate some of the gross 
inequities in our tax structure. Therefore, 
I was able to vote for it and at the same 
time square my vote with my general view 
that we must keep Federal revenues high if 
we are to solve our national financial prob- 
lems. I think that the elimination of tax in- 
equities is essential to increasing our tax 
revenues through an expanding economy. 
There were many things about the 1948 bill 
I did not like, but I felt that taken as a 
whole it was better than the existing tax 
structure and met, in a measure, the public 
demand for tax reduction. However, in strug- 
gling with the ethical question, “will my 
vote promote the national welfare?” I was 
greatly concerned over the failure of the bill 
to come to grips with the national debt 
preblem. Thus I said: 

“When I say we are headed for economic 
insolvency in this country unless we proceed 
to revise our fiscal policies in such manner 
so that we can go forward with an expand- 
ing economy and meet our international and 
domestic cbligations. I mean the mainte- 
nance of a balanced budget over the years. 
I may add that the danger will be greatly 
increased if we do not come to more realistic 
grips with the national debt than we have 
done so far in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“The Senator from Colorado, in an ex- 
change with me in the debate last year, 
pointed out that one of the tax principles on 
which he stands is the principle that in 
times of great prosperity and high income we 
should tax high and pay our debts, so that 
in periods of business recession and depres- 
sion we can lower taxes and decrease our pay- 
ments on the debt. At that time I said in the 
debate that he and I were in complete agree- 
ment as to what is the most important 
underlying principle which ought to govern 
tax legislation, and I repeat that today. 
But I want the Recorp to show that al- 
though I am going along with this tax bill, 
Mr. President, I think ft is a grievous mis- 
take, even in a Presidential election year, for 
the Congress of the United States to adopt 
a budgetary policy which does not include 
at least a minimum payment on the na- 
tional debt of $5,000,000,000. 

“I am willing to venture the suggestion 
now, Mr. President, that the American peo- 
ple, in the not too distant future, will come 
to recognize that statement of mine as being 
essentially sound. Every businessman knows 
that he cannot justify a fiscal policy for his 
business which does not provide for an an- 
nual retirement of his debt in an amount at 


least equal to the carrying charges on the 
debt. I should like to hear from any busi- 
nesstnan in America who denies that premise, 
who will deny that at a time of high income 
in his business, of high profits, of high pros- 
perity, he should proceed to retire the debt 
on his business by an amount at least equal 
to the carrying charges on his debt. Of 
course, most businessmen will tell us that 
it is sound debt retirement practice to pay 
much more than that. If it is good practice 
in an individual business in times of high 
prosperity to pay more than the carrying 
charges on a business debt, then it is a good 
rule to apply to the public debt. The Amer- 
ican people, not the Government of the 
United States, owe a debt which is, in round 
figures, approximately $260,000,000,000. It 
is a public debt. It is the debt of all the 
people of the country. The carrying charges 
on that debt are in excess of $5,000,000,000. 
I understand that they amount to $5,250,- 
000,000. 

“I say, Mr. President, we ought to practice 
good business policy in Government, also, 
and as politicians, we ought to have the cour- 
age and the vision to tell the American 
people that they should tighten their belts 
and pay annually at least $5,000,000,000 on 
the national debt. With the international 
situation what it is with the potential dan- 
gers in that situation, with the potential fu- 
ture expenditures that may be imposed upon 
us in case things shall not go so well inter- 
nationally, the debt will become greater, 
rather than smaller. So, Mr. President, I 
register again this year, as I did last year, 
my dissent from the proposition that we 
should pay only $2,500,000,000 on the na- 
tional debt. That is only half enough as 
a minimum. 

“Mr. President, my faith in the sound 
judgment of the American people is such 
that I still believe that if we made the eco- 
nomic facts known to the people, if they 
understood the relationship of the public 
debt to their own individual prosperity, if 
they understood the relationship of the debt 
to maintaining a solvent Government, they 
would say, “If you can prove to us, if you 
can satisfy us, that you have cut all unneces- 
sary Government expenditures to the bone, 
that you have economized without adopt- 
ing a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, 
we are ready to say you, as Senators and 
Congressmen, should authorize the paying 
of at least $5,000,000,000 on the debt.” 

I hope that my discussion of the reasons 
behind my votes on the Taft-Hartley bill 
and the 1948 tax bill will illustrate for you 
both the subjective and objective factors 
which produce votes in the Senate. I hope 
also that this discussion of my wrestle with 
problems of political ethics will show you 
students that there is a practical relation- 
ship between classroom theories of repre- 
sentative government and representative gov- 
ernment in practice. I hope for something 
else too, namely, that you will ponder the 
question as to whether or not I am right in 
my view or just indulging in wishful think- 
ing when I say that I think what the Amer- 
ican people want most of all from their poli- 
ticians is an exercise of an honest inde- 
pendence of judgment on the merits of issues 
as established by the evidence made avail- 
able tothem. If Iam right about that, then 
constitutional liberalism can move forward 
with the enlightenment of the people. Even 
against odds, it has a fighting chance of pre- 
serving representative government in America 
by ever seeking to accomplish the full meas- 
ure of its primary objective of protecting 
the economic and political weak from the 
exploitation of the economic and political 
strong, but doing it within the framework of 
a private property economy and in accordance 
with the legal principles and guarantees of 
our Constitution, including its precious bill 
of human rights. 

I close by suggesting that unless we re- 
dedicate ourselves to such a faith in gov- 
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ernment by free men and back up that faith 
by maintaining free men in political office in 
this country, representative self-government 
in America will continue to be weakened and 
will not forever endure. In pondering our 
ethical obligations to constitutional liberal- 
ism, from which stem our rights as a free peo- 
ple, let us take strength and inspiration from 
those lines of Louis Untermeyer which be- 
speak so well his philosophy of political 
liberalism: 


“Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit— 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and 
drums— 
But never let me dare forget 
The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half-done 
Keep me with stern and stubborn pride— 
And, when, at last, the fight is won, 
God keep me still unsatisfied.” 





Are We Acting Fairly With the Polish 
People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 is a great historical anniversary for 
Poland, and it is also an anniversary for 
the history of democracy. On May 3, 
1791, the Parliament of Poland adopted 
a constitution inspired by the great 
movements of the time, and it was the 
first constitution to be voted on the 
European Continent. Yes, earlier than 
the one of France. Whereas the French 
Constitution was the outcome of a revo- 
lutionary upheaval marked with terror 
and blood, in Poland the constitution 
was a document of the democratic spirit 
of a nation, a document that, trying to 
do away with medieval privileges, gave 
equality to a great part of the population 
and promised equality to the Polish 
peasant. But this manifestation of 
brotherhood within a nation, unfortu- 
nately, could not succeed in a period 
where Poland was surrounded by ene- 
mies fearful of that very same progres- 
sive spirit which had inspired the Con- 
stitution of America across the ocean 
and was spreading all over Europe. So 
Poland as a state was wiped off the map 
for 150 years, and it was only in 1918 that 
she regained her freedom. 

All of you Know what the brave nation 
of Poles endured in the period of occupa- 
tion during the recent war, and how 
heroically she resisted. 

I submit that a nation who on that 
3d of May 1791 already ventured to be 
the first in Europe to introduce such pro- 
gressive reforms, a nation who suffered 
so enormously during two periods of sub- 
jugation and so actively fought on for 
her freedom—I submit that such a na- 
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tion deserves some attention on our part; 
that it is worthwhile on that anniversary 
day to take a look at how that country 
is doing now. 

Our attitude toward the present Gov- 
ernment of Poland is something I need 
not dwell upon. Many among us are 
against that Government. We expressed 
this attitude of ours on many occasions, 
and not only by words, but by action. 
But meanwhile we forgot about the peo- 
ple that are there, people who are work- 
ing hard and building their country 
anew. We forgot about it that in with- 
drawing from Poland—I repeat, from 
Poland—our help, we are withdrawing 
that help from 24,000,000 Poles who are 
laboring in the sweat of their brows, who 
are doing their utmost to build anew 
their shattered towns, to operate their 
depleted factories, to gather their crops 
out of a soil rendered fallow by the op- 
pressor, to tear their coal out of the 
earth, that precious coal which is a pre- 
requisite of the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope as a whole. 

We refused Poland any post-UNRRA 
relief, we are opposing a loan for Poland 
from the World Bank, we are making 
things difficult for Poland at every oc- 
casion. And these difficulties are affect- 
ing mainly the Polish people, and not, 
as we take it, mierely the Polish Govern- 
ment. I suggest that we cannot suspect 
Great Britain, our friend, of being 
friendly to communism. Nevertheless, I 
read in the London Times of April 22, 
and I quote: 

Two big credits for borrowers in Poland 
have been opened by London banking houses. 
The total amount involved is £7,500,000. The 
larger credit is for £6,000,000, running for 
3 years and designed to cover the purchase of 
capital goods by Poland in this country. It 
has been granted by Lazard Brothers and 
Lloyds Bank to the National Economic Bank 
of Poland. The smaller credit is a revolving 
credit, under which short-term bills can be 
drawn by the Polish borrower up to a maxi- 
mum amount of £1,500,000 outrtanding at 
any time, for the purchase of wool. This 
has been granted by Kleinwort & Sons to 
the Polish Commercial Bank. 

The credits are a natural consequence of 
the recent Anglo-Polish trade agreement and 
have been guaranteed by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. They wiil be repaid 
out of the proceeds of Polish exports of food 
and other goods to the United Kingdom. The 
trade agreement contemplated an increase 
in British imports from Poland during the 
next few years. 


What is it that Poland needs this 
money and aid for? She needs it for 
reconstruction, for reconstruction of her 
coal mines in the first place, and Polish 
coal is a commodity by which a major 
part of Europe is being supplied with to- 
day. Let us not forget that despite 
all that we are doing in order to make 
Poland turn her back on western Europe, 
two-thirds of Poland’s entire export of 
coal is going to the west. Industries 
in several European countries would have 
been stopped if it were not for Polish 
coal. I read from the New York Times, 
April 25: 

Warsaw, April 24—Poland and Sweden 
signed a l-year trade agreement today, ef- 
fective May 1. Under it Poland will send 
4,000,000 tons of coal, coke, and other exports 
to Sweden, valued at 280,000,000 Swedish 
crowns ($77,840,000). She will receive from 


Sweden cellulose, iron ore, machinery, and 
horses valued at 150,000,000 crowns ($41,700,- 
000). ' ; 


It is worth while noting that according 
to that treaty Poland is extending to 
Sweden a credit of $36,000,000. 

In this same New York Times I read 
on April 27 that the output of coal reached 
in Poland 5,782,000 tons in March. 

All this is no surprise to me, and it 
should not be to anybody. Almost a 
year ago Col. R. L. Harrison, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Agriculture 
wrote in his released report to the Secre- 
tary of State after his visit in Poland: 

The industrial section of Silesia presents 
a scene of bustling activity. As a matter 
of fact, it is by far the most active indus- 
trial area members of the mission have 
observed outside the United States. 


It is an irony of fate that it was just 
on the basis of that report that we re- 
fused Poland our aid, a very important 
aid because it was to consist of grain for 
a hungry population. 

Poland requested two kinds of aid: 
Credits for the purchase of modern min- 
ing equipment that could enlarge her 
production and consequently her coal 
exports, and grain for her population, 
Both were refused by us, and for rea- 
sons purely political which actually on 
the one hand were void of economical 
and, on the other hand, of humanitarian 
motives. In spite of that, Poland man- 
aged by herself, as we can see from the 
results. And in spite of our attitude, 
Poland does not reciprocate. There is 
no doubt that a continuous busy trade 
among eastern and western Europe is 
in the interest of the western European 
countries whom our administration tries 
to put on their feet economically, by 
way of ERP. Without that east-west 
trade the operation of the ERP will be 
much more difficult, and in any case will 
cost us a great deal more. Eastern Eu- 
rope is a potential European granary, 
and consequently has less to lose by the 
disruption of such trade. A correspond- 
ent from Geneva writes on April 30 in 
the New York Times: 

The potential expansion of trade between 
east and west Europe is greater than Wash- 
ington’s plans seem to envisage. The plan 
of the Paris Economic Conference originally 
included the revival. of food and certain 
other imports from eastern Europe by the 
end of the recovery program period. If a 
revival of this trade does not develop, it is 
recognized on all sides that Europe’s need 
for dollar aid will continue indefinitely 
beyond the end of the recovery period. 

What European economists think the 
United States Government does not fully 
appreciate is that this trade could not only 
recover its prewar importance, but in cer- 
tain. key sectors could make a rapid and 
substantial reduction in western Europe’s 
dollar needs during the recovery program 
period. 


Although we are doing everything, to 
alienate Poland, all the official declara- 
tions of the Polish Government tell the 
same story: “We want trade with the 
west and we will keep on exporting to 
the west.” 

Since the war we have dumped over 
$3,000,000,000 into Germany. At the 
same time, while the United States shows 
a negative attitude toward Poland and 
does not want to render her any assist- 
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ance, an additional one and a half billion 
dollars are being assigned to the recon- 
struction of Germany—a Germany that 
twice within the span of our lifetime 
caused world wars in which also our 
American youth fought, bled, and died. 
This Germany that brought about such 
untold catastrophe, this Germany that 
extinguished millions upon millions of 
human lives, is being pitied by us now. 
And yet poor Germany is already today 
in a position to export to this country 
luxury cars. In New York you can buy 
a Daimler for $7,500 without being placed 
on a waiting list. 

Our policy toward Germany is bound 
to embitter the Poles. I would like to 
stress here that whereas among the 
Polish émigrés abroad and the Poles at 
home there exist sharp differences in po- 
litical opinion, there are no differences 
with respect to the German question. 
On the German question all the Poles are 
in agreement. Their capital was shat- 
tered to the ground by a German gen- 
eral Von Dem Bach. Under his com- 
mand, more than 200,000 civilians in 
Warsaw were put to death. And yet our 
military authorities in Germany refuse 


‘to give that man up for trial, along with 


three other Nazi generals who did similar 
things. 

There are no Poles to whom the ques- 
tion of the western frontiers of Poland 
could present a controversial problem. 
To all of them the frontiers on the Oder 
and Neisse Rivers are final. Those 
western territories by now have been 
settled by 5,000,000 Poles. This was done 
under the greatest of hardships. They 
are now bustling with economic activ- 
ity—transportation has been not only 
restored but further developed, factories 
are running, mines are being operated. 

All Poles are watching with anxiety 
as we are stowing away one and a half 
billion dollars into a country which, as 
experience has taught us, is only waiting 
for the moment when it will be able to 
wage war again. All Poles must be sur- 
prised that the history of the last World 
War and the period between the wars 
did not teach us anything. 

The Poles have every reason on earth 
to hate the Germans. And nevertheless, 
the Polish policy toward the Germans is 
not a policy of rcvenge. Although for 
six long years of war Germany did not 
recognize anything but a policy of 
biological extermination of the Polish 
Nation, Poland has declared several times 
that with a democratic Germany who 
would not covet the idea of revenge and 
the bringing up of another war, Poland 
will entertain good neighborly relations. 
Poland already shows her readiness to 
entertain trade relations with Germany, 
and she is exporting her potatoes to all 
three zones. The fact, however, that 
Poland does not desire Germany’s starva- 
tion does not mean that she should want 
Germany to be rebuilt ahead of Poland. 
And that is a very understandable and 
natural desire. 

Speaking today about Poland on the 
occasion of the constitution of May 3, I 
would like to recall the traditional bonds 
of friendship existing between the United 
States and the Polish Nation for almost 
two centuries. Such Poles as Kosciusk® 
and Pulaski fought on our soil for a free 


























































America. That friendship and interest 
for America is still alive in Poland. Let 
me cite an instance: In the Publisher’s 
Weekly issued in January, I noted with 
cenuine satisfaction a record of American 
books imported by Poland: 


1047 (fret 9 MONTE ccese-tcecacus 230, 000 


This is more than the total amount of 
American books imported by Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden taken to- 
gether. To cite another instance: There 
have been more Polish students studying 
on fellowships in the United States in the 
years 1945-48 than in the whole period 
of 1918-39. Although these are only two 
examples, it is nevertheless the expres- 
sion of a general attitude. 

Despite the whole complicated political 
situation, despite the growing dissent be- 
tween East and West, the Polish people 
are showing both by their economic and 
their cultural policies that they regard 
these frictions as wrong, and they actu- 
ally express their desires for peace, trade, 
and commerce by constructive action. 
By their heroism during the war they 
deserve the help of the world, because 
they were the first ones to defend them- 
selves, arms in hand, against the Nazi in- 
vasion. By their economic efficiency and 
the results obtained for a considerable 
time, without help from the outside, they 
have proved that they are a people 
worthy of receiving our loans and credits. 
By their economical policy they have 
proved that they desire help not for sel- 
fish reasons, but that the goods produced 
by them are being shared by every needy 
nation. 

I am of Polish extraction myself, and I 
know that the Poles are a proud people. 
They are not beggars. If we persist in 
our present policy, they will turn away 
from us in disappointment and bitterness 
much as they do not desire to doit. Iam 
afraid that we are forgetting people who 
were our faithful friends and allies. I 
think that the best way of paying our 
tribute on this traditional Polish anni- 
versary is by asking ourselves whether we 
are acting wisely and justly with the 
Polish people and the Polish Nation. 





Review by William E. Bohn of Book by 
Henry A. Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very pene- 
trating review of the book recently writ- 
ten by Mr. Henry A. Wallace. The re- 
view is by Mr. William E. Bohn, and it 
appears in the May 1, 1948, issue of the 
publication The New Leader. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 
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THE Home FRONT—HENRY WALLACE AND Gop 
(By William E. Bohn) 


Henry Wallace believes in God. Whether 
God believes in Henry Wallace has not yet 
been revealed. The Wallace campaign and 
especially, his last book (Toward World Peace. 
Reynal & Hitchcock; 121 pp., $1.75) present 
curiously interesting problems. There have 
been a many rumors about the author- 
ship of this campaign material. We are told 
on good authority that it is produced by a 
brain-trust close to the Communist Party. 
The reading of this last book weakens my 
faith in any such re . These chapters 
have all the qualities of the hazy, hortatory, 
and hallucinary Henry. 

Twice in this slender volume the leader of 
the third party proclaims his faith in God. 
These statements of faith have relevance as 
part of the author’s declaration of innocence 
of Communist taint. He is accused of being 
a follower of Stalin. He replied: “No; I can’t 
be a Communist, for I believe in God.” The 
implications of this argument, however, he 
never follows through. Just why a clever 
fellow could not reconcile belief in the Su- 
preme Being with faith in the Politburo he 
never elucidates. : 

But the attitude of prophetic authority is 
consistently maintained. This man is not 
merely one among a host of humble and 
democratic believers. He has a special com- 


.mission to speak for the Creator and Ruler 


of the universe. Functioning under the 
terms o° this commission, he has no hesita- 
tion about according the Stalinists a favored 
position as teacher’s pets. It is true that 
their dialectical materialism is _ logically 
heretical and that they are a bit careless 
about the gentleness and mercy so highly 
commended in the New Testament. But oth- 
erwise they are good people who can easily 
be accepted in Preacher Waliace’s church. 

But the rulers of non-Communist coun- 
tries are a thoroughly bad lot. The “reac- 
tionary capitalists” who control the United 
States of America, are, naturally, the lowest 
of the low. The imperialists who rule Brit- 
tania are next to the bottom grade. And 
so it goes. The more civilized and demo- 
cratic a country is, and the closer it is to our 
own land, the worse the rating that is given 
to its ruling groups. The psychological drive 
at the bottom of this way of ranging men 
and nations seems to be a relentless guilt 
complex. The writer seems to feel that the 
evils of the world are chiefly due to Ameri- 
can sins. The guilt of other countries varies 
directly with their nearness to us. Those 
farthest removed and most different from us 
have the best chance to be saved. 

Except for those of Russia, Wallace and 
his new party are against all rulers, capi- 
talists and military leaders. In their view, 
the people of the United States did not se- 
lect their rulers. Otherwise, how could the 
people be so good and the rulers so bad? 
In advance of election day he has accepted 
the authority to speak for the people. And 
not only the American people. He also stands 
for the common people of China, India, Africa 
and all the islands of all the seas. His man- 
date from God authorizes him to voice the 
views of all the poor and humble against 
the rich and strong. With the exception, 
that is, of the poor and humble of Russia. 
There is never the slightest hint that they 
might have cause for complaint against their 
rulers. But the rest of the little, creeping, 
common folks badly need a friend—and here 
he is, offering himself freely and not too 
modestly. : 

THE FAITH IN LEADERS 

One strange thing about Henry Wallace's 
statement of faith is its implicit lack of con- 
fidence in the common people. They are 
little and weak and poor and so make a 
powerful appeal to the author's sympathies, 
but they are nowhere credited with much in 
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the way of good sense. In this country peo- 
ple have been voting for more than 150 
years. Yet we are told that “organized 
groups” came in and took over the Govern- 
ment. So democracy needs “to develop a 
sense of direction and participation. This 
means continuous education and inspiration 
by leaders who have in their make-up a 
complete allegiance to the long-time welfare 
of humanity.” In Wallace’s philosophy as in 
that of Stalin the poor, dear people are to 
play the part of docile sheep. 

This attitude is especially striking when- 
ever the third-party leader gets to talking 
about trade-unionists. Such union officials 
as William Green and Philip Murray were 
elected to their positions by the votes of their 
members, but this fact carries little weight. 
They are among the great and strong and 
must be opposed on behalf of the small and 
the weak. Therefore, Wallace, a complete 
outsider as far as the trade-union movement 
is concerned, does not hesitate to pronounce 
sentence against them. “These leaders are 
betraying labor,” he says. The implication 
is that his leadership would be better. Such 
passages must make interesting reading for 
active trade-unionists. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP 


Since history began, the credentials of the 
self-selected leader have consisted chiefly of 
an overwhelming conviction of his own good- 
ness and wisdom. These qualities are not to 
be vulgarly proved in the marketplace of 
thought and action. If one were to judge 
Wallace by a checking up of the statements 
and assumptions of this volume, the conclu- 
sion would be that he is neither wise nor 
good. He is, for one thing, very careless in 
his handling of facts. I could have filled my 
entire column with quotations easily recog- 
nizable as perversions of the truth. I do not 
believe that the former Vice President is con- 
sciously lying. I think that he is swept 
along by his general notion of his mission 
and that he has the sort of mind which is 
not particular about such details. Someone 
really should ask God whether a chap who 
is so slap happy about facts would be a trust- 
worthy leader for even the poorest among 
the poor or the lowliest among the low. 





The Strike of the Packing-House Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30) 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on last Friday I discussed the 
packing-house workers’ strike. In con- 
nection with my remarks of last Friday 
I should like to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorpD some corre- 
spondence between Mr. Ralph Helstein, 
president, United Packing House Work- 
ers of America, and Mr. E. Howard Hill, 
president, Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tidn; an editorial from the Des Moines 
Register of April 24, 1948, entitled “Iowa 
Farmers Are Directly Affected’; an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““The Packers Should Co- 
operate,” by K. M. Landis, 2d, in the 
Chicago Sun-Times of April 29, 1948; 
an article entitled “Butchers Sense 
Packers Creating Meat Price Crisis”; 
and an article entitled “Short Supply 
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Termed Cause of Meat Price Hikes,” pub- 
lished in the Moorhead (Minn.) Daily 
News of March 30, 1948. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Iowa FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 19, 1948. 
Mr. RALPH HELSTEIN, 
President, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. HELSTEIN: Here in Iowa the Farm 
Bureau has recently completed a series of 
Cistrict meetings over the State with farm 
leaders. These meetings were not called for 
the purpose of discussing the strike situa- 
tion, but the importance of it and the way 
that farmers are being affected naturally oc- 
cupied a considerable part of the discussion, 

Many farmers are forced to feed livestock 
which would have been marketed several 
weeks ago could they have found an out- 
let. They are forced to use feed that they 
had intended for their new crop of livestock, 
and many of them are running out of feed 
entirely. It certainly is costing farmers a 
lot of money and waste when they have to 
feed $2.25-a-bushel corn to hogs that are 
docked for excess weight when they are sold. 

May I suggest that the packers and the 
union involved in the strike each choose 
a representative to serve on an arbitration 
board and let these individuals choose a 
third person. Let this committee of three, 
after a complete and thorough study, rec- 
ommend a settlement and then both parties 
abide by the recommendation. 

It is urgent and imperative that the pack- 
ing plants be opened quickly so that farm- 
ers can get their livestock to market. The 
farmer is caught as an innocent, but yet a 
vitally affected, bystander in this contro- 
versy. We insist that this disagreement be 
settled at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Iowa FarM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
E. Howarp HIL1, President. 


UNITED PACKINGHOUSE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., April 22, 1948. 
Mr. E. Howarp Hix, 
President, Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. HILL: Prior to the commencement 
of the strike on March 16, we had, as you 
may undoubtedly know, accepted a proposal 
submitted by the Federal Conciliation Serv- 
ice to submit the issues in dispute to 
arbitration. Subsequently, before the Board 
of Inquiry appointed by the President, we 
proposed that that Board be converted into 
a private arbitration tribunal for the pur- 
pose of making a final decision and giving 
some meaning to a board set up under the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Those proposals were categorically rejected 
by the packers. We are very appreciative of 
the problems faced by the farmers and we 
agree with you that a prolongation of the 
dispute places special burdens on the raisers 
and feeders of livestock. Feeling as we do, 
therefore, with due consideration to the re- 
quirements of the public interest, we are 
prepared to stand by our previous suggestion 
to submit this issue to arbitration. 

The methcd of arbitration proposed by you 
in your communication of April 19 would be 
acceptable to us and we are perfectly willing 
to name the union’s representative to such 
a tribunal upon receiving advice that the 
packers have made a similar commitment. 

In view of the events of the past few 
weeks, it would appear that the arbitration 
sroposal made you should be considered in 
an entirely new light and that responsible 
persons should seek avenues for resolving 
this dispute. 

Sincerely yours. 
RALPH HELSTEIN, 
President. 


[From the Des Moines Register of April 24, 
1948] 


Iowa FarRMERS ARE Directly AFFECTED 


When Howard Hill, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, proposed an arbi- 
tration board to settle the packing strike, 
a spokesman for Wilson & Co. asked “What 
authority does Mr. Hill have to make this 
proposal? It is difficult to comment because 
we do not know what direct bearing Mr. 
Bill has.” 

We can answer that question. 

Howard Hill is president of an organiza- 
tion whose membership covers well over half 
of Iowa’s farmers. Iowa farmers produce 


more meat animals than farmers of any other’ 


State. 

They produce, year in and year cut: 

One-fifth of the Nation’s hogs, leading all 
other States by a big margin. 

One-twelfth of the Nation’s beef, leading 
all States (even Texas). 

That isn’t all. 

Iowa is among the top States in the pro- 
portion of its livestock which is sold to pack- 
ing plants. Many States have considerable 
farm slaughter and small butcher-shop 
slaughter. Iowa’s meat industry is almost 
completely commercial. It is dependent 
upon the packing industry to handle its 
product. 

That gives Howard Hill plenty of authority, 
We would say. 


[K. M. Landis 2d column in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of April 29, 1948] 
THE PACKERS SHOULD COOPERATE 


Our attention has been directed to many 
outside matters of late, to the Italian elec- 
tion, the Bogota riots, and the tension in 
Berlin. 

As a result, the strike of the CIO packing- 
house workers against the big four packers 
has had a hard time getting a place in the 
papers. 

For the most of us it has been a kind of 
minor annoyance, not to be compared for 
excitement to the contemptuous activities 
of John L. Lewis. 

But a couple of bizarre incidents recently 
have attracted more than passing notice. 
One of them involves Armour & Co., whose 
profit before taxes last year was five times 
what it was in 1939. 

Nobody paid any attention when this com- 
pany, after accepting President Truman's ap- 
peal to resume wage negotiations, walked out 
at the first meeting, and announced plans to 
break the strike. 

But in Chicago last week a picket was 
crushed beneath the wheels of a trailer truck 
that was driven on police signal through the 
picket line at Armour’s soap plant. He left 
surviving a wife and child. 

At the coroner’s inquest, the deceased was 
accused of assaulting the truck, and Armour’s 
attorneys went into circuit court to obtain 
an injunction against any further violence. 

No doubt there has been violence on both 
sides, but the incident which occurred at the 
Cudahy Packing Co. plant in Kansas City, 
Kans., was especially noteworthy. 

“You're to crack skulls if they ask for it,” 
said Police Captain Dahlin in a pep talk to 
his force before clearing the main plant gate 
of pickets. 

Fleeing for safety to their union hall, the 
pickets were closely pursued by 70 policemen, 
led by Dahlin. After breaking down the 
door, the police tackled defenseless men and 
women with equal courage. Here is the 
Associated Press summation: 

“In a matter of minutes after police ar- 
rived the hall was empty. Broken glass 
littered the floor. Some union members 
jumped through windows to escape club- 
swinging policemen. Women § screamed. 
Chairs were over-turned. Blood was spat- 
tered on walls and flccr. Ten persons, two 
of them women, were treated at hospitals.” 
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According to Captain Dahlin, no arrests 
were made. Certainly this was a curious vic. 
tory for law and order. On the very same 
day the Wilson Co. demanded that the Gov- 
ernment abandon its mediation efforts which 
would “only prolong the strike.” 

Who's running this Government anyway? 
It seems to me that the big four packers 
should be a little more cooperative, con- 
sidering the help they have been getting. 





[From the Moorhead (Minn.) Daily News of 
; March 30, 1948] 

ButTcHers SENSE PACKERS CREATING MEAT 

CriISIsS—ReETAIL DEALER “TAKING IT IN NECK” 
FROM WHOLESALE ADVANCES 


(By Brice Worthington) 


Moorhead and Fargo butchers were grumb- 
ling today over what they sensed was an un- 
justifiable condition created on the meat 
market that was causing them to take a profit 
licking that ranged from 5 to 10 percent 
gross. 

The opinion of most of the meat dealers 
was that the difference between the livestock 
market and the wholesale price of meat was 
inconsistent with normal times. They com- 
plained they must figure on a smaller gross 
profit and volume sales to come out. 


COMPARISON TO JUSTIFY COMPLAINT 


One butcher drew a comparison to justify 
the complaint. He indicated that normal 
wholesale prices run about double the live- 
stock market price. He said the live market 
today is 20 to 22 cents on pork loin, for in- 
stance, and that one packer was asking 50 
cents for that particular cut. 


ONLY ONE FAILS TO CONCUR 


Only one retail meat dealer among seven 
of the larger operator in these twin cities 
who were contacted by this writer in a sur- 
vey today failed to concur in the general 
concensus of opinion. 

Most of the protesting meat retailers as- 
serted that they felt the retail dealer was 
“taking it on the neck” while the packers 
were profiting by unjustifiable wholesale 
price advances. Still another admitted that 
unexplainable wholesale advances had been 
encountered by his market, but he was hesi- 
tant to put his finger on just why the condi- 
tion existed. 

One Fargo dealer was especially vociferous 
in his complaint. “I think the packers are 
using the strike as an excuse for the high 
prices, while they are contrary to the law of 
supply and demand. Mind you, the strike 
is their current excuse. I think they use 
just any excuse they can get hold of, and the 
strike is the reason for the present higher 
prices,” he said. 


“I CAN’T UNDERSTAND MATTER” 


A Moorhead butcher pointed out develop- 
ments since last fall. “I’m sure the packers 
are unloading at a profit now,” he said. “Last 
fall they tried to get us to load up, preaching 
that this spring would see market shortages 
and higher prices. They now are trying to 
justify their arguments of last fall, when the 
market break of a couple of months ago 
changed any possibility of that situation.” 

This meat dealer went to length to point 
out things “I cannot understand about this 
matter.” 

“The consumer demand is down a little, 
he explained. “The prices lessened the de- 
mand some, but it seems to be natural aiti- 
tude that started earlier in the East and 
seems to be beginning to appear here. 

We are getting back to a phase of normalcy 
in buying, but we are not experiencing a con- 
sistent drop in wholesale prices.” 


FIVE TO TEN PERCENT Loss ° 


” 


This dealer said the loss he is having to 
take in his normal expected gross profit 
ranges from 5 to 10 percent, depending upon 
the particular cut of meat. 








































































A Fargo dealer who concurred in the opin- 
ion that the wholesale rate was unfair, said 
his firm was taking “at least a 10-percent 
licking.” Right after the strike came the 
price on just about everything Jumped from 
5 to 6 cents higher, while the live market 
didn’t change appreciably. 

“They said the demand was greater, but 
we didn’t have any more calls for business 
to reflect this.” 

CONTRASTING VIEWS 


The opinion of another large Fargo dealer 
was in complete contrast. “Our gross is run- 
ning about the same,” he indicated, “and we 
have experienced no losses im gross percent- 
ages. We are big buyers and it might be 
that the smaller buyers are getting a bad 
time, but we have absolutely nothing to 
complain about at our place.” 

The butchers who objected to the exist- 
ing wholesale market conditions explained 
that they were forced to take a cut on their 
normal profit due to the high wholesale 
levels. “We cannot ask our customers, whom 
we know are not making enough to pay it, 
to dole out the money that would be expected 
if we marked up the cuts the normal 
amount. They have to eat and we have to 
live. If we charged the full mark-up, one 
of these days we’d have no customers.” 


THING OF THE PAST 


As one Moorhead butcher put it, “The old 
30 percent gross mark-up is a thing of the 
past. It’s all baloney. We are getting no 
more than about 12 percent now.” 

Another Moorhead dealer pointed out a 
condition that he cannot understand in 
the beef market. Research during the war, 
he explained, developed by-products from 
the carcass that provide a good revenue 
from pharmacy houses. The large packers 
work in volume that makes it worth their 
while to capitalize on these by-products. 


BYPRODUCT REVENUE 


“The proportionate beef price is in line so 
far as the live market goes,” he explained, 
“But this is not taking into consideration 
the added revenue realized from the byprod- 
ucts. There is a margin there what you 
might expect to be passed on to the con- 
sumer. But it isn’t.” 

He explained that butchers cannot force 
the packers to pass on this additional saving 
because “small operators can get beef a little 
cheaper by buying from the packer than he 
can by cutting his own.” 

Another butcher had a different angle 
“We got both barrels when the strike came. 
The price on pork loins jumped quickly from 
38 to 55 cents. They were capitalizing on 
anticipated Easter business and using the 
strike as an exeuse for the advance. The 
prices now are moving back to normal, but 
not before we butchers took it in the neck.” 


{From the Moorhead (Minn.) Daily News of 
March 30, 1948] 
Snort Supply TERMED CAUSE OF MEAT-PRICE 
HIXES—AREA MEaT SUFPLIES “REASONABLY” 
Goop; DEALERS CITE Factors 


Four local wholesale meat dealers today 
indicated that meat supplies were “reason- 
ably” good in this area, and most gave the 
opinion that higher wholesale prices recently 
could be attributed to the “short supply.” 
Firms that were not affected by the United 
Packing House Workers of America (CIO) 
strike indicated that the walk-out could have 
some small bearing on the supply, but em- 
phasized that other factors also entered in. 
OTHER FACTORS 

A Swift & Co. spokesman gave the opinion 
that the strike could have affected the supply 
to a degree, but also pointed out such fac- 
tors as bad roads and plentiful money in 
the pockets of farmers who are not pressed 
by need in bringing their animals to the 
market, entered into the picture. 

The John Morrell & Co. office indicated 
that it had nothing on storage and all opera- 
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tions were off the line. The firm, like Swift, 
was not more than indirectly affected by the 
strike. 

Armour & Co. reported that the supply of 
beef and pork was reasonably good. This 
Plant was most affected on smoked meats 
and sausage. The freezer stock is almost all 
gone, a company spokesman said. The com- 
pany only had about three carloads of frozen 
stock at the outset of the strike and will be 
all out by tomorrow. 

Armour’s sales were reported to be down 
by about 50 percent. A company spokesman, 
discussing the prices as related to the strike, 
indicated that the beef price was affected 
somewhat, but that pork did alter seriously, 
especially in this area. 

HIGHER PRICE LEVEL 

Armour production losses at West Fargo 
are offset by production at its Grand Forks 
plant, which was not affected by the strike. 

The Northwest Sausage Co., an independ- 
ent outfit which jobs meat from six different 
packers, pointed to a definite higher price 
level. “We operate on a percentage basis,” 
one of its officials said, “and our price is di- 
rectly related to what is charged by the 
packer.” 

One packer indicated that cow prices had 
reflected a short supply 3 weeks before the 
strike occurred, and the walk-out merely 
accentuated the situation. 





Unification of the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article by Marshall Andrews, reporter 
on the Washington Post, on the subject 
Cry of Unification Still Far Cry From It. 
I believe this article is worthy of the 
careful consideration of every Member of 
Congress: 


Cry or UNIFICATION Strxt Far Cry From IT 


(By Marshall Andrews) 


Confusion over the Nation’s military needs 
is further confounded by a strange double- 
barreled contradiction: 

1. Unification has not unified the armed 
services, 

2. Many Members of Congress and most 
citizens assume that it has. 

The result of this situation is an under- 
standable impatience with the Military 
Establishment at its inability to get together 
and advise the country with some unanimity 
what it needs for security. Having given 
the armed forces what was termed unifica- 
tion, Congress and the public expect it to 
work but find that it does not. 

What the armed services got, of course, 
was a compromise. It was a compromised 
compromise at that, very different from the 
sort of unification from which so much was 
promised back in 1946. 

It started out as a compromise of seem- 
ingly irreconcilable differences between the 
Army and Navy. It was further compro- 
mised in ccmmittees of the House and 
Senate. Still more compromises were writ- 
ten into the bill on the floors of both Houses, 
and finally it was radically compromised in 
conference to adjust differences between ver- 
sions passed by House and Senate. 

As it was ultimately enacted and signed 
by President Truman July 26, 1947, this com- 
promise unification measure bristled with 
assurances that nobody would be hurt by it. 
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The Navy was guaranteed its Marine Corps 
(for which there had previously been no 
statutory provision) and its aviation. The 
Air Force realized its dream of a quarter 
century and was set up as a separate arm. 


ASK NO GUARANTIES 


The Army, which had fought the unifica- 
tion fight from the outset, received no guar- 
anties and asked for none. And it had com- 
promised out of the bill what it considered 
absolutely essential to the success of unifica- 
tion. 

That was a chain of command within the 
Military Establishment, headed by a Chief of 
Staff and coordinating the efforts and activi- 
ties of all three services through a joint staff 
with members from all three. Lack of such 
a chain of command, Army officers now con- 
tend, was responsible for the criticism heaped 
upon the Military Establishment because of 
its unreadiness when called upon for a pro- 
gram to carry out President Truman’s St. 
Patrick’s Day request for strengthened mili- 
tary muscle. 

What had happened was this: 

Called upon to submit such a program, 
the Military Establishment had no central 
planning organization to draw it up on the 
basis of the Nation’s over-all need and to 
compel compliance of all services with such 
a balanced plan. Instead, each service sub- 
mitted the postwar program it had prepared 
after VJ-day which, of course, was loaded 
in its favor. 


TOTAL COST NINE BILLIONS 


The total cost of this three-headed mon- 
ster was $9,000,000,000. President Truman 
promptly whacked it down to three billion 
and told the Military Establishment to meet 
that figure. With no central planning or- 
ganization, no joint staff, it simply could not 
be done in the limited time available, if at 
all. 

So the Armed Services Committee of Con- 
gress, particularly that of the Senate, got the 
job of doing what should have been done 
by a unified military establishment. What 
they received from the military establish- 
ment was another compromise, hastily ar- 
rived at, unconvincing and supported with 
reluctance by the Air Force. Under pressure 
from committee members this unstable sup- 
port collapsed and the unified military es- 
tablishment was caught with its unity down. 

Convinced that they had ended possibility 
of any such embarrassing contretemps when 
they unified the armed services last year, 
members of the committee and of Congress 
were outraged. Many were vociferous in de- 
nouncing armed force inefficiency and their 
cries were taken up by numerous special 
writers and radio commentators who also 
thought unification was a fact. 

It was Congress itself, however, which had 
withheld from the military establishment 
the instrument of command, which is vital 
to military efficiency, and left in its place 
only the right tc compromise, which is ‘ital. 


FIRST PRESENTED IN 1944 


In order to understand the course of evolu- 
tion whereby the present hydra-headed uni- 
fication came into being, it is necessary to 
go back to 1944, when victory was in sight 
and the armed services began thinking of 
the future. The first recent plan for unt- 
fication was presented to Congress then. 

From April 24, 1944, until May 19, the 
House Select Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy held hearings on the subject. The 
Army presented a plan for unification; the 
Navy was noncommittal and recommended 
further study. The committee decided the 
time was inopportune for going ahead with 
unification. 

During the hearings, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff set up a committee with two repre- 
sentatives from each branch to study the 
matter. A year later, on May 15, 1945, former 
Chairman Walsh, Democrat, M«ssachvusetts, 
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of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, sug- 
gested to the Navy that it go into the matter 
of an alternative to unification. On June 19, 
then Navy Secretary Forrestal appointed 
Ferdinand Eberstadt to make such a study. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff's committee re- 
ported April 11, 1945, that a majority favored 
a single military department, only Admiral 
J.O. Richardson dissenting. It also reported 
that a majority of Army officers consulted 
favored unification, as did almost exactly half 
of Navy officers interviewed. 

Eberstadt’s report was handed to Forrestal 
September 25, 1945. It opposed establish- 
ment of a single department and favored 
three coordinated arms, each headed by a 
civilian of Cabinet rank and tied together by 
a system of committees and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


PROPOSED SINGLE DEPARTMENT 


On October 17, 1945, the War Department 
presented a plan for unification to the Senate 
Military Committee. This plan proposed a 
single military department headed by a Sec- 
retary of Cabinet rank, a civilian Undersec- 
retary, and three or more civilian Assistant 
Secretaries to coordinate research, procure- 
ment, legislative affairs, information, and the 
like. 

Militarily, the three services would be head- 
ed by a Chief of Staff with a Joint Staff to 
coordinate military functions. Each service 
in turn, would be headed by a Chief of Staff 
and there would be a fourth Service of Sup- 
ply and Hospitalization, also headed by a 
Chief responsible to the Chief of Staff. 

There, then, are the opposing views at the 
start, and the clear line of cleavage between 
Army and Navy thinking on unification. De- 
bate between the services grew warm, then 
acrimonious. So bitter did this dissension 
Over unity finally become that President Tru- 
man stepped in and, in a message to Congress, 
endeavored to find a point of agreement. 

On December 19, 1945, he laid down a 
seven-point program for unification. His 
plan included the Army’s single department 
and Chief of Staff. These recommendations 
were written into a bill, which also included 
many of Eberstadt’s recommendations, by a 
Military Affairs Subcommittee and this bill 
was favorably reported by the full committee 
May 13, 1946. 

This compromise, however, was vigorously 
opposed by the Navy in hearing before the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, which did 
not report it out. 

President Truman once more stepped in to 
halt the Army-Navy debate which now raged 
hotter than ever. He ordered the two De- 
partments to get together and stop their pub- 
lic quarreling. 

So two officers were appointed by the serv- 
ices to work out a compromise. These officers 
were Maj. Gen.—now Lt. Gen.—Laurie Nor- 
stad of the Air Forces, and Vice Adm. For- 
rest Sherman of the Navy. There was no 
Army officer, although Norstad was then War 
Department director of plans and operations. 

Meanwhile, the Army-Navy quarrel had so 
broadened that it involved congressional 
committees on both sides of the fence. On 
May 15, Walsh and Chairman Vinson, Dem- 
ocat of Georgia of the House Naval Commit- 
tee, wrote to Forrestal that it was doubtful 
if Congress would agree on any bill provid- 
ing for e single department. They were 
promptly chided by the Demccratic whips 
in both Houses for their “presumption” in 
speaking for Congress as a whole. 

Although the subcommittee bill was re- 
vised, opposition continued so strong that 
Mr. Truman finally asked that it be dropped. 
Norstad and Sherman were still at work on 
théir compromise. 

WAR AND NAVY AGREE 

Then, on December 16, 1946, the War and 
Navy Departments announced agreement on 
a unification bill. The President pronounced 
it “an admirable comprise” and “a thor- 
oughiy practical and workable plan of uni- 
fication.” It was a compromise indeed, but 


how workable and practical time alone could 
reveal. 

This plan contained 12 principal points, 
including a single department under a civil- 
ian secretary with a separate air force and 
Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
without Cabinet rank. There would be no 
chief of staff and no joint staff. A Council 
of National Defense, a National Security Re- 
sources Board, and a Central Intelligence 
Agency were provided for and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff retained. 

This compromise represented a horse trade 
between the Army and Navy on the single 
department and the chief of staff, the Navy 
accepted the single department in exchange 
for elimination of the chief of staff. The 
Navy's acceptance still was grudging, how- 
ever, since the conferees reported that they 
were in disagreement over the single depart- 
ment. 

The Air Force got its semiautonomy, which 
was the largest single advantage derived from 
the compromise. The Navy swallowed the 
single department, but in considerably di- 
luted form, and gained statutory recognition 
of its right to its own aviation and Marine 
Corps. The Army lost its Chief of Staff and 
gained nothing except the theory of unifi- 
cation. 

PLACED ON STATUTE BOOKS 


This was the version which, after further 
compromise in Congress, was enacted and 
placed on the statute books. The present 
National Military Establishment functions 
under its provisions. 

Contrary to widespread belief the Military 
Establishment is an exceedingly loosely knit 
organization. Its chief, the Secretary of 
National Defense, exercise no real authority, 
since his supposedly subordinate Secretaries 
of Army, Navy, and Air may go over his head 
to the President at any time. 

It has no military chain of command and 
no planning organization for the establish- 
ment as a whole, with the result that it is 
virtually impossible for it to act in any mat- 
ter as a concerted whole. Without such a 
chain of command it is unwieldly, inarticu- 
late, and fumbling. 

Ironically enough, Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal is one of the chief authors of his 
present dilemma. As Secretary of the Navy 
he fought real unification valiantly and long 
and now finds himself hampered by lack of 
the instruments he considered oppressive. 

In testimony before the House Expendi- 
tures Committee April 24, 1947, he envisaged 
the difficulties in the complex task of inte- 
gration and unification of our Defense Es- 
tablishment, but felt proper selection of the 
three secretaries of the arms would overcome 
them. 

“There will be,” he said, “no room for fric- 
tion and, if it occurs, disaster could be the 
result.” 

He finds himself now caught in friction so 
great as to generate a degree of heat hitherto 
unknown in relations hetween the services. 
And he is powerless to modify it without the 
proper instruments ready to his hand. 

Nor is this pervading heat in any manner 
lessened by the belief, official and private, 
that unification has unified. 





Teaching of the Constitution in Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, dur- 
ing Senate debates on the Federal aid- 
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to-education bill, S. 472, I submitted an 
amendment to establish the require- 
ment that the Constitution of the United 
States be taught at certain periods in 
elementary and secondary public schools 
within those States receiving Federal] 
funds for educational purposes. 

I regret to say that my amendment 
was not adopted because the majority 
of this legislative body claimed it would 
be the first step in the control of educa- 
tion in the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I need hardly state now my consistent 
opposition to all Federal controls which 
lead to the destruction of our rights and 
freedoms, but I do not believe the teach- 
ing of the Constitution in educational in- 
stitutions is an infringement of those 
rights. 

In our effort to defeat the spread of 
false ideologies through vast monetary 
contributions, we should not ignore the 
fact that our ability to do so was made 
possible by our forefathers when they 
adopted the Constitution and, through 
this immortal document, provided the 
American people with the freedoms and 
opportunities now possessed by few other 
nations. 

If we wish to preserve the foundation 
of our system of free men—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—it stands to 
reason that the citizens must know its 
meaning, practice its doctrine, and ap- 
preciate its value. How better can this 
be done than through the education of 
the youth of America—its future citi- 
zens—during its formative period? “Just 
as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

I am informed that 43 States have 
made some kind of an effort to require 
the teaching of the Constitution, but 
under varying conditions. It is grati- 
fying to me to know that constructive 
work along this line has been done by 
the school system of the important city 
of Newark in my State of New Jersey. 

Mr. President, so that Newark’s out- 
standing example may be followed by 
other school systems throughout the Na- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a letter addressed to me under date of 
April 27, 1948, by Mr. John S. Herron, 
superintendent of schools, Newark, N. J, 
together with his report on the monthly 
conference with principals and super- 
visory staff, dated October 1, 1947. Iurge 
all who are interested in the training of 
the future citizens of America to read 
these statements. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 
as follows: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Newark, N. J., April 27, 1948. 
Hon. ALBERT W. HAWKES, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HawKEs: I wish to acknowl- 
edge receipt of a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp containing a reprint of your address 
entitled “Shall We Teach the Constitution 
in Our Schools.” I do not need to tell you 
that I am in sympathy with that which you 
tried to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress. Perhaps the legislators were afraid of 
legislation which would still further tell the 
schools what to do. 

Nevertheless, I want you to know that our 
Newark schools have been specifically work- 
ing upon this problem since last Septem- 
ber when at the first meeting I hela with 
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principals I directed that in all grades from 
the eighth year through the senior high 
school the Constitution of the United States 
should be reviewed and restudied, partic- 
ularly with reference to the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights. We do make provisions at 
certain times in certain grades for the teach- 
ing of the Constitution, but nevertheless, 
young people are prone to forget. With the 
communistic threats so imminent, I feel that 
all young people should have driven home to 
them year in and year out the blessings of a 
free America and the fundamental privileges 
and rights and duties which are theirs as the 
result of our own Constitution. I feel that 
school people should meet the communistic 
challenge by seeing to it that the future citi- 
zens of the United States not only know the 

asic principles of democracy, but that they 
show an enthusiasm for it and be able to go 
out and meet the challenge of communistic 
ideology as it ig slyly used to subvert them. 
As Patrick Henry said, “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 

Last April, at a meeting of superintend- 
ents of larger cities at Los Angeles, we 
adopted a resolution calling upon all school 
systems to teach democracy and the Con- 
stitution. Later, in November, at the na- 
tional meeting of State commissioners of 
education, that body also came out with a 
similar resolution. 

Even though your proposal was not ac- 
cepted, I am sure the publicity attendant 
thereon will bring to a great many school 
people the necessity of facing this issue 
squarely. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. HERRON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Newark, N. J., October 1, 1947, 
To: Principals and supervisory staff. 
From: John S, Herron, superintendent of 
schools. 


SUPERINTENDENTS MONTHLY CONFERENCE 
WiTH PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 


Topic: Consolidating the improvements in 
education while stressing fundamental 
objectives. 


A year ago the superintendent presented 
this topic for consideration by the schools as 
embracing the objectives of the school sys- 
tem for the year 1946-47. He now asks that 
principals and teachers hold to the same 
guiding outline for the present year. These 
objectives, which are repeated herein, will be 
valid ones for many years to come, even 
though emphasis may be varied from time to 
time. 

The solid and substantial elements of edu- 
cation, as of life, remain permanent and 
valuable. Down through the ages man has 
sought to improve himself and his environ- 
ment through the avenue of education. 
Change has ever been, and will continue to 
be, a constant and dominant characteristic 
of life. But the ideals of truth and beauty 
and improved human relations constitute 
permanent values for which all mankind will 
ever continue to search. 

Today America holds the torch of enlight- 
enment for a distraught world. To America 
and the democratic way of life, millions of 
people look with anxiety as they hope and 
yearn for freedom and happiness. The 
schools of America must live up to their mis- 
sion to strengthen the bonds which will keep 
men free. 

The future citizens of the United States 
must know the meaning of democracy; they 
must be trained to appreciate the blessings 
of a free America; they must be taught 
through practice the fundamentals of the 
democratic way of life; and they must know 
the history of their country and the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States, including its very heart, the Bill of 
Rights. 

SCHOOL OBJECTIVES FOR 1947-48 


1. Some gains which should be consoli- 
dated and held permanently: 


(a) Respect for the child as a person. 
This signifies that the teachers are sym- 
pathetic and understanding, but neverthe- 
less fair and firm. 

(b) The school relieved of undue artifi- 
ciality and characterized by an approxima- 
tion of the natural. 

(c) The program of the school based on 
the principle of balance. 

(1) A time for play and a time for work. 

(2) A time for freedom and a time for 
discipline and self-control. 

(3) A regard for the individual but an 
equal regard for the group. 

(4) A time for browsing and a time for 
drill, 

(5) A time and place for leadership, and a 
time and place for followership. 

(6) Etc., etc. 

(ad) The school as a community school. 

(e) The recognition of functional pupil 
guidance as vital in the school program. 

2. Some specific objectives to be kept before 
us: 
(a) The responsibility of the school to 
develop an understanding of, a faith in, and 
a devotion to democracy. This presupposes 
training pupils in the practice of 

within the school. 

(b) Newark’s program of good will and 
understanding as a basic principle of 
democracy 


(c) The teaching of the fundamentals of 
all subjects. Upon the completion of a 
given unit of a course of study, there are 
certain minimum fundamental knowledges, 
habits, and skills, which the pupils of a class 
or a group shall have mastered. (This gen- 
eralization is conditioned by a recognition of 
individual differences.) 

(ad) The necessity for a rational type of 
systematic testing. (This world sets up a 
performance test through which every in- 
dividual in adult life is judged.) 

8. Study of the Constitution of the United 
States: As an added emphasis to subtopic 
(a) of the preceding section (section 2), the 
following directive to principals is given: 

Please formulate a school plan for an in- 
tensive or a continuing study or review of 
the Constitution of the United States with 
particular reference to the Bill of Rights, the 
checks and balances in the framework of 
government, the protection of the individual 
and minorities against the rights of society, 
etc. It is proposed that this phase of citiZen- 
ship study be begun in the eighth year and 
be taken up in each succeeding year of high 
school. An annual review of the essential 
elements of democratic government, as ex- 
emplified in the Constitution, is little 
enough time to devote to this instrument of 
freedom, especially when democracy is under 
attack on a world-wide scale by Communists. 

In the study of the Constitution, the com- 
munistic threat to America and the peoples 
of the world should be met in the schools 
through an intelligent, logical dissection of 
communistic philosophy and communistic 
activities which would trample on human 
rights, destroy freedom as we know it, and 
scrap the Bill of Rights. What is said Nere 
with reference to communism holds with 
equal effect for fascism or dictatorships wher- 
ever they are found in state governments. 
However, the primary aim and purpose of this 
study is to educate American youth to appre- 
ciate the virtues of democracy to the end that 
they will be prepared to defend its principles 
and to improve its functioning. 

If the time element must be considered, 
then for practical purposes it may be stated 
that all subjects and activities of the curric- 
ulum should relinquish some time in the 
schedule in order that due study or review 
may be given to the foundation principles of 
American democracy. 

4. Clean literature campaign: Principals 
and teachers are requested to lend fullest 
support to the local campaign inaugurated 
by the Welfare Federation Youth Council and 
the joint Parent-Teacher Associations of 
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Newark to rid all newsstands of the city of 
salacious and indecent magazines and 
periodicals. 





American Participation in European 
Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I wish to include an address en- 
titled “American Participation in Euro- 
pean Recovery,” by James D. Mooney, 
president and chairman of the board of 
Willys-Overland Motors of Toledo, Ohio, 
which was delivered on March 18, 1948, 
at the annual banquet of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers in Cleveland, 
Ohio: 


AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
gentlemen of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers, your officers have very kindly and 
indulgently, and at some considerable risk, 
asked me to speak on American participa- 
tion in European recovery. 

I say, “at some considerable risk,” because 
your officers have hit upon a very novel idea 
in asking somebody like myself to speak on 
an economic problem, and particularly an 
economic problem in the international field. 

Economic problems, as you gentlemen 
very well know, resolve themselves very 
quickly into practical problems of production 
and distribution; however, these economic 
problems may lie generally in the fields of 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, or transporta- 
tion. Furthermore, economic problems in 
the international field resolve themselves 
immediately into problems of production 
and distribution, the practical means for 
whatever we might consider doing about 
feeding starving people, or keeping them 
from freezing to death, or encouraging them 
to get up from the slough of despond and 
help themselves. 

I say, now that your officers have taken 
considerable risk in asking an engineer like 
me, or you, to discuss these problems. We 
have spent our lives in solving such produc- 
tion and distribution problems, but during 
the past 20 years it has become fashionable 
to exclude men like you and me from taking 
a hand in providing the solutions for eco- 
nomic problems, particularly if they lie in 
the international field. The idea seems to be 
that engineers are all right for making war— 
the country needs ‘engineers for the mass 
production of ships and planes and guns 
and ammunition. The country also needs 
engineers for the use and maintenance of 
these weapons in the field of military opera- 
tions, where modern warfare expresses itself 
in the mass destruction of the enemy’s army 
and navy, and even his civilian population 

But when peace comes, the engineer is 
shoved aside, in spite of the huge reconstruc- 
tion problems that present themselves, and 
in spite of the fact that the engineer, by 
training and temperament, is more at home 
in these construction problems, these eco- 
nomic preblems, these problems of produc- 
tion and distribution, than he is in the field 
of war. 

The engineer has been shoved aside by the 
politicians and their satellites, men lustful 
for power and mumblers of ideological 
abracadabras. 

Accordingly, I am very grateful to your 
officers who have asked me to make some 
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practical observations on European recovery 
and some suggestions for American partici- 
pation in European recovery. 

I have had many years of experience in 
the production and distribution of auto- 
mobiles in Europe, but I want to make it 
quite clear that I haven't any quick or ready 
or smart answers to the infinite variety of 
complicated political and economic prob- 
lems over there. On the other hand, in the 
light of this same experience, I do think it 
is about time for us Americans to agree on 
certain principles that should guide our par- 
ticipation in European recovery. 

My purpose tonight, then, is to identify 
these principles as a guide to the difficult 
road that lies ahead. 


WE ARE READY TO HELP 


I think we can begin by agreeing that we 
are ready in America to sacrifice deeply, to 
take a lot of skin off our own comfortable 
hides in order to contribute generously to 
European recovery. 

We are ready to feed the hungry of Europe. 

We are ready to supply Europeans with 
the machinery and equipment and technical 
know-how to reconstruct their production 
facilities. 

We are ready to help them with their rail- 
road and highway transportation equipment 
in order to put their distribution systems in 
better physical condition. 

We are ready to supply or finance the sup- 
ply of raw materials they need in Europe to 
feed their production facilities. 

So much for what we are ready to do. 


AN IDENTIFICATION OF PRINCIPLES FOR HELP 


Now, I want to identify some of the prin- 
ciples and conditions under which we should 
help Europe, or any other part of the world. 

First, in anything we do we should assume 
that we Americans have a right and an obli- 
gation to guard our own country’s long-term 
enlightened self-interest. An old-fashioned, 
homely way of putting this is, “Charity 
begins at home.” 

Second, it is about time for us to drop 
the use of such threadbare ideological terms 
as communism, fascism, and socialism and 
deal with the international situation in 
terms of practical power politics. It is about 
time for us to play ball with the various 
countries and political power groups who 
have shown their readiness to play ball 
with us. 

Third, it is a natural corollary of my second 
point that our occupation forces overseas, 
whether they are to be considered in Europe 
or in the Far East, should be maintained only 
from a strategic military standpoint, and not 
at all for the purposes of ideology, like mak- 
ing the Germans or Japanese democratic. 
The American taxpayer is much too “busted” 
to be able to afford any longer the support of 
such foolish ideological ventures, 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 


Fourth, the road to peace during the next 
several years logically follows the course of 
our effectively encouraging the development 
of the production and military strength of 
the western powers and the political coher- 
ence of these western powers. In other 
words, the road to peace lies in the follow- 
ing direction: 

(a) Our maintaining our own production 
and militury strength. 

(b) Our assisting our traditional ally, Eng- 
land, and the British Empire to reconstruct 
her production and military strength. 

(c) Our working with the British to re- 
establish France within the hegemony of 
western powers. 

(d) Our working with the British and 
French to reestablish German production for 
the benefit of western Europe and the British 
Isles. 

So much for the political frame within 
which we should participate in European 
recovery 

The frame, as you see, is designed for 
peace. It is based on practical power poli- 


- 


tics, and on the recognition of the obvious 
fact that the only real threat to our own 
American peace, and the peace of the world 
today is aggressive, belligerent Russia. 


ARREST THE TREND TOWARD STATISM 


Next, I want to make to you a recommenda- 
tion in the field of economics for European 
and world recovery. This recommendation 
again will be aimed at insuring world peace, 
and will be based on the recognition of the 
value of relieving the economic tensions 
throughout the world. Wars and revolu- 
tions are caused principally by hungry 
bellies. 

Before pitching into this recommendation, 
I want to remind you that most of the coun- 
tries in Europe, and as a matter of fact, 
most of the countries in the world, are oper- 
ating their economies, their production, and 
distribution schemes, their uses of money, 
with a high degree of state control. You 
may call itt communism or socialism or 
fascism, or New Dealism, according to your 
mood. 

The ideological boys began beating the 
drums for statism shortly after World War I, 
and the politicians were quick to see the 
opportunities for consolidating their posi- 
tions of power in dominating the national 
life of their respectve countres. The move- 
ment throughout the worid into statism was 
encouraged by our own so-called New Deal. 
World War II gave the politicians the golden 
opportunity of further rationalizing state 
controls, with the result that the world finds 
itself today crushed by the consequences 
of statism, and people everywhere are suffer- 
ing economic tyranny, ruinous taxes, slick 
and dishonest money, and general stagnation 
in production and distribution. 

Therefore, I say that an important principle 
that should guide American participation in 
European recovery is that our friends in our 
own Government must take steps, when they 
ask us to make sacrifices for aid to Europe, 
to arrest the trend toward statism in our own 
country, and in the countries to which we 
loan goods and money. 


RETURN TO HONEST MONETARY PRACTICES 


Because an extended discussion of statism 
as it is expressing itself in the strangulation 
of economic life throughout the world is a 
topic all by itself, I shall confine myself to 
one important area in this general field, the 
area of paper money and gold. 

During the past 20 years, the various gov- 
ernments throughout the world, including 
our own, have broken all the rules of the 
game for the use of paper mcney and gold 
as media of exchange. We find ourselves, 
therefore, here, and throughout the interna- 
tional field, without these useful instruments 
with which to reconstruct the production and 
distribution of the world. 

There is no use talking seriously about 
European or world recovery unless we are 
ready to step up to a return of honest money. 
Honest money means that we must abandon 
the Keynesian theories, the so-called man- 
aged currencies, and pegged and dishonest 
rates for the international exchange of cur- 
rencies and gold. 

We must set up free markets for the con- 
version of any country’s paper money into 
the paper money of any other country at 
exchange rates arrived at in open auction 
markets. Further, as the opening step in 
the process of stabilizing paper moneys in 
terms of gold and returning to the geld 
standard, we must set up free markets for 
the conversion of paper money into gold at 
prices for paper money Vis-a-vis gold arrived 
at in open auction markets. 

To sum up my remarks on honest money 
I want to make this statement with all the 
emphasis at my command: 

A return to honest monetary practices 
would have more effect on European and 
world recovery, on the economic life cf the 
world as expressed in production and dis- 
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tribution, than any of the recovery plans 
under discussion at the present time. 

To put it another way: The world is eager 
and ready to go to work. The labor and tools 
are available. The management skill is avail- 
able for planning and putting into opera- 
tion the production and distribution schemes 
needed to feed and clothe the peoples of 
Europe and of the world. But we need hon- 
est money to finance the production facili- 
ties, and we need honest money to serve 
again in the field of distribution as a means 
for facilitating the exchange of goods. 


ENLIST SKILLED MANAGEMENT 


Now I come to my last general recommen- 
dation for the guidance of American par- 
ticipation in European recovery, a recom- 
mendation for the management control of 
such funds as the Congress may make avail- 
able for recovery. 

I need hardly remind you gentlemen who 
have spent your lives in the fields of man- 
agement and the creation of productive fa- 
cilities that no plan or project ever works out 
any better than the character and capacity 
of the men you pick to carry it out. Accord- 
ingly, my recommendation is that when the 
administration is set up for the control and 
use of such American money as may be ap- 
proved by the Congress, steps should be 
taken to enlist American skilled manage- 
ment in the effective use of the funds for 
production and distribution. 

Steps should be taken to go outside the 
fields of bureaucracy in recruiting manage- 
ment skills because the Government pays its 
workers badly and does little to attract skilled 
technical help. 

Obviously there would be a practical ad- 
vantage in dealing with European recovery 
by subcategories such as food, industries, 
distribution, and transportation. This would 
result naturally in the corollary that skilled 
management in these respective fields should 
be made part of the administration or- 
ganization for the most effective and direct 
use of the money appropriated. 

This leads me to the suggestion that our 
Government consider making management 
contracts with various American Corpora- 
tions and groups so that the skilled manage- 
ment personnel of industry could function 
in the various specialized fields, in harmony 
with the general policies sanctioned by the 
Congress and executed by the general admin- 
istration group for the European recovery 
plan. 

CONCLUSION 


Well, that’s my story, gentlemen. I should 
like to say by way of conclusion that I hope 
that our country will continue to discharge 
its responsibilities in the world situation. 
We are disturbed and miserable confronting 
the spectacle of these starving, wanting mil- 
lions among our neighbors. Among these 
neighbors in Europe we have countless ties 
of blood. We admire and respect the tradi- 
tions of these respective countries. We want 
to continue to be generous and helpful. 

From our own standpoint of American self- 
interest we want to be helpful in reconstruct- 
ing the road back to peace. 

We want to participate not only fully but 
also effectively in European and _ world 
recovery. 





United States Policy Makers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
relative to the foreign policy of the 
United States, published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of May 1. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A DEVIL’S ADVOCATE MIGHT HELP OUR POLICY 
MAKERS 


To get the low-down on a client’s case, the 
best lawyers make a thorough study of the 
case of the opposition. The traditional ec- 
clesiastical position of devil’s advocate has 
much to commend it. Such saturnine coun- 
sel at the State Department or in the White 
House, stating Premier Stalin’s case from 
time to time, might have given American offi- 
cialdom an earlier understanding of their 
own. Within the framework of Marxist dia- 
lectic, the Communists have a case, and we 
Americans have done our best to help them 
prove it. 

The Russian case rests on the perhaps pre- 
posterous idea that American foreign policy 
is conducted with some consistency and with 
understanding of its consequences. As devil's 
advocate, we should like to point out here 
that a Russian Communist, observing Ameri- 
can willingness to pour out lives and treasure 
in behalf of the Soviet Union, assumed that 
we had accepted the consequences of Rus- 
sian victory—namely, Russian domination in 
Europe. At Yalta we agreed to Russian con- 
trol over Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. To be sure, we injected various second 
thoughts like “free and unfettered elections” 
or “final delimitation” of boundaries at the 
peace conference. But Russians, always 
thinking in strategic terms, assumed that 
the important thing was that they were to 
occupy the territory. Things like “free elec- 
tions” could be defined later to suit circum- 
stances. 

After the war, Stalin watched us disman- 
tle German war plants and discuss solemnly 
the possibility of reducing to a pastoral so- 
ciety what Stalin would certainly regard as 
the eastern barrier against communism. 
What would be more natural than to con- 
clude from this that America had accepted 
the logic of the war’s outcome and was wav- 
ing Soviet Russia on into western Europe? 
Stalin has every reason to ask: “Why did you 
help us win the war, do your best to render 
Germany impotent for the future and consent 
to our occupation of eastern Europe, if you 
didn't intend that we should take you at your 
word?” 

Our answer is that we thought Russia un- 
derstood free elections as we understand 
them, and that, anyway, we can’t permit the 
hordes of communism to pour into western 
Europe just because we opened the gate. All 
we were doing, we explain, was to use Europe 
to play American politics. We talked about 
a “tough peace” with Germany because 
we were genuinely outraged by Nazi besti- 
ality and because we wished to placate 
certain people in our midst; but that didn’t 
mean that we were inviting the Communists 
to take over. If we withdrew from Berlin 
and Prague after virtually taking them, that 
was done to improve our relations with Rus- 
sia, and the Soviet conclusion that we were 
handing these areas to Russia for keeps just 
isn’t fair. In short, we went on making up 
public-relations reasons for doing things, 
whereas Stalin, who thinks like Von Clause- 
witz and regards wars as a means of advanc- 
ing national interest and not as material 
for slogans, hurled his Red legions into the 
breach. 

In a sense, there is a case for our belief 
that Stalin tricked us. Actually, however, 
we tricked ourselves by refusing obstinately 
to study and understand Marxian reason- 
ing. We dealt with the Russians as if the 
long history of world communism, its aims 
and methods could safely be ignored. Behind 
the crisis of 1948 lies the bland ignorance 
and placid assurance of our dealings with 


Russia from 1942 to 1946. No matter what 
happens from now on, it’s impossible to for- 
get that—at any rate, not for an even second- 
rate devil’s advocate. 





Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
letters which came to me requesting that 
I vote for H. R. 2953, Federal aid to the 
States for educational purposes, stress 
two arguments. 

One is that the teachers are under- 
paid. Conceding that argument to be 
true, does it follow that the teachers in 
the wealthier States will receive more 
money if the proposed legislation is 
enacted? 

Teachers in the so-called poorer States 
might receive greater compensation if 
Federal aid is extended. But certainly, 
in a State like Michigan, which in all 
probability would contribute $4,000,000 
more than it would receive, I cannot be- 
lieve that the financial condition of the 
teachers would be improved by this pro- 
posed plan. 

As to the second argument that the 
wealthier States, Northern States, must 
help educate children of the other States, 
because those States are poorer and can- 
not educate those children, I lack com- 
plete information. Hence, on that phase 
of the question, I quote from an editorial 
of April 25 from the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La., which reads as follows: 


THE FALLACY OF FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


The case against Federal aid for schools is 
identical in principle with the case against 
any Federal intrusion in State rights or as- 
sumption of State responsibilities, but in ac- 
tual fact the case against Federal school aid 
is, in our opinion, the strongest case that can 
be brought against any form of Federal aid 
in purely State and local activities. There 
are many reasons why Federal school aid 
should be unthinkable that do not apply to 
some other forms of Federal aid. 

For one thing, so far as the South is con- 
cerned it does not make sense for Southern 
States to contend that the Federal Govern- 
ment can’t handle our Negro problems for us 
but must help handle the educational prob- 
lems of our children. 

But, the major point concerning Federal 
aid for public schools is simply that the cry 
of “poor States” having to have help from 
“rich States’ is pure fallacy. 

The States with the recognizedly poor 
school systems and low educational standards 
are, as a group, right around the top in the 
amount of State revenue—via taxes—avail- 
able on a per capita basis. 

The States with the best school systems, 
and recognizedly high standards of education 
are, as a group, well below the low-education 
standard States in per capita revenue. 

Low educational records and standards are 
not a case of States being too poor, but too 
tight. Most of them, the records show, are 
somewhat like a man with a million dollars 
in a benk saying he’s broke because he hasn’t 
any cash in his pocket and he doesn’t want 
to write a check. 

The States have the revenue—particularly 
Louisiana—to handle their school problems if 
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the money is well spent where it goes for 
education, and not spent where it now goes 
into waste or extravagance. 

Aside from these facts, it has become ob- 
vious recently that considerable of the sta- 
tistical data used in support of Federal aid 
for schools are obsolete and inaccurate. 

For one thing: The National Education 
Association bulletin data on amount spent 
per school child in various States assume, 
without investigation that we can discover, 
that this is the maximum those States are 
able to spend. Why such assumption? 

For another thing: That same data on 

amounts spent per child by different States 
are reached, in the latest bulletin we have 
received from that organization, by taking 
the amounts spent per year per child in the 
single year of 1920, the single year of 1930 
and the single year of 1940 and averaging the 
three. 
. Actually, especially in Southern States, the 
amount per educable spent in the various 
States has taken its biggest leap upward since 
1940 and, consequently, the 1920, 1930, 1940 
figures used to prove the need for Federal 
aid are obsolete, inaccurate, and thoroughly 
misleading. 

To prove this in at least one case: Through 
the 1920, 1930, 1940 formula, Louisiana’s ex- 
penditures on public school education are 
listed as $26 in round figures per child per 
year. 

Actually Louisiana now spends something 
over $50 per child per year—nearly double 
the NEA bulletin figures. 

Now, as to the cry of “poor mouth,” with 
the data to be presented here on State 
revenue coming from the Tax Foundation in 
New York, and the school data coming from 
official sources in surveys conducted by the 
Times for a considerable period of time: 

Louisiana has a per capita revenue of 
$50.07—“per capita” covering every man, 
woman, and child of any and every color. 

In the Army-Navy records on grades made 
by high school] graduates taking Army-Navy 
college entrance examinations during the 
war, the students from 47 States averaged 
higher grades than the students from 
Louisiana—this State was last. 

Yet, 39 of those 47 States have a lower per 
capita State revenue than has Louisiana. 

Viewing from another angle, again using 
wartime draft records: 

Twenty States, on a sampling of draft 
records which Selective Service looked on as 
fully representative of the entire draft, 
showed zero per cent of their white draft 
rejections were due to educational deficiency. 
That means that while they might have had 
some white draftees rejected for educational 
deficiency, the number was too small to list 
in a percentage table. 

Ten percent of Louisiana white draft re- 
jections were for educational deficiency and 
only seven States had a worse record. 

Of the 40 States with a better record on 
educational draft rejections than Louisiana, 
32 have lower per capita State revenue than 
this State. 

What is true of Louisiana in relation to 
educational standing and State revenue 
standing is pretty much true of the other 
States supposedly too poor to maintain good 
school systems. The fallacy in most previous 
data on this subject is, as we said, the fact 
that it is pre-1940 data and does not apply to 
the present. As an example of this: 

In 1941, the average per capita State rev- 
enue of the 16 richest States in the Union 
was 46 percent higher than the average per 
capita revenue for the 16 poorest States. 

Yet in 1947 this percentage difference had 
shrunk to less than 14 percent, and the 
present average per capital revenue in the 
16 poorest is as great as was the average for 
the 16 richest only 2 years ago. 

And, in percentage of increase in States’ 
revenue since 1941, most of the so-called 
poor States have made far greeter increases 
than the so-called rich States. For example, 
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the highest increase in per capita State rev- 
enue in the 1941-47 period is found in Mis- 
sissippi—121 percent, with Arkansas next 
with 109 percent. Of the top 10 States in 
percentage of increase, five are southern and 
two are border States. Louisiana’s per capita 
revenue increased 52 percent in that period. 
While it is quite true that purchasing power 
has decreased, what has happened in one 
State in that respect has happened pretty 
well everywhere. 

The big point in all of this is that most 
of the low-education States have, as a whole, 
more State revenue per capita than most of 
the high-education States. 

States can handle their educational prob- 
lems if they have efficient government, obtain 
revenue to the extent that they should and 
as they should. 

There is no question that there is need 
for higher pay standards for school people, 
higher education standards in many places, 
more money, and better spent money for 
education—but on what basis do these as- 
sumptions carry the assumption that this 
must be done through Federal aid and that 
Feceral aid is the only recourse? The whole 
trouble is that most people are viewing 
school problems under the entirely incor- 
rect assumption that State and local govern- 
ments can’t handle the problem and have 
exhausted their resources to do so. 

Federal aid has a definite place in the na- 
tional economic program, as Governor Jes- 
ter, of Texas pointed out Thursday. That 
place is not in school aid—as he frankly 
stated—but in such things as waterways and 
highways involving many States and not 
merely localized activities. Federal aid, in 
our opinion, should not enter into purely 
operational costs of any State or localized 
activities. 

And, anyone who thinks that the school- 
- aid bill passed by the Senate and pending 
before the House cannot be an opening wedge 
for Federal intrusion rights into our public 
education philosophies and practices need 
only remember that the plans for the second 
wedge already have been announced. The 
second wedge is found in the report of Presi- 
dent Truman’s commission on higher educa- 
tion proposing the spending of billions in 
tax money to push the Federal hand of 
bureaucracy into higher education—colleges 
and universities. 

When the handwriting on the wall is 
drawn in letters a mile high, it is not diffi- 
cult to read—for those willing to look and 
see. 





Golden Anniversary of Greater City of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House passed unanimously House Joint 
Resolution 371, which I introduced, au- 
thorizing the issuance of a special 5-cent 
air-mail postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the golden anniversary of the 
consolidation of the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Richmond, which boroughs now com- 
prise New York City. 

In connection with observance of the 
golden anniversary by New York City, I 
wish to insert the following interesting 
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facts which have been submitted to me 
by the Honorable Grover A. Whalen, 
chairman of the committee for the 
golden anniversary of New York City: 


In 1898, the five boroughs or counties of 
the greater city of New York were joined to- 
gether by legislative action that had been 
undertaken 30 years before. Before that year 
Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs made up 
New York City. Brooklyn was an individual 
city, and Queens and Richmond Boroughs 
were separate entities with many scattered 
small communities. 

New York’s population in 1898 was 1,500,- 
000 persons. After the consolidation in 1898, 
it was 3,000,000. Today it is in excess of 
8,060,000, slightly smaller than Greater Lon- 
don. New York is the world’s capital and a 
leader in world affairs. 

The consolidation of the boroughs opened 
the door for New York’s greatness of today. 
For more than 80 years, Andrew H. Green, 
one of New York City’s most devoted citizens, 
worked to bring about the consolidation. He 
was aided by hundreds of equally devoted, 
but not as well-known, residents of New York 
City, Brooklyn, the Queens County communi- 
ties, and Staten Island. 

The golden anniversary observance this 
year fittingly focuses attention on the city 
government and those basic private indus- 
tries whose operation was essential to the 
city’s growth and development. They are 
communications, public utilities, transpor- 
tation, and the needle-trades industry. Em- 
phasis, also, is being placed upon the home- 
town phase of the city. It is a home town 
for more than 8,000,000 persons, who live in 
New York, work there, and find relaxation, 
stimulation, and opportunity for develcpment 
in the greater city. 

There are in the five boroughs many dis- 
tinctive communities whose neighborliness is 
as appealing and as cohesive as the smaller 
cities and towns of the country. Every race, 
religion, and cultural strain is represented in 
New York. The New York Bible Society 
printed the Bible in 83 different languages 
for distribution in New York City. There 
are more persons of Italian extraction in New 
York than in Rome, more of Irish extraction 
than in Dublin, more of Russian extraction 
than in Kiev, and those of German extraction 
are in larger number than most of the cities 
of Germany. 

New York in all its phases will be pre- 
sented to the world at the golden anniversary 
commemoratory events. Notable among 
these events are the International Air Ex- 
position at New York's International Airport 
on July 31 to August 8. It will be the great- 
est air show of all time. Many Members of 
Congress, governors, mayors, and representa- 
tives of all members of the United Nations 
will be present on July 31 when the President 
of the United States dedicates this, the larg- 
est of the world’s airports. Every type of 
military plane and civilian airship will be 
demonstrated at the exposition in every air 
flight tactic. 

The exposition of the city at the Grand 
Central Palace will show by means of artistic 
and informative exhibits the operations of 
the city’s 102 departments. Included in the 
exhibits will be a miniature city subway and 
a midget water system. New York draws its 
water supply from the Catskill Mountains 
more than 150 miles away. The subway is 
the largest railroad system in the world. 

Among the many other events of the golden 
anniversary will be a demonstration-parade 
on Fifth Avenue, the famous street of pag- 
eants, on June 12, an international dance fes- 
tival at City Center, September 21 to October 
20, and a music festival that will continue 
throughout the summer and fall. 

In addition, the boroughs will have indi- 
vidual observances that will emphasize the 
peculiar and particular traits and attributes 
of the boroughs, 












































































Cuba Commemorates Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Liberation From Spanish Rule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 19, 1948, in Habana, Cuba, 
the President of the Republic of Cuba, 
Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, addressed 
the citizens of his country on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
passage of the joint resolution by the 
Congress of the United States proclaim- 
ing the independence of Cuba. 

It is with pleasure that I insert the 
President’s address at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Cubans, Cuba and the United States com- 
memorate today the fiftieth anniversary of 
the joint resolution adopted by the Congress 
of the United States recognizing the inalien- 
able right of the Cuban people to be free and 
independent. 

The idea of the liberation of Cuba, which 
was born from a historic impulse of high 
democratic sense, always had the warm sup- 
port of the countries of the hemisphere. 
Many were the American countries which 
gave valuable help and humanitarian refuge 
to the Cuban liberators in their struggle for 
the liberation of their oppressed country. 

The spiritual understanding toward Cuba 
also sprang in the land of Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son, where democracy flourished in all its 
strength to be the pride of America and the 
world. At the time the last battle for lib- 
erty in America was being triumphantly 
fought in Cuba. 

Our war of independence, which was or- 
ganized by the watchful political genius of 
Marti and carried on by the combined action 
of Gémez and Maceo, had come to a point 
where the colonial enterprise seemed to be 
lost irremissibly. The last gesture made by 
the metropolitan power to appease the in- 
trepid and increasing impulse of independ- 
ence of the Cuban patriots was the granting 
of self-government. But it was useless. A 
new star in the constellation of the free 
States of America struggled to appear. 

The American nations, forged in the battle 
for liberty and independence, could not re- 
main indifferent to the Homeric struggle in 
which the Cubans were engaged. The libera- 
tion of Cuba, therefore, was a matter of great 
historic significance in which the sentiment 
and prestige of the American world was com- 
mitted because of its desire to impose, among 
other conquests, the right of the peoples to 
the free determination of its destinies. 

The general opinion of the United States 
became more unanimous in favor of the in- 
dependence of the island. The press and the 
most outstanding men of the country con- 
templated our cause with enthusiastic sym- 
pathy, siding with us entirely in this terrible 
fight which was taking place on Cuban soil 
between freedom and oppression. 

The solidarity spirit of the joint resolution 
of Congress was the happy termination of a 
long process of intelligence between the 
Cuban patriots and the great North Ameri- 
can people. It marked the beginning of a 
new fruitful stage in the relations between 
the two countries and came to seal, in an 
eloquent way, a friendship that would later 
on develop on historical collaboration. 

At the evocation of that spirit, Cubans and 
Americans were to march together from then 























































on, to defend and to strengthen liberty in the 
world. And years later, over and over again, 
new and different circumstances were to 
unite them in the struggle to restore violated 
rights. With equal creative impulse, with 
equal force of conviction, they were to fol- 
low a cause to protect the most cherished 
treasure of America—liberty. 

It is with legitimate joy that we celebrate 
today a date of noted significance in Ameri- 
can history which proves the great value and 


between men for a common determination of 
mutual cooperation. The joint resolution of 
the Congress of the United States is a noble 
gesture of liberality and solidarity that the 
Cuban people will never forget and that can 
be presented to the world as a magnificent 
example of sincere and constructive friend- 
ship. 





Maine Veteran Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. HALE. Mr, Speaker, recently 
there came to my attention an outline 
of Maine’s laws affecting veterans, their 
wives, their widows, their children, their 
orphans, and their organizations, as 
compiled by Ralph T. Warren, national 
service officer of Disabled American Vet- 
erans, who has his office in the Veterans’ 
Administration Center, Togus, Maine. 
Most of the potential beneficiaries un- 
der these State laws are not aware of the 
valuable rights, privileges, exemptions, 
and benefits available to them, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and therefore, I am 
hopeful that this résumé of Maine’s vet- 
eran laws will come to their attention. 
The outline is as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 
A State allowace of $100 is provided for 
burial of Indigent veterans or their widows. 
Burial may not be in a potter’s field. Cities 
and towns may pay for the burial and be re- 
imbursed by the department of health and 
welfare. 

Cities and towns are required to decorate 
veterans’ graves on Memorial Day. 

Provision has been made for the care of 
graves of veterans of any war. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgement is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces, 

Evidence may be admitted of presumed 
death er absence of a member of the armed 
forces after 1 year after such declaration by 
the United States Army or Navy. 

Disability of minority is removed for vet- 
erans qualified under the GI bill of rights. 
Proof of wills is provided when subscribing 
witnesses are absent in the armed forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Absentee registration and voting is 
provided. 
Voting rights are enjoyed by inmates of 


national soldiers’ homes. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the uniform guardianship act. 

Record of death recorded under direction 
of the register of vital statistics shall state 


strength which represents the understanding ~ 
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whether cr not the deceased was a war vet- 
eran and, if a veteran, of what war. 

The clerks of the judicial courts must fur- 
nish copies cf recorded discharges for a fee 
of 25 cents. 

Town clerks shall record discharge or re- 
lease papers of persons who served in the 
armed forces in time of war or insurrection. 
The fee is 25 cents. 

The department of health and welfare is 
authorized to receive Federal funds to be 
used in furnishing information to veterans 
concerning their rights, benefits, and so 
forth. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Graduation from a class A secondary school 
of this or another State is sufficient pre- 
liminary education under the educational 
requirements for taking the examination for 
admission to the bar by a World War II vet- 
eran. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


Aid is extended to children of veterans who 
were killed while serving in the armed forces 
of the United States during World War I 
or II, or died as a result of such service. 
Amount, $150 per year per child with free 
tuition at State institutions of college grade. 

The Department of Institutional Service 
shall operate the State Military and Naval 
Children’s Home for rearing and educating 
gratuitously children of soldiers and sailors 
of the State where such children are poor and 
neglected. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Cities and towns may appropriate funds 
for employment of veterans. 

Honorably discharged officers or enlisted 
personnel who served during any foreign war 
and who are not members of the National or 
State Guard may be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor as staff members or as aides-de-camp. 

Leaves of absence are granted to county 
attorneys, county commissioners, clerks of 
court, and disclosure commissioners in the 
military or naval service of the United States. 

Leaves of absence are granted to public of- 
ficers and employees with preservation of 
pension rights, seniority, and reinstatement 
within 90 days after discharge from mili- 
tary service excepting in cases of foreign 
service. 

Preference is given to veterans or their 
widows and to wives of disabled veterans (5 
and 10 points) in appointment in the classi- 
fied service. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the re- 
tirement system for State employees. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the 
teachers’ retirement system and the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or the minor child of a 
veteran, to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 

HOMES 

Children of veterans may be admitted to 
the State Military and Naval Children’s 
Home. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

Care is provided for certain insane mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

An incompetent veteran may be commit- 
ted to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 

LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 
A Soldier Settlement Act has been enacted. 
LAWS ON VETERANS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 

The department of health and welfare 
may receive Federal funds available to the 
State for publishing information beneficial 
to veterans and their dependents. 
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MARRIAGE 


Forfeiture of tribal membership by mar- 
riage outside of certain Indian tribes is not 
applicable to any Indian member serving in 
the armed forces. 


MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING 
PRIVILEGIS, ETC. 


.Cities and towns may raise funds for the 
purpose of erecting and care of suitable mon- 
uments or memorials in memory of those 
who died in the Civil War or World Wars I 
and II. 

PENSIONS 


Pensions of $12 monthly are paid to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and of 
the Philippine Insurrection, their widows, 
dependent children, parents, or sisters. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Cities and towns may appropriate funds 
for the rehabilitation and employment of 
veterans; also for physical fitness. 

Inmates of Veterans’ Administration facil- 
ity at Togus have their settlement in the 
respective towns in which they had a legal 
settlement when connection with such fa- 
cility commenced. 

The Development Commission has been ex- 
panding postwar public works reserve funds. 

Relief is extended to veterans and their 
families in their own homes. 

Relief is extended to wives, children, and 
parents of World Wars I and II veterans. 

Savings banks, trust companies and build- 
ing and loan associations may make loans 
to veterans qualified under the GI bill of 
rights. 


TAX EXEMPTION; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE FEES, 
RENEWALS, ETC. 


Free fishing licenses are issued to residents 
now serving in the armed forces and to vet- 
erans of World War II for 2 years after such 
war. 

Soldiers stationed in the State and em- 
ployees and soldiers regularly employed at 
the Veterans’ Administration facility are 
classed as residents of the State for the pur- 
Pose of obtaining fishing and hunting 
licenses. 

Free liquor licenses are issued to certain 
clubs or associations for the sale of malt 
beverages to members of the armed forces, 
to be consumed on the premises where sold. 

Operator’s license may be renewed without 
payment of fee upon the application of any 
person serving in the armed forces. 

Operator’s license may be renewed follow- 
ing service in the armed forces. 

Certain veterans are exempt from poll tax. 

Payment of poll tax is exempted during ac- 
tive service in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Estates to the amount of $3,500 of all vet- 
erans, or their widows, who shall have reached 
the age of 62 years or are receiving a pension 
or compensation from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for total disability, or otherwise dis- 
abled, shall be exempt from taxation. 

Property of veterans’ organizations is ex- 
empt from taxation. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Incorporation is provided to American 
Legion posts. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
insignia of certain veterans’ organizations 
is punishable by a fine of not more than $20 
or imprisonment not to exceed 80 days or 
both. 

Veterans’ organizations have been extended 
parade rights. 

Most of the above legislation has been en- 
acted by the Maine Legislature through the 
sponsorship and cooperation of veterans’ 
organizations. 

Mr. Warren, the national service officer at 
the Veterans’ Administration Center in 
Togus, extends all types of service to vet- 
erans and their dependents, free of charge, 
more particularly in the development and 
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prosecution of their justifiable claims for 
various benefits to which they may be law- 
fully entitled under existing Federal and 
State laws. 

DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, ac- 
tive service during time of war in the armed 
forces of the United States, or of some coun- 
try allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if born before 
Jan. 1, 1902) in cash, or by a down payment 
of $5, or more, plus such installments as will 
complete payment of the full fee by the end 
of the second succeeding fiscal year (ending 
June 30), after which, if not fully paid, a 
carrying charge of $5 per year would accrue. 
A growing percentage are becoming DAV life 
members. Annual membership is available 
at $5. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the DAV national headquar- 
ters takes care of all administrative matters 
and records and publishes the Disabled 
American Veteran semimonthly newspaper, 
containing accurate, up-to-date information 
of interest and of value to disabled veterans 
and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience 
in various local, State, and national DAV 
activities which qualify him to lead an or- 
ganization composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization and editor of its 
newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 
is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati, the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the 
DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organi- 
zation in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department of legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public reiations and employment, headed 
by Millard W. Rice. In addition to these 
service departments, the DAV service head- 
quarters has as its office manager John E. 
Feighner, assistant national adjutant. All 
of these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war-wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 


legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
Officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and 
are therefore generally more effective in 
helping disabled claimants to comply with 
technical requirements to prove legal en- 
titlement to benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran’s 
abilities have been matched with the require- 
ments of the job, rather than stressing his 
disabilities. It has been demonstrated by 
the employment record of such disabled vet- 
erans that they have a low absentee record, 
a low turn-over record, a low accident record, 
and a higher efficiency and production 
record. It has thus been demonstrated that 
to hire disabled veterans is just plain, good 
business, bringing benefits directly to them, 
their dependents, their communities, their 
employers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during times of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, de- 
pendent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past per- 
formance, that if they, too, should be so 
unfortunate they will not be permitted to 
become mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth, and as practical 
patriotism which brings huge humanitarian 
and financial dividends to every community, 
to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of World War I myself, it is 
a pleasure for me to commend the service 
program of the DAV, and I am sure it merits 
the consideration and support of the entire 
country. 





The Late Orville Zimmerman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
whole country suffered a great loss in 
the death of our dear colleague, Orville 
Zimmerman. He was a real American 
in every sense of the word. While toler- 
ant and charitable in his views he was 
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uncompromising when it came to funda. 
mentals. He believed in our form of 
government, and, best of all, he lived it. 
He saw through the sophistry anq 
casuistry of those who would undermine 
our great system of government with the 
clear, penetrating eye of the true Amer. 
ican. It always did me good to discuss 
fundamentals with Orville Zimmerman. 

I knew him best, however, as the frieng 
of the American farmer. The American 
farmer never had a better posted, a more 
sympathetic friend, than Orville Zim- 
merman, and too, he had the courage of 
his convictions and on all occasions threw 
the strength of his great mind and fight- 
ing ability behind every effort to improve 
American agriculture. For years a faith- 
ful member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, his clear thinking and wise 
counsel as a member of that great com- 
mittee did much to bring into being our 
great agricultural program. 

In his passing the farmers of America 
have lost a loyal champion, the Amer- 
ican people a great patriot, and I have 
lost a dear friend. 





Address to Postal Clerks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is a gen- 
uine pleasure to include the speech of 
my distinguished colleague from the 
Fourth District of Connecticut, Hon. 
JOHN Davis LopGe, addressed to the 
fiftieth annual convention, Connecti- 
cut State branch, United National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office Clerks, in Norwalk, 
Conn., on Sunday, May 2, 1948. 

This talk was broadcast through the 
facilities provided by radio stations 
WNLKE, Norwalk, and WLAD, Danbury, 
Conn. It was a happy privilege to 
attend and participate in this affair com- 
memorating the golden jubilee of this 
organization. 

The speech follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is, of course, a 
great pleasure for me to return to Fairfield 
County to participate in the fiftieth annual 
convention of the Connecticut State Branch 
of the United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks. I am honored by your invita- 
tion, and I appreciate the opportunity to be 
with you on this occasion. 

I am happy also to greet our Congressman 
at Large ANTONI N. SapLaK, who, in his first 
term in Congress as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, has 
given unremitting attention to postal prob- 
lems. We have good reason to be proud of 
him. 

Now much has happened since the Eight- 
lieth Congress convened in January 1947. 
World War II has created grave and delicate 
problems—problems for which there are no 
easy solutions. We must meet these prob- 
lems. We must meet starvation with food, 
misery with recovery, despotism with 
strength, and cynicism with faith. Many of 
these problems are in the field of foreign 
affairs, Since I am a member of the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Affairs, I have had occasion 
to study these vital matters and to hear the 
testimony of Cabinet officers, officers of the 
armed services, diplomats, businessmen, la- 
por officials, and other citizens from many 
walks of life. : 

The European recovery program is a vital 
aspect of our foreign policy on which the 
Congress acted with intelligence and dis- 
patch. In fact, I think it can be said that 
the manner in which this legislation was 
enacted is a conspicuous example of the 
operation of our representative form of gov- 
ernment at its excellent best. 

This generous gesture on the part of the 
American people—this unprecedented law— 
is in effect a strategical measure with relief 
characteristics. Without it, we can be fairly 
sure that western Europe would succumb to 
the Communist infection, thereby jeopard- 
izing our national security. With it, there 
are still many things to be done. One of 
these is the strengthening of our Military 
Establishment, and as to this, I think I can 
assure you that important security measures 
will be passed by your Congress before it 
adjourns in June, 

There are many other phases of our for- 
eign policy which we must bring forward on 
a concurrent front. The threat to peace 
and freedom, which it was hoped had been 
disposed of by our victory in World War II, 
is in fact more formidable, more complex, 
and more urgent than ever. 

But it is well to bear in mind that just as 
what happens in Italy, in Poland, and in 
Hungary is of great interest to us in America, 
similarly what happens in America has re- 
percussions abroad. Foreign affairs and do- 
mestic affairs are to a large degree inter- 
dependent. Our attitude toward domestic 
aflairs is to a considerable extent a measure 
of our attitude toward foreign affairs. We 
must meet the threat to liberty not only by 
measures designed to contain the virus of 
communism but also by affirmative action 
which will produce an increasingly better 
life for an increasing number of people, not 
only outside our frontiers but at home. 

A national problem of paramount impor- 
tance is inflation. Inflation and the high 
cost of living are a byproduct of the war and 
of the unsound fiscal policies of the present 
administration. This is a domestic problem 
which the administration has failed to 
understand. The President has talked of 
symptoms rather than causes. However, 
that is no reason why loyal postal employees 
should be penalized. That is no reason why 
the postal workers of America should carry 
more than their fair share of the sacrifice 
which all Americans are called upon to make 
in the cause of peace and freedom. The 
postal workers of America have always borne 
their part of the national burden. For many 
years they have represented the sturdy kind 
of patriotism which is a badge of true 
Americanism. I know that, as in the past, 
they are ready and willing to do their duty 
in the preservation of the kind of America 
which we all love. They are already carry- 
ing a heavy load. 
heavy. 

The postal workers have never been over- 
paid. For 20 years they received no pay raise. 
Since the last pay raise the cost of living 
has risen so high that a further increase is 
clearly indicated. 

I believe that the postal service should be 
meade attractive to capable young men in 
order that there may be healthy competition 
for the positions available and in order that 
the fine traditions of this important public 
service may be maintained. 

I believe that a pay raise will not only 
benefit you but that it will also benefit the 
postal service and the American people. 

As you know, many bills concerning this 
matter have been introduced. It is gen- 
erally conceded that an increase in wages 
for members of the postal service is justified. 
I believe that the question has been debated 


In my opinion, it is too 


long enough and that the time for action 
has arrived. I believe further that there will 
be action and that a bill providing for a 
substantial increase in the salaries of postal 
workers will be enacted before the Eightieth 
Congress adjourns. The postal workers of 
America are entitled to an increase in pay. 
They can never be adequately compensated 
for their loyalty, their courtesy, and their 
sense of service. Such things are not for 
sale. They can, however, be accorded a 
decent living wage. 

You may be sure that I shall do my level 
best to bring this about. 





The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
favoring a broad plan of national relief 
from our housing problem, which was 
recently endorsed by the Queens County 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Department of New York: 


Whereas the housing problem, particularly 
as it affects the veterans of the United States 
of America, has now become the most press- 
ing problem of the times, in our national 
affairs; surpassing in immensity the interna- 
tional relief program as being advocated by 
our present national administration; and 

Whereas, the efforts, to date, of our Na- 
tional Government have been scandalously 
and disgracefully amiss and delinquent in 
coping with this grave problem; and 

Whereas there has been brought to the at- 
tention of this body as there has been 
brought to the attention of the Nation as 
a@ people, countless instances of inadequate 
temporary housing for our veterans, disease, 
social degradation and familial discontent, 
resuiting from the squalor and discomfort 
which have been hopelessly foisted upon 
them; all of which have been particularly 
emphasized during our present seasonal cold 
and storm; and 

Whereas at present time our National Gov- 
ernment sees fit to establish spacious, 
healthy homes for the foreign personnel of 
the United Nations, for individuats who 
never in their lives experienced such com- 
parative luxury; and never earned the un- 
dying gratitude of a humble Nation in the 
manner in which our veterans are entitled 
to receive it from our grateful citizenry; 
and 

Whereas there seems to be no foreseeable 
relief by the way of reduction of housing 
costs; and 

Whereas it moreover appears that the in- 
flationary trend, we find ourselves em- 
broiled in, finds support, to some degree, from 
those in Federal authority, thus lessening 
almost to the point of desperation, the hope 
of downward prices, in all commodities, and 
particularly homes; and 

Whereas many veterans who have pur- 
chased homes out of sheer necessity now 
find themselves financially shackled and in 
constant fear of losing their dearest pos- 
session—their home; and 

Whereas this body feels constrained, by 
all that is fair and just, to bring this hei- 
nous condition to the attention of those in 
a position to rectify same, in full knowledge 
that this year will above all other years be 
long remembered at the polls: Now, there- 
fore, be it hereby 
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Resolved, That the Queens County Coun- 
cil of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States go on record favoring a broad 
pian of national relief from our housing 
problem, involving in its purpose some rea- 
sonable form of outright governmental 
financial subsidy to the veteran in his quest 
for adequate housing; the working details 
of said plan being left entirely to the more 
astute minds in our Congress; but in no 
event shall said plan obligate the veteran, 
even in the ultimate, with the burden of 
bearing complete cost of a home, by reason 
of long-term repayments, or otherwise. 

Endorsed and approved under seal, Queens 
County Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Department of New 
York: 

A. W. TEEPLE, 
County Commander, 

Official: 

JOSEPH D. MoRELLo, 
County Adjutant, 





Mississippi River National Parkway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over radio station 
KWE, St. Louis, Mo., May 2, 1948: 


Tonight I'd like to discuss a project that 
means much to the Middle West generally, 
and to the State of Missouri and the city 
and county of St. Louis in particular. It 
is the proposed Mississippi River National 
Parkway. 

Last week the House of Representatives in 
Washington unanimously passed a bill au- 
thorizing the expenditure of some $200,000 
for a Federal survey of the route which this 
parkway would take. I introduced that bill. 
It is now up to the Senate to act favorably 
and I think it will. The measure has the 
assured support of at least 20 Senators from 
the 10 States that stand to benefit from such 
a national parkway that will some day soon— 
we all hope—extend from Itasca State Park 
in Minnesota (the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi) down to its mouth in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Legislatures of seven States border- 
ing the Mississippi River have already ap- 
proved the project, and, doubtless, the bal- 
ance will soon do so. 

The bill that I introduced—and which 
passed the House last week—provides spe- 
cifically for ‘a thorough governmental survey 
of the entire area. It will be conducted by 
the Interior Department and the Federal 
Works Agency through their National Park 
Service and Public Roads Administration, re- 
spectively, in -sooperation with local and 
State agencies. The survey will follow in 
general the course of the Mississippi River. 
In addition to recommending routes that 
will open up unbounded scenic panoramas 
for the Nation's travel-hungry tourists—now 
seen only from the air—the survey will also 
consider the national defense and recrea- 
tional features. Since the parkway will travel 
through rural areas principally, it will open 
up many new routes—farm-to-market routes. 

The advancement of a nation toward its 
obligation of providing a better life for its 
people is in proportion to its vision and 
comprehensive planning ability. Herein the 
Middle West we can look on both sides of the 
country and find ample evidence that the fer 
West and the East have in effect stolen a 
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march on us. I refer to the great national 
parks of Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Rocky 
Mountain, in the West; Smoky Mountain 
National Park, in the East, reached by the 
great Blue Ridge national parkway through 
Virginia and the Carolinas. I would like to 
emphasize that, even when completed, the 
proposed Mississippi national parkway will 
cost only a fraction of what it took to put 
these other parks and parkways on the map. 

The launching of this project in the rea- 
sonably near future will permit the affected 
States to release their correlated develop- 
ments and to arrange their programs of land 
acquisition while historic and suitable recre- 
ation sites are readily available. The neces- 
sary procedure to establish such national 
parkways has already been set by the Federal 
Government. The Government, through the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Public 
Roads Administration, determines the loca- 
tion, based upon careful surveys and studies 
such as the one authorized by the House of 
Representatives last week. 

I would like to give you a few reasons why 
this proposed national parkway through the 
Mississippi Valley is deserved and desired: 

In the first place, one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of the Nation resides in the 10 mid- 
continent States bordering the Mississippi 
River. More than 6,000,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles are registered in these States and 
10,000,000 more are within 1 day’s drive of 
the proposed parkway. The parkway will 
provide a most inviting driveway and display 
the many distinctive features of the beautiful 
and remarkable Mississippi Valley. 

The hazards of mixed traffic and the 
mounting number of big trucks in interstate 
commerce warrant the separation of Ccom- 
mercial from passenger vehicles on certain 
trunk routes for tourists and so-called travel 
trade as a matter of public interest and per- 
sonal consideration, over and above the 
safety factors. This tourist volume of busi- 
ness in the Mississippi River Valley amounts 
to hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
and can be greatly expanded by an attractive 
parkway. North and south travel is equally 
as vital to the future welfare of the cities 
along the Mississippi River as east and west 
travel is at present to the Nation at large. 

I need hardly mention the attractiveness 
of the scenery throughout the length of this 
parkway from the precipitous cliffs and roll- 
ing timber country of the north, through the 
agricultural and industrial areas of the 
middle section to the cotton country of the 
South. 

It is the plan to use, wherever possible, 
existing roads and areas that are best 
equipped with approaches to and from the 
parkway. In this connection I'd like to point 
out to St. Louisans that the parkway will 
logically connect up with the proposed super- 
highway from Jefferson Barracks to down- 
town St. Louis. This roadway could then be 
a link from the historic Jefferson Memorial 
Plaza to Jefferson Barracks, which area may 
well become a national monument. 

People travel thousands of miles to see the 
famcus Panama Canal locks—yet, there are 
more locks right on the Mississippi River, and 
they would become much more accessible 
with the completion of the parkway. Each 
of these locks has a pool—actually a lake, 
geome of them miles long—that abound with 
fish and game. The boating and recrea- 
tional potentialities on every one of them is 
almost beyond comprehension. All that is 
needed is the opening up of the areas to the 
public. 

The “Father of Waters” touches many of 
the mest historic points in the Nation, many 





of them at present inaccessible, and the 
parkway would provide the necessary travel 
way between these interesting places. It 


will not monotonously follow the river banks, 
but will wend its scenic way between the 
populous centers in the valley, through the 
m alluring agricultural and attractive ter- 
ritory to assure variety of colorful outlooks 


and charming land and water vistas. Such 
a parkway couldn’t miss reviving and stimu- 
lating interest in the Mississippi River and 
its history. 

It will take time to survey, obtain rights- 
of-way, construct roadways, and landscape 
the parkway areas. Therefore, the sooner we 
in the Congress act on this project, the 
sooner all public agencies can arrange and 
dovetail their development programs to fit 
the ultimate plan and avoid duplication of 
effort and save money. Federal survey ex- 
penditures which I was able to get author- 
ized by the House last week will expedite 
estimates of the actual cost of the parkway 
and give us all a clear picture of the best 
possible routes to be followed. 

The early approval of the parkway plan, 
as recommended by the Federal Government’s 
surveyors, will greatly encourage the various 
States in the Mississippi Valley to enter upon 
an enlarged program of development of parks 
and public reservations that will be intelli- 
gently planned and improved in conjunction 
with this parkway. 

Just as St. Louis is called “the city sur- 
rounded by the United States” so it becomes 
the center of the new national parkway. 
Therefore, it logically would become the cen- 
ter of tourist traffic, bringing many millions 
of dollars more into the St. Louis and St. 
Louis County area. Since De Soto discovered 
the Mississippi 400 years ago, there is still no 
continuous highway on either bank of the 
Mississippi from the source to the mouth. 

The citizens of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County can look forward to a pleasant drive 
south in the winter along the alluring travel 
route, or north during the summer. With 
the pent-up desire for travel, curbed during 
the war years now about to be satisfied, the 
full use of the highway is assured, not only 
by St. Louisans, but by the entire Nation. 
This parkway, with its alluring travel routes, 
will provide the way to vacationland. No 
other area will obtain the manifold benefits 
of the parkway as much as St. Louis. And 
in the construction work itself of the park- 
way, St. Louisans will benefit. This is a 
useful public-works project—not leaf raking 
or another WPA New Deal ‘made work” proj- 
ect. This is something the entire Nation 
will enjoy and marvel at permanently. 
Something that will make our community 
and our great river known to all America— 
and to all the world. 

Ever since this bill passed last week, my 
mail has been heavy with congratulatory 
messages—mostly from you people right 
here in St. Louis. I hope to answer each 
one personally, but let me say “thanks” now 
to all of you. Here is what one enthusiastic 
St. Louisan wrote—and I quote: “I can think 
of no action by Congress which would be 
more appealing to the tremendous population 
of the Nation residing in the 10 States bor- 
dering the ‘Father of Waters’ than to realize 
that such an authorization bill had actually 
become a law.” You may be sure that such 
messages are greatly appreciated. 

It should be borne in mind that this is a 
long-range project. Before you build, you 
have to make a plan. Before you buy land, 
you have a survey made. Before we develop 
a great national parkway we should have 
both a survey and a plan. Since it takes 
time to develop these preliminaries for a 
project of this scope, we are hopeful that 
there will be little delay in the measure 
passing the Senate. The physical feasibility 
and human desirability of this parkway has 
been checked with many Federal and State 
planning, park, highway, conservation, and 
biological officials familiar with this valley. 
The Parkway Planning Committee is an in- 
terstate group of officials designated by their 
respective governors to coordinate this 
worthy project. This is not a project being 
foisted on anybody. This is something the 
people themselves want. I dare say that, 
but for the war, the Mississippi National 
Parkway would today be a reality—or at 
least well on the way. 
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It should be pointed out that the park- 
way would not be an entirely new highway 
duplicating or paralleling present routes, 
Wherever possible, existing highways, bridges, 
and park areas will be utilized to reduce the 
over-all cost. In general the parkway area, 
as envisioned by planners now, will contain 
100 acres per mile, plus parkway easements of 
50 acres per mile, averaged over the gross 
length of the main parkway route and a 
main parkway area minimum width of 200 
feet. 

Due to the proximity in numerous loca- 
tions of picturesque bluffs close to the Mis- 
sissippi River at high-water stages, and the 
narrow range of location of existing railway 
facilities, the parkway may be constructed 
over or under such precipitous cliffs and 
caverns and around and across river bends 
and through back country, as will best di- 
versify the rugged, wooded, and open pas- 
toral scenery, water vistas, and historical 
landmarks. Always a dominating factor will 
be the economical cost of land acquisitions 
and parkway road construction. The whole 
area, as in other national parks, is expected 
to be under the complete supervision of the 
National Parks Service—Department of the 
Interior. 





Our Glass Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. LOVE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcokRp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer of April 
29, 1948: 

OUR GLASS INDUSTRY 

“Despite the protests of Representative 
Francis J. Love, President Truman has put 
into effect a tariff and trade agreement ne- 
gotiated with Czechoslovakia before the Com- 
munists seized control of that country,” says 
a current news dispatch from Washington. 

We desire to commend Congressman LOovE, 
who represents our First West Virginia Con- 
gressional District, for the fight that he made 
in this respect, even though he was over- 
ruled by President Truman. And we believe 
the glassworkers of our area will be thor- 
oughly grateful to Congressman Love for the 
fight that he is waging to help save their 
jobs for them. 

If cheap communistic-dominated glassware 
is permitted to enter our country from 
Czechoslovakia and drive our home-made 
glassware out of our own domestic market, 
it would be a tragedy of devastating propor- 
tions. As matters stand now the former 
United States protective tariff is at the lowest 
level in 100 years. 

“Under this theory,” said Mr. Love, “many 
of the industries that made our country 
strong will be destroyed. It is ridiculous to 
grant tariff concessions to those governments 
which foster ideologies in opposition to the 
United States Government.” 

Incidentally it was revealed that those who 
drew the treaties believe that Czechoslovakia 
should supply the United States with cheap 
glassware and that our skilled glassworkers 
should find new jobs in other industries 
such as making automobiles. 

We do not believe the glassworkers of our 
area will endorse any such a policy but that 
they, like Congressman Love, will resist it 


bitterly and with all the strength they 
possess. Our considered view is that Con- 
gress ought to reclaim the tariff-making 


power so recklessly delegated to President 
Truman and his executive department aides. 
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They have shown a regrettable disposition to 
use the tariff as a political weapon—a very 
dangerous procedure which cannot fail to 
pave ill effects on United States workers, 





Only a Prosperous America Can Be Free 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an editorial with reference to 
tax reduction: 


ONLY A PROSPEROUS AMERICA CAN BE FREE 


In the next few weeks 50,000,000 American 
workers will get from the Congress of the 
United States a real incentive to work. 

This incentive is called a tax cut. Begin- 
ning May 1, the withholding tax on incomes 
will be reduced, giving everyone a much- 
needed increase in take-home pay. 

But the tax cut will have a far more im- 
portant effect. It may be literally a life- 
saver for American employment and produc- 
tion—and, hence, for the stability of the 
world. It will help to do two things which 
must be done if our economy is to continue 
to furnish good jobs and good earnings. 

1, It will generate part of the private funds 
for investment in common stocks—the “risk 
capital” which we need to sustain prosperity. 

2. It will provide part of the incentives 
necessary to make American business man- 
agement still more effective. 

These two predictions are not advanced as 
matters of opinion. They are based on facts 
reported by McGraw-Hill field editors. 

These facts show why the reductions in 
upper-bracket income-tax rates are most 
significant for our continued prosperity. For 
the first time in more than 20 years the tax 
burden on people who can afford to risk their 
savings has been lightened. To find out what 
this will mean to the economy, McGraw-Hill 
fleld editors all over the Nation asked a group 
of business executives making $15,000 a year 
or more how they will use the money which 
the tax cut gives them. Here is what they 
said: 

1. They plan to save—not spend—three- 
fourths of the money they keep as a result of 
tax reduction. 

2. They plan to invest one-half of these 
savings in common stocks. If all persons 
making over $15,000 follow this pattern, they 
will make available about a half billion dol- 
lars of risk capital for American industry. 

3. They also will switch some of their 
present savings from bonds and bank ac- 
counts to common stocks. This might easily 
add a billion dollars or more to the supply 
of risk capital. 

The one-half billion dollars of tax savings 
and the funds switched from other invest- 
ments into common stocks is not enough to 
end the shortage of risk capital. But it isa 
start. 

Before passage of the tax law risk capital 
had been growing increasingly scarce. 

One measure of the scarcity is that last 
year only four-tenths of 1 percent of national 
income went into new common stocks, In 
1925, a year of normal prosperity, almost 3 
percent of national income was invested in 
new common stocks. 

Another measure is that between 1940 and 
1947 people actually reduced their holdings 
of corporate stocks and bonds by nearly a 


billion dollars. During the same period, peo- 
ple salted away almost $150,000,000,000 in 
such safe havens as cash, bank deposits, and 
Government bonds. 

This drought of risk capital hit us just 
when we need a vastly increased flow of risk 
capital to finance the expansion and improve- 
ment of our American productive machine. 
We need risk capital to search for new oil 
fields and to build new pipe lines and re- 
fineries. We need capital to expand our over- 
loaded electric and gas utilities. We need it 
to finish reequipping our air lines and rail- 
roads and bus lines. We need it to modern- 
ize our textile production. We need it to 
keep pace in the magical, booming chemical 
industries. We need it to launch the new 
industry of television. 

We need capital for all this work and for 
much more besides. And we must do all this 
work if we are to keep the United States 
dynamic and if we are to create new and 
better jobs. 

The tax cut comes just in time. As the last 
editorial in this series showed, the flow of 
risk capital must double or triple if we are to 
avoid a cut-back in industrial expansion next 
year. A major reduction in industrial ex- 
pansion because of a shortage of risk capital 
would menace our prosperity. Whenever cap- 
ital expansion has sagged, the whole econ- 
omy has sagged. That is the record. That 
is why every American has a crucial interest 
in breaking the shortage of risk capital. 

The tax reduction now going. into effect 
helps relieve that shortage. In my opinion, 
we need still other tax changes to assure 
enough risk capital for healthy industry and 
healthy employment. 

We should encourage the rapid deprecia- 
tion and replacement of plants and equip- 
ment to keep America efficient. 

We should eliminate the double taxation 
of stockholders’ incomes. 

We should permit full averaging of good 
years and bad in calculating income tax pay- 
ments. 

We should cut tax rates again as soon as 
we can. 

The tax cut of 1948 will prime the flow of 
capital. We must keep it flowing. 

The tax cut also encourages our successful 
men and women to work harder and more 
effectively. 

The McGraw-Hill editors collected some 
solid facts to show how seriously heavy taxes 
have discouraged business leaders. Here 
they are: 

1. One out of seven persons the editors 
questioned said that they had turned down 
positions with greater responsibilities be- 
cause heavy taxes would take most of the 
greater pay that went with the harder job. 

2. Six out of ten executives would be more 
inclined to accept a more responsible job 
now that taxes will let them keep more of 
the added pay such a job would bring. 

We all have a stake in incentives which 
make men work harder, especially talented 
men. The more we each work, the more we 
all have. 

The tax reductions so far made will leave 
the Government more than enough revenue 
to meet all its expenses, including the pro- 
posed defense expenses, and still reduce the 
national debt. If more defense money be- 
comes necessary, vigorous economy on less 
essential Government expenses will make 
possible both stronger military defenses and 
a better tax system. We need both. 

Only a prosperous America can be strong 
enough to remain free—and to help keep the 
rest of the world free. 

JAMES H. McGraw, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


WHAT THE TAX CUT WILL DO 
“What will upper bracket taxpayers do 
with their tax savings? 
“What can business expect as a result?” 
To answer these questions, McGraw-Hill 
field editors interviewed a carefully selected 
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sample of business executives earning $15,000 
a year Or more. Here, for the first time, are 
solid facts that show how tax reduction will 
effect the supply of risk capital and business 
incentives. These are the results: 

1. How much of your tax reduction will 
you save? Seventy-four percent. 

2. How much of your tax savings will you 
invest in common stocks? Fifty-two percent. 

3. Will lower taxes lead you to switch 
some of your investment in bonds to stocks? 
Yes, 28 percent. 

4. Have you passed up an opportunity to 
invest in a new business in the last 5 years 
because the return after taxes did not justify 
the risk? Yes, 40 percent. 

5. Will lower taxes make you more inclined 
to take a risk on a new business? Yes, 80 
percent. 

6. Have you turned down the opportunity 
to take a bigger job in the last 5 years be- 
cause taxes would take too much of the 
additional income offered? Yes, 13 percent. 

7. Do you know of actual cases of execu- 
tives who have turned down bigger jobs or 
more work because of taxes? Yes, 38 percent. 

8. Will lower taxes make you more inclined 
to take on a bigger job or more work? Yes, 
59 percent. 





Margarine Versus Butter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Woonsocket Call of March 15, 1948: 


MARGARINE VERSUS BUTTER 


Many Federal taxes are burdensome, but 
none is so flagrantly unjust as those restrict- 
ing the sale of margarine, the poor man’s 
substitute for butter. 

The end of the disgraceful discrimination 
is in sight. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee began public hearings last week on 18 
bills calling for the repeal of all special taxes 
on margarine, and it learned that public 
opinion is solidly behind the proposed repeal. 

Committee members heard nutrition ex- 
perts and other disinterested witnesses tes- 
tify that margarine is fully as wholesome and 
nourishing as butter. 

Typical was the observation of Dr. H. J. 
Deuel, Jr., professor of biochemistry and nu- 
trition at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine, who testified that 
butter is in no way superior to margarine. 

The powerful dairy interests, who have 
succeeded in hamstringing the sale of mar- 
garine through oppressive levies since 1866, 
have their backs to the wall now and they 
are nearly ready to concede defeat. 

Housewives learned during the war that 
oleo is in no way inferior to butter as a 
table spread. Butter lost thousands of its 
satisfied customers when its price rose to a 
dollar a pound and higher. That was when 
margarine began to increase in popularity. 

So it is not surprising that consumers are 
supporting the move to eliminate the unnec- 
essary taxes on oleo. Every penny counts in 
this era of skyrocketing prices. 

The final argument for removal of the taxes 
is that margarine is the only food product 
against which such discrimination is prac- 
ticed. 

We would conclude that the case in favor 
of margarine is a strong one. 
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Communistic Infiltration in the State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I include in my extension of re- 
marks the eighth and final article of a 
series written by Gustaf A. Nordin, of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, hav- 
ing to do with communistic infiltration in 
the State Department. Many of my col- 
leagues have been amazed at the revela- 
tions made by Washington Correspond- 
ent Nordin. Individually the articles 
have been startling; collectively they are 
astounding. The information contained 
in this series of articles proves without 
any question of a doubt that the intelli- 
gence system of the United States needs 
drastic and immediate overhauling and 
reva uping. 

Vhe article follows: 

SD0LON ASSAILS RISKS IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


(This is the eighth and last in a series of 
exclusive articles making public for the first 
time the findings of special agents who in- 
vestigated alleged subversive activities in the 
State Department of the United States, 
This probe was made by a congressional com- 
mittee to determine what the State Depart- 
ment was doing to rid the Federal pay roll 
of poor security risks.) 

(By Gustaf A. Nordin) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Congressional leaders are 
Cetermined that any doubts in connection 
with employment of personnel in the State 
Department should be resolved in favor of 
the United States rather than the employee. 

Most Republicans and Democrats will ac- 
cept the views expressed by Representative 
Kar. £TEFAN, Republican, Nebraska), chair- 
man of the State Department Appropriations 
Subcommittee in its report to the House 
recently: 

“Officers or employees who are suspected 
in the slightest degree should be encouraged 
to resign.” 

That is a mild approach in comparison with 
the views of others who cannot understand 
the continued employment of men and 
women whose loyalty or association with 
poor security risks is tolerated. 

The Stefan report to Congress discussed 
briefiy the extensive hearings held on the 
security phase of the State Department “and 
the employment of individuals who were con- 
sidered poor risks from the security angle.” 

Committee investigators disclosed in these 
hearings, reports on 108 former, present, and 
prospective State Department employees. 

“The committee does not feel that the 
Department has been as diligent as it might 
have been in the selection of its personnel 
and has not sufficiently exercised the pre- 
rogative given it under the so-called McCar- 
ran rider, contained in appropriation acts for 
this Department for the past several years,” 
STEFAN reported. 

The official report, which summarizes the 
employment history of the 108, is still being 
held by the House Appropriations Committee. 
Representative JOHN TABER, Republican, New 
York, a conservative who would fire all of 
them if he could, is chairman of the 
committee. 

Although that report has been publicized 
exclusively in this series of copyright articles 


mittee, 


The fundamental issue involved is whether 
these employees are security risks. A cloud 
will hang over the State Department as 
long as such reports as gathered by the Taber 
committee are in existence and not brought 
into the open for explanation. 

Representative TaBer declared on the floor 
of the House that the investigations made 
by the special agents “demonstrate beyond 
any question that the first thing for the 
United States to do is to clean up the State 
Department and get rid of those whose in- 
competency and disloyalty is a menace to 
the United States and to the successful pros- 
ecution of any type of foreign policy.” 

Representative CLARENCE CANNON, Demo- 
crat, Missouri, ranking minority member of 
the committee, counters that the FBI investi- 
gations have not “produced evidence which 
would justify the committee in bringing any- 
one up here for questioning. In these un- 
supported charges, we have reached a new 
era in political partisanship.” 

The State Department officials in charge 
say that the evidence is insufficient to war- 
rant dismissal. 

Congressional leaders, clamoring for action 
under pressure of a United States-Soviet war 
of nerves, claim that the connections of 
these employees make it imperative that the 
interests of the country supersede the pro- 
tection of the employee. 

Hamilton Robinson, in charge of the State 
Department’s Office of Controls, prepared an 
order in which he defined who constitutes a 
security risk. 

The first point is: 

“A person who engages in, supports, or ad- 
vocates treason, subversion, or sedition, or 
who is a member of, affiliated with, or in 
sympathetic association with the Communist, 
Nazi, or Fascist Parties, or of any foreign or 
domestic party, organization, movement, 
group, or combination of persons who seeks 
to alter the form of government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means or whose 
policy is to advocate or approve the commis- 
sion of acts of force or violence to deny other 
persons their right under the Constitution 
of the United States; or a person who con- 
sistently believes in or supports the ideolo- 
gies and policies of such a party, organiza- 
tion, movement, group, or combination of 
persons.” 

Participation in one or more of such parties 
or organizations, or their “fronts,” contribu- 
tion of funds, attendance at meetings, regis- 
tration to vote in such parties, or signing 
election petitions for party members, are 
major factors, according to Robinson’s order. 
He said the department also would consider 
written evidence or oral expressions by 
speeches or otherwise, of political, economic 
or social views, which throw a light on the 
security chances this country is taking with 
such employes. 

The information filed with the Taber com- 
mittee in this secret report exposes practically 
all of the 108 employees investigated. If the 
investigations were objective and are factual, 
few, if any of the 108, should have been re- 
tained in employment or, in the case of job 
applicants, should not be considered as 
proper State Department risks. 

TaBER tells his colleagues: “I just want to 
tell you that I do not go off half-cocked. The 
investigations of the committee indicated a 
very large number of Communists on the rolls 
of the State Department. The very least that 
they have there now is 14, and those cases in- 
stead of resulting in immediate dismissal as 
the interests of the United States required, 
have been dragged on and on for 6, 8, and 10 
months.” 

“I do not know whether anyone is entitled 
to wonder whether we are getting American 
representation in the State Department.” 

Most of the findings of the special agents 
appear to support Representative TasBeEr’s 
charges of communism in the Department. 

During House debate on this issue; during 
public hearings on high-salaried Americans 
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in private business who refused to state their 
Communist connection, the question is con- 
stantly asked, “Why should these people, all 
of them living far better and much freer than 
anyone in the Soviet Union, desire to trans. 
form America into a Communist dictator. 
ship?” 

The answer is generally that these “inte]- 
lectual giants” hope to become “commissars.” 

That view is perhaps best expressed in ar- 
ticle 12 of the Communist constitution: 

“The principle applied in the U.S. 5. R. is 
that of socialism: From each according to 
ability, to each according to his work.” 





Washington Evening Star Lauds Mundt 
Bill, H. R. 5852, To Curb Communist 
Activities in the United States, To Re- 
quire All Communists To Register With 
the Department of Justice, To Deny 
Them Federal Employment and Pass- 
ports, To Require Them To Identify 
and Register Their Front Organizations, 
and for Other Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, after over 
10 years of studies, investigations, hear- 
ings, and discussions on the nature, the 
methods, and the menace of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States and 
elsewhere, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has brought out the 
first piece of legislation in its career for 
the purpose of curbing and controlling 
Communist activities in this country. 
This legislation, H. R. 5852, known as 
the Mundt bill, or the bill to control 
subversive activities in the United States, 
packs into a few short pages the full ex- 
perience and knowledge of our commit- 
tee from the standpoint of utilizing all 
legal steps available to protect the United 
States from the subversive un-American 
groups who would destroy this Republic 
from within. 

Mr. Speaker, we hope to secure a rule 
on H. R. 5852 tomorrow or Wednesday 
and we hope to get this legislation before 
the House for consideration before the 
end of this week. In the meantime, I 
urge all members to study this bill care- 
fully and to read the report which ac- 
companys it and which is now available. 
We covet the support of all patriotic 
Americans from every walk of life and 
from all political parties in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of this legisla- 
tion. 

Up to now, so far as I know, only the 
Communist Party, its intimate circle of 
controlled satellite, or front organiza- 
tions, and the frenzied fringe which Mr. 
Wallace is trying to forge together into 
something called a political party, are in 
opposition to this legislation. Sir, we are 
proud of the enemies H. R. 5852 has pro- 
duced. The Daily Worker, PM, and a 
few equally pink and pathetic apologists 
for Communists are attacking the Mundt 








pill in every issue. On the other hand, 
it has secured the high praise of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Washington Times-Herald, 
the Washington Evening Star, and a 
large number of other progressive and 
patriotic American newspapers, column- 
ists, commentators, and feature writers. 

As typical of the important and seri- 
ous-minded support which H, R. 5852 
has attracted, Mr. Speaker, I now call 
attention to the following editorial from 
the May 1, 1948, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star: 

A TUIREAT TO COMMUNISM 


There is good reason for the big uproar 
yhich the Communist Party is kicking up 
over the Mundt bill to require registration 
of its members. For Representative MuNvDT 
and his committee colleagues, after lengthy 
and serious study, have produced an anti- 
Communist measure which, if passed, would 
constitute a real threat to the party as now 
operated. 

The Mundt bill undertakes a more con- 
servative and, at the same time, a more effec- 
tive approach to the communism problem 
than the various prior proposals for outlaw- 
ing the party. Even the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has objected to plans for mak- 
ing the party illegal for the very sound rea- 
son that to do so would merely drive com- 
munism underground and thus complicate 
the task of keeping it under surveillance. 
The registration measure would recognize 
the right of the Communist Party to exist— 
but in the open only—and not as a foreign- 
controlled conspiratorial organization bent 
on setting up a foreign-dominated totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

The outstanding provisions of the bill, 
which has received the unanimous approval 
of the -ommittee, are, first, that it shall ve 
illegal to attempt to set up a totalitarian 
dictatorship directed or controlled from 
abroad; and, second, that the Communist 
Party must file with the Attorney General 
annually a list of its officers and members 
and a detailed financial report. Organiza- 
tions designated by the Attorney General as 
Communist fronts would be required to list 
their officers, but not their members. Mem- 
bers were excluded because it was feared that 
innocent persons might be needlessly pil- 
loried by such a provision. 

It is not surprising that William Z. Foster, 
national chairman of the Communist Party; 
Eugene Dennis, executive secretary, and other 
party leaders have raised a storm of pro- 
test. They have declared they will instruct 
party members not to register. Of course, 
the sponsors of the bill do not expect that 
all Communists would register. But if the 
FPI finds a bona fide party member who has 
not registered, it will have legal cause for 
arrest and prosecution. The law requiring 
registration of submachine guns, sawed-off 
shotguns, and other gangster-type weapons 
operated much the same way. Gangsters did 
not register their guns, but when one was 
captured with unregistered weapons on him 
the Federal Government was empowered to 
The Communists already have challenged 
the constitutionality of the registration plan 
on the ground that it would set up classes 
of citizens. It may well be that the courts 

uld not take kindly to the legislation. But 
the courts have upheld laws requiring regis- 
tration of such classes of citizens as lobby- 
isis and agents of foreign principals. All in 
all, the Mundt bill gives evidence of thought- 
ful consideration of an extremely perplexing 
Security problem. It undoubtedly has de- 
fects that need correction. But its over-all 
objectives are so meritorious that Congress 
should find time for full debate of its 
provisions, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a lecture by Rockwell 
Dennis Hunt, Ph. D.: 


CALIFORNIA, CHILD OF SPAIN 


(Second in a series of eight public centennial 
lectures by Rockwell Dennis Hunt, Ph. D.) 


Dr. Hunt. Before beginning the lecture 
proper I think I should mention a new book 
that is coming out that many of you would 
be interested to acquire. That is the new 
book which is to contain the papers pub- 
lished in the June 1947 Quarterly of the 
California Historical Society. It is to be the 
Gold Discovery. These are probably the most 
valuable papers published in recent years on 
that subject, and will be coming out in book 
form and may be purchased by the public in 
the very near future. 

California, a child of Spain. Last week 
the lecture considered The Hidden Paradise, 
before California was revealed to modern 
enlightenment, and what did those people 
find here when they came? Those who came 
were chiefly from Spain. Spain was the 
greatest colonizing nation in the world at 
that time, the time of Columbus, Cortez, 
Cabrillo, and a part of the great far-flung 
territory to be colonized reached up even into 
California. 

I start by giving you two quotations, very 
brief. First from Charles F. Lummis, who 
was a great admirer of the Spanish pioneers. 
He wrote about them very interestingly, and 
said: ‘They were Spaniards who first saw and 
explored the greatest gulf in the world; Span- 
iards who discovered the two greatest rivers; 
Spaniards who first knew that there were 
two continents of America; Spaniards who 
first went around the world.” The second 
quotation is from Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
well-known historian, who declared: “A hun- 
dred years before John Smith saw the spot on 
which was planted Jamestown, thousands 
from Spain had crossed the high sea, achieved 
mighty conquests, seizing large portions of 
the two Americas.” When the Spanish dis- 
coverers came to reveal this hidden paradise 
they found the only human inhabitants to 
be the Indians. Therefore it is appropriate 
to make some remarks about the California 
Indians. 

I wish to state that many of the accounts 
and descriptions of the California Indians 
of earlier days are very inaccurate and un- 
scientific. That is quite natural, and yet 
we must make proper discount when we read 
many of these older accounts. One of the 
best of the earlier writers was Stephen Pow- 
ers, connected with the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Bureau of Ethnology, whose 
published report of 1877 was probably the 
best description of the California Indians up 
to that time. I think a scholar who has made 
splendid scientific contributions toward our 
enlightenment on the Indians and the popu- 
lation of the prehistoric type of the south- 
west was Professor Bandelier; but the mod- 
ern writer who is perhaps best recognized 
now is Professor Kroeber of the University of 
California, at Berkeley. His handbook is 
probably the best single volume on the Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

The Indians of California stood in rather 
striking contrast to many of the noble red 
men of the East. They had not the aquiline 
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nose; they had not for the most part the 
warlike spirit; they had not the promise of 
some kind of “happy hunting ground”; and 
in various ways they differed from the east- 
ern Indians, particularly the more warlike 
tribes of the Rocky Mountains and western 
regions. 

The population of the Indians of California 
has been the subject of much speculation, 
Nobody knows exactly how many Indians 
were here, but perhaps as good an estimate 
or guess as may be made would be that there 
were apprcximately 135,000 to 140,000 Indians 
in California at the time when Spain came to 
occupy the land. And that was a denser 
population than was to be found in practi- 
cally any other part of the Nation at the 
time. 

he Indians of California undoubtediy 
originated from Asiatic peoples, and very 
likely came to this continent by way of 
Alaska, across the Aleutian Islands. We do 
not, of course, have all the records of these 
things, because there were no written records; 
but we have rather strong inferential evi- 
dence that the Indians were of Asiatic origin. 
Properly speaking, there were scarcely any 
tribes of Indians in California. There were 
tribal bands and large numbers who clanned 
together, but not in the organized form of 
some of the Indian tribes of the East. They 
had wide varieties of languages and dialects, 
so that sometimes the people of one region 
or district could not even understand the In- 
dians 30 or 50 miles away and could not con- 
verse together. They were very secretive, ex- 
clusive, not very nomadic, moving about from 
place to place only comparatively slightly, 
and for she most part were very peaceful and 
even shiftless, oftentimes very indolent. 

The culture of these California Indians 
was of a rather low level; in fact, most of 
them might be called paleolithic men; that 
is, those of the old stone age, or from an- 
other standpoint they might be called upper 
savages, or lower barbarians, depending on 
the classification that is used describing 
these levels of culture among aborigines. 

The Indians, from the physical standpoint, 
were not, usually speaking, as attractive as 
the Indians farther east. They were not tall 
and dignified; their faces were not preposses- 
sing, although there were marked exceptions 
to any generalization that might be made. 
When I say they were peaceful, that is a gen- 
eralization, but there were some who were 
very warlike and some who were excellent 
fighters. When I say they were rather homely 
in physical appearance, I also remind you 
that there were some exceptions to that rule, 
and that some individuals could be citod of 
the greatest dignity and very personable 
Indians, indeed. 

The food of these Indians was of all man- 
ner of objects that were at all edible and 
some that you and I would not think at all 
edible. Many of them were not very bold 
hunters. They had great respect for the 
grizzly bear and seldom wished an enccun- 
ter with the grizzly. They were not very 
able hunters from the standpoint of the 
deer and the antelope, although they cap- 
tured some, more likely by trapping and 
trailing than by shooting with the bow and 
arrow. And yet they depended for the most 
part upon vegetable food, not to say how- 
ever, that they did not make use of a good 
many of the lower forms of animals, includ- 
ing snakes, lizards, and rodents of various 
kinds. .One of the choice delicacies, when 
they could find such an object, was the 
young hornet, or yellow jacket, before bein: 
hatched out from the honeycomb. That 
was a succulent sort of confection for them. 
They subsisted very largely upon acorns and 
depended more upon acorns than upon any 
one thing in many localities. In other local- 
ities where they lived, almost half of their 
food came from grasshoppers. I have no 
objection to their eating snails and grass- 
hoppers and various other items and articles; 
but they are not attractive to us, 
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The homes of these Indians were far from 
attractive to us; their wickiups were very 
poor contrivances. They were indeed, to 
use a plain term, filthy in their manner of 
living, in their own so-called homes, and 
when conditions became unbearable they 
would move out and construct another home 
instead of cleaning house, and would burn 
up what they had left behind. The clothing 
of the Indians was very meager, nothing at 
all usually when the weather permitted, on 
the part of the male, and very little indeed 
on the part of the women. One of the 
objects of the missionaries was to see that 
they paid better attention to their clothing 
and to their food and to the general manner 
of their living. 

Their weapons were not very strong. They 
did not amount to very much. The 
weapons that they used might be a club or 
a bow and arrow, but they were not very 
powerful. They stood in awe when they 
saw the Spanish rifles and heard the explo- 
sion which made a terrible noise—they had 
never seen anything of the kind before. 
Tools they had were very simple, indeed. 

Now I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that they were simply dumbbells, or 
that they had very little of common sense. 
They adapted themselves to the conditions; 
life was easy for many of them in the valleys 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento and in 
the foothill districts. Why should they toil; 
why should they work and put themselves 
out to do things that were unnecessary from 
the standpoint of their way of living? And 
then again they had some rather beautiful 
customs and crafts. They were excellent 
basket weavers, and they learned to make 
simple tools. They could make boats. In 
some cases along the shore line they couid 
make a canoe that would be large enough to 
held 10 men. They even became so skillful 
that they could make a boat that could carry 
them from Catalina Island to the mainland 
and back again to the island. They also, I 
think, had a good, deep sense of religion of 
their own kind, not what you and I would 
call religion at all, but more of animism, of 
mystic type, and what to us would be deemed 
incredulous and unbelievable; no set doc- 
trine or teaching along that line, but many 
myths and legends were preserved from 
father to child and so on down through the 
generations. 

Now, what has survived on the part of 
these Indians? The Indians themselves 
when they came in contact with the Spanish 
people did not suffer, in fact on the whole 
they were elevated, and their numbers were 
kept up very well. But when they came in 
contact with the early Americans who en- 
tered California, then they suffered. The 
contact was ruinous to them; it was tragic 
and most of the Americans treated them in a 
shameful manner. Some even wiped them 
out and would not hesitate to shoot down In- 
dians as a matter of playful joking, and 
some would make notches on their muskets 
or on their implements to indicate how 
many Indians they had killed wantonly. Al- 
most extinct they became. Now, however, 
for a number of years they have been better 
cared for, and many of them are in schools 
and institutions, and are among our useful 
citizens in a good many instances at the 
present time. It is pleasant to record that 
the United States Government has been 
giving better care, none too good yet, but 
much better care and attention to the preser- 
vation and uplift of the American Indians in 
Caiifornia than in the early days. 

A good many names have been left to us 
of ndian origin. I mention Siskiyou, 
Klamath, Mono, Napa, and others will occur 
to you as being of Indian origin, appearing 
now on our maps. 

So much for the Indians; but I must pass 
to the coming of the Spanish people, intro- 
ducing that subject by the use of the three 
C's, capital C’s: Columbus, Cortez, Cabrillo. 





Columbus opened the way. Cortez carried on 
to further progress on our western shores, 
and Cabrillo became the actual discoverer of 
Alta California. In the meantime, one other 
mame should be mentioned, and that is 
Balboa, who discovered the Pacific Ocean 
from the Isthmus of Panama. So there we 
have the setting, the background, for the 
discovery and final occupation of Spanish 
colonial California. 

Cabrillo in 1542 sailed into the bay of San 
Diego, gave it a name which was changed a 
little later, and thus he became the dis- 
coverer of our California. Then he proceeded 
to the north and made considerable distance 
toward the north. He had an unfortunate 
accident and he died before the expedition 
was completed. Ferrelo, his understudy, his 
second in command, proceeded to the north 
as far as the southern boundary of Oregon. 
And that was the opening by the Spaniards 
of the west, and the coast of the Pacific all 
the way from San Diego to the southern part 
of Oregon. 

I mention just one other name for the 
present, because there are many that are 
obscure and we cannot take the time to dis- 
cuss them, and that is the name of Vizcaino. 
Vizcaino came north in 1602, landing at 
Monterey. He found a bay there, dropped 
anchor at the great Vizcaino oak, and there 
looked about him and thought he had found 
almost the perfection of a harbor. He wrote 
about it and his description is lively and 
glowing and was long regarded as a guide 
for later navigators. We may regard 1602 as 
perhaps the main year as the sequel follow- 
ing the actual discovery by Cabrillo and by 
Ferrelo. Then there follows a long period of 
inactivity so far as Spain is concerned; but in 
the meantime other foreigners were coming, 
to some extent. 

I mention particularly Francis Drake, who 
came in 1579 and made land at what we now 
call Sir Francis Drake Bay, north of San 
Francisco, and not a part of San Francisco 
Bay. There he and his men stayed for sev- 
eral weeks, and in a formal manner took 
possession of the vasi territory in the name of 
good Queen Bess—Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. He named that Nova Albion, or what 
we now call New England. And thus it is 
clear the first New England was not on the 
Atlantic borders at all, but long before Ply- 
mouth or Jamestown there was that New 
Albion out here on the Pacific. It was he who 
left a bronze plate that only a few years ago 
was spectacularly discovered, purely as an ac- 
cident. That bronze plate, according to the 
best critics, was pronounced authentic as 
having been left there in a faraway date in 
1579. Then there are other foreigners who 
might be mentioned, but let us pass on toa 
more active period. 

That is the period when Spain is becoming 
ready, very tardily, to occupy the land and 
set up a colony in California. You may re- 
member that the Jesuits had control of the 
missions of Lower California, or Baja Cali- 
fornia, before our upper California was en- 
tered and settled; but in 1767 the Jesuits were 
expelled. They had fallen into disfavor with 
the royal power in Spain and were expelled 
from the Spanish territory at different points, 
including western America. It was then, 
after a good deal of uncertainty, that the 
territory of Lower California was allotted to 
the Dominican Order in the Catholic Church, 
and Alta California to the Franciscan Order. 
Thus we have the series of missions in Cali- 
fornia that are called the Franciscan -Mis- 
sions, simply because it was the Franciscan 

rder of the church that was given charge 
of that territory for missionary purposes. 

Now the settlement of California is of a 
threefold nature. First is the religious as- 
pect; second, there is the military aspect; and, 
third, the civil or governmental side, which 
comes in a little later. It seems to me to be 
appropriate tonight to give particular atten- 
tion to the religious settlement in California 
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because that proved to be the most important 
and most effective of all these different as- 
pects. 

It has been said that the history of Eng- 
land is the history of her church. It 
might similarly be said the Spanish history 
of California is the history of the Francistan 
Missions, by far the most effective element in 
the occupation and civilizing processes of our 
early California. Let’s look at that a little 
while. Junipero Serra was appointed, to his 
great delight, father-president of the Fran- 
ciscan Missions. The man in charge of New 
Spain, representing the King of Spain, was 
called the viceroy, or the vice-king, and he 
had the prerogatives practically of a king, 
He was the supreme officer of New Spain or 
Mexico. Thus, the father-president, Junipero 
Serra, was responsible to him as was also the 
highest military officer. 

The military officer in that expedition 
which came to San Diego in 1769 was Gaspar 
de Portola. Captain Portola and Father 
Serra, then, were the joint commanders of 
the military and the missionary factors to 
settle the territory. Now this occupation 
began under very difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances. Scarcely had Father Serra been 
at San Diego for 2 or 3 days, a very short 
period, before he was eager, because he was 
a man of unquenchable zeal, to push on and 
have a location at Monterey. After estab- 
lishing a mission at San Diego he had a 
burning desire to have a mission established 
at Monterey. For that purpose he and the 
others depended upon the description of 
Vizcaino of that bay. Thus the expedition 
that was sent out just a little bit later to 
locate Monterey for the purpose of settling 
a mission and also, cf course, to guard against 
the encroachments of the Russians from the 
north. That was an expedition of the great- 
est sort of difficulty, and as you remember, 
Monterey was not identified; the description 
did not seem to check or tally with what 
they actually found. They passed by the 
very place they were looking for, and San 
Francisco Bay was discovered. Then the 
straggling remnants of the party that went 
on that perilous expedition could hardly get 
back to the headquarters in San Diego. 
Some were famished and almost dead, and 
yet good Father Serra was unwilling to give 
up the enterprise. It has often been said 
that if it had not been for the prayer and 
apparently miraculous happening of the 
prcvidential appearance of the ship with the 
supplies of food that California would have 
been completely abandoned. Now we do not 
know exactly what would have happened, but 
we do know that not only Father Serra but 
also Portola—both of them—were strong in 
faith and strong in the purpose of going for- 
ward with the conquest of California, I need 
not detail to you that the second expedition 
in search of Monterey was more successful 
and that Serra himself established a mission 
at Carmel, near Monterey, which became the 
second of the series of missions, which very 
soon became the headquarters for the father- 
president himself. Thus we have San Diego 
and Monterey. I shali not even try to detail 
the founding of all the other missions, Suf- 
fice it to say, Father Serra was himself the 
founder of nine Franciscan missions. Others 
followed. 

In the meantime, and I wish to return to 
this, we must remember that presidios had 
been founded, first at San Diego, then one 
at Monterey; later on, one at San Fran- 
cisco, and one at Santa Barbara. Now the 
mission was the headquarters for the re- 
ligious activity, but it was used by the State 
also, and the Governmen.’s use of the mis- 
sions did not always harmonize with the 
purpose of the missionaries themselves. For 
example, the State used the mission largely 
for propaganda purposes and for purposes of 
extending the empire, whereas the sincere 
padres earnestly desired, at least most of 











them did, the conversion of the aborigines, 
the saving of the souls of the Indians. They 
were deeply moved, even obsessed with that 
passion. It was certainly a burning passion 
in the breast of Junipero Serra. So there 
were a good many clashes between the State 
authority and the religious authority. Each 
yas more or less parallel to the other in 
power and influence, but they clashed on 
numbers of occasions. 

Then the third factor in the settling of 
California was the pueblo. I cannot speak 
in very glowing terms of the first pueblos 
that were established in California. They 
came rather late. The first one to be 
founded, under Governor Neve, was San Jose, 
in 1777, on the Guadalupe River; not a very 
prepossessing lot of colonists there, ignorant 
and not of the highest type, by any means; 
and then a few years later, 1781, the pueblo 
of Los Angeles was established, or founded. 

‘his pueblo had perhaps an even more un- 
promising group of first inhabitants, about 
44 persons in all. None of them was able 
to read or write. Only two of them were of 
real Spanish blood and others having more 
of Indian or Negro or other blood than the 
true Castilian type. I could speak of them 
in rather deprecatory terms, as very un- 
promising, and yet this was the beginning 
of what has come to be known as the City 
of the Angels. Those were the two pueblos. 
Then there was an attempt to form a pueblo 
over near Santa Cruz called Branciforte. 
That was not a success. Even with the un- 
romising beginnings, both San Jose and Los 
Angeles did continue to exist and develop 
into thriving cities later on, but Branciforte 
did not, and the start that they made there, 
so far as they made any real start at all, was 
transferred to Santa Cruz later; and thus we 
have only the two real pueblos, or towns, as 
we may call them, 

Now going back we review the picture of 
these three factors. The towns were ruled 
by reglamentos, or regulations or statutes, 
that were provided by the Viceroy or his rep- 
resentatives. The missions were ruled by 
the word of the father-president, and he 
was practically supreme in power in that 
respect. The presidios were controlled by 
the comandantes, the military authorities. 
The common magistrate of the pueblo was 
known as the alcalde. These did not all 
harmonize by any means, but they were the 
three different factors in the settlement and 
occupation of California. 

What was life in the missions like? It 
would be interesting to go into much detail 
if there were time. The Indians were a 
very unpromising lot to be converted to 
Christianity, but that made no difference. If 
we have respect for the truth, we must have 
great admiration for many of the padres who 
were so devoted through self-denial, self- 
abnegation, sacrifice of all kinds, men of 
high type and good learning, coming to put 
forth their earnest efforts, their whole- 
hearted labors, to the conversion of these 
crude aborigines. Sometimes it was months 
before they received a single convert. Then 
there were the neophytes, or the initiates, the 
converts, who came in larger number. The 
largest number, perhaps, at any one time in 
all the missions combined was something 
over 20,000. There were 21 missions in all. 
The last two, San Rafael and Sonoma, or San 
Francisco Solano, were founded largely as 
outposts against the possible encroachments 
of the Russians from the north, thus having 
as much, probably more, political than truly 
religious significance. 

The pathway between the missions, none 
farther to the interior than about 30 miles 
from the seacoast, came to be known as El 
Camino Real. It was about 1 day’s journey 
from one mission to the next on foot, some- 
times an easy day’s journey, and good Father 
Serra who made visitations frequently to 
different missions as time gave him oppor- 
tunity, always stopped in at each mission, al- 
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ways welcomed with glad acclaim. He was 
held in great reverence by the devoted people, 
as well as the padres, and that trail known as 
El Camino Real came to be more or less a 
beaten trail. But please do not think of 
it as simply one definite trail from north to 
south and south to north, because there was 
much deviation, and in addition to that 
main trail route there were some of the 
asistencias, or chapels, or secondary build- 
ings for worship, which were at the side and 
thus the padres moved apart from the main 
trail and would not be confined to that one 
track by any means. 

How did these people receive the gospel 
of the Catholic Church? They received it 
largely as a means of securing some food 
and clothing and did not realize to what ex- 
tent they were to be held as servants, and 
some would say, as slaves in the missions 
themselves. Rather frequently, then, there 
were desertions. Some of these neophytes 
ran away to the mountains and had to be 
brought back and were punished with severe 
floggings and other punishments. They were 
taught different things. They were taught 
the catechism. They were taught in some 
cases the rudiments of music and even a little 
in art, in craftsmanship, in tanning leather, 
in making different products, in weaving and 
to some extent, in the cultivation of the 
soil and in the tending of the sheep and the 
cattle. Now they were directed in those re- 
spects and many of them learned a great 
many things from the Franciscan Fathers. 
They produced much. The cattle multiplied. 
There were thousands of horses and many 
sheep and the products, as you know, were 
exchanged by a process of barter for the 
products brought around Cape Horn by the 
Boston ships. It was against the law, tech- 
nically, for such barter to be carried on, but 
the padres and the merchants from New 
England paid little attention to the tech- 
nical law in that respect. The mission was 
a benevolent despotism. I say benevolent, 
because it was well-meant and there was 
much kindness and much justice, but the 
government was despotic. It is not my pur- 
pose to go into a detailed criticism pro and 
con of the character and the routine and 
the life in the Franciscan missions. I pay 
my respects, however, to those fine-spirited 
and well-meaning, devoted leaders like Serra, 
like Palou, Crespi, and others who were in 
charge of that great work. 

The buildings themselves of the missions 
show a type of architecture which has come 
to be the outstanding feature of that whole 
period. These buildings are in many cases 
now restored, and in other instances are still 
to be restored. That is a subject that is of 
great importance and interest in itself. 

I mention two or three other names of 
those who were leaders in the mission work. 
First, there is the biographer of Serra, and 
it is fortunate we have his biography. It is 
a leading source of information of that pe- 
riod and that man. That is Palou. Next 
I mention the actual successor, the legal suc- 
cessor, of Serra, who was Lasuen. Both of 
these were men of high quality. In fact, Mr. 
Bancroft places Lasuen ahead of Serra him- 
self because of his loving spirit and his fine 
type of genteel leadership. 

Now in the meantime the government of 
California had developed, but very slowly 
and very backwardly. The man at the head 
of the government was the Governor him- 
self who, of course, was under the viceroy of 
New Spain. There were at least 10 different 
Spanish governors in a period from 1763 
down to 1820. Most of these men were men 
of no very considerable moment. They do 
not stand out as great statesmen; but there 
are two men who are great in their qualities 
of leadership, not governors, and not mis- 
sionaries, but who did more for California 
than anyone else except the leading mis- 
sionaries themselves, perhaps. The first of 
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these is Jose de Galvez who came appointed 
by the royalty of Spain as the visitor general 
or inspector general in New Spain, including 
California. He saw some of the same kind of 
things, objectives, and visions, that Junipero 
Serra saw and he helped very greatly in the 
development of California although he did 
not himself come into the province. 

The other leader that I mention, whose 
contributions might be described in great de- 
tail, was a viceroy of New Spain. His name 
was Bucarely. Many of the viceroys we care 
very little about, but this official was a man 
of outstanding qualities, whose name should 
be mentioned in any history of California. 

So we have these three great leaders and I 
have put them in this order, Junipero Serra, 
Bucarely, Jose de Galvez, all important in 
that period of the history of our State. 

Another institution grew up under the 
leadership of the Spanish Castilians chiefly, 
which became the principal factor in the 
life of the times, and that is the rancho. In 
addition, then, to the mission, the pueblo, 
and the presidio, we have the rancho, and the 
ranchero became a very important personage 
in our history and in connection with the 
life of California. It was around the life of 
the ranch, the big land holdings of these 
Castilians, for some of them were very fine 
and high-type men, that much of the flavor 
and fragrance of California history abides. 

The life of California is largely to be found 
in connection with the caballero, the 
ranchero, the large holdings of these people. 
And that suggests, beginning as early as the 
time of our Revolution in America, there 
was the first land grant. Land was plenti- 
ful. The land grant known as the Verdugo 
Ranch, or San Rafael, was in 1776; and from 
time to time there were other grants, not by 
the acre but by the league. A full land 
grant might be 11 leagues of land, running 
into many thousands of acres. Why? Be- 
cause there was no need for restraint. No 
limitation was placed upon the amount of 
land that a person might hold and in some 
cases a landholder held as high as 50,000 
or even more acres of land. Then life cen- 
tered about these ranches. The homes were 
there, the adobe homes, with earth or dirt 
floors. The large families were conspicu- 
ous, a family of 11 or 17 children. They 
were intermarried to a considerable extent. 
There was only a small population of this 
higher class of Californians, and yet their 
life was very lovely and picturesque and that 
helped very materially to accept the thought 
of California being the child of Spain. 

Just the other day we had a great celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the gold discov- 
ery. One of the speakers at Coloma was 
Eugene Biscaluz, sheriff of Los Angeles 
County. It was his great uncle who discov- 
ered gold in 1842 not far from Newhall, about 
40 miles from Los Angeles. Another promi- 
nent man who took part in many such 
activities is Leo Carrillo, a direct descendant 
of three or four generations of Californians, 
and Mr. Carrillo, of the first Californians, 
was one of the pure type of Castilian blood, 
ranking high in his general culture and 
manly character. These and others like 
them constituted the main force of the pop- 
ulation. Then there are many of those who 
worked under them, not exclusively the 
Indians, although largely the Indians, who 
became vaqueros. The home was a place 
of great interest. We could find a great 
deal to emulate in the home life of these 
early Californians. I shail not dwell upon 
that subject because it more properly be- 
longs to next week's lecture. 

I would like to take a little time now to 
give you a list of names or terms of differ- 
ent types referring to the life of Spanish 
California. Many of these are familiar to 
you already, but a “pass in review” would 
be of service, I believe. 

Regarding the government itself the 
pueblo, presidio, viceroy, have already been 
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used; reglamento, the regulation or the 
statute; the alcalde—the alcalde came to be 
known as a kind of judge or administrator 
or magistrate of vaguely-defined powers, but 
sometimes earlier it applied to an Indian 
who was placed over other Indians as a fore- 
man working in a mission. Then there was 
the plaza, or public square. There wes the 
encomienda, which is a kind of trustee sys- 
tem for controlling the Indians. There was 
the rancheria, which was the name of the 
Indian village itself. There was the poblador 
or pobladores, the settlers that came to live 
about the pueblos and constituted a part 
of its population. There was the junta, and 
so forth, all pertaining more or less to the 
government of the colony of California and 
its localities. 

In regard to the missions the word padre 
is commonly used to represent father, and 
the word fray, or its abbreviation Fr., a 
member of a religious brotherhood and it is 
an expression which means brother and not 
father. There was the neophyte or novice 
who was known as the convert or the initiate 
in the case of the mission; the mayordomo, 
who was the headman or kind of foreman 
over the Indians or group of Indians. We 
use commonly the word adobe, meaning a 
brick which is sun-dried and made out of 
the sticky earth; and the asistencia, which 
is a secondary building for worship on the 
side, such as that near Redlands—not a full- 
grown mission but a chapel, or assistance 
to the mission. 

On the ranch life we have such words as 
caballero, a fine gentlernan of the period; the 
rodeo is the round-up pertaining to the cat- 
tle chiefly. The matanza is the slaughter of 
the cattle which occurred annually and 
sometimes semiannually. There was the 
carreta or cx-cart, which was familiar; the 
fandango, which applied usually to a gen- 
eral kind of dance with the concomitants of 
that dance; the fiesta or occasion for festivity 
of some kind; the siesta, an after-dinner 
nap which was so common and which we have 
forgotten how to take, as a rule. There was 
the gringo, an American usually, or an 
English-speaking person who came; the 
sombrero, the broad-brimmed hat; the re- 
bozo, a scarf which ‘was worn by the 
women; the mantilla, a beautiful shawl, 
part of the clothing of the fine ladies, the 
senoras of that time. There was the serape, 
the cloak worn by the gentlemen; the tor- 
tilla, a kind of food, a cake made out of 
cornmeal usually. The tulare, means simply 
an area of tules, and the wickiup is a name 
for the poor Indian habitation, and very 
poor, indeed, it was, as a rule. The temescal 
is the sweat house, or the assembly room of 
these Indians and that was used for a variety 
of purposes, as we Know. Paisano, country- 
men or foreigners. In that connection may 
I refer you to one book called Western Words? 
This book, published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press, is a dictionary of the range, 
pertaining not simply to California alone, 
but to the whole of the Southwest and it is 
the most comprehensive compendium of such 
words that I know of, compiled by Raymond 
F.Adams. Western Words, a dictionary of the 
range, cow camp, and the trail. 

Permit me to spend a few moments before 
closing to pay further tribute to some of the 
great missionary leaders of California, be- 
cause I sincerely think that the most potent 
factor in the settlement of Alta California 
was the missions. Enough has been said per- 
haps already about Junipero Serra. One 
thing more: his name was first presented as 
the Apostle of California who should be rec- 
ognized in the great Statuary Hall of Wash- 
ington, D. C., when there was the choice 
of two persons to represent each State. Juni- 
pero Serra was chosen by acclamation as 
the first Representative of California. At the 
proper time the statue there was unveiled 


with ceremony, and now for a number of 
years there is in process, within the Catholic 
Church, the thought of canonizing him so 
that he will be known as a saint. I have 
great reason to believe that in the not-distant 
future he will be sainted in the church, 
Palou, who was associated with Serra so in- 
timately, and loved him so devotedly, de- 
serves also a word of tribute. He desired 
the mission labor among the savages of 
America above everything else. He worked 
in Baja California for a good many years be- 
fore coming to Alta California. He was made 
temporary president of the missions following 
the death of Serra, but he was never offi- 
cially and legally actual president. His 
greatest service, perhaps, is in preparing the 
life or the Vida of his great predecessor and 
leader, Junipero Serra. “A diligent student,” 
says Bolton, “devout Christian, loyal dis- 
ciple, tireless traveler, zealous missionary, re- 
sourceful pioneer, successful mission build- 
er, able administrator, fair-minded histo- 
rian.” Then comes the real successor of 
Serra, Lasuen. Lasuen became president of 
the missions in 1785. He had a service of 30 
years in this territory of Alta California. He 
had a sweet temper and he was benevolent in 
character, affable, possessed untiring zeal, and 
employed real common sense. When he died 
in San Carlos, he was buried alongside his 
master, Serra, at that head mission. 

Jose de Galvez, called the “man of the 
hour,” was a man of great energy and Visitor 
General for New Spain, appointed in 1765 to 
safeguard the Spanish possession against 
the possible encroachments of the French, 
the British, and the Russians. The expedi- 
tion to Monterey was ordered by him. He 
had a conception of the permanent occupa- 
tion of the territory and helped the mission- 
aries, particularly Serra, perhaps more than 
anyone else. Bucarely, the great viceroy, was 
the chief functionary in advancing the cause 
along with Galvez for several years. The 
main object of him and of others was to 
increase the royal revenue. They were not so 
directly interested in the matter of the mis- 
sionary zeal and the missionary enterprise 
as such, but they used the church as a func- 
tion of the state in order to advance the 
cause and to increase the royal revenues. He 
gained special recognition and especially 
there was great influence from him as a re- 
sult of Serra’s visit to New Spain and to the 
viceroy in the year 1773. The discovery of 
the land route from Sonora to Monterey, to 
a large extent, must be attributed to this 
great viceroy, Bucarely. 

Summing up, then, there are these names 
that are worthy of remembrance when we 
think of California of the Spanish period. 
Beginning with Columbus, Cortez, Cabrillo; 
carrying on, Ferrelo, Vizcaino, Kino, and 
Salvatierra in Lower California; Serra, Palou, 
Lasuen, Crespi, Anza, Garces, Portola, Galvez, 
Bucarely, Governor De Neve, and the names 
of foreigners that come within the same pe- 
riod—Drake, Captain Cook, Captain Gray, 
Perouse, the Frenchman; Rezanov, also 
Kotzebue, the Russians, and all that that 
meant, and then Vancouver, whose report 
was one of the most valuable of all the ac- 
counts of navigators of the Pacific at that 
time. The later subject of the conquest or 
the acquisition of California must refer to 
a number of early Americans, also, but these 
will be presented later. Truly, California is 
the child of Spain, and we do well to recog- 
nize that fact; we do well to appreciate the 
heritage that is ours from Spain, and we 
must not forget that with the excitement of 
the present day about gold and about the 
early American pioneers, there was something 
back of that, a tradition which will be ex- 
plored more fully in next week's lecture, that 
we must not forget. We must treasure the 
fact that California is indeed a child of 
Spain. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
eee Alsop, from today’s Washington 

ost: 





MATTER OF FActT 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
THE SUM AND THE PARTS 


Rome.—Will the European recovery pro- 
gram make possible a real recovery in Italy, 
or can a free Italy survive only as a perma- 
nent pensioner of the United States? As the 
political placards are torn down, as the ex- 
citements of the election fade into memory 
that remains the great conundrum, not only 
for Italy but for every nation of non-Soviet 
Europe. Moreover, with the Communists in- 
creasingly isolated, with a stable government 
at last in prospect, the European recovery 
program should have a fair test here. 

Especially among Italian conservatives and 
nationalists, there are those who predict 
flatly (and with an odd lugubrious pleasure) 
that the test is bound to fail. These gloomy 
prophets are by no means fools, and their 
reasoning is worth hearing. Its key is a word 
which the reporter in Italy always sooner or 
later hears in every conversation with an 
Italian, whether Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
or a chance acquaintance in a lobby. The 
word is “emigration.” For as one observer 
rather brutally put it, “The Italians must 
export to live, and most of what they must 
export is Italians.” 

The facts are simple. There is a net yearly 
population increase of between 400,000 and 
600,000 on this crowded peninsula. Except 
by emigration (or by those traditional meth- 
ods, famine, and war) there is no way in 
which this constant increase can be con- 
trolled, first, because this is a Catholic coun- 
try, and second, because the Italian peasant 
or worker has always regarded a large family 
as a form of old-age insurance. 

Premier de Gasperi hopes to find living 
space abroad for 200,000 Italians every year. 
Yet even if this hope is fulfilled, the pessi- 
mists point out, the Italian population will 
still shoot up a million people every 4 years. 
And how can this poor country, they ask, 
a country without natural resources, hope 
to feed and clothe and shelter these people? 
Even now there are almost 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed, many agricultural workers live little 
better than animals, and millions of indus- 
trial laborers work only part time, 20 or 24 
hours a week. 

The central and eastern European mar- 
kets for Italy’s delicious fruits and vege- 
tables are largely cut off. The world’s rich, 
squeezed by taxation even in the rich United 
States, no longer buy Itaiy’s fine silk and 
Carrara marble and specially built luxury 
cars. Without native raw materials, Italy 
cannot hope to compete in world markets 
in heavy industry. And, above all, every- 
where in the world the doors are closed 
or closing on Italy’s teeming population ex- 
cess, Italy could survive in the Old World 
of open borders and open markets, but not 
today. Thus the European recovery pro- 
gram is no more than a means of postpon- 
ing, for ¢@ short years, the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

Thus argue the pessimists, 
moderately cheerful country. 


in this im- 
There is a 
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certain grim logic in their reasoning; yet it 
is interesting that not one of the hard- 
hearted American experts here subscribe to 
this reasoning. The experts do not main- 
tain that Italy is certain to recover. But 
they are unanimous in maintaining that 
Italy can recover. 

Much will, of course, depend on the Ital- 
jans themselves. More than is generally 
realized has already been accomplished. In- 
flation has been controlled. Production is 
on the increase. Reconstruction of the vast 
war damage is under way. The Italians are 
eager to work; no one can spend even a week 
or so here without sensing the enormous 
vitality of the Italian people. 

Much remains to be done, and Premier de 
Gasperi, although he expects opposition from 
the conservatives in his own party, is de- 
termined that it shall be done. He and his 
advisers speak of tax reform, land reform, 
irrigation schemes, plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the chaotic Italian industry. 

Yet even all this, and here again the ex- 
perts are unanimous, will not be enough. 
Italy can recover, but Italy cannot recover 
alone, as a separate economic and political 
entity. To this extent the prophets of doom 
are entirely correct. 

To a remarkable degree, the conviction 
is growing here that the European whole is 
greater than the sum of all its parts; that 
not only Italy but England and France and 
all the western European nations can only 
recover permanently as integral parts of a 
politically and economically unified western 
Europe. The more fareseeing go further, pre- 
dicting that the recovery of Europe, even 
after unification, will depend upon the polit- 
ical and economic organization of the whole 
non-Soviet world. Only thus, it must be 
admitted, can fundamental solutions be 
found for such problems as the Italian pop- 
ulation surplus. 

These ideas have already found prelim- 
inary expression in the western union, which 
Italy may soon be invited to join. Yet the 
western union is no more than a start. 
Italian Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza has 
remarked half jokingly that he expects 
Europe to be united in about 80 years, some 
70-odd years too late. Certainly there are 
immense obstacles to real western European 
unity. Yet the ruthless policy of the Soviet 
Union will continue to act as a lash driving 
the western European nations to unite. And 
the United States, in the European recovery 
program, has provided the means. Thus 
it is at last possible to hope. That is at 
least something of which Americans may be 
proud, 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune re- 
garding the purchase of the PM news- 
paper by Joseph Barnes and Bartley 
Crum: 

PM’S REBIRTH 

Everyone who has known the rich cargo 
of hopes, ideals, and loyalties with which a 
hewspaper venture is freighted, must rejoice 
when one is saved from shipwreck. That 
PM will continue means much in human 
terms; that it will come under the new 
leadership of Mr. Joseph Barnes and Mr, 


Bartley Crum means much in professional 
terms, Both are men of integrity and ability. 
Their beliefs, translated into practical 
journalistic values, can do a great deal to 
invigorate an enterprise begun in the most 
hopeful of atmospheres, which turned to dis- 
illusionment when enthusiasm for causes 
dominated objective newsgathering. 

For the Herald Tribune, the departure of 
Mr. Barnes is cause for regret. He served 
this newspaper long and ably—a rewarding 
person to know and a stimulating fellow- 
worker. In a calling which resists mecha- 
nization so strenuously as does journalism, 
in which personality and the constant, in- 
formal exchange of ideas is so important, 
Mr. Barnes’ capacity for friendship no less 
than his quality of mind and wide experi- 
ence are beyond price. They proved so on 
the Herald Tribune; they are certain to be 
no less important for PM. And with respect 
and affection, we wish him and his new un- 
dertaking well. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I had a call 
from my home town of Kimball, Nebr., 
in regard to the shortage of gasoline and 
oil in that section. They are now ra- 
tioning gasoline to all tourists, and un- 
less additional gas and oil can be sup- 
plied it will be impossible to carry on 
full farming operations. This condi- 
tion, I am told exists in many of the 
farming sections of the Midwest. 

We all know of the shortage of oil in 
New England last winter. There were 
many speeches made on the floor of this 
House about this serious problem. 

A look at the shipments under the Eu- 
ropean recovery program—ERP—indi- 
cates that the oil supplied to the coun- 
tries under ERP will be a vital factor 
in further shortages in this country. 
Under the ERP the American oil exports 
to the 16 participating countries during 
the first year are placed at 21,700,000 
metric tons, costing $479,000,000. To 
this must be added the shipping costs. It 
will take 2,300 oil tankers of 10,000 tons 
displacement to carry the oil to Europe. 
We note under the ERP that the United 
Kingdom is down for $130,500,000 worth 
of American oil. The British press has 
protested this waste of American dollars 
when England could get all the oil she 
needs within her own sterling area. 

Now, let us look at petroleum equip- 
ment. Under ERP the United States ex- 
ports of petroleum equipment to the 
Marshall countries is in the amount of 
$192,200,000. Of this the United King- 
dom gets $120,100,000. England expects 
to export from the United Kingdom 
$156,800,000 worth of petroleum equip- 
ment. It is noted that of the British pe- 
troleum equipment, $70,400,000 worth is 
going back into the Western Hemisphere, 
while $86,400,000 goes to nonparticipat- 
ing countries. 

Mr. Speaker, does this mean reexport 
of American equipment? Does this 
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mean that some of the British equipment 
can go to the Soviet Union or Soviet-con- 
trolled countries? 

The United States News of this week 
indicates that several countries behind 
the iron curtain are now receiving im- 
ports from the countries we supply un- 
der the Marshall plan. Does that mean 
that American goods going to the Mar- 
shall plan countries, eventually find 
their way into Russia? The United 
States News in its official report shows 
that England is now exporting far more 
than she ever exported before. Some of 
those exports are coming to this country. 
They consist of automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, textiles, and many other items 
which, of course, England needs at home. 
She is able to export to this country be- 
cause, under the Marshall plan, we give 
her material which she needs. She in 
turn intends to flood this country with 
the same material, apparently in order 
to get American dollars. This country 
pays cash for what they get from Eng- 
land, while we give her, under the Mar- 
shall plan, about $1,300,000,000. Does 
this make sense? 

Mr. Speaker, unless there is a differ- 
ent arrangement whereby sufficient oil 
and gas can be retained in this country, 
the American farmer will not be able to 
produce the food so badly needed by this 
country and the world. 

I understand that attention is being 
given to the continuance of the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Commission. This 
Commission will be set up in all the 
States, and an effort will be made to al- 
locate gasoline and oil to these areas 
where shortages appear. This should be 
done without delay, for unless it is done 
and measures are taken to insure suffi- 
cient supplies of gas and oil in this coun- 
try, not only New England, but many 
sections of the country will suffer from 
the cold because of the lack of oil to 
supply their heat. 

You who voted for the Marshall plan 
may well have time to reflect upon the 
shortages and inflation resulting from 
the Marshall plan. Inflation is nothing 
more than having more money than 
goods. The cure is to have more goods 
than money. This just cannot take place 
when they continue to ship from the 
country many of the scarce items so 
badly needed at home. There should be 
some sober thinking upon this problem. 





Giving Away a National Asset 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the May 2, 1948, Sunday Star: 

GIVING AWAY A NATIONAL ASSET 

The oil and minerals lying under the mar- 
ginal sea belong to the people. But what 
people—the peorle of the ccastal States, or 
the people of all the Siates? 
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When the question went to the Supreme 
Court, the decision last June was in favor 
of all the people of all the States. That, 
at least, was the implication of the ruling 
which found that the United States, not 
California, has “paramount rights” to oil un- 
der the tidelands off California's coast. 

But in spite of that, and for the second 
time, the House has overwhelmingly de- 
cided in favor of the States. By yester- 
day’s vote of 257-29, it renounced, on behalf 
of the United States, all claims to the rights 
in controversy. It gave title over these 
lands to the few States involved, leaving to 
these States, rather than to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the exploitation of what may be 
fabulous riches. 

Congress took comparable action 2 years 
ago, while ownership of these lands were still 
in question before the courts. In vetoing 
the legislation then, President Truman took 
the position that if the United States owned 
the mineral rights, they should not be given 
away. If the States owned them, then no 
further legislation was necessary. His veto 
was upheld. 

The Senate probably will pass, by a nar- 
rower margin, the bill approved by the House 
yesterday. The President, it has been said, 
will veto it again. He would have even 
stronger grounds for that disapproval than 
he had 2 years ago. For if the Supreme Court 
decision of last June can be correctly in- 
terpreted as vesting ownership of tidelands 
deposits in the people of the United States, 
the action of Congress is to give away that 
property and place it in a handful of States. 

That is wrong. If the geologists are cor- 
rect in their assumptions, tidelands oil in 
known locations and that which is yet to be 
discovered represents a highly important na- 
tional resource which should be husbanded 
in the national interest. The question of 
State rights, shrewdly capitalized by Cali- 
fornia and a few others, has won tremendous 
support, as indicated by the House vote yes- 
terday. 

But in view of the implications of the Su- 
preme Court decision, the effect of the House 
legislation is not to confirm a right. The 
effect is to confer a new right on the States 
which did not previously exist and to re- 
pudiate the Supreme Court’s findings as to 
where these rights really lie. 

The gain thus made for State rights is at 
the expense of what should have been a na- 
tional policy of conservation and development 
in the interests of the whole country. Legis- 
lation designed to effect that policy, drawn up 
by the National Government in the interests 
of all the people and based largely on national 
defense needs, has been sidetracked in Con- 
gress and permitted to lapse in committee 
while national rights are renounced in favor 
of a grab by a few States. If this legislation 
prevails, the people of all the States have not 
been well served by their representatives in 
Congress. 





Railroad Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
this Congress should take prompt and 
favorable action on legislation to in- 
crease railroad-retirement annuities. 
This is provided in H. R. 5993, introduced 
by Representative Crosser, of Ohio, and 
which has the endorsement of the 20 
railroad unions represented by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, 


H. R. 5993 would increase by 20 to 25 
percent the amounts payable to railroad 
workers after they retire, with the high- 
er percentage increases going to the low- 
er-income group. Figures show that the 
average annuity under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act is only about $70 a month. 
In many thousands of cases it is $50 or 
less. Most of the retirement rates now 
being paid were established in 1937. Liv- 
ing costs are estimated to have risen 
about 70 percent during the last 11 years. 

Although other bills have been offered 
that would provide greater retirement 
incomes, the railroad-labor organiza- 
tions consider H. R. 5993 as the most de- 
sirable. They feel that it will best ac- 
complish a threefold purpose—give nec- 
essary relief to retired workers, avoid in- 
crease in retirement taxes, and assure 
the continued soundness of the railroad 
retirement fund. 

While the retirement fund is in good 
condition, I am advised that there is 
no considerable surplus. I am also in- 
formed that there was much thought and 
study devoted to this subject, in deter- 
mining that the fund could support an 
increase in annuities. Now that the 
matter has been gone into thoroughly, 
it is the considered opinion of those 
best qualified to render an opinion, that 
the railroad-retirement system will not 
be endangered by the modest increases 
proposed in H. R. 5993. 

It should be kept in mind that the in- 
creases can be granted without increas- 
ing the amount of money now required 
to be paid either by the railroads or by 
the employees. No additional tax will! 
be necessary. 

Under the present law and present 
economic conditions a railroad man ap- 
proaching retirement age is in a difficult 
position. Even if he has saved up a 
nice sum of money and owns his home, 
if he retires he will be faced with the 
hazard of steadily decreasing savings and 
perhaps ill health which frequently 
comes with advanced years. The pres- 
ent annuity payments are of little real 
assistance; in many cases practically 
none at all. Surely retired railroad em- 
ployees who have served well and faith- 
fully for so many years are entitled to 
the assurance of better protection in 
their later life. 

There is another measure, H. R. 5875, 
which should likewise be adopted. This 
legislation, also sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Crosser, would increase the 
amounts payable for each day on which 
a railroad worker is eligible for unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits, either be- 
cause he is ill or because there is no 
job for him. 

The necessity for H. R. 5875 is evident 
when it is considered that the rates paid 
to jobless railroaders in the lower-in- 
come groups have not been increased 
since 1940 when it is estimated that liv- 
ing costs were 65 percent lower than they 
are now. 

There is sufficient money in the rail- 
road unemployment insurance fund 
that the railroads are claiming the tax 
rate should be reduced. Therefore there 
can be no doubt that the fund can well 
support increases ranging from 45 cents 
to $1.25 a day in benefits for the unem- 
ployed. 
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When the railroad unemployment in- 
surance system was established, the 
drafters of the legislation kept the bene- 
fits down to a point where, according to 
the best estimates available at that time 
they could be financed by a payroll tax 
of only 3 percent. In 1946 Congress de- 
termined that some liberalizations could 
be made in the act without any tax in- 
crease, and this was done, 

While the cost of living has continued 
to increase since 1946, at the same time 
wage increases and maintenance of a pe- 
riod of high railroad employment that 
began during the war have brought un- 
foreseen sums into the unemployment in- 
surance fund. The larger the fund the 
more it earns in interest. There is now 
a substantial reserve, while on the other 
hand the benefits it provides have become 
wholly inadequate. Just how far the 
benefits should ultimately be increased 
and what additional improvements can 
be made without increasing the existing 
tax rate are matters requiring a careful 
study which is now being made. In the 
meantime, however, with ample funds 
available, there is no reason to deny to 
those unemployed because of illness or 
lack of work a benefit increase that wil! 
restore their purchasing power to the 
level Congress established when it set 
the 1946 rates. 

There is general agreement that the 
unemployment insurance fund can sup- 
port a 25-percent cost-of-living increase 
in unemployment benefits without im- 
pairing its soundness. H. R. 5875 would 
provide that 25-percent increase. 

I have outlined the provisions of H. R. 
5993 and H. R. 5875, why these provisions 
are needed, and how they are to be fi- 
nanced. The provisions are simple, the 
need urgent, and the financing available 
without cost to the taxpayer, the rail- 
roads, or the railroad employees. These 
two bills should be enacted into law with- 
out further delay. 

I also wish to refer to H. R. 5711, a bill 
to which I am opposed. This measure, 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania, Representative Sumpson, would 
reduce unemployment insurance con- 
tributions from the railroad companies 
at the expense of the employees. The 
companies see the large reserve fund as 
an opoprtunity to lower their taxes. 
Suppose, however, that a severe depres- 
sion period is encountered. There is 
nothing to show that the fund could sur- 
vive that experience if it is weakened by 
the tax cut proposed in H. R. 5711. This 
bill would have the disastrous effect of 
reducing railroad taxes immediately 
from the present rate of 3 percent to 4 
mere one-half of 1 percent. 

The railroads obtained rate increases 
and opposed increases in wages of their 
workers on the grounds that the com- 
panies have to pay unemployment tax. 
Despite the fact that the average non- 
operating railroad worker draws less 
than the average worker in comparable 
jobs in other industries, the railroads 
now seek a tax reduction which it is 
estimated would give them around $120,- 
000,000 a year. 

The opposition of the railroad em- 
ployees to H. R. 5711 is justified. The 
bill should be defeated. 
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I have high regard for the railroad 
brotherhoods which have for many years 
led the way in behalf of forward- 
looking labor legislation. They repre- 
sent the most conservative, most rea- 
sonable, and most progressive element 
of labor. 

I was glad to have a part in making 
adoption of the Crosser bill in 1946 pos- 
sible. It will be recalled that this meas- 
ure was being held up in the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the only way 
in which it could be brought before the 
House was through a petition discharg- 
ing the committee from further con- 
sideration of the legislation. I was one 
of the 218 Members of the House who 
signed this petition. When the bill was 
in the Committee of the Whole there 
were certain amendments introduced 
by opposing forces and which were pro- 
tested by the railroad workers when the 
measure was reported back to the House. 
I realized that the workers were correct 
in their protest, and I voted against the 
crippling amendments which were killed 
by the House. The defeat of these 
amendments made it possible for the 
Crosser amendments to become law. 

I believe in the principle of organized 
labor; in the right of the workers to 
organize and work for their mutual pro- 
tection and welfare. I have always rec- 
ognized that right, and my record in 
public life will show that I have been 
friendly and sympathetic to the cause 
of the railroad men. While a mem- 
ber of the Louisiana Legislature I made 
a most vigorous and practically single- 
handed fight for enactment of the full 
crew bill. In the legislature and in Con- 
gress I have always voted for legisla- 
tion that I felt was necessary for the best 
interests of the workers, and I will con- 
tinue to do so at every opportunity. 





Colorado Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, many 
veterans and their dependents are not 
familiar with the various benefits, privi- 
leges, preferences, and exemptions, as 
extended to them by the laws of the great 
State of Colorado. It is, therefore, a 
pleasure for me to present an outline of 
such legislation as prepared by Charles 
S. Taylor, department adjutant of the 
Disabled American Veterans, 120 State 
—e Building, Denver 2, Colo., as fol- 
Ows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

County allowance is provided for burial of 
indigent veterans. Burial may not be in a 
potter’s field. Relatives or friends may con- 
duct the funeral. 

The State is authorized to acquire and 
maintain burial grounds, the management 
and control of which is vested in certain 
veteran organizations. No charge shall be 
made for burial space in such grounds. 

County allowance is provided for head- 
Stones for graves of indigent soldiers. 





CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Evidence of presumed death or absence may 
be admitted. 

Disability of minority is removed for 
qualified veterans under the GI bill of rights. 

Protection is granted to persons acting 
under power of attorney granted by members 
of the armed forces or merchant marine. 

Wills may be proved if attesting witnesses 
becomes incompetent or are unavailable in 
the armed forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Free copies of public records are available 
for wards of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the Uniform Guardian- 
ship Act. 

Free copies of public records are available 
for use by veterans or their dependents in 
obtaining benefits. 

The adjutant general furnishes certified 
copies of World War enrollment records to 
any post of the American Legion free of 
charge 

Discharge papers are recorded free of 
charge. 

The board of county commissioners of each 
county shall appoint a county veterans’ serv- 
ice officer. 

It is the duty of the Colorado Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs to assist veterans or their 
dependents in securing benefits to which they 
are entitled under State or Federal laws. 
Annual appropriations are provided. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Loans are available to World War veterans 
for educational purposes. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, AND SO 
FORTH 

Military service benefits under the Unem- 
poyment Compensation Act were extended to 
July 1, 1947. 

Veterans have preference in civil-service 
appointments. 

Preference is extended to veterans in mu- 
nicipal fire departments which are under 
civil service. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Employment status is preserved under the 
Civil Service Act. 

Rules and regulations have been promul- 
gated giving to war veterans identical credits 
and preferences as are given by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Contributions were waived until June 30, 
1943, while a member of the State Retirement 
Association was in any branch of the armed 
forces engaged in national defense. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION 
Money received from the United States as 


pension is exempt from execution, attach- 
ment, or other legal process. 
GUARDIANSHIP 
The Uniform Guardianship Act provides 
for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or minor child of a 
veteran to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 
HOMES 
Veterans, their wives, and widows may be 
admitted to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 
LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 


Rights of veterans are established with 
respect to the sale and improvement of State 
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lands. For each day of service a credit of 
$1 is given veterans in the purchase of such 
lands. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks, insurance companies, and building 
and loan associations may make loans guar- 
anteed under the GI bill of rights. 

Veterans are extended second-injury fund 
benefits. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Exemption is granted from gross-receipts 
tax of proceeds from boxing contests or ex- 
hibitions held by certain veteran organiza- 
tions to provide recreation for persons in 
active military service. 

Combined fishing and small game hunting 
licenses are available for members of the 
&° aed forces upon application and payment 
ot $1 fee. 

Exemption is granted, beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1944, of compensation of members 
of the armed forces for military service not 
in excess of $1,500, mustering-out pay, and 
all payments made to dependents. 

Members of the armed forces are relieved 
from State income-tax liability during period 
of military service, plus period of 1 year. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The unauthorized wearing or use of in- 
signia, badges, etc., of certain veterans’ or- 
ganizations is unlawful, punishable by a fine 
of not to exceed $20 or imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days, or both. 

The unauthorized use of the letters “GAR” 
is declared a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not less than $100, or by confinement 
in the county jail for not less than 6 months, 
or both. 

Armory privileges are extended to veteran 
organizations. 

Gross-receipts tax of proceeds from boxing 
contests or exhibitions held by certain vet- 
erans’ organizations to provide recreation for 
persons in the active military service is 
waived. 

Most of these laws have been enacted 
through the sponsorship and cooperation 
of the DAV and other veteran organizations. 

At the present time the DAV has some 36 
chapters throughout the State of Colorado, 
most of which maintain volunteer or part- 
time service and employment officers to as- 
sist veterans with their problems in their 
own communities. 

In addition to this service on a local level, 
the DAV maintains four national service offi- 
cers on a full-time basis, under the direc- 
tion of Brian J. Thornton, at the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office, 102 Keith 
Building, Denver 2, Colo. 

These DAV experts extend all types of 
service to veterans and their dependents, 
free of charge, more particularly in the de- 
velopment and prosecution of their justi- 
fiable claims for various benefits to which 
they may be lawfully entitled under existing 
Federal and State laws. 

DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, 
approved July 15, 1942—active membership 
in the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds or 
injuries, or the blight of ailments or disabili- 
ties incurred during, or by reason of, active 
service during time of war in the armed 
forces of the United States, or of some coun- 
try allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 
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Eligibles may become life members upon 
paymert of a fee of $100 ($50, if born be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1902), in cash, or by a down 
payment of $5 or more, plus such install- 
ments as will complete payment of the 
full fee by the end of the second succeeding 
fiscal year (ending on June 30), after which, 
if not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 
per year would accrue. A growing percent- 
age are becoming DAV life members. 

DAV SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 

Realizing the need for extending assist- 
ance to all veterans and their dependents 
after the close of World War II, the DAV 
entered into an agreement with the Veterans’ 
Administration and the American Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., back in 1944, to 
train some 400 handicapped veterans of 
World War II to become national service 
officers. An intensive 6-month special 
course was set up, followed by 18 more 
months of on-the-job training in three dif- 
ferent regional offices of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, under the supervision of old- 
time, long-experienced DAV service officers. 

The members of the tenth and last class 
of such trainees received their diplomas in 
May 1947, and are now completing their job 
training in all parts of the country. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ or- 
ganization to provide, without cost to the 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in the 
solution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more ex- 
tensive and effective Nation-wide service 
staff to take care of the problems of all vet- 
erans and their dependents, and particu- 
larly those who have service-connected dis- 
abilities, than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities, the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation on 
behalf of disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical here to set forth, 
has, each year, been brought about by nu- 
merous conferences with officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and other governmen- 
tal agencies. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the Dis- 
abled American Veterans semimonthly news- 
papers, containing accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation as to all existing and pending leg- 
islation, Presidential Executive orders, court 
decisions, opinions of the Attorney General, 
Comptrolier General, and VA Administrator, 
VA regulations, service letters, circulars, and 
other instructions, as well as much other 
information of interest and of value to dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
badly wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience 
in various local, State, and national DAV 
activities which qualify him to lead an or- 
ganization composed exclusively of Amer- 
ica’s disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 
is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The National Service Headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 


at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organi- 
zation in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
my good friend, Millard W. Rice. In addi- 
tion to these service departments, the DAV 
service headquarters has its office manager, 
John E. Feighner, as assistant national adju- 
tant. All of these various departments are 
staffed by trained experts, all of whom are 
themselves war wounded or disabled vet- 
erans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and 
are, therefore, generally more effective in 
helping disabled claimants to comply with 
technical requirements to prove legal entitle- 
ment to benefits to which they may be law- 
fully and equitably entitled. 


DAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The DAV has freely rendered technical 
help to thousands of disabled veterans each 
year in obtaining compensation for service- 
incurred disabilities, medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, insurance benefits, pensions for 
dependents of deceased veterans, vocational 
training, civil service appointments, and last, 
but really first in importance—suitable, 
gainful employment. 

During the past 18 years, for which records 
are obtainable, the paid national service of- 
ficers of the DAV have extended service as 
indicated by the following brief résumé: 
Claims handled—1,525,753; total monetary 
benefits—$132,512,111.87. 

Additional compensation payments thus 
obtained for thousands of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, who might not other- 
wise have been able to procure such needed 
benefits, have converted such beneficiaries 
from local liabilities into community assets. 

It is, of course, not practicable, in a brief 
statistical résumé to indicate the many dif- 
ferent types of service extended by service 
officers. Many liberalizing precedents have 
been established by the decisions obtained, 
which subsequently have proved of value to 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
having similar claims, the results of which 
cannot be computed from service reports. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PROVING SERVICE ORIGIN 


Most citizens agree with the DAV that the 
Federal Government should bear the burden 
of providing for the Nation's defenders, but 
only when it has been established that the 
veteran’s disabilities were incurred in or 
aggravated by his military service. 

To prove service connection of a disability, 
however, is not an easy thing to do, except 
where official records show its inception in 
service. An equitable claim cannot neces- 
sarily be legally established. 

Many different factors may make it ex- 
tremely difficult, and in many cases impos- 
sible, for a veteran factually to prove that 
his disabilities were caused by his war serv- 
ice, even though actually service-incurred or 
aggravated. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
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employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there. 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped vet- 
erans’ abilities have been matched with the 
requirements of the job, rather than stress. 
ing his disabilities. It has been demonstrat- 
ed by the employment record of such dis- 
abled veterans that they have « low absentee 
record, a low turn-over record, a low acci- 
dent record, and a higher efficiency and pro- 
duction record. It has thus been proven that 
to hire disabled veterans is just plain, good 
business, bringing benefits directly to them, 
their dependents, their communities, their 
employers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as those who are, or have been, dependent 
upon these heroes, so that other young men 
who, in the future, may be called upon to 
make similar sacrifices, will have the assur- 
ance, on the basis of past performance, that 
if they, too, should also be so unfortunate 
they will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of both World Wars I and II, 
it is a pleasure for me to commend the serv- 
ice program of the DAV and I am sure it 
merits the consideration and support of the 
entire country. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article en- 
titled “Land. of the Free” written by the 
Honorable James A. Farley, and appear- 
ing in the Elks magazine: 

LAND OF THE FREE 


(By James A. Farley, chairman of the board 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 


I am grateful for the opportunity presented 
by the Elks magazine to discuss American- 
ism, a subject so vital, not only to us of 
today, but to the future of our country and 
the peace of the world. Americanism is the 
one “ism” that sums up all that America has 
been, is, and can hope to be. It is the only 
philosophy of government that has ever rec- 
ognized the God-given right of man to carve 
out his own destiny, to share in his own 
government and to make his own laws. 

I know of no forum from which one may 
speak more effectively, or to a more under- 
standing audience, than from the pages of 
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a magazine representing an American-born 
fraternity with a membership of more than 
900,000 American citizens of sworn loyalty 
and an unsurpassed record of service in peace 
and war. 

Americanism is an impelling subject. It is 
an interpretation of the kind of democracy 
which must win the battle for world peace 
if there is to be any peace at all. We are 
living in a period of world stress and America 
must recognize the implications of these 
times. Never in all history was there a time 
when so many people of so many nations 
have been starving, homeless, and gazing into 
a hopeless future. These are truly “times 
that try men’s souls,” times when there can- 
not be too much restatement of values or 
reiteration of the principles that all Ameri- 
cans hold dear. This is our America and the 
people of no other country in this war-rav- 
aged world enjoy the privileges and blessings 
that are ours. It is true that war has brought 
about maladjustments in our economy and 
its impact has jolted our lives out of pre- 
war complacency, but the most vehement 
denouncers of our democracy cannot deny 
that our people are better fed, housed, and 
clothed than any other people anywhere in 
the world. This is the answer to those who 
would substitute the doctrine of Karl Marx 
for the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Internationale for the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. The sometimes terrifying aftermath 
of war must not be permitted to cloud the 
clear vision of the American people, nor can 
we permit the enemies of America to inject 
their poison into the pure stream of democ- 
racy that flows through the hearts of the 
American people, to keep America always the 
land of the free. 

War is a devastating experience. It is the 
young, the strong, the virile who must fight. 
It casts its shadow over millions of homes 
and its utter futility, its needless waste, its 
wanton slaughter, shake faith in the civiliz- 
ing influence of centuries of culture and 
progress. Each succeeding war, always more 
terrible than the last, breeds fear of the next 
war, and since that day when man’s scien- 
tific attainments enabled him to smash the 
atom, the acrid smoke of the atomic bomb has 
lingered in the nostrils of mankind and all 
look with shrinking dread for the next war 
to destroy civilization. 

This Nation of ours has known six wars, ex- 
cluding the Revolution, which lighted an in- 
spiring new beacon of liberty for all the world 
to see and wrote a new chapter of govern- 
ment and human relations. It has had its 
grim period of internal strife out of which 
came a Nation “fone and indivisible” forever. 
America has never known defeat. The great 
virility of our country, its unbeatable quali- 
ties, are attributed by other nations to our 
vast natural resources, our great ports, enor- 
mous industrial plants and the productive 
ability of our people. But there is a deeper 
reason for our unequalled record both in 
peace and in war, an underlying cause for 
our triumphs on the battlefield, a factor that 
transcends all material considerations and 
inspires our men and women, peace-loving 
as they are, to sacrifice loved ones, homes, 
even life itself, when danger threatens Amer- 
ica. 

I have traveled the length and breadth 
of our country many times. I have made 
many visits to each State in the Union. I 
have not gone as a casual visitor, but with 
the determined purpose of studying condi- 
tions and learning to know their people. I 
am personally acquainted with hundreds of 
citizens in each State. My correspondence 
with my fellow citizens down through the 
years has been enormous. From my own 
contacts and observations, I have sensed the 
spirit of America to the extent that I am 
willing to attempt to define that all-pervad- 
ing spiritual essence that we call American- 
ism. There are 140,000,000 Americans and, I 
venture to guess, as many definitions of 


Americanism, but all put together and re- 
duced to their simplest form may be summed 
up in the word freedom; the freedom that 
exists only in America, and is democracy in 
its best form. 

Freedom is the blood and bone and sinew 
of America, the underlying force, the inner 
power that creates the spirit singular to our 
Nation. Freedom and Americanism are 
synonymous, and I am thinking of freedom 
in the terms of what it holds for our future, 
and its effect upon the future of the world. 

Let us examine this remarkable force called 
freedom that we cherish by instinct and tra- 
dition, a freedom we fought for, not only for 
ourselves, but for people throughout the 
world. Our freedom is credited with being 
little more than a century and a half old. 
However, freedom was in the air when the 
first Pilgrim landed on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts. It impregnated all of those who 
followed them, and when, on July 4, 1776, the 
Liberty Bell announced to the world that 
the Continental Congress had cut all ties with 
the Old World, the hearts of the Colonists 
already were aglow with liberty’s flame, and 
they went forth to achieve victory. The vic- 
tory they won gave to the world its greatest 
nation and a system of government founded 
in the late eighteenth century and essen- 
tially unchanged since that time. In this 
chaotic world of today, it holds out the one 
hope for the freedom of mankind. 

Our freedom has carried five generations, 
through successive stages of progress, to liv- 
ing standards that have astonished the world. 
It does not owe its origin to any of the decay- 
ing governments of the past. Our form of 
government was born of virile and independ- 
ent thought. It is predicated upon the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the greatest char- 
ter of human liberty ever penned, a document 
that kindled a new light in the darkness of a 
world where monarchs ruled by divine right, 
and whose words were the sole arbiter of 
man’s destiny. Our forefathers, in defiance 
of the rulers of the world, declared that 
“all men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights,” among them “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Never since the cave- 
man discovered fire had human kind dis- 
covered anything so important to human 
progress as this philosophy upon which was 
builded a government of, for, and by the 
people, a government with a minimum of 
hampering laws, a government that gave 
unrestricted opportunity to individual enter- 
prise, and developed in our people the stam- 
ina and spiritual strength that have carried 
America onward and upward through the 


" years. 


Our freedom couldn't be patterned after 
any other form of government, for when 
America declared herself free and independ- 
ent there was no real freedom anywhere in 
the world. The faith and industry of our 
people, developed through our system of free 
enterprise, has paced the world spiritually 
and materially. From the earth and from 
the depths of the sea, and from the skies 
above, we have plucked our resources and 
our men of science have directed them into 
many channels. Our manufacturers have 
produced at enormous speed the things that 
science and invention have designed for the 
convenience of man. Men of religions, of 
all faiths and creeds, teachers, poets, phi- 
losophers, and authors, have inspired us to 
greater efforts and pointed the way to higher 
standards and better living. American en- 
terprise has been so truly a happy blend that 
when war came and all of Europe stood with 
backs to the wall before the might of Nazi 
aggression, our productive ability was turned 
into a gigantic effort that enabled America 
to supply the Allied armies with money, food, 
and manufactured matériel of war that 
brought victory to our united arms. 

There are those who attribute our success 
to great natural resources, but nature has 
been bountiful to other countries of the 
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world. Raw material exists everywhere, but 
the free enterprise, the untrammeled initi- 
ative is not there for its development. Some 
attribute our success to peculiar national 
characteristics, but they forget that we are 
peopled by comparatively recent arrivals 
from practically every quarter of the globe. 
But we are descended from a line of ances- 
tors who, since America was born, looked to- 
ward our country with longing eyes and who 
subconsciously implanted in the hearts of 
their offspring a faith in America that made 
them Americans even before they landed on 
our shores. 

These people, of many races and diverse 
faiths, coming from many lands where they 
had been virtually slaves of the state, found 
that here in America every individual was on 
his own; that no higher authority attempted 
to order their lives; that they were free to 
worship the God of their fathers; that great 
resources were here to be developed by indi- 
vidual initiative and industry. They realized 
how precious was the heritage of liberty be- 
queathed by those men of faith and vision 
who penned the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and framed our Constitution. 

Much is said of the American way of life. 
We hear it eloquently discussed as though it 
were a social and pclitical philosophy, a chart 
for the guidance of the lives and activities 
of men and women. But the American way 
of life is not a theory; it is not a system of 
philosophy; it is not a guide to thinking, 
reasoning, or living. It is the amalgamated 
habits and characteristics of our people ac- 
quired through years of uninhibited relation- 
ship with their fellows, through free enter- 
prise, free thought, free expression, and self- 
government. Those who follow the American 
way of life reap the reward of their own 
labors, worship in their own way, accept a 
full share of responsibility of government. 
The American way is the way of freemen— 
it is democracy, the foundation of America’s 
strength, the rock upon which is erected the 
well-being of our people. 

In America the government belongs to the 
people. In the dictator countries, the people 
belong, body and soul, to the government. 
In America every citizen is a partner in the 
business of government and must bear his 
share of individual responsibility. America, 
by virtue of its strength, power, and resources, 
is in a position of world leadership—every 
loyal American must back this leadership 
to the full limit. Democracy, the American 
way of life, is challenged by powerful forces, 
and should the will of these forces prevail, 
the hope of peace in our time will never be 
realized. 

But America will rise to the responsibilities 
of world leadership, and the American people 
will give their full support to democracy’s 
cause. They did not give American lives to 
win democracy on the battlefield only to 
lose it on the diplomatic field. 

Freedom is a dynamic, liberating force. 
One need walk only to the nearest play- 
ground or college athletic field to discover 
why we won the war. Beyond question we 
are the greatest competitors in the world. 
I do not advance this as an American boast, 
but rather as a manifestation of the liberat- 
ing force of freedom. 

The American knows no limit of achieve- 
ment because no limit exists in America. 
Our children sense it at an early age because 
itis born in them. Our youths think only in 
terms of winning whatever they attempt. 
Victory is the image always before them; 
defeat is almost impossible for them to con- 
jure. Considered alone we call it the com- 
petitive spirit; actually it is the chief prcd- 
uct of freedom. It, more than anything else, 
accounts for American ingenuity in the field 
of production, and victory on the fleld of 
battle. 

Tolerance for each other's thoughts, for 
each other’s religion, for each other’s race, 
are all manifestations of freedom. There is 
the demand for justice, for equal treatment 
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under the law; there is the conviction that 


opportunity is unlimited for all. And we 
must not overlook an outstanding American 
trait: sympathy for the underdog. We love 
to see him win because we feel he is a vic- 
tim of injustice. This is one of the deepest 
roots of our Americanism. 

What American has not experienced the 
thrill of seeing some highly touted competi- 
tor overcome by some little fellow who was 
not given a chance to win? It sets Ameri- 
can crowds on fire with enthusiasm and it 
explains a great deal more than we think. 
It explains why we never have conceived 
might to be right; why we never have wor- 
shiped might as an end _ in itself; why the 
superman never has appealed to the great 
mass of Americans. 

Can any of us picture an America with 
only one political party that always won, an 
America with all of its enterprises owned 
by the state, an America with only one press 
and that the Government's? Yet it is the 
imposition of these things upon the under- 
dog that threatens the world today, and it 
is the spirit of America, deep rooted in the 
hearts of our people, that is going to fight 
with courage, strength, and resourcefulness 
to preserve the democracy for which our 
blood and treasure were poured upon the 
battlefield. 

It is little wonder that Hitler underesti- 
mated America, that he was contemptuous 
of democratic ways. It is a matter of con- 
cern that some of our allies in war, nations 
that we saved from annihilation by the Nazi 
war machine, are now following the Nazi 
line, seeking, not to find a peaceful solu- 
tion of the world's ills, but to take ad- 
vantage of the misery and destitution 
wrought by war, to wipe the spirit of liberty 
from the face of the earth. 

Hitler is dead. The once proud German 
nation that followed his lead is crushed 
and broken beyond recovery. His fate 
should be a lesson to the enemies of democ- 
racy who are pouring out their vituperative 
abuse against America, making their ab- 
surd charges against American leadership, 
fomenting hatreds that they hope will weaken 
our leadership of the democratic cause. 

To the totalitarian mind the workings of 
the free spirit are incomprehensible. The 
totalitarian thinks only in materialistic 
terms. He cannot grasp the fundamental 
fact that robots may fight an orderly and 
relentless battle, but it is the free man, 
fighting with heart and mind to preserve his 
sacred heritage, who must triumph. The 
superiority of the fighting qualities of free 
men over the slaves of the state has been 
demonstrated in two wars, although it is 
evident that the totalitarians have not prof- 
ited by these lessons. They still dream, as 
Hitler dreamed, of world conquest. 

During the war our people had a taste of 
totalitarian restrictions made essential by 
military necessity. These have been em- 
ployed in every war since the Nation was 
founded. But in adopting these restrictions 
it was with the idea of getting rid of them 
at the earliest moment. Our people were 
willing to endure them, to make any sac- 
rifice to win the war, but they were a taste 
of totalitarian government they did not 
relish. 

After each World War there have been those 
who, seeking a totalitarian toehold, an en- 
tering wedge for more restrictive govern- 
ment measures to come, advocate the reten- 
tion of the Government hand, which worked 
so well in waging war, on the controls of 
peacetime enterprise. President Wilson was 
thus counseled and, for the record, I want 
yeu to read what he said in his state of the 
Union message delivered just a few weeks 
after the end of World War I: 

“So far as our domestic affairs are con- 
cerned, the problem of our return to peace 
is a problem of economic and industrial re- 
adjustment. That problem is less serious 
for us than it may turn out to be for the 


nations which have suffered the disarrange- 
ments and losses of war longer than we. Our 
people, moreover, do not wait to be coached 
and led. They know their own business, are 
quick and resourceful at every readjustment, 
definite in purpose and self-reliant in action. 
Any leading strings we might seek to put 
them in would speedily become hopelessly 
entangled because they would pay no atten- 
tion to them and go their own way. All we 
can do as their legislative and executive 
servants is to mediate the process of change 
here, there, and elsewhere as we may. I 
have heard much counsel as to the plans that 
should be formed and personally conducted 
to a happy consummation, but from no 
quarter have I seen any general scheme of 
reconstruction emerge which I thought we 
could force our spirited businessmen and 
self-reliant laborers to accept with due 
pliancy and obedience.” 

We can demonstrate no greater attach- 
ment to Americanism than to lend our sup- 
port to this doctrine at this time. 

As for those who wish for a continuance 
of a totalitarian government in times of 
peace because it worked well in war, they 
are putting the cart before the horse; in 
fact, they are urging that we do without the 
horse altogether. Let them remember that 
it is our freedom in peace that has been our 
strength in war. We gave up a great measure 
of freedom to achieve victory. Let us not 
forget that the American people want all 
those freedoms returned and will have them 
just as soon as national emergencies permit. 

I am a firm believer in public opinion. 
Examined over any reasonable period of time, 
public opinion is wise opinion. But its wis- 
dom is in direct ratio to the people who con- 
tribute to it, and public opinion, from coast 
to coast, has finally realized that America has 
come of age and taken its place in the family 
of nations. Modern transportation and 
methods of communication make us close 
neighbors of every nation on earth and the 
word neighbors has taken on vast new 
meaning. 

I do not hold that we are giving: up this 
Americanism that is our very own, born of 
our concept of liberty and freedom of enter- 
prise. But we have assumed a new role forced 
upon us by our strength and power and 
that is the role of leadership of the democra- 
cies of the world. In accepting this respon- 
sibility we become citizens of the world. We 
all have our political affiliations but we are, 
first of all, Americans and, accepting as we 
must the obligations of world citizens, we 
must remain first—Americans. 

We must realize that old divisions of opin- 
fons among us have all but disappeared. 
We must eliminate the words “isolationist,” 
“interventionist.” “internationalist,” and 
“nationalist” from our vocabularies. In the 
light of world conditions today they mean 
nothing. 

It is easy to unite in war. When survival 
is the common thought of us all, we are one, 
whether we speak of nations or individuals. 
But the making of peace is far more difficult. 
The fear of tomorrow drives men and na- 
tions to unwise decisions. The history of 
their short-sightedness at the peace table is 
the history of succeeding wars. 

The United Nations, upon which people 
throughout the world placed high hopes, 
already is divided. Cherished visions of 
“one world” and utopian peace, a brotherhood 
of nations, have been rudely dispelled. Two 
blocs at the peace negotiations are assured: 
each is in irrevocable opposition to the ide- 
ologies of the other. 

But what we need today and will need in 
the months to come is wisdom, not extrava- 
gance of thought. Extremists—those who 
would sacrifice America to some global super- 
state or those who would sacrifice the future 
peace of the world on the altar of blind pa- 
triotism—must be ignored. They are not 
wise counselors; they are special pleaders 
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who ignore the common good. They shout 
the loudest but do not say the most. 

There is an uncommon amount of common 
sense in America. Wisdom is the product of 
straight thinking applied to knowledge, Our 
job is to keep informed and clear-headed. 
While extremists wring their hands because 
they are not getting what they want (and 
Wwe may be assured they will never get it), the 
American people can perform no greater sery- 
ice than to maintain reasoned judgment. 

Totalitarian governments respect only ma- 
terial strength. Therefore, America must be 
strong. Much as our people dislike it, for 
their own protection we must have an Army 
and Navy and Air Force to command the 
respect of our potential enemies. We are 
in the game now; never again must our run- 
ners be caught off base. But, as world lead- 
ers, we must stay within the framework of 
democracy and its basic principles of liberty, 
equality, and justice for all. Upon these 
principles rests our Americanism and in them 
lie all hopes for peace, both at home and 
abroad. 





Abraham Lincoln Passed to His Reward 
83 Years Ago Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1948 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 83 
years ago April 15 that Abraham Lincoln 
succumbed to the effects of an assassin’s 
bullet and thus ended the Great Emanci- 
pator’s good work on earth. 

On February 8, 1948, in old Ford’s 
Theater, where the fatal shot was fired, a 
large group of patriotic people gathered 
to commemorate Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth. This program was sponsored by 
the Lincoln Group of Washington, D. C., 
of which Mr. Burt Sheldon is president. 
It was my high honor to act as master 
of ceremonies for this program and to 
be introduced by my good friend, Mr. H. 
A. Tolson, Assistant Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

The National Press Club Male Chorus 
sang several appropriate songs under the 
leadership of Reinald Werrenrath. An 
excellent address was delivered by Maj. 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant III, retired grand- 
son of the great Civil War general. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this address in an extension of my re- 
marks so that the American people may 
read with profit to themselves and Amer- 
ica during these days of world recon- 
struction. Would that another Abraham 
Lincoln might soon appear among us, to 
unite all the peoples of the world into 
one band of friends and peaceful neigh- 
bors. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(An address made by Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. 

Grant III (retired), at the Lincoln Museum, 

Ford’s Theater Building), on February 8 

1948, to commemorate Lincoln’s birthday 

on February 12, 1809) 

Obviously it is beyond the power of human 
ingenuity to devise a government which will 
of itself grow with a nation’s growth, to 
foresee and provide in advance for every 
problem of an ever-evolving and progressive 
civilization. More cannot be asked than that 
it comprise an orderly method by which such 











growth may be accomplished, and sufficient 
checks to prevent constant change and con- 
fusion, lest it be, like a rudderless ship, the 
plaything of every shift of wind, of every 
gust of demagogic oratory. The Ship of 
State, like the most beautiful of human 
useful inventions, the sailing ship, must 
conform to tide and wind but offer to each 
sufficient resistance to hold her course, and 
she must have a definitely fixed course and 
masters who can be trusted not to change it 
without sufficient reason. 

Such a government was designed under 
Washinton’s personal supervision—some- 
thing quite new in ships of state and neces- 
sarily to some extent an experiment; and 
with the great strength of his personality 
and calm good judgment, he launched it and 
started it on its world-famous voyage. It fell 
to Mr. Lincoln’s share to prove its internal 
strength sufficient to withstand the most 
critical strains of the centrifugal forces re- 
sulting from the existence side by side of op- 
posed economic conditions and racial dif- 
ferences. It is clear from his public state- 
ments and writings that his first thought 
and his principal purpose throughout his ad- 
ministration was the preservation of the 
Union. He saw the moral obliquity of slavery, 
he boldly advocated the stopping of its ter- 
ritorial expansion and the consideration of 
means and methods for its gradual elimina- 
tion; but abolition, as far as he was con- 
cerned, was secondary to the preservation of 
the Union: 

“My paremount object is to save the Union, 
If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slaves, I would do it; if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leav- 
ing others alone, I would also do that.” 

When so wise a man, and the patriots who 
supported him, thought the preservation of 
this Government worth the sacrifice and 
labored for it through the ordeal of those 
four bloody years, we may well set a high 
value upon our heritage and refuse to change 
it without long and weighty consideration, 
refuse to exchange it for any mess of foreign 
pottage, however spicily flavored with the 
sauce of rhetoric and attractively served on 
a platter of golden promise. 

While Mr. Lincoln in his great wisdom fore- 
saw the struggle that was to result from slav- 
ery, while he preeminently could not be 
confused by the hope of compromise and 
shook the indifferent out of their apathy 
With his clarion call that “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand”—“I believe this 
Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free,” which echoed and 
reechoed throughout the land, nevertheless 
he would not take any aggressive steps to 
compel acceptance of his views by the South. 
Vith his misguided compatriots, who were 
breaking up their country under the errone- 
ous plea that abolition was to be forced upon 
them and their property in slaves confiscated 
without due process of law, he reasoned mild- 
ly and clearly stated the issue for which they 
were assuming the responsibility: “In your 
hands my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and 
hot in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war. The Government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being your- 
selves the aggressors. I am loath to close. 
We are not enemies but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of af- 
fection. The mystic chords of memory, 
Stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.” Leader as he was of a great 
moral cause, convinced that “if slavery is not 
Wrong, nothing is wrong,” still he was against 
compulsion, he was willing to accomplish his 
ends by legal means, by the slow but surer 
methods laid down in the Constitution, con- 
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fident that right would win and firm that 
even those, who in his opinion were so bit- 
terly defending a great national wrong, 
should not suffer injustice at the hands of 
the Government, nor have their property 
confiscated without due compensation. And 
we know that he was sincere, for he took no 
steps inconsistent with his statement. And 
how he was abused for his so-called weak- 
ness; but history will in consequence forever 
put the responsibility for the war upon the 
South and her factious leaders. In such an 
emergency it is much easier to be violent 
than right. In the hurricane, in the midst 
of which he was called to the helm, he did 
not put On more sail; he beat up into the 
wind, away from the lee-shore, until the 
Cape of Good Hope was passed. 

Once the war was unavoidably forced 
upon him, once secession was a fact and the 
country could not be saved except by the re- 
conquest of the South, then he was equally 
firm and determined in carrying it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the only way left open 
by the country’s enemies. Great as were 
the special war powers conferred upon him 
by Congress, it was not always possible to 
provide in advance against every eventu- 
ality; and he never hesitated to assume re- 
sponsibility for necessary action in an emer- 
gency, even when it could be argued with 
some plausibility that he had exceeded his 
authority or infringed upon the letter of the 
law. The Emancipation Proclamation was a 
war measure, an arbitrary act, but the world 
sympathized with its high purpose and rec- 
ognized its timeliness, and approved. As he 
said, “The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate for the stormy present. The occa- 
sion is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, sO we must think anew and act anew.” 
He had sworn to sustain the Constitution, 
and this he did without hesitation, inter- 
preting his powers on the broad and com- 
mon-sense assumption that they wer. in- 
tended for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, not to impede it. The all-important 
thing was to prove beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that “when ballots have fairly and 
constitutionally decided, there can be no 
successful appeal back to bullets.” Without 
general acceptance of this principle, repre- 
sentative republican government is but a 
makeshift device for passing trom One des- 
potism to another, for the development of 
demagogues and for the selection of tyrants. 

7 * * . * 


He deliberately selected for his Cabinet his 
strongest rivals, the leaders of the various 
groups of his own party who had themselves 
hoped to carry off the nomination for the 
Presidency and doubtless were convinced that 
they were better fitted for that high and diffi- 
cult position than the little known and com- 
paratively inexperienced lawyer from Illinois. 
How he used their services so effectually, with 
what wisdom he profited by their special 
knowledge and talents, is a matter of history. 
While too long to sketch even at this time, 
there is no greater proof of his mental bal- 
ance and moral grandeur. Naturally men of 
such ability and strength, as the members 
of this great war Cabinet, did not and could 
not always agree; that they did serve the 
country so faithfully and so effectively 
through such troublous times, and in general 
followed Mr. Lincoln’s leadership so loyally 
in all great things, is evidence of their great- 
ness and patriotism and magnanimity, as well 
as of his, and has caused their names to be 
written of gold in the annals of our land. We 
cannot do honor to the great President, with- 
out including a tribute to his great Cabinet 
and to the many other Government Officials, 
both military and civil, who sympathized 
with his high purpose and without whose 
support he could not have accomplished it. 
He would have been the last person to wish 
their services to the national cause to be 
undervalued. 

*. o te * 
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The soft answer that turneth away wrath 
seems to have been always ready for his use. 
Often it took the form of a parable or the 
jesting narrative of some country or village 
experience; always it contained a concise 
statement of or analogy to the very quintes- 
sence of the question under consideration, so 
kindly and humorous that offense could not 
be taken at a difference of opinion, and so 
sagacious and wise that it made support of 
any contrary opinion impossible. Often the 
most serious public questions were treated in 
the form of a story; while this shocked the 
pompous and the fastidious, the people un- 
derstood the situation better for his homely 
presentation of it, for its not being wrapped 
in oratory—and after all it was the people 
whom Mr. Lincoln wished to convince and 
whose confidence in his sound judgment gave 
his policies the votes needed. 

Tales were constantly brought to him of 
Secretary Chase’s efforts to undermine him— 
of the Secretary’s friends calling him incom- 
petent, abusing him, saying that he should 
be impeached. He answered such tales with 
the question, “Well, that does not make it so, 
does it? * * * Mr. Chase is a good Sec- 
retary. The people believe in him and take 
his money. That is what we want, is it not? 
* * * When I was a boy I worked on a 
farm. We plowed corn and I rode the horse, 
while a neighbor’s boy held the plow. The 
horse was lazy. I pounded him with my 
heels and the neighbor’s boy threw clods at 
him, but he would not go much till one day 
a bluehead lit on his back, close to the roots 
of his tail, where he could not switch him off. 
Then the bluehead put in his work and the 
horse put in his work. The neighbor's boy 
said, ‘Abe, knock that bluehead off.’ I said, 
‘No, you don’t; is not that just what we want 
to make him go?’ Well, if Chase has any- 
thing in his head that will make him work 
for the Republic, is that not Just what we 
want?” 

* * * * . 


In the early days of his law practice, he 
met the argument of a fluent opponent who 
was not meticulous in his regard for the 
truth by telling the jury of a river steamboat 
he remembered that had a very small boiler 
and a very large whistle, so that whenever 
the whistle blew the steam pressure was so 
reduced that the engine stopped. ‘“Gentle- 
men of the jury, you must not blame this 
man for what has been going on; he Knows 
nothing about it. It is with him as with 
that steamboat; he seems to be a man of 
integrity when he keeps his mouth shut, but 
when he opens his mouth he shuts his intel- 
lect. He knows nothing of what has been 
going on. You must not blame him.” 

Even in his great Cooper Institute speech 
he was not afraid of a simplicity of meta- 
phor and language, which is so convincing 
as to prove the highest eloquence: “You (of 
the South) say you will not abide the elec- 
tion of a Republican President, you will de- 
stroy the Union; and then you say the great 
crime of having destroyed it will be upon us. 
That is cool. A highwayman holds a pistol 
to my ear, and mutters through his teeth, 
‘Stand and deliver or I shall kill you and 
then you will be a murderer.’” 

To the delegation of clerygymen who came 
to him with the message, “God has sent us 
here to tell you that you must emancipate 
the slaves,” he answered: “Well, that is real 
queer, isn’t it? I thought I was running 
this thing; if God has anything to say I 
should think He would say it to me, wouldn’t 
He, instead of going off to that wicked city 
to tell you about. it?” 

But Mr. Lincoln was one of the great ora- 
tors of the world. Some of his speeches are 
among the most precious jewels of English 
literature. Wholly free from rhetorical em- 
bellishments and useless ornament, couched 
in the simplest language, understandable to 
everyone, carrying immediate conviction by 
their incontrovertible argument, they are 
most remarkable for the fitness of each word 
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to its purpose and for the clear thought they 


express. They burn with the unequaled and 
illuminating light of the sun, not the fasci- 
nating twinkle of the stars or the illusive 
glamour of the moon. It is evident from 
them that Mr. Lincoln’s mind worked in a 
clear medium and without eccentricity or 
aberration; all the eloquence in the world 
could not have produced them, had he not 
thought straight and had the soundest of 
sound judgment. And at times sincerity of 
purpose and the perfection of expression for 
a great thought gave his utterance a dignity 
and sonorousness like unto the best passages 
of the Bible. 


» * » ~ - 


Were we not convinced that the right con- 
quers in the end, though the ways of provi- 
dence are not always clear to us and we may, 
in fact, sometimes be mistaken as to what 
is right and what is wrong, this world would 
be for most of us but a hopeless place and 
life a desperate ordeal. It is, therefore, reas- 
suring to find the deep faith with which Mr. 
Lincoln approached his task and the con- 
tinual expression of his sense cf a beneficent 
almighty Deity. Once he said, “If it were not 
for my firm belief in an overruling provi- 
dence, it wouid be difficult for me in the 
midst of such complications of affairs to keep 
my reason on its seat.” 

Then there is the fragment of a meditative 
memorandum of September 1862, found after 
his death, well worth quoting: “The will of 
God prevails. In great contests each party 
claims to act in accordance with the will of 
God. Both may be and one must be wrong. 
God cannot be for and against the same 
thing at the same time. In the present Civil 
War it is quite possible that God's purpose is 
something different from the purpose of 
either party, and yet the human instrumen- 
talities, working just as they do, are of the 
best adaptation to effect his purpose. I am 
almost ready to say that this is probably 
true, that God wills this contest, and wills 
that it shall not end yet. By His mere great 
power on the minds of the contestants, He 
could have either saved or destroyed the 
Union without a human contest. Yet the 
contest began, and, having begun, He could 
give final victory to either side any day. 
Yet the contest proceeds.” This attitude of 
mind was fundamental: Faith with common 
sense, entire freedom from bigotry and dog- 
matism together with a deep religious sense. 
To fully develop its scope and effect, it would 
be necessary to review all his public speeches 
and state papers; it must suffice here to have 
called attention to it and to the persistence 
with which he tested each step by the ques- 
tion, “Is it right?” 

In no other way have our great national 
leaders differed more basically from the 
general run of conquerors and rulers, and 
yet they were certainly the most practical 
and hardheaded of men. I cannot resist the 
impulse to quote two short statements as 
typical examples of this new and American 
attitude toward public questions which 
seems to me to have set the standard for a 
new grade of statesmanship, one wherein the 
obligation of a duty to perform is inseparable 
from leadership and the honors of public 
office. 

When President Lincoln handed my grand- 
father his commission as Heutenant general, 
with which went the chief command of all 
the Union armies, he said: “General Grant, 
the Nation’s appreciation of what you have 
done, and its reliance upon you for what 
remains to be done in the existing great 
struggle, are now presented, with this com- 
mission constituting you lieutenant general 
in the Army of the United States. With this 
high honor, devolves upon you, also, a cor- 
responding responsibility. As the country 
herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sus- 
tain you. I scarcely need to add, that, with 
what I here speak for the Nation, goes my 
own hearty personal concurrence.” To this, 


the reply was: “Mr. President, I accept the 
commission, with gratitude for the high 
honor conferred. With the aid of the noble 
armies that have fought in so many fields 
for our common country, it will be my earn- 
est endeavor not to disappoint your expecta- 
tions. I feel the full weight of the respon- 
sibilities now devolving on me; and I know 
that if they are met, it will be due to those 
armies, and above all, to the favor of that 
providence which leads both nations and 
men.” 

Any historical sketch of Mr. Lincoln’s life, 
must narrate the story of one of the greatest 
struggles in all time and describe the vari- 
ous phases through which one of the most 
momentous of moral questions was finally 
settled. The military problem alone, the 
absolute conquest of a territory exceeding 
in area the aggregate of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Holland, and Belgium (if we con- 
sider Texas too, we may add nearly all of 
Spain and Italy), and this large territory cut 
by great rivers and mountain chains, with 
but few railroads and roads, without any 
vital point which could be taken and all 
ended, and worst of all, as Mr. Lincoln him- 
self pointed out, defended by over a million 
Americans in arms under the most able 
commanders—this military problem was it- 
self one of the most stupendous in the an- 
nals of war. Manifestly such a ponderous 
section of history cannot be summarized in 
one short address; moreover, I have not felt 
that your patience would outlast an attempt 
even to sketch Mr. Lincoln’s personal politi- 
cal career, with the main features of which 
you are doubtless familiar; nor to follow the 
interesting course of our foreign relations 
during his administration. It must sutfice to 
say that, in the latter, he set us an example 
of good sense, fair dealing, and sagacity in 
maintaining the national dignity against 
lack of sympathy in foreign lands without 
becoming involved in hostilities. Although 
he initiated no new foreign policy, he left 
us one principle—to fight only one war at a 
time—which contains the essence of diplo- 
matic wisdom, and to the disregard of which 
Hitler and Tojo evidently owed their down- 
fall. 

Time and a due regard for your patience 
do not permit me to pursue the subject of 
President Lincoln’s example further. The 
subject is indeed inexhaustible; so I have 
limited myself to pointing out some of his 
characteristics and words, which seem to me 
to offer examples for emulation and guidance 
for us in our desire to be good citizens. 

Today the theorists, the economists, the 
pacifists, the Communists, and all the other 
“ists” are organized and with all the mani- 
fold means of propaganda now at their com- 
mand, are barking their wares from every 
street corner. Is it not time for the think- 
ing and reliable part of the population to 
make itself heard? I believe, as President 
Lincoln did, in the good sense of the plain 
people; but they are too much inclined to 
“let George do it”; too ready to let the peddler 
of political patent medicine sell his wares 
to them “just to see what it is like.” 

It has been said that every nation has the 
government it deserves. Certainly, in a re- 
public such as ours, we have the kind of 
Government we select or allow our neigh- 
bors to select for us. Let us not be deterred 
by the thought that we are too insignificant 
to make ourselves felt, that our part in the 
community life is too small to be effective. 
This is true only individually, and there are 
very few individuals who do not command 
sufficient influence with their friends and 
neighbors to carry several along on any pub- 
lic subject. Let us rather remember, that 
public opinion and the “will of the people” 
is but the sum of the opinions of individuals 
such as you and me; and let us repeat as our 
political creed Mr. Lincoln’s own words: 

“I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but 
I am bound to live up to what light I have. 
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I must stand with anybody that stands 
right; stand with him while he is right 
and part with him when he goes wrong.” 





New Mexico Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
veterans are not fully aware of thei 
legal rights to various benefits, privileges 
preferences, and exemptions, as extended 
to them, under certain circumstances, 
by the laws of the State of New Mexico. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their information, an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by Thomas C. St. John, 
department adjutant of the Disabled 
American Veterans, post office box 1036, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., as follows: 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A county allowance is provided for burial 
of indigent veterans. Burial may not be in 
a potter’s field. Friends or relatives may 
conduct the funeral. 

Provision has been made for detailing a 
firing squad for duty at burial of veterans 
entitled to burial in a national cemetery, 

County clerks must keep a record of the 
mame, age, service, and death of every 
veteran. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A conservator may be appointed for prop- 
erty of persons serving in the armed forces. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths. 

Proof of wills may be made where subscrib- 
ing witnesses are in the armed forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


The director of veterans’ affairs and execu- 
tive assistants of the veterans’ service com- 
mission are authorized to administer oaths 
and affirmations and execute attestations and 
certificates in all cases where their officers of 


do so. 

County clerks are required to furnish, 
without charge to a veteran, a copy of his 
marriage license, to be used and filed with 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Free copies of public records are furnished 
to the Veterans’ Administration under the 
Uniform Guardianship Act. 

The director of public health is required 
to furnish, without charge, copies of birth 
and death certificates to veterans or to the 
Veterans’ Administration for use in estab- 
lishing and determining claims. 

Discharge papers are recorded free of charge 
by county clerks. 

Certificates of insurance issued to veterals 
under the United States Adjusted Compen- 
sation Act may be filed with county clerks 
for safekeeping and without charge. 

It is the duty of the Veterans’ Service 
Commission to disseminate information ‘e- 
garding all laws beneficial to veterans, their 
widows, and children, to assist them with 
claims against the United States or in ¢s- 
tablishing all rights and procuring benefits 
to which they may be entitled under the laws 
of the State or of the United States. 








EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Aid is extended to children of veterans who 
were killed while serving in the armed forces 
in World War I from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 
1921, or died as a result thereof. Amount— 
$150 maximum per child per year, with free 
tuition in State institutions of secondary 
or college grade. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

Employees of the Veterans’ Service Com- 
mission are required to be veterans. 

he Veterans’ Service Commission main- 
tains an employment service for veterans. 

Returning veterans have been granted re- 
employment rights. 

Employees in public or private positions 
must be reinstated after discharge from mili- 
tary service without loss of seniority. All 
rights and benefits are preserved. 

Public officers must be reinstated after dis- 
charge from service in the armed forces. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

The Veterans’ Service Commission is au- 
thorized to act as administrator or executor 
of estate of deceased veterans, or as guardian 
of incompetent veterans or of minor chil- 
dren. 

Notice of the filing of the annual account 
of a guardian must be provided the Veterans’ 
Administration where the person under 
guardianship is in receipt of financial bene- 
fits from the Administration. 

A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 

Jurisdiction of State lands of the Veterans’ 
Administration facility have been ceded to 
the United States. 

Voluntary or emergency commitment of 
incompetent veterans to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital is provided. 

A War Mothers’ National Memorial Hos- 
pital Association has been created to render 
hospital service to veterans, their dependents, 
and dependent descendants. 


MEDALS 


Medals are given residents who were mem- 
bers of the Two Hundredth Coast Artillery 
and served in the Philippines under General 
MacArthur, 

MEMORIALS, ETC, 


A war memorial has been authorized in 
Las Vegas, not to exceed $20,000. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC, 


Grateful acknowledgment has been made 
of an undying debt of gratitude to the heroic 
sons of New Mexico who fought in defense 
of the Philippines. 

Protestation has been made against the 
use of the designation “Two Hundredth 
Coast Artillery Anti-Aircraft” by any unit, 
reciment, etc., of the United States Army 
other than New Mexico’s own historic regi- 
ment which so gallantly fought on Bataan 
and Corregidor. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
Banks, trust companies, and building and 
an associations are authorized to make 
loans to veterans under the GI bill of rights. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Contributions to posts or organizations of 
war veterans are allowable as deductions in 
computing net income tax. 

Amounts received as pension, family allot- 
ments, and allowances under the provisions 
of the War Risk Insurance and Vocational 
Rehabilitation Acts or the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, or as pensions or bonuses from 
the United States for services rendered by 
the beneficiary, or another, in the military 
or naval forces of the United States in time 
of war, or as a State pension for services 
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rendered by the beneficiary, or another, for 
which the State is paying pension or bonus, 
are exempt from income tax. 

Persons in the armed forces may file their 
State income-tax return within 6 months 
after cessation of hostilities. 

A nonresident member of the armed forces 
may operate his own foreign vehicle within 
the State until the expiration of his license; 
a State license may then be purchased at 
50 percent of the regular annual license fee. 

Veterans are exempt from road taxes. 

Professional and occupational licenses are 
retained during military service and rein- 
stated within 1 year after discharge. 

Property to the amount of $2,000 of vet- 
erans and their unmarried widows is exempt 
from taxation. 

Veterans may apply property-tax exemp- 
tion in partial satisfaction of motor vehicle 
registration fees. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Unauthorized wearing or use of the in- 
signia of veterans’ organizations is declared 
a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not to 
exceed $100 or imprisonment for not more 
than 60 days. 

Members of associations composed of vet- 
erans are exempt from the prohibition as to 
the wearing of a military uniform. 

Much of the above-mentioned legislation 
has been enacted by the New Mexico Legis- 
lature through the sponsorship and coopera- 
tion of the DAV and other veteran organ- 
izations. 

At the present time there are some 24 
chapters of the DAV throughout the State, 
most of which maintain volunteer or part- 
time service and employment officers, who 
assist veterans with their problems in their 
own communities. 

In addition to this State-wide service, the 
DAV maintains three full-time national 
service officers, under the direction of Denvel 
D. Adams, at the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

These DAV experts render all types of as- 
sistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public. Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Ameri- 
cans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of 
some country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if 
born before January 1, 1902) in cash, or by 
a down payment of $5, or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of 
the full fee by the end of the second suc- 
ceeding fiscal year (ending on June 30), after 
which, if not fully paid, a carrying charge 
of $5 per year would accrue. A growing per- 
centage are becoming DAV life members, 
Annual membership is available at $5. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters of 
the DAV takes care of all administrative mat- 
ters and records and publishes the Disabled 
American Veterans semimonthly newspaper, 
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containing information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., 
a severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience 
in various local, State, and national DAV 
activities which qualifies him to lead an 
organization composed exclusively of Amer- 
ica’s disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization and editor of its news- 
paper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is 
his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the DAV 
and its incorporated trusteeship, the DAV 
Service Foundation. Officials handling funds 
have always been adequately bonded by the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington y, 
D. C., which was acquired by the organization 
in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these service 
departments, the DAV service headquarters 
has as its office manager John E, Feighner, 
assistant national adjutant. All of these 
various departments are staffed by trained 
experts—all of whom are themselves war 
wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled vet- 
erans must overcome factually to prove the 
service connections of their disabilities to 
the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
Officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 


DAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The DAV has freely rendered technical 
help to thousands of disabled veterans each 
year in obtaining compensation for service- 
incurred disabilities, medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, insurance benefits, pensions for 
dependents of deceased veterans, vocational 
training, civil service appointments, and last, 
but really first in importance—suitable, gain- 
ful employment. 

During the past 18 years, for which records 
are obtainable, the paid national service offi- 
cers of the DAV have extended service as in- 
dicated by the following brief résumé: Claims 
handled, 1,525,753; total monetary benefits, 
$132,512,111.87. 

Additional compensation payments thus 
obtained for thousands of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, who might not other- 
wise have been able to procure such needed 
benefits, have converted such beneficiaries 
from local liabilities into community assets. 

It is, of course, not practicable, in a brief 
statistical résumé, to indicate the many dif- 
ferent types of services extended by service 
officers. Many liberalizing precedents have 
been established by the decisions obtained, 
which subsequently have proved of value to 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
having similar claims, the results of which 
cannot be computed from service records. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching-method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 com- 
pensated war-disabled veterans are totally 
unemployable. The remaining 93 percent 
are less than totally disabled and must, 
therefore, supplement their inadequate com~- 
pensation payments with income from em- 
ployment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran's abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, that if they, too, should be so unfor- 
tunate they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

It is a pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV and I am sure 
it merits the consideration and support of 
the entire country. 





Good Laws, Bad Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Friday, April 30), 1948 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
or release entitled “Good Laws, Bad 
Laws,” issued by G. C. Stevenson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Montana Petroleum 
Industries Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

GOOD LAWS, BAD LAWS 

In an age that is ridding itself of most 
other superstitions, a credulous belief in the 
magical properties of a law seems to be 
spreading at an epidemic rat>. 


Even that popular phrase: “There ought 
to be a law” is a half-humorous, half-believ- 
ing expression of the new superstition. 

As if, by the simple enactment of a law, 
any kind of law, we could cure all the world’s 
ills, and subdue our individual everyday 
problems. As if many of these ills and prob- 
lems had not been caused, in the first place, 
by laws. 

Long before the present trend toward law 
worship had reached full tide, Americans 
were warned against this sentiment to which 
so many of them seem to be succcumbing. 
They were warned by no less an authority 
than Theodore Roosevelt, who said: “It is 
difficult to make our material condition bet- 
ter by the best laws, but it is easy enough to 
ruin it by bad laws.” 

If we can all recognize the essential nature 
of laws, we shall not fall into the way of 
worshiping them blindly or of expecting 
more from them than they can achieve. A 
law cannot build houses and roads or pro- 
duce progress and prosperity. At best a law 
is only an intention. Everything depends 
upon its faithful enforcement and adminis- 
tration. 

But if a good law’s power for good is lim- 
ited, a bad law’s power for evil is beyond 
calculation. One single ill-conceived statute 
can cause injury, hardship, and injustice 
beyond the hope of future repentance to 
repeal. 

All who endeavor to educate the people on 
public affairs should take care to explain 
the powers and properties of laws. Then the 
people will know they should not expect too 
much even from good laws, and they cannot 
fear too much laws that are bad. 

G. C. STEVENSON, 
Executive Secretary, 
Montana Petroleum Industries Committee. 





Production and Marketing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the agricultural leaders in my district 
and a great friend of agriculture who 
spares no effort in time or money to make 
the program a success and for years a 
member of the State committee of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. Kit Phillips, of Benton 
County, has written me a letter which 
I think the membership of this House 
should have. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert it in the RecorD as a part of my 
remarks: 

I am concerned over the amount of the 
appropriation for conservation and land 
use (triple A) for this program year (1949 
fiscal year) and reports that if it is increased 
over that indicated by House action that it 
could not be used effectiyely this year. 
Farming plans, as you know, are flexible and 
changes could easily be made in individual 
plans to secure more conservation if funds 
are available. Many conservation practices 
are executed in the summer and fall and 
there would be no loss but rather a big in- 
crease if the appropriation is increased. 

The appropriation should be increased to 
at least $300,000,000 with sufficient funds for 
proper administration by farmer-elected 
committeemen. The appropriation as ap- 
proved by the House (150,000,000) would 
be insufficient to carry out an effective con- 
servation program and present administra- 
tive funds are not sufficient to properly train 
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committeemen to effectively administer the 
program. If the annual appropriation fo; 
assistance and for administration is sta- 
bilized at a sufficient level it will increase 
the effectiveness of conservation and bene- 
fit the entire Nation. 

The present limitation of $500 assistance 
to an individual farmer does not increase 
conservation on small farms, but works 
against more conservation on larger farms, 
Needs for conservation are based on crop- 
land and not on individuals. The large 
operator is in very little better position to 
pay the entire cost of conservation on his 
big acreage than is the small operator on 
his small acreage. It should also be remem- 
bered that on large farms there are nu- 
merous tenants who benefit from conserva- 
tion as well as the operator. Conservation 
payments are for assistance to execute con- 
servation practices and not income payments 
to improve social conditions, though they 
will improve as farm conditions improve. 
The only limitation should be need of the 
land and not maximum assistance to an 
individual. 

Increases in small payments should be 
available to increase units of conservation 
assistance, materials, or services, and not to 
reduce out-of-pocket unit cost to the farmer, 
Such a change will increase over-all con- 
seivation through increasing units of con- 
servation executed by individual operators. 

Services now available through action pro- 
grams are vitally needed by farmers in their 
work by producing farm products and main- 
taining soil fertility and should be main- 
tained. I do not believe there is any dupli- 
cation of services to farmers; but if any con- 
solidation of programs and agencies should 
become necessary, farmer-elected State, 
county, and community committeemen 
should administer the programs. Recom- 
mendations by farmers and committees 
should remain the basis for setting up such 
programs. Information work necessary to 
the administration of the programs should 
be handled by committees and the extension 
service should provide educational material 
for farmers on subject matter and experi- 
ment-station results of practices. 

Marketing quotas should remain available 
and price supports should be maintained at 
their present levels through purchase and 
loan programs on all commodities necessary 
to the national economy, 

Very truly yours, 
Kit PHILLIPs. 





A Strong People Cannot Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MITCHELL JENKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 3d of May commemorates 
the signing, on that date in 1791, of the 
Polish constitution, one of the world’s 
great documents of freedom. Like the 
Magna Carta, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, and the Declaration of 
Independence, it will live forever in the 
annals of freedom. 

I take as my theme today, the con- 
viction of so many proponents of free- 
dom throughout the world today—the 
conviction that a strong people cannot 
die—and the Poles are a strong people. 
Since the middle ages, the activities of 
eminent Poles illumined the records 








of foreign nations. Nikolaus Coperni- 
cus, the astronomer; Casimir Pulaski 
and Thaddeus Kosciusko, heroes of the 
American Revolution; Frederic Chopin, 
composer; Ignace Paderewski, pianist; 
and Marie Sklodowska Curie, discoverer 
of radium, were all Polish. This crea- 
tive genius advanced our civilization; 
they, and many other Poles gave their 
toil and labor to the world. 

During the course of her history, 
Poland has played an important part in 
world affairs. As early as the four- 
teenth century, the Teutonic knights 
tried to Germanize Polish lands. They 
were defeated by King Jagielo in the 
battle of Grunwald. The German desire 
to conquer Poland, however, never ceased 
to exist. It was the main reason for the 
partitioning of the country by force 
between three neighboring empires. 
Thrice in 23 years, the Kings of Prussia, 
the Emperors of Austria, and the Tsars 
of Russia tried to make Poland disappear 
from the map of Europe. They suc- 
ceeded in 1795, for more than a century, 
but they never conquered or subdued the 
spirit of the Polish people, who showed 
their desire to live, and to be free, by 
many bloody insurrections. 

In 1831 the Poles revolted against the 
Tsars—they were repressed. In 1863, 
another revolt was crushed—thousands 
died for liberty in a full year of guerrilla 
warfare. In 1905 revolution in Russia 
supported the struggle of the Polish 
people for freedom, but at the same time, 
while one part of Poland became a reser- 
voir of industrial production for the 
Tsars’ empire, another part became a 
larder, as well as an arsenal, for Ger- 
many and the Poles still were not free. 
Bismarck and the Tsars tried to suppress 
the use of the Polish language, the 
schools, and Polish culture, but they 
could not stop the growth of Polish long- 
ing for liberation from foreign rule. 

When war came in 1914, her chief op- 
pressors, Germany and Russia, faced one 
another on Poland’s soil, and with an 
iron hand they ruled a people who 
wanted liberty. In 1917, Poland’s 120- 
year dream came true. Although two- 
thirds of her wealth was destroyed, and 
many of her cities and villages ruined, 
she was a free country. 

The new Poland freely elected a par- 
liament in 1919 and in 1921 gave the peo- 
ple a democratic constitution. A free 
nation began to live, but this freedom 
was short in duration. With Hitler in 
power, Germany once again began to 
menace Poland. The Fuehrer, aware of 
the weakness of Poland, claimed Polish 
territory, but the heroic Polish people 
defended their rights and when, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, the Nazi invasion oc- 
curred, World War II had begun. De- 
spite its heroic resistance, the Polish 
Army was defeated; 3,000,000 Poles were 
deported to Germany for slave labor; 
schools and churches were again sup- 
pressed; the western provinces were in- 
corporated into the Reich, while millions 
of Polish people were persecuted and 
sent to death factories at Oswiecim, 
Tremlinka, and Maidanek. Over 6,000,- 
000 Polish citizens were murdered. But 


beople of Poland carried on partisan and 
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guerrilla warfare that reached its climax 
in the Ghetto uprising and the Battle of 
Warsaw. There 250,000 peopie were 
slaughtered by the Germans, and the 
city of Warsaw was systematically 
blown up, building by building, while the 
Russian troops, relying on the Yalta 
agreement, rested on their arms only 7 
miles away and complacently watched 
the destruction of the democratic ele- 
ment of Poland. 

Peace found Poland more devastated 
than any other country in the world. 
In her prostrated condition she once 
again fell prey to a foreign oppressor. 
Today she lies under the heel of a gov- 
ernment which takes its orders from 
Moscow. A shattered nation, she is 
again suffering from the oppressions of 
a new tyrant. She is denied the right to 
have a government which represents the 
will of her people. But the fires of free- 
dom still flame in the hearts of the Polish 
people. They will grow greater and 
greater, and while patriotic Poles live, 
that fire will never die out. Once again 
she will know freedom, as the fruit of 
her long devotion to the cause of liberty, 
and in the words of their own national 
anthem, “Poland is not lost as long as 
there is life.’ Mr. Speaker, I repeat, a 
strong people cannot die. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements Will Facili- 
tate Stock-Piling Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Greenwood (Miss.) Commonwealth of 
March 10, 1948: 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Congress is considering extension of the 
14-year-old Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
President Truman says the legislation 
is more important than ever. He seems to 
have backed up his claims with undeniable 
evidence. 

The trade pacts which the law authorizes 
provide two-way cuts in tariff rates, thus 
eliminating certain barriers to our trade with 
the nations with which we make contracts. 
Not for always can we expect to export more 
than we import. There are some commodi- 
ties which we will always import. Why not 
import from the nations who will cooperate 
with us in tearing down trade barriers for 
mutual aid. From such nations we can buy 
what we need and to them we sell our sur- 
plus. As the years pass, there will be more 
and more commodities which we will be un- 
able to amply supply for our own needs. We 
must make progress with the stock-piling 
program, and we'll need the trade agreements 
law to facilitate the program. 

Sometimes the law seems to pinch small 
segments of the American people. On a 
much broader scale it benefits all the people. 

The proper treatment of the trade situation 
lies somewhere between the high protective 
tariff of the past and the free trade condi- 
tion which some ultralikerals would foster, 
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We must have a high rate of export. This 
is best attained by businesslike agreements 
with friendly nations. 

The trade pacts pian has been kind to us 
in the past. It can be more so in the future. 





Federal Aid for Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, educa- 
tion in its broadest sense is the only sure 
foundation upon which a strong democ- 
racy can be built. The welfare and prog- 
ress of the country as a whole is de- 
pendent upon standards that we main- 
tain in our schools. At the present time 
our schools serve 23,000,000 customers 
making education the biggest business in 
the United States with respect to the 
number of persons affected. Since the 
attainment of our citizenry is so im- 
portant in maintaining and improving 
the democracy of this country, it raises 
the question as to what responsibility 
the Government should bear in assuring 
equal educational privileges to our chil- 
dren. I think the Federal Government 
does have a great responsibility; for that 
reason I am urging the immediate 
passage of H. R. 2953, or similar legisla- 
tion. 

Probably never before has the need of 
providing adequate education of the 
Nation’s children been more evident than 
now. Long ago the Federal Government 
recognized its obligation to the people by 
affording them educational opportuni- 
ties, in that it has distributed funds for 
educational purposes among the various 
States from money derived from the sale 
of public lands. In other ways Federal 
grants for educational purposes have 
been made in limited amounts for specific 
purposes. Today, when we advocate a 
greater Federal contribution to the States 
for educational purposes we certainly are 
not without precedent. 

In my own State of Utah the State long 
ago recognized the principle and neces- 
sity of equalizing educational opportu- 
nities through the medium of a school- 
equalizing fund. The people of my State 
recently amended their constitution to 
provide a minimum standard of educa- 
tion for every child in the State, totally 
ignoring county or school-district bound- 
aries. It makes no difference in what 
part of the State the school child might 
live or how poor a school district might 
be, the child is entitled to a minimum 
standard of education. If the school dis- 
trict in which he lives desires, and is fi- 
nancially able, it may contribute any 
amount it may desire to give educational 
advantages beyond the minimum State 
requirements, 

It is true that we who favor legis- 
lation proposing to provide Federal as- 
sistance for education are of the firm 
conviction, and advocate, that the vari- 
ous States should have full control of the 
expenditure of any money furnished. 
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The States in turn, should give an ac- 
counting of the money spent so that 
Congress might know that it was spent 
for the purpose for which it was ap- 
propriated. Furthermore, we believe 
that the various States should be the 
sole judges as to the recipients of any 
financial aid. 

It seems to me that Federal aid for the 
equalization of educational opportunities 
can be justified upon the most rational 
basis. Why should a child in one sec- 
tion of the country enjoy extraordinary 
educational advantages while a sim- 
ilar child in another section must be con- 
tent with the most inadequate opportu- 
nities? In this instance we are dealing 
with American children who arc not con- 
fined within the boundaries of any county 
or any €tate. He may beacitizen of one 
State today and another State tomorrow. 
His post-office address is of little conse- 
quence when we consider his future use- 
fulness to the Nation. 

A comprehensive survey of educational 
costs clearly indicates a vast difference 
in the per capita per school child outlay 
for education varying in amounts from 
$44.80 per pupil in one part of the coun- 
try to $198.33 in another part. The ob- 
vious question may well be asked: Why do 
not the States with such <« low per capita 
outlay do something about it? The facts 
are that in nearly every instance these 
States with a low per capita outlay for 
education are actually imposing more 
hardship and a greater burden on their 
taxpayers than the States that are mak- 
ing the highest per capita contribution. 
Thus the only effective way that the edu- 
cational advantages can be equalized is 
through a contribution from the Federal 
Government to States with low tax in- 
comes whose tax levies for education are 
already excessively high. 

During the school year 1945 and 1946, 
the latest year in which figures are avail- 
able, the total Federal aid to public, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, ex- 
cluding money expended for the school- 
lunch program, averaged $1.56 per child 
between the ages of 5and17 years. This, 
in spite of the conceded fact that a prop- 
erly educated people is the Nation’s 
greatest natural resource. 

Legislation now in committee calls for 
an additional contribution from the Fed- 
eral Government for educational pur- 
poses. The contribution is infinitesi- 
mal compared with the appropriations 
we are making for other purposes. Can 
we afford additional contributions for the 
education of the Nation’s children? 
During the past month Congress has au- 
thorized the expenditure of $3,500,000,000 
for European recovery. During the next 
year, very likely before the program is 
finished, if expectations are realized, the 
program might well cost up to $17,000,- 
000,000. Actually, some of these coun- 
tries we are assisting under the Euro- 
pean plan are now spending a greater 
percent of their national income for 
educational purposes than does the 
United States. In addition to the Euro- 
pean recovery program we will author- 
ize before this session of Congress ad- 
journs great amounts for national de- 
fense. This defense program within the 
next few years will cost the Government 


between fifteen and twenty billion dol- 
lars a year. 

Our defense program must, of neces- 
sity, give more and more considera- 
tion to the intellectual ability and phys- 
ical stamina of our people. It is not 
necessary for me to recall the great num- 
ber of young men who were rejected for 
military service, in the last war, because 
of educational and physical defects. 
Those rejected for mental deficiencies 
ranged all the way from nine-tenths of 
1 percent to 26 percent in the various 
States, which is alarming and is a condi- 
tion which should not exist in a great free 
country such as the ene in which we live. 

During the school years of 1945 and 
1946 the American people spent $2,- 
600,000,000 for the instruction of their 
children and operation of their public 
schools. During the same year the 
American people spent $2,700,000,000 
for tobacco and $7,000,000,000 for alco- 
holic beverages. In terms of value the 
comparison of these items is shocking. 
A little rationing and self-denial on 
these luxury items could pay for a con- 
siderable amount of education. 

In the past few years the school dis- 
tricts have found themselves in a serious 
situation because of the lack of qualified 
teachers. Thousands of teachers have 
left the profession for employment in 
war plants and private industries that 
offered greater financial returns. If 
this trend is not reversed, and soon, our 
public schools will be in a most serious 
condition. Already employment scouts 
for industry and business are descending 
on the halls of higher learning in their 
annual drive to hire the bright young 
men and women who will get their sheep- 
skins next month. We cannot allow this 
Nation, the richest in the world today, 
to lose its preeminence as a leading Na- 
tion of the world in universal public edu- 
cation. 

It is true that our public-school teach- 
ers have been and still are terribly under- 
paid; everyone recognizes that. But it is 
not entirely the plight of the teachers 
the proposed legislation attempts to 
solve. The teachers’ pay is a secondary 
consideration to the general welfare of 
the American children. This session of 
Congress must not adjourn without pass- 
ing Federal-aid legislation. If we do not 
do something to make it possible to in- 
crease the pay of our teachers we will find 
ourselves in a worse condition next year 
than we are now. When the full impact 
of European recovery and defense 
plans are felt we will find the defense 
areas and industries again outbidding 
the schools for intelligent, depen. able 
employees. We must afford our teachers 
an incentive and security whereby they 
will be able to remain in the teaching 
profession. We cannot afford to lose 
more of our specially trained instructors. 

The immortal Jefferson, the foremost 
exponent of universa! education, said: 

Enlighten people generally and tyranny 
and oppression of body and mind will van- 
ish like spirits at the dawn of day. 


Long before Jefferson expounded this 
doctrine, Confucius put it this way: 


There being instruction, there will be no 
distinction of classes. 
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It is apparent to all of us that we are 
living in a world filled with economic and 
political confusion. If we are to combat 
totalitarianisms, from either the right oy 
the left, we must implement economic 
security with a strong, dynamic, Nation. 
wide system of public education. 





Veterans’ Housing Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, only 6 
weeks remain before the contemplated 
adjournment of the Eightieth Congress. 
Many pressing problems are crying for 
our attention. I feel that the problems 
incident to defense and national secu- 
rity are the most pressing. Next in 
importance is the problem of housing, 
We must do something about it. 

I say that it is the duty of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to bring 
out a housing bill so that we can discuss 
it, debate, and vote on it. There has 
been too much dilly-dallying, too much 
talking, too much politicking, too much 
ratiocinating with the subject of hous- 
ing. In my home city of St. Paul, with 
a population of some 350,000, the need 
for adequate housing, especially for vet- 
erans, is most acute. Demonstrative 
of the situation is an article from the St. 
Paul Dispatch for Friday, April 30. I 
include it as a part of my remarks: 


VET HOUSING LACK WORSENS, REQUESTS FOR 
HUTS INCREASE 
(By Irving Lipove) 

The veterans’ housing problem is a bigger 
headache now than it was 2 years ago when 
& program was launched to alleviate the 
acute shortage. This was revealed today by 
Arthur Coleman, housing manager of the 
city’s eight rmy-type hut camps, who said 
there is a waiting list of some 1,700 veterans 
and their families for the structures that 
can accommodate only 480 families. 

And each day brings more applications 

At present every camp is filled to capac- 
ity. There have been only 108 vacancies 
since the project was started in 1946, with 
about 75 percent of that number occurring 
in the fall and winter months. 

Of the applications on hand, 170 are classi- 
fied as “extreme personal hardship” cases, 
Coleman reported. These include veterans 
who have been evicted, those who face evic- 
tion and persons whose poor health requires 
a change in living conditions. 

He cited these examples: A veteran whose 
small child’s health failed because of 4 
crowded home and no outdoor recreation 
area in which she could play; a veteran whose 
wife could not climb stairs due to a heart 
ailment; a veteran who couldn't continue 
to live in a second-story home after both 
his legs were amputated as the result of an 
accident. 

Those and all other “extreme personal 
hardship cases” usually are given priority 
whenever a vacancy occurs, Coleman ¢X- 
plained. 

He said there are 112 families living in the 
huts at Duluth and Case, 100 at East Fifth 
and Kennard, 90 at Cottage and Kennard 
60 at Dale and West Arlington, 48 at Oxford 
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and Carroll, 36 at Victoria and Jefferson, 24 
at Milton and Jefferson, and 10 at Louis and 
St. Anthony. 

Due to the sharp increase in applications 
for the homes, Coleman said only applica- 
tions from veterans with families are being 
accepted now. Persons pleading emergency 
cases in connection with poor health must 
present a report from a doctor, he added. 

The huts were erected by the city for the 
families of veterans who served in World 
War II, with the exception of former mer- 
chant marines and civilian war employees. 

The Army-type hut camp projects were 
started 2 years ago after Robert F. Peterson, 
commissioner of the parks, playgrounds, and 
public buildings department, was appointed 
chairman of St. Paul’s Temporary Housing 
Committee by the city council. Coleman 
was named housing manager. 

Both Peterson and Coleman said the pres- 
ent hut housing shortage will remain about 
the same for a long time to come. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann from today’s Wash- 
ington Post: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
SENSELESS SABOTAGE 


The next few weeks will bring a concrete 
and most significant test of the condition 
of the Republican Party. Will the men who 
are manifestly the most popular with the 
mass of the Republican voters—Stassen, 
Dewey, and Vandenberg—be upheld or re- 
pudiated in the field of foreign policy by 
the Republican organization in Congress? 
The test will come before June 12 on the 
question of extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act which expires on that day. 

Since it was first passed in 1934, the act 
has four times come before Congress for re- 
newal—in 1937, 1940, 1943, and 1945. On 
all these occasions it could fairly be said that, 
though there were many Republicans who 
supported it, it was a measure of the Demo- 
cratic Party, based on its traditional views 
in favor of moderate tariffs, and therefore 
one which the Republican Party, long com- 
mitted to high protection, could reasonably 
Oppose. But this is no longer the case. The 
Republican Party can no longer oppose the 
extension of this act without repudiating its 
own solemn and precise commitments, now 
the law of the land and an integral and 
essential part of the Nation's foreign policy. 

The Economic Cooperation Act was passed 
by the Senate on March 13. The vote was 
69 to 17. It was passed by the House on 
March 31. The vote was 329 to 74. 

This law says (section 115) b (3) that the 
participating countries are required to con- 
clude agreements with the United States 
providing among other things for coopera- 
tion “to reduce barriers to trade among 
themselves and with other countries.” If 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is not 
renewed or is nullified by destructive amend- 
ment, this country will not be able to nego- 
tiate and conclude the agreements which the 
law of Economic Cooperation Act requires, 


The law itself will have been nullified by 
the Congress which passed it. The great 
policy on which is staked so much of our 
hope of security and peace will have been 
repudiated. What Congress did with its right 
hand, it will have undone with its left. The 
damage will be irreparable. For by an act of 
this Congress, made after full deliberation, 
the good faith and honor of the Nation are 
now fully and wholly engaged in carrying 
out the letter and the spirit of the European 
recovery program. 

How could a default, a nullification, a re- 
pudiation be explained? How could the 
moral credit of the Government in its deal- 
ings with foreign powers be restored? On 
what ground should we then stand in op- 
posing those who, having made solemn in- 
ternational commitments, restore to devious 
ways of evading, avoiding, and subverting 
them? 

It must not be supposed, it cannot be pre- 
sumed, that the Republicans in the House 
who are involved in this matter are con- 
spiring to subvert the foreign policy of the 
United States. Almost certainly they have 
not yet understood what they are doing. 
They have not yet heard from the national 
leaders of their party, from the men among 
whom, if they expect to win the election, 
they will select their candidates. These 
men are bound to speak to them promptly 
and unequivocally, and to make them real- 
ize that they are no longer dealing with the 
traditional domestic issue of high and low 
tariffs but with a crucial element of a policy 
in which the vital interests of the Nation— 
its peace and its security—are directly in- 
volved. 

The opponents of anvextension of the 
act are, of course, entitled to make their 
case. But if they make their case in the 
open, we shall see that they are trying to 
protect themselves against imaginary inju- 
ries. The chief producing interests behind 
the opposition in Congress are not now suf- 
fering from unemployment, or from severe 
competition in the domestic market, or 
from cutthroat prices, nor are they doing 
unprofitable business. 

Quite the contrary. A compilation made 
by the National City Bank of New York of 
the net income of the leading corporations 
in the industries supposed to be affected ad- 
versely shows that never have they been so 
prosperous. The 44 leading companies mak- 
ing chemical products earned over 17 per- 
cent on their net worth last year, after charg- 
ing off depreciation, interest, taxes, and 
other charges and reserves. For 45 cotton 
goods companies the return was 36 percent; 
for 9 woolen goods companies it was 21 per- 
cent; for shoes and other leather products 
it was 21; for glass preducts over 17 percent. 
These industries cannot argue that they are 
being hurt. All they can say is that they are 
afraid that they might be hurt some time 
in the future. That is not a sufficient reason 
for wrecking the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

As a matter of fact these fears are for the 
immediate future—that is to say for the 
next 3 or 4 years—demonstrably groundless. 
What is the economic trouble in Europe? Is 
it not the low productivity of Britain, Ger- 
many, and the other industrial countries? 
What is the best that we hope to see accom- 
plished by the utmost exertion of the Euro- 
peans? Is it not that in the course of 4 years 
they may be able to produce enough to meet 
their own most urgent needs and to pay for 
the bare necessities which they must import? 

How, then, can these American industries 
imagine that such feeble European industries 
are going to invade the American market and 
flood it with goods and ruin their profits? 
The trouble with Europe, which ERP is set 
up to alleviate, is that European industries 
cannot produce enough. And yet here are 
American lobbyists trying to argue that the 
productivity of Europe is about to ruin them 

There is no sense init. And while it would 
be wrong to wreck ERP even if they lost some 
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of their profits, to wreck it when their profits 
are enormous and their competitive position 
is invulnerable would be a most senseless 
piece of political sabotage. 





The Consumer Decides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include an address entitled 
“The Consumer Decides” by W. W. Van- 
deveer, president of the Allied Oil Co., 
Inc., which was delivered on March 31 
before the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Association annual convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 


The headlines in our newspapers today— 
and every day—present a world in turmoil. 
In this world-wide instability, one important 
and controlling factor is the reserves of oil in 
the Middle East—oil reserves that are essen- 
tial to relieve the pressure on our domestic 
petroleum industry, especially in case of a 
shooting war. 

With the fate of the world—with our fate— 
being decided in far-off places like Italy, like 
Palestine and Greece (and note how close 
these places are to the Middle East), we still 
find a Heselton bill hanging over our heads. 
We still find our elected representatives badg- 
ering us with attempts to nationalize the 
oil industry. 

What is their objective? Do they want to 
accomplish here what has already been effect- 
ed in Russia, in Yugoslavia, in Bulgaria, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Poland, in Latvia, in Es- 
tonia, in Lithuania, in Rumania—the so- 
called satellite countries? 

In each of these countries a disorganized 
majority was brushed aside by an organized 
minority of leftist fanatics to set up totali- 
tarian dictatorships. We also have our left- 
ists and fanatics—in government office and 
out—who are striving to create more con- 
fusion and further disorganize the majority, 
and pave the way for our national enslave- 
ment under their minority power. 

Can these fanatics show where bureau- 
cratic control of an industry, anywhere at any 
time, has resulted in increased production— 
in more goods for more people, in as great a 
recognition of individual freedom? When 
these men in Government—and out of Gov- 
ernment— can show us, not just claim, that 
a bureaucratic, nationalized oil industry can 
out-produce our free, competitive oil indus- 
try without enslaving the majority, I will 
be the first to subscribe to any plan that they 
present. Until that proof is given, I will keep 
on working for the American system where 
the consumer is our dictator. 

I’m a supporter of free enterprise, first 
of all because I was born into that system. 
But my Dutch ancestors came here 309 years 
ago from their own personal choice because 
they resisted the government control by 
minority of the individual in Europe and 
were willing to work for an opportunity to 
establish individual freedom here. 

As long as the consumer is the boss, we 
have free, private, competitive enterprise. 
If we dethrone his highness, the American 
consumer, and start taking all our orders 
from a Government bureau, a national oil 
board, a petroleum industry commissar, or 
a privately owned monopoly, we would dump 
not only free enterprise but we would also 
choke off the free flow of goods to the con- 
sumer. When state planning or a cartel 
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replaces free, consumer choice, scarcity is 
substituted for abundance. All history 
proves that planned economies result in 
one thing: a more equitable distribution of 
starvation. 

The consumer, thank goodness, is still your 
boss and mine in America. 

A recent publication ofthe United States 
Department of Commerce stated: “It has 
been said that an oil company can divide a 
barrel of crude oil into as many petroleum 
products as it wishes. Actually the oil com- 
pany does not make the decision. The deci- 
sion is made by the consumer whose de- 
mands for certain petroleum products de- 
termine what the company does.” In other 
words: Under our system the consumer de- 
cides what kind of products will be made 
and in what volume. 

Today I would like to discuss this power of 
the consumer on the petroleum industry and 
in our entire political economy. I am sure 
that the direction of our economy by mul- 
tiple, free, consumer choices rather than by 
bureaucratic or autocratic decrees is what the 
vast majority. of us want. On the record, it 
is the system that produces the most goods 
and services for the enjoyment of the great- 
est number of peopie. While I am sure it is 
the system we prefer, I am not so sure that 
we have been strengthening this system dur- 
ing the past 15 years. 

In some ways it is a wonder that after 15 
years of perpetual crisis—of self-created 
emergencies—of world-wide disturbances that 
we in the United States still direct our econ- 
omy to the production of those things which 
the consumer freely chooses to buy, instead 
of being directed by take-it-or-leave-it de- 
crees issued by Government. This consumer 
type of direction is not inevitable. It is not 
universal. It is not the basis for many for- 
eign economies. We could lose it here be- 
fore we actually realized it was gone. 

Unfortunately, we in the United States 
have been drifting to a far different arrange- 
ment through persistent, small encroach- 
ments of Goverment bureaucrats and by al- 
most imperceptible changes in our own 
thinking. We have been retreating from the 
road of free enterprise. During the 1930's, 
especially, many of us began to look to Wash- 
ington for help instead of putting forth the 
extra effort to get over the hump by our- 
selves. At the same time the apostles of 
Government planning and Government con- 
trol fostered and promoted the trend away 
from self-reliant, free enterprise. 

Today this attitude of omniscient planning 
still hangs on in all branches of our Gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative, and judicial. 
But worse than that, the ranks of business, 
of labor, and of agriculture are infested with 
the attitude that we must depend on Gov- 
ernment to solve all problems for us. 

We can be thankful that this drift to Gov- 
ernment dominance of our economic life has 
not been completed. So far, no commissar 
can shoot an American wildcatter because 
he brought in another dry hole. No Ameri- 
can car owner has to know Joe to get a pint 
of gasoline for a Sunday afternoon drive. No 
American farmer has to prove he voted the 
right ticket to get a tractor. And fortunate- 
ly, no American jobber will be sent to the 
salt mines because his bulk handling losses 
exceed 3 percent. 

The Russians, the Czechs, the Polish, and 
many others are not so fortunate. In those 
areas free competitive enterprise never took 
hold or else lost its vigor. In some coun- 
tries, private monopolies or cartels restricted 
production and paved the way for the totali- 
tarians. The economy ceased to satisfy the 
consumer and gave way to dictated state 
economies. Just as surely, if we fail to sat- 
isfy the needs and wants of the American 
consumer, he will turn to the apostles of gov- 
ernment dominance with their utopias built 
on half-truths frosted with glib promises. 

To avoid such a change, we must work to 
make free, competitive enterprise function 
eilectively te meet the consumer’s demands— 


and keep him sold on the advantages he gets 
from living in a free economy. 

Keeping our progressive system requires 
real seif-reliance, real ingenuity, and real re- 
sults. It requires real missionary zeal in 
selling the two fundamental characteristics 
of our political economy—free enterprise and 
democratic government. 

American industry has not been doing too 
good a job of explaining our accomplish- 
ments, our efforts, and our objectives to the 
consumer. And I include the petroleum in- 
dustry in the list of industries that have 
failed in their public relations. It is of the 
gravest importance that we learn how to do 
that public-relations job. Somehow, some 
way, we must convince the American con- 
sumer that we are doing more than just 
trying to make a profit at his expense. He 
must be convinced that all of us are putting 
forth real effort to get him what he wa ‘s 
and that we give him more than any Govern- 
ment-controlled industry ever has or could 
begin to deliver. He must become aware of 
the fact that we deliver more goods for his 
benefit and do it without corrupting or de- 
stroying his personal freedom and free, per- 
sonal choice. These freedoms he would have 
to relinquish under any system of Govern- 
ment control. 

During recent months we have again heard 
opportunistic politicians sounding the tocsin 
for Government control of the oil industry. 
In some instances they have been goaded and 
guided by members of the industry. Com- 
plaints from within the industry have been 
used as a springboard for new threats, new 
schemes, new legislation for governmental di- 
rection of the petroleum industry. How- 
ever, as Mr. Yocom, of NPN, so ably com- 
mented on one such bill, we must all recog- 
nize that the petroleum industry is a unit 
and that any attempt to legislate against 
one segment of that industry could not re- 
sult other than in the enslavement of the 
remainder, as well. In other words, like the 
girl in the story, there is no such thing as 
being slightly controlled; it has to be all or 
nothing. 

Gentlemen, I do not claim that free en- 
terprise in this industry or any other in- 
dustry can create miracles. I say the record 
shows that free enterprise will do the job bet- 
ter, will do the job faster, and will do the job 
cheaper than any other system. Even more 
important, the job is done without enslaving 
the mass of people. 

Right today there is a real shortage of oil 
products. It is not universally acute, but it 
is very real. Although the shortage of cer- 
tain products in local areas has been an in- 
convenience to you and to me and to the 
general public, it fortunately has not re- 
sulted in widespread hardship or suffering. 

The reasons for this condition you know. 
During the war the normal growth of the 
industry was retarded to a very critical ex- 
tent. The steel for drilling, transportation, 
and terminals was diverted to tanks, guns, 
and ships. At the end of the war, military 
petroleum requirements remained far above 
prewar levels. But skyrocketing civilian re- 
quirements made an even greater impact on 
demand. 

Prewar facilities were out of balance with 
postwar demand. An imbalance developed 
between current demand and current supply, 
sharply concentrated in limited areas to cer- 
tain products—especially furnace oils. Cur- 
rent forecasts of qualified petroleum econ- 
omists indicate that new demand this year 
will still pace the significant increases in 
supplies of some products. 

Now, does that mean that the petroleum 
industry is falling down on its job? No. It 
means that the industry cannot meet a 
greatly multiplied demand in less time than 
it takes to drill new wells, lay new pipe lines, 
build additional refineries, and expand the 
entire framework of distribution. Even a 
free industry cannot eliminate the time fac- 
tor. However, free enterprise, unrestricted 
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by bureaucratic bungling, will shorten the 
time needed to do the job. You cannot drjj) 
an oil well with law printed on paper. |; 
takes steel. You cannot make a new pipe 
line out of a Government decree. It takes 
steel and time. You cannot erect a new re- 
finery out of blueprint paper. It takes stec] 
time, and labor. E 

What kind of a job has the industry done? 
Let’s take alook. Back in 1920 United States 
refinery runs totaled a little over a million 
barrels a day. By 1941 we had boosted it to 
3,861,000 barrels a day. Last year—despite 
the wartime restrictions on expansion—re- 
finery crude runs averaged over 5,000,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

Up to 1913 the oil industry operated to 
produce more and more kerosene—the prod- 
uct demanded by consumers. When con- 
sumer demand shifted to gasoline, the in- 
dustry created newer, more efficient methods 
to squeeze more gasoline from a barrel of 
crude oil. With the recent shift in emphasis 
of demand to distillates, kerosene, and fue] 
oil, another general change resulted in 
higher relative yields of those products. 

Before the war, only 16 percent of the 
American farms had tractors. Today nearly 
two-thirds of American farms are mechan- 
ized and have increased their demand for 
fuels and lubricants. Before the war, oil 
burners were being installed at the rate of 
about 150,000 a year. During the past 2 
years we have been installing oil burners at 
over 3% times that rate. Commercial heat- 
ing installations have increased by almost 
50 percent against prewar use. Everywhere 
we turn we find an unprecedented demand 
for oil products. 

What did the oil industry do last year to 
meet this demand? We completed over 33,- 
600 oil and gas wells to establish a new record 
for drilling. We laid nearly 8,000 miles oi 
new pipe lines. New discoveries increased 
our known crude-oil reserve by over 600,0090,- 
000 barrels in spite of record-breaking oil 
production. 

As an industry we met the demand for 70 
percent more distillate—50 percent more 
kerosene—40 percent more gasoline—than 
the American consumer required before the 
wer. We did it by hard work—by sweat and 
strain and individual ingenuity. The de- 
mand would not have been met if we had 
used up our energies and manpower trying 
to teach a Government oil bureau what 
makes the oil industry run. 

What is planned for 1948? A survey mace 
by the American Petroleum Institute indi- 
cates that the industry has committed itse’f 
to spending $4,000,000,000 in facilities of all 
kinds during 1947 and 1948. Nearly 35,000 
new wells will be drilled—with more wild- 
cats than ever before. Nearly 19,000 old 
wells will be equipped with pumps to in- 
crease or maintain their output, The maga- 
zine, World Oil, estimates that 10,000 miles 
of new pipe line will be completed. Refinery 
output will be increased. Secondary recov- 
ery will be further expanded. New termi- 
nals will be built. 

And who is directing us to this effort an 
expenditure? The ultimate consumer. W<: 
are working to give him what he wants. In 
the long run we cannot afford to legislate 
or regulate against his demands. I am no 
more in favor of making the manufacture 0! 
oil burners illegal than I am of discontinu- 
ing the manufacture of new cars, new trucks, 
new tractors. True, the manufacture 0! 
equipment should keep an eye on the quality 
and the quantity of the fuels available fo! 
use in his equipment. That is his respons!- 
bility in a free economy. 

I say the record of the free enterprise oil 
industry is good. We are giving the con- 
sumer what he demands and we are doing it 
without threats from up on high, without 
slave labor and without concentration 
camps. Show me the collectivized industry 
in any country—in any pericd of history— 
that can equal our record. 
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Regarding the record of the oil industry, 
the March issue of Fortune says: “It is an 
industry, that, simce crude first spouted 
from the ground at Titusville, Pa., has shown 
marvelous capacity for adaptation, change, 
and growth. The oil industry does not need 
a master plan. It may well need public en- 
couragement to resist Government overtures 
to set up a new NRA.” 

Now, what part have the independents 
played in these accomplishments? What 
part will they play in the future? By his 
very existence and continued growth in a 
competitive economy the independent pro- 
ducer, the independent refiner, the independ- 
ent marketer, and the independent job- 
ber has proved himself essential. Given 
free, competitive opportunity, I know that 
the independent can operate successfully in 
any branch of the petroleum industry. But 
he cannot meet subsidized competition 
whether that subsidy is a Government sub- 
sidy of freedom from taxes enjoyed by the 
co-ops or the subsidy by an integrated com- 
pany whose profits in one branch of the in- 
dustry are used to make up the losses in 
another division. 

In this respect, I resent the confused atti- 
tude of the Government in its dealings with 
the oil industry. Washington is riding off in 
two directions at once. Justice Department, 
Small Business Committee and some legis- 
lators are flailing the major integrated com- 
panies for subsidizing certain branches of 
their business with profits from other opera- 
tions. At the same time Government bu- 
reaucrats are exerting pressure on integrated 
companies to absorb increased crude oil 
costs—and, in effect, to subsidize their refin- 
ing and marketing operations. What hap- 
pens to the unsubsidized independent? That, 
my friends, is of no interest to some elected 
officials who need votes—it is of no interest 
to some appointed officials whose tenure in 
office is certainly not determined by the in- 
dependents, 

Unfortunately, some independents have 
lost their self-reliance and self-confidence 
and are still looking for someone in Wash- 
ington to solve their problems for them. 
Free enterprise and aggressive action have 
given way to an attitude of let George do it. 
This listless, defeatist attitude is better 
characterized as no enterprise rather than as 
free enterprise. 

The no-enterprise system would make 
guaranteed profits the law of the land. It is 
the old delusion of getting something for 
nothing—of rewards without effort or with- 
out risk—of profits for me at the expense of 
someone else. 

As just one example of this irresponsible 
attitude, I have observed that some furnace- 
oil jobbers have increased their business by 
several hundred percent since 1941, without 
adding a single gallon of new storage ca- 
pacity. Those jobbers want to leave all the 
risk and all the extra effort to the refiner or 
the marketer. 

Basically, as a nation we have two roads 
we can travel—the road of planned poverty 
or the road of progressive, competitive, free 
enterprise. 

If we choose the first, we restrict produc- 
tion and ration consumption. In the end the 
consumer will have no freedom of choice. 
Arbitrary limits, set by bureaucrats, will 
freeze and shrink our capacity to produce. 

If we choose the second road, the con- 
Sumer is free to choose and industry is free to 
exert every effort and all its ingenuity to meet 
the expanding demands of the consumer, 
There is no limit to our progress. 

As a free industry we have helped to put 
nearly 30,000,000 cars on American highways 
and speeded economical, mass transporta- 
tion. We have helped to mechanize Ameri- 
can farms and to take the work load off the 
back of the farmer. We have brought the 
comfort of automatic heat to American 
homes and we have helped put faster, bigger 
American planes in the air, In doing this 
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job, we have established a long-run price rec- 
ord which trends to ever-greater value to 
the consumer for his dollar. Nothing like 
this has ever happened under any other sys- 
tem in the history of the world. 

This performance can continue if we all 
take responsibility ourselves for the solution 
of our own problems. Individual effort 
unity of purpose, teamwork in the industry 
and in the Nation will assure more goods, 
better goods, at lower prices for more and 
more consumers. 

Let us keep the consumer in the driver’s 
seat. If we take our orders from him, we 
won't be liquidated by a Kremlin in Wash- 
ington or Moscow. If we meet the challenge 
of his expanding demands, we will not have 
to bow to the restrictive decrees of govern- 
ment, of cartels, or any other monopoly. If 
we maintain an economy where the consum- 
er has a free, individual choice, we will keep 
the door to further progress open wide. 
Through that door you and I can march to 
even bigger things—as freemen. 





Postal Pay Increase—Recognition of a 


Vital Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following excellent editorials 
appearing in the Seattle Post-Intelligen- 
cer on April 13, 1948, and in the Lake City 
Herald, a Washington State weekly 
paper, on April 15, 1948, relative to the 
need for early consideration of legisla- 
tion providing for pay increases for 
postal employees consistent with the 
increase in cost of living: 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Tues- 
day, April 13, 1948] 


THE POSTAL PAY BILL 


The Civil Service Committee of the Senate 
has given its approval to a measure which, if 
finally enacted, will increase the annual pay 
of each Federal postal worker by $800. 

This would be a welcome addition to the 
income of the postal workers and certainly 
a well-earned one, but it would still leave 
their pay much less than adequate for the 
standards of living to which they are entitled. 

The attitude of the Federal Government 
toward the pay of postal workers has long 
been not only niggardly but very strange and 
inconsistent, in view of the contrasting at- 
titude often taken concerning the pay of 
workers in private employment. 

In several notable instances the most pow- 
erful figures in the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the President of the United States, 
have championed the cause of unions seek- 
ing higher pay from private employers. In 
all cases where Government agencies have 
served as arbitrators or mediators of such 
disputes the end product of Government in- 
tervention has been higher pay. 

But when the Government itself has the 
employer's role, it not only fails to see the 
justice or necessity of higher pay, but persists 
in maintaining standards of pay that were 
actually below levels of normal living before 
the war and are now insufficient to support 
the barest essentials of dignified and decent 
living. 

In all cases in the recent past when Federal 
postal employees have had pay increases— 
and they went 20 years without any increase 
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at all—they have been given reluctantly and 
only after overwhelming demonstrations of 
an approving public interest in the matter. 
Even then they have been woefully inade- 
quate to serve the professed purpose of cost- 
of-living adjustment.” 

Congress again seems to be moving with 
extreme reluctance in the matter. 

Even in the progress made thus far it has 
succeeded in emasculating the bill by elimi- 
nating its retroactive provisions. 

Obviously it will take another overwhelm- 
ing demonstration of approving public in- 
terest to obtain final enactment of the postal 
pay increase measure. Meanwhile the loyal, 
efficient, and indispensable postal workers 
and their families are compelled to maintain 
themselves on a scale barely above the sub- 
sistence level. 

Congress should surely pass this helpful 
and deserved although still entirely inade- 
quate bill for the increase of Federal postal 
pay, and it should not do so reluctantly but 
with recognition of the vital services to the 
country the postal workers perform with com- 
plete fulfillment of their patriotic responsi- 
bilities. c 


[From the Lake City Herald of April 15, 1948] 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES FORGOTTEN AS LIVING COSTS 
SPIRAL HIGHER 


Mr. Congressman, what are you doing about 
the pay raise for the postal employees? You 
gave them a raise on January 1, 1946, and 
then forgot them. While other groups were 
given pay raises each year since then, and 
prices continued their upward trend, you 
overlooked these workers’ need for a salary 
adjustment. 

The present wage scale for the post office 
clerks and carriers ranges from $2,100 to 
$3,100 a year. The amount paid each indi- 
vidual is dependent upon the length of time 
he has been in the postal service. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the dollar today is worth 60 cents 
as compared with the 1939 dollar. In terms 
of the 1949 dollar, the post office people’s pur- 
chasing power is now between $1,260 and 
$1,860—now what kind of a living wage is 
that? 

These people are Americans, Mr. Congress- 
man. We once spoke proudly of the Ameri- 
can standard of living. It is unfair and un- 
just that the last Americans to be considered 
for a wage increase, when prices go up, are 
the civil-service servantc who work for the 
Post Office Department. 

Perhaps we take them too much for 
granted. The mail is tucked into the mail 
box in the morning, and we forget the men 
who get it there. And sometimes when we 
sit down at our desk and find the mail neatly 
stacked and ready for us, we think of the 
fairy tales of our childhood days, and of 
the magic wand the fairy godmother waved 
to accomplish the slightest wish. To us the 
mail service is like the magic of the fairy’s 
wand. We don’t turn a hand, but there it 
is, ready for us every morning. It isn’t 
magic that gets it there—it is the hard de- 
manding work of a loyal group of men. 

We Americans are proud of the postal 
workers’ motto—“Neither sleet, nor snow, nor 
the gloom of night, can stay these ccuriers 
from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” The philosophy is the backbone of 
the postal system, and we want it kept a 
reality. There is only one way to accom- 
plish this—adjust the postal workers’ sala- 
ries upward, in line with the present high 
living costs. 

Should bureaucratic of governmental 
economy endanger the most efficient of all 
our public services? No. We the people, 
want these faithful men to enjoy the rights 
of all Americans—the rights upon which our 
Constitution was founded—freedom, equal- 
ity, and justice for all. 

Come Mr. Congressman, let us give postal 
workers prorer financial remuneration to 
express our gratitude for a job well done, 
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To the readers: You can do your part. 
Clip this out, sign it with your return ad- 
dress, and mail it to your Congressman. 
That will be your way of saying thank you to 
a group of men—our mailmen. 





The Draft and Universal Military 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Johnstown Tribune, Johnstown, Pa., 
April 30, 1948: 

THE DRAFT AND UMT 


A Republican spokesman in the House de- 
clares that the Senate’s proposal to combine 
the draft and universal military training is 
stupid and will result only in confusing the 
people. 

The combined plan would draft young men 
of 1914 through 25 years, inducting them 
for 2 years’ service, while youths from 18 to 
1914 would be called up for 1 year of train- 
ing and service entirely within the United 
States. 

Whether this proposal is feasible must, of 
course, be left to military authorities. 
Whether it is acceptable will depend on Con- 
gress. But it will be far more stupid, we 
think, if Congress fails to enact at this ses- 
sion a measure which will provide an ade- 
quate supply of manpower for the military 
forces, and at least start setting up the 
machinery to make a reserve of military 
strength available. 

Since the Italian elections affairs in Europe 
have quited down somewhat. But that does 
not mean Russia has abandoned the princi- 
ples of aggression on which her whole Com- 
munist system is predicated. It merely 
means that Soviet authorities are lying low 
awhile, in the hope that the hornets’ nest 
they stirred up with their Czechoslovakian 
outrage will quiet down again—and let them 
plan and prepare another. 

If the Marshall plan is to succeed, Europe 
must have a sense of security against ex- 
ternal aggression. It can be given that feel- 
ing of security only if it knows that the Unit- 
ed States will be in position to act swiftly, 
if swift action is needed. Twice Europe has 
held off aggressors alone until we had time 
to prepare. The European countries, sensi- 
ble of their own weakness, know they cannot 
do that again. 

And unless they have assurance of prompt 
military aid from the United States in an 
emergency, we fear that our economic pro- 
gram for European recovery will be less fruit- 
ful of quick and lasting results. For no man 
can build his future with confidence, if the 
threat of its destruction looms constantly 
over him. 





Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
Gays ago I received a letter from my 


friend and neighbor C. C. Elrod, of 
Siloam Springs, Ark., enclosing the fol- 
lowing compilation which he had writ- 
ten. I think it is good, and, under 
unanimous consent, I insert it. in the 
RECORD: 


Arkansas can duplicate: 

The coal of Pennsylvania and iron of 
Alabama. 

The asphalt of the isle of Trinidad. 

The cement beds of Scotland. 

The brick, slate, and clay of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The copper of the shores of Superior; 

The granite of Maine and marble of Ver- 
mont. 

The glass sand of Illinois. 

The pearls of the Caspean. 

The horses of Kentucky and mules of Mis- 
souri. 

The cattle of Wyoming and hogs of Iowa. 

The corn of Kansas (and by the way some 
4 years ago a Siloam Springs boy took first 
prize for the tallest stalk of corn at the fair 
in Des Moines, Iowa). 

Oil and gas fields of Texas and Oklahoma, 
or Pennsylvania. 

The sugar cane of Louisiana and rice of as 
good quality as grown. 

The cantaloupes of Rocky Ford and the 
largest watermelon ever grown was grown in 
Arkansas, 195 pounds. 

Apples with 30 percent better quality and 
30 percent more juice (by chemical test in 
1915) than California; and as fine berries as 
are grown. 

The sunrise of the bay of Mandalay and 
the only diamond fields in America, 





Impact of Agricultural Appropriations, 
1949, on the Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
week I appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
respect to certain fiscal items involving 
the Nation’s agriculture and thousands 
of interested farm groups in my State. I 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment made at that time be placed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, all items in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1949 are of interest to farm groups in 
the State of Washington. There are several, 
however, which are of particular interest and 
I appear before you today to present a case 
for these programs. 

The Market News Service gathers and dis- 
seminates price and condition information 
on agricultural commodities. Information is 
tailored as nearly as possible to the needs 
of the area the particular office serves. 

In the State of Washington, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for some years has main- 
tained a Market News Service in Seattle, and 
more recently one in Yakima. The fruit, 
vegetable, poultry, dairy, and livestock pro- 
ducers and distributors have come to rely 
on this service for authentic market infor- 
mation. 

The farm director of one of the larger 
Seattle radio stations had this to say about 
the Market News Service. I quote from a 
recent letter he addressed to me: 
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“Not only is this information, which js 
broadcast by all large radio stations in Se. 
attle, of concern to farmers, but consumers 
find it of value in making purchases of 
produce items. Housewife programs on this 
station use it consistently, advising listeners 
of the best buys in produce items. These 
broadcasts, in many instances, have been re- 
sponsible for the removal of temporary sur. 
pluses and gluts of locally grown produce 
items.” 

Seattle shows the heaviest volume of re- 
ceipts of fruits and vegetables of any North- 
west city—9,203 cars by rail in 1947. Wash- 
ington ranks fourth or fifth among the States 
in annual rail shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Total cost of maintaining the Seattle 
Market News Service office is approximately 
$11,000 per year; of Yakima, $13,150 per year. 
Prior to July 1, 1947, the State contributed 
$2,250 toward maintenance of the Seattle 
office and $5,000 toward the Yakima service, 

The State legislature in 1947 failed to ap- 
propriate funds to finance its share of this 
important activity. During fiscal 1948, the 
reports have been underwritten by inter- 
ested individuals and enterprises. I am in- 
formed that effective July 1, 1948, these vol- 
untary sources are withdrawing their sup- 
port. Obviously, I cannot speak for the 
State legislature, but there is good reason 
to believe it will provide funds to resume 
participation in this work when it meets 
again in January 1949. In the meantime, 
however, this vital farm service will be dis- 
continued unless the Department of Agri- 
culture is given sufficient funds to finance 
the entire cost of the Yakima and Seattle 
offices for this limited emergency period. 

The House approved an appropriation for 
the Market News Service totaling $1,626,250. 
This includes the Federal share of funds re- 
quired to finance the Yakima and Seattle 
Offices. I request your committee to increase 
this item $8,000, thereby providing for con- 


‘ tinuation of the Seattle and Yakima services 


through fiscal 1949 and until the State legis- 
lature has an opportunity to review the 
entire problem. 

The committee may question the propriety 
of the Federal Government assuming full 
responsibility for the Market News Service in 
Washington State, as I am here recommend- 
ing. There are at least three bases on which 
such action is justified. First, the expense, 
$8,000, is minute in relation to the value 
placed upon the news service by the agri- 
cultural interests of the State. Second, to 
discontinue the service this year and thereby 
incur the expense of reestablishing these 
offices next year, would offset, in part at 
least, the $8,000 I am requesting. Third, I 
have been informed by the Department of 
Agriculture in response to an inquiry that 
the Market News Service in a number of 
States is financed entirely by the Federal 
Government. The programs in these States 
(Colorado, Missouri, Georgia, and Massachu- 
setts) are comparable to the market news 
program conducted in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

I sincerely hope your committee will act 
favorably on my request that the item for 
Market News Service, as it appears on page 
52, line 7, of H. R. 5883, be increased by $8,000. 

May I at this point place in the REcorD 
communications supporting this request 
from the Washington Co-operative Farmers 
Association; the National Grange; Northwest 
Produce Association, Inc.; radio station KJR, 
Seattle; United Dairymen’s Association; 
American Marketing Association (Puget 
Sound Chapter); Washington State Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, I now want to discuss a6 
briefly as possible several items in the appro- 
priation for the Forest Service, funds for 
rural electrification, House action on funds 
for the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
and soil conservation. 
















































































THE FOREST SERVICE—-FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


The budget, as it reached the House, in- 
cluded an item of $1,250,000 for Forest Prod- 
ucts Research. The House reduced this re- 
quest by $250,000, leaving the appropriation 
for 1949 at $1,000,000. Attached to this 
atement is a letter from the International 
Woodworkers of America, with headquarters 
at Portland, Oreg., and a letter from the 
western Forest Industries Association, also 
of Portland, protesting this action. I will 
submit these letters for the record, but wish 
to quote from the first of these Communica- 
tions. The International Woodworkers state: 
“Perhaps the most disconcerting develop- 
ment was in connection with funds for Forest 
products Research. The appropriation for 
ihe current year is $250,000 less than the pre- 
vious year. The 1949 appropriation, as rec- 
ommended by the House, would be cut an- 
other $250,000, giving the Forest Products 
Laboratory only $1,000,000. A year ago it 
had $1,500,000, 

“Forest Products Research can help ma- 
terially to stretch our dwindling timber re- 
serves and make them meet more of our 
national needs for wood products, and at the 
same time provide more employment in the 
Northwest and other forest regions.” 

On the same subject, the Western Forest 
Industries Association letter states: 

“One of the most practical activities of the 
Department of Agriculture has been the re- 
search program at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis. Investigations car- 
ried out there have been of inestimable value 
to the Nation as a whole and to the forest 
industries in particular. Wood is probably 
of greater importance to the welfare of the 
country than any other crop.” 

I concur wholeheartely in the siand of 
these organizations concerning House action 
on the appropriation for forest products re- 
search. I hope your committee will restore 
the $250,000 reduction made by the House. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


The budget estimate for forest develop- 
ment of roads and trails in 1949 was $9,750,- 
000; and for forest highways $5,300,000. The 
House allowed the full $9,750,000 for forest 
roads and trails, but reduced by $300,000 the 
amount for forest highways. 
Last year I appeared before this commit- 
tee, urging that the Congress adopt a 5-year 
program involving expenditure of $15,000,000 
per year for access roads in our national for- 
ests. I pointed cut that such a program 
_ would place our national forests on a sus- 
tained-yield basis and that the additional 
price of stumpage, made possible by access 
roads, would return to the Treasury over a 
10-year period the full amount of the expend- 
iture. Further, I emphasized that at the end 
of the 10-year period the Federal Govern- 
ment would have these roads free and clear 
for use in perpetuity in conjunction with the 
program for sustained yield. I urge again 
now that your committee give serious con- 
sideration to this sound business proposition. 
It is my understanding that about $7,000,- 
000 per year is required to maintain present 
access roads and forest trails. Under the 
$9,750,000 appropriation allowed by the 
budget and the House for this purpose; 
therefore, there will be available only $2,250,- 
000 for new construction. 
I have just pointed out that $15,000,000 a 
year is required for new construction over 
the next 5 years to put the national forests 
on a sustained-yield basis. If the House 
figure is permitted to stand the Forest Serv- 
ice will be about $12,500,000 short of the 
investment required to do the job which 
ought to be done. 
On this point, I would like to quote again 
from the letter of April 16, addressed to me, 
by the Western Forest Industries Associa- 
tion: 
“Both the Budget Bureau and the House 
recommended an appropriation of less than 
$10,000,000 for forest-road development, in- 
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cluding maintenance of existing roads and 
the construction of new ones in national 
forests. We understand that the mainte- 
nance of old roads will require at least 
$7,500,000, leaving very little for new con- 
struction. Many miles of new roads are 
badly needed to open up large areas of over- 
mature timber, which should be harvested 
now before more of it is lost through decay 
and insect attack. 

“e * * If such public roads are not 
built only the largest firms can bid for pub- 
lic timber, and hundreds of small, independ- 
ent concerns are frozen out. In the long run, 
under the appraisal method used by the 
Forest Service, the timber itself pays the cost 
of road construction. * * * A _ proper 
system of access roads permits the spreading 
of harvesting operations over a large area, 
instead of concentrating them in one loca- 
tion.” 

The International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica have this to say on the same problem: 

“We know that some of these (large inter- 
ests) are arguing that they can build most of 
the logging access roads that are needed. To 
get a proper development of logging roads 
that way, the public timber would have to 
be sold in huge blocks, which only the largest 
firms could finance. So, if there is to be any 
equality of opportunity in obtaining Gov- 
ernment timber, the Government must build 
an extensive system of main-stem logging 
roads so that timber may be sold in smaller 
blocks. Moreover, if the Government tim- 
ber is to be sold on a rational basis—cutting 
the ripest stands first—main-stem roads 
must be pushed into the back country where 
some of the ripest timber is, bypassing some 
of the least ripe timber which is in more 
accessible areas.” 

Again I concur in the point of view ex- 
pressed by these people in the industry who 
know first hand the necessity for access 
roads. I hope your committee will accept 
this expert testimony together with that 
given by the Forest Service itself and ap- 
proach this particular appropriation with 
the long-range view definitely in mind. 

FOREST HIGHWAYS 

You have already heard testimony from 
the State highway officials on the urgent 
need for additional funds for forest high- 
ways. In 1944 the Congress authorized a 3- 
year postwar program involving expenditure 
of $25,000,000 per year. The $5,000,000 in- 
cluded in the present budget is a far cry from 
the program authorized. 


TIMBER SALES 


The Department requested ppropria- 
tion for 1949 of approximate 16,000 for 
timber management. The reduced 
this amount about $200,000, . ‘ the net 
appropriation of $3,715,000. 

The Forest Service, in calc ‘ing the 


- amount required for timber mani. ‘ment in 


1949, predicated its request upon a program 
involving the sale of 4,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber during the year. The appropriation ap- 
proved by the House will force a reduction 
in this program of some 200,000,000 feet. 
Since the Department receives for timber 
sold about $5 for every dollar spent on the 
program, it seems rather expensive econ- 
omy to reduce the budget request by $200,- 
000, thereby depriving the Treasury of 
roughly five times that amount. 

The volume of timber sales the Forest 
Service can administer is almost directly re- 
lated to the funds Congress provides for this 
purpose. I am hopeful your committee will 
review House action'on this item. I per- 
sonally think careful review will reveal the 
false economy inherent in the House action. 

NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGE- 
MENT—-RANGE USE 

There are two other items in the Forest 
Service budget which I think bear scrutiny. 
The Hevce reduced by $100,000 the budget 
request for fire conircol in the national for- 
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ests. It reduced by $125,000 the amount re- 
quested for supervising grazing of livestock 
in the national forests. Overgrazing in the 
national forests is directly related to the 
problems of flood control and soil conserva- 
tion. The necessity of protecting the na- 
tional forests from fire hazards is too obvious 
to require explanation. Your committee has 
already received testimony from the Depart- 
ment on these items. Appropriations for 
these purposes come under the heading of 
conserving and protecting a vital national 
resource. 
SOIL CONSERVATION 


I am sure the committee is keenly aware 
of the necessity of conserving the soil re- 
sources of our Nation. During the current 
session a number of Senators have taken 
the floor to speak on this vital subject. Re- 
cently Senator Kitcorz, who has long been 
an advocate of sound soil-conservation pro- 
grams and practices, made these statements 
to the Senate: 

“Originally we had approximately 560,000,- 
COO acres of good cropland and our topsoil 
averaged 9 inches in depth; today it averages 
only 6 inches and on millions of acres it is 
all gone. * * * We certainly cannot go 
on as we have for the last 50 years. About 
one-quarter of our cropland, approximately 
110,000,000 acres, is now being damaged by 
erosion at a rapid rate. * * * Ina very 
literal sense, our lives depead upon the soil. 
In view of these facts, how can we justify 
reduced funds for any of our conservation 
services? How can we afford to continue 
to lose the equivalent of 500,000 acres of 
cropland a year?” 

For operations, the House allowed the Soil 
Conservation Service §44,000,000—$6,000,000 
more than the Budget request. This is a 
splendid step in the right direction. Lest 
we err by pointing with pride to this amount 
as adequate, and to direct the committee's 
attention to the target at which we should 
be shooting, I submit the following facts: 

The $6,000,000 addition to the Budget re- 
quest will permit the organization of ap- 
proximately 250 new districts in fiscal year 
1949. Each district now in operation aver- 
ages about 350,000 acres of farm land. The 
number of farms per district averages be- 
tween 2,300 and 2,400. Present appropria- 
tions permit the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice to employ one technical soil conserva- 
tionist and one helper per district. With 
this meager staff, around 150 farms per dis- 
trict per year can be surveyed. At the cur- 
rent rate of progress, it will take us, as a 
Nation, from 50 to 75 years to formulate and 
get into operation plans for all farms in 
the Nation. 7 

Personally, I think the Congress should 
be looking toward a program which will cut 
this period to a maximum of 20 years. To 
accomplish this objective, the appropriation 
for 1950 should be stepped up to a minimum 
of $50,000,000 and within a period of 5 to 10 
years we should be investing a minimum of 
$90,000,000 per year in this work. From that 
point on, the amount of money needed to 
carry the work forward would gradually di- 
minish until at the end of the 20-year pe- 
riod, appropriation needs would drop to a 
figure somewhat below the present level. 

It is already too late to get such a pro- 
gram under way. Time and the elements 
continue taking an extravagant toll of our 
soil resources, even while we debate the 
subject in committee today. 

Under the AAA program, payments are 
authorized to those farmers who follow soil- 
conservation practices approved by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and its county com- 
mittees. Last year the Congress appropri- 
ated about $264,000,000 for soil-conservation 
payments and authorized a program for the 
current year of 150,000,000. The House ap- 
propriated the full amount of last year’s 
authorization and approved a 1949 program 
totaling $225,000,000, 
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I regret that the program for this 1948 
crop year was not maintained on a mini- 
mum of at least last year’s level. It is im- 
possible to drop from a program involving 
participation by farmers of the Nation at a 
$264,000,000 level to a $150,000,000 level, 
without losing a great deal of the ground 
we had gained. 

The Department of Agriculture has had 
to reduce almost in half the payment to 
each farmer for approved soil-conservation 
practices. As a result, many farmers have 
dropped out of the program. In most cases 
their decision to refrain from participating is 
not motivated by lack of interest, but rather 
by inability to spend out of their own 
pockets the additional funds required to 
carry on practices at the former level. 

The reduction from a program of $264,- 
000,000 to one of $150,000,000 made it nec- 
essary for the farmer to finance a larger 
share of the practices he had adopted. It 
is only natural, therefore, that those finan- 
cially unable to continue sound conserva- 
tion practices but whose acres are in great- 
est need, would be the ones who have 
dropped out of the program. 

In view of the importance of our soil to 
the life of the Nation, in view of the rapid- 
ity with which thousands of acres of crop- 
land are being destroyed, and in view of 
the increasing loss of fertility, I urge this 
committee to authorize a program of soil- 
conservation payment for fiscal 1950 of not 
less than $300,000,000. In my judgment, 
the $225,000,000 authorization, approved by 
the House, is inadequate. Soil-conservation 
research, the work carried on by soil-con- 
servation districts and _ soil-conservation 
payments are investments in our agricul- 
ture plant which will pay rich and con- 
tinuing dividends through the years. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


For rural electrification, the House ap- 
proved a loan authorization of $400,000,000 
for fiscal 1949. In addition, the first defi- 
ciency appropriation bill of 1948 contained 
a $175,000,000 item for the same purpose. 
On this basis, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration will have available for loan in 
fiscal 1949 approximately $500,000,000. 

Last year I appeared before this commit- 
tee to plead for restoration of the $25,000,000 
which the House had cut from the $250,000,- 
000 budget request. The recognition by the 
House Agricultural Committee and the House 
itself of the vital importance of rural elec- 
trification, as exemplified by this year’s ac- 
tion, is in sharp contrast to the situation 
which prevailed a year ago. 

I am sure all of us who over the years have 
fought to bring electricity to the farms of 
the Nation are pleased with the action the 
House has taken. I feel confident your com- 
mittee will sustain the House judgment. 
The very generosity exhibited by the House 
committee in regard to the loan authoriza- 
tion brings with it a problem which demands 
attention by your committee. 

For administrative expenses, the House 
approved the budget figure of 5,000,000. 
This figure was predicated on the loan au- 
thorization of $300,000,000 contained in the 
President’s budget and upon the assumption 
that since REA operated last year on a 
$5,000,000 budget, it could do so again this 
year. Your committee is well aware of the 
fact that you cannot operate a $500,000,000 
program in 1949 with the same administra- 
tive budget as the $225,000,000 program in 
1948. I think your committee should sus- 
tain a $400,000,000 authorization voted by 
the House. I think you must reexamine 
the adequacy of the $5,000,000 approved for 
administrative expenses. Certainly it is 
false economy to provide REA with these 
additional loan funds, which it sorely needs, 
and at the same time refuse to give it suffi- 
cient money to do an adequate administra- 
tive job. 

In my judgment, one to one and one-half 
million dollars must be added to the $5,000,- 


istration. I hope your committee will call 
the REA Administrator back if necessary to 
determine the minimum additional amount 
required by him to discharge the additional 
heavy responsibilities we are placing upon 
his agency by making the additional loan 
funds available. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT OF 1946, HOPE- 
FLANNAGAN ACT 


In its report, the House committee recog- 
nizes the inestimable value to agriculture of 
research in marketing of farm products when 
it states: 

“The committee believes that, if carefully 
planned and not too rapidly expanded, the 
program of research provided by the act 
* * * will have proven to be one of the 
greatest pieces of work for the advancement 
of American agriculture.” 

No one can quarrel with this basic prem- 
ise. However, reasonable men may legiti- 
mately differ as to what constitutes “too 
rapid expansion of the program.” 

The Department of Agriculture, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the President rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $19,000,000 
for 1949, to progress research under this act. 
Apparently they reached the conclusion, 
after thorough study, that a $19,000,000 
budget does not violate the House criterion 
“if properly planned and not .too rapidly 
expanded.” 

The House cut the budget request to $12,- 
000,000—$9,000,000 to maintain at this year’s 
level projects already under way, and $3,000,- 
000 to begin research in distribution author- 
ized under title II of the act. 

Farmers in my State are deeply interested 
in the work to be carried on under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. I think it will be 
helpful to this committee, as you consider 
possible revisions in the House figures, to 
know what certain farm groups in Washing- 
ton State have to say on specific projects 
which they hope can be carried forward with 
the funds you appropriate. 

At their annual convention in Spokane, 
November 10-12, 1947, the Washington- 
Idaho Wheat Growers’ League adopted a res- 
olution which reads in part: 

“We highly commend the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State College of Wash- 
ington in establishing the Western Regional 
Wheat Laboratory at Pullman, Wash., to con- 
duct research in methods of testing wheat 
and to assist plant breeders in developing 
wheat varieties better adapted to the needs 
of millers, bakers, and producers. It is 
highly essential that this laboratory have 
additional trained personnel and equip- 
mms. * * * 

“We recommend that additional funds be 
made available through the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 to purchase the equip- 
ment needed and to hire a sufficient number 
of trained cereal chemists and other research 
workers so this laboratory can adequately 
perform the functions for which it was 
created.” 

On March 30, 1948, the Washington State 
Fruit Commission, serving the soft tree fruit 
industry, wrote to me in support of adequate 
appropriations for research under this act. 
A part of the letter reads as follows: 

“Our commission represents the more than 
3,000 soft-tree growers of the State. * * * 
In recent years certain virus diseases com- 
mon to stone fruits have become a serious 
menace to our cherry, apricot, and peach in- 
dustries. * * * Because it is a national 
problem, Federal funds have been made 
available in the past and are urgently needed 
now. 

“After mature thought on this subject on 
the part of our soft-fruit people, we earnestly 
desire that you do what you can to increase 
funds available for virus research of stone 
fruits as a part of the Hope-Flannagan ap- 
propriation.” 
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000 the House has provided for REA admin- 


These views, expressed by sound agricul- 
tural groups in the State of Washington, are 
indicative of the support your committee 
will receive from farmers generally, in any 
action you take to insure adequate financing 
for needed projects developed under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. 

In conclusion, I wish to reemphasize the 
thought implicit in what I have said about 
each of the items covered in this statement; 
namely, Federal funds invested wisely in our 
great agricultural plant represent the pre- 
mium our generation in America should 
legitimately pay to insure a going concern 
for those who will inherit from us the land 
upon which human life depends. 





Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD two edi- 
torials, one entitled “Anent Cash Re- 
wards for Cartoonists,” the other “Social- 
ized Medicine and Communist Purpose.” 
These editorials were presented by the 
National Physicians Committee For the 
Extension of Medical Service. This com- 
mittee is a nonpolitical, nonprofit organ- 
ization for maintaining ethical and 
scientific standards and extending medi- 
cal service to all the people. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ANENT CASH AWARDS FOR CARTOONISTS 


“The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks.”—Hamlet. 

The National Physicians Committee an- 
nounced in a full-page advertisement in 
Editor and Publisher’s issue of February 28— 
“Cash awards to cartoonists” in 14 amounts 
totaling $3,000. 

The first rule of the contest stipulated 
that applications for entering the contest 
must have the approval of the “publisher.” 
This is the evidence that there was no de- 
sire to influence the editorial policy of any 
publication. 

A newspaper in an Ohio town took violent 
exception to the proposal. In a near col- 
umn length editorial, it announced that its 
cartoonists would not enter the contest and 
said: “The reason is simple. Space on our 
editorial page is not for sale.” Was such an 
announcement necessary? The editorial 
further stated: “More than that, we shall 
ask our cartoonist, Mr. White, to refrain from 
drawing any cartoon on this subject during 
the 3 months of your contest.’’ Under cer- 
tain conditions not doing is as reprehensible 
as a sin of commission. If the homestead 
is in flames a fire extinguisher should be 
used. 

Editor and Publisher in its issue of March 
6 publishes a story devoted to the editorial 
in the Ohio town newspaper. Also from its 
Olympian heights it wigwagged an alert to 
all editors of all newspapers in the form of 
a column-length editorial. It said in part: 
“The contest rules leave no doubt that this 
is a subtle bribe to cartoonists to support or 
oppose certain political beliefs.” The word 
bribe is a harsh term. 

A cartoonist from a Minneapolis news- 
paper—who, presumably, read this editorial 
comment—published a graphic illustration 








March 11 expressing his indignation. Editor 
and Publisher, in its issue of March 20, re- 
prints the Minneapolis newspaper cartoon 
and the comment and carries a three-quarter 
column editorial again warning editors and 
cartoonists. 

It is difficult to understand the persistency 
of this questioning. Almost it would seem 
that Editor and Publisher is fearful of the 
venality of some and maybe a shade over- 
zealous in its determination to protect the 
virtue of others. 

This is America. In this country, issues 
are clarified through controversy. It is the 
land in which, as yet, differing opinions can 
be expressed without fear. That all do not 
think alike on this issue is evidenced by let- 
ters now in our files. An editor wrote: 

“IT understand perfectly about your car- 
toon contest and am in favor of it. In fact, 
when you talk to this newspaper, you are 
talking to convinced Christians who believe 
the same way you do about the evils of na- 
tionalized medicine. To show that we do, 
I enclose a cartoon which I would like to 
enter in your contest.”—Editor. 

A publisher wrote: “I feel that you are en- 
titled to the whole-hearted cooperation of 
every newspaper which is dedicated to the 
perpetuation of our democratic system of 
government. With kindest regards, believe 
me to be—most sincerely yours.”—Publisher. 

These two letters clearly indicate the 
thinking and the attitude of scores of edi- 
tors and publishers. 

It is understood and accepted that in this 
ethical controversy a mere layman could not 
express a useful opinion. However, with real 
humility and after consultation, the belief 
is expressed that the American people ex- 
pect and have a right to demand two things 
from their newspapers: 

1. Objective reporting and uncolored news 
covering events transpiring throughout the 
world. 

2. Editors with convictions who explain 
issues and fearlessly espouse causes in keep- 
ing with their beliefs. 

Such editor, in these times of deadly peril, 
are essential to self-preservation. 

Tomorrow, we may be faced with the hor- 
ror and devastation of atomic, global war. 
In times of such stress, cherished institu- 
tions are destroyed and freedom-gains, the 
result of centuries of effort, may be forfeited. 
These can be affected by both foreign and 
domestic policies. 

Implicit in the program of the national 
administration are so-called social gains for 
the people. Actually some of these are 
measures of reaction and retrogression. The 
most dangerous and menacing item on the 
agenda is compulsory health insurance— 
providing for the political distribution of 
health services in this country. England, 
today, is the tragic victim of the cumulative 
effects of such procedures. The inadequacies 
of 2 panel system led to the enactment of a 
free-medical-care-for-everybody law. Brit- 
ish physicians have refused to attempt to 
practice medicine under the provisions of 
this statute. Free enterprise institutions 
cannot survive the establishment and opera- 
tion of such a system, 

Any steps, within the limits of propriety, 
are justified that will aid in preserving our 
Christian concepts and perpetuating our 
American way of life—lest we meanly lose 
the last best hope of earth. 

We believe that the bribery intimation by 
Editor and Publisher is strange indeed—if 
not actually puerile. It is unthinkable that 
the editorial policy of self-respecting news- 
papers even remotely could be affected by 
$3,000 in 14 awards open to thousands of 
newspaper. If this were true, Vishinsky’s 
vitriolic diatribes against the “capitalistic 
press” could be understood. 

Our objective in offering cash awards to 
cartoonists is clear-cut and definite. The 
exclusive purpose was to stimulate those who 
believe as we believe on this issue and to 
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encourage efforts that may result in clari- 
fication and understanding. There is an 
urgent, desperate need for explanation that 
will make possible accurate appraisal. Never 
again should there be too little—too late. 
To the intrepid, clear-thinking editors and 
cartoonists, who are aiding in the accomplish- 
ment of this clearly defined purpose, we 
tender our thanks and our appreciation. 
NATIONAL PHYSICIANS COMMITTEE FOR 
THE EXTENSION OF MEDICAL SERVICE, 
JOHN M. Pratt, Administrator. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE AND COMMUNIST PURPOSE 


“Men have been sometimes led by degrees, 
sometimes hurried into things which, if they 
could have seen the whole together, they 
never would have permitted the most remote 
approach.”—Edmund Burke. 

If essential to understanding, the American 
people should be atomic-bomb-blasted into 
a consciousness of the meaning of so-called 
socialized medicine. So systematic and per- 
sistent have been the efforts of its sponsors 
and so adroit and misleading has been the 
propaganda that the people are becoming 
inured to the acceptance of a compulsory 
sickness insurance tax. Socialized medicine 
is a key mechanism of the Communists for 
the conquest of this Nation. The menace is 
immediate. The danger is of today. Social- 
ized health care was not designed to provide 
better medical care for more people. Always 
it has been adopted and used to create eco- 
nomic dependence and consolidate political 
control. 

There is a chronology that provides con- 
clusive evidence. Prince Otto von Bismarck 
invented compulsory sickness insurance. 
He introduced it in, Germany in 1883. By 
1892, it covered all workers and most de- 
pendents. The purpose was to place the 
masses of the people under obligation and 
render them subservient to the State. After- 
ward the bureaucratic machinery erected be- 
came the greatest single strength for Adolf 
Hitler in his ruthless rise to power. 

Lloyd George, in 1911, introduced a some- 
what similar system in Great Britain for the 
same purpose. Its inadequacies and its rela- 
tive ineffectiveness led-to the necessity for 
extensions and the enactment of a free medi- 
cal care for everybody law. Against this law 
British physicians have rebelled. 

Compulsory sickness insurance became a 
major plank in the platform of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in 1927. The lead- 
ers of Russian communism adopted the sys- 
tem. In 1930, the Communist International 
adopted this mechanism as a key issue in 
their program for world revolution. 

The International Workers Order is the 
Moscow dominated Communist Party agency 
assigned the task of forcing the issue of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. Under instruc- 
tions, leftist representatives in labor unions 
became the crusaders. Through their influ- 
ence and pressures, endorsements were se- 
cured from AFL, the CIO, and PAC. The 
so-called liberal fronts within the medical 
profession—namely, the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health and the Physicians Forum 
became active lobbyists and propagandists. 
So-called progressive Senators and Congress- 
men were sold and welcomed the opportunity 
of sponsorship—Senators Murray, PrppeEr, 
CuHavez, TAYLOR, McGrRATH, and Representa- 
tive Dincett of Michigan. The Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social Security 
Board provided the inspiration, the manipu- 
lated statistics, the literature, the propaganda 
and the bills for introduction in Congress. 

The United States officially became a mem- 
ber of the ILO in 1934. This membership 
entailed a responsibility on the part of rep- 
resentatives of member nations to use their 
efforts and influence to extend social insur- 
ance—including sickness insurance—through 
the exertion of pressure on legislative bodies. 
In this manner there was established a 
bureau of the Federal Government pledged 
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to the promotion of a device that is consid- 
ered to be the most potent single instru- 
ment in the program of the Communists for 
world conquest. 

Since 1935 representatives of our Social 
Security Board have been active in the de- 
velopment of the ILO, serving as directors 
and members of its executive committee. 
The extent to which they have gone to im- 
pose this strictly totalitarian concept on the 
people of the United States is now a matter 
of official findings by a committee of the 
Congress. 

Excerpts from the third intermediate re- 
port of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments read: 

“Our first report deals exclusively with 
activities calculated to build up an artificial, 
federally stimulated public demand upon 
Congress for enactment of legislation for 
compulsory health insurance’”’; and 

“Your committee concludes from the testi- 
mony that most, if not all, of this literature 
distributed by the CIO, the AFL, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and the Physicians Forum origi- 
nates in, and emanates from the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics in the Social Se- 
curity Board”; and 

“Suffice it at this time for your committee 
to report its firm conclusion, on the basis of 
the evidence at hand, that American com- 
munism holds this program as a cardinal 
point in its objectives; and that, in some 
instances, known Communists and fellow 
travelers within the Federal agencies are at 
work diligently with Federal funds in fur- 
therance of the Moscow party line in this 


regard.” 
There is no dearth of evidence. It is con- 
clusive. The sequence: Germany, England, 


the ILO, Russia, Communist International, 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
the International Workers’ Order, the Social 
Security Board, the AFL, the CIO, the PAC, 
the Committee for the Nation’s Health, the 
Physicians Forum, the Farmers’ Union, and 
scores or even hundreds of front organiza- 
tions that are used in the over-all efforts. 
There are in this country sincere, respon- 
sible, truly patriotic American citizens who, 
with unimpeachable motives, lend their posi- 
tions and their substance to the promotion 
of compulsory sickness insurance. They do 
not comprehend. Actually it is merely a de- 
vice for centralizing and consolidating politi- 
cal control. It is an instrument of world 
revolution leading to Communist conquest. 
The people do not know this. They should 
be told. The editors of newspapers should 
tell them. 
NATIONAL PHYSICIANS COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
MEeEpIcat SERVICE, 
JOHN M. Pratt, Administrator. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday there were some comments con- 
cerning the reciprocal-trade-agreement 
program and the necessity for its con- 
tinuance. Today I read in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 3 a very able 
editorial on the subject entitled “A 
Warning From History.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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A WARNING FROM HISTORY 


Republican congressional leaders appear 
dangerously disposed to destroy the recip- 
rocal trade-agreements program. They are 
naturally tempted to put the tariff-making 
process back in the hands of Congress, where 
logroliing has always produced higher trade 
barriers. One step in that direction would 
be to limit renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act to 1 year and load it with restrictions. 

This would not heal the breach within the 
Republican Party on this issue. True, the 
political prognosticators are saying there will 
be a Republican President next year. But 
those who think that would solve the Re- 
publican problem might well note the com- 
ment of a Republican who, as a Cabinet 
member, witnessed the troubles of two Re- 
publican Presidents with tariffs. We quote 
from the memoirs of Henry L. Stimson: 

“With the best will in the world, no Re- 
publican seemed able to stave off the log- 
rolling of special interests. * * * What 
happened to Mr. Taft in 1909 was to happen 
to Mr. Hoover in 1930. Both times it was 
hoped that this logrolling orgy would be the 
last one, and both Presidents set much store 
by their success in setting up Executive tariff 
commissions to establish the basis for a sen- 
sible tariff. Both times their hopes proved 
unfounded. Both times the new and higher 
tariff promptly became highly unpopular.” 

In both cases also the increased rates be- 
came a major cause of dissension in the 
Republican Party. 





Home Rule for the District of Columbia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to insert 
a newspaper clipping and an editorial 
in the RecorD, Iam very pleased to in- 
clude the results of the Gallup poll taken 
across the country when people were 
asked the question “People who live in 
Washington, D. C., do not now have the 
right to vote for their city officials. Do 
you think they should or should not be 
allowed to vote for their local govern- 
ment officials?” The poll shows that 77 
percent of the citizens in the country 
feel that the people who live in Wash- 
ington should have the right to elect 
their own city officials and I would point 
out that if the no-opinion vote was elim- 
inated the returns would show 86 per- 
cent in favor of home rule for the District 
of Columbia. 

This is very impressive and shows the 
definite interest that the country has in 
this question, which will soon come be- 
fore Congress. The report on the Gal- 
lup poll follows: 

THE GALLUP POLL—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME 
RULE IS FAVORED BY 77 PERCENT THROUGHOUT 
NATICN 

(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American 

Institute of Public Cpinion) 

Across the Nation, 77 percent of Americans 
believe Washingtonians should have the 
right to vote for their city officials. 

The results of a special poll of a cross- 
section of the Nation's opinion show that 
13 percent of Americans believe those who 
live in the District of Columbia should not 


be allowed to vote for local government of- 
ficials. 

The remaining 10 percent had no opinion. 

(The results showed that sentiment in 
the Nation for District suffrage is stronger 
than in the Capital itself. Reports of the 
Washington Post poll have showed that ap- 
proximately 7 out of 10 Washingtonians 
favor local self-government.) 

Breaking down the results by sections of 
the United States, they show that senti- 
ment for District of Columbia suffrage is 
strong in Eastern and Midwestern States 
where 79 percent of the cross section of citi- 
zens interviewed were in favor of Wash- 
ington home rule. Sentiment for home rule 
was weaker in the South and far West, but 
still overwhelmingly in favor. 

Democrats indicated a shade more en- 
thusiasm for home rule than Republicans 
and independents. 

A cross section of the voters of the coun- 
try were asked this question: 

People who live in Washington, D. C., do 
not now have the right to vote for their city 
Officials. Do you think they should or should 
not be allowed to vote for their local gov- 
ernment officials? 

The national results are as follows: 


Percent 
They should have the right to vote__.. 177 
GREE “nih concen ecieeeonteoawe 13 
BrO Ci ictwicdetiien cen 10 


Eliminating the no-opinion vote gives the 
following figures for the Nation: 

Eighty-six percent should have the right 
to vote. 

Fourteen percent should not have the 
right to vote. . 


By parties: 

Democrats: Percent 
NG s. citiicmnmncnitamsbounieeed 78 
NS vsti tcincicctinn ns cesees il 
0 OOO. dcédiicccmnsnmaeeeeex 1l 

Republicans: 

I os cia ahi eririndigntiniccnamentimans 76 
a ee 14 
Pe I ceebies nnkaspecetionmies 10 

Independents: 

I assist ies bbniictne leis tabi as wapenierniinnn' ites 77 

SONU Thi hte cd cnemescmingein 14 

ois ng, a ae ne 9 
By sections of the country: 

Eastern States: 

I hia iad taal ee Ricca 79 
IN TNs nase sheath iinet asataltateniala 11 
PP CIR oinccccmnnnpenancaduenis 10 

Middle Western States: 

INIT wis iinsis: ati ucatintthtipancclsigtliabtimsieiciainseaieot 79 
RR a schitesictinbesaiihancnictabpiibeniimesation, 12 
en NE ui chenciealenndireneisiercniincsingibiots 9 

Southern States: 

a aa ct ricci dee 75 
RN cscs caishasician enatectascentaiaabanaideaiahinas 14 
SE NOD rs inns ceacia nesrsnio giclee oer 11 

Far Western States: 

INN lass nese cele cio Anininnlapebesc ita 7. 
I cea 17 
SPO CREO sc cencnincnincwsneonee 12 


I am also glad to include in my re- 
marks an editorial entitled “Right To 
Vote” appearing in the Washington Post 
for May 4, which is very apropos and to 
the point: 

RIGHT TO VOTE 

Dr. Gallup's latest poll suggests that al- 
most 9 out of every 10 Americans who 
have any opinion at all on the subject be- 
lieve that the people of Washington should 
be allowed to vote for local government of- 
ficials. Only 14 percent of those polled 
would deny Washingtonians the type of suf- 
frage offered through the Auchincloss bill. 
The poll must be taken, therefore, as an em- 
phatic indorsement of the current move- 
ment to restore local suffrage to the District. 
Nor is it surprising that Americans through- 
out the land overwhelmingly favor extension 
of voting rights to their fellow citizens living 
in the Capital City. The right to vote is 


everywhere regarded as a foremost Ameri- 
can heritage. The  surprising—indeed, 
shocking—fact is that the representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled have for 
74 years denied to an increasing population 
here any share in this common heritage. 





The Freedom Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there have been many editorials written 
about the so-called Freedom Train now 
touring the country. I came across one 
which I think is the finest editorial I 
have seen, expressing what we all feel 
about the Freedom Train. It appeared 
in the Spokane Daily Chronicle of April 
10, 1948. It is written by one of that 
newspaper’s very able writers, David L. 
Kirk, and I ask unanimous consent to 
place it in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MAY WE ALL BE WORTHY OF THE FREEDOM 
TRAIN 


(By David L. Kirk) 


I’m going down next Tuesday to have a 
word with Ben Franklin. He will be in town 
that day with his old crony, George Wash- 
ington, and they’ll be swapping yarns with 
Abe Lincoln and Francis Scott Key, and 
Roger Williams. It would be effrontery of 
a sort, wouldn’t it, to stay at home, refus- 
ing to greet such a group of guests? 

They'll be down at the Freedom Train. 
They won’t be there in tangible form, but 
who would be so rash as to say they will 
not be there in spirit? They have brought 
along more than 100 of the Nation’s most 
cherished documents for me to see. They 
are making a 33,000-mile trip to be here, 
one of 330 stops on a journey designed to 
reawaken Americans to the realization that 
they have in the Government of this coun- 
try the treasure of the ages, and that it is 
in danger of slipping away. 

Ben Franklin will be somewhere around 
that train and I want to see him. I want 
to bow my head in humility and reverence 
to a man who really was a man, in the days 
when it took real courage to be an American. 

I want to talk to him about the time he 
flew his historic kite and stole the secret 
of l‘'ghtning, to ask him about his discovery 
of the Gulf stream ocean current, and about 
his work as a publisher. But most of all 
I just want to sit in silent admiration and 
contemplation of the man who was so de- 
voted to his country that he went to the 
Constitutional Convention in @ sedan chair, 
too old and feeble to walk. 

I'd like to see George Washington and 
ask him what river it was across which he 
threw a dollar. He would grin, for he was 
a really human fellow, and say: ‘The big 
mystery is how I happened to have a 
doliar.” 

I'd like to see the man who was coura- 
geous enough to hang on at Valley Forge and 
after his funds were gone and his generals 
were sulking in the tents of disloyalty, It 
would be good to see the set of his Jaw 
and to realize that this country was good 
enough to die for 170 years ago just as it 
is today. 

Then I think I could turn to the fellow 
standing before the priceless documents on 
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the Freedom Train, standing there with his 
hat on and his hands in his pockets, saying 


to a companion: “C’mon, let’s go. We've seen” 


everything.” I'd say to him: “Brother, if we 
don’t wake up in this country we haven’t 
seen anything.” 

Let me look at the original manuscript of 
the Gettysburg address, the biggest package 
of power and inspiration and beauty ever 
pundled up in 2 minutes. 

Let me come humbly to the side of the tall, 
kindly man who said that when a boy has 
died for this beloved land of ours he places 
upon me an obligation to finish “the great 
task remaining before us.” 

Somehow I can’t let Abe Lincoln get out of 
town without saying to God: “Thank you for 
this deliverer. Make me worthy to shine his 
shoes.” 

It will be inspiring to see the original 
manuscript of the immortal verse written by 
a young Washington attorney as he saw the 
banner of his country still floating above 
Fort McHenry after a night of bombard- 
ment. 

“Oh say does that Star-Spangled Banner 
still wave, o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave?” ‘ 

I wonder. I wonder whether enough of us 
still think it is worth the trouble it will take 
to keep it there. I wonder whether Roger 
Williams’ credo of religious freedom still 
means enough to the men and women of to- 
day to impel them to prove worthy of their 
salt. 

And all the other freedoms and privileges; 
shall we sell them for a mess of political 
pottage, let them be swallowed up by preda- 
tory powers, sit stupidly by while a group of 
schemers and soap-box orators lay the 
groundwork of betrayal? 

I don’t want to be one of that crowd. I 
like to think that I have decency enough 
and common sense enough never to sell 
America short. 

God make me worthy to set foot upon the 
Freedom Train. 





Reply of Kenneth F. Kressler to Defense 
of Russian Foreign Policy by Charles 
Spencer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcOoRD, I include the following speech 
by Keniu.eth F. Kressler, made on Tues- 
day, April 20, 1948: 


Fellow citizens of the Lehigh Valley, re- 
cently over this station a speaker who styles 
himself “Chairman of the Communist Party 
of the Lehigh Valley” made an address on 
Lae of the Presidential candidacy of Henry 
Wallace, 

It took the form of a defense of Russian 
foreign policy; a denunciation of our own; 
and a diatribe against the American system 
of free enterprise. In other words, it was a 
typical Russian Communist harangue, such 
as you may read any day in the Daily Worker 
or hear any day from soap boxes in Union 
Square, in New York City. 

Tonight, because the speaker injected my 
name into his attack upon American institu- 
tions for which I fought and for which I 
stand, I consider it my right now to set him 
Straight on some of the warped and distorted 
concepts which shape his beliefs. 

The speaker to whom I refer, Charles Spen- 
cer, is an admirer of, and a believer in the 


communistic Russian way of life. I am a 
believer in, and admirer of, the free Amer- 
ican way of life. Those two ideologies are 
diametrically opposed. There can be no com- 
promise—ever—between them. One must ul- 
timately perish from the earth, because be- 
tween them there is no common ground. 
We are in a death struggle for survival, a 
struggle in which World Wars I and II were 
preliminary bouts. The forces representing 
democracy as against totalitarianism emerged 
victorious from both. Now the shooting’s 
over, the cold silent war between the two 
goes on relentlessly, as it must, to a finish. 

Mr. Spencer’s criticism of me was made be- 
cause I made the statement at an American 
Legion banquet that if Russia should at- 
tempt to conquer the United States or force 
her philosophy of government upon us as 
she has upon the countries of eastern Eu- 
rope and is trying to force upon Italy, France, 
and Germany, we should again forget the 
ties that bind us to our sons and daughters 
and send them forth to protect the American 
way of life, that way of life which has given 
more of the good things of life to more people 
over a longer period of time than any system 
of government ever devised by man. That 
is exactly the way I feel about it. 

How does he feel about it? Does he pro- 
pose that instead we urge upon our children 
that they abandon the land of their fathers, 
their loyalty to their Nation, and not go 
forth and fight if we are attacked? But 
rather that they should submit to a tyranny 
that holds God and religion in contempt, 
denies free speech, as a matter of fact, denies 
all of the freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights. 

If he does, it is understandable, because 
Mr. Spencer is against the American way of 
life, and advocates its overthrow. That is 
the public policy of the political party of 
which he is an elected official, and for which 
he is spokesman. However, I can’t help ask- 
ing him at this point how far he would get 
in Moscow or Leningrad speaking against a 
communistic form of government. Yes, he 
can get away with speaking against our way 
of life here in America, but he really would 
be given the works by Uncle Joe if he spoke 
against communism in Russia. 

But I maintain that if he and his fellow 
Communists feel that way, if they prefer 
Russia to the United States, they forego their 
American citizenship, adopt Russian citizen- 
ship, and work for their ideals from that 
base. Ido not believe they ought, under pro- 
tection of American citizenship, and Ameri- 
can right of free speech, espouse the over- 
throw of those very rights here in our own 
midst, like so many termites in the founda- 
tions of a fine, strong building. 

And I think there is a great measure of 
sheer ingratitude in the viewpoint of Mr. 
Spencer and his fellow party members and 
their fellow travelers. Suppose we grant 
that their devotion to Soviet Russia is sin- 
cere. Then how do they square their hatred 
of America and American free enterprise 
with the fact that since the outbreak of the 
war Soviet Russia received from the United 
States $11,681,393,782 in the form of lend- 
lease, direct loans, and UNRRA relief? 

Mr. Spencer, denouncing our current pro- 
posal to spend $3,000,000,000 for universal 
military training, pointed out that $3,000,- 
000,000 would enable us to construct a 10- 
room school building in every county in the 
United States. 

What does he think we might have done 
with that eleven and a half billions that we 
sent to Russia? We could have used that 
to great advantage here at home. How do 
Mr. Spencer and his Communist friends 
square that with their statement that our 
industrialists want another war so they can 
make more profits? 

Where does he think that $11,500,000,000 
for Russian relief came from? He knows per- 
fectly well it came from taxes paid by Ameri- 
can industries and American workers. He 
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knows there is no profit in giving away 
$11,500,000,000. 

He says the Taft-Hartley law, the Un- 
American Committee of Congress, and uni- 
versal military training are all a part of the 
same plan for Wall Street to rule the world. 

But he knows they have no Taft-Hartley 
law in Soviet Russia. They don’t need any 
because there aren’t any labor unions there 
to be regulated. 

He knows there is no un-Soviet committee 
in Russia because there they do not ask ques- 
tions of suspects of subversion. They send 
them to concentration camps or put them 
against a wall and shoot them. 

Do the Communists lull themselves into 
the belief that the American public is un- 
aware of the fact that 30,000,000 Russians 
have been murdered by the Communists in 
the last 25 or 30 years because the spark of 
freedom was fermenting in them and they 
opposed the ruthless Communist regime? 

Communists should know there is no need 
of a universal military training program in 
Soviet Russia, although their standing army 
is six times the size of our own. They have 
a permanent program and their recruits are 
not even conscripted—they are dragooned. 

Mr. Spencer denounces what he distortedly 
terms an “American war for profit.” He says 
that is inspired by American free enterprise 
as personified by what he called Wall Street. 

Yet, while the United States was sending 
that $11,500,000,000 worth of coal, petroleum, 
iron, timber reserves, food, and clothing to 
Russia, at the same time Russia was seizing 
274,000 square miles of territory—of other 
people’s fertile productive lands—containing 
a population of 24,355,000 persons. 

How do these Communists define the word 
“profit”? They rant of American aggression, 
How do they define the word “aggression”? 
Which is guilty of seeking profit? America 
or Russia? Which is guilty of aggression? 

Now why is it, if Russia, under a com- 
munistic form of government, is superior 
to that of our own free government and 
free enterprise, that in an emergency she was 
compelled to look to the United States for 
help to the extent of $11,500,000,000? 

Well, here is one striking example. The 
largest automobile factory in Soviet Russia 
covers 1,200 square acres of ground. It em- 
ploys the usual Russian forced labor, never 
has any strikes, and it is, like all Soviet 
enterprises, a government monopoly. It has 
been in existence for 21 years. 

During all those years, that factory has 
produced a total of 600 cars. Our factories, 
under American free enterprise, and manned 
by free American labor can produce more in 
a day. 

Often it is difficult for us here in free 
America to understand men and women sub- 
mitting to the tyranny of dictatorship. We 
cannot comprehend how any among us could 
embrace a doctrine so repugnant to our- 
Selves. Yet if we will examine the record of 
history, we will learn—probably to our as- 
tonishment—that freedom is a rarity in hu- 
man existence. The average human mind is 
not conditioned to it. The real aristocracy 
is the aristocracy of freedom, not that of 
wealth, or birth, or social position. 

Look at the record: Since the beginning 
of the Christian era, approximately 40,000,- 
000,000 persons have lived upon this earth. 
Less than 3 percent of that 40,000,000,000— 
or about 1,000,000,000—have ied free lives. 
The balance have had their lives ordered for 
them, either by ancient tribal chiefs, or 
modern kings or dictators. 

Men and women must be educated, then, 
to freedom, for it is not their natural state. 

But once they have risen to that estate, 
once they have attained the knowledge and 
strength of purpose which entitle them to 
freedom, then they will sell it dearly. It is 
their most precious heritage and possession. 

During the last war, believers in commu- 
nism tried to sell to the American people 
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the idea that if they were against Stalin, 
they were for Hitler. 

Nothing could have been more absurd. 
Those who were against Stalin were auto- 
matically against Hitler, too. They were 
against a political and economic system of 
totalitarianism, and the brand name in 
which it was packaged was of little impor- 
tance. 

Totalitarianism and nazim and commu- 
nism are pretty much one and the same 
thing. They all amount to compulsion and 
that, in the last analysis, is the question-- 
what is it we want—compulsion or freedom? 
When you come right down to cases, the 
war which now is raging under the surface, 
and which may break out into the open no 
matter how we blind ourselves to the possi- 
bility—that war is capitalism versus totali- 
tarianism. 

Propagandists have made the term “cap- 
italism” connote something ugly and sin- 
ister. Yet actually capitalism is free en- 
terprise, and free enterprise is the Ameri- 
can way of life. The three terms are almost 
interchangeable. 

Mr. Spencer, his fellow Communists in 
America, and his fellow Communists who 
have had the better taste to remain in 
Russia, all profess to despise capitalism. By 
actual count, in his address he used the 
terms “Wall Street,” “banker,” or “capital- 
ist” exactly 17 times in the course of a 15- 
minute radio address. He used them in the 
form of epithets. 

Where does he think that life-saving $11,- 
681,393,782 which went .from capitalistic 
United States to Soviet Russia came from? 
He knows where it came from. So did Rus- 
sia, when she was panhandling it to bolster 
her own Communist-rotted industrial ma- 
chine so she would be strong enough to 
fight a war. 

Why didn’t Communist Russia spurn the 
capitalistic help, refuse to accept the Wall 
Street coal, petroleum, iron, timber, focd, 
and clothing, and use her Own? Why? Be- 
cause she didn’t have those things—and 
capitalist America did have them, and to 
spare. 

Our capitalistic system has given the world 
a convincing and irrefutable demonstration 
of which is better—the American way, or 
communism. It has been so completely con- 
vincing that- the Communists attempting to 
overthrow our way of life realize they can 
never accomplish their purpose by sheer 
salesmanship alone. 

So they resort to the tactics of spreading 
confusion and unrest. They employ distor- 
tion. They seek to array group against group, 
and thus sow discord and hate. Therein lies 
their only hope of disrupting America. 

That is the motive behind such venomous 
and malicious and distorted harangues as 
that which I have unmasked in its naked 
untruth tonight. 

Mr. Spencer, I don’t know you personally, 
and you don’t know me personally, but even 
if I do believe in the American way of life, 
the United States Constitution, and gov- 
ernment by law rather than government by 
dictators, and while you believe in the phi- 
losophy of communism and the brutality and 
the coercion and the lack of freedom, the 
murder, the heartaches, the misery and the 
suffering that that system has brought to 
Russia, believe me that I talk to you without 
rancor or bitterness. You nor none of your 
fellow Communists could believe as I do in 
Voltaire’s famous statement, “I wholly dis- 
approve of what you say and will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 

Nevertheless, before you continue to ad- 
vocate that the United States should give up 
the atom bomb, that the United States 
should disarm, and before you further ad- 
vocate that Russia add Italy, France, and 
Germany to her group of satellites, take a 
little time and get acquainted with the phi- 
losophy of Washington, of Franklin, of Jef- 
ferson, of Wilson, and, above all, of Abraham 


Lincoln in place of the philosophy and the 
beliefs of Stalin, Lenin, and Marx, which 
have poisoned your mind. The way of the 
latter leads to darkness and death. The way 
of these American patriots leads to freedom 
and life and happiness for all mankind, 





The Accountant Has the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GREGORY McMAHON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Ralph Hendershot: 


AsK ACCOUNTANTS—THEY HAVE FACTS AND 
FIGURES ON PRICES AND PROFITS—ARE 
TRUSTWORTHY 


(By Ralph Hendershot) 


We have no desire to put the accountancy 
profession on the spot, but we have a strong 
conviction that the man in the street could 
benefit a great deal from the observations the 
people in that branch of business could make. 
Nor are we referring to help in making out 
income taxes, although they are mighty 
handy for that, too. 

But we have been discussing inflation, the 
high cost of living, prices, profits, wages, etc., 
for several years now without getting any- 
where. Corporate managements tell us the 
prices they charge are reasonable, labor 
leaders tell us wages are too low, the corner 
grocer is sympathetic but not otherwise help- 
ful. Everyone seems intent upon passing the 
buck. 

The fellow who probably could really set 
us straight is strangely silent. And the 
reason apparently is that no one has ever 
thought to ask the top-flight accountant for 
his views, He is the chap who goes about 
with a stethescope especially equipped to 
take soundings on corporate balance sheets 
and income accounts. He can spot at 100 
yards any irregularities which may have oc- 
curred in translating a corporation’s finan- 
cial health into figures. 


COULD HELP CONGRESS 


We would like to suggest, therefore, that 
when congressional committees want to 
know something about the hard facts of 
business life they call in some of these ex- 
perts. It is true, of course, they might en- 
counter a great deal of hedging, but a few 
well directed questions probably would pro- 
duce many more facts than they are accus- 
tomed to getting. 

Obviously, when a representative of labor 
is put on the stand he offers testimony which 
will help to build up a case for higher wages 
and shorter hours. And when an indus- 
trialist gets an opportunity to sound off, he 
is apt to put the blame for high prices on 
labor, the Government, or anyone other than 
his own organization. 

The consumer has a pretty strong convic- 
tion that someone is picking his pocket, but 
he can only guess as to who it might be. The 
conflicting stories he hears leaves him in a 
state of such confusion that he is about 
ready to call down a curse on the houses of 
everyone even remotely connected with busi- 
ness operations. He probably would be will- 
ing to dump the entire kettle of fish in the 
lap of the Government, except that he does 
not trust the politicians either. 


DEVELOPS HIGH STANDING 


It may be only a theory, but the account- 
ant is supposed to be impartial. We make 
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this point because he gets his bread and but- 
ter from corporations. From our observa. 
tions, however, we are convinced that he has 
developed his professional integrity to a 
rather high degree over the years, His 
standing, we would say, is as high as that of 
the physician or attorney. 

Certainly the accountant has the facts 
and it stands to reason he is much less biased 
than those who have been heard from time 
to time over the last several years on the 
vital subjects of prices and profits. Why not 
ask him what he thinks? 





Removing the Tax on Oleo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD F. YOUNGBLOOD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to what I have already said re- 
garding legislation to remove the dis- 
criminatory taxes on oleomargarine, I 
would like to add these further com- 
ments, for the benefit of those who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, for their con- 
sideration of this vital subject. 

First, lam definitely and unequivocally 
in favor of the passage of H. R. 2245, 
which will remove the taxes on “the poor 
man’s butter.” I voted for its passage 
when it came to the floor of the House 
for my vote and I signed the discharge 
petition which brought it from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to the floor. 

In order to better understand the pur- 
pose of the bill, it might be well to go 
into the background and history of oleo 
legislation. The Federal Government 
years ago enacted the following provi- 
sion of law: 

Upon oleomargarine which shall be manu- 
factured and sold or removed for consump- 
tion or use there shall be assessed and col- 
lected a tax at the rate of one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound, except that such tax shall be 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound in the case 
of oleomargarine which is yellow in color. 


The law then defines “yellow in color.” 
Thus under existing Federal law oleo- 
margarine can be sold in any color except 
yellow and the tax assessed is merely one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound. It is only 
when the manufacturer sells oleomar- 
garine colored to imitate butter that the 
10 cents per pound tax is levied. The 
Federal law also imposes certain license 
taxes upon manufacturers and wholesale 
and retail dealers. The dairymen con- 
tend that there is no sound reason why 
oleomargarine cannot be manufactured 
in a distinct color so as to clearly identify 
it as oleomargarine and not have it 
imitate butter. They point out that ice 
cream, Jello, and hundreds of other food 
products are sold in various colors, 
shades, and combinations. They insist 
that in view of the historical importance 
of butter to the dairy industry, it is an 
unfair trade practice to permit the man- 
ufacturers of oleomargarine to color their 
product so that the consumer in a hotel 
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or restaurant may think he is eating but- 
ter when in fact he might be served oleo- 
margarine. In this connection it should 
be noted that the legislatures of many 
States enacted legislation years ago im- 
posing taxes on oleomargarine and but- 
ter substitutes and also imposed a scale 
of license fees. It should be pointed out 
that even if the Federal Government did 
repeal the existing tax on oleomargarine 
the tax levied by the States would also 
have to be repealed before any substan- 
tial benefit would accrue to the purchaser 
of oleomargarine. In my own State of 
Michigan the sale of colored oleo is pro- 
hibited entirely. 

It should be pointed out at this time 
that the Federal law provides for an 
annual tax of $600 on manufacturers of 
colored oleo. An annual tax of $480 is 
also imposed on wholesalers of colored 
oleo and a $200 tax is levied on whole- 
salers of uncolored oleo. In addition, 
retailers pay $48 per year for the privilege 
of selling colored oleo and $6 per year for 
a license to sell uncolored oleo. Nat- 
urally these taxes all add to the final 
cost of the product and increase it possi- 
bly even more than the 10 cents per 
pound direct tax on oleo. 

Now, the manufacturers of oleomar- 
garine contend that their product is 
wholesome and nutritious and that it is 
made under ideal sanitary conditions out 
of vegetable oils. They point out that 
peanut oil, cottonseed oil, and soybean 
oil, together with certain animal fats, are 
used in the production of oleomargarine 
and that this product therefore contrib- 
utes to the income of the domestic agri- 
cultural producers of these products. 
They contend that the tax on oleomar- 
garine is punitive in character and that 
the American consuming public should 
have the right to buy oleomargarine at 
as low a price as possible. 

With the latter statement, I agree 
wholeheartedly. The present taxes 
amount to a subsidy for the dairy and 
butter industries at the expense of the 
workers in the cities. I have many times 
opposed the present ruinous, inflationary 
farm subsidies and oleo taxes are just as 
ruinous and discriminatory in addition. 

It has been impartially and satisfac- 
torily established that butter is no more 
healthful than margarine. The workers 
in the cities are forced to color this 
Wholesome product at home or, as an 
alternative, pay 10 cents per pound extra 
for the spread they use on their bread. 

Removal of this tax is a step which 
this Congress should and must take. I 
feel this so strongly that I have intro- 
duced such a bill. I plead with you gen- 
tlemen to do all that you can to help my 
people and your people at a time when 
they need our aSsistance the most. Let 
us consider the housewife first. Amongst 

| the groups who clamor for attention 
in our National Capital the voice of the 

hers of America is seldom if ever 
heard. I feel compelled to speak for her 
n The housewife is at present almost 
unable to make ends meet. It is our duty 
to pay heed to her great necessities and 
for at least this once prove to her that 
he great Government of the United 
States is aware of her problems and really 
desires to help her. 


Here Is Where Some of the Taxpayers’ 
Money Is Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°. 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years I have called 
attention to the fact that millions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money is being 
spent as gifts to the large landowners 
with little to show for the expenditures. 

The following is a list obtained on 
April 12, 1948, from N. E. Dodd, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, of the oper- 
ators receiving $10,000 checks in Arizona, 
while most of the farmers of the Nation 
received $20 to $60 per year: 

Name and address of payee and State in which 
payment was made 





Arena Norton, Inc., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Ariz. 

Ashfork Livestock Co., Ash- Do, 
fork, Ariz. 

Les P,. Barkley, Somerton, Do. 
Ariz. 

Bogle Farms, Inc., Chand- Arizona, 
ler, Ariz. New Mexico. 

Cedar Springs district, Ce- Arizona. 
dar Springs, Ariz. 

Chinle’ district, Chinle, Do. 
Ariz. 

Cc. O. Bar Livestork Co., Do. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Denny Livestock Co., Selig- Do. 
man, Ariz. 

Elisworth Bros., Higley Do. 
Ariz. 

Fort Defiance district, Fort Do. 
Defiance, Ariz. 

Goodyear Farms, Litchfield, Do. 
Ariz. 

Greene Cattle Co., Los Do. 
Angeles, Calif. 

Joseph L. Hodges, Buckeye, Do. 
Ariz. 

J. G. Boswell Co., Litch- Arizona, 
field, Ariz. California. 

Kayenta district, Kayenta, Arizona. 
Ariz. 

Klagetoh district, Klagetoh, Do. 
Ariz. 

Lukachukai district, Luka- Do. 
chukai, Ariz. 

Howell Manning, Tucson, Do. 
Ariz. 

L. M. McLaren Products, Do. 
Inc., Yuma, Ariz. 

Pinon district, Oraibi, Ariz. Do. 

S. & W. Ranches, Bisbee, Do. 
Ariz. 

Second Mesa Livestock As- Do. 
sociation, Keams Canyon, 
Ariz. 

Tees Nos Pos district, Ship- Do. 
rock, N. Mex. 

Tuba City district, Tuba Do. 
City, Ariz. 

Yavapai Cattle Co., Pres- Do. 
cott, Ariz. 

McDaniel & Sons, Somerton, New Mexico, 
Ariz. Arizona, 


Arizona had farm marketings of only 
$182,574,000 in 1947, which is less than 
six-tenths of 1 percent of the total farm 
marketings of the Nation. 

Think of giving out these $10,000 
Christmas presents when people with an 
annual income of as low as $600 are 
paying Federal income taxes. On the 
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basis of Arizona payments it would take 
$43,000,000 a year to pay the subsidy just 
to the large landowners. 

Think of giving out these $10,000 
checks when our econmy has yet not 
been able to provide the mine workers a 
fair old-age pension after the miners 
have risked their lives every day for 20 
years so that the wheels of industry could 
turn and the homes of the Nation could 
be heated. One could and would expect 
that this senseless procedure would come 
to an end. 

The following is an official table show- 
ing the farm marketings in 1947, but this 
should be interpreted as income from 
marketings and not as net profits by any 
means. 


Cash receipts from farm markettngs, by 
States, 1947 


In thousands 
of @ollars 


Peas ianincichcetnnt demas atiteieni ttc 360, 001 
Te ia siatinaccih esate caiaintins ite tyes 182, 574 
sich este cctiiitincinn 490, 001 
ose sitesinde 2, 144, 538 
hace icine tcnesiveserewmsiinet 516, 654 
i nts eitetincsintinciterpttintibbccieen 145, 570 
SS 81, 598 
aici iets pcttereeenioneiit 354, 377 
CN iect th ahr escrcsiennietsigce citi 492, 081 
ee eiarinih internet mcrne 359, 880 
Co ee eee 1, £69, 729 
ah casei ltipicandisieeialiniigieeiennicl 1, 079, 751 
RI Baca cacti et ieee ta 2, 368, 952 
MI Satine taicalisinditeabsisansinniticctnen 1, 266, 671 
DE Seti eritemencicnints smmrning 579, 253 
ag ikahisi Ritalinacesiitaeen totais 309, 133 
enact cat abanbbadstescnieideanseeuninien 171, 6386 
I etatatinuienrctcatnknwnenee 233, 231 
I nina ec ccm. spien ss sence 193, 772 
citrine austsesannen 719, 484 
id etlinn connate 1, 335, 556 
I a asee picticnignictasien sie a 473, 439 
ras isin etincde eeclcceabattiones 1, 020, 676 
PN circ sets cence vce end scanning in 397, 350 
i ta tenbtdmacoannaen 1, 125, 518 
a ah cides ccna hiss debe sagan 40, 944 
New Mapspehire................ 59, 448 
od a 278, 822 
FR I iia dictenetie tienen naima ae 181, 939 
I Bo ti ark ed cee eepesaree 822, 582 
North: Carotina............. eae 743, 951 
OONEEE Pis bse cee nnne 736, 927 
MPI la ciccakbs tts ishas as aucbea as acenalpaeben sc aici 1, 052, 485 
Cie cmibenis chinese 6895, 005 
CR inti pitino a ntitinitin ae 376, 350 
a 767, 172 
SO OE isis timiicnenncens 21,930 
SOME GRGUIE cccntccusnceen. 302, 582 
Sat TOARGGES on. 6c oeewsedsces 671, 099 
TEIN oer se rctiecte anne 485, 933 
Feet teiieteetcia aia aiaatiee tas teint 1, 974, 575 
Rik cectetiematrttes neces 151, $49 
WIS, cinpieRiintnmitacertieence 109, 443 
_.. 413, 471 
NN iscsteitenennsiicncitincsnniaiiision ee 611, 455 
. So 125, 156 
ita mnkacinaisbimaanagidD 1, 051, 210 
Wt etiraiien cnccnncnnwnas 148, 821 

ics natitsniatidinl mcmmeliatats 30, 174, 744 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Apr. 19, 
1948. 


The 14 dairy corporations of the Na- 
tion showed $4,000,000 less net profit in 
1947 than in 1946. The price of farm 
products may have shown a net increase 
of 25 percent in 1947 over 1946, but dairy 
prices increased by 9 percent, and the 
Wisconsin milk prices showed a 2 per- 
cent gain and Minnesota an increase in 
milk prices of less than 1 percent in 
1947 over 1946. 
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The Displaced Persons in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, which appeared in 
the New York Times on May 3, 1948: 


THE DP’s AND PALESTINE: FOOTNOTE TO THE 
CHAPTER 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


In a kind of ironic footnote to the war 
for Palestine, intensifying while the world 
locks on in helpless horror, there came out 
of the House Judiciary Committee last week 
a bill to admit 200,000 displaced persons into 
this country over a 2-year period. The bill 
is hedged around with as many restrictions 
and priorities as if this little group of home- 
less people—exactly the same human mate- 
rial of which this Nation is made—were car- 
goes of dynamite intended to blow up the 
economy of the United States. One of the 
meanest of the proposed conditions is that 
the number allowed to come in under this 
bill would be charged up to the immigration 
quotas of their respective countries of origin 
for years to come. 

It is folly to imagine that this measure has 
any real bearing on the Palestine question. 
If the United States and other countries had 
opened their doors from the beginning to 
the persecuted and outcast Jews of Hitler’s 
Europe, the pressure on Palestine as their 
only refuge would certainly have diminished 
and there might have been a chance of set- 
tling the prcblem of the Palestinian state 
more gradually, without the present uncon- 
trollable violence. Now it is too late. The 
Stratton bill provided for the admission of 
400,000 DP’s, and if it had been passed a year 
ago it would have given us a better con- 
science, saved thousands of human beings 
from death or deepening despair and eased 
the tension in the camps that makes our rule 
in Germany more difficult. But it would 
have had little effect on the tension in the 
Holy Land. 

WHO THE DP'S ARE 


The first reason for this is that the DP 
problem is not a problem of resettling Jews. 
Although it has been explained a thousand 
times, Americans are slow to realize that 
more than 80 percent of the displaced per- 
sons waiting in Germany to be disposed of 
are non-Jews, and that the great majority 
of the Jewish fraction wish to go to Palestine 
and not to America. It is equally hard to 
disabuse the American mind of the idea that 
the DP’s are Communists. 

Actually we are the slowest to take in 
these victims of war and Soviet conquest. 
Poorer and smaller countries regard man- 
power as an asset. They want labor for 
farms and mines, help for overworked house- 
wives, skilled workers to aid in industrial 
production. France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Canada, Brazil, and Argentine have 
already made place for many more DP’s than 
we have. Since last July Great Britain has 
found work and shelter for nearly 50,000, 
twice as many as any other country, and 
they are coming in regularly at the rate of 
5,000 monthly. 

The British, it should be noted in paren- 
theses, are making an intelligent effort to 
make the newcomers part of a national com- 
munity which is peculiarly homogeneous. 
As soon as they land in England they are 
sent to five instruction centers for an 8-week 
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course in the customs and currency of the 
country, and this is followed by courses of 
technical instruction, where they are trained 
for work in coal mines, textile factories, and 
other undermanned industries. They begin 
at once to learn English from expert teach- 
ers, and English ways of life from volunteer 
groups who take them to police courts, the- 
aters, clubs, and sports fields. Doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, chemists, farmers, dressmak- 
ers, cooks, they come from all the countries 
of central and eastern Europe, and are in- 
tegrated into English life with a rapidity that 
surprises the officials in charge of the re- 
settlement. 


PRECEPTS CONTRADICTED 


But the resettlement of DP’s is a problem 
in itself, a problem that has hung fire for 3 
years now, not because it is not easy to solve 
but because we are too indifferent or stupid 
to comprehend that it costs us more as tax- 
payers to keep them in camps in Germany 
than to permit them to work for their living 
here, and too callous to feel that to dehu- 
manize people anywhere is to detract from 
human dignity everywhere. Displaced per- 
sons in territory under American rule, as in 
our zone in Germany, are a living contradic- 
tion of our lofty precepts exalting human 
values. 

If the Palestine question could ever have 
been answered by finding other refuges for 
the Jews, which is doubtful, that stage has 
long been passed. The desire for a home- 
land has created a nation where there was 
no nation and inflamed the Zionists with 
as fierce a national spirit as exists in the 
world. 

Resettlement in other parts of the world 
is an answer for the DP’s, but it is no longer 
an answer for a great part of the pitiful 
remnant of European Jewry. What might 
have been is one thing. What is, is another, 
and events in Palestine at this moment un- 
derline another lost opportunity to solve a 
problem by the easy way instead of the hard 
way. 

Within smaller confines, Palestine is like 
Europe. In Europe the uneasy armistice has 
not broken down, but it cannot hold long 
unless the power vacuum is filled. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches is the latest and 
most impressive organ of opinion to issue an 
appeal for a positive program for peace. 
This cogent statement expresses the troubled 
thought and profound desire of millions of 
Americans of all faiths. But no doubt its 
authors would be the first to admit that the 
initial step toward peace is to remove the 
temptation to war by strengthening demo- 
cratic Europe to stand in the way of fur- 
ther aggression and by working for an in- 
ternational force to carry out decisions the 
United Nations cannot presume to make un- 
til it has means to enforce them. 





“Authorization” for Post Office Mice 
Extermination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by George 
W. Bragdon appeared in the Hartford 
Times of April 27, 1948. ‘To say the least 
it contains a good laugh and it may even 
cause a little thought on the subject of 
Government red tape. 


ONCE UPON A TIME—POST OFFICE MICE RAN 
FREE—THEN CAME AUTHORIZATION 
(By George W. Bragdon) 

See the mice. They are playing on the 
floor. They’re lucky mice because they have 
so much floor to play on, They live in the 
post office. 

See the men. They are clerks. What are 
the men doing? They’re trying to scare the 
mice away. Shoo, mice. Put they come 
right back. The mice are not afraid, 

Why aren't they afraid? Because they're 
post office mice. Neither snow, nor rain, nor 
heat, nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from completion of their rounds. They know 
they are Government mice. Before you can 
catch them you have to go through Govern- 
ment red tape. Even mice know you can 
have fun playing with red tape. 

Now what’re the men doing? They are 
making a protest. They have gone to the 
boss. He is John F. Heneghan, acting post- 
master. The postmaster says he cannot catch 
mice until he has traps. 

And he can’t buy traps until after writing 
to Washington. That’s the way things are 
done. When you get the answer from Wash- 
ington it has a long name. It is an authori- 
zation. 

Now what are the men doing? They're 
setting traps. They have the authorization. 
They have one dozen mouse traps, four rat 
traps and poison. 

But where are the mice? They are not 
playing any more. Here and there one peeks 
from his hole, There are not enough left 
for a good game of tag. The traps caught 32. 

What are the mice thinking? They learned 
their lesson. Even the mice know now that 
Government red tape will trap you if you 
play around long enough. 





The Wounded Shall Never Be Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years statesmen and philosophers have 
sought after ways to get people to coop- 
erate as well for peace as for war. Dur- 
ing the war, confronted by a common 
crisis, community cooperation is usual, 
normal, and necessary. When the dan- 
ger is not so apparent, when the cause is 
not so directly a matter of life and death, 
cooperation may be as necessary but it is 
not nearly so normal. 

During the last war, almost our total 
population cooperated magnificently in 
all the war services. Since the end of 
the fighting, not so many have continued. 

It would seem valuable, then, when 
we find people cooperating for peaceful 
goals, that we study this cooperation so 
that others may apply it. Such study is 
especially valuable, when that coopera- 
tion is democratic in composition and 
serves the best ends of democracy. 

An outstanding example of democratic 
cooperation for democratic goals is to be 
found in the 52 Association of the United 
States, Inc. This group, which has for 
its motto “The wounded shall never be 
forgotten,” began in New York City in 
February 1945 when 52 business and pro- 
fessional men agreed to pay $52 a year 
each, so that in each of the 52 weeks of 
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the year, they could entertain a group of 
12 patients of local Army and Navy hos- 
itals. 

p Did “52” achieve its original purpose? 
Was it only another wartime group, born 
with war patriotism to die with the end 
of the war? ‘There are now not 52 but 
1.200 business and professional men in 
New York, 400 in Chicago, a women’s 
auxiliary in New York, only 7 months old, 
with a membership of more than 700, and 
the firm groundwork for a national or- 
ganization to serve the wounded wher- 
ever they may be. 

The evening parties of dinner and 
theater, and relaxation, have continued 
steadily Monday through Friday, each 
week in the year. In addition, 52 car- 
ries on many other recreational activities 
for the wounded. Every Thursday after- 
noon, it gives a ward party in one of the 
10 Army, Navy, or veterans’ hospitals in 
the New York metropolitan area, for 
75 to 150 bed- and chair-ridden patients. 
In response to patients’ requests, 52 has 
traveled twice to Valley Forge General 
Hospital, at Phoenixville, Pa., a distance 
of 110 miles from 52’s headquarters at 
840 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
These ward parties are memorable oc- 
casions for the wounded guests of 52, 
since each party includes a very elab- 
orate buffet dinner, fine entertainment, 
the distribution of many valuable gifts, 
and a warm feeling of good fellowship 
between hosts and guests that is all too 
rare in this troubled world. 

Every Wednesday, throughout the 
summer months, 52 runs a fishing trip 
for 15-20 patients in a specially char- 
tered fishing boat, which leaves the Long 
Island pier at 8 a. m. after the boys have 
enjoyed a good breakfast together with 
their hosts. On these fishing trips, com- 
pletely away from hospital routines, the 
boys enjoy the roast turkey, baked ham, 
chocolate layer cakes and other delicious 
goodies with the healthful relaxation 
that comes with a day in the sun on the 
sea, 

Every other week in the summer, 75 to 
100 patients, with about 10 hosts and 
hostesses, take an all-day boat ride up 
the Hudson, to Bear Mountain Inn, where 
they have a special luncheon and spend 
the afternoon in wholesome recreation. 

In 1947, 52 ran 328 dinner parties, 28 
hospital-ward parties, 15 all-day fishing 
trips, 3 boat rides, and arranged for at- 
tendance of hospitalized veterans at 190 
performances of plays and 122 athletic 
events, including the World Series base- 
ball games. The wounded of every State 
in the Nation were 52’s guests. While 
half of the patients entertained came 
from homes in New York State, next in 
order of frequency were the wounded 
from Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

52 has received thousands of letters 
from grateful veterans and servicemen, 
from their families and friends and from 
their physicians, all paying tribute to the 
work of the 52 Association. 

If entertainment were the only way 
in which 52 remembers the wounded, 
it would be an important cooperative 
venture. But 52 has gone much further 
than that. 
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Since February 1946, 52 has been 
operating a professionally staffed free 
job placement and counseling service 
for disabled veterans in its small but at- 
tractive and efficient quarters at 840 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. Be- 
cause 52’s service is small, it is able to 
give highly individualized service to each 
man who needs it. With the active aid 
of 52’s members, the professional coun- 
selors on the 52 staff are able to pro- 
vide competent, personal service of a 
very high quality and _ effectiveness. 
Disabled veterans learn about 52’s 
placement and counseling service when 
they are party guests, on the recom- 
mendation of their fellow wounded, and 
on referral by the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, the veterans’ hospi- 
tal and regional offices, and the leading 
voluntary services in the community. 

Throughout the year, 52 carries on 
a continuous program of interpretation 
to the general public, to employers, and 
to disabled veterans to spread improved 
understanding of the principle that 
“Ability—not disability—counts.” It ar- 
ranges displays, plans special meetings 
with trade and community groups, con- 
ducts mail campaigns, all designed to 
improve employment opportunities for 
disabled veterans “not because of pity, 
patriotism, or gratitude, but because they 
can do a week’s work for a week’s pay 
as well or better than the next fellow.” 
Continuously, 52 seeks to convince the 
community that it is important to em- 
ploy disabled veterans and thereby give 
meaning to their victory. 

In 1947, 52 gave counseling service 
to 1,116 disabled veterans. Of the 706 
who sought employment assistance, 290 
severely disabled veterans were placed 
in suitable private employment and 
training. 

Since its founding 52 has served 
25,000 disabled and hospitalized veter- 
ans with its entertainment and counsel- 
ing services. From time to time it has 
also presented special gifts: Pianos, 
typewriters, rehabilitation equipment, 
and cash funds to hospitals and veterans’ 
groups. 

The chief service of 52 is that it re- 
lates the veteran to the nonveteran, the 
disabled to the able-bodied. 52 acts al- 
most as the voice of conscience in the 
world that all too quickly forgets the 
unpleasantness its own stupidity has 
caused. 

52 represents a unique combination of 
principles and practices that sets it apart 
from most other welfare and veterans’ 
service groups. 52 weaves the varied 
strands of the community together in a 
glowing tapestry of unselfish service 
which is highly democratic, without dis- 
tinctions of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or political interests of its guests 
or its members. 52 entertains in a lux- 
urious way—not wastefully, but not in- 
stitutionally or stingily. 52 does not de- 
pend on a limited group of “angels”; be- 
cause of its broad membership base, the 
work of 52 is also without angles. It 
does not permit individuals to exploit the 
wounded, or 52’s work for the wounded, 
with commercial tie-ins, with publicity 
aspects that do not help the wounded di- 
rectly and exclusively. 52 does not dun 
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its members or the community with fre- 
quent, fund-raising attempts, since it 
relies on membership dues for the bulk 
of its income. 52 is sustained and regu- 
lar; it is not a spasmodic, one-shot kind 
of remembrance at holiday seasons. 
52 is a remembrance through devoted 
service; not a remembrance through 
monuments or speeches. 

Because the 52 Association remembers 
the wounded with regular, personal, 
high-quality, dignified, and democratic 
services for their social and economic 
adjustment, I have considered this en- 
terprise worthy of this extended mention. 

A few months ago, 52 was presented 
with a certificate of achievement from 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, Capt. 
W. D. Small, commanding officer of St. 
Alban’s Naval Hospital. The citation 
reads: 

Through their efficient organization, their 
generously assigned funds, and their com- 
petently managed activities, they have pro- 
vided for thousands of patients dinners, en- 
tertainment, attendance at athletic events, 
and participation in fishing and beach 
parties, furnishing thereby not only needed 
recreation but also contributing to the de- 
velopment of essential self-assurance among 
seriously handicapped men. Through their 
job-placement and counseling service they 
have afforded analysis, advice, and assistance 
at critical times to many patients. By their 
patriotic initiative, their appreciation of the 
problems of the men, and their wholehearted 
cooperation, they have justified their motto 
in full measure and have rendered meri- 
torious services of outstanding value to the 
Medical Department of the Navy. 


After a 52 ward party in the Castle 
Point VA Sanitarium for tubercular 
patients, one veteran wrote: 

In the short period you were here, we re- 
turned to normalcy. Seeing people who 
cared enough to spend their time and give 
So Willingly of it, was one of the finest things 
that has happened to this guy in particular 
and most of the boys in general. It wasn’t 
so much the food and entertainment, which 
were both so good, but the thought behind 
ail of it. Being able to talk to people who 
were in no hurry but genuinely interested 
in us, with time for a smile and a friendly 
word, well, it just was a tremendous aid. 
I suppose I had become a bit bitter and 
cynical due to what I had heard, but your 
enthusiasm, interest, and genuine friendli- 
ness once more convinced me that this land 
of ours contains the greatest people in the 
world 


From a veteran who lost both of his 
legs in the “Battle of the Bulge” came 
this note: 

I’d also like to thank you for the wonder- 
ful job you all have gotten me. I’m getting 
along fine and am really settled here. I 
think rehabilitation is the most important 


thing for the severely disabled veteran. I 
was really going batty doing nothing for over 
a year. Now at least when I go to sleep I 


can't think of anything more important than 
getting up for my job. I'll never forget the 
52 as long as I live. God bless you all. 


Can we not all learn a lesson from 52? 
Can we not realize finally that we can 
cooperate democratically and actively 
for causes greater than ourselves with- 
out being engaged in mortal, martial 
conflict? Is it not apparent that with 
decent purposes, with understanding 
methods and planned programs, we can 
act like human beings, remembering and 
serving our less fortunate fellow citizens? 
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The work of the 52 Association is im- 
portant for the continued welfare of the 
wounded—but it is also important for 
the continued welfare of all of us—for it 
demonstrates that democracy works. 
52 shows that there is room and need for 
the initiative and imagination of indi- 
vidual citizens working together for the 
common good. Our way of life is not 
in danger so long as we have such in- 
spiring signs of strength in the daily lives 
of our men and women, working together, 
without regard to religion or race, con- 
cerned with only needs and the possible 
creation of a better, fuller, happier, more 
peaceful life for all. The wounded must 
feel, when they are served by 52, that they 
have served a grateful, devoted Nation. 
Through 52, America tells the wounded, 
with action, not words, “We have not 
forgotten.” 





Marshall Plan Already Shows Sign of 


Failure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
lot of misunderstanding and misconcep- 
tion concerning the so-called Marshall 
plan which proposed to aid Europe’s re- 
covery. 

Because of the great interest in the 
subject, I am glad to insert into the 
ReEcorD a letter dated April 26, addressed 
to me by Dr. Christopher Norborg, pub- 
lisher of a weekly foreign affairs news- 
letter known as American World Intel- 
ligence. 

Because Dr. Norborg points out some 
very important facts, I am sure the letter 
will be of interest to other Members of 
the House. 

The letter follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 26, 1948. 
Hon. HAROLD HAGEN, 
Member of Congress, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: Your vote against the 
so-called Marshall plan has impressed me 
very much. It was as courageous as it is now 
already proving to have been correct. We 
who know the tremendous pressure which 
the administration’s propaganda machine 
brought to bear upon the Members of Con- 
gress in this matter can well realize what 
moral courage it took to vote according to 
one’s best conviction based upon availabie 
facts. 

However, as so often happens when one 
sticks by one’s principles, the facts show a 
tendency to come forth and defend the posi- 
tion one has taken. I am just writing you 
these lines to suggest to you that the facts 
supporting a rejection of the so-called Mar- 
shall plan are already here. They are also 
very clear as you may see from the following 
brief survey of things we now know. 

The famous British writer, Dr. Brogan, has 
recently said, “America has plenty but not 
plenty for all the world.” In that brief state- 
ment, one finds the keenest criticism which 
can be raised against our concept of our 
whole postwar foreign-aid program. The 
present administration, supported by a mis- 
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understood bipartisanship on the part of cer- 
tain Republican leaders, has fallen into the 
mistake of continuing what is basically a 
lend-lease philosophy of foreign assistance. 
Whatever the European governments call for 
is actually accepted as a statement of over- 
all European needs. Our country has now 
given better than $22,000,000,000, and inside 
facts reveal that during the next 4 years at 
least an equal amount of American billions 
will be washed down the drain of a relief 
program which in its very nature cannot 
create real reconstruction. 

You may have seen the Washington wire 
to the Wall Street Journal, stating that the 
new administration for ERP, or as it is now 
called “ECA” (Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration), is already bogged down in 
red tape and diplomatic secrecy. In fact, 
it is now obvious that the global planners 
of the State Department sent along to the 
House Appropriations Committee a rehash 
of the European commodity reports with- 
out even telling the staff of Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman what was up. 

When one examines the European require- 
ments, as they are now defined in docu- 
ments presently before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, one discovers some 
very strange and disturbing facts, as for ex- 
ample: 

1. The 16 participating nations will make 
little or no effort to get long-range credits. 
In fact, they will depend upon having their 
imports from America financed by the ERP, 
under Mr. Hoffman, to an extent as may be 
found from the following percentage fig- 
ures for the individual countries: Portugal, 
0; Switzerland, 0; Sweden, 7.3; Turkey, 14.7; 
Norway, 15.9; Belgium, 38.2; United Kingdom, 
39.1; Greece, 58.9; Denmark, 63.8; Nether- 
lands, 66; Iceland, 67.4; France, 75.5; Ireland, 
76.8; Italy, 80.2; Germany-Bizone, 30.8; Saar, 
83.9; French Zone, 87.5, and Austria, 89.4 
percent. (The Bizone also gets $822,000,000 
from U. S. Department of Army.) 

It is almost unbelievable that America 
shall be asked to underwrite the world's 
economy of nations like the Netherlands, 
Ireland, and Italy to a degree which sur- 
passes even what we used to do for Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines. 

2. Then we get to the export of cotton. 
The estimates call for a staggering total of 
$623,200,000. It is more than ominous that 
while the original Paris report of August 
1947 did not even mention cotton, this ex- 
port item has now become the biggest single 
item aside from food. There is some very 
disturbing information from London indi- 
cating that we are in fact using the ERP to 
underwrite the Anglo-American cotton cartel. 
I trust that the Congress will look into this 
angle. 

3. At a time when we need every foot of 
timber in this country, the ERP for 1948-49 
expects the United States to furnish Europe 
with 1,835,000 cubic meters of timber. Of 
this, more than half, namely, 947,000 cubic 
meters, will find its way to Great Britain, a 
country which has raised its timber import 
requirements for next year to the incredible 
total of 10,704,000 cubic meters. Why not go 
slow on timber export until we have built 
houses for our own ill-housed veterans? 

4. You will recall that during the two first 
years after the war we were forced to send 
war-devastated Europe tens of millions of 
tons of very expensive American coal. In the 
meantime, European coal production has re- 
covered to a remarkable degree. And all ex- 
perts agree that it is a very expensive thing 
to ship American coal thousands of miles 
across the Atlantic, except in cases where 
there is absolute, catastrophic needs. Yet, 
we find that next year’s ERP requirements 
call for a continued export of American coal 
in the amount of 30,136,000 metric tons, at 
an estimated cost of $271,200,000. Let me, 
for example, call your attention to the pro- 





posed coal exports to France, herself a great 
coal producer (estimated 1948-49 production 
53,000,000 metric tons). The ERP plans to 
give France 10,500,000 metric tons of Ameri- 
can coal at the staggering cost of $24,500,000 
to the American taxpayers. The fact is that 
if the French coal industry was operated at 
a better production level, France could take 
care of all her own coal needs. 

5. Inasmuch as you are from a farminc 
district, which I personally know very well, 
your constituents may be interested in the 
fact that the ERP plans to export agricul- 
tural machinery in the amount of $122,100,- 
000. Comparatively speaking, that is not 
much of a figure although one does not quite 
understand this panicky speed about mecha- 
nizing European farming. However, when 
one finds that of the total export of agri- 
cultural machinery to Europe, we are going 
to let France and her dependencies have a 
total of $63,300,000 in 1 year, one begins 
to believe the rumor from the Paris meeting 
that the French padded their requirements 
beyond rhyme and reason. 

Also, when our American farmers were 
breaking their backs to feed the world, the 
French farmers went on a sit-down strike 
in 1946-47 and took a million acres of wheat 
out of production. It seems very strange that 
we should honor such behavior by taking 
farm machinery, so badly needed on Ameri- 
can farms, and ship it as a gift to French 
farmers who, if they worked more, could 
more than feed the whole French population. 

This letter is already getting to be rather 
long. From the above-stated facts you will 
realize, however, that the so-called Marshall 
plan is so shot full with questionable de- 
vices and estimates that one can only con- 
gratulate those Congressmen who had moral 
courage enough to stand up and demand 
that we at long last begin to show prudence 
in whatever help we are giving to overseas 
nations. The American people want to help 
the world back to recovery. In my humble 
opinion, however, it is about time that the 
American people were given the true facts 
in matters of foreign affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTOPHER NORBORG, 
Publisher, American World Intelligence. 





The Shameful British Record in the 
Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, you do not 
have to be very anglophobic to feel a 
strong sense of nausea when contemplat- 
ing the shameful record of Great Britain 
in the Holy Land. 

It is a record of double talk, double 
cross, and double dealing. 

Entirely aside from the conflict in pol- 
icy between the Office of Colonial Af- 
fairs on the one hand and the Foreign 
and War Offices and the American De- 
partment of State on the other, British 
policy in the whole Mediterranean area 
has been one of commercial exploitation 
and military advantage for three cen- 
turies. 

This is a depressing record of political 
opportunism and imperialism, no differ- 
ent perhaps than Great Britain’s equally 
opportunistic history in other quarters 
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of the world, but marked by a greater 
cynicism in its shifts and reversals and 
broken promises. In the Middle East the 
British were not dealing with primitive 
savages, such as the civilized world 
deems fit prey for enslavement; here the 
British were dealing with cultured and 
civilized peoples who had established a 
highly democratic way of life, enlight- 
ened and advanced, while Winston 
Churchill’s forebears were still worship- 
ing stones and painting their bodies with 
colored earth. ° 


NO HONOR IN THE ENGLISH 


This is not to suggest that it is less to 
be deplored that a great nation should 
break its word with savages than with 
those of a contemporary culture; what I 
am suggesting is that the Jews and the 
Arabs uhemselves had codes of conduct in 
domestic and in international relation- 
ships leading them to the belief that there 
was honor in the English. 

Obviously, both were mistaken. 

With equal obviousness, by following 
the British lead our own Department of 
State has led the United States into the 
same’ embarrassing and dishonorable 
position—our State Department and our 
Military Establishment, I should say. 

Mr. Speaker, to savor the full flavor of 
our ignominy, I urge you and all Mem- 
bers of this House to read with care the 
documented history of the British ex- 
ploitation of the Middle East presented 
by the Nation Associates in a publica- 
tion which I am sure you have on your 
desks. That is a devastating indictment 
of the mightiest empire the world has 
ever known; to paraphrase Mr. Church- 
ill, never have so mighty a people con- 
ducted themselves so small. 

The British record as published by 
the Nation is too lengthy for inclusion 
in the Recorp; but, under leave, I am 
inserting the salty comment from the 
Washington Post dated today in an edi- 
torial entitled “New Turn in Holy Land”: 


NEW TURN IN HOLY LAND 


British anxiety to get out of Palestine has 
now been succeeded by British anxiety to 
get back. A thousand troops have been 
rushed to Haifa, and they are said to be 
merely a vanguard. Evidently there has 
been some miscalculation on the part of the 
British authorities. The official explanation 
is the seriously deteriorating situation. The 
situation is, in truth, one of disintegration, 
but this is no surprise to anybody, let alone 
the British. It was because of the expected 
disintegration in Palestine that the British 
asked for the intervention of the United 
Nations. A stalemate in the United Nations 
allowed events to proceed according to an- 
ticipation. The Holy Land has disintegrated 
into de facto partition, civil war, and a drub- 
bing for the Arabs in the initial stages of 
conflict. Could it be that there has been 
some disintegration among the Arabs to ac- 
count for British concern? 

Color is lent to such a theory by the re- 
ports of refugees from Haifa, Jaffa, and 
Jerusalem on their way to Transjordan. 
They tell a story of ineptitude in the Arab 
command and division in Arab councils. The 
story throws some light on the ex-Mufti and 
chairman of the Palestine Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, Haj Amin el Husseini, and the top 
commander of the Arab fighting forces in 
Palestine, Fawzi el Kawukji. During the 
war this brace of scoundrels were Hitler’s 
coadjutors, They are fanatically anti-Ally, 
let alone anti-Jew. They don’t care what 
has happened or what will happen at Lake 





Success. They are simply committed to the 
extermination of the Jews as a preparatory 
move to the elimination of all western in- 
fluence in the Middle East. Evidently the 
duo are just as oblivious to the Arab League, 
in spite of the Arab League’s subventions of 
the notorious Mufti. It is reported that 
they violated an undertaking to avoid a 
pitched battle with Haganah. The cooler 
heads at Cairo knew that any defeat might 
damage if not destroy the prestige of Arab 
arms. This is exactly what happened, and 
the damage to Arab arms, according to the 
refugees, has extended to the anti-Zionist 
cause, 

What has happened of late weeks has 
demonstrated the absurdity of the conten- 
tions which succeeded in paralyzing United 
States action after the Assembly action on 
partition. The decision, it was said, jeopard- 
ized America’s oil supply in the Middle East 
in case of war with Soviet Russia. After 
working on the military, and getting them 
so frightened that they added their influ- 
ence to the Arabophiles among the diplo- 
mats, Aramco now admits that Arabian oil 
would be unobtainable, anyway. This was 
extorted out of Aramco Officials last Tuesday 
by the Senate Special War Investigating 
Committee which is accusing Aramco of an 
overcharge in dealings with the Navy. What- 
ever the merit or demerit about the over- 
charge, they certainly oversold the anti- 
partition case to our naive defense officials. 

Now the myth about a united Arab world 
waging a holy war against all and sundry 
seems on the verge of explosion. Even the 
Arabs in Palestine are disunited. Left to 
themselves, they would doubtless run out 
the rascally Mufti and his military chieftain. 
Neither of them was at the April 28 war 
conference at Amman, Transjordan capital, 
when the invasion of Palestine was dis- 
cussed by the Arab chieftains. Nor was 
there present, apparently, any representa- 
tive of Arab Palestine. As one of the refu- 
gees said to the Associated Press, “Could you 
talk of fighting a war for liberation of Amer- 
ica and ignore all Americans?” The ir- 
reducible fact is that the Arab world is 
seething with such unrest and interpasha 
jealousy that the Arab states are afraid of 
any sizable outward movement of their 
troops. It is this disintegration, no doubt, 
that has sounded the alarm in Britain and 
sent British troops hurrying back to 
Palestine. 





Government by Propaganda 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, former 
Representative from Indiana: 


GOVERNMENT BY PROPAGANDA 


(Text of broadcast by Samuel B. Pettengill 
over ABC network, Sunday, April 25, 1948) 


Last Sunday I spoke of the great need to 
send your strongest and best men and women 
to Congress. One reason we need that kind 
is the fact that a supercongress is growing 
up in Washington that is dwarfing the Con- 
gress established by the Constitution. 

I refer to law-making by propaganda by 
the executive departments. Propaganda that 
uses money paid by all taxpayers, and by 
members of all parties. Propaganda by men 
who are not elected by anybody, who often 
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work in the dark—in short, a new invisible 
government. 

With the huge funds at their command, 
they mold public opinion so effectively that 
they often determine the result in advance of 
a vote by your representatives in Congress. 

This subverts the principles of a repre- 
sentative government. It is illegal, and as I 
shall point out, in many cases it is in viola- 
tion of criminal statutes. 


CONGRESS MUST TAKE ACTION 


Yet it goes unpunished, and will continue 
to go unpunished until we get a Congress 
that will deny this superlegislature the use 
of public funds, and until we get a Depart- 
ment of Justice that will put these culprits 
in jail. 

When the executive branch of any govern- 
ment—by the use of public funds—controls 
the thinking of the people, a congress or 
parliament becomes superfluous — even 
though it may be kept, as a political Charlie 
McCarthy, to give a pretense of legality to 
what is in fact a perversion of representative 
government. 

Government by propaganda has been an 
indispensable factor in the development of 
the idea of an all-wise, indispensable man— 
call him duce, fuehrer, leader, or any other 
name. 


ENDOWED FOR 25 YEARS 


For 25 years the world has witnessed the 
sinister growth of this idea. It is found in 
the thought police of Japan, in the total cen- 
sorship of Russia, in the huge propaganda 
machines of Mussolini and Hitler—control- 
ling the press, radio, public platform, motion 
pictures, the theater, and, to some extent, 
even music, art, science, and the pulpit. 

As a German writer puts it, it was intended 
“to render the parliamentary system * * * 
incapable of independent action * * * to 
make the Reichstag powerless as a law-giving 
and policy-forming body.” 

Goebbels, the Nazi minister of propaganda 
and enlightenment, made internal resistance 
to Hitler impossible by feeding out to the 
German people only what Hitler wanted them 
to hear, by coloring and suppressing public 
information, by forbidding criticism, and so 
making a farce of popular elections and a 
pious fraud of voting in the German Con- 
gress. The same tactics are at work in the 
new puppet government behind the iron 
curtain. 

If free debate of government policies had 
not been crushed, it is wholly possible that 
Hitler would not have been able to plunge 
Germany into war. 


A DANGEROUS THREAT IN AMERICA 


Executive propaganda is one of the most 
sinister developments in the modern world. 
We, who believe in a free society, must stop 
its growth here. It has already made serious 
headway. 

From this indictment, we exclude the con- 
stitutional right and duty of the President 
to make recommendations of legislation to 
Congress. We exclude his official radio ad- 
dresses and press conferences. We exclude 
the testimony of Cabinet members for com- 
mittees of Congress. We exclude the official 
reports of Government departments. 

All these are legitimate. And, of course, 
we exclude the expression of opinion and the 
advocacy of public measures by any person 
or organization who use their own money, 
and not the taxpayers’ money. 

All these are part of the machinery of free 
government. But this is the practice that 
we must indict—the use of public funds, 
outside of the legitimate channels I have 
described, to mold the thinking of the pub- 
lic in order to build fires under Congress- 
men and Senators, to destroy their independ- 
ent judgment, and force them to do the will 
of lobbyists in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 
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IT VIOLATES THE CONSTITUTION 


This propaganda is an evil thing for sev- 
eral reasons. It violates the Constitution 
which vests all legislative powers in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It is immoral. It uses taxes paid by those 
who oppose a public measure in order to 
enact it into law. 

It forces Republicans to finance a policy 
favored by Democrats, or vice versa. 

It is dishonest because it presents only one 
side of a question, and suppresses legitimate 
public information. 

It is dangerous because it is wirepulling 
by a small number of zealots who often work 
in secret. 

In foreign affairs, it gives the American 
sympathizers, or stool pigeons, of foreign 
governments the power to influence Ameri- 
can legislation and appropriations. It es- 
capes cross-examination at a public hearing 
on equal terms with all others before con- 
gressional committees. 

It thus rests public policy on the lop- 
sided views of a few fanatics, rather than 
on the broad understanding which comes 
from full, fair public debate on the floor of 
Congress. 

Let me tell you how this new engine of 
government operates. I must refer to actual 
cases; but you will understand that I do not 
here and now, necessarily condemn the 
measures themselves. Let’s take the Bret- 
ton Woods scheme to stabilize international 
money systems and support the economy 
of foreign governments. This was an im- 
portant policy costing billions of dollars. 


SOLD TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


How was it sold to the American people 
and to Congress by this superlegislature 
using public funds to propagandize one 
viewpoint only? 

The Treasury Department distributed 
890,000 pieces of literature favoring the Bret- 
ton Woods scheme. How many pieces in 
opposition? Exactly 210—890,000 against 
210. This is a ratio of over 4,000 to 1 in 
favor of Bretton Woods. That was loading 
the dice and that was not playing the game. 
Every wire was pulled—press, radio, college 
lecture hall, even the pulpits in the churches. 

By the time Congress voted on it, the 
American people had heard practically only 
one side of the question. On the Marshall 
plan, just enacted, all wires were pulled 
again. Officials of the State Department 
made speeches before cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, and dairy farmers and other organ- 
izations telling them how they would benefit 
financially from these huge appropriations. 

Important bills are introduced and Mem- 
bers of Congress cannot find out what public 
officials wrote them or what motives, in- 
terest, or reasons they had for promoting 
them. 


THE LEND-LEASE MONSTROSITY 


A notable example was lend-lease in 
1941. It was impossible for any Congress- 
man, or Senator, to find out whose idea it 
was, although a determined effort was made 
to disclose that fact. 

It was not until long afterward that its 
apparent originator was discovered to be 
Britain’s Prime Minister Churchill. 

Such is the super legislature that you do 
not elect, can’t see, talk to, argue with, or 
defeat at the next election. 

Another device is for some department 
chief to telephone—at public expense, of 
course—to governors, mayors, and party 
bosses back home to put the heat on Con- 
gressmen and Senators to force them into 
line. 

One United States Senator has said: “The 
purpose of this propaganda is to control the 
legislative branch of the Government. The 
machine has developed to such proportions 
that many Members of Congress are afraid 
to challenge its power. It is growing with 
lightning speed. Its growth increases its 





power, and its power means a further increase 
in its growth.” 


OUR FEDERAL “THOUGHT CONTROL” 


Last May, the House of Representatives 
created a subcommittee on Publicity and 
Propaganda in the Executive Departments. 
Congressman Harness of Indiana, the chair- 
man of that committee, says: 

“When Government propaganda is suc- 
cessful in shaping public opinion to its own 
predetermined objectives, we have arrived at 
a system of Federal thought control which 
closely parallels the mechanics of dictator- 
ship.” 

Mr. HARNEss reports that in 1946, the ex- 
ecutive agencies spent $75,000,000 in pub- 
licity and propaganda activities. That is 25 
times as much as the law permits a national 
political party to spend in a Presidential 
campaign, That makes the _ executive 
branch of Government the most powerful 
lobby in America. 

Forty-five thousand Federal employees de- 
vote all, or part, of their time to publicity 
and propaganda. These busy beavers issue 
an endless stream of press releases, ghost- 
written speeches, radio scripts, motion-pic- 
ture films, pamphlets, etc. 

When you hear half a dozen radio com- 
mentators all giving you the same “line” on 
Bretton Woods or any other pudlic measure, 
you can guess who is the Svengali who hyp- 
notizes these Trilbys of the air to sing the 
same tune. 


WAR DEPARTMENT HIRED EXPERT 


To promote universal military training the 
War Department hired a New York “expert” 
to tour the country at taxpayers’ expense, 
and conduct radio panel discussions loaded 
with advocates of the measure. 

This “expert” asked the radio audiences 
to write letters to the stations, adding that 
the letters would be forwarded to the proper 
people in Congress. 

In addition, military airplanes were used 
to fly hundreds of influential civilians to 
military reservations, in order to line them 
up for this policy. They also discovered a 
submarine in the Pacific Ocean at just the 
right moment for maximum effect—as if we 
were the sole owners of that ocean. 

The Social Security Board, Public Health 
Service, and Children’s Bureau send their 
agents all over the country to beat the tom- 
toms for socialized, or political medicine, 

These traveling lobbyists—at your ex- 
pense—set up so-called health workshops 
and drura up trade with social welfare work- 
ers, women’s clubs, labor unions, and all 
others susceptible to the service of human- 
ity—and the possible hope of jobs for them- 
selves. They have even sent their mission- 
aries-—at your expense—on junketing trips 
to England, New Zealand, South America 
and Japan. 

Much the same story can be told about 
public housing. 


BOLD DEFIANCE OF LAW 


All this is done in defiance of a law which 
provides that no money appropriated by Con- 
gress shall be used to pay for any letter, 
printed matter, or other device, intended or 
designed to influence in any manner a Mem- 
ber of Congress to favor or oppose, by his 
vote or otherwise, any legislation or appro- 
priation by Congress. That law provides 
fine and imprisonment for anyone violat- 
ing it. 

And yet, so far as I know, no one has ever 
been indicted for violating that law. 

Such is the superlegislature, the new min- 
istry of propaganda and enlightenment. It 
is heading America toward an all-powerful 
executive and a one-party state. It may 
help to explain why Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders so often agree on a bipartisan 
policy which denies to the American people 
an honest discussion and free and full debate 
on all great public questions. 
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It is an additional reason why you should 
elect strong men to Congress who will refuse 
to appropriate to these lobbyists in Govern- 
ment the funds with which they tell you what 
to think, 





An End to Racial Exclusion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial taken from the April 27, 1948, issue 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

If additional proof were needed that 
the people of the United States are ready 
to eliminate racial discrimination in 
American immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, that proof was furnished dur- 
ing the open hearings on H. R. 5004, held 
April 19 and 21 before the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Naturalization and Immi- 
gration. Particularly impressive in view 
of past attitudes, were the resolutions in 
support of this bill passed unanimously 
by the boards of supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, as well as the testi- 
mony of my colleagues, Hon. BErtranp 
GEARHART and Hon. GEorGE P. MILLER. 
There was no equivocation in their rec- 
ognition that new times require a new 
and constructive approach to this prob- 
lem in which elemental justice and na- 
tional interest are so strongly united. 

Additional evidence that west coast 
Americans are ready to take leadership 
in this matter is to be found in this edi- 
torial. It follows: 


AN END TO RACIAL EXCLUSION 


The American people are ready, from signs 
that appear here and there, to take the final 
step toward eliminating the last vestiges of 
racism from the laws governing immigra- 
tion and naturalization of citizens. It’ is 
high time. 

Endorsements of the Judd bill to abolish 
racial exclusion, now being heard by a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee, indicate that sup- 
port for it is widespread. Favorable testi- 
mony is coming from quarters that would 
have been in strong opposition 20 years ago. 
We are learning lessons. 

The Judd bill, sponsored by the Minnesota 
Congressman who once was a missionary in 
China, puts all Asiatic and Pacific peoples on 
a quota basis for immigration, the same 
basis which applies to immigrants from Eu- 
rope, Australasia, Africa, and the Western 
Hemisphere. It does for the Japanese, Ko- 
reans, Siamese, Samoans, and other Asiatic- 
Pacific peoples what the United States hes 
already done for the Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Indians—lifts the color bar. The bill would 
admit about 185 Japanese annually and no 
more than 100 of each of 10 other nationali- 
ties. Thus it would add a trifling 1,185 at 
the maximum to the present yearly immi- 
gration totals. 

Of greater importance numerically, the 
Judd bill would lift the bars against natu- 
ralization of ineligible aliens already resid- 
ing in the United States. Most of these are 
Japanese, of course. By the last census there 
were 47,000 Japanese aliens on the mainland 
and 37,000 in Hawaii. Barred from citizen- 
ship because of racial origin, these alien Jap- 
anese are mostly elderly, having entered the 
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country before the exclusion law of 1924. To 
enable them, and the Koreans, and the Poly- 
nesians, and all others now barred to take 
out citizenship papers would be a logical, 
consistent development of democratic prac- 
tice. As an incidental result, it would clearly 
knock the props out from under the Cali- 
fornia alien land laws, which would be a very 
good thing. 

Hawaii, as represented by its Delegate to 
Congress, is strong for the Judd bill, and Ha- 
waii's involvement with the results of such 
legislation would be greater than that of 
any State. 

Congress should pay special heed in con- 
sidering this question to the advice of Joseph 
Cc. Grew, former Ambassador to Japan. 
American relationships in the Far East, Grew 
warns, can never become entirely sound until 
this country eliminates the humiliation in- 
flicted by our exclusion laws. 

Just so; no one can say what part exclu- 
sion played in bringing about Pearl Harbor, 
but it was not negligible. And even with 
Pearl Harbor past and avenged, until we 
eliminate racial exclusion entirely we will 
continue to find the good name of the United 
States under a cloud, not only in the Orient, 
but in Europe, in the United Nations, and 
wherever our precepts are measured against 
our practices, 





Inflationary Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
inflationary problems found in the 
Monthly Business Review of April 15, 
1948, submitted to me by Mr. C. V. 
Vosper, of Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MONTHLY BUSINESS REVIEW BY THE EXECUTIVE 
MANAGER OF NACM 


Aprit 15, 1948. 

Drak MEMBER: Inflation is an ancient gold- 
brick. From time to time it is given a mod- 
ern setting. On the surface it looks so ap- 
pealing and attractive that it is as readily 
accepted as though it were genuine. In 
truth, it is the fraud of the ages. Its histor- 
ical background is as old as the hills; its con- 
sequence as destructive as the four horse- 
men. It leaves ruin, privation, hopelessness, 
and strife in its wake. It prevents an orderly 
flow of commerce. It liquidates the fruits 
of thrift. It robs the people of life savings. 
It sends the old to their graves prematurely. 
[t is a poison virus which, once it takes hold, 
seldom releases its grip until the victim sur- 
renders or collapses. 

Let us look at present-day inflation from 
the viewpoint of the average skilled worker. 
L'ke most of his fellow workers he is a first- 
rate citizen, the backbone of the Nation. 


He has a family. He is of middle age. He. 


and his family have been careful and saved 
fora rainy day. He has protected his family 
with insurance. He has put aside some 
money for a better education for his chil- 
dren than he was privileged to enjoy. Being 
a loyal citizen, he has bought steadily of 
Government bonds—not many, because he 
couldn’t afford many—but through the years 
he has regularly saved and a part of his sav- 
ings he has entrusted to his Government. 


His wife has worked hard. She, too, has 
made sacrifices for her family. She has 
thriftily done the buying. She has mended 
all and made some of the children’s clothes. 
She has by example in her daily life been an 
ideal to her children, and she has not neg- 
lected their spiritual needs. She and her 
husband in fact have day by day built for 
their family a heritage far beyond any money 
value. 


BUYING POWER OF THE 1948 DOLLARS 


The husband now has an average wage of 
$2.25 an hour. Ten years ago he earned $1.40 
an hour. His union leaders tell him they 
have served him very well. He is making 
about half again as many dollars as he made 
10 years ago, 

Ten years ago he had savings of $2,500. 
Today he and his wife have $4,500 in a sav- 
ings account. Isn’t he prospering? Ten 
years ago he carried $5,000 of life insurance 
for his family. Today he has $10,000 of in- 
surance protection. Ten years ago he had 
$2,000 in bonds or local building and loan 
stock. Today he has $4,000 invested in this 
type of security. He owns a car in which he 
drives to work and with which he can take 
his family shopping, visiting, or to a picnic 
on Saturday and Sunday. He paid $1,000 
for it about 7 years ago. 

When he tells his wife they are doing 
well and getting along fine, she agrees with 
him, not wanting to seem unappreciative of 
his fine effort. Now and then, however, she 
wonders whether everything is as rosy as it 
appears or as her husband assures her. She 
knows that a dollar buys very little at the 
store. She has just sent away for a school 
catalog to try to help decide on a small 
college for Jimmy. She gets a bit of a shock 
when she sees that the cost is now $1,000 a 
year including room and board. It used to 
be $600. She knows she has been cutting 
corners on her meat and her groceries be- 
cause things are just so high she is forced 
to do so. 

Last week she heard at the church supper 
that Aunt Sarah who for years has taught 
most of the children in the community had 
to move to a cheaper flat. She could not 
afford to pay the increased rent she was 
asked. Her salary had gone up so little and 
rent and other necessities had gone up so 
much. 

Day before yesterday the retired minister 
had asked her whether she had a few odd 
chores or handyman jobs he might do around 
the house. It seemed with these high prices 
his meager church pension would no longer 
enable him to make ends meet. Jim, her 
husband, was also a bit upset because when 
he looked at a new car he found it would 
cost him $1,800 instead of the $1,000 he had 
paid for the car he now owned. When he 
went to the city hall to pay his taxes he 
learned they, too, were considerably higher 
these days. Then there was his income tax, 
not much as incomes taxes go, but many, 
many times what he used to pay. In addi- 
tion there was the social security tax that 
was taken out of his pay. He thought of 
that reflectively. He asked his wife, Mary, 
“Do you suppose when we are entitled to the 
social security payments, they will buy so 
little that we will find ourselves in the same 
position as Mr. Cronin and have to go out and 
work at odd jobs to supplement it?” 
INFLATION DISCUSSED IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 

Then one night young Jimmy came home 
and told of someone at the high school talk- 
ing about inflation. He explained in detail 
and with examples what he and his class- 
mates heard. It wasn’t really news to 
Jimmy’s mother because she knew how high 
things are. Jim, to be sure, has been so 
busy at his job he hadn't given it as much 
thought. But Jim and Mary always talk 
things over with their oldest son. They 
are a part of his life and share his problems. 
They find his subject very interesting; it 
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hits home so. So, for several evenings the 
three of them get into a huddle and have a 
down-to-earth talk on inflation, what they 
think causes it, and what can be done about 
correcting it. They come up with some in- 
teresting conclusions and ideas to stop it. 

First, Jim wonders whether they were not 
in fact better off when he was getting $1.40 
an hour. The $1.40 would really buy more 
than a wage of $2.25 does today. Mary fig- 
ures it all out on her grocery bills and she 
knows Jim was better off. She finds Jim 
has to work a bit longer now than he did 
10 years ago to enable her to buy the same 
amount of food she needs to take care of 
the family. Jim is not sure. He soon 
changes his mind, after Mary reminds him 
of the fact that the twenty-five hundred 
good, hard-saved, real dollars they had in 
the bank 10 years ago are no longer as good 
as they were. She says it seems as though 
today a dollar will only buy about what a 
50-cent piece bought 10 years ago. Jimmy 
says that she is right and inflation has taken 
$1,250 from them. But says Jim, “We now 
have four thousand five hundred in the 
bank.” Mary reminds him that they really 
only have $2,250 of 1937 purchasing power 
if a dollar is only worth 50 cents. And this, 
she emphasizes, is $250 less in purchasing 
power than they had 10 years ago. 

“How about the bonds we own?” asks 
Jim. “The money we invested in them is 
now only worth half its price. And our life- 
insurance protection is only half its value.” 

“Yes,” says Mary, “I actually have less than 
I had 10 years ago to take care of things if 
something, which pray God never occurs, 
should happen to you.” 

“Of course,” says Jimmy, “the home you 
own is worth an inflated price, but if you 
sold it you would have to pay more to buy 
a new one and it probably wouldn't be as 
well built.” 

Mary says, “Jim, there is something wrong 
here and if things are going to continue like 
this, what is the use of saving? We might 
as well spend our money as we go along be- 
fore it is worth even less.” 

But Jim had a different idea which his 
wife agreed was worth considering. “Let's 
get busy and see whether we can’t restore 
the value of our savings so that they are 
worth what they were. Let’s see what we 
can do to try and not let them take from 
us that for which we worked and saved.” 

And what could this hard-working family 
do to stop this inflationary tax? They could 
do everything, for the power that they and 
others like them possess is so great they do 
not realize its potentiality. Let’s assume 
they talk this thing out and come up with 
the logical answers as I believe the average 
American workers would if the problem were 
thoroughly understood by them. 


A PLAN TO RESTORE FULL VALUE TO DOLLAR 


Here is a line of action which would, to be 
sure, require courage, but which in the end 
would be worth the effort. 

First, let the men in the shop talk it over 
with other men in the shop and with their 
union representatives. If enough do, results 
will follow. Let them tell their union repre- 
sentatives that the neW wage increase they 
want to get for them is necessary if things 
keep going sky-high. But let them ask 
whether a wage increase without a produc- 
tion increase won’t make them poorer. Let 
them be insistent that what they need more 
is a plan of action that will make their pres- 
ent wages have better buying power. Let 
them tell their leaders to get back of a sta- 
bilization-of-wage program and put all their 
effort on getting value back into the dollar. 
Let them know that they are not so inter- 
ested in getting more dollars that are worth 
50-cent pieces as a wage increase. Such a 
wage increase is a “phony” and it just takes 
away value from the hard-earned dollars they 
have saved. In fact it increases inflation. 
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Second, let the men in the plant tell the 
management of their company they must be 
given the best possible tools and equipment 
so they can produce more. They can suggest 
a committee be named of management and 
labor to study new Ways and methods to pro- 
duce more. They can promise the company 
they will do the best day’s work they can to 
produce more and that when they do, they 
can say that they will have earned more 
money. Furthermore, if the company doesn’t 
agree to improve its machinery and give them 
the best equipment they should demand it. 
They can emphasize it is time they get back 
their hard-earned dollars and the company, 
too, must help them do so. 

Third, the committee they get together can 
call on the city and county officials and their 
Congressman, and they can tell them that 
if they continue spending money the way 
they have been doing, they will vote them 
cut of office. At election time they can say 
they will have a committee go around to let 
every voter know that no politician is going 
to give them any more bunk about what the 
Government through his party is doing for 
them. They are a large part of the Govern- 
ment and they can insist they are going to 
do something for themselves for a change. 


AN HONEST REPLY TO FEDERAL PATERNALISM 


Fourth, when the Government comes 
along with a lot of pension, sickness, 
health, and other plans, they can make 
certain these programs are not going to be 
paid for by chiseling away the dollars they 
have saved. If they can put these plans 
into effect without inflating their money, 
they can say they will pay for them. They 
always do pay for them in the end, any- 
way. They will not, however, listen to a 
lot of glittering promises from politicians 
that all of this is what they are going to 
do at the expense of the rich or at the 
expense of business, or the Government. 
The Government has no money except 
what they and others give it, and there 
aren’t enough rich people to pay for all 
these things. As for business, they know 
they make it or break it. 

If the politicians say that we have to 
keep taxes high because the Government 
has a huge debt, the men can counter with 
an ultimatum that it is time they learned 
to run the Government on less, for that 
is what they have to do in their own family 
budgets. 

They can insist that they are through 
being inflated to the poorhouse. They can 
say “These high wages you are talking 
about are the bunk, and we want you to 
pay us our wages in real dollars. Anybody 
that tries to stop us is in for a fight. And 
our wives are going to lay off buying things 
that are out of line.” 

Of course, these men know it will take 
the edge off the easy-looking days we are 
having, but if they make it ‘known they 
don’t propose to accept any more bubble 
gum money for their sweat and toil they 
will get action. And if the politicians 
blame it on the war, they can tell them 
it’s been over for 2 years and maybe if they 
used better judgment in the first place, 
we wouldn’t be in so many wars. They 
can say they are boiling mad now over the 
way they have to sweat to pay taxes to pay 
a part of the bill the Government has on 
its hands for helping Russia. What, they 
can ask their representatives, were they 
thinking of when they gave their hard- 
earned money to Russia and didn’t see to 
it at the time that we wouldn't be in the 
present jam? They can also say that the 
high number of dollars the company and 
the farmers are niaking are like their wages 
because, after all, they’re only 50-cent 
dollars, too. They can say, “We want to 
get more wages all right but we mean to 
get more by producing more and being 
paid hundred cent dollars instead of the 
50-cent pieces we are getting today. Un- 
less the company makes a 100 percent dol- 
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lar they can’t pay it. And for our part 
we intend to produce more so as to help 
make our dollars real.” 

They can preach the gospel of unselfish- 
ness and self-reliance. They can show 
when business, the farmer, wage earner, 
community, and in fact, all the people run 
to Washington for help, they in the end 
add to their problem. Furthermore, they 
make it difficult for a Congressman or Sen- 
ator to protect their savings. 

Yes sir, their dander is up, they can tell 
their Representatives, and since they in 
fact are a large part of the Government, 
they propose to help run it from here on 
out. They can say “We have a great coun- 
try here and we are going to make sure 
our kids have it too.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager. 





Crippled Children Aided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the Congress will be glad to learn that 
the Mount Edgecumbe Orthopedic Hos- 
pital near Sitka, Alaska, is doing its job 
well. 

Dr. Philip H. Moore, orthopedic sur- 
geon, describes this forward step in the 
improvement of the health of Alaska in 
the May issue of a publication called 
Alaska’s Health, issued by the Territorial 
Department of Health in cooperation 
with the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau and the United States Public Health 
Service. 

At a time when tuberculosis kills 19 
times as many among Alaska groups as 
it does on the average in the United 
States, it is important that we observe 
that a cooperative program in behalf of 
crippled children is effective. The pro- 
posals for similar cooperative attacks on 
tuberculosis, in my judgment, will be 
similarly effective. 

I attach Dr. Moore’s statement on 
progress at Mount Edgecumbe Ortho- 
pedic Hospital: 

ALASKA PROGRESSES IN CARE OF CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 
(By Philip H. Moore, orthopedic surgeon, 

Mount Edgecumbe Orthopedic Hospital) 

One evening not long ago I happened by 
the door of one of the wards of the Mount 
Edgecumbe Hospital, where we are treating 
the crippled children of Alaska. What I saw 
there was a sight and a memory I am sure the 
people of Alaska would like to share with me. 
There was a group of boys and girls assem- 
bled in the center of the ward. One of these 
boys had a guitar, and as I stood in the door- 
way the soft strains of a popular western 
song, sung in the finest harmony, came to my 
ears. About this smaller group there clus- 
tered 20 or 30 other children, some of them 
lending their voices to the song, some of 
them just sitting and listening. As I glanced 
about each one assumed the proportions of 
an individual and special problem. Here lay 
a group of children with casts on their bodies; 
there sat a child with his arm held high in 
a cast while others were supporting their 
weights on crutches. Two were in wheel- 
chairs, several were on frames in beds, and a 
few had simple casts on arms or legs. Every 





one of them was on his way back to 
useful place in the world. ; —_— 

This was a far different sight from that 
which met the eye in April of 1947 when the 
orthopedic hospital first opened. While we 
have not accomplished all our objectives, we 
have come a long way toward establishing 
within the Territory a recognized orthopedic 
center for the care of Alaska’s crippled chil- 
dren, without distinction as to race, color 
creed, or economic status. Believing the 
people of Alaska should know more about the 
details of what we are trying to do at our 
Orthopedic Hospital I shall attempt, in brief 
to outline cur program. ; 

While major credit for initiating a program 
of orthopedic care within the Territory goes 
to our far-sighted health commissioner, Dr. 
C. Earl Albrecht, such a program could not 
have been accomplished without the approval 
and advice of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the assistance of the Territorial 
Crippled Children's Services, the Alaska Crip- 
pled Children’s Association, the Alaska Native 
Service, and many other public-spirited or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

What sort of a program has been carried 
on by the orthopedic hospital staff? In order 
to determine more accurately our orthopedic 
problem and needs, a series of case-finding 
clinics were held throughout the Territory 
during the summer of 1946. These clinics 
were held in a good proportion of the pop- 
ulation centers throughout Alaska and to 
these came children from the surrounding 
areas by boat, rail, bus, and plane. Over 
300 children were seen because of orthopedic 
defects, and a large number of these children 
were selected as needing hospitalization as 
soon’as possible. 

Hospital beds were provided in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Territorial department 
of health contracted with the Alaska Native 
Service to hospitalize these patients at the 
Mount Edgecumbe Hospital on a flat rate per 
day payment basis. Under this plan, the 
Alaska Native Service contracts with the 
Department of Health to furnish the hos- 
pital facilities while the Territorial depart- 
ment of health pays for hospitalization of 
cases under its Crippled Children’s Program. 
The Territorial department of health also 
furnishes the services of an orthopedic sur- 
geon and an orthopedic head nurse. This has 
been a very successful arrangement and is an 
excellent example of how the united efforts 
and cooperation of several agencies can ac- 
complish what is thought to be the impos- 
sible. Almost immediately patients were 
selected and sent to this orthopedic center 
and the number of patients now under treat- 
ment in the hospital is 55. 

In addition to those treated in the hos- 
pital, there are about an equal number who 
receive orthopedic care on an out-patient 
basis. 

Two other services are rendered by the 
orthopedic surgeon. The first of these is 
assisting in the care of crippled children 
who live in the outlying districts where there 
are no doctors. This is done by correspond- 
ence with the public health nurse who re- 
sides in the area and has knowledge of the 
patient. The second service is one of con- 
sultation with the private physicians in the 
Territory. Many of the physicians are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity for free 
consultation by correspondence. This serv- 
ice includes X-ray interpretations and con- 
sultation ir. diagnosis and treatment regi- 
mens. 

It will also be of interest to the residents 
of Alaska to know something of the equip- 
ment at the orthopedic hospital. The hos- 
pital facilities and equipment at Mount 
Edgecumbe are second to none in the United 
States. On a recent visit to many similar 
but Zarger institutions in the States it was 
observed that the equipment at Mount Edge- 
cumbe Hospital is equal to that found in any 
of the large orthopedic centers outside. Our 
hospital is provided with the most modern 





surgical equipment and, in addition, has a 
completely furnished physiotherapy depart- 
ment. A facility to be completed at the hos- 
pital in the near future is a brace shop. 

No description of our activities would be 
complete without mention of the unique op- 
portunity at Mount Edgecumbe to contribute 
to the knowledge of orthopedic treatment, 
especially as it pertains to tuberculosis of the 
pone. A program of research in the treat- 
ment of bone tuberculosis is in progress at 
the orthepedic hospital at the present time. 

We are proud of the progress that has been 
made in the short time since this new ortho- 
pedic service was instituted. The people of 
Alaska can be proud, too, since their indi- 
vidual and collective interests and their loyal 
support have been vital factors in its growth 
and development. We can now say that a 
distinct step has been made in the direction 
toward the time when Alaska will be com- 
pletely self-sufficient in caring for her own 
sick and handicapped. 





This Is Not Foreign Policy—This Is 
Madness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under con- 
sent I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp another one of the brilliant edi- 
torials on Palestine written by T. O. 
Thackrey and published in the New York 


Post. 

This editorial, from the Post of May 2, 
points out succinctly the bad faith of 
Great Britain in supporting the puppet 
state of Transjordania with money bor- 
rowed from the United States, and in 
taking no steps to restrain the threats of 
aggression by Transjordania’s kept mon- 
arch, King Abdullah, against Palestine. 

LAST CHANCE FOR AMERICA 
(By T. O. Thackery) 


The key to peace or war in Palestine is 
Transjordan, virtually a British crown col- 
ony, owing its armys to British subsidy and 
its creation as a state to the British Foreign 
Office. It was created from Palestine. 

The key to Transjordan is Great Britain, 
therefore, rather than the other members 
of the Arab League, most of which have 
become anti-British and antialien, despite 
Britain's pro-Arab policy and United States 
appeasement of Saudi Arabia. 

The key to Great Britain is the United 
States, which depends upon both financial 
and military accord with this country for 
its very life. 

The United States and Great Britain, seek- 
ing to promote the “cold war” with Soviet 
Russia, have made much of the Soviet use 
of the veto in the United Nations, her pre- 
vious boycott of the Trusteeship Council, her 
refusal to be bound by the findings of the 
Balkans and the Korean commissions of the 
United Nations, or to participate in their 
deliberations. 

This flouts the very purpose of the United 
Nations, weakens and thwarts it, according 
to us. 

But if a strong case can be made there, 
how much stronger a Case is the one against 
Great Britain, whose every act of nonco- 
operation with the United Nations on Pales- 
tine has been met with our tacit approval; 
whose encouragement of war on Palestine’s 
Jews is further fed by our arms embargo; 
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whose flouting of the Assembly decision 
brought, not our protest, but a reversal 
of policy so that we, too, joined with Great 
Britain and the Arab League in wrecking 
the United Nations authority at the one 
point where we had labored successfully to 
bring about an agreed solution with Soviet 
Russia. 

Transjordan, holding the longest Pales- 
tine border, openly threatens war, provides 
access for guerillas, murderers bent on the 
destruction of Jerusalem and Judea, and we 
are silent, both in Washington and Lake 
Success. 

Had the Transjordan threat been uttered 
by Soviet Russia, instead of the Arab League, 
would we have been silent? 

The answer is that together with Great 
Britain we have vigorously and determinedly 
screamed of “Red aggression” and pointed 
out the harm to the United Nations idea 
at every turn, but Russia is a large and 
powerful state, while Transjordan is a British 
crown colony, supplied with funds borrowed 
from us. 

Do we fear Transjordan, then, and not 
Russia? Are we determined to ally ourselves 
with Arabia to destroy the Jews and the 
United Nations, in the name of keeping peace 
where there is no peace, while we court war 
at every turn with the Soviet Union? 

This is not foreign policy—this is madness. 

We are drowning in a visionary sea of oil 
in the Middle East, when our own self-re- 
spect, our very self-preservation, and the in- 
terest of every citizen, the future of the 
United Nations which is our only present bul- 
wark against war, demands that we wipe the 
oil from our eyes, see the crime we are abet- 
ting clearly, and act promptly to return to 
our November 29 position. 

To do so we must act, not talk, trusteeship 
in Jerusalem fully backed by our forces if 
no other, or in conjunction with any other. 

To do so we must warn Great Britain, 
master of Transjordan, that we will not per- 
mit the United Nations decision to be wrecked 
by her failure to stop the warfare she is able, 
but unwilling, to stop. 

To do so, we must recognize Judea, supply 
its defense forces if need be; and use our 
power for justice, rather than for appease- 
ment of evil and the benefit of oil profiteers. 

The Palestine Commission of the United 
Nations, by acting now in recognizing Judea 
as the state called for by the UN, can point 
the way. 

Unless we travel that road before May 15, 
the United Nations is lost, our future is 
mortgaged to war and greed, and our only 
potential democratic ally in the Middle East 
will be subject to massacre. 





Keep Red Hands Off Science 
Foundation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


T'uesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting an 
article by Walter Trohan which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
April 26, 1948, concerning the efforts of 
certain Reds, pinks, and fellow-travelers 
to get their hands on the science founda- 
tion bill now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


A2731 


This country is literally teeming with 
scientific spies who have been working 
overtime trying to get the secrets of the 
atomic bomb in order to turn them over 
to our enemies. They whine to high 
heaven when the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, or any other com- 
mittee of the House or the Senate, at- 
tempts to review their records. 

The fate of this Nation is now in the 
hands of the Congress of the United 
States, and it is the duty of every Mem- 
ber to join in exposing these enemies 
within our gates before it is everlastingly 
too late. 

The article referred to follows: 


SHAPLEY GROUP SEEKS CONTROL OF UNITED 
STaTES RESEARCH—PvusH $15,000,000 BILL 
FOR FOUNDATION 


(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—Minutes of the 
intersociety committee for a national science 
foundation, a group of scientists promoting a 
bill to spend $15,000,000 a year on research, 
disclose that the group intends to pick the 
personnel of the foundation when and if it 
is approved by Congress. 

Prominent in lobbying for the legislation 
is Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Har- 
vard University Observatory. He is a mem- 
ber of various organizations designated by 
Attorney General Clark as subversive. Shap- 
ley is vice chairman of the group which would 
make the selections. 

Shapley has a long record of affiliation with 
groups which the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee has labeled as commu- 
nistic or Communist fronts. Recently he 
was disclosed as the master mind of the Com- 
mittee of One Thousand, # group formed to 
press for abolition of the House committee. 


CITE HIS AFFILIATIONS 


Shapley was a member of the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, which, the House committee cited 
as a Communist front organized to defend 
Communist teachers in a report March 29, 
1944. He was a member of the League of 
American Writers, which was described as a 
front organization in three committee 
reports. 

He was revealed in the columns of the Daily 
Worker as the signer of various letters sup- 
porting the aims of organizations, described 
by the committee as Communist fronts, and 
of appeals in behalf of Communists such as 
Gerhart Eisler and Earl Browder. 

Minutes of a meeting in Chicago lust De- 
cember 28 of the executive committee of the 
group sponsoring the research bill, report: 

“The executive committee agreed upon the 
desirability of preparing a list of persons to 
be proposed to the President for membership 
of the National Science Foundation if and 
when one is established. 

“It was agreed that the committee's recom- 
mendations should be ready for submission 
immediately upon enactment of the proposed 
legislation.” 

Members of Congress have learned that 
the list has been prepared and is now ready 
for submission to the White House upon pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The science foundation bill is sponsored by 
Senator SMITH (Republican of New Jersey) 
and Representative WoLVERTON (Republican, 
of New Jersey). Neither was aware until re- 
cently of Shapley’s record in the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, they said. 

A science foundation bill, lobbied for by 
Shapley, was passed last year by Congress, 
but was vetoed by President Truman because 
he considered the organization unwieldy and 
because, as it was drawn, it would have 
vested determination of vital national poli- 
cies in the executive zroup of the proposed 
organization. 
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In the new bill, scientific research related 
to national defense has been removed from 
the province of the foundation. The most 
important of these are atomic bombs, bac- 
teriological warfare, biological warfare, and 
climatological warfare. 

Atomic fission is in the province of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The use of 
germs to spread disease, the attacking of 
functions of the body, and the use of cli- 
mate to carry disease are being developed 
within the Military Establishment. 


DIRECTOR IS POWERFUL 


It has been reported that the last three 
already have reached a high stage of de- 
velopment and that the United States could 
employ them with devastating effect on any 
enemy. 

Under the revised science foundation bills, 
all authority would be invested in a director, 
who would be a dictator in the field of Gov- 
ernment scientific investigation. The execu- 
tive council feature of the former bill has 
been removed, so that the director is not 
subject to its supervision. 

The foundation is opposed by groups in- 
terested in research on heart disease, can- 
cer, and infantile paralysis. These organi- 
zations would suffer, they say, if the Gov- 
ernment were to take over, since funds for 
research in their fields would be reduced. 

Also it is argued that the hand of bureauc- 
racy would slow research. At present it 
has been indicated that exception will be 
made for these groups under the pending 
plan. 

The foundation could be expected to take 
over all research ultimately, it has been 
warned. 





Draft and Univérsal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a most thought-provoking letter re- 
garding the draft and military service 
which I have just received from a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Arthur G. Poor, 
of Clifton, N. J. 

Mr. Poor is the father of two veterans, 
and as his letter indicates, he has given 
this matter a great deal of thought. I 
am sure his views will be of interest to 
many Members in their consideration of 
this most vital question. 

His letter is as follows: 

THE DRAFT AND UMT 

The United States must have the finest 
fighting force in the world. 

_That’s easy—a draft, universal military 
training, or a combination of both. 

No; it’s not that easy. 

We are at peace; we are a peaceful people 
trying to determine how to keep ourselves 
strong in a world which may be torn asunder 
at any moment. 

Many men sit in Congress elected by the 
people trying to figure the answer. 

Haven't they forgotten the human equa- 
tion? They glibly talk of this age group or 
that age group as if playing with dominoes. 
Numbers. 

Before the men who are believed to be 
honestly trying to work out a solution for a 
strong Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Corps finally make up their minds let them 
forget numbers and ages for the moment 
and concentrate on humans, 





Let’s start with the mother whose oldest 
son of 25 was killed in the last war. Is her 
18- or 19-year-old now to be drafted? Or, 
at least temporarily, has that family done 
enough for its country? 

Or the family that had one son wounded 
who is still in a hospital (may never get 
out). Is their second son now to be drafted? 
Or has that family done enough for the 
moment? 

Or my own family with a son in the Ma- 
rines for 3 years, two of which were fighting 
in the Pacific; a second son 2 years in the 
merchant marine carrying supplies to Africa 
and Europe. The sleepless nights, the wait- 
ing for mail, the fear of opening an official 
letter. Is our third son to be drafted? Or 
have we, as a family, done enough tempo- 
rarily for our country? 

Or who will be drafted and who won’t? At 
what stage in school or college will 18-year- 
olds be called? 

Again, will someone decide that chemists 
are needed. Therefore chemical students 
will be exempt? Or engineers? Already the 
aircraft industry has asked for draft-free 
status. 

During the last war when our country was 
in dire peril, we saw these things happen. 
We saw punctured eardrums, hay fever, sinus 
overrule draft boards. We saw boys fresh 
out of college hid in chemical laboratories to 
escape the draft. We saw families buy farms 
so sons could be classified as essential farm- 
ers, we saw conscientious objectors who had 
never had a spark of religion get out of fight- 
ing, we saw a certain religious sect bravely 
letting others save their homeland. 

We heard of so many cases of influence of 
certain people to keep their sons in this 
country that all of the stories couldn’t have 
been merely rumors. We saw with our own 
eyes that these families didn’t worry. 

Yes, the human side is forgotten. Are 
those who suffered the most before to again 
be called upon to suffer? Are those who 
escaped before to escape again? Are those 
who put patriotism above all before now to 
be called upon again? 

How many men in official positions—Con- 
gressmen, Senators, Cabinet officials—have 
sons who will be affected by the “numbers” 
they are now playing with? 

If, as is perhaps necessary, we are going to 
have some kind of draft for our youths or 
some form of military training, what assur- 
ance is our Government going to give them 
that while they are on duty there will be no 
strikes? No slowing down of production to 
back them up? No walking the streets, no 
picketing by some who may be deferred? 

And who is to assure them—the youth of 
our country—that everyone will be work- 
ing, that there won’t be big lines in front of 
the unemployed insurance windows of those 
who seek to get out of working, or that race 
touts, gamblers, bookies, playboys will be 
made to go to work? 

There is more to it than just passing a 
draft act—there’s the human side that must 
be reconciled first. 

Who, in time of peace, can say that to 
interrupt a college boy’s life has less effect 
than to interrupt a clerk’s life? Who can 
say that in time of peace it is more fair to 
draft a schoolboy or college student than a 
married man? Who can say in time of peace 
that a chemist’s assistant, an engineer, or 
what not shall be exempt and a student 
called? Or that a farmer's son is necessary 
to the farm but a son is not necessary to a 
business? 

Yes, we've lost sight of the human factor. 

We need to be strong. Most people advo- 
cate immediate strength. 

If immediate strength is the question, the 
answer can be worked out, Perhaps we 
should— 

Let all who were registered and exempted 
in the last war, who didn’t do their share, be 
immediately called into service—no more ex- 
cuses, This could be done from present rec- 
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ords and the age groups of the last draft 
could be used, setting a top age of perhaps 35 
years. 

Then and only then might we work out 
an honest, fair universal military training 
program which would take our youth and 
train them. Surely we have the brains in 
this country to combine military training and 
schooling so that both the boy and the 
country will benefit. Surely we have the 
brains to insist that labor and management 
must back these boys up. 

But above all let’s not forget the human 
side of people at peace and the human side 
of people who really suffered not so many 
years ago. Let us not forget that in the past 
we have been concerned with different gen- 
erations; now we are talking of almost the 
same generation—the same parents. We are 
talking of those who sacrificed before, or 
— who escaped before. We must be care- 
ful. 

Don’t forget the human side. 

A. G. Poor, 





States’ Rights and Local Self-Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
radio address by Gov. Beauford H. Jester 
at the Texas Democratic barbecue in 
Fort Worth reflects the opinions of a 
great majority of the Democrats of 
Texas. We are proud of our stand on 
the States’ rights issue to preserve local 
self-government. The practice of con- 
centrating authority and control in our 
National Government can only be done 
at the expense of local government with 
a resulting loss of interest and participa- 
tion on the part of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the address by Gov. Beauford Jester to 
the people of Texas on April 20, 1948: 


My fellow Democrats and my fellow Texans, 
I am indebted to the Lone Star Chain and 
its affiliated stations for this opportunity to 
report to you on a matte of considerable 
importance to Texas and the Democratic 
Party. 

It is always a heart-warming occasion 
when Texas Democrats get together. One 
can feel at once the glory of Texas and sense 
the proud traditions of our great party. 

I have participated in recent conferences 
of southern Governors in protest against 
President Truman’s so-called civil-rights 
program. In doing so, however, I have made 
it clear that I was not speaking for the 
Democratic Party of Texas; that Texas Demo- 
crats would speak for themselves. 

Having been signally honored by the Dem- 
ocratic Party of Texas, I did not think that 
I could, in good grace, attempt to anticipate 
its wishes. 

And I am not now attempting to speak for 
the Democratic Party of Texas. With your 
indulgence, however, I would like to set forth 
my views and recommendations upon the 
important questions involved for the con- 
sideration of my fellow Democrats. 

The Democrats of Texas have momentous 
decisions to make when they meet in Brown- 
wood on May 25. 

Fortunate as we are tonight to be as- 
sembled in that great confraternity of free- 
men which is the Democratic Party, we can- 
not fail to be aware of the world crisis in the 
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affairs of men. We meet in troubled times. 
We southerners are troubled in our own 
house. 

In our concern over the destruction of 
sovereignty and freedom overseas, we can- 
not overlook the fact that our own sovereign- 
ty and our own basic rights of free govern- 
ment are jeopardized. 

Here is the problem which all men who 
call themselves Americans, Democrats, and 
southerners have to face: How—under the 
stress of tremendous pressures, both internal 
and external, both political and economic— 
can we preserve freedom at home? 

The immediate question is: “How can we 
nold back the onrushing tide of centralized 
government which threatens to sweep away 
the liberties inherent in home rule?” 

The danger is not to southerners alone. 
It just happens that, at the moment, we are 
the target. 

Mr. Justice Louis Brandeis once said— 
“The greatest dangers of liberty lurk in 
insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well meaning but without understanding.” 

Not only are we threatened by insidious 
encroachments; we find the menace aggra- 
vated by political expediency and ambitious 
opportunism. 

Every one of President Truman's anti- 
southern proposals would destroy home 
rule by Federal law. Regardless of the de- 
batable merits of the various proposals, none 
of them could be carried out without a 
destruction of local self-government. 

As our distinguished senior Senator, Tom 
CoNNALLY, put it, the proposals call for a 
“lynching of the Constitution.” The sharp 
totalitarian dagger is concealed beneath a 
false cloak of democracy. It is in the cur- 
rent fashion for noble-sounding labels to be 
applied to acts of aggression. 

It is not civil rights which the President 
proposes—it is civil aggression. The Presi- 
dent has launched a campaign of aggression 
upon the sovereignty and civil rights of 
the Southern States in the vain hope of 
winning the votes of antisouthern minori- 
ties in the boss-ridden cities of the North 
and East. 

It is a significant fact that President Tru- 
man’s proposals are almost a carbon copy 
of the civil rights plank in the Republican 
national platform. And I am sure that they 
have a parrot-like sound to members of the 
Henry Wallace cult. 

There has been much concern that the 
majority might destroy the rights of the 
minority, but here we have an example of 
the minority attempting to destroy the 
rights of the majority. Majorities have civil 
rights, too. States have civil rights. 

We must remember a warning sounded 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He said— 
“to bring about government by oligarchy 
masquerading as democracy, it is funda- 
mentally essential that practically all au- 
thority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sov- 
ereignty of our States must first be destroyed, 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such 
departure from the principles on which this 
country was founded just so long as the 
individual home rule of the States is scrupu- 
lously preserved and fought for whenever it 
seems in danger.” 

For several generations the South has suf- 
fered much from the Republican Party and 
press. Southerners generally have forgiven 
the Republican North for the Civil War, but 
they can never forget the brutal oppressions 
of Reconstruction, or the persecutions and 
goadings since. In late years the South has 
become the target of communistic agitators 
and a shallow-minded fringe of Henry Wal- 
lace liberals. The South has had to bear up 
under campaigns of abuse and vilification. 

Although the Democratic Party has been 
kept alive through lean and perilous times 
by scuthern votes and southern money, the 
South has been deprived of fair and equl- 


table representation in the councils of the 
party. 

But the most unexpected and cruelest 
wound has come from the dagger blow of a 
trusted friend. The South has been stunned 
by President Truman’s attack upon our sov- 
ereignty and social institutions. The civil- 
rights program was proposed for the sole 
purpose of getting Negro votes in the so- 
called doubtful States. 

Stripped of the sanctimonious piety with 
which they were delivered, President Tru- 
man’s antisouthern legislative proposals are 
an offensive combination of carpetbagger 
technique and back-stabbing morality. They 
are in the same cast as the force bills of Re- 
construction days, and calculated to achieve 
the same political purpose. 

This is not simply a matter of white su- 
premacy. And in that connection it is most 
regrettable that the President has seen fit to 
create a white-supremacy issue in the South. 
It is regrettable also that the President 
should have raised the issue of sectionalism 
by chastising one section in order to appease 
and gratify another section of the country. 

A little over a year ago the President gave 
hope to a troubled world by the enunciation 
of the Truman doctrine—a doctrine which 
declared that all of the peoples of the world 
should have the right of self-determina- 
tion—that people should be protected in 
the right to preserve their institutions from 
being subverted by outside influences. 

Apparently the Truman doctrine is goed 
enough for foreign states, but it is too good 
for the Southern States. 

I was among the first to say that our 
President had accomplished many worth- 
while and statesmanlike things under trying 
conditions. When he has sought to be a 
statesman, he has always earned public re- 
spect and popularity; but in his party politics 
he has accepted dangerous counsel. 

In our concern for the freedoms of peo- 
ple elsewhere, we must not sleep upon our 
own rights. We must not permit our free- 
doms at home to be destroyed by political 
expediency. The right of local self-govern- 
ment, the right of self-determination—these 
are the fundamental liberties of a free people. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt summed it up this 
way: “As the individual is protected from 
possible oppression by his neighbors, so the 
smallest political unit, the town, is, in theory, 
at least, allowed to manage its own affairs, 
secure from undue interference by the larger 
unit of the county, which in turn is protected 
from mischievous meddling by the State. 

“This is what we call the doctrine of home 
rule, and the whole spirit and intent of the 
Constitution is to carry this great principle 
into the relations between the National Gov- 
ernment and the governments of the States.” 

When the Democrats of Texas last assem- 
bled in convention, they declared that the 
greatest freedom is guaranteed by local self- 
government. Texas Democrats called upon 
our congressional delegation to resist Fed- 
eral encroachment in the fields of local gov- 
ernment and to halt the dangerous trend 
toward centralized control in Washington. 

The effort of the Truman administration to 
confiscate the tidelands of Texas and other 
coastal States is another dangerous blow 
aimed at States’ rights and local self-govern- 
ment. This projects an ideology alien to 
American freedoms. It is the opening door 
to nationalization of industry. It is a fur- 
ther attempt to centralize power in Wash- 
ington at the expense of home rule and 
private rights. 

Let me say here that if the Congress fails 
to pass the tidelands legislation and reassert 
State ownership to the tidelands, Texas 
stands to lose millions upon millions of 
dollars for our public-school fund. 

We are grateful to our Texas delegation 
in Congress for their opposition to confisca- 
tion of our tidelands and their resistance to 
antisouthern legislation, 
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On the capitol grounds in Austin there is a 
monument erected to the memory of those 
who “died for States’ rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution.” 

We cannot, in respect to their memory, 
sleep upon our rights. We cannot, in self- 
respect, accept the cynical insult which has 
rewarded our loyalty. We cannot be faith- 
less to our heritage. We cannot be faithless 
to the party which we have cradled and 
nursed through generations of defeats and 
victories. 

No, we cannot be faithless to our own peo- 
ple of all races and of all creeds, who, in a 
growing spirit of good will, in a method of 
self-determination, are working out their 
destinies together. 

It will be remembered that the Declaration 
of Independence charged that George III 
fomented “domestic insurrections amongst 
us.” Now we are confronted with proposals 
which would create strife and civil commo- 
tion in the Southern States. 

The President's proposals would make a 
futile attempt to legislate social equality. 
Segregation is for the States to maintain. 
The people of the South will not tolerate 
having social equality forced upon them. 

Bad laws do not make good neighbors. 
Enforced associations create strife and re- 
sentment. Legislation cannot make friends 
more friendly nor neighbors more neighborly. 
Social equality cannot be legislated. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, opposed 
efforts to create social equality by law. 

Forcing an employer to accept any person 
whom he did not desire to employ for any 
reason whatever would be a high-handed 
act of despotism. The FEPC must not be 
forced upon Texas and the South. It is any- 
thing but a fair-employment law. 

We have resented the holier-than-thou 
attitude, and the smug sanctimony of the 
northern agitators who have been carping 
about the mote in our eye without recogniz- 
ing the beam in their own. 

We should not, however, allow our natural 
resentment and indignation over this officious 
meddling to blind us to the responsibility of 
improving the lot of our less-fortunate citi- 
sms. The last State Democratic Party plat- 
form took cognizance of this responsibility. 

We can say with pride that a great measure 
of progress has been made in the advance- 
ment of the Negro race in the South. White 
people are undertaking to improve the lot 
of the Negro with an awakened sense of 
responsibility and, for the most part, with 
complete good will. 

My message to the fiftieth legislature dealt 
extensively with the need for betterments 
for the colored race. I am gratified to say 
that the legislature enacted a splendid pro- 
gram for Negro education. I am sure this 
is only a beginning. 

Although Texas has not been disgraced 
by a lynching for a long time, I believe all 
of our people would favor specific State legis- 
lation which would help to prevent mob 
violence in the future. 

Our murder statutes are quite adequate, 
but a specific antilyching statute might 
well serve to answer our northern critics. I 
shall recommend to the next legislature 
strong legislation designed to reinforce our 
laws against mob violence of every type. 

Federal control of the ballot box is a sure 
road to national corruption and dictator- 
ship. One of the bulwarks of American 
liberty has been that suffrage has remained 
in the province of the States. Texans alone 
must have the right to say what kind of 
State taxes we shall levy and how we shall 
register our voters. If there is to be any 
abolishing of our poll tax, Texas, not Wash- 
ington, must do it. 

My fellow Democrats, our wrongs are great 
and our wounds are deep, but in our right- 
eous indignation we must not be further 
harmed by the consequences of our own 
anger. However bitter we are in the knowl- 
edge of our grievances, we must not retaliate 
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blindly and rashly. Resolute determination 
is more likely to solve our problems. 

What recourse do we have? Where can we 
go? What can we do about it? The melan- 
choly fact is that the outlook is not too 
bright for the South. But we do have a 
fighting chance to save our sovereignty and 
our institutions. Let us review the situation. 

There is the hope that the President will 
abandon his attempt to punish loyal Demo- 
crats in order to whet the intolerance of 
those who hate the South. It is possible that 
the President and his malaprop political ad- 
visors have now seen the folly of trying to 
cut-promise Henry Wallace. 

The results in the recent New York City 
congressional race should have demonstrated 
the futility of appeasement politics. 

It is encouraging to see that the President 
has, at last, abandoned the shameful ges- 
tures of appeasement which he anc Senator 
McGraTH were making to Henry Wallace. 

I have not given up hope that the Presi- 
dent may abandon his anti-Southern pro- 
gram and will seek to reestablish an accord 
with the South. 

As a practical matter, the South can gain 
nothing by imitating Henry Wallace and 
forming another party. We know that a 
Republican administration is certain to 
force anti-Southern legislation upon us, just 
as Republican administrations imposed upon 
us the shackles of reconstruction. We can 
know for certain that Henry Wallace and 
his Russia-Firsters will adopt an anti-South- 
ern platform. 

Our only real hope is that we may be able 
to force the Democratic Party to reaffirm its 
traditional belief in home rule and local self- 
government; and, then, that we may be able 
to win a Democratic victory in November. 

Being Democrats by birth, by tradition, 
and by belief, we have no voice in the con- 
duct of national affairs save through the 
Democratic Party. If we destroy that party, 
we will have destroyed our franchise. Politi- 
cal parties are the instruments through 
which the people govern themselves. As loyal 
southerners, and as loyal Democrats, we can- 
not desert the Democratic Party. But we 
can make our voice heard within the coun- 
cils of the party once more. We can regain 
our rightful representation within the party. 
Inasmuch as we are certain of our fate at 
the hands of either Wallace or the Repub- 
licans, our only recourse is to demand jus- 
tice from our party and work for its victory 
at the polls. 

The brutal truth is that the South has been 
reduced to a negligible factor in the nomi- 
nation of Presidential and Vice Presidential 
camdidates. The abrogation of the two- 
thirds rule has brought about the desperate 
courtship of minority groups at the expense 
of the party’s lifelong Democrats. 

On several occasions, Texas Democrats 
have declared for restoration of the two- 
thirds nominating rule in Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions. 

You may be sure that President Truman 
would never have embarked upon his anti- 
southern program if the two-thirds rule were 
still in effect. The entire Solid South can 
now be out-voted in a national convention 
by four of the more populous States in the 
North and East. 

The two-thirds rule must be restored, not 
merely for the benefit of the South, but for 
the benefit of the whole party. For unless 
you can unite two-thirds of the Democrats 
of this Nation behind a candidate, there isn’t 
a chance of a Democratic victory. 

Let me urge that we send an instructed 
delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention—a delegation instructed to work for 
those principles upon which our birthright 
of freedom is founded. We should instruct 
the Texas delegation to use every means to 
write into the Democratic national platform 
a plank which will reaffirm the Democratic 
Party’s traditional belief in States’ rights 
and home rule. 


The Texas delegation must be instructed 
to fight for the preservation of our tide- 
lands; to fight against the efforts to deprive 
Texas of the right to control her own water 
resources for the benefit of her farmers, 
ranchers, and local subdivisions of govern- 
ment. Our delegates must be instructed to 
fight against the mischief-making proposals 
that our social institutions be destroyed by 
fiat of Federal law. We must send men and 
women to Philadelphia who revere and hold 
proudly the traditions of the South. We 
must send men and women who will battle 
to right our wrongs with a valiance and 
spirit worthy of our Confederate fathers. 

Let me suggest, however, that if we are 
to instruct our delegates effectively as to 
principles, we must leave them uninstructed 
as to candidates. A delegation instructed 
as to principles is without bargaining power 
if it is also instructed as to candidates. We 
have no means of persuading a candidate to 
stand upon the platform which we desire 
if we pledge our support to him in advance. 
The South has been abused, neglected, and 
taken for granted for too long a time. Why 
should we put the Texas votes in the vest 
pocket of any candidate without first mak- 
ing a strong effort to have that candidate 
stand on a platform which protects our 
rights? 

If the national convention should reaffirm 
the ancient Democratic doctrine of States’ 
rights, President Truman—or any other 
nominee of the convention—could not fail 
to accept it as a mandate. 

The principles involved are far more vital 
to Texas and the South than any candidate. 
The Texas delegation must be left free to 
work for the nomination of a Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate acceptable to the South. 

The situation is extremely fluid. There 
are too many contingencies which cannot 
now be foreseen; therefore, we should not tie 
the hands of our delegates when it comes 
to voting for Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential nominees. 

I trust that the Brownwood convention 
will select loyal and outstanding Democrats 
for the delegation to Philadelphia and for 
our Presidential electors. 

No matter how aggrieved we may feel, and 
no matter how deep our resentment, I do not 
believe that Texas Democrats should bolt the 
party. I say again that we must work out 
our differences within the party. As Mr. 
Justice Brandeis once said, “Let us seek for 
betterment within the broad lines of existing 
institutions.” 

Being a Democrat, and having been elected 
Governor of this State by Democrats, I in- 
tend to vote for and support all of the Demo- 
cratic nominees. I want to be a party build- 
er, not a party bolter. 

The South cannot regain its rightful voice 
and position in the Democratic Party by de- 
stroying that party. If the Democratic 
Party is to be defeated—a prospect which I, 
for one, am not ready to accept—let it go 
down with the flag flying. The party has 
held together in victory, it must not disinte- 
grate in defeat. Should there be defeat this 
year, the South must be prepared to cradle 
the rebirth of a greater Democratic Party. 
Democrats who believe in the Constitution 
must rebuild the party—not new and strange 
elements in it who would use it for new 
ideologies. 

I predict that in the coming years of 
crisis, the American people will not long be 
able to do without the bold vision and the 
broad humanitarian principles of a Demo- 
cratic national administration. 

As Democrats, we have much of which we 
can be proud. The Democratic Party has a 
record unsurpassed in the field of humani- 
tarian achievement. Its lasting glory is that 
it has advanced and uplifted mankind. Its 
bold vision, its concept of world responsi- 
bility, its telling blows for freedom—these 
have become the one hope in a despairing 
and chaotic world. 
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There lies before our party the need for 
even greater achievement. We must hold 
before us the shining idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson. We must live the Wilsonian faith 
in a greater destiny for mankind. We must 
keep before us the vision of a world in which 
moral right shall prevail over the evil forces 
which seek to enslave the minds and souls 
of men. 

Let us now strive for justice and right in 
the Democratic Party. Let us do our utmost 
to put our Democratic House in order. Let 
us go forth from the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion as a united party. Let us then do battle 
for the Democratic principles which are the 
only salvation of the world. 

Let us make of the Democratic Party a 
challenging force to the enemies of liberty. 
Let us make of the party a finer instrument 
of free government and home rule. 

Good night, and thank you for listening. 





A Sure-Fire Formula To Bring on World 
War Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, you 
often hear it said, “There won’t be war 
if we prepare overwhelming military 
strength.” 

Is that oft-repeated claim  well- 
founded? Or is it simply shrewd propa- 
ganda by those who gain from military 
expansion and war? 

Historically all-out military strength 
has required cruelly oppressive taxation. 

But in peacetime no people will long 
endure back-breaking taxes simply to 
support gigantic “military brass.” Do- 
mestic discontent appears. To suppress 
this resistance to militarism war becomes 
a “must.” Recent examples of how na- 
tions have taken this downhill ride into 
war have been Germany, Japan, and 
Italy. 

Most modern wars have been waged by 
rulers promising peace, but overbur- 
dened with defensive military prepara- 
tions. 

These wars have proven repeatedly 
the truth of Talleyrand’s warning to Na- 
poleon, “You can do anything with bay- 
onets, sire, except sit on them.” Tal- 
leyrand knew that when a nation has 
mobilized for war the politicians and the 
generals must maneuver it into actual 
war or lose their prestige and power. 

In 1940 war preparedness in America 
went into high gear. By November 25, 
1941, Secretary of War Stimson was writ- 
ing in his diary these words: 

The question was how we should maneuver 
them (the Japanese) into the position of fir- 
ing the first shot without allowing too much 
danger to ourselves, 


Twelve days later war arrived. Does 
Stimson’s comment help to clear up the 
mystery of Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Speaker, it is becoming quite popu- 
lar to wrap yourself in the flag and shout 
for unlimited war spending. Every 
American wants an adequate defense. 
More than that, every American is per- 
fectly willing to pay for a margin on the 
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excess side in order to have that adequate 
defense. 

But does $120 per capita on war spend- 
ing here now as compared with a per 
capita burden in Canada of $20, and in 
Britain of $60, indicate defense spending 
or something more? 

A wild spree of spending on the mili- 
tary now is no service to America. It is 
more likely that it is a service to any 
potential enemies. Surely they would 
like nothing better than to see us over- 
load ourselves with military spending as 
France did after World War I. 

Already we are spending the fantastic 
sum of $8,014 per man in military service. 
This compares with $7,277 per man at the 
height of hostilities in 1944-45. 

The probable consequences of military 
debauchery now would seem to be one of 
these: 

First. Global war, generated from 
American sources if the Russians deter- 
mine to avoid open conflict. 

Second. A reign of militarism and in- 
flation in the United States which will re- 
duce the people to serfdom. 

Third. A let-down in several years 
that would find us, like our armed forces 
at Pearl Harbor, with plenty of strength 
but everybody asleep either physically or 
psychologically. 

These possibilities confront Congress. 
Hitler propagandized the German people 
into accepting the idea that communism 
was more dangerous to them than all-out 
militarism and regimentation at home. 
Must we repeat his performance? Or was 
Hitler right? 





Gold Star Wives and Their Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 30, 1948 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that our Nation has been generous in 
providing educational and training bene- 
fits for the veterans of World War II. 
I think it was proper to assist these men 
and women who had their schooling in- 
terrupted by service in the armed forces, 
and the Nation as a whole will be bene- 
fited due to the fact that these individ- 
uals have acquired skills and professions 
which will enable them to render more 
valuable services, 

The widows and children of our de- 
ceased servicemen have not been pro- 
vided for so generously. In most in- 
stances, the war widow has one or two 
small children to support and on a pen- 
sion of $78 per month for herself and 
child, her problem appears impossible of 
solution during these periods of high 
prices. They have had to resort to using 
family savings which they had hoped to 
use for their children’s education. 

As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I have observed the fine 
manner in which the officers of the Gold 
Star Wives of America have represented 
these war widows. I wish to commend 
Mrs. Marie Jordan, founder and past na- 





tional president of the Gold Star Wives 
and present executive director, for her 
efforts in successfully organizing this 
group and for presenting the group’s 
views on legislation to members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Other officers of the Gold Star Wives 
have been most helpful, and I trust Mrs. 
Ruth Dutcher, national president, and 
the other officers will be successful in 
their continued efforts to provide some 
measure of security for widows and 
children of deceased servicemen. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that all of 
us desire to see our children properly 
educated and cared for. Those men who 
were killed in World War II cannot of 
course fulfill this desire, but we who did 
return from the service can provide the 
legislation which will assist these widows 
and children. I will continue to support 
the legislation I introduced during the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress to 
provide educational benefits to these de- 
pendents of deceased servicemen. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a fitting tribute to Mrs. Marie Jor- 
dan, founder and past national presi- 
dent of the Gold Star Wives of America, 
1740 K Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
which is very ably presented in a feature 
article appearing in the Vet-Times on 
April 24, 1948, by Carita Laurence: 


(By Carita Laurence) 


WASHINGTON.—Twenty-six-year-old Marie 
Jordan, whose husband, Pvt. Edward H. 
Jordan, was killed on November 25, 1944, 
while fighting with a mortar detachment 
north of Aachen in Germany, has been busy 
since she was 23 fighting on behalf of the 
210,000 widows and orphans of the American 
men who died in World War II. 

The pretty little brunette, 5 feet tall and 
weighing less than 100 pounds, has big blue 
eyes, curly brown hair swept up and away 
from an alert face, and moves and talks 
quickly, laughing between sentences. 

In the living room of her apartment in 
New York City, she first organized the Gold 
Star Wives of America in June 1945. Since 
then the organization has opened a national 
headquarters office in New York, expanded 
to 73 cities and has recently opened a legisla- 
tive office in Washington where Mrs. Jordan is 
now in charge of pushing legislation on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

While president of the Gold Star Wives, 
Mrs. Jordan toured the United States, talk- 
ing to war widows, finding out what their 
problems were and planning for the pro- 
motion of national schemes to help them. 
At the end of her trip she conducted a Na- 
tion-wide survey of the economic status of 
war widows and their children. 

About 105,000 women in the United States 
were left widows by the war, Mrs. Jordan 
says, and about the same number of children 
were left orphans. However, only half the 
widows are mothers so that 52,000 of them 
have an average of two children each to 
support. “I’m below the average,” says Mrs. 
Jordan, “since I have only my one 4-year-old 
son, Edward Patrick, to bring up.” He goes 
to nursery school during the day while his 
mother is working at the office of the Gold 
Star Wives. 

The office was recently opened in a Wash- 
ington building bought by some veterans 
with the plan of filling it with veterans’ 
organizations or ex-servicemen setting up 
their own businesses. Known as the Veter- 
ans’ Enterprise Building, it is at 1740 K 
Street NW. 

Mrs. Jordan's survey found that the aver- 
age monthly income of childless widows is 
$213 because nearly all these women work. 
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But the average income of the widow with 
one child is $44 less a month—or $169— 
since 79 percent of the mothers feel that they 
should not leave their children while they 
are still very young in order to go out and 
earn more money. 

Present pension pay is $60 a month for the 
widows, $18 a month for the first child and 
$15.60 for each additional child. The monthly 
pension for a widow used to be only $50 
and the increase to $60 was one of the con- 
gressional measures for which Mrs. Jordan 
actively campaigned. 

Even before the recent opening of the leg- 
islative office in Washington, Mrs. Jordan 
had testified before committees of the 
Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses. 
Her little boy accompanied her to the hear- 
ings and used to sit beside her in the com- 
mittee rooms while she urged the Congress- 
men to provide more Government aid to the 
wives and children of the men who died in 
the war. 

In May 1946, she flew to Europe to attend 
the Memorial Day ceremonies at Margatten, 
Holland, and to survey the United States 
military cemeteries abroad. “But,” she said, 
“I certainly was glad to get home even 
though I was gone only 2 weeks. People 
just don’t seem as friendly over there.” 

Now she is spending her days talking to 
Senators and Congressmen trying to get re- 
vision of the social-security law so that 
20,000 war widows will receive social-secu- 
rity benefits now denied them because of the 
disproportionate length of their husbands’ 
wartime service and their employment be- 
fore entering the armed forces. 

At the same time Mrs. Jordan is lobbying 
for the extension of GI educational benefits 
to both widows and orphans. For approxi- 
mately the same amount involved in the re- 
cent subsistence increases granted GI stu- 
dents, Mrs. Jordan claims all the war or- 
phans of World War II could be given 4 
years of college education, the cost amount- 
ing to about $500,000,000 over a period of 20 
years. She sees no reason why the children 
of the men who were killed should not get 
the same benefits their fathers would have 
received had they come back from the war. 

She is also pressing for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay for the training of widows 
so they may earn a good living to support 
themselves and their children; 81,750 are in- 
terested in training for an occupation. Most 
of them, she says, only wish to take short 
courses such as stenography. Half the war 
widows would like to be able to buy their 
own home with the help of Government guar- 
anteed loans so this is another measure Mrs. 
Jordan is engaged in advocating. 

The Government is not asked to furnish 
all the aid required, however, Mrs. Jordan 
pointed out. Chapters of the Gold Star 
Wives have organized funds for sending war 
orphans to summer camps and they are now 
engaged, under the direction of the national 
headquarters and Mrs. Jordan's leadership, 
in raising money for a fund to provide needed 
medical care to the families who cannot af- 
ford to pay for medicine and doctors, 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an article from the 
Citizens Committee for Reciprocal World 
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Trade; relative to a telegram sent in pro- 
test to various Republican leaders, by 
the listed women’s groups relative to re- 
newal of reciprocal trade agreements: 


Representatives of seven women’s organi- 
zations today sent a wire of protest to Re- 
publican leaders, Mr. Carroll Reece, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee; 
Senator Robert A. Taft, Representative Jo- 
seph Martin, Representative Charles Eaton, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, Harold Stassen, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, and Mrs. Robert 
Macauley received the following telegram: 

“On last Friday, Mr. Bertram W. GEarR- 
HaRT, Chairman of the Ways and Means Sub- 
committee of the House, which started closed 
hearings today on the renewal of recipropal 
trade agreements, said in discussing the de- 
cision to hold secret hearings: 

“TI can’t see that any useful purpose would 
be served by listening to spokesmen for a 
bunch of ladies’ sewing societies reading 
statements on the legislation that have been 
prepared by the State Department.’ 

“As spokesmen for large women’s groups 
who have previously testified in favor of 
RTA we deplore that statement, and cer- 
tainly hope it does not represent the view- 
point of the rest of your party. We do not 
deny that women sew. We do wish to remind 
you that women also buy at,least 80 percent 
of the consumers’ goods in the United States, 
that we furnish the manpower which wins 
wars, and that we also vote. Our witnesses 
before the Ways and Means Committee have 
been as competent as any who have appeared 
there, and need no help in preparing their 
statements. Even if we could we would not 
wish to escape cur responsibilities as citi- 
zens of a democratic country. As such we 
have protested closed hearings on a subject 
so basic to international peace as our trade 
relations with the world. 


“Dr. Besstz C. RANDOLPH, 

President, Rollins Coliege; Chair- 
man, National Committee on Leg- 
islattve Problems, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

“ANNA LorD STRAUSS, 
“President, League of Women Voters. 
“Mrs. JOSEPH M. WELT, 

“President, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women. 

“Mrs. ARTHUR FORREST ANDERSON, 
“President, National Board, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 

“Rose SCHNEIDERMAN, 

“President, National Women’s Trade 

Union League. 
“LoutIsE LAIDLaw BACKUs, 

“Interim Chairman, Women’s Action 

Committee for Lasting Peace. 
“Mrs. ANNALEE STEWART, 

“President, Women’s International 

League of Peace and Freedom.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


CF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast which was made by me via short 
wave from radio station WRUL direct 
from Boston, Mass., to Warsaw, Poland, 
on May 1, i848: 

To Polish people the world over, May 3 
signifies a national observance, the anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish con- 


stitution 157 years ago. We in America, 
whether or not we are of Polish descent, 
pay tribute to the principles of democracy 
and liberalism embodied in that constitution. 
Though the constitution of the United States 
had been adopted but 2 years prior to that 
of Poland, both documents were inspired 
by the same love of freedom and were en- 
acted to safeguard that freedom. 

The Polish constitution not only oblit- 
erated weaknesses within the parliamentary 
and social system of Poland itself, but served 
as a forerunner of liberalism in Europe. In 
1791 when this document was formulated, 
Poland was in a state of upheaval and the 
nations surrounding her—Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria—formed a powerful bloc of 
autocratic states. Yet, without internal 
revolution, the people of Poland, their parlia- 
ment and their king decided to declare to the 
world that in their nation the people are the 
authority—the parliament and king are but 
the administrative forces of that popular 
authority. Such a decision set a new mark 
in liberalism in Europe. 

But this assertion of democracy did not 
forestall the invasion of Poland by foreign 
powers but 4 years after the establishment 
of her constitution. The mighty monarchies 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria invaded Po- 
land, partitioned Poland and destroyed the 
sovereignty of Poland. 

Aggression on Polish soil has been re- 
peated. Invasion by Russia in the nine- 
teenth century is parallel to that of the 
eighteenth century. In i939 Russian and 
Prussian soldiers again consolidated forces in 
Poland and together, communism and na- 
zism, reduced Poland to a shell of a nation 
and a mockery of democracy. Totalitarian- 
ism has emerged the victor and the Polish 
people, the vanquished. As in the eight- 
eenth century when the leaders of Poland, 
who were in power following the nation’s 
conquest by surrounding autocracies, were 
not representative of the Polish people, so 
today the leaders in power have not the 
sanction of the populace. The Warsaw Gov- 
ernment, exercising full control in Poland, 
is a puppet of the Soviet Government and 
the Polish Government in Exile, now in Lon- 
don, is condemned by Russia. Why? Be- 
cause that exiled government represents the 
Polish people’s choice. The leaders form- 
ing the government in exile well remember 
the May 3 constitution and its reinstate- 
ment is their goal. Since 1946, the War- 
saw Government ordered the abolishment of 
any celebration of Poland’s National Day. 
Instead, the government ordered the ob- 
servance of the Red May 1. 

But nationalism is strong, particularly in 
the Polish people. On May 3, 1947, Poland 
saw proof of its nationalism. That day 
cities were flooded with flags, Polish not 
Russian flags. Squads of government police 
were dispatched to municipalities and or- 
dered the removal of the flags. The people 
refused to obey. And those flags came down 
only when the police agents themselves tore 
them down. A similar demonstration of 
nationalism took place in the ancient, learned 
city of Krakow, where university students 
paraded in honor of National Day. Soviet 
tanks swept through the streets, firing upon 
the students. Many were killed and 
wounded. . 

Evidence of Polish patriotism met with 
Communist brutality. Should the people of 
Poland demonstrate their repudiation of 
Soviet domination this coming May 3, there 
is little doubt that regrettable reprisals will 
follow. 

The past and present show the success 
of totalitarian aggression in Poland. But 
what of the future? Will this success con- 
tinue? It can only be stopped by checking 
the Russian trek across the European Conti- 
nent. Poland is but one nation, deprived of 
freedom and robbed of sovereignty. Other 
countries have followed in her path. The 
result is the continuous increase of Russian 
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strength which in turn {is bringing about the 
division of Europe into two different camps; 
one the Russian bloc of nations in the east, 
including Poland which is central Europe; 
the other, the western democracies. 

The Marshall plan for aiding 16 demo- 
cratic nations in Europe proves that America 
is fulfilling her promise to help her former 
allies secure their democratic governments 
and restabilize their war-battered economies, 
The recent Italian elections give new prom- 
ise that an intended Communist sweep across 
the Continent will be balked. All those op- 
posed to communism, not only in Europe but 
the world over, rely heavily on America to as- 
sume the initiative in preventing commu- 
nism, from infiltrating and dominating where 
it is not wanted. Thus America has an in- 
ternational mission—to help free peoples re- 
main free and to safeguard them from pred- 
atory neighbors. There is no better time 
for America to realize her world responsibil- 
ity than the present. With the coming ob- 
servance of Polish National Day, the bond 
between the Polish and American people is 
strongly felt, not only because both fought 
for democracy but because both succeeded 
in giving to their nations a constitution 
based on freedom and declaring to the world 
that the principles they cherish will be pro- 
tected. 





Broadcast on Polish Constitution Day 
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Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following broadcast 
made by me over WHDH in Boston, 
Mass., on May 1, 1948, to commemorate 
the anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution in 1791: ; 


Mr. RAMEY. I welcome the opportunity to 
join in paying tribute to the Polish spirit 
of freedom which will be commemorated on 
May 3, the day Poland adopted her demo- 
cratic constitution in 1791. The bond be- 
tween Poland and America is strong not only 
because today there are more than 6,000,000 
Polish-Americans in this country, but also 
because both nations made vast and vital 
contributions to each other's civilization and 
to world democracy. 

Mr. Groom. The bond between Poles and 
Americans is, indeed, strong today. The 
Poles look to America for help in regaining 
the freedom lost in 1939 to totalitarian pow- 
ers, and not Poland alone, but all former 
democracies of Europe seek this aid from the 
United States. Action in behalf of Poland 
would benefit not merely that one country, 
but central and eastern European nations 
as well. This action is vital because Ameri- 
can aloofness from problems abroad threat- 
ens our own economic, political, and social 
security. 

Mr. Ramey. I agree with you Mr. Groom, 
that America cannot isolate herself from in- 
ternational affairs, as world wars have proved 
that the security of one nation means the 
security of all nations, and that democracy 
endangered in one nation results in a threat 
to world democracy. We are much concerned 
today with rehabilitating Europe and in the 
theory that a reconstructed Germany with a 
stabilized economy will provide a sound basis 
for a stabilized central Europe. Were we 
as m-'ch concerned with peace, we would re- 
alize that a peaceful nation should he the 
pivct of a peaceful Europe. Poland, the 
largest nation of central Europe, cons‘sts of 





a basically peaceful people and did she not 
prove herself important to sound world 
economy? 

Mr. Groom. Yes, Congressman RAMEY, Po- 
land contributed to the stabilization of world 
economy, particularly during the period be- 
tween the two world wars. When countries 
during that time faced depression and chaos, 
Poland played a vital part in maintaining in- 
ternational trade on an even keel by her ex- 
ports to Europe and abroad, of agricultural 
produce and her imports of goods for manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Ramey. The importance of Poland’s 
economy today can easily be seen if we con- 
sider how eagerly and quickly Russia ef- 
fected a Soviet-Polish economic pact. 

Mr. Groom. What is the significance of this 
agreement, Congressman RAMEY? 

Mr. RaMEY. The significance is not appar- 
ent if we consider only the factual statements 
of the treaty, but these statements must be 
interpreted in terms of gains and losses for 
both Poland and Russia. The provisions of 
the treaty are: First, that Russia grants 
Poland credit up to $450,000,000 in the pur- 
chase of investment goods within a 3-year 
period, from April of this year until April of 
1952; the second provision, that Russia agrees 
to sell to Poland 200,000 tons of grain on 
credit also; the third provision, that Russia 
agrees to build as well as equip the steel mills 
at Gliwice, located in Silesia, the fertile coal 
region. 

Mr. Groom. Don’t you think, Congressman 
RAMEY, that these terms clearly and immut- 
ably establish Russia as the creditor and 
Poland as the debtor? 

Mr. Ramey. Exactly, Mr. Groom. Russia 
allows Poland to purchase goods, machinery 
to produce those goods, food and steel, but 
for these favors granted she can demand re- 
turns. This relationship has two inherent 
dangers: (1) The creditor can take as repay- 
ment what it wants, that is, material, or 
labor; (2) the creditor can strengthen itself 
at the expense of the debtor. Present-day 
Poland finds her economy disrupted and de- 
pleted. On the surface, the economic pact 
appears an act of disinterested generosity on 
the part cf the Soviet. Poland needs credit 
and materials and Russia is supplying those 
needs. However, this aid ties the two na- 
tions more closely together. 

Mr. Groom. I should like to add at this 
point, that Poland is not only indebted but 
dependent. The European recovery plan only 
provides for western democracies and since 
Poland is classified as Communist, she is in- 
eligible for aid under the Marshall plan. 
Russia has taken advantage of this situation 
and in turn granted recovery aid to Poland. 
By extending credit to Poland, does not Rus- 
sia prevent the Warsaw Government from 
seeking outside aid? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes, Mr. Groom. Should Po- 
land have negotiated for foreign help—ob- 
tained steel, grain, machinery through im- 
port, she would have faced the necessity of 
repaying through coal shipments and coal 
exported to European nations would prove 
beneficial to the European recovery plan; thus 
Russia precludes coal shipments to western 
Europe, hinders the Marshall plan, yet in- 
sures coal export to the Soviet. 

Mr. Groom, I think it important to point 
out that this credit extended on the part of 
Russia is not a financial grant, but con- 
stitutes surplus goods exported from Russia 
over the value of goods the Soviet, in turn, 
receives from Poland. Increased production 
has resulted in Poland, but we should not 
overlook the fact that Russia benefits, for 
the Soviet can successfully demand first call 
on goods exported and on the amount ex- 
ported. Not only Poland, but also the satel- 
lite nations of eastern Europe are of tre- 
mendous economic value to Russia in pro- 
viding a nearby source of supplies to bolster 
her ecGnomy. These satellite countries are 
conveniently located along Russia’s western 
border and what is more, are ethnically re- 
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lated to Russia. Has not the Soviet con- 
tinually emphasized to the peoples of this 
area that they are ethnically related to her? 

Mr. RAMEY. Russia has stressed that east- 
ern nations are bound to the Soviet through 
the tie of Slavism and that a union of all 
Slavic peoples without regard for national 
boundaries would result in mutual advan- 
tage for them. Yet, on the other hand, 
America, too, has an ethnic link with these 
eastern European peoples. Fifteen million 
Americans are descended from natives of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia 
alone. Today peoples of these nations are 
numbered among the thousands of displaced 
persons interned in camps in Europe, who 
would be grateful for refuge in America. Im- 
migration of Poles to America would not 
mean admitting a people alien to Americans. 
Did not Poland aid America in establishing 
her freedom? 

Mr. Groom. Poles came to America as early 
as the seventeenth century, settling in Vir- 
ginia, and their descendants migrated east- 
ward and joined the Thirteen Colonies in its 
struggle for self-sufficiency and freedom. 
Polish heroes such as Kosciuszko, Karge, and 
Pulaski were leaders in the American Revolu- 
tion and the aid of their brilliant militar- 
ism helped bring about our victory. They 
offered their services to America while their 
national homeland was being invaded by 
three surrounding autocratic powers—Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. This invasion re- 
sulted in the dismemberment and partition 
of Poland, but the ideal of democracy sur- 
vived. Only with the collapse of these pow- 
ers in 1918, did the Polish Republic emerge. 
But the Republic was short-lived, as 1938 
brought the German invasion followed by 
Russian aggression. 

Mr. Ramey. The years of 1938 and 1939 were 
crucial not only for Poland, but for the rest 
of the world, for Poland was the first nation 
to meet the Nazi war machine. She relied 
on the aid promised by France and England, 
but to no avail, and alone she withstood the 
invasion. And the end of World War II did 
not bring an end to Polish suffering. Again 
the Allied Nations did not come to her aid, 
but instead glib promises were made at the 
conferences of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
for guaranteeing Polish freedom without any 
concrete suggestions how to make good that 
guaranty. The Three Ailied Powers prom- 
ised for Poland, free elections, settlement of 
her boundary line on the west at the Oder 
and the Dnieper Rivers, greater access to the 
Baltic Sea and the right of Poles to settle 
on reacquired territory. 

Mr. Groom. Since the promises made at 
the Allied conferences were not carried out 
and Russia has violated the agreements by 
assuming the leadership of Poland, should 
not the United States be free from adhering 
to pacts long since void? 

Mr. RAMEY. We have not only moral but 
legal grounds for no longer remaining bound 
to compacts of Tehran and Yalta. Russia 
has violated in spirit and deed the promises 
to permit free elections, the right of all 
democratic parties to function, the privilege 
of such parties to submit candidates. Yet 
the government which resulted from the 
elections of January 1947 was not represent- 
ative of the majority of the Polish people, 
but of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Groom. One-party rule was the goal 
Russia aimed to institute in Poland as she 
had done within her own nation. One- 
party rule also was the goal for Polish eco- 
nomic and social life. Wasn't this unifica- 
tion powerfully carried through in Poland's 
agrarian system? 

Mr. RAMEY. One of the most revolutionary 
changes in Poland since Russian domina- 
tion began, took place in agricultural life. 
Most of the land in Poland formerly was 
concentrated into large holdings by a minor- 
ity of wealthy landowners. Agrarian reforms 
brought about the dispossession of the land- 
owning classes together with the liquidation 
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of private capital. Any privately owned 
property now existing is limited to small 
holdings and privately owned business is 
likewise limited to small enterprises. The 
problem of small holdings aggravated by the 
lack of proper means of cultivation served 
the Soviet leaders as an instance to point out 
to the Polish peasants the advantage of 
farming and marketing collectively. Russia 
pressed Poland to undertake the collective 
agricultural system which is the basis of 
Soviet agrarianism. 

Mr. Groom. Unification not only took place 
in agriculture, but also in other phases of 
Polish life. Key industries passed under 
state control; commerce and finance as well 
as the labor movement came under govern- 
ment. Also, education and the press passed 
under state control so that minds would 
learn only what and how the state decreed. 
All phases of life are controlled by a single 
unit and Poland not only has lost her sover- 
eignty but become an integral part of the 
Soviet system, an unwilling part of totali- 
tarianism. 

Mr. RAMEY. Totalitarianism did not end 
with World War II, nor with the destruction 
of fascism and nazism. Those were two 
aspects of totalitarianism and communism 
is a third. 

As communism continues to spread, from 
east to west of Europe, individual nations 
become weakened as the Soviet becomes 
strengthened. The Polish people are keenly 
aware of this situation and we Americans 
cannot ignore it. We need only remember 
that today Poland signifies Soviet conquest 
and democratic defeat. 





Donovan Urges Five-Point Program To 
Combat Red Subversive War 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article written by Maj. Gen. 
William J. Donovan and appearing in 
the Washington Star of May 3, 1948. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, an un- 
official United States observer of the 
opening phases of the recent war in 
Europe, organized even before American 
entry into the fight in 1941 the now 
famous Office of Strategic Services. Ac- 
tive in Government service since 1922, he 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor 
in World War I, and has since been 
awarded other American decorations and 
numerous foreign orders. 

An outstanding American, one well 
qualified by actual experience to know 
the intent and objectives of communism, 
and the methods and tactics of the Com- 
munists, his views warrant the consid- 
eration of all Americans. 

DonovaN UrcGes FIvE-PoInt Procram To 
COMBAT RED SUBVERSIVE WAR 
(By Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan) 

New York, May 3.—The American people 
are accustomed to think of war as fought 
only with military weapons—armies and 
ships and planes and shooting. But there 
is a phase of war other than shooting, this 
is subversive war, and this war is now in 
progress. 

The Soviet Union is waging it not by its 
Red Army but by the Communist Party of 
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Russia and its fifth columns throughout 
the world, against our country, against all 
other democracies, against ali democratic 
movements. 

When President Truman appeared before 
a joint session of Congress On March 17, he 
made clear that we do not intend to let Rus- 
sia dominate all of Europe and he called 
upon the Nation to prepare for war if the 
Soviet Union did not heed the warning. 


MARSHALL MORE SPECIFIC 


Secretary of State Marshall was more spe- 
cific. He pointed out that diplomatic pro- 
tests will mean nothing to Russia if she 
thinks we are unprepared to fight. “Diplo- 
matic action without the backing of mil- 
itary strength in the present world can lead 
only to appeasement,” he said. 

Soviet tactics on every question, on dis- 
armament, on the use of United Nations ma- 
chinery, must be appraised in the light of 
the Bolshevik conviction that an Armaged- 
don, an ultimate armed clash for the mas- 
tery of the world, is unavoidable. 

The Russian fifth column is different from 
the Nezi fifth column. The Nazis had small 
groups of adherents in the democratic coun- 
tries, and their espionage apparatus was more 
limited. Nazism had no real base in the 
United States. 

TRAINED IN MINORITY CONTROL 

The Communists fifth column, on the 

other hand, seeks to identify itself with every 
sccial grievance. Russian espionage and 
subversive operation are made up of trained 
end skilled spy technicians and intelligence 
cflicers, propaganda specialists, experts in 
the spreading of rumor. 
Insiruction is planned so that the agent 
will find it as easy for a minority to operate 
a labor union, or a pacifist league, or any 
cther such movement, as it is for a minority 
group to control a large corporation when 
1 t of the stockholders take no active in- 
terest in the management. 

In all countries the Communists stress the 
tactical importance of the channels of public 
information. They give strict attention to 
the development of their own press abroad, 
popular dailies and weeklies as well as tech- 
nical Marxist monthly and quarterly jour- 
nais. 

PLAN I:IFILTRATION 

These tactics provide for the infiltration 
by Communists and sympathizers into radio, 
movies, book publishing, and even music and 
other arts. Stress is placed on the seizure 
of newsprint and printing forms. Special 
care is taken to develop the Communist con- 
trol of labor in key industries—industries 
rated as of special importance either for war 
making or for disrupting a nation’s economy. 

All war aims at the s-rrender of the mind— 
the conversion of the will to resist into a 
willingness to accept defeat. To attain this 
object, the weapons used are not exclusively 
military; propaganda can also be effective— 
all means, both moral and physical, tending 
to convince the enemy that it is better for 
him to yield rather than to resist. 

Steadily the Soviet sneak-up war has eaten 
into our strength in Southeastern and West- 
ern Europe, the Middle East, China, and 
Korea—wherever our interests have been in 
conflict with those of Russia. Our bastion of 
western Europe has been steadily disinte- 
grated by an invasion which we have up 
to this moment let go by default. 

FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 

Now that we know Russia's intent, now 
that we see the pattern of her tactics and 
understand the significance of her warfare— 
this is the way we must meet this subversive 
offensive: 

1. We must perfect our intelligence serv- 
ices so that we may quickly unmask Soviet 
intentions and develop those techniques of 
unorthodox tactics which World War II has 
Gemonstrated to be essential. 
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2. We must counter Soviet subversive at- 
tacks, and help to build resistance in coun- 
tries Russia attempts to subjugate. 

3. We must take the offensive on the psy- 
chological front and assist our allies in as- 
sembling facilities for getting the truth to the 
Russian people. 

4. We must adopt a firm policy of imme- 
diate reprisal against the Soviet Union for 
every indignity or physical injury or unlaw- 
ful imprisonment of our men in military 
service. 

5. We must use our economy as a weapon 
against the Soviet Union and not permit her 
to use it against us. 


AID PLAN NOT ENOUGH 


Our real danger lies in the fact that if we 
permit Russia to outmaneuver us, to seize 
bases important to us, to penetrate our in- 
ner defenses under a strategy of disunity, 
the day may come when, if we should feel it 
necessary to fight, we should not be able to 
get on our feet to do so. 

The Marshall plan is vital. But in my view 
it is not the final solution. We must avoid 
the danger of regarding it as a kind of eco- 
nomic Maginot line. If we do not support 
it with other weapons, and if then it should 
fail, either because of sabotage or for any 
other reason, this failure would be exploited 
to our hurt. 

In the Marshal] plan and its effects, the 
Soviet Union sees the restoration of the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of a free Europe 
under democratic governments. It recog- 
nizes that this would block the Soviet effort 
to separate western Europe and the United 
States. 

WAR ISN’T INEVITABLE 


I do not believe war is inevitable. Why 
should the Soviet Union run the risk and 
uncertainties of a shooting war, when through 
the chaos of the present peace it can con- 
tinue to acquire vast territory and an in- 
dustrial potential? 

We must assert our moral leadership and 
uphold the remaining free institutions of 
western Europe. Our defense is not solely 
dependent upon our ficets or our planes or 
our armies. Our defense is dependent on 
the belief of other countries that we, as a 
people, have a vitality of body and spirit 
upon which they can draw. That is the 
help we must give them—the spirit to resist 
while we renew our strength and our skill. 

We can't buy our way out of this sub- 
versive war. We must force our way out 
against a resourceful and determined op- 
ponent who knows what he wants and is 
single minded in his purpose. 

We have seen in the operations of the Soviet 
Union that subversive action is made the 
more effective if there is the threat behind 
it of a strong, trained, and developed mili- 
tary force. Therefore, to counter such sub- 
versive action, we must have such a force. 

MUST INTENSIFY RESEARCH 

In addition to increasing our naval force 
and our present ground force divisions, we 
must intensify our applied research and de- 
velop a program in aerodynamics, power 
plants, and electronics that will make avail- 
able the most modern piloted aircraft and 
guided missiles. 

We must also have an effective warning 
system and an adequate defense system of 
interceptor planes and ground weapons. We 
must have ready for immediate retaliation a 
force of combat planes with a range and al- 
titude and speed which will enable them to 
impose heavy punishment upon any nation 
that attacks us. 

To man and operate these weapons, we 
must have carefully trained soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen whose minds and wills can stand 
the strain. This can be attained only by 
conscription to meet the immediate danger. 





For the first time in our history we see 
that we are faced with the danger of inse- 
curity. We must not run away from the com- 
pelling fact that we shall get security only 
if we stand up and equip ourselves in a 
moral and a practical sense to achieve it. 





Money-Saving Main Dishes 
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Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter to a 
constituent: 


MONEY-SAVING MAIN DISHES» 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND: The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture has 
recently prepared a recipe booklet entitled 
“Money-Saving Main Dishes,” which con- 
tains about 150 tested recipes for main dishes 
that will be welcome in every home and by 
every housewife. 

Iam sending your family one of these book- 
lets and I hope the recipes will prove in- 
teresting as well as a source of household 
economy and an aid in the food conserva- 
tion program for your family. 

You will find in this booklet recipes run- 
ning the gamut of main dishes from such 
choice morsels as “eggaroni” to “roast tur- 
key quarter,” and “Scotch meat patties.” 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Member United States Congress. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Atlanta Constitution of May 3, 1948: 


KEEP RECIPROCAL TARIFFS 


The Republican Congress pretty soon will 
have to decide whether to extend the Presi- 
dent’s authority for making reciprocal trace 
agreements or again to force the Nation into 
a shell of relative isolation. 

Every international move the United 
States has made since the war has hinged 
in some way upon the elimination of as many 
trade barriers as possible. As a prerequisite 
to the Marshall plan we asked the partici- 
pating countries to arrange for freer trade 
among themselves. We took the lead in in- 
ternational trade conferences which already 
have resulted in lowering of many tariff bar- 
riers. Even the United Nations itself is in- 
terested in promoting unfettered trade. 

How can this Nation say to others that 
they should lower tariff barriers if we plan 
to drop our own program for reciprocating? 
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The tariff is nothing more or less than 
a subsidy paid by the consumers for the pro- 
tection of American industry. There can be 
little if any objection to preserving home 
industry that is of critical importance or 
economically sound. But consumers will 
object, and strenuously, to paying higher 
prices in order to afford greater profits, or 
in order to keep alive an industry which is 
not economically suited to this country. 

Moreover, nearly all economists agree that 
the only way to assist Europe and the world 
to recover is to purchase their goods. That 
is the only way the countries of western 
Europe ever can repay us for the Marshall 
plan loan. Commerce never has been a one- 
way street. If we would sell what we manu- 
facture, we must buy what other nations can 
produce better or more cheaply than we. 

The objectors to continuing reciprocal 
tariff agreements are chiefly from among the 
specialized interests. Virtually all big busi- 
ness is in favor of lowered tariffs. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce likes 
the idea. The big labor organizations favor 
it. Some dissent is found among agricul- 
tural groups, depending chiefly on whether 
their products rely on an export market. 

The United States has had one disastrous 
experience with high tariffs. The Hawley- 
Smoot tariff of the late 1920’s virtually 
choked off our foreign trade, hastening and 
making more severe the world depression 
that followed. It should be clear by now 
that we can no more live in economic isola- 
tion than we can live in political isolation. 





Polish Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 3, was the one hundred and 
fifty-seventh anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution. Ordinarily, we should be 
able to join with the Polish nation in 
celebrating 157 years of freedom under 
that constitution, but today Poland’s 
condition is tragic. After the ‘Jong 
struggle of the Polish people over the 
years to acquire the constitution, their 
country has had to bow under the heel 
of a foreign dictator and the people are 
living under alien supervision. To me, 
world history shows no more tragic event 
than this. 

The time should soon come when the 
democratic nations of the world will in- 
sist on total freedom for Poland. Cer- 
tainly those nations have nothing to be 
proud of in the condition under which 
Poland lives. No one with any sense of 
logic or xnowledge of recent history 
could for one moment say that the agree- 
ments at Tehran and Yalta were in the 
interest of the Polish people, when that 
nation was not even consulted about the 
agreements. As a result of those agree- 
ments, we see Poland under the Soviet 
dominated government at Warsaw. 

However, we shall continue to cele- 
brate each year the anniversary of the 
Polish constitution in the hope that the 
tragedy of Poland will not be forgotten 
and that the faith of the Polish people 
in eventual freedom and liberty wili be 
kept alive. 


Oleomargarine Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, the vote in 
the House of Representatives last week to 
repeal the discriminatory taxes on oleo- 
margarine demonstrated the fact that 
the American housewife made her voice 
heard over the powerful opposition of the 
dairy lobby. 

The American housewife who has been 
fighting the battle of inflation, stretch- 
ing the family dollar to meet ever in- 
creasing costs, has won a victory even 
though a minor one. The Senate’s con- 
currence in the House action on this 
measure and final passage will not give 
any great measure of relief from high 
food costs. The small reduction in price 
for margarine that will result from the 
removal of the tax will make but a few 
pennies difference in the weekly food bill 
of the families who use it. It will make 
a greater difference in relieving the 
housewife from the burdensome task of 
preparing and coloring margarine. 

I voted to repeal this burden on Amer- 
ica’s low-income families. I feel that 
every possible action that can be taken 
by Congress to alleviate the hardships 
brought upon the majority of American 
families by high living costs should be 
taken as forthrightly as was this step in 
voting the repeal of the margarine taxes. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; ° 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I take 
pleasure in inserting in the REcorp an 
excellent editorial appearing in the 
Santa Fe New Mexican on April 30, 1948, 
entitled “Proper Federal Function” and 
dealing with the necessity for prompt 
enactment of the Federal aid to educa- 
tion legislation now pending in Congress: 


PROPER FEDERAL FUNCTION 


The House is considering the Senate-ap- 
proved Federal school aid bill which will, if 
finally enacted, provide $300,000,000 annually 
for the Nation's elementary and high schools. 

The money, it is intended, will be allocated 
on the basis of need, with the greater part 
going to the States that are economically 
less favored and therefore are unable to 
provide acceptable educational standards. 
Southern and Southwestern States will re- 
ceive the bulk of the money, with New Mexico 
tentatively slated for about $3,300,000 a year. 

While no State will receive less than §5 
for each school child between the ages of 
5 and 17, some States will receive as much 
as $28 per child in order to provide as nearly 
as possible educational funds more nearly 
equal to what is spent in richer States. 
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None of the money can be spent for capital 
improvements, such as building new schools, 
New Mexico’s greatest need in the educa- 
tional field at this time. The Federal funds 
would, however, open the possibility of re- 
leasing other State funds for building 
purposes. 

The measure has been critized both from 
the standpoint that it is not a Federal func- 
tion to provide school aid (although in one 
form or another this has long been done), 
and that it is discriminatory in that States 
which cannot or will not help themselves 
would be helped by taxpayers in others who 
meet their responsibilities to the fullest. 
New Mexico needs educational aid but not 
because the State has shirked its respon- 
sibility. The per capita expenditure in New 
Mexico for education is exceeded only by 
South Dakota. 

As for the argument that education is not 
a Federal function, it may be pointed out 
that the Federal Government now appropri- 
ates money for highways, airports, and in- 
numerable other internal improvements. 
Certainly the raising of the national educa- 
tional standard is as important to the coun- 
try as any of these. 

The matter of discrimination in the pro- 
posed allotment of educational funds should 
be no more offensive to the richer States than 
is the system of alloting Federal highway 
funds which has operated satisfactorily for 
some 30 years. 





Increase Rail Worker’s Retirement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has recognized the fact that re- 
tired workers are suffering severe hard- 
ship as a result of inflated living costs by 
its passage of legislation increasing the 
annuities payable to retired civil-service 
employees. 

There is another group of retired em- 
ployees whose plight is even worse than 
that of the civil-service annuitants, the 
retired railroad employees, who are pres- 
ently forced to subsist on an average 
monthly annuity of $70. That $70 will 
only equal half the purchasing power an- 
ticipated when the present annuity rates 
were established. 

Congressman Crosser, of Ohio, has in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 5993, that will pro- 
vide a modest increase ranging from 20 
to 25 percent in the annuity rate for re- 
tired railroad workers. This increase is 
to come from the railroad retirement 
fund and not from the Treasury, not 
from the taxpayers. This increase will 
be possible to accomplish with no in- 
crease in the tax rate for the railroads 
or the railroad employees. Other bills 
have been introduced in Congress provid- 
ing for larger increases in the annuity 
rate than the 20 to 25 percent of Mr. 
CrosseEr’s bill. The Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association has wisely given its 
backing to the Crosser bill. They have 
based their stand upon the actuarial 
studies made to determine the fairest 
increase that could be made in retire- 
ment fund, and that would need no addi- 
tional tax burden on the railroads or 
their employees to support it. 
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The réal problem facing the retired 
rail employees must be recognized and 
they must be given relief. There is no 
controversy here. Congress has recog- 
nized the need for increasing the annui- 
ties of retired workers. There is no 
problem of appropriation of public 
money or taxation. The problem is ap- 
parent, the solution is certain and sound, 
and the way is clear. These deserving 
retired railroad workers must be given 
the fair consideration they are due and 
that H. R. 5993 will provide. 





Atom Renominaticns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Sunday Herald of May 
2, 1948: 

ATOM RENOMINATIONS 

The stupendousness of atomic energy, its 
newness in results achieved, and its possi- 
bilities for the future make it imperative 
that its development be kept free from pol- 
itics. There is danger that it won’t if cer- 
tain Republican Senators have their way. 
With a prospective Republican victory at the 
polls in November, they wish to tamper with 
the Truman reappointment of the present 
five members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on the grounds that the new President, 
when, as, and if, should have the freedom 
of selection. 

Such no-appointment or limited appoint- 
ment tactics defeated the purpose of Con- 
gress a year ago in providing a probationary 
period of 12 months for the five Commission 
members in which they should prove their 
worth. This year is up on August.1. Act- 
ually, their service has run a year and a half. 
The consensus is that in this period, Chair- 
man Lilienthal and his four fellow members 
have done their work well. On April 20, 
the President urged their continued service 
in staggered terms from 5 years for the chair- 
man progressively down to 1 year for the 
fifth member. This is the post test-period 
schedule that Congress itself propounded. 

The commissioners deserve to have their 
work weighed on its merits, not on the gam- 
ble of November balloting. The Nation, too, 
deserves the benefits of sustained application 
to the atom task of the five who have carried 
it thus far, without the intrusion of man- 
made uncertainty and doubt to mar the 
progress. , 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, the boss on the 
job of building the first atomic bomb and a 
physicist, not a politician, is quoted on the 
danger to atomic projects of uncertainty of 
personnel and tenure. “They'll all suffer, and 
some will suffer desperately,” he says. 

Tht atom bomb had few challengers as the 
best-kept secret of the war. Atom supremacy 
rather than absolute hush-hush has char- 
acterized the development period since the 
summer of 1945. Now with defense prepara- 
tions again a national issue, and with our 
atomic energy advantages a bone of conten- 
tion with the Soviet over the months, it is 
imperative that supremacy be retained. Se- 
crecy is one element in atomic dominance. 
Sustained effort (which the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has had 
the chance to supervise) is another. This 
is no time for tinkering with atomic pro- 


ficiency or statute. We think the five re- 
nominations, under the staggered terms of 
the law, are in order, 





Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, all patri- 
otic and loyal Americans rejoice in com- 
memorating the 3d day of May as Po- 
land’s national holiday. It is altogether 
fitting that we recall on this day that one 
of the world’s greatest documents of free- 
dom was signed on May 3, 1791, only 4 
years after our great document of liberty 
became the basic law of our land. 

As the Representative of a district in 
which there are many patriotic Ameri- 
cans of Polish ancestry, I join with them 
in the regret that the aftermath of the 
greatest war in all history has again 
placed liberty-loving Poland under the 
indirect domination of a foreign power. 
The betrayal of Poland is a sad commen- 
tary in world history. The love of free- 
dom and religious liberty is very dear to 
the hearts of all Polish people. Its rec- 
ord, including our own, is replete with the 
names of patriotic heroes of Poland or 
Americans of Polish descent. I refer to 
Pulaski, whose memory every American 
reveres, and Kosciusko, the Polish pa- 
triot, who, when denied liberty in his 
own land, came to America to assist the 
Colonies in their fight for independence. 

Today Poland’s sons scattered through- 
out the various parts of the globe and 
some 250,000 in displaced persons camps, 
dare not place their feet upon Polish soil 
for fear of unjust reprisals. In today’s 
Poland which emerged from Tehran and 
Yalta Conferences, freedom is reported 
to be nonexistent. The American press 
and our diplomatic service testify to this 
fact. As long as this status quo is per- 
mitted, as long as the United States does 
not repair the harm done Poland and 
other countries similarly mistreated in 
the Tehran and Yalta secret dealings, 
until then, there will be no peace in the 
true sense of the word. Justice demands 
that Poland be redeemed from the yoke 
of Soviet domination which was thrust 
upon her at a time when she was too 
weak to resist. 

I hope the day may soon be near when 
the light of freedom for which the people 
of Poland so valiantly fought and died, 
will again shine over its fair land. 








Is a Powerful Air Force Required Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Spesker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the fellowing article 
by Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky: 

IS A POWERFUL AIR FORCE REQUIRED Now? 

(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 

There is general agreement that until the 
UN becomes effective, a strong America is 
the surest guaranty of peace, 

But what kind of strength should we have? 

What we need, to safeguard the peace, is 
the right kind of strategy, implemented by 
the right kind of weapons, 

The industrial skills and scientific know]- 
edge behind the American strategy must, of 
course, be kept to ourselves. They are na- 
tional treasures. But we can afford to let 
the world know about the over-all strategy. 

Realization that America is prepared to 
fight the most advanced Kind of war, on the 
highest technological level, can only act as 
a brake on aggressive appetites. 

The logical defense for us is one that flows 
from our own genius. It is inherent in our 
leadership in technology, our gift for high 
quality. 

A security program based directly on those 
American potentials could not be matched 
by our possible enemy in 100 years. 

We have a head start. 

If war comes, we are likely to confront 
the Eurasian Continent, with its vast re- 
sources and manpower. In terms of quan- 
tity, we would be outnumbered. 

Common sense dictates, therefore, that we 
prepare now to circumvent the potential 
enemy’s quantity. We, not the adversary, 
should dictate the arena of battle and the 
weapons. 

Our superiority in war is the same as in 
peace, namely industrial technology and in 
the quality of our people. As a Nation, from 
childhood, we are used to mechanical gad- 
gets, fast-moving motorcycles, cars, airplanes. 
We know electronics through radio and tele- 
vision. That is why we must fight a war 
on the highest scientific levels. That means 
in the third dimension—with air weapons. 

At last people are beginning to grasp a 
fact which I tried so hard to convey after 
atom bombs were exploded on Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki, and Bikini: The mere possession 
of a stock pile of A bombs will not be the 
deciding factor in a future war. 

They are worthless until delivered to the 
target, the heart of the enemy’s war-making 
set-up. 

Of what use would our atomic bombs be 
if the enemy were able to retain effective con- 
trol of the air over his territory? Our first 
job will be to seize the air over his nation 
while denying him access to our skies, Then 
we can pound him into impotence at our 
leisure, with atom bombs or TNT or any other 
explosive. 

Superior means of delivery—the science, 
skills, and equipment for dominating the 
air ocean—are even more vital than a sheer 
atomic stock pile. 

Any future conflict will resolve immedi- 
ately into battle for control of the skies. 
Unless we are ready to win that battle, atom 
bombs will not save us. 

We are officially assured that our methods 
of producing atomic explosives will be kept 
secret. But, logically, it is more important 
to conceal our know-how in aerodynamics 
and electronics. 

Air strategy fits the character and talents 
of the American people. It is one that can- 
not be canceled out by sheer numbers of the 
teeming hordes of Eurasia. 

I advocate that we channel our national 
wealth and energy overwhelmingly into the 
air. 

Teamwork, a grand American principle, is 
our strength. But lately its meaning was 
missing. 

Suppose a football coach ruled that no one 
had a right to score until every player had 
carried the ball a proportionate number of 
yards toward the goal. That kind of share- 





; 
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and-share-alike teamwork will not work in 
football—nor in national defense. 

It appears to me that we devise a team, 
not to support strategy for victory, but de- 
vise the strategy to justify the team. 

War's object is to destroy the enemy’s in- 
dustrial capacity. This can be achieved in 
only three ways: 

1. Destroy the enemy’s armies, and thus 
lay hands on his industrial set-up. That 
we cannot do because we are outnumbered 
on the ground. 

2. Impose a naval blockade to starve the 
enemy. That is out of the question because 
Eurasian land mass is fully self-contained. 

3. Destroy the enemy’s whole industrial 
complex, his war-making capacity, from the 
air. That is the only road to victory open 
to America and peace. We must prepare to 
travel it without wasting our substance on 
outmoded strategies and weapons in which 
we start with two strikes against us. 

Fortunately, airpower is the very method 
in which we are best equipped to maintain 
superiority. 

The fact that we are still preparing for 
old-style surface warfare, when we should 
be concentrating on the weapons which by- 
pass the enemy’s surface strength, seems to 
me cause for serious alarm. 

Vhen Admiral Nimitz recently cOmpared 
security set-up to a three-legged stool, im- 
plying that each of the three services carries 
an equal load, he was describing a past that 
is gone forever. True, we beat Japan on 
that three-legged principle. But why? Only 
because Japan was too weak industrially to 
take advantage of our dispersal of resources. 

In a future war, the weight will certainly 
not fall equally on all services. We need not 
a three-legged stool but a firm and broad 
pillar of air power, with the Army and Navy 
as supporting elements at its base. 

The present approach is as if we faced the 
problem of crossing a river. Our strategy 
makers are building a bridge, digging a tun- 
nel, providing ferry service, and hopping it 
with air transport so that each service may 
cross the river in its own way and get the 
credit. 

We seem intent upon squandering resources 
to provide for every conceivable sort of 
strategy—when we ought to devote them to 
the once-decisive strategy in which we hold 
superiority and cannot be overtaken by any 
potential enemy. 

I suggest that the members of our national 
defense team henceforth realize that their 
greatest contribution to victory may lie in 
dignified self-restraint. The younger, swifter 
player—the player whom the enemy cannot 
match for 100 years—must have the right-of- 
way in terms of wealth, materials, and labor 
power. 

It is regrettable that propaganda has exag- 
gerated the atomic weapons. It means uni- 
versal destruction, anyhow, so why bother 
With strategic thinking and preparations. 

If the whole world could be scared to the 
Same degree there might be some warrant 
for such propaganda, But more backward 
countries are largely immune to it. The 
people know only as much as their govern- 
ments think is good for them. 

Thus we only succeed in generating de- 
featism among our own people by overstress- 
ing atomic awfulness. 

Let us spread the truth that atomic bombs, 
though terrible, do not eliminate the science 
of war. As I have already emphasized, the 
new explosive is useless unless a nation has 
superior means of conquering the medium 
through which it must be delivered—the air. 

Our superior technology is not an acci- 
dent but the product of our political and 
economic freedom. It is an advantage in 
which we are ahead of any potential enemy 
by 100 years. A strategy based on that ad- 
vantage—on our industrial leadership—can 
give us a century of peace, provided it mani- 
fests itself through a realistic plan in being. 


No totalitarian society can compete in 
quality with free enterprise. To match us 
on our own technological level, it would have 
to free its individual creative forces by giving 
up regimentation and by acquiring an ide- 
ology akin to ours. In that case the danger 
of war would evaporate. 

America must recognize that air power is 
the supreme and decisive weapon of our 
time and act accordingly. 

In its strength lies our last best hope of 
peace. 

Because in its strength lies our guaranty of 
victory—the great dissuader of any aggressor, 

Let America insist on this decisive strength, 
That they and their children may sleep to- 
night and a year from tonight—and 10 years 
and 50 years from tonight—in peace. 





American Reds Endorse Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, 32 Amer- 
ican writers and artists have gone out 
against Uncle Sam by directing a let- 
ter to the Moscow Literary Gazette stat- 
ing they favored Russia in the present 
cold war and accused United States 
capitalists of killing off free speech. 

These American degenerates, so far as 
their patriotism is concerned, are known 
left-wingers and Communists, none of 
them famous, some of them connected 
with the motion-picture industry. Two 
of them, after having been brought be- 
fore the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, have been held in contempt of 
Congress. 

The names signed to the letter which 
was Widely published in Russia are: Nel- 
son Algren, James S. Allen, Herbert 
Aptheker, Thomas Bell, Walter Bern- 
stein, Alvah Bessie, Marc Blitzstein, 
B. A. Botkin, Richard O. Boyer, Lloyd L. 
Brown, Arnaud D’Usseau, Philip Ever- 
good, Howard Fast, Ben Field, Sidney 
Finkelstein, Barbara Giles, Robert 
Gwathmey, Charles Humboldt, V. J. 
Jerome, Meridel Le Sueur, Ray Lev, A. B. 
Magil, Carlton Moss, Joseph North, Isidor 
Schneider, Howard Selsam, Samuel Sil- 
len, Raphael Soyer, Ira Wallach, Theo- 
dore Ward, Max Weber, and Doxey 
Wilkerson. 

It is unfortunate that these men can- 
not be sufficiently punished for such acts 
which so plainly prove their disloyalty to 
our country. Doubtless if they were liv- 
ing in Russia and wrote such a letter to 
the American press, they would be shot 
as traitors. It is too bad that they could 
not be herded on a boat and shipped to 
Russia, consigned to live there in that 
country they seem to like so well for the 
rest of their lives. However, they re- 
main on high salaries here in America 
and exert their radical and poisonous ef- 
forts to destroy this country where they 
live like kings compared with the Rus- 
sian plane of living. 

The Congress must at its earliest op- 
portunity enact further legislation de- 
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signed to stop the spread of communism 
here. We must destroy communism 
here, before it destroys our Govern- 
ment. 





North Dakota Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, mos 
veterans are not acquainted with the 
legislation that has been enacted in their 
behalf by the people of the great State 
of North Dakota entitling them to vari- 
ous legal rights to benefits, privileges, 
preferences, and exemptions which they 
enjoy. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present, for 
their information, an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by Thomas J. McNeese, 
national service officer for the Disabled 
American Veterans, who, together with 
one assistant, maintains a full-time of- 
fice with the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office at Fargo, N. Dak. 

The résumé of these State laws is as 
follows: 

BONUS 

Ten dollars for each month of active service 
is paid to certain members of the First North 
Dakota Infantry who served in the border 
service under the call of the President, dated 
June 19, 1916. 

A resolution to provide for issuance and 
sale of bonds for payment of a bonus to 
World War II veterans was approved by the 
State legislature. If approved by the voters 
in the 1948 elections, it will be necessary to 
enact a law to administer the act. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Owners of cemeteries are required to fur- 
nish the adjutant general with a list of 
veterans’ burial places, who must keep such 
records. Undertakers must show on death 
certificates any military record. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Disability of minority is waived for veteran 
or spouse to contract under the GI bill of 
rights. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Evidence may be admitted of presumed 
death or absence. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee voting is extended to electors in 
the armed forces. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Free copies of public records may be fur- 
nished for wards of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or for veterans or their representa- 
tives. 

Provision is made for recordation of dis- 
charge papers. 

County veterans’ service officers are cre- 
ated and duties outlined, one for each county. 

Veterans’ service commissioner has power 
to inspect confidential records when infor- 
mation is needed by a member of the armed 
forces or a dependent. 

The veterans’ service commissioner in the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs investigates 
pending claims of veterans and acts as guard- 
jan for incompetent veterans. Annual ap- 
propriations are provided. 
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EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Worid War I service is credited in election 
or appointment to any position or office in 
State or local unit in which length of serv- 
ice in a particular vocation, profession, or 
trade is one of the qualifications necessary 
to election or appointment. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


The sum of $200 per year is made available 
for any child of a deceased veteran of World 
Wars I or II between the ages of 16 and 21 
years whose father or mother was killed in 
action or died from wounds or other causes 
curing the period of the war in which he 
or she served, who died or was declared 
wholly incompetent thereafter of service- 
connected disability, who desires to attend 
the State university, State agricultural col- 
lege, any State normal school or teachers 
college, or any State trade school or junior 
college, and who is unable to attend such 
institution, school or college without such 
financial assistance. This financial aid is 
used solely for tuition, board, room, rent, 
books, supplies, etc., provided that the child 
of a deceased veteran shall be admitted to 
any educational institution maintained by 
the State free of charge. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


The commandant, subordinate officers, and 
members of the board of trustees of the sol- 
diers’ home must be veterans. 

No vacancies may be declared in public 
offices by reason of absence of incumbents in 
the armed forces, 

Preference is extended to all veterans in 
appointments in public departments or upon 
all public works of the State and local units, 
including State highway patrol. 

Benefit rights under the Unemployment 
Compensation Act are preserved. 

Reinstatement in public office is provided 
upon termination of service in the armed 
forces. 

Reinstatement of officers and employees of 
the State and political subdivisions follow- 
ing service in the armed forces is provided. 

Veterans are granted war-service allow- 
ance in the fire or police departments under 
the Pension Act. 

War service is counted as teaching service 
under teachers’ insurance and retirement 
law. 

War-service credit is allowed employees of 
certain cities under the city-employee pen- 
sion fund. 

GUARDIANSHIP 


The Veterans’ Administration must be no- 
tified of the filing of the annual account of 
a guardian in cases where the person under 
guardianship is entitled to benefits from the 
administration. 

A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or the minor child of a 
veteran, to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 

HOMES 

Veterans, their wives and widows, may be 

admitted to the soldiers’ home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 

Compensation of deceased veterans is sub- 
ject to claim for expenses incurred for treat- 
ment at the State hospital, the State school, 
cr the State sanatorium. 


LAND-SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 

The State land department is authorized 
to accept bids of returned veterans on sale 
of original grant lands. 

MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, 
PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

County commissioners in certain county 

seats Without memorial buildings are author- 
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ized to equip rooms in the courthouse suit- 
able for use by veterans. 

County commissioners are authorized to 
construct memorials or other suitable recog- 
nition to veterans of World Wars I and II. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


Commendation has been made of the One 
Hundred and Sixty-fourth Infantry, com- 
posed of officers and men from North Dakota, 
for its part in driving the Japs from Guadal- 
canal. 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks and building and loan associations 
may make loans guaranteed under the GI 
bill of rights. 

A postwar rehabilitation reserve fund for 
the benefit of veterans has been set up. 

Financial aid and assistance is extended 
to disabled veterans during a period of wait- 
ing for relief from the Federal Government 
or any agency established for the relief of 
veterans. An appropriation of $125,000 is to 
expended through the veterans’ aid com- 
mission. 

A veterans’ emergency aid fund has been 
established to provide aid and relief for vet- 
erans of the armed forces. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Any disabled veteran owning an automo- 
bile under provisions of Public Law 663 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress (cars for am- 
putees) is exempt from payment of registra- 
tion fee with exception of $1 for license 
plates. 

Whenever an employer employs a veteran 
on-the-job trainee under Public Laws 16 or 
346, the premium for workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage and any compensation paid 
thereunder is based on a minimum weekly 
wage of $30. 

Land used as a public park or monument 
ground belonging to any military organiza- 
tion is exempt from taxation. 

Resident licenses to hunt, trap, or fish are 
issued to nonresident members of the armed 
forces. 

Military compensation is exempt from 
State income tax, Extension of time is 
granted for filing returns and for payment 
of tax on nonmilitary income. 

Certain nonresidents in the military serv- 
ice are exempt from automobile registration 
requirements. 

Registration privileges are extended to pro- 
fessional engineers after termination of 
military service. 

Barbers’ certificates may be restored with- 
out payment of fee after discharge from 
service in the armed forces. 

Real and personal taxes are postponed 
until 6 months after the end of World War II. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Unauthorized wearing or use of badge, 
button, or insignia of a veterans’ organiza- 
tion to obtain assistance is punishable as 
a misdemeanor. 

Armory privileges are extended to veteran 
organizations. 

One representative of a veterans’ organi- 
zation of World War I shall be a member of 
the Public Welfare Board. 

Parade rights are extended to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Appointment of the veterans’ service com- 
missioner is made from a list of three 
adopted by a committee composed of heads of 
certain veteran organizations (USWV, VFW, 
American Legion, and DAV). 

Members of associations composed of vet- 
erans are exempt from the prohibition as to 
the wearing of a military uniform. 

Most of the above-mentioned laws have 
been enacted through the active sponsorship 
and cooperation of the DAV and other vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

The DAV, which has some 27 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains volunteer 
or part-time service officers in each, who ex- 
tend assistance to veterans and their de- 
pendents in their own communities, 





The department of North Dakota of the 
DAV has as its commander C. C. Foster, of 
Minot, with E. D. Podell, of Cavalier, as his 
adjutant. 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the officia] 
voice of America’s disabled defenders, 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation, Public Law 186, approved June 
17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, ap- 
proved July 15, 1942—active membership in 
the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds or 
injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active war service in the armed forces of the 
United States, or of some country allied with 
it. 

More and more wounded and disabled 
veterans of World War II are becoming ac- 
tive members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if born before 
January 1, 1902) in cash, or by a down-pay- 
ment of $5, or more, plus such installments 
as will complete payment of the full fee by 
the end of the second succeeding fiscal year 
(ending June 30) after which, if not fully 
paid, a carrying charge of $5 per year would 
accrue. A growing percentage are becoming 
DAV life members. Annual membership is 
available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the DAV 
semimonthly uewspaper, containing accu- 
rate, up-to-date information of interest and 
of value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience in 
various local, State, and national DAV activ- 
ities which qualify him to lead an outfit 
composed exclusively of America’s disabled 
war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business 
manager) of the organization, and editor of 
its newspaper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. 
Hogan is his able assistant. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department for claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these serv- 
ice departments it has as its office manager 
John E. Feighner, assistant national adju- 
tant. All of these various departments are 
staffed by trained experts, all of whom are 
themselves war wounded or disabled vet- 
erans, 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are, 
therefore, generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled, 
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EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a Man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
jess than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compensa- 
tion payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s remaining abilities have been 
matched with the requirements of the job, 
rather than stressing his disabilities. It 
has been demonstrated by the employment 
record of such disabled veterans that they 
have a low absentee record, a low turn-over 
record, a low accident record, and a higher 
efficiency and production record. It has thus 
been proven that to hire disabled veterans 
is just plain good business, bringing benefits 
directly to them, their dependents, their 
communities, their employers, and taxpayers 
generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice must be made 
for those who have sacrificed their youth and 
a part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, depend- 
ent upon these heroes, so that other young 
men who, in the future, may be called upon 
to make similar sacrifices, will have the as- 
surance, on the basis of past performance, 
that if they, too, should be so unfortunate 
they will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

It is a pleasure for me to commend the 
service program of the DAV, and I am sure it 
merits the consideration and support of the 
entire country. 





What Should Be Done To Improve the 
Panama Canal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am inserting in the Recorp an article, 
What Should Be Done To Improve the 
Panama Canal, and the sequel to that 
article, prepared by an experienced and 
distinguished engineer of the United 
States and of West Virginia, Harry O. 
Cole. 

Mr. Cole was resident engineer of the 
Pacific division of the Panama Canal. 
He knows the Panama Canal and the 
problems related thereto. Every Mem- 
ber of the Congress, as well as the public 
generally, should know of his judgment 


and conclusions on the proposal to re- 
build or improve the Panama Canal. 

I urge every Member of the Congress 
to take the necessary time to read these 
invaluable discussions. 


WHat SHOULD BE DONE To IMPROVE THE 
PANAMA CANAL? 


(By Harry O. Cole, formerly resident engineer, 
Pacific division) 


Some weeks ago, I prepared an article in 
reply to one in the Engineering News-Record, 
of May 1, 1947, by its editor, Waldo G. Bow- 
man, entitled “Puzzle in Panama.” 

Recent developments in Washington, how- 
ever, have taken the problem of redesigning 
the present Canal out of the realm of 
engineering speculation and have placed it 
squarely before the American people. 

On December 1, 1947, President Truman 
transmitted to the Congress Governor 
Mehaffey's report recommending the conver- 
sion of the present lock canal to sea-level. 

The New York World-Telegram of Decem- 
ber 1, 1947 states: “Brig. Gen. Joseph C. 
Mehaffey, Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone, proposed to Congress today that the 
Canal be converted into an atomic-bomb- 
proofed, sea-level waterway at a cost of 
$2,483 ,000,000.” 

The New York Times of December 2, 1947, 
quotes the Mehaffey report to the effect that 
the present canal “is totally lacking in 
security to meet the future needs of na- 
tional defense.” The report further holds 
that, “A sea-level canal would be much less 
vulnerable to atomic attack than the present 
waterway, with its system of locks. ‘After 
the explosion of an atomic bomb dropped 
directly into the canal, traffic could be re- 
stored, provided the necessary personnel and 
equipment were available, within a period 
of a few weeks, with full allowance for the 
difficulties involved in removing radioactive 
debris.’ ” 

It is extremely difficult for me to under- 
stand the basis upon which these statements 
are made. It is well known that an atomic 
bomb explosion can completely incapacitate, 
for an indefinite period, any canal, lock or 
sea-level; not even a direct hit is necessary 
to effect such a closure. I cannot see, there- 
fore, why the question of the atomic bomb 
should be raised in a discussion of the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of a 
sea-level as opposed to an improved lock- 
type canal. 

On the basis of some 6 years’ experience 
with Isthmian problems, in the building of 
the present canal, and some 385 years re- 
sponsible charge of designing, estimating of 
costs, and constructing of important works, 
I should like to set forth in a few words my 
views on this important question. 


TO CONVERT TO A SEA-LEVEL CANAL 


1. A sea-level canal will, of course, re- 
quire many iong, earthern barrier dams to 
intercept and divert the Chagres and many 
smaller rivers and to create flood or storage 
reservoirs. It has been estimated that some 
30 miles of such dams will be required. At 
least some of these dams will have to be 
built in and through soft mud swamp bot- 
toms 100 to 150 feet thick in the present 
Gatun Lake area. In the event even some 
of these dams were to be ruptured by rocket 
and other destructive bombs, sections of the 
sea-level canyon would immediately be 
flooded and possibly entirely filled up with 
mud and rock, thus putting shipping out of 
business for months. 

2. At the present time the greatest menace 
to shipping in the Canal is fog; ground radi- 
ation fogs occur almost every night and at 
least parts of the daytimes during the wet 
season, from May to December. The fog- 
bound area is usually confined to the sec- 
tion of about 10 miles between Pedro Miguel 
and Gamboa, which is the Gaillard cut. A 
sea-level canal would have ta be cut ahout 
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90 feet deeper than the bottom of the pres- 
ent Gaillard cut and would reach approxi- 
mately from Pedro Miguel to Gatun. This 
would result in creating a fog canyon during 
the wet season, three times the length of the 
present Gaillard cut, that would impede 
shipping far worse than it now is in the lock 
canal. 
TICES AND TIDAL LOCKS 


The difference in amplitude between the 
tides on the Atlantic and Pacific ends of the 
Canal of approximately 20 feet would cause 
a current oscillation of from 5 to 6 miles per 
hour through the long narrow cut of the 
sea-level canal four times every 24 hours. 
This current, to be controlled, would require 
the construction of a twin set of tidal locks, 
with gates at least 72 feet high (top elevation 
at plus 16 and botton at minus 56). 


TRAFFIC MAINTENANCE 


My personal experience with unpredictable 
slides and floods in the building of the pres- 
ent canal leads me to believe that to convert 
the lock canal to sea level and at the same 
time maintain the present and ever-increas- 
ing traffic through it, over the long period of 
years required to build it, without interrup- 
tion, would be the next thing to human im- 
possibility. I, therefore, consider the view 
expressed in the Mehaffey report that only 7 
days’ stoppage of shipping will be required 
during conversion, and that for the-drainage 
of the Gatun Lake, is entirely unfounded and 
in conflict with the experience of those of us 
who constructed the present canal. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS TO LOCK CANAL 


In view of the obvious impracticability of 
converting the present lock canal to a sea- 
level canal, what plan should be adopted for 
the proper improvement of the present lock 
canal? 

1. Build a new and modern set of three 
locks in flight and perhaps alongside, a set 
of three small locks in flight for small ships 
(taking advantage of, insofar as possible, ex- 
cavation already made under the 1939 third- 
locks program) located southwest of the 
present Miraflores locks. 

2. Build required dams and spillway to 
raise the present 54-foot Miraflores Lake 
level to the 85-foot level of Gatun Lake. 

38. Remove entirely the present Pedro 
Miguel lock structures and convert the Mira- 
flores Lake into a Pacific terminal basin. 

4. Build additional modern locks, presum- 
ably, at the location proposed under the 1939 
third locks program, located northeast of the 
present Gatun locks. 

5. Make further improvements in the align- 
ment of the Canal channel between Gamboa 
and Gatun. 

These points are substantially in accord 
with the terminal lake plan. 

What benefits would result from the 
changes here proposed? 

These modifications will bring about a re- 
duction of shipping hazards due to (a) fogs 
in Gaillard cut; (b) wall and bank suction, 
surges, groundings, and sinking of ships in 
Gaillard cut; (c) the bottleneck of and the 
silting up of the Pedro Miguel locks. 

Adequate locks and adequate water sup- 
ply will be provided for expeditiously han- 
dling all classes of ships regardless of size, 
for generations to come. 

I am further convinced that not to do these 
things, would be almost as great a mistake 
as to build a sea-level canal. 


ESTIMATED COSTS AND TIME FOR COMPLETION 


It is my considered opinion that (1) to re- 
vamp the present lock canal as outlined 
above, the cost will be from five to seven hun- 
dred million doliars (depending upon amount 
of improvement in the alinement), and the 
time required to complete, 5 to 6 years; (2) 
to convert the present lock canal to sea- 
level, the cost may run anywhere from two 
and one-half to five billions of dollars, and 
the time to complete, perhaps 20 years. 
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SELSURITY 


With the rapid increase in tempo of in- 
ventions, particularly in radar control of 
aiming, directing, and long-distance delivery 
of powerful destructive bombs to definite 
targets, such as the huge soft dams and sea- 
level canal banks would offer, who is there 
among us to say that any canal, lock or sea- 
level, can be made safe or secure from de- 
struction? 

CONCLUSION 

When there have been revealed the haz- 
ards, the huge costs and doubtful efficiency 
of a sea-level canal as opposed to an im- 
proved lock-type canal, I refuse to believe 
that the American people, the Congress, or 
the engineering profession will be willing to 
shut their eyes and take the gamble. 

If they do, they would court temporary 
destruction of the present canal, disruption 
of the world’s maritime shipping, and, pos- 
sibly, throw our Nation into bankruptcy. 

The present lock canal has served our 
Nation well during two World Wars. If the 
lock canal is improved as proposed, there 
would be no danger of shipping stoppage 
during modification. Such an improved 
canal will amply fulfill ail shipping require- 
ments better than a sea-level canal. 

We are already in debt some $260,000,000,- 
000 and are now talking of making a gift 
of some twenty more billions to rehabilitate 
the war-torn countries of the world. Under 
these circumstances, why wastefully and 
unnecessarily further burden the American 
people? 

Harry O. Cote, 

Morcantown, W. Va., December 18, 1947. 


SEQUEL TO “WuHaT SHOULD Be DoNE To 
IMPROVE THE PANAMA CANAL” 
(By Harry O. Cole, formerly resident engi- 
neer, Pacific division) 

From the beginning of the history of the 
Panama Canal, there Las never ceased to ex- 
ist a great desire on the part of some engi- 
neers for a sea-level canal at Panama to join 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. There 
still are those who dream of a Straits of Pan- 
ama. Count de Lesseps built a sea-level 
canal across the Suez Desert. He promised 
France to build a sea-level canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. He failed to conquer 
the two greatest problems, the Continental 
Divide and the great Chagres River. This 
failure is a matter of history. 

In 1904 the United States took over and 
after scorching debate decided to build a 
high-level (85 feet) lock canal. This proved 
to be one of the most fortunate decisions 
ever made by this or any other Nation. The 
United States harnessed the Chagres with 
a huge dam at Gatun and put it to work 
supplying water for the lock Canal, and as a 
result those who built the Canal only had 
to make a much smaller gash in the great 
Continental Divide. Both of these monsters 
must be conquered before a sea-level canal 
is possible. Almost all studies, reports, and 
even proposed modifications to the present 
lock Canal have been distorted, colored by 
and based on the smoldering hope of cer- 
tain engineers that sometime a sea-level 
canal would be built. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is now 
on record abundant evidence, data, and first- 
hand knowledge from actual experience in 
the building of the present high lake lock 
Canal to show that a sea-level canal at Pan- 
ama is neither feasible nor practical] as to 
time and cost, on December 1, 1947, Gover- 
nor Mehaffey submitted to Congress his re- 
port, recommending that the present Canal 
be converted to sea-level at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000,000. 

The Governor's report shows conclusively, 
to my mind, that the judgment of those 
responsible for it has been warped and dis- 
terted out of all proportion in the recom- 
mendation for the conversion of the present 


high-level lock canal to a sea-level canal. 
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Had I not had some 6 years actual experi- 
ence in the struggle with the behavior of 
the peculiar formations of the terrain, the 
slides, fogs, floods, and tides, in the building 
of the present lock canal, I, too, in all prob- 
ability, like most of the American people, 
would not be aware that many of the state- 
ments made in the Governor’s report are 
fantastic and basically unsound. 

As will be shown later in this article, fun- 
damental mistakes already have been made, 
and others were about to be made, in regard 
to this canal, but fortunately were not 
carried out, and now, in my opinion, if the 
recommendations contained in the Gover- 
nor’s report are carried out, a mistake of 
infinitely greater magnitude will be made. 

I, therefore, feel it my duty to my country 
to help bring to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people some of the inherent weaknesses 
in a sea-level canal at Panama. I shall begin 
by making an analysis of the fundamental 
mistakes previously made. 

MISTAKE NO. 1: PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS 

To my mind, the greatest fundamental 
mistake made in the design of the present 
Panama Canal after the United States took 
over in 1904 was the location of the Pacific 
locks, and their division into two sets of 
locks, two lifts at Miraflores and one lift at 
Pedro Miguel, and the placing of the small 
54-foot level Miraflores Lakes between them. 
Locating the Pedro Miguel Locks directly in 
the throat of the South end of the Gaillard 
cut proved to be a great handicap to ship- 
ping operation throughout the entire Canal 
for the following reasons: (a) By creating a 
bottleneck to shipping; (b) by being the di- 
rect cause for surges, wall and bank suction 
in the Gaillard cut, causing many accidents 
to occur in the narrow 8-mile channel; (c) 
by preventing the construction of a ship an- 
chorage basin on the Pacific end of the 
Canal at the 85-foot level to balance that 
of the 85-foot level of the Gatun Lake on 
the Atlantic end of the Canal. 


MISTAKE NO. 2 (WAS NOT COMPLETED): THIRD 
LOCKS AT PEDRO MIGUEL 


The fundamental mistake No. 1, of locat- 
ing the Pedro Miguel locks in the throat of 
the Gaillard cut, would not have been cured 
by adding the proposed larger third lock, 
on the opposite side of Cerro Paraiso as it 
was planned to do, but on the other hand, 
would have greatly increased the shipping 
hazards in the Gaillard cut, due to the surges 
and curves created by the location of the new 
lock (140 feet by 1,200 feet). It has been 
shown that the drawing of water for the 
present lockages at Pedro Miguel creates 
surges which pulsate back and forth in the 
nerrow rock-walled confines of the Culebra 
cut for a distance of many miles. These 
surges attain a rate of 25 miles per hour, and 
are extremely hazardous. 

Furthermore, the navigational hazards in 
the Canal would have been greatly increased 
under the 1939 plan, because the channels 
connecting the new larger locks would re- 
quire sharp angles not only in the immediate 
approaches to the locks, but also in enter- 
ing Culebra cut. 

The present hazards of these restricted 
waters therefore would have been greatly in- 
creased, had the 1939 third locks program 
been carried to completion. 

It is therefore apparent to me that, to have 
built the third lock at Pedro Miguel would 
have been a blunder of the first magnitude. 


(POTENTIAL) MISTAKE NO. 3: CONVERSION OF 
CANAL TO SEA-LEVEL (ACCORDING TO MEHAFFEY 
PLAN) 

A great flood in the Panama Canal 


Anyone who has read the report of Gover- 
nor Jay J. Morrow on the Great Flood in the 
Panama Canal, of October 1923, as published 
in the Military Engineer (Mar.—Apr. 1924, pp. 
109-08), and noted that “It is probable that 
the inflow into the Gatun Lake in the maxi- 





mum periods was es high as 250,000 to 300,000 
cubic feet per second,” cannot but be thank. 
ful that a lock canal was built in lieu of 
sea-level canal in 1904-1914. 

I am sure that had President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Secretary of War Taft, and the 
Gongress decided to build a sea-level canal at 
that time: (a) we would not have had any 
canal during during World War I, (b) that 
the Canal would not have been completed 
before this great flood of 1923; and (c) that 
the effects of this flood would have been go 
disastrous as to have destroyed the Canal 
for many months or even years. 

Without further reference to the details of 
the enormous damage inflicted by the great 
flood of 1923, which might have been re- 
peated by later floods, let us suppose that 
Congress authorizes the conversion of the 
present Canal to sea level, over a long period 
of years, at a cost of three or four or five or 
more billions of dollars, and during that 
long period of construction, other floods 
similar ‘to that of 1923 should occur. The 
answer is that they would have destroyed 
the Canal. 

Also, let us suppose that during that long 
period of construction another war should 
take place. Heaven forbid that either should 
happen, but have we any right to proceed 
on the premise that neither will happen? 

Yet we are told in the Governor's report 
that “a sea-level canal cannot be destroyed 
by the enemy, nor even by an atomic bomb, 
dropped directly into the Canal.” 

I have already stated in my article of De- 
cember 18, 1947, that, “It is well known that 
an atomic bomb explosion can completely 
incapacitate, for an indefinite period, any 
Canal, lock or sea-level; not even a direct 
hit is necessary to effect such a closure.” 
Can any man refute that statement? 

This is only one of many statements in 
the Governor’s report which cause me to 
feel that Public Law 280 is not being ful- 
filled. In his report, the Governor has, in 
my opinion, grossly exaggerated the benefits 
to be derived from a sea-level canal over 
that of a lock-type canal, without indicating 
any of the disadvantages and, in addition, 
tried to make it appear that it will be prac- 
tically atomic-bomb-proof, as opposed to the 
vulnerability of a lock canal, and for that 
reason is a military necessity, etc. I con- 
sider this report to be so much in conflict 
with the known facts as to render it untrust- 
worthy and unsound. 

My understanding of Public Law 280 is 
that it was enacted for the purpose of secur- 
ing for Congress an unbiased report, by the 
best engineering minds—on the best method 
of improving the shipping and security con- 
ditions at Panama or elsewhere. This I do 
not consider the Governor has done. 

I could point out many other reasons why I 
feel that this voluminous report should not 
be adopted, but I shall refrain from doing 
so at this time. 

My great desire, as a member of the Amer- 
ican engineering profession, is that, whatever 
the final decision, for Panama or elsewhere, 
with regard to the Canal, it will prove to 
have been a wise decision and not another 
mistake. 

CONCLUSION 


It seems to me that from the very begin- 
ning of the building of this Canal, all think- 
ing has been colored and distorted by the 
desire of certain engineers to build a sea- 
level canal. The tides alone, with amplitudes 
differing greatly at the two ends of the Canal 
with a range of 20 feet at Balboa and 2 feet 
at Colon, stymie that desire, requiring a 
huge, cumbersome tidal-lock-control system, 
possibly more vulnerable to attack in war- 
time than the present locks, with the Canal 
still, in fact, not a sea-level canal. 

This important Canal problem is yet far 
from having been thoroughly thought out to 
its final conclusion. 
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Why not lay aside all the past illusions and 
desires and place this problem in the hands 
of a completely independent, interoceanic 
canals commission composed of experienced 
canal engineers of the highest caliber, who 
can be depended upon to render an unbiased 
report and, once and for all, settle this vitally 
important question? 

In my opinion, the bill which Congress- 
man WILLIs W. BRADLEY, on January 6, 1948, 
introduced in the Congress (H. R. 4833) will, 
if carried out, furnish the final solution. 

Harry O. CoLe. 

MorGANTOWN, W. Va., January 26, 1948. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1948 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein a telegram from 
the New Mexico division of the American 
Association of University Women repre- 
senting the views of 650 women urging 
passage of H. R. 2953: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., May 2, 1948. 
Hon. Grorcia Lusk, 
House of Representatives: 

One hundred twenty-four members of the 
American Association of University Women, 
assembled in State convention representing 
650 members urge with all possible emphasis 
that H. R. 2953 be reported out of committee 
placed before the House and voted on at an 
early date. We feel that this is an essential 
matter for international as well as domestic 
security. 

Mrs. DAvip SwaNsoN, 
State Secretary, New Mexico 
Division, American Association 
of University Women. 





The Handwriting on the Wall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
according to BLS—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics—the CIO steelworkers’ unions 
have 1,860 local unions. The United 
Electric Workers have 1,180 local unions. 
The United Public Workers’ unions have 
455 local unions. None of these unions 
have filed the anti-Communist affidavits. 

THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


The Taft-Hartley Act was passed over 
the President’s veto on June 23, 1947. 

On February 11, 1948, the National La- 
bor Relations Board ordered a decerti- 
fication election to determine whether a 
group of employees still wished to be rep- 
resented by a union that had not com- 
plied with the non-Communist affidavit 
and registration requirements of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act. 


It was the first time the Board ruled 
on the application of the new law’s de- 
certification provisions—section 9 (c) 
(1). It was also the first time that the 
Board directed that the name of a non- 
complying union be placed on any bal- 
lot. The union involved was the United 
Steelworkers of America—ClIO. 

Upon a petition filed by Arthur Hays 
Howard, an employee of the Harris 
Foundry & Machine Co. at Cordele, Ga., 
the election was ordered to be held in 
the plant within 30 days. The plant had 
248 employees. 

This election was held on March 4, 
1948, and 198 valid votes were cast. Of 
this number 138 voted against the United 
Steelworkers of America and 60 voted 
for it. On March 16, 1948, the National 
Labor Relations Board decertified this 
union as the representative of the em- 
ployees. 

It seems to me that this is fair warn- 
ing to some labor leaders that they must 
either conform with the requirements of 
the Taft-Hartley Act or else answer to 
their membership. No labor organiza- 
tion can be certified by the National La- 
bor Relations Board as the representa- 
tive of employees, nor can it secure a 
union-shop agreement, nor file a com- 
plaint with the Board against any em- 
ployer unless it has prior thereto filed 
with the Secretary of Labor, “in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe” 
certain organizational data and a finan- 
cial report of its receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

In addition, each officer of every local, 
and of the national or international labor 
organization with which it is affiliated, 
must have filed with the Board a non- 
Communist affidavit before it can be cer- 
tified as the representative of the em- 
Ployees in any plant, secure the benefits 
of a union shop or have the right to file 
a complaint of unfair labor practices 
against an employer with the National 
Labor Relations Board—Public Law 101, 
Eightieth Congress, section 9 (f) (g) and 
(h). 

Official figures by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, based upon union figures, 
show that the American Federation of 
Labor has 104 internationals, 42,115 
locals in the United States, and 7,200,000 
members; the CIO has 37 national 
unions, 9,150 locals in the United States, 
and 6,000,000 members—claimed; and 
the independent unions have an esti- 
mated membership of 2,400,000. 

On April 30, 1948, the Labor Depart- 
ment advised that 76 of the 104 interna- 
tional unions and 10,519 of 42,115 locals 
of the American Federation of Labor had 
complied with the Taft-Hartley Act by 
filing statements with the Secretary of 
Labor; that 23 of the 37 national unions 
and 1,633 locals of the 9,150 locals of the 
CIO had complied; and that 761 parent 
organizations of independent unions, 
having one or more subsidiary organiza- 
tions, and 1,317 locals have also filed with 
the Secretary of Labor. 

On May 3, 1948, the National Labor 
Relations Board reported the following 
statistics of full compliance with Com- 
munist-affidavit requirements — section 
8 (h) —of the Taft-Hartley Act: 
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As of May 3, 1948 


1. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
(A) Number of unions: 








eit sce ileal 83 
ie ciittin celta 28 
A 40 

I ciiisisitccaneisininbitaaidicniahansatinactitenialitend 151 

(B) Number of officers: 

i itl aioe ci aati 1,054 
Nici ieihiee ab diesiacsiineidaaiaeadikeiiasaidened 223 
po eee 491 

aN ten. <t-cniosai acs ciesistadabainitirgiaenmaniet ed 1, 768 


2. LOCAL UNIONS 
(A) Number of unions: 
A 7 








PEE Sh tbahosuacieuscommcmane 5, 806 
Ge iad und dubvddedawaenausien 886 
SU OUMGONG 5 cs dnc ccccscucue 1, 230 
WOR iat ddd Cicdcainctinninnndion 7, 922 
(B) Number of officers: 
idm thitdindn cai iuiditiasininmnnmnin 53, 652 
Ne Bi sah hat a clcie Dice ns wtinceeloaa 8, 569 
SENG iis inns catanann 10, £08 
ai diinkintndninmmniein 73, 029 


Of course, I realize that there are 
some labor leaders who feel that they are 
so big and powerful that they can thumb 
their noses at Congress and ignore these 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. I 
am in favor of letting these big shots 
wait until their membership dehorn 
them. 

But when it comes to the Communist- 
dominated unions, such as the UEW and 
the UPWA, I favor a thorough investiga- 
tion of their local and international offi- 
cers and finances to assist the decent 
element in these unions to free them- 
selves from Communist control. 





Archbishop Stepinac 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


M1. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, the crime 
against freedom and liberty perpetrated 
by the Yugoslav Government by the trial 
and imprisonment of Archbishop Aloy- 
sius Stepinac has gone unnoticed by our 
Government long enough. 

The subsequent beating, jailing, and 
killing of priests in Yugoslavia and other 
Communist-dominated countries prove 
conclusively, as was contended at the 
time of the archbishop’s trial, that the 
offense against him was part of the Com- 
munist pattern and plan to restrict reli- 
gious freedom everywhere. 

The United States has rightfully as- 
sumeu world leadership in championing 
the cause of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. It is time the United 
States initiated action to bring about the 
release of Archbishop Stepinac. 

The Committee for the Liberation of 
Archbishop Stepinac of 75 Lewis Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has submitted to me a 
resolution adopted unanimously at their 
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recent meeting held at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., which I commend 
to the Congress: 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE RELEASE OF 
ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC 


Whereas in the summer of 1946, the public 
sentiment of the world was shocked by the 
arrest of Most Rev. Aloysius Stepinac, Arch- 
bishcp of Zagreb and Roman Catholic Primate 
of Croatia, which was followed by a farcical 
political trial on charges of collaboration, and 
his condemnation to imprisonment at hard 
labor for a term of 16 years; and 

Whereas since that date the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment has kept the archbishop a prisoner 
in close confinement, depriving him of all 
opportunity to exercise his ecclesiastical func- 
tions, to practice his civil rights, and even 
to attend the funeral of his mother; and, 

Whereas this action, coupled with the Kill- 
ing of hundreds of priests and nuns, the 
seizure of religious property, and the sup- 
pression of the religious press, points to an 
organized campaign to exterminate organized 
religion, and especially the Roman Catholic 
religion, because of its unflinching opposi- 
tion to atheistic communism; and 

Whereas the other nations of the world, 
individually and collectively, have failed to 
take any effective steps to remedy this glar- 
ing injustice, despite their professed adher- 
ence to ideals of religious and civil freedom: 
Be it therefore, 

Resolved, That this mass-meeting of Ameri- 
can citizens, assembled in the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn, N. Y., on this 15th 
day of March 1948, representing organiza- 
tions with a membership of over 200,000, 
hereby protests the silence of our Govern- 
ment in this vital case; and be it further 

Resolved, That we demand the adoption 
by the present Congress of the resolutions 
introduced therein by Representatives 
ROONEY, Potts, Ross, and KERSTEN, providing 
for official action by our Government and by 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
in accordance with the provisions of its 
Charter, to condemn these actions by the 
Government of Yugoslavia as violations of 
freedom, and a threat to the peace of the 
world; and be it further 

Resolved, That we ask the national polit- 
ical parties to adopt, at their forthcoming 
national nominating convention, resolutions 
pledging themselves to nominate candidates 
for national offices who will work for the 
early righting of this monstrous injustice; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we condemn all attempts 
to prevent the putting of pressure on the 
Yugoslay Government under the pretext 
that this would be a violation of its internal 
sovereignty, as being direct invitations to 
totalitarian depotisms to tyrannize over 
their freedom-loving subjects without fear of 
reprisal or punishment; and be it further 





Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be furnished to the press, to the President 
of the United States, Secretary of State, to 


the Members of Congress from this area, to 





the san «6delegates on the Security 
Cou 1d on the UNESCO body of the 
Unit ions, and to such other officials 


rositions to contribute to the 
yf Archbishcp Stepinac. 
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vaft-Hartley Act cn the Credit Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I would like to call attention 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the Beaver Dam (Wis.) Daily Citizen: 


ON THE CREDIT SIDE 


The full report of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions—watchdog committee for short—puts 
the committee’s O. K. on the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which it describes as functioning suc- 
cessfully. 

Because the majority of the committee 
favors the law, no efforts to change it have 


been made during the present session of Con- ° 


gress. If the strike picture for the remain- 
der of the year indicates that the law needs 
strengthening, the job probably will be in- 
herited by the next Congress. 

In spite of the wails which are still coming 
from President Green, of the AFL, President 
Murray, of CIO, and various other union lead- 
ers, there is plenty of statistical evidence at 
hand to warrant the conclusion that the law 
is working to the advantage of labor, man- 
agement, and, most of all, the American 
public. 

It is a matter of record, for instance, that 
there has been a decline in strikes as a result 
of the provisions which require a 60-day no- 
tice of disputes and which make secondary 
boycotts illegal. That is the public's gain. 

Labor has strengthened itself in popular 
esteem by the elimination of some Commu- 
nist sympathizers from official positions. 
The profit to management comes from the 
greater security it enjoys as a result of its 
right to sue for damages when contracts are 
violated by the unions. 

All these are majority judgments and, of 
course, will make no impression on irrecon- 
cilables like Green and Murray. But backed 
up by figures as they are, they give the law 
a respectable credit rating. 





Scout Education for Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Scout Education for Citizenship,” 
delivered by the Honorable James A. Far- 
ley, at Wheeling, W. Va., on April 27, 
1948, before the Boy Scout Council for 
that area. 

here being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SCOUT EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


In a way, it may seem somewhat presump- 
tuous for me, from outside your Scout move- 
ment, to undertake to talk tonight about 
scouting to you, Who are experts. Any 
Tenderfoot Scout can tie a knot better than I 
can. Yet, on the other hand, it might be 
valuable for you to get the point of view of 
an outsider like myself, on why the youth of 
this country needs the kind of education 
the Scout program is giving. 

Although I may be an outsider as far as 
your Scout organization is concerned, Iam 
very much of an insider when it comes to the 
boys you are seeking to serve, and our coun- 
try, which will ultimately benefit because of 
the training your Scouts are receiving. 

You, too, in this group, are concerned about 
our country and our boys, because certainly 
you would not have left your homes and 
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come together on this occasion, busy men 
and women, to give your service and your 
time, unless you were thoroughly convinced 
that boys need some special kind of educa- 
tion if they are to grow up right, and that 
the Boy Scouts of America is the agency to 
give it to them. 

The other day someone asked me what I 
thought of the world outlook. I replied, 
“When I look on the older generation, now 
so largely in power, the generation to which I 
belong, and reflect on the problems which 
have been ours, and the crises we have met 
successfully, the present uncertain future of 
all peoples—all things—my heart is heavy, 
But when I fix my attention on a group of 
boys, the new generation, my heart leaps 
with faith and hope.” 

I do not need to dwell upon the situation 
throughout the world today. Wiser and 
better-informed people than I are filling the 
air waves and pages of newsprint with their 
comments and their predictions. Misunder- 
standing and suspicion and tension burden 
the peoples of the earth. 

But there is one thing on which we can 
base our confidence and our hope of a better 
day to come, and that is our young people. 
Think of the unexhausted energy of youth. 
What boundless vitality and enthusiasm and 
devotion are wrapped up in boyhood. Con- 
sider the average American boy. Think of 
his unspoiled powers. The agility of his 
muscles. The quickness of his eye, his ear 
undulled, his curiosity keen, his memory 
sharp, his unspoiled emotions ready to ad- 
mire, and his willpower to be directed. 

But think, too, how easily he is affected 
by the influences that we offer him. Bad in- 
fluences, all too often. Statisticians tell us 
that the average age of the men who are in- 
mates of prisons and reformatories is 26, or 
even younger. And even more serious is the 
fact that five-sixths of these young men had 
the seeds of weakness, that later caused their 
downfall, cast across their character in the 
period of their boyhood or early youth. This 
has tremendous significance to you and me 
and all who are interested in the future 
welfare of our country. 

But, thank God, boys are even more easily 
affected by good influences than by bad. 
I have known and taiked with many young 
people personally, in the course of my life- 
time of experience, and the result justifies 
me in going on record to say that boys are 
far more responsive to high and noble ideals, 
than to those forces which are demoralizing, 
provided the ideals are presented in a way 
that the boys can understand, and that 
appeal to them as worth while. 

I cannot understand the person therefore 
who is not aflame with enthusiasm fcr an 
organization and a program that is designed 
to do both these things. You men and 
women here tonight are acting on behalf 
of the Nation's chief asset—boyhood. When 
you reach a man you are dealing in addition, 
but if you reach a boy and line him up with 
the forces that make for decency, law and 
order, and good citizenship you are dealing 
with a multiplication table. Tonight you 
are dealing with the fate of the coming years 

I would like to ask you what you feel 
makes a nation great. More extent of ter- 
ritory dces not contribute greatness, Russia 
has more square miles of territory than any 
other nation on earth. Nor does volume Oi 
population indicate greatness. China has 
the numbers, some four hundred million. 
But that is not what constitutes the great- 
ness of the Chinese people. Nor does the 
volume of public or private wealth or of 
natural resources constitute true greatness. 
Am I not right when I say that neither edu- 
cation nor technical training by itself make 
a nation great? Germany was one of the 
best trained nations of modern times. 
Education and training build armaments 
and teach people to be skillful in using 
weapons, but that is not greatness. No, the 
real greatness of a nation is its people. It 
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js their ideals, their character, their spirit 


that makes it great. And these are deter- 
mined largely by the influences that we 
pring to bear on the boys and girls, the 
youth of our country. What America, this 
jand we so much love, will be 30, 40, or 100 
years from now depends pretty much upon 
what is happening to those boys who are 
shooting marbles in the streets and lanes 
of our cities and villages, right now. 

Democracy is always on trial. Every epoch 
is a critical epoch for the world and for 
the individual country. What makes one 
period more successful than another in our 
history, and all history proves it, is that in 
one period we raise up a more unselfish and 
patriotic group of citizens than we do in 
another, That is the great difference. There 
are always problems, important, tremendous. 
One of the great needs today, in my opinion, 
is not merely to teach boys skills for this 
trade or that profession, but to give them a 
firm background of those things which will 
make them strong, intelligent, capable, un- 
selfish and honest citizens. That is what we 
need today. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
we can leave this tremendously important 
responsibility to the schools. Mere school- 
ing is not education. Our schools are doing 
a grand work under great handicaps. But 
whereas a boy is influenced by his school for 
a few hours daily during a few years of his 
life every other experience of his life is also 
an educational experience, and often the 
most vital part of his education, for better or 
worse, is received outside of his school. 

Of course, one of the boy’s great educa- 
tional experiences which affects his entire 
life is his home, It is a fact that most young 
men who get into trouble with the authori- 
ties had bad conditions at home when they 
were boys. The value of a good home is im- 
possible to estimate. 

The church should be a major factor in a 
boy’s education. Unfortunately, often it 
isn't. They tell me that nearly half of the 
boys in America do not have any church 

filiation. To any serious-thinking person 
that is a terrible indictment of the parents 
of those boys. Religion should be a com- 
pelling force in the life of every adult or 
youth. If a boy ts handicapped by the lack of 
religious training his whole later life may be 
warped. One reason why I am strong for the 
Boy Scout movement is that it emphasizes 
the importance of religion in a boy’s life, 
Every boy needs to be taught that if he is 

be rewarded in the world to come he must 
do two things in this life; he must honor 
the divine command, which is, “Love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, thy 
whole soul and thy whole mind.” Then he 
must do something else; “And thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

This is the basis Uf your twelfth Scout law 
which says, as you are all aware, that a 
Scout is reverent toward God. He is faithful 

his religious duties and respects the con- 
victions of others in matters of custom and 
religion, I wish that could be a law not only 
for Boy Scouts but for every citizen in the 
United States. There would be no bigotry; 

ere would be no intolerance; we would 

ar nothing of racial persecution. No gov- 
ernment is greater than the religious convic- 
ions of its citizens. No godless country can 
hope to endure. 

It seems to me that some of the problems 
that face us today are rooted in lack of 
character which is the essence of any re- 
ligion. The forces today which make possi- 
ble our great army of criminals and make 

me of our people an easy prey to subver- 
sive propaganda are public apathy, lack of 
interest in honest law enforcement, and pub- 
lic laziness concerning the power of the bal- 
lot. Good politics is a great and beneficial 
thing. But corrupt politics is a criminal 
thing and breeds criminals. 

The past 30 or 40 years have seen the de- 
velopment of many agencies to give boys and 
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girls something positive in the way of train- 
ing, to equip them for their responsibilities 
as citizens. For the most part, their aims and 
programs seem to me admirable. The Boy 
Scouts of America is one of these which I 
value highly because it is set up in a way 
that is typical of our democratic way of life. 

When we strip down to the essentials we 
find, do we not, that what we here in Amer- 
ica value more than anything else is our free 
institutions and our representative, demo- 
cratic government. The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ice is one of the most thoroughly American 
institutions that I know of. In the first 
place, it is a voluntary organization. The 
boys join because they want to. It depends 
on the action of the American people as citi- 
zens in their private capacity, not on Govern- 
ment action. Next, it is open to all boys, of 
every race and religious belief. Then, it is 
run by the boys themselves. They have their 
own boy leaders, learn their own scouting, 
and stand on their own feet. They learn how 
to do things for other people instead of 
waiting to have other people to do things 
for them. This develops the kind of men 
who will insist upon democracy and all that 
goes with democracy—free speech, free press, 
respect for the convictions of the other 
fellow. 

Now any program of training that we offer 
boys has got to be something they like, or 
they won’t take it. It has to be based on 
something that they enjoy doing, and more 
than that, that they think is worth doing. 
Every boy has a yearning to be an adven- 
turer, to stand out among the rest of the 
gang as daring and skillful. A lot of kids 
get into trouble with police for misde- 
meanors that have their foundation in noth- 
ing more vicious than a desire to show off. 
Give them a chance to prove their skill in 
something more constructive and their need 
for adventure will be satisfied. 

For instance, there is the case of a Boy 
Scout from my own New York City, not so 
long ago. It seems that on a hot day he 
went over to a public beach in New Jersey 
to go swimming. The water was very rough 
and the undertow was strong. But at the 
time that this Scout, whose name was Bob, 
was taking his swim, there were plenty of 
others enjoying the water. Apparently, two 
men got further out than they realized; sud- 
denly they were hundreds of yards from shore 
and unable to get back because the waves 
were mountainous and the undertow was 
pulling them cut, strong and hard. They 
shouted for help. Bob was on shore and heard 
them, and immediately this boy, 13 years old, 
dove into the water and swam out to their 
rescue. One of the men he rescued weighed 
about 170 pounds, and he struggled in his 
terror when the Scout reached him; but the 
Scout knew what to do, for he had learned 
something about life saving in his troop. 
He kept out of the man’s way and finally 
managed to get him in what they call a 
“chin carry” and towed him to shore. But 
the Scout did not stop there. He borrowed a 
coat from one of the women on the beach, 
spread it on the sand and laid the man on it. 
He gave him treatment, and back he went to 
help the life guards who had gone cut to 
rescue the other victim. 

For this, the boy got a gold medal and the 
eternal gratitude of two men and their fami- 
lies. Now, no boy who has the training and 
the skill to do something like that is ever 
going to be satisfied with the cheap or vicious 
diversions offered by the streets of New York 
City. He’s got something wonderful to do. 

Another thing i feel is valuable in the 
Scout scheme of organization is that it 
teaches boys to do things together. There’s 
no effort to develop prima donnas; instead, 
the emphasis is placed on the group. The 
small group works as a team under its own 
boy leader. The Scout troop camps play 
and work together. We need a lot of that 
teamwork in this country. There is a tend- 
ency on the part of some leaders and some 
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groups to try +o play solo. We all need to 
get together and pull together for the good 
of all of us. The time to learn that life has 
to be a give-and-take affair, with the em- 
phasis on the give, is when we are young. In 
a Scout troop the boy can’t help but get the 
habit. 

In the Scout troop the boy has companions 
of his own age, who take part with him in 
wholesome activities. The influence of good 
companions on the growing boy is well 
known. But in your organization the boy 
has even more. He is brought under the 
leadership of upright, unselfish, idealistic 
men, men whom he must respect because 
they know how to do a hundred things that 
he thinks worthwhile, such as building a fire 
in the rain, setting up a tent, or taking a 
hike by compass. Good companions and 
good leadership are an important part of 
education for citizenship. 

I like to think of the more than a million 
and a half boys in your organization who day 
by day, as they steadily approach manhood, 
are being educated for the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy. In a few short 
years, we of the older generation must turn 
over to them the management of this Na- 
tion’s affairs. From their ranks will come 
the executives, the businessmen, the scien- 
tists, the legislators, the governors. I have 
no doubt that somewhere in your vast or- 
ganization perhaps, who knows, among the 
Scouts of your council, there’s one who will 
some day be President of the United States. 

It is a solemn responsibility which you 
men face as leaders in this great movement 
for training youth. You dare not be medi- 
ocre in your efforts. You are dealing with 
the greatest generation our country has ever 
known. We can safely trust the situation to 
their hands if we equip them for the task 
ahead We see in these great tides of youth 
capacities of vision, of heroism, of adven- 
ture, and of sacrificial devotion that, with 
the help of God, will make it possible to 
meet the supreme demands of their day. 





Proposed Revision of United Nations 
Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address on the necessity for 
revision of the United Nations Charter, 
delivered by me in New York City yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The United States is faced with the dilem- 
ma either of conquering the world or con- 
quering war. Only through revision of the 
UN Charter is there the slightest hope of 
conquering war. 

The United Nations under its Charter has 
demonstrated its inability to cope with the 
problem of maintaining world peace. Frus- 
tration and panic are its achievements to 
date. Hate has displaced hope in the world, 
and fear has supplanted confidence. Due 
to its impotence, world unity has disinte- 
grated into two bristling armed camps ready 
to strike. War is on everyone’s lips. 

Palestine, a relatively insignificant issue 
has revealed the tragic weakness of the Char- 
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ter and proved its utter failure. Instead of 
bold action, solid integrity, and strength, 
we witness indecision, legalistic nonsense, 
and the wringing of hands. We are experi- 
encing the most pitiful demonstration of 
vacillation since the League of Nations gave 
birth to World War II. 

Three fundamental changes in the Charter 
are indicated: 

(1) The elimination of the veto right in 
the Security Council, but only in matters of 
aggression and armament for aggression spe- 
cifically defined; 

(2) The elimination of the present back- 
breaking armament race by providing world- 
wide control and inspection of atomic energy 
and a quota limitation on the production of 
all other important weapons; 

(3) The elimination of aggression and in- 
ternational misconduct by creating an inter- 
national police force backed up by the armed 
forces of the member states. 

The adoption of these changes in the Char- 
ter does not mean the scrapping of the pres- 
ent United Nations. All of its ccnstructive 
provisions would remain intact. The object 
of revision is to strengthen the United Na- 
tions in the field of security where it has 
notably failed. We must give it a stronger 
arm to deal with aggression and preparation 
for aggression, and we must provide it with 
a world judge and a world policeman to en- 
force its decisions. 

Article 51 of the United Nations Charter 
seems to be all things to all men. Under it 
we promote regional military pacts and we 
create political blocs directed against Russia, 
and at the same time we sit with her at the 
counsel table and give lip service to world 
unity. We justify this contradictory action 
as being well within article 51. Pretense is 
notavirtue. If the United States and Russia 
are determined to slide into world war III, 
article 51 provides a convenient lubricant to 
grease the skids. 

The chief objection leveled at revision 1s 
that Russia will not accept it. This is by 
no means certain. Russia insists she is pri- 
marily afraid of war instigated by the capi- 
talistic powers. A revised Charter would 
guarantee Russia, as well as all other mem- 
ber states, against the launching of the rap- 
idly developing preventive war which today 
is just around the corner. Furthermore, 
through the quota limitation on armaments, 
Russia would achieve military equality with 
the capitalistic democracies. What could be 
fairer than this? 

However, let us suppose that Russia flatly 
refuses these revisions. Does this mean that 
the United Nations must remain weak and 
impotent while the armament race gathers 
speed? Indeed, it does not. In that case, 
the United States and other like-minded 
states reluctantly would go ahead without 
her and set up a mutual-defense organiza- 
tion in accordance with article 51 of the 
Charter. This organization, comprising 
about four-fifths of the earth, would be so 
strong that Russia could not possibly com- 
pete with it. Sooner or later she, too, must 
join. 

Since it ought not be our policy to fight 
first and reason afterward, we should offer 
Russia revision as our own last-ditch ulti- 
matum before we start the dropping of 
atomic bombs in the preventive war which 
is now being seriously discussed. 

I refuse to believe that any great people do 
not yearn for an honorable settlement of all 
international differences on the basis of jus- 
tice, decency, and fair play, but if Russia 
plans otherwise, the sooner we uncover her 
perfidy the better. If Russia turns her back 
on the protection which revision affords, she 
will put the world on notice to counter- 
check her every move. 

These who resist revision are playing with 
fire and are assuming a terrible responsi- 
bility. If they alone might starve and freeze 
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and bleed and burn it would not be quite so 
bad, but millions must pay with their lives 
for the stubborn folly they now pursue. 





Address by Hon. Homer Ferguson, of Mich- 
igan, at a Meeting of Michigan Com- 
mercial Secretaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand an extract from remarks made 
by the junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] before a meeting of the 
Michigan Commercial Secretaries in 
Washington, D. C., on April 26. I think 
these remarks are right to the point and 
relate to one of the vital subjects being 
considered by the American people. 
Therefore I ask that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Ancther thing in which you are greatly in- 
terested, I am sure, is communism in 
America. 

Why are you concerned with it? It is not 
because you expect that Communists will 
take over the Government and we will adopt 
communism as our form of government. We 
do feel, however, that Communist members 
or fellow travelers, working in our policy- 
making departments, affect our Government 
policies and by sabotage may weaken our 
Government and affect our national lives. 

If we do get into a war with the Soviet 
Union, then we might expect real and serious 
trouble through Communists in key positions 
in American industry and Government. 

The Nazi fifth column was composed 
mostly of aliens and people of one national- 
ity. This is not true of the Communists in 
this country. Many of them are citizens; 
they are of all nationalities, and often Ameri- 
can-born. That is why we have more to fear 
from them than we did from the bund. 

Communism is not a “political party.” 
Attorney General Francis Biddle on May 28, 
1942, made a finding in the Harry Bridges case 
that the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, from the time of its in- 
ception in 1919 to the present time, is “an 
organization which believes in, advises, advo- 
cates, and advances the overthrow by force 
and violence of the Government of the 
United States.” 

We can assume that the Attorney General 
had information in the files of the Depart- 
ment of Justice from which he could make 
such a finding. He was a lawyer and had 
been a Federal judge. Therefore, it is to be 
presumed that he was drawing a conclusion 
from facts. 

If Mr Biddle’s findings were true, it would 
appear we have a Federai law since 1940, pro- 
hibits communism in America. 

Section 10, title 18, of the Criminal Code 
provides it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son— 

“(1) To knowingly or willfully advocate, 
abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the United 
States by force or violence, or by the assassi- 
nation of any officer of any such govern- 
ment. * 8 © 





“(3) To organize or help to organize any 
society, group, or assembly of persons who 
teach, advocate, or encourage the overthrow 
or destruction of any government in the 
United States by force or violence; or to be 
or become a member of, or affiliate with, any 
such society, group, or assembly of Persons, 
knowing the purposes thereof.” 

Let us assume that the facts Attorney 
General Biddle had are now in the Attorney 
General’s files. I suggest a test case against 
the National Secretariat, which consists of 
two members, the 12 members of the Na- 
tional Executive Board, and the 50 members 
of the National Committee of the Commun- 
ist Party of the United States. 

If such a case were successful, it would 
have the effect of (a) making the Commun- 
ist Party in America illegal; (b) it would 
destroy many of the Communist-front or- 
ganizations which plague us; (c) those who 
claim to have innocently joined such an or- 
ganization would actually see the red flag; 
(d) it would seriously affect the raising of 
money in this country by the Communist 
Party; (e) it would have the effect of fore- 
warning all in America that if they know- 
ingly join, they, too, were violating the 
United States law and could be criminally 
prosecuted. 

Here we have had a law since 1940, we 
have had evidence in the files of the At- 
torney General’s office since 1942. Why has 
no action been taken by the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Isn’t it time for action rather than 
just for the collection of evidence? 





The Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled ‘“‘We Need Something 
Stronger Than Law,” which appeared in 
the April 24, 1948, issue of Collier's 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE NEED SOMETHING STRONGER THAN LAW 


When President Truman called recently 
for a lot of civil-rights law—antilynch, anti- 
poll tax, anti-Jim Crow, etc.—either he 
stirred up a true hornets’ nest down South 
or (as seems more likely at this writing) he 
only handed southern Democrats a promising 
chance to make a husky bid for restoration 
of the two-thirds rule at the next Demo- 
cratic convention. 

What's the truth about this civil-rights 
question, anyway? It fans up the fierces? 
passions, and it traces back to the first hope- 
he’s-still-burning-in-hell scoundrel who kid- 
naped the first Negro from Africa for slavery 
in the American Colonies. 

It seems to us that most Americans who 
do any thinking and arguing on the subject 
are at one and the same time right and 
wrong. 

Northern intellectuals, who make south- 
erners see red with their continual nagging 
at the South and their demands for Federal 
civil-rights laws, are surely right in prin- 
ciple. Lynching is a foul crime. Poll taxes 
are unjust when they keep any one group of 
people from voting. Jim Crow cars or trolley 
and bus sections are discriminatory. It is 
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unfair to freeze Negroes out of good jobs for 
which they could qualify. And so on, 

On the other hand, we think southerners 
are only telling the truth when they insist 
that Federal laws will never succeed in wiping 
out these injustices. It is axiomatic that 
no law, however well meant, can work unless 
it is supported by the majority of the people 
it affects. Northern intellectuals should 
know this fact of life from the Nation’s ex- 
perience with Federal prohibition. 

Vell, both sides having a measure of right 
and a measure of wrong in their arsenals 
of argumentation, is there any discoverable 
factor that swings the scales one way or the 
other? We think there is. 

That factor is the unquestionable truth 
that the Negro’s status in the South is get- 
ting better every day. He is some 90 percent 
better off economically than in the early 
years following the Civil War. Lynching is 
sliding toward the vanishing point. As for 
social equality, most Negroes apparently don’t 
want it anyway, since they have their own 
social organizations to satisfy their fraternal, 
religious, snobbish, etc., instincts. 

Federal laws didn’t work these improve- 
ments. They have come about solely because 
they have been stimulated by the most sub- 
stantial and respected people among the 
southern whites. They would have come a 
good deal more slowly, we think, if Federal 
laws had forced Mr. Whiskers to keep his 
nose eternally stuck into southern affairs. 

If all this is as true as we’re convinced it 
is, then it follows tht the best way to soive 
what remains of the Negro problem is to go 
on just about as we’ve been going since 
around 1870. That would mean: Let the 
northern intelligentsia howl its collective 
head off about the South. Let southern and 
northern politicians make what political 
capital they can out of the question, but 
don’t saddle the Federal Government with 
a bunch of laws which it cannot enforce. 
In other words, let the South work out its 
Negro problems mostly on its own—which it 
is doing anyway, and we think will continue 
to do. 





A Policy for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, our 
citizens are aroused, as never before, to 
the necessity of adherence to a policy 
which will eliminate war and will make 
for enduring peace. As typical of this 
awakened and intelligent interest by 
outstanding citizens, I might mention a 
communication I have received from 
Judge Jacob M. Moses, a citizen of ster- 
ling worth of Maryland. He sent me, 
with approval, a statement from the 
Emergency Committee of Atomic Scien- 
tists of Princeton entitled “A Policy for 
Survival.” In order that many others 
may have the opportunity to read and 
digest this pronouncement, I request 
unanimous consent to insert the state- 
ment in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

A PoLicy FOR SURVIVAL 

“No one has the right to withdraw from 
the world of action at a time when civiliza- 
“cn faces its supreme test.” (A statement 


by the Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists.) 
I 


Two years ago this month the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission was in 
process of formation. Now the discussions 
on international control of atomic energy 
are about to be adjourned indefinitely, per- 
haps never again to be resumed. One of the 
most fateful events in history has passed 
almost unnoticed. Its importance must be 
realized: its lesson for mankind must be 
made clear, 

To clarify the importance of the collapse of 
these discussions, we reiterate here our six- 
point statement, published originally on 
November 17, 1946: 

1, Aton.ic bombs can now be made cheaply 
and in large number. They will become more 
destructive. 

2. There is no military defense against 
atomic bombs and none is to be expected. 

8. Other nations can rediscover our secret 
processes by themselves. 

4. Preparedness against atomic war is 
futile, and if attempted, will ruin the struc- 
ture of our socfal order. 

5. If war breaks out, atomic bombs will be 
used and they will surely destroy our civili- 
zation. 

6. There is no solution to this problem 
except international control of atomic energy 
and the elimination of war. 

Every scientific development in the inter- 
vening 17 months has supported the accuracy 
of this statement. Yet the negotiations by 
which international control of atomic energy 
was to be achieved have collapsed. 


This is a time for taking stock of reality 
and facing up to the facts. The most salient 
fact confronting our civilization is that the 
hope of one world is frustrated. Today two 
hostile worlds are in full contest: The east- 
ern bloc headed by the Soviet Union con- 
fronts the western democracies. 

Three possible lines of policy are emerg- 
ing in the West: 

1. The first policy is that of the preventive 
war. It calls for an attack upon the poten- 
tial enemy at a time and place of our own 
choosing while the United States retains 
the monopoly of the atomic bomb. Let us 
not delude ourselves that victory would be 
cheap and easy. At the outset the Russians 
must occupy all of Europe up to the Atlantic 
seaboard from which they could be dislodged 
only by large-scale bombardment of cities 
and communication centers. No military 
leader has suggested that we could force 
a Russian surrender without a costly ground 
force invasion of Europe and Asia. Even if 
victory were finally achieved after colossal 
sacrifices in blood and treasure, we would 
find western Europe in a condition of ruin 
far worse than that which exists in Germany 
today, its population decimated and over- 
run with disease. We would have for gen- 
erations the task of rebuilding western 
Europe and of policing the Soviet Union. 
This would be the result of the cheapest 
victory we could achieve. Few responsible 
persons believe in even so cheap a victory. 

2. The second possible policy is mainte- 
nance of an armed peace in a two-bloc world 
which, historically, has always led to war. 
This course would lead to rebuilding the 
strength of western Europe economically 
and militarily to a point where, allied with 
the United States, it would confront the 
Soviet bloc with overwhelming strength. 
This would entail tremendous and steadily 
accelerating armaments expenditures over 
an indefinite period, enforce a lower stand- 
ard of living on the people, and might betray 
our moral position by propping up anti- 
democratic regimes as counterpoise to the 
Russians. But it could have no termination 
save in a war begun at a less advantageous 
moment than the preventive war and thus 
ending even less favorably, 
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3. A third possible policy is the drive for 
world government, which has little support 
among governments but has growing and 
powerful support among the peoples of the 
west. Stripped of the enthusiasm of its 
friends and the misapprehensions of its ene- 
mies, the world-government movement looks 
toward a creation of supranational authority 
with power sufficient to maintain law among 
nations. Initially and at every step the door 
would be open to all nations to federate with © 
the supranational authority and submit to its 
limited jurisdiction. 

Is this a hopeless perspective? We think 
not. The American proposal for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy was accepted 
in its essentials by the nations outside the 
Soviet bloc. Through its aboliton of the veto 
power in the field of atomic energy, !t would 
have had the effect of transferring sover- 
eignty in this field to the international au- 
thority. In substance this was a world gov- 
ernment in a limited sphere. 

The first two suggested policies lead in- 
evitably to a war which would end with the 
total collapse of our traditional civilization. 
The third indicated policy may bring about 
the acceptance by the Soviet bloc of the offer 
of federation. If they will not accept feder- 
ation, we lose nothing not already lost. If, 
as seems probable, the world has a period of 
armed peace, time and events may bring 
about a change in their policy. 

We have then the choice of acceptance, in 
the first two cases, of the inevitability of war 
or, in the latter case, of the possibility of 
peace. Confronted by such alternatives, we 
believe that all constructive lines of action 
must be in Keeping with the need of estab- 
lishing a federal world government. 


I 


World government can be achieved, but 
cannot be achieved overnight. In the mean- 
time statesmen must confront today’s prob- 
lems and attempt to solve them, lest there 
be no civilized world left to govern. The 
course of events has indicated a growing 
dependence on armaments at a time when 
armaments cannot be adequate for purposes 
of national defense, and a decreasing use of 
the processes of negotiation and conciliation. 

There are no serious negotiations going for- 
ward anywhere in the world between the two 
great powers—the United States and Soviet 
Russia. Almost everywhere the pattern is 
the same—total collapse of discussion on the 
most important problems—in the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission, in Berlin, 
in Korea. 

We hope for discussion and negotiation at 
the highest governmental level—if need he, 
in secrecy in the initial stages—keeping in 
mind at all times the ultimate goal of peace 
through world government. We understand 
and share the distaste among cemocratic 
people for secret negotiations. But we see 
no hope under present conditions for any 
settlement to come out of public negotia- 
tions in which each statesman is the prisoner 
of his national prestige. 

This call to negotiation does not mean 
appeasement. Every member of this com- 
mittee was opposed to Munich at the time 
of Munich, and we are equally Committed 
today to the maintenance of the spiritual 
and physical bounds of freedom throughout 
the world. We are deeply disturbed by the 
conversion of Czechoslovakia into a police 
state. 

IV 

We make public our position in the belief 
that in a democracy it is the duty of every 
citizen to contribute to the clarification of 
issues and to the solution of the great prob- 
lems which confront all of us. Scientists 
have a special position in the tragic situation 
in which mankind exists today. It is through 
the work of the scientific community that 
this great menace has come upon humanity 
and now threatens to destroy our civiliza- 
tion. 
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We are all citizens of a world community 


sharing a common peril. Is it inevitable 
that because of our passions and our in- 
herited customs we should be condemned 
to destroy ourselves? No one has the right 
to withdraw from the world of action at a 
time when civilization faces its supreme 
test. It is in this spirit that we call upon 
all peoples to work and to sacrifice to achieve 
a settlement which will bring peace. 

Albert Einstein, Chairman, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J.; Har- 
old C. Urey, Vice Chairman, University 
of Chicago; Harrison Brown, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; T. R. Hogness, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Joseph E. Mayer, 
University of Chicago; Philip M. Morse, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory; H. J. 
Muller, University of Indiana; Fred- 
erick Seitz, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


_(Emergency Committee of Atomic Scien- 
tists, 118 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J., April 
12, 1948.) 





Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
and an article from the New York Times 
of May 3, 1948, dealing with the dis- 
placed persons problem, its bearing on 
the Palestine situation, and its treat- 
ment by the Congress. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS AND THE DP’s 

For over a year Congress had the oppor- 
tunity to deal with the displaced-persons 
problem on a bold and humanitarian basis. 
It had before it the Stratton bill to admit 
400,000 of these “stateless” men, women, and 
children from the DP camps over a 4-year 
period, as a way of inducing all immigrant- 
receiving nations to open their doors and 
solve this human problem. Churches, civic 
groups, labor organizations, industrialists, 
and Government leaders strongly supported 
this measure at congressional hearings. But 
the Stratton bill has, to use the well-worn 
phrase, “died in committee.” 

Congress now has before it two new bills. 
Both are inadequate. Both have strange re- 
strictions. But since it is not likely that 
the principles of the Stratton bill will be ad- 
hered to, at least during the present session, 
the better of the two bills deserves a realistic 
attitude. This is H. R. 6163, introduced into 
the House by Representative FELLows and just 
approved by the House Judiciary Committee. 
Its chief provisions are that 200,000 DP’s be 
admitted in 2 years, charging these admis- 


sions off against 50 percent of the regular 
quotas; the 15,000 DP’s now in the country 
on temporary permits, facing possible depor- 
tation, be allowed to become American citi- 
zens; priorities be given (a) to farm labor- 
ers, physicians, dentists, and skilled work- 
ers, and (b) to blocd relatives of American 
citizens or aliens now here; war orphans be 


admitted outside of the quotas. 


With the backing of House Republican 
leadership, the Fellows bill has an excellent 
chai f passage. But two sericus defects 
must be remedied. For the morigeging of 
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future quotas would mean that such coun- 
tries of origin as Estonia, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, with already absurdly low quotas, 
would be mortgaged for from 13 to 165 years. 
The second defect would deny the benefits of 
the new bill to some 20,000 DP’s living not 
in the European DP camps but in Shanghai. 

But the Fellows bill has at least the virtue 
of being sufficiently flexible to permit its ad- 
ministration. This is one virtue not dis- 
cernible in Senator WILEy’s bill, S. 2242—if, 
indeed, that discriminatory bill has any vir- 
tue at all. The Wiley bill would throw a 
bone to the DP’s, permitting 50,000 a year 
to enter for 2 years on a highly selective 
basis that would favor one DP group over 
another and end in breaking up families. 

There has surely been enough misery piled 
on cruelty for the DP’s. The House can miti- 
gate it somewhat by throwing out the jokers 
in the Fellows bill and speeding its passage. 
Then it is to be hoped that the Senate will 
offer a more humanitarian solution. 


ABROAD—THE DP’s AND PALESTINE—FOOTNOTE 
TO THE CHAPTER 


(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 


In a kind of ironic footnote to the war for 
Palestine, intensifying while the world looks 
on in helpless horror, there came out of the 
House Judiciary Committee last week a bill 
to admit 200,000 displaced persons into this 
country over a 2-year period. The bill is 
hedged around with as many restrictions and 
priorities as if this little group of homeless 
people—exactly the same human material of 
which this Nation is made—were cargoes of 
dynamite intended to blow up the economy 
of the United States. One of the meanest 
of the proposed conditions is that the num- 
ber allowed to come in under this bill would 
be charged up +o the immigration quotas of 
their respective countries of origin for years 
to come. 

It is folly to imagine that this measure has 
any real bearing on the Palestine question. 
If the United States and other countries had 
opened their doors from the beginning to the 
persecuted and outcast Jews of Hitler’s 
Europe, the pressure on Palestine as their 
only refuge would certainly have diminished, 
and there might have been a chance of 
settling the problem of the Palestinian state 
more gradually, without the present un- 
controllable violence. Now it is too late. 
The Stratton bill provided for the admission 
of 400,000 DP’s, and if it had been passed a 
year ago it would have given us a better 
conscience, saved thousands of human beings 
from death or deepening despair and eased 
the tension in the camps that makes our 
rule in Germany more difficult. But it would 
have had little effect on the tension in the 
Holy Land. 

WHO THE DP’S ARE 


The first reason for this is that the DP 
problem is not a problem of resettling Jews. 
Although it has been explained a thousand 
times, Americans are slow to realize that 
more than 80 percent of the displaced per- 
sons waiting in Germany to be disposed 
of are non-Jews, and that the great majority 
of the Jewish fraction wish to go to Fal- 
estine and not to America. It is equally 
hard to disabuse the American mind of the 
idea that the DP’s are Communists. 

Actually we are the slowest to take in 
these victims of war and Soviet conquest. 
Poorer and smaller countries regard man- 
power as an asset. They want labor for farms 
and mines, help for overworked housewives, 
skilled workers to aid in industrial produc- 
tion. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Canada, Brazil, and Argentina have already 
made place for many more DP’s than we 
have. Since last July Great Britain has 
found work and shelter for nearly 50,000, 
twice as many as any other country, and 
they are coming in regularly at the rate of 
5,000 monthly. 





The British, it should be noted in paren- 
theses, are making an intelligent effort to 
make the newcomers part of a national com- 
munity which is peculiarly homogeneous. 
As soon as they land in England they are 
sent to five instruction centers for an 8. 
week course in the customs and currency 
of the country, and this is followed by 
courses of technical instruction, where they 
are trained for work in coal mines, textile 
factories, and other undermanned industries. 
They begin at once to learn English from 
expert teachers, and English ways of life 
from volunteer groups who take them to 
police courts, theatres, clubs, and sports 
fields. Doctors, lawyers, engineers, chemists, 
farmers, dressmakers, cooks, they come from 
all the countries of central and eastern 
Europe and are integrated into English life 
with a rapidity that surprises the officials in 
charge of the resettlement, 


PRECEPTS CONTRADICTED 


But the resettlement of DP’s is a problem 
in itself, a problem that has hung fire for 
3 years now, not because it is not easy to 
solve but because we are too indifferent or 
stupid to comprehend that it costs us more as 
taxpayers to keep them in camps in Germany 
than to permit them to work for their living 
here, and too callous to feel that to dehu- 
manize people anywhere is to detract from 
human dignity everywhere. Displaced per- 
sons in territory under American rule, as in 
our zone in Germany, are a living contradic- 
tion of our lofty precepts exalting human 
values. 

If the Palestine question could ever have 
been answered by finding other refuges for 
the Jews, which is doubtful, that stage has 
long been passed. The desire for a homeland 
has created a nation where there was no 
nation and inflamed the Zionists with as 
fierce a national spirit as exists in the world. 

Resettlement in other parts of the world 
is an answer for the DP’s, but it is no longer 
an answer for a great part of the pitiful 
remnant of European Jewry. What might 
have been is one thing. What is is another, 
and events in Palestine at this moment un- 
derline another lost opportunity to solve a 
problem by the easy way instead of the hard 
way. 

Within smaller confines, Palestine is like 
Europe. In Europe the uneasy armistice has 
not broken down, but it cannot hold long 
unless the power vacuum is filled. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches is the latest and 
most impressive organ of opinion to issue 
an appeal for a positive program for peace. 
This cogent statement expresses the troubled 
thought and profound desire of millions of 
Americans of all faiths. But no doubt its 
authors would be the first to admit that the 
initial step toward peace is to remove the 
temptation to war by strengthening demo- 
cratic Europe to stand in the way of further 
aggression and by working for an interna- 
tional force to carry out decisions the United 
Nations cannot presume to make until it has 
means to enforce them. 





Down South—Global Recovery and State 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


EON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting an 
article by Thurman Sensing, director of 
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research of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, at Nashville, Tenn., show- 
ing what the $6,300,000,000 proposed to 
be spent on global recovery under the 
so-called Marshall plan will cost each one 
of the Southern States; and also showing 
the debts of each one of those States. 

I particularly call attention to the 
fact that according to Mr. Sensing’s 
statement, Mississippi’s debt amounts to 
$65,748,600, and that her proportionate 
share of this $6,300,000,000 will be $100,- 
800,000, or an average of more than 
$1,200,000 for every single individual 
county in the State. 

It will probably be said that the people 
of Mississippi do not pay as much taxes 
per capita as do the people in some of 
the richer States. But that is a mistake; 
they pay it through indirect taxes, 
through tariff, through discriminatory 
freight rates, excessive interest rates, 
and other charges that really place upon 
them a heavier burden per capita than 
that borne by the people of many of the 
so-called richer States without the bene- 
fits which those richer States derive. 

In other words, if they do not pay the 
Federal taxes directly, they pay the man 
who pays the taxes; or pay the man who 
pays the man who pays the taxes. It 
comes out of them after all. And the 
same thing may be said of the people of 
the other agricultural States. They 
really bear the heaviest burdens of them 
all. 

Mr. Sensing’s article reads as follows: 


The Congress has recently approved an 
initial—and the word “initial” should be 
emphasized—appropriation of $6,300,000,000 
toward the global recovery plan. This sum 
was to be made available for the first 15- 
months’ operation of the plan. 

When the Marshall plan was first proposed, 
no amount of money was mentioned. When 
this broadened into the European recovery 
plan, to extend over a 5-year period and to 
aid 16 nations of western Europe, the sum 
most usually mentioned was $17,000,000,000. 
Some considerable objection arising to men- 
tioning any total sum, and certainly to com- 
mitting the Nation beyond the next fiscal 
year, the total sum was dropped from con- 
sideration and all mention of amounts was 
confined to the initial appropriation. 

The whole movement later enlarged into 
the global recovery plan, and it was generally 
understood and realized that once this Na- 
tion embarked upon the plan, we would have 
to see it through. Estimates as to its even- 
tual cost have ranged as high as $100,000,000,- 
000 and never less than $17,000,000,000, and 
we now find the Administrator of the plan, 
Paul G, Hoffman—supposedly a conservative 
businessman—in one of his very first public 
statements, stating that the initial appro- 
priation of $6,300,000,000 for the first 15 
months is probably not enough. 

It is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the advisability of the United States 
entering upon a global recovery plan, even to 
consider whether it was the lesser of two 
evils; it is the purpose of this article to give 
us some conception of what we are getting 
into from the pure dollar and cents view- 
point. Let’s at least know what we are 
doing. 

The vastness of the costs of war and public 
debts in these later years is such that it is 
difficult for the average person to have any 
conception of what the total figures actually 
mean. The immensity of the figures has 
confused our thinking. This is unquestion- 
ably true of our national debt, now standing 
at approximately €260,000,000,000, and it is 





still true as we consider the cost of global 
recovery. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to bring the 
meaning of the figures down to us is to break 
them up on a state level. It perhaps did not 
sink in on many of us just what the initial 
appropriation toward global recovery meant 
financially, but when we consider our State 
shares of this $6,300,000,000 on a pro rata 
population basis, and compare these shares 
with our State debts, we begin to get some 
idea. These figures, so far as the Southern 
States are concerned, are set forth in the 
following table: 





State’s share 














of initial ap- 

State debt | propriation 
1946 ($6,300,000,000) 

for global 

recovery plan 
I cciidicncpiimtn $63, 522, 000 $132, 300, 000 
Sp teccanditaneil alone 134, 619, 000 88, 200, 000 
PR in cninandedennseae 1, 269, 000 88, 000, 000 
GOO vccccccnesiccccucce 8, 358, 000 151, 200, 000 
ee 5, 656, 000 132, 350, 000 
Louisiana....-..- 158, 034, 000 107, 100, 000 
Maryland..... 34, 699, 000 &1, 900, 000 
Mississippi... 65, 748, 000 100, 800, 000 
Missouri. .-.-.-..- 63, 545, 000 176, 400, 000 
North Carolina. 101, 868, 000 163, 800, 000 
Oklahoma...._.. 27, 261, 000 105, 000, 000 
South Carolina... 7h, 595, 000 88, 000, 000 
76, 500, 000 138, 600, 000 
12, 187, 000 302, 400, 000 
22, 530, 000 119, 700, 000 
68, 226, 000 88, 000, 000 
The comparisons are striking. And we 


must remember that this is just the begin- 
ning. And let’s not forget that the only 
source from which the Federal Government 
can obtain the money with which to finance 
this plan is from the people back in the var- 
ious States. And if we would like to know 
what global recovery will finally cost us, we 
can only multiply the figures in the right- 
hand column by the algebraical equation “x”, 

In this connection it might be pointed out 
that if someone should be curious as to his 
State’s share of the present national debt 
and would like to get hold of a real figure, 
he could ascertain that sum by multiplying 
the figures in the right-hand column by 40. 





The Road to War—History Repeats Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
familiar with the demands made upon 
Congress by President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, with the legislation adopted 
by the Congress in answer to those de- 
mands, and with the pressure of under- 
cover maneuvering as it is now known, 
will see in the present situation a repeti- 
tion of the policy which involved us in 
World War II. 

In the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 4 
is an editorial entitled “The Next Step,” 
which reads as follows: 

THE NEXT STEP 

The Truman administration and the bi- 
partian boys in Congress are now talking 
about a military guaranty for the five- 
nation western European coalition alined 
against the Soviet Union. A revival of lend- 
lease to rearm these countries and such 
other allies as can be mustered is also rec- 
ommended. 
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Before proceeding to these objectives, the 
schemers thought it prudent to get the Mar- 
shall plan passed under false pretenses. It 
was said originally that the country had the 
choice of passing the Marshall plan, with 
its contemplated expediture of $17,000,000,- 
000 in aid to western Europe over 4 years, 
or reconciling itself to great expenditures 
for rearmament against Russia. The Mar- 
shall plan was going to stop communism. 

Now that the Marshall plan is passed, we 
learn that it will not, after all, save us the 
necessity of spending billions on a huge 
air force, adopting peacetime conscription 
and a stoppage draft to fill up the ranks, and 
resigning ourselves to wartime controls over 
production, materials, manpower, prices, etc. 
The administration is asking all of these 
things. 

Not only will the Marshall plan fail to save 
us from these things at home, but it is now 
admitted that the Marshall plan is not going 
to save non-Communist Europe from com- 
munism. Military guaranties and a return 
to lend-lease are demanded for the benefit 
of the very same nations which were sup- 
posed to be going to be able to stave off 
communism if only they were given the bene- 
fits of the Marshall plan. 

All of this is dreadfully reminiscent of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s progressive steps in 1940-41, 
when, at first, we were told that we were not 
going to get into Europe’s war; next, that 
all aid should be given the nations op- 
posing the dictators, but that this help would 
stop “short of war”; thtn, that convoying 
and the dispatch of troops to Iceland and 
other points within the war zone were not 
going to put America into the war, but would 
keep the war away from America’s shores; 
and, finally, that it was our war, here is 
Pearl Harbor, we have been attacked, and 
now please pick up your gun and start 
firing. 

As before, the American people are taken 
a little distance along the road at a time, 
beguiled with promises like a reluctant horse 
enticed with a carrot. The campaign for 
resumption of lend-lease has been well 
prepared by the usual lieutenants of New 
Deal foreign policy: General Marshall, the 
Secretary of State; Senator VANDENBERG, the 
me-too Republican champion of the bi- 
partisan sell-out; Representative EaTon, the 
native Canadian who is VANDENBERG’s op- 
posite number ir the House; and by such 
other bipartisan Republican servants of New 
Deal foreign policy as Representative CHESTER 
E. Merrow, of New Hampshire. Last week 
the build-up proceeded as follows: 

Tuesday. Marshall closeted himself with 
Vandenberg, Under Secretary of State Lovett, 
and John Foster Dulles, bipartisan Republi- 
can adviser of Vandenberg. VANDENBERG 
emerged to make a speech broadly hinting 
that the United States would take the lead 
in strengthening UN through regional de- 
fensive alliances. 

In Congress on the same day MERROW de- 
manded an American commitment to go to 
war if Russia crossed any of a series of lines 
drawn in front of the approaches to the 
Atlantic, the nations of western Europe, the 
Dardanelles, Greece, Turkey, Iran, the Near 
East, the Persian Gulf, China, and the islands 
of the Pacific. He asked a flat military guar- 
anty to the coalition of Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

Marshall, in a speech that day, called for 
continuity of foreign policy (meaning his 
and Truman’s foreign policy) and full sup- 
port of that policy by the country (meaning 
100-percent bipartisanship). 

Wednesday. Marshall announced that the 
administration was considering some form 
of military lend-lease for the five members 
of the western European coalition, while 
Representative EATON announced that the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, of which 
he is chairman, had asked the State Depart- 
ment for new lend-lease in behalf of none 
Communist foreign nations. 
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ask Congress to revive lend-lease. Senator 
CONNALLY, former New Deal chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, said, however, 
that the request would originate with the 
State Department, which amounts to the 
same thing. 

Lend-lease will not only hasten the pace 
of this country toward national insolvency 
but will put the United States into a posi- 
tion everywhere in the world where it can 
be taken into war whenever Russia, one of 
its satellites, or one of the countries to be 
taken under the American wing chooses to 
start the firing. Weshall surrender the power 
of decision over our own acts and subject 
ourselves to whatever fate foreigners desiga 
for us. 

If Congress caves in once more, we shall 
be on the threshold of war just as we were 
in 1941. 


Under our system of government, if 
the people so lack confidence in the cour- 
age of their youth, in the ability of the 
producers of this country and in the di- 
plomacy of those who think first of 
America; if we now want to dictate the 
policy of other nations and are prepared 
to fight one war after another to ac- 
complish that purpose, our people have 
the privilege of so doing. 

It does seem to me, however, that being, 
as Churchill admitted, the foremost mili- 
tary nation in the tvorld, we should have 
with us men with enough diplomatic 
ability to keep us out of world war III 
without sacrificing any of our sover- 
eignty. We should not again make the 
same mistake we made which involved 
us in World War II. 





New Jersey Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, most 
veterans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences, and exemptions, as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of New Jersey. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present, for 
their information, an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by Harry Cole, depart- 
ment adjutant of the Disabled American 
Veterans, post office box 512, Brookdale 
Farm, Red Bank, N. J., as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCE AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A county allowance not exceeding $250 is 
provided fo~ the burial of indigent veterans, 
Burial may not be in a potter’s field. Coun- 
ties may acquire burial plots for such indi- 
gent veterans and provide for maintenance 
of same. 

Municipalities may appropriate money for 
maintenance of certain cemeteries where 
Revolutionary soldiers are buried, and they 
may contract with certain societies and asso- 
ciations for the care of such grounds. 

It is the duty of the county to decorate 
graves of veterans on Memorial Day. 

County superintendents maintain records 
of veterans’ graves. 

Registration of veterans’ graves is provided 
by the derartment of economic development 
and the department of health. 


Provision has been made for the care of 
neglected graves. 

A county allowance is provided for head- 
stones for veterans’ graves. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Disability of minority has been removed 
for qualified veterans under the GI bill of 
rights. 

A conservator may be appointed for per- 
sons serving in the armed forces. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments and administration of oaths, valida- 
tion is provided for certain instruments exe- 
cuted by members of the armed forces. 

Administration is provided of estates of 
persons missing in action, etc. 

Wills executed by deceased servicemen may 
be admitted to probate. 

Limitation of action period in case of 
claims of those in the armed forces is ex- 
tended. 

Persons in the armed forces, though ab- 
sent from the United States, may adopt 
minor children of spouses. 

Protection is granted to persons acting un- 
der power of attorney granted by members of 
the armed forces. 

Fiduciary powers are suspended during 
war service. 

Deeds of trust executed by persons in the 
armed forces are valid. 

A minimum age of 17 has been fixed for 
enlistments in State military forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 

Release from penal and correctional in- 
stitutions is permitted for examination for 
military service. Special pardons are pro- 
vided after honorable war service. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN QBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 

Public officers may not charge for an affi- 
davit, certificate, or service rendered to vet- 
erans in the preparation of claims for tax 
exemption. 

Bureaus of vital statistics report deaths 
of veterans to county superintendents, who 
keep a record of the veterans’ graves. Death 
certificates carry the name of the war and 
social-security number of the deceased vet- 
eran. 

Veterans are exempt from record search or 
copy fees when the record is to be used in 
connection with a claim for pension, admis- 
sion to homes, exemption from jury duty, or 
in lieu of lost discharge. 

Copies of public record for wards of the 
Veterans’ Administration are provided free 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

Certified copies of discMarge papers are is- 
sued to veterans and their families with the 
fee limited to 50 cents. 

Honorable discharges are recorded free of 
charge. 

The Adjutant General, as State service of- 
ficer, is charged with the duty of assisting 
veterans and their dependents with claims 
against the United States. Municipalities 
may operate service bureaus. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Diplomas, degrees, or other credentials 
may be awarded to certain junior students 
of the public schools or educational institu- 
tions upon their entrance into active mil- 
itary service. 

Certain veterans, upon graduation from a 
chiropractic school recognized by the Federal 
Vocational Training Board, are entitled to 
a license to practice the science of chiro- 
practic. 

Disabled war veterans, upon admission to 
the bar, are entitled to certain lawbooks 
without charge. 

Federal vocational certificates are recog- 
nized as preliminary work qualifying for 
the stucy of accounting, architecture, law, 
and nursing, in some cases, 
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Friday. It was denied that Truman would 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN oF 
VETERANS 


Aid is extended to children of veterans 
who were killed in action in World War I or 
died from other causes while serving in the 
armed forces of the United States between 
April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. Amount, $159 
maximum per year per child. 

Educational aid is provided to children of 
veterans killed in World War II. This is the 
duty of the Department of Economic De- 
velopment. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC, 

Veterans may be appointed as detectives in 
first-class counties. 

Employers who require a birth certificate 
as a condition of employment, promotion 
etc., shall accept, in lieu thereof, from an 
employee who is a veteran the honorable dis- 
charge of such veteran. 

The age limit is fixed at 22 to 35 years for 
appointment to the State police. 

Veterans in any public service are included 
in all veterans’ preference laws. 

Leaves of absence are extended to public 
officers and employees in military service, 
with retention of rights. 

The maximum age limit for public em- 
ployment is lowered by the period spent in 
military service. 

Pension rights are provided on retirement 
from public service. 

Police and fire department appointees ab- 
sent in war service may join pension funds. 

Civil-service preference is extended to vet- 
erans of World War II, their wives or widows, 
both State and municipal, including prefer- 
ence for disabled veterans. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Pension rights of public officers and em- 
ployees, including county employees, serving 
in the armed forces, are preserved. 

Rights, benefits, etc., of school employees 
in the Red Cross are preserved. 

Status of legal newspapers forced to sus- 
pend publication during military service of 
the owners is preserved. 

Maintenance of Civil service and veterans’ 
preference laws upon consolidation of local 
units is provided. 

State employees who have held positions 
for not less than three consecutive years and 
have veterans’ tenure shall be part of the 
classified civil service. 

Cfficers and employees of the public school 
system must be reinstated after discharge 
from military service with preservation of 
status and pension rights. 

Pharmacists’ licenses may be renewed with- 
out payment of fees after service in World 
War II, 

Certain veterans may be retired with pen- 
sion rights available to the widow. 

Veterans may be reinstated in municipal 
employment within a limited time after 
discharge. 

All honorably discharged veterans who 
have served for three or more years are 
exempt forever from jury duty. 

Rights of veterans have been established 
with respect to tenure of office in public 
service. 

Service in World War II shall not count to- 
ward compulsory retirement under any pen- 
sion or retirement law affecting State, county, 
municipal, or school district employment. 

State, county, or municipal employees are 
permitted to join State employees’ retire- 
ment system after induction into the armed 
forces. 

The State employment bureau extends aid 
to veterans. 

The State superintendent of burials is re- 
quired to be a veteran. 

Tenure of certain war veterans in public 
office, employment, or position has been es- 
tablished. 

Veterans in the public service are entitled 
to leave of absence to attend State and na- 
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tional conventions of veterans’ organizations 
as duly authorized representatives. 

Veterans may withdraw from the county 
retirement system without prejudice. 

Veterans may withdraw from retirement 
system when serving as court attendants in 
second-class counties, 

Veterans’ preference is applicable to office 
of State director of aviation. 

Veterans who were decorated in the World 
War are entitled to certain advantages re- 
lating to promotions in State and municipal 
service. 

War service credit is considered in deter- 
mining advancement in grade and increased 
pay of firemen, policemen, and motor ve- 
hicle inspectors, 

War-service credit is considered in dceter- 
mining teacher seniority. Veteran teachers 
may retire after 20 years of service. 

War veterans are permitted to withdraw 
from the State employees’ retirement system. 

World War veterans in the police depart- 
ment in cities of the first class are entitled 
to certain advantages relating to promotions, 

A State retirement commission has been 
created to study all pension and retirement 
requisites of veterans, 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 


Wages of World War veterans are not sub- 
ject to garnishment for debt contracted prior 
to the war. 

GUARDIAN AND WARD 


Special letters of guardianship empower 
the guardian to give written consent to the 
enlistment of the ward in the armed forces 
in time of war. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


The county public guardian of incompe- 
tent veterans lend assistance to guardians of 
incompetent veterans. 

Parent or guardian may administer estates 
of less than $100 in realty or $500 in per- 
sonalty without appointment. 

Receipt, investment, etc., by a guardian of 
personal property valued at less than $1,000, 
to which the ward shall become entitled from 
any source other than the Federal Govern- 
ment, is regulated. 

A modified Uniform Veterans’ Guardian- 
ship Act has been enacted providing for the 
appointment of a guardian of an incompe- 
tent veteran or the minor child of a veteran, 
to receive certain benefits on behalf of such 
ward. 

HOMES 

Disabled veterans, their wives or widows, 
may be admitted to the soldiers’ home at 
Vineland. 

Disabled veterans may be admitted to the 
soldiers’ home at Menlo Park, 

The Arthur Brisbane property at Allaire 
has been donated to the State for use as a 
convalescent home for veterans. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

An incompetent veteran may be com- 
mitted to a Federal hospital under the Uni- 
form Veterans’ Guardianship Act. 

Legislative approval has been given for a 
Federal hospital for veterans in the State. 

HOUSING 

Municipalities may contract jointly for 
erection, maintenance, and operation of per- 
manent housing units. 

County park commissions may use lands 
for veterans’ housing, 

LAWS ON VETERANS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 

Provision has been made for compilation 
of all laws of the State relating to veterans 
of the wars of the United States. 

A veterans’ legislative commission has been 
created. 

MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETO. 

Medals are provided for service in the Civil 
War, Mexican Border War, Spanish-American 
War, and World War I. 








Testimonial to battleship New Jersey has 

been provided. 
MEMORIALS 

Municipalities may construct hospitals, 
schools, etc., as permanent memorials. 

Battle of the Wilderness Memorial Park 
has been established as a memorial to the 
Twelfth New Jersey Regiment of Volunteers. 

State highways have been designated as 
memorials as follows: State Highway Route 
9, VFW Memorial Highway; Route 6, United 
Spanish War Veterans Memorial Highway; 
Route 10, American Legion Memorial High- 
way; Route 24, Military Order of the Purple 
Heart Memorial Highway; Routes 28 and 29, 
including ‘a section of Route 22, Blue Star 
Drive, with roadside rests and parking strips 
to be constructed as a memorial to World 
War II veteran State employees. 


NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 
Status of National Guard in Federal post- 
war military policy has been determined. 
PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


Counties may appropriate money for ob- 
servance of Memorial Day. 

Municipalities and counties may appro- 
priate money to the Grand Army of the 
Republic or to the Sons of Union Veterans 


‘of the Civil War for the observance of Me- 


morial Day and other patriotic holidays. 
PENSIONS 


An annual pension of $500 is paid for life 
to blind veterans of any war, including 
World War II. This is administered by the 
Department of Economic Development. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


All military records capable of being sep- 
arated from civil records, preserved in any 
State department or in the office of the clerk 
or surrogate of any county shall be trans- 
ferred to the office of the adjutant general 
for preservation. 

The State librarian has been directed to 
prepare and publish a history entitled, 
“Participation of New Jersey in the World 
War,” as a memorial to World War veterans. 

Municipalities are to canvass persons con- 
nected with the armed forces. 

Provision has been made for the compila- 
tion of the records of Revolutionary War 
soldiers. 

The archives of the adjutant general’s de- 
partment shali include all available records 
of officers and men, movements and opera- 
tions of the military and naval forces of 
New Jersey in all the wars in which its 
troops have participated from the earl/est 
colonial period. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


A State commission for the rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped has been 
created. 

A savings bank may invest moneys de- 
posited with it in loans to World War I 
veterans secured by adjusted service certifi- 
cates issued under the act of Congress known 
as the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act. 

Bank loans are available to veterans to 
establish or reestablish themselves in a 
small business or a profession, : 

Banks, savings banks, building and loan 
associations, and trust companies, may make 
loans to qualified veterans guaranteed under 
the GI bill of rights. Such loans are ex- 
empt from taxation. 

A commission on veterans’ benefits has 
been established. 

A joint legislative commission has been 
created to study the subject of benefits for 
veterans of World War II. 

The ceiling has been increased from $200,- 
000 to $1,500,000 on the fund for payment of 
benefits under the workmen's compensation 
law to persons totally disabled as a result 
of second injury. 

Municipalities may make appropriations to 
organizations formed to honor and assist men 
and women in the armed forces. 
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Withdrawal is permitted of certain funds 
on deposit in a closed bank where such funds 
were deposited to the account of any national 
association of war veterans and where such 
funds are to be used for the purpose of re- 
lieving distress among needy, unemployed, 
and disabled veterans. No withdrawal shall 
exceed the pro rata share that the fund would 
be entitled to in final liquidation. 

Settlement rights are preserved 
military service. 

Soldiers’ home board may extend relief to 
veterans outside the home. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC, 


Members of the armed forces home on fur- 
lough may fish or gun without a license. 

Moneys received from war-risk insurance 
or adjusted-service certificates are exempt 
from inheritance tax. 

Alcoholic beverages sold to military organi- 
zations are exempt from sales tax. 

Loans to veterans under the GI bill of 
rights are exempt from taxation. 

Drivers’ licenses of servicemen are con- 
tinued in force without payment of fee until 
180 days after discharge. 

Registration fee is refunded to person en- 
tering any branch of the military or naval 
forces of the United States. 

Certain disabled veterans are entitled to 
free license to act as insurance agents or 
brokers. 

Certain veterans are entitled to free licenses 
to act as real-estate brokers or salesmen. 

A special license may be issued to veterans 
(without cost) to hawk, peddle, and vend 
goods, wares, or merchandise, or solicit trade 
within the State. Such license is restricted 
to the county wherein the licensee resides. 

Veterans and their widows are exempt from 
poll tax. 

Veterans are exempt from a municipal poll 
tax. 

Barbers’ registration certificates or permits 
may be reissued after discharge from military 
service without payment of certain fees. 

A certificate of registration of a pharma- 
cist may be renewed after discharge from 
military service. 

Licenses to practice beauty culture may 
be renewed without examination within 2, 
years after discharge from military service. 

Licenses to practice professional engineer- 
ing or land surveying may be renewed with- 
out payment of fees during active military 
service. 

Property of veterans’ organizations in ex- 
istence prior to June 18, 1936, is exempt 
from taxation. 

Property owned and used by a corporation 
organized to provide instructions in agri- 
cultural pursuits for crippled soldiers and 
sailors of the United States is exempt from 
taxation. 

Real and personal property of veterans, 
their widows, and members of the armed 
forces is exempt from State, county, or mu- 
nicipal taxation to a valuation of $500. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Provision has been made for the printing 
of proceedings of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Spanish-American War Veterans, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars by the State. 

The forget-me-not or its replica has been 
recognized as the souvenir of the Disabled 
American Veterans and the sale thereof is 
restricted to such organization and its 
auxiliaries. 

The poppy or its replica has been recog- 
nized as the souvenir of the deceased vet- 
erans:-of World War I and its sale is re- 
stricted to nationally recognized veterans’ 
organizations and their auxiliaries. 

The veterans’ special peddler-license law 
is restricted by prohibiting the hawking of 
flags, magazines, artificial flowers, etc., em- 
blematic of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or any veterans’ organization, unless ped- 
dler has 3 months’ residence in licensing 
county. 


during 
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The unauthorized wearing or use of in- 
signia, badges, etc., of veterans’ organizations 
is a misdemeanor. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
registered name or insignia of a veterans’ 
organization is a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine not exceeding $100 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 60 days. 

Armory privileges are extended to vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Minors ‘may participate in rifle practice on 
ranges of organized rifle clubs of veterans’ 
organizations. 

Municipalities may lease property to vet- 
erans’ organizations without expense to such 
asscciations or at a nominal rent. 

Municipalities may provide quarters in 
municipal buildings for veterans’ organiza- 
tiors. 

Rooms are available in county buildings 
for use of veterans’ organizations. 

Camp and garrison equipage, ordnance, or 
other military stores may be loaned, tem- 
porarily, to certain veterans’ organizations. 

Unused school property may be trans- 
ferred to veterans’ organizations. 

Municipal governing bodies may convey 
real property to veterans’ organizations 
where not needed for public purposes. 

Most of the above-mentioned laws have 
been enacted by the New Jersey Legislature 
during recent years through the sponsorship 
and cooperation of the DAV and other vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Most of the 39 DAV chapters in the State, 
Whose membership dues average about $5 
annually, maintain volunteer or part-time 
service and employment Officers. 

In addition to such State-wide service, the 
DAV maintains seven full-time National 
Service officers, under the direction of John 
W. Bill, at the Veterans’ Administration Re- 
gional Office, 20 Washington Place, Newark, 
N. J. 

These DAV experts extend all types of as- 


more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully entitled. 

To provide gainful employment for all 
disabled veterans, the DAV has developed a 
Nation-wide man-job-matching method pro- 
gram, under the supervision of my long- 
time friend, Millard W. Rice. 

Organized in 1920 and chartered by Con- 
gress in 1932, the DAV is composed exclu- 
sively of men and women who were wounded 
or disabled as a result of their service to the 
United States in time of war. 

As a veteran I have observed the outstand- 
ing contribution that the DAV has made in 
rendering such service to veterans and their 
dependents. 


Americanization Parade Incident 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iCN. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, May 1, there was revived in the 
city of Vandergrift, Pa., what is known 
as Americanization Day. It was the cus- 
tom prior to the Second World War to 
hold a parade and celebration on this 
date, sponsored jointly by the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

A few days before the first of May the 
commanders of the two veterans’ posts 
were Called into the local Army recruit- 
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ing station and asked to cancel the pa- 
rade. United States Army headquarters 
in Pittsburgh denies any knowledge of 
this incident. However, a further check 
showed that orders had emanated from 
the War Department in Washington 
preventing Army units from participat- 
ing in the parade. Therefore, no Army 
units were permitted in this parade, nor 
was the Pennsylvania National Guard. 

Now the reason given for this action 
was thet it was feared that Communists 
would create difficulty. Mr. Speaker, I 
participated in that parade, and there 
was no sign of a disturbance. It was just 
a case of seeing ghosts in every corner. 
The impression prevails in my district, 
where Vandergrift is located, that the 
War Department was interfering with 
the people’s right of free assembly. 

It seems to me that May 1 is a fitting 
date for an Americanization parade. It 
is ridiculous that the War Department 
should fear that demonstrations on that 
date in the United States will be taken by 
Russia to be for the same purpose as their 
own celebrations. 
to understand how anyone could think 
that a demonstration sponsored by the 
American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars could have any taint of com- 
munism or that they would be so care- 
less as to permit an incident to occur. 
The people of the city of Vandergrift are 
most patriotic, and the position of the 
War Department seems indefensible. 
However, I have asked Secretary Royall, 
of the Army, for a full explanation of that 
position. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include here an edi- 
torial from the Greensburg Morning Re- 
view entitled “Forget the Ghosts,” which 
deals very ably with this subject: 

FORGET THE GHOSTS 

It is all right to keep a sharp eye on the 
Communists and fellow travelers in this 
country, but there is no use of people getting 
so excited that they start to see Communist 
ghosts under the beds. 

Considerable excitement was created in 
connection with the resumption of the tra- 
ditional May 1 Americanization parade at 
Vandergrift last Saturday after a lapse of 6 
years, but the parade was held anyway, al- 
though there were not nearly so many units 
in the line of march as anticipated and al- 
though State and special police mingled with 
the crowd to guard against any possible un- 
pleasant incidents. 

There are at least a couple of places in 
this county where fear of the Communists 
stirring up trouble might be justified, but 
Vandergrift is not one of them. The people 
of Vandergrift are pretty good Americans, 
and the left-wingers have never received any 
encouragement there. 

The commanders of the Vandergrift posts 
of the American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars claim that an effort was made by 
the Army to have the Saturday parade called 
off. The Army denied this, but the National 
Guard units which were scheduled to parade 
canceled their plans and in other parts of 
the State service and National Guard units 
followed the same policy. 

This nonparticipation policy of service and 
National Guard units in events staged on 
May Day appears to have had its origin with 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, military aide 
to President Harry S. Truman. A letter of 
his is being quoted, in part, as follows: 

“It has been their experience that any cele- 
bration of that kind the 1st of May in the 
United States is pictured and advertised in 


It is particularly hard’ 





Russia as being a Communist celebration, 
The Russian people cannot understand why 
any May 1 celebration throughout the world 
is not in their honor.” 

Let us hope that General Vaughan does 
not get the idea of trying to call off the 
Fourth of July celebration for fear it might 
coincide with some Russian holiday, 

The Government-controlled newspapers 
and radios of Russia misrepresent practically 
everything the American people do or say to 
the people of the Soviet Union, so why get 
excited about a misrepresentation of events 
staged in this country on May 1? 





The Uncommon Nature of the Common 
People Whose Cash Finances the Pres- 
idential Campaign of Henry Wallace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
for Democratic Action, at 1740 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., have published 
an interesting monograph entitled 
“Henry A. Wallace—the First 3 Months.” 
Among other things, this publication lists 
the contributors to the Wallace-for-Pres- 
ident campaign as listed with the Clerk 
of the United States House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Speaker, here is what the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action publication 
says about these contributors and the 
nature and size of their contributions: 

SOME OF GIDEON’S ANGELS 

Henry Wallace has claimed that his Presi- 
dential campaign would be financed by nick- 
els and dimes and dollars from the little 
people of America. As a matter of fact, dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1948, there were 
more big contributors—over $1,000—to the 
Wallace campaign than to the Republican 
and Democratic Parties combined. 

Cut of $90,834 collected by the GOP in 
this 60-day period, only eight contributors 
were over $1,000 and the largest was $2,500. 

Out of the $15,832 collected by the Demo- 
crats, seven contributors were over $1,000 and 
the largest was $3,000. 

But out of $87,078 collected for Wallace— 
both by the National Wallace for President 
Committee and the Progressive Citizens of 
America—$48,500 came from 22 large contrib- 
utors of $1,000 or more. Four of the gifts 
were for $5,000—the largest amount allow- 
able under the law—one was for $4,000 and 
one $3,000 and three for $2,500, two for $2,000, 
and the rest in $1,000 chunks. One of the 
top contributors of $5,000 came from a 
known Communist, Frederick V. Field, once 
a contributing editor to the New Masses and 
a principal financial contributor to that 
magazine before it folded. 

Here are the other contributors, as listed in 
statements filed with the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives: 


Nina Dexter, Los Angeles, Calif.....- $5, 000 
Barbara Klein, New York City_----- 5, 000 
Bernard L. Ades, New York City.._---. 5, 000 
Robert Sales, New York City...-.--. 4, 000 
Vera Sales, New York City_..------- - 1,009 
Mrs. Frazier McCann, New York City_. 2, 500 
Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine, Chica- 

go, a cochairman of the Wallace- 

for-President committee_......-.. 2, 500 
Miles Sherover, New York City_.-.--. 2, 500 
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Mrs. Luke Wilson, Bethesda, Md., wife 
or mother of the PCA legislative 
representative._...------------..-- $2, 000 
Paul Tishman, New York City, a 
member of the board of PCA who 
participated in the draft-Wallace 


poard meeting December 15.--.-.- 2, 000 
Dorothy Certak, New York City..... 1,000 
Robert L. Soles, New York City__---- 1, 000 


FE. Y. Harburg, Broadway lyricist.... 1,000 
Louise R. Bramsten, New York City... 1,000 
Ralph E. Shikes, New York City_-_.-- 1, 000 
(All the above contributions were made 
through the Wallace-for-President commit- 
tee.) 
The following were made to the Progressive 
Citizens of America:) 
Mrs. Elinor S. Gimbel, board member 
of the PCA who participated in the 
draft-Wallace December 15 board 


meetin. tj525iccgsGcadi~dudsubes $3, 000 
Anita Wilcox, New York City..-.----- 1,000 

aul Z. Sokolov, Valpariso, Ind_----- 1, 000 
Dorothy Chertak, New York City (see 

ADVE) 6 nine ace eeueonenes 1, 000 


Theodore Shapiro, Brooklyn, N. Y--- 1,000 


Mr. Speaker, since this list has been 
publicized by Americans for Democratic 
Action so many have wondered about the 
background and political activities of 
these large contributors to the third- 
party movement that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in re- 
sponse to these requests, has prepared a 
summary of the associations and activi- 
ties of these donors of big gifts and large 
campaign contributions. Since the sum- 
mary is rathes extensive, I am including 
it in the Appendix of the Recorp at this 
point in order to save our committee staff 
the necessity of preparing separate re- 
ports in reply to the many inquiries com- 
ing in on the men and women listed in 
the monograph of the Americans for 
Democratic Action. Readers may form 
their own conclusions from the informa- 
tion listed in the files of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. 

In passing, Mr. Speaker, one might ob- 
serve that perhaps this list of contribu- 
tors to the Wallace campaign throws 
some needed light on the question of why 
it is that Henry A. Wallace so persist- 
ently abuses and castigates the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and why he alone of all the candidates 
for President now seeking the office has 
gone out of his way to defeat the pas- 
sage of H. R. 5852, which proposes to curb 
Communist activities in this country by 
exposing them to the bright sunlight of 
public inspection. 

The information from the files of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
follows. It provides an interesting com- 
mentary, indeed, on what some people 
consider to be liberalism in these confus- 
ing and complicated times. 

{Information from the files of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, United States 
House of Representatives, April 29, 1948] 

Subfect: Prederick V. Field; Nina Dexter (Los 

Angeles); Barbara Klein (New York 
City); Bernard L. Ades (New York City); 
Robert Sales (New York City); Vera 
Sales (New York City); Mrs. Frazier Mc- 
Cann (New York City); Mrs. Anita Mc- 
Cormick Blaine (Chicago); Miles Sher- 
over (New York City); Mrs. Luke Wilson 
(Bethesda, Md.); Paul Tishman (New 
York City); Dorothy Certak (or Cher- 
tak), (New York City); Robert L. Soles 
(New York City); E. Y. Harburg (New 
York City); Louise R. Bransten (New 


York City); Ralph E. Shikes (New York 
City); Mrs. Elinor S. Gimbel (no city 
shown); Anita Wilcox (New York City); 
Saul Z. Sokolov (Valparaiso, Ind.); Thee- 
dore Shapiro (New York). 


A search of the records, files, and publica- 
tions of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities revealed information concerning 
the names listed above, as follows: 


FREDERICK V. FIELD 


A catalog of the International Publishers 
lists a book written by Frederick V. Field. 
The International Publishers was cited as 
the “Publishing agency of the Communist 
Party” in a brief for the United States in 
the case of William Schneiderman (p. 145). 
In Report No. 1476, dated January 3, 1940, 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities had this to say about the Inter- 
national Publishers: “Through the medium 
of the International Publishers, * * * 
extensive Soviet propaganda is subsidized in 
the United States. Both the American Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government are 
involved in this ostensibly commercial con- 
cern which distributes foreign-subsidized 
books and pamphlets in the United States 
(p. 8). 

Frederick V. Field has contributed to the 
following issues of Political Affairs, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the theory 
and practice of Marxism-Leninism (ac- 
cording to its own advertisement): Novem- 
ber 1946, pp. 988-1000; January 1946, pp. 
81-41; May 1946, pp. 309-496; January 1948, 
p. 51. 

Prederick V. Field, in 1947, was secretary 
of the board of trustees of the Jefferson 
School of Social Science, as shown in the 
following sources: Daily Worker, of March 
29, 1947 (p. 6); Spring Catalog, April 14, 1947, 
which lists his New York City address as 
575 Avenue of the Americas; the Summer, 
July-August 1947, catalog (p. 2); the Catalog 
for September-December 1947 (p. 1). 

In Report No. 1311 of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, dated 
March 29, 1944, we find that “In 1941, the 
Communists established a school in New 
York City which was known as the School 
for Democracy (now merged with the Work- 
ers School into the Jefferson School of Social 
Science).” Attorney General Clark cited the 
Jefferson School of Social Sciences as an 
“adjunct of the Communist Party,” on a list 
furnished the Loyalty Review Board. (See 
press release of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, dated December 5, 1947.) 

A news release dated December 26, 1941, 
of the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties was signed by Frederick V. Field. 
The National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties has been cited by former Attorney 
General Biddle as “part of what Lenin called 
the solar system of organizations, osten- 
sibly having no connection with the Com- 
munist Party, by which Communists attempt 
to create sympathizers and supporters of 
their program * * *” (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, September 24, 1942, p. 7446). The 
organization was cited as “subversive” and 
included on a list furnished by Attorney 
General Clark for use of the Loyalty Review 
Board. (See press release of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission dated December 5, 1947.) 

In report 1311 of the Special Committee 
on un-American Activities, we note that 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties was organized in the summer of 
1940, only a few weeks before the launching 
of the seditious American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the views and policies of the two organiza- 
tions ran along parallel lines, and further 
that both of them were completely in 
harmony with the policies and views of the 
Communist Party. The Special Committee 
on un-American Activities also cited the 
organicstion in its report No. 2277 of June 
25, 1942. 


——— - jan inet Stine ee etna ta 
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According to a printed progratn of the 
Communist Political Association's San Fran- 
cisco meeting concerning the United Na- 
tions Conference, May 17, 1945, Frederick V. 
Field was one of the speakers. The Daily 
Worker of March 5, 1941 (p. 2) lists the name 
of Frederick V. Field as one of those who 
signed a statement to the President of the 
United States, defending the Communist 
Party. Mr. Field was identified in this source 
as being from New York City. 

The International Press Correspondence 
(Official organ of the Communist Interna- 
tional) in its issue of October 5, 1935, Vol. 
15, No. 50, p. 1263, lists Frederick V. Field 
as a member of the Thaelman International 
Release Committee. Ernst Thaelman was a 
jailed Communist leader of Germany. 

Frederick V. Field has contributed to the 
Daily Worker, as shown in the following is- 
sues: The Worker (Sunday edition of the 
Daily Worker) of May 25, 1947 (p. 4); Daily 
Worker of July 17, 1947, page 2; Daily Worker, 
October 17, 1947, in which source he is 
identified as being from New York; the 
Worker of January 18, 1948, page 4 (southern 
edition); and a speaker at the Daily Worker 
Forum of Five Hundred, according to the 
March 19, 1948 issue, page 7. 

The Daily Worker is “the chief journalistic 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party. 
* * * this newspaper is, and has been 
for a little more than 20 years, the Com- 
munist Party’s newspaper. * * * the 
Daily Worker was founded in response to di- 
rect instructions from the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow. * * * For 17% 
years, the pages of the Daily Worker were 
filled with subversive propaganda, advocat- 
ing insurrection, class war, the violent over- 
throw of the United States Government, and 
the destruction of American institutions.” 
(Report 1311 of the Special Committee on 
Un-Americen Activities dated March 29, 
1944, pp. 59, 60.) 

Frederick V. Field's affiliation with New 
Masses, is shown by the following references: 
He was a speaker at and sponsor of the New 
Masses Anti-Cliveden Rally, as shown in the 
April 14, 1942, issue of that publication. He 
was a member of the board of contributing 
editors of the publication, according to the 
Daily Worker of November 18, 1942 (p. 6); 
New Masses of July 13, 1943, p. 2, lists him 
as an associate editor; the July 13, 1943 issue 
contains an article by him, on page 16; the 
August 24, 1943 issue contains an article by 
him; he contributed to the September 14, 
November 2, November 30, 1943 issues; he 
was a member of the reception committee of 
the Thirty-second Annual Artists and Writ- 
ers Ball, sponsored by New Masses, as shown 
in the issue of November 30, 1943; he con- 
tributed to these issues, January 4, February 
22, April 25, May 23, 1944, September 11, 
1945, April 30, June 25, September 10, 1946, 
and June 10, 1947. He is named as associate 
editor of the publication, in the March 14, 
1944 issue; as managing editor in the April 
30, 1946 issue; managing editor in the July 
22, 1947 issue; and contributing editor of 
Masses and Mainstream (New Masses and 
Mainstream combined to publish Masses and 
Mainstream as of March 1948), as shown in 
the first copy of that publication dated 
March 1948, volume 1, No. 1. 

Frederick V. Field was listed in the March 
5 (1946) Daily Worker as one of the spon- 
sors of the Win-the-Peace Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., April 5-7, 1946. The 
national committee to win the peace was 
included on a list of subversive organizations 
furnished by Attorney General Clark for use 
of the Loyalty Review Board. (See U. S. 
Civil Service Commission’s press release of 
December 5, 1947.) 

Frederick V. Field was also affiliated with 
the People’s Radio Foundation, Inc., as an 
individual endorser and/or stockholder, ac- 
cording to a leaflet, FM People’s Radio Foun- 
dation, Inc. Attorney General Clark also 
included the People’s Radio Foundation, 
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Inc., on his list of subversive organizations 
furnished the Loyalty Review Board, accord- 
ing to the press release of the United States 
Civil Service Commission dated December 6, 
1947. 

The name of Frederick V. Field has been 
found in various publications of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities; however, 
the organizations with which he was shown 
to be affiliated and which have been cited, are 
covered in the foregoing information. 


BERNARD L. ADES 


The files, records, and publications of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities reveal 
the following information concerning 
Bernard L. Ades: 

An article in the Daily Worker, November 
7, 1931 (p. 3), stated that Bernard Ades was 
the defense attorney for the International 
Labor Defense in Maryland. The Interna- 
tional Labor Defense was cited as a Com- 
munist-front organization by the Special 
Committee cn Un-American Activities, June 
25, 1942; March 29, 1944, and as the “legal 
arm of the Communist Party” by Attorney 
General Francis’ Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, September 24, 1942 (p. 7444). 

he Daily Worker on January 27, 1934 
(p. 3), stated that Bernard Ades, attorney 
for the International Labor Defense, faced 
disbarment in Baltimore, Md. 

The Daily Worker on March 17, 1934 (p. 3), 
designated Bernard Ades as a speaker at the 
Workers School Forum in Baltimore. The 
Workers School was cited as “an official Com- 
munist Party school” in H. R. 1311 (p. 168). 

On September 29, 1937, the Daily Worker 
(p. 2) listed Bernard Ades as a speaker before 
the Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
cited as a Communist-front organization by 


the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, March 29, 1944 and January 3, 
1940. 


Bernard Ades performed accounting serv- 
ices for the Civil Rights Congress, cited as 
subversive by Attorney General Clark (see 
press release of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission dated December 5, 1947). 
The Committee on Un-American Activities 
concluded, after an investigation, that “the 
Civil Rights Congress is an organization 
dedicated not to the broader issues of civil 
liberties, but specifically to the defense of 
individual Communists and the Communist 
Party, that the organization is controlled by 
individuals who are either members of the 
Communist Party or openly loyal to it, and 
that in carrying out its defense aims, the 
organization has at the same time engaged 
in a campaign of vilification against the 
American Government.” (See Rept. No. 1115, 
dated: November 17, 1947.) 

Bernard Ades, of 68 West Two Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth Street, Bronx, signed the 
1942 State-wide nominating petition for the 
Communist Party candidates (p. 2860). 

The National Committee of the Interna- 

tional Juridical Assoo®ation, cited as a Com- 
munist-front organization by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944, listed Bernard Ades as the 
representative of that committee from Mary- 
land, on an undated letterhead of that or- 
ganization. 
' Bernard Ades was an endorser of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress in 1936. The National 
Negro Congress was cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, January 3, 1940; 
June 25, 1942; March 29, 1944; and as a sub- 
versive organization by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle in Executive Order No. 9300, 
issued February 5, 1943. 

Under the list of contributors to the Civil 
Rights Congress is the following: 

“Contributions of $500 or more: Bernard 
Ades, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City.” 
(See report on Civil Rights Congress dated 
November 17, 1947, by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities.) 


MRS. ANITA M’CORMICK BLAINE 


The records, files, and publications of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities reveal 
the following information on Mrs. Anita Mc- 
Cormick Blaine: 

The Daily Worker of January 11, 1938 (p. 
2), listed Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine as a 
signer of the Manifesto of the Union of Con- 
certed Peace Efforts, cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944. 


MILES SHEROVER 


The records, files, and publications of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities reveal 
the following information on Miles Sherover: 

The pamphlet Call to the Congress of 
American-Soviet Friendship, November 6-8, 
1943 (p, 4), listed Miles M. Sherover as a 
sponsor of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944. 
The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was also cited as a subversive or- 
ganization by Attorney General Clark. (See 
press release by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, December 5, 1947.) 

Miles M. Sherover was listed as a sponsor 
of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship in a memorandum issued by the 
council March 18, 1946. 

The name of Miles M. Sherover appears in 
the list of sponsors of a dinner forum on 
Europe Today, October 9, 1941, which was 
held in New York, N. Y., under the auspices 
of the American Committee To Save Refu- 
gees, cited as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion by the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, March 29, 1944. Another 
sponsor of the dinner forum was the United 
American Spanish Aid Committee, also cited 
as a Communist-front organization by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties March 29, 1944. 

The following quotation was taken from 
testimony given before the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities by Mr. Robert 
E. Halpern November 21, 1938: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Who were some other peo- 
ple connected with the Soviet-American Se- 
curities Corp., when you were with them? 

“Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Miles Sherover. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Does he live in New York? 

“Mr. HALPERN. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What was his position? 

“Mr. HALPERN. He was president of the cor- 
poration prior to my becoming president.” 
(Public hearings, vol. ITI.) 

The following quotation was taken from 
the testimony given before the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities by Mr. 
D. H. Dubrowsky, September 27, 1939: 

“Mr. WHITLEY. Will you tell the committee 
what you know about an organization known 
as the Soviet American Securities Corp., 30 
Broad Street, New York City? 

“Mr. DuBrRowsKY. Well, that is one of the 
many rackets. That is another one. 

“Mr. WHITLEY. How does that work? 

“Mr. Duprowsky. Oh, that is simple. 

“Mr. WHITLEY. Is that another medium 
through which funds are raised in America to 
propagandize the country? 

“Mr. Duprowsky. It was conceived by a 
certain Miles Sherover. He sold the idea to 
the state bank of the U.S. S. R. back, I be- 
lieve, 4 or 5 years ago. He told them that a 
simple way to raise money for the treasury 
of the Soviet Union would be to sell bonds, 
Soviet bonds. And there are plenty of gulli- 
bles in the United States who would buy 
them. The means and method of selling 
were rather unique. If you recollect, in 1933 
there was almost an epidemic of failures of 
banks in the United States. They appealed 
to every Russian residing in the United 
States, or Americans of former Russian na- 
tionality, as well as the liberal and the fellow- 
traveler, that the safest method of keeping 
his dollars was to buy Soviet bonds, because 
the money would be kept in the state bank 
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of the U. S. S. R., which does not fail. Only 
capitalist banks fail. And, gentlemen, you 
would be surprised that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of these Soviet bonds haye 
been sold in the United States.” (Public 
hearings, vol. of 1939, p. 5332.) 


MRS. LUKE WILSON 


Mrs. Luke I. Wilson (believed to be the 
same person as Mrs. Luke Wilson of Bethesda) 
attended a dinner given in Washington, April 
7, 1947, by the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, according to a list contained 
in the committee files. A letterhead of the 
organization lists her name as of June 4, 
1947, as a member of the executive board, 
Washington committee, Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare. 

In a report on the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, dated June 16, 1947, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
concluded that the organization “is perhaps 
the most deviously camouflaged Communist- 
front organization. When put to the follow- 
ing acid test it reveals its true character: 
1. It shows unswerving loyalty to the basic 
principles of Soviet foreign policy. 2. It has 
consistently refused to take sharp issue with 
the activities and policies of either the Com- 
munist Party, United States of America, or 
the Soviet Union. 3. It has maintained in 
decisive posts persons who have the confi- 
dence of the Communist press. 4. It has dis- 
played consistent anti-American bias and 
pro-Soviet bias, despite professions, in gen- 
eralities, of love for America” (p. 17). 


PAUL TISHMAN 


A letterhead, dated April 11, 1947, of the 
Progressive Citizens of America, lists the 
name of Paul Tishman as vice chairman 
of the group. PCA Politi¢s, published by 
PCA, New York State chapter, October 1947 
(p. 2), also referred to him as vice chairman 
of PCA, New York State chapter. The Pro- 
gressive Citizen for December 1947 gave the 
same information. 

In testimony before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in July 1947, Mr. Walter 
§. Steele, chairman of the national security 
committee of the American Coalition of Pa- 
triotic, Civic, and Fraternal Societies, re- 
vealed that Paul Tishman was one of the 
vice chairmen of the Progressive Citizens of 
America. (P. 148 of the testimony.) Fur- 
ther, in the same testimony, Mr. Steele had 
this to say regarding the organization: 

“Progressive Citizens of America enters into 
the political pressure propaganda campaigns 
and marches of the leftist variety. * * * 
The organization has been particularly criti- 
cal of current changes in the foreign poli- 
cies of the Truman administration, and ad- 
vocates an appeasement attitude toward Rus- 
sia and her satellite countries. * * * 
Communists cooperate wholeheartedly in 
keeping the Progressive Citizens of America 
in the limelight, and the latter utilize con- 
siderable space in announcing scheduled 
gatherings in the Communist organs.” (P. 
149 of the testimony of Mr. Steele.) 

DOROTHY CERTAK (OR CHERTAK) 

According to the records of this commit- 
tee, Dorothy Chertak was a delegate to the 
woman’s international congress against war 
and fascism, as shown in Fight, official pub- 
lication of the American League Against War 
and Fascism (the August 1934 issue, p. 10). 
She was listed in the Daily Worker of May 1, 
1936 (p. 5) as luncheon secretary of the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
in New York City. She was shown in the 
Peace Year Book, 1939-40 (p. VIII), as secre- 
tary of the anti-Nazi committee, New York 
City division, American League for Peace 
and Democracy. 

The American League Against War and 
Fascism “was organized at the first United 
States congress against war, which was held 
in New York City, September 29 to October 1, 
1933. Four years later, at Pittsburgh, No- 
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vember 26-28, 1937, the name of the organi- 
zation was changed to the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. There was, how- 
ever, no fundamental change in the char- 
acter of the organization. It remained as 
completely under the control of Communists 
when the name was changed as it had been 
before. New verbiage was introduced in con- 
formity with the new line of the Communist 
Party, but this only served to high light the 
Communist Party’s continuing control of the 
rganization.” (Report No. 1311 of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
dated March 29, 1944, p. 53.) The American 
League Against War and Fascism was also 
cited in the special committee’s report of 
January 8, 1940; the American League for 
Peace and Democracy was cited in the Janu- 
3, 1940, report, as well as the one dated June 
25, 1942. 

Attorney General Biddle said that the 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
“was designed to conceal Communist control, 
in accordance with the new tactics of the 
Communist International” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7443). 

Dorothy Chertak was a member of the 
executive board of the American Committee 
To Save Refugees, as shown in a folder of 
the organization, as well as in a bulletin, 
Spot News, page 1. The American Committee 
To Save Refugees has been cited by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities as 
a Communist-front organization. (Rept. 
1311, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 49.) 


ROBERT L. SOLES 


The only reference to Robert L. Soles found 
in the records of this committee was in testi- 
mony of Mr. Walter S. Steele before the com- 
mittee in July 1947: 

“Mr. STEELE, In the field of newspapers, 
magazines, and bulletins, the Communists, 
Red fronts, and fellow travelers are well rep- 
resented.” (Mr. Steele has listed under this 
category Salute magazine, treasurer of which 
he stated to be Robert L. Soles.) (See pub- 
lic hearings, July 21, 1947, pp. 33 and 37.) 

(NoTE.—Salute has not been cited by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities.) 


E. Y. HARBURG 


A printed program of the Writers Congress 
held in 1948 contains the name of E. Y. Har- 
burg as a member of the Seminar on Song 
Writing in War. The American Writers Con- 
gress, sponsored by the League of American 
Writers, was cited by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its report of 
March 29, 1944. (The League of American 
Writers has been characterized, as well as 
citations shown, on page 4 of this memo- 
randum in connection with Frederick V. 
Field.) 

A dinner invitation of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee lists the name of 
E. Y. Harburg as a member of the National 
Reception Committee for Madame Irene 
Joliet-Curie. (Invitation dated Mar. 31, 
1948.) The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee has been cited by the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in Report 1311 
of March 29, 1944. The members of the or- 

anization’s executive board and the execu- 

tive secretary were cited April 16, 1946, for 
contempt of Congress. They were indicted 
April 1, 1947, and convicted June 27, 1947. 
(Washington Star of June 28, 1947, pp. 1 
ind 6.) 

Attorney General Clark included the or- 
ganization on a list of “subversive” groups 
ubmitted for use of the Loyalty Review 
Beard. (See press release of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission dated December 5, 1947.) 

A letterhead, dated May 11, 1946, of the 
Veterans Against Discrimination of Civil 
Rights Congress of New York includes the 
name of E. Y. Harburg as a public sponsor. 
The letter states that “The Civil Rights Con- 
gress of New York is officially being 
launched—national in scope, local and re- 
gional in action.” 


Attorney General Clark cited as “subver- 
sive” the Civil Rights Congress “and its 
affiliated organizations” on a list furnished 
the Loyalty Review Board. (Civil Service 
Commission press release of December 6, 
1947.) The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has investigated the Civil Rights Con- 
gress and its conclusion has been quoted on 
page 4 of this memorandum. 


RALPE! SHIKES 


Ralph Shikes, according to testimony of 
Mr. Walter S. Steele before this committee 
in July 1947, is educational director of the 
National Progressive Citizens of America. 
He is shown on the December 1947 issue of 
The Progressive Citizen, as editor of that 
publication. g 


MRS. ELINOR S. GIMBEL 


Elinor S. Gimbel has been affiliated with 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship as follows: She was a speaker be- 
fore the group as shown in the Daily Worker 
of October 25, 1943, page 3; in a report of the 
director of the group to the members of 
NCASF, March 7, 1945, she is listed as vice 
chairman of the committee of women; her 
signature appears on greetings to the women 
of the Soviet Union, sponsored by the wom- 
en’s committee of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, as shown in the 
Daily Worker of March 9, 1948 (p. 5); she is 
listed as vice chairman, New York Committee 
of Women of the NCASF in the Call to a 
Conference on Women of the USA and the 
USSR in the Postwar World, November 18, 
1944, in New York City. 

In Report No. 1311 of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, dated 
March 29, 1944, it was found that “in recent 
months, the Communist Party's principal 
front for all things Russian has been known 
as the National Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship.” Attorney General Clark in- 
cluded the organization on a list of sub- 
versive groups which was furnished for use 
of the Loyalty Review Board. (See U. S. 
Civil Service Commission’s press release of 
Dec, 5, 1947.) 

A letterhead dated February 26, 1946, of 
the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee lists the 
name of Mrs. Elinor S. Gimbel as one of the 
national sponsors. (The Joint Anti-Fascist 
Committee citation appears in this menfo- 
randum in connection with E. Y. Harburg.) 

The name of Mrs. Elinor S. Gimbel, New 
York City, appears as one of the sponsors on 
an “Urgent Summons to a Congress on Civil 
Rights” held in Detroit, Mich., April 27 and 
28, 1946 “‘to organize an offensive against the 
rising Fascist aggression in the United 
States.” (A citation on the Civil Rights Con- 
gress appears on page 4 of this memoran- 
dum in connection with Frederick V. Field.) 

In testimony of Mr. Walter S. Steele before 
this committee in July 1947, in a discussion 
of the National Negro Congress, the name of 
Mrs. Elinor S. Gimbel is mentioned as one 
of the sponsors of the tenth convention of the 
congress. Mr Steele further states that “ac- 
cording to Communist reports, police raided 
the meeting of the labor division of the 
congress at the convention, arresting 37 of its 
members. Listed among those it claims were 
taken to jail were * * * Elinor Gimbel.” 
(P. 94 of Mr. Steele’s testimony.) 

Further in Mr. Steele’s testimony, he stated 
that “as an example of the manner in which 
Red fronters operate through Progressive 
Citizens of America, I call attention to the 
22 simultaneous public protest meetings held 
in New York City earlier this year in an 
attempt to ‘stop anti-labor legislation.’ The 
meetings were under the auspices of the 
movement. Speakers at these meetings in- 
cluded * * *® Elinor S.Gimbel * * °” 
(P. 149 of Mr. Steele’s testimony.) 


LOUISE R. BRANSTEN 


The records, files, and publications of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities reveal 
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the following information concerning Louise 
R. Bransten: 

Louise Bransten was listed as an endorser 
of the Committee for Citizenship Rights on 
a letterhead of the organization dated Jan- 
uary 10, 1942. The Committee for Citizen- 
ship Rights was cited as a Communist front 
organization by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944. 

Louise Bransten was listed as a member 
of the national executive committee of the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
in the September 1936 issue of Fight (p. 28). 
The American League Against War and 
Fascism was cited as a Communist front 
organization by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, January 3, 1940, and 
March 29, 1944. It was cited as a Commu- 
nist front organization by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, in re Harry Bridges, Ma, 28, 
1942. Attorney General Francis Biddle found 
that this organization was “established in 
the United States in an effort to create 
public sentiment on behalf of a foreign pol- 
icy adapted to the interests of the Soviet 
Union.” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, September 
24, 1942, p. 7442.) The organization was also 
cited as a subversive organ by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark. (See press release, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, December 5, 1947.) The 
publication Fight was cited as a Communist 
front periodical by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944. 

An article in the September 1936 issue of 
Fight listed Louise Bransten as a speaker at 
an antiwar rally held at Palo Alto, Calif., 
under the auspices of the American League 
Against War and Fascism. 

The Daily Worker of May 11, 1936 (p. 3) 
listed Louise Bransten as the trade-union 
secretary of the American League Against 
War and Fascism. 

The letter head of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy dated September 22, 
1938, listed Louise Bransten as a member of 
the legislative staff of the organization. The 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
was cited as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion by the Special Committee on. Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, January 3, 1940, June 25, 
1942, March 29, 1944, and found by Attorney 
General Francis Biddle to have been “estab- 
lished in the United States in an effort to 
create public sentiment on behalf of a for- 
eign policy adapted to the interests of the 
Soviet Union.” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7442.) 

Censored News, a leaflet, listed Louise 
Bransten as an endorser of the Schneider- 
man-Darcy Defense Committee. The 
Schneiderman-Darcy Defense Committee was 
listed as a Communist-front committee by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, March 29, 1944. 

Louise Bransten was stated to be the Sec- 
retary of the Civil Rights Council of north- 
ern California in the People’s World of March 
22, 1941 (p. 1). The October 16, 1942, issue 
of Pecple’s World (p. 2) «sisted Louise R. 
Bransten as a signer of the petition for the 
pardon of Festus Coleman sponsored by the 
Civil Rights Council of San Francisco. The 
Civil Rights Congress and its affiliated or- 
ganizations were cited as being subversive 
organizations by Attorney General Clark. 
(See press release, United States Civil Service 
Commission, December 5, 1947.) 

“Louise Bransten, Civil Rights Council of 
Northern California,” was listed as a spon- 
sor of the American Peace Mobilization in 
the program of that organization’s meeting 
in New York City, April 5, 1941. The Ameri- 
can Peace Mobilization was cited as a Com- 
munist front organization by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, March 
29, 1944. Attorney General Francis Biddle 
described it as having been “established in 
the United States in an effort to create pub- 
lic sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy 
adapted to the interests of the Soviet Union” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, 








p. 7442.) He also said: “The most con- 
spicuous activity of American Peace Mobili- 
zation was the picketing of the White House, 
which began in April 1941, in protest against 
lend-lease and the entire national defense 
program. * * * On the afternoon of 
June 21, 1941, he (Frederick V. Field, na- 
tional secretary) suddenly called off the 
picket line around the White House.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 
7444.) The American Peace Mobilization was 
cited by Attorney General Clark as “sub- 
versive.” (See press release, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, December 5, 1947.) 

Walter S. Steele, in his testimony before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
on July 21, 1947, said: “In the field of news- 
papers, magazines, and bulletins, the Com- 
munists, Red fronts, and fellow-travelers are 

ell represented.’’ Under this heading he 
listed: “Soviet Culture, issued irregularly, is 
published by the Committee of the American 
Russian Institute, 101 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The chairman is Louise R. 
Bransten” (pp. 33 and 37). (Neither of 

1ese, the organization or the publication 
ve been cited by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities.) 








Charter of American Veterans of World 


War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1948 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following remarks 
of Lucien O. Hunter, Jr., post com- 
mander, at a luncheon given in honor of 
Hon. JoseryH W. Martin, Jr., by AMVETS 
Post No. 19, Monday, May 3, 1948, in the 
Speaker’s Dining Room, United States 
Capitol: 


Speaker Martin, Mr. Adamy, and members 
of the post, the House of Representatives 
AMVETS post wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the Honorable JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
for his loyal support and encouragement in 
the passage of the American Veterans of 
World War II congressional charter, which 
was enacted into law July 16 of last year. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this charter 
gave AMVETS the honor of being the first 
and only World War II veterans’ organiza- 
tion to be recognized officially by Congress. 

The charter will allow our group to use 
public buildings for meeting places and per- 
mit it to participate in the administration 
of State funds for the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans. It extends the same legal 
status held by the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the United Spanish War Veterans, 
which are the only other charter holders. 

Mir. Speaker, for the passage of this charter 
and other veteran legislation this post is 


truly grateful to you, and to express our ap- 
preciation still further, the House of Repre- 
sentatives post in a regular meeting, May 1, 


adopted House Post Resoiution I, and at this 
time I ask our post adjutant, Richard G. 
Jefford, to read this resolution. 

(The resolution is as follows: ) 

“Whereas because of the loyal enthusiastic 
support of the Honorable JOSEPH WILLIAM 
MaktTIN, JR., distinguished and able Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II are now a 
national organization with a charter granted 
by an act of the Congress; and 

“Whereas the honorary membership of said 
Speaker. in Post No. 19 of the American Vet- 


erans of World War II is a treasured distinc- 
tion and a jealously guarded honor; and 

“Whereas the members of said post are con- 
tinuously reminded of his gracious loyalty; 
and 

“Whereas his distinguished leadership in 
national problems, and the able manner in 
which he conducts the affairs of high office 
are a continual source of inspiration: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the thanks of Post No. 19 
of the American Veterans of World War II 
are due and are hereby tendered to Speaker 
JOSEPH WILLIAM MarTIN, JR., for his devoted 
interest, his wise counsel, and his inspiring 
example as a great leader of this Nation. 

“Attest: 

“Lucien O. HUNTER, Jr., 
“Commander.” 


The program of the luncheon follows: 

PROGRAM OF LUNCHEON GIVEN IN HONOR OF 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., SPEAKER OF 
Hovsr OF REPRESENTATIVES, BY AMVETS 
Post No. 19, HousE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MonpAy, May 3, 1948, 
IN THE SPEAKER’s DINING Room, UNITED 
STATES CAPITOL 


History of AMVET White Leaf Clover, by 
Clarence Adamy, national executive direc- 
‘tor of AMVETS. 


Flower of Normandy, “Remember me the 
honored war dead.” 


MENU 


Chilled fruit cup 
Braised top sirloin of New York beef 
Duchesse potatoes New green peas 
Spring salad 
Strawberry ice cream 
Demitasse Rolls and butter 


MEMBERS, AMVETS POST NO. 19, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Officers 

Post commander, Lucien O. Hunter, Jr. 
First vice commander, Allan M. Ames. 
Third vice commander, Karl Standish. 
Adjutant, Richard G. Jefford. 
Finance officer, Jack W. Watson. 
Chaplain, W. Howes Meade, M. C. 


Members 


Hon. W. Howes Meade, Hon. Horace Seely- 
Brown, Thomas Tear, Kenneth Rowan, John 
P. Ridgely, George E. Jones, Albert D. Mer- 
riam, Olga M. Miller, William H. Palmer, Gil- 
man G. Undell, John W. Macinnis, Emma L. 
Jackson. Francis J. Dailey, Dorothy K. Lun- 
deen, Earle D. Chesney, John O'Callaghan, 
Emma R. Nease, Robert M. De Lisle, Elmer 
C. Hume, Jr., Ivan P. Gillett, Thomas H. 
Cleary, Frances de la Montanye, Dorsey J. 
Bartlett, Murray C. Bernhardt, Irvin W. 
Swanson, Curtis A. Christianson, Richard B. 
Daley, Richard S. Tribbe, Homer A. Cook, 
Mary U. Gallagher. 


Flower committee 
Olga Miller, chairman; Emma Lou Jackson, 
Frances de la Monitanye, Shirley Ware, Nellie 
Denton, Cecelia Salvage, Robert Dunn, Wil- 
liam Bassett, Louis Sanchez, Robert Steele. 
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Democracy Now Has Its Biggest Job To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address delivered by me before the 
convention of the Texas Hotel Associa- 
tion at San Antonio, Tex., on April 27, 
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1948, entitled “Democracy Now Has Its 
Biggest Job To Do”: 


Ladies and gentlemen, democracy does now 
have its biggest job. That job is to stay 
alive. The last war was the greatest and 
most encompassing war of all time. The ef- 
fort of this country in that war was the 
greatest undertaking by any nation. It also 
was the most unselfish project of a nation 
in history. We asked for nothing as a re- 
ward for our effort. We asked only that the 
world should never again see such a war. All 
people of right mind and heart fervently 
hoped and prayed that it would never happen 
again. 

Because of that desire, the nations of tl.- 
world met at San Fransicso for the purpose 
of planning an organization which could ac- 
complish that end. We were perfectly sin- 
cere in our efforts and undertakings at that 
Conference. We showed our good faith in all 
of its deliberations. One major nation held 
back and gave evidence of refusing to agree 
to the covenants there proposed. Russia 
showed reluctance. Finally, Molotov came in 
person and Russia agreed to sign the Charter 
of the United Nations. Many of us were 
fearful that her agreement might not be in 
good faith. Many were afraid that we were 
witnessing the beginning of efforts which 
would result in a mere scrap of paper. How- 
ever, all agreed that this additional under- 
taking was worth the effort and that we were 
perfectly justified in making that effort. 
Notwithstanding our disappointment in the 
conduct of the United Nations to date, I am 
of the opinion still that the United Nations 
should have been undertaken. Its lack of 
success thus far does not, in my opinion, 
justify our ceasing that effort at this time. 
With all of its disappointments and irritat- 
ing failure, I believe that we should still con- 
tinue to lend our support unless it becomes 
abundantly apparent that its usefulness is 
entirely destroyed. 

As time has gone on it appears as if Russia 
did not intend to openly violate the cove- 
nants it made in writing, but had a better 
form of procedure. Russia did not demobi- 
lize upon the conclusion of the actual fight- 
ing of the war. Indeed, she has not yet 
disarmed. 

In accordance with the demands of the 
people of our democracy, our demobilization 
proceeded at a rapid pace. Notwithstanding 
that rapid disarmament, it was too slow for 
the American people, who had no bitterness 
against other nations of the world. Our peo- 
ple believed in the commitments made by 
the nations of the world—that disagreements 
and disputes were to be submitted to the 
United Nations for peaceful and orderly set- 
tlement and without resort to arms. There- 
fore, they demanded immediate disarma- 
ment. Being a democracy, the people got 
what they wanted. 

At the conclusion of hostilities we had the 
finest, best-equipped and best-trained armed 
services—on the ground, on the sea, and in 
the air—that have ever been assembied. 
They were disbanded. The men who had or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped that force 
viewed its disbanding with deep misgivings. 
The magnificent Air Force was not demobi- 
lized in an orderly fashion; it simply disin- 
tegrated. The great Nation which had put 
approximately 15,000,000 men under arms 
during the struggle; the Nation which had 
surprised Hitler and all of his totalitarian 
nations by its ability, even though a democ- 
racy, to organize and mobilize for war; the 
Nation which fought two major wars at the 
same time, and won them both, was reduced 
to 629,000 ground troops and an air force 
of 401,000. With this meager force, we faced 
the necessity of cccupying Germany, Japan, 
and Korea. Still it remained the strongest 
Nation in the world in finance, industrial, 
potential, and intelligent population. 

Through the many years of peace which 
the world enjoyed prior to the first World 
War, a condition existed which accentuates 
the difficulty of the present time. Europe 
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during those years was divided into spheres 
of influence. There was a very delicate bal- 
ance of power. There was Great Britain with 
her great navy. ‘There was France, the 
mother of democracy. There was Germany 
with her army and industrial development. 
There was Russia with her natural resources 
and millions of population. And, there was 
the great democracy of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the United States. No one nation 
and no two nations could dominate the 
world. This balance of power was disrupted 
by the First World War with the defeat of 
Germany and the revolution in Russia, fol- 
lowed by the years of bloodshed which at- 
tended the entrenchment of communism. 
Hitler with his Nazis overran a great part of 
Europe and brought on a war which resulted 
in the destruction of Germany, the impover- 
ishment of Great Britain, the crushing of 
France, and chaos in Italy. Therefore, only 
Russia remained in Europe as a strong and 
powerful nation. No nation remained which 
was capable of challenging the power of 
Russia and her Asiatic rulers. Only one 
other dominant nation existed in the world. 
That was the United States. For the first 
time in modern history has the world seen 
only two dominant nations. The situation 
is complicated by the conflicting systems of 
government and ideologies of those two na- 
tions. 

Hitler had sought to subjugate Europe. He 
wes actually a pupil of the men in the Rus- 
sian Kremlin. They must have regarded 
him as a very inept pupil. His ideology was 
based upon the glorification of the Nazis as 
the super race. He sought to take over one 
country after the other by the use of his great 
armed force. His system was based upon 
force and super race. He was able to subject 
one nation after the other with the military 
machine he had provided. He then had 
nothing to offer the conquered people nor 
attract them into his scheme of things. The 
Belgian, the Dutchman, the Frenchman, the 
Pole, the Czech could find nothing in his 
Nazi system to which they could cling. Al- 
ways they were faced immediately by the fact 
that Hitler’s ideology glorified only the Nazi. 
There was no appeal to those of other races 
or nationalities. They must remain forever 
the conquered people of Nazism. 

The Communist system is far more insidious 
and far more dangerous. She has her power- 
ful army and air force. But equally impor- 
tant, she has her technique of boring from 
within. She has found a place in her ideology 
for groups of all races and nationalities. She 
utilizes all minority groups. She attempts 
to appeal to those of every occupation. Bas- 
ing her campaign on these various groups 
within their own countries, she has spread 
her ideology. Her grants go into all coun- 
tries and recruit supporters by the subtle 
plea of better times to those who feel they 
have not secured a fair share from their own 
country, or minorities she can convince have 
been the object of persecution. 

Here quite apparently lies the reason she 
was willing to enter the United Nations. 
This vast network and years of effort made 
her feel secure that she would not be re- 
quired to violate covenants of the Charter, 
openly and as a scrap of paper, but violate 
them more efficiently. Through those loyal 
to her first, and their own country second, she 
had been able to set up in many countries 
her Communist parties. Without firing a 
shot, Poland was overrun. Romania suc- 
cumbed. Most recently, strong democratic 
Czechoslovakia found herself with a Com- 
munist government. 

Greece was marked for conquest and would 
probably have been taken ere this had there 
not been timely support from the United 
States. That support gave the Greeks the 
power to withstand the efforts of the small 
band of guerrillas which attempted to over- 
run that country. 

It is still evident that the United States 
cannot hope to live safely in a world without 
friends. We cannot hope to enjoy peace and 


protect our democratic way of life if all of 
the people who believe in our system of gov- 
ernment, and in our system of free enterprise, 
are held in subjection by the only other 
major nation of the earth, and it committed 
to the Communist system of economy. At 
the same time we saw that our traditional 
friend, Great Britain, was so impoverished 
by a long and gruelling war that she could 
no longer carry on without assistance. 
France, the victim of long years of occupa- 
tion which had sapped her resources, found 
herself unable to reestablish her economy and 
ease the plight of her people. The Com- 
munists, without a majority which could 
control the government, called their mi- 
nority groups on strike to paralyze the na- 
tion. They rioted in the streets to produce 
the confusion in which communism prospers 
and grows. Italy, with an election approach- 
ing, was beset with loud and vociferous cam- 
paigning with promise of prosperity and 
plenty, should the Communists secure con- 
trol of the Government. Finland and the 
Scandinavian countries were faced with de- 
mands that they enter into “mutual assist- 
ance pacts.” 

All of this confusion was produced in coun- 
tries whose resources had been drained by 
war. There was a shortage of coal, steel, and 
electricity which prevented the reestablish- 
ment of their industries. Having no in- 
dustry, there was no work. The ravages of 
war and drought left the people without food 
and clothing. To people reduced to such pro- 
portions, any talk which promises better 
times and relief from hunger, cold, and mis- 
ery is appealing. It has been truthfully said 
that a hungry man has no mind, only a 
stomach. The father seeing his family in 
such destitution can be expected to take 
violent action. He would be less than human 
if he did not, in his extremity, seize upon 
any plan or any program which promised 
relief and life for himself and his family. 
The utilization of these extreme conditions 
is a favorite tactic of Russia. 

With western Europe in this condition, the 
United States attempted to help. There 
were two phases to the problem. First was 
the humanitarian problem of giving imme- 
diate help during the past winter to keep 
the people alive. That problem did not nec- 
essarily involve any question of international 
politics or advantage. It was charity and 
the type of an appeal from the needy and 
suffering to which the people of the United 
States will always quickly respond. The 
other phase of the problem had to do with 
the rehabilitation of these countries so that 
the condition would not recur with the com- 
ing of each winter. That meant that basic 
industries must be rehabilitated, farmers 
given the means to make their land produc- 
tive once more, and steps taken generally 
to revive the economy of those nations. At 
the same time the economy of the United 
States could not stand the constant recur- 
ring demands. 

This latter program is not charity. It is 
plainly and simply international politics, 
General Marshall first suggested the plan. 
He briefly outlined that an orderly approach 
should be made to the problem. The na- 
tions should evaluate their own economy on 
a long-range basis as to the amount and 
character of aid required to establish their 
economies. That those nations invited 
would be permitted to participate if they 
gave assurance of working together toward 
recovery «nd the maintenance of the demo- 
cratic ideal and system of government. That 
the United States would undertake to as- 
sist, to the extent that our economy would 
permit, those countries whose best efforts 
were inadequate. 

The Marshall plan has now become the 
European recovery program. It has passed 
the two Houses of Congress by overwhelming 
votes and is beginning to operate. Let me 
reiterate, it is not charity. It was not sug- 
gested nor adop‘ed out of any sense of char- 
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ity. It is one of the major links in our pro- 
gram to save western Europe from domina- 
tion by Russia. Its purpose is to keep them 
as our friends and on our side in the main- 
tenance of democratic governments in the 
world. It was supported with equal fervor 
by Republicans and Democrats alike and it 
was advocated and supported as good busi- 
ness for our own Nation. Its benefits are al- 
ready becoming apparent. There is hope in 
western Europe again. Those people now 
have reason to believe that there is a future 
after all. The long months and years of 
hopeless despair are now beginning to bright- 
en. There is the will to live and to remain 
democratic. s 

Let me point out this very significant fact. 
Russia has always been able to take over any 
country she desired when her army was either 
in the country or when her army surrounded 
any country. Russia has not been able to 
take over the government of any country 
which her army did not either occupy or 
surround. Greece has not fallen and, after 
a heroic struggle, Italy is still democratic. 
Not only still democratic, but democratic by 
a larger majority and safer margin than 
heretofore. Italy was not surrounded, 
though Communists were on her border. 
Italy and Greece got help from the United 
States. The Communists in Italy who 
worked upon individuals, assuring the work- 
er that he would own the factory if com- 
munism came, the farmer that he would have 
additional land and equipment under the 
blessings of communism, were counteracted 
by the evidence of aid coming from the 
United States. The assurance which came 
to Italy by the adoption of the Marshall plan 
prior to her elections had no small part in 
that victory. The tangible evidence of aid 
which had already arrived supported that 
election. People would rather be free. Peo- 
ple without hope cannot make easy choices 
as to the future. Starvation and misery 
make a man easy prey for the blandishments 
of the Communist. 

I repeat, it is most significant that the 
nations which have succumbed to commun- 
ism were either occupied by, or surrounded 
by, the Russian Army. Is it any wonder 
then that Russia appreciates and capitalizes 
on the strength of her Army and Air Force? 
Is it any wonder that she believes in force? 
Her infiltration is remarkably effective and 
she has been able to have people of every 
nation on the ground, trained and ready 
to take over, but she has been successful 
only when they were backed and supported 
by the millions still under Russian arms. 

With this experience on her part, how 
powerless she must regard the representa- 
tives of our own powerful United States. 
They argue and reason. Their logic may be 
the best, but to Russia it will have little 
power until it is backed by military force 
sufficient to impress the men of the Krem- 
lin. I have sat in closed sessions with many 
of the men who have represented us at 
various conferences. They have told us how 
helpless they feel when they know that 
Stalin or Molotov is looking over their 
shoulder to see how many troops back up 
their arguments. Our representatives of the 
military who conferred both while we had 
large forces in Europe and in recent times 
remark as to the different attitude. 

I regard it as absolutely essential that we 
let the world know now that we propose to 
increase our armed services, and that we pro- 
pose to keep prepared in the future. I was a 
Member of Congress in 1939, 1940, 1941, and 
throughout the war. Too many things are 
happening now which remind me of those 
terrible days of 1939, 1940, and 1941. During 
those years a dictator was on the prowl over 
Europe. A dictator is prowling in Europe 
today. For weeks past, I have been sitting 
in the Committee on Armed Services in the 
consideration of the bill for selective service. 
In 1910 I sat in the Committee on Military 
Affairs on the Selective Training and Service 
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Act. I have seen and heard many of the 
same people in 1948 whom I heard in 1940. 
They tell the same story now that they told 
8 years ago. They preach sweetness and 
light. They urge conferences, more confer- 
ences. Notwithstanding the exercise by Rus- 
sia of the power of veto on every major pro- 
posal not in accordance with her desires, 
they still urge that the matter be referred to 
the United Nations. They urge that Stalin 
is of no danger to Europe, the United States, 
or the World, in the identical language in 
which they said the same things about Hitler. 
A proposal for an army of 837,000, an air 
force of 502,000, and a navy of 556,000 is 
certainly not an excessive number for a 
nation of this size, wealth, and national 
resources. It is certainly no more than ade- 
quate for the only nation remaining in the 
world which can protect democracy. It is 
certainly not too large when the only other 
dominant nation in the world has, with her 
satellites, about 265 divisions at her disposal 
and an air force of many thousands of planes. 

This force is the minimum that this Na- 
tion can afford to support during times such 
as these, when all of the world is troubled 
and there is crisis and distress. 

We must have a balanced force. Balanced 
between the land, the sea, and air force. The 
bill we are now considering provides for 
a force in balance. The 70-group Air Force, 
for which I have been fighting during the 
past few weeks, does not throw the serv- 
ices out of balance. It creates balance be- 
tween the forces. I do not want to see the 
Air Force build large numbers of the con- 
ventional types of planes which were used 
in che last war. Research and development 
are going ahead. Jet propulsion has in- 
creased the speed of planes. I don’t want 
to prepare for a possible future war in the 
air with planes which were adequate for the 
last war. That means bombers of much 
longer range and greater carrying power. It 
means the character of bomber which can 
carry the atomic bomb to the farthest corner 
of the earth and return its crew safely to 
the United States. That plane has not been 
built, nor has it been designed. 

It takes time to design and build new 
planes. No plane, the design of which began 
after Pearl Harbor, participated in the last 
war. That being true, we must start pro- 
curement now. The program I advocate does 
not contemplate more than 1,500 planes next 
year. During that year, Russia is expected 
to build more than 1,000 planes every month, 
or about seven times as many as we do next 
year. But I am interested a whole lot in 
our getting about 5,600 planes in 1953, the 
70-group program will do it. They will be 
1953 models and not the planes conceived 
prior to 1941. 

The greatest security we can provide for 
our Nation is an air force in being capable 
of defending our shores. No nation is now 
capable of reaching our country in sufficient 
force to mount an attack, except by air. We 
must be prepared to turn back such an at- 
tack. More important, we must have each 
nation in the world convinced that we can 
not only return such an attack, but we can 
bomb her cities and her industrial areas with 
such devastating effect that she will know 
better than to attempt an attack upon us. 
We have the atomic bomb. No other nation 
has it. So long as we alone have it, all must 
be convinced that we have the planes which 
can deliver it to their own land. Where 
other nations have perfected the atomic 
bomb, we must be able to deliver more and 
bigger bombs to them than they can deliver 
to us. 

I served as a member of the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. For many weeks we 
reviewed the aviation potential of other 
countries, including Russia. We reviewed 
the time table upon which we must base 
our calculations as to when Russia will have 
the atomic bomb. It is no coincidence that 
our 70-group program contemplates that we 


will not have all of those groups in being 
until 1953, the year our time table indicates 
that Russia will have the atomic bomb 

For an armed service to operate as a team 
throughout the world it is essential that 
each be of proper size to operate in coordi- 
nation with the other two. Therefore, let 
me make it clear that even if we had 70 
fully equipped and operating groups in our 
Air Force today, we would still require an 
army large enough to capture, hold, and pro- 
tect overseas bases from which that air force 
would have to operate. We would have to 
have a navy large enough to transport that 
army overseas and keep it and the air force 
supplied so that both could operate. 

I am afraid that some may take the posi- 
tion that an enlarged Air Force will elimi- 
nate the necessity for either a system of 
selective service now or a program of uni- 
versal military training for the long-range 
program. It does not. In the present con- 
dition of the world, I feel that our way is 
clear and our program self-evident. The 
safety, protection, and welfare of our Nation 
require the European recovery plan, the 70- 
group air program started now, selective 
service, and universal military training. 
They are each a part of the whole. We are 
one of the major nations. As such we have 
a responsibility which we cannot shirk. As 
such we must be prepared at all times to 
discharge that responsibility. 

That this Nation may be permitted to con- 
tinue as a haven in which to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the government designed by our fore- 
fathers is our first duty. We do not own it. 
We hold it in trust from those who designed, 
organized, and maintained it and those who 
through succeeding wars fought, suffered, 
and died that it might continue, grow, and 
prosper. It is our sacred trust to pass it on 
to our children as good, and better, than we 
received it from our forebears. Therefore, 
we must strive to maintain our free institu- 
tions and the system of free economy which 
has made it great, prosperous, and the hope 
of the world. We cannot be unmindful that 
Henry Wallace is not the only one in this Na- 
tion who would cast reflections upon our 
system and our efforts. He is the most vocal. 
But he is out in the open and we can all 
watch his activities. There are cthers equal- 
ly active but not so loud. Their exposure 
and elimination from places of influence is 
just as necessary as the assured defeat of 
Henry Wallace and his crackpot followers. 

These are troublesome and parlous times. 
These are times which require our best ef- 
forts. These are times not of our own mak- 
ing, but times and conditions which have 
been presented to us. 
ability to meet and overcome them. The 
American people, individually and collec- 
tively, have always been the best adapted to 
meet whatever condition may arise. We 
shall do so again. That we may do it in 
unity and cooperation, is the most impor- 
tant part now. Being prepared and united, 
we shall meet these world conditions with 
the same outstanding success as we have met 
all others. This is our job. Democracy now 
has its biggest job. 
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Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 


to include the following article by Joseph 
G. Harrison, which appeared in the 
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Christian Science Monitor for May 3, 
1948, on the Italian election: 


POSTSCRIPT—ITALIAN ELECTION 
THE WIDE HORIZON 
(By Joseph G. Harrison) 


Rome.—A few second thoughts on the 
Italian election have occurred to interested 
outsiders here in Rome. And while these 
late impressions do not question the size of 
the Christian Democratic victory, they are 
somewhat sobering. For they deal with what 
did not happen in that crucial election, 
They are: 

1. The Italian Communists did not take 
the kind of beating which some Italians and 
apparently many Americans believe they did. 
Despite the size of the clearly anti-Commu- 
nist vote, there is no good indication that 
any sizable number of Italian workers 
deserted the Communist Party. 

On the contrary, there is excellent evidence 
that they did not. In the official Communist 
newspaper, L’Unita, one of the top-ranking 
Italian Communists and a member of the 
Cominform, writes: 

“Those who are now singing over the burial 
of the Communist Party make us laugh. 
Not only did our party stand against the at- 
tacks which came from all sides, but it made 
great forward strides between 1946 and today. 
It increased by several million the number of 
votes it received on June 2, 1946. I believe 
that it is the first time in history that a 
Comunist Party in the short span of a year 
and a half, given the conditions of the politi- 
cal struggle of the last few months, suc- 
ceded in winning the confidence and the 
vote of millions of men and women.” 

Does that sound like whistling in the dark 
or like self-deception? Those who think so 
may turn out to be wrong. It will be re- 
called that in the April 18 and 19 election, 
the Communist-Socialist Popular Democra- 
tic Front received 8,025,990 votes. The other 
day I was discussing the election outcome 
with an Italian Socialist newspaperman who 
has friends high in party circles. He told 
me he believed that the Communists had 
won three-fourths of the votes received by 
the Front—or 6,000,000 votes. This esti- 
mate.I have heard given in other circles as 
well, 

The Communist vote in 1946 was 4,356,686. 
In other words, there is good reason to think 
that the Communist vote in the 22 months 
separating the 2 elections rose by 35 percent. 

Where the Communists did lose, however, 
was in the fact that the Socialist Party, with 
which they are allied, seems to have lost, ac- 
cording to estimates, between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 votes. Thus the Communists may 
be stronger, but their ally is much weeker, 
which detracts from the Communists’ over- 
all effectiveness. 

2. Communism is not finished in Italy— 
not yet. No party which can attract an 
estimated 6,000,000 votes under the relent- 
less pressure to which the Communist Party 
was subjected is either weak, moribund, or 
resourceless. The only thing which can end 
the threat of communism in Italy is for the 
Christian Democrats to solve so many of 
Italy’s deep and fundamental problems dur- 
ing the next 5 years that communism Will 
lose its attractiveness for the Italian indus- 
trial worker and poor peasant. 

If the Christian Democrats fail to solve 
these problems, it is perhaps not unrea- 
sonable to assume that communism will 
flourish and spread. Having voted for the 
Christian Democrats, Italy expects them to 
do the job. If they do not, communism will 
benefit. 

3. Neither Premier Alcide de Gasperi nor 
his Christian Democratic Party won a large 
following among the masses of Italian in- 
dustrial workers. An analysis of the votes 
cast in each of Italy’s industrial areas shows 
that the left-wing parties, but particularly 
the Communist, still command the alle- 
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glance of the overwhelming majority of all 
lialian labor, other than those working on 
tne farms of southern Italy. 

It is true that the percentage of left-wing 
votes went down in industrial areas and the 
percentage of Christian Democratic votes 
went up. But this is not particularly hard to 
explain. It arises from the fact that some 
3.200,000 more persons voted this time than 
in 1946 and the majority of these were 
prought out through anxiety over commu- 
nism. 

Furthermore, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that among the 12,751,841 Christian 
Democratic voters there were 3,000,000 or pos- 
sibly 4,000,000 persons who are either not 
particularly sympathetic to that party or 
who are actually antipathetic to it. There 
is not a correspondent in Rome who does not 
know one or two persons who, while pre- 
ferring to vote for some other party, voted 
for the Christian Democrats because they had 
been warned not to disperse their votes and 
to vote for the one main anti-Communist 
Party. 

It is an interesting and significant fact 
that most of those who voted for the Chris- 
tian Democrats, although out of sympathy 
with that CD program, find their greatest 
point of disagreement in Premier de Gasperi’s 
strong pro-Vaticanism. 

4. Premier de Gasperi will not have an 
easy time. As mentioned above, the Com- 
munists will grow by de Gasperi failures, and 
it is therefore reasonable to assume, knowing 
how the Communists have acted in the past, 
that they will do all in their power to cause 
him to fail. 

In this policy they will have strong cards 
in their hands. Present laws protect, if not 
actually encourage, strikes. Between them, 
the Communists and Socialists control about 
£5 percent of Italy’s 6,000,000 organized work- 
ers, and the all-powerful secretary-general of 
the Italian General Confederation of Labor, 
Giuseppe di Vittorio, is a shrewd, tough 
Communist, 

To break strikes which the Communists 
might call to sabotage recovery in Italy, 
Premier de Gasperi would need troops. And 
the use of troops would, in all likelihood, 
have two results: (a) further alienating the 
industrial masses and increasing their 
already intense dislike of the Christian 
Democrats, and (b) swinging the Christian 
Democratic Party further to the right in a 
search for sympathetic allies. It is to the 
right of the Christian Democrats that one 
finds the pro-Fascist, antiworker, antipeas- 
ant elements which form one of the greatest 
dangers to Italian democracy. 

5. Contrary to what might be expected, 
the Vatican is not 100 percent happy over 
what has happened in Italy. Of course, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy is glad that the 
Christian Democrats won such a heavy vote. 

But that is not, from a clerical viewpoint, 
the whole story. The Vatican cannot help 
but remember that despite the terrific pres- 
sure brought to bear, despite the fact that 
churchmen from Pope Pius XII on down to 
the humblest village priest asked for and 
worked for a Communist defeat, 8,000,000 
Italians voted for the Front. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from 
this fact? Not that these 8,000,000 voters 
were necessarily anti-Vatican or anti-Cath- 
olic, but rather that, having been confronted 
with a choice between following the word 
ct the Pope and that of a party directed from 
Moscow, they chose the latter. 

Those familiar with the care with which 
the Vatican approaches such crises as these 
know that in such cases the hierarchy tries 
to avoid putting too difficult a choice be- 
fore the faithful, since it realizes that a 
person who has decided against the church 
in One instance will find it easier to do so 
in the next. Finally, the hierarchy realizes 
that, having helped the Christian Democrats 
‘to win, the Communists will force it to 


share the blame for every CD failure. No, 
this was not an election in which the Vatican 
could win a 100-percent victory. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an address 
delivered by Speaker JosepH W. Martin, 
JR., at a Republican State Convention, 
Nashville, Tenn., Friday, April 30, 1948: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 
Republicans, it is good to be in Tennessee. 
I am particularly pleased to have been in- 
vited to make this keynote address. The 
Volunteer State has made many contribu- 
tions to American statesmanship over the 
years. At a critical period in our history it 
gave the Nation a President, “Old Hickory,” 
whose steadfast devotion to AMericanism kept 
the ship of state from grounding in dan- 
gerous shoals. Three Presidents Tennessee 
has contributed, the other two being James 
K. Polk and Andrew Johnson. Not the least 
of Tennessee’s great contributions to Amer- 
ica came in World War I when your State 
gave many brave men, including that “one- 
man army” Sgt. Alvin C. York. 

Tennessee has given us able, conscientious 
Republican Representatives in the Congress. 

Today a son of Tennessee handles the helm 
of the Republican National Committee, and 
helps to guide the destiny wf the grand old 
party. 

One reason I thoroughly enjoy being in 
Tennessee is because it is still so typically 
and frankly American. Your scenery is high 
among the show places of the United States. 
Your great Smoky Mountains, and the rolling 
country to the lowlands of the Mississippi 
River on your western border; the great Ten- 
nessee River which flows into Alabama, and 
then curves back to flow through Tennessee 
and Kentucky into the Ohio, all lend charm 
and beauty to your great Commonwealth. 
Your forests of oak, yellow pine, gum, yellow 
poplar, hemlock, and chestnut still con- 
tribute much to the Nation’s needs and 
wealth. Your mineral products such as coal, 
iron ore, and the many other valuable min- 
erals add more wealth to our Nation. And 
in that connection let me say Iam happy the 
country’s basic coal industry is back to work. 
I am glad I was able to have a part in bring- 
ing to an end that dangerous and costly 
situation. 

Agriculture is important in Tennessee, 
And not the least of your prolific crops down 
here is educational institutions. I find you 
have some 50 institutions of higher learning; 
22 colleges and universities; 6 professional 
schools; 5 teachers’ colleges; 9 junior cole 
leges, and 8 Negro colleges. 

If I were to go on enumerating the beau- 
ties and attractions of the State of Tennessee, 
I would not have time to talk about anything 
else. But I am here to talk to you today 
about how we are going to keep America the 
kind of an America we know and love, and 
Tennessee the kind of grand, old Tennessee 
you know and love, 

I come to you today with pride in the 
accomplishments of the Republican Eightieth 
Congress, and with a sense of great encour- 
agement over the change in trend. The 
Eightieth Congress has broken the hold 
which a political monopoly has had on this 
country for 16 years, We have at last begun 
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the journey back tv the ways of freedom, 
sound government, and sane thinking. The 
road the New Deal was traveling was toward 
@ permanent, highly centralized Govern- 
ment, with regimentation, and Federal con- 
trols over all the people, over business, over 
all the activities of the Nation. It was lead- 
ing us to a concentration of power at Wash- 
ington, which, in a little while longer, would 
have ruined our American system of free con- 
stitutional government, free economy, and 
free society. 

The citizens of Tennessee, like the citizens 
in other States, have viewed the events of the 
past 16 years with increasing uneasiness. 
They saw, in 1932, the national administra- 
tion taken over by a crew of opportunists, 
political adventurers, and crack-brained the- 
orists, who had banded together to give this 
country what they called a New Deal. 

That motley crew had a conception of a 
New Deal which included a radical departure 
from the tried, tested, American principles 
of republican government. The New Deal 
of their conception was a vest-pocket edition 
of state socialism. It embraced controls over 
industry, labor, and all the citizens. It con- 
sisted of one-man government. They wanted 
to maintain a political monopoly rule 
through the technique of tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect. To promote this 
technique the New Dealers brought forth 
manufactured emergencies and counterfeit 
crises, one after another. At elections the 
New Dealers chanted, “Don’t change horses 
in the middle of the stream.” The country 
has been kept in a constant state of anxiety. 
It is a tribute to the firm faith of our people 
in our American system that the Nation’s 
economy wasn’t completely wrecked. 

Next November we are going to change 
both the horse and the rider. The people of 
this Natiow are going to let the Republican 
elephant pull us back to the solid shores of 
sound government, and a strong, safe, solv- 
ent America. 

The New Deal has a black record in its 16 
long years in public office. It is a record of 
deficit spending and high taxes; of waste of 
public funds. It is a record of un-American 
policies; of bureaucracy on a binge; of cod- 
dling Communists; of bungling foreign re- 
lations. It is a story of utter failure at the 
peace table, It is a record of utter inability 
to deal constructively with our many do- 
mestic problems, including inflation. It is a 
record of responsibility for high prices; of a 
total disregard for States’ rights. 

The New Deal split the Democratic Party 
wide open. The patriotic Jeffersonian Dem- 
ccrats found themselves in a most unhappy 
situation. Let me say at this point that the 
Republican Party welcomes the help of mil- 
lions of patriotic Democrats who never have 
had any more sympathy with the New Deal 
than we have, but whose concern, like that 
of all gocd citizens, is for the welfare of their 
country. The greatest contribution the 
South can make to its own welfare, and to 
the national good, would be to have two 
strong political parties. You folks know the 
South has long been retarded because of its 
one-party monopoly. You of Tennessee have 
a wonderful opportunity to combine with 
other States to lead a movement to lift the 
South to greater influence in the Nation by 
laying aside the halter of one-party domina- 
tion. 

The American people have at last come to 
a full realization of what the New Deal has 
meant to do. It can hoodwink them no 
longer. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress has 
kept faith with the American people. We 
achieved the first balanced budget this coun- 
try has had in 16 years. The New Dealers 
have persisted in refusing to help make that 
a fact. For that they can be excused. They 
never saw a balanced budget before. There- 
fore, they can’t recognize its advantages. 
They seem to think it is something to be 
carefully avoided, 
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We promised the Nation we would reduce 
the burden of taxation. The administration 
policy was that a reduction in taxes would 
leave too much money in the hands of the 
people. We Republicans are still old-fash- 
foned. We believe, like you folks here in 
Tennessee, in more money in the pockets of 
the people instead of less. We also believe 
in more government under home rule and 
less government at Washington. 

We fought a long, hard battle on two 
fronts at one time. One was to cut appro- 
priations so we could reduce taxes. The 
administration resisted appropriation cuts 
and tax reductions in every way they could 
think of. They even laid off border guards 
along the Canadian border, and left the 
country wide open to the influx of criminals 
from other countries who had sneaked into 
Canada to try to get into the United States. 
They even threatened to lay off mail carriers 
and delay the mails. 

Three times we passed a tax-reduction bill. 
Three times the Chief Executive vetoed the 
bill. The last time we passed it over his 
veto, with the help of many patriotic Dem- 
ocrats, who put their country’s welfare 
above the administration’s demands. It was 
such an overwhelming vote to override the 
veto as to constitute one of the worst de- 
feats any administration has ever experi- 
enced. 

Under that tax bill more than 71 percent 
of all the benefits are reaped by those in the 
lower income brackets. We also contrived to 
grant incentive tax reductions as a powerful 
inducement for venture capital to go into 
production. We know high taxes do not 
stop inflationary spirals any more than gov- 
ernmental controls do. 

Look at Russia. In no country in the 
world does government have a more despotic 
control over its people, their liveg and all 
their activities than does the Kremlin in 
Soviet Russia. That control has existed for 
many years. What is the result? Russia 
has prices far higher, in terms of actual 
labor-hours, than does the United States. 
Russia's inflation drove her prices upward 
constantly. The Kremlin finally resorted to 
a capital levy of 90 percent to pay for the 
inefficiency and the corruption in their man- 
agement of government. Out of every $10 
their citizens owned they took $9. But that 
did not stop inflation. Russia has had all 
of the inefficiency, all of the bureaucratic 
abuses, and failures, and falsities, any other 
country has had, and in much more aggra- 
vated form. When anybody tells you cen- 
tralized control, or high taxes, or regimen- 
tation of the people constitute an answer to 
inflation and high prices, just point your 
finger at Russia and say, “Look.” 

We Republicans know high taxes are a 
terrible drag on production. They are a mill- 
stone on the necks of consumers. Twenty- 
three cents of every dollar the American 
housewives have been taking to the market 
went to the tax-gatherer. Those 23 cents did 
not pay for a nickel’s worth of food, or cloth- 
ing, or furniture, or service. The people are 
still tax-ridden on everything they buy. But 
after next November, with a Republican 
President in the White House who will co- 
operate with a Republican Congress, we in- 
tend tc cut the overgrown bureaucracy down 
to peacetime size. 

We started to put an end to waste and ex- 
travagance and inefficiency by a reduction of 
between two and three billion dollars in the 
1947-48 budget. This reduction of govern- 
mental extravagance, and the trimming 
Gown of a sprawling, spendthrift bureauc- 
racy, must go along with tax reduction. 

The Republican Congress was determined 
that the blind, the aged, and other unfortu- 
nate citizens, unable to maintain themselves, 
should have at least some of the comforts as 
well as the bare necessities of life. The tax 
bill we passed helps to do that. 

We cid not give empty promises for relief 
to thcse in the lower brackets of income, 
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We knew they had to have action. Upon 
them the high prices, and that 23 cents of 
taxes hidden in food and clothing prices, 
bear with the greatest hardship. Therefore, 
the new law relieves 7,400,000 of those lower- 
income citizens, many of them in your own 
State of Tennessee, from paying any taxes at 
all. That, my fellow Republicans, is how we 
have kept faith with the people on our 
promises to balance the budget and to give 
the Nation tax relief. 

A joint congressional commission is at 
work now to determine how and where we 
can cut the functions the Federal Govern- 
ment has usurped from the State and local 
government levels, and return those func- 
tions where they belong. That commission 
will report to the Congress in 1949. We will 
then cut Government costs more, and look 
at the tax question again. 

We are maintaining our pledge to sustain 
the value of the dollar. We intend to pro- 
hibit further depreciation of our Currency. 
We intend to make payments on the national 
debt. But we don’t intend +o starve the 
present generation to death trying to pay 
off the astronomical debt of this country too 
fast. Our veterans, and the other young 
people, must have encouragement. They 
must have their chance to get ahead in life. 
They must have their chance to establish 
homes, to raise happy families, to have some- 
thing for a rainy day and old age. We must 
protect our younger citizens from repressive 
government and from having their pockets 
picked by the tax gatherer to pay for the 
spendthrift policies of irresponsible bureaus 
in Washington. 

We promised the American people that 
when the Republicans came to power we 
would drive the Communists out of Govern- 
ment and replace them with men and women 
who believe in our American system. When 
the New Deal came to power there came to 
Washington a strange assortment of outright 
Reds and parlor Pinks. They infiltrated into 
important governmental posts. They used 
their influence to obtain important assign- 
ments outside the Government service for 
their friends and fellow travelers. From 
these posts of vantage they began to under- 
mine our institutions. They carried on a 
very clever and carefully prepared propa- 
ganda to destroy the confidence of the people 
in the Congress. 

Next year, with a Republican in the White 
House, we intend to clean every last one of 
the Communists out of places of power, in- 
fluence, and trust. We intend to man the 
governmental machine with people who are 
imbued with a love of liberty. With people 
who have faith in Government by consent of 
the governed. With people who believe, as 
you in Tennessee believe, that liberty in a 
cabin in the Smokies is better than a palace 
in slavery. 

After next November rolls around, we in- 
tend to restore the Government to the hands 
of the people. We know home rule is the 
best possible antidote for communism in 
America. 

As we clean out the Communists at home, 
we are moving through aid to Europe to 
prevent the spread of communism abroad. 
All Americans naturally shrink from having 
our Nation exert any influence, or exercise 
any interference in the affairs of other coun- 
tries. But we had to face the fact that 
America is the last bulwark of liberty. We 
are the only Nation left on the face of the 
globe with the power, the productive capacity, 
the united people, and the devotion to free- 
dom necessary to the leadership of a world- 
wide cooperative movement to stop the on- 
ward march of communism. 

I am vastly encouraged by the results of 
the recent elections in Italy. I feel that my 
appeals to the foreign-born groups, and those 
of foreign extraction, to write their friends 
in their native land of how America really 
lives, and to send personal photographs as 
proof, have borne wonderful fruit. We now 





know the effects of these letters and photo. 
raphe were widespread in the Italian elec. 
tion. 

I congratulate the loyal American citizens 
of foreign birth and descent on their splendid 
accomplishment. They have rendered a sig- 
nal service to the cause of liberty. 

The Congress has created a joint commis- 
sion to oversee the administration of foreign 
aid. We intend to see that those multiplied 
billions which must come out of the toil and 
sweat and privations of the American people 
shall be spent with the greatest efficiency 
and economy in helping to put back on their 
feet the nations of the other liberty-loving 
peoples. 

The Republican Party has throughout all 
history been the party which faced the facts 
with courage. We face the fact today that 
we must have a national defense capable of 
meeting any enemy of the future on his own 
ground. No longer can we base our defense 
of America upon our own shores. Our‘ de- 
fense must be capable of striking—and strik- 
ing first and hardest—at those points where 
an offensive might be launched against us. 
To that end we have, over the objections of 
the administration, insisted on voting funds 
for air power which the air experts want, 
but which, for some reason, the administra- 
tion objected to. We have gone along with 
the air experts. I was happy to have had a 
part in the leadership for this cause. 

We must build up an invincible force for 
peace. Force is the only language under- 
stood by power-mad men willing to destroy 
Civilization in their greed for domination 
over their fellow men. The time has come 
when the fate of the world is to be decided. 
Either we will have peace through the lead- 
ership, the strength, and the power of Amer- 
ica, or we will have war until civilization is 
destroyed, and the globe is a festering field 
of slaughter. Men who have known freedom 
will never submit to living in slavery. We 
want peace with all the world, and in order 
to have that all the world must have peace. 
One of the Republican aims is to prepare 
America with the strength necessary to carry 
forward effectively her demands for durable 
world peace. 

Now, as we make these moves to reduce in- 
flation, to increase production, to lower 
prices and improve quality, to build an ade- 
quate defense, we are following out a con- 
sidered, integrated policy instead of a hap- 
hazard, catch-as-catch-can, day-by-day po- 
litical game of “vote, vote, who’s got the 
votes?” 

We Republicans are convinced that the in- 
terests of labor, agriculture, and manage- 
ment are mutual and inseparable. We in- 
tend to see, therefore, when we take over the 
administration next year, that the relation- 
ships shall be just, tolerant, and cooperative. 
Such a policy of cooperation is for the best 
interests of labor and agriculture as well as 
of management. 

As we arm for peace, to make America so 
strong lawless men will not dare go on ma- 
rauding expeditions across the world, we in- 
tend to get back to the spiritual values in 
our own Government. Integrity and 
straightforward dealing with the people must 
be the rule. Only a profound devotion to the 
spiritual values, to the principles of right, 
honesty, and justice, upon which our fore- 
fathers founded this Nation, can enable us 
to prosper and progress. Only upon such a 
foundation, with a profound faith in provi- 
dence, can we stand, as we perform this stu- 
pendous task of trying to rescue the world 
from the wreckages of war, and restore san- 
ity, progress, and peace, 

So, then, the country calls for a Republi- 
can administration. The Nation needs it. 
The world will benefit by it. 

In conclusion, let me assure you that the 
Grand Old Party is on the march to the White 
House. America can again be filled with 
hope. Our victory at the polls next Novem- 
ber will be assured if we continue our efforts. 
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We must not let overconfidence cause us to 
relax our efforts until the polls close on next 
November 2. Every precinct worker, every 
county chairman, every State chairman must 
continue to carry to the people the truth of 
what the Republican Eightieth Congress has 
accomplished, and what a full Republican 
administration can accomplish. 

When a Republican administration takes 
over after next November, America will again 
turn back to our own system of freedom 
under the Bill of Rights, which has given us 
the greatest, richest Nation in this world in 
a short period of 175 years, 

Let me say to you folks in Tennessee that 
every man and woman in America ought to 
thank God every day of their lives that we 
live in this Nation. The whole world may 
well send their thanks to high heaven that 
America exists today. The Republican Party 
is America’s hope of return to sound govern- 
ment, sound Americanism, and sound prog- 
ress. America is the world’s hope for peace, 
progress, a return to spiritual values, and the 
preservation of civilization. 

When November 2 rolls around victory will 
come to us. 

When victory does comes to us, may God 
give us the wisdom and courage to restore 
civilization, to achieve peace and progress in 
America, and to help achieve peace and prog- 
ress for all the liberty-loving peoples in the 
world. 





Hon. George A. Dondero, of Michigan, 
Keeps Tab on Moscow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from Plain Talk magazine of May 1948, 
entitled “They Knife General Clay,” 
which was written by Mr, Blair Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor points out that Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, Governor of the American zone 
in Germany, has been wrestling with the 
Soviet Union on two fronts. One has 
recently culminated in the “battle of 
Berlin,” which has made the Nation’s 
front pages, but the other is not so well 
known. It is his struggle with the 
Soviet fifth column in the ranks of the 
American military government—AMG— 
in Germany. 

Congressman GerorGce A. DONDERO has 
been instrumental indirectly in ridding 
the military government of two such in- 
cumbents, namely, Heinz Norden, who 
was publisher of Heute—Today—in 
Munich, the AMG’s German-language 
picture magazine published for our men 
in the service, and, Secondly, George 
Shaw Wheeler, who was in a key AMG 
post—that of chief of the denazification 
branch of the Manpower Division, and 
later on the staff of Brig. Gen. Frank 
McSherry. 

These are but two examples of men 
sent to Germany as advisers and work- 
ers under General Clay and who have 
hampered his work. Even the German 
Social Democratic leader, Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher, charges that the Americans 
would rather deal with the Bolsheviks 
than with them and that their influence 
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was “duck soup” for the Kremlin fol- 
lowers. 

<I commend to every Member of the 
House the reading of Blair Taylor’s arti- 
cle which follows and which gives you a 
picture of the obstacles placed in the 
path of our American military govern- 
ment: 

THEY KNIFE GENERAL CLAY 


(By Blair Taylor) 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, governor of the Amer- 
ican zone in Germany, has been wrestling 
with the Soviet Union on two fronts. The 
story of his dispute with the Soviet high com- 
mand, culminating in the recent battle for 
Berlin, has been graphically detailed on the 
Nation’s front pages. Not publicized, how- 
ever, is the story of his struggle with the 
Soviet fifth column in the ranks of American 
Military Government (AMG) in Germany. 
The story has come out piecemeal in scat- 
tered reports from Germany and in occa- 
sional disclosures made in Congress. 

The entire problem of Communist pene- 
tration in AMG, the most sensitive of Amer- 
ican agencies abroad—the one which con- 
stitutes our political counterbalance to the 
Red Army might in the heart of Europe— 
could properly be made the subject of an 
intensive congressional investigation. There 
are plenty of leads available for exploration. 

So successful has the Kremlin-can-do-no- 
wrong crowd been in penetrating various 
levels of AMG, that one high officer on Gen- 
eral Clay’s staff was quoted in the New York 
Times as having described Washington efforts 
to ferret out Reds at home as “an obscene 
Red hunt,” echoing Moscow’s propaganda cry. 
Representative GrorcE A. DONDERO, of Mich- 
igan, who has been keeping tabs on the sit- 
uation, stated recently: 

“For some time I have tried to find out 
what lies behind the brazen curtain which 
hides the activities of our so-called ‘military’ 
government in Germany. The lining of this 
curtain is red plush, muffling the crass stu- 
pidity of some of our administrative officials, 
and more particularly the far-from-stupid 
machinations of Communist sympathizers 
who have wormed their way into American 
agencies and bureaus.” 

It was Representative DoNpDERO’s exposé of 
Heinz Norden as a fellow-traveler which led 
to the latter’s ouster as publisher of the 
AMG’s German-language picture magazine, 
Heute (Today), in Munich last year. Norden 
is perhaps typical of the many pro-Commu- 
nists who managed to secure positions of in- 
fluence in the AMG set-up. The record shows 
that Norden was active in the now-defunct 
American Youth Congress, a Communist- 
front which had arranged the booing session 
on the White House lawn during Soviet-Nazi 
pact days. It also shows that he helped 
finance another front, the American League 
Against War and Fascism; that he had trans- 
lated a number of party-line books. In de- 
scribing his ouster, Norden told the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

“My real ’crime’ is that I am an uncom- 
promising liberal. There simply seems to be 
no more room in military government for 
liberals.” 

Norden had something there. Uncompro- 
mising liberals—those refusing to kowtow to 
Stalinist machinations—were driven out of 
AMG at the behest of the Communists. The 
same tactics were used in New Deal days in 
Washington to rid Government agencies of 
antitotalitarian liberals, whom the Stalinists 
fear more than they do conservatives. Pe- 
culiarly, despite his long-standing record, 
Norden was cleared by an AMG loyalty board. 
In giving him his walking-papers, General 
Clay included a letter praising him for hav- 
ing “contributed materially to the accom- 
plishment of our broad objective in Germany 
to reorient its people to a more democratic 
way of thinking.” 
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George Shaw Wheeler was another friend 
of the Kremlin who turned up in a key AMG 
post—that of Chief of the Denazification 
Branch of the Manpower Division. This job 
entailed weeding out Nazis from the reviving 
postwar German labor movement. Wheeler 
had been a member of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, another defunct 
Communist front, while he was a $4,600-a- 
year employee of the Department of Labor 
in the 1930’s. Testimony later presented be- 
fore the Civil Service Commission indicated 
that he followed every twist and contortion 
of the Communist line since then. 

Wheeler had a field day in Europe. Unlike 
other officials who found it difficult to get 
into Soviet areas—even on Official business— 
Wheeler and like-minded friends managed to 
junket frequently in lands beyond the iron 
curtain. On one occasion the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment placed a special plane at his dis- 
posal. After touring Marshal Tito’s new de- 
mocracy, Wheeler returned to his office and 
spread many a wonderous tale about “Tito- 
land.” Associates also recalled this strange 
coincidence—every time Wheeler and his 
subordinates went into the field, that area 
would have a rebirth of Communist activity. 

A routine Civil Service Commission check 
finally caught up with Wheeler. The evi- 
dence was damning. His dismissal was or- 
dered. But back in Washington, he put upa 
fight. Assistant Secretary of Labor David A. 
Morse appeared in his behalf. Wheeler’s re- 
instatement was ordered. He returned to his 
old job in Europe on the staff of Brig. Gen. 
Frank McSherry. 

The news aroused Representative DoN- 
DERO, who charged on the floor of Congress 
that the presence of such a man at a most 
important outpost of our armed forces is a 
distinct and dangerous hazard, Finally, 
Army Secretary Kenneth Royall saw the 
light. He announced he had received un- 
favorable information about Wheeler's 
background. Wheeler’s contract was not re- 
newed, a euphemism for being fired. He is 
now employed with the approval of the 
Communist-dominated Government of 
Czechoslovakia as an instructor in the tech- 
nical high school in Prague, where, Repre- 
sentative DoNbDERO pointed out, he was given 
a warm welcome. 

Wheeler, however, was succeeded by his 
best friend and associate, Don Snyder. 
Another friend, Dennis Courtney, was re- 
tained as secretary of the Manpower Division, 
handling all top-secret documents in the 
Division. 

Courtney even wrote a defense of Wheeler’s 
activities for Stars and Stripes, the Army 
paper, some of whose Civilian editors are 
pro-Stalinist. 

One out-and-out Stalinist publication, 
the German-American, published in the 
German language in New York City, which 
boasted Gerhardt Eisler as a contributor, won 
AMG approval for circulation in the Ameri- 
can zone. It was shipped from the United 
States and widely distributed in Germany 
until the outbreak of the current crisis in 
Berlin. 

Much of the Stalinist influx into AMG 
can be traced to the time when the present 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, David A. Morse, 
served as director of the Manpower Division 
in Germany. In that position Morse’s im- 
mediate superior was General Clay and, un- 
der him, Morse was directly responsible for 
hiring AMG personnel. He hired Wheeler, 
Courtney, Snyder, et al. 

A former NLRB attorney in New York, 
Morse went into the Army in 1942. He was 
assigned to military government and was 
AMG’s labor director in Italy. In 1945, after 
VE-day, he left the Army, went into the De- 
partment of Labor, and soon was being touted 
by the CIO for the post of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. This boom was promoted by Lee 
Pressman, then CIO chief counsel and semi- 
Official dispenser of Washington patronage to 
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left-wingers. The American Federation of 
Labor put up a howl when Morse was first 
mentioned for his present post. AFL leaders 
charged that Morse was a stooge of Pressman, 
and that in Germany he had promoted the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
the Kremlin’s spearhead in the ranks of in- 
ternational labor. 

Under Morse’s directorship, the Manpower 
Division established liaison with the WFTU, 
and Morse’s subordinates frequently traveled 
to Paris to confer with WFTU’s pro-Commu- 
nist secretariat. The apparent aim was to 
line up the renascent German labor unions 
with the Stalinizing WFTU. 

Brig. Gen. Frank J. McSherry, who suc- 
ceeded Morse, is a professional Army man and 
no Communist. A protegé of the late Sidney 
Hillman, General McSherry had worked for 
the Labor Division of the wartime Office of 
Production Management, which Hillman 
headed. In his AMG post, General McSherry 
made no secret of his attempts to get labor 
representation on all German economic ad- 
visory bodies, as was the practice in the war- 
time United States. In early 1946 he was 
quoted by the Associated Press as having told 
a press conference that “the new Germany 
would have to be built around the working 
classes, because all German industrialists 
have been imbued with the twin philosophies 
of superiority and aggression.” 

How this worked out in practice became 
evident nearly 2 years later at a hearing of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Questioned by Senator JosepH H. Batt, of 
Minnesota, as to the amount of Communist 
infiltration in German economic groups, 
Lawrence Wilkinson, head of the AMG’s eco- 
nomic branch, conceded that the Commu- 
nists had won a far greater proportion of 
posts than their numbers warranted. In 
Bavaria, for example, where the Communists 
could not elect a single deputy to Parlia- 
ment, they managed to pack Many offices 
with party members, apparently with the ap- 
proval of AMG officers. They threw out 
elected mayors and replaced them with Com- 
munists. A list is on record. 

German and other Communists turned up 
in numerous editorial posts on American- 
licensed German newspapers. Wilhelm 
Necker, who had a questionable political 
background, headed DANA, the AMG-backed 
monopoly for German news wire service, and 
was responsible for the bulk of news appear- 
ing in German newspapers in the American 
zone. He was finally dismissed. Radio was 
likewise infiltrated. A commentator on 
Radio Munich, named Gessner, specialized in 
assailing German Officials opposed to com- 
munism. One day he didn’t show up and 
had reportedly trekked to Moscow. Recently 
he has “commentated” over the Russian- 
controlled Radio Berlin. 

In this set-up an anti-Communist Ger- 
man newspaperman or radio commentator 
had two strikes against him, even when he 
belonged to the Social Democratic Party, a 
pro-American leftist group. This was 
brought out forcefully by Dr. Kurt Schu- 
macher, leader of the German Social Demo- 
crats, at a recent Socialist meeting in New 
York. 

“Many times we felt that the Americans 
would rather deal with the Bolsheviks than 
with us,” he said. Thus, while the set-up was 
duck soup for the Kremlin followers, anti- 
Communists found obstacles in their path. 
Who was responsible? The blame really be- 
longs to certain Washington wartime offi- 
cials. New Deal bigwigs did not think that 
Communist infiltration, which from 1942-46 
was at its peak in Government agencies, mat- 
tered much. Wasn't the Daily Worker all out 
for winning the war? (It was, while Russia 
was in the war on our side and we were ship- 
ping lend-lease materials to her.) The Com- 
munists opposed strikes, and some west coast 
industrialists even thought that Harry 





Bridges was a nice guy because he was then 
against work stoppages. 

Communist infiltration was heaviest in the 
Office of War Information. To be anti-Com- 
munist at the Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
offices of the OWI meant you were a friend 
of Hitler—or so the Stalinist cells there said. 
The OWI specialized in broadcasting to the 
world tales of glorious Soviet achievements. 
Now its Red carrier pigeons have come home 
to roost. 

In 1948, more and more OWI-pampered 
“specialists” and propagandists are turning 
up as Cominform agents beyond the iron 
curtain. Latest example is Adolf Hoffmeister, 
the new Czechoslovak Ambassador to France. 
An admitted Communist, Hoffmeister sat out 
the war in New York as head of the OWI’s 
Czechoslovak broadcasting division. Many 
OWI people—because they could speak Ger- 
man, for one thing—went into AMG. Many 
of them, as it turned out, were more in- 
terested in promoting what might be called 
SMG (Soviet military government). 

Some of the blame may properly be laid 
at the door of Robert P. Patterson. When 
he was Secretary of War before the unifica- 
tion of the services, Mr. Patterson was the 
top official responsible for AMG. 

Mr. Patterson, who today heads a commit- 
tee for promotion of the Marshall plan, the 
Kremlin’s bugaboo No. 1, was a fall-guy for 
the Kremlin-can-do-no-wrong crowd. They 
clustered around him. They advised him on 
many questions of policy, men such as David 
Wahl, an employee of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, whom the former secretary admitted 
consulting on some matters. 

Wahl’s record caused the Civil Service 
Commission to order his dismissal, but the 
order subsequently was reversed. The rec- 
ord shows that at one time he headed the 
Cooperative Bookshop in Washington. This 
bookshop, part of the network of Communist 
propaganda outlets throughout the country, 
was the center of Communist intrigue in the 
Capital and made a convenient hang-out for 
local Communists. The works of Stalin, 
Lenin, Foster, Dennis (and at that time, 
Browder) poured out of the bookshop into 
the homes of many Government workers. 
Yet Wah] consulted with the country’s top 
Army officials on policy matters. 

Under conditions that permitted ousters 
of Communists to be mysteriously reversed, 
the comrades and their comrades found it 
not too difficult to infest General Clay’s staff 
thousands of miles away. The Georgia-born 
son of a United States Senator, General Clay 
has been an Army man all his life, having 
graduated from West Point in 1919. After a 
long, successful career in the Engineering 
Corps, he was thrust into military govern- 
ment, not knowing much about political ad- 
ministration, and admitting it. 

Consequently, he relied on his staff, whose 
members he did not select personally but 
who were mainly assigned from Washington. 
An Army man does not question his official 
staff. He thinks of its members in terms of 
T. O.’s and efficiency ratings. The pro- 
Communist staff members managed to keep 
in the backeround, doing their underhanded 
work quietly and efficiently. General Clay 
was content with efficiency and getting things 
done. He was harassed by the disciplinary 
problems of black marketeering and high 
living among Army and civilian personnel in 
Germany. Many AMG men made no bones 
about their intention of getting all they 
could. Many of them did. Stories embar- 
rassing to General Clay began appearing in 
the papers back home. Congress voiced con- 
cern, General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, as Chief of Staff, ordered an investi- 
gation. Appropriations were at stake. All 
this played into the hands of the Stalinists 
who continued to stab General Clay in the 
back, unnoticed for the most part. 

Much of this dirty work was done in 
AMG’s decartelization branch. Deputy di- 
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rector of the branch was Russell A. Nixon, 
an outstanding fellow traveler. It soon be- 
came obvious that Nixon was more inter- 
ested in defending Russia’s interests than 
America’s. Even before he left his post, 
Nixon accused the United States, France, and 
Britain of a so-called plot to rob Russia of 
her share of the spoils. With his chief, Col, 
Bernard Bernstein, Nixon fought General 
Clay’s political adviser, Robert Murphy, ham- 
mer and tongs. Finally, he was discharged. 

Returning home, Nixon showed his true 
color—an indelible red. He appeared before 
several Communist-front groups to charge 
that the United States sought to create a 
so-called western bloc against Russia. He 
accused top AMG officials with pampering 
Nazis, mainly I. G. Farben industrialists. His 
charges were picked up and broadcast to the 
world by radio Moscow. The State Depart- 
ment, forced to reply, charged that Nixon's 
assertions constituted a “clear disservice to 
the cause of the Allied Nations” and “threat- 
ened both the relations of the United States 
with its allies and the effort to gain control 
and power of disposition of German external 
assets.” 

In other words, Nixon was more interested 
in seeing Russia get those assets. Currently, 
Nixon is Washington representative of the 
Communist-line United Electrical Workers 
(CIO). At the union’s Boston convention 
last year he was complaining bitterly about 
Army efforts to keep Communists and their 
cohorts from working in plants manufactur- 
ing secret military equipment: “This policy 
threatens creation of a new blacklist on a 
scale never known before in the United 
States.” 

James 8. Martin, who later became chief 
of the decartelization branch, resigned in a 
huff soon after, charging that the United 
States “had dirtied its hands in Germany” 
and was seeking war with Russia. It wasn’t 
long before Martin was addressing Commu- 
nist fronts. At one dinner he spoke along 
with Andrei Vishinsky, master of the bloody 
Soviet purges. 

Also active in the decartelization branch 
was Richard Sasuly, who worked with Nixon 
in the investigation of I. G. Farben, the 
German-controlled international cartel, 
Sasuly was drafted into the Army in 1943. 
After VE-day, he became a civilian employee 
of the War Department, landing in Nixon’s 
charge. Returning home, Sasuly wrote a 
party line account of the investigation, which 
was brought out by Boni & Gaer, left-wing 
publishers. 

An inordinate number of fellow-travelers 
also cropped up in the American staff at the 
Nuremberg war-criminal trials. This is the 
chief explanation for the alacrity with which 
the Russians managed to capitalize on the 
trials for propaganda purposes. 

Assistant prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
spectacles was Drexel A. Sprecher, who had 
belonged to the Washington Bookshop, the 
National Lawyers Guild, and the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. Another 
assistant prosecutor was Abraham L. Pomer- 
antz. Forced to resign, Pomerantz returned 
home. Immediately he, too, began to be- 
moan the so-called witch hunts against 
Communists here. An enrolled member of 
the American Labor Party, which has be- 
come a Communist subsidiary, Pomerantz 
charged that “we are providing American 
justice for Nazis, but Nazi justice for Amer- 
icans.” Pomerantz’ most recent antic, as 
reported by the Daily Worker, was in join- 
ing O. John Rogge, former Assistant At- 
torney General, now promoter of the Henry 
A. Wallace candidacy, and Louis F. McCabe, 
described as a constitutional lawyer, in de- 
manding that the Government discharge a 
Federal grand jury sitting in New York. 
The jury is investigating—you guessed it— 
Red espionage in America. 
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Prevention of War With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orp, I wish to include an article appear- 
ing in this morning’s Washington Times- 
Herald, containing the views of Rev. 
Father Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., vice 
president of Georgetown University, 
from whose law school I was privileged 
to graduate 25 years ago. Father Walsh 
has been a student of communism and 
the Red influence since World War I and 
is a recognized authority on this subject: 
ONLY STRONG DEFENSE CAN AVERT SOVIET War, 

FATHER WALSH WARNS—EITHER UNITED 

STATES OR RvusstIA WiLL LEAD WORLD, 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY PRIEST SAYS AFTER 

6-MONTH TOUR 


(By Bert Wissman) 


The world can avert another shooting war, 
but the American and Soviet systems are 
“irrevocably irreconcilable” and “one or the 
other must conquer” in the cold war fight 
that is under way for world leadership, 
Father Edmund Walsh, vice president of 
Georgetown University, asserted yesterday. 

The best that the war-weary people of the 
globe can expect in the years immediately 
ahead is an “armed truce” in which the 
United States best weapon is a ready Army 
and expansion of the Marshall plan, said 
Walsh, commenting on his recently com- 
pleted 6-month tour of Europe and the Far 
East. 

A student of communism and the Red in- 
fluence since World War I, Walsh told re- 
porters at a press conference marking his 
return to the university’s foreign service 
school: 

“War can be averted by the one argument 
Soviet Russia respects—power. All other 
appeals are futile.” 

The internationally known priest said his 
years of study of Marxist line of attack for 
world domination convinced him the Soviet 
would have no hesitancy in using the 
atom bomb on the United States if convinced 
we would be knocked out by the blow and 
unable to retaliate. 

“If they (Russia) get the atom bomb—and 
in quantities—God help us,” he said, esti- 
mating that in 3 years the Soviet will have 
the secret of the deadly missile. America’s 
hope for salvation is to keep ahead in the 
development of the weapon and thus keep its 
present advantage, he thinks. 


PRAISES MARSHALL PLAN 


America and the democracies scored a 
smashing victory in the cold war in the April 
elections in Italy but now is no time to rest 
on the oars, Walsh warned. 

“The violent and undisguised attack on the 
Marshall plan (from the Reds) during the 
Italian electoral campaign is a sure index 
that at long last we are on the right track,” 
the Jesuit priest asserted. 

His studies, he emphasized, convince him 
the Soviet and Stalin fear that the plan will 
upset Russian calculations for communizing 
Europe. This type of cold war will “cut the 
ground from under the feet of the Marxian 
dialectic,” he continued. 


VICTORY CALMS EUROPE 


The victory of the democracies in Italy is 
a direct result of the economic and social 
future offered the peoples, he went on. Three 





other factors were main contributing causes, 
he believes. One of these was the suggestion 
that Trieste be returned to Italy. Another 
was the part played by Pope Piux XII, and 
the third was the general Italian revival of 
Christian consciousness. 

The victory has ended the uncertainty and 
fear that was present in some European 
countries and opened the door for further 
blows against the Red influence, he said. 


OTHER NATIONS SAVED 


If the iron curtain had covered Italy, three 
or four more new victims of communization 
would have been added in the near future, he 
asserted. 

The election, he further continued, is proof 
of what can be done by taking the initiative 
and meeting communism on its own ground, 
It should be a final blow against any further 
Calls for appeasement policies, he believes. 

The priest, who spent several months in 
Japan, said the administration of Nippon un- 
der General MacArthur had_ successfully 
blighted communism, and deplored that a 
similar iron-hand policy had not been 
adopted for Europe. 


LISTS SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


Walsh thinks that the defeat in Italy will 
bring Soviet repercussions elsewhere in the 
world. The Soviet, he said, does not want a 
shooting war now, but seeks to prolong the 
war of nerves to achieve four objectives: 

1. Strengthen domestic support among the 
Russian population. 

2. Increase subversive activities to capture 
wavering nations. 

3. Consolidation and arming of the satel- 
lite Balkan confederation. 

4. Obstruction of the Marshall plan in 
hopes of a depression here that would write 
finis to the program, 

Walsh was on the scene at the recent Ital- 
ian election and said it could kest be de- 
scribed as the greatest debate of modern 
times—demcecracy and freedom versus Marx- 
ism and regimentation. 





Peace in Palestine Is Not Enough; We 
Must Return to the Principles Adopted 
by UN Last November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4; 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the weird 
idea of a Palestinian trusteeship has been 
dropped; a truce commission is now in 
Palestine on a hopeless errand; the man- 
date of Great Britain ends in 10 days; 
and no one has a plan. 

It is not too late for the United States 
to retrieve its international honor by 
going back to the partition plan and en- 
forcing. 

In that connection, I am inserting in 
the Recorp under leave the following 
editorial from the New York Post of May 
4 which explains lucidly the require- 
ments of the situation: 

PEACE ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH 

The peace being proposed for Palestine is 
the peace of the prison, the peace of the 
serf, the peace of the grave. 

This is not enough. 

Peace—a just and secure and lasting 
peace—can be wrought for Palestine even 
yet but it will require more than a truce 
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in which defender and attacker are treated 
as though they were equally criminal. 

A true peace in Palestine may be achieved 
only by a complete return to the principles 
of settlement outlined last November by the 
General Assembly during the last period of 
American and Russian cooperation. 

Then, only the Arab States, seeking still 
the destruction of the Jews, still left alive 
after Hitler’s pogroms, and Great Britain, 
seeking a bitter satisfaction from a reign of 
terror attendant upon her resignation of the 
League of Nations mandate, were opposed to 
this just peace. 

Since, the United States has been backing 
Britain in the dirty game of competing to 
see which can offer Arab feudal lords the 
greater number of lives from Jewish Pales- 
tine in payment for oil concessions. 

Now trusteeship is again proposed—dressed 
up in a short-term proposal, renewable for 
added 30-day periods indefinitely; now that 
it is evident that the long-term trusteeship 
advanced by the United States to kill parti- 
tion and the Jewish state could never win 
approval of the Assembly. 

The second proposal—indecd any pro- 
posal—can succeed only if it is based exactly 
upon the Assembly’s November decision. 

1. Establishment of Jerusalem as a direct 
United Nations protectorate, as a free city in 
which all nations and all races shall enjoy 
equal rights in the heart of the Holy Land. 

2. Recognition of the Jewish state al- 
ready established in Palestine in the areas set 
aside for that purpose by the United Nations. 

8. Economic union with the remainder of 
Palestine, set aside for Arabian domination. 

No proposal for truce or trusteeship can 
possibly bring peace to Palestine, let alone 
justice, unless it contains in specific terms 
these three points and most important, sets a 
specific date, in the not too distant future, 
at which the Jewish state already set up will 
be recognized and supported by the United 
Nations, the United States and the powers 
originally voting for partition. 

A stand-fast truce, with neither Arabs nor 
Jews advancing or retreating, is a farce un- 
less based on the conditions set forth above, 
since guerrilla raids on Jewish territory must 
be answered with resistance in force if Jewish 
Palestine is not to disappear—and it will not 
disappear. 

A practical solution—so appealing to the 
petty politicians who have usurped the place 
where statesmen are needed in making our 
own national policies—without sacrifice of 
the Assembly points, can be obtained and 
peace reign, if the United States will fight 
for it. 

Recognition of the Jewish state and con- 
firmation of the borders set forth in the 
Palestine Commission report is the first step. 

Establishment of trusteeship over Jeru- 
salem backed by force is the second. 

Acceptance of British-dominated Trans- 
jordan as the effective governing force for 
Arab Palestine, and agreement to economic 
union with Jewish Palestine is the third. 

This plan even the British could scarcely 
object to, since Transjordan is its puppet, 
and military bases would be freely granted 
in exchange for the added power, plus con- 
tinued British subsidies. 

The United States and the democratic 
world would be richer by an ally—Judea— 
in the Middle East, to offset whatever fret- 
fulness Saudi Arabia might display over los- 
ing possible Palestinian booty—a fretfulness 
sure to disappear under the continuing flow 
of American dollars for oil. 

Some variation of that plan will emerge— 
if not now, then in a future made more un- 
certain by the increasing desperation of the 
defenders of Judea and the increased ra- 


paciousness of unchecked Arabian adven- 
turers. 
Only lives and honor will be sacrificed 


by further insistence by the United States 
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on its unrealistic and dishonorable oppo- 
sition to such settlement. 

And, incidentally, settlement now would 
revive the United Nations from the grave 
we have been digging for it with our cow- 
ardice, our avarice, and our stubbornness. 





Pennsylvania Intercollegiate Conference 
on Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, since I 
have referred to an address of minv be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Intercollegiate 
Conference on Government, which 
touched briefly on the international sit- 
uation, I ask unanimous consent that my 
entire speech be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


As a Philadelphian as well as your United 
States Senator, I am doubly pleased to wel- 
come you to Philadelphia for this truly fine 
experiment in the techniques of applied poli- 
tics. Philadelphia would always be happy 
to play host to a group such as yours, but 
there is added significance to your visit here 
this year in view of the fact that the two 
major political parties will be holding their 
national conventions here in a few months. 

It is nice to know that there will be at 
least one model political convention in 
Philadelphia this year. 

The Republican convention in June and 
the Democratic convention in July will, I 
suspect, be anything but model. They may 
even be somewhat rough and perhaps bit- 
ter, as deliberations of such momentous im- 
port are almost bound to be when the stakes 
involved are as high as they will be in those 
two conventions. 

I gather that as students of government 
in some threescore of our Pennsylvania col- 
leges and universities you are not as much 
concerned here with telling the practicing 
politicians what to do and showing them how 
to do it as you are in learning for yourselves 
of the problems and operating procedure of 
a national convention. 

Therefore, whether your discussions and 
decisions here this week end have any in- 
fluence whatsoever on the outcome of the 
nomination battles and the platform fights 
at the national conventions, you are to be 
congratulated for carrying through on this 
important contribution to your own knowl- 
edge of polities as a science. I know that 
you will benefit greatly from the lessons you 
teach yourselves and each other by actual 
participation in the forms of politics in this 
3-day intercollegiate conference on govern- 
ment. 

The more widespread is the knowledge of 
how politics actually operates in practice, the 
better for all of us and for our democracy. 
The more the people Know about politics 
in action and how it works, the better they 
can protect themselves against the wrong 
kind of politician. At the same time, those 
of us who are in politics or are political 
officeholders and are sincere in the desire 
to do the right thing in the public interest 
will benefit and benefit greatly by having 
that many more citizens aware of some of 
the problems we have to face. 
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Those problems are not just our problems 
as Officeholders. Fundamentally they are 
your problems and you should be aware of 
them—acutely aware of them. The things 
we do in Washington, the decisions we make 
in the Congress, touch you intimately; they 
may affect the prices you pay for necessities, 
your education, particularly those of you 
studying under the GI bill, your chance at 
a job after graduation, your very lives and 
safety. 

Congress doesn’t operate in a vacuum and 
neither does the National Government, the 
agencies of the executive department. Poli- 
tics is a year-around activity in Washington 
conducted with the gloves off. I am speak- 
ing now of politics in the highest sense as 
the science of government. It is not just a 
game which some of us who are elected to 
office engage in in isolated detachment from 
you and the rest of the people in America, 
nor is it just something which becomes im- 
portant around election time. 

What you do here, then, this weekend, 
is important only insofar as it contributes 
to your knowledge of American politics and 
of the factors which affect political decisions. 

Youth is inherently impatient with imper- 
fection, particularly in Government and in 
political leaders, but I think you young people 
will find yourselves becoming, as a result of 
this conference, a little less impatient with, 
a little more tolerant of, the imperfect com- 
promises which characterise democracy and 
the operations of American political forms, 
such as political parties. 

For instance, when you vote on your choice 
of a Presidential nominee, even though your 
nominations are to be nonpartisan and even 
though you can make your choice from among 
millions of eligible Americans with no re- 
strictions as to party affiliation or party loy- 
alty or party faction, I think you will find 
that you have no unanimous choice and that 
no man—or woman—suits you in every re- 
spect as your personal selection for President. 
The person each of you endorses will be the 
one who, all things considered, appears to 
you best fitted for the job and who, com- 
pared to others you might consider, has vir- 
tues which, in your mind, outweigh his short- 
comings. Compromise? Of course. 

Similarly, when you write your model plat- 
form, it will be a platform which will suit 
none of you entirely. I say that, first of all, 
on the assumption that this group of Penn- 
sylvania college students is a representative 
one, reflecting a true cross-section of the 
sentiment in 56 different schools throughout 
the State. I say it, furthermore, despite full 
knowledge of the fact that on the funda- 
mental issues of American political theory— 
democracy, freedom of the individual, equal- 
ity, true justice for all, tolerance—in a short 
phrase, the American theory of political de- 
cency—Pennsylvanians think pretty much 
alike, even though they may disagree vio- 
lently on aspects of day-to-day economics 
and party politics. 

We are not necessarily a homogeneous 
group by religion or national origin, but 
we're pretty much homogenized, here in 
Pennsylvania, to the extent that we have al- 
ways, since the days of William Penn, sin- 
cerely tried, I think, to get along with each 
other in mutual understanding and mutual 
respect. We don’t have the tensions here 
which are so marked in some other localities, 
largely, I suppose, because we are so diversi- 
fied in our backgrounds and so closely ac- 
quainted with the respective cultures our 
families and our ancestors have contributed 
to the great culture of Pennsylvania. 

The point I am trying to make is that if 
a group of Pennsylvania college students 
such as yourselves—all students of American 
government—all reasonably close to the same 
age—all highly literate—all freshly alert to 
your responsibilities as citizens in a democ- 
racy (I assume you wouldn’t be here for this 
conference if you weren’t) and all, or cer- 





tainly most of you, probably of similar eco- 
nomic levels somewhere generally close to the 
so-called middle class—if you find it hard 
to agree on a platform of principles for our 
Nation, as I am sure you will, then just 
imagine the conflict and the controversy 
which go into the actual formation of such 
a set of principles by one of the major po- 
litical parties. 

There you have deep and sometimes 
frightening fundamental differences of con- 
cept. Sectional and geographic interests 
clash almost violently. Economic theories 
collide. These things happen within both 
national political parties. 

Now you might suggest that the parties 
purge themselves of their dissidents and let 
the present Democrats who think as Repub- 
licans do on some issues get out of the Demo- 
cratic Party and join the Republican Party, 
and vice versa. That has been suggested be- 
fore, many times. To some extent it is con- 
tinually happening. It can never be done 
completely, for there will always be issues 
in which some Democrats and some Repub- 
licans think alike and on which other Re- 
publicans and other Democrats have a mutu- 
ally opposing view. The parties could re- 
shuffile—yes; but the intraparty squabbles 
would still continue—on new issues, 

That being the case—and historically and 
traditionally it has always been the case—the 
problem of platform writing in actual prac- 
tice seems to work out as an exercise in 
ambiguity and illusion. The objective has 
usually been to draft a set of ringing plati- 
tudes of the widest possible mass appeal. I 
have no doubt that the performance will be 
repeated at both conventions this year, as 
it has in past years. 

Is the writing of platforms therefore fu- 
tile? I am not sure I know the answer to 
that question, but my own view is that these 
platforms do serve a useful purpose. De- 
pending upon how specific they are, they re- 
fiect the extent of unanimity within a party 
on some particular issues. Depending upon 
how important those particular issues are to 
an individual voter, in relation to other is- 
sues, the voter has some guide as to the de- 
gree of trust he can lodge in that party on 
those things which are most important to 
him personally. 

But the guide is not always reliable. 
Often, as a matter of fact, it is very unre- 
liable. Just to cite one example, let’s take 
this civil-rights issue. Restricting it, for the 
moment, just to Pennsylvania alone, we had 
complete unanimity in both parties in the 
1946 election on the matter of FEPC legisla- 
tion. The platforms were straightforward 
and direct. 

Do we have FEPC legislation in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

We can pass civil-rights legislation in Con- 
gress, the entire program, if there is deter- 
mination on the part of those Members of 
Congress from the North that it be passed. 
We could get cloture in the Senate if that 
sort of determination prevailed. The plat- 
forms call for it; at least the platforms of the 
two parties in the Northern States. 

Political platforms, if they are to mean 
anything, if they are to carry weight and in- 
fluence with the voter, must be more than 
pious banners behind which marches an 
army of candidates with their fingers crossed. 
To mean anything to the voters, platforms 
must be identified inseparably with the can- 
didates they purport to speak for. They 
must be backed by performance. They must 
be spelled out in detail by each candidate 
who runs for an office in which he would 
have the opportunity, if elected, to influ- 
ence the carrying out of platform promises 
and principles. 

This, of course, can be carried to extremes. 
Although I mean no disrespect to the Offices, 
for they are important to our democratic sys- 
tem, nevertheless, I am amused, as I believe 
you are, to see candidates running for pro- 
thonotary or justice of the peace on pledges 














to win the peace or guarantee full employ- 
ment or cut income taxes or put a car, or a 
family, in every garage. Contrariwise, it is 
discouraging, disillusioning, and infuriating, 
when a candidate to an office in which he can 
influence platform performance forgets his 
pledges and his promises once he has safely 
won the election. 

When an incumbent officeholder runs for 
reelection, there is the opportunity to match 
his latest campaign pledges with his past 
voting record and from his record determine 
just how far into his cheek he Carries the 
tongue which speaks such glowing promises 
of future performance. 

In the case of Congressmen, however, it is 
often so very difficult to dig out a man’s 
record, his real record, that is, as shown in 
his votes on crippling amendments to bills 
or his votes in committee or his votes to re- 
commit—as against the easily ascertained 
but misleading record of votes on final pas- 
sage—that the electorate is often in the dark 
as to what their Representative actually does 
stand for. 

I have for some time been contemplating 
the introduction of a resolution to provide 
for the printing and distribution by Con- 
gress of these actual voting records of indi- 
vidual Members of Congress. Senator Morse 
has such a provision as one of many in an 
extremely controversial resolution he intro- 
duced last year—one which contains so many 
hot potatoes, legislatively speaking, that it 
has little, if any, chance of ever getting out 
of committee. I have discussed with Sena- 
tor Morse the idea of breaking this one fea- 
ture away from his omnibus bill, which is a 
bill to carry out further reforms of Congress 
and congressional practices of reticence and 
secrecy, and introduce it separately. He ap- 
pears quite willing to go along with me on 
the idea, and I hope we can proceed on it 
shortly. 

I don’t think it is fair to the average voter 
to be forced to subscribe to a commercial 
service—usually a rather expensive one—to 
know how his Congressman voted on an ob- 
scure amendment to cripple rent control, or 
turn the Marshall plan into an inadequate 
dole instead of a reconstruction program, or 
give the natural-gas pipe-line companies a 
free gift of hundreds of millions of dollars 
from the consumers’ pockets, or otherwise 
violate pledges he may have made in running 
for election. 

Not every American could possibly read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD every day, even sup- 
posing he could get a copy—which, in most 
cases, he can’t. The newspapers find it 
physically impossible to print all of the news 
of national affairs which their readers should 
have if they are to be thoroughtly informed 
on what is going on in the Congress—and 
if the newspapers could print it, many Amer- 
icans would have neither the time nor, alas, 
the interest to read it. In my own case, with 
a staff to help me winnow out the impor- 
tant from the unimportant before passing 
along to me those things I should know about 
in order to keep up with legislation in the 
Senate alone, I am simply appalled some- 
times at the mass of material I must go 
through. 

That is my job, and I am not complaining. 
I asked for the job. I can’t expect every 
voter to be familiar with all the things which 
I, as a Senator, must try to learn about. 

At the same time, however, it isn’t fair to 
the people that they should have to take so 
much on faith insofar as their elected offi- 
cials are concerned. Often they know so very 
little about the performance of the men they 
have elected to office, particularly to Con- 
gress, that good men have been voted out of 
office and drones have been kept in office only 
because of their political affiliations. And 
the party label in some notable election in- 
stances has won or lost support from the 
electorate not on the basis of the record it 
built over a previous 2-year period or 4-year 
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period but on the basis of some transitory 
situation prevailing at election time. 

In 1946, for instance, when men like Jerry 
Vorhis were unseated—and I use him as an 
example because he had just previously been 
designated as one of the ablest and hardest 
working Members of the entire House—the 
issue which licked them was a shortage of 
meat. 

Meat is important, of course. I like it, too, 
but the meat shortage of 1946 was artificially 
created for political purposes in order to 
wreck price control. Price control was 
wrecked, and we again found meat avail- 
able, but at a price many Americans haven’t 
been able to pay. And now, as we head into 
the 1948 campaign, meat is going to hecome 
short again, and so is gasoline, and it might 
be interesting this fall to see how those who 
clamored for the end of price controls as the 
solution to all of our shortages will explain 
these forthcoming famines in popular Amer- 
ican wants. 

Speaking as an American and not merely 
as a Democrat, speaking as one who wants 
first to see the American political system 
demonstrate to the world in this period of 
political upheaval that our democracy can 
function with reason and justice, I think it 
would be most unfortunate for our country 
if once again outstanding Congressmen are 
defeated solely because some people can’t get 
meat. 

I say that even though my party would no 
doubt this year benefit from a repetition of 
the same hysteria as led to our losing the 
Congress in 1946. 

The meat situation, and particularly the 
price of what meat there will be, is a fair 
campaign issue in 1948, but only as a part of 
a much greater issue—the whole inflation pic- 
ture. Congressmen who helped to bring on 
inflation in 1946 and who have since refused 
to take any steps to curb it are vulnerable, 
and extremely so, in the coming election. 
But that issue is one issue among many. 

I do not intend to go into the issues of the 
1948 campaign because I know you have in- 
vited competent spokesmen for both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties to pre- 
sent their party viewpoints later today. It 
would hardly be fair for me to take advantage 
of your kind invitation to speak to you in 
order to promote my own party. At the same 
time, however, for a political officeholder 
such as myself, who is in the midst of the 
constant political battling going on in the 
Congress every day, to make a nonpolitical 
speech on politics is a difficult assignment, 
and if party politics does crop into my re- 
marks, or if they have up to now, I apologize. 

I understand that the plans for your con- 
ference provide for the formulation of 12 
specific planks in your model platform, going 
through the alphabe: from agriculture to 
veterans’ affairs. I will be very curious to see 
your finished product. 

I presume that each delegation has been 
preparing for this conference by digging up 
the basic data in these various fields. That 
alone justifies the entire concept of this con- 
ference. 

In the field of agriculture, for instance, if 
you know the basic principles which govern 
our soil conservation and price-support pro- 
grams, our agricultural research activities, 
and similar aspects of national agricultural 
policy—aspects which, no doubt, will find 
their way into your platforms—then you are 
tremendously better informed than are most 
Americans, other than farmers, on how a 
large part of your tax dollars are being spent. 
The price-support program, incidentally, is 
so roundly misunderstood by most non- 
farming Americans that the impression has 
become widespread that this minimum-price 
policy for necessary farm commodities is 
responsible for today’s outrageous prices for 
most foods. 

I have no intention of going down through 
the list of platform subjects on your agenda. 
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I know you will discuss and deliberate and, 
yes, and compromise among yourselves in 
reaching your decisions in the true demo- 
cratic fashion. 

I do want to make one comment which I 
think justified. It bears on the subject of 
foreign policy, which, I am sure, will be one 
of the storm centers of your conference. I 
gather from the mail I receive in Washing- 
ton from college students in Pennsylvania 
that many of you believe the national admin- 
istration and Wall Street and the oil inter- 
ests and Gerald L. K. Smith and the non- 
Fascists or somebody have invented a world 
crisis and manufactured a tense international 
situation. 

Believe me, that is no more true today than 
the same charge was when it was made 
against some, but not all, of the same groups 
less than 10 years ago. 

I never was an isolationist. I don’t be- 
lieve in isolationism now. I believe pretty 
deeply in the whole idea of the United Na- 
tions and of collective action for peace. I 
bitterly oppose emotional hysteria, which- 
ever side it comes from. I have tried to get 
at the facts. I have studied the testimony 
of men I trust. I hate war, as most Ameri- 
cans hate war. I think, I pray, war can be 
avoided, can be outlawed. 

But there is no sense in shutting our eyes 
to the fact that nearly 3 years after the end 
of the bloodiest of all wars, and after the 
start of what was to have been the final 
achievement of world-wide decency, we have 
a United Nations bereft of any policing ef- 
fectiveness at all; we have no more agree- 
ment on the international control of atomic 
energy than we had at the time of Hiro- 
shima; we are drifting in a world where the 
forms exist for peace, but where the me- 
chanics of peace cannot function. 

I want freedom for myself and for my 
children and for all of our people. I am 
convinced we cannot remain free in America, 
if, one by one, the peoples of other nations 
are to be drowned in totalitarianism, with all 
freedoms crushed and destroyed. The throt- 
tling of freedom in Czechoslovakia by a dis- 
ciplined and militant minority aided by the 
threat of aggression and invasion from the 
border—met by the freely expressed choice 
of the fiercely democratic and freedom-lov- 
ing Czechoslovakians—was one of the sad- 
dest blows to freedom—to all freedom—to 
cur own freedom in America—since 1938 
when the Czechs, then too, were the first 
victims in the mass extinction of decency on 
a whole continent. 

I think our course in Europe as necessary 
as was our course in 1941 when lend-lease 
was born; as the course which was neces- 
sary and which we should have followed but 
didn’t in 1931 in Manchuria, later in Ethi- 
opia, later in the months and years preced- 
ing Munich. 

I ask that you keep these things in mind. 

In closing, I want to say a word or two 
about the young lady who helped organize 
this fine intercollegiate experiment in Gov- 
ernment and politics 14 years ago when she 
was a student at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and who is now your executive direc- 
tor, I refer, of course, to Miss Genevieve 
Blatt, the deputy State treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gen Blatt, to my mind, »ersonifies the 
opportunities which exist in politics today 
for intelligent, hard-working, patriotic, de- 
cent, public-spirited American youth. Gene- 
vieve holds what is termed a political job. 
She was appointed to it. Believe me, she 
earned that place in only one way—on merit. 
She didn’t get it because some ward chair- 
man owed her or her family a favor. 
didn’t get it in order to curry favor with 
some pressure group. She didn't get it by 
compromising on scruples or principles and 
engaging in political muck-raking. 

She didn't start out in politics as ueputy 
State treasurer, of course. She got a job 
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down in the ranks and worked at it dili- 
gently, meanwhile getting ideas on improv- 
ing the offices in which she worked to make 
them better offices. That’s still the best 
politics of all. 

We in the Democratic Party in Pennsyl- 
vania are proud of Genevieve Blatt. She 
represents the finest type of politician—an 
informed student of political science who 
has learned her politics by actual participa- 
tion in politics; who believes politics can 
be decent and should be decent and plays 
politics accordingly. 

She brought to politics more than a nar- 
row knowledge of pressure groups and sec- 
tional interests—she brought to politics and 
she represents in politics a firm devotion to 
the public interest. She has learned how to 
work for the public good through the most 
appropriate and obvious channels—through 
political action in a political party. Gen 
has learned how to get things done. 

I don’t know how many, if any, of you 
young men and women from our Pennsyl- 
vania colleges aspire to political careers, 
either elective or up through the ranks of 
appointive or civil service jobs or within the 
party organizations themselves. Believe me, 
there is room in both parties for young men 
and women who are devoted to the Ameri- 
can political system and who are willing to 
work at politics to promote what they con- 
sider to be the best interests of the people. 
Our parties need that kind of person and 
need it badly. If they get it, if young people 
come into active politics and bring their 
enthusiasm and ideals with them, they are 
doing something really wonderful for all 
America. : 

How better, in a democracy, could we do 
something wonderful for ourselves? 





Utah Veterans’ Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, most 
veterans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences, and exemptions as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of Utah. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present, for 
their information, an outline of such laws, 
as compiled by Owen R. Thomas, de- 
partment adjutant of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, 350 East Seventh Street, 
North, Logan, Utah, as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

An appropriation has been made for the 
purpose of marking the graves of deceased 
veterans buried within the State. The ad- 
jutant general is authorized to establish and 
maintain a centralized collection of the rec- 
ords thereof. . 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A conservator may be appointed by the 
probate courts for the property ~f missing 
members of the armed forces. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Proof of wills may be established where 
subscribing witnesses are unavailable by rea- 
son of service in the armed forces. 

Protection is afforded persons acting under 
power of attorney granted by members of 
the armed forces. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Absentee voting and registration is pro- 

vided. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


A department of veterans’ affairs has been 
created with an advisory council. This de- 
partment aids, assists, counsels, and advises 
veterans and their dependents. 

Free copies of public records are available 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

The county recorder is required to furnish 
copies of the record of honorable discharges 
and other military records free of charge 
to veterans, their parents, brothers, sisters, 
and lineal descendants. 

Honorable discharges and all orders, cita- 
tions, and decorations of honor are recorded 
free of charge. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Central Utah Vocational School at Provo, 
Utah, has been made a State school under 
control of the State board of education 
Veterans are given priority. 

Appropriations have been made to the 
State board for vocational education in school] 
districts of 140,000 population or more. Vet- 
erans are given priority. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Leaves of absence are granted State and 
local officers and employees with preserva- 
tion of rights and reinstatement after termi- 
nation of military service. 

Preference is given to veterans and their 
widows under the Highway Patrol Civil Serv- 
ice Act as to qualification, appointment, pro- 
motion, discipline, reemployment, and ten- 
ure of office. 

Preference is given to veterans and their 
widows on all public work projects. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted, providing for the appointment 
of a guardian of an incompetent veteran or 
the minor child of a veteran, to receive cer- 
tain benefits on behalf of such ward. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


The Alien Land Act has been repealed, re- 
moving the bar to participation of Nisei 
veterans. 


BENEFITS; 


MEMORIALS 


City commissioners, city councils, town 
boards, and boards of county commissioners 
may erect and maintain memorials in mem- 
ory of veterans of any war. Provision has 
been made for a tax levy. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks, building and loan associations, in- 
surance companies, and other organizations 
may make or buy or sell any loan guaranteed 
in full or in part by the Federal Government 
under the GI bill of rights. 

Relief is extended to Civil War veterans 
and their widows in their own homes, 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Any taxpayer may deduct from gross in- 
come gifts made to veterans’ organizations. 

Compensation for service in the armed 
forces during the years 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944, and for 1 year after the end of World 
War II, is exempt from individual income 
tax. The date for filing is postponed until 
the third month after return to continental 
United States or after the end of World War 
II, whichever date is earlier. 

Operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses held by 
members of the armed forces are extended. 

Exemption is granted from renewal re- 
quirements and payment of fees on profes- 
sional and occupational licenses during mili- 
tary service and for 6 months after discharge. 

Property of disabled veterans, their un- 
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married widows, or minor orphans, to the 
amount of $6,000, is exempt from tax. 

Veterans of World War II are granted the 
following income-tax exemption for the tax 
years 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949: $2,700 for 
a single veteran and $3,300 for a head of a 
family or married person living with hus- 
band or wife. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc. of veterans’ organizations is de- 
clared a misdemeanor. 

Armory privileges are extended to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Most of the above laws have been enacted 
by the Utah Legislature through the spon- 
sorship and cooperation of the DAV and 
other veteran organizations. 

The DAV maintains three expertly trained 
full-time national-service officers, under the 
direction of Ernest W. Vannatter, at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office, Salt 
Lake City, who extend all types of assistance 
to veterans and their dependents, more par- 
ticularly in the technical preparation, pres- 
entation, and prosecution of their justifiable 
claims for various types of Government bene- 
fits to which they may be lawfully and fac- 
tually eligible. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and by 
America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50 if born before 
January 1, 1902), in cash, or by a down pay- 
ment of $5 or more, plus such installments 
as will complete payment of the full fee by 
the end of the second succeeding fiscal year 
(ending on June 30), after which, if not fully 
paid, a carrying charge of $5 per year would 
accrue. A growing percentage are becoming 
DAV life members. Annual membership is 
available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the Dis- 
abled American Veterans semimonthly news- 
paper, containing accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation of interest and of value to dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience 
in various local, State, and national DAV 
activities which qualify him to lead an or- 
ganization composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 
is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department of legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these serv- 
ice departments, the DAV service headquar- 
ters has as its office manager John E. Feigh- 
ner, assistant national adjutant. All of 
these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service of- 
ficers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 

DAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The DAV has freely rendered technical help 
to thousands of disabled veterans each year 
in obtaining compensation for service-in- 
curred disabilities, medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, insurance benefits, pensions for 
dependents of deceased veterans, vocational 
training, civil service appointments—and 
last, but really first in importance—suitable, 
gainful employment. 

During the past 18 years, for which records 
are obtainable, the paid national service of- 
ficers of the DAV have extended service as 
indicated by the following brief résumé: 
Claims handled, 1,525,753; total monetary 
benefits, $132,512,111.87. 

Additional compensation payments thus 
obtained for thousands of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, who might not other- 
wise have been able to procure such needed 
benefits, have converted such beneficiaries 
from local liabilities into community assets. 

It is, of course, not practicable, in a brief 
statistical résumé, to indicate the many dif- 
ferent types of service extended by service 
officers. Many liberalizing precedents have 
been established by the decisions obtained, 
which subsequently have proved of value to 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
having similar claims, the results of which 
cannot be computed from service records. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans, Less than 7 
percent of the Nation's 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been demon- 
strated by the employment record of such dis- 
abled veterans that they have a low absentee 
record, a low turn-over, a low accident record, 








and a higher efficiency and production record. 
It has thus been proven that to hire disabled 
veterans is just plain, good business, bring- 
ing benefits directly to them, their depend- 
ents, their communities, their employers and 
taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, de- 
pendent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have 
the assurance, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, that if they, too, should also be so un- 
fortunate they will not be permitt-d to be- 
come mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as practi- 
cal patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of World War I myself, it is a 
pleasure for me to commend the service pro- 
gram of the DAV, and I am sure it merits the 
consideration and support of the entire 
country. 





Our Floundering Army Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, I took the floor 
of the House to speak of the confusion 
that exists within our National Military 
Establishment as a whole. Today I 
would like to discuss another aspect of 
our national security—the Army Reserve 
program. It is my belief that we are 
faced here, in this specific instance, with 
the same kind of indecision and confu- 
sion that exists in over-all aspects of our 
national defense. 

On April 1 of this year, I addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Army call- 
ing his attention to the fact that charges 
were generally being made that the Army 
Reserve program was floundering and 
that the general consensus was that the 
reasons for its present condition could 
be attributed to a “poorly conceived and 
executed” Reserve program. Iasked the 
Secretary to comment on those charges 
and I listed specific questions concerning 
the Army Reserves and requested an- 
swers. By April 21, I had not received a 
reply, and I again wrote the Secretary 
and requested answers to the questions I 
had posed. On April 22 a reply, dated 
April 15, was brought to my office. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the correspondence I have 
referred to at this point in the Recorp: 
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Aprit 1, 1948. 
Hon. KENNETH C. ROYALL, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I have been greatly 
disturbed by reports from Army Reserve unit 
commanders in Wisconsin. 

It is charged that the Reserve officers are 
receiving little cooperation from the Army 
in the organization and training of their 
units, that the units are receiving little or no 
equipment with which to train, and that 
there seems to be a lack of intelligent plan- 
ning in the whole program. 

This feeling seems to be general, according 
to a survey recently conducted by Represent- 
ative OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas. He found 
that 91 percent of the department presidents 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association claimed 
that the difficulty with the Organized Reserve 
Corps of the Army and air services involved 
either a poorly conceived and executed Re- 
serve program; insufficient Reserve units, 
both as to number and as to type; lack of 
proper facilities or inadequate training equip- 
ment. 

I believe strongly in well-trained, well- 
equipped Reserve units. I believe they are 
absolutely vital to our national security. I 
have predicated my support of universal 
military training on the fact that such a pro- 
gram is absolutely necessary in order to pro- 
vide a steady flow of men into our civilian 
components. This view is held by others, 
including the Secretary of Defense, who tes- 
tified only a few days ago that UMT was 
needed as part of a long-term program, and 
that it was principally necessary because it 
will provide annually for the civilian com- 
ponents of the Regular forces some 850,000 
men who will have had basic training. 

I am still convinced that UMT is necessary 
to provide a flow of men into the civilian 
components of the armed forces. I strongly 
question, however, the advisability or the 
logic of channeling more men into a pro- 
gram which suffers from mismanagement, 
poor planning, lack of equipment, and gen- 
eral neglect. Yet, if the allegations of those 
at the critical, or troop, level are true, that 
is exactly what is being asked of the Congress 
by the Secretary of Defense when he calls 
for the immediate enactment of UMT. 

The purpose of this letter is to pose three 
questions: (1) Is there any basis for the ser- 
ious charges that have been levelled at the 
Army Reserve prcgram? (2) If there is, how 
did these conditions come about? (3) If there 
is, what is now being done to correct those 
conditions? I will not consider as a satis- 
factory answer a referral to the Committee 
on Civilian Components. 

To amplify: 

I want to know particularly why there 
should be “a poorly conceived and executed 
Reserve program,” under any circumstances 
if such is the case. 

I want to know particularly why there 
should be a lack of training equipment, if 
such is the case. To quote from a unit com- 
mander in my district, “We (the Govern- 
ment) can give tanks and guns to civilian 
organizations to plant on their courthouse 
lawns; we can issue equipment to high school 
ROTC units; we can give tons of uniforms 
to be sold by War Surplus, and yet, the ORC 
has a hard time getting one paper clip per 
1,000 men.” 

I want to know particularly: 


1. The number of officers and men in the 
ORC, the number being effectively used, and 
the number assigned to each type of unit 
(A, B, and C). 


2. The number of Reserve units of each 
class, the number fully equipped according 
to plan, the number partially equipped, and 
the number with no equipment. 

3. The funds assigned to Army Reserve pro- 
gram for the fiscal years 1947, 1948, and 1949, 
including the amount requested by the Army, 
the amount allowed by the President, and the 
amount appropriated by the Congress. 
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I want to know particularly if there is any 
restriction upon the efforts of a unit com- 
nder to expand his unit. To quote from a 
unit commander in my district, “I asked to 
be allowed to expand my unit, which I could 
do, was told ‘no,’ and that ‘we (the Army) 
have placed the matter on our project list.’” 
I will be vitally interested in your reply. 
I regret that it is mecessary for me to ask 
these questions—3 years after the end of 
World War II and during a period when a 
cohesive, intelligent, and well-organized 
armed force was never needed more. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 





Aprit 21, 1948. 
Hon. KENNETH C. ROYALL, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. SEcRETARY: Three weeks ago, on 
April 1, I asked you in a letter for certain 
information regarding the Army Reserve 
program. To date, I have received neither 
acknowledgment nor reply. 

In view of the fact that the Congress is 
considering legislation that will provide ad- 
ditional men either indirectly through selec- 
tive service or directly through universal 
military training for our Reserve components, 
I am extremely anxious to know just what 
kind of a Reserve program is presently in 
existence. As I told you in my previous let- 
ter, all evidence I have received so far has 
indicated that the Army Reserve program is 
floundering. If such is the case, I would 
find it difficult, in good conscience, to sup- 
port legislation which would add more men 
to a program which is not utilizing the 
trained men it already has. 

In order that I may consider this proposed 
legislation with all of the facts before me, 
I hope that you will see your way. clear to 
furnish me very shortly with the clarifying 
information which I asked for 3 weeks ago. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 


APRIL 22, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Byrnes: The Secretary of the 
Army has asked me to reply to your letter 
of April 21, 1948, wherein you make reference 
to your letter of April 1, 1948, asking for 
certain information regarding the Army Re- 
serve program. 

It is regretted that a reply to your letter 
of April 1 was somewhat delayed. However, 
I trust that the Secretary’s letter of April 
15, 1948, satisfactorily covers the informa- 
tion you desire. 

Your interest in the Army Reserve program 
is sincerely appreciated and if I can be of 
further assistance to you in furnishing such 
additional information that you may desire, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARK L. RUFFNER, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Deputy Chief, Legislative and Liai- 
son Division. 
Aprin 15, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ByrNEs: I appreciate your letter 
of April 1 indicative of your interest in 
the Organized Reserve Corps. In reply I 
propose to discuss the Reserve program, the 
difficulties in the implementation to date 
and Department of the Army action to over- 
come these difficulties. 

In view of the support which has been 
availiable to date I cannot agree that the 
program is poorly conceived and poorly ex- 
ecuted, althouch all concerned recognize the 


fact that it is not completely satisfactory. 
This does not imply that the fault lies en- 
tirely with the Army or any other specific 
agency since many factors are involved. It 
is true that during this period of organi- 
zation Army administrative errors have been 
made but when recognized, are the basis 
for corrective action, as with other Army 
activities. Three very important factors 
which have retarded the program are lack of 
universal military training, lack of inactive 
duty training pay, and lack of armory facili- 
ties. 

The Organized Reserve Corps program is 
based upon War Department-approved poli- 
cies relating to the Organized Reserve Corps 
and the National Guard. These policies were 
formulated by representatives of all com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States 
and approved October 13 19845. The policies 
were subsequently clarified to establish the 
priority of M-day force units amongst the 
three components, i. e., the Organized Re- 
serve Corps to supply only those M-day units 
which the Regular Army and National Guard 
cannot organize, equip, train, and maintain. 

The policies with regard to the ORC were 
implemented by War Department circular, 
which established a 6-year training program. 
Under this plan the first 2 years or interim 
period is utilized for building units up to 
strength, for equipping them, and if pos- 
sible to start training. Actually, progress 
under this plan has been reasonably satis- 
factory with over 6,500 units already acti- 
vated and in varying degrees of effectiveness 
engaged in some phase of training. 

The entire Reserve-component program 
with a large troop basis both for the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Reserve 
Corps is predicated upon universal military 
training. Without universal military train- 
ing, it has been impossible adequately to 
implement the program insofar as person- 
nel is concerned. Lack of inactive duty 
training pay has, of course, adversely affected 
training and to some extent personnel pro- 
curement. As you know this pay has just 
recently been authorized by the Congress. 

In general, it may be said that lack of 
funds to furnish certain requirements is the 
basic factor in the present status of the 
program. Limitation of funds has affected 
availability of armory and other facilities, 
supply of equipment, procurement of cCare- 
takers, and to a certain degree, availability 
of instructors. 

The Department of the Army has not been 
indifferent to the desire of the Reserve of- 
ficer actively to contribute his military service 
for the Nation's defense, on the contrary, the 
problem has been given the most serious con- 
si ‘eration and constant study participated in 
by representative Reserve officers. Quite un- 
derstandable impatience to progress more 
rapidly and efficiently in full development of 
the planned Reserve program has been noted, 
complaints investigated, and efforts made to 
improve conditions within the means avail- 
able to the Department and in keeping with 
the priority of urgency in our over-all defense 
plans. 

In summary the situation appears to be as 
follows: An extensive program was set up 
predicated upon certain assumptions which 
to date have not materialized. The situa- 
tion is not satisfactory but a degree of pro- 
gress has been made on a firm base for ulti- 
mate development on standards desired and 
expected by the Department. The rapid ac- 
tivation of units, initiation of active duty 
training within the limitation of funds, and 
the recent favorable action of the Congress 
on inactive duty training pay all mark 
progress toward our objective. Passage of 
universal military training coupled with fa- 
vorable action on legislation now pending in 
the Congress on armory construction will 
give the Reserve program the means so neces- 
sary to vigorous development. Furthermore, 
the Department of the Army now proposes 
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early action on extensive mobilization assign- 
ment, the organization of training units (to 
replace the unsatisfactory composite group 
method of instruction), a long-range promo- 
tion plan, and other measures, all designed 
to forward the program and all in accordance 
with the expressed desires of the Reserve 
Officer Corps. 

Your specific questions are answered in 
table A, attached. 

I want to reiterate my appreciation of your 
interest in this matter. 

You may rest assured that the Department 
of the Army recognizes the importance of 
the Organized Reserve Corps in our over-all 
plan for national defense, appreciates the pa- 
triotic service of those so unselfishly con- 
tributing to the solution of its many problems 
and is striving to implement the Reserve pro- 
gram effectively so that the personnel and 
units of the Reserve Corps will be prepared 
to fulfill their missions in the national de- 
fense team. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH C. RoYALt, 
Secretary of the Army. 


TAB A 


Question. Is there any basis for the serious 
charges that have been leveled at the Army 
Reserve Program? 

Answer. There is some basis. Major de- 
ficiencies are listed in my letter. However, 
adequate funds and passage of pending leg- 
islation would enable the Army to materially 
resolve the deficiencies. 

Question. If there is, how did these con- 
ditions come about? 

Answer. Recent passage by the Congress 
of the inactive duty training pay bill satis- 
fies one of the deficiencies which has been a 
chief cause of inadequate support. Legis- 
lation presently under consideration, if pre- 
viously provided and implemented, would 
have made it possible to avert many of the 
present difficulties. Also we must recognize 
that the uncertainty concerning Universal 
Military Training has been reflected in the 
retarded full development of a sound Re- 
serve program. 

Question. What is being done to correct 
these conditions? 

Answer: 

1. The Army has requested the Congress 
to pass Selective Service and Universal Mil- 
itary Training and it is hoped that both will 
be enacted. 

2. The Department of the Army has under 
study fund requirements for emergency 
needs for the expanded Army and contem- 
plates the inclusion of adidtional money for 
the support of the Organized Reserve. 

3. Within the availability of funds and 
personnel the Department of the Army is 
constantly reviewing the Organized Reserve 
Corps Program and making appropirate re- 
visions to improve and expedite its accom- 
plishment. 

4. Provision of adequate armory facilities 
is contemplated as the result of the bill 
now before the Congress. 

Question. The number of officers and men 
in the Organized Reserve Corps, number being 
effectively used and the number assigned to 
each type of unit (A, B, and C)? 

Answer. 1. The number of officers and men 
in the ORC. 


. Com- . 

Unas- |, Class | Class | Class | 
; ne (ponent) ~ | ~n | Total 
signed groups| A B | Cc | 





or 





62, 250 167, 059) 158) 6, 233) 43, 133 278, 833 
| | 


Officers__. 
Enlisted 
men... .. (625, 008} 90, 717) 


| | | 
422) 12,382) 21, 927)450, 456 

















Total_._|387, — -_ - 18, - 65, 060 729, 289 
| 


2. The number being effectively used. 
The above personnel, whether assigned to 
units or in composite groups, are organized 
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so that training can be conducted to a degree 
comparable to our available means and in 
proportion to the time permitted by funds 
and available to the individual. In the case 
of composite groups instruction has fre- 
quently been of necessity very general in 
nature and has not been satisfactory to the 
Reserve officer. This fact is recognized and 
remedial measures proposed, include exten- 
sive mobilization assignments and the organi- 
zation of training units, i. e., units not in the 
mobilization troop basis but organized for 
training purposes only. 

Question. The number of Reserve units of 
each class, the number of fully equipped 
according to plan, the number of partially 
equipped and the number with no equip- 
ment? 











Answer: 
: 
Class Number | Fully Partially be 
. of units | arereen equipped mont 
| iN “ 
Bootes 59 | None....! 59 have 30 per- 
| cent.! 
Bissiew G87 ) dds 887 have 25 per- Do. 
| | cent.? 
C 5, 897 ne | 5,897 have 26 Do. 


| | percent. 





1The percent shown refers to total “T/O&E” equip- 
ment. 

? The percent shown refers to “‘authorized home train- 
ing’ equipment for B units. , : 

The percent shown refers to “authorized home train- 
ing’ equipment for C units. 

Question. The funds assigned to Army Re- 
serve program for the fiscal years 1947, 1948, 
1949, including the amount requested by the 
Army, the amount allowed by the President, 
and the amount appropriated by the Con- 
gress? 

Answer (excludes Air portion) : 





io Amount re- | Amount al- ‘ 
Year quested by | lowed by separ 
Army President pecres 
ms ; 
i 41, 461, 366 21, 761, 257 | 21, 761, 257 
es. tee | 67, 500, 000 23, 000,000 | = 27, 731, 560 
28, 000, 000 Unknown 


eer 56, 560, 444 


Question. Is there any restriction upon the 
efforts of a unit commander to expand his 
unit? 

Answer. Units can be expanded to the 
classification authorized in the Department 
of the Army Troop Basis based on priority 
requirements. All units are initially acti- 
vated in class C status (officers only). Those 
scheduled to expand to class B (officers and 
enlisted cadre) are so designated when re- 
quirements are met, on approval of major 
commands concerned. Those scheduled to 
expand to class A (full strength) are so 
designated on fulfillment of further require- 
ments and on approval of the Department 
of the Army. Although there are some in- 
stances where C or B units could expand 
and desire to expand to a higher classifica- 
tion, the only restrictions contemplated are 
those dictated by the approved classification 
in the Department of the Army Troop Basis 
which is a reflection of Army-wide require- 
ments for all components. 


I should like to comment, Mr. Speaker, 
upon the reply sent to me by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, but I would like, first, 
to make my position in this matter very 
clear. 

I have publicly announced my support 
of universal military training. If we 
take seriously the recommendations of 
every responsible military leader since 
Washington, namely, that the principle 
underlying our military establishment 
is a comparatively small regular estab- 
lishment supported by well-trained citi- 





zenry reserves, then we must provide a 
steady flow of trained men into the civil- 
ian components from the bottom as at- 
trition reduces their strength from the 
top. I know of no other way that this 
can be accomplished except by a system 
of universal training. 

But, as I said on the floor of this House 
on April 2: 

We cannot support UMT blindly. We rec- 
ognize that it will not provide defense in 
and of itself but only as it contributes to 
the strength of the civilian components 
which it supplies. It would be useless to 
pass this legislation unless we are assured 
that our Reserve program is a sound, well- 
managed and cohesive part of an intelligent 
, whole. 


It was for this reason that I was so 
concerned with the charges leveled at the 
Army Reserve program—charges which 
suggested that, even if universal military 
training were put into effect at once, or 
in 6 months, we would be unable to utilize 
and train further the basically trained 
men it would produce because of the lack 
of an intelligent reserve program. Fur- 
thermore, it seemed clear to me, even 
should universal military training fail of 
enactment, that the inevitable effect of 
the draft laws we are presently consider- 
ing would be to increase substantially the 
number of men in our civilian compo- 
nents. In either case, I was understand- 
ably concerned over what would happen 
to these men once they joined or were 
assigned to the Reserves. I felt that we 
could obtain a partial answer by examin- 
ing our present Army Reserves, which, of 
course, together with the National Guard, 
receive the bulk of the trainees. 

Having received the Secretary of 
Army’s reply, I cannot truthfully say that 
Iam reassured. Mr. Royail’s reply may 
be fairly characterized, I believe, as a 
qualified admission that the charges 
which have been so generally leveled at 
the Army Reserve program are substan- 
tially true. In other words, our Reserve 
program is not yet a sound, well-man- 
aged, and cohesive part of an intelligent 
whole. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful if it can be 
put on that basis in time to make full use 
of the additional manpower for which the 
Army is now asking. It is for this rea- 
son that I am taking the time of the 
House today to discuss the reasons for our 
present lack of a Reserve program and to 
suggest remedial action. 

I have said that the Secretary’s reply 
shows that the Reserve program is not 
satisfactory. Let us examine the reasons 
advanced by Mr. Royall to show why this 
is so. 

His letter states: 

Three very important factors which have 
retarded the program are lack of universal 
military training, lack of inactive duty train- 
ing pay, and lack of armory facilities. 


Let us examine each of these factors. 

First, the lack of universal military 
training. 

What is universal military training? 
It is simply a system designed for one 
thing: trained manpower procurement. 
It has no other reason for being. The 
implication, then, in the Secretary’s reply 
is that a lack of trained manpower has 
prevented, in part at least, the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory Reserve program. 
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Let us see how this stands up in the light 
of the figures which the Secretary has 
supplied to me. 

The number of officers and men in the 
Organized Reserve Corps, as of the date 
of the letter, was 278.833 officers and 450,- 
456 enlisted men, or a total of 729,289. 
This applies to the Army alone. This 
force of three-quarters of a million men 
represents, to a great extent, World War 
II trained manpower. It represents 
probably the best kind of trained man- 
power that any reserve forces anywhere 
or at any time will ever receive. Yet, 
with this manpower available and anx- 
ious to be welded into a workable pro- 
gram, the Secretary states categorically 
that lack of universal military training, 
or manpower procurement, is one of the 
very important factors which have re- 
tarded the program. That is the ac- 
cepted argument of Army leaders. It is 
palpably untrue. 

It may be better stated that the lack 
of a Reserve program, or a seriously re- 
tarded program, is one of the very im- 
portant factors which have prevented 
the enactment of universal military 
training. It seems clear to me that until 
the Army can demonstrate that it can 
effectively use more Reserves, that it can 
provide results for the sacrifices univer- 
sal military training entails, that the 
chances of securing its passage are very 
small indeed. And I believe failure to 
enact UMT would be a tragic error. 

Let us examine the use that is being 
made of the almost three-quarter million 
men that the Army now has in the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps. 

Under present Army regulations, Re- 
serve units are classified as A, B, or C. 
Class A units have complete strength in 
officers, men, and equipment. These are 
M-day units. Class B units have a full 
strength of officers, a cadre, or nucleus, 
of enlisted men and certain training 
equipment. Class C units have assigned 
a full strength of officers only, plus train- 
ing equipment. 


Mr. Royall states that: 

Under the (6-year training) plan, the first 
2 years, or interim period, is utilized for 
building units up to strength, for equipping 
them and, if possible, to start training. Ac- 
tually, progress under this plan has been 
reasonably satisfactory with over 6,500 units 
already activated and in varying degrees of 
effectiveness engaged in some training. 


Using Mr. Royall’s figures, let us ex- 
amine the program to see how well the 
interim period, which has long since 
ended, has been used to build units up to 
strength, to equip them and to start 
training. 

We now have 59 class A units. These 
units have 158 officers and 422 enlisted 
men. This is an average of 2.7 ofiicers 
and 7.2 enlisted men per unit. None of 
these units has more than 30 percent of 
their equipment. 

We now have 887 class B units. These 
units have assigned 6,233 officers and 
12,382 enlisted men. This is an average 
of 7.1 officers and 14 enlisted men per 
unit. None of these units has more than 
25 percent of their authorized home 
training equipment. 

We now have 5,897 class C units. 
These units have 43,133 officers and 21,- 
927 enlisted men, or an average of 7.3 
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officers and 3.7 enlisted men per unit. 
None of these units has over 25 percent 
of their authorized home training equip- 
ment. 

These figures truly demonstrate the 
present ineffectiveness of our Reserves, 
an ineffectiveness largely brought about 
by failure to build units up to strength. 
But much more revealing is an analysis 
of the remainder of the Army Reserve 
force. 

It will be noted in the Secretary’s letter 
that reference is made to the possible 
organization of training units to replace 
the unsatisfactory composite group 
method of training. 

Reservists tell me that the composite 
group has probably done more to under- 
mine the morale of Reserve members 
who have been assigned to them than 
any possible type of organization that 
might have been conceived. A compos- 
ite group is made up of officers of all 
branches of service and all grades, none 
of whom have been given a wartime as- 
signment. These groups are nothing 
more than an unorganized pool. It is 
readily apparent that it would be im- 
possible ever to evolve a satisfactory 
training program for such a conglomer- 
ate group. 

Yet we find that 167,059 officers, or 
60 percent of the total, are assigned to 
composite groups, and that 90,717 en- 
listed men, or 20 percent of the total en- 
listed strength, are similarly assigned. 

Are we to expect that similar entirely 
unsatisfactory assignments, both from 
the Army’s point of view and from the 
reservists’ point of view, would be made 
from the increased flow of men that UMT 
would produce? If it has taken the 
Army 3 years to recognize the debilitat- 
ing effect of composite group instruction, 
how long will it take to replace it with 
a more satisfactory type of training? 

But to return to our analysis of the 
Secretary’s figures. If the lack of uni- 
versal military training, or manpower 
procurement, has seriously retarded the 
Reserve program, how can we account 
for the number of officers and enlisted 
men who have received no assignment 
whatsoever? 

Sixty-two thousand two hundred and 
fifty officers, or 22 percent of the total 
number of officers, and 325,008 enlisted 
men, or 72.3 percent of the enlisted men, 
have no assignment whatsoever in our 
present Reserve program. 

Certainly, these revealing figures 
clearly dispose of the argument that “a 
lack of Universal Military Training” or 
manpower procurement, has, up to this 
date at least, retarded the Reserve pro- 
gram. 

What of the other retarding factors? 
One other important retarding factor, 
the Secretary states, has been lack of 
inactive duty training pay. 

Inactive-duty-training pay May cer- 
tainly be conceded to be an incentive, but 
it is readily apparent from the figures I 
have quoted that little or no effort has 
been made to train reservists on a 
volunteer basis as was the case prior to 
World WarlII. The failure, for instance, 
to create a proper and adequate troop 
basis for all of the officers and men in 
ihe ORC and the failure to assign officers 
and men to these troop basis units cer- 





tainly cannot be charged against the 
fact that there was no inactive-duty- 
training pay. 

I suspect that this is another straw 
man, set up for the convenient use of 
the Army to cover up its neglect of the 
Army Reserves. It is interesting to note 
that the inactive-duty-training pay has 
been authorized by this Congress and 
that for over a year, the Army has been 
anticipating the passage of this bill. 
Yet, today, there is no implementing 
regulation available to indicate just how 
the law will operate. Reservists, doomed 
to disappointment once again, had ex- 
pected that an implementing regulation 
would be available immediately upon pas- 
sage of the act. 

It is difficult to see how the lack of this 
training pay could seriously have ham- 
pered the development of a sound Re- 
serve program. 

What of the third retarding factor 
mentioned by the Secretary?—lack of 
armory facilities? 

It is recognized, of course, that addi- 
tional armory construction will be neces- 
sary to provide for a fully developed Re- 
serve program. But, has lack of an 
armory construction program retarded 
the organizing of units, the assignment 
of officers to units, the contacting of en- 
listed men, the assignment of enlisted 
men to units, the allotment of wartime 
assignments to officers and _ enlisted 
men—in short, the development of a 
sound Reserve program? Of course, it 
has not. This third factor again has the 
strange appearance of another Army 
straw man. 

Furthermore, if armory construction is 
so vital, the Army had better begin to 
push an armory construction program 
at once. What is believed to be the 
Army’s armory construction bill has been 
submitted to the Speaker. But, there has 
apparently been no serious effort to get 
immediate action upon it. On the con- 
trary, the letter of transmittal states: 

Turning next to the Organized Reserve pro- 
gram, it was recognized early in the planning 
stage that these Reserves would require train- 
ing facilities located in or near population 
centers. Therefore, in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy, plans were developed 
so as to afford maximum use of existing and 
projected National Guard facilities for all 
components of the Army of the United States. 


I am further informed that the House 
Armed Services Committee will be unable 
to act upon the Army’s proposed bill until 
it receives more specific information from 
the Department of Defense concerning 
the exact details of the program. 

Mr. Speaker, if the lack of armory fa- 
Cilities is a retarding factor in the devel- 
opment of a sound Reserve program, why 
have we heard so little about it until this 
late date, and why are detailed requests 
for specific projects not forthcoming? 

Consider this fact, too. If universal 
military training were to begin operation 
tomorrow, in 6 months it would have 
turned out approximately 400,000 trained 
young men. The bulk of these men would 
go into the Reserves for another 6 months 
of training. If lack of armory facilities 
is hampering the development of our 
present Reserve program, what would be 
the effect of the sudden entrance of these 
men into our Reserve units? With the 
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fastest possible action, armory construc- 
tion might be authorized in this session 
of Congress. But, unless the Army al. 
ready has fully developed plans as to 
where these armories shall be built and 
as to the order of priority, construction 
would probably not be begun for at least 
a year or 6 months. Construction would 
take at least a year. In the intervening 
18 months, universal military training 
would have produced 1,200,000 men, of 
whom the greatest share would wind up 
in the Reserve program. If lack of ar- 
mory facilities prevents the formation of 
a sound Reserve program, how could 
these men possibly receive their 6 months’ 
additional training? 

There is something strikingly contra- 
dictory in the Secretary’s assertion that 
universal military training should be 
passed immediately in order to give im- 
petus to a Reserve program, and to his 
complaint that lack of armory facilities 
has retarded the development of a Re- 
serve program. 

Following this line of reason, we 
should either wait to pass universal mili- 
tary training until we have armory facili- 
ties, or we should pass universal military 
training because lack of armory facilities 
will not greatly hinder the further usage 
of the trained men we will receive from 
that training program. You can take 
your own choice. In either case, the Sec- 
retary’s argument falls. 

The plain fact is, Mr. Speaker, after 
we examine the factors advanced by the 
Secretary as retarding the Reserve pro- 
gram, that not one of them is valid. The 
plain fact is that neither a lack of uni- 
versal military training, a lack of inactive 
duty training pay, nor a lack of armory 
facilities, either alone or together, has 
prevented the development of a sound 
Reserve program. 

We come now to the last of the reasons 
advanced by the Secretary of the Army 
for the sorry state of our Army Reserve. 
He states: 

In general, it may be said that lack of 
funds to furnish certain requirements is the 
basic factor in the present status of the pro- 
gram. Limitation of funds has affected avail- 
ability of armory and other facilities, supply 
of equipment, procurement of caretakers, and 
to a certain degree, availability of instructors. 


Let us examine this assertion. 

It will be noted from the figures sup- 
plied by the Secretary that in no case has 
the Congress appropriated less money 
than was requested by the President in 
his budget, and, in each case, the budget 
requested less money from the Congress 
than the Army had originally asked. 

I have searched the hearings before 
the Appropriations subcommittee for the 
fiscal years 1947 and 1948. 

In fiscal 1947 I find that the Army 
testified that the sum requested from 
the Congress would be sufficient for its 
needs. I find that $30,000,000 of the $56,- 
000,000 originally appropriated for both 
the Army and Air Force Reserves was 
subsequently transferred to the account, 
“Pay of the Army.” In 1948 the Army 
testified that the $26,000,000 remaining 
would be sufficient for Reserve needs. 

Surely, the Secretary is not referring 
to fiscal year 1947. 

In fiscal 1948 I can find no serious at- 
tempt on the part of the Army to increase 



































the appropriation requested in the 
budget. On the contrary, that appro- 
priation was increased by some $4,000,- 
000, and I am told that the increase was 
made possible only by the intervention of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association, who 
realized the inadequacy of the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

Surely the Secretary is not referring 
to fiscal year 1948. 

If he is referring to either of these 
years, and we must assume that he is, 
since they are the only two applicable 
years, then how can we square his as- 
sertion with the following table which 
is taken from the summary budget state- 
ments of the Budget for Fscal Year 1949: 


Budget appropriations and expenditures 
ORGANIZED RESERVES (INCLUDES ARMY AND AIR 
FORCE)—CODE 053 

Appropriations: 
pe $56, 000, 000 


Actual, 1908. iu....66.ccnse 67, 828, 000 

Recommended, 1949....... 80, 000, 000 
Expenditures: 

ACCUM, IDET sc ccdeenasnes 15, 112, 969 

Estimated, 1946............ 49, 000, 000 

Estimated, 1949............ 75, 000, 000 


Source: Budget for Fiscal Year 1949, p. 
A80. 


If lack of funds is the basic factor in 
the present status of the program, if 
limitation of funds has affected avail- 
ability of armory and other facilities, 
supply of equipment, procurement of 
caretakers, and to a certain degree, avail- 
ability of instructors, how can we ac- 
count for the fact that the Army is not 
able to use the funds which has been 
made available to it, up to this juncture? 

Amore realistic picture of the question 
of adequate funds has probably been 
given by the executive director of the Re- 
serve Officers Association in his testi- 
mony before the Committee on Civilian 
Components of the Secretary of Defense: 


The Marine Reserve, with approximately 
80,000 officers and men, have a budget of 
$20,000,000, which is approximately $250 per 
individual. 

The Navy Reserve, with about 1,000,000 
officers and men, has an annual appropria- 
tion of approximately $160,000,000, which is 
about $160 per individual. 

The Army and Air combined, with a total 
strength of approximately 1,200,000 men re- 
ceived an annual appropriation last year of 
approximately $67,000,000, which is approxi- 
mately $56 per individual. 


Then, he goes on to make this startling 
request: 

We * * * need the backing of the 
Department of Defense in presenting to the 
Congress of the United States the need for 
adequate appropriation for the Reserve pro- 
gram for Army and air. The Appropriations 
Committees naturally give great weight to 
the recommendations of the various depart- 
ments on the matter of appropriations, and 
unless we can feel that somewhere near the 
adequate amount of money is being re- 
quested to create the proper Reserve pro- 
grams we are entering a losing battle before 
we start. 


Thus, the true story on the question 
of adequate funds for the Reserve pro- 
gram boils down to this: The Army has 
neither asked for sufficient funds to de- 
velop a sound Reserve program and, fur- 
thermore, it has failed thus far to use 
pr funds which have been appropriated 

or it. 
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If the funds appropriated by Congress 
are inadequate, what represents an ade- 
quate appropriation for a sound Reserve 
program? There is only one govern- 
mental department that can tell us, and 
that is the Department of the Army. 
Evidence shows that it has until this 
point been singularly silent as to what 
its actual requirements are. Until the 
Army gains its tongue it is certainly too 
much to expect the Congress to tell the 
Army that its requests for Reserve funds 
are entirely inadequate. 

So much for an analysis of the factors 
advanced as reasons by the Secretary of 
the Army for the pitiful state of the 
Army Reserves. 

The first three factors—lack of uni- 
versal military training, lack of inac- 
tive-duty training pay, lack of armory 
facilities—are shown to be scarcely valid 
at this point, and, in fact, in the case of 
UMT and armory facilities, are shown to 
be contradictory. The last factor—in- 
adequacy of funds—may be true, but it 
is not proved by the Army’s effort to 
utilize the funds it now has, and it has 
been demonstrated that the reason for 
any possible inadequacy of funds may be 
traced back, to a large degree, to the 
Department of the Army itself. 

What, then, is the basic cause of our 
floundering Reserve program? 

A national magazine found the situa- 
tion so appalling that it published an ar- 
ticle recently entitled “Does. the Army 
Want the Reserves?” Can this be the 
reason for the failure of the Army to de- 
velop a sound program? TU hesitate to 
subscribe to this belief, even though the 
available evidence tends to justify the 
propounding of that question. I cannot 
believe that the Army, which is commit- 
ted to a policy of a well-trained citizenry 
as a keystone of our Military Establish- 
ment, which has advocated conscription 
of our youth in order to build up our Re- 
serves, would deliberately seek to sabo- 
tage the Reserve program. 

I particularly hesitate to accept this 
belief because General Bradley only a 
short time ago testified before the House 
Army Services Committee that the 
Army’s plans cannot be considered sound 
unless the guard and the Reserves are to 
be made effective and that without ade- 
quate Reserves as now contemplated, the 
Army must recast its concepts and rec- 
ommend to the Congress a far larger 
standing army than is under considera- 
tion here today. In fact, under ques- 
tioning, General Bradley said that he 
would not be asking for selective service 
today if the Army was backed up by an 
adequate Reserve force. 

It is hard to reconcile General Brad- 
ley’s statements concerning the over- 
whelming importance of a sound reserve 
with the treatment being given the Re- 
serve program as I have described it here 
today. Certainly he, at least, recognizes 
the importance of our civilian compo- 
nents to a sound national defense. It 
can only be hoped tha: the Army will be- 
gin to reflect some of its leader’s enthu- 
siasm. 

But if the Army wants the Reserves, 
what, then, is the basic cause of our 
floundering Reserve program? 

We can only guess, of course, but I 
think cur choice narrows down to two 
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factors, neither of which I hope can be 
true. 

Either the Army is using a weakened 
Reserve as a club with which to speed up 
passage of universal military training, or 
the Army is badly fumbling the Reserve 
ball through lethargy, confusion, or 
downright inefficiency. 

If the first is true, I believe I have 
demonstrated that the Army is only de- 
feating its own purpose. A poorly or- 
ganized Reserve program cannot be used 
as an argument for universal military 
training; it can only be used as an argu- 
ment against the enactment of a pro- 
gram which would only waste trained 
manpower on an ineffective Reserve. 
Until the Army shows that it means busi- 
ness with the Reserves, I predict that 
universal military training will never be 
accepted by the American people—and 
in fact it should not be accepted. 

The Secretary’s assertion that “the 
entire Reserve component program with 
a large troop basis is predicated upon 
universal military training” appears to 
have been translated to mean “we can do 
nothing with our Reserve components 
until we secure passage of the universal 
training bill.” Realizing the controver- 
sial nature of this legislation, this atti- 
tude may well be compared with basing 
our strategic plans upon the assumption 
that we should do nothing for national 
security until we find out whether Russia 
intends to go to war or to stay at peace. 
I cannot imagine the Army making that 
assumption. Would it not be far the 
wiser course for the Army to weld as 
quickly as possible what it now has in 
the way of Reserve manpower into an 
effective, well-organized force? If it 
could then be demonstrated to Congress, 
as I assume it easily could, that the force 
was threatened with progressive dete- 
rioration because it was not receiving a 
steady flow of trained manpower, would 
not then the case for universal military 
training become infinitely stronger? 

It is difficult to ascribe common sense 
to this cause for the present state of our 
Reserve program. That leaves us with 
either lethargy, confusion, or downright 
inefficiency on the part of the Army. 

If this is the case, it must be speedily 
done away with. We have evidence in 
the Secretary’s letter that it is now real- 
ized that something is wrong and that 
something should be done about it. 

Early action is contemplated on ex- 
tensive mobilization assignments. This 
means that officers and men will be told 
what their wartime assignment will be 
and permits them to prepare for that 
assignment. The Reserves have been 
waiting for 3 years for this. 

Early action is contemplated on the 
replacement of the unsatisfactory com- 
posite groups. The Reserves have been 
waiting for 3 years for this. 

Early action is contemplated on a long- 
range promotion program. Today the 
Reserve officer has no idea as to what he 
must do in order to advance himself. 
The Reserves have been waiting for 3 
years for this. 

The Army is making a new survey of 
what it actually has in the way of Re- 
serve officers and their desired assign- 
ments. This was begun on April 20. It 
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is tragically late, but it is an indication 
that the Army is now starting to move. 

These are only first steps. Much hard 
work and intelligent planning must be 
initiated before we even have a good 
start on the kind of Reserve program 
that is vitally needed. Reserve officers 
are disgusted, have begun to lose inter- 
est, and their morale is low. As far as 
the enlisted men are concerned, their 
enlistments will shortly begin to run out, 
and we face the prospect of losing all of 
them unless their interest can be revived 
by the promise of early action on the part 
of the Army. 

All that actually is required is a will 
on the part of the Army that something 
shall be done at once and a command 
decision to put that program into imme- 
diate effect. That is the answer to the 
entire Reserve problem. Let us hope 
that we can achieve that effect without 
further prodding or investigation on the 
part of this Congress. 





Celebration of the One Hundred and 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Dickinson 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address I delivered recently on the occa- 
sion of a special convocation at Dickin- 
son College, in Carlisle, Pa., marking the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of that outstanding 
educational institution—the first to be 
established in America west of the Sus- 
quehanna River, and the alma mater of 
Pennsylvania’s only President, James 
Buchanan, and of Chief Justice Roger 
Brooke Taney. 

In that address I made the assertion 
that we in America must do more than 
merely try to “stop” communism with 
our dollars and our assistance abroad— 
although this aid is vitally necessary— 
but that we must also export to the whole 
world our most precious American pos- 
session—our idea of freedom and what 
it means. World peace, in my view, de- 
pends upon world-wide defense of the 
dignity and the nobility of the individual 
human being—on freedom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As a Pennsylvanian, I am proud and happy 
to join tonight in this salute to Dickinson 
College on its one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary, for in honoring Dickinson, we 
Pennsylvanians are really honoring ourselves 
and our collective heritage as citizens of this 
Commonwealth, 

We can, and, of course, do, take pride in 
the age of this school—in its distinction as 
the oldest college west of the Susquehanna, 
and as one of the first 10 American colleges 
to be established. But these are lesser rea- 
sons why we in Pennsylvania are proud of 
Dickinson. Far more than age, far more than 
the fact that it was founded 3 years before 


the Declaration of Independence, far more 
than the glories of its past—which are cer- 
tainly impressive in themselves—the most 
impressive thing about Dickinson is that to- 
day, as it has been through most of its his- 
tory, but particularly as it is today—Dickinson 
College is synonymous with learning, with 
thorough teaching, with the highest of edu- 
cational standards; it is academically one 
of the great colleges of America. 

Thus it would not make any difference to 
us in Pennsylvania how old or how young 
it were, we would still be proud of Dickinson. 
The fact that its traditions carry back so 
far merely mellows our regard. 

I say this in full knowledge of the fact 
that this special convocation observing the 
century and three-quarters of service which 
Dickinson has given Pennsylvania and the 
Nation is an occasion designed to encourage 
reminiscences on events past and greatness 
of other years and generations. Dickinson’s 
past is important educationally, as distinct 
from the mere historical, in that it has re- 
mained steadfastly true to the principles on 
which it was founded 175 years ago, and true 
to the trust which was lodged in its founders 
by the founders of our own Commonwealth 
when they deeded this frontier site to your 
school. 

Age in an educational institution is, as I 
said, impressive, but not necessarily indica- 
tive. There are today, throughout the world, 
schools and universities far older than Dick- 
inson, far older than any American college; 
yet, in some notable instances they have 
nothing to commend them but their history 
and their past glories. 

Just the other day, for instance, in Prague, 
a fine old university marked its anniversary 
with a special convocation. It was 600 years 
old. It had been founded in 1348. Scholars, 
statesmen, humanists had attended its 
classes, even as men of similar attributes 
have attended yours. 

But, in contrast to this happy event here 
tonight at Dickinson College in historic Car- 
lisle, Pa., the six hundredth anniversary con- 
vocation of Charles University, in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, was an event of extreme sad- 
ness, not only for the freedom-loving Czechs, 
but for all freedom-loving peoples every- 
where. 

For Charles University today is an assem- 
bly line for mass production of a uniform 
idea. It is seeking to turn out students as 
our automobile plants in Michigan are turn- 
ing out cars—in identical patterns, shaped by 
identical molds in identical lines. 

A great man, a world symbol of political 
decency, spoke that day at Charles University, 
faltering tearfully through a written speech 
which referred to the universal freedom of 
the spirit based on man’s respect for man 
and on common tolerance. 

There was apparently no attempt on the 
part of the Communist dictatorship in 
Czechoslovakia to suppress those words that 
day by Czechoslovakia’s prisoner-President, 
Eduard Benes. To the Communist overlords 
of Czechoslovakia, the words of President 
Benes, the reference to freedom, no doubt 
conformed entirely to the official Communist 
line for totalitarian regimes invariably iden- 
tify the word freedom with their own va- 
riety of mental slavery. 

There was, however, no doubt in the minds 
of free men—of free peoples in free nations 
who know the Benes character—that his ref- 


erences to freedom that day were made bit-. 


terly, longingly, nostalgically. And the 
Czechoslovaks knew, too—for in the brief 20 
years between 1918 and 1938 they had known 
freedom well, only to have it twice snatched 
away within the last 10 years. 

There is more of the real Czechoslovakia, 
of the freedom of the spirit of its people 
and its culture, to be found in a little class- 
room shrine to that nation erected in the 
University of Pittsburgh 10 years ago than 
is to be found today in all of Charles Uni- 
versity in Prague, and yet that was a fine 
and noble school, 
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It will, I trust, become once again a fine 
and noble shrine to learning and to truth. 
Until it does—and until universities through. 
out the world become free in their search 
for truth, as is Dickinson College and other 
American colleges founded in the image of 
Dickinson, then a cloud hangs over your 
school, too—just as it hangs over the free- 
dom of all peoples everywhere when freedom 
is denied anywhere. 

Education is more than the conquest over 
illiteracy and the accumulation of various 
professional skills—education is the process 
of learning to seek out and discover truth 
while rejecting all else in the constant search 
for the truth. Education of that variety 
cannot exist in a vacuum; it is a creature 
of the society in which it lives, and it flour- 
ishes or dies in direct relationship to the 
level of freedom of that society, 

Society is organized into the ways of free- 
dom by politics. Politics determines whether 
schools flourish, as Dickinson has flourished, 
or die internally, as Charles University in 
Prague has died. 

That was just as true 140 years ago when 
Pennsylvania's only President, James Bu- 
chanan, whose one hundred and fifty-seventh 
birthday you will observe tomorrow, studied 
in Old West at Dickinson and was, as he 
later put it, ‘‘a tolerably hard student.” The 
biographers attribute a large measure of the 
early success in law and politics of this log- 
cabin boy to the compelling oratory he de- 
veloped in the literary society of Dickinson 
College. But unless law and politics have 
changed drastically in the past 140 years— 
and I doubt they have changed that dras- 
tically—it required more than oratorical skill 
for Buchanan to have won the great popular 
esteem which accompanied his rise up the 
political ladder from State assemblyman to 
Congressman, Senator, Secretary of State, 
and President. 

There have been occasional blatherskites to 
use a good old word who have risen to momen- 
tary prominence in American politics on the 
strength of lung power and of oratory. But 
fundamentally, those Americans who have 
remained alive to succeeding generations as 
among our outstanding figures have had to 
have a whole lot more. They have, without 
exception, been basically decent men with 
uncompromising devotion to truth and to 
freedom—and that means freedom for the 
other fellow’s opinions as well as for our own. 
Buchanan had that, and undoubtedly Dick- 
inson helped to give it to him, 

There is very little likelihood that Dick- 
inson ever again will have alumni serving 
simultaneously as President of the United 
States and as Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, as you once did nearly 
a century ago when Buchanan was President 
and Roger Brooke Taney, Chief Justice, par- 
ticularly inasmuch as no other college has 
ever been able to match that record. Never- 
theless, there is no reason why every Dick- 
inson man cannot serve his fellow citizens— 
and his country—as those two did, and as 
many other Dickinson men have done, 
through public service or political action. 
Politics is everybody’s business. It must be 
yours. 

Dickinson men have served in every war 
since the war which established our Nation, 
and many here today are, I know, veterans of 
this last and most bloody war of all. 

All of these wars were fought in behalf of 
fundamental American ideals, and they all 
resulted in smashing military victories for 
the United States. But the victories on the 
battlefields, important as they were and vital 
as they were to the independence and preser- 
vation of the United States, did not auto- 
matically guarantee victory for the ideals for 
which the wars were fought. 

The goals, the ideals were achieved, insofar 
as they have been achieved, by political 
action, by determined, united political action 
on the part of the people of the United States. 










































































Such a victory was achieved by our people 
after the Revolutionary War. Without that 
war the Constitution could never have been 
written in the form it was. But the drafting 
and adoption of the Constitution was a long 
and hard-fought battle which extended far 
into the postwar peace, and it made that par- 
ticular victory secure by making us internally 
strong and united in our independence. 

In contrast, after the First World War when 
we and our allies won a smashing military 
victory, that victory was fritted away, politi- 
cally—it was lost by us and by all of our 
allies, lost because the people, including, I 
am sorry to say, the people of the United 
States, failed to carry through politically on 
the military victory, failed to organize a world 
politically in which peace couldendure. And 
so we had World War II. 

The success of allied arms in this last strug- 
gle has given us another chance, probably 
our last chance, to organize a decent world. 
As a people we have learned well the lessons 
of our failures after World War I and we have 
repudiated isolationism in favor of collective 
international action in the economic and 
political spheres. We have learned that the 
battle for freedom is never-ending; that 
when we lay down the weapons of war we 
must wage peace. 

The outlook for enduring peace is not rosy; 
neither is it hopeless as some would believe. 
Our Government is moving calmly but boldly 
and courageously in trying to help nations 
and peoples who are still free to retain their 
freedom of action. 

We are thoroughly aware as a nation and 
as a people of the fact that freedom cannot 
endure in nations where hunger and starva- 
tion and misery invite totalitarian solutions, 
And so we are providing from our vast 
treasure here in America a portion of our 
goods to speed the recovery of industrial pro- 
duction among nations where freedom 
might otherwise die. 

The Marshall plan must be more than a 
dole, a bribe to Europe to reject commu- 
nism. It must represent the dynamic spirit 
of democracy in action; it must carry with 
it the deep sense of justice which character- 
izes our own political system. 

Without the Marshall plan, communism 
would undoubtedly sweep through most, if 
not all, of Europe. It certainly would have 
swept over Italy and Greece by now. But it 
is not enough merely to stop communism in 
those and other countries. Our goal must 
be to encourage those people to expand their 
democracy into full flower. 

And we here in America must breath dy- 
namic new life into our own freedom, into 
our own democracy, by making it work fair- 
ly and justly and decently for all of our 
people. 

On this great occasion marking the anni- 
versary of a long and proud Dickinson tra- 
dition, we can pay our tribute to the vision 
of the men who founded this school, and the 
things it stands for, only by making sure 
that we are doing oui individual best every 
day to make American democracy work the 
way it was intended to by the men who or- 
ganized your college and contributed to its 
growth. 





Part 1 of a Two-Part Address Delivered 
by Henry A. Wallace at York, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a _ two-part 
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speech by the Honorable Henry A. Wal- 
lace be printed in the Recorp, with part 
one of the speech appearing in today’s 
REcorD and part two appearing in the 
next issue. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HENRY A. WALLACE AT PENNSYL- 
VANIA PEOPLE’S CONVENTION, PENNSYLVANIA 
WALLACE COMMITTEE, Marcu 7, 1948, aT 
WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, YorRK, Pa, 


PART I 


While I was speaking in Duluth, Minn., 
last Sunday evening a radio commentator 
was telling his several million listeners 
that I would withdraw from this fight if 
the Democratic Party discarded President 
Truman as a candidate for reelection. 

If this is a prediction, it is just as likely 
to be fulfilled as a prediction that the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates will win the American League 
pennant. 

If it is alleged that I have made such a 
statement, I can only say that it is like 
many another alleged statement. It bears 
no resemblance to fact. 

While we are started on this subject of 
the poisoned channels of communication, I 
want to take a minute to pay tribute to an 
exception—to the York Gazette and Daily 
and its publisher. Josiah Gitt is my idea of 
a truly fine American. 

I would like to tell you a little story about 
Jess Gitt and the kind of American he is. 
You have all read in your newspapers, un- 
less you confine yourselves to the York 
Gazette—you have all read that in making 
this fight I was responding to the pleas of 
some allegedly shady characters. 

Well, of all the allegedly unsavory char- 
acters who urged this course upon me, none 
made such an impression as that fine Amer- 
ican Jess Gitt. Early last December I talked 
with Jess Gitt in New York. He was with 
some other folks who came to ask me to run 
as an independent candidate. They wanted 
me to help in building a new political party. 
Some of these people put the proposition 
in a purely personal sense. Maybe they 
thought it was flattering. They said it was 
up to me whether or not we would have a 
new party. 

But not Jess Gitt. He put it differently. 
He said: “Look here, I’d like you to run. I 
think it would help, but, whether you run or 
not, there’s going to be a new party. The 
times and conditions demand it.” 

With Jess Gitt this was no question of per- 
sonalities. He knew the facts. They added 
up to the need for a new political alinement 
in America. He was determined to help get 
that new alinement, whether Henry Wallace 
said ‘‘Yes” or Henry Wallace said “No.” 

I like Jess Gitt. And I think that Jess and 
you and I are getting that new alinement. 

Let’s return to this fantastic observation 
that I would withdraw if Harry Truman 
stepped aside or were pushed aside. Harry 
Truman is not the issue. The doctrine 
which carries his name is an issue and it 
was in the plans of the men who are running 
the Government long before they told Harry 
Truman about it. 

Those men and their plans won’t he 
changed by the simple substitution of an- 
other servant of the same interests. 

Our course wasn’t dictated by personality 
likes or dislikes. It was determined by ac- 
tions. We aren’t running a popularity con- 
test between Truman’s piano playing and 
GLEN TaAytLor's guitar strumming. (If I 
listened to both, I’m not sure, but it could 
be that I'd prefer Harry at the piano to GLEN 
at the guitar.) 

This is a problem of grave public issues 
and all the commentators can’t reduce the 
1948 campaign to a simple selection from 
personalities. 
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Let’s examine these issues very briefly: 

First, and foremost, there is the question 
of preserving fundamental American civil 
liberties. Without such liberties we lose the 
basis for progress. Full civil liberties are an 
absolute necessity for changing our present 
war policies to peace policies. Those who 
want support for evil policies will find that 
we are standing strong against the idea that 
the word “peace” is subversive. 

We are organizing to fight back because our 
civil liberties are being undermined by both 
the Administration and the Congress. 

A million private citizens, all moved by 
some unexplained desire to destroy our coun- 
try, couldn’t do as much damage to American 
freedom in a year, as the Thomas committee 
did last week when it attacked Dr. Condon of 
the Bureau of Standards. They weren’t con- 
cerned about Dr. Condon. They were inter- 
ested in frightening all scientists into silence. 

With public funds this committee of de- 
mocracy-hating Congressmen is subverting 
and imperiling American freedom. They are 
being aided and abetted by the publishers 
who report their slanders and libels as part 
of the campaign to intimidate all Americans 
into silence, into acquiescence. 

The craven movie moguls have bowed to 
the un-American Committee's onslaught 
against writers who dared think, artists who 
dared feel, and cameramen who dared photo- 
graph the truth, beautiful or ugly, wherever 
they found it. A small group of utterly un- 
scrupulous men think they have discovered 
that you can stifle freedom by slanders, lies, 
distortions and innuendoes. 

They are wrong. They are dead wrong. 
We are going to prove them wrong. If they 
think their intimidation will carry them 
through an election next November they are 
in for a surprise. They have underestimated 
the power of the secret ballot the last real 
refuge of the freedom-loving American whose 
livelihood is imperiled if he speaks out in the 
present atmosphere of fear. 

They have tried to intimidate all scientists 
with their attack on Dr. Condon. They are 
planning to move into the campuses of our 
country with a campaign to intimidate teach- 
ers and students. The mere threat has 
frightened some schools, some teachers, and 
some students into silence, but the resist- 
ance movement is growing. It is armed. It 
is armed with ballots. If we can preserve 
the right to a free choice in the privacy of a 
voting bcoth they can and will be defeated. 

Is there any leading bipartisan paying lip 
service to civil rights who will speak up 
against the Un-American Committee? 
Where is the voice of President Truman? 


Have we heard from Mr. Stassen? Mr. Van- 
denberg? Mr. Dewey? Mr. Taft? 
We have not. And weshall not. The Un- 


American Committee is a bulwark of strength 
to both of the old parties. As it frightens 
men into silence it chokes off discussion of 
fundamental issues—bread-and-butter is- 
sues—issues of vital concern to every single 
American. The Republicans and Demccrats 
were prepared to put on their regular phoney 
wrestling match this election year. They 
were prepared to ignore the questions of 
war or peace, of monopoly control of our 
economy, of the robbery—through inflation— 
of the wages and savings of American work- 
ers and farmers. 

But something new has been added. 
wrestling match is no longer 
There's a new party in the ring. 

No one can measure or appraise the real 
strength of the new party before the Novem- 
ber elections, but our opponents know that 
we are strong and that we are getting 
stronger. They are as fully aware of the 
problems of the people as we are, but they 
will not move to solve them because the 
masters of the American economy, the mo- 
nopolists who own the old parties, will not 
let their political hirelings tackle funda- 
mental issues. 


The 
a frame-up. 
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We have them panicked. Lip service and 
the old pass-the-buck game just won’t work 
with a new party in the field. 

They know that we shall continue to blow 
away the clouds of red smoke under which 
they have carried out their programs of rob- 
bery. The distraction of a Communist men- 
ace is only good for a short run at best. It 
doesn’t take long for the people to recognize 
that the Communists didn’t kill OPA and 
send prices sky high; that the Communists 
haven't moved Wall Street and military men 
into key Government jobs; and that the 
Communists aren't responsible for the re- 
strictions on civil liberties, the maintenance 
of the poll tax, the continuation of segre- 
gation and discrimination. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the past 9 
months I have spoken in eight of our great 
Southern States. I have found in the South 
a great reservoir of liberalism. I have found 
that the masses of people believe in funda- 
mental democratic principles. I have found 
that the farmers and workers, both Negro and 
white, want to break the rule of the south- 
ern bourbons. I have found them well ac- 
quainted with the fact that their political 
ficures are mostly tools of the men who run 
colonial empires from oak-paneled offices in 
Wall Street. 

In these southern trips I have found that 
the large, unsegregated audiences welcome 
simple declarations of fundamental Ameri- 
can principles. I know that if they get the 
support of the people in the rest of the Na- 
tion, they will break the rule of the undemo- 
cratic Democrats. 

The President, if he means what he says 
about civil rights, can take leadership in or- 
ganizing a dramatic demonstration which 
will help these people mobilize their forces 
in the fight for freedom, 

Specifically, I urge the President and the 
other bipartisan crusaders for civil liberties 
in Bulgaria and Hungary to join me in a trip 
south—in a trip to mobilize the large free- 
dom forces there. These men who want to 
train a million young Americans every year 
for what they call the protection of democ- 
racy; these brave crusaders should make 
personal, front-line appearances in the fight 
against fascism here at home. 

Mr. Truman: Requisition that Freedom 
Train for a 2-week trip into the South. In- 
vite Senators Taft and Vandenberg, Mr. Stas- 
sen and Governor Dewey to go along. And, 
if you will, invite me. 

Let us ride that Freedom Train into every 
major city in the South and hold in each 
city large, unsegregated meetings which will 
warm the hearts of freedom-loving people 
the world over and give courage to the great 
people of the South who want and need as- 
sistance in breaking the old barriers to free- 
dom. 

Such a trip will do more to advance the 
cause of human freedom the world over than 
all the billions you have given to the Army 
and Navy. : 

While nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, I have no reason to expect that 
the democratic leadership will accept this 
suggestion or take any other “get tough” 
action against undemocratic practices here 
at home. 

Quite the contrary. 

The administration, no less than the House 
Un-American Committee, is engaged in a 


frontal attack on civil liberties. It is using 
the same technique of intimidation—of 
frightening people out of using their free- 


doms. It is attempting to intimidate all 
foreign-born residents, citizens and non- 
citizens, by arresting Communists—radicals, 
whose only chance for political success would 
come from the Government's failure to meet 
the problems of the people. 

It is the administration which is prose- 
cuting trade-union leaders for political 
activity, which is attempting to enforce the 
suppression of the democratic actions of the 
labor movement. 


~~ 


Sometime back I made the prediction that 
the administration would use the Taft- 
Hartley Act with all the fervor of the great 
corporations themselves. 

Yesterday there was a little news item 
tucked away in the papers which supported 
that sad prediction. On Friday the Presi- 
dent used the Taft-Hartley Act to deprive 
the employees of the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corp. in the atomic energy 
laboratory at Oak Ridge of their right to 
strike. These workers and scientists seek- 
ing a 15-cent an hour wage increase, find 
the Government using its powers to limit 
their fight—all of which provides an in- 
teresting contrast to the simple manner in 
which Ben Fairless decrees a $5 a ton increase 
in semifinished steel. 

This Federal action under Taft-Hartley is 
only a start. 

As the leaders of organized labor present 
just demands for wage increases in industry 
after industry, we can expect the adminis- 
tration to take similar action. A threat of 
such action was contained in recent stories 
of the negotiations of the packing-house 
workers. 

The Taft-Hartley law is a major weapon 
of those who seek to suppress our civil lib- 
erties. 

Less than 3 years after the end of a war 
against fascism, the civil liberties of Ameri- 
cans are in graver peril than when Nazi 
armies were on the march. But the peril 
is from within, not without. The danger 
comes from no foreign foe. It comes from 
Americans. It doesn’t come from private 
citizens, but from highly placed officials and 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Writers, artists, scientists, teachers, work- 
ers, and foreign-born Americans are feeling 
the effects of the attacks on free speech. 
They know that free speech which costs 
them their jobs is not free. It is far from 
free. The bipartisans have raised the price 
of honest, forthright expression way beyond 
the means of the average citizen. Yet they 
are worried—for everywhere in this great 
land they find that there are average citizens 
willing to pay that price to fight for free- 
dom, and they know that for each free- 
speaking American there are a thousand 
others who will speak their minds in the 
privacy of the voting booths. 

The men who have raised the cries of 
“Red,” “Communist,” and “Russia” aren't 
worried about communism. They are wor- 
ried about democracy. They are worried 
about the wrath of the people as real wages 
shrink, savings vanish, and _ insecurity 
mounts. These are the results of their crim- 
inal policies of talking war and wasting our 
national wealth in a mad arms race. 

The people are fighting back. The new 
party is providing a means for fighting back. 
The robbery of the American people won't 
continue after November, unless the cam- 
paigns of intimidation and suppression of 
civil liberties are carried to new extremes. 
The people are crying “Stop thief” and the 
thieves are beginning to hear us. 





Delaware Veteran Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. C. DOUGLASS BUCK 
OF DELAWARE . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, recently 
there came to my attention an outline 
of the State laws of Delaware relating 
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to veterans, their wives, their widows, 
their children, their orphans, and their 
organizations, compiled by James BR. 
King, national service officer for the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, who has his 
office with the Veterans’ Administration, 
Dravo Building, Wilmington, Del. 

By his work, Mr. King has rendered a 
valuable service to veterans of my State 
and their families. As most of the po- 
tential beneficiaries under these State 
laws are not aware of the valuable 
rights, privileges, exemptions, and bene- 
fits available to them under certain cir- 
cumstances, I am hopeful that this 
résumé of Delaware’s veteran laws wil! 
come to their attention, and to aid in 
achieving this, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

Annual appropriations aré made for the 
burial of indigent veterans. 

Provision has been made for funerals for 
servicemen who were killed in action or who 
died while overseas and were brought back 
to their home State for burial. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces and admission of evidence. 

A conservator may be appointed for per- 
sons serving in the armed forces. 

Evidence may be admitted of presumed 
death or absence. 

Protection is afforded persons acting under 
power of attorney granted by members of 
the armed forces. 

Proving of wills of members of the armed 
forces is provided. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee voting is provided for members 
of the armed forces. 
CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Notaries public may be appointed without 
cost to the Spanish-American War Veterans, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the American 
Legion. Free notarial service is available to 
veterans. 

Free transcripts of public records are fur- 
nished by registrar of vital statistics and reg- 
istrar of Wilmington. 

Certificates of discharge are recorded free 
of charge. 

Muster rolls and other records may be de- 
posited with the Adjutant General for safe- 
keeping. 

The Adjutant General is directed to assist 
veterans, their families, or dependents in 
adjusting claims with the Government. 

A service officer and an assistant service 
officer are provided in the office of the Adju- 
tant General to assist veterans and their 
dependents. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 


VETERANS 


Aid is extended to children of soldiers, 
sailors, or marines who died while serving in 
the armed forces during World Wars I and 
II, or who have died since or may hereatter 
die as a result of such service. Amount: 
$250 maximum per year per child. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

Aides-de-camp may be appointed to per- 
sons who served in the armed forces with 
rank of colonel. 

Leaves of absence are granted to employ- 
ees of the mayor and council of Wilmington 
while in military service. 

Leaves of absence are granted to State em- 
ployees, superintendents, principals, teach- 








ers, or other school employees while in mill- 
tary service. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

War-service credit is considered in com- 
puting period of continuous service required 
under the pension-fund acts for police and 
firemen in the city of Wilmington, when 
compelled to perform compulsory military 
service under the Selective Training and 
Service Act. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

Provision has been made for the appoint- 
ment of a trustee or a guardian to receive, on 
behalf of a veteran or other person, moneys 
payable by the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance or any other bureau, officer, or depart- 
ment of the United States Government. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An annual appropriation is made author- 
izing the State board of trustees of the State 
hospital at Farnhurst to establish traveling 
convalescent clinics for veterans and their 
immediate families. 


MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 

A committee has been established to pro- 
vide a suitable medal for presentation to 
World War veterans. 

Provision has been made for awarding the 
conspicuous Service Cross to persons in mil- 
itary or naval forces performing conspicuous 
acts of valor. 

MEETING PLACES, ETC. 

A State appropriation has been made to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to 
maintain a soldiers’ rest room, 


NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 


Credit is given for time spent in Federal 
service with reference to service medals. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 

An annual appropriation is made to the 
American Legion, VFW and USWV for proper 
observance of Memorial Day. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


A Bureau of War Records has been pro- 
vided in the office of the Adjutant General 
for the deposit of records, relics, etc. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


An annual appropriation is made to the 
USWV for aid to indigent veterans in times 
of distress. 

An annual appropriation is made to the 
Board of Vocational Education for the re- 
habilitation of citizens wounded or otherwise 
impaired as a result of service in World War 
II. 

Domestic life, fire, marine, casualty, or 
workmen's compensation insurance com- 
panies may invest in mortgages guaranteed 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Veterans are granted second injury fund 
benefits. 

Aid is provided to needy blind veterans. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS, EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Motor vehicles owned and used by vet- 
erans’ organizations in charitable or public 
welfare work are exempt from automobile 
registration fee. 

Commissaries, ships’ stores, and voluntary 
unincorporated organizations of the Army 
or Navy personnel operating under War or 
Navy Department regulations are exempt 
from State cigarette tax. 

Compensation received for service in the 
armed forces is exempt from income and 
gross income tax. 

Pensions for disabilities resulting from ac- 
tive service are exempt from income tax. 

Certain veterans are exempt from auc- 
tioneer’s license requirements. 

Veterans are exempt from book-agent li- 
cense requirements. 

Certain veterans are exempt from peddler’s 
license requirements. 

Property of the American Legion, VFW, Po- 
lish Army Post, No. 48, and property used for 
soldiers’ rest rooms is exempt from taxation. 
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VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc., of certain veterans’ organiza- 
-tions is declared a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine not to exceed $20 or imprisonment 
not to exceed 10 days. 

Appropriations are made to the American 
Legion, USWV, and VFW for operating ex- 
penses. 

Annual appropriations are made to the 
American Legion, VFW, and USWV for Me- 
morial Day observance. 

Notaries public may be appointed for vet- 
erans’ organizations without cost. Ap- 
pointee’s authority is restricted to business 
within the scope of the organization and he 
shall serve without fees. 

It is the privilege of veterans’ organiza- 
tions to assist the adjutant general in the 
collection of records, relics, etc., for the Bu- 
reau of War Records. 

An annual appropriation is made to the 
USWYV for aid to indigent veterans in times 
of distress. 

Most of these laws have been enacted by 
the Delaware Legislature through the spon- 
sorship and cooperation of the DAV and 
other veteran organizations. 

DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurrec during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of 
some country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if 
born before January 1, 1902), in cash, or by 
a down payment of $5 or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of 
the full fee by the end of the second suc- 
ceeding fiscal year (ending on June 30), after 
which, if not fully paid, a carrying charge of 
$5 per year would accrue. A growing per- 
centage are becoming DAV life members. 
Annual membership is available at $5. 


DAV SERVICE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Realizing the need for extending assistance 
to all veterans and their dependents after 
the close of World War II, the DAV entered 
into an agreement with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the American University in 
Washington, D. C., back in 1944, to train 
some 400 World War ITI handicapped veterans 
to become national service officers. An in- 
tensive 6-month special course was set up, 
followed by 18 more months of on-the-job 
training in three different regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration, under the su- 
pervision of old-time, long-experienced DAV 
service officers. 

This is the most intensive and ambitious 
program yet attempted by any veterans’ 
organization to provide, without cost to the 
applicants, expert aid and assistance in the 
solution of the many problems confronting 
veterans and their dependents. 

No veterans’ organization has any more 
extensive and eifective Nation-wide service 
staff to take care of the problems of all vet- 
erans and their dependents, and particularly 
those who have service-connected disabilities, 
than the DAV. 

During the more than 28 years of its serv- 
ice activities, the DAV has sponsored and 
supported much liberalizing legislation on 
behalt cf disabled veterans and their de- 
pendenis. 
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Liberalized application of such laws, too 
numerous and too technical here to set forth, 
has each year been brought about by numer- 
ous conferences with officials of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and other governmental 
agencies. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records and publishes the DAV 
semimonthly newspaper containing accurate, 
up-to-date information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., 
a severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience in 
various local, State, and national DAV activi- 
ties, which qualifies him to lead an organiza- 
tion composed exclusively of America’s dis- 
abled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization and editor of its news- 
paper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is 
his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati, the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., has for 28 years been 
the depository for the funds of both the 
DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, 
the Disabled American Veterans Service 
Foundation. Officials handling funds have 
always been adequately bonded by the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed 
by Millard W. Rice. In addition to these 
service departments, the DAV service head- 
quarters has as its office manager John E. 
Feighner, assistant national adjutant. All 
of these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war-wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV naticnal officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing laws, as 
legalistically interpreted and as adminis- 
tratively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems 
by personal experience, DAV national serv- 
ice officers are naturally more sympathetic 
than are nondisabled veterans or civilians 
and are, therefore, generally more effective 
in helping disabled claimants to comply with 
technical requirements to prove legal en- 
titlement to benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and equitably entitled. 


DAV SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The DAV has freely rendered technical help 
to thousands of disabled veterans each year 
in obtaining compensation for service-in- 
curred disabilities, medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, insurance benefits, pensions for 
dependents of deceased veterans, vocational 
training, civil-service appointments, and last, 
but really first in importance—suitable, gain- 
ful employment. 

During the past 18 years, for which records 
are obtainable, the paid national service 
officers of the DAV have extended service as 
indicated by the following brief résumé: 
Claims handled, 1,525,753; total monetary 
benefits, $132,512,111.87. In the past year 
the DAV national! service officer on duty with 
the Veterans’ Administration regional office 
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in Wilmington has handled 849 claims with 
monetary benefits totaling $9,167.44. 
Additional compensation payments thus 
obtained for thousands of disabled veterans 
and their dependents, who might not other- 
wise have been able to procure such needed 
benefits, have converted such beneficiaries 
from local liabilities into community assets. 
It is, of course, not practicable, in a brief 
statistical résumé, to indicate the many dif- 
ferent types of service extended by service 
‘officers. Many liberalizing precedents have 
been established by the decisions obtained, 
which, subsequently, have proved of value to 
hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans 
having similar claims, the results of which 
cannot be computed from service reports. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,100,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally unem- 
ployable. The remaining 93 percent are less 
than totally disabled and must, therefore, 
supplement their inadequate compensation 
payments with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and & 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, depend- 
ent upon these heroes, so that other young 
men who, in the future, may be called upon 
to make similar sacrifices, will have the as- 
surance, on the basis of past performance, 
that if they, too, should be so unfortunate 
they will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of World War I myself, it is a 
pleasure for me to commend the service pro- 
gram of the DAV, and I am sure it merits 
the consiceration and support of the entire 
country. 





Keynote Speech at Missouri Democratic 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MISSOURI — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the keynote address deliv- 
ered at the Democratic State convention, 
at Jefferson City, Mo., May 3, 1948, by 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly: 


KEYNOTE SPEECH BY GOV. PHIL M. DONNELLY 


We stand on the threshold of another 
great election campaign. 

In primaries and in conventions the peo- 
ple of this Nation, through their ballots or 
through their selected representatives, will 
decide upon the candidates of the great po- 
litical parties who will enter the general elec- 
tion next November. 

In making their choice for nomination 
they will express their preference for the dif- 
ferent candidates. 

In the general election in November they 
will weigh well not only the candidates but 
also the parties, their policies, programs, and 
performances. 

It will be their solemn responsibility as 
citizens of the greatest democracy on earth 
to decide between the candidates and the 
parties, and to set the course of history for 
the years to come. 

Today it is our great privilege as Demo- 
crats to contemplate with the greatest pride 
the record of achievement throughout the 
years of our party—the oldest political party 
in the Nation—that party that has gov- 
erned our great country for more than half 
the years of its history. The party whose 
achievements and accomplishments in the 
interest of all the people have brought the 
greatest of blessings to our citizenship. 

We recall the advances in democracy 
brought about in days long ago under such 
Democrats as Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson. The stirring 
contests waged successfully by them and by 
their administrations on behalf of the aver- 
age citizen have made our Nation what it is 
today. 

We also recall the enormous achievements 
in progressive legislation that have taken 
place during the past 16 years. Under the 
leadership of one of the greatest Presidents 
this Nation ever produced—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—our Nation established a funda- 
mental principle in the policies of our Na- 
tional Government. That principle was the 
simple fact that our National Government 
is responsible for the welfare of the people, 
economic, social, and political. The humani- 
tarian philosophy of the Democratic Party 
was translated into legislation affecting the 
general welfare of the people of the United 
States. 

Some of the actual accomplishments of 
those Democratic administrations will bear 
this out: 

Social security was made a fundamental 
issue and a settled policy of our Government, 

The bank deposit guaranty law restored 
public confidence in the Nation’s Govern- 
ment and the banks and saved the country 
from possible revolution into which Re- 
publican misrule had taken it. 

The Federal farm program, including Soil 
Conservation, the Federal Land Bank and 
other agricultural agencies were of assist- 
ance to every farmer in the land. 

The ordinary citizen was protected from 
the rapacious greed of the _ speculator 
through legislation, bringing about proper 
regulation of the security and cOmmodity 
exchanges. 

Rural Electrification brought the advan- 
tage of electric power and light to the farm 
many years before this would have been 
possible through private agencies. 

The Veterans’ Reemployment Program, 
the GI bill of rights and other veterans’ 
legislation accorded veterans of World War 
II a square deal and the opportunity to pre- 
pare for and to enter upon civilian life 
under favorable conditions, 

These are but a few of the positive 
accomplishments of democratic administra- 
tion for the betterment and safety of our 
country and the welfare of its citizens, 
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On the other hand, what is the recorg 
of the last Republican national admin- 
istration? 

Look back to the 1920's for the answer 
and what do we find? The contrast is 
startling. Legislation for the benefit of the 
few against the many. Sponsorship of 
doctrines of false prosperity, stock market 
speculation and inflation. Government in 
the hands of reactionary, standpat leader- 
Ship that finally brought our country to the 
brink of ruin and despair. 

In those days there was no social security, 
no old age pensions, no help for the 
farmer who faced the loss of all he had. 
No help for the small-business man. You 
remember those days and the tragedy those 
reactionary policies brought upon our 
country. 

The record is plain and the basic difference 
between the two parties is proven by the 
history of those years. 

During the past 3 years our National Demo- 
cratic administration has continued to 
function in the interest of the people. In 
spite of the opposition of a Republican Con- 
gress our President, Harry S. Truman, has 
carried on the duties of the Presidency with 
honor, courage, and patience. 

Decisions that affect the whole world are 
made almost daily by this native Missourian. 
He assumed the Presidency in the crucial 
closing months of the war, and successfully 
led our Nation to final and complete victory. 
He made the great decisions of the surrender 
of our enemies with firmness and sound 
judgment. He negotiated with the Russians 
as long as fair negotiation was possible. 

He sponsored the Marshall plan, hailed 
throughout the world as the most effective 
course which could be taken to stop the 
spread of communism and to aid in the 
revival of the economies of the free nations 
of the world. The foreign program of 
President Truman and the National Demo- 
cratic administration has the overwhelming 
support of the American people and of every 
freedom-loving nation on earth. 

On domestic matters, President Truman's 
appeal to the Republican Congress for effec- 
tive measures to halt inflation is a step every 
citizen of this country should approve. A 
metropolitan Missouri newspaper recently 
stated: 

“It is said this latest warning will fall on 
deaf Republican ears as did his 10-point 
plan of last November. Perhaps so. But 
time and the continuing rise of prices is 
bearing out the President. Anyone who buys 
a beefsteak, or an automobile or a suit of 
clothes knows that the dollar is constantly 
shrinking in value. Now the country appar- 
ently is in for another round of wage in- 
creases. The dance goes on.” 

He sponsored other measures and plans 
for domestic recovery that called for in- 
creased production and prosperity. He saved 
the Nation from a great fuel crisis’. He 
backed private enterprise, and urged policies 
to stimulate business activity. He sought to 
restore our foreign trade and the markets of 
the world. He labored for economic recon- 
struction at home and abroad. He urged 
that business, labor, agriculture, and Gov- 
ernment work together to make possible the 
full benefits of our economic system. He is 
working constantly for world freedom and 
world peace. 

He should have the respect and admira- 
tion of the citizens of Missouri, and he is 
entitled to the support of this convention. 

Do the people want to turn from Demo- 
cratic leadership in the interest of farmers, 
the small-business man, the workers, the pro- 
fessional people, the common citizens of this 
country? Do they want to restore power in 
this Nation to the reactionary Republican 
old guard? Do they want to put our Gov- 
ernment in the hands of those who ruined it 
before? 

The people of Missouri will have another 
decision to make next November. Shall con- 
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trol of our State government be retained by 
Democratic officials or shall it be turned over 
to inept Republican hands? 

The present Democratic State administra- 
tion was elected on a platform which con- 
tained the following pledge: 

“We pledge to the people of Missouri, if 
intrusted with the administration of the 
government of this State, a strict business 
and economical administration with due re- 
gard to the welfare of the people of Missouri 
and the proper discharge of the State’s 
business.” 

I am here today to report to you that we 
have carried out that pledge. 

We have carried it out in spite of the fact 
that we have been hampered and handi- 
capped by the petty partisanship of a Repub- 
lican legislature. 

One of the first acts of this Democratic ad- 
ministration was to clean up the mess at the 
State penitentiary. It had become common 
knowledge that conditions at the peniten- 
tiary were rotten. The conwicts were run- 
ning the prison. In the years 1942 to 1944 
every red-blooded American was sacrificing 
everything to the war effort; many articles 
of food including sugar and meat were ra- 
tioned, yet sugar was used by the hundreds 
of pounds in distilleries by convicts in the 
penitentiary. These distilleries were de- 
stroyed early in 1945. Choice meats stolen 
from the cold-storage lockers were peddled 
about the institution. Popular brands of 
fine liquors were sold at fabulous prices 
within the walls of the prison. Electric 
motors, tools, furniture, rugs, and many 
other similar items disappeared. 

Laws enacted by the general assembly 
meant very little. A 2-year sentence to the 
penitentiary meant 10 or 11 months. In 
some instances additional time off the sen- 
tence could be purchased from a convict clerk 
at the rate of 50 cents a day. 

Convicts roamed the streets of Jefferson 
City at will, Prison guards augmented their 
salaries by week-end trips with prisoners, ex- 
penses paid by the prisoners, 

State treasurer’s drafts amounting to 
thousands of dollars were stolen in the ac- 
counting office of the penitentiary and 
cashed by guards and ex-convicts. One draft 
alone amounted to $9,500. Another for 
$1,500. Many others were cashed by guards 
in Jefferson City and small towns in north 
Missouri. 

The canteen fund at the prison was short 
approximately $5,700. A large part of the 
funds appropriated for the first 6 months 
of 1945 for this administration had to be 
used to pay the 1944 deficiencies of the 
former administration. 

For 3144 years we have been repairing the 
damage done by the former Republican ad- 
ministration in the prison factories, cell 
blocks, kitchens, light and water system, the 
farm lands and farm buildings—all accom- 
plished with approximately the same amount 
of funds as was appropriated for the former 
Republican administration. 

That same record was written in almost 
every State institution—inefficiency, mis- 
management, waste, and destruction, 

In this administration when a condition 
was found at one of the State training schools 
that needed correction, action was taken to 
clean it up. The passage of legislation was 
necessary. The Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives delayed the passage of a needed 
bill for over 21 days and tried to inject poli- 
tics into the situation. Their efforts failed 
because public opinion was against them, 
We took action at Boonville. The Republi- 
can leadership of the House delayed, pro- 
crastinated, and played politics. 

The people of Missouri adopted a new 
constitution which became effective March 
30, 1945. The Republican legislature has con- 
sistently flouted that constitution, 

Cne of its provisions was that for 15 years 
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from the date the constitution takes effect 
the general assembly shall appropriate for 
each year out of the general revenue fund 
an amount not less than that produced an- 
nually at a tax rate of 1 cent on each $100 
assessed valuation of the real and tangible 
personal property taxable by the State, for 
the exclusive purpose of providing a State 
park fund to be expended and used by the 
agency authorized by law to control and su- 
pervise State parks, and for the purpose of 
operation, maintenance, development, con- 
trol, regulation, and restoration of State 
parks and State park property as may be 
determined by such agency. 

The amount provided annually by such 
constitutional provision was approximately 
$400,000. Although the general assembly 
was requested to make such appropriation 
for the year July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, the 
general assembly appropriated only $128,500. 
The Republican legislature tried to cripple 
the park board by refusing to appropriate 
the funds required by the constitution and 
as a result the park board did not have the 
use of approximately $290,000 the first year 
of this administration, and therefore, sub- 
stantial improvements in the parks were de- 
layed for more than a year. 

Another provision of the constitution that 
the senate of the general assembly violated 
related to the department of education pro- 
viding for the appointment of the members 
of the State board of education whose terms 
are for specified periods of time. 

The Governor appointed three members of 
this board which the senate refused to con- 
firm. Although one member was appointed 
July 8, 1947, another November 26, 1947, and 
another February 13, 1948, and although the 
senate did not recess until April 2, 1948, no 
meeting was called by the senate for the pur- 
pose of confirming them. 

In refusing to confirm these appointments 
I charge the Republicans of the State senate 
with playing politics with the educational 
system of this State. The board of educa- 
tion of all boards should be free of politics, 

The general assembly has violated the in- 
tent and purpose of the constitution by re- 
maining in continuous session. 

The constitution provides that on extraor- 
dinary occasions the governor may convene 
the general assembly by proclamation, where- 
in he shall state specifically each matter on 
which action is deemed necessary. The leg- 
islature by remaining in continuous session 
defeats the intent of this provision of the 
constitution. 

My predecessor was a Republican. The 
general assembly was Democratic but when 
the business of the Democratic general as- 
sembly was finished it adjourned. It did 
not recess. It did not keep employees need- 
lessly on the pay roll at the expense of the 
taxpayers. We did not try to tie the hands 
of the governor by remaining in continuous 
session. 

It is not the function or the prerogative 
of the general assembly to determine what is 
an extraordinary occasion or what is an 
emergency requiring the convening of the 
general assembly. That is the duty of the 
governor, as provided in the constitution, 
and any attempt on the part of the general 
assembly to usurp this authority is a viola- 
tion of the purpose of the constitution. 

The Republican legislature deliberately 
sought to hamper, hinder, and cripple the 
operation of the executive departments of 
the State government. 

They did this by denying these depart- 
ments, which are operating under Democratic 
Officials, adequate funds for the necessary 
employees with which to carry on their work, 

They made reductions in the appropria- 
tions for the personnel in the offices of the 
Democratic elected officials. For instance, 
the appropriations for the State auditor, 
State treasurer, and attorney general were 
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all reduced. This was done for petty politi- 
cal reasons. The adoption of the new con- 
stitution and the laws enacted to implement 
it and the creation of many new constitu- 
tional and statutory departments have 
greatly increased the work of the attorney 
general's office. He has been called upon for 
& great many legal opinions and advice on all 
of these matters. Yet, the Republican leg- 
islature has actually reduced his appropria- 
tion for the employment of assistants by 15 
percent from the 1943-44 appropriation. 

The State revenue department, which col- 
lects all the revenue of the State, had an 
inadequate appropriation for the present 
fiscal year and has now had its appropria- 
tion for employees reduced by $35,000 for the 
coming fiscal year. This action was not only 
partisanship at its worst, it was poor busi- 
ness. There are over one and one-half mil- 
lion tax returns which should be audited. 
These include the State income tax, sales tax, 
and the different types of intangible tax, 
such as general intangible, bank tax, build- 
ing and loan, credit institutions, and credit 
unions. The field force for this department 
for this fiscal year is inadequate to cover 
the State properly, and it is impossible to 
provide needed regional offices for the con- 
venience of the taxpayers. These tax returns 
cannot be properly audited by the staff pro- 
vided by these appropriations. 

Although more motor vehicle license plates 
are sold than ever before, and collections in 
this department have increased, and al- 
though three new acts of the legislature re- 
quiring additional personnel for their opera- 
tion have been enacted, namely, the out- 
board motor registration law, the financial 
responsibility law, and the use-tax law, and 
have been placed under the jurisdiction of 
this department, the department has to 
operate under reduced appropriations. 

Another example of the shortsightedness 
and partisanship of the general assembly 
was its treatment of the important depart- 
ment of public health and welfare, one of 
the largest departments of the State govern- 
ment. 

The Republican General Assembly dras- 
tically reduced the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics in the Division of 
Health to a point so low that the issuing of 
birth and death certificates was delayed from 
8 to 4 months because of inadequate funds 
with which to employ the necessary help, 
Many members of the legislature came to this 
department to find out why some of their 
constituents could not obtain these impor- 
tant certificates without delay. This was the 
result of their own failure to provide for the 
basic needs of an important branch of the 
State service. 

The Director of Public Health and Welfare 
has jurisdiction over 12 institutions. In ad- 
dition, the legislature this year passed a bill 
transferring to the State the St. Louis City 
Sanitarium and the St. Louis Training School 
and placed said institutions under the con- 
trol of the Department of Public Health and 
Welfare. Yet, when the Director of this de- 
partment requested from the legislature a 
paltry few thousand dollars with which to 
permit the employment of one or two more 
employees in addition to the one employee in 
his office, this was refused. 

It is almost inconceivable how the head of 
a department of this size can carry on the 
heavy responsibilities and discharge the many 
duties of his office, which provides general 
supervision over all of the health and wel- 
fare programs and institutions of the State. 
This is one of the new departments created 
under the constitution of 1945 and, although 
provided for, the legislature failed to furnish 
sufficient funds to permit this department to 
function as was intended by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

These are but a few instances of cheap 
politics played by the Republicans in our 
legislature who, with callous indifference, 
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have been willing to sacrifice efficiency in the 
State government in favor of political con- 
siderations. 

But while the Republicans have been 
willing to sacrifice good administration in 
government for their own ends, they have 
been eager enough to appropriate money in 
other directions, where they might receive 
some political benefit. So much so that they 
overappropriated the anticipated revenues 
for the coming fiscal year by $1,950,000, even 
though these revenues are expected to be 
greater than ever before in the history of the 
State. 

Since the inception of the major welfare 
programs in Missouri, the Democratic Party 
has steadfastly stood for proper and adequate 
care of the aged, dependent, and homeless 
children, and unemployable persons forced to 
turn to State assistance for their livelihood. 
These welfare programs came into being in 
Missouri under a Democratic administration. 
In 1935 the first old-age assistance law was 
enacted by a Democratic general assembly, 
and in 1937 Democratic legislation made pos- 
sible assistance to dependent children. 
Previously, in the depths of the depression, 
the first State-wide general assistance pro- 
gram was launched to care for those in need. 

The Democratic Party in Missouri should 
continue to foster and preserve the rights of 
the underprivileged and should pledge its 
support to those welfare programs which will 
provide the greatest measure of care and se- 
curity to the less fortunate citizens of this 
great State. 

The Democratic State administration has 
supported the national policy on agricul- 
ture. Sixteen years of national Democratic 
administration have brought great benefits 
to farmers. Farm income was never high- 
er. Farm debt has been cut in half since 
1929, and net farm worth is at a new high. 

The College of Agriculture and the State 
department of agriculture have rendered in- 
creasingly greater service to Missouri farm- 
ers. A striking example of agency coopera- 
tion is found in the progress of soil improve- 
ment in Missouri. The decline of soil fer- 
tility in our State, once rapid and alarming, 
has been slowed down, and in recent years we 
have been restoring our damaged lands. A 
fair rating of relative progress shows Missouri 
to rank first, second, or third among all other 
States in actual accomplishment of the prin- 
cipal items of soil improvement. 

Farm cooperatives are recognized as an im- 
portant segment of our system of free en- 
terprise. These associations of farmers 
should be encouraged and supported. They 
-provide a powerful bulwark against monopoly 
and render enormous benefits to the farmers 
themselves. 

These are some of the accomplishments of 
the Democratic Party, and these are some of 
the failures of Republican leadership. 

As we, the Democrats of Missouri, face 
the days ahead, let us keep these records 
straight. 

Let us remember that fear of war is a very 
real thing. Let us remember that a Demo- 
cratic administration is taking the most ef- 
fective possible means to forestall that con- 
flict. Let us remember the dangers of infla- 
tion and that Democratic leadership and 
measures have provided the only effective 
brake on inflation. Let us recall that the 
Democratic Party is the only party in Amer- 
ica today that promises real leadership for 
progress, and therefore there is no occasion 
for voters to go off on a tangent of irrespon- 
sible leadership. Let us keep in mind the 
great ideals and the fundamental principles 
of the party of the people. 

As we enter the great political campaign 
this fall, let us take courage in its achieve- 
ments. Under the banner of this great party, 
with hope and courage high, we cannot, we 
will not fail. 


Rio Grande Death Watch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
middle Rio Grande flood- and silt-control 
problem is coming to the consciousness 
of the Nation. The State has, since the 
early twenties, struggled with it, but has 
found itself unable to cope with the task. 
Today, a century after the American oc- 
cupation, Congress is forced to take a 
hand. 

To the end that the Congress and the 
Nation may be in position to appraise 
the problem, I have sought permission to 
place in the REcorRD, in three parts, an 
article published in the spring New 
Mexico Quarterly Review—an article en- 
titled “The Story of a Dying River,” by 
Arthur W. Hamilton, who lives in the 
lower end of the river at Mesilla Park, 
N. Mex. Of necessity, I have had to con- 
dense the article by omitting observa- 
tions not directly in point on the problem 
before us. Those portions of the article 
placed in the REcorD, however, are ver- 
batim and exactly as they appeared in 
the New Mexico Quarterly Review, except 
for the topic headings. 

The article is as follows: 

R1o GRANDE DEATH WATCH—THE STORY OF A 
DyInc RIVER 
(By Arthur W. Hamilton) 
CAUSE 

Scores of statistic-laden studies treating 
with the Middle Rio Grande Valley in New 
Mexico have been turned out during the past 
30 years. The authors of this sizeable body 
of regional literature reflect in their writings 
a common belief that what they have seen 
is appalling. 

APATHY IN THE FACE OF DANGER 

: However, as with most erudite and statis- 
tic-laden works, this body of literature has 
been read by only a few of those most inti- 
mately concerned—the people of the Middle 
Rio Grande Valley. Many of the Spanish- 
American villagers along the river and in the 
mountains cannot read English, and those 
who can have no ready access to this mate- 
rial. Most non-Spanish city dwellers—the 
Anglos, so-called—are too busy. They have 
restaurants and stores and garages to oper- 
ate and offices to get to at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. It does not seem important to 
them that the bottom of the river that flows 
past their homes is an inch higher this year 
than last. What has that to do with feeding 
the customers or selling shirts? Let the 
farmers worry about the river. 


AWAKENING TO DANGER 


At last the ill-boding superlatives applied 
to the farms, range lands, and surrounding 
mountains of the Middle Rio Grande water- 


shed drew the attention of a few men with’ 


large investments in the valley—men who 
stood to lose a great deal of money if steps 
were not taken soon to remedy the conditions 
that attracted geographers and caused water 
anq sedimentation experts and soil conser- 
vationists from all over the world to term the 
middle valley watershed and its river system 
the worst example of land abuse on the North 
American Continent. 

Here was a definite threat to the wealth 
and position of substantial citizens. Articu- 
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late by virtue of money and influence, this 
solid group began to drive the story into 
public consciousness. Now newspapers in the 
middle valley carry daily items to hammer 
home awareness of the dangers consequent 
to land destruction. Pressure is exerted on 
Congress to vote funds for dams and recla- 
mation work. The plight of the Spanish- 
American villagers is revealed in all its sor- 
didness. 
FLOOD INSURANCE REFUSED 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico's largest city 
the chamber of commerce even risked fright- 
ening new business away by admitting that 
the city’s existence is subject to the whim of 
nature—a sudden spring thaw to melt the 
heavy snow cover in the mountains might 
bring down rampaging floods to endanger 
every building in the business section. The 
chamber went to the extreme length of mak- 
ing public the fact that insurance companies 
refuse to issue policies against flood damage 
in downtown Albuquerque. 

The noted geographer, J. Russell Smith, 
in a paper presented before the Association 
of American Geographers at Cambridge, 
Mass., in December 1938, referred to the 
Upper Rio Grande Valley as “The doomed 
valley of the Upper Rio Grande—the most 
striking example of regional suicide.” He 
included the entire Upper Rio Grande, from 
Fort Quitman, Tex., to the New Mexico- 
Colorado line. 

Smith is backed in his estimate by Ward 
Shephard, who, in his book Food or Famine, 
says: “Nowhere on this continent and almost 
nowhere in the world is there to be found 
such a dramatic example of the break-down 
of a whole watershed and its river system.” 


ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS AGREE 


Almost without exception engineers and 
scientists who have studied this area have 
weighted their reports with statements 
equally ominous. It is made clear by these 
men that the area below Elephant Butte 
Reservoir at the southern end of the valley, 
temporarily productive under irrigation from 
stored water, will share the fate of the 
middle valley when once the sediment 
brought down unceasingly by the river fills 
the reservoir to the point where water stor- 
age is less than the annual withdrawal for 
irrigation. 

Thus do engineers, scholars, and scientists 
tend toward common conclusions to point up 
the fact that the people of the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley live in a blighted country. 

They are simple and forthright conclu- 
sions, with a common base—the misuse of the 
land which has stripped protective grasses 
and trees from forest and range lands, allow- 
ing waterborne silt and mud to be carried 
down to choke the river system. As a result 
of this misuse, the farms can no longer feed 
the rural population. The cities and towns 
along the river are under constant threat of 
destruction by flood. And, finally, if no cor- 
rective measures are taken, unchecked de- 
terioration of the land will destroy civiliza- 
tion in the valiey. 


A CENTURY AGO—SPANISH SETTLEMENT 


One hundred years ago the ranges of the 
middle valley watershed were deep in rich, 
soil-covering grass. The forests stood in the 
foothills and on the mountains to check the 
downrush of water from melting snows. The 
bottomlands were protected by billions of 
tiny roots and millions of towering trees 
from the insidious, throttling silt of the up- 
lands that was later to descend and engulf 
them. The Rio Grande and its tributaries 
were rivers then, and not, as they have be- 
come since, exaggerated arroyos—resposi- 
tories for mud and breeding places for useless, 
water-consuming salt bushes and trees. 

Many centuries ago the Indians, and three 
centuries ago the Spanish settled the val- 
ley—but slowly, and with few people. Al- 
though the Spanish brought sheep and cat- 
tle with them, their demands of the valley’s 








resources were light. They grazed their live- 
stock close to the valley settlements. There 
was no heavy grazing of the higher grass- 
lands, no intensive cutting of timber in 
the mountains. Even during the Mexican 
period, when herds were expanded, from 
1821 to 1846, range damage was confined 
to areas immediately surrounding the set- 
tlements, and no widespread deterioration 
of the valley’s resources took place. 


A CENTURY LATER—AMERICAN CASUALTY 


After 1846, when the United Siates ac- 
quired New Mexico from Mexico by the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the picture 
changed quickly. The Middle Rio Grande 
watershed became a casualty of America’s 
westward expansion. 

When the Santa Fe railroad brought its 
rails across the Colorado line in 1879 to 
provide New Mexico stockmen access to na- 
tional markets, the number of livestock in- 
creased rapidly. In the 20 years between 
1870 and 1890, the number of cattle and 
sheép on the watershed ranges jumped from 
449,000 to 1,727,000. The soil-holding grasses 
were increasingly displaced by clumpy ring 
grass, snake weed, and annuals that offered 
diminishing protection to the thin topsoil. 
Widespread timber cutting in the hills and 
mountains contributed to the rapid run- 
off of rainwater, speeding the destruction of 
the grass cover in the lower range lands, 
resulting in accelerated silt production. 

The ranges could not support this vast 
number of grazing animals. The herds 
were, perforce, gradually reduced until the 
livestock population was lower than at any 
time since 1870. The grazing capacity of 
the land declined more than a third. 

Meanwhile, during the time of increase 
and through the time of decrease enforced 
by reduced forage, the ranges produced im- 
mense quantities of silt to wreck the drain- 
age system. This silt is even now being 
poured into Middle Valley rivers at an un- 
believable rate. The Mississippi River, long 
termed the “Big Muddy,” carries in flood 
stage only One-tenth as much silt as an 
equal volume of Rio Grande flood water. 





Renewal of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following state- 
ment to the Ways and Means Committee 
on behalf of Florida fresh vegetable 
growers and shippers by the Florida 
Growers Association, Orlando, Fla., in 
regard to the proposed renewal of Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act: 

The Florida Growers Association opposes 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act because 
the agreements negotiated thereunder by the 
Department of State— 

1. Have not improved the living standards 
of citizens of other nations or made it pos- 
sible for them to buy American products, but 
have actually heiped to concentrate tne prof- 
its from foreign trade in a few hands, thus 
defeating the economic objectives of the act. 

2. Have not gained us true friends in other 
nations because the masses resent our aiding 
their exploiters to become richer. Thus, the 
political objectives have not been attained, 
and aid and comfort has been given to the 
exponents of communism. 
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3. Have permitted American capital, equip- 
ment, and know-how to be used in other na- 
tions to exploit labor in order to produce or 
manufacture items which can be marketed in 
the United States at prices with which the 
domestic producer cannot compete unless he 
reduces wages. 

Eighty-three percent of the fresh tomatoes 
marketed in the United States during the 
1946-47 season (December through May) were 
produced in Mexico or Cuba as contrasted 
with only 14 percent during 1938-39. Cause: 
Their low labor costs—$1 to $1.25 per day 
(United States). Effect: United States mar- 
kets periodically flooded; millions of dollars 
lost to domestic producers, with no corre- 
sponding saving by the consumer. Benefici- 
aries: The Americans who finance and mar- 
ket the crops, not the Mexican or Cuban 
farmers. Losers: The American farmer and 
his workers; the American economy. 

In 1938 the Congress decided that exploita- 
tion of domestic labor was bad, not only for 
the worker but for the economy of the Nation 
as a whole. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
was enacted to wipe out the unfair competi- 
tive advantage of the domestic employer who 
paid extremely low wages. 

The Trade Agreements Act, as now admin- 
istered, permits American capital to evade 
the principles of this law and to exploit labor 
in foreign nations. Result: The domestic 
producer is undersold in the American mar- 
ket and the living standards of the domestic 
employer and worker suffer. 

Free traders contend that American pro- 
ducers can, through greater efficiency, afford 
to compete directly with products of low- 
wage nations, blissfully ignoring the fact that 
the same technical knowledge and equipment 
can be transferred to the low-wage nation 
to produce there efficiently the low-cost prod- 
ucts that are dumped onto the American 
market the domestic producer has helped to 
create. 

In the case of perishable agricultural prod- 
ucts, no efficient method of mechanical har- 
vesting can provide the mature, garden- 
fresh products desired by the consumer—it’s 
still a selective process requiring hand labor. 


WHAT IS OUR NATIONAL POLICY? 


Ninety percent of American production is 
domestically consumed. Do we want to im- 
poverish the domestic producer and lower the 
purchasing power of the domestic worker in 
order to give away the remaining 10 percent 
in foreign lands? Or would it be better to 
first assure that our domestic economy is 
maintained at a high level? 


ABOUT COMMUNISM 


How can we best combat communism in 
other nations? Is it by policies which per- 
petuate the exploitation of workers in other 
countries, and at the same time constitute 
a serious drain on our domestic economy and 
threaten our living standards, or would it be 
best to prove in our own Nation that democ- 
racy and capitalism can work, and are not 
decadent, as the Communists claim? 


AN AFFIRMATIVE POLICY 


Let’s tell the world that we want to keep 
our living standards high, and that we want 
to encourage the improvement of living 
standards in other nations by permitting the 
entry, with little or no duty, of products 
which are produced by foreign employers who~ 
pay living wages which would permit the 
foreign citizen to buy our products. The 
Communists are promising the masses just 
that, but we have the opportunity to deliver. 

This would necessitate the adoption of a 
flexible tariff policy, under which an im- 
partial fact-finding body would study living 
standards, competitive conditions, and other 
related factors, and determine a tariff rate 
for each commcdity from each principal pro- 
ducing nation which would place the 
domestic and foreign producer on a fair 
competitive basis. 
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WE AREN’T THE ONLY PRODUCERS WHO Cu ULD 8B 
AFFECTED 


What products, either raw or manufac- 
tured, are produced in the United States, 
which could not be produced far more cheaply 
in foreign nations with living standards 
lower than our own, if reduction or removal 
of tariffs permitted American capital and 
technology to produce these commodities 
abroad with exploited labor, for sale in the 
United States? How long could our domestic 
economy survive? 





Lever Bros. Co., of Cambridge, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following -letter 
from a constituent, and also a news item: 


May 5, 1948. 

Hon. Roy O. Wooprvurr, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WooprurF: I enclose herewith for 
your information a clipping from the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 5, setting forth 
the fact that Lever Bros., which as you know 
is a British institution with a branch in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is engaged in an extensive ex- 
pansion program. 

In 1944 it bought the Pepsodent Co.; in 
1947 it bought Harriet Hubbard Ayer, the 
cosmetics firm; last month it bought the 
Luxor cosmetic line from Armour & Co.; and, 
it has now bought the Rayve Creme Shampoo 
and the Hedy Wave Home Permanent. Alto- 
gether it is somewhat amazing that subsidi- 
aries of a British corporation are able to ex- 
tend their operations in the United States, 
and, yet, the British never have money to 
pay their debts. 

In another clipping, which unfortunately 
I have mislaid, it is set forth that the Socony 
Vacuum is buying oil from the Anglo- 
Iranian Co. for shipment into the United 
States from Kuwait and Persia. This fact 
indicates that the British have a surplus of 
oil which they can ship to the United States 
and which we will have to pay for at the 
same time that we are pouring over a billion 
dollars into Britain this year for the Marshall 
plan. 

In the light of these facts I hope that the 
time will come when we can get rid of the 
internationalist gang who are running this 
country for the benefit of other countries. 

With best regards, believe me, 

Sincerely yours. 

LEVER BROS. BUY RAYVE, HEDY LINES—ACQUIRES 
CREME SHAMPOO AND WAVE HOME FERMA- 
NENT 
Acquisition of Rayve Creme Shampoo and 

Hedy Wave Home Permanent by Lever Bros. 

Co., Cambridge, Mass., was announced yes- 

terday by Charles Luckman, president of 

Lever Bros. Mr. Luckman said the products 

would be manufactured and merchandised 

by the company’s Pepsodent division. 


The new businesses, with their trade- 
marks and good will, were acquired from 
William R. Warner Co., manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals and toiletries. Terms of 


the transactions were not disclosed. 
The transaction also involved two other 
Rayve products, Rayve Creme hair dressing, 


and Rayve Caress hair dressing. Rayve 
Creme Shampoo, first introduced to the pub- 
lic in June 1944, is one of the leading sellers 


oS 
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in the field. Hedy Wave Home Permanents 
were introduced in January of this year in 
the rapidly expanding home permanent 
field. 

Mr. Luckman pointed out that acquisition 
of the products was another step in the 
Lever expansion program which started a 
few years ago. In 1944 Pepsodent Co. was 
bought and made a division of the Lever or- 
ganization. In July 1947, Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, the cosmetics firm, was acquired, and 
last month the Luxor cosmetic line was pur- 
chased from Armour & Co. 





The Filipinos Are With Us—Their Pro- 
American Attitude Is Proverbial—We 
Must Not Forget or Fail Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Vicente Villamin, the well-known Filipino 
writer, lawyer, and economist, published 
an article in the Manila Bulletin in the 
Philippines which should be read by all 
Members of Congress and the officials of 
the administration. 

The Filipino leaders, according to Mr. 
Villamin, have declared clearly that in 
case of war the Philippines will stand by 
the side of the United States as a bellig- 
erent. That is a magnificent attitude. 
No other nation has said as much. No 
other nation has assured us that they 
will be with us in case of war. The 
Filipinos alone of all peoples have done 
so. 

This Congress should take notice of 
that. We are extending aid in billions 
of dollars to European countries. We 
have not even given the Filipino veterans 
who fought under our flag what they 
deserve in veterans’ benefits. 

I hope Mr. Villamin will give Congress 
the facts of the matter. He told me that 
two members of the Philippine Congress, 
Hon. Ramon Magsaysay and Hon. Atilano 
Cinco, have arrived in Washington to 
work for the veterans’ bill, H. R. 4073. 
Father E. J. Haggerty, the guerrilla 
padre, is also here to help as a volunteer 
like Mr. Villamin. 

They will need to work very hard to 
get their bill acted upon because of the 
many measures pending before Congress 
and because of other considerations of a 
political nature. 

Mr. Villamin’s article-follows: 

PHILIPPINE BELLIGERENCY 
(By Vicente Villamin) 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Philippine Secretary 
of National Defense Ruperto Kangleon is 
quoted in an Associated Press dispatch from 
Manila as saying that the Philippines would 
not hesitate to join forces with the United 
States in a war with Russia and that the 
Philippine Congress would be asked for an 
emergency additional appropriation of 132,- 
000,000 pescs ($66,000,000) to equip fully at 
least 45,000 ground troops. 

The heroic proportions of this rearma- 
ment program are clear from the fact that 
the amount asked for is equivalent to over 
50 percent of the national budget and the 


increase of the army personnel is over 200 
percent of the present force. In comparison, 
Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal asked 
the American Congress for the same purpose 
an amount equal to 8 percent of the budget 
and an increase of about 25 percent in the 
armed forces, besides limited conscription 
and universal military training. 

Other foreign countries, outside of Russia, 
are hardly preparing militarily for war. The 
bulk of the six-billion-dollar American aid 
is intended to be used for the improvement 
of the economic condition of the participat- 
ing countries in the hope that their people 
would not stagger into communism in sheer 
desperation. 

In the event of war, they would expect to 
receive lend-lease assistance from the ar- 
senal of democracy that is America. Besides 
that, it is generally believed that the next 
war will be a competition between scientific 
weapons that they do not have and will cost 
them too much to obtain. 

These realities make the Philippine war 
attitude all the more impressive. And when 
it is considered that the Philippines is in 
financial straights and is not included in the 
American foreign-aid act, the ECA, the de- 
cisiveness of its attitude is really formidable. 

It is assumed that Secretary Kangleon’s 
statement represents the policy of the Roxas 
administration just as a similar statement by 
Secretary Forrestal expresses that of the Tru- 
man administration. It makes the Philip- 
pines the first and only country in the world 
that has come out clearly, saying that she 
will range herself with the United States as a 
belligerent in case of war. If other nations 
would follow suit with the same avowal of 
self-sacrifice and determination, world war 
III might be averted, with Russia sobered to 
the terrible realities. 

Nations go to war when they have a casus 
belli, that is, cause justifying resort to war. 
In the present instance, outside of the gen- 
eral proposition that democracy is in a death 
duel with communism, the Philippines to 
date has no specific cause for war with Rus- 
sia. Therefore, her decision to go to war on 
the side of the United States must be taken 
as a deliberate expression of her attachment 
to and solidarity with that country. For that 
action, Russia, to which sentiment has hardly 
any compelling force, might display a puni- 
tive vindictiveness when war comes by send- 
ing to the Philippines one of her secret en- 
gines of destruction. 

It is the expectation that if and when the 
United States goes to war the Philippines 
involuntarily would be involved in it. The 
involvement would come when the enemy 
attacks the American military establishments 
on Philippine territory, with the fighting 
not restricted to the military area. But if 
he fails to attack and the country does not 
become a battleground, she will not or need 
not be formally in the war at all. She could 
help the United States in every way possi- 
ble. And it would still be prudent for her 
to be prepared for any eventuality. 

The belligerency status of the Philippines 
in case of war will produce certain foresee- 
able results. If she is a belligerent and she 
is not a battleground because the enemy 
has not attacked her territory, it is prob- 
able that she will be asked by her ally, the 
United States, to send troops to China, Korea, 
or Manchuria to fight the Communists there 
alongside the American soldiers. But if she 
is not a belligerent because she has not de- 
clared war for the reason that she has not 
been attacked, no Filipino troops will be 
sent to the mainland of Asia to fight the 
enemy of the United States. 

The Kangleon statement morally commits 
the Philippines, subject to constitutional 
processes, to declare war on her own voli- 
tion and, of course, on her own responsi- 
bility. Without a scintilla of doubt, this 
constitutes the central foreign policy of 
the Republic of the Philippines, announced, 
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significantly if unwittingly, by the Secretary 
of National Defense instead of the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. ; 

The statement came at the very moment 
when the American Congress had all but ap- 
proved an appropriation of $6,098,000,000 to 
help certain foreign countries, including 
China, to fight the menace of hunger and 
communism and the Russian threat. If it 
had come sooner and had been properly ex- 
ploited, the Congress might have included 
the Philippines as one of the recipients of 
the aid. Later, several Congressmen told the 
writer that it was an oversight because no- 
body mentioned it or reminded them of it. 

The forthright pro-American attitude of 
the Philippines, when understood by the 
American people, would touch them to the 
quick for its singular unselfishness and its 
splendid spirit of loyalty and solidarity. If 
the Philippines had been inclined to be 
selfish, she would have adopted the all-too- 
common strategy of fence sitting and lure 
the United States to offer financial and mili- 
tary assistance for her to come down to terra- 
clara and be counted as an active collabo- 
rator in the cause of democracy. 

Thus, when everything is said and done, 
it will be admitted by all who would know 
the facts that America can depend more on 
the Filipino people than on any other peo- 
ple on the face of the earth to stand by 
her through thick and thin, in war and in 
peace, now and in the future. The relations 
of the two countries are truly beautiful and 
nothing should be done to diminish or de- 
molish their efficacy and splendor. 

In the Philippines there will be cynics, 
skeptics, and assorted mountebanks who will 
say that the rearmament program is really 
intended for the Huks, PKM’s, and other dis- 
sidents. That would only prove that there 
is free speech there. It could not be the in- 
tention. The government must protect the 
country from enemies. 





The Railroad Strike Can Be Averted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the United States are very much 
concerned with the possibilities of a 
railroad strike next Tuesday, May 11. 

I sincerely trust that ways may be 
found to avert this calamity because 
no one can possibly benefit by such a 
strike and millions upon millions of peo- 
ple will be adversely affected. I have 
just recently returned from Chicago, 
and while there I took advantage of the 
opportunity to talk to many of the 
railroad employees who will be affected 
by such a strike. 

I also wish to bring to your attention, 
Mr. Speaker, the facts surrounding the 
negotiations of the present contract of 
the three brotherhoods which finally 
landed on the desk of Dr. John Steel- 
man, Assistant to the President, to de- 
termine if there is a possibility he 
might work out an agreement before it 
becomes necessary to send it to the 
President. 

There are less than 10 percent of the 
railroad employees involved in the pres- 
ent negotiations, and over 90 percent 
have accepted the 1542 cents an hour 
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increase in wages. The Emergency 
Board appointed by the President of the 
United States under the Railway Labor 
Act has recommended that the three 
brotherhoods be given the same amount. 
To be more specific, a 15% cents an 
hour increase was granted to approxi- 
mately 1,035,000 nonoperating railroad 
employees effective September 1, 1947. 
This was the direct result of arbitra- 
tion. Then on November 1, 1947 a sim- 
ilar increase became effective after 
negotiation for approximately 170,000 
conductors and trainmen. Thus, by 
November 1, 1947 over 1,200,000 railroad 
employees, or over 90 percent of the 
total, had received a wage increase of 
15%4 cents an hour through arbitration 
or negotiation. 

During the spring of this year the 
Emergency Board appointed by the Pres- 
ident held hearings in Chicago for 33 
days, at which time all parties of interest 
were given a full hearing. In its report 
to the President dated March 27, 1948, 
after extensive hearings, the Emergency 
Board recommended a wage increase of 
154% cents an hour effective November 
1, 1947, for the three brotherhoods, 
namely: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 
In addition, the Board also recommended 
certain changes in working rules which 
were subject to controversy between the 
parties of interest. 

The people are deeply interested in 
having this strike prevented due to the 
fact that the railroad brotherhoods down 
through the years have had an enviable 
reputation among unions in being able 
to keep their unions free of any taint of 
communism and radicals. The brother- 
hoods under the Railway Labor Act have 
been able to negotiate contracts that 
have brought many benefits to their 
members over a long period of years 
without crippling the economy of our 
country. It was because of this fine rec- 
ord of the railroad employees that the 
Railway Labor Act has been held up as 
a model of negotiation and arbitration 
ofabor disputes. 

The recommendations of the Emer- 
gency Board, which have already been 
accepted by the railroads, would be retro- 
active to November 1, 1947, and any re- 
maining differences can be taken up in 
the very near future when they start 
negotiations on a new contract. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, my plea today is to the 
officers of the three brotherhoods to fa- 
vorably consider the recommendations of 
the President’s Emergency Board, not 
only for the benefit of their own mem- 
bers, but for the benefit of all railroad 
employees and the people of the entire 
Nation who will be affected by a railroad 
strike at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the railroad em- 
ployees are fearful that another so-called 
work-or-fight bill may be presented to 
the Congress by the President, which, if 
passed, will completely wreck the entire 
Railway Labor Act and the advantages 
they have enjoyed under it. 

Speaking for the good of the railroad 
employees of America and having their 
interests in mind, I say we cannot and 


must not have a railroad strike at this 
time. If the officers of the three broth- 
erhoods really have the interest of labor 
at heart they will not force one now. 

Inasmuch as the members of the 
unions have not had an opportunity to 
express themselves on the recommenda- 
tion of the President’s Emergency Board, 
it seems to me the only fair thing to do 
at this hour is for the men representing 
the three brotherhoods in the present 
negotiations to agree to a temporary 
truce until they can submit to the mem- 
bership of their unions the proposition 
recommended by the President’s Emer- 
gency Board in order to get an expres- 
sion from the rank and file as to how 
they feel regarding its fairness. 

With that thought in mind I have sent 
the following telegram to Dr. John Steel- 
man today: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1948. 
Dr. JoHN STEELMAN, 
Assistant to the President, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as members of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America have 
not yet been given opportunity to express 
their personal opinions on recommendation 
of President’s Emergency Board, I respect- 
fully suggest you endeavor to obtain agree- 
ment from officers of three brotherhoods to 
defer contemplated railroad strike scheduled 
for May 11 until such time as vote of mem- 
bership can be taken. This suggestion is 
submitted in a sincere effort to avert a na- 
tional catastrophe which will surely result if 
strike takes place. 

Congressman Frep E. BuUSBEY. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
of W. Averell Harriman, United States 
special representative in Europe, before 
the Subcommittee on Tariffs of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, on House Joint Reso- 
lution 335, a joint resolution to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
May 5, 1948: 


I am exceedingly sorry that I am not able 
to appear personally before this committee. 
I am just on the eve of leaving for Paris to 
assume my new duties as United States spe- 
cial representative in Europe. Nevertheless, 
I do want to present to the committee my 
views on the importance of the renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

The program of economic cooperation for 
European recovery, which has been gener- 
ously and wisely supported by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Congress, involves a real 
sacrifice on the part of the people of the 
United States. This sacrifice is being made 
willingly because it promises the strengthen- 
ing of the free countries of Europe and 
peace and security for the United States. 
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But I am sure the people and the Congress 
are determined that this wisdom and gener- 
osity shall not be wasted, as they would if 
the program should fail to achieve its pur- 
pose of restoring the war-devastated coun- 
tries to a position where they can stand 
firmly on their own feet. 

I consider it my duty, therefore, to point 
cut how seriously this program would be 
jeopardized if the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act should not be renewed before its 
expiration on June 12 or should be renewed 
for only 1 year. Termination of the act at 
this time would cut short an auxiliary pro- 
gram that is vital to European recovery, and 
any change in the act that appeared to fore- 
cast a change in our policy toward the re- 
duction of barriers to trade would be taken 
by the free world as an abdication of the 
leadership the United States has been pro- 
viding. 

Last year at Geneva, under the authority of 
that act, the United States concluded a mul- 
tilateral trade agreement with 22 other coun- 
tries. But this was only the beginning of the 
job that urgently needs to be done. The 
Geneva negotiations, for example, did not in- 
clude Italy, Greece, Portugal, Eire, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, or Iceland, all countries 
included in the European recovery program. 
With some of these countries we have no 
trade agreement of the kind contemplated by 
the act; with others we have old agreements, 
concluded before the war and in need of 
revision. 

An agreement that would reduce tariffs and 
other barriers to trade between any one of 
these countries and the United States can 
make it easier for that country to sell us its 
goods and therefore can speed the day when 
it can pay for the food and equipment it 
needs out of dollars that are earned—not 
given or loaned. This sort of stimulus is 
badly needed. Exports from the United 
States are running billions of dollars a year 
ahead of our impcerts. The eccnomic recov- 
ery of western Europe will not be sound or 
lasting until its trade with the rest of the 
world is brought more nearly into balance 
and trade with the United States must be a 
large factor in that balance. 

Moreover, in the law establishing the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, Congress 
included an essential provision, namely, that 
the countries which participate in the bene- 
fits of the program should undertake to 
cooperate with each other—and with other 
countries—for the reduction of barriers be- 
tween themselves and between themselves 
and the rest of the world. I am confident 
that these countries are ready to carry out 
these policies which the United States con- 
siders vital to their recovery, and we must 
be in a position to participate in the carry- 
ing out of this program which we have asked 
them to undertake. It is essential that the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act be for 
a sufficient period to permit this program to 
be carried out. 

If this country were not in a position to 
participate effectively in a program for ex- 
pansion of trade, our inability to act would 
come as a severe shock to the rest of the 
world. It would shake their faith in our 
unity of purpose and even in the ultimate 
success of the European recovery program 
itself, 

It is only through consistency in our for- 
eign policies that we can hope to hold the 
confidence of the people of the world. If we 
should, after 14 years, abandon or weaken 
the Reciprccal Trade Agreements program, at 
the very time this program is most needed 
for world recovery and for the stability of our 
own economy, there can be little doubt that 
the confidence in the consistency of our pol- 
icy would be shaken. On confidence in the 
steadfastness of the United States at this 
moment in histcry rests the hope of the free 
people of the world for peace and stability. 
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Ohio Primary Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a part of John O’Donnell’s column on 
the editorial page of the Washington 
Times-Herald of May 6, 1948, which, in 
my opinion, properly evaluates the re- 
sults of the Ohio primary election: 


CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


The Taft-Stassen fight for Ohio presi- 
dental delegates hasn’t turned out to be as 
decisive or dramatic in its result as the boys 
who love color and the unexpected in these 
political scraps hoped that it might have 
been. 

The Ohio Senator hasn’t been hit hard 
enough to hurt. The unorthodox but beau- 
tifully organized and well-heeled young con- 
tender from Minnesota failed to score any 
such impressive victory as he marked up to 
his credit in the Wisconsin and Nebraska 
primaries. 

In fact, the Stassen band wagon was defi- 
nitely slowed down—but it didn’t stop. 

The Tarr backers here in Washington are 
proclaiming—not too violently—that the re- 
sults are an outstanding victory for the sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio. 

When Tart gets the overwhelming majority 
of Republican delegates in his native State 
and Stassen wins in districts which were 
sources of tremendous New Deal and CIO 
voting power in the last 16 years, the results 
don’t mean much. 

To repeat a pet tag line that F. D. R. fre- 
quently used to describe such political sit- 
uations: 

“The Dutch have conquered Holland.” 

On the over-all picture as of today, it seems 
likely that Governor Dewey, of New York, 
Senator Taft, and former Governor Stassen, 
will be running neck and neck at the first 
roll call in Philadelphia with none of them 
having more than 300 delegates and none 
under 250. 

The crucial test of strength will pivot on 
the issues: Which candidate can hold his 
delegates most firmly in line? 

Who can first nail down those early ballots 
which will be cast for the favorite sons—hbal- 
lots which will be decisive in the race to 
reach the winning 548 mark before the rest- 
less delegates are suddenly stampeded for a 
dark horse—such as General MacArthur, 
Governor Warren, of California, Speaker of 
the House Joe Martin, or any of the other Re- 
publican hopefuls? 

From the Ohio returns the Taft forces take 
comfort in these results: 

1. The sole Stassen candidate in the State- 
wide contest for the nine delegates-at-large 
posts was swamped by the Taft supporters, 
despite the fact that the Stassen entry, Car- 
rington T. Marshall, former Ohio chief 
justice, had never been defeated for public 
office, had a potent name as a vote getter 
and was a single shot candidate. 

2. Stassen’s victories in Ohio duplicated 
the trend of his Wisconsin primary vote. 
In districts where the Roosevelt New Deal 
had won impressive victories in the past— 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Toledo, etc.—it was 
obvious that a large portion of the former 
New Deal vote entered the Republican fight 
to cast its ballot against Tarr just as in 
Wisconsin the same voting strength entered 
the Wisconsin Republican primary to vote 


for Stassen against General MacArthur and 
Governor Dewey. 

3. Stassen’s bid for the labor vote in Ohio’s 
industrial centers, which took the form of 
his most severe criticism of the Taft-Hartley 
labor legislation, has stiffened the opposition 
to Stassen among Republican leaders in Con- 
gress who will have powerful posts of control 
in the Philadelphia convention—the very 
spot where Stassen now needs influential 
friends. : 

Political veterans from Ohio will insist that 
it’s nothing new for Ohio to refuse her fa- 
vorite sons a solid block of votes in a Pres- 
idential convention. In that politically sen- 
sitive State all party leaders have enough 
rebellious rivals in their bailiwicks anxious 
and able to kick up a rumpus. 

In 1936, for example, Tart was again the 
favorite son. The late Sen. Bill Borah of 
Idaho filed as a candidate and without mak- 
ing a speech or attempting any primary 
campaign, picked off four Ohio delegates from 
districts where the leaders just didn’t care 
for the Taft organization. 

And back in 1920, when the Ohio Repub- 
licans were backing then Sen. Warren G. 
Harding as their favorite son, former Gover- 
nor Lowden, of Illinois, walked away with 
nine delegates. 

The Democratic side of the picture is be- 
ginning to develop some exciting angles even 
at this stage of the game as interesting as 
the Taft-Stassen fight in Ohio and the com- 
ing Dewey-Stassen brawl in Oregon. 





A Clarion Call to All Lovers of Liberty 
Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting in the RecorpD some comments 
with reference to a broadcast recently 
made by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill. Mr. 
Pettengill’s patriotic appeal will be criti- 
cized by those who are in political league 
with the subversive elements now op- 
erating within and without our Govern- 
ment, but his clarion call for action is 
timely and should be heeded: 

GOVERNMENT BY PROPAGANDA 
(Text of broadcast by Hoh. Samuel B. Pet- 

tengill over ABC network, Sunday, April 25, 

1948) 

Last Sunday I spoke of the great need to 
send your strongest and best men and women 
to Congress. One reason we need that kind 
is the fact that a super Congress is growing 
up in Washington that is dwarfing the Con- 
gress established by the Constitution. 

I refer to law making by propaganda by 
the executive departments. Propaganda that 
uses money paid by all taxpayers and by 
members of all parties. Propaganda by men 
who are not elected by anybody, who often 
work in the dark—in short, a new invisible 
government. 

With the huge funds at their command, 
they mold public opinion so effectively that 
they often determine the result in advance 
of a vote by your representatives in Con- 
gress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that no sen- 
sible person could doubt the wisdom and 
accuracy of this statement. 

This subverts the principles of a repre- 
sentative government. It is illegal, and as 
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I shall point out, in many cases it is in 
violation of criminal statutes. 
CONGRESS MUST TAKE ACTION 

Yet it goes unpunished, and will continue 
to go unpunished, until we get a Congress 
that will deny this superlegislature the use 
of public funds, and until we get a Depart- 
ment of Justice that will put these culprits 
in jail. 


Mr. Speaker, does any person dispute 
this? 

When the executive branch of any gov- 
ernment—by the use of public funds—con- 
trols the thinking of the people, a Congress, 
or Parliament, becomes superfluous—even 
though it may be kept, as a political “Charlie 
McCarthy,” to give a pretense of legality to 
what is in fact a perversion of representative 
government. 

Government by propaganda has been an 
indispensable factor in the development of 
the idea of an all-wise, indispensable man— 
call him Duce, Fuehrer, Leader, or any other 
name. 


Mr. Speaker, here again I have warned 
the House of the fact that the same tech- 
nique of these dictators is being followed 
so far as propaganda is concerned. 


ENDOWED FOR 25 YEARS 


For 25 years, the world has witnessed the 
sinister growth of this idea. It is found in 
the thought police of Japan, in the total cen- 
sorship of Russia, in the huge propaganda 
machines of Mussolini and Hitler, controlling 
the press, radio, public platform, motion 
pictures, the theater, and to some extent 
even music, art, science, and the pulpit. 


Mr. Speaker, a book entitled “Power,” 
published many years ago, pointed 
out how propaganda could completely 
change the ideology of a nation with 
reference to government. 


As a German writer puts it, it was in- 
tended “to render the parliamentary sys- 
tem * * * incapable of independent ac- 
tion * * * to make the Reichstag pow- 
erless as a law-giving and policy-forming 
body.” 


Mr. Speaker, are we going to permit 
a small group, through propaganda paid 
for by the taxpayers, to destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in their Congress? 


Goebbels, the Nazi Minister of Propaganda 
and Enlightenment, made internal resist- 
ance to Hitler impossible by feeding out to 
the German people only what Hitler wanted 
them to hear, by coloring and suppressing 
public information, by forbidding criticism, 
and so making a farce of popular elections, 
and a pious fraud of voting in the German 
Congress. The same tactics are at work in 
the new puppet government behind the iron 
curtain. 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot tell the people 
that we are unaware of what the sub- 
versive interests are doing by the use of 
the taxpayers’ money to weaken and de- 
stroy representative government. 


If free debate of government policies had 
not been crushed, it is wholly possible that 
Hitler would not have been able to plunge 
Germany into war. 


A DANGEROUS THREAT IN AMERICA 


Executive propaganda is one of the most 
sinister developments in the modern world. 
We, who believe in a free society, must stop 
its growth here. It has already made serious 
headway. 

From this indictment, we exclude the con- 
stitutional right and duty of the President to 
make recommendations of legislation to Con- 
gress. We exclude his official radio addresses 
and press conferences. We exclude the testi- 
mony of Cabinet members for committees of 
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Congress. We exclude the official reports of 
Government departments. 

All these are legitimate. And, of course, 
we exclude the expression of opinion and the 
advocacy of public measures by any person 
or organization who use their own money, 
and not the taxpayers’ money. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that we can all 
agree with what Mr. Pettengill has to say 
with reference to the right of the Presi- 
dent to make recommendations of legis- 
lation to Congress and his other rights 
enumerated by Mr. Pettengill. 


All these are part of the machinery of free 
government, But this is the practice that 
we must indict: the use of public funds, 
outside of the legitimate channels I have 
described, to mold the thinking of the pub- 
lic in order to build fires under Congressmen 
and Senators, to destroy their independent 
judgment, and force them to do the will of 
lobbyists in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, 

IT VIOLATES THE CONSTITUTION 


This propaganda is an evil thing for sev- 
eral reasons. It violates the Constitution, 
which vests all legislative powers in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It is immoral. It uses taxes paid by those 
who oppose a public measure in order to 
enact it into law. 

It forces Republicans to finance a policy 
favored by Democrats, or vice versa. 

It is dishonest because it presents only one 
side of a question, and suppresses legitimate 
publie information. 

It is dangerous because it is wire-pulling 
by a small number of zealots who often work 
in secret. 

In foreign affairs, it gives the American 
sympathizers, or stool pigeons, of foreign 
governments the power to influence Ameri- 
can legislation and appropriations. It es- 
capes cross-examination at a public hearing 
on equal terms with all others before Con- 
gressional committees. 

It thus rests public policy on the lop-sided 
views of a few fanatics rather than on the 
broad understanding which comes from full, 
fair public debate on the floor of Congress. 

Let me tell you how this new engine of 
government operates. I must refer to actual 
cases but you will understand that I do not, 
here and now, necessarily condemn the 
measures themselves, Let’s take the Bretton 
Woods scheme to stabilize international 
money systems, and support the economy of 
foreign governments. This was an impor- 
tant policy costing billions of dollars. 


Mr. Speaker, it would be an astounding 
disclosure if the people were to be told 
what it has cost them for departmental 
literature distributed by Government 
agencies to subvert their thinking. 

SOLD TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


How was it sold to the American people 
and to Congress by this super-legislature us- 
ing public funds to propagandize one view- 
point only? 

The Treasury Department distributed 
890,000 pieces of literature favoring the Bret- 
ton Woeds scheme. How many pieces in op- 
position? Exactly 210—890,000 against 210. 
This is a ratio of over 4,000 to 1 in favor of 
Bretton Woods. That was loading the dice 
and that was not playing the game. Every 
wire was pulled—press, radio, college lecture 
hall, even the pulpits in the churches. 

By the time Congress voted on it, the 
American people had heard practically only 
one side of the question. On the Marshall 
plan, just enacted, all wires were pulled 
again. Officials of the State Department 
made speeches before cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, and dairy farmers, and other organiza- 
tions telling them how they would benefit 
financially from these huge appropriations. 

Important bills are introduced and Mem- 
bers of Congress cannot find out what pub- 


lic officials wrote them or what motives, in- 
terest, or reasons they had for promoting 
them. 

THE LEND-LEASE MONSTROSITY 


A notable example was lend-lease in 1941. 
It was impossible for any Congressman or 
Senator to find out whose idea it was, al- 
though a determined effort was made to dis- 
close that fact. 

It was not until long afterward that its 
apparent originator was discovered to be 
Britain’s Prime Minister Churchill. 

Such is the superlegislature that you do 
not elect, can’t see, talk to, argue with, or 
defeat at the next election. 

Another device is for some department 
chief to telephone—at public expense, of 
course—to governors, mayors, and party 
bosses back home to put the heat on Con- 
gressmen and Senators to force them into 
line. 

One United States Senator has said: “The 
purpose of this propaganda is to control the 
legislative branch of the Government. The 
machine has developed to such proportions 
that many Members of Congress are afraid 
to challenge its power. It is growing with 
lightning speed. Its growth increases its 
power, and its power means a further in- 
crease in its growth.” 


OUR FEDERAL “THOUGHT CONTROL” 


Last May, the House of Representatives 
created a Subcommittee on Publicity and 
Propaganda in the Executive Department. 
Congressman Harness of Indiana, the chair- 
man of that committee, says: 

“When government propaganda is success- 
ful in shaping public opinion to its own 
predetermined objectives, we have arrived 
at a system of Federal thought control 
which closely parallels the mechanics of dic- 
tatorship.” 

Mr. HARNEss reports that in 1946, the 
executive agencies spent $75,000,000 in pub- 
licity and propaganda activities. That is 
25 times as much as the law permits a 
national political party to spend in a Presi- 
dential campaign. That makes the executive 
branch of government the most powerful 
lobby in America. 

Forty-five thousand Federal employees de- 
vote all, or part, of their time to publicity 
and propaganda. These busy beavers issue 
an endless stream of press releases, ghost- 
written speeches, radio script, motion-pic- 
ture films, pamphlets, and so forth. 

When you hear half a dozen radio com- 
mentators all giving you the same line 
on Bretton Woods or any other public meas- 
ure, you can guess who is the Svengali who 
hypnotizes these Trilbys of the air to sing 
the same tune. 


WAR DEPARTMENT HIRED EXPERT 


To promote universal military training the 
War Department hired a New York expert 
to tour the country at taxpayers’ expense, 
and conduct radio panel discussions loaded 
with advocates of the measure. 

This expert asked the radio audiences to 
write letters to the stations, adding that the 
letters would be forwarded to the proper 
people in Congress. 

In addition, military airplanes were used to 
fly hundreds of influential civilians to mili- 
tary reservations, in order to line them up 
for this policy. They also discovered a sub- 
marine in the Pacific Ocean at just the right 
moment for maximum effect—as if we were 
the sole owners of that ocean. 

The Social Security Administration, Pub- 
lic Health Service, and Children’s Bureau 
send their agents all over the country to beat 
the tomtoms for socialized, or political medi- 
cine. 

These traveling lobbyists—at your ex- 
pense—set up so-called health workshops 
and drum up trade with social-welfare work- 
ers, women’s clubs, labor unions, and all 
other susceptible to the service of human- 
ity—and the possible hope of jobs for them- 
selves. They have even sent their mis- 
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sionaries—at your expense—on junketing 
trips to England, New Zealand, South Amer- 
ica, and Japan. 

Much the same story can be told about 
public housing. 


BOLD DEFIANCE OF LAW 


All this is done in defiance of a law which 
provides that no money appropriated by 
Congress shall be used to pay for any letter, 
printed matter, or other device “intended or 
designed to influence in any manner a Mem- 
ber of Congress to favor or oppose, by his 
vote or otherwise, any legislation or appro- 
priation by Congress.” That law provides 
fine and imprisonment for anyone violat- 
ing it. 

And yet, so far as I know, no one has ever 
been indicted for violating that law. 

Such is the super-legislature, the new min- 
istry of propaganda and enlightenment. It 
is heading America toward an all-powerful 
executive, and a one-party state. It may 
help to explain why Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders so often agree on a “bi-par- 
tisan” policy which denies to the American 
people an honest discussion and free and 
full debate on all great public questions. 

It is an additional reason why you should 
elect strong men to Congress, who will refuse 
to appropriate to these lobbyists in Govern- 
ment the funds with which they tell you 
what to think. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it is the duty 
for those who believe in free government 
and who are here to represent the peo- 
ple to take legislative steps to stop the 
appropriation of the people’s money for 
the use by agencies of the Government 
which are spending that money to en- 
trench themselves in power as well as 
weaken the form of government that 
supports them. We are rapidly on 
the way to nationalization, which can 
only be stopped by people who treasure 
liberty and who have courage to resist 
becoming taxpaying slaves to bureauc- 
racy. 





Walter Lippmann Sees Progress Toward a 
Solution in Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that so distinguished a thinker and pub- 
licist as Walter Lippmann can find 
grounds for optimism in the Palestine 
situation. For myself, I confess that the 
outlook seems dark and dreary. While 
the spokesmen of the great powers in the 
United Nations talk, the lives of human 
beings are needlessly sacrificed to the 
strange British god of Empire, and noth- 
ing is done to insure that the pledges of 
America and Great Britain and of the 
United Nations will be carried out. 

Nevertheless, because Walter Lipp- 
mann is a skilled observer of great 
human sympathies, I read his column in 
this morning’s New York Herald Tribune 
with hope and interest, and under leave 
I am inserting it in the Recorp. 

Mr. Lippmann at least clearly points 
out that the kingdom of Transjordan is 
no more than a British puppet, and that 
the acts of aggression performed and 
threatened by King Abdullah could be 
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quickly ended by the British if they 
threatened to stop the flow of money 
for the support of the Arab Legion, which 
is, as a matter of public record, British- 
armed, British-trained, British-led, and 
British-clothed and fed. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW—TOWARD A SOLUTION IN 
PALESTINE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The statement made to the United Nations 
on Palestine by the British Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Arthur Creech-Jones, is an aus- 
picious event. That is not only because it is 
the most sensible and useful contribution yet 
made to the discussion, but because it shows 
that Great Britain, now that she is about to 
be relieved of her thankless burdens as the 
ruler of Palestine, is preparing to take a lead- 
ing part, which no one else can take, in work- 
ing out a general settlement. 

British leadership is indispensable to a 
settlement because, as a matter of fact, what 
has to be settled is the relationship between 
the Jewish state, which already exists de 
facto, and the Arab kingdom of Transjordan, 
which is a British protectorate. In this 
situation Britain has a dual role; as one of 
the great powers in the United Nations, re- 
sponsible for making and keeping peace; as 
the one great power which by treaty and by 
its military and financial connections is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the only Arab 
state which can wage a serious war or make 
a genuine peace in Palestine. These two 
roles are not contradictory but complemen- 
tary. 

What Mr. Creech-Jones has proposed is 
that the United Nations give up the notion 
of creating and imposing a new regime in 
Palestine, and that it concentrate its efforts 
on mediation between the Jewish and the 
Arab communities. To do this he suggests 
the appointment of a commission, which 
would hold, so to speak in escrow, the legal 
titles to the undivided assets of Palestine, 
and would seek to arrange a truce, then 
presumably a treaty of alliance or confedera- 
tion, between the de facto provisional gov- 
ernments of the Arab and the Jewish com- 
munities. 

This suggestion disposes of the false prob- 
lem which has so confused and obscured the 
real problem. It does away with the imag- 
inary problem that partition was something 
that had to be enforced by an international 
army, that a unified country had to be di- 
vided forcibly from the outside. It does away 
with the imaginary solution that partition 
could be renounced or abandoned. It recog- 
nizes the plain fact that partition has oc- 
curred, that “services, once run by the cen- 
tral government, are now in the hands of 
Jewish and Arab communities; and that, 
psychologically, a new sense of responsibility 
toward the maintenance by each community, 
of its own life, has been created.” 

The real problem, therefore, is not whether 
Palestine is to be partitioned, or whether it 
ought to be, but how—since partition has oc- 
curred—a truce, a peace, and finally some 
form of confederation can be negotiated and 
accepted. In this the role of Transjordan 
is crucial. For events have shown that the 
Arab guerrillas in Palestine are no match for 
the Haganah, and that they lack the or- 
ganization and the force to establish a pro- 
visional government. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that they must lean on King Abdullah 
andn his little Transjordan Army. 

It follows that the military truce, which 
everyone must desire, will have to be ar- 
ranged between the Haganah and the Trans- 
jordan Army, and that a political peace will 
have to be negotiated between the Kingdom 
of Transjordan and the provisional govern- 
ment of the Jewish state. 

For that there is needed the mediation of 
Great Britain, closely and sympthetically 
supported by the United States, and operat- 
ing with the moral authority of the United 
Nations 
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It is fairly evident that the real problem, 
as respects King Abdullah, is how to enable 
him to enter Palestine for the purpose of an- 
nexing the Arab territory and of making a 
treaty with the Jewish state. Obviously 
neither the British Government nor the 
United Nations can permit him to enter Pal- 
estine for the purpose of annexing the whole 
of it. They are bound to restrain him from 
doing that. But they have at the same time 
every reason to make arrangements by 
which he is invited to come in to the Arab 
territory peaceably and to participate in the 
negotiation of a treaty of settlement. 

That requires the exercise of British in- 
fluence to restrain him from aggression, and 
of British statesmanship, with American 
and United Nations support, to make the 
enlargement of his kingdom an orderly proc- 
ess. Almost certainly it requires also a 
promise of reinforcements by which he can 
protect himself against conspiracies and as- 
sassinations on the part of the Grand Mufti 
and his other Arab enemies. For it is the 
danger of being stabbed in the back that 
almost certainly stands in the way of his 
playing the part which is so greatly in the 
interest of his kingdom, his dynasty, and 
of the peace and prosperity of Palestine. 

It would seem to be indicated, therefore, 
that Britain and the United States should 
strengthen the military position in Trans- 
Jordan, that they should in fact make that 
sparsely inhabited but strategically impor- 
tant country their principal military position 
in the Middle East. What needs to be done 
to solve the problem of Palestine needs also 
to be done to solve the problem of main- 
taining the position of the western world 
in the Middle East. 

The place to halt the British withdrawal 
from the Middle East is in Trans-Jordan. 
There is no other place of comparable im- 
portance where a firm footing can be estab- 
lished. The political situation in Iraq and 
in Egypt is notoriously insecure for the 
British, and therefore for all of the western 
countries. Iran is inaccessible. Turkey, 
though vitally important, is too exposed. 
Saudi Arabia is too far away. Cyrenaica is 
not strategically related to the vital position 
at Suez. 

If the western powers—and primarily 
Britain and America—are to remain in the 
eastern Mediterranean and in the Middle 
East, they must have a real foothold some- 
where. They cannot rely solely on the paper 
pacts with the Arab states which Mr. Bevin 
has with so much persistence and so little 
success been trying to use as a substitute 
for actual power. These pacts are all very 
well, and they may come to have some sub- 
stance if at some specific, strategically 
central place in the Middle East, Great Brit- 
ain, with American help and support, creates 
a center of power, and therefore of influence 
and authority. 





Pay Increase for Postal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present a 
letter just received from certain postal 
employees in Louisiana, petitioning for a 
pay increase for all employees of the 
Post Office Department. I also ask to 
have reproduced a splendid editorial 
from the Shreveport Journal on this 
same subject. 





This legislation has been pending in 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House for the entire term 
of this session of Congress but has re- 
cently been reported. It has been kicked 
around considerably without yet becom- 
ing law. The postal employees are en- 
titled to some action on this measure be- 
fore adjournment of Congress; and I 
urge again that the Post Office Commit- 
tee take aggressive steps to push a suit- 
able pay measure through Congress 
within the next week or two. The pay 
increase legislation has been stalled long 
enough. It is time to act. 


CousHaTTA, LA., May 3, 1948. 
Hon. OvERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building; 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Brooks: Enclosed is an editorial 
which appeared in the Shreveport Journal 
under date of April 28, 1948. 

The undersigned postal employees of Cou- 
shatta Post Office respectfully request that 
you have same printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD under extension of remarks. 

Thanking you for this and past favors, we 
are, 

Respectfully yours, 

M. A. Conly, Jr., Clerk; Ivy T. Hunter, Jr., 
Clerk; Surrey E. Hunter, Clerk; Walter 
O. Hunter, Clerk; Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Townsend, Substitute Clerk; Odie 
Howard, Substitute Rural Carrier; 
Charles J. Brown, Rural Carrier; John 
F. Dry, Rural Carrier; Elmer W. Masin- 
gill, Rural Carrier; H. Rex Stothart, 
Rural Carrier; B. Russell Taylor, Sub- 
stitute Rural Carrier. 





FORGOTTEN MEN AND WOMEN 


Unless Congress shows more speed in con- 
sidering increased pay for post-office em- 
ployees, who are obviously receiving inade- 
quate compensation for their services while 
the cost of living continues moving upward, 
the postal service may face serious problems, 
since vacancies under the existing financial 
schedule cannot be adequately filled because 
of the low salary awthorization now in effect. 

Some rays of hope have appeared recently 
at Washington in connection with proposals 
to raise the income of the postal workers, who 
rather appropriately have begun to be termed 
the “forgotten men and women” in Govern- 
ment employ, but efforts to obtain proper 
salary adjustments for these loyal and pa- 
tient employees have not reached the stage 
where they warrant the encouragement they 
deserve. There must be much more pro- 
nounced progress toward that end if the 
remedy for one of the most distressing con- 
ditions confronting Federal employees is to 
become effective before widespread deple- 
tions are noted in the personnel in post 
offices throughout the Nation. Congress is 
the only authority which can correct the 
injustice. Its decision is essential for meet- 
ing the needs of the postal-service workers. 
It should get busier and enact the required 
legislation. 

Although the situation at the National 
Capital is far from offering promise of the 
necessary relief, there have been some heart- 
ening activities reported recently. The Sen- 
ate committee, with nine members attend- 
ing a hearing of the proposed salary legis- 
lation, decided to report to the Senate a 
measure providing for a raise in pay of $800 
per year in the basic salary for all regular 
employees of the postal field service. The 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service agreed to report an amended bill pro- 
viding for an increase of $585 per annum, by 
a vote of 17 to 1. These committee reports, 
although the amounts favored are consider- 
ably below those provided for in the bills, 
indicate that some strides are being made 
toward having Members of Congress appre- 
ciate the importance of granting postal em- 
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ployees more compensation. It shows the 
development of concern for the welfare of 
these Government workers as well as con- 
cern for the service ftself. 

The salary adjustments, obviously, have 
not kept pace with the inflation spiral which 
affects the public generally and has by no 
means been in line with the increasing cost 
of living. Two pay adjustments in recent 
years have been absorbed by the mounting 
prices involving all necessities of life. There 
has been no raise in pay since $500 on gradu- 
ated scale was added about 3 years ago, mak- 
ing the year’s compensation around $2,900. 
The increases in question totaled only 38 
percent in comparison with rise in living 
costs, amounting to more than 60 percent. 
This, of course, is evidence of the need of 
more consideration for the postal employees, 
who, despite this heavy handicap, go about 
their very essential public work with loyalty 
and patience along with the knowledge that 
they are really forgotten men and women 
who are unfairly treated as long as their sal- 
aries are too low for them to make ends meet 
properly. 

That the postal employees, clerks, postmen, 
and others are valuable public servants none 
can deny. They have expenses to take care 
of, including the support of their homes, edu- 
cation of children, and maintenance of ade- 
quate savings for future obligations and re- 
quirements. These expenses cannot be satis- 
factorily met with the present inadequate 
pay the Government is allowing them. 

Public opinion is their recourse. It should 
be made known to Congress promptly, with 
the exhortation that the necessary legislation 
not be longer delayed. 





Dr. H. A. Morgan Has Made Notable Con- 
tribution to Tennessee and the South- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Harcourt A. Morgan, Vice Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, has an- 
nounced that he will retire on May 18. 
Many of us had hoped that Dr. Morgan, 
in spite of his advanced age, would con- 
tinue as a member of the Board with 
TVA and accept appointment for another 
term. 

Dr. Morgan has made a great contri- 
bution to the welfare of the South and 
of the State of Tennessee. When his- 
tory records the achievements of the 
South’s leading citizens I doubt if any 
in recent years will surpass those of Dr. 
H. A. Morgan. As dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Ten- 
nessee, and as president of that great in- 
stitution, Dr. Morgan set the pace for a 
new era in agricultural development in 
the Volunteer State. He not only taught 
and advocated advanced and modern 
agriculture methods, but he kept in close 
contact with the farmers of all classes, 
and he personally inspired them to fol- 
low these methods which would improve 
the soil and products of their farms. 

I have known Dr. Morgan since I went 
to the University of Tennessee in 1920. 
Under him that institution made its most 


notable progress. Dr. Morgan knew 
practically every student that attended 
the university. He enjoyed visiting peo- 
ple in their homes and in personally ad- 
vising individual farmers on the solution 
of their problems. 

Dr. Morgan had a great dream the 
future Tennessee and the Tennessee Val- 
ley would play in the advancement of our 
Nation. He found an opportunity of 
working toward this aim when he was 
appointed a member of the Board of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1933. 

During his 15 years of service on the 
Board he has courageously helped direct 
the Tennessee Valley Authority on the 
course and for the purpose for which it 
was found. The result speaks for itself. 
Dr. Morgan is dearly loved by the peo- 
ple of the Tennessee Valley. We honor 
and respect him. We hope that in his 
retirement he will continue to be of 
counsel to the directors of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, to the farm or- 
ganizations, and the people with whom 
he has worked throughout these many 
years. The ideals and principles of Dr. 
Morgan, as president of the University 
of Tennessee, and as Vice Chairman of 
Tennessee Valley Authority will be fol- 
lowed in the continued growth and prog- 
ress of these two fine institutions. 


DR. CURTIS TO FILL VACANCY 


The President has nominated Dr. 
Harry A. Curtis to succeed Dr. Morgan 
on the TVA Board of Directors. Dr. 
Curtis was chief chemical engineer of 
the TVA from 1933-38. During that 
time many of us who are so Vitally in- 
terested in the TVA had an opportunity 
of knowing him and we have a high esti- 
mate of the work he did with TVA. Dr. 
Curtis is an outstanding engineer, a man 
of finest principles andideals. Iam cer- 
tain that he will make an excellent mem- 
ber of the Board of TVA and that he will 
have the full support and confidence of 
the people of the Tennessee Valley. 





Washington Veteran Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, most vet- 
erans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences, and exemptions, as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of Washing- 
ton. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present for 
their consideration and information, an 
outline of such laws, as compiled by 
James E. A. Burns, department adjutant 
of the Disabled American Veterans, room 
212, Moore Hotel, 1926 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash., as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

County allowance is provided for the burial 
of indigent veterans, their wives, and widows. 
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Relatives or friends may be allowed to con- 
duct the funeral. 

Plots in the veterans’ cemetery at Olympia 
are available, free of charge, for the burial 
of veterans. 

Death certificates shall set forth the mili- 
tary record of the decedent. 

Contracts have been entered into to pro- 
vide for perpetual care of the State veterans’ 
plot in the Masonic cemetery at Olympia. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Evidence of presumed death or absence 
may be admitted. 

Wills executed by deceased servicemen 
may be admitted to probate. 

Limitation of actions affecting persons in 
the military service is provided. 

Protection is granted to persons acting un- 
der power of attorney for persons in the 
armed forces. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940 is applicable in proper cases in all 
courts of the State. 

Testamentary capacity of servicemen 18 
years of age or over is acknowledged. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Absentee registration and voting (includ- 
ing spouses) is provided. 

Copies of discharges certified by county 
auditors are prima facie proof for all pur- 
poses of the services rendered, citizenship, 
place and date of birth. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN SECURING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


A Veterans’ Rehabilitation Council has 
been created, consisting of one member from 
each congressionally chartered veteran or- 
ganization, and one other member. An ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 has been made. This 
council approves expenditures by veteran or- 
ganizations for assisting veterans and their 
dependents in the prosecution of their claims 
against the United States, rehabilitation 
service, etc. 

The State registrar is required to furnish, 
without charge, certified copies of birth or 
death certificates to veterans and their de- 
pendents, for use in connection with claims 
for compensation or pension pending before 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Honorable discharges are recorded free 
of charge. 

A county statistics commission has been 
established to assist veterans. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

School districts establish and maintain 
vocational and general educational programs 
for veterans. 

Two school quarters of work credit is ex- 
tended to veteran students in any law school 
in the State if such veterans served for a 
period of at least 1 year prior to September 
1, 1945. 

A 2-year special course for veterans has 
been established at the University of Wash- 
ington law school. 

Fee exemptions are extended by the Uni- 
versity of Washington to all honorably dis- 
charged World War I veterans and those of 
World War II who are no longer entitled to 
vocational rehabilitation under Public Laws 
16 and 346. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Aid amounting to $250 maximum annually 
per person with free tuition has been ex- 
tended to resident children of veterans who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
during World War I and who died in action 
or as a result thereof. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, FTC 


A county statistics commission maintains 
records of employment, businesses, etc. 
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Entrance credit is extended on police and 
fire service examinations. 

Credit is given for time spent in active 
service in the armed forces in computing 
retirement benefits for judges of the supreme 
and superior courts. 

Members of the fire department in cities 
and towns are given up to 5 years’ credit to- 
ward retirement for service in the armed 
forces. 

Members of the police department in first- 
class cities are given up to 5 years’ credit to- 
ward retirement for service in the armed 
forces. 

Preference is given to veterans and their 
widows in public departments and on public 
works of State and county. 

Preference is extended to veterans for ap- 
pointment or employment by the liquor 
control board. 

Ten-percent preference is given to veterans 
in competitive examinations for public of- 
fices, positions, or employment in State mu- 
nicipal corporations and all political subdivi- 
sions. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 

Credit for war service is given former vet- 
eran employees under the State employees’ 
retirement system and the State patrol re- 
tirement system if employment is resumed 
within 1 year of discharge. 

Reinstatement is provided for officers and 
employees of the State and local units, and 
privately employed persons, without loss of 
seniority rights, if application for reinstate- 
ment is made within 40 days after being re- 
lieved from military duty. 

Credit for war service is extended veteran 
teachers in public schools under the teachers’ 
retirement system upon proof of such serv- 
ice and a contribution to the annuity fund. 

The directors or officers of a corporation 
granted leave of absence for military service 
are exempted from liability for the acts of 
the corporation. 

Veterans representing various service or- 
ganizations serve on the advisory council to 
aid the director of the Veterans’ Department 

Veterans who are graduates of accredited 
law schools are admitted to practice without 
examination. 

Veterans employed in the department of 
game prior to service in the armed forces who 
resume employment within 1 year of dis- 
charge are accredited with such service in 
computing benefits. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, ETC. 

Money received as pension from the United 
States is exempt from execution, attachment, 
or seizure under any legal process whatever. 


GUARDIANSHIP 

Banks or trust companies may act as guard- 
fans without bond. 

Notice is given of certain proceedings un- 
der the guardianship laws to an agency, bu- 
reau, or department of the United States 
Government through which any compensa- 
tion, insurance, pension, or other benefit is 
payable. 

HOMES 

Through contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, veterans, their wives, or widows 
may be admitted to a soldiers’ home or 
colony. 

Improvements have been made at the State 
Soldiers’ Home and the Washington Veterans’ 
Home. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital. 

Facilities are offered veterans at McKay 
Memorial Hospital. 


LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 
Preference is given veterans under the 
Land Settlement Act. 
RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


A Division of Veterans’ Loan Insurance is 
established in the Department of Finance, 





Budget, and Business to guarantee federally 
guaranteed loans under the GI bill of rights 
with an appropriation of $5,000,000. 

Life insurance companies, fraternal benefit 
societies, mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, etc., may make loans guar- 
anteed under the GI bill of rights. 

Upon recommendation of veterans’ organ- 
izations relief is extended to veterans and 
their families. 

County statistics commission is authorized 
to prepare veterans’ postwar rehabilitation. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Any honorably discharged resident veteran 
of World War II who shall have been gradu- 
ated from any accredited law school prior to 
service may be admitted to practice law and 
to membership in the Washington State Bar 
Association. 

No license is required by a veteran selling 
goods other than his own manufacture. No 
county, city, or political subdivision shall 
charge a license fee on any business estab- 
lished by a veteran under the GI bill of 
rights 

Gross sales or the gross income received by 
corporations whose principal purposes are to 
furnish volunteer aid to members of the 
armed forces and to carry on national and 
international relief are exempt from tax, in- 
cluding sales tax. 

Gifts made to any organization of veterans 
which may be organized is exempt from tax. 
War risk insurance is exempt from tax. 

Operators’ licenses are continued in force 
without renewal during military service and 
for 90 days following discharge. 

Professional and occupational licenses are 
continued in force and effect without pay- 
ment of renewal fee during military service 
and for 6 months thereafter. 

Property of veterans’ organizations and the 
American Red Cross is exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

Free hunting or fishing licenses are granted 
resident veterans of the Civil and Spanish- 
American Wars. 

All honorably discharged service-disabled 
veterans 65 years of age or over, who have 
been residents of the State 5 years im- 
mediately preceding application, are granted 
free hunting license. 


TRANSPORTATION PRIVILEGES 
Common carriers may provide free or re- 


duced rate transportation to inmates of 
soldiers’ homes. 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Armory privileges are available to veteran 
organizations. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve armory 
at Tacoma is to be constructed. 

Counties and cities shall furnish free 
quarters for exclusive use of nationally recog- 
nized veterans’ organizations. 

County aid is extended to veterans and 
their families through veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

Realty and personalty of all veterans’ or- 
ganizations is exempt from State, county, 
and district taxation. 

Most of these laws have been enacted 
through the sponsorship and cooperative 
effort of the DAV and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 

At the present time the DAV has some 
32 chapters scattered throughout the State 
of Washington, most of which maintain vol- 
unteer or part-time service and employment 
officers to assist veterans with their prob- 
lems in their own communities. 

In addition to this service on a local level, 
the DAV maintains four full-time national 
service officers, under the direction of Perry 
E. Dye, at the Veterans Administration re- 
gional office, suite 514, 905 Second Avenue 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Other service officers who devote their full 
time to service work are as follows: Dan 
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Hosauer, 414 Masonic Temple, Yakima; Au- 
gust Waseca, 505 City Hall, Spokane; and 
Cc. L. Dickinson, 516% Main Street, Van- 
couver. ‘ 

These DAV experts render all types of serv- 
ice to veterans and their dependents, free 
of charge, more particularly in the prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various benefits to which 
they may be lawfully entitled under existing 
Federal and State laws. 





Johnson Bill Should Be Passed—Monop- 
oly in Radio Against Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
smaller radio stations in the cities and 
communities of our Nation play an im- 
portant part in the life and economy of 
the people which they serve. Small 
radio stations bring to the people in the 
locality where they are located intimate 
local news and programs which the peo- 
ple of that section wish to hear. It is 
important that nothing be done to pre- 
vent the development and service ren- 
dered by these small local stations. We 
must see to it that no monopoly in radio 
is established. I think the Johnson bill, 
which is now pending in Congress, is 
definitely in the public interest and it 
should be enacted into law. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement which I made on 
April 26 in support of the Johnson bill 
before the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee: 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I am 
in favor of the Johnson bill. I feel very 
strongly that any assignment of frequen- 
cies or increased power which would tend 
to centralize control of radio broadcasting 
in this country in the hands of a few big 
stations is against the national interest. 
The many small radio stations over the 
Nation are the backbone of our free and 
democratic radio system. They make the 
same contribution to the entire radio field 
that the small newspapers throughout the 
country contribute to the great free Amer- 
ican press. 

Allowing a few of the larger stations the 
privilege of increasing their power to a 
point which would blanket large areas of 
our country may mean the eventual dis- 
solution of most of the smaller stations. 
These small stations which form an impor- 
tant part in the life of the communitiées 
which they serve could no longer attract 
the advertisers who sustain them. These 
smail stations play an important and force- 
ful role in the life of the American small- 
town community. They are able to serve 
their individual localities with an intimacy 
and understanding which is only possible be- 
cause they are a part of the community, 
its politics, its civic endeavor, its religion, 
and its everyday business life. The dis- 
persal of thousands of small stations all over 
our country is strong protection against the 
possibility of radio and its tremendous power 
of influence ever falling into the hands of 
a few individuals who might conceivably 
use it for selfish ends against the best 
interests of the American people. 
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I wish to emphasize that I am for con- 
tinued healthy progress and technical de- 
velopment of our radio system. However, I 
believe that above all the principle which 
recognizes the importance and the rights of 
the small station must be preserved. 





Veterans’ Homestead Act of 1948 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following report which I made on H. R. 
4488, a bill providing for veterans’ home- 
stead associations, I also include the 
testimony of Horace Russell, attorney, of 
Chicago, Ill., former general counsel for 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


[H. Rept. No. 1848, 80th Cong., 2d sess.] 


PROVIDING FOR VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD 
ASSOCIATIONS 


(Report to accompany H. R. 4488) 


The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4488) to 
amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, to provide homes for 
veterans, through veterans’ homestead asso- 
ciations, and the public facilities essential 
therefor, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with an amendment and 
recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting immediately after section 6510 
thereof the following new sections: 


‘* ‘VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 611. (a) In enacting this section to 
alleviate the existing housing shortage, it is 
the intent of the Congress to provide means 
of ownership and financing, within the 
framework of our private-enterprise system 
and without vast expenditures of public 
moneys, whereby veterans themselves, associ- 
ated together within their own communities, 
can build, buy, or rent homes upon terms 
which veterans can afford; and to provide 
the public facilities essential to such homes 
without the imposition of additional finan- 
cial burdens upon veterans who may be 
owners thereof or tenants therein. 


“ ‘DEFINITIONS 


“*(b) As used in this section, except where 
the context otherwise requires, the term— 

“*(1) “Association” means a_ veterans’ 
homestead association chartered pursuant to 
this act. ° 

“*(2) “Housing” means permanent type of 
ho sing; does not include transient housing, 
such as tourist cabins, motor courts, or apart- 
ment hotels; but may include multifamily 
dwellings or single-family dwellings, whether 
located on contiguous or scattered sites. 

“*(3) “Improve” as applied to real prop- 
erty shall include (a) grading, landscaping, 
and any other site development; and (b) 
construction, repair, remodeling, or demoli- 
tion (whether for salvage or reuse) of build- 
ings and other structures thereon. 

“*(4) “Real property” means land, wheth- 
er or not improved, and any buildings or 


other structures thereon, including fixtures 
and personalty attached thereto. 

“*(5) “Public facilities” includes public 
highways and parks, roads, streets, curbs, 
gutters, and sidewalks, bus stations and bus 
stops, water storage, purification and distri- 
bution works, sewage, garbage, and refuse 
collection, treatment, and disposal facilities 
(including trunk and lateral sewers), fire 
stations, fire equipment, and fire plugs, 
street-lighting facilities, schools, community 
centers, and recreational facilities. 

“"(6) “Veteran” means any person de- 
scribed under the provisions of subsection 
500 (a) of this title. 


“* “SEPARABILITY 


“*(c) If any provision of this section, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this section, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. : 


“ ‘ORGANIZATION OF VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD 
ASSOCIATIONS 


“*(d) The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized, subject to the provisions of this section 
and under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide for the organiza- 
tion, incorporation, examination, operation, 
and regulations of associations to be known 
as “veterans’ homestead associations,” and 
to issue charters t. .erefor in such forms as he 
may prescribe, and to consent to the amend- 
ment of any such charter: Provided, That a 
certified copy of all such charters shall be 
filed in each county where such association 
operates. 


“ “QUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


“*(e) Five or more veterans of ability, 
good character, and responsibility as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, may apply for 
a charter hereunder. Each association shall 
determine its own rules of eligibility for 
membership therein subject only to the con- 
ditions that (1) membership shall be limited 
to veterans; (2) no veteran shall become or 
remain a member unless and until his ac- 
cumulated payments to the association, in 
accordance with subsection (j) shall equal 
or exceed $100; and (3) no veteran shall be- 
come a member of an association until he 
has executed and filed with the Veterans’ 
Administration an affidavit to the effect that 
he is not a Communist and does not belong 
to any subversive organization. 


** ‘PRIMARY PURPOSE OF ASSOCIATIONS 


“*(f) Each organization shall be organ- 
ized and shall operate on a nonprofit basis. 
It shall have as its primary purposes (1) to 
acquire and improve real property to provide 
housing to be sold to veterans for occupancy 
by themselves, personally, together with their 
families or dependents; (2) to acquire and 
improve and to operate and maintain real 
property to provide multiunit housing, in- 
cluding such commercial and community 
facilities as may be reasonably necessary or 
desirable to facilitate the use thereof for 
residential purposes, to be rented to veterans 
for occupancy by themselves, personally, to- 
gether with their families or dependents; 
and (3) to acquire and improve, and to op- 
erate and maintain real property to provide 
multiunit housing, including such commer- 
cial and community facilities as may be rea- 
sonably necessary or desirable to facilitate 
the use thereof for residential purposes, to 
be owned or held by the members of the 
association on a mutual or cooperative basis, 
to be occupied by themselves, personally, to- 
gether with their families or dependents. 
To this end, and pursuant to rules and regu- 
lations issued by the Administrator, each 
association shall provide maximum opportu- 
nity and priority for the purchase or rental 
of such housing, first, to members of such 
associetions, and, second, to nonmember 
veterans, 
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“ ‘NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS 


“*(g) The Administrator may, in his dis- 
cretion, charter one or more associations in 
any locality; and he may, in his discretion, 
refuse to charter any proposed association 
upon his finding that the veterans in the 
locality in which it is proposed that such 
association would operate are or will be ade- 
quately served by an association or associa- 
tions then already chartered for operation in 
such locality. 


“ “POWERS OF VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD 
ASSOCIATIONS 


“*(h) Under rules and regulations issued 
by the Administrator, each association shall 
have the following powers: 

“*(1) Subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of this section, to purchase, or other- 
wise acquire, any real property or leasehold 
or other interest therein, whether improved 
or unimproved, to subdivide, construct im- 
provements on, repair, modernize, renovate, 
maintain, and operate any such property, 
and to purchase, or otherwise acquire, any 
personal property necessary or desirable for 
any of the foregoing. 

“*(2) Subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of this section, to hold, sell, or con- 
tract for the sale of, lease, rent, mortgage, 
or otherwise deal with, encumber, hypothe- 
cate, or dispose of any acquired property; all 
on such terms and conditions as may be 
deemed proper and consistent with other 
provisions of this act: Provided, however, 
That so long as any association is obligated 
to the Administrator on acccunt of advances 
or loans made under subsection (m) hereof 
no association may pledge, mortgage, or 
otherwise create a lien upon or encumber 
any real property to which it holds title 
without the consent of the Administrator: 
And provided further, That each unit sold 
to or held in cooperative or mutual owner- 
ship by an eligible veteran shall be reported 
to the Administrator, who shall charge 
against such veteran's guaranty benefit the 
maximum amount so chargeable if a loan for 
the full purchase price or cost of such unit 
had been guaranteed or insured under this 
title, and shall pay an amount equivalent to 
4 percent of the amount so charged to the 
association to be credited upon the obliga- 
tion of such veteran to the association, un- 
less such charge and such payment are 
required to be made otherwise to finance 
the purchase of such unit. 

“*(3) To purchase, construct, improve, or 
otherwise provide, to receive grant; for, and 
to maintain and operate public facilities 
(which shall include for this purpose gas and 
electric distribution lines and facilities) rea- 
sonably necessary or desirable for the hous- 
ing provided by or of the association, where 
such public facilities are then not otherwise 
available for such housing: Provided, That no 
association shall operate any mercantile es- 
tablishment or other commercial enterprise, 
or operate any amusement enterprise. 

“*(4) To borrow money as may be re- 
quired within the purposes and limitations 
of this section, and to execute notes or other 
obligations therefor. 

“*(5) To build up and maintain reason- 
able reserves: Provided, however, That such 
reserves shall not exceed in the aggregate 5 
percent of the total obligations of such asso- 
ciations outstanding from time to time. 

“"(6) To make, adopt, repeal, and amend 
bylaws; to employ and to pay reasonable 
salaries to, the employees of the association 
for services performed. Employees need not 
be veterans. 

“*(7) To exercise such other powers, not 
inconsistent with this title, as are appro- 
priate for the conduct of the business of the 
association. 

“*(8) To require that all officers and em- 
ployees of the association who han@le funds 
of the association be bonded by an approved 
surety company in an adequate amount. 
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““ANNUAL AND OTHER REPORTS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


““(i) Every association shall file, with the 
Administrator, not later than 45 days after 
the close of its fiscal year, an annual finan- 
cial statement and shall also furnish to him 
such other financial statements, at such other 
times as he may require. All such reports 
shall be in such form and in such detail as 
may be prescribed by the Administrator. The 
Administrator shall make, annually and at 
such other times as he deems necessary, an 
examination of the financial books, records, 
and affairs of each association, in the manner 
customary for supervision of fiduciary insti- 


tutions. 
““*PAYMENTS BY ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


“**(j) Members of an association shall not 
be required to pay dues. Each association 
shall provide in its bylaws for the payment by 
each prospective member of the sum of $100 
to be credited on the books of the association 
to the credit of such persons. The sums s0 
paid shall not bear interest. Each such sum 
shall be entered on the books of the associa- 
tion as a credit to the member making such 
payment for possible application either (1) 
as payment on a home purchased by such 
member from the association; or (2) as secu- 
rity for rent on a home rented from the asso- 
ciation by such member. Each association 
shall provide further, in its bylaws, that a 
member may voluntary withdraw from such 
association at any time and may receive back 
an amount equal to the amount of his pay- 
ment to the association (unless such pay- 
ments shall have been applied as payment on 
a home purchased by such member from the 
association or is held by the association as 
security for the payment of rent), but only 
after 1 year following the date of the initial 
payment and then only upon 60 days’ notice 
to the association. 


“ “LIMITATION ON COST AND AMOUNT OF HOUSING 


“*(k) No association shall purchase or im- 
prove, or contract for the purchase or im- 
provement of, or otherwise acquire or con- 
tract to acquire, any real property, unless, in 
the opinion of the Administrator, (1) the es- 
timated final cost of the proposed housing 
(exclusive of related real property designed 
for commercial operation), as determined by 
the amounts of firm contracts for the acquisi- 
tion of real property, the improvement there- 
of, the construction of buildings and the 
acquisition of related personal property, plus 
an amount equal to 5 percent of such con- 
tracts plus an allocable share of the estimated 
indirect or overhead costs and expenses of 
the association, fairly attributable to such 
housing, will not exceed a sum equal to the 
product of the number of family units in 
such housing multiplied by $10,000; (2) such 
housing will afford living accommodations 
for sale or rent to veterans at prospective 
prices or terms favorable in comparison with 
any like or similar living accommodations 

tly available in the locality; (3) the 
total number of units thereby provided will 
not be’ in excess of either the number of 
f such association or the number 
of veterans in the community who may rea- 
nably be considered, in the opinion of the 
it prospective purchasers of or 
tenants of such units. 









crator, 
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OR RENTAL OF HOUSING OR REAL PROPERTY 
‘(1) (1) Subject to such exceptions as the 





n tor may approve, all real property 
association shall be sold or leased for 
suc rices or at such rents, as the case may 
be, as shall reasonably represent the actual 


cost thereof to the association, including 
(i) all ccsts of acquisition, construction, or 
improvement; (ii) interest on and amortiza- 

I bligations of the association fairly 
Sle to such housing; (ili) direct 
eration and maintenance of such 
housing; and (iv) an allocable share of the 
overhead or indirect costs and expenses of 








the association fairly attributable to such 
housing, plus a reasonable contribution to 
the reserves to be built up and maintained 
under subsection (h) hereof, nor shall any 
sale by an association of a commercial unit, 
or of a dwelling unit other than the sale of a 
cooperative interest in a multiunit structure, 
be financed by an association. 

“*(2) Any deed or other instrument made 
by an association for the sale of its housing 
shall provide that such property shall not 
be conveyed or otherwise disposed of by 
the purchaser voluntarily within 3 years from 
the date of acquisition of such housing by 
such purchaser unless it shall first have been 
offered for sale back to the association at 
the original price paid to such association 
by such purchaser, less any depreciation 
which shall have occurred by that time and 
plus the fair value of any improvements 
which such purchaser shall have made to 
such property: Provided, That no associa- 
tion may use the property as security for ad- 
ditional loans after deed has been delivered 
to a veteran, even though the association re- 
tains an interest in the property. 

“*(3) As a condition to every sale of hous- 
ing by an association to a veteran, such vet- 
eran shall furnish to such association an 
affidavit stating that he has not theretofore 
purchased any housing from any association 
which has not been offered for sale back to 
such association and he does not own any 
housing acquired from any association 
chartered under this title. 

“*(4) As a condition of every sale by an 
association to a veteran, such. association 
shall furnish to such veteran an affidavit 
stating that no other veteran has purchased 
the property and if the property has been 
repurchased from a veteran by the asso- 
ciation, the association will guarantee the 
title as free and clear of encumbrances, ex- 
cept those to be assumed by the new 
purchaser. 

“*(5) Every lease made by an association 
shall contain a prohibition against subleas- 
ing withcut the consent of the association. 


““*LOANS BY ADMINISTRATOR TO ASSOCIATIONS 


“*(m) The Administrator is authorized in 
his discretion to make either short-term 
or long-term loans to an- association, upon 
either a secured or unsecured basis, for any 
of the purposes authorized by this section 
for which funds may be required by such 
association, including initial working capital 
and development expenses preliminary to 
the commencement of actual construction 
of housing. Advances made on a short-term 
basis may be refunded on a long-term basis, 
or may be repaid upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the Administrator may prescribe. 

“*(1) The interest rate charged to an asso- 
ciation on any such borrowings shall not 
exceed by more than one-fourth of 1 per 
cent per annum that rate currently pay- 
able by the Administrator to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

“*(2) Any loans so made by the Admin- 
istrator, except as to advances made for in- 
terim or temporary purposes, shall be 
repaid— 

“*(i) Within a period of 40 years, if 
the proceeds of such loan are employed by 
the association to acquire or improve, and 
to operate and maintain, multiunit struc- 
tures to be rented; 

“*(ii) within a period of 32 years, if the 
proceeds of such loan are employed by the 
association to construct or to purchase, and 
to operate and maintain, multiunit struc- 
tures sold or held on a mutual or cooperative 
basis; 

Provided, That cash receipts incoming to 
an association by reason of the sale of any 
other housing shall be transferred or paid to 
the Administrator for credit upon the obli- 
gations of the association to the Administra- 
tor. Each association to which any such 
loan may be made shall make, issue, and 
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deliver to the Administrator, its note in 
the principal amount-of such loan. Each 
such note shall be a nonnegotiable, un- 
conditional obligation of the association, 
issued against its general credit, and pay- 
able from its general assets 


“ “TAX EXEMPTIONS 


“*(n) Notwithstanding any provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code or any other law 
to the contrary, the net earnings of any as- 
sociation shall be exempted from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States or by any State, county, municipality, 
or other local taxing authority. 

“*(o) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (n) hereof, no State, county, munici- 
pal, or other local taxing authority shall im- 
pose any tax upon any such association or 
its charter and franchise, capital, reserves, 
property, surplus, loans, or income, greater 
than that imposed by such taxing authority 
on other similar local nonprofit associations. 


“ “FUNDS OF ASSOCIATION 


“*(p) The funds of an association may, as 
provided by its bylaws and in accordance 
with rules and procedures issued by the Ad- 
ministrator, be deposited in any bank or 
banks. No association shall invest its funds 
in any securities except obligations of the 
United States of America, or obligations un- 
conditionally guartanteed by the United 
States as to the payment of both principal 
and interest, or obligations of a State, and, 
in any event no such investment shall be 
made except with the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator or pursuant to rules and regu- 
lations issued by him. 


“ ‘DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 


“*(q) At the end of any fiscal year any net 
earnings remaining to an association, after 
fully providing for the payment of all debts 
and obligations of such association, then due, 
and after providing for the reserves then 
currently required, shall be set aside in a 
special account to be used (i) for the reduc- 
tion by the association of its notes or other 
obligations then outstanding, or (ii) with the 
express approval of the Administrator, for 
any other lawful purpose of the association. 


** ‘DISSOLUTION OF ASSOCIATIONS 


“‘(r) (1) If the members or directors of 
any association shall knowingly violate, or 
knowingly permit any of the officers, agents, 
or servants of such association to violate any 
of the provisions of this section or of the 
rules or regulations issued thereunder, the 
charter, and all the rights, privileges, and 
franchises of such association shall be for- 
feited. Such violation shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by a proper district 
court of the United States in a suit brought 
for the purpose by the Administrator, in his 
own name, before such association shall be 
declared dissolved. 

“*(2) Any association may, at any time, 
apply to the Administrator for its voluntary 
dissolution, and if, in his judgment, ade- 
quate provision shall have been made for 
the payment in full of all debts and obliga- 
tions of such association, he shall promptly 
effect such dissolution, 

“*(3) Upon any dissolution, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, the net assets of an 
association, remaining after payment in full 
of all its debts and obligations, shall be 
liquidated under the supervision of the Ad- 
ministrator and the proceeds thereof shall be 
covered into the United States Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

“*(s) In any event upon the maturity of 
all obligations owing to the United States for 
the financing of properties held for rent un- 
der this section, such properties shall be 
transferred and conveyed to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs who shall dispose of 
them for the benefit of the United States and, 
after payment from the proceeds thereof of 
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any other obligations of the association which 
it may be proper to so pay, shall cover the 
remaining proceeds into the Treasury of the 
United States as misecellaneous receipts. 

““(t) The power of the Administrator to 
issue rules and regulations for the effective 
implementation and administration of this 
section, pursuant to the provisions hereof 
and not in conflict herewith, shall include, 
but not by way of limitation, the power: 

“*(1) To provide for such supervision of 
associations as he may deem necessary for 
the proper administration of this section. 

“‘(2) To provide for the reorganization, 
consolidation, merger, or liquidation of any 
association or associations. 

“*(3) To appoint a conservator or a re- 
ceiver to take charge of the affairs of any 
such association, and to require an equitable 
readjustment of the assets, liability, and sur- 
plus of the same; and to release any such 
association from such control and permit its 
further operation: Provided, That in any case 
where the Administrator appoints a con- 
servator or receiver shall act primarily for 
the protection of the creditors of such as- 
sociation, 

“*(4) To delegate and authorize succes- 
sive redelegation of any authority conferred 
upon him by or pursuant to this section, to 
any official or employee of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The Administrator shall not 
act through, or delegate any such authority 
to, any other agency or any Official or em- 
ployee thereof. 


“ ‘CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


“*(u) (1) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with an association (i) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to it or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to it; or (ii) with in- 
tent to defraud an association, or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner 
of the Veterans’ Administration or of an 
association, makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of or to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or an association, or, 
without being duly authorized, draws any 
order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
bond, note, or other obligation, or draft, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, shall 
be guilty of a felony and punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years, or both. 

“*(2) Any veteran who willfully and know- 
ingly makes any false statement in the affi- 
davit required by section 511 (1) (3) to be 
furnished by him to an association in con- 
nection with his purchase of housing from 
such association shall be guilty of a felony 
and punished by a fine of not more than $10,- 
000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
5 years, or both. 


“ “MATURITY OF GUARANTEED OR INSURED LOANS 


“‘(v) Notwithstanding the 25-year limi- 
tations set forth in 500 (b) of this title, any 
loan made to a veteran for the purpose of 
purchasing a home from an association may 
have a maximum maturity not in excess of 
32 years. 

““TIME LIMITATION 

“*(w) The authority of the Administrator 
to issue charters to associations and to make 
loans to associations hereunder shall expire 
July 25, 1957. 

“ ‘apVISORY COUNCIL 


“‘(x) There is hereby authorized to be 
established an advisory council to aid and 
advise the Administrator in the execution 
of his duties in relation to veterans’ home- 
stead associations, The council shall consist 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
shall be chairman; the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; the Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency; and six repre- 
sentatives of the public to be appointed by 


the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
shall be recognized leaders in the fields of 
finance, real estate, business administration, 
construction, labor, and housing. The mem- 
bers of the council shall not receive any 
compensation for their services on the coun- 
cil, but the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is authorized to provide that the members 
receive a reasonable per diem allowance for 
each day of actual service, and in addition 
thereto be reimbursed for their necessary 
traveling expenses while on the business of 
the council. 


“ ‘GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES ESSENTIAL TO 
VETERANS’ HOUSING 


“ ‘Sec. 512. (a) The Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to make 
grants to States, political subdivisions there- 
of, other public bodies, and to associations 
for the construction, repair, improvement, or 
extension of public facilities wherever the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall find 
that such public facilities are necessary for 
or will facilitate the more effective use 
within the community of housing provided 
and to be provided for veterans under sec- 
tion 511 hereof. 


***aAMOUNT OF GRANT 


“*(b) The amount of any grant made 
hereunder shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the cost, as determined by the Federal Works 
Administrator, of the public facilities pro- 
vided therewith. 


“* ‘GENERAL CONDITIONS OF GRANT 


“*(c) No grant shall be made hereunder 
unless— 

“*(1) the public facilities for which such 
grant is made shall be determined by the 
Federal Works Administrator to conform to 
any applicable over-all State, local, or re- 
gional development plan approved by compe- 
tent State, local, or regional authority; and 

“*(2) the public body or association to 
which such grant is made shall give assur- 
ance, satisfactory to the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, that (i) it will adequately main- 
tain the public facilities for which such 
grant is made; (ii) the assessments or other 
charges which would otherwise be imposed 
for the provision of such public facilities 
will be reduced by an amount equal to the 
grant; and (iii) in the case of a public body, 
it will make available, for the housing for 
which such public facilities are provided, all 
other public facilities it then provides for 
other housing generally, and upon like terms 
and conditions, 


“ “SPECIAL CONDITIONS OF GRANTS TO 
ASSOCIATIONS 


“*(d) No grant shall be made hereunder 
to any associations unless (in addition to the 
conditions specified in subsection 512 (c) 
hereof )— 

“*(1) the Federal Works Administrator 
shall determine that the type of public facili- 
ties for which such grant is made are, under 
applicable local law or practice, customarily 
provided in the first instance by real estate 
developers or builders; and 

“*(2) such association shall agree to 
transfer such public facilities after comple- 
tion, without compensation, to an appro- 
priate local public body, if and whenever any 
such local public body may be willing to 
dedicate such public facilities to public use 
and to maintain them under the conditions 
specified in subsection 512 (c) hereof. 

“DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

“‘*(e) The Federal Works Administrator 
may delegate and authorize successive redel- 
egation of any authority conferred upon him 
by or pursuant to this chapter to any official 
or employee of the Federal Works Agency. 

“ ‘SOURCE OF FUNDS 

“*(f) For the purposes of this section the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make available to the 
Federal Works Administrator the sum of 
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$200,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended in carrying out the provisions of this 
section and for administrative expenses in- 
curred in connection therewith. Any part 
of such sum not so expended on July 25, 
1957, shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


“ ‘INVESTMENTS IN LENDING INSTITUTIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 513. (a) In order to make funds di- 
rectly and immediately available so that per- 
sons eligible therefor may obtain loans for the 
purposes of section 501 of this title, the Home 
Loan Bank Board is hereby authorized on 
behalf of the United States to make invest- 
ments in shares, certificates, deposits, and 
accounts in (1) savings banks, (2) cooperative 
banks, and (3) such savings and loan associa- 
tions, building and loan associations, and 
similar institutions as are members of a 
Federal home-loan bank or are insured in- 
stitutions within the meaning of title IV of 
the National Housing Act as now in force or 
as hereafter amended, such investments to 
be upon the condition that all such funds 
shall be carried in a separate account and 
shall be used for the making of loans for an 
initial principal amount of $9,000 or less for 
the purposes specified in section 601 of this 
title, which are guaranteed or insured under 
this title. Repurchases of such investment 
shall be made in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by said 
Board, but no institution shall be required 
to repurchase in any 1 year an amount in 
excess of 4 percent of the total amount in- 
vested in such institution under this section: 
Provided, That any such investment may be 
voluntarily repaid in whole or in part at any 
dividend or interest date. 

“*(b) In its distribution of such invest- 
ments among eligible institutions the Board 
shall give preference to those institutions 
that— 

“*(1) are located in those areas where there 
exists a greater lack of capital for the making 
of loans under this title; and 

“*(2) are ready and willing within the lim- 
itations of this title to make loans to vet- 
erans for 100 percent of purchase price or 
cost, provided the other attributes of good 
lending practice are present in the inidividual 
loans. 

"FARM LOANS FOR VETERANS 


‘Sec. 514. (a) The Federal land banks, 
without regard to the limitations or restric- 
tions of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended (title 12, U. S. C. 636 and the fol- 
lowing) and any other statutes, are au- 
thorized— 

“*(1) to make loans to any veterans eli- 
gible under this title for any of the real- 
estate purposes defined in section 502 of this 
title and to purchase such loans made by 
other lenders, provided such loans are to be 
or have been guaranteed or insured under 
this title; and 

“*(2) to receive and deposit in trust with 
the proper Farm Loan Registrar to be held 
by him as collateral security for farm loan 
or other bonds, lien instruments securing 
such loans, and to issue or cause to he is- 
sued farm loan or other bonds with respect 
thereto. 

“‘(b) The Farmers Home Administration, 
without regard to the limitations and re- 
strictions of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1946 (Public Law 731, 79th 
Cong.) as now or hereafter amended save 
and except subsections (2) and (3) of sec- 
tion 44 (a) of the above-mentioned act, is 
authorized to make loans to any veteran 
eligible under this title for any of the pur- 
poses defined in section 502 of this title: 
Provided, That such loans meet the require- 
ments of this title and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder by the Administrator, 
Prior to the making of any such loan the 
Farmers Home Administration shall require 
of the veteran and receive a certificate of 
eligibility issued by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
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tration, and upon the completion of such 
loan the Farmers Home Administration shall 
report the loan to the Administrator who 
shall charge against the veterans’ guaranty 
benefit the maximum amount chargeable if 
the loan had been guaranteed or insured, and 
shall pay to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion an amount equivalent to 4 percent of 
the amount so charged, to be credited upon 
the loan. 
“ “SECONDARY MARKET 

“Sec. 515. The Administrator is author- 
ized to purchase, at a price equal to the un- 
paid principal plus accrued interest, here- 
inafter referred to as “par,” any real-estate 
loan guaranteed under sections 501 or 502 
of this title subsequent to the effective date 
of this section: Provided, That, (1) such 
loan is offered to the Administrator for pur- 
chase within 5 years of the date of its origin 
by the lender to whom the evidence of 
guaranty was originally issued; (2) the 
original dollar amount of loans purchased at 
par from any seller under this section shall 
not exceed 50 percent of the aggregate origi- 
nal dollar amount of all loans eligible for 
purchase under this section which such seller 
has originated after the effective date of this 
section, and that not to exceed an additional 
25 percent of such aggregate dollar amount 
shall be eligible for purchase at not to ex- 
ceed 9814 percent of par; (3) not more than 
50 percent of the original dollar amount of 
the loans originated by a lender during any 
calendar year shall be eligible for purchase 
at par, nor more than 25 percent at a dis- 
count; (4) the original amount of the loan 
shall not exceed $10,000; (5) the loan shall 
not be in default at the time of purchase; 
and (6) the seller shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Administrator that at the 
option of the Administrator the seller will 
service the loan in return for a service charge 
at such rate, not in excess of one-half of 1 
percent per annum of the unpaid balance, 
as may be provided in such agreement: And 
provided further, That the Administrator 
shall refuse to purchase any loan which in 
his judgment does not reflect acceptable 
credit and security requirements in its 
origination. The Administrator may sell any 
loan purchased under this section at a price 
not less than par. 


“ “PROVISION OF FUNDS 


“ ‘Sec. 516. (a) For the purposes of section 
511 of this title the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed to make 
available to the Administrator such sums, not 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 per annum, as 
may from time to time be requested by said 
Administrator during the 5 years next suc- 
ceeding the effective date of that section. 

“*(b) For the purposes of section 515 of 
this title the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to make avail- 
able to the Administrator such sums as he 
shall request from time to time between the 
effective date of that section and the expira- 
tion of-the period of time in which loans may 
be offered for purchase thereunder. After the 
last day on which the Administrator may 
purchase loans under that section, he shall, 
with due allowance for outstanding commit- 
ments, cause to be deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States, to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts, that part of all sums 
in the special deposit account referred to in 
subsection (f) of this section, and all moneys 
received thereafter, representing unexpended 
advances or the repayment or recovery of the 
principal of obligations purchased pursuant 
to section 515 of this title. Interest collected 
by the Administrator on such obligations in 
excess of the amount payable by him to the 
Treasurer of the United States under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, together with any 
miscellaneous income or credits, shall consti- 
tute a reserve for payment of losses, if any, 
and expenses incurred in the liquidation of 
said obligations. The Administrator shall 
have power to invest such reservcs, or any 





unexpended part thereof, from time to time 
in obligations of the Government of the 
United States. 

“*(c¢) On advances by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section, less those amounts deposited 
in miscellaneous receipts under subsections 
(b) or (f) hereof, the Administrator respec- 
tively shall pay semiannually to the Treasurer 
of the United States interest at the rate or 
rates determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average rate on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States as of 
the last day of the month preceding the 
advance. 

“*(d) For the purposes of section 513 of 
this title, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to make avail- 
able to the Home Loan Bank Board such 
sums, not in excess of $750,000,000 per an- 
num, as may from time to time be requested 
by said Board during the 5 years next succeed- 
ing the effective date of that section. 

“*(e) For the purposes of subsections 
514 (a) and 514 (b) of this title the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make available to the Secretary 
of Agriculture such sums, not in excess of 
$100,000,000 per annum as may from time 
to time be requested by said Secretary of 
Agriculture during the 5 years next succeed- 
ing the effective date of those subsections. 
The said sum of $100,000,000 or such portion 
thereof as is requested by the said Secretary 
of Agriculture shall be allocated by him to 
the Federal land banks and the Farmers 
Home Administration, respectively, in such 
amounts as he may deem appropriate to carry 
out most effectively the purposes of subsec- 
tions 514 (a) and 514 (b) of this title. Such 
sums as may be available under this subsec- 
tion to the Federal land banks may be bor- 
rowed by them at such rates of interest not 
in excess of 24%, percent per annum, as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“*(f) In order to make available the sums 
payable under subsections (a) through (e), 
inclusive, of this section and in subsection 
(f) of section 512 of this title, and to effec- 
tuate the purposes and functions authorized 
in sections 511 through 515, inclusive, of 
this title, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to use, as a public-debt 
transaction, the proceeds of the sale of any 
securities hereafter issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act as now in force or as here- 
after amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act as now in force or as here- 
after amended are hereby extended to in- 
clude such purposes. Said sums, together 
with all receipts hereunder, shall be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States, in special deposits accounts, and shall 
be available, respectively, for disbursement 
for the purposes of section 511 through 516, 
inclusive, of this title. Except as otherwise 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
the Administrator, the Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Secretary of Agriculture, or the 
Federal Works Administrator, respectively, 
shall from time to time cause to be de- 
posited into the Treasury of the United 
States, to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, such of the funds in said accounts as 
in their respective Judgments are not needed 
for the purposes for which they were pro- 
vided, and not later than July 25, 1957, they 
shall, respectively, cause to be so deposited 
all sums in said accounts and all moneys re- 
ceived thereafter in repayment of outstand- 
ing obligations, or otherwise, except so much 
thereof as they may respectively determine 
to be necessary for purposes of liquidation. 
Without regard to any other provisions or 
limitation of law, or otherwise, except the 
provisions of this title, said Administrator, 
Board, Secretary of Agriculture, or Federal 
Works Administrator shall, respectively, have 
authority to exercise any and all rights of 
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the United States, including without limita- 
tion any and all voting rights, to take or 
cause to be taken such action as in their 
respective judgments may be necessary or 
appropriate for or in connection with the 
custody, management, protection, and reali- 
zation of such investments, to determine 
their respective necessary expenses and ex- 
penditures, and the manner in which the 
same shall be incurred, allowed, paid, and 
accounted for and audited, to make such 
rules, regulations, and orders as they may, 
respectively, deem necessary or appropriate 
for the carrying out of the functions hereby 
or hereunder vested in them respectively, 
and, except as Otherwise expressly provided 
in this title, to employ, utilize, compensate, 
and delegate any of their respective func- 
tions hereunder to, such persons and such 
corporate or other agencies, including agen- 
cies of the United States, as they may re- 
spectively designate. 


“* “*INCONTESTABILITY 


“‘Sec. 517. Any evidence of guaranty or 
insurance issued by the Administrator shall 
be conclusive as to the eligibility of the loan 
for guaranty or insurance under the provi- 
sions of this title and as to the original 
amount of such guaranty or insurance, ex- 
cept that nothing in this section shall pre- 
clude the Administrator from establishing, 
as against a holder, defenses based on the 
fraud or material misrepresentation of such 
holder, and except that the Administrator 
shall not, by reason of anything contained 
in this section, be barred from establishing, 
under regulations in force at the date of 
such issuance or disbursement, whichever 
is the earlier, defenses to payment of any 
part of the guaranty or insurance. 


““SECTION 505 (A) TERMINATED 


“Sec. 518. No loan made to a veteran at 
any time subsequent to ninety days after 
the effective date of this section may be 
guaranteed by the Administrator under sec- 
tion 505 (a) of this title.’ 

“Sec. 2. The titie of this bill is amended 
so as to read: ‘A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to provide for veterans of World War II 
homes, and the public facilities necessary 
therefor, through veterans’ homestead as- 
sociations, and to make available more ade- 
quate financing for the acquisition of homes 
and farms by such veterans.’ ‘ 

“Sec. 3. This act may be cited as the 
‘Veterans Homestead Act of 1948’.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The proposed bill is designed to enable 
World War II veterans to acquire homes 
and farms at prices and rentals which the 
great bulk of veterans can afford. To 
achieve this broad purpose, the bill pro- 
vides aid to veterans through two major 
channels: (1) To build homes at actual cost 
for veterans through Government loans to 
veterans’ homestead associations, and (2) 
to bolster the present consumer credit sup- 
ports available under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act to veterans who need such 
aid to buy homes and farms. 

Veterans’ homestead associations can build 
homes at prices and rentals within the aver- 
age veteran's ability to pay, through the 
elimination of speculative profits, of profits 
presently realized by inflated allowances for 
contingency costs, of landlord profits, through 
Federal grants for public facilities necessary 
for housing through lower interest rates, and 
through longer amortization periods. 

The preservation of the advantages of the 
GI loan at the present 4-percent interest rate 
is aided by supplementing the ability of pri- 
vate lending institutions to make these loans, 
by affording Government secondary market 
support, by making Veterans’ Administration 
guaranties incontestable, and by supplying 
money for GI-home loans to lending institu- 
tions through the Home Loan Bank Board, 
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and for farm loans to Federal land banks 
and to the Farmers Home Administration. 

These objectives can be realized under the 
proposed bill at far less direct or indirect 
cost to the Government than the costs in- 
volved in any alternative housing proposal 
now under consideration by Congress. At 
the same time the proposed measure is de- 
signed in a manner calculated to temper 
the inflationary aspects usually attendant 
upon Government credit supports. 

Of all members of our citizenry, the vet- 
eran and his family are unquestionably the 
hardest hit by the current housing shortage. 
Despite the efforts of the home-building in- 
dustry in achieving the current level of house 
production, there is abundant evidence that 
the great majority of veterans are not able 
to meet the prices of these homes, and fur- 
ther, those veterans who can meet them are 
experiencing great difficulty in obtaining fa- 
vorable financing terms. Any legislation 
aimed at alleviating this shortage must, in 
all fairness, give real meaning to veterans’ 
preference by giving veterans an effective 
competitive position in thair attempts to buy 
or rent suitable shelter. 

The initial attempt of the Congress to 
afford a housing credit assistance to vet- 
erans, through title III of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act, has until recently proved 
to be the greatest single housing aid which 
the Government has made available to vet- 
erans. More than 100,000 World War II 
veterans have solved their housing problem 
by purchasing homes under the Service Re- 
adjustment Act. Since the fall of 1947, how- 
ever, the GI-loan program has been progres- 
sively hampered by an increasing tightening 
of credit and by excessive housing costs and 
prices, caused at least in part by the diver- 
sion of materials and labor into upper- 
bracket housing priced far above the ability 
to pay of the vast majority of prospective 
veteran purchasers. 

This bill is designed to reverse these trends 
and put the veteran once again in the hous- 
ing market. It will help the veteran help 
himself. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS 
Section 511. Homestead associations 


Section 6511 authorizes the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, on the application of 
five or more veterans, to grant charters in 
nonprofit veterans’ homestead associations 
for the purpose of acquiring or constructing 
housing for sale or rent at actual cost to 
veterans. Such associations would be au- 
thorized td borrow money from the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs at an interest 
rate of one-quarter of 1 percent in excess 
of the cost of the money to the Government, 
Loans to the associations would be repay- 
able to the Administrator on either a short- 
term or long-term basis. Long-term loans 
would be amortized over a period of 40 years 
if the housing constructed or acquired is 
1eld by the associations for rental to vet- 
erans, or over a period of 32 years if such 
housing comprises multiunit structures to 
be sold or held on a cooperative or mutual 
ownership basis. The associations would be 
empowered to construct single-family dwell- 
ings, either urban or rural, for sale to in- 
dividual veterans, but individual purchasers 
would be required to finance such purchases 
through local financing institutions, and the 
associations would be required to apply the 
proceeds of such sales upon the indebtedness 
of the association to the Administrator. 
Where units in multiunit structures are sold 
or held on a cooperative or mutual owner- 
ship basis, the associations would be per- 
mitted to finance the cost over a 32-year 
period. Veterans purchasing single-unit 
housing from an association could obtain 
loans guaranteed by the Administrator under 
title IIIT of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act amortizable over a 32-year pericd. 





The estimated cost of units to be con- 
structed or acquired by an association could 
not average more than $10,000 per unit, and 
the associations would be compelled to sell 
or rent such units at prices reasonably rep- 
resenting the cost to the association. The 
associations would be regulated and super- 
vised by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Approval would be denied for the pur- 
chase or construction of units in excess of 
local veteran demand, or involving a cost 
found to be too high locally in comparison 
with the current price or rental of similar 
units. 

Membership in associations would be lim- 
ited to veterans of World War II and each 
association could otherwise prescribe its own 
bylaws defining eligibility to membership 
in the particular association. Each veteran 
desiring to become a member would be re- 
quired to deposit $100 with the association 
and to file with the Administrator an affida- 
vit to the effect that he is not a Communist 
and does not belong to any subversive or- 
ganization. 

The net incomes of associations would be 
exempt from Federal taxation and State and 
local taxing authorities would be precluded 
from imposing any taxes upon associations 
greater than taxes imposed in the locality 
upon similar nonprofit corporations (similar 
authority now exists for Federal savings and 
loan associations). Associations would, how- 
ever, be required to pay normal property 
taxes. Associations could be dissolved or 
placed in receivership by the Administrator, 
if necessary, by suit in the Federal courts. 
Upon dissolution of any association the net 
assets of the association remaining after 
payment of its obligations would be covered 
into the United States Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. An Advisory Council is pro- 
vided to assist the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in the execution of his duties with 
regard to the associations. Authority to 
charter associations and to make loans to 
them would expire July 25, 1957. 

It is expected that an association will actu- 
ally undertake its construction through pri- 
vate building contractors, but that through 
the award of firm contracts, the elimination 
of speculative profits, the cut-back or recap- 
ture of contingency margins, the advantage- 
ous financing, the land-development grants, 
and the elimination of sales expenses, the 
net cost to the association of each unit con- 
structed will be substantially lower than the 
price of any comparable units which could 
otherwise be made available to veterans. 
Once completed, the monthly carrying cost 
or rental of the individual units, due first, to 
the lower initial cost, and second, to the 
longer repayment periods in conjunction 
with low-interest rates, will be substantially 
less than veterans could obtain under either 
existing facilities or those contemplated by 
other pending legislation. Prior review and 
approval by the Administrator of each proj- 
ect proposed by an association will insure 
against unwise or unsound activity. Annual 
audit of the associations’ accounts and rec- 
ords will, with other proper regulatory and 
procedural requirements, supply needed safe- 
guards to assure against improvident or in- 
efficient operations, 


Section 512. Grants for public facilities 


As an integral part of this broad attack 
on the veterans’ housing shortage, section 
512 is intended to offset the present scarcity 
and high cost of improved land. It author- 
izes the Federal Works Administrator to aid 
State and local governments or associations 
by 50 percent grants for streets, water and 
sewer, and other similar facilities wherever 
the Veterans’ Administrator finds such com- 
munity facilities necessary for effective use 
of the housing provided under section 511 of 
the bill. Subsections (c) and (d) contain 
safeguards to assure that the public facili- 
ties will conform to local standards and will 
be adequately maintained, as well as that 
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the veterans and their families will receive 
the benefits extended. Where the grant is 
made to an association, the bill provides for 
the transfer of the completed public facilities 
to the appropriate local government. 

This section will substantially lower the 
first cost of the home as well as the annual 
assessments and other charges usually im- 
posed on home owners for public facilities. 
It will also assure that these vital facilities 
are ready to serve the veteran when he moves 
into his home. 

Perhaps the $200,000,000 here authorized is 
not enough to finance all the community fa- 
cilities that may be required for the new 
housing under the bill. It will, however, 
fulfill the most urgent needs. It is contem- 
plated that the remainder will be provided 
through usual channels without Federal aid. 

Federal aid for local community facilities 
has ample precedent. During the war, more 
than $300,000,000 was granted by the Fed- 
eral Government to local public bodies for 
public facilities related to housing for indus- 
trial workers. This committee believes that 
the Congress has at least as great an obli- 
gation to the veterans. 


Section 513. Investments in lending 
institutions 


Section 513 authorizes the Home Loan Bank 
Board to make investments in savings banks, 
cooperative banks, and institutions (savings 
or building and loan associations, etc.) that 
are members of a Federal Home Loan Bank 
or insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. For this purpose the 
bill would make available to the Board such 
sums, up to $750,000,000 per annum, as the 
Board may request during the 5 years fol- 
lowing the enactment of the bill. 

This section is designed (1) to relieve the 
current shortage of capital for loans to vet- 
erans for the purposes of section 601 of title 
III, since the inability of veterans to obtain 
financing under the present provisions of 
title III in many localities is daily becoming 
more acute; (2) to assure that mortgage 
money will be available to permit the financ- 
ing through private institutions of homes 
constructed by veterans’ homestead associa- 
tions under section 511 (f) (1) of title IIT 
as added to the act by this bill. 

Funds provided under this section may be 
used by the specified classes of institutions 
only for loans not over $9,000 which are made 
for the purposes of section 501 of title III 
(purchase, construction, improvement, and 
repair of homes) which are guaranteed or 
insured under that title. A limitation of 
$9,000, on loans made with such financing, 
is placed in the bill to provide an incentive 
to builders to provide homes for veterans 
within that amount, and to channel these 
funds into housing the purchase price of 
which is realistically within the repayment 
ability of the great bulk of veterans. Pref- 
erence must ge given by the Board to in- 
stitutions in areas where money for veterans’ 
loans is otherwise scarce, The institutions 
in which this money is invested will pay 
dividends or interest to the Government, 
just as they do to private investors. Rates 
currently paid by these institutions average 
between 2 and 2'% percent per year, and 
are generally more than the average cost of 
money to the Government. 

This provision will relieve credit stringen- 
cies throughout the country by the use of 
the facilities of existing privately owned and 
managed institutions, the staffs of which 
are already well experienced in the same type 
of lending, and which in fact originated up 
to 80 percent of all veterans’ home loans 
in the earlier stages of the title III program. 
Assurance is provided to institutions who 
accept these funds for investment that 
precipitous governmental action in demand- 
ing withdrawal will not upset their normal 
cash position. This assurance is given in 
the provision limiting required repayments 
in any 1 year to not more than 4 percent 
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of the total amount thus invested in the 
institution; however, any investment may be 
voluntarily repaid to the Government in 
whole or part at any dividend or interest 
date. 

There is ample precedent for the making of 
such investments in these institutions. By 
a provision added in 1935 to the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation was authorized to make invest- 
ments in shares of Federal savings and loan 
associations and in shares, deposits, and in- 
vestment certificates of any member of a 
Federal home-loan bank or any institution 
insured under title IV of the National Hous- 
ing Act. The statute provided that $300,- 
000,009 of the total authorized bond issue of 
the Corporation should be eligible for pur- 
poses including these investments. One of 
the major purposes of the provision was to 
increase the funds then available for home 
financing. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board and its 
subsidiaries made such investments in a 
total amount of about $275,000,000. These 
investments have been most satisfactory, and 
repayments have been well in advance of 
schedule. The outstanding balance of the 
Treasury investment had been reduced to 
less than $1,000,000, and about $45,000,000 
has been received by the Government as 
dividends. 


Section 514. Farm loans 


Section 514 is designed to make farm credit 
available to veterans on favorable terms. 
Funds for farm loans at so low a rate as 4 
percent are limited in many agricultural 
areas and as a result many World War II vet- 
erans qualified to succeed in farming have 
been unable to find any lender to make them 
guaranteed or insured loans. 

Federal land banks are authorized by this 
section to make farm real-estate loans to vet- 
erans under title III without regard to cer- 
tain of the limitations and restrictions under 
the Federal Farm Loan Act and other stat- 
utes. It also authorizes the Federal land 
banks to purchase such loans made by other 
lenders and to pledge loans so made or pur- 
chased as security for farm-loan or other 
bonds and to issue or to cause to be issued 
farm-ioan or other bonds secured thereby. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act limits the ratio 
of all loans made by the Federal land banks 
to 65 percent of the “normal agricultural 
value” of the farm real estate and authorizes 
the issuance of bonds secured by such loans. 
Section 500 (d) of the amended Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act removed somewhat simi- 
lar restrictions from national banks and 
other lenders in the case of GI loans, but did 
not remove restrictions on Federal land 
banks. Federal land banks are a large fac- 
tor in farm real-estate lending and are now 
prevented by restrictions which this section 
seeks to remove, from being of service to 
World War II veterans in connection with 
guaranteed or insured loans. This section 
and section 516 (e) provide methods by 
which Federal land banks can obtain funds 
for these loans. 

This section also authorizes loans to vet- 
erans under the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act in that*loans so made are to be 
charged by the Administrator to the veter- 
an’s gratuity entitlement and the 4 percent 
gratuity payment is to be made thereon just 
as if guaranteed or insured. 

Private lending institutions are encour- 
aged to make guaranteed or insured farm 
loans to World War II veterans through the 
secondary market facilities under section 515. 


Section 515. Secondary market 


Section 515 establishes a long-range Gov- 
ernment secondary market for home and 
farm loans which are guaranteed or insured 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended. The need for such a mar- 
ket has become more and more pronounced 
since the expiration on June 20, 1947, of the 


Government market administered by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The problem is by no means confined to 
lenders in rural communities where there is 
a dearth of mortgage money, nor to those 
lenders which have reached a saturation 
point in their ability to make additional GI 
loans in the absence of assured secondary 
market support for a portion of their fur- 
ther commitments. The incentive for lend- 
ing institutions in urban areas as well to in- 
vest in 4 percent GI mortgages has been 
greatly weakened apace with the recent firm- 
ing of yields in the money market. The et- 
forts of the lack of an adequate secondary 
market are evident in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion statistics showing the trend of GI home- 
loan applications received during recent 
months. The number of home-loan appli- 
cations has declined sharply since September 
1947. By March 1948 receipts were 43 per- 
cent below September 1947. The phenome- 
non of a decline in GI home-loan activity 
during a period when new home completions 
have been approaching a near-record peak is 
largely attributable to the aggravation of the 
secondary-market problem. 

The secondary market provided for in sec- 
tion 515 of this bill is designed to include 
safeguards ample to prevent abuse of the 
market and to encourage lenders to sell GI 
loans to the Government only in case of 
acute future need. 

The major provisions of the market and 
the supporting reasons fer the inclusion of 
each provision are these: 

(1) A market for farm loans, which were 
not eligible for sale to the Reconstructica 
Finance Corporation market, is establisned. 
The extension of the market to include farm 
loans will fill a conspicuous void and, by 
encouraging private lending institutions to 
make farm loans at the 4-percent maximum 
interest rate permitted by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, will enable veterans to 
obtain liberal financing from lending insti- 
tutions in their local communities. 

(2) Only loans made after the effective 
date of the enabling legislation are eligible 
for purchase by the market. Inasmuch as 
the purpose for creating the Government 
secondary market is to provide additional 
GI home and farm loan credit where it is 
now nonexistent or difficult to obtain, the 
market does not and should not apply retro- 
actively to loans already made to veterans. 

(3) Loans are eligible for sale tc- the mar- 
ket for a term of 5 years from the date of 
origination of the loan. This provision is 
deemed necessary to prevent the recurrence of 
a flurry to sell GI loans such as the one which 
took place just prior to the termination of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation sec- 
ondary market by Congress on June 30, 1947, 
and more important, to introduce a stabiliz- 
ing influence upon the mortgage portfolios of 
lending institutions. The firm assurance to 
the lender that he may sell a fixed percentage 
of his loans at any time during the 5-year 
period after origination should encourage 
him to hold his GI loans as earning assets 
and to sell them only in case of real need. 

(4) Each lender is limited in the amount 
he can sell to the market. He can sell no 
more than 50 percent of the original amount 
of his future loans at par, and an additional 
25 percent at a discount of 114 percent, 1. e., 
at 981, percent of the outstanding balances. 
This provision will require that the lender 
retain a substantial proportion of his GI loan 
portfolio and will prevent entry into the 
program of lenders with slender capital who 
would count on selling 100 percent of their 
loans to the market as fast as turn-over 
would permit. 

(5) The Administrator is directed to re- 
fuse to purchase any loan which, in his 
judgment, does not reflect acceptable credit 
and security requirements in its origination. 
This provision is included to permit the 
Administrator to screen out those mortgages 
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made without full adherence to the usual 
standards of good lending practices, so that 
the Government's risk of loss may be mini- 
mized. 

(6) No loan may exceed $10,000 in original 
amount. The intention of this limitation is 
to induce lenders to give preference to the 
financing of low-cost homes. 

(7) No momentary limitation has been 
placed upon the aggregate dollar amount 
which may be used by the Administrator for 
the purchase of eligible loans. This is in- 
tended to allay the fears that lenders might 
have that they might be excluded for lack 
of funds in the market, when they should 
find a real need to sell some of their loans. 
A market with a limited amount of funds, 
on the other hand, would encourage lenders 
to rush their loans for immediate sale to 
the Government. 


Section 516. Provision for funds 


Section 516 authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make available 
to the respective agencies of the Government 
specified, the sums alloted to each of them 
to accomplish the objectives of the bill. 
These sums are as follows: 

(1) To the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for loans to veterans’ homestead asso- 
ciations, up to $1,000,000,000 per annum for 5 
years, and such sums as he may from time to 
time request for operation of the secondary 
market; 

(2) To the Home Loan Bank Board up to 
$750,000,000 per annum for investment in 
eligible institutions for 5 years; 

(3) To the Secretary of Agriculture for 
loans to Federal land banks, and loans under 
the Farmers Home Administration Act, up to 
$100,000,000 per annum, for 5 years; and 

(4) To the Federal Works Administrator 
for grants for public facilities, up to $200,- 
000,000. 

Advances on account of these sums are 
required to be deposited: by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on request of the respective 
agency. Such advances, until repaid, with 
the exception of the Federal Works Agency 
grants, and moneys made available to Fed- 
eral land banks, carry interest at rates fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States. The interest rate on loans 
to Federal land banks is to be such rate, not 
in excess of 2144 percent per annum, as is 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This maximum 
rate is specified in the light of rates currently 
payable on land bank bonds, to assure their 
continued ability to make guaranteed loans 
at 4 percent per annum, which is their cur- 
rent rate on loans. Moneys for such ad- 
vances are to be obtained by the Secretary of 
the Treasury by using the proceeds of the 
sale of any securities hereafter issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, the purposes 
of which are extended for such financing. 

Broad discretion with respect to the man- 


‘agement of such funds, within the specific 


purposes and limitations defined in the bill, 
are given to the various agencies. It may be 
pointed out that in their respective exercise 
of this discretion and the related functions 
these various agencies will not be engaged in 
financial activities novel to their present 
operations, but rather, will merely augment 
and extend somewhat the various services 
which are typical to their customary duties, 
and in which their officers and employees 
are well experienced. 


Section 517. Incontestability clause 


Section 517 of the bill adds an incontest- 
ability provision to title III of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act to cover the evi- 
dence of guaranty or insurance issued by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on loans 
made under that title. The inclusion of this 
provision will encourage lenders to partici- 
pate or increase participation in the title III 
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loan program in that more' positive assurance 
will be given to lender participants as to the 
extent of their risk in making loans to vet- 
erans. Both the need and the solution thus 
to be supplied follows the precedent afforded 
in the insurance of mortgage loans by the 
Federal Housing Administration. The pro- 
posed provision closely parallels in purpose 
and scope the provision added to the Na- 
tional Housing Act in 1939 to encourage 
lender participation in the FHA program (53 
Stat. 806, 12 U. S. C. 1709 (e)). 


Section 518. Termination of second mortgage 
loan guaranty 


Section 518 proposes the deletion from the 
GI bill of section 505a, which permits the 
guaranty of a second mortgage loan in con- 
junction with a primary loan insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration. This 
form of combination loan, while much less 
advantageous from the standpoint of the vet- 
eran, is more advantageous from the stand- 
point of the lender. In many cases the com- 
bination loan costs the veteran up to 10 per- 
cent more than would a straight section 501 
loan in a corresponding amount. Section 
505a is not in fact achieving its purpose, 
since down payments are as frequently re- 
quired to cover the balance above the com- 
bination loan as they are in section 501 loans. 
Moreover, the combination loan, affording as 
it does three layers of price support, is re- 
garded as being more inflationary than the 
501 loan. It is thought that if eliminated 
from the GI loan program at this time, when 
accompanied by the secondary market pro- 
visions of section 515 and the incontest- 
ability clause (sec. 517), the impact of the 
deletion upon the ability of the veteran to 
get home-loan financing will be negligible, 
and will net a benefit rather than a detri- 
ment to veteran borrowers as a whole. 


Estimate of cost 


It is not possible to estimate the probable 
cost of this bill. However, it should be noted 
that all funds authorized to be expended 
under the program, with the exception of the 
$200,000,000 for grants for essential public 
facilities are repayable to the Treasury with 
interest. It is the belief of the committee 
that the ultimate actual cost to the Govern- 
ment will be low when contrasted with the 
beneficial results to be attained, or with the 
prospective cost to the Government of any 
comparable housing production aids. 


RAMSEYER RULE 


In accordance with the provisions of clause 
2a, rule XIII, House of Representatives, the 
changes made in existing law by the bill 
are shown as follows (existing law proposed 
to be omitted is in black brackets; new mat- 
ter is in quotation marks; existing law in 
which no changes are proposed is shown in 
roman): 

Title III of Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as amended (Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended): 


TITLE II—LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OR 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOMES, FARMS, AND BUSI- 
NESS PROPERTY 
Chapter V—General provisions for loans 


Sec. 500. (a) Any person who shall have 
served in the active military or naval service 
of the United States at any time on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the termi- 
nation of the present war and who shall 
have been discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after active service of 90 days or more, or 
by reason of an injury or disability incurred 
in service in line of duty, shall be eligible 
for the benefits of this title. Any loan made 
by such veteran within 10 years after the 
termination of the war for any of the pur- 
poses, and in compliance with the provisions, 
specified in this title, is automatically 
guaranteed by the Government by this title 
in an amount not exceeding 50 percent of 
the loan: Provided, That the aggregate 
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amount guaranteed shall not exceed $2,000 
in the case of non-real-estate loans, nor 
$4,000 in the case of real-estate loans; or a 
prorated portion thereof on loans of both 
types or combination thereof. 

(b) Loans guaranteed ®nder this title 
shall be payable under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed upon by the parties 
thereto, subject to the conditions and limi- 
tations of this title and the regulations 
issued pursuant ‘to section 504: Provided, 
That the liability under the guaranty within 
the limitations of this title shall decrease 
or increase pro rata with any decrease or 
increase of the amount of the unpaid portion 
of the obligation: Provided further, That 
loans guaranteed under this title shall bear 
interest at a rate not exceeding 4 percent 
per annum and shall be payable in full in 
not more than 25 years, or in the case of 
loans on farm realty in not more than 40 
years: And provided further, That (1) the 
maturity on a non-real-estate loan shall not 
exceed 10 years; (2) any loan for a term in 
excess of 5 years shall be amortized in 
accordance with established procedure; (3) 
except as provided in section 505 any real- 
estate loan, other than for repairs, altera- 
tions or improvements, shall be secured by a 
first lien on the realty, and a non-real-estate 
loan, except as to working or other capital, 
merchandise, good will and other intangible 
assets, shall be secured by personalty to the 
extent legal and practicable. 

(c) An honorable discharge shall be deemed 
a certificate of eligibility to apply for a guar- 
anteed loan. Any veteran who does not have 
a discharge certificate, or who received a dis- 
charge other than honorable, may apply to 
the Administrator for a certificate of eli- 
gibility. Upon making a loan as provided 
herein, the lender shall forthwith transmit 
to the Administrator a statement setting 
forth the full name and serial number of the 
veteran, amount and terms of the loan, and 
the legal description of the property, together 
with the appraisal report made by the desig- 
nated appraiser. Where the loan is auto- 
matically guaranteed, the Administrator 
shall provide the lender with a loan guar- 
anty. He shall also endorse on the veteran's 
discharge, or eligibility certificate, the 
amount and type of guaranty used, and the 
amount, if any, remaining. An amount 
equivalent to 4 percent on the amount origi- 
nally guaranteed shall be paid to the lender 
by the Administrator out of available ap- 
propriations, to be credited upon the loan. 
Nothing herein shall be deemed to preclude 
the assignment of any guaranteed loan or 
the assignment of the security therefor. 

(d) Loans guaranteed hereunder may be 
made by any Federal land bank, national 
bank, State bank, private bank, building and 
loan association, insurance company, credit 
union, or mortgage and loan company, tiat 
is subject to examination and supervision by 
an agency of the United States or of any 
State or Territory, including the District of 
Columbia. Any loan at least 20 percent of 
which is guaranteed under this title may be 
made by any national bank, or Federal sav- 
ings and loan association; or by any bank, 
trust company, building and loan association, 
or insurance company organized or author- 
ized to do business in the District of Colum- 
bia, without regard to the limitations and 
restrictions of any other statute with respect 
to— 

(1) ratio of amount of loan to the value of 
the property; 

(2) maturity of loan; 

(3) requirement for mortgage or other se- 
curity; 

(4) dignity of lien; or 

(5) percentage of assets which may be in- 
vested in real estate loans. 

(e) Any loan proposed to be made to an 
eligible veteran by any lender not of a class 
specified in subsection (d) may be guaran- 
teed by the Administrator, if he finds that 
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it is in accord, otherwise with the provisions 
of this title, as amended. 


Purchase or Construction of Homes 


Sec. 501. Any loan made to a veteran under 
this title, the proceeds of which are to be 
used for purchasing residential property or 
constructing a dwelling to be occupied as 
his home or for the purpose of making re- 
pairs, alterations, or improvements in prop- 
erty owned by him and occupied as his home, 
is automatically guaranteed if made pursuant 
to the provisions of this title, including the 
following: 

(1) That the proceeds of such loan will be 
used for payment of the property purchased 
or constructed or improved; 

(2) That the contemplated terms of pay- 
ment required in any mortgage to be given 
in part payment of the purchase price or the 
construction cost bear a proper relation to 
the veteran’s present and anticipated income 
and expenses; and that the nature and con- 
dition of the property is such as to be suit- 
able for dwelling purposes; and 

(3) That the price paid or to be paid by the 
veteran for such property or for the cost of 
construction, repairs, or alterations does not 
exceed the reasonable value thereof as de- 
termined by proper appraisal made by an 
appraiser designated by the Administrator. 


Purchase of Farms and Farm Equipment 


Sec. 502. Any loan made to a veteran under 
this title, the proceeds of which are to be 
used for purchasing any lands, buildings, 
livestock, equipment, machinery, supplies or 
implements, or for repairing, altering, con- 
structing or improving any land, equipment, 
or building, including the farmhouse, to be 
used in farming operations conducted by 
the veteran involving production in excess of 
his own needs, or for working capital require- 
ments necessary for such operations, or to 
purchase stock in a cooperative association 
where the purchase of such stock is required 
by Federal statute as an incident to obtain- 
ing the loan, is automatically guaranteed if 
made pursuant to the provisions of this title, 
including the following: 

(1) That the proceeds of such loan will be 
used for any such purposes in connection 
with bona fide farming operations conducted 
by the applicant; 

(2) That such property will be useful in 
and reasonably necessary for efficiently con- 
ducting such operations; 

(3) That the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the nature of the proposed 
farming operations to be conducted by him, 
are such that there is a reasonable likeli- 
hood that such operations will be successful; 
and 

(4) That the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property does 
not exceed the reasonable value thereof as 
determined by proper appraisal made by an 
appraiser designated by the Administrator. 


Purchase of Business Property 


Sec. 503. Any loan made to a veteran un- 
der this title, the proceeds of which are to 
be used for the purpose of engaging in busi- 
ness or pursuing a gainful occupation, or 
for the cost of acquiring for such purpose 
land, buildings, supplies, equipment, ma- 
chinery, tools, inventory, stock in trade, or 
for the cost of the construction, repair, al- 
teration or improvement of any realty or 
personalty used for such purpose, or to pro- 
vide the funds needed for working capital, 
is automatically guaranteed if made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding the following: 

(1) That the proceeds of such loan will 
be used for any of the specified purposes in 
connection with bona fide pursuit of gainful 
eccupation by the veteran; 

(2) That such property will be useful in 


and reasonably necessary for the efficient and 
successful pursuit of such business or occu- 
pation; 
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(3) That the ability and experience of 
the veteran, and the conditions under which 
he proposes to pursue such business or occu- 
pation, are such that there is a reasonable 
likelihood that he will be successful in the 
pursuit of such business or occupation; and 

(4) That the purchase price paid or to 
be paid by the veteran for such property, 
or the cost of such construction, altera- 
tions, or improvements, does not exceed the 
reasonable value thereof as determined by 
proper appraisal made by an appraiser desig- 
nated by the Administrator. 


Regulations 


Sec. 504. The Administrator is authorized 
to promulgate such rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with this title, as amended, 
a@s are necessary and appropriate for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title, and may 
delegate to subordinate employees authority 
to issue certificates, or other evidence, or 
guaranty of loans guaranteed under the pro- 
visions of this title, and to exercise other 
administrative functions hereunder. 


Secondary Loans 


Sec. 505. (a) In any case wherein a prin- 
cipal loan, for any of the purposes stated 
in sections 501, 502, or 503, is approved by a 
Federal agency to be made or guaranteed or 
insured by it pursuant to applicable law and 
regulations, and the veteran is in need of 
a second loan to cover the remainder of the 
purchase price or cost, or a part thereof, the 
Administrator, subject otherwise to the pro- 
visions of this title, may guarantee the full 
amount of the second loan: Provided, That 
such second loan shall not exceed 20 per- 
cent of the purchase price or cost: And 
provided further, That regulations to be 
promulgated jointly by the Administrator 
and the head of such agency may provide for 
servicing of both loans by such agency and 
for refinancing of the principal loan to in- 
clude any unpaid portion of the secondary 
loan with accrued interest, if any, after the 
curtailment thereon equals twice the amount 
of the secondary loan. 

(b) Any person who is a veteran eligible 
for the benefits of this title, as provided in 
section 500 hereof, and who is found by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, by reason of his 
ability and experience, including training as 
a@ vocational trainee, to be likely to carry out 
successfully undertakings required of him 
under a loan which may be made under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, shall be 
eligible for the benefits of such act to the 
Same extent as if he were a farm tenant. 


Procedure on Default 


Sec. 506. In the event of default in the pay- 
ment of any loan guaranteed under this title, 
the holder of the obligation shall notify the 
Administrator who shall thereupon pay to 
such holder the guaranty not in excess of the 
pro rata portion of the amount originally 
guaranteed, and shall be subrogated to the 
rights of the holder of the obligation to the 
extent of the amount paid on the guaranty: 
Provided, That prior to suit or foreclosure 
the holder of the obligation shall notify the 
Administrator of the default, and within 30 
days thereafter the Administrator may, at 
his option, pay the holder of the obligation 
the unpaid balance of the obligation plus 
accrued interest and receive an assignment 
of the loan and security: Provided further, 
That (1) nothing herein shall be construed 
to preclude any forbearance for the benefit of 
the veteran as may be agreed upon by the 
parties to the loan and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator; and (2) the Administrator may 
establish the date, not later than the date of 
judgment and decree of foreclosure or sale, 
upon which accrual of interest or charges 
shall cease. 


Loans on Delinquent Indebtedness 


Sec, 507. Any loan made to a veteran, the 
proceeds of which are to be used to refinance 
any indebtedness of the veteran which is se- 


cured of record on property to be used or 
occupied by the veteran as a home or for 
farming purposes, or indebtedness incurred 
by him in the pursuit of a gainful occupation 
which he is pursuing or which he proposes in 
good faith to pursue, or any delinquent taxes 
or assessments on such property or business, 
is automatically guaranteed if made pursu- 
ant to the provisions of this title, including 
the following: : 

(1) Such loan became in default or the 
delinquency occurred not later than 10 years 
after the termination of the war; 

(*) Such refinancing will aid the veteran 
in his economic readjustment; and 

(3) The amount of the guaranteed loan 
dces not exceed the reasonable value of the 
property or business, as determined by proper 
appraisal made by an appraiser designated by 
the Administrator. 

Insurance of Loins 


Sec. 508. (a) Any loans which might be 
guaranteed under the provisions of this title, 
when made or purchased by any financial 
institution subject to examination and su- 
pervision by an agency of the United States 
or of any State or Territory, including the 
District of Columbia, may, in lieu of such 
guaranty, be insured by the Administrator 
under an agreement whereby he will reim- 
burse any such institution for losses in- 
curred on such loan up to 15 percent of the 
aggregate of loans so made or purchased by 
it. 

(b) Loans insured hereunder shall be 
made on such other terms, Conditions, and 
restrictions as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe within the limitations set forth in this 
title. The Administrator may fix the maxi- 
mum rate of interest payable on any class 
of non-real-estate loans insured hereunder 
at a figure not in excess of a 3 percent dis- 
count rate or an equivalent straight interest 
rate on nonamortized loans. 

(c) The Administrator shall pay the same 
amount on each loan insured hereunder as 
he would be required to pay under the sixth 
sentence of section 600 (c) hereof if the loan 
were guaranteed rather than insured. 

Powers of Administration 

Sec. 509. (a) With respect to matters aris- 
ing by reason of this title as now or here- 
after amended and, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, the Administrator 
may— 

(1) Sue and be sued in his official capacity 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, State 
or Federal; 

(2) Subject to specific limitations in this 
act, consent to the modification, with respect 
to rate of interest, time of payment of prin- 
cipal or interest or any portion thereof, secu- 
rity or other provisions of any note, contract, 
mortgage, or other instrument securing a 
loan which has been guaranteed or insured 
hereunder; 

(8) Pay, or compromise, any claim on, or 
arising because of, any such guaranty or 
insurance; 

(4) Pay, compromise, waive or release any 
right, title, claim, lien or demand, however 
acquired, including any equity or any right 
of redemption; 

(5) Purchase at any sale, public, or private, 
upon such terms and for such prices as he 
determines to be reasonable, and take title 
to, property, real, personal or mixed; and 
similarly sell, at public or private sale, ex- 
change, assign, convey, or otherwise dispose 
of any such property; and 

(6) Complete, administer, operate, obtain 
and pay for insurance on, and maintain, 
renovate, repair, modernize, lease, or other- 
wise deal with any property acquired or held 
pursuant to this title: Provided, That the ac- 
quisition of any such property shall not de- 
prive any State or political subdivision there- 
of of its civil or criminal jurisdiction of, on, 
or over such property (including power to 
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tax) or impair the rights under the State or 
local law of any persons on such property. 

(b) The powers by this section granted 
may be exercised by the Administrator with- 
out regard to any other provisions of law not 
enacted expressly in limitation hereof, which 
otherwise would govern the expenditure of 
public funds: Provided, That section 3709 ot 
the Revised Statutes shall apply to any con- 
tract for services or supplies on account 
of any property acquired pursuant to this 
section if the amount of such contract ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 

(c) The financial transactions of the Ad- 
ministrator incident to, or arising out of, the 
guaranty of loans pursuant to this title, and 
the acquisition, management, and disposi- 
tion of property, real, personal, or mixed, as 
incident to such activities and pursuant to 
this section, shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government. 


Effective Date 


Sec. 610. This title as amended, shall be 
effective from the date of enactment: Pro- 
vided, That any application for guaranty of 
a loan filed within 90 days after such date 
may be approved under the title as it existed 
prior to amendment: And provided further, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to 
affect any contractual right under any cer- 
tificate of guaranty issued thereunder. 

(H. R. 4488 as introduced: ) 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, approved June 22, 
1944, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE VII—VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD ACT OF 1948 
“Chapter XVI.—General provisions 
“Short title 


“Sec. 1600. This title may be cited as the 
‘Veterans’ Homestead Act of 1948.’ 


“Declaration of Policy 


“Sec. 1601. In enacting this title to alle- 
viate the existing housing shortage, it is the 
intent of the Congress to provide means of 
ownership and financing, within the frame- 
work of our private enterprise system and 
without vast expenditures of public moneys, 
whereby veterans themselves, associated to- 
gether within their own communities, can 
build, buy, or rent homes upon terms which 
veterans can afford; and to provide the pub- 
lic facilities essential to such homes without 
the imposition of additional financial bur- 
dens upon veterans who may be owners 
thereof or tenants therein. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 1602. As used in this title, except 
where the context otherwise requires, the 
term— 

“(a) ‘Administrator’ means the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

“(b) ‘Association’ means a veterans’ home- 
stead association chartered pursuant to this 
act. 

“(c) ‘Housing’ means permanent-type 
housing with modern sanitary and sewerage- 
disposal facilities; does not include transient 
housing such as tourist cabins, motor courts, 
or apartment hotels; but may include mul- 
tiple-family dwellings or groups of single- 
family dwellings constructed or operated as 
units, or constructed for sale or sold for 
operation as cooperative enterprises by the 
tenants thereof. 

“(d) ‘Improve’ as applied to real property 
shall include (a) grading, landscaping, and 
any other site development; and (b) con- 
struction, repair, remodeling, or demolition 
(whether for salvage or reuse) of buildings 
and other structures thereon. 

“(e) ‘Real property’ means land, whether 
or not improved, and any buildings or other 
structures thereon, including fixtures and 
other personalty attached thereto. 

“(f) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, any Territory or possession thereof, 
and the District of Columbia. 
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“(g) ‘Veteran’ means (i) any person who 
shall have served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States at any 
time after September 16, 1940, and prior to 
the termination of the present war,’ and 
who shali have been discharged or released 
from active service under conditions other 
than dishonorable, after active service of 
90 days or more, or (ii) the surviving and 
unmarried spouse of any such person. 

“(h) ‘Note’ means a short-term obligation 
maturing in 12 months or less, issued by an 
association pursuant to this title. 

“(i) ‘Bond’ means a long-term obligation, 
maturing over a period of more than 1 year, 
issued by an association pursuant to this 
title. 

“(j) ‘Public facilities’ including public 
highways and parks, roads, streets, curbs, 
gutters, and sidewalks, bus stations and bus 
. tops, water storage, purification and distri- 
bution works, sewage, garbage and refuse 
collection, treatment and disposal facilities 
(including trunk and lateral sewers), fire 
stations, fire equipment and fire plugs, street- 
lighting facilities, schools, community cen- 
ters, and recreational facilities. 


“Separability 


“Sec. 1603. If any provision of this title, 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of this title, and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


“Chapter XVII—Veterans’ homestead 
associations 
“Organization Authorized—Administrator to 
Issue Charter 


“Sec. 1700. The Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized, subject to the provisions of this 
title and under such rules and procedures 
as he may prescribe, to provide for the or- 
ganization, incorporation, examination, oper- 
ation, and regulation of associations to be 
known as ‘veterans’ homestead associations’ 
and to issue charters therefor pursuant to 
such standard form thereof as he may pre- 
scribe. 


“Chartered Associations Subject to Rules and 
Procedures 


“Sec. 1701. A veterans’ homestead associa- 
tion to which the Administrator shall have 
issued a charter pursuant to section 1700 
hereof, ‘and which shall have accepted such 
charter, shall thereafter, so long as such 
charter remains in effect, be eligible to all 
the benefits of this title and shall be subject 
to all the provisions of this title and the rules 
and procedures of the Administrator issued 
hereunder. 


“Qualification for Membership 


“Sec. 1702. Five or more veterans, of abil- 
ity, good character, and responsibility as de- 
termined by the Administrator, may organ- 
ize a veterans’ homestead association. Each 
association shall determine its own rules of 
eligibility for membership therein subject 
only to the conditions that (a) membership 
shall be limited to veterans; (b) no veteran 
shall become or remain a member unless and 
until his accumulated payments to the ‘asso- 
ciation, in accordance with section 1707, shall 
equal or exceed $100; and (c) the number of 
members, at all times, shall be at least five. 


“Primary Purpose of Associations 


“Src. 1703. Each association shall be or- 
ganized and shall operate on a nonprofit basis, 
It shall have as its primary purposes (a) 
the contraction or purchase of housing to 
be sold to veterans for occupancy by them- 
selves, personally, together with their fam- 
ilies or dependents; (b) the construction or 
purchase and operation and maintenance of 
housing to be rented to veterans for occu- 
pancy by themselves, personally, together 





1By Public Law 239, 80th Cong., termina- 
tion of present war fixed as July 25, 1947. 





with their families or dependents; and (c) 
the making of loans to veterans for the pur- 
chase of housing to be occupied by them 
personally, together with their families or 
dependents. To this end, and pursuant to 
rules and procedures issued by the Admin- 
istrator, each association shall provide maxi- 
mum opportunity and priority for the pur- 
chase or rental of such housing, first to mem- 
bers of such association and second to other 
veterans. 
“Number of Associations 


“Sec. 1704. The Administrator may, in his 
discretion, charter one or more associations 
in any locality; and he may, in his discretion, 
refuse to charter any prgposed association 
upon his finding that the veterans in the 
locality in which it is proposed that such 
asscciation would operate are or will be ade- 
quately served by an association or associa- 
tions then already chartered for operation in 
such locality. 


“Powers of Veterans’ Homestead Associations 


“Sec. 1705. Under rules and procedures is- 
sued by the Administrator, each association 
shall have the following powers: 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 
1708, to purchase, or otherwise acquire, any 
real property or leasehold or other interest 
therein, whether improved or unimproved, 
to subdivide, construct improvements on, 
repair, modernize, renovate, maintain, and 
operate any such property, and to purchase, 
or otherwise acquire, any personal property 
necessary or desirable for any of the fore- 
going; 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
1709, to hold, sell, or contract for the sale of, 
lease, rent, mortgage, or otherwise deal with, 
encumber, hypothecate, or dispose of any 
acquired property, all on such terms and 
conditions as may be deemed proper; 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
1708, to lend money to veterans to enable 
them to finance the purchase of or construc- 
tion of residential properties for Occupancy 
by themselves, personally, together with their 
families or dependents: Provided, That in no 
case shall the maturity of any such loan 
exceed a period of 30 years; 

“(d) To purchase, construct, improve, or 
otherwise provide, to receive grants for, and 
to maintain and operate public facilities 
(which shall include for this purpose gas and 
electric distribution lines and facilities) rea- 
sonably necessary or desirable for the hous- 
ing provided by or of the association, where 
such public facilities are then not other- 
wise available for such housing: Provided, 
That no association shall operate any mer- 
cantile establishment or other commercial 
enterprise, or operate any amusement enter- 
prise for which any admission or fee is 
charged. 

“(e) To make, issue, sell, and deliver its 
bonds and notes in the manner and to the 
extent provided in this title; 

“(f) To build up and maintain reasonable, 
permanent reserves, under rules and proce- 
dures to be issued by the Administrator and 
subject to his semiannual review, which shall 
not exceed in the aggregate, however, 3 per- 
cent of the total principal amount of bonds 
and notes of such association, outstanding at 
the time; and 

“(g) To make, adopt, repeal, and amend 
bylaws; to employ, and to pay reasonable 
salaries to, the officers and other employees 
of the association for services performed 
(which officers and employees need not be 
veterans), and such other powers, not in- 
consistent with this act, as are customarily 
enjoyed by nonprofit corporations and are 
necessary or cOnvenient for the conduct of 
the business of the association. 


“Annual and Other Reports of Associations 


“Sec. 1706. (a) Every association shall file, 
with the Administrator, not later than 90 
days after the close of its fiscal year, an 
annual financial statement and shall also 
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furnish to him such other financial state- 
ments at such other times as he may re- 
quire. All such reports shall be in such form 
and in such detail as may be prescribed in 
rules and procedures issued by the Adminis- 
trator. 

“(b) The Administrator shall make, annu- 
ally and at such other times as he deems 
necessary, an examination of the financial 
books, records, and affairs of each associa- 
tion in the manner customary for supervi- 
sion of fiduciary institutions. 


“Payments by Association Members 


“Sec. 1707. Members of an association shall 
not be required to pay dues. Each associa- 
tion shall provide in its bylaws for the pay- 
ment by each prospective member, pericdi- 
cally, by installments or otherwise, of the 
sum of $100 to be accumulated on the books 
of the association to the credit of such per- 
son. The sums so paid shall not bear inter- 
est. Each such sum shall be entered on 
the books of the association as a credit to 
the member making such payment for pos- 
sible application either (1) as payment on 
a home purchased by such member from 
the association; or (2) as security for rent 
on a home rented from the association by 
such member. Each association shall provide 
further, in its bylaws, that a member may 
voluntarily withdraw from such association 
at any time and may receive back an amount 
equal to the amount of his accumulated 
payments to the association (unless such 
payments shall have been applied as pay- 
ment on a home purchased by such member 
from the association), but only after 1 year 
following the date of the initial payment 
and then only upon 60 days’ notice to the 
association. 


“Limitation on Cost and Amount of Housing 


“Sec. 1708. (a) No housing shall be con- 
structed or purchased by an association un- 
less, in the opinion of the Administrator, the 
estimated final cost of such housing when 
completed (exclusive of related real prop- 
erty designed for commercial operation), as 
determined by the amounts of firm contracts 
for the acquisition of real property, the im- 
provement thereof, the construction of 
buildings, and the acquisition of related 
personal property, plus an amount equal to 
5 percent of such contracts plus an al- 
locable share of the estimated indirect or 
overhead costs and expenses of the associa- 
tion, fairly attributable to such housing, 
shall not exceed a sum equal to the product 
of the number of family units in such hous- 
ing multiplied by $10,000. 

“(b) No association shall maintain and 
operate as rental property any housing (ex- 
clusive of related real property designed for 
commercial operation) having a depreciated 
cost exceeding a sum equal to the product 
of the number of family units in such hous- 
ing multiplied by $10,000. 

“(c) No association shall construct or pur- 
chase, or contract for the construction or 
purchase of, or otherwise acquire or contract 
to acquire, a total number of family housing 
units in excess of either (i) the number of 
members of such association, or (ii) the 
number of veterans in the community who 
may reasonably be considered, in the opinion 
of the Administrator, prospective purchasers 
of or tenants in such units. 

“(d) An association shall not make any 
loan to any veteran for the acquisition or 
construction of housing (i) if such housing 
includes more than one family unit; (ii) if, 
in the case of acquisition, the current market 
value of such housing is, in the judgment 
of the association, less than the amount of 
the loan; (iii) in excess of $10,000, plus nec- 
essary closing costs; (iv) which in the opin- 
ion of the association is beyond his ability 
to repay. 

“Sale or Rental Housing 

“Sec. 1709. (a) All housing of an assocta- 

tion shall be sold or leased for such prices 
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or at such rents, as the case may be, as shall 
reasonably represent the actual cost thereof 
to the association, including (i) all costs of 
acquisition, construction, or improvement; 
(ii) the reserves to be provided in accordance 
with section 1705; (iii) interest on an 
imortization of bonds or notes of the asso- 
ciation fairly attributable to such housing; 
(iv) direct costs of operation and mainte- 
nance of such housing; and (v) an allocable 
share of the overhead or indirect costs and 
expenses of the association fairly attributable 
to such housing. 

“(b) Any deed or other instrument made 
by an association for the sale of its property 
or any mortgage or other instrument sup- 
porting a loan to a veteran for the construc- 
tion or purchase of housing shall provide 


that such property shall not be sold or other- 
wise disposed of within 10 years from the 
date of acquisition of such property by such 


purchaser or borrower unless it shall first 
have been offered for sale back to the asso- 
ciation at the original price paid to such 
association by such purchaser or at the ac- 
quisition cost to such borrower, less any 
depreciation which shall have occurred by 
that time and plus the fair value of any 
improvements which such purchaser or bor- 
rower shall have made to such property. 

“(c) As a condition to (i) every sale of 
housing by an association to a veteran and 
(ii) every loan by an association to a veteran 
for the purchase or construction of housing, 
such veteran shall furnish to such associa- 
tion an affidavit stating that (i) he has not 
theretofore purchased any housing from any 
association which has not been offered for 
sale back to such association and (ii) he 
] not theretofore obtained any loan from 
any < ition for the purchase or construc- 
tion cf housing and sold the property thereby 
acquired without first offering it back for 
sale to such association; (iii) he does not 
have ouistending any loan obligation to any 
association chartered under this title; (iv) he 
does not own any housing acquired from 
any association chartered under this title. 

“(d) The terms of any sale of housing 
made by an association shall, among other 
things, grant to the purchaser the right to 
pay, at any time, the full amount of the 
purchase price or the full amount of any 
mortgage given in connection with such sale. 

“(e) Every lease made by an association 
shall contain a prohibition against sub- 
leasing. 

“(f) Every sale or loan made by an asso- 
ciation shall contain a prohibition against 
leasing without first giving the association 
the right to select the lessee and fix the con- 
sideration and conditions of the lease. 

“Loans by Administrator to Associations 

“Sec. 1710. In order to provide interim fi- 
nancing for associations, pending the is- 
suance of bonds as herein provided, the Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to make 
loans to associations to provide— 

“(a) initial working capital for an asso- 
ciation; 

“(b) development expenses preliminary to 
commencement of actual construction 
f housing; and 

“(c) funds to enable an association to 
make loans to individual veterans for the 
hase or construction of housing, prelimi- 
the completion of such purchase or 


nary to 


construction, 
Each association to which any such loan 
may be made shall make; issue, and deliver, 


to the Administrator, its note in the prin- 
cipal amount of such loan. Each such note 
shall be a nonnegotiable unconditional obli- 
gation of the association, issued against its 
general credit, and payable from its general 
assets, shall bear interest at the rate of one- 
half of 1 percent per annum payable semi- 
annually, and shall be payable within such 
period (not exceeding 12 months from the 
date cf issuance thereof) as the Administra- 
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tor may determine. Upon application by an 
association the Administrator may, in his 
discretion, renew any such note, for suc- 
cessive periods not exceeding 12 months each, 
in the event he determines that, at the time 
of the application for such renewal, the is- 
suance of bonds would not then be to the 
best financial interest of such association. 
Payments of interest on and principal of such 
notes shall be made to the Administrator, 
and the money so paid may be used by him 
for the making of further loans hereunder. 


“Bonds of Associations 


“Sec. 1711. (a) For its permanent financ- 
ing every associatiqn is hereby authorized to, 
and shall, issue its long-term bonds. The 
bonds shall be negotiable unconditional 
obligations of issuing association, payable 
from all its assets and secured by a mortgage 
or other lien upon all or any part of the real 
or personal property or assets, or revenues 
and income of such association as shall be 
specified in said bond. 

“(b) The bonds shall be in such forms and 
denominations, mature serially within such 
periods, not exceeding 40 years from the date 
of issuance thereof, bear such rates of in- 
terest, be payable as to both principal and 
interest at such items, but subject to such 
other terms and conditions and be issued in 
such manner and sold at such places as may 
be authorized by the Administrator, pur- 
suant to rules and procedures issued by him. 

“(c) Under rules and procedures issued 
by the Administrator, (i) bonds may be is- 
sued under and secured by an indenture of 
trust, and (ii) the bonds cr indenture may 
provide for the addition, release, or substi- 
tution of security. 

“(d) To the extent appropriate, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, the proceeds re- 
ceived by an association from the sale of its 
bonds shall be used to redeem its notes. 

“(e) No association shall issue any bond if 
the issuance thereof would bring the aggre- 
gate of the principal amounts of all bonds 
of such association, then issued and out- 
standing, to a total sum in excess of the 
aggregate amount derived by multiplying 
$10,000 times each of the family housing 
units constructed, purchased, remodeled, or 
financed, or otherwise acquired, or financed 
by such association, for subsequent sale as 
housing units or for subsequent maintenance 
and operation as rental housing units, or 
acquired by veterans under loans from such 
association, exclusive, however, of property 
designed for commercial operation. 

“(f) The aggregate principal amounts of 
all bonds issued by all associations shall not 
exceed the sum of $2,000,000,000; and the 
Administrator shall not authorize the issu- 
ance of any bonds in violation of this sub- 
section. 

“(g) No association shall issue any notes 
or bonds except as authorized by the Admin- 
istrator, pursuant to rules and procedures 
issued by him. 


“Guaranty of Bonds 


“Sec. 1712. (a) The bonds of any associa- 
tion, issued pursuant to section 1711, shall 
be fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
upon their face by the United States of 
America as to the payment of both principal 
and interest, and in the event that such 
association shall be unable, or shall not, 
make any such payment upon demand when 
due, payments shall be made to the lawful 
holder of such bond by the Administrator. 
To the extent of such payment the Adminis- 
trator shall succeed to all rights of such 
lawful holder, 

“(b) The bonds of any association, issued 
pursuant to section 1711, shall be lawful inu- 
vestments and may be accepted as security 
for all fiduciary, trust, and public funds, the 
investment or deposit of which shall be un- 
der the authority or control of the United 
States of America or any officer or agency 
thereof. 





“Tax Exemptions 

“Sec. 1713. (a) Notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code or any 
other law to the contrary, the interest pay- 
able and paid on any bond of an association, 
issued pursuant to section 1711, shall be ex- 
empt from all taxation now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States of America. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code or any other law 
to the contrary, the net earnings of any asso- 
ciation shall be exempted from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States or by any State, county, municipality, 
or cther local taxing authority. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
1713 (b), no State, county, municipal, or 
other local taxing authority shall impose any 
tax upon any such association or its charter 
and franchise, capital, reserves, property, 
surplus, loans, or income, greater than that 
imposed by such taxing authority on other 
similar local nonprofit associations. 


“Sale of Bonds 


“Src. 1714. The Administrator shall act as 
fiscal agent for every association in the sale 
of bonds. He shall, in his discretion, deter- 
mine whether such sale shall be by negotia- 
tion or by open competitive bidding, and 
shall issue rules and procedures governing 
the conditions of the offer, the receipt of bids, 
and the sale. In no case shall any bonds of 
any association be sold for a sum less than 
the aggregate principal amounts thereof. 
The Administrator shall charge no brokerage 
fee in connection with such sales of bonds, 
but he may withhold from the proceeds of 
any such sale an amount equal to his actual 
costs of handling the offering and sale of such 
bonds. The moneys so withheld may be used 
by the Administrator for the making of loans 
to associations pursuant to section 1710. 


“Funds of Associations 


“Sec. 1715. The funds of an association 
may, as provided by its bylaws and in accord- 
ance with rules and procedures issued by the 
Administrator, be deposited in any bank or 
banks. No association shall invest its funds 
in any securities except obligations of the 
United States of America, or obligations un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the United 
States as to the payment of both principal 
and interest, of obligations of a State, and, in 
any event no such investment shall be made 
except with the approval of the Administra- 
tor or pursuant to rules and procedures 
issued by him. 


“Distribution of Earnings—Dissolution of 
Associations 


“Sec. 1716. (a) At the end of any fiscal 
year any net earnings remaining to an asso- 
ciation, after fully providing for the payment 
of all debts and obligations of such associa- 
tion, then due, and after providing for the 
reserves then currently required, shall be set 
aside in a special account to be used (1) for 
the purchase or redemption by the associa- 
tion of its notes and bonds then outstanding, 
or (2) with the express approval of the Ad- 
ministrator, for any other lawful purpose of 
the association. 

“(b) If the members or directors of any 
association shall knowingly violate, or know- 
ingly permit any of the officers, agents, or 
servants of such association to violate, any 
of the provisions of this title, the charter, and 
all the rights, privileges, and franchises of 
such association shall be forfeited. Such 
violation shall, however, be determined and 
adjudged by a proper district court of the 
United States in a suit brought for that pur- 
pose by the Administrator, in his own name, 
before such association shall be declared 
dissolved. 

“(c) Any association may, at any time, 
apply to the Administrator for its voluntary 
dissolution, and if, in his judgment, adequate 
provision shall have been made for the pay- 
ment in full of all debts and obligations of 
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such association, he shall promptly effect 
such dissolution. 

“(d) Upon any dissolution, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, the net assets of an 
association, remaining after payment in full 
of all its debts and obligations, shall escheat 
to the United States. 


“Regulations of Administrator 


“Sec. 1717. (a) The Administrator shall 
have power to issue general rules and pro- 
cedures for the effective implementation and 
administration of this title, pursuant to the 
provisions hereof and not in Conflict here- 
with. 

“(b) The Administrator may by rules and 
precedures provide for such supervision of 
associations as he may deem necesgary to 
the proper administration of this title and 
the protection of holders of bonds and notes. 

“(c) The Administrator shall have full 
power to provide in the rules and procedures 
herein authorized for the reorganization, 
consolidation, merger, or liquidation of any 
association or associations, including the 
power to appoint a conservator or a receiver 
to take charge of the affairs of any such 
association, and to require an equitable re- 
adjustment of the assets, liability, and sur- 
plus of the same; and to release any such 
association from such control and permit its 
further operation: Provided, That in any case 
where the Administrator appoints a con- 
servator or a receiver for any association, 
such conservator or receiver shall act pri- 
marily for the protection of holders of bonds 
and notes issued by such association. 

“(d) The Administrator may delegate and 
authorize successive redelegation of any au- 
thority conferred upon him by or pursuant 
to this title, to any official or employee of the 
Veterans’ Administration. The Administra- 
tor shall not act through, or delegate any 
such authority to, any other agency or any 
official or employee thereof. 


“Criminal Provisions 


“Sec. 1718. (a) Whoever (1) falsely makes, 
forges, or counterfeits any bond, note, or 
other dccument in imitation of or purport- 
ing to be a bond or note issued by an asso- 
ciation; or (2) passes, utters, or publishes, 
or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any 
false, forged or counterfeited bond, note, or 
other document purporting to be a bond or 
note, issued by an association, knowing the 
same to be false, forged, or counterfeited; 
or (3) falsely alters any bond or note issued 
or purporting to have been issued by an 
association; or (4) passes, utters, or pub- 
lishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish 
as true, any falsely altered or spurious bond 
or note, issued or purporting to have been 
issued by an association, knowing the same 
to be falsely altered or spurious, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment of not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with an association, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to it or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to it; or (2) with in- 
tent to defraud an association, or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner 
of the Veterans’ Administration or of an 
association, makes any false entry in any 
bo me Teport, or statement of or to the Vet- 
erans ’ Administration or an association, or, 
wit he out being duly authorized, draws any 
order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
bond, note, or other obligation, or draft, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
5 years, or both. 

“(c) Any veteran who makes any false 
statement in the affidavit required by section 
1709 (c) to be furnished by him to an asso- 
ciation in connection with his purchase of 





housing from such association, or in connec- 
tion with any loan which he may obtain rrom 
such association, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years, or both. 


“Appropriations Authorized 


“Sec. 1719. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator— 

“(a) for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to enable him to carry out his 
administrative functions under this chapter; 

“(b) for the making of loans to associa- 
tions pursuant to section 1710 the sum of 
$100,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended. Provided, however, That, upon the 
expiration of authority to make such loans, 
any balance then remaining, together with 
all moneys from time to time thereafter re- 
ceived from associations in payment of such 
loans, shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts; 

“(c) such sums as may be necessary to 
make guarantee payments on bonds as pro- 
vided in section 1712. 


“Time Limitation 


“Sec. 1720. The authority of the Adminis- 
trator hereunder (i) to issue charters to as- 
sociations, (ii) to make loans to associations, 
and (iii) to authorize the issuance of guar- 
anty bonds hereunder, shall end 10 years 
after the termination of World War II as 
declared either by Presidential proclamation 
or by concurrent resolution of the Congress. 


“Chapter XVIII—Public facilities essential to 
veterans’ housing 


“Grants by Federal Works Administrator 
Authorized 


“Sec. 1800. The Federal Works Adminis- 
trator is hereby authorized to make grants 
to States, political subdivisions thereof, other 
public bodies, and to associations for the 
construction, repair, improvement or exten- 
sion of public facilities wherever the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall find 
that such public facilities are necessary for 
or will facilitate the more effective use within 
the community of housing provided and to 
be provided for veterans under chapter XVII 
hereof. 

“Amount of Grant 


“Sec. 1801. The amount of any grant made 
hereunder shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
cost, as determined by the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, of the public facilities provided 
therewith. 


“General Conditions of Grant 


“Sec. 1802. No grant shall be made here- 
under unless— 

“(a) The public facilities for which such 
grant is made shall be determined by the 
Federal Works Administrator to conform to 
any applicable over-all State, local, or re- 
gional development plan approved by com- 
petent State, local, or regional authority; and 

“(b) The public body or association to 
which such grant is made shall give assur- 
ance, satisfactory to the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, that (1) it will adequately main- 
tain the public facilities for which such grant 
is made; (2) the assessments or other charges 
which would otherwise be imposed for the 
provision of such public facilities will be re- 
duced by an amount equal to the grant; and 
(3) in the case of a public body, it will make 
available, for the housing for which such 
public facilities are provided, all other public 
facilities it then provides for other housing 
generally, and upon like terms and condi- 
tions. 


“Special Conditions of Grants to 
Associations 

“Src. 1803. No grant shall be made here- 
under to any association unless (in addi- 
tion to the conditions specified in section 
1802) — 

“(a) the Federal Works Administrator shall 
determine that the type of public facilities 
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for which such grant is made are, under 
applicable local law or practice, customarily 
provided in the first instance by real estate 
developers or builders; and 

“(b) such association shall agree to trans- 
fer such public facilities after completion, 
without compensation, to an appropriate 
local public body, if and whenever any such 
local public body may be willing to dedicate 
such public facilities to public use and to 
maintain them under the conditions specified 
in section 1802. 


“Delegation of Authority 


“Sec. 1804. The Federal Works Adminis- 
trator may delegate and authorize successive 
redelegation of any authority conferred upon 
him by or pursuant to this chapter to any 
Official or employee of the Federal Works 
Agency. OT 

“Appropriation Authorized 


“Sec. 1805. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of this chapter and for administrative ex- 
penses in connection therewith not to exceed 
$200,000,000 to remain available until ex~ 
pended.” 

(H. R. 4488 as reported: ) 

That the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting immediately after section 510 there- 
of the following new sections: 


“Veterans’ Homestead Association 


“Sec. 511. (a) In enacting this section to 
alleviate the existing housing shortage, it is 
the intent of the Congress to provide means 
of ownership and financing, within the 
framework of our private enterprise sys- 
tem and without vast expenditures of pub- 
lic moneys, whereby veterans themselves, as- 
sociated together within their own communi- 
ties, can build, buy, or rent homes upon 
terms which veterans can afford; and to pro- 
vide the public facilities essential to such 
homes without the imposition of additional 
financial burdens upon veterans who may be 
owners thereof or tenants therein, 


“Definitions 


“(b) As used in this section, except where 
the context otherwise requires, the term— 

“(1) ‘Association’ means a_ veterans’ 
homestead association chartered pursuant 
to this act. 

“(2) ‘Housing’ means permanent type of 
housing; does not include transient housing 
such as tourist cabins, motor courts, or 
apartment hotels; but may include multi- 
family dwellings or single-family dwellings, 
whether located on contiguous or scattered 
sites. 

“(3) ‘Improve’ as applied to real property 
shall include (a) grading, landscaping, and 
any other site development; and (b) con- 
struction, repair, remodeling, or demolition 
(whether for salvage or reuse) of buildings 
and other structures thereon. 

“(4) ‘Real property’ means land, whether 
or not improved, and any buildings or other 
structures thereon, including fixtures and 
personalty attached thereto. 


“(5) ‘Public facilities’ includes public 
highways and parks, roads, streets, curbs, 
utters, and sidewalks, bus stations and bus 


stops, water storage, purification, and distri- 
bution works, sewage, garbage, and refuse 
collection, treatment and disposal facilities 
(including trunk and lateral sewers), fire 
stations, fire equipment, and fire plugs, 
street-lighting facilities, schools, community 
centers, and recreational facilities. 

“(6) ‘Veteran’ means any person described 
under the provisions of subsection 500 (a) 
of this title. | 

“Separability 

“(c) If any provision of this section, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid the remainder 
of this section, and the application of such 
provision to other persons cr circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 
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“Organization of Veterans’ Homestead 
Associations 

“(d) The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized, subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion and under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to provide for the organiza- 
tion, incorporation, examination, operation, 
and regulations of associations to be known 
as ‘veterans’ homestead associations,’ and to 
issue charters therefor in such forms as he 
may prescribe, and to consent to the amend- 
ment of any such charter: Provided, That a 
certified copy of all such charters shall be 
filed in each county where such association 
operates. 

“Qualification for Membership 

“(e) Five or more veterans of ability, good 
character and responsibility as determined 
by the Administrator, may apply for a char- 
ter hereunder. Each association shall 
determine its own rules of eligibility for 
membership therein subject only to the 
conditions that (1) membership shall be 
limited to veterans; (2) no veterans shall 
become or remain a member unless and until 
his accumulated payments to the associa- 
tion, in accordance with subsection (j) shall 
equal or exceed $100; and (3) no veteran 
shall become a member of an association 
until he has executed and filed with the 
Veterans’ Administration an affidavit to the 
effect that he is not a Communist and does 
not belong to any subversive organization. 


“Primary Purpose of Associations 


“(f) Each organization shall be organized 
and shall operate on a nonprofit basis. It 
shall have as its primary purposes: (1) to 
acquire and improve real property to provide 
housing to be sold to veterans for occupancy 
by themselves, personally, together with 
their families or dependents; (2) to acquire 
and improve and to operate and maintain 
real property to provide multiunits housing, 
including such commercial and community 
facilities as may be reasonably necessary or 
desirable to facilitate the use thereof for 
residential purposes, to be rented to veterans 
for occupancy by themselves, personally, to- 
gether with their families or dependents; and 
(3) to acquire and improve, and to operate 
and maintain real property 1» provide multi- 
unit housing, including such commercial and 
community facilities as may be reasonably 
necessary or desirable to facilitate the use 
thereof for residential purposes, to be owned 
or held by the members of the association 
on a mutual or cooperative basis, to be oc- 
cupied by themselves, personally, together 
with their families or dependents. To this 
end, and pursuant to rules and regulations 
issued by the Administrator, each association 
shall provide maximum opportunity and 
priority for the purchase or rental of such 
housing, first to members of such asscocia- 
tions, and second, to nonmember veterans. 

“Number of Associations 

“(g) The Administrator may, in his discre- 
tion, charter one or more associations in any 
locality; and he may, in his discretion, refuse 
to charter any proposed association upon his 
finding that the veterans in the locality in 
which it is proposed that such association 
would operate ‘are or will be adequately 
served by an association or associations then 
already chartered for operation in such lo- 

- Cality. 
“Powers of Veterans’ Homestead Associations 

“(h) Under rules and regulations issued 
by the Administrator, each association shall 
have the following powers: 

“(1) Subject to the provisiéns and limita- 


tions of this -ection, to purchase, or other- 
wise acquire, any real property or leasehold 
or other interest therein, whether improved 
or unimproved, to subdivide, construct im- 
provements on, repair, modernize, renovate, 
m: , and operate any such property, 


aud to purchase, or otherwise acquire, any 


personal property necessary or desirable for 
any of the foregoing. 

“(2) Subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of this section, to hold, sell, or con- 
tract for the sale of, lease, rent, mortgage, or 
otherwise deal with, encumber, hypothecate, 
or dispose of any acquired property; all on 
such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
proper and consistent with other provisions 
of this act: Provided, however, That so long 
as any association is obligated to the Admin- 
istrator on account of advances or loans 
made under subsection (m) hereof no asso- 
ciation may pledge, mortgage, or otherwise 
create a lien upon or encumber any real 
property to which it holds title without the 
consent of the Administrator: And provided 
further, That each unit sold to or held in 
cooperative or mutal ownership by an 
eligible veteran shall be reported to the 
Administrator, who shall charge against such 
veteran’s guaranty benefit the maximum 
amount so chargeable if a loan for the full 
purchase price or cost of such unit had been 
guaranteed or insured under this title, and 
shall pay an amount equivalent to 4 per- 
cent of the amount so charged to the 
association to be credited upon tle obliga- 
tion of such veteran to the association, un- 
less such charge and such payment are re- 
quired to be made otherwise to finance the 
purchase of such unit. 

“(3) To purchase, construct, improve, or 
otherwise provide, to receive grants for, and 
to maintain and operate public facilities 
(which shall include for this purpose gas and 
electric distribution lines and facilities) 
reasonably necessary or desirable for the 
housing provided by or of the association, 
where such public facilities are then not 
otherwise available for such housing: Pro- 
vided, That no association shall operate any 
mercantile establishment or other commer- 
cial enterprise, or operate any amusement 
enterprise. 

“(4) To borrow money as may be required 
within the purposes and limitations of this 
section, and to execute notes or other obliga- 
tions therefor. 

“(5) To build up and maintain reasonable 
reserves: Provided, however, That such re- 
serves shall not exceed in the aggregate 5 
percent of the total obligations of such asso- 
ciations outstanding from time to time. 

“(6) To make, adopt, repeal, and amend 
bylaws; to employ and to pay reasonable 
salaries to the employees of the association 
for services performed. Employees need not 
be veterans. 

“(7) To exercise such other powers, not 
inconsistent with this title, as are appro- 
priate for the conduct of the business of the 
association. 

“(8) To require that all officers and em- 
ployees of the association who handle funds 
of the association be bonded by an approved 
surety company in an adequate amount. 


“Annual and Other Reports of Associations 

“(i) Every association shall file, with the 
Administrator, not later than 45 days after 
the close of its fiscal year, an annual financial 
statement and shall also furnish to him such 
other financial statements, at such other 
times as he may require. All such reports 
shall be in such form and in such detail as 
may be prescribed by the Administrator. The 
Administrator shall make, annually and at 
such other times as he deems necesSary, an 
examination of the financial books, records, 
and affairs of each association, in the manner 
customary for supervision of fiduciary insti- 
tutions. 

“Payments by Association Members 


“(j) Members of an association shall not 
be required to pay dues. Each association 
shall provide in its bylaws for the payment 
by each prospective member of the sum of 
$100 to be credited on the books of the asso- 
ciation to the credit of such persons. The 
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sums so paid shall not bear interest. Each 
such sum shall be entered on the books of 
the association as a credit to the member 
making such payment for possible applica- 
tion either (1) as payment on a home pur. 
chased by such member from the association; 
or (2) as security for rent on a home rented 
from the association by such member. Each 
association shall provide further, in its by- 
laws, that a member may voluntarily with- 
draw from such association at any time and 
may receive back an amount equal to the 
amount of his payment to the association 
(unless such payments shall have been ap- 
plied as payment on a home purchased by 
such member from the association or is held 
by the association as security for the pay- 
ment ef rent), but only after 1 year follow- 
ing the date of the initial payment and then 
only upon 60 days’ notice to the association. 


“Limitation on Cost and Amount of Housing 


“(k) No association shall purchase or im- 
prove, or contract for the purchase or im- 
provement of, or otherwise acquire or con- 
tract to acquire, any real property, unless, 
in the opinion of the Administrator, (1) the 
estimated final cost of the proposed housing 
(exclusive of related real property designed 
for commercial operation), as determined by 
the amounts of firm contracts for the ac- 
quisition of real property, the improvement 
thereof, the construction of buildings and 
the acquisition of related personal property 
plus an amount equal to 5 percent of such 
contracts plus an allocable share of the esti- 
mated indirect or overhead costs and ex- 
penses of the association, fairly attributable 
to such housing, will not exceed a sum equal 
to the product of the number of family units 
in such housing multiplied by $10,000; (2) 
such housing will afford living accommoda- 
tions for sale or rent to veterans at prospec- 
tive prices or terms favorable in comparison 
with any like or similar living accommoda- 
tions currently available in the locality; (3) 
the total number of units thereby provided 
will not be in excess of either the number 
of members of such association or the num- 
ber of veterans in the community who may 
reasonably be considered, in the opinion of 
the Administrator, prospective purchasers 
of, or tenants of such units. 


“Sale or Rental of Housing or Real Property 


“(1) (1) Subject to such exceptions as the 
Administrator may approve, all real property 
of an association shall be sold or leased for 
such prices or at such rents, as the case may 
be, as shall reasonably represent the actual 
cost thereof to the association, including 
(i) all costs of acquisition, construction, or 
improvement; (ii) interest on and amorti- 
zation of obligations of the association fairly 
attributable to such housing; (iii) direct 
costs of operation and maintenance of such 
housing; and (iv) an allocable share of the 
overhead or indirect costs and expenses of 
the association fairly attributable to such 
housing, plus a reasonable contribution to 
the reserves to be built up and maintained 
under subsection (h) hereof, nor shall any 
sale by an association of a commercial unit, 
or of a dwelling unit other than the sale of 
a cooperative interest in a multiunit struc- 
ture, be financed by an association. 

“(2) Any deed or other instrument made 
by an association for the sale of its housing 
shall provide that such property shall not 
be conveyed or otherwise disposed of by the 
purchaser voluntarily within 3 years from 
the date of acquisition of such housing by 
such purchaser unless it shall first have been 
offered for sale back to the association at the 
original price paid to such association by 
such purchaser, less any depreciation which 
shall have occurred by that time and plus 
the fair value of any improvements which 
such purchaser shall have made to such 
property: Provided, That no association may 
use the property as security for additional 
loans after deed has been delivered to & 











veteran, even though the association retains 
an interest in the property. 

“(3) As a condition to every sale of housing 
by an association to a veteran, such veteran 
shall furnish to such association an affidavit 
stating that he has not theretofore pur- 
chased any housing from any association 
which has not been offered for sale back to 
such association and he does not own any 
housing acquired from any association char- 
tered under this title. 

“(4) As a condition of every sale by an 
association to a veteran, such association 
shall furnish to such veteran an affidavit 
stating that no other veteran has purchased 
the property and if the property has been 
repurchased from a veteran by the associa- 
tion, the association will guarantee the title 
as free and clear of encumbrances, except 
those to be assumed by the new purchaser. 

“(5) Every lease made by an association 
shall contain a prohibition against subleas- 
ing without the consent of the association. 


“Loans by Administrator to Associations 


“(m) The Administrator is authorized in 
his discretion to make either short-term or 
long-term loans to any association, upon 
either a secured or unsecured basis, for any 
of the purposes authorized by this section for 
which funds may be required by such asso- 
ciation, including initial working capital and 
development expenses preliminary to the 
commencement of actual construction of 
housing. Advances made on a short-term 
basis may be refunded on a long-term basis, 
or may be repaid upon such terms and condi- 
tion as the Administrator may prescribe. 

“(1) The interest rate charged to an asso- 
ciation on any such borrowings shall not ex- 
ceed by more than one-fourth of 1 percent 
per annum that rate currently payable by 
the Administrator to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“(2) Any loans so made by the Adminis- 
trator, except as to advances made for in- 
terim or temporary purposes, shall be re- 
paid— 

“(i) within a period of 40 years, if the 
proceeds of such loan are employed by the 
association to acquire or improve, and to 
operate and maintain, multiunit structures 
to be rented; 

“(ii) within a period of 32 years, if the 
proceeds of such loan are employed by the 
association to construct or to purchase, and 
to operate and maintain, multiunit struc- 
tures sold or held on a mutual or coopera- 
tive basis; 


Provided, That cash receipts incomjng to an 
association by reason of the sale of any other 
housing shall be transferred or paid to the 
Administrator for credit upon the obliga- 
tions of the association to the Administrator. 
Each association to which any such loan 
may be made shall make, issue, and deliver 
to the Administrator, its note in the prin- 
cipal amount of such loan. Each such note 
shall be a nonnegotiable, unconditional obli- 
gation of the association, issued against its 
general credit, and payable from its general 
assets. 
“Tax Exemptions 


“(n) Notwithstanding any provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code or any other law 
to the contrary, the net earnings of any as- 
sociation shall be exempted from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States or by any State, county, municipality, 
or other local taxing authority. 

“(o) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (n) hereof, no State, county, munici- 
pal, or other local taxing authority shall 
impose any tax upon any such association 
or its charter and franchise, capital, reserves, 
property, surplus, loans, or income, greater 
than that imposed by such taxing authority 
on other similar local nonprofit associations. 


“Funds of Association 


“(p) The funds of an association may, as 
provided by its bylaws and in accordance 
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with rules and procedures issued by the Ad- 
ministrator, be deposited in any bank or 
banks. No association shall invest its funds 
in any securities except obligations of the 
United States of America, or obligations un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the United 
States as to the payment of both principal 
and interest, or obligations of a State, and, 
in any event no such investment shall be 
made except with the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator or pursuant to rules and regu- 
lations issued by him. 


“Distribution of Earnings 


“(q) At the end of any fiscal year any net 
earnings remaining to an association, after 
fully providing for the payment of all debts 
and obligations of such association, then due, 
and after providing for the reserves then 
currently required, shall be set aside in a 
special account to be used (i) for the reduc- 
tion by the association of its notes or other 
obligations then outstanding, or (il) with 
the express approval of the Administrator, 
for any other lawful purpose of the asso- 
ciation. 


“Dissolution of Associations 


“(r) (1) If the members or directors of any 
association shall knowingly violate, or know- 
ingly permit any of the officers, agents, or 
servants of such association to violate any 
of the provisions of this section or of the 
rules or regulations issued thereunder, the 
charter, and all the rights, privileges, and 
franchises of such association shall be for- 
feited. Such violation shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by a proper dis- 
trict court of the United States in a suit 
brought for the purpose by the Administra- 
tor, in his own name, before such association 
shall be declared dissolved. 

“(2) Any association may, at any time, ap- 
ply to the Administrator for its voluntary 
dissolution, and if, in his Judgment, ade- 
quate provision shall have been madé for 
the payment in full of all debts and obliga- 
bo of such association, he shall promptly 
effect such dissolution, 

“(3) Upon any dissolution, whether volun- 
tary or involuntary, the net assets of any as- 
sociation, remaining after payment in full of 
all its debts and obligations, shall be liqui- 
dated under the supervision of the Adminis- 
trator and the proceeds thereof shall be 
covered into the United States Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, 

“(s) In any event upon the maturity of all 
obligations owing to the United States for 
the financing of properties held for rent 
under this section, such properties shall be 
transferred and conveyed to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs who shall dispose 
of them for the benefit of the United States 
and, after payment from the proceeds there- 
of of any other obligations of the association 
which it may be proper to so pay, shall cover 
the remaining proceeds into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(t) The power of the Administrator to 
issue rules and regulations for the effective 
implementation and administration of this 
section, pursuant to the provisions hereof 
and not in conflict herewith, shall include, 
but not by way of limitation, the power: 

“(1) To provide for such supervision of as- 
sociations as he may deem necessary for the 
proper administration of this section. 

“(2) To provide for the reorganization, con- 
solidation, merger, or liquidation of any asso- 
ciation or associations. 

“(3) To appoint a conservator or a receiver 
to take charge of the affairs of any such 
association, and to require an equitable read- 
justment of the assets, liability, and surplus 
of the same; and to release any such associa- 
tion from such control and permit its further 
operation: Provided, That in any case where 
the Administrator appoints a conservator or 
a receiver for any association, such conserva- 
tor or receiver shall act primarily for the pro- 
tection of the creditors of such association, 
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“(4) To delegate and authorize successive 
redelegation of any authority conferred upon 
him by or pursuant to this section, to any 
official or employee of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The Administrator shall not act 
through, or delegate any such authority to, 
any other agency or any official or employee 
thereof. 

“Criminal Provisions 

“(u) (1) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with an association (i) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to it or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to it; or (ii) with in- 
tent to defraud an association, or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any Officer, auditor, or examiner 
of the Veterans’ Administration or of an 
association, makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of or to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration or an association, or, 
without being duly authorized, draws any 
order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
bond, note, or other obligation, or draft, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, shall 
be guilty of a felony and punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both. 

“(2) Any veteran who willfully and know- 
ingly makes any false statement in the affi- 
davit required by section 511 (1) (3) to be 
furnished by him to an association in con- 
nection with his purchase of housing from 
such association shall be guilty of a felony 
and punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
5 years or both. 


“Maturity of Guaranteed or Insured Loans 


“(v) Notwithstanding the 25-year limita- 
tion set forth in 500 (b) of this title, any 
loan made to a veteran for the purpose of 
purchasing a home from an association may 
have a maximum maturity not in excess of 
32 years. 

“Time Limitation 

“(w) The authority of the Administrator 
to issue charters to associations and to make 
loans to associations hereunder shall expire 
July 25, 1957. 

“Advisory Council 

“(x) There is hereby authorized to be es- 
tablished an advisory council to aid and 
advise the Administrator in the execution of 
his duties in relation to veterans’ homestead 
associations. The council shall consist of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
shall be chairman; the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Works Agency; and six 
representatives of the public to be appointed 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
who shall be recognized leaders in the fields 
of finance, real estate, business administra- 
tion, construction, labor, and housing. The 
members of the council shall not receive any 
compensation for their services on the coun- 
cil, but the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to provide that the mem- 
bers receive a reasonable per diem allowance 
for each day of actual service, and in addi- 
tion thereto be reimbursed for their neces- 
sary traveling expenses while on the business 
of the council. - 


“Grants for Public Facilities Essential to 
Veterans’ Housing 

“Sec. 512. (a) The Federal Works Admin- 
istrator is hereby authorized to make grants 
to States, political subdivisions thereof, other 
public bodies, and to associations for the con- 
struction, repair, improvement, or extension 
of public facilities wherever the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs shall find that sucli 
public facilites are necessary for, or will fa- 
cilitate the more effective use within tha 
community of housing provided and to be 
provided for veterans under section 611 
hereof. 
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“Amount of Grant 


“(b) The amount of any grant made here- 
under shall not exceed 50 percent of the cost, 
as determined by the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator, of the public facilities provided 
therewith. 

“General Conditions of Grant 


“(c) No grant shall be made hereunder 
unless— 

“(1) the public facilities for which such 
grant is made shall be determined by the 
Federal Works Administrator to conform to 
any applicable over-all State, local, or re- 
gional development plan approved by com- 
petent State, local, or regional authority; 
and 

“(2) the public body or association to which 
such grant is made shall give assurance, sat- 
isfactory to the Federal Works Administra- 
tor, that (i) it will adequately maintain the 
public facilities for which such grant is made; 
(ii) the assessments or other charges which 
would otherwise be imposed for the pro- 
vision of such public facilites will be re- 
duced by an amount equal to the grant; and 
(iii) in the case of a public body, it will make 
available, for the housing for which such 
public facilities are provided, all other pub- 
lic facilities it then provides for other hous- 
ing generally, and upon like terms and con- 
Citions. 

“Special Conditions of Grants to Associations 


‘(d) No grant shall be made hereunder to 
any association unless (in addition to the 
conditions specified in subsection 512 (c) 
hereof) — 

“(1) the Federal Works Administrator 
shall determine that the type of public facil- 
ities for which such grant is made are, under 
applicable local law or practice, customarily 
provided in the first instance by real estate 
developers or builders; and 

“(2) such association shall agree to trans- 
fer such public facilities after completicn, 
without compensation, to an appropriate local 
public body, if and whenever any such local 
public body may be willing to dedicate such 
public facilities to public use and to main- 
tain them under the conditions specified in 
subsection 612 (c) hereof. 

“Delegation of Authority 

“(e) The Federal Works Administrator may 
delegate and authorize successive redelegation 
of any authority conferred upon him by or 
pursuant to this chapter to any official or em- 
ployee of the Federal Works Agency. 


“Source of Funds 


“(f) For the purposes of this section the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make available to the 
Federal Works Acministrator the sum of 
$200,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended in carrying Out the provisions of 
this section and for administrative expenses 
incurred in connection therewith. Any part 
of such sum not so expended on July 25, 
1957, shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

“Investments in Lending Institutions 

“Sec. 513. (a) In order to make funds di- 


rectiy and immediately available so that per- 
sons eligible therefor may obtain loans for the 
pu s of section 501 of this title, the 


1 Bank Board is hereby authorized 
on behalf of the United States to make in- 


vestments in shares, certificates, deposits, 
and accounts in (1) savings banks, (2) coop- 
€ banks, and (3) such savings and loan 






;, building and loan associations, 


nd similar it 


a nstitutions as are members of 
a Federal home-loan bank or are insured in- 








stitutions within the meaning of title IV 
of the National Housing Act as now in force 
.or as hereafter amended, such investments 


to be upon the condition that all such funds 
carried in a separate account and 
shall be used for the making of loans for an 
initial principal amount of ¢9,000 or less for 
ses specified in section 501 of this 


shall be 


the nurt 
the pur} 


title, which are guaranteed or insured under 
this title. Repurchases of such investment 
shall be made in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by said 
Board, but no institution shall be required 
to repurchase in any one year an amount 
in excess of 4 percent of the total amount 
invested in such institutions under this sec- 
tion: Provided, That any such investment 
may be voluntarily repaid in whole or in part 
at any dividend or interest date. 

“(b) In its distribution of such invest- 
ments among eligible institutions the Board 
shall give preference to those institutions 
that— 

“(1) are located in those areas where there 
exists a greater lack of capital for the making 
of loans under this title; and 

“(2) are ready and willing within the 
limitations of this title to make loans to 
veterans for 100 percent of purchase price or 
cost, provided the other attributes of good 
lending practice are present in the individual 
loans. 

“Farm Loans for Veterans 


“Sec. 514. (a) The Federal land banks, 
without regard to the limitations or re- 
strictions of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended (title 12, U. S. C. 636 and the 
following), and any other statutes, are 
authorized— 

“(1) to make loans to any veterans eli- 
gible under this title for any of the real- 
estate purposes defined in section 502 of this 
title and to purchase such loans made by 
other lenders, provided such loans are to 
be or have been guaranteed or insured under 
this title; and 

“(2) to receive and deposit in trust with 
the proper farm loan registrar to be held by 
him as collateral security for farm loan or 
other bonds, lien instruments securing such 
loans, and to issue or cause to be issued farm 
loan er other bonds with respect thereto. 

“(b) The Farmers Home Administration, 
without regard to the limitations and restric- 
tions of the Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1946 (Public Law 731, 79th Cong.) 
as now or hereafter amended save and except 
subsections (2) and (3) of section 44 (a) of 
the above-mentioned act, is authorized to 
make loans to any veteran eligible under this 
title for any of the purposes defined in sec- 
tion 502 of this title: Provided, That such 
loans meet the requirements of this title and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder by 
the Administrator. Prior to the making of 
any such loan the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration shall require of the veteran and re- 
ceive a certificate of eligibility issued by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and upon the com- 
pletion of such loan the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration shall report the loan to the 
Administrator who shall charge against the 
veterans’ guaranty benefit the maximum 
amount chargeable if the loan had been guar- 
anteed or insured, and shall pay to the Farm- 
ers Home Administration an amount equiva- 
lent to 4 percent of the amount so charged, 
to be credited upon the loan. 


“Secondary Market 


“Src. 515. The Administrator is authorized 
to purchase, at a price equal to the unpaid 
principal plus accrued interest, hereinafter 
referred to as ‘par,’ any real-estate loan guar- 
anteed under sections 501 or 502 of this title 
subsequent to the effective date of this sec- 
tion: Provided, That, (1) such loan is offered 
to the Administrator for purchase within 
5 years of the date of its origin by the lender 
to whom the evidence of guaranty was origi- 
nally issued; (2) the original dollar amount 
of loans purchased at par from any seller 
under this section shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the aggregate original dollar amount of all 
loans eligible for purchase under this section 
which such seller has originated after the 
effective date of this section, and that not to 
exceed an additional 25 percent of such ag- 
gregate dollar amount shall be eligible for 
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purchase at not to exceed 9814 percent of 
par; (3) not more than 50 percent of the 
original dollar amount of the loans originated 
by a lender during any calendar year shall 
be eligible for purchase at par, nor more than 
25 percent at a discount; (4) the origina} 
amount of the loan shall not exceed $10,000: 
(5) the loan shall not be in default at the 
time of purchase; and (6) the seller shall 
enter into an agreement with the Adminis- 
trator that at the option of the Administra- 
tor the seller will service the loan in return 
for a service charge at such rate, not in excess 
of one-half of 1 percent per annum of the 
unpaid balance, as may be provided in such 
agreement: And provided further, That the 
Administrator shall refuse to purchase any 
loan which in his judgment does not reflect 
acceptable credit and security requirements 
in its origination. The Administrator may 
sell any loan purchased under this section at 
a price not less than par. 


“Provision of Funds 


“Sec. 516. (a) For the purposes of section 
511 of this title the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed to make 
available to the Administrator such sums, not 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 per annum, as may 
from time to time be requesied by said Ad- 
ministrator during the 5 years next succeed- 
ing the effective date of that section. 

“(b) For the purposes of section 515 of 
this title the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to make 
available to the Administrator such sums 
as he shall request from time to time be- 
tween the effective date of that section and 
the expiration of the period of time in which 
loans may be offered for purchase there- 
under. After the last day on which the 
Administrator may purchase loans under 
that section, he shall, with due allowance for 
outstanding commitments cause to be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States, to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, that part of.all sums in the special de- 
posit account referred to in subsection (f) 
of this section, and all moneys received 
thereafter, representing umnexpended ad- 
vances or the repayment or recovery of the 
principal of obligations purchased pursuant 
to section 515 of this title. Interest collected 
by the Administrator on such obligations in 
excess of the amount payable by him to the 
Treasurer of the United States under sub- 
section (c) of this section, together with any 
miscellaneous income or credits, shall con- 
stitute a reserve for payment of losses, if 
any, and expenses incurred in the liquidation 
of said obligations. The Administrator shall 
have power to invest such reserves, or any 
unexpended part thereof, from time to time 
in obligations of the Government of the 
United States. 

“(c) On advances by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section, less those amounts deposited in 
miscellaneous receipts under subsections (b) 
or (f) hereof, the Administrator respectively 
shall pay semiannually to the Treasurer of 
the United States interest at the rate or rates 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States as of the last day 
of the month preceding the advance. 

“(d) For the purposes of section 513 of 
this title, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to make 
available to the Home Loan Bank Board such 
sums, not in excess of $750,000,000 per an- 
num, as may from time to time be requested 
by said board during the 5 years next suc- 
ceeding the effective date of that section. 

“(e) For the purposes of subsections 514 
(a) and 514 (b) of this title the Secretary ot 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture such sums, not in excess of $100,- 
000,000 per annum, as may from time to time 








be requested by said Secretary of Agriculture 
during the 5 years next succeeding the effec- 
tive date of those subsections. The said sum 
of $100,000,000 or such portion thereof as is 
requested by the said Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall be allocated by him to the Fed- 
eral land banks and the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, respectively, in such amounts 
as he may deem appropriate to carry out 
most effectively the purposes of subsections 
514 (a) and 514 (b) of this title. Such sums 
as may be available under this subsection to 
the Federal land banks may be borrowed by 
them at such rates of interest not in excess 
of 244 percent per annum, as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(f) In order to make available the sums 
payable under subsections (a) through (e), 
inclusive, of this section and in subsection 
(f) of section 512 of this title, and to effect- 
uate the purposes and functions authorized 
in sections 511 through 515, inclusive, of this 
title, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to use, as a public-debt trans- 
action, the proceeds of the sale of any 
securities hereafter issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act as now in force or as 
hereafter amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act as now in force 
or as hereafter amended are hereby ex- 
tended to include such purposes. Such 
sums, together with all receipts hereunder, 
shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States, in special deposits accounts, 
and shall be available, respectively, for dis- 
bursements for the purposes of sections 511 
through 516, inclusive, of this title. Except 
as otherwise provided in subsection (b) of 
this section, the Administrator, the Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or the Federal Works Administrator, 
respectively, shall from time to time cause 
to be deposited into the Treasury of the 
United States, to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts, such of the funds in said acccunts 
as in their respective judgments are not 
needed for the purposes for which they were 
provided, and not later than July 25, 1957, 
they shall, respectively, cause to be so de- 
posited all sums in said accounts and all 
moneys received thereafter in repayment of 
outstanding obligations, or otherwise, except 
sO much thereof as they may respectively 
determine to be necessary for purposes of 
liquidation. Without regard to any other 
provisions or limitations of law, or other- 
wise, except the provisions of this title, 
said Administrator, Board, Secretary of 
Agriculture, or Federal Works Administrator 
shall, respectively, have authority to exer- 
cise any and all rights of the United States, 
including without limitation any and all 
voting rights, to take or cause to be taken 
such action as in their respective judgments 
may be necessary or appropriate for or in 
connection with the custody, management, 
protection, and realization of such invest- 
ments, to determine their respective neces- 
sary expenses and expenditures, and the 
manner in which the same shall be incurred, 
allowed, paid, and accounted for and audited, 
to make such rules, regulations, and orders 
as they may, respectively, deem necessary 
or appropriate for the carrying out of the 
functions hereby or hereunder vested in 
them respectively, and except as otherwise 
expressly provided in this title, to employ, 
utilize, compensate, and delegate any of 
their respective functions hereunder to, such 
persons and such corporate or other agencies, 
including agencies of the United States, as 
they may respectively designate. 


“Incontestability 


“Sec. 517. Any evidence of guaranty or in- 
surance issued by the Administrator shall be 
conclusive as to the eligibility of the loan 
for guaranty or insurance under the Provi- 
sions of this title and as to the original 
amount of such guaranty or insurance, ex- 
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cept that nothing in this section shall pre- 
clude the Administrator from establishing, 
as against a holder, defenses based on the 
fraud or material misrepresentation of such 
holder, and except that the Administrator 
shall not, by reason of anything contained in 
this section, be barred from establishing, 
under regulations in force at the date of 
such issuance or disbursement, whichever is 
the earlier, defenses to payment of any part 
of the guaranty or insurance. 


“Section 505 (a) Terminated 


“Sec. 518. No loan made to a veteran at 
any time subsequent to 90 days after 
the effective date of this section may be 
guaranteed by the Administrator under sec- 
tion 505 (a) of this title.” 

Sec. 2. The title of this bill is amended so 
as to read: “A bill to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, to 
provide for veterans of World War II homes, 
and the public facilities necessary therefor, 
through veterans’ homestead associations, 
and to make available more adequate financ- 
ing for the acquisition of homes and farms 
by such veterans.” 

Sec. 3. This act may be cited as the “Vet- 
erans’ Homestead Act of 1948.” 


STATEMENT OF Horace RUSSELL, EsqQ., or Rus- 
SELL & BRIDEWELL, ATTORNEYS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. RussELL. Madam Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee, my name is Horace 
Russell. I am engaged in the private prac- 
tice of law at 7 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. I reside at Glencoe, a village north of 
Chicago, where I have resided for the last 10 
or 11 years. 

Prior to that I was for 6 years general 
counsel for the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion from 1932 to 1938. Prior to that, I prac- 
ticed law in Atlanta, Ga., and am a native 
of Rankin County, Miss. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have been very much interested in the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 from the 
beginning, because it is the greatest home- 
ownership plan or program that has ever 
been devised, and I have studied home own- 
ership for some 30 years in this country. I 
made a close study of it when the act was 
passed and have discussed it in many States 
in the Union. 

Among other things, I am general counsel 
of the United States Savings and Loan 
League, and the savings and loan associa- 
tions made about 90 percent of the loans 
under the bill for several months although in 
recent months the banks and insurance com- 
panies have increased their volume of lend- 
ing under the bill. 

There is reasonable debate on the question 
of whether the Government should at this 
time amend the bill at all in my judgment. 
One side of that debate is if you amend it 
substantially with respect to loans and pro- 
vide more credit, it will push the price of 
building and the price of housing up more. 
I think that is undoubtedly correct because 
we have been employing all of the housing 
labor and all of the building material that 
have been available in building houses. The 
contention is that the more money and 
credit there is the more will be bid for homes 
and that will tend to increase the prices. 

On the other hand, the veterans’ organi- 
zations uniformly, I believe, have insisted 
upon something being done. 

About $3,500,000,000 of loans were made 
under this bill last year. This year there 
will be, if you do not amend the bill, per- 
haps one to two billions loaned under the 
bill, about half of what was loaned last year. 

Now, that is because when the bill was 
enacted mortgage institutions had large vol- 
umes of cash and Government bonds and 
desired greater holdings in mortgages, and 
they proceeded at a high rate of speed to 
lend money under this bill, going up to a 
rate of more than three billions last year. 
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At the moment and for the foreseeable 
future there is a demand from other sources 
of investment, including mortgage invest- 
ments, for a substantial volume of these 
available funds at somewhat higher rates 
that will undoubtedly restrict lending under 
the bill as the bill stands now. This is, and 
as far as we can see in the future, substantial. 

Now, coming to the draft of the bill that 
you have before you. I have studied it very 
carefully. It is a broad-gage program. It 
is carefully designed to take care of all the 
problems that have been presented in this 
situation. 

For instance, the incontestability clause. 
That is one of the last sections of the bill. 
My clients have not been interested in it 
because they do not sell mortgages to any 
great extent, and the incontestability clause 
is primarily to make mortgages salable by 
country banks and others who sold them. 

I submit to you the incontestability clause 
will cost the Government no appreciable 
sum of money and it will substantially in- 
crease the veterans’ loans in certain areas. 

The FHA has an incontestability clause 
much stronger than the one contained in 
this bill; when that insurance is granted it 
is insured, and nobody can contest it except 
for fraud perpetrated by the owner. This 
incontestability clause will expedite substan- 
tially the secondary mortgage market in 
which my clients have no substantial in- 
terest. 

Coming back to the beginning of the bill 
and discussing the first four provisions of it: 

First, the veterans’ homestead associations. 
I want to point out to you ladies and gen- 
tlemen since the twenties we have had no 
means of financing rental housing except 
FHA apartment-house financing. We were 
building in the twenties, as all of you know, 
apartment houses in substantial volume. I 
don't have the figures before me, but it was 
some several hundred thousand units a year 
in the twenties. 

We have done a great deal about farm 
credit and home financing, but we have done 
very little, and only the FHA have provisions 
for commercial apartment-house financing 
and rental-housing financing and that is not 
going very fast, as we all know, and it is 
fairly expensive. 

L2t me turn for a few minutes now to the 
veterans’ homestead program for rental 
housing and what we have available. 

In the first place, this draft will make 
available interim financing as well as 
permanent financing, and interim financing 
is one of the hardest problems in building a 
big rental-housing project. 

In the second place, this will make funds 
available for rental housing at $3.16 a month 
per $1,000 for principal and interest. There- 
fore, a $5,000 unit in rental housing under 
this bill would cost only about $16 a month 
for principal and interest, plus taxes and in- 
surance, which is from $20 to $25 a month 
and what is important is that will pay all the 
money back with all of the interest on the 
money. It is completely self-liquidating. 
Now, contrast that with what is in the mar- 
ket today for the veteran. I follow apart- 
ment house building, although my clients do 
not lend money generally on apartment 
houses, and I have studied it for many years. 
Look at it in Washington, Chicago, or any 
city, and it costs $10 a thousand per month 
for rental. The FHA is guaranteeing private 
rental apartment house loans, insuring mort- 
gages, but those rental charges are about $10 
per month per thousand. If you have a 
$5,000 unit the rent would have to be $5v. 
If you build one in Chicago at $10,009, the 
rent is going to be somewhere near $100 per 
month per unit. 

So, from the standpoint of rental housing, 
this bill will provide veterans with rental 
housing at a monthly rental of somewhere 
from $30 to $50 a month, depending upon 
the amount of money you spend to produce 
the rental housing, and I think that com- 
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parison is attractive, I think it is particularly 
attractive, when you consider that there is 
no subsidy in that proposal at all. The vet- 
erans who organize those associations and 
build those apartment houses and live in 
them, contract to pay all of the money back 
with interest to the Government, and it is a 
local project which they devise and develop 
and live in at home. It is wholly different 
to a: the public housing we have heard 
about. It is true, I don’t like the idea of 
coming to Washington and asking for money 
out of the Treasury for such purposes or any 
other purposes, but if you want to make a 
complete analysis of the situation, you will 
find this draft provides the only means that 
has been suggested, that does without a sub- 
sidy, something that the veteran can carry 
in rental housing. 

Now, let me take a paragraph on coop- 
erative housing. First, I will say I don’t 
think cooperative housing will work. I have 
studied for 20 years and tried to find the 
means of developing some cooperative hous- 
ing, but there is many a slip betwixt the cup 
and lip between the development and the 
operation of cooperation housing, but there 
is a great clamor for cooperative housing. 

Under this draft, the carrying charge for 
cooperative housing would be about $4 per 
month per $1,000. The rental housing is 
put on a 40-year basis and cooperative hous- 
ing on a 32-year basis. Therefore, coopera- 
tive housing under this bill can be produced 
for about $35 to $55 a month per unit to 
live in, which includes principal, interest, 
taxes, insurance, and management costs. 

Now again I point out that with respect 
to rental housing and with respect to co- 
operative housing this is the only proposal 
that takes care of the interim financing and 
goes up to 100 percent financing. This is 
the only proposal that takes it out of the 
hands of the speculator. 

Now you ladies and gentlemen know as 
well as I do, perhaps not as well, because I 
have been in a lot of them and studied them, 
that the cooperative and rental housing to- 
day has always entirely been developed by 
the speculator and they have come out pretty 
well 

This is the only proposal that comes out 
from any source that eliminates that specu- 
lative aspect. It is true under this bill a 
veterans’ homestead association will have to 
employ its architects and contractors, but 
the typical rental project of the past has 
been one some speculator developed and he 
came out 20 years later with a million dollars 
and he came out pretty well during the 20- 
year period. 

Under this bill the veteran will get the 
advantage the speculator got, and I see only 
one objection to this and that is it calls for 
the money out of the United States Treasury, 
but it is all fully repaid, principal, and 
interest. It has none of the evils of Federal 
taxation and local taxation the original draft 
had. Both of those questions have been 
completely clarified in this draft. 

Now that is all I have with respect to the 
veterans’ homestead association, including 
rental houses and cooperative houses. 

Under the bill the veterans’ homestead 
association could build housing projects, that 
is, of individual houses and I see no serious 
objection to that, and that helps to solve a 
problem of developing project houses in the 
United States. Only a few contractors have 
undertaken it. 

There has been a suggestion, I understand, 
to authorize these associations to go into the 
contracting business generally to build in- 
dividual houses. Now I understand this bill 
to be a draft intended to do what otherwise 
would not be done, a draft to supply for 
veterans something they could not otherwise 
get. 

I submit to you as to the project rental 
housing, the project cooperative housing, 
even the building of projects of individual 
housing, we are dealing with some problems 
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that are very difficult at the moment, and 
the veterans probably will not be able to get 
that on a reasonable basis unless legislation 
of this type is passed. 

As to the building of isolated individual 
houses, if you include that in the bill, you 
will hand to the Veterans’ Administration, 
for administration, a problem which is well- 
nigh incomprehensible. This is a big act. 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation repaired 
about 500,000 houses. I drafted that pro- 
gram and worked on it. It was quite an 
undertaking and we were up to over 20,000 
employees. 

Mr. ALLEN. Madam Chairman, may I in- 
terrupt? 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand from your state- 
ment under this bill individual private 
homes can be built? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, the bill provides for in- 
dividual private homes in projects, according 
to the draft I have. 

Mr. ALLEN. Could an individual private 
home under this bill be built on a farm? 

Mr. RUSSELL. This bill does not provide for 
a veterans’ homestead association to build 
except in projects of more than one house. 

Mr. ALLEN. Under this bill an individual 
home could not be built? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As now drafted the veterans’ 
homestead association would have no pcwer 
to build an individual home. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentleman from 
the Veterans’ Administration, Mr. King, ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. King. I believe the gentleman does not 
have the draft which includes the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I just want to ask the commit- 
tee to indulge me for one or two questions. 

Let me ask you this, and I will preface it 
by saying this: What we want is to get a 
sound, constructive program to provide hous- 
ing for veterans and one which will not be 
socialistic or communistic, or anything of 
that sort, and we want it sound and predi- 
cated on a good business foundation. 

Now, will this bill do that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion it will. Of 
course, the money is coming out of the United 
States Treasury, but it is wholly self-liqui- 
dating. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is true it is coming out of the 
Treasury, but the home-owners’ loan came 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. RussELu. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the money we spent for 
the boys to go overseas came out of the 
Treasury, but this is self-liquidating. 

Mr. Russe... This is similar to the HOLC? 

Mr. ALLEN. Could I ask you this, and don’t 
answer unless you want to. 

The CHarrman. Is this on the record? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

How does this bill, from the experience 
and study you have given it, how does this 
bill compare as to soundness, etc., with the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman has asked me 
a question that isn’t very hard ror me to 
answer at all, but I have no words to express 
it, sir. 

This bill promotes local enterprise and 
private home ownership. It does not inter- 
fere with local or Federal taxation in any 
way. It is self-liquidating. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill is a $7,000,- 
000,000 public-housing bill to be paid for by 
you and me and taxpayers for other people 
to live in. 

Mr. ALLEN. In a nutshell, from your 30 
years’ experience in this work, as a practical 
builder and attorney and one who has had 
experience from Rankin County, Miss., to 
Chicago—— 

Mr. RaNKIN (interposing). And Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Mr. Auten. And Atlanta, Ga. I beg your 
pardon. Is it your belief this is a sound and 
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economical method for the veterans to get 
housing? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you. 

Mr. RUSSELL. May I make this one explana- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have always been of the 
view that the Government ought to do ex- 
traordinary things, even in the field of busi- 
ness, when there was an emergency. I think 
there is an emergency with veterans’ housing, 
and I think this encroachment in the field 
with Government money is justified. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose, when this bill gets 
to the Senate, if it does, and the Senate 
should adopt that amendment striking out 
the word “veteran” and make it apply to 
everybody, would you favor it then? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, sir; and for the reasons 
I just explained, Mr. RANKIN. I don’t think 
everybody is confronted with the emergency 
the veteran is. The veteran went to war, 
and he lost just about enough earnings dur- 
ing the war to build himself a house and he 
came back, and I think he has a situation 
different from you or me. My boy was in the 
war 4 or 5 years, and I lost my other boy. 
I think the veterans have a situation different 
from other people and I don’t think you 
could justify this reaching into the Treasury 
for the public generally, and I justify it only 
as far as veterans are concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are aware of the fact that 
the Senate has passed the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill. So, in view of the fact they have 
passed it, I am just wondering if they would 
not attempt in the Senate, and probably 
successfully, to amend this bill to throw it 
onto everybody, and if so, whether or not 
you think we should pass such a measure, or 
refuse to pass it, if that should be done? 

Mr. Russe.t. Mr. Rankin, and ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, I would say 
this, if I were in the House of Represenia- 
tives, I would certainly put it up to the 
Senate. I would not be willing to make any 
prediction about what the Senate would do. 
However, I would point this out to you, that 
if the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill becomes 
law, it will have the effect of the public 
housing group grabbing all building mate- 
rials for 500,000 houses right now, materials 
that the veterans are trying to get, and they 
would store it away in some warehouse, and 
they won’t produce a house for about 2 years 
and they will create with that action’ the 
greatest chaos that can be imagined in the 
veterans’ home-building market. 

Beyond that, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill purports to create a bureaucracy in 
Washington to control housing throughout 
the United States, which is wholly incon- 
sistent with the American theory of free 
enterprise. 

Mr. RaNKIN. Of course, they could grab all 
the materials, but they are going to give 
most of this to the European recovery pro- 
gram. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are going to grab most 
of it. 

I want to tell you of a little experience. 
When we tried to get the pipe to connect 30 
feet, 30 feet of pipe, I had a client that sent 
a truck all the way to Cicero, Ill., 300 miles 
away to get the pipe to connect those houses 
and we found out the public housing crowd 
had stored right in the city of Chicago 
enough of that kind of pipe to connect every 
house in Chicago. 

Mr. RANKIN. You know where Goshen is, 
don’t you? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. You can’t get steel for rural 
power lines to build lines for farmers around 
Goshen because of this monopoly, and now 
we understand they are going to ship this 
steel abroad. 

Mr. Russe.u. If you pass the bill, I don’t 
believe the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill will 
pass the House. 











Mr. Ross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Ross. You have made the statement 
you think this is a good bill for the veteran 
and the Government? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have. 

Mr. Ross. Madam Chairman, I think the 
gentleman should be commended, and if 
there is nothing else we should continue to 
read the bill. 

Mr. Russet,. There are three other brief 
comments I should like to make, Madam 
Chairman. 

Mr. Ross. I don’t want to take up the 
morning considering the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill when we are considering the 
Legion bill. 

Mr. RussSELL. The next thing in this bill 
is the secondary market provision. 

The secondary market is recommended by 
the Administration and everybody else pretty 
nearly. Unfortunately the recommenda- 
tions which have been made would not 
inure materially to the benefit of the vet- 
eran. This secondary mortgage market and 
this secondary market provision will inure 
specifically to the benefit of veterans. This 
secondary market will not take as much 
money as some critics say. It will only pro- 
vide a backstop which enables the country 
banks and other lending institutions which 
might need their money in 25 years, to realize 
it. 

If this is passed, the country bank will 
make the veteran a loan at a slight loss and it 
will earn that money back. This secondary 
market is devised to the extent that if it 
functions at all, it will function exclusively 
for veterans and it will result in the making 
of a great deal more veterans’ loans than a 
secondary market will deal with. 

Heretofore, when we had the secondary 
market we made about $4,800,000,000 worth 
of loans and only about 114 percent were 
sold in the secondary market, and it was a 
looser secondary market than this. This 
is pretty well tied up. 

The two other things I want to comment on 
are first, section 513, which would authorize 
the Home Loan Bank Board, exactly as in 
1933, 1934, and 1935 to invest in savings 
banks and savings and loan associations for 
individual loans. 

I would like to point out to the committee 
that the Government invested $275,000,000 at 
the bottom of the depression. It didn’t Cost 
the Government any money. In fact, the 
Government made money, made a hand- 
some profit on the transaction, and sub- 
stantially all of it is now paid back to the 
Government. There may be $5,000,000 out- 
standing, but there is no question but the 
Government profited in that operation. 

This will insure availability of money for 
the individual housing because under this, 
if there is not an institution in which to 
invest, it is perfectly permissible to organize 
one. 

The other point is the farm credit ques- 
tion. I have less knowledge of that than 
I have of urban home financing, but I am 
completely sold on that phase of it. I was 
born and raised on the farm in Mississippi, 
and I don’t think we have ever in this coun- 
try done quite our proper share toward the 
agricultural element of our population, and 
I think this veterans’ loan program illus- 
trates it as well as any other. 

I looked at charts yesterday which indi- 
cate that about a third of the veterans who 
were farm boys got about 5 percent of the 
loans that have been made. So, I think it 
is fully justified to put up $100,000,000 a year 
for 5 years at the disposal of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be employed through the 
land banks and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. It seems to me to be fully justi- 
fied, and with the 5-point program you have 
in this draft, I say to you, if you pass this 
legislation, it will put this veterans’ loan 
program over. 
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More than 1,000,000 veterans have been 
financed by this program. 

More than 50 percent have paid no cash 
at all, and they are financing the veterans 
at the rate of 30,000 a month. Now under 
this program and this draft it will insure 
the continuance of this program, not on a 
too liberal basis, but on a substantial basis 
of 2% to 3 billion dollars a year against 
the 314 billion dollars last year so I think the 
the bill is a good bill as drafted. It is 
entirely self-liquidating. It covers all phases 
of the problem, and I can say to you from 
my experience and observation in this field 
of business that this program will function. 

I have said to this committee heretofore 
that the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 would function. It has functioned up 
to more than $7,000,000,000, which is the 
biggest mortgage operation in the history 
of the world up to now. It has provided the 
longest term loan with the lowest interest 
rate and the highest percentage of value ever 
provided, and the veterans have made good 
on it. The payment record is very good, and 
I say to you, with this legislation, it will 
complete the loan program under the GI 
bill of rights. 5 

Mr. Ross. May I ask just one or two ques- 
tions there, Madam Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. That is a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. Ross. Even if the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill becomes law, do you feel that this 
bill should still be enacted? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I do think so, and I 
think it will be all the more important to 
enact this bill if that did become law, and 
for this reason. If this is not enacted and 
that is enacted it means the veterans will 
be paying $10 per $1,000 per month for rental 
housing, which means $75 te $150 a month 
for rental housing, and to the extent he gets 
financed, he will pay 5 percent for individual 
home financing. 

Our clients are in the loan business. We 
can make more money under the FHA than 
under this bill, but I say to you, if you pass 
this, and don’t pass the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill, you will enable the veteran to—— 

Mr. Huser (interposing). I have enjoyed 
your testimony immensely, but I am just 
wondering in your Official capacity as general 
counsel for the United States Savings and 
Loan Associations, whether you are a little 
bit biased against the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill? 

Mr. Russe... There is a possibility I am a 
little biased. I will say ever since I was a 
little boy I was against taking money out of 
the Treasury for unnecessary public pur- 
poses, 

Mr. Huser. I recall a time too, when the 
business houses and banks were closed and 
they were coming running down to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I remember that very, very 
well. I was practicing law in Atlanta at 
that time and president of the chamber of 
commerce. I came to Washington and 
helped get $5,000,000,000 out of the Govern- 
ment for HOLC and other agencies. 

I think the Government ought to do any- 
thing in an emergency. On the other hand, 
I have one comment I would like to make 
to illustrate that. 

Mr. RANK. I call attention to the fact 
that the depression to which the reference 
was made, was caused by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that is, the Federal Reserve Board 
contracting the currency below the danger 
point. 

Mr. Huser. I would not name anybody. 

Mr. RANKIN. It was done through the 
Federal Reserve of which Eugene Meyer was 
the head. 

Mr. Crow. President Roosevelt closed the 
banks. 

Mr, Huser. I was trying to leave politics 
out. 

Mr. Ross. What is it Mr. HorrMan says, 
“regular order’’? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist 
on regular order? 

Mr. Crow. I was going to ask Mr. Russell 
a question. 

Mr. Huser. I yield. 

Mr. Crow. You say last year three and one- 
half billions were loaned under the GI bill 
and this year it will be between one and two. 
What is the cause of that? It is the shortage 
of money to loan under the GI bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. First, I will say the $3,500,- 
000,000 is just my recollection and the other 
is my estimate. The estimate is based upon 
the approximate speed of the veterans’ loan 
now. They have come down from $50,000 a 
month to $30,000 a month in the last 6 
months and I think they are still coming 
down. 

Mr. Crow. Under this bill we have author- 
ized the construction of single-home units, 
but they will have to be financed under the 
old GI bill. 

Will there be any money available to 
finance the homes built under this bill? 

Mr. RussELL. I think the provision that is 
here in this draft, if they pass this draft, in- 
cluding the secondary market, that you will 
greatly increase the availability of funds for 
individual veterans’ loans. I can’t say there 
will be money available for everyone who 
wants a loan. 

I think one should consider that what you 
are trying to do is to supply the reasonable 
demand. 

Mr. Crow. Do you find the veterans are 
trying to get rental housing or get separate 
houses to live in and own? 

Mr. RussELL. The very great majority of 
the 15,000,000 veterans in this country 
dreamed of a home, & house they want to 
live in, and they still want it. Lots of them 
are going to get it eventually. More than 
a million have so far. The clamor for rental 
housing arises in the big cities and some of 
the extremists in the country that don’t 
want to assume responsibility for the coun- 
try, they Just want to run it, and it is a small 
segment of the population, but I think, in 
justice to that small segment, some provision 
should be made. 

Mr. Crow. You, as an attorney in Chicago 
in regard to these cooperative houses, have 
you searched any titles for people that own 
them? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I attempted to pass On some 
of those titles. Most of them were cleaned 
out by the depression. I don’t know of any 
that came through, so that the title was 
cleaned up in the foreclosure proceedings. 

Mr. Crow. What title did he have? 

Mr. MATHEWs. What does a person have 
title to when he owns an apartment on the 
third floor of the building? Everybody has 
tried to find out. 

Mr, RUSSELL. In most group associations 
and apartments the title is vested in the cor- 
poration and the owner owns stock. 

Mr. Ross. What would the owner get under 
this bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. This bill is wide open as to 
organization. The Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs would undoubtedly make regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Ramey. It is very seldom I have com- 
plimented witnesses because I have never 
been much for the Alphonse and Gaston 
business in the committee room. 

However, I want to say you have answered 
questions with as much clarity as I have ever 
seen, and I have never known a witness who 
would attempt to do. 

I think William James said none of us com- 
plain if we rearrange our prejudices. All of 
us have prejudices we seek to eliminate, 
which leads me to say this: 

We will never get a perfect law. We have 
a law against murder, but folks still shoot 
other folks and get electrocuted. 

It seems to me the best thing to do is move 
on and pass it out because no law will be 
perfect and no law will be enacted that will 
not be violated. 
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Mr. Russe.tt. That is correct. 

My final word, Madam Chairman, is that 
the Veterans’ Administration has done the 
best job on the administration of title 3 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
that I have ever seen, and I think they have 
cone the best job that could ever be done. 

I think you can rely upon their advice in 
connection with what they can do under this 

roiect 
' Mr. Ramey. And to ask a question about 
what the Senate will do or what someone 
else will do, we can never state what any 
other group or any other person will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania have a question? 

Mr. Crow. Do you think it would help the 
veterans to secure loans under the GI bill 
if the loan guaranty were increased from 
$4,000 to $5,000? 

Mr. RvussELL. It would help with some of 
the big loans at the moment. The lender 
can loan up to $8,000 or $10,000 under the 
present guaranty—a 100-percent loan. 

I would point out, however, even if the 
guaranty were increased, it is still a practical 
limit for veterans because you have under 
the law a provision to make the loan con- 
sistent with the ability of the veteran to pay. 
You are going to tell the lender he cannot 
loan 100 percent, while the real reason for 
that, in the great majority of cases, is that 
the law says he can’t loan to the maximum 
if the payment is inconsistent with the in- 
come or anticipated income. That puts a 
cap on the top amount of the loan anywhere. 
So the increase in the amount of guaranty 
would not make any appreciable difference. 
It would in some cases where the veteran has 
a substantial income. 

Mr. Crow. I would like also to compliment 
you on your fine statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DONOHUE, have you 
any questions? 

Mr. DONOHUE. What is the average income 
of the veteran in the Chicago area? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I serve on several boards of 
directors and look at reports every week and 
it appears to be around $3,000 or above in the 
Chicago area. It is perfectly astounding to 
me, but that happens to be the figure. I 
haven't got the actual statistics with me. 

Mr. DONOHUE. What would be the carrying 
charges to the veteran? What would be the 
carrying charges on a house of $10,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. $52.25 for 25 years and $60 for 
20 years. You have got to add taxes. With 
taxes it would be $60 or $70. 

Mr. Dononve. What is the tax rate in 
Chicago? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Just a little above 3 percent. 

Mr. DONOHUE. When you say 3 percent 
that would be what? 

Mr. RusseLu. $25 a month, $300 a year on 
$10,000. 

Mr. Dononve. So there would be your taxes 
and your water rates? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DONOHUE. And your insurance. 

Mr. Russe... Of course the tax assessment 
is not always as high as the actual value of 
the house so that taxes generally are some- 
what lower than that figure. 

Mr. Dononve. Say if you assume the vet- 
eran’s income was $3,000 a year, $60 a week 
approximately, the carrying charges on a 
$10,000 house would run about $80 or $85. 

Mr. Rvusse.u. That is right, in Chicago. 
Now I can go in the suburban area, and as 
far as that is concerned where I live, I can 
build a house for $8,000 or ¢9,000, and the 
taxes will be much less and he can carry it 
from $40 to $60 a month, and many of them 
are doing that. 


Mr. Dononve. What is the average cost of 


construction per room in the Chicago area? 
Mr. RusSsELL. Well, within the city of Chi- 
cago it is pretty close to $2,000. In the subur- 


ban area it is somewhat cheaper. 
Mr. Donounve. The further removed you 


become from the urban area, the less is your 
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Mr. Russe... I work in town which is 21 
miles away and it takes me 25 minutes to 
get to the office. It would cost $2,000 or 
$3,000 less and the cost can thereby be re- 
duced very materially. 

Mr. DoNoHUvE. Haven't you found the aver- 
age veteran hasn’t any cash payment to 
make? 

Mr. Russe... No; I haven’t found that. I 
have a client who has made over 1,000 veter- 
ans’ loans and you would be surprised how 
many of them have voluntarily paid a sub- 
stantial amount of cash and they didn’t have 
to. 

That client of mine has made hundred 
percent loans right straight through. The 
monthly payment is in a different amount. 
That is all. 

Mr. Ross. Madam Chairman, I suggest the 
gentleman be permitted to submit for the 
record any supplemental statement he wishes. 

The CHamMan. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JonEs. What is the average cost of 
housing in the Chicago area, veterans’ 
homes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Within the city of Chicago 
the average cost is probably $11,000 or $12,000. 

Mr. Jones. Are you familiar with the de- 
velopment near Evanston? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JonEs. I happen to have a daughter 
that lives there. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What is the average cost of that 
development? 

fr, RUSSELL. In Evanston? 

Mr, Jonges. About 15 miles from Evanston. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I don’t know which project 
you have reference to. I live the fourth 
village beyond, Glencoe, but when you get 
into the village which adjoins Evanston there 
are plenty of veterans’ houses being built 
around $9,000 or $10,000 and there are a great 
many being built at $20,000. 

Mr. Jongss. I was only interested in vet- 
erans’ housing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Most of the veterans’ housing 
west or northwest of Evanston is being built 
from $9,000 to $15,000. 

The CuairMAN. Any further questions? 

Mr. MaTHEws. May I also thank the gentle- 
man for his very fine contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Russell, I will be glad 
to have the hearings printed and it is my 
intention to send every Member of Congress 
a copy of this particular part of the testi- 
mony. 

We thank you for your valuable contribu- 
tion and are extremely grateful. 

Are you likely to be in Washington again 
at any time in the near future? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes, Madam Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. We may get in touch with 
you again. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will be glad to respond. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee 
proceeded further in executive session, at 
the conclusion of which the committee ad- 
journed.) 





How To Write Your Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 4), 1948 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BALpwin]. It is 
an extremely good article and I think 





should have wide distribution, which 1 
hope it will get. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR SENATOR 


(By Senator RaymMonp E. BaLpwin, Republi- 
can, of Connecticut) 


Perhaps the best way to tell you how to 
write your Congressman is to describe the 
various types of communications which we 
receive and to show the relative values we 
place upon them. 

There is on my desk, as I write, a stack of 
several hundred mimeographed post cards. 
They are exactly alike, except for the signa- 
tures—and some of those appear to be in 
suspiciously similar handwriting. -The per- 
ticular subject with which these cards deal 
doesn’t matter here; the fact is that I can 
be fairly sure that these cards were not indi- 
vidually initiated and are perhaps a primi- 
tive form of pressure politics. 

We also receive a number of mimeographed 
letters, again exactly similar except for sig- 
nature. The difference between these and 
the post cards just mentioned is that our 
office staffs must spend more time in open- 
ing and processing them. Such form letters 
are a source of very little help because we 
never know whether the writer believes or 
understands the form he has signed or com- 
pleted. 

Telegrams concerning legislation are not 
very effective. They are usually so brief that 
they contain merely a statement of opposi- 
tion or support, with no attendant reasons, 
The other day I received about 500 telegrams 
within a few hours. I am sure that the mat- 
ter which they dealt with was in the inter- 
est of the 500 senders, but the wording was 
so similar that I again felt the wires were 
not individually initiated. 

Effective letters are those which are in- 
dividual expressions of opinion; the less 
formal, the less dogmatic, the less stereo- 
typed, the better. An individual writing to 
his Representative in the Congress should 
avoid doing certain things. For example, if 
someone writes me simply that he favors 
rent control, the letter cannot have great 
weight, since the writer gives no reasons or 
personal experiences. If, on the other hand, 
he describes fully and completely what would 
happen in his personal case if rent controls 
were relaxed, I can get a clear and useful 
picture of the problems involved. 

The fact that a very high percentage of 
the messages coming into the office of a 
Congressman or a Senator merely say, in 
effect, “I am opposed to this,” or “I favor 
that,” is most unfortunate. The legislator 
himself cannot take one or another side of 
an issue without giving his reasons, and when 
he receives a communication which gives only 
an opinion and no reasons, his inclination 
is to grant it less consideration. 

Another point that I believe should be 
taken into account when anyone writes his 
Senator or Congressman is the point of ob- 
jectivity. Obviously, a representative of the 
people is not expected—nor does he usually 
seek—to represent any one segment of so- 
ciety. Consequently he is far more likely to 
pay serious attention to letters that indi- 
cate the writer is aware of the rights and 
beliefs of other people, that the move he sug- 
gests is best for the general welfare. An 
objective letter is especially valuable now 
when so many powerful pressure groups are 
organized to persuade Congress to serve their 
own ends. 

A type of letter which I believe serves no 
purpose—except perhaps a negative one—is 
the “threat” letter. This demands certain 
action and says the writer will not vote for 
the representative unless he votes for or 
against a certain bill. As a matter of fact, 
I believe most Senators and Congressmen are 
likely to react entirely the opposite from 
the way the writer would like them to react 











in most cases. Also, since the Congressman 
feels the writer of such a letter is likely to 
be some one who has never voted for him 
anyway, the loss of that vote will not be 
anything new. 

If, in writing to Congressmen, our people 
would think of them as human, sincere, and 
seeking information in order to serve their 
constituencies best, they would serve their 
own purposes better. Facts and personal 
experience speak far more loudly than any 
unreasoned advocacies. The average Con- 
gressman is usually seeking the real opinions 
of his constituents if for no more realistic 
reason than that he needs to reflect those 
opinions accurately to be reelected. He is 
not usually swayed by pressure campaigns 
but he is influenced by—and welcomes— 
honest objective opinions—particularly when 
they give him an insight into the personal 
experiences and problems of his constituents, 





Smith College Republican Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 . 


Mr.PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the results 
of a mock Republican convention con- 
ducted at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., on May 4, 1948, at which time 
I had the honor to preside as permanent 
chairman, and my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania, Rosert J. 
CorBETT, gave the keynote address. 

The gathering was particularly strik- 
ing because of the exuberance and honest 
enthusiasm of the young ladies, who very 
seriously considered the political founda- 
tion of our party, and in convention as- 
sembled, nominated Harold E. Stassen 
as candidate for President, and the Hon- 
crable Earl Warren, of California, as the 
candidate for Vice President. During 
the convention proceedings a platform 
was adopted virtually without dissent, 
which I desire to have placed in the 
RecorD, to demonstrate the objectives 
which are sought by the young people 
who subscribe to the Republican faith. 

I believe that I may state without 
equivocation that my colleague, RosBert 
CorBETT, and myself were both pleased 
and edified by the grand manner in 
which the Smith College students con- 
ducted themselves at this, their first 
mock National Republican Convention. 

SMITH COLLEGE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

As we meet to consider the problems of 
government and our people, we are aware 
that the world is far from the peace for 
which we fought a war. In many countries 
men’s lives are in constant danger from 
starvation from war, or from political tyr- 
anny. We feel we must do our utmost to 
secure peace by strengthening international 
government, helping starving nations to re- 
build their economies, and bringing to a 
halt the political and military aggression of 
Soviet Russie. 

Mindful of this solemn hour and humbly 
conscious of our heavy responsibilities, the 
Republican Party in convention assembled 
presents herewith its principles and makes 


these covenants with the people of our 
Nation. 
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1, United Nations: As a means toward fur- 
thering a lasting peace, we favor the revision 
of the charter of the United Nations by 
eliminating the sirgle-power veto and es- 
tablishing an effective international police 
force. To this strengthened United Nations 
we would give the power to inspect and 
control atomic energy on a world-wide basis. 

2. European recovery program: We support 
the Marshall-Vandenberg plan and pledge 
that aid will be given to any qualified na- 
tion deserving it that is not communistic 
in nature nor Communist dominated. The 
administration of this program must be con- 
tinued on a sound and business-like basis. 
We also favor aid for China under a similar 
program. 

8. Military preparedness: In this time of 
crisis America must remain strong. Selective 
Service, Universal Military Training, a well- 
trained air force, and the continuation of 
a@ research program are vital to our security. 

4. Russia: As Russia is now threatening 
the peace of the world by aggression, we 
condemn the shipment to that country of 
heavy machinery and any materials that 
could be used for war. Moreover, the in- 
filtration of Communists into the United 
States must be stopped. 

5. Palestine: We favor the partition of 
Palestine to give a home to the millions of 
Jewish people driven from their native lands 
by tyranny. Such a decision would be en- 
forced by an international police force. 

6. Tariff: A high protective tariff is a 
threat to peace; our tariff should be lowered 
and reciprocal trade agreements extended. 

7. Domestic policy: We pledge ourselves 
to the protection and extension of civil 
liberties at home through a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the poll tax as a 
condition for voting in Federal elections, 
Federal legislation against lynching, the 
establishment of a permanent fair employ- 
ment practices commission, and the re- 
moval of Government ownership in competi- 
tion with private industry. 

We wish also to alleviate poverty in 
America and pledge our support to: 

(1) Extension of existing old-age insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance systems 
to all employees not already covered, and 

(2) stimulation of Federal and State plans 
to make medical and hospital service avail- 
able to those in need without disturbing 
doctor-patient relationships or socializing 
medicine. 

8. Agriculture: Abundant agricultural pro- 
duction is essential to our economy. For 
the establishment of a strong and helpful 
program, we propose: 

(1) the assurance to the farmer of a 
market price that is fair and equitable in 
comparison with labor, business, and indus- 
try by means of support prices and commod- 
ity loans, but not by subsidies. 

(2) consolidation of all government farm 
credit under a nonpartisan board. 

(3) support of the principle of farmer- 
owned and farmer-operated cooperatives. 

(4) a comprehensive program of soil, for- 
est, water, and wildlife conservation and 
development, and sound irrigation projects, 
administered as far as possible on State 
and regional levels. 

9. Labor: In order to maintain a fair bal- 
ance between management and organized 
labor, we unreservediy support the Taft- 
Hartley law, but will work for the repeal of 
the clause pertaining to the non-Communist 
affidavits. 

10. Business: Small business, as the basis 
of American enterprise, must be preserved 
and aided by changes in taxation, by elimi- 
nating excessive and repressive regulation 
and government competition, by the enforce- 
ment of laws against monopoly and unfair 
competition, and by providing simpler and 
cheaper methods for obtaining venture capi- 
tal necessary for growth and exparsion. 

11. Taxation and finance: We shall elimi- 
nate from the budget all wasteful and un- 
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necessary expenditures and exercise the most 
rigid economy. The national debt must be 
reduced and the tax program coordinated 
more closely with the Federal budget. We 
will reduce immediately the rates of taxa- 
tion on individual incomes, on corporations, 
and on consummation as far as is consistent 
with the payment of normal expenditures of 
Government in this postwar period. 

12. Good faith: The acceptance of the 
nominations made by this convention car- 
ries with it, as a matter of private honor and 
public faith, an undertaking by each candi- 
date to be true to the principles and pro- 
gram herein set forth. 


CONCLUSION 


The essential question at trial in this Nation 
and throughout the world today is whether 
men can organize together in a highly in- 
dustrialized society, succeed, and still be free 
We must and can prove that the American 
idea of democracy and free enterprise by 
private enterprise is a structurally strong 
and stable government and, to quote from 
the founder of our great party, “that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Protection and Support of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 ‘ 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted me, I desire to 
include a tribute to the Small Business 
Committee of the House whose work and 
activities on behalf of small business are 
quite properly drawing commendations 
from all sections of the country. 

In a recent item appearing in our 
press, the National Federation of Small 
Business had this to say of the help and 
support to small business given by the 
Small Business Committee. In a letter 
to Chairman PLoEser, the director of the 
Washington office of the NFSB, Mr. 
George J. Burger, stated: 

The small business institutions of this Na- 
tion are looking more today to the Small 
Business Committees of the Congress for 
rightful help than ever before, and a further 
encouraging indication is that small busi- 
nessmen of this Nation now realize what it 
means to them to have small business com- 
mittees functioning in the Congress in their 
behalf. 

The full press item follows: 

An overwhelming majority of members of 
the National Federation of Small Business 
went on record today favoring a $25,000 tax 
exemption on corporate income. A bill 
(H. R. 5818) that would grant such an ex- 
emption was introduced recently in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
WALTER C. PLOESER, Republican of Missouri, 
chairman of the House Smail Business Com- 
mittee. 

The federation which has more business 
and professional men as members than any 
similar organization in the Nation was polled 
on the*Ploeser biil. Returns from 122,000 
showed 85 percent for the bill with 13 per- 
cent against, and 2 percent not voting. 

As the result of the sentiment expressed 
by the membership, C. Wilson Harder, pres- 
ident of the federation said, “We stand ready 
to assist in every way to have this legisla- 
tion acted on favorably by the Congress.” 
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He told Mr. Piorser: “Small independent 
business is now, more than ever before, look- 
ing to your committee and to Congress for 
some sign of hope in the present desperate 
plight of small business.” 

In notifying Congressman PLOESER of the 


results of the poll, George J. Burger, di- 
rector of the Washington office of the fed- 
eration, wrote: “The small business institu- 
tions of this Nation are looking more today 


to the small-business committees of the 
Congress for rightful help than ever before, 
and a further encouraging indication is that 
small-business men of this Nation now real- 
ize what it means to them to have active 
small-business committees functioning in 
the Congress in their behalf.” 

Mr. Burger further hailed the antimonop- 
Oly activities of the committee, saying they 
constituted “constructive moves” which will 
“eventually go a long way in preserving the 
life of small business of this Nation.” 

The federation’s survey came on the heels 
of a similar survey made by the committee 
to the Nation’s bankers. More than 85 per- 
cent of the replies favored the tax-exemption 
bill. 





Dean Everett Fraser, Law School, 
University of Minnesota 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, Dean 
Everett Fraser, one of the Nation’s out- 
standing educators and a nationally rec- 
ognized authority on the law of property, 
is retiring as Dean of the Law School 
of the University of the State of Min- 
nesota. 

He will be hard to replace. He was a 
competent administrator and teacher. 
It has been said that the whole art of 
teaching is only the art of awakening 
the natural curiosity of young minds for 
the purpose of satisfying it afterwards. 
Certainly this is true in the field of law 
and this art was possessed by Dean 
Fraser in great quantity. His own lec- 
tures on property were masterpieces of 
lucidity in which his clarity of expres- 
sion served to establish a high standard 
for his students to attempt to equal in 
the subsequent practice of their profes- 
sion. In a field that some believe to be 
filled with doubts and uncertainties he 
weighed the conflicting views and pre- 
sented the law with a finality that was 
almost mathematical. I sympathize 
with future students who will be denied 
the benefit of associating with his clear 
logical mind. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star on April 29 states: 

DEAN FRASER RETIRES 

Eighteen years ago Everett Fraser became 

Dean of the University of Minnesota’s school 


of law. In that time the stature of the school 
has risen until now, as he retires, it is per- 
haps one of the two top law schools in the 
entire Midwest. 





s he been able to attract and 
ulified people at the univer- 
j aw school, but he has been a great 
teacher in his own right. And in addition 
ities as dean he continued to teach 
at least one law course. With apparently 
; ease and order he spelled out the 





problems of law clearly and logically for all 
those who came to hear him. 

We got Dean Praser from Canada by way 
of the Harvard Law School. Rarely have our 
neighbors to the north done better by us. 


Dean Fraser was born at North Lake, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, on Au- 
gust 24, 1879, the son of Robert and Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Fraser. He attended Prince 
of Wales College, Prince Edward Island; 
Daihousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
and received his LL. B. from the Har- 
vard University Law School in 1910. He 
served as assistant professor of law, 
1910-13; professor of law and dean of 
the law school, 1914-17, at George Wash- 
ington University; and professor of law, 
1917-48, and dean of the law school, 
1920-48, at the University of Minnesota. 
He was reporter on Torts for the Ameri- 
can Law Institute and is the author of 
many books and articles on the law of 
property. 

Mr. Speaker, our colleges have many 
fine, competent educators who have a tal- 
ent for teaching, but I never saw one 
whose abilities in this direction exceeded 
those possessed by Dean Fraser. He has 
made a real contribution to legal educa- 
tion in America. 





The U. S. A. and the UN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times: 


THE U. 8S. A. AND THE UN 


In opposing projects now before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee for drastic reor- 
ganization of the United Nations, “with or 
without Russia,” Secretary Marshall puts his 
finger on the fundamental problem confront- 
ing the world. That problem, he says, is not 
the creation of new machinery which would 
merely wreck the United Nations, but rather 
the removal from the minds of the Soviet 
leaders of certain “misconceptions” which 
now prevent the effective functioning of any 
kind of peace machinery. 

In taking this stand Mr. Marshali agrees 
with Foreign Secretary Bevin, who told the 
House of Commons that the main reason pre- 
venting agreement with Russia is its demand 
that every settlement must be designed to 
further Communist objectives. But Mr. 
Marshall is more specific. He lists the Soviet 
“misconceptions” to be: First, that differ- 
ent systems cannot live side by side in peace, 
and, second, that domination of the world by 
a single system is inevitable. But these two 
“misconceptions” are part of the funda- 
mental Communist dogma which is the guid- 
ing star of Soviet foreign policy. 

That dogma is the work of Lenin, who de- 
clared it to be inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic should continue to exist side by 
side with imperialist states. It was endorsed 
by Stalin, who as early as February 9, 
1946, changed the wartime party line of co- 
operation with the west and urged the 
Soviet Union to prepare for wars that were 
inevitable as long as capitalism exists. The 
same theme is hammered home daily in all 
the Soviet propaganda. It found its climax 
in Molotov’s pronunciamento last November 
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that capitalism has become a hindrance to 
progress, that it is approaching destruction 
and that we live in an age when all roads 
lead to communism. 

This domga, deriving straight from Marx, 
is a product of the same mistake that leq 
Hitler to disaster—the mistake, namely, of 
believing that western democracy is decadent 
and moribund, and that one good push, or a 
series of pushes, will give it the coup de grice 
and justify the Marxist faith in the inevita- 
bility of the Communist triumph. As long as 
the Soviet leaders follow this line, a durable 
agreement with them is impossible. The 
question, then, is how to disabuse their minds 
of their mistake. 

The proponents of revision would do this 
by strengthening the United Nations to en- 
force “world law,” by abolishing the veto in 
the organization of resistance to aggression, 
and by organizing a world police force based 
on an abstract quota system irrespective of 
any strategic considerations. Since nobody 
expects Russia to agree to this, the exclusion 
of Russia and its satellites is accepted as 
a foregone conclusion. But that is the coun- 
sel of despair. For quite aside from the fact 
that the United States itself would not sur- 
render its own veto in matters of war or 
peace, these plans propose, in effect, that the 
United States and all democracies secede 
from the present United Nations and form 
another partial organization operating in the 
same international climate. Such an organi- 
zation, as Mr. Marshall points out, would de- 
stroy the last world forum for continuing 
talks with Russia. 

In contrast, Mr. Marshall adheres to the 
policy he is pursuing—the policy of 
strengthening the United Nations without 
destroying it, and invoking its authority 
wherever possible, while at the same time 
using both the reserve powers of the Charter 
and the power of the United States itself to 
promote international peace and security and 
to restore a healthy political and economic 
life. That policy expresses itself in the pro- 
posals to curb the veto, in the creation of 
the little assembly, in the Truman doctrine, 
the foreign-aid program, and in the support 
of regional organizations under the Charter, 
such as the Organization of American States 
and the West European Union, 

The aim of this policy is to restore an 
international equilibrium, or balance of 
power, which will dispel the Soviet miscon- 
ceptions about the weakness of the west and 
bring the Soviet leaders to “a more realistic 
view of what is possible and what is impos- 
sible in the relationship between the Soviet 
Union and the world at large.”’ In other 
words, it is a policy designed to bring the 
Soviet leaders to an appreciation of the 
maxim followed even by a man of blood and 
iron like Bismarck—the maxim, namely, that 
“politics is the art of the possible”’—and 
thereby arrive at a modus vivendi which will 
permit both systems to live. On the success 
of that effort hangs the hope of peace. 





Hearings on Extension of Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
May 2, 1948: 











A HIGH-HANDED DECISION 


There is nothing to justify the decision 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
to bar the press and public from the hear- 
ings scheduled to begin tomorrow on legis- 
lation for a 3-year renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. As if to add insult 
to injury, moreover, the decision would arbi- 
trarily limit the hearings to 6 days and allow 
no one to testify except a small group of 
witnesses described as technical experts. 
Not in a long time has a congressional body 
shown less regard for public opinion or for 
the traditional American procedures followed 
in important matters of this sort. 

The 14-year old reciprocal trade program 
is an integral element of our foreign policy 
because it serves as a key economic counter- 
part to the political aspects of that policy. 
Despite polls showing overwhelming popular 
support for it, however, there are those who 
are disposed to kill it off or nullify it with 
crippling amendments. Among them is 
Representative GEARHART, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee in 
charge of the legislation. If he had his way, 
little would be done to extend the life of the 
enterprise beyond June 12, the date when 
it must begin to fall apart unless Congress 
takes action in the meantime to renew it. 

In view of his hostility, therefore, Mr. 
GEARHART hardly makes a good case for the 
secret hearings when he defends them on 
the ground that “I can’t see that any useful 
purpose would be served by listening to 
spokesmen for a bunch of ladies’ sewing 
societies reading statements on the legis- 
lation by the State Department.” That is a 
frivolous and unwarranted belittlement of 
the patriotic concern of numerous private 
groups for the continuation of reciprocal 
trade. Beyond that, it is a decidedly poor 
justification for star-chamber proceedings. 
The House Ways and Means Committee ought 
to get down off its high horse and remember 
that this is America. 





The High-Tariff Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
by Peter Edson: 

THE HIGH-TARIFF LOBBY 
(By Peter Edson) 


A House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
under the Honorable BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 
of Fresno, Calif., is this week holding secret 
hearings. Press and public are barred. The 
subject is extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

As a matter of fact, the so-called executive 
session hearings aren’t so very secret after 
all. The bill’s opponents have oiled up their 
duplicating machines and are grinding out 
copies of their statements. 

This opposition is worth inspecting in a 
morning line-up. It’s made up of what’s left 
of the once powerful high-tariff lobby. 

Expert witnesses whom the committee will 
hear in opposition include: 

1, Matthew Woll, president, Wage Earners 
Protective Association. This is a high-tariff 
pressure group organized in 1928, It takes in 
about a dozen AFL unions that have been 
sold on the idea that low tariffs threaten 
their jobs. They are the painters, paper- 
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hangers, bookbinders, wire-weavers, operat- 
ing engineers, photoengravers, pottery, glass, 
hat, cap, and millinery workers. 

Incidentally, AFL President Bill Green and 
CIO President Phil Murray are for the recip- 
rocal-trade-agreements program and will tes- 
tify against Woll. 

2. Albert Goss, grand master of the Na- 
tional Grange. Spokesman for other rural 
groups, the Farm Bureau Federation and Na- 
tional Farmers Union, will testify for the bill. 

3. H. Wickliffe Rose, president, National 
Tariff League. 

4. Dr. John Lee Coulter, consulting econ- 
omist for the tariff league. Rose and Coul- 
ter are the two top high tariff lobbyists. 

5. Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, Washington 
representative for the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute. 

6. Arthur Besse of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. He is regarded as 
the most vocal of Trade Agreements Act op- 
ponents. Both Murchison and Besse repre- 
sent mill owners who fear the competition 
of low-priced foreign textiles. 

7. Dr. Robert F. Martin of the Vitrified 
China Association, which wants to keep out 
foreign-made dishes, glass, crockery, and 
pottery. 

8. Prof. R. F. Adams, California University 
economist. 

9. Albert McC. Barnes, New York customs 
lawyer. 

Goss is the only one of this group reg- 
istered as a lobbyist, according to the Jan- 
uary statements filed under the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act. But this is all 
the real opposition there is left to the Hull 
program. 

Curiously enough, the Communists are 
just as much opposed to the trade-agree- 
ments program as are the high-tariff Re- 
publicans. One Dr. Varga, a leading Rus- 
sian economist, has in recent articles in the 
Moscow New Times attacked United States 
trade agreements as a device by which 
America can get a strangle hold on the eco- 
nomic life of countries making such treaties. 
Varga calls trade agreements more Yankee 
imperialism. So, for entirely different rea- 
sons, the tariff lobby and the Commies seem 
to be in bed together on this one. 





Statement of the World Peace and Brother- 
hood Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


™“{r, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include the brief statement of the World 
Peace and Brotherhood Mission which 
visited the Capital this week. I think 
that their suggestion of a positive peace- 
building program is one which the Con- 
gress should keep forever in mind. 

STATEMENT OF THE WoRLD PEACE AND 
BROTHERHOOD MISSION 

Our mission includes 83 men and women, 
young and old, from city and rural areas of 
14 States and from 12 Christian denomina- 
tions and 8 other organizations. As Chris- 
tians, representing more than 100,000 others, 
we bring to you our concern relative to the 
world situaticn. 

We are a spiritual mission bearing witness 
to our deep Christian conviction that in this 
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serious and difficult hour we must, as a 
Nation, confessing our sins, turn and walk 
in the ways of peace as taught by Jesus 
Christ, the Prince of Peace. The evidence of 
history confirms this conviction that there 
is no other way. 

We propose two courses of action: 

I, Reverse the movement toward war and 
the militarization of our country by the fol- 
lowing means: 

A. Cease war propaganda. 

B. Restore true civilian control in the Gov- 
ernment. 

C. Take the profits out of war. 

D. Defeat such war-provoking measures 
as: Universal military training, selective 
service, or any other form of conscription or 
compulsory military service. 

E. Defeat the 70-group air force bill. 

F. Discontinue building of atomic bombs 
and dismantle the present stock pile. 

G. Defeat any bill to give military aid to 
European countries. 

H. Disarm unilaterally. 

II. Plan and implement a positive peace- 
building program, with willingness to spend 
as much for peace as we have for war: 

A. Strengthen the United Nations by full 
and democratic participation: 

1. Pass bill providing a $65,000,000 loan 
for erection of permanent United Nations 
buildings. 

2. Join World Health Organization and 
International Relief Organization. 

3. Increase financial and moral support 
of United Nations and its agencies. 

4. Use United Nations for all agreements 
between nations. 

5. Work to expand United Nations into 
full world government. 

6. Work for international 
and abolition of conscription. 

B. Create a Department of Peace, with full 
Cabinet status, to work continuously in de- 
veloping means of creating and maintaining 
peace in the world. 

C. Solve our own internal problems—eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, racial, 
and moral, 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” 


PERSONNEL OF PEACE MISSION 


disarmament 


California 
1. S. L. Barnhart, Empire, minister. 
2. James Brecheisen, 3371 Nineteenth 


Street, San Francisco, minister. 

3. George Burcham, route 8, box 1059, 
Modesto, minister. 

4. John I. Coffman, box 595, McFarland, 
minister. 

5. Albert Crites, Live Oak, local brethren 
service worker. 

6. D. H. Fouts, Waterford, farmer. 

7. Raymond A. Graber, 2357 Modesto Ave- 
nue, Oakland, minister. 

8. Herbert W. Hogan, La Verne, history in- 
structor, La Verne College. 

9. Mrs. Ruth Hogan, La Verne, housewife. 

10. Andrew Juvinall, 306 East Clay Street, 
Stockton, minister. 

11. Paul S. Longenecker, route 2, box 738, 
Lindsay, minister. 

12. Ed Lander, 616 North Pacific, Glendale, 
minister. 

13. Glen I. McCune, 327 A Street, Bakers- 
field, minister. 

14. Willard McDaniel, Chowchilla, minis- 
ter. 

15. Bob McInnes, 2042 Forty-sixth Street, 
San Francisco, student. 

16. Dr. W. O. Mendenhall, 550 East Hadley, 
Whittier, former president of Whittier Col- 
lege. 

17. Esther Meyers, 2051 Telegraph Avenue, 
Oakland, supervising teacher of weekday re- 
ligious education for Oakland Council of 
Churches. 

18. W. H. Meyers, route 6, box 328, Fresno, 
rancher. 
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19. John H. Price, 1335 Los Robles, Del 
Paso Heights, minister. 

20. Mrs. Sara Ramsey, Alpine, minister. 

21. Martha Rupel, 1623 East Vila Street, 
Pasadena, relief worker for Brethren Service 
Commission. 

22. David Studebaker, 1746 Thirty-fourth 
Avenue, San Francisco, minister. 

23. Paul B. Studebaker, 105 Sierra Drive, 
Modesto, minister. 

24. Mrs. Carolyn B. Threlkeid, 170 Tamal- 
pais Road, representing F. O. R. and WILPF. 
25. Lee Whipple, 612 East Street, Marysville, 
minister. 

26. John E. Jones, 
school teacher. 


5525 Turner, Fresno, 


Idaho 


1. F. H. Barr, Eleventh Avenue, Nampa, 
minister. 

2. Merlin Clark, route 1, Meridian, min- 
ister. 

3. J. Allen 
merchant. 

4. Robert Holloway, 1735 Fifty-fourth Ave- 
nue East, Twin Falls; high-school student. 

Oregon 

1. Noah Cosner, Broadbent, farmer. 

2. Mabel Downs, 1428 Northeast Stanton 
Street, Portland, high-school teacher. 

8. Fern S. Sage, 8000 Southwest Fifty- 
fourth Avenue, Portland, president Wash- 
ington Council of Church Women. 

4. Kelsey E. Hinshaw, 800 E Street, New- 
burgh, minister. 

5. LeRoy Lapp, route 2, box 596B, Grants 
Pass, representing young people’s department. 

6. Albert D. Leinbach, 3813, Southeast 
Gladstone, Portland, veteran, student. 

7. Esther V. Leinbach, 3813 Southeast 
Gladstone, Portland, student. 

8. Alice B. Plympton, 360 North Twenty- 
first Street, Corvalis, retired teacher. 

Washington 

1. Elmer E. Beckman, 308 Northeast Ever- 
ett, Camas, minister. 

2. Clement Bontrager, route 3, box 244A, 
Kent, minister. 

3. Mr. and Mrs. Roy F. Everett, 4029 Uni- 
versity Way, Seattle. 

4. Thelma Gordon, Fifth and Seneca, Se- 
attle, minister. 

5. Ray. C. Roberts, 4029 University Way, 
Seattle, businessman. 

6. Leojard W. Holden, 114 North E Street, 
Tacoma, teacher and counselor. 

7. Robert B. Shaw, box 144, Bathwell, min- 
ister. 


Dunbar, Greenleaf, teacher, 


8. Fred Shorter, 3208 Franklin, Seattle, 
minister 
Ohio 
1. Glenn H. Bowlby, 1131 Hoover Place 


NW., Canton, minister. 
2. Virgil Cassel, 820 Wayne Avenue, Green- 


ville, insurance agent. 
3. Newton D. Cosner, 813 Coburn Street, 
Akron, minister. 


4. W. Fyock, 2146 South Union Avenue, 

Alliance, minister. 
Indiana 

1. Galen Bowman, New Paris, minister, 

2. Mrs. Lura A. Hoover, route 5, Goshen, 
housewife. 

3. Paul E. McBride, 
youth worker. 

4. Ralph Petry, Goshen, minister. 

5. M. Sherman Pressler, Coldwater road, 
Fort Wayne, religious worker. 


route 1, Lakeville, 


llinois 

1. B. Wayne Crist, 406 South Congress 
Street, Polo, minister. 

2. Ruth Early, 22 South State Street, Elgin, 
secretary. 

3. Julian Griggs, 22 South State Street, 
Elgin, peace worker. 

4. Alvin F. Klotz, Milledgeville, minister. 

5. Raymond Laury, 608 South Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, minister, 
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6. Arthur Litwiller, Milledgeville, hardware 
dealer. 
7. Clifford Paul, Lanark, minister. 


Iowa 
1. W. H. Brower, South English, minister. 
2. Dr. U. H. Hoefle, 213 East Third Street, 
Vinton, chiropractor. 
3. Virgil I. Marshall, Adel, Sunday-school 
superintendent. 
4. Paul E. Miller, Adel, minister. 


Kansas 


1. Paul K. Brandt, Quinter, minister. 

2. Lester Hostetler, North Newton, min- 
ister. 

3. Mrs. Anna Michener, 1829 University 
Avenue, Wichita, housewife. 

Missouri 

1. Lee Kendall, Norborne, minister. 

2. Ralph Loomis, Box 149, Columbia, min- 
ister. 

North Dakota 


1. Edward C. Zook, Cando, minister. 
New Mezico 

. H. M. Coppock, Miami, minister. 

. Lawrence E. Lehman, Clovis, minister. 
Nebraska 

1. Foster Myers, Carleton, minister. 


oe 


Michigan 


1. J. Perry Prather, 7178 Seyburn, Detroit 
14, minister. 
New York 


1. Ann Heckman, New York University, 
New York, student. 


Washington, D. C. 


1. Barbara Huston, 941 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., housewife. 





Shades of Pinkerton—Taft-Hartley Act 
Takes United States Back to Govern- 
ment by Injunction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in an obvious attempt of Armour & Co: 
to break the morale of the membership 
of organized labor we are seeing day by 
day how the operations of the so-called 
Taft-Hartley Act tramples the rights of 
labor and turns back the clock to the 
days of government by injunction and 
hired strikebreakers. It seems the 
company is far more interested in break- 
ing the union than it is in arriving at 
any just settlement of the present strike. 

To date all efforts of Federal concilia- 
tors to resolve differences have failed, 
while the company resorts to all sorts of 
methods in an effort to shake the morale 
of the union members. If Armour & Co. 
would put as much energy into collective 
bargaining in good faith I am confident 
the strike could be quickly settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of all parties. 

In this connection, I herewith include 
with my remarks an account of the strike 
as it is given in an article appearing in 
the May issue of the Labor News Review, 
East St. Louis, Il.: 





































































SHUT-DOWN 100 PERCENT EFFECTIVE AT ARMOUR’s 
PLANT 


Armour & Co., locally, has decided that 
when it is impossible to break our members’ 
morale through phony telegrams, letters, 
telephone calls, threats of seniority loss, and 
personal visits from foremen, salesmen, and 
other supervisory forces, that the NAM-spon- 
sored Taft-Hartley Act is the logical weapon 
to use. That act has nullified the Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction act, and permits 
wholesale use of the old union-breaking 
stunt by injunction. 

Armour & Co. has resorted directly or in- 
directly to this ancient unfair labor practice 
four times during the long strike of the CIO 
Packinghouse Workers’ strike. Local Union 
No. 42, whose 1,800 members ‘are employed 
by Armour & Co., have valiantly resisted all 
of the attacks, whether obvious or the other 
kind, by innuendo, whispering, slimy under- 
ground methods in their bitter, hard-boiled 
attempt to crush the wills of our people, who 
only ask a fair decent living wage, not one 
which reflects the cost of living, arrived at 
by the dubious figures supplied by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which can never tell the 
story of the packinghouse workers’ life, at 
a $1.12 per hour average wage. 

Men workers get $1.02 for common labor, 
and women workers classed as unskilled get 
914% cents, but the bug in the ointment is 
that 40 percent of our members receive the 
lower rate and yet work less than 40 hours 
per week, ofttimes 36, 37,’ or 38 hours per 
week. Layoffs are very frequent in this busi- 
ness. Armour first obtained an injunction 
against the East St. Louis Junction Railroad 
to force them to give service. Then the rail- 
road obtained an injunction against local 42, 
its officers and members to drive our pickets 
from the Armour railroad gates and to estab- 
lish picket line 250 feet from said gates. 

The rail crews still would not cross the 
picket line, and then Armour asked for an 
injunction against the East St. Louis Junc- 
tion Railroad in Judge Wham’s Federal court, 
The railroad men resumed service through 
one gate and only giving daylight service. 
The death of Judge Wham’s wife and this 
service resulted in no injunction being is- 
sued. Now, after Armour announced to the 
whole Nation by radio and press that nego- 
tiations would not be resumed and their 
plants would be opened Monday, April 19, 
fooling terribly farmers, workers, and con- 
sumers, they seek a sweeping injunction to 
drive our pickets from National Stock Yards, 
Ill., and ask that we be limited to four pickets 
for the whole plant. 

Shades of Pinkerton, and the thugs of 
other days! How the policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt have been trampled by the nefari- 
ous NAM Taft-Hartley Act. Government by 
injunction. Arouse, you who toil, and smite 
the framers of this abomination. Crush the 
enemies of labor under your weight of votes. 
Resist with all your might. Register. Vote. 
Lest organized labor perish before this ava- 
lanche of American fascism. 





Public Found Leaning to United States of 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Elmo Roper which appeared 
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in the New York Herald Tribune of May 
6, 1948. 
Wuat PEoPLeE ARE THINKING 
(By Elmo Roper) 


PUBLIC FOUND LEANING TO UNITED STATES OF 
WORLD 


What has appeared to many in recent 
months like an inevitable clash between East 
and West, today holds a promise of a kind 
of peace; the peoples of western Europe seem 
to be choosing the side of democracy in the 
political struggle with communism. But 
that peace hangs on a thin thread. We are 
still in the critical period, and many basic 
decisions for peace remain to be made. 

A recent survey of the American people 
conducted for Time magazine brought into 
sharp focus the nature of the decisions we 
have to make. 

Before the competition between Russia 
and America took on overtones of possible 
armed conflict, most of us were satisfied to 
let whatever differences there were between 
us be worked out over the conference table 
at the United Nations. The American peo- 
ple have not given up hope that the UN 
can be made to work at some point in the 
future. They do not want it disbanded. 
But they are not now abundantly optimistic 
about the chances that the UN alone can 
keep the peace. Time asked a cross section 
of the American people: 

Have you happened to read or hear about 
an organization called UN, or the United 
Nations? 


Total 
percent 

Have heard or read about it...-.--.- 89.3 
Have not heard or read about it... 10.7 


The 89.3 percent who had heard of the UN 
were then asked: ‘From what you know of 
the United Nations so far, do you think it has 
a good chance, only a fair chance, or a poor 
chance of being able to maintain the peace?” 


Total 
percent 
Good GieGecdtaecctbchwesaiensin 18.6 
Fair chance.......<- sethantes dareivewil 41.0 
POOF GQRNGNUEES ctidccndaitedinciwee 22.0 
Undecided about chances.........-. 7 


The prevailing estimate is that the UN 
has only a fair chance to keep the peace. 
People do not want to write off the United 
Nations. But implicit in their answer is the 
feeling that other measures in addition to 
working within the UN are necessary if war 
is to be avoided. 

The belief that the UN has no better than 
a fair chance to succeed should not be taken, 
however, as an indictment of United States 
participation in a world organization. Far 
from it—although there is a temptation on 
the part of some supernationalistic people to- 
day to try to laugh off international coopera- 
tion. These people usually say that we 
should rely on our military and economic 
strength alone. Time asked: “If there were 
no United Nations and we relied solely on 
ourselves, backed up by the atomic bomb, do 
you think we would have a better chance 
for peace than we now have or not?” 


Total 
percent 
Better GHG. 6ca na ncuuntinaneweduam 16.5 
PORNEE Wa Ke ccktccmmindinneienniah 67.0 
EXPT BO QUORIGE...nccncncusncasee 16.5 


By a margin of 4 to 1 the public rejects the 
notion that peace can be secured by reliance 
On military strength alone. This decisive 
majority should serve as a warning from the 
people that they will not accept strong de- 
fenses as a substitute for world organization. 
It is true they want strong defenses now, but 
it is likely that the people look on our pre- 
Pparedness as a supplement to, rather than 
& replacement for our efforts to build the 
peace through international cooperation. 

Yet if the people don’t give the United 
Nations a high vote of confidence in its abil- 
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ity to keep the peace, and if they turn down 
the idea of depending upon our armed 
strength alone, what other possible course of 
action do they see ahead? The American 
public was asked: “If we were to have a vot- 
ing power in proportion to our population 
and economic strength, would you like to 
see us join now with other democracies to 
make a United States of the World?” 
Total 

Percent 
Should join United States of World__.. 43.4 
Should not join United States of Werld. 37.8 
SEO: BD Cin nnrennccnsncnca 18.8 


More Americans say they like the idea of 
forming some sort of government of the 
world than say they are opposed to the idea. 
The results seem to indicate that national 
sovereignty is far less a barrier with the peo- 
ple than it has been before—and perhaps less 
of a barrier than it is to some of their lead- 
ers. The real hope for peace today among 
many people seems to lie in going beyond 
the stage of world organization represented 
by the United Nations. 

Moreover, world government, in the opinion 
of many, has already begun to be formed. 
What might be the beginnings of a single 
western European nation have come out of 
the initial meetings of the 16 nations who 
will receive aid under the Marshall plan. 
Five European countries have founded the 
western European union, designed to 
foster common economic development and 
joint military defenses. Some signs now in- 
dicate the possibility of a fairly early inclu- 
sion of the other Marshall plan countries in 
the new federation. The American people. 
too, approve of the western European union. 
They were asked: 

“Do you think it would be a good idea or 
a bad idea for the democratic countries in 
western Europe to form a United States of 
Europe with a plan of government some- 
thing like the United States of America?” 


Total 
percentage 
EN Fe ircictenan pert eetin tinier ainmmnmes 70.4 
ists Speen erection eee sateen acieeraocieniiees 12.1 
Se I On ret cccmcwns 17.5 


Many people in this country seem to see 
the first step toward a United States of the 
world in this federation of European na- 
tions. Next week I shall discuss the results 
of a poll among the people of five western 
European nations on the subject of this 
western European federation. A new hope 
for peace seems to be emerging among the 
democracies, 





The Truth Is Coming Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was just about a month ago 
that the so-called European recovery 
program became law. Since that time 
the truth has gradually been coming out. 
Scarcely a day passes by but what some 
Member of this House gives some infor- 
mation which we did not have at the 
time we voted. Some of the facts are 
startling. Last week the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SMITH] told us how this 
program would permit the British to 
drink more wine than they did before 
the war. Tobacco is to keep the British 
budget in balance. The gentleman from 
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Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] told us how large 
quantities of our much needed agricul- 
tural machinery is being shipped to 
European countries so that they can ex- 
port it at a profit while American farm- 
ers go without. A recent public opinion 
poll showed that many European peo- 
ple did not want the so-called Marshall 
plan. Still another showed that very 
few American citizens know what it was 
all about. All these things add up 
to the crisis-confusion that was created 
in order to rush through this program be- 
fore the Congress had the facts. 

One of the voices raised for quick pas- 
sage of ERP was that of the editorial 
page of the New York Times. This proud 
and generally respected publication 
prints all the news it thinks fit for the 
American public to read. In general, 
this great newspaper has not thought 
that facts in opposition to the Marshall 
plan were fit for their readers. This is 
the same publication which last Novem- 
ber called Congress “painfully slow,” and 
only last January was happy to observe, 
“there is no major articulate opposition 
to some sort of ERP.” Many of us on 
the floor were pointing out that ERP 
would act as a subsidy for socialism and 
a damper on free enterprise, but the New 
York Times did not think much of such 
arguments. However, on May 2, less 
than 1 month after the ink was dry, the 
New York Times had this to say on its 
editorial page: 

The prevailing ideal in the United States 
is to allow as much freedom of enterprise as 
is possible without obvious damage to the 
common welfare. We believe in this freedom 
and we think it makes for progress and effi- 
ciency. * * * In most of Europe and per- 
haps all of Asia we have to admit an opposite 
tendency. To some extent the circumstances 
under which ERP is being, and has to be, ad- 
ministered encourages this opposite tendency. 


And again: 

The individual entrepreneur starting with 
a little shop and trying to build a big busi- 
ness is not the key character in ERP. There 
is inevitably a great deal of government con- 
trol which can hardly be distinguished from 
state socialism. 


A public-opinion poll recently showed 
that only one out of every five Americans 
knew that ERP would help socialist gov- 
ernments. The vast publicity in favor of 
this movement failed to mention this im- 
portant fact. It seems that now the bill 
has been passed, the American public 
may be told. I hope the Members will 
bear this in mind when the time comes 
to vote on the appropriations for which 
the State Department asks to foster 
world-wide socialism. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I now include the full New York 
Times editorial: 


THE ROOTS OF FREEDOM 


If a cold war, a war of ideas or a political 
Wwar—whichever name one cares to give it— 
can be compared with a military war it might 


be said that today’s bloodless conflict has 
reached the point reached in the Second 
World War when Britain had repulsed the 
German daylight air attacks and had begun 
to hit back. At the moment communism is 
being held within its lines; it has suffered a 
defeat in Italy and it cannot achieve a re- 
sounding victory in any area in which elec- 
tions are really free. This result has been 
reached by several kinds of pressure: by the 
prospect of ERP and a resulting recovery in 
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western Europe; by Russian mistakes in ex- 
tending arbitrary control over the satellite 
ftates; and by the manifest determination 
of our own and other democracies to undergo 
such sacrifices as may be necessary for mili- 
tary defense. 

But this degree of success—not final, not 
yet secure but certainly hopeful—presents 
new problems. In Italy and in France, the 
Communist drive has to be overcome by re- 
cruiting(?) democratic forces in the economic 
middle classes and by persuading labor that 
its just desire can be attained under the 
democratic system—as they could not be 
under communism. Whether we like it or 
not this persuasion, in most European coun- 
tries, involves the promise of a certain 
amount of socialization. It involves more 
socialization than we in this country think 
desirable. 

It is not that we have here a pure capital- 
ism in the sense in which Adam Smith or 
Ricardo would have used the word. Our 
capitalism is adulterated or mitigated (ac- 
cording to one’s point of view) by innumera- 
ble restraints on management, on labor, on 
investment, by taxation which puts a large 
part of the national inccme into the hands 
of the National Government, and by a social 
security system, still in its infancy, but bound 
to grow. The Government itself is in busi- 
ness through such agencies as TVA, the RFC, 
the Panama Canal, the Export-Import Bank, 
and so on. But the prevailing ideal in the 
United States is to allow as much freedom 
of enterprise as is possible without obvious 
damage to the common welfare. We believe 
in this freedom and we think it makes for 
progress and efficiency. If a relatively free 
capitalism represents the right wing in to- 
day's line-up (and we cannot be sure which 
is “right” and which is “left” when an arbi- 
trary dictatorship like that of Russia is de- 
scribed as “leftish”) then we are the world’s 
right wing. 

In most of Europe and perhaps all of Asia 
we have to admit an opposite tendency. 
To some extent the circumstances under 
which ERP is being, and has to be, admin- 
istered encourages this opposite tendency. 
The individual entrepreneur, starting with 
a little shop and trying to build a big busi- 
ness, is not the key character in ERP. 
There is inevitably a great deal of Govern- 
ment control which can hardly be distin- 
guished from State socialism. We may not 
welcome this development. Some _ voices 
have been raised against a policy of granting 
or lending funds to build up socialist gov- 
ernments. And it is indeed unfortunate if 
the individual opportunity possible under a 
relatively pure system of free enterprise is 
diminished for the sake of greater security; 
some of the adventure and richness thus 
passes out of life. 

Nevertheless, we have to realize that we 
cannot make over the rest of the world in 
our own image. If we are wise we will con- 
centrate on two basic elements; first, the 
redress of just grievances, such as feudal land 
ystems, bad housing, and starvation wages; 
second, on a truly democratic procedure. We 
must prove that democracy can redress priev- 
ances, so that desperate people will not be 
driven into communism. We have a right to 
insist that whatever is done shall be done 
demccratically, so that whatever policies are 
voted in can be voted out again if a majority 
of the electorate so desires. What we do not 
have a right to demand is that the majecrity 
shall agree with us. It is the democratic sys- 
tem that counts, not the good or bad results 
it produces. In the long run we must heve 
faith that it will produce good results. 

The bond that ties the free world together 
is the majority’s freedom to choose. We can 
deal on equal terms with any nation in 
which that freedom exists. We can associ- 
ate With such nations confidently and gener- 
ously, and by such association, as by our 
preparations for military defense, we can 
lessen the danger of a military war. 
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Elaine May, of Kleberg County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, Elaine May, 
Kleberg County, Tex., is an outstanding 
young lady. Her character, initiative, 
faith, and courage deserve national 
recognition. The account of her ac- 
complished young life is a thrilling tes- 
timonial to the strength and character 
of young Americans, and will, I am sure, 
inspire those who read this record. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert a 
letter from Miss Ruby Butts, Kleberg 
County home demonstration agent, con- 
cerning Miss May: 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Kingsville, Tezx., April 22, 1948. 
The Honorable JOHN E. LYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Elaine May is a Kleberg County 
4-H girl and district XIV winner in the 
national 4-H Camp contest. 

Elaine has done outstanding work in the 
field of leadership; she has been a member 
of a 4-H Club for 7 years and has been presi- 
dent of her club for 5 years. The other 2 
years she held the office of secretary. She 
has been a member of the county-wide 4-H 
organization since it was organized, elected 
to membership by her club, and has been 
president of the county-wide organization 
for the past 2 years. She has directed rec- 
reational training for 4-H members and 
adults in the county for the past 2 years; 
she leads songs and directs folk dancing and 
other games. Elaine has been clothing dem- 
onstrator for her club for 2 years and is 
clothing leader this year as well. She makes 
most of her own clothes and helps with 
clothing for her smaller sisters. 

This year her mother has been ill and 
Elaine has had much of the responsibility 
for keeping the family, consisting of her par- 
ents, Elaine, an older brother, and eigh 
smaller sisters and brothers, and a married 
sister, her husband, and small baby, well fed 


and suppliec with clean clothes. Two other 
married sisters have helped too, Elaine 
admits. 


In spite of spending 1 day each week at 
home to do the family laundry, and occa- 
sionally another day for more help at home, 
Elaine has been able to maintain her posi- 
tion at the head of her class. She will 
graduate this spring with one of the highest 
averages in her class, and plans to attend 
the Texas College of Arts and Industries in 
Kingsville next year. Elaine is a leader in 
school in more ways than just high grades. 
She is president o: the student council, 
editor of the annual, assistant editor of the 
high school paper, cheer leader of the pep 
squad, chosen best-liked girl, and was a 
nominee for sweetheart of the FFA. 

Elaine has had her share in services to 
her community and church too. She has 
helped with the community dinners, for 
which Vattman community is famous, for a 
number of years. She has sung in her 
church choir for several years and has for 
some time been assistant organist. Recently 
she has been made choir leader and organist 
for the church. 

hould Elaine win the trip to National 
4-H Camp it will not be the first honor she 
has won in 4-H work. Last year she won 
the county dress revue and a trip to State 
4-H Round-Up and wes county winner in the 
National Records Contest. 





Elaine plans to continue her 4-H work 
though she will be in college next year. 
She is an outstanding 4-H girl and Kleberg 
County and district XIV are very proud of 
her. 

Sincerely, 
Rusy Butts, 
Kleberg County Home 
Demonstration Agent. 





Congressional Prodding Produces Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am more than ever convinced 
that constant investigations and recom- 
mendations by congressional committees 
can and will bring about some highly 
desirable changes in the operation of our 
Federal agencies. Even such well estab- 
lished and firmly entrenched depart- 
ments as the Army and Navy have ad- 
mittedly benefited from persistent and 
continual prodding by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and its subcommittees. 

Last summer, for instance, the Sub- 
committee on Procurement and Supply, 
of which I am chairman, conducted 
rather extensive hearings in the San 
Francisco Bay area. As a result of these 
hearings we wrote a fairly comprehen- 
sive report of our findings and made 
numerous recommendations. May I call 
your attention to a portion of our report, 
as follows: 


We encountered a particularly interesting 
situation in connection with Army admin- 
istration on local levels. To our surprise, 
we found that there is no central military 
agency in the San Francisco Bay area which 
is kept reliably informed on the details of 
Army technical activities being performed in 
this very vital region of the United States. 
To our great surprise, two officers from the 
Army General Staff had to travel across the 
country to San Francisco to tell our joint 
committee what supply and other technical 
operations are being conducted by the Army 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 

On the other hand the Navy, whose admin- 
istrative structure is reputedly far more 
compartmentalized than that of the Army, 
has immediately available in the San Fran- 
cisco area, through the western sea frontier, 
a number of officers who coordinate admin- 
istratively the logistic and other operations 
of the fleet on the Pacific Coast. 

This situation led us to the following con- 
clusion, namely: That the Army should give 
serious thought to providing a coordinating 
instrumentality on local levels to insure that 
some agency o1 person in each area will keep 
in intimate touch with the administrative 
operations of all Army supply activities in 
that region. We see no necessity for expand- 
ing on this point; its need would appear to be 
perfectly obvious. Actually we were at a 
loss to understand how the Army can func- 
tion with reasonable efficiency when each 
of its tremendous installations, many of 
which are located virtually side by side, seems 
to have little or no knowlecge as to what 
the others are accomplishing or the manner 
in which they are functioning. The General 
Staff officers who appeared before our joint 
committee apparently were the only people 
in the San Francisco area who knew in 
detail as to the over-all operations, and for 
that matter the detailed operations, of the 
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enormous Army depots operating over the 
entire region. 

Ve were advised that the commanding 
general of the Sixth Army exercises no ad- 
ministrative control over these technical in- 
stallations. They all report to Washington 
for administrative control. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that, with 
respect to supply activities, Subcommittee 
No. 6 of the Committee on Armed Services 
should explore the difference in operation in 
this respect between the Army and Navy and 
determine whether the Army system or Navy 
system requires modification. 


Mr. Speaker, neither the members of 
my subcommittee nor I claim to be mili- 
tary experts. However, we do feel that 
we can pick out mistakes when we see 
them and we always try to make recom- 
mendations that will prove helpful not 
only to the services themselves but to the 
country as well. The fact that our sug- 
cestions have not been unavailing in this 
instance is indicated by the following 
press release: 


fr Anta, 1948.—Aimed at determining how 
best to place under the command of an Army 
commander all of the installations within 
the geographical limits of his territorial com- 
mand and in determining the essential fac- 
tors involved in maximum decentralization 
cf Army activities now retained in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Third Army area, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, has been selected as a 
testing ground for instituting departures 
trom long-standing military command prac- 
tices in this country. 

Conferences have been under way at Fort 
lMcPherson for the past 2 days between rep- 
resentatives of the Department of the Army 
in Washington, Army installations in the 
Third Army area, and Third Army headquar- 
ters laying the groundwork for the test 
which will commence on October 1, 1948, and 
continue for a 6-month period ending March 
31, 1949. 

Currently Army commanders of the six 
Army areas in the United States are respon- 
sible for training and employment of tactical 
troops, but technical and administrative 
service installations, such as quartermaster 
depots, ordnance arsenals, engineer districts, 
Army hospitals, etc., in the Army areas are 
under the command of the respective Service 
chiefs in Washington. For purposes of the 
test, which will be known as a territorial 
command test, all of these activities and in- 
stallations in the Third Army area will be 
placed under the command of Lt. Gen. Alvan 
C, Gillem, Jr., commanding general, Third 
Army, at Fort McPherson. 

Although such a plan is unique in mili- 
tary annals in this country, it is essentially 
the same as that governing oversea theaters 
of operation during World War II, where 
Army commanders acted as territorial com- 
manders and were charged with the re- 
sponsibility and jurisdiction over all Army 
activities in their particular sectors. 

The Third Army area, which includes 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, was 
selected as the logical area for the test be- 
cause it contains in some degree, all of the 
Army activities existing in the other five 
Army areas, without any of these activities 
being on such a scale as to unduly compli- 
cute the test. The New Orleans Port of Em- 
barkation, ordinarily in the Fourth Army 
area, is being attached to the Third Army 
four the period of the test. 

The territorial command test will place 
4l1 additional 8,000 military personnel and 
2,000 civilians under the jurisdiction of 
Third Army headquarters. 

Lt. Gen. H. 8S. Aurand, director of logis- 
tics, Department of the Army, Washington, 
is representing the Department of the Army 
in monitoring these tests, 


Statement of Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, S. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Father Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., vice pres- 
ident of Georgetown University and re- 
gent of the School of Foreign Service, one 
of the outstanding Catholic priests and 
educators of America, has just returned 
from a mission that took him to Japan 
and Europe. His statement to the Nation 
on conditions abroad is vital, if one is 
to properly understand the situation 
existing in the world. 

Dr. Walsh has been absent from the 
United States since early November 1947, 
in the Far East and Europe. Spending 
over 5 months in Japan, he returned by 
air to Europe, where he witnessed the 
recent crucial electoral campaign in Italy. 
He resumed his duties at Georgetown 
University’s School of Foreign Service 
yesterday. 

STATEMENT AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


Japan is the most tranquil area in the 
Far East and the people have been spared 
the postwar strife and bloodshed which is 
exhausting so many other regions of Europe 
and Asia. By the courtesy of General Mac- 
Arthur I was enabled to visit and study a 
wide expanse of territory, inspect numerous 
educational and religious institutions, see 
Japanese families in their homes and com- 
pare the progress towards reconstruction 
with that achieved in other devastated 
regions. Due to the firm hand and the en- 
lightened administration of the Supreme 
Commander, communism has not been per- 
mitted to challenge legitimate authority in 
Japan nor obstruct the orderly processes of 
rehabilitation. 

An impressive memorial church is being 
planned at Hiroshima, where I spent con- 
siderable time. Non-Christians as well as 
Christians are contributing to its erection. 
The people of that stricken city regard the 
projected shrine as a memorial to those who 
perished there by the atomic bomb and whose 
death served to hasten the end of the war. 
They seem to cherish no resentment against 
the Americans who dropped the bomb but 
rather visualize the future church as a 
thank-offering in gratitude to the dead whose 
sacrifice saved so many Others from further 
suffering and their homeland from complete 
destruction. 

What was decided in Italy on April 18 was 
not merely the proportion between Commu- 
nist and non-Communist delegates for the 
new Parliament but whether or not the Com- 
munist domination of Europe could be halted, 
Italians cast their ballots as an act of faith, 
not so much for De Gasperi and his party 
as against Togliatti. The basic issue was 
America versus Soviet Russia—the Marshall 
plan or surrender to the totalitarianism and 
atheism of Moscow. The overwhelming re- 
sponse has proved what can be done by reso- 
lute men jealous of their liberty and respon- 
sive to a free and open exposition of the true 
issue facing western civilization in this criti- 
cal moment of history. For months the 
buildings and the walls of Italy were plas- 
tered with campaign posters; groups of people 
argued and gesticulated until midnight on 
every Village green and in public places from 
the Alps to Sicily; the Communists had every 
facility to harangue, publish their literature, 
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hold great public meetings, parade, demon- 
strate, and distribute the subsidies of Mos- 
cow. It was the greatest debate of modern 
times held in a forum where so much history 
has been decided. 

The results go far deeper than a vote of 
confidence ‘n the government of Signor de 
Gasperi. The effects will be felt in Turkey 
and Greece, which now feel heartened to hold 
and defend those outposts in the Mediterra- 
nean; the repercussions are felt in France 
and the surviving free societies of western 
Europe where the program of European unity 
and solidarity can now be developed with 
greater confidence. If Italy had fallen into 
the lap of Moscow, and if the iron curtain 
had progressed that far westward, not one 
but three or four new victims of the creeping 
imperialism of Marxian communism would 
surely have been involved. And commu- 
nism would have advanced that much nearei 
to the English Channel and the Atlantic 
world. 

Whereas a month ago there was uncer- 
tainty, fear, hesitation, and divided counsel 
among some European statesmen who might 
have hesitated to back a losing horse, there 
is now new confidence, new hope, and new 
faith in the program sponsored by America 
for the salvation of Europe. Though April 
18 may figure in history as the date of the 
turning of the tide, 't is no moment for the 
democracies to rest on their oars. The po- 
litburo in Moscow is made up of trained rev- 
olutionaries for whom insurrection is an art. 
They still have substantial fifth columns in 
Italy and France, and no abandonment of 
the conflict should be anticipated. The 
pressure will undoubtedly be continued not 
necessarily by exercise of outright military 
power, which is not Moscow's strategy at 
this stage, but by the devious maneuvers 
which succeeded so smoothly in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. I do not believe their objective is 
immediate war, as Moscow is too realistic to 
court open armed conflict with the power of 
America until the Soviet Union is in pos- 
session of a supply of atomic bombs, or some- 
thing worse. The risk involved in a prema- 
ture attack would be enormous, and a mis- 
calculation could be fatal. 

Their present program would appear to be 
to prolong the war of nerves and thus achieve 
four objectives: (1) The strengthening of do- 
mestic support among the Russian popula- 
tion and in satellite lands; (2) the weaning 
away of any wavering Europeans from adher- 
ence to the ideals of western democracy, cou- 
pled with increased subversive propaganda in 
Latin America; (3) the consolidation and 
erming of Russia’s Balkan confederation; 
(4) obstruction of the Marshall plan for the 
recovery of Europe until a hoped-for depres- 
sion in the United States cripples that for- 
midable adversary. All these contingencies, 
however, are at the mercy of an accident or 
an incident, or they might be swept aside in 
some quick decision of the Politburo to profit 
by some unusual opportunity. In particular, 
Soviet Russia fears two specific weapons—the 
atomic bomb and the success of the Marshall 
plan, which Moscow rightfully considers a 
program to remedy that economic distress 
and sense of insecurity which are her two 
most precious assets in creating a revolu- 
tionary situation. 

The violent and undisguised attack on the 
Marshall plan during the Italian electoral 
campaign is a sure index that at long last 
we are on the right track. Beginning with 
aid to Greece and Turkey, American foreign 
policy, acting affirmatively and vigorously, has 
finally taken the initiative to purchase time 
by expending dollars not for emergency re- 
lief alone but to rehabilitate the countries of 
western Europe through a long-range, con- 
structive economic policy, at the same time 
taking every available means to restore cur 
dissipated military strength, particularly cur 
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air power. We saw for the second time how 
futile appeasement could be and how inef- 
fectual it was to be forever arriving breath- 
less and too late at some point where a 
break-through hed already occurred. The 
best way to avoid the tragedy of a third 
world war is to wage war in terms of the 
economic and social needs of the moment 
and thus cut the ground from under the feet 
of the Marxian dialectic. The hotter we 
make the logistics of the cold war, the colder 
will become the danger of a shooting war— 
unless the hotheads at Moscow or in a 
satellite camp decide to challenge the chal- 
lenger by embarking on a desperate gamble 
of overt military aggression. That is not out- 
side the possibilities and must be faced with 
realism in any program of national defense. 





Oklahoma Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there came to my attention an outline 
of Oklahoma's laws affecting veterans, 
their wives, widows, children, orphans, 
and their organizations, compiled by R. 
R. Cockrell, department adjutant of the 
Disabled American Veterans, 1728 North- 
west Thirty-sixth Street, Oklahoma City 
2, Okla. 

Most of the potential beneficiaries un- 
der these State laws are not aware of the 
valuable rights, privileges, exemptions, 
and benefits available to them, under 
certain circumstances, and therefore I 
am hopeful that this résumé of Okla- 
homa’s veteran laws will come to their 
attention. 

The outline is as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A county allowance is provided for the 
burial of indigent veterans. Burial may not 
be in a potter’s field. Relatives may be 
allowed to conduct the funeral. 

Cemetery and graves of soldiers now 
located on property of Union Soldiers’ Home 
has been placed under the supervision and 
care of the Adjutant General. 

It is the duty of the Confederate Memorial 
Commission to locate the burial places of 
Confederate dead within the State, ascer- 
tain probable cost of securing title to plots 
not in public cemeteries, fence same, and 
provide appropriate markers therefor. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A conservator may be appointed for the 
estate and property of persons absent with 
the armed forces. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments and administration of oaths. 

Evidence of presumed death or absence of 
a member of the armed forces may be ad- 
mitted. This is applicable to proceedings 
had in administration of interstate estates 
or for the probate of wills or the termination 
of life estates or joint tenancies. 

Disability of minority is removed for 
qualified veterans under the GI bill of rights. 

Preservation of status is provided for legal 


newspapers forced to suspend publication 
by reason of owner's induction into the 
armed forces. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
Absentee registration and voting is pro- 


vided. 





CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS, 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


County clerks are required to furnish 
copies of record of discharge papers free of 
charge. 

County court clerks and the registrar of 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics are required 
to furnish copies of vital records, orders in 
guardianship proceedings, etc., free of charge 
to veterans or their dependents for use in 
perfecting claims against the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Free copies of public records are furnished 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

Honorable discharges of veterans are re- 
corded by the county clerk free of charge. 

An appropriation is made to the VFW for 
the appointment of a service officer to assist 
members of the armed forces, veterans, their 
families and dependents, and to pay other 
expenses necessary and incident to such 
service work. 

The Soldiers’ Relief Commission appoints 
service officers and claims representatives 
and assists veterans and their dependents. 
Annual appropriations are made. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Diplomas, certificates, or degrees are 
awarded to qualified seniors of high schools 
or colleges at the time of entering military 
service. 

Public school privileges are extended to 
those unable to complete the twelfth grade 
while of legal school age by reason of service 
in the armed forces. 

Registration privileges are extended to 
nurses having prior military service. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Determination of status is made under the 
Employment Security Act. 

Veterans of World War II are exempt from 
the statutory requirement that a candidate 
for county superintendent of schools must 
have taught school for 18 months during the 
last 5 years prior to such candidacy. Such 
veterans, however, must meet the other 
statutory requirements. 

Leaves of absence are given public officers 
and employees and for persons in private 
business called into military service for 1 
year or inducted under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act with reinstatement with- 
out loss of status or seniority. 

Leaves of absence are given to railroad 
employees compelled to enter military serv- 
ice. 

Veterans are granted preference in ap- 
pointment of a memorial hall custodian. 

Provision is made for the reemployment of 
persons who left positions with the State, or 
any county, city, town, or school district, to 
serve in the armed forces on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the end of World 
War II. 

Receipt of readjustment allowances under 
the GI bill of rights disqualifies a veteran 
from receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion for any week during which he is other- 
wise entitled to receive such benefits. 

Members of fire departments in cities and 
towns must be reinstated within 90 days after 
termination of service in the armed forces, 
without loss of status or seniority. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISH MENT, ETC, 

Money received by a disabled veteran as 
pension or compensation is exempt from ex- 
ecution or attachment. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


Court costs are not required in any pro- 
ceeding to appoint a guardian to approve or 
authorize the ward to enter the armed forces. 

A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted with modifications, providing 
for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or the minor child of a 
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veteran, to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 


HOMES 


Confederate and World War I veterans, 
their wives and widows, may be admitted to 
the Confederate home. 

The Union Soldiers’ Home has been abol- 
ished. All property, including buildings, 
equipment, etc., has been placed under the 
supervision of the State board of public af- 
fairs for the use and benefit of the State. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An appropriation is made to the regents for 
higher education, to be used for the hospital- 
ization of war veterans at the State univer- 
sity hospital at Oklahoma City. The legis- 
lature, by resolution, transmits to the State 
regents for higher education the budget 
needs of the State university hospital for the 
hospitalization of war veterans. 

Appropriation is made for the Oklahoma 
State Veterans’ Hospital at Sulphur. 

An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital under the Uniform 
Guardianship Act. 

Hospital care is provided tubercular veter- 
ans at the soldiers’ tubercular sanatorium. 

It is the duty of the soldiers’ relief com- 
mission to provide hospital care for vet- 
erans. Veterans are admitted to the sep- 
arate ward building established at the Cen- 
tral Oklahoma State Hospital at Norman. 


MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC, 


The Governor is authorized to purchase 
and execute appropriate scrolls on behalf 
of the State and its citizens, expressing 
appreciation for the patriotic service rendered 
by the citizens of the State who have lost 
their lives in defense of the country during 
World War II. 


MEETING PLACES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


A room in the historical building is desig- 
nated as the Soldiers’ Relief Commission 
room. 

PENSIONS 


Pensions are paid to Confederate veterans 
and their widows. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


All expenditures for the relief of disabled 
veterans shall be made by the Soldiers’ Relief 
Commission with the approval of any execu- 
tive officer of the American Legion. 

Any State banking association may make 
loans to qualified veterans under the GI bill 
of rights. 

Use of the university housing authority 
property is granted for postwar rehabilitation. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC, 


Fishing and hunting licenses are not re- 
quired of members of the armed forces dur- 
ing World War II and for 6 months there- 
after. 

Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
gift tax. 

Deferment of collection and time of filing 
State income tax of persons in the military 
service is provided. 

The first $1,500 of the yearly salary of mem- 
bers of the armed forces received during 
World War II for any taxable year since De- 
cember 7, 1941, is exempt from income tax. 
Such persons need not file a return until 6 
months after their return to the United 
States following the end of the war, which- 
ever is later. Persons not filing a return 
since December 7, 1941, are excused. 

War-risk insurance, adjusted-service com- 
pensation, etc., is exempt from inheritance 
tax. 

Operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses are ex- 
tended during military service with an ex- 
piration date 6 months following discharge. 

Certain veterans are exempt from license 
fee or tax to give illustrated lectures, magjc- 
lantern exhibitions, and similar entertain- 
menis. 
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Hawking and peddling privileges are avail- 
able to needy or disabled veterans without 
payment of privilege tax. 

Licensed embalmers and funeral directors 
are exempt from payment of renewal fees 
during active military service. 

Personal property of veterans and their 
widows is exempt from taxation. 

Exemption of $100 (household goods, tools, 
livestock, etc.) and $200 (other personal 
property) is granted to veterans of all wars 
in which the United States participated as 
a belligerent, 

Protection of homestead exemptions is 
granted to persons in the armed forces. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Unauthorized wearing or use of badges, 
pins, or insignia of veterans’ organizations 
is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not less than $25 nor more than $100 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 30 days. 

Logan County is authorized to transfer 
disused jail property for the use of veterans’ 
organizations. 

County commissioners are authorized to 
lease, rent, or donate any room in the court- 
house for use of veterans’ organizations for 
socials, reading rooms, etc. 

Rooms are provided in the historical so- 
ciety building for the use of veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 

Veterans’ organizations may use armory 
buildings at convenient times. 

Most of the above laws have been enacted 
by the Oklahoma Legislature through the 
sponsorship and cooperation of the DAV and 
other veterans’ organizations. 

At the present time the DAV, which has 
some 17 chapters throughout the State, 
maintains five full-time expertly trained Na- 
tional Service officers in the State of Okla- 
homa; three, under the direction of Ken- 
neth McMurray, at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional office in Oklahoma City; 
and two, under the direction of Joseph T. 
Smith, at the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office in Muskogee. 

These DAV experts render all types of 
assistance to veterans and their dependents, 
particularly in the technical preparation, 
presentation, and prosection of their justi- 
fiable claims for various types of govern- 
mental benefits to which they may be law- 
fully entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Ameri- 
cans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if born before 
January 1, 1992), in cash, or by a down pay- 
ment of $5, or more, plus such installments 
as will complete payment of the full fee by 
the end of the second succeeding fiscal year 
(ending on June 30), after which, if not fully 
paid, a carrying charge of $5 per year would 
accrue. A growing percentage are becoming 
DAV life members. Annual membership is 
available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the national headquarters of 


the DAV takes care of all administrative mat- 
ters and records, and publishes the DAV 
semimonthly newspaper containing accurate, 
up-to-date information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad experience in various local, 
State, and national DAV activities which 
qualifies him to lead an organization com- 
posed exclusively of America’s disabled war 
veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, has 
been secretary-treasurer (business manager) 
of the organization, and editor of its news- 
paper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan is 
his able assistant. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Str.et NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organi- 
zation in .1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed 
by Millard W. Rice. In addition to these 
service departments, the DAV service head- 
quarters has as its office manager John E. 
Feighner, assistant national adjutant. All 
of these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service of- 
ficers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are, 
therefore, generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching program to pro- 
vide suitable, useful, gainful employment 
for all disabled veterans. Less than 7 per- 
cent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compensated 
war-disabled veterans are totally unemploy- 
able. The remaining 93 percent are less than 
totally disabled and must, therefore, supple- 
ment their inadequate compensation pay- 
ments with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran’s 
remaining abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 


AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
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military and naval services during time of 
war, 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are or have been dependent 
upon these heroes, so that other young men 
who in the future may be called upon to 
make similar sacrifices will have the assur- 
ance, on the basis of past performance, that 
if they, too, should be so unfortunate, they 
will not be permitted to become mere 
forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth and as practical 
patriotism which brings huge humanitarian 
and financial dividends to every community, 
to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of World War II myself it is a 
pleasure for me to commend the service pro- 
gram of the DAV, and I am sure it merits the 
consideration and support of the entire 
country. 





National Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
some remarks I made over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, May 3, on the sub- 
ject, Should We Have National Health 
Insurance? 


National health insurance as set forth in 
the Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill is a compul- 
sory form of insurance which takes a cut 
from the pay envelope of every worker in the 
country. This is matched by the employer. 
Make no mistake in your thinking—this bill 
is a form of compulsory health insurance. A 
national health program would be controlled 
by salaried bureaucrats. The medical stu- 
dent, the physician, and the public would be 
offered a regimented practice, federally su- 
pervised and controlled. 

A poll of the governors of the 48 States, as to 
their opinion on national health insurance 
or socialized medicine in one form or another 
showed that not one single governor expressed 
himself in favor of such a plan. The gov- 
ernors of our States are mighty close to ther 
people. They are closer than the bureaucrats 
and politicians in Washington. Their com- 
bined opinion on compulsory national health 
insurance should be a proper refiection of 
public opinion throughout the Nation. 

Any health insurance should be on a vol- 
untary basis. There are many prepayment 
plans now working. A fine example of this 
is the Blue Cross or Blue Shield voluntary 
prepayment plans of insurance. These plan 
are being enlarged and are working very suc- 
cessfully. Any plan must be under local con- 
trol. The individual must have a free choice 
of his physician. The present patient-doct«1 
relationship must not be disturbed. 

A health program should include educa- 
tion on a broad scale. The individual should 
be stimulated to acquire better health be- 
cause physical fitness helps him to enjoy the 
fullness of life. A health program shou'd 
include sound preventative public health 
measures. Prevention is far better than cure 
This could be accomplished through State 
health departments at the State and county 
levels. It would help to get a better distribu- 
tion of physicians; it would help in building 
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health centers in sparsely populated areas. 
This program could well include Federal aid 
to assist the States. Most of them would 
be entirely self-supporting. 

National Health Insurance under the Mur- 
ray-Wagner-Dingell bill would cost $10,000,- 
000,000 a year and require three to four hun- 
dred thousand Federal employees to operate 
the scheme. The plan proposes to give pro- 
tection to the individual from the embryo 
to the grave. The plan requires a compli- 
cated and complex set of rules and regula- 
tions with final direction at the Federal level. 
It would not be pleasing to the patient, the 
doctor, or the taxpayer. 

I made three trips to Europe in the last 20 
years and had a close view of the medical 
care in the countries visited. It was the type 
of care which the people of this country 
would not tolerate. The doctors were forced 
to see from 60 to 70 patients each morning. 
There were long lines of people waiting to 
get into the clinic. They came by street 
car and bus and saw the physician they did 
not know, on an average of from 2 to 3 min- 
utes. There was no personal interest in 
their particular case. These people were un- 
der a national health insurance law. I saw 
physicians operating on clean surgical cases 
without using face masks or rubber gloves. 
They were chattering like magpies over the 
open abdomen. I followed these cases 
through the wards where they were assigned. 
The nursing care was indifferent. The odor 
coming from these infected incisions, which 
started as clean surgical cases, left a stench 
in the nostrils that one does not soon for- 
get. The service lacked that close, personal 
contact of sympathy, cheerfulness, under- 
standing and confidence in the doctor. No 
amount of scientific care can take their 
place in the dark hours of sorrow and trou- 
ble, so common to all of us. I have found, 
as a physician, that’ these intangible things 
are important. Fame may die, honor may 
perish, but loving kindness is immortal. 
You do not get loving kindness in the type 
of medicine I saw practiced in Europe. 

The proposed national health program does 
not spring from our tradition, nor from the 
public spirit. It is the offspring of a foreign 
ideology. Every country having it has shown 
that medical education becomes static and 
medical progress has been set back many 
years. It has meant robot, political medi- 
cine. It has been directed by politicians and 
not by men and women, scientifically trained 
and devoted to the relief of suffering hu- 
manity. 

It is hard to understand why the left- 
wing element in this country continues such 
a desperate, stubborn, and relentless attempt 
to fasten socialized medicine upon this coun- 
try. They should realize that if medicine 
is socialized, labor and all industry eventu- 
ally will be socialized. We would all give up 
a part of our freedom. Great masses in Eu- 
rope have been denied freedom and crushed 
under the tyranny of socialism and regi- 
mentation. We ought to look at those coun- 
tries who have lost their freedom to relearn 
and appreciate and keep alive the most hu- 
manitarian concept of all times—our tradi- 
tional American freedom. 

The high type of leadership and medical 
care in our country has been tested in the 
crucibles of time and economic hardships. 
Our hospitals and our medical and scientific 
care are now the envy of the world. You 
folks supporting national-health insurance 
call it a great humanitarian ideal. It just 
doesn’t work that way. National-health 
plans which might have had some chance of 
succeeding in Europe, certainly do not apply 
to the United States. Our Government 
should be the servant of the people. The 
people should always ;yule. The personal 
whims of a dictator would stomp out the 
freedoms of our people. He inflicts his per- 
sonal ideas and ambitions and his private 
greed upon the very foundation of America. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Compulsion always does that. Why sub- 
stitute another method which has feailed to 
produce health conditions equal to those 
existing here? 

I am certain that the great majority of the 
American people, when they fully understand 
the meaning of compulsory health insurance, 
would have no part of such a program. They 
would not want a political medical machine 
where their family physician would become 
a memory of the past. They prefer to make 
their own free choice of physician and hospi- 
tal. They would not tolerate the type of care 
the people of Europe must undergo under 
their national health insurance plan. 

Socialized medicine would require so much 
paper work by the physician, that he would 
have ink on his fingers instead of iodine. It 
would cause the American people to lose 
some of their traditional American freedom 
and they would do a mental, physical, ritual- 
istic goose-step with the tune being played in 
Washington. 





Idaho Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABE McGREGOR GOFF 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. Speaker, most veter- 
ans are not fully aware of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences, and exemptions, as extended to 
them, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of the great State of Idaho. 

I am, therefore, pleased to present, for 
their information, an outline of such 
laws, as compiled by Keith D. Christen- 
sen, department adjutant of the Disabled 
American Veterans, 619 Grove Street, 
Boise, Idaho, as follows: 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

County allowances are provided for burial 
of indigent veterans, their wives, or widows. 


Relatives or friends may be allowed to con- 
duct the funeral. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgement is made of legal in- 
struments and the administration of oaths. 

Administration is provided for estates of 
absentees, including prisoners of war. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is 
provided. 
CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


No fees are allowed notaries public for 
services rendered in the matter of a pension 
claim or a claim to be presented to the 
Veterans’ Administration to secure benefits 
under the World War Veterans’ Act. 

No public officer shall charge a veteran, his 
widow, orphan, or legal representative a fee 
for administering an oath for procuring any 
pension, bounty, or back pay, or for admin- 
istering an oath and giving the certificate 
required on any voucher for collection of 
periodical dues from the pension agent. 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

A public official shall not accept fees for 
issuing copies of discharge papers or other 
public records to be used in a pension claim 
or a claim under the World War Veterans’ 
Act, or for making search for such records. 

Discharge papers are recorded and indexed 
free of charge. 





EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Academic work in the armed forces is 
considered equivalent high school work for 
applicants for professional or occupational 
licenses. No applicant may be denied license 
for failure to hold a high school diploma. 

School districts have been granted powers 
to provide for the vocational rehabilitation 
of veterans. 

Teachers’ certificates are continued in force 
during military service. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Leave of absence is granted to county of- 
ficials when required to be absent by reason 
of being in the military service. 

Preference is given disabled veterans in 
State, county, and municipal work of any 
kind. In any merit system when competi- 
tive examinations are required, veterans are 
to be given 10 points in addition to their 
earned rating. Employers refusing to hire 
veterans must file a report giving reasons for 
refusal. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


Guardians may be appointed by probate 
courts for estates of prisoners of war. 

Notice must be given to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or other agency, bureau, or de- 
partment of the United States regarding cer- 
tain proceedings under the law on guardian 
and ward. 

A Uniform Veterans Guardianship Act pro- 
vides for the appointment of a guardian of 
an incompetent veteran or the minor child 
of a veteran, to receive certain benefits on 
behalf of such ward. 


HOMES 


Veterans may be admitted to the soldiers’ 
home. 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be com- 
mitted to a Federal hospital under the Uni- 
form Guardianship Act. 


LAND-SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 


Preference is given to veterans in the 
settlement of the Carey Act lands. 


MEETING PLACES, MEMORIAL BUILDING 
PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


State and local appropriations are pro- 
vided for erection of war memorials. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


Provision has been made for the deposit of 
records, relics, etc., of the Civil War in the 
Grand Army of the Republic headquarters 
for safekeeping. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Banks may make loans guaranteed under 
the GI bill of rights. 

Annual appropriations are made for finan- 
cial relief and assistance to veterans and 
their dependents. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Certain veterans are exempt from fish and 
game licenses, including servicemen on tem- 
porary furlough. 

Members of the military and naval forces 
of the United States who are lodged in the 
State are permitted to purchase resident 
fish and game licenses irrespective of resi- 
dence. 

Collection of tax on the income of per- 
sons in the military service is deferred. 

Veterans are exempt from the road poll 
tax. 

Payment of fees for professional and oc- 
cupational licenses is exempt while in the 
military service and for 6 months after dis- 
charge; this is applicable to prisoners of 
war as of July 1, 1942. 

Certain veterans are exempt from property 
tax. 
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World War veterans’ organization build- 
ings and memorials are exempt from prop- 
erty tax. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Provision has been made for formulation 
of corporations of veterans, 

The unauthorized wearing or use of insig- 
nia, badges, etc., of veterans’ organizations 
is declared a misdemeanor, punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than 90 days 
or by fine not to exceed $200, or both. 

The American Legion and other veterans’ 
organizations are to determine the kind of 
war memorial to be erected in each county. 

Veterans’ organizations have the right to 
parade with firearms. 

World War veterans’ organization buildings 
and memorials are exempt from taxation. 

One thousand dollars is given to each 
courty by the State for a veterans’ memorial. 

The DAV, which has some 21 cMapters 
throughout the State, maintains 3 full-time 
national service officers, under the direction 
of John B. George, at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional office, Boise, Idaho. 

These DAV experts extend all types of 
assistance to veterans and their dependents, 
more particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and factually eligible. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for and by 
America’s disabed war veterans, the DAV has 
been generally recognized as the official voice 
of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its Congressional Charter of 
Incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 668, 
approved July 15, 1942—active membership 
in the DAV is open only to those Americans 
whose bodies bear the scars of wounds or in- 
juries, or the blight of ailments or disabili- 
ties incurred during, or by reason of, active 
service during time of war in the armed 
forces of the United States, or of some coun- 
try allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if 
born before January 1, 1902) in cash, or by a 
downpayment of $5, or more, plus such in- 
stallments as will complete payment of the 
full fee by the end of the second succeeding 
fiscal year (ending on June 30), after which, 
if not fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per 
year would accrue. A growing percentage 
are becoming DAV life members. Annual 
membership is available at $5. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, the national head- 
quarters of the DAV takes care of all ad- 
ministrative matters and records, and pub- 
lishes the Disabled American Veterans semi- 
monthly newspaper, containing accurate, 
up-to-date information of interest and of 
value to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents., 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L, Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience in 
various local, State and National DAV ac- 
tivities which qualify him to lead an organ- 
ization composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper, since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. 
Hogan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
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the DAV and of its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials han- 
dling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C., which was acquired by the or- 
ganization in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed by 
Millard W. Rice. In addition to these service 
departments, the DAV service headquarters 
has as it office manager John E. Feighner, 
assistant national adjutant. All of these var- 
ious departments are staffed by trained ex- 
perts, all of whom are themselves war- 
wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as legal- 
istically interpreted and as administratively 
applied. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, there- 
fore, supplement their inadequate compensa- 
tion payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a low turnover record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record. It has thus been demon- 
strated that to hire disabled veterans is just 
plain, good business, bringing benefits di- 
rectly to them, their dependents, their com- 
munities, their employers, and taxpayers gen- 
erally. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as well 
as with those who are, or have been, de- 
pendent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be called 
upon to make similar sacrifices, will have the 
assurance, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, that if they, too, should be so unfortu- 
nate they will not be permitted to become 
mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth, and as practical 
patriotism which brings huge humanitarian 
and financial dividends to every community, 
to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of both World Wars I and II 
myself, it is a pleasure for me to commend 
the service program of the DAV, and I am 
sure it merits the consideration and support 
of the entire country. 
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Science Foundation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT NODAR, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. NODAR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of April 25, 
1948: 


SHAPLEY GROUP SEEKS CONTROL OF UNITED 
STATES RESEARCH—PuSH $15,000,000 ErLu 
FOR FOUNDATION 


(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—Minutes of the 
Inter-Society Committee for a National Sci- 
ence Foundation, a group of scientists pro- 
moting a bill to spend $15,000,000 a year on 
research, disclose that the group intends to 
pick the personnel of the foundation when 
and if it is approved by Congress. 

Prominent in lobbying for the legislation 
is Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Har- 
vard University Observatory. He is a mem- 
ber of various organizations designated by 
Attorney General Clark as subversive. Shap- 
ley is vice chairman of the group which 
would make the selections. 

Shapley has a long record of affiliation with 
groups which the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has labeled as communistic or 
Communist fronts. Recently he was dis- 
closed as the master mind of the Committee 
of One Thousand, a group formed to press 
for abolition of the House committee. 


CITE HIS AFFILIATIONS 


Shapley was a member of the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, which the House committee cited 
as a Communist front organized to defend 
Communist teachers in a report March 29, 
1944. He was a member of the League of 
American Writers, which was described as a 
front organization in three committee re- 
ports. 

He was revealed in the columns of the 
Daily Worker as the signer of various letters 
supporting the aims of organizations, de- 
scribed by the committee as Communist 
fronts, and of appeals in behalf of Com- 
munists such as Gerhard Eisler and Earl 
Browder. 

Minutes of a meeting in Chicago last 
December 28 of the executive committee of 
the group sponsoring the research bill, re- 
port: 

“The executive committee agreed upon the 
desirability of preparing a list of persons to 
be proposed to the President for member- 
ship on the National Science Foundation if 
and when one is established. 

“It was agreed that the committee’s rec- 
ommendations should be ready for submis- 
sion immediately upon enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation.” 

Members of Congress have learned that the 
list has been prepared and is now ready for 
submission to the White House upon passage 
of the bill. 

he science-foundation bill is sponsored by 
Senator SmiTru (Republican, New Jersey) and 
Representative WOLVERTON (Republican, New 
Jersey). Neither was aware until recently 
of Shapley’s record in the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, they said. 

A science-foundation bill, lobbied for by 
Shapley, was passed last year by Congress, 
but was vetoed by President Truman be- 
cause he considered the organization un- 
wieldy and because, as it was drawn, it would 
have vested determination of vital national 
policies in the executive group of the pro- 


posed organization, 
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In the new bill, scientific research related 
to national defense has been removed from 
the province of the Foundation. The most 
important of these are atomic bombs, bac- 
teriological warfare, biological warfare, and 
climatological warfare. 

Atomic fission is in the province of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The use of 
germs to spread disease, the attacking of 
functions of the body, and the use of climate 
to carry disease are being developed within 
the Military Establishment. 


DIRECTOR IS POWERFUL 


It has been reported that the last three 
already have reached a high stage of de- 
velopment and that the United States could 
employ them with devastating effect on any 
enemy. 

Under the revised Science Foundation bills, 
all authority would be invested in a director, 
who would be a dictator in the field of Gov- 
ernment scientific investigation. The exec- 
utive-council feature of the former bill has 
been removed, so that the Director is not 
- subject to its supervision. 

The Foundation is opposed by groups in- 
terested in research on heart disease, cancer, 
and infantile paralysis. These organizations 
would suffer, they say, if the Government 
were to take over, since funds for research in 
their fields would be reduced. 

Also, it is argued that the hand of bureauc- 
racy would slow research. At present it has 
been indicated that exception will be made 
for these groups under the pending plan. 

The Foundation could be expected to take 
over all research ultimately, it has been 
warned. 





Interests of Domestic Producers Safe- 
guarded Under Reciprocal-Trade Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
E] Paso (Tex.) Herald-Post of March 3, 
1948: 

MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER 

President Truman has asked Congress for 
a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This 14-year-old law au- 
thorizes the President to make agreements 
with other countries for two-way cuts in 
tariff rates and other barriers to interna- 
tional commerce. 

The act, Mr. Truman says, is more im- 
portant now than ever before. His reasons 
for saying that seem to us unanswerable. 

With other nations, “we are engaged in a 
mighty endeavor to build a peaceful and 
prosperous world.” Continued efforts to 
stimulate an increasing flow of trade among 
those nations are essential to success of that 
endeavor. 

The reciprocal agreements recognize the 
fundamental fact that trade is a two-way 
business. We can’t go on forever exporting 
more than we import. Other countries must 
be akle to sell their goods to us if they are 
to get dollars to buy our products and to 
repay our loans. When we import needed 
goods we improve the living standards of 
Americans as consumers, and at the same 
time we make it possible to maintain foreign 
markets for our producers. And the lowering 
of trade barriers encourages private trading 


and free enterprise, as distinct fom Govern- 
ment trading. 

If the law is extended, action must 
originate in the House. Republican leaders 
there are cold, if not openly hostile, to Mr. 
Truman's request. 

Some of them would let the reciprocal- 
trade program die next June. Others are 
afraid to do that. They realize the truth of 
what the President says—that this program 
has drawn the constant and increasing sup- 
port of the American people, regardless of 
party affiliation. So they talk of extending 
it for a short period, until after the elections, 
and of crippling it with restrictions that 
would restore the old evils of logrolling in 
the making of tariffs. 

We believe that, as Mr. Truman says, the 
interests of domestic producers have been 
and will be carefully safeguarded in the 
negotiation of reciprocal agreements. We 
know that, in the past, the Republican Party 
has done itself great damage by championing 
high protective tariffs, represented as bene- 
ficial to industry and agriculture but actually 
harmful to the vast majority of Americans. 
We hope that now, when so much is at stake, 
Republicans in Congress will not succeed in 
putting their party back on that road to 
disaster. 





The Beauty and Barber Shops’ Just Claim 
for Excise-Tax Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the war has been over for almost 3 
years, we still find a wartime tax op- 
pressing beauty and barber shops and 
I feel that adequate relief should be 
given at this session to this industry 
whose individual units are small but 
whose economic health affects 3,000,000 
beauty and barber shop owners, opera- 
tors, and dependents. 

H. R. 3825 


Last June while the Ways and Means 
Committee was conducting hearings on 
revenue revisions I heard the plaintive 
pleas for relief by representatives of the 
beauty and barber shops who pointed out 
the inequitable, discriminatory hardship 
suffered by the industry as a result of the 
law and regulations thereon imposing a 
20 percent excise tax on cosmetics used 
in beauty and barber shops in rendering 
services. What I heard at the hearings 
confirmed what I had been told by Mr. 
Kenneth Green of the Green Supply Co., 
of Lincoln, Nebr., a company that sup- 
plies beauty and barber shops with what 
they need to furnish services. My good 
friend and constituent, Ken Green, has 
been telling me for years the complaints 
he has received from beauty and barber 
shop owners in my district regarding the 
operation of the law and regulations 
which impose a 20-percent tax on the 
cosmetics which they use in their shops. 
In addition, my office has received nu- 
merous complaints from beauty and bar- 
ber shop owners in my district regard- 
ing this unjust, inequitable, discrimina- 
tory tax. 
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Having studied the matter, I came to 
the conclusion that the beauty and bar- 
ber shop industry was entitied to a 
change in the procedure in the method 
of imposing taxes on both cosmetics sold 
over the counter and cosmetics used in 
rendering services. The only way this 
procedural change can be effected is by 
removing the 20-percent excise tax on 
bulk cosmetics used in beauty and barber 
shops. A reduction of the tax will not 
bring about the desired and necessary 
procedural change which will help this 
small-in-size but large-in-numbers in- 
dustry. Accordingly, I introduced H. R. 
3825 last June which corrects this in- 
dustry’s hardship by removing the 20- 
percent excise tax on bulk cosmetics used 
in beauty and barber shops in rendering 
services. H.R. 3825 does not disturb the 
20-percent tax on cosmetics sold at re- 
tail. Beauty and barber shops who sell 
cosmetics at retail will still be subject to 
the 20-percent cosmetic tax the same as 
other retailers of cosmetics. The amount 
of revenue which the Government will 
lose if H. R. 3825 becomes law is trivial. 
Reliable sources indicate that this tax 
brings in a little over $4,000,000 annually. 

The beauty and barber shop industry’s 
excise-tax hardship is its only legislative 
problem at the Federal Government 
level. This problem has been discussed 
and deplored by all segments of the in- 
dustry throughout the length and 
breadth of our Nation. Recently, in- 
dustry representatives presented about 
70,000 petitions to members of the Ways 
and Means Committee asking them to 
report favorably H. R. 3825. These pe- 
titions were gathered in only 25 congres- 
sional districts and were signed only by 
beauty- and barber-shop owners and 
operators. So eager is this industry for 
relief that I am informed that petitions 
signed by more than 500,000 shop own- 
ers and operators could be obtained. 
Every barber and beauty operator is be- 
ing pushed around in a most ridiculous 
a by the operation of the existing 
aw. 

H. R. 3825 should be enacted because: 

First. It removes the tax on bulk cos- 
metics used in beauty and barber shops 
which adds to the cost of operating a 
shop. Shop revenue is derived mostly 
from rendering services and the cosmet- 
ics used are the beauticians’ and bar- 
bers’ tools. A 20-percent tax is too high 
on the tools of trade of this industry. 

Second. If a barber wants to sell a 
bottle or two of hair tonic he must sign a 
certificate that scares him to death. Ap- 
pended hereto is one of those certificates. 
No one could figure out what it means, 
but the beauty shop owner or the barber 
does understand that if she or he should 
happen to use a bottle of oil purchased 
for the purpose of resale that the certifi- 
cate says something about, “$10,000 fine 
or 5 years in prison.” They just throw 
up their hands and cannot operate un- 
der such a law and regulation and as a 
result many do not sell at retail and lose 
profits they could use when income from 
services fall off. H.R. 3825 would effect 
a procedural change which would do 
away with the necessity of signing these 
obnoxious, frightening certificates. 
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Third. This tax is difficult to admin- 
ister since beauty shops are both retail- 
ers and consumers of cosmetics. A real- 
istic enforcement of the tax law would 
cost the Government an amount of 
money which would be entirely out of 
proportion to the trivial amount of reve- 
nue received from the tax on cosmetics 
used in shops. 

I am happy that so many of my col- 
leagues in Congress feel as I do about 
the unjust, inequitable operation of the 
present tax on beauty and barber shops. 
Four bills, identical to H. R. 3825, have 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover, as a result of hav- 
ing talked to a large number of the Ways 
and Means Committee members and hav- 
ing received communications from other 
Members I have every reason to believe 
that a majority will support H. R. 3825. 

I intend to keep working for the re- 
moval of the unfair tax on beauty and 
barber shops since I feel this industry is 
in need of tax relief to preserve its eco- 
nomic health. 


CERTIFICATE OF PURCHASE FOR RESALE 


GREEN SUPPLY Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr.: 


eo a 
(State name cof beauty or barber shop) 
LOGS WE uc cccmecwwtsnccucencsdecnmgnes 
(State address) 
and hereby certify that all retail package 
sizes (as distinguished from professional 
package sizes) of toilet preparations and cos- 
metics which I purchase from you shall be 
resold by me and not used in the operation 
of my beauty (or barber) shop. 

I understand that if any of the above 
articles purchased for resale are used by me 
in the operation of my beauty or barber shop, 
or resold by me at retail, I will be liable for 
tax on such use or resale. It is understood 
that the fraudulent use of this certificate to 
secure exemption will subject the under- 
signed and all guilty parties to a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or to imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years or both, together with costs 
of prosecution. The undersigned also under- 
stands that he (or she) must be prepared 
to establish competent evidence that the 
articles were actually purchased for the pur- 
pose for which stated in this certificate. 


ew we ee ee ee ee eee eres 
ee ee eo a a a ee ee eee eee eeeees 


The Treasury Department will not inter- 
pose objections to this form of certificate of 
purchase for resale. 





Both Judiciary Committees of Congress 
Sponsor the Modernization of Our 
Presidential Elections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1948 
Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 


Judiciary Committee, of which Senator 
WILEY is chairman, has joined the House 


Judiciary Committee, of which Repre- 
sentative MICHENER is chairman, in favor- 
ably reporting a proposed amendment 
te the Constitution providing for the 
election of President and Vice President. 

The Senate resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 200, is identical with House 
Joint Resolution 9, as reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee, and which 
is now pending on the House Calendar. 

The adoption of this proposal would be 
an outstanding event in the political his- 
tory of our country. It would remedy 
the glaring defects of our present method 
of electing the President. It would pro- 
vide a system of election which would 
fairly, accurately, and reliably reflect the 
will of the American people at every 
Presidential election. 

Heretofore, in connection with House 
Joint Resolution 124, which is identical 
with that reported, I have piaced in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a lengthy, and I 
trust comprehensive, discussion of the 
problems involved in the election of the 
President. Ihave assembled these state- 
ments in pamphlet form, which I would 
gladly supply to anyone on request. 

Today I want to emphasize the sim- 
plicity, the soundness, and the impor- 
tance of the plan of election sponsored by 
these two committees of Congress. 

The substantial proposals of the 
amendment are as follows: 

First. That each State retain its vot- 
ing power in electing the President as 
now provided in the Constitution. Each 
State would retain electoral votes equal 
to the whole number of its Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Second. It would abolish the electoral 
college, the Presidential electors, and 
consequently the present method of 
electing the electors. The people would 
elect the President by a direct vote as 
they now elect Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

Third. The unit system of computing 
the State votes would be abolished. In- 
stead of the whole electoral vote of the 
State going to the plurality candidate, 
it would be divided between the candi- 
dates in exact proportion to their popu- 
lar votes within the State. 

Fourth. The present system of break- 
ing deadlocks in the electoral college by 
an election in the House would be elimi- 
nated. Under the plan proposed there 
would be no deadlocks in the election. 
If, because of death or other reason, no 
person is qualified to take the office at 
the beginning of the term, the President 
would be selected in such manner as Con- 
gress would by law provide under the 
twentieth amendment. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES 


So, the three fundamental changes 
proposed by this amendment are: (a) 
the abolition of the electoral college and 
electors; (b) the election of the Presi- 
dent by direct vote of the people; and 
(c) the computation of votes, by dividing 
the electoral votes of each State among 
the candidates in exact proportion to 
their popular votes, the candidate re- 
ceiving the plurality of electoral votes in 
the Nation to be elected. 

There is no rash innovation in any of 
these proposals. They are simple, sound, 
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and fair. They are in harmony with 
rather than offensive to, conventional 
methods of election. 


THE VOTING POWER OF EACH STATE 


The Constitution provides for only 
three classes of elective officers: the 
President, the Senators, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Each State has a right to participate 
in the proceedings of Congress by two 
Senators in the Senate and a number of 
Representatives in the House in propor- 
tion to its population, not less than one 
to each State, 

Each State is given electoral votes 
equal to the whole number of its Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress. In 
other words, each State by the terms of 
the Constitution has the same voting 
power in the selection of the President 
as it has in the Congress of the United 
States. 

This arrangement was made in the 
Constitutional Convention as part of a 
compromise by which the small States 
were induced to come into the Union. 

This plan of the Constitution makes 
the electoral vote a common unit of the 
States for the expression of the Nation’s 
will in the election of a President. With 
the recurring census every 10 years, the 
relative strength of each State is re- 
adjusted to correspond to changes in its 
population in proportion to the whole 
population of the country. 

The amendments pending in the two 

Houses do not propose to change this 
rule of the Constitution to take from any 
State, even from the smallest, the two 
electoral votes assigned to it by the Con- 
stitution regardless of population. 
- An attempt now to eliminate that two- 
vote assignment would be comparable 
to a proposal to eliminate the Senate 
itself. 

The electoral vote has served a very 
useful purpose in establishing and pre- 
serving the relative voting strength of 
the States. In the first place, it assures 
each State voting power in proportion 
to its population. In the second place, 
it is the necessary means of allotting two 
votes to each State regardless of popula- 
tion. It simply assures the small States 
the same number of votes in the election 
of the President as they have in Congress. 


ELECTION BY DIRECT VOTE 


We now have a dual system of electing 
the President. He cannot be elected by 
a direct vote of the people. He can be 
elected only by the vote of the Presiden- 
tial electors. The first election is when 
the electors are chosen by a vote of the 
people at the November election. The 
second and actual election occurs when 
the electors so selected, at a later date, 
by a majority vote, elect the President. 
So at the first election the people choose 
the electors; at the second election the 
electors choose the President. 

The Constitution provides that each 
State shall appoint Presidential electors 
in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct. The State legislatures have 
provided that the Presidential electors 
may be selected by a direct vote of the 
people of the State. This is a right 
granted by the State and one which the 
State legislature may at any time revoke. 
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That was done in the State of New Jer- 
sey in 1812 when the Federalists, in con- 
trol of the legislature, 3-days before the 
election repealed the law giving the peo- 
ple a right to vote and itself chose the 
Presidential electors pledged to the can- 
didate the legislature desired. 

The original provision which estab- 
lished the electoral college composed of 
the Presidential electors intended that 
the electors should consist of a limited 
group of wise, patriotic men who would 
use their own discretion in selecting a 
President for the United States. Not 
many years expired before it was appar- 
ent that the plan was wholly impracti- 
cable. The people properly concluded 
that they wanted to select the President 
themselves instead of leaving the selec- 
tion to the uncertainties of an unpledged 
limited group. The only method within 
the Constitution by which they could do 
this was by the Presidential elector 
pledged in advance to vote for a specific 
candidate. Thus in voting for such a 
pledged elector the voter would indirectly 
participate in electing a President. 

The electors, deprived of their discre- 
tionary power, for 148 years, have per- 
formed no useful service other than to 
comply with the Constitutional provision 
which required the President to be elected 
by the votes of Presidential electors. 

The Presidential elector is a useless en- 
cumbrance upon the electoral machinery 
of the Nation. In addition to that, the 
dependency of the Nation on the vote of 
the elector carries the uncertain element 
of human frailty due to his possible lack 
of qualification to vote, or to the possible 
intervention of death, disability, or crim- 
inal interference with the casting of one 
or more votes that might change the re- 
sult of an election. 

The proposed amendment would abol- 
ish the electoral college and with it elimi- 
nate the Presidential elector. The peo- 
ple would vote directly for President as 
they now vote for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The function of 
the elector would no longer be of any use 
whatever and there would be no justifica- 
tion for his retention as part of our elec- 
toral machinery. 

The electoral vote, however, would be 
retained as the common unit for the ex- 
pression of the voting strength of the 
State in the final computation of the re- 
sults of the election. 

THE UNIT VOTE ABOLISHED; VOTES TO BE COUNTED 
AS CAST 


The great indictment of the present 
system of electing the President is that 
it utterly fails to provide a just or logical 
basis of computing the results of the elec- 
tion as a measure of the votes between 
the States. 

The plurality candidate in the State 
carries its whole electoral vote regardless 
of whether he secured as much as one- 
half of the votes of that State. The votes 
of minority parties in the State, whether 
they be Democrat, Republican, or inde- 
pendent parties, receive no credit what- 
ever. The whole vote of the State is com- 
puted as if cast for the plurality candi- 
date. Minority votes are thus disfran- 
chised at every Presidential election in 
every State in the Union. 


The plurality candidate gets credit for 
the votes for his opponents as well as for 
those for himself. His credit for votes 
cast for his opponents in the State may 
exceed the number cast for him, yet he 
gets credit for 100 percent of the total 
votes of the State. 

Let us illustrate. Suppose two candi- 
dates running against each other. One 
carries New York by a trivial plurality, 
and the other receives a small plurality 
in Nevada. Thus, the popular votes of 
the two are equal, or substantially so. 
Let us assume that each candidate has a 
combined popular vote in the two States 
of 3,000,000. As computed under the unit 
voting system, one candidate would have 
three electoral votes and the other 47. 
Under the proposed plan each candidate 
would have 25 electoral votes. 

Is such a system of computing votes 
fair, just, or sensible? 

If one candidate received 1,000,000 
votes in a small State and another 
1,001,000, why should the whcsie vote of 
that State be credited to the candidate 
who had only 1,000 more votes than the 
other? Why should 1,000,000 votes in 
one State count for nothing and for 10 
electoral votes in another? 

Under the unit-voting system the plu- 
rality candidate in the State, whether or 
not he has a majority vote, gets credit in 
the electoral college, as follows: 

A. Votes cast for him. 

B. Votes cast for his opponents. 

Another illustration. Assume there are 
three or more candidates. Take a State 
with 3,000,000 population; 1,200,000 votes 
are cast (40 percent of the population). 
Candidate A gets 600,000 votes, or 50 per- 
cent; his 2 opponents equally share 50 
percent. A gets the credit for the 50 per- 
cent of the votes cast for him and the 50 
percent more the votes cast for his oppo- 
nents, with the result that he has 12 
electoral votes and his opponents none. 

Under the proposed amendment, A 
would get 50 percent of the electoral 
votes, or 6, and his opponents would re- 
ceive a like number in proportion to their 
popular votes in the State. 

If the plurality candidate was a mi- 
nority candidate and received, say, 40 
percent of the vote, he would have 480,- 
000 popular votes and his opponents 
720,000. The plurality candidate would 
receive the 12 electoral votes and his 
opponents none. 

He would get credit for his own vote 
amounting to 40 percent of the total 
and also get credit for 60 percent of the 
votes which were cast for his opponents. 
In other words, the winning candidate 
would receive more credit for the votes 
against him than from those cast for 
him. 

Under the proposed plan, candidate 
A would receive 4.8 votes and his op- 
ponents 7.2 votes distributed among 
them according to their popular votes 
in the State. 

Can there be any doubt as to which 
of these two methods of computation is 
preferable? Who can assign any sens- 
ible reason for retaining such a system 
of election? Such a method of com- 
puting votes is indefensible. 

Another illustration as to the operation 
of the unit computation of votes where 
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three or more candidates are involved. 
Mr. C is a third-party candidate. It is 
generally assumed that he will not carry 
a single State. Let us assume, for illus- 
tration, that he might receive 3,000,000 
popular vote. Not a single one of those 
votes in the final computation would be 
credited to Mr. C. Every vote cast for 
him would in effect be credited as if 
cast for one of the candidates of the 
major parties in each State, depending 
solely upon which party happened to 
have a plurality within that State. The 
independent voter would get no credit for 
his vote, which would, in fact, be credited 
the opposite of the way he voted. This 
is certainly a haphazard way to compute 
votes in a serious and important election. 


NO POLITICAL FAVORITISM 


There is no political favoritism in the 
plan proposed. It will give either party 
and every party the better advantage of 
a fair count. 

The inherent inability of the unit vot- 
ing system to reflect public sentiment ac- 
curately is apparent. It is said that the 
average variation between the electoral 
vote and the popular vote from 1876 to 
1940 has been 18 percent, sometimes fa- 
voring one party and sometimes another, 
but never accurately registering public 
will. 

From 1876 to 1892, inclusive, we had 
the longest consistently close vote be- 
tween the parties in the history of the 
Nation. The electoral vote varied less 
from the aggregate popular vote due to 
the two large blocks of solid States along 
political lines. The Republican block of 
States was larger than the Democratic 


-block. These two large blocks kept the 


statistics more nearly even in the aggre- 
gate than usual, with a slight disadvan- 
tage to the Democrats. The Democrats 
had a plurality of the popular votes in 
four of the five elections, but twice lost 
the Presidency by fairly substantial vari- 
ations of the electoral vote from the pop- 
ular vote. 

In the five elections from 1928 to 1944, 
inclusive, the total Republican vote was 
a little over 98,000,000, and the total 
Democratic vote a little over 115,000,000. 
The Democrats had an average edge of 
about 13 percent of the vote as between 
the two parties, yet the Democrats re- 
ceived 1,964 electoral votes, while the Re- 
publicans received only 692. While the 
Republican popular vote was over 41 per- 
cent, its electoral vote was only slightly 
over 26 percent, a variation of approxi- 
mately 15 percent in favor of the Demo- 
crats at the expense of the Republicans. 
The Democrats, with 54 percent of the 
popular vote of the Nation, received ap- 
proximately 74 percent of the electoral 
vote. 

In the election of 1844, about 44 per- 
cent of the total vote of the Nation was 
credited to candidates other than those 
for whom the votes were cast. In effect, 
44 persons out of each 100 who voted had 
their votes computed contrary to the way 
they were cast. Over 16,000,090 cast for 
Dewey were credited to Roosevelt, and 
over 5,000,000 votes cast for Roosevelt 
were credited to Dewey. Such a system 
of computing votes manifestly has no 
proper place in the most important pop- 
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ular election in the world, that for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Innumerable statistics showing the 
vagrant quality of the present method of 
computing votes could be presented, but 
I content myself by referring to the 
hearings for many similar examples 
available to those interested. 


BREAKING DEADLOCKS 


In case there is a deadlock in the elec- 
toral college, the Constitution provides 
for breaking the deadlock by a vote in 
the House of Representatives. In such 
an election in the House, each State, re- 
gardless of its population has but one 
vote, and that vote is cast according to 
the majority vote of the Representatives 
from that State. Where there is a tie 
vote among the Representatives of the 
State, the State has no vote. 

Thus there are 48 votes in the House, 
with a majority of the votes cast con- 
trolling the election. 

No argument is needed to show the 
improvidence of trusting the election of 
the President to an election where votes 
are so computed and so unrepresenta- 
tive of the people of the Nation. 


AN UNFAITHFUL SYSTEM 


In fact, the great weakness of our pres- 
ent method of electing the President, is 
that it was never designed for the politi- 
cal party system that we have in this 
country. It was planned for a nonparti- 
san government that has not existed in 
this country for 148 years. 

The election of the President by presi- 
dential electors; the unit vote; the method 
of crediting the pulrality candidate with 
the votes cast for his opponent; the 
improvident method of election in the 
House; all of these betray the inept 
weakness of the system. Each of these 
things makes it impossible for the pres- 
ent method to be relied upon as a faithful 
method of selecting a President. It is not 
impossible that in the long run the con- 
tinuance of such a method will again in- 
evitably lead to abortive results highly 
obnoxious to the Nation. 


POLITICAL INERTIA 


At the conclusion of 100 years of our 
Government under the Constitution 
Charles O’Neil, writing at length on our 
Federal electoral system, pointed out the 
lack of information and indifference of 
the public, and particularly the lethargy 
of our political leadership as being pri- 
marily responsible for this inept system 
of election. Somewhat despairing, he 
wrote: 

Some great and grievous wrong must be 
perpetrated before a change can be effected. 
The people must be legally robbed of the 
Presidency two or three times before they 
will take an interest in the subject. Yet, 
the lessons taught should not be forgotten, 
the warnings given should not go unheeded. 

Brave, patriotic, and magnanimous will be 
the party which will inscribe on its banner, 
“Reform is needed in Presidential elections. 
The interest of 60,000,000 people are at stake.” 


Now the interest of 145,000,000 people 
are at stake. This Congress will be 
credited with a great historical contri- 
bution to the service of the Nation if it 
would approve the amendment now of- 
fered to it by the Judiciary Committees 
of the Congress. 


I have dwelt upon the mechanics and 
the ineptitude of our method of electing 
the President. We cannot minimize, 
however, the inherent advantages that 
would follow by giving the voter in every 
State the right to have his vote counted 
as cast, a system that would discourage 
sectionalism, a voting system just, fair, 
impartial in its operation, and that would 
unfailingly reflect the will of the Nation 
as established by the Constitution. 

Under the present system the strife to 
carry the great States is induced largely 
by the desire to secure credit for the votes 
denied the minority. That is a purpose 
wholly unworthy of a popular system of 
government for any nation, and particu- 
larly for the greatest democratic nation 
in the world. : 

A minority group, compact and well 
organized, even a small percentage of the 
voters, can in close elections control the 
whole electoral votes of States, and pos- 
sibly be responsible for the election of 
the President. They can exact promises 
and influences to the detriment of the 
public and far out of proportion to their 
numbers. The possible influence of such 
groups in enforcing their demands and 
the yielding and catering to them has be- 
come one of the demoralizing influences 
of our public life. 

Under the plan proposed, these mili- 
tant groups will be assigned the power 
justly due them because of their num- 
bers. They will be able to register their 
own votes, but not to control the total 
vote of any State of the Union. 





Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of May 5, 1948: 


HovusiInG MEASURE HELD UNITED STATES BarR- 
GAIN—TAFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER BILL VITAL IN 
NaTION'’s WAR ON SLUMS, FLANDERS DECLARES 


Tested according to American standards 
of individual initiative and of equality of 
opportunity, the provisions of the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill offer this country a 
bargain in housing, Senator Ratpu E. 
FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, declared 
last night. He addressed the National Pub- 
lic Housing Conference at dinner in the New 
Yorker Hotel. 

“Equality of opportunity does not exist 
today in the slums and bad housing condi- 
tion of this country,’ Senator FLANDERs said. 
“Private initiative and freedom cannot thrive 
under home conditions which create warped 
minds and warped bodies 

“The correction of these housing conditions 
has become a social responsibility. It is a re- 
ponsibility that in this complex modern civil- 
ization can no longer be solved at the level 
either of the town meeting or the State leg- 
islature. It has become a national problem 
which requires the action of our National 
Government.” 
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Charging the Nation’s building industry 
with failure to “achieve the efficiency and 
economies of the modern industrial sys- 
tem,” Senator FLaANpeERS said that some at- 
tempts toward modernization were con- 
stantly thwarted by local laws and intra- 
industry agreements. He asked his audience 
to picture the number and type of auto- 
mobiles we would have today if they were 
built by housing-construction methods, with 
local makers buying parts at neighborhood 
hardware stores and putting them together 
with pliers and screw drivers. 


PROVISIONS CALLED HELPFUL 


The housing bill, as passed by the Senate, 
is awaiting presentation to the House by the 
House Banking Committee. It contains pro- 
vision for a comprehensive program of re- 
search for the development of techniques and 
materials to facilitate mass production of 
housing. This provision was introduced by 
Senator FLANDERS in an amendment and 
should have a long-range effect in helping the 
building industry to catch up with modern 
methods, he said. 

Because the industry cannot and will not 
speed up overnight, however, Senator 
FLANDERS declared, provisions for early con- 
struction of public housing and for slum 
clearance, with Federal financial aid, have 
been included in the bill. 

However, he stressed that the principal 
objective of the bill was to provide decent 
housing in both urban and rural areas, 
mainly by helping private industry to do 
its job. The objective cannot be reached 
by clearing slums and failing to build new 
homes, the Senator held, nor can it be done 
by building only for the indigent, and slight- 
ing the more successful workers who yet 
cannot afford the costs of sanitary, adequate 
dwellings without Government subsidy. 

Senator Rosert A. Tarr, a sponsor of the 
bill, addressed the group by telephone from 
Washington. He praised the bill as passed 
in the Senate, saying that it might well 
prove decisive in the housing emergency. 
Expressing the hope that private industry 
would soon supply needed new construction, 
Senator Tart declared that the measure was 
sufficiently varied in its provisions to meet 
the needs of many communities with respect 
to housing projects. 

KENNEDY ALSO BACKS BILL 

Representative JoHN KENNEDY, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, also endorsed the bill, and 
urged public support of efforts to bring it 
cut of committee and onto the floor of the 
House for an open vote. 

Tribute was paid to Mrs. Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch, recently retired vice chairman of the 
New York City Housing Authority and a 
founder of the conference, during the din- 
ner, of which the Citizens Housing and Plan- 
ning Council and the United Neighborhocd 
Houses were cosponsors. 

At an earlier session yesterday the Right 
Reverend Dan P. O'Connell, of Galveston, 
Tex., belittled the argument that it is 
“socialistic’ to build public housing for those 
who lack it and cannot pay for it. 

“It isn’t socialistic to build jails, reform 
schools, penitentiaries, or to provide public 
health service,” he said. “But,” he added, 
“if it is socialism to provide needed homes 
for young Americans, I’m a Socialist.” 

A similar tack was taken by Theo. J. Mc- 
Gee, president of the conference, who said: 

“Through indifference and neglect, malig- 
nant slums have been allowed seriously to 
infest every American city, and today pos- 
sibly 8,000,000 families and more live in 
houses denounced as unfit for human habi- 
tation. These houses were built by American 
capitalism and constitute a part of the Amer- 
ican way of life. In this product of free en- 
terprise we can take no pride. 

“If, however, private enterprise can offer 
a better means of producing low-cost hous- 
ing, we shall be fully willing to cooperate.” 
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Tennessee Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAYTON E. PHILLIPS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently there came to my at- 
tention an outline of Tennessee’s laws af- 
fecting veterans, their dependents, and 
their organizations, compiled by Gus 
Canaday, department adjutant of the 
Disabled American Veterans, 2813 Sher- 
bourne Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 

Most of the potential beneficiaries un- 
der these State laws are not aware of the 
valuable rights, privileges, exemptions, 
and benefits available to them, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and, therefore, I am 
hopeful that this résumé of Tennessee’s 
veteran laws will come to their attention. 

The outline is as follows: 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgments and oaths are admitted 
to instruments, depositions, and affidavits by 
members of the armed forces. 

Evidence of presumed death or absence of 
a member of the armed forces is admitted. 

Protection is afforded persons acting under 
power of attorney granted by members of the 
armed forces. 

Disability of minority is removed as to 
contracting for veterans qualified under the 
GI bill of rights or State legislation, 

Wills may be probated where subscribing 
witnesses are absent in the armed forces. 
This provision is applicable until 10 years 
after the close of World War II. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 
CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 


SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


Copies of records in the county register’s 
office may be obtained for a fee of $1. Cer- 
tified copies of discharges is legal evidence 
thereof. 

Free copies of public records are available 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

The war records bureau in the adjutant 
general’s department furnishes each county 
with a complete list of those who served in 
World War II. Any records in the bureau's 
possession will be furnished, upon request, 
to the department of veterans’ affairs without 
cost. 

Discharge papers are recorded free of 
charge in the register’s offices of the various 
counties. 

Counties and municipalities may establish 
service offices to assist veterans. 

A department of veterans’ affairs has been 
established with a director and assistant 
directors in each congressional district to 
assist and advise veterans concerning laws 
for their benefit. This department now per- 
forms services previously imposed upon the 
ex-servicemen’s bureau in the adjutant gen- 
eral’s department. 

EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

State and county teachers’ certificates and 
certificates of county superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction held by veterans of World 
Wars I and II have been extended 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Aid is extended to children of World War 

I veterans who were killed in action during 


the war or died as a result of such service. 
Amount—$150 maximum per annum per 
child. Free tuition is granted at State insti- 
tutions of secondary or college grade. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


The city charter of Knoxville has been 
amended to allow 5- and 10-point preferences 
to veterans, their wives or widows under 
civil service. 

Five- and ten-point preference is given to 
veterans in State civil service. 

Preference is given to veterans in the 
appointment of reporters for a general or 
special court martial or a court of inquiry. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

County election commissioners and other 
State and county officers are reinstated upon 
termination of military service for the re- 
mainder of the term for which elected. 

Veterans are given credit for time spent in 
the service in computing experience for any 
position. 

Members of the armed forces may partici- 
pate in the Teachers’ Retirement Act. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 
ETC. 


Money recefved as pension from the State 
of Tennessee is exempt from execution, at- 
tachment, or garnishment. 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 


All rights, privileges, and immunities 
granted to veterans of World War I are ex- 
tended to veterans of World War II. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act 
has been created with modifications, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a guardian of an 
incompetent veteran or the minor child of a 
veteran, to receive certain benefits on behalf 
of such ward. 

HOMES 


Veterans, their widows and orphans may he 
admitted to the Confederate Soldiers’ Home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be com- 
mitted to a Federal hospital under the Uni- 
form Guardianship Act. 


LAWS ON VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


The department of veterans’ affairs has 
correlated all laws—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—enacted for the benefit of the armed 
forces, veterans, their families and depend- 
ents. 

MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 


Veterans who are entitled to receive the 
National Guard service medal must be is- 
sued an additional clasp indicative of war- 
time service. 

PENSIONS 


Pensions are paid to veterans of the Civil 
War, their widows and servants, and to the 
veterans of the Mexican War. 

Amounts received for old-age assistance 
are deducted from Confederates’ pensions. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


Compilation of records pertaining to sol- 
diers and sailors who served in World War I 
under enlistment from Tennessee is depos- 
ited with the State librarian for safekeeping. 

The war-records bureau in the adjutant 
general’s department has charge of compil- 
ing the records of those who served in World 
Wars I and II. Appropriations have been 
made for this compilation. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTIONS FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Proceeds of a life-insurance policy payable 
by the Government of the United States, 
whether issued prior or subsequent to enact- 
ment of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 by Congress, is exempt from 
inheritance tax. 
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Drivers’ licenses are renewed without ex- 
amination after termination of military 
service. 

Free auto licenses are granted to disabled 
veterans who have been given a car by the 
United States. 

A disabled or indigent veteran of any war, 
or any peacetime soldier, sailor, or marine 
who was disabled in regular service, owning 
less than $2,500 worth of property and doing 
business with a capital stock of not exceed- 
ing $500, is exempt from payment of State- 
imposed privilege taxes. The exemption is 
available in conducting over 140 different 
businesses, including undertakers, embalm- 
ers, operating of skating rinks, real-estate 
agencies, photographers, produce dealers, etc. 
Only one exemption is available. 

Certified public accountants are not re- 
quired to pay renewal fees while in military 
service during World War II. 

General contractor’s certificates of license 
are continued in full force and effect until 
1 year after discharge from military service. 


TAXATION 


Performance of military duty is accepted 
as satisfactory evidence of payment of poll 
tax prior to April 15, 1949. Members of the 
armed forces may receive credit toward 1 
year’s poll tax for each 30 days’ service in 
such forces, such credit constituting payment 
of the tax. 

UNIFORMS 


Veterans are exempt from prohibition on 
wearing the uniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The right of the American Legion to hold 
property, etc., has been established. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of in- 
signia, badges, etc. of veterans’ organizations 
is declared a misdemeanor and subject to 
a fine not exceeding $25, or imprisonment 
for not more than 30 days, or both. 

Armory privileges are extended to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the Tennessee legislature through 
the sponsorship and cooperation of the DAV 
and other veteran organizations. 

The DAV, which has some 18 chapters 
throughout the State, maintains four ex- 
pertly trained full-time National Service Offi- 
cers, under the direction of Lowell M. Mc- 
Gowan, at the Veterans Administration re- 
gional office, White Bridge Road, Nashville, 
Tenn., who extend all types of assistance 
to veterans and their dependents, particu- 
larly in the technical preparation, presenta- 
tion, and prosecution of their justifiable 
claims for various types of governmental ben- 
efits to which they may be lawfully entitled. 


DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 


Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 
668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of 
some country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members of the 
DAV upon payment of a fee of $100 ($50, 
if born before January 1, 1902) in cash, or by 
a down-payment of $5, or more, plus such 
installments as will complete payment of 
the full fee by the end of the second suc- 
ceeding fiscal year (ending on June 30), 
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after which, if not fully paid, a carrying 
charge of $5 per year would accrue. A 
growing percentage are becoming DAV life 
members, Annual membership is available 
at $5. 

DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the National Headquarters 
of the DAV takes care of all administrative 
matters and records, and publishes the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Semi-Monthly 
newspaper containing accurate, up-to-date 
information of interest and of value to dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience 
in various local, State and national DAV 
activities, which qualify him to lead an or- 
ganization composed exclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Ho- 
gan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati—the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co.—has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials 
handling funds have always been adequately 
bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit Co., of 
Maryland. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 9, 
D. C., which was acquired by the organiza- 
tion in 1945, 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan; and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed 
by Millard W. Rice. In addition to these 
service departments, the DAV service head- 
quarters has as its office manager John E, 
Feighner, assistant national adjutant. All 
of these various departments are staffed by 
trained experts, all of whom are themselves 
war wounded or disabled veterans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of the rating agencies of 
the Veterans’ Administration, under the 
limitations and restrictions of existing law, 
as legalistically interpreted and as admin- 
istratively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in helping 
disabled claimants to comply with technical 
requirements to prove legal entitlement to 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching method program 
to provide suitable, useful, gainful employ- 
ment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally un- 
employable. The remaining 93 percent are 
less than totally disabled and must, therefore, 
supplement their inadequate compensation 
payments with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most dis- 
tressing problem has produced some worth- 
while results thus far. The handicapped 
veteran’s remaining abilities have been 
matched with the requirements of the job, 
rather than stressing his disabilities. It has 
been demonstrated by the employment rec- 
ord of such disabled veterans that they have 
a low absentee record, a low turn-over 


record, a low accident record, a higher effi- 
ciency and production record. It has thus 
been demonstrated that to hire disabled vet- 
erans in just plain, good business, bringing 
benefits directly to them, their dependents, 
their communities, their employers and tax- 
payers generally. 
AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 


It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and 
a@ part of their bodies or their health in 
our country’s most hazardous occupation— 
its military and naval services during time 
of war. 

The faith must be kept with those who 
have made such sacrifices in the past, as 
well as with those who are, or have been, 
dependent upon these heroes, so that other 
young men who, in the future, may be 
called upon to make similar sacrifices, will 
have the assurance, on the basis of past 
performance, that if they, too, should also 
be so unfortunate they will not be per- 
mitted to become mere forgotten heroes. 

The determination of the DAV to see to 
it that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran myself, it is a pleasure for 
me to commend the service program of the 
DAV and I am sure it merits the considera- 
tion and support of the entire country. 





Tax Relief for Working Widows of War 


Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, Speaker, on 
March 28 last year I introduced H. R. 
2850, which was designed to grant addi- 
tional tax deductions from gross income 
for certain necessary expenses which fall 
most heavily upon those with modest in- 
comes. 

Among these items was included the 
expenses paid by a working wife, or 
widow, for nursery care or wages of a 
housekeeper. Although this bill er- 
roneously and unfortunately became 
known as a baby sitter bill, it was, of 
course, never contemplated that there 
should be an expense deduction beyond 
the amount necessarily paid for house- 
keeping and nursery care during the pe- 
riod when the wife or mother was re- 
quired to be at work. 

I was given a brief hearing on this bill 
last year. To the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means now en- 
gaged, I understand, in consideration of 
revisions in the Revenue Act, I recom- 
mend further careful consideration of 
the views then expressed regarding pro- 
posed amendments to section 23 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

A special situation has, however, been 
called to my attention which seems to me 
unusually deserving. It would be cov- 
ered by my previous bill. It embraces, 
however, a much more limited category 
of taxpayers, who, it seems to me, have a 
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peculiar claim for special consideration. 
These are the widows of the men who 
fell in World War I and World War II. 
Many of them have been forced by their 
widowhood to go to work to support 
themselves and their children. 

This situation was called forcibly to 
my attention by the national treasurer 
of the Gold Star Society of American 
War Widows and Orphans. According- 
ly, I have introduced today a measure 
which would add a new subsection to 
section 23 of the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide for a tax deduction for neces- 
Sary expenses paid to a nursery or house- 
keeper by a working widow of a World 
War I or World II deceased veteran. 
These brave women, who are struggling 
to carry on as they know their husbands 
would want them to do, and are finding 
it, in countless instances, extremely dif- 
ficult to keep their heads above water 
and furnish comfortable support to their 
children, deserve, not alone our com- 
mendation, but this tangible evidence 
that we, as legislators, are conscious of 
the problem which they face an“ ready 
to lend a sympathetic ear. 

The cost of this relief will not be great. 
Its far-reaching and beneficial results 
will be extensive. 

Very properly, this Congress has en- 
acted several measures designed to as- 
sist in various ways those who answered 
their country’s call in time of war. We 
must never allow ourselves to forget, 
however, that some of those with whom 
we served, never returned to their fam- 
ilies and their homes. They are not 
here. They never will be here to speak 
for themselves. To them, it is not with- 
in our power to give anything except our 
homage and respect. To their loved 
ones, however, we can repay in part the 
debt owed by a grateful Nation to these 
fallen heroes, in lightening, in some 
measure, the financial burden which 
they must undergo through the loss of 
the breadwinner of the family. 

On behalf of these working women, 
widowed by war, I bespeak support for 
this measure from the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Members of 
the House. 





Failure To Extend Reciprocal Trade Pro- 
gram Would Be To Shirk Duties of 
World Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Baton Rouge (La.) State Times 
of March 4, 1948: 


SHALL WE DOUBLE BACK? 


The arguments are old and badly shop- 
worn, but there’s more than a possibility 
that extension of the reciprocal-trade law 
may be beaten by men like Senator BuTLER, 
of Nebraska, and Representative KNUTSON, 
of Minnesota, if they can work up a scare 
over the recent decline in farm prices. They 
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have been battling for a return to high tariffs 
almost since the reciprocal-trade law went 
into effect 14 years ago. 

President Truman has asked Congress to 
extend the law three more years. It 
shouldn’t take any oratory to convince Con- 
gress that the trade policy of matching tariff 
concessions is more important today than it 
ever was at the depths of the depression of 
the 1930's. 

Yet opponents of the measure will haul out 
the old argument that any lowering of tariffs 
“may seriously injure many vital domestic 
industries.” That’s what Senator BuTLER has 
been saying for years. That’s the argument 
he used in opposition to the tariff adjust- 
ments agreed to by the United States with 
22 other nations last year. 

Through these agreements, we matched 
corresponding reductions by the other coun- 
tries. The talks at Geneva, Switzerland, 
leading to these agreements were almost 
wrecked last year by the selfishness of the 
wool bloc in Congress. Remember the oc- 
casion—when, during the preliminary nego- 
tiations in Geneva, a dozing Congress ap- 
proved a bill which would have made it al- 
most impossible for Australians and South 
Africans to sell their wool to the United 
States. The bill was later killed, but its pas- 
sage almost wrecked the conference in 
Geneva. 

A standing argument against lowering the 
tariff on imports is that this would allow 
cheaply made foreign goods to flood the coun- 
try, to the disadvantage of American labor 
and capital, It just isn’t so at this date, nor 
is it likely to be so anytime within the 
next few years, considering the lack of pro- 
ductivity of the rest of the world. 

Domestic producers interests have, if any- 
thing been over-safeguarded since the reci- 
procal trade law was passed 14 years ago. 
They will continue to be protected; their lob- 
bies are more than powerful enough to see to 
this. 

There is no valid argument for killing the 
reciprocal trade law. Its extension will be 
as much a morale builder as a direct stimu- 
lus to international trade. If we double back 
in our tracks and do not extend the law, we 
will have returned to isolationism and 
shirked one of our duties of world leadership. 





Ominous Secrecy of Closed Hearings on 
Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
28, 1948: 

IN OMINOUS SECRECY 

By a strict party vote, a House subcom- 
mittee decided to conduct closed hearings 
on a measure to extend the expiring Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement Act. Congressman 
DouGHTON, who managed this law while the 
Democrats were in control, protested that 
“this may mean ‘a return to the secrecy in 
which the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was writ- 
ten behind closed doors, with high-tariff lob- 
byists for special interests.” 

This might be discounted as a partisan Ob- 
jection except that there is much factual 
evidence for Mr. DovuGcHTON’s fears. This 
Congress showed its high-tariff tastes in the 
wool bill which President Truman killed by 
veto. House leaders have declared that they 


mean to subject every reciprocal tariff-reduc- 
tion deal to approval by Congress, which 
would bring on the kind of old-style logroll- 
ing that led to the Hawley-Smoot Act. And 
when President Truman signed a mutually 
beneficial agreement to exchange nonmili- 
tary goods with Czechoslovakia, Republicans 
tried to create an impression that he was 
trafficking dangerously with potential ene- 
mies, and threatened tighter restrictions in 
the extension of the law. 

In these circumstances, closed-door pro- 
ceedings inevitably suggest an effort to put 
through a quick reversal of the popular 14- 
year-old freer-trade policy without bringing 
down the flood of protests which open hear- 
ings would produce, 





General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD a letter from General Wainwright 
dealing with the great work Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur has carried on in the Pacific. 
He feels, as do many Members of Con- 
gress, that General MacArthur ought to 
be brought back to the United States to 
give testimony before the several com- 
mittees in Congress on the Japanese 
situation. 

The letter follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, 
NATIONAL VETERANS COMMITTEE 
FOR MACARTHUR FOR PRESIDENT, 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1948. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. MILLER: There is no question more 
important to the future of the United States 
and the western world than that of our na- 
tional preparedness. No man in this country 
suffered more because of our lack of pre- 
paredness, except possibly myself, than Doug- 
las MacArthur. General MacArthur, through 
bitter personal experience, knew in every 
phase—from air to ground and naval—what 
lack of preparedness can do under the vicious 
attack without warning of an utterly ruth- 
less enemy. He knows exactly what prepared- 
ness means to the United States through his 
long struggle back to victory in the Pacific— 
when he not only had to fight the enemy 
against overwhelming odds but struggled 
continuously to obtain personnel and equip- 
ment. 

General MacArthur knows better than any 
man living that whatever assault may be 
originated from the air must be finally de- 
termined on the ground. He knows only too 
well that the present enemies of the United 
States and our world desire first to accom- 
plish their objectives of the destruction of 
our constitutional democracy by means of 
revolution and civil war. Their last resort 
only would be real war from the land, sea, and 
air. Revolution and civil war must be largely 
met from the ground. 

There is no officer in the United States 
armed forces whose experience in any degree 
equals that of General MacArthur. The 
viewpoint of the average civilian on those 
subjects is to a greater or lesser degree theo- 
retical. This is no time for theory. It is the 
time now for definite, practical action. Why 
does the Congress of the United States not 
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order General MacArthur back to testify be- 
fore it and give the country the benefit of 
his vast knowledge on these dominant, all- 
consuming necessities of today? 

There is no man, civilian or military, who 
equals the practical knowledge of Douglas 
MacArthur as to international conditions, 
particularly as they apply to the all present 
subversive influences. He knows because he 
has lived through them. He by himself has 
had to meet these conditions, both as a mili- 
tary man and as a great civil administrator. 
The record of his civil administration in 
Japan is unequaled by any other man today 
in this tortured and torn world—tortured 
and torn because the issues and questions 
have not been squarely met and eliminated. 

There is no man living who knows more 
about the cost of preparedness and the cost 
of meeting of subversive elements than 
Douglas MacArthur. Why? Because he has 
lived through these questions of costs both 
as a great and successful military comman- 
der in war and a great civil national admin- 
istrator during times of most difficult peace. 

Gentlemen, your duty to these United 
States demands that you summon Douglas 
MacArthur to appear before you immedi- 
ately, and give our country the vast benefit 
of his unlimited practical experience and 
knowledge. 

With kindest regards and best wishes for 
success, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. M. WAINRIGHT, 
General, United States Army, Retired, 
Chairman. 





Prayer of Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the prayer offered by the Rev- 
erend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, a resident 
of my district, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 14, 1948. 

It was most appropriate that Dr. 
Thorning offer prayer on Pan American 
Day. He has long been interested in and 
has worked untiringly for the good- 
neighbor policy. He was singularly 
honored by the Republic of Venezuela 
when he was the only ecclesiastic in the 
whole world invited as an honor guest for 
the inauguration of President Don Ro- 
mulo Gallegos. 

The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
associate editor of “The Americas” and 
“World Affairs,” offered the following 
prayer: 

In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Almighty God, Father of light and love, 
look down with favor upon the Speaker of 
this House and bestow Thy benediction upon 
all the Members of the United States Con- 
gress. 

Trusting in the merits of Thy Divine Son, 
Our Redeemer, we offer our devoted prayers, 
on this Pan-American Day, 1948, for each 
and every member of the United States dele- 
gation at Santa Fe de Bogota, Colombia, as 
well as for all their colleagues from the other 
American Republics. Crown their work with 
complete success. Protect our Good Neigh- 
bors and ourselves, dear Saviour, from the 
deceits and violence of the Nazi-minded fol- 
lowers of Karl Marx; disperse the minions 
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of wickedness who would destroy the spiritual 
unity of the Americas; preserve, by Thy Grace, 
the ideals of truth, justice, and charity, 
which are the best pledge of freedom and 
democracy. 

Bless, we beseech Thee, the deliberations 
of this body and the conference of our brother 
Americans, assembled under the banners of 
inter-American friendship. Grateful for Thy 
divine gifts, we implore a special blessing 
for the children of America that they may 
grow strong and happy in one world, peace- 
ful, but with liberty. This we ask in the 
holy name of God, our life and our inspira- 
tion. Amen. 


Do the Republicans Plan To Stab Recip- 
rocal Trade to Death in the Dark? 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of May 
5, 1948, which analyzes very forcefully 
the dangers to democratic government 
from formulating such important poli- 
cies as tariff and international trade in 
closed sessions: 

STABLING IN THE DARK 


A few Congressmen—members of the House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Tariffs— 
are holding secret hearings on the bill for a 
3-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The hearings concern momentous public 
business. But the public is not allowed to 
attend them. The press is barred. And the 
only citizens invited to testify are certain 
technical experts, most of whom seem to be 
chiefly expert at lobbying for high tariffs. 

There have been many protests against the 
secrecy of these hearings. But the subcom- 
mittee’s Republican chairman, Representa- 
tive B. W. GEARHART, of California, has dis- 
missed them thus: 

“I can’t see that any useful purpose would 
be served by listening to spokesmen for a 
bunch of ladies’ sewing societies reading 
statements prepared by the State Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr, GEaRHART’s utterance should be long 
remembered. It typifies an arrogant atti- 
tude toward tariff-making and international 
trade which, when assumed by Republicans 
in the past, has done their party—and the 
country—grievous harm; an attitude which, 
if the Republican majority in Congress as- 
sumes it now, will do far greater harm in 
the future, 

The fact is that spokesmen for many farm, 
labor, business, industrial, and consumer or- 
ganizations asked for the right to attend 
the hearings and to tell why they agree with 
the State Department that the reciprocal 
trade program should be continued with- 
out crippling amendment or limitation. 

Denied that right by Mr. GEarHaART’s ob- 
vious contempt for public opinion, they are 
to have a substitute opportunity for public 
expression. In Washington, on May 14. the 
Citizens’ Committee for Reciprocal World 
Trade will conduct “the people’s hearings” 
on RTA. These hearings will be open. The 
press can report them. And all Members 
of Congress will be urged to attend them, 

The “people’s hearings” will help to dram- 
atize the issue. Through them more citi- 
zens will learn why full extension of the 
reciprocal trade program is essential to 


America’s efforts for prosperity and peace. 
And why this country simply cannot afford 
to fail or falter now in its long-time leader- 
ship of a world movement to lower trade 
barriers by mutual agreements among na- 
tions. 

But what ought to rally overwhelming 
support for the program are the secret hear- 
ings dictated by Mr. GEARHART and other 
high-tariff Republicans. They are convinc- 
ing evidence of a desire and a plan to stab 
reciprocal trade to death in the dark. Men 
of good intentions do not fear the light. 





Defense Analysis Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, the New York Times 
military expert, which appeared in the 
Times of May 2. I commend this very 
timely and thoughtful comment to the 
attention of Members: 


DEFENSE ANALYSIS URGED—PRECIPITATING OP 
War Is HELD POSSIBLE BY OVERBALANCING 
MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Political cross currents of an election year 
and confusion about the imminence of emer- 
gency continued last week to cloud the de- 
fense picture. 

Congress, in its consideration of the pro- 
grams for strengthening the armed services 
seemed to be galloping off in all directions 
at once, and its somewhat frenetic horse- 
back actions were certainly not guided into 
the road of reason by shouts of “Giddap” 
uttered in a Babel of tongues by the armed 
services, each eager for the maximum amount 
of public funds. 

The Senate and House seem to be on the 
verge of hasty and ill-considered action; it 
is high time Congress paused, stepped back 
and took a good long look at the entire 
defense problem to put the whole picture in 
perspective. 


CONFLICT NOW JOINED 


That perspective must include not only 
purely military measures, but the European 
recovery program, aid to Greece, Turkey, and 
China, the projected military lend-lease pro- 
gram for strengthening the armed forces of 
our friends in Europe, and all other measures 
which influence the conflict, now joined, 
between the United States and the nations 
of the western world, and Russia and her 
satellites, 

We are, and have been for some time, in 
a cold war with Russia. If we lose that 
cold war We shall surely be in a hot war, or 
shooting war. If we win it we shall quite 
probably be able to avert, or postpone the 
shooting war, or at the very least, if the 
bombs start dropping, we shall be in a far 
better position to win a shooting war. 

This very clearly means that purely mili- 
tary measures must be coordinated carefully 
with other measures; if we overbalance mili- 
tary preparedness at the expense of other 
preparedness we may well precipitate what 
we are trying to avert. 

Nor must we nmiake the mistake of trying 
to provide absolute security. The United 
States, even during this period of cold war, 
cannot possibly organize and maintain with- 
out disastrous results to Our economy and 
our aims armed forces large enough—par- 
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ticularly an army large enough—to prevent 
by physical means the eruption of the Rus- 
sian Army into western Europe. 

Such an ambition would probably mean 
the maintenance of at least 1,000,000 Amer- 
ican troops in Europe, backed up by hundreds 
of thousands in this country. The real de- 
terrent to Russian aggression in the West 
is not, and cannot be, the forces we can 
maintain there. 

The real deterrent is absolutely certain 
knowledge in the Kremlin that armed aggres- 
sion by them will mean shooting war with us. 

In other words, the yardstick of relative 
security in Europe is not merely the number 
of Americans in uniform there. It is that, in 
small part, but it is much more; it is also 
political guaranties against aggression to 
western Europe; it is also the economic re- 
habilitation of Europe and the rehabilitation 
of the military power of the west. 

If France, for instance, had 100 well- 
equipped divisions, ready for instant mobil- 
ization today, the whole complexion of 
European politics would be different. Yet 
France can organize those 100 divisions only 
if we help her with equipment and in other 
ways. 

Our own Army’s estimates of the cost of 
equipping 25 divisions of our own with the 
most modern equipment reach $7,000,000,000 
over a 4-year period; some estimates are 
more than double this figure. How much 
would the reequipment of 100 French divi- 
sions cost? 

Congress has no idea, and yet clearly we 
cannot make plans to build up our own 
forces without correlating them with plans 
to build up the forces of our allies. To do 
so is to legislate blindly. 


COST A MAJOR ELEMENT 


Cost is—and must be—a major element 
in our defense calculations, Congress, so far, 
has blithely dismissed it. A great tax re- 
duction bill has just been passed. Yet plans 
Congress is now considering will increase 
the cost of the Army alone to more than 
$8.200,000,000 annually by .952. 

The 70-group Air Force is going to cost 
at least $7,500,000,000 by the same year; the 
expanded Navy will add at least $6,000,000,- 
000, probably much more, to these figures. 

There is thus clearly projected an annual 
defense budget of at least $21,700,000,000 
without inclusion of costs for atomic energy 
and other related military expenditures. Mr. 
Beardsley Ruml foresees defense budgets of 
$30,000,000,009 annually within a few years. 

What are the implications to our national 
economy of such budgets? Are we to be- 
come a bankrupt state in our efforts to pro- 
vide security? Too little noted was one pas- 
sage in the testimony of Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal: 

“You cannot get a big military program 
unless you cease the making of motor cars 
and washing machines and refrigerators.” 

Production and raw-material controls, al- 
locations and rationing will, in other words, 
be necessary. Where do they start and where 
do they end? Housing is a badly needed de- 
fense measure—no matter in what terms de- 
fense is judged—in this country. Will build- 
ing materials be largely or entirely seques- 
tered for military use? 

What about trucks, machine tools, rolling 
equipment—all badly needed overseas and 
also needed for military production? Who 
gets what? 

Has Congress faced up to the problem of 
what $20,000,000,000 to $39,000,000,000 defense 
budgets would mean to our whole economy 
and to the European recovery program? The 
answer is clearly “No.” 

There is, as part of the great fog of un- 


certainty which seems to have made the con- 
gressional course more bumbling than usual, 
the lesser uncertainty of the time factor of 
emergency. 

Again, too little noticed, had been Mr. For- 
restal’s testimony that “the problem we have 


to face is that we set up a plan last year 
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based on the assumption of no immediate 
danger of war. 

“We think now,” he continued, “that you 
have to contemplate the possibility of war, 
and this is an effort to make an accommoda- 
tion between those two assumptions.” 

But the plans Congress has been consider- 
ing have been based on far more than the 
possibility of war; indeed, the services have 
backed their pleas secretly if not openly by 
flat declarations that war is inevitable and 
some think imminent. 

But if war is indeed imminent, then ob- 
viously the sky is the limit and all the pro- 
posals Congress has been considering are 
“small potatoes.” 

If, on the other hand, we are facing an 
emergency of long duration—and most of the 
signs seem to point that way—then some of 
the programs Congress has been considering 
are exorbitant and if implemented over a 
period of years will prove to be a very severe 
drain upon the Nation. 

It is quite evident that Congress is trying 
to make what Mr. Forrestal called an ac- 
commodation, but the compromises sug- 
gested, influenced as they have been by poli- 
tics, do not appear to be altogether sound 
either from the military point of view or 
from the point of view of the broader pic- 
ture, 

DRAFT-UMT MERGER VIEWED 


The hybrid draft-UMT merger now sug- 
gested is one evidence of this. Under its 
terms the Army will have in one uniform, 
in many cases serving side by side in the same 
units, and separated only by a few months 
in age, young men required to serve for dif- 
ferent periods—some for 1 year, others for 2 
years. 

Those limited to 1-year service could not 
be sent overseas; they would have to be 
weeded out, therefore, of all units sent over- 
seas before those units could be embarked. 
This is obviously an impossible administra- 
tive situation and one not calculated to main- 
tain good morale in the services, because 
of the discrimination which the 2-year men 
would be certain to feel. 

Yet the present need is for manpower—im- 
mediate manpower for which the straight- 
out selective draft to supplement volunteer 
recruiting, is the only possible answer. 

There has been, therefore, little clear 
thinking in Washington about the kind of 
defense we need or about its correlation with 
other national security factors or about the 
implications of a large-scale defense program 
to the future. 

But the greatest danger is the mental psy- 
chosis which the term the “inevitability of 
war” implies. If nations—or their rulers— 
think in those terms, a state of mind is cre- 
ated which does make war inevitable. 

Moreover, the concentration upon purely 
military measures which this state of mind 
forces may reduce the effectiveness of the 
nonmilitary measures which, if successfully 
followed, might make shooting war unneces- 
sary. 

Such is the danger as it appears from be- 
yond the glare of Washington's political klieg 
lights. 





Mothers’ Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Sunday is 
Mother's Day, a day set aside to medi- 
tate upon motherhood, the glories of 
motherhood, the responsibilities of 


motherhood, the sacrifices of mother- 
hood, and the far-reaching influence of 
a good mother in a good home. 

The following Mothers’ Day message 
by Rev. C. E. B. Ward, executive secre- 
tary, the League for the American 
Home, Inc., 55 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, is so appropriate 
and timely during these trying days of 
world travail that I include it as a part 
of my remarks for the consideration of 
my colleagues and the American public 
in general: 


MOoTHER’S DAY MESSAGE 
(By Rev. C. E. B. Ward) 


Mother’s Day highlights mothers’ unparal- 
leled opportunity for molding youth. 


I. CHILDHOOD IS THE TIME 


Hitler taught the world Solomon’s lesson 
given centuries before—‘If you catch a child 
early enough you can teach it to hate or 
love as you please.” 

On this philosophy of “Early Enough” 
Hitler conditioned all Germany to hate and 
kill. 

How early is early enough? The editor 
of an educational magazine says, the char- 
acter of 50 percent of youth is formed be- 
fore the age of 10. The Catholic Church 
sets the age at 7. A college president says 
the first 5 years. Modern psychology says 
the permanent bent is determined before 
the child is 2 years old. A world famous 
clergyman says child character begins form- 
ing from the day it is born. The head of 
the New York Psychological Center says the 
strategic time is when the child is too young 
to understand but not too young to accept— 
that unconscious period when the child, ab- 
sorbing the world around it, is wax to re- 
ceive but marble to retain. 

The hand that rocks the cradle, tucks baby 
in bed, lifts it into its high chair and feeds 
it, does indeed rule the world. 

Any effective youth program must regard 
childhood as the time. Later days may be- 
long to other persons and institutions. 


Il. HOME IS THE PLACE 


Childhood represents divine timing. 
Therefore, home is the place because God set 
the solitary in families where fathers and 
mothers can personally deal with their own 
children individually from infancy, the small 
group facilitating intensive moral and spirit- 
ual instruction. 

Home is the universal agent. Every per- 
son getting into the world in a decent way 
comes through a home. More youth enter 
the career of homemaking than enter all 
other professions combined, thus demanding 
compulsory parent training. Home is the 
only agency reaching every child from 
infancy. 

Home influences persist through life and 
these ramify through every phase of life: 
Faith, character, citizenship in a democracy, 
crime prevention; and when trained parents 
teach their children to have good will to 
peoples across all borders these homes be- 
come the indispensable factor for world peace. 
Our Secretary of State recently declared, 
“Our foreign policy has entered the home 
and taken its place at the family table.” 

Home is the place where America will 
hold its rendezvous with destiny. With 
18,000,000 children between the ages of 7 
and 14 on the loose, according to a Gov- 
ernment bureau, without adequate parental 
guidance, the future is anything but hope- 
ful. 

III, RELIGION IS THE POWER 


A house is a residence. Religion makes it 
a home. Three hundred years ago a young 
immigrant and his bride on their marriage 
day agreed to kneel and pray with and for 
each other every day of their lives. They 
put this agreement in writing and signed it, 
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Their children growing up in this atmosphere 
followed their parents’ example and did the 
same, and their children for 10 generations. 
There has been no crime, delinquency, or di- 
vorce in their descendants for 800 years. 
There have been distinguished clergymen, 
musicians, teachers, all descendants are law- 
abiding citizens. “Families that pray to- 
gether stay together.” 

“I have no trouble with children from old- 
fashioned homes who believe in God,” says a 
juvenile judge. The head of the FBI says, 
“The present lawless condition of youth can 
be cured only by old-fashioned homes and re- 
ligion.” 

During the First World War boys of 30 na- 
tionalities and 8 major religions, to their con- 
stant amazement, lived in the spiritually in- 
spired Marvel House homes in the unity of a 
perfect brotherhood, while their brothers and 
fathers across the sea were fighting each 
other. 

Religion is the power that eradicates crime, 
prevents the broken homes of divorce, makes 
all nations good neighbors. 

The formula for the spiritual atomic force 
needed to shake the world is spiritually in- 
spired homes. It is just as simple as that. 





Capitalism’s Worst Foes Aren’t Reds at All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. H. LICHTENWALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post April 24, 1948: 


CAPITALISM’S WORST FOES AREN’T REDS AT ALL 


A few weeks ago Emil Schram, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, told the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that over the past 2 
years several of America’s largest corpora- 
tions had been forced to withdraw from the 
market issues of new securities representing 
an aggregate of $170,000,000, for lack of pub- 
lic demand. For one reason or another 
American savers and investors were unwilling 
or unable to provide the capital for new 
equipment and plant expansion for these 
vital industries. 

Mr. Schram’s testimony gives point to an 
article which William E. Robinson, vice pres- 
ident of the New York Herald Tribune, con- 
tributed to the March issue of the Clarkson 
Letter, published by Clarkson College of 
Technology at Potsdam, N. Y. Mr. Robinson 
presented the case of a wealthy entrepreneur 
who had been invited to invest $30,000,000 in 
a newsprint-paper mill. The prospective in- 
vestor looked into the matter, and according 
to Mr. Robinson, came up with this result: 

“For an investment of around $30,000,000, 
he and his associates could build a news- 
print mill that would produce around 100,000 
tons a year. At current prices that would 
give him gross sales of roughly $9,000,000. 
* * * On the $9,000,000 worth of sales 
there would be a gross profit, before taxes, 
of around $2,500,000. After taxes he would 
have available for dividends $1,500,000 net 
profit. Out of his $1,500,000 in dividends, 
the Government gets another $1,270,000 in 
income taxes—since my friend and his pros- 
pective partners would be in the 85-percent 
tax bracket. So that, in the first year of 
operation they have $230,000 net after taxes; 
and the Government has in taxes $2,270,000— 
$1,000,000 from corporate taxes and $1,270,- 
000 from income taxes. * * * The own- 
ers have taken all the risks. The Govern- 
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ment has taken ten times the profit of the 
owners, with no risk, no responsibility.” 

The tears, as Mr. Robinson points out, 
are not for his rich friend, who, of course, 
can do better by buying the tax-free bonds 
of some States which is financing a bonus 
for veterans. The tears are for the men who 
might have had jobs in the newsprint mill 
that never got built, and for the American 
economy, which could have been steered a 
little further from inflation by this produc- 
tion that never got produced. 

The tears are also for the capitalist free- 
enterprise system, which has never been so 
much as scratched by the Communists, but 
is being bled to death by its vociferous friends 
and alleged well-wishers, It is all very well 
to wave the atomic bomb at the Communists, 
but we shall not have much to save if some 
curb is not placed on those here at home who 
are responsible for the endless expansion of 
bureaucracy and the continual rise of Gov- 
ernment costs. 

Even within the present fantastic level of 
expenditure, the tax system can be reformed 
so as to remove at least some of its destruc- 
tive effect on the ability of savers and in- 
vestors to save and invest. Without an in- 
centive for investors to provide new capital 
for our industrial plant, the new capital 
will more and more come from the Govern- 
ment—that is, from the forced savings of tax- 
payers instead of the voluntary savings of 
people who see a chance for profit. When 
that process has become the rule, free enter- 
prise will have disappeared from this country. 
And when free enterprise is dead, the death 
of democracy won't be far behind. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade Act Now 
More Important Than Ever Before 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Press of March 4, 
1948: 

IMPORTANT NOW 

President Truman has asked Congress for 
a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This 14-year old law au- 
thorizes the President to make agreements 
with other countries for two-way cuts in 
tariff rates and other barriers to interna- 
tional commerce. 

The act, Mr. Truman says, is more impor- 
tant now than ever before. His reasons for 
saying that seem to us unanswerable. 

With other nations, we are engaged in a 
mighty endeavor to build a peaceful and pros- 
perous world. Continued efforts to stimu- 
late an increasing flow of trade among those 
nations are essential to success of that en- 
deavor. 

The reciprocal agreements recognize the 
fundamental fact that trade is a two-way 
business. We can’t go on forever exporting 
more than we import. Other countries must 
be able to sell their goods to us if they are 
to get dollars to buy our products and to re- 
pay our loans. When we import needed goods 
we improve the living standards of Ameri- 
cans as consumers, and at the same time we 
make it possible to maintain foreign markets 
for our producers. And the lowering of trade 
barriers encourages private trading and free 
enterprise, as distinct from Government 
trading. 


XCIV—App.——178 


Noted Columnist Joins Growing Chorus 
of Those Endorsing Mundt Bill, H. R. 
5852, as a Rational, Workable, Con- 
stitutional, and Constructive Method of 
Exposing and Controlling Communist 
Activities in the United States—Rules 
Committee Grants Rule—House Vote 
Scheduled for May 13 and 14—Early 
Senate Action Sought 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, each mail 
brings new evidence of the growing cho- 
rus of voices endorsing the provisions 
and purposes of H. R. 5852, the so-called 
Mundt bill to control subversive activities 
in the United States. 

Members of the House and Senate re- 
ceiving post cards, letters, and telegrams 
opposing this legislation in the form it 
has come from the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities by unanimous 
action, would do well to squander a nickel 
on the newsstands any day and pur- 
chase a copy of the Communist Daily 
Worker published in New York City. 
Each edition of this Communist smear 
sheet and poison peddler is devoted in 
large part to hysterical attacks upon 
what they call the Mundt police-state 
bill. Evidently the writers of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker have been too busy 
reading radio bulletins out of Moscow 
and the pages of Pravda to study the 
provisions of H. R. 5852 since their en- 
tire tirade is in large part a disorganized 
array of misinformation. In all events, 
each article urges all whom they can 
influence or mislead to “write or wire 
your Congressman and Senator opposing 
this legislation.” 

Members of Congress can, in fact, get 
a fairly accurate concept of the number 
of Communists they have among their 
constituents by counting the inspired 
communications they receive in opposi- 
tion to H. R. 5852 as a result of this Com- 
munist-inspired and financed “write your 
Congressman” campaign. 

As against these shrill and frantic calls 
for help.from the Communist camp, for- 
tunately, Members of Congress can con- 
trast the unprecedented amount of sound 
editorial comment supporting H. R. 5852. 
Such papers as the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Washington Evening Star, 
the Washington News, the Washington 
Times-Herald, the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Hartford Courant of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and many others have given 
this legislation their editorial support. 
All but the Communists and their closest 
associates recognize that the time has 
come to take realistic, effective, albeit 
moderate and sound measures to circum- 
scribe the treacherous activities of Com- 
munists in the United States. H.R. 5852 
proposes action of that type. 

Mr. Speaker, George E. Sokolsky is 
recognized as one of America’s most tal- 
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ented and objective columnists. At this 
time, I would like to call attention to 
his analysis of the Mundt bill and the 
valid reasons he offers for its passage: 


THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Usually, when a congressional committee 
or anybody else wants to determine whether 
a@ person is a Communist, he asks: “Do you 
believe in or plan to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States?” or words to that 
effect. 

That is a foolish question. No Communist 
wishes or plans to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He desires to ex- 
tend the power and authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any other gov- 
ernment. 

He desires to expand its personnel; to de- 
velop its functions until the burden of taxes 
is so great that it produces revolution and 
confusion and then the Communists take 
over. 

Once they do take over, they establish first 
a coalition of left-wing parties; then a dic- 
tatorship of the Communist Party, and finally 
the dictatorship of a politburo—or a small 
oligarchy which produces a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. 

The correctness of the Mundt bill is that it 
meets just that situation. It defines the 
character of the Soviet Russian, the Polish, 
the Rumanian, the Yugoslavian, and other 
Communist governments as a totalitarian 
dictatorship. That is precisely what it is. It 
is not a democracy; it is not a social democ- 
racy, it is not a representative republic. 

It is a totalitarian dictatorship, an oli- 
garchy of a self-appointed elite which en- 
slaves a people without mercy. 

The Mundt bill places restrictions upon 
Americans which are ugly and should be 
unnecessary. But they are not unnecessary 
as much as we may find them offensive. The 
fact is that since 1917 the -world has faced 
this horrible conspiracy; since 1933 this coun- 
try has lived in a nightmare of corruption 
of every tradition of our people, of our liter- 
ature, of our schools, of the components of 
our people, of our society. 

The Communists have invaded our Gov- 
ernment; they spoke for us, but against our 
interests, through the OWI; they managed 
to infiltrate our Army and Navy during the 
war and wrote a literature of falsehood which 
was distributed to our sons. 

They have poisoned our industrial relations 
with the object of reducing the productivity 
of our Nation and so increasing the cost of 
government until the burden of debt and 
taxation becomes unbearable, 

Obviously, existing law is inadequate to 
meet the danger of this fifth column. The 
fact is that many Communists still remain 
in public office and a Federal grand jury has 
been sitting in New York nearly a year with- 
out result; men and women who entered in 
1934 into a conspiracy to invade our Govern- 
ment with the object of spying upon it and 
reaching high places to do it, are as free as 
the wind to continue their work of havoc. 

The Mundt bill says: 

“* * * One result of this method of 
operation is that such political organiza- 
tions are able to obtain financial and other 
support from persons who would not extend 
such support if they knew the true purposes 
of and the actual nature of the control and 
influence exerted upon such Communist 


fronts.” 

Even more amazing is the fact that while 
communism is legally respectable, many well- 
intentioned persons continue to believe that 
this fifth column should be granted all the 


rights and privileges of a traditional Ameri- 
can political party. 

They are incapable of understanding that 
all Communists are agents, by consent, of a 
foreign government, who serve that govern- 
ment faithfully as a matter of creed. 
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The Communist front often consists of in- 
nocent persons who, favoring some cause, be- 
come afiiliated with the Communists and 
thereupon are involved, sometimes unwill- 
ingly and often unknowingly, in the con- 
epiracies of this vast international movement 

r the enslavement of the human race to a 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

The period of probe and investigation is 
over; the time has come for strident action 
in defense of our institutions. 

The Mundt bill is being and will continue 
to be attacked. Check the record of those 
who attack it. You will find that many of 
them have fought every effort, in this coun- 
try, to safeguard the United States against 
the Soviet world revolution. 

If those who attack the Mundt bill have 
such a record, it is not necessary to believe 
a word they say. 

They have lied too long and too often. 
They have demonstrated their enmity to 
America. 


Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s issue of the 
Washington News, the sprightly Scripps- 
Howard newspaper of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, also carried a factual and effective 
editorial on H. R. 5852 which merits the 
reading of Members of Congress. I am 
including it herewith as a part of these 
remarks: 

COMBATING COMMUNISM HERE 


The Communist Party in the United States 
is a menace to the American people, not be- 
cause it advocates unorthodox and unpop- 
ular political doctrines, but because it is an 
arm and agent of a foreign power. 

It is part of a world-wide conspiracy, di- 
rected from Russia. Its present purpose is 
to undermine and weaken our country. Its 
ultimate aim is to establish here a Soviet- 
dominated dictatorship. In the event of war, 
it would undertake to serve Russia as a ruth- 
less fifth column. 

Our Government, by official policy, is op- 
posing Communist aggression in other coun- 
tries. It is our Government’s right, and 
duty, to combat the Communist conspiracy 
here. How to do that effectively, by consti- 
tutional methods—by methods in harmony 
with our tradition of freedom for thought, 
belief, and expression—is the great problem. 

Now, from the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, has come a thoughtful, 
useful contribution to solution of this 
problem. 

The committee’s so-called Mundt bill does 
not propose to outlaw the Communist Party, 
to make membership in that party a crime, 
or to forbid the preaching of communism 
as a political theory. “We are seeking 
rather,” say the authors of this bill— 

“To strike a body blow at the American 
cadre of the Soviet-directed Communist con- 
spiracy. We believe that if its criminal ac- 
tivities are prosecuted, its false fronts ex- 
posed, and its foreign assistance and direc- 
tion cut away, the movement in the United 
States, standing alone for what it is, will be 
overwhelmingly defeated. We are willing 
to permit the theories of communism and 
democracy to clash in the open market place 
of political ideas in America; but we insist 
that communism not be allowed to have the 
unfair advantage in this conflict of the un- 
restricted use of illegal means, the cloak of 
secrecy and fraud, and the assistance and 
direction of a foreign Communist dictator- 
ship.” 

The bill would make it a crime to attempt, 
by any method, to establish in the United 
States a totalitarian dictatorship under for- 


eign control. It would require the Com- 
munist Party to file with the Attorney Gen- 
eral each year a list of its officers and mem- 
bers and a detailed financial report, and 
evasion of this requirement could be heavily 
penalized. It would require organizations 
G 1ated as Communist fronts by the At- 
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torney General to list their officers, but not 
their possibly innocent members. It would 
penalize Government officials who employed 
Communists. 

There are many other provisions in the 
bill, which is of necessity long and com- 
plex. We hope Congress will not rush this 
measure to adoption, as some of its mem- 
bers urge. Time should be taken to study it 
carefully, to consider sincere criticisms and 
suggestions, to make certain that, if en- 
acted, it will be constitutional and can be 
enforced fairly. 

But the screams of the Communist Daily 
Worker that the Mundt bill would mean a 
police state in America need not be taken 
seriously. Those screams, coming from peo- 
ple who worship and serve the most complete 
and brutal police state in the world, are a 
cynical false alarm. 


Mr. Speaker, this morning the Rules 
Committee of the House gave a careful 
and judicious hearing to our presenta- 
tion requesting a rule on H. R. 5852. 
As a result the rule was granted and 
Majority Leader HALLEcK is scheduling 
this legislation for action on the House 
floor on Thursday and Friday, May 13 
and 14. Three Members of Congress, 
KLEIN, of New York City; Isacson, of New 
York City, and Marcantonio, of New 
York City, appeared before the Rules 
Committee in opposition to H. R. 5852 
and in opposition to its being granted 
a rule. Congressman KLeErn stated he 
was authorized to state that Congress- 
man BLaTNIK, of Minnesota, shared his 
viewpoint and joined him in his opposi- 
tion to H. R. 5852. Other than these 
four Members of the House, however, 
nobody was quoted in opposition to H. R. 
5852 and nobody else appeared to oppose 
the legislation or the rule. 

While the constituents who favor 
doing something realistic about the Com- 
munist menace in America, Mr. Speaker, 
may be slow to write their Congressmen, 
I venture the conjecture that 90 percent 
of the people of this Republic applaud 
this prompt action by the Rules Com- 
mittee and will look with favor upon 
those Members of Congress who support 
this legislation in the votes to be taken 
o.: next Thursday and Friday. 





Massachusetts Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, many 
veterans are not familiar with the vari- 
ous benefits, privileges, preferences, and 
exemptions that have been extended to 
them by the laws of the great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. It is, there- 
fore, a pleasure for me to present a com- 
pilation of such laws as prepared by my 
good friend, Otis L. Farley, department 
adjutant of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, room 517, State House, Boston, 
Mass. 

While Comrade Farley’s disabilities are 
such that he is confined to a wheelchair, 
his concern for the even less fortunate 
has led him to take an active part in 





service work in behalf of the DAV for 
many years. He is an inspiration to all 
of us who, like myself, are proud to be 
members of that organization. 
The outline of such laws is as follows: 
BONUS 


Veterans who served honorably in World 
War II between September 16, 1940, and 
December 31, 1946, are entitled to $300 for 
foreign service and $200 for domestic service. 

Allowances are paid to dependents of serv- 
icemen who died during World War II. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


An allowance is provided for the burial 
of indigent veterans, their wives or widows, 
dependent fathers or mothers and minor 
children. Burial may not be in a potter’s 
field. Relatives may be allowed to conduct 
the funeral. 

Cities and towns may appropriate funds to 
veterans’ organizations to conduct funerals 
for World War II dead. 

Any employee of a city or town who is a 
veteran may, when authorized by the mayor 
or selectmen, attend the funeral or memorial 
services of a veteran without loss of pay. 

Death certificates shall set forth military 
record of decedent. 

The dead bodies of veterans may not be 
turned over to medical schools for dissection. 

Cities and towns may appropriate money 
for the care and decoration of graves by vet- 
erans’ organizations. Veterans’ graves are to 
be cared for at the expense of the town if no 
other provision for care is made. 

Cities and towns may appropriate money 
for erecting headstones at veterans’ graves. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgement is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces. 

Servicemen may dispose of their property 
by a nuncupative will. 

Oaths of office of persons elected while in 
the armed forces may be taken before certain 
commissioned officers. 

Procedure has been established for obtain- 
ing relief in certain cases. 

The Civil Relief Act affords protection of 
interests under mortgage foreclosures. 

Disability of minority of veterans qualified 
under the GI bill of rights has been removed. 

No discrimination may be made against 
persons in uniform in public places. 

Certain monthly payments to cooperative 
banks due and payable by men in the armed 
forces has been suspended or waived. 

Temporary suspension of payments is pro- 
vided on certain serial shares of coopera- 
tive banks owned by persons in the armed 
forces or their dependents and the transfer 
of their value to military share accounts. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Absentee registration and voting are pro- 
vided. — 

Any veteran in the soldiers’ home at Chel- 
sea has the same right as any other citizen 
of that city to be assessed and to vote 
therein. 

No veteran, if otherwise qualified to vote, 
shall be disqualified therefor on account of 
receiving aid from a city or town or because 
of nonpayment of a poll tax. 


CLAIMS, ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS, 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


The Adjutant General is authorized to pro- 
cure from the United States copies of the 
records of Massachusetts troops in the War 
of 1812, to preserve such records in his office 
and to certify copies thereof and issue cer- 
tificates relating thereto. 

Copies of veterans’ vital records are fur- 
nished free to veterans, their families, etc., 
for use in connection with claims against the 
United States. 

Copies of certain public records are fure 
nished free to servicemen, 
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The official in charge of veterans’ matters 
in cities and towns records discharges upon 
payment of a 25-cent fee. 

The commissioner of veterans’ services is 
required to furnish, among other things, in- 
formation, prepare papers, and expedite the 
adjudication of claims and assist claimants 
in proving their cases. Municipal and dis- 
trict departments of veterans’ services have 
been established. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS, QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 


Vocational education in towns is author- 
ized to be extended to include disabled 
veterans. 

Educational requirements for admission to 
the bar or for registration as a pharmacist 
do not apply to World War II veterans. 

State hospital, school, or workshop may 
be leased to the United States for the purpose 
of reeducating veterans and rehabilitating 
them into industry. 

Courses of school instruction may be pro- 
vided for a period not exceeding 2 years for 
the benefit of veterans. 

Members of the armed forces and World 
War II veterans who served at least 60 days 
are entitled to take university extension 
courses, free of charge, for a period of 4 years 
from date of discharge. 

Privilege of renewal of an expired license 
as an electrician is granted without exami- 
nation within 4 months after discharge from 
the armed forces. 

War service may be counted as practical 
experience for the purpose of qualifying as a 
plumbing inspector. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 

Aid is extended to children of veterans who 

served in the armed forces of the United 

States during any war and were killed in 

action or died as a result of such service. 

Amount—$350 maximum per year per child. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


A farm-aid bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture assists war veterans wishing to 
engage in farming. 

Labor preferences are extended to veterans 
in construction of rural highways with Fed- 
eral aid. 

Leaves of absence are extended to officers 
and employees of ‘he Commonwealth and of 
local units with preservation of seniority 
rights, retirement benefits, etc. and reinstate- 
ment upon termination of service in the 
armed forces. 

Veterans under 50 years of age and other- 
wise qualified are eligible for appointment 
as teachers in State aided approved voca- 
tional schools. 

Veterans are granted preference in the 
labor service of towns where civil-service 
rules do not apply. 

Veterans are granted preference under civil 
service in State and certain local units. 

Veterans may be appointed as State police 
officers without regard to age requirements. 

Benefit rights of veterans are preserved 
under the Unemployment Compensation Act 
and Teachers’ Retirement System. 

Reemployment is provided for persons who 
left positions upom being called into active 
service in the armed forces (under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940) and who were rejected 
for such service. 

Reinstatement rights of war veterans pub- 
lic-school teachers have been established. 

Retirement is provided for veterans in the 
service of the State. 

Vacation pay is extended to officers and 
employees of certain counties and munici- 
palities who enter the armed forces. 

War-service credit in computing continu- 
ous service of certain municipal officers and 
employees is required as a prerequisite to 
promotions, etc. 

Second-injury benefits are extended to em- 
ployed disabled war veterans by the State. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


By order of the court, notice shall be given 
the Veterans’ Administration of an account- 
ing by a guardian if the ward is entitled to 
any benefit, estate or income payable 
through the Administration. 


HOMES 


The soldiers’ home in Chelsea, Mass., be- 
came a State institution upon the convey- 
ance of certain property on December 1, 
1934. Admission is provided to that home. 
Ambulance service has been provided. 

Authority has been granted for construc- 
tion and maintenance of another soldiers’ 
home at Holyoke. 

Children of veterans may be placed in fos- 
ter homes. 

HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

An incompetent veteran may be committed 
to a Federal hospital. 

Hospital care is provided for needy Civil 
War veterans, their wives or widows. 

Insane persons in the armed forces may 
be detained temporarily in certain State in- 
stitutions. ; 

The Commissioner of Veterans’ Services 
may authorize the payment of medical and 
hospital bills for dependent relatives of per- 
sons in the armed forces. 


HOUSING 


Cities and towns are authorized to provide 
housing for World War II veterans and their 
families. 

State arsenal property at Framingham and 
certain parkland in Newburyport is being 
used for housing veterans. 

Nonprofit corporations may be established 
to provide homes for veterans. 


LAND-SETTLEMENT BENEFITS 


A farm-aid bureau has been established in 
the Department of Agriculture to give assist- 
ance to veterans desirous of engaging in 
farming. The bureau operates in cooperation 
with the State college extension divisions 
and war veterans’ organizations. 


LAWS ON VETERANS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 


Provision has been made for the compila- 
tion of the laws of the State relating to vet- 
erans, 

MEMORIALS 


‘Provisions have been made for the improve- 
ment, care and maintenance of the Massa- 
chusetts World War I memorial at St. Mihiel, 
France. 

Cities and towns may appropriate money 
for medals, scrolls, or certificates honoring 
World War II veterans. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


Cities and towns may appropriate money 
for observance of Memorial Day. 

Veterans in the public service of State and 
local units may be granted leaves of absence 
on Memorial Day. 


RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 


A Commission has been established to pre- 
pare a suitable history of Massachusetts’ part 
in World War II. 

Copies of the Gold Star Record of Massa- 
chusetts in the World War are distributed 
free to surviving parents, widows or heirs. 

A military museum is maintained in the 
State House. 

Provision has been made for the deposit of 
records, relics, etc., for safekeeping in rooms 
in the State House used by veterans’ organ- 
izations. 

Registration is provided of births, deaths, 
and marriages which took place on Federal 
reservations during World War II. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

A Postwar Rehabilitation Commission has 
been established with certain duties. 

Disclosure of the names of relief recipients 
is prohibited except for official purposes or 
charitable organization work. 

Towns may appropriate money for neces- 
sary aid to soldiers and sailors and their 
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families. Names of persons aided may not be 
disclosed. 

Trust companies, savings banks, coopera- 
tive banks, credit unions, and insurance com- 
panies may make loans to qualified veterans 
under the GI bill of rights. 

War allowances for dependents, State or 
military aid, and soldiers’ relief for veterans 
of Worid War II and their dependents are 
administered by a commissioner of veterans’ 
services (formerly commissioner of veterans’ 
aid and pensions). 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTIONS FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
the law providing for the licensing of clubs 
dispensing focd and beverages to members 
and guests. (Not applicable to clubs where 
alcoholic beverages are served.) 

Persons serving in the armed forces are 
exempt from payment of a license fee for 
their dogs. Exemption is available to a per- 
son having a kennel license and who is keep- 
ing such dog or dogs. 

Special hunting and fishing license may be 
issued to persons in the armed forces; no fee 
may be charged a resident and nonresidents 
may be charged a nominalsum. Free fishing 
privileges are extended to veterans confined 
to Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

Reservation and renewal of liquor license 
surrendered by reason of service in the armed 
forces or by order of the military authorities 
is provided. 

Refund is provided of certain portion of 
motor-vehicle license fees when registrants 
surrender certificates and number plates 
prior to their entry into the armed forces. 
Renewal fee is waived if application is made 
within 6 months after discharge. 

Veterans’ organizations may be issued spe- 
cial licenses to sell flags, badges, flowers, etc. 
Disabled war veterans are exempt from ped- 
dlers’ license fees. 

Enlisted personnel of the armed forces in 
World War II are exempt from income tax. 
Commissioned officers have 3 years to pay the 
tax after separation. 

Certain veterans are exempt from poll tax. 

Certain professional and occupational 
licenses, permits, and certificates may be 
renewed within 6 months after termination 
of service in the armed forces. No fee may 
be charged for the period between the ex- 
piration and renewal dates. 

Veterans of any war or blind persons are 
exempt from payment of a fee for insur- 
ance brokers’ licenses. 

Property of veterans’ organizations to the 
extent of $100,000 is exempt from tax. 

Property to the amount of $2,000 of cer- 
tain disabled veterans, their wives or widows, 
and the property of other veterans, their 
wives or widows to the amount of $1,000 is 
exempt from taxation. 

Veterans’ organizations may sell certain 
tickets without license. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Street railways are authorized to make 


special rates for transportation of certain 
World War II veterans. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


State publication of the annual convention 
proceedings of veterans’ organizations is 
provided. 

Certain veterans’ organizations are ex- 
empt from the law relative to registration of 
charitable corporations and the making of 
annual reports. 

It is a penalty to exploit the uniform of 
veterans’ organizations. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
insignia, badges, etc., of certin veterans’ or- 
ganizations is punishable by a fine of not 
more than $20, or by imprisonment for not 
more than 1 month, or both. 

Distribution of the compilation of vet- 
erans’ laws is provided to veterans’ organi- 
zations. 
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Armory privileges are granted to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Cities and towns may provide headquarters 
for veterans’ organizations. 

Rooms are provided in the Statehouse for 
use of veterans’ organizations. 

Drill and parade privileges with firearms 
are extended to certain veterans’ organiza- 
tions, with the right to have certain words 
inscribed on flags and the use of blank car- 
tridges. 

Appropriations may be provided by cities 
and towns for the observance of Memorial 
Day. 

Free copies of the Gold Star Record of Mas- 
sachusetts in the World War may be dis- 
tributed to veterans’ organizations. 

Free copies of Massachusetts Soldiers, 
Sailors, and Ma’imes in the Civil War may 
be distributes iso camps of Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War and tents of 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War. 

Towns may appropriate money for aid to 
veterans and their families. 

Through the sponsorship and cooperation 
of the DAV and other veteran organizations, 
the above legislation has been enacted during 
past years. 

At the present time the DAV, with some 63 
chapters throughout the Commonwealth and 
annual membership dues averaging about $5, 
maintains volunteer or part-time service and 
employment officers in each. 

The present department commander of the 
DAV, Anthony D. Tieso, 198 Manchester 
Street, Mattapan, Mass., has long been active 
in veteran affairs. He is also, at the present 
time, chairman of the Allied Veterans’ Coun- 
cil of the State; former national commander 
of the Italian War Veterans and former Mas- 
sachusetts Department Civil Service chair- 

nan. He has devoted, as evidenced by the 
many posts which he has held, a great part 
of his time to helping solve veteran prob- 
lems, in addition to being a member of the 
United States Civil Service Board of Exam- 
iners of the first naval district. 

In addition to service on a local level, the 
DAV maintains nine full-time national serv- 
ice officers, under the direction of Francis J. 
Henry, at the Veterans’ Administration Re- 
gional Office, 17 Court Street, Boston; an- 
other national service officer, Howard W. Ford, 
maintains an office at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Branch Office, 55 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

These experts have been especially trained 
so that they are in a position to render all 
types of assistance to veterans and their de- 
pendents, particularly in the technical prep- 
aration, presentation, and prosecution of 
their justifiable claims for various types of 
benefits to which they may be lawfully en- 
titled under existing Federal and State laws. 

The DAV was organized in 1920, and chart- 
ered by the Congress in 1932. It is unique 
in that it is composed exclusively of those 
who have given a part of their bodies or their 
health in defense of our country in time of 
wer, and is primarily a service organization. 

In order to provide suitable, useful, gain- 
ful employment for all handicapped veterans, 
the DAV developed a Nation-wide man-job- 
matching method program which has helped 
tremendously in solving this distressing 
problem. Less than 7 percent of the Nation’s 
2,200,000 compensated war disabled veterans 
are totally unemployable. The remaining 93 
percent are less than totally disabled, and 
must, therefore, supplement their inadequate 
compensation payments with income from 
employment. 

It has been demonstrated by the employ- 
ment record of such disabled veterans that 
they have a low absentee record, a low turn- 
over record, a low accident record, and a 
higher efficiency and production record. It 
has thus been proven that to hire disabled 
veterans is just plain, good business, bringing 
benefits directly to them, their dependents, 


their communities, their employers, and to 
taxpayers generally. 

It is definitely in the interest of all Amer- 
icans that the fight for justice be made for 
those who have sacrificed their youth and a 
part of their bodies or their health in our 
country’s most hazardous occupation—its 
military and naval services during time of 
war. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 





National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle. It seems to me 
to express concisely and accurately the 
proper approach to the related problems 
of our national defense and our contribu- 
tion to the achievement of a greater 
measure of international harmony than 
now exists. In discharging our responsi- 
bilities as Members of Congress to pro- 
tect and preserve the Nation, let us 
give heed to this wise counsel. 

The editorial follows: 


CALM JUDGMENT NEEDED 





In the present state of public nerves, the 
remark of Gen. Omar Bradley before the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee that mili- 
tary men “are not sure that there is no war 
right away,” is not precisely a sedative. Al- 
though cast in double negatives, the remark, 
coupled with the statement that “we are 
thinking a little differently about war” than 
was the case 3 months ago, will convey the 
impression, at the least, that world affairs are 
growing progress‘vely worse. 

On the other hand it will be remembered 
that General Bradley is a military man and 
that he was talking specifically about the 
need for immediate enlargement of our de- 
fenses. He would not be likely to minimize 
the war danger. His words will be weighed 
against the considered judgment of many 
other authorities that Russia does not want 
a war at present, that she will avoid any in- 
cident that might cause an explosion. 

The net judgment of most Americans will 
be that the situation is so inflammable that 
common sense demands that we put national 
defense first on our national agenda. Most 
of the stories about Russia’s enormous arms- 
building program may be set down as scare 
talk, but there probably is enough truth in it 
to warrant very serious consideration of our 
own resources. 

From General Clay in Berlin and even from 
General Eisenhower, who spoke Sunday of 
the possibility of “some fool” causing an in- 
cident that might lead to war, come veiled 
warnings of danger. 

Our military men and our new Department 
of Defense are as alive to the danger as any- 
one else. They can be trusted, we believe, not 
to exaggerate the danger. And we believe 
that steps immediately to increase our 
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strength can be taken without causing the 
public to take its eye off the ball of peace. 

If the danger is indeed acute and growing 
greater, the more reason to redouble efforts, 
through the United Nations and through the 
churches and other organizations, to seek the 
sane way of working out differences through 
compromise and negotiation. But alwaya 
with enough visible strength to make our 
views respected. 





Letters to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Boston Globe of May 3, 1948: 


QUICK LOOK 
(By Joseph F. Dinneen) 


I hear of new honors coming to President 
“Mike” Kelleher of the Chamber of Com- 
merce—with some initials after his name 
and high-brow garb. 

To clear the record and give credit where 
it is long overdue it should be revealed now 
that the persons primarily responsible for 
“letters to Italy,” which stimulated the 
corollary “cables to Italy,” originated in the 
mind of former featherweight boxer—he’s 
far from a featherweight now—Luigi Polcari, 
more generally known as Eddie Williams, 
owner of Peter’s cafe at 201 Watertown 
Street, Watertown. Congressman JoHN F, 
KENNEDY acknowledges and proclaims it, al- 
though Polcari says the idea never would 
have grown after it germinated had it, not 
been for KENNEDY. 

Born in Italy, Polcari was brought to East 
Boston at the age of 2 by his parents; at- 
tended Samuel Adams School, became a pro- 
fessional featherweight (delivering 17 
straight knock-outs), and abandoned it for 
an automobile assembly line. Although 
over age, he served in the Marines in World 
War II, and returning to civilian life, opened 
the Watertown restaurant. An exception- 
ally intelligent student of Italian affairs par- 
ticularly (he quotes Lippmann, Dorothy 
Thompson, Senators, and Congressmen accu- 
rately from memory), he was intrigued by 
Sumner Welles’ column of July 9, 1947, in 
the Globe. 

There ought to be a simpler way to meet 
Russian propaganda in Italy, he thought, 
than trans-Atlantic radio beamed to a people 
who either did not have short-wave radios or 
had no way of knowing when programs from 
United States would be on the air. It was 
expensive, he reasoned, and not too effective. 
He thought of writing to relatives and friends 
of his family in Italy, selling them democracy 
in a letter; and then it occurred to him that 
if all Italian-born or Italian descendants did 
the same thing, it could become effective 
propaganda. 

He wrote to Congressman KENNEDY about 
it. KENNEDY took it up with the State De- 
partment, The State Department liked the 
idea, adopted it, and Polcari in an exchange 
of letters surrendered all rights to it. He 
became its first promoter, hopped a train to 
New York, went into a huddle with Generosso 
Pope, editor of Il Progresso, a nationally read 
Italian weekly. The idea was launched; 
picked up by newspapers, commentators, and 
columnists, and Polcari receded to the back- 
ground. He is here projected into the lime- 
light, saluted, and urged to take his bows. 
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President Truman’s Address to National 
_ Conference on Family Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the text of President 
Truman’s extemporaneous speech today 
to the National Conference on Family 
Life: 

Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men, for that cordial introduction. I ap- 
preciate it. I also appreciate the privilege 
of being with you today to discuss with you 
some of your problems, as I see them, and to 
express my own point of view on a subject 
which is close to the heart of every person in 
the world—family life. 

This National Conference on Family Life 
in this country, I am told, is also of vital in- 
terest to a large number of visitors which we 
have here; and I am informed that we have 
enough representatives of foreign nations to 
have a meeting of the United Nations here if 
we wanted to do it. And that is helpful and 
encouraging to us. 

We are interested in the security and the 
welfare of the family, because that is the 
fundamental unity on which all governments 
are formed. Governments are formed for the 
purpose of being of service to the family as a 
unit in our conception of what govern- 
ment ought to be. 

For that reason the welfare and the secu- 
rity of the family is vital to every government 
in the world. 


GOVERNMENT'S RISE SKETCHED 


I am very much interested in the history of 
government from its very beginning and I 
am more than interested in the Government 
of the United States and how it originated, 
and the way of its origin. 

You see, people came to these shores, and 
they came in family units. North of us the 
French fur traders went to Canada for a pur- 
pose, for the enrichment of themselves, and 
to take things out of the country. Families 
came to the United States to build homes and 
to create settlements, and to live in peace. 

Therefore today, when you look back on 
the settlement of North America, you won- 
der how it was ever done. I have been to 
Plymouth Rock, and I have been to Rhode 
Island. I have been to the James River's 
mouth at Jamestown, and I have been to 
South Carolina, and I have been to the coast 
of North Carolina, and I have been to 
Georgia. And when I look at some of the 
things that those ancestors of ours had to 
contend with, I wonder how in the world 
they ever did it. 

I will tell you how they did it. They did 
it because there was an incentive. They 
brought with them ideals. They brought 
with them an idea of Gcd. They brought 
with them the idea of liberty. And as a 
result, we have, I think, the greatest Re- 
public on which the sun has ever shone. 

I am interested, also in the opening of 
that part of the country west of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. My ancestors had 
some interest in that and made some con- 
tribution to it. And some of the things 
they had to go through with then. And 
we think we have troubles. 

WE HAVE TROUBLES RIGHT NOW 

Well, we do, we do. We are having them 

right now in our modern family set-up. 


We are short of housing. We are studying 
health programs. We are working on the 


expansion of social security. All those 
things have their bearing upon the family 
and upon the Government of the United 
States—upon your Government. It is ab- 
solutely essential that we solve these prob- 
lems, just as our ancestors solved them. 

Our housing shortage is almost a fatal 
one. For 4 years I have been attempting 
to get a housing program. I was in the 
Senate of the United States when the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill was first intro- 
duced, and the Senate passed that bill. It 
died in the House. Just recently, the Sen- 
ate again has passed the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill in wonderful form. I am whole- 
heartedly for that bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate and I sincerely hope that the House of 
Representatives will study that legislation 
and give us an opportunity to meet some of 
the shortages with which we are now faced. 

That problem is vital. We have millions 
of veterans who have returned from fighting 
for the liberty of this country and of the 
world who are not able to find homes for 
themselves and their wives and their chil- 
dren. 

Just recently, on this free parking lot in 
the great city of Washington, it was neces- 
sary to have people move on who had been 
living there indefinitely. 

And I remember one case in particular, 
where a young man and his wife and their 
baby and the dog had to be ejected from the 
parking lot down here because they couldn't 
let them stay there any longer. And they 
had no place to go. They couldn't find a 
place in this great city of Washington who 
would let a baby and a dog come and live. 

How are you going to raise a family under 
that condition? 


CHILDREN AND DOGS NECESSARY 


Children and dogs are as necessary to the 
welfare of this country as is Wall Street and 
the railroads, or any one of them. 

We have to find a solution to that. And 
that is what you are here for, to see if you 
can’t help us meet those problems. 

I am only a servant of the people of the 
United States. I can only do what the law 
authorizes me to do as President of the United 
States. I am the enforcement part of the 
Government of the United States for the 
laws that are passed by the Congress. That 
is my duty. That is what I am sworn to do. 

And people talk about the powers of a 
President, all the powers that a Chief Ex- 
ecutive has and what he can do. Let me tell 
you something—from experience: 

The President may have a great many 
powers given to him in the Constitution and 
may have powers under certain laws which 
are given to him by the Congress of the 
United States; but the principal power that 
the President has is to bring them in and 
try to persuade them to do what they ought 
to do without persuasion. That's what I 
spend most of my time doing. That’s what 
the powers of the President amount to. 


ASKS HELP FOR HOUSING BILL 


And you can help the President with those 
powers if you tell these gentlemen on this 
housing bill—about which I was talking— 
what they ought to do. They will probably 
listen to you better than they will to me—at 
least some of them will. Some of them I can 
talk to with satisfaction and get something 
out of. Some of them are running for re- 
election next fall. 

One of the worst things we are faced with 
this year is the fact that we have a Presi- 
dential campaign and all the Members of the 
House of Representatives have to be reelected. 
That is a part of our system, and it’s all right. 
But with some of the problems with which 
we are faced now, it is too bad that that has 
to come along at this time. I hope that 
nothing in the world will interfere with 
our bipartisan foreign policy. That policy, if 
We expect to get peace in the world, must be 
carried to its logical conclusion. We are in- 
terested, as you know, only in peace in this 
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world and in the welfare of the family units 
of the world as a whole, as well as our own. 
That is all I have been trying to get since 
August 14, 1945, when Japan folded up. 

Everybody is interested in peace, and un- 
less we have peace we can have nothing else 
about which I have been talking. 

That we must attain. That we are going 
to attain. We are on the road, even if it 
looks rough and rugged and rocky. But we 
will overcome that situation as we have over- 
come a great many in our past history. 

As we can’t let this one stump us, we are 
going to make the United Nations work for 
peace. That's all we want. 

FAMILY PROBLEMS TO BO SOLVED 

Now you ladies and gentlemen can make a 
very great contribution to that by helping 
us solve our own family problems which 
have a bearing on the very thing I am talking 
about. 

If this country is happy and prosperous 
and everybody is at work, and everybody 
can be happy in his situation, that will con- 
tribute to our help which we are trying to 
get for the recovery of Europe and Asia. And 
that means peace and prosperity for the 
whole world. 

And there is room enough for everybody 
in this world, and room enough for everybody 
to have peace, and have enough to eat and a 
place to sleep. 

If you will just make a survey of the conti- 
nent and see the blank spaces where pioneer- 
ing can still be done, it can be conelusively 
proved that if we solve the international 
problems with which we are faced, and if 
we keep working at the solution of our 
domestic problems, all of them can be 
solved. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate your 
taking time out and the trouble to come here 
and work on your own time for something 
that is of vital interest to the United States 
and to the world as a whole. 

I hope you will furnish us with some solu- 
tions to some of the problems with which we 
are faced. You can do it, if you will set your 
mind to doit. And you can help solve them. 
That is the principal thing. The President 
can’t solve problems by himself. The Con- 
gress can’t solve problems, but the President 
and the Congress and the country can solve 
any problein that comes before us. 

Now let's get this one done. 

I thank you very much. 





Health Insurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
a talk to the doctors of America which I 
was recently asked to give over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

I am very glad to have an opportunity to 
speak on the subject of health insurance. 
Particularly today when hundreds of our 
leading doctors and workers in the field of 
health are gathered in Washington for the 
National Health Assembly. Because you see, 
I don’t have to tell the American people why 
we need national health insurance. They've 
told me. I didn’t convert them—they have 
convinced and converted me to the need of 
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a national health program which can bring 
modern medical care within their means. 
But I do want to talk to America’s doc- 


tors; to the doctors throughout the country 
who are busy treating the sick; to the prac- 
ticing doctor who usually hears of health 
insurance only from the political doctors 


who are obstructing an intelligent, practical 
program. 

To these practicing physicians I want to 

iy that I am for national health insurance 
because I am opposed to socialized medicine. 
Nobody wants to see in this country a so- 
cialistic system of tax-paid medicine, prac- 
ticed by doctors employed and controlled by 
the State 

I repeat—I am for national health in- 
surance because I am opposed to State medi- 
cine in any form. 

I think it is a great misfortune to our 
country and to the great body of sincere, 
honest, hard-working doctors that they have 
been misled and deceived by the arbitrary 
action and leadership of Dr. Morris Fishbein 
and the National Physicians Committee. 
They have been led to believe, by propa- 
ganda methods, that the national health 
insurance bill is socialistic; that it proposes 
state medicine, and that if it is enacted it 
will cause a serious deterioration of medical 
care in this country. The truth is that it 
will improve and expand medical care and 
will result in much greater freedom for our 
doctors. 

It is based on the well-tried, truly Ameri- 
can principle of insurance. People would 
pay small amounts regularly on a budget- 
able basis into a national insurance fund. 
They would pay in proportion to their in- 
comes. The collection would be made 
through our existing social security and tax 
mechanisms. No new bureaucracy would be 
created. 

To this fund the Federal Government 
would add the difference between what our 
families can afford to pay and whatever you 
doctors tell us it will cost to give them high- 
quality medical care. The Federal Govern- 
ment does this and it also sets standards of 
quality approved by the medical profession. 
In effect the Federal Government stops right 
there. 

All this talk of regimentation and Federal 
control which you hear of from Dr. Fishbein 
is so much nonsense. “Nonsense” because 
our bill provides that at this point the funds 
be turned over to the States and by them to 
the local communities. With extra funds, 
of course, in sparsely settled areas. The 
people in each local community—with the 
leadership of their own doctors—would then 
develop their own local plans—cooperative 
plans, medical-society plans, whatever plans 
they and their doctors thought best-suited 
to their local needs. The financing of those 
plans would be guaranteed and not beset 
with the difficulties constantly confronting 
our voluntary plans today. 

The limitations on what the doctor can do; 
the maze of red tape through which he and 
his patients must plow in order to deter- 
mine whether this or that treatment can be 
given under a limited, voluntary plan; the 
uncertainty of income and the necessity of 
accepting part-payments as payments in full; 
the friction between hospital plans and doc- 
tors’ plans, the danger that work will more 
and more be concentrated in the hands of 
the specialist rather than of the general prac- 
titioner—all of these difficulties which con- 
front physicians operating under limited vol- 
untary plans result for the most part from 
t uncertain and inadequate 
financial resources of those plans. National 
health insurance guarantees the adequate 
necessary to remove all these diffi- 
-and it need in no way interfere with 
and local operation of local 
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local control 


And—mark this well, doctors, because you 
ve certainly been told differently—our bill 
ecifically guarantees the patient’s right to 





complete freedom of choice of his doctor. 
And it guarantees the doctor complete free- 
dom from any lay interference in all pro- 
fessional matters. These guarantees are 
written into the national health insurance 
bill. No matter what you might have been 
told, no bureaucrat could change or violate 
them, 

Those are the simple facts about national 
health insurance. All you need do is look at 
our bill and you will see that it is really so. 

I believe the American people do not ap- 
prove the attempts to defeat this bill by 
calling names and using labels instead of 
arguments. Calling a proposal of this sort 
regimentation or socialism or communism is 
sheer fakery. It is worse than fakery. It is 
downright dangerous to the doctors of Amer- 
ica. It is dangerous because it keeps us in 
the Congress from receiving the help of 
doctors in framing a law that will make the 
best modern medical care available to a large 
section of our citizens now denied. We in 
the Congress have taken great pains in draft- 
ing this bill to make it possible for the peo- 
pie of this country to get better medical care, 
while, at the same time, protecting the free- 
dom and dignity of American medicine. But 
through the action and leadership of the 
National Physicians Committee, we have been 
denied any assistance. 

I have mentioned our efforts to guarantee 
the best modern medical practice by the doc- 
tors. If we have overlooked any provisions 
which would give complete assurance to doc- 
tors of our good intent and purpose, we 
would welcome the sincere cooperation of the 
medical profession in working out appro- 
priate provisions. Thus far, that cooperation 
has been denied us. America’s doctors, in 
their own interests, must realize that it is 
time to stop just opposing any program— 
time to stop being led around by sensational 
propaganda misrepresenting the truth—time 
to stop listening to certain political doctors 
who charge regimentation and socialism and 
are doing nothing to aid the American people 
in getting relief from an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

That is why a great American statesman— 
a man whose judgment has influenced opin- 
ion on many occasions, Bernard M. Baruch, 
says—and I quote his words: 

“I urge the doctors to get in and pitch, 
not stand by on the sidelines. You need fear 
politicians or bureaucrats only to the degree 
that you fail yourselves.” 

Able editorials all over the country are 
urging the medical profession to abandon 
the leadership of the National Physicians 
Committee and to aid the American people 
in working out a program which will meet 
the recognized needs of our country. 

The American medical profession is for a 
world health program which the American 
people will help pay for. Why can’t we also 
have an American health program? 





Before Goose-Stepping the American Peo- 
ple Into a Peacetime Conscription, Con- 
gress Should Get the Answers to Many 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr, Speaker, recently 
Gen. J. Lawton Colins, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, speaking be- 
fore the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
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stated, “We furnished to our allies $20.- 
000,000,000 worth of military equipment 
which, expressed in terms of what an 
armored division costs to equip, is the 
equivalent of about 588 armored divi- 
sions; and, in terms of what an infantry 
division costs, the equivalent of about 
2,000 such divisions.” 

Today the Army has on hand 10,000.- 
000,000 tons of ordnance valued. at 
$9,000,000,000. 

This matériel, using General Collins’ 
yardstick, is sufficient to equip 265 
armored divisions for combat, or $00 in- 
fantry divisions. The same ordnance 
would supply 500 combat divisions in- 
cluding both armored and infantry units. 
Yet 89 divisions was the maximum num- 
ber of American combat divisions ever 
assembled at one time in all theaters 
in World War II. 

The balance of our 5,360,000 ground 
forces was required for supply lines and 
other noncombat service. 

But with this stock plie of material on 
hand ready for quick use, the Army is 
sharply increasing its requests. Before 
these requests are considered, the fol- 
lowing questions appear to be in order: 

First. Under what conditions does the 
Army contemplate warfare with field 
numbers triple or quadruple the Ameri- 
can combat forces in World War II? 

Second. If such a war is on Pentagon 
blueprints, are not the American people 
entitled to a clear-cut answer to this 
question, For what reasons is the admin- 
istration determined to go to war to 
enforce its ideas on either boundary or 
political issues abroad? 

Third. What hostilities between na- 
tions, large or small, in any part of the 
world, will not be a signal for American 
military intervention? If reluctance 
ulitimately develops in America to the 
burden of continued military and eco- 
nomic assistance to various nations, 
could that not be a signal for one of 
them, either individually or in concert 
with others, to maneuver itself into a 
state of hostilities with Russia or a Rus- 
sian satellite—feeling certain that this 
situation would compel all-ou, American 
assistance? 

Before Congress adopts peacetime 
conscription or unlimited armament ex- 
penditures, is not a full disclosure by the 
administration on these questions im- 
perative? 

To summarize, the American people 
are asking this question, “Is the Gov- 
ernment determined to go to war for 
any reasons outside of a direct attack 
on America or American garrisons? If 
so, where and for what reasons?” 

Mr. Speaker, are we in Congress dili- 
gent enough and responsible enough to 
get clear and straightforward answers 
to all these appropriate foreign-policy 
questions? 

Or will we accede to the administra- 
tion’s military demands in the “Don’t 
blame us, we do not know nothing” spirit 
with which Tehran and Yalta have so 
long been alibied? 

I suppose that in a totalitarian country 
the citizens do not get the answers to 
such vital questions. However, if the 
American people and their Congress are 
to have an intelligent and effective in- 
fluence on any future decision involving 
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peace or war, they must be fully in- 
formed now of the exact commitments 
and views of the executive branch. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD several edi- 
torials dealing with the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of April 
28, 1948] 


TARIFF TRENDS-—-AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM 
WASHINGTON 


(By Richard L. Stout) 


WASHINGTON.—Wet your finger and hold it 
up. A Republican wind is blowing. Will it 
blow America a new high tariff in 1949? 

There is a faction in Congress that is out 
to beat the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. It wants high tariffs restored. 
But it would be a little awkward to come 
right out and say so now in the middle of 
the election. 

The Hull Act expires next June unless 
renewed in the meantime. A strategy has 
been hit upon to meet the problem. A 1- 
year’s extension is being proposed. That 
takes the tariff out of the immediate cam- 
paign and postpones the problem 1 year, 
Then, if Republican victory comes, as is now 
widely expected, the party can reconsider its 
ancient approach to the great issue. 

Almost since 1890, after Harrison beat 
Cleveland and the McKinley tariff was en- 
acted, returning Republicans have written 
a new tariff. 

When President Taft took office in 1909, 
he summoned a special session to boost tariffs. 
His Payne-Aldrich law included 847 tariff 
changes, 600 upward. The then Senator 
Lodge referred to that struggle of special in- 
terests for tariff benefits as surpassing in 
“ruthless selfishness * * * anything I 
have ever seen.” 

It was Woodrow Wilson, in 1913, who re- 
versed a tariff policy which had been almost 
unchallenged for 50 years. He forced through 
the Underwood tariff slashing rates. 

The war ended, Republicans captured Con- 
gress and promptly voted an emergency tariff 
bill. Wilson vetoed it. 

Then came Harding. He signed the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Act, with rates higher than 
ever before in histcry. Historians say it had 
threefold consequences; it fostered monopo- 
lies, hampered Europe in repaying its debts, 
and brought quick reprisals. 

Herbert Hoover was next. He summoned 
Congress to consider farm relief and “limited 
changes in the tariff.” The old, sordid log- 
rolling story was retold. The Hawley-Smoot 
law put a Chinese Wall round America. With- 
in 2 years, 25 countries established retalia- 
tory tariffs. It helped bring economic crisis 
to Europe; some blame it for World War II. 

Now we come to our own day. For 14 years 

he Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
(1934) has been a keystone of America’s trade 


policy. America is now a creditor, not a 
debtor nation. The Hull agreements have 
steadily reduced tariffs. All this time 


Democrats were in control. Now, for the first 


time, America and the world are going to 
learn what the postwar Republican atti- 
tude is. 

The Hull trade program has come before 
Congress five separate times with its original 
enactment and four continuations. Here is 
the Senate vote on these five occasions: 


1934: Democrats for, 54; against, 5; Re- 
publicans for, 5; against, 28. 

1937: Democrats for, 56; against, 9; Re- 
publicans for, 0; against, 14. 

1940: Democrats for, 41; against, 15; Re- 
publicans for, 0; against, 20. 

1943: Democrats for, 41; against, 8; Re- 
publicans for, 18; against, 14. 

1945: Democrats for, 38; against, 5; Re- 


publicans for, 15; against, 16. 

Here is the similar House record: 

1934: Democrats for, 269; against, 11; Re- 
publicans for, 2; against 99. 

1937: Democrats for, 278; against, 11; Re- 
publicans for, 3; against, 81. 

1940: Democrats for, 212; against, 20; Re- 
publicans for, 5; against, 146. 

1943: Democrats for, 193; against, 3; 
publicans for, 163; against, 26. 

1945: Democrats for, 205; against, 12; Re- 
publicans for, 33; against, 140. 

The foregoing figures show a Republican 
majority in Senate and House against the 
act on every vote except one—that in the 
1943 war year. The record makes all the 
more interesting what the ascendant party 
will do now. 

Business is more divided about tariffs than 
formerly. Some elements fear a new global 
trade war. Gerard Swope, honorary presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co., heads the 
influential Citizens’ Committee for Recip- 
rocal World Trade that is advocating full con- 
tinuation of the Hull pacts. 

A subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which writes tariffs has 
started hearings on extending the Hull Act 
under the chairmanship of Representative 
BERTRAND W. GEARHART, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia. By a strict party division last Friday 
it voted, 5 to 4, to exclude press and public 
from these hearings. Redoubtable Repre- 
sentative Roserr L. DoucHtTon, of North 
Carolina, protested. He introduced the orig- 
inal Hull Act in 1934. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

May 5, 1948] 


THIS ISN'T 1900 


The House Ways and Means Committee, 
dominated by, of all parties, the Republican, 
has barred both the public and the press 
from its hearings on extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements—of all touchy 
questions, the tariff issue. It is reported 
that only critics of the agreements are wel- 
come. 

The chairman, Representative BERTRAND W. 
GEARHART, takes the position that there is 
no time or reason to go over ground well 
explored in the past. Every congressional 
committee dealing with old and controversial 
issues has had to suffer through some repeti- 
tion. That is the price of a fair hearing. 

He states his committee would have heard 
the State Department experts had they not 
been absent at international trade confer- 
ences. They have been back for 2 months. 

He asserts that the trade agreements have 
been negotiated in “absolute secrecy,” there- 
fore, by implication, why shouldn't his com- 
mittee behave likewise? On the contrary, 
open hearings have been the rule on the 
agreements, 

Do the Republican leaders in Congress ap- 
prove of these star-chamber proceedings? 
If so, what are they thinking of? Don't they 
know that the Republican Party has always 
had to combat the ever-recurring charge that 
its leaders take orders from big business be- 
hind closed doors? 

Don’t they know that the great evil in the 
old system of tariff-making lay in logrolling 
by special interests? Don’t they know that 
of all the besetting sins peculiar to the Re- 


Re- 
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publican Party (the Democratic has a brand 
of its own) bungling on the tariff has re- 
turned more often than any other to dis- 
credit it at the polls? Don’t they know this 
is 1948, not 1900? 

If only for the sake of your party, Mr. 
GEARHART, let alone the sake of honest and 
above-board representative government in 
the United States, let the public know what's 
going on in that committee room. 


[From the Denver Post of May 7, 1948] 
THE CONVERT FACES A TEST OF FAITH 


The action Congress takes on the bill to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Act may pro- 
vide the tip-off to tell what way America is 
going in the immediate future in the matter 
of world leadership. 

This is the first time since the Reciprocal 
Trade Act was born in 1934 that it has come 
up for renewal before a Congress dominated 
by Republicans. 

The way the Republican Party, which 
often has been accused of killing whatever 
chance the League of Nations had to suc- 
ceed, has turned from isolationism to full 
support of the United Nations has been one 
of the remarkable political reversals of our 
time. 

Does that reversal represent a heartfelt 
conversion to new ideas? Or is it like the 
pledge which the chronic backslider gives 
under the influence of a momentary qualm 
of conscience? 

The vote on the Trade Act will tell—be- 
cause, since the end of the war and the cre- 
ation of the United Nations, reciprocal trade 
has become an integral part of America’s 
foreign policy. 

It is the motivating force behind the effort, 
in which this country has taken a leading 
part, to form an International Trade Organ- 
ization within the United Nations. It is a 
cornerstone of the European recovery pro- 
gram, whether it has been recognized as 
such or not. 

The Republican Congress cannot claim 
that it is fully supporting this country’s new 
‘role of leadership and cooperation in world 
affairs if it does not go along with the re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

With the Reciprocal Trade Act as its prin- 
cipal tool, this country has been striving to 
break down the many restrictions to the 
free movement of international trade. The 
restoration of trade and the stabilization of 
currencies, if they can be accomplished, may 
prove in the long run to be more important 
to peace than some of the political settle- 
ments the United Nations is striving to bring 
about. 

Acting on American suggestions, repre- 
sentatives of 16 western European countries 
are meeting today in The Hague to consider 
revolutionary political and economic pro- 
posals. 

They will. consider setting up a 16-nation 
parliament, the establishment of common 
citizenship.for all their peoples, the aboli- 
tion of customs barriers, the adopvtion of a 
common currency, and a united program for 
the development of all their industries. Un- 
der such yians, western Europe eventually 
would beccme 1 nation, to all intents and 
purposes, instead of 16. Even though they 
may not be adopted at this time, those plans 
show what might be accomplished with 
proper encouragement from this country. 

If Congress should reject the renewal of 
the Trade Act, it would serve notice on 
western Europe and the whole world that 
the Republican Party, which hopes to take 
charge of the American Government for the 
next 2 to 4 years at least, has decided to go 
back to a policy of economic isolationism and 
will not attempt further economic interna- 
tional leadership. 

If Congress should renew the Trade Act 
for only 1 year, it would be serving notice 
that the Republican Party is considering 
changing its mind if a Republican lands in 
the White House next January. 
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If Congress should write into the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act a proviso that it must approve 
any and all tariff reductions, it will be serv- 
ing notice that international policy is going 
to be subjected to domestic political wran- 
gling 

Nothing short of a full 3-year renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act will assure other 
countries that the United States is stead- 
fastly determined to use it all-powerful eco- 
nomic influence on behalf of greater pros- 
perity for all peoples. 





A Compilation of the Responsible Ameri- 
can Officials at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing a list of the responsible Ameri- 
can officials at the Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam Conferences. 

OFFICIALS AT ALL THREE—TEHRAN, YALTA, AND 
POTSDAM 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army. 

Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of 
Staff to the President. 

Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander 
in Chief, United States Fleet. 

W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to 
Russia. 

Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Services 
of Supply, United States Army. 

Charles E. Bohlen, Department of 
State. 

OFFICIALS WHO ATTENDED A LESSER NUMBER OF 
THESE CONFERENCES 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt—Teh- 
ran and Yalta. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Special Assistant to 
the President—Tehran and Yalta. 

Maj Gen. John R. Deane, United 
States military mission to Russia—Teh- 
ran and Yalta. 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold, United States 
Army Air Forces—Tehran and Potsdam. 

James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State— 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

Vice Adm. Emory S. Land, War Ship- 
ping Administrator—Yalta and Potsdam. 

H. Freeman Matthews, Department of 
State—Yalta and Potsdam. 

John G. Winant, Ambassador to Great 
Britain—Tehran. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of 
State—Yalta. 

Vice Adm. Charles M. Cooke, Jr., com- 
mander, Seventh Fleet—Yalta. 

Maj. Gen. John E. Hull, War Depart- 
ment, General Staff—Yalta. 

Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, United 
States Army Air Forces—Yalta. 

Alger Hiss, Department of State— 
Yalta. 

President Harry S. Truman—Potsdam. 

Joseph E. Davies, special ambassador— 
Potsdam. 

Edwin Pauley, special ambassador— 
Potsdam. 
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Robert D. Murphy, political adviser, 
United States zone in Germany—Pots- 
dam. 

James C. Dunn, Assistant Secretary of 
State—Potsdam. 

William L. Clayton: Assistant Secre- 
tary of State—Potsdam. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, special assistant 
to Secretary of State—Potsdam. 

Wilder Foote, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State—Potsdam. 

Liewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., Foreign 
Service officer, Department of State— 
Potsdam. 

Charles W. Yost, executive secretary, 
Department of State—Potsdam. 

James W. Riddleberger, Department of 
State—Potsdam. 

R. Borden Reams, 
State—Potsdam. 

J. Langdon Ward, Department of 
State—Potsdam. 

The dates of these conferences were 
as follows: Tehran Conference, Novem- 
ber 28—December 1, 1943; Yalta Confer- 
ence, February 3-11, 1945; Potsdam Con- 
ference, July 17-August 2, 1945. 

The information for the above com- 
pilation was secured from the Depart- 
ment of State documents entitled “Par- 
ticipation of the United States Govern- 
ment in International Conferences— 
July 1, 1941-—June 30, 1945” and “Par- 
ticipation of the United States Govern- 
ment in International Conferences—July 
1, 1945-—June 30, 1946.” 


Department of 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include herein a powerful editorial in 
support of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and containing a noticeable 
warning to the Republican Party in the 
Congress, appearing in the April 27, 1948, 
issue of the Boston Herald, a newspaper 
that is fair in its news columns to the 
Democratic Party, but which is one of 
the strongest Republican newspapers of 
the country. In view of this, the editorial 
should convey on this legislation a sig- 
nificant message to the Republican 
leadership. 

PRACTICE WHAT WE PREACH 

The little group of Republicans who are 
most likely to embarrass their party, not to 
mention their country, are laying their 
plans for an attack on the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. These are the men who 
still think in terms of the sort of economic 
nationalism which Russia practices, and 
which we have announced to the world we 
abhor. They think of the world in terms 
of the horse-and-buggy age, of high protec- 
tive tariffs, which no one in his right mind 
associates with anything but a growing 
economy whose infant industries need pro- 
tection. They think of the rest of the world 
as a market, but fail to ask themselves where 
the customers are to get the dollars to pay 
for their purchases here unless we buy what 
wecan from them. They protest to the con- 





trary, but what they really would like to see 
is a return to the old-fashioned logrolling 
congressional tariff making which has proved 
more of a political liability to the Republi- 
can Party than any other single GOP in- 
dulgence we can think of. 

To oppose extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act at this time would be 
particularly stupid. In the first place, it is 
an integral part of the Nation’s foreign policy 
which the Republicans have supported in 
sO many other respects. 

Any high-school pupil can understand 
that there can be no effective political co- 
operation if, in the economic field, we are 
antagonistic to our would-be friends. What 
could be more provocative than to scrap a 
tariff policy which the whole world has 
hailed as a manifestation of America’s good 
intentions? What could be more objection- 
able than for us to tell our friends abroad, 
much in need as they are, that we won't buy 
their exports? What could be more con- 
tradictory than to say in the Marshall plan 
that we want to help them to the tune of 
many billions only to turn around and deny 
them the markets here which would cut down 
their need for our aid and ultimately reduce 
our outlay under the Marshall plan? 

Besides, ever since the United States took 
the initiative in promoting world economic 
cooperation at Bretton Woods in 1944, our 
Government has progressively sponsored 
programs, which depend upon lowering tariffs. 
Our widely advertised objective has been to 
create conditions of multilateral trade as 
freely as possible. We are the champions 
of freedom, in trade as in other areas of 
human activity. Not free trade per se, but 
trade as free as practical considerations make 
possible. No program has yet been devised 
which assures a progressive lowering of 
tariff barriers by the United States as fairly 
and effectively as that which has been con- 
ducted for 14 years under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, a law originated by 
Democrats which copied a principle inaugu- 
rated earlier by Republicans. 

Finally, we must bear in mind that just as 
our country is the champion of a trade multi- 
lateralism, which is a term for freest pos- 
sible trade, so Soviet Russia is the champion 
of the opposite and restrictive technique of 
bilateralism. 

It is time that the Republican leadership 
in Congress made clear which side it will 
take in this old battle fought in a new and 
critical setting. The big men in the party 
must stand up and assert themselves before 
mice-like characters have nibbled away one 
of the foundations of America’s program for 
freedom. 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
dealing with the President’s radio speech 
on housing, which was printed in the 
Washington Daily News of May 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOOD, PLAIN TALK 

Mr. Truman's speech to the National Con- 
ference on Family Life read well and listened 
better. It was his first extemporaneous 
speech over the radio networks since he 
became President, and we’d rate it a hit. 











Any President takes a chance when he 
talks informally. One unguarded remark, 
one sentence spoken without being thought 
through, might cause him and the country 
a lot of trouble. It’s safer to read a pre- 
pared address, written and polished with the 
help of political advisers and experts and 
ghosts. But, in Mr. Truman’s case, at least, 
it isn't as effective. 

There was no hifalutin language in his 
speech to the Family Life Conference. 
Purists might complain that there were a 
few errors of grammar. It couldn't rank as 
great oratory. It was just good, plain talk 
which gave the impression of coming from 
a good, sincere man. 

What, for instance, in all the millions of 
words various people have written and 
speken on the housing problem, put it in 
more human terms than Mr. Truman's story 
about the family that couldn't find a home 
for a baby and a dog? Nobody could mis- 
understand him, and few could disagree with 
him, when he said: 

“Children and dogs are as necessary to the 
welfare of this country as is Wall Street and 
the railrocds, or any one of them. We have 
got to find a solution to that.” 

We doubt that a 10,000-word Presidential 
message, however carefully prepared, could 
do so much to rally support for the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill as-Mr. Tru- 
man's six simple sentences: 

“Our housing shortage is almost a fatal 
one. For 4 years I have been attempting 
to get a housing program. I was in the 
Senate when the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
was first introduced, and the Senate passed 
that bill. It died in the House. Just re- 
cently, the Senate has passed the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill in wonderful form. I am 
wholeheartedly for that bill as it passed the 
Senate, and I sincerely hope that the House 
of Representatives will study that legislation 
and give us an opportunity to help meet 
some of the shortages with which we are 
now faced.” 

The House has been far from cordial to the 
T-E-W bill. Some of the Republican leaders 
there have seemed determined not to let it 
become law. If anything could persuade 
them to give this measure a long new look, 
and perhaps to change their attitude, the 
fact that Mr, Truman said “wonderful” about 
a bill largely the product of hard work and 
hard thought by Senator Tarr might be that 
thing. 





Women in Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoxp an edi- 
torial entitled “Women in Defense,” ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post for 
May 7. I make this request for the rea- 
son that at this time the Committee on 
Armed Services is considering a bill for 
selective service, in order to get more 
manpower into our armed forces, to 
strengthen them from the viewpoint of 
security. For that reason, it seems to 
me that the editorial is peculiarly appro- 
priate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


WOMEN IN DEFENSE 


What status women are to have in their 
country’s long-term defense program is now 
up to a Senate-House conference. Senate 
conferees are expected to stand firm for their 
bill, passed unanimously, to make Wacs, 
Waves, Spars, and women marines a part of 
the Regular armed services. The House bill 
put them into a Reserve corps to which they 
would be called when needed. What caused 
the House to take this action after heads of 
the armed services had urged that the women 
be given Regular status remains a legislative 
“whodunit.” The House Armed Services 
Committee sprung the first surprise when, 
by a vote of 26 to 1, it recommended the 
Reserve corps provision. 

House discussion of the measure was fusty 
and evasive, abounding in tribute to the 
services of the women’s corps in wartime, 
but falling back on such excuses as “not 
wise at this time’; “certain doubtful ques- 
tions are involved”; “never been done be- 
fore.” One undercurrent of debate indicated 
that dislixe of granting women commissions 
in the Regular armed services, since in tra- 
ditional warfare they do not bear the brunt 
of combat, entered strongly into the House 
action. However, plans for future warfare 
are based on the assumption that virtually 
all citizens will be in danger. And future 
defense against bombs—atomic or other- 
wise—demands strong preparation on the 
home front. As heads of the armed services 
have stressed, a nucleus of trained women 
to be expanded in event of emergency is 
urgently needed. But the best personnel for 
a skeleton staff cannot be obtained unless 
the armed services are to offer women careers 
that have security and permanence. 

Aside from the practical need of making 
the women’s corps Regular and permanent 
is the fact that American women deserve 
such a gesture of recognition. In another 
war their role may be as arduous and pos- 
sibly as dangerous as men’s, In the defense 
program, which it is hoped will prevent war, 
their services will be needed for a long time 
to come, especially in performing many dull 
routine jobs. It would seem elementary 
strategy as well as justice to encourage them 
with definite recognition rather than shove 
them aside with a pat on the back. 





TVA Steam Plant—Answer to Testimony 
of Power Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement of case of the private power 
lobby against the appropriation to begin 
construction of the TVA steam plant 
at New Johnsonville is full of inac- 
curacies, half-truths, and contradictions. 
Because of the way the hearings were 
conducted there was little or no oppor- 
tunity to rebut or explain some or their 
charges and statements. I have pre- 
pared a digest of and comments on their 
testimony which I hope may be useful 
to those who have an open mind on this 
issue. The same is as follows: 

1. Construction and operation of such a 
steam plant would be contrary to the pur- 
poses of the TVA Act and without authori- 
zation by that act. 

This is the mean legal argument in the 
brief filed by utilities (pp. 991-1014 of the 
hearings). Although Mr. Swidler’s brief (pp. 
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1050-1058) was prepared earlier, it provides 
an answer to the utilities’ case which is 
simply a restatement of arguments they 
failed to win in the Ashwander and 18 com- 
pany cases. 

2. Construction and operation of the steam 
plant would be unconstitutional. 

Also covered by respective briefs. It was 
also argued that Congress should be particu- 
larly cautious about appropriating for a 
steam plant if it has any doubts of its con- 
stitutionality, because if the appropriation 
is made, no one can then invoke a judicial 
determination of whether the action was un- 
constitutional. 

3. The Government doés not have, should 
not have, and cannot lawfully assume, any 
responsibility for supplying the power needs 
for commercial, municipal, or domestic pur- 
poses within any area. 

Also covered by utilities’ brief. 

A hasty inspection indicates that the argu- 
ment is that the Government has no more 
obligation to supply power requirements of 
the area than to supply needs for any other 
product; and that since, in the utilities’ 
judgment, the steam plant is unlawful, there 
could be no basis for undertaking an obliga- 
tion for power supply which might eventually 
require the steam plant. 

4. Augmentation of its power business as 
proposed by TVA would be destructive to 
tax-paying utilities. 

Mr. Smith expressed the belief that an un- 
disclosed motive behind the request for the 
steam plant is to prepare TVA to expand 
still further the territory of its power monop- 
oly (p. 965). In this connection, a utility 
map of the TVA power empire is included 
in the hearings (oppposite p. 964). The fact 
is, of course, that TVA’s request for the steam 
plant is based upon the need for its output 
to meet the growing needs of the existing 
service area (pp. 434, 441, 449, 450, etc.). 

5. Addition of the steam plant to the TVA 
system is unnecessary for its legitimate busi- 
ness of disposing of surplus power, with pref- 
erence to specified customers. 

Mr. Smith’s claims here were that the 
ratio which sales to preference customers 
bears to total generation of TVA's plants is 
now substantially less than just before or 
during the early part of the war and that 
even if TVA has a responsibility to meet all 
needs of the preferred customers it is abun- 
dantly clear on any basis of measuring their 
needs and forecasting future load growth 
that TVA has an ample supply for them for 
a long, long time to come (p. 967). In sup- 
port of these points two charts were in- 
cluded in the hearings. The first (opposite 
p. 965) , which compares generation with sales 
to preference customers by years, is mislead- 
ing for two or three reasons, one of the most 
important of which is the omission of gov- 
ernmental use from the use of preferred 
customers. The second chart (opposite p. 
966, described p. 971) which compares ca- 
pacity, present and projected, including pos- 
sible additional units at existing dams, with 
energy output and sales, is also misleading, 
because future capacity is compared with 
present load and because due allowance is 
not made for the difference between peak 
demands and average loads. 

On this point, a comparison probably can 
be made, within the limits of censorship re- 
garding the power requirements of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, between the 
loads of all preferred customers and the avail- 
able energy, particularly as projected to about 
1952. The fact that a much more critical sit- 
uation will exist for the central and western 
parts of the area than for the area as a whole 
also needs to be brought out. 

It was argued that if the municipalities (or 
industries) will need additional power by 
1951 or 1952, they could build their own steam 
plants by that time (p. 1017). This ignores 
the fact that TVA has completed its plans, 
prepared its specifications, and obtained bids, 
while it would take months for similar steps 
to be taken by anyone not presently contem- 
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ads would afford a reasonable solution (p. 
974). The fact is that none of the neighboring 
tilities are in any position to promise TVA 
supply of firm power at time of peak loads 
y 1951. Sporn pr: .ctically said so in stating 
facilities for manufacturing generating 
jyuipment would be entirely occupied for the 
xt 5 years in providing for expanding loads 
1d buil ids 1g Up margins of reserve to some- 


re ne r proj 
mith 
ted th t 
ate re 
y embs 


er Values (p. 1031). 
contradicting Mr. Sporn) esti- 
ought to have an ade- 
1951 unless the coun- 
rks on a very, very large renewed 
nse program (p. 983). He said the utili- 

1 the eastern area are adding 6,000,000 


utilities 


erve Margin in 


kilowatts most of which were held back by 
priorities during the war (p. 981). It is 
doubtful if either of these statements can 
be supported. It is not clear that there 
will be adequate margins in 1951 and the 
records of the Federal Power Commission 
will also show that the utilities did not pro- 
ceed promptly after the war to add capacity 
as rapidly as possible. Some measure of his 
definition of an adequate margin in 1951 may 
be indicated by his statement that the utili- 
ties do not consider that there is a present 
shortage of power (p. 983). He conceded 
that there is a tightness but apparently chose 
to ignore the present instances in which in- 
dustry is unable to obtain power in desired 
amounts in various areas. 

7. Adding the steam plant would permit 
TVA to continue and to enlarge its supply of 
firm power to non-preferential customers, 
and to Go so on a subsidized basis at tax- 
payers’ expense. 

Here the utilities megnified the size and 
distorted the character of direct sales to in- 
dustries. They stated that such sales are 
largely on contracts cancelablr on relatively 
short notice, in some cases as short as 12 
months (p. 972), in the face of the obvious 
fact that an industry cannot build a plant 
without long-term assurance of power sup- 
ply. They stated that a casual review of 
TVA’s firm obligations to industry makes it 
obvious that other sales included in the 
category of sales to industries and Federal 
agencies are of no great consequence (p. 972). 
Here they have jumped to an erroneous con- 
clusion as to the size of TVA’s power deliv- 
eries to Oak Ridge and other Federal projects. 

On this point they also argue that while 
industries in the Tennessee Valley have not 
added to their own generating capacity (Alcoa 
has added some), since subsidized power is 
available, that in the United States as a 
whole installations of power plants by indus- 
tries have increased in approximately the 
same proportion as installations by utilities 
(p. 975). This is not so. 

The Edison Electric Institute’s own figures 
show * reduction in the proportion of indus- 
trial electric requirements supplied by indus- 
tries’ own power plants from 42 percent in 
1925 to 33 percent in 1944. More recent data 
on generation of electricity in industrial 
power plans is presented in the Krug report 
on National Resources and Foreign Aid (p. 
25). In 1940 such plants generated 40,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, about 27 percent as 
much as the total which utilities generated 
in the same year. But the estimated figure 
for 1947 showed that generation by indus- 
trial power plants increased from 1940 to 
1947 by only about 10,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or less than 10 percent as much as the 
increase in generation by power systems. 

The utilities argued that industries should 
build their own plants in the TVA area and 
claimed that industries often do so in the 
areas the utilities serve, sometimes with the 
utilities’ encouragement (pp. 975, 989). Mr. 
Sporn indicated later, without trying to make 
the point very clear (p. 1027), that in speak- 
ing of actual installations by industries in 
other areas, he was really speaking primarily 
if not solely about cases where industries 
need a great deal of thermal energy (mean- 
ing that they need large quantities of steam 
in their process, with the result that power 
can be produced more or less incidentally). 

8. Enlargement of TVA’s sales to non- 
preferential customers would be injurious to 
the welfare of other sections of the United 
States. 

The argument here apparently assumes 
that industry would grow in the Tennessee 
Valley only if it moved there from another 
area. 

A claim that TVA financed State advertis- 
ing luring industry into the area was shown 
by Mr. Gort to be unfounded (p. 1025). 

In response to inquiries as to any specific 
industries which had been enticed into mov- 
ing into the area from somewhere else, the 
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utilities could cite mo cases. Vague refer- 
ences were made to the Monsanto and Victor 
Chemical Cos., but it was pointed out to 
the utilities that the location of phosphate 
deposits was undoubtedly a controlling fac- 
tor in the location of these plants. Finally, 
Mr. Smith said he was advised by one of the 
other utilities’ representatives present that 
a West Virginia company had lost a prospec- 
tive customer when the Wolverine Tube Co. 
located in the Tennessee Valley (p. 1027). 
Of course in the case of most projected in- 
dustrial plants, a wide variety of locations 
are explored. If the reasoning in the Wol- 
verine case is followed, it may be said that 
the TVA area has lost the great majority of 
its prospective customers to other areas. 

9. The steam plant will establish a prece- 
dent to permit the Government to embark in 
any business anywhere in competition with 
its citizens. 

Here the utilities express the fear that if 
TVA, with its obligation for serving its area, 
can build steam plants, ail Federal agencies 
with any surplus power to sell would build 
steam plants. Then the argument is carried 
to the extreme by ignoring the fact that the 
supply of electricity is inherently a public 
business in which private utilities engage 
only by franchise and the claim is made that 
the steam plant would be a precedent for the 
Government’s selling food, clothing, or any 
other article. 

10. Authorization of the steam plant would 
be damaging to the national defense. 

The foregoing nine points were listed 
(using a few more words) by Mr. Smith at the 
beginning of his testimony. This point is 
one which was added by Mr. Sporn, His 
argument on this point (p. 1031) is along 
the following lines: In 1939 the utilities had 
a margin of reserve of 26 percent. If this 
margin had been only 5 percent as in 1947 a 
totally different history of war production 
might have been written. The utilities will 
keep manufacturers of turbines and genera- 
tors loaded with orders for at least 5 years 
to bring up margins of reserve to somewhere 

ear proper values. The appropriations for 
the TVA steam plant would convince neigh- 
boring utilities that they should not build 
up margins because their areas might be 
encroached upon. Similarly, in other areas 
as the result of the precedent for steam in 
the TVA area thr same reaction would take 
place. Hence adequate margins would not be 
realized. This certainly suggests that the 
utilities cannot be relied upon to undertake, 
come what may, the job of power supply. 
The statement also contradicts, of course, the 
testimony by Mr. Smith that the capacity al- 
ready on order will provide adequate mé ost Ss 
not only for reserves but to supply firm pow 

to TVA. 





Retirement Increase Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


©F LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who strongly supported the Crosser 
bill in the last Congress, I have been 
giving some thought to the objectives em- 
braced in two pending bills which carry 
the benefits of the Crosser bill a step 
further. I refer to H. R. 5875 and H. R. 
5993, both introduced by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. These bills, 
in a word, have for their objectives, 
first, increasing benefits under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act by 








25 percent; second, increasing retirement 
annuities and pensions under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act by approximately 
20 percent; and third, fixing the con- 
tribution at a definite figure for years 
to come. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering these ob- 
jectives, it is well to bear in mind that 
practically every group in the Nation has 
been accorded increased pay. Condi- 
tions have brought on increases in prac- 
tically all phases of our national econ- 
omy. Just recently Congress passed a 
new retirement bill for all Federal em- 
ployees under civil service and that bill 
provided for increasing the retirement for 
those who have already retired in a min- 
imum sum of $300 annually. Wages have 
been increased, and properly so. Rates 
of common carriers have been increased. 
The Congress has before it right now 
bills to increase salaries of Federal em- 
ployees. All of these increases are justi- 
fied. I give these few instances, Mr. 
Speaker, and instances could be cited in 
great length, to show that most of our 
people have had increases. The Rail- 
road Retirement Act was passed 11 years 
ago and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act was passed 8 years ago. 
Although most other groups have had 
consideration and increases, the railroad 
men who have been retired and also those 
who come under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act have not been accorded any 
increases of monetary benefits. 

In view of all this, Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the railroad men have a just 
claim in urging these two bills. I am 
informed that the Railroad Retirement 
Board has given close study to these bills 
and has determined that they can be 
supported by present tax schedules. 

The increases these bills would provide 
are certainly necessary. The retired peo- 
ple, especially, are in dire need; their 
average retirement income is only $70 a 
month and thousands of them get only 
$50 or less. I feel strongly that since 
the need is urgent, and the money is 
available, Congress should take immedi- 
ate and favorable action on H. R. 5993 
and H. R. 5875. 





The Republican Party Must Nominate at 
Philadelphia the Best Vote-Getter in Its 
Ranks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. HOWES MEADE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. MEADE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Republican Party, with its sound 
political philosophy, has long been de- 
serving in assuming the position of di- 
recting our National Government. The 
voters in 1946 elected a sufficient num- 
ber of members of our party to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to give 
us a slight majority inthe Congress. We 
have found it extremely difficult to put 
forth the full Republican program the 
country expects and deserves with a 
President of opposite political faith con- 
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tinually, by veto and otherwise, blocking 
our program. We must this year elect 
both a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress, so that these two 
branches of the Government may work 
hand in hand. 

Too few of us realize, in view of the 
apparent popularity of our party, just 
how difficult at best it will be to win both 
the Presidency and the Congress in 1948. 
We can, unless we are farsighted in our 
selection of our Presidential nominee at 
the convention in June, perhaps win the 
Presidency and at the same time lose 
control of the Congress. 

Here are the plain and simple facts: 
This year one-third of the Senators will 
stand for reelection. Of these 32 Mem- 
bers of the Senate, 18 are Republicans 
and 14 are Democrats. If the States in- 
volved were to reelect these same party 
members, the standing in the Senate 
would remain the same in 1949 as now. 
This, of course, would be 51 Republicans 
and 45 Democrats. A close analysis of 
the States with senatorial elections this 
year reveals that 14 are certain to return 
Republican Members and 13 are certain 
to return Democratic Members. 

The apparent Republican States are 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Illinois, 
Delaware, South Dakota, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Michigan, New Jersey, Wy- 
oming, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Maine, 
and Iowa. 

The equally apparent Democratic 
States are Mississippi, Louisiana, Rhode 
Island, Colorado, Arkansas, South Caro- 
lina, Montana, Texas, Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and North Caro- 
lina. 

This leaves the Republican Party with 
the difficult ask of reelecting Republi- 
can Senators from three States south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line or the 
party will lose control of the Senate. 
These States are Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. 

In order to have.a voting majority, 
not only must we win these three States, 
but we must capture a Democratic seat 
in addition to these three. Judging 
from the past, the most logical would be 
New Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, coming from Kentucky, 
I think I know the political situation 
there. Only 7 months ago, in November 
1947, we had a gubernatorial election. 
Kentucky went approximately 100,000 
Democratic in that election. The other 
States involved did not have State-wide 
elections last year, so we can only con- 
sider the Kentucky results. I know we 
cannot hope to win in these four States 
with just any candidate. We must nom- 
inate at Philadelphia the best vote getter 
the Republican Party has in its ranks, 
We must nominate the Republican con- 
cerning whom the people in the several 
States have had the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves as to their choice and 
have consistently chosen by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. We cannot afford to 
take a chance on losing control of the 
Congress. We know from our experi- 
ence that in order to put forth our full 
Republican program we must have both 
branches of the Government. 

The Gallup poll that appeared in vari- 
ous Sunday papers on May 9, 1948, has 
long been recognized for its accuracy. 
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This most recent poll gives ample evi- 
dence of the most certain way to gain 
the White House for our party and save 
the control in the Senate and House. 

The figures showing Mr. Stassen’s pop- 
ularity in the South is particularly re- 
vealing. The South needs the existence 
of a two-party system for its future prog- 
ress. All southern leaders know this and 
desire it. Mr. Stassen leads President 
Truman in this area. We of the party 
must not fail next month at Philadel- 
phia to nominate the best the party has 
to offer to the voters of the Nation. 

The poll above referred to follows: 


THe GALLUP POLL—STASSEN FAR AHEAD OP 
TRUMAN IN NATION, NEAR Draw In DIXIE 


(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 8.—The first full 
indication of the extent of the anti-Truman 
revolt in the South can be seen in the latest 
survey of political sentiment by the institute. 

In the traditionally Democratic South, a 
Republican candidate for President, Harold 
E. Stassen, runs neck and neck with Presi- 
dent Truman in a Presidential trial-heat 
race. In 13 years of institute polling on 
political sentiment, nothing like that has 
ever been found before. 

Throughout the Nation as a whole, Stassen 
runs considerably ahead of the President and 
shows a substantial increase of strength 
since February. Stassen’s rise is reflected in 
three trial-heat races over a 4-month period, 
as follows: 

If the Presidential election were being held 
today and Truman were running for Presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket against Stas- 
sen on the Republican ticket and against 
Wallace on the third-party ticket, how do you 
think you would vote? 
| Feb. 15 Apr. 11 Today 


| Percent | Percent | Percent 
penguin aunt mparmindces | 45 3v 5 3 
NN aa pst nscee | 6 7 5 


No opinion } & 10 | 6 





The sectional results of the latest poll, 
showing the almost unprecedented situation 
of a Republican running as strongly in the 
South as the Democratic candidate, follow: 


Stassen Tru- Wall No 
* < ict 
man pinion 


New England 


Middle Atlantic... ft 32 
East Central 59 32 


and |Percent Percent Percent Percent 
- 4 | 5 
West Central 63 32 2} $ 
4 


) 
Ne 42 4] | 1 
5 


Mountain and Pacific iy 32 f 

The significance of the southern figures 
in the poll can be appreciated when one re- 
members that only once since the Civil War 
has the Republican Party made any substan- 
tial dent in the solid South, in 1928 when 
Alfred E. Smith headed the Democratic tick- 
et, the Republicans polled a majority (52 
percent) of the major party popular vote in 
the 13 Southern States taken as a whole. On 
a comparable basis, with third party and no 
opinion vote excluded, Stassen’s showing 
in today’s poll closely approximates the 1928 
performance. 

In certain other years southern Demo- 
crats have voiced complaints about sup- 
porting their party’s candidates—as for ex- 
ample in 1944 when there was a small revolt 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt, but they ended 
up loyal to the party on election day. That 
of course might happen again this year. 

In analyzing the impressive showing made 
by Stassen in the latest trial heat, several 
qualifications should be borne in mind. 
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1. The survey was conducted at a time 
hen President Truman's popularity was at 
low ebb and when Stassen’s star has been 
sing. Whether Stassen can continue to 
ld such a lead over Truman in popularity 
through the weeks ahead remains to be tested 
in future polling. 

2. Once before, in the autumn of 1946, 
President Truman's popularity sank to a low 
point in institute polls, but the President 
made a phenomenal comeback. There is al- 
ways the possibility that he will stage an- 


Ww 
i 

r 
he 





other political recovery. The defection of 
the South accounts for much of his low 
standing. Any tendency of southern voters 
to bury the hatchet and close up the ranks 
against the Republicans will strengthen Tru- 
man's position nationally in the public opin- 
i fi p lis 

Stassen's lead over Truman at present is 
not unigue. Earlier surveys have shown 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Senator Arthur H. 


Vandenberg, and Stassen all running ahead 
of Truman in trial heat races. 

One significant sidelight in today’s poll 
results in the comparatively low vote for 
Wallace. 

With Stassen in the race he polls only 5 per- 
cent nationally as of mid-April. In the sec- 
tion where he is strongest in the poll, the 
New England and Middle Atlantic areas— 
Wallace’s figure is 7 percent. 

By occupation groups, Truman’s strongest 
support comes from manual workers who, as 
a group, have been heavily Democratic. 
However, even in that group Stassen is shown 
with a small lead in the poll results. 

The vote by occupation groups follow: 


| | | 














. | Tru- |y.) | No 
Stasse n| man \W allace opinion 
Professic nd | Percent) Percent, Percent) Percent 
busine ee 6g 2 | 5 | 4 
White-collar........ 65 | 26 | ( 3 
} ae 63 38 2 | 7 
Manual workers....-| 46 41 ( 7 


Revision cf United Nations Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 
Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a timely editorial which appeared 
in the Sunday Star dated May 8, 1948, on 


the question of whether or not it would 
be wise to attempt a revision of the 
United Nations Charter, which reads as 
follows: 


THE BEST WE CAN HAVE NOW 

Secretary Marshall's testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee should 
lead to a prompt shelving of proposals 
cating a drastic revision of the United 
Charter or the creation of some 
ind of world government. In terms of 
international peace, the pro- 
imply do not make sense. Far from 
urrent tensions, they would in all 
probability intensify them and thus make 
ai Imittedly bad situation much worse 








than it is 

As Secretary Marshall has said, the world 
is suffering grave disagreements today not 
because of the structure or*Charter of the 
United Nations but because of the obstruc- 
tionism, the broken pledges, and the 
neglected obligations that can be charged 
against the Soviet Union. The UN is 
meant to preserve the peace and not to 
make the peace. The peace—through 
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special treaties for Austria, Germany, and 
Japan—must be made by the major victor 
powers, and until they do make it no 
international organization can function 
with real effectiveness. Certainly, the 
Kremlin’s behavior and over-all policy can- 
not be changed for the better by rewriting 
the Charter to place spectacular limita- 
tions on the veto right or to pave the way 
for a single global government. 

Actually, all such proposals are extremely 
unrealistic at this time. Despite its small 
group of earnest advocates in the Senate 
and House, for example, the idea of drasti- 
cally limiting the veto would almost cer- 
tainly be rejected by Congress and the Amer- 
ican people as a whole just as soon as they 
realized the curbs it would place on the Na- 
tion’s own freedom of decision. Nor can 
there be the slightest doubt that tke Soviet 
Union would refuse to have anything to do 
with it. The truth is, in fact, that at this 
juncture there can be no sweeping and 
fundamental revision of the Charter that 
would not have the effect of destroying the 
United Nations. And the only thing that 
would be left then would be «& world irrep- 
arably divided into two vast military blocs 
arming against each other for a cataclysmic 
clash. 

Moreover, as Secretary Marshall has 
pointed out, such a situation would have 
this effect: A number of countries near the 
U. S. S. R.—countries now cooperating with 
us—probably would find themselves in so 
awkward and dangerous a situation that they 
would refuse to join in ary new international 
organization established without Russian 
participation. They would refuse because 
they would not want to take the risk of 
belonging to what appeared to be a grand 
alliance against the Soviets. Thus, in the 
Secretary’s words, there would be a dis- 
persal of the community of nations and a 
splintering of the UN that would expose free 
peoples to even greater Gangers than they 
face now and leave them “in the unenviable 
position of losing a highly useful world or- 
ganization with nothing to put in its place.” 

In sum, the revisionist proposals, instead 
of promoting peace, would tend to promote 
war. They would rub the sore, not soothe 
it. The United Nations, no matter how im- 
perfect it may be, is the best instrument 
we have now, or can have, to keep the world 
from jumping out of the frying pan into the 
fire. Within its framework, we and other 
free lands have the opportunity to improve 
upon it gradually and to organize regional 
systems of collective security. We have the 
opportunity, too, to right the world balance 
of power in such a way that the Russians— 
as members—may yet be persuaded to co- 
operate. It is folly to suppose that this 
hope—a slim one, but reasonable—could sur- 
vive the wrecking of the UN. 





American Standards Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to grant a Federal 
charter to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, located at 70 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

The American Standards Association, 
at present an unincorporated body, is a 
federation of 72 technical societies, trade 
associations, and governmental agencies. 
To these are added 35 associate members 





and over 2,000 company members, from 
whom comes the major financial sup- 
port. It was established as the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee 
in 1918 and assumed its present form in 
1928. Throughout its history its objec- 
tives have been as set forth in its con- 
stitution: 

To provide systematic means by which 
organizations concerned with standardiza- 
tion work may cooperate in establishing 
American standards, to the end that duplica- 
tion of work and the promulgation of con- 
flicting standards may be avoided. 

To stimulate the work of existing commit- 
tees and other organizations competent t 
formulate standards suitable for aprroval as 
American standards and to bring about the 
establishment of committees or organizations 
for this purpose where they do not already 
exist but not to formulate standards. 

To serve as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on standardization work in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

To further the standardization movement 
as a means of advancing national economy 
and to promote a knowledge of and the use 
of approved standards. 

To act as the authoriative American chan- 
nel in international cooperation in stand- 
ardization work, except in those fields ade- 
quately provided for by existing interna- 
tional organizations. 


The basic principle on which the ASA 
conducts its standardizing activities is the 
reaching of a consensus of all parties 
having a substantial interest in the mat- 
ter in hand through the thoroughly dem- 
ocratic process of consideration by their 
representatives. The consensus of prin- 
ciple applies to the initiation of projects 
for standardization, to the approval of 
the scope of any project, the approval of 
the personnel of the committee which wiil 
consider the project and, finally, to the 
approval of the resulting standard as 
“American standard.” 

A considerable number of the stand- 
ards approved by the ASA as American 
Standards are developed completely by 
national bodies competent and recognized 
in their own fields. Most of these organ- 
izations are member-bodies of the ASA, 
but such membership is not necessary to 
secure consideration of a standard by the 
ASA. 

The close cooperation of Government 
bodies in the standardizing activities of 
the American Standards Association has 
done much to insure a full and complete 
understanding on the part of both Gov- 
ernment, particularly the armed services, 
and American industry of the standards 
which are desired on the one hand, and 
can be met on the other. Accordingly 
the work of the American Standards As- 
sociation is vital to the national defense. 
Legal objections have been raised to the 
participation of Government agencies in 
the work of the American Standards As- 
sociation on the same basis as the rep- 
resentatives of industry and technical 
societies. Therefore, the early granting 
of a Federal charter by an act which 
makes clear the authority of Govern- 
ment agencies to participate in the Amer- 
ican Standards Association on a full 
member-body status without payment of 
dues or other liability is of great import- 
ance, 

The standardization activities of the 
American Standards Association rang: 
from standards affecting basic industries 











through many phases of American life, 
to standards for consumer goods sold over 
the counter. Particularly important are 
the American Safety Standards which 
provide means for the protection of life 
and limb on the highways and in the 
plants and basic material producing fa- 
cilities of the country. 

Incorporation is sought at the present 
time to provide proper safeguards for the 
conduct of an operation which currently 
amounts to $600,000 a year. Incorpora- 
tion under a Federal Charter is sought 
because it alone can insure the protection 
of the name “American Standard,” and 
the continued full participation of Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 





Rio Grande Death Watch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp the second part of the 
article written by Arthur W. Hamilton 
with respect to the Rio Grande flood- 
control problem in New Mexico, and 
which reads as follows: 


Rio GRANDE DEATH WATCH—THE STORY OF A 
DyING RIVER 


(By Arthur W. Hamilton) 
II 


Let us take a brief look at some of the 
things silt from the denuded ranges has done 
to the Middle Rio Grande Valley in New 
Mexico, 

At the Colorado-New Mexico line the Rio 
Grande is a sparkling mountain stream. Two 
hundred miles downstream, at Albuquerque, 
the river is a sluggish, mud-laden serpentine 
trickle cutting ever-changing channels 
through a bed 300 yards wide in places. 

Tributaries to the north of Albuquerque 
have disgorged their loads of silt washed 
down from overgrazed, barren foothills. 
Even heavier loads are dropped into the 
river from tributaries to the scuth, between 
Albuquefque and Elephant Butte Reservoir, 
at the southern end of the valley. 

For long periods during dry spells the river 
above the reservoir is completely dry. Salt 
cedar and cottonwood, trees which flourish 
in the water-clogged silts of the clogged 
channel, grow jungle-thick over hundreds of 
acres of sprawling sediment plains, thirstily 
drinking up millions of gallons of precious 
water each year. And then sudden thaws in 
the snow-covered uplands bring rampaging 
flocds to tear down levees and move tons of 
destructive mud yet another step nearer the 
sea. This movement of mud is checked, but 
only for a moment in geological time, by 
Elephant Butte Dam. 

Each year about 326,000,000,000,000 gallons 
of water flow down the Rio Grande, carrying 
with it about 75,000,000,000 pounds of sedi- 
ment. Sedimentation experts with a graphic 
turn of mind like to toy with these figures, 
and to convert them into familiar units. 
The annual sediment deposit of 18,000 acre- 
feet in Elephant Butte Reservoir alone, for 
instance, would fill 400,000 boxcars to make 
up a train stretching from New York to San 
Francisco and back again almost to Gallup, 
N. Mex. If it were piled on a city block, 
it would reach two and a half miles high. 
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This immense load of sediment is only 
a fraction of that deposited along 200 miles 
of river bed. The bed above the dam is 
rising at an average rate of more than 1 
foot in every 12 years. Near San Marcial, just 
above Elephant Butte Reservoir, the bed rose 
14 feet between 1895 and 1937. 

Albuquerque, with its downtown section 
built in the old flood channel of the Rio 
Grande, is threatened with the worst flood 
hazard created by sedimentation in the 
United States, according to Government au- 
thorities. The river bed is even now 3 feet 
higher than the business area. Protected 
only by an inadequate system of levees al- 
ready weakened by previous floods, downtown 
Albuquerque may well find itself wiped off 
the map should a quick spring thaw in the 
mountains after a winter of heavy snows 
bring flood waters surging down the wide, 
shallow channel of the Rio Grande. 

The decline of irrigated acreage in the 


valley from a reported 124,000 acres in 1880 


to 45,000 in 1910 was a disastrous illustration 
of the effect of this rise in the river bed. 
As the bed rises, so does the underground 
water level in the surrounding valley land, 
causing once cultivated acreage to become 
waterlogged and unproductive. 

Today, because of an expensive, and not 
altogether successful, system of drains, the 
irrigated acreage of this area stands at about 
65,000. These drains, however, are fast los- 
ing their effectiveness as rising sediment 
blocks their outlets. About 1,200,000 cubic 
yards of sediment are removed each year 
from ditches and channels, to be stacked on 
ditch banks and nearby land. A current 
problem lies in finding places to stack it. 
More land is being waterlogged each year. 
Sedimentation men say that it is only a 
matter of time until the valley will be use- 
less for farming. 

The space occupied by the annual silt 
deposit of 18,000 acre-feet reduces the stor- 
age capacity of Elephant Butte Reservoir by 
the amount of water needed to irrigate from 
5,000 to 7,000 acres of land. The Rio Grande 
Compact Commission, a body organized to 
regulate water use by Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Mexico, has estimated that after 
33 years of service approximately 20 percent 
of the storage capacity of the reservoir is 
taken up by sediment. 

At this rate the next generation will find 
the rich areas below the dam—Rincon and 
Mesilla Valleys in New Mexico and El Paso 
and Hudspeth Counties in Texas—without a 
reserve supply of water during drought 
periods. When this occurs the parallel of 
the Upper Rio Grande with the tragic his- 
tories of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the 
Yangtze will be complete. 

What’s to be done? The science and engi- 
neering boys—the water engineers, conserva- 
tionists, geographers, and ecologists who 
spend their lives in calm contemplation of 
ruin and disaster—say that the situation, 
while interestingly deplorable, is by no means 
hopeless. They agree that the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley, its watershed and river sys- 
tem, can be brought back to a condition com- 
parable to its pristine lushness. They agree, 
also, that, like the Red Queen, the people of 
the Middle Valley are going to have to run 
like hell for awhile just to stay where they 
are, and, furthermore, that the alternative is 
complete destruction of the land they live 
frem. 

Three things must be done to save the 
valley, according to those who have studied 
it from every angle. The grass cover that 
once held the soils in place on the range lands 
must be restored by such measures as re- 
seeding and reforesting denuded areas and 
reducing livestock population. Small struc- 
tures—plugs in large gullies, silt-detention 
dams on minor tributaries and in other 
places—must be built where needed to check 
the downrush of silt until range restoration 
begins to take effect. And, finally, a series of 
large dams must be erected on the Rio 
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Grande and its major tributaries to contain 
sudden floods and to store the waters of 
these floods for controlled and beneficial re- 
lease to the greatest advantage of all down- 
river water users. 

It is emphasized that no one of these 
measures will do the job. All three things 
must be done, completely and concurrently, 
if the valley and its watershed are to be saved. 
Dams alone would provide merely a make- 
shift stay of execution for the doomed val- 
ley; the same forces of destruction by flood 
and sedimentation that are overwhelming 
the river system, the land, and Elephant 
Butte Reservoir would in time overwhelm 
all engineering works that might be built in 
the future. 

Inevitably, of course, there is opposition to 
proposals that abuse of the land be checked 
by an integrated program of soil stabiliza- 
tion and dam construction in the Middle Rio 
Grande watershed. Water, in this country of 
little rain, is money. 

The people below Elephant Butte Dam, 
protected from floods and favorably situated 
on a remnant of land still well-watered and 
highly productive, scream loudly that noth- 
ing should be done, except maybe to dig out 
the channel a bit to insure the river free pas- 
sage into the reservoir that, for the present, 
at least, supplies Dona Ana County in south- 
ern New Mexico, and El Paso and Hudspeth 
Counties in Texas, with wealth-producing 
water. The suggestion has been made, pre- 
sumably in jest, although not certainly, that 
the whole of northern New Mexico be paved 
with concrete in order to make a really effi- 
cient catch basin of it. 

The barricades are manned to the north 
and south of Elephant Butte. Those north 
of the dam want to bring their country back 
to its former productiveness, and they think 
it possible to do so with no loss of water to 
anyone—and perhaps with some gain. They 
have fairly cogent arguments on their side, 
and the experts back them. But water users 
below the dam have their water now, and, by 
God, they don’t want anyone messing around 
upstream. 





Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
indebted to our colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GraruarT] for in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of 
April 30 the transcript of the testimony 
on trade agreements given by William L. 
Clayton, Special Assistant on Economic 
Affairs to Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. 

I found this testimony well worth read- 
ing. Mr. Clayton appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee on March 28, 
1947. This was some 6 weeks before we 
had any Official inkling of the so-called 
Marshall plan. It was not until May 8 
that Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson gave us the first hint, and it was 
another month after that that Secretary 
Marshall first asked our European friends 
to tell us what they wanted. 

Page A2655 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD shows that in March 1947 Mr. 
Clayton was worried very much about 
“industries and agricultural products 
that are dependent on foreign markets to 
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absorb surpluses that are produced here.” 
He told the Committee that “we must 
export $1,500,000,000 worth of wheat.” 
He also spoke about dairy products and 
eggs which were being exported to the 
tune of $500,000,000, and added: 

There are many other things that we ex- 
pect that we have got to maintain export 
markets for. Otherwise we are going to have 
those products in surplus which cannot be 
taken care of and the situation will have to 
be met in some other way. 


Our able colleague the gentleman from 
California (Mr. GEARHART] pointed out 
that these exports could not be main- 
tained once Europe got back to normal 
food production. It seems Mr. Clayton 
did not know that. He seemed to think 
that these very exports could be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if Mr. Clayton 
and his colleagues in the State Depart- 
ment were not then looking for some 
way in which they could maintain our 
exports at the high level they had 
reached. Is it possible that these State 
Department employees felt that our 
prosperity depends upon keeping up do- 
mestic prices and maintaining a scarcity 
at home? What better way could they 
have accomplished this than by giving 
away enormous quantities of our food, 
clothing, and machinery? If that was 
their objective, there was one sure way 
to,accomplish it. That was to give some 
of our taxpayers’ money to our European 
friends so they could bid against Ameri- 
can workers for huge quantities of Amer- 
ican goods and thus keep up prices and 
the appearances of prosperity at least 
until after election day. 

Mr. Speaker, such revelations make 
it very difficult for us to refute those 
charges made in Europe that the pain- 
ful sacrifice of our citizens are only a 
selfish attempt to maintain domestic 
prosperity. I wonder how much of this 
type of thinking went on in the genesis 
of the so-called Marshall recovery plan. 
I think the American public should know, 
and I hope that our colleagues on the Ap- 
propriations Committee will soon be able 
to give us the answer. 

I make no objection to humanitarian 
efforts to help unfortunate peoples, but 
our efforts should be forthright and free 
from all possible abuses. 


——er ST 


Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of 


Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. Epwarp Martin, of Pennsylvania, 
before the fifty-seventh annual conti- 
nental congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, D. C., April 22, 1948: 

It is a great honor to appear before this 
Fifty-seventh Continental Congress of the 





organization whose fine patriotism has never 
been more needed than now. Its: work is 
really appreciated in these days when 
enemies within our gates seek to weaken us 
at the bidding of foreign masters. 

I like your convention theme: “A Strong 
America.” It has a real message for all our 
people. Let me give you another to go with 
it. It is a slogan taken from the famous 
Rattlesnake Flag of the Revolutionary War. 
Many of your ancestors carried that flag 
into battle. 

That slogan was “Don’t Tread on Me.” 
There is an American slogan for a strong 
America. It is notice to all the world that 
we are not an aggressive people but gives 
warning that we are ready to defend our 
ideals against aggressors. 

In recent months, patriotic thinking seems 
to have gone out of fashion in the United 
States. Too many Americans take this land, 
its privileges and its rights, for granted. 
Too few remember that those privileges and 
rights were purchased in the blood and sweat 
of battle. Too few rededicate themselves 
to the basic principles which made America 
free and great. So many talk about their 
rights but so few consider their obligations. 

Yours is an organization devoted to love 
of country. Today there is real work for 
people like you. 

One way to win that strong America in 
which you and I believe, is to arouse the 
patriotism dormant in so many Americans. 
I believe that task requires a bigger, more 
widespread DAR, the encouragement of our 
vigorous service men and the creation of 
other patriotic organizations in these United 
States. 

Our people are living in a period of fast 
moving history. This is a century of strug- 
gle for the souls and minds of men. Liberty 
and independence are on one side—regi- 
mented dictatorship is on the other. Which 
do we want? There is no middle ground. 

In the terrible, devastating and bloody war 
just ended, we cleared one great hurdle of 
dictatorship. We shattered an evil thing 
that called itself nazism and fascism. 

Just ahead there looms an even greater 


hurdle. It is more evil; it is more brutal; 
it is more subtle; and makes a shrewder 
appeal to many people. Communism is 


wrapped in persuasive colors. In our own 
country it has found foolish men willing to 
accept it as a cure-all for the world’s ills 
when, in fact, communism is today the 
greatest disease poisoning the world. Yet 
there are knaves and misguided men and 
women who think it will bring them ever- 
lasting peace if they appease it and surrender 
to it. 

Everyone wants peace, but Europe knows 
that the only peace to be found under com- 
munism is the peace of the grave. It comes 
to men and women in the slave camps of Si- 
beria and in the purges of the vassal coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. 

We shall clear this hurdle of communism 
if Americans do their duty. But, first, Amer- 
icans must relearn the lesson of our blessings 
which so many have forgotten. That is the 
lesson the DAR should teach. Tell it from 
the pulpits. Tell it in the assembly halls. 
Tell it in the courthouses. Tell it in legis- 
lative halls. Tell it at the crossroads and 
in the big cities and wherever people live 
under our flag. 

The message is that we live in a land of 
priceless privileges. They have never existed 
in such abundance in any country. 

They are freedom of speech and press and 
worship. The right of trial by jury. The 
secret ballot. Equal protection under the 
law. The right to work at the job of our 
choice. The right to advance as our diligence 
warrants. God in his wisdom never intended 
that all men and women would be equal in 
ability. He did intend them to have equal 
opportunities. 

The-e things are ours today because men 
and women were willing to fight and die to 
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secure them. Other men and women were 
willing to fight and die to hold them and to 
hand them on to us. Now the torch is in our 
hands. 

This heritage can be lost only by ourselves, 
The moment we fail to defend it, we shajj 
lose it. And if we lose these rights in this 
generation we shall go the way of the people 
of Czechoslovakia and of other countries 
around which the iron curtain has been 
dropped. 

With these privileges comes the responsi- 
bility of vigilance. 

Equally, there is the 
sharing these freedoms. You should make 
that better understood. People are living 
under the yoke of dictatorships today be- 
cause they did not realize the great value of 
freedom. They thought they could divide in- 
divisible things. The Nazis taught they 
could have freedom for themselves, and at 
the same time withhold freedom from others 
More and more, at the end, they came to 
realize that all of Germany had become a 
vast prison camp. The Communists of Rus- 
sia think that they, too, are especially chosen 
to have freedoms and rights and privileges 
which they can withhold from all who dis- 
agree with them. The result is that even 
the elite of Russia—the party members—are 
arrested without warning and imprisoned 
without trial for daring to speak or print 
something not approved by the dictators 
Thirteen million Russians are in concentra- 
tion camps. Other millions are in the armed 
forces. 

Freedom must be shared. This is impor- 
tant. One part of America—one group of 
Americans—cannot have freedom of speech 
and press and worship—it cannot enjoy the 
right of trial by jury and a secret ballot— 
unless all Americans have the same rights. 

Good Americanism is easy for the DAR 
You are the old Americans and proud of 
your heritage. But there are millions of 
newe. Americans in our country who are also 
good citizens. Everyone must be made to 
understand this. You can help to inform 
them. 

This melting pot of ours still simmers and 
bubbles and produces grand Americans, as 
it has done in the past. After all, aren’t 
we all products of that melting pot. Into 
the colonial melting pot, from which so many 
of our finest are descended, went British, 
Dutch, Swedish, Welsh, Scotch, French 
Irish, and other bloods. 

Those people came, seeking liberty and a 
better way of life for their children. God 
gave them that better life. And others have 
been coming ever since, also seeking liberty 
and a better life. 

There is fine blood in these newer Ameri- 
cans. It is good for America to have them. 
We need them in our fields, our factories, 
our mines, our schools, and in our Govern- 
ment. But they must understand America 
They must be Americans. We must be 
Americans. 

And here the DAR has an important re- 
sponsibility. It is one which your organi- 
zation has recognized. You have helped to 
make good citizens of many of these new- 
comers. You must continue to help, both by 
teaching the new citizens and by teaching 
the older Americans that our priceless rights 
here are indivisible. 

The DAR is secure and unchallenged in its 
patriotism. There can be no better organi- 
zation to teach first generation Americans 
what America means. There can be no bet- 
ter organization to teach tolerance and un- 
derstanding to the older Americans. 

In this way you will help to fight com- 
munism, and make a stronger and better 
America. 

Let us not forget that first-generation 
immigrants and the sons of first-generation 
immigrants were among those who died while 
wearing the American uniform in the Pa- 
cific, in north Africa, and in Europe. The 


responsibility of 











new Americans, too, can help in the struggle 
against communism. 

It is for the DAR, to become more active 
in helping to spread the gospel of Ameri- 
canism in America. 

As a Pennsylvanian, I should like to talk 
for a moment about another project of yours 
which is close to my heart. The work of 
building the Memorial Bell Tower for the 
chapel at Valley Forge is a task worthy of 
this order. 

Valley Forge is more than a place. It is 
a milestone and a turning point in American 
history. In that awful winter of 1777-78, 
the armed forces under George Washington 
fell to their low point of 4,000 men. That 
was not very much to stand against the 
might of Britain. 

Cowards and weaklings would have cried 
“Enough.” They would Lave surrendered to 
the yoke and the war would have been over, 
But they were men of oak and men of granite 
at Valley Forge. Through despair and sharp 
losses they held firm through those terrible 
months. From that point on, although 
there were to be trying times ahead, the for- 
tunes of George Washington’s army picked 
up. 

Valley Forge got its name because a colo- 
nial blacksmith had set up his forge there. 

In a much broader sense it was to become 
the forge of liberty. In that forge the steel 
was tempered and sharpened for victory. 
There in the cruel winter and in the spring 
which followed, the embattled farmers and 
artisans of the New World were fashioned 
by General Washington and Von Steuben, the 
latter one of the new Americans, into a vic- 
torious army. This army was later to march 
from victory to victory until the flower of 
the British Army surrendered at Yorktown 
to the might of the Colonies and France. 
This victory paved the way for the founding 
fathers to make a constitution and a na- 
tion. That Nation, God willing, will save the 
world from darkness and chaos. 

Yes, what you are doing at Valley Forge 
will be a great work. This bell tower you 
have conceived and are building will be an 
inspiration for Americans everywhere. Hung 
with the singing bells from all the States, 
it will proclaim liberty and love of country. 
It will remind all of the history made at 
that place 171 years ago. 

In the troubled times through which we 
are passing, those bells should sing out the 
great words of George Washington: “Put 
none but Americans on guard tonight.” 

Those bells, in that tower, should sound, 
too, the message of Daniel Webster: 

“Let our object be our country, our whole 
country, and nothing but our country.” 

This is an inspirational project at Valley 
Forge. The whole Nation should know and 
appreciate this task of patriotic American 
women, 

With the knowledge of the sacrifices and 
the prayers of Washington at Valley Forge 
let us move forward. 

We want peace in the world. We want the 
people of the world to understand and enjoy 
liberty. 

This can be accomplished only by a strong 
America—strong spiritually, strong finan- 
cially, and with a strong national defense. 
We must produce more. Unselfishly we 
must build up a balanced armed force. To 
keep peace our Navy, Air Force, and Ground 
troops must work together. We must not 
forget that no nation is right enough to buy 
its security. We must remember that this 
is no time for appeasement. A paper curtain 
can never protect the United States. Our 
national security rests upon an aroused 
people—a people ready to sacrifice as we did 
at Valley Forge, in the Argonne, in the Phil- 
ippines, in North Africa, in Italy, and 
western Europe. 

We can have peace and good will in the 
world if we will fight and sacrifice for it. 
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Hon. J. Lindsay Almond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am inserting 
editorials from various Virginia news- 
papers commenting upon the election of 
our recent distinguished colleague, Hon. 
J. Lindsay Almond, to the position of 
attorney general of Virginia: 


[From the Roanoke World-News of February 
7, 1948] 
ALMOND AND THE ATTORNEY GENERALSHIP 


It has come as a distinct surprise to most 
of his constituents in the sixth district that 
Representative J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., is to 
be nominated for Attorney General of Vir- 
ginia Monday and that his supporters in the 
assembly have assurance he will accept if 
elected. He has been in Washington less 
than 2 years, having been chosen to fill the 
unexpired term of Clifton A. Woodrum in 
January 1946 and then reelected in Novem- 
ber for a full 2-year term. Normally the 
casual observer would believe him entirely 
contented with Washington life without 
realizing the terrific strain under which Mem- 
bers of Congress labor all the time. 

Those who know Judge Almond best are 
aware how seriously he regards his task, the 
tremendous amount of work he does to rep- 
resent his people properly, and the hours of 
worry over problems introduced from all parts 
of the district. Only they could be aware 
also that with Judge Almond the business of 
representing his district is not just a sec- 
tional matter but a matter of concern to all 
the people of the United States. He is a 
deeply conscientious patriot upon whom the 
many crises of the day weigh heavily. Being 
a Congressman isn’t what it used to be. 
There is little time to enjoy the honors—only 
a steady grind that saps the energy. 

The average Congressman is a daily target 
for those who disagree with him and some of 
the dissenters can be very nasty. He has to 
listen to the personal troubles of countless 
people who either want help directly or who 
think the Government should do something 
for them. The business of looking out for 
veterans alone is a tremendous task. Then 
there are requests of all kinds for everything 
from seeds to copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The World-News recently carried a 
series of feature articles revealing that his 
lengthy summer vacation really was reduced 
to 7 days which he managed by disappearing 
into the mountains by a quiet lakeside. A 
Congressman belongs to the people, or at 
least they think he does. 

Although he probably is the second most 
important official of the State, the attorney 
General’s life can be comparatively simple 
and his work, while exacting, is not unusually 
burdersome. Certainly it is not less desira- 
ble than a seat in Congress and in many re- 
spects it has superior attributes with many 
of the blessings and fewer of the headaches. 

Thus it is not difficult to see that Judge 
Almond can justify giving up the job in 
Washington for one at Richmond. “I am not 
a candidate for the position of Attorney Gen- 
eral of Virginia,” he hold the World News 
yesterday afternoon, “but if the representa- 
tives of the people elect me for that respon- 
sible position, I am willing tc give my best in 
the service of my State.” 

Apparently all that remains to make defi- 
nite his election to the post is favorable 
action by the Democratic caucus next Mon- 
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day night. At this writing such action ap- 
pears a foregone conclusion. His selection 
would bring to that post an eminently qual- 
ified man with a record of 13 years on the 
bench of Roanoke hustings court prior to 
his going to Congress. Furthermore it would 
mean presence in a Key State post of a man 
usually regarded as a strong administration 
supporter, which is a paramount considera- 
tion. Since the choice apparently will be of 
a political nature the general assembly, in 
opinion of this newspaper, could hardly find 
a better qualified or more capable man. 
Lindsay Almond should make an excellent 
attorney general. 


[From the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot] 
JUDGE J. LINDSAY ALMOND AS ATTORNEY GENERAL 


It would be hard to find among members 
of the Virginia bar a student of the law better 
qualified for the office of attorney general 
than former Judge James Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., of Roanoke. His nomination as succes- 
sor to the late Harvey B. Apperson, his fellow 
townsman, appears certain to emerge from 
the general assembly’s Democratic caucus this 
week. That prospect, plus Judge Almond’s 
apparent willingness to relinquish his seat 
in Congress as Representative of the Sixth 
District to assume the office, virtually assures 
his election by the legislature to fill the 2 
years remaining of the unexpired term of 
Mr. Apperson who died last week. 

Judge Almond has been a Member of 
Congress since January 1946, when he was 
elected to the House in a special election 
(again for an interim tenure) to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Rep- 
resentative Clifton A. Woodrum. He has 
served with quiet efficiency through the 
unexpired term and the regular term to 
which he was elected 2 years ago. This 
sojourn in Congress has been Judge Al- 
mond’s first experience in elective office. 
His previous career concerned itself, briefly 
as un assistant Commonwealth's attorney, 
then for 13 years on the bench, with the 
practice and application of the law. 

As judge of the Roanoke hustings court, 
Judge Almond made a good impression upon 
lawyers and laity alike. He distinguished 
himself almost within the year of his eleva- 
tion to the bench by his role in the embez- 
zlement scandal which rocked the Roanoke 
city government in the early thirties. Later, 
in 1935, he summoned a special grand jury 
as a result of a hotly contested primary in 
Roanoke “to break up * * * the illicit 
and fraudulent traffic in mail ballots which 
(he wrote) has persisted here for years with 
flagrant contumacy.” His vigor in denounc- 
ing abuses in the absent-voters law spot- 
lighted the need for reforms subsequently 
written into it. 

The State could well use a jurist of Judge 
Almond’s attainments and a man of his 
forthrightness in an office so important to the 
interpretation and enforcement of its laws 
His assiduous interest in honest elections, 
as shown in his sharply worded denuncia- 
tions of mail-ballot crockedness, comes re- 
freshingly to mind in the light of efforts now 
afoot in the legislature to water down the 
safeguards of the tightened voting laws. To 
all public questions, he has applied a schooled 
mind, a judicial outlook, and a political 
philosophy of enlightened conservatism. An 
alert, hard-working student of government, 
he could offer much to the State’s admin- 
istrative councils. The general assembly 
would make no mistake in putting him in 
the attorney general's office. 


[From the Roanoke Times of February 8, 
1948 | 
ROSPECTIVE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Representative J. Lindsay Almond's in- 
timation of his willingness to accept if 
chosen by the general assembly to succeed 
the late Attorney General Harvey B. Ap- 
persoh appears to have summarily ended 
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speculation as to the legislature’s choice to 
fill the vacancy created by Judge Apperson’s 
sudden death last week and in all probabil- 
ity no other name but that of the Sixth 
District Congressman will be offered for the 
consideration of the Democratic caucus 
when it meets Monday to nominate a candi- 
date for attorney general. Since both 
branches of the general assembly are over- 
whelmingly Democratic, the nominee of the 
caucus is assured of election, if indeed the 
Republican minority even deems it worth 
while to propose a candidate. 

While Judge Almond’s willingness to ex- 
change his seat in Congress for the Office 
of attorney general has caused some sur- 
prise here, especially in view of the virtual 
certainty that he would have been reelected 
next November by his constituents, it is 
realized that the duties of the post which 
has become vacant as a result of Judge Ap- 
person's death undoubtedly would be de- 
cidedly congenial and highly interesting to 
a man of Representative Almond's legal 
background. In the approximately 13 years 
he served on the bench of the local hustings 
court he demonstrated a capacity for hard 
work and won widespread acclaim as an able 
and painstaking jurist. A graduate of the 
law school of the University of Virginia, he 
practiced at the local bar 10 years before 
being elevated to the bench. 

In the 2 years that he has served in Con- 
gress Judge Almond has labored tirelessly 
in half of matters affecting the Sixth Dis- 
trict and the State and he is held in grow- 
ing esteem by the house Democratic lead- 
ers and his colleagues generally. For that 
reason his decision to transfer his activities 
from Washington to Richmond, if sum- 
moned by the general assembly to fill the 
office of attorney general, is a cause of re- 
gret to his constituents and more especially 
his loyal supporters here in his home city. 
Nevertheless, it can and should be said that 
Judge Almond is eminently qualified to 
serve the State admirably as attorney gen- 
eral and, since the prospective action of the 
Democratic legislative caucus is agreeable to 
him, the contemplated action of the gen- 
eral assembly in designating him as the new 
attorney general will meet with general 
approval and satisfaction. 

[From the Roanoke Times of February 12, 
1948] 

Judge Almond’s exceptionally fine record 
as the judge of the Roanoke hustings court, 
a post he relinquished 2 years ago to make 
a successful campaign for Congress, is so 
recent as to be fresh in public memory and 
the people of Roanoke know, and are in a 
position to reassure their fellow Virginians 
on that score, that the general assembly 
has made a wise and discriminating choice 
in selecting the Sixth District Congressman 
as the new attorney general. 

We are entirely confident that Judge 
Almond will grace the office and discharge 
its “*uties in a way that will thoroughly 
vindicate the action of Tuesday’s Democratic 
He is able, conscientious, fair, and 
hard working, just as was his lamented 
and he will be an attorney gen- 
1 of whom Virginia can be proud. 





[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
February 11, 1948] 


MR. ALMOND AND ABSENT VOTER FRAUDS 


Representative J. Lindsay Almond, of 
Roanoke, is fully qualified for the post of the 
rney general which he was elected 
y erday by the Democratic caucus, to suc- 
( the late Harvey Apperson. It is a spe- 
C bute to him that he was chosen to a 
post which he did not seek. The fact that 
} 


ed, despite the substantial cut 
in salary which acceptance entails, is a happy 
for his dedication to the task. 
itative Almond has trail 

the “organization,” of course, but he 









man of strong convictions who has done his 
own thinking. We recall particularly the 
cleansing blast which he delivered in 1935 as 
judge of the Roanoke hustings court. At 
that time he summoned a special grand jury 
in order to “break up and blot from the 
escutcheon of this city the illicit and fraudu- 
lent traffic in mail ballots which has persisted 
here for many years with flagrant con- 
tumacy.” The grand jury met, and the judge 
said in his charge: 

“It is a notorious and disgraceful fact 
that in past elections political shysters, ward- 
heelers, spurious notaries public, and even 
candidates for public office have paraded the 
streets with mail ballots in their possession, 
many of which were solicited and voted in 
violation oflaw * * *. If this condition 
is allowed to continue its nefarious progress 
unchallenged, a corrupt traffic of alarming 
and dangerous proportions will soon develop 
with its cankerous poison inoculating the in- 
tegrity of our elective system.” 

The grand jury exonerated all the candi- 
dates in the Roanoke primary of 1935, and 
one lone notary public was indicted. Judge 
Almond had done his duty as he saw it in 
directing attention to what he believed to 
be the facts. 

When one recalls his laudable effort to 
break up mail ballot frauds in Roanoke, 
and the widespread thieveries of a similar 
character that have occurred in other sec- 
tions of the State over a long period of years, 
it is the more extraordinary that the Virginia 
Senate should have passed a bill last week 
seriously weakening the safeguards that were 
thrown around the mail ballot at the session 
of 1946. The principal change is the elim- 
ination of the affidavit which now must be 
filed with an application for a mail ballot. 

The machine which has chosen so excellent 
a man as Representative Almond to the at- 
torney generalship had best think twice be- 
fore it opens the door to absent voter abuses 
which could become as flagrant as those 
which Judge Almond vigorously condemned 
from his Roanoke bench 13 years ago. 

The house has not acted upon the danger- 
ous suggestion for weakening the absent 
voter law that passed the senate. It should 
reject the proposal by a strong majority. 


[From the Staunton News Leader of February 
8, 1948] 


NEXT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Information from Richmond that a joint 
Democratic caucus of the general assembly 
will on Monday nominate Representative J. 
Lindsay Almond, Jr., of Roanoke, to be at- 
torney general of Virginia should be pleasing 
to the whole State. It is doubtful that a 
better choice could be made. Judge Almond 
practiced law for 10 years before going on 
the hustings court of Roanoke in 1933, and 
won a reputation on that court for a sound 
knowlege of the law and for true judicial 
temperament. He is 49 years of age, vig- 
orous, forthright, and able. 

As successor to another former Roanoke 
judge, Mr. Clifton A. Woodrum, in Congress 
in 1946, Judge Almond was fast becoming 
one of the outstanding men of the Virginia 
delegation, which has undergone an unfor- 
tunately high number of changes in the last 
few years. The Sixth District has consist- 
ently sent men of high attainments to the 
House, however, and if the incumbent Rep- 
resentative becomes successor to the late 
Attorney General Apperson, as now indi- 
cated, the Sixth may be expected to live up 
to its traditions in this respect. 

[From the Roanoke Times of April 17, 1948] 
THE NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Representative J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
completes his useful but all too brief service 
in the House today. On Monday he will be 
sworn in as attorney general of Virginia and 
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will begin his duties in Richmond as the 
chief legal officer of the Commonwealth, 

We deem it appropriate and altogether ft- 
ting to say this morning, as Judge Almond 
prepares to turn his back on Washington 
to assume an office for which he is extraor- 
dinarily well fitted, that the Sixth District 
is grateful for the fidelity, loyalty, earnest 
devotion and conscientious manner in which 
he has performed his duties as its Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

His stay there was of comparatively short 
duration, little more than 2 years, but in that 
time he had displayed marked aptitude for 
the work and had grown steadily in the con- 
fidence and esteem of his colleagues, who 
quickly recognized his integrity, courage, and 
ability, qualities which had won him the 
admiration and regard of the people of Roa- 
noke during his service on the bench of the 
hustings court. 

Judge Almond will make his mark as at- 
torney general and the people of Virginia will 
speedily discover that the general assembly 
showed discriminating wisdom in selecting 
him to succeed the late Harvey B. Apperson, 
whose untimely death several months ago 
created the vacancy which was filled at the 
recent session by Judge A'mond’s election 
for the remainder of the unexpired term. 

Lindsay Almond will be the third Roa- 
noker in succession to fill the office of attor- 
ney general. Like Justice A. P. Staples and 
Mr. Apperson, he is well qualified for ‘he 
post and we can confidently anticipate that 
he will make a shining record in the office 
which he is to assume 2 days hence. 





Mundt Subversive Activities Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN McDOWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend m: remarks in the Rec- 
orD, i include the following editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 


AN ANSWER TO CONSPIRACY 


This country’s deep conflict between na- 
tional security and civil liberties moves into 
@ more conclusive phase, we hope, with the 
introduction in Congress of legislation to 
deal with the problem of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

This legislation, known both as the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act and as the 
Mundt bill, meets the problem squarely. 
Contrary to Communist charges, it does not 
outlaw communism, though that is a course 
favored by many Americans. The bill does 
not propose to deal with £0-called theoreti- 
cal communism in the United States. It does 
seek to strike a body blow at the American 
cadre of the foreign-firected Communist 
conspiracy.” 

Under this bill, as we understand it, a man 
can be a Comm inist, but he must be a Com- 
munist under official surveillance, so that 1t 
can be determined if he is seeking to over- 
throw the Government. If the Communist 
operates underground, he is subject to stiff 
fine, imprisonment, or both. 

The bill makes it a crime to attempt to 
establish totalitarian dictatorship in the 
United States. It provides for the registra- 
tion with the Attorney General of Commu- 
nist or Communist-front organizations, their 
Officers, and their members. Such organiza- 
tions would make full disclosure of the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of funds. Members of 
registered organizations would be denied 
passports, thus cutting the threads that bind 
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the international conspiracy together, and 
would be denied Government employment, 
It would be illegal for registered organiza- 
tions or their representatives to use the mails 
to disseminate publications unless the wrap- 
pers on such publications stated that they 
were sponsored by &@ Communist organiza- 
tion. Moreover, no deduction for Federal 
income-tax purposes would be allowed for 
contributions to registered organizations, nor 
shall such organizations be entitled to ex- 
emption from Federal income tax. 

The greatest objection to this bill, as we 
see it, lies in the possibility that it is too 
sweeping in its definitions. Again, the effort 
to include so-called Communist-front or- 
ganizations could conceivably subject falsely 
accused organizations and individuals to 
notoriety, embarrassment, and expense, even 
though legal safeguards are provided in the 
act. 

These safeguards require that the Attorney 
General give suspects full public hearings, 
subject to review by the Federal courts. Un- 
der this procedure it would be difficult to 
force the registration of nonsubversive 
parties. Granted the possibility of abuses 
(which arise under any law), we believe that 
the good to be achieved for the Nation justi- 
fies a minimum risk of injustice to the 
individual, 

This controversial legislation reflects long 
and serious study by legal and legislative 
minds. Perhaps subsequent study and de- 
bate of its many details will uncover reme- 
diable defects. We are reluctant to give 
blanket approval to the bill as it is presently 
written but, weighed over-all in the light of 
the intent of its authors, the act constitutes 
a practical step toward meeting a perplexing 
and urgent need—an effective method of 
dealing with an alien conspiracy against the 
Government, 





Kermit Roosevelt Addresses American 
Council for Judaism on Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Kermit Roosevelt is an authority on 
conditions in the Middle East. On last 
Thursday evening he addressed the 
American Council for Judaism at the 
Shoreham Hotel. His remarks on that 
occasion are worthy of their place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He has spoken 
with authority and minced no words as 
to his position regarding political Zion- 
ism. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including Mr. Roosevelt’s speech 
herein: 

It is time that the American people should 
recognize, as the rest of ‘the world has done, 
that political Zionism is a purely national- 
istic movement. 

For a time Zionism hid behind the dis- 
placed persons of Europe, capitalizing upon 
their misery to advance its own purely na- 
tionalistic aims. But recently that cloak has 
been cast aside. In their plans for immi- 
gration to the proposed Zionist state in 
Palestine, the Jewish agency allocated only 
a very small fraction of the 75,000 yearly 
figure to displaced persons. 

William Tuck, executive secretary of the 
International Refugee Organization, said on 
May 4 that Palestine must be ruled out as 
a haven of any importance of DP’s. And on 
May 5 the New York Times reported from 
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“unimpeachable sources” that “Whereas 
until 3 or 4 months ago a vast inajority of 
these DP’s wished to go to Palestine, 80 per- 
cent of them now say that they want to go to 
the United States, and they specifically add 
that they do not want to go to the Holy 
Land.” 

This was after Zionists, who had claimed 
that Palestine would solve the DP problem, 
suddenly announced that it could do no such 
thing. 

Yet the Stratton bill, which would be a big 
step towards solution, still lacks Zionist sup- 
port. Having used the DP’s political Zionism 
now seems prepared to forget them. 

Political Zionism is a dangerous anachron- 
ism. 

It is dangerous not only because it is pro- 
voking war in one of the world’s critical 
strategic areas, but also because of the threat 
it presents to internal relations in other 
countries of the world. These threats are 
increased by the over-powering emotions 
Zionism seems to generate, and the stultify- 
ing effect it produces upon the reasoning 
powers of its adherents. Logical argument 
with a convinced political Zionist is likely to 
be as unrewarding as logical argument with 
a convinced Communist. 

Political Zionism is an anachronism be- 
cause it is a reversion to the kind of racist 
nationalism above which progressive mankind 
has been trying to rise for generations, 
Moreover, political Zionism is imperialism, 
seeking to invade and rule in an area which 
has already had its fill of foreign imperialism 
of the Turkish, British, and French models. 

Does it seem strange to describe Zionism 
as foreign imperialism in the Middle East? 
How else would you describe a movement of 
people from another continent, into in- 
habited land, with the goal of establishing 
their rule over that land, and over hundreds 
of thousands of its inhabitants? 

And remember that many Zionists have 
openly laid claim not only to the land as- 
signed to them by the General Assembly res- 
olution, not only to the rest of Palestine as 
well, but to all of Transjordan and parts of 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. Is it any wonder 
that Arabs, more than once bitten by im- 
perialism, are also more than shy—are in 
fact united in their decision to fight what 
seems to them the latest threat of foreign 
invasion, domination, and exploitation? 

To return to the earlier language of Zion- 
ism, imperialism is the difference between 
a national home, promised to Zionists by the 
Balfour Declaration and the League of Na- 
tions mandate, and a political state, which is 
now the immediate aim of Zionism. 

It is not too late to return to the earlier 
idea—that Palestine can provide a national 
home for the Jews who are already there and 
also for others who may wish to go. But a 
choice must be made. 

The Jews of Palestine must decide whether 
Palestine is more important to them as a 
home in which they can live peacefully and 
work productively with other Palestinians, 
or whether it is more important for them 
as a state which will have to be established 
and maintained, if that is even possible, by 
constant bloodshed and strife. 

It must be clear to them now that this is a 
necessary choice—that they cannot have 
both the peaceful home and the sovereign 
state. 

A similar choice confronts those interested 
in Palestine who are not inhabitants of 
Palestine. The question can be put in many 
ways. Do we, or do we not, believe in the 
principle of self-determination of peoples? 
Do we believe the Jews constitute a nation, 
homeless unless they obtain Palestine, or 
do we consider them a religious-cultural 
group, members of which, like other such 
groups, are nationals of the state in which 
they live and possess citizenship 

For Zionists outside Palestine, the choice 
might be put this way: are you going to 
exert pressure for the establishment of a 
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political state which will involve the people 
of Palestine in bloody conflict, may endanger 
the national interests of the state of which 
you are a citizen, which may split the United 
Nations, and will certainly constitute a 
growing threat to world peace? Or are Zion- 
ists outside Palestine going to use their best 
efforts for peace, for a settlement which, as a 
democratic compromise, might obtain the 
backing of a majority on both sides? 

Such a settlement might be a federal state 
along Swiss lines, in which each community 
would have extensive powers of self-govern- 
ment, and the rights of all citizens, what- 
ever their religion, would be guaranteed by 
UN. To obtain this state, Zionists would 
have to give up the idea of absolute sover- 
eignty for a Jewish state. The Arabs in re- 
turn should—and, I am confident, would— 
agree to further Jewish immigration. For 
1 or 2 years, this immigration would be large, 
as part of a world-wide settlement of the DP 
problem. After that, it would naturally be 
smaller, and would always be subject to the 
economic absorptive capacity of the country. 

Such a settlement could not only end the 
fighting in the Holy Land but would be just 
and humane, thoroughly in conformity with 
the democratic principles for which America 
stands. 





New Skirmish in an Old War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Malvina Lindsay, from the Washington 
Post: 


NEW SKIRMISH IN AN OLD WAR—MEN VERSUS 
WOMEN 


(By Malvina Lindsay) 


The war between the sexes, always latent, 
seems now to be having one of its periodic 
flare-ups. Men's forces in Congress have 
grabbed the offensive in a recent series of 
moves and so far are holding it. These 
moves have included: 

The Gearhart coup by which women’s 
groups supporting the renewal of legislation 
for reciprocal trade agreements have been 
shut out of the closed hearings conducted by 
the House Ways and Means Subcommittee, 
of which Representative BERTRAND W. GEAR- 
HART is chairman. 

The WAC-WAVE rear guard action by 
which a House bill shunted women of the 
armed forces into a reserve corps after a 
Senate bill giving them regular status had 
been passed unanimously. 

A reported effort in the Senate to block 
via the closed hearing the reappointment of 
Judge Marian L. Harron, only woman on 
the 16-member Court of Tax Appeals, who 
in her 12 years of service has never had a 
decision reversed by the Supreme Court. 

Also for some time women have been meet- 
ing a sort of freeze-out in politics and pub- 
lic affairs, especially in places where policy- 
making has been involved. Just how far 
this has gone—or whether it has been re- 
versed—will be revealed at the national 
party conventions in the number of dele- 
gates women have and the representation 
they are given on important committees 

What is back of this recent outbreak of 
the age-old man-woman tug of war? For 
one thing, it may be a reaction to the post- 
war habit of women to advance to new eco- 
nomic frontiers. As Representative JOSEPH 
R. Bryson said in his plea for making women 
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a regular part of the armed services, “war 
is inevitably a revolutionary force in the 
life of women.” 

Men’s uneasiness over this is heightened, 
since this postwar period happens to coin- 
cide with a swing of the pendulum toward 
conservatism in social and political attitudes. 
There is widespread fear of change—oddly, 
more on the part of men than of women— 
and much longing, in substantial circles at 
least, for the days of Coolidge and even Mc- 
Kinley. Men of the old order are in the 
saddle in many places. They would like to 
think women were at home knitting, not try- 
ing to mix into the masculine world of tariffs 
and defense. 

One of Chairman GEARHART’s excuses for 
closing the tariff legislation hearings revealed 
this attitude. His opposition to “listening to 
spokesmen for a bunch of ladies’ sewing so- 
cieties reading statements * * * pre- 
pared by the State Department” not only 
drew a volley of telegrams to Republican 
leaders, but also alerted many women to the 
fact that the presuffrage era had not been left 
behind. 

It also revealed the growing masculine con- 
cern over the direct political action and 
lobbying activities of powerful women’s 
groups and their tendency to line up with 
progressive economic and social forces. Many 
high-tariff exponents have not forgotten what 
an effective fight national women’s organiza- 
tions put up for the trade agreements the 
last time the legislation was before Congress. 

Similar echoes of the past came from the 
House debate over the status of women in the 
armed services. There were the same pom- 
pous generalities, the same flowery tributes 
that were the stock in trade of antisuffrage 
orators. There was also revealed the same 
latent fear of women taking too much 
power—in this case commissions and pres- 
tige—a fear now reinforced by the fact that 
they exceed men in numbers and voting 
strength and have gotten hold of the money- 
bags. The strength of this feeling was 
shown when Representative Dewey SHORT 
pointed out that the House committee had to 
be “realistic,” that if the Reserve Corps pro- 
vision had not been put in, the bill could 
never have been gotten out of the Rules Com- 
mittee 

So widespread has this sex-war skirmishing 
extended that psychologists and sociologists 
have been looking into it. Hence, we hear 
increasingly of gynophobia, the exaggerated 
fear of the power of women, a feeling said to 
be engendered in some men because they 
have had feminine bosses from the cradle 
up. 

We also hear of neo-antifeminism, a grow- 
ing movement among writers and speakers 
to convince women that careers and interests 
outside the physical walls of the home are the 
cause of their frustrations and neuroses, and 
that they would be happier if they went back 
to their kitchens as well as their “sewing 
societies.” 

But it is not likely that this counterrevo- 
lutionary movement in any of its phases 
will succeed. For the big trouble is that the 
economy is not headed toward giving women 
“sewing society” lives. 





Chrysler Workers Need a Wage Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ORD, I include the following advertise- 
ment in behalf of the UAW-CIO: 


CHRYSLER WORKERS NEED A WAGE INCREASE— 
CHRYSLER CAN Pay IT AND CUT CAR PRICES, 
TOO—HERE’s PROOF 


THE CORPORATION’S PROFITS 


1. Chrysler profits: Profits of the Chrysler 
Corporation in 1947 were—(fasten your seat 
belt )—-50 percent higher than the average for 
all corporations in the highly profitable 
automobile industry. 

2. Chrysler profits: Profits of the Chrysler 
Corporation in 1947, after taxes, came to 
25.6 percent of its investment. The industry 
average was 17 percent. 

3. Chrysler profits: Profits of the Chrysler 
Corporation in 1947 were so great that each 
Chrysler worker produced 68 cents in profit 
for the corporation every hour he worked. 

4. Chrysler profits: Profits of the Chrysler 
Corporation in 1947 were so great that it 
could have cut retail prices $145 on every 
car it produced last year and still have made 
8 percent on its investment. 

5. Chrysler profits: Profits of the Chrysler 
Corporation in 1947 prove that the corpora- 
tion can grant every Chrysler worker a 30- 
cents-per-hour wage increase and still make 
144% percent on its investment, after taxes. 
It can cut prices, grant the wage increase, 
and still make a good 6 to 8 percent on in- 
vestment. 


THE WORKERS’ NEEDS 


1. The Chrysler workers: The Chrysler 
workers, like other American workers, have 
taken the rap for the reactionary crime of 
destroying price controls in the summer of 
1946. Since that time, profits after taxes 
have gone up 57 percent—but wages and 
salaries have gone up only 18 percents 
Profits rose over 3 times as fast as the in- 
come of the workers. Industry wanted the 
profits of inflation—and got them. 

2. The Chrysler workers: The family of the 
average Chrysler worker must live on an in- 
come of $13 below the minimum weekly in- 
come fixed by the United States Bureau of 
the Budget for a city worker’s family of four. 

3. The Chrysler workers: The average auto 
worker’s earnings rose 12 percent between 
June 1946 and January 1948—but the cost of 
living went up 27 percent. 

4. The Chrysler workers: The Chrysler 
worker’s family could afford less than 90 per- 
cent of the food, clothing, and other neces- 
sities which the breadwinner’s pay check 
could buy in the month price controls were 
destroyed (June 1946). 

5. The Chrysler workers: The Chrysler 
workers, through their union, repeatedly 
called on Congress and big business to roll 
back prices, and made it clear that they 
would prefer a price roll-hack to a wage 
increase. Both Congress and industry ig- 
nored that call. Since prices were not rolled 
back, and since they will continue to rise, a 
wage increase is necessary. The Chrysler 
workers refuse to take the rap for the re- 
actionary crime of inflation. 


CHRYSLER'S OWN FIGURES PROVE UAW CASE 


Here, from Chrysler’s own 1947 annual re- 
port, are the figures that prove that the 
Chrysler Corp. can pay the wage increase 
asked by Chrysler workers and still make ex- 
travagant profits: 

Fact 1. Chrysler’s pay roll last year, in- 
cluding President K. T. Keller’s salary, was 
$259,148,583. 

Fact 2. Our 30-cent demand, with equiva- 
lent percentage increases for white-collar 
workers, amounts to 21.1 percent of the total 
pay roll, or $54,680,351. 

Fact 3. Chrysler’s 1947 profits before taxes 
amounted to $123,657,346. (This profit figure 
includes $5,166,126 charged by the corpora- 
tion for extraordinary depreciation. The de- 
duction is inconsistent with the corpora- 
tion’s past policy and probably will not be 





recognized by the United States Treasury for 
tax purposes.) 

Fact 4 (fact 3 minus fact 2). After a 21.1 
percent pay roll increase to Chrysler work- 
ers, Chrysler’s profits before taxes would stil] 
be $68,966,995. 

Fact 5. Income taxes would then take 
$28,614,406. (Chrysler figured its tax pay- 
ments at 41.49 percent of its profits before 
taxes. We used the same percentage.) 

Fact 6 (fact 4 minus fact 5). Leaving profits 
after taxes of $40,352,589. 

Fact 7. Stockholders’ total investment in 
the corporation at the beginning of 1947 was 
$282,912,028. 

Fact 8 (fact 6 as a percentage of fact 7). 
Chrysler’s rate of profit, after a 21.1 percent 
wage and salary increase and after taxes 
would be 14% percent. 


THE A, B, C OF THE CHRYSLER WORKERS’ WAGE 
DEMANDS 

A, the Chrysler Corp. can increase wages 
without raising prices. 

B, the Chrysler workers need this wage in- 
crease to recover lost ground and make a 
little progress. 

C, the issue can be settled peacefully, on 
the basis of the facts. 

Will the Chrysler Corp. heed the facts? 
Chrysler workers want to know. 


NATIONAL CHRYSLER DEPARTMENT AND 
CHRYSLER LocaL Unions, UAW-CIO. 





The Pick-Sloan Plan for River 


Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


.Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Two Years of the Pick-Sloan 
Plan,” written by John B. Quinn, execu- 
tive director of the Missouri Valley Asso- 
ciation, and published in Public Power 
for March 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Two YEARS OF THE PicK-SLOAN PLAN—PRACTI- 
CAL, SUCCESSFULLY OPERATING AND CONGRES- 
SIONALLY APPROVED PROJECT Is How Apvo- 
CATES DESCRIBE PICK-SLOAN RIVER PLAN 

(By John B. Quinn) 

The propagandists who would junk the 
Pick-Sloan river development plan and sub- 
stitute a superauthority are having consider- 
able difficulty ignoring two highly successful 
years of Pick-Sloan construction progress. 

In the face of broad popular support for the 
Pick-Sloan program in the Missouri Valley, 
a few minority groups—and they are mostly 
dominated by interests outside the basin— 
continue to raise their voices against what is 
being accomplished under a plan approved 
by Congress. 

Some of these distant voices noisily urge 
that the people of the Missouri Basin scrap 
a practical, successful operating and congres- 
sionally approved project, and wait until 
such time as these outsiders see fit to supply 
the type of program they envision as the 
only thing that can possibly succeed—some 
kind of valley authority patterned after the 
TVA. 

Fortunately for the valley and its people, 
neither the Congress, State officials, nor the 











people themselves have shown any inclina- 
tion to be diverted from the comprehensive 
basin development now under way. On the 
contrary, the floods of last June which cost 
the valley another $111,000,000 in property 
destruction and 26 lives, increased the pub- 
lice demand that the Pick-Sloan program be 
vigorously prosecuted. 

Mr. Benton J. Strong, a spokesman for one 
of these propaganda organizations, recently 
referred to the Pick-Sloan plan as a “wasteful 
failure.” In broad generalities, Mr. Strong 
condemns everything that the Congress, Fed- 
eral agencies, State governors, and basin 
people have endorsed and are supporting to 
eliminate floods and develop the water re- 
sources of the Missouri Basin. He says in 
effect that the people of the Misscuri Valley 
must either take his authority plan or stag- 
nate until “another, braver, and more en- 
lightened generation comes along to repair 
the damages which cannot be estimated.” 

Not very flattering to the intelligence of 
the citizens of the Missouri Valley. These 
valley authority advocates apparently would 
have this great agricultural belt forego flood 
control, urgently needed expansion of irri- 
gation, development of electric power, river 
navigation, and other benefits of the Pick- 
Sloan plan, until they can change the minds 
of the Congress of the United States, the 
governors and State legislatures of the basin 
States and the great majority of the people. 


P-S PLANS NOT REFUTED 


Yet what specifically do these opponents 
offer? Not once have they outlined a con- 
crete plan for harnessing the Missouri River 
and its tributaries. No responsible engi- 
neering data has been offered to refute the 
soundness of the Pick-Sloan plan projects 
or to set up an alternate plan. 

Mr. Strong carefully ignores what is ac- 
tually taking place in this valley. He studi- 
ously avoids mention of the great multiple- 
purpose reservoirs, flood-control levees, irri- 
gation projects, and other works now under 
construction under the Pick-Sioan plan. But 
the people of the valley know that in 1947 
broad-scale construction was going forward 
which is taking them a long step nearer 
complete control and utilization of their 
land and water resources. They know the 
construction schedules are being increased 
in 1948. ~ 

As the new year starts, the Pick-Sloan plan 
swings into increased construction schedules 
on nine reservoirs, a score of local municipal 
and agricultural flood-control projects and 
river channel work in the interest of navi- 
gation. The early 1948 program includes 
advanced planning on a number of irriga- 
tion projects and hydroelectric power in- 
stallations for multiple-purpose dams. Fed- 
eral and State agencies are moving their 
plans into high gear in cooperative efforts 
to provide maximum soil conservation, fish 
and wildlife conservation and recreational 
facilities—all a part of the Pick-Sloan plan. 

The program which Mr. Strong condemns 
as a wasteful failure was approved by the 
Congress in the 1944 Flood Control Act. It 
provides for 105 reservoirs on the Missouri 
River and its tributaries; for the use of im- 
pounded water to irrigate 5,000,000 new acres 
of land in arid and semiarid sections of the 
Missouri Basin; for the generation ultimate- 
ly of 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
power annually; for a 9-foot river naviga- 
tion channel extending 760 miles from St. 
Louis to Sioux City, Iowa; for a broad, ex- 
panding program of soil conservation; com- 
plete flood control of millions of acres of 
rich bottom lands and for scores of towns 
and cities, and other important benefits for 
the people. 

This is the program on which the Corps 
of Engineers,*the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Department of Agriculture, and other 
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Federal and State agencies are at work to- 
day in the Missouri Basin. The Congress 
has appropriated more than $190,000,000 for 
construction of the more urgently needed 
projects in the plan. 


PROJECTS ALREADY BEGUN 


The great bulk of these funds already have 
been put to work building multiple-purpose 
dams, floodwalls, levees, power and irrigation 
projects for the benefit of the people. The 
Corps of Engineers, under direction of Brig. 
Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Missouri River division 
engineer, is building two key reservoirs on 
the Missouri River, the Garrison Reservoir 
in North Dakota and the Fort Randall Reser- 
voir in South Dakota. They will provide a 
high degree of flood control downstream, will 
provide irrigation water and hydroelectric 
power. The engineers are building three 
other important reservoirs on tributaries, 
the Kanopolis Reservoir on the Smoky Hill 
River in Kansas, the Harlan County Reser- 
voir on the Republican River in Nebraska, 
and the Cherry Creek Reservoir to provide 
flood protection for the city of Denver, the 
headquarters of Mr. Strong. Also they are 
at work on a score of local and regional flood- 
control projects. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s broad basin 
program for irrigation, power- and flood- 
control benefits also moved into accelerated 
construction in the 1948 fiscal year. As the 
year started, the Bureau had four major 
reservoir units in the major building stage, 
two others just starting and several more 
about ready to advertise for bids. 

Notable among these Bureau construction 
activities is the Kortes Dam on the North 
Platte River in Wyoming, a multiple-purpose 
project for hydroelectric-power production, 
irrigation, and flood-control benefits; the 
Boysen Dam on the Big Horn River in Wyo- 
ming, a power and irrigation project with 
flood-control features; the Enders Dam on 
Frenchman Creek in Nebraska, another mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir project designed for 
irrigation, flood control, and silt control; 
and the Angostura Dam on the Cheyenne 
River in South Dakota, planned for irrigation 
and flood control. In addition, the Bureau 
recently let a contract for construction work 
on the Heart River Dam in North Dakota 
and the Medicine Creek Dam in Nebraska, 
both irrigation projects with flood-control 
features. 

The Department of Agriculture, cooperat- 
ing in the broad basin program, is at work 
on the important Little Sioux River Basin 
soil-erosion control project in Iowa and is 
advancing its plan for other erosion-control 
and water-retardation projects in a number 
of other basin watersheds. 

Mr. Stong implies that all this is “wasteful 
failure.” What do the people of the 529,000 
square miles which comprise the Missouri 
River Basin think? Six basin-State gover- 
nors, meeting with the Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee in a coordinating session 
last fall, expressed themselves highly pleased 
with the construction progress on the Pick- 
Sloan plan. They were meeting in Mr. 
Stong’s headquarters city at the time. The 
Missouri Basin State Committee, composed 
of all the governors of the 10 States lying 
wholly or partly in the Missouri Basin, went 
On record with similar commendation last 
June. Meeting in Omaha, the committee 
adopted a resolution reaffirming its endorse- 
ment of the Pick-Sloan program and urging 
that sufficient funds be appropriated an- 
nually to insure an orderly, efficient con- 
struction schedule for early completion of 
the entire program. The legislatures of 
seven basin States are on record in support 
of the Pick-Sloan development. 

In an undertaking so vast in scope and far- 
reaching in potential development of basic 
resources, divergence of public opinion was 
inevitable when the plan was originated 414 
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years ago. The people of the basin were 
properly concerned as to what was to be 
done with their soil and water resources. 
Through the full exercise of democratic proc- 
esses they were given opportunity to study 
it thoroughly in public meetings, oflicial 
hearings, and through the press. Governors 
and other State representatives were con- 
sulted and the plan stood the test of con- 
gressional hearings which resulted in its 
incorporation in the Flood Control Act 
signed by the President on December 22, 
1944, 

Yet Mr. Stong is quoted as saying: So long 
as we fiirt with interim plans, compromise 
lans, piecemeal plans, and bogus plans—we 
are wasting not just dollars, not just a few 
hundreds of millions on false starts—we will 
be wasting our heritage. He and his fellow 
Opponents of the Missouri Basin river de- 
velopment program seem to face a big job 
convincing the Congress that it is wasting 
money on piecemeal and bogus plans. 


CONGRESS COOL TO MVA 


Senator Murray of Montana, who intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to set up a Missouri 
Valley Authority, has not had much success 
convincing Congress it is all wrong on the 
Pick-Sloan plan. His proposal twice has been 
reported upon unfavorably by congressional 
committees. He himself admitted at a con- 
gressional hearing that it was probable that 
a substantial part or all of the projects in 
the Pick-Sloan plan would be utilized if a 
valley authority were established in the Mis- 
souri Basin. 

Does Mr. Stong mean to imply that the 
piecemeal, bogus plan of the Pick-Sloan pro- 
gram ‘would be acceptable if incorporated in 
a valley authority administrative scheme? 
He is quoted as saying that the Pick-Sloan 
plan does nothing whatever about the Dust 
Bowl. The TVA had no dust bowls to con- 
quer, no irrigation problem to solve. Let him 
ask any farmer or rancher in the so-called 
dust-bowl areas of Kansas or Nebraska what 
is being done by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Reclamation to hold 
the soil on the land and provide water for 
irrigation. These agencies are both co- 
operating in the Pick-Sloan development, 
along with the Corps of Engineers, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and the Department 
of Commerce. 

Senator Murray’s bill would take the Mis- 
souri Valley development cut of the hands 
of responsible, tested Federal agencies and 
State officials and place it in the hands of 
a commission of three men appointed by the 
President. It would vest in these three men 
broad powers over the resources and de- 
velopment of this region which is 13 times 
the size of the Tennessee Valley and com- 
prises one-sixth the land area of the entire 
Nation. 

The Murray bill would turn back the clock 
of progress in the Missouri Basin. It would 
mean stopping altogether or delaying indefi- 
nitely all construction work under the Pick- 
Sloan plan. The people would have ) 
assurance that any of the plan they now 
support would be kept and carried out. It 
might be 2 years or 5 or 10 before a valley 
authority could devise a valley program, even 
if it could get by a Congress that seems in- 
terestee in no part of authority schemes. 

Meanwhile flood and drought would con- 
tinue to take their yearly toll in the valley 
of the Missouri. Is it any wonder that the 
basin people are skeptical of the rosy prom- 
ises and utopian dreams of the valley au- 
thority propagandists? 

Is it any wonder that they are supporting 
the approved and active Pick-Sloan plan 
which they helped to create and to which 
they look with confidence for sound and 
practical flood control and water-resources 
development in the interests of the entire 
Missouri Basin? 
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Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
broadcast by Jack Beall: 


Good evening. Now and again, I get let- 
ters which ought to be answered publicly. 
Written by obviously sincere people, who are 
puzzled and ask questions, these letters com- 
mand respect. Last week, for instance, I was 
talking about the surest cure for a Soviet- 
lover. It was to visit there or to live over 
there and to see it, for himself. I gave sev- 
eral examples of convinced friends of the 
Soviet Union, who had lived under the sys- 
temr, becoming disillusioned with it and seek- 
ing toescape. I cited the case of a Red Army 
officer, who—when he saw his chance to 
escape to the American zone of Germany— 
took it. He later wrote a piece in which he 
said that whole sections of the Soviet Union, 
particularly the Ukraine, are waiting for re- 
demption of Soviet promises and millions of 
Russians would gladiy rebel against the 
regime, if they thought they had a chance. 

So, this week, I get letters asking me how 
it happens that the Russians fought so well 
in the last war? Why, then, did they not 
rebel against their own government when 
the Germans came into the Ukraine? That 
is a very legitimate question. 

I might answer it best in this way: I know 
a man who had a conversation, shortly after 
the war was over, with General Halder of the 
German General Staff. He told me he 
asked General Halder to fix the event which, 
to the general’s mind, was the turning point 
of the war—in other words—when the Ger- 
mans lost the war. General Halder said, in 


effect, that it was when the German armies 
overran the Ukraine section of the Soviet 
Union and raised the Nazi flag over it, in- 
stead of the flag of the Ukrainian Republic. 


The people of the Ukraine had been ready 
to greet the Germans as liberators from 
their Soviet bondage, but the Germans had 
been so obtuse, politically, that they did not 
take advantage of it. Also, the German 
armies committed excesses and outrages on 
the populace of the Ukraine which soon 


turned the people against them and they 
found themselves forced to fight rearguard, 
partisan actions, constantly, to keep their 
lines of communications free. Instead of 


making a part of the Soviet people their 
allies, they made them their enemies, and 
that was the turning point of the war and 
the thing that lost the Russian campaign 
for the German Army—according to General 
Halder. 

I think it is excellent testimony—coming 
in the nature of a confession of error, by a 
high German official—to the fact that the 
Ukraine was ripe and ready for revolt, even 
to the point of going over to the Germans. 
Some Russian divisions actually did this, if 
you recall. 

And a question which I have been asked 


dozens of times is why the Russians fought 
so well—for example, at Stalingrad. And of 
course, they did fight well. But when a peo- 
ple are invaded by a traditional enemy, when 
that enemy commits excesses, when the war 
is against Mother Russia, on Russian soil, 


then the tendency in Russia—as in any other 
country—is to defend the homeland against 
the foreign invader. They are fighting for 
holy Russia, the motherland—not necessar- 
ily for an ideological system. I think the 
following fact is of the highest significance, 
namely that when Germany invaded Mussia, 
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there was an instant switch of propaganda 
methods by the Kremlin. No longer was the 
emphasis on ideology, on international com- 
munism, and on the Communist Party, but 
upon nationalism. The almost totally sup- 
pressed heroes of the old Czarist days, such 
as Peter the Great, Catherine, and even Ivan 
the Terrible, were trotted out, in all propa- 
ganda forms, notably the motion pictures. 
This shows that the Kremlin realized that 
the best bet was to make the people fight, 
not for the Soviet Union and the Communist 
Party, but for their land and their heritage, 
as Russians. That was an eloquent move by 
the Kremlin. If the Kremlin thought that 
the people would fight for Russia better, as 
old-time Russians than as new-fangled Com- 
munists, why should it be stated now that 
communism was what the people were de- 
fending at Stalingrad? I sincerely believe 
that the Russian people fought so well for 
their country, in spite of communism, rather 
than because of it. 

During the period before the Italian elec- 
tions, when I was discussing that subject, I 
received quite a bombardment of queries. 
One of them, repeated quite often, was: “Are 
the Russians interfering with the Italian 
elections as much as we are?” 

To which the reply is: Russian commu- 
nism is the interference in Italy. The Com- 
munist Party, within Italy, is the Soviet 
party. Every move it made was in the inter- 
est of the Soviet Union and every major move 
was in response to orders or advice from the 
Kremlin. The Russians interfere in Italy 
only as much as the Communist Party in 
Italy interfere there—no more and no less, 

And here is a query that I am constantly 
getting. My mail is burdened with this sort 
of thing: “Well, after all,” my correspondents 
write, “whatever else bad you may say about 
the Soviet Union, isn’t it true that the people 
are better off there, now, than they were in 
the days of the czars?” 

The answer to that is that it is highly de- 
batable if any system of economy can repay a 
people for their loss of personal liberties. 
Grant, for the sake of argument, that the 
Soviet Union does make good on its implicit 
promise that if people will give up their civil 
liberties and their political securities, then 
they will be guaranteed economic security. I 
say that it is highly debatable if it is worth 
the price. If it were worth the price, then a 
civil war to end slavery in this country was 
fought on the wrong premise. Pecple would 
be better off, cared for and economically se- 
cure, as chattel slaves, or as prisoners in pris- 
on, than freemen who have to think where 
their next meal, or their next job, is coming 
from. 

But when the Russian people trade in their 
civil liberties on the assumption that they 
are going to get economic security and then 
find that they are not getting it, the whole 
thing becomes the most monstrous fraud 
and humbug in human history. They have 
literally sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage and even the pottage is withheld. 

I can’t tell you if the Russian people were 
better off now or in the time of the czars. 
But others, who are qualified to speak by ex- 
perience under both regimes, can tell you. 
I am going to quote at some length from 
Victor Kravchenko’s book I Chose Freedom. 
I have Mr. Kravchenko’s permission to do 
this. I think the following passage is one of 
the most interesting in the whole book. It 
represents the viewpoints of the old and the 
new in Russia. It describes a conversation 
which Kravchenko had with his father. 
Kravchenko, you remember, was a Commu- 
nist Party member, in charge of work for the 
Metal Trust. 

His father was a workingman, under the 
Czars. He had been, in fact, a revolutionist, 
during the days of the last Czar Nicholas, and 
had brought his son up in the revolutionary 
faith. The passage I quote to you begins 
when the father reproaches the son for his 
part in perverting the revolution to its pres- 
ent sad state. 





“Listen, father,” says the younger Kray- 
chenko, “Don’t get the idea that I don’t 
know what’s happening or that I have 
knuckled under to the system. After all, 
you don’t know what’s going on inside my 
mind—and the minds of a million other 
Communists. But what can I do? Shall I 
go out into the street and shout ‘Help! Mur- 
der!’? Besides, there are some positive ele- 
ments, too—new factories, new mines, rail- 
ame. 4. oF 

“Of course, Victor, of course—” the father 
says, “But revolutions are not made for fac- 
tories and railroads. They’re made for peo- 
ple. The essence of the matter is in personal 
rights and liberties. Without these, with- 
out human dignity, men are slaves, no mat- 
ter how industrialized their prisons may be. 
When you Communists boast of new fac- 
tories, the implication is that people live 
better lives. Well, now, do they in our coun- 
try?” 

And the son replies: “As compared with 
their miserable existence, under the Czars, I 
suppose they do.” 

“Victor,” says the old man, “Why must 
you fool yourself? Do you recall your life 
at grandfather’s and at home when you were 
a boy? We were not wealthy but we never 


‘lacked for bread and milk and ordinary 


clothes. You and your brothers even had a 
nurse. We lived decently. Looking back, 
our existence seems almost luxurious by con- 
trast with the life of a working-class family 
today. How many workers nowadays have 
the kind of homes we lived in at that time? 
Only a very small minority, in the past, lived 
the kind of starved and hopeless lives now 
lived by the majority.” 

Then father and son go into the matter of 
Wages and prices, 30 years ago and at the 
present time, and they find that money 
wages have risen from 3 to 5 times, while 
prices have risen 15 to 40 times higher. 

Young Victor mentions the matter of free 
vacations, medical care, and children’s nur- 
series. The old man forces him to admit 
that Victor, himself, refuses the free medi- 
cal care—it is so bad—and calls in a private 
doctor when he is ill. The old man also 
forces the son to admit that, out of 1,500 
workers in Victor’s nikopol plant, only 57 
of them had gone to rest home during the 
year—although all of them had paid for 
the privilege, out of their wages. And then 
the old man continues: 

“Only innocent foreigners and young 
people without memory of the past believe 
the fairy tales, but to me, physical facts are 
not as important as the political and spir- 
itual facts. But all of the emphasis in your 
propaganda is on material achievement. 
I’m measuring with your own yardstick.” 

“Well,” says Victor, “if everything was so 
lovely, father, why did you go to prison and 
make a revolution?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. You know that I 
regret nothing and would do it over again. 
We fought against evils. We risked our lives 
to overthrow political tyranny and economic 
oppression. That doesn’t mean that we 
should be proud of the same evils, under 
different names. This business of justifying 
present injustice by reference to past evils 
is a low demagogic trick * * *,” 

“But, now,” says Victor, “everything be- 
longs to the people. There are no capitalists, 
no exploiters.” 

“Don’t play the fool, Victor. The worker 
who’s underfed despite the fact that he, and 
often others in his family, are employed, 
doesn’t much care who exploits him—a pri- 
vate owner or the state. When he’s dragged 
off to prison or exiled, it’s small consolation 
to him that it’s being done in his own name. 
After all, when the capitalist boss didn’t pay 
me enough or failed to give me decent work- 
ing conditions, I could change my job. I 
could propagandize my fellow workers, call 
protest meetings, pull strikes, join political 
parties, publish opposition literature. Try 
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any of that today and you'll end up in prison 
camp, or worse. Believe me, we had more 
chance dealing with a hundred thousand 
capitalist employers than we have now with 
one employer—-the state. Why? Because 
the state has an army and secret police and 
unlimited power. All my life I have fought 
against capitalism and I am still its enemy, 
but that doesn’t mean I must shout ‘Hurrah’ 
for police socialism * * *. At least we 
could think what we pleased. There were 
many political parties, factions, opinions. 
Harsh as the absolutism was, it now seems 
liberal by contrast. Sure, the Czar’s police 
used to beat and sometimes shot strikers and 
often shot or exiled revolutionaries. But 
the whole scale was different. We counted 
our political prisoners by the thousand, not— 
as now—by the million. And every injus- 
tice evoked protests, demonstrations, mass 
meetings. Today we have only the silence 
of a cemetery. 

“Take our so-called trade-unions. What 
are they but another instrument for enforc- 
ing the Government’s decisions and pressing 
more work out of us? There was a time when 
labor organizations were really spokesmen for 
the workers. They were political schools in 
which we learned to demand our rights and 
to fight for them. Who dares protest against 
anything today? The press, which poses as 
the mouthpiece of public opinion, is now 
the property of the party and the State. It 
reflects only their opinion. 

“Another thing, son. You know that I’ve 
never been a believer. But I always valued 
the right of people to worship God, if they 
wished. How little of that right has re- 
mained. What chance would you have of re- 
taining your job and your career if you hap- 
pened to be a churchgoer[{ None at all. 

“Even in the worst Romanoff days, people 
could leave the country. Now we're locked 
in and those who try to cross the border are 
shot down like dogs. Not only they, but their 
families, are punished. Leave the country? 
Why, you tie workers to their machines and 
peasants to their land, like so many serfs.” 

William Henry Chamberlain, one of the 
most acute observers of the Soviet scene and 
one of the most profound scholars of the 
Russian past, says that it is scarcely open to 
denial that the Soviet repression is more 
severe than that of the Czars. The Czarist 
government severely controlled and repressed 
opposition newspapers; the Soviet Govern- 
ment forbids them altogether. The Czarist 
government crippled the effective function- 
ing of opposition political parties, but the 
Soviet Government outlaws all opposition 
parties. Far more people, he says, were ex- 
ecuted or banished to hard labor, without 
public trial and for political offenses, during 
the 5-year period, 1928-33, than during the 
last 5 years of czarism. 

Russia offers fascination to some people 
because it seems to offer something new—a 
change from old, bad systems. But giving 
the new Soviet repressions the benefit of all 
possible doubt, it’s still a case of that old 
French proverb: “The more things change, 
the more they remain the same,” 

This is Jack Beall saying good night from 
Washington. 
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OF 
HON. WILLIAM J. CROW 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 
Mr. CROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF WorRLD War II, 
DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 26, 1948. 
Cart R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gray: The veterans organiza- 
tions, and most certainly the Pennsylvania 
Department of AMVETS, are highly in favor 
of an efficient administration of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Such an adminis- 
tration will benefit both the general public 
and veterans. We are also in favor of econ- 
omy in the Veterans’ Administration wher- 
ever such economy does not jeopardize the 
efficient operation of the “essential and 
necessary services” of the VA and does not 
react to the detriment of the rights given 
by the people to the veteran. Please, re- 
member Mr. Gray that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was created for the purpose of 
service to the veteran in the administration 
of the various legislation enacted by the 
Congress. The veterans and the public are 
under the impression that the purpose of 
the VA is to insure the maximum benefit 
to the veteran and the public for every dol- 
lar spent for the veteran. 

The people, through Congress, passed 
Public Law 346 giving to the veteran an op- 
portunity to learn a trade or otherwise ob- 
tain vocational schooling to better enable 
himself to earn a living and to fit in as an 
asset in the public economy. The oppor- 
tunity to the veteran is limited in the sense 
that the amount of training he may obtain 
is limited in time. It is essential there- 
fore that he receive training in a field and 
school for which he is qualified and which 
will enable him better to pursue a liveli- 
hood and contribute to the country’s econ- 
omy as a producer. It is imperative there- 
fore that both the school be competent and 
the field of learning be one with an oppor- 
tunity for a job when the training is com- 
plete. 

Congress has appropriated millions of dol- 
lars for expenditure under the vocational 
training provisions of Public Law 346. The 
cost of proper supervision is tiny in com- 
parison to the amount to be spent. You 
have undoubtedly been informed by your 
subordinates of the early abuses of these 
features by “fly-by-night” schools, greedy 
employers anxious for cheap labor paid for 
in part out of the public funds and misled 
and uninformed veterans ballyhooed by 
such persons into entering the wrong schools 
and fields and selling their heritage under 
the GI bill for a mess of pottage. 

Every experience has shown that more, not 
less, supervision in the fields of vocational 
training under Public Law 346 is necessary 
to protect the veteran and the taxpayer. 
The action of the Veterans’ Administration 
then in ceasing almost if not all supervision 
is improvident and will lead to abuses and 
fraud of both the veteran and the public. 

Economy in a public official is a virtue, but 
it is not economy to endanger the opera- 
tion of existing laws which will result in the 
squandering of sums of money gigantic in 
comparison to the amount saved. 

The blame is not that of Congress which 
we are informed offered to appropriate the 
funds necessary for supervision. You are 
placing Congress under a false light with 
the public and the veteran. 

The time is still not too late. Supervision 
under Public Law 346 must be kept. Abuses 
and squandering of the veterans’ rights and 
the public’s money which will most as- 
suredly occur without supervision must not 
be allowed. You are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the VA. The responsibility 
for obvious abuses which can be avoided is 
yours. 

Won't you act at once to prevent the 
cheating of the veteran and the public? 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH Mantrin GELMAN, 
Department Commander. 
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Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include the following radio 
broadcast by Jack Beall: 

Good evening. -It looks as though Italy 
is going to be saved from communism in 
tomcrrow’s election. But it doesn't mean 
that she is saved permanently. The commies 
will be back, and back again and again. 
They won't give up easily, you may be sure 
of that. 

If communism was something that a nation 
could have, like a case of smalipox, then 
recover from it and be immune to it from 
then on, it might be a good thing to let 
European countries have their smallpox. 
That would be the only sure cure. But, 
as I said last week, the Italians can’t vote 
the Communists in, as an experiment, and 
then, if they don’t like them, vote them 
out again. That isn’t the way Communist 
domination works. It doesn’t retire with a 
bow. It just clamps on tighter and tighter 
holds. I see I am mixing my metaphors 
a bit, but this further mixing of metaphors 
expresses the situation pretty well: when a 
smallpox patient goes to Dr. Stalin’s hos- 
pital he may rapidly recover from the small- 
pox and then want to get up from his bed 
and resume his normal life, but Dr. Stalin 
says “No”—and calls in his strong-arm boys 
and they sit on his head and tie him up 
to the bedpost and make him give blood 
transfusions to Dr. Stalin’s other patients, 
while paying Dr. Stalin handsomely for the 
privilege. The patient may have recovered 
from smallpox, but he has got a bad case of 
anemia. 

The ironical part is that there are so 
many visitors, on conducted tours, and people 
who get the wonderful illustrated pamphlets 
that Dr. Stalin sends out, who think that 
it must be wonderful to be in such a fine 
institution as Dr. Stalin’s hospital, being 
cured of what ails them—having their capt- 
talist appendix cut out and their depression 
tonsils removed. The wonderful literature 
doesn’t tell about the real inner workings 
of the institution. Dr. Stalin doesn’t ever 
let his patients cut to denounce him as a 
quack and a fraud. One patient, a Russian, 
has been there for 30 years and has never 
been cured and never been allowed to take 
up life in the outside world. But the friends 
of Dr. Stalin who get his literature say that, 
after all, this is a great experiment We 
should not expect anybody suffering from 
a bad case of czarism to get well short of 
30 years. Pretty soon, now, the need for 
Dr. Stalin and his hospital will wither awey 
and Russia will be on its feet again, all the 
better for having been in Dr. Stalin's hos- 
pital for thirty-odd years. 

A few people have visited the hospitai at 
the wrong times, and they have heard the 
screams from the wards and the cperating 
rooms (before Dr. Stalin humanely knock 
the patient over the head), and they have 
reported these things to the cutside world 
Some notes have been smuggled out 
that this isn’t a modern hospital but a char 
nel house. But people who get Dr. Stalin’s 
wonderful literature don’t believe it. They 
say it is just propaganda, probably started by 


saying 





some other doctors who are simpl: jealous of 

Dr. Stalin and his great success. 
Occasionally someone jumps out of a win- 

dow of the Stalin hospital, and this makes a 


Eut the true believers 
rd of 


lot of people think 
never falter. Besides, they have the we 
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the good Dr. Stalin that the man was driven 
crazy by criticism from the western powers. 

All of this little allegory adds up to this: 
That people see and believe pretty much 
what they want to see and believe, particu- 
] if they have an emotional bias. 

The people under communism, the great 
driven masses, know very well what it’s like. 

1ey have no illusion about it. But the peo- 
ple far away from it, who want tc believe all 
the nice things they have heard about it, 
foster their illusions and even fiercely resent 
those illusions being punctured. 

One of the things which Victor Kravchenko 
noticed particularly about Americans, when 
he first came over here from the U.S. S. R., 
was the fact that Americans seemed intent 
on explaining everything in Stalin’s favor, 
to the discredit of the democracies. 

“An incredible thing seemed to have hap- 
pened in the American mind,” he said, in his 





book, I Chose Freedom. That incredible 
thing was that “the Soviet dictatorship was 
fully identified with the Russian people. 
What the Communists had not yet suc- 


ceeded in doing in their own country—as the 
purges and the millions of political prisoners 
indicate—they had succeeded in doing in 
America. * * * The Stalinist propagan- 
da in the outside world has been more suc- 
cessful than any of us in Russia suspected. 
The myth of a happy Socialist land is treated 
as a grim piece of totalitarianism ballyhoo 
inside Russia; it is accepted literally, sol- 
emnly, and in an almost religious transport 
of faith by a large part of the men and wom- 
en who create public opinion in the outside, 
democratic world.” 

Isn't that a commentary? 
as those who don’t want to see 

I am not saying that worlds of people who 
wanted to believe in communism did not 
finally come around, after they had visited 
the Soviet Union, and seen it for what it 
really is. They are able, after a struggle with 
themselves, to see the Soviet regime as the 
most reactionary in the world; with its peo- 
ple existing on a miserable standard of liv- 
inz, without freedom of speech and without 
the most elementary political and economic 
liberties. They even see that there is hardly 
a trace of socialism about it; that it’s a state 
capitalism exploiting people as private capi- 
talism would never be allowed to do, in mod- 
ern times; that, in fact, it is a police state, 
largely based on slave labor. The realization 
comes hard to some who go over there with 
high ideals. 

Many convinced Communists have gone to 
Russia to help it work out its salvation and 
have come away disillusioned and sickened 
by what they saw. They have returned as 
anti-Communists and written books and 
taken active political stands. One case I 
read about recently was of a man who had 
embraced the Communist faith, and had also 
converted his wife and children to the same 
belief. He next made his pilgrimage to the 
Communist mecca and had been completely 
disillusioned. He returned home and told his 
family and friends all about it, but he could 
not shake the faith of his family. They still 
had that will to believe that set all the facts 
at naught. The cure would have to come to 
these Russia-lovers the hard way. I am 
afraid that much the same psychology ap- 
plies to nations, as well. People, in the mass, 
get fascinated by what they regard as a new 
idea, as they would a new toy, and they won't 
be happy till they get it—and, then, they 
can be very unhappy, but it is too late. 

One of those who went to Russia as a true 
believer in communism, as the emancipator 
of mankind, was Frieda Utley. She married a 
Russian. She worked as a textile expert in 
the Soviet Union for 544 years. It didn’t take 
her long to begin having her doubts of a 
system, which, with a power more absolute 
than that wielded by any despot of ages past, 
treated its people worse than they had been 
treated under the Czars. She saw it to be a 
state in which people delivered up their 


None so blind 
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political security and civil liberties on the 
promise that they would be given economic 
security. But there was not even economic 
security—so all was lost. Her disillusion- 
ment grew daily and was confirmed for her, 
personally, when her husband was seized by 
the Gay-Pay-Oo and imprisoned without 
trial. No reason was given her for his arrest. 
She never saw him again after he left, in one 
of those famous closed vans that go about 
their ghastly business all over Moscow, night 
after night. 

Miss Utley has written a most poignant 
bock, the Dream We Lost. In it, she gives 
some rather telling sidelights on how the 
people of Russia feel about their masters in 
the Kremlin. 

She says that there was more than one 
reason behind the purges of 1937-39. Not 
only was Stalin afraid that the old Bol- 
shevik—seeing what a horrible mess he had 
made of their country and their revolution— 
were plotting to get rid of him, but Stalin 
also wanted to offer the people some scape- 
goats, to divert wrath from himself. 

“Discontent was so general,” she writes, 
“that a scapegoat had to be found. Since 
the workers and the peasants loathed the 
Communist Officials who dragooned them and 
who lived in comparative luxury, the execu- 
tion or the imprisonment of thousands of 
party members was, in one sense, a human 
sacrifice to the outraged proletariat and 
peasants. The Kulaks, having already been 
liquidated, and the nonparty specialists, hav- 
ing already been purged, a new devil had 
to be found, responsible for the miseries of 
the people.” The new devils were the diver- 
sionists of the left—the Trotskyites—and 
the diversionists of the right—the Bukhari- 
nites. 

Miss Utley says that “there is little doubt 
that the falling of so many important heads 
gave satisfaction to the workers, who had 
come to hate the party bureaucrats with a 
bitter hatred.” The purge involved the ex- 
pulsion of nearly half a million party mem- 
bers and about half of the party candidates. 

No exact computation of the numbers 
purged, killed, exiled, or imprisoned has ever 
been made, but experts place the figure in 
the millions. It was a case of the revolu- 
tion devouring its own children. 

Now it stands to reason that Stalin either 
felt himself threatened by the very people 
who made the revolution back in 1917— 
which means that these leaders were very 
seriously discontented with him, to say the 
least—or that the great mass of the people 
were so discontented that Stalin had to offer 
them the bloody sacrifice of a purge of the 
other leaders as scapegoats to save himself. 
Either one adds up to extreme discontent, 
somewhere in the Soviet structure. 

Miss Utley says in One passage that the 
living conditions of the Russian people are 
“so miserable and their hate and mistrust 
of the Government is so profound that they 
have nothing to live for.” They would gladly 
leave the Soviet Union and go elsewhere if 
they could. Miss Utley says that “it has been 
the assumption of the Soviet Government, 
since 1930, that every specialist and many 
peasants and workers would rush to leave 
the country with nothing besides the clothes 
on their backs” if they were not prevented 
by the laws of the country. No one is allowed 
a passport to leave the country, and “es- 
caping across the frontier,” as it is literally 
called, is counted as treason. The Soviet 
law takes savage reprisal against the family 
of the person who escapes across the fron- 
tier. A father, mother, brother, and sister 
of any such escapee is liable to from 
5 to 10 years’ imprisonment if they know- 
ingly aided his escape, and even if they knew 
nothing of his intent to escape, they are sub- 
ject to 5 years’ exile to Siberia, with loss of 
citizenship. That is usually more effective 
than any penalty assessed directly against 
a person contemplating flight. 

With so much hate and mistrust for the 
government, how is it that revolts don't break 





out? Maybe they do—we hear sporadically 
of some uprisings, chiefly in the Ukraine— 
but what can people.do against machine guns 
and a perfect spy system? Stalin has held, 
as one of his great political discoveries, that 
any government can maintain itself in power, 
indefinitely, if it has the army and police 
with it and is sufficiently ruthless. 

Even so, Miss Utley, who lived in the Soviet 
Union more than 5 years, says that Stalin 
needs to keep a large part of his army de- 
ployed throughout the country to keep the 
people in subjection. 

I was much struck, also, by an article 1 
recently read in the Saturday Evening Post 
by one Vasili Kotov—a pseudonym for a colo- 
nel of the Red Air Force, who parachuted 
from a transport plane just before it crashed 
near Paris. All in the plane burned to 
death—they were beyond identification. 
Kotov knew this was his chance to be listed 
as dead by the Soviet authorities. In spite 
of the fact that he had a good record and 
could look forward to favorable treatment in 
his own country if he turned up alive, he 
chose this chance of escape to the American 
zone of Germany. And he gave this as his 
reason: “For all Stalin’s promises of a better 
life for the Russian people, for all Molotov’s 
and Vishinsky’s bravado, the Soviet Union 
today is materially and spiritually bankrupt 
and most Russians know it. The experiment 
in dictated socialism has failed the Russian 
people. Intellectuals live in terror of falling 
out of favor with the Kremlin and of hearing 
the rap of the MVD agents on their doors at 
night. Soldiers who have seen something 
of the west envy its abundance and its free- 
doms. Their stories of life outside the 
Soviet. Union have been told to families and 
friends. Peasants and workers, as well as 
intellectuals, have been infected with dis- 
content. Whole sections of the country, par- 
ticularly in the Ukraine, are waiting for re- 
demption of the promises made to them dur- 
ing the war—promises that they would be 
given bigger garden plots of their own and 
horses to help cultivate them. Millions of 
Russians would gladly rebel against the re- 
gime, but have no chance of doing so because 
the secret police system is so all-pervasive 
and so effective that revolution is impos- 
sible.” 

Another emigre Russian writer, in the 
Modern Review, goes so far as to say that 
“Stalin’s totalitarianism has no_ greater 
enemy than the Russian people, and in the 
future war the Russians will side with Amer- 
ica against the regime. * * * It is of 
utmost importance,” he adds ,“‘that America 
make clear—by deeds, not just words—that 
she is hostile to Stalin’s regime but friendly 
to the Russian people.” 

This probably is an extreme view. But 
the evidence I have presented surely points 
up the fact that there is very little illusion 
left within the Soviet Union, regarding the 
true nature of the despotism under which 
they live; that there seems to be far more 
illusion about it in the democratic countries, 
which haven't tried such a system. To try 
it would be fatal—otherwise it would be the 
perfect cure. 

And now, this is Jack Beall saying good 
night from Washington. 





Discussion of Issues Between United 
States and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the RecorD, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig for May 4, 1948: 


WILL STALIN PROPOSE IT? 


It seems high time that there was a full, 
frank, and direct discussion of the issues be- 
tween the United States and Russia. To dis- 
cuss them with firmness and yet with a de- 
sire to reach an honorable basis of under- 
standing is the need of this hour. It is re- 
ported that Stalin has already put out feel- 
ers in this direction. Will Stalin make the 
overture for a conference? 

It seems unlikely. Yet he is the man whose 
position has grown weaker as ours has grown 
stronger. He must know by this time that we 
are determined to stay in Europe and help 
the western democracies all we can toward 
economic recovery. If his position has grown 
stronger in recent months he could afford to 
ignore pleas of the kind. But his position is 
deteriorating. 

Some of the problems may lend themselves 
to settlement by negotiation, others by 
mediation through the United Nations, or 
otherwise, others may even be subject to 
an international arbitration tribunal. Per- 
haps an over-all formula can be reached—a 
synthetic peace built up before there is a 
holocaust and a genuine peace conference to 
follow it. 

The importance of avoiding war dwarfs 
every other issue. It is due not only our 
own people but the people of the world. 

Because of the uncertainties of an election 
year, the administration is unfortunately in 
no position itself to launch at this time ne- 
gotiations which can command confidence 
or hold promise of continuity beyond the 
election, It might be wise to appoint a com- 
mission which would command the wide re- 
spect and support of the country because of 
the stature of its personnel. It should be 
beyond immediate political involvements and 
should be prepared to confer with Soviet of- 
ficials. But Stalin himself is the man to 
make the overtures, 





The Private Power Lobby Disregards Wel- 
fare of the Nation in Opposition to TVA 
Steam Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial from the Chatta- 
nooga Times dated May 9, 1948. The 
editorial is as follows: 


“THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED” 

The private power lobby won its fight to 
put a ceiling on the development of TVA in 
the House Appropriations Committee. The 
committee’s report, issued yesterday, elimi- 
nated the $4,000,000 appropriation to begin 
construction of a $54,000,000 steam power 
plant at New Johnsonville, Tenn, It put 
more shackles on TVA in its report, but the 
steam plant is the main issue. It involves, 
also, national defense, 

It is a temporary victory for a restricted, 
special privilege “free enterprise.” 

It seems that free enterprise does not 
apply to 3,000,000 people of the Tennessee 
Valley. It does not apply to farmers, whose 
hated cooperatives and wicked TVA fertilizer 
have brought a néw life to southern farms, 





Free enterprise is not for the small-busi- 
ness man, not even for the great industries 
of the Tennessee Valley. 

Free enterprise, in fact, is a monopoly and 
its slogan is “the people be damned.” 

Every citizen of Chattanooga, every power 
user of the valley, should realize that this 
is the opening wedge to the whittling down 
of TVA’s scope and the driving upward of 
its price for electricity. 

The minority report, signed by Represent- 
ative Gore and others, urges a vote by the 
full Congress on this great issue. We hope 
that such a vote will be secured, however 
slight may be the chances to halt the 
crippling legislation aimed at the greatest 
development of the South. 

The public power lobbyists convinced the 
House Appropriations Committee, which suf- 
fers from the general ignorance about TVA 
which seems to prevail on Capitol Hill, that 
the steam plants mark a radical departure 
in the TVA system. 

From the very start, steam plants have 
been recognized as a part of TVA. In 1933 
TVA took over Wilson Dam and the steam 
plant at Muscle Shoals, 

When the TVA bought the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co. system it brought the steam 
properties along with the hydro properties. 

In 1941 Congress made an appropriation 
for a steam plant at Watts Bar. The TVA 
Act, passed by Congress, recognizes steam 
plants as a part of the system. Section 15 
says: “In the construction of any future 
dam, steam plant or other facilities, etc.” 

The New Johnsonville steam plant is nec- 
essary if the TVA is to meet its obligations 
to furnish power for the prosperous Tennes- 
see Valley and to provide power for this ar- 
senal of democracy in any future war. 

The progress of the Tennessee Valley is 
under attack. The TVA’s sin is that it has 
succeeded in the purpose for which it was 
created by the Seventy-third Congress in 
1933—to develop the area’s resources for the 
benefit of the people, to promote the pros- 
perity of industry, to raise the level of the 
people’s income, to revive agriculture, to 
increase navigation, to prevent disastrous 
floods. 

In order to stop this trend, the lobby is 
attacking any future expansion of TVA to 
meet expanding prosperity in the Tennessee 
Valley. King Canute demands that the tides 
recede. 

Not only does the House Appropriations 
Committee try to stop the progress of the 
Tennessee Valley, it jeopardizes the future 
safety of the United States. The great 
blunder made by the House Appropriations 
Committee must be corrected in the interests 
of fairness to the people of this country 
and in the interest of the safety of America. 





Letter of Rev. Arthur M. Stevenson, D. D., 
of Greencastle, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Greencastle, Pa., May 7, 1948, 
Congressman CHESTER H. Gross, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This letter is to express to you the 

hope you will continue your opposition to 
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the militarization of our country, and your 
struggle to maintain those basic freedoms of 
cur country which put iron in the character 
of the individual citizen. 

Events are taking place which cause the 
private citizen who is trying sincerely to 
serve his God and his country to question the 
sincerity of powerful interests involved and 
to be fearful of the consequences of these 
events. 

For instance: Shortly after the strong in- 
sistence that a large loan of money be ex- 
tended to Turkey in order to strengthen 
Turkey in her battle against Russia there ap- 
peared in the New York Times a picture of a 
fleet of new trucks which had just been de- 
livered to Turkey from General Motors. 
There are literally tens of thousands of very 
usable trucks standing, row upon row, in the 
ordnance depots of our country. I am told 
that many of them have never been used. 

Again: those 19 ships which lay tied up at 
the piers in New York harbor, laden with war 
materials and bound for Russia. I have not 
heard whether they are still there or whether 
rag since they have reached their destina- 
tion. 

Today we read that the wine makers in our 
country are asking that a very sizable sum 
of money for the Marshall plan be invested 
with them for the purchase of some 140,000,- 
000 units of wine to be sent to Europe. The 
tobacco companies, likewise, asking that 
huge quantities of tobacco products be pur- 
chased and sent to Europe. 

It would seem from these few mentions 
that greed for money is playing a large part 
in directing the policies of our country. 

In my judgment, a very sinister thing 1s 
being done, namely, the continual arousing 
of fear in the hearts of our people. Fear is 
an emergency weapon stored within the po- 
tentials of our nature, It is for the purpose 
of calling forth extra energy for extra duty 
for self-preservation. It is very expensive. 
Continued for any length of time it is ex- 
hausting and, as is known to the doctors, a 
cause of much illness. Any one who is 
afraid is dangerous. The present campaign 
of fear is already taking its toll in the lives 
of our people. I am much impressed with 
the irritability of people. A bit of news will 
cause friends to argue with bitterness and 
loss of friendship. People are wearing to 
the condition of jumpy nerves. There are 
other reasons, but scaring the daylights out 
of people day after day is one of them. 

This present campaign to make the United 
States so strong, militarily, as to scare Russia 
into being docile and nice, is very false and 
very wicked. 

It defies everything that history has to 
offer on the subject. No nation has gone 
military and lived long. Rome made quite a 
record, yet all the more impressive in the 
dismal collapse and failure. he recent 
stories of Germany, Italy, Japan can be read 
by anyone who wants to read them. The 
last 5 years in the history of Great Britain 
tells very well the cost of the military upon 
the life of a nation. 

The present campaign for mountains of 
money for military strength will not make 
our country strong, but if successful it will 
make it weak. The great number of men and 
women in the armed services of our country 
have to be fed and clothed and furnished 
expensive weapons and ammunition, bar- 
racks and hospitals, salaries, and pensions, 
All this means a crushing load upon the citi- 
zens who farm the farms and run the mills. 
When the citizens who farm the farms and 
run the mills become weak, the country is 
weak, no matter how great the military. In- 
flation is a wild new word for poverty. Most 
of the world is desperately poor. And this 
same gaunt destroyer is steadily dragging 
down the standard of living across our own 
country. I know something about people in 
their homes. Twice within a few days have 
men told me how the pinch was getting them. 
At our house, we are calling upon precious 
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reserves to supplement our income as pastor 
of a very worthy church, though small in 
number. Our three children are grown. 
There are just the two of us. 

You know far better than I that, though 
the last war has stopped so far as the shoot- 
ing is coucerned, it has not stopped so far as 
the land of the farmer is concerned. To 
me, the material which the Agricultural De- 
partment sent to us ministers for Miracle of 
Food Day, was very impressive. The military 
is asking the soil to keep up a production 
of grain which cannot be kept up. Wide areas 
of farms in the Midwest have not had a 
legume crop in 8 years. Soil cannot take this 
beating indefinitely. It is now seriously im- 
poverished, and is being washed and blown 
away. 

To my mind, universal military training 
and peacetime military conscription will re- 
sult, not in the strengthening of our coun- 
try, but in weakening it. Historians tell us 
that the nations which have adopted these 
measures have survived but a short time 
after that course was adopted. All due al- 
lowance for the sincerity of many people 
who think these measures are for the good 
of the country, but I think the facts point in 
the other way. The training, as being given 
at Fort Knox, and as proposed for our young 
men, is declared by our leading scientists and 
many military men to be as obsolete as the 
famed dodo. The cost of it in money is back 
breaking. I can think of only two reasons 
why these measures are so diligently sought: 
The one is to get hold of the minds of the 
young men, and young women; the other is 
to get hold of the money of all of us. 

A strong international police force is the 
only military power which, in my judgment, 
will meet the demands of our world situa- 
tion. And back of this strong police force 
there must be a sincerely supported and 
strong United Nations Organization. There is 
a spirit in the world. This spirit draws 
men together in brotherhood. This spirit is 
the spirit of God. There is also a spirit which 
draws men apart. It is the spirit of selfish- 
ness—the spirit of the destroying Satan. I 
believe we may have wisdom from on high 
sufficient to our needs. I believe the way 
of the military in separate sovereign nations 
is in defiance of the way which brings men 
together and will lead only to ruin. I be- 
lieve in the costly ways of peace as being 
more in harmony with universal good 

I, therefore, quite at length, submit to you 
some reasons wby I think the trend toward 
militarization is dangerous to our country, 
and why I express the hope that you will con- 
tinue to oppose militarization and work for 
the things of enduring peace. Thank you. 
With good will. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR M. STEVENSON. 





The World Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress I delivered recently before the 
Kiwanis Club of New Castle, Ind. 

Mr. President and fellow Kiwanians, only 
those who of necessity have been forced to 
miss our regular meetings can fully appre- 
ciate the privilege of attending, and I am 
most heppy to be able to be with you this 
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evening and even more privileged to have 
this opportunity to say a few words. 

If I were to express my most outstanding 
reaction on my return, it is that folks here 
in Henry County are more worried, and in a 
few instances, I might say, hysterical, over 
the world outlook. This places me in a most 
difficult position for I would not want to 
pooh-pooh the thought that there is a pos- 
sibility of war, and yet it does seem to me 
that we should hold the issue up and take 
a critical look at it. 

Andrew Cordier, executive secretary to Mr. 
Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
sat in a small closed forum recently, as did 
also John Foster Dulles. Both sessions were 
a privilege to attend and it is largely from 
these forums I will attempt to draw for my 
brief discussion tonight. 

First of all, there are three fundamental 
facts which seem of primary importance in 
approaching the problem. 

One is that there is only one nation at 
present or in the foreseeable future of suffi- 
cient importance in war capacity as to pre- 
sent a challenge to our efforts for world 
peace. 

We may then turn our attention to this 
one possibility (and, mind you, I say pos- 
sibility) and further reason that Russia has 
never been historically a war monger. 

It should, at this point, however, be pru- 
dent to concede that the Communists, while 
composing only about 10 percent of the Rus- 
sians, are in absolute control of all Russians, 
Suppose, however, that we analyze the Com- 
munists’ tactics. 

They do have a definite pattern for action. 
It is one of infiltration, or peaceful pen- 
etration not only physically but morally and 
spiritually. And they further embed by 
worming into predetermined places of trust 
and responsibility within the structure of 
Government itself. 

The third fact is that the Communists are 
smart enough to know that it is much 
cheaper to occupy by these tactics than by 
war. In fact, so immeasurably cheaper that 
war should be resorted to only as a final 
extremity after years of failure of the other 
tactics. 

Then you say, if this be true, why all the 
talk of war, preparation for war, rearming, 
selective service, etc.? 

Realizing that my comparatively brief 
service in Congress does not entitle me to 
speak with the authority of others of longer 
service, nevertheless it seeems to me that 
there is a definite explanation for this ap- 
parent enigma. 

First, let us remember that we have just 
emerged from a total war, the outcome of 
which was in doubt for months while we 
were converting from peace to war. The 
armed services and many of our citizens saw 
the tragedies accruing to our lack of prep- 
aration and are determined not to let it 
happen again. They also realize that the 
American people are naturally not war- 
minded, so have clouded the skies in their 
effort to make sure we do not repeat the 
mistakes of the past. Some of these, the 
overzealous, are being aided and abetted 
by certain well-known radio commentators 
and newspaper columnists. My own office 
mail is indicative of the effects of their 
efforts. 

Then, too, most people who have had to 
deal with the Soviet have come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to talk to Russia 
in terms she can understand is in terms of 
force. The State Department, I am sure, is 
committed to this philosophy. So that the 
Marshall plan, plans for rearming, and other 
suggestions fit neatly into the pattern to 
convince Russia that We are no longer the 
peace-at-any-price people they have found 
us to be in the past. 

For want of a better term, it has been re- 
ferred to as the “cold war.” These manipu- 





lations by the administration and the State 
Department in Washington, of course, are 
grist for the radio and newspapers. 

From my observations as a Member of the 
Congress, there are a few conclusions I would 
hope to leave for your consideration. 

Congress, through a series of constructive 
measures, has started upon a program which, 
without again placing us in a deficit financing 
position, will utilize our resources so that we 
will not be caught flat-footed. We are doing 
this with full appreciation that we might not 
again have the months of immunity from in- 
vasion while getting the materials and man- 
power with which to defend ourselves. 

Some of the most important steps are as 
follows: (1) Establishing an attractive reserve 
corps for the Army and Air Force, the equal 
of that the Navy has had for a long time; 
(2) implementing our research scientists with 
adequate funds so that we may keep abreast 
of progress both for offensive as well as de- 
fensive warfare; (3) increasing our Air Force 
under the theory that any war of aggression 
on our shores could, and in all likelihood 
would, come by air, and that we should be 
prepared to defend ourselves at all times. 
There are other less important items with 
which I will not burden you. 

The main bone of contention seems to be 
the personnel to man our various armed 
components. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
the actual need and more as to the best man- 
ner to acquire them. This question is still 
being hotly debated in Congress and is of 
vital interest to us all. 

There are charges, particularly directed 
against the Army, that they have not put 
forth their best efforts to fill the National 
Guard quotas, so that they can more effec- 
tively press their demands for universal mili- 
tary training. True or not, and frankly I 
have serious doubt that it is, it is a fact 
that the unification act has not as yet 
brought about a harmonious presentation to 
Congress by the three groups as to their 
needs. 

There are those who reason that since we 
have the atom bomb and Russia is bent upon 
disturbing the peace of the world, why not 
go over, lick her, and have it over with. 
With this I do not believe the majority of 
American people are sympathetic. Aside 
from the fact that we are just not naturally 
an aggressor nation, there are practical ob- 
jections. We cannot kill the communistic 
idea with guns, whereas in truth communism 
thrives on the conditions following all wars. 
So we might even win the war and lose our 
objective. 

May I say in conclusion that while Con- 
gress is not scared, it is carefully weighing 
all the factors in an effort to keep our re- 
publican form of Government safe from in- 
vasion from abroad, and at the same time 
fundamentally sound and prosperous within. 

There are many problems to be solved, but 
most of them will be solved in the manner 
provided for in our Constitution, which 
means by the will of the people. After all, 
the seat of our Government is right here in 
New Castle, and the thousands of New Cas- 
tles all over the land. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I am pleased to include here- 
with a letter that I received from an 
eminent educator of my congressional 
district, with which I fully agree, oppos- 
ing S. 472, the Federal aid to education 
bill. The letter is as follows: 


NorTH Kansas Ciry, Mo., 
April 23, 1948. 
Hon. W. C. Cote, 
United States Representative, 
District No. 3, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my objections 
to the passage of bill number S. 472. 

I am a teacher and have been for 20 
years. It is needless to say, I am deeply 
interested in good schools in Missouri and 
the other States. I am a member of the 
school board in my district and have always 
worked for a good school and higher teacher 
salaries. Our district is building a new 
central elementary school building that will 
cost about $70,000 when completed. We 
are providing for the money by raising the 
money ourselves. We voted a $35,000 bond 
issue (ail the constitution would permit) 
and voted a $1 levy on the $100 assessed 
valuation for a period of 4 years (all the 
constitution would permit). We have only 
our homes to tax. 

I sincerely believe if all districts in the 
State and all the States would help them- 
selves and cry to the Government for less 
this great country of ours would be still 
better. 

If Missouri must pay into the United 
State Treasury twice as much in taxes as 
it receives back from the Government in 
school aid, we had better strive a little 
harder and pay our own bills. Perhaps 
many of the Southern States could cut out 
some of the waste in their own governments 
and improve their schools by the savings. 

I hardly see how education can be con- 
strued to be a function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, unless we have come to the con- 
clusion that all the functions of State gov- 
ernments are the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. If this is true we do not 
need State governments any longer and 
should do away with them entirely. 
not believe we desire to go that far. 

Our national debt is extremely high at 
the present time. We may be forced to raise 
it still higher because of world affairs be- 
yond our control. At least we can keep it 
down as low as we can until the world is 
more stable. 

In conclusion, I urge you to use your good 
offices to defeat passage of this bill when it 
is considered in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sincerely yours, 
PavuL L. NalL, 





Postal Workers’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I include an edito- 
rial which appeared in the New York 
Times on Sunday, May 9, 1948: 

POSTAL WORKERS’ PAY 

Some 375,000 Government postal workers 
receive an annual average salary of $2,600. 
These workers now seek a permanent addi- 
tion of $800 a year. Senator Batpwin’s bill 


I do 





calling for such an increase has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
tee, and a House bill specifying a temporary 
increase of $585 has also been approved, 
There is still time for the two Houses to join 
in a grant of the full amount. 

The postal employees cannot strike. They 
can only plead their case. It is a persuasive 
one, and Congressmen generally recognize its 
merits. But in the rush of other business 
they have not pressed the issue to a final 
vote. Thus, the men and women behind the 
mails are left in a position of having earned 
an increase they cannot collect. They are 
loyal, intelligent, and industrious workers 
and should be rewarded without further de- 
lay. In simple justice, Congress should see 
that this matter is not postponed to the next 
session. 


Mr. Speaker, I heartily endorse every- 
thing said in that editorial. I have re- 
peatedly urged that this Congress enact 
legislation which will begin to do justice 
by these Federal employees. I again ex- 
press the earnest hope that this Congress 
will not adjourn without having passed 
such legislation. 





Mundt Subversive Activities Control Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKiNNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Raymond Moley and a release from the 
national public relations division of the 
American Legion: 

DISCLOSING THE COMMUNISTS 


(By Ramond Moley) 


The brief flurry of controversy between 
Stassen on the one side and Taft and Dewey 
on the other about outlawing communism 
in the United States will probably have little 
effect on the result of their contest for the 
Presidency. It is reported, however, that 
Stassen has received enthusiastic applause 
when he makes his plea for outlawing the 
Communist Party. This confirms the evi- 
dence of polls that a large majority of people 
favor outlawing communism. The difficulty 
is in method, and that problem is too tech- 
nical to be decided in a political debate. 

Meanwhile, the Thomas committee has re- 
ported the Mundt bill to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The bill apparently goes as far 
toward outlawing communism as the com- 
mittee feels is legally possible. It must be 
remembered that, under our system, the 
States determine who shall vote and under 
what circumstances a party gets on the bal- 
lot. The Federal Government is primarily 
concerned with communism as a foreign 
agency or infiuence. In that field, Federal 
power is very broad. 

Probably for that reason the Mundt bill 
aims in the main at disclosure in order to 
make reasonably certain that treasonable, 
subversive, and foreign organizations will be 
identified and rendered harmless. It is good, 
as far as it goes. Real blotting out of Com- 
munist political parties and activities de- 
pends upon the States and upon what un- 
predictable courts may ultimately sustain. 

A large part of the bill is a preliminary 
statement of facts which the committee has 
deduced from hearings before the Thomas 
committee. It points out that the estab- 
lishment of totalitarian government de- 
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stroys free goverment; that there is a 
world-wide Communist movement which 
seeks totalitarianism by force, violence, and 
secrecy; that it is foreign directed and con- 
trolled; and that Communist political organ- 
izations in the United States are thus a 
menace, properly subject to legal action. 
Since the present Communist Party can eas- 
ily change its name, the bill is not directed 
at any named group. It seeks to provide 
legal means of regulating any group or per- 
son who fits its definitions. 

Having defined with great precision the 
ideas and activities which are deemed objec- 
tionable, the bill declares them to be unlaw- 
ful. It directs its prohibition upon activities 
that seek to establish a totalitarian govern- 
ment under the direction or control of any 
foreign agency or person. This part of the 
bill is directed not at members but at offi- 
cers and managers of organizations. 

The bill then requires full disclosure of 
members, supporters, contributors, and all 
financial accounts of front organizations. 

No one can predict with certainty the atti- 
tude of the Supreme Court toward such a 
piece of legislation. After the fantastic ma- 
jority opinion of Mr. Justice Murphy in the 
Schneiderman case in 1942, almost anything 
could happen. But it seems clear that Con- 
gress can prohibit or punish (a) any secret 
action on behalf of a foreign government, 
(b) any active conspiracy to overthrow our 
Government by force. 

If the Murphy opinion is followed there 
might be some doubt about prohibiting a 
movement to establish a totalitarian govern- 
ment. And it is clear that a person’s mem- 
bership in a “front” organization cannot be 
made by legislative act a presumption that 
he shares the criminal responsibility that at- 
taches to the organization. The Court may 
well require that in @ prosecution the Gov- 
ernment produce evidence directly involving 
the individual concerned. However, the 
Court might now follow Chief Justice Stone’s 
dictum that it is a sensible inference that a 
man can be known by the company he keeps. 

However, as Mr. Dooley said, the Supreme 
Court follows the election returns. It may 
also be following the news from Europe. And 
the personnel of the Court has changed since 
1942. 

In any event, the Mundt bill is an excel- 
lent attempt to deal with a grave problem 
within constitutional limits. 

The brazen threat of William Z. Foster, 
chairman of the Communist Party, to ignore 
the law if the bill is enacted should be the 


strongest argument for its passage. If his 
outfit chooses, as he says, “to go under- 
ground,” it can then be unearthed. Ali crime 


is underground now, and it is the purpose 
of police to dig it out. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The American Legion 
by unanimous action of its national execu- 
tive committee today was committed to a!l- 
out support of the Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, 
known as the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1948. 

Introduced by Representative Karu E., 
MunpT, Republican of South Dakota, the 
measure would make it unlawful to take 


part in any activity aimed at installing a 
foreign-controlled totalitarian government 
in the United States. It declares that Mos- 


cow directs a conspiracy to dominate the 
world. It has been designed to put a crimp 
into activities of Communists in America by 
requiring among other provisions that the 
Red party file a complete list of its member- 
ship, that all front organizations register 
with the Attorney General each year, that 
Communists be barred from Federal jobs and 


be denied American passports. 

The legislation already has been approved 
unanimously by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities of which Munor is 
a member, 
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FULL LEGION BACKING 


The national executive committee adopted 
the following resolution on the Mundt bill: 

“Whereas the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, on 
April 29, 1948, unanimously reported out 
H. 2. 5852, to combat un-American activities 
by requiring the registration of Communist- 
front organizations, and for other purposes; 
and 

Whereas in principle this bill conforms to 
the long-established American Legion policy 
of combating subversive influences: There- 
fore be it 


“Resolved, That the American Legion en- 
thusiastically endorses H. R. 5852 and au- 
thorizes the immediate mobilization of all 
the resources, membership, family and 
friends of the American Legion to aid in 
its prompt enactment by the Congress of the 
United States and we further urge that the 
pertinent provisions of H. R. 5852 be pub- 
lished in National American Legion publica- 
tions as quickly as possible, so that the 
entire membership may be immediately ap- 
prised of the nature of the bill.” 





Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following testimony 
by S. W. Nelken, of Natchitoches, La., 
before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee on May 10, 1948: 


I am from Natchitoches, La., the oldest 
town in the Louisiana Purchase area, the 
third oldest town in the United States; 
I am a supervisor in Lower West Red River 
Soil Conservation District, and am the owner 
and operator of a cotton and livestock alluvial 
farm. I am here to speak in behalf of 
the 125 soil conservation district super- 
visors who govern affairs in our 25 districts, 
and for the thousands of farmers cooperat- 
ing with us in those districts. Mr. W. T. 
Nolin, our most capable president of the 
Supervisors Association in Louisiana, was 
unable to attend. 

A majority of our farmers in Louisiana 
and many of our businessmen realize that 
permanent wealth and prosperity stems from 
the soil. A country cannot be permanently 
strong unless it has good, productive land 
to support it. While we may have been 
slow to realize this, the important point is 
that we awakened and began to take action 
before it was too late. The proof of our 
interest and determination is shown by the 
creation of soil-conservation districts cover- 
ing more than 92 percent of our State. All 
of Louisiana except that territory immedi- 
ately around New Orleans is in districts. 
These, as you know, are farmer Created, 
farmer operated, and offer the most demo- 
cratic approach for farmers to administer 
their own programs that has ever occurred 
in American agriculture. More than 99 
percent of the votes cast were in favor of 
the creation of districts—less than 1 per- 
cent opposed their creation. We feel, gen- 
tlemen, that from our end of the line We 
have taken proper steps to set up necessary 
local organizations to handle the problem. 
We want to urge that you pass appropriate 


legislation at this session that will enable 
us to do the things which need to be done 
in soil conservation, in the public interest, 
which we cannot do for ourselves. 

As supervisors, we are naturally interested 
in any legislation pertaining to soil conserva- 
tion. We have given careful study to every 
bill that has been introduced that wou'd 
affect our operations. We disapproved the 
Cooley bill and the others identical to it. 
We gave our approval to the Jensen bill, 
although it was not as complete as we thought 
it should be. In studying the bills intro- 
duced this year, S. 2318 and H. R. 6054, 
we have taken a solid stand in opposition 
to the former and have given cur full ap- 
proval to the latter. The bill which was 
developed by Chairman Hope and his Agricul- 
tural Committee, in our opinion, provides 
for the most progressive agricultural step 
in the history of our country. We want 
you to know that we appreciate what this 
committee has done thus far and to tell you 
that you have our full support in getting this 
bill enacted into law. 

A great many leading citizens and organ- 
ized groups have given their full endorse- 
ment to H. R. 6054. I have in my possession 
resolutions passed by the Police Jury As- 
sociation of Louisiana, the Louisiana Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Louisiana 
Wildlife Federation. All of these and many 
others have voiced their complete approval 
of the bill introduced by Chairman Hope. 

Some of the main reasons why we are for 
the Hope bill are: 

1. It channels the soil-conservation pro- 
gram through soil-conservation § districts. 
These districts are legal subdivisions of State 
created by vote of farmers for the specific 
purpose of administering soil-conservation 
programs. There certainly is no group closer 
to the grass roots or who understands better 
the farmers’ problems than do the super- 
visors. The bill also offers ample provisions 
for giving assistance to farmers outside soil- 
conservation districts. 

2. The Hope bill brings together all the 
soil conservation functions of the Federal 
Government into a single agency to give 
assistance to farmers in planning and apply- 
ing soil conservation measures on their land. 
This is highly desirable from the standpoint 
of economy and greater efficiency. Your bill 
leaves the administrative details of organ- 
ization to the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
think this is sound. In contrast the Aiken 
bill goes so far into program administration 
as to suggest the elimination of Soil Con- 
servation Service regional offices. I should 
like to give you the results of a study I re- 
cently made of one regional Office. I was sent 
to Fort Worth, Tex., last February by our 
State supervisors association to make a study 
of the regional office there. At the request 
of Mr. Nolin, our State president, I made a 
verbal report to our association and a writ- 
ten report to our Louisiana delegation in 
Washington. In my letter to Senator ELLEN- 
DER I stated: “A very careful study was made 
of the regional office as to its personnel, its 
functions, and its organization. My visit has 
convinced me that it is staffed with capable, 
sincere, and honest personnel; that its work 
in relation to the field is sound and is doing 
much to aid in the dissemination of excellent 
soil conservation practices throughout region 
four. 

“The organization of the region on a zone 
basis is absolutely sound and assures a prae- 
tical set-up predicated on similar land 
problems. 

“In studying costs it is very apparent that 
if the regional offices are destroyed and a 
State set-up substituted over-all efficiency 
will decline and administration costs will rise 
tremendously. The seven regions in this 
Nation are now doing the work that would 
be required by each State if it were set up 
on a State basis.” 
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Even though I am convinced of the merits 
of the regional plan that is followed by aq 
number of Government agencies and many 
private business organizations I am glad to 
see that the Hope bill has left this and other 
administrative decisions to those who will 
administer the act. 

3. The Hope bill contains a satisfactory 
provision for careful planning of the entire 
conservation job. It provides for land con- 
servation and development which not only 
includes measures affecting hill land but 
also drainage, irrigation, flood control and 
the wise use of water on alluvial agricultural 
lands. It provides that a land conservation 
and development timetable would be drawn 
up by the United States Department of 
Agriculture that would show the rates and 
extent of land damage. It would estimate 
the cost of repairing the damage, and the 
time required to complete the job. This we 
believe to be of paramount importance. 

4. The bill would continue conservation 
payments that are geared to a soil conser- 
vation plan, This certainly is essential for 
the wise expenditure of funds and the proper 
application of needed conservation measures. 

5. It continues the county agricultural 
Adjustment Administration committees to 
handle conservation payments and other 
phases of the agricultural program not re- 
lated to conservation. It is our definite feel- 
ing that price supports, acreage control, crop 
insurance and other activities of that type 
should continue to be the responsibility of 
Triple A (PMA). 

6. The bill provides that the Agricultural 
Extension Service will have responsibility for 
the educational part of the program. We 
feel this is proper. It is very gratifying to 
note the provisions in the bill that require 
the Extension Service to enter into a memo- 
randum of understanding with the district 
setting forth in a definite way what is to be 
furnished. The Soil Conservation Service is 
the only agency that has done this in the 
past and it has proven most helpful in 
planning our district activities. 

On the whole, I think this is the soundest 
legislation in behalf of agriculture that I 
have seen. If there is a single item in the 
bill to which I would object it would be the 
changing of the name of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

In business the name of a going concern is 
worth money. I am glad to note that you 
would retain the names of the Forest Service 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service. They 
have come to mean something to the public. 
The name Soil Conservation Service has like- 
wise come to be recognized nationally and 
internationally as representing a highly 
skilled organization. Since the agricultural 
land service functions would be geared to 
land capabilities and technical assistance, 
things the Soil Conservation Service has been 
noted for. I suggest that ‘Soil Conservation 
Service” be substituted for “Agricultural Land 
Service.” 

In conclusion may I say that we do not 
expect the Federal Government to do the 
whole job of soil conservation. Our farmers 
should and are bearing their proportionate 
share of the cost amounting to two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the total. In addition, our 
State legislature is appropriating $250,000 per 
year to soil conservation districts to help 
speed up and carry out the program. We are 
going to ask them to double that amount 
for the next 2 years. We are asking the Fed- 
eral Government to provide the national 
guidance on this national problem—to give 
us needed technical help in a larger 
amount—to provide some type of conserva- 
tion payment and to get the legislation 
worked out and into action this year. Soil 
conservation is a “must” and we believe the 
Hope bill should be passed by both Houses 
in its present form at this session of Congress. 
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Can Russia Win a Shooting War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
onD, I include the following article by Ju- 
nius B. Wood, from Nation’s Business for 
May 1948: 

Can Russia WIN A SHOOTING WaR? 
(By Junius B. Wood) 


The Soviet Union insists that it does not 
want a war with the United States. Under 
Moscow's definition of war, its insistence is 
truthful as of this date. Only shooting, and 
on a grand scale, is war as Moscow uses the 
word. The Soviet Union does not rate itself 
strong enough at present for a shooting war. 

It is strong enough, and its tactics have 
been perfected over the years, for a political 
war. It is waging that sort of war with the 
United States as its chief enemy. 

Washington was slow to admit that a war 
of politics was being won behind a barrage 
of words and broken agreements. That role 
of futility and frustration is ended. On the 
day President Truman addressed Congress, 
Britain, France, Belguim, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg formed a 50-year economic 
and military alliance. 

Western Europe and the democratic world 
are meeting the challenge. The costly lesson 
of other wars is not forgotten. Germany and 
Japan professed peace while their armaments 
were made ready. If their diplomatic ag- 
gressions had been met, the rest of the world 
would not have been caught unprepared. 
This time the weapons of peace and economy 
will be used in the political war to prevent 
another world conflagration. 

So far, the Soviet Union has won every 
battle: 1940, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 
1944, Yugoslavia and Karelia; 1945, Poland 
and Albania; 1946, Rumania; 1947, Hungary; 
1948, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 

When Asia is included, some 750,000 square 
miles and 200,000,000 persons have been 
added to the empire where a picture of Stalin 
and the hammer and sickle look down on 
public meetings. 

This political conflict locks the world in 
a social death grip between democracy and 
dictatorship, between free people and people 
who are ruled, between those who have a 
comfortable and safe living and others who 
follow a will-o’-the-wisp of false promises. 

Democracy, as we know it, demands that 
individuals and nations be strong for their 
mutual prosperity and happiness. Democ- 
racy, as Moscow misuses the word, means 
that one nation shall be strong and all others 
weak and obedient to its orders. Under the 
first, the weaker are helped until all can 
stand alone. That is the American goal. 
Under the other, the program will not be 
complete until all are subjugated. That is 
the Soviet goal. 

The World War, which others fought to 
end all wars, was for Russia but another 
step in the greater program which stretches 
on through future years. America’s thoughts 
and efforts were centered on finishing the 


big job. Communist eyes were, and still are, 


fixed on a more distant goal. 

They do not fight the cold war with 
words alone. Under the clamor Moscow has 
trained agents for revolution who work in 
their home countries, including the United 
States. They foment—underground in some 
countries, openly in others—strikes, riots, 
Sabotage, and trouble. Moscow and the Red 
Army are shadows in the background. 





But the United States has learned fast in 
a few months. It realizes that communism 
and democracy cannot be mixed. 

This wakening means that Communists 
will not be entrenched in American organi- 
zations to continue their war of words and 
wrecking. The party faithful who obey or- 
ders from Moscow must work under their 
true colors. Light has been turned on them 
in Government departments. Labor unions 
have decided that Moscow’s policies are not 
for the good of the American workingman 
or American industry. Civic, social, and 
political groups now identify the voices 
which echo an alien master. 

Moscow professes to see this domestic 
housecleaning and our efforts to rehabilitate 
Europe as acts of aggression. For years it 
has dinned into the ears of its own people 
and the rest of the world that the United 
States is preparing for war. When that war 
comes, says Moscow, it will find the Amer- 
ican people divided, and partisans of the 
Soviet Union will take over the Government. 

Moscow’s Kremlin glories in an army of 
3,000,000 and counts an additional 1,000,000 
from its satellite states. Its field marshals 
declare that they could march to the English 
Channel and occupy all of Europe in 48 
hours. 

Moscow does not permit the world to see 
what is behind this immense army but facts 
which do leak out—differing from what Mos- 
cow distributes to frighten the world—are 
informative. 

In spite of all the boasting and swaggering 
of the Soviet leaders, is Russia really in a 
position to wage a shooting war with the 
United States? Is her industrialization far 
enough along to allow her to do so? Let’s 
see how the record stacks up. 

Materials and men must be mobilized to 
fight a war. More millions are needed for 
production than for fighting. In World War 
II, the United States shouldered much of the 
production burden for the Soviet Union. 
Lend-lease gave the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics a boost in the war, and reparations 
have primed the pump since then. The So- 
viet Union received around $11,000,000.000 
in lend-lease and has collected an estimated 
$12,000,009,000 worth of material and equip- 
ment in reparations. In the same years, the 
United States distributed $15,000,000,000 for 
rehabilitation in addition to lend-lease. 

The Kremlin does not expect this per- 
formance to be repeated. 

As for the countries brought into the So- 
viet orbit, less remunerative trade agree- 
ments have replaced reparations. Although 
Moscow can specify what it wants from them, 
none is likely to have such a reservoir of 
materials as the United States provided, and 
any cash trade with the rest of the world 
depends on Moscow's approval. 

None of them is likely greatly to increase 
Russia’s strength in the necessities for a 
modern war. The necessities include effi- 
cient workers, ample food supplies, smooth- 
running industry, sufficient output of iron, 
steel and oil and, above all, transportation. 

Although the Russian people do not know, 
the Kremlir leaders have no illusions about 
Russian potential in those fields. 


WORKERS 


Efficiency of the individual worker is a 
controlling factor in national production. 
The number of men or machines does not 
tell the story. Output is what counts. 
The doubtful efficiency of Soviet workers is a 
daily topic in the Government-controlled 
press. Peasants and factory workers, super- 
visors, managers, and even high commissars 
are pilloried as cheats and failures. 

Nor do population figures indicate the 
number available for work as in other coun- 
tries. In addition to meeting material 
shortages in the last war. American lend- 
lease is credited with releasing 4,000,000 men 
from Russian farms and factories for mili- 
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tary service. Moscow cannot count on them 
for another conflict. 

Also, ir normal times about one-fourth of 
Russia’s adult males are eliminated from 
the productive labor field. Millions are in 
the army, several times as many in concen- 
tration camps, and inefficient forced labor. 
Swarms of functionaries necessary for a 
police state and many thousand uprooted 
exiles from satellite countries are a direct 
loss in Soviet manpower and a heavy burden 
on the country’s national economy. 


FOOD 


Without food the human machine stops 
quicker in war than in peace. Crops in 
fields or on the backs of animals must be 
processed to meet consumer needs or to sup- 
ply armies. With every 5-year plan, the 
workers and peasants are told that they are 
the most contented people in the world and 
that all their needs will be supplied when 
the brief program is finished. 

The promised plethora of consumer goods 
never is realized and the ballyhoo starts for 
another 5 years of sacrifice. The present 
admonition to continue doing without is 
stimulated by hysterical official alarms that 
the United States is preparing to attack their 
homeland. 

Consumer production in Russia is always 


sidetracked for heavy industry. First, be- 
cause of fighting a war, and now by a 
drummed-up fear of one. Last December 


13,000 new stores were opened with much 
fanfare. Yet, the shelves of the old ones 
were never full. Bumper crops are officially 
reported but food is scarce in the cities. 

A diplomat who left Moscow after ration 
cards were abolished and the ruble was re- 
valued quotes the price of one egg at 32 cents 
in state stores and 50 cents in consumer co- 
operatives. These stores did not have eggs 
but one could be had for 80 cents in the so- 
called open stores. The official price for 
milk was 80 cents a quart but the only sup- 
ply was in the open stores which charged 
$1.60 in December and $2.80 in January. 
Turkey was $4.55 a pound. 


PRODUCTION 


Industrial production to “outstrip capital- 
ist United States” is the hope of the Soviet 
Union. Though contradictory, its people 
also are told that Communist economy is 
self-sufficient and more efficient than capi- 
talism. They were not told about the aid 
received, and still received, from the United 
States—tanks, trucks, munitions, railroad 
equipment, tractors, and other supplies 
The American Ambassador protested at the 
silence. 

Since then, the national glorification has 
improved on silence and Moscow now informs 
its people that American armies fought in 
Russian-built tanks and airplanes. Soviet 
citizens are told that they, alone and un- 
aided, are rebuilding their industry. They 
are not told that the turbines for the big 
Dnepropetrovsk hydroelectric plant are beinz 
built and installed by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. or that the three 
giant generators of the intended nine were 
put in by International General Electric. 

They are told that Russians invented or 
discovered penicillin, the steam engine, 
lightning rod, are and incandescent lights, 
combustion motor, ship propeller, winged 
transportation, the processing of iron and 
steel and finally nuclear fission. No ex- 
planation is given as to why making the ideas 
practical was left to others. 

The big effort of the present 5-year plan 


which ends in 1950 has been to restore the 
wrecked industries in the Ukraine and west- 
ern Russia and to erect new ones east of the 
Urals. German destruction was thorough 
and the rebuilding is impressive, but indus- 
trial production has not reached the 1940 
level. The share for civil industry has 


actually decreased in many lines. 
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Under Soviet law, disclosing economic in- 
formation is treason and denounced as “anti- 
patriotic sycophancy.” Reports of Gosplan 
(State planning commission) are the only 
permissible source of information. That for 
1947, just released, is informative and illumi- 
nating. 

The year’s quota was exceeded by 3.5 per- 
cent. Details are given for 22 ministries 
which went over the top and for seven that 
lagged or just made it. No figures are given 
for the ministries of aviation, armament, or 
shipbuilding which are military secrets. 

Other omissions are significant. The 
automobile and tractor ministry, for in- 
stance, came within two points of par but 
the output of automobiles was only 82.8 per- 
cent and tractors 72.8 percent of what had 
been planned. The Ministry for Agricultural 
Implements hit 100, but its output of agri- 
cultural machines was only 74.1 percent of 
its quota. The obvious inference is that 
these ministries, as well as others, brought 
up their average by greatly exceeding their 
allotted production of military items which 
are secret. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Iron and steel are the backbone of every 
country in war or in peace. From 1928 to 
1937, steel production increased until only 
Germany outranked the Soviet Union in 
Europe. The United States was far ahead, 
and per capita output in Germany, England, 
and France was several times that of Russia. 
By 19837, the Soviet Union no longer depended 
on American engineers and machines to erect 
its modern mills. But war destroyed 60 per- 
cent of its plant capacity and present pro- 
duction has not reached prewar levels. 

“Even the prewar capacity was inadequate 
to support a modest program of consumer 
production nor was it geared to that type,” 
L. M. Herman of the U. S. S. R. division of 
the Commerce Department writes. “Opti- 
mistic Russian planners do not expect enough 
steel to supply all types of domestic needs 
before 1965.” 

In 1940, the Soviet Union produced 18,- 
300,000 tons of steel. It is shooting at 23,- 
400,000 for 1950, less than the United States 
produced in 1913. 

The contrast between the two countries in 
their use of steel is even greater. In 
U. S. S. R., 35.1 percent went to heavy in- 
dustry and 37.3 percent into machine build- 
ing whereas the United States used only 22.2 
percent for both. U.S.S. R. allowed 2.5 per- 
cent for automobiles and tractors and the 
United States used 12.5 percent for auto- 
mobiles alone. Farm machinery got 5.3 per- 
cent in one country and twice that in the 
other. Local industry rated 3.4 percent in 
U. S. S. R. and 19.1 percent in the United 
States. Light industry and food took only 
1.2 percent in U. S. S. R. but absorbed 21.4 
percent in United States. In addition, the 
United States exported 6.2 percent of its 
production. 

PETROLEUM 


The Soviet Union also is short of oil 
though claiming half the oil reserves of the 
world. Oil production was 31,200,000 tons 
in 1940, and states the American Review of 
the Soviet Union, 27,300,000 tons in 1947. 
Installations were destroyed in the war but 
the United States donated four complete re- 
fineries and the engineers to install them at 
Orsk, Ruibishev, Krasnovodsk, and Gurev. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is the heartblood of a na- 
tion. It measures a country’s capacity for 
sustained effort. This is particularly true 
in one with industry and people as widely 
scattered as in the Soviet Union. While the 
United States averages a mile of railroad for 
every 13 square miles of territory or for 631 
persons, the ratio in the Soviet Union is one 
to 148 square miles or 3,687 persons. Roll- 
ing stock and equipment are in proportion. 
In 1944 and 1945 the United States supplied 
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219,000 and 208,000 metric tons of rails, 
roughly 40 percent of the Soviet Union’s re- 
quirements. 

The only considerable highways, outside 
of city streets, are from Moscow to Lenin- 
grad, Minsk and Kharkov. Roads and city 
pavements are so rough that actuaries limit 
the life span of an automobile to 8,000 miles. 

When ice melts, rivers which flow into the 
Arctic Ocean are transportation arteries. 
New canals have been dug by slave labor 
while other countries are abandoning that 
slow transportation of departed generations. 
Old wood burners of Czarist days still wheeze 
on the rivers but few new ones move on the 
inland waterways. For a country of its size, 
its commercial shipping and fleet are negli- 
gible. 

The Soviet Union is rich in material re- 
sources and population but extremely poor 
in production compared to these potentials. 
Its newspapers are enlivened with announce- 
ments of new factories and discoveries of 
new resources and daily complaints of short- 
ages, shoddy goods, and inefficient manage- 
ment and work. 


FOREIGN TRADE SMALL 


Though the Soviet Union looms large in 
world politics and problems, its role in 
world trade is small. Our exports to that 
country, last year, were valued at $149,129,- 
000, slightly more than 1 percent of the total 
exports from the United States. As one- 
third of these exports were the last trickles 
of UNRRA and lend-lease, Soviet purchases 
actually were only seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. Purchases exceeded gifts for the first 
time in several years. 

In 1944, U. S. S. R. paid the United States 
for $4,000,000 worth of supplies and was 
presented with $26,000,000 worth from 
UNRRA and $4,443,000,000 by lend-lease. Its 
sales to the United States, last year—mostly 
furs, Manganese, chrome, and platinum— 
were $77,000,000 or 1.3 percent of, our total 
imports. Foreign aid gives the United States 
a highly favorable trade balance, mostly at 
our taxpayers’ expense. 

The Kremlin skirts as close to the dan- 
gerous border of a shooting war as possible. 
It wages a war of ideologies whose spoils of 
victory can be substantial. It enforces unity 
at home and fosters dissension in all other 
countries. It delights in trying the patience 
and good nature of the United States. Its 
diplomacy is skillful but, now that the pat- 
tern is known, is not mysterious. Knowing 
a clever opponent’s game, we should be able 
to call the plays. 





The Christian Science Monitor Favors the 


Proposed Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
an editorial of the Christian Science 
Monitor appearing therein on April 16, 
1948, bearing on the measure that will be 
debated in the House within a few days 
pertaining to the control of communism 
in the United States. Following is the 
editorial: 

KEEP THEM IN THE LIGHT 


Is there anything legislation can do to 
disarm Communist activities within the 
United States without smothering the vital 





spark of a free society—self-criticism and the 
liberty to adapt to changing needs? 

This newspaper believes there is, and from 
time to time has suggested some of the out- 
lines. Briefed and brought together, here 
they are: 

1. Keep communism above ground as much 
as possible. Don’t outlaw the Communist 
Party—challenge it to debate its cause in 
public. 

2. Subject the party, however, and every 
possible fringe organization to the principle 
of self-identification—that is, require them 
to register and to reveal periodically their 
officers, their connections, and the sources 
of their support 

3. Permit any individual or organization 
officially named as Communist or otherwise 
subversive the right of judicial review. In 
the atmosphere of today, the consequences 
of such naming demand the protections of 
the right to good repute. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has come up with a bill which, in 
many respects, conforms to these specifica- 
tions. 

In rejecting the idea of outlawing the 
Communist Party, this committee goes along 
with the views of such public figures as 
Morris Ernst, Donald R. Richberg, and Louis 
Waldman on the liberal side, and of J. Ed- 
gar Hoover and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey on the 
more conservative. 

The bill would make it possible to prose- 
cute Communist leaders; not as officials of a 
political party, but insofar as it might be 
proved that they knowingly and willfully 
advocate the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States, by any means. 

If the bill proves free from hidden jokers, 
those who oppose communism, but have 
been alarmed at the way this committee 
has tried to get at it, should rejoice. Here 
at last, may be something constructive. 





Four-Year Term for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
increase the term of the Members of the 
House of Representatives to 4 years. 
Much interest has been manifested in 
this proposal. 

Mr. Alex H. Washburn, editor of the 
Hope Star, a daily paper at Hope, Ark., 
has written a very fine front-page edi- 
torial in his column, Our Daily Bread, 
which appeared in the daily edition of 
May 5, 1948. 

For the information of those inter- 
ested, I include the editorial: 


FOUR-YEAR TERM FOR CONGRESSMEN? 


On of the major costs of government under 
a republic is the holding of thousands of elec- 
tions, necessary if the people are to rule— 
a vital link in the preservation of liberties 
that were won by the hardest from absolute 
monarchs and dictators. 

But as government spreads out in Amer- 
ica to encompass more phases of civilian life 
the Federal organization, in particular, be- 
comes increasingly sensitive to local issues 
and a defect appears in the great structure: 
Congressmen are in office but 1 year before 
they have to lessen attention to govern- 
ment in order to prepare for a new election 
back home. 








It is becoming increasingly obvious that if 
local issues are to continue to interfere with 
truly Federal business, and no additional 
protection is given the men who represent us 
in Washington, then the quality of govern- 
ment will be no better than the absolute 
minimum. 

When the Constitution established the 
congressional term at 2 years the term itself 
was not particularly important. All that the 
founders intended was to make sure that 
while the entire Nation voted for President 
the Senate and House should represent a 
cross section of local sentiment—the Sen- 
ators by States, the Representatives by dis- 
tricts within each State. Thus there would 
be a proper balance between local and na- 
tional interests in determining the course of 
Federal legislation. 

But the Senators with their 6-year term 
are better able to show a concrete record of 
accomplishment than are the Representa- 
tives, who, elected for only 2 years, are at 
the mercy of every heated controversy that 
may spring up back home, however brief. 
So long as the people do finally vote for or 
against a man does it matter a great deal, 
under our basic principles of government, 
whether that voting is done every 2 years 
or every 4? Some States elect a governor 
for 4 years, others choose the chief execu- 
tive every 2 years; usually honormg him with 
a second term. But it is the general opin- 
ion over the country that the 4-year guber- 
natorial office makes for a more stable gov- 
ernment—and we may be ready to entertain 
a similar thought with respect to Congress- 
men. 

Anyway, our own OREN Harris, Seventh 
Arkansas District Congressman, has brought 
the matter up in Washington with a reso- 
lution looking toward a _ constitutional 
amendment to establish the 4-year term for 
Representatives. It doesn’t affect Mr. Harris, 
of course. Constitutional amendments take 
years for enactment. But it is a beginning— 
and considering how complex our Federal 
Government has grown in modern times it 
seems to me to be a step in the right 
direction, 





Mundt Subversive Activities Control 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARFS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, most 
every American citizen would do every- 
thing he could to prevent the activities 
of any organization which had for its 
purpose the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment by force or violence. However, it 
occurs to me that within the last few 
years we have lost our perspective and 
are inclined to see ghosts in every corner. 
In our efforts to prevent subversive 
activities we have even gone so far as 
to attempt legislation which would re- 
strict the rights of the entire citizenry. 
It is a case of burning down the house to 
get rid of the rats. 

The House will have before it in a few 
days the Mundt bill, which is an attempt 
to destroy the Communist Party and any 
front which that party might set up. 
But in so doing we would place a great 
deal of power in the hands of the Attor- 
ney General, power which could be used 
to destroy the liberties of other grcups 
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of peop’e in this country. The definition 
of subversive could be applied to other 
organizations besides Communists. 

Under permission to include extran- 
eous matter, I am submitting an editorial 
on this subject from the Washington 
Post of Sunday, May 9: 


REGISTERING COMMUNISTS 


In the aftermath of World War I, when 
this country endured its first spasm of com- 
miphobia and when A. Mitchell Palmer’s Red 
raids and deportation delirium were at their 
height, the late Senator Borah made a wise 
observation worth remembering: 

“The safeguards of our liberty are not s0 
much in danger from those who openly op- 
pose them as from those who, professing to 
believe in them, are willing to ignore them 
when found inconvenient for their purpose; 
the former we can deal with, but the latter, 
professing loyalty, either by precept or exam- 
ple, undermine the very first principles of 
our Government and are far the more dan- 
gerous.” 

Nowhere have the safeguards of our liberty 
been professed more vociferously than in the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Yet nowhere have they been so feared as 
sources of weakness rather than of strength; 
nowhere have they been so ignored and un- 
dermined. The legislation now recommended 
by that committee “to protect the United 
States against un-American and subversive 
activities,” framed with unwonted care and 
with indubitable sincerity but framed never- 
theless in fear and in doubt of the resiliency 
of American institutions, is directly in point. 

The committee bill, in effect, sets up new 
standards of treason, circumventing the care- 
ful safeguards against prosecution for that 
crime specified in the Constitution. After 
asserting, as a legislative finding of fact, that 
individuals who willfully participate in the 
world Communist movement “repudiate their 
allegiance to the United States,” the bill 
provides for a $10,000 fine, 10 years’ imprison- 
ment, and loss of United States citizenship 
for those who “attempt in any manner” to 
establish here a foreign-controlled totalitar- 
ian dictatorship. Thus mere advocacy of 
such a change would be made a crime—in 
plain contravention of the First Amendment 
if not of the treason clause itself. Advocacy 
of a foreign-controlled dictatorship is, of 
course, thoroughly odious. But does it actu- 
ally constitute so clear and present a danger 
to the security of the United States Govern- 
ment as to warrant a gag upon the freedom 
of expression which is that Government’s 
greatest source of strength? 

The bill, after reciting tediously vague and 
involved definitions of Communist political 
organizations and Communist-front organ- 
izations, empowers the Attorney General to 
place voluntary associations of American cit- 
izens in one or the other of these categories. 
It does, to be sure, provide for hearings and 
for judicial review of his decisions—a greater 
deference to due process than the Presi- 
dent’s loyalty order now affords. But this 
is still an authority altogether incompatible 
with a government of laws. It is an author- 
ity to stigmatize whole groups of citizens as 
disloyal, to inflict on them, without trial, 
extremely stringent penalties, and effectively 
to limit their freedom of expression. Under 
the terms of the bill, an Attorney General 
might well feel warranted in classifying 
Henry Wallace's third party as a Communist 
political organization or a Communist-front 
organization. Either classification would be 
tantamount to proscription. 

In his report on the bill, Representative 
MunptT, who was its principal author, ob- 
served that “we cannot consistently criticize 
the Communist governments of Europe for 
suppressing opposition political parties if we 
resort to the same totalitarian methods here.” 
Eow very true. Exposure, he says, is the pri- 
mary need. But when exposure takes the 
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form of official stigmatization and is attend- 
ed by the imposition of severe handicaps, it 
amounts to suppression. And once this sort 
of suppression is permitted, it is bound to be 
applied not alone to actual Communists but 
to dissenters and nonconformists of every 
kind. The end is a suppression of liberty in 
the name of security. 

The tactics of the Soviet dictatorship and, 
in particular, its use of Communist parties 
as fifth columns present a real and grave 
problem to free societies. But since the es- 
sence of the problem is how to remain free, 
it will not be solved by sacrificing freedom. 
There are measures now on the statute books 
which, in the circumstances of the times, 
should be strengthened or extended—the Mc- 
Cormack Act, and the Voorhis Act—requir- 
ing registration of agents of foreign prin- 
cipals and of organizations serving foreign 
governments. This newspaper has also in- 
dorsed a proposal of the President's Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights to require all organiza- 
tions soliciting funds from the general pub- 
lic to publish their membership lists and 
render a financial accounting as to the 
sources of their funds and the nature of their 
expenditures. 

Unlike the Mundt bill, these require- 
ments are general in application, rot in- 
vidious.: “There is incontrovertible evi- 
dence,” said Mr. Munoprt in his report, “of the 
fact that the Communist Party of the United 
States is dominated by such totalitarian dic- 
tatorship and that it is one of the principal 
instrumentalities used by the world commun- 
ist movement, directed from within that to- 
talitarian dictatorship.” If this be indeed a 
fact, let the Department of Justice proceed 
forthwith to prosecute Communists under 
the McCormack Act and the Communist 
Party under the Voorhis Act and test the 
issue, as it should be tested, before a court 
of law. 

The ancient right of Americans who are 
not foreign agents, who are voicing only their 
own independent convictions, to advocate a 
change in their Government—even, in the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, 
“to abolish it and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such 
form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness’”—is no mere 
luxury to be enjoyed only in untroubled 
times. It is the real reason why this Govern- 
ment has never been successfully assailed. 
It is what makes America unconquerable. 





National Catholic Welfare Council News 
Service Comments Favorably on Pro- 
posed New Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1948 and Exposes the Mis- 
representations of the Communist Press 
and Fellow Travelers Who Oppose It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, the Reverend John F. Cronin, of 
the NCWC, points out the flood of mis- 
representation now forthcoming from 
the Communist press with regard to the 
proposed Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1948. As the Communists have 
tricked Henry Wallace into forming a 
third party for them in the United 
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States, so now they are seeking to trick 

some liberals into opposition to the 

measure by their well-known technique 

of misrepresentation. Following is the 

article: 

COMMUNISTS SET TO LAUNCH ALL-OUT WAR ON 
MEASURE TO CURB SUBVERSIVE GROUPS 


(By Rev. John F. Cronin, S. S., written for 
NCWC News Service) 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—The American Com- 
munist Party has announced a major cam- 
paign against the enactment of the pro- 
posed Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1948. Its national board has announced 
that it “will fight to the last ditch,” and 
top-flight officials of the party have said 
with evident determination that “one thing 
we will not do is register.” A major pro- 
vision of the bill is to require the Communist 
Party to list with the Department of Justice 
the names and addresses of its members. 

The Communist attack upon the bill 
reached an all-time high for vilification and 
misstatement. They charged that the bill 
would turn America overnight into “a police 
state,” prohibit strikes, and make the slight- 
est liberal activity a criminal offense. 

On the basis of these distortions, Com- 
munists plan to rally misguided liberals and 
innocents to flood Washington with protests 
against the proposed law. To the Reds this 
is a struggle for survival and they intend 
to leave no weapon unused. 

A study of the text of the bill shows how 
complete is the Communist misrepresenta- 
tion of its contents. There are three im- 
portant points in the bill. The first is a 
finding that world communism seeks power 
in every country, and uses secret and con- 
spiratorial means to effect this. It is stated 
that a domestic Communist Party and its 
front organizations are tools of world com- 
munism 

The second major section makes it a crime 
to seek to bring about a Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship in the United States, as 
a part of the world Communist movement. 
This section is so phrased as to cover only 
clear Moscow agents. 

The third main point forces the Com- 
munist Party to register and list its mem- 
bers. Communist-front organizations must 
also register, but need list only officers. 
Both groups must indicate the sources of 
funds and purposes of expenditures. 

The registration provision is the key to 
Communist hysteria. It removes from the 
Communist Party its main weapon, secrecy. 
Communists know that if they are labeled 
as such, they will be unable to deceive mil- 
lions of innocents through front and in- 
filtrated groups. Their power in the labor 
movement, radio, and motion pictures would 
shrivel away. They would be less successful 
in deceiving minority groups. 

Furthermore, the registration clause is 
likely to receive public sympathy. If the 
party were outlawed, it would be made a 
martyr in the minds of many. Further- 
more, it could continue its secret work under 
other guises. But few Americans will quar- 
rel with the requirement that a secret con- 
spiracy be exposed. 

In view of the tremendous Communist 
pressures generated against the bill, various 
religious and patriotic groups are mustering 
support to ensure its passage. A barrage of 
letters and telegrams in its favor is ex- 
pected, as the public learns the facts of the 
case 

Impartial observers view the proposed leg- 
islation as the most important control meas- 
ure against communism ever contemplated 


here. If properly enforced, the law would 
effectively stifle Communist activities in 
America. In view of public sentiment to- 
day, exposure of secret Red activities would 


be fatal to the party. Hence the present 
struggle is really one of life or death for 
American communism. 





An Atlanta Surgeon in Japanese Prisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
having served more than a year in the 
United States Marine Corps during the 
First World War, and having been a 
member of the American Legion since 
1921, I have read with keen interest many 
of the books and writings relating his- 
torical and personal experiences of those 
who participated in World War II. One 
of the most interesting and descriptive 
accounts of wartime experiences has 
been written by a veteran of the Pacific, 
who is a resident of the district which I 
have the honor to represent. This is the 
book, Barbed-Wire Surgeon, written by 
Dr. Alfred A. Weinstein, who was on ac- 
tive duty with the Army in the Philipines, 
when the Japs bombed Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. 

As the title implies, Dr. Weinstein was 
a prisoner of the Japanese during a great 
part of his war experience, which covered 
the entire period of the war in the Pa- 
cific, from the bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
to the destruction of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki with atomic bombs, leading to the 
surrender of the Japanese, officially tak- 
ing place on the battleship Missouri on 
September 2, 1945. It is impossible, of 
course, for the reader to feel the pain, 
the hunger, the misery and the horrors 
which were a part of the daily life of 
those who were prisoners of the Japanese. 
Dr. Weinstein, however, has so vividly 
portrayed life as it was experienced by 
him and his fellow prisoners, that the 
reader almost has the feeling that he 
lived with them among the sights, sounds 
and smells of the barbed-wire enclosures. 

This book is a graphic presentation of 
war experiences. It is a powerful argu- 
ment for preparedness. 

This book was recently reviewed by a 
fellow member of the author’s profession, 
Dr. Frank G. Slaughter, in the Atlanta 
Journal. Under leave previously granted, 
I insert herewith this review of Barbed- 
Wire Surgeon. 

AN ATLANTA SURGEON IN JAPANESE PRISONS— 
THE AUTHOR OF THE GOLDEN ISLE AND MEDI- 
CINE FOR MODERNS HIGHLY COMMENDS DR, 
WEINSTEIN’S BOOK 


Barbed-Wire Surgeon, by Albert A. Wein- 
stein, M.D. Reviewed by Frank G. Slaughter, 
M. D. 

A lot of professional fiction writers are 
going to feel pretty frustrated (as this re- 
viewer does) when they read Dr. Weinstein’s 
account of his experience behind the barbed- 
wire of Japanese prison camps during some 
40 months of confinement. We rack our 
brains for exciting plots, for interesting and 
picturesque characters, for suspense, de- 
scription, and all the other ingredients that 
go to make an exciting fiction story. Then 
along comes a book like Barbed-Wire Sur- 
geon with a true story that puts all our ef- 
forts to shame, written with all the gusto 
and skill of Jack London or Conrad, boast- 
ing characters far more alive and interesting 
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than any fictional characters could be, with 
a plot that could be lifted by Hollywood al- 
most verbatim, a love story as tender and as 
thrilling as the veriest romantic could wish, 
an interesting and well-described background 
and a sheer continuity of interest and sus- 
pense that keeps you on the edge of your 
chair until the wee hours. Anyway, it should 
be apparent by now that this is a wonderful 
book and if it doesn’t top the nonfiction best 
seller lists in the months to come it will be 
because the American reading public has be- 
come so surfeited with psychology and his- 
torical trappings that it can no longer rec- 
ognize a good thing when it sees one. 

Manila was a lovely city that morning of 
December 8, 1941, when Dr. Weinstein be- 
gins his story. An Atlanta surgeon, on ac- 
tive duty with the Army at Fort McKinley, 
his first taste of war came when the Japs 
started bombing nearby Nichols Field and a 
couple of Filipino infantry regiments camp- 
ing on the adjacent golf course opened up 
with tracers and sprayed his barracks with 
green and red bullets in the excitement of 
trying to shoot down Japanese planes, That's 
page 1. Page 2 plunges into all the excite- 
ment, horror, and drama of a front-line hos- 
pital swamped with casualties. The medical 
detail is told without embellishment, for 
none was needed and that is one of the best 
parts of the book. 

Dr. Weinstein is a doctor and naturally 
his interest even through the months and 
years that followed, including one period 
when he ceased becoming a doctor at the 
orders of the Japanese and became a coOm- 
mon laborer instead, was in the health and 
welfare of the men who were under his care. 

Nothing could be more fascinating to lay 
and professional reader alike, than the way 
in which Dr. Weinstein and the doctors with 
whom he worked managed to perform literal 
miracles of surgery with practically no 
equipment, often operating in the middle 
of the night in order to keep the Japanese 
butcher-surgeons who were their superiors 
from botching the jobs themselves, and as 
likely as not being knocked down in the 
morning for their pains. Equally as im- 
portant as the surgery, too, was the fight to 
maintain some semblance of health under 
living conditions which were indescribable, 
when all other emotions were submerged by 
the single need for enough food to preserve 
life, a need so strong that in the end when 
he and his confreres stumbled aboard a Navy 
hospital ship he downed 32 poached eggs, 
only to lose them at once. 

But this isn’t entirely a medical story, in 
fact, it could stand alone quite well without 
the medicine, although for most readers that 
will be the most interesting part of the ac- 
count. There is a drama of the people them- 
selves, the everyday acts of heroism—and 
cowardice, too, for there was some of that. 

The most surprising thing of all is the 
tender love story that runs through this 
account. Separated from his sweetheart, 
Hanna, in the early days of the fighting in 
the Philippines, Dr. Weinstein occasionally 
received notes from her through the elabo- 
rate underground that existed there, and 
once saw her for a few precious minutes in 
Manila when neither could show any sign of 
recognition. A pair of red socks which she 
had knitted for him became a symbol of their 
love, sustaining them in the belief that they 
must meet again, even when each thought 
the other dead. 

Barbed-Wire Surgeon is by far the best of 
the factual accounts that have come out of 
the recent war. A thrilling adventure story, 
a tender romantic theme, and a powerful 
argument in favor of the kind of preparation 
that will prevent this sort of thing in the 
future, it offers everything the reader could 
wish for in satisfying reading, plus a big 
lump in the throat at the end. 
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American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing these days when Members of Con- 
gress and the people of this country are 
considering the road we should take in 
furnishing leadership for peace, it is 
heartening to find clear and thoughtful 
expressions in the various newspapers 
of our Nation.. I was much impressed 
with an editorial of the Ashland City 
Times, of Ashland City, Tenn., which, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein. 


WAR OR PEACE—WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


The tense situation in Berlin has been 
touch and go. Any unforeseen happening can 
precipitate a war. This situation is entirely 
of Russia’s making. She is determined to 
go just as far as she can, short of actual hos- 
tilities, we believe. That impression is based 
on the fact that the Soviets immediately and 
as quickly as possible offered an apology and 
an explanation for the act of their fighter 
pilot who wrecked the British transport plane 
in Berlin recently, with heavy loss of life. 

The Soviets termed the crash an acci- 
dent. It may have been such but it appears 
that the fighter-plane pilot was attempting to 
see just how close he could come to the 
transport, possibly without actually crash- 
ing. That he actually did cause the crash 
may have been unintentional, but he had 
no business there in the first place. All 
these incidents are a part of a well-defined 
plot on the part of the Soviets to discredit 
the United States and the western European 
powers in the eyes of the people of the 
world. We cannot withdraw from Berlin 
or Europe even if we wanted to do so. Such 
an act would at once proclaim to the peoples 
of the world that we had abandoned them 
to the terrible rule of the Red Fascists. 

Once again the United States must take 
up the gage of battle against a gangster group 
which has seized power in an otherwise 
peaceful nation. The Soviet leaders in the 
Kremlin know that their hold on the people 
of Russia is precarious and that if the Mar- 
shall plan works, that the whole crew will be 
tossed out on their collective ears. We can- 
not depend on that just happening. We 
must do everything possible to spread the 
benefits of the free enterprise system so 
widely that the people will be won to its 
banners. By so doing we shall insure the 
downfall of those who plot and plan for war. 
We shall insure the peace of the world for a 
long time to come, for no human being in his 
right mind wants war, if it can be avoided. 

What will be the consequences, if we fail 
to deliver the goods? First, Europe and Asia 
will in all likelihood go communistic and we 
shall find ourselves an island in a “red sea” of 
intrigue and hate. Second, we must, as a 
consequence of this fact, submit to a regi- 
mentation such as we have never known in 
all history. We shall have to maintain an 
enormous miltary establishment and what is 
even more drastic, we may have to rearrange 
our cities and industrial plants so that they 
will be buried in the ground to escape de- 
struction by the atom bomb. Fantastic? 
Yes, but not any more so than the things 
which have already happened would have 
seemed to our grandfathers. 

The thought of how education, health, 
and the general welfare of humanity could 





have been advanced if we had spent only a 
part of the wealth we have squandered in 
fighting two world wars is enough to cause 
us to weep. It has become a commonplace 
expression to say that man’s spiritual growth 
has not kept pace with his mechanical and 
scientific achievements, but its truth seems 
not to have been recognized by the majority 
of the people. We must find some way to 
teach the principles of Jesus to men or we all 
perish in the dust of an atomic bomb. 





One Thing or Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just noticed an editorial 
in the Daily Oklahoman, the leading 
Democratic newspaper published in the 
State of Oklahoma, with the largest cir- 
culation of any newspaper in our State, 
entitled, “One Thing or Another.” This 
editorial appeared in the regular edition 
of the Daily Oklahoman Monday, April 
26, 1948. It is a subject which interests 
many people in my congressional dis- 
trict. This article certainly shows the 
bitter battle that is waging there between 
private enterprise and public ownership 
and operation of our utilities; and 
demonstrates the lengths to which the 
people who advocate Government owner- 
ship, and the socialization of utilities, 
will go, and the insidious methods em- 
ployed to get a stranglehold upon, and 
destroy, private industry. 

I am not ready, and I do not believe 
the people of my district, northeastern 
Oklahoma, are ready, to socialize our 
utilities. Iam thoroughly convinced that 
they do not want me to participate in 
programs that will enable the Govern- 
ment to go further into business in com- 
petition with private enterprise. I have 
always advocated that we have too much 
Government in business, and too little 
business in Government. I have con- 
sistently opposed the socialization of our 
industries, and the people of my district 
elected me on that premise, and I shall 
remain true to their mandate. 

The article in the Daily Oklahoman, 
above referred to, follows: 

Acquisition of the surplus steam power 
plant at the Oklahoma ordnance works by 
the Grand River Dam authority is just an- 
other phase of the chain reaction which was 
set in motion when the big reservoir was 
built as a so-called dual purpose affair. 

When the planners went into action there 
they promised both flood control and a vast 
reservoir of electric energy. Both promises 
have proved at least partially phony. The 
worst flood in the history of the lower Grand 
River Valley came after the dam had been 
built and dry years and seasons have actually 
forced GRDA to buy steam-generated elec- 
tricity to supply its commitments. The final 
confession of bankruptcy of promises came 
when GRDA acquired the surplus steam plant 
at a cost of $3,500,000 to “firm up” its sup- 
ply of energy which, in other words, means 
guaranteeing a steady flow of electricity re- 
gardless of the state of the weather or the 
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ability of the hydroelectric turbines at the 
big dam to deliver. 

Had a privately owned electric company 
cajoled the public into buying its stocks or 
bonds with the same phony promises the 
Government did, its officials would likely be 
wearing striped suits. But what's sauce*for 
the goose apparently is not sauce for the 
gander in the book of bureaucracy. Tax- 
payer money or taxpayer mortgage simply 
was extracted by compulsion in the first in- 
stance and another $3,500,000 is added now 
to cover up the original mistake and make 
good, in some measure, the original distor- 
tions of truth. 

One thing always leads to another, it 
seems. And it is particularly and peculiarly 
true when the agencies of Government stick 
their foot in the door of private business with 
glib and unfillable promises, 





Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am moved to 
point out that yesterday in the observ- 
ance of Mother’s Day we paid homage to 
her to whom we owe more than to any 
other mortal. To some of us who are 
blessed by still having our mothers 
spared to us the day was an opportunity 
for showing our appreciation and love; 
to those whose mothers are resting in a 
sunnier land it was a day for rededica- 
tion to the ideals learned in youth at her 
knees. Certainly, for all of us it was a 
day for prayerful hope that all the moth- 
ers throughout the world may be 
strengthened as a mighty force for the 
advancement of world peace. And in the 
reverent mood inspired by this anniver- 
sary I would like to include the follow- 
ing verses taken from the current issue 
of Signs of the Times, entitled “My 
Mother,” by Lois Evans-Hansen: 

MY MOTHER 
(By Lois Evans-Hansen ) 

She taught me all the lovely things I know— 
She wove for me a web of shining days, 
She built my life with courage strong, and 

skill, 


And taught the meaning of its puzzling 
maze. 


She gave to me to hold through all the years 


Memories of beauty from each passing 
hour. 

From her I learned how sweet the song of 
birds, 

How rare the perfume from each wayside 
flower. 


She taught me faith, and love for all man- 
kind; 
Forgiveness for the weaker in the way 
Her hand beneath my cheek, when stars 
appeared, 
Seems like a blessing, with me to this day. 


She brought to me the finer things of life, 
She helped me shun its evils and its fears; 

To me the loveliest of the things I own 
Are memories of mother through the years. 
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Crosser Bill Increasing Retired Railroad 
Employees’ Benefits Should Be Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


ir. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
becoming increasingly disturbed by let- 
ters which keep coming in from the re- 
tired railroaders among my constituents. 
These are men—and women, too, for that 
matter—who have been faithful servants 
of the railroads and pillars of their com- 
munities for more than 30 years. They 
expected—as they had every right to 
expect—that when their working days 
were over they could settle down and en- 
joy life. They knew they would not be 
rich, but they looked forward to a re- 
tirement income that would at least al- 
low them to maintain a decent standard 
of living. 

But what happened? Prices went 
shooting skyward and these old people 
found themselves trying to get along on 
pensions that looked pitifully, ridiculous- 
ly small by comparison with what it costs 
two people to be fed, housed, and clothed 
for 30 days. I investigated and found 
that the average retired railroader gets 
only $70 a month. That means that 
there must be hundreds, or more prob- 
ably, thousands, of them who get as little 
as $50 a month or even less. 

One old gentleman wrote me a patient, 
courteous letter which made me actually 
ashamed that Congress has thus far 
failed to act to improve this situation. 
The gentleman explained that, besides 
having been a railroad brakeman for all 
his working years, he had been active in 
community projects all his life. He had 
served a couple of terms in his town 
council and belonged to several lodges, 
served on local committees, and so forth. 
In the past few months of his retirement 
he has had to give up all those com- 
munity activities. Why? For two rea- 
sons. First, he simply cannot afiord the 
carfare it takes to go to meetings; and 
second, he is embarrassed by the shabbi- 
ness of his clothes and he has not the 
money to replace them. 

This is not just a situation which 
arouses our sympathy, but which 
we can do nothing about. :We can do 
something about it. The remedy, or at 
least a palliative, is ready at hand. I 
refer to H. R. 5993, a bill which was in- 
troduced by the Honorable Rosert 
Crosser on March 24 and which has been 
gathering dust ever since in the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

This bill would not require any addi- 
tional tax or assessment. The increase 
which H. R. 5993 proposes to make in re- 
tirement pay is such a modest one— 
ranging from 20 percent in the higher 
brackets to 25 percent in the lower—that 
it can be financed out of present funds. 
No additional taxes would be necessary. 

The need is there. The means are 
there. A majority of Congressmen, I 
feel sure, are eager to act to relieve the 


plight of these retired railroaders. It 
seems to me that the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee can have no 
legitimate excuse for further delay. 
H. R. 5993 should be reported out at 
once—and favorably—and passed by the 
House without further delay. 





Perspective for World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MiCHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following article from 
the May 8 issue of America: 

PERSPECTIVE FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT 
(By John LaFarge) 


(As the hopes invested in the United Na- 
tions become more tenuous while recogni- 
tion of the need for world economic and po- 
litical cooperation becomes more pronounced, 
America’s editor analyzes the factors in- 
volved in a practical development of world 
government.) 

Had the proverbial man from Mars dropped 
in on the recent events in Italy, he might 
very well have asked whether these were 
Italian elections at all. They would have 
looked to him much more like some kind of 
international voting, where the contending 
candidates were really Russia and the United 
States. The issues that were being fought 
out in Italy concerned not Italy alone, but 
all of Europe and, to a considerable extent, 
the entire world. It is surprising to see how 
readily this was grasped by the American 
press and by a large percentage of the Ameri- 
can people. Certainly no foreign elections 
ever aroused a tenth part of the popular 
United States interest that the contest in 
Italy did. 

If a world government existed, voting on 
world issues would be one of its normal fea- 
tures—supposing, of course, that the govern- 
ment were of a democratic nature. The 
internationally related voting in Italy, there- 
fore, is simply part of a pattern which has 
been given a tremendous impetus by the 
rapid development of world communism. 
The unfolding of the strategy of Soviet con- 
quest in eastern Europe, with the terror and 
confusion which it aroused, has led to a 
steady movement toward supranational unity 
in western Europe and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as well. 

The newly formed Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation of the 16 ERP 
beneficiaries and the Brussels 5-nation group 
for economic and military security are 
a direct response to the iron curtain’s ad- 
vance over eastern Europe. Communists 
threats in France and Italy brought about 
the rapid and ‘unexpected rapproachement 
of those two countries. The drama of the 
Italian elections has given Italy a sense 
of kinship with the entire Western World, 
and of the Western World, with Italy. As 
the Communist pattern of infiltration and 
violence has developed in Latin America, 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
have drawn together with one another and 
with the United States. 

Though these recent developments have, 
for the most part, only limited and imme- 
diately urgent aims in view, they are in the 
line of a much more far-reaching move- 
ment that sooner or later must lead to a 
degree of international organization sur- 
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passing in its effectiveness anything that we 
possess at present. 

Two elementary considerations are driving 
the nations to find ways and means of work- 
ing together and to seek some new institu- 
tional forms which will keep them working 
in regular and efficient fashion. One im- 
pulse is that of physical self-preservation, 
preservation of the human race as such; the 
other is the menace of poverty and indeeg 
total destitution. ‘Only by close and lasting 
cooperation,” said the convention for Euro- 
pean cooperation set up by the 16 ERP na- 
tions, “between the contracting parties can 
the prosperity of Europe be restored and 
maintained, and ravages of war made good.” 
The nations were determined to combine 
their economic strength to these ends. 

The problem of self-preservation was 
bluntly stated by the six leading atomic sci- 
entists who issued a formal warning at 
Princeton, N. J., on April 11, to the effect that 
the only way to avoid war was to create a 
powerful world government, if necessary 
without the Soviet Union at first. The scien- 
tists saw only three lines of policy emerging 
in the west: a preventive war against Russia 
that would devastate Europe; an armed peace 
that would push down the standard of life 
under heavy military expenses; or a potent 
world organization. They agreed that there 
would have to be a tremendous campaign of 
mass education before the public would ac- 
cept surrender of national sovereignty to a 
supernational world government. But unani- 
mously they said that now was the time to 
begin that campaign, and that if the west 
reached the point of accepting it before the 
east, then world government must be formed 
without the Soviet bloc of states. And a 
world government, as Dr. Urey, the spokes- 
man, stressed, could not be formed without 
substantial and concrete surrender of na- 
tion.l sovereignty, something which would 
have to be accepted by 80 to 99 percent of 
the people in the participating states. 

The idea of world government, such as the 
scientists proposed, is one through which 
great good or great harm may be effected, 
according to the manner in which the idea is 
approached. Certainly nothing but confu- 
sion can result from mere spinning of ideal- 
istic schemes. 

At the root of our troubles today is a sin- 
gular paradox: that the organization which 
was created, at San Francisco, to give us the 
maximum of security, is unable to afford vs 
security any longer. The United Nations 
stands as an apparent obstacle to the one type 
of institution which could afford us (as far as 
weak human efforts can, under God, con- 
stitute such things) some degree of security 
against the conflicting passions of nations 
and peoples and the ever-present menace of 
war; a genuinely supranational institution, 
which would be based upon a complete ac- 
ceptance of the idea of an objective and 
supremely normative world order. 

According to a distinguished international 
jurist, Prof. A. de la Pradelle, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, writing in a symposium on 
world government (La Bataille de la Paix, 
Monde Nouveau, 1947), there are two great 
obstacles to such an acceptance. One of 
these is psychological. The selfish passions 
that beset human nature revolt against any 
transfer of powers to authorities which would 
control them, and refuse to accept any out- 
side norm which would bridle them. The 
other obstacle is of a juridical nature. The 
imperious principle of national sovereignty 
sets itself squarely against any effective ac- 
ceptance of a world order or of a world or- 
ganization. 

In view of this, it is a distinct temptation 
that has already shown its appeal to many 
minds, to pronounce simply a verdict of de- 
spair against the United Nations. As long as 
the principle of unlimited national sover- 
eignty, symbolized by the veto, holds the 
organization in its grip, there seems to be 











no hope of creating an effective barrier 
against those passions which in theory it is 
designed to control. But as the United Na- 
tions has become better known, as its differ- 
ent branches and their several committees 
have shown their extraordinary power of re- 
sistance to even the most violently disruptive 
tactics on the part of the Soviet delegations 
and the Soviet satellites, as the organization 
has become less of a mere project and more 
of a historic reality, the perspective of the 
whole question has become clearer. It has 
become increasingly evident that the real 
solution of the question of creating a genu- 
ine world organization, which would from 
its nature take on many of the functions of 
a world government, must come not through 
some action taken in total disregard of the 
United Nations, but rather along the paths 
opened up in and by the UN itself. 

The immense practical merit of the United 
Nations lies, among other things, in the fact 
that it has cleared the paths by which some 
approach can be made toward its own trans- 
formation. It has helped to make us under- 
stand, first of all, that a genuine world or- 
ganization cannot rest content with being 
a mere scheme, but must be a growth along 
many diverse, even if ultimately converging, 
lines. 

A supranational governing body—be it re- 
gional or be it world-wide—must be a genu- 
ine juridical growth. It must spring from 
a concept of international law which in turn 
is based upon the eternal laws of justice 
and international charity, and thus be dis- 
tinguished from a mere alliance based upon 
the maintenance of the status quo or upon 
the participants’ uneasy fear of one another. 
It must register a growth in the concept of 
international penal and criminal law, such 
as we have seen so grandiosely—even if some- 
what inconsistently—mapped out by the 
trials of Nuremberg. 

It must be a growth in economic unity, 
not for the purpose of constructing a com- 
mon war machine nor for the common wel- 
fare of governments as such, but for the 
good of the peoples whom the governments 
serve. This means a growth in numberless 
details of economic relationship—industrial, 
agricultural, commercial—with new institu- 
tions and organisms and a far-reaching net- 
work of economic intercourse between the 
lesser as well as the greater economic units. 
For a genuine supranational organization 
is based primarily upon the interests of in- 
dividuals and their families, not upon those 
of the states or governments. 

It means a growth in social unity and co- 
operation such as is envisaged by the various 
departments of the United Nations’ Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, with fundamental 
agreements on human rights, and a growth 
in unity in the cultural fleld, with a corre- 
sponding balance of the national heritage as 
against the claims of world welfare. And 
all of this means a development of new po- 
litical thought on new levels of the local 
and international community. It means not 
an abolition of the equal rights of small 
nations; but a new and more vital and or- 
ganic perspective of the nature of those na- 
tional rights which have their function in 
the interests of the individuals who compose 
the nations. 

The greater the degree to which such a 
growth has taken place the greater will be 
the reality of the ensuing governmental 
structure. Hence the immense significance 
from a world government point of view in 
the developments which are now occurring in 
Europe. The European Economic Council, 
although it affects Europe alone, 1s, as it 
were, a laboratory in which the substance— 
even more than the form—of world govern- 
ment is being constructed. 

The other capital problem, as is obvious 
from what has already been said, is that of 
federalism, the proper harmonizing of greater 
and lesser structures into a single organic 
structure. How far shall authority, political, 
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economic and social, juridical and penal, be 
transferred from lesser bodies to greater ones 
if the lesser bodies are not to “hang sepa- 
rately”? How far must a lesser unit, whether 
local, national, or regional, refuse to yield 
such a transfer and keep its own administra- 
tion as a condition not only of its own in- 
tegrity but of the integrity of the whole? 

Any world body that undertakes to deliber- 
ate these questions today carries on its shoul- 
ders an enlarged form of the task that con- 
fronted the framers of our own American 
Constitution. They will have a vastly greater 
and more detailed task to accomplish, but on 
the other hand they will be aided by infi- 
nitely more precedents and examples. 

The nature of this federalist problem is 
summed up by Prof. H. Brugmans, Dutch 
Member of Parliament, president of the 
European Union of Federalists (La Bataille de 
la Paix, ibid., p. 196): 

“Every generation has its own problem; 
ours is that of transcending the limits of 
the nation-state. In a wider space inter- 
national planning would become more effica- 
cious as we allow full liberty to creative 
inititive * * * For we believe that 
federalism is not simply a means of resolving 
certain problems of international law, inter- 
national politics; we see in it also a possi- 
bility of actually bringing into existence 
the pluralist society which we desire. This 
would be a society where every isolated prob- 
lem would be resolved on its own level, 
whether it be the level of the family, of the 
community or the enterprise or branch of 
industry or an European regional federation 
or a world institution. In such a federalist 
order those who are concerned would be in a 
position to direct and control that which 
properly belongs to them. But they would 
work through the agencies of greater com- 
munities before which they would have to 
render an account of their own mandate. 

“Federalism is the “middle path” between 
centralization and anarchy, between the self- 
ishness of vested interests and bureaucratic 
anonymity, between atomization and molo- 
chism. It would institute the regime of 
democratic solidarities and freely coordinated 
autonomies. Only in the perspective can the 
democracies of the East and the West, those 
of the liberal and those of the social type, 
meet and make progress to a multiple syn- 
thesis.” 

Prominent citizens are being asked to mo- 
bilize on behalf of various plans for the revi- 
sion of the United Nations, such as the proj- 
ect proposed by Ely Culbertson and spon- 
sored by a group of Senators and Congress- 
men. Every reasonable person will natu- 
rally favor a revision of the charter of the 
UN, but the Culbertson plan does not ap- 
pear to be in line with the series of develop- 
ments tending toward a world government 
which have been mentioned above. In its 
initial article the plan preserves the full 
sovereignty of member-states except for cer- 
tain acts of aggression or armament. Essen- 
tial, however, to an orgafiic world govern- 
ment is the yielding to a supranational body 
of a degree of national sovereignty in all 
fields—economic and social, as well as juridi- 
cal and political—according to norms that 
are determined not by selfish national inter- 
ests but by universally accented moral stand- 
ards. 

Unless and until such a comprehensive 
development occurs, proposals for mutual 
disarmament and the internationalization of 
armed forces would appear to many students 
of the problem to be no better guaranty of 
world peace than is the present structure of 
the United Nations, with the added disad- 
vantage that it would lack the UN consist- 
ency. 

The important thing is not to elaborate 
further ideal schemes, but to make sure 
that in whatever steps we take we are operat- 
ing on the proved basis afforded by the exist- 
ing agencies and structures of the UN on the 
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one hand and by the European and pan- 
American experiences on the other, with a 
maximum of certainty as to what we do 
want in the nature of a practical and organi- 
cally conceived structure. 





Cradling a New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the Washington- 
Lewis Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at Fredericksburg, 
Va., Sunday, May 9, 1948: 


CRADLING A NEW WORLD 


How fortunate we are, friends, to have 
come to this sacred spot on this Sabbath 
afternoon when, as a country, we pay our 
respects to motherhood. Where in all this 
great land could we lift up our hearts in 
gratitude with deeper emotion than on this 
little porch. Surely, the spirit of the woman 
whose closing years were spent under this 
roof is with us today. Let us, for the short 
moments that are ours, lift up our hearts 
and minds and sharpen our perceptions that 
we may feel her presence that we may make 
contact with the stream of life from which 
she drew her strength renewing our own 
spirits in this hour, remembering also the 
great man whose strength and fortitude, 
whose disciplined faith, whose indomitable 
courage, and never-falling hope made us a 
Nation, 

Those were days that tested men’s souls. 
How often we hear that said. How much 
more deeply did they test the stuff of women. 
It is one thing to fare forth to adventure 
with the fervor of one’s own desire as men 
have done since time began. It is quite an- 
other to share that adventure, not because 
of an inner urge to go forth to conquer, but 
because love takes you, or necessity carries 
you out, as has been the way of women. In 
no country have women played a stronger 
pioneer role than in this great country of 
ours. Their fundamental strength, their 
tenacity, their rich womanhood is perhaps 
the keystone of the arch of our national 
structure. 

Mary, mother of the most revered of men, 
we have come here to bring you our homage, 
to renew ourselves within the simple house 
that was your home. We come to thank you 
for the magnificence of the courage with 
which you met an aloneness filled with the 
clamoring needs of five little children to 
whom you gave example of an unconquerable 
spirit, an inflexible will to achieve, and the 
habit of restraint and self-discipline. On 
this day of reminder we bring you our grate- 
ful hearts. 

To this house which he in his love and care 
for her had fashioned he came often, this 
man who had been her little George, the 
boy, the lad, the strong young man for 
whose great soul she had been the gateway 
to life, the course of whose living she had 
shaped with the simple verities of respect, 
restraint, duty. Very possibly they never 
spoke of the strength of their love for each 
other, there was no need. Yet, I like to 
think that there were moments when the 
tired man slipped off his burdens with his 
cloak, and smilingly recalled a childish 
prank, a youthful escapade. To him she was 
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his revered mother to whom he owed much, 
for whom he cared until her days were done. 

Now it is we who come to the little corner 
house with its lovely garden. Am I wrong 


if I suggest that deep within the heart of 
each of us today is the hope that we may 
find here in this short hour a new strength, 


new courage, a new faith not only in our- 
elves as individuals but in ourselves as re- 
sponsible citizens in the Nation built on the 
dream of this Mary’s son, the Nation born to 
be clean, to be clear-eyed, to be strong- 
hearted, the Nation needed by the Infinite 
One to lead the world back to Him? 

We have come here to Fredericksburg to 
the home of Mary, mother of Washington. 
Yet every heart in America today is making 
a pilgrimage back, back, back to the heart 
of life itself. What a fiood of mixed emo- 
tions is being released today. Gratitude, 
love, blessing is pouring out into the uni- 
verse from many hearts. But shall we who 
are so privileged, we who have such wonder- 
ful experiences of motherhood fail to re- 
member the thousands upon thousands of 
children all over this war-torn world who do 
not know the meaning of the word “mother?” 
Shall we fail to face the cold, dark fact that 
in this great land of ours there are thou- 
sands upon thousands to whom the sacred 
word means only bitterness and tragedy? 

What a challenge meets us today in beau- 
tiful old Fredericksburg so filled with the 
sense of this woman whose son fathered a 
nation. His dream was of a land where all 
people should be born with strong bodies and 
valiant hearts, with clear minds and vivid 
perceptions. His dream was of a land where 
there might be an equal chance for all to 
fit themselves for a life that would permit 
development to capacity and work adequate 
to need. His was no dream of idleness. He 
laid the responsibility upon the shoulders 
of the individual and he set the example 
every day of his long and arduous life. To 
him his country came first. 

Standing here on his mother’s porch 
today we can almost catch the words she 
must have spoken many times as he went 
forth. “Your country needs you, George—go 
with my blessing.” 

The dream he dreamt in those first days, 
my friends, can fail to be brought into being 
if we forget, if we refuse our heritage. 
Strong blood runs in our veins pressing us to 
be faithful, to have the courage to look at 
ourselves from this simple porch with the 
clear eyes of the woman whose son went 
forth to do. It will take courage—but has 
our blood run so thin that we dare not 
examine ourselves, and having seen the 
shadows flinch from the strong light of 
truth? 

What shall we see? A young, brave, im- 
pulsive country, rich beyond all the fantastic 
tales of long ago—rich in material things un- 
til now, when she awakens to the sad knowl- 
edge that she has despoiled her forests, her 
streams, her plains—the very earth itself; 
when she awakens to the startling fact that 
she has despoiled the greatest riches any 
land can have—her children—for she has 
failed to show them that this they call free- 
dom is but license; that she has permitted 
them to come into being and to grow into 
youth and maturity without the restraints 
and disciplines that all mothers such as Mary, 





mother of Washington, Know are funda- 
mental to strength, Judgment, wisdom, and 
ultimate leadership. 

Where are these great principles of sound 
living taught, where are they truly lived? In 


the millions of broken homes that spell in- 
security to our most precious of all assets— 
our children? In the schools where teachers 
are subject to parental demand for their dis- 
missal if they attempt to discipline, if they 
attempt to show children that preparation 
for the living of life fails utterly if it omits 
the knowledge that life itself takes place 


upon a planet which in its turn is subject to 
the disciplines of the Eternal Laws of give 
and take, of stress and strain, of being part 
of a great whole? 

Mother’s Day—A wonderful day indeed! A 
day whose message should go far and wide— 
a& message pregnant with meaning not only 
for today, but for the great tomorrow stand- 
ing expectantly poised on the threshold of the 
womb of time. Mothers of yesterday, of to- 
day and of tomorrow—in your hearts, in 
your minds, yes in your bodies is the future 
of mankind, Only as you fulfill God’s need 
of you with purposeful, joyous acceptance of 
your responsibility to yourselves, to your 
families, your communities, your States, your 
Nation and to the great new world that waits 
to be born will this, our beloved country, 
take hold upon her destiny. 

Here from the home of Mary Washington, 
mother of the man whose dream conceived 
us, whose courage, capacity and faith brought 
us to being in the firmament of nations, with 
a very full and humble heart I charge every 
woman to go deeply within her own soul and 
ask the God Who awaits her there, to give 
her the courage to look upon the anguish 
of mothers everywhere with fresh under- 
standing and deep insight, and having 
looked to set her own life in order that she 
may not fail herself, her country or the 
world. 





Give Voluntary Enlistments a Fair Trial 
Before Enacting Drafting Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


-Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many letters 
from clear-thinking and patriotic citi- 
zens of my district, who think that those 
in charge of our Army have not given 
voluntary enlistments a fair trial. They 
agree that the requirements have been 
raised by the Army, and many think it 
has been done on purpose in order that 
a poor showing of voluntary enlistments 
will result. We all know of instances not 
too long in the past, where individuals 
attempted to volunteer and were re- 
jected, only to be drafted a few weeks or 
months later, and pass satisfactory 
physical examinations. These facts have 
been brought out on the floor of Con- 
gress many times. The people do not 
like that attitude and that sort of per- 
formance on the part of those in charge. 

On the other hand, it is frequently 
stated that the Navy and Marine Corps 
experience no difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient men to enlist in their branches of 
the service. Only a few days ago, I heard 
it on the highest obtainable authority 
that the Air Corps has had to decline vol- 
untary enlistments. 

Why should it be comparatively easy 
for the Navy and Marines to get all the 
voluntary enlistments they need, and for 
the Air Corp to have more volunteers 
than they can accept, while the Army 
claims it cannot secure a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteers? Something must be 
wrong, and the people think they know 
where the trouble is and they are not at 
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all sympathetic to the appeals of the 
Administration and the Army on this 


" Score, 


An example of how some of them out 
our way feel, is expressed in the follow- 
ing letter, which I received from one of 
my constituents, whom I do not know 
personally, dated May 5, 1948, addressed 
to me in the following language: 


Before Congress votes a peacetime draft, I 
would like to add my name to the long list 
of Americans who want to see some effort 
made to induce volunteer enlistments to our 
Army. It must be plain to Congress that 
the reason our Army is not up to par in en- 
listments is that there is something wrong 
with the Army regulations, or the advantages 
offered to volunteers. 

The mothers of America do not want their 
sons taken out of school, especially those 
under twenty-one, who are not old enough 
to vote, to be drafted into a peacetime army. 
Education is vitally necessary for America’s 
advancement in the future. Engineers are 
essential to the new developments in science. 

If we draft men in peacetime, every coun- 
try will feel they must do the same and the 
final outcome will be war. We will be placing 
our country on the level with Hitlerism and 
communism and lose the spirit of democ- 
racy which America has so long treasured, 
Let our youth learn to construct a free coun- 
try through the medium of education and 
see that Congress excludes them from any 
draft, if they are in college. If war should 
ever come again, these educated men would 
be of far more use to their country than to 
draft them into a peacetime army now. The 
youth of today is uneasy, not knowing what 
to plan. So are their mothers and fathers. 
We all know that a peacetime draft would 
be very unsatisfactory in the way of morale, 
for the men who want to continue in school 
will not be content to be drafted when they 
feel sure that enlistments could be encour- 
aged, thus avoiding a draft. 

Again may I urge you to induce Congress 
to encourage voluntary enlistments and that 
no draft law be passed until this has been 
fairly tried. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. EVINS. Mr, Speaker, the case of 
the need, necessity and authority for 
construction of the New Johnsonville 
steam power plant in connection with 
the operation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is well presented in an edi- 
torial from Public Power magazine of 
May 1948. I commend the reading of 
this editorial to the Members cf the Con- 
gress and the public and under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

The editorial is as follows: 

“YES” ON NEW JOHNSONVILLE 


TVA has asked Congress for funds to build 
a steam generating station at New Johnson- 
ville in West Tennessee. More power is badly 
needed in the western part of the system, 
and engineers have determined that the 
needed power can be obtained most econom- 
ically by a steam plant located there. 

Public distributors of TVA power-munici- 
palities and cooperatives—are bound by con- 














tracts to depend upon TVA for their entire 
power supply. The Government has assumed 
sole responsibility in the area for an ade- 
quate supply of electrical energy to support 
a rapidly expanding economy. Having done 
this, it owes a solemn duty to the people and 
industries of the valley to so manage the 
system that power will never fall in the 
category of too little and too late. 

Last month Purcell Smith, $65,000-a-year 
head of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, appeared in person before a 
House subcommittee considering this proj- 
ect. He and his associates took 3 hours in 
closed sessions to tell the subcommittee why 
TVA should not have its steam plant. Pre- 
sumably his arguments were similar to those 
already presented by other opponents. These 
arguments were to the effect that this is a 
new policy, without precedent, and perhaps 
actually beyond the scope of the TVA Act. 
Is it? 

Let’s look at the record. 

1. In 1933, when TVA took over Wilson 
Dam, it also took over the steam plant at 
Muscle Shoals. 

2. In 1939, Congress provided funds for 
TVA to purchase its part of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co. system, and no distinction 
was made between hydro and steam proper- 
ties. 

3. In 1941, a specific appropriation was 
made for a steam plant at Watts Bar. 

4. Section 14 of the TVA Act says, in con- 
nection with cost allocations, “In like man- 
ner, the cost and book value of any dams, 
steam plants, or other similar improvements 
hereafter constructed.” Section 15 says, “In 
the construction of any futur> dam, steam 
plant, or other facility. * * *” 

When one considers: 

1. The present attempt to restrict the cor- 
porate freedom of TVA and seriously limit 
the control which the Board of Directors has 
over operating funds; 

2. The propaganda spread around the Na- 
tion—much of it false and misleading— 
about TVA’s performance; 

3. Present efforts to oppose normal appro- 
priations for the coming year, 


it might safely be concluded that opponents 
feel they have accomplished little so long 
as TVA is successful. 

The fact that the national power lobby 
has taken this occasion to oppose an addi- 
tion to the TVA system also clearly indicates 
that New Johnsonville js more than a re- 
gional issue. It is an attempt to discredit 
public power by restricting the normal 
growth of one of the most successful public 
power systems. For there is surely no better 
way to discredit TVA—and public power 
generally—than by preventing TVA from 
meeting its obligations to the people of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Public power everywhere will be affected 
by what happens to New Johnsonville. The 
issue is clear and it is Joined. It is time we 
lend a hand. 





VFW Supports H. R. 6258, a Bill To Take 
the Profits Out of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
I introduced H. R. 6258 on April 15, in a 
statement I mentioned that it was de- 
signed to take the profits out of war. I 
also stated that the provisions of the bill 
were similar to a bill introduced by me 
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in the Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
which was identical to a bill introduced 
at that time by 50 Members of the Senate 
and by 11 Members of the House. 

The sponsor of this legislation in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress was the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
I am pleased to report that the VFW is 
supporting H. R. 6258 in the Eightieth 
Congress, as evidenced by the following 
Statement issued by the department of 
public relation of the VFW to all posts 
of that organization: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES SUPPORTS H. R. 6258, TO TAKE THE 
PROFITS OUT OF WAR 


Speaking in terms of money alone, World 
War II cost the American taxpayers in ex- 
penditures and pyramided debts, in excess of 
$330,000,000,000. This figure is five times the 
total national income during 1939, the year 
in which the war began in Europe. 

During the period 1941 to 1943, inclusive, 
corporation net profits alone increased more 
than 100 percent over the preceding 3-year 
period during which there was little prepa- 
ration for and no prosecution of a war. The 
vast bulk of this tremendous increase repre- 
sents excessive war profits. 

There was another kind of debt incurred 
during the war which cannot be repaid. That 
debt is owed to the one-third of a million 
Americans who gave their lives and to the 
million others who became casualties. The 
resultant grief of the survivors and disrupted 
lives of those who served cannot be compen- 
sated for in dollars. ; 

Such figures as these ‘tell a simple, yet 
highly indicative story. In their essence they 
mean that for some—a small minority we like 
to think—war is a highly profitable venture, 
and therefore a desirable one. For others it 
means sacrifices far above and beyond any 
monetary value. 

Were I to advocate that taking the profits 
out of war is the sole remedy needed to abol- 
ish it I should defeat my purpose in talking 
to you today (tonight). Obviously it is not. 
Yet it is an irrefutable fact that most wars in 
recorded history have been fought purely for 
selfish, material gains. Whether openly mer- 
cenary or under the cloak of an ideology, the 
profit motive invariably exists to some extent 
in all wars. I repeat that taking profits out 
of war will not guarantee its abolition, but I 
emphasize strongly that it would be one of 
the greatest deterrents to war yet devised. 

With these profits outlawed, any future 
war in which America might become engaged 
will truly be a war of purpose—a war fought 
solely for the preservation of the American 
way of life. 

Constitutionally, the Federal Government 
cannot confiscate privately owned property 
to aid in the prosecution of a war in which 
it is involved. It may, however, appropriate 
human lives by use of the military draft and 
use them to the fullest extent if necessary 
to bring about a successful termination of a 
war. Manifestly this is essential in times 
of emergency. But it is no less essential, 
no less democratic to appropriate excessive 
profits of war for the common defense. The 
most iniquitous quality invested in man 
during time of war is that he should profit 
from the blood of others. It is totally against 
the precepts of Christianity. 

The one democratic way of utilizing the 
full productivity of property in time of war 
without actual confiscation is through a 
steeply graduated personal and corporation 
war-profits tax. Thus would be abolished all 
monetary incentive for war; and those who 
foster it for its profits would be less belliger- 
ent knowing that they stood to lose by it, 
Those excessive profits which would other- 
wise go into the pockets of the individual 
or corporation would, under such an arrange- 
ment, revert to the United States Treasury 
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to be used in defraying the expense of the 
war. With a postwar debt held at a minimum 
by an excess-profits tax operative during hos- 
tilities, there would be created a salubrious 
condition for a stabilized postwar economy. 
What war debts might be incurred could 
quickly be liquidated thus sparing a burden 
for succeeding generations to shoulder. Of 
no little consequence is that excess-profits 
taxes during war would do much to avert 
years of economic depression and widespread 
unemployment which follow in the wake of 
war and the disruption of world markets. 

The drafting of excessive income of indi- 
viduals and corporations during war would 
cause all Americans to realize that any future 
war would result not only in the loss of 
human life and misery to millions of citi- 
zens, but it would also mean the sacrifice 
of all profits above living expenses. The 
burdens of war would then be more equally 
distributed. To certain extents we would 
all be in it together—not just those who do 
the actual fighting. Potential profiteers of 
any possible future war, realizing that net 
profits, after payment of war taxes, would be 
less during time of war than during time of 
peace, would very probably be instilled with 
a strong desire for a policy by our country of 
doing all possible to stay out of war. With 
war profits gone, we should have to have an 
impeccably moral and worthy cause before 
entering another war. 

For many years the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has urged upon Congress the enact- 
ment of legislation outlawing discriminatory 
war profits. Under its auspices such a bill 
was introduced into Congress on American- 
ization Day, April 27, 1938 along with the 
signed endorsement of 4,000,000 American 
citizens. Similar bills under VFW sponsor- 
ship were presented the following year under 
joint authorship of 50 Senators and 4 Repre- 
sentatives. These bills clearly had the back- 
ing of the American people. However, cp- 
position and criticism of the bills by those 
who would be most affected by it prevailed, 
and shortly thereafter we entered World War 
II. As a result, fabulous personal and cor- 
porate fortunes were made just as they were 
made in World War I, and our war debt went 
up into astronomical figures. And so even 
after the war, the little man, the man who 
endured the rigors of war at $60 a month, the 
man who lost his son on Iwo Jima or at St. Lo 
must keep on paying and payirg. Those 
who stayed at home to reap the harvest will 
pay too—but how well they can afford it. 

Today, hostile acts and aggressive tactics 
abroad are again threatening to embroil us 
in another and even more devastating global 
conflict. It is not my purpose today (to- 
night) to dwell upon the present inter- 
national situation, or to offer solutions to 
the grave problems confronting us. I do 
wish to emphasize, however, the urgency of 
considering now a strong restraining influ- 
ence on those who would compromise our 
national security by the greed for profits by 
which they are dominated—even at the ex- 
pense of human life and abject misery. 

To prevent, in the event of a future war, 
a repetition of the creation of war-made 
millionaires, the Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
again sponsoring a bill designed to eliminate 
those ill-gotten gains by steeply graduated 
income and other taxes during hostilities 
This is House Resolution 6258 introduced on 
April 15, 1948. Its provisions will equalize 
the financial costs of war and provide for an 
effective defense at a time when it is most 
needed. It will do all possible to insure 
peace, but in case of attack by a foreign 
power, it will direct the entire resources of 


the Nation impartially toward the war's 
speedy and successful conclusion. 

It must be understood clearly that H. R. 
6258 is in strict conformance with our 


present tax laws and violates no constitu- 
tional provisions. It is applicable only in 
time of war and ceases when Congress de- 
clares war to be at an end. It makes no 
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attempt to confiscate property nor does it 
iolate the individual rights of any citizen. 
It bestows no unusual powers upon any one 
individual. It establishes no vast political 
machine, for it operates, when effective, with 
ting tax-collecting agencies. Its 
rovisions have been studied and approved 
the country’s leading tax experts. Its 
t would do more to prevent a world 
strophe than any other statute now in 
itten to aid the common man 
ys the big loser in any war. It 
; the epitaph of the war profiteer. 
One of the principal objections that has 
been voiced against this proposed measure 
nd you may be sure that those who stand 
profit by war are the most vociferous 
that it is not in line with 
the principles of American democracy, and 
that it smacks of communism and social- 
ism. I maintain that such an accusation is 
1bsurd in the face of those very principles 
upon which our democracy operates. If 100 
percent of the bodies and minds of our finest 
men are democratically drafted for 
national defense, it would be utter stupidity 
to assert that the wealth represented in the 
form of dollars which these same men helped 
to create is exempt from doing its part in 
the preservation of the system by which it 
In time of war our people 
fight, and often die for the continuation 
f the American form of government. Is it 
fitting then that huge individual and cor- 
porate war profits stand idle and later be- 
come a burden upon those who fight? 
I do not maintain that H. R. 6258 would 
could equalize ail the sacrifices necessary 
to successfully wage a war if forced upon 
But it most assuredly will bring about 
finan< al equalization, and will mimimize 
an extent hitherto unknown the sufferings 
hat go with war. It would be a major fac- 
tor in cecuring the earliest possible termina- 
tion of war. Certainly it would spare the 
burden of huge war debts such as we now 
No—legislation alone Cannot com- 
pensate those who bear the brunt of battle. 
They have ever been on the short end— 
their sacrifices cannot be equalled. H. R. 
6258 is, however, the nearest thing yet de- 
vised to equally distribute the total costs 
f war 
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( Under its provisions every person 
not in uniform, and every company and 
corporation would contribute any excess 


wartime profits to the financing of a war 
while it is still in progress. On the basis 
of actual income, every citizen and every 
business firm would pay their proportionate 
shares of the expense of war. With this bill 
made into law, there will be no more war- 
time profiteers in the United States. 

It is generally accepted that America is a 
Nation abhors war and holds to the 
tenets of peace. Our potential enemies to- 
day realize this fact and have, and will in 
the future, exploit it fully to gain their own 

unfortunate and ignominious 

ave in this country certain groups 

nd individuals who play along with these 

versaries of freedom. These people would 

ly American security and human 

lives in another calamitous conflict, but even 

their own properties for an upsurge in 

profits from war. Such is their greed—such 
is their lack of foresight. 

This Nation is now in one of the most 

I its history. International 
tension will pr increase before it can 

I ist the hue and cry of the forces 
r will require a fortitude of the 


that 


nds. It is 


that we h 


risK not on 
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obably 


crucial pet 


To re 


eading to v 


degre Let us not be misled by the 
e promise of a fool’s gold which in 
end can benefit only the few and bring 
t privati and despondency to 


We must guard against propa- 
r by all those who would profit 
But more than that, we must take 


all excess profit away from war—and then 
that propaganda will cease. 

I call upon every person with a conscience 
to support H, R. 6258 and to make his sup- 
port known to those who will be responsible 
for its enactment. Surely no person with a 
sincere belief in the justice of mankind can 
defend the wartime profiteer. No man with 
honor can conscientiously oppose a plan 
which guarantees equal division of the finan- 
cial burdens of war. No American, worthy 
of the name, can condone the usury of the 
few imposed upon the blood of his fellow 
men. 

I leave you with this thought: To help 
prevent war, let us have no fear of it and 
be ready for it should it come. If it must 
come—let it be untainted with the lust for 
profit. Let it be for the common cause of 
freedom. 





More Revelations About Our ERP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the New Deal claims to have won a for- 
eign election. They claim to have won 
it with our own taxpayers’ money. I 
suppose that they did this on the theory 
of “tax and tax, spend and spend, elect 
and elect.” This has caused considerable 
comment on the part of reputable 
observers, and especially those who feel 
a deep concern about our own country 
and its security under such a program 
as that of the ERP which was known as 
the Marshall plan, and is now baptized 
by the new socialistic promoters as the 
Economic. Cooperative Administration 
program. It is a case now of going all 
out to finance the socialistic govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and fasten upon 
her people a type of government that 
day by day is further enslaving them. It 
will be our money which will prevent 
Great Britain from returning to a free 
enterprise system, and which also will 
send her people down the highway to a 
socialistic servitude. 

As a part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following excerpt taken from 
the May issue of the National Republic: 

The proponents of ERP are claiming the 
results of the Italian election as the first 
victory for the Marshall plan, although its 
only effect in Italy was purely anticipatory. 
If this claim is true, and undqubtedly it has 
some merit, then it somewhat beclouds the 
Italian verdict, for it would mean that the 
issue in Italy was not purely communism 
versus democracy but American relief or no 
American relief. If this interpretation is 
accepted as true, then it was another New 
Deal election all over again with the Gov- 
ernment at Washington expected to furnish 
the funds. 

But while we are trying to stop commu- 
nism let us not forget that we are aiding a 
socialism which is little less than a slow- 
motion form of communism since it, too, 
would destroy individual enterprise. In 
Great Britain, for example, the Socialist 
Government has taken over six major in- 
dustries during the 3 years in which it has 
been in power, and is reaching for more. A 
few weeks ago the government absorbed all 


electric-power plants, and in July it will 
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take control over all doctors, making them 
virtually employees of a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment. The gas industry and other im- 
portant industries will be absorbed soon. 
Even a capitalist levy is being considered. 
That is the kind of government we are per- 
petuating in Great Britain with our tax- 
payers’ money. Perhaps it is worth it. But 
are you sure? 

And while we are fighting communism 
abroad, let us not forget to scotch it at 
home. The compromise resolution against 
it, adopted by the Pan American Conference 
at Bogota, is a good beginning, but it is 
only a starter. Let’s look even nearer home. 
Some more housecleaning is overdue in our 
own country. 

But there is some good news. During the 
time the Marshall plan was being debated 
we got doleful pictures of the millions of 
hungry and starving people in Europe with 
the accompanying statement that all of Eu- 
rope would go Communist unless we could 
stop it by pouring money into the dark and 
bloody continent. 

Now that there is no longer necessity for 
such propaganda, we are finding that things 
may not be so bad after all. 

Curiously enough, we didn’t hear much 
about the statistics gathered by the Eco- 
nomic Commission which has been studying 
European conditions until the relief plan 
was enacted by Congress. Now we are being 
given some reassuring facts which do not 
fit in with the propaganda we were getting 
a few weeks ago. For instance, we are told 
that steel production in Europe this year 
will be almost large enough to provide for 
Europe’s needs. The production would be 
large enough except that some European 
countries must export some of their steel 
in order to obtain imports they badly need. 

Furthermore we are now told, by this 
report, that outside of Germany total com- 
modities in Europe have reached 96 percent 
of the prewar level on a per-capita basis 
and that, when surveyed, it was found six 
European countries had more goods per 
capita than they possessed in 1938 before the 
war started in Europe. As Henry Hazlitt 
stated in Newsweek: 

“All this did not prevent the cartoonists 
who were supporting the Marshall plan here 
from invariably picturing present-day Europe 
as a starving old woman in rags, waiting to 
he rescued from death while pompous Con- 
gressmen had the callousness to debate the 
problem.” 

In Germany, of course, the economic situ- 
ation is not so good due to the destruction 
and dismantling of German factories which 
now could be producing goods needed in 
Europe. But under the Marshall plan Ger- 
many will receive about two billions, and 
the factories so recently dismantled—many 
of them shipped to Russia—can be rebuilt 
with our taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Speaker, a soft pedal has been put 
on the dismantling of the German indus- 
tries which are so sorely needed to sup- 
ply the people not only with a pay roll in 
these over 900 plants, but the cost of re- 
establishing them will fail upon our tax- 
payers. I deplore the fact that our 
farmers will have to be short of nitrates 
and phosphates and of the farm machin- 
ery which could have been built, of 
course, in these dismantled German 
plants. The tragedy of the whole pro- 
gram is that the starving will get prac- 
tically no benefit from this huge spend- 
ing of our taxpayers’ money, but those 
who are well enough off to buy any such 
food as we do send, will be able to get it. 

We are told, however, that unless one 
country gets tobacco in vast quantities, 
paid for by our taxpayers, the morale of 








the people of that country will go down. 
It is claimed that unless another country 
in Europe gets vast quantities of our 
farm machinery the morale of the peo- 
ple of that country will go-down—and 
so on down the list. 

I know what the Marshall plan—later 
known as the ERP, and now as the ECA— 
will cost each of my communities at 
home. 

I have maintained all along that the 
people of my district are warm-hearted, 
generous to a fault, and would raise un- 
limited amounts of money for the starv- 
ing if given the opportunity to dispense 
their charity through the Red Cross, both 
national and international; the Salva- 
tion Army, the Friends, and the churches 
of all denominations, if permitted to do 
so. There is one fact that ought to be 
thoroughly understood by everybody, and 
that is that no government can carry on 
a charitable program for the hungry and 
destitute people of the world. It ought 
to be well known to every person in this 
country that anything that goes to a 
foreign nation has to go through their 
respective rulers, and not direct to the 
destitute people. We should have 
learned this lesson after the sad and 
tragic experience and utter failure of 
UNRRA. 





Food Prices, Whether High or Low, Are 
Largely the Responsibility of the Pres- 
ident—He Can Do Something About 
Them if He Selects a Secretary for 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article is from the 
Washington Round-up by Fred Bailey, in 
the May 1948 Country Gentleman: 

Farmers’ plans to plant 4,200,000 fewer 
acres than Department of Agriculture goals 
called for are interpreted as indicating their 
dubiousness about prices next fall and a de- 
sire to return to a better-balanced farming. 
Behind the scenes some of the Department’s 
farm-management experts feel that the 
farmers are using good judgment. Others, 
remembering 1941, would like to see some 
surpluses of grains built up as a national- 
defense precaution, 


Milk production in the United States 
has shown a decrease below the year 
previous every single month since June 
1947. 

Cheese production in the United 
States has shown a decrease in produc- 
tion every month since December 1947 
and is running 20 to 25 percent below 
the 1947 production at this time 

Evaporated milk production has been 
running below the _ previous’ years 
monthly production every month since 
October 1947. The March 1948 national 
production was 270,000,000 pounds in 
comparison to 340,000,000 pounds in 
March 1942; 326,000,000 pounds pro- 
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duced in 1945; and the 270,000,000 
pounds produced in March 1947 and in 
March 1948. 

The United States dried skim milk pro- 
duction for human consumption has de- 
creased every month since November 
1947. The production from December 
1, 1847, to April 1, 1848, was only 161,000,- 
000 pounds in comparison to 216,000,000 
the corresponding 4 months of a year 
ago. 

The gradual decrease in national milk 
production naturally will result in corre- 
sponding decreases in the production of 
of the various products made from milk. 

With the increase in national popula- 
tion, including the 58-percent increase in 
the baby crop, together with the increase 
of dairy exports, it is evident that the 
American people will have less consump- 
tion per capita of dairy products—al- 
though it is recognized as a protective 
food and the greatest single food known 
to man—in 1948 than has been available 
to the American people since the Agri- 
culture Department kept records on the 
subject. 

Although some butterfat is being ex- 
ported, it is a significant fact that the 
national school-lunch program is using 
dried skim milk, and that this skim milk 
is not even fortified with vitamin A and 
not even fortified with vitamin D either. 





California in Review After -a Century of 
American Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herein a lecture by Dr. 
Rockwell Dennis Hunt, as follows: 


ACQUISITION BY THE UNITED STATES 


(Third in a series of eight public centen- 
nial lectures by Rockwell Dennis Hunt, 
Ph. D.) 

Dr. HUNT. Now we come to the great sub- 
ject which begins to reveal the significance 
of our centennial celebrations: The acquisi- 
tion of California by the United States. 

First, a few thoughts about the great west- 
ward movement. The westward movement 
may properly be said to have begun way back 
with the fall of Constantinople in 1453, even 
before the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. When the Europeans were bereft of 
their opportunity for shipping goods in the 
old routes, they had to turn west and look 
wistfully out on to the broad waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and there began the world 
movement which we call the westward move- 
ment. It has been going on, you may say, in 
some form, ever since that great date. At 
first the Atlantic seaboard was the frontier, 
but it was rather more the frontier of 
Europe and of England than America. Then 
the Appalachian Mountains were the fron- 
tier, and little by little pressure was made 
toward the west, and the westward move- 
ment proceeded in the northern continent 
of America. 

I wish to refer to two or three books, be- 
cause you are interested in carrying this 
subject forward a little further. I mention 
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just one that is listed in the bibliography 
that has been placed in your hands and that 
is Turner’s—The Frontier in American His- 
tory. If I were to select one book about the 
frontier, it would probably be that book by 
Frederic J. Turner. Two other books, not 
on the list, are worthy of special mention. 
Frederic Paxson, professor emeritus of the 
University of California now, has several 
books, but one is, the History of the Ameri- 
can Frontier. _Edwin Sparks wrote a book 
on the Expansion of the American People. 
Many other titles might be given, but those 
three I call special attention to. One other 
book that I brought with me tonight that is 
appropriate to make some mention of in 
connection with one of the principal 
thoughts regarding the conquest and acqui- 
sition of California is, the Power of Ideals 
in American History, by Ephraim D. Adams. 
This book consists of a series of essays or lec- 
tures, the Yale University Lectures for that 
year, 1913. One of these lectures is entitled, 
“Manifest Destiny and Emotion.” Very ap- 
propriate, indeed, to the subject of westward 
expansion and to the conquest of California. 

It was an epic movement, the greatest 
event in American history for the nineteenth 
century. We may even say it was a task 
of the nineteenth century to conquer the 
continent. Beginning with the acquisition 
of Louisiana, purchased by Thomas Jefferson 
for a comparatively small sum in 1803, we 
note the explorations of Lewis and Clark into 
the Rocky Mountains and Northwestern Ter- 
ritory a few years later. And these were but 
the beginnings from the eastern standpoint 
of this great expansion to the west. The 
Boston ships had already begun to land on 
some of the California shores, especially 
Monterey, with their wares, their merchan- 
dise, taking on as cargo hides, tallow, soap, 
and a few other articles produced by the Cali- 
fornians. That was the beginning of a 
break-down of the isolation of the Cali- 
fornians as they had known life. It was not 
very long until that was followed by the ac- 
tual coming of the Americans into California 
overland. The first great epoch-making 
overland expedition was that of a man who is 
sometimes called The Bible Toter, Jedediah 
Smith, who came as early as 1826 overland 
into California with a band of hunters and 
trappers. I wish you could all read the story 
of Jedediah Smith. It is certainly a thrilling 
tale. Coming up through the San Joaquin 
Valley, clear on to the northern limits of what 
we call California, and across Oregon to 
the Columbia River, and returning, with 
many sinuosities, exercising a great deal of 
activity, learning many things about the 
territory, blazing new trails, Jedediah Smith 
was one of the path-breakers of the early 
history of this territory. A notable char- 
acter. Unfortunately, by treachery, he was 
killed by the Indians while yet a young man. 
A man who might be called his successor was 
James Ohio Pattie, who made a somewhat 
similar expedition into California just a few 
years later; and he had marvelous expe- 
riences of a somewhat different kind which I 
cannot go into now. He, in turn, was fol- 
lowed by another who did perhaps more from 
the standpoint of trail-breaking and trap- 
ping and hunting than any other one, and 
that is Ewing Young. So those are sufficient 
to mention in this connection: Jedediah 
Smith, James Ohio Pattie, and Ewing Young. 

Then it was not long after that until there 
came those who sought their homes in Cali- 
fornia. These came as not simply trappers 
and traders, to go back again, but one after 
another they came to find a place to abide. 
Settlers. The Mexicans would call them 
pobladores. And there again we have a 
factor, an element, in the penetration into 
California that is very meaningful, very sig- 
nificant, not only in California history but 
in all the western history of the United 
States. These settlers, they came rather 
early— Gilroy, an English boy; John March, 
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who had his ranch near the base of Mcunt 
Diablo; Peter Larsen and John Bidwell in 
tl northern part; Abel 


ys 7-3 ei} 


Stearns in the 
south; William Wolfskill; and many others, 
who came one by one, and sometimes in 

ups until here and there from beyond 
Sutter’s Fort in the North (Sutter becoming 
one of the best known leaders of all) down 
to the southern part of the territory, we have 
these pioneers settling down and in a good 
many cases intermarrying with the people 
of high Castilian blood of the best families 
of California. That is a very interesting 
phase of what we now may call the peaceful 
penetration into California. 

When we come to the acquisition or the 
conquest of California, we may well consider 
it under these three heads: First, this peace- 
ful penetration, already alluded to; secondly, 
the national policy; and, thirdly, the actual 
military operations 

In order to get a clearer view of this peace- 
ful penetration, and what that really was, 
we ought to remember there was a man of 
great importance and significance at Mon- 
terey, Thomas O. Larkin, who had come in 
the thirties and had set up a store there, 
but more important than that, he was 
American consul, regularly appointed, the 
only Arrerican consul to California. 

Thomas O. Larkin was an important char- 
acter in our early history. Why mention 
him? Because in this matter of peaceful 
penetration -he was a very significant factor. 
He foresaw that California was destined to 
fall into the hands of some other power than 
Mexico. He was not the only one that had 
that feeling, but he saw it rather clearly, and 
he desired very earnestly that when the 
change came California would fall into the 
hands of the United States and, moreover, 
that it would be done in a peaceful, warless 
manner; and he was making progress in that 
direction—very substantial progress. He was 
friendly, sincerely so, with General Vallejo 
and with others, some of them the leading 
men of California of that day; and they, too, 
foresaw that something was about to hap- 
pen to California. We must remember that 
Mexico held a very, very slight tenure upon 
California during those years, the 1830's and 
1840's, and it was rather obvious to a keen 
observer that that could not go on indefi- 
nitely. There were others besides the Amer- 
icans who were looking upon California as 
a prize to be won. These particularly in- 
cluded England, and for a time France and 
Russia. 

A moment about Russia. It was very early 
in the nineteenth century when Rezanov 
came down under stress of circumstances 
and desired help, food, and supplies, at Yerba 
Buena, or the Presidio of San Francisco. 
You know the story. It is the most romantic 
story probably of all the romances of early 
California—how he fell in love with young 
Dona Concepcion, the daughter of the 
comandante; how they plighted their troth; 
how he pledged when he returned he would 
marry Dona; and then how, after an injury 
from a fall from a horse, he died in Siberia 
and never returned, it being many years after 
that before his Dona realized just what had 
happened while she had waited for him to 
return. Now if he had returned we can 
speculate a great deal about what might 
have happened 

A few years after that episode of Rezanov 
the Russians came down about 1812 and es- 
tablished a fort, Fort Ross, 40 or 50 miles 
north of San Francisco, near Bodega Bay. 
They established several institutions there, 
including the Greek Orthodox Church, the 
chapel of which has been restored and is a 


landmark today. That caused a great deal of 
uneasiness on the part of the Mexican au- 
thorities, to have the Russians so near at 
hand actually settled on California soil. 
They raised their wheat, had various indus- 


tries, and supplied some things for their 
neighbors up in Alaska, but they did not stay 


very long. What a relief it was to the Mexi- 
cans when Captain Sutter bought them out, 
and they set sail and went away, never to 
return to California. That was a great re- 
lief from the standpoint of the Mexican au- 
thorities in California at the time. 

The French were active, not exceedingly so, 
but there were different indications here and 
there when La Perouse and de Mofras and 
others, leading members of the French na- 
tionality, had come to California. They had 
looked into the situation and made reports 
on the beauty and richness of the land and 
the resources to be found here, and there 
was an interest on the part of France—not 
very widespread, perhaps, but nevertheless an 
interest—so that France may be regarded as, 
for a time, one of the competitors for this 
prize which we call California. 

More prominent, however, than either of 
these was England as a competitor. There 
were a good many Englishmen, not as many as 
Americans in California at that time, but 
there were numbers of Englishmen and there 
Were officials in Lower California and Mexico 
representing Great Britain, and the tendency 
of the British Empire was to expand. There 
were a good many Americans in California 
who earnestly thought and believed that 
England was set upon acquiring California. 
They had reason to believe that. They might 
have been mistaken in many instances, but 
the indications were that England was vitally 
interested in acquiring California. On the 
other hand, the United States was deeply in- 
terested in seeing to it that England should 
not acquire California. In the meantime you 
will remember the Monroe Doctrine had been 
promulgated in 1823, and according to the 

onroe Doctrine it would not be possible for 
any European power to gain a foothold in 
California, or in the western part of the 
United States, unless it should be looked 
upon as an unfriendly act. There was that 
to contend with. 

It was really quite a contest, although 
much of it was entirely under the surface, but 
I ought to say, in all honesty with reference to 
England, that when it came at the last for 
what we call a show-down, the higher au- 
thorities in the British Parliament and in the 
Cabinet did not pursue an aggressive policy 
with reference to acquiring California, even 
though the local officials in California and 
hereabouts did so believe, and many Ameri- 
cans were most surely of that opinion. So 
the thing that actually happened then was to 
leave the way open for the leadership to the 
United States and the peacefu. penetration, 
of which I spoke, was a first big factor in that 
acquisition. Three or four times, maybe 
five or seven times, as many Americans had 
come into California during the 1840’s as men 
of any other nationality. There were more 
Americans in California in 1846 than all 
the other nationalities put together. There 
were three or four hundred, perhaps, by 1835; 
by 1845 there were eight or nine hundred; 
and then came the great invasion of 1846, not 
great from our standpoint today, but never- 
theless an invasion of about some 2,000 
Americans into Oregon and parts of Cali- 
fornia. So that from the standpoint of 
peaceful penetration, Americans were far in 
the lead. 

Now, in the meantime a policy was being 
arrived at in Washington, and that brings 
us to the second big factor in that Ameri- 
can conquest. The policy of expansion was 
already illustrated, going clear back to the 
time of Jefferson, although he was not 
thoroughly consistent in that policy. Com- 
ing on down we reach the time when Polk 
was elected President, 1844. When Polk was 
elected he set before himself four specific 
objectives. He desired to accomplish, dur- 
ing his administration, the establishment of 
a lower tariff rate. He wished to see the 
Oregon question settled. It was a very diffi- 
cult and perplexing question for years, He 
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wished to see an independent Treasury es- 
tablished. And he wished to see California 
acquired by the United States. We do not 
hear very much about James K. Polk, but it is 
worthy of mention that all four of these ob- 
jectives were accomplished, realized, during 
his 4 years’ administration. 

What was the cause of this policy on the 
part of the United States? Partly the set- 
tlers, those trappers and those hunters, who 
had been preceding; partly the westward 
movement which was well known and patent 
to all keen observers and statesmen in the 
eastern part of our country, because of an 
ideal—an idea which shaped itself into an 
ideal, and had great weight, although many 
of those who exemplified it were largely, 
themselves, unconscious of the ideal. I refer 
to “manifest destiny.” Manifest destiny, you 
may say, had a twofold aspect. The United 
States is destined to be higher and better 
than other nations. That is a sort of a gen- 
eral attitude on the part of many nations, 
thinking of themselves as favored ones. And, 
secondly, and more important for our pur- 
pose, the expansion to the West must not stop 
at the Rocky Mountains, or the Missouri 
River, but must go on and on until it reaches 
the vast Pacific, the greatest of all seas, and 
thus there must be presented a continent- 
wide boundary from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. That is what manifest destiny came 
to mean at the times of which I speak, be- 
ginning as early as the 1830's and continuing 
down to the actual conquest culminating in 
1848; and even since that time I can refer 
to the ideal of manifest destiny. 

I do not think that most of our people, 
even most of our students in colleges and 
universities, give sufficient weight to the 
ideal of manifest destiny as a real factor. 
Many of the factors in history are not the 
tangible things we can see and feel but the 
imponderable things that get into the minds 
of leaders and into the minds of the people; 
those are the things that sometimes count 
more than all the material things we can 
mention. ’ 

I have now mentioned the quiet sort of 
peaceful penetration into California, and I 
have explained, all too briefly, the meaning 
of manifest destiny and the great power 
that was exerted in this matter of pushing a 
boundary to the Pacific and toward the cul- 
mination of the California conquest. It 
remains to speak of the actual operations, 
and there one must necessarily be very brief, 
because there are 50 many complicated sit- 
uations and events and incidents that they 
cannot be possibly comprehended in one 
short lecture. 

The first expedition of John C. Fremont did 
not bring him into California, but the ex- 
pedition in 1844, the second expedition, did 
bring him into California, and he came to 
Sutter’s Fort which was naturally a sort of 
headquarters, or rendezvous, for all such 
expeditions, and he came with a consider- 
able force. He made a report, and this re- 
port made a great impression upon Congress 
and the people, very largely because of the 
splendid literary worth shown by Jessie 
Benton Fremont, his wife, because she was 
much more gifted from the standpoint of 
letters and literature than her husband. 
Jessie Benton Fremont is called “the woman 
who made history.” Well, you may look 
that up at your leisure and perhaps read 
that fine piece of fiction by Irving Stone 
called Immortal Wife which is a great story 
in itself. 

Fremont came on his third expedition into 
California. He made demands at Sutter's 
Fort for a large number of mules. John 
Bidwell, who was there as the right-hand 
man of Sutter at the time, told me many 
years ago personally that he did not like the 
attitude of Fremont, especially at that time 
when he was making demands for a consider- 
able number of mules and they were not im- 
mediately to be had, and so he (Fremont) 
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believed, or pretended to believe, that Sutter 
was hostile to him. Sutter could not imme- 
diately get the mules to supply Captain 
Fremont. That is by the way, but it has a 
bearing upon the many criticisms that came 
upon John C. Fremont later. When he came 
along with his band of 60 men, with 1 little 
cannon—which was a strange instrument 
for a surveyor’s band to have on a peaceful 
mission to explore the better and shorter 
route to California over the mountains—he 
was told that he would be permitted to leave 
the country peacefully if he kept out into 
the valleys and away from the settled portion 
near the coast. He did not pay proper at- 
tention to that injunction. He moved about 
with that rather hostile-looking and war- 
like band of his down to where the settlers 
could see him and be duly impressed, and he 
made a very unfavorable impression. They 
arose in arms and the comandante said, 
“You must leave the country at once—im- 
mediately.” speaking bluntly. “Get out of 
here.” Well, that was an insult to Fremont 
and his American followers. He fortified 
himself on Gavilan Peak, raising the Ameri- 
can flag there for a little while—a very curing 
thing to do—and he could see below that 
the Californians were marshaling their 
forces with a view to try and dislodge him. 
After a few days he decided to move on, and 
he marched to the north and left the country 
grudgingly and growlingly, as he expressed 
it. He moved to the north with his band and 
kept going until he reached Klamath Lake 
on the border of Oregon. Then what hap- 
pened? The Gillespie mission. 

Lieutenant Gillespie had been sent out 
with orders from Washington to deliver to 
Fremont, Larkin, and one or two others, but 
particularly to Captain Fremont. Gillespie 
hurried as best he could to overtake Fremont, 
learning where he was as best he could. 
Everything moved slowly compared to our 
day, of course, and we must make proper 
allowances for all the delays we recognize in 
those early days; so it was near the north- 
eastern border of California that Fremont 
was finally overtaken by Gillespie. 

There has been much controversy over that 
little topic of what was the Gillespie mis- 
sion, just what was he instructed to say to 
those officers, and particularly the secret mis- 
sion to Captain Fremont. I cannot go into 
all the speculation on that subject, but let 
me say this, because it helps to make history 
personal and audible. One day more than 50 
years ago, I was talking with General Bid- 
well about some of these early events in 
which he lived and had a share, and he told 
me substantially this: “One day I was fishing 
for salmon at Sutterville (Sutterville was a 
little start of a town 3 miles below Sacra- 
mento on the Sacramento River, which for a 
little time bade fair to displace the impor- 
tance of Sacramento itself), when an Ameri- 
can came along. He proved to be Lieutenant 
Gillespie. Naturally, we sat down on the 
river bank and began talking.” Gillespie 
was not at liberty to tell Bidwell what his 
» mission was, in so many words, but Bidwell 
said, “I got a pretty fair idea of what it was 
all about and why he came out here.” I 
suppose that is true, he got an idea. What 
was it? Without going into detail I may say 
the order to Fremont was, practically, “Stay 
out there; hold yourself in readiness in case 
of any eventuality. Hold yourself in a con- 
venient location in case of war.” 

Now in the meantime Fremont knew very 
well war with Mexico was imminent, even be- 
fore he left Washington, and he had been 
given some instruction to use his judgment 
in certain matters because he could not get 
messages back and forth in quick order as 
we might now. So he changed his plan of 
operation and came back and made camp up 
near the Buttes in the Sacramento Valley. 
Naturally the settlers were all excited when 
they heard about Fremont’s returning. What 
does it mean? And they blocked around 


and looked to him as sort of aleader. “What 
shall we do?” they asked. And things led 
on, one step to another, and then came the 
episode of capturing several hundred Mexi- 
can horses that were being moved around 
from Sonoma to San Jose or vicinity by a 
very roundabout route. The horses were 
captured by a band of Americans. That was 
a warlike act. Now I cannot go into all of 
the details. We come next to the Bear Flag 
episode. Some call it a drama; some call 
it a farce; some call it an incident; and some 
call it the basis of a republic. 

I would like to be as fair as I can about 
the Bear Flag episode and about these other 
matters, because I am well aware that many 
writers of history have not been entirely 
fair—they have been biased, perhaps uncon- 
sciously in some cases—in one way or an- 
other. In this case of the Bear Flag episode, 
it had its comic side, no doubt. There was 
the band of Americans who came at dawn, or 
before dawn, that early morning at Sonoma, 
because they felt General Vallejo had to be 
arrested and made prisoner, and then his re- 
lative, and Victor Prudon; that all three of 
them had to be arrested. Surrounding the 
General’s home, a beautiful place there at 
Sonoma, they sent in two men to tell him 
what it was for. Those men stayed in in- 
stead of coming back to the band with their 
prisoners. And then the band sent two more 
in and they also remained. General Vallejo 
had a very large and fine store of California 
wines. Naturally, the General being very 
hospitable, and in view of the cold morning, 
those men were detained with the idea of 
having something to drink. Finally they sent 
in a third delegation, and they meant busi- 
ness. It is an interesting episode, with a 
comic side. The good wife of General Vallejo 
was amazed and filled with wonder and could 
not understand what it was about, and she 
asked, “To whom shall we surrender, and 
why?” 

There was nothing hostile, nothing warlike 
in the act at all, but General Vallejo and the 
others were sent up to Sutter’s Fort as prison- 
ers and put into the captain's parlor and 
placed under guard. For a while John Bidwell 
was set over them as guard; but it was not 
long until he found he was being watched, 
or the prisoners were being watched, by an- 
other man, and he said, “I will go over to 
Sonoma, where things are active and hap- 
pening.” So he went toSonoma. At Sonoma 
they said, ‘“‘We will have to go forward. We 
cannot stop now.” And so they prepared for 
what they called the California republic. 
Very crude; very imperfect. Some of the men 
at least did not understand what it might 
lead to. Nobody understood fully what it 
might have ended in. But there on the 14th 
of June they raised the Bear flag, which had 
been crudely painted by Bill Todd with ma- 
terials that were at hand, and some of the 
Mexicans looking up at it could not under- 
stand what it was, and said, “Pig, pig.” They 
thought it was the picture of a pig instead of 
a bear, crudely done. It was not until a com- 
paratively recent date that the Bear flag was 
made the State flag by the State Legislature 
of California, and now it flies over the public 
buildings in the State of California with the 
United States flag. Then they said, “We 
must have a constitution. We must do one 
thing or another and go forward.” I think it 
was not altogether a humorous thing, it was 
not a farce, and yet no one there probably 
fully understood the significance of the step 
that they had taken. As a small band of 
settlers they started out to make the con- 
quest, because war of some kind was brewing 
just then; not war with Mexico, but war 
against the Californians. 

In the meantime, Commodore Sloat came 
sailing up the Pacific to Monterey with his 
fleet, anchored, and remained for a few days 
out there in the harbor, and then sent in a 
detachment of men, having been told about 
the activities of Fremont and having been 
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told about the Bear Flag episode, to raise the 
American flag at the old customshouse in 
Monterey. The flag was raised July 7, 1846. 

One of the questions that was debated for 
a long time is this: Did Commodore Sloat 
know at that time that there was war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico? I 
would say now it is quite certain that he did 
know there was war; that he did have in- 
formation of the first engagements in that 
war; and that he acted advisedly after hav- 
ing this delay and possessing this informa- 
tion. 

Then the raising of the flag on the 7th day 
of July was an act that was to stand. Com- 
modore Jones had raised the flag in 1842 but 
had decided a day or two later that was a 
mistake, that there was not war between the 
United States and Mexico; but Commodore 
Sloat knew of war from some officers, though 
not directly from Washington at that time, 
and hesitated partly because he did not have 
official information, He raised the flag and 
said, “It is not to come down.” He has been 
criticized a great deal for his hesitation, for 
his trepidation, and no doubt he was quite 
willing to surrender his command to Com- 
modore Stockton, who arrived not very long 
after the flag was raised. Commodore Stock- 
ton was altogether a different type of man. 
He was militant; he was aggressive; and he 
was inclined to heap abuse upon some of the 
leaders of the Californians. He proceeded at 
once to complete the conquest of California. 

It is interesting, of course, to try to make 
a character study of men like these—Fre- 
mont, Sloat, Stockton, and later Kearny. 

The California battalion of mounted rifle- 
men was formed and a good many came un- 
der the colors of Fremont and he was sent 
down through the valley, almost the length 
and breadth of the land, from Sutter’s Fort 
down to San Diego. General Bidwell—not 
general at that time—acted in the capacity of 
an Officer in that battalion. He wrote about 
it afterward. He said, ‘““‘We marched all over 
California and had no hostility; we looked 
for an enemy but we could find none.” 

The year 1846, in spite of the fact that 
some of the territory had to be retaken, par- 
ticularly Los Angeles, must be thought of as 
the real year of the conquest so far as the 
local activities are concerned. The actual 
completion and culmination of the conquest 
did not occur until the 13th of January 1847, 
by the Capitulation of Cahuenga, signed be- 
tween Fremont’s officers and the Californians 
near Universal City; Just out of Hollywood. 
That ended the warlike activities connected 
with the conquest of California, and yet did 
not end the war with Mexico. The war with 
Mexico, which was confusing in many of its 
characteristics, did not officially end until 
the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 2, 1848. It was by 
virtue of that treaty, which was afterward 
ratified by the Senate, that California be- 
came a part of the territory of the United 
States, as much a part as any other portion 
of the territory of this country. 

One consideration which people do not gen- 
erally know about was the payment of $15,- 
000,000 as one article of that treaty to Mex- 
ico by the United States; and the Califor- 
nia that was annexed to the United States 
by virtue of the treaty was not the Califor- 
nia we know by the present boundaries but 
had a vast extent of several hundred thou- 
sand square miles, reaching over to Utah in 
the Rocky Mountain area and including 
what we now call Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. The defining of the present State 
of California came only at the time of the 
convention of 1849. 

So in this rather brief outline we have 
brought the subject of the acquisition of 
California before you, and have tried to 
stress that there were these three main 
factors: the peaceful penetration; the na- 
tional policy; and the actual military opera- 
tions. And we must always remember that 
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the acquisition or conquest of California 
was an act in a drama of our war with Mex- 
ico. Almost at the moment when this 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was being 
signed, some startling event was taking place, 
and that startling, momentous event was 
the discovery of gold at Coloma by James 
Marshall. 

The study of gold, one of the most interest- 
ing of all, of course, in our California annals, 
must be taken up in a separate lecture. But 
now California belongs to the United States. 
{| Applause. ] 





Minnesota Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, most vet- 
erans and their dependents are misin- 
formed or uninformed of their legal 
rights to various benefits, privileges, pref- 
erences, and exemptions which have been 
extended to them by the laws of the 
great State of Minnesota. 

I am pleased, therefore, to present a 
résumé of such laws as compiled by my 
good friend, James L. Monnahan, past 
national commander and present depart- 
ment adjutant of the Disabled American 
Veterans, who has his offices with the 
Veterans’ Administration regional of- 
fice, Buzza Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
I am a member of the DAV and know 
of Mr. Monnahan’s splendid work for 
veterans. 

Comrade Monnahan has been active in 
veterans’ affairs for many years, and 
devotes his entire time in helping to solve 
various types of veteran problems. He, 
with one other national service officer, 
renders expert advice and assistance to 
veterans and their dependents, without 
charge, particularly in the technical 
preparation, presentation, and prosecu- 
tion of their justifiable claims for every 
type of governmental benefit to which 
they may be lawfully entitled. 

The outline prepared by 
Monnahan is as follows: 

BONUS 

The 1947 session of the State legislature 
has submitted to the voters in the 1948 gen- 
eral election the question of whether a State 
bonus shall be extended to World War II 
veterans. If the voters approve, the 1949 
session must provide for administration of 
tne program. 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

State allowance is provided for burial of 


Comrade 


indigent veterans. Burial may not be in a 
Potter’s field. Relatives or comrades of the 
deceased may be allowed to conduct the 
funeral. Allowances are provided for a flag 
for each grave. 





nties have power to establish a sol- 
sst. No charge may be made for 
ce therein 
Provision has been made for a burial lot 
near a State hospital for the insane for the 
burial of certain indigent veterans dying 
in such hospital or in that vicinity, and for 


the wives or widows of such veterans. Ap- 
propriations may be made to the nearest post 
he Grand Army of the Republic for care 


r. burial lot 
h. burial lot. 


Cities, villages, and towns are required to 
decorate veterans’ graves not otherwise dec- 
orated on Memorial Day. 

A commissioner of veterans’ affairs has 
been created with certain specified duties. 

Reports are made to the commissioner of 
veterans’ affairs of the burial of a veteran, 
giving the name of the veteran and the loca- 
tion of his grave in the cemetery by lot 
number. 

The commissioner of veterans’ affairs shall 
apply to the Federal Government for a head- 
stone. State allowance is provided for hav- 
ing such stone set up, or for having a stone, 
furnished other than by the State or Federal 
Government, engraved with the designation 
of the organization to which the person be- 
longed. A separate State allowance for a 
headstone is available if the application to 
the Federal Government is unsuccessful, 

The commissioner of veterans’ affairs shall 
furnish, on petition, markers for veterans’ 
graves to designate such for memorial pur- 
poses. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


Acknowledgment is provided of legal in- 
struments and the administration of oaths. 

A civil-relief act has been enacted. 

Contracts on the installment plan for the 
purchase of tax-forfeited lands are not to 
be terminated or canceled for nonpayment 
during military s-rvice. 

Extension of time is granted for commenc- 
ing certain actions for damages whenever 
the claimant or his attorney is in the mili- 
tary service of the United States. 

Minority of veterans of World War II shall 
not impair or invalidate a contract for loans 
made and guaranteed by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to any Federal 
law. 

Rights are preserved under a confession of 
judgment during military service and 6 
months thereafter. Affidavit and payment of 
real property taxes or exemption from such 
taxes are required. 

Requirements have been set up as to filing 
of affidavit giving military status to the owner 
of mortgaged premises at time of foreclosure 
sale. 

Fiduciary powers are suspended during war 
service. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Absentee voting is extended to electors 
serving in the armed forces. 

Servicemen are exempt from payment of 
the fee required of absent voters. An affi- 
davit may operate as reregistration. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


County board may appoint a resident vet- 
eran as veterans’ service officer, and assistants 
for 2 years, to aid all residents in securing 
veterans’ benefits. 

County veterans’ referral] centers have been 
set up. 

Free copies of birth, death, marriage, or 
divorce records may be furnished to war vet- 
erans for use in presentation of Federal claims 
or in connection with a veterans’ organiza- 
tion or the State department of veterans’ 
affairs 

The fee of the register of deeds for record- 
ing discharge papers is paid by the county. 

Annual appropriations are made for the 
use of the DAV and VFW in assisting vet- 
erans with Federal claims. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

Contracts have been made between State 
teachers’ college and the Federal Government 
for instruction of veterans. 

Expenditures from the war veterans’ funds 
for tuition of veterans or the children of 
veterans are limited to $1,250,000. 

Reimbursement of tuition paid by students 
is provided, 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN oF 
VETERANS 

Aid is extended to children of veterans 
who were killed while serving in the armed 
forces between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, 
or died as a result of such service. Amount— 
$200 maximum per year per child. Four 
thousand dollars was appropriated annually 
until June 30, 1942. Free tuition is avail- 
able at State institutions of secondary or 
college grade. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

War service is included in period of serv- 
ice qualifying for pension from the Firemen’s 
Relief Association in cities of the first class, 
as well as under the Police Retirement Act. 

Leaves of absence are granted for State 
and municipal reemployment without loss of 
seniority rights, insurance benefits, etc. 

Veterans of any war have been extended 
preference rights and privileges under the 
State or local civil-service acts. 

Preference is extended to veterans in ap- 
pointment of employees in the department 
of veterans’ affairs. 

Preference is extended to veterans in ap- 
pointments of trustees, officers, and em- 
ployees of the soldiers’ home. 

Preference is extended to World War II 
veterans, their wives or widows, in public 
departments and on public works in the 
State or local civil-service acts. 

Preference rating of 5 points is extended 
in civil-service examinations in certain 
counties. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

Retention of position on the eligible regis- 
ter of the police department is provided. 

The soldiers’ welfare agent may establish 
and provide an employment placement and 
advisement service for disabled veterans. 

EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, GARNISHMENT, 

ETC. 

Exemption is granted from garnishment, 
etc., for 1 year after receipt of all money re- 
ceived by veterans as a pension, bonus, or 
compensation, 

GENERAL EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 


Disabled veterans of all wars and their 
dependents are entitled to the same privi- 
leges formerly extended to disabled veterans 
of specific wars. 

GUARDIANSHIP 


The commissioner of veterans’ affairs shall 
act as guardian for minors and incompetent 
persons receiving moneys from the United 
States Government when no other suitable 
person will consent to act. 

Notice of a hearing on an account of a 
guardian shall be given the regional office of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


HOMES 


Veterans of any war, their wives, widows, 
or mothers may be admitted to the soldiers’ 
home. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

County and city extends aid in operating 
rest camps for disabled veterans and their 
families. 

Emergency hospitalization is available 
from the State soldiers’ welfare fund. 

Provision has been made for a State vet- 
erans’ recreation and recuperation camp. 

Veterans may be admitted to State institu- 
tions. 

MEDALS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 

Service medals or service ribbon bars may 
be awarded to members of the armed forces 
for services for which no medals or bars are 
authorized by the Federal Government. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


Cities and counties are authorized to ex- 
pend money for observance of Memorial Day. 











PENSIONS 


Any woman unheard of for 20 years who 
deserted her husband prior to his enlistment 
in the World War, if he died in the war, is 
presumed to have predeceased him and his 
next of kin at time of his death shall receive 
his war-risk insurance. 

Indian War veterans have been awarded 
pensions. 

RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 

The adjutant general is authorized to 
maintain individual records of veterans’ war 
service. 

The attorney general is authorized to 
keep an alphabetical list of Minnesota vol- 
unteers in the Civil War and to compile and 
maintain individual records of those who 
served in other wars. 

Compilation of individual records of Min- 
nesota residents who served in World War II 
has heen authorized. 

Military record and place of burial must 
be entered on death certificates. 

Flags and colors carried by Minnesota 
troops in time of war are preserved. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


The soldiers’ home board is authcrized to 
extend relief outside the home to soldiers’ 
widows, deserted wives, “hildren, or parents. 

Direct relief is extended disabled veterans 
and their families. 

Emergency relief may be extended from 
soldiers’ welfare fund to veterans and their 
families. 

Two million ive hunured thousand dollars 
has been appropriated for relief and assist- 
ance to World War II veterans. 

Villages extend aid to veterans. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Hunting and fishing privileges are extend- 
ed to those in military service. 

Gifts to or for the use of veterans’ organi- 
zations are exempt from the gift tax. 

The first $2,000 received as military com- 
pensation is exempt from the State income 
tax. This is applicable to taxable year 1942 
and subsequent taxable years, but not be- 
yond 2 years after cessation of hostilities. 
Time has been extended for filing returns. 
Mustering-out pay is exempt. 

Drivers’ licenses are continued in effect 
without renewal until 60 days after dis- 
charge from military service. 

Motor vehicles are exempt from taxation 
during military service of the owner and may 
be operated by him while on furlough or 
leave. 

Operation of foreign motor vehicles by 
soldiers and sailors while in active service is 
permitted. 

Chauffeur’s license may be renewed with- 
out payment of fee. 

Veterans are exempt from peddler’s li- 
cense fee. 

Servicemen are exempt from renewal re- 
quirements and from payment of renewal 
fees on professional and occupational li- 
censes while in the service and for 6 months 
thereafter. 

Watchmakers are exempt from examina- 
tion upon application for certificate within 
1 year after discharge trom military service. 

Homestead exemption is granted to mem- 
bers’ of the armed forces, 

Householder enjoys preservation of status 
in relation to exemption of personal property 
during service in World War II and for 6 
months thereafter. 

Protection is extendec to persons in the 
military service owning lands on which time 
of redemption from delinquent taxes has 
expired. 

Tax-forfeited lands may be sold to veterans 
of World War II. 

Stay of proceedings is granted for the en- 
forcement of delinquent taxes on real estate 
during military service, effective until May 
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15, 1945, or for 6 months after peace is 
declared. 


TRANSPORTATION PRIVILEGES 


Common carriers may provide free trans- 
portation to inmates of soldiers’ homes. 


VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


Corporate rights have been granted for the 
formation of corporations of veterans. 

Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, 
badges, etc., of veterans’ organizations is de- 
clared a misdemeanor, punishable by impris- 
onment for not more than 60 days, or a fine 
not to exceed $50, or both. 

Quarters are available in the State Capitol 
or other State office buildings for the Ameri- 
can Legion and certain other veteran organ- 
izations, 

County appropriations are made for the 
observance of Memorial Day through veter- 
ans’ organizations. 

Veterans’ headquarters in the State Capitol 
are to be used for the deposit of their records, 
relics etc., for safekeeping. 

Annual appropriations are made for the 
use of the DAV and VFW to assist veterans 
and their dependents with Federal claims. 

The adjutant general may issue to any 
camp of the military organization known as 
the Sons of Union Veterans and other organ- 
izations composed of veterans of any war, 
arms and accouterments owned by the 
State and not in use, bond for the safe 
return of such property to be given by some 
members of the organization. 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and by 
disabled veterans, the DAV has been gen- 
erally recognized as the official spokesman 
for America’s disabled war veterans. 

According to its congressional charter, ac- 
tive membership in the DAV can be secured 
only by those Americans whose bodies bear 
the scars of wounds or injuries, or the blight 
of disease or- disability incurred by reason of 
active war service in the armed forces of the 
United States or of some country allied with 
it, during time of war. 

Increasing numbers of World War II vet- 
erans are becoming active members of the 
DAV. 

Having incurred a disability while serving 
with our armed forces during World War II, 
I am personally proud to be a member of this 
select outfit. 

During its more than 28 years of construc- 
tive activities, the DAV has many times 
pressed for liberalizing legislation on behalf 
of disabled veterans and their dependents, 
and for more liberal application of such 
laws by the Veterans’ Administration, too 
numerous and too technical here to set forth. 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Its national headquarters, located at 1423 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio, 
takes care of all administrative matters and 
records, and publishes the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans’ semimonthly newspaper, con- 
taining information of interest and of value 
to disabled veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience in 
various local, State, and National DAV ac- 
tivities which qualify him to lead an organ- 
ization composed eiclusively of America’s 
disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization and editor of its 
newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Hogan 
is able assistant. 

NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 

The national service headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street, NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organ- 
ization in 1945, 
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In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William B&. 
Tate; the department on legislation, headed 
by Francis Sullivan, and the department of 
public relations and employment, headed 
by my good friend and fellow-Minnesotan, 
Millard W. Rice. As office manager and as- 
sistant national adjutant the headquarters 
are properly taken care of by John E. Feigh- 
ner. All of these various departments are 
staffed by trained experts, all of whom are 
wounded or disabled war veterans. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, a man-job-matching methcd pro- 
gram to provide suitable, useful, gainful em- 
ployment for all disabled veterans. Less than 
7 percent of the Nation's 2,200,000 compen- 
sated war-disabled veterans are totally dis- 
abled. The remaining 93 percent are less than 
totally disabled and must, therefore, supple- 
ment their inadequate compensation pay- 
ments with income from employment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far. The handicapped veteran's 
remaining abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been dem- 
onstrated by the employment record of such 
disabled veterans that they have a low ab- 
sentee record, a law turn-over record, a low 
accident record, and a higher efficiency and 
production record, It has thus been proven 
that to hire disabled veterans is just plain, 
good business, bringing benefits directly to 
them, their dependents, their communities, 
their employers, and taxpayers generally. 


STATE SET-UP 

At the present time there are some 25 local 
chapters of the DAV in the State of Min- 
nesota, with Walter L. Cairns, Stearns Coun- 
ty Veterans’ Information Bureau, corner 
Fourth Avenue and Second Street South, St. 
Cloud, Minn., as department commander. 

Most of these chapters have volunteer or 
part-time service and employment officers. 
Membership dues approximate $5 annually. 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the fu- 
ture patriotism of our youth, and as practical 
patriotism, which brings huge humanitarian 
and financial dividends to every community, 
to every State, and to our country. 





California in Review After a Century of 
American Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herein a lecture by Dr. 
Rockwell Dennis Hunt, as follows: 

GOLD, THE IRRESISTIBLE MAGNET 
(Fourth in a series of eight public Centen- 
nial Lectures, by Rockwell Dennis Hunt, 

Ph. D.) 

Miss Cooke. Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Dr. Hunt is going to discuss for 
us the topic, Gold, the Irresistible Magnet. 
[Applause. | 

Dr. Hunt. It is always precarious for an 
historian to try to appraise and compare 
different historic events, and yet it seems to 
me to be the function, one of the chief func- 
tions, of the true historian to do that very 
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thing. I therefore would begin tonight by 
stating as my opinion that the Marshall dis- 
covery of gold in 1848 was probably the most 
far-reaching and significant historic event, 
if one should single out one happening, in 
the entire history of California. Reasons for 
that opinion would be easy to state but will 
appear from time to time during the course 
of the discussion. 

We are very well aware of the fact, as it 
is a fact, that gold was known to be present 
in California long before 1848. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Indians saw it 
but had no great use for it and did not think 
of it as anything specially precicus; and it 
is quite possible, if not probable, that some 
of the padres of the Franciscan missions 
were acquainted with the fact that gold was 
present in California. But, there again, it 
was not startling. They did not develop the 
thought, nor did they explore for the pur- 
poses of finding quantities of gold. They 
could state that they were not here for com- 
mercial purposes in any event, but for the 
good of the Indians, for the conversion of 
their souls, and civilizing the native peo- 
ples. Some have said that they believed 
that Jedediah Smith discovered gold. There 
is no good authority that I know of to sub- 
stantiate that thought or claim, but there 
is a report, or at least a rumor, to the effect 
that gold had been discovered in the year 
1828. Then 2 or 8 years later there was 
another report about gold, nothing startling. 

But when we come to 1842, there is un- 
doubtedly authority for the statement that 
gold was discovered in appreciable quantities; 
first, of course, discovered; then produced to 
the amount some think of approximately 
twenty-eight or thirty thousand dollars. 
Francisco Lopez was the discoverer and the 
place was San Francisco Canyon, not very 
far from the town of Newhall in southern 
California, and only about 40 miles from the 
city of Los Angeles. That is a well-authen- 
ticated discovery of gold. Following that for 
the first time a considerable quantity of gold 
was sent to the mint in Philadelphia for the 
purpose of coining. Probably there might 
have been as much as thirty-five to thirty- 
eight thousand dollars worth of gold mined 
as a result of the discovery of Lopez, who 
seemed to have been out looking for a 
horse that he had lost. When he stopped to 
rest and started digging up a few wild onions 
with his pocketknife, he noticed the glit- 
tering material, particles of it attached to 
the dirt and the roots of these wild onions, 
which proved to be gold. 
that discovery had waned after a compara- 
tively short time and did not amount to a 
great deal, and certainly did not start any 
great mania, although it did start up a con- 
siderable, temporary interest. It was one of 
the leading American settlers, Abel Stearns, 


who is said to have sent the gold to Philadel- 
phia. That is an interesting event, but not 
spectacular, not significant compared to what 
occurred several years later. 


Marshall's discovery is rather well-authen- 
ticated for the date of the 24th of January, 
1848, although I would not go so far as to 
say that there is not even a shadow of doubt 
as to the correctness of that date. He, him- 
self, as he remembered it some years after- 

rds, thought it was on the 19th or some- 
where between the 18th and 20th of Janu- 
ary; but the point I make here is that this 
discovery by Marshall was not like these ear- 
lier discoveries, or earlier knowledge, of the 
presence of gold. This was the beginning of 
something that did not end and while the 
others were like striking a match in the 
dark—the match went out and there was 
nothing there but darkness again—it was 
far different in the case of Marshail’s dis- 
covery. When Marshall discovered gold he 
lit a torch that started a great conflagration 
that became world-encircling, and really 
changed the current of history. It was an 
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epic in the annals of mankind. That makes 
it stand out entirely different in its signifi- 
cance from the earlier discoveries by Lopez 
and any others. 

Now the place where gold was discovered 
by Marshall is also quite well authenticated. 
Many of us have been up to Coloma within 
very recent weeks, and have been permitted 
to look upon the whole area where historic 
research has been done and where archaeo- 
logical excavations have been made to locate 
the exact corner, site, and dimensions of 
Sutter’s Mill, and also, as nearly as possible, 
to locate the exact spot where the first flakes 
of gold were found by Mr. Marshall. The 
date, the place, and the significance of the 
event are now well authenticated. As to 
that I can read you a brief statement from 
Marshall, himself, which will be illustrative 
of his view of what had happened: 

“While we were in the habit at night of 
turning the water through the tail race we 
had dug for the purpose of widening and 
deepening the race, I used to go down in the 
morning to see what had been done by the 
water through the night, and about half- 
past 7 o’clock on or about the 19th of Janu- 
ary—I am not quite certain to a day but it 
was between the 18th and 20th of that 
month, 1848, I went down as usual, and 
after shutting off the water from the race, 
I stepped into it, near the lower end, and 
there upon the rock about 6 inches beneath 
the surface of the water I discovered the 
gold. I was entirely alone at the time. 
I picked up one or two pieces and ex- 
amined them attentively; and having some 
general knowledge of minerals I could 
not call to mind more than two which in any 
way resembled this—Sulphuret of iron, very 
bright and brittle; and gold, bright yet 
malleable. I theu tried it between two 
rocks, and found that it could be beaten 
into a different shape, but not broken. I 
then collected four or five pieces and went 
up to Mr. Scott with the pieces in my hand, 
and said, ‘I have found it.’ ‘What is it?’ in- 
quired Scott. ‘Gold,’ I answered. ‘Oh, no!’ 
returned Scott, ‘that can’t be.’ I replied 
positively, ‘I know it can be nothing else.’ 
Mr. Scott was the second person who saw the 
gold. W. J. Johnston, A. Stephens, H. Big- 
ler, and J. Brown were then called up to see 
it. Peter L. Wimmer, Mrs, Jane Wimmer, 
C. Bennet, and J. Smith were at the house. 
E. Parsons and John Wimmer, a son of P. L. 
Wimmer, were out hunting oxen at the same 
time. About 10 o’clock the same morning, 
P. L. Wimmer came down from the house 
and was very much surprised at the dis- 
covery when the metal was shown him, and 
which he took home to show his wife, who, 
the next day made some experiments upon it 
by boiling it in strong lye, and saleratus, and 
Mr. Bennet by my directions beat it very 
thin.” 

That is a good part of the statement by 
Mr. Marshall, when he depended upon his 
memory after a lapse of a number of years. 

Now you are familiar with the fact that 
after Marshall reported to Sutter, both he 
and Sutter desired to keep the matter a 
secret. They were anxious to complete the 
mill and go forward with the work, and he 
had promised some of the men if they kept 
the matter secret for a while, keeping their 
eyes open in the meantime while at work, 
then they might spend a week or two search- 
ing for gold after they got the mill com- 
pleted. Well, the secret was entrusted to 
just a few too many to share, and the secret 
did not keep very long. 

It is not necessary to try to trace all of 
the steps by which this secret got out, but 
it got out, and the big booster for the mania, 
for the excitement that followed, was Sam 
Brannan. 

Sam Brannan, one of the most energetic 
of all the early pioneers, who was interested 
at Sacramento and also in San Francisco and 
was a very enterprising man—and by the 





way the first California millionaire—when 
assured of this and had it verified, obtained 
a small quinine bottle, I think it was, of the 
dust, or small nuggets and gold dust, and 
strode down the main street of San Francisco 
full tilt, full of excitement, and said some- 
thing like this: “Whoa there, everybody: 
Look here! Gold; gold; gold; gold from the 
American River!” waving that bottle in one 
hand and perhaps his hat in the other; and 
that was what really started the gold fever 
excitement. How that affected the people is 
as well illustrated probably in the book I 
hold in my hand as any other. This is Three 
Years in California by Reverend Walter Col- 
ton, Let me read just a few extracts from 
his writing, which was Kept almost in the 
form of a day-by-day diary. 

“Monday, May 29, 1848: Our town (Monte- 
rey) was startled out of its quiet dreams to- 
day, by the announcement that gold had 
been discovered on the American Fork. The 
men wondered and talked, and the women, 
too; but neither believed. The sibyls were 
less skeptical; they said the moon had, for 
several nights, appeared not more than a 
cable’s length from the earth; that a white 
raven had been seen playing with an infant; 
and that an owl had rung the church bells. 

* - 2 * + 

“Monday, June 5: Another report reached 
us this morning from the American Fork. 
The rumor ran, that several workmen, while 
excavating for a millrace, had thrown up 
little shining scales of a yellow ore, that 
proved to be gold; that an old Sonomian, 
who spent his life in gold mines, pronounced 
it the genuine thing. Still the public in- 
credulity remained, save here and there a 
glimmer of faith, like the flash of a fire-fly at 
night. 

* * J * * 

“Tuesday, June 6: Being troubled with the 
golden dream almost as much as the good 
lady, I determined to put an end to the sus- 
pense, and dispatched a messenger this 
morning to the American Fork. He will have 
to ride, going and returning, some 400 miles, 
but his report will be reliable. We shall then 
know whether this gold is a fact or a fiction— 
a tangible reality on the earth, or a fanciful 
treasure at the base of some rainbow, re- 
treating over hill and waterfall, to lure pur- 
suit and disappoint hope. 

im ” * ” * 

“Monday, June 12: A straggler came in 
today from the American Fork, bringing a 
piece of yellow ore weighing an ounce. The 
young dashed the dirt from their eyes, and 
the old from their spectacles. One brought a 
spyglass, another an iron ladle; some wanted 
to melt it, others to hammer it, and a few 
were satisfied with smelting it. All were full 
of tests; and many, who could not be grati- 
fied in making their experiments, declared it 
a humbug. 

+ + - * * 

“Tuesday, June 20: My messenger sent to 
the mines, has returned with specimens of 
the gold; he dismounted in a sea of upturned 
faces. As he drew forth the yellow lumps 
from his pockets, and passed them around 
among the eager crowd, the doubts, which 
had lingered till now, fled. All admitted they 
were gold, except one old man, who still per- 
sisted they were Yankee invention, got up to 
reconcile the people to the change of flag. 
The excitement produced was intense; and 
many were soon busy in their hasty prepara- 
tions for a departure to the mines. The 
family who had kept house for me caught the 
moving infection. Husband and wife were 
both packing up; the blacksmith dropped his 
hammer, the carpenter his plans, the mason 
his trowel, the farmer his sickle, the baker 
his loaf, and the tapster his bottle. All were 
off for the mines, some on horses, some on 
carts, and some on crutches, and one went 
in a letter. An American woman, who had 
recently established a boarding house here, 
pulled up stakes, and was off before her 











lodgers had even time to pay their bills, 
Debtors ran, of course.” 

And so the story continues. Walter Col- 
ton, you will remember, was the first Amer- 
ican alcalde in California with headquarters 
at Monterey, very reliable and honorable, and 
one of the most distinguished and reputable 
pioneers of those times. Going a little bit 
further into this same subject, there was the 
first report of the gold discovery in a Cali- 
fornia paper, published in the first paper of 
California, namely, the Californian. That 
was the 15th of March 1848, and in that 
short publication, not sensational at all, the 
Californian, you might say, scooped the other 
paper, which was controlled by Sam Bran- 
nan—the California Star—which was the 
second newspaper to appear in the Territory 
of California. Those items are of interest, 
but perhaps not of as much interest as what 
followed almost immediately, after a reason- 
able lapse to be sure, in an eastern paper. 

The first eastern paper in New York that 
published a statement regarding gold in 
California was the New York Herald. That 
report was taken almost bodily from the 
issue of the California Star of April, which 
preceded. But when the New York papers— 
first the Herald and then others—began to 
take it up there was no longer any question 
about the excitement, both in the East and 
in California itself. So as the news spread 
from place to place, like all such stories, it 
was likely to be greatly magnified. One 
story put it this way: “A grain of gold taken 
from the mines became a pennyweight at 
Panama, an ounce in New York and Boston, 
and a pound nugget in London.” So Cali- 
fornia becomes El Dorado—the land of El 
Dorado—and the motto, “Eureka, Eureka. 
I have found !t,’’ becomes extremely appli- 
cable to the Territory soon to be the State 
of California. 

Now, before the end of that year, 1848, 
there were probably at least 5,000 persons 
mining for gold and a considerable amount 
of gold had been produced, and yet the 
great mass migration into California had not 
really begun. /ll of this takes time. One 
of the subjects to keep in mind constantly 
is long delays and difficulties of travel, 
transportation, and communication. So 
there was great preparation for coming to 
California during the late autumn and the 
winter of 1848-49, but not many had arrived 
yet. The first steamer to arrive in California 
through the Golden Gate with an overload 
of passengers—gold hunters—was the Cali- 
fornia and the second was the Oregon. 
The California arrived February 28, 1849, 
being the first Pacific mail steamer to come 
into San Francisco Bay. The Oregon arrived 
on the last day of March, the same yeer. 
Both steamers were badly overloaded with 
their crowds of passengers. What happened 
then? This began the memorable migration 
to California. 

In the migration, as we well know now, 
there were three main routes in general: 
First, around the Horn; second, across the 
Isthmus, by which we mean Panama; third, 
overland across the plains. So the various 
means of transportation were employed, most 
distinguished of which by water were the 
clipper ships, and then the early steamers, 
and the most memorable to come across the 
plains being what we know as the covered 
wagon, or prairie schooner. They began to 
come. It is rather interesting to glance at 
some of the reports given in the early papers 
that were spread in the East. These reports 
in some of the papers told of the prepara- 
tions that were being made, and of the 
crowded conditions, and of the general state 
of excitement that prevailed during that fall 
and winter, 1848-49. 

Ir I may, I will take just a moment and 
refer to two or three of these reports. Here 
I have a quotation from the New Orleans 
Picayune of December 19, 1848, which, in part, 
reads: 
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“The noble steamship Falcon, Captain 
Thompson, left her berth at Lafayette a little 
after 5 o’clock last evening and passed down 
the river in splendid style, bearing away with 
her on her trip to Chagres, Gen. P. F. Smith 
and several other officers, in all over 200 pas- 
sengers, bound for the wilds of California, 
and reveling in golden visions, which they 
expect to realize in that distant region. The 
Falcon being the pioneer steamer in the route 
to Chagres, her departure created consider- 
able interest, and a crowd of from 300 to 560 
people thronged her wharf until the last 
plank was hauled in and she swung into the 
stream. A large portion of the crowd came 
to bid good-bye to friends who were to leave, 
and the rest were drawn thither partly by 
curiosity and partly to give an encouraging 
cheer to the adventurers. The scene on 
board just before the steamer left the wharf 
was one of much interest, and a striking com- 
mentary on the enterprise and impetuosity 
of American character. California was talked 
of as though it was but a day’s sail from the 
Balize; and from the manner in which 
friends parted, one would have supposed that 
they expected to meet again in a week at 
furthest. We could not but remark that the 
passengers almost to a man seemed to be of 
the better classes in society, and in circum- 
stances which would by no means drive them 
to start on a desperate adventure. All seemed 
full of hope and anxious to be on their way, 
and on looking at them we felt assured that 
with such inhabitants California must go 
ahead. We noticed that the most extensive 
preparations had been made on board to ac- 
commodate the passengers in the most com- 
fortable manner; and from the numerous 
suspicious-looking black bottles and little 
boxes we saw going on board, we judged that 
a liberal supply of the good things of life had 
been privately laid in. The Falcon had on 
board about 350 tons of freight and 600 tons 
of coal, being calculated to last her on the 
return trip. With favorable circumstances 
it is expected that the trip to California will 
not occupy more than 20 days, and we trust 
that we shall soon hear that our adventurous 
friends are all making their fortunes.” 

One other brief quotation, and that will 
suffice. This comes from a Monterey corre- 
spondent to the New Journal of Commerce, 
New York, and is partly as follows:.- 

“At present the people are running over 
the country and picking the gold out of the 
earth here and there, just like 1,000 hogs let 
loose in a forest would root up groundnuts. 
Some get 8 and 10 ounces a day, and the 
least active lor 2. They make the most who 
employ wild Indians to hunt for them. 
There is one man who has 60 Indians in his 
employ. His profits are a dollar a minute. 
The wild Indians know nothing of its value 
and wonder what the pale faces want to do 
with it; they will give an ounce of it for the 
same weight of coined silver, or a thimbleful 
of glass beads, or a glass of grog. And white 
men themselves often give an ounce of it, 
which is worth at our Mint $18 or more, for a 
bottle of brandy, a box of soda crackers, or 
a plug of tobacco. As to the quantity which 
the diggers get, take a few facts as evidence. 
I know seven men who worked 7 weeks and 
2 days, Sundays excepted, on Feather River. 
They employed on an average 50 Indians and 
got out of these 7 weeks and 2 days 275 
pounds of pure gold. I know the men and 
have seen the gold. Sa stick a pin there. I 
know 10 other men who worked 10 days 
in company, employed no Indians, and 
averaged in those 10 days $1,500 each. So 
stick another pin there. I know another 
man who got out of a basin in a rock not 
larger than a washbowl 2!4 pounds of gold in 
15 minutes. So stick another pin there. No 
one of these statements would I believe if I 
did not know the men personally, and know 
them to be plain matter-of-fact men—who 
open a vein of gold as coolly as you would 
a potato hill.” 
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The men of 1848 for the most part were 
those who had been in California for a 
greater or less length of time. They were 
honest, industrious, and many of them men 
of sobriety. Nothing very startling about 
them—that part of the migration. Almost 
all of them were good, honest men. There 
were very few white women among them. 
But when 1849 came and people began to 
flock into California from all directions, we 
then witness the coming of a great hetero- 
geneous mass of people, not only from the 
United States but from various other coun- 
tries. Some were Englishmen, some were 
Germans, some were Frenchmen, a good 
many were Chileans or South Americans, 
some were from Australia, and a great many 
were Mexicans coming over from Sonora, 
Thus it was sort of a cosmopolitan crowd, 
and it was inevitable—even though many 
of those men were honest, industrious, and 
upright—that a good many who would come 
would be those whom we would call bad 
whites and who would seek to reap where 
they had not sown and to gather and exploit 
the labors of the other people. You would 
hardly expect it to be otherwise. It was a 
stampede, and it was largely American, but 
by no means altogether American. 

Going back then and referring to the 
routes I mentioned, the one around the 
Horn had its perils and many argonauts 
lost their lives; dangers were encountered, 
especially in the south. Coming across the 
Isthmus had more dangers from the stand- 
point of the health conditions because in 
many instances, I dare say in most instances, 
in the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, the pioneers 
had to wait anywhere from 2 to 4 or 5 or 
more weeks on the Isthmus before being 
able to find a vessel to carry them on to 
San Francisco, and you could well imagine 
the conditions that prevailed on the Isthmus 
during that time. A mass of people together 
without any home accommodations, without 
any houses practically to live in, without 
any sanitation of any kind, without any 
medical services or hospitals, meant that 
many gave up their lives there. As a mo- 
ment’s digression, I may report to you my 
own father came by that route across the 
Isthmus in the year 1850 and had that ex- 
perience of waiting 3 weeks on the Isthmus. 
Usually a miner or gold hunter had a part- 
ner, My father had a partner whose name 
was Alonzo Hamilton. Hamilton took sick, 
having got the fever. It might have been 
cholera; it might have been malaria, or some 
other form of fever that was prevalent among 
many of the passengers; but Hamilton be- 
came very sick. My father went in to him 
one day, while trying to take care of him, 
and said, “Lon, you are a pretty sick man; 
maybe you would like to go back home. If 
you would, just say so and I will turn around 
and take you back to New York.” What did 
Alonzo Hamilton say? He said, “If I can 
live to get back to New York, I can live to 
get to San Francisco—we are going to Cali- 
fornia.”” Both my father and Alonzo Hamil- 
ton came to California and both lived to be 
well beyond 90 years of age. It makes it a 
little more graphic, I think, to mention an 
actual case that comes within one’s own 
knowledge. 

During that year, 1849, there was a total 
estimated at least of 35,000 who came by sea 
to San Francisco. Of those 35,000, some 
23,000 were Americans. The other great 
means or route for coming into California 
was across the great western desert, across the 
Plains, by means of the prairie schooner. 
By that method there were also difficulties, 
dangers, and all manner of experiences, not 
all, however, of the sordid character, not all 
grievous, because many of those parties had 
a jolly time, especially the young people, the 
children, who were well cared for in com- 
ing across the Plains in those staunchly built 
covered wagons, or prairie schooners. That 
year there were 42,000 who came overland 
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into California, as nearly as we could esti- 
mate them, and of the 42,000 coming across 
the Plains, 33,000 were Americans. Thus it 
is plain to see that the predominant influ- 
ence and the great dominating factor in the 
population of these immigrants to Califor- 
nia, both by sea and by land, were Amer- 
icans, though not free by any means from 
a foreign element, some of which was very 
undesirable, even as some among the Amer- 
icans were undesirable. California then by 
the end of the year 1849 had a population 
quite surely of 100,000 more or less—perhaps 
more. The census for 1850 gives less than 
that by several thousand, but everyone knows 
the census is very inaccurate and incom- 
plete. Under the circumstances it could not 
be otherwise. There certainly were more 
than 100,000 people in California, excluding 
the wild Indians, in that central year, 1850. 
I shall not go further into the details of the 
trip to California either by land or by sea. 
It is a very familiar story to us and need not 
be repeated here. 

It is unnecessary to spend a great deal of 
time in trying to describe the mining methods 
that were used, but I may review a few of the 
terms, that are quite familiar. We speak of a 
claim and mean a parcel of land that is 
owned or claimed or possessed by a miner. 
We speak of pay dirt, meaning that which 
contains gold in paying quantities. It would 
pay to work that and get the gold out of it. 
We speak of “dry diggin’s,” or “diggin‘s.” 
They never sound the “g’”’ as a rule among the 
early miners. Dry diggings were found in 
the flats or the gullies where there was not 
any water supply, and thus they were called 
“dry.” The wet diggings were in the river 
beds or along the sand bars. A bar, referring 
to the sand bar in the river, is made by the 
deposit of sand, and sometimes mud, around 
the bends of the river, and there are many 
places called bars because of that fact. Then 
there was a term used by the Mexicans for 
an implement which takes the place of the 
pan to a large extent, and some of them im- 
agined they had to have this in order to get 
the gold; that is the batea. Probably one 
great reason why John Bidwell did not be- 
come the discoverer of gold was because his 
Mexican friend said, “We have to have a 
batea, in order to get the gold.” They did 
not have any bateas then, so the matter was 
postponed. After the postponement took 
place, Marshall’s discovery had occurred. 
Then there was the arrastra. The arrastra 
was simply a crude device, hand-made, for 
the crushing of the ore, using mule or ox 
_ power to pound the ore, and thus make it 
possible to gather the gold from this ore in- 
stead of losing it as otherwise might happen. 

There were a great many different imple- 
ments used, but all of the miners practically 
at the first were amateurs. They knew very 
little about mining from any scientific point 
of view. But there was a standard list of 
things that soon became of use: a butcher 
knife or knife of some kind; the pick and 
the shovel; the pan; and then, if they could 
get one and carry it along, would be the 
crowbar, and, of course, they early developed 
what is known as the cradle, which you know 
about, and the elongated implement called 
the long tom, and they developed the flume 
and other implements that were all simple in 
character and enabled them to garner in the 
gold for the most part, although none of the 
simple methods succeeded in getting the en- 
tire amount of gold. 

There were no flumes, and the water sup- 
ply was extremely important and had to be 
there, and the work was very difficult. There 
was the broiling sun during the hot days of 
the summer and the autumn, and often the 
miners were standing knee-deep in cold 
water while at work. After they worked 
during the day, hard work that a weakling 
could not stand up under, they had no home 
mforts, for the most part, and they went 
cabins, if they were lucky 
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enough to have a cabin, and had to prepare 
their own meals. The diet was extremely 
limited and very poor. Sometimes the diet 
was “beans for breakfast, beans for dinner, 
and beans for supper,” and that illustrates 
the very limited kind of diet they had. They 
would need their big boots and flannel shirts 
and some kind of big hat, or sombrero. 

There they were, working away, but pros- 
pectors were amongst them all the time, and 
a prospector was on the go. He wanted to 
find something better. If he heard of a 
“strike” over there 10 miles or 30 miles away, 
more than likely he would give up his pres- 
ent claim and strike out for the new claim as 
a prospector. There was prospecting over the 
ground everywhere, so that there was scarce- 
ly a foot of the ground in much of the mining 
regicns that has not been worked over by 
prospectors long, long ago. That is just a 
partial picture of that situation. 

As to @ miner’s life, much might be said. 
I would like to refer to the other book I 
brought with me tonight for a quotation or 
two on that general subject. As to the char- 
acter of the miner, it is hard to make a gen- 
eralization. There were those who were as 
truthful and upright as any could be; others 
who were shiftless. There was constant gam- 
bling in the camps and in the towns, There 


was entertainment of the questionable sort, 


and every kind of inducement. Being so far 
away from home and away from the home- 
ward stretch, many used their leisure time in 
a very dissipating manner. It was said by 
someone that when they crossed the Missouri 
River, California bound, the people left their 
morals behind them, which, of course, is not 
exactly accurate. 

This book of Bayard Taylor is called 
Travels. He is also the author of the book 
containing much of the same materials—El 
Dorado. I quote: “Abundance of gold does 
not always beget, as moralists tell us, a grasp- 
ing and avaricious spirit. The principles of 
hospitality were as faithfully observed in the 
rude tents of the diggers as they could be by 
the thrifty farmers of the North and West. 
The cosmopolitan cast of society in Cali- 
fornia, resulting from the commingling of 
so many races and the primitive mode of life, 
gave a character of good fellowship to all its 
members; and in no part of the world have 
I ever seen help more freely given to the 
needy, or more ready cooperation in any 
humane proposition. Personally, I can 
safely say that I never met with such un- 
varying kindness from comparative stran- 
gers.” And that is the way the camp visited 
by Bayard Taylor impressed him. 

Here is another quotation from the same 
author, about society in California: “The 
direct effect of the state of things growing out 
of the discovery of the placers, was to develop 
new qualities and traits of character, not in 
single individuals, but in every individual of 
the entire community—traits frequently 
most unlooked-for in those who exhibited 
them in the most marked degree. Society, 
therefore, was for the time cast into new 
forms, or rather, deprived of any fixed form. 
A man, on coming to California, could no 
more expect to retain his old nature un- 
changed, than he could retain in his lungs 
the air he had inhaled on the Atlantic shore.” 

The miners had their recreation, some of 
it very high and ennobling; some of it quite 
the reverse. Perhaps there were more saloons 
in a mining town or camp than any other 
kind of buildings. It came to be sort of 
proverbial that all of the miners were heavy 
drinkers. That, of course, is not the case. 
Quite early in the mining days there was 
distinct evidence of attempted reform and 
there were those, as early as 1849 and 1850, 
who, as Christian missionaries and preach- 
ers went into those camps, and while they 
were sometimes treated in a gruff manner, 
they were well-supported and they were well- 
respected in general, Some interesting 
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stories were told along that line about some 
of the pioneer preachers. 

Then there developed among the diggers a 
sort of order. A good deal of the law of 
California has developed from regulations 
that were formed by the miners themselves. 
They were practically a law unto themselves 
in many of the camps. They would hold 
their meetings; they would make their de- 
cisions, and they would execute their judg- 
ments with very little delay. The camps had 
a degree of uniformity in the administration 
of justice. It was not perfect in quality. 
Later there came to be what we call vigilance 
committees, not only in San Francisco but 
in many of the mining towns. Struggle for 
law and order was there. Many a person 
has written down his impression to the ef- 
fect there was no more stealing, no more vice, 
no more crime committed in many of those 
mining camps than anywhere else; but 
there was a good reason in addition to the 
fact that the men were of the right type. 
The other reason was that justice was swift 
and sure. Then they developed what was 
known as the Miners’ Ten Commandments. 
I have a copy of the Miners’ Ten Command- 
ments here, which would be too long to read, 
but which suggests something of great in- 


terest and present a timely document. The 
first commandment is a brief one: “Thou 
shalt have no other claim than one.” And 


the last, or tenth commandment, reads in 
part: “Thou shalt not commit unsuitable 
matrimony, nor covet single blessedness; 
nor forget absent maidens; nor neglect thy 
first love; but thou shalt consider how faith- 
fully and patiently she awaiteth thy return 
* * *” And at the end, “A new com- 
mandment give I unto thee—if thou hast a 
wife and little ones, that thou lovest dearer 
than thy life, that thou keep them contin- 
ually before thee, to cheer and urge thee on- 
ward until thou canst say, ‘I have enough— 
God bless them—I will return.’ Then as 
thou journeyest toward thy much-loved 
home, with open arms shall they come forth 
to welcome thee, and falling upon thy neck 
weep tears of unutterable joy that thou art 
come; then in the fullness of thy heart’s 
gratitude, thou shalt kneel together before 
thy Heavenly Father, to thank Him for thy 
safe return. Amen.” That is the last of 
the 10 commandments of the miners. 

Another document that is of some inter- 
est, and not perhaps very generally known, 
is this: The Idle and Industrious Miner, a 
copy of which I hold, containing illustrations 
or cartoons by the ablest painter of the 
mining day, Charles Nahl, and written in the 
form of verse, or so-called poetry. It makes 
an interesting document and it is sort of a 
moral warning for the miners to keep the 
moral code and not go astray in any manner. 
It tells the story of the idle and industrious 
miner and begins like this: 


“Two schoolboy friends, with buoyant hearts, 
And grown to man’s estate, 

Repaired to California's shores, 
To fill their cup of fate; 

Endowed with noble gifts of mind, 
And vigorous in health, 

Their future seemed a harvest-field, 
Abundant in its wealth, 

Lured by a hope of rapid gain, 
The mines at once they sought, 

Contented with a cabin home, 
In a secluded spot; 

Their start in life was equal, and 
At first the race was fair, 

But soon resembled that between 
The Tortoise and the Hare.” 


And it proceeds step by step to show the 
grief and the misery of the one who went 
downhill, and the progress and uplift of the 
man who was called the industrious, sober 
miner. It is an interesting document in 
itself and not as widely known as it deserves 
to be. 
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I will hasten rapidly to a close; but first, 
give you an idea of the amount of gold that 
was produced. These figures are taken from 
the report of the State mineralogist of 
California. 

1848: $245,301 reported (but the actual 
amount was more like $10,000,000 if we had 
the official figures). 

1849: $10,150,000 in round figures. 

1850: $41,273,000. 

1851: $75,938,000. (See how it is on the cre- 
scendo each year more than the preceding 
one during those times). 

1852: It reaches the peak of production, 
$81,294,700 reported. 

Then some decline and the decline is for 
more or less obvious reasons, just about that 
time and a little later. Then the year 1939, 
after so long a time, proved to be the highest 
for many years in the production of gold, 
something like $50,000,000 in gold having 
been produced that year. 

One of the reasons for the decline in the 
amount of gold, of course, was the weaving 
out of the placers and the using up of the 
surface gold; and simple methods no longer 
obtained; they would no longer bring suc- 
cess. This early panning out of gold from 
the placers, from the gravels, and the creek 
beds, etc., came to an end. Simple metho 
could no longer suffice. Beginning in 1850 
there was the quartz mining. Nevada City 
opened the first quartz mine and has been 
prominent in that fleld ever since. That 
called for a larger kind of operation, more 
capital, heavier machinery, so that the small 
miner who could go from place to place and 
pan out some gold had no part or lot in the 
large-scale production of gold in the quartz 
mill, 

Later came the hydraulic mining. The 
hydraulic mining is extremely interesting in 
itself, and there again in the vicinity of Grass 
Valley and Nevada City are great hillsides, 
mountains, you might say, that have been 
opened up and washed away by the terrific 
force of water from the nozzles in the hy- 
draulic mining. Sometimes a nozzle would 
be anywhere from 4 to 9 inches in diameter 
and would send a stream out at tremendous 
velocity which would bring down the boul- 
ders, and gravel, and dirt all together. That 
brought a great story in the history of min- 
ing and in the history of agriculture in Cali- 
fornia. 

Briefly that means that the streams began 
being choked up. The larger boulders did 
not go so far; the smaller rocks were carried 
farther; and the sand and silt went on and 
on, forming debris, and then the ‘“‘slickens,” 
and went on down in the river and began to 
clog up the rivers, especially the Sacramento 
River, and to some extent the San Joaquin 
River, and thus presenting a great problem, 
destroying navigation for larger vessels for 
many miles. That navigation has never been 
resumed to this day by the steamers that 
used to ply up and down the rivers. 

The result of that was tremendous oppo- 
sition, which is a big story by itself, bring- 
ing opposition from the standpoint of the 
farmers, because it brought floods and poured 
this great mass of debris, or slickens, over 
their holdings and created havoc. I can 
easily remember, and many of you can re- 
member, some of that actual experience. 
And then there was long litigation, and com- 
plex problems. The result of that was hy- 
draulic mining was forbidden in those streams 
that were navigable, where it was a menace 
to navigation; and thus there came the 
dredging of the Sacramento and the other 
rivers, but there have never been restored 
the fine river beds that were found in the 
early days. The hydraulic mining had been 
called to a halt in most of the locations 
of the State, but far up in Trinity County 
and Siskiyou County, where the menace did 
not occur, and where the streams were not 


navigable, there still continues at certain 
points a considerable amount of hydraulic 
mining. 

Then last of all came the great mining 
process of the dredger. Just to mention it 
is sufficient. Thousands of acres have been 
devastated by these huge dredgers, and 
thousands of acres have been made un- 
usable probably for generations to come. 
There again some restrictions have been 
placed. Large damage, however, has been 
done, although a great deal of gold has been 
produced, because even at 10 or 12 cents per 
cubic yard gold can be made a paying prod- 
uct by these huge behemoths of mining 
operations. 

Thus we come to this end: Mining gold, 
the great irresistible magnet in California. 
It has drawn people from the ends of the 
earth and it started California on its career 
as a populous State, and it is responsible 
for so much by its implications that we say 
now that this has been the most important 
single event in the history of the State of 
California. There are many of the refer- 
ences that might easily be given that will 
verify that particular statement. 

I close by calling your attention to The 
Poet of the Sierras. The days of °49 are 
really the culmination of all the history of 
California up to that time—not the found- 
ing of the missions; not the founding of the 
pueblo; not the life at the ranch—all inter- 
esting and romantic as they are—but here 
comes the real culmination in the days of 
1849. And we have those pictures immor- 
talized by Joaquin Miller, who sometimes 
played the part as a prophet as well as a 
poet. Here are a few lines that I quote from 
him to indicate what he saw in the future: 


“Dared I but say a prophecy, 

As sang the holy men of old, 
Of rock-built cities yet to be 

Along these shining shores of gold, 
Crowding athirst into the sea, 

What wondrous marvels might be told! 
Enough to know that empire here 

Shall burn her loftiest, brightest star; 
Here art and eloquence shall reign; 

As o'er the wolf-reared realm of old; 
Here learn’d and famous from afar, 

To pay their noble court shall come, 
And shall not seek or see in vain, 

But look on all with wonder dumb.” 


And so I would suggest we honor these 
“bricks,” as he called them, these men of 
‘49, these men of gold, and with Mr. A. J. 
Waterhouse say: 

“I have no words to speak their praise. 

Theirs was the deed; the guerdon ours. 
The wilderness and weary days 

Were theirs alone; for us the flowers.” 


[Applause. ] 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein an article written 
by me entitled ‘“‘“Must Remedy UN De- 
fects or Abandon It.” This appeared in 
the New Hampshire Sunday News, Sun- 
day, May 9, 1948, which is published in 
Manchester, N. H. The article follows: 
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Must Remepy UN Derects or ABANDON Ir, 
Merrow ASSERTS—NEED AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION WHICH WILL Not Br BLocKED 
BY STUBBORN SovIETS 


(By Representative CuHester E. Merrow) 


In a speech on bipartisan foreign policy 
delivered in the House of Representatives on 
April 1, 1948, I stated that both the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats should adopt plat- 
forms at their national conventions including 
identical principles on United States foreign 
policy. In reference to the United Nations 
I said that the United States must continue 
to exercise leadership in the establishment of 
a real, workable, and effective world organi- 
zation. The defects of the UN, chief of which 
is the veto, must be removed. If this can- 
not be accomplished and if the Kremlin con- 
tinues in its refusal to cooperate, we must 
abandon the UN and form at once a new 
international organization of liberty-loving 
democratic states without the presence of 
the impeding Soviet Union. 

Each crisis that confronts the United 
Nations emphasizes anew certain funda- 
mental defects in this organization as it is 
now constituted. At the inception of the 
UN, people everywhere, eager to endorse the 
new organization, overlooked the weaknesses 
of concept and the weakness of structure in 
the Charter. At that time the world was 
just emerging from a terrible conflict. The 
nations grasped avidly at any promise of an 
enduring peace. In addition an excessive 
optimism existed. Overenthusiastic sup- 
porters of the United Nations fed the uni- 
versal yearning for peace with glib as- 
surances that in some mysterious and mirac- 
ulous manner the organization could prevent 
future wars. 

The illusion that the UN is capable of pre- 
venting future wars has now been destroyed. 
Thé constantly increasing deterioration of 
relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has clearly demonstrated that 
the present machinery of the United Nations 
does not and cannot ensure automatically 
the permanent peace of the world. 


DEEPENING SPLIT 


The deepening fissures between the United 
States and Russia, which the United Nations 
has been utterly powerless to bridge, compel 
us to make a searching reexamination of the 
United Nations Charter. Its conceptual and 
structural defects must be brought out for a 
full and frank consideration by the world. 
Past failures must be carefully analyzed with 
a view to preventing their repetition. Essen- 
tial changes in the structure of the organiza- 
tion must be made before the present drift 
toward war becomes irresistible. 

The helplessness of the UN in the present 
international crisis stems from thc fact that 
the organization was conceived more as an 
instrument to preserve peace than to create 
peace. The assumption was that Russia 
could live in harmony with the other victo- 
rious powers. In the absence of accord 
among the wartime allies, the function of 
the United Nations is reduced to simply the 
examination of the long-range ecc»omic, so- 
cial, and philosophical problems of peace, 
The UN provides a forum for the free ex- 
pression of vituperative utterances. Andrei 
Gromyko incessantly employs the UN day in 
and day out to utter blasts against the United 
States. 

As it is now constituted, the United Na- 
tions has a much more elaborate and scien- 
tific organization than the old League of Na- 
tions, but it is certainly no better able to 
preserve the peace. It is not a world govern- 
ment enforcing world law. 

The great powers do not yield the slightest 
irrevocable measure of their sovereignty by 
adherence to the Charter. UN certainly can- 
not coerce them into the ways of peace. The 
organization could conceivably function et- 
fectively if there existed harmony among 
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the Big Five on every major world question. 
Such a condition has not existed and by the 
very nature cf human affairs will not exist. 
The Un fails miserably since the tig Five 
seriously disagree on all issues of major im- 
portance, 

COUNCIL VETO 

Primarily responsible for the ineffective- 
ness of the UN is the right of veto held by the 
great powers in the Securi»y Council. The 
decisions o. the Gereral Assembly have only 
the force of recommendations. Consequently 
they are not binding on any member state. 
It is significant, and it should be em- 
phasized that positive action on the great 
majority of important political issues which 
have come before the Jnited Nations has 
been blocked either by the use of the veto cr 
by the ignoring of a recommendation b7 the 
General Assembly. 

The Russians have invoked the veto power 
23 times, and the French twice. The Soviets 
have written an unparalleled record of ob- 
struction in the UN. The reasons have 
varied. At times an almost facetious quib- 
bling over the wording of a proposal has 
been responsible. More seriously, the So- 
viet Union has used the right of veto to 
conceal the illegal actions of its satellites in 
the Balkans. For political reasons Moscow 
has repeatedly blocked the admission of 
certain states to the UN. Austria and Fin- 
land have each been rebuffed once. On two 
occasions, the Soviet has prevented the ad- 
mission of Transjordan, Ireland, and Portu- 
gal. In the case of Italy, the Soviet veto 
has been cast three times. 

The crippling effect of the indiscriminate 
use of the veto power is seen most clearly 
in the case of Greece. Following a complaint 
by Greece in 1946 that the Communist-led 
guerrillas of Greece were receiving aid from 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Yugoslavia, the Se- 
curity Council sent a cOmmission into the 
Balkans to investigate and make an exami- 
nation of the situation. When this com- 
mission, after an exhaustive probe, reported 
to the Security Council in May 1947, it was 
found that the three Soviet satellites had 
aided and abetted the rebellion in Greece. 

To deal with the dangerous situation on 
the Greek border, the United States tried to 
obtain decisive action through the Security 
Council. 

The Soviet Union vetoed an American reso- 
lution in July 1947. Another American reso- 
lution was vetoed in August 1947, and still 
another introduced by Australia met the 
same fate in the same month. The Soviet 
veto completely stymied enforcement of 
peace on the Greek border by the Security 
Council. 

In the fall of 1947 the Greek case was 
placed before the General Assembly. Al- 
though another investigating committee was 
established in the Balkans, it has been handi- 
capped by the limited authority which the 
General Assembly could bestow upon it. The 
commission has not had the cooperation of 
the Soviet Union or its satellites. 


UNITED STATES FORCED TO ACT 


The United States had to come to the eco- 
nomic and military rescue of the Greeks 
whom the United Nations could not assist. 
Through the Greek-Turkish bill which be- 
came law May 22, 1947, action was taken to 
prevent Greece falling to a combination of 
internal conspiracy with the external pres- 
sure of international brigands. 

It soon became clearly evident that any 
effort on the part of the Security Council 
to establish peace and security not only in 
Greece but in various other trouble spots 
of the world would be jeopardized at the out- 
set by the Soviet veto. The Russians have 
clearly demonstrated that they are not in- 
terested in peace or stability but only in 
fomenting those conditions of unrest and 
( s which are necessary to the growth and 
spread of communism. 


Checked by the Soviet veto in the Council, 
the western powers have turned increasingly 
“to the General Assembly, where the majority 
rule prevails, in an attempt to get action 
on pressing issues. But despite the mar- 
shalling of the moral opinion of the world 
in the General Assembly, it has produced 
no more tangible results than the Security 
Council. The Russians remain utterly im- 
pervious to all recommendations. In fact 
they frequently greet them with outright 
hostility. 

As an example, the Korean case may be 
cited. For 2 years the United States sought 
agreement with Russia on the creation of an 
independent democratic and unified Korea. 
The Soviet Union refused to discuss any set- 
tlement which would not insure Commu- 
nist domination of that most unfortunate 
country. Finally on September 17, 1947, 
Secretary Marshall called on the General As- 
sembly to consider the problem. The body 
established a commission to make an on- 
the-spot investigation. The Soviet Union 
not only denounced this action in violent 
terms but promptly announced a boycott of 
the Commission. 

The UN-Korean Commission was wel- 
comed in the American occupation zone of 
southern Korea. It was permitted complete 
freedom in the conduct of an investigation 
in the American zone but was barred at the 
thirty-eighth parallel from entry into the 
Soviet-dominated north. On further recom- 
mendations of the Assembly it was decided 
to conduct elections in Korea preliminary 
to the establishment of representative gov- 
ernment. These elections under UN super- 
vision will be held in the American zone on 
May 10. There will be no elections in the 
Soviet zone. Once again the Russians have 
chosen to ignore a decision of the Assembly 
and there is nothing the UN can do about it. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR REVISION 


In view of the repeated demonstrations 
of the inability of the United Nations to deal 
with the present international crisis, it is 
little wonder that the reservoir of public 
confidence in the organization is now prac- 
tically empty. Conversely, there is a grow- 
ing demand on the part of the State Depart- 
ment, the Congress, and the American peo- 
ple for a change in the UN which will enable 
it to deal effectively with the problems of 
world peace. 

The State Department recognized this de- 
mand when it proposed the establishment of 
the so-called “Little Assembly” and the lim- 
iting of the veto. The value of this sugges- 
tion is questionable. The Little Assembly 
has added no effective power to the UN, and 
it is a foregone conclusion that the Soviet 
Union by the use of the veto will block any 
amendment seeking to alter the veto. 

Nevertheless, the demand for reorganiza- 
tion and change of the UN remains. It is 
reflected most sharply in the Congress. Dur- 
ing the current sessions, at least 28 resolu- 
tions have already been offered in the House 
and 5 in the Senate with the objective of 
amending the charter and improving the 
ability of United Nations to maintain the 
peace. These measures have been sponsored 
by about 50 Members of Congress, and 
others have signified their approval. 

The executive branch of the Government 
must respond to this growing sentiment. It 
must initiate the measures for establishing 
an effective world organization capable of 
preserving the peace. For years I have been 
stating that somehow we must in some man- 
ner develop an international organization 
with sufficient strength to prevent future 
conflicts and world conflagrations. Being 
firmly convinced that the nations should cre- 
ate such an organization, I have suggested 
that both parties should pledge themselves 
at their conventions to exercise leadership in 
establishing a real, workable, effective world 
union of nations. Here is a destiny-given 
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opportunity for the United States to display 
effective leadership. 

At last, those who are recognized as leaders 
in the development of foreign policy have 
been forced by the movement of events to 
give some consideration to changing the in- 
effective United Nations organizations. We 
must admit that the United Nations, the 


_ Way it is presently constituted, cannot hope 


to be effective in settling world problems, 
If the Charter cannot be rewritten in the 
immediate future, we must form a new or- 
ganization beginning with the 16 ERP coun- 
tries and the nations who have formed the 
Western Military Union. Such a course of 
action will do more good to solve the present 
difficulty than any suggestion which has to 
date been offered concerning the UN. 


MUST REMOVE BARRI=RS 


Measures for improving the UN and for 
developing a workable international organi- 
zation should be proposed as changes in the 
United Nations Charter to eliminate the ex- 
isting barriers to democratic action. Such an 
approach will demonstrate to the world that 
the United States harbors no desire to isolate 
any nation willing to live in cooperation and 
peace with its neighbors. If Russia insists 
upon employing the veto to block the im- 
perative need for the reform of the UN, then 
we must collaborate with other peaceful dem- 
ocratic states, proceed to form at once either 
a regional organization under articles 52 and 
53 of the Charter, or an entirely new world 
organization without Russia. 

Whatever course we may choose in this 
matter, it is imperative that it be an Ameri- 
can decision and not a party decision. It 
must be an all-Government position in which 
the Congress is fully censulted and not simply 
an Executive fiat. 

In this period of continually deepening 
world crisis, it is essential that the United 
States reaffirm its bipartisan approach to for- 
eign policy at the coming party conventions. 
Both parties should write identical planks on 
foreign policy so the world will know that 
this is a completely unified Republic demand- 
ing an effective world organization to create 
and maintain the peace. 





Nat Finney—Minnesota’s Pulitzer Prize 
Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
an editorial from the Minneapolis Star 
of May 4, relating the circumstances un- 
der which Nat Finney was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for distinguished national 
news reporting. It is significant that 
this award was granted for his courage- 
ous disclosure of the attempt by the Tru- 
man administration to impose peace- 
time secrecy rules on ordinary govern- 
mental activity. There is still a great 
amount of secrecy in governmental! ac- 
tivity that needs disclosure. Nat Fin- 
ney exposed the formal attempt to legal- 
ize secrecy, but the same evil persists on 
an individual departmental basis. Let 
us take off the wraps and let Congress 
and the American people know what 
their Government is doing. Even if the 
truth may hurt some governmental de- 
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partments, the American people have a 
right to know the facts. It is their Gov- 
ernment. The editorial follows: 


NAT FINNEY’S AWARD 


Naturally these newspapers are proud that 
Nat Finney has been awarded the Pulitzer 
prize for distinguished national reporting. 
The new honor is for uncovering a plan for 
peacetime censorship, an accomplishment 
which previously won him the Raymond 
Clapper award. 

Yet his colleagues are not surprised at 
these acknowledgments. Ever since Finney 
went to the- Washington bureau from the 
newsroom of the Star, he has worked dil- 
igently and alertly at important assignments. 
He has shown a particular facility for taking 
involved subjects and turning them into 
understandable news stories. In freight 
rates, atomic energy, agricultural economics, 
and many other matters he keeps readers in- 
formed of new developments. 

When President Truman, on behalf of the 
White House correspondents association, 
handed the Clapper award to Finney some 
weeks ago, the President remarked that the 
news writer had set up a straw man and 
knocked him down. But Finney’s fellow 
correspondents—who know the national 
capital as well as anybody—recognize that 
he nipped in the bud a project to put peace- 
time censorship and news classification into 
effect. The Veterans’ Administration al- 
ready had issued a directive about the new 
policy, which had been prepared by the Pres- 
ident’s security advisory board. 

Since Finney’s disclosure, some proposals 
have been advanced for some kind of a vol- 
untary plan of press and radio censorship. 
Every responsible newspaper and radio man 
agrees that information which would give 
essential technical aid to a potential enemy 
should be withheld. Obviously the details 
of atomic bomb development should not be 
published, 

But it’s pretty hard to make out a case for 
suppressing other Government news in 
peacetime. Perhaps potential enemies learn 
something from news stories. More im- 
portant, so do our own people. 

Officials who might act as censors in Wash- 
ington would be inclined to cover up mis- 
takes. Democracy may not be able to move 
as quickly in some respects as a dictatorship, 
because Congress and the people join in the 
debate and settle most questions in the end. 
But that participation is a safety valve of 
utmost value. It prevents many costly mis- 
takes and removes incompetent men from 
Office. 

In a dictatorship, whose movements are 
shrouded in secrecy, mistakes may go un- 
recognized for a long time. A purge is the 
dictator’s way of telling the world that blun- 
ders have been discovered. 

Nat Finney performed a valuable service 
to his country in presenting the news about 
impending censorship. The haste with which 
the plan was withdrawn shows how right he 
was in pursuing and publicizing the story. 





Governor Green, of Illinois, the 
Republican Keynoter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorb, I am inserting 


an editorial which appeared in the Times 
Record, of Aledo, Ill., on April 28, 1848: 


DWIGHT H. GREEN LOGICALLY THE REPUBLICAN 
KEYNOTER 


The selection of our Governor, Dwight H. 
Green, as temporary chairman and key- 
noter of the Republican National Conven- 
tion in June, may have been a surprise to 
some of the voters of this great State, but to 
those who have been closely associated and 
worked with him in Springfield, such a signal 
honor was not unexpected. 

Governor Green is a 14-karat Republican 
and his record is emphatic in its soundness 
in every respect. It has earned for him the 
esteem and admiration of the observing Re- 
publicans across the Nation. 

During the critical period of the past 7 
years, Illinois, with Green at the helm, has 
strengthened its position as the keystone of 
the Nation. In agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, the recent accomplishments of our 
State surpass a press agent’s fondest dreams. 

Our State is sound financially and cultur- 
ally, and its postwar-planning program, al- 
ready well under way, promises even further 
advancement, for under Governor Green's 
stewardship, Illinois has grown like its corn 
in July. 

This is the background that takes our Gov- 
ernor to Philadelphia in June. In court he 
whipped Al Capone; politically, he earned 
Republican leadership with his 1940 electoral 
victory. 

Industrious, far-sighted, and conscientious, 
Dwight Green is a prediction of things to 
come as convention time nears. His selection 
as keynoter was as natural as flowers in the 
spring. 





Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein copy of a resolution which 
I have received from the United Polish 
Organizations in Lackawanna, N. Y., 
which was adopted on May 2, 1948, the 
day before the one hundred and fifty- 
seventh anniversary celebration of the 
signing of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. I congratulate these citi- 
zens of Polish descent on their pledge of 
allegiance to the principles and ideals 
of our fine Government, and I hope that 
the day may soon come when the people 
of Poland will enjoy the freedom from 
which they have long awaited. 

Hon. JoHN C. BUTLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a mass meeting held in the Polish home 
on Sunday, May 2, 1948, by the United Polish 
Organizations in Lackawanna, N. Y., at the 
one hundred and fifty-seventh anniversary 
celebration of the Polish Constitution of May 
3, 1791, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the history of Poland shows that 
the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
signed and adopted by the Polish people gave 
equal rights to all its inhabitants and for- 
ever accentuated man’s position and rights, 
and strongly opposed the czarist tyranny and 
other aggressors; 

“Whereas, although 3 years have elapsed 
since the termination of World War II, there 
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is no sign or evidence of a true and last- 
ing peace due to the brutal opposition and 
aggression of Soviet Russia; 

“Whereas the Allied victory means only 
the abolition of German nazism to be sup- 
plemented by Soviet communism; 

“Whereas the beginning of these bloody 
incidents had its roots in the unfortunate 
agreements at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
where the freedom of Poland and other free 
nations was granted, without their consent, 
to communistic Russia; 

“Whereas to this day, the Polish soldier, 
who fought, ‘for our and your freedom,’ to- 
gether with thousands of Polish orphans and 
displaced persons still treads foreign soils; 

“Whereas now, Soviet Russia prepares her- 
self for the conquest of the hemispheres and 
constantly endangers our American freedom, 
as is evidenced from signed statements by 
her with Hitler in 1939; rearms herself daily 
in the latest of military weapons and main- 
taining its military strength of 5,000,000 sol- 
diers, and by infiltrating our ranks with spies 
and fifth columnists to spread the evils of 
communism: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by this assemblage, That we 
pledge and solemnly swear as American citi- 
zens of Polish descent our faith to the 
United States of America, always to safe- 
guard and protect our freedom so that com- 
munism never finds its roots amongst our 
fold; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to the United 
Nations Assembly so that the agreements 
made at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam be im- 
mediately repealed to check any further ag- 
gression of Soviet Russia, and that the agree- 
ments of the Atlantic Charter be upheld, 
which guaranteed freedom and independence 
to all nations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States so that steps be 
taken in order that the government in 
Poland be its own, and not one designated 
by Soviet Russia, and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Congress 
of the United States to immediately sponsor 
legislation to permit a certain number of 
Polish soldiers, orphans, and displaced per- 
sons into our country; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Congress 
of the United States that immediate and 
proper legislation be enacted for the mili- 
tary defense of our Nation on land, sea, and 
in the air to avoid the insidious attacks of 
1917 and then in 1941 at Pearl Harbor; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and to the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States of America.” 

Dr. A. S. CULKOWSKI 

H. J. GLOwock!I 

STeran Goz 

JULIA MOLENDA 

WILLIAM M. STYPoWANY. 





The Starving Ask for Bread and Are 
Given Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is proposed under the Marshall plan 
to give away some $265,000,000 worth of 
tobacco the first year and a total of a 
billion dollars’ worth in the 4-year period. 
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Does it make sense to use the fertilizer, 
the manpower, and the land raising a 
crop that is to be given away, rather than 
exerting our energies to producing crops 
to feed the people? The cost of living 
for foods is rising and it is largely due to 
the misuse of our lands and by diverting 
land from crops that produce food to 
crops that are a luxury item to be given 
away. 

The taxpayers of our country should 
not be asked to pay Federal taxes to fur- 
nish luxuries to peoples of other lands, 
even though the proponents of the legis- 
lation claimed the money was to be used 
for the starving. 

I submit the following authentic arti- 
cle from the United States News and 
World Report of May 7, 1948. A picture- 
gram which accompanied the article 
showed graphically that $119,000,000 
worth of United States tobacco skyrock- 
eted to $2,500,000,000 for the British 
Treasury. The article is as follows: 
SURPRISE USES OF THE DOLLARS GIVEN TO EUROPE 
(Reported from Washington and London) 

(Marshall plan dollars, starting to flow, are 
to have some strange and interesting effects. 
Tobacco from the United States is to help 
balance budgets, help fight inflation, pro- 
vide profits to tax. United States is to pick 
up bills for food in Canada, Argentina. Tax- 
payers have yet to learn the uses for all their 
dollars.) 

Some strange and interesting results are 
to flow from the billions of dollars in aid 
that the United States is giving to nations 
of Europe. Results are not all to be of the 
kind that taxpayers may have thought about 
when putting up the money. 

Tobacco, for example, is to play an im- 
portant part in the reconstruction of Europe. 
Congress decided that Europe should get 
458,000,000 pounds of United States tobacco 
in the first year of the Marshall plan, or 
about 2 pounds for each man, woman, and 
child in the cooperating countries. 

Surprising events are to flow from that 
fact. Britain, to illustrate, is down for 218,- 
2€0,000 pounds of tobacco, or about 5 pounds 
per person. This tobacco costs around $119,- 
000,000, an important part of which is met 
by United States taxpayers, who contribute 
the tobacco. The British Government, tak- 
ing the tobacco, imposes an import tax of 
$11.74 per pound. 

All of a sudden the $119,000,000 worth of 
United States tobacco becomes the equiva- 
lent of $2,500,000,000 to the British Govern- 
for budget-balancing purposes. The 
tobacco given by the United States is sold for 
pounds to the processor by the British Gov- 
ernment at the Government's price plus the 
import duty. The processor, in turn, sells to 
the distributor, who sells to the public. 

In starting this train of events the United 
States taxpayer, contributing tobacco, does 
many things. He takes surplus tobacco off 
the hands of United States tobacco growers 
so that the price at home can be held up. 
ie cives the British Government tobacco that 
t can use to draw a very large amount of 

ney out of the pockets of the British peo- 
le. He enables the tobacco processor and 
listributor in Britain to realize profits of 
heir own. And he gives the Briton a smoke. 

A Briton pays the equivalent of 70 cents 
for a package of cigarettes that cost 15 cents 
in the United States. He pays for tobacco 
, as likely as not, was given to his Gov- 
ernment by the United States taxpayer in the 
interest of European reconstruction. 

What happens in Britain is to happen in 

rying degree in France, Belgium, Ireland, 
, Denmark, Italy, Western Ger- 
Tobacco contributed by the United 
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States is helping to balance budgets, to 
dampen inflation, to satisfy people. 

Food offers some interesting twists of its 
own, too. Britain, needing food in large 
amounts and unable to pay for all she needs, 
is buying heavily in Canada. United States 
taxpayers, under the new program of Mar- 
shall plan aid, are set to pick up the bill once 
the deal is concluded. In this way Britain 
gets the food she needs from Canada free. 
Canadians get dollars from the United States 
American taxpayers, who put up the dollars, 
help both Britain and Canada. Taxpayers 
also enable Canadian farmers to supply much 
of Britain’s food, leaving more in the United 
States for home consumption. Canadians 
then have dollars to buy the things they 
need from the United States. 

Food, like tobacco, goes into the channels 
of private trade in Britain so that the food- 
processing and distributing industry gets its 
profits, which the Government taxes, helping 
again to balance the budget. And the 
British-Canadian experience is to be re- 
peated on a smaller scale in British-Argen- 
tine experience. 

Oil offers another interesting example of 
the postwar world. The United States is to 
give away a great deal of oil, bought largely 
in Latin America or the Middle East. Tax- 
payers, for example, will put up dollars to 
buy Venezuelan oil to be given to Norway. 
Norway will get this oil free, relieved of the 
need for putting up dollars to get it. The 
United States will have paid for the oil. 
Norway will get it. Then the time will come 
when United States ships will need to re- 
fuel in Norway. They will pay dollars, in 
that event, to get oil that United States 
taxpayers previously had paid dollars to ob- 
tain in order to give to Norway. 

All kinds of interesting situations of that 
kind are due to develop over the months 
ahead. These situations will be more un- 
usual and more numerous than were the 
somewhat comparable situations that grew 
up under lend-lease. This time, the United 
States is contributing civilian goods that 
move through normal channels of civilian 
trade, where there are profits to be made 
and tax revenues to be realized. Under 
lend-lease most contributions involved mil- 
itary weapons of limited usefulness, 

An Official game of the future will revolve 
around the problem of following the Mar- 
shall plan dollars as they start moving 
around the world. 





Palestine as Rabbi Morris Lazaron Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, all Jews do not favor the partition of 
Palestine. Many of them deplore it. 
Rabhi Morris Lazaron, noted author, reli- 
gious leader of Baltimore, is one of them. 
So also are the members of the American 
Council for Judaism. On last Thursday 
evening, at the Shoreham Hotel, this 
group held a spirited rally and in addi- 
tion to Rabbi Lazaron, two other national 
speakers addressed the group, Rabbi Irv- 
ing F. Reichert and Kermit Roosevelt. 
As part of my own remarks, I include 
the address by Rabbi Lazaron. In it he 
gives the answer to the Zionists’ demand 
for a Jewish state and charges that if 
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Zionist politics is not checked it will de- 
stroy every good thing that has been 
built in Palestine through labor and sac- 
rifice and in addition it will vitiate the 
sympathy for Jews the heart-breaking 
years have evoked for them through the 
Christian. He has spoken out as an 
American citizen with courage and there- 
by has rendered a great public service 
on a matter of considerable importance 
to the world. It is his opinion that our 
Government should not reverse its last 
decision on Palestine: 


I speak with hesitation on the complex 
and explosive problem of Palestine. Worthy, 
tender, and deep sentiments of Christian, 
Moslem, and Jew attach to that little land 
even though it lies far away on distant 
shores. But chauvinistic nationalisms, 
racial, cultural, and religious passions have 
moved on the scene with fanatic emotional 
intensity that have created a problem of such 
potential danger that the peace of the world 
is involved. It is therefore of importance to 
all Americans, gentile and Jew, that we must 
see and think clearly. We must speak and 
act with restraint and wisdom, with courage 
and firmness, if we would prevent major 
catastrophe in Palestine and here. 

No one group is to blame, Zionist and 
Arab, the British and our government, Jews, 
Christians and Moslems, all of these have 
contrived to create a situation which may 
bring catastrophe to all concerned. 

I speak as an American to my fellow Amer- 
icans; I speak as a Jewish teacher to Chris- 
tains and Jews. My sole desire is to bring 
some light into confusion and to offer some 
ideas which I trust may be useful. 

The future of Jews in Palestine is in- 
evitably bound up with the future of their 
Arab and Christian fellow Palestinians. The 
future of Jews in our own country, the 
wholesome atmosphere and unity of the 
United States are inevitably bound with the 
need of Jews and gentiles to live together 
here in sympathy and understanding. That 
future in Palestine and here is at least un- 
certain unless some brake be put on the 
forces that now have the reins. 

I yield to no Zionist in my concern for 
my brother Jews in Palestine. I share the 
desire of all Jews—of all decent people—that 
the hapless innocents who still languish in 
displaced-persons camps 3 years after the 
war is cver shall find haven in Palestine and 
elsewhere. I proudly claim membership in 
the world religio-cultural community of 
Israel—just as you my Christian friends 
claim membership in the world-wide religio- 
cultural community which is Christianity. 
I say to you, in all sincerity, did I believe 
the current Zionist agitations and pressures 
for a Zionist state in Palestine would lead 
to some measurable surcease for my breth- 
ren, some healing for peoples in the unhappy 
Middle East, I would be constrained to si- 
lence. On the contrary, [I believe that to 
support the present Zionist determination to 
set up a Zionist state by war will destroy 
what has been built in Palestine by Zionist 
and non-Zionist, will make extended Jewish 
immigration into Palestine impossible. it 
will place the 800,000 Jews living in other 
Arab or Moslem lands in jeopardy; it will 
prejudice the position of American Jews; it 
will threaten the security of our own coun- 
try and endanger the peace of the world. 

I have no desire to pour salt in open 
wounds, The disillusionment of my breth- 
ren in Palestine is epic in its pathos and 
tragedy. I do not relish hurting people. 
so many of whom are my friends. But I 
believe it is better and necessary for a Jew 
to say these things than that a gentile should 
whisper them. 

For a few brief years I was a member of 
the Zionist organization because I believed 
that Zion could be an enriching, exalting ex- 
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perience I was never a political but a cul- 
tural Zionist. I left the Zionist ranks be- 
cause the work of economic reconstruction 
and cultural rebuilding was being swamped 
in the dangerous currents of a chauvinistic 
nationalism, foreign to the spirit of the faith 
of my fathers, a nationalism whose political 
goals overrode every other consideration, 
brocked no interference and led inexorably 
to the tragic empasse in Palestine. No one 
will deny that in its economic, humanitarian, 
and cultural manifestations, Zionism has 
wrought greatly. But Zionist politics if not 
checked will not only destroy everything that 
has been built through labor and sacrifice in 
the Holy Land, it will vitiate the sympathy 
for Jews these heart-breaking years have 
evoked for them throughout the Christian 
world. That is already happening in Eng- 
land and there are unhappy shadows here on 
the American landscape. 

Last fall the United States supported the 
partition of Palestine into Arab and Zionist 
states. Our country has retreated from that 
policy for reasons which are obvious to all 
save those who will not see. We now call for 
a truce in Palestine. Yet attempts are being 
made not only by Zionists but by some non- 
Zionist Jews and by some Christians and 
Gentiles to force our Government to return 
to a support of partition. While I can under- 
stand the motives which prompt these mis- 
guided efforts—earnest desire to help the 
stricken and the put upon—sentiments I 
profoundly share—I do not believe our Gov- 
ernment can or should reverse its position. I 
believe it to be of the utmost importance for 
all Americans to work for truce in Palestine 
as condition precedent to any final solution 
of the situation in that tortured land. 

Meanwhile the Jewish agency, at present 
apparently dominated by Zionist extremists, 
has declared unilaterally that the Zionists 
will establish their state with or without 
United Nations’ help, May 15 when the Brit- 
ish relinquish their mandate. Such a procla- 
mation is a challenge to warfare. It has a 
plausible basis in the November 29 vote 
of the United Nations Assembly which fa- 
vored partition. But it must be remembered 
that the Assembly vote was not a decision, it 
was a proposal; that no machinery to im- 
plement it was established and that the Se- 
curity Council thus far, though it had the 
opportunity to do so, has failed to confirm 
the partition proposal. 

What caused the change in our national 
policy? Our own security in a world of 
heightening tensions. We must have friendly 
governments and peoples in the Middle East, 
we must have stability in that strategic area 
for our own safety. Zionists speak with scorn 
of oil. Surely it is no disgrace for a nation 
like ours to safeguard access to those natu al 
resources deemed essential to its existence. 
The continued flow of oil from the Arabian 
peninsula is vital, if our effort to help the 
free peoples of western Europe stabilize their 
economy, set the machinery of industry going, 
and protect and defend their liberties, is to 
succeed. 

It is alieged that to fail to implement the 
partition proposal will destroy the United 
Nations. I believe, on the contrary, far from 
saving face or credit for the United Nations, 
an attempt to impose partition against the 
will of the majority of the inhabitants of the 
land will destroy the United Nations. 

It is asserted that the change in our posi- 
tion represents a back-down before Arab 
threats. This is not so. Zionists have al- 
ways ignored and underestimated Arab op- 
position to the proposed Zionist state. What 
is new is organized threat and violent op- 
position. With the exception of sporadic 
outbreaks Arab and Jew lived in compara- 
tive peace for a quarter of a century until 
the partition issue was raised. Arabs now 
_ violence because Zionists insist on state- 

ood. 
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Are we justified therefore in the light of 
these facts in urging our Government to 
return to partition or to recognize the Zion- 
ist state to be proclaimed May 15? Are we 
prepared to follow irresponsible leadership 
of extremists or by our silence to support 
them when we know where it will inevitably 
lead? 

But you may rightly ask: Is there any hope 
for a truce; are there any moderates among 
Arabs or Zionists? 

On.March 26, when President Truman first 
called for a truce, Dr. Magnes, chancellor of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, speak- 
ing in the name of moderate Zionists and 
Arabs cabled: We wholeheartedly support 
this appeal to stop the blood-letting * * *. 
There are thousands of Jews and Arabs who 
look upon continuance of this civil war with 
dread and anxiety for the fate of the Holy 
Land. The claims of the extremists are in- 
deed irreconcilable but the common Jew and 
the common Arab are not extremists. They 
yearn for the opportunity of building up 
their common country through labor and 
cooperation. 

There is sound reason for believing, if a 
free and unpressured election could be held 
among Jews in Palestine today, the great 
majority of them would vote against state- 
hood. If the voices of moderate Arabs were 
heard, it would favor reasonable Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine and some form of 
compromise. 

Suppose, however, the proposed state were 
set up, it could neither defend or maintain 
itself for any length of time. Zionist fight- 
ing forces probably would be successful for 
awhile but Arab and Moslem opposition 
would grow stronger in time while Zionist 
strength would gradually diminish. The 
Zionist state would be surrounded by the 
implacable enmity of millions of Arabs who 
would choke and starve it by economic boy- 
cott and persistently attack it. It would be 
fighting for its life in a war of attrition 
against the religious fanaticism of the Mos- 
lem peoples. The land would be a shambles. 
All the antiquities and holy places would be 
destroyed. No substantial immigration could 
enter any country under such conditions. 
Indeed the best way to stop Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine is to persist in trying to 
set up the Zionist state. 

The Zionist state would be compelled to 
appeal constantly for outside help. It could 
never stand on its own feet. Every Jewish 
community in the world would be con- 
stantly invaded by Zionist politics and every 
capital badgered by Zionist pressures. This 
is happening now before the state is estab- 
lished. It would surely continue were the 
Zionist state created. They are naive who 
believe Jewish nationalism can and will be 
contained within the borders of Palestine 
and who dismiss Jewish nationalism outside 
Palestine with well-intentioned declarations. 
There is real danger that some great power, 
seeking to take advantage of the troubled 
situation, may recognize the Zionist state. 
We will not recognize it. The British will 
not recognize it. 

I doubt if the majority of the United Na- 
tions will recognize it. But the civil war will 
continue; another Spain might be created, 
and the makings of a third world war. Such 
is the position which the Jewish Agency will 
force upon Jews and upon the world if it 
persists in its decision to set up a state. I 
want none of it. I am convinced the major- 
ity of Americans—Jews and Christians— 
want none of it. But unless we make our 
voices heard all of us may be faced with this 
explosive situation. 

Behind all the rhetoric and emotion is the 
simple fact that extremist Zionists in Pales- 
tine are determined to establish a Zionist 
state and that a majority Arab population in 
Palestine opposes it. Our hearts are stirred 
by appeals for the distressed, and we want to 
help them. But do not let us confuse the 
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issues. What is being fought for now in 
Palestine is not a home for the forlorn and 
distressed, but a state. The fighting would 
stop if the Zionists would drop the state 
issue. 

Is it not time for us to bend our efforts to 
the real problem—homes for the homeless, 
Jews and all other people—not only in Pales- 
tine, but here and in other lands? Let our 
slogan be: Empty the displaced-persons 
camps this year. Jew and gentile can unite 
on that platform. Had we put half the ef- 
fort into such enterprises as has been put 
into propaganda for a Zionist state it is very 
probable that the Stratton bill would long 
since have been passed and homes would 
have been found for the 700,000 displaced 
Catholics, the 100,000 Protestants still in the 
camps, and thousands of the displaced Jews 
could have gone to Palestine, here, or else- 
where. Something has happened to the con- 
science of the world that we could permit 
such a situation as now obtains to continue 
so long. So far as the Palestine situation is 
concerned, this should be our position—re- 
lief and rehabilitation in Palestine and 
everywhere, not Zionist politics. Zion can be 
a civilizing and exalting ideal for Christian, 
Moslem, and Jew. Let it not become tragic 
example of a great spiritual dream distorted 
and degraded by ecclesiastical politicians and 
false messiahs. 

The only hope of presetving what has been 
built in Palestine, the only hope of extend- 
ing it, lies in cooperation with the Arab 
majority. Zionist and Arab have tested each 
other’s strength. Both have found that re- 
liance upon the nations is of no avail. Let 
us strengthen the moderates so that they 
shall have the chance, through truce, to 
reach honorable, just, and democratic com- 
promise in the land where they live side by 
side as neighbors. Such a compromise is 
still possible and necessary. It would come 
after a war. Why should it not come before? 
Surely Americans—Jews and Gentiles—must 
see that not life but death will result if, 
by our failure to state frankly and firmly 
where we stand, the extremists on both sides 
are encouraged to sacrifice everything for 
the fulfillment of their political ambitions. 
All Americans who urge or support force in 
Palestine are doing a disservice to Arabs, 
Christians, and Jews, to the national inter- 
ests of cur own country, and to the peace of 
the world. 

This is the position I would have our 
country take and urge its acceptance by the 
Security of the United Nations. 


To the Arabs: Lay down your arms! There 
is no danger of Zionist domination. You 
now outnumber the Zionist two to one. 


Your birth rate is much higher than theirs. 
You have gained by Zionist effort in Pales- 
tine and stand to gain by further Zionist 
immigration and development of the coun- 
try. 

To the Zionists: Lay down your arms! Give 
up the idea of a Zionist State. We have no 
intention to recognize it. A State was not 
contemplated in the Balfour Declaration 
which favored a homeland in Palestine for 
Jews who wished to live there. The Bal- 
four Declaration also contained two provisos 
which seem to have been forgotten in all 
the discussions: One—that nothing should 
be done which would prejudice the civil 
and religious rights—and we should add the 
political rights—of the existing non-Jewish 
population of Palestine; and two—that 
nothing should be done which would en- 
danger the civil and political status of Jews 
living elsewhere in the world. Under the 
British Mandate the Jewish population of 
Palestine has grown from some 72,000 in 1921 
to cover over 600,000 today. We believe there 
should be measureable and continued Jew- 
ish immigration and the right of land pur- 
chase. 

Peace will come to Palestine only as Arab 
and Jew, each autonomous in the cultural 
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area, working together on great economic 
projects for the reconstruction of the land, 
developing habits of cooperation in self- 
government, in the end erect together the 
democratic commonwealth of Palestine, a 
bastion of freedom in the Middle East. All 
Americans, Jews and Gentiles, can and 
should call for and support this program. 
The clashing Arab and Zionist should be told 
that support for their extremist aims will 
not be forthcoming from this country and 
our Government should call upon all our 
citizens to stand behind such a just, honor- 
able, and democratic compromise. 

We should declare and support in the 
United Nations the following position: If 
the fighting continues, if the Zionist ex- 
tremists persist in their determination to set 
up a Zionist state, if the Arab extremists 
persist in their plans for invading the land, 
murdering the Zionists or driving them out, 
we believe the United Nations should give 
no recognition to either Zionist or Arab 
claims; should put an arms embargo on the 
entire area: should blockade its ports and 
thus limit the fighting: persistently urging 
the necessity for truce and compromise. Such 
a plan may work hardship on the population 
for a time, but it will weaken the extremists, 
strengthen the moderates, and disillusion 
those who have hitherto supported them. 
It would not be long before the extremists, 
Arabs and Zionists, would lose stomach for 
the fight and the conditions for equitable 
solution would be present. 

The time has come to let Arab and Zionist 
extremists know that they will receive no 
support from the United States and that 
the moral conscience of the Jewish, Christian, 
and Moslem world is not behind them. 

This is the policy I lay before you, my 
fellow Americans, Christians, and Jews, and 
for which I ask your support, 





Our Policy in Japan and Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


_ HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to include a speech which I 
delivered today over radio station WWJ 
in Detroit, Mich.: 

I had previously spoken in opposition to 
our new policy of rebuilding, rearming, and 
recreating a mighty and powerful Germany. 
Today I want to bring to your attention our 
policy in the Pacific. 

I am alarmed that the same American 
industrialists and financiers who worked 
hand in glove with the Germans before the 
war, and who made agreements with the 
Germans, which threatened the very success 
of our war effort, are resuming their German 
connections again. They are also trying to 
play the same game in Japan. 

First of all, on the question of whether 
there will be war or peace, a very interesting 
statement was recently made by a French 
Minister. He stated that there is no danger 
of war with Russia unless western Germany 
is permitted to rearm. In such case not only 
Russia, but all the nations of eastern and 
central Europe would consider'such rearm- 
ament a hostile act. There are many men in 
Government and big business and big fi- 
nance who are today strongly urging a pro- 
gram to build up Germany as a strongly 
armed buffer to Russia, These peopie should 
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understand that the nations of Europe who 
have suffered so much during the last two 
wars simply will not permit a powerful mili- 
tary Germany to rise again. An armed and 
powerful Germany cannot be trusted. The 
small nations of Europe are determined to 
prevent a third world war which would 
leave nothing worth having to the survivors 
Not only are the European nations alarmed 
and suspicious about the moves we make 
in Germany, but we are now receiving pro- 
tests from Australia and the Philippines 
against MacArthur’s plan to rebuild Japan. 
The people in the Pacific area fear the resur- 
rection of the Japan military. Just recently 
General Draper, formerly the vice president 
of the Dillon-Read Co., international bank- 
ers, and who is now assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, mace a trip to Japan. Upon his de- 
parture the Japanese Minister announced 
that they had a very successful conference 
with General Draper, and that Japan was to 
get $1,000,000,000 from the United States. 
Also, just recently, the War Department had 
given $650,000 to Mr. Clifford S. Strike and 
his Overseas Consultants, Inc., who now seek 
to bring out a report for the rebuilding of 
a powerful Japan and to discredit and nullify 
the work of Mr. Edwin W. Pauley. The basic 
principles of the Pauley report were accepted 
by the Allies who made up the Far Eastern 
Commission. They decided to eliminate the 
huge Japanese war potential, to smash the 
Zaibatsu monopolies, to demilitarize Japan 
and to decentralize the economy of Asia and 
Japan in such a way that her neighbors 
would be given a chance to make their own 
goods, and not to depend for their industrial 
equipment on the good will of the Japanese. 

The Pauley report is the carefully pre- 
pared document of some of the most out- 
standing experts on the Far East. The basis 
of the allied program as outlined in the re- 
port was to whittle down Japan’s capacity 
to wage war. It provided also for the alloca- 
tion of certain surplus Japanese industrial 
potential to countries entitled to repara- 
tions, especially neighboring Asiatic coun- 
tries, so as to shift the economic balance 
and contribute to the stability of eastern 
Asia as a whole. This policy also provided 
for the complete control of Japan, especially 
her economic and industrial life. It called 
for democracy in her politics and the en- 
couragement of all democratic forces of labor, 
industry, and agriculture. In order to ac- 
complish these aims, all of the 11 nations 
agreed that the Japanese economy should be 
basically reformed, and that the direction 
of the economic institutions be completely 
changed. They agreed on control of the 
Japanese industrial capacity which could be 
easily converted to war, and they called for 
control over the Japanese competitive poten- 
tial and her future export markets. They 
also agreed that Japan’s steel industries were 
to be substantially reduced to peacetime re- 
guirements, as well as her heavy electrical 
tiachinery, machine tools, chemicals, ship- 
building, etc. These decisions were unani- 
mously adopted by the 11 members of the 
Far Eastern Commission on Japan. Every 
one of these nations was a victim of Jap- 
anese aggression. Each nation had an 
opportunity to discuss the plan, to analyze 
it, and to express its own views. All this 
was done, and the final product represents 
the combined opinion of 11 nations, includ- 
ing the United States; but it seems that 
Mr. Strike and his associates, who were paid 
$650,000 of the taxpayers’ hard-earned money 
by the War Department, are out to flaunt 
these decisions and hope to scuttle the 
program. 

We know very little about the Overseas 
Consultants, Inc. Nor do we know whether 
the War Department checked the prewar 
connections of Mr. Strike and his associates 
with Japanese heavy industry, or the tie-up 
that these big engineering firms had with 





the big business monopolies, who it appears 
are already investing again in Japanese in- 
dustry. These latest actions for the rebuild- 
ing of Japan are naturally upsetting and 
frightening our neighbors and allies. 

The lessons of Japan and Germany have 
been learned by millions the world over, and 
when these two countries surrendered, their 
victims in the Far East and in Europe were 
confident that the Allied Powers, particularly 
the United States, were determined to elim- 
inate the possibility of future German and 
Japanese aggressions. Now it appears that 
our big banking interests and our big inter- 
national businessmen are wringing their 
hands and shouting about the spread of 
communism, and under this guise, they are 
setting the wheels in motion to rebuild Japan 
as a gendarme in the Far East, and to re- 
create it as an industrial giant of Asia. At 
the same time they expect the Chinese, 
Australians, Indonesians, and Philippines to 
support this kind of a policy. It is the same 
program that they have recently put over in 
Europe whereby a powerful and mighty Ger- 
many is being rebuilt. 

They expect to have Germany remain the 
economic master of Europe, and at the same 
time they expect the allegiance and support 
of Germany’s victims. These powerful bank- 
ing and business leaders have already dumped 
$3,000,000,000 of the American taxpayers’ 
money into Germany since VE-day. From 
the War Department and the ERP appropria- 
tions they expect to dump another $1,500,- 
000,000 this year into Germany, and this is 
not the end. 

Because of the bipartisan foreign policy 
program, these big banking and big busi- 
ness interests are now in the saddle, and they 
are confident that they will be able to raid 
the United States Treasury of many more 
billions of dollars. They tell us that we will 
have the friendship of the German and Jap- 
anese warlords, but what will that gain us if 
we lose the friendship of all our allies, and 
all those people who have always been our 
friends throughout the history of our coun- 
try. 

These strange policies that we are now 
pursuing are born out of the greed and sel- 
fishness of the big cartellists and monopolists 
who try to have our national interests con- 
form with their special privileges. This pro- 
gram will not work, and it will not give peace. 
We cannot follow a policy of preserving and 
strengthening the war potentials of Germany 
and Japan. We cannot pursue a policy 
whereby Germany and Japan will continue 
their dominant rule in the political and eco- 
nomic life of their neighbors. To do so we 
are only repeating the very same things 
which occurred after World War I, and which 
laid the basis for the most terrible war in 
history; and worst of all, we are isolating our- 
selves from all our friends in Asia and Eu- 
rope. 

For example, how could we convince the 
Chinese that we are rebuilding a strong 
Japan in order to save the Chinese from 
Communism? The Chinese know full well 
that the real victory over communism will 
be won in the rice fields rather than on the 
battlefields. We cannot ignore the Chinese 
demands for agrarian reformation. In Korea 
we have never had a program that offered 
more than just opposition to communism. 
This past week, Kimm Kiusic, Korean elder 
statesman, a rightist, and considered to be 
Korea’s most influential politician, denounced 
our policies and compared us to the dis- 
honest Japanese who ruled the island for 
40 years. He criticized the corruption that 
exists and charged that we are supporting 
the old reactionaries. The Koreans expected 
land reform. In Korea vast areas of land 
had been controlled for years by the Jap- 
anese or by Korean puppets of the Japanese. 
There was a clear chance to win the sym- 
pathies and everlasting gratitude of these 
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people by complying with their demands. 
Still we postponed any action in this respect. 

In Greece we hear that thousands are 
being executed in the civil war that is going 
on. We have dumped hundreds of millions 
of dollars in military supplies and arma- 
ments, but the Greek guerrillas seem to be 
increasing. When one Greek guerrilla is 
killed all of his brothers, cousins, and 
nephews join in the fight to avenge his 
death. There will be no peace in Greece 
until the reactionary government abdicates 
or unless we force it to give to the Greek 
people the economic reforms that they are 
demanding and are entitled to receive. 

In Palestine we may witness one of the 
worst slaughters since the war. The five 
Arab states, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Transjordan, are preparing to defy the 
United Nations Charter and to invade the 
Holy Land. 

Here again, the big oil interests have 
joined up with the feudal Arab chiefs, and 
with the support of Loy Henderson and 
James Forrestal, they were able to upset 
policies that were agreed on by the United 
States and the United Nations. 

In Italy the De Gasperi forces have re- 
cently won a great election victory. Whether 
the victory will be temporary or lasting de- 
pends upon the sincerity of the Italian Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the pledges made 
to the Italian people to bring about agrarian 
ard industrial reforms, Here we have a great 
opportunity to support the democratic forces 
and to make a clean break with the old re- 
actionaries and the Mussolini Fascists. 

I think that the greatest error that we can 
commit is to fashion our foreign policy 
merely in terms of anticommunism. We will 
fail miserably if we do no more than that. 
It is folly to shout and rant at communism 
and to do nothing to eliminate the condi- 
tions on which communism thrives. Our 
foreign policy must be designed to espouse 
and promote liberal humanitarian programs 
for the masses of people of the world. It 
must strengthen the democratic forces in 
other nations and not entrench reactionary 
interests that thirst for power. 

Most of the areas of the world are bleak 
and desolate when we see the conditions un- 
der which the people live. In many places 
the people still work under conditions of 
serfdom in dire poverty and disease. To many 
of these people even a revolution may seem 
a welcome relief. To men in such desperate 
conditions a revolution may have the appeal 
of a swift and cleansing purgative that 
sweeps before it all the rot and filth of the 
old tyranny that has oppressed the people. 
To many people in the world who Nave been 
living under such desperate conditions our 
talk and promises of vague and remote dem- 
ocratic ideals have no meaning. We can talk 
about the glories of democracy, but those 
people are thinking about rice or bread. If 
we want the hundreds of millions of people 
of the world to be on our side, we must show 
them the way with practical programs of 
social reconstruction. We must stand ready 
to support the liberals of any country who 
have programs of social reconstruction for 
their people. There are in many countries 
men who may not be in the government, 
but who have the inner strength and vitality 
to formulate programs for their own people 
We should support a liberal program for 
mass education and rural and industrial re- 
construction that would uplift their living 
standards. We should not support reaction- 
ary elements anywhere if we want to gain and 
retain the confidence of the people of the 
world, 

For 25 years before the war we witnessed 
the sinister growth of huge propaganda ma- 
chines which slowly but gradually crushed 
free expression in the press and on the radio, 
and eventually destroyed or completely muz- 
zled all democratic leaders. In Japan, Rus- 


sia, Italy, and Germany the huge propaganda 
machines controlled the press, radio, public 
platform, motion pictures, the theater—yes, 
even music, art, science, and the pulpit. 

This was intended to make the parlia- 
mentary system incapable of independent 
action, and the plan succeeded. If free de- 
bate of government policies had not been 
crushed, it is wholly possible that Hitler 
would not have been able to plunge Ger- 
many into a war. 

This is a lesson that everyone of us must 
learn and remember. 

The beginning of such controls have re- 
cently popped out under Republican admin- 
istration in Lansing and in the Congress in 
Washington. In Lansing they enacted the 
Callahan bill; in Washington the Repub- 
licans are sponsoring the Carl Mundt bill. 
These bills, which are aimed to contro) 
thought and speech, must be opposed. This 
Republican administration and the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and its big- 
business backers are treating with contempt 
the ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court, which held “if there is any fixed star 
in our constitutional constellation, it is that 
no Official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism 
religion, or other matters of opinion or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith 
therein.” 

And if the Supreme Court decision is not 
enough, then let us read from the Consti- 
tution of the United States: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of its grievances” (first amendment, 
U. S. Constitution). 





Why Not Let the British People Stand on 
Their Own Feet as Their Soundest 
Leaders Suggest? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
instead of permitting the British people 
who believe in free enterprise to restore 
themselves from the destructive grip of 
socialism the New Deal is supporting 
socialism in England with our taxpay- 
ers’ money: that is, under ERP, for- 
merly known as the Marshall plan, and 
now called the Economic Cooperative 
Administration. Our taxpayers are pro- 
longing the agony of the British peo- 
ple by underwriting the socialistic re- 
gime in Britain. Our first $3,700,000- 
000, already wasted, has caused a pro- 
gram of regimentation such as the world 
has never before seen. Twenty-five 
thousand regulations, removing every 
vestige of individual liberty, have been 
promulgated. Why should we, living 
under a free economy, with a high 
standard of living, insist upon destroying 
a  free-enterprise system in Great 
Britain? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Wash- 
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ington Times-Herald of May 8, 1948, 
which pertains to what I have already 
said: 

CHURCHILL’s CALL TO EUROPE 

Winston Churchill, the greatest living Brit- 
ish statesman and one of the greatest that 
ever lived, has recently been making some 
uncommonly blunt remarks to his country- 
men on the subject of the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Churchill’s freely voiced view is that 
the British people are living largely on the 
charity of the Americans; that this is neither 
wise nor seemly, and turns the Churchill 
stomach whenever the Churchill brain thinks 
about it; and that the thing for the British 
reople to do is to get off the Marshall dole 
as fast as they can and take to standing on 
their own feet as of old. 

Yesterday at The Hague, capital of Holland, 
Mr. Churchill got up in an important meet- 
ing and told the nations of western Europe 
much the same thing as he has been telling 
his fellow Britons. He talked more politely, 
more suavely, than he has been talking 
among the home folks, but his speech added 
up to: “Be men, not mice.” 

The meeting was the unofficial Congress of 
Eurcpe, attended by delegates from all 16 of 
the Marshall-plan countries, by exiled leaders 
from Czechoslovakia, Finland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, and by delegates from Spain, the 
Saar, and the French occupation zone in Ger- 
many. 

It was called (over the opposition of the 
British Labor Party, which apparently would 
be quite content to have England and wes- 
tern Europe live forever on United States 
largesse) to consider the possibility of form- 
ing some kind of European federation of 
nations. 

Mr. Churchill has been fighting toward 
this goal ever since the war ended. The 
idea of a United States of Europe is not 
new—has been talked about for 75 years or 
more—but never has it seemed so close to 
coming true as it does now. 

The keynote of the Churchill speech was 
this sentence: 

“After all, Europe has only to arise and 
stand in her own majesty, faithfulness, and 
virtue and confront all forms of tyranny, 
ancient and modern, Nazi or Communist, 
with forces which are unconquerable and 
which, if asserted in good time, might never 
be challenged again.” 

The wartime British Prime Minister’s ad- 
vice to western Europe is to get busy and do 
exactly that—knock down its tariff barriers, 
forget some of its age-old hatreds and preju- 
dices, consolidate its defense forces as best 
it may, and quit breaking into a cold sweat 
every time it thinks about Soviet Russia. 

Into such a union, said Mr. Churchill, 
would be welcomed “any country where the 
people own the government and not the gov- 
ernment the people.” He specifically and 
emphatically included western Germany. 

We don't see how this speech can fail to 
make a terrific hit in the United States. 

Twice in a generation, this country Nas 
gone—or been dragged by warmongering 
politicians—to the rescue of a _ western 
Europe which cou!dn’t have saved itself from 
the German power. The business is getting 
monotonous, not to mention the way in 
which these two gigantic wars have sapped 
our resources and stirred up hatreds and 
divisions among us. 


STAND ON YOUR OWN FEET, BOYS 


To see the leading British statesman ad- 
vise western Europe, as urgently as he knows 
how, to struggle to its own feet and stand 
there, is most refreshing. 

Of course, the great question under this 
head is what Russia will do next. 

Stalin certainly has the manpower to over- 
run Europe to the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean coasts. Whether he has the trans- 
port and the weapons to supply his forces 
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and guard his lines of communication in case 
he should undertake such an adventure is 
something else again. 

If “Bloody” Joe should, however, start mov- 
ing toward the Atlantic, and should kill or 
capture or injure any appreciable number of 
our occupation troops in the process, it seems 
a 100-to-1 shot that the United States would 
jump on him, We might be foolish to do any 
such thing—might be better advised to give 
the Kremlin enough rope on the probability 
that it would eventually hang itself—but the 
chances are that we wouldn’t be as prudent 
as that. 

Well, anyway, here’s wishing a united states 
of western Europe an early birth, a swift and 
strong growth, and a lot of luck. We can 
think of few things which at the present time 
and in the present condition of the world 
would be of greater benefit to the United 
States of America, 





The Arab Front in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting a number of news stories, 
or extracts from news stories, from New 
York papers of last week, together with a 
telegram which I addressed to the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and to Gen. 
John H. Hilldring, the recently appointed 
special adviser to the Secretary of State 
on Palestine affairs. 

There are two grave questions raised 
by these articles, which are accounts of 
the testimony offered by one Ben Freed- 
man, of New York, and by other wit- 
nesses, in the course of a libel action in 
New York. 

The first question: Why is Loy Hender- 
son continued in cffice when it has been 
repeatedly shown that he has sabotaged 
officially declared American policy in the 
Middle East? 

The second question: Why does not the 
Department of Justice proceed against 
Ben Freedman for his failure to register 
as the agent of foreign powers under the 
McCormack and Voorhis Acts? 

HENDERSON SHCULD BE REMOVED 


I am first introducing two news stories, 
one from the New York Post and one 
from the New York Times of last Tues- 
day, to give a summary of the court 
proceedings. 

[From the New York Post] 


HENDERSON OUSTER DEMANDED FOR His LINK 
TO ANTI-ZIONIST 


Immediate suspension of Loy Henderson, 
head of the State Department’s Office of 
Near Eastern Affairs, was demanded today 
by Representative Kie1n, Demccrat, of New 
York, as a result of disclosure that a well- 
known anti-Zionist had made at least 17 
long-distance calls to him. 

Admission by Benjamin Freedman, founder 
of the anti-Zionist League for Peace with 
Justice in Palestine, that the telephone calls 
iad been placed, indicated a “close liaison” 
b een the two men, KLEIN charged, and 
“must surely prove Henderson's tctal un- 
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fitness” to operate the Near Eastern Affairs 
Division “in accordance with the true na- 
tional interests of the United States.” 

Freedman, testifying in Mid-Manhattan 
Court in a libel suit, also admitted sending 
a cablegram to a business firm in Bombay 
last October saying “have negotiated immedi- 
ate establishment Pakistan Thompson sub- 
machine gun factory equipment available 
here.” 

WANTS AIDES DROPPED, TOO 


This resulted in a petition from the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League urging India’s 
representatives at the United Nations to 
have the United Nations Security Council 
investigate this “step towards creating con- 
ditions apt to impair peace of world and pat- 
ent device to evade present arms embargoes 
to Middle East.” 

KLEIN, demanding that Henderson's “im- 
mediate subordinates” be suspended as weil, 
sent telegrams to President Truman, Secre- 
tary of State Marshall, and Marshall’s spe- 
cial assistant on Palestine, Maj. Gen. Hill- 
dring, urging a thorough departmental in- 
vestigation “into the incredible web of 
Arabian and monopoly intrigue which has 
frustrated high American policy.” 

Freedman’s testimony, the Congressman 
contended, “is but the last in a long series 
of disclosures of Henderson's bias in favor of 
the member states of the Moslem bloc, the 
mu:derous Mufti of Jerusalem * * * 
and the Arabian-American Oil Co.” 

LINKED WITH MUFTI 

“The duplicity of Henderson's official ac- 
tions is proved, in my belief,” KLEIN said. 

Freedman’s testimony also linked him with 
the Grand Mufti. He admitted on cross- 
examination that he sent a cable to Cairo 
last September saying he was giving the Mufti 
“fullest cooperation” and extending best 
wishes for the Mufti’s “continued vision, 
courage, strength, struggle behalf justice his 
people.” 

Freedman originally appeared as witness 
for Hallam M. Richardson, counsel for the 
League for Peace with Justice in Palestine, 
who had brought a criminal libel suit against 
the Reverend Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, chair- 
man of the Anti-Nazi League’s advisory 
board. 

{From New York Times] 

MUuFTI MENTIONED AT LIBEL HEARING—ANTI- 
Nazi LEAGUE CITES CABLE BY FREEDMAN OF 
ORGANIZATION FOR PEACE IN PALE=TINE 
Evidence introduced yesterday at a hear- 

ing in Mid-Manhattan Magistrates Court 


souzht to link Benjamin H,. Freedman, 
founder and secretary of the League for 
Peace with Justice in Palestine, with the 


Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and with the es- 
tablishment of a submachine gun factory in 
Pakistan. 

The hearing was on the application of 
Hallam M. Richardson, attorney for the 
league, for a criminal] libel complaint against 
the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, 165 
West Forty-sixth Street. Mr. Richardson 
charged that the Reverend Henry A. Atkin- 
son, chairman of the advisory board of the 
Anti-Nazi League, had libeled the former in 
a 20-page bulletin submitted to the United 
Nations General Assembly last November. 

Titled “Pan-Arab Prcpaganda—Its Pro- 
Facist and Pro-Nazi Aspects in America,” 
the bulletin referred to the plaintiff as hav- 
ing long been known in the halls of pro- 
Fascist propagandists.” Magistrate Hyman 
Bushe!, after hearing more testimony, either 
will rule that there are no grounds for ac- 
tion or will recommend further inquiry by 
the grand jury. 

CABLE MESSAGES CITED 


In cross-examination of Mr. Freedman, 
Julius L. Goldstein, attorney for the Anti- 





Nazi League, read into the record two cable 
night letters that Mr. Freedman admitted 
having sent. One, to an associate in Cairo, 
read: 

“Dearest brother. Letter received. At- 
tending everything requested. Very busy 
United Nations situation. Extend His Emi- 
nence wishes for continued vision, courage, 
strength, struggle behalf justice his people. 
Giving him fullest cooperation.—BENJAMIN 
H. FREEDMAN.” 

“Whom did you mean by ‘His Eminence’ ?” 
Mr. Goldstein asked Mr. Freedman. 

“Amin el-Husseini, the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem,” the witness replied. 

The second cable introduced by Mr. Gold- 
stein was addressed to the Tri Ocean Cor- 
poration in Bombay. After several references 
to other business transactions, it read: 

“Have negotiated immediate establishment 
Pakistan Thompson submachine gun factory 
equipment available here. See letter. Bat- 
tle hard. UN recommendation full Islam 
equality. All political determinations. Writ- 
ing fully. Success. 

“BEN FREEDMAN.” 


Any association with the Grand Mufti was 
denied by Mr. Freedman, who said he would 
not “engage in any business having to do 
with killing people.” He also declared that 
the Bombay message had nothing to do with 
machine guns, but did not amplify the state- 
ment. 


RECORDS OF TELEPHONE CALLS 


Using records of long-distance telephone 
calls obtained from the New York Telephone 
Co., according to Mr. Goldstein, the law- 
yer declared that Mr. Freedman had made 
or attempted to make various calls to Loy 
Henderson, head of the State Department’s 
Division of Near Eastern and African Affairs 
Mr. Freedman also testified that he had made 
calls to Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Mosely 
and Lady Astor. 

As an outgrowth of the testimony and evi- 
dence, there were two developments outside 
the courtroom yesterday afternoon. The 
anti-Nazi league sent to P. P. Pillai, Indian 
delegate to the United Nations, a message 
acquainting him with the information in the 
cable to Bo:nbay. 

Signed by James H. Sheldon, the message 
read: “Suggest you consider advisability ot 
calling this situation to attention United 
Nations Security Council authorities as step 
toward creating condition apt to impair peace 
of world and patent device to evade present 
arms embargoes in Middle East.” 

Representative ArrHuR G. KLEIN of New 
York sent to President Truman, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, and his special 
assistant on Palestine affairs, Maj. Gen. John 
H. Hilldring, telegrams urging suspension of 
Mr. Henderson and his subordinates on the 
basis of their “liaison’’ with Mr. Freedman 
Mr. KLEIN called also for an investigation of 
the State Department for evidences of bias 
in the United States policy toward Palestine 


TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT 


On the basis of the information 
brought out during the cross-examina- 
tion of Freedman, I sent the following 
telegram to the President, the Secretary 
of State, and General Hiildring: 

May 38, 1948. 

Disclosure made in a New York magis- 
trate’s court this morning before Judge 
Hyman Bushel by Ben Freedman, a notorious 
front man for the Arab office, indicating a 
close liaison between him and Mr. Loy Hen- 
derson, Chief of the Division of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs, must surely prove Hen- 
derson’s total unfitness to operate that Di- 
vision in accordance with the true national 
interests of the United States of America. 

This is but the last in a long series of dis- 
closures of Henderson's bias in favor of the 
member states of the Moslem bloc, the mur- 








derous Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin El 
Husseini, and the Arabian-American Oil Co. 
and its affiliates and associates, demonstrat- 
ing his unfitness to administer American pol- 
icy in accordance with his instructions. 

‘The duplicity of Henderson's official actions 
is proved, in my belief. 

I urge you to suspend Loy Henderson and 
his immediate subordinates from their offices 
at once and to initiate a thorough depart- 
mental investigation into the incredible web 
of Arabian and monopoly intrigue which has 
frustrated high American policy, jeopardized 
the authority and the very existence of the 
United Nations, stultified our international 
moral position, betrayed the hopes of the 
desperate Jews of Europe and Asia, and en- 
dangered the peace of the world 

At the same time, I most solemnly implore 
you to restore at once the noble aims pre- 
sented by the United States last November 
which resulted in the decision of the United 
Nations to enforce partition and meke pos- 
sible the creation of an independent Jewish 
state in Palestine under protection of the 
United Nations, and also to remove the arms 
embargo. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


TESTIMONY CONTINUES 


Freedman’s testimony continued to 
unfold more of the sordid story of how 
he had spent his own money—$100,000 
to buy display advertising for the League 
for Peace With Justice, $15,000 for the 
Institute of Arab-American Affairs, 
among other disbursements—to help 
promote Arab propaganda in this coun- 
try. The Arab office, the league, and the 
institute have all been tied up with some 
of the most unsavory anti-Semetic 
groups in this country, and links also 
have been traced into the ultra-respect- 
able Committee for Justice and Peace in 
the Holy Land. 

Freedman admitted making many 
telephone calls to the Saudi Arabian and 
Pakistan Embassies here, of briefing 
high-ranking Army officers on Arab 
background, and of other unregistered 
activities in behalf of the Arab States. 

There was read into the recorc of the 
hearing a translation of an article which 
appeared in E] Mussawar, an Egyptian 
weekly, which praised Freedman for 
spending his money on propaganda for 
the Arab cause by publishing anti- 
Zionist advertisements in newspapers 
here. 

FREEDMAN ADMITS ACTING AS ARAB AGENT 


Continuing Thursday, Freedman ad- 
mitted working as an unregistered agent 
for the Arab cause. In addition to the 
documents cited in the following story 
from the New York Times for Friday, 
May 7, I have in my possession photo- 
static copies of cablegrams sent by Freed- 
man to the leader of the Young Egvpt 
Party in Cairo, Ahmad Hussein, a cousin 
of the bloody murderer, the Mufti of 

erusalem. The Mufti was a military 
ally of Hitler and Himmler. and drew an 
allowance from the eich of 50,000 
reichsmarks monthly for the upkeep of 
himself and his retinue. The American 
Government has possession of full rec- 
ords of the Mufti’s wartime alliance with 
our foes, including short-wave broad- 
casts urging the Moslem world to rise 
against the United Nations and kill the 
Jews. 
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WITNESS ADMITS AIDING ARAB CAUSE-—-FREEDMAN, 
TUSTIFYING IN LIBEL CASE, COOPERATED ON 
NOTE TO STATE DEFARTMENT 


Counsel for the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazl 
League offered evidence yesterday that Ben- 
jamin Freedman. anti-Zionist founder of the 
League for Peace With Justice in Palestine, 
cooperated with an Arab publicist in prepar- 
ing a memorandum for presentation to the 
State Department in behalf of the Arab 
cause. 

Mr. Freedman was on the stand for the 
third day in mid-Manhattan megistrates’ 
court, where his attorney, Hallam M. Rich- 
ardson, is seeking a criminal libel complaint 
against the anti-Nazi league. Under inten- 
sive cross-examination by Julius L. Gold- 
stein, the witness identified as in his hand- 
writing several notes scribbled on a news- 
paper clipping telling of a meeting between 
Arab delegates and then Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson 

The article, which was published in a New 
York newspaper on May 11, 1946, had as its 
heading: “U. S. reassures Arabs on any 
Palestine shift.” It went on to say that 
Mr. Acheson told his Arab visitors that no 
policy changes would be made without con- 
sultation with them and with the Jews. 

In an adjoining column Mr. Freedman had 
written: “It was worth all the effort.” Along- 
side a paragraph reporting that the Arabs 
had read to Mr. Acheson a memorandum 
outlining their position on Palestine, there 
was this comment, which Mr. Freedman 
admitted was in his handwriting: ‘Prepared 
by myseif and Katibah, Thursday.” 

Later Katibah was identified by Mr. Gold- 
stein as Habib Hatibah, editor for the In- 
stitute of Arab-American Affairs. In earlier 
testimony Mr. Freedman denied that he had 
anything to do with the May 10 conference 
or with the preparation of the memorandum. 
However, he admitted making numerous 
telephone calls to the State Department and 
to Ministries of the Arab states. 

The hearing was interrupted frequently 
to permit other cases to be brought briefly 
before Magistrate Hyman Bushel. At one 
point, the magistrate broke in to inquire 
into the status of Mr. Freedman’s religious 
affiliations. 

“Let me get something straight,” the mag- 
istrate said. “The other day you said you 
were born of Jewish parents but you also 
speak of studying to be a Catholic. Are 
you a Catholic?” 

Mr. Freedman replied that he had taken 
instructions to become a Catholic but that 
certain pressure was brought to bear that 
kept him from being baptized. He suggested 
that the pressure was from Zionists. 

“Oh, I see,” said Magistrate Bushel. The 
Jews put you out and the Catholics won’t 
have you.” The audience laughed. 

“I was too discreet to go back to the Jesuit 
priests under whom I studied and press the 
issue,” the witness explained. 


FREEDMAN PAID FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


On Friday Freedman admitted that 
he himself had paid either $452 or $482, 
he could not remember which, for a din- 
ner at. the Mayflower, where he attempt- 
ed to carry on his propaganda through 
social contacts with Members of Con- 
gress. I want to make it clear that Iam 
not condemning Freedman for his lobby- 
ing activities, for that is the right of all 
Americans, but for his misrepresenta- 
tions and his failure to comply with the 
laws demanding the registration of 
foreign agents and of lobbiests. 

I repeat that there is an investigative 
job here for the Department of Justice, 
and for the Department of State in dis- 
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covering to just what extent Loy Hender- 
son and other officials were the willing 
or unwilling beneficiaries of Freedman’s 
unregistered activities. 

He also testified that he had turned 
over his own mailing lists, on cards in 
a shoe box, to one Nuqua, the delegate 
to the United Nations from the Arab 
Higher Committee. There is a _ possi- 
bility that testimony to be developed will 
show that the Arab Higher Committee 
was issuing its propaganda under the 
highest American privileges. 

The New York Times for Saturday, 
May 8, said: 

ANTI-ZIONIST TESTIFIES ON 
CONGRESSMEN 


TALK TO 


Benjamin H. Freedman, founder of the 
League for Peace With Justice in Palestine, 
testified yesterday that he arranged to speak 
about Near East affairs before 52 Congress- 
man in Washington last December soon after 
he learned that the United States was t« 
back the partition of Palestine. 

An avowed foe of what he calls “political 
Zionism,” Mr. Freedman said the idea for 
his talk resulted from conferences in 
vember 1947, with Representative Ep Gos- 
SETT, Democrat, of Texas, who, Mr. Freedman 
said, had described the day that the Ameri- 
can partition decision was announced as 
“blackest in American history.” 

Mr. Freedman said he appeared before the 
Congressmen in a private gathering at the 
Mayfiower Hotel and told them, with the 
“aid of an atlas,” about the history of the 
Near East, dating back to 5,000 B. C. He 
asserted that he did not discuss partition, 
“for or against it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am necessarily limited 
by limitations of space, and cannot pos- 
sibly disclose all the known activities of 
Freedman, his strange ties with foreign 
powers, and his links with the political 
underworld in this country. I believe 
that these things are known already to 
the departments involved; if they are 
not, I shall be glad to cooperate with thx 
departments in anyway possible. 

Meanwhile, I have pending before the 
House a resolution calling for an investi 
gation of the State Department by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
could and should take cognizance of the 
certainly unethical and possibly illegal 
activities of the Arab office in this 
country. 


No- 





Postal Workers’ Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1948 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Specker, 
era’ months ago I, with various 
Members of the Congress, appeared be- 
fore a committee of the Senate and one 
of the House and gave testimony in sup- 


sev- 
other 


port of a pay raise for post-office em- 
ployees. 
It seemed that about that time there 


was considerable interest in this matter, 
and that there was sufficient support for 
such a pay raise to get through at this 
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session of the Congress. We are now ap- 
proaching the last weeks of the eightieth 
session of Congress, and so far as I know, 
the Republican policy committee of the 
Rules Committee in its wisdom has not 
yet seen fit to call up this important 
matter of legislation which so vitally 
cuncerns thousands of our most deserv- 
in~ Federal employees. 

Through this medium, I would like to 
orice again urge action by the leadership 
of this Congress on the pay raise bill. If 
we continue the present course of delay, 
it is not only possible but probable that 
pay raise legislation will be lost in the 





last minute shuffle and good American 
citizens, who do not have the right to 
strike, or otherwise protect themselves, 
will be caught in the middle. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith the following editorial from 
the New York Times of Sunday, May 9, 
1948, which will express my sentiments 
in this important matter: 

POSTAL WORKERS’ PAY 

Some 375,000 Government postal workers 
receive an annual average salary of $2,600. 
These workers now seek a permanent addi- 
tion of $800 a year. Senator BALDWIN’s bill 
calling for such an increase has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
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tee, and a House bill specifying a temporary 
increase Of $585 has also been approved. 
There is still time for the two Houses to join 
in a grant of the full amount. 

The postal employees cannot strike. They 
can only plead their case. It is a persuasive 
one and Congressmen generally recognize its 
merits. But in the rush of other business 
they have not pressed the issue to a final 
vote. Thus the men and women behind 
the mails are left in a position of having 
earned an increase they cannot collect. 
They are loyal, intelligent, and industrious 
workers and should be rewarded without 
further delay. In simple justice Congress 
should see that this matter is not postponed 
to the next session. 


as 











